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PREFACE TO VOLUME 


I X. 


T HIS volume, which, on account of its great size, is issued in two parts, contains, in Part I, the words 
beginning with Si-Sq edited by Professor W. A. Craigie, St by Dr. Plenry ISradley, in Part II, 
Su-Sz by Mr. C. T. Onions, and T-TlI by the late Sir James Murray. 

The statistics for the whole volume'are : — 




Main 

Subordinate 

Special 

Obvious 

Total No. 

No. of 



words. 

words. 

Combinations. 

Combinations. 

of Woids. 

Quotations. 

Si-St (1212 

pages) 

13,563 

3532 

3502 

6781 

27,37 s 

1 56,397 

Su-Sz ( 396 

„ ) 

4935 

2417 

960 

I094 

9406 

47,113 

T-Th ( 404 

„ ) 

6050 

153* 

1577 

I 706 

10,864 

45,9°° 

Si-Tu (201 2 

„ ) 

24,548 

7480 

6039 

95 S * 

47,648 

249,409 


The 34,548 Main words arc distinguished approximately as follows : 



Current. 

Obsolete. 

Alien. 

Total. 

Si-St 

10,485 

2683 

395 

13,563 

Su-Sz 

3594 

1133 

208 

4935 

T-T11 

4682 

965 

403 

6050 


18,761 

4781 

1006 

34 , 54 s 


The comparative scale of this work and of certain other Dictionaries is shown as follows: 

Johnson. . Kn£cuSdic\ ‘ Century ' Diet. Here. 

Words recorded 3740 77,616 23,119 47,648 

Words illustrated by quotations 3029 6176 7 1 77 41,032 

Number of illustrative quotations 12,169 991)6 19,826 249,409 

In the corresponding portion of Richardson's Dictionary the number of quotations is 10,964. 

The aggregate numbers for the first nine volumes of the Dictionary (A-Tll) are ; 

Main Subordinate Spcci.il Obvious Total No. Illustrative 

words. words. Combinations. Combinations. of words. quotations. 

206,565 56,114 41,186 49 , 9°5 353 , 77 ° >, 547,545 

Of the 306, 565 Main words 181,067 are current, 20,513 obsolete, 4985 alien. 

P'or observations on the etymological and other characteristics of the words included in this volume, 
and for detailed statistics of the numbers of words of various classes, and of the numbers of quotations, the 
reader is referred to the separate prefaces to the various sections. A summary statement of the character- 
istics of the portions Si-St, Su-Sz will be found in the prefaces to them; observations relating to T-Tll arc 
included in the preface to the letter T in Part II. 

The statistics for the whole of the letter S arc collected at the end of the preface to Su-Sz. 


PREFACE TO SI — ST. 

This half-volume, containing the words from Si to the end of St, includes 13,563 Main words, 3503 
Combinations explained under these, and 3532 Subordinate entries ; in ttll 30,597. The Obvious combina- 
tions, illustrated by quotations but not requiring specific definition, number 6781 more, making a total of 37,378. 
Of the Main words, 2683 arc marked f as obsolete, and 395 are marked j| as alien or not fully naturalized.* 

In the portion comprising Si to Sq the distribution of the usual constituents of the vocabulary is con- 
siderably affected by the sound immediately following the initial s. The native element, however, Is either 
predominant or prominent throughout, except in Sk and a portion of Sl. The contributions made by the 
other Germanic languages are as usual slight in comparison ; Scandinavian is best represented in Sic (e. g. 
skill, skin , sky ) and Sl (e. g. slaughter , slight , sly), Dutch or Low German in Sk, Sl, and especially in Sr. 
The Romanic element, from all sources, is important throughout, except in Sm and in parts of Sl and Sr; 

* The following figures show the comparative scale of this work ami some other Dictionaries : — 

Johnson. * Encyclopaedic '. ‘Century ’ Diet. Hue. 

Words recorded 2114 9763 12,743 27,378 

Words illustrated by quotations 1648 3497 38 35 23,959 

Number of illustrative quotations 735 1 5884 JL433 >56,397 

In the corresponding portioii of Richardson’s Dictionary the number of quotations is 6138. 



PREFACE TO SI-ST. 


words directly from Latin are naturally absent from Sk. The number of words from Old French is con- 
siderably increased by the reduction of prefixes, and by the frequency with which s - appears in place of the 
usual OF. es-. The Greek element is important only in So and Sr, but is slightly represented in the other 
portions, even in Sq through med.L. forms. Words from Oriental and remote languages are under the 
average, and in some portions are almost entirely absent. Some feeling of appropriateness in the use of sk-, 
si-, sm-, etc., to express certain ideas is evidently responsible for the large proportion of words beginning with 
these sounds which have no obvious etymology. This is especially apparent in recent (or comparatively late) 
formations, such as skedaddle , slang, slog , slum , smash, snob, snooze, etc . Equal obscurity of origin, however, 
attaches to many older words which have long been established in. the language, as skewer, skull, slender , smell, 
smoulder , smug, snatch, sneak , sneer, snug, etc. 

Although Si— S q includes a large number of words in very common use, there are very few articles of 
unusual length, and the great majority are comparatively short. The longest (of 15 columns) is that on So ; 
next to this come those on Sit, Steak, SrRlNa sb .. Side, and Spirit. A few extend to 8 or 9 columns, as 
Silver, Small, Soft, Soul, Spring v., but the average length of the longer articles is not above 5 or 6 
columns. Extensive illustration of forms has been found necessary only in a few verbs, as sit , slay, smite , but 
the possibilities of English orthography are strikingly brought out by the numerous spellings of soldier and 
sovereign. 

In the St portion, all the principal linguistic sources of the English vocabulary — Old English, French, 
Latin, and Greek — are abundantly represented. The great majority of the words can be referred to a small 
number of Indogermanic roots, and it is observable that sometimes derivatives of one and the same root have 
come into the language through all the different channels. Thus the root *sl{h)a- has its representatives, among 
native English words, in stand, st addle, ? staff, stead, stool, stow, and others ; among words introduced from 
Latin and French, in stable, state, station , statue , etc. ; among words from Greek, in stater 1 , static , statical, etc. 
Words from the modern Teutonic and Romanic languages are numerous. On the other hand, the adoptions 
from the native languages of Asia, Africa, and America, which abound in many parts of the Dictionary, arc 
here almost entirely absent. 

Many of the words with initial st arc remarkable for the great variety of their senses, requiring for their 
treatment articles of exceptional length. Among these may be mentioned stand (which with its derivatives 
here occupies 19 pages), strike (and the related stroke), stick vb. and sbs., stone ; also, of Romanic and Latin 
origin, stage, standard, state, station , strive , study, style. 

The material collected for Si to St down to 1881-2 was subedited at that time as follows : — Si to SOMYR 
by Mr. P. W*Jacob, Son to Species by Mr. Walter Browne, Specifiable to Spyte by Mr. Charles Gray, 
Sq- and St- by Mr. P. W. Jacob. Si- to Sk- was re-subedited, and new material incorporated , in 1906-8 by 
Mr. J. Bartlett, B.A., Sla- to SOLF- in 1904-7 by Mr. John Dormer, Soli- to Sonn- in 1908 by Mr. J. Bartlett, 
and Spa- to Spis- in 1905-6 by Mr. C. B. Winchester. 

For information on special points grateful acknowledgement is made to Professors S. H. Vines, 
W. H. Perkin, A. E. H. Love, P. Studer, and J. A. Smith, Oxford ; Dr. R. L. Poole, Keeper of the Uni- 
versity Archives, Oxford ; Sir A. J. Evans, D.Litt., Oxford ; Dr. J. K. Fotheringham, Magdalen College, 
Oxford ; the late Professor T. L. Bullock and Dr. W. Hoey, Oxford ; Dr. F. D. Chattaway, Lieut.-Col. 
G. S. A. Ranking, and Mr. N. Forbes, Oxford ; Mr. L. G. Carr Laughton, the Admiralty Library ; Licut.- 
Col. J. H. Leslie, Sheffield ; the Right Lion. Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart.; Mr. E. W. Hulme and Mr. R. B. 
Marston, London; Mr. E. J. Thomas, Cambridge; Professor W. J. Watson, Dr. D. Hay Fleming, and 
Dr. W. K. Dickson, Edinburgh ; Dr. O. Bergin, Dublin ; Mr. Kenneth Sisam, B.Litt. Oxon. ; Mr. C. W. Ernst, 
Boston, Mass. ; Dr. A. Beets, Leiden. In the proof stage much valuable help has been received from Mr. R. J. 
Whitwcll, B.Litt. Oxon.; the Rev. W. B. R. Wilson, M.A., Dollar; Miss Edith Thompson and Miss 
E. P, Thompson, Bath ; the Rev. Canon Fowler, D.C.L. ; Mr. G. R. Carline ; Mr. H. F. Rutter, M.Inst.C.E., 
London ; Mr. W. W. Jenkinson, London ; and Mr. L. Pearsall Smith, M.A. 

The editorial assistants who have taken part in the preparation of this half-volume are the following In 
Si to SQ, Mr. L. F. Powell, Mr. F. R. Ray, Mr. G. Watson, and Mrs. L. F. Powell; in St, Mr. Waiter Worrall, 
B.A., Mr. W. J. Lewis, Mr. H. J. Bayliss, Miss E. S. Bradley, and (in certain portions) Mr. A. T. Maling, M.A. 

HENRY BRADLEY. 

Oxford, June, 1919. W. A. CRAIGIE. 


St addle sb. Earlier example of sense 2 : 1543 Act 35 Hen. VIII, c. 17 § x (1544) The same stathilles or slorers [ elsewhere in the section 
standxlles 01 storers]. Earlier example of sense 3 a : r 1475 I id. Voc . in Wr. -Whicker 785/21 Hie arcomus [read arconius), a stathele. 
Staastiokle. Earlier instance i—ct 1300 Neckam De Utensilibus in Wright Voc. 98 Gamarus , pinosche, s tans tikel 



KEY TO THE PRONUNCIATION 


I. CONSONANTS. 


g as in ^0 (goii). 1 

b, d, f, k, 1, m, n, p, t, v, z have their usual values. 

| ]r as in thin (Jin), ba th (ba]r). 

1 

(FOREIGN.) 

h . 

. ho ! (hou). 

8 . 

.. r//en (Sen), ha the (ho 1 ®). 

h as in French nasal , ewvirow (ahvfroh). 

r . 

. run (Ton), terrier (te-rioi). 

J • 

.. shop (Jpp), dish (dij). 

l y ... 

It. seiaglio (so. a 1 ?o). 

1 , 

, her (hajt), farther (fTriSar). 

tf • 

.. <r//op (t/pp), ditch (ditj). 

n* ., 

It. sif/rore (stn ? dre). 

s . 

. ree (sJ), cess (ses). 

?, ■ 

.. vlr/on (vi 3 an), dejeuner (de/yne) 

X • 

Ger. a ch (ax), Sc. loch (1 ox, lox w ). 

w . 

. wen (wen). 

• 

.. Judge (d^ads). 

x y ... 

Ger. i ch (iyj), Sc. nit/rt (m'x y t)* 

hw . 

. w//en (hwen). 


. . singing (si’ijiq), thi//k (pirjk). 

7 •• 

Ger. sn°en (za^en). 

y . 

. yes (yes). 

, IS 

fwgcr (figgai). 

7 V 

Ger. 1 cn, re^nen (l^-^ySn, rr* 7 y nen) 


II. VOWELS. 


ORDINARY. 

a as in Fr. h 1 a mode (a la mod 5 ), 
ai ... aye —yes (ai), Isa/ah (sizara), 
re ... man (mren). 
a ... pass (pas), chant (Ijant). 
lu ... lowd (laud), now (nuu). 
v ... cul (kvi), sm (son), 
e . yet (yel), ten (ten). 
e .. survry sb. (so'jve). Ft. attache (alaje) 

II g ... Fr. chef (jgf). 
a ... ever (evai), natron (ne’-Jon), 
oi "... /, eye, (oi), b?'nd (boind). 

|| a ... Fr. eau do -vie (o da vr), 
i ... s it (sit), mystic (mislik). 
i ... Psyche (soidcr), react (r/|£e*kt). 

0 ... achor (e> - kojt), morality (morredrli). 

01 ... oil (oil), boy (boi). 

o ... heio (IiIoto), zoology (zoiplodgi). 
g ... what (hwgt), watch (wgtj). 

P,fr*-- got (gpt), soft (s^ft). 

|| 6 ... Ger. Koln (koln). 

|| o' ... Fr. pew (po). 
u ... foil (ful), book (bulc). 
iu . . deration (cliur^-Jan). 
u ... unto (® - nt«), frugality (fr«-). 
iu ... Matthow (mae-juw), virtue (vS'aliu). 

|| ii ... Ger. Mwller (mibler). 

|| ti ... Fr. dwne (d«n). 

r n,) ! - Vol. I, p. -hr. note 3 . 

’ as in able (<?*b’l), eaten (Jt’n)= voice-glide. 


LONG. 

Ii as in alms (am/), bar (bar). 


v ... cz/i 1 (k»il), fur (for), 
e (<3 >) . . . there (<?e«i), pear, paic (pc>i). 

Z i e 1 ) ... \eirx, rain (re ( n), they (tie 1 ), 
g ... Fr. far re (fgr’). 

5 ... Or (f5i), fern (fain), earth (5i]>). 


I (I>)... bz'er (bioj), clear (klloj). 

i ... thief (|>rf), see (&?). 

o(o«)... boar, boie (boot), glory (glovri). 

<7 (on)... so, sow (son), sowl (so«l). 
g ... walk (wgk), wart (wgrt). 
p ... short (Jj7.it), thorn (Jyin). 

|| o ... Fr. coewr (k5r). 

|| o ... Ger. Gothe (gote), Fr. jetlnc (yon), 
u(ip) .. poor (pu°j), mooiish (imvmj). 
iu, iu... p 7 /re (piuajt), Iwre (L'u»i). 
n ... two moons (t/7 m/7nz). 
i/7, i/7... few (fi/7), lwte (lh7t). 

|| ft ... Ger, grun (gron), Fr. jus ( 3 //). 


OBSCURE 

a as in amoeba (ami" ba). 

re , . accept (rekse’pt), maniac (me 1 ‘niak). 


ii datum (de'-tom). 
c . momenL (mon mtfnt), several (several). 
t ... separate (ad/.) ('sc’jui A). 

o ... added (arded), estate (este N l). 


1 ... vanzty (vsemiti). 

I "... remain (ri'me N n\ believe (bflfv). 

6 ... theory (JPori). 

if ... violet (vai'olet). parody (pseuftli). 

9 ... authority (gjjo nti). 

§ ... connect (k^ne’kt), amazon (re'maz^n). 


iu, J ti verdwre (va'idiui), measure (me'g'ui). 
ii ... altogether (yll//ge , S' 3 i). 
lit ,. circular (soukiwlaj). 


* fr the 0 in soft, of medial or doubtful length. || Only in foreign (or earlier English) words. 


In the Etymology, 

OE. e, 0 , representing an earlier a, are distinguished as g, p (having the plrouetic value of g and p, or g, above) ; as in g nde fiom andi (OIIG. anti, 

Goth, andei-s ), vipmi from mann, pn from an. 



LIST 


OF ABBREVIATIONS, SIGNS, &c. 


a. [in Etymol.] ... = adoption of, adopted from. 

a (as a 1 300) = ante, before. 

a adj., adj — adjective. 

absol., absol = absolutely. 

abst = abstract. 

acc = accusative. 

ad. [in Etymol.]. . . = adaptation of. 

adv., adv. = adverb. 

advb = adveibial, -ly. 

AF., AFr. <= Anglo-French. 

Anat = in Anatomy. 

Antiq = in Antiquities. 

aphet = aphelic, nphetized. 

app = apparently. 

Arab = Arabic. 

Arch. .... »* in Architecture. 

arch = archaic. 

Archteol. = in Archaeology. 

assoc ms association. 

Astr. ■=■ in Astronomy. 

Astrol. = in Astrology. 

attrib <= attributive, -ly. 

bef. = before. 

Biol. = in Biology. 

Boh = Bohemian. 

Bot. ss in Botany. 

Build. = in Building. 

c (as c 1 300) =3 circa, about. 

c. (as 13th c.) = century. 

Cat. = Catalan. 

catachr. = catachrestically. 

Cf., cf. = confer, compare. 

Client — in Chemistry. 

cl. L. = classical Latin. 

cogn. w. = cognate with. 

collect ms collective, -ly 

colloq. ss colloquially. 

comb •= combined, -ing. 

Comb s= Combinations. 

Comm =3 in commercial usage. 

comp. = compound, composition. 

compl = complement. 

Conch...,, = in Concliology 

concr. =» concretely. 

conj. = conjunction. 

cons. = consonant. 

Const., Const. ... = Construction, construed 
with. 

Cryst. = in Crystallography. 

(D.) = in Davies (Supp. Eng. 

Glossary). 

Da =e Danish. 

dat = dative. 

def. = definite. 

deriv. * derivative, -ation. 

dial., dial. = dialect, -al. 

Diet *3 Dictionary. 

dim. = diminutive. 

Du = Dutch. 

Bccl. = in ecclesiastical usage. 

ellipt. *= elliptical, -ly. 

e. midi s= east midland (dialect). 

Eng. = English. 

Ent. 33 in Entomology. 

erron 3= erroneous, -ly. 

esp., esp = especially. 

etym 3= etymology. 

euphem <= euphemistically. 

exc. — except. 

f. [in Etymol.] ... — formed on. 

f. (in subordinate 

entries) s= form of. 

fem. ( rarely f.) ... = feminine. 
fig- = figurative, -ly. 

F. , Fr = French. 

freq. =- frequently. 

Fris = Frisian. 

G. , Ger = German. 

Gael. =3 Gaelic, 


gen — genitive. 

gen = general, -ly. 

gen. sign = general signification. 

Geol = in Geology. 

Geom = in Geometry. 

Goth. = Gothic (=• Moeso-Gothic). 

Gr. = Greek. 

Gram — in Grammar. 

Ileb = Hebrew. 

Her. = in Heraldry. 

Ilerb = with herbalists. 

Ilort =3 in Horticulture. 

imp = Imperative. 

impers = impersonal. 

impf. 3= imperfect. 

ind. = Indicative. 

indef. = indefinite. 

inf. = Infinitive. 

infl = influenced. 

int 33 interjection. 

intr = intransitive. 

It. 3= Italian. 

J., (J.) = Johnson (quotation from). 

(Jam.) = in Jamieson, Scottish Diet. 

(Joel.) = Jodrell (quoted fiom). 

L = Latin. 

(L.) (in quotations) = Latham’s etln. of Todd’s 

lang = language. [Johnson. 

LG =s Low German. 

lit 3= literal, -ly. 

Litli — Lithuanian. 

LXX = Septungint. 

Mai = Malay. 

masc. {rarely m.) = masculine. 

Math. 33 in Mathematics. 

ME 3= Middle English. 

Med. =- in Medicine. 

med.L 33 mediaeval Latin. 

Mech = in Mechanics. 

Metaph. «= in Metaphysics. 

MHti =« Middle High German. 

midi. = midland (dialect). 

Mil. = in military usage. 

Min 3= in Mineralogy. 

mod. => modem. 

Mus «=3 in Music. 

(N.) = Nares (quoted from). 

n. of action,... 33 noun of action. 

n. of agent 3a noun of agent. 

Nat. Hist = in Natural History. 

Naut =3 in nautical language. 

neut. ( rarely n.) 3= neuter. 

NF., NFr as Northern French. 

N. O =»» Natural Order. 

nom — nominative. 

north s= northern (dialect). 

N. T 3= New Testament. 

Numism = in Numismatics. 

obj tm object. 

Obs., obs., obs. ... = obsolete. 

occas = occasional, -ly. 

OE =3 Old English ( = Anglo- 

Saxon). 

OF., OFr. 3 = Old French. 

OFris 3= Old Frisian. 

OHG 3 = Old High German. 

OIr = Old Irish. 

ON 3= Old Norse (Old Icelandic). 

ONF s= Old Northern French. 

Opt . : = in Optics. 

Omith = in Ornithology. 

OS =3 Old Saxon. 

OS 1 = Old Slavonic. 

O. T =3 Old Testament. 

OTeut =3 Original Teutonic. 

orig *= original, -ly. 

Palseont. = in Palaeontology. 

pa. pple = passive or past participle. 

pass 3= passive, -ly. 


pa. t 

Path 

perh 

Pers 

pers. 

Pf. 

Bg 

Philol. 

phonet 

phr. 

Phren 

Phys. 



poet. 

ppl. a., ppi. adj. 

PP^* 

Pr. 

prec 

pref. 

prep 

pres 

Prim. sign. .... 

priv 

prob 

pron 

pronunc 

Prop 

Pros 

pr. pple. 

Psych 

q.v 

(R.) 

R. C. Ch 

refash 

refit , ., refi 

reg. 

repr. 

Rhet 

Rom 

sb., sb. 

Sc. 

sc 

sing. 

Skr 

Slav. 

Sp 

sp 

spec. 

subj 

subord. cl. 

subseq. 

snbst 

suff. 

superl 

Surg. 

Sw 

s.w. 

T. (T.) 

techn. 

Theol. 

tr. 

iratis. 

transf. 

Trig. 

Typog 

ult 

unkn 

U. S 

v., vb 

v. sir., or tv 

vbl. sb. 

var. 

wd 

WGer 

vv.midl 

WS 

or.) 

Zool. 


= past tense. 

“ in Pathology. 

= perhaps. 

= Persian. 

= person, -al. 

— perfect. 

= Portuguese. 

— in Philology. 

— phonetic, -ally. 

= phrase. 

= in Phrenology. 

= in Physiology. 

— plural. 

= poetic. 

= popular, -ly. 

— participial adjective. 

«=> participle. 

= Provencal. 

■= preceding (word or article). 
ms prefix. 

= preposition. 

= present. 

= Primary signification. 

— privative. 

= probably. 

— ]>ronoun. 

-= pronunciation. 

= properly. 

=» in Prosody. 

*» present participle. 

— in Psychology. 

== quod vide, which see. 

“ m Richardson’s Diet. 

-=■ Roman Catholic Church. 

«= refashioned, -ing. 
ms reilexivc. 

= regular. 

= representative, representing. 
=■ in Rhetoric. 

3= Romanic, Romance. 

=» substantive. 

*= Scotch. 

3= scilicet, understand or supply. 
= singular. 

= Sanskrit. 

= Slavonic. 

= Spanish. 

= spelling. 

= specifically. 

= subject, subjunctive. 

= subordinate clause. 

= subsequently. 

■= substantively. 

= suffix. 

= superlative. 

= in Surgery. 

— Swedish. 

= south western (dialect). 

» in Todd’s Johnson. 

= technical, -ly. 

= in Theology. 

= translation of. 

= transitive. 

= transferred sense, 

=> in Trigonometry. 

= in Typography. 

= ultimate, -ly. 

3= unknown. 

= United States. 

= verb. 

= verb strong, or weak. 

= verbal substantive. 

= variant of. 

= word. 

= West Germanic. 

= west midland (dialect). 

= West Saxon. 

33 in Col. Yule’s Glossary. 

=3 in Zoology. 


Before a word or sense. 

+ = obsolete. 

II = not naturalized. 

In the quotations. 

* sometimes points out the word illustrated. 


In the list of Forms. 

1 3= before noo. 

2 = 1 2th c. (noo to 1200). 

3 =3 13th c. (1200 to 1300). 

5-7 = I 5 fh to 17th century. (See General Explan- 
ations, Vol. I, p. xx.) 


In the Etymol. 

* indicates a word or foim not actually found, but 
of which the existence is inferred. 

== extant representative, or regular phonetic 
descendant of. 


The printing of a word in Small Capitals indicates that further information will be found under the word so referred to. ^ 



Si (sz). Mits. [Cf. quots. 1850 and 1875. For 
various accounts as to the originator, see Grove 
Diet. Music and Litlr^.] In solmization, the 
seventh note of the scale. 

1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Si, in Music, a Seventh Note, 
added within this Sixty Years, by one le Maire, to the Six 
ancient Notes. 1757 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 545 note, 
A note which is a tone immediately above the tonic, as re 
in the mode of ut, and si in that of la, is termed a sub-tonic, 
1830 Hklmore Plain Song iv. 02 The syllable si for the 
seventh sound of our octave was in moie recent times 
added, fiom the initial letters of the closing words, iTancte 
Johannes. 1875 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms s.v. 
Notation , Here was a sa for the seventh note of the scale; 
but. .it was not employed. In later use, in order to mark 
another semitone by the final i (as in mi) sa was turned 
into si. 

Si, obs. pa. t. of See v. Siacalle, obs. variant 
of Jackal. Siad, obs. variant of Say Yin. 
Siagonology (saiagonp-lod.^i). [f. Gr. aiayiv-, 
otay&v jaw-bone + -olqgy.] (See quol.) 

189S Raven Hist. Suffolk 253 Something may be dis- 
coverable by craniology, . . odontology, or siagonology, 
which is the science of jaw-bones. 

Siagush, variant of Syauush. 

Sialago-gio, sb. and a. Med. Also sialo-. [See 
next and -10.] *=next. 

1891 in Cent. Diet. 

Sialagogue (sai-alag^g), sb. and a. Med. 
Also aialogogue, [a. F. sialagogue (1752), or 
ad. mod.L. sialagogue , -um, f. Gr. trfaXov saliva 
+ Aycoyis leading, drawing forth : cf. cholagogue, 
emmenagogne.'] 

A. sb. A medicine which has the effect of pro- 
ducing a flow of saliva. 

a. *794-6 E. Darwin Zoom. (1801) II. 46* Any acrid drug, 
as pyrethrum, held in the mouth acts as a sialagogue extern- 
ally by stimulating the excretory ducts of the salivary 
glands. *841 Penny Cycl. XXI. 448/1 Remote sialagogues 
are fust received into the system by the stomach or other 
channels. 1853 Garuqd Materia Medica 231 When chewed 
it acts as a sialngogue, ancl is sometimes used in relaxed 
states of the uvula and tonsils. 

/ 3 . 1783 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 2) X. 8153/1 Sialogognes, medi- 
cines which promote the salivary discharge. *834 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) I. C62 Admitting all that can be said in 
favour of employing mercury as a sialogogue. x8sg J. 
Tomes Dental Snrg. 490 The local remedies for toothache, 
. .excepting only sialogogues. 

JB. tidj. Inducing a flow of saliva. 

*855 Garrod Materia Medica 54. Its sialagogue power is 
shown in the increase of the salivary fluid and mucous 
secretions of the mouLh. 1876 Bartholow Mat. Med. 4 
Therap. (1879) 262 It has remarkable sialagogue property. 

f Sialoquent, a. Obs.- 0 [Irreg. f. Gr. aiakov 
+ pres. pple. of L. loquT to speak.] (See quot.) 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Sialoquent ( sialoqnus ), that spits 
much in his speech. 

Siamang (saramteq). [Malay si(y)- 

amang, f. civiang black.] A species of large ape 
{Hy lobules synaactylus) , with long black hair, 
found, in Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula. 

1822 Sir Stamford Rafflfs in Trans. Linnaan Soc. XIII. 
242 , 1 have recently procured a living Siamang, which is very 
tame and tractable. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 408/x The Si- 
amang of the Malays . . has a peculiar formation of the hands 
or feet of the lower extremities, 1880 Cassell's Nat. Hist. I. 
75 The ability to walk well was proved when a tame Si- 
amang used to walk along a cabin table at sea, without dis- 
turbing the crockery. 

Siambock, obs. foim of Sjambok. 
fSiamer. Obs. rare. [See next and -eb.] 
A native of Siam. 

1697 Damher Vey. (1729) 1 . 504 The Siamers were now at 
Wars with the English. 1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. 
hid. II. xlviii. 196 When the Siam Army and Fleet 
thveatned Cambodia, the King knew his Inability to with- 
stand the Siamers. 

Yol. IX. 


Siamese (ssiamrz), a. and sb. [f. the name 
of the country Siam + -use. Cf. F. Siamots.’] 

A. adj. 1 . Of or pertaining to Siam or its in- 
habitants ; also in the specific names of animals 
or birds. 

*693 A. P. tr, De la Lottie re's Hist. Eel. Siam 8 The 
Siamese History is full of Fables. 1728 Chambers Cycl. 
s.v. Aloes, The Siamese Embassadors. *797 Encycl. Brit. 
(ed. 3) I. 494/r Front this Shanscrit are derived the sacred 
characters of Thibet, . .the Singalese, Siamese, Maharatan, . . 
&c. 1827 Griffith tr. Cuvier III. 406 The Siamese Pig is 
small, long bodied, very low on the limbs. 1876 Nature 
XIV. 343/2 The additions to the Zoological Society’s 
Gardens .. include .. a Siamese Pheasant ( Euplocamus 
pixlatus). *88o Cassell's Nat. Hist. IV. 265 A species., 
is called the Siamese Muggar, and hns a close resemblance 
to the Marsh Crocodile of India. 

2 . Siamese twins, two male natives of Siam, 
Chang and Eng (1814-1874), who were united 
by a tubular band in the region of the waist. 

1829 Times 25N0V. 2/6The Siamese United Twins. Ibid. 
26 Nov. 2/3 It is announced . .in the Paris papers of Monday, 
that the Sardinian girl with two heads died on the pieceding 
day. The Siamese twins will therefore have a clear field in 
that capital, 1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 765/2 The most 
intelligible form of double monstrosity, like the Siamese 
twins. 

transf. 1899 Daily News 15 Mar. 4/4 The death of M. 
Erckmann . . removes the last of the Siamese twins of French 
fiction, 1900 H. W, Smyth Ck, Melic Poets 278 Kteatos 
and Eurytos, the Siamese Twins of Greek mythology. 

b. Twin; closely connected or similar. 

*833 T. Hook Parson’s Dan. 1. xii, We must leave the 
ladies to themselves for a short time, in order to take 
another glance at the Siamese willow-wearers at Ullsford. 
1857 Breen Mod. Eng. Lit. 72 They toss the lord and his 
page in the same blanket, and then they turn them adrift in 
the Siamese character of * milord '. 1904 Hichens Woman 
with Fan vi, Miss Schley's said to be like me not only in 
appearance but in other ways. Are we really so Siamese? 

c. Siamese coupling, a form of coupling used 
for fire-hose. 

*8gx Scribner's Mag. Jan. 63/2 The Siamese coupling, by 
which the power of two or more engines may be united on 
one hose. 

B. sb. 1 . A native of Siam. 

1693 A. P. tr. De la Louie re's Hist. Ret. Siam 6 The 
Name of Siam is unknown to the Siamese. 1797 Encycl. 
Brit. (ed. 3) XVII. 449/1 The Siamese prepare the land for 
tillage as soon as the earth is sufficiently moistened by the 
floods. 1808 Leyden in Asiatic Res. X. 240 The Thay 
language is that which is used by the Siamese. 184a 
Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 238 The average height of the 
Siamese is 5 feet 3 inches. 

2 . The language of Siam. 

1808 Leyden in Asiatic Res. X. 242 The T'ha.y language, 
or Siamese. 1854 Latham in Orr's Circle Sci., Org. Nat. I. 
315 The Khamti language.. is so like the Siamese of the 
capital [etc.]. 1886 Encycl. Brit. XXI. 855/1 The foreign 
ingredients in Siamese are principally Sanskrit. 

Siamese (ssiamfz), ©. [f. prec. A. 2.] irons. 
To join, unite, or couple, after the manner of the 
.Siamese twins. 

*1830 Fraser's Mag. I. 427 They are,.Siamesed by a cord 
which defies the knife of the most skilful surgeon. 1834 
Blackw. Mag. XXXV. 510 We are Siamesed to France ; 
we cannot cut asunder the link without hazarding blood. 
190a Encycl. Brit. XXVIII. 405 Three or four fines of 24 
inch hose are united or * Siamesed ’ into one larger one, 

Hence Siame'aed ppl. a. 

1833 T. Hook Parson's Dau. 1. xi, The mastei. of the 
George appeared at the head of his waiters, beaiing the 
Siamesed repast for the two disconsolate lovers. 

J* Siaxnit(e. Obs. A native of Siam. 

*60* R. J ohnson Kingd, 4 Commonw. (1603) 193 Although 
he be Lord of nine kingdomes, yet useth he no other nation 
in the war but the Siamits. *613 Purchas Pilgrimage v. ii. 
387 The Siamites commonly hold, that God created all 
things. *699 Dampier Voy. (1729) II. 1. 16 The Siamites 
and Chinese. 

Siampan, obs. form of Sampan, 


Siatica, obs. form of Sciatica. 

Sib (sib), sb. 1 Now rare. Also 1 sibb, 4 syb ; 
(1-3 inflected) 5 sibbe, 5-6 sybbe. [Common 
Teut. : OE. sib(b, = OFris. sibbe, OS. sibbia, 
sibbea (MLG. sibbe), OHG. sippia , sippa (MHG. 
and G. sippe), ON. *sif (pi. sifjar), Goth, sibja, 
related to next.] 

1 . Kinship, relationship. 

Beowulf 2431 Heold mec and hrnfde HieSel cyning, ;?eaf 
me sine and symbel, sibbe gemunde. 0893 K. aSlirf-D 
Oros. 1. ii. 30 Hio gesette . . J*aet non forbyid nsere act 
geligeie betwuh nanre sibbe. CI050 O. E. Citron. (MS. C) 
an. 1049, Da wende Beorn for has re .sibbe \>xt he himswican 
nolde. 13.. K. Ahs. xj is (Laud MS.), For his nexte by 
syb Cosyn Bee)> jubiter and Appolyn. (-*489 Caxton 
Sonnes of Aymou i. 18 Manye of theim weie of Sybbe to 
hym. 1491 — Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) n. 197/2 They 
hadde noo sybbe or kyndrede togydre ; but oonly of that 
theyr husbondes were brethern germayn. 1534 More 
Comf. agst. Trib. ii. Wks. 1186/2 The dough ter of pusill- 
animitie, & therby so nere of sybbe vnto the nights feme. 
1549 Chaloner Erasm. on Folly C iv, Do you not count 
hym next of sybbe to a fool ? 1804 W. Tarras Poems 14 
Lat’s try this income, how he stands. An’ eik us sib by 
shakin’ hands. *858 M. Porteous Sonter Johnny 8 Tam 
could bauldly claim Sib wi’ an auld heroic name, 
f 2 . Peace, amity, concord. Obs. 
cBsg Vesp. Ps. xxvii. 3 Da 5 e spreocarS sibbe mid gone 
nestan. Ibid, xxxvii. 4 Nis sib banum minum. C900 tr. 
Baeda's Hist. m. xiv. 194 Ne meahte he hwsegere mid 
bone cyning . . sibbe habban ; ac swa micel . . unsibb betweoh 
him aras, bsette heo heora weorod & fyrd gesomnodon. 
c xi54 O.E, Citron, an. 1140, He helde him for fader, & he 
him for sune, & sib St saehte sculde ben betwyx heom. 
cisos Lav. 11308 Ich (re wulle luuien & halden )>e for 
lauerd mid stehie & mid sibbe. c *275 Duty Christians 08 
in O. E. Misc. 144 We schulde among vs habben ay sope 
luue and sibbe. 

Sib (sib), a. and sbfi Forms ; 1- sib, 1-4, 6, 
9 sibb, 4-6 syb (5 sybb), S Sc. sub; (1-3 in- 
flected) 4-7, 9 sibbe, 4, 0 sibe, 5-6 sybbe (5 
cybbe). [OE. sibip, = OFris. (and Fris.) sib, 
MDu. sib{be, zibbe, OHG. sippi (MHG. sippe), 
Goth. (1 un)sibjis . With the sb. uses cf. OFris. 
sibba, sibbe, MDu. sibbe, etc., OS. sibbio (MLG. 
sibbe), OHG. sippo (G. sippe , sipp) kinsman. See 
also I-sib a.] 

1 , Related by blood or descent; akin. Now 
chiefly Sc. or arch., but also used spec, of canaries 
(see quot. 18S2). 

Bemoulf 387 Hat in gan seon sibbe gedriht samod aet- 
gasdere. c 950 Lindisf, Gasp. Luke xiv. 12 Nelle Su geceixa 
friondas Sina. .ne sibbo vet cufto menu, c 1200 Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 157 Alse he man do® h e jife® bis almes fader ofler 
moder, suster oSer broSer, oSer oore swo sibbe bat he aghte 
mid rihte to belpen to feden. exaso Gen. 4 Ex. 1468 Do 
wurg Rebecca childie here, . . At on burdene ghe under-stod 
two ge weren hire sibbe blod, 13. . Cursor M. 20068 
(Giitt.), lesu crist. .cald til him sant iohan hat was his sibe 
ner kines-man. <*1350 -ST. Simon 4 Jude 237 in Horstm. 
Attengl. Leg. (1881) 140 pat be suld haue done licheri With 
ane hat was his sib woman. X390 Gower Conf. III. 332 
Bot of hem tuo a man mai Here What is to be so sibb of 
blod. a 1400-50 Alexander § 86 , 1 of my blode haue, Ane of 
my sede, I supose, & sibbire of he twa. c *470 Henry 
Wallace v. 872 Sib sister sone he wes to gud Wallace. 
a i5ag Skelton E. Rummyng 100 The deuyn and she be 
syb. a 1578 Lindf,say (Pitscottie) Citron. Scot. (S. T. S.) I. 
299 [He] intendit to marie hir gif he might haue had the 
popis lecence, because hir husband befoir and hie was sibe. 
x8x6 Scott A ntiq. xxxiii, By the religion of our holy Church 
they are ower sibb thegither. 1882 Bazaar 15 Feb. 175 ' Sib 
breed '..is a word used in the North for the particular kind 
of canary employed for mule bleeding, and really means 
that the birds have been bred in-and-in for a number of 
years. *888 D. Grant Chron. Keckleton 48 The Brodies, 
as the sibbest relatives,.. bad taen chairge. 1891 Bazaar 
20 Feb., Grand sib hen canaries, pink eyed strain, to breed 
light mules. 

b. transf. Closely related in some way; 



SIBBED, 


SIBILATORY. 


1500-20 Dunbar Poems vi. 55 We weir ala sit as aewe & 
riddill. 1567 Duant Horace , Sat. H vij b, Pithagoras, when 
shall thy beanes, or colewoorte sybbe of kyride, Refreshe my 
hungry appetyte? 01620 A, Hume Brit. Tongue (1865) 21 
For c and k are sa sib, that the ane is a greek and the other 
alatin symbol of one sound. 1637 Rutherford Lett, (1862) 

I. cvi. 269 Sense of death is a sib fiiend and of kin and 
blood to fife. 1897 Naturalist 84 The singular stability and 
depth of his conviction, often reiterated to those mentally 
sib, that Matter was All. 

2. Related by blood or kinship to (or f with) a 
person. + In early nse also with dative. 

c 1200 Ormin 323 To streonenn streon, towurr)>enn sibb 
Wibb kingess & preostess. c 1*50 Gen. <5 - Lx. 228 Ut 
of his side he toe a nb, And made a wimman him ful sib. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chi on. I Lace (Rolls) 12648 A knyght her 
was, hightQuyntalyn, Syb bemperour.St his cosyn. la 1366 
Chaucfr Rom. Rose 1199 Largesse . . Hilde by the honde a 
knyght of prys, Was sibbe to Artour of Britaigne. c *440 
Gesta Rom. Ixx. 323 pou art. wele ny sybbe to my loid, 
for he is thyne Eem, and bou art his cosyn._ 1470-85 
Malory Arthur nr. iii. 103 This poure man. .is not his 
fader; he is no thyng syb to hym. 1534 More Comf agst, 
Tiib. hi. vi, Many one. .that neither shall he sib to thy 
blood, nor any word bear of thy name. 1579 Spenser 
Sheph. Cal. May 269 Sicker, I am very sybbe [gloss, of 
klnne] to you. x6oo Maid's Meiam. tv. ii, That Shepheard- 
esse so neare is Sib to me, As I ne may (for all this world) 
her wed. 1808 Southey Citron. Cid 244 You are sib to the 
damsels. *848 Lytton Harold 1. i, She is sibbe to Gilha, 
wife of Godwin. *888 H. Morten Hospital Li/e 43 Re- 
member, I am sib to none but yourself now, and you should 
be good to me. 

b. transf. or fig. Closely related, allied, akin, 
or similar, to some other thing. 

c 120a Trin. Coll. Horn. 219 pe uuemeste bou is sib be 
nebemeste rote. 17*380 Wyclif Set. IV/is. III. 86 \Vite> 
wel, >is m&undement is sibbe to many synnes. 1*1430 
Hymns Virgin (1867) p. xvi, At .xxx. yere he is named a 
man And syb to the bull of nature strange. 153a More 
Confut, Tindale Wks. 469/1 But there is none of those 
storyes any thyng sybbe to saynt Johns ghospel. 1577-87 
Holinshed Chron. 1 . 13/1 The English interiection, Fougli, 
which is vsed in lothinga ranke or strong sauour, seemeth 
to be sib to the other. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 101 It must 
be vsed with moderation, for otherwise it bi eedeth drowsi- 
nesse, sib to the lethargy. *637 Gillespie Eng, Pop. Cerent. 
Ep. B, Nearer to Sycophancy then to Sincerity, and., 
sibber to appeaching Hostility, then fraternal! Charity. 
*760-74 Fergusson Rising 0/ the Session Poems (*845) 
20 Though a dram to Rob’s mair sib Than is his wife. *786 
T. Walker Ep. to Burns (Jam.), I'm hut a ragget cout 
mysel’, 0 wre sib to you. 1826 J. Wilson Noel. Atnbr. Wks. 
*855 1 . 220 The seeds of an aphorism— at least if it be . .sib 
to an apophthegm— never were in him. 1804 Latto Tam. 
Bodkin ix. 88 A team head an' licht heels bein' raither sib 
to ane anither. 

+ o. Sc. Having a right or claim io a thing. Ohs. 
*70* Suppl. Did. Decis. Crt. of Session (1826) IV. 503 
Some argued.. that creditors seemed to be much sibber to 
these annual rents than the factors. *72* Kelly Scot. Prov. 
197 It is something to be Sub to a good Estate. 

3. absol. as so. a. As pi. Kinsfolk, relatives. 
Also fig. 

a 1000 Soul # Body 4 ponne se deacJ cymeS, asundraS ba 
sibbe, ba |>e *r somud waeron. a 2200 [see Fremd a. 4], 
c *250 Gen. Ex, 2503 He bad sibbe cumen him bi-foren, 
Or he was ut of werlde boren. *297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7086 
bis child wax so wel & J> eu i as iseie fremde & sibbe. c *315 
Shoreham 1. 68 So drawybhy affinite Wyb alle byne sibbe. 
Ase bou of hire sibben drajst. c *400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
xxv. **5 N owber of fader ne brober, sibbe ne fremmed. 1440 
J. Shirley DetheJC, James 25 His tirannye ynmeasurable, 
without pite or mercy to sibbe or to freme. *755 R. Forbes 
Shop Bill xii, Gloves likewise, to hap the hand of fremt an' 
sib. *882 Mrs. Raven's Temptation III. 350 All nice 
people are related to each other, and so are all nasty people 
— God's sib, and Satan's sib — the two 1 
lx A kinsman or kinswoman. 
a *p*3 Wulfstan Horn. xxx. 146 paer ne byJS sybbes lufu 
to oprum. _ a *300 Cursor M. 27*74 Quat man he es bat did 
besm,..Sib or fremd, lok quar ites. *393 Langl. P. PI, 
C. vii. 135 Dame purnele, a prestes file [v.r. sibbe], prioresse 
worth hue neuere. *582 Stanyhurst Mneis 1. (Arb.) 20 
Thee murther he whusted, His syb in her mourning with 
lon£ coynd forgerye feeding, a *593 Marlowe Echo. II, 
iiu u, Tush Sib, if this be all, Valoys and I will soone be 
friends againe. *625 Bp. Mountagu App. Cassar 130 So 
also with our Puritans, very Sibs unto those Fathers of the 
Society. *868 Browning Ring $ Bk. 11. 513 From goody, 
gossip, cater-cousin and sib. 1894 F. S. Ellis Reynard the 
Fox 213 It is Lapreel the Coney, My old-time sib, my 
ancient crony. 

Sibbed, a. dial. [f. Sib a. 2 ] Akin. 

*674 Ray N, C. Words 40 Sib'd". akin ; no sole sit'd, nothing 
akin : No more sib’d then sieve and riddle, that grew both 
in a wood together. x8r8 Wilbraham Chesh. Gloss., Sibbed, 
related to, of kin. 

Si’bbens (also -ana, -ins), var. of Si wens. 

179a Statist. Acc. Scot. V. 146 The disease called Sibbins 
..has made its appearance once or twice in this parish. 
*798 J- Paterson in Beddoes Contrib. Phys. 4- Med. 
Knoivl, (1799) 410 The sibbens affecting the surface of the 
body, Jixott than the common lues. 1822 Hibbert Desc. 
Shell. I si. 542 There is. a great variety of cutaneous com- 
plaints. . . Sibbens, a disease hitherto ill defined, I saw 
occasionally. 185* in W. Cramond Ann. Banff (1891) I, 
^alliwhifr of Slbbans ' sported by Dr. Whyte in the 
Sibbered, -ridge : see Sibbed. 
Sibber-sauce. Oh. exc. dial. [Perh. ad. L. 
cibdri-us pertaining to food.} A sauce; a com- 
pound or concoction of this nature. Also fig. 

* 55 ® Olpe Antickrist 132b, To this use setue..many 
a 2 S sibber sawces. *583 Stubbes Anat. Abus, 1. 
(X079) 04 a hey would neuer go about to coulour their faces 
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with such sibber-snwees. a *603 T. Cartwright Confut. 
Rhcm.N. T. (1618) 588 Whifch with another sibber-sawce of 
vain words they haue set before him here again. <*1613 
Sir E, Coke in Amos Gt. Oyer Poisoning (1846) 240 The 
composition of his own sibber sauces. 1868-98 in Yoikshire 
glossaries (in the foi m sifper-sauce). 

Sibbil, obs. f. Sibyl. Sibbits : see Sibbed. 
Si-bboleth, v. rare- 1 . [See Shibboleth.] 
intr. To speak with a special pronunciation. 

*638 Sir T. Herbert Tran. (ed. a) 154 At this clay [it] is 
call'd Spmuhawn (or as they Sibboleth, Sphawhavm ) and by 
most writers differently spelled, 

Siberian (soibi°Ttan), a. and sb. Also 8 Sibir- 
ian. [f. the name of the country Siberia + -AN.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or belonging to, characteristic 
of, Sibena. 

*719 Dp, Foe Crusoe 11. (Globe) Coo A faithful Muscovite 
Seivant, or rather a Siberian Servant. *789 G. Wniu. 
Selborne cvi, The writer.. thinks he never beloie or since 
1 ms encountered such rugged, Siberian weather. *802 
Pinkerton Mod, Geogr. 1 . 317 Russia exchanges Jut 
precious Siherian furs for ten, silk, and nankeen. Ibid. 
II. 72 The oak, and the haale, ..cannot exist in a Siberian 
climate. *890 Gunter Miss Nobody xVj The draughts in 
the lobbies of this house are simply Siberian. 

2 . In special applications: a. In names of j 
animals or birds, as Siberian cow , dog, ibex, 
rabbit , weasel \ Siberian crane , crow, fait on, 
finch , etc. 

*774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 32 The zebu, or little 
African cow, and the grunting, or "Siberian low, are but 
different races of the bison. *785 Lai ham Gen. Synop. 
Birds 111 . 1. 37 "Sibirian Crane.. inhabits the vast marshes 
and lakes in Sibiria. *8*9 Griffith tr. Cuvier VIII. 33* 
The Siberian Crane, . . A rdca Gigantca. Ibid. VII. 181 
"Siberian Crow, Corvus Sibirirus, *800 Shaw Gen. Boot. 

1 . 11. 278 The '•Siberian Dog ( Cam's Sibh inis) . , may be sub- 
divided into several races, differing as to strength and si/e. 
*78* Latham Gen. Synop. Birds 1 , 1. * 13 "Siberian Falcon . . 
has the bill and air of a Kestrel, *872 Cour.s N. Anter. 
Birds 130 "Siberian Finch. Dusky purplish 5 neck above 

S ale yellowish. 1854 Me all Moubray's Poultry X77 
lussian or "Siberian [Fowl], *783 Latham Gen. Synop, 
Birds II. 1. 124 "Sibirian Grosbeak. *809 Siiaw Gen. Root. 
VII. 1. 207 "Siberian Hawk. Eatco Sibiricus. *8*7 
Griffith tr, Cuvier V. 356 The "Siberian Ibex, Ibex Alpium 
Sibiricaruni. *88* Lybll Pigeons 81 The smooth-legged 
chequered or spangled ones are known in this country as 
Ural ice, while the rough-legged spangled birds are called 
"Siberian ice [-pigeons]. *78* Latham Gen. Synop. Biids I. 

1. 39* "Siberian Jay. -inhabits Siberia; but its nmnneis are 
totally unknown. *8*7 Griffith tr. Cuvier III. 90 The 
"Siberian Rabbit (Legits Tolai). *783 Latham Gen. Synop. 
Birds II. u. 556 "Sibirian Titmouse, La Mesange de 
Siberie. 1884 Couics N.Amer. Birds 267 Pants ductus, 
Siberian Titmouse. Ibid. 284 Motacilla oculai is, "Siberian 
Wagtail. 1783 Latham Gen. Synop, Birds II. 1. 456 
"Sibirian Warblei , Motacilla viontanelta, *800 Shaw Gen. 
Zool. 1 . 11. 431 "Siberian Weesel, Viverra Sibirica. *8 27 
Griffith tr. Cuvier 11 . 291 The Siberian Weasel, or Choroic 
.., resembles the Polecat in size, form, and proportions. 

lx In names of plants, trees, or fruits, as Siber- 
ian barley, crab (apple), iris, larkspur , oat, etc. 

*83* Loudon Encycl. Agric. (*857) § 5083 The "Siberian 
barley . , was introduced to this country in 1768, but is 
believed to be now lost or merged in the parent species. 
*767 Abercrombie Ev. Man his own Gardener (1803) 
671/2 The "Siberian Crab; the tree dwarfish and the fruit 
small. *887 Ruskin Prseterita II. 14a Nor were all the 
apples .. worth a single dishful of the Siberian crabs of 
Herne Hill. *823 J. Badcqck Dorn. Amusem, 48 Another 
variety that flourishes well, comes from the Foxley apple 
and the "Siberian harvey. *8oa Pinkerton Mod. Geogr. 
II. 72 The black and white hellebore, the "Siberian iris. 
*88* Garden 3 June 391/3 Other upright-shaped bouquets 
are of. .Siberian Iris. Ibid. 25 Mar. 201/3 The "Siberian 
Larkspur, with its handsome foliage and tall spikes of daik 
, .flowers. *803 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. I. 578 In the 
"Siberian or Tartarian oat the grains are thin and small. 
*856 Morton Cycl. Agric, II. 489/* Siberian Early White 
Oat.— This variety is originally from the north of Europe, 
and was sent to this country in 1839. 1832 Planting 

(L.U. K.) 34 Finns Siberica, "Siberian pine. *802 Pinker- 
ton Mod. Geogr. II. 72 The "Siberian plum, and crab,., 
form thickets of exquisite beauty. 1837 P. Keith Boi. Lex. 
204 If the "Siberian Sowthistle shuts at night the ensuing 
day will be fine. *852 Planting (L. U. K.) 125 The "Siberian 
stone or Cembra pme, is a highly ornamental species in 
England. *86* Bentley Man. Bot. 659 Pints Cembra , the 
Siberian Stone Pine, has also edible seeds. 1763 Mills 
Pract.' Husb. I. 475 Another species of vetch, viz. the 
"Siberian,.. bids fair to become, perhaps, the most useful of 
all for fodder. *775 Ann. Reg. 150 A field of "Siberian 
wheat, .in. .Yorkshire. 

e. Miscellaneous, as Siberian oil-seed, plague. 
*858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Siberian oil-seed, a local 
name in Canada for the Camelma sativa , or Gold of 
pleasure. *884 . Encycl. Brit. XVII. 58/* Anthrax.. is 
epizootic , in. . Siberia, where it is known as the Sibirskaja 
jaswa (Siberian boil-plague). 1885 Western Daily Press 
19 Jan. 7/5 The woolsorters’ disease, known also as splenic 
fever, malignant pustule, and Siberian plague, 

B. sb. 1. A native of Siberia. 

17*9 De Foe Crusoe n. (Globe) 605 The Siberian, who was 
Servant to the young Lord, told us [etc.]. *782 J. Brown 
Contpend. View Religion l. ii. 35 The Siberians., cast their 
newly born infants into rivers. *854 Orr's Circle Set., Org. 
Nat. I. 324 The Arctic Ocean, which washes the sea-board 
of the Laps and Siberians. 

2. pi. Shares in Siberian gold-mines. 

*906 Westm. Gas. 21 Nov. ix/x The catalogue of ‘ Siber- 
ians ’ will ,be added to in a day or two by the registration 
of the Kluchi Gold Mines. 

Hence Siberianize v., to send to Siberia; to 
render Siberian in character. 


*864 Daily Tel. 9 Aug., After a century of Cov.acking, 
bombarding, knouting, and Siberiamsing. *880 Miss Bird 
Japan l. 3 The climate of Northern VVm is Siheiimiucd 
by the cold current from the Sea of t Ikon k. 
t Sibe'rite. Min. Obs. (f. Siber-ia i -itk; 
named by C. Lermina (lyyy).] " Uuhklmtk. 

*80* Phil. Trans. XCII. 316 The tourmalin of a poqiiNh 
red colour.. is exactly similar to tli.it 0! Sibetiu, to which 
the names of mbellite, of tlaourite, and of Kilieute, have 
been successively given. *8*3 W. Pint Hiss Min. (ed. 3) 
127 Rubellite. .m cuts in n granite mountain in the I'l.ili.m 
chain in Siberia,. .whence this mineral has been al.o tailed 
Siberite, 1868 Waits Dili Chau. 

Srbilauce. tare. [S«e Sibilant and -an«t, 
and cf. F. sibi/ame.] The character of being 
sibilant ; a hissing sound. 

1823 Southey Lett, f *8561 III. 397 The wutd preceding 
ends with s, and would on a* ion too nmiketl a simluina: to 
be admitted without necessity, 7892 Zani.uii i, Biku Myst. 
it b lie felt like the author to whose cats is borne the 
ominous sihilanu* of the pit. 

Si’bilancy. rare. [See next ami -ancy.] - |>rce. 
*87* hi a m. e J'hiltd. lintj. Tongue i. 88 At pie-ent the 
sibilaiuiy of English is a Kuiopean piomh, 1676 lanti 1 1 
Among my Bks. tier. 11. /ad Oii.thdy Milton would not 
have avoided them for their sihiUncy. 

Sibilant (ju'lnlunt), a. nml sb [a. I,, sibilant 
sibi latis , pres, jinlc. of sibi/iire to hiss, whistle. In 
1 b directly a. F. sibilant. ] 

A. adj. 1. Having a hissing sound ; of the 
nature oi, characterized by, hissing. 

*669 Holder litem. Speech 45 It wrte cash* to add a 
Nas.d Letter to e.n.h of the otlu-i pair of Lisping and Kilul 
ant Lettets. xBiv Kimiv & Si*, /intinnri, (riuJ) II. .*40 A 
thinly [insect] of the same tnlx*..enuis a -mall sibilant 01 
chit ping noise. *842 Borrow Bible m 'pain vii, "l he 
language. .had bourne less sibilant, and more guttural. 
1880 ly ih Cent. XXXIX. B/q 'the ghost of Shaksp.Te. . 
would probably join in the sibilant i liorus 
b. spec, in Pathol. (See quota,) 

*833 Cycl. Pract, Med. 1 . 229 The dry bronchial thorn hits 
. . includes two varieties, the sibilant mid sonorous 1 horn hus. 
*876 buiKtoivn Th. if Pract. Med. (1878) 388 As a general 
rufe, hissing ami whistling sounds 01 sibilant rhom hi arise in 
the smaller tubes. 1898 Allbutt's Sysi, Med, V. 40 The 
lespiratory murmur.. may be replat ed hy sibilant rides. 

2. Making a hissing or whistling sound. 

*80* Shaw Gen. Zool. III. 510 Sibilant Snake. Coluber 
sibilans. a 1876 M. Cota ins Pen Shetthts (1879) 1 . 77 
Horse chestnuts and elms and sibilant poplars in front. 

B. sb. A speech-hound having a hming effect ; 
a sound of the nature of s. 

*8** J. Thklwall Poet. Retreat. *65 There must be no 
clashing of consonants, no hissing of sibilants, paiticularly 
in the termination of the lines. *844 Proe. Philol , Sue. 1 . 195 
A sibilant of which the exact sound is still a matter of some 
doubt. *876 S. Bircii Rede I.ect. on Egypt 32 The final 
sigma of the Greeks is represented by the Egyptian sibilant. 
Hence Sl'Mlantly adv. 

*89* Harper's Mag. Apr. 739/1 It echoed sibilantly. 
Sibilate (srbile't), V. Also cj sibillate. [f, ppl. 
stem of h. stbildre to hiss, whistle.] 

1. intr. To hiss; to utter a hissing sound. 

*656 Blount Glossogr., Sibilate, to whistle or hiss. *823 
Examiner 33 s/x The disposition to sibilate became utium- 
troulable. 1863 Bates Nat. Ammons iv. (1S64) 71 Its 
voice is a harsh, grating hiss: It makes the noise when 
alarmed, all the individuals sibilating as they fly.. a jv ay. 

2. tram. a. To announce with a hissing sound. 

*837 New Monthly Mag. XLIX. 577 The ‘Goose and 

Gridiron ’ sibillates the joys of supper, 
b. To assail (an actor) with hissing. 

*864 Daily Tel. 28 Dec. 5/* Vociferous tragedians who 
would now be sibilated by a Victoria galleiy. 

Hence Si'bilating ppl \ a. ; Sibilatingly adv. 
*776 Burney Hist. Mtts. (1789) II. iv. 309 Why the 
Spanish should have so many silrillating endings. *83* 
Fraser's Mag. III. 399 He then proceeds.. in a circum- 
locutory sibiilaiing whisper. *86a Sala Accepted Addr. 
190 The pit began to be sibilatingly cat-calling, uproarious. 
Sibilation (sibiliri-Jan). Also 9 Bibill-, [ad. 
late L. sibildtio, noun of action f. slbilth e. So F. 
sibilation .] The action of hissing or whistling; 
a hissing or whistling sound. 

*6a6 Bacon Sylva§ 176 All Metals quenched in water give 
a Sibilation or hissing Sound. *684 tr. Sonet's Merc. 
Compit. ix. 328 When children make a noise and sibilation 
at they suck the Milk. *755 Johnson Diet., S. .unhappily 
prevails in so many of our words that it produces in the ear 
of a foreigner a continued sibilation. *80* W. Taylor in 
Monthly Mag. XIII. ro Its sibillations are attached to its 
most necessary inflections. *847 Tennyson Princ. i. 174 
He with a long low sibilation, stared As blank as death in 
marble. *892 W. H. Hudson La Plata 8 The shaip fitful 
sibilations of the dry wiry grasses on the barren places, 
b. spec. Hissing as a sign of disapproval. 

*8aa Examiner 109/2 The ecstasies of., the major part., 
set sibilation at defiance, 1854 Blachw. Mag. I.XXY I. 703 
The play was sent to Orcus. .amidst hideous sibilation. 

Sibilator (si*biU'tai). rare. In 5 aiblatour, 
9 sibillator. [Agent-noun, on L. types, f. 
Sibilate v.~\ One who hisses or whistles. 

/1440 Gesta Ram. xxxv. 137 (Harl. MS.), In that ojntre 
side is an hisser or a siblatour, and he hissithe so swetiye 
[etc.]. 1844 .J- T. Hewlett Parsons §W.vf What’s up 1 ' 
replied the sibillator. 

Sibilatory (si-bilatsri), a. Also sibill-. [See 
Sibilate v. and -oby.] Of the nature of, marked 
or expressed by, hissing. 

*830 Erased s Mag. 1 . 621 Mr. Hunt, however, notwith- 
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standing his sibillatory leception, toid the saintly squad a 
homely truth. 1858 Chamb. Jml, IX. 213 Emitting a 
long sibillatoiy whistle. 1881 World 28 Dec., A suspicion 
of sibilatory indignation. 

Sibilous (si 1 bites), a. [f. L. sibil-us adj. + -oi’s.j 
Hissing, sibilant. 

1768 G. White Selborne xvi, The grasshopper lark began 
his sibilous note in my fields last Saturday. *768 Pennint 
lint. Zool. II. 240 Its sibilous note is observed to cease 
about the latter end of July. 182* Good Study Med. I. 
537 He [Laennec] .distinguishes five principal kinds of 
rattle :. .4 The diy sibilous, or hissing. 1859 Semple Diph- 
theria 68 The respuation was accelerated, was becoming 
sibilous. 1890 Australian Girl 1. xiii. 192 There was a 
faint sibilous sound. 

II Sibilus (si- biles), [a. L. sibilus sb.] 

f 1 . A hissing in the eats. Ohs. 
c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 254 Greet sownynge in be eeris 
& sibillus, & defaute of heeringe & deefnes. 

2 . Path. A sibilant rale. 

1887 in Cassell’s Encycl. Diet. 1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 
V. 146 When rhonchus and sibilus aie present over the 
whole of both lungs.. it is unlikely that the bronchitis is 
complicated with pneumonia. 

Siblatour, obs. form of Sibilatob. 

+ Sib -lag. Ol>s.- 1 [f. Sib sbj or a. + ON. lag 
community, partnership.] = Sibred. 

c 1205 Lav. 412 He hefde muchele streng|?e. .of jjan 
Troyscen monnen, be weren his moder isib ; for bare sibe- 
laije luue hem wes bi-tweonen. 

t Sibling. Obs. [f. Sib a. + -ling *.] One 
who is of kin to another ; a relative. 

c xooo fELFRic Gen. xix. 12 Hsefst J>u suna o35e dohtra on 
bisrebyris..o38eaenigne sibling? C1423 Eng. Conq. Ireland 
102 He yaf hymself to lecherye; & nat only to many sengie 
woramen, bot he ne synned [=shunnedj nejjer spousbrych 
ne syblynges. 

+ Sibman. Obs. [f. Sib a. + Man. Sib man 
or men also freq. occur written as separate words.] 
Kinsman. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 20243 Til hir scho cald Hir sibmen. 
Ibid. 27943 Incest, bat es for to lij Bi bat Jji sibman has line 
bi. *375 Barbour Bruce nr. 403 For his sibmen wonnyt 
thar-by, That helpyt him full wilfully. 14.. Nam. in Wr.- 
Wfllckcr 690 Hie (ijfinis, a sybinane. c 1440 Alp/i. Tales 
11 Sho lete hur catvur, bat was hur awn syb-nmn, hafe at 
do with hur. 

Sibness (si'bnes). In later use only Sc. Also 
3, 7 sibnesse, 6-7 Sc. -nes; 3, 5 sybnease, 
4 subnes. [f. Sib a. + -ness. Cf. Fris. sibbens.] 

1 . Relationship, kinship. 

a 1240 Wohunge in O. E.Hom. I. 275 Nu,mi swete ihesu, 
Ieaued haue i for bi luue flesches sibnesse. €1275 On 
Serving Christ 76 in O.E.Misc. 92 pureh besybneaseofseynl 
iohan . Louerdhaue mercyofvseuervychon. £1300 Harrow. 
Hell 208 Foi )>i godnese art bou min, More for pi godnesse 
pen for pine sibnesse. 1398 Tkevisa Barth. De P. R. vtn. 

x. (Bodl. MS,), If mercurius is coniuncte hereto, .he dis- 
posepa man. .to wilting and is the hous of kynrede & nyje 
subnes. 1535 Stewart Cion. Scot. I, 58 For sic sibnes and 
also sic incest For till abhor, him thocht that that wes best. 
a 1398 Bollock Serm. Wks. 1849 I. 386 Thou will count 
thy sibnes with this man and that man. 1609 Skene Reg. 
Maj. 29 Gif she be sepai ate fra him, for parentage, and 
sibnes of blude. 1872 Michie Deeside Tales (1908) g People 
were wont to say of any inextricable problem, 1 ye might as 
soon unravel the sibness o’ the Gordons o’ Girnock '. e 189a 
Rankin in Storey Ch. ofScotl. II. 421 The relation of god- 
father and godmother which had nothing to do with bodily 
sibness at all. 

b. transf, or fig. 

a 1658 Durham Comm. Revelation xi. (1680) 433 We would 
observe the sibnesse and identity of this trumpet with the 
seven viols. 1692 A. Pitcairn Assembly iv. iii. 53 Pastoral 
Relations and Scriptural Sibnesses. *744 E. Erskine Serm, 
Wks. 1871 III, 216 The wondrous sibness between Christ 
and His Church. 

+ 2. collect. Kinsfolk, relatives. Obs.~ l 
i t 1290 Pains of Hell (MS. Digby 86) 109 pe wreiep bis 
sibnesse oper his stelep Abouen Ins heien pe flod helep. 

Si'bred. Obs. exc. dial. Forms ; a. 1 sibred- 
en, 5 -redin, sybredyn(e; 4-5 sib(be)radyn. 

0. 3-5 sibrede, 4-5 sybrede (5 cybrede, syb- 
reed), 6 sybrade ; 4 sibred, 5-6 syb(b)red, 

6 sybberid, 7 sibbered ; 7 aibrit, 9 dial, sib- 
beret(s), aib(b)ret(s), -rit(s), etc. 7. Sc. 5 sib- 
rend, sibrent. [See Sib a. and -bed, and cf. 
Gossipred.] 

1 . Relationship, kinship, consanguinity. 

a, 1127 0 . E, Chron. an. 1127, pes ilce Wiilelm hsefde asror 
numen 3es eorles dohter of Angeow to wife, oc hi waeron 
siSSan to-tweamde for sibieden. ? <11400 Morte Arth. 691 
For the sybredyne of me, fore-sake noghte this offyee. 
£1400 Destr. Troy 10326 purgh sibradyn first, Thou was 
aliet to pat lynage. 1483 Cat ft. Angl. 338/2 A Sybredyn, 
consanguinitas. _ ... 

/3. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 10108 pulke ?er pe king him let 
vor sibrede to dele, a 1300 Cursor M. 12674 I esu broper 
cald was he For sibred, wirschip, and bunte. 1390 Gower 
Conf. III. 284 Every man it scholde drede, And nameliche 
in his Sibrede. £1425 Eng. Conq. Ireland 42 All other,. . 
that sybrede or other frendshypp hadden to hym,.. weren 
I-diyue out of englond. c 1470 Harding Chron. cxxix, But 
for sibrede & consanguinilee They were departed by papall 
judgement. 

transf. 1575 Laneiiam Lett. (1871) 4 Ioyning these too 
togither, with the nighness allso of the woords, and sybred 
of the toongs. 

y. c *425 Wyntoun Cron. 11. 1. 75 Til sibrent [v.r. sibrend] 
haffande na knawlage And but al reuerens of maryage. 

2 . E. Anglian dial. The banns of marriage. 
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. Prob. from the mention/, in the banns, of * sibred ’ as an 
impediment to the marriage, 

£1440 Promp. Parv. 455/1 Sybrede, .. banna £1440 
Jacob's Well 21 Alle, pat.. don swyche weddynges be 
solemnysed^& wyth-oute syb-redes,in cherchys, inchapellys, 
or in oratoriis. 1513 Will of Poly (Somerset Ho.), If she bee 
rnaried as sone as hir sybbred bee asked. 1674 Ray d>’. 4 
E. C, Words 76 Sibberidge, or Sibbered ; the Banes of Matri- 
mony, Stiff. 1823 E. Moor Suffolk Words 348 Sibti /, 
banns of matrimony. 1860 Agnes Strickland Old Friends 
214 After their sibrigbt was out-asked. 1884 T. S. Orion 
Beeston Ghost 4 T’will be a precious long awhile afore the 
paaison axes my sibbret. 

t Si’bsomeiiess. Obs. rare, [f OE. sibsiim, 
f. Sib sb. 1 ] Peace, concord. 

a 900 0 . E. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 860, On godre gepuser- 
nesse and on micelre sibsumnesse. c 1175 Lamb. Horn, gi 
pa weren alle mid sibsumnesse, and fuleden pam apostles. 
C1275 Passion our Lord 599 in 0 . E. Misc. 54 Sibsumnesse 
eu beo among, ne beo ye nouht of-dredde. 

Sibyl (srbil). Forms : a. 4-7 sibil (4 sib- 
bil), 5-7 sibill (7 sibell) ; 4-5, 7 sibille, 4, 6 
sibile (5 Sc. sebile), 6 Bibylle ; 7- sibyl, 7-8 
sibyll. 0. 4 sybyl, 5 -ylle, 7 -yll ; 4, 6- sybil, 
5-7 sybill, 6-7 sybille. [a. OF. Sibile, Sebile ( F. 
Sibylle ), or ad. med.L. Sibilla , L. Sibylla, Sibulla, 
a. Gr. 2it&v\\a’, the explanation of this as Doric 
2,tof36\\a = Attic 0 eo 0 otiAj? is given by Jerome. 
In sense 1 now usually written with a capital, in 
sense 2 with a small letter.] 

1 . One or other of certain women of antiquity 
who were reputed to possess powers of prophecy 
and divination. 

In later times the number of these was usually set down 
as ten, flourishing at different times and places in Asia, 

, Africa, Greece, and Italy. 

_ a 1300 Cursor M. 6999 pe first sibile o pers, Men findes of 
in al wers. c 1374 Chaucer Troyhts v. 1450 He for sibille 
hissuxter sente, That called was Cossandre al aboute. 1390 
Gower Conf. II. 383 That Sibille of whom ye wite, That 
alle men yit clepen sage. £1450 Myrr. our Ladye 299 
Hethen prophesyes, whiche spake of the comynge of Crist, 
& xpecyally one of the Sybylles. 1513 Douglas AEneid 
vi. Prol. 70 Oft by Sibillis sawis he [V lrgil] tonis his stevin. 
1547-64 Ba vldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) 2 Lactantius doubt- 
eth not to count him [Hermes] among the sibiles and pro- 
phets. 1591 Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, 1. ii. 56 The spirit of deepe 
Prophecie she hath, Exceeding the nine Sibyls of old Rome. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xi. 250 The Pictures of 
the sybills are very common, and for their Prophecies of 
Christ in high esteem with Christians. 1712 Addison Sped. 
No. 495 r 10 The Prophecies of the Sybils.. made many 
Years after the Events they pietended' to foretell. 17B8 
Gibbon Decl. ij F. xliii. IV. 307 Their industry had scooped 
the Sibyll’s cave into a prodigious mine. 1831-3 E. Burton 
Eccl. Hist, xvii. (1845) 373 The verses of the Sibyls were 
known to the heathen from a remote antiquity. *870 
Emerson Soc. 4 Solit. Wks. (Bohn) III. 54 The grand 
sibyl-, and prophets, painted in fresco by Michel Angelo. 

transf. 1513 Douglas .Entid vi. Prol. 145 Thou art our 
Sibill, Crixtis modir deu. 

2 . A prophetess ; a fortune-teller, a witch. 

1589 Greene Menaphott (Arb.) 56 How now Samela, wilt 
thou be a Sybil of mishap to thy self? 1604 Shaks. Oth. 
in. iv. 70 A Sybill.. In her Prophetticke fune sow'd the 
Worke. 163a Heywood tst Pi. Iron Age 1. i, Thou art no 
Sibill, but from fury speak’st, Not inspiration ; we reguard 
thee not. 1775 Sheridan Duenna 1. iii, Thou wanton 
sybil, thou amorous woman of Endor. Ibid. u. iii, Hand- 
some 1 Venus de Medicis was a sibyl to ber. x8xx J. B. S. 
Morritt Let. 28 Dec. in Lockhart Scott, I often heard of 
her in my early youth, from a sibyl who lived m the park. 
1856 Boker Francesca da Rimini u i, Bah 1 on your sibyl 
and her prophecy! 1871 B, Taylor Faust (1875) I. vi. 111 
0 sibyl excellent, enough of adjuration! 

nttrib. and Comb. <2x7x8 Parnell Fairy Tale i8x This 
tale a Sybil-nurse areed. x8xx W. R. Sfencer Poems 115 
To pow'r like thine no sybil spells pretend. 1831 Carlyle 
Sari. Res. u. vii, Shouting question after question into the 
Sibyl-cave of Destiny. 1839-52 Bailey Festus (1848) xix. 
220 She sibyl-like Instinct with inspiration. 

3 . Omith, (See quot.) 

1829 Griffith tr. Cuvier VI. 437 Sibyl Warbler, Sylvia 
Sperata. 

II Sibylla (sibi'la). Also 4 sibila, 6-7 si- 
billa; 4 sybila, 6-7 sybilla. [a. L, Sibylla : see 
prec,] = Sibyl r. 

<1 1300 Cursor M. 7031 pan ras h e thrid sibila, bat man 
clepis delphica. 1513 Douglas AEneid vi. i. 99 Gevand 
respons onto this Sibilla, 1396 Shaks, Merch. V. 1. ii. 116 
If I liue to be as olde as Sibilla, I will dye as chaste as 
Diana. x6xx Cotgr., Sibyllin, prophecymg, of a Sybilla, 
or Sybilla-like, 1842 Smith's Diet. Gr. 4, Rom. Antiq. s v. 
Dwinatio, The Sibylla whose books gained so great an 
importance at Rome, was, according to Varro, the Ery- 
thraean. Ibid., Piophecies by some Bacis or Sibylla, 
t Sibyilianist. Obs. rare. - Sibyllist x. 
a 1641 Bp. Mountaou Acts 4 Mon. (1642) 209 So farre, that 
for their frequent testimonies from them, the Pagans 
commonly styled Christians, Sibyllianists, 

Sibyllic (sibi-lik), a. Also Sybilic. [f. Sibyl 
- l- -ic.j = next. 

a 1849 Poe XJlalume Poems (1859) 71 Its Sybilic splendor 
is beaming with Hope and Beauty. 1870 Nation XI. 
390 Sibyllic enough to be extremely puzzling to the average 
mind. 1894 Table Poems 19 With sibyllic omen Seeming 
thus to say. 

Sibylline (si-bitein), a. and sb. Also 8-9 
Sybil(l)ine, 9 Bibyline, [ad. L. Sibylltn-us , f. 
Sibylla Sibyl. Cf. sibyllin, f sibillin.’\ 

A. adj. L Pertaining to, uttered or written by, 
one or more of the Sibyls. 


In this sense usually with a capital, and qualifying looks or 
oracles: on the nature of these see EucyiL Brit. XXII. 13. 

1579-80 North Plutarch, f Caesar (x6xa) 738 That it 
was written in the Sybilline prophecies, how the Romanies 
might ouercome the Parthians. 1678 Cudworth In/ell. Syst. 
282 Concluding the whole business of the Sibylline Oracles 
. .to have been a mere Cheat and Figment ; and that theie 
never was any thing in those Sibylline Books [etc.], 1725 
tr. Dupin' s heel. Hist. 17 tk C. I. 21 The Fathers are to be 
excused for citing the Sybilline verses as true. 1776 
Gibbon Decl. 4 F. *i. I. 361 The Sibylline books enjoined 
ceremonies of a more harmless nature. 1841 Penny Cycl. 
XXI. 477/1 It may be that at this time a number of Sibylline 
oracles were forged and circulated. x88a Farrar Early 
Chr. II. 219 It had probably originated from the expecta- 
tions of Jews and Christians, and is found again and again 
in the Sibylline books. 

2 . Oracular, occult, mysterious. 

1817 Coleridge {title), Sibylline Leaves ; a Collection of 
Poems. 1834 H. Miller Scenes cf Leg. i. (1857) 3 The 
Sibyline tomes of tradition are disappearing in this part of 
the country. 1832 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Madonna (1857) 42 
Looking out, with.. her slightly dilated, sybilline eyes, 
quite through the universe. 1888 R. Garnett Emerson i. 
27 Her habitual mode of expressing herself was abrupt and 
sibylline. 

Comb. 1834 H. Miller Scenes 4 Leg. x. (1857) J S 2 Here 
ate a few sybilline-like leaves, the sole records, of his 
common everyday affairs. v 

3 . Excessive, exorbitant. 

In allusion to the Sibyl who sold three books to Tar- 
quinius Superbus at the price of the original nine. 

1830 Helps Fiiends in C. Ser. u. Introd, xx My terms are 
Sybilline. 1876 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 11. 224 To set 
a Sibylline value on their verses in proportion as they were 
unsalable. 

4 . Resembling a Sibyl. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. v. iv, See Camille Desmoulins 
..rushing out, sibylline in face; his hair streaming. x86x 
Pearson Early 4 Mid. Ages Eng. ii. 14 Suetonius Paulinus 
penetrated to the sacred island of Mona, exterminated the 
priests and white-robed Sibylline women who thronged the 
shores. 

B. sb. In pi., the Sibylline oracles or books. 

1873 Encycl. Brit. II. 177/2 It was still the main object of 
the sibyllines to combat heathenism itself. 1895 Salmond 
Doctr. Immortality iv. i. 411 These Sibyllines have come 
down to us only in the most confused and uncertain form. 

Si’byllism. [f. Sibyl + -ism.] Prophecy, 
soothsaying. 

1833 Carlyle Misc. III. 225 And himself, in a moment 
of sibylism, emitted that surprising announcement. 1875 
Encycl. Brit. II. 177/2 Fusing the remnants of Greek 
sibyllism with their native prophecy, 

Sibyllist (si bilist). Also 7 Bybillist. [ad. 
late Gr. 2i0i/AXt<rri7s : see Sibyl and -jst.] 

1 . One who believes in the Sibylline prophecies ; 
especially applied to the early Chrislians who 
accepted the Sibylline writings as genuine. 

1603 J, Dove Confut. Atheism 53 The heathens called the 
Christians Sybillistes, because Christian religion was most of 
all proued out of the Sybils Oracles. 1678 Cudworth lutell. 
Syst, 284 Upon Celsus mentioning a Sect of Christians 
called Sibyllists, Origen tells us, that these.. were called so 
in Way of disgrace, by other Christians. 1846 S. Sharpf, 
Hist. Egypt fr. Earliest Times xiii. 429 Celsus charges the 
Christians with being sibyllists. 

2 . A writer or compiler of Sibylline oracles. 

1899 Contemp. Rev. Dec. 8rx A favourite device on the 

part of a Sibyllist is to review all the kings of the period 
just before his own time. 

Slbylli'stic, a. rare. [f. Sibyl + -istio.] Of 
or pertaining to, characteristic of, the Sibyls. 

1797 T. Green Diary Lover of Lit. (1810) 39 The sudden 
and violent transitions.. from sibyllistic fury to colloquial 
familiarity. 1833 Blacfnu. Mag. LXXI V. 559 The sybilixtic 
Latin inscription-. has sometimes driven curious travellers 
frantic to discover its purport. 

SiC (sik), a. Sc. and north, a. (Chiefly Sc.) 
5- sio (6 syc), 5-9 sick, 5-7, 9 sik (5 syk). 
0 . (Chiefly north j) 5-7 syke (6 sayk, 7 syik), 
5- sike. ([Reduced form of swik, sviilk: see 
Such a. The form sike may have arisen under the 
influence of Slike a. The examples from early 
texts are probably due to the 15th century scribes.] 
= Such a. 

1 . In oidinary attributive use. 
a. 1375 Barbour Bruce vm. 180 Sloppis. .left he. .of sic 
quantite, That fyffe hundir mycht sammyn rjjde, 1424 Sc. 
Acts, Jets. /(1814) II. 6/1 At bai jmt sik treis pertenys to 
[etc.J. c 1450 Holland Howled 93 With sic courtassy as 
he couth, on kneis he fell. 1508 Kennedie Flyting tv. 
Dunbar 26 Pretendand the to wryte sic skaldit skrowis. 
1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 5 The beimes of 
the Sone. .in sik brichtnes. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 6 In his 
court.. there is sick vprightnes. *678 Sir G. Mackenzie 
Crim. Laws Scot. 11. (1699) *35 Together with sick witnesses 
as best knows the verity of the Premisses. 1721 Ramsay 
Prospect of Plenty 6 That store which Heav’n In sic 
abundance to theirhandshasgiv’n. 1814 A. Wilson Loss o' 
the Pack, Sic cheeks 1 sic een 1 Sic smiling looks ! were 
never, never seen. 1858 M. Porteous Souter johnny 30 
At sic change ye’ll grow clean wud. 

0. £*375 Sc. Leg. Saints xvi. {Magdalene) 166 Sike lufe 
til hyre had Ihesu swet. c 1400 a6 Pol, Poems 123 Whether 
thydayes, lord, be syke As mennys dayes, that dwellen 
here? 1480 Newcastle Merch. Vent . (Surtees) I. 3 Wppon 
payn of syke fin as shalbe thought reasonable. 1579 
Spenser Shep/i. Cal. Feb. 211 Sike fancies weren foolene, 
1389 Peele Eclogue Gratulatory 31 Sike verse, I tell thee, 
ought have a great vaunt. 1604 Urie Court-bk, (1892) 4 
Fewaill . . syik as petteis, turn's, or haidder. 1665 BrathwAit 
Comment Two Tales 82 Is it Love, a God’s Name, or some 
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SIBILATORY. 


SIBBED. 


1500-20 Dunbar roems vi. 55 We weir als sib as seue & 
riddill. *567 Drant Horace , Sal. H vij b, Pithagoras, when 
shall thy beanes, or colewoorte sybbe of kynde, Kefreshe my 
hungry appetyte? cxfieo A. Humc Brit. Tongue (1865) 21 
For c and k are sa sib, that the ane is a greek and the other 
alatin symbol of one sound. 1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) 

I. cvi, 260 Sense of death is a sib friend and of kin and 
blood to fife. 1897 Naturalist 84 The singular stability and 
depth of his conviction, often leiterated to those mentally 
sib, that Matter was All. 

2 . Related by blood or kinship to (or + with ) a 
person. *j* In early use also with dative. 

c x2oo OiuvtiN 323 To streonenn streon, to wurr)?enn sibb 
Wibb kingess & wibb preostess. c 1 xepGcn. Ex. 228 U t 
of his side he toe a rib. And made a wimman him ful sib. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chran Wace (Rolls) 12648 A knyght per 
was, bight Qayntalyn, Syb bemperour,& his cosyn. ? a *366 
Chaucer Rom. Rose ugo Largesse.. Hilde _by_ the honde a 
knyght of ptys, Was sibbe to Artour of Biitaigne. r 1440 
Gesta Rom. lxx. 323 pou art..wele ny sybbe to my loul, 
for he is thyne Eem, and pou art his cosyn. _ 1470-85 
Malor v Arthur nr. iii. 103 This pouie man.. is not his 
fader; he is no thyng syb to hym. 1534 More Com/, agst. 
Trib. hi. vi, Many one.. that neither shall be sib to thy 
blood, nor any word bear of thy name. 1579 Spenser 
Sheph. Cal. May 269 Sicker, I am very sybbe [gloss , of 
kinne] to you. 1600 Maid's Metnm. iv. ii, That Shepheard- 
esse so neare is Sib to me, As I ne may (for all this world) 
her wed. 1808 Southey Chron. Cid 244 You are sib to the 
damsels. 1848 Lytton Harold 1. i, She is sibbe to Githa, 
wife of Godwin. x888 H. Morten Hospital Li/e 43 Re- 
member, I am sib to none but yourself now, and you should 
be good to me. 

b. transf. ox Jig. Closely related, allied, akin, 
or similar, to some other thing. 

c iaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 219 pe uuemeste bou is sib b e 
nepemeste rote. C1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 86 Witep 
wel, pis maundement is sibbe to many synnes. c 1430 
Hymns Virgin (1867) p. xvi, At .xxx. yere he is named a 
man And syb to the bull of natuie strange. 1532 More 
Con/ut. Tindale Wks. 469/1 But there is none of those 
storyes any thyng sybbe to saynt Johns ghospel. 1577-87 
Holtnshed Chron. 1. 13/1 The English interiection, Fough, 
which is vsed in lothing a ranke or strong sauour, scemeth 
to be sib to the other, 1601 Holland Pliny II. xoi It must 
be vsed with moderation, for otherwise it bieedeth drovvsi- 
nesse, sib to the lethargy, X637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent. 
Ep, B, Neater to Sycophancy then to Sincerity, and . . 
sibber to appeaching Hostility, then fraternall Charity. 
1760-74 Fergusson Rising 0/ the Session Poems (1845) 
20 Though a dram to Rob's mair sib Than is his wife. 1786 
T. Walker Ep. to Burns (Jam.), I'm but a ragget cout 
myseP, 0 wre sib to you. 1826 J. Wilson Nad. A vior. Wks. 
1855 I, 220 The seeds of an aphorism— at least if It be.. sib 
to an apophthegm— never were in him. 1894 Latto Tam . 
Bodkin ix. 88 A toom head an’ licht heels bein' raither sib 
to ane anither. 

f o. Sc, Having a right or claim to a thing. Ohs. 
xjot Suppl. Did. Decis. Crt. 0/ Session (1826) IV. 503 
Some argued.. that creditors seemed to be much sibber to 
these annual rents than the factors. X73X Kelly Scot. Prov. 
197 It is something to be Sub to a good Estate. 

3. absol. as so. a. As pi. Kinsfolk, relatives. 
Also Jig. 

a 1000 Soul St Body 4 ponne se deaS cyme#, asundraS pa 
sibbe, pa pe aer somud waeron. ai 200 [see Fremd a. 4]. 
0x250 Gen. <5- Ex. 2503 He bad sibbe cumen him bi-foren, 
Or he was ut of werlde boren. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7086 
pis child wax so wel & peu, as iseie fremde & sibbe. c 13x5 
Shoreham 1.68 So drawyphyaffinite WyJ> alle pyne sibbe, 
Ase pou of hire sibben drajst. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
xxv. 1x5 Nowper of fader ne broper, sibbe ne fremmed. 1440 

J. Shirley DetheK. James 25 His tirannye ynmeasurable, 
without pite or mercy to sibbe or to freme. 1755 R. Forbes 
Shop Bill xii, Gloves likewise, to hap the hand of fremt an' 
sib. x88a Mrs. Raven's Temptation III. 350 All nice 
people are related to each other, and so are all nasty people 
— God’s sib, and Satan's sib— the two 1 

l>. A kinsman or kinswoman. 
a 1023 Wulfstan Horn. xxx. 146 paer ne byS sybbes lufu 
to otSrum. _ a 1300 Cursor M. 27174 Quat man he es pat did 
pe sin,.. Sib or fremd, lok quar it es. 1393 Langl. P. PI. 
C. vii. 135 Dame purnele, a prestes file [v.r. sibbe], prioresse 
worth hue neuere. 1582 Stanyhurst ZEneis 1. (Arb.) 29 
Thee murther he whusted, His syb in her mourning with 
long coynd foigerye feeding. <1x593 Marlowe Eaw. 11, 
in. ii, Tush Sib, if this be all, Valoys and I will soone be 
friends againe. 1625 Bp. Mountagu App. Csesar 130 So 
also with our Puritans, very Sibs unto those Fathers of the 
Society. x858 Browning Ring <5- Bk. 11. 513 From goody, 
gossip, cater-cousin and sib. 1894 F. S. E lus Reynard the 
Fox 213 It is Lapieel the Coney, My old-time sib, my 
ancient crony. 

Sitotoed, a. dial. [f. Sib a. 2 ] Akin. 

1674 Ray N. C. Words 40 Sit'd: a kin ; no sole sit'd, nothing 
akin: No more sib’d then sieve and riddle, that grew both 
m a wood together. 1818 Wilbraham Chesh. Gloss., Sibbed, 
related to, of kin. 

Si'totoeus (also -ans, -ins), var. of Siwens. 

179a Statist. Acc. Scot. V. 146 The disease called Sibbins 
..has made its appearance once or twice in this parish. 
1798 J. Paterson in Beddoes Contrib. Phys. <$• Med. 
KnowL (1799) 410 The sibbens affecting the surface of the 
body, more than the common lues. 1822 Hibbert Desc. 
Shetl. Isl, 542 There is a great variety of cutaneous com- 
plaints. .. Sibbens, a disease hitherto ill defined, I saw 
occasionally. i8sx in W. Ciamond Ann. Banff [ 1891) I. 
369 A case of ‘Sibbans’ reported by Dr. Whyte in the 
Gallowhill. 

Sibtoered, -ridge : see Sibbed. 
Sibber-sauce. Ohs. exc. dial. [Perh. ad. L. 
cibdri-us pertaining to food.] A sauce ; a com- 
pound or concoction of this nature. Also fig. 

1556 Olde Antichrist 132 b, To this use serue,.many 
drinkes and sibber sawces. 1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus , 1. 
(1879) 64 They would neuer go about to coulour their faces 


with such sibher-sawces. 111603 T. Cartwright Confui. 
Rhem. N. T. (1618) 588 Which with another sibber-sawce of 
vain words they haue set before him here again. £1613 
Sir E. Coke in Amos Gt. Oyer Poisoning (1846) 249 The 
composition of his own sibber sauces. X868-98 in Yoiksliire 
glossaries (in the form sipper -sauce). 

Sibbil, obs. f. Sibyl. Sibbifcs : see Sibbed. 
Si'bboleth, ». rare- 1 . [See Shibboleth.] 
intr. To speak with a special pronunciation. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 134 At this day [it] is 
call’d Spawhawit (or as they Sibboleth, Sphawhawn ) and by 
most writers differently spelled. 

Siberian (ssibiVnan), a. and sb. Also 8 Sibir- 
ian. [f. the name of the country Sibei ia +• -AN.] 

A. adj. 1 . Of or belonging to, characteristic 
of, Sibena. 

1719 De Foe Crusoe 11. (Globe) 600 A faithful Muscovite 
Servant, or rather a Siberian Servant. 1789 G. White 
Selborne cvi, The writer, .thinks he never befoie or since 
has encountered such rugged, Siberian weather. 1802 
Pinkerton Mod. Geogr. I. 317 ( Russia exchanges her 
precious Siberian furs for tea, silk, and nankeen. _ Ibid. 
II. 72 The oak, and the liazle, . .cannot exist in a Siberian 
climate. 1890 Gunter Miss Nobody > xv ; The draughts in 
the lobbies of this house are simply Siberian. 

2. In special applications: a. In names of 
animals or birds, as Siberian cow, dog , ibex, 
rabbit , weasel', Siberian crane , crow , Jalion, 
finch , etc. 

X774 Goldsm. Not. Hist. (1776) III. 32 The zebu, or little 
African cow, and the grunting, or "Siberian cow, aie but 
different races of the bison. 2785 Latham Gen. Synop. 
Birds III. i. 37 "Sibtt tan Crane.. inhabits the vast maishes 
and lakes in Sibiria. 1819 GRiFFint tr. Cuvier VIII. 331 
The Siberian Ci ane, . . A rdea Gigantca. Ibid. VII. 181 
"Siberian Ciovv, Cormts Sibiricus. 1800 Shaw Gen, Bool. 

1 . 11, 278 The "Siberian Dog (Cams Sibil inn) . . may be sub- 
divided into several races, differing as to strength and si/e. 
1781 Latham Gen. Synop. Birds 1 . 1. 113 "Siberian Falcon., 
has the bill and air of a Kestrel. 1872 Coues N. Amer. 
Birds 130 "Siberian Finch. Dusky purplish; neck above 
pale yellowish. 1854 Meall Moubray's Poultry 177 
Russian or "Siberian [Fowl], 1783 Latham Gen. Sj nop. 
Birds II. 1. 124 "Sibirian Giosbenk. 1809 Shaw Gen. Zool. 
VII. 1. 207 "Siberian Ilawk. Falco Sibiricus. 1827 
Griffith tr. Cuvier J . 356 The "Siberian Ibex, Ibex Alpinm 
Sibiricarum. x88x Lyell Pigeons 8x The smooth-legged 
chequered or spangled ones are known in this country as 
Ural ice, while the rough-legged spangled birds are called 
"Siberian ice [-pigeons], 1781 Latham Gen. Synop . Birds I. 

I. 391 ‘Siberian Jay.. inhabits Siberia; but its manneis are 
totally unknown. 1827 Griffith tr. Cuvier III. go The 
"Siberian Rabbit ( Lepus Tolai). 1783 Latham Gen. Synop. 
Birds II. 11. 556 "Silurian Titmouse, La Mesange de 
Siberie. 1884 Coues N. A mer. Birds 267 Parus cineius, 
Siberian Titmouse. Ibid. 284 Motacilla ocularis, "Siberian 
Wagtail. 1783 Latham Gen. Synop. Birds II. 1. +56 
"Sibirian Warbler, Motacilla montanella. x8oo Shaw Gen. 
Zool. 1 , 11. 431 "Siberian Weesel, Viverra Sibirica. 1827 
Griffith tr. Cuvier ll. 091 The Siberian Weasel, or Chorok 
. . , resembles the Polecat in size, form, and proportions. 

b. In names of plants, trees, or fruits, as Siber- 
ian barley , crab (apple), iris, larkspur, oat , etc. 

1831 Loudon Encycl. Agric. (1857) § 5°&3 The "Siberian 
barley., was introduced to this country in 1768, but is 
believed to be now lost or merged in the parent species. 
1767 Abercrombie Ev. Man his own Gardener (1803) 
671/2 The "Siberian Crab; the tree dwai fish and the fruit 
small. 2887 Ruskin Prseterita II. 142 Nor were all the 
apples .. worth a single dishful of the Siberian crabs of 
Herne Hill. 1823 J. Badcqck Dam. Amusetn. 48 Another 
variety that flourishes well, comes from the Foxley apple 
and the "Siberian harvey. 1802 Pinkerton Mod. Geogr. 

II. 72 The black and white hellebore, the "Siberian iris. 

1882 Garden 3 June 391/3 Other upright-shaped bouquets 
are of. .Siberian Iris. Ibid. 25 Mar. 201/3 The "Siberian 
Larkspur, with its handsome foliage and tall spikes of dark 
. . flowers. X805 R, W. Dickson Pracl. Agile. I. 378 In the 
"Siberian or Tartarian oat the grains are thin and small. 
1856 Morton Cycl. Agric. II. 489/1 Siberian Eaily White 
Oat.— This variety is originally from the north of Europe, 
and was sent to this country in 1839.. 1832 Planting 

(L. U. K.) 34 Pinus Siberica, "Siberian pine. 1802 Pinker- 
ton Mod. Geogr. II. 72 The "Siberian plum, and crab,., 
form thickets of exquisite beauty. 1837 P. Keith Boi. Lex. 
204 If the "Siberian Sowthistle shuts at night the ensuing 
day will be fine. 1832 Planting (L. U. K.) 125 The "Siberian 
stone or Cembra pine, is a highly ornamental species in 
England. i86x Bentley Man. Bot. 659 Pinus Cembra, the j 
Siberian Stone Fine, has also edible seeds. 1763 Mills I 
Pract. Hush. I. 475 Another species of vetch, viz. the 
"Siberian, ..bids fair to become, perhaps, the most useful of 
all for fodder, 1775 Ann. Reg. 130 A field of "Siberian 1 
wheat, .in. .Yorkshire. 1 

c. Miscellaneous, as Siberian oil-seed, plague. 

1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Siberian oil-seed, a local 

name in Canada for the Camelina saiiva, or Gold of 
pleasure. 1884 Encycl. Brit. XVII. 58/1 Anthrax. .is 
epizootic, .in. .Siberia, where it is known as the Sibirskaja 
jaswa (Siberian boil-plague). 1885 tVestern Daily Press 
19 Jan. 7/3 The woolsoiters' disease, known also as splenic 
fever, malignant pustule, and Siberian plague. 

B. sb. 1 . A native of Siberia. 

X719 De Foe Crusoe 11. (Globe) 603 The Sibei ian, who was , 
Servant to the young Lord, told us [etc.]. X782 J. Brown 
ComPend. View Religion I. ii. 35 The Siberians, .cast their 
newly born infants into rivers. 1834 Orr's Circle Sii., Org. 
Nat. I. 324 The Arctic Ocean, which washes the sea-board 
of the Laps and Siberians. 

2. pi. Shares in Siberian gold-mines. 

X906 West m. Gag, ax Nov. xi/x The catalogue of ‘ Siber- 
ians 1 will . . be added to in a day or two by the registration 
of the Kluchi Gold Mines. 

Hence Sibe-xianize v., to send to Siberia; to 
render Siberian in character. 


1864 Daily Tel. 9 Aug., After a century of Cossacking, 
bombarding, knouting, and Sibei iamsing. x88o Miss Bird 
Japan I. 3 The climate of Noithern Yt*2i> is Kibetianued 
by the cold current from the Sea of Okot-k\ 

t Sibe'rite. Min. Obs. [f. Siber-im -ite; 
named by C. Lermina ( 1 799).] = Uuhulmtk. 

x8oz Phil. Trans. XCII. 316 The tourmalin of a purplish 
red colout.ris exactly similar to that of Siberia, to which 
the names of rubellite, of daoutite, and of Siberite, have 
been successively given, 1823 W. Phillips Min. (ed. 3) 
i?7 Rubellite.. occuis in a granite mountain in the Uiuli.m 
chain in Siberia,, .whence this mineral has been also tailed 
Siberite. x868 Waits Diet. Chon. 

Si bilauce. rare. [See Sibilant and -ancii, 
and cf. F. sibilatue.] The character of being 
sibilant ; a hissing sound. 

1823 Southey Lett. (1856) III. 397 The woid preceding 
ends with s, and would occasion too nuttked a sibilauce to 
be admitted without necessity. 1892 #AN(>Wii.i. Bow Myst. 
116 He felt like the author to whose e.us is home the 
ominous sibilance of the pit. 

Si'bilancy. rare. [See next and -ancv.] = prec. 

1871 Earle I’hilol. Eng. Tongue i, 88 At ptesent the 
sibilancy of English is a Emopeau piovcrh. 1876 Lown.l. 
Among my BAs. Sei. 11. j 3 U Ceitutnly Milton would not 
have avoided them for their sibilancy. 

Sibilant (srbilfuit), a. and sb. [a. I., sibilant-, 
sibilans, pres. pple. of sibihire to hiss, whistle. In 
1 b directly a. F. sibilant 

A. adj. 1 . Having a hissing sound ; of the 
nature of, characterized by, hissing. 

1669 Hot unit lih’tn. Speech 45 It win e caste to add a 
Nasal Leticr to each of the othet pair of Lisping and Sibil* 
ant Letters. 18x7 Kirby & Sr. /inf onto/. (iWitJ) II. *<40 A 
third [insect] of the same tribe.. emits a small sibilant 01 
chit ping noise. 1842 Bonutnv Bible in .Spain vii, ’J be 
language, .had betuine less sibilant, and mote guttural. 
1880 vjth Cent. XXXIX. 8/9 The ghost of Shahspi tv. . 
would probably join in the sibilant chotus, 
b. spec, in Pathol. (See quots,) 

1833 Cycl. Prail, Med. 1.229 The diy bronchial thorn bus 
..includes two varieties, the sihilunt and sonorous iliom bus. 
1876 Buis row 1: Th. <5 Pract. Med. (1878) 388 Asa general 
1 ule, hissing and whistling sounds 01 sibilant rltuiii hi arise m 
the smaller tubes. 1898 Allbutt' i Syst. Med. V. \<> The 
tespiratoiy murmur.. may be icplaied by sibilant idles. 

2 . Making a hissing 01 whistling sound. 

1802 Shaw Gen. Zool. III. 530 Sibilant Snake. Coluber 
sibilans. a 1876 M. Collins Pen Sketihes (1879) I, 77 
Horse chestnuts and elms and sibilant poplars in front. 

B. sb. A speech-sound having a hissing effect ; 
a sound of the nature of s. 

x8»* J. Thelwall Poet. Retreat. 165 There must be no 
clashing of consonants, no hissing of sibilants, pai ticularly 
in the termination of the lines. 1844 Pi oc . l'hilol. Soc. 1 . 195 
A sibilant of which the exact sound is still a matter of some 
doubt. 1876 S. Bircii Rede Led. on Egypt 32 The final 
sigma of the Greeks is represented by the Egyptian sibilant. 

Hence Si'bilantly adv. 

1891 Hajper's Mag. Apr. 739/1 It echoed sibilanlly. 

Sibilate (si-bib't), ». Also 9 sibillate. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. sibihire to hiss, whistle.] 

1 . intr. To hiss ; to utter a hissing sound. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Sibilate, to whistle ot hiss. 1823 
Examiner 332/ 1 The disposition to sibilate became tinum- 
troulable. 1863 Bates Nat. Amazons iv. (1864) 71 Its 
voice is a harsh, grating hiss: it makes the iioisc when 
alarmed, all the individuals sibilating as they fly.rajvay. 

2 . Ivans, a. To announce wtth a hissing sound. 

1837 Neiu Monthly Mag. XLIX. 577 The * Goose and 

Gridiron ’ sibiliates the joys of supper, 

b. To assail (an actor) with hissing. 

1864 Daily Tel. 28 Dec. 5/r Vociferous tragedians who 
would now be sibilated by a Victoria gallery. 

Hence Si'bilating ppl. a . ; Si'bilatingly adv. 
1776 Burney Hist. Mus. (1789) II. iv. 309 Why the 
Spanish should have so many sibillating endings. 1831 
Fraser's Mag. 111 . 399. He then proceeds.. in a ciiuim- 
locutory sibillating whisper. 186a Sala Accepted Addi. 
190 The pit began to be sibilatingly cat-calling, uproarious. 

Sibilation (sibilci-Jan). Also 9 sibill-, [ad. 
late L. sibilatio , noun of action f. sibihire. So F. 
sibilation.'] The action of hissing or whistling; 
a hissing or whistling sound. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 176 All Metals quenched in watei giw 
a Sibilation or hissing Sound. 1684 tr. Bond's Mer.. 
Compit. ix. 328 When children make a noise and sibilation 
as they suck the Milk. 1755 Johnson Db S. .unhappily 
prevails in so many of our winds that it ptoduu-s in the eat 
of a foreigner a continued sibilation. 1802 W. Twior 111 
Monthly Mag. XIII, 10 Its sibillations aie utt.iihed to its 
most necessary inflections. X847 Tpnnvson Prine. i. 174 
He with a long low sibilation, stated As blank as death lit 
marble. 1892 \V. H. Hudson La Plata 8 The shatp titful 
sibilations of the diy wiry grasses on the barren places, 
b. spec. Hissing as a sign of disapproval. 

1822 Examiner 109/2 The ecstasies of.. the major part., 
set sibilation at defiance. 1854 Blac&w. Mag. I.XXV I. 70; 
The play was sent to Orcus .amidst hideous sibilation. 

sihilator (shbilctar). rare. In 5 aiblatour, 

9 aibillator. [Agent-uoun, on L. types, J. 
Sibilate ®.] One who hisses or whistles. 

/14J0 Gesta Rom. xxxv. 137 (Harl. MS), In that ojwre 
side is an hisser or a siblatour, and he bissithe so swetlye 
[etc,]. 1844 J. T. Hf.wlet r Parsons W. v, * What’s up’/ * 
repliedjhe sibillator. 

Sibilatory (si-bilatari), a. Also sibill-. [See 
Sibilate v. and -ory.] Of the nature of, marked 
or expressed by, hissing. 

1830 Fraser's Mag. 1 . 621 Mr. Hunt, however, notwith- 



SIBILOUS 


SIC. 


standing his sibillatory leception, told the saintly squad a 
homely tiutli. 1858 Chanib. Jrnl. IX. 213 Emitting a 
long sibillatoiy whistle. 1881 World 28 Dec., A suspicion 
of sibilatory indignation. 

SibilOUS (si-bilas), a. [f. L. sibil-us adj. + -ous.] 
Hissing, sibilant 

1768 G. White Selborue xvi, The grasshopper laik began 
his sibilous note in my fields last Saturday. 1768 Pknn\nt 
Brit. Zool. II. 240 Its sibilous note is observed to cea.se 
about the latter end of July. 1822 Good Study Med. I. 
S37 He [Laennec] distinguishes five piincipal kinds of 
rattle:.. 4 The dry sibilous, or hissing. 1859 Semple Diph- 
theria 68 The respiration was accelerated, was becoming 
sibilous. *890 Australian Git l I. xiii. 192 There was a 
faint sibilous sound. 

II SibilllS (si'bibs). [a. L. sibilus sb.J 
f 1 . A hissing in the eais. Ohs. 

0x400 Lanf rant's Citurg. 254 Gieet sownynge in be eeris 
& sibillus, & defaute of heeringe & deefnes. 

2 . Path. A sibilant rile. 

1887 in Cassell's Encycl. Did. 1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 
V. 146 When rhonchus and sibilus are present over the 
whole of both lungs.. it is unlikely that the bionchitis is 
complicated with pneumonia. 

Siblatour, obs. form of Sibilator. 
t Sib-laj. Ohs .- 1 [f. Sib sbO or a. + ON. lag 
community, partnership.] = Sibred. 

c 1205 Lay. 4x2 He hefde muchele stieng(je. .of J>an 
Troyscen monnen, be weren his model isib ; for bare sibe- 
Ia}e luue hem wes bi-tweonen. 
t Sibling. Obs. [f. Sib a. + -LING 1 .] One 
who is of kin to another ; a relative. 

c tooo /Elfric Gen. xix. 12 Hsefst )m suna oSSe dohtra on 
bisrebyrig . . oScSesenigne sibling? c 1425 Eng. Conq. Ireland 
102 He yaf hymself to lecherye ; & nat only to many sengle 
wommen, bot he ne synned [=s>hunnedj neber spousbrych 
ne syblynges. 

t Sibman. Obs. [f. Sib a. + Man. Sib man 
or men also freq. occur written as separate words.] 
Kinsman. 

<11300 Cursor M. 20243 Til hir scho cald Hir sibmen. 
Ibid, 27943 Incest, bat es for to lij Hi bat |u sibman has line 
hi. 1375 Barbour Bruce in. 403 For his sibmen wonnyt 
thar-by, That helpyt him full wilfully. 14. . Nom. in Wr,- 
Wulcker 690 Hie nffims, a sybmane. 0x440 Alph. Tales 
ii Sho lete hur carvur, bat was hur awn syb-man, hafe at 
do with hur. 

Sibuess (si-bnes). In later use only Sc. Also 
3, 7 sibnesse, 6-7 Sc. -nes; 3, 5 sybnesse, 
4 subues. [f. Sib a. + -ness. Cf. Fris. sibbens.] 

I. Relationship, kinship. 

a 1240 Wohunge in O. E. Horn. I. 275 Nu, mi swete ihesu, 
leauerl haue i for bi luue flesches sibnesse. 0x273 On 
Serving Christ 76111 0 . E. Misc. 92 pureh be sybnesse of seynt 
iohan . Louerdhaue mercy ofvseuervychon. c X300 Harrow. 
Hell 208 For hi godnese art bou min, More for bi godnesse 
pen for bine sibnesse. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vm. 
x. (Bodl. MS.), If merturius is coniuncte hereto.. he dis- 
poseba man.. to writing and is the hous of kynrede & nyje 
subnes. 1335 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 58 For sic sibnes and 
also sic incest For till abhor, him tliocht that that wes best. 
a 1398 Rollocic Serin. Wks. X849 I. 386 Thou will count 
thy sibnes with this mail and that man. 1609 Skene Reg. 
Maj. 29 Gif she be sepaiate fra him, for parentage, and 
sibnes of blude. 1872 Michie Deeside Tales (1908) 9 People 
were wont to say of any inextricable problem, ‘ ye might as 
soon unravel the sibness o' the Gordons o’ Girnock '. c 1892 
Rankin in Storey Ch. o/Scotl. II. 42X The relation of god- 
father and godmother which had nothing to do with bodily 
sibness at all. 

b. transf. or Jig. 

a 1638 Durham Comm. Revelation xi. (1680) 433 We would 
observe the sibnesse and identity of this trumpet with the 
seven viols. 1692 A. Pitcairn Assembly iv. iii. 53 Pastoral 
Relations and Scriptural Sibnesses. 1744 Erskine Serm. 
Wks. 1871 III, 216 The wondrous sibness between Christ 
and His Church. 

f 2 . collect. Kinsfolk, relatives. Obs .— 1 
<11290 Pains of Hell (MS. Digby 86) 109 pe wreieb his 
sibnesse ober his steleb Abouen lus heien be Hod heleb- 
Si-bred. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : a. 1 sibred- 
en, 5 -redin, sybredyn(e ; 4-5 sib(be)radyn. 

0 . 3-5 sibrede, 4-5 sybrede (5 cybrede, syb- 
reed), G ay brade ; 4 sibred, 5-6 syb(b)red, 

6 aybberid, 7 sibbered ; 7 sibrit, 9 dial, sib- 
beret(s), sib(b)ret(s), -rit(s), etc. 7. Sc. 5 sib- 
rend, sibrent. [See Sib a. and -bed, and cf. 
Gossipred.] 

1 . Relationship, kinship, consanguinity. 

a. 1127 O. E. Citron, au. 1127, pes ilce Willelm haefde seror 
numen 3 es eorles dohter of Angeow to wife, oc hi wasron 
si 53 an to-tweamde for sibieden. ? <2x400 Marie Arih. 691 
For the sybredyne of me, fore-sake noghte this offyee. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 10326 purgh sibradyn first, Thou was 
aliet to bat lynage. 1483 Cath. Angl. 338/2 A Sybredyn, 
cansanguinitas. 

p. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 10108 pulke ?er be king him let 
vor sibrede to dele. <t 1300 Cursor M, 12674 lesu brober 
cald was he For sibred, wirschip, and bunte. 1390 Gower 
Conf. III. 284 Every man it scholde drede, And nameliche 
in bis Sibrede. c 1423 Eng. Conq. Ireland 42 All other, . . 
that sybrede or other frendshypp hadden to hym,.. weren 
I-dryue out of englond. c Z47 ° Harding Chfon, cxxix, But 
for sibrede & consanguinltee They were departed by papal! 
mdgement. .... 

transf. 1373 Laneiiam Lett. (1871) 4 Ioymng these too 
togither, with the nighness allso of the woords, and sybred 

of the toongs. . , ,, 

v. c 1423 Wyntoun Cron. ir. u 75 Til sibrent [v.r. sibrend] 
haffande na knawlage And but al reuerens of maryage. 

2 . E. Anglian dial. The banns of marriage. 
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_ Prob. from the mentiori, in the banns, of ‘ sibred ’ as an 
impediment to the marriage. 

ex 440 Promp. Parv. 453/1 Sybrede, .. lanna. c 1440 
Jacob's Well 21 Alle, bat.. don mvyche weddynges be 
soIemnysed,& wyth-outesyfa.iedes t in cherchys, inchapellys, 
or in oratoriis. 1313 Will of Poly (Somerset Iio.), If she bee 
maried as sone as hir sybbred bee asked. 1674 Ray .S’, 4 
E. C. Words 76 Sibbertdge , or Stbbered ; the Banes of Mati 1- 
mony, Stiff. 1823 E. Moor Suffolk Words 348 Sibiit, 
banns of matrimony, i860 Agnes Strickland Old Friends 
214 After their sibright was out-asked. 1884 J. S. Orion 
Beesion Ghost 4 T’will be a piecious long awhile afore the 
paarson axes my sibbret. 

t Srbsomeness. Obs. rare. [f. OE . sibsum, 
f. Sib sbd] Peace, concord. 

<2900 O, E. Citron. (Parker MS.) an. 860, Oiigodregejiuar- 
nesse and on micelre sibsumnesse. c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 91 
pa weren alle mid sibsumnesse, and fuleden bani apostles. 
ciayS Passion our Lord 5gg in O. E.Misc. 54 Sibsumnesse 
eu beo among, ne beo ye nouht of.dredde. 

Sibyl (srbil). Forms : a. 4-7 sibil (4 sib- 
bil), 5-7 sibill (7 sibell) ; 4-5, 7 sibille, 4, 6 
sibile (5 Sc. sebile), 6 sibylle ; 7- sibyl, 7-8 
sibyll. j3. 4 sybyl, 5 -ylle, 7 -yll ; 4, 6- sybil, 
5-7 sybill, 6-7 sybille. [a. OF. Sibile, Sebile (F. 
Sibylle), or ad. med.L. Sibilla , L. Sibylla, Sibulla, 
a. Gr. Xl 0 vk\a; the explanation of this as Doric 
2 io 06 \\a = Attic ®eo 0 ov\rj is given by Jerome. 
In sense 1 now usually written with a capital, in 
sense 2 with a small letter.] 

1 . One or other of certain women of antiquity 
who were reputed to possess powers of prophecy 
and divination. 

In later times the number of these was usually set down 
as ten, flourishing at different times and places in Asia, 
, Africa, Greece, and Italy. 

_ « 1300 Cursor M. 6999 pe first sibile 0 pers, Men findes of 
inalweis. c 1374 Chaucer Troy Ins v. 1450 He for sibille 
his suster sente, That called was Cassandre al aboute. 1390 
Gower Conf. II. 383 That Sibille of whom ye wite, That 
alle men yit clepen sage. £1450 Myrr. our Ladye 2 99 
Hethen prophesyes,, whiche spake of the comyngeof Crist, 
& specyally one of the Sybylles. 1513 Douglas AEneid 
vi. Prol, 70 Oft by Sibillis sawis he [Virgil] tonis his stevin. 
1347-64 Bauldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) 2 Lactantius doubt- 
eth not to count him [Hermes] among the sibiles and pro- 
phets. 1391 Shaks, i Hen. VI, 1. ii. 56 The spiiit of deepe 
Prophecie she hath, Exceeding the nine Sibyls of old Rome. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xi. 230 The Pictures of 
the sybills are very common, and for then Prophecies of 
Chiist in high esteem with Chiistians. 1712 Addison Sped. 
No. 49s Pro The Prophecies of the Sybils.. made many 
Years after the Events they pietended" to foretell. 178B 
Gibbon Decl. <}• F. xliii. IV. 307 Their industry had scooped 
the Sibyll's cave into a prodigious mine, 1831-3 E. Burton 
Eccl. Hist. xvii. (X84S) 373 The verses of the Sibyls were 
known to the heathen from a remote antiquity. 1870 
Emerson Soc. .5- Solit. Wks, (Bohn) III. 34 The grand 
sibyls and prophets, painted in fiesco by Michel Angelo. 

transf. 1513 Douglas shneid \r. Prol. 14s Thou art our 
Sibill, Cristis modir deir. 

2 . A prophetess; a foi tune-teller, a witch. 

1389 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 56 How now Samela, wilt 
thou be a Sybil of mishap to thy self? 1604 Shaks. Oth. 
in. iv. 70 A Sybill.. In her Frophetticke furie sow’d the 
Worke. *632 Heywood xst Pt. Iron Age 1. i, Thou art no 
Sibill, but from fury speak’st, Not inspiration ; we reguard 
thee not. 1775 Sheridan Duenna 1. iii, Thou wanton 
sybil, thou amorous woman of Endor. Ibid. u. iii, Hand- 
some 1 Venus de Medicis was a sibyl to her. 18x1 J. B. S. 
Mohritt Let. 28 Dec. in Lockhart Scott, I often heard of 
her in my early youth, from a sibyl who lived in the park. 
1836 Boicer Francesca da Rimini 1. i, Bah 1 on your sibyl 
and her prophecy! 1871 B. Taylor. Faust (1875) I. vi. hi 
O sibyl excellent, enough of adjuration! 

attrib. and Comb. <1x7x8 Parnell Fairy Tale j8i This 
tale a Sybil-nurse areed. x8xx W. R. Si’encer Poems 115 
To pow'r like thine no sybil spells pretend. 1831 Carlyle 
Sart. Res. it, vii, Shouting question after question into the 
Sibyl-cave of Destiny. 1839-52 Bailey Festus (1848) xix. 
220 She sibyl-like Instinct with inspiration. 

3 . Ornith. (See quot.) 

1829 Griffith tr. Cuvier VI. 437 Sibyl Warblei, Sylvia 
Sperata. 

II Sibylla (sibi-la). Also 4 sibila, 6-7 si- 
billa ; 4 sybila, 6-7 sybilla, [a. L. Sibylla : see 
prec.] = Sibyl i. 

<2 1300 Cursor M. 7031 pan ras pe thrid sibila, jiat man 
clepis delphica. 1313 Douglas AEneid vi. i. 09 Gevand 
respons onto this Sibilla. 1506 Shaks. Merck. V. 1. ii. 116 
If I liue to be as olde as Sibilla, I will dye as chaste as 
Diana. x6xx Cotgr., Sibyllin, prophecying, of a Sybilla, 
or Sybilla-like. 1842 Smith's Did. Gr. 4 R cm. Anttq. s.v. 
Divinatio, The Sibylla whose books gained so great an 
importance at Rome, was, according to Varro, the Ery- 
thraean. Ibid., Pi ophecies by some Bacis or Sibylla. 

+ Sibyilianist. Obs . rare. = Sibyllist i. 

<2 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts <J- Mon. (1642) 209 So farre, that 
for their frequent testimonies fiom _ them, the Pagans 
commonly styled Christians, Sibylhanists. 

Sibyllic (sibi-hk), a. Also Sybilic. [f, Sibyl 
+ -ic.] =next. 

a 1849 Poe Ulalume Poems (1839) 71 Its Sybilic splendor 
is beaming with Hope and Beauty. 1870 Nation XI. 
390 Sibyllic enough to be extremely puzzling to the average 
mind. 1894 Table Poems 19 With sibyllic omen Seeming 
thus to say. 

Sibylline (si-bilain), a. and sb. Also 8-9 
Sybil(l)ine, 9 Sibyline. [ad. L. Sibylltn-us , f. 
Sibylla Sibyl. Cf. F,- sibyllin, + sibillin .] 

A. adj. 1 . Pertaining to, uttered or written by, 
one or more of the Sibyls. 


In this sense usually with a capital, and qualifying looks or 
oracles : on the nature of these see Etu.yd. Brit. XXII. 13. 

1379-80 North Plutarch , J. Csesar (x6 12) 738 That it 
was written in the Sybilline prophecies, how the Romaines 
might ouercome the Parthians. 1678 Cudwortu Infell. Syst. 
282 Concluding the whole business of the Sibylline Oracles 
. .to have been a mere Cheat and Figment ; and that theie 
never was any thing in those Sibylline Books [etc.]. 1723 
tr. Dnpin's heel. Hist. 17 th C. I. 2X The Fathers are to be 
excused for citing the Sybilline verses as tiue. 1776 
Gibbon Decl. <5- P. xi. I. 361 The Sibylline books enjoined 
ceremonies of a more harmless nature. 1841 Penny Cycl. 
XXI. 477/1 It maybe that at this time a number of Sibylline 
oracles were forged and circulated. 188a Fahrar Early 
Chr. II. 219 It had piobably oiiginated from the expecta- 
tions of Jews and Christians, and is found again and again 
in the Sibylline books. 

2 . Oracular, occult, mysterious. 

1817 Coleridge (title), Sibylline Leaves; a Collection of 
Poems. 1834 H. Miller Scenes ff Leg. i. (1857) 3 The 
Sibyline tomes of tradition are disappearing in this part of 
the country. 183a Mrs. Jameson Leg. Madonna (1857) 42 
Looking out, with.. her slightly dilated, sybilline eyes, 
quite through the universe. 1888 R. Garnett Emerson i. 
21 Her habitual mode of expressing herself was abrupt and 
sibylline. 

Comb. 1834 H. Miller Scenes 4 Leg. x. (1837) r 5 2 Here 
ate a few sybilline-like leaves, the sole records, of his 
common everyday affairs. '■ 

3 . Excessive, exorbitant. 

In allusion to the Sibyi who sold three books to Tar- 
quinius Superbus at the price of the original nine. 

xBm Helps Friends in C. Ser. 11. Ititrod, xr My terms are 
Sybtlline. 1876 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. it. 224 To set 
a Sibylline value on their verses in proportion as they were 
unsalable. 

4 . Resembling a Sibyl. 

1837 .Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. v. iv, See Camille Desmoulins 
..rushing out, sibylline in face; his hair streaming. 1861 
Pearson Early 4- Mid. Ages Eng. ii. 14 Suetonius Paulinus 
penetrated to the sacred island of Mona, exterminated the 
priests and white-robed Sibylline women who thronged the 
shores. 

B. sb. In pi., the Sibylline oracles or books. 

1873 Encycl. Brit. II. 177/2 It was still the main object of 
the sibyllines to combat heathenism itself. . 1893 Salmond 
Doctr. Immortality iv. i. 411 These Sibyllines have come 
down to us only in the most confused and uncertain form. 

Sibyllism. [f- Sibyl + -ism.] Prophecy, 
soothsaying. 

1833 Carlyle Misc. III. 225 And himself, in a moment 
of sibylism, emitted that surprising announcement. 1875 
Encycl. Brit. II. 177/2 Fusing the remnants of Greek 
sibyllism with their native prophecy. 

Sibyllist (si-bilist). Also 7 Sybillist. [ad. 
late Gr. SipvMiffTr/s : see Sibyl and -1ST.] 

1 . One who believes in the Sibylline prophecies ; 
especially applied to the early Christians who 
accepted the Sibylline writings as genuine. 

1605 J. Dove Confui. Atheism 53 The heathens called the 
Christians Sybillistes, because Christian religion was most of 
all proued out of the Sybils Oracles. 1678 Cudworth Intell. 
Syst. 284 Upon Celsus mentioning a Sect of Chiistians 
called Sibyllists, Origen tells us, that these, .were called so 
in Way of disgrace, by other Christians. 1846 S. Sharpe 
Hist. Egypt fr. Earliest Times xiii. 429 Celsus charges the 
Christians with being sibyllists. 

2 . A writer or compiler of Sibylline oracles. 

1899 Contemp. Rev, Dec. 8xx A favourite device on the 

part of a Sibyllist is to review all the kings of the period 
just before his own time. 

Sibylli-stic, a. rare. [f. Sibyl + -ibtio.] Of 
or pertaining to, characteristic of, the Sibyls. 

1797 T. Green Diary Lover of Lit. (1810) 39 The sudden 
ana violent transitions.. from sibyllistic fury to colloquial 
familiarity. 1833 Blackw. Mag. LXXI V. 359 The sybilistic 
Latin inscription.. has sometimes driven curious travellers 
frantic to discover its purport. 

Sic (sik), a. Sc. and north, a. (Chiefly Sc.) 
5- Bio (6 syo), 5-9 sick, 5-7, 9 sik (5 syk). 
0 . (Chiefly north?) 5-7 syke (6 sayk, 7 syik), 
5- sike. [Reduced form of swik, swilk : see 
Such a. The form sike may have arisen under the 
influence of Slike a. The examples from early 
texts are probably due to the 15th century scribes.] 
= Such a. 

1. In otdinary attributive use. 
a. 1373 Barbour Bruce vm. 180 Sloppis-.left he. .of sic 
quantxte, That fyffe hundir mycht sammyn ryde. *424 Sc. 
Ads, Jos, /(1814) II. 6/x At bai j>at sik treis pertenys to 
[etc.], c 1430 Holland Hewlett 93 With sic courtassy as 
he couth, on kneis he fell. 1308 Kennedie Flyting w. 
Dunbar 2 6 Pretendand the to wryte sic skaldit skrowis. 
1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. I. 5 The heimes of 
the Sone. .in sik brichtnes. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 6 In his 
court, .there is sick vprightnes. 1678 Sir G Mackenzie 
Crim. Laws Scot. it. (1699)235 Together with sick witnesses 
as best knows the verity of the Premisses. 1721 Ramsay 
Prospect of Plenty 6 That store which Heav’n In sic 
abundance to their hands has giv’n. 1814 A. Wilson Loss o' 
the Pack , Sic cheeks 1 sic een ! Sic smiling looks 1 were 
never, never seen. 1838 M. Porteous Souter Johnny 30 
At sic change ye’ll grow clean wud. 

( 3 . CX373 Sc. Leg. Saints xv i. ( Magdalene ) 166 Sike lufe 
til hyre had Ihesu swet. c 1400 26 Pol. Poems 123 Whether 
thy dayes, lord, be syke As mennys dayes, that dwellen 
here? 1480 Newcastle Merck. Vent. (Surtees) I. 3 Wppon 

§ ayn of syke fin as shalbe thought reasonable, xij 9 
penser Sheph. Cal. Feb. 21 1 Sike fancies weren foolerie. 
1589 Peels Eclogue Gratulatory 31 Sike verse, I tell thee, 
ought have a great vaunt. 1604 Urie Court.bk. (1892) 4 
Fewaill. . syik as petteis, turris, or haidder. 1665 Brathwait 
Comment Two Tales 8a Is it Love, a God’s Name, or some 

1- a 
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sike giddy thing that girds you? 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss,, 
Sike, such. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Sike ., .such, 
similar. ‘ Sike and sike like 1 , ..all are alike in the mallei. 

b. Used with numerals in comparisons, as by sic 
seven , seven times (more, belter, etc.). 

e 1470 Henry Wallace v, 388, I meyn fer mar the tynsell 
o(T my men, Na fin my self?, niychl I suffn sic ten. 1500-20 
Dunbmi Poems \\x. as In haly legend is half I haid..Ma 
snnctis of bischoppis, nor freiris, be sic sevin. 1560 Holland 
Seven Sages 4 5, I beleue to liaue ane better.. be sic thre 
Nor is the auld. 1574 Sat. Poems Reform, xlii. 347 Quhais 
number.. Is gieiter. .gen, be sic thre. 

2 . Followed b y a (or f ane). 

a. 1375 Barbour Bruce t. 77 Thir twa..Quhi!k stild 
succeid to sic a hycht c 1475 Rauf C oil-car 67, I wait 
na woithie harbene. .to seine sic ane man. 1567 Satir. 
Poems Reform, iii. 98 Think on, thairfoir, quhill ge hauesic 
ane cryme. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. II, 65 
The king commandes thame..to be piesent at sik a day. 
1609 Skene Re?. MaJ. 133 To answerc to sic ane man, 
anent sic ane thing, or in sic ane cause, or to sicanc Breivc. 
a 1724 in Ramsay Tca-t. Mice. (1733) I. 8 , 1 think my doghter 
winna gloom On sick a lad as ye. 1786 Burns Tma Dogs 
86 Buirdly chiels, and clever hirnes, Aie bred in sic a way 
as this is. 18x4 Scott Wav. xxix, I cannot enter into ony 
carnal transactions on sic a day. x8x6 — Old Mart. x.s.xv, 
De'il tak me if they mak sic a guse o' Cucldie. 

ft. ai 400-50 Alexander (D.) 1968 Willi syke asoumc for 
to seke a sawt vs to 3elde. 015*6 Sicllion Magnyf. 1103 
Herde ye euer syke another? 1586 Ferne Bias. Centric 
21 It would hiake a man mad to heai e this fable-teller make 
syke a declaration. 1674 Ray N. C. Words 64 Sike a 
thing, such a thing. 169* Sc. Preslyt. Iiloq, (1738) x 1 8 Do 
you remember how you put out sike a sweet Saint of mine ? 
a 17x8 Parnell Faiiy Tale 1x8 Was never wight in sike a 
case. 

3 . absol. Such person(s) or t)ring(s). 

c 137s Sc. Leg. Saints xxxviii. (A dri/m) 14 For-]n folk inony 
fundine ware, pat for to si a sik wald noclit spare, a 1400-50 
Alexander 427a Sike as growis on he gronde. .pat we fede 
vs with in-fere. 0x470 Henry Wallace n. 353 Perchance 
ye say, that Bruce he was none sik. 1561 Winset Wks. 
(S. T, S.) I. 15 Sen we raid nane callit be God onlie, except 
sick as schew lhair power geuin to thaim be Ilim. X588 
A. King tr. Canisius' Catcch. 125 Bot sic as. .willinglie 
sinnes agane, thay si nne aganis Christ, a 1724 in Ramsay 
Tea-t. Misc. (1729) 17 , 1 hae 11a meikle, Hut sick's I hac yes 
get a Pickle. 1825-1876 [see Sic-hke jJ.], 

_ [[ Sic, adv. [L. sic so, thus.] A parenthetical 
insertion used in printing quotations or reported 
utterances to call attention to something anomal- 
ous or erroneous in the original, or to guard 
against the supposition of misquotation. 

1887 Sweet Second Anglo-Sax. Reader Pref., A prefixed 
star calls attention to an erroneous or anomalous form, being 
thus equivalent to 1 sic ’. 

Hence Sio v. } to mark with a * sic’, nonce-wd. 
1889 Bax Ethics Socialism (1002) 94 The modern re- 
viewer's taste is not really shocked by half the things he sics 
or otherwise castigates. 

Sic, obs. or dial, form of Sike. 

Sioamor(e, aio amour, obs. ff. Syoamobe. 
Sica niau, a. poet. [f. L. Sicani-us, f. Sicani 
(usually Sicani), Gr. Zutavoi, a tribe inhabiting 
part of Sicily.] Sicilian. 

1647 Cowlev Mistr,, Coldness vv, Alphmus found not a 
more secret trace, His lov'd Sicanian Fountain to embrace. 
xy 9 S Landor Gebtr vi. 173 And now Sicanian Etna rose to 
view. 1875 Morris Mneid v. 24 The way . . To brother-land 
of Eryx leal and safe Sicanian port. 

Sicarian (sikeo-riati). rare. Also 4 -ien, -yen. 
[f. L. sicarius, f. sica dagger.] An assassin. Also 
attrib. or as adj . 

<11400 N. T. (Paues) Acts xxi. 38 [He] ledde into deserte 
foure powsande of men sicaryens. (Sicatiens woie men 
hat maden fauchons or lytel swerdes.) 1654 Vilvain Epit, 
Ess. vi. 33, 4 Sicarians .slu. .Becket. X879 Farrar Christ 
II. lx. 362 In a nation which produced the sicarii, Pilate had 
given a fatal precedent of sicarian conduct. 

So Sioa’rious a. rare — l . 


x8xi W. Taylor in Monthly Rev, LXV. 236 These pr< 
judices . . may occasion Sicilian vespers, and expose t 
sicarious destruction every British resident. 

Sioatrize, obs. foim of Cicatrize v. 

II Sicca (si’ka). Anglo-Indian, Also 7 secau 
aecoawe, siccau, aiokaw, 9 sikka. [a. Peu 

(Arab.) s 5 d sihkah a die for coining, the impres 
siou on money.] 

1 . Sicca rupee (also f rupee sicca), originally, i 
newly-coined rupee, accepted at a higher valm 
than those worn by use ; latterly, a rupee comet 
under the Government of Bengal from 1793, anc 
legally current till 1836, of a greater weight thai 
the Company’s rupee. 

x6xg in W. Foster Eng Factories in India (1906) I. ir 
wherein wee have observed your request of rupees secauS 
coorah. X020 /6irf. 182 In the exchange of rupees secaui 
for bundles. _ 1683 in Yule & Burnell Hobson-Jobson 633/1 
Having received 25,000 Rupees Siccas for Rajamaul. 177C 
1 rial ofNwtdocomar 24/1 Onelack of sicca haulee Banari< 
rupees. 172 7 Richardson Pen. Diet. 1 . 1033 A sicca rupee, 
of full standard weight. x8o6 T. Maurice Ind. Antiq.zk 

. * S toss amount of its revenue is stated at 54,47,985,15 
sicca-rupees. 1859 Lang Wand. India i 77 ‘You shall, in 
tuture, receive it in sicca rupees *, said the Lieutenant, 
u, ellipt, = prec. 

In . do *i™ (1770) 68 The Company shall 
be allowed, .to com siccas, both of gold and silveS, of equal 
7”*\ thoSe Muxadavad. 1763 Ann. Reg., St. 
Papers (1764) xgt, I will cause the rupees coined in 


Calcutta to pass respect equal to the siccas of Morshedabad. 
1886 Yule & Burnell liobson- Johon 632/2 This mpee, 
which is the sicca of more lecent monetary history, weighed 
192 grs, tioy, and then contained 176' 13 gis. of puie silver. 
2 . Sicca weight : (sue qunl. 1 833 ). 

• 833 T. ■ t u 1 it Y 1 j use of the sicca weight 
( clt, ..‘i - <■ i_ .11 ’. ■ 1 ©weight of the Moot shed, 

i * |. ■ .j <■■■,■ j| «.|, 1 shall be discontinued. 

1850 Directions Rev. Of. N, IF. Pro;'. 224 The liquoi ..is 
liable to a fixed duty pei gallon of 304 Sicca Weight, on 
being lemoved fioin the enclosuic. 

Siccan (si'kan), a. Sc. ami north. Forms : 
6 sikkin, sickiu, 6 , 8 sicken, 8- siccan, etc. [f. 
Sic a. + Kin sb . 1 6 b.] Such, such-like. 

xsx3 Douglas Aiueid v. xii. Co Thus as he mvsis, stud in 
sikkin dowt. X373 Satir. Poems Reform, xli. 58 F01 ihow 
may rew by all the lest That this day ihow wants sickin 
nne. 1589 Marprel. Epit. B, lie hath giuen the cause 
sicken it wipe in his bneke. 1725 Ramsay Gentle S/tcph. 
iv. ii. My lad frac books can gather siccan sense. 1786 
liar st Rig x l,Minden plain, Wliare siccan heaps o' French 
were slain. x8i6 Scoit Antiq. xxi, The savour of the 
wallflowers, and siccan shrubs as glow on time ruined was. 
2899 Crockett Kit Kennedy 96 There never was siccan a 
boy as that Kit o' youi.s. 

Siccaneous, a. rare. [f. I.. sucaneus (Co- 
lumella), f. .siccus dry.] Dry, arid. 

1656 Blount Glossogr,, Sin ane ms, thy of natme, that 
hath no Rivets or Spitngs to water it. 1821 K. Pou.ok in 
Life 77 Some of our addle-headed modem critics have 
certainly dug the sentiment fioin the siccaneous heaps of 
ancient ciiticism. 

+ Srccate, v. Obs. rare. Also as pa, ppk. 
[f. ppl. stem of I.. siccdre.] traits. To make dry. 

*570 J< Drout Gaulfrido 4 Bernardo Fviij, Whose 
watered plants scai.se sicatc were, Till he this same did 
close. 1623 CocivEuam i, Sictatc, to diyvp. 1657 Tom- 
linson Reuou's Disp. 2x4 They are used ..to lobuintc and 
siccatc the brain. 

t Sicca" tion. Obs. [ad. L. siccatio (Pliny), 
f. siccdre to dry.] The action or process of drying. 

_ x6xa Woodall Surgeon's Male Wks. (1653) 274 Sic’catinn 
is the diying up of excrementnl humidity m bodies. 1657 
Tomlinson Reuou's Disp. 146 Seeds after siccation are 
leposed in j^lnss vessels. 

Siccative (si'kativ), a. and sb. [ad. late L. 
siccdttv-us , f. siccdre to dry ; see -ativk.J 

A. adj. Having the property of absorbing 
moisture ; drying, 

X547 Boouuk Brev. Health § 377 If the wounde be depe, 
vse siccatiue playsters. 16x5 G. Sanoys Tiav. (1637) 134 
So did they with Ine juyee of cedars ; which by the extreamo 
bittemesse, and siccative facultie,.. subdued the cause of 
interior corruption. 1839 Urk Diet. Arts 896 Such oils are 
said to be drying or siccative. 1847 A. Smkaton Builder's 
Man. 143 It may be rendered siccative nt pleasure, by 
adding a little vitriol of zinc. *869 Eng. Mech, X9 Rlai. 
575/1 Lead is siccative with reference to. .linseed oil. 

B. sb. A substance that dries up moisture, esp. 
as used in oil-painting ; a diyer. 

*825 J- Nicholson Operat, Mechanic 639 To which add 
some poweiful siccative, or dryer, as ted lead. 1882 Gossk 
Gray v. 98 The successive criticisms of a swarm of Dryas- 
dusts, each depositing his drop of siccative, 

+ Sicced, a, Obs.~ x [f. L. sicc-us : perh. in- 
tended for *siccid."\ Dry. 

1667 Primatt City 4* C. Builder 2 A Season that is too 
sicced or dry. 

+ Si ccicate, v. Obs. rare, [irreg. f, L. siccus 
or siccdre.] =• Siooate v, 

*639 T. de Gray Expert Farrier 21 The scorching heats 
will so siccicate and dry the planks. Ibid, 238 L’onupt 
cholericke bloud siccicating the flesh. Ibid. 291 They do 
siccicate and dry up many bad humours, 

+ Sicci"fic(al, a. Obs.-° [f. L. siaific-us , f. 
siccus dry.] (See quots.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Siecifical, that hath power to make 
dry. 1721 Bailey, Siccifck, causing Siccity. 

+ Siccitude. Obs- 1 [f. L. siaus.] =nexl. 
1599 Linche Anc, Hction X iij, A general siccitude 
throughout the whole composition of our bodies. 

Si ccity. ? Obs. [ad. L«. siccitas, f. siccus dry: 
see -ITY. So F. sicciti (1425), It. siccith.] Dry- 
ness; absence of moisture. 

*477 Norton Old. Alch.y.m Ashm. (1652) 62 It is humor 
sol lid constant with siccitie. Ibid. 76 Thick Liquor with us 
hath siccity. . 1594 Pi at Jewell-ho. 1. (1653) 96 The eating 
of much salt. .bieeds batrennesse to mans body bytheex- 
tream siccity theicof. X615 G. Sandys Trav. 288 Those 
sands, which a long calme disunites by reason of their siu- 
citie. X646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Epid. 172 The reason 
some, .attempt to make out from the siccity and drines of its 
flesh. 1698 I'ryer Acc, E, India P. 328 A 11 undeniable 
Aigunient of its Frigidity, and thence a farther concomitant 
°f Its Siccity. 1762 tr. Busch tug’s Syst. Gcogr. III. 186 If 
the blood retains its siccity, the people are stiuck with 
terror, iriz European Mag. 11 . 350 Heat is the common 
property of Are and air, . .siccity of earth and fire, a 1840 

H. Coleridge Ess, (1851) II. 290 This must., express not 
physical siccity, but that unfruitfulness which in the desert 
results from want of moistute. 

Siecophant, obs. form of Sycophant. 

Sice (sais), size (saiz). Forms: a. 5 sysse, 
fl-6 sys, 6 syse, syis; 5 sis, 5- sise, 6- size. 

0 . 5- sice, 6-7 syce. [a. OF. sis, siis (mod.F. 
six) L. sex six. So MDu. sijs (infl, 

I . The number six marked upon dice ; a throw 
in which the die turns up six. Often in figurative 
contexts and phrases, as to set at cinque and sice 
(see Cinque 3). 


a. c 1386 Chaucer Monk's T. 671 Thy sy> futtuite hath 

turned lii-to Aas. 1474 Can ion Chase ill. \ iii. He- taste 
thre dyse, and 011 cche dy.se was a sise, which made w iij 
poyntes. 1509 Baku a s Bhyp ofFolys (1874) 1. ay 5 Tin mghe 
sy-orsynke them fay!e,T!:e < ! _. *e.< f: ■■ unci!- m|> .liiheci ■ 

ofthic. a 1550 image Hyp s 1 1 1 '•a./.v > :: tr.ii.’^ .1 11 ,i 
Seke some belter chauncu Vmimsivi:, u, .ivaume, Willi si.e, 
synkc, or symies, For he laughes that Wynnes. Ibid, 4 1 1 
With sise, Make, mul quatter, 166B 1 Irydi n Evening's Love 
lit. i, So, 1 have a good t h.uice, two i.uets and a si/c. 
1684-5 Sou tu Serin. (1715) 1. ay; What Reason in the 
World can he have to ptesume, tluu he shall . .thtow an Ai e 
lathci than a Si/c? 171a Swn t Jint, SUUagi May, The 
die i.s cast, and is a spinning, and till it settles, *1 cannot tell 
whether it he an ace or a si.se. 1837 I .OCKIIARI ScOtt III. 
x. 327 He no moie knew whether he li.ul wiitten well or ill, 
than whether a die tin own out of a box was to tuin up a 
si/e or an ace. 

ft, c 1430 Lyug. Min. Poems ( Peri y Sued i(/i Wlios « haum e 
gotlje neyther on synk 1101 sit e. *572 .Satir, Poem 1 Rr/oirn. 
-sxxiii. 1S4 Quhilk thing thay did sa Sytti vp ami Sink 
downe. 1576 Fleming tr. f 'aius' Dogs (ilJHu) aft Our i min- 
Hymen for their caielessuesof ly fe, setting all at cinque and 
• i«.r, i”e of a co'iti.i-v : ud gemen t. 1600 W. Waison /hto- 
ioi, J . /: 1 1 (kj.-J 1 > 1 'Iiicvic tuivie, vp-.hle downe, sincke shall 

» p . in! si„i I ci'.a.". 1688 (see 1 c (/>)J 1789 M. Mahan 

ti. Prrseus (1795) 79 Wluit ’1 lit: lucky she would hum;. 
i86x Pally Aischyius (ed. 2) Again, jj hath of the time 
dice fulling with the sice uppeunost. 

b. Sica cinque , a throw with two dice turning 
up six and live. Similarly sice qunlic, trey, done. 

In (piot. a 1618 with pun on tiuqnepme. 

C1386 Ciiauc Lit Man of La 70’s Prof. u\ Yum It.iggtw Iteeu 
nat hid with ainhes as But with sys cynk, that lennctli lot 
yourchaunec. 155a Hri on, Noinhti ufc> gluts on the ilyte, 
as sice deux. [«x6t8 .Sylm.su M Lauym.e launmai urn 
X02 Bats, Harpies, Kyieus Ccntatirs, BiIkiII. night .She- 
siuk-ap-Asses, Hags.] 1658 J. Jfosi s Ovid's Ibis / , I it m e 
nee cannot pay sun and lot, ami Sice Sink will mu pay. 
1694 Non zuX'Rabcl, us v. .\, (1737) 37 They urn* 1 all'll,. 
Sice cinque, Sice quater, Site trey. 1748 Homi, Bat k 
gammon ill. § 8 Si/c. Deuce, a Man to he Inought how tin 
live Men placed in your Advcisary’s Tables. Ibid. tv. $ 6 
A ptokuhilily of throwing., (Juatie-Ttois, ot Si/e-Ciiupie, 

C. Size-ace, sice-ace . («) A tluow with two (lice 
turning up six and one ; also Jig. (//) A variety ol 
backgammon (see quol. 1 ( 588 ), 

(«) 1592 Nobody 4 Somei. in Simpson At//. Shake. 

I. 337 AYto. Ciive me some hates of dice. What .tic these i 
..Bom. Those bar Si/oaces. 1594 Nasiii. Ihi/oit. i'i,iv. 
Wks. (Grosau) V, 17a A number of good frlJowes would 
giue si/e ace and the dice that with as little toyle they t mild 
leaue Tyburne behind© them. 1641 in Kushw. Hut. Colt. 
(16921 m. 1. 2x7 Here Satan Hay*, when those Persons, .will 


Size Ace, you aie to take vour Barr Point, for a Gammon, or 
foraHit. 1832 Fraser's Mag. V. 475 Behind this si/roue of 
our species we think we recognise Mr. John Iluwjrr Nit hok 
(b) 16 88 Holme Armoury hi. xvi. (Roxl>J 6 )// Sit.r.Ati. 
It is played with six or more men npucce wltete the our lo.ttl 
the other with Aces, and sices lieares onely and duhhletts 
throws againe, and he thaL hath fitst home his men wins. 

2 . Size-point, a. In backgammon, the sixth 
point from the inner eiul of each table. 

1552 Hulou, Sice 01 the nombre of sixe on the dice or v a 
sico poynt in tables, senio. X748 Hovu Ba, kgamimw vill. 
§ 7 Suppose A to have 2 Men upon his Si/e Point in his 
own Tables. x8ox Sirutt A 'ports ,) Past. tv. ii. Hu Chang- 
ing the ace point in the English game for the si/c point. 

Tb. The six in dice. Obs, 

1648 Hi.xham ii, Acsken, the Si/e point on a Dir. 

3 . slang. Sixpence. 

1660 Tatham Rump iv, i. Wks. (18791 254 He.. allows me 
the merry sice a day to spend till better time-, come. 1684 
Ro.io. BaIl. (1885) V. 459 He’l print for a Sice, ( For that i . 
his price) Your Name itbat you may htag 'twas so done) 011 
the Ice! xjog Brit. Apollo No. 56. 3/1 For want of Sice to 
hue a Bed. Ibid. No. 71. 3/2 For two and six Pence amt 
a Sice too. [1830 Lytion Paul Clifford iii, A, Mrs. Lob. 
kms expressed it, ' two bob, for the Latin, and a sice for the 
vartue !] 

Sice, obs. form of Size. 

f Sicer. Obs. Forms : 4 ciser, cisar, 5 clsero, 
cysar, cyser, cesate ; 4 seser, 5 sychere, syser, 
6-7 sicer, 7 sicere. [ad. late * 1 ,. siccra (tned.J,. 
cisera , cisara ) : bee etym. note to ClDKH.] In- 
toxicating liquor, strong drink. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10982 Mike! for light sal he suinc, And 
nojier win ne ciser [6 oil. se-.er) Urint . ibid, vjh-in He dram 
neuer cisar ne wine, c 1375 Ac. Leg. Saints xxxvi. (/»"«//, r/,i; 
67 Wyne & cexare he ne sal dunke. c 1450 M it our Bahia 
c/ouu (Iioxb.) 116 Teiesofsynneis cettein whilk nr t ontritr 
trewely Ere wyne and Cisere to seintL. 1582 N.T. (Uhum ; 
Luke t. 15 Wine and sicer he shal not diinckr, 1609 Bun t 
(Uouay) Dent. xiv. 26 Thou shalt buy., wine also ami 
siceie. [1623 Lisle AElfnc on 0 . ft N. Test. To Rtlr. 
p. .sxx, No man liauing hut the English tongue onely is 
able to vuderstand it. Witnesse their Paiascciie of th • 
Pasche, their Acimes, their Wine ami Sicei,| 

Sich(e, obs. or dial. ff. Hitch, Such. 
tSiclie, sb. Obs. rare. [Hclatcd ty next : cf. 
Sike j^.] A sigh. 

c xooo Ba v. Leechd. I. 388 Ic me. on gude , hclde lie be ode, 
wtpp pane sara sice, wift pane sara sle^e. < 1200 Tun. Colt, 
Horn. 83 peh he him bidde mill his mu8, he ne fetheft miht 
pe sore -iches onneoerward his hcorte. 
t Sicbe, v. Obs. Also 3-5 syche. Pa, t. 3 
sihte, syhte, 3-4 sijte, 4 sy^te, sijt, 5 syght. 
Pa. pple. 4 y-8i}t. [OF. skan, whence in ME. 
both sicken (sltj-; and siken Sike v. In UE. s 
strong verb (cf. the past t. am 6 c j, but in ME. 



SICHET 


5 


SICE, 


transferred to the weak class represented by r&cean, 
tkcean, etc. After siche became obsolete, the pa. t. 
sight was associated with Sigh v., and remained 
in use till the 17th c.] intr. To sigh. 

a, c 893 K. TElbrkd Or os. 11. vlii. 93 pact wseron pa. tida he 
Romane nu after sicafi. c 1000 Ags. Psalter{Thaxpe) vi. 5 
jElce mhl on minum bedde ic sice and wepe. eizos Lay. 
12772 f>e king gon siclie sate, c 1275 Passion onrLoril 463 
in 0 . E. Misc. 50 Louerd, he seyde, pencil on me, and bi-gon 
to syche [rime kyneiichel _ 13. . St. Gregory (Vernon MS.) 
31 For pi sustcr 1 mai we I siche [ rime riche]. X387TKEVISA 
H igdeji (Rolls) V. 353 pe kyng byhelde pe man and pe place, 
and siched sore. 1422 tr. Sc l ret a Secret ., Priv. Pnv. 232 
Yf he syche, . .that man lowyth the and dreddyth. 

p. c xzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 169 lob .an-hefde |>o his egen 
to heuene,.and sore sihte. eizso Owl Night, izgi pe 
nyhtegale sat and syhte. 13.. Guy JVariu. 4683 pan stode 
per sir Gij vp-rtjt: Wei depe in heit he hap y-si3t, 6x350 
I Pill. Palerne 2971 Sonvfuliche sche sijt. 1387 Trevisa 
Ihgden (Rolls) VIII. 227 Whanne he ivook and sy}te [L. 
suspirantc], c 1450 St. Cuthbcri (Sut tees) 3420 He ansuerd 
nojt, hot saie syght. 
lienee + Srehing vhl. sb. Ohs. 

X387 Tkcvisa Higdcn (Rolls) IV. 287 IIerodes..was i-toi- 
inented. . wip ofte brekynge of soie sichinges [v.r. sychyngs]. 

t Sichet. 06 s. [f. ME. suite Sitoh ; recorded 
only in Latinized forms sichetus , -a, -«/«.] A 
small watercourse. Cf. Sikist. 

c 1x33 in Dugdale Mon. A ngl. (1825) V. 323/1 Ad quendatn 
sichetum veisus austium. 1258 in Madox Portnul. A ngl, 
88 Tres [selliones] jacentes inter Tenam..et Sichetam sive 
Sicheta. [c 1260-80 in Eyton Antiq. Shropshire (1859) IX. 
187 Nine seylions.., wlieieof tlnee lay beyond the sichet 
towards Sponleg.] 13x9 Reg. Dunfermline (Bann. Cl.) 149 
Ascendendo . . per vnum Sychetum se extendentem apud Le 
Aly. & sic ab illo sycheto [etc.]. 

Siehomure, obs. form of Syoamohe. 

Sieht, Sc. form of Sight. 

Sicilian (sisrlian), a. and sb. £f. L. Sicilia 
Sicily + -an.] 

A. adj. 1 . Of or pertaining to Sicily or its in- 
habitants ; characteristic of Sicily or the Sicilians. 

x6ix Siiaks. Wint. T. v. i. 164 My best Traine I haue 
from your Sicilian Shoies dismiss’d, 1649 Ogilby Virg., 
Bucolicks iii. (1684) 14 note, Archimedes, that famous Sic- 
ilian Mathematician. 1693 Dryden Persius (1697) 451 
Sicilian Tortures, &c. Some of the Sicilian Kings were so 
great Tyrants, that the Name is become Proveibial. *728 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. Silk, Part of the Sicilian Silks are 
Raw. 1781 Cowi'tR Heroism 24 All the chaims of a Sicilian 
year. 1842 W. C. Taylor Anc. Hist. xiv. § 1 (ed. 3) 381 
Zancle.. deriving its liist name fiom the old Sicilian woid 
Zanclos signifying a leaping-hook. 1871 Schellcn's Spec- 
trum Anal. 259 Li most of the Sidliau diawings theie is a 
tendency to an annular form. 

2 . a. In special collocations, as Sicilian em- 
broidery (see quol. 1883); Sicilian opening (in 
chess ) ; Sicilian Vespers (see quol. 1728). 

i6ix Cotgr., Vespres Siciliennes , the Sicilian Evensong ; 
misebiefes done, or death inflicted, in a place, and time, of 
imagined securitie. 1656 Blount Glossogr . s.v. Vespers, 
Suilian.Vcsperas, is taken pioverbially [etc., copying Cot- 
grave]. 1728 Chambers Cjpc/.s.v. Vespers, Sicilian Vespeis, . . 
a general Massacre of all the French in Sicily, in the Year 
1282 ; to which the first Toll that call’d to Vespers was the 
Signal. 180a Pinkerton Mod. Geogr. II. 638 After the 
Sicilian vespers, 1282, Sicily was seized by a fleet sent by 
the kings of Arragon, x88a Caulflild & Saward Diet. 
Needlcvsk. 448/2 Sicilian Embroidery, an effective and easy 
work, formed with muslin, thin cambric, and braid, and is 
used for trimmings to washing di esses or for tea cloths and 
ornamental linen. 1883 Standard. 28 Apr. 3/1 Noa and 
Tchigorin drew a Sicilian opening. 

b. In names of plants, products, etc., as Sicilian 
hore-hound , radish , toadflax ; Sicilian earth, 
saffron-, Sicilian sword-fish. 

X73X Miller Card. Diet, s. v. Linar ia, Sicilian Toad-Flax, 
with many Stalks, and a Leaf of the White Lady's Bed- 
straw, 1748 Anson's Voy. xi. i. 117 A vast profusion of 
turnips and Sicilian radishes. 1770 Pennant Brit. Zool. 
IV. 141 Sicilian Sword-Fish.. . x8aa Hortus Anglicus II. 98 
Marrnbium Peregrinum. Sicilian White Horehound. 1846 
Lindley Veg. Kingd. x6x Sicilian saffron is obtained from 
Crocus odorus, according to Gussone. i867Brande & Cox 
Diet. Sci., etc. III. 440/2 Sicilian Earth, a name sometimes 
given to fossil bezoar, which appears to be of a similar 
character to Armenian Bole. 

B. sb. 1 . A native of Sicily. 

X513 Douglas Mneid v. vi. 16 Of Tioianis samyn and 
Sicilianis a rout. 1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 60 He whom 
an honest quaestorship had indear’d to the Sicilians. 1685 
Dryden Pref. to Sylvie Ess. (Ker) I. 266 Theocritus writ 
to Sicilians, who spoke that dialect. X728 Chambers Cycl. 
s.v. Silk, The rest of Italy and Spain learned from the 
SiciliansandCaiabiians the Management ofthe Silk- Worms. 
1788 LemfuiiSire Class. Did, s.v. Metelli, A general of the 
Roman armies against the Sicilians and Carthaginians. 
1825 Lytton Zicci 5 The Sicilians are all ill-bred,. bad- „ 
tempered fellows. x88o 1 Ouida' Moths III. 10 Her Sicilian 
had been also on the banks of the Teple. 

2 . = Sicilian a. rare— 1 . 

1728 Chambers Cycl., Sicilian, in Music, &c., a Kind of 
gay sprightly Air, or Dance; somewhat of the Nature of an 
English Jig. 

3 . =SlOIIilENNE. 

1908 Daily Citron. 11 June xi/5 Machinists.— Skirts, 
voiles, and Sicilians. 

II Siciliana. Also pi. -ane. [It., fem. of 
Sicilians Sicilian.] A dance of the Sicilian pea- 
santry, resembling a jig ; the music for this. 

1724 Short Explic. For. Wds. in Mus. Bks., Siciliane, a 
Kind of Jig. 178a Ann. Reg. 11. xx In Christmas time all 
quarters of Naples resound with pastorali or Siciliane, a 


kind of simple rural music, executed by., shepherds, upon a 
species of bagpipes. 1866 Chambers's Encycl. VIII. 704/1 
Siciliana, in Music, a name given to a slow, soothing, pas- 
toral description of uii, in ®/« time. 1873 H. C. Banister 
Music 250 Siciliana, an old Sicilian dance in 8 /s time, with 
a Satarello movement. 

II Sicilienne (sisilic'n). [F«, fem. of sicilien 
Sicilian.] A fine poplin made of silk and wool. 

x88x Miss Braddon Asphodel II. 235, I had quite made 
up my mind to wear that pearl-gray sicilienne which you 
all so much admited. Ibid. III. 225 Her pale-gray cash- 
mere gown, and flounced sicilienne petticoat. 1889 Tablet 
16 Feb. 260 The bridesmaids' dresses were composed of 
white sicilienne. 

Sick (sik), a. and sb. Forms: a. 1-3 seoc 
(1 seoch, sioc), 2-3 seo(o)k ; 3 ssec, seao, aeak 
(9 dial.), 3, 6 seake ; 1 -3 see (5 oec), 2-5 sek 
(5 cek), 2-6 seke (3 ceke), 5 seeke; 3 siec, 

4 siek(e, 4-6 (9 dial.) seek, 5 seyk, 5-6 A. 
seik. /8, 3 sue, sic, 3-6 sik (4 zik), 6-7 sicke 
(6 sycke), 6- sick (9 dial. zick). y, 3-5 sijk 
(4 siik, syyk, 5 siyk), 4-5 sijke (4 siike 

5 syike) ; 3-5 syk, 4-6 syke (4 zyke); 3-5, 
7 site. [Common Teut. : OE. sioc, = OFris. 
sink, sieck, sek (WFris. siik, + sjenck), MDu. 
siec, ziec (Du. ziek r), OS. siok, seok , sink (MLG. 
sik, seik, sik, LG. seek, siek, siik), OHG. siuh, 
sioh , seoh, stack , siech (MHG. and G. siecli), 
ON. and Icel. sjiikr (Norw. and Sw. sjnk, Da. 
syg), Goth, sinks. Relationship to other Teu- 
tonic roots is uncertain, and no outside cognates 
have been traced. The variation of vowel in some 
ME. forms is not easy to account for.] 

A. adj. I. 1. Suffering from illness of any 
kind; ill, unwell, ailing. Now chiefly liteiary 
and U.S. 

a. e888 K. jElfreo Boeth. xxxvi. § 5 Swa swa lsca 
fcewuna is.. Sonne hi siocne mon &esio$. 971 Blickl. Horn. 
59 Eal swylce seo lange mettrumnes bij> pats seocan mannes. 

6 2020 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. rois, pa Ise^ se cyngseoc 
set Coshnm. e 1205 Lay. 67 81 Swa pe king seocje 1275 seac] 
Iasi, 6x250 Gen. Ex. 1175 Abimalech wurS sek on-on. 
13. . K. Alls. 6978 (Laud MS.), Now man is hool, now 
man is seek. 1390 Gower Coif. I. 65 He makth him siek, 
whan he is heil. c 1440 Gctierydes 199 Youre fader is right 
seke this day. 1477 Carton Dictes q It profliteth as a good 
medicine amenably yeven to them that be seke. 1549 
Compl. Scott, xx. 165 Quhat medycyn can help ane seik 
man that hurtis hym selue vilfully ? 1580 Have in Cath. 
Tract. (S. T. S.) 46 Is any seake amang you, lat him call for 
the preistcs of the kirk. 1855 [Robinson] Whitby Gloss. 
s,v. Scak, ‘I was nowther seak nor sair when I said it’,,, 
that is, in no way incapable of giving my evidence. 

( 3 . e xaoo Moral Ode 201 (Tnn. Coll. MS.), Nare noman 
elles dead ne sic ne non unsele. c 1275 Lay. 2794 po iwnrp 
he king sick, c 1330 R. Bhunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 3861 
Elydour feyned hym sik to lye. c 13B0 Wycuf Whs. (1880) 
46 pou? I be simpu! & sik nebeles I wile euere haue a clerk 
hat schal do me dyuyne office, c X450 1 /OVf.uch Grail li, 
187 These heibes don me but distresse,. .for I am Sykkere 
thanne I was before. 1526 Pilgr. Per -f. (W, de W. 1531) 
16 b, So that none of them was sycke or miscaryed by y* 
waye. X568 Grafton Chron. II. 493 In this meane while, 
king Henry waxed sicker and sicker. 1630 R. Johnsods 
Kingd. $ Commw. 19 1 The one of these being very sicke, 
and, as was thought, in danger of death. ,*674 Godfrey 
Inj. 4 Ab. Physic 83 Instead of growing sicker, they are 
far more chearfull. 1709 Tatler No. 86 F 3 At whose right 
hand he had sat at every Quarter-Sessions this Thirty 
Years, unless he was Sick. <2x774 Golbsm. H ist. Greece II. 
183 At Issas he barbarously put to death all the Gieeks who 
were sick in that city. 2848 Thackeray Van. Fair xxxiv, 
If she could be spared to come down and console a poor 
sick lonely old woman. 1891 Freeman in Stephens Life 
(1895) II. 443 She too has been sick and sent up to Ilkley 
in Yorkshire. 

fig. 1593 Siiaks. Riih. II, ir. i. 96 Thy death-bed is no 
lesser then the Land, Wherein thou lyestin reputation sicke, 
1596 — 1 Hen. I V, iv. iii. 56 Sicke in the Worlds regard. 

y. c 1290 6'. Eng, Leg. I. 28 pis bok he leide ope his man, 
ase he so sijk her lay. Ibid. 132 pe Monenday sore syk be 
bischop thomas lay. « 1320 Sir Tristr, 3x26 pai wende he 
quen wald dye, So sike sene was bi si}t. ? a 1366 Chaucer 
Rom. Rose 1358 That is a fruyt ful wel to lyke, Namely to 
folk whan they ben syke. c 1449 Pecocu Repr. 11. ix. 194 
The feend . made the peple sijk. c 1480 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymon xii. 294 , 1 have lever deye than be longe syke. x^ga 
Latimer Serin. Lincoln v. (1571) xox Our Sauiour was going 
to the house where this young mayde lay syke. 

b. Const, of, with (f in, on). 

Also in figurative contexts, cfl 3 and 4. 

c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Whs. II. 23 Men hat ben siike in he 
palesy. 1390 Gower Coif. IL 148 Be war. .thou be noght 
sik Of thilke Severe [jealousy] as I have spoke. <x 1533 Ld. 
Berners Hum cxi. 385 Many sondry frutys so fayre. .that 
a syke man of any infyrmyte shula sone recouer helth, 
a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 13 b, Ihon Lilie fel sicke on 
the gowte. 1579 W. Fuuce Htskins' Pari. 136 To a sicke 
man of the ague, all di inkes seeme bitter, a x6x8 Sylvester 
Aitto.Madna 68 Sick to my Self I run for my reliefe: So, 
Sicker of my Physicke than my Griefe. *643 Trapp Comm. 
Gen, xxxvif. xx Self-love, ignorance, &c...make the soul 
sick of the fret. X73X-8 Swift Polite Conv. i, Wks. 1751 
XII. 209 You are sick of the Mulligrubs with eating chopt 
Hay. a 1774 Goldsm. tr, Scarrons Com. Romance (1775) 

I. 320 This inn-keeper, .being sick of a violent fever. 1884 

S jincy Figures of Past 199 New York had succumbed to 
e influenza. Everybody had been . . sick with it. 

0. Of parts of the body : Not in a sound or 
healthy state. 

In later use usually with suggestion of sense 2. 

1340 Ayenb. 148 Yef he on leme is zik oJ>er y.wonded. 


c 1400 Brut. cci. 229 Seynt Thomas come vnto him, and 
enoynted oueral his sike side. 1471 Caxton Reiuyeil 
(Sommer) I. 35 Wher the heed is seke 01 euyll, [ e membres 
may not be hoole nei good. 1561 Hollybumi Horn. Apoth 
33 o, Laye thys upon the sycke place. 1668 Culpeppi.r & 
Cole Barthol. Altai. 1. xvii. 48 The kidneys, might be sick, 
or, could not be no unshed wilh good blood 1700 Trans- 
actioneer 48 At last liis Third Fmgei was sick. 1786 Mrs. 
A. M. Benneit Juvenile Indtscr. I, 169 And had a sick 
stomach. 1807 Southey Espnella's Lett. II, 115 A Sick 
Stomach will not digest the food that may be forced down 
it. i8ax Shelley Hellas 781 All that it inheiits Are motes 
of a sick eye. 

d. Siik man , a term frequently applied, during 
the latter part of the 19th cent., to the Sultan 
of Tui key. 

The first quot. 1 efers to a conversation between the Czar 
Nicholas I and Sir G. Seymour at St Petersburg on the 
21 Feb. 1853. 

1853 Ann. Register, Hist. 252 , 1 am not so eager about 
what shall be done when the sick inan dies, as I am to 
determine with England what shall not be done upon that 
event taking place. 1855 J. Martineau Essays, etc. I. 
(1890) 428 It was all right not to let the ‘sick man ' be 
[lightened into convulsions. x86o Motley A Jetherl. ii. 1 . 30 
That formidable potentate, not then the 'sick man ’ whose 
precarious condition and territorial inheritance cause so 
much anxiety in modern days. 

transf. xgox Daily Express 18 Mar. 4/4 Fiench dealings 
with the Sultan of Moroccoj the Sick Man of Africa. 

e. north, dial. In childbed, confined, lying-in. 

1828 Craven Gloss. 1878 Cumbld. Gloss. 

2 . Having an inclination to vomit, or being 
actually in the condition of vomiting. 

1614 B. Jonson Bart. Fair v. vi, O lend me a bason, I am 
sicke, I am sicke. 1656 [?J. Sergeant] ti. 7 '. White's 
Per (pat. Inst. 130 Those who are sick with riding in a 
Coach. 1719 De Foe Crusoe it. (Globe) 341 He was very 
sick, and DroughL it up again. 1778 Mme. D’Arblay Let. 

5 July, Precipices, that, to look at, make my head giddy and 
my heart sick. x8i5 Croker Papers (1884) I. iii. 75 The men 
were all sick, and the women and children thought they 
were going to the botLom. 1900 Allbutt's Syst, Med. V. 
628 The patient, if he is in the house, usually ciouches over 
the fire and feels sick and giddy. 

fig. 185s Tennyson Maud 1. xiu. 11 But his essences 
turn'd the live airsick. 1856 Biiyant Autumn Woods vi, 
When the noon of summer made The valleys sick with heat. 

b. More fully sick at (or in) the stomach. ? Obs. 
1653 H. More Antid. Ath. 11. vii, The Dog, when he is 

sick at the Stomach, knows his Cme, falls to his Grass, 
vomits, and is well. 1671 H. M. tr. Erasm. Colloq. 4B9 
Antronius comes, .to say, that he is sick at the stomach 
1753 A. Murphy Gray s Inn Jml. No. 48, Sick in my 
Stomach all the Morning— Owing to their hard Food. 1796 
Grose’s Diet. Vulgar T. (ed. 3), Sick as a hoise. Horses 
are said to be extremely sick at their stomachs, from being 
unable to relieve themselves by vomiting. 1831 T. Hope 
Ess. Grig. Man II. 320 The elephant [will] eat sugar-plums 
till he turns sick at the stomach. 

c. In phrases sick as a dog, horse, etc. 

1705 Vanbrugh Confederacy 11. i, If. .he shou’d chance to 
be fond, he’d make me as sick as a Dog. 2731-8 Swift 
Polite Conv. i. Wks. 1751 XII. 209 Poor Miss, sne’s sick as 
a Cushion, she wants nothing but stuffing. 1765 Si erne 
Tr Shandy vii. ii, I am sick as a horse, quoth I, already. 
a 1843 Southey Doctor (1 847) VII. 79 T’ Tiees gang fleeing 
by. .an’ gars yan be as seek as a peeate. 1854 Miss Baker 
Not thampt. Gloss., Sick as a horse, a common vulgai simile, 
used when a person is exceedingly sick without vomiting. 

II. + 3 . Spiritually or morally ailing ; corrupt 
through sin or wrong-doing. Obs. 

69 60 Rule St. Benet (Schroer) ii. xi gif he. .his seocum, 
past is synfullum dsedum ealle laenunge ge&earewade. 
iziooo Juliana 65 HaeSne waeron begen, synnum seoce, 
sweor&a|mm. a 1225 Alter. R. 176 pet fleschs wolde.. 
tnakien sic pe soule. a 1300 Cursor M. 25329 Bot if pi saul 
it be sua seke pat Jjou pi mode mai nagat meke. 1377 
Langu P. PI. B. xx. 303 Go salue po J?at syke ben and 
jiorw synne ywounded. 1404-8 36 Pol, Poems vii. 5 The 
fiesch..Is wormes mete, and sek of synne. 1435 Misyn 
Fire of Love go To so seyk & vnclene myndis. . Aungell 
foyd sallnotsauyr. x596Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 

1 . 109 Mony was seik of ane vice ; to wit, immoderat libei tie 
of lyfe. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 11. iv. 204, I meant to 
rectifie my Conscience, which I then did_ feele full sicke. 
1738 Wesley Ps. vi. i, And heal my Soul diseas'd and sick. 

4 . Deeply affected by some stiong feeling, as 

(a) sorrow, ( 6 ) longing, ( c ) envy, (d) repugnance 
or loathing, producing effects similar or compar- 
able to those of physical ailments. 

(*) a xooo Fate of Apostles 2 Ic pysne sang si&eomor fand 
On seocum sefan samnode wide, a xooo Gut/uac 1050 Ne 
beo pu on sefan to seoc) c 1374 Chaucer Boeth, m. met. xii. 
(1868) 107 He song,.wijj as rnyche as loue..my3te 3euen 
hym and teche hym in his seke herte. 1581 Pettie 
Guazzo's Civ. Conv. it. (15 86) 77 It will make you sicke at 
the heart to see it. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 1. 1. 69 Thou 
Iulia thou hast.. Made Wit with musing, weake; hart sick 
with thought. x6xx Bible Prov. xiii. ia Hope deferred 
maketh the heart sicke. 2784 Cowper Task 11. 6 My soul 
is sick, with ev’ry day's report Of wrong and outrage, 2820 
Shelley Witch Ail. 178 Liquors.. whose healthful might 
Could medicine the sick soul to happy sleep. 1850 Tenny- 
son In Mem. I. 3 When.. the heart is sick, And all the 
wheels of Being slow. 1886 Robinson Courting May Smith 
vi. i, She was ill at ease, and sick at heart. 

(b) c 1388 Wyclif Song Sol. v. 8 If ?e ban founde my der- 
lyng, that Je telle to hym, that Y am sijk [L. langneo ] for 
loue, 6 1460 SirR. Ros La Belle Dame 53 These seke loveis 
I leve that to hem longes. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. JV,v. iii. 142 
Boote, boote Master Shallow, I know the young King is 
sick for mee. 16x3 — Hen, VIII, 11. ii. 83, I would not 
be so sicke though for his place. 2637 Jonson Sad 
Shepherd x. ii, She's sick of the young shepherd that be- 
kiss’d her. x8ao Shelley Prometh. Unb, 11. 11. 28 When one 


SICK. 
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SICKEN. 


[nightingale], Sick with sweet love, droops dying away. 
184a Tennyson Talking Oak 71 This girl, for whom your 
heart is sick, Is three times worth them all. 1875 — Ilatold 
1. i, Sick as an autumn swallow for a voyage. 

(c) 1390 Gower Coif. 1. 159 If cveie yu thin herte was 
Sek of an other inannes hele? 1606 Siiaks. Tr. 4 Or. i ; »i. 
132 So euety step Exampled by the first pate that is sicke 
Of his Superioui, growes to an enuious Feauei. 1613 — 
Hen. VIII. 1. li. 82 What we oft doe best, liy sicke Inter- 
preters, .is Not ours, or not allow’d. 

(d) jggo Siiaks. A lids. JV. 11. i. 212, I am sicke when I do 
look* on thee. 1599 — Much Ado n. ii. 5 Any h.uie.. will 
be medicinable to me, I am sieke in displeasui e to him. 1819 
Shelley Cenci n. 1. 122 Thy milky, meek face makes me 
sick with hale 1 i860 Tennyson Sea Dreams 155 It makes 
me sick to quote him. 

to. slang. Disgusted, mollified, chagtined. 

1833 Surtees Sponge's Sf. Tour (1803) 254 Thinking., 
how sick he was when the jury, .gave five hundietl pounds, 
damages against him. 189s iVcstm.Gaz. 28 Mai. 7/1 Those 
■who backed the popular fancies in the winter must be feel- 
ing, in popular pat lance, pretty sick. 

transf. 1896 Kipling Seven Seas, Rhyme Three Sealers, 
The sickest day for you. .was the day that you came here. 

5 . Thoroughly tired or weaiy of a thing. 

1597 Siiaks. 2 Hen. IV, 1. iii. 87 The Common-wealth is 
sicke of their owne Choice. 1603 Brkton Dial. Pii/tc 
Pleasme Wks. (Grosart) II. 14/t Where the sonne is sike of 
the father, the sislet of the brother. 1710 Taller No. 257 
V 3, I was quickly sick of this tawdry Composition of 
Ribands, Silks and Jewels. 1797-1803 S. & Ht. Iu:r 
Canterb. T. I. 7 Heartily sick of his host, himself, and his 
tiavels. 1842 Miall in Nonconf. II. 281 The woild is sick 
of such societies. 1884 Manch, Exam. 7 May 5/4'rkeie 
are plenty of Tories everywhere who are sick of the old 
party traditions. 

III. 0 . Mentally affected or weak. Now rare. 
Cf. OE. siocnidd adj. in Napier Contrib. O.E. Lex, 
c 1340 Hampole Pi . Cause. 772 pan waxes his gaste seke 
and sare. And his face rounclcs. 1551 T. Wilson Logike 
(1580) 10 0, Some menne aie so sicke in their braine, that 
thei are neuer wise. 1672 S. Patrick: Anno. Touchstone 
223 If theyaie not sick in their wits. 1817 Shelley lien. 
1 st. v. xxvii. 3 It was a tone Such as sick fancies in a new- 
made grave Might hear. 

7 . Of things : Out of condition in some respect ; 
corrupted or spoiled; spec, of wine which has 
become turbid, or of quicksilver (see quot. 1875). 

1388 Wyclif Isaiah xxiv. 7 Vyndage morenyde, the vyue 
is sijk IL. itifirmaia]. c 1440 tr. Pallad, on Husb. in. 939 
Thy tre is seek, oyldregges water mynge [etc.]. £1460 

Russell Bk. Nurture 116 in Babees Bk. 125 Jiff swete wyue 
be seeke or pallid, put in a Rompney for lesynge. a 1470 
Dives 4 Pauper (W. de W.) vil, x. 290/1 Yf a man or woman 
selle a seke thynge for an hole thynge wyttyngly to begyle 
the byer, lie doth theeft. 1513 Douglas /Eneid ut. ii. 153 
The seilc giound denyis his fruite and fudis. 1697 Tryon 
IVay to Health xv. (ed, 3) 369 A Medicine of a loathing 
Quality, and far Sicker in Nature than the distempered 
Patient. 1703 Art 4 Myst. Vintners 7 Renisli [wine]., 
commonly grows sick in June, if not rack'd. 1743 Land. 4 
Co. B resue rin. 208 If the Wort is sick, It caniioL fail of com- 
municating its unwholesome Quality to the Blood, a 1&21 
Keats Hyperion 1. 189 Instead of sweets, his ample palate 
took Savour of poisonous brass and metal sick. 1868 H. C. R. 
Johnson Argentine Alps 103 The people very generally 
drink the wine new, the year after it is made— just as likely 
it is sick. 1873 Ure's Diet. Arts II. 696 The quicksilver 
constantly became * sick',, .and lost apparently all its natuial 
affinity for gold. 1892 Longman's Mag. Nov. 83 Should 
the hot and dry weaLher long continue, a curious pheno- 
menon takes place. The mere is said to be ' sick f j thai 
the eels aie so theie can be no doubt. 
fig. 1396 Shaks Merck. V. v. i. 124 This night methinkes 
is but the daylight sicke. 1606 — Tr. <3- CV. 1. iii. 103 O, 
when Degree is shak’d, ..The euterpnze is sicke. 1781 
Cowper Retirem. 738 A sepulchre.. Where all good qual- 
ities giow sick and die. 1822 J. Flint Lett. fr. 'Amer m 
When the sick system dies, the public will see the full 
amount.. they have to sufiei for their credulity. 

to. Said of the young and ungrown feathers of 
a bird in moulting-time. 

1389 Puttenham Eng. Poesie m. xxiii. (Aib.) 272 These 
fowles in their moulting time, when their feathers be sick. 
iS9 a Greene Disput. 22 , 1 see the fayrest Hawke hath often- 
times the sickest feathers. 1633 Fuller Ch. Hist. v. 187 If 
a Seraphim himself shoutd be a Bishop, he would either 
finde or make some sick feathers in his wings. 1820 Keats 
Eve St. Agnes xxxvii, A dove, .with sick unpruned wing, 

o. Of fish, etc. : In the spawning stage. 

1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Herring, The shotten and sick 
Heirings [are sorted] by themselves. 1883 Encyd. Brit. 
XVIII. 107/1 The mass of ova.. is spoken of by oyster 
fishers as 'white spat', and an oyster containing them is 
said to be ‘sick’. 


d. Naut. Requiring repairs. 

More common in combs, as Iron-sick, Nail-sick. 

*854 Elis. S. Shepparb Counterparts I. 7 And 1 
Shelley, she lays down at X, sick of paint. 1893 Alst 
& Walker Seamanship (ed. 3) 55 Sick Seams. — Are tin 
in which the stitches are worn, and give way here and the 

e. Stock Exchange. Slow, dull. 

*870 Medbery Men tf Mysteries of Wall St. 137 A Si 
market j the market is 111 . When brokers very generally hi 
tate to buy. 1880 Daily News 13 Dec. 7/2 The [wool] mar! 
has been somewhat sick. 1904 Daily Citron. 22 Mar. : 
Kaffir shares were again rather sick, and dosed lower. 

8 . Of a sickly hue ; pale, wan. 

MS!* Shaks, Rom. .4 ful. 11. ii. 8 Be not her Maid sii 
she is enuious, Her Vestal liueiy is but sicke and gree 


Out, flickering taper t 
0 . Accompanied by illness or sickness; denot 
sickness. Also in fig. contexts. 


*393 Shaks. Rich. II, 11. ii. 84 Now comes the sicke houre 
that Ins sirrfet nude. 1647 Trapp Comm. Rom. ii. 19 .bo 
spending thy time in a still dieam, but thou shalt have sick 
waking. 1636 Eaul Monm. Boctalini's Advts.fr. Par miss. 
273, I did first exactly consider the body of the State of 
Romo in its sick condition.. X746 Fuanus tr. Hoi ate, Ep. 

I. xviii. 159 They dread A sick Debauch and aching Head. 
1799 Med. fnil, 1 . 286 A dissertation on the sick head-ach, 
..by Dr. Nathaniel Dwight.. 1827 Caki.ym: Germ. Rom. 

II. 176 Seventeen sick and pitiable years, before death put it 
period to her suffeiings. 1889 Repentance of Paul Went- 
worth III. 297 A sick despair was at his licatt. 

10 . (Chielly from the absolute or substantival 
use : see J 5 .) 

a. Appropiiated or given up to, occupied by, 
one or mote peisons in a state of illness, as sick- 
bay, -berth, - bungalow , -bunk, -chamber, -touch, 
CtC. AlbO SlCIC-Iilil), -HOUSE, -ROOM. 

Cf. oldci Flem. sicckkamer, -stool (Kiiian), G. siechkam- 
tner , -s/ube, - simmer , Sw. sj tiles tug a, -sting. 

1813 J. Thomson Led, Inf/am. 465 The temporal y "sick- 
liay, in whiclv they had been heietofore, being pulled down. 
1846 A. Young Naut. Diet., Sick-bay, a place set apart in a 
ship for invalids or wounded, men. 1803 Pled, frill. IX. 
284 We oflei the plan of a "Sick Jieith, which is lo be uin- 
sidciccl as the hospital of a ship of the fine. 1863 A, Young 
Naut. Did., Sick-bcrth attendant, formerly teirned Bob- 
lolly Hoy; in a ship of wm, a person who attends the sui- 
gcon and his assistants. 2843 b10LQUM.HR Brit. India 24 ; 
At Almoiah there are five bungalows, called "sick bunga- 
lows, belonging to government. 1836 Kane A rd. E\pl. 
1. xvii, 200 N duly all our parLy..weie tossing in their \sick- 
buuks, 1823 Slot r Betrothed xxvii, Margery, whose ele- 
ment was a 'sick-chamber. *886 RusictN Preetenla 1 . 431 
The grief and anxiety of a sick chamber. 1760-72 H, 
Brooke Pool of Qua/, (1809) IV. 4 The*sick-couch is ore- 
paiitig, with, .agonies and death. 18*7 Shelley Rev. Islam 
iv. v. 5 That gentle Hermit.. By my sick couch was busy 
to and fio. 1836 Kane Ant. Exfil. II. xviii. 187, I had 
carried Mr. Goodfellow to the *sick-stalion with my dog- 
sledge. 1748 Anson's Voy. ji. ii. 132 We set up a. .coppei- 
oveti near the "sick tents. *632 Shlrwoob, The "siuk-waid 
of an hospilall, la maladcne. 18*3 J. Thomson Ltd. 
hi/lam. 491 The efficacy of these vapours in destroying the 
offensive smells which occur in sick-watds. 

to. Of or pertaining to, connected with, petsons 
suffering from illness, as sick-allowancc, -book, - club , 
cookery, etc. 

1863 Trevelyan Compel. Wallah (1866) 108 His first ideas 
..run in the line of sick-leave and "sick-aliowam.es. *867 
Smyiii Sailor's Word-bk., * Suit-book, an account of such 
officers and men as are 011 the sick list on board, or are sent 
to an hospital, hospital-ship, or sick-quarters. 2831 May hew 
Loud. Lab. (1864) II. 331 Among these workmen aie no 
Trade Societies, no Benefit or "Sick-Clubs. *87* Naphlys 
Prev. <4 Curt Bis. it. iii. 489 "Sick-cookery should more 
than half do the woik of the poor patient’s weak digesiion. 
*731-8 Swift Polite Conv. 1. *37 This is my “sick Dish ; 
when I am well, I'll have a bigger. 1867 Smy 1 11 Sailor's 
Word-bk., * Sick -fag, the yellow quarantine flag. 1849 
F. B. Head Stokers if Pokers v. (1831) 53 A poition of the 
proceeds being handed over lo the Vick-fund for peisons.. 
iiuit in the service. *899 Month May 462 To master the 
principles of "sick-inxurance. 1840 Col. Hawker Diary 
[1893) II. 179 He would use ail inteiest to get home on "sick 
leave. *867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., *Sick-mess, a table 
for those on the doctor's list, a x66o in J. Moirix Tt cubit j 
Cat it. Fore/. (1872) vi. 277 The Cellaress and "Sick Mistress 
..leinaiued there. 1739 Bp. Herring in J. Duncombe 
Lett. (1773) II. 133 A woman, in a "sick night-cap hang- 
ing over die stairs. *887 Spectator 15 Oct. 13S5 A member 
of a Benefit Society is not allowed, when teceiving “sick- 
pay, to put his hand to a stroke of work. 1897 Atlbutt's 
Syst. Med. 11 . 953 A low temperature is always accom- 
panied by a decrease in the *sick-rale. 1393 Shahs. 
fo/tn iv. i. 52 But you, at your "sicke seruice had a Prince. 
1802 Mrs. E. Parsons Myst. Visit IV. 37 Discharged with 
a "sick ticket to go home, *867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., 
Sick-ticket, a document given to an officer, seaman, or 
marine, when sent to an hospital. *846 M c Culloch Acc . 
Biit. Empire (1854) II. 593 In like manner the "sick-time 
is augmented principally by the attacks. 

11 . Comb,, as sick-brained, -feathered , -hearted, 
-thoughted\ sick-fallen, -pale, -tired ; also sick- 
child, -heart used attrib. 

1638 2nd Narr. Pari, in Harl. Mtsc. (1809) III. 474 
Whether the protector, and the great men bis confedeiates, 
be not rather to be termed fauatick, whimsical, and "sick- 
brained, than those who [etc.]. 1824 Miss Ferrilr Inker. 
xxvii, In a soft, whining, "sick-child sort of voice. 1603 
Tryall Chevalr. 1. ii. in Bullen Old PI., Idle love, The *sick- 
fac’t object of an amorous brayne. *393 Shaks foiin iv. 
he 153 And vast cor.fusioun wailes As doth a Rauen on a 
"sickc-faine beast. 1687 Dryijen Hind If- Panther in. 614 
The latter biood,. ."Sick-feather'd, and unpractis’d in the 
sky. *873 Morris /Eneidxn. 850 "Sick-heart men. a 1835 
Mrs. Hemans Poems (1875) 541 Sing to thy child, the 
"sick-hearted, Songs of a spirit oppress'd. 18x0 Crabbe 
Borough xx. 314 She and that "sick-pale brother. 1392 
Siiaks.' V cn. <$ Ad. 5 “Sick-thoughted Venus makes amatne 
vnto him. 1631 Quarles Samson viii, From his loathed 
Bed, Sicke-thougbted Samson rose. x86x J. Barr Poems 11 
(E. D. D.), I’m "sick tired o' a bachelor life. 1896 Harper's 
Mag, Apr. 742/2 Gordon was sick-tired of journalistic 
chatter. 

B. absol. or as sb. 

1 . absol. as pi. Those who, such as, are suffering 
from illness. 

a. e xooo Ags. Gosp., Mark xvi. 18 Ofer seoce hi byra 
handa settao & hi beoo hale, c *173 Lamb. Horn. 37 To 
seke gan and Jja deden helpen to buriene. a 1223 Alter. R. 
33 ° Sume helpe. .uorte lecnen mid be seke. a 1300 Cursor 
t 14 °£? Giueand mani seke bair hele. 1390 Gower Conf. 

*65 Ther is phisique for the seke. a 1430 Myrc 1841 
When bow schalt to seke gon, Hye faste. 1483 Caxton 
Gold, Leg. 95 b/a He coraandedthat the feble and seke shoW 


be sette aparte by them self. 1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s 
Hist. Seotl. I. 90 To 1 ex tote to tliair health seik ami walk. 

p, 1326 Pitgr. Per/. (W. de \V. 1531 > 15.il>, Visvlynge tin: 
sycke, coinfortynce y" prisoner. 1392 Iai.y f iallafitea 1. 1, 
It's hat d foi the sicke to followi* wholesome Loutistiile. *639 
S. I)u Verui r Ii. Counts ' Adutir. Events „>rH Tin* sii kc of 
the diopsie augment their thirst in dt inking. *68x Beion 
New Myst. Physic 49 Supposing that the Sick are duly pie- 
. pared. 1748 A man's Toy. 111. i. ->93 Flush provisions weu* 

I distiibuted amongst the sick. 1803 Med, fin/. X. -i 1 ( "i In* 
sick veic so numerous that it liccame tin i-ss.ny to « all in .. 
a muse. 1888 11. Mori in Hospital Life 49 Hut fiieuds 
weie the sick and sufieniig. 

y. a 1223 Alter. R. 3? Geileieo in owir* lieorte idle Nike « 
alio. soi ie. c 1250 Rent. Semi, inftA. J/nr -*8 llisitt |>e 
pouie and to sike, a 1300 As sump. I itg. (t.'.imb. Mb.) i)| 
Pome and sike he dude god, And snuedt* hem. *340 
Ayenb. 267 Ich y-/«3..Jm tub/..«l poui«*, and of Tyke. 
1404-8 eb Pol. Poems vi. 39 b’udtt non hungry, ne dojre no 
bine;.. Visile no syke. £1440 fatal-' s ll’etl 254 To haue 
compassioun on alle sjke & sory, _ 

2 . A peison suffetitig hum illness. ? Obs. 

c 888 K. /Kli red h'oeth. swvtii. g 7 Swa swa sc siora ah 
beaife h-ct.bine mon Imde to Jj.cm la-i t, < *205 Lay. 17716 
Ne raiche ich tiane qar.su me, ., All a-lcin- si m kru ii Ii hit do 
Foi lime of mine dtihtene. a 1300 ( uisor . 1 /. K0A0 To so 
]wtt seke a turn he made, In sckciies sar lie fauil him 
stad. c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints is, i Hail hot, anew) 90 And 
with |i.tl would. .pe seke wes ln-ylil of his cutr. *4** 
Lvini. Troy Bk. 1. 3(127 A mcdiiine Asaih-lli n.tt, whati |>e 
seke is dcd. 1 145a .Maim 5* Plese it jmv to ase of yotin- 
devynoui, yef this seke shall filer be in nil of thi . .ekenes .e 
*326 Tindalk Matt. ix. 6 Then sayd lie vnto the sake of 
the palsey. 1799 Uniji kwooii Dtp. Child, (id. 4) I. 301 111 
which interval the sick passes a high-coloured urine. 

3 . A disease or illness {obs.)} a fit ul sickne»3 ; 
a sickening, rare. 

It is doubtful whether even the oldt-t examples have any 
direct connexion witli such forms as Goth, ttukei, OHU 
siuhht (( 5 . seuchc, siedte >, Icel. syki, etc, 
a *300 Cursor M. 10407 J>.d.. Wit-vien want has alle finir 
wis, Wit-vten seke, wit-vten sate. X3.. Ibid. 14147 (Gott.l, 
pe seke him saris fia lieued to fote. 1808 Jamu son, Sii A. 
-.ickness, a fit of sickness 5 as, • "1 he sn k‘s na ail him . *897 
Maugham 'Liza of Lambeth i, Tills is too bloomin' slow, 
it gives me the sick. 

Sick, ii - 1 Poms: 2 soocan, 4 seko, 5 ookyn, 
seeke(n ; 4 eijkon, 5 Bykou, Hike, ayk ; (1 
sick (7 sioke). [f. Sick a. Cf. Pris, siik/e, MDu. 
sicken (Du. ziekeu), ML( ». seken, silken ( 1 .( 1 . siken, 
suken), OHG. siuhhan , -hi, -in (Milfi. and G. 
siechcn), ON. sjtikask (reJfl.), Goth, siukan.] 
f 1 . To suffer illness; to fall ill, sicken. Obs - 
<2x130 in Archiv Stud. neu.Spr. CXV1I. 25 Lang net. 
seocet. <21300 Cursor M. 11816 pat lailif vn-mclli tutu 
vn-meke, Nu bigines he to seke. *382 Wvt 1 ll< a Kings 
xiii. 14 Helise foisotbe sijkide in sijknesse, 1 1400 Brut 
exxviu. 303 pat he pat hiked pis day, de’nl on )«• iij. day 
after, c 1440 Promp. Part'. 65 Cek>n or we.se srke, 
infir u tor. 1394 Pr.hLts Battle of A bazar 1. ii, To sii k as 
Envy at Cceropia’s gate, And pine with thought and terim 
of mishaps. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hat. !l \ iv.iv. uH A little time, 
before That our gicat Grand-siie Iidwaid sick'd, ami dy‘*h . 

f 2 . Irons. To cause to sicken ; to make ill. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14147 pe sare him sekes fra heile to foie 
<2x340 Hamtole Psalter s.xvi. 4 Mjn euemj.s pat ungirs 
me, pei aresekid & doun fell. <2x643 Hlywood Apollo ft 
Daphne Wks. 1874 VI, 280 His piercing beams I never shall 
endure, They sicke me of a fatail Calenture. 

3 . intr. To act as a sick-mirse. nome-usc. 

1844 Dicklns M. Chits Jt wit xxv, Whether I sicks or 
monthlies, ma’am, I hope 1 does my duty. 

Sick (sik), vf Also sic. [dial. var. of Seek v.] 

1 . traits. Of a dog: To bet upon, attack (an 
animal). Chiefly in imperative. 

1890 Golden Days (Philadelphia) 6 Sept. (Cent.), 'Sic ’em, 
Andy!’ screamed Granny... The growls amt snarls of the 
fighting animals, .made a terrific din. *908 If estm. tins. 
19 Sept. 8/2 ‘Sick ’un then ’. Now 'sicking’ a hedgehog 
is a job which few dogs care to tackle. 

2 . To incite or encourage (a person) to attack. 
Const, with on adv. or prep. 

_x88s Mary N. Murfree Prophet Gt. Smoky Mountains 
si, He sick-ed him on all the time. 189* Kiri.rso <<: 
Bacestilr Naulahka v. 30 Tarvin applauded both parlies, 
i sicking one on the othet impartially for the first ten 
1 minutes. 

1 Sick, obs. f. Seek v. ; var. Sic a., Hike. 

Sick-toed. [Sick a. Cf. Ml>u. siedvtidc (Du. 
I sickbed), LG. sttkbedde, MUG. siechbelte (G. -belt j, 
Sw. sjukbadd .] A bed upon which a person ]ic5 ill. 

e 1425 Cursor M. 3633 (Trtir.), Ar he dejed in seke tied his 
benisoun he woide him -lyue, 166a S 1 rype in Lett. Lit. 
Men (Camden) 197 That is wont to bring you upon a sick 
bed. <11673 Carve in Spurgeon Tr. ns. David cxvj, 2 II 
from a sick bed he be raised to health. *705 Siamiofe 
Paraphr, II. 297 The many fruitless Remorses, and broken 
Vows, of _Affliction and Sick-beds. X749 Fh-lihm. 'Tout 
- fonts v. ii, Consideied a sick-bed to be a convenient scene 
■ for lectures. x837_ Lockhart Stott I. ix. yn Mm h ex- 
hausted with their attendance on a protruded sickbed. 
, *873 Jowett Plato (ed- 2) 1 . 08 Had not many a uuti better 
never get up from a sick bed 1 

j attrib. 1730 Boston Mem. xi. 375 A design . . that U might 
j be a convenient sick-bed room. 1848 Thackeray Van, 
I Fair xix, Sick-bed homilies and pious reflections are.. out 
I of place in mere story-books. 

Sicken (sik’n), v. Forms : a. 3 secaen, 4-5 
j (9 dial.) seeken. (5 -enyn), 5-6 seken (5 -eae;, 
sekyn, 9 dial, seaken. B. 3 eikni, 4 5 sicnen, 
sijkaen, sikynyn, 6 sycken, (r- sicken, [i, bICK 
a. + -kn S. Cf. Olcel. sjukna, Misw. siukna (Sw, 
j sjukna).) 



SICKEN. 


SICKER. 


1 . intr. To become affected with illness, to fall 
ill or sick. Also const, of at with. 

a. c 1200 Ormin 4771 Hewarrp all . .Full hefiglike secnedd. 
*382 Wvclif a Kings vui, 20 Ochozias..came doun to 
visyten Joram..in Jezrael, the whiche seekened there. 
c 1460 Metham IV/es. (E.E. T. S.) 148 To knowe qwat 
schuld be.falle ofF liym that sekenyth in ony day off the 
■none. 1470-85 Mai ory A rthur Contents xxi, xii, How syi 
Launcelot began to sekene & after dyed. 1509 Hawks 
Past. Pleas, xvi. (Percy Sac.) 63 My hert sekened and 
began to waxe .sore, 1530 Palsgr. 708/2, I sekyn, I waxe 
syclce. 

0 . 01290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 293/187 Anon-rijt he bigan to 
siknij and (rare rijt adoun lay. 1382 Wvclif i Sam. xxx. 
13, I bigan to sikynyn the thridde dai hens. — Isaiah 
xxxviii. 1 In tho da3es sicnede Ezechie vnto the deth. 1530 
Palsgr. 708/2 My father syckened fiist upon saynte 
Bartylmewes evyn. 1568 Grafton Citron. II. 162 At this 
tyme the king sickened, and [was] forced to kepe his bed. 
c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. cxviii. 4 We sicken to shun sicknesse 
when we purge. 1657 Pcnit, Con/, xii. 331 Being in 
Normandy [he] sickned, of that disease whereof he died. 
1705 J. Logan in Pennsylv. Hist. Soc. Mem. X. 35 The 
same night he sickened, as he thought of a suifeit of 
cherries, and in two days died. *771 T. Hull Sir IV. 
Harrington (1797) IV. 113, I was told that Lord C. had 
sickened much after his bleeding. 1807 Med. Jrnl. XVII. 
249 The people who were sickening veiy fast with the 
small-pox. 1847 Prescott Peru (1850) II. 327 Some 
sickened and sank down by the way. 1868 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. (1877) II. 354 Soon after his restoration the Eail 
began to sicken. 

transf. a 182a Shelley 'Music, when soft voices die' 3 
Odours, when sweet violets sicken, Live within the sense 
they quicken. 1825 Gentl. Mag. XCV. 1. 130 A small white 
insect, which caused . . the trees to sicken and to bear no 
fruit that yeai. 

b. fig. or in fig. contexts. 

a X225 Auer. R. 368 Monie ancren. .witeS so hore heale, 
|iet |ie gost unxtrencSeS & secneS ine sunne. x6or Shaks. 
Jill. C. iv. ii. 20 When Loue begins to sicken and decay. 
1629 Milton Hymn Nativity xiv, Speckl'd vanity Will 
sicken soon and die. 1706 Estcourt Fair Example 11. i, 
Why did she swear, unless it was to strengthen her Resolu- 
tion, that began to sicken? 1770 Goldsm. Deserted VUI. 
262 In these. -The toiling pleasuie sickens into pain, a 1827 
Womdsw. Somnambulist 80 Day sickens round her, and the 
night Is empty of repose. x86x Alexander Gospel of Jesus 
Christ X13 The appetite has sickened and so died. 

c. Used with complement. 

18x3 Byron Corsair 1. 1, Let him. .Cling to his couch, and 
sicken years away. 

2 . a. To feel faint with horror or nausea ; to 
revolt or experience revulsion at something. 

x6ox Shaks. All's Well v. ill. 207 A most perfidious slaue 
. . Whose nature sickens but to speak a truth. x6o6 — Ant. 
<S Cl. ill. x. 17 Mine eyes did sicken at the sight, and could 
not Indurc a further view. 1703 Pope Thebats 136 The day 
beheld, and sickning at the sight, Veil’d her fair glories in the 
shades of night. 1784 Cowpeu Tiroc. 167 The young apos- 
tate sickens at the view. x8oo Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Fam. 
II. 157 Sickening with disgust, she rose abruptly, and pulled 
the bell. 183d J. Gilbert Atonement vi. <1852) 165 How 
frightful is this portrait 1 the heart sickens as we contem- 
plate it. x868 Tennyson Lucretius 196 , 1 hate, abhor, spit, 
sicken at him. 

b. To grow weary or tired of a thing. 

1782 Miss Burney Cecilia t. v, Cecilia now began to sicken 
of her attempt. X858 O. W. Holmes Ant. Break/../, x. 96 
Men sicken of their houses until at last they quit them, 

o. To pine with yearning; to long eagerly. 
x8oa Scott Let. in Lockhart (1837) I. xi. 351 Why is it 
that a Swiss sickens at hearing the famous Ranzdes Vaches? 
28x5 Shelley Alastor x8x His strong heart sunk and sick- 
ened with excess Of love. 1897 Barth am People ofClopion 
146 I'll catch the next train to Bitham, for I’m sickenin’ to 
get back theer. 

3 . To grow pale ; to fade. 

1853 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E, Borders I. 250 The 
fronds sicken to a rich brown when touched by the first 
frosts. 1896 Idler Mar. 175 Expiring as a whole orb of 
moon sickens and disappears. 

4 . Chem. Ofmeicury: To become ‘sick \ 

1882 A. G. Locke Gold 21 The mercury employed for 
amalgamation . . sickens or ‘ flows ’ when ground up with 
pyritous rocks. [See also the vbl. sb.] 

5 . trans. To affect with illness ; to make sick. 
1894 Crowne Regains i, A Ghost ! a damp evaporates ft om 

the word Which sickens me to death. 17x4 Purcell Cholick 
175 To disengage those Insects from their Adheience to the 
Guts, to sicken, kill, and discharge them out of the Body. 
1775 Romans Hist. Florida App. 53 I have heard of an in- 
stance of one of this kind [hog-fish] having sickened some 
people. X843 R. J. Graves Clm Med. xiv. 176 The first six 
doses seemed to sicken him a little, but he did not vomit 
until after the seventh dose. 1902 Buchan Watcher by the 
Threshold 90 His fetid breath sickened me. 
b, fig. or transf. 

16x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 1. i. 82, I do know Kinsmen of 
mine . . that haue By this, so sicken’d their Estates, that 
neuer They shall abound as formerly. x8ox Farmed s Mag. 
Aug. 312 The want of vai iety in the rotation would sicken 
the crops. X850 Tennyson In Mem. lxxii. 7 Which sicken’d 
every living bloom. 1876 Isa Craig Knox in Whittier 
Songs of Three Centuries 310 The pool was still ; around 
its brim The alders sickened all the air. 

6. a. To give (one) a sickener ; to make (one) 
sick or tired of a thing. 

1797 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (1845) II. 341 The Blen- 
heim, passing between us and the Enemy, gave us a respite, 
and sickened the Dons. 1800 Malkin Gil Bias xii. viii. T 5 
His keeper sickened him of the pioject. 1824 Scott St. 
Ronau's xxxvi, I.. learned enough of what was going on, 
to give Jekyl a hint that sickened him of his commission. 
18M Green Short Hist. ii. § r. 63 The long peace sickened 
men of this fresh outburst of bloodshed and violence. 
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b. To affect with nausea, loathing, or disgust. 

*825 T, Hook Sayings Ser. 11. Sutherl. (Colburn] 21 The 
familiarity with which she treated her brother-in-law.. so 
sickened Jane, that she ordinarily affected illness. 184s 
Lovfr Handy Andy xxi, Being already sickened by various 
disgusting exhibitions of the damsel’s affectation. 

0. To render faint with fear or honor. 
x8ax Shelley Hellas Prol. 109 The stoi m Of faction, 
which like eaithquake shakes and sickens The solid heait 
of enterpiise. 1867 Augusta Wilson Vashti xxii, The 
strained, almost ferocious expression of her keen eyes sick, 
ened his soul. 1883 F. M. CRAwroRD Dr. Claudius xviii, 
If we look to the right or the left we must see that which 
sickens the sense of sight. 

Hence Si’ckened///. a. 

1814 Scott Ld. Isles 11. xxvi, Was not the life of Athole 
shed To soothe the tyrant’s sicken’d bed? 

Sickener (si-k’nai). [f. prec. + -er l.] Some- 
thing which nauseates or disgusts; an overdose or 
excess of anything ; a sickening experience. 

1809 Malkin Gil Bias v. i. P30 A fricassee, and.. soup, 
..greasy with mutton fat, wete enough to have given a 
sickener to the inveteraLe stomachs of a regiment. 1853 
W.'Jerdan Antobiog. IV. xvi. 306 This was indeed a sick- 
ener to a caieful biographer. 1882 G. Macdonald Weighed 
4 Wanting II. v. 51 A vision of the kind of creature he 
was capable of loving., would have been— to use a low but 
expressive plnase— a sickener to her. 
b. Used of a shot or blow. 

1834 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) II. 54 , 1 gave him such a 
sickener with the first bairel that I made him haul his wind. 
1895 Meredith Amazing Marriage I. xvi. 185 Kit fetched 
his man an ugly stroke on the tound of the waist behind.., 
a sickener of a stroke, if dealt soundly. 

Sickening (sik’nirj), vbl. sb. [f. the vb.+ 
-ING IJ The fact of becoming sick or ill; an 
instance of this. 

Also, in dial, use, confinement, child-bed. 

1382 Wvclif Jer. xvi. 4 With dethes of siknyngus thei 
shul die. 18x6 Chalmers Let. in Life (1851) II. 53 To sus- 
tain you under all the sickenings, and faiutings, and lan- 
guishings of your eaithly disease. 1858 Merc. Mar. Mag. 
V. 305 Not a case nor a sickening has been heaid of. 1882 
Electro-Amalg. Co. Prospectus 5 [It] prevents it fiom what 
is technically termed ‘sickening ' in the presence of arsenic, 
sulphur, oil, or any other substances . . deleterious to the 
action of mercury in amalgamating with gold or silver. 

Sickening (sik’niq),j»//.fl. [f.as prec. + -inq2.] 

1 . Falling or turning sick. 

X725 Pope Odyss. iv. 600 The.. gentle power .With nec- 
tared drops the sickening sense restored. 1746 IIervi.y 
Medit. (1818) 272 The malignant influence gamed upon her 
sickening orb. x8ro Sco rr Lady of L. hi. viii, Patient the 
sickening victim eyed The life-blood ebb in crimson tide. 
1817 Shelley Rev. Islam nr. xxvi. 9 A whirlwind keen as 
frost Then in its sinking gulfs my sickening spirit tossed. 
fig. 1728 Pope Dune. iv. 636 The sick'ning stais fade off 
th' sethereal plain. X748 Gray A lliance 71 Must sick’ning 
virtue fly the tainted giound ? 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. I. 
Pref., He thus ranges, without an instructor, confused, and 
witli sickening cunosity, from subject to subject. 

2 . That causes sickness, nausea, or faintness; 
that disgusts or revolts; repulsive, loathsome. 

1789 Mme. D’Arblay Diary 9 Jan., As they all consisted 
in almost unheard-of indignities. .1 will not give the sicken- 
ing relation. x8oo Med. Jrnl . III. 123 Nocturnal sweats,. . 
induced by the sickening influence of digitalis. 1836 J. 
Halley in Mem. (1842) 58 Have had a most sickening job 
in shortening an article of my own for the Presbyterian 
Review. X857 Miller Elem. Chem ., Org.^ xi. § 1 (1862) 747 
They gradually putrify and emit a sickening odour. x886 
Athenaeum 30 Oct. 564/3 Nothing more sickening than the 
Indian wars of the United States is to be found in history, 
transf. 1877 Raymond Statist. Mines ft Mining 101 All 
base substances . . cannot be taken up by the mercury, 
neither do they have any 'sickening' effect upon the 
mercury. 

Hence Si’okeuingly adv. 

1839 Lady Lytton Cheveley (ed. 2) I. viii. 180 The duchess 
was sickeningly civil. 1864 Daily Tetegr. 27 Sept., The 
outside is generally burnt up, and the inside sickeningly 
raw. x886 Sat. Rev. 7 Aug. 183 A series of sickeningly 
inhuman outrages were committed. 

Sicker (si'ksj), a. and adv. Now Sc. and 
north, dial. Forms : a. 1 sicor, 2-6 sicer (5 
sycher), 4-5 sicur(e, 5 syour), 4, 6 sicir, 9 
siccer, aiccar ; 2-9 siker (3 -err), 3-5 sikere, 

4- 5 sikir, sikur (5 -our, -yr, -re) 5*3-6 syker 
(6 -ar), 4-5 sykere, -ir, -yr (4 -ire, -ur); 4 
zik-, zykere, 5 cykere, -yr ; 5-0 sikkir (5 -yr, 
6 sykkyr), 5-6 (9 dial.) sikker (6 -ar) ; 4 ayekyr, 

5- 6 aickir, syckex, 4- sicker, 0. 4 seeir, 4-5 
secure (5 -ur, sekur) ; 4-6 (9) seker (6 seeker), 
4-6 sekir, -yr (5 oekyr), 5-6 sekire (5 -yre). 
[OE. sicor (rare), == OFris. sikur, siker (Fris. 
siker), OS. sikur, sikor (MLG. and MDu, seker, 
Du. zekef), OHG. sihkur, sichur, etc. (MHG. 
and G. sicker) ; MDa. seeker, seeker (Da. sikker), 
MSw. siker, sigher (Sw. sdker) are from German. 
The word is an early Teutonic adoption of L. 
securus Secure a., with the stress shifted to the 
first syllable.] 

In ME. both adj, and adv. were very extensively em- 
ployed, and the precise sense intended is not always clear. 
After 1500 the word is rarely used except by Scottish 
writers, but also remained current in the north of England : 
for a fuller exhibition of the senses in which it occurs in 
modern dialect, see the Eng. Dial, Diet. 

A. adj. 

I. 1 . Free from danger or harm ; secure, safe. 


1 897 K. Alfred Gregory's Past, C. liv. 425 $if we Stet 
edone mid nanum 5 ingum ne betaS ne ne hreowsiaS, ne 
io we no Sses sicore. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 5 panne beS 
noman siker, ar he ihere pat lufliche word of uie louevd 
ihesu cristes swete mu&e, venite benedicti [etc.]. 1387 
Trevisa Higdon (Rolls) II. 227 Men wereiiist naked and 
vnarmed, noujt siker ajenst bestes, no per ajenst men. 1435 
Misyn Fire of Love 3 pat felynge of gostely fyer..in pe 
whilk pai knawe pame-self sekyr. c 1491 C/tast. Goddcs 
thy Id'. 7 The thyrde cause is for man sholde not holde 
hymselfe siker. Foi grete trust of sikernes engendreth 
necligence. 

b. Associated or attended with safety or security 
from danger, etc. 

01225 Ancr. R. go Holi olde ancren muwen don hit.., 
auh hit nis nout siker ping, ne ne limpeS nout to pe sunge. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 175 And see peeves 
gtevede and robbede al pe see, so pat pe Romayns..hadde 
no siker seillynge wip oute oper socour. c 1450 St. C-uth- 
bert (Surtees) 6764 par ware monkes..[who] Thoght pai 
stode in sykir case. 1567 Turberv. Ovid's Ep. 125 Theie 
may Leander make a safe and sicker stay. 1894 Crockett 
Raiders (ed. 3) 152, I’m as great on the side o’ the law as 
it’s siccar to be m thae uncertain times. 

c. Of places or paths. 

c X275 Moral Ode 43 in O. E.Misc., Heo dop heore ayhte 
in siker slude pat sendep hit to lieoue-riche. 13. . K. Alts. 
7065 (Laud MS.), pise..leden hym, by siker paas, Al to pe 
gates of Caspyas. c 1400 tr. Secreta. Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 
in pe stede pat pou fightys on with by aduersers, be it 
semynge euer more seker, (for parfore shal pyn hoste peyne 
hem mekyll more to fight. 1508 Dunbar Tita Mariit 
Wemen 285 A lufsummar leid..That couth be secrete and 
sure.., And sew bot at certayne tymes, & in sicir places. 
1821 Scott Pirate iv, Na na, he sail walk a mair siccar 
path, and be a dainty cmate. 

2 . That may be depended on ; in which one- can 
put reliance, confidence, or trust ; ceitain, suie. 

exxoo in Anglia X I. 377 Swy 5 e sicore forgyfonnysse se 
mffiis him biddan ret gode. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1268 
Po pe emperour hurde pis, he ne truste wel per to Wip oute 
siker ostage such ping to do. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. 
Synne 7538 Seynt Poule techyp vs.. A sykyr fyght pat 
wyl nnt fayle. 1470-85 Malory A rthur vrr. xviii. 240 Syker 
assmaunce and borowes ye shal haue. 1546 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. I. 46 In the maist stratest forme, and sikrest 
still of obligatloim that can be devisit and maid. 1609 
Skene Reg, Maj. 86 He may attach him be sickei pledges, 
to enter and compeir in the Kings court. 1678 Sin G. 
Mackenzie Crim. Laws Scot. 1. vi. § xix. Their Goods 
should be put under sicker Burrows. 1837 R. Nicoil 
Poems (1843) 90 He was a carle in his day And siccar 
bai gains he could male. 

Proverb, c 1440 Cargr. Life St. Hath. 11. 250 It is more 
sekyr a byrd in your fest Than to haue iij. in pe sky a*boue. 
b. Ot persons. 

c 1350 Leg. Rood (1871) 76 Sekei men he sett to wake. 14. . 
in Q. Eliz. Acad. 85 A goode sykere fiende is yuell 
to fynde. 1493 Pestivall (W. de W. 1515) 40 A more syker 
attorney may noo man be than god is. 1533 Beli enden 
Livy 11. iv. (S. T. S.) 1 , 142 It is nocht facill to be declarit, 
1101 jit Is It writtin be sekiieauthons. 1658 Carstairs in 
Durham Comm. Rev. Pref. p. i, The ablest, sickerest and 
most accomplished ministeis. 1768 Ross Helenore 11. 84 
He was a sicker boy. 1878 Dickinson Cnmbld. Gloss, s.v.. 
He’s a vaira sicker body. 

0 . Of defensive armour. 

c 1400 Rowland 4 O. 354 Ane bawberke. .pat sekire was 
of Mayle. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4465, I a siker 
shelde sail be. a 1578 Lindesay Chron. Scot. (S. T. S.) I. 
66 To theif and reiver he was ane sicker targe. 

3 . Having a firm foundation or support ; firm, 
unshaken, fast. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2493 As moche place . . pat ich beruppe 
mo weasiker bold rere. c 1375 Cursor M. 2230 (Fair!.), Make 
we a sicure tour , . pat may reyche vn-til hey uen. c X440 Gesta 
Rom. iv. 10 P03 such perforacion be goode, and don for pat 
pe wall shuld be made mooie sikir and stronger. <1x573 
in Calderwood Hist. Kirk Scot. (1843) II. 272 , 1 tbinke not 
the giound so sicker, as that I durst build my conscience 
therupon. X785 Burns Death 4 Dr. Hornbook 28 Setting 
my staff wi’ a’ my skill, To keep me sicker. 1858 M, Por- 
teous Souier Johnny xo He wad hae stood light sleeve 
and sicker And brav'd their dudgeon. 
fig, X877 Tiiom Jock o' Knowe 28 (E. D. D.) Resolve is 
sickerest when it’s placed On a foundation wrought. 

b. Not liable to be disturbed or unsettled; 
stable, assured, certain. 

1340 Ayenb. 78 pet is pe uayriste lyf an pe zykeiiste pet is 
ine pise wordle. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 22 The woild stant 
evere upon debat, So may be seker non astat 2500-20 
Dunbar Poems lxxii. 130 Grace become gyd and governour, 
To keip the house in sicker stait, 1591 Spenser M. 
Hubberd 430 Being some honest Cuiate, or some Vicker 
Content with little in condition sicker. 1857 Riddell 
Psalms xc. 17 Sete thou siccer the walk o’ om ban’s apon 
us. 1886 Haliburton Horace- 41 (E.D.D.), Mak’ your 
union siccar. 

fo. Of number: Fixed, definite. Obsr~ l 
1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xx. 254 Kynde wil Jow teche, That 
in mesure god made alle maneie thyoges, And setle hem at 
a certeyne and at a syker noumbre. 

d. Prudent, careful, especially with regard to 
money matters; wary, cautions. 

c x66a Livingstone in Sel. Biogr. (WodrowSoc.) 1 . 208 He 
is a sicker mans he thinks he will only preach against 
Poprie, and not make with other controversies, a 1800 
R. Jamieson Pop. Ball. (1806) I. 292 There, couthie, and 
pensie, and sicker, Wonn’d honest young Hab o’ the Heuch. 
1808 Jamieson s.v,, He, who is tenacious of his own rights 
or property, is said to be a sicker man. 1894 Heslop 
Northumlld. Gloss., Sicker, sly, inward minded. It is 
frequently prefixed by ‘gey ’. 1 He’s a gey sicker yen.’ 

4 . That cannot be doubted ; indubitable ; abso- 
lutely certain. 

c 1375 Cursor M. 4134 (Fairf.), Ful secure veniaunce god 
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wil take. X43S Misyn Fire of Loot 105 Deed to vs is 
sykyr, }je owre of deed truly vnsikyr. 1367 Turberv. 
Ovid's Ej>, 61 My handes displayde gave siker signes and 
tokens of my paine. 1827 Scott Tales Grandfather rst 
Ser. vlii, * Do you leave such a matter to doubt ? ' said 
Kirkpatrick, ‘I will make sicker 188* Good Words 774/1 
We made sicker that he was wi’ you. 
fb. Gemline, good. Obs.— 1 
a 1400-30 Alexander 1042 Sexti thousand pai him send of 
sekire besandis. 

6. Ceilain of its effect ; effective, sure. 

1338 R. Brunne Chi on. (1810) 41 , 1 salle ?ow say, For to 
saue 3our lond wele, a fulle siker way. c 1400 Rowlands O. 
1382 A sekere stroke was there sett, c 1470 Henry Wallace 
11. 408 A seker stiaik drewe he, 1360 Rolland Seven 
Sages 76 , 1 ..hesthe tane into the sicker snair. 1387 Saiir. 
Poems Reform, vii. 210 Thir Nobillis dois hot iycht, Gif 
thay the Quene keip still in sicker gaird, 1710 in Calder- 
wood Dying Testimonies (1806) 152 Strive to make sicker 
work In time, e 1820 Beat Tin John o' A rnha (1826) 23 The 
charm is firm and sicker. 

transf. 1843 J. Ballantine Galerlunzie xii, (1875) 309 
Time’s a sicker master, an’ we maun a* bend afote him 
6. Securely fastened or held. 

<11425 Cursor M. 16905 (Tiin.), pe princes of prestis of pe 
lawe went to hat monument And made hit stkur as. hem 
bou^t. 1360 Rolland Seven So^rgsThan art thow sicker 
in the snair. 1891 A. Gordon Folks o' Carglen 139 Aundrew 
stretchit his length on the gi tin’, an’ they had him siccar ns 
a nail. 

II. 7 . Having assured possession or prospect 
of something. lObs. 

a 1200 Trite. Coll. Horn. 51 Efter pan pe hie weren wuni- 
ende in Jerusalem, and weren hole and sunde, and sikeie of 
here giue. a 1300 Cursor M. 4134 If yee do suilk an outrake 
Ful siker may yee be o wrake. c 1450 Merlin 3 i. 32 He that 
wende to be siker of me hath failed of his pui pos, 1367 
Gude <5- Godlie B. 130 Always sail he be sicker of this, That 
is neidful to want na thing. 1719 Ramsay To Hamilton in. 
xi, Sicker of thae, winter and simmer, Ye'ie well enough, 
-pb. Having sure mastery of an art. Obs .— 1 
c 1470 Henry Wallace iv. 559 Few off tlmim was sekyr of 
archary. 

8. Having confident or certain knowledge ; fully 
assured or convinced. Willi various construc- 
tions, as dependent clause (usually with that), to 
with inf., of {for, in, on, with), or ellipt. for these. 

(a) c 1200 Ormin 4844 Beo pu sikerr patt he shall pe 
aifenn eche blisse. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7353 Siker pou 
be pou ne ssalt me finde in none hume. a 1320 Sir Tristr. 
2067 Sir, siker }e be, pi self sclial se pat rijt. c 1400 Laud 
Troy-bk. 10013, I am sicur be my dreme That 1 am lorn. 
1552 Abp. Hamilton Catcck. 31 Tliow suld be sikkar that 
the..maiteT quhilk thou confermis with ane eith is trew. 

(b) c 1273 Moral Ode 40 in 0 . II. Misc„ pe mon pat wile 
syker beo Lo habbe godes blysse, Do wel him seolf pe hwile 
he may. £1340 Ham pole Pr. Consc. 8559 pai salle be pare 
syker and certayne To have endeles toy. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 7991 Make vs sekur, on the same wise, oure soile for 
to leue. 

(c) £*320 Cast. Love 952 Ne beo pou in wonhope non, Ac 
fnl siker pou beo pei-on, 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xvt. 234 , 1 
am ful syker in soule ber-of. 7 1404-8 ab Pol. Poems v. 51 
Be not to sykere of pyne hele. a 1300 Songs, Carols, etc. 
(E.E.T.S.) 34 Thei -of thow art siker & sure. 1876 F. K. 
Robinson Whitby Gloss, s.v., I’se sikker on’t. 

(d) £1330 Arth.tr Merlin 5551 (Kolbing), Ac aist^eschul 
me make siker. c 1470 H. Parker Dives * Paujrer (W. de 
W. 1496) 11. vi. 115/1 Yf he be not syker, but only weneth 
to be syker, he shall not swere that it is so. 1876 C. C. 
Robinson Mid- Yks. Gloss, s.v., In idiomatic phrases, ex- 
pressive of emphatic belief. ‘ I'm sikker and sure.’ 

+ 9 . Assured of its object; confident, certain, 06 s. 

a 1225 Tog. Kath. 1217 purh hwam we mahten habben 
sikere bileaue to arisen alle efter him. 1340 Ayenb. 13 Ine 
zikere hope pet iesu crist godes zone ssolde come, c 1450 
Myrr. our Ladyezy/ Lyghtne oure sowles with seker hope. 
*333 Gau liicht Vay 29 Thesekir faith.. quhilk is in godis 
word and doctrine. 

+ 10 . Having a sense of security ; confident. Obs. 
a 1340 Hampolk Psalter it, 11 With quakynge, swa pat 
jouxe ioy be noght ouere syltire. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints iii. 
(Andrew) 957 Be sikyr, douchtyr, and dred nocht 1 
B. adv. 

f 1 . With security; safely; confidently. Obs. 
c *205 Lav. 15092 Dead is Vortimer pe king, & siker pu 
miht hider comen. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 
14250 Jyf Arthur hadde lenger abiden, pe sykerere myghte 
Moddred haue ryden. *387 Trevisa Hifden (Rolls) IV. 
163 Forto go pe saveloker and pe sikerei to cruel bataille 
ajenst Marius, c 1440 Pallad. on Husb. xii, 267 Hem that 
remayne al sikur maystow sowe, 

2 . Assuiedly, certainly, without doubt. 

c 1273 Passion our Lord 286 in O.E, Misc. 45 Siker pu 
ert myd him a galilewis mon. 1390 Gower Conf. 1 . 154 So 
seker as I have a lif, Thon scholdest tlianne be my wif. 
c 1430 Lovtuch Merlin 6442 ' ?is, Sikyr, lady ! ’ this worn- 
man gan seye. 1379 Spenser Shejih. Cal. Apr. 159 Sicker 
I hold him for a greater fon. 1614 J. Davies (Heref.) Com- 
mend. Poems y/ks. (Grosart) II. 19 Now, sikei (Wernocke) 
thou hast split the marke. a 1717 Parnell Fairy Tale 
Wks. (1833) 18 The Ward was laid, And siker such a feast 
was made As heart and lip desiie, 
b. With verbs of saying or affirming: As a 
certainty, as a fact. 

a 127s Prov. of Alfred 524 Siker ich it te saige, letet gif 
pe liket. 14.. Life St. Kath. (Halliw.) 8 Or ellys sekyr 
y telle the That thou schalt dedd bee ! 1300-20 Dunbar 

Poems xx. 47 Sicker I 30W asseure, He rewlis weill, that sa 
Weill him can gyd, 

3 . Effectively, strongly, firmly. 

£ 1430 Gesta Rom. xxv. 96, I put a gret stone aboute thi 
necke, & yit pou Rise ; I triste now I shalle pley sikir with 
the. ij. : Laird of Wariston 22 in Child Ballads IV. 31/2 
The nunce she knet the knot, And 0 she knet it «lrt»r | 


1792 A. Wilson On Men sawing Timber, Experience ne’er 
sae sicker tells us, As when she lifts her rung and fells us. 
1818 Rodger Poems (1897) 167 Lay't into our loof, We 11 
haud it sicker. 

4 . Securely ; without risk of falling or shifting. 
<11386 Montgomerie Misc. Poems v, 55 four feet ar not 
so sicker sett. 1641 Ferguson's Sc, Prov. No. 310 He rode 
sicker that never fell. 17.. Ramsay Wyfe of A uchtermuchty 
iv, They sicker raid that neir did faw. a 1774 Fergusson 
Poems (1788) II. 20 Ye wha canna staun sae sicker. 1863 
Quinn Heather Lintie 201 Within oor hearts.. Aye siccar 
shalt thou leign. *867 G. W. Donald Poems (1879) 54/x 
There’s nae man sae sicker set But he may shift his stool. 
Sicker (si'kar), &. 1 Now rare or Obs. Forms : 
a. 3 sikeri, -ery, sykery, 4 siker(e, -ir, -ur), 
4-5 sykere(n., 5 -yn), 8 sicker, 9 siccar. ii. 
4-5 sekere, 5 sekyr(e. [ME. sikeri , sikeren , 
etc. (f. Sicker fl.), = OFris. si/tura, sik{e)ria, OS. 
sikortn (MLG. and MDn. sekeren, Da. 2 ekeren), 
OHG. sihliorbn (MHG. sicheren, G. sichern).~\ 

1 . trans. To assure (a person) of safety, 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 11323 In eiper half, to sikeri him 
fretes him gonne lede. 13.. Meir. Horn. (Vernon MS.) in 
Ilerrig's Archiv LVII. 287 pou weore wotpi foi to dye.. 
Bote for I er sikei de be Schalt poll bane no shape for me. 
£1400 Apol, Loll. 17 Ober wis may not pekirk biing a man 
out of synne, ne forjef pe peyn, nor man .siker. 

2 . To assure (a person) of one’s good faith by a 
pledge or formal promise. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3155 A pousend pound . . ichim 
wolde $iue anon, ..& pat icli im wolde mid treupe sikei y 
him vaste an bond. 1338 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 53 
Edwaul sikeid him wele, to mak William his heyie. c 1430 
Ei le Tolous 1030 Wolde ye .sekyr me, wythowt fnyle, Pox 
to holde trewe counsnyle, 

b. reft. To put one’s trust in a person. 

<*1300 Cuisor M. 11868 Pat we gor get vs leches min, In 
quilk we mai siker vs in. 

c. To betroth (a woman) to one. 

c 1384 Cmauci r L. G. W. 2128 Ariadne, Now lie we ducli- 
essis bollie I & je And sekerede to the rcgalys of Allienys. 

3 . To assure (one) of a fact. 

£1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxiii. ( George ) 932 , 1 sal be before 
bame bowne in-to pis sammyne nray . . I sekyre jou. c 1400 
Love Bonavcnt. Mirr. xxvii. (1908) 144 Than he,., willynge 
that thei scluilde no lenger be dislourueled and Irauatlled, 
sykerde hem of his presence. 

4 . To confirm by pledge or surety. 

1338 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 69 perof he mad me skrite, 
..& for lo sikere his dede, set per to his seale. 1350 Will. 
Palerne 1463 Sad seurte was sakered on hope sides panne, 
pat menskful manage to make. <1x450 Le Morte Arih. 
233* A trews they sette and sekeryd tnare. 

o. To secure, make sure or certain of ; to make 
fast, fix firmly. 

1708 Bruce Good News in Evil Times 40 Sicker what ye 
will, if the main Chance be not sickered, I’ll not give a gray 
Gioat for you. 1824 Mactaggart Gailovid. hncycl. s.v. 
Sued, The runt must be siccard in the den, so that the 
[scythe-] blade may have a snanging sound. 

Hence Brokering vbl. sb. 

<*1450 Le Morte Arth. 232a That thay shall make roe A 
sekerynge A trews to liolde vs by-twene. 

Si'cker, v. z rare. Also 3 sikeri. [OE. sicerian , 
=LG. stkeren, G. sickern (dial, sikerri), app, 
related to OHG. sthan lo strain, filter : see Sye v.] 
intr. Of water : To trickle ; to ooze or leak. 

£897 K. AJlfred tr. Gregory's Past. C. lvii. 437 SwiSe lyt- 
lum siceraS Saet waeter & swiSe degellice on Sait hlece scip. 
cxzqoS. Eng, Ley;. I. 318 pare beoz ase it veynene weren 
onder eorpe mam on, pat sikeriez [text sikeniez] out of pe 
se. 1903 in Eng. Dial. Diet, (Lincolnshire). 

tSi’ckerhead. Obs .- 1 [f. Sicker a. Cf. 
Du. zekerheid, G. sicherheit (OIIG. sihliurheit), 
etc.] Assurance, certainly. 

c 1250 Owl 4 Night. 1265 Nauep mon no sikerhede, pat 
he ne may wene & adrede pat sum vnhap neih him beo. 


t Si’Ckerlaik. Obsr 1 In 3 sikerlee. [f. 
Sicker a. Cf. MSw. sik(e)rlek.l Certainly. 

a i2*s Ct. Marker. 14 penne purh pis sikerlee seclie ich 
carst uppon ham. 

Sickerly, adv. Now Sc. and north, dial. 
Forms : see Sioicer a. Also 1 -lioe, 3-5 -liche 
(3 -lichen,^ -lich), 4-5 -lyche; 3 -like, 4 -lik, 
-lio ; comp. 3 -loker, 4 -laker ; 3 -lij, 4-5 -li 
(4 '^ e )> 5 ~^ ’lye, 6-7 (9) -lie. [Late OE. sicerlice 
(f. sicer Sicker «.), = MDu. seker like, - lijc (Du. 
zekerlijk), MLG. sekerliken, OIIG. sichurllcho 
M EG. sicherliche (G. -lick), MSw. sikerlika, etc.] 
1 - 1 . With full certainty or conviction. Obs. 
c 1100 in Napier Conirib. O.E. Lexicogr. 57 For pan pe pa 
apostles scolden witen sicerlice pcet he arisen wtes of deaSe. 
c laoo Ormin 5322 pe birrp witenn sikerrlij, Foir Goddspell- 
boc itt kipepp, c 1373 Barbour Bruce iv, 662 That 3 he 
trow this sekirly, My twa sonnys with 30W sail I Send. 
1390 Gower Coif. I, 327 As he which demetli sikerly That 
sche be ded. £1449 Pecock Refr. v. i. (Rolls) 132 If a 
treuthe be knovven bi doom of resoun, thanne it is knowen or 
sureh and sikirli ; or it is knowen oonli probabili and likeli 
1532 Abp. Hamilton Caiech. (1884) 13 To trow sickirly that 
God is almychty. 1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 22 But 1 holde 
full sicker) ie.. that he fyndeth but few gentlefolks [etc.]. 

2. Without doubt; undoubtedly, certainly, de- 
cidedly, assuredly. 

. “• £ X220 Bestiary 106 His hope is al to gode- ward,.. Sat 
is te sunne sikerlike. a *300 H avclok 2301 Lokes nou, bw 
he is fayr; Sikerlike he is hise eyr. *390 Gower Conf. I. 
114 Tho wiste he . . That he was siherliche ded. 

£xaoo Ormin 5754 pa shallt tu wurrpenn sikerrlij An 


off Drihhtiness chilldre. <2x320 Sir Tristr, 3237 And 
meriadok, sikerly, In his help gan he be. c 1386 Ciiauci r 
Prol. 137 And sikurly sche was of gret disport, And ful 
plesant. CX470 Henry Wallace vm. 594 Jornay tliai socht, 
and sekyrly has found. *348 UnAU , etc. Jcrasm. Par. Malt. 
vi. 44 That sikerly is true praise, c 1380 in Montgomerie' 1 
Poems (S.T.S.) 279, I was applesit to pleiss ?ow .sickeily. 
1736 IV. Thompson Ejilhal. xi. 5 Such colon) s, .sikei ly, 
suit Hymen best. *825 in H rockett N. C. Gloss. 1876 
F. K. Robinson Whitby Gloss, s.v., ‘Ay, ay, sikkei ly yes, 
yes, assuiedly. 

b. Qualifying verbs of affirming : Positively. 

1340 Ayenb. 64 Hnanne me zuerep zikerlii he of pinge pet 
me 111s na?t ziker. £1440 Generydes 2095 The xij'rtvard the 
kyng of Orkenaye.., 1 say yow .seket ly. 1533 lii u i.niji n 
Livy 1. i, (S.T.S.) 1 . 15 (Julia may sikkeilie .Uterine s.i xe- 
mote & vncoutli histories 


ue sicxeny grounuit in tne treiv t.utn ut 
1822 Galt Piovost xiv, [He] had again 
: .sickeily installed in the Guihlry. 1895 
of Moss-Hags xlvi, To learn ye how 


3 . With assurance ; confidently. 

£1203 Lay. 7883 Sikerlichen we sculden umen & felitcn 
wi 3 pon kmisere. c *340 Hampou: Pr. Consc. 2469 Na man 
may trayste sikerly In hys gude dedys, pat lu* dus here, 
exsoo Beryn 1542 In whom shuld the sout* have tiusl & 
feitn sikirfy, If his Fadir faylicl liym V *331 Robinson tr. 
Move's Utopia 1. (1895) 102 Wherby I can not see what good 
they haue doone, hut that men may more sickerlye he euell. 

4 . Without clanger or harm ; secutely, salely. 

£1290 S. Eng. Leg, I. 142 lie dmungede is name J»e 

siiterloker forto go. <2x340 IIamcoik Psalter Ixv. 5 pui 
sail pass in flode,..in meknes, for .swa he passis sikirly. 
£-14*2 Hoccleve De Reg. Prine. 1093 The pome man 
slepith ful siknly On nyghtes, thogli his dore he noght 
shit. *333 Bkli r.NDKN Livy 1. xv. (S. T. S.) I. 84 pe saniyn 
thing. .w.is possikill and niyclit sikkirlie be done, cx 663 
Livingstone in Set. Biogr. (Wodrow Soc.) I. 268 How 
sickerly is that laid up lrom the leach of the toughest 
hands 1 *807 Ld. E. Hamilton Outlaws 27 There’s line a 
man in Liddesdate can sickeily lead a party at night thro* 
the Foulbugshiel. 

5 . In a secure manner ; firmly, fast. 

£*205 Lay. 26801 per heo wel wisten sikei liche to balden 
pene riche mon of Rome. C1375 Si. Leg. Saints iv. (Jaco- 
bus) 123 His handis biindyne sekyrly behyiu! his hak. Ibid. 
xxxv. ( Thadee ) 123 [He] closit pe dure sekyily, & selyt it 
with led. <**400-^0 Alexander 2401 pat Iowell.. was full 
sekirly & soft all in silke faldcn. a 1810 J. Finlay in Ford 
HaiJ> of Perthshire (1893) 419 What sorrow gars him baud 
it sae siekerlie? 1828 Buchan Ball. 1 . 112 Twa for kerprri 
o’ the guard, See tliat to keep it sii kerlie, 

b. In tlie manner ol an obligation ; bintlingly. 
a *300 Cuisor M. 25162 llutden sikeilik es he V.s to here 
in vr mister. *340 Ayenb. 64 llimnne me hehat riku liche 
pet me na3t nut yef me hit may uuhicllc. V a 1400 Morte 
Arth, 439, I salle hym sekyily ensure, inuljre my seele 
ryche,To seege pe cetee of Rome wyth-in sevenc wynlyte. 

6 . In a stable or steady manner. 

£ *375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. li) 526 pou make my 
loue..sykerly sett.. to loue pe wele. £*430 Piter. Lyf 
Manhode 1. civ. (1869) 56 Thilke that lenetli him sikerliiJue 
ther to may not falle. *332 Abp. Hamilton Catech. 142 h, 
That thou may be_ sickerly groundit in the treiv f.uth of 
this sacrament. : * 
got himself most 
Crockett Men of 
siccarly to sit your beast. 

7 . With ceitainty of result ; efficaciously. 

*340 Ayenb. 195 Ase pe lanterne pet me berp he time pe. 
manne him let bet and moie 7ikei laker panne pe ilke pet 
me berp behynde pe regge. 1398 Tuh isa Barth, Do P. R. 
v. xxvixi. (Bodl. MS.), No pat tie of the body toudiep so 
sekerlich as pe hand, a *548 Hall Chi on., Hen I’, 7a We 
..shal ordaine for the gouertmnee of 0111 sayd father sekyily, 
lovingly and honestly. c*8w Hogg Talcs % Sk. Ill, 71, 
I would have aimed as sickerly as possible. 

8. Sharply, severely, smartly. 

*396 Dalkympi.e tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. v. lxxxiv. 
(S. T. S.) I. 304 He first.. melt sickerly with the Jnduellatis 
of Lochquhaber. ?*6o9 in Row Hist. Kirk (Wothow Soc.) 
265 Whilk might make a few.. conveen together.. and cen- 
sure sickerlie those corrupters of the Kiik. *68$ Ri nwick 
berm. (1776) 177 God shail make them pay sftkeily for It. 
*775 Baillie's Lett, Jrnls. I. 384 Who spoke against con- 
elusions, got usually so sickerly on the fingers that they had 
better been silent. *8o8 Jamieson, Sickerly, smartly, 
severely; in relation to a stroke. 

Si ckerueas. Obs. exc. Se. [f. Sicker «.] 

1 . f a. Certain prospect or possession (/.some- 
thing; assuiance; ceitainty. Also with inf. Obs. 

£ ixoo in Napier Conirib. O. E. Le.xuogr. 57 Heo habheS 
blisse for pare sicornysse Godes xices. a *300 Cut \or M. 
27017 Again pe toper hoping, pat es In werldes weltli [to] 
hald sikernes, We find a. .sample laid. <*1340 Uamiolk 
Psalter i. 1 pe ferthis sykimes neiier to lose pat goed. *390 
Goiver Conf. II, i34j i not in what mauei <- 1 m holde Of 
ivorldes good have sikernesse. £1460 Wisdom in Macro 
Plays 37 He xatl. .dey in sekyr no. of joy peipctualle 1513 
Skelton Gar/. Laurel 1597 Twene hope and diede My 
lyfe I lede, But of my spede Small schemes, 
b. Certainty with regard to iaet. 
axyso Cuisor M. 3472 Oure laueid Had don hit in to 
sikei nes. . Quat suld be paa cbilder \ ie. 1390 < low 1 « Conf. 
I; *05 He doth al his thing be gesse, And loideth alle 
sikerness. £*430 Myrr. our Ladyo Uu bhc sayt tii as vf 
yt were paste for syckeruesse of the lulfylljner. i m 
Bellenden Livy 1. i. (S. T. S.) I. 7 To wiile Pe said history 
with mare faith and sikkirnes. 1807 Shetland News 15 
May (E. D. D.), Dis I sed we mail uan ordinar sikkerncss. 

+ 2. Sense of security ; self-confidence. Obs. 

a *223 Alter. R. 234 Sikernesse streoneS semeleastc St 
ouerhowe, & booe ; .inobedience. <*1340 Hampole P\alte> 
11. ir Dred is wirkere of vertus, and sykirnes bjynges 
nechgence. <t 1400 Hylton Scala Perf. <W. de W. 1404) n. 
xi He my 3 t so falle into recbelesnes & intofals sikernes. 
xSMMirr. Magistr. (x6xo) 327 In their most weale, let men 
^o Va l-S| lnls ° a P’ nut to sieepe In slutnbring sickernesse. 
8. The state or condition of being secure ; free- 
dom from danger or barm« 
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c 1230 Halt Meid. 7 Se sell sikernesse as ha was in . . under 
Godes warde. a 1300 Cursor M. 1158 Hou sal ani herthli 
flesche lende wit pe in sikernese. a 1340 Hampole Psalter 
cxlv. x Till crist, pare is Jn rest and J>i sikirnes. c 141a 
Hoccleve De Reg'. Print. 2 6 In mene estaat eek sikei. 
nesse at all Ne saw I noon. 1464 Rolls o/Parlt. V. 563/2 
Caleis stode in grete sikernesse. 1526 Skelton Magnyf. 
2539 A playne example of worldly vaynglory, Howe in this 
worlde there is no sekernesse. 1500 Spenser F. Q. iii. xi. 
55 She .drew her selfe aside in sickernesse. 

+ b. A means or source of security. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 76 b/2 Almesse is a grete syker- 
nesse to fore the hye god unto all them that doo it. c 1557 
Abp. Parker Ps. civ. 295 The rockes, all inaccesse, To 
Conies bee theyr sikernesse. 

1 4 . Security foi the performance of a treaty, 
contract, etc. ; an instance of this, a bond, pledge. 

a 1235 Ancr. R. 342 ‘ And haue ine vville bet tu null nan 
moie sunegen.' Lo ! Jjus ne askede he non offer sikernesse. 
c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 129 pe king him het be panewes 
3elde opur sikernesse him make, a 1375 Joseph Arlni. 623 
‘Do me sikernesse per-to,' seis Ioseph penne. c *425 Eng, 
Conq. I i-el. 8 Of this was good sekemes lmaked on ether 
half, c 1470 [H. Parker] Dives 4 Pauper (W. de W. 1496) 
it. ix. 118/2 A Jewe lente a ciysten man a giete somme of 
golde . . & toke no sykernesse of hym but his fayth. 
f 5 . Sure keeping ; safe custody. Obs. 

X678 Sir G. Mackenzie Crim. Laws Scot. 1. ix. § ix, He 
shall abide in Sickerness (id est, in Pi ison) at the King’s will. 
tSi’Ckerty. Obs. In 5 sykyrto, si)certe(e, 
sekurtie, sekirite. [f. Sicker a., after security .] 

= Sickerness. 

1405 in \V. Fiaser The Lennox (1874) II. 58 To the mar 
sykyrte and fulfilling of al tiiir pointis and articulis in thir 
lndenturis contenit. C1440 Alph. Tales 428 pou sulde be 
bettur provid with sekurtie of a shepeide tofall pan for to 
hafe a grete hall, a 1475 Ashby Active Policy 185 Howe 
may any estate be in seuitee..Orin any wise be in sikertee, 
If couetous folke be in his favour? 

Sicket, vaiiant of Siket. 

Si ck-house. Now rare. [f. Sick a. Of. MDtt. 
siechitus, ziechuys, MLG. zeekhds, MLIG. siechhks 
(G. -haus) y Sw. sjukhus .] A house set apart for 
sick persons ; a hospital. 

1491 A itc. Deed A. 7494 (P. R.O.), Roberte Bigott 
Sekeinan Owneie of y® Sekehowes of Walsyngham. 1549 
Inc. Cal. Rec. Dublin (1889) 421 The Maior for the tyme 
being.. shall survey the sek houssis of this cittie. 1613 
Extr. Aberd. Reg. (1848) II. 30B Agnes Jamesoun . . to hawe 
hir residence and ludging within the almes and seikhous 
beLuixt the tounis. 1658 in J. Mori is Troubles Cath. Fore/. 
(1872) 1. vi. 315 The great room of the sick-house was wholly 
spoiled. 1787 Med. Comment. II. 369 The child.. had been 
admitted into the sick-house. 1799 \V. Tooke View of 
Russian Emp. II. 219 They were principally set against the 
sick-houses and quarantines. 1845 Sxocqueler Handbk. 
Brit. /W/rt (1854) 244 The sick-houses aie, of course, totally 
unfurnished. 1899 Kipling Stalky 103 When he was in the 
sick-house last month. 

Sickinge, obs. variant of Siking vbl. sb. 
Sickish, a. [f. Sick a. + -ish.] 

1 . Somewhat ill or sick, indisposed ; disordered. 

*581 Mulcasthr Positions xxx. (1887) no To speake fiist 

of the weake and sickish bodie. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 
369 As Beares, when they feele Uiemselues sickish or not 
well at ease, cure themselues with eating Pismires. 1663 
Boyle Use/. Exp. Hat. Philos. 11. vi. 185 Though.. [it] did 
make her sickish, especially, when she slept upon it. 17x0 
Swift Jrnl. toStella 31 Oct,, I had a fit of giddiness :. .then 
it went off, leaving me sickish. 1773 T. Percival Ess. 
II. 95 He.. was chilly, sickish, and had shooting pains 
in the head. *824 Galt Rothelnn III. xgg A sickish and 
peevish gentlewoman. x88a Stevenson New Arab. Nls. 
(1884) 32 Vou feel a little sickish?.. take a little brandy. 
fig. 1386 Warner Alb. Eng. v. xxvii. (1612) 132 Our 
lieires waxe sickish of our health, too long oure heere abode. 

2 . Somewhat nauseating or sickening. 

a X817 T. Dwight Trav. New Eng. (1821) II. 450 In 
passing these receptacles, we were saluted by a sweet, 
sickish effluvium, oppressive to the lungs. 1856 Hawthorne 
Eng. Note-bks. (1879) II. 345 The atmosphere was a little 
faint and sickish. 

Ileuce Si'ckishly adv., Sickishness. 

X727 Bailey (II), Queasiness , Sickishness at the Stomach. 
*733 G. Cheyne Eng. Malady u. xi. § 2 (1734) 228 [Not] 
with such frequent Vomitings, but rather a continued Sick- 
ishness, 1779 Sylph II. 6, 1 felt a sickishness and chill all 
over me. 1847 Webster, Sickishly, in a sickish manner. 1 
x88o Literary World (Boston, U.S.) 24 Apr. 139/1 Most 
wi iters upon him are eithei unpleasantly bittei orsickishly 
sweet. 

Sickle (si‘k'1), sb. Forms : a. 1 sicul, sicol, 
sicel, 3-5 sikol, 4 sikil, sikul(le, 6 sikell; 

4 sykel, * 5 sykelle, sykyl, sykol, 6 aykyll; 

4 aekil, 5 sekelle, -ylle, zekill ; 6 sick-, sikk-, 
sykkell ; 4 aygle, 6-7 side ; 6 syckle, 7 
siccle, 6 - sickle. P. 5 cykylie, 5 cikle, 6-7 , 
ciokle, 7-8 oycle. [OE. sicol, sicel, = MDu. I 
sek-, sik-, sykele, siccle, sickele (Du. sikkel), MLG. ' 
sekele (LG. sekel), OIIG, sichila (G. sichel; cf. , 
Flein. zichel, f sichel) ; also MSw. sikil, MDa. I 
sig{h)il (Da. segel). It is not ceitam that the 
word can be regarded as an eaily adoption of 
the Campanian L. secula, f. secure to cut.] 1 

1 . An agricultural implement similar in form and 
use to a “reaping-hook, but properly distinguished 
from this by having a serrated cutting-edge. _ I 
a a 1000 in Wr.-Wulcker 234 Falx,.. lifter, vel sicul. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark iv. 29 He sent his sicol forbam peet 
rip set ih. aixoo Gere/a in Anglia IX, 263 Side, sicol, 
weodhoc. a 1235 Leg. Rath, 825 pu schplt setten sik§l fovo, 

Vo h. IX. 


c 1290 -S'. Eng. Leg. I. 312 A luyte rondel ase a sikel Men 
seoth bat-on li?t. c 1340 Nominate (Skeat) 527 Sarcle,/aux 
etfiaucil , Wedehoke, sythe and sikulle. *377 Langl. P. PI. 
B 111. 306 But if he do it smythye In-to sikul or to sithe, to 
schare or to kulter. 0x440 Prom/. Parv. 455/2 Sykyl ,/al- 
cillus , falcicvla. 1489 Caxton Faytes 0/ A. ti. xxxix. 163 
A cioked yron made after the facion of a zekill. 1523 
Fitzherb. Flush. § 28 A hande-rake. in the lyfte hande, 
and a syckle in the ryghte hande. 1543 Hen. VIII Decl, 
Causes War iv, Scots Civ, As trew as the allegation of hym 
that is kurnle in the hande, to saye he was cut with a sikell. 
x6oo N ashe Summers Last Will 4- Test. 871 Roome for 
the sithe and thesiccles there. 1669 Worlidgi: Syst. Agric. 
(168,) 332 A Sickle , a toothed Reap-hook. 1750 Gray 
Elegy 25 Oft did the haivest to then sickle yield. 1796 
Campaigns iig. 3-4 II. x. 69 The peasants were pieparing to 
put the sickle to the grain. 1833 J. Holland lifaniifi Metal 
il. 50 The scythes and die sickles of the present day differ 
hardly at all fiom those in use nearly a thousand years ago, 
1856 Morton Cycl. Agile. II. xo/i The saw-edged sickle, 
the smooth-edged hook, and the heavy sickle employed in 
cutting beans. 1875 Knight Diet. Mcch. 1898 The reaping- 
hook. .has no teeth, and this distinguishes it from the sickle. 

(3. c 1440 Pi amp. Pai-u. 77/1 Cykylie, /assitla vel fassi- 
cnla. _ 1497 Naval Acc. Henry VII (1896) 88 Cikles, vdd. 
dj ; Sithes, vj. 1363 Cooper Thesaurus, Falces messonte, 
cickles: siethes. 16x5 G. Sandys Trav. 244 Messana was at 
the first called Zancle, of the ciookednesse of the place, which 
signifieth a cycle. 1664 Butler Hud. 11. iii. 292 Chase evil 
spirits away by dint Of Cickle, Horseshoo, Hollow-flint. 
1791 Newte Tour Eng. 4 Scot. 410 The poor native,, 
gathers the short and scanty glass with his cycle, or hook, 
b. Jig. or in figurative contexts. 

*596 Spenser State Irel. (Globe) 680/r Godes haivest. .is 
even readye for the sickle. x6oa Dekki r Honest IV h. Wks. 
1873 II, 103 For all Times sickle has gone ouer you, you 
are Orlando still. 1658 Slingsby Diary (1836) 208 Be it 
your care to reserve a sickle for your own harvest. 1718 
Free-thinker No. 23. 163 Labouiers of eveiy Kind may find 
Room to put in a Sickle. 1742 Young Nt. Th. 1. 194 Each 
Moment nas its sickle, emulous Of Time's enormous scythe. 
1825 Macaulay Ess., Milton (1837) 6 In the vast field of 
ciiticism on which we are entering, innumerable leapeis 
have already put their sickles. 1868 II. Law Beacons of 
Bible (1869) 148 Wrath's sickle will do its work. 

2 . Something having the curved or crescent form 
of a sickle, in various special applications. 

fa. An ornamental design in metal-woik or embroidery, 
tb. An ancient mditaiy siege-implement (L. Jnlx). c. A 
form of spur or gaff for a lighting cock. d. A tail-feather of 
a cock. e. An instrument used in lacqueiing. 

1459 in Somerset Med Wills (1901) 188 [Two silver gilt 
basins] pounced [with knots of] sykols. Ibid. 189 [Two] 
Auter clothes [with one] frountell.. [with divers] Compassis 
[of] sikel-. [cui iously embroidered]. *472 in Wilts. A rchceol. 
Mag. XI. (1868) 337 A paire of cruettis of silvei and gilte, 
w tl ‘ knotles of sikels. 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 
491 So also doth the Ram sometime put forth the side, and 
sometime pull it in, mid hide it within the frame, c 17x0 in 
Ashton Soc. Li/e Q. Anne I. 301 A single battle fought 
with Sickles, after the East India manner. Ibid., One Cock 
with a Sickle, and 4 Cocks with fair Spurs. 188a N. Mid- 
dlesex Adv. 7 July 3/2 Against the inseition of false sickles 
..the judge of Hamburgs and bantams lias.. to be on his 
guard, a good tail, .being of special importance in competi- 
tion. 1884 C. G. W. Lock Workshop Rec. Ser. ill. 309/1 
The tapper then goes round provided with the. .scraping 
sickle. 

b. Applied to the crescent moon, etc. 

1657 W. Rand tr. Gassendi’s Li/e Peiresc 11. 128 That 
secondary and weak light, which the Moon showes, besides 
her silver Sickle, within her Quarter. 1847 Tennyson 
Print, , 1. roo Ere the silver sickle of that month Became her 
golden shield. 1875 Longf. Amalfi vii, Far away Sweeps 
the blue Salernian bay With its sickle of white sand. 

o. A group of stars in the constellation Leo. 
x88a in Ogilvie. 1883 Sir R. S. Ball Stay of Heavens 
xviii. 383 The Sickle is specially famous.. as containing the 
radiant point fiom which the periodic shooting star shower 
known ns the Leonids diverges. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as sickle-blade , -maker, 
-man, -manufacturer, -sweep, -teeth. 

1846-50 A. Wood Class-bk. Bot. 166 Its long, drooping 
pods, resemble a “sickle blade, or rather a curved sword 
blade, 1483 Cath. A ugl. 328/1 A “sekylle maker, fa/cariits. 
1619 Canterbmy Marr. Licences (MS ), Lancelot Symans 
of Horsmonden, sicklemaker. 1610 Shaks. Temp. iv. i, 135 
You Sun-burn’d “Sicklemen of August weary. x8ax Shelley 
Hellas 041} Yet the harvest to the sicklemen Is as a giain to 
each. 1855 Singleton Virgil.l. 18 The seasons which the 
sicklemau. should observe. 1858 Stmmonds DLt. Trade, 
*Sickle-mannfacturer, a maker of sickles. 1897 Crockett 
Lochinvarxx ix. 261 Gieen flats of sparse grass, terminating 
in sweet “sickle-sweeps of yellow sand. 1897, R. Munro 
Prehist. Prob. 330 He discusses the peculiaiities of the 
structure of “sickle-teeth. 

b. Similative, as sickle-billed, -houghed, -pin- 
ioned, - shaped , -winged ; sickle-like, -wise. 

1783 Latham Gen. Synof. Birds I. 11. 705 “Sickle-billed 
Cieeper.. .Bill an inch and thiee quarters in length, curved 
like a sickle. 1873 Cours N. Amer. Birds 75 Sickle-billed 
Thrush. Californian Mockingbird. 1884 Ibid. 523 Rost- 
rhamus, Sickle-billed Kites. 1607 Markham Caved, hi. 
(1617) 15 To bee (as some tearme it) “sickle-hought behinde, 
that is som what crooked in the cambi ell ioynt, as Hares and 
Greyhounds are, is’ not amisse. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 
64 “Sickle-like tail-featheis. 1874 Wood Nat. Hist . 287 
The close-set plumage of the Swallow tribe, their long 
sickle-like wings. 1763 Phil. Trans. LIII. 4x9 There wete 
still remaining several of the suckers, .disposed along its 
“sickle-shaped Pinnulae. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis vi, 
The sickle-shaped moon is growing every instant brighter 
in the heavens. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 
35 1 Astrongly-curved . .vascular plate, sickle-shaped in cross- 
section. 1870G1LLMORE tr. Figuter's Reptiles 4 r Birds 468 
Among the -more remarkable species we may note., the 
“Sickle-winged Humming-bird. 1876 Lanier Clover 100 
And curls it, sharp, And ’sicklewise, about my poets’ heads. 


4 . Special combs., as + siokle-bear, an epithet 
of the god Saturn; sickle-bill, Ornith, (see 
quots.) ; f sickle-boon, tenant-service rendered by 
reaping (see Boon - sb. 1 6); sickle- feather (see 
qnots.) ; sickle-ham, -hough (see quot. and 
sickle-houghed in 3 b) ; sickle-moon, the crescent 
moon (cf. 2 b) ; sickle-oyster (see quot.) ; sickle- 
pea, a variety of pea having a curved pod ; sickle- 
pod, an American species of rock-cress ; sickle- 
tedder, a workman who cuts the teeth in a sickle. 

1591 Sylvester Du Darlas 1. iv. 385 Thou, rich, benign, 
III chasing Jupiter, Ait (worthy) next thy Father “sickle- 
beai. 187a Couns N. Amer. Birds 262 Nnmenius, Long- 
billed Curlew. “Sickle-bill. 1880 Cassell's Nat. Hist. IV. 
2t All of these have a long cuived bill, and include.. the 
Sickle- bills ( Drepanoi nis and Epimachtts). 1438 Add. Roll 
41659 (MS.), Reddit per annum vs. iiiid, iiii “sikilbons et i 
[hayjbone. Ibid., xxd. ties ob. for liys sekylbone. 1546 
Yorks. Chantiy Sw v. (Surtee->) ago To John Hunt for side 
bone?, ij». 1688 Holme Armouryu, 251/1 The Cocks. .tail 
consists all of crooked bending feathets (“Sickle Feathers as 
some call them). 1849 D. J. Brow no Amer. Poulhy Yd. 
(1855) 25 The sickle feathers of the tail are perhaps equally 
characteristic of the genus. 1799 Sporting Mag. XIV. 
186 “Sickle-hams or “sickle-houghs, in horses, may be com- 
puted to knock or nap-knees in men. 1875 Ruskin Hortus 
Inclusus (1887) 42 Blight morning. “Sickle moon just hiding 
ina red cloud. 1758 Phil. Trans. 1. 526 Small oblong oysters, 
which the workmen call the “sickle-oyster, some of them 
being found ciooked. *731 Miller Gard. Diet, s v. Pisnm, 
The “Sickle Pea is much more common in Holland than in 
England. *763 Mills Syst. Pract. Hnsb. IV. xog The 
Sickle pea, or Sugar pea, which is much cultivated in several 
foreign countries. 1856 Morton Cycl. Agric. II. 576 Varie- 
ties of Field Peas.. .White Sickle. 1846-50 A. Wood C/iiss- 
bk. Bot. 166 “Sickle Pod. ..A plant remarkable for its long, 
diooping pods. 1833 J. Holi and Manuj C Metal II. 56 
There is a peculiarity in the handling of his hammer and 
chisel by a “sickle tedder. 

t Si ckle, a.. Obs. Forms: 3 sikel, 5 sikkil, 6 
sickil, sickle ; 5 seckle, sekkul, sekyl, seekle. 
[f. Sick v. + -le r.] Sickly. 

c 1390 S. Eng. Leg. I. 466 Heoie beiie bio)>ur lazarus was 
swyjie sikel a man £2440 Pallad. on Husb. Tab. 269 
Qlyuys, sikkil, to hele in Maicbe. Ibid. xi. 139 The tendir 
plaunte is take anoon,..and sekkul beth the giete ysette. 
c 1475 Cath. Angl. (MS. A) 327/2 A Sekylman, valiindina- 
rius. 1570 Levins Manip. 121 Sickle, valctudmarius. 

f Sickle, v. Obs. Forms: 1 sidian, 1-2 
saecliau, 3 seeder., secli, 4 seccle. [f. SlOK a. + 
-le 3.] intr. To be or fall ill, to sicken. 

cxooo Sax. Leechd. III. 151 Din egrotat, Iange he siciaj). 
a 1122 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1066, Da waes Leofnc 
abbot of Burh ret jxet ilea feord & saaclode Jjser & com ham. 
1x54 Ibid. an. 1 154. pu saeclede lie & ward ded. c 1305 Lay. 
3°549 P a iward pe king Jxere isaxled ful swiSe. a 1335 
Ancr. R. 50 Leste. .oure soule secli so sone heo is ute. 
c 1350 Will. Paterae 575 Sche. ..seccleled in a seknesse. 

Sick-leave : see Sick a. rob. 

Siokle-bill(ed : see Sickle sb. 3 b, 4. 
Si'ckled, ppl. a. [f. Sickle jA] a. Provided 
with a sickle, b. Cut by means of a sickle. 

1730-46 Thomson A utumn 1321 When Autumn’s yellow 
lustre, .tempts the sickled swain into the field. 1765 Museum 
Rust. IV. 35g They, .can house their mown corn as early as 
they could house sickled corn. 

Si'ckler. [f. Sickle j&] One who uses a 
sickle; aieaper. 

1638 Sandys Paraphr. Job xxiv. Their Sicklers reape the 
Corne another sowes. *855 Singleton Virgil I. 90 When 
on his golden tilths The rnrmer would the sickier bring. 
1907 N. <$■ Q. xoth Sei. VIIL 1x4 In the cornfields, wheie 
more hands were needed— men as sicklers. 

Sickless (srkles), a. [f. Sick a. 4- -less.] 
Free from sickness or ill-health. 

a 1547 Surrey in TotieVs Misc. (Aib.) 6 To languish with- 
out ache, sicklesse for to consume. 1567 Turberv. Epit. 
etc. 75 b, In happie helth when sicklesse limmes haue lyfe. 
1606 Marston Sophonisba iv. i, Giue me long bieath, yong 
beds, and sicklesse ease. 1853 J. Gumming Foreshadows 
126 That was an earnest, .of a sickless state, 
t Si cklew, a. Obs. rare. Forms : 4 sik- 
lewe, 5 sieke-, sekelew, 5-6 syklow. [f. Siok 
a. + -LEWE.] Sickly; unhealthy. 

1387 Tkevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 257 pe south.. is.. vn- 
holsom and siklewe for men to wonye ynne. Ibid. III. 303 
pey bulde pe citee Sene foie heie olde men and siklewe. 
1465 Paston Lett. II. 185 The parson seyd he was agyd 
and syklow, and he wold not be trobelyd heiaftei. 1482 
Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 102 HL brethirne yat wei sickelew 
and febul. ? 1503 in Lett. Rich. Ill 4 - Hen. VII (Rolls) I. 
233 The kyngis grace is but a weke man and syklow. 

f Si cklewort. Obs. £f. Sickle jA] a. The 
scarlet pimpernel, b. The plant self-heal (. Prun- 
ella vulgaris). 

Gerarde appears to be the source of all later references. 
c 1450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 196/2 [ Vpia] maior,. .angl. 
marie goldwert, secundum qnosdam, an. sikel wert net 
chikemete. 1597 Cerarde Herbal 507 Brunei! is called in 
English Pruned, Carpenters herbe, Selfelieale, and Hooke- 
heaTe, and Sicklewoort. x6n Cotgr. s.v. Oingtereule. 1766 
Museum Rust. VI. 448. 1863 Prior Plant-n., Sickle-wort, 
from the shape of its flowers, which seen in profile resemble a 
sickle, Prunella vulgaris. 

Sicklied (srklid), a. [f. Sickly «.] Ren- 
dered sickly or mawkish. 

1835 Lytton Rienzi vi ix. Even in the light of heaven 
there seemed a sicklied and ghastly glare. 1843 Manning 
Serm. xiv, (1848) I. 205 The poor sicklied workman in the 
manufactory. *889 Spectator 16 Nov., The sort of sicklied 
Sentiment which the age seems most to appieciate. 
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SICKLIFY. 
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SICKNESS, 


Sicklify, v. rare. [f. Sickly a. + -py.] trans. 
To make sick or sickly. 

iBgi Mayiiew Loud. Lab. II. 76 AH I felt was giddy; I 
wasn't to say hungry, only weak and sicklified. 1876 Miss 
Yongb Womankind viii, Sent forth as supposed good books 
. . to sicklify and sentimentalise good girls. • 

Sickltke, obs. form of Sic-like, 

Sicklily, adv. [f. Sickly a.] In a sickly 


manner. 

17*7 Hailey (vol. II.), r takingly, sicklily, wearily. 1840 
Browning Sordello n. 846 His will swayed sicklily ft om side 
to side. 1870 Lis Fanu Willing to pie 111 . 22 The first 
grey chill of winter’s dawn hung sicklily over the landscape. 

Sickliness (sidelines), [f. Sickly a. + -uisss.] 
The slate or fact of being sickly ; delicacy of con- 
stitution, ill-health. 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus, Infirma valetudo , sickelinesse. 
*593 Shaks. Rich. II, 11. i. 142 , 1 do beseech your Maiestie 
impute his words To wayward siuklinesse, and age in him, 
*633 G. Herbert Priest to the Temples.^ Not only sickness 
bleaks these obligations of fasting, but sickliness also. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Life (1721) I. 60 His Sickliness, Studies, and 
the Troubles he met with, turn'd his Hair gray before the 
usual time. *777 Watson Philip II (1833) 471 The in- 
clemency of the season, the sickliness of his army,.. and a 
scaicity of piovisions. 1812-34 Good's Study. Med. (ed. 4) 
IV. 85 Manifesting a considerable degree of sickliness in all 
their functions, 1896 A. J. C. Hare Story of my Life I. top 
[It] had much to do with accounting for my aftei sickliness, 
b. transf. and fig. 

*656 Earl, Monm. tr. Boccalini's Advls. fr. Parnass. 11. 
lxx. (1674) 223 That action.. pioceeding.. from sickliness of 
mind, as a lover of novelties. 1818 Hazmi r Eng\ Poets 
viii. (1870) 2or His Irish melodies arc not free from affec- 
tation and a certain sickliness of pretention. xB8a 1 OuiuA* 
Maremma I. 90 The sickliness of the shore, seems little to 
affect children. 


Si'ckUng 1 . [f. Sickle sb.] The action of 
cutting with a sickle. Also aitHb. 

1598 Florid, Segatnra , a sawing, a mowing, a sickling. 
1765 Museum Rust. IV. 358 The adoption of our method of 
sickling. Ibid., The wages, .on the sickling scheme, 

Si’ckliug 2 . [f. Sick a. + -ling. Cf. G. suck- 
ling^ A sickly or delicate person. 

1834 New Monthly Mag. XLI. 215 That they weai the 
red and white of health,.. thebe sickling cannot deny. 
a 1849 Mangan Poems (1859) 297 Why should a man, like a 
girl or a sickling, Suffer his lamp to be quenched in the tomb ? 

Si ck-list. [Sick a. 10 b.] An official list of 
sick persons, esp. soldiers or sailors. 

1794 Nelson to Oct. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) 1. 495 OurSick- 
list is now seventy-seven, almost all objects for the Hospital. 
1834 Maruyat P. Simple (1863) 211 As 1 could not appear 
on the quarter-deck, 1 was put down on the sick-list. 1841 
Hawthorne Amer. Note-bks. (1883) 233, I intend to keep 
myself on the sick-list this one day longer, 
lienee Slck-liated <r., placed on the sick-list. 

2®? 1 in Cent. Diet. 

Sickly (si'kli), a. Forms: 4 sek-, 5 seke-, 
seekly, 6 Sc. seiklie ; 4 aykliche, 6 syck(e)ly, 
6-7 aickely, sicklie, 6- sickly (7 -ley), [f. 
Sick a. + -LY 1 . Cf. MDu. siekelic (Du. ziekelijk), 
MHG. (and G.) siechlich , Olcel. sjiikligr, Noiw. 
sjukleg, Sw. sjuklig. Da. sygelig.] 

I. Ailing or indisposed ; in a poor state of 
health ; not robust or strong. 

c 1350 Will. Palerne 1505 Whan }>emperour..seie him so 
sekly ]>at lieded semed,..sorwe sank to bis hert. C1374 
Chaucer Troylus 11. 1528 Thou nedelees Counseylest me, 
that sykliche 1 me feyne l c 1440 Promp . Pare. 451 jo. 
Seekly, or ofte seke, valitudinarius. 1483 Cath. Angl. 
327/2 A Sekely man, valitudinarius. 1540 Act 32 Men. 
PI II, c. 44 The impotent syckely and aged people, which 
be not able to travails to the said Churches. 1598 Shaks. 
Merry W, m. iv, fit, I am not such a sickely creature, l 
giue Heauen praise. 1623 R, Carpenter Come. Christian 
99 When you shall he on your beds sickly, or in health 
conferre with your souls secietly 2691 Hartclitfe 
Virtues 55 Anothei of this way of Life, being sickly, ex- 
pressed much Cpurage in.. adventuring upon any hard 
Enterpiize. 1748 Anson's Voy. 1. iv. 50 The Captains of 
the squadrons "represented to the Commodore, that their 
ships companies were very sickly. 1779 Hamilton Whs. 
(1886) VII. 575 The troops and seamen arrived in a very 
sickly coudition. 1833 Ht. Martineau blanch. Strike u, 
20 Being in the air so much, .prevents my being sickly, as 
I used to be i8g4 H. Drummond Ascent Man 339 A 
mother who did not care for her children would have feeble 
and sickly children. 

absol. 1837 T- Hook Jack Brag xi, Jack made an attempt 
at popularity amongst the sicklies at Cheltenham. 
fig. 156* T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 11. 98 Leumg the pre- 
tence ofnecessitie, wherin they baue but a weakeand sickly 
defence. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 17 In this 
sickely and elder age of the world. 1674 Essex Papers 
(Camden) 1 164 Asia Sick bodies, so 111 Sickly governments, 
Change is desiied. 1757 Burke Abridgm. Eng. Hist. 1. iv. 
Wks. X. 243 Armoiica .was then, like many other paits of 
the sickly empire, become a meie desert. 

b. Of plants, etc. : Characterized by a feeble or 
unhealthy growth. 

.*697 Dryden Virg. Past. v. 55 No fruitful Crop the 
sickly Fields return. *713 Young Last Day 1, 63 Yet all 
must drop, as autumn’s sickliest grain, 1748 Gray Alliance 
n ,Y * ai 3£ s betray a niggard Eaith. 1837 Lytton 
3 The herbage grew up in sickly patches, 
Y *v Markham P eniv* Bark 79 He found .the seeds 
of C\ lancifoha represented by three sickly plants. 

c. Of the mind : \Y eak, disordered. 

t 7 4t : *G B AV Agrippina 72 How oft in weak and sickly 

minds 1 he sweets of kindness lavishly indulg'd Rankle to 
gall. 2781 Crabbe Library 60 Here alt’ratives by slow 
degrees control Ihe chionic habits of the sickly soul. 


d. Of things : (cf. Sick a. 7). 

1826 A rt of Brewing (ed. 2) 32 The beer., cannot recover 
itself, but remains sickly, and becomes sour. _ _ 

2 . Of conditions, etc. : Connected with, arising 
fiom, characterized by, ill-health. 

*406 Hocclkve La Male Regie 15 My body empty is,., 
and ful of seekly heuynessc. c 14x2 — De Reg. Priyp. 124 
My seekly distresse F01 -bad myn ores vsen hue office. 1567 
Gude 4 Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 40 To satisfie his seiklie appetj te. 
1689 Evelyn Diary 29 Mar., Things far from settled.., by 
teason of the slothful!, sickly temper of the new King. 
1704 F. Fuller Med. Gymn. (1711) x<(o A sickly Complain- 
ing Life they lead, because they will not take. Courage. 
2783 M. Cutler in Life , etc. (1888) 11. 213 The sickly state 
of scveial families. .in this place. 1831 D. E. Williams 
Life 4 Corr. Lawrence II. 490 It lepiesented the youth. . 
with a pensive and rather a sickly countenance. 1887 Miss 
lliunnoN Like 4 Unlike i, Of all the evils that can befall a 
nun, I think a sickly youth must be the worst. 

transf. 1885 L'fool Daily Post 30 June 4/6 Faded twigs 
keeping up a sickly struggle for existence. 

-j* 3 . Pertaining to sickness or the sick. Obs. 
x6ox Shaks. All’s Well 11. iii. 118 Thou know’st shee ha’s 
i.ais’d me from my sickly bed. 1640 Drome Sparagus 
Garden 1 v. vi ( Give me my Uowne and Cap though, and 
set mee charily in my sickly chaire. *726 Swim* Stella's 
Birthday 77 Wks. 1751 VII. 127 She at your sickly Couch 
will wait, a 1814 Apollo’s Choice it, iii. in New Brit. 
Theatre IV., The sweet delight of tending on a sickly couch. 

4 . Marked by the occurrence or prevalence of 
sickness; unhealthy. 

*602 Shaks, II cun. m, iii. 96 This Fhysicke hut prolongs 
thy sickly dayes. 1697 I)am pier Voy. (1699)923 This is a 
very sickly place and I believe bath need enough of an 
Hospital. 1744 Berkeley Sin's § 77 In the late sickly 
season of the year, a 1774 Goldsm. Surv. lixp. Philos. 
(1776) II. 39 The Island .. became sickly and unhu.illhful to 
an extteme degree. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 
64S The ship lay out in the open bay ; no vessel near Iter 
was sickly. 1849 Macaulay hist. Eng. iii. 1. 424 The year 
1683 was not accounted sickly. 

5 . Causing sickness or ill-health; producing 
discomfort or nausea. 

1604 E. G[rimstone] tr. D'A costa's Ilist. Indies II. xiv. 
114 To live voder a heaven or aire that is central ie, trouble- 
some or sicklies 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg-, hi. 721 Front 
the vicious Air, and sickly Skies, A l’lague did on the dumb 
Creation rise. 1754 Guay Progr. Poesy 49 Night, and all 
her sickly dews. 1781 GmiiQN Decl. 4 F. xxx. III. 159 The 
sickly, and almost pestilential, exhalations of low and 
marshy giouiuls. 1835 Bain Senses 4 hit. 11. iv. $ 20 We 
have sweet odours that are sickly, in oilier words, depress- 
ing. 1882 IJe Windt Equator iijj Dense grey mists, .en- 
shrouding die pretty village in them sickly vapours. 

6. Of light, colour, etc. : Faint, feeble. 

1169s Prior Taking of Namur x\\\, In vain France hopes, 
the sickly Light Shou’d shine near William’s fuller Day. 
18x3 Shelley Q. Mab ix. 124 The broad beam of # day, 
which feebly once Lighted the cheek of lean Captivity, 
With a pale and sickly glare, then freely [etc.]. 186* Miss 
Braddon Lady Avdley iii, The pale lavender muslin faded 
into a sickly grey. 1888 ‘ J. S. Winter ' Bootle's Childr. x, 
When the sickly winter sun was feebly trying to shine 
lluough the grey clouds. 

fig. 1B25 Macaulay Ess,, Milton (1897) 5 A far-fetched, 
costly, sickly, imitation. 

7 . Of feelings, etc. : Weak, mawkish. 

1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. iii, His soul laboured under a sickly 
sensibility of the miseiies of others. 1805 Foster Ess. iv. 
ii. 138 The fastidiousness of sickly taste. 1869 J. Martineau 
Ess. II. 42 The sure mark of a sickly unreality in morals. 

8. Comb. , as sickly-born, - coloured ', -looking. 

X818 Scott Ilrt. Midi, i, This was the elderly and sickly- 

looking person, who had been precipitated into the river 
along with the two young lawyers. 1851 Mayiiew Lond. 
Lab. I. 358 He was sickly-looking, seemed dispirited at 
first. _ 1864 Tennys-on Eti. A rd. 260 Now the third child 
was sickly-born and grew Yet sicklier. 1882 Gat den 18 Mar. 
x86/x A sickly coloured sward throughout ibe summer. 

t Sickly, adv. Obs. rare. [f. Sick a. 4 -LY 2 .] 
In a sick manner ; with sickness. 

*57 * J- Jones Bathes of Bathes Ayde Ep. Ded. 2 When 
the state of the body is sicklie affected. 1603 Shaks. Macb. 
m. i. 107 Whose execution. Grapples you to the heart and 
loue of vs, Who weure our Health but sickly in his Life. 
Sickly (si’kli), V. [f. Sickly a .] 

1 . trans. a. To cover over (or o’er) with a sickly 
hue. Chielly Jig. 

Usually in diiect echoes of the Shakspere passage. 

1602 Shaks Ham. in. i. 85 Thus the Natiue hew of Re- 
solution Is sickbed o’i e, with the pale cast of Thought. 1637 
suckling Aglaura in. i> Hope. .has so sicklied ore Their 
1 ^solutions that we must not trust them. *760 C. Johnston 
(1822)111. 227 Her features regular; but want had 
sickbed over their beauty. 1784 Universal Mag. I. 204 
But there too, Superstition’s hand Had sicklied eveiy 
feature o’er. 1847 Pros. Berw. Nat. Club II. v. 225, 
1 have seen the china-rose . . sickbed all over with the 
myriads that thi onged its leaves. 1876 W. Page-Robert s 
Law 4 God (ed. 4) 122 A man’s virtues begin.. to get an 
unhealthy cast and to be sicklied o'er, 
b. To render sickly or pale. Also Jig. 

*763 Churchill Ep. to Hogatth Poems 1767 i. xxx Thy 
Drudge .Sicklies our hopes with the pale hue of Fear. 
1807 I'enton Epistles 52 Sicklied with age, and sour’d with 
self-disgiace. 1879 Meredith Egoist xxiii, The silver 
lustre of the maid sicklied the poor widow. 

2 . intr. To assume a sickly appearance. 

.*88? ‘Ouida’ Maremma I. x86 The broad oak foliage 
sickbed and looked parched. 

t Si ckman. Obs. [f. Sick a. + Man sb. Now 
only as two words, and so freq. in ME.) A man 
who is ill. 

c 1340 Nominate (Skeat) 216 H omme malade gist en liter, 


Sikeman Hth in hors-bere. 1422 tr. Sccreta Secret., Priv. 
Priv. 202 The Piayei of feyth shall hele the .vkeuuu. 
c 1460 Play Saer, 536 lly what deuyll d> lclh hym so long 
to tare, A .seekman myght suonc myscary. c xgao, N ism 1 
John xi. 1 Thar was a seekniau, La/utus of llethaniv. t6«7 
Shaks. Cor. 1. i. 182 Your Affections are A sit.km.itis Appe- 
tite. x6a6 Bacon Sytva §951 As if jnu should tell a Swi- 
| vant of a Sieke-man, that his Master shall iccuvei [etc.], 
j Sickness (si ’kites). Forms: sue Sick a. Also 
1 -nysse, 4-5 -nys, -wis ; 3-6 -noune, 3-7 -nos, 

1 5 Sc. -nace. [f. Sick a. + -nksh. Cf. obs, Klein, 
sieiklenisse (Kilian).] 

1 . The state of being sick or ill ; the condition of 
suffering from some malady ; illness, ill-health. 

f a. 1 967 Canons Edgar % (6 We l.rraft }«*‘t amis unf.rsti’mU* 
man busies ne a binge, butuu hit for ofci-sem ticsse *q. 
a 1023 WulI'S 1 an Horn, xliii. (1883) aw.j p.K god wolde.. 
hconitd misliiie scucncsse ait nuiiuum jenyman. fxxog 
Lay. 19303 Orta, iheidc suggvti of scirhicssc ]ms kiugvs. 
0250 Gen. 4 A'.t. 775 OuU sente oil him sekenesst- S; 
cme. a 1300 Cursor hi, xoaj Sekenes suld lie nvuei dun. 
1390 Gowi.it Conf. I. ia8 Scliu hath sek ticsse feigned. 1 1460 
Me 1 ham Wks. (K.K.T.S.) 155 Ylf man or woman take seke- 
lies that day, tlici schultl Mine tennier. 154a eUt 12 
Hen. VIII , c. 4a { x To provide.. for the lielth of mail’s 
budy whan infirmities and secknes siudiniitiKm. 1565 R eg. 
Pi ivy Council Scot. 1.357 l’eisonis that, .t.ikis seiknes tn 
tliair Iiienessis army. *894 I ti si.ui* Notthnmbld, Gloss. 
614 Seek ness, sickness, 

f). ax 225 Aner. R. 188 A1 ower \vn, .sioucsse, it oocihwat. 
13- . ,Y/> Bettes 3918 While Halier lat ill is siknesv. 1340 
A yenb. 95 Wyhoutc steruinge and wypoule /jkiiesse .dnl 
wy b-oute ealdmge. 14x2 sd Pol. Pm me xi. 90 hi j » enemj s 
y slial.oeue sjknes and dude. 1526 I’itgr, Pdf (W, de 
W, 1531) 5 h, Whiche..whan we lm m sjeknes is imr medy- 
cyne and held). 1560 Daus tr. X/eidaue’s Comm, a too, 
lie is tioublud with syckencs. x6o6 Shaks. Ant. ,<j I t, it. 
ii. 173 Noble Anthony, not siokenesse should delaine me. 
1651 I lentil H Leviath. 11. xxviii. 162 When lie falleth into 
•sickncsse by the doing of some unlawfull act. 17x2 l’ui'i 
To Miss Blount 60 Those Age or Sickness soon 01 late dis- 
arms. 1772 Pries illy Inst. Relig. (178a) 1. 25 Kings.. 

1 occasioned by lingering sickness. 1804 Coi.LKUk.i. Lett. 

(1895) 451 To whom I owe that my tied of sickness has not 
I been in a house of want. 1864 Tenet son Em. Ard, 825 
A languor came Upon him, gentle sickness. 

* y. 13.. Sir Benes 3900 In grete (Jresf..SaI«*r giet sike- 
nesse tok. 1377 Lands. /*, PI. H. xu. a Idel was I nun-ie 
..in sikeuesse uc in hcltlie, c 1450 Gods tow Reg. 404 Th 
, wliich-so-cvor site wold . .assigns lot in hclth or in hikenesse. 
t tgii tsl Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 27 With sjkenes>-e 
they dye nat. 1542 Wriotiieslky Chwn. (Camden) ). 140 
Toke such a thought and eykenes that he dyed theiuuf. 
b. transj. and Jig. 

a 1340 Hampolk Psalter ms Adam hat Weight me in sekuet 
of deck c 1380 Wyclie Set. Wks. II. 23 Disciplis of Ami* 
crist agreggen h* siiknesse of Jmr folk. *422 tr. Sea eta 
Secret., Priv Priv. 202 Wylh fnstynge is sawid the Sekenyn 
of body, and wyth Prayere the Sekenessu of Sowle. 1491 
Chasi. Goddes Chyld. 20 They..deye by hinge eont>uu- 
aunce of ghoslli siknesse. 1633 For 11 Broken l It. v. ii, 
Look upon my steadiness, and scorn not The sic kness of my 
fortune. 1695 Li>. Pkrsion Iloeth. iv. 185 Fm it a dupiuied 
Temper be, as it were, the Sickness of the Soul. 1721 
Young Revenge u. i, I urg’d him to it, Knotting the deadly 
sickness of his heart. 

2 . A particular disease or malady. 

.Also freq. with defining terms, as Jailing-, great; /wise-, 
joint-, sea-sickness (q.v,), 

a. e 1000 Sax. Leeekii. III. 1.6 panne ys god p.et maun 
fore-sceawie hwanne seo seucnys.su si?;. 1338 it. lim nm. 
Chi oh. (1810) *03 pe prid dayol Aduenl..|<e kyng aseknes 
bent. C1400 Maundkv. (Koxb.) xi. 44 lie was made hale, 
what sekenes so he had. *486 Bk. St. Albans a ij, To v ndet ■ 
stonde theyi sekeneses and enfumitees, xgafi Gate Ha ball 
cxsiii. (1529) H ij b, Agaynst sekenesses of the mylt as 
Plinius saytli. 1596 Daliiymple tr. Leslie’s Hist. Mot. 
(S.T.S.) 1. 5 That sair seikues, named the sueit of Biilaunie, 
cam nevir till ws. 

1 1290 S, Eng. Leg. I 132 pe bisdiop t hernias lay, In 
pe syknesse of maldeflanke. 1382 WycUB John v. 4 lit. . 
was mood hoolof what euere siknesse he was hold mi. 1489 
Caxion Faytes of A. 11. xxxv. 140 Them is noo sj knes hut 
that som socours is gyuen therunto. a 1548 11ai i. t /non., 
H en. V , 82 Eveiy man judged as he thought, and namt U a 
sickenes that lie knew. 2563 T. Gttt. Antiaot. 11. 52 It is 
then good for Suaticus and othei i old»- su keliuesses uf the 
loyiites. 1649 15 **. Rlynolus Ho tea iv. 75 ’the healing of 
a bicnesse by a Physician. 1697 Din nt n I 'iig. Georg, m. 
671 The Causes. .Of ev’iy Sickness tliat infects the told. 
X725 N. Robinson Th. Physiik Ihe Natuie of the Sick- 
ness will scaice suffei the Patient to icinove foi the Benetit 
of the Air. 1849 James Woodman xii. One of those sick- 
nesses of childhood which come and pass away. 

y. c 1330 Arih. fy Alert. 64 (Kolbiiig), Sone after, .A glut 
sikenes pe king him toke 1382 Wvc i.W Matt. viii. 1/ He 
toke oure infirm} tees, and beie oure sykenessis. c X425 tr. 
Ardeme’s 'J real. I is tula, etc. 35 pan owe pe leche..l»isily 
biholde wipin, and considere if pe -Ikenes be mollified. 
1529 More Dyaloge H.Wks. 194/2 Saint Roke we suite lose 
to the great sykenes, bycause he had a soie. 1556 Chion. 

! Grey Friars (Camden) 24 The ix. day of the same moii}tli 
[July, 1551] beganne the giet sykenes callyd tin suetth. 

! b*.A?. 

*340 Ayenb. 16 panne is hit [pride] pe meste peiilusi* /ik. 

I nesse. c 1400 Rom. Rose 2644 If eveie thou kuette ol lose 
distresse, Tbou shalt niowe lenie in that siiknesse. 2435 
M isyn Fire of Love 65 pe veuemus seyknes o( lust 1500-20 
1 Dunbar Poems Iw. 8 Ane paialous seiknes is vaine pios- 
pente. 1607 Shaks. Timm v. i. jx A kinde .,f Will or 
I ," stanlellt Which argues a great sicknesse in hisiudgemeut 
1 X hat makes it. 1719 Young Buiiris 11 1 . 5, 1 feel a deadly 
sickness at my heart. 1872 Worley Voltaire (1880) w His 
was one of the robust and incisive constitutions, to which 
doubt figures as a sickness. 

e. A defect in wines. (Cf. Sick a. 7.) 

1674 W. Chahleiok (title), Mysterie of Vintner-, or a brief 
Discourse concerning the sauous bickuesses of Wines. 
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SIDE. 


d. A disease in sheep ; braxy. 

*794 S/at. Aie. Scot l. XII. 4 Of these, what is called the 
sickness, is generally the most common and the most fatal. 
1822 [see Braxy i], 1831 Sutherland Faun Rep. 78 m 

Hush. III. (L. U. K.), An inflammatoiy disease of the 
stomach, called ‘sickness ’, or ‘ biaxy '. 

3 . A disturbance of the stomach manifesting 
itself in retching and vomiting. 

1604E. G[rimsione] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies in. ix. 145 
The sicknes of the sea, wherewith such are tioubled as 
fiist begin to go to sea, is_ a matter veiy ordinarie. 173a 
Ahbutiinot Rules of Diet in Aliments, etc. 306 Sickness is 
one of the most tioublesome symptoms attending a Fever. 
1771 Smollfat Humph Cl. (1857) 183, I was too much en- 
giossed by the Sickness at my stomach to think of anything 
else. x8ar Moore Mem. (1853) III. 209 Bessy had been 
obliged to go to becl from sickness of stomach and head, 
1889 D. J. Matthews Dis. Women (ed. 4) xviii. 149 You 
have here then, .sickness, or sickness and vomiting if the 
pain is seveie. 

4 . Jig. Utter disgust or weariness. 

1779 Mmh. D'Arblay Diarfis June, His sickness of the 
world., grows more and more obvious every day. x8ax 
Laaib Elia Ser. 1. Quaker's Meeting, When the spirit is soie 
fiettcd, even tired to sickness of the janglings. .of the world. 

5 . Sickly hue. 

1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps ii. § 16. 45 The green and yellow 
sickness of the false marble. 

6. attrib., as sickness allowance, benejit , repent- 
ance, summer, year. 

1673 Kirkman Unlucky Citizen A iij b, The late great sick- 
ness year 1665. *674 J. B[rian] Haivest-Home iii. 12 Sick- 
ness-! epentance will not be enough. 1690 Child Disc. 
Trade (1698) 28 The foregoing discout sc I wrote in the 
Sickness-summer at my countiy habitation. 1891 Daily 
News 28 Jan. 7/1 The altered term of sickness allowance. 
Ibid., The plaintiff's sickness benefit was liable to imme- 
diate cessation. 

Srck-nurse, sb. [Sick a. io.] A nurse who 
attends upon the sick. 

1821 Scott Kenilw. vii, I could not be expected to watch 
him like a sick-nurse. 1837 Hr. Martineau Soc. Amer. II. 
155 She was a sick-nurse, when my friend knew her. x8go 
‘ L. Falconer ’ Mile. Ixe v, (i8gt) 133 At one time I was a 
sick nurse. 

Ilcnce Si’ck-nurse v., to act as a sick-nursc. 
Sick-nursish a., appropriate to a sick-nutse. 

1844 Kinglake F.othen xix, This homely, sick-nuisish 
illustration of the effect produced upon ones mind by the 
mere vastness of the great Pyramid. 1897 Voynich GadJJy 
(1904)2/1 You were tired out with sick-nuising and being 
up at night. 

f Si ckrel. Cant. Obs.-° [f. Sick a. + -iucl.] 

‘ A puny, sickly creature.’ 

a X700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew. 

Si'Ck-room. [Sick «.io.] A room occupied by, 
or set apart for, the sick. Also attrib. 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones v. ii, Seldom out of the sick- 
loom. 1826 Scott Jrnl. 4 May, On visiting Lady Scott’s 
sick-room this morning I found her suffering. 1871 
Naphuys Prev. Cure Dis. n. ii. 421 A room especially de- 
signed for the sick-room. 2897 Voynich Gadfly (1904) 10/2 
All the unhealthy fancies born of loneliness and sickroom 
watching had passed away, 

Siolato(u)n, variants of Ciolatoun 06 s. 
t Side. Obs. Forms : a. 3-8 siclo, 5-6 ayole, 
6-7 sickle. 0. 4-6 oicle, 6 cycle, [a. OF. 
sicle, dele (mod.F. side), ad. late L. sichis, a. Gr. 
<rt k\os, alyKos, ad. Heb. sheqel : see Shekel. Cf. 
MDu. side, cide , cikel, Du. sikkel, G. f sickcl, sikel .] 

1 . A shekel. 

a. axzz$Aucr. R. 398 Me solde his euesunge..uor two 
hundred sides of seolure. 138a Wyclif Ezek. xlv. 13 For- 
sothe a side shal haue twenti halpenns; forsothe twenli 
syclis, and fyueand twenti syclis maken a besaunt. c 1400 
Love Bonavent. Mirr. xxxvi. (1908) 188 Tweyne mytes, the 
ferthe parte of a side. 1535 Coverdale 2 Kings vii. 16 A 
busrshel of fyne meell was solde for a Sycle, and two bu.sz- 
shels of barlye for a Sycle also. 1565 Jewel Reply Hard- 
ing (16x1) 436 With the holy Side, we must buy Chiist, that 
may put away our Sinnes. The holy Side beareth the 
forme of our Faith. 2602 I* Lloyd Briefe Conf. 77 The 
Elders of that citie should . . meatce him in an hundred 
sickles of siluer. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. in. xiv. 43 
The accustomed imposition a Side or didrachme, the fourth 
pait of an ounce of silver. 

fi. 13B7TREVISA Higdcn (Rolls) IV. 135 Mina is a manere 
wei}te oper a maner money, and wetej? sixty cicles. C1400 
Love Bonavent. Mirr. ix, (1908) 6a The child . . was bou;t 
a^en as a seruaunt for v. penyes, that weren cleped cicles. 
1548 TJdai.l, etc. Erasm. Par. Acts 28 b, A sepulchre 
whiche Abraham bought for an bundreth siluer cicles. 
a 1391 H. Smith Serin. (1866) I. 403 A cycle or a homer, or 
anephali. . , , ,, , 

2 . An ancient Persian coin, worth half of a 
silver stater, rare ~ l . 

1725 tr. Dnpin's Eccl. Hist. 17th C. y. I. 184 He begs 
Aleander to send him the figur'd Inscription of the Sides, 
of which he had spoke to him. 

3 . The value of two silver pennies. rare~ x . 

1720 J. Johnson Canons Eng. Ck. dccxxxiv. viii, We will 

that the Adultereis pay th.it ty Sides, or sixty Pieces of 
Silver to the Church. 

Sic-like (sik,laik), a., sb., and adv. Sc. and 
north. Forms : see Sio a. and Like a. 

A. adj. Similar; such-like ; of such a kind. 

144a Extr. Abend. Reg. (1844) I. 7 Giff ony man doii sik 
like case in tyme to cum,, .he sal pay sik like payne vnfor- 
giffin. 1474 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. I. 52 To Keire 
cuirour passand with sic like lettres, iijr. 1549 Compl. 
Scot. x. 84 There is ane syklik exempil of pirrus kyng 9f 
eporite. 1388 A. King tr. Canisins' Calech. 2 The holie 


. saci ament off the alter, and siclyk secreit mysteris of our 
leligione. [16x4 J. Davies (Heref.) Commend. Poems, Eel. 
I 51 Wks. (Grosart) II. 21/2 To gab of sikliebe notes of misery.] 
1786 Burns Tiva Dogs 63. Ev’n the ha’ folk fill their peghan 
Wi’ sauce, tagouts, an* sic like tiashtrie. x8x8 Scot i Rob 
Roy xxv, Constables, and sic-like black cattle. 1829- in 
northern glossaries. 1867 W. Anderson Rhymes g (E. D. D.), 
Flingin’ ciackers at ither, or some stclike wark. 

B. sb. Such kind of thing(s) or peison(s). 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems xx. 36 lie noebt in countenance 

ane skomar,..l’ot dowt siclyk sail stryk the in the neck. 
1596 Dalrympi.e tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 93 This was than 
maner, and this day the hilande men. weirts even siklykc. 
c 1620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue t. iii, In this diphthong we 
commit a giosse errour, .. spelling how, now, and siklyk 
with w, 1786 Burns Twa Dogs 74 A Cotter howkan in a 
sheugh, .. Bah an a quarry, an' sic like. 1825 Jamieson 
Suppl. s.v., ‘ What soit of fowk are the rest of them?’.. 
‘They're just sic and sicklike,’ 1876 F. K. Robinson 
Whitby Gloss. 170/2 ‘Sike an Sike-like were there. 1 

C. adv. Similarly; in like manner; in such wise. 

2513 Douglas AEtteid in. x. 45 Sic lyke as quhar that, 

with thair hie toppis, The big akis[etc.]. 1397 Skene De 
Kerb. Sign, s.v. Annexation, And sik-hke.. wilh consent of 
the three Estaites, it was statute [etc.]. 1640-x Kirkcttdbr. 
IVar-Comm. Min. Bk. (1835) 30 And sicklyke, it is ap- 
poyntit that everie heritor and tennant [etc.]. <*1679 

Spalding Tronb. Ckas. I (1850) I. 134 And siclike thair wes 
aucht gentilmen appointed to watche his lodging. X708 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4456/1 And sicklyke We.. Command all., 
the sakl Dukes.. to give all due Respect to Our Commis- 
sioners. 1732 Loutiiian Form of Process 133 And sicklike 
upon the .. Day. .foresaid, I passed to the Market-cross. 
1888 Scot. Serin, in Brit, 1 Vorkman May, An’ siclyke it is 
wi’ the Heavenly Word. 

Sioomancy : see Sycomancy. 

Sicomer, -our, obs. forms of Sycamore. 
Sieonye, variant of Cicon(i)e Obs. 

Sioory, obs. fotm of Chicory. 

Sicsac, valiant of Ziczao. 

Siotuate, obs. form of Situate. 

Siculo- (srkit/lu), used as combining form of 
L. Siculus Sicilian, as in Siculo- Arabian, - Mor- 
esque , -Phoenician, -Pun it. 

2764 Phil. Trans. LTV. 405 This character on one of the 
Siculo-Punjc medals. 1770 Ibid. LXI. 96 The ancient 
Siculo-Punic, and Siculo-Phocnician, characters. 1884 
F.ncvcl. Brit. XVII. 630 The true Siculo-Punic coins, that 
is, those actually struck by the Carthaginians in Sicily. 

Sid. Sc. [app. a var. of Seed sb., but the pron. 
(sicl) is not used in Sc. in the usual senses of that 
word.] An innei husk of grain detached from the 
kernel in grinding. Usu. in pi. 

1673 Justiciary Rec. (S.H.S.) II. 166 [He] called for a 
lippie of Skids to his Dogs. 1801 Farmer's Mag. Apr. 215 
After giinding the sharps, I. .sifted them with a common 
meal sieve ; they produced 7 pecks of meal and x peck of 
sids. 1863 Btne Bk,, Dock <y Victualling Yard Expend. 59 
Offal Stores. These consist., of sids, husks, and dust, arising 
From the conversion of oats into oatmeal. 

II Sida (sdi'da) Bot. [mod.L., ad. Gr. xrlhi) 
some water-plant.] A genus of malvaceous plants 
of a woolly or downy character, indigenous to 
warm climates; a plant of this genus, esp. -Sida 
rhombifolia or Queensland hemp. Also Sida-weed. 

1753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl., Sida, in botany, the name 
of a genus of plants, constituted by Linnaeus [etc.]. 2797 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVII. 461/x This description belongs 
I cbiefiy to the sida ; but it will also apply to the malva crispa. 
18x9 Pantologia X. s.v., The following species are pro. 
pagated. .. Rhomb-leaved sida. .. Great bindweed-leaved 
sida [etc.]. 2887 Moloney Forestry W, Afr. 192 While 
belonging with Jute to the lower grade of textile fibres, Sida 
is much to be preferred. 1889 Maiden Useful Plants 239 
Sida rhombifolia, Common Sida Weed,’ ‘Queensland 
Hemp '. 

Siaar, obs. variant of Cider. 
f Bidder, v. Sc. Obs,- 1 . (Meaning obscure.) 
c 1360 A. Scott Poems (S.T.S.) ii. 62 Strangmen of armes 
and of micht Wer sett thame for to sidder. 

Bidder, variant of Siddow. 

Siddle, sb. north, dial. [Of obscure origin.] 
Downward slope ; dip (of a coal-seam). 

1852 Greenwell Coal-trade Terms, Northumb. 4 Dark. 
47 Siddle, the inclination of a seatn of coal. 1894 Heslop 
Northumb. Gloss, s.v., The general direction of the strips 
in open-field tillage lands was regulated by the siddle of 
the ground. 

lienee Si ddle v., to slope downward, to dip. 

*894 Heslop Northumb. Gloss, s.v., Just ayont, the seam 
o' coal begins to siddle. 

Si'ddow, si dder, a. Now dial. Forms : 
a. 7 sydowe, siddowe, 8- siddow (9 seedow), 
8-9 sidda. 0. 8 sidore, 9 sidder (eidder). 
[Of obscure origin.] Soft, tender, mellow. 

Current in W, Midland counties, chiefly of peas, grain, or 
other vegetables. It is doubtful whether Grose is right in 
giving the word as a sb. and vb, 
x6oa Marston Antonio’s Rev. iv. iii, Finde they a chtnke, 
they’l wriggle in and in, And eat like salt sea in his siddowe 
ribs. 1622 W. Burton Descr. Leicest. 174 Long agoe it 
[Lindley] hath had the praise for good sydowe pease (as 
they tearm them). 1721 Mortimer Hush. I. 66 Sandy 
Land marled will bear good Sidore, or white or blue Pease, 
and also Tu rneps. 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Sidda, pease 
or vegetables that boil soft. These pease will sidda. 1789 
W. H. Marshall Glow. I. 331 Peas, which become soft 
by boiling, aie said to be ‘siddow’, a well sounding term, 
which is much wanting in other districts. 1854 Miss Baker 
Norihampt. Gloss., Sidder, a term applied to malting 
bailey. A shower of rain on barley, after it is cut, is said. . 
to make it sidder, i. e. promote its growth in the cistern and 


make it woik better. t88x Leicesfersh. Gloss, Sidder, 
light; loose; friable; mealy, applied to soil that breaks 
up readily, peas that boil to a flour, yeast dumplings that 
are propei ly swelled, &c. 

Side (said), sb. 1 Foims: 1- side (1 siide, 3 
sitSe, 4 sijde, zide), 4-5 sid (4 said) ; 3-6 syde 
(4 syide, zyde, 5 syede, eyyde, 9 dial, seyde), 
5-7 syd (5 syyd). [Common Teut. : OK. side, — 
OFris. (and mod.Fris.) side, MDu. side, zide (Do. 
zijde) and sic, sye (Du. at/), OS. side (MLG. 
side), OIIG. sit a (MHG. site, G. seite), ON. and 
Icel. sida (MSw. sipa, sid/ia, Sw. and Norw. sida, 
Da. side ) ; not recorded in Gothic. Perhaps con- 
nected with Side a., and originally denoting the 
long pait or aspect of a thing. 

The form si 3 e in Gen. # Ex. 1295 is prob. ad. ON. sida.) 
I. 1 . Either of the two lateral surfaces or pails 
of the trunk in persons or animals, extending 
between the shoulders and the hips; the corre- 
sponding pait in fishes, reptiles, etc. 

eyas Corpits Gloss. L 328 Lumbus, side, egoo tr. Baeda’s 
Ilist. m. vii. [ix.] (iBgo) 178 His hors..ongon wealwian, & 
on aeghwaftre siidan hit xeiomlice oferwearp. 1 950 Lindisf. 
Gosp. John xix. 34 An Sara cempa mid spere sidu his tin. 
tynde. c 1000 /Elpric Gen. ii. 21 pa genam he an ribb of 
his sidan. 01x75 Lamb. Horn. 247 Weren his side mid 
spei.es orde iopened. 01200 Ormin 4777 Shulldre, & bacc, 
& side, & halls, & hsefedd. c 2*75 Sinners Beware 26 6 in 
O. E. Misc., per cumep god myd his rode, His honde and his 
syde al a blode. <11300 Cursor M. 627 Vte of his side.. 
Wit-oten sare a rib he tok. 1300 Gow er Conf. I. 40 Whan 
the sharpnesse of the spore The horse side smit to sore. 
01420 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 349 She veryd ii bokelers, 
oon by her syde. i486 Bk. St. Albans eiijb, With the 
hede, With the shulderis and the sides, c 1530 Ld. Berners 
Arth, Lyt. Bryt. 339 Syi, there is two ribbes broken in sir 
Rowlandes syde. 1392 Shaks. Veit. 4- Ad. 623 His brawny 
sides, with hairy bristles aim’d. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 342 Were this tiue, it would autoptically silence 
that dispute out of which side Eve was framed. 2697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, nr. 344 Their Dewlaps and their Sides 
aie bath’d in Gore. 1743 Bulkfley & Cummins Voy. S. 
Seas 145 Down his Sides, and all the Belly Part, is white 
Wool. 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia v. xii, With a look that 
implied ‘ I'll fit you for this 1 ’ The] put his hands to his sides. 
1824 Mrs. Cameron Pink Tippet 1. 7 Esther Jones was now 
come out at the door, her aims were on her side. 1879 
Browning Halbert Hob 30 At once did [he].. Drop chin 
to breast, drop hands to sides. 

fig. 2603 Shaks. Macb. t. vii. 26, I haue no Spurre To 
prickc the sides of my intent. 1620 T. Peyton Glasse oj 
Time 62 The earth henceforth -shall now no more endure 
Vnlesse thou till, and much her sides manure. 1738 tr. 
Guazzo's Art Cowers. 159 Evil Princes have evil sides; 
that is, bad Counsellors. 

+ "b. Used wilh reference to generation or birth. 
(Cf. Loir sb. 2 b.) Obs. 

<*900 O. E. Martyrol. 26 June 206 H13 wmron acennedc 
of Constantines sidan,.. pat ys of gestreonde. <22400-50 
Alexander 348 Now has bou, woman, .. with-in bi twa 
sydis Consayued him. CX485 Digby Myst. (1882) in. 1758 
Ue chyld but be-twyx my sydes lay. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems 
Ixxxvi. 23 Thy blyssit sydis bair the campioun. 2634 
Milton Comus 1009 From her fair unspotted side Two 
blissful twins are to be born. 1817 Shelley Rev. Islam 
Ded. ix, From thy side two gentle babes are born. 

c. In phrases denoting the effect of exertion in 
speaking (after L. lateral, or boisterous mirth. 

(<i) 1604 Hieron Wks. I. 485 0 master preacher 1.. Spare 
your sides. I am well enough, i6ax Sanderson Semi. I, 
213 Having thus dispatched my message, it is now time I 
should spare both your ears, and my own sides, a 1626 
Bp. Andrewes Qd Serm. xix. (1661) 39 f It confirmed them: 
it gave them sides, and strength. 

(fi) x6ii Shaks. Cymb. 1. vi. 69 The folly Bi ilainet .taughes 
from 's free lungs : cries, oh, Can my sides hold, to think 
[etc.]. 263a Milton L' Allegro 32 Spoit that wrinqled 

Care derides, And Laughter holding both his sides. 2687 T. 
Brown Saints in Uproar'NVs. 1730 1. 80 You’d break a man's 
sides with laughing. 2781 Cowprr Expost, 548 It shakes 
the sides of splenetic disdain. 2840 Dickens Old C. ShopW, 
Tom Scott.. bade fair to split his sides with laughing. 

d. In phr. through the sides of, denoting an 
indirect attack on a person or thing. 

1684 Bunyan Holy Life Wks. 1855 II. 327 There are 
many that, .watch for an opportunity to speak against him, 
even through the sides of those that profess him. 1699 M. 
Henry Life P. Henry in Wordsw. Eccl, Biogr, (2818) VI, 
268 That the name of God . . be not blasphemed, nor religion 
wounded through their sides. 1792 Boswell Johnson an. 
1768, About this time Dr, Kennck attacked him, through 
my sides, in a pamphlet. i8ox Strutt Sports <5; Past. 
Introd. § 33 The other party, who . , wei e not sparing in their 
severity, but wounded the ordinance itself through the sides 
of its defender. 

2 . In phrases denoting close proximity to a per- 
son (propeily to one hand or the other), as by 
one's side. 

a 825 Vesp. Psalter xc. 7 FallaS from sidan Sire Susend & 
ten dusend. 972 Blickl. Horn. 43 Naht feor from (wes msesse- 
preostes sidan. c 1205 Lay. 23756 ArSur eode abute, & his 
cnihtes bi his siden. c 1300 Ilavelok 371 Knictes an sweynes 
bi here siden. 2593 Shaks, Rich, II, hi. ii 80 All Soules 
that wilL be safe, flye from my side. 2667 Milton P. L. xi. 
176 Let us forth, I never from thy side henceforth to stray. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 680 Th’ Infernal Troops., 
listening, crowd the sweet Musician's side. 1749 Gray 
Installed. Ode 34 With Freedom by my side, and soft-eyed 
Melancholy. 1784 Cowper Task vi. 40 Allur’d By ev'ry 

f 'tided folly, we renounc’d His shelt’ring side. 2848 
iiackeray Van. Fair xxxii, She passed five hours by her 
friend's side. 2859 Tennyson Geraint <b Enid 14 Not at 
my side. I chaige thee ride befoic. 
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Tb. Side by If for, f io) side, dose together and 
abreast of each other. In later rise also of things, 
and freq. const, with. Hence side-by-sideness. 

£ tiaS I.AY. 19824 pa du3eSe,.hinc per bureden bi Ittofen 
his broker ; side bi side beiene heo ber liggeS. 13. . Cursor 
M. 1786 (Gott.), Thine no man feili pat bar suam Side bi 
side, bath wolf and man. <1x450 in Aungier Syon (1840) 
347 So that the syngers sytte togydersyde to syde. 1529 in 
J 'roc. Berio. Nat. Club 11.63 note, Their plouche is diawen 
be foure beastis going syde for syde. 1614 J. King Vitis 
Palatine, 30 They that walk side to hide, and cheelce to 
cheeke, walke as companions. 1637 RuniKRF'ORpZ.eft (1862) 
1. clxxxviii. 463 That proud thing, myself, wilt not play, 
except it ride up side for side with Chi 1st. 1686 hr. 
Chardin's Tram. Persia. 88 They rank themselves, either jn 
a ciicle, or side by side. 1749 Fiu ding Tom Jones iv. viij, 
The sculls lay side by side. 1810 Scorr Lady of L. 1. xii, 
Fox-glove and night-shade, side by side. 1850 Tennyson 
In Mem. cxiv, A higher hand must.. guide Her footsteps, 
moving side by side With wisdom. 

Comb. 1865 J. Grote Expler, Plulos.u 166, 1 suppose 
co-existence in space means proximity, s'lde-by-sidenehS — 
equally exclusive of occupation of the same space or of a 
1 emote one. 

3 . One of the lateral halves of the body of an 
animal, or the part about the ribs, used for cook- 
ing. Now chiefly in side of bacon. 

In the fit st quot. the refeience is, to a child. 

13. . Cursor hi. 87x5 (Gott.), Wid suord it sal be delt in 
tua, And ether sal haue a side in hand. 01430 Ttvo 
Cnokery.bks. 33 Loke bat bow haue fayre sydys of Pyggys, 
& fayre smal Chykenys wyl & clene skladayd & drnwe. 
1x480 Hcnrvson Tables, Pox, Wolf, 4 - Cadger xxvi, It 
is ane syde of Salmoncl, as it wei. 1399 ' n Antiquary 
XXXII, 343 One side of baconn. 1665 Pepys Diary p 
April, A great dish of side of lamb. *7*7 Gay Fables 1. xxi, 
They undermined whole sides of ha. on. 1766 Golds m. 
Vie. IV. v, The 'squire.. sent us a ride of venison. *8*0 
Scott Monast. xiii, The haggis and the side of mutton, 
with which her table was set forth. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. 
Farm II. 167 After the carcass has hung 24 hours, It 
should be cut down by the back-bone, or chine, into two 
sides, 1807 Daily News 28 Sept. 8/3 The small caresses 
fiom which come the Wiltshire sides most popular with the 
Canadian consumet, 

II. 4 . One or other of the two longer (usually 
vertical) surfaces or aspects of an object, in con- 
trast to the ends, or of the two receding surfaces 
or aspects, in contrast to the front and back. 

The precise application depends to some extent on the 
form of the object and its position tn lelatiort to the observer. 

c8ag Vesp. Psalter cxxvii, 3 Swe swe wintreow genyht- 
yimiende in sidum huses Sines. 0897 K - /En'Ri.n Cregoiy's 
Past. C. xxii. idpTwegan stengas... sling lit Surhflahrlrigas 
bi o»re earce sidan. c 1340 Nominate (Skcat) 87B A eon- 
stes, claies, et rontons, Be sydes, hitdeles, and cattesoulis. 
X37S Barbour Bruce xv. 28 Cum we than on thame at a 
syde. 138a VVyclir Rxod. xxxvii. 5 The whiche he putte into 
the rynges that weien in the sides of the arke. 1542 Udall 
Erasm. Apopit. 132 b, When menne dooe mocke any bodye 
thei wagge their handes up & down by their eaies at the 
sydes of their hedde. 1581 in Feuillerat Revels Q. Elis. 
<19°8)345 Castell with y Tailing sydes. Tree with shyldcs. 
toaB P. Smart Vamiie Pepnsli Cerent. 33, 1 trow there aie 
but two sides of a long table, and two ends. 1654-66 Earl 
Orrery Parthen. (1676) 520 The credulous Nymph., con- 
eesled a Lamp hy her Beds side. 1726 Leoni Alberti's 
Archil, I. 71/3 He. .fastened these Beams.. each with two 
□races . . bound round and fastened of opposite sides. 1794 
T. D avis Agrtc. Wilts. 69 They seldom use any ovetlays or 
vS b 2? , * er 5 , r e,t * ler at *^ e ends or sides [of a waggon], 1847 
W. C. L. Martin The Ox 138/1 The sides of the tongue be- 
come gangrenous. 1B57 T. Moore Handbk. Brit. Ferns 
led. 3) 18 A harder layer,.. with thick dotted sides. x886 
Barihc-Gould Court Royal I. iii, 37 My boots are scat at 
the sides. 

b. One or other of the bounding lines or sur- 
faces of any right-lined figute or object. 

«Uoo-«jo A lexandersus All be sidis of be cite bat sechus 
had mggid. 1493 Trevistis Barth. De P. R. (W. de W.) 
W* XVII, A rounds shape hatha tioo sydes v/t corners. 1551 
Robinson tr. More's Utopia ti. (1893) 120 Neuer a one of 
them all hath of anye syde lesse then xx. myles of grounde, 
wad of som syde also muche more. *370 Billingsley 

Kltrlt.l , nmn ot KTo.. C. C_!_a .1 . 


/ sy, me awes rt ueing given, .the base MN 

is found. 1774 M. Mackenzie Marttime Sure. 2 Having 
two Sides and an Angle opposite to one of them, to find an- 
oiteAngk. 1830 Hbrschel Study Nat. Phil. 254 A ray 
of light after its emergence from such a crystal acquires 
sides. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair lxvi, A large window, 
with thiee sides of glass. 1863 E. V. NtAic Anal. Th. tr 
Hat. 135 The relations of the sides of each triangle to each 
other . .are the effects of its triangular form, 
fin- Geo. Euot Ess. (1884) 69 On its theoretic and 
perceptive side, Morality touches Science ; on its emotional 
side, poetic Art. 

c. In a rounded, cylindrical, or spherical object, 
a part of the surface having a particular aspect. 

. C *°SS ByrhtfertKs Handboc in Anglia VIII. 310 JEfre 
a . sld ? 5 J , * r ® eor«an dmx. 160* Snoics. Nam. 

' 'm S 30 t * t ‘ s s ‘ de of Quc knowne 

world esteem d him). 1667 Milton P.L. m. 722 Look 
downward on that Globe whose hither side With light from 
hence, though hut reflected, shines. 1747 Gray Cati ’Twas 
Wn^l7t VaiSS I ,de ‘ .*7 ®® Cowpcr Mischievous Bull 7 
- ke i S r, expI ? re the Slde? Of nigged oaks for worms 7 
[Ap5fes]wilh a tinge of 
S the f n «V « d <\ *86BLockycr Elem.Astron. 

* a * 4 H ®“ ce , we on, y 5ee side of out satellite (the moon). 

d. Math. (See quols.) 

(«) 1660-1706 (see Roar sb . * 14 a], ,„ 8 Chambers Cycl. 


s.v., Side of a Fower, is what wc otheru !se call the I’ool, or 
Radix. 184* Penny Cycl. XXI. 470/2 '1 he same geometrical 
analogies by which a number multiplied by itself was called 
a square, piocured for the number itself the name of side % 
(b) 1728 Chambers Cycl., Side of a Polygonal Number, is 
the Number of the Terms of the Arithmetical Progression, 
that me summed up. 1795 Hutton Math. Diet. s.v. Poly- 
gonal Numbers, The Side of a Folygonal number is the 
numbei of points in each side of the Polygonal figure when 
the points in the number are ranged in that form. 
e. Mining. (See quots.) 

1839 Usn Diet. Arts g8r_ A compai tment, or pannel, 
foi med in working the coal, is called a side of work. 1867 
W, W. Smyth Coal 4 Coalmining 136 From this latter the 
main wot kings, called sides of vioi ai e opened in the form 
of a square or parallelogram, 

6. That part of the framework of a ship or boat 
extending from stem to stern between the gun- 
wale and the main-wale or the water-line. 

cioooTELrmc Gen. vi. 16 Duru pu sclst be |><erc sidan wiS 
neoflan and bu macasL b> e o flninga hinnan bain nrce, 
a 1300 Cursor M. 1670 Quon |>i timber e.s festend vvclc pou 
wind be rides ilk dele, 1330 I'alsgil 270/1 Syde of a hole, 
hort. 1596 Siiaks. Merck l \ 1. 1. 32 1 laugerous rocks, Whit h 
touching but my gentle Vessels side Would scatter nil her 
spices on Lhc strenme. c 1614 Sin W. Mure Dido .V sEncas 

l. 273 The tumbling hill inve-, fast her.sytkles assaill. 1705 
Loud. Gaz. No. 4092/t A French Man of War ..came 
within Musket-shot along her .side. 1793 N 1 lscin 7 Feb, in 
Nicolas Dish. (1845) II. 5 The Ships built at Toulon have 
their rides, beams, decks, and .st might timbeis from this 
Island, 1839 R, S. Rohinson Nant, Steam line. 61 Cne.it 
care is taken in fitting the pipes through the ship’s sides. 
1889 Wilcii Text Bk. Naval Archil. ro( On the stronger 
sides of recent limi-class battle ships, .the combined thick- 
ness of this plating is ut inches. 

6. a. Tic slope of a hill or bank, especially one 
extending for a considerable distance. (Cf. Bark-, 
Hii,i>, Mountain-side.) 

c *230 Grit, if- Ex. 1295 Men seift flat dune is sificn on NV.ts 
marl temple Salomon. 138a Wvct nr 2 Sam. xiii. 34 Myche 
puple cam hi the out weye fio the side of the lnl. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 5863 Hytn list for to rest, And hnwet fio the 
bated to be honkc side- t3S3 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 
176 The side of a banckc. 1634 Milton Com ns 395 Under 
a gieen mantling vine 'l bat ct.iwls along the side of yon 
small hill. 1667 — /’. /.. t. 232 A Ifill Torn ftom Fehirus, 
or the shattci ‘d side Of thundrinc /Etna. 1737 Gray Bard 
n Down tbesteepof.S'nowdon'sslinggy side. x774.G01.usM, 
Nat. Hist. (1776) 1. 130 It is still overlooked by tremendous 
mountains j their sides covered with snow, 1811 Pinkkri on 
Mod, Geogr. (ed. 3) 303 The eruptions rarely attain the 
summit [of Etna], but more usually break out at the sides, 
b. The outskirts of a wood, town, etc. ? 06 s. 

a 2300 Cursor PI, 3734 pe flok he fedd opon a lid, Bi a 
wildrin wod side, c *386 Chaucer Wifi's T, 133 In hiv 
way, it hapnyd him to ride, .under a forest side. 01430 
I-ydg. Mm. Poems tPercy Soc.) 228 By n wylde wodes syde 
As I walked myself alone, a 1548 If all Citron., Edw. IV, 
xa Vnder a wodtles side, thei couertly espied them passe for- 
ward. *39* Siiaks. Rout, ft Jut. 1, i. 129 Vndernenth the 
groue of Sycnmour, That West-ward rooteth from this City 
side. *640 HabingioN Edw. IV, 83 The Earle labouring 
to escape, nt a Woods side wheie was no passage. 1706 
Hearne Collect. (O. H. S.) I, 242 Next Brny-\Vood side. 
*750 Gray Elegy 101 Him have we seen the Gieen wood 
side along. 

7 . a. The bunk or shore of a river or water; 
also, the land or district botdering on a river. (Cf. 
bum-, River-, Sea-, Water-side.) 

1320-30 Horn Ch. 34 In clifland bi tese side. 0x400 
Destr, Trey 5799 All back ward [they] horn here to [>c buenie 
side, pat fer from be flode might no freke wyn. 1432-30 tr, 
Higden (Rolls) 1. 05 There be monye deipe places of waters 
n ye t0 the sydes of the sees. 15*3 Douglas Mneid ix. xiii. 
28 Towartis the ryveiis syde alaw. 1588 Parke tr. Men- 
doza s His t. Chinny 13 If they chance to finds a man in the 
wateis side he wil eata him all, 1697 Dry den Virg. Georg: 

m. 230 Let em. .Range the Forrest, by the Silver side Of 
some cool Stream. _ 1774 Goi.dsm. Nat. Hist. (*776) IV. 160 
The place of meeting,, is always by the side of some lake 
°, r ," ver- *8xo Scott Lady of Lake 1. xxiii, As her light 
skiff. approach'd, the side. 1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 317/1 
Camckfergus . . situated on the W. shore or Antrim side of 
Beffast Loch. 

b. A surface serving to enclose or bound a 
space or hollow. 

*471 Coyeutiy Lett Bk. 389 pat the dryver of the Bochouis 
Carre ..throwe his intielles and o)?er stuffe. .in myddes of be 
pitte & not be be sides. 1377 B. Goog e Heresbaeh's Husb. 
tv. (1586) 172 In the bankes and sides of these Ponds, you 
must have Bushes and Cieeke holes. x6xx Bible 1 Sam. 
xmv. 3 Dauid and his men remained in the sides of the 
caue. xtm Milit. ,J. Sea Did. s.v., Sides of Horn-works. . 
svicn-Hke Out-’vvorks, . . are the Ramparts and Parapets 


cloisters. 1837 Miller ~Elem.'chem., Org.fi 2 0862)475 
A murov-uke coating of reduced silver is formed on the sides 
|P 8 ve,se l- . *868 1 ennyson Lucretius 253 The very sides 
of the grave itself shall pass. x8 7 8 T. Hardy Ret. Native 
v. ix, I he sides of the pool were of masonry, to ptevent the 
water from washing away the bank. 1 

8 . One or other ot the two surfaces of a thing 
having little ot no appreciable thickness ; also, the 
outer or inner suiface or aspect of a thing. 

See also right and wrong side under these adjs., and cf. 
the combs. Inside, Outside. j 

„f ,3 ,!*„ WvCUF Excd ' XX!ciil r A Be( 7 n ge in boond two tabiis 
of testymonye wrytun on eithir sidl 1562 J. Heywooo 
/ rev. ^ Epigr. (1867) 71 , 1 know pn whieh syde my bread 

h L ' L I v * U - 8 A sheet SS 
Iff both sides theleafe. *604 - Oth, iv. it. 146 Some 
such Squire he was I hat tum d your wit, the seamy-side 
without. * 7 xi Swift Jrnl, to Stella 22 Nov., 1*11 say no 


mme on this side the papci. 1826 Kimiy fkSrt v 1 tiniem. 
Ill, 529 note, 'l hey .no gr.ilifud to sec that M. Latuull* 
has adopted this term in the work quoted on the olhi r side, 
1893 Bookman Oct. i.'/i A .small volume of some fuity-sewi 
pages, printer^ on mm ride only. t 1899 Raymond No haul 
above Money iii, Ho knew both .sides of a )>cnny, fm all lies 
looked so daft, 
b. spec, (.See quot.) 

1873 Knight Did. Meek, 217.1/1 Side,, .the surface on the 
right or dressed bide of sloth. 

8. a. A page of a book or writing. Ohs. or art A. 

*S3° Pai son. 270/1 Bydo of a Imkv that is written, Pager, 
*579 W. Fulkg Hesi ins's Part. 741 Hr rrhearsetli fi.tlfr ,1 
stele of l\f. Iewels wordes. *634 Sir T. lit nut 111 7 'tav. 141, 
l will adde one side concerning Faiadicr, ami thru will goc 
on without tiigressttm. *676 hi \«vvi 1, Mi, Entitle 14 Oar 
of his sides in Qnatto, for Falshood, Insolent r, anti 
Absuidity contains a Hook in Polio. 1742 Rn hariisun 
Pamela III. 104 Wc thought yno should nave written a 
side upon that Subject at least. 1826 Ls.vn Pop. Fallat it's 
iv, A man might blur ten sides of paper tit attempting a 
defence of it. 

b. Panning. (Sue quot. 1SS5,) 

1763 Ann. Reg. 92 (Icoigia. .exports : 1602 sides of tniuird 
leather. 1832 C. Mourn Panning 4 Curtying (184)) at 
The number of sides of sole leather inspected during th* 1 
last live years. 1885 Harper's Mag. Jan. 274/2 After soak ■ 
i ti pc, the hides are. .rut through the middle of the hath to 
separate them into Sides 

10 . An avjiect or view of something immaterial. 

c 1449 1 ’lcooc Rcpr. v. vi. 514 If tliilfe gnarruaum c hr . 
profitalile to him in othcrc goostli sidis. 1637 Ovvt t Satnh' 
Persev. xv. Whs. 1841 XL 5 «) It being tlm will of (Jtal to 
give us as to his (David’s] fall, his tlark side ami his • in t>> 
the full. *840 TiitRi.wAt.i. Greece Ivii. VII. ef>\ The futurr 
was not without its bright side. 1858 Cam vi i ptedk. Ut 
vni. v (1872) 1 II. 44 Ills first aim is to fiud-out the tidi< tihm . 
bide of everyone. *89* li. PtAUit r .V. Btcndon. 1. 1 jq *1 lie 
better side of his vutg.u nature same out. 

III. 11 . Place or direction with rdcrctuc to 
some central point; a point of the compass. (Cf, 
Nmcm-, SouTlt-fiiDK.) Also jig. (tjuot. 183K), 

c8aS Veep. Psalter xlvii. 3 On sidan nor«kUelcs (tsl trstrr 
eyningrs fles miclan, eta 03 Lav. 21774 per w.tllrfl of (sin 
nia-rcn a moninre siden . .shut wateres, c *290 .V, Eng. Lig, 
1. 124 So )>at icbpit was par-of l-mime, and « h wemlc in his 
bide. <x 1400-30 /[ (exnnder ym But pi sire soilr in na ride 
•see sail pou neutie, 1 1420 Sir A mada, c (Camden) xvxix, 
On buinme side wide bit falle. Sum iitrtni mm let tr may 
he fynde. 1648 Milton /V. bexx, 45 Her branthes on tlm 
western side Down to the Sea rite sent. *697 Damn] v 
Voy. 467 A Fire, with a few Boughs before it. set up on that 
side the wind was of *777 Watson Philip H (1839! 497 He 
found it necessary to approach the town on that side, on 
which there lay a wood or fotest. *784 CowMtx Task v, 
150 Lamps gracefully dispos’d, and of all hut*, Illumin’d 
ev’ry side. 1838 Macaulay in Trevelyan (18761 1 (. vti. 9 On 
that side he multiplied ht.x precautions, and set double watch, 
b. In phrases on (j- of) each 01 tt'ery side, on 
all sides. 

c X205 Lay. 62 x His ferdc he setic on .elthere siden. 1382 
Wyclik Luke xix. 43 Thei SLhulcn make tine streyt on ,d!r 
sydis. 1390 Gower Coif. I. it, Tohrokc is C’ristos fuldr, 
Whcrof the flock. .Devoured is on every side, 1440 Piomp. 
Pare. 365/1 On evyrysyde, utuiique, tiiLun/quaqne. 15x3 
Bradshaw St. Werbuige n. 1060 Counuyng surge, ms were 
sought vpon euery syde. xs8aSi anyhursi *Kutl\ 11. (Arb.) 
51 Troytowne is fired of al sydes. 16x7 Mokvson l tin. 1. 
178 A most pleasant valley, lompassed on all siths witlt 
mountaines. x68x Dkydkn Abs. fe Achit. 63y On eat b ride 
bowing popularly low. 1686 tr. Chardin's Cotonat. Soly - 
man 38 Thus the Apai tment is open of all sidis. * 7 xx 
Addison Sped. No. no r 2 The Ruins of the Ahbynrc 
scattered up and down on every Side. 183* Starr Cl. 
Rob. viii, Thanks to Heaven were returned an all sides. 

12 . One or other direction to either hand of an 
object, space, or imaginary line; the portion, 
space, or area implied in this, i Of a side, on 
each side. 


anre sidan peostrn, and on oflere flotie grimlican garsrrx. 
« *340- [see Right a. 20). *382 Wvcut- Rule. xli. 19 A fate 
of man.. of this syde, and a face of lyoun..on the tother 
syde. CX4SO Conti, 1. Brut 11. 57* They stode on he lift*- 
syde ; and al pat abode within the toun st*vle on pe right 
syde, 1500-ao Dunhar Poems xlvi. ,e Vmiir this brent h 
ran duun a revtr bricbt„Qubair did, vnmie the totlmtr 
syd, persew A nythtineall. 16x3 Pur. has Pilgrimage 
(1614) Sx laurus djvtdeth tt in the middest : On the North 
sole is that which is called Asia interior. *644 I hour Nut 
Bodies xxxi, § x, The strength.. of the two lights.. on this 
side, and on that side the point of concurse. 1678 Runyan 
5 44Upon the bank of the River, on the other 
biae, they saw the two shining men again. *701 Farquuar 
rf r , 'ytldair 1.1, I he pinners arc double ruffled with 

twelve plaits of a side. 1746 Francis tr. Horace, Epist. i, 
xvii. 73 He, who hears him, chaunts on t’other bide, With 
me your Bounty, ah t with me divide. 1781 Cow n n Hope 
3/4 suppose the beam should dip on the wrong side. *8« 
Knight jfet. Mceh. 458/1 The Amctican cat has a gang. 

l =«fi t hwise oftbe car, the seats 00 each sttic reversible. 
fig. 1641 xnBuccfcnch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1, 288. 
?.^ l ° w . he . ls f f- st nveted on that side, if the Commons give 
him not a jostle. 1722 De Foe Plague (1754) 16 But I bad 
a farther Obligation laid on me on the same Side. *810 
Shelley Pe er Bell 3rd Frol. 25 He who b« O’er th! 
grave been forced to pass To the other side. 

both sides aSCS ^ ^ cither or each, side, on 


stod AIs wnifiT*.,, M 3 n *** on “pe* Mde pam 

wt tua, quas pax for yod, a *400-50 Alexander 

cidfoLitiurw a ,', th , ,re s5 ^ e with silken r#pl*. 

Chtl f- Rh. (Am Babees Bk. ao Whan hou etyst, 
Pv, t0 wyde W mouth be sene on ychea sj^le! 
*633 P. Fletcher I urfiU isL u.xxx, At that cave’s mwah. 
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twice sixteen potters, stand,.. Of each side foure [etc.]. 1667 
Milton P.L. ii. 649 Before the Gates there sat On either 
side a formidable shape. 1823 Southey Peuins. War I. 415 
The altais on either side had their respective relics. 1867 
W. L. Newman in Quest. Reformed Pari. 79 The mountain 
backbone,. . fiom which the streams flow down on either side. 

13. The space lying to either hand of or in any 
direction from, a specified place, point, etc. 

For fig. uses see also Right a. 10 d and Wrong a. 

1382 Wvcuf Rev. xxii. 2 In the mydle of the street of it, 
and on ech sijde of the flood [was] the tree of lijf. c 1400 
Maundev. (1839] xxii. 234 And at 0 syde of the Empei- 
ours Table, sitten many Philosofres. 1462 Cal. Anc. Rec. 
Dublin (i88g) 314 The gardeyn that ys on the noith syd 
oftheyat. <{1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 73 On the 
other hand or syde of the gate was set a pyller. 1593 
Siiaks. 2 Hen. VI, 11. i. 43 On the East side of the Gioue. 
2606 — Ant. Cl. nr. ix. 1 Set we our Squadrons on yond 
side o’ th’ Hill. 1671 Milton P. R. iv. 33 A river, of whose 
banks On each side an Impel ial City stood. 1782 Cowper 
Gilpin 138 And there he threw the wash about On both sides 
of the way. *837 Miller Elem. Client., Org. i. § 3 (1862) 
59 Oxidizing actions arc in constant operation unpeiceived 
on eveiy side of us. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) IV. 
74 Of him we have heard in two widely different characters 
on different sides of the sea, 

fig. 1599 Siiaks. Much Ado n. i. 327 [My heart] keepes 
on the windy side of Care. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, ix, She’s 
not to be forgotten on this side of time. 1891 E. Peacock 
N. Brendon I. 8 She was on the less enviable side of fifty. 

b. Const, without of, in such phrases as on this, 
that , the other, side (a place). 

1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 5413 he devels on ilk syde jam 
sal stande. ai 400-jo Alexander 1200 Ail )>e bestaill.. 
pat he mqt se on any syde be cite of Gadirs. 1432 Rolls of 
Parlt. IV. 4x0 No place elles where on pat syde \,e See. 
1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. Ixxxvi. xio Than sir Aymeiy 
drewe bis people alonge on the dykes within the barryeis, 
and the archers redy on bothe sydes the way. 1560 Daus 
tr. Sleidane's Comm. x88 I), Thre dayes Jorney on this syde 
Venise. 163* R. Child in Ilartlib's Legacy (1653) 23 Vines 
grow threescore miles 011 this side Paris. 1673 Essex 
Papas (Camden) 1 . 53 Since you are on that side y» water. 
X749 Fillding Tom Jones vm. xiii, On the other side the 
willows. *77* Goldsm. Hist. Eng. I. 339 The provinces 
were laid waste on each side his passage. 1827 Southey in 
Corr. w. C. Bowles (1881) XI7 Had you been as much on 
this side London as you are beyond it, you might easily have 
metustheiel 1887 Lowell Democracy 46 This oulbuist 
of feeling on both sides the sea. 

Jig. 1676 Walton Angler (ed. 5] xxi, There be as many 
miseiies beyond liches, as on this side them. *7x0 R. Waru 
Lift H. More 234 There is nothing absolutely or completely 
Peifect on this Side Heaven. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 40 
r r Good and Evil happen alike to all Men on this side the 
Grave. 1868 Browning Ring .y Bk. vi. 143 That’s all wc 
may expect of man, this side The giavc. 

o. On this side (of), bcfoie (a specified date). 
1436 Hen. VI in Hist. MSS. Comm., Var, Coll. IV. 198 
He that calleth hym Due of Burgeyne disposyth hym..on 
this side Estie nyxt to lay nssegc to oure toun of Caleys. 
1472-3 Rolls of Parlt. VI. 4/2 The seid x ll > part to be 
assessed., a this syde the morn of the fest of the Purifica- 
tion. 1530-1 Act 22 Hen. VIII, c. 12 The sealcs aboue 
reheised, shall bee made.. on this syde the feast of the 
Natiuitie of sayncte John Baptist nexte commynge. *771 
T, Hull Sir IV, Harrington (1797) IV. 23s But all, I fear, 
wont be completed on this side Christmas. 1874 T. 
Hardy Far fr. Mad. Crmvd lvii, He's not at hand, and 
won't be this side of eleven o’clock, 
d. On this side (of), shoit of. 

0x449 Pecock Repr. l. xiv. 78 The other is openest in 
suette of likelihode or of prohahilite a this side suerte. 
2647 H. More Poems Pref., [He] hath attempted bravely, 
but yet methinks on this side of Mathematical! evidence. 
1667 M ilton P. L . 11. toi We are at worst On this side nothing. 

14. + a. On side, to one side, aside. Ohs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xi. 344 On athir hand The tothir 
batlalis suld be qangand Behynd, on syde a litell space. 
X377 Langl. P. PI. 13 . xvii. 37 Feith had first sipe of hym, 
ac he flegh on syde. 01400 Laud Troy Bk. 5848 Ector 
wiste him hurt he feled, He rod on-syde and him keled. 
0x475 Henryson A May IValk 5 On caiss I kest on syd 
myne e, and saw pis writtin vpoun a wall, a 1528 IIai l 
Chron,, Hen. VI, xoi This battayl was sore foughten, for 
hope of life was set on side on eueiy pane. 1579 Tomson 
Calvin's Serm. Tim, 330/2 What shaij it auaile vs to start 
on side from the rule which hee hath giuen vs ? 

b. In various phrases denoting position, move- 
ment, or inclination aWay from a central line or 
point. Also fig, 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1623) 23 Stately trees 
(some tops whereof the wind seemeth to wieath and tuine 
at one side). 2588 llarprel. Epist. (Arb.) 43 Put your 
corner cap a litle nere a toe side. x6xx Shaks. I Vint. T, 
in. iii. 20 To me comes a creature, Sometimes her head on 
one side, some another, a 1688 Bunyan Israel's Hope 
Encouraged Wks. 1833 I. 600 It would be too great a step 
to a side to treat of all those mercies. 27x2 J. James tr. 
Le Blond's Gardening 169 The middle Shoot.. is found., 
to lean of one Side a little. 2782 A. Monro's Compar. Anat. 
(ed. 3) 126 From each side.. a bony bridge is produced 
backwards, and to a side. 1820 Shelley ( Ed. lyr. 11. ii. 
76 Vour Majesty In such a filthy business had better Stand 
on one side, 2827 Carlyle Germ. Rom. II. 162 Happening 
sometime after to be standing with him by a side at the 
window. 2887 Coutemp. Rev. Jan. 64 It must. .be under, 
stood that I place his private character entirely to one side, 
o. ettipt. A side-dish, entree. 

1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xlii, If those sides, or ontrys, 
as she calls ’em, were’nt served yesterday, I’m d— d. 

d. Billiards. Direction given to a ball by 
striking it at a point not directly in the middle. 

1873 Bennett & Cavendish Billiards 125 In putting on 
side, all that has to be done is to strike the ball on the side 
instead of in the middle. 2902 Q. Rev. Apr. 483 The 
mysteries of 1 side ’ began to perplex players. 


15. A pait of a place or thing lying in one or 
other direction from a centre or median line. Also 
'Without of. 

2428 E, E. Wills 8x To the wherk of the 111 of the toon 
side of the Cloistere in the Chirchehawe. c 2450 St. Cuth • 
bert (Surtees) 883 To be este syde in england, Of Hi* pro- 
uynce Jiou ert ordaynd. 1537 Layton in Lett. Suppress. 
Monasteries (Camden) 156 To ryde downe one syde [of the 
country] and to cum up the other, 2607 Siiaks. Cor , 1. i. 
48 The other side a’th City is risen ,■ why stay we prating 
heere 7 1686 Burnet Trav. nr. (1750) 160 There are whole 
Sides of Streets without Inhabitants. 2706 E. Ward 
Wooden World Dies. (1708) 43 To keep his Grindeis ftom 
mouldering, .he supplies both Sides with Grists at once. 
2707 Chamberlavne Pres. St, Gt. Brit. in. xi. 386 One 
Side of it [a school] stands upon great Stone Pillars, in a 
large Court. 2834 K. H. Digby Mores Cai/i. v. v. 134 It 
was the custom, .for the men to be placed on one side of 
the church and the women on the other. 2886 Pascoc 
Load. e>f To-day xJ. (ed. 3) 342 This side, on an afternoon 
in the season, is a place where fashionable ladies meet half 
their fashionable acquaintance. 

fig, 2562 J. Heywood Prov. $ Epigr. (1867) 74 Than were 
ye deafe, ye could not here on that syde. 2780 Cowper 
Progr. Err. 349 He has no hearing on the prudent side. 

b. A region, district, or the inhabitants of this. 

Cf. Country-side. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 2115 All he citis of ha sidis he sesis 
ham clene. Ibid. 3867, c 2410 Sir Cleges 87 He dwellyd be 
Kardyfe syde. a 2548 Hall Citron., Hen. VIII, 35 The next 
daye..the forward passed a bridge. .into Flaundeis syde 
& there lay. a 2623 Buck Rich. Ill, 1. (1646) 8 In Cum- 
berland . . , where he much resided, . . all that N ortherne side 
generally honouring. . his Deportment. 2664 in Dircks Life 
Marq. Wore. (i86s)xviii. 329 Not only at Gloucester Side, but 
all the way to the west. 2743 W. Stukeley Palieogr. Sacra 8 
Rejoicing especially was the practice.. at public sacrifice, 
which they call Panegyres ; a meeting of a side of a county, 
a province. 2820 Scott Lady of L. 11. xxviii, The King’s 
vindictive pride Boasts to have tamed the Border-side. 
2898 N. Munro J. Splendid xxxii, He had been set on the 
slip by a wherry that had approached from Cowal side. 

c. A portion of a building set apart for pai- 
ticular persons or purposes. Abo fig. 

1340 Ayeitb. 151 pes yer|>e is priour ine he cloystre of he 
zaule... Verst ine J>e herie het hej> tuo zides,. 2482 in Eng. 
Hist. Rev. XXV. 221 The Cbaunters of the Queres of the 
Bretherne and Systerne Sydes of Syone aforeseid. c 2529 in 
Archaeol. (2884) XLVII. 52 All the sayd ladyes bothe off 
the abbesse side and of the misericorde. 2904 Griffiths 
go Yrs. Public Service xiv. 205 The female ‘ side ’ of a 
prison gives more trouble to the authorities than the male. 

d. Side of bone: (sec quots.). 

2820 Scorusby Acc. Arctic Regions I. 456 Each series, or 
‘side of bone’, as the whalcftshers teun it, consists of up- 
waids of 300 laminae 2836 Uncle Philip's Couriers. Whale 
Fish. 23 There are in the mouth two ‘ sides of bone ’, as the 
whale fishers call them. 

10. The line or limit, on cither side, up to which 
something extends. 

2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 4280 His lawes sal pas and his 
powere Fra J?e est syde til he west, ihurgh he world here. 
a 2548 Hall Chron., Edw. I V, 233 b, The grate, which 
extended from the one syde of the bridge, even directly to 
the other. <1x655 Milton Sonn. xxii. 12 My noble task, 
Of which all Europe talks from side to side. 2833 Tenny. 
son Lady of Shalott 111. 43 The mirror crack’d from side 
to side. 2860 Tyndall Glac. t. vii. 54 , 1 followed the veins 
several times from side to side. 

IV. 17. Used to denote the action, attitude, 
etc., of one person, or a set of persons, in relation 
to another or others. 

c 1*30 Owl 4- Night. 429 Euerich blisse him is vnwilte. , 
Al so hu dost on >ire syde. 2297 R. Glouc, (Rolls) 3x67 
pe king ek in is syde is herte up on him caste, c 1350 Will. 
Palerne 1463 Sad seurte was sikered on bohe sides (mnne, 
pat menskful manage to make. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. 11. 
36 Alle pis Riche Retenaunce. .Weoren bede to pe Bruyt- 
ale on Bo two he sydes. 24*3 in Hist. MSS. Comm., Var. 
Coll. IV. 83 This endenture y made, .be thyxte the Dene 
& the Chapetre of Exter yn the on syde & the Mayer & 
the Comynce of Exeter. .yn the other syde. 2590 Plain 
Perc, 23 , 1 am suie I shall not be pinchd on the parsons 
side. 2605 Siiaks. Lear v. i. 61 Hardly shall I carry out 
my side, Her husband being aliue. 2768 Sterne Sent. 
Joum . , The Riddle, I was sorry on my side for the occa- 
sion I had given him. 282a Scon Nigel xiv. In declaring 
your trust in me, you have done wnat is honourable lo 
yourself,.. and in no way undeserved on my side. 2848 
Thackeray Van. Fair lxvi, He was, on his side too, very 
anxious to see Mrs. Osborne. 2876 J, Parker Paracl. 1. x. 
254 From the divine side there can be nothing sudden. 

b. In phrases denoting a contrast between dif- 
ferent views, considerations, facts, etc. (Cf. Hand 
sb. 32 i.) 

eia 50 Owl Sf Night, 299 Al tired seyde an oper syde A 
word pat is isprunge wide, a 2300 Cursor M. 13038 On 
oper side was hir ful wa, If sco suld part king her od fia. 
2390 Gower Conf. I. 122, I..preie yow That ye wole axe 
on other side If [etc.]. 1538 Si arkey England 1. iii. 70 We 
may. a the one syde to stretly juge..lhe hole mater,. .or 
els, of the other syde [etc ]. 2582 Pettie Gimzzo's Civ. 
Conv. 11. (1586) 6x But on the other side, he must not use 
superfluous words. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 902 Men are to 
be Admonished, on the other side, that [etc.]. 2725 tr. 
Dupin's Eccl, Hist. iqth C. II. 67 As on the one side, Reason 
discovers it to be fit, that Man should be Immortal ) so on 
the other side [etc.]. 273a Berkeley Alciphr. in. § 2 After 
a nice inquiry, and balancing on both sides. 

+ o. fit other sides , in other respects. Upon the 
side of, with regard to. Obs. 
c 2340 Hampole Prose Tr. 41 Or ells we er noghte dis- 
osede by ciennes of lyffynge in oper syd is for to ressayue 
is grace. 2390 Gower Conf. 1 . 330 Mi fader, upon loves 
side Mi conscience I woll noght hyde. 


d. One of the two alternative views which may 
be taken of a question, problem, argument, etc. 
Also transf, in collective sense (qnot. 1812 ). 

2597 Shaks. Lover's Cornpl. 113 But quickly on this side 
the verdict went. 2722 Shaftsb. Charac. 11. tv. (1714) II. 
305 One of those timoious Arguers..so intent in upholding 
their own side of the Argument. 2782 Priestley Conupt. 
Chr. 1 . 111,305 Much was written on both sides of the ques- 
tion. 2822 L. Hunt in Examiner 32 Aug. 347/2 Public 
dinners given by any side of a question. 2884 Times 
(weekly ed.) 19 Sept. 7/3, I am sure that there are two 
sides to the question. 

8 . A division of a school devoted to a paiticular 
class of studies. (Cf. Modern a. 2 e.) 

2884 Jrnl. Edtec . x Sept. 348/2 Modern sides have grown 
and flourished. Ibid., Latin and Greek on the Classical side. 
x8oo Spectator 13 Dec. 860/2 Efforts to expand the * modem 
side ’, as they call it in English public schools. 

18. The position or interests of one person, party, 
etc., in contrast to that of an opposing one. Chiefly 
in phr, on (one's) side. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 7347 Godd es euer on rightwis side, 
Werraiand again wiangwis pride, c 2380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. 
1 . 124 He pat is on Goddis syde, he heerip Goddis uotdis. 
1445 in Anglia XXVIII. 256 The parlement pierys. . Seyen 
the duke of j orke hath god vpon his side, c 2500 Melusine 
29 Your enemys ben not here, and ktiowe you, fayie sire, 
that I am of your patty or syde? 2560 Daus tr. S/etdane' 1 
Comm. 442 b. Therefore thought they now, or els never, yi 
God was on theyr side. 2617 Moryson I tin. 11. 14 1 To 
the end that the Spaniards might see the meere li ish served 
on our side. 2668 Lady Chaworih in sat A Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. App. V. 10 Air. Ho.. deserves a better fate 
than to be ever of the loosing side. 2724 R. Fiddes Prat t. 
Disc. 11. 294 The multitude . . will always declare on the side 
of fortune. 2778 Miss Burney Evelina xxxii, He’s the 
most impertinentest person in the world, and isn’t never of 
my side, 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 52 All the in- 
fluence of Barillon was employed on the other side. 2894 
H. Drummond Ascent Man 431. All Nature is on the side 
of the man who tries to rise. 

b. In phr. lo take a (or one's) side, take sides. 
Also + to hold side (with one). 

0x489 Caxion Sonnes of Ay man ix. 238 Nevertheles he 
came, and helde syde wyth his broder. 1700 Dryden Pah 
<4 Arc. 111. 570 The nicest eye could no distinction make, 
Where lay the advantage, or what side to take. 27x9 Di: 
Foe Crusoe 1. (Globe) 249 He would take my Side to the 
last drop of his Blood. 1833 Keble Serm. ii. (1848) 38 
Caieful always to take the safe side in practice. 2877 
Spurgeon Serm. XXIII. 398 Weak-minded people who 
cannot take sides with a persecuted truth. 2888 Burgon 
Lives ta Gd. Men II. xi. 3x7 Every lesident of mark found 
himself in a measure compelled to take a side. 

19. Kinship or descent through father or mother. 

c 2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxv. 120 Half sisters of per fader 

syde wedd pai, bot no}t of per moder syde. 244* Rolls of 
Parlt. V. 45/1 Englissh of his Moder side, . and aparte 
Englissh on his Fader side. 0x547 Surrey AEncul iv. 331 
From his giaundfather by the motheis side Cillenes child so 
came. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav.xx ix. 113 Perad- 
venture a kinswoman to one of you, by his side that begot 
ine in this miserable exile. 1710 Steele Tatler No. 132 r 8 
He traced up his Descent on both Sides for several Genera- 
tions. 1837 Lockhart Scott I. ii. 62 As far as they could be 
followed, either on the paternal or maternal side. 1847 C. 
Bronte J. Eyre xi, To be suie I am distantly related to 
the Rochesters by the mother’s side. 

20. One of the parties in a transaction, battle, or 
debate ; a political party; a faction. 

In phrases with on (as on either side ) the sense may 
approach that of 12 b and 17. 

2375 Barbour Bruce 11. 346 On athir syd thus war thai 
ybar, And till assemble afi redy war. 02400 Dcstr. Ttoy 
9680 Aither syde, after sun, soght to peie holde. 2473 
Rental Bk. Cupar-Angus (1879) I. 175 1 he pairtyng of the 
Grange forsade with the consent of bath the sydis wes made 
at Maitymes. 2560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm, 100 b, How 
obstinate the Romishe syde was in the convocation at 
Auspurge. 1592 Savilk Tacitus, Hist. n. xciii. 108 In 
trueth by his comming the side was reuiued. <2x639 W. 
Wh ateley Prototypes 1. xx. (1640) 207 The Conquering side 
is often more miserable by sinning than the conquered by 
slaughter or captivity. 2676 Lady Chaworth in 12th Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. App. V. 34, 3000 of each side killed on 
the place. 2726 Wodrow's Corr. (1843) III. 249 A certain 
side are highly disappointed. 2823 Southey Hist. Penins. 
War I. 464 The loss on either side, in this pursuit, appears 
not to have been great. 2888 Bryce Amer. Commw. II. It. 
284 A general battle, in which each side feels that it cannot 
allow any odds to the other, 

b. One of the parties in an athletic or spoiting 
contest or game of skill. No side, the announce- 
ment of the conclusion of a game of football. 

2698 Lassels Italy 1 . 240 That side which throws the bal- 
lon over the rails of the other side wins the day. 2726 
Loud. Gaz. No. 3336/4 There will.. be 31 Cocks shewed of 
a side, 1737 in Wagborn Cricket Scores (1899) 17 Kent 
side went 111 fiist and got 99 notches, then Surrey side went 
in and got 31. 1837 Hood Agttc. Distr. i, Which side had 
won the cricket match. 286a Cornhill Meg. Sept. 378 
‘We'll play sides, of couise’, said Lily. 288a Standard 
ao Nov. 2/8 When ‘no side’ was called, th^ University 
were left the winners. 

21. +a. One of the two divisions of a choir. 
Side for side, on sides, alternately. Obs. 

2519 Hokman Vulg. xx b,Thequere syngethsyde for syde, 
2583 Foxe A, < 5 ; M. 1403/2 The Psalmes should be sung on 
sides, the one side of the quier singing one verse, the other 
another. 

b. In Cambridge University, the body of stu- 
dents under the supervision of a particular tutor 
in a college. (Still in use at Trinity.) 

285a Bkibted Five Yrs. Eng, Univ. xx A large college 
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lias usually two Tutors,.. and tlie students are equally [ 
divided among them— on their sides the phrase is. 1859 1 
Farrar J. Home v, Mr, Grayson, the tutor on whose 1 side ' 
he was entered. x88a J.W. Clark in Old Friends at Cambr. 
(1900) 40 Tutor of one of the three sides , as they were 
called, into which Trinity College was then divided. 

V. attrib. and Comb. 

22. Attrib. in sense 1 , as side-cover, -fellow, 

- mate , -sore, -stitch. 

16 n Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 326 Thou shalt hatic cramps, 
Side-stitches, that shall pen thy breath vp. 1636 Brat 11- 
wa it Rom. fiitip, 4g linvy (which is ahvayes the nde-rnate 
of venue) lepined. itigoC. Nisssi: Hist. O.f-N. Test. I. 34 
A collateral companion or side-fellow, or yoke-fellow. 1826 
Kirby & Sr. Entomol. III. xxxv. 598 The epiplcura or 
side-cover. .that coveis the sides of the body. 1898 All- 
butt's Syst. Med. V. 346 The name Tleurisy.., side-soie of 
Early English. 

23. Attrib., denoting ‘situated or lying towaids 
or at the side ’, as side-cdsle , -altar, -bench, - clianccl , 
-channel, -cut, -drain, -gate, etc. 

1711 G. Hjckes Two Treat. Chr. Priesth. (1847) I. 322 
Such tables may be set up in any “side aisle on cither side 
of the chancel. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. fr ft. Jrnls. I1872) I, 

6 Here In the recess of every arch of the side-aisles, .there 
was a chapel. *54* in Legg Clerk' s-bk, <1903) App. vm. 92 
Except the Curatt say masse at a “side awler. *859 Jewi- 
son Brittany x. 16 6 Among the side-altais I observed one 
dedicated to Saint Anne, c 1350 Will. Paterae 4565 be 
real rinkes..at J?e hei^c dese, k alle o|>er afterward on pe 
"side benches, c X440 Promp. Parv. 455/1 Sydebynchc.., 
subsellium. 1535 Covr.RD. Esek. xlt. 9 The foundacion of 
ambres was a meterodde (th 


subsellium. 1535 Covr.RD. Esek. xlt. g The foundacion of 
the “syde chainbrcs was a meterodde (that is sixe cu biles) 


attached. *846 A. Young Natit. Diet. 306 The Feed-Pump 
. .is also worked by “side-rods, c *860 II. Stuart Seaman's 
Catech. 12 YVho attends the “side scale? The right rear- 
man. 1867 Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk. 625 Side-stale, a 
simple giaditation..foi the quick elevation or depiession of 
the guns, *5x3 Douglas Mncui 1. iii. 49 The storme ourset, 
raif ruvis and “syde semis. 1844 Regul. fr Ord. Army 154 
Top of Front, from Side-Scam to Side-Seam (when Hut- 
toned), 13 Inches. 1876 Clin. Sue. Trans. IX._ 73 , 1 then 
applied a well-padded “side-splint with foot-piece tothe 
imiei side of the leg. 1805 R. w. Dickson Pract. Agric. I. 
36 The "side staudaids, by being brought nearer to the per- 
pendicular situation, are enabled to sustain considerably 
more weight. 18*7 Sir H. Steuakt Planter's G. (1828) efiu 
The two ‘Side-Stays . .are made ns short as possible, in orilei 
to pievent interference with the blanches. 1846 lloi.iz- 


1)7/2 The sides [of the road way], where the water is received 
into the gutters, or “side channels. *679-88 Seer. Serv, 
Money Cltas. 4- fas. (Camden) 155 The carving wovk of the 
tabernacle and the degrees in the “side chappell at White- 
hall. *866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt (1868) 40 The space of a 
large side-chapel was taken up by the tombs of the De- 
bairys, 1805 Allnutt Navig. Thames 24 The Number of 
“Side-cuts, Pound-locks, and Weirs, that may be required. 
1838 Civil Eng. fr Arch. Jrnl. I. 97 Ditches termed open 
“side drains, are made parallel to the axis of the road. *814 
Selby fr M. Weighton Road Act ii. 5 When any new “side 

f ate or side gates shall be erected. 160* Holland Pliny 
I. 48a In his time. .men began at Rome to bestow silucr 
vpon their cupboords and “side liuery tables. *83* Scorr 
Ct. Rob. iii, “Side passages opened into it, 1897 Calk. 
Mag. Oct. 246 A “side-path which opened out into a sun. 
baked space. *859 Habits of Gd. Society Pief., Two “side- 
pavements and a very bad road. *535 Covimn. Judges 
xvi. 3 But Samson., toke holde on both y« “syde portes 
of y" gate of the cite. *373 A Mins fr Virginia in Hazl. 
Dodsley IV. 136 And at Stmkin s “side-ridge my lord stood 
talking. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm II. 404 The dung- 
hill should be placed on a head-i idge or side-ridge of the 
field. **842 Borrow Bible in Spain ii. Our repast . . we 
ate in a little “side room with a mud floor. *71* Steele 
Sped. No. 14 r*5 At the Hay-Market the Undertakers for. 
getting to change their “Side-scenes. *830 Thackeray 
Pendeums Jv, He watched her at the side-scene— where she 
stood waiting to come on the stage. *6*7 Moryson I tin. 1. 
273 The rest of the “side streetes and allies being of poore 
building. *894 Hall Caine Manxman v. xxii, Philip 
turned into a side street. *773 Ann. Reg. 1. 117, 13 culverts, 

8 “side trunks, and 4 weirs. *869 Tozer flight. Turkey 1 . 
299 At last wo struck up a “side valley. *333 Coverdale 
Keek. xl. 16 The chambers and their pilers within, rouude 
aboute vnto y« dore, had “syde wyndowes. *83* Mantell 
Petrifactions i. 7 The rooms are lighted by side-windows, 
instead of by sky-lights. 

b. Denoting ‘situated, placed, or fixed at or 
on the side of something’, as side armour, -band, 
-beam, -bolt, -chest, -comb, -crust, etc. 

A < number of technical combs, of this kind are fully ex- 
plained in Knight Diet. Meek. (187s and *884). 

1883 Whituket's Aim. 445/2 One iron-clad.., g-in. “side 
armour 1889 Welch Naval Archit. 141 Ships provided 
with thick side armour are knownas armoured vessels. 1803 
Dickson Pract. Agric. I. PI. xxix. This is put across the 
ends of them lengthways, so as to form a “side band. *6x1 
Cotgr., handles, the cbeekes, or “side-beames of a presse. 
*688 Holme Armoury ill. 306 The several paits of a Bit.. . 
l’he “Side Bolts. 1830 R. G. Cumming Hunter's Life S. 
Afr. (ed. 2) I. 23 Along the sides of the waggon, and out- 
side it, are two longer and narrower chests called “side- 
chests... The side-chests me very convenient for holding 
tools. 1897 Globe 18 Feb. 6/3 Diamond “side-combs in her 
hair. *780 Mirror No. 17 It had.. battlements like the 
“side-crust of a Christmas goose-pye. 1814 Scott Wav. 
xxxv, The well-powdered ears which appeared beneath his 
neat military “side-curls. 1821 — Kenilw. vi, The cushions, 
“side-curtains, and the very foot-cloth. e*47S Piet. Voc. 
in Wr.-W flicker 777 Hoc calatrale, a “sydedocer. 1862 
Chambers's Ency cl. IV. 349/1 “Side-fishes are long pieces of 
timber dove-tailed on the opposite sides of a made mast. 
*742 Mss. Delany Life fr Corr. (1861) II. 185 Order him to 
send me down a very good coach and four hoises with 
“side-glasses. *86x Dickens Gt. Expect, xxx, He pulled up 
his shtrt-collai, twined his “side-hair. *39* Percivall Sp. 
Bid., Azuates de espuelas , the “side itons of spuis, Cal- 
curium costs. 1889 Greiton Memory's Harkbaik 116 
lhe pace.. was. .quite enough to bid a nervous traveller 
ho 'd hard by the side-iron. *863 A. Young Nani. Bid. 
217 “Side-Keelsons^ are additional keelsons laid on the 
floors, one on each side of the main keelson, to afford addi- 
tional strength and stability. *718 R. Morris Ess. Anc. 

V tbe Keytstone] be double, the “Side-Key is 4 
of the Width. *846 A. Young Nani. Diet. 305 The curved 
sweep which the ends of the “side-levers describe. *848 
Ihackeray Van. Fair xxxii, Always giving his “side-locks 
a twirl. 1881 Greener Gun 262 With a strong hand turn- 
sciew turn out the “side-pins, and remove the locks and 
hammeis together. _ *768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat. (1834) I. 313 
ao take care that this stone lies firm upon solid ground, and 


cingie B. CC two “side straps, one on estcli side the hoi.se, 
1802 James Milit. Diet., Side-straps , in a field carriage, 
are flat iron hands which go lound the side-pieces. *443 6 
Bur/t.Acc. Ac//j(S«itceb) 630 Pro . . x paribus do “Sydtrncc 
ad viij d. *794 Rigging fr Penmanship 10 * Side-trees , the 
lower main pieces ol a made-mast, c *86o II. Stuari Sea- 
man’s Cat cdi, 73 Two side trees, one on each side, and 
dowellcrl and bolted to the spindle. *523 Fiizhlril Hush. 

§ 4 The dryuingc of Jiis “syde-wedgos, forewedge, and hole- 
wedge. x888 Fergus Hume Mmc. Midas 1. ii, Heavy “side 
whiskers and moustache. 

o. Denoting ‘ growing out to the side ’, as side- 
bough, -branch, -growth, -spray, etc. See also 
SlDG-NIIOOT, 

*707 Mm— m”- fh'd. (-ya-'TT. 29 T a-" rather for cutting 
only of 1 ic 'Si ’< -■ g..-, 1 .. -i In . ding of them. Ibid. 73 
If yon m 1 vi .1 J’ ci- jr.’i ii ‘h “side- III. -inches, 

prune them up in Felnuaiy. 1880 G R. Markham Perm. 
Bark 80 A inpidly rising, slender, tall stem, devoid of side 
branches. *868 Rep. u. S. Comm. Agric. (1869) 236 Trim- 
ming off such straggling “side growth as may he in the way 
of the workmen. 2864 ii 111111:110 Rose Bk. 89 They will he 
likely to throw out a good dual of "side-spray that will soon 
cause the tices to be as crowded as before, *796 W. II. 
Marshall Midi. Co. (ed, 2) II. 387 Toes or *sidcspurur, the 
spreading roots of trees. 

24. a. ‘Directed or tending sideways, exerted 
or taking effect laterally, indirect,’ etc., as side- 
blow, -course, - draioing , flash, -jump, etc. 

*69* Bentlhy Boyle Semi. 230 What natural agent could 
,. impell them so strongly with a transverse “side-blow. 
*8j)3 F. Auams New Egypt 88 The natural trend ol the 
“side-course of the river is from the east to the west. 1884 
W. S. II. M°I.arkn Spinning mo The sliver is drawn oil by 
“side-drawing. *88g RusKin Prmteriia 111 . 96 lt was im- 
possible for him to speak to any one he eared for, without 
some “side-flash of witty compliment. *869 Routledgc's 
Ev. Boy's Ann. 386 As a bleaker approaches, meet it by a 
“side jump. 1828 Life Planter Jamaica 345 Wishing, .to 
procure, by “side means, information of who he was. (**704 
Locke (J.), The parts of water, .will, by a “side motion, be 
easily removed. *766-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) I. 4a 
While we work, or study, or converse, we often change our 
posture, turn our eyes, and make mnny side motions having 


G. Meredith R. Feverel xvi, With another “side shot ut 
the confidential clerk. *863 W. C. Baldwin Afr, Hunting 
iii. 8o, I determined on firing at his knee, if I could not get 
a side-shot between the ear and the eye. 1760-72 II. 
Brooke Foot ofQttal. (1809) Hi- *16 lie made a “side- 
stroke at me. *873 Bennett & Cavendish Billiards 9 The 
tip being once added to the cue, side-stroke soon followed as 
a matter of course. *78* Cowper Retirement 690 To. .stab 
religion with a sly “side-thrust. x8ax Lockhart Valerino 
I. xii. 254 Your side-thrust is the only one I would lay an 
as upon. 1835 Eccleswlogist XVI. 338 The lofty and un- 
stable outer walls of the wide nave would be forced apart 
by the side-thrust of the vaulting. 1894 H. Speight 
Nidderdale 381 A protective wall, preventing a destructive 
“side-wash, has been built. *397 J. King On Jonas (1599) 
257 It is his will by obliquity, a “side-will, vnproper, vn- 
direct. 

b. ‘ Seen from, looking towards, the side,’ as 
side-elevation , front. Also Side-view. 

*773 Sheridan Rivals lv. ii, I wish the lady would favour 
us with something more than a side-front. *833 Urk J Diet. 
Arts {ed. 4) II. 509 Fig. *193. represents this twin furnace 
in a side elevation. 

c. ‘ Spoken aside or in an undertone,’ as side 
soliloquy , speech. 

*809 Malkin Gil Bias xu. iii. r 7 This side spuccli ex- 
plained to me the plot. *842 Lover Handy Andy wxiv. 
In a side soliloquy. 

I d. ‘Apart from the main point or course of 
j anything, subsidiary,’ as side-conflict, -effect, -issue, 
-result. 

*873 M. Arnold Lit. fr Dogma (j B76) p, x\i, To judge the 
Greed by that method was a side-issue. *878 Bosw. Smi i h 
J Carthage 291 Throughout these first six years. .a side con- 
, fljet was raging in Spain, 1884 tr. Lotze's Metaph. 435 The 
view that all psychical life is a side-effect of the physical 
process of formation. *894 Weslrn. Gas. 15 Nov, 2/1 Such 
mei e side*resul ts asaninfluxofberry.pickeis from London 
and Liverpool into the holly-growing districts. 

,25. Objective and parasynthetic, as side-convuls- 
ing, -piercing, - shaking ; side-mouthed, -sighted, 
- spotted , -striped. 

*603 Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 85 O thou side-pieicing sight! 
*73* Smollett Per , Pic. xciii, Various distortions and side- 


shakings. *8x8 Snr.t t*v Rosalind wf>- Fort ing the point 
of a h.nlied dart Into its snl<* t iinvulsiiig heart. 1861 
Swinburne Queen Mother m. i, Cunning little- In »l . And 
side-mouthed puppets quaintly 1 lit on it. *879 Man. A 1 till. 
E.h’i i.voi The So-ju. is side-sighted, sniil 1 ms diup liuiHllon 
sights. *899 W. T. ( ixf 1 ni . i agc-Btids f» » The Diamond 
Span ow.. is a piettylmd, and is also t all« d the Side-. putted 
Finch. *899 V. V. Kiruv Sped /•.'. C. AJnat {.*( Side, 
striped Jackal ( Canis adust ns). 

2 G. Forming combs, use d aunbutively, a > side- 
spring boot, etc. (See also side-wheel m 47.) 

*832' J. Ki-nnii; Ctvtsf. Bvtlcrjl. 4 Moths 178 T In* Side 
Spot 'liiangle, X862 f Unsir. fatal, internal. /: thtb,, 
Brit. II. No. The 01 dinar y .side-spiing bools. 1884 
W. S. B. McLaren Spinning (ed. at ju, ‘lhe sitle-diawing 
method secures a very huge amount of doubling. *892 
Greener litccch Loader 17 The side-lever snap-.u (ton gun. 
1898 Daily News 10 May fi/a A big thousand ton sub • 
paddle frigate. 

27. Special combs., as sido-axo, nu nxt* with ;t 
handle slightly bent to one side; Hida-biuwot. 
(see quot. 18 O 0 ); sido-bot, a bet ol one side 
against another ; sido-bit, a part oi a shut. ; 
8 ido-boy (see quot.) ; side-bum, V., a shoit 
side-whisker ; aide-burthen (see quot.} ; «if lo- 
car, a conveyance in which the seats luce t<> the 
sides, a jaunting-car ; aid© oountor-Umbor, 
Nani, (see quot.) ; aido-couain, ?t»»c not quite a 
cousin; sido-outting (sec quot.); aide- drawn 
a., sketched from the side; aido-drum, a dittm 
which is slung at the side of the perlormer ; aitin- 
flle (see quot.) ; aido-flliater, a form ol plane; 
aide -forming (see quota,) ; t^do-glana v., Vto 
ogle through the sulc-glass of a coach ; aide • 
grafting (see quot.) ; *f aide-half : on side hat'/, 
apart; a side-half, about; f b! do-hand, on one 
side of (see also Smr.NitANiq; nido-hnntlod a,, 
indirect ; t aido-hanklo v., to hobble (a tun .«•) 
on one side; f side-haying, hedging at the sides 
oi land; f aide-hingo, a butt-hinge; aido hook 
(see quot. 1 K 25 ) ; aido-ill, .it., some disease in 
sheep; aido-ladder (see quots.); aide-land, a, 
strip of land lying along the side of a ploughed 
field ; also attrib ., sloping (ef. ling. Dial. JUti.) ; 
side-laning, -lay, -mark, -nippers (see quots.) ; 
aide-note, a note made or placed at the side of a 
page; aide-piece (see quots.); aide-plane, a 
plane which cuts at the side (Knight, 1 K 75 ) ; 
aide-plate, side rebate- or xebating-plane, 
side-rest, aide-rib (see quots.); + sido-sohool, 
Sc., a small school in an out-of-the-way district; 
•f side-scription, a former Scottish method oi 
subscribing documents (cf. side-sign) ; aido-Ho.tt, 
the mode of sitting on horseback which accom- 
panies a side-saddle; fsido-sclo (?); faulc- 
sign v., to sign (a -document) by writing tin- 
name at the side, where the sheets arc paqtd 
together; f side-span v. (see quot.); aide- 
splitter, a very funny story, farce, etc.; side- 
splitting a ., that convulses with nicrrimeut, 
extremely funny; also as vbl. sl>,\ side-tackle, 
U.S. in football, one or other of two plajir.; 
stationed at each end of lhe niih-Iine; aide- 
taking, taking one side or other in a dispute, 
etc. ; side-tool, a tool cutting on the side, used 
in wood-turning ; aide-wheel, atli ib., of steamer-., 
having paddle-wheels at the sides; hence side- 
whceler ; side-work, (a) in fortification, a lateral 
work ; (li) the action of bounding sidewards, on 
the part of a horse. 

1875 Carpentry fr Join. 8 The “side axe.., with one J« wl, 
is free from this drawback, as it is held with the blade 
vertical, *686 “Side-basset [see Basski j/, 3 ). i860 f.n-. \ 
For. Mining Gloss, (cd. 2) 78 Side-basset t, a tiau.iu.c 
direction, oral right angles with the Hue of dip. *894 H. 
Gardener Unoff, Pat, 277 The “side bet, as they . all* d it. 
must be won. 1897 l Vest in. Gas. 6 Feb. fi/i U Mi. Ivi . 
wishes to challenge me for the champion .hip 1 shall 1 r 
pleased to accept and make a side-Wt of any amount he 


Naiit. Did. 283 *Pidc-boys, in a ship of war, are Imys 
employed to take charge of the tnan-rojH.-., and attend on 
any officers or other individuals coming on board from or 
going off m a boat. 1887 Chicago JrnL x Aug., Mi t i-.mgli- 
has hi$ mtibtache and &nudl * sideburns hull on. 1857 J*. 
Colquhoun CoinpL Gasmans (>. 31 'Side hiirlhnis * iu 
eura thwarts laid in ptuvisiuxmlly to cauy hittn * z88je 
Macin. blag. X.L 1 V. 388 Mrs. Roche wore a silk dt 1 s* on 
Sunday and drove to mass on her 1 Nidi- <ar’, t 1830 


Mary 11. Hi, And little Jenny- though slie's but a \s.de- 
cousm. *842 Ctvtl hng. fr Aich. Jmt. V. 84/2 The t tttting 
.-• was ,n t *l e Jnie of railway, or what it called Inn k-ctittinv, 
,n “juradistinciion to earth got out ofthc lira-, whi. h n 
called “sidccutting. 1649 G. Daniel Trma,Uu‘Ui Rdr. 
nm vneuen asa Roman Kate “Side drawne. r x8oo 
military Drum. 

1856 Berlioz Instrument. 2 31 The side-drum i> only a 

th ,% P reced '?? 5 ne - *875 Stain mi & 

Barrett Diet. Mus. Perms, Side-drum, a small military 
drum frequently used in the orchestra. 1884 Kjiieitr Diet . 



SIDE. 


SIDE, 


Mech. Suppl. 808/1 *Side File, for trimming up the outside 
edges of the cutting points of saws after setting, to prevent 
setting. 1875 Carpentry <5- Join. 28 The ‘side fibster is a 
rebate plane of more complicated.. construction, being fitted 
with shifting guides or fences regulating tiie depth nnd 
width of cut. 1838 Civil Eng. 4 Arch. Jrnl. I. 97/1 To 
make what is termed a ‘side forming, which is done by 
taising the whole embankment at once. 1842 Francis Did, 
Arts , Stife' Forming , a road-way formed by paring down 
part of a hill or other steep, so ns to form a road upon the 
side of it. 1689 Suadwei.l Bury F. in, Then will I . to the 
Paik. Wildish. So will I; where I will ‘Side-glass you. 
1693 — Volunteers iv. i, My side-glassing you at the park. 
1704 Diet. Fust. (1726) s.v. Gutfl, ‘Side Grafting; .take 
off from a smooth part in the West side, as much Bark as 
fete.]. C1400 Love Bonavent. Mirr. 1 . (rgo8) 263 Oure 
lorde Jesu came and aperede to hir. ., gretynge hir on ‘side 
half in thise woides. 01400 Found. St. Barth, vii, Heiry 
the first xxx*r yere, and a sidehalfe [L. circiter ] the thirde 
yeare of his reigne. 1577-87 Harrison Dcscr. Brit. xiii. in 
Ilolinshed 71 The Avon riseth at Navesbie in the borders 
of North-hamptonshire, a little ‘side hand of Gillesborow. 
1579-80 North Plutarch (1612) 603 He turned his horse 
head vpon a sudden, and leauing his enemies side-band of 
him that had him in chase, he closely stole by them. 1845 
Tiiackcray Legend Rhine xiii, She made some *side- 
handed enquiries regarding Otto. 1621 Sanderson Seme. 
1 . 189 A third sort [are] .. like an unruly colt... These would 
be well fettered and *side-hanckled for leaping. 1610 W. 
Folkingham Art Sum. 11. ii. 49 Compound Contiguall 
lloundageis more significant, as ‘side-haying, head-shawing.' 
1679 Moxon Merit, Exerc. ix. 160 In a Battend-door,. .they 
use Cross-Garnets. If a Fram'd Door, ‘Side Hinges,. 1823 
P. Nicholson Praet. Builder 252 Every joiner should have, 
at least, two ‘side-hooks of equal size. 1825 J. Nicholson 
Opera/. Mechanic 585 A flat piece of wood, which has two 
projecting knobs, on opposite sides, one at each end, called 
a side-hook , is used, to keep the piece which has to undeigo 
the operation of the saw steady. 17.. Patie's Wedding in 
Herd Coll. (1776) II. 190 l'se cut the craig o’ the ewe That 
lmd amnist died of the ‘Side-ill. 1798 Middles on View 
Agric. M'scx. 87 These carts, with the addition of movable 
head, tail, and ‘side ladders or copps, carry hay, corn, and 
straw. >867 Smyth Sailor's Wora-bk . 624 Side ladder, or 
Accommodation-ladder \ a complete staircase structure used 
in haibour by most large shins. 1891 C. Roberts Atlrift 
Amer. 232 There was a side ladder over, which I got hold 
of, and.. climbed on board. 176$ Museum Rust, (ed.2) I. 101 
This practice of carrying the upper bed of earth from the 
head and ‘side lands on to the field, is very common among 
tiie Essex farmers. 1828 Sporting Mag. XXIII. 104 The 
sidelaml, uneven parts of ground such as small mole-hills. 
*838 Holloway Prov. Did., Sidelands , the outside parts 
of a ploughed field, adjoining the hedges, running par- 
allel with the lands or warps, i860 Eng. f, For, Mining 
Gloss, (ed. 2) 78 *Side-laning, making the gate-road (when 
abandoned for that purpose).. part of the new side of work. 
1576 Tuhijkrv. Veneris 246 You may deuide youi Grey- 
hounds into three sundry parts, vir. Teasers, *Sidelayes,and 
Backsets, 01 Receytes. //'id. 247 The sidelayes are to be let 
slippe at y° side of a Deaie or after him. 1888 Jacobi 
P> inters Votab, 125 Side lay, the mat gin of a given 
mensuiement on one side of a sheet in printing. 1818 
Hazliit Eng. Poets vii. (1870) 164 The ‘side-mark of the 
age at which they were done, wears out in works destined 
for immoitality. 1888 Jacobi Printers' Vocab. 125 Side 
mark, the fixed maik on the side which a sheet is laid to in 
punting on a machine. 1846 IIoltzaiwul Turning II, 
906 Other cutting piieis called ‘side-nippers are oblique. 
1858 Fkoude Hist. England IV. 537 Persons.. who have 
observed the traces of Ins pen in ‘sidenotes and corrections. 
1802 James Mi lit. Did. s.v. Ruler, The axle-tree, upon 
which tile ‘side-pieces rest, in a four-wheel carriage. 1854 
Miss Baker Norihampt. Gloss., Side-pieces, the longitudinal 
pieces of timber lying under the rafters between the ridge 
and wall-plates. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 625 Side- 
picics, parts of a made mast. 1680 Loud. Gae. No. 1532/4 
A Pair of Fiench Pistols,.. the Stocks of Maple, Silver 
‘side-plates, and Silver Caps. 1756 C. Smart tr. Hot ate. 
Sat. 11. iv, I am found to be the first that served up this 
grape with apples in neat little side-plates. 1879 tr. 
Haeckel's Evol Man I. 303 The two lateral portions of the 
mesoderm . .are usually called side-plates. 1846 Hqltzapfm.l 
Turning 1 1 . 489 When . . the rebate plane is meant to cut 
at the side, it is called the ‘side-rebate plane. 1825 J . 
Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 582 The former are used to 
smooth the side of a lebate, and theieforeare called ‘side 
rebating-planes. 1680 Moxon Mech. E.xerc. x. i8t Tuinners 
have another Rest, called the ‘Side-Rest. This they use 
when they Turn the flat sides of Boards. 158a Stanviiurst 
AEneis iv. (Arb.) 103 Thee top ivyth ‘sideryb of Atlas He 
sees. 1844 Regul. 4 Ord. Army 106 New side rib for 
carbine, with ring fitted- 185a Seidel Organ 37 Between 
the upper and under-boaid there aie six boards,.. four 
longer ones, two on each side of the bellows, called side- 
ribs. 1863 Good Words 727 In the more distant valleys 
where even the small ‘side-schools could not penetrate, 1838 
W. Bell Did. Law Scotland 916 *Side-scnpiion. 1856 
* S tonehi- nge 1 Brit. Rural Sports 538 In spite of her ‘side- 
seat, the body should be square to the front. 1395 in East 
Anglian Sec. 11. IV. 85, j ‘sydsele, & j londplate & j rast. 
1708 J. Chamber l a yne Pres. St. Gt. Brit. (1710) 418 If there 
he moie Sheets than one in the Decreit, the Principal Clerk 
‘side-signs the joyning of every Two Sheets. 1750 Ellis 
Mod. Hush. VI. 11. 97 *Side-span [sheep], as we call it, by 
tying a foi e-leg to a hind-leg, with an allowance for length 
of string. 1881 Daily Telegr. 27 Dec., This., past master 
of the art of ‘side-splitting. 1881 Harper's Monthly LXI 11 . 
266 No matter how side-splitting the story might be. 1891 
N. V. Tribune 20 Oct. 5/4 (Funk), He was. .‘side-tackle 
on his college foot-ball team. 1640 Bp. Hall Eptsc. 11. 140 
Emulation and ‘-side takings amongst, and against their 
teachers. 1898 U. Gregory Side Lights 504 Side-taking 
does not become party, 1846 Holtzappkel Turning II. 
516 For the insides of cylinders, the ‘side-tool .. is sometimes 
used. 1857 M. F. Maury in Corbin Lije (1888) 135 She was a 
‘side-wheel steamer. 1884 Harper's Mag. Mar. 514/1 Such 
boats as they aie !— ‘side-wheelers and stern-wheelers. 1748 
Smollett Rod. Random I. 302 A ‘sidework composed of 
earth gabions or fascines. 1890 ‘R. Boldrewood Col. 
Reformer i. 1891) 102, I '[never] saw a new aruval that could 


IB 

sit a buck-jumper, even if he only propped straight forward, 
and didn't do any side-work. 

Side (soid), sb. 2 slang. [Of doubtful origin ; 
perhaps identical with prec. (?in sense 14 d), but 
cf. Side a. 4.] Pretentiousness, swagger, conceit. 
Freq. in phr. to put on side, to give oneself airs. 

1878 HATTON Cruel London vm, ii. Cool, downy cove, who 
puts side on. 1880 Payn Conjid. Agent xi, The Captain 
saunteied up the Mews, with a good deal of 'side on’, 
which became a positive swagger as he emerged into the 
more fashionable .street. 1882 standard 29 Sept 5/2 With 
. .all our ‘ offishness ’, or ‘ side as they call it, we and our 
cousins in the Far South get along amazingly well. 1896 
J. Hocking Fields of Fair Renown xii. 128 They seem to 
nave no side ; they are all as jolly as may be. 

Side, Sc. f. Scythe; obs. f. Seed sb . ; var. 
Sithe (time). 

Side (said), a. Now Sc. and north, dial. 
Forms : 1-3, 5 sid, 4-6 syd, 4-9 syde, 5 syyd, 
cyyd(e, 4- aide. [OE. sld, = ON. sidr, MSw. 
si}er, sidker (Norw., Sw, Da. sid) \ also MDu. 
side, zide low, MFlem. sijt (rare) extensive. 

ON. stir is recorded only in sense 3, but MSw. siper and 
Norw. sid have also the MDu. sense of ' low, low-lying *.] 

+ 1 - Large, ample, spacious, extensive. Obs. 

Beowulf 437j>a:t ic sweord here o]xSe sidne scyld. a 1000 
Andreas 762 riifter Jjyssum wordum weorud hlosnode geond 
)jaet side set. 1340-70 Alex. 4 Dind. 481 pe side se we 
mow sen set vp-on er^e. c 1400 Destr. Troy 7570 Oure 
pepull to sle, Oure Citie to sese and oure side londes. Ibid. 
7670 Saght pat the sure prinse thurgh the syde bateli. 
f b. Far-off, distant; going far. Obs. rare. 

*399 Langl. Rich. Redeles iv. 28 [They] lete write writtis 
all in wexclosid,.. And sente side sondis to schieuysaboute. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 1513 His towne was takon..; His Suster 
sesyd and soght into syde londis. 

2 . Extending lengthways ; long. Chiefly in phr. 

7 vide and side (cf. Side advP 1 ). 

a xooo C sedition's Gen. 1655 Jjesetton pa Sennar sidne & 
widne leoda raswan leofum mannum. c 120a Ormin 9174 
And ta wass Romess kinedom Full wid & sid onn eorpe. 
13. . Sir Beues 818 pe bor so loude cride, Out of pe forest 
wide and side, c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 
7503 Namore lond, wyd ne syd, pan y may spiede a boles 
nyd. c 1440 Pallad. on Husb. in. 1052 Chese a boor Giet 
bodied, side & wide, ek rather rounde Then longe. 1583 
[see Sideness]. *591 Sylvester Du B arias 1. ii. 175 Thetr 
forms do vanish, but their bodies bide; Now thick, now- 
thin, now round, now shoit, now side. 1876 Whitehead 
Daft Davie 190 A street so ‘syde-and-wyde ’ that theie 
was elbow-room for everyone in Boulder in it. 1894 Heslop 
Notthutubld. Gloss, s.v., Aa'il tyek some o’ this check; say, 
a yaid side. 

transf. 1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles in. 170 If I sothe shall 
sale, and slionne side tales. 

t b. Of a house-roof : High or steep. Obs. 

c 1440 [implied in Sideness]. 1674 Ray IV. C. Words 41. 
1788 W. H. Marshall Yorksh. II. 351 Side , long, deep ; 
spoken of a roef. 

8. Reaching or hanging far down on the per- 
son ; long : a. Of garments, sleeves, etc. i Side- 
robe (1658), = Long robe. (See also Side-coat.) 

Beowulf 1444 Scolde here-byrne, hondum xebroden, sid 
ondsearo-fah,sundcunnian. c xooo/ESi.wiic in Thoi pe Laws 
II. 370 Iobannes .. geseah urne Drihten mid alban ge- 
sci idne, and seo Wees sid niSev oft ' 3 a andcleowa. a 1310 in 
Wright Lyrtc P, x. 37 Beteie is were tliunne boute iaste, 
then syde robes ant synke into synne. 1382 Wyclif Gen. 
xxxvii. 23 As he cam to his britheren, thei nakiden hym 
the side coote to the hole. « 1400-50 A lexauder 1925 pat 
I may . A side slauyn him sewe & send him to his modtre. 
1459 Pasion Lett 1 . 475 First, a goune of clothe of golde, 
with side slevis, sirples wise. 1523 Fitzheku. Husb. § 151 
Theyr cotes be so syde, that they be fayne to tucke them 
vp whan they ryde. X545 Bale Image Both Ch. 1. C v b, 

I sawe hym clothed wyth a syde lynnen gainient doune to j 
the grounde. 1615 G. Sandys Trap. 109 Some of the 
yonger sort..weare side coates of linnen..girt to their 
wasts. 1658 F. Osborne Tradit., Mem.Q. Ehz. 25 It abated 
the price of his opposers, the most of whom belonged to the 
side-robe. 1753 Stewart's Trial Rg^.20 Allan was. .dressed 
in a blue sufe coat, a red vest, and feathered hat. 1781 J. 
IIutton Tour to Caves (ed. 2) Gloss, 95 Side, long, as gar- 
ments are when too big- <*1878 Ainslie Land of Burns 
(1892) 339 My gude grey plaid, baith syde an’ wide, I airtit 
to the wun'. 1886 S. IV. Lines. Gloss , l ride , long : usually 
applied to a coat, as ‘ Side coat for Great coat. 

absol. a 1272 Luue Ron 47 in O.E. Misc. 94 An ende, ne 
werie mon so syde, he scbal to-dreosen so lef on bouh. 
c 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 1534 Now wers men short and 
now syde. 

b. Of the beard, hair, etc. 

C1290 5 . Eng. Leg. I. 368 His herd is long and sid 
i-nou}. a X300 Cursor M. 8079 Lang and side pair brues 
wern, And hinged all a-bout pair hern, ex 375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints ix. (Bartholomew) 218 pare-with a syd herd it had. 
c X400 Maundcv. (Roxb.) xxii. too In anoper ile er folk whas 
eres er so syde pat pai hing doune to pe kneesse. c 1500 
Meowall Nature 756 (Brandi), I loue y t well to haue syde 
here, 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 29 Oxne 
and bules snawquhyte with a mane thick and. svde. 1600 
Holland Livy xuv, xix. 1182 The haiie of their head long, ( 
their beards side and overgrowne. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. j 
Country Fartue vtt. xxii. 679 He hath a round thicke head, 
a shoit nose,, .broad and syaelips. I 

c. Narrow, strait, clinging. 

a 1825 Forby Vac, E. Attglta 300 111 modern usage., we., 
use the word in the sense of strait, ' This sleeve is too side, 
it must be let out,’ 

4 . a. Haughty, proud. 

XS08 [implied in Side adtri 3]. 1674 Ray N. C. Words 41. 
1695 Krnnett Par. Antiq. s.v. Sidelinge , A side woman. 
1888 Sheffield Gloss, s.v., I met Mrs. — in the town, and 
she was very side, 


b. Sc. Severe or hard on or upon one. 

1825 in Jamieson. 1895 Roy Horseman's Word Hi, Hout, 
tout, Tam !.. you ’re just some syde on Geoidie. 

5 . Comb., as side-bellied, + fathomed ', f -faxed, 
-haired, - lipped , -tailed, -waisted. 

Beowulf 302 Sidfsepmed scip, on ancre fast, cioaa 
M lfric Saints' Lives xix. 221 pa gefeng hme pn treow be 
Sam fexe sona, forSan pe he wses sidfmsede. 14.. Tun- 
dale's Vis. 86g His mouthe was wyde, he was syde lyppud. 
1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 77 The fourtne [property of a fox 
is] to be syde-tnyled. X576 Turberv. Venene 18 When the 
bytehes are lyned, and that they beginne to be sydebellyed. 
Ibid. 50 Of the browne Hartes there be some great, long, 
and side haired, xsgg Nashk Lenten Stuff Wks. (Grosart) 
V. 227 Of a bounzing side-wasted parish m Lancashire, we 
haue a flying voyce dispersed. 1631 Wfever Anc. Funeral 
Mon. 180 Like our side- wasted Parishes in Lancasbiic, 
whose extensure is so large [etc.]. 1822 Ainslie Land 0/ 
Burns 190 He wore an old light blue, side-tailed coat. 

+ Side, adv. 1 Obs. Also 3 Bid, 4 syd, 6 syde. 
[OE. side (f. sld Side a.), — MDu. side (Du. zijd, 
Fife, syd), MLG. side. 

The usual Eng. phrase wide and side corresponds to MDu. 
wide en side (Du. wijd en ztjd, Fris. wild en syd), MLG. 
wide unde side, wit unde sit ; also MSw. siit oc unit.} 

1 . To a great distance or length; far. Chiefly 
in wide and side, far and wide. 

a 900 Cynewulf Blent 277 Heht 6a xebeodan . .side & wide 
geond Iudeas [etc.], a xxzx 0 . E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 
059, He. .Godes lof raerde, wide & side, c xaoo Ormin 10258 
Sannt Johaness word Sprang wide & side o lande. c 1275 
Lav. 4961 Wide and side he somnede ferde. 13.. Cursor 
M. 1646 (Gbtt.), Couaytise, lechuri, and pride, Has spred 
bis world lang and side, c 1330 A rth. 4 Mori. 200 (Kdlbing), 
Y. .wered 30U wip mi power, Wide & side, fer & ner. x6ax 
Bi\ Mountagu Diatribe: 490 For the Grecian Colonies were 
diffused farre and neere, wide and side. 

2 . Low down ; towaids or on the ground. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2513 ]>is maide out of chambre 
com . . , side drou line tail. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. v. 193 As 
a letberen purs lolled his chekes, Wei sydder pan his chyn 
pei chiueled for elde. 14.. in Tundale’s Vis., etc. (1843) 
152 Her tongis honged owt full syde. c 1538 Lyndi-say 
Minor Poems 575, I think it is ane verray scome That 
euery Lady of the land Suld haue hir taill so syde tiailland 1 

3 . Proudly, boastfully. (Cf. SlDR a. 4 a.) 

1508 Dunbar Twa Mariit Wemen 196 God wait quhat I 
think quhen he so thra spekis: And now it settis him so 
syde to sege of sic materis. 

Side, advf [f. Side sb. 1, by ellipse of prep.] 
f 1 . To one side of a place. Obs.~ l 
1650 Fuller Pisgak 11. xiii, A good way side of Jerusalem 
lies a melancholy Bay. 

2 . Comb, with pres, or past pples., denoting ‘ by, 
from, or to the side', as side-flowing, -hanging, 
-lying; side-bended, -cast, -seen. 

1382 Wyclif Isaiah xliv. 4 Buriowne thei shuln among 
crbes..bisyde the syde flowendc watris [L. prxterfluentes 
aquas). 1592 R. D. Hypnerotomachia- (1890) sb, A rate 
Obelisk. .the heigth wheieof,,did exceed the toppes of the 
sidelying mountaynes. 1601-2 Danifl Civ. Wats VII, xliv. 
The cast of her side-bended eye, did showe Both sonow 
and reproofe. 1608 Sylvester Du Bar/as Ii. iv. iv. Decay 
639 Even as a Winde.. Bears down the Trees in a side- 
hanging Wood. 1807 J. Barlow Coltmtb. v. 275 As on a 
side-seen storm.. The flames fork round the semivault of 
heaven. 1891 M eredit h One of our Conq. 1 1 . 1 . 1 The head 
deferentially sidecast. 

Side (said), v. [f. Side sb . 1 Cf. MDu. siden, 
ziden to set aside, go aside, obs. G. seilen (sy/en), 
to stand aside.] 

I. traits. *p 1 . To cut or carve (a pig or had- 
dock) into sides. Obs. 

c 1470 Hors, Shepc 4 G. (Roxb.) 33 A Pigge heded & 
svded, a lambe & kyde shuidred. 1486 Bk. St. Albans 
F vij b, An Haddoke sided. 1508 BA. Ktntyuge in Babees 
Bk. 267 Syde that haddocke. [1854 B ad ham Prose ilaheut. 
343 The reader will remember, when he puts the slice into 
a fish, that he gobbets trout, .and sides haddocks.] 

2 . a. To have (one) on that side, rare 

1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. Ix. 27 His blind eye, that syded 
Pandell, All his demeasnure from his sight did byde. 

b. To come by the side of. rare - ~ l . 

x6oo Fairfax Tasso xix. lxxvii, He sided there a lustie 
louely las, And with some courtly tearmes the wench he boi ds. 

c. To walk or stand by the side of; to be side 
by side with (a person, etc.). 

16x3 Chapman Masque Middle Temple 4 Lincoln's Inn 
A2b, Euery one of these horse, had two Moores,, .that 
for state sided them. 1631 Massinger Emperor East iv. 
iii, Do you hold it, now, As a disparagement, that I side 
you, lady? 1821 Lamb Elia 1. Old Benchers Inner T,, The 
terrace Is, indeed, left... The old benchers had it almost 
sacred to themselves... They might not be sided or jostled. 
1896 A rchseol. Jrnl. LIII. 41 The monoliths siding this 
shrine were pulled down. 

d. fig. To rival, «qual, match. 

1603 B. Jonson Sejanus iv. v, Whom he. .Hath rais'd from 
exciement to side the gods. 1668 Clarendon Life (1759) I. 
53 He had sure read more.. than any Man 1 ever knew, my 
Lord Falkland only excepted, who l think ’sided him. 

3 . To support or countenance (one). Obs. 

150X Lambarde Archeion (1635) 172 The Offenders. -were 
belike so brested, sided, and backed with a many friends, 
tenants, and followers. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 1. i. 197 [They] 
side factions, & giue out Coniecturall Marriages, making 
parties strong [etc.]. x6x8 FLErcKi.R Chances 1. ii, Let it 
raise wild-fires,. .Yet I must through, if ye dare side me. 

4 . reft. To take a side 01 party. (Cf. u.) 

* 59 * S a vile Tact/us, Hist. u. xiv. 60 The prouince of 
Narbon, which bad sided itselfe and sworne to Viteilius. 
1625 Bacon Ess,, On Faction (Arb.) 83 Kings had need "be- 
ware, how they Side themselues, and make tbeaftelues as of 
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a Faction or Partie. 1901 Univ. $• Ludg. Mag. July ag6 
They side themselves with the light blue or the daik blue, 
just.as their fiiends belong to a particular university. 

5. To assign to one of two sides or parties, 

c 1600 SiiAics Scnn. xlvi, To side this title's impannelled 
A quest of thoughts, all tennants to the heart. 

6 . dial. To put in order, arrange; to clear or 
tidy up. Freq. to side up. 

1835- in northern dialect glossaries. 1847 Mas. Carlyle 
Lett. 1. 394, 1 have plenty to employ me, in siding draweis. 
1874 Waugh Chimney Comer (1879) 36 Here, Sally; help 

me to side this table. , , 

absol. 184a R. Oastixr Fleet Papers II. 410 It will be left 
for me to dean, and ‘side ', and ‘make all tight again '. 

b. To put aside, remove ; to clear away. 

1848 Mss. Gaskei.l Mary Bin ton x, Mis, Wilson was 
‘siding’ the dinnei things. 1853 — Ruth it. Whenever 
things aie mislaid, I know it 1ms been Miss Hilton’s even- 
ing for siding away I 1894 Hall Caine Manxman vi. xiv. 
Now side everything away. The medicines too, put them 
in the cupboard. 

7. Naut. To draw (a rope) over or out. 

1834 Marry at P. Simple {1863) 41 ‘Ease off the larbonid 
hawser, Mr. Jenkins, if you please.’— ‘ Side her over, gen tle- 
men, side her over.' 1867 Smyi 11 Unitor's Woid-bk, 624 Side 
out for a bend. . . to draw the bight of a hempen cable 
towatds the opposite side. 

8 . To make of certain dimensions on the side ; to 
square the sides of (limber). 

1794 Rigging 4- Seamanship is Heel-Pieces ai e sided to 
the same size as the side-trees. 1797 Iincycl. Brit . (eel. 3) 
XVII. 402/2 The breast hook should also be. .sidl'd nine- 
tenths of the beams of the lower deck. 1826 11 au kins 
The Oak 15 The opeialion of‘siding 1 or squaring the lice. 
4*850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 95 They are sided larger 
than the rest. 

9. To furnish (a structure) with sides. 

1868 Rep. U.S. Comm. Agric. (18G9) 3G6 Not a doubt 
exists of the economy of siding and tooling wooden budges. 

11. intr . + 10. With it. To enter into rivalry. 

a 1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 97 He soon got 

honour, and uo sooner there, but lie began to side it with 
the best, even with the Piotector. 

11. To lake a side; to join or form sides or 
parties. (Cf. 4 .) 

1607 Siiaks. Cor. iv. ii. a The Nobility aic vexed, whom we 
sec haue sided In his belmlfe. a 1658 Cleveland Unstick 
Rampant (16851) 450 Many of these unhappy Men were 
awed to Side, without either Malice to his Person or Power. 
1712-14 Pope Rape Lock v. 39 All side in patties, and begin 
tit’ attack. <11738 Swift (J The equitable pmt of those 
who now side against the court, will piobably be more tem- 
perate. 1887 Pall Mall G. 31 Oct. 2/1 Childien. .differ so 
much fiom one another, and’stde ’so unexpectedly, lhal[ctc.]. 
b. Const, with. (The more frequent use.) 

1600 Holland Livy xxix. vi. 713 The citie of Locri,..in 
the generall revolt of all Italie, had sided also with the Car- 
thaginians. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng, 1. lxv. (1730) 
138 In case the King would not concui, the people genet ally 
sided with the Lords. 171* Hearne Collect. (0, H. S.) III. 
368, l was afraid otherwise that Dr. H. would have accident- 
ally.. sided with Mr. Oddy. 1766 Fordyce Serin. Yng. 
Worn. (1767) I. i. 32 The paitial world is ready to side with 
them. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 536 Again he en- 
countered a pertinacious opposition. The seamen sided with 
Hume and Cochrane. 1875 Jownrr Plato (ed. 2) IV. 231 
There are few modern readers who do not side with Prota- 
got as, rather than with Sociates. 

trausf. 1667 Milton P L. 11. 90s Levied to side with 
warring Winds, and poise Xhir lighter wings. 

12. To move or turn sideways. Also fig. 

1668 Ktherldge She ‘wan'd if she con'd v. i, We’ll foot it, 
and side, my pretty little miss. 1842 Catlin N. Anier, hid. 
(1844) I. xiv. 106 Gradually siding up to the lodge. *879 
Expositor IX. it7 In living English there is a tendency to 
let the word ‘ holy ‘ side off and appropriate itself to the 
designation of tight moral chaiacter. 

b. Mining. (See quot.) 

*851 Greenwell Coal-trade Terms, Northumb, Durli, 
47 Side over , to diive headways coutse across u pillar of 
coal, in working the broken. 

13. To keep alongside ; to abut on at one side. 
01641 Finktt For. Ambass . (1656) 16 The Savoyard get- 
ting the stait and siding allwayes close to the Spanish Am. 
bassndor. 01647 Habington Surv. Wore, (worcs. Hist. 
Sec.) II. 2o* A plentifull vale. .sydinge on Bredon hyll. 

14. To measure (so much) ou the side. 

*891 Cent. Diet. s.v., It sides 14 inches. 

•Side, aphetic Sc. f. Aside prep, 

*8x0- in Eng. Dial. Diet. 

Sideage (sai-dfidj). Also sidage. [f. Side sh.i 
+ -AGE.] a. A charge made for keeping trucks 
on a railway siding, b. The lateral portions of a 
building or the like collectively. 

1896 Times *8 Dec. *3/5 The action was.. in respect of 
sidage or standage rent charged upon trucks . . which 
remained moie than four days upon their sidings. 1899 
IVestm. Gaz. iB Aug. 6/x They are utilising the frontage, or 
.sideage, of the theatie in Drury-lane for shops with flats 
above. 

Side-arms. [Side ri.i] 

1. Mil. Weapons worn at the side, such as sword, 
dagger, or bayonet. 

X760 Cautions 4- Advices to Officers of Army 21 No Man 
shall appear in the Streets without his Side-arms [etc.]. 
*779 A. St, Clair in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) II. 
303 Ihe garrison are prisoner of war, and the officers have 
liberty to wear their side-arms. 1821 John Bid! 7 Jan 32A 
The soldiers drew their side-aims and wounded several per- 
sons severely. *844 Queen's Regul. $ Ord, Army 158 The 
practice of wealing Side-Arms, when not on duty, being for- 
bidden by General Order, is not to be lesorted to except on 


special occasions. 1893 Selous Trav. S. E . Africa 390 All 
aimed with rifles and side arms. 

2. Art ill. (See quot. 1 S 79 .) 

18x2 MhSURJEii in Napier Petti 11s. War App. (Rtldg.) II. 
480 We have the guns posted with their pi oper side-ni ms 
and shot piles. *879 Man. Artili. li.xctc. 179 ‘ Side arms 
means sponge, rammer, wad hook, and shell-e\ti actor. 

Side-bar. [Side sb. 1 ] 

1. Law, a. A former bar in the Outer Parliament 
House in Edinburgh (see quot. 1838 ), Also altrih. 

1708 J. CitAMuritLAVNi: Pies, St. Gt. Util. 11. (1710) 418 
The Oidinaiy is to make a Report of their Intel loquitur, 
which he Uepoits in the Outer House the next day oiditi- 
arily, or at the side liar the ilex t Week. 1819 lllackw. Mag. 
IV, 5G4 lie should have stuck to side-bur quitks. *838 
W. Hell Diet. LawScotl. ytG Side-bar, the name given to 
the bar in the Outer Parliament House, at which the Lords 
Ordinniy weie in use to call their hand-tolls. 

b. A. former bar in Westminster Hall. Hence 


side-bar rule (sec quot. 1825 ). 

*796 Bukkl Regie. Peace iv. (C. P. S.) 349 The criminal 
will climb fiom the dock to the side-bar, and take his place 
..with the counsel. 1825 IIoni; Evety-day Bk. 1 , 156 For- 
merly, attorneys stood within this bar eveiy morning duiing 
teim, and moved the judge 1 ; hr the common rules, called 
side-bar rules, as they passed to tlieir com ts... The tides me 
(now] obtained at the rule-office j but each iuIc Still ex- 
presses that it 1ms been granted upon a ‘side-lmr’ motion. 
1883 Law Times LX XVI. 58/1, I do not novv decide 
whether a view can still he obtained without a motion by a 
sidc-bnt rule under tide 48 of R. G., 11 . T. 1853. 

2. A toll-bar on a side-road. 

1861 The Star .[• Dial 28 Oct., The relief of the parish 
fiom the turnpikes and side-bms now existing in thu sevcml 
toads of the palish. 

3. Side-bar keel , a foim of iron keel for skips. 

1869 Rued Ship-building ii. 25 This is the arrangement 

known ns the ‘siue-biir keel *, mid a very ex< client arrange, 
ment it is for external iron keels. \to]dVtt*.KM.v.N<n<.Ai ihit. 
2G9 The next kind of keel in ordet of ftequency of adoption 
is the centre plate or side bar keel. 

4. A lateral bar or longitudinal side-piece, as in 
a saddle, carriage, etc. Also attrib. 

1873 Knight Diet, fllec/t, 2170k. 1884 Ibid. Suppl. 808/1. 
1886 Pall Mall (i. 7 Sept. 14/1 It lias wheels of oak, with 
springs of the finest steel, nrianged like a side-bar buggy. 

Sideboard (sonlbfnud). [Side j/r.iJ 

1. a. A table (esp. for taking meals at) placed 
towuids the side ol a room, ball, etc. 

*3.. E.E.Allit, P. B. 1398 penile wns alle pc lialle flor 
Idled with knvpes, & barounes at J»R side-horde-, bonnet ny- 
where. *377 Langl. P. PL 1 ). xm. 36 l’ncienco and 1 were 
put to be mactlies, And seten by owte seine tit a syde-borde. 
1470-85 Malory A rth. vn. v. 220 The knyght..took bym 
vp and seltc hyni at a syde bord, and setta bym self afore 
liym. 1531 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) VI. a6 The side horde in 
the hautl with the tristillis sett in the ground. *575 Gas- 
coigne Flcnoti s Wks. (1587)40 Side Boards be laid aside, 
the tables end is gone. *6t6 Middleton Civitatis Amor 
Wks. 1885 VII. 288 They . . dined that day in Ids [the 
Prince's] meience, at a sideboard. 1690 Loud. Gat. No. 
2533/3 A Table raised 3 Steps under a Canopy for the Em- 
peror and King, at each end of which wns a Side-board. 
1726 Pope Odyss. xx. 348 The rich banquet in the dome 
prepar’d, (An humble side-board set) Ulysses shar’d. 

b. A piece of dining-room furniture for holding 
side-dishes, wine, plate, etc., and often having 
cupboards and drawers. 

1671 Mil? on P. R. u. 350 At a stately side-board by the 
wine, .in order stood Tall stripling youths rich dad. 1693 
Congreve in Dryden Juvenal xi, (1697) 288 No Side-boards 
then, with gilded Plate were dress'd. X710 Taller No. 205 
r 1 The sumptuous Sideboard to an ingenuous Eye has 
often more the Air of an Altar than a ’table. 1791 Bos. 
well Johnson 13 April 1781, It would not be amiss to 
have some cold meat, and a Tjottle of wine upon a side, 
boaid. 1845 Disraeli Sybil (1863) 198 An immense un- 
wieldy side-board, garnished with a few wine-glas-.es of a 
deep blue colour. *882 Miss Braddon Mi. Royal III, i. 4 
The butler, .had been carving at the side-board during the 
conveisation. 

0 . The contents of a sideboard, rare"- 1 . 

1782 Miss Burnky Cecilia vi. x, ‘ I would as soon,' an- 
swered Cecilia, 1 take with me the side-board of plate,’ 
d. ait rib., as sideboard cloth , ornament,^ table. 
*679 Hist. 0/ Jetzer Pref. A b, They saw him every day . . 
Dine at a Side -boaid Table by himself. 4*7*6 in J. (). 
Payne Rec, Eng. Catholics oj rjic (1889) 105 Sideboard 
doaths 6. 1785 Cowpkr Let. to J. Newton 19 Mar., The 
sideboaid-table. .was equally unfit for my purpose 1814 
W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXXV 11 I. 42 Montague 
mentions the sideboard-man of Caidinal Caraffi, *865 
Ruskin Sesame ii. § 80 You bring up your gills as if they 
were meant for sideboard ornnments. 

2. A board forming the side, or a part of the 
side, of any structure. 

16x1 Cotcr., Tessons d'un pressouir, the side-boords of a 
piesse. 1772-84 Cook's Voy. (1790) I. 175 The grander 
canoes. .are ornamented with open work.. 5 the side-boards 
..are embellished with tufts of white feathers. *852 Seidel 
Organ 130 The side-boaid of a groove may be cracked. 
1861-2 Ulster Jrnl. Arch. IX. 145 On the wheel-cars or 
carts were subsequently put ‘ side-boards to rest the feet 
on. *875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2173/1 Sideboard,,. a vendul 
board at the side of a work-bench, . .for supporting one end 
of a piece of work. 

b. An additional and removable board placed 
on the side of a cart or wagon to increase its 
carrying capacity. 

1832 Stamford Mercury 27 Jan. a/5, 2 narrow wheeled 
waggons.. with raves and sideboards. 1833 Ridgemont 
I HI, The waggons, .are 

well formed, with side-boards fixed on the top of the body. 
1867- in Eng. Dial. Diet, 7 


3. slang, in pi. a. A stand-tip collar. 

*857 Slang Diet. 18. 

b. Side-whiskers (Cent. Diet. 1891 ). 
Side-bone. [Side sbP] 

1. That part of the pelvis on either side of a 
bird or fowl which is easily separated from the 
backbone in carving ; also sometimes, the scapula 
or shouldet-blatle. 

1819 Syd. Smith Wks. (1859) I. 061 A bin) of sinli nnm- 
strons dimensions, that a .sidc-lurne of it will dine liner rr.il 
catnivoious Englishmen. 1842 l.«vt k Handy Andy v, 
After giving away both wings, ami ail 1 he in east, two side- 
bones, and the slioit legs. 1883 Ihvper's Mag. Aug 4st*/» 
The sweet morsel of the oyster out ot a side bout*. 

2. A lib. 

*848 C. C. Cun o«» Aristoph, hogs <8 A fat pntunhy 
fellow:,, ins buttocks they Strike And liis side-bones tin y 
poke. 

3. Ossification of the side cartilages in a ItmsA 


foot. 

1886 A. 1 ). At t.i'N in A met, Agriinltutisl (Cent.), Heaves, 
curb, spavin, sideboiu-, and tinglnme me the most outturn y 
ailments in horses. 

Si de-box, sb, [Sink sb. l ] A box or enclosed 
scat at the side of a theatre. 


*678 Ot way Friendship in Fashion v. i, The Side-Bos at 
the Play-house. 1703 Shilb Tender limb. 1. i, You me 
only (when my wife goes to the play) to sit in a side bos 
with pretty fellows. *788 II. Maiksn/iv. in Tiant A\u. 
Edinb. (170*1) II. 174 It is only the mob in die side hoses 
who. .can hear tmmoved the sentiments of compassion, «<f 
generosity, or of sittue. 1842 Penny <>>*/. XXIV. j;-f t 
No less preposterous is the practice of continuing the side, 
boxes up to the proscenium. 

nit rib, *695 Conghi sit Love for v. ii, Hang your side, 
box beaux! 2703 Farouhak l mornt out 1, it, You have a 
good side-box face, a pretty impudent far e, 1784 Cow 1 1 a 
Task it. 624 Soon enough..*!' ensure a side-box station at 
halt price. 

b. The occupants of a side-box. 

*7x2-4 Pope Rape J-otk v. 14 Why bows the side-lme 
fiom its inmost rows? <1 *732 Gay Toilette Poems 17 1 1 . 
80 Nor shall side-boxes watch my restless eye. 

Hence Side-bo* v., to gave at It tint a side-box, 

1689 Siiadwi i.l Bury F. in. j, {I will] never base my lsyes 
off you, while 1 Side-box you in tiie Play-house. 

Si de-coat. Now dial. [Hide «. 3.] 

1. A long coat, a greatcoat. 

For unhyphcitcd examples, some of which may (trktly 
belong here, seo Bide a. 30. 

1598 Bp, Hall Sat. tv. Ii, *9 Lolioe* slde-eote l* rough 
I’nmpiUan. 1609 Ev. Woman in Hum, 11. ii. 3 n Pullen 
0 . PL IV, I grieve to see this double Horded age, nil side- 
t oate, all foole. a *653 Gouge Comm. Jleb.xii. t If a man 
be to run a race,, .he will not rim in a lung sidr-i oat, which 
may dangle about his feet, mid hinder him. 1695 Kt nnm 1 
Par. Antiq. s.v. Aideliuge , III the Noitli, wastt uuls me 
call’d Side-coats. *856 P. Thompson Hist. Boston 70 , 
You've got a side-coat on. 

f 2, pi. Long clothes worn by children. Obs. ( '1. 

Long coat. 


1607 Lingua tit. ii, How he played at blow-potnt with 
Jupiter, when lie was in ids side-coats. *663 S. PairIi 1. 
Ptnab. Pilgr. iii. 8 That truth was but a stripling, 01 rutin r 
went in side-coats till it came tu their school-.. 

Sided (soi'tlud), ppl. a. [f. Hide sb. 1 anti #,*] 
1 . 1 laving sides; furnished with sides. 

1486 Bk. St. A Hans f iv b, A G rt-houmle shulde be . . Kyded 
iykeaTeme. *570 Htcuscsttv Euclid Xu, prop. 7. ',0; 
bided Columnar (sometime called ptistncsi me triple in 
pyramids, luuing one base and equal! hi-itb with them. 
x6ox J. Davies (Iferef.) Mirant m Median Wks. (Ground 
1 . 7 The Head is like a House.. Vaulted with Bone, and 
with Bone likewise sided. *668-9 Comn in Willis & Cluck 
Cambridge 111 . 38 A Urge square area. .surrounded 
or sided with walkes and arched columnes. 

b. With qualifying adj. (or adv.) prefixed. 

*4. . in Hetrrow. Hell Introd. »s Alter the fox, [the hoia- 
is] prik-eryd, fayr-sided, schorte trottyng. 14. . [see Long- 
sided a.]. *577 [see Deep a. IV, b). c66o- [see Maev- 
«.]- *669 [see Four,C. 1 Id *674 N. Fairfax Bui', 


^ „ Kjijut c, 1804 

Naval Citron, XII. 161 ATrench bi.ick-sided Cutter, *871 
B. Stewart Heat ted. 2) 8 54 The hot w.uci box below was 
made of zinc, double sided and encased in wood. 1B89 
Welch Text Bk. Naval ArJiit . i. 15 It., varies. .to more 
than 100 per cent, in high sided vessels. 

2. Naut. Having a (specified) dimension in the 
direction contrary to that of the moulding. 

*794 Rigging «r Seamanship 10 Sided, the dimensions <>i 
any piece contrary to whh.li it is moulded. *797 Em id. 
Brit. (ed. 3) XVII. 398/2 Draw a line in the body iil.ui 
parallel to the middle line, at a distance equal to the hall 
of what the stem is sided, 1867 S.uvin Sailor's Wor.tdk , 
Siding or Sided, the dimensions or size of timber, the con- 
trary way to which the mould side is placed. 

3. 01 timber: Dressed upon one or more sides. 

Z865 Navy Dockyard Ate. (Blue Book) 8 The average loss 

on lough timber is found by experience to be about 50 uei 
c ®**^ t, and on sided and square timber about 30 per tent. 
1880 Lumberman's Gat. 7 Jan. 28 A floor is made of ‘wjrd 
pieces , or boards smoothed only on one side, 

1 4. Allied to one side or another. Obs. ran. 

*613 in Birch Crt. * Times Jas. t (1848) 1 . 287, 1 do not 
readily remember all their names, nor bow they were snled, 
*620 E. Blount HorxSubs. 14a To take heed, that* lum 
factions be sided, hts Greatuesse vphoki not one fauiuu. iu 
the decay and ruine of the other. 

Hence Si'dedness. Chiefly in combs-, as many- 
one-, two-sidedness (q.v.). 

X906 (see P 0 LAR 14 .il 10s ij. 
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SIDE LINGS, 


Si de-dish, [Side sb. 1 '] A dish which is acces- 
sory or additional to the principal one in a course ; 
a dish of the kind commonly used for this purpose. 

*7*5 Pam. Diet. s.v. Leg of Mutton, A Side-dish of a 
farced Leg of Mutton. 1747-96 Mns. Glassc Cookery v 
75 The kidneys make a pietty side-dish of themselves. 1820 
Byron yuan v. xsxii, A roast and a lagout, And fish, and 
soup, by some side dishes back’d. 1853 Sovrti Pantropheon 
383 [It] would have been then a little entre-met , or a cold 
side-dish ( hors-ctcenvre ). 1881 ‘Rita’ My Lady Coquette 
ii, Cook suggests various side dishes for the dinner. 

Jig yi 819 Lockhart Peter's Lett. Kxi. III. 241 Some 
practised punster, who has been invited chiefly with an eye 
to this sort of exhibition (finm which circumstance he derives 
his own nickname of a side dish). 

Si de-door. [Stde sb. 1 Cf. Fiis. syddoar,WOxs. 
zijtdore (Du. zijdeur), G. seitentitr .] A door in 
the side of a building, garden, or the like ; a door 
on one side of, or subsidiaiy to, the main door. 

*533 CovrRD ale 1 Kings vi. 34 Ether doie had two syde 
dores one hanginge to another. 1611 Bible Susanna 18 
They .went out themselues at priuie doois [warg. Or, side 
dooresj to fetch the things. 1820 Scott Monasi. x\iv, 
Christie of the Clinthill. .emerged at that instant from the 
side-dooi under the aichway. 1855 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 
265 The clerk, openings small side-door. i8g4 Outing 
XXIV. 230/2 In a. .fruitless seaich for some side-door en- 
trance to a shop or restauiant. 

Si de-face. [Side jfl.l] The human face in 
profile ; a view or lepresenlation of this. 

x6g6 VANRRtrcrr Relapse r. tit. Your honour’s side-face is 
reduced to the tip of your nosol 1712 Sti rt e Sped. No. 
485 P 3 It was pleasant to see him diversify his Loveliness, 
sometimes obliging the Passengers only with a Side-face, 
with a Book in his Hand. 1752 Sir H. Beaumont Crito 24 
Ai tists usually rhuse to give a Side-face, rather than a Full 
one. Gun ton Memory's Harkback 306 It is said 

that no pictme is extant of Cardinal Wolsey showing moie 
than the side-face. 

Srde-fly. ? Obs. [Side l 5 .i] A species of 
horse-fly. 

i6s8 Rowland tr. Moufet's Theat. Ins. 935 The English 
call it a side-fly 01 a Horse-fly. 1713 Derham Phys.-Theol. 
viii. vi. note , A rough whitish Maggot.. within the intes- 
iinuw Rectum of Horses ; I suspect the Side- Fly proceeds 
from it. 1773 G. White Selborne liii, Familiar to horsemen 
in the south r e Eng'- "I, r’^'r t' 0 name of forest-fly, and, 
to some, of ‘...1 i'\ f.m ,s .. .1 - sideways like a cinb. 

Si de-glance, sb. [Side r/i.l] A glance directed 
sideways. 

ifitt Cotgr. s.v. Queue, To cast a side-glaunce at. 1709 
StErrr Patter No. 13 ri When a well-made Man ap- 
pealed, he was suie to have a Side-glance of Ohseivation. 
1752 Sir II. BrAiiMONT Crito 24 The Fascination, or stioko 
of Love, is mast usually, I believe, conveyed, at first, in a 
Side-glance. 1888 J. Pavn Myst. Mirbridge xxiii, 1 My 
lads,' said he with a side-glance at the girls, ‘ I have got 
news for you.' 

b. fig. An indirect or slight refeience. 

1831 Blakfy Free-Will 4 Some writers pass by the 
doctiine of free-will with a side glance, i860 Frfcman 
Hist. F.ss. Ser. 1. (1871) iv. 82 Yet it has been with at least 
a side-glance to questions of this sort. 

50 Si de-glance v. 

1737 Gentl. Mag. VII. 182/1 But from th’ effulgence of a 
distant eye, Or by thcskle-glanc'd light'ning pierc'd we die. 
1901 G. Douglas Ho. w. Green Shutters 35 A big.. man, 
whose little side-glancing eyes seemed nlways aleit for 
scandal. 

Srde-hill. Now U.S. [Side sb. 1 ] A hill- 
side, an acclivity. 

1708 [see below], 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 
44 The sleep side-hills, which form the small but handsome 
vale of Ashcombe. 1857 Thorcah Maine W. (1894) 82, 1 
ariived upon a side-hill, or rather side-mountain. 1893 K. 
Sanborn S, California 85 As to the safety of the ascent, no 
one need hesitate who is free fiom settlecl prejudice against 
a side-hill. 

atlrib. 1708 Land. Gas. No. 4489/3 The Fee-simple and 
Inheritance of the Manor of Park-Manston, ..containing.. 
46 Acies of Uplands, or Side-hill-I.ands,..are to be sold. 
1861 Stephens & Burn Farm-buildings §1762 Plan of 
second storey of American side-bill barn. 1875 Knight 
Diet. Mech. 2173/1 Side-hill Plow, a plow whose cutting 
apparatus is reversible, so as to throw its furiow-slice to 
the right or left, as may be desired. 1897 Howells Land- 
lo> d at Lion's Head 219 They walked down the side-hill 
stieet. 

51 delang(le, v. north, and Sc. [f. Side sb 1 
+ Langle v. An example of side lanyel as a sb. 
occurs in the Yorksh. Dial, (1684) 171.] (See 
quots. and cf. Side-line v.) 

a. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 28 Those that have 
theiie ewes tupped betimes will usually hopple or sidelange 
their tuppes. 1788 W. II. Marshall Yorksh. II. 351 To 
Sidelong, to fetter, as a preventive fiom stiaying, or break- 
ing pasture, by chaining a fore and a hind foot of the same 
side together. 1868- in Yorkshire glossaries. 1869 Kennedy 
Evenings Duffrey 190 Sidelanged, spancelled, and fettered, 
they [Irish Papists] must draw a trace [etc.]. _ 

(3. 1825 Jamieson Snppl., Side-langel, to tie the fore and 
hind foot of a horse together on one side. 1838 Hogg 
Tales, Katie Cheyne ii, I am settled, tied up, tethered, 
side-langled. 

Si deless, a. [f. Side jA 1 ] Without sides ; 
open at the sides. 

1817 Coleridge Biogr. Lit. xii. I- 267 No less a con- 
tiadiction than an infinite circle or a sideless triangle. 1834 
Pi anchis Brit. Costume xi. 163 The sideless garment faced 
with fur, and terminating in long full skirts 1877 A thenteum 
3 Nov. 571/3 The ladies.. wear the sideless cotehardies 
which were so common in their day. 

Vql. IX, 


Side-light. Also side light, sidelight. 

[Side sb. 1 Cf. Fris. sydljacht, -Ijocht (in sense 2), 
G. seitenlicht (in sense i).] 

1 . a. Light coming from the side. 

1610 Holland Camden's Btit (1637)818 The side light 
that the sunne beames cast all night long. i8gr Cent. Did. 
s.v. t To take a photograph by side-light. 

b. fig. Incidental light or information upon a 
subject. 

1871 B. Tavlor Faust (1875) I. 221 The reader needs all 
the side-lights which can be thrown upon its translated 
forms. 1886 Svmonds Renaiss. It., Cath. Read. (1898) VII. 
x. 120 Side light maybe thrown upon Sarpi’s judgment.. by 
consideiing [etc.]. 

2 . A window, or opening for light, in the side 
of a building, ship, lamp, etc. 

*827 Faraday Client. Manip. i. 14 One side light should 
however in all cases be provided [in a laboratory]. 1875 
Knight Did. Mech. 2174/1 Side-light,, .a plate of glass in 
a frame fitted to an air-port in a ship's side. 1898 Cycling 
61 Sliding side-Ughts should be fitted,.. and lamps with 
weak springs are to be avoided. 

b. A side-portion of a large window; a window 
by the side of a door or other window. 

*851 Hawthorne Ho. Seven Gables iv, She mwed through 
the dusty side-lights of the poi tal. i860 G. E. Strfet 
in Archteol. Cant. III. 117 Tne tracery has quatrefoiied 
ciicles over the side-lights. 

3 . Naut. a. A light carried on either side of a 
ship under way in the night. 

1887 in Cassells Encyct. Did. 
b. A night-lantern in the gangway of a warship. 
1891 in Cent. Diet. 

Side-line, sb. [Side rAi] 

1 . A line extending along or towards one side of 
a thing or space ; spec, in Football (see quot. 1 862). 

1768 Pennant Brit.Zool (1776) III. 226 In young fish the 
space above the side line is marked with small black spots. 
186a Chambers's Eucycl. IV. 413/2 Two side-lines, called 
goal-lines, are drawn from each of the goals. 

aitiib. 1908 Westm. Gaz. 15 June 9/1 (Tennis), Barrett 
scored many aces by clean side-line drives. 

b. A railway or tramway line extending away 
from the main line. 

1898 Westm. Gaz. 4 Oct. 10/1 There remain the South 
London and the Southwark and Deptford Companies' 
systems. These, however, are but sidelines west and east. 

2 . A line used for securing an animal by tying 
together the fore and hind leg on one side. 

1831 Youatt Horse xviii. 320 The side-line is a very 
simple and useful method of confining the hoise. ibid. 321 
When botli legs are included in the hobble or tope (as in 
another way of using the side line). 

3 . An auxiliary line of goods, tiade, or occupation. 
1890 Hew York Tribune 9 Mm. (Cent.), Wanted.. Sales- 
man to carry as a side-line a new line of advertisement 
specialty. 1898 Westm. Gaz. 31 Dec, 5/3 In the cycling 
tiade the agents, .are exercised in their minds over the 

a uestion of 1 side lines They want something to do in the 
ull season. 

lienee Si'de-line v., to secure (cattle or horses) 
with a side-line. 

1863 Pilgr. over Prairies 1. 154 After unharnessing and 
sidelining our cattle (‘sidelining* js tying the fore and hind 
legs on the same side within eighteen or twenty inches of 
eacli other), ax 904 A. Adams Log Cmvboy x. 151 We 
hobbled every horse and side-lined certain leaders. 
Sideling (sai'dlifl), sb. Forms : 4 sydelynge, 
5 sydlyng, 6 syd(e)ling ; 4 sidelyng, 8- side- 
ling (9 Sc. -lin) ; 9 sidling, dial, siddlin, etc. 
[f. Side sb. 1 + -ling L] 

+ 1. A strip or piece of land lying by the side of 
a larger portion or by a stream. Obs. 

*399 in Kennett Par, Ant. (1695) 531 Fons de Goldwell 
..cnjus aqua manat.. prmter dicta.s buttes, et ideo vocantur 
Sydelynges. Ibid. 532 Ab hoe furlong procedunt le Side- 
lyngs de quibus patet superius. c 1450 Godstoau Reg. 369 The 
tythis of ix. buttis I-called Sydlyngis, liyng at the lowsy 
thorn, bitwenej. acre of lond. .and j. pece of lond. 1576111 
W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 387 A bracke 
hetwixte two sydelings called the greate and little sydlings 
to be dammed uppe. 1726 in W. Wing Ann. Steeple Aston 
(1875) 54 One sideling of Pasture giound of about an acre. 
Ibid. 55 One small sideling of ground and Comon of Pastuie 
for one Cow and one Horse. 

2 . A slope or declivity, esp. one along the side 
of which a track or toad runs. 

1808 jAMirsoN s.v.. The sideline ( sidlings ) of a hill, i e. 
the declivity. 1852 Munuy Antipodes v. (1855) 127 We., 
got upon a 'sidling ’ on the slope of the hill. 1861 Mrs. C. 
Praed Policy A- P. I. xi. 230 A sideling that afforded no 
footing for his horse would necessitate a descent into the 
bed of the creek. 1886 Elwori hy W. Sow. Word-bit. 

3. U.S. — Siding vbl. sb. 7 . 

*859 Bartlett Did. Arner. (ed. 2), Sidling, a place at 
which to turn off on a railroad to wait for a passing engine 
The English teim is siding. 

Sideling* (sardlitjl, adv. and a. Forms : 4 sid- 
lyng, 5 sydlyng, <5 -ling ; 5-6 sydelyng(e, 6- 
sideling (7 -line ; Sc. 8 -lin, 9 -lan) ; 6-7, 9 
sidling (Sc. -lin’). [f. Sede sb. 1 + -ling 2 . Cf. 
MDu. side-, zidelinge, MLG. syd~, zydeling(e. An 
OE. comb, sidlingweg occuis in Kemble Cod. 
Dipl. III. 446.] 

A. adv. 

1 . With a sideward movement; in a sidelong 
direction; sideways; obliquely- 
C1330 R. Brunme Chron. Wace (Rolls) 10348 3yf any 


connyng man of ho StandeJj stille, or sidlyng enn go. c 1400 
Destr. Ttoy 7320 Prothenor. .Set hym a sad dynt Sydlyng 
by-hynd. 1470-85 Malory Aithm x. itiv. 524 Thenne they 
lasshed to gydei many sad strokes & tracyd and traueicyd 
now bakivard now sydelyng. 1506 Mem. Hen. PI! (Rolls) 
290 So the King of Castile went sidling into the closet and 
drew the Kingm by the arm. 1589 Puttenham Eng.Poesie 
111. (Arb.) 300 Such as letire from the Princes presence .go 
backwaid or sideling for a reasonable space. 1609 \V. M 
Man in Moone (1849) 3° Hee hath the witte yet to enter 
sideling, like a gentlewoman with an huge farthingall. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. F.p. 142 Ciaus move sideling, 
Lobsteis will swim swiftly backward 170a S. Parker tr. 
Liceio's De Finibus 1. 14 If all his Atoms must descend 
Sideling, they’ll never join one another. X789 D. Davidson 
Seasons 45 Sidehn to the fight They both come on. 1830 
W, Phillips Mt. Sinai 1. 392 Or east, or west, or sideling 
to the north, Or south careering, it is follow'd still, 
f 2 . a. To or on one side (of a thing). Obs. rare. 
1543 Rf.corde A rithm. 132b, Fm thy nges.. must be set in 
a voyde space sydelynge beneth the pennes. 1657 Howell 
Londinop. 349 Woicester House lies sideling at it. 1786 
Burns Lout Daer v, I sidling shelter’d in a nook, An’ at 
his loidship steal’t a look. 

t b. With an inclination to one side. Obs. 

1603 Florio Montaigne (1634) 518 All Alexanders fol- 
lowers bare their heads sideling, as he did. 16x2 Shelton 
Quix. 1. 1. viii, I pray you sit light in your saddle, for you 
ride sideling, which proceeds, as I suppose, of the bruising 
you got by your fall. 1718 Motteux Quix. (1734) I. 62 Sit 
a little more upright in youi Saddle; you ride sideling 
methinks. 

f 3 . With the side toward something. Obs.- 1 
1548 Patten Exped. Scott. Gvj, The enemies weie in a 
fallowe felde, wherof the furrowes lay sydelyng lowarde 
our men. 

+ 4 . On a side-saddle ; facing to the side. Obs. 
1603 Florio Montaigne 1. xlviii. (1632) 15B To ride up and 
downe . . , ever sitting sideling, as women use. 1619 Middle- 
ton Love Antiq. Wks. 1885 VII. 326 Queen Anne. .being 
the first that taught women to ride sideling on horseback. 
1698 J. Crull Muscovy 299 This Hoise.. upon which the 
Patriarch rides sideling. 

+ 5 . So that the top and bottom are turned to the 
sides. Obs. rare. 

16x1 Florio, Catngrdphi, images or pictuies standing 
biase or sideline. 171a Swift Public Sp. Whigs Wks. 
1751 VIII. 9 A Fellow nailed up Maps in a Gentleman's 
Closet, some sideling, others upside down. 

B. adj. 

1 1 . Situated towards or at the side(s). Obs. 

1548 Vicary Aunt. Hi. (1888) 27 [The] Parietales .be the 
bones of the sideling parts of the head. 255* Udall tr. 
Germinus' Anat. B iij b/a The Chekes are the sydelynge 
partes of the face. 

2 . Directed or moving sideways ; oblique. 

x6xx Cotgr., Oblique,.. sideling, bowed, winding. 1665 
Manley Grotius' Low C. Wars 18 Sideling and oblique 
Accusations weie admitted. 1678 Drypen Kind Keeper 
n, i, The peaking Creature, .. with a sideling Look, as if 
one Cheek carry’d more byass than the other. *763 
Dodsley Leas owes in Shenstone's Wks. (1777) II. 304 The 
eye is carried by a sideling view down a length of lawn. 
1771 Foote Penseroso v. 237 The sideling glance Of bigot 
malice. 1828 Scott Fair M. Perth xxiii, Henry struck 
him a sideling blow on the steel head.piece. 1845 G. 
Oliver Coll, Biogr, Soc. Jesus p. iii, They cast no side- 
ling glance to interest. 1890 Hall Caine Bondman n. v, 
'We know you aie watching him,’ he added, with a sideling 
motion of the head towards Government House, 
b. Jig. Of speech, etc. : Indirect. 

1789 Ross Helenore (ed. 3) 105 For Nory’s sake, this 
sideling hint he gae. 

3 . Saving an inclination ; sloping, steep. 

*6xr Cotgr., Collate, . . a sideling, or sloping peece of 
giound. 1808 in Jamifson. 1821 Clare Pill. Minstr. II. 44 
The gieen hill's sideling slope. 1854 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. 
XV. 11. 246 It is a good plan to plough sidling giound in a 
ciicle. 1894 Harper's Mag. Feb. 356/2 Never have I seen 
hills ns sideling as these. 

Hence f Sidelingwise adv. Obs,— 1 
1587 Holinshed Chron., Hist. Scott. 102/2 Two Pictish 
horssemen running at Colgeime sidelingwise, bare him 
quite through. 

Sidelings (sai'dliqz), adv. Now dial. Forms: 
4 -6 sydlynges (5 -lyngs, 6 -lyngis, 9 -lins) ; 
4-5 sidelynges (6 sedelingas, Sc. sidelingis), 
6- sidelings, 8-9 sidelins (-Ians, -ions) » 5 (9 
dial.) sidlings, 6 -lingis, 9 -lins. [f. Side sb. 1 
4 -lings. Cf, Fris. sydlings, Du. zijdelings, G. 
settlings. In Sc. dial, also used as an adj.] 

1 . = Sideling adv. i ; also, indirectly, with in- 
direct speech ; with a side-look. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 10B69 Frolle vp 
stirte, & sydlynges glent. a 1400-50 Alexander 2057 pe 
pouwere of Persy . . Seges sidlings doun slayn of [wire blonkis. 
c 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 4206 Right befor the king of 
kinges Manassen fel deid doun sidelinges. 1562 Turner 
Herbal 11. (1568) 93 Theophiast maketh orobum to grow 
sydlynges. X593 Nashe Foure Lett. Conf. Wks. (Grosart) 
II. 263. In a veise, when a worde of three sillables cannot 
thrust in but sidelines. _ 16x3 M. Ridley Magn. Bodies x6 
That she wave not sidelings or turne about. 1675 V. Alsof 
Anti-sozzo 407 Why should others be forced to c.i owd in 
and wedge themselves thiough a nairow wicket sidelings? 
1785 Burns To Wm. Simpson ii, Ironic satire, sidelins 
sklented, On my poor Musie. 1807-xo Tannahill Poems 
(1846) 70 I'll sidelins hint— na, bauidly tell, I whyles think 
something o' mysel’ 1856 J. Smith Merry Bridal 66 Side- 
lins he meets the cauld aveited ga^e O' them that kenthim 
jn his better days. 

+ 2 . = Sideling adv. 3 a. Obs. 

? a 1400 Morte A rth. 1039 Bot thow moste seke more sonthe, 
sydlyugs a lyttille. c 1459 in Aungrqr Syon (1840) 309 Se 
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that the deske..he set atte sowth ende of that nwter. .side- 
lyngsa fowre fote, 1533 Bellekden Livyv. xxi. (S.T.S.) 
I. 2x6 Ane weyng of horss men come sidlingis J>e batall of 
Veanis. 1579 J. Jonhs Preserv JSodle <jj Soul 1. xxvi. 49 
In what sorte the light in the Chamber is t<j be placed, .If 
sidelings, it may cause the Infant to pioue squint. _ 16x3 M. 
Ridley Magn. Bodies 16 If ankors be layd out, eithei for- 
ward, or backward, or sidelings. 

f 3. = Sideling adv. 3. Obs. 

1561 Hollyhush Horn. Apoth. 10 Take a greate basin, set 
it sedelinges to a wall, so that it do leane holy vpon the wall. 

4 . Side by side ; abreast. 

1552 Lyndesay Monarch? 2730 Sick breid,ahufe the wnllis, 
thare was, Thre cartis mycht sydlingis on thame pas. 1805- 
in Eng. Dial. Diet. 

6 . = Sideling adv. 4. 

a 1835 Fonnv Hoc. E. A nglia. 300 VVomen sit on horseback 
sidlings, and men stiadlings. 1898 in Eng. Dial. Diet. 
Si'delong, adv. 1 and aA Also side-long. [f. 
Side sbA + -long. Cf. MDa. sidelangs, MSw. stdho- 
Jangs adv.] A. adv. 

1 . Towards the side ; sideways, obliquely. 

1580 Bauet Alvearie, Sidelong or sidewise, ex oblique. 
1589 Nasiie M. Marprelate Wks. (Grosart) 1 . 121 A 
ciooked generation, that loues to swym side-long with the 
Crabbe, 1602 R. Carew Cornwall xob, Their maner of 
working in the Loadmines. is to follow the Load as it lieth, 
either sidelong, or downe-right. *667 Milton P. L. Vi. 197 
As if .waters forcing way Sidelong, had push]t a Mountain 
from his seat. 1718 Freethinker No. 17 Taking her Hoop 
in one Hand in a great Fury, she squeezes side-long through 
a Passage two Yards wide. 1816 Scott Antiq. * 1 , With 
these words she sunk back on the settle, and from thence 
sidelong to the floor. 1867 Ruskin Time <§; Tide x. § 58 
That blue-lipped serpent — working its way sidelong in the 
sand. 

2 . Along the ^des. rare'- 1 . 

iSga R. D Ilypnei otomachia 19 b, Which aulter (as I may 
tearme it) sidelong about, wrought with leaves. 

3. So as to show the side. rare— 1 . 

1610 Guillim Heraldry vi. v. (x6rx) 264 This forme of 
Helmet placed sidelong and close doth Ger. Leigh attri- 
bute to the dignity of Knight. 

4 . To the side of\ side by side ; presenting the 
side to something. 

1643 True Informer 40 The Parliaments Forces were 
within six miles side-long of him. 1803 Edwin III. iii. 49 
When . .our bands were engaged in war, sidelong we fought. 
1B46 Hawthorne Mosses 11. xii, Seated within the shop, 
sidelong to the window. 1895 Kipling end Jungle Bk. 203 
Each [dog] was fastened sidelong to his neighbour's neck. 

6 . On the side ; with the side to the ground. 

*667 Milton P. L. iv. 333 Side-long as they sat recline 
On the soft downie Bank damaskt with flours. 1748 Thom- 
son Cast. Indol. 1. xl, Behoves 110 more, But sidelong, to 
the gently-waving wind, To lay the well-tun'd instrument 
reclin’d. 17S7 W. Wilkie Epigoniad iv. 95 He.. sidelong 
on the beach the galley laid. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 
II. IH. 334 Side-long the plough beside the field-gate lay. 
b, Inclining to one side in moving along a slope. 
1879 Jefferies Wild Life vi. 119 On the hills where the 
waggons have to run 1 sidelong ’ to pick up the crops one 
side higher than the other. 

6 . As prep. By ot along the side of. 

1523 Fitzherb. Hnsb, § 38 If she wyl not stande syde 
Ionge all the lambe, than gyue her a lyttell hey. 1822 Scott 
Halidon Hill 1. ii, We'll . .descend Sidelong the hill ; some 
winding path there must be. 

B. aaj. 

1 . In a slanting direction ; in a sloping position ; 
inclining to one side ; lying on the side. 

1597 A. M. Gnillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 28/4 We must 
make the apertione sydelonge or contraaictorye, when we 
purpose to iteiate the pbleboiomye, *718 Rowe tr. Lucan 
v. 928 This [wave] lays the sidelong Alder on the Main, 
And that restores the leaning Bark again. 1748 Gray 
Alliance 91 With side-long plough to quell the flinty 
ground. C1830 Longf, Spirit of Poetry 30 The., upland 
where the sidelong sun . , at evening, goes. 1871 Palgra ve 
Lyr. poems 36 As he who whilst the side-long vase ran 
clear Dream'd down whole years in fancy, 
b. 5 pec. Ofgiound: Sloping. 

*792 Belknap Hist. New-H ampshire III. 105 In side long 
ground, the stick by its rolling would overset the sled. 
X802 E. Darwin Orig, Society iv. 165 Green sloping lawns 
construct the sidelong scene. 1838 Simms Public Wks. Grt, 
Brit, 36 The area of any cross section in sidelong ground. 
1873 Robertson Engineering Notes 48 Sidelong ground 
must be cut into steps befoie embanking over it. 

2 . Directed to one side or sideways. 

*6oB Bp. J. King Serin. 24 Mar. 2 The comming so neare 
togither, of two . .so great festiuities , . , giueth mee so iust an 
occasion, togither with my principal aime at the one, to 
haue a collatetal, sidelong aspect at the other. 1635 Swan 
Spec. M. y. § 2 (1643) 169 Their motion is a laterall or side- 
long motion. ^ X737 Genii. Mag. VII, 570 With a side-long 
look, Poor William thro' the heart was stiuck. 1791 Cow- 
per Iliad xxi. 319 With a sidelong sweep Assailing him. 
x8x8 Byron Juan 1. clxxiii, Regarding both with slow and 
sidelong view, 1861 Thackeray Round. P., Ogres, lie 
gives a dreadful sidelong glance of suspicion. 1887 Hall 
Caine Son of Hagar in, i, Indicating with a sidelong nod 
the room, to the left. 

Iransf. 1743 Francis tr, Hor., Odes nr. xxii. 10 Yeaily 
shall bleed a festal Swine, That meditates the side-long 
Wound. 6 


b. Glancing, moving, or extending sideways. 

1818 Shellev Rev. Islam m. xxxiv. 8 Past the pebl 
beach the boat did flee On sidelong wing, into a silent co> 
1864 Swinburne Atalantax&$ But the sidelong arrow si 
1877 Tennyson Harold in, i. 87 [It] shot out sidelong boue 
across the deep. 0 0 

3 . Indirect ; not straightforward or open. 

x$54 Z, Coke Logick 25 We have seen the direct deg ret 


now followthe Collateral, or sidelong, which is called Differ- 
ence. 1697 C. Leslie Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 380 Then side- 
long Answers, and silly Excuses will not do. 183a Hi. Mar- 
tineau Homes Abroad vi. 82 They did not see the winks, 
and the side-long smiles. 1853 E. S, Surtees Sponge's 
Sp. Touriy. 893) 148 Hazarding piomiscuous sidelong sort of 
observations, that might be taken up by anybody. *883 
Longman's Mag. Nov. 97 A sinister look, which even the 
Captain could not help noting in a sidelong fashion, 
f Sidelong 1 , adv A and a.% Obs. rare. [f. Side 
adv .1 and a. + Long a .] =Side a. and adv A 
1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl, Epil. (Aib.) 82 They be no boyes, 
which weare such side long gowns. 1591 Spenser M. 1 1 itb- 
berd 354 And now the Foxe had gotten him a gowne. And 
th' Ape a cassocke sidelong hanging downe. — Vision 
Bellay ix, An hideous bodie big and strong I sawe, With 
side-long beard. 

Si de-look. [Side si. 1 ] An oblique look ; a 
side-glance. Also Jig. 

1705 Steele Tender Husb. iv. i, That Side-look hides the 
Mole on the left Cheek. 1820 Syd. Smith /KIw. (1.859) 1 - 316 
In that straight line he went. 011 foi fifty years, without one 
side-look. 1880 Blackmore Mary A net ley xli. With a side- 
look he let her know that he did not wish to hurt her feelings. 
So Si'de-looker, -looking. 

13 .. MS. Digby 86 fol. 168 b, pe hare, pe westlokere, The 
waldeneie, the sid-lokere. c 1435 Tory. Portugal 1650 As he 
caste a side lokyng, He saw a lady in her bed syttyng. 

+ Si dely, adv. Obs.— 1 [f. Side jA 1 ] In an 
indirect manner ; indirectly. 

11x380 Wycltf Sel. Wks. I. 324 3 if a man a3enstoncli]> God 
and doi)> asens his wide, 3U Goddis wille is fillid asideli 
[v.r. sydely] by punishinge of pis man. 

tSi'deman. Obs . [f. Side jAI] 

1. = Sidesman i. 

1570 Foxe A. <$• M. (ed. 2) 2098/1 He beyng one of the 
Church Wardens or side men. 1577 Harrison F.ngland 
11. v, (1877) 1. 134 In villages they are comrnonlie made 
churchwardens, sidemen, aleconners, constables. 1602 
Carew Cornwall 82 Besides this Incumbent, eueiy parish 
had certaine officers, as Churchwaulens, Sulemen. *636 
Davenant Wits hi. i, It is woith ad the Bells in your 
Church Steeple, Though yom Sexton and Side-men hung 
there too, To better the peal. 1682 in Picture of Ltveipool 
(1834) xo8 Thomas Mathews elected sitteman for the re- 
mainder of the year. 

2 . A pailisan. rare— 1 . 

1600 W. Watson Dccacoidon (1602) 93 The partie that 
brought it was a sideman of the Iesuits. 

3 . (See qnot.) rare 

cxdoo Edmonds Observ. Coesars Comm. 130 The fust, 
second and third, and so forward in each file, are called Side- 
men in respect of the same numbers in the next file. 

4. » Oyster 3. 

1632 Sherwood, The sidemen of a pullet, les huistres 
d'une fottlle. 

t Siden, adv. Obs. [OE, sldan, f. sid Side a.] 
-Side adv. 1 1. 

93a in Birch Cartul. Sax. II. 389 Of gehwilcum stowum 
wydan and sydan gegaderod, c xao5 Lay. 139 Muche loud 
he him jef. .siden & widen. Ibid, 15405 He lette his men 
riden widen & siden. 

t Sideness. Obs. [f. Side <?.] a. Length, 
b. Height (of a roof). 

. c *375 Sc. Leg. Saints xli. (.Agnes) 158 God send sic sydnes 
in byre hare |>at scho wes cled mare ewinely with hare |>ane 
with hiie clathis in hy. c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. II. 62 pei 
malten per abitis myche, hope in widnesse and sidnesse. 
C1440 Provip. Paru. 474 Stepnesse, or sydenesse of a ioof, 
elevacio. X530 Palsgr, 270/1 Sydqiesse, longcvr. X583 P. 
Stubbes Anat. Abuses Eij, The other contayneth neither 
length, breadth or sidenes (beeing not past a quaiter of a 
yarde side) wherof some be paved. X607 Markham Caval, 
it. (1617) 258 When you. .haue made both the bitt cheekes of 
an euen sidenesse, 

t Sidenhand, adv. Obs. Also g sydnandys. 
[f. OE. sldan, gen. sing, of side Side sbA + Hand 
jA] Aside ; on one side of. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 50T9 Cesar con- 
seilled wip Androche, pat be wolde come out of be cite, And 
turtle a sidenhand 0 valeye. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 455/1 
Sydnandys, or a-syde, oblique. 1538 Lgland I tin. (1907) 
I. 9 The hedde of Avon Ryver lisethe a lille sidenhand 
[printed -ham] of Gilesborow village, and cummith by it 
there first receyving a botom. [Cf. side-hand under S/de 
sb. 1 27.] 

Side-pocket. [Side sbf] 

1 . A pocket in the side-portion of a garment 
(esp. a coal or jacket), 

1760-72 H. Brooke Fool ofQual, (1809) III. xr6 Pulling 
out his butchei's knife from a sheath in his side-pocket. 
1796 Grose's Diet, Vulgar T. (ed. 3) s.v., He has as much 
need of a wife as a dog of a side pocket ; said of a weak old 
debilitated man. 1824 Scott St. Renan's xxx, Buttoning 
his coat over the arms, which were concealed in a sade- 
pocket ingeniously contrived for that purpose. 1862 White 
Melville Inside the Bar iii. 265 He's no more use for a 
hunter now, than a cow has for aside-pocket. 190X Maun. 
Mag. Apr. 465/a He brought an old coat one day, and 
amused himself firing thiougli the side-pockets. 

nttrib. 1898 Westtn. Gaz. 13 Jan. 4/2 He wore a.. side- 
pocket jacket which fitted him like a glove, 

2 . (See quot.) 

1850 R. G. Cumming Hunter’s Life S. Afr. (ed. 2) I. 23 
Along the sides of the tent are suspended rows of square-cut 
canvas bags, called side-pockets. 

Side-post. [Side sb.i] 

1 . One of the posts at either side of a doorway ; 
a door-post. (Chiefly in Biblical echoes.) 

XS 3 S Coverd. Exod. xii. 22 Stryke it vpon the vppei poste 
and vpon the two sydepostes. [Similarly 1572 and 1611.J 
1697 C. Leslie Snake in Gy ass (ed. s) 140 The striking of 
its Blood upon the Side-posts of their Houses, 1738 War- 


burton Dir. I.cgat. II. 63s Stiiking the blood on the side- 
posts. 1865 J. H, Ingraham Pillar of Fire (1872) 56a To 
spiinkle its blood on the side-posts and on the lintel. 1874 
Ruskin ValD'Amo 217, 1 _ intended to have insisted, at 
.some length, on the decoration of the lintel and side-posts 
2 . A post suppoititig a ioof at oi towards one 
side of it. 

1625 in Willis & Claik Cambridge (1B86) I. 197 The syde- 
postes of y a toofe. 1850 Parker Gloss. An A. (ed. 5) 427 
Side-posts in a roof-tiuss, are posts placed In paiis at an 
equal distance from the middle. 1862 — Rickman's Got hi. 
Aichit, 200 The vnulting-shafis 01 half pillai.s .. i.ti tying 
either the ribs of the vault, or the side posts of the open 
timber roof. 

Si’deri. [f. Side v. ii.] One who sides with a 
person or cause; a partisan, adherent. 

1616 J. Lane Contn. Sqi.'s T. in. 211 False dice and 
carders, with all chentinge crewes, siders that feede, nay bio 
self-game-made faction. 1656 S. II. Gold. Law 4 What then 
can nocent Chads Stuart, 01 his siders with, >-ay fot them- 
selves? 1665 Winstanlky Lay. Mariyiol. 171 A despuinle 
Enemy to the Old King all along,.. a greatei Sider with 
Cromwel. 

Hence f Si'dership. Obs. 

1504 Nasiie Unfortunate Trns>. Wks, (Grosart) V. 21 The 
world is well amended, thought I, with your Sidership. 
Si'der 2 , forming the second element in a comb, 
or collocation, as near sider, a horse standing tm 
the near side ; hillsider, one living on a hillside, 
etc. Kee also Insider and Outsider. 

1841 Lever C. O'Malley cxii, I like that near sidei with 
the white fetlock. 1865 H. Kingsley I i illy at s 4 Bui tons 
xii, Those who think they know something of them might 
fancy that ‘ Old hand * Vandemonian or even ' Sydm y 
Sider’, were not patticulaily offensive, 189X S C. Sum') ni 11 
Our Fields 4- Cities 11 The Tientsidet.s have a iiuimei 
pei uliarly then own. 1898 [see Hillsider]. 

Sider, obs. form <>l Cjdku. 

Si de-rail. [Side sb.i 23 b.] A rail placed 
or fixed at the side of something. 

1754 J. B \rtlft Genii. Fan in y (ed. 2) 354 I, el an assist- 
ant, standing on the side rail of n biake,. ,iaise the hoisc's 
tail veiy gently. 1790 W. II. Marshall Rur. Eion. Midi. 
II. 437 Gening, die ladduis and side tails of a waggon 
1805 K. W. Dickson Prut. Agih. I. 34 By means i,l ,1 
ciookeil side-i ail, bending archwise ove 1 1 lie hind wheel, the 
bodies.. are kept low. 1852 Wiggins Embanking 1 1 • Pl.u - 
ing gates and side-rails to those matshes, 1903 < om/iill 
Mag. Oct. 571, I leaned against the side. 1 ail lof the j.n lit] 
beside her. 

sideral (soi-deriil, Si’deral), a. Also 6 syder- 
all, 7-8 -al; 7 siderall. [ad. L. sTderdlis, f. 
sider-, sidtts constellation, star. Cf. F. sidjral, 
t syderal (1 6th cent.).] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the stars ; sidereal, slany. 

1594 Biundevil E.xerc. 11. 1. xvxviii. (1197) 170 b, The 

Astronomical! yeare is eithei Tiopiiall or Sydernll. 1653 
Gataker Vi nd. A nnot. Jei. 48 He sends for those of In-, 
Egyptian Wizards, wliotne he deemed most skilful in the 
Sideral Science. 1683 Moxon Mtch. E.xcrc., Printing -tf 
The Sydeial Obsei vations set foi th in Tycho’s name. 1807 
J. Barlow Columb. x. 7 So shone the eai th, as if (he sidei ,d 
train, Broad as full suns, had sail'd the ethert-a! plain. 
1870 Emerson Soc. Soli/, Wks. (Bohn) III. 2 , 1 who am 
only waiting.. to.. put diameteis of the..sideial orbits be- 
tween me and all souls. 

2 . Coming from, caused by, the stars. Chiefly 
of malign influences. 

x6xx Sfef-d Hist.Gt, lint. ix. xiii, § 27 As if it had heenu 
a syderall infection or geneiall Lunacy. 1667 Mn ion P. /.. 
x. 693 These changes in the Ileav’ns.. produc'd.. sideial 
blast, Vapour, and Mist, and Exhalation hot. 1708 J. 
Philips Cyder 1. 31 The veinal nippings and cold sjde/al 
blasts. 1799 Monthly Rev. XXX. 570 The viigin imul, 
fecundated.. by the sideral influence. 1805 Poet. Reg. 175 
Woise than mildew hoar Or Sideral blaT is lie. 
Siderant (si-derant), a. Path. [a. F. sidh-anL] 
Striking and paralyzing suddenly. 

1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 664 The 'type fond roy ante 1 
of French authors, which may also he called the fulminant, 
siderant, apoplectic-, or malignant type. 

Sidera-pMhite. [1. Gr. tribijpos iron 4 upOir-tn 
nndecaying.] (See quot.) 

1884 G> G. W. Lock Workshop Rec. Ser. in, 39 1 m \v 
alloy, which resembles silver, and is very ductile and malle- 
able, is composed of 65 parts iron, 23 of nirkel, 4 of tungsten, 
5 of aluminium, and 5 of copper. . .The metal is called ‘ sider- 
aphthite . 

t Si derate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L sider- 
dri to be planet-struck, f. sider-, sidus constella- 
tion, star.] trans. To strike with malign (sidereal) 
influence, to blast. Chiefly in passive: To be 
blasted, struck with lightning; also fig., to be 
thunder-struck. 

1623 Cockeram 1, Siderate , to blast. 1646 Sin T. Brownt 
Pseud. Ep. 335 Pans cauteiized, gangienated.-sideiated and 
mortified, become black. 1654 Vilvain hpit. Fst. v. xxxm. 
102 The 2 Persons that were suddenly sidei ated 01 slain and 
scorched in bed together with Lightning. 1679 V. Alsoi* 
Melius Inq. 11. v. 307 This is Demonstiatiun that puts the 
ConLroversie beyond ail exception, and the poor Non con- 
foi mists aie siderated with the violence of it 1 

Sidera tion. Now rare. Also 7-8 syd-. [ail. 
L. sideratio blast, blight, palsy, f. sideruri : see 
prec. So F. sideration, f syderation ( 1 6tli cent. ).] 
1 . Blasting of trees or plants. " 

1623 Cockfram it. A iv b, A Blasting thereof) Stellalian, 
Sy tie rat i on. 1656 Blount C*lossogr. y SyderatwH) Blasting 
of Irees with gieat heat and drought, Tree-plague. 1686 
Goad Ccfast. Bodies in. L 383 If God hath ordained Sidera- 
lion of Plants, or blasting of Fruits, must we accuse the 
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Creation ? 1651 Ray Creation (1714) 304 Producing a Morti- 
fication or Sydeiation in the parts nt Plants 1721 Bailey, 
Side ration, the Blasting of'i'reesoi Plants with an Eastern 
Wind or with excessive Heat and Drought. [Hence in 
Miller Card. Dut. (1731).] 

2 . Sudden paralysis ; complete mortification of 
any part of the body. 

1612 Coita Disc. Dang. Pract. P/tys.t. vii. 59 The sickeare 
also sodainly taken, .with a senselesse trance and generall 
astonishment 01 sideration. 1638 A. Rlad Chirm g. iv. 27 
An absolute coldnesse..causeth the sideration or death of 
the_ part. 1638 Drumm. of Havvtu. Irene Wks. (1711) 172 
This hath been in them a Sideration, the Blasting of some 
unhappy Influence. 170a C. Mathlr A lagti. Chr. vrr. vi. 
(1852) 575 Rabid animals, which, by a most unaccountable 
syderation ftom Heaven, had now neither strength nor sense 
left ’em to do anything for theit own defence, 

3 . Path. (See quots.) 

[1788 Med. Comm. II, 182 Sideratio, or Erysipelas of the 
head and face. 1809 Parr Med. Dut. II. 583 Sideratio, 
..a sphacelus or a species of erysipelas, vulgarly called a 
blast.} 1828-32 in Webster (citing Parr) 1849 Craig, 
Sideration, in Pathology, a name given to erysipelas of 
the face or scalp, from an idea of its being produced by the 
influence of the planets. 

Sidere, obs. form of Cider. 

Sidereal (saidla-rial), a. Also 7-9 siderial 
(7 syd -) ; 7-8 sydereal (7 -all), [f. L, sidere-us, 
f. suier-, sidus constellation, star + -AL.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the stars. 

1647 H. More Pref. to A ntipsychopannychia, Upon which 
pure blight sydereal phantnsms unprejudiced reason may 
safely woik. 1651 — Enthus. Tri, (1712) 32 That a Man 
lias a s> deteal body besides this terrestrial which is joined 
with the Stars. 169a J. Salter Triumphs of Jesus 24 Dis- 
play your Glories ye Sydeiial States. 1739 H. Coventry 
Philemon to Hydaspes in. 76 [A 1 most expiessive, as well 
as permanent Symbol of the Sidereal Splendoi s, xygz Phil. 
Tians. LXXXII. 26 Among the changes that happen in the 
sideieal heavens we enumerate the loss of stars. 1831 Car- 
lyle Sart. Res. 1. iii, What thinks Bootes of them, as he 
leads his Hunting-Dogs over the Zenith in their leash pf 
sidereal fire? 1868 Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) I. x. vii. 
137 That general Astronomy which includes our whole 
sidereal system. 1874 Farrar Christ I. iii. ag That any 
strange sidereal phenomenon should be interpreted as the 
signal of a coming king, was in strict accordance with the 
belief of their age. 

2 . Star-like, lustrous, bright, rare. 

1634 Bp. Hall Contempt ., N. T. iv. xiv. 201 With what a 
blushing astonishment doth she behold his sydereall counten- 
ance cast upon her. 1649 J. H. Atotion to Pari. 30 Pro- 
voking some sydereall and flaming soules to display them- 
selves in theii full..lustie. 

3 . Of periods of time : Determined or measiued 
by means of the stars. In sidereal day , month , 
year , lime (see qnots.). 

1681 Wharton Disc. Yrs. <$• Months Wks. (1683) 71 The 
Sydereal year is the space of time, in which the Sun retuins 
to the same star from whence lie departed. 1713 tr. 
Gregory's Astron. (1726) 1 . 242 The Astronomic Year is also 
twofold,., namely, the Sydereal and Tropical. TheSydeieal 
Year., is 36s Days, 6 Hours, and 10 Minutes neaily. 1794 
G. Adams Nat. ■f- Exper. Phil. IV, xlii. 127 Theie must be 
one more siderial day in a year than there are solar days. 
181a Woodhouse Astron. vtii. 50 A clock legulated by the 
transit of fixed stars, or adapted to sidereal time. 1846 A. 
Young Naitt. Did. 9 5 The interval between the depaituie 
and return of a meridian to the sun is called a solai day ; in 
the case.. of a star, a sidereal day. 1868 Lockyer Elem. 
Astron. §434 The sidereal month is the interval between 
two successive conjunctions of the moon with the same fixed 
star. 

b. Of a clock : Showing sidereal lime. 

181a Woodhouse Astron. Pref., An observation expressed 
by , . the seconds of a sidereal clock. 

4 . Of planetary or lunar motion : Relative to the 
stars. 

1815 T. Smith Panorama Sci. fy Art I. 354 Its annual 
sidereal revolution is calculated, by Laplace, to be per- 
formed in 1681 days, 17 hours, 57 seconds. 1833 Herschel 
Astron. viii. 252 The sidereal peiiods of the planets may be 
obtained.. by observing theii passages through the nodes 
of their orbits. 1868 Lockyer Guillemin's Heavens (ed. 3) 
<56 note, This revolution is called a sidereal revolution incon- 
tradistinction to the ‘synodic revolution ’, because, relatively 
to the Sun, the planet again occupies the same poition of 
the heavens. 

5 . Concerned with the stars. 

1833 Herschel Astron. 372 Chap. xii. Of Sideieal Asti o- 
nomy. 1833 — Pop. Led. Sit. v. § 28 (1873) 204 Thus open- 
ing another chaptei in the history of sideieal mensuration. 
1870 tr. Pouihet's Universe (1871) 319 The nebulae mark 
the limits of sidereal investigation. 

Hence Siderealize v . ; Side ‘really adv. , 

1816 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. I. 34 That very god- 
dess, whose peculiar symbol was a ship. ., is yet assei ted to 
be sidereally the moon. 1873 Pater Renaissance viii. 130 
German literature transformed, siderealised,. as we see it 111 
Goethe, reckons Winckelmann among its imitators. 

Side rean, a. rare. [f. as prec. + -ax.] Sid- 
ereal, starry. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Sidtreau, of, or like stars, shining, 
bright; heavenly. 1837 B. W. Procter Dram. Sc. 342 
They brought me down. .Siderean music from the Pleiades. 

Side-reous, a. rare" 1 , [f. Gr. trifypos iron.] 
Composed of iron. 

1830 Eraser's Mag. I. 303 Did the God of Hell, therefore, 
weep only from one eye, which rained the sidereous torrent 
of woe— the iron sleet of teary shower 1 _ 

Side rlo, a. rare" 1 . Peitaining to iron. 

1876 Encycl '. Brit. V. 459/2 These elements he asserted 
were composed of the three principles sideric salt and sul* 
phur and mercury. 


Si-derism 1 . [f. L. suier-, sidus star.] The 
doctrine of a sidereal influence upon teirestrial 
things or events. 1891 in Cent. Did. 

Si-derism 2 . [f. Gr. t nBrjpos iron.] The sup- 
posed effects of magnetic influence upon the 
human body. 

ri8 S o Ogilvme, Sideusmus.] 1891 in Cent. Did , 1898 Lang 
Making of Religion ii. 32 Ritter thought he had detected a 
new force, ‘ Siderism.’ 

Siderite 1 (snlerait, saidioTait). Min. [In eaxly 
use a. F. siderite (16th c.), or ad. L. siderites m., 
sideritis {., a. Gt. atSrjptTrjs, -my, f. artSrjpos iron. 
In later use directly f. Gr. aiSr/p-os 4- -ite I 2 b.] 

+ 1. .Loadstone. Ohs. 

1379 Puttenham Eng. Poesie, Partheniades (1811) vii. 50 
Not flint, I trowe, I am a Iyer; But sydente that feeles noe 
fier. 1607 ? Brewer Lingua iv. i, Hee fastens a post, vpon 
which he hangs me in a corde a Siderite, of Herculian stone. 
1694 Motteux Rabelais iv. Ixii, He hang’d on a Gibbet by 
a Rope a very large Siderite or iron-like Stone, ..commonly 
call’d Load-stone. 

2 . (See quot. 1623 and Siderites.) 

1623 Cocker am 11 1, Siderite, a stone like iron,hauing power 
to set variance amongst men. 1636 in Blount Glossogr. 
*86i King Antique Gems (1866) 67 The Siderites, of a steel 
colour and very heavy, were doubtless Sapphires, for they 
could be drilled by means of another Diamond. 

+ 3 . A phosphate of iron; pharmacosiderite, 
cube-ore. Obs. 

_ So named by Eergmann (1790) under the impiession that 
it svas a new metal. 

1795 Phil. Trans.. LXXXV. 333 The white mattei I sup- 
posed was the siderite of Bergman ; which is now believed 
to be phosphate of iron. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Alin. (ed. 2) 
II. J79 Iron in a Reguline stale united to Phosphorus is 
called Siderite. 1803 Phil. Trans. XCV. 323 The error 
which subsisted for a few years, respecting the compound 
formerly called siderite. 

f 4 . Hornblende, Obs.. 

i8ix Pinkerton Petral. I. 4 Siderite sometimes composes 
entire mountains.. -This important substance.. is the horn- 
blende of the German miners. Ibid. 9 In general.. when 
the substance has a ciystallised and silky appearance, it 
must be classed among the bidet ites. 

5 . A blue variety of quartz. 

Named by Moll (1797). 

1823 W. Phillips Alin. (ed. 3) 2:0 Siderite.. is compact, of 
a gteyish or gieenish bjue colour, is nearly as hard as 
quart/., and possesses a resinous or waxy lustre. 184s Penny 
Cycl. XIX. 200/1 Blue Quartz, Siderite, occurs crystallized 
and massive, i860 Piesse Lab. Clem. Wontiers 72 The 
beautiful amethyst, the blue siderite, the yellow Cairngoim. 

0 . Rhombohedral carbonate of iion, native fer- 
lous carbonate, spathic ii on-ore. 

Named by Haidinger (1844) ; also called Siderosf,. 

1830 Ansted Elem. Geol. Alin., etc. 20 6 There is a strong 
tendency in these crystalline carbonates to assume a splieu- 
cal foim; and hence the name Siderite and Sphaerosiderite. 
1879 Encycl. Brit. X. 228/2 Siderite, Chalybite, or Spathic 
Iron (carbonate of iron) occurs both crystallized and massive. 
1894 Harper's Alag. Jan. 410 Siderite, or spathic ore, so 
called from its sparry or glassy crystals, is a combination of 
iron with carbonic acid (F’e 0 C 0 2 ). 

7 . A meteorite consisting mainly of iron. 

_ x87«j Nature XII. 521/1 The great division of meteorites 
into iron masses 01 siderites, mixed masses or siderolites.., 
and aeiolites or stony meteorites, . .seems to be a sufficiently 
logical division. 1881 Ibid. XXIV. 308 The detection of 
carbon, while it agrees with the element’s occurrence in 
siderites and carbonaceous aerolites, leminds us [etc.]. 

Siderite 2 . Pot. [ad. L. sideritis, Gr. aiSrjpiris, 
f. alSrjpos iron : cf. prec.] A plant of the genus 
Sideritis ; see Iron-wort. 

. 1753 Chambers's Cycl. Stipjpl. s.v. Sideritis, In all the sidei- 
ites the flowers grow in circles round the stalks. 1828-32 in 
Webster (citing Coxe and Parr). 

+ Sideri'tes. Obs. = Siderite * (senses 1-3). 

1353 Eden Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 14 That whiche is of 
the coloureof yron is called siderites. x6ox Holland Pliny 
II. 629 Siderites is much like to yron. and supposed it is, 
That. .it. will breed discord and maintain dissention still. 
Of this Siderites is made another stone,.. called Sideiopocci- 
los, for the sundry spots therein. i6ix Cotgr., Siderite, 
the yron-like stone Sideiites, which, as some imagine, hath 
power to set men at oddes. 1730 Lcouardus' Mirr. Stones 
233 Siderites, is a Stone in Colour not much unlike Iron. 
1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 469 Regulus of manganese, 
sideiites, and legulus of molybaena. 

Sideritic, a. rare. [f. Siderite 1 + -10.] Of 
the nature of siderite (in senses .3 and 4). 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Alin , (ed. 2) II. 180 Sideritic Calx. 
This consists of Calx of Iron united to Phosphoric acid. 1811 
Pinkerton Petral. I. 8 As the stones, confessedly called 
basalts by the ancients, often present maiks of crystallisa- 
tion } being sideritic locks or pnmitive traps. 

Sldero- 1 (si’detp, ssialvro), combining form of 
Gr. otdypos iron. 

1 . In various names of minerals, as sidero-calcite , 
-i clepte , - graphite , -schisolite ; also sideromagnes- 
ian adj. 

A considerable number of other compounds, which have 
had little or no currency in English, may be found in 
Watts’ Diet. Chem. and Chester’s Did. Aim. 

1794 Kirwan Elem. Mm. 1 . 109 It may by inferred that 
Iraun spar, or ^sidero-calcite, exhibits m its composition 
various gradations to or from the spariy iron ore. 181 r 
Pinkerton Petral. 1 . 127 The sidero-calcite and ferri-Lal- 
cite of Kirwan have little connection with the present sub- 
ject. 1823 W. Phillips Alin. (ed. 3) 210 ’Sideroclepte. .is 
massive, translucent, of a yellowish green colour. x8yo 
J. Torrey in Amer. Jrnl. Sci. II. 176, I have just dis- 
covered a new mineral, or one which I cannot find de- 


scribed. It is a compound of metallic iron and plumbago. 
..I have called it “Sidero-graphtte. 1896 Chester Dut. 
Min., Siderographiie, .consideied a native compound of 
non and graphite, but probably a furnace product. 1811 
Pinkerton Petral. I. 131 It is so much impregnated with 
iron, that it belongs to the A sidei omagnestan rocks. 1823 
Biewsier's Ediu. Jrnl. Sci. II. 372 He [Dr. Wetnekingk] 
described *Sideroschisolite as occurring in small simple 
three-sided and six-sided pyramids. 1868 Watts Did. 
Chem. V. 240 Sideroschisolite, a feiroso-ferrous silicate, 
occurring.. in Brazil, in hexagonal ciystals. 

2 . In miscellaneous combs,, as Siderograph, an 
engraving produced by siderography. Sidero- 
gra'phic a., pertaining to siderography ; so Sid- 
erogra'phical a. (Webslei, 1828-32). Sidero- 
graphist (see quot.). Sidero’graphjr, a method 
of engraving on steel, introduced by Perkins and 
Fairman and employed especially for bank-notes. 
Sideroli’thic a , of the nature of a sideiolite. 
Si deroscope, an instrument used to detect min- 
ute quantities of iron by means of a combination 
of magnetic needles. Siderote'chny, * the metal- 
lurgy of iron’ {Cent. Did.). 

1875 Knight Did. Mech. 2174/2 *Siderogtaph. 1819 
(title), Specimens and Description of Perkins and Fairman’s 
Patent "Siderograplnc Plan to prevent Foigery [of bank- 
notes]. 1820 J. Perkins in Trans. Soc.Arts XXXVIII. 47 
We, the pioprietors of the Siderographic art. 1847 Webster, 
*Siderographist, one who engraves steel plates, or performs 
work by means of such plates. 1820 Gentl. Alag. XC. 1. 349 
*Sideiography. 1899 Edin. Rev. Oct. 326 Intermediate or 
*siderohtlnc varieties consist of an amalgam of metal and 
stone. 1828-32 Webster s.v , *Sideroscope. 1837 Brew st er 
Magnet. 352 This apparatus, which he calls a sidetoscope, 
is shewn in the annexed figure. 

SicLero- 2 (ssi'dero, si‘deio),ii regular combining 
form of L. suier-, sidus star, in si’derohth, - 
Siderolite - {Cent. Did.) ; si’deropore [ad. mod. 
L. siderofora, Elainville], one of a genus of 
zoophytes. 

1846 J. D. Dana Zooph. (1848) 5x9 They [the Seriatopores] 
graduate into the Skleropores on one side, and into the slen- 
der Pocillopores 011 the other. 

Siderolite 1 (si’derobit, soidiVrobit). [f. SiP- 
Eiio- 1 + -Lite.] A meteorite composed of a 
mixed mass of iron and stone. 

1863 Phil Mag. XXV. 49, I propose calling the inter- 
mediate vaiieties (including the Pallasites of Rose), in which 
the non is continuous and associated with silicate, by the 
term Aerosideiolites 01 Siderolites. 1873 Nature XII. 
522/1 The existence of great masses of siderolites like those 
of Pallas and fiom Atacama. 1883 Science 1 . 129/1 The iron 
has the associations usual in siderolite, 

Siderolite 2 . [ad. F. sidirolithe : see SiDEtto- 2 -] 
(See quot.) 

1849 Craig, Siderolites, a name given by Lamarck to those 
Nummulites which have ‘a stellated appearance, from the 
margin being bristled with points. 

Sideroma-ncyi. [f. Sidero-L] (See quot.) 
1823 Ck abb Technol. Did., Sidei omancy (Ant.), a species 
of divination performed by bui ning straws, &c., on led-liot 
iion, in which operation conjectures were formed from the 
manner of their burning, &c. 

Sideroma-ncy 2 . [f. Sideuo- 2 .] Foiecastiug 
the future by means of the stars. 

1859 Sat. Rev. VII. 179 What most likely the prophet 
would in conversation mention as a geneial scrimmage, 
but in sidei omancy describes as, ‘nations bristling with 
bayonets, &.c.‘ 

Si'de-rope. Also 6 sithe-. [Side j/l 1 ] 

+ 1. A trace for a horse. Obs. 

1483 Cath. A ngl. 339/ 1 A Syde rape, retinaculum, c 1320 
Alan. Ripon (Surtees) III. 206, ii lytyll lynys callyd syde 
ropes. 1336 Lane, Wills (Chetnani Sol. N.S) J. 15 In 
wneles, plooives, Iron sjdropes, ijshode wheles, w' h suche 
nessesaiyes, xxvr, 1599 Ibid. (1863) III, g, ix draught oxen 
w th duble furmtuie of yokes, waynes, and sitheropes. 

2 . A guy attached to a mast 01 pole. 

1726 Lloni Albertis Archit. II. 13/1 The head of the 
mast., we may guide., by means of the two side Ropes, as 
with two Reins. 

3 . A lope for clambeiing up a ship’s side. 

1839 Makryat Phant, Ehip xli, You might .have let me 
had a side-rope, my hearties. 

Siderose, and sb. rare. [f. Gr. oiSrjp-os 
iion + -ose t. Cf. Sidekous a. 2 ] 

A. adj. Similar to (that op iron. 

i8ti Pinkerton Petral. I. 4 Weight, siderose: sometimes 
appioaching the barytose, 

B. sb. = Siderite 6. 

Named by Beudant (1832). 

1836 Dana Min. (ed. 3) 85 Carbonate of Iron (Ironspar; 
Spathic iron ; Siderose). 

II Siderosis (siderewsis). Path. [f. Gr. aiSr/pos,] 
Accumulation of oxide of iron in the lungs. 

1880 Flint Princ.. Med. 186 The changes are similar to 
those of anthracosis and of siderosis. r8o8 Allbutt's Syst, 
Med. V, 248 Thus authors have described the results of in- 
haling . . metallic particles as siderosis. 
f Sidercrsous, a. Obs.— 0 [ad. late L. siderosus, 
f. sider-, sidus star.] (See quot.) 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Syderosous, Planet strucken ; also 
full of Stars. 

Siderostat (si'clerostset). Astr. [f. Sidero- 2 , 
after heliostat .] An astronomical instalment by 
which a star under observation may be kept within 
the same part of the field of a telescope. 

1877 G. F. Chambers Astron. (ed. 3) Vocal. 916 A form of 
the instrument [heliostat] specially used for astronomical 
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purposes is called a siderostat. 1878 Lockaer Stargazing 
343 One of the most iecent additions to astronomical tools 
is the Siderostat. 1881 Aijney Photogr. 289 Before the in- 
troduction of Foucault’s siderostat a telescope would have 
had to be mounted equatorially, and a clock motion would 
probably have been necessary. 

Hence Siderosta'tic a. 

1879 Proc. Roy.Soc. Dublin 1 1. 36 1 The Siderostatic Tele- 
scope . . is principally intended foi solar spectroscopic investi- 
gation. 1885 Agnes Clerke Hist. Astron. 450 An instru- 
nient with ‘siderostatic’ mounting. 

+ Si'cLerous, a) Obsr 1 [f. L. shier-, stilus 
star.] Star-like, sidereal. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Eh ill. xi. (1686) 104 The.mys- 
tical conjunction of Hawk and Lion, implying the genial or 
thesyderous Sun. 

SiderotlS, a. 2 rare. [f. Gr. criSijpos iron.] 
Having the qualities of iron ; ferreous. 

1811 Pinker j on Petral. In trod. p. xxxviii, The siliceous, 
the argillaceous, the magnesian [earths] ^contemporary with 
which two last, was that of the ferruginous, or..siderous. 
Ibid. 1. 1. Domain 1. Siderous. 

Siderurgical (siderSud^ikal), a. [f. next + 
-ical.] Pertaining to siderurgy. 

1870 tr. Figuier's Primitive Man 302 A model . .of a sider- 
urgical establishment belonging to the earliest iron epoch. 
1878 lire's Diet. Arts (ed. 7) IV. Suppl. 470 At present 
sideruiglcal industry yields two series of products. 
Siderurgy (siderSMdsji). [a. Gr. ffibrjpovpyta 
working in iron, f. ciSrjpovpybs an iron-worker, 
f. ffiSrjpos iron + tpyov work.] The metallurgy of 
iron and steel. 

189* in Cent. Did. 1897 Durh . Univ. frnl. 20 Mar. 297 
The art of siderurgy must have made considerable advances 
before it was possible to manufacture a flint and steel. 
’Sides (soidz), prep, and adv. Now dial, [aphelic 
f. Besides.] Besides ; moreover. 

1379 E. Hake News out of P mules Churchy d. Diij, All 
this theyle baue, and else much more, sydes Mai ch pane 
and grecne Cheese. in Eng. Dial. Diet. 1901 F. 

Hume Golden XVang-ho 1, 'Sides, they'll want to—. 

Si de-sa-ddle, sb. (and adv). [Side sb)] 

1 . A saddle so contrived as to enable a woman 
to sit with both feet on one (usually the left or 
near) side of a horse; in mod. use spec, one with 
horns or crutches to support and give a hold to 
the knees of the rider, who sits facing forward with 
the right knee raised. 

*493 Mem. Rtpoit (Surtees) III. 164 Imprimis sol. Wil- 
Ielmo Burton pro emendacione unius syd saddyl qua; fuit 
dominas Markyndfeld, s<£ a 1548 H all Chron., Hen. VIII , 
214 Wylliam Coffin Master of the Horses leadyng a spare 
horse with a syde saddle. *598 Stow Surv. 6s King Richard 
tooke to wife Anne, daughter to the King of Boheme, that 
first bi ought hither the riding upon side saddles. 1630 
Hakewill Apol. (ed. 2) 273 The vse of hoppes in oUr dritike, of 
riding in coaches, and of side-saddles, but since the time of 
Richard the 2 here with vs. 1661 Pepys Diary 17 Sept,, So I 
went.. to take leave, and of Mr. Townsend did borrow a 
very fine side-saddle for my wife. »7i6-8_ Lady M. W. Mon- 
tagu Lett.), xxxvi. 134 My side-saadle is the first that was 
ever seen in this part of the world. 1758 Johnson Idler 
No. 13 r 8 She has twenty covers for side-saddles. 1823 
Lady Granville Lett. (1894) 1. 228 Nobody has hinted at a 
side-saddle or wheeled vehicle for me. 1863 W. G. Palgrave 
Arabiall. 176 Were mounted our side-saddles and galloped 
homewards. rSBoin Mrs, P. O'Donoghue Ladies onllorse- 
back 266 Being able to sit square and tide straight on aside- 
saddle. 

b. Used as adv. On a side-saddle ; sideways. 
*883 Globe s N ov. (Cassell), Anne of Bohemia exhibited the 
new fashion of riding side-saddle which she had introduced 
into England. 1903 S laden Playing the Game x, 101 
The same bench does for natives and foreigners; the natives 
squat on it or sit on it side-saddle. 

2. attrib ., as side-saddle fashion , rider, riding , 
shoulders. 


157S R- B. Appius Ijr Virg. B3 With bobbing and bum, 
Our side saddle shoulders snal sheilde that doth come. 1788 
Cowfkr Let. to Rev. % Newton 19 April, He thenceforth 
rode behind, in the side-saddle fashion, with both legs on a 
side, and thus they proceeded till they came near to Oxford. 
1893 Mrs. A. M. JHayes {title), The Horsewoman : a Prac- 
tical Guide to Side-Saddle Riding. 1897 IVestm. Gan. 23 
Aug. 8/2, 1 started in the Haute Ecole, as aside-saddle rider. 

3 . Side-saddle flower (or plant), a. An 
American swamp-plant of the genus Sarracenia , 
the leaves of which retain a considerable quantity 
of water. 

For various explanations of the name see the eai lierquots, 

*73® Phil. Trans. XL. 347 From the Shape of the Flower, 
they aie in Viigima called the Side-saddle-flower. 1822 
HoHus Aughcus II. 19 Sarracenia Flava. Yellow Side- 
sa ddle Flower.. Purpurea. Purple Side-saddle Flower. 
..The name is derived From the fancied resemblance of the 
s !c lg a,u t0 ^ p '"‘ an ‘ 1 84£-5o Mrs. Lincoln Led. Bot. xx-xi, 
rog Ihis plant is found in swainps j its common name, Side- 
saddle flower, is given in teference to the form of its leaf. 
I?. 1 Bentley Man. Bot, 182 They may be seen in the 
1 itcber plants, .in the Side-saddle plant.,, and in many 
others. 1884 Harper's Mag. Nov. 840/2 The small plants 
called the American * side-saddle flowers’ {Sarracenia). 
b. The plant Darlingtonia californica. 

1 y ea i'. f ot - 3,84/1 The only species,.. known as the 
c-aiiiorman bide-saddle floweror Pitcher-plant, is apei ennial 
herb growing in marshy plates. 

Hence Side-saddle v. 

1778 Tickell Prol. to Camp, Side-saddle my horse ! all, 
lace my stays ! 189a A. E. Lee Hist. Columbus I 371 So 
numerous were the animals, saddled, and ‘ sidesaddled’, . 
that they were commonly spoken of as ' the cavalry ’. 


Si de-shoot. [Side sb) 23 c.] A shoot growing 
out fiom the side of a stem. Also fig. 

1721 Mortimer Hud. II. 222 The strongest Side-shoots 
having Joints sufficient for laying, arc to be chosen. 1786 
Abercrombie Card. Assist, no Plant, and propagate bg 
slips and cuttings of the side-shoots, and rooted off-sets. 
1825 Greenhouse Comp. 1 . 129 At no time should more than 
one flower-bud be allowed to come forward on each side- 
shoot. 1868 Rep. U.S. Comm.' Agric. (1869) 256 The first 
step is to trim away the straggling side-shoots. 1890 Child 
Ballads IV. 40 This broil was 110 sooner settled than another 
sprouted, a side-shoot from the same stem. 

Si'de-sliow. [Side sb. 1 24 d.] A ‘ show ’ 
which is subsidiary to a larger one ; a minor attrac- 
tion in an exhibition or entertainment; hence, a 
minor incident or issue, a subordinate matter or 
affair. 

*853 Barnum Life xii. 316 In attending to what might be 
termed my ‘side shows ’, or temporary enterprises, I have 
never neglected the American Museum. *884 Dickens' 
Did. Loud. 24/3 The price of admission is one shilling, be- 
sides ‘side shows'. 1893 Daily News 11 Jan. 2/3 A charity 
bazaar, and .. the entertainments which are given at those 
places in what are called the side shows. 
fig, 1884 Times (weekly ed.) 17 Oct. 17/2 General Butler 
is conducting his Speech-making ' side-show ’ through New 
York, igoo IVestm. Gaz. 11 Sept. 2/1 The ‘side shows as 
the various sectional meetings are termed, were all well 
attended. 

attrib. 1894 Daily News 28 June 6/3 With so little side- 
show attraction. 

Si 'de-slip, si), [f. Side sb) -t- Slip sb. and ».] 
+ 1 . ?A slope or rise. Obsc 1 

In mod. Line. dial, on the side-slip n/"means ‘somewhat 
to the side of. 

1649111 Auhaeol. (1792) X. 434 The scite of this manor 
house being placed on the side slipp of a rising ground. 

2 . An illegitimate child. Cf. By-slip 2. 

1872 Gao. Eliot M'tddlem. xi, The old man., left it to this 
side-slip of a son that he kept in the dark. 

3 . * A division at the side of the stage of a 
theatre, where the scenery is slipped off and on.' 

1882 in Imperial Diet. (Annandnle) Suppl. 

4 . A slip taken from the side of a plant. 

1891 in Cent. Diet. 

6. The action or fact of slipping sideways, esp. 
on the part of a cycle or motor-car. 

1B96 Daily News 16 Nov. 4/2 Cyclists .. came igno- 
niimously to earth by reason of the demon 1 side-slip ’. 1898 
IVestm, Gaz. 5 Dec. 5/1 A lady cyclist met with a serious 
accident from side-slip near Leylonstone. 

TIence Si'de-slip »., to slip sideways. 

1887 Cycling (Badm, Libr.) 359 Side-slipping.— Most riders 
of dwarf bicycles have experienced this when riding on 
greasy roads. 1002 in Cassells Did. Suppl. 1904 Blackw. 
Mag. Oct. 534/1 They will prance and curvet, sideslip [etc.), 
t Sideslips, adv. Obs.~ x In 4 sideslepis. [Cf. 
prec.] ? Sideways, aslant. 

c 1330 R. Brunnf. Chron. fVace (Rolls) 13162 On Bore) & 
Cador (?at formest went, pe Romayns a-side \v.r. sideslepis] 
011 hem glent. 

Sidesman, (ssi-dzman). [f. Side sb .* Cf. 

Sideman.] 

1 . One of the persons elected as assistants to the 
churchwardens of a parish. 

There is no foundation for the statement, which is as old 
as the 17th cent., that sidesman in this sense is a corruption 
of synodsman. In the 17th cent, assistant is sometimes 
used interchangeably with sidesman. 

1632 D. Lupton Lend, fy Co. Carbonadoed, Apparators, 
They have much businesse with the Churchwardens and 
Sides-men. 1667 Anew. Quest, out of North 12 There aie 
in all, Threescore and fourteen thousand Churchwardens 
and Sides-men in England, 1726 Ayliffe Parergon 171 A 
Gift of such Goods, made by them without the Consent of 
the Sides-men or Vestry, is void. *766 Entick London IV. 
45 Two church-wardens, and two sidesmen. 1837 Toulmin 
Smith Parish 70 A part of what has, more lately, been 
leckoned as one duty of the churchwardens, — the making of 
presentments— was formerly that of the Sidesmen only. 
1898 IVestm. Gaz. 2 Feb. 3/1 General Moberly was for some 
twenty years a sidesman at this church. 
fig. or transf. 1644 Bulwer Chiron. 7 But have likewise 
punctuallyset downe the office of these sides-men the Hands. 
*7*6 M. Davies A then. Brit. II. 210 Those Preaching sides- 
men of Prophesying Congregations. 1886 J. Corbett Pall 
of Asgard II. 193 On either side, the men of undei standing, 
whom the young king had taken for his sidesmen, had their 
place. 

b. An assistant to a municipal or civil officet . local. 
1833 Municipal Corpor. Rep, 2583 The Sides-men [of 
Beaumaris] aie assistants merely to the town stewards, and 
similarly appointed 1883 Law Times LXXIX. 156/1 The 
cutting of the wood in Wedholme fell into the hands of six- 
teen sidesmen elected by the tenants. 

+ 2 . Apaitisan; = Sideman 2. Obs. 

1648 Milton Tenure of Kings 4 1 How little leasure would 
they find to be the most pragmatical Sidesmen of every 
popular tumult and Sedition ? 1651 Cleveland Poems 22 
He, with his little sides-man Lazaius 

3 . A player in the game of bowls. 

1843 Proc. Berw, Nat. Club II. 54 One of the sidesmen 
runs before, and.Iays_ himself down at the spot most suitable 
for the ball striking, in order that his marrow rony direct Ins 
aim thither. 

4 . One who supports another from the side. 

1863 Pilgr. Prairies I. 271 Placing Wahtogachto 011 the 

quietest [hone], supported. .by two able sidesmen, [they] 
took their way across the prairie. 

Si de-step, sb. [Side sb) or adv.'t] 

1 . A step to one side. Also Sc., a false step 
wrenching the limb (Jam. 1883). 


1847 Infantry Man. (1834) 48 The side 01 closing step 
must, .be frequently pi actised. 1839 F. A Griffiths A* til. 
Man. (1862} 6 The length of the side step, which is always 
taken in quick time, is io inches. 

2 . A step fixed to the side of a ship, vehicle, etc. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's lVord-bk._ 625 Side-slops, pieces of 
wood bolted to the side of a ship for the convenience of 
ascending. 

Hence Si'cLe-step v., to step to one side. 

1901 Set ibner's Mag. Apr. 422/1 Skipper, .laiscd his head, 
and side-stepped stiffly. 

Si de-stick. Printing. [Side j/'. 1 23b.] One 
of a pair of sticks, usually of wood, with one side 
slanting, used in locking up a form. 

1683 Moxon Mcch. Excrci, Printing p. viii, By FiiriiUuiii 
is meant the Head-sticks, Foot-sticks, Side-slicks, ..and 
Quoyns. 1728 Chamiiers Cytl. s.v. Printing, Some of these 
are placed at the Top of the Pages, call’d Ucadsthks ; 
others at the Sides, call’d Side-sticks. 1808 St owi.u P> inter's 
Grammar 203 Having dressed the inside of our pages, we 
proceed to do the same to their outsides, by putting side 
sticks and foot sticks to them. *879 Print. Trades frul. 
xxvni. 12 The inventor claims for them that they aru a 
perfect system of locking-up without side.sticks. 

Si’de-table. [Side sb) 23.] A table placed 
beside the wall of a room (esp. a dining-room), 
or to the side of a main or high table. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xii. 2oo po fiat seti’ii alio syde fable 
or with |iesoueieignesofl»ehalle. 1393 — C.xvr. 44 Pacienu' 
and ich. .seten by ous selue at a syd-lable. 1 1430 in Aum- 
gier Syon (1840) 377 Othei sustres schal sylte at the syde 
tables In ther older as they he professyd. 1483 Cc/y Papeis 
(Camden) 135 We scliuld pave noo more forowie Imrdd hut 
iij s. iiij d. u. a woke at the hye tstlnill anil ij s. viij d. at the 
syde tabull. C *500 1 ' or to serve a Lord in Bailees Ilk. ( dlbLi) 
368 After the high principal! tabill sette with brede & salte, 
tlienne salte-selors shall he sette uppon the syde-t.ihlys. 
1617 Mohvsdn I tin. 111. 133 Towards the confines of Flan- 
ders, the Hoasts onely cover the table, and a side table, 
upon which everie passenger hath his glassc. *665 I’l t'Ys 
Diary 13 Sept., The wind, blowing into tlietuutn.., filing 
down agieat blow-pott that stood upon the side-table. 1710 
Addison Tatler No. 148 P 10, 1 saw a noble Sirloin on the 
Side- Table. *760-72 II. Brooke Pool of Qual. (iPohjI IV. 
58 Harry 01 dered a side-table to he covered foi him and 
them. 1848 Dickens Dombey xxvi, Besides which, the 
Nanve had private zests and flavours on a siile-table, with 
which the Major daily scotched himself. 1888 1 J. K. Win- 
ter’ Bootle's Childr. xiii, The pantry-hoy and the two 
kitchen-maids, .took their own meals at a hide-table in tin 
same 100m. 

Si’de-track, sb. Orig. U.o. [Side sb) 23.] 
A railway siding. 

1881 Chicago Times 34 May, The side-tracks of all the 
roads along nearly their entire lengths were filled w ith 1 ars 
loaded with freight. 1894 Times 3 May 9/4 The stolen 
tiain was eventually run on aside track at I'almci, in Wash- 
ington State. 

Si de-track, v. Orig. U.S. [f. prec.] 

1 . traits. To run or shunt (a train, etc.) into a 
siding. Also fig., to push or set aside. 

1881 Chicago Times 14 May, It [the corn] has been wd< - 
tracked and kept in the sun ami tain somewhere along the 
road. x886 Pall Mull G. 19 June 14/1, I saw several new 
locomotives which had been side-tracked ami allowed logo 
to ruin. 

Jig. 1889 Voice (N. York) 4 Apr., In the end, that tnuise 
will side-tiack and defeat the refoun. 1897 Pop. .'»/ 
Monthly Nov. 36 Such a project was, in fact, sidetiacked 
in favor of the census of school childicn. 

2 . init. To ltui into a siding. Also fig., to di- 
verge from the main road or couise. 

1888 Harper's Mag. Mar. 650 One tiain hail side-trailed 
to await the train (turn the opposite direction. 1893 Ad- 
vance (Chicago) 8 June, The business of the tninistrr is to 
preach the gospel, not . . to side-track on great moral issues. 
Hence Si'de-tracked ppl. Si'de-tracking 
vbl. sb. 

1802 ifith Ann. Report Amer. Miss. 140 These side- 
tracked brothers and sisters of our own Protestant Jineag>. 
1892 A. E. Lee Hist. Columlms II. 209 bids'll aching amply 
sufficient for the great mass of sojourning special trains was 
provided. 

Si de-view. [.Side sb) 24 b.] A view of any- 
thing obtained or taken fiom the side. Also fig., 
a side-reference to something. 

1715 Poi'E Iliad Pref. C 3, He not only gives us the full 
Piospects of Things, but several unexpected Peculiarities 
and Side-Views, tmobserv’d by any Painter but Homer. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (1768) II. 75 Only, that 1 know, 
she has a side-view to her daughter. 1793 HolcrofT tr. 
Lavater's Physiog. i. 14 Passion .. will snatch off the mask 
and give, us a side-view of their true foim. 18*9 Panto, 
logia s.v. Shipbuilding, The whole length of the ship is repre. 
sented according to a side-view, peipendicular to the keel. 
1839-32 Bailf.y P'cstus 105 When both ai e side-view s only of 
one thing. 1877 Rncycl lit it. VII. 170,2 On the side view, 
by which the valve is presented to the eye of the observer. 

Si' de walk. Also side-walk, side walk. [Side 
sb) 23.] 

1. A walk or path running parallel to a mam or 
central one. rare 

1667 Da\ enan r & Dryden Tempest r. ii, Tia composed of 
three walks of cypie.ss-ttees; each side-walk leads to a 
cave.. .The middle-walk is or great depth. 

2 . A (raised) path for loot-passengers along the 
side of a street, road, etc.; a footway or [lave- 
ment. Now U.S. 

1739 Labelvf. Piers IVestm. Bridget*) The Side. walk-; for 
the Foot-passengeis are.. raised about a Foot above the 
Carriage-way. 1815 J. Adams IVks, (1856) X. 125 Walking 
in the streets of Philadelphia, I met, on the opposite side- 
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walk, Colonel Joseph Lyman. 1837 Hawthorne Twice- 
told T. ii, The side walks of the street., are immediately 
thronged with two long lines of people. 1883 Harper's Mag. 
Apr. 724/1 O11 the outside of the sidewalk were planted 
American elms. 

attrib. 1883 Century Mag. Oct. 929/2 Little set mons in 
rhyme that are stne to catch the ear and to become hack- 
neyed as a sidewalk song. 1899 Scribner's Mag. XXV. 
58/2, 1 followed the shadows of the sidewalk- trees down to 
the next corner. 

Hence Si'dewalked a. or ja. pple., having, or 
provided with, sidewalks or foot-pavements. 

1884 Harper s Mag. Mar. 516/2 There is. no sidewalked 
street. 1893 Home Mission H. York LXV. 593 Miles of 
streets have been opened, gtaded, planked, and sidewalked. 

Si de-wall. [Side sbd 23 .] A wall forming 
the side of a structure, room, or enclosure. 

1381 Durham Halm. Rolls (Surtees) 171 Et quod le sid- 
wall sit in altitudine vij pedes, ci 470 Gol. fy Caw, 249 Aponc 
that riche rivei . .The side-wallis war set. 1535 Coveroali: 
Ezek. xli. 9 The thicknessc of the syde wall without. 164a 
Fuller Holy <$■ Pi of. St. iv. xxi. 352 Which two Proverbs 
speak no mote contradiction, then hethatsaith that the two 
opposite side-walls of an house hold up the same roof. 1690 
w. Walker Idiomat Anglo-Lat. 238 It was almost side- 
wall high. 1736 Li-.oni Alberti's Arcfiit, II. 62/2 The tail 
or side-wall of the Bridge. ..The height of this side-wall., 
must be four foot. 1815 Scott Guy M. xxvii, The side-walls 
had long since given way to time. 1844 H. Stephens Bk, 
Faun II. 420 Upon this the side-walls are to be founded. 
1884 W. C. Smith Kildroslan 43 One sidewall long had in 
ruins lain. 

transf. 1868 Rep. U.S. Comm. Agric. (1869) 258 The 
stakes are the means of adding side- walls, as it were, to the 
hedge. 1882 Bentley Man, Bot. (ed. 4) 52 Sieve-plate on 
the side-wall. 

Sideward (sai'dwgid), adv. and a. [f. Side 
sb.1 Cf. MDu. sijtwcrt, zijdwaert .] 

A. adv. Towaids one side or the other. 

c 1430 Art Hombryng 3 We writene in this art to the lift 
side-warde, as aiabicne writene, that weren fyndeis of this 
science, a 1513 Fauyan Chon. (1516) v. cxxvii. 64/1 Euyn 
soo became of nym,. .he inyghte goo or Ryde frowaideor 
sydewarde, but towardc the Chapcll myglit he in no wyse 
atteygne. a 1586 Sidney Arcadia in. (1605) 278 He fell 
side-ward downe. i6zi Quarles A rgalus <y P. (1678) 117 
With that blow Amphialus last made, his arm had so O’er- 
stiuckit self; that sideward to the ground He fell. 1663 
Marq. Worc. Cent. Jnv. § 95 Whether the Deer run for- 
ward, sidewaid, or start backward. 1831 Blackw. Mag 
XXX. 972 Stones far outshooting, or sideward leaving the 
lee. 1851 Trench Study Words ii. § 36 The leaps and 
spiings, now forward, now sidewaid, now upward. x888 
Harper's Mag. Apr. 740 Frenzied blasts came to bullet the 
steamer forward, sideward. 

B. adj. I. Diiected, moving, or lending towards 
one side. 

1831 Lardner Hydrost. vii. 131 In sailing vessels this side- 
ward inclination is a matter of comparatively slight impoit- 
ance. 1878 Besant & Rice Celia’s Arb. I. xi. 152 A few 
weeks before, and they weie striding with a sideward luich 
after cows. 1899 Wcsim, Gaz. 9 Aug. 2/1 The sun.. then 
rises with a slight sideward movement. 

2. Situated on one side j lateial. 

1866 Aiticen Pract. Med. II. 59 Shaip collision among the 
blood-discs, passing from sideward veins into a large vessel. 

Si'dewards, adv. [f. Side sbd Cf. Du. 
zijwaarts, G. seilwarts.’] 

Syduatdys in the Promp. Parzi. (E.E. T. S.) 410 is app. 
an error for sydnandys Sidenii and. 

1. To one side. Cf. Sideward adv. 

a 1648 Ld. Herbert Life (1886) 73 When it is requisite 
only to make a horse go sidewards, it will be enough to keep 
the reins equal in his hands. 1694 Martens' Voy. Spitzbcrgen 
vaAic.Sev. Late Voy. n. 114 He doth not look downwaids, 
but streight before, and sidewards. 1807 W. Taylor in 
Monthly Mag. XXIII. 13 The rash fling sidewaids. 

2. In a position on one side ; aside. Also const. 
of or from. 

1723 Pres. State Russia II. 4x0 Docks foi building of 
Ships are now Sidewards of the Citadel. 1827 Carlyle 
Germ. Rom. II. 139 Sidewaids fioin the faun-house lay 
some offices foi the storing of produce and implements. 
1871 B. Taylor Faust ( 1875) I. xiv. 153 And side-waids she, 
with young unwakened senses, Her simple, homely life 
commences. 

Si de- waver, dial. Also 7 -wiver, 9 -wafer, 
-wefer. [f. Side sbP with obscure second element. 

With sense i cf. the Nortluimb. iuzoaver, tniviver a bar 
of wood inside a boat, on which the seals test. Sense 2 
seems to be derived from the veibs wave or waver.] 

1. A purlin. 

x6ix Cotgr., Pilicre , ..a side-wauer. 1641 Louth Rec. 
(1891) no To Gaiter for two fyne Ponies for sidewivers for 
the schole, vs. vj d. 1671 in Holmes Pontefract Bk. Entries 
(1882) 103 1 tern, for syde wavers, 2. a o. 1703 Tijokesuy Let. 
to RayfBawks, the large timber beams that support the loof 
by sign-trees, under the side-wavers. 1788 W. H. Marshall 
Yorksh. II. 351 Sidewavcr , the purline of a roof. 1850 
Parker Gloss. Arch. (ed. 5)377 In some districts purlins are 
called libs,.. in Lincolnshire side-wavers. 

2. Coal-mining. (See qnot. 1851 .) 

1851 Greenwell Coal-trade Terms , Hoi thumb. <J- Durh , 
Side-wavers, the loose sides of a drift or open-cast, whicli 
would, if unsupported, soon fall. 1868 Scott Ventilat, Coal- 
mines 28 (E. D. D.), A side-wafei, or a frame of stone, most 
dangerous to look at, as it appealed leady to drop. Ibid. 

31 Thesides of the shaft, .had given way ; large side-wefers 
had slidden off. 

Si deway, sb. Also side-way. [Side jA 1 23 . 
Cf. MDu. sift-, zijdweih ( D\x.zijweg),(j . seilenweg, 
Da. sidevej , Sw. sidavag,] 

1. A path or way diverging from, or lying to the 
side of, a main road ; a byway ; also jig. 


1552 Huloet, Bypathes, bywaye, or sydewaye, out of the 
hyghe waye. x66o F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 220 We 
took a Mde-way towaids the towns. 1832 Brewster Hat. 
Magic ii. 17 In a path or load where theie was no side-way 
by which the figure could escape. 1874 Lisle Carr % 
Gwytuie I. iii. 69 Fiom this hei mind would slant of! into a 
sideway. 

2. A (raised) path along the side of a road ; a 
footway. Now U.S. Cf. Sidewalk 2 . 

1738 Richardson He Foe's Tour Gt. Brtt. (ed. 2) III. 319 
A Causeway or Walk, well pav’d with flat Fieestone, such 
as the Side-ways in Cheapside and Cornhtl. 1852 D. G. 
Mitchell Reveries Bachelor ^ iv. 1. vii, Below, dim figures 
are gathering on the nairow sideways to look at the solemn 
spectacle. 1886 Philadelphia, Times $ Apr. (Cent.), Every 
inch of 1 oadway, . . and every inch of sideway, . . was covered 
by people. 

attrib. 1804 J. Grahame Sabbath (1808) 24 Mark the 
father 'mid the sideway thiong. 

Sideway, adv. and a. [Side sb. >] 

A. adv. = Sideways adv. 

i6iz Peacham Genii. Exerc. (1634) 33 The beames of the 
Sunne comming oblikely or sideway. 1715 Leoni Palladio's 
Ai chit. {1740)1. 8The first course being laid the lesser pait 
out-side ; the second the length laid side-way. 1776 Trial of 
Hundocomar 21/2 Maha Rajah then looked at me sideway 
angtily. 1793 Smeaton hdy stone L. § 174 At the distance 
of a foot sideway it might have got through by pieicing the 
wall alone, c 1850 Lowell Extreme Unction vi, My snake- 
tin ned nature, sunk in slime, Starts sideway with defiant 
hiss. 1851 Hawthorne Ho. Seven Gables vt, The faint 
gleam.. showed the blanched paleness of her cheek, turned 
sideway towards a corner. 

B. adj. Directed or moving towards or from 
one side ; indirect ; sidelong. 

_ c 1800 R. Cumberland y. de Lancaster (i8oq) 1. 274 Pay- 
ing a side-way compliment to his daughter. x8xo Crahue 
Borough iii. 522 But theie is hope that from these founts 
may flow A side-way. stream, and equal good bestow. 1863 
Geo. Eliot Romola iv, [He] turned a slow sideway gaze on 
the stranger. 1883 Honconf. .$■ Independent 20 Dec. 1146/3 
A stolen sideway peep into other men’s bosoms. 

Sideways (sardw^'z), adv. and a. [f. Side 

sb . 1 + -WAYS.] 

1. Prom one side. 

1577 B- Googe Hcresbach's Hush . ur. (1586) 128 Let him 
that keepes them, offer them a little meate, not sidewaies, or 
behinde, but before coying them al the while. 1712 Sped. 
No. 524 r6 Wheie they lost the full Piospcctof the Radiant 
Pillai, and saw jt but side-ways. 1725 Fam. Diet. s.v. 
Rabbet , If the. Wind be side-ways, it may do well enough. 

2. Presenting the side instead of the face, front, 
or end ; with the side foremost ; in the direction 
of the side ; facing to the side, etc. 

1598 W. Pmi.Lip tr. Linschoten 5 But it is a 
and we must alway lie sidewaies in the wind all 
wee come to the cape de Bona Speranza. x6xa Peacham 
Genii. Exetc m. ix. (1634) l 57 A Lion is given sometimes 
but halfe,. .sometime but his head only, which is never borne 
but sideways, and with one eye. 1713 Deriiam Phys. Theol. 
Pref. (17.20) 6 The Beaids..are not to be seen, unless they 
are laid in a due postuie in the Microscope, viz. side-ways. 
1771 Lucko.mbe Hist. Print. 344 Taking . . five quiies off his 
Heap in both his hands. ,he shakes them long-ways and 
side. ways, to and fro. 18x8 Cobbett Polit, Reg. XXXIII. 
596 Their great Quack.. would have pushed them along, 
either long-ways or side-ways, head-foi emost or heels-foie- 
most, through all their difficulties. 1840 Dickens Old C. 
Shop v, Some side-ways, some head first, some stern first. 
1866 G.. Macdonald Ann. Q.Neishb. ix. (1878) 140 A. .nar- 
row .stairj upon which two people could not pass without 
turning sideways and squeezing, 
b. Const, to or towards. 

1795 Southey Letl.fr. Spain (1799) 104 The course of the 
Ezla. .has altered much since the bridge was built. It now 
stands sideways to the current. 1825 J. Neal Bro. yona- 
ihan I, 79 Lucy Armstrong,, sat., side ways towards Peters. 

3. Jn a lateral or sidewaid direction; towards 
one side ; obliquely. 

x6ix Cotgr., A eostiere, aside, sideling, side waye.s. e 1618 
Moryson l tin. iv. viii. (Roxb ) 142 And two [guns] of like 
gieatnes.. were turned towards the Gallye to shoote syde- 
wayes. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. vii. 236 The Atoms may 
not only fly side-ways, but oser likewise and under each 
other. <*1774 Golusm, Sum. E. ip. Philos. (1776) I. 408 
Thus far as to water spouting horizontally, or as we usually 
saysidewnys from a vessel. 1798 Coleridge A nc. Mar. jh. 
xiv, We listened and looked sideways up 1 1838 W hewell in 
Idfi{ 1881) 191 The horse slipped down side-ways on a hard- 
frozen slope, and I fell on my .shoulder. 1868 Lockymi 
Fllent. A sir on. § 176 He will find that the axis is not then 
inclined either to or from the Sun, but sideways 1892 A. 
Riichie Rec. Tennyson 1. viii. 48 He told me Jo look. .if the 
field-lark did not come down sideways upon its wing, 
b. With a scornful side-glance; askance. 
i860 Miss Kavanagh Seven Years III. 142 If anyone 
should look sideways at you for what has passed, let that 
person expect to settle it with me. 

4. So as to incline to one side. 

1631 Milton Ep/t. M a;ch'ess Winchester 42 But the fair 
blossom hangs the head Side-ways. 1870 Swinburne Ess. .$■ 
Stud. (1875) 333 A beautiful head of a youth bent sideways. 

5. At one side (of a place). 

17. . in Chambers' Cycl. (1755) s.v. Coursing , No hoi seman 
or footman is to go before or sideways, but all strait behind. 
1805 Eugenia de Acton Hints of Desert II. 2 We proceeded 
. .till we teached a cottage, about a mile sideways of Marstou. 

6 . By atx indirect way or route ; indirectly. 

1723 Pres. St. Russia II. 277 Whatever Provisions were 
with the greatest difficulty bought up Sideways in the 
Country and carried to them, were to be paid for double 
and treble the value, 1877 Tennyson Harold 1. i. 260 Side 
not with Tostig in any violence, Lest thou be sideways 
guilty of the violence. 

7. As adj. = Sidewa t a. 


side-wind, 
nost untill 


1868 Rep. U.S. Comm. Agric (1869) 253 There will be no 
sagging, nor any side-ways deflection of the setting guide 
1 ^ or the row. 1899 Daily Hews 6 Dec. 5/ 1 The present Eh ess 
seats at Lord's aie in the gtand stand with a sideways view 
of the game. 

Si de-wind. Also side wind, sidewind. 

[Side sb. 1 ) 

1. A wind blowing from one side, or on the side 
of a vessel, etc. 

i 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xt. iii. (Bodl. MS.), Wyndes 
' hep twejue, foure Jierof bep icleped caidinales, chief winde-, 
and .viii. collaterals, syde windes. c 14x0 Master of Came 
(MS. Digby 182) ii, pet kynde is for J>e moste parte to flee 
euer in )>e wynde, till he be neie oucrcome ; 01 at the leste 
syde wynde so Jxit it be euei in his nosethrille. 1598 [see 
Sideways adv. 2]. 1604 E. G[rimsione] D' Acosta's Hist. 

Indies lit. xi. 155 The force of the winde continuing still, 
being a side wind, the Admiralles shippe discovered an 
opening. x666 Dhvden Ann. Mirab. ccxxxvi, One mighty 
squadron, with a sidewind sped, Through nairow lanes his 
cumbeiea fire does haste. 1776 Gibbon Decl. F. xiii. I. 
434 Orators have celebrated the daring courage of the 
Romans, who ventured to set sail with a side-wind, and on 
a stormy day. i8or Siiiuit Spot is .y Past. u. 1. 56 He 
ought also to know how to take the advantage of a side 
wind. 1858 Greener Gunnery 133 A strong side wind was 
blowing at the time, 
b. In figurative contexts. 

1611 Middleton & Dckker Roaring Girl 1. i, With a 
side winde Must I now saile, else I 110 hauen can finde. 
1642 Fuller Holy # Prof. St. 111. hi. 157 Some sail to the 
port of their own praise by a side-wind. 16m Dryden Dcd. 
AC net's Ess. (ed. Ker) II. 164 All this while I have been 
sailing with some side-wind or other lowaid the point I pro- 
posed in the beginning. 

2. fig. An indirect means, method, or manner. 
Chiefly in phr. by a side-wind. 

1648 C. Walker Hist. Independency 1. 119 What they 
could not carry with a fore-wind, they now brought in 
againe with a side-wind. 1658-9 Button's Diary (1828) IV. 

9 Let us come to a question by a side-wind, ratliet than by 
no wind. 1726 Swift Gulliver 1. v, Others.. could not for- 
bear some Expressions, which by a Side-wind reflected on 
me. 1766 Blackstone Comm. II. 117 Acts of parliament 
have by a sidewind countenanced and established them. 
181a Ann. Reg., Gen Hist. 18 The fact of which excess 
only came out by a side wind when the bill was brought 
foi ward. *841 J. W. Croker in C. Papers 12 Feb., Let the 
House -pass a distinct law against the piactice, but not 
attempt to do it by a sidewind. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commw. 
I. x. 132 This is an attempt to evade and by a sidewind 
defeat the provision of the Federal Constitution. 

3. all rib. as adj. Indirect, oblique ; illegitimate. 
i68oOwen Union among Protestants Wks. 1851 XIV. 521 

Tins jurisdiction, exeicised with a side-wind power distinct 
from the public justice of the nation, is a great cause ot 
weakening. 170a Eng. Theophrastus Pref. 2 Others, by 
tlie nipping strokes of a side-wind Satyr, have endeavoured 
to tickle men out of their Follies. 1812 Examiner May 
293/1 The sort of side-wind defence which some of his 
Majesty's Ministers had set up. 1863 Cowden Clarice 
Shaks. Char. xiil. 339 One of those si y, side-wind girds at 
the French. 1897 Trans Devon Assot. XXIX. 455 Regi- 
nald. ., side-wind soil of Henry I. 

Hence Si’de-winded a., — sense 3 ; also as adv., 
by a side-wind, indirectly, rare. 

1710 Hew Map Trav High-Ch. Apostle 4 [He] had 
written side-winded for the Pagan Pretender’s 'Title. 1825 
T. HooicAVyNwgJ Ser. 11. Sntherl. (Colburn) 19, 1 discovered 
..by aside-winded inquiry, that he is. .worth more than 
two hundred thousand pounds. 1833 — Pat son's Dan. 11. 
xi, Einma received these side-winded lectures as her father 
wished. 

Si’de-winder f. U.S. and dial. [f. Side sb." 1 + 
winder a blow.] A heavy blow with the fist de- 
livered from or on the side. Also fig. 

1x1859 * n Bartlett Dht, Attter. s.v,, 'To seize.. the oppot- 
tunity of dealing Recorder Smith what the hoys call a side- 
winder. x86o O. W. Holmes Professor ii, 'The boys of my 
time used to call a hit like this a ‘side-winder’. 

Si‘de-winder 2 . U.S. [f. Side + Wind v.] 
A species of rattlesnake, Crolalus cerastes. 

1888 Riverside Hat, Hist. III. 402 'The New Mexicans 
have named this animal the * side-winder ', because of the 
slightly lateral motion which they have in passing forwards. 

Side-wipe. dial, and U.S, [f. Side sbj + 
Wipe sb.) 

1. An indirect rebuke, censute, or hint. dial. 

1757 in Mrs. Barbauid Life Richardson (1804) VI. 279 

Your thiid paragraph, .is such a mixture of kindness and 
crossness, of spite and good nature, of side-wipes plain and 
friendly intimations. 1828- in dialect glossaries (Sc., Vks., 
Line , Northampton). 

2. = Side-winder 1. 

CX850 Southern Sketches 31 (Bartlett, 1859), Aich would 
fetch him a side wipe oil the head, and knock him into the 
middle of next week. 1893 Heslop Hoi thumbld. Gloss. 

Si de-wiper, dial, and U.S. [f. as piec. + 
Wimt.] 

1 . ■= prec. 

1888 J. C. Harris Free Joe 58 Write him a note,, .and fling 
in a kind of side-wipei about New Jeisey, X893 Cozens- 
Hardy Bioad Horf. 94 Sidewiper, a blow on the side of 
anything with a stick, 

2. U.S. The massasanga, or other rattlesnake of 
a similar type. Cf. Side-winder 2 . 

1880 in Cent. Diet, s.v. Crotalophorus. 

Sidewise (ssWhvoiz), adv. atul a. [f. SidejA 1 

+ -WISE.] 

1. In a lateral diiection ; to one side; sidewards. 
1571 Digges Pantom. 1. xviii. F b, Go sidewise from thence 
as afore in a right angle. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. 
Acad. 11, 75 Because man, as also ail other creatures' goe 
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forward, and not backward or sidewise 1616 J. Lane 
Contn. Sq > ,'s T. vin, 222 Whole troopes, and shockes of 
pikes, sidewise, and foieright, vibrant thrustes in strikes. 

1 661 LovhLL Hist. Attim. tf A fin, Isagoge b 7 b, These only 
amongst crustates swimme not, but goe, and that side-wise. 
17*8 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Terra, A Series of veiy low . . 
Leaps, winch a Horse makes forwaid, bearing sidewise, 
1809 A. Henry Trav. ?g6 The men . each moved sidewise, 
first up, and then down the room. 1854 Greenwood 11 aps 
<5 Mishaps 83 Joltings, backwards, forwards, and sidewise. 
1880 H. James Portrait Lady ii, ‘It's a. dear old place, 
said the young man, looking sidewise at liis neighbour. 

2 . = SlDEWAY8 2. 

1608 ToPSbLt, Serpents (1658} 81 1 They are not folded 
round about oneanotlierlike unto Serpents, butarestraightly 
closed together side-wise. 1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
151 Some couple lateially or sidewise as won mes._ 170a 
Eng. Theophrastus 102 They gall us front and side-wise like 
Rams. 1877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile v. 109 A native boat 
meets us, floating down side-wise with the current. Ibid. vi. 
150 An old disused water-wheel lying up sidewise against 
the bank like a huge teetotum. 1880 H. James Portrait 
Lady} it, On the other side. .was an old house.. standing 
sidewise to the street. 

3. On or from the side. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 11. xviii. (1614) 207 If they beate 
spice, the morter must lie side-wise. 1723 Chambers ir. Le 
Clerc's Archit. I. nfi They must needs have a woful Effect, 
when view’d sidewise. 

4. In an indirect manner ; indirectly. 

1654 Z. Coice Lngick 18 A reasonable soul.. is placed in 
the Predicament of Substance, but side-wise, not directly. 

6. -Sideways 4. 

1828-32 Webster s.v., To hold the head sidewise. 

6 . As adj. Directed towards one side ; sideward. 
1853 Dickens Bleak Ho. xii, An enjoyment expressed., 
by an additional tightness of face, thin elongation of com- 
ptessed lips, and sidewise look. x8g4 Outing XXIII. 392/1 
As they passed Nan-mogie, each man gate a sidewise bow. 

Sideyns, variant of Sithenoe Obs. 

|| Sidi (si 1 dr). Forms-. 7 seedi, syddy, 7-8 
siddy, 8 siddee, 9 sid&hee, seddee, sidi, sidi, 
seedy, [a. Urdu sidi, Marathi ridd/il, ad. Arab. 
sayyide * my lord ’ : see Sayyid.] Originally, a 
title of honour given in Western India to African 
Mohammedans holding high positions under the 
kings of the Deccan ; in later use, an African, 
a negro. Now chiefly in comb, sidi-boy. 

1615 W. Bed well Arab. Trudgman, Seedi, a name or 
title of honour, yet attributed vnto meane persons. 1698 
Fryer Acc. E. India, if- Persia 147 An Hobsy, or Arabian 
Coffery (they being preferred here to Chief Employments, 
which they enter on by Lhe name of Siddies). Ibid, 168 
Syddies. 1737 Grose Voy. E. Indies 9 1 These [islands] wei e 
in the hands formerly of Angria, and the Siddies,or Moors. 
1761 Cambridge War in India 216 The Mogul appointed 
the Siddee, who was chief of a colony of Coflrees, to be his 
Admiral. 1813 J. Forbes Oriental Mem. III. 167 Among 
the attendants of the Cambay nabob.. are several Abys- 
sinian and Caflfree slaves, called by way of courtesy Seddees, 
or Master. 1849 Eastwick Dry Leaves 197 A long narrow 
dirty street, ci owded with spectatois, among whom might 
be noticed a great number of Sldis or blacks. 

Comb. 1890 Pall Mall G. 21 Aug. 3/1 "Where Malay 
jostles Chinaman,, . and Arab elbows seedy-boy. 1898 P. 
Manson Trap. Diseases xiv. 233 This form of the disease . 
among the Lascars and sidi-boys of steamers trad i ng to I ndia. 

Siding (sai'diij), vbl. sb. Also 7, 9 sideing. 
[f. Side v. or sb. x + -inc L] 

1. 1. The action of taking sides in a conflict or 
debate; party spirit, partisanship, factiousness. 

Common in the first half of the 17th cent. 

1604 Hieron Wks. I. 497 When as., men fall tohauegieat 
reasoning among theinselues, there cannot hut follow a kind 
of division and siding, a 1653 G. Daniel Idyll, iv. 57 For 
Sideingis a madnes, where the Hand Acts to a Somewhat we 
but vnderstand In the Relations. 1661 Baxter Last Work 
BelieverVl\u>. (1846) 255 She was seiiously religious without 
any taint of siding or faction. 

attrib *605 Sandys Europx Spec. (1632) 183 Having found 
that siding course, .to be a false ground and ruinous to them 
that take it. 1647 Trait Comm . Heb. x. 25 It was then, it 
was afterwards, and is still m these siding and separating 
times. 

b. An instance of taking or foiming sides. 
Common in 17th cent., sometimes in quasi-concrete use, 
1603 Holland Plutarch's Alor. Ded p. i, The turbulent 
tempests and bloudy broiles of factious sidings. 1640 Bi*. 
Reynolds Passions xxxviii. 491 Nor indeed is there any 
thing which had bred moi e Distempeis in the Body of Learn- 
ing, than Factions and Sidings. 1717 Wodrow Corr. {1843) 
II. 323 What gatherings there have been, and sidings of 
great men mixing themselves in evety case almost, 

C. Const. 7 vtih. 

1634 Whitlock Zootomia- 226 Tt shadeth the ntinde from 
the inconveniences of Quattells, Disputes, Sidings with 
Opinions. 1662 J. Davies tr. Oltarins' Voy. A mb. 421 By 
reason of his siding with the Muscovian Meichants. 1680 
Baxter Cath. Cotntnun. (1684) 10 All Christians must earn- 
estly oppose Divisions, and Sects, and sidings with Strife 
and Envy. 1887 Pall Mall G jsjan.6/i The clear-headed 
parish priest, whose siding heart and soul with his people is 
tomy mind proof conclusive that they have right on their side, 

2. The action of tending or moving to a side, 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. 62 The vaiiation of the 

compasse is. . a deflexion and siding East and West from the 
true meridian. 1894 Daily News 7 July 6/6 When the bell 
rings to clear the course, there is again the ‘siding ' of the 
little boats to watch. 

3. The action of laying out the sides of a field. 
1610 Folkingham Art 0/ Survey it. ii, 49 Collaterage 

Actiue, as siding, furrowing, ..impayling, immuring [etc,]. 

4. U.S, The action of dressing or trimming the 
sides of timber. 


1873 Knight Diet. Mech. 2175/1 Sidtng y .that part of the 
operation of forming or ti tniming ship’s timbers, etc , which 
consists in giving them their conect breadths. 1879 Lum- 
berman's Gas. 15 Oct., Millays were used in siding down 
for the gang [saw]. 

attrib.' 1875 Knight Did. Aleck. 2175/1 Siding- machine, 
a machine for sawing timbers. _ 1879 Lumberman's Gas. 

5 Nov., The inachineiy first put in included a tnulay and a 
siding mill. 

II. 5. fa. A side of anything. Obs.~ l 

1627 Speed England xlii. § 2 The forme thereof isTti- 
angle, and differs noL much in the Sidings. 

b. U.S. The boarding forming the sides of a 
timber building ; vveaLher-boarding ; also (with a 
and pi.), a piece of this. 

*838 Simmonds Diet. Trade , Sidings, a name in Amctica 
for Tong wedge-shaped boards, used for tire sides or toofs 
of houses. 1866 Mot rting Star 31 Dec,, The necessities of 
heat in the tropical depnitment enforce the use of laige 
quantities of wood for flooring, sidings [etc.]. 1874 J.W. Long 
Anter. Wild-foivl iv. 89 Strips of weather- boarding, or 
* siding as it is called out West, may be made to take their 
place. 

attrib. 1873 Knight Diet. Aleck. 2568/2 Siding-tiles ate 
used as a substitute for weather boarding. Ibid. 2749/2 
Weather-board, lapping siding-boards for houses. 

6 . Naut. (See quot. c 1850 .) 

1797 Emycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVII. 399/2 Set off in the hair- 
breadth plan the siding of the middle and after fashion- 
piece. <1x830 Kudnn. Navig. (Weale) 147 Siding, . . the 
si/e or dimensions of limber the contrary way to the mould- 
ing, or moulded side. 1869 Sir E. Reed Shifbuild. iv. 7a 
The body post, while letaining a very large siding, 1 ms a 
compaiatively small moulding. X874 T 1 1 early. Nav. A rth. 

10 The logs should be about 14 or 16 inches siding. 

attrib. 1846 A. Young Naut, Did. 283 Skiing dimension, 
in ship-building, implies the bieadth of a piece of timber. 

7. A short piece of additional track parallel to 
the main line of a railway or tramway, and con- 
nected with it by switches, for enabling trains, 
liucks, etc., to pass each other or to lie by. 

1825 Wood Prod. Treat. Railroads 299 ]>B l is a siding 
or passing for the carriages going in opposite directions. 
1849 Sir F. B. Head Stokers tf Pokers iv. (1851) 50 The 
cat 1 mges, after being unhooked, . . arc 1 apidly cat ned off inLo 
the sidings. x88x Frouul Short Stud. (1S83) IV. vi. 377 Our 
journey was brought unexpectedly to an end by the tiain 
miming into a siding. 

attrib. 1850 Mechanic's A fag. Nov. 370 Beckers' self-act- 
ing siding-stop. 1897 Daily News 14 June 7/2 To reduce 
the accounts of tradci s for siding rents by 50 per cent, 
b. A passing-place in a canal. 

1832 Mechanic's Afag. July 4 Passing-places or sidings, to 
enable trains of boats going in opposite directions to meet 
and pass each other. 1883 Dillwvn Sp. Pari. 19 July, To 
ina ease the cm rying capacity of the Canal.. in deepening 
the channel, or by adding sidings. 

Siding (sai'ditj),///. a. [f. Side v. +-jng -.] 

1. Taking the side or part of a person or cause. 

1634 Milton Comm 212 The vertuous mind, thaL ever 

walks attended By a strong siding champion, Conscience. 
1643 — Teitach. Wks. 1851 IV. 243 There is yet to this our 
exposition, a siionger siding freincf, then any can be an ad- 
veisaiy. 1833 Mrs. Browning Promcth. Bound Wks. 11904) 
143 The antique Chronos and his siding hosts. 

b. Taking a side ; factious, paitisan. rare— 1 . 

1661 Bax ter AT oral Prognost. 1. xctv, 22 An Opinionative, 
Modal, and Siding Religiousness, hath ever mote Follower, 

. . than true Holiness. 

2. Forming a side or border; bordering, rare —I . 

1833 Mrs. Browning Promcth. Bound Wks. (1904) 150 
Along the sands of the siding deep, .he follows me. 

Sidle, sb. [f. the vb.] An act of sidling ; a 
sidelong or oblique movement. 

1833 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour xxi. 108 Turning 
the sidle into a stately sail, with a haughty sort of sneer. 
1883 Harper's Mag. Feb. 394/1 The final sidle up to dock 
was a veiy inglouous effort of poling. X900 Longman's 
Mag Apr. 533Susan coming forward with a coquettish sidle. 
Sidle (sai'd’l), v. Also 9 dial, siddle. [Prob. 
a back-formation from Sideling adv., on the ana- 
logy of verbs in -le 3 .] 

1. intr. To move or go sideways or obliquely; 
to edge along, esp. in a furtive or unobttusive 
maimer, or while looking in another direction ; to 
make advances in this manner. 

1697 Vanbrugh AEsop m, A crab-fish once her daughter 
told. , She could not bear to see her go, Sidle, sidle, to and 
fro. 1708 Swivr Abol, Chr. Wks. 1751 IV. 114 No mine 
than one can get in at a lime, and that not wiLhout stooping, 
and sideling, and squeezing his Body. 1733-4 Richardson ! 
Giandison (1781) lv. iv.24Sir Harry, .sidled to the door,., 
and then slipped out, 1780 Cow per Progr. Error 562 Halt- 
£ng on ciutches of unequal size;.. They sidle to the goal 
with awkivaid pace. 182a Lamb Elia 11. On Books if- Read- 
rug ", I used to admire how lie sidled along, keeping cleat 
of secular contacts. 1831 D, Jerkold St. Giles vii. 63 He 
sidled into a corner of the 100m, 1886 Ruskin Prxterita 
I. v. 158, 1 was put on big horses that jumped, and reateci, 
and ended, and sidled. 

transf. and Jig. 1763 Sterne Tr. Shandy v hi. i, Ever and 
anon stiaddling out, or sidling into some .digression. 1821 
Clare V ill. Minstr. II. 92 Ye know the foot-path sidles 
down the hill. 1841 L. Hunt ^>-( 1864) it. 72 Till * Smith's 
Terrace or some such interloper, came sidling in front of 
it with forty new tenements. 1866 R. Chambers Ess. Earn. 

H Hutu. Ser, 1. 131 He sidles into conversation with some 
overseer of the workmen, 

2. dial. a. To saunter, lounge about. 

1781 J. Hutton Tour to Caves (ed. 2) 95 Sidle, to saunter. 
1828 Carr Craven Gloss, s.v., ‘ To sidle about a place,' to 
lutk or skulk about. 1841 Foster in Life if Corr. (1846) II. 
402 Just sidling about to see sights. x866 Brogden Proto, 
Lines, \ Sidle t to lounge about for some ulterior put pose, 


b. (See quot.) 

1828 Carr Cravat Gloss, s.v., ‘To sidle about a person,’ 
to attend hint obsequiously. 1833 [see Sidlim. p/ 1 , a.]. 

3. trims. To move, turn, or direct sideways. 

1779 T. Twining hi Retreat. tf St ml. (iSS.-) tie Let 11s sit 
least, .give it a little gloss of novelty, by spelling it Tunic- 
ing, ..or something that shall stdje us away a little {tom 
those vulgar tiibes of Western Twimngs and Twyniug 
X846 Mrs. Gore Eng. Chat . ( 185*) 138 Shoving, stilling, 
and swerving the said ill-fitting diaiver into its ntiqinnl 
position. 1835 Browning Old Pit lutes inElorrme s. 7 
Not sidling a glance at the coin of their ueighlioui. 1887 
Jv^ovv ArLaity iii. 90 He sidled his liotse towauls the fi-m r 
and picked a rosy apple from the bough. 

Si dlin g (sai'dliij), vbl. sb. Also 8 sideling, 
[f. Sidle v. + -ing 1.] The action ol the vb. 
Sidle ; an instance of this. 

1759 Compl. Lett. Writer (ed. 6) 225 Her sidling, and 
swaddling, and foolish unalterable simper. 179a htvma 
1. 139 It was not 'till after many .suitings and swimmings 
that she was prevailed cm to sit down. 1832 Mi'miy < *ttr 
Antipodes v. (1855) 127 To stait off at full speed, ami thus 
to get the wheels to ‘bite 1 again, is the only way to tedeein 
an incipient sidling. 

Sidling (ssi'dlirj), fpl. a. [f. Sidle v. f -ing -.] 
That sidles, in the senses of the vb. 

1833 [Robinson] Whitby C.h.s , Sid, bn.-, 5 i>i i.T.lng by 
word or action. ‘Askleling, «•' ■ a 1 ”g s ,r: iff . 1 1 ■ cv * 1864 
Realm 27 Apr. 1 Anapparw. '5 quie., ■i.« , : , zii* '(', riming, 
gliding, sidling animal. 1898 Mrs. II. Ward Sir ii. Etc,- 
sady 414 [lie] walked with rather sidling steps to the dour, 
lienee Si-dlixxg-ly adv. 

1873 Browning Red Colt. Nt.-Cafi 803 Hand in hand, — 
Or side by side,. , On every good woik sidliugly they went. 

Sidling, variant of Sideling. 

Sidonian (saidthmian), sb. and a. Also 7 Syd-, 
Zid-. [f. L. Sidoni-us, a. Or. 5t8wwor, i. Stdcuu 
(Pbcen. and Ileb. Tstddn), the Phoenician city ui 
that name.] 

A. sb. A native or inhabit, Tilt of Sidon. 

The Wycliffite vcisions of the Bible use Sidorovs (-c/D, 
Sidonycs f -yls), etc. In Dent. iii. 9 Covet dale lias Sidom. 
The usual spelling [Zt daman) in the x6n version is due to 
the Hebrew form. 

1333 Cqvi.ttlJALl. fudges x. t2 I lid not.. the Sidoutans, the 
A.-i", , '-'•le-. o-wes^c you? 16x1 Him 1 /'cut. 

l- \\ ■ 1 I 1 , i 1 ,: il >■ J-I-* .*1 .ms call Syrion. Ibid., 
7 1 -A, z a x-ii . ; I ‘lev -icie l.tr* ‘■out the /iidonians. a tyot 
Maundkeu. Jour n. ferns. (1721) ji The second [city was 
the seat] of the Sidonians. 1788 LKMi'Riim Class. Dn t 
(x792) t Tyrus, a very antient city of Phoenicia, built by the 
Sidomans. 1857 Wilkinson Egypt. Pharaohs 102 ’l lie 
Greeks were indebted to the Sidonians for many sectets in 
the working of metals. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to Sidon. 

1594 Mart owe & Nasiie Dido 1. 1.213 The kingly seati* of 
Sou theme Libia, Wheieas .Sidonian Dido rules as ()ucein\ 
1620 T. Grangi r Dir. Logikc 71 By lier..h.ibite, or attir, , 
id est, her Sidonian cloake. 1667 Milion /’. L. 1. 441 As- 
toi eth, . . To whose hi tght Image niglttly by the Moon Sidun- 
i.m Virgins paid theii Vows and Songs. 1746 Francis ti. 
Horace, Ep. 11. ii. 274 Gaiments tinctur’d with Sidonian 
Dye, 1842 Phiciiard Nat. Hist. Man 142 This language . 
was the idiom of the Sidonian and Tyrian state,, 1886 
Guide E.xhib. Galleries Brit. Mits. kjt T o a later period of 
the Sidonian workshops may piobably be referred a number 
of small buttles of vattous forms. 

Sidre, -ur, obs. forms of Ciijeb. 

Sidth. dial. rare. Also sith. [f. Side a. •» -th ] 
Length ; depth. 

1833 Norfolk Wds, in Trans. Philal. So, . 36 As we sav, 
‘ the width and the sitli,’ 01 the sidth. *879 Miss Ja< kson 
Shtvpsh.Wot d-bk . , Suit A, the measurement of the side ol an 
object,— ‘ lentil, width, and sidth ’. 1882 in Lams. 67 ,",.. 

1891 Jessie Foihergill Kith tjr Kin 93 A gown should he 
. .walking width and striding sidth. 
t Si;dy,a.i dial. Obs. (See tjuot.) 

1674 Ray A’. <y E. Co. Wds. 77 Sidy, surly, moody. Sus-,. 
[Hence in later glossaries.] 

Sidy (sai'di), af collotj. [f. Side sb.-] Inclined 
to ‘put on side ’; conceited. 

1898 Woman at Home Oct. 57/x Tommy wasn’t half a 
bad fellow once... I never counted him sidey. 1899 Hatty 
News 22 June 7/3 A {sidy chap' is universally detested, 
and # every chance ts seized to ‘ take him down a peg 

Sie, sb. and v. : see Syk. Sieo, obs. t. Sick. 

+ Siecle. Obs. Forms : 5 sekil, sokyll, syeele, 
6 seicle, siecle, seole. [a. OF. seek , siecle (mod. 
F. stick), ad. L. sen tilum : see Secular. The 
mod.F. form is occasionally used as a foreign word, 
esp. in the phrase fin de stick (q.v.).] 

1. The world (in the religious sense). 

c 1400 Rule Si. Benet 37 When any wymmeti of j>e sekil.. 
cu minis at aske jiordir [ = the order], man sallc nnght light- 
like gif it tarn. Ibid. 39 When any riche man of pe sekil .. 
offirs his dojtir til god and til haly kirke. c 1430 AY. Cuth- 
bert (Suitces) 2500 Of his leuyng pai suld no^t wonilir, Na 
halde it haly all pof it ware Solitary fra Jie sekyll fate. 

2. An age or period. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 429/1 The whyche god creatour.. 
be thanked.. by all the syeele and syetles. 1549 Compl 
Scot. 3 The verteouse verkis dune be ;our antecessouis in 
oure dais at cuident til vs in this present seicle. 1389 Put- 
tenham Eng. Poesie 11. xi. (Arb.) 125 Yet those trifles are 
come from many fotiner siecles vuto our times. 

3. A century. 

cx*> 3 z Du Wps Introd. Nr. in Palsgr. 1079 The Rnmayns 
[reckoned] 03’ lustres, whtche ben fyve yeres :..ascde is an 
hundred yere. 

f Siede, v. Obs.- 1 [a. MDu. sieden (Du. ziedeny. 
see Seethe y,] (ram, To boil. 
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1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 30 Ye may doo what ye wille, 
..ye may siede me, or roste, hange, or make me blynde. 
Siedge, obs. form of Siege. 
tSief. Obs. rare . Also sieff, seif, [ad. Arab. 

1 sLi, shiydf f. i sji> to see, to adorn oneself,] 

(See quots.) 

c 1550 H. Lloyd Treas. Health Fhj, Sief is a confectyon 
made after the fashion of a suger lofe & most be dyssoluyd 
m licour before it be receiuid. 1656 Ridglfv Piatt Phy- 
sick 128 The ColKiium or Sieff that follows, is useful. [1704 
I. Harris Lex. Techn. I, ( ollyiimn, is an oblong or round 
Tablet or Tiochisk, used formerly in Distempeis of the 
Eyes ; and was then called by the Aiabian Name of Seif or 
Sief] 

Siege (sJdg), sb. Forms : 3-7 sege (5 cege, 
seche), 4-5 segh(e; 4 seeg, 6-7 seege, seage, 
6 saiga; 4-5 sige, 5- siege, 5-6 syege, 5-S seige ; 

5 sedche, 6 sedge, syedge, 7 seidg(e, si(e)dge, 
segge. [a. OF. sege , seige , siege (mod.F. sidge) 
pop. L. *sedicum , f. *si!dem (L. sedem, shies') seat. 
Hence also MDu. siege, siegye, siedse seat, siege.] 

I. f 1 . A seat, esp. one used by a person of rank 
or distinction. Obs. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 238 peos sege & teos seoue crunen liaueS 
pi diciple peos like nint of earned, 61290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 
228 Seue taperes weren in pe queor.. And fouie-and-twenti 
segene; . And peAbbodes -sege was a-midde pe queor. 13.. 
E.E. A llit, P. C. 93 ‘Ouie syre syttes,’ he says, ‘on sege 
.so hy}e 1387 Trkvisa Hidden (Rolls) I. 221 perynne is . . 
dyueis oute goynges, benches, and seges [L. sediha 1 all 
aboute, c 1412 Hoccleve Be Reg. Prim. 3259 He..ledde 
hym to his tente,..And in his 1e.1l seege and his chaiere As 
blyue hym sette. 1470-85 M u.oiiy Arthur ill. ii. 101 The 
Bisshop..blessid the syeges with grete Royalte..and theie 
sette the viij and xx knyghtes in hersyeges. 1509 B \rclay 
Sliyp of Polys (1570) 153 The scribe in wilting. .Bitting in 
his siege acloyde with coiietise. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. ii. 
39 Guy on . . From lofty siege began these wouls aloud to 
sound. 16x4 Lodge Seneca 148 The sieges in a Theateror- 
dained for Knights, appettaine to all Knights of Rome. 
a 1616 B. Jonson Masque Oberon 213 note, The Knights 
masquers sitting in their several! sieges. 

Jig. 1604 Shaks. Oth, 1. ii. 22, I fetch my life and being, 
From Men of Koyall Seige. 

f b. An ecclesiastical see. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2813 Change worp of bissopriches 

6 pe digne sege iwis Worp ybro^t to kaunteibuiy, pat at 
londone nou is. 6 1330 R. Brunne Chi on I Pace (Rolls) 
7760 He sente to Rome, to seint Romeyn,..He kepte pe 
sege of the apostoylle. c 1375 Sc. Leg Saints ii (Paul) 398 
Quhen pape cornel pe sege of rowrne gouernyt wele t c 1400 
Apol. Loll. 50 So pat am ping be askid for bischoppis, ab- 
bots, 01 oper peisonis, to he putt in pei segis. 1456 Sir G. 
Haye Law Aims (S. T. S) 21 The kirk of Alesandiye.. 
said that sanet Petit' maid his sege lhare and his chai ter. 
1547 Bk. of Marchavutes cvj, A woman which held and 
possessed the pontifical syedge two yeres. 1579 Fenton 
Gmcciard. ix. (1599) 367 A day wherein, .aie offeied the 
tributes which aie due to the seege Apostohhe. 

f e. Sc. A bench or form ; a class. Obs. 

1560 Bk, Discipline in Knox Hist. Ref. (Wodrow) II. 213 
In the fust Colledge..of the Vmversitie thair be four classes 
or saigeis. a 16x4 J. Melvill-D/Vw^/ (Wodrow) 60 Upon this 
premonition he continowes halff a yeir ns guid a hern as was 
in the seage. 

t d. A class or category. Obs.— 1 

1630 Brathwait Eng. Gentlem. (1641) 109 Wee shall first 

S roceed with such as follow, being ranked in the same siedge, 
ecause recreations of the same nature, 
f 2 . A place in which one has his seat or lesid- 
ence ; a seat of rule, empire, etc. Obs. 

C1374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. pr. iv, (1868) 13 Is pis pe librarie 
wyche pat pou haddest chosen for a ry3t certeyne sege to 
pe in myne house. 6x400 Maundev. (1839) xix. 211 In that 
Cytee was the firste Sege of the Kyng of Mancy. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 194/2 He oideyned and Instytuted Paiys 
to be the chyef syege of the royame. 1592 Warner Alb. 
Eng. vm. xlui. 206 He [Constantine] made his siege Ewan, 
tium, that retaines his name ere since. 1630 Brathwait 
Eng. Gentlem. (1641) 138 They may be. fitly compared to 
the Hedge-hogge, who hath two holes in his siedge : one 
towards the South, another towards the North. 

Jig. 1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. 1. 56 He fixed her so fast in 
the siege of his remembiaunce, as if he had.lieen a yonge 
man. 159* Lodge Catharas vi. 56 The braine, which ac- 
cording to some Philosophers is the siege of humane seed. 

f b. The place in which a thing is set, or on 
which a ship lies. Obs. rare. 

6x380 Sir Fcmml. 2183 pe doie. .fie} Out of pe Hokes & 
fram hir sege x. vet y-mete wel ne3. 15 . Ship Laws in 
Balfour's Pract. (1774) 622 (Jam.), Gif the ship be on ane 
hard saige, the master sould gar the shipman amend it in- 
continent, that the ship tak na skaitb. 

c. The station ot a heron on the watch for prey. 

A siege 0/ herons is included in most of the old lists of 
* companies of beasts and fowls ’. 

c 1452 in Trans. Pkilol. Soc. (1909) in. 51 Sege of Bet- 
owrys. Sege of hayrynnys. Sege vnto a Castelle. 1575 
Turbfrv. Fanlconrie 113 Havingfound the Hearon at siege 
you must get you with your Falcon up into some high place. 
1633 Massinger Guardian 1. i, A beam put from her siege 
..shall mount So high [etc.] 1674 N. Cox Genii. Peer eat. 
(1677) 205 If you finde a wild Hern at Siege. 

f 3 . A privy. Also to go to siege , to go to stool, 
to ease oneself. Obs, 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirnrg. 12 (Add. MS.), }if he may nojt 
go to segeonys a day,helpe hym pereto opeie wit clys- 
terye, opere with suppo-ntoiye, c 1440 Alph. Tales 122 pis 
clerk . . sle w pai m bothe, & cu t pahn in pecis St keste paint in 
a sege. 1544 Piiaer Pestilence (1553) Oj b, He ought euery 
day to goe to siege once. 1555 Jip. Bonner Prof. <<j- Necess. 
Doctrine U j, Dooe they passe into the seage front us as 
other rneates doe 1 
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t b. Evacuation. Obs. 

6 1460 J. Russell Bit. Nurture 954 in Babees Bk., Aftur 
slepe and sege, honeste will not hit denay. 1539 Elyot 
Cast. Helthe (1541) 55 b, If he which oftentymes uncon- 
strayned hath had great sieges, be sodeynly stopped. 1578 
Lyie Dodoens 574 The juyee of the wilde Letuce., semn eth 
by siege the waterie humours. 1605 Thumb Quersit. i.v. 19 
The philosophlcall salt is of greatest virtue and force to 
pui ge • . . whether it bee the belly, by siege ; . or the body, by 
stveate. 1669 W. Simpson llydiol. Chym. 244 Clogging 
medicines are. . carry ed off by seidge. 1700 T. Brown tr. 
Fresney's Autusem 97 The Patient should swallow as much 
Aqua Fortis , as would dissolve the Knife.., and bring it 
away by Seige. 

f o. Excrement, ordnre. Obs. 

1515 Barclay Egloges ti. Wks (1570) B iv, The lordes siege 
& rurall mens ordure Be like of Sauour. 1561 Holi.ybumi 
Horn. Apot/i. 3 Make pillets thereof. .and put that into the 
botlye; the same retayneth the sege. a xfixo Hea ley Theo- 
phrastus (163d) 72 Then he tels you that his Sieges were 
blacker then bioth. . 1663 J. Chandler Van Belmont's 
Oriat. 183 Less is discussed out of ns, with a small and 
moie hard siege or excrement. 

d. Comb., as siege-hole, -house. 

1440 Coventry Leei Bk. 194 The sege houses in pe West- 
01 cherd were graunte to liym. 1477-9 Rec. St. Mary at 
Hill (1905) 87 For clensyng of the Sege holis, xviij d. 15x9 
Horman V nig. 170 b, A segehouse wold be vnder the open 
aire betwene two wallis. 1647 Lilly Chr. Astral. 1. 353 It 
is hid in a .. Siege-house or Jakes, where people Seldome 
come. 

’{• 4 . The anus or rectum. Obs. 

1561 Hollybush Horn. Apoth. 5 The same refrayne the vp 
braythinge into the head and driue downward to the siege. 
1578 Lyie Dodoens 37 lthelpeth..the inflammation of the 
eyes, and fundament or siege. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, 
hp. 144, I beheld them excluded by the passage of genera- 
tion, near the onfice of the seidge. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. 
r. Wks. 1851 III. 213 His body was diseas'd in Ins youth 
with a great soreness in the Siege. 

6 . techn. a, The floor ol a glass-furnace. 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts 577 'l'he central space is occupied by 
the giate-bars; and on either side is the platfoim or fne- 
bnck siege. 1890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 136 The rocky 
ci list of day left by the old pot on the furnace siege, 
b. A hewer’s table or bench. 

1854 H. Miller Sch. 4 Schui. (1858)329 To roll up a large 
stone to the sort of block-bench, or siege, as it is technically 
termed, on which the mass had to be hewn. 

II. 6. The action, on the part of an army, of 
investing a town, castle, etc., in otder to cut off all 
outside communication and in the* end to reduce 
or take it; an investment, beleaguering. Also 
const, of. 

In early use sometimes approaching the concrete sense of 
‘investing force’. F01 the phrases to lay and to raise a 
siege see Lay vl xg and Raise vj 27. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7070 Her-of thar naman be in were, Foi- 
qui pe sege lasted ten yeire. C1385 Chaucer L. G. IP. 
1909 Ariadne, Nysus doughtyr stod vp-on the wal, And of 
the sege saw the maner al. 14x5 Hoccleve Min. Poems 
ii. 197 Rede the stone of Lancelot de Lake,.. The seege of 
Trote or Thebes. 6x489 Caxton Blaitchardyn lii. 200 He 
was not seen of theym that were atte the syege, 1515 Scot. 
Field 48 in Chcthain Misc. II, Now leve we oui king lying 
at the sedge. 1560 Daus tr Sleidane's Comm, 42 After 
many battels and sundry sieges, he subdueth them, 1609 
Dekker Peace is Broken Wks. (Grosart) IV. 1S5 So many 
troubles . . following both thearmies (by meanes of the tedious 
Siege). 1653 Holcroet Procopius, Goth, l Pars 1. is Why 
fear you this seige. ., secured by these walls and souldiers ? 
a 1738 Swift Hen, I, Wks. 1768 IV. 275 In hopes to draw 
tlie enemy from the siege of so important a place. 1770 
Langiiohne Plutarch (185-1) I. 237/r He returned to the 
siege of Chalcedon. 18x4 Scott Ld. of Isles ill. x, We must 
..instant pray our Sovereign Liege, To shun the perils of 
a siege, 1876 Voyle & Stevenson Mill/, Diet. (ed. 3) 383/2 
The penetiating power of the arms which would now be used 
at a siege is far gt eater than it used to be. 

Jig, 6 z5oo Shahs. Sottit. lxv, 0 how shall summers hunny 
breath hold out Against the wrackfull siedge of battring 
dayes. 16x1 Middleton & Dekker lloaringGirl D j b, He 
lay hard siege to her. 1644 Digby Nat. Bodies iv. § 4. 29 
So that noe part of the body, .be free from the siege of the 
dense body that piesseth it. c 1700 Dryden Theo, 4 Hon. 
33 Love stood the siege, and would not yield his bieast. 
1751 Johnson Rambler No. 93 P3 Interest and passion will 
hold out long against the closest siege of diagrams and 
syllogisms. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef, Bast xxvi, From this 
[work] we escaped, having had a pretty good siege with the 
wooding. 

b. Without article. To Jay siege to : see Lay 

v. 1 19. 

6x375 Sc. Leg. Saints vii. (Jacob) 443 To Ierusaleme.. 
[he] com. .Sc gret sege gert till It lay. a 1400 Minor Poems 
fr. Vernon MS. xxix. 38 Sone Sire Rollo wip his Route 
Bi-sette pat Citee wip sege a-boute, 1436 Hen. VI in Rep. 
Hist, MSS Comm., Par. Coll. IV. 199 Kyng Edward, lay 
at sege at the seid towne. 1513 Wkiothesley Citron. 
(Camden) I. 9 The King of England that tyme lyenge at 
seege before Turney in France. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. 
xi. 5 That castle to assaile. .And lay strong siege about it. 
1673 Temple United Proy. Wks. 1720 I. 2S He took the 
Place, after three Years Siege. 1814 Scott Ld, of Isles v. 
xvi, If my Liege May win yon svalls by storm or siege. 
1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L, Blanc's Hist. Ten Y. II. 4x5 
Since the king declared Paris in a state of siege. 1873 Mrs. 
H. King Disciples, Ugo Bassi vii. (1877) 258 Though cho- 
lei ic at times, Still a good ruler for a state of siege. 

7 . all rib. and Comb. , chiefly designating apparatus, 
etc., used in carrying out a siege, as siege-artillery , 
-carnage, -gun, • machine , -park, etc. ; also siege- 
craft, -day, i* - garland , - operations , -ward. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1, iv. iv, Fue and thunder of “siege 
and field artillery. 1887 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 625 
Siege-artillery , the ordnance.. used for overpowering the 


fire and destroying the defences of a fortified place, 1875 
Knight Diet . blech, 2175/1 It is mounted on a “siege- 
cai 1 iage, and forms part of the train of an army. 1898 
A thenmim 29 Oct. 603/1 There is . . a treatise on “siegecraft 
in the Vatican Library. 1884 Mil. Eng 1 11. J. tr. 17 Separate 
intermediate depots, .containing the necessai y supplies for 
a ‘ “siege day x6ox Holland Pliny 1 . 116 The same was 
called also an Obsidionall coronet or “siege-garland. 1858 
Simmonus Diet. Trade, *Siege-gun , a heavy gun . . used to 
battei down or effect a breach in an enemy's wall. 1875 
Knight Diet. Mech. 2x75/2 Siege-gun carriages differ from 
those of ordinary field-pieces in being sn linger and heavier. 
1852 Grote Greece 11. lxxxii. X. 621 Having piovided him- 
self with fresh “siege-machines, 186a Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 
xii. ii. III. 194 There ensued a ringing frost;— not favour- 
able foi “Siege-operations. 1870 Pall. Mall G. 13 Oct. 
11 If. .the Gei man “siege-park is composed of some four or 
five hundred guns. 1876 Voyle & Stevenson Ahlit. Dili. 
(ed. 3) s.v. Park, A siege park compiises the guns collected 
together at the commencement of the investment of a fort- 
tess. 1859 Glfig Life Wellington xviii, He had no “siege- 
train at hand, nor any other means wheiewith to appioach 
the place in regular form. 1876 Voyle & Stevenson Milit, 
Diet. (ed. 3) 384 Siege Train, the men, guns, and material 
collected together for the conduct of a siege. Ibid., * Siege 
Wagon, a general service wagon fitted with movable trays 
foi shot and shell. 6 1450 Lovelich Grail xiii. 353 They. . 
sien thei e Tholome .That Comeng was tho to the “sege ward. 
1879 Man. AitiU. Exerc. 135 Five-feet ‘siege wheels with 
metal naves. 1888 Century Mag. Sept. 660/1 Pope..sui- 
rotinded the place by “siege-works in which he could pro- 
tect his men. 

Siege (siclg), v. Forms: 4-5 (6 Sc.) sege, 

5 seyge, 5 (6-7 -Sir.) seige, 6 Sc. saige, 4- siege ; 

6 sedge, 6-7 siedge. [f. prec., or aphetic f. 

Assiege w.] 

1 . trans. To besiege, beleaguer, lay siege to. 

13. . IC.Alis. 2667 (Laud MS.), Quyklich to Tebe toun Hij 
wenten & seged it enviioun, 139a Gower Conf. 1 . 348 Anon 
this Cite was withoute Belein and sieged al aboute. c 1440 
Alph. Tales 226 per was-.neuer cetie pat he segid bod he 
wan it. 6147a Henry Wallace ix. 1662 The cuntre rais, 
quhen thai herd off sic thing, To sege Dowglace, 1515 
Scot. Field 23 in Chetham Misc. II, Then our king.. Saith 
' I will sedge it aboute, within this seaven daies '. 1549 
Compl . Scot. 89 The kyng of Fiance vas past ouer the 
alpes to seige paue. 16x5 Brat hwait Strappado (1878) 
165 There plant thy Cannon, siedge her round about, Be 
sure (my Boy) she cannot long hold out. 1637 Heywood 
Dial, iii. Wks. 1874 VI. 14: Great Babylon, Mighty in 
walls, I sieg’d, and seised on. 1762 Gent/, Mag, XXXIII. 
333/1 'Tis not for me our arduous toils to shew; Nor tell 
Tindst dangers how we sieg’d the foe. 1805 Scott Last 
Minstrel iv. iv, They sieg’d him a whole summei night. 
1893 Nat. Obs. 7 Jan. 184/2 He lived in the Castle when 
the French sieged it. 

f 2 . To place ; to seat (oneself). Obs. rare, 
c 1425 Wyntoun Grig. Cron. in. ix. 10B6 Qwhar euir pat 
stane je segit se, par sal pe Scottis be regnande. *594 R. 
C[arew] Godfr. Eulloigne (1881) 74 Part on the right, part 
on the left this hand Siedgeth it selfe, their wreakfull king 
before. Pluto sits in the mids. 

Hence Sieged (sid^d) ppl. a. 

1567 Golding Ovid s Met. v. (1593) 125 A chil-cold swet 
my sieged limmes opprest. 1592 Wvrley Ai marie 140 
These two could not agree, which he should part To sucker 
sieged frends. c x6ix Chapman Iliad v. 205 Since in a 
sieged towne, I thought our horse-meate would be scant. 
1612 Drayton Poly-olb. xviii. 415 Who, to remove the foe 
from sieged Harflew, sent, Affrighted them like death. 1831 
Carlyle Sarf. Res. It. vii, In sea-storms and sieged cities 
and other death-scenes. 

t Sie geable, a. Obsr 1 [f. Siege v, + -able.] 
Capable of being besieged. 

1569 Stocker It.Diod. Sic, 11. xxxvi. 84 He entrenched it 
on tlmt side it was siegeable. 

Siegenite (srgenoit). Min. [f. Siegen in West- 
phalia.] A nickeliferous variety of linnseite, 

1854 Dana Syst. Min, (ed. 4) II, 68 Siegenite . . is a Nickel- 
Linnse|te. 1866 Wat ts Diet. Chew. IV. 44 Nickel- Linnseite. 
Siegenite. Linnmite..in which a considerable proportion of 
the cobalt is teplaced by nickel. 

Sie ge-piece. [Siege sb. 6.] 

1 . A com or piece of money, characterized by 
unusual shape ancl imperfect workmanship, struck 
and issued during a lime of siege. 

X736 Folkes Gold Coins 7 , 1 have among the Siege-Pieces 
seen a Twenty-Shilling Piece of Gold, struck at Pontefract. 
1798 H. WALroiE Remmis, in Lett. (1857) I- P-.xcii, My nar- 
lative will probably resemble siege-pieces, which are struck 
of any promiscuous metals. 1853 Humphrey Coin-coil. Man. 
i. 5 The rude ‘siege pieces’ struck without coining appar- 
atus in different parts of the kingdom. 1879 H. Phillips 
Notes Coins 12 There are various siege pieces of Charles I, 
who never in all his extremities resoited to the expedient 
of a debased coinage. 

2 . A piece of ordnance employed in sieges, 

1799 Hist, Europe in Ann. Reg. 25/1 The Fiench found 
in the towers of Joppa ten pieces of cannon and about 
twenty indifferent siege-pieces. 

Sieger (srdgai). Now rare. Also 6 Sc. segear, 
6-7 seiger. [f. Siege v. + -er.] A besieger. 

15^3 Bellenden Livy v. ix. (S.T.S ) II. 179 It had done 
during all J le said tyme mare dammage to pe segeans ]> a n 
It gat. 1556 Aurelio 4 I sal. (1608) B v, He ordeyned that 
the house shoulde be sette aboute with his siegers. 16x1 
Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, tx. viii. (1623)555 He gaue commaund 
to his Seneschalle. .to withdraw the Seigers. 1774 Poetry 
in Ann, Reg. 215 The more delay the siegers found, . . More 
fierce they mount the breach. 1825 Scorr Betrothed xxix, 
Then let us make a fair sally upon the siegers. 1842 I. 
Williams Baptistery \M. (1874) 41 To. .take his part With 
siegers or besieged. 

Sieging (sf’dgig), vbl, sb. [f. Siege v.] The 
action of besieging 3 a siege. 



SIENESE. 

13.. Cursor M, 7070 (GiJtt.), Here-of thar na man be in 
were, For qui (ie seging last id ten $ere. 138a Wyclif 
Isaiah xxix 3, I siial kaste ayen thee an hep, and the 
stiengthis I s>hal sette in to thi seging. c 1440 Gesta Rout . 
lxi. 255 Thenne the duke besegid long this castelle. And as 
thei iver thus in segeing fete.], c 1470 Henry Walhut xr. 
855 Wallace.. At Sanct Jhonstoun was at the segeyng still. 
1504 Acc. Ld . High Tieas. Siot. If. 431 To Hannis, gun- 
nar,..for to pas in the Ilis to the segeing of Carnebuigli. 
1596 Dalrymi'le tr. Leslie's Ihsi. Seal, II. 18 S. Jhones 
toun, efter lang seigeng, is tane. 1858 Carlyle In edk. lit. 
lv. v. {1872) I. 43s Stralsund has been taken, since that, by 
Ptussian sieging. . _ 

atirib. 1809 Campbell Cert Wyow. 1. iv, On plains 
[which] no sieging mine’s volcano shook. 1837 Carlyle hr. 
Rev. 1, vii. XjlVell foi them, that Instil lection has only pikes 
and axes ; no light sieging-tools ! 1858 — Fredk.pt. xvm. 
xii. (1872) VIII. 21 Frieduch is not thought to shine in the 
sieging line as lie does in the lighting. 

Siegnior, obs. f. S re nor. Siek(e, obs. ff. Sick. 
Siel, obs. f. Ceil v., Seel v. ; var. Sile v. Siel- 
ing, obs. f. Ceiling. Siely, obs. f. Seely. 
Sien(oe, obs. ff. Scion. Sienc(e, obs. ff. Science, 
Sienese (saienf’z), sb, and a. Also Siennese, 
[f. Siena , Sienna (see def.) + -ese.] 

A. sb. An inhabitant 01 native of Siena, a city 
in Tuscany. 

1756-7 tr, Keysler's Trav. (1760) II. 86 The Siennese pro- 
duce this inscription to invalidate the boast of the Floren- 
tines. c 1830 Encycl. Metro/). (1845) XII. 470/1 For a 
while the Siennese flatteieil themselves that tlieii liberty 
would be recoveiable. 1887 Encycl. Brit. XXII. 43 The 
Sienese took possession of thcii foitiess. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to Siena. 

£1830 Encycl. Metro/). (1845) XII. 499/2 They obtained 
possession of many of the Siennese ports. 1850 Mrs. 
Jameson Leg. Mouast. Ord. (1863) 392 In a rare Sienese 
piim of the fifteenth cent my. i88z ‘Ooida* Maremmct I. 
73 The winged boys of the Siennese Mnsteis, 

Sienite, Sienitic, var. Syenite, Syenitio. 
Sienna (si|e*na). Also 8 siena. [Elliptic for 
terra di Sienna : see Sienese.] a. A ferrug- 
inous earth used as a pigment in oil and water- 
colour painting (called burnt sienna when il has 
been exposed to a red heat), b. The colour of 
this pigment, a tich reddish brown. Also atirib . 
or Comb., as sienna-brown , -red. 

[*760 Seienstonc Wks. $ Lett. III. 309 A terra-sienna or 
very lich reddish brown. Ibid. 314 Teira-sienna is a de- 
lightful colour.] 1787 W. Williams Mtch. Od Colours 44 
Siena earth.. is a fine colour, bat comes little into nse. 
[1825 J. Nicholson O/erat. Mechanic 642 Fawn-colour 
with burnt teria de sienna, or burnt umber and white.] 
1853 Zoologist II. 4059 Minute giannles of a rich sienna- 
brown hue. 1874 Coues Birds N. IK 15a They nre of a 
hght-gieen color,. .speckled with sienna and other rich 
shades of brown. 1876 Rail Mall H. 18 Oct. 4/1 Satchels 
of seeds, deep purple, sienna ied, russet gold, and green. 

Siennese, var. Sienese. Siena, Sienz, obs. 
ff. Science. Siens, Sient, obs. ff. Scion. Sier, 
Bierce, Sierge, obs. ff. Sire, Searce, Cieuge. 

II Sierra (si ( e*ra). Also 7 aer(r)a. [Sp, sierra'.— 
L. serra saw.] 

1 . In Spam and paits of America now or formeily 
Spanish : A range of hills or mountains, rising in 
peaks which suggest the teeth of a saw. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 873 Peru is diuided into 
three parts, which they call Llanos, Sierras, and Andes. 
1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 445 Spaine generally, is a masse of 
mountaines, .the Rockie Semes 01 Alpes so innumeiable. 
1691 Evelyn Corr, (1879) III- 469 There are vast ones 
[caves] under those Alps & Sierins fiom whence our liver-, 
derive their plentifull stieames. *745 P. Thomas Jrnl. 
Anson's Voy. 68 The Andes and Sernas [r/c] are two Ridges 
of Mountains that run from Noith to South. 1812 Byron 
Ck.Har. 1. xxxii, Doth Tayo intei pose his mighty tide? 
Or dark Sienas rise in ciaggy pride? 1843 Prescott 
Mexico in. v, Although the bleak winds of the sierra gave 
an austerity to the climate. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XVIII. 
673/1 The sieira of Pei a may be . . divided into foui sections. 

atirib, 1884 Coues N. Amer. Birds 422 Cyanocltta 
stelleri frontalis , . . Sieira Jay. 

b. In general use : A mountain-range of tiffs 
description. 

1850 W. Irving Mahomet xxxii. (1853) 141 Their rocky 
sieiras on the east separated Azeibijdn fioin .the shores of 
the Caspian. 1865 W. G. Palgrave A ; alia 1. 96 The main 
range of Djehel Shoiner, a long purple siena of most 
pictuieaque outline. 

2. Asir. = Chromosphere. 

1851 G. B. Airy in Mem. R. Astrou. Soc. XXI. 7, I saw 
that the sierra, or nigged line of projections,.. had arisen. 
187* Proctor Light Sci. 97 The objectionable woid chroma, 
sp/jjjre (fot chromatas/here) should be leplaced by sierra. 
1883 — in lgth Cent. Nov 876 111 the sierra orclnomatospheie 
the presence and natuie of many othei vapours aie noted 

Hence Sie*rxan a. 

1873 B. Haute Fuidletoion, etc. 92 It was in a Sienan 
solitude, where I had encamped. 1883 Encycl. Brit 
XVII 1. 673/1 Sieiran floia. 

Sierse, obs. form of Searce v. 

Sie'Ht, v. [f. next.] intr. To take a siesta. 

1839 Chalmers in Hanna Mem. (1852) IV. vi. 76, I 
addressed a full church and siested as usual. 

II Siesta (si,e *sta) . [Sp. siesta (Pg. sesla) L. 
sexta sixth (hour) ; hence, in Sp. and Pg., the 
hottest part of the day, rest or sleep taken at this 
time.] An afternoon rest or nap ; esp. that com- 
monly taken during the hottest hours of the day 
in tropical countries. 
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163s Howr.LT. Lett. IV. i, When he slept his Siesta (as the 
Spaniard calls it) or afternoon sleep. 1667 Earl Bristol 
h.lvha l in Dodsley O. PI. (1780) XII. 147 What, sister, 
at your Siesta all early ? if so, Yon must have patience to be 
wait’d out of it. 1788 IIurke Coir. (1844) HI- 76 We have 
just risen from our siesta, and have no news. 1816 Ki ai- 
ingr Ti av. (18x7) I. 156 Without his siesta and segai, .lie 
would think his lot a haid one in this woild. 1840 K. H. 
1 >ana Bcf. Mast six, Aftei dinnet we usually took a shoit 
siesta, to make up foi 0111 eaily rising 1882 Miss Braudon 
Mt. Royal I. vili. 243, I must go and get my siesta, 01 I 
shall be as stupid ns an owl all the evening. 

Jig. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) II. 29 Most men 
prefer a sleeping conscience to a tendet one ; and foi sui h 
the Romish Church offeis a perpetual siesta. 1884 Simi 
To <5- Pro 8 On duty which knows no siesta, 
b. Without article, 

1834 MarrvaT/ ) , Sim/le (1863) 123, 1 called with my hand- 
kerchief full of segars for the father, but he was at siesta, as 
they called it. 1869 Mrs. S. IIavv 1 iiokni: Notes ling. 
Italy 111. 11. 322 It was the horn of siesta, and the monks 
were. . fast asleep. 1892 E. Rnnvi s i i outturn! d Bound 318 
Deep recesses on either side fot cushioned luxurious siesta. 

fSiester, Anglicized foim of Sihthum. Ohs. 

1393 Duncan A//. Etym. (K.V.S.), Electron , a fiddle- 
stick, 01 a siester pen. 

Sie*stose, a. rare— 1 , [f. Siesta.] Reposeful, 
indolent. 

1845 Ford llandbh. Spain vir, 516 They prefer to enjoy a 
siestose negation not meiely of comforts but of necessaries 
latbei than to labour. 

Sieth, variant of Sithe v., to stiain. 

Siefche, obs. form of Scythe. 

Siethea, variant of Sithes, chives. 

Sieve (siv), sb. Forms: a. 1 sibi, 1-3 sife, 
1-2, 5-6 syfe(syfa}, 4 syfue, 4, 6 syffe, 5 syff, 6 -j 
sift; 4 seyf, fi seyfe, sefe, 6 seiffe. / 3 . 4-7 sive 
(siue), <5 oive ; 4-6 syve (syue), cyve (eyuo), 
6 soyve, 7. 4—6 seve (aeu.e, 5 sewe, cave), 6 
seeue, ceeue, 7 seeve, 6-7 seave. S. 7 seive, 
soieve, 6 - sieve. [OJ£. sife , — MDtt, seve (Du. 
zeef), MLG. seve (LG. seve, sefe, etc.), OIIG. sib, 
sip (G. sieb, also dial, sib, sip, siff, ole.). The 
stem, which may he ultimately related to that of 
Syr, to strain, is the base of Sift ».] 

1. A utensil consisting of a circular frame with a 
finely meshed or perforated bottom, used to separate 
the coarser fiom the finer particles of any loose 
material, or as a strainei for liquids. 

In agricultmal and similar work n sieve is usually distin- 
guished from a riddle by having finer meshes. 

a. C725 Cor/vs Gloss. C873 Crtbrwu, sibi. 9.. Ags. 
Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 215 Crcbrwn, ct ibelluui, sife. c 1000 
Sax. Leeclid. II, 94 Asift }>urh rife, meng wi|> hunige, 
1396-7 Dink. Acc. Rolls (Surtees) ax 4, 1 syffe, £1430 Two 
Coakery-bks. 20 Take Appelys an sellie hem, an Serge hem 
)>orwe a Sefe in-to a potte. 1483 Cath, Angl. 339/1 A Syfe, 
crybrmu. 1308 Acc. Ld. High J'reas. Scot. IV. no For 
ane siff to sift gunpowdir, ij s. *330 Palsgr. 270/1 Syfe to 
cyfte coine in, cnble. 1593 Duncan A/p. Etym. [E.D.S.), 
Excei nictduw, a sife or bouheclaith. 

p, c 1320 Sir Tristr, 1946 A siue he fond tite, And bond 
vncler his fete, c 1340 Nominate (Skeat) 529 Fan, berelep, 
and syue. 138a Wyclip Eccl. xxvii. 5 As in the smytiiig 
of a cyue shal abide stille pouder. c 1440 Prow/. Pars'. 
78/2 Cyve for corne clansynge, ct thrum, cribellunv Cyve, for 
mel efmfuraculnm. 2330 Palsgr. 205 Cyve to syfte with, 
crible. 1377 B. Googe Heresbach's Hnsb. iv. (1586) 184 You 
must strain the waxe through a siue, or such like thing. 
1642 Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. 11. xxi. 136 Heie they had 
gieat plenty of rain, poured (not as in other places, as it weie 
out of sives, but) ns out of spouts. 1687 A. Lovell tr. 
TJievenot's Trav. 1. 95 The dust.. sticks to the faces of 
(hose that handle the Sive. 

y. c *340 Nominate (Skeat) 138 W[oman] werutli seue and 
riddell, 1337-8 ElySacr. Rolls II, 181 In ij seves et j ledel 
emptis. c 1400 Lanfranc's Ctrttrg. 219 Hoite it longe in 
watir, & Jjanne cole it bon.13 a seue. c 1430 Two Cookt>y.bks. 
3a Take a seve or a wliete-iydoun. 2377 Wills 9, Inv. N. C. 
(Surtees, 1835) 422 Five iyddel)s and seaves to wynnowe 
come, x 1 ', 2394 Plat Jewell-ho. n 33 If you would keep 
your rose cakes without worms, you must . . set them in 
ceeues, c 1620 Boyd Zion's Floivei s (1855) 136 Our memory 
is like a seave. 1683 Pr.nos Pleta Min. 1. 19 Take Aslies 
burnt fiom any light Wood . .and put them into a Seeve, 

8. a 1591 H. Smith Semi. (1592' 665 Like sieues which 
hold water no longer than they aie in the Riuer. 2703 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 251 Sieves, .to sift the Lime and Sand 
withal. 2769 Mrs. Raffalu Eng. Hoitsekpr. (1778) 197 
When it boils stiain it thiough a fine sieve, 1846 Grrkni k 
Sci. Gunnery 30 The discs. .striking against the sides of the 
sieves, force it thiough the apeitures. 1869 Phillips l’esuv. 
iv. 113 The upper part of the cone was perforated like a 
sieve. 

b. Tn phrases denoting something that cannot 
be done, or that is waste of labour. 

i3go Gower Conf. I. 294 For as a Sive kepetli Ale, Riht 
so can Cheste kepe a tale. 1477 Norion Out. Alch. 1. in 
Ashm. (1652) 17 As he that fetcheth Water in a Sive, 2513 
Barclay Egloges i. (1570) A vj/i Such thinges To thee be 
as sure as water in a sine. 1589 Grlfni: Menaphon (Ai b.) 
48 Suppose she were a Vestatl, . slice might cai rie watei with 
Amulia in a siue. 16x6 Hu Ron Wks, 1. 586 'That which is 
said in the pioueib, wheie one doth milke a goate, anothei 
holds vndei a siue. 1686 IIurneck Cntcif. Jesus xxii. 741 
That's no better, than taking up watei in a siete, which unis 
out as fast as it is put in. _ 1813 Picken Poems II. 135 That 
wad been milkin’ his cow in a sieve, 
e. fig. 01 things. 

c 1621 Chapman Iliad v. 511 Then stirring tit’ idle siue of 
newe, did all their foices aske. 2643 Caryl Stur. Cos'. 4 
The Articles passe them through a finer Sieve. 1647 hi ay 
Hist. Part. t. vii. 73 Those inventions were but sites, made 


SIEVE. 

of purpose to winnow the best men. i889Grftton Memory's 
Hat mark 218 All that, as they thought, was past and corns 
withtheirordination. .; they had passed through the Bishop s 
sieve. 1896 Allbntt's Syst. Med. I. 9-7 The mfet turn was 
so to spealc, caught on the sieve— -that is to say, the mhs ted 
ships gave rise to cases of plague within the qu.uantilii: 
station. 

cl. fig. Of persons ; esp. one who cannot keep 
a secret. 

x6oi Siiaics. All's Well 1 lit 208 Yet in this inptuuis, anil 
iiiteiulile Siue 1 still point* ill lliu wait is of my loue. 1646 
(Ju.iHl m Shtph. Outtlis vi, II fit-’s liotif hut wee, 1 am no 
Sive? 1 prithee, Swam, he Lee. 1668 I limit n t sen. Love 
1, i, As you ate a waiting woman ; as you ate the sieve ql 
till your lady’s .seems, tell it me. 1704 Swu 1 1 Tub vii, 
Those judicious Collet lois , by’ some called the Sieves and 
1‘oulteis of Learning. 1812 Byron Hints J>. It or. 734 note, 
The sieve of a pat 1011 let it out. 

2 . a. As used by witches for sailing in. 

a 158 s Montgomerie h/y/htg 461 Nit neuen. .to tt at h it 
gait take il To saill suie in a soifie, hut compass 01 tart. 
160s Shark Math. 1. in'. 8 But in a Syue He tfitchei style. 
a 1623 Ovi riuiry A Wile , etc. (i<mS) 158 Like a wilt It in a 
stive. 1820 KrAis Eve St. Agnes xiv, Thou must hold 
water in si ivit< h’a sieve. 1830 Si on Demonel, ix. 31-’ 
Another ftolic they had, when, like the weird sisteis in 
Msu belli, they emhaikfd in sieves. 

b. As used lor purjiose.s of divination. C’om- 
monly sieve ami shears. Cf. Riddle sbp 1 b. 

1396 Lnnf.E Wits Miseiie t8 If he loose any thing, he 
hath reatlic a siue anti a key. 2602 in (lotidie I >iary % Mill 
185 To quite liirw iff. .for the turning of ane .sill and liddill 
fot ane pair sclu-iris. a 2635 Ranihh pii Jealous f, avert y x, 
A man cannot find out their Meaning without the 'Sieve 
and Sheas’. 269a Is, Waikir ti. kpu Ictus' Mot. xxxviu, 
Questions wbith by Sieve and Sheers ate tiy’il. 2843 
Lyiion Last Bar. 1. v, Thinkest thou. .1 can lead tin e all 
riddles without my .sieve* and my* shears Y 

3 . Used as a measuie, or lor holding anything. 
Also, a kind of basket used chiefly for maiket 
produce. 

a 2440 Pound. Si. BartholomesPs (F.. K. T. S.l 26 Si tie 
answerd that she Itadde hut noniy .vii. Ccvts fid of tnalte. 
1464 Mann. >) llouse/i. h.xp. (Koxji.) 97a I'siyd (01 di. a 
tyinbre and iij. seyvys of letu-e, iiij.K 2356 Rtihtuoml 
Wills (Sui tees) ij? Item xv incites of li.nlc • aw ue oppnii tin ■ 
gi on nd... I tent xxvj seves of titles sovvin. 1636 1 i.wi nvm 
Wits 1. i, Apple-Wives That wiangle fut a Sieve. 1793 
SuivENS Notes Slinks. Tr. 4 Ct. 11. ii. Sieves and hall 
sieves ate baskets to he met with in evciy quaitei of C'ovent 
gaitlen market. *805 R. \V. Dickson Puut. Ag> it . 11. '*17 
In other parts the early gatherings a re., sen I to the maiket 
in half-hnshel sieves, 1887 Parish & Siiaw Kentish Gloss. 
149 In. West Kent, sieve and italf-sieve arc equivalent to 
bushel nnd half-bushel, 

4 :. In calico-printing : (see quots,). 

2839 Ure Diet. Arts 215 The colouring matter, .is spread 
. . upon fine woollen cloth, stretched in a frame over tin* 
wax clotn head of a wooden drum or sieve. 2879 Cassell's 
Tfchn. iidve. I. 197/.* The mordant . . is applied to the 
block by piessing the latter upon what is termed a 1 sieve * 
(a box* covered with woollen cloth). 

5 . atirib. and Comb., as sieve-basket, -bottom, 
-cloth, -drum, -fashion , -frame ; sieve-willed adj. 

*398 Chapman Ses'cn Bks. Iliad Ded. A 4 1>, Our siue- 
vvitted censors, through whose hraincs all thinges exat t and 
refinde, run to the earth in heapes. 2609 N. F. hr it it 00 1 
Secrets 4 They poure them out gently into their sines, 01 
broad baskets made siue-fasliioii. 2839 Uitt: Diet. Aits 9 1 5 
The inverted sieve drum should fit the paste tub pit tty 
closely. Ibid. 216 The printer seizes the block, .and daubs 
it twice. .upon the sieve cloth. 2844 II. Sneiir.ss Bk. 
harm II. 332 The sieve-frame.. is 28 1111 lies hi length and 
S inches in depth, 2838 .Sivimonos Diet, Ttade, S/t ty- 
bottoms, attachments for the fiame of a sieve made of hotse- 
hair or wire, etc. 2893 K. Sanborn S. California 140 1 hey 
, .placed acorns in a sieve basket. 

6. Special combs. : + sieve-alphabet, -bone 
(see quots.) ; sieve lackey, a species of moth; 
*j* sieve prophet (see 2 b) ; sieve-raggings (see 
Ragging vbl. sbA 2) ; f sieve-stone, a species 
of tufa. 

2663 Marquis of Worcester Cent. Inv. Index p. iv, A 
"Sieve-alphabet [§ 34 To write. .by holes in the bottom of 
a Sieve], 1394 T. B. La Primaud '. hr. A cad. 11. 123 A 
little hone in the top of the nose, which is pierced through 
like to a litle siue. Hereupon it is called by the Phisicions 
the Viue-hone. 283a J. Rennie Butterfi. 4 Moths 46 The 
‘Sieve Lackey ( Kule/ia Cribrum) appears in June. 2636 
Mayne Lucian (1664) 131 If hut a ‘Sive-prophet appear 
among them, .they piesently flock together, and gap** at 
him. 1681 Grew Mus.rum in. i. v. 305 The "SVive-stone. 
Lapis Cribriformis. 

b. In botanical teims having reference to sieve- 
like openings in the walls or ends of plant-cells, 
as sieve-cell, disk, -pore, -tissue, -tube, -vessel ; 
also Sieve-plate i. 

2875 Bennett & Dvfr tr. Sachs' Hot. 23 The Sieve struc- 
ture which occurs in the sieve-cells of the fihro-va-cular 
bundles of vascular plants. Ibid. 24 The opening nl the 
sieve-pores has not yet begun. Ibid, tot 'l he latticed cells 
or sieve-tubes frequently have sieve, or latticed dLts in 
their longitudinal walls. 2887 Beni lfy Man, Rot. (ed. 5) 5 5 
What are commonly known as sieve-tubes or sieve-vessels. 
Sieve, obs. form of Seave, a rush. 

Sieve (siv), V, Also 5 cyue, 6 sy(e)ue, syve. 
£f. Sieve sb. Cf. MDu. and MLG. seven, seven 
(LG. seven, sejen, etc.), MHG. siben (G. sieben), 
si fen.] 

1. trans. To pass through a sieve ; to sift or stiain. 
*499 [ see the vbl. sAJ. 2330 Palsgr. 719 '2 You tan never 
make lo fy ne floure whan you do but syve your meale, 
as, you shuli do whan you boulte it. 135a HciOEr. Bull, 
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raunge, or syeue meale, succemo. 18*4 Mactaggart 
Gallovid. Encycl. 442 Sieving milk through a syle. 1844 H. 
Stephens Bk. Farm III. 909 A strong brine of salt and. 
boiling-water . . is made and sieved through a cloth. 1885 
Encycl. Brit. XVIII. 225/e The fibres of wood are then 
sieved accordingtofineness, collected, and pressed into pulp, 
b. To take out by sifting. In quots. fig. 
i860 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. cxxiii. III. 74 They 
will find no lack of reasons why they and their representa- 
tives should not be sieved out of parliament. 1885 Eng. 
Mech. 235 The blue or short wave-lengths of the spectrum 
ai e sieved out first. 

2 . a. To perforate with holes like a sieve. 

1853 Whistle-Binkie Ser. it. 29 Tak care o' your breeks 
that they dinna get sieved. 

b. To bore in the manner of a sieve. 

1875 Lanier Symphony 32 We sieve mine-meshes under 
the hills. 

3 . intr. To pass as through a sieve. 

1863 H. Melville Moby Dick cxxv, Oh God ! that man 
should be a thing for immortal souls to sieve through ! 
Hence Sie ving vbl. sb. 

1499 Front#. Parv. (Pynson), Cyuynge or clensinge, 
colatura. 159a Nasiib P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 8 Greediness . . 
busies himselfe. .in syuing of Muckhills and shop dust, 
whereof he will boult a whole cartload to gaine a bowd 
Pinne. 1824 Landor Intag. Conv. Wks. 1853 I. 79/1 After 
this sieving, after this pounding and trituration of the 
coarser particles [etc.]. 

Sie veful. [See -ful 2.] The fill of a sieve. 
Also fig. 

a 1440 Found. St. Bartholomew's (E. E. T. S.) 26 She 
mesurid one cevefull And yaue it to the mynysti i*. a 1638 
Cleveland Char, of D turn. Maker (1677) 102 A Sieveful 
of Ballads and Godly Books. 1693 Dryden Let. Wks. 1893 
XVIII. in For feare the few damsins shou’d be all gone, 
desire her to buy me a sieve-full. (793 Fam. Diet. s. v. 
Ho# Garden, When it is thus fastned, cast in two or three 
Sieve-fulls of Hops. *856 Morton Cycl. Agric. I. 193/2 A 
skilful workman takes a sieveful from the unfinished heap. 
1893 Saintsbury Corrected Impressions x. 89 A very sieve, 
ful of holes. 

Sieve- like, «. [f. Sieve sb.'] Resembling a 
9 ieve ; perforated like a sieve. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. i. 369 Thence is't that 
Garden-pots, the mouth kept close, Let fall no liquor at 
their sive-like nose. 1639 W. Sclater IVort/iy Commun. 
3 So sieve-like are our memories, that they doe.. let slip., 
what should better be retained, a 1650 May Old Couple 
in, So dying aldermen Pour out at once upon their sieve- 
like heirs Whole gusts of envi'd wealth. 1766 Compl. 
Farmer s.v. Glanders, The os ethmoides, or sieve-like bone, 
through which the olfactoiy nerves pass. 1837 P. Keith 
Hot. Lex. 257 When the juice of the sugar-cane has been 
boiled down to a syrup, it is put to cool into sieve-like 
vessels. 1887 Bentley Man. Bat. (ed. 5) 56 The paitition 
walls.. are.. only thickened in a sieve-like manner. 

Sie*ve-maker. [Sieve One who makes 
sieves. 

14.. Now. in Wr.-Wiilcker 686 Hie cribrarius, syfmaker 
( printed fys-]. c 1470 Prornp. Parv. (K.) 457/2 Seve makere, 

. .cribrarius. 137a in Essex Rev. (1906) XV. 212 Hugh 
Humfrey, the syvemakers son. 1601-3 1661 [see Sieviek], 
1723 Land, Gnz. No. 6159/3 John Griffin, . . a Sieve-maker by 
Trade. 1858 Simmonds Diet, Trade , Sieve-maker , a raanu- 
facturer of screening machines and sieves. 1893 Daily News 
9 Nov. 5/4 A peasant on foot and a sievemaker driving a 
single hoise tarantass. 

Sieve-plate. [Sieve sb.] 

1 . Bot. A sieve-like plate on the wall of a plant- 
cell. (Cf- Sieve sb. 6 b.) 

1873 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. 24 The sieve-plates 
do not at present show anything of the subsequent more 
complicated structure. 1882 Vines ibid. 89 In this condi- 
tion the septum, perforated by a number of pores, is termed 
a Sieve-plate', it is usually broader than the diameter of the 
tube, which therefore appears dilated at.. the sieve-plates. 

2 . Zool. (See quot.) 

1888 Rolleston & Jackson A him. Life 566 A calcareous 
plate placed at the base of the arm interradially, and called 
in the latter case a sieve-plate. 

3 . In paper-making, a plate through which pulp 

is strained. 1891 in Cent. Diet. 

Sie ver. Now rare or Obs. Also 5 eyver, 
7 seaver. [f. Sieve sb.] 

1 . A sieve-maker. 

CX440 Protttp. Parv. 78/2 Cyver, or maker of sevys... 
cribrarius. 1616 Mem. St. Giles, Durham (Surtees) 46 Rec<* 
of Rychard Robeson, Seaver. c 1800 in H. Speight Nidder- 
dale (1894) 384 Sievers, fellmongers, tanners, weavers, 
bleachers. 

2 . A sifter. 

1835 Carrick Laird of Logan (1854) 180 Robin's associates 
were three of the 1 Sievers ’ of Sessantilly, the rival mill to 
Goodie. 

-(- Sievier. Obs. Forms: (see quots.). [f. S ieve 
sb. + -IER.] =prec. 

C1440 Protttp. Parv. 457/1 Syvy?ere, or maker of syvys 
(jKT. siveyer,../ 1 . syuyer), cribrarius. c 1460 Ibid. (Winch.) 
84 Cyue^ere. 1601 F. Godwin Bps. of Eng. 529 The son of 
a poore man there, a Syueyer or Syve-maker by his occu- 
pation. a 1661 Fuller Worthies u Durham (1662) 297 
William Siveyer was born at Shinkley.., where his Father 
was a Siveyer or Sive-maker. [1894 Wylic Hist. Eng., 
Hen. IV, II. 481 His father is said to have been a sievier or 
bolter-maker.] , _ , 

t Sievy, a. Obs.- 1 [f. Sieve sb. + -y.] Like a 
sieve, unable to retain. 

1724 tr. Casielttan's Mem. 47 When affairs of this kind 
come to be imparted to women, a sex so generally sievey 
that they can keep no secrets. 

Siew, Siex, obs. forms of Sue v., Six, 
giff, obs. form of Sieve sb., Sift v. 

Vol. IX. 


Si’ffilate, v. rare— 1 , [irreg. f, F. siffler: 
see next.] Irons. To whisper. 

1837 Marryat Dog Fiend ix, ‘ He's gone/ was siffilated 
above and below. 

Siffle (si'f 1), v. Also 4-5 syfle, 5 aifle. [ad. 
F. siffler , + sifter L. sifildre, var. of sibtldre : 
see Sibilate v.] intr. To blow with a sibilant 
sound,* to whistle, hiss. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. C. 470 Syjien he..sayez vnte Zeferus 
]>at he syfle wai me. 13 . . Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 517 Quen Zeferus 
syflez hyin-self on sedez & erbez. 1480 Caxton Ovid's 
Met, xv. viii, The gode in forme of a serpent ..sy fled after 
his avenement, 1491 — Vitas Patr. (W. de W, 1495) 1. vni. 
13 b/i Incontinent that the dragon aperceyued hym he 
came to hym siflinge. 

1862 D. Richmond Through Life ft For Life xviii. 231 
The damp, raw morning air, which riffled in from the open 
door. 1876MRS. Whitney Sights^ Ins. xxv, The air siffled 
gently through the low glass. 

Hence Si 'fling vbl. sb. and ppl, a. Also Si’ffie 
sb., a sibilant rale (Cent. Diet. 1891). 

1603 Holland Plutarch's hi or, 1221 Neither doe 01 dinary 
hounds understand, the signes that huntsmen use, nor 
every hoise the sidling and chirring of the escuirry. 1866 
Cornli. Mag. Mar. 313 What joy when Angus diew a long 
sifiling breath. 

t Si'fflement. Obs.- 1 [a. F. siffle ment, f. 
siffler: see piec.] A whistling noise. 

1607 ? Brewer Lingua 1. i, Like to the winged chanters of 
the wood, Uttering nought else but idle sifflements, Tunes 
without sense, words inarticulate. 

Sift, sb. rare. J In sense r = MDn. sifte , zifte 
(Du. zift), also MDu. and MLG. sickle. In other 
senses f. Sift v.] 
f 1 . A sieve. Obs. 

1499 Ptomp.’Parv. (Pynson), Cyue or cifte, ciibrttm, 
cribellum. 1648 Hexham 11. s.v. Zijgen, To Runne through 
a Sift, or a Strainer. 

2 . The act of sifting (m qnot.yff.) ; the fact of 
falling as from a sieve. 

18x4 Mme. D’Arblay Wanderer I. 60 , 1 don't say this by 
way of a sift. 1866 B. Taylor Poet's Jrnl. Dec , The rust- 
ling sift of falling snow. 

3 . * Something that falls or passes as if from the 
meshes of a sieve; sifting or sifted material’ 
(Cent. Diet. 1891). 

Sift (sift), v. Forms : I sift an, 4 siften (5 -yn\ 
6-7 sifte (6 siflte), 4- sift (7 siff); 1 syftan, 4-6 
syfte, 5 cyftyn, 6 cyfte ; 1 seftan, 5, 7 seft ; also 
pa. pple. 5 syfte, 6 sefte. [OE. siftan, syftan, = 
MDu. siften , stifle n(Du. ziflen), MLG. siften \ also 
MDu. and MLG. (and hence G.) sichten, Du. and 
WFlem. zichten. The stem is that of Sieve sb.] 

1 . trans. To pass (something) through a sieve, in 
order to separate the coarse from the fine par- 
ticles, or to strain. 

1:725 Corpus Gloss. C 873 Crebrat, siftiS. c 888 K. Alfred 
Boeth. xxxiv. § n Swa swa mon meolo seft [v.r. sift] ; Sset 
meolo flurfccrypS ale flyrel. c sooo /Elfric Gram. (Z.) 137 
Cribro, ic syfte. c 1386 Chaucer Can. Vi tom. T. 388 Al this 
mullok in a sive y-throwe, And sifted, and y-piked many a 
throwe, 1398 Trevisa Bartk. De P. R. xvir. Ixvii. (Tollem. 
MS.), Mele is grounde at mylle, and sefted with a seue. 
c 1413 Rec. St. Mary at Hill (1905) p. xevi, A dyssb full of 
aysshes fayre syfte. c 1430 Two Cookery Bks. 38 pan bray 
hem smal y-now ; & perow a crees bunte syfte hem. c 1440 
Prontp. Parv. 77/1 Cyftyn, cribro. 1330 Palsgr, 718/2, 1 
wyll nat syft my meale thorowe this syve, it is to course. 
*353 Eden Decades iv. (Arb.) 82 The myners..in dyuers 
places syfted the same on the drye lande. 1603 in Gage 
Hist, 4 Antiq. Hengrave (1822) 23 Item, one her sholve 
made like a grate to seft the seacole w lh . 1687 A. Lovell tr. 
Thevenot's Trav. 11. 85 They sweep a place very clean to 
sift the lime in, and when it is sifted they make it up in a 
heap. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 69 r it Two of the Fair 
Sex, who are usually employed in sifting Cinders. 1769 
Mrs. Raffald Eng. Hausekpr, (1778) 171 Pound and sift 
three quarters of a pound of loaf sugar. 183a G. R. Porter 
Porcelain ft Glass 303 The same powdered whiting. . maybe 
used again. .upon being ground and sifted. Z865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. 1. viii, A country contract which was to be sifted 
before caned. 

b. In fig. or transf, uses. 

1535 Coverdale Amos ix. 9 Though I siffle y* house of 
Israel amonge all nacions. 1589 ? Lyly Pappe iu. Hatchet 
L.’s Wks. 1902 III. 408 They haue sifted the nolie Bible, and 
left vs nothing as they say, but branne. 1611 Bible Isaiah 
xxx. 28 To sift the nations with the sieue of vamtie. 1653 
H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. iv. 8 The things of God.. lose 
their value and force, when they are sifted through so many 
bands. 182a W. Tennant Thane of Fife 1. lxxv, When the 
North [wind] should burst his bleak confines, And in his icy 
boultersift the snow. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Set. (1879) I. iv. 
129 The solar light is sifted by the landscape. 

2 . fig. a. To make trial of (a person). 

In early quots. after Luke xxii. 31. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 15523 He wil J>e sift nu if he mai, as man 
dos corn or bran. 1335 Coverdale Luke xxii. 31 Satan 
hath desyred after you, that he might siflfte you euen as 
wheate. c 1390 Marlowe Faustns xiii, Sathan begins to 
sift me with his pride. 1624 T. Scott Vox Dei 76 Is it not 
a great and dangerous temptation, (o all yee that know what 
temptation is, what it is to be siffed, what it is to resist) that 
young men meet in the world ? 1642 Fuller H oly Sf Prof. 
St. xv. xv. 315 For these reasons Lady Elizabeth was closely 
kept and narrowly sifted all her Sisters reigne. 17x8 Free- 
thinker No. 74. 140 The more.. the Sincere Man.. is sifted, 
the more he is intrusted. 

b. To subject (one) to close questioning, 
a 1566 R. Edwards Damon 4 Pithias (E. E. D. S.) 47 The 
knave beginneth to sift me. 1588 Greene Pandosto (1843) 


37 He therefore began to sifte her more narrowly on this 
manner. 1617 Moryson I tin. in. 30 Being curiously sifted 
by the guard at the City-gate, and being asked many ques- 
tions. 1694 Gibson in Lett. Lit . Men (Camden) 235 For 
fear it should he some you have employ’d, I have got one 
to sift him. 1726 Swift Gulliver il vi, He multiplied his 
Questions, and sifted me thoroughly upon every Part of this 
Head. _ 1736 H. Walpole Let. to Mann 16 May, I sifted 
Dr. Pringle himself, but he would not give me a positive 
answer. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xvii, You must speak with 
this wench, ..you must sift her a wee bit. x86x Reads 
Cloister ftHAv, Blind Hans’s boy. . was sifted narrowly by 
my master, and stammered and faltered. 

3 . Jig. To examine closely into, to scrutinize 
narrowly, so as to find out the truth. 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) xi Thes men..whos 
opinions I have desirid to be tburrouly siftid. i59*Timme 
Ten Eng. Lepers L 4, Let no man take upon him to scan and 
sift Gods workes. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. t. viii. 
(1686) 23 We may exploie and sift their verities. 1735 
Berkeley Free-tkink. in Mathemat. § 15 Others who are 
not afraid to sift the principles of human science. 1774 J. 
Bryant Mythol. II. 189, I have endeavoured with great 
pains to sift the history to the bottom. x8ax Scott Keniltv. 
xxxiv, We will sift this matter to the utteimost. 1849 
Robertson Serm. Ser. 1. xxi. (1866) 350 Itis..veryhardto 
sift a slander. 1884 L. J. Jennings Croker Papers I. i. 14 
The ait with which he sifted the evidence of the witnesses, 
b. Similarly with out. 

1577 Hanmer A nc. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 85 When as Tatianus 
promised to sift out the darke speeches and hidden mysteries 
of Holy Scripture. 1394 T. B. La Printaud. Fr. Acad. h. 
578 This word, .ought to teach us not to sift out the life of 
our soveraigne prince. 1642 Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. iv. 
vii. 272 If the cause be difficult, his diligence is the greater 
to silt it out. 1662 J. Davies tr. Qlearius' Voy. A mb. 70 
They were lodg’d in my house for some dayes, which I spent 
in sifting out their humour and manner of life. 1737 Whis- 
ton Josephus, Hist. 11. ii. § 2 He tried to sift out the ac- 
counts of the money. 1827 Pollok Course T. 1, Severely 
sifting out The whole idea. 

t c. To search ; to try. Obs. 
i6ix Middleton & Dekkku Roaring Girl D.'sWks. 1874 
IV. 148, I will sift all the tauernes ith citty,,. lie find her 
out. 1627 E. F. Hist. Edw. II (1680) 18 They sift each way 
might break this fond inchantment. 

4 . To separate, to take or get out , by the use of 
a sieve. Also transf. and in fig. contexts. 

1428 Eng. Misc. (Suitees) 6 He syfted oute of yt half a 
bushell of plaster and lyme. 130a Arnolds Citron. (1811) 87 
The marchauntis straungers nowe use . . to sarse, syfte & trye 
out the best greyne. 1334-9 Songs 4 Ball., Phil. 4 Mary 
(Roxb.) 4 And eke the fyne flowr from the bran nerly syfft. 
160a Narcissus (1893) App. 1. 7 , 1 have sifted out . . the flower 
of my fancye. 1631 Gouge God's A mrws 1. § 15. 21 Yet can 
the Lord . .as a few precious jewels in . .a great heap of rub- 
bish sift them out. 1758 Reid tr. Macquer's Chyrn. 1 . 262 
Having sifted out and thrown away all the finest particles. 
1843 Carlyle Past 4 Pr. 1. v. 39 That it will be got sifted, 
like wheat out of chaff) from the Twenty-seven Million 
British subjects. 1872 W, K. Clifford Lett. (1879) L 176 
The lightest gas comes out quickest, and is as it were sifted 
from the other. 

reft. 1874 L. Stephen Hours Libr (1892) I. til. 109 In 
Pope., the giain has sifted itself from the cljafi*. 

b. Jig. To find out, get to know, by a process 
of elimination or close inquiry. 

1386 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. 87 When by interrogation 
we sift out any thing. 1631 Hobbes Leoiath. hi, xxxii. 195 To 
labour in sifting out a Philosophical! truth. 1726 A dv. Capt. 
R. Boyle (1768) 240 , 1 endeavoui'd to sift the Secret from 
him. 1803 G. Ellis Let. in Lockhart Scott (1837) II. ii. 75, 

I should think Ritson himself .would be puzzled to sift out 
a single additional anecdote of the poet's life. 1833 T. 
Hook Parson's Dau. 11, vii. Then, perhaps, you may sift 
out some farther particulars. 1851 Helps Comp. Solit. x. 
(1874) 170 It will be investigated, and what is true in it be 
sifted out. 

5 . To clear or clean from impurities, etc, by 
means of a sieve ; also fig., to clean (one) out of 
money. 

159X Greene Conny Catch, n. Wks. (Grosart) X. 95 He., 
little suspected that his Countreyman the Setter had sifted 
him out of his money. FX632 Drumm. ofHawth, Elegy 
Gustavus Adolphus, You are at best but honourable Earth ; 

. .how e’re sifted from that courser Bran Which doth com- 
pound, and knead the common Man. _ 1 66a Skarrock 
Vegetables 17 Sift it from stones and rubbish. 

6 . a. To cover over, by letting something fall 
through a sieve. 

1363 Hyll A rte Garden. (1593) 14 The which allies and 
walkes you shall sift ouer with the finest sand. 

b. To let fall through, scatter from or by means 
of, a sieve. Alsoyff. 

1664 EvrLYN Kal. Hort. (1729) 204 If this [soil] be too 
stiff) sift a little Lime discreetly with it. 1674 Flavel 
Hush. Spiritualized (ed. a) 264 The finest and richest mould 
must be sifted about the roots. 1747-98 Mhs.G lass p.Cookery 
xx. 316 You must sift some fine sugar upon your cake when 
it goes into the oven. 177a T. Simpson Vermin-Killer 26 
Cover it lightly over with earth, . .sift it over the trap. i8ax 
Clare Vill, Mmstr. I. 85 Along the floor some sand I’ll 
sift. 1855 Delamer Kitchen Garden (1861) 37 After sowing, 
..sift over the top a thin layer of cinder-ashes or lime- 
rubbish. 1869 B. Harte Luck Roaring Camp 31 Again 
from, leaden skies the snow-flakes were sifted over the land. 

7 . intr. To use a sieve ; to do sifting. Chiefly 
Jig., esp. to pry into, make inquiry. 

1533 Coverdale Amos ix, 9 Like as they vse to sifte in a 
syne. 1390 Greene Never too Late Wks. (Grosart) VIII. 
153, 1 hope this ptoffer is but a ttyall. .to sift at my secret 
intent. 12x623 Fletcher Noble Gent. v. iii, Although he 
puts his nobles in disguise.. to sift into my words. 1641 
Milton Animadv. Wks. 1851 HI. 205 You sifted not sb 
clean before, but you shuffle as fouleiy now. 1699 Bentley 
Phal, 287, I will not sift into them too minutely. 1779 
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Mme. D'Arblay Let. Dec., He has desired me to sift for 
what room you have, and to sound as to convenience. *874 
Slang Did. 290 Sift, to embezzle small coins, those which 
might pass through a sieve— as threepennies and four- 
pennies— and which are, therefore, not likely to be missed. 
8 . To pass or fall as through a sieye. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelho tier’s Bk. Physhke 2/2 Madefy e it 
with Rosewater least that it fal on a heap and sift throughe. 
1833 Longk. Iliaw- ii. *37 He it was who sent the snow- 
flakes Sifting, hissing through the forest. 1867 Augusta 
Wilson Vashti xxxiv, Golden leaves were sifting down on 
the marble floor. 1893 Scribner's Mag. Sept. 305/1 The 
April sunshine sifts in through an open window. 

Hence Sfftage, sifted matter, rare - 1 . 

x88t Blackmore Christoiuell vii, At this he worked hard, 

. pulling asunder the fibrous clods, but not reducing them 
to siftage. 

Sifted (si'fted), ppl. a. [f. Sift z>.] That has 
been passed through a sieve. 

1485 Nottingham Bee. III. 243, vij stryke of syfted lyme. 
1363 Hyll Arte Garden. (1593) 154 Put fine sifted earth, 
either into an old basket, or deepe earthen pan. 1603 
Willet Hexapla Gen. 353 The plowed, tilled, or sifted 
feilds. *707 Mortimer Hush. (1721) 1 . 298 A Composition 
made of slacked sifted Lime and Linseed Oil. 1819 Shelley 
Peter Bell vii. viii. 3 A genteel drive up to his door, With 
sifted gravel neatly laid. i888Rutle v Rock-Forming Min. 
8 A sifted sample.. of such fineness that each particle con- 
sists of one mineial species only. 

fig, 1380 Nashe flat tin Marprelate Wks. (Grosart) I. 
95 The sifted Greeke witte of Father Augustine. 1878 
Masque Poets 73 The sifted silver of the night Rained 
down a strange delight. 

Sifter (si'ftai). [f. as prec. + -er Vj 

1 . One who sifts, in lit. or fig. senses. 

1379 Lyly Ettphues Epist. Dedicatory, Though the stile 
nothing delight the dayntie earn of llie curious sifter. 1387 
Golding De Moniay xxxiv. (1392) 347 Some seaichers and 
sifters of woids. xfin Cotgr., Cribleur , a sifter. 17*0 
T, Boston Fourfold State (1797) 31 1 Such is the exact- 
ness of the sieve and care of tne sifter. 1732 Fielding 
Content Gard. Jml. No. 23, They elude the enquiiies of the 
most diligent sifters of antiquity. 1831 Mayhcw Loud. Lab. 
II. 172/2 A medium-sized dust-yaid will employ. . six sifters, 
X87X R, B. Vaughan S. Thomas of Aquin II. 646 He dill 
not take for granted like the Sophist... He was a winnower 
and a sifter. 


b. Omith. (See quot.) 

187a Darwin Orig. Species (ed. 6) vii. 183 Ducks.. subsist 
by sifting the mud and water; and the family has sometimes 
been called Criblatores, or sifters. 

2 . A utensil or apparatus for sifting ; a sieve ; 
also dial., a fire-shovel, kitchen shovel. 

1611 Cotgr., Crible , a siue, or sifter; lounging s>iue 
1840 Penny Cycl . XVII. 209/1 The pulp is first made to 
floW fiom the vat upon a wire frame, or sifter. 1873 
Knight Diet. Mech. 2175/2 Sifters are used for sifting ashes 
from cinders ; flour from lumps, etc. x88x Porcelain JPks., 
Worcester 7 The number of pumps, sifters, and presses 
which are employed. 


Sifting, vbl. si. [f. as prec. + -inq h] 

1 . The action of the verb, in various senses. 

C1440 Promp. Pam. 77/r Cyftynge, cribracio. c 146a 

Ibid. (Winch.) 41a Syftynge [P. siffinge] or cleniynge, col- 
lacio, collatnra. X473 Rental Bk. Cupar-Angus ( 1879) I. 
171 Tha sal do thar diligena. , with wedyng, renouyng and 
syftyngof seid. 1533 Eden Decades (Arb.) 2x2 They moue 
them rownde aboute after the maner of syftynge. 1579 
Fulke Heskins' Pari. 222 He scoffeth..ai our spirituall 
sifting of the sacrament. 1607 Hieron Wks. 1. 262 To in- 
tend the sifting and scanning of etrery pretended way of 
saluation xfirS Chapman Odyss. xvi. 432 Time will aske 
much} to the sifting out Of each mans disposition, by his 
deeds. 1736 Hcrvev Mem. 1, 138 Examinations and siftings 
seldom turning to the account of those who have the reins 
of power. 1845 Myers Cath. Th. ill. § 19. 70 The weighing 
and sifting of traditional testimony. 18B4 Athemeum 24 
May 660/1 The heap has undergone a certain sifting and 
classification. 

attrib. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm II, 283 Sifting- 
machines have been conti ived for the purpose. 1861 
Stephens & Burns Faun-buildings § 1773 In Mr. Down- 
ing’s woik, a plan of what is there teimed a ‘sifting-shed 1 
[for separating pigs] is given. 

2 . pi. That which is removed or separated by 
means of a sieve. 

xfioo Surflet Countrie Farms 1. xxii. 131 The sheaues of 
wheate andrie are good for them: and sometimes Lian 
mixed with siftings. i6xi Cotgr., Crib tc are, . .siftings. 1763 
Mills Pract.I/usb. II. 280 note, The siftings would othei- 
wise have been more considerable in so many years. 1845 
Beck's Florist Jrnl. 30, I would recommend to add to it. . 
either sand, lime 1 ubbtsh, or lime siftings. 1886 Daily News 
15 Sept. 2/4 Tea. . ; black leaf, 8 d. to is. id. ; siftings, 5]^. 
Sifting, ppl. a. [-ING-] That sifts or separ- 
ates ; searching. 

ILMore Song of Soul 1. ii. cviii. How bad she 
admued rhy sifting wit, thy speech and person lov’d. 1762 
Crazy Tales 24 He was in such a sifting cue. Till she dis- 
cover d all she knew. 1830 M c Cosh Div. Govt. 1. ii. (1874) 
51 Its superstitions could not stand the sifting light of 
modern science. 1895 Tablet 9 Nov. 739 The sifting power 
of water in motion is very great. 

Sig, si. dtal.md [f.S. Also seg, sigg, ssig(g. 
[Of obscure origin ; the form does not correspond 
to older Fleta. seycke (Kilian), G, seiche, in the 
same sense.] Urine. 

Si£r > Urine > Chamber-lie. 
1746 Gentl. Mag. XVI, 408/2 [Exmoor Vocab.), Zigg, urine. 
x8js Jennings Observ. Dial. W . Eng, 67. xBSfi Elwohthy 
W. Somerset Word-bk . 670 The woollen factories used to 
supply to any householder who would, .undertake to ' save 1 
the ‘sig , a tub or vat for the purpose, 


t Sig, w- Obs.-' [Cf. prec.] trams. To steep 
in, or sprinkle with, urine. 

1581 in Southern Times 27 Oct. (1883) 3/4 That no tuckers 
do sig or wash any cloths upon the Sabbath Day. 

Sig., in printing, abbreviation of Signature. 

+ Sigalder, si. Obs. rare. ^ [f. OE. stge 
victory + G alder.] A charm or incantation. 

c xooo Saxon Leechd. I. 388 Syse-gealdor ic begale, si?;e- 
Xyrd ic me weje. a 1*25 Ancr, A\ 208 Sigaldren \v.r. sigaj- 
drie], St false teolunges, leuunge on ore & of swefnes, & 
alle wichchecreftes. 

Hence + Sigalder v. , to enchant, bewitch. Obs. 
1303 R. Brunne llandl. Synne 303 pere was a wytche, 
and made a bagge, A bely of lepyr,. .She sygaidryd so pys 
bagge bely pat hyt jede and soke mennys ky. 

t Sigaldry. Obs. rare. Also 3 -rie, 4 sy- 
galdrye. [f. prec. + -r.] Enchantment, sorcery. 

a 1223 [see Sigalder sb.) *3.. K. Alts. 7013 (W.), Quede 
and hanne he wil me spye,*.Gef he wot of this sygaldrye 
[Laud trigoldrye] That this trowes [= trees] kan lye. ‘ia tsoo 
Chester PI, Crucifixion (Shaks. Soc.) II. 60 llurye liyni 
wher thy wil be, But look thou make no sigaldry To raise 
him up agayne. 

Sig(g)e, obs. forms of Siege sb. 

Sigge(n, obs. forms of Say vf 
Sigh (soi 4 Sc. six), sb. Forms : a. 5 syhe, fl-6 
syghe, 6 sygh; 4-7 aigbe, 4- sigh. / 3 . Sc. 6 
syoh(e, 6, 8-9 sioh, 6, 9 arch, siche, 9 siogh ; 
north . 9 seegh. [f. the vb.] 

1 . A sudden, prolonged, deep and more or less 
audible respiration, following on a deep-drawn 
breath, and esp. indicating or expressing dejec- 
tion, weariness, longing, pain, or relief. 

a. 13.. Cursor M. 15169 (GUI.), Ful mani sari sigh, i-wis, 
bar sank title his lieite. c 1381 Chaucer Pari. Pottles 248 
Withyn the temple of syghes [*>-»*. syhesl hole as fyte.., 
Whyche syghes engendryu were with desyre [etc.], c X400 
Pilgr. Sowle (Cnxtun, 1483) iv. xxxi. 80 He ilrawetli a depe 
siglie fio the herte rote, c 1489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aynton 
xvi. 372 Rowland , .sawe not durandall his swerd, wlierof he 
dyde caste a giete sygbe. 1300-20 IJunbar Poems viii. 2 
Thou may complain with sights lamentable The death of 
Bernard Stewait, 1395 Daniel Civ. /Pars 1. 1 xj.sc vii, 
Wringing her hands (as one that griev'd and prayd) With 
siglies cominixt with words. x6xx Shaks. Wint. T, 1. ii. 
287 Stopping the Car’tere Of Laughter, with n sigh. 1642 
Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. v, xix, 440 In their siglies they 
bieathed many a prosperous gale to Nassau’s party. 27x1 
Addison Spec/. No. 7 r x The Lady.. said to her Husband 
with a Sigh, My Dear, Misfortunes never come Single. 
1737 Gray Clerke 14 A sight an unavailing tear. x8aa 
Hazlitt Tabled. II. ii, 19 A sigh uttered from the fulness 
of the heart, an involuntary aspiration born and dying in 
the same moment. 1878 M. A. Brown tr. Rnneberg's 
Nadeschda 38 A sigh of admiration is His full heart's only 
language now. 

trans/. tBty Keats I stood tip-toe 12 There ciept A., 
noiseless noise among the leaves. Born of the very sigh that 
silence heaves. 

0. *313 Douglas Mneid xm. v. 115 Drawand the sobbis 
hard and sychis smart. *367 Salir. Poems Reform, xi. 
116 With sobbing sych I to 3011 send This my complaint. 
1593 A. Hume Treat. Consc. vi, [He] will vtter his passions 
. .with sichis, and with sobbes. xy.. Ramsay Borne of the 
Contents ix, His eisy sangs. .Sail be esteimd quhyle sichs 
saft lufe betray, 1802 R. Anderson Cumbld. Ball (1:1850) 
32 Now, hey for seeghs and sugar words. 1879 G. Mac- 
donald Sir Gibbte xlvi, She gae a gret sich, an' a sab. 

2 . Iransf. A sound made by the wind, suggest- 
ive of a sigh. 

x8xo Scott Lady of L. 1. xi, Creeping shrubs, of thousand 
dyes, Waved in the west-wind’s summer sighs. 18x3 
Shelley A lastor 8 Autumn's hollow sighs in the sete wood. 
1848 L. Hunt Jar 0/ Honey v. 64 Like the sigh that ansiveis 
a wind over a churchyard. 

3 . Comb., as sigh-blown, -bom, - broken , -clogged, 
-like, -swollen, etc. 

at$86 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 396 At length lie ended His 
oft sigh-broken dittie. x6ox Markham Mary Magd, 3rd 
Lament 15, 1 will suppresse iny sigh-swolne sadnesse. x6xx 
Cotgr., Han, the. . sign-like voyce, wherewith woodcleaueis, 
&c. , keepe time to their stroakes. 1633 G. H lrbert Temple, 
The Collar 19 Recover all thy sigh-blown age On double 
pleasures. 1648 J, Beaumont Psyche xvii. Ixtii, With such 
potent passion did she breath That bigli-clogg'd Word. 
1x1847 Eliza Cook Under the Moon ix. 1 We may breathe 
a farewell in a sigh-deepened tone. 1849 De Quincev Eng. 
Mail Coach Wks. 1862 IV. 331 Suggesting solemn andsign- 
born thoughts. 1873 Brennan Witch of Nemi 12 Bathed 
in the streams of sigh-fermented tears. 

Sigh (sai, Sc. six), *■ Fotms: a. 4 sihe(n, 

4- 5 syhe(n, 5 ayh(gh)yn ; 4-5 Hi3(h)e, si^e 
(4 six >)> sy3(h)e, 5 aye. j 9 . 4-5 sighen, 4-7 
siglie (5 sighye?), 5-6 sygbe, 6- sigb. y. Sc. 

5- 6 syeh, s~6, 9 sich. 5 . 4-6 seigb, 5 seye (?), 
0 segb ; Sc. 5 seyoh, 9 seiob, seeb. e. Pa. t. 

6- 7 (9 dial.) sight (7 sigb’t), 6 seight. [ME. 
si hen, si/en, sighen , etc., prob. a back-formation 
on sihte , sifie, pa. t. of Siche v., Ibiougb the 
guttural having more phonetic appropriateness 
than the palatal sound. The old pa. t., however, 
survived in literary use down to the 17th cent.; 
it may also have been the source of the variant 
Sight z». 2 Further variations are Sithe v, and the 
dialect sife, sffi] 

1 . intr. To emit, give, or heave a sigh. 

In ME, freq. in phrase to sigh sore, 

a. 13. . C ursor M. 2939 (Ghtt.), Abraham syhid in his hert 
ful sare. 2383 Wycuf Joshua av, 18 She sijide [1388 


si?3ide], as she snt in the asse. — Job iii. 24 Er I shut 
ete, I si3he. 0x430 Prymer (1895) 34 To hue we si^en, 
gronynge in |>is valcy of teeris. c x 44 ° Promp. Part', 455 /** 
Syhghyn, for niornynge (A’, syhyn. .), susfiro. 

jj. a 1300 Cursor M, 14221 Quen thomas..Iiaul pat ded 
was ln/arus,..IIe sighed sar. 1390 Gou Lit Couf. II. 3x9 
Sclie fond non ainendeinent To syglien. a 1400-S0 Alex- 
ander 5584 pe heme. .Sights selcutlily sare & sadli he wepis. 
1434 Misyn Mending Life 130 It is no nveruoU )>uf n say 
syghand : « Qwlto salt gif me j>e, my bi ojier ? ' 1530 l*Ai sen. 
718 It He syglied tyll lus herte dyd m-rehande liruste. X560 
1 )a us tr. Shit! anas Comm, 342 To sigh, and to wineke as 
thoughe he were a slepe. 1669 Drvdi.n Ty t annic Lime ill. 
i, And when his strength is wanting to his mind, Looks 
back, and sighs on what he left behind. 1697 — / (»’ 



hoaiy-headctl Karl. 

y. 1375 Bahuouh Bruce 111. 350 Men myclit Lai ft sene., 
knychtis, for thar India sak, llnitli sich, and wcp, ( e 1470 
Henry U'allaie ix. 97a Wallace thaifor sicliit with hart 
full sar, 1308 IIuniiar Twa Man'll Wcmen 446, I sich, 
without sair licit, or seiknes in liody. 1383 Leg. Bp. St, 
And rots 459 The vtlier gnid hame. .Sit hand, and diust say 
no mair. 1791 I.eahmont Poems xi< She sit lit sair i* her 
bed. 1884 D. (.Irani Lays 4- Leg. North 9a The Coo[>ei 
didna sich an' grain. 

& 1377 Langl. /'. PL U, xviu. 89 He neighed it saydr, 

‘ soictt me nthynketli '. e 1400 St. Alexius xaa (Imutt A 1 S, 
108), His Jader at horn seyet} soie, & seyj> ‘ alias ! alias ! ' 
c 1440 Gcnerydcs 1416 Ye seigli cretly, 1 pine yow telle me 
why, 1529 Moke Dyaloge 1. Wks. X30/2 Some sely woman 
seklng saint Sytlic when she scghytli fot miscasting of In 1 
kayes. 1877 Nkilson Poems 57 (K.D.l).i, They seih loud 
airiang. 1883 CuKitu; Poems 44 (E.II.D.i, Nae lunger non 
1 seich and mane. 

«. ‘lex 550 Sir Andmt) Barton in Surtees Mist. (1890) 65 
The meiohnuntes answeied, soorc tlu-y sight. *592 llui- luN 
J'iigr, Paradise Wks, (Grosart) 1 , 14/2 Slu inking downc,it 
sight, and spake no more. 1633 Cowi.ev Poet. Bu'tumn, 
Constantsa^ PhUetus 329 With tliat,. lie sight, as if iliry'd 
coole his tui mem's ire. 1689 Cahi.ic.i. Fot tune 1 1 untet s 1 t, 
He lookt indeed and sight, ami set his Ciavat-stiiny, ami 
sight agen. 1828 Carh Craven Gloss., Sight, sighed, 
b. fig. anti iransf. 

1667 Milton P. /,. ix. 783 Nature from her seat Sighing 
through all her Wotks gave signs of woe. xyofl Hut. 
Apollo No. 83. 3/1 To hear hei after, Sigh in Welsh, (WltitU 
ill-bred Clowns will call a Belch). X775 Siikrii»an Duenna 
t. i, Tell me, my lute, can thy soft attain.. So softly sing, so 
humbly sigh, That [etc.] I 

o. Of (he wind, tree*, etc. : To make or give 
out a sound suggestive of a sigh. 

*757 Gray Bard 24 Hark, how each giunt-oak, and desert 
cave, Sighs to llie torrent's aweful voice lieneath ! 2764 
Gdldsm. Trav. 104 Like yon neglected shrub. .That. .sighs 
nt every blast. xBao Scorr Monast. ix, A chill casteily 
wind was sighing among the withered leaves. x&3oTt-NNV- 
son Claribcls The solemn oak tree sigheth. 1855 — Maud 
1. xxii. vii, Whenever a Match wind sighs He -els the 
jewel-print of your feet In violets. 


2 . a. To express desire or longing by the utter- 
ance of sighs; hence, to wish or long ardently. 
Const, for (+ after'), or /t» with inf. 

1549 Covekdali', etc. lb asm. Par. Phil. B Yet in soulcour 
comiersacion i>. in heauen, sighing tomimiallyr thither. 
1563 Cooper Tkesatit us, Inaiiquam sulphate, to igh .tfiet 
one, or for one. 1596 Spinsir /’. Q. \i \ 1 it. on , I was 
belou'd of many' a gentle Knight,. . Full many a our tor me 
deepe groand and sight. 1604 K. G[himsionp J tr. D'AiOita's 
Hist. Indies x, vi. xS Many Hpanuids..sigh for Spume, 
having no discourse, but of their countrie. 17x1 Addison 
Spec/. No. 205 P 3 The Foieigtier sighs after some British 
Beauty, whom he only knows by Fame. *746 K«an» is tr. 
lloiacc, lip. 1, xx. s You.. fondly piaise The pubUc World, 
even sighing to be 1 end,— Unhappy Hook 1 1847 MaKRYai 
Childr. N. Forest iv, lie sighed for the time when the 
King’s cause should be again triumphant. 1855 ' 1 i.nnv.son 
Maud 1. 11, Long have I sigh'd for a calm. 

b. To be sorry, feel sorrow. Const, that, to. 
1642 _H.. Murk Song of Soul 1. iii. 39 Fair srniLlani e-, these 
Apteiites Do make of good, and sigheu very sure, lh.it (Sod 
no stronger is. 1670 I Iryden Com/. Gtttttada 1. ill. i, May 
your Heroitk Act so prosperous lie. That Alinahidr nuy 
sigh you set her free. 1734 Pops l-.ss. Man tv. *48 Arid 
which more blest? who chant'd Ids tommy, say, Ox he 
whose Virtue sigh'd 10 Jo-* a day? 

3 . trans. a. To speak or utter (words, etc.) 
with a sigh. Chiefly with advs., as forth aud out. 
,*553 T. Wilson Rhet. uq h, Some siglies out their woordes. 
Some synges their sentences. 1588 Shaks. L . I . . L . in . i. 13 
To. ..sigh a note and sing a note. *607 — Cor. 1. i. 209 They 
..sigh'd forth Piouerbex. 1624 Quarles Job Militant iii 
Bvt wretched lob, sigh’t forth these woids and said, Ah 
me ! *797 Jane Austen Sense Sens, wx vii, Marianne 
sighed out her simitar apprehension. 1823 T. Hook Sat mgs 
Ser. 11. Man of Many hr. (Colburn) 120 It is rather too late 
. for you and I to sit up sighing out romances in real life. 
X8S9 1 ennyson Elaine 1341 The Queen.. sigh'd in passing, 
‘ Lancelot, Forgive me ’. 1879 Miss Hraddon Cloven Foot 
xxxviii, ‘Yes,’ sighed Celia, ‘He went early on Tuesday 
morning . 

b. To emit, give out, impart, etc., by sighing. 
Freq. with advs., as away, forth, out. Also Iransf. 

1593 S11 AKS.Rich.il, m.L 2o[t] Haue.. sigh'd my English 
breath m forraine Clouds. 1607 — Car. iv. v. 121 Metier 
man Sigh’d truer breath. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. s) 
273 Sapores.. sighed out his affrighted ghost, at the age., 
of seventy one. 17*5 Pope Odyts. xiv, 51 Far from his 
country roaius my hapless lord ! Or sigh'd in exile forth hi* 
latest breath, a 1796 Burns On a Bank of FI, wen iii. He 
gaz’d, he wish’d, he fear’d, he blush'd, And sigh’d hi* very 
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soul. 2850 Tennyson In Mem. lyxxv[i], iii, Sweet after 
showers, ambiosial air, ..sigh 'lhe full new life that feeds 
thy_ breath Throughout my fiame. _ 187s Farrar Silence 4 
Voices i. s Hundieds of martyis sighed away their souls 
amid the flames. 

4 . a. To spend, consume, or while away (lime) 
by sighing. Also with away and out. 

1599 Shaks. Muck Ado 1. i. 204 Thou wilt needes thiust 
thy nccke into a yoke,, and sigh away sundaies. 1653 
Milton Ps. vi. 11 Weaiied 1 am with sighing out my dayes. 
1700 Prior Carmen Sec. 229 Sighing the Moments that 
defer Our Ease. 

b. To bring into a certain state or condition by 
sighing. Also transf. and reft. 

1603 Shahs. Meas. for M. 1. ii. 178 Thy head stands so 
tickle on thy shoulders, that a rrnlke-maid, if she be in loue, 
may sigh it off. 1813 Scott Rokcby 11. i, The gale had 
sigh’d itself to rest. 1850 Mrs. Drowning Soitn ., Prespa t, 
As fietful children do, Leaning theii faces on the window- 
pane To sigh the glass dim. 

5 . a. To lament (an event, circumstance, etc.) 
with sighing. 

c 1600 Shaks. Sonu. xxv, I sigh the Luke of many a thing 
I sought. 1 Goa Marston Ant. <$• Mel. in. No., kinsman 
left To weepe my fate, or sigh my funeral!. 1693 Prior 
Ode Queen's Deaths Ages to come.. Shall bless her Name, 
and sigh her Fate. 

fb. To desite 01 long for (something). Obs. 
1630 Earl Monm. tr. Renault's Matt bee. Guilty 224 God% 
beauty is then, .that, that we ought to sigh, all other desires 
are unjust. 

Sigh, erron. var. of Sitii, since ; obs. var. Sye. 
Sigher (sai’at). [f. Sigii v.J One who sighs. 

1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. iv. iii, When my daughteis 
eveqtiies appioach, Let’s all turtle sigher;,. 2622 Two Noble 
K. ii. i, I could wish my selfc a Sigh to be so chid, or at 
least a Sigher to be comfoited. 1703 Stkkle Tender flush. 
iv. i, Ncvei was there such a sigher. .as that unfortunate 
youth, duiing the absence of her he loved. 1740 Cibber 
Apol. (1736)1.223 Their lovers are generally constant simple 
sighers, both of a mind. *8*6 Scorr Jrnl. 16 June, I have 
been no sigher in shades— no writer of 1 Songs and sonnets 
[etc.] 1879 Black Macteod 0/ Dare xxx, Is she likely. . 
to piovc a sigher?. .A woman who goes about the house all 
day sighing. 

Sighful (soi’ful), a. rare. [f. Sigh sb. + -ful.] 
Sorrowful; sad. 

2606 Sylvester Du Darlas it. iv. 1. Tropheis 1283 In a 
cave haid by he roareth out A sigh-full Song, a 1618 — 
Ilymn 0/ Alms 276 A sighfull Air (though Soule-less) to 
respire. 1893 F. Thompson Poems 53 The dank thoughts 
that shiver Upon the sighful blanches of my mind, 
lienee Si'ghfully <z<A/. rare. 

1900 A cademy 27 Oct. 375/2 Ci om well . . * sought the L01 d ’ 
..Stghfully and tearfully, beating his breast. 

Sighing (sang), vbl. sb. [f. Sigh vi] 

1. The action of the verb ; sorrow, grief. 

n. ax 300 E.F.. Psalter xxxvii. 9 Lauerd,..fia pe noght 
hid es mi sigliinge. a 1400 Hymns Virgin (1867) 27 Sly 
loue is euere in swinge While y dwellc in his Way. 14x2-20 
Lydg. Chron . Troy 1. 2293 Whan pat h e * were to-gidre sette, 
pis Medea with sv^ing first abreyde.. 1335 Coveroalij 
Isaiah lxi. 2 , 1 might geue vnto them..ioyful oyntment for 
sighingc. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, n. iv. 365 A plague of 
sighing and griefe, it blowes a man vp like a > Bladder. 1629 
Milton Hymn Nativ.xx, From haunted spring. .The part- 
ing Genius is with sighing sent. 1703 Rowe Ulysses iv. i, 
Your Breasts that heave with sighing, a 1827 Good Study 
Med. (1829) I. 310 Often accompanied, in sighing, with deep 
and long drawn intonations, which we call gioans. 1877 
M. Foster Physiol. 11. ii. (1879) 356 Sighing is a deep and 
long-drawn inspiration chiefly through the nose followed by 
a somewhat shoiter, but coirespondingly large expiration. 

attnb. <2x300 E. E. Psalter vi. 6 (Vesp. MS.), I swanke 
in mi sighinge-stede. 1603 Pet owe Eliza's Funtrall A iv, 
Your sighing weedes put off. 1613 Chapman Odyss . xxi. 13 
In the quiver were Arrows a number, sharp and sighing 
gear. 1746 Francis tr. Horace, t Ep. 1. vii. 37 And o’er the 
flowing Bowl, in sighing Strain, [give me] To talk of 
wanton Cinera’s Disdain. 

p. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints i. (Peter) 666 Cristne men pat 
saw pis thinge, taste culh gret witli ser sichinge. X528 
Lyndesay Dreme 333. Dolour Infinyte,..With sobbyng, 
s yelling, sorrow, and with syte. <2 2586 Montgomerie /I/ijc. 
Poems lit, Oursett with inwart siching sair. 1819 W. Ten- 
nant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 224 Was nocht but grief.. 
And sichan’ 'mang the monkish bands. 

b. With a and pi. An instance of this ; a sigh. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 1088 Quen he ete a-pon him kest, A sigh- 
ing of his hert brest. £2380 Sir Ferumb. 1040 Fyrumbras 
..made a grete sy^yng. <1 1400-50 A le.xander 3052 Willi 
sarc Mghingis & sadd for sake of his wirdis. c 1440 Gesla 
Rom. h. 6 As he lay in a certeyne tyme by the fire, in siv 
yogis and gryntingis. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W, de W. 1331) 
59 b, Shcwynge the same with swete teares and often sygh- 
ynges. a 1368 A. Scott Poems (S.T.S.) x. 53 Thairis nocht 
wie Can estimie My sorrow and my sichingis sair. 1631 
Wittie tr. Primrose’s Pop. Err. in. 158 Broth made of an 
old cock, .is good for long feavers, sigbings [etc.]. 1877 M. 
Arnold New Sirens 70 Round our hearts with long caresses, 
With low sighings, [1849 sighs hath] Silence stole. 

2 . iransf. Of the wind, etc. 

2633 Jer. Taylor Serin, for Year v. 60 The poor bird was 
beaten back with the loud sighings of an eastern winde. 
1794 Mrs. Radcltffb Myst, Udolpho xxx, No sound was 
heard, except the sighing of the wind among the battlements. 
1817 Shelley Pr. A thanase 11. ii. 43 The far sighings of 
yon piny dale Made vocal by some wind. 284a Lover 
Handy Andy xxi, The gentle sighing of a broken pane of 
class. 1869 Tozi.r flight. Turkey II. 258 The signing of 
die wind in the trees. 

Sighing (sai'iij), ppl. a. [f. Sigh v.] 

1 . Accompanied by, uttered with, a sigh. Also 
transf. 

c 1440 Found. St. Bartholomew's (E.E.T.S.) 22 This man, 


cummynge a-forne the Auler. ., with stghynge terys his 
mercy mekely besovvght. 1309 Hawfs Past. Pleas, xvt. 
(Percy Soc.) 68 And than to hym..I did complajne, wyth 
syghing teres depe. 1633 P. Fletcher Elisa it. 1 , Sleep 
sighing words ; stop all your discontenting; Sleep beaten 
breast [etc.]. 1821 Shelley Adonais xvi, Wan they stand 
and seie. ., With dew all turned to tears ; odour, to sighing 
ruth. 1863 I. Williams Baptistery n. xxix. (1874) 155 
Happy he, when .. earth’s sighing gladness Wrings the 
heat t no more. 

2 . Of persons, etc. : That sigh(s). Also transf. 
xS93 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, n. v. 117 My sighing brest, shall 
be thy Funerall bell. 1753-4 Richardson Grandison VI. 
xxxix. 253 In our happiest prospects, the sighing heart will 
confess imperfection. 1782 Cowper Expost. 309 Successive 
loads succeeding broils impose, And sighing millions pro- 
phesy the close. x8to Jane Porter Scottish Chiefs xliii, I 
am no gloomy, no sighing recluse. 2830 Mrs. Browning 
Satin, ft. Poring, ix, To let thee hear the sighing years 
Re-sighing on my bps renunciative. 

b. transf. Of the wind, trees, etc. 

1746 Hervi'.y Medit. (1818) 192 Let sighing Gales breathe 
..in harmonious consonance to Him. x8ax Shelley Hellas 
178 A wind Will rush out of the sighing pine-forest. _ i860 
Kingsley /Vise. II. 139 Between the high banks of sighing 
reed. 2890 1 R._ Boldhewood' Col. Reformer (1891) 302 
The sighing, whispering, sad-voiced water-oaks. 

Si ghingly, adv. £f. prec. + -ly 2 .] In a sigh- 
ing manner ; with or accompanied by sighing. 

140a Hocclevf. Lett, of Cupid 22 Her wordes spoken ben 
so syghyngly. 2492 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 2495) 
11. 307 She answered syghynly ; alas, holy fader [etc.]. x6ai 
Lady M. Wroth Urania 253 Then tuind she sighingly 
within her bed. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. Progr. (1900) 40 Chris- 
tian. .hadno more talk but with himself, and that some- 
times sighingly. 2760-72. H. Brooke Fool of Dual. (1809) 
1 . 137 The populace, sighingly, gave my Arabella for lost. 
1792 Mme. D'Arblay Diary 5 Aug., The statues, busts, and 
pictures, which again 1 sighingly quitted, with a longing 
wish [etc.]. 1833 Mrs. Jameson Crt. Beauties Chas. It 
(1872) 170 He was for this time seiiously and sighingly in 
love. 2842 Mrs. Browning Gk. Chr. Poets ii. p 3 To go 
back sighingly to the tragedy, where we shall have to sigh 
again. 

+ Si'ghingness. Obs .- 1 [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The condition of uttering sighs. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter ci. 6 Fia steuen of mi sighingnesse 
[v.r. sikingnesse] Kliued ini mouth to mi flessche. 

Sighless (sai’les), a. rare. [f. Sigh sb.+ 
-less.] Giving or sending forth no sigh. 

£1835 Mrs. Browning Felicia Hcmans i, O’er the sighless 
songless lips, the wail.and music wedding. 2838 — Seraphim 
Epil. iii, So soon to lie Sighless, because then breathless, in 
the tomb. 

Sight (sail), sbl\ I r orms : a. 1 siht!, 2-3 sihtSe 
(3 sihh-), 4 sipa, 4-5 sith, syth, 5 sythte ; 1 
sight!, 3 sig( 15 )he, sihjeftSe, 4 zi^pe, zyjpe, 5 
syjth, 6 sygth. &. 2-3 syhte, 2-4 siht(e, 

3 seht(e, sichte, 4-6 Sc. sicht, sycht, 7 Sc. 
seieht; 3-4 sejt (4 sei}t), 3-5 si$t(e, 4 -tte), 
sichte, sy3t(e ; 3 sigt(e, sygfce, 5 sygt ; 4-6 
syghfc (5 seght), 4-7 syghte, sighte, 3- sight ; 
4-7 site, 9 north, seet, [OE. sihtf (rare, usually 
gesihti, gesiht , I-sight), =MDu. sicht, zicht (Du. 
zicht, Fris. sicht) , MLG. sichte [hence Da. and 
Sw. sigt), OIIG. sihl (G .sicht), f. sih- the stem of 
See v. + -th.] 

1 . 1 . A thing seen, esp. of a striking or remark- 
able nature ; a spectacle. 

In early use chiefly of something strange or supernatural, 
cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Mark ix. 9 [He] behead oasm pastte 
ne mnigum, . 5 a sih 5 o gesaesdon. 02160 Hatton Gosp, 
Mark xvi. 8 Hyo..w®ren aferde for pare sihSe pe hyo Re- 
sell ?;en.. a 2225 Leg, Kath. 1607 Ha awundreden ham swloe 
of pat sihSe. c 127s Lay. 3897 preo daises hit reinede blod.. . 
pat was a wel wonder siht. c 2340 Ham pole Pr. Consc. 11. 
911 Swa gryslya sight saw he never nano. 2390 Gower 
Conf, I, 115 Wherof the Cite sore afflyhte, Of hem that 
sihen thilke syhte. c 2450 Merlin ii. 37 Vnder that water 
be two dragons that see no sight, c 1470 Henry Wallace 
vii. 442 The sycht with out was awfull for to se. 2526 
Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 306 b, My hert bresteth to se 
this syght. 2561 T, Hoby tr. Castiglione's Courtyerr, (1577) 

F ij, White teeth is a good sight in a woman. 2632 Litii- 
gow Trav, x. 433 , 1 saw in Irelands North-parts, two re- 
markable sights:. .The other as goodly sight I saw, 2700 
Dkyden Ovid's Met. xm. A cis, Polyphemus, 4 Galatea 157 
What fouler sight can be, Than the bald branches of a leaf- 
less tree? 174a Young Nt, Th. 1. 306 How sad a sight is 
human happiness To those whose thought can pierce be- 
yond an hour l 2803-6 Wordsw. Ode Intim. Immort. i, 
The eat th, and every common sight. 2854 Brewster More 
Worlds ii. 27 There is, perhaps, no signt in the material 
world more magnificent tban that of the starry firmament. 
2889 Mivart Orig. Hitman Reason 33 A name can only be 
a certain sound, or, if written, a certain sight, 

fb. A vision. Book of sights, the Apocalypse. 
C950 IJndisf. Gosp. John, Int. 1 Iohannes..in pathma 
ealond past boc Stera sigh Anna [L. apocalipsen] eac awrat. 
c 2*90 S. Eng, Leg. I. 32 Him-sulf he cam bi ni^hte, And 
schewede heom }ware is heued lay ase it were in a sijhte. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 18984 Yur yongmen [sal] sightes se. Yur 
eldrin men sal dremes ureine. 2340 Ayenb. 233 pou mijt. . 
ete of pe trawe of Hue, ase god zayp ine pe boc of zljpe, 2330 
Palsgr. 270/2 Sight that disceyveth ones jugement, illu- 
sion, 2581 A. Anderson Shield of Safelie (title-p.\ Vpon 
Symeons sight, in hys Nunc dimittis. 2622 Cotgr., Vision, 
a vision, sight, apparition, fantasie. 2823 Lamb Mem. 
Liston in Eliana (1867) 64 He was subject to sights, and 
had visions. 

o. pi. Those features or objects in a particular 
place or town which are considered to be specially 
worth seeing. 


I 1632 Litiigow Trav. ix. 400 We tooke a Guide, and so 
proceeded in our sights, a 2700 Eveian Diary Api. 1646, 
We came this evening to Brescia, which next morning we 
traverst..in search of antiquities and new sights. 1760-a 
Goldsm. Cit. IV. Ixv, You may go and see sights the u hole 
day. 2835 Mrs. Carlvle Lett. I. 44 Other sights we have 
seen none, except the British Museum ami the King and 
Queen. 1886 Ruskin Prxtcrita I. vi, 183 A high class 
courier, well acquainted with the proper sights to be seen 
in each town. 

2 . A show or display of something ; hence, a 
great number or quantity; a multitude; a ‘deal’ 
or ‘lot’. Now colloq. or slang. 

1390 Gower Conf, 1. 121 Out of his sepulture Ther sprang 
. . Of floures such a wonder syhte [etc.]. 2432-30 tr. Higden 
(Rolls) VI. 239 He..biou3hte to Yorke also a noble sijhte 
of bookes, 1449 Fasten Lett. I. 85 Ye sawe never suche a 
syght of sthyppys take in to Englond thysc. wynter. 2338 
Leland l tin. /T769) V. 91 A great redy Poole, whither an 
innumerable sight of Stales tesort at night. 2377-82 Breton 
Flourish upon Fancie Wks. (Grosart) I. 10/1 A sight of 
Asses then, there stoodein Battell ray. 2622 Burton Anat. 
Met. it. iii. hi, O ye Gods, what a sight of things do not I 
want? 2732 SruKrLFY Mem. (1882) I. 83 An infinite sight 
of i.-ue flowers. 2778 Sheridan & Ticks t.L Camp' 1 ii. 
'They went a large hat and feather, and a mortal sight of 
hair. 1800 Jane Austen Lett. (1884) B 2 3 l She expresses 
herself moie waimly than the lest, for she sends him a 
* sight of thanks ’. 1872 M. Collins Mary. 4 Merck. 111 . 
viii. 216 A sight of gentlemen goes over to see that old lady, 
b. Used adverbially, colloq. or slang. 

2836 T. Hook GgGurney II. 49 One. eats and drinks a 
considerable sight more than one does at home. 2854 
Hawthorne in Bridge Pert. Recoil (2893) 244 It is a 
devilish sight haider to write to a President.. than to a 
prhateman. i860 Gf.o. Eliot Mill on Floss 1. ii, He's had 
a fine sight more schoolin’ nor I ever got. 1889 G. At len 
Tents of Slum II. 222 You’re a sight too clever for me to 
talk to. 


1 3 . Aspect, appearance, look. Obs. 

c 1203 Lay. 23386 Com an wundeilic deor aestin pan leofte 
ladlic an sehte. _ 1297 R. Glouc, (Rolls) 147 Ely of faiiest 
place, of fairest si"jt roucestie. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. 1. 57 
bat dungun in pat deopedale pat dredful is of siht. 1382 
Wyclif Ecelus. xi, 2 Preise thou not a man in his faunesse ; 
ne dispise thou a man in his si}t [L. visu], c 2440 Ptomp. 
Pa/v. 452/1 Semety, yn syghte, decens. i.vH- Bk. St. 
Albans c vj, Neuer the lees this engraylyng is no propur 
fen gage afttr the sight of l hys eras. 2333 Covkrdale Ezefc. 
xliii. 2 His sight to loke vpon was like the fiist. 2382 Mar- 
beck Bk. Notes 280 His beaide, which was now growne 
and did chaunge the sight of his face veiie much 1609 
Biot e (Douay) Ezck. i. 22 comm., A similitude over the 
heades of the living creatuies of the fiiinament, as it weie 
the sight of christal dieadful. cx68o Beveridge Serin. 
(1729) I. 532 All that by false weights, false measuies, or 
false sights have imposed upon their customeis. 

II. 4 . The perception or apprehension of some- 
thing by means of the eyes; the presentation of a 
thing to the sense of vision. 

<22225 A ncr. R. 94 Je schulen hebben . . pe brihle sihSeof 
Godes nebscheft, a 2300 Cursor M. 20841 pis leuedi duted 
nogbt pe sight O pis angel pat was sa bright, C2386 
Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1239 Wel hath Fortune y-turned thee 
the dys. That hast the sighte of hire, and I thabsence. 2492 
Caxton Vitas Patr, (1895) 75 The sonne of a heerd man, 
the whyche was as deed only by the syghte of the sayde 
dragon, a 2333 Ln, Berners II non xxni. 68 They loste y° 
syght of y“ castell, it was clene vanysshyd a way. 2383 T, 
Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. it. i. 32 Wee had on our 
left hande the sight of the Ifendes. 1635 J. Hayward tr. 
Biondts Banish'd Virg. 30 But no sooner lost shee once the 
sight of him [etc-]. 2640 Bp. Reynolds Passions Ep. Ded., 
So far hath your Highness vouchsafed (having happened 
on the sight of this Tractate) to express favour thereunto. 
2743 Bulkecey & Cummins Voy, S'. Seas 15 Therefote he 
never inform'd the Captain of the Sight of Land. 2828 
Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxii, I did think the sight on her would 
but vex your Reverence. 2845 Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 37 
Unable any longer to bear the sight of one who had pleaded 
guilty to so great a crime. 2883 E. Garrett At Any Cost 
v. 85 He had had a preconceived idea which the sight of 
Mr. Sandison shattered for ever. 


b. With possessive pron. or genitive case. 

C217S Lamb, Horn, 79 Ierusalein bitacneO giipes sihpe. 
ChooOrmin 674 Jiflfhe sep patt mann iss ohht Forrfseredd 
off hiss sihhbe. c 2273 Moral Ode 361 in O. E. Misc., Nis 
per no Murenpe so niucbel so is godes syhte. c 2386 Chaucer 
Can. Yeoin. T, 866 If pat youre eyen kan natseen aright, 
Looke pat youre mynde lakke noght his sight. 2394 Daniel 
Cleopatra iv. 1074 Although they need such actors of deceit, 
Yet still our sight seemes to vpbraid their wrong, 2607 
Shaks. Timon 1. i. 253 You must needs dine with me... I am 
ioyfnll of your sights. 2697 Dryden Virg. Past. x. 70 You, 
(alas, that I shou’d find it so!) To shun my sight, your 
Native Soil forego. 170a Rowe Tamerl. t. i, When thy 
lov’d Sight shall bless my Eyes again. *873 Browning Red 
Coil. Nt.-cap 363 Sully yourselves no longer by my sight ! 

c. Without article, chiefly in phrases as to catch, 
have, lose sight of. 

ax**$Ancr. R. 106 To $iuenpe ancre biihte sihcSe of beo- 
uene, a 1300 Cursor M. 23330 pe seli sal o pahn ha sight, Bot 
bof pai se pam [etc.]. 2377 Langl. P, PI. B. xvir. 37 i eith 
had first si?te of hym, ac he fiegh on syde. <1x423 Eng. 
Cong. Ireland ( 2896) 6 Mych hit gladet liis hert. .pat he 
myght in fayr weder haue somdell syght of his lond. c 2395 
Capt. Wyatt R. Dudley's Voy. IV. hid. (Hakl. Soc.) 49 pur 
Generali sent Captain Jobson and the master to take sight 
of such commodities as they weare ladend withall. 1674 
Boyle Excel l. Theol. it. iii. 253 That he was able at fiist 
sight of them to give each of the beasts a name expressive 
of its nature. 2097 Dryden Virg, Georg, nt. 289 With 
Sight of Arms and Sounds of Trumpets nurst. 2748 A nson's 
Voy. it. xii. 363 Our people ran after him.., but as he had 
the advantage of being on horseback, he soon lost sight of 
them. 1820 Keats Isabella xlviii, Wondering, Until her 
heart felt pity to the core At sight of such a dismal labouring. 
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1837- [see Catch v 46], 1898 Flor. Montgomery Tony 13 
As if he dreaded losing sight of lier, 
fig. 1737 Genii. Mag'. VI 1. 73/r It would not be much 
Matter what I began upon, for I would presently lose Sight 
of that. 1837 P. Keith Bet . Lex. 396 The conjecture was 
not lost sight of by contemporary or succeeding botanists. 
1875 J owett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 42 The higher the view which 
men. take of life, the more they lose sight of their own 
pleasui e or interest. 

d. The first perception or view of something. 
Usually in phr. at or upon {the) sight of. 

1471 Little Red Bk. Bristol (1900) II. 130 That incon- 
tinent vpon the sighte of thies ye schew [etc 1. *565 Reg. 
Privy Council Scot. I. 34T The thrid day nixt eftir the 
resset and sycht heirof. 138a N. Lichgi'ield tr. Casittn - 
heda's Conq. E. Ind. 1. it. 7 At sight of which the Captaine 
generall went to lande. 1625 tn Rymer Fcedera (1726) 
XVI 1 1. 60 Upon Sight of theis our Letters Patterns. 1670-08 
Lassels Voy. Italy 11. 9 The servant upon sight of the 
paper, presently threw her fifty crowns. 1734 tr. Ratlin's 
Attc. Hist. (1827) I. 36* On sight of them drew up their 
forces. 1771 Encycl. Brit, III. 351/r At sight of the sharps 
or flats prefixed to the tune to be sung, . . you have of course 
the places of the semitones. x8xo Scon Lady of Lake n. 
xxvii, Sir Roderick. .Redden’d at sight of Malcolm Graeme. 

e. A position or point commanding or giving 
a view of something. Chiefly in or within ( f the) 
sight of. Also transf. 

<21533 Ld. Berners Hvon l.rxxi. 241 He came within the 
syght of Burdeux. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 

I. xii. 14 Passing further towards the sight of the yles De la 
Galite, & des Symboles. x6xa Holland Camden’s Brit. 
(1637) 700 Fountaines, built within the sight of it iRipon]. 
1662 J. Davies tr. Mandelslo’s Trav. (i66p) 2?g The 16. 
About 10. in the morning we passed in sight of Dover- 
Castle. 1807 W. Irving Salntag. (1824) 321 When that the 
army of the Hoppingtots did peregrinate within sight of 
Gotham. 1822 Shelley tr. Calderon’s Mag. Prodig. t. 71 
Even within the sight of the high towers of Antioch. 1890 
Spectator 29 Nov. 764/t We are not yet in possession of 
ritual peace, but for the first time we are fairly in sight of it. 

5 . A view, look, or glimpse of something, 
c 1205 Lay. 20920 Naenne siht of londe iseon heo ne mahten. 
*297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1623 He nolde pe gywes leue }iue .. 
pat hit moste of he boru enes abbe an sijte. 1393 Langl. 
P. PI C. xx. 57 Faith on hym hadde furst a sight ac he 
fleih a-syde. c 1420 SirAmadace (Camden) lii, Quen aytliir 
of othirhadeasijte, Sucbe a lufue be-tuene horn lijte. c ivjo 
Henry Wallace v. 240 Scbyr Jhone Butler.. Out fra his 
men of Wallace had a sicht. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 
204 b, Whan the Pristes not without monye let them have a 
syght therof. 163a Lithgow Trav. tx. 397 [His] presence 
to me after so long a sight of Hethnike strangers was exceed- 
ing comfortable. 169a Ray in Lett. Lit . Men (Camden) 198 
You should have had a sight of the Copy. 1766 Goldsm. 
Vic. W. xxviit, He had some difficulty, he said, to get a sight 
of his landlord. 183a Ht. Martineau Homes Abroad vii, 

99 One sight of a savage in a life-time was as much as most 
settlers had. 1857 Trollope Barckcster T. xli, A sight of 
you, Mr. Harding, is good for sore eyes. % 

t b. At one sight , in a single look, from one 
point of view. . Obs. 

c 1470 Got. f[ Gain. 483 Seuyne score of scheildis that schew 
at ane sicht. 163a Lithgow Trav. vt. 283 The City.. can 
not be seene all at one sight; saue on this Mountaine. 
a. pig. A look into a matter. Cf. Insight j£.i 2 b. 
1592 Greene Ned Browne Wks. (Grosart) XI. 27 There is 
no Art but he will baue a superficial! sight into. 1760-7* 
H. Brooke FoelofQual. (1809) II. 131 , 1 joined myself to 
a house-painter.. on condition of his giving me a sight into 
his business. 

d. Sc. A station on the bank of a river, etc., 
from which the movements of salmon are observed. 

1805 State Leslie of Pomis , etc. 56 (Jam.), That the fishers 
used sights, during the fishing season, upon Fraserfield’s 
grounds..; that the westmost sight was above the Fluicky- 
shot [etc.]. 

0 . With omission of the dependent genitive, in 
phrases related to 4 d : 

a. At (+ the, as lo the) first sight. 

(«) 0x300 Cursor M. 8029 He kneu pam at J>e first sight. 
c 1400 Maundev.(i839) v. 40 At the firste sight.. Men knele 
to him. 1456 Sir G. Haye Law Arms (S.T. S.) 160 As to 
the first sicht, it semys that [etc.]. 01548 Hall Citron , 
Hen VIII, 43 b, Hys serjante porter, which knewe hym at 
the fyrste sighte. *579, i7oa[see First a. x e]. 1730 Bailey 
'fob), Axiom,. .st Proposition whose Truth every Person 
perceives at the first Sight. 

(b) 01593, x6n [see First a. 1 e]. 1651 Hobbes Leviaih. 

II. xxvi. 137 In which definition, there is nothing that is not 
at first sight evident. 17x0 Steele Taller No. 166 p 3 You 
may see them at first Sight grow acquainted by Sympathy. 
*773 Life N. Froiode 29 I’m glad to see him, however, be 
has pleased me at first Sight. 1846 Mill Logic 1. vi. § 1 
Propositions which at first sight present themselves as 
verbal. 1875 [see First 0. r e]. 

b. At (formerly also on or upon) sight, used 
spec, with reference to the payment of bills. Also, 
in this connexion, after sight (see quot. 1835). 

(0) 16x7 Moryson I tin. 1.277 Let it be expressed in your 
bill that the money be paid upon sight, x68* Scarlett 
Exchanges 63 He that receives a Bill payable at sight, or 
some dayes after sight, &c. 1708 Mrs. Centlivke Busy 
Body 11. i, The frugal hand can bills at sight defray. 1767 
Franklin Wks. (1887) IV. 86 Being payable in cash, upon 
sight, by the drawer. 1835 Penny Cycl. IV. 399/1 At first, 
no doubt, theorder was to pay. .‘on sight’. Ibid., In modern 
times, the more frequent practice has been to make them pay- 
able at so many days after sight. x86x Goschen For. Exch. 
53 We have, .considered all bills as drawn payable at sight. 

(b) 1673 Humours Town 60 One that will play at sight, 
tilt at sight (that is without Thought or Consideration), and 
whore at sight. 17*1 Ramsay Ode to the Ph— vi, If they 
command the storms to blaw,Then upo’ sight the hailstanes 
thud. 1773 Phil. Trans. LXIII. 270 Those who are not 
able to sing at sight, 1890 ‘ R. Boldrewood’ Col. Re- 


former (1S91) 205, 1 swore to shoot the old warrigal at sight. 
189a Speaker 3 Sept. 277/1 The cowboy who lives in con- 
stant apprehension of being shot at sight. 

c. At (so many) days' (etc.) sight, of bills. 

1701 Land. Gaz. No. 3730/4 A Bill drawn., at 6 days sight. 
X71S Ibid. No. 5472/4 A Bill ..payable, .at 15 Days Sight. 
x8x8 Scott /foA A ’ oy xv, A goldsmith's bill at six days’ sight. 
1866 Crump Banking v. 100 Inland bills of exchange are 
drawn on demand, at so many days’, or weeks’, or months’, 
sight or date, as the case may require. 

7 . A look or glance (at something or in a certain 
direction). Now rare. 

c 1275 Moral Ode 280 in 0 . E. Misc per schule pe wrecche 
soulen iseon pat sunegeden bi sihtes. 13.. Cursor M. 7886 
(Gott.), pe king kast anis on hir a sight. 0x400 Minor 
Poems Jr. Vernon MS. xxix. in. 119 pe damysele caste on 
hire a siht. 1559 Mirr. Mag., Dk. Suffolk y, Fortune euer 
since I was a lad, Did smile vpon mee with a chearefull 
sight 01568 A. Scott Poems (S. T.S.) iii. 18 Be sicht or 
smyle lat non knaw jour intends. x6n Cotgu., Oeil, the 
eye ;..a sight, a lookc. 1700 Moxon Math. Did., Compass, 
an Instrument.. much more easy to be understood by a 
Sight, than the best description. 1844 Mrs. .Browning 
Drama of Exile 141, 1 fell . .struck blind By the sight within 
your eyes. 1894 Hall Caine Manxman in. xx, When you 
are coming down the alley give a sight up, sir, and you'll 
see me. 

b. An obseivation with a surveying or other 
similar instrument ; an aim with a gun, etc. 

1835 Sir J. Ross Harr, and Voy. vili. iar Some sights ob- 
tained for the chronometer gave the longitude 94 0 49'. 1849 

H. Miller Footflr. Creator I’ref. (1874) p. Ixvi, Acioss 
which he may safely take his sights and lay down his angles. 
188a Floykr U nexpl. Baluchistan x$\ AH the way down 
1 was either taking sights or working them out, and soon 
got pretty handy with my sextant. 

c. slang. (See quots.) 

1836 T. Hook G. Gurney II. 77 She proceeded to place 
her two hands extended in a right line from the tip of her 
nose.., after the fashion of what is called taking a double 
sight, i860 Slang Dicl. 214 1 To take a sight at a person,’ 
a vulgar action employed by street boys to denote incredul- 
ity, or contempt for authority, by placing the thumb against 
the nose and closing all the fingers except the little one, 
which is agitated in token of derision. 187a Rontlcdgcs 
Ev. Boy's Ann. 186/x Playfully 1 taking a sight’ with ex- 
tended finger and thumb, 

d. LI S. ‘A straight stretch of road, as one 
along which a sight may be taken in surveying; a 
line uninterrupted by a bend or an elevation ’ 
{Cent. Did.). 

III. 8. The faculty or power of seeing, as 
naturally inherent in the eve ; eyesight. 

c xaoo Trm. Coll. Horn. 61 3if he binimeS us ure sihte,. . 
o8er us croke<5 on fote otSer on honde. c 1290 6'. Eng. Leg. 

I. 27 Ore swete louerd..smot him and bi-nam him is sijt. 
13.. Sir Bettes 3x08 pow hauest so swonke.., pow hauest 
nej for-lore pe sijt. CI380 Wycuf Set. Wks. II. 308 pre 
sijtis fallen toman; pe first isbodtli sijt, pat fall ip to man 11 is 
eien, pe while he wakip. 1460 Capor. Chron. (Rolls) 8 He 
began first graving in metallis, toplesauns of the sith. 1484 
Caxton Fables of A If once xii, I praye to the goddes that 
they vouchesauf to send me my syght ageyne. 1530 Palsgr. 
270/1 Sight, ueve, uision. 1500 Davies Immort. Soulxxx. 
13 Most Eyes have perfect Sight, tho’ some be blind. 1637 
Heywood Lottd. Spec. Wks. 1874 IV. 3x5 Sight is the most 
soveraigne sence, the first of five. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 
Pref. 15 The knowledge of Man. .hath hitherto been deter- 
min'd by the view or sight. 17^3 Bulkeley & Cummins 
Voy. S.Seas 145 They are exceeding nimble, of an exquisite 
quick Sight. 183s Ht. Martineau Ella of Gar. iii. 35 He 
has a keener sight into the place of storms than we. 1833 
Mrs. Browning Prometli. Bd. 77 A spectacle that turns The 
sight o’ the eyes to pity, 1872 Morlky Voltaire (t886) 7 
His sight was exquisitely keen and clear. 

b. fig. Menial or spiritual vision. See also 

Second sight. 

c xaoo Ormin 5799 Fowwre der . . patt Godess peww Ezech- 
yel Sahb piirrh gastlike sibhpe. 01225 Antr. R. 94 pis 
. . cnowutige kumeft of gostliche sihtie. c 1350 S. A mbrositts 
43 in Horstm, Altengl. Leg. (1878) 8/2 pat inward siht pat 
Ambrose bedde in God Almiht. 01380 Wycuf Set. Wks. 
II. 308 pe pridde . . is sqt of mynde of mannis soule. 14x2-20 
Lydg. Chron. Troy 11. 2848 3if pat euery wijt Aduerten 
schuld & castyn in bis sijt Of future ping [etc,]. 01586 

Sidney Ps. xxv. i, To thee, O Lord most just, I lift my in- 
ward sight. 1664 H. More Myst. I/tiq. J. xiv. §7 The sight 
of their Mind more directly penetrative into the Divine pres- 
ence. 1735 Bolingbuoice On Parties 135 The Sight of the 
Mind diners very much from the Sight of the Body. xjr8x 
Cowper Charity 395 The soul, whose sight ali-qutck’ning 
grace renews. 

9 . The sense or power of vision in relation to the 
individual possessing or exercising it; freq. ap- 
proaching to a concrete use, = eye or eyes, + For- 
merly also in pi. of a number of persons, etc. 

cxaoo Ormin 5495 Wipp patt *tt iss inn heoffness mrd Bi- 
forenn Godess sihhpe. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 904 He is to ure 
sihae unsehelich in his ahne cunde. a 1300 Cursor M. 7886 
pe king kest ans on hir his sight. 1340 Ayenb. 267 Ich 
wente myne zijb e uortoyzi be ilke holyoidres. of pegostes. 
01380 Wycuf Wks. (1880) 206 To mate his soule fair.. to 
goddiS'Sijtte as he makib him bisi.,for pe sijtte of men. 
01450 in Aungter Syon (1840) 307 Kepyng ther syjth, and 
ther courvtynaunce saddly and religiously. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of ACsop m. x, Thow arte now moche playsaunt and 
fayr to the syghte of me. 1561 Hollybush Horn. A path. 35 
The same are pale under their syghte and leane. 1591 
Greene Disput.Conny Catch. Wks. (Grosart) X. 257 He., 
would present his hart as a Tragick sacrifice to the sight of 
his cruel mistresse. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 587 The 
sltpp’ry God will, .various Forms assume, to cheat thy sight, 
1700 — Sigism. Guise. 715 Nor farther word she spoke, 
but closed her sight. 0 1771 Gray Tophet 5 Our mother- 
church with half-averted sight, *8*7 JCeble Chr. Y.-j A 


fouler vision yet ; an age of light, Light without love, glares 
on the aching sight. 

pi. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, ix. (Percy Soc.) 33 O all ye 
cursed and suchevyll fooes, Whosesyghtes be blynded over 
all wyth foly. 1580 Greene Tullie's Love Wks. (Grosart) 
VII. 112 Beautiful Ladies tickled with an earnest desire to 
satisfie their sightes with his Personage. 1638 Sir T. Her- 
11ERT T> av. (ed. a) 125 From the hill tops wee dazell our 
sights in view of that sandy, stony, sterill desert. 

b. In one's sight, before one’s eyes. 

0 xaos Lay. 25597 Me buhte a mite sihjeSe [0 1275 in mine 
sihte] pat ph sae gon to berne. 0 1300 Cursor M. 622 ttfss 
on sund,and fouxl on flight, Was broghtall fort in his sight. 
1382 Wycuf /Jru. xiii. 13.lt made fijr for to come doun fro 
heuen in to erthe, in the sijt of alle men. 0 1450 Holland 
Howlat 62 Be 1 .seyne in thar sicht, . .Sum will me dulfully 
dicht. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xliv. (Percy Soc.) 214 All 
thyng was visible In Goddes syghL 1560 Daus ir.Sleidane)s 
Comm. 5 b, He was advised by his frendes not to conic in 
the Cardinailes syght. *617 Moryson l tin. 1. 232 In the 
sight of flie World, so as none should be able to denie.it. 
x8xa Crabbe Tales ii. 370 His wife, his children, weeping 
in his sight. 

c. To sight, to the eye ; so as to be seen.. 

« 1300 Cursor M. 23968 pai had him bath for-driuen and 
draun, Als sceud es us to sight. 0 1400-50 Alexander 1252 
It was semand to sijt as all pe soyle trymblid. 1582 Si any- 
hurst AEneis 1. (Arb.) a 8 We hard of no showting, too 
sight no sister apered. *746 Francis tr. Jlor., Art Port. 
208 He breaks to Light, And pours his specious Miracles to 
Sight. 178^ Cowper Task 1. 602 Not rude and surly,.. Amt 
terrible to sight. 

10 . The range or field of one’s vision ; chiefly in 
phr. out of ones sight. Also spec. (quot. c 1865). 

c 1200 Ormin 3387 pe^j wenndenn fra pa wakemenn All ut 
off bejjre sihhbe. CX350 Will. Palerne 420 [He told] how 
sone of his seijt pe bestes .seppen ware. 1300 Gower Con f. 

III. 377 Or be me lief or be me loth, Out of my sighte forth 
he goth, c 1470 Henry Wallace iv. 19 For he na tyme Mild 
be fra hys sicht. 1595 Duncan App. Etym. (Ii. I). S.), 
Horizon , the circle bounding our sicht. 1638 Junius Paint. 
Ancients 18 The visible things are gone out of our sight. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 500 Watchful Herons.. (lain 
on the Skies, and .soar above the Sight. 176* Humi, Hist. 
Eng. (1812) I. vi. 321 The two armies lay in sight of each 
other. 1772-84 Cook's Voy. (1790) V. 1787 The ridge of 
mountains is interrupted by a plain of several leagues in 
extent, beyond which the sight was unbounded. X819 
Shflley Ceuci 1. iii. 168 Now get thee from my sight, r x86s 
WvLDEin Circ.Sc. 1 . 76/1 The difficulty experienced by all 
persons. ., is to find what is called their ‘sight ’ ; that is, tile 
focal distance of the lens, 

b. Without article, in the phrases in sight, out 
of sight. 

(0) 0 X300 Cursor M. 15884 Petre be folud him on ferr, For 
durst he nogbt in sight. 1377 Langl. P. Pi. B. xix. 175 
Blessed mote pei alle be. .That neuere shal sc me in sfcjte as 
powdoste nouthe. 0x420 Sir Amadace (Camden) xxxvii, 
He wende that no mon hade him herd, For he seahe non in 
sijte. *550 Crowlev Last Trumpet 1330 Kepe Gods fcarc 
in syght. 1656 Earl Monm. tr. Bocca/ini s Advts. fr, 
Parnass. 11. lxxix. (1674) 231 For fear of their Creditors, 
they have all played least-in-sight. 1717 Pope Iliad x. 
222 And hostile Troy was ever full in Sight. 18x6 Scott 
Old Mort. xxxvii, Bothwell Bridge was at a little distance, 
and also in sight. 1887 Bowen AEiicid in. 220 Goats in the 
meadows feeding without one watchman in sight. t 

(b) 701400 Arthur 342 pey saylep faste: Artbour owt 
of sygt ys paste. 0 1450 tr. De Imitatione 1. xxiii. 30 
Whan man is oute of sijt, sone he passip oute of mynde. 
0 1530 H. Rhodes Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk. 79 If thou 
must spit, or blow thy nose, keepe thou it out of sight. x$6a 
J._ Heywood Prov. fy Epigr. (1867) 133 Out of sight out of 
minde. 1617 Moryson I tin. 1. 171 As soon as I was out of 
sight, I walked further towards the East. 171X Budgell 
Sped. No. 77 1* 6 Remembering the old Proverb, Out of 
Sight out of Mind, I left the Room. 1797-1805 S. & H. Lee 
Cant. T. 1 . 350 He perceived [them] driven down the coast, 
and nearly out of sight. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxiii, 
When the sea breeze died away she was nearly out of 
sight. 1885 Law Rep. 14 Q.B.D. 874 He remained, as he 
alleged, out of sight of anyone entering the shop. 

0. Out of {all) sight, immeasurably, beyond all 
comparison. 

x8zx in By roips Wks. (1846) 586/1 , 1 consider Don Juan 
as out of all sight the best of j’our works. *835 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett.!. 26 In most respects my_ situation is out of 
sight more suitable than it was at Craigenputtock. 1880 
Ch. Times 22 Oct. 684 Under the old management, it was 
out of sight the most comic journal in England. 

11 . The exercise of the faculty of vision ; the act 
of seeing or looking; esp. by sight, freq. denoting 
merely visual, as contrasted with more intimate, 
knowledge. 

I2J7 R. Glouc (Rolls) 183 Me knowep hem in eche lend 
bi sijte par me hem sep. 01330 Assump. Virg. 628 (Brit. 
Mas.), Oure mayne pee knewe pat ilke nyjt, Bothe bi speche 
and by sy3t. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xtv. 13, I.. soiled it 
with sy3te or sum ydel speche. 1500 Hawes Past. Picas, xx. 
(Percy Soc.) 98 On whome my hole delyght Dayly was 
sette, upon her to have sight, a 1568 A. Scott Poems 
(S.T.S.) xiv. 5 The kocatrice keilis w 1 hir sicht. X604 E, 
G[rimstone] tr. D'Aeosla's Hist. Indies m. xvi. 172 A 
thousand sortesof hearbesand flowers, . . in such sort, asa man 
cannot well conceive them without sight. 1680 Evelyn Diary 
30 Atig,, He told us that the things most worthy of our 
sight would be [etc.]._ 1700 Astry tr. Saavedra-Faxardo I. 
334 Then came flocking to him.. those too who knew him 
not but by sight. 1831 Society 1 . 292 , 1 assure you I mistook 
the person ; Lord Conway is barely known to me by .sight. 

b. Examination, inspection, scrutiny. Till of 
sight : (see quot. 1821). 

In quota. 1452 and 1655 sense X2a is possible. 

x 4 S *“3 Cal. Rec. Dublin (1889) *78 To gywe In the names 
of the tenantis..by the sighte of R Dowdall. 1619 in W, 
Foster Eng* Factories in India (1906; 79 Pretending itt to 
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reserve them only for his first sight, *655 in Picton L'pool 
Manic. Rec. (1883) I. 188 Repaired and amended, .at y» 
sight and discression of Mr. Maior. 166* Order Ho. Comm, 
as io Customs (1663) r Fora Bill of sight, Bill of Sufferance, 
or any other impel feet Warrant. 1821 J. Smyth Pract. of 
Customs 327 A Merchant,, .ignorant of the real quantities 
and qualities of his Goods, ... may apply to the Collector and 
Comptroller for a Bill of Sight or View, in order that they 
may be brought on shore and examined. 1833 Act 34-4 
Will. IV, c. 52 § 24 An entry by Bill of Sight, 
c. Line of sight : (cf. Link sb. 2 1 1). 

*559 t*>ee JiiN'E si. 1 it], *893 Ball Story of Stilt 184 The 
amount of their movements along the line of sight. 

12. a. Opinion, estimate, judgement; respect, 
regaicl, view. Now rare. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 11853 ‘Godd men,' he said, 1 quat es 
your sight O mi fader hat |ms es dight?’ 1362 Langl. 
P. PI. A. Prol. 32 Summe chosen Chaffare to cheeuen h e 
bettre, As hit seme}> to vre siht hat suche men scholden. 
? 111400 Morte Arth , 3289 The secunde sir .. hat sewede 
thame aftyre Was sekeraie to my sighte, and saddare in 
armes. X536 Bellenden Cron. Scot, ix. xix. (1541) B b iv, 
He. had nothir reuerence to god, nor sicht to the commoun 
weil. <1x572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1S46 1.4x9 At youie 
awin.sychtis sche will sett fordwart that caus at hir power. 
1607 \n Antiquary XXXII. 242 To be disposed at the sight 
of [supervisors of will]. 1674. Playfords Skill Mns. in, 2, 

I assume that the true sight and judgment of the upper 
three must proceed from the lowest. 1851 W estcott Inti od. 
.Study Gospels viii. (ed. 5) 396 The first step to a right 
understanding of the Gospels must be the abandonment of 
this point of sight, 

f b. Knowledge, skill, insight. Const, in. Obs. 
(Very common in the 16 th cent.) 

*S 3 ° Palsgr. 270/t Sight, knowledge, perspicasitl. 1535 
Cranmek Misc. Writ. (Parker Soc.) if. 303 Surely I do 
much marvel of them both, .having such sight in scriptures 
and doctors. 1581 in Confer. 11. (1584) M uj, His sight in 
Greke was very litle or none at all. 1600 Dr. Dodypoll 1. 
ii. in Bullen O. PL IV. 108 His sweete discourse, His sight 
in Musick and in heavenlie Arts. 

IV. 13. a. The pupil of the eye. Now dial. 

c 1400 Lartfrauc's Cirurg \ 247 Macula is a wem in a 
mannys he, & summe be white perof & sittib vpon sty 
of i^e, & summe bisidis he sty. 1530 Palsgr. 270/1 Sight 
of the eye, le noyre de loyil. 1601 Holland Pliny 1 . 155 In 
either eie they haue two sights or apples. 1683 Snape 
Anal. Horse 111. viii. (1686) 123 The horney Tunicle or Coat 
of the Eye, with the pupifia or sight. 1736 Bracken 
Parriety imffr. (1757 ) 1 1 . 14 What they mean by the Ground 
of the Eye, is the Pupil or Hole thro' the Iris and Uvea, 
which the common People call the Sight of the Eye. 1751 
R. Paltock./’. Wilkins xiv. (1883) 43/1 His eyes were small 
and blue, with a large black sight in the middle. 1808 
Jamieson, Sicht of the ee. 1889 in Eng. Dial. X>i'c<.(Yorksh.). 

tb. A visor. Obs. 

1508 Acc.Ld. High Treas. Scot. IV. 122 For the grathing 
of the gilt ermyt [sic] my Lord of Owbigne gaif the King 
and for making of ane new sicht to it. a 1548 Hall Citron ., 
Ediu. IV, X97 b, The point of the axe of the lord Scales 
happened to enter into the sight of the healme of the 
bastard. X597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. i. xat Their eyes of 
fire, sparkling through sights of Steele. 1654-66 Earl 
Orrery Parthen. (1676] 647 He pull'd down the sight of his 
Helmet. 

o. pi. Spectacles. Now dial. 

1619 H. Hutton Follies Anat. (Percy Soc.) 39 An aged 
man, which spectacles did use Having them filcht . . , Fearing 
the thiefe would not his sights restore [etc.]. 1667 Pepys 
Diary 18 Oct., I bought me two new pair of spectacles of 
Burlington..; and bis daughter, .do advise me two very 
young sights. *823 E. Moor Suffolk IVords 350 Sights, 
spectacles, glasses, 1899 in Jing. Dial, Diet, 

+ d. (See quot.) Obs.— 1 

1640 in Entick London (1766) II. 165 Glass-plates, or 
sights for looking-glasses. 

14. An appendage to a surveying or observing 
instrument, serving to guide the eye. 

1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr, G/asse 137 A ruler with 
two sightes, which we moue to and fro. 1571 Diggis 
Pantom, 1. vii. D jb, Forget not to haue two equall fine 
plates of brasse persed in the middes (for your sightes), 1669 
Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 11. xvi. 93 Take the Quadrant anu 
look through the Sight at E. 1676 Phillips Purch. Pattern 
131 If a man have but a Ruler with sights. ,he may draw 
the foresaid lines to the several angles of the field. 1715 tr. 
Gregory's Astron. (1726) I. 282 A Quadrant, .and. an Index 
moving upon its Center, furnished with Telescopic Sights. 
1790 Burke Fr. Revolt Wks. V. 3x2 An accurate land- 
surveyor, with his _ chain, sight, and theodolite. 1833 
Hersciifl Astron. ii. 83 The tube or sight, fastened on the 
circle, works in the solid metallic centring. 1879 Cassell's 
Techn. Edttc. IV. 93/1 This prism.. has, when so placed, a 
notched ‘sight ' on its upper surface. 

b. A device, of the nature of a projection or 
notch, on a fire-arm or piece of ordnance, etc., to 
assist in taking aim. 

In fire-arms and ordnance the sights are usually two in 
number, one at or near the muzzle and the other near the 
breech, the latter being adjustable so as to vary with the 
distance. In large guns the forms are often very complex. 

1588 Lucar tr, rartaglia's Colloq. Shooting 18 When the 
levell sight which is set uppon the mouth of the peece is 
precisely so high as the levell sight which is set uppon the 
taile of the peece. 1591 Sir J. Smyth Instr. Milit, 191 All 
their mosquets should be of one heigth or caliver of bullets 
with open sights. 1647 Hexham i, The sight of a crosse- 
bow, net gesight. x68x W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 
(1693) 1128 The sight in a gun or cross-bow, scutula, 1847 
Infantry Man, (1854) 34 The foresight is aligned through 
the back sight with the object. 1890 Times 6 Dec. 15/3 
Thousands of rounds were fired so rapidly.. that in some 
cases the sights were actually melted. 

16. The opening in a picture-frame; that part 
of the picture which shows in this. 

1850 [see sight-measure in 17 ]. 


V. 16. aitrib. and Comb, (chiefly objective), as 
sight-aching, -fitting, -hungry, - hunter , etc. 

1593 Nashe Christ's Tears Wks. (Grosart) IV. 224 The., 
"sight-acking. botches of theyr vnsatiate intemperance, they 
will vnblusfiingly lay foorth. x6xx Cotgr., A dvenant, 
handsome, . . well beseeming, . . "sight-fitting. x88o L. Wal- 
lace Ben-ITur v. xii. 349 There the close of the exercises 
found them, patient and "sight-hungry as at the beginning. 
1848 Dlackiu. Mag. Aug. xBg That professional "sight- 
hunters should go "sight-hunting. 1743 Blair Grave 288 
The Star-surveying Sage close to his Eye Applies the 
■‘Sight-invigorating Tube. 1593 Nashe Christ's Tears 
Wks. (Grosart) IV. 194 "Sight-killingly with his.. frownes, 
he shall teache him, both that he is, and what he is. 1605 
Sylvester Du Bat las it. hi. 1. Vocation 1008 What can the 
Sight of the ‘Sight-maker dim? 1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 
203 loues Lightning, theprecursers O'th dreadfuil Thunder- 
claps more momentarie And "sight out-running were not. 
1870 Lowell Study Wind. 1 . 12 Their enemies were hidden 
in their own "sight-proof bush. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 759 
That "sight-refreshing green Is still the liv’ry she [Nature] 
delights to wear, X844ALB. Smith A dv. Mr, Ledbury vi,The 
majority of ‘sight-seekers. . know, .little about the venerable 
edifice. 1895 E. Owen in Wks. G. Edwards p. ix, There 
were then no fashionable inns to give accommodation to 
sight-seekers. 1896 Cat A. Mag. June 350 It would _ be 
happiness to add its name toourfist of "sight-seen countries. 
1596 Fitz-Geffrey Sir F. Drake (1881) 31 Monsters of 
nature, Nile-bred Crocodiles, *Sight-slaying Basilisks. 1676 
Marvell Mr. Smir ks 44 The King of Virginia, that had 
two Squiies. .to lift up his Eye-lids.. .1 am not bound to be 
any of his "Sight-supporters. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 
VI. 613 There, was a slight attack of left hemiplegia with 
headache, vertigo, and ‘sight-troubles. 

b. In terms relating to the taking of surveys or 
observations, or denoting appliances used for this 
purpose, as sight-alidade, -aligner, -angle, -beam, etc. 

xgoo H. M. Wilson Topogr. Surveying vii. 161 A small 
‘sightydidade was devised uy the author. both for sighting 
ditections, and for determining elevations by vertical 
angulation. 1892 Gref.ner Breech-Loader 97 The ‘sight- 
aligner and adjustable gun, invented in 1882. 1571 Digges 
Pantom. 1. xxxiv. Kiij d, From the Centre thereof, extend 
right lines. .,. wryting as before vppon euery of them. the 
names of their places or markes, whereof they are the "sight 
Angles, <11400 in Halliw. Rara Mathent (1841) 63 Go 
toward it and froward it til J>i "sight beme passe by he 
hegbt of ]>e jerde and of bat thyng. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's 
Mag. 11. xiii. 82 The Sight-beams over the ends of the 
Crosses. 1859 Ruskin Perspective Introd. 9 Through the 
Sight-point, fa, draw a horizontal line GH, right across your 
paper from side to side, and call this line the "Sight-line. 
Ibid. i. 99 The 'Sight-magnitude of a fine is the magnitude 
which bears, to the real line, the same proportion that the 
distance of the picture bears to the distance of the object. 
1874 J. W, Long A nter. Wtldfoivl i. 24 "Sight-piece small 
and close to the muzzle. 1859 Ruskin Perspective Introd. 
9 The point S is to represent the point opposite which you 
wish the observer of your picture to place his eye in looking 
at it. Call this point the 'Sight-point. 1883 R. G. White 
W. A dams 121 He threw up hts left aim, and took a "sight 
lest on it [with his revolver]. 1731 W. Halfpenny Per- 
spective p. iv, The Gtoove E, wheiem the "Sight-Staff slides 
to and fro. 1669 Sturmy Mariner’s Mag. 11. xiv. 85 If you 
see all Skie and no Water, then draw your "Sight- Vane a 
little lower, 1863 A. Young Naut. Diet. (ed. 2) 297 The 
sight vanes are pieces of brass standing perpendicularly to 
tlie plane of the instrument. 

17. Special combs. : sight-chase, a chase in 
which the dogs hunt by sight; f sight-court, a 
place for public shows; + sight-glasses, spec- 
tacles; sight-measure (see sense 15 ); sight- 
reader, one who is able to read music at sight ; 
so sight-reading', + sight-shot, the range of 
vision ; sight-singing, the practice or art of sing- 
ing at sight. 

1897 Outing .XXX. 127/1 Just in time to witness a short 
but pretty “sight chase V The dogs have seen the fox. 
1553 Grimalde Cicero's Offices (1556) 87 ‘Sightcourts, 
galereywalkes, and new churches, the more reuerentlie I 
fynde fault with for Pompeyus sake. 1605 tr. P. de Lopes' 
Treat, Sped. 59 It is well knowne that ordinarily the spec- 
tacles or "sight-glasses do make leLters to seeme more great 
than they are indeedo. 1850 Jrnl. of Design IV. 58 ‘Sight 
measure 44 X 34. .1866 Athemeum No. 2000. 277/2 The 
best "sight-readers in Europe. 1874 Ouselev Mns. Form 5 
A man may be a thoroughly accomplished musician... a 
perfect sight-reader [etc.]. 1864 Reader 30 Apr. 551/2 The 
singer's power of independent ‘ "sight-reading 1663 Cow- 
ley Ess., Obscurity, It only makes me run faster from the 
place, till 1 get, as it were, out of "sight-shot. x8ox Busby 
Did. Mus. s.v. Solmisation, This preparatory exercise, so 
pecessaiy to "sight-singing. 1898 Westm, Gas. 29 Oct. 5/3 
Sight-singing in elementary schools. 

t Sight, sb. 2 Obs. Forms : 4 si 3 t(e, 4-6 sight, 
6 syght. [Cf. Sight v. 2 Not related to Du, 
zucht, which is for earlier *stift.~\ A sigh. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 15169 Manisnu sight [v.r. sigh, sikyng] 
..bar sane vn-til his hert. <1350 Will. Palcme 924 My 
seknes wib my styes surname slakes. 1584 Lodge Forbonms 
<!r Priscerta 30 Not waying of her many iouing sightes, Her 
watrie eyes, her secret moane by nights. 1584 Pleas. Com. 
Two licit. Genii. Dj, By the smoake of loouers scalding 
sightes [rime flightesj. 

t Sight, sb.3 Obs, rare. [? ad. LG. sickle : see 
Sift so . J A sieve or strainer. 

1559 Morwyno Evonym. 376 Pres it out strongly and put 
the decoction prest out through a wullen sight, and pres it 
out, that the substance may remaine in the sight. 

Sight (sail), v.t Also 6 Sc. sycht, sicht. [f. 
Sight sb. 1 Cf. MDu. sichten, zichten (rare), G. 
sichten (naut.), Da. sigte, Sw. sigta.] 

1. trans. + a. Sc. To look at, view, inspect, ex- 
amine, scrutinize. Obs. 


1556 Peebles Burgh Rec. (1872) 234 To. , pas done with ane 
of the bailiies to sycht the saidts stanis. 1578 Snppltca • 
Hon General Assembly in Misc. Wodrow Soc. (1844) 4 02 
Quhen as zour Grace bes sichtit thir our iaboris. 1632 
Lithgow Trav. vii. 303 None of us all knowing what was 
in the Clogbags till they weie sighted. 1678 Sir G._ Mac- 
kenzie Crtt/t. Laws Scot. 1. viii. § r The Body must in this 
case be sighted by Physitians.. 1706 iti J. Watson Jedburgh 
Abbey[t8g4) 42 That necessar it is workmen be tmployed to 
sight and repair the samyn. 

b. To examine by taking a sight. 

2884 Truth 13 Mar. 372/1 He reports.. that the rails, 
sighted crosswise, are not as true as they should be. 

2. To get or catch sight of, to see, to get or go 
wilhin sight of (anything). 

x6oa Warner Alb. Eng. xm. lxxvi. 3x5 Nor doth our Eie- 
sight see it selfe, nor Soule that sighteth it. 1632 Lithgow 
Trav. vm. 375 Wilde beasts, whose hollow cryes, as we 
heard in the night, so we too often sighted their bodies in 
the day. 18x9 O’Meara Trans , St. Helena 36 The remarks 
which he asserts to have been made relative to sighting 
Napoleon. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exped. iv. (1856) 33 On 
the same day. .we sighted the mountainous coast of Green- 
land. 1887 Besant World Went vii, We sighted her one 
morning at daybreak. 

b. spec. Of bills : (see quot.). 

1866 Crump Banking v. 103 A bill drawn also many days' 
sight, must be computed exclusively of the day on which it 
is sighted, and inclusively of the day it falls due. 

3. intr. To take a sight, esp. in shooting. 

1842 J. F. Cooper Jack o' Lantern xxviii, Together they 
sighted, and together they fired, 1883 Harper's Mag. Jan. 
20X/1 Then stooping and sighting along it, he moves the 
outer end of the lath, 1896 Daily News 27 July 9/3 He 
took matters very coolly, and sighted seveial times before 
he was satisfied. 

f Sight, v. 2 Obs. Also 5 Sc. sicht-, 6 syght. 
[? f. sight (e, pa. t. of Siche v.\ intr. To sigh. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxvi. ( Nicholas ) 1138 In his hart he 
mad inayne & sichtit sare. c 1450 A bee in Q. Eliss. Acad. 
67 Be not to sadde, to sorry, ne sight not to deep. C1475 in 
Rcl. Antiq. 1 . 7 x Whan oilier men doyth sleype, Thene do 
I syght and weype. 

Si-gbtable, a. [f. Sight w. 1 ] Comparatively 
clear. 

1888 Tunes t8 Aug. 5/1 At 3 o’clock the chief officer re- 
ported that the weather was ‘sightable with occasional ram. 

Sighted (sai-ted), ppl. a. [f. Sight sb. 1 + -ed.} 

1. Having sight of a specified kind. 

See also dim-, far-, long-, sharp-, short-, weak-sighted. 
1552- [see Quick-sighted], 1586- [see Clear-sighted]. 
2594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. Wks. (Grosart) V. 159 Of an ill 
tree I hope you are not so ill sighted in graffing to expect 
good frute. 1596 Spenser Hymn Beauty 235 Louers eyes 
moie sharply sighted bee Then other mens. 16x5 Chapman 
Odyss. vi. 162 That he might see this lovely-sighted maid. 
01680 Butler Rem. (1759) II. 6 By which both senses being 
united Does render them much better sighted. 1791-3 in 
Spirit Publ. Jrttls. (1709) I. 17 Who guide the helm of 
Britain half-seas over, Yet double-sighted keep an eye on 
P01 1. 1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. II. in. xii. § 1 Any of us 
whose heart is rightly tuned, or whose mind is clearly and 
surely sighted. 1866 S. B. James Duty Jf Dodr. (1871) 153 
Uncivilized, imperfect-sighted heathen men. 

b. Having sight like something specified. 

1602 Dolman La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (16x8) in. 643 Those 
are sighted like the bat, who see not the things most mani- 
fest in mature. 16x1 Shaks. Wint, T. 1. ii. 388 Make me 
not sighted like the Basiltsque. 

2. Endowed with sight ; able to see. Also absol. 
1836 Landor Minor Prose Pieces Wks. 1853 II. 467/2 

Above all others, blind or sighted, he is so ready to take 
advantage of the slightest word, that [etc.], i860 Macm. 
Mag. I II. 56 If the sighted would help the blind. x888 
Pall Mall G, 31 July 2/2 Two pretty boats manned each 
by six blind little lads and one sighted person. 

transfi 1887 Athemeum 17 Dec. S18/3 Without sighted 
supervision the industrial competition [of the blind] with 
seeing workmen is too unequal to be maintained. 

3. Furnished or fitted with a sight or sights. 

1850 'Musketry Instr. 28 It may sometimes occur that the 

rifle is not accurately sighted as to elevation, 1879 Man. 
Ariill. E.verc. 142 The gun is sighted centrally. 1893 
Selous Trav. S. E. Africa 432 One's rifle ought to be care- 
fully sighted up to at least four hundred yards. 

4. (See quot.) 

1873 Maxwell Eledr. Magn. I. 306 If the bair as seen 
through the lens appears straight and bisects the interval 
between the black dots it is said to be in its sighted position. 

Si'ghtening. [f. Sight jA 1 ] In calico-printing, 
a fugitive colour used to test the quality of the work. 
1875 Knight Did. Mech. 2176/2. 

Sighter (ssi'tai). [f, Sight v. 1 ] 
fi. Sc. An inspector. Obs. 

1708 in Hist. Regality of Musselburgh (1857) 22 The two 
present magistrates and sigbters to be present at the cutting 
and selling. 

2. In card-sharping : (see quot.). 

1894 Maskelyne Sharps Flats 196 ‘Sighters’ ..are 
simply minute dots upon the faces of the cards. 

3. A sighting shot in rifle or artillery shooting. 

1807 Times 23 J uly 8/1 Black, a sighter for tie shots, made 

it [bulls] in succession. . 1899 Westm. Gass. 24 July 4/3 
They had. .to fire three tie-shots off with a sighter allowed. 

f Si'gbtful, a. Obs. [f. Sight jiV] 

1. Visible. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints 1 . ( Catherine ) 369 [He] is a god, . . 
wnsichlfull and sichtfull bedene. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Lave 
Prol. (Skeat) 1 . 58 The unsene privitees of god, made to us 
sightful.. in our contemplacion and understanding. Ibid. 
in. ix. 98 How was it, that sigbtful manna in deserte to chil- 
dren of Israel was spirituel mete? 1545 Raynold Byrth 
Manky tide Hhvij, These vaynes appering .. immediatly 
vnder the skyn, very conspicuous and syghtful. 
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2. Endowed with sight ; seeing. Also./fc. 

1594 Carew / ' f inode's Exam. Wits (1596) 59 The vndei - 
standing growetli more sharpe and signtfull. Ibid. 97, I 
cannot forgoe to thinke, that the reasonable soule seuered 
from the body.. hath a power sightfull. 1613 Chapman 
Masque InusofCrt , Plays ,1873 HI. }o6 Tis passing mira- 
culous that your dul and blind wot ship should so sodainly 
turne both sightful and witful. 

3. Sightly, pleasant to the eye. 

*565 Stapleton tr. Bede's Hist Ch. Eng. 180 His priest. . 
set forth the buildinges with divers comely and sightfull 
workes. *571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xvi, 11 The fulnesse 
of joye is matched ageinste thesyghtfullentycements of the 
worlde. 

Hence fSi-ghtfulness, the power of seeing. Obs. 
<11586 Sidney Arcadia ir. (1605) 149 Let vs not winke 
though void of purest siglitfullness. Ibid. 219 My praier 
is Thou maist loue her, that 1 may see thy sightfullnes.se, 
Sighth, obs. form of Sithe, to sigh. 
Sight-hole. [Sight rA 1 ] A hole to seelhrough, 
esp. in a stuveying or other instrument. 

*559 W.Cunn Ingham Cosmogr G/aw«2gThenrayseupand 
dovvne the ruler (.having two sight holes made in it) unto the 
sonne. 1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IE, iv. i. 71 Wee of the olfring 
side Must .. sLop all sight-holes. 1646 Earl Monm. ir. 
Biondts Civil Wars vi. 72 Slain by the splinter of a Lance 
which wounded him thorow Lite sight-hole of his Helmet. 
1642 Capt. Smith's Seaman's Cram. 11. xxiv. 130 Which 
will shew at what height the Sight-hole standeth. 1769 
Phil. Trans. LIX. 296 A small sight-hole, made through a 
piece of brass. 1823 J. Badcoctc Dorn. Atnusem. . 50 The 
sight-hole, .is still unfurnished with a glass of any sort. 1898 
Engineering Mag. XVI. 110/2 The sight-holes provided in 
the smoke-boxes of certain staiiouaiy boilers of the ioccT- 
motive type. 

+ lb. The pupil of the eye. Obs. 

2670 Phil. Traits. V, 1027 They contract much tlicir 
pupilla or sight-hole of the Eye. 

Sighting (sai titj), vbl. sb\ [f. Sight ».*] 

1 1. A method of cheating at dice. Obs. 
c 175a Art Myst. Gaming Tt tie- p., The Art and Manner 
of working with a Gieat-Box ; Eclipsing, Sighting, Waxing 
and Popping, &c. 

2. The action of looking, catching sight of, in- 
specting or examining, etc. 

*853 Kane Grinntll Exp. xxv. (1856) 203 The mere sight- 
ing of a distant coast. 1896 Daily News 21 Dec. 2/1 Thus 
enabling the docking, sighting, cleaning, painting, and 
undocking of vessels to be accomplished in one tide. 

3. The action of giving to a gun the proper ele- 
vation and direction to hit the object aimed at. 

1884 Times (weekly ed.) 8 Feb. 1/3 The gunners were 
ignorant of the process of sighting. 1893 F. Adams New 
Egypt 235 The British Admiral bore ungrudging witness., 
to the excellent sighting of the guns. 

4. altrib., esp. sighting-shot, a preliminary shot 
allowed to each competitor in a shooting-match. 

x86t Times 12 July, They had sold.. 8, 000 tickets for the 
sighting targets. 1872 Daily News 15 July, He. .fired his 
two sighting-shot bull’s-eyes straight from the shoulder. 
*895 Outing XXVI. 397/2 The disk of the sighting rod is 
turned up to coincide with the sight. 1897 Westtn. Gaz. 
30N0V. 5/1 The sighting-room of the Royal Gun Factories, 
f Sighting, vbl. sbf [f. Sight w. 2 ] Sighing. 
13,. Cuisor M.^ 10496 (GOlt.), To-quilys scho mened )>us 
hir care, wid weping and wid sihting sate, 1320 Calisto g 
Mtlib. Aiij, Craft lh them renewyng that neuer decays. 
They 1 e seyenges, sightynges, prouokynges, theyr plays. 

t Si ghting, vbl. sb.% [? ad. LG. sicMing ( G. 
sichtung ), vbl. sb. f. sichlen to sift : cf. Sight $i. 8 ] 
The result of straining ; strained matter. 

*559 Morwvng Evonym, 376 Sieth this sighting to the 
thiknes of hony. 

Sightless (sai'tles), a. [f. Sight sbh + -less.] 

1. Unable to see ; destitute of the power of sight ; 
blind. 


c 125° Gen. Ex. 1528 Ysaac WurSede sigh teles and elde 
swac. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love t. i. (Skeat) 15 Thus wit- 
less thoughtful, sightles lokinge, I endure my penaunce in 
this derke prison. 1435 Misyn Eire of Love 54 And for he 
his vtward Ioys onelydesirs, in in-wardly & vnsene blyndyd 
als wer sytheles to Tyre gois. <11585 Montgomerie Cher, 
rie 1 $■ Sloe 305 Baith sichtles, and michtles, I grew almaist 
at amis. c»6oa Shaks. Sonn, xliii, When in dead night 
thy faire imperfect shade.. on sightlesse eyes doth stay. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <5- Selv. 47 Were all seeing things 
sightless, there would be no colours. 17*5 Pope Odyss, vnt. 
22i He who sightless wants his visual ray. 1791 Cowper 
Iliad v. 824 Sightless, of all thought bereft, He sank. 1842 
Longf. Warning ii, A cruel mockery of his [Samson’s] 
sightless woe. 1879 G. Allen Colour-Sense iii. 27 The eye of 
the bee, of the cuttlefish, and of the eagle, have each ap- 
parently been separately developed from unlike remote 
sightless ancestois. 

fg. 1781 Cowper Charity 416 The truth she loves a 
sightless world blaspheme. x88x H. James Portr. Lady 
liii, She performed^ this journey with sightless eyes, and 
took little pleasure in the countries she traversed. 

b. Deprived of the sight of something, rare —1 . 

*6m Litugow Trav. x. 470 Being sightlesse of company, 
and humane faces. 


2 . Invisible, unseen, dark; impenetrable by vision, 
*589 Warner Alb. Eng. 11. xi. 44 The scouring windes 
that sightlesse in the sounding aire doe /lie. *603 Haring- 
to_n in Nugse Ant. (1804) 1. 343, I have been well nighe 
driven heretofore wtonarrowe straits, amongste state rocks 
and sightless dangers. 1613 Hey wood Bros. Age Wk<i 
187a III, 249 Hath any sightlesse and infernall fire JLait 
hold vpon my flesh? 1740 [S. Eoysr] Deity (mg) „ H< 
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soaring falcon through the half-sightless regions of 
«8ta J. Henry Camp, agst. Quebec 225 They we 


sightless to us, we could see nothing hut the blaze fi om the 
muzzles of their muskets 1850 Tennyson In Mew. cxv, 
Di own’d in yonder living blue The lark becomes a sightless 
song. z888 B. W. Richardson Son of a Star I. xit- 184 
Touchless with human hands, Sightless with human eyes. 
■f3. Unsightly. Obs. 

1595 Shaks. John . 111. i. 43 Full of vnpleasing blots, # and 
sightlesse staines. 1632 Li 1 iigow Tiav. vm. 375 Ah 1 sight- 
lesse desarts 1 fil’d with banen Sands i 

4. Out of sight. 

*632 Litugow Trav. lx. 381 Tvnneis beene sightlesse left, I 
sought the lie Of little Malta. 1816 Scott Antiq. xxxi. 
(motto), Their tears.. as they fall, sink sightless. 

Hence Si-ghtlessly adv., without having the 
facility of sight. 

*847 irt Wkiistkr. 1883 E. Arnold Indian Idylls 241 He 
lay,, .with fierce eyes Roving the wood, and seeing sight- 
lessly. 1892 Zangwill Bow Myst. 159 His eyes ranged 
sightlessly after the boy. 

Si’ghtlessness. [f. prcc.] Lack of sight. 

1847 in We us ter. 18S3 Ruskin Stones Ecu. III. iv. § 13 
It is one instance only out of the myriads which might be 
given of sightlessness in modem art. *854 Greenwood 
I laps ,9 Mishaps 00 Theic was a full asset tincnt of the halt 
. .and the crippled— all degrees of sightlessness and unsight- 
liness. 1893 R. Jhffrky^F’ isits to Calvary 227 Your sight- 
lessness is a sad doptivation. 

Sightliness (sai'tliiu's). [f. next.] Comeli- 
ness, handsomeness, beauty. 

*56* T. Hoby tr. Castiglione's Courtyer i. A 2 b, A Cilye 
in fourmc of a palaice, and that not onelye with ordin- 
arie matters, ..but also for stghllynusse. 2598 IJarkcli.y 
Belie, Man (1631) 658 The delectible shew and sightliness 
of the tiee. 1642 Fuller Holy <y Prof. St. tv. 303 Thus 
glasse-eyes may be used, though not for seeing but for 
sightlincs'ic, 1740-1 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. xv. 253, 
I, a poor girl, who. .had only a kind of imputed sightliness 
of peison, 2767 T. Boston Crook in Lot (1805) 11 Faith 
will discover a hidden sightliness in it, under a very un- 
sightly outwatd appearance. t 2846 Trench Mtrac. xvtii. 
(1862} 313 Much that for its little sightliness was nothing 
accounted of, shall prove true metal, a *878 Stu G. Scoi r 
Lect. Arclut. (1879) II. 170 Another mode of giving sightli- 
ness to the squared dome. 

Sightly (sai’ili), a. and adv. [f. Sight j /;. 1 
Cl. MD11. suhlclijc (Du. dial, auhtclijk), MUG. 
sihtlich (G. sic/itlic/i), visible, etc.] 
f 1. Visible; conspicuous. Obs. 

2532 More Confut. Barnes vm. Wks. 775/1 The wel 
knowen chutch [is] so bnilded . . that it shat alway be 
syghilye, and can not be hyd. 2572 GoloingC’h/w« on Ps. 
lxxiv, 12 Many manifest deliverances had bin exhibited too 
the elect people as it were uppon a syghtly stage. 1579 
Tomson Calvin's Strut. Tim. 2/1 [God] doeth not come 
downe from heauen, in sightly shape to speake vnto vs. 

b. CI.S. Of places : Open to the view ; that 
may be seen from a distance; commanding a wide 
prospect. 

x8a8-3aWEBSTKR, We say, a house stands in a sightly place. 
x8ga Alice M. Earle Sabbath in New Engl. i. 5 Our 
Puritan, ancestors dearly loved a ‘sightly location ’ ; and 
were willing to climb uphill cheerfully, .for the sake of 
having a meeting-house which showed off well, 

2 . Pleasing to the sight; fair to look at; hand- 
some, beautiful. 

256a J. Heywood Prov. <4 Epigr. (1867) 148 In a Iuggler, 
that lightnes is sightly. 2592 Greene Conny Catch, ult 12 I n 
such sightlie rotimes it may easily bee thought, Citizens vse 
not to haue anie thing meane. x6xx Bible Ttansl. Pref. 
P la They did not.. proportion the houses in such comely 
fashion, as had bene most sightly and conuenienl. <11652 
Brome Covent Garden 1. i, Here’s Architecture exprest in- 
deed 1 It is a most sightly scituation, and fit for Gentry and 
Nobility. 2748 A nson's Eoy. II. xii. 264 They were mounted 
on very sightly horses, 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. (ed. 2) 265 If 
their schemes were perfectly consistent in all their parts, it 
would make only a more fair and sightly vision. 1850 \V. 
Scoresby Cheever’s Whalem. Adv. viti. (1858) 107 The 
sightly constellation of the southern cross. 2887 Ball Nat, 

5. Amer, 322 The absence of sightly buildings is not felt, 

b. As adv. Handsomely, finely. 

*59* Horsey Trav. (Hakluyt Soc.) 224 This ambassador 
was.. sightly enierteyned. 159* Wyklky Armoric, Ld. 
Chandos 42 They forward came bedect right sightly'. 2610 
Holland Camden's Brit. r. 290 Nor Rhodes, with A leal and 
Elba, regard the robes with crosse Sightly beset. 1784 Cowper 
Task 111. Gag He, therefore, who would see his flow’rs dis- 
posed Sightlyami m just order, . . Fotecasls the future whole. 

Si’gfitman. .Sir. [f. Sight ji.i] One who is 
stationed to watch the movements of salmon, 

*794 Statist. Aec. Scot. XI. 93 They are. .called sightmen, 
because., they become wonderfully quick-sighted in discern- 
ing the motion and approach of. .salmon. 

Si ght-see, v. [Back-formation from sight- 
seeing (cf. first quot.), f. Sight i c.] inlr. To 
see sights, visit objects or places of interest. 

*835 Court Mag. VI. 146 The ruins of Tintem, . .Alas ! 
now profaned by a sight-seeing crew. 2843 Lady Granville 
Lett. (1894) II. 34s She sight-sees fiom the dawn of day. 
1887 World 23 l'eb. 15 Who.. sight-see all day, and return 
to their gilded cars to dine and sleep. 

Si ght-seeing, vbl. sb. [f. Sight sb.i 1 c.] The 
action or occupation of seeing sights. 

1847 l 1 ®* A. Kemble Later Life 111 . 250 It involves what 
I have no taste for— i.e., sightseeing. 1883 F. M. Beard 
Contrad. xiv, The duke escaped the sight-seeing which 
bored him. 

attrib. *863 J, C. Jeaffreson Sir Everards Dan, 87 
Amongst the countiy folk, .who paid Sharsted a sight- 
seeing visit, 289* Gunter Miss Dividends (1893) tog Mrs. 
Livingston proposes a sight-seeing drive about the city. 

Si ght-seer. [f. as prec.] One who goes 
about to see the sights of a place or places. 


2849 Curzon Momist, Levant xv. 204 Nothing better or 
worse than Englishmen and sightseeis. i860 1 halki ray 
Round. Papers, Week's Holiday, Humour and grotesque- 
ness, which gives the sight-seer the most singular /est and 
pleasure. 1884 Sala Join n. South 1. x\, ’1 he. . society-loving 
patrons of the Roman season are a very diffeicnt class Horn 
the sightseer. , 

Sightsmau (sartbnuui). [f. .Sight ii.l Cf. 
SlGHTMAN.] 

1. One who points out sights or objects of in- 
terest ; a local guide, a cicerone. 

a 170a Evelyn Diary 6 Nov, 1644 Our Sighls-m.tn (for so 
they name certain persons hero who get then living by 
leading strangers about to see the City). 

2. One who reads or performs music at sight. 

2776 Burney Hist. Music (1789) IV. vi. 263 This musician, 

who was., of considerable eminence., both as n sights-m.m 
and voluntary player. 1801 Busby Diet. Mas., Sightsmau, 
the appellation given to him who leads or sings, music 
ic.ulily at fiist sight : hence we say, ‘such a one is ,1 good 
Sightsnmn ’. 

3. ? One who takes sight with a pistol. 

2790 Bystander 169 Ilow serious a tiling it is to call sill 
the duellists that evei lived, fiom the Ronmn Gl.xdiatms to 
the sigh Israeli of thu piesent day, rascals. 

Sight-worthy (sartw fufii), a. [f. Sight sb. 1 
+ Worthy a.] Worth seeing or visiting. 

2605 Daniel Queen's Arcadia l>erl„ For nmiesty, aiiil 
power, can nothing see Without it sniff, that tan sight* 
worthy be, 2642 Fui.Lt.it Holy tr P> of. St. ill. iv. 131) C.tm- 
luvdgc,.und Oxford,.. where the wotst CuHcdpe is nunc 
sight-worthy then the best Dutch Gymnasium. *792 
Beni ham Mem. .)• Corn. Wks. 1843 X. 263 For sight-worthy 
persons at Plymouth, Mote mentioned Mudge, whom yott 
know of old. 1892 C. H. Cook Thames Rights tit Objects 
not so sight- worthy as broadcloth. 

Hence Si'ght-wortMixess. 

2849 J. Forbes Physician's Holiday ii, (1850) 13 A tem- 
porary halt may be called, according to the nature or sight- 
worthiness of the locality. 

Si ghty, ei. Obs. exc. dial. [f. SIGHT s />. 1 + -Y. 
Cf. obs. f'lem. sightigh (Kilian), MLG. sic/ilith, 
OIIG. ( ge)sihlig , MUG. sihlig (older G. sichtig), 
visible (m G. also * seeing ').] 

+ 1. Sightly, fair, handsome. Obs. 

2387 TrEvisa Iligdett (Rolls) V. afig A wonder faire 
nuiyde, . . and wonder si^ty for men to byholde. 2533 
Bellenden Livy 1. iv. (S.T.S.) I. 28 The roui.tnis dirAAit 
furth |>is piny In the maist solempne matter |mi culil or 
mycht, to mak It )« more sichty and glotius to the pop'll I . 
f 2. Visible, conspicuous. (See also quot. c 1440 .) 
2398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. xix. i. (Bodl. MS.), The 
reson of si3ty pinge is roted and ischape in li?t. c 1440 
I'romp. Part). 455 Syghty, visibilis. Ibid., Syghty, or 
glarynge, . . rutilans. c *475 Partway 2220 Antony . . in liys 
taw bare A hurt ful of pain Off a iyon, which al hys life bare 
ful sighty. 2533 Bellenden Livy v. xvi. (S.T.S.; II. 203/2 
pare souerane manhede Sl vertew was sa notahill and sichty. 
2536 — Cron. Scot., Cosmogr. v. Biij, The peple than of 
ar , . maist sichty in craft of cbcualrie. 2570 Levins 
Manip. 221 Sighty, visilnlis. 

3. Keen-sightccl ; clever. Now dial. 

<22425 Cursor M. 13448 (Tiin.), Is noon so si)ly foule of 
c|e [as the eagle], Ny so fer to lie may dre|e, 1579 Tomson 
Calvin's Strut, Tim. 453/2 We arc sighty inough to our 
owne profile. 2869 Lonsdale Gloss., Sight f, quick at seeing 
how a thing ought to be done. 

Sigil (srd^il). Also 7 sigill. [ad. late L. sigil- 
lum (in class. L. sigilla neut. pi.), dim. of signutn : 
see Sign jA] 

1. A seal or signet. Also altrib ., as sigil-mark, 
_ <27610 Parsons _ Leicester's Ghost (1641) 24 Giges went 
invisible By turning of the sigill of his Ring Toward his 
palme. _ 2657 Tomlinson Rtnou's Disp . 23a Another figute 
. .imprinted by some sigil. 2814 Cary Dante x Petr, xxvn, 
48 Sigil-mark Set upon sold and lying privileges. 2880 
Webb Goethe's Faust l i. 41 A book with sevenfold sigil 
is the Past! 2883 A. Dobson Old World Idylls 243 
Touched by the awful sigil of his right. 

2. Aslrol. An occult sign or device supposed to 
have mysterious pow ers. 

1659 T. Pecke Parnassi Puerp, 153 Love scorns, that any 
Remora should be: That’s the true Sigil, moving Galkuitrie. 
2672 Sir T. Browne Let, friend § 131 Amulets, spells, 
sigils, and incantations, practised in oilier diseases, aie 
seldom pretended in this. 1711 Point Temple of Fame i<»-, 
Of Talismans and Sigils [they] knew the puw’r, And careful 
watch’d the Planetary hour. 2813 Scott Trierui. 1. vi. 
Sign and sigil well doth he know. 2842 Barham Ingold. 
Leg. Ser. 11. Raising the Devil, He drew the mystic circle’s 
bound,. .He traced full many a sigil there. 

3. Rom. Antiq. A small image. 

*73® .Chambers Cycl. s.v. Sigilta? ia. Some derive the origin 
of sigils and figures, in this solemnity, from the argei [etc.J. 
Sigilism (sKlgiliz’m). [ad. mod.L» sigilism-us, 
f. Sp. sigilo seal (of confession).] (See quot.) 

1865 Englishman's Mag. Feb. 114 The follow mg appear 
to be the principal crimes against which the edicts of the 
Inquisition^ were fulminated..: immorality in the confes- 
sional, sigilism (or revealing the secrets of the confessional). 
Sigilla, pL of Sigillum. 
f Si-gillar, a. Obs.~° * Sigillary a. 1. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Sigillar, of or belonging to a Seal 
or Mark. *658 Phillips, Sigillar, belonging to a seal or 
sealing. 

II Sigillaria (sidgilevria). Geol [mod.L., f. 
sigillnm seal : see Sreit. Named by Jirongniart 
(1822).] A fossil tree, the leaf-scars of which 
resemble the impressions of a seal, found chiefly 
in coal deposits. 

1832-3 Lwdlky & Hutton Fossil Flora L 155 It Is ex- 
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tremely probable, .that Sigillaria was a Dicotyledonous 
plant. 1836 Buckland Geol. Min, 1. 473 The longitudinal 
ilutings of the trunks of Sigillai i». 1849 J. H. Balfour 
Man. Bot. § 1183 Some suppose Sigillanas to be allied to 
Tree-ferns, others to Conifers. 1876 Page Adv. Text-bk. 
Geol, xiv, 255 We may notice the sigillaria, so called from 
the seal-like impressions on its fluted trunk. 

Hence Sigllla'rian a. and sb. ; Sigfilla-rid ; 
SigiUa’r(i)oid a. 

1870 Geol. Mag. VII. 293 The fossil *sigillarian forests of 
Nova Scotia. 1883 Science I. 523/2 A number of animals 
entombed in stumps of sigillarians in the coal-measures of 
Nova Scotia. 1877 Le Conte Klein. Geol. (1879) 316 The 
Lycopods [were repiescnted] by gigantic Lepidodendrids 
and *SigilIarids. 1870 Geol. Mag. VII. 293 These specimens 
..probably represented other types of *Sigil!arioid trees. 
1872 Nicholson Pnlxont. 474. The SigUlarioid plants, re- 

g irded by different authorities as being Coniferous, or 
ycopodiaceous. 1879 Geikie in Encycl. Brit. X. 345/2 
Lepidodendroid and 'sigillaroid plants abound, as well as 
catamites. 

Si'gillarist. rare- 1 , [irreg. f. L. sigill-um 
Sigil : cf. next.] A sigillographer. 

1898 Berks., Bucks., .5- 0 .x on Archaeol. Jrnl. Jan, no Mr. 
A. P. Ready, the well known sigillarist. 

Sigillary (si'dgil&ri), a. [f. (late) L. sigill-um 
Sigil: see -ary. Cf. F. sigillaire and med.L. 
sigillarhis , •oris sb.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a seal or signet ; con- 
nected with the use or making of seals, etc. 

1652 Evelyn Cotr, (1827) IV. 4 All those sigillary for- 
malities of a perfect instrument. 1895 A theme ton 13 July 
57/2 Several of their seals arc given, which are striking 
examples of the sigillai y art. 

2. Subject to, or characterized by, the influence 
of a sigil or charm. 

<11834 Surtees in G. Taylor Mem. (Surtees) 233 That 
maiden kiss hath holy power O 'er planet and sigillai y hour. 

Sigillate (si'djjilA ),///. a. [ad. late L. sigillat- 
us, pa. pple. of sigilldre : see next.] 

1. Bot. Marked with impressions resembling 
those made by a seal. 

[1856 Henslow Diet. Bot. Terms 173 Sigillatus, when 
a rhizoma is marked by scars left by the fall of branches 
successively developed upon it.] 1858 in Mayne. 

2. Of pottery: Decorated with impressed patterns. 

*891 in Cent. Dtct. 

Sigillate (si’dgiltfil), v. Also $ pa. pple. sygyl- 
ate. [f. sigiilat-, ppl. stem of late L. sigillcire 
to seal, f. sigilhtm Sigil.] trans. To seal; to 
seal up. Also transf. 

147 * Ripley Comp. Alc/i. x. vii. in Ashm. (1652) 180 And 
in one Glas do all tliys surely sygylate. 161a Woodall 
Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 229 Mercurie..To sigillate thou 
do’st not fail. 162a Vennbr Via Recta vii. in By sigillat- 
ing the mouth of the stomacke . . they represse. the hot 
fumes that vaporate to the head, ifigz S. S. Sect claries 
Studie 200 To fasten, and, as it were, to sigillate, and affix 
to us the uumercifulness of men. 1833 Eraser's Mag. VII. 
269 In one moment the passport was sigillated. 

Sigillated, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed l.] 

1. Impressed with a seal ; esp. sigillated earth , 
Lemniau earth, sphragide (after med.L. terra 
sigiilat a). 

Cf. Lithgow Trav. (1632) nr. 97, ‘The latter [name] is in 
force, because the earth beiug made up in little pellets, is 
sealed with a Turkish signet.' 

1657 Tomlinson Retiou's Disp. 396* The best of medicinal 
eaitbs..is that the shop-men call Lemnian Earth, andsome- 
times Sigillated Earth. *697 Evelyn Nwnisniata i. xi 
Baked and sigillated Earth, .used for money. 1852 T11. Ross 
tr. Humboldt's Trav. II. xxiv. 502 It is known that great 
use is sLill made in the East of the bolar and sigillated 
earths of Lemnos, which are clay mingled with oxide of iron. 

2. — Stgiliate ppl. a. 2 . {Cent. Diet.) 
Sigillation (sidgilAJbnj, [See Sigillate v. 
and -ATION.] The action of sealing ; the fact of > 
being sealed ; the impiession of a seal. 1 

1642 R.C. Union Christ <$- Ch, 4 That which, .receiveth 
the Sigillation here below is like to the Shape and Forme 
of those things above. 1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 132 
This .. impressed form or sigillation is of little moment. 
180Z-1S1 Bentham Ration. Judic. livid. (1827) II. 462 Since 
the ait of writing has become comparatively common, 
sigillation, in the character of a source of real evidence, has 
gone completely out of use. 1840 G. S. Faber Prim. Doctr. 
Regen. 70 Its outward sigillation or official ratification is 
the ordinance of Baptism. 

t Sigillative, ct. and sb. Med. Obs. [ad. 
med.L. sigilldtlv-ns : see Sigillate v. and -jve. 
So obs. F. sigillai ?/.] a. adj. Serving to seal or 
close up. b. sb. An application serving to close a 
wound. 

c *400 Lan franc's Cirurg. 342 Sigillatiuis, Sc cicatrizatiuis, 

& consolidatiuis ben al oon. 1541 Copland Guy don's Form. 
Tiib, The helpes conglutynatyues, consolydatyues, and 
sigillatyues be of .xvj. fourmes. ifixa Woodall Svrg. Mate 
Wks. (1653) i7L Quicksilver . . is . . so incarnative and so 
sigillative or siccatrizing. <*1693 Urquhart's Rabelais 111. 
xxvi. 215 Sigillative cod. 

Sigilled (si'dgil’d), a. [f. Sigil + -el “.] 
Wearing a seal or signet-ring. 

1864 R. S. Hawker Quest Sangraal 17 Beneath, came up 
a gloved and sigill'd Hand. 

Sigillistic (sid^ilrstik), a. [ See Sigil and 
-istio.] Pertaining to seals. 

1867 Herald <$• Genealogist IV. 14 The study of our sigil* 
listic antiquities. 


Sigillographer (sidgilp-grafw). [f. L. sigil- 
lum Sigil : see -grabber.] One who pursues, or 
is skilled in, the study of seals. 

1882 Proc. Soc. Antiq, IX. 53 Of the foreign heraldic seals 
V I have little to say..; their importance for the English 
sigillographer is but slight. Ibid. :8i ‘this eminent paleo- 
grapher and sigillographer. 

Sigillography (sidgilp-grafi). [f. as prec. : 
see -grathy.] The science or study of seals. 

1879 A ihenxum 27 Dec. 827 The splendid volume devoted 
by M. Demay to sigillography. 1886 Ibid. 11 Sept. 341/3 
It is only of late years that much attention has been paid to 
Byzantine sigillography. 

II Sigi'llum. rare [See Sigil.] A small 
figure of a person. 

1637 B. Jonson Sad Shepherd 11. ii, Binding characters, 
through which she wounds Her puppets, the sigillaofher 
witchcraft. * 

HSi-gla. [L. sigla neut. pi., perh. a contracted 
form of sigitla , pi. of sigillum Sigil.] Letters 
(esp. initials) or other characters used to denote 
words ; abbreviations or marks of abbreviation. 

X706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). x8ox Genii. Mag. LXXI. 
11. 1097 The characters . . belong not to any alphabet, but are 
probably Sigla. 1832 Gell Pompeiana II. 122 The sigla 
which are supposed to be the private maiks of the scribes. 
*869 Tozer Highl. Turkey II. 358 The small mark after the 
T is one of the sigla which it was customary in inscriptions 
. . to put . .before and after numeral letters. 

Hence Sigla'rian a., pertaining to sigla. 
x8x8 Burney in Ponds Wks. ( 1828 ) VIII. 643 Garrard is the 
only kook on the Siglarian subject which I possess. 

tSigle. Obs. rare, [ad, L. sigla.] (See quots. 
and Sigla.) 

1614 Selden Titles Honor 21 Their supposed Coat also, 
of later time, being foure Betaes. . . The Betaes are inter- 
pieted as the sigles of Datrtbevt JiaaiXtuv, Bao-iAfiW 
BamAevar. Ibid. 162 About those times \ alone was a 
known sigle for our Snu iour. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Sigles, 
notes, bieviatures, initial Letters set for words. 

Sigleton, late variant of Ciolatoun Obs. 
Sigma (si'gma). [L. sigma , Gr. triy/aa, the 18 th 
letter of the Greek alphabet.] 

1. The name of the Greek letter 2, a, s, the equi- 
valent of the English S, s, in its uncial form 
having the shape of C 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 290 Written with Iota and 
simple Sigma. X736 Ainsworth Lai. Diet. s.v. S, Which 
opinion is made more probable by the small form of the 
Gieek sigma. 1833 Benny Cycl. I. 385/2 The diffeience 
between the shin.., and the Greek sigma.. depends solely 
upon the altered position. 2859 Millard tr. K Miner's Gr. 
Gram. 4 The Sigma (tr), at the end of a word, takes the 
form 9. 2876 S. Birch Rede Led. on Egypt 52 The final sigma 
of the Greeks is represented by the Egyptian sibilant. 

2. .Something having the form of S or C. 

2788 Gibbon Deck Ijr B. liii. V. 481 The square before the 
sigma [ = semicircular portico] .was decorated with a foun- 
tain. 2877 Coues St Allen AT. Amer, Rod. 32 The loops of 
enamel . . do form a sort of sigma [etc. ; see Sigmodont]. 

Hence Sififmaspire (see quot.). Srgmate a., 
having the form of a sigma. Si’gmate v. trans., 
to add a sigma or s to (a word, stem, etc.) ; hence 
sigmated ppl. a. Sigmatio (sigmartik) a., char- 
acterized by the addition of sigma or s to the stem. 
Slgma tion, the addition of s to a word, etc. 
Si'gmatism, || Sigmatismus, the marked use or 
lepetition of s ; an instance of this, Sl'gmatize 
[cf, late Gr. as ypcm%ctv] v. trans., to maik with 
the letter s. 

2887 Encycl. Brit . XXII. 417/2 (Sponges), One of the 
simplest forms[of microscleres] is the "sigmaspiie. .; it looks 
like the letter C or S, according to the direction m which 
it is viewed, its actual form being that of a single turn 
of a cylindiical spiral. 2887 Amer. Naturalist XXL 937 
[Sponges] with *sigmate flesh-spicules. 2849 T. K. Arnold 
First Gr. Bk, 5 The loot of the future is got from the root 
of the present (or infinitive) by *sigmating it. Ibid. 22 The 
first Aorist of the Active is formed by adding d to the *sig- 
mated loot,. and prefixing the augment. 2889 N. % Q. 7th 
Ser. VIII. 216/2 The question of the plural treatment, or 
otherwise, of some sigmated words is fan matter for discus- 
sion. 2888 King & Cookson Sounds <)■ Infl. Gr. <5 Lai. xv. 
444 The inflexions of the *sigmatic aorist. 2897 Trans. 
Philol. Soc. 233 We have also a subjunctive of the sigmatic 
aorist. 2889 N. Q. 7th Ser. VII. 152/1 This fondness for 
pluralizing. .is constantly showing itself both in a purely 
senseless ‘sigmation and in a duplication of the plural end- 
ing. 2889 Classical Rev. III. 270 The *sigmatism is quite 
Ovidian. 2891 Athenaeum 21 Feb. 246/2 Sophocles, ‘O.T.’ 
425, should have been quoted as the most remarkable, and 
at the same time effective, example of sigmatism in Greek 
tiagedy. 1887 Q. Rev. Oct. 369 There are three inseparable 
necessities which may be remembered by a * sigmatismus 
—site, soil, and sympathy. 2634 H. L 'Estrange Chas. I 
(1655) 14S Mr. Prynne..was,.to be stigmatized, or if you 
will ♦sigmatized, on both Cheeks with the letter S for a 
Schismatick. 

Sigmodont (si’gmddpnt), a. and sb. Zool. [f. 
Gr. ffiyjca SlGMA + dSovr-, uSovs tooth.] a. adj. 
Belonging to the Sigmodontes, a class of murine 
animals in which the molars exhibit sigmoid 
patterns, b. sb. An animal belonging to this class. 

2877 Coues & Allen N. Amer. Rod, 32 The loops of 
enamel, .do form a sort of sigma, but it is usually a broken 
and always a distorted one, never more evident than in some 
other sigmodont forms. 1884 Encycl. Brit. XVII. 5/1 A 
represents the upper molars of a Mus, and B the correspond- 
ing teeth of a Sigmodont. Ibid. 6/2 Other groups, .. prob- 
ably descendants of Sigmodont Murid®, 


Si'gtttoid, a. and sb. Chiefly Anat. [ad. Gr. 
ciyuotiSrjs : see Sigma and -oid.] 

A. adj. 1, Having the shape of the uncial 
sigma C ; crescent-shaped, semicircular. 

Chiefly in sigmoid cavity, notch, valve. 

1670 Phil. Trans. V. 2097 We did also observe two Veil- 
tricles with the tricuspid or sigmoid-valves. 2741 A, Monro 
Anat, Nerves (ed. 3) 252 A large semicircular or sigmoid 
Concavity is left. 1798 Hinderwell Hist. Scarborough 11. 
2. 213 Nautilites, or Ammonites,.. with sigmoid or curved 
ridges. 1832 Knox Cloquet's Anat. 74 The condyle is 
sepai ated from the coronoid process by the sigmoid notch. 
Ibid. 206 It is the inner side . . of the head of the raenus that 
is received into the small sigmoid cavity of the ulna. 1898 
Allbutt's Syst, Med. V. 922 Relative insufficiency of the 
sigmoid valves due to dilatation of the aortic ring. 

2. Having a double curve like the letter S. 

Esp. sigmoid jlexure, the last curving portion of the 
colon before terminating in the rectum. 

2786 Phil. Trans, LXXVI. 306 The sigmoid flexure of the 
colon immediately presented itself to view. 1797 M. Baillie 
Morbid Anat, (1807) 174 The gut.. is narrower at the sig- 
moid flexure than at any other part. 1848 Proc, Berm. 
Nat. Club II. 267 The flowei stalk is. .round,, gracefully 
bent in a sigmoid flexure. 2873 Mivart Elem. Anat. ii. 61 
The beautiful sigmoid curvature of the vertebral column. 

B. sb. a. The sigmoid flexure of the colon. 

2891 in Cent. Did, 1897 A llbutt's Syst. Med. III. 967 

The sigmoid may be so distended as to reach quite over to 
the right side of the abdomen. 

b. A sigmoid curve {Cent. Did.). 

Hence Si'gmoidsoope (see quot.). 

2904 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 3 Dec. 2503 By means of the electric 
sigmoidscope..a dear view of every portion of the inside of 
the bowel may be obtained, even ns high as the top of the 
sigmoid flexure. 

Sigmoidal (sigmoi dal), a. [See prec. and -al.] 
= Sigmoid a. 

1666 J. Smith Solomon’s Portrait. Old Age 233 The sig- 
moidal Portals hindering its return, it [the blood] must pass 
through the Streiner of the Lungs. 1753 Chambers's Cycl. 
Suppl. s.v. Sigmoides, The semicircular cavity of the cubit., 
is sometimes also called the sigmoidal-cavity. 2826 Kirby & 
Sp. Entomol. IV. xxxviii. 55 The pupa, .has likewisea pair of 
long sigmoidal ones [respuatory organs] on ihe back of the 
trunk. 1833-4 Encycl. Metrop. (1845) V I, 59 8/2 The beds of 
coal and accompanying strata are bent into a sigmoidal 
flexure. 1879 Rutley Study 0/ Rocks xi. 187 At times they 
have a somewhat sigmoidal flexuie. 

Hence Sigmoi*dallym/z'., in a sigmoidal manner. 
1854 Orr's Circ. Sci., Org. Nat. 1 . 218 The femur .is 
sigmoidally bent. 2886 Geol. Mag. (N.S.) III. 250 The 
sigmoidally curved folds of the ganoine. 

Sign (sain), sb. Forms: a, 3-6 sygne, 3-7 
signe (4 sigine ?), 5-6 sygn (5 Bygyn ?), 4- sign ; 
4-5 singne, 4-5 syngne (5 synn-) ; 4, 6-7 Sc. 
sing(e, 5-6 .Sr. syng(e, 5 senge). £. 4-7 sine, 
4-6 syne (4 synne, 5 syn, cyne, scien, 6 Sc. 
synd). [a. F. signe, + sine , ad. L, signum mark, 
token, etc.] 

I. 1. A gesture or motion of the hand, head, 
etc., serving to convey an intimation or to com- 
municate some idea. Freq. in the phrases to 
make a sign or signs, and by signs. 

<22225 Ancr. R. 70 Heo schal liabben leaue to..makien 
signes touward hire of one glede chere. c 1350 Will.Palerne 
2740 To )>e hert & he hinde he turned Turn a-^eine, & bi 
certeyn signes sone he hem [aujc, c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 
2367 Philoment, She . . preyede hym with signys to gon 
Vn-to the queen. .And be signys swor hym manye an oth 
[etc.]. £1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxii. loopai speke no3t,bot 
..makez signes as mounkes duse. 1508 Dunbar Tua 
Mtrriit Women. 467, I have ane secrete ser wand,. .That me 
supportis of sic nedis, (juhen I a syne mak. 1530 P alsg r. 702/2 
1 spake nothyng to him, but I shewed hym of it by signe 
otherwise. 2595 Shaks. John iv. ii. 237 Thou didst vnder- 
stand me by my signer, And didst in signes ngaiae parley with 
sinne. 2626 Bacon Neiu Atl. 4 Warning us off by signes 
that they made. 1664 Butler Ilud. n. ii. 758 Then Hudi- 
bras, with face and hand, Made signs for Silence. 2722 
Steele Sped. No. 454 r 4 The Coachmen make Signs with 
their Fingers.. to intimate how much they have got that 
Day. 1791 Mrs. Radclibfk Rom. Forest x, The moment 
Peter saw her he made a sign pf silence. *839 Fr. A. 
Kemble Resid. in Georgia (1863) 37 More by signs and 
dumb show than words. 1873 Dixon Two Queens x.v 1. ii. 
III. 193 Scotes of starving men weie ready on a sign to hunt 
him down. 

j“b. A show or pretence (^something. Obs. 
c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) iii. 10 He made signe of etyng 
and feyned as he had etyn. 2485 CAxton Chas. Gt. 230 
The whyche. made to hym synge of loue and of subgectyon 
..vnder the shadowe of decepcyon. <11548 Hall Chron., . 
Hen. VI, 91 b, Then he and aft his companye made a signe 
of retraite. 

c. A signal. 

1601 Shaks. Jul. C. v. i. 23 Mark Antony, shall we giue 
signe of Battaile?. .No Caesar. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 298 
The Charioteers started their horses upon a signe given. 
1678 Life Black Prince in Harleian Misc. (1 809) IIJ. 144 
The sign of battle, being given by King Philip, was enter- 
tained with clamours and shouts. 2708 Chamberlayne 
Pres. St. Gt, Brit. (1710) 349 Fiom the top.. they made a 
Sign by Fire, when they apprehended any imminent Dan- 
ger. 1817 Shelley Rev, Islam x. vii, With secret signs 
fiom many a mountain-tower, With smoke by day, and fire 
by night. 

2. A mark or device having some special-mean- 
ing or import attached to it, or serving to dis- 
tinguish the thing on which it is put. 

Freq. in sign of the Cross (cf. Cross sb. 3 b). 
r 1290 S, Eng. Leg, I. 84 Heo made he signe of he croiz. 
*3. . Cursor M. 6078 (G3tL), On iik a post.. A sine of tap T • 
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make ?e per. 1303 Langl. P.Pl. C. xv. 40 Crist cam and 
confermede and holy kirke made, And in sond a sygne 
wrot. c 1430 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 1040 Vcrtew com- 
maundyd euery wyght To pauyse hym vndyr the sygne of 
the roode. ci 440 Pallad. on Hush xi. 22_Now nede is 
sette a signe on eueiy vyne That fertile is, sciouiis of hit to 
take For settyng. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. <\V. de W.1531) 26 b, 
Marked, .not onely with the sygne of the crosse in our gar- 
mentis,..but also (I trust) with the sygne of tau in our 
soules. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 334 With his cros- 
iers staffe [he] maketh the signe of the crosse upon the 
highest walles. 11653 H. Moan Antid. Ath. it. vi, Obseiv- 
ing that seveial Herbs are marked with some Mark or Sign 
that intimates their virtue. 1733 Berkeley Th. Vision 
Viitd. § 40 A great number of arbitrary signs, various and 
opposite, do constitute a Language. 1769 Robertson 
Chas. V. State Europe Note x, It was usual for persons 
who could not write, to make the sign of the cross in con- 
firmation of a charter. *833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) II. 
236 The common visual signs on the ietina..nre of all signs 
the most readily learned or understood. 1884 Gath, Diet. 
(1897) 258/1 The Church, accustomed to bless everything 
with the sign of the cross. 

+ b. A bookmark ; => Register sb .1 7 a. Obs~° 

1483 Cath. Angl. 340/r A Syne of a buke, registrant, 
o. A conventional mark, device, or symbol, used 
technically (as in music, algebra, botany, etc.) in 
place of words or names written in ordinaiy letters. 

*557 Records Whetst. Sjb, Nombers Cossike, are soche 
as bee contracte vnto a denomination of some Cossike signe. 
Ibid. S ij b. There be other .2. signes in often vse, of wlnche 
the firste is made thus +■ and betokeneth more : the other is 
made — and betokeneth lesse. 1597 Mobley Introd. Mus. 
104 The note whereupon the following part must begin, is 
marked with this signe . 7 . 1609 Dowland Orniih. Mierol. 

87 A signe is the successiue disti ibution of one and the same 
Close, in.. a Song 1662 Playford Shill Mns. 1. x. (1674) 
32 The Pei feet of the Less..; its Sign or Maik is made thus. 
1728 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Character, Ordinarily.. in Algebra, 
the Sign [of multiplication] is omitted, and the two Quanti- 
ties put together. 1832 Lin dixy Introd. Sot. 422 In botany 
a variety of marks, or signs, are employed to evpiess pai- 
ticular qualities or properties of plnnts. 1875 Jow kit Plato 
(ed. 2) IV. 150 Two minus signs in arithmetic or algebra 
make a plus. 

fd. Math, A point. Obs. rare. 

157a Billingsley Euclid 1. def. 1, A signe or point is that 
which hath no pail, Ibid., Vnity,,is lesse materinll then 
a signe or poynt. 

f 3 . A mark of attestation (or ownership), written 
or stamped upon a document, seal, etc. Obs. 

1362 Langl P. PL A. 11, 82 J>e Deeds was a-selet, Be siht 
of sir Symoni and Notaries signes, 1377 Ibui. IJ. xx. 270, 

1 wolde..)>at were in pe Registre, And ?owie noumbre 
vndre notaries sygne. <1x460 Oseney Reg. 133 The for- 
saide x. acris. .lien in the NorthefeUle of theforesnide towne 
with owre syne woonyd i-seeled. 1474 Caxton Chesse n. i. 
(1883) 22 Not only her promises but their othes her sealis 
and wrytynges & signes of their propre handes. 1558 in 
10th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. V. 388 In wiltnes heteof 
we have.. set hereunto our signes and common sealle. *609 
Bible (Douay) Jcr. xxxii. 44 The fieldes..shal be written 
in a booke, and the signe shal be stamped on, and a whiles 
shal be taken. 

+ 4 , A figure or image ; a statue or effigy ; an 
imprint Obs. 

1362 Langl. P, PI. A. iv. 112 Bere no seluer ouer see |>at 
her eh signe of he kyng. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1 . 
229 pere is anohere signe and tokene to fore he popes 
paleys ; an hors of bras and a man sittynge heron, c 1440 
Pol., Ret., *r L. Poems (1903) 152 Ther ys jette a syne of 
bis fote On a marbull stone per as he stode. 1589 Warner 
Alb. Eng.vi. xxix. (1602) 143 For often Vprores did ensue for 
him, as vndeceast, Howbeit solemnely inter’d, himselfe, or 
Signe at least. 

+ 5 . a. A device borne on a banner, shield, etc. ; 
a cognizance or badge. Obs. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 158 Ane Croiz, hat Man fer isai;,.. 
pat was signe of is baner. c 1330 Will. Paleme 3213 Swete 
sire, je me saye what signe is pe leuest to haue schape in pi 
scheld toschenearmes? 1399 Rolls of Parlt. III. 45a That 
thei..gyf no Liverees of Sygnes, no make no Retenueof 
men. c 1420 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 355 A garland of yuy 
he [Bacchus] chase for hys sygne. 1461 Coventry Leet-bk, 
it. 319 [That they] neyther were ne vse oure most honnorable 
signe, nor any other lordes or gentilles signe, tolcyn or 
lyuere. *562 Legh Armorie 47, I will therfore shewe you 
of signes y* are borne, and do occupie the same Kscocheon, 
+ b. Something displayed as an emblem or 
token ; esp. an ensign, banner, standard. Obs. 

cx\aa Song Roland 503 An C thoussand of good men. . 
with proud synes of silk lifte on loft. C1440 York Myst, 
xvii. 222 Vn-to hat Prince I rede we piaye, That till vs 
sente his syngne [sc. the star] vnsoght, *483 Caxton Gold, 
Leg. 305/1 He is had among the companye of Angels as 
banerer and berynge the signe of oure lord. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems xxxviiL 4 The signe trivmphali rnsit is of the croce. 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hut. Scotl. II. 300 Monie 
standarts and syngis. .left be the Jnglismen, be the Scotis 
ar tane 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 776 The gieat Ensign of 
Messiah blaz’d Aloft by Angels born, his Sign in Heav’11, 
fo- spec. A pilgrim’s token. Obs. 

136a Langl. P. Pl, A. vt. 12 An hundred of ampolles on 
‘ ns hat seeten, Signes of Synay and Schelles of Galys. 
f * 4 °° Beryn 171 Then, as manere & custom is, signes here 
peyboujte, Ibid. 175, 191, „ 
t d- pi- Insignia. Obs, rare. 

* 89 * Spenser M. Hubberd 1016 Yet at the last.. He all 
those royall signes had stolne away. 

6. A characteristic device attached to, or placed 
in front of, an inn (t house) or shop, as a means 
of distinguishing it from others or directing atten- 
tion to it ; in later use commonly a boaTd bearing 
a name or other inscription, with or without some 
ornament or picture, 
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1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 405 That no person sille none ale 
out of his place, but he haue a signe at his dorre. c 1470 
Promp. Parv. (K.) 456/1 Syne of an in. 1539 Taverner 
Erastn , Prov. (1552) 42 The Englysh piouerbe is this. Good 
wyne nedeth no signe. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. V I, v. h. 67 
Vnderneath an Ale-house paltry signe, The Castle in S. 
Albons, 1617 Moryson Itm. m. 156, I did never see nor 
heare that they have any publike Innes with signes hanging 
out. 1667 Primatt City tjr C. Build. 69 Note, That they 
weigh with the Baicome, the Bars that aie to fasten the 
sign theieunto. *727 Swift /wit. Horace 11. vi. 72 To read 
tlie Lines Writ underneath the Countiy Signs. 1780 Mirror 
No. 82 Putting up their pictures as signs for their taverns 
and ale-houses. *8x6 J. Scott Vis. Parish d. 5)91 The signs 
of the shops are veiy elegant that is to say, they are 
elegant for signs. 1859 Jepiison Brittany ix. X34 The first 
thing that met my eye. .was a sign over a public-house. 
fig. 1642 Fuller Holy Prof. St, 1. viii, 20 Fools! who 
to perswade men that Angels lodged in their hearts, hung 
out a devil for a signe in their laces, a 1684 Leighton 
Whs. (1816) 429 Fantastic garb in apparel, which is the 
very bush or sign hanging out, that tells a vain mind 
lodges within. 1825 Scott Talism. iv, I am but the vile 
and despised sign, which points out to the wearied traveller 
a haibour of rest and security, but must itself remain for 
ever without doors. 

b. In phr. at the sign of {the Bell , Sun, etc.). 
1501 Ahock's Alans Perfect. Colophon, Knpiynted at 
London in flute strote at the sygne of y e sonne by Wytikin 
de woide. 1542-3 Act 34 ^35 lien. VIII,c. 12 One little 
lane stretching from the said way, to the signe of the bell 
at Drewry lane ende, 1672 Heath's Flagellum Title-p., 
Sold at his Shop at the Signe of the Crown. 172a Dk Fois 
Col. Jack {1840) 94 We baited at an inn, at the sign of the 
Falcon, 1749 Fielding Tom Jones vm. viii, Chose for 
their house of entertainment the sign of the Bell. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth xx, An appointment to meet with the 
others of his company at the sign of the Gridin, 
fo. At the sign of the moon, in the open air 
by night. (After Fr. h tenseigne de la lune.) Obs . 

*6*3 PuacHAs Pilgrimage in. x. (1614) 294 They often 
lodge (saith Willamont) at the signe of the Moone; and the 
like moderation they vse in diet and apparel. 1679 G. R. 
tr. Boaistuau's Theat. World 11. 107 The Souldier is for the 
most part always waking, baying his Quarters at the Sign 
of the Moon. 

II. 7. A token or indication (visible or other- 
wise) of some iact, quality, etc. 

1297 R. Gi.ouc. (Rolls) 3744 per nnsnour ahoute knqt., 
hot nil of sute were Of king arthures hous, ober som signe 
her of bere, Of lobes oper of armes. *3.. a. E. A Hit. P. 
B, 489 ]>at was pe syngne of sauyte bat sende hem oure 
lorde. c 1386 Ciiauceii Melib. § 53 It is signe of gentil 
hertc whan a man..desireth to ban a good name. C1400 
Lanfranc's Cirurg. 18 1 If pe place be whijt 8c neische-.it 
is a signe of fleume. 1484 Caxton Fables of Avian viii, 
[He] hath shewed to ihe grete Sygne or token of loue. 
a 1533 Lo. Berners Gold. Bh, M. Awcl. (1546) C iii b, He 
bate m his hande the signe or token of the office, wherby he 
lyued. 1594 in Cath. Rec, Soc. Publ. V. 285 All witli black 
hoods, which with us is a signe of gentlewomen. 1638 
Junius Paint. Ancients 228 Though it be no signe or a 
more polished, yet is it a marke of a greater wit. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, m. 670 The Causes and the Signs.. 
Of ev'ry Sickness that infects the Fold. 175/1 Gray Long 
Story 89 [It was] no sign of grace, For folks in fear are apt 
to pray. 1829 T. L. Peacock Misfort. Elphin x, They 
lieie found.. materials of spinning and embroidering, and 
other signs of female inhabitancy. 1863 Geo. Eliot Rotuola 
xxii, Working people.. bearing on their dress or persons the 
signs of their daily labour. 1874 Green Short Hist, iv. § 5. 
202 The exile of Gaveston was the sign of the Barons* 
triumph. 

b. Used without const., or with clause following. 
c 1380 Wyclif Sel, Whs. 1 L 258 Signes of pe olde lawe 
weren toknes of oure signes now, as pel ben tokenes of he 
blisse of hevene, 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 232 
They haue many tokeuys or syngnes by wych a man may 
deme the Physnomye, 1483 Caxton Cato 5 Of the foure 
Sygnes or tokens by whiehe is knowen trewe loue. *560 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 55 b, To axe of God a sygne 
wherby he maye testifie, that he careth for us. a 1656 l)p. 
Hall Rem. Whs. (1660) 192 The thing signed is usually put 
for the sign itself. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. m.x.(i695) 277 
The using of Words, without clear and distinct Ideas ; or, 
which is worse, signs without any thing signified. *766 
Gray Impromptus 12 A sign you have eat just enough and 
no more. 1833 Tennyson Two Voices 270 Know I not 
Death? the outwaid signs? 1885 S. O. Jewett Marsh 
Island xii, She never had given a single sign that she loved 
or meant to many him. , 

e. Without ai licle, in phr. in sign of (or that), 

„ **P7 R. Glow. (Rolls) 3986 Branches hii bere Of oliue, as 
in signe pat hii a^en pays nere. a 1300 Cursor M.sizi He 
kist J>am all in signe o sagbt. 1362 Langl. P, PI, A. xr. 98 
In signe ]>at I schulde bi-sechen hire of grace. 1474 Caxton 
Chesse 11. iv. (1883) 44 The kynge. .gyrdeth a boute them a 
Mverde in signe that they sliold abycte and kepe hym. 1546 
Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 30 In signe and tahin heiof my 
Lord Govemour hes takyn baith thair handis. 1593 Shaks. 
3 Hen. VI, xv. viii. 26 In signe of truth, I kisse your High- 
liesse Hand. x6xx Sir W, Mure Mes Amours 39 Receaue, 
in sing that thou hes won the field, The bow. 17x8 Pofe 
I Had x. 321 In sign she favour’d their intent, A long- wing’d 
heron great Minerva sent. 1863 Mill Exam. Hamilton 
381 An animal is called a bull, in sign of Its possessing certain 
atti ibutes. 

d. U.S. The trail or trace of wild animals, etc. 

Sometimes in pi,, but the sing, is the technical use. 

1847 Ruxton Mexico Rocky lifts . xxi. 170 On the banks 
of the river 1 saw some fresh beaver * sign ’. Ibid., We saw 
I ndian sign on the banks of the river. 1851 Mayne Reid 
Scalp H unt. xxxii. 243 Buffalo ‘ signs ’ appeared as we rode 
into them. 1890 L. C. D'Oylk Notches 68 We had noticed 
bear * sign in a thick patch of rose-bushes. Ibid,, Lots of 
fresh ‘sign ', but 110 bear. 

8. A trace or indication of something j a vestige. 
Chiefly in negative phtases. 


SIGN. 

13.. Seuytt Sag. 2934 (W.), So he trauekl monethes thre, 
Andnosigneofiiyrkowthhe.se, *390 Gowfr Gonf. 111 . 
315 With thecraftes whiehe hecouthe, Ilesoghtea'iu fund a 
signe oflif. CX440 York Myst. xi. 100 , 1 se jotidyr a iul 
selcouth syght, Wher-of be-for no synge was scene. *567 
Allen Def. Priesthood 228 Wlierof yet in most Churches 
ther remameth asmal signe, by tlisuplin geuen [etc.]. £1586 
C'tess Pembroke Ps. cxv. iii, [No] signe of sound their 
tin dates can show. *7x5 Lfoni Palladio's Archit. (^r-O 
11.66 The Aqueducts., whose Ruins and Signs aie to be 
seen on the Road. 1726 Swift Gulliver 1. i, I. .could not 
discover any Sign of Houses or Inhabitants. 1795 Ann. 
Reg., Hist. 109 No signs of shlIi an intention weie perceiv- 
able. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton xxx. 407 Theie is no sign 
of life in this wild place. 

+ b. A mere semblance if something. Obs. 

1607 Breton A Mnrmurer Wks. (Giosait) 11 . 8/2 Oh fine 
foole, how thou wouldest lmuc the signe of a man stand for 
a man ? 1673 Dryden Jilarr. Ada-Mode 11. i, If it l« but 
to punish that sign of a Husband there; that la /y Matit- 
niotiy. 1693 Congreve Old Bach. 111, iii, I would not have 
yuu draw yourself into a piemuniie, by trusting to that sign 
of a man there. 

8 . An indication of some coming event ; spec. 
an omen or portent. 

13.. Cursor M. 22430 (Gott,), Forn domes-dui Jiai sal he 
sene, witl sorful sines ful fijf-tene. *387 Tkkvisa Higden 
(Roli.s)II. 165 Soche |>ey duc!ate|> certeynhthe by sdiewyngi- 
of tokenes and of synnes [v.r. synes] bat beep in sui he a 
.schulder boon, 1513 Douglas sEneui tv. viii ( How Dido 
semi hir bistir Knee to pray, And of the grisly suigis did hjr 
affray. 1542 Boordb Dyetary xl. (1870) 301 That there is 
lykle [r/c] hope of amendment, but sygnes of deth. *593 
Bit Aits, 3 lien. VI, v. vi. 44 The O wle shriek'd at thy hit th, an 
euill signe. 162* T. Williamson tr. Goulart's Wise l * ieillard 
94 The nuncien 1 1 ewes had ibis saying, that it is donum omen, 
a good signe to see an old man in a house. 1725 Pam, 
Diet. s.v. Clouds, When . . waterish Clouds npjKinr on the 
Tops of Hills, it is a Sign of Rain to follow. X793 C’owpsr 
Tale 6x Seamen much lielieve in signs. *8x7 Husli.sy Rev. 
Islam x, xvi, These signs the coming mist hief did foteteli. 
*833 Tesnvson May Queen in. x, li it come three times, i 
thought, I take it fur a sign. 

10. An act of a miraculous nature, serving to 
demonstrate divine power or authority. 

In Biblical use, after 1 -. signum , Or. <r rumor. 
a 1300 Cursor AI, 13420 pis was pe formnst sign he did. 
Ibid. 13438 Sli signe did cri-n at pis bridall. *382 Wvilie 
iv, 22 The man was more than of fourty ijeeris, in the 
which this sygne of heelthe was mand. *6x1 Bitiu: At is ii. 
43 Many wonders and signes were done by the Ajio-tles. 
1665 J. Sfenckk Vulg, Proph, 59 But evei y Sign is not (if 
we speak accurately) a Miracle. *727 I)k Fob Syst. Magic 
1. iii. (1840) 73 Pharaoh, in contempt of Moses and Aaron, 
and the sign or miracle they had shown, 1876 Mm . lor 
Priesth. iv, xto His hearers no sooner 1 might the word 
'faith ’, than they demanded a sign which might warrant it, 
fb. A marvel or wonder. Obs~ l 
a 1400-50 Alexander 4934 Sire, pou sail see with pi si)t 
slike signes, or pou passe, As neuire segge vndire son sa?e 
bot pine ane. 

11. A sir. One or other of the twelve equal 
divisions of the Zodiac, each distinguished by the 
name of a constellation and frequently denoted by 
a special symbol. 

<7x340 Hampolf. Pr. Const . 4803 pe twelfte day aftir, pe 
sternes alle And pe signes fra be heven sal falle 1390 
Gower Coni. Ill, 108 Ther ben signes tuelve, Whiehe have 
her cercles be hemselve Compassed in the 7odiaque, t 1430 
Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 2 Whan Phebus whas. . 
yronne Out of the signe, wiche callyd is aquary. 1483 
Caxton Cato evb, The man whych is borne in a good 
pianette or sygne. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxii. (Percy 
Soc.) X05 He sette, .The bodies above to have their moving, 
In the xii. signes them selfe to domify. 2555 Eden 
Decades (Arb.) 279 At that tyme the soonne was In the 
north signes. i6to Holland Camden's Brit. (1637) *82 
Vnder what Signe In heaven Britaine Heth. a 1646 J. 
Gregory Posthuma (1650) 299 Now look what Sign of the 
twelv shall bee found to rise up in the Horoscope or Angle 
of the East, that is the Sign-Regent of that Hous or Ciue. 
1709 Steele Tatler No. 100 8 3> 1 was looking. .on that 
Sign in the Heavens which is called by the Name of the 
llallanpe. 18x2 Woodhouse Astron, xxix. 289 The motions 
of Jupiter's satellites are according to the order of the Mgns. 
1868 Lockykr Elem. Astron. § 37 These are called the 
roiliacal constellations (very carefully to be distinguished. . 
from the signs of the zodiac bearing the same name), 
t b. A constellation. Obs. rare. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vm. xxiii. (Bod!. MS ), 
Arcturus is a signe ymade of vij. sterres. Ibid., Grioun is 
a signe that aiiseth in wintere. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xii. 
46 The sygne of Oryon. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus, Orion . . 
was . . translated among the sterres, & there is the signe 
called in Inline Jugula. 1611 Coigr. s.v. Orion, 

III. 12. attrib. and Comb., as (sense 1) sign- 
language, - maker , - speech , -talk ; (sense 2 e) sign- 
symbol \ (sense 5) sign-mark ; (sense 6) sign-iron, 

- painter ; (sense 7) sign-word j (sense 1 1) f sign- 
carrier. 

. *653 R. Sanders Physiogn. 1 A Zodiack. the Latins call 
that is to say, ’Sign-canier. 1778 Phil. Trans. 
LX IX, 44 On passing through the streets of London in his 
walks, before the *sign-irons were taken down. *836 in 
Hist. Chesterfield (1839; -45 Having a sign, sign-iron, xign- 
po>it, or shew-lioard suspended from or in front of such 
house. *865 Tylor Early Hist. Alan, ii. 25 'i he teacher 
remarked that I did not seem to be quite a beginner in the 
‘sign-language. 1889 Mivart Orig. Hum. Reason 66 Such 
a movement is a true > * sign being a movement made depit t- 
uig a fact with the_ intention of conveying to other minds 
the ideas of the *sign-maker. 1840 Browning Bordello iv. 
387 The Kaiser’s ominous “sign-mark had first place, The 
crowned gnin t wy-necked eagle. 1776 Burney Hist. Mus. 
1. 22x The painter should have had about the same degree 
of merit with a good Sign-painter in Europe. 1814 Sm R, 
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SIGNAL. 


Wilson Priv. Diary (1862) II. 346 For fear the head should 
not be recognised as the saint's, a brown cap is put upon it 
by the sign-painter. 1873 Cayley in Messenger Math. II. 
17 Theorems in Relation to Ceitain "Sign -Symbols. 1897 
Kipling Ca/>t. Cow. 133 How was it my French didn’t go, 
and your "sign-talk did ? 1894 N. 4 Q. 8th Sei. V. 6/1 It 
is a "sign-woid only, not a term of affinity. 

Sign (sain), v . 1 Also 4-7 signe, 5 -6 sygne, 
6 syne, 7 sine, Sc. singe, [ad. F. signer (f siner) 
or L. signdre, f. signum Sign sb.'] 

I. 1 . trans. To inaik, protect, consecrate, etc., 
with the sign of the cross. 

c 1305 St. Edmund 66 in E. E. P. (1862) 72 In mie fore- 
heuede iwiite mie name jm schalt iseo j Signe }>envi}> Jn 
foreheued & |>i breost also. C131S Siioukhami. 15, Ich signi 
be wib signe of croys. igga Bk. Com. Prayer, Bapt. Inf., 
We receyue this childe into the congregacion of Christes 
flocke and doe sygne hym wytli the signe of the crosse. 1634 
Canne Necess. Separ. (1849) 248 They are to wear surplices, 
sign children in baptism with the sign of the ci oss. 1753 
CrtALLONER Cath. Chr. Instr. 3 The Use of signing our- 
selves with the Sign of the Cross. 1834 K. H. Dic.vv Mores 
Cath. v. vii. 193 St. Gregory the Great says, that it was the 
custom to sign the penitential bread with a cioss. 1878 
Gairdner Rich. Ill, vi. 269 He kissed the ground and 
signed himself with the cross. 

b. To cross {esp. oneself). 

c 1400 Love Bonaveni. Mirr. xlvii, (1908) 25a Than sche 
wipeth his face and kisseth it, . . and so signede and blessed 
hym. 152° Palsgr. 718/1, I shall syne me on the forheed 
from the dyvell and all his angels. 1648 J. Beaumont 
Psyche xvu. cxxvii, How know I but thou art some fair- 
diess’d Feind To make me foul ? and here himself he sign'd. 
1855 Browning Era Lippa Lippi 155 Shaking a fist at 
him with one fierce aim. Signing himself with the other 
because of Christ. x8fix Lytton & Fane Taitnhauser too 
Then, sign thyself, and peaceful go thy ways. 

c. To make the sign of (the cross) by a move- 
ment of the hand. 

181a Scott Lady of Lake in, iv, He pray'd, and sign’d 
the cross between. 187a A. de Verb Leg. St. Patrick, 
Baptism ii, With that small hand.. He signed the Cross. 
1896 A. Austin England's Darling 1. i, Nay, sign the cioss 
upon youi brow and sleep. 

d. To figure (the ci oss) in some material. 

1823 Scott Betrothed x, Pointing to the cross signed in 
white cloth upon his left shoulder. 

2 . To place some distinguishing mark upon (a 
thing or person) ; to mark with a sign. 

1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. viii. (Bodl. MS.), 
Grauers vse the peces J>erof [i, e. adamant] to signe and to 
birle precious stones. 1601 Shaks. Jitl.C. iii. i.2o6Heeiethy 
Hunters stand Sign'd in thy Spoyle, and Crimson'd in thy 
Lethee. 16x5 G. Sandys Trav. 228 They., woie garments 
of black, signed with a white crosse. 1697 Dryden /Eneid 
ix. 130 There sprung A Light that sign'd the Heav’ns, and 
shot along. 1726 Porn Odyss. xix. 4 56 The scar, with which 
his manly knee was sign'd. 1843 Ruskin Mod. Pamt. I. 11. 
vii. § 20. 94 The revei.sed imageiy of their darkness signed 
across by the soft lines of faintly touching winds. 
fig. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) John vi. 27 For him the Father, 
God, hath signed. — Eph. iv. 30 The holy Spirit of God : 
in which you aie signed vnto the day of redemption, art 52 
J. Smith Set. Disc. vii. 329 Since the Israelites are signed 
with the holy seal in the flesh, they are thereby acknowledged 
for the sons of God. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 634 Earth, 
Air, and Seas, with Prodigies were sign'd. 1862 F. T. 
PALGRAVEin Bk. of Praise {1866) 242 Saviour pure and holy, 
Sign us with thy sign. 

b. To stamp as a sign upon something, rare. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vi. § 16 The omnipoiency gf 

God, which Is chiefly signed and engraven upon his works. 

c. In pass. To have as signatmes. _ 

1706 Hkarne Colled. 4 Feb., The leaves signed, a i. a iij. 
■f 3 . To put a seal upon (something). Also 
intr. , to use seals. Obs. 

138a Wychf Rev. xxii. 10 Signe, or seele, thou not the 
wordes of prophecie of this book. xg8x Marbcck^A Notes 
969 He .put him in the bottomles dungeon, & shut him vp, 
& signed him with his seale. X638JUNIUS Paint. Ancients 
178 The Easterne Countries or .rEgypt doe not yet signe, 
sayth he, being contented with bare letters. 

4 . To attest or confirm by adding one’s signa- 
ture ; to affix one’s name to (a document, etc.). 

X477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes xr Signe nor seale them 
not til thou haue ouerseen them._ 15x5-4 Act 5 Hen. VIII, 
c. x Preamble, Every wrilting obligatoi ie . . signed and sealed 
in fourme above rehersed. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. iv. i. 
397 , 1 am not well, send the deed after me, And I will signe 
it. 16x7 Moryson Iim. 11. 52 The Lord Deputies enter- 
tainement to be paid according to the List after following, 
which List was to be signed by the Loids. 1686 tr. 
Chardin's Trav. Persia 63 The Caimacan was ready to 
sign the Pass. 17x3 Swift Jrnl. to Stella 16 Mar., They 
have had some expresses, by which they count that the 
peace may be signed by that time. 1776 Trial ofNundoco - 
mar 22/2 It is the custom of Shroffs to get. the body of the 
bond wrote by their Gomastahs, and they sign it with their 
own hands. 18x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II.. 199 Where an 
account is regularlysettled between the parties, and signed 
by them, it will carry interest. 1874 T. Taylor Leic. 
Square iii. 64 His commission was not signed till April, 
owing to delays. 

fig. *6x3 R. Hill Pathw. Piety (1613) M 4 As the preach- 
ing of the Gospell is Gods powerfull instrument to sign our 
saluation. 1650 Milton Rapt. Comm. Wks. 1851 V. 401 , 1 
perswademe, that God was pleas’d with this Restitution, 
signing it as be did, with such a signal Victory. 1878 
Ruskin Notes 50 Turner always signs a locality with some 
given incident. 

b. To fix down, make over , give away, by 
signing, 

1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 75 We would with our 
blood signe downe such spels on the Plaines [etc.]. 1712 
Hearne Collect. 21 June, This Tenement he signed over to 
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his Sons. 1848 DicitrNs Battle of Life i, Signing away 
vague and enormous sums of money. 1858 Trollope Dr. 
Thorne I. xiv. 284 A man signs away a moiety of bis 
substance. 

5 . intr. To affix one’s signature. Also const, to. 

1617 Morvson I tin. 11. 150 Another ieL ter. .signed below, 
not above (as she usually signed). 1655 tr. Sorel's Com. 
Hist. Erancion xii. 27 It was therefore better, to cause bun 
..to sign to whatsoever he had confessed. 1726 Shclvocke 
Voy. round World (1757) 32 The articles we signed to at 
Plymouth, were never read in our hearing. 1766 Blackstone 
Comm. II. 377 Though the witnesses must all see the test- 
ator sign,., yet they may do it at different times. xBx8Ladv 
Morgan Antobiog. (1859) 27 Having signed and sealed for 
the future ‘ Italy , he will not let me allude to it now. 1858 
Ld. St. Leonards Handy-Bk. Pi op. Law xviii. 137 They 
must both sign in your presence. 1879 O. W. Holmes 
Aichbishop ij Gil Blas^^lhox is why my hand looks shaky 
when I sign for dividends. 

fig. a 1704 T. Brown Lett, to Gent. 4 Ladies Wks. 1709 

III. il 91 Thou hast the daintiest smacking Lips in the 
Univeise, that would invite a Heimit to sign and seal upon 
them. 

b. "With off, on. (Cf. 6 c.) 

1838 Emerson Addi. Cambr. Wks. (Bohn) II. 200 In the 
country neighbourhoods, half parishes are signing off, to use 
the local term. 1859 Ba rtlett Diet. A mer. (ed. 2), To sign 
off, to release a debtor by agreeing to accept whatever he 
offers to pay. 1878 Mrs. Stowe Pogannc P. iii. 18 The 
revolution, .which broke up the State Church and gave to 
every man the. libei ty of ‘signing off', as it was called, to 
any denomination that pleased him. 1885 Si. James's Gas. 
23 Sept. (Casseli), One set of men signed on after having only 
seven hours' absence fioni work. 

6 . traits. To write or inscribe (one’s name) as a 
signature. 

1817 Scott Lett. I. 407, I am about to sign my name 
three hundied times. 1858 Ld. St. Leonards Handy-Bk. 
Prop. Law xviii. 137 Then you should sign your name in 
their presence. *888 Besant Fifty Vis. Ago 78 Fotty per 
cent, of the men. .could not sign their own names. 

b. refl. To denominate or designate (oneself) 
in a signature or signatures. 

1885 Month. Exam. 28 Sept. 5/2 A correspondent of last 
week's Spectator , who signs himself a ‘ Liberal Solicitor ’. 

c. To engage by the signing of an agreement. 
Also with on. 

1889 in Cent. Did., The Athletics have signed a new 
player. 1894 Times 25 Sept. 10/6 When crews are not 
signed on board, a laige piopoition of them me missing 
when the boat is ready to sail. 1894 Westm. Gas. 27 Sept, 
r/j The men can only be ‘signed on ' in the presence of the 
Iloaid of Trade officet. 

II. 7 . a. trails. To indicate, signify, betoken. 
a 1375 Joseph of Aramatliie 185 pat signede Ihesu crist 
..was nout out-wib so cler bote wip-inrte he was clene. 
a 1585 Polwart Elyting w. Montgomerie 633 H is asse 
eares.. signe in short space, The franticke foole sail grow 
madde like Mahowne. 1628 Gaulb Pract. The. 36 That he 
hath lost it, doth but signe he had it not. 1652 — Mag- 
astrom. 184 A bi oad forehead signes or marks a man stupid. 
1845 Bailey lest us (ed. 2) 135 This branch, Which waveth 
high o'er all, oh, let it sign Thine own Eternal Son’s human- 
ity. 1884 R. H. Newton Bk. Beginnings 127 The Asherah, 
the original of the Maypole, signs the pioductivity ofnatuie. 
+ b. intr. To prognosticate, bode. Obs. 

1601 Weever Mirr, Mart. Cviij, To prophesie from 
Comets, or deuine, Tis fooierie ; they neither cause nor 
signe. 3606 Shaks. Ant. Cl. iv. iii. 15 Musicke i’ th’ 
Ayre . ..It signes well, do’s it not ? 

+ 8. trans. To designate. 06 s ~ l 
1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 1. ii. 23 An Angle is most 
commonly signed by three Letters, the middlemost whereof 
sheweth the Angular Point. 

9 . a. intr. To make a sign or signs by some 
movement of the hand, etc. 

1700 Dryden Pal. 4 Arc. jii. 494 Then signing to their 
heralds with his hand, They ga ve his orders from their lofty 
stand. 18x9 Scott Ivanhoe viii, Piince John with his trun- 
cheon signed to the trumpets to sound the onset, 1869 
Tennyson Coming Arthur 3x7 She.. sign'd To those two 
sons to pass, and let them be. 

b. trans. To intimate, convey, by a sign. 

1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. (Globe) 208 Upon this he sign’d 
to me, that he should bury them with Sand. 1820 Scott 
Monast, xix, He. .held up his finger to him as he signed 
farewell. 1821 — Kenilw. xii, He, too, signed a mournful 
greeting to Tiessilian, 1896 Harper's Mag. Apr. 724 [He] 
signed me next morning that we should camp here. 

+ Sign, ». 2 Obs. Forms: 4-6 signe, 5 segne, 
5-6 sygne ; 4 syngne, 5-6 syne. [Aphetic f. 
Assigns/.] trans. To assign, appoint. 

_ 1338 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 163 Tent & pauillon tille 
Isaac did he signe. *389 in Eng, Gilds (1870) 35 pat alle the 
bretheren . . shullen ben redy at that day . . in wat stede that he 
syngnyt hem. c 1430 Lydg. Paternoster 28410 Min. Poems 
(E. E. T. S.), Cause his lord was ageyn hym ffell He was 
fetryd and signed to prysoun. 1467-8 Rolls of Parlt. V. 
621/1 Many arraunt Theves.. become Provers,_and desire a 
Coroner to be signed unto theym to make their appelles of 
dyvers Felonyes. 01510 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners 
(1570) Eiij, Like as a wise warriour signe.th a souldiour 
For enemies aproching to watche and to espie. a 1533 Ld. 
Berners Iluon cxxix. 473 So euery man londyd excepte 
suclie as were sygned to kepe the shyppes. 158a Stany- 
hurst VEneis 1, (Arb.) 19 The Emperor heaunlye. . too thee 
the auctoritye signed Too swage seas surging. 

Sign, obs. form of Sine sb. and Sing v. 
Signable (sai'nab’l), a, [f. Sign w. 1 + -able.] 

1 . That maybe signed (Ogilvie Suppl, 1855). 

2. Capable of signing. 

1802 Canning Let. in Diaries Corr, Ld. Malmesbury 

IV. 96, I commit the paper to your discretion. If signable 
people should fall in your way, or if unsignable, . .use it. 


f Signacle. Obs. Also 4-5 sygn-, 5 synaole ; 
Sc. 6 signakle, 8 sinacle. [a. OF. signacle, 
sinacle, etc., ad. late L. signdculum , dim. from 
signum Sign ii.] 

1. A sign, seal, mark, figure. 

1382 Wyclif i Cor ix. 2 3 e ben the sygnacle, or litil 
signe, of myn apostiihed in the Lord. ?c 140a Lydg. As sop's 
Eab. iii. 17 1 The name of god ..Is the signacle of the celes- 
tial seale. c 1450 tr. De Imitations iii. lix. 140 This grace 
is.. a propre signacle of pe chosen children of god. X483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 431 b/i He had the Sygnacle or fygure 
of the holy ciosse in s 00 right giete reuerence that he 
eschewed to trede on pit. 1500-20 Dundar Poems lxxxv. 
18 AH thing rnaling we dovne thring, He sicht of his sig- 
nakle. a xs§5 Bradford Medit. (1607) 96 The sacrament 
of ciicumcision, which as the Apostle calleth the seale or 
signacle of righteousnes. 1656 in Br.ouNr Glossogr. 

2 . A sign or gesture. 

c 1450 Lovelich Grail xxxviii. 62 Whanne Nasciens knew 
that he hoi was Be the signacle of [= made by] pe Man In 
that plas. 1490 Caxton Eueydos v. 21 The sayd wyinrnen 
wei e alle dyssheuelled, . . makynge merueylous synacles, as 
theyr custume was in that tyme. 

3 . Sc. A slight token or tiace. 

1768 Ross Helena) e 1. 8 Never a sinacle of life was there. 
*790 Siiirri'fs Poems Gl. 32 Sinacle, & grain,a bmall quantity. 

Signal (si’gnal), sb. [a. F. signal (OF. also 
seignal, seignau, etc.), = Pg. sinal, Sp. seiial, It. 
segnale, med.L. signdl{e , a Romanic formation on 
L. signum Sign : see -al 4. Used by Chaucer and 
Gower, but otherwise evidenced only from the end 
of the 16th century.] 

■f 1 . a. A visible sign ; a badge or symbol. Obs. 

C13S4 Chaucer Ho. Fame 1. 459 Tho saugh I.. alle the 
met velouse signals Of the goddys celestials. X390 Gower 
Conf.lll. 57 In hishond He bar the signal of his lond With 
fisshes thre. 1601 Sir W. Cornwallis Disc. Seneca (1631) 
7 His other signals of authority, the deckings of a corrupt 
minde. 

*t* b. A mark of distinction or honour. Obs. 

1655 M. Carter Honor Rediv . (x66o) 3 Vertue being 
still admued, and honored, and some signal! put upon it. 
x68g Bunyan Seventh-day Sabbath v. Now what another 
signal was here [i. e. at the day of Pentecost] put upon the 
fitst day of the week. 

2 . A sign, token, or indication {of something). 

In later use not clearly separable from sense 4. 

1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, 11. iv. 121 In signall of my loue 
to thee. *§94 — Rich. Ill, v. iii. 21 (Qtos.), The wearie sonne 

. Giues signall of a goodlie day to monow. X646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. iv, The bread and wine which were 
but the signalls or visible signes.. were made the things 
signified. X715 De Foe Pam. Insti net, 1. i. (1841) 1 . 12 ’Its 
a signal that he has no thought of mercy in store for them. 
*725 — Voy. round World (1840) 320 All this while we saw 
no people, nor any signals of any. 1782 V. Knox Ess. xcv. 
(1819) II. 190 To whom we wish to display some signal of 
our love. 1820 Shelley Ode to Naples 113 The signal and 
the seal.. Art thou of all these hopes. 1848 Thackeray 
Van. Ea/r xviii, The ariival of the piano, which, as she con- 
jectuied, must have come from George, and was a signal of 
amity on his part. 

3 . A sign agreed upon or understood as the 
occasion of concerted action, esp. one ordering 
the movement of troops or ships ; also Jig., an ex- 
citing cause. 

■ 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 1. iii, xi6 Attending but the signall 
to begin. 1611 Coryat Crudities x6 Presently they gaue 
the Signall to Hernand Teillo, that lay vnder the towne 
with his ambuscado. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 702 AH obey'd 
The wonted signal. 1724DEF0E Mem, Cavalier (1840) 176 
The signal of battle being given with two cannon snot we 
marched m order of battalia 1770 Langhorne Plutarch 
(185*) I. 60/2 The paean., was the signal to advance. 1816 
J. Wilson City oj Plague ill. iii, Go on deck, and tell me if 
thou seesL The signal flying for close line of battle, i860 
Tyndall Glac. 1. xix. 134 This was the signal for a grasp all 
round. 1874 Green Short Hist. vi. § 5. 318 The meeting 
of the Emperor [Charles] with Henry at Southampton gave 
the signal for a lenewal of the war, 

4 . A sign or notice, perceptible by sight or hear- 
ing, given especially for the purpose of conveying 
warning, direction, or information 

1598 Drayton Heroical Ep. Poems (1619) 212, I. being 
ship’d, gave signall with my Hand Vp to the Cliffe where I 
did see thee stand. 1667 Milton P.L. xi. 72 The Son 
gave signal high To the bright Minister that watch'd, hee 
blew His Trumpet. 1698 T. Froger Voy. 8 We likewise 
made signals to the other ships. 17x9 De Foe Crnsoe 1. 12 
The Master, .order’d to file a Gun as a Signal of Distress. 
173a Lediard Sethos II. ix. 281 The garrison beau .a signal 
of suriender, 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xii, And, as 
she diew nearer to Olivia, gave a signal. and passed on to 
her cell. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles hi. xxiii, It was a keen 
and warning look, And well the Chief the signal took. 1896 
Law Times Rep. LXXIII. 615/1 A bell rang which was a 
signal, .that a train was coming. 

b. An object serving to convey an intimation. 

1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot’s Trav. 1. 94 There is a small 
Church in the Sea,.. which serves for a Light-house and 
Signal. 1774 Mackenzie Mar. Surv. 11. 84 When the Sur- 
veyor is at a proper Station, the Assistant must set up the 
black Signal. 1838 Railway signal [see Railway 3], 1859 
Geo. Eliot A. Bede xlvii, He has something in his hand— 
he is holding it up as if it were a signal. 1878 Gurney 
Crystallogr. 105 Let these signals.. be so placed that the 
same horizontal plane will pass through each of them. 

5 . allrib. and Comb. a. Attrib. with sbs. de- 
noting something employed as, or used in giving, 
a signal or signals, as signal apparatus , beacon , 
bell, fire, flag, etc. 

184* Penny Cycl. XIX, 258/1 It is usual to affix a "signal 
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apparatus to them. 1856 Kane Arc/. Ex pi. I. xxvi, 345 A 
large *signal-beacon or cairn, 1897 D. Butler CJi. <5* Bar. 

A bernethy 180 The mere use of the Signal-bell of the hand- 
bell-ringer. 183a Mar a vat N. Forster xli, Captain Draw- 
lock. .had the Signal-book in his hand, 1865 Alex, ban m 
Summer in Skye I. 266 The sailor in possession of the 
signal-book reads the signal. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
iii. I 290 The Signal fires were blazing fifty miles off. 1802 
Jamfs Milit. Diet, s.v., Although Signal flags, in modem 
engagements, have been generally laid aside [etc.]. 1814 
Scott Ld. of Isles IV. xxx, Might not my fathers beadsman 
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ment of the action. 1837 Civil Eng'. Arch, Jrnl.JL. 13/2 
The.. height of the lower or ^signal lamp. 1804 Nelson 
23 Feb. in Nicolas Disp. (1846) VII. p ccxix, It is recom- 
mended.. to be careful that the *Signal-lights for knowing 
each other are clear. 1844 Civil Eng. # Aich. Jrnl. VII. 
237 Igniting the composition forming the signal light. 1873 
M. Arnold Lit. # Dogma (1876) 270 These three texts . . 
may well stand as the great ^signal-marks pointing to it. 
a 1873 Lytton Pausanias 36 From several of the vessels 
the tiumpets woke a sonorous *signal-note. 1766 R. J ones 
Fireworks iv. 135 * Signal -lockets, .are headed with stars, 
serpents, &c. 1887 Spectator 30 J uly 1019/2 A signal-rocket 
sent up from the flag-ship, 1802 James Milit. Did. s.v., A 
continual discharge of these *signal shells, _ *812 S. Rogfrs 
Columbus Poems (1839) 43 When hark, a *signal shot ! 1830 
R. G. Cumming Hunter's Life S, Africa (1902) xoi/x Their 
comrades, .requested me to fire signal-shots fit intervals, 
1828 Lights «J- Shades II. 259 The distant *signal-whistle 
of a gang of robbers. 1895 Mod. Steam Engine 51 The 
signal whistle is shown at g. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles vi. 
xxx, When mute Amadine they heard Give to their zeal his 
*signaI-word. 1831 — Ct. Rob. xxii, Thou wilt not forget 
that the signal word of the insurrection is Ursel. 

b. With sbs. denoting a place or thing from 
which signals are given or worked, as signal box , 
bridge , cabin , house , etc. 

x8zg Marryat F. Mildmay vi, I was.. intent on looking 
for the telegraphic *signal-box. 2884 Encycl '. Brit. XX. 
238/2 Distant signals., worked by wire communication from 
the signal box, were, it is believed, fust introduced., in 1846. 
1899 F. T. Bullen Way Navy 75 As I write comes a 
messenger from the *signal-bridge. .with a copy of signal 
just made from the flagship. 1889 Findlay Eng. Railway 
69 The ^signal cabin contains a most complicated piece of 
mechanism, called Lhe ‘ locking frame '. 1796 Gent l, Mtxg. 
LXVI. 1. 369 In the first distance is seen the ^signal-house, 
with Bogner.. beyond. 1892 E. Reeves Ilomewd. Bound 160 
Most of the signal-house keepers and dredge men along the 
canal seem Fiench. x8tx Sir W. Scott Dodson's Rep. I. 
19 Notice was given from the Spanish ^signal-post that 
an enemy was hovering on the coast. 1848 K. H. Digdy 
Compilum 4 !. 15 The notices, the signal-posts as it were, in 
life’s forest. 180a James Milit. Diet, s.v.. It is usual to fix 
a red flag.. to point out the spot where the general or 
officer commanding takes his station in front of a line. This 
is called the *signal staff. 1898 Sir G. Parker Battle of 
Strong xxxv, Not far from her was the signal-Staff which 
telegraphed to another signal-staff inland. Upon the staff 
now was hoisted a red flag. 1816 Kirby & Sr. Entomol, 
xvii. (1818) II, 43 The soldiers at these *signal-stations sat 
quite still during the intervals of silence. 1867 Augusta 
Wilson Vashti xxv, Under his steady gaze the blood rose 
slowly to its old signal-station on her cheeks. 1766 Smollett 
Trav. I. x. 159 It seems to have been intended, at fiist, as 
a watch, or *signal-tower. 

0. With sbs. denoting persons connected with 
signalling, as signal boy , corps, lieutenant , etc. 
Also objective, as signal Jitter. 

1888 Daily News 18 Dec, 6/4 The dead body of.. the 
•signal boy at Spa-road Station .was found.. on the line. 
1895 Outing XXVI. 396/1 The •Signal Corps is a body of 
highly tiained soldiers whose duty it is to provide the 
methods of communication between the different forces of 
an army. 1898 Westm. Gaz. 15 July 5/3 Two •signal fitters 
were standing in the four-foot way. 1858 Simmonds Did. 
Trade , *Signal-lientenant, an officer in the Royal Navy 
having the charge of signals on board a flag-ship. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 626 Signal-officer, in a repeating 
frigate, a *signal-midshipman ; in a flag-ship, a flag-lieu- 
tenant. 1829 Marryat F. Mildmay iii, The *signal officers 
..had to make out the number of the flag. 1898 Westm. 
Gaz. 23 Apr. 8/2 Accompanied by a signal officer and a 
small prize crew. _ 1895 Outing XXVI. 399 A new equip- 
ment for the _*Signal Service, the captive balloon. 1871 
Fair France ii. 66 Female officials, down to *signalwomen 
and pointswomen, who at country stations stood, flag in 
hand, solemnly attentive to duty. 

Signal (si-glial), a. [irreg. ad. F. signals, pa. 
pple. of signaler to distinguish. In senses 2 and 3 
the meaning has been influenced by the sb.J 

1. Striking, remarkable, notable, conspicuous : 

a. Of persons. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T, 1. 23 Two great and 
signall Historians give in evidence against him [etc.]. 1670 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. xv. § 57 He then betook himself 
wholly to the sea, and quickly made himself signal there. 
1702 Eng. Theophrastus 16 It is veiy easie to decide which 
of these impertinents is the most signal, c 1780 H, Wali-oi.e 
Last Jrnls. (1910) II. 36 The signal criminal [Dr Dodd] 
suffered decently. 1803 Foster Ess. ii. v. I. 178 Signa 
villains of every class. s 

b. Of things or events. 

Z&47 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. § 100 He died in a season 
most opportune,.. and which in truth crowned his other 
Signal prosperity^ in this world. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. 
Sacrx ii. iv. § 8 The extraordinary Prophets whom God dM 
call out on some more signal occasions. 1703 Addison 

rm^nif/r v 46 ^^ 05 ® th ffi are in ? ny ‘i gnal Dagger. 1760-2 
Goldsm. Cit. W. lxxx, All now thought that he would 7 take 
the most signal revenge. 177a Priestley Inst. Rtlig. (1782) 
II. 19s The. Israelites gamed a most signal victory. '1839 
Jamzs Louts XIF , IV. 393 But the same Frenchgenera? 
suffered a signal reverse, ,m the following year. 1845 


Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 30 The ministers were told 
that the nation expected, and should have, signal redress. 
1878 Lpcicy Eng. in iSth C. II. 1 It was a signal proof of 
the wisdom of the English legislators, 
f 2. Distinctive, significative. Obs. 

*652 Nffdham tr. Scldcu's Mate Cl. 84 Badges m signal 
Ornaments of the Proconsul of Asia, a i663 SANon<soN 
Cases Consc. (1678) 190 The signal note of the Godly pai ty. 
3 . Constituting or serving as a sign. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 1. 2 The signall Oak which the 
Diuides made choice of, wns such a one, on which M islet oe 
did grow i by which privie token, they conceived, God 
marked it out, as of soveraigne vertue, for his service. 1873 
M. Arnold Lit. Dogma 244 Long before his signal 
Crucifixion Jesus nad died, by taking up daily that cioss 
which his disciples, .were to take up also. 

Signal (si'gnal), v. [f. the sb.] 

1. trans. To make signals to (a person, ship, elc.) j 
to swnmon, direct, or invite by signal. 

1803 in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) VI. 463 The Captain 
of the Ship was signalled on board the Victory 1892 
Stevenson Across Plains 1 It was,. five o’clock when we 
were all signalled to be pi esent at the Ferry Depot. 1897 
Waits-Dunion Aylwin xn. iii, The girl enme out, ami 
signalling me to enter, went leisurely down-stahs. 

2. a. To communicate or make known by signal- 
ling ; to notify or announce by signal(s). 

1871 R. Ellis Catullus lxiv. 233 Soon ns on home’s fair 
hills thine eyes shall signal a welcome. 1883 Munch. 
Exam. 17 June 3/2 Even when storms are signalled off the 
li ish coast, they often take a totally new . . com se. 1889 ( ». 
Findlay Eng. Railway 65 In 1830 the only airangemcnt 
made for signalling the trains was a flag by day or a lamp 
by night. 

b. To mark out clearly ; to signalize. 
i860 Swinburne Ess. Stud. (1875) 308 The noble dirge 
which signals with its mnjcsLy of music the consummation 
of Calantha’s agony. 1873 M. Arnold Lit. <t- Dogma (1876) 
280 Signalling niul extolling that character in Cut istiainly 
into which fineness of perception enters most. 

3. To work (a railway) in respect of signals ; to 
furnish with signalling apparatus. 

1B88 Pall Mall G. 21 Jan, 2/1 This line wns a part of the 
London and Greenwich Railway, and was.. maintained and 
signalled by us. 1904 Westm. Gas. 19 June 10/2 Some 
portions of the principal railroads aie fully signalled, but on 
many others hardly any signals are used. 

4. intr. To give notice, warning, or informa- 
tion, or make any other communication, by signal. 

1864 Hosmf.r Color-Guard 76 They are signalling night 
and day. .by flag and fire. 1877 J. D. Chambers Divine 
Worship 199 The Officiator,,. signalling lo the Penitents, 
should begin the Antiphon. 

Signaletic (signaleTik), a. Math, [irreg. f. 
Sign sb. or Signal sb. Cf. F. signalitique (in 
a different sense), f, signaler vb.] Relating to the 
algebraic signs plus and minus. 

1833 Sylvester in Phil. Trans. CXLIII. 546 A signaletic 
or Semaphoretic series is a sequence of disjunctive terms, 
considered solely with reference to the algebraical signs of 
plus and minus which they tespeciively carry. 1889 Cayley 
in Nature XXXIX. 218/1 They aie signaletic functions, 
indicating in what manner., the roots of the one equation 
me intercalated among those of the other. 

Signalist (si-gnalist). [f. Signal sb. + -ist.] 
One who makes signals ; one specially employed 
in signalling ; a signaller. 

1836 Frasers Mag. XIV. 30 For the cause of my coming, 
you know that, my charming little signalist, x88x Apple to 11 s 
Ann. Cycl. 548 He was enabled to furnish each army corps 
. .with a competent force of skilled signolists. 

SignaTity. Now rare. [f. Signal sb. or a.] 
+ 1. The quality of a sign or indication. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 224 Had they conceived 
any more then a bare signalityin this Star, ..they would 
not have computed from its Heliacall ascent which was of 
mfeiiour efficacy. 

’I* 2. Signification; significance. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. xL (1650) 33 That the 
same should fall out at a -remarkable time.. may admit a 
Christian apprehension in the signality. 1638 — Garden 
Cyrus Wks. (Bohn) II. 502 Though he that considered! the 
plain cioss [etc.], willhmdly decline all thought of Christian 
signality in them. 1693 J. Beaumont On Burnet's Th. 
Earth n. in Blew ana red, denoting the two great de- 
structions of the World..; so that the Rainbow carries a 
mixt signality. 

3. Notability, distinction. 

iSso Bulwer Anthropomet, Ep. Ded., Had I had a 
Signality of Spit it to summon Democriticall Atomes to con- 
globate into an intellectuall Forme. 1663 Glanvill Scepsis 
Sij. Address p. xi, Now it seems to me a Signality in Pro- 
vidence in erecting your most Honourable Society in such a 
juncture of dangerous Humours. 1899 Contemp. Rev. Sept. 
442 The battle of Azincourt reproduced the astonishing 
facts of Crecy and Poictieis with, if possible, even greater 
signality. 

Signalize (srgnalsiz), v. [f. Siunal a. + -y/Ai.] 
1. trans. To make signal ; to distinguish ; to 
render conspicuous, remarkable, or noteworthy. 

x634 Flecknoe Ten Years Trav. 102 Let none ever hope 
the like advantages, that are not signaliz’d by some temark- 
able qualities. 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 21 The death of 
Germamcus was signaliz’d by another [meteor], 1704 
Hearne Hist. (1714) I. 244 When., his Gloiy [was] 
sufficiently signalized, then he discarded those Instruments, 
1761 Hume Hist. Eng. II. xli. 425 She named Whitgift. 
who had already signalised his pen in controversy. i86x 
MA.v CotisM. Hist. Eng. (1863) I. i. 45 This debate was 
signalised by the opposition speech of Sir Fletcher Norton, 
the Speaker. .1883 Contemp. Rev. XLIV. 7 Leo the Tenth 
. .desired to signalize his reign by building the grandest 
church m the world. 


lb. To make known or display in a striking 
manner. 

1702 Fauquhar Twin Rivals nr. i, Has he ever signalised 
liis LourageV <1x7x6 South Set us. (1744) X. 146 The final 
issue of God’s dealing with such as have signalized then 
patience. 1748 A n son's I '<y*. 11. \. 321* lit* was wiy tksiitjus 
of signalizing his talents by some entei prize, a 1806 l.’. J. 
Fox Reign Jas. IH 1808) 11*5 The pailiuiiient opened.. with 
an enthusiastiek zeal, to signalize their loyalty. 

c. rejl. To distinguish (oneself) by some notable 
action or qualities. T Also consl. j) om, 

1634 Earl Monm. tr. Ilrninvglio's H ats Hamlets stiij 
'1 lieie were two Captains of Lauut es with the Prince who 
had particular occasion to signalize themselves. 1689 

I. iittrell Brief Ret. (1837) l. 377 A list of the oflicel-. in 
1 lerry that signalized them selves against the enemy.. 1709 
Xiii.lk Taller Na. 17 r 5 A thousand esii.ivugam ies, by 
which they would signalize themselves from otheis. . 1763 

J . Brow n Pectty -S Music iv. 37 Among the savage l’t lhe , 
the Chiefs aie they who most signalize themselves by Ham r 
and Song. 1813 T. Ciiaimiks hi Hamm Mem. (1840) 1 . 
xii. 31*4 Let me nuke a point of bringing, fi award nothing 
in conversation for the put pose of signalising myself. 1869 
Tvniiau. Notes I.e. t. l.iftit |6a Gypsum pu.sesse-, thu-e 
planes of cleavage,. .one of whali paitii ttl.it ly signalizes 
itself by its pet feet inn. 

2 . To characterize or mark conspicuously. 

1698 Fryer AiC. India i\ Ays Their Habit is the 
main thing that signalizes them nmie than then Vutue. 
1776 Adam Smuh //'. A’, v. 1 . (1904) II. itfi ‘1 lie inhabitant-. 

. .nave been frequently united. .and the li.ivne at al devasta- 
tion of Asia have always signalised theii union. 18x7 Kna.v 
& St*. Entomol. (i8i8j II. 1*41 The symbol of death vvlihb 
signalizes its thorax. 1861 l.n. Ihtot’tm.vM But. ( oust \ m. 
1(10 Such tyrannous acts as we thus find to have signalized 
the Anglo-Norman leigits, 1882 i*t itonv Eng, Jrumm. 

74 lie awoke in time to hear the t heeis which signalised the 
success of the Minister’s speech. 

3 . To point out, note or mention specialty, thaw 
attention to. 

a 171X Kin Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 171*1 I. 1 ;t Our 
Lord.. At John’s. request the Tuiylor signaliz'd. 1833 I. 
Taylor Faunt. vi. xg6 Some of the most jHirtenton-. exiubi- 
tions of ungovernable violence that .. have Iteuu signalized 
in history. 1833 Sir W. JIamii/ion Disc, (1844) S4» Not a 
single voice wns raised in either House to signalize the mi- - 
statement. 1885 Fiouikis Pum. ('onset taf ion % iii. jyy 
Tiie Galilean spirit hieatliing tlnoughi.iit his units ha. 
been aheady signalised. 

4. To make signals to ; to communicaU* with by 
means of a signal. 

1824 Byron Let. to Muir 2 Jan., They wure signalising 
their consort with lights. 2837 R. Tomfh A met. in Japan 
vii. 153 Two guns were fired.. for the purpose probably of 
signalizing the authorities at the Capital. 1874 Holland 
Misty. Manse xbt. 15 She saw a st.dvvnt t man arise.. And 
pause a breath, to signalize Some one beyond her stinted 
view. 

b. inlr. To make or send signals. 

1833 Fulton Font. Lett. i. (1865) 8 We have signalized to 
I aver pool by way of Holyhead. 1857 Chamb. Jtnl. VII. 
78 Developing a theory of signalising by pulsations. 

5. T o announce by a signal or signals. 

2873 Bedford Sailoi's Pocket -Ik, vi. (ed. a) *.*t 0 Who 
would then signalize to them where they might safest 
attempt to land. 

Hence Srgnalized ///. a. 

1632 Earl Monm. tr. Bciithvglip's Hist. Relat. 53 One 
of the gallantest and most .signalized Princesses that ever 
lived. 1819 T. Chalmers So m. (1836) 1 . 214 The spet i.d and 
signalised object of his kindness. 1870 W. Arsoi iii l.tjc 
x. (1877) 439 This is a signalised and monumental spot of 
the continent. 

Signallee (signal/*). Also signaled, [f. Signal 
v. + -EE 1 .] One to whom a signal is made of 
transmitted. 

*898 Rifling Fleet in Being iii. 31 Presently we saw a 
signal, but end on, as flags are apt to be when the signaller 
is dead up wind and the signallee down. 

Signaller (si-gnalai). Also V.S. signaler, 

[f. Signal v. + -er l.] 

1 . One who signals; esp. one specially employ t d 
to transmit signals. 

2863 LtTTLEDALE Offices East. Ch. 209 About tin* hour of 
Dawn all the signallers sound. 1869 Pall Mall tl. 21 Am;. 
12 A large force, .without .signallei s or telegraphists 1887 
Tunes 25 Aug. 4/4 The signallers with the column were 
veiy busy. 

b. One who uses signals in card-playing. 

1883 Proctor IVhist ix. 98 An original signal. .should 
mean., that the signaller is. .very strong in trumps. 

2. A thing or apparatus used for signalling. 

1872 Shiplev Gloss. Eccl. 'feints 108 A hand-clapper 01 

signaller used as a bell. 189^ Wes tin. Gaz. 15 Oct. 7/.* An 
automatic signaller, which will.. save fiignien's lives and he 
always ready. 

Signalling 1 (si-gnaliq), vhl. sb. Also /'.A, 
signaling, [t. Signal c.J The action of making 
or transmitting signals. 

1860 Tyndall (> 7 <x<r. 11 x. 276 By rough .signalling he fir->t 
stood near the place where the fust Make was tube driven in. 
1876 Voyle & Stevenson Mild. lhd. 4 .>4/1 Visual signal- 
ling was formerly carried on by semaphores, but it has twen 
superseded by army signalling and suu telegraphy. 1886 
* alt Mall G. 21 May 4/ 1 Any new system of signalling 
which may be arranged between two or more players. 

attnb. 18^6 Daily News 30 Nov. 5/3 The loss of the Van- 
guard. .was tn the main due to imperfect signalling anamre- 
ments. 1889 G. Findlay Eng. Railway p. vi. My obliga- 
ttons to . . the Signalling S upenntendent. 

Signally (si*gnali), ash. Also 7 signaly. [f. 
Signal a. Cf. obs, F. signalement in the same 
sense.) In a signal or striking manner. 
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1641 m Archacologia I. 99 The Lord of hosts did signally 
appear for us. a 1676 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 11. viii. 
(1677) 205 But if we follow the Account of the Septuagmt, 
. the advantage of the. Inci ease would be signally greater. 
1748 Anson's Voy 11. iti. 139 The same cruelty which they 
had so often and so signally exerted against their Spanish 
neighbouts. c 1800 Foster Life <§• Corr. (1846) I. 230 A 
being signally marked fiom her co-evals. 1856 Stanley 
Sinai ^ Pal. i. (1858) 55 It is hard to recall another institu- 
tion, with such oppoitunities so signally wasted. 1868 Free- 
man Norm. Com •} (1877) II. 433 All attempts to limit the 
choice of the electors beforehand had always signally failed. 

Si'gualman. [f. Signal sb. 3 and 4.] 

1 . A man employed to make, convey, display, or 
give signals. (Chiefly in Naval use.) 

1737 Chamberlay tie's St. Gt, Brit. II. its Mr. John 
Dominick Grana, Signal-man. 1834 Cai>t. Mauryai P. 
Simple (1863) 117 Oui captain was determined not to see it, 
and ordered the signal-inan not to look that way. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 626 Signal-man, the yeoman of 
the signals ; a fiist-class petty officer in the navy. 1898 
Kipling Fleet in Being 16 A signalman pattered by to 
relieve his mate on the bridge. 

2 . A railway employee who attends to the signals 
which show whether the line is clear or not. 

1840 1 3 ' ham Jrnl. 28 Nov. 4/2 At every station there shall 
be an officer or officers under the name of ‘signalmen 1 . 
*866 Cliamb. ft til. III. 271 A very simple and complete 
method of communication between the signalman and 
switchman. 

Signalmen t (si-gnalment). rare. [ad. F. sig- 
nalement, f. signaler to mark out.] A description 
of a person wanted by the police ; a distinguish- 
ing mark. 

1778 A nn. Reg. 196 A Fiench signalment, or hue and cry, 
was received at. Bow Street.. of a most horrid murder. 
1804 Beni ham Mem. g Carr. Wks. 1843 X. 4x4 Were a 
signalment of this kind once established in the chaiacterof 
a mark of infamy is it not to be apprehended that the above- 
mentioned custom of self-marking would cease f 1856 Mrs. 
Browning Aitr. Leigh vi. 399 The foiled police Renounced 
ine. ‘ Could they find a girl and child, No other signalment 
but girl and child ? ’ 

t Signance. 06 s. rare. Also 5 sygn-. [See 
Sign vS and -ance.] Signification, indication. 

c 1400 Rowland <$■ 0 . 1074 A glofe to his pensalle he hase, 
In Sygnance of his were. x6ro W. Folkingham Art of 
Survey 11. vi. 57 The ICalender or Index serues for a 
Diiectoiy to expedite the intimation of particulars with 
signance of due Characteis. 

II Signa'nter, adv. rare. [LateL.] Expressly, 
distinctly, definitely. 

16x4 Jackson Creed in. 58 He might signanter say to the 
one [etc,]. 1636 Heyun Extrancus Vapulans 172 The 

Doctrine being confessed on all sides to be signanter, and 
expressly pointed at. 

t Si'gnantly, adv. Obs.~ l [f. L. signant-, ppl. 
stem of signare to mark, etc.] ? = prcc. 

a 1636 Vines Lord's Supper (1677) 394 Chrysostom lakes 
this word [ova] signantly. 

Signatary (si'gnatari). [ad. F» signataire .] 
= Signatory sb. 

1838 Times i3_ Aug. 7/1 The signataries of these two 
remaikable petitions. *867 Queen's Speech in Hansard 
CLXXXV. 4 All the Powers, Signataries of the Treaty of 
1856. 1884 SymondS' Shahs. Predec. viii, 269 Within the 
juusdiction of the signataries. 

Signate (si-gn/t), a. and sb. [ad. L. signdt-us, 
pa. pple. of signare to mark, etc.] 

A. adj. Marked or distinguished in some way. 
1649 J. Ellis tone tr. Behmetis Epist. xxxii. § 14 The 
Signate-slar above your pole shall help you. 1710 tr. 
\Verenfeh' Disc. Logout, rot Then follow., the States, 
Amplications, . Signate Matter,, .and whole Cart-loads of 
Qualitys. x8z6 Kirby & Spence Entomol. xlvi. IV. 286 
Signate.., marked with signatures. 1888 Rolleston & 
Jackson Anim. Life 152 The second form of quiescent 
pupa, known as obtected, larvate, or signate, is character- 
istic of Lepidoptera. 

f B. sb. A distinguishing mark or quality. Ohs. 
i66z J. Chandler Van Helmant's Oriat. 116 The power 
of the Species or particular kinde being unfolded, it assumeth 
divers Colours and Signate:.. 

t Si gnate, V. Obs .— 1 [f. ppl. stem of L. sig- 
nare : see prec.] trans. To stamp, mark. 

1633 R. Sanders Physiogn. bj b, All plants., which have 
their stalks siguated with cuts and slits (as it were) are 
sanative to scars and wounds. 

Signate, variant of Senjset Obs. 

Signation (sign^'Jbn). Now rare. [ad. late 
L. signation-em , noun of action f. signare to Sign.] 
1 . The action of signing with the cioss, or of 
marking with a seal. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr . 1. ii. 76 Whence is the 
Vnction called signation, consignation, obsignation (with 
the like) but from the Cross e? *637 C. Dow Answ. H. 
Burton 207 The blessed Eucharist wherein they acknow- 
ledge, .no othei exhibition than by way of signation or 
obsignation. 1679 C. Nesse Antichrist i3 John makes no 
mention of him in the signation of the tribes. 1883 Ch. 
Times XXI. 953/1 The Greek signation with the Cioss is 
made from light to left. 

f b. The action of marking in a particular way, 
or the fact of being so marked. Obs. 

1639 H. More Immort. Soul in iii. 7 Those other 
Examples of the Signation of the Foetus fiorn the Motheis’ 
Fancy, which Fienus rejecteth. 

-j- 2 . A distinctive mark. = Signature sb. 4. Obs. 
1846 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 100 It somewhat resembles 
an horseshooe, which. .Baptista Porta hath thought too low 
a signation, and raised the same unto a Lunarie representa- 


tion 1633 R. Sanders Physiogn. b j, The shels of Sea- 
snails having the signation of long ears. 

t Si gnat Or I. Sc. Law. Obs. Also 5-7 sig- 
natour. [App. ad. L. signalbr-ius : see Signat- 
ory.] = Signature sb. 1. 

*473"4 4 CC ' Ld. High Treas. Scot. I. 2 A remissione 
be the King to certape personis..grantit he a signatour 
subscriuit with the Kingis hand. 1510 Exch. Rolls Scot. 
XIII. 649 That all the tennentis and forestaris. .that has 
lane thair stedingis that thai cum and raise thair signat- 
ouris. 1580-1 Reg. Privy Council ScoL III. 349 Sindrie 
his subjectis..ceissis not to present thair signatouris, letters, 
and pethiounes, unto his Majesties self. *626 Chas. I in 3rd 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 423/1 He did passe a signator of 
the. said honour in your name. 1678 Sir G. Mackenzie 
Crirn. Laws Scot. 11. xi. § i, The habilis modus of gi anting 
which Rights is by Signator. 

Signator a (sign^-lai). rare. [a. L. signaler, 
agent-noun from signare to Sign.] A signatory. 

1650 J. French tr. Paracelsus' Nat. Things ix. 100 It is 
convenient for us.. to declare by whom things are signed, 
and who the Signator is. 1803 Westm. Gaz. 29 Dec. 6/1 
The signators to the above fetter are members of high 
standing on the Stock Exchange. 

Signatory (si-gnatari), a. and sb. [ad. L. sig- 
natffrius of or belonging to sealing, f. ppl. stem 
of signare to Sign.] 

A. adj. fl. Used in sealing. Obs. 

*647 Torshell Design to Harmonize the Bible 24 Georg. 
Longus of Milaiu, concerning signatory Rings. 1656 
Blount Glossogr, Signatory, that is used or serves to seal 
withal j As Annulus signatorius, a Seal-Ring, a Signet. 

2 . Forming one of those (persons or slates) 
whose signatures are attached to a document. 

1870 Standard 16 Nov., The Emperor is ready to come to 
an understanding with the signatory Powers. 1892 A. E. 
Lee in Hist, of Columbus 1. 116 The signatory chiefs agreed 
to deliver up all captives, and to keep the peace forever. 

B. sb. One of those whose signatures are attached 
to a document of any kind. (Cf. Signatary.) 

1866 Contemp. Res/. I. a6i That the twenty signatories 
were, .the majority of the members present in the Lower 
House. x8g3 Liddon Life Pusey I. xi. 268 An address to 
the Atchbishop of Canterbury, assuring him of the adher- 
ence of the signatories to the doctrine . . of the Church. 

Si'gnatural, a. rare - 1 . [f. Signature sb. 6.] 
According to signatures. 

1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing xxv. p 2 Laying the 
Heaps is to place them . . in an orderly Signatural Succession. 

Signature (si*gnatiuJt), sb. [ad. med.L. sig- 
natura, f. signare to sign, mark, etc., or a. F. sig- 
nature (16th c.).] 

1 . Sc. Law. A writing prepared and presented 
to the Baron of Exchequer by a writer to the 
signet, as the ground of a royal grant to the 
person in whose name it is presented. (Bell.) Cf. 
Signator 1. 

1534 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. VI. 219 To pas with 
wntingis and signaturis to be subscrivit be the Kingis 
grace. 1574 Reg. Privy Council Scot. II. 383 Ane signature 
anent the confirmatioun of ane charter grantit to hir. ex 630 
Sir T. Hoi’E Minor Practicks (1726) 85 All Signatures of 
Pielacies, and great Benefices; and also all Signatures of 
the Officers of State, pass under the Great Seal only. 1690 
Scot. Acts Pari. (1822) IX. 200/1 The signatures and 
Charters of all vassalls of Kirklands. 1765-8 Erskine Inst. 
Law Scot. ir. v, § 8s Befoie the union of the two crowns in 
1603, all signatures passed undet the King's own band. 1838 
W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. s,v., Every Crown charter is pre- 
ceded by a signature containing the principal clauses of the 
charter, and specifying the seal or seals through which it is 
to pass. 

2 . The name (for special mark) of a person 
wiitten with his or her own hand as an authentica- 
tion of some document or writing. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, La signature d'vn 
Notoire, the signature or marke of a Notaiie. a 1633 Coke 
On Litt. (1642) II 556 A bill superscribed with the sig- 
nature or signe manuall, or loyall hand of the King. 1771 
Junius Lett, liv, (1780) 294 Pie asserts that he has traced 
me through a variety of signatures. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Myst. Udolpko xxix, To make a last effort to procure that 
signature which would transfer her estates in Languedoc. 
18*9 Southey All for Love ix. xv, The fatal signature 
appear'd To all the multitude, Distinct as when the accursed 
pen Had traced it with fresh blood. 1848 Thackeray Van. 
Fairix, I wish I had Miss MacWhirter’s signatuie to a 
cheque for five thousand pounds. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 

V. 424 O11 so much of wnat has been said, .they shall put 
the seals of all the judges with their signatures in writing. 

b. The action of signing one’s name, or of authen- 
ticating a document by doing so. 

1621 Ld, Kpr. Williams in Fortescve P. (Camden) 162 
Some things wee must offer to the kings signature when the 
clarkes aie not to bee found. 1803 J. Marshall Const. 
Opin. (1839) 5 The last act to be done by the president is 
the signature of the commission. i8xB Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 

VI. 63 He therefore did not mean the signature of the two 
first sheets as a signatuie of the whole will : there never was 
a signing of the whole. 

f 3 . The action of impressing or stamping. Obs. 
1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. 11. xxi. § 2 There is impressed 
upon all things, .a third (desire] of Multiplying and extend- 
ing their fourme upon other things : whereof the multiply- 
ing or signatuie of it upon .other things, is that which we 
handled by the name of Active good. 

4 . A distinctive mark, a peculiarity in form or 
colouring, etc., on a plant or other natural object, 
formerly supposed to be an indication of its quali- 
ties, esp. for medicinal purposes. Now only Hist. 
1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 505 Some also pretending 


themselues Natures Principall Secretaries, haue found out in 
these . notonely Temperatures.., but Signature!, of Natures 
owne impression. 1638 Mede Wks. (1672) p. v, He would 
take occasion to speak of the Beauty, Signatures, useful 
Vertues and Properties of the Plants then in view. 1697 
Collier Ess. Mor. Subj .. u. (1703) 127 Whether men, as 
they say of plants, have signatures to discover theii nature 
by, is hard to determine. 1748 tr. Wcrenfels' Diss. S uperst. 
21 There are some that think those Herbs the fittest for 
curing those Parts of a Man’s Body, to which they bear 
some Sort of Resemblance, commonly called a Signature. 
*8o6 A. Hunter Cnlina (ed. 3) 240 It is probable that the 
golden colour of the fish.. induced the ignorant to suppose, 
that it was given by Providence as a signature to point out 
its medicinal quality. 1858 Carpenter Veg. Phys. § 756 In 
former times such resemblances were gieatly attended to by 
physicians, who termed them 'signatures’. 1898 l Vest m. 
Gaz,* 3 June 5/1 According to this law, the best way of 
obtaining the ‘signatures' of drugs is by healthy pel sons 
testing them on themselves. 

b. A distinguishing mark of any kind. 

a 1626 Andrewes Serm. (1856) I. rz The Saviour.. taking 
on Him ‘Abraham’s seed’ must withal take on Him the 
signature of Abraham’s seed, and be..citcumcised. 1659 
Genii. Calling 33 It is become.. the badge and signature of 
a modern Wit, thus to be one of David’s fools, in saying 
there is no God. 1750 G. Hughes Barbados Pref. p. iv, 
There is not the smallest part of this Globe left without 
evident signatures of God’s goodness. 1775 J. Harris 
Philos. Arrangem. Wks. (1841) 298 It is a kind of universal 
signature, by which nature makes known to us the several 
species of her productions. 1850 Robertson Serin. Ser. xr. 
(1856) 89 The capacity of ennui is one of the signatures of 
man's immortality. 

c. A stamp, impression. Also jig. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. Disc. iii. §g So does medita- 
tion produce those impresses and signatures which are the 
proper effects of the mystery. 1697 Burghope Disc. Relig. 
Assemb. 71 It wou’d. .dissolve the. .foot-steps and signat- 
ures of the Deity on our souls. 1735 Pope Odyss. iv. 76 
Vulgar parents cannot stamp theii race With signatures of 
such majestic grace. 1781 Cowper Retbcment 54 To trace, 
in nature's most minute design, The signature and stamp of 
pow’r divine. 1814 Cary Dante, Par. vn. 105 Goodness 
celestial, whose broad signature Is on the universe. 1849 
Ruskin Seven Lamps iii. § 8. 71 See by how many artifices 
..time and storm will set their wild signatures upon it. 
1871 J. R. Macduff Mem. Patinos 142 The martyrs of the 
Roman catacombs, who have left the significant signature 
of their sufferings on vases and monumental tablets. 

5 . An image ; a figure ; an imitative mark. Now 
rare or Obs. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Garden of Cyrus iii, The Bryar. , 
maintains its penlagonall figure, and the unobserved sig- 
nature of a handsome porch within it. 1673 Ray fount. 
Low C. 237 Sir Thomas Brown., sent me the picture of one 
fa hen’s eggl having the perfect signature of a Duck swim- 
ming upon it, 1681 Grew Musxwn m. i. i. 259 A Stone 
with the Signature of a Button-Fish upon it. *78* Priest- 
lf.y Corrupt. Chr. II. vm. 108 They added the signature 
of the cross. 1826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. xlvi. IV. 286 
Signa tines, . .markings upon a surface resembling in some 
degree letters and characters. , 

f b. A nsevus, a birth-mark. Obs. 
x68a Glanvill Sadducismus 1. 15 The fancy of the 
Mother can [form] the stubborn matter of the Foetus in the 
womb, as we see it frequently doth in the instances that 
occur of Signatures and monstrous Singularities. 

0 . Printing. A letter or figure, a set or com- 
bination of letters or figures, etc., placed by the 
printer at the foot of the first page (and frequently 
on one or more of the succeeding pages) of every 
sheet in a hook, for the purpose of showing the 
order in which these are to be placed or bound. 
Abbrev. sig. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. s.v., Among Printers the mark or 
letter they set at the bottom of every sheet printed, as 
A, B, C, &c. to tell their Quires by, and distinguish one 
sheet from another, is called the Signatuie. 1683 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc,, Printing xxii. P 4 If it be the First Page of 
the first Sheet of a Book the Signature is A. 1707 Hearnjj 
Collect. (0. H S.) I. 339 The Signatures (there. being no 
pages) are towards the top of the Leaf. 17x0 Ibid. III. 47 
The Signatures shew it to be 8'°. 1775 Warton Hist. Eng. 
Poet. II. 15 note, It is in quarto, with signatures to K k. 
1824 J. Johnson Typogr. II. 135 It. is customary to begin 
the first sheet of every work with signature B, leaving A 
for the title sheet. 1864IV. gQ. 3rd Ser. VI. 266 Detached 
Sheet: 4to; signature, Dddddddd. 1895 Trans. Btbltogr. 
Soc. II, 11. 112 It is usually said that the earliest instance 
in which printed signatures were employed was the Piae- 
ceptorium Divitiac Ltgis of Johannes Nider, printed by 
Koelhoffat Cologne, in 1472- 
aitrib. 1888 Jacobi Printers' Vocab. 125 Signature line, 
the line of quadrats at the bottom of a. page. m which the 
signatuie letter or figure is placed. Ibid., Signature page, 
the first page of a sheet, on which the signature appears. 
*896 Moxon' s Mech. Exerc , Printing p. xviii, The old 
signature marks that would confuse the bookbinder, 
b. A sheet, as distinguished by its signature. 

1712 Hearne Collect. (O. H. S.) IV. 37, 1 shall send you. . 
the Signatures F, G, H, I, of M r . Dodwell’s Dissei tation. 
1785 W. Tooke in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 430 As soon 
as such a number of books are perfected, the suiplus of the 
various signatures are thrown aside for wrappers. 

7 . Mus. A sign, or set of signs, placed at the 
beginning of a piece of music, immediately after 
the clef, to indicate its key or time. 

1806 Callcott Mus. Gram. 11. iv. 126 All the Signatures 
beyond six may be expressed by a smaller number by 
changing the name of the Tonic. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 
206/2 There are in name thirty different keys, ana as many 
signatures aie in actual use. 1875 Stainer & Barrett 
Diet. Mus. Terms s.v., There are two kinds of signature, 
the time-signature and the key-signature. 
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Hence Si’gnatureless a., having no signature, 
unsigned ; without signatures. 

1830 Lytton P. Cliffmdxx lit, Thus (abrupt and signature- 
less) ended the expected letter. 1892 Athenaeum 18 Jupe 
790/2 I11 the volume called ‘ Love’s Looking Glass 1 the 
poems are ranged signatureless. 

Signature (srgnatxiu), v. [f. the sb.] 

f 1. tram. To indicate symbolically; to mark 
oat, designate. Obs. 

1653 R. Sanders Physiogn. bj, Plants winch signature 
the Secrets, have a seciet specifique vertue against sterility. 
1740 Cheyne Ess. Regimen p. xxx, Those who , .have been 
signatur'd to intellectual Professions. IbidAiv, Water being 
signatur'd, by its greatest Fluidityand Insipidity, for carry- 
ing alimentary particles.. through all the strait meatideis 
of animal Life. 

2 , Printing. To put a signature on (a sheet). 

*889 T. Mackeu.au Amei. Printer (ed. 17) 135. 

8. I'o put one’s signatuie to; to authenticate or 
confirm by one’s signature. 

1900 1 Cestui. Gaz. 2 June 2/3 Then followed the signatured 
address of a substantial householder of Courbevoie. 1909 
Eng, Rev. Mar. 636 The meaning., was that he should 
‘signature’ the ugly thing. 

Srgnaturist. rare. [f. Signatdue sb. 4 + 
-1ST.] One who maintains the theory or doctrine 
of signatures in plants, etc. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseuri. Ep. 96 Signatuiists have 
somewhat advanced it, who. .have made men suspect there 
was more therein, then ordinary practice allowed. [Hence 
in Blount Glossogr. (1656), hut wrongly explained.] 1786 
Ferriar in Munch. Mem. (1790]) III. 50 Baptista Porta was 
not only a dernonologist, but a signaturist, that is, a believer 
in the conformity of the virtues of plants to certain external 
appearances, supposed to be impressed by guardian angels. 

t Si’gnaturize, v. Obs .- 1 [f. as prec. + -ize.] 
trans. To symbolize, signify. 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 224 Making the charac- 
ter to signaturize the thing represented. 


Sign-board (sai’niboojd). [Sign sb. 6.] A 
board on which the sign of a shop, inn, or other 
place of business is painted or otherwise displayed. 

1632 in E. _B. Jupp Carpenters' Co. (1887) 207 All signe 
board 1 , of Wainscott or carved. 1688 Holme Armoury m. 
102/1 A Chandler. . Dipping of a Staff or Rod of Candies in 
Tallow.. I have seen oftep times Painted on Sign-hoards, 
to signifie the dwelling-house of a ChandLer. 1793-4 
Wordsw. Guilt 4- Sorrow xvi, No swinging sign-boarq 
creaked from cottage elm. 1817 Coleridge Biogr. Lit. 
(Bohn) 89 Our very sign-boards.. give evidence that there 
has been a Titian in the world. 1844 Emerson Misc. (1855) 
208 Let him in the county-town..put up his sign-board, 
Mr. Smith, Governor, *872 Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm, go 
Some of the sign-boards of these ancient Roman inns have 
been disclosed amongst the ruins of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. 

Signe, obs. f. Sign sb. and v ., Sing v., Sine sb. 
Signed 1 (saind) , ppl. a. [f. Sign z>.] 

+ 1 . Sealed. Obs.— 0 

1647 Hexham x, A signed letter, een gezegelden brief. 

2 . Provided with a signature or signatures. 

1648 Hexham ii, Geteeckende artijckeltn, signed articles 
175a J. Louthian Form Process (ed. 2) 76 Upon an signed 
Information given in against the said C.D. 1772 Ann. 
Reg. 11 202/1 A protest was entered against a signed list, 
pretending to be sent by Lord Forbes. 

3 . Mus. Placed as a signature, rare. 

166a Playford Skill Music (1674) 8 These three Cliffs 
are called the three signed Cliffs, because they are al ways set 
at the beginning of the Lines on which is prickt the Song 
or Lesson. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Character , Charac- 
ters of Sign’d Clefs. 

t Signed 2 , aphetic f. Assigned///, a. Obs. 
*898 Morris Austral Eng. 418 Signed Servant, obsolete 
conti action for Assigned Servant. 

Signed, obs. form of Singed. 

Sign er (sai-nw). £f. Sign vA + -eb b] 

1 . One who signs ; a signatory. 

*6xi Cotgk., Sigueur, a signer, subscriber ; marker. 17*8 
Wodrow Corr. (1843) II. 404, I am flatteied with a hun- 
dred signers at Glasgow. 1771 Luckombe Hist. Print. 
m This was laid open in the said petition : the signers of 
it were, John Harrison [etc.]. 183* E. G. Holland Mem. 
J. Badger x. 172 He secured more than a hundred signers 
to the pledge. 1884 Mrs. F. Miller Life Ht. Martmeau 
190 Her name headed the list of signers. 

2 . One who communicates by signs. 

*893 World ?s Congress Instruct, DeafBq These associa. 
tions produce the best and most graceful signers. 

Signet (si-gnet), sb. Forms : 4- signet, 4-7 
siguett (6 -eth), 4, 6 signets, 5-6 -elite ; 5 syg- 
net, -at, 5-6 aygnette, 6 -ete j 4syngnette, 5 Sc. 
singnet. [a. OF. signet (also sinet Sinet), or 
ad. med.L. signelum, dim. of OF. signe, L. sig- 
num seal, Sign sb. Hence also MDu. and MLG. 
signet (Du. signet, dial, singenet ).] 

I. A small seal, usually one fixed in a finger-ring, 

c *37* Chaucer u. 1087 With bis salte teres gan 

he bathe The ruby in his signet, and hit sette Upon the 
wex. *390 Gower Couf II, 320 Sche.riappede it togedre 
tho And sette hir signet therupon. 1430 Rolls of PaHt, V. 
212/2 Robbed hym of. .his Signet, and other dyveis Tuelx. 
1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 38 My signet of gold, with a 
pelncan and my armvs trrave ther in. rv.1 

Jer. 


drawne in the Compasse of a Sygnette. 1638 Junius Paint 
Ancients 177 They wrought onyx stones endowed in 
ouches of gold, graven as signets at e graven. 1726 Ayliffk 


Parergon 483 A Bishop’s private Seal or Signet bearing his 
own Goat-Armour. 1770 Langhokne Plutarch (1851) I. 
353/2 Taking his signet from his finger. 1825 Scott Tali no. 

II, That diamond signet, which thou weaiest on thy fingei, 
thou holdest it, doubtless, as of inestimable value 1 1889 J. 
Dickie Words of Faith, etc. (1893) 254 Your name is graven 
on the signet on his hand. 

2 . A small seal of this kind in formal or official 
tise, esp. as employed to give authentication or 
authority to a document. 

c *400 Maun dev. viii. (1839) 82 , 1 liaddeLettres of the Sou- 
dan, with his giete Seel ; and comounly other Men han but 
liis Signett. 1428 E. E. Wills (1882) 83 perto I point my 
signet and my syne manuell. 14S9 Poston Lett. I. 455 
Doutyng that sutnme of the forseyd sealys of armys or syg- 
nettes lemnyne stille amonges myn ofHceres. 1333 Cover- 
dale 1 Kings xxi. 8 She wrote a letter vnder Achabs name, 
and sealed it with his signet. 1561 Maitland Club Misc. 

III. 283 Gewyn vnder ye Supeiintendentis signet and sub- 
scripsion at Sanctandrois. *634 Sir T. Herbert Ttav, 46 
Euery house of Quality, Magazen and Monasleiy were 
sealed vp, with the Signets of the Duke and Meichants. 
1726 Swift Gulliver 1. i, His Excellency.. producing his 
Credentials under the Signet Royal [etc.]. 1754 Ekskine 
Princ. Scot. Law (1809) 34 All our supreme courts have 
seals or signets, proper to their several jurisdictions. The 
Courts of Session and Justiciary used formeily the same 
signet, which was called the King’s. x8ax Byhon Saidauap. 
1. 11, Empower me with thy signet To quell the machina- 
tions. 1839 Thirlwall Hist, Greece VII. 61 In packages 
sealed with his own signet. 

fig. 174a Young Nt. Th. vu. 254 In man the more we 
dive, the more we see Heav’n’s signet stamping an immortal 
make. 

f b. In phr. clerk of one's signet. Obs. 

1346 Supphc. Poore Commons (E. E. T. S.) 78 The clerke 
of his signet no double it was, for he vsed to eaiy his masters 
ryng in his mouth. *377-87 IIolinshed Chron. III. 920/2 
A clearke of his closet . . and two clearks of his signet. 

3 . spec. The smaller seal originally used by the 
sovereigns of England and Scotland for private 
purposes and for certain documents of an official 
chaiacter j in later Scottish use serving as the seal 
of the Court of Session. Also called privy or 
King's ( Queen's ) signet. Hence Clerk of {pc to). 
Keeper of , the signet , and Sc. writer to the signet 
(see WlUTEU). 

(a) 14x7 in Deprez Dipl. Angl. (1908) 100 Ycvcn under 
owr signet atle owr castcl ofTouque ye xii day of aoust. 
1378 in Feuillerat Revels Q. Eliz. (1908) 300 For the 
pnvie seale and the signet for the Revells money. 1607 
Cowell Interpr., Clerk of the Signet, is an officer attend- 
ant continually upon his maiesties Principal Secietary, who 
alwaies hath the custody of the prime signet, a *633 Coke 
On Litt. (1642) II. 356 The duty of the Clerk of the Signet 
is to write out such grants or letters patents as passe by bill 
signed . . to the Privy Seal. *663 Geubier Counsel f 3, One 
of the Clarkes of the Signet. 

(i) *489 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1 . 108 Item, to the 
clerkis of the singnet for the writin of letteris, be a piecep, 
ij vnicornis, xxxvj j. 1361 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 186 
And ordanis the signet to ansuer lettres upoun hia deliver- 
ance. *302 Sc. Acts Pari. (1814) III. 569 The kepair of the 
signet sail write on the bak of pe signatur the speciall day 
that he affixit the signet. 1638 Reg. Privy Comic. Scot. 
VII. 101 Wee. . command . . all keepers of the signet, fromsig- 
neting thairof. *693 Sc. Acts Pari. (1822} IX. 462 All W rits 
passing under the Signet, called the Signet of the Lords of 
Session, be subscribed by a Writer as Clerk to the said Sig- 
net. 1708 J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. (1710) 667 The 
Keepers and other Officers of the Queens Signet. 1763-8 
Erskine Inst. Law Scot, i.iii. § 39 when the signet is men- 
tioned indefinitely, that of the session is commonly under- 
stood; which is also called the King's signet. 1838 W. 
Bell Did. Law Scot, 168 The clerks or writers to the sig- 
net. Ibid., The society is now under the keeper of the 
signet. 1831 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiii. III. 350 The Parlia- 
ment.. assumed the power of stopping the signet, in other 
words, of suspending the whole administration of justice. 

+ b. A document given under this signet. Obs. 
*477 in Antiquary (1891) 105/1 The foresaid Mayor re- 
sceyved a prive signet by the hande of a servante of the 
Kyngs, the tenour whereof herafter ensuetb. *490 Coventry 
Lept Bk , 538 Ther was delyuered fro the Kynges grace a 
priue signet vnto Master R. Colman, Mair of jus Cite; the 
tenour wherof hereaftur eusueth. 

4 . An impressed seal or stamp ; esp. the stamp 
or impression of a signet. 

13.. E.E.Allit.P. A. 837 Lesande jje boke with ieuez 
sware, pere seuen syngnettez wern sette in-seme. 1383 
Wyclif Rev,'). 2 Who is worthi for to opene the boke, and 
for to vubynde the signetes of it 7 1339 Rec._ Monast. Kin- 
loss (1872) 130 To thir our Literis of Baiiziaries. . our signet 
is affixed. 1603 Shaks. Meas.for M. iv. ii. 209 Heere is 
the hand and Seale of the Duke : you know the Cbanacter 
I doubt not, and the Signet is not strange to you? 1701 
Stanhote Medit, S. Aug, 349 Let me bear thee upon my 
heart as a signet. *746 Francis tr. Horace, Epist. 11. ii. 202 
Although the Felon’s Fork Defac'd the Signet of a Bottle- 
Cork. 1821 Scott Kenilw. xli, See, here is his signet, in 
token of his instant and pressing commands. 1 It is false! ’ 
said the Countess ; 1 thou hast stolen the warrant.' 
b. fig. A mark, sign, stamp. 

1662 Owen Auimad. Fiat Lux xx. Wks. 1851 XIV. x6a 
1 he tune will come when this Piatonicai Signet [the theory 
of purgatory]., shall be utterly exterminated out of the con- 
fines of the church of God. 1814 Cary Dante, Par, id. xt. 
ico [St. Francis] from Christ Took the last signet, which his 
limbs two years Did carry. 1832 Hawthorne Blithcdale 
Rom.xs ju, I fancied that this smile, .was the Devil’s signet 
on the Professor. 

1 5 . A signal. Obs. rare . 

1390 PasquiVs Apol. 1. D iiij b, The signet shall be giuen, 
sndthe fielde fought. *687 Taubman London's Triumph 
8 lhe Boatswain having given his signeL by his Whistle, 


6. attrib. and Comb., as signet-cylinder , letter, 
-office, seal, -wise 

1626 in Rushw. Hist. Coll, (1639) I. 223 That. your Com- 
mittees have.. sent a general Warrant to his Signet-Office. 
a 1722 Fountainiiall Decis. (1750) I. 5 The Louis declined 
to meddle, pietending they would not annul the King's sig- 
net letteis. 1762-71 H. Walk) ll Veitue's Anted, Fault. 
(1786) III. 158 Lewis Payne engiaved two signet seals for 
Cnarles II. 1838 W. Dell Diet. Law Siot. 889 It is more 
than probable that, when the. .forms of the old law came to 
he disused, Signet Letters, us they are termed, succeeded 
1 them. 1871 P. Smiih Anc. Hist. East x. § 9 (1881) 205 
The delicately, striped and fringed dresses shewn on the 
mo-it ancient signet-cylindeis. *877 W. Jones Finger-ring 
466 The bezel is an irregulai octagon, in the centre there is 
cut, signet-wise, a device. 1908 Scarcill-Bird Guide pot . 
P. Rec. 0 . 81 The Signet Letter differed from the Writ of 
Privy Seal by omitting from the face of the document 
both the name and titles of the King and of the person to 
whom it was addressed. 

Signet, obs. variant of Cygnet. 

Si-gnet, v. Sc. Also 6 signat. [f. lhe sb.] 
traits. To stamp with a signet. Also fig. 

1496 Acc. Ld. High Treas. .Scot. I. 321 Gilhn to ahoy, lo 
ryn fra Edinburgh to Linlithqulio to Watte Chepman to 
signet tua letteris to pas to woudis, .\ij d. a 1378 Lindlsay 
(P itscottie) Chton. 6 cot. (S.T. S.) I. 90 This wreit.tand 
[= writing] beand subscryuit and stgnaiit with the kingis 
signit was . . delyuei it to Schir Patrick Gray. x609.S1U.Ne 
Reg. Maj,, Forma of Piotcs 111 Stewaids, or Brumes, sail 
lmue ane signet., with the quhilk they sail signet all letters, 
and precepts execut be them. 1638 Reg. Privy Comic. 
Scot. VII. 101 Wee.. command, .all keepers of the signet, 
from signeting thairof. 1683 Sir G. Macki nzie Religious 
Stoic i. 6 With whose image it is signeted. 1752 J. Lon- 
1111AN Foim Process (ed. 2} 71 ’i liese Letters me signet with 
the Seal of Court. 1838 Carlyle Ftedk, Gt. 11. hi. (1872) 
IV, 48 Friedrich.* soon manufactured the necessary Tass- 
poit, signeted in due form. x868 Act 31 ,y 32 Viet. c. 100 
§ 13 Summonses passing the signet .shall continue to be sig- 
neted as at pieseul. 

Iran sf. 1829 Scoit . Z nne of G. xxw, The citation was., 
written, as was the form, upon parchment, signeted with 
tin co crosses, and stuck to the table with a knife. 

Hence Srgneting vbl. sb. 

1687 A. Haig i.11 J. Russell Haigs (1881) xi. 332 It cost 
1 lib. rash, for signeting. 1873 .Sc. Acts XII. .Index s v. 
Signet, Kuliliciiliun of ail act ol seduunt legauhiig the sig- 
noting of summonses. 

Signet-ring. [Signet j/.] A finger-ring 
containing; a signet. 

x68t Grew Musanim in. i. iv. 290 All the smaller Getn, 
were used especially for Signets and Signet-Rings. *726 
Aylikfh Parergon 13a Such are sealed on Wax only, . .that 
is to say, with the Impression of a Signet-Ring. 18x3 Sea 1 1 
Let. in Lockhart (1837) IU.ii. 101 A Sultan alio consulted 
Solomon on the proper inscription for a signet-ring. *86x 
King Antiq. Gems (1866) p. xxxviii, Signet-rings must have 
attained universal popularity in Greece before 600 H.c. 
1878 J. Miller Songs of Italy 82, I would be the richest 
King That ever wore a signet-ring. 

t Si-gneur, obs. variant of Sbniou sb. 

1388 Shaks. L.L.L.i. ii. xo Boy. By a familiar demonstra- 
tion of the working, my tough signeur. Brag. Why tough 
signeur? Why tough signeur? 

So f Si-gneury, seniority. Obs. 

X594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1v.iv.36 If ancient soitow be must 
reuerent, Giue mine the beuefit of signcuiic. 

Signeury, obs. form of Skigneubv. 

Signifer (si’gnifai). Now ran. [a. L .sign per, 
f. signum Sign sb. + -fer bearing. So obs. F. sig- 
nifer (in sense 2).] 
f 1 . The Zodiac. Obs, 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 1020 Cynthea hir char-hor-. 
over-raughte..And Signifer his handles shewetli brighte, 
CX425 Wyntoun Cron. 1. xvi. 1582 His coursse haldande be 
liym Selff..Sex monethe and twa 3her Fra he entie in j>e 
Signifere. 153^ Stf.wart Cron. Scot, I. 89 He knew. .Of 
signifer the greit obliquitie Fra Aries to Cancer. x6ox Hol- 
land Pliny ti. iv,The circle called Signifer, or the Zodiake. 
2 . A siandard-bearer, leader. 
c 1430 Holland l/owlat 359 The Empriour Alnmne the 
armes he weris, As signifer souerane. 1396 Warner Alb. 
Eng. x. lix. (1602) 257 Now to the Tribes was Dauid as the 
Zodiacke in. the Signes, Euen Signifer to euery Prince that 
circled his Confines. 1902 Speaker^ June 305/z Quiet sue 
Clan and Chief, and quiet Centurion and Signifer. 

So Signrferent [cf. OF. signiferant '], Signi-- 
ferous adjs., bearing a standard. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Signiferous,. . that bears a sign, 
Standard or Image. *819 Btackw. Mag. V. 348 Let the 
present work, .be lauded in the tuneful periods ofhis sigm- 
ferent admirer. 

Signifi’abXe, a. rare. [f. Signify z».] Capable 
of being signified. 

1885 Encycl. Brit. XVIII. 766/2 Now what is it that is 
directly signifiable in the world about us ? 

t Signi-fiance. Obs Also 3-4 signeft- 
a(u)nce, 4-5 signifiaunee (5 -yfi-, -yfiy-j ; 4 
syngnefi.-, 5- fyaunoe, etc. [a. OF. signe-, signi- 
fiance , etc. : see Signify v. and -ante.] - Signi- 
ficance. 

c 1230 Kent. Serin, in 0 . E. Misc. 28 Nu ye halihet i-herd 
|>o signefiauce of Jjo offringes bet maden po jn ie kingea of 
hejjenesse to gode. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wacc (Rolls) 
8243 pe white dragon ys syngnefiaunce pat Jiey sthul take 
of pe vengaunce. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 362 A straw 
for alle swevenes signifiaunee ! 142a tr. Sccreta Secret., 
Priv. Priv. 135 A stgnyfiance and a tokyne of connynge 
and vndyrstoudynge. 1483 Caxton G. de let Tour e t>, 
Here may the sinnar take faire signyffyaunce or ensauiple. 
c xS 7 ° Pride 4 Laval. 11841) 3 Of his woords and speech 
who did misdeems, Or sought not rather their signiJSance. 
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SIGNIFICATION. 


Significance (signi ‘fikans). [a. OF. signi- 
ficance , or ad. L. significantia , f. L. signifuare 
to Signify: cf. Signifuncjs. Not fieqtient before 
the 19th cent., but cf. next.] 

1 . The meaning 01 import it/” something. 

c 1450 Merlin ii. 39 Often axed Vortiger of Meilyn the 
significance of the two diagons. [Hid. 40 significaunce ] 
1649 Milton Eikon. vui. 73 Empty sentences, that have 
the sound of gravity, but the significance of nothing per- 
tinent. a 1699 Si tr.LWGFL. (J.), If he declaies he intends, it 
for the honour of another, he takes away by his words the 
significance of his action. 1825 Coleridge Rent. (1836) II. 
349 What the several significances of each must or may be 
according to the philosophic conception. _ 1851 D. Wilson 
Puli. Ann. (1863) II. iv. ii. 225 The special significance of 
the symbols. 1871 Ruskin hers Clav. ill. 11 One gieat 
species of the British squire, under all the three signific- 
ances of the name. 

b. Without const.: Meaning; suggestiveness. 
1814 Scott Wav. xxxvii, She gave Waverley a parting 
smile and nod of significance. 1865 Geo. Eliot Rome la 
111. xxiv, To one who is anxiously in search of a certain 
object the faintest suggestions have a peculiar significance. 
1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Ncighb. -\.\ix. (1878) 301 She 
had looked at me strangely — that is, with some significance 
in her face. 

2 . Importance, consequence. 

1723 De Foe Voy. round Woi Id (1840) 15 Of such signific- 
ance, that, for many years, it was counted a great exploit to 
pass this Strait. 1733 P. Shaw tr. Bacon's De Sap. Pet. 
(1803) 77 All their endeavours, either of persuasion or force, 
are of little significance. 1841 Myers Cath. Tli. in. § 4. 
12 Many of the statutes and ordinances, .derive their chief 
significance from their leference to Egyptiamites and insti- 
tutions. 1867 Spencer First Princ. 1. i.§ 4 (1875) *7 In the 
existence of a religious sentiment . . we have a second evi- 
dence of great significance. 1875 JowETr Plato (ed. 2) III. 
155 The omission is not of any leal significance. 

Significancy (signi-fikansi). [See prec. and 

-ANOY.] 

1 . The quality of being highly significant or 
expressive ; expressiveness. 

c 1595 Carew Ji.rccll. Eng. Tongue in G. G. Smith Elis. 
Crit. Ess. II. 286 What soeuer toiigue will game the ince of 
perfection must runn on those fewer whecles, Significancye, 
Easynes, Copiousnes, & Sweetues. Ibid. 288 Neither mnyc 
I omitt the significancy of our prouerbes, concise in wordcs 
but plentifull in number. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. 
T. u. X42 It is of brave significancy to expresse the. .cleans- 
ing quality of Christs blood. 1697 Dryoen Virg. Postscr. to 
Rdr., Antiquated words, .are never to be reviv'd, but when 
Sound or Significancy is wanting in the present Language. 
1709 Berkeley Tit. Piston § 125 By the clearness and sig- 
nificancy of what he says. 171a Swift Let. Eng. ’Tongue 
Wks. 1751 IV. 241 Dunces of Figure, who had Credit enough 
to give rise to some New Woid,.. tho* it had neither 
Humour nor Significancy. 1824 Coleridge Aids ReJJ. 
(1848) I. 301 Though its own beafity, simplicity, and natural 
significancy had pleaded less strongly in its behalf. 1847 
C. Bronte J. Eyre xvii, ‘ I will tell you in your private 
ear,’ replied she, wagging her turban three times with por- 
tentous significancy. 1871 J. R. Macduff Mem. Patmos 
xii. 162 This interpretation is brought out with greater force 
and significancy in the verse which follows. 

2 . The quality of being significant, of having a 
meaning or import. 

1631 J. Burges Answ. Rejoined , L awful n. Kneeling 53 
Significancy maketh aCeremony to bee evill. 1672 Marvell 
Reh. Transp. 1. 247 The imposing of a significant Cere- 
mony, is no more than to impose significancy upon a word- 
1707 Norris 'Treat. Humility vii. 273 As there is signific- 
ancyin motion, so there aie some passions which motion 
only can speak. 1754 Edwards Freed. Will u.x. (1762) 96 
Again (if Language is of any Significancy at all) if Motives 
excite Volition, then they are the Cause of its being excited. 
1816 J. Gilchrist P/ttlos. Etyiu. 23 As theie is a relation 
between these two methods of significancy, the one may be 
employed to explain the other. *850 Blackie FEschylus II. 
296 The significancy of a name affords of itself no presump- 
tion against its histoiical reality. 

b. The meaning or import (of something). 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 1. 50 If we withall take 
the word Martyr in the fullest importance and significancy 
of (he word. 1668 Howe Blessedness Righteous (1825) 6 
The word.. hath the significancy we here give it. 1774 
Chesterfield's Lett. (1792) I. Advt. p. xi, They are so varied 
and their significancy thrown into . . so many different 
lights, that they could not be altered. 1786-1803 H. Tooke 
Parley (1829) 1. 40 The right use, significancy, and force of 
all words except the names of Ideas. 1840 Blacken. Mag. 
XLVII. 153 These symbols had lost their significancy to 
the mob. 1866 Candlish 1st Ep. St. John xv. 167 Such 
is the import and significancy of the proposition that Jesus 
is the Christ. 

+ c. A significant thing. Obs. 

1635-56 Cowley Davideis iv. Note 28 That Oyl mixt with 
any other liquor, still gels uppermost, is perhaps one of the 
chiefest Significancies in the Ceremony of Anointing Kings 
and Priests. 

3 . Importance, consequence. 

1679 in Somers' Tracis I. 75 Of what little Significancy 
the Resolves of the Council., are to the imposing a Supreme 
Ruler upon the Nation. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 317 r 2 
They are neither missed in the Commonwealth, nor la- 
mented by private Persons. Their Actions are of no Signi- 
ficuncy to Mankind, 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. Ded. 
p. viii, This opinion of our own significancy will however 
be corrected by the judgment of the public. 1847 S. Ausn in 
Ranke's Hist. Refill!. 71 Zwingli..kept mainly in view the 
piactical significancy of scripture as a whole. 1864 J. II. 
Newman Apol. ii. (1904) 39/1 Men on either side., attached 
no significancy to the fact. 

Significant (signi'fikant), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
significant-, stem of significant, pres. pple. of sig- 
nificare to Signify] 
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A. adj. 1 . Full of meaning or import ; highly 
expiessive or suggestive : a. Of words, etc. 

1579 E. K. Ded. Spenser's S/tefih. Cal., Other some, , if 
they happen to here an olde word, albeit very naturail and 
significant, crye out streightway [etc ]. 1596 I! icon Max. 

U '•e Com. Law Piefi, Because it is most familiar to the 
Students and . .most significant to expresse conceits of law. 
1620 Shelton Qutx. To Rdr. A 2 b, Endeuour to delitier 
with significant, plaine,. honest, and wtl-ordred words thy 
louiall and cheerefull discomse. 1668 Publisher's I'tef to 
Rolle's Abridgment 2 His Arguments were fitted to prove 
and evince,.. his words few, Dut significant and weighty. 
1769 E. Bancroft Guiana 328 They aie mutually enter- 
tained., with a variety of fables, which are meiry, signi- 
ficanr, and leplete. 1781 J. Ripley Set. Grig. Lett . 41 Let 
the words English and Scotch be obliterated and lost in 
that more ancient and_ significant word Biitons. _ 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 117 He lived and died, in the 
significant phrase of one of his countrymen, a bad Christian, 
but a good Protestant. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I, 262 
[He] breaks off with a significant hint, 
b. Of things, gestures, actions, etc. 

1643 Trapp Comm. Gen. xli. 11 That is, no vain drearne, 
but significant, and deserving an interpreter. 1710 Sit af rissn. 
Ckarac. (1737) II. m. ii. 393, I saw so significant a Smile on 
Theodes's Face, that it stopt me. 1778 Miss Burney Eve- 
lina lxxii, She looked at me with a significant archness 
that made me colour. 1831 Lamb Elia 11. ElUstoniana, 
Gathering up his features into one significant mass of won- 
der, pity, and expostulalory indignation. 1858 Froudb 
Hist. Eng. 111 . 87 The upper house had been treated in 
disputes which had arisen with significant disrespect. 2874 
Green Short Hist. iv. § 5. 204 A significant act followed 
these emphatic words. 

o. Important, notable. 

a 1761 Law Cornf. Weary Pilgr. (1809) 19 Whoever he is 
. .that seems, .to have made himself significant in any kind 
of religious distinction. 1857 Maurice Mor. St Met. Plulos. 
IV. vi. § 6. 209 A little man may be a very significant man. 
1890 Anter. yrnl. Sci. Ser. nr. XL. 66 Arsenic acid can be 
evaporated.. without danger of significant volatilization. 

2 . Having or conveying a meaning ; signifying 
something. 

1597 Hooker Eicl. Pol, v. ixv. § 5 A special dislike they 
have to hear that ceremonies now in use should be thought 
significant. • *608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 626 Their voyce 
was not a significant voyce, buta kinde of senetching. x6g3 
J. Edwards Author. O . <4 N. Test. 103 Adam gave, .proper 
and significant names to all creatures, 1751 Harris Hermes 
Wks. (1841) 124 For all words are significant, or else they 
would not be words. 1843 Mill Logic 1. vii. § 1 A general, 
which is as much as to say a significant name. 1871 C. 
Davies Metric Syst. 111. 157 The names of the months weie 
to be significant. 

b. Significant figure, in ordinary notation and 
decimal fractions, any one of the figuies from I 
to 9, in contrast to the cipher. 

Eailier terms are significative and signifying figure. 

1690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 148 To have 6 Cyphers before 
the significant figure of each of them. 1706 W. Jones Syn. 
Palmar. Malheieas 22 Multiply the Significant Figuies 
by the former Rules, and annex to the Product as many 
Cyphers. 1798 Hut ton Course Math. (1799) I. 4 The (list 
nine aie called Significant Figuies, as distinguished fiom 
the cipher, which is quite insignificant of itself. 1879 Thom- 
son & Tait Nat. Phil. 1 . 1. § 431 Few measurements of any 
kind are correct to moie than six significant figures. 

3 . Expressive or indicative of something. 

*793 Holcuqft tr, Lavater's Physiog. viii. 48 Blue eyes 
are generally more significant of weakness.. than brown or 
black. *827 G. Higgins Celtic Druids Pref. p. i, Thus 
words me sounds significant of ideas, 184* Helps Ess., 
Judgm. Other Men (1842) 37 The most important of his 
actions may be anything but the most significant of the 
man. 1867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. ix. (1880) 145 One of 
the first acts of Louis XIV .. was significant of nis futuic 
policy with regard to the Huguenots. 

4. quasi-rtrfy. == Significantly. 

z85r Lytton & Fane. Tanukduser 14 The sullen barons 
on each other stared Significant. 

B. sb. Something which, expresses or conveys a 
meaning ; a sign, symbol, indication. 

x$88 SiiAKs. L. L. L, in. i. 131 Beare this significant to 
the countrey Maide Iaquenetta. *591 — 1 Hen. VI, 11, iv. 
26 Since you are tonguc-ty’d, and so loth to speake, In 
dumbe significant 1 , proclayme your thoughts^ 1628 Feltham 
Resolves 11. xx. 64, 1 see not, hut that Diuinity,put into apt 
significants, might raui>h as well as Poetry. 2655 Stanley 
Hist. Philos. (1687) 435/2 The second Question concerning 
Words, is of their Power, irepi a-rpimvovrum, of Significants. 
1825 Coleridge Aids Reft. (1848) I. 273 The contradictory 
admission, that Regeneration is the sig}iificatwn, o f which 
Baptism is the significant. *830 Woansw. Egyptian Maui 
251 In my glass significants there are Of things that may to 
gladness turn this weeping. 

Hence Signi'flcantness, ‘significancy’ (Bailey, 
vol. II, 1727). 

Significantly (signi-fikantli), ado. [f. prec. + 
-ly a .] In a significant manner; so as to convey 
some meaning ; expressively, meaningly 
1577 tr. Bulli user's Decades (1592) 445 He doth more 
significantly expres bis meaning in that which followed!. 
1607 Topsell Fourf, Beasts (1658) 75 Therefore Terence 
did significantly describe a good servant by the name of 
Dromo. *663 Marq. Worc. Cent. I mi. § 33 To; write with 
a Needle and Thied..so that one stitch shall significantly 
shew any letter. 1738 tr. Guazzo'sArt Convcrs. ioj There 
are many who have a good Invention, yet want to expie.ss 
themselves significantly. 1794 Sullivan View Nat, 1. 321 
There are those [waters] . . that are significantly called 
mineral and medicinal. 180* Charlotte Smith Lett. Solti. 
Wand. I. 307 They looked significantly at each other. 1877 
Froudk Short Stud. (1883) IV. 1. vi. 60 An embassy was 
despatched to Rome, John of Oxford,. being significantly 
one of its members. 


Siguificate (signi *fik/t), sb. Also 5, 7 -at. 
[ad. L. signifiedi-um, pa. pple. neut. of signifuare 
to Signify. So obs. F. significat .] That which is 
signified or symbolized. 

c 1449 . Pecock Rcpr. 11. v. 163 The likenes of a signe to 
I his significat (that is to scie, to the thing signified bi him). 
1569 J. Sanford ti. Agrippa's Van Arles 7 Wjse men 
haue taken in hand to make rules of "re."':’ — , t*v' * 
constructions of the Regimente, and ,f I ■ ■ 1 . 'e 

1655 Stanley Hist. Philos. (16S7) 435/2 Chiysippus divided 
Dialectick into two putts,, .of Significants, and Significats, 
1827 Wiiatelv Logic 11. i. §3 A common leint stands for 
several individuals. Note. These individuals ate called its 
sigmjicates. 1874 Contemp. Rev. XXIV. 692 I11 a symbol 
there is always something more to be understood than the 
symbol itself— namely, the significates. 
t SigMlificate, pa, jiple. Obs. rare. [ad. pa. 
pple. of L .signifuare: see prec.] Signified, in- 
dicated. 

* 43 a- S° tr. Higden (Rolls) II. 373 Thau^he fables be not 
trewe, neuertheles tliei cause tiawthe in the tliynge signi- 
ficate by theyme. 1533 Bfllenden Livy (S. T. S.) II. 272 
Thu3 war sex centuris of horsmen ekit..vnder the auld 
Names as war significate afore be augurys. 

Signification (signifikd'-Jbn). Forms : 4- sig- 
nific- (5 singn-), 5 signe-, 6 signifyo- ; 4-5 
signyfyo- ; 4 sygnyfic-, 5-6 sygnifyc-, Bygny- 
fyo- (5 -ffyc-), 6 sygnific-; also 4 -acioun, 5 
-acyoun, -aciovm, 4-6 -aoion, -acyon(5 -asion). 
[a. OF. signification, - aciun , etc., or ad. L. signi- 
fiidlio, noun of action f. signifuare to Signify.] 

1 . The fact or pioperty ot being significant or 
expressive of something. 

. a 1300 Cursor M. 3380 Bot J>ai it did for sum reson, And 
thoru significacion. c 1400 Maundev, (Roxb.) xxi. 96 It es 
no}t done withouten a grete signification and a grete cause, 
c 1450 Merlin ii. 38 Send after alle the gode men of thi 
londe to se the bataile, for it hath giete singnificacion. 1532 
More Confnt. Tindale Wks. 471/a He sayth that so it 
might in dede, yf y‘ the wycked Pope had not taken away 
the significacions of our sacramenLes from vs. 1597 Hooker 
Reel. Pol. v. Ixv. § 5 Ceremonies destitute of signification are 
nobetLer Lhan the idle gestures of men whose broken wits 
are not masters of that they do. 1643 Trapp Comm. Gen. 
ix. 14 The Rainbow hath in it two contraiy significations, 
viz. of ram, and fair-weather. 1788 Lucy cl. Brit. (ed. 3) 
II. 250/2 An additional chaiactci. .is necessary, which lias 
110 signification when placed by itself. 

b. Importance, consequence, significance. Now 
rare or dial. 

1670 Clarendon Hist. Reh. xv. § 42 Who, as soon as they 
were lemoved,,. were found to be of no signification, or to 
have influence upon any men. 1725 De Foe Voy. 1 omui 
World (1840) 276 A station of life where.. gold., would be 
of no value.,, nay, not of signification enough to make a 
present of. 1760 Impostors Detected I. Advt. 7 , 1 met with 
the following MSS. which at that time I thought of little 
signification. 1794 Godwin Caleb Williams 84 It is no 
signification putting your questions to us. We only do as 
wc are directed. 1839 Sir G. C. Lewis Gloss. Ilcref s.v., 
Of no signification , of no importance. 1854 Miss Baker 
Northauipt, Gloss, s.v., It's of no signification. 

2 . That which is signified by something; mean- 
ing, import, implication. Freq. const, of. a. Of 
words, etc. 

*398 Trevisa Baith. De P. R, xvii. clxii. (Bodl. MS.), 
Tabula. .is in one significacioun a mete horde. 1432-50 tr. 
Higden (Rolls) III. 155 L'resus askede then cownsaile of his 
Goddes, whiche deceyuede hyni by a wotde equiuocate, . . 
hauenge diuerse significaciones. c 1465 Pol,, Rel., 4- L. 
Poems (1866) 37 This worde Anima hath many significacions. 
153a More Confut. Tindale Wks. 417/x, I sayde,.that this 
is trewe of the vsuall significacion of these woides them- 
selfe in the English tounge, 1588 Fraunce Landers Log. 

I. ii, 10 b, Which are Greeke woordes of like signification. 
z6iz Bible Transl. Pref, I* 15 Diuersitie of signification and 
sense in themargine. . must needes doe good, 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath, x. iv. 13 The Name Body is of larger signification 
lhan the word Man. 1718 Free-thinker No. 62. 47 Care 
was taken, that the Children .. should have such Names as 
were of an agreeable Signification. 1769 E. Bancroft 
Guiana 206 The Fire Snake, as it is called, from the signi- 
fication of its Indian name. 1844 Proc. Philol. Soc. II. 1 
Theform of the word, its sound and spelling, and the signi- 
fication. x88x Nature XXIV. 443 As one conversant with 
geography in any extended signification of the word, 
b. Of things, events, etc. 
c 1450 Lovehch Merlin 2929 Thou behyhgtest foito tellen 
me here the signefycaciown of the dragowos tweyne. c 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon vi. 152, I shall expowne and 
declare vnto you the signyfycasion of this dreme. 1525 
Coverdale Daniel ii. 6 Shewe me the dreame and the 
significacion of it. <*s6 10 Healey Cebes ( 1636) 106 Much 
talke had wee about the signification of this portraiture, but 
none could conceive tiuly what it should intend. <11720 
Sewel Hist, Quakers To the King, To dig up Antiquities 
from the dark, by searching out the Signification of Statues 
and Inscriptions. 1794 T, Taylor Pausanias' Descr. 
Greece III. 104 The signification, too, of the entrails gave 
them the highest reason to hope that the gods would be 
propitious to them. 1855 Pusf.v Dodr. Real Pres. Note A. 

21 The natural signification is not changed on account of a 
signification annexed by the institution. 

8. A thing, event, action, etc., which is signi- 
ficant or expressive of something. 

13, . Coer de L. 339 The tayie henge to the grounde : 
That wassygnyfycaciounThehethenefolke to bryugedoun. 
c 1386 Chaucer Nun's Pr. T. 159 That dremes ben signi- 
ficacionns As wel of ioye as ti ibulaciouns. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur x. lxiii. 523 The whiche was a ful wonderful beest 
and a grete syguyfycacyon, for Merlyn profecyed moche of 
that beest. 1525 Ld. Berners Frotss. II. clxxxvii. [clxxxiv.J 
572 As he rode forwarde iti the foiest of Mans, a great 
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SIGNIFY. 


sygnifycacyon fell to hym. 1579 Fulke Heskins’ Pari. 233 
Saint Luke, & S. Paule, vse manifeit tropes, figui es, and signi- 
fications. 1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 14 Other Papists 
teach us, that in the masse is not the vevy same ti ue and 
reall oblation, but onely a commemoration and signification 
of it. 1683 Pet invasive to Communion 2 6 Are not Kneeling, 
and lifting up the Eyes, significations of the Reverence we 
owe? 1849 Lytton Cantons 16 In all these fables, certain 
philosopher could easily discover symbolic significations of 
the highest morality. 

"b. In signification of, in token of. _ rare, 
ci 391 Chaucur Astral. 11. §31 Now is thin Orisonte de- 
puted in 24 paities.., in significacion of 24 parties of the 
woi Id. 1586 A. D \y Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) A 2 1 11 signi- 
fication of the will I have to doe unto your Lordship any 
acceptable service. 

fo. A sign, mark, indication, trace. Ohs. 

1376 Fleming tr. Cains' Eng . Dogges (1880) 5 (So that 
there he some signification of blond shed) these Dogges.. 
can disclose & bewray the same by smelling. 1607 Toi>sell 
Eour-f. Beasts (1658) 98 They have nothing but small 
bunches— ns it were, significations of their horns to-come. 
Ibid. 395 A great (loud of waters, .swept them all away, 
leaving no more beliinde then naked and hare significations 
of former buildings. 

t d. A sign, gesture, cry, etc., serving to indi- 
cate desire or feeling. Ohs. 

1607 Topsell Four -f. Beasts (1658) 112 By his gestmes 
and movings they conjecture his meaning.. ; giving, .lendy 
obedience to his significations. 1691 Ray Creation 1. 43 
No Cruelty could be exercised towards them, which is 
contrary to the doleful Significations they make when 
beaten or tormented. 

4 . An indication or intimation of something. 

1426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 22234, I.. Prayed hir..That 
sche wolde anoon devyse Thei e-off by expostcyoun, A cleer 
sygnyffyeacyoun. 1432-50 tr. Higdcn (Rolls) 11. 2og The- 
creaciones of wondies be causede othei while to the signi- 
ficacion of thynges to comme. 1542 Han. VIII Peel. agst. 
Scottes Biij, All these, .gyue suche signification of tlieyr 
arrogancy, as it is necessary for vs to oppiesse it in the 
begynning. 1586 Burghley ill Leicester Corr. (Camden) 
306 Comming to me with signification that he was to depart 
erly in the next morning. 1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 
A 3 Feeling myself inspired with courage by the significa- 
tion of your noble desire. . , I stoutly fell to my taske. 1674 
Essex Papers (Camden) I. 238 You gave me an intimation 
of a. .Letter coming..., I returne you many thanks for this 
signification. 1719 Col. Rcc. Pennsylvania III. 73 Until 
further Signification of his Majestys or their Excellency* 
Pleasui e. 1741 Middleton Cicero III. ix. (ed. 3) 15 Caesai 
. .could never draw from the people any public signification 
of their favour. 

b. spec. Notification in proper legal form. 

1533-4 Act 25 Hen. VII/, c. 20 § 5 Lettei s patentes . . com- 
maundyng such archebishop,to whom any such significacion 
slialbe made, to confinne the said election. 1586 T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr. Acad, (1589) 299 Patents and commande- 
ments should he held in suspence and deferred, thirtie daies 
after signification and knowledge of them. 1728 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v., Some Significations are to be made to the Person 
himself ; or, at least, at his House. 1881 Daily News 17 
Jan. 5/1 It was contended that the statutory deprivation. . 
displaced the old proceeding by signification to the Court 
of Chancery. 

+ Siglli/ficatist. Ohs. rare. [Cf. next and 
-1ST.] (See quots.) 

1585-7 T, Rogers 39 Art. (1607) 28g The Symbolists, 
Figurists, and Significatists, who are of opinion that the 
faithful at the Lord’s supper do receive nothing but naked 
and bare signs. 1625 Bp. Mountagu App. Caesar 297 The 
Figurists, Significatists, Symbolists, taught you this Doc- 
trine, who acknowledge nothing . . but naked and bare signes. 

Significative (signrfikativ), a. and sb. Also 
5 significatyf, 6 -tyue, 6-7 -tin©, 7 -tyve. [a. 
OF. significatif, - ive , or ad. late L. significdtiv-us : 
see Signify v. and -ativk.] 

A. adj. 1 . Serving to signify something; having 
a signification or meaning. 

a 1400 in Halliw. R ara Mathem. (1841) 29 A cifre tokeneth 
nothings but he maketh other the more significatyf that 
comith after hym. c 1425 Crafte Nombrynge (1897) 13 pou 
most borow on of he next figure significatyf in bat rewe, 
*541 Coveudale Old Faith x. (1547) Hjb, Wherby Christ 
testified .. that all thinges significatyue in the tabernacle., 
were now fulfilled and abrogate. 1589 Puttenham Eng. 
Poeste m, iv.(Arb.) 159 Which surplussage to auoide, we aie 
allowed to draw in other words single, and asmuen signi- 
ficatiue. 1607 Scltol. Pise. agst. Antichr. 1. i. 32 You shall 
finde the Crosses of the Lordes Supper to be siguificatiue 
alone. 1639 Robarts Gods House Service x. 81 It must 
be taken In that significative sence, which, we give thereof, 
f *734 North Lines (1826) I. 33 To say tiuth, barbarous as 
it [law French] is thought to be, it is concise, aptly 
abbreviated, and significative. 1756 J. Witherspoon Treat. 
Regeneration (1804) 146 Multitudes cannot be described 
in juster oi more significative terms. 1816 Kirby Si Sp. 
Entomol. xvii.(i8i8) II. 65 It does not appear that, like the 
Lees, they emit any significative sounds. 1861 Max M uller 
Sci. Lang. Ser. 1 (1864) 338 In these sesquipedalian com- 
pounds the significative root remains distinct. 

b. Serving as a sign or indication of something. 
1637-50 in Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 264, I have re- 
ceived your shoit but right significative letter of your sound 
and ardent affection . « toward the cause. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. it. xxxi. 192 Those Attributes are to be held signi- 
ficative of Honoui, that men intend shall so be. 1664 H, 
More Myst. Iniq, 240 So plain is it that an Hail-storm is 
significative of the incursion and assault of au enemie. 17x3 
Guardian No. 170, The use of letters, as significative of 
these sounds. 1859 Buskin Two Paths v, § 164 Your close- 
set wooden paling . . is significative of pleasant parks. 1875 
Good Words 11. 130 On various minds it [Niagara] leaves 
various impressions ; and perhaps this is significative of its 
real power. 


2 . Highly significant or suggestive. 

1677 Marvell Corr. Wks. (Grosart) II. 540 After this 
weighty and significative message, the Secretary added [etc]. 
1678 R. Barclay AfioL Quakers v. § 20. 157 A familiar Ex- 
ample, yet very significative in this case. 1855 Motley 
Dutch Rep. II. 122 On the night of the 8th September, 
Egmont teceived another most significative and mysterious 
warning, i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. i.<. xi. § 31 How 
strangely significative, thus undei stood, those last Venetian 
dt earns of his become. 

B. sb. A thing or word serving to signify or 
indicate something. 

1641 ‘ Smectymnuus * Vind. A nsw. ii, 36 The Surplice is a 
significative of divine alacritieand integritic. 1765111 Ann. 
Reg,, Charact. (1767) 135 Attacah, Deliverance, Pihahiroth, 
whether an appellative or significative. 1788 tr. Sweden, 
barfs White Horse 16 Scarce any one knows. .that those 
Significatives were deiived from the Ancient Represent- 
ative Churches to the Gentiles 1893 _ N.Y. New. Church 
Messenger 19 Apr. 243 Our entire written language is a 
system of significatives pure and simple. 

Hence Signi 1 fleativeness. 

1665 J. Sergeant Sure Footing’s 1 You bold lhat any par- 
ticular Text you alledge is truly a part of the_ Scriptures 
Letter, and not foisted in, or some way altered in its signi- 
iicniiveness. 1697 — Solid Philos, 276 From the Nature of 
the \V01ds, as Words; that is, fiom their Significativeness. 
i860 Worcester (citing West in. Rev.). 

Significatively (signi-fikativli), ado. [f. 
prec. + -LY 2 .] In a significative manner ; by sig- 
nification ; suggestively ; expressively. 

1564 Rastell Confut. jewel's Serin. 140 The body of 
Christ is, onlye, .sacrameiitallie, significatiuelye...imagin- 
atiuelie, in the Sacrament. 1579 Fulke lies kins' Pal /. 203 
The same is eaten in the sacrament as in a mysterie, signi- 
ficatiuely. 1624 Gataker Transubst. 13 That the Bread bo 
Chiists body significatively (that is, by signification onely). 
a 16 61 Fuller Worthies i. vL (1662) 18 Atnirtil (thus com- 
pounded) was significatively comprehensive of his Juris- 
diction. 

Signifieator (si-gnifik^toj). [a. med.L. sig- 
nifiedtor , agent-noun f. L. siguifiedre to Signify. 
Cf. F. significaleuri] 

1 . Astral, a. The planet by which the cjnerent or 
the quesited is specially signified (seequot. 1647). 

1584 R. Scot Discov, Witcher, xt. xxi. (1886} 169 They 
secke to find out the meaning of the significaLors, attributing 
to them the ends of all things. 1647 Lilly Chr. Astral. 48 
When we name the I.oid of the Ascendant, 01 Signifieator 
of the Querent, 01 thing quesited ; we meane no other thing 
then lhat Planet who is Lord of that Signe which as- 
cends, or Lord of that Signe from which house the tiling 
demanded is required. *671 BLAGUAVE-^f/ro/. Pract. Phys. 
Pref. 4 Who is strongest in the Heavens by essential digni- 
ties, shall afflict the Principal signifieator of the sick. 18x5 
Scott Guy M. iv, There was one signifieator, which pressed 
remarkably upon our astrologer’s attention. 1895 Mod. 
Asirol. I 21 The position of the Signifieator, or lord of the 
Ascendant, in the fixed sign Taurus, 
b. (See quot.) 

1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Ascendent, The Degree of the 
Equator which rises upon the Horizon, at the Time of the 
BirLh of any one, . . is also called the First House, the 
Oriental Angle, and the Signifieator of Life. 

2 . That which signifies or indicates, rare . 

i6_4g Heylin Relai. 4- Observ. 11. 252 To leavy warre 
against the Parliament, shall stand alone, be the onely sig- 
uiftcator, and take up the whole roome in the Endictinent. 
1669 Worlidge Syst. Agrlc. (1681) 292 The most principal 
signifieator of the varieties of weather, the Countryman 
esteems the Moon to be. 

Significatory (signi 'fikatori), a. and sb. [ad. 
late L. significaldri-us. ] 

A. adj. Serving to signify or intimate. 

*579 Fenton G-uicciard. vti. (1599) 288 Caesar caused to 
be publikely lead the Popes wr'tL, with many othei letters 
significatorie from diuerse places. 1641 Wilkins Mercury 
xx. (1707) 82 These Informations by significatory Fires, 
have been of Ancient Use. 1663 Owen Vind, A nimadv. 
Wks. 1851 XIV. 430 Hadrian.. refused to receive him into 
the society of patriarchs upon his sending of his significat- 
ory epistle. i8ax Keightlky MythoL 68 His name appears 
to denote invisibility, significatory of the nature of the realm 
over which he ruled. 1880 lqth Cent . Sept. 430 The signi* 
ficatoiy relation between asubstantive ana its. .verb. 

B. sb, A thing significative, rare. 

x66o J ek. Taylor 1 V or thy Communicant i. 42 Hero being 
(as in baptisme) a double significatory of the spirit, a woia 
and a signe. it is certain lie will joyn in this ministration. 

Significa'trix. Asirol. [L. fern, form corre- 
sponding to signifieator .] = Siunificatok i a. 

1647 Lilly Chr, Astral, lxxiii. 421 The ) her Significatrix 
[being] neer the O. 1653 R, Sanders Physiogn. 152 The 
Moon is, commonly significatrix in Flegmatick nativities. 
Signi "ficature. rare— 1 , = Significance i. 

1855. M«Cosh Div. Govt. ii. i. (ed. 4) 124 The morpholog. 
ical bignificature of the limbs of vei tebrate animals has 
likewise been determined by Professor Owen. 

I] Significavit (signifikJ'-vil). Eccles. law. 
[L., 31 d sing. perf. indie, of siguifiedre to Signify. 
Cf. OF. significavit (Godef.).] A form of writ 
employed in ecclesiastical cases ; spec, one formerly 
issued by Chancery for the ai rest of an excommuni- 
cated person ; also, the bishop’s certificate on which 
such a writ is based. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 664 Of cutsing oghte ech gilty man him 
di ede . .And also war him of a significavit, 1559 Boke Presid- 
entes x 4b,The fourme of a Syguyficauit to the Metropolytane 
of the prouins vpon a newe foundacyon of a bysbopricbe. 
1x62-3 Act 5 Elis. c. 23 § 6 After any Significavit being of 
Recoide in the _sayd Courte of Chancerie, the tenour of 
suche Significavit by Mittimus shalbee sent [etc,]. 1607 


M iddleton Phoenix 11. in, No, No 1 say; »f il hue for de- 
fect of Apparance, 1 krir-r 1 r. «iq-:i r >'"tn t it 1683 
J. Owen Ti uc No . ■/ '.'.s': ) ■ O’ what use 
a Significavit and C 1 .) ■ '■'>■. " 1 ■ io\v not. 

17x4 Burns 1 Hist. Ref. 111. lie v. 261 lie sent .1 Slum 
ficiivit of some Heretics to lie deliveicd to the Sim ul.ir Arm. 
1767 Burn heel. Law 11. 206 At the common law, a unit- 
ficate of the bishop, whereupon .1 significavit was_ to be 
gt anted, ought to expiess the cause. i88x Daily News 17 
Jan. s/x The fust point taken .was that the Judge, .had no 
power to enforce obedience loan inhibition issued under the 
Act by the process of significavit. 

Signi fies, [f- SiuNiFic-ANt'E, on the analogy 
of forms in -ics (see -10 2). Introduced by Lady 
Welby in 1896.] A proposed science and educa- 
tional method based upon the impoitancc of 
realizing the exact significance of terms and con- 
ceptions, and their influence on thought ami life. 

The terms signi fc{al adjs., significally adv., and signi. 
Jictan sb., have also been employed, 

1896 Lady Wllby in Mind (Jan.) 32 Taking advantage of 
the’ child’s endless store of inicicst and curiosity, it ought 
to bo easy to make 'Signifies' or ' Sensifics ’ the most 
attiaetive of studies. 1903 — Ibid. 161 Signifies, then, 
will bring us the philosophy of Significance, i.e. a laising 
of oui whole conception of meaning to a higher and mine 
efficient level. 

Signified, ppl- a, [f. Signify v.] Indicated. 
1638 W. Moiintagu in Btudcmh MSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) I. 277 God fit us for the signified time. 1644 Mil- 
ton A reap. (Aib.) 31 More gently .. then othei ('ourf, .. 
would have endur’d the least signill’d dislike, 1786 A. <>m 
Sacr. Contempt, i. 33 A signified and sealed pmmise of 
eternal life. 

Si’gnifier. [f- ns prec. + -eh L] One who or 
that which signifies ; a signifieator. 

1532 More Confut, Ti tidal c Wks, 383/a He ineatictli y l . 
y° sacrament . . is no cause thereof. .1ml only a bat u sign > fun 
Nt a shewer therof, _ 1586 Lution 1000 Notable Things § 59 
Whosoeuer fall us sickc in that yerc wherein tln-ie is an 
Ecli[)se, and the Signi tiers of the sayd Eclipse be in the As- 
cendent [etc.]. X607 Sdiol. Disc. agst. A ntu hr, 97ltis t mil 
who is the signifier vnto vs of things spirittiall. 1624 [s» e 
Signifying// 1 /- «•]• 1668 Culfeiter & Cole Bai that. ,•/ imt, 
111. vii. 143 It hath Muscles, which Platenis teinis the signi- 
fiers of the Affections of the Mind. 

+ Signifure. Obs. rare. [app. a. OF. *sigui- 
feitre , f. signifier to Signify.] Signification, sign. 

1 1450 Coventry Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 200 My baptyme is 
but signifure Of his baptynie. Ibid. 367 Have not niophHys 
. .Spoke he tokenys in signifure That Cryste xuid deye for 
3our valure ? 

Signify (si’gnifai), v. Also 3-5 Bigne- (3, 5 
singne-), 4-6 signy-; 4-6 sygni- (5 sygne-, 
syni-), 5-6 sygny- (5 syngny-) ; and4-fi, 3-5 
-fie, 4-6 -fye. [ad. signifier (1 2th c., »» j*r<iv. 
signijiar , -ficar , Sp. and I’g. significar, It. signi- 
ficare), ad. L. siguifiedre, f. sign urn Sion sb.] 

1 . trans. To be a sign or symbol of; to icprescut, 
betoken, mean. 

c 1250 Kent, Serin, in O.E. .Vise. 27 pet Gold pet is hricht . 
signefieth ]>e godebeleaue pet is bri> lit ine pegode uistmie- 
mannes hertc. (11340 Hami'di.i: Psalter I’lol., pis hol.e is 
distyngid in tin is fyfty psalnics, in )>e whilk thre stalis of 
cristiu mannys leligtqn is sygnifyd. 1402 Pol. I'oaus (Roll:,) 
II. 56 Foure angels singnelien foure gcneial synues. 1470- 
85 Malory Arthur xm. xiv. 631 'l'he two knyghtes sjgne* 
fyen the two dedely synnes. 1560 D \vs tr. Sletdune's Comm. 
65 b, This signifieth my body. 1597 IIooklu /\d, Pol. \. 
lviii. § 2 The secret grace which they [the saciaments] sigut- 
fie and exhibit. x6xx Biaum. & Ft.. P/ulaster 1. i, Then 
took he up his Gailand and did shew, What every Bower as 
Country people hold, Did signifie. 1687 Drvdln Hind 4- 
P. 1. 424 For what is signify’d and understood, Is, by her 
own confession, flesh and blood. 1729 Butler Serin, Wks. 
1874 II. 56 These words are intended to signify ce1t.1t 11 
forms of civility. 1753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty xi, The 
arrows [of Apollo] may be allowed to signify the sun’s rays, 
1869 Ruskin Q. A ir^ § 8 It may be easy to prove that the 
ascent of Apollo in his chariot signifies nothing but the rising 
of the sun. b 

absol. 1533 Frith Answ. More (1829) 331 Now, if they be 
signs, then they do signify, and are not the very thing itself. 
1652 Gaule Magastrom. 228 Every voyce, therefore, that 
is significative, first of all signifies by the influence of the 
ccelestial harmony. 

t>. To betoken, foreshow, indicate as something 
that is to take place. Also absol, 

13-. AT. A l is. 596 (Laud MS.), pe eye rounde shal signifie 
p.it he shal habbe seignorye Of pis rounde niyddell erd. 
1390 Gowlr Conf. I. 306 A Raven, he whom yit men mat 
1 ake evidence, whanhe crieih.Thatsommisliapp it signefieth. 
C1440 York Myst. xv. 15 Or he be boine in burgh hereby, 
..A sterne shulde schyne and signifie, With lightfull lcnies. 
aisgpICnt de la Toitr(iS6Z) ii,Y willesheweyouwh.it yourc 
auisiou sigmfiethe. c 1475 Brut (190S) 603 pete aperjil m 
pe ffu inament a gret sterre, -whiche symfied gretsotw, iV. 
inyschef bat fjlle afterward. 1530 Palsgr. 718, 1, I s.uve 
a maivaylouse tliyng in the ajre jesleiday what so ever it 
dothe -signifye. 1665 Cow iky in Johnson I„P. (i86S) 8 
What this signifies, or may come to 111 time, God know, ; if 
it be ominous it can end in nothing less than hanging. 

2 . Of words, etc. : To have the import or mean- 
ing of; to mean, denote. 

ci 1300 Cursor M. 22988 Ierom sais . . pat Iosapliat mat 
sjgmfi Vr lauetd dome. 12x400 Pistill of Susan 2S7 What 
signefyes, gode sone, pesc sawes pat pou seis? X432-50 tr. 
lligdtn (Rolls) II. 151 For dal in the langage of theyine 
signifiethe parte, c 15x0 More PicusWki,. x8/x Thi- name 
Jesus signifieth a sauioure. x6xo Holland Camden’s Brit, 
(1637) 204, 1 have heard likewise, that Caer in the Syriack 
tongue, signified, a Citie. 1696 Whiston Th. Earth it, 
(1722) 173 The very Name of Typhon., signifies a Deluge 
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or Inundation. 1770 J. CLunBE 1 Wise. Tracis II. 141 Which 
is expressed by a word in the Hebrew, that signifies to ini- 
tiate. 1837 P. Keith Sot. Lex. 40 The autumn is desig- 
nated by a term signifying the fail of the leaf. 1876 Tait 
Rec. Aav. Phys. Set", (ed. 3) 363 We now employ the term 
Energy to signify the power of doing work. 

ahsol. 1668 H. More Div. Dial. iv. xiii. (1713) 315 You 
are to understand, .that the Kingdom of Goa in the New 
Testament signifies variously. 1681T. Ft atm an Heraclitus 
Ridens No. 66 (1713) II. 161 Conscience and Honesty me 

f eneral Words, and signify, accoiding to the mind of the 
peaker. 

3. To make known, intimate, announce, declare. 
1*97 R Glouc (Rolls) 3733 Me duped him Vterpendragon 
|?at was to singnefie pat merlm him clupede diagon 
in is piophecye. 1382 Wyclif Acts xi. 28 Oon of hem., 
signyfiede bi the spirit a greet hungir to comynge in al the 
roundnesse of erthis. c 1400 Rom. Rose 7165 Thus mythe 
wole our book signifie, That while Petre hath maistiie May 
never Johan shewe welle his myght. 1313 Douglas AEncui 
vii. v. 141 The self stranger, quham fatale destane Signifyit 
to cum lurth of ane wncouth stede To be his son in law. 
1560 Daus ti. Sleidane's Comm. 228 It is reported not onlie 
in Germany, but also sygnyfyed oute of Italye, and other 
places. 1604 E. G[rimsione] D’ Acosta's Hist. Indies vi. v. 
442 A man of iudgemenl may aske, how they could signifie 
their conceptions by figures. 1663 Gerbier Counsel d 5, 
When no living creature was come from Europe into that 
part of America to signifie that newes. 1749 Fielding Tom 
Jones (1773) III. 69 The ’squire and the parson . . were smoak- 
ing theii pipes together, when the arrival of the lady was 
first signified. *781 Gibbon Decl. <$■ P. xix. (1787) II. 132 
His first step was to signify a concise and haughty mandate. 
1837 Lockhart Scott HI. x. 324 In compliance with Scott's 
wish as signified in the letter last quoted. 1884 Graphic 
16 Aug. 162/3 Her Majesty has signified her intention of 
subscribing 200/. to the Building Fund, 
lb. Const, to (f unto). 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 127 To slgnefie to 
pope and to prelate, How this world is a thurghfare ful of 
woo. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xvii, 65 He. .stroof wyth hym- 
self by what wayes he myghte signyfie it vnto her.. for to 
gyue her lesse sorowe. 1360 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 
226 b, The Duke of Saxon and the Lant7grave immediatly 
signifye to themperonr by letters the whole matter. 1397 
Morlky lntrod. Mus. Ded., To publish these labors of mine 
vndei your name.. to signifie unto the woild my thankfull 
mind. 1605 Camden Rem., Allusions (1623) 140 It was also 
signified vnto him, they weie borne in.. Northumberland. 
1689 Col, Rec. Penney Iv. 1 . 300 He thought they were obliged 
to y e Govr. for signifying these things to them. 1776 Adam 
Smith W. N. x. ii (1904) 1. 13 Nobody ever saw one animal, 
by Its gestures and natural cries, signify to another, this is 
mine, that yours. 185s Macaulay J/ist. Eng. xviii. IV. 162 
A pi ince who obstinately 1 efused to comply with the general 
wish of his people signified to him by Ins Parliament. 

+ 4. To compare, liken to something. Obs. 

1436 Sir G. Haye Law Arms (S.T. S.) 284 The quhyte 
colour, .is signyfyitto the vertu ofpuiitee. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur xvii. ix. 703 Wei oughte oure loid be sygnefyed to 
an hei te, 

f 5. To hint at. Obs. rare, 

1513 More Rich. Ill (1883) 70 Other thinges, which the 
saicl woi shipful doctor rather signified then fully explaned. 

+ 0. To notify or infoim (a person). Obs. 

1323 Ld. Berners Eroiss. I. lxxxvi. 108 Sir Gaultier of 
Manny sent certayne messangers to the kyng of Eng- 
lande, signyfieng hym howe [etc.]. 1566 in Marsden Court 
Adm. (Selden) II. 135 Plezeth your. .Loidshipp to he signi- 
fyed that I have receivid your.. writ of supersedeas to me 
dyrectid. x6xo Heywood Gold. Age > m. i, Messengers dis- 
patch’d to signifie My sonne of our distresse. [1690 Locke 
Hum. Und. 11. xiv. § 23 Without some regular periodical 
Returns, we could not.. signify others the Length of any 
Duration.] 

7. intr. To be of importance or consequence; 
to have significance ; to avail or matter : a. With 
aclvs., as much, little , nothing , or in questions 
with what. 

1661 Marvell Corr. Wks. (Grosart) II. 38 The House left 
Liddall to piosecute him at law, but I believe it will not 
signify much. 1686 tr. Chardin's Trav. Persia 33 But it 
signify'd little, a 1713 Burnet Own Tune (1724) II. 38 His 
speech signified nothing towards the saving of himself. *737 
Foote Authors, Lord 1 what signifies carrying such a lum- 
b’ring thing about? x8i8 Scott Hrt, Midi, iii, ‘ It signifies 
little,’ replied Captain Porteous; ‘your pain will be soon 
at an end ’. 1843 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 1 . 27 Condemned 
Praetextatus must be, and what did it signify by what sem- 
blance of law or justice ? 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 30 
What signifies repugnance? Truth is truth howe’er it strike, 
b. Without, qualifying word. 

1677 W. Hughes Man of Sin it. iii. 48 Is he not made to 
stand by as a Cypher, when she alone must signifie in all 
these Devotions? 1743 Bulkeley & Cummins Voy.S. Seas 
14 The Captain’s Answer was, It does not signify. 1762-71 
H. Walpole Vertu e's A need. Paint. (1786) III. ii3The anec- 
dotes of Cooper's life are few ; nor does it signify ; his works 
are his history. 1817 Lady Granville Lett. (1894) 1 . 91 His 
eye is still bloodshot, but nothing to signify. 1894 Baring- 
Gould Kitty Alone II. 136 There was no metaf to signify 
at the butt-end. 

Signifying, vbl. sb. [f. prec. + -INO 1.] Signi- 
fication, intimation, indication. 

13.. K. Alis. 387 (Laud MS.), pe kyng.. had berof dot- 
aunce,..Andbad hem telle of whiche bing It mi^th besigni- 
fieyng ? 1382 Wyclif 1 Mac. vii. 45 Thei sungen in trumpis 
after hem with signyfiyngus. C1450 Lovelich Merlin 2868 
Tlianne of merlyne often axede pe kyng what of the dragouns 
was hesignefyeng. iS3SCovERDAu;/jniuAxx.3 Itisatoken 
and signifienge of the thinge, that after thie yeare shal 
come vpon Egipte and Ethiopia. _ 1380 Hollyband Treas. 
Fr. Tong, Denoncement, a signifying, a declaring. 1664 H. 
More Myst. Iniq. 33 Signes appropriated to the signifying 
of that honour we owe to God. 
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Signifying,///, a. [-ing 2 .] That signifies 
or denotes; significant, f Signifying figure, num- 
ber'. (see Significant a. 2 b). 

1542 Recorde Gr. Aries (1575) 43 Of those ten one doth | 
signifie nothing. , . The other nyne are called Signifying 
figures. 1379 Fulke Heskuts' Pari. 69 The same offering 
..is called the passion, .of Chiist,.. in a signifying mysteiie. 
1624 Bedell Lett. xii. 161 If. .you finde you haue taken 
mame nullities for signifying numbers, manie smaller 
signifiers foi greater; conect the totall. 1644 Bulwrr 
Chiral, 2 There is a signifying voyce in the naturall signes 
of the Hand. 

Signing (sai’nirj), obi. sb. [f. Sign ©.t-f-iNG*.] 

1. The action of making or appending one’s sig- 
nature ; confiimation by signature. 

_ 1611 Cotgr., Signature, a signature, signing, subscrib- 
ing. > 1655 Nicholas Papers (Camden) II. 329 Since the 
signeing of my letter I received yours of Jun. 1st. 1711 
Steele Sped. No. 82 p 1 My Steward brings his Receipt 
ready for my Signing. 1771 Luukombe Hist. P> int. 102 A 
patent ready drawn lor queen Elizabeth’s signing. 1809 R. 
Langford Inti od. Trade 20 The signing and endorsement 
must be.attested by one witness. 1833 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xvii. IV. 104 The .signing of the treaty was defen ed 
till the Lords Justices, .should arrive. 

2. Eccl. The action of making the sign of the cross. 

1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. II. via 84 They made 

seveial signings with the cross. 1877 J. D. Chambers 
Divine 1 Vorship 362 The number and time of these Signings 
certainly vaiied. 

Si gning, ///• a, [-ING 2 .] That signs ; entitled 
to sign ; esp. signing officer (see quot. 186 /). 

1803 Collingwood 28 Oct. in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) 
VII. 219 Signed by yourself. First Lieutenant and signing 
Officers. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word Bk. 624 A document. . 
certified by the signing officer and the suigeon. Ibid. 626 
Signing officers, the captain, senior lieutenant, master and 
purser (now paymaster). 

Signior, etc. : see Signok. 

Signioresse, variant of Seignoress. 

Signless (sai’nles), a. [f. Sign sb. -t- -less.] 

1. Destitute of a sign, sign-boaid, or sign-post. 

1684 S. G. Angl. Spec. 482 Their Signless Houses are a 

Sign of Rich and Eminent inhabitants. 1887 Hissey lloli- 
fay on Road xgo The modem hotel, of couise, is signless. 
1903 Smart Set IX. xxo That signless, dusty road. 

2. Math. Of quantities : Having no sign of direc- 
tion ; having no distinction of positive or negative. 

1873 Stewart & Tait Unseen Universe iii. § 97 We now 
deal with quantities which cannot possess direction,, .and 
are therefore all to be treated . .as signless quantities... Now 
mass is of course a signless quantity. 

3. Making no sign ; motionless. 

1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh vm. 59s Poems. .Which 
moved me in seciet, as the sap is moved Instill March- 
bianches, signless as a stone. 

Sign-manual. [Sign sb. + Manual a. i.] 

1. An autograph signature (esp. that of the sove- 
reign) serving to authenticate a document. 

1428 E. E. Wills 83 And perto I point iny signet and my 
syne manuell. 1459 Rolls Parlt. V, 351/2 All the Lordes 
..and every of theym,.settyngtheito his Seale and Signe 
manuell, as here under appei it 11. 1336 Wardr. Acc. Hen. 
VI J I in Archceologia IX. 252 Geven under oiue signe 
manuelle, at oure castilleof Wyndesore. 1360 in Feuilierat 
Revels Q, Eliz. (1908) 112 Thiese our Letties signed with 
our signemanuell shalbe your sufficient warraunt, 1648 
Cuas. I Let. in Thoms Notes on Combe Martin (1902) 37 
Giuen under our Sign Manuel At Court at Newport. x688 
Penusylv. Arch. I. 103 Untill Wee shall send you New 
Orders, under Our sign manual. 1724 Swift Drapier's 
Lett. iii. Wks. 1731 VIII. 323 Orders, and Directions,., 
have been issued under the Royal Sign Manual. 176a T. 
Hutchinson Hist. Mass. (1763) 344 They were distinguished 
by King James. ,, by a letter under his sign manual. 18x8 
Scott Let. in Lockhart (1837) IV. iv. 113 The Crown-room 
.. was opened by certain (Jommissioneis, under authority 
of a sign-manual. x86j Ii. Cox Instit. hi. vi. 671 The 
Royal sign-manual, or signature of the Sovereign, is usually 
written on the upper-left-hand corner of the instrument. 
1898 Bodley France 111. iii. II. 142 A personage, .who, by 
his sign-manual, can soften the severity of the revenue 
officials. 

fig. 1894 Mrs. Dyan Man’s Keeping (1899) 58 The hand- 
shake, sign-manual of fealty. ., did not pass between them. 

2. A sign made •with the hand or hands. 

1841 Catlin N. Amer. Ind. (1844) I. xvi. 116 Commands 
which were uniformly given by signs manual, 
t Srgnment l . Obs. In 5 si(g)ne-, C sygne- 
ment. [ Aphetic form of Assignment : cf. Sign v.'d] 
Assignment, appointment. 

1429 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 147 He isredy to delyvir hym, 
and not abasshe, By signementof the kyng, tyme and place. 
1479-81 Rec. St. Maiy at Hill (1905) 106 Item, payd to 
Nevell the iremonger at the synement of the parysshe for 
diuerse stuffe boght of hym. 1523 Lu. Berners Froiss. II. 
xxxix. lax They were payde of tlieyr wages, or had suflfy- 
cyent sygnement, so y ( they were pleased. 

t Si’gameat Obs.— 1 [f. Sign z*. 1 ] A body of 
persons who have signed a document or agreement. 

a x66o Contemp. Hist. Irel. (Ir. Archsol. Soc.) I, 223 They 
name the former signmeut the Assembly of Ireland both 
Nobles and Comons;.. all the nobilitie of the faction did 
signe to this Henritian oathe. 

II Signor (sPnyoi), sb. Also 6-9 signior (7 
-iour, -ier). [It. signor, reduced form of signore 
Signore, = Sp. seflor, P g. senhor, F. seigneur L. 
senior-em , acc. of senior Senior a. and sb. See 
also Seigneur and Seignior.] 

1. In Italian use, or with reference to Italians : 

A term of respect placed before the name of a man ' 


in addressing him or speaking of him, now equi- 
valent to the English ‘ Mr.’ 

1584-7 Greene Tntavieron of Lou e it. Wks. (Grosart) 
III. 140 By my faith (Signior Aretino) you haue found such 
a knot in a Rysh as will bee so hard to vntye as Goidias 
was 1396 Shaks. Tam, Shr. 11. i, 85 A thousand thankes 
signior Gremio. 1603 B. Jonson Volpone 1. i, Signior Cor- 
uino, come most wisht for 1 1756 Genii. Mag. VI. 648/1 
These are the Thoughts of Signioi Muffei. 1756-7 tr. 
ICeysler's Trav. (1760) III. 350 The houses of. the signiors 
Verzi, Pompeii, and Pellegrini, x8x8 Shelley Tasso 3 Did 
you inform his Grace that Signor Pigna Waits with state 
papers for his signature? Ibid 13 O trust to me, Signor 
Malptglio, Those nods [etc.]. 1863 Chambers's Encycl. V. 
637/1 Rata/zi. .was succeeded in office by Signor Farini. 
.fig, 1630 J. Tayi or (Water P.) Whs. Ddd i, Mounsieur 
Claret, and sweet Signior Sacke. 

Tt>. Used without the name, as a form of address, 
equivalent to ‘ sir’ in English. 

1390 Shaks. Com. Err. 1 v. i. 36 Good Signior take the 
stranger to my. house. 1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of 
Humour iv. iii, O but Signior, had you such a wife as 
mine is. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe The Italian i, The stranger 
..said, ‘Signor, your steps ate watched’. 1842 Lover 
Handy Andy iv, ‘Isn't one fight a day enough for you, 
signor ? 1 said the doctor. 1863 1 Ouida ’ Held in Bondage 
(1870) 68 Thank you, signor, a thousand thanks 
G. An Italian gentleman, esp. a singei. 

X779 Sheridan C/iiic 1. i, Haven’t we the Signors and 
Signoras calling here, sliding their smooth semibreves ? 1782 
V. Knox Ess. (1819) II. cxvi. 290 The door is always open 
to player signiors and signioras. 

2. A person of note or distinction ; one having 
rank or authority; a gentleman or nobleman; an 
overlord. See also Grand signior. 

at 577 Sir T. Smith Comm w. Eng. {1609) 12 Amonge 
whom there is no right Lawe nor Commonwealth compact 
but onely the will of the Lord and Signior. 1630 Massinger 
Picture 11. ii, You Signiers Haue no businesse with the 
souldier. 163a Lithgow Trav. it. 63 The commodity of 
which redounds yeaiely to the Venetians, for they are Sign- 
iors thereof. 1668 R. L’Estrangk Vis. Quevedo (1708) 50 
You know they are Cavaliers and Signiors already, and now 
(forsooth) they have an Itch upon them to be Princes. 1748 
Smollett Roderick Random lxvi, [He] promised to procuie 
for us the company of an English signior. 1803 Syd. Smith 
Wks. (1859) I- 5 b/ 2 The great mass of tenitorial propi ietors 
in Denmark are the signiors, possessing fiefs with very ex- 
tensive privileges. 1883 J. Payn Talk of Town I. 47 Wise 
and leverend signors may well have learnt by experience 
to take tiifiing annoyances with equanimity. 

f Signor, v. Obs,~ l In 6 signour. [a. OF. 
signourer, seignorer, etc., f. seignor Seigneur.] 
intr. To have lordship. 

1359 Kal. Shepherds xxxviii. (Wally) kvb, Leo hath the 
gieat trees, that is to say he signouretli ouer them. 

II Signora (s iv?5 1 a). Also 7-8 signiora. [It. 
signora, - Sp. seflora, Pg. senhora, a fern, formed 
on signore, etc. : see Signor sb.] A term of respect 
applied to Italian ladies, conesponding to ‘ Mrs.’ 
and * Madam ’ in English; hence (with a , the , eLc.), 
a lady of Italian nationality. 

a. 1636 Massinger Gt. Dk. Florence iv. i, I am in piivate 
to conferee a while With this Signiora. 1634 Gayton Pleas. 
Notes 1. vi. 19 The acts [of] Chivalry of the twenty four 
Signiora’s. X766 [Anstey] Bath Guide x, But talks of the 
Op’ras and his Signioia, Cries bravo, benissimo, biavo, 
Encora. 1773 Ann. Reg. 11, 63 Anecdotes of Signiora 
Gabrieli, the celebrated Opera Singer. 

p. 1766 Smollett Trav. v. 1 . 6j An Italian signora makes 
no scruple of telling you [etc.]. 1806 Surr Winter in 
London III. 39 ‘This is Francis's writing beyond all ques- 
tion,’ said the signora. 1821 Byron in Moore Life (1832) 
V. 263 Got off my horse to walk in an avenue with a 
Signora for an hour. 1847 C. Bronx e J. Eyre xxvii, I 
sought my ideal of a woman amongst English ladies, French 
countesses, Italian signoias, and German Gr.ifinnen. I 
could not find her. 

|| Signore (stW’re). [It., the fuller form of 

signor ,] — Signor. 

1594 [see Signory 3]. 1622 Peacham Compl. Gent. i. 15 In 
Naples .. euery base groome ..must be termed Signore. 
1641 Milton Ch, Govt. n. i, I know Bilson hath decipbei'd 
us all the galanteries of Signore and Monsignore. 1820 T. S 
Hughes Trav. I. ix. 267 That worthy signore was enjoying 
his siesta. 1836 Boker Betrothal. in. iii, I have an airy 
weapon that can . . make our satin signore Grovel for life. 

|| Signoria (sziPdrfa). [It.,>=Sp. sehoria, Pg. 
senhoria , F. seigneurie : cf. Signory.] The govern- 
ing body of some of the old Italian republics, esp. 
that of Venice. 

xs4g Thomas Hist, Italic 79 b, All offices of preeminence, 
as of the Signoria. 1622 in Crt. fy Times Jas. I (1848) Ii 
334 The V enetian ambassador gave notice of such a thing . . , 
by order, as he said, from the signoria. 1686 Aclionby 
Painting Illustr. 362 When a Fisherman presents the 
Signoria of Venice with Saint Mary’s Ring. 1763 B>it. 
Mag. IV. 327 His Excellency then made his speech to the 
Doge, and Signoria, in the English language. 1841 W. 
Spalding Italy (fit. Isl. II. 276 Few towns appear to have 
fined so ill as Siena, in which.. for the signoria he also 
nominated the first set of members. 

Signorial (s/nyoo-rial), o. [f. Signory + -al. 
Cf. Seignorial.] Pertaining to a signory. 

1873 Maine Hist. Inst. v. 123 The legacy from tribal 
sovereignty to sig norial privilege. 1883 Symonds I tal. 
Byways iv. 6g They legaraed knighthood as a part of their 
signorial paiade, 

|| Signorina (szn y m-na). [It., dim. of signoa 
Signora.] The Italian term of respect applicable 
to a young unmarried lady. 
x8zo T. S, Hughes Trav. I. ii. 42 A long story about a 
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beautiful signorina of ancient times. 1884 F. M. Crawford 
Roman Singer I. 31 The signorina was bom here. Ibid. 7a 
My time is yours, signorina. 

tsigno'rity. Ohs. rare. In 5 sygnyoryte, 
fisignioritie, 8 -ty. [Cf. OF. seigvouriH (Gorlef. ), 
med.L. scnioritas. See also Seign(i)oritv.] Loid- 
ship, government. 

a 1529 Skelton Col. Clonic 927 They sliewe them poly tyke, 
Pretemiyng grauyte And sygnyoiyte, With all solempnyte. 
1547 Bai dwin hi or. Philos. 29 The Athenians and Megar- 
enes bad made great warre. .to haue had the signioritie of 
liis [Solon’s] countiy Salamina. 1792 Sibly Occult Sci. I. 
26 Besides these signiorities of the sun, ntoon and planets, 
the fixed stars have also theii principalities in the heavens. 

t Si’gnorize, V. Ohs. Also signiorize. [f. 
Signor + -izjs, or ad. obs. F. signoris(s)-, signor is-, 
lengthened stem of sign-, se{i)gnonr, f. seigneur 
Seigneur. See also Seignokize v.] 

1 . intr. To rule, reign, have or exercise dominion. 
Usually const, in or over. 

0. *594 Kyd Cornelia in. iii. eia Now Caesar.. Sits 
sigmormng in her seate. 1612 J. Davies (Hei ef.) Muse's 
Sacr. Wks. (Grosart) II. 49/1 Let that which thou mad'.st 
not, neuer signiorize O’er me that thou hast made, a 1658 
HswYTSer/u. 171 (Todd), At the time that Hewastocome, 
Judah must lose the scepter ; not then to mle or signiorize 
in Judah. 

(3 . *594 Kyd Cornelia 1. 55 So many Nations. .Ore whom 
(saue heauen) nought could signonze. 1613 tr. Me.xia's 
Treas. Anc. 4 Mod. Times 26/2 To the perdition of him 
[Adam] who had bin Created to Signorize and beare 
Maistry over alt Beastes in the World. x6gx Howell 
Venice 24 Upon the Continent of Italie She [Venice] doth 
Signorize over three entire Provinces. 

b. W iLh it : To play the master, rare. 
xfin Cotgr., Fairs Ic dsssus, to domineere, to signorize it. 

2 . irons. To govern, control, exercise dominion 
or rule over (anything). 

ijg4 Kyd Cornelia hi. ii. 8 Rome, thou are tam'd, and th’ 
earth.. Doth laugh to see how thou art signiorizd. 1600 
Fairfax Tasso iv. xlvi, As proud as he, that signoriseth 
hell. X602 J. Davies (Heref.) Mirum in Modiou Wks. 
(Grosart) 1. 8/2 There doth shee hit. .And by hir might doth 
signiorize the Minde. Ibid. 26/2 Alphons, the tenth that 
Spaine did signiorize. 

Hence + Si-gnorizing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. Obs. 
*588 Kyd Househ. Phil. Wks. (1901) 261 Admonition , . 
vttered with more austeritie and signiorising lermes. 1393 
Nashe Christ's T. Wks. (Grosart) IV. 89 Eleazer. .was the 
first that seminarizd tliys hope of signionzing and freedome 
amongst them. *609 J. Davies (Heref.) Holy Rood Wks. 
(Grosart) I. 26/1 Fraile-Fleshes signiorizing Tyrant, fell. 

t Srgnorship, Obs. rare. In 7 signior-. [f. 
Signor j£.] The rank or condition of a signor. 
Used as a form of address. 

*636 Massinger Gt. Dk. Florence tv. i, 'Tis a device, .as 
shal make your Signiorship know I have not beene your 
Butlar for nothing. 1637 — Guardian i. i, Make choice Of 
either title, which your signiorship please. 

Signory (sf-nyori). Forms : u. 5 Sc. sigen- 
iery(l), 6 sygneoury, 6-7 signiorie, 6-9 sign- 
0 ry. 0 . 5 Sc. signery, 6-7 sygnory (6 eying-), 
signorie (6 sygn-), 5- signory. [Originally a. 
OF. signerie, signorie , etc., varr. of seignorie (see 
Seigniory) , subsequently influenced by It. signoria 
(see Signoria).] 

X. Lordship, domination, rule. 

a. c 1375 Jtf. Leg. Saints xxxvii. ( Vincent ) 106 Othir til 
our goadis sacrify & liaf riches & sigeniery [riel. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas, xi. (Percy Soc.) 44 Makyng them lese 
theyr worthy sygneoury. 1594 Kyd Cm nelia m. iii. 107 
Th’ inextinguible thyrst of signiorie. 1604 T. Wright 
Passions v. § a. 2x6 His Lord and Maister will give him 
signiorie and authority over all he possesseth. 163a W. 
Lithgow Trot/, it. 64 The Signiory thereof belougeth to 
Venice. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 140 This our recognition 
of a signiory paramount. 1818 Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) 

1. 423 The same sanction was given to those tempoiaiy 
delegations, of the signiory to a prince. 011850 Rossetti 
Dante $ Circle 1. (1874) 232 My heart, my mind, and all 
my life, Are given in bondage to her signiory, 

ft. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxviii. ( Margaret ) 330 And sa 
thru his ded mychtely of deid [he] oure-come pe signery. 
*1440 Generydes 6980 He was a man of giete renown, 
Sowdon of perce with all his signory. 15*3 Ld. Berners 
Freda. I. xxvii. 41 The ysle of Creth, the which was vnder 
their sygnorie.. *533 Bellendkn Livy m. xvii. (S. T. S.) 

II. 17 Qulxat signorie, quhat wikkit empire is this. ,]>at ;e 
pretend V. 1600 Holland Livy xxvi. i. 582 To..retume 
unto their old alleagence and obedience to their wonted 
signorie of Rome, a 1660 Cauietnp, Hist. Irel. (Ir. Archseol. 
Soc.) II, 166 His..designe is noe other things then the 
temporal! signorie of this distracted kingdome. 1875 
Maine Hist. Inst. v. 123 Eldest son after eldest son suc- 
ceeded to the signory. 

b. Authority or supremacy expressed in looks 
or bearing, rare. 

159 8 Yong Diana 443 They sa we two louely Shepherdesses 
(though by their coye lookes shewing a kfnde of signorie 
and statehnesse aboue any other). 1B56 Mrs. Browning 
A nr. Leigh iv. 300 Among the gallery portraits of our 
fbteheadh/ n0t & sweeter s 'gnory Than this pure 
2 . A loidship, domain, territory, 
o._*5$ 5 Eden Decades (Arb.) an The kyngedomes and 
sigmones whiche confine with the sayde sea. 160s Verste- 
CAN D fc . mull Vi. (1628) 181 Their pmper Signkries 
Lordships or places which they possessed. 1698 Fryer 
Acc. B. India. & P. 51 This region of Malabar ris divided 
into several Petit Sigmones. 1796 H. Hunter tr Si - 
Pierre s Sind. Nat. ( 1799) HI. 673 They were empowered 
to receive gifts and bequests of money, houses, lands, 
sigmones, nay even of slaves. ’ 


transf. 1607 J. Davies (Heref.) Sumrna. Totalis Wks. 
(Grosait) I. 11/1 These thrust out Reason of her Signiorie 
(The Braines) where eist she sate in Siluer Thione. 

ft. a *533 Ld, Berners Huon cxiv. 404 To conquere agayne 
your herytage, londy-., and sygnoi yes. 1598 Srow Suiv. 1. 
(1603) 3 The slate, comunaity or.hignory of the Trinobanles. 
1613 Purciias Pilgrimage v. viii. 412 To divide the soile 
into many Stgnones and Kingdomes. 1670 Milton Hist. 
F.ng. 1. Wks. 1851 III. *5 Ills Sons. .won them Lands and 
Signoi ies in Geimnny. 1753 Richardson Grttndison (1781) 
V. xxix. 202, 1 shall take a Mew of the works projecting by 
the Duke of Modena, in order to lender his little Signoiy 
considerable. 

' 1 * 3 . = Signorship. Obs. rare~\ 

*594 Caiiew Huarte's Exam. Wits 223 Signore, your 
signoiy shall vnderstand, that souldiers who haue enioyed 
the libertle of Italy, cannot content themselues to make 
abode in Spain. t 

4 . A governing body, esp. that of Venice or 
other mediaeval Italian republic. Cf. Signoria. _ 

*604 T. Wright Passions v. 139 The Arcadian signorie 
consider.. the inhabitants.. barbarous, sanage, and wild. 
1612 W. Shiite tr. Fougas'.es's Venice II. 481 A goodjy 
Chinch, .whither the Signoiy and Cleigy doe ycorely goe in 
procession. 1632 M. Needham ti. Se/den's Mare ( V. 99 The 
Venetians and their Signiory for vei y many ages have been 
and aie in possession of the aforesaid Gulf. 1756 Nugent 
Gt. Tour , Italy III. 138 The legislative authority is lodged 
in the gi eat senate, consisting of the signoi y, and 400 noble- 
men. The signory consists of the Doge and twelve, oilier 
members. 1820 .Byron Mar. Lalieio t. L 3 But still the 
Signory is deep in council.. *837 Hallam Hist. Lit. 1. iii. 

8 39 The Palazzo Vecchio, in which the signiory of Florence 
held their councils. 1873 Ditou Twophteens IV. xx. viii. 
108, ‘ I hear on good authority,' said Fisher to the. Signory, 

‘ that Caidinal Wolsey is not now in favour of n divorce '. 

Sign-post. [Sign sb.] 

1 . A pos,t supporting a sign, usually that of an 
inn or shop. 

162a Fletcher Chances m, i. If this geer hold, Best hang 
a sign-post up, to tell the Signtoi s, I-Iere ye may have lewd- 
ness at Liveue. 1642 Milton Apol. Smed. Wks. 1851 III. 
258 Ilung out like a loling .signe.post to call passengers. 
1670 Moral St. Bug. 02 A good Inn hath very .seldome n 
bad Sign-post. *711 Addison Sped. No. 28 T 3 When did 
the Lamb and Dolphin ever meet, except upon a Sign-Post V 
1784 Cowi'ER Task iv. 483 Fell Discord,. .Perch'd on the 
.sign-post, holds with even hand Her undecisive .scales. 
*8x8 Byron Juan 1. ii, [They] fill'd their sign-posts then, 
like Wellesley now. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Bvg. v. I. O34 
The signpost of the White Hart Inn served for a gallows. 
1876 Bancroft Hist. U.S. III. xix. gai He.. was menaced 
with being hanged, like Porteus of Edinburgh, upon a sign- 
post, if he did so. 

fig. *889 Doyle Micah Clarke *07 We.. were gazing 
in silence at this sign-post of death, when, .a bundle of rags 
. .at the foot of the gallows began suddenly to move. 

b. attrib. and Comb,, as sign-post dattber , 
painter, painting, picture . 

1677 Dryden To Lee 51 But how should any sign-post 
dauber know The worth of Titian or of Angelo? *68* — 
Medal Kp,, But Sign-post painting will serve the turn to 
remember a Friend by. *751 Earl Orrery Rem. Swift 
(1752) 83 While there remained a sign-post painter in the 
world. 1779 Mirror No. 9 Those same Latin scraps,., 
which you sometimes hang out by way of sign-post inscrip- 
tion at the top of your paper. 1815 L. Simonij Tour Gt. 
Brit. II. 2xC, I never saw such a collection of miserable 
sign-post pictures any where before. 

2 . A guide- ot direction-post, set up to indicate 
the proper road to a place ; a finger-post. 

1863 Ld. Lytton King' of Arnasis 1, 11. iii, The stretched 
forefinger of a common sign-post. *88p G ret ton Memory's 
Harkback 149 , 1 came to a signpost directing me to the left. 
II Signxtm (si-gnym). PI. signa. [L., see 
Sign jp.] A maik or sign. 

1848 Scottish frnl. Topogr. I. 296/2 The sword hilts [are] 
filagreed over with peculiar signa, probably cabalistic charms 
for the prevention of witchcraft. 1862 Chambers's Bncycl. 

III. 638/2 In addition to his subscription, the notary was 
foimerly in use in Scotland to add his signi/m, which was a 
flourish of the pen. X875 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. 
Terms, Signa, characteis and signs in mediaeval music, 
t Sigrim (also sigrums), obs. var. Isegrim. 
a 1300 Vox !$■ Wolf 'in Hazl. B. P. P. I. 62 Quod the vox: 
' Wo is now there ? Iche wene hit is Sigiim that ich lieie ’. 
ct 430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc,) x6g The sleyghti fox 
. . And sigi unis chief wardeyn of the folde. 

Sih, obs. pa. t. of See v. Siiit(e, sihpe, obs. 
ff. Sight. Sihte, pa. t. of Siche v. to sigh. 
Siik, sijk, obs. ff. Sick a. Sijken, var. Siok v. 
Sijt, obs. f. Site. 

Sik, obs. form of Sic a., Sick, Sike, Sikh. 
Sika (srka). [ad. Japanese sika deer.] A 
species of deer (Cervtts sika) native to Japan and 
Mnnchiuia. 

1891 in Cent. Diet. 1898 IVestm. Gaz. 25 Feb. 4/3 The 
elk, the Virginian deer, and the Japanese and Manthmian 
sikas. 1900 Q. Rev. July 202 The Japanese sika, Chinese 
swamp deer and hybrids live wild in the state forests. 

Slke, Syke (saik), sb. 1 north, and Sc. Forms : 
a. 4- syke, 6 sy(e)k, 9 seyke. 0 . 7- sike, 8-9 
siok (9 saik), [The northern form repr„ OE. sic 
Sitoh, Cf. ON .. sik, Icel. slki, Norw. sik, sike, 
Da, sig (MDa. siig, sige), in the same sense.] 

1 . A small stream of water, a rill or streamlet, 
esp. one flowing through flat or marshy ground, 
and often dryin summer; a ditch or channel through 
which a tiny stream flows. 

In former times freq. used as a boundary between lands, 
fields, etc. (cf. sense 2), 

[c 1x69 in Dugdale Monast, Angl. (1830) VI. 236 Ex alia 


parte nigrae quercus, usque ad sicaniPolteikeved, quae cadit 
in Ring, a 12*4 Liber de Metros I. 78 U.sque ad primuni 
sicuni ex aquilonali parte de Lilisyhatrs.] 

a. c 1330 R, Brunne Citron. 1 1 'at e (Rolls) 81G5 Sykes do 
je gintie & groupe, pe water jirr-inne men sch.d sroupe, 
*375 Harbour Bruce xi. 300 The .sykis alswa thair tlumu; 
Sail put thame to confusioune. c 1423 t'a\t. Persev. 4.7 in 
Macro Plays, Myth I lyde be .sompe syki*,..cenis bnnne 
schulde I be fryke. c 1480 Hknkmson /• aides, Tiial h.n 
x\xvi, To fetche wattei this fiaudfull foxe furth fine, Sytle. 
lingis aliak lie sm ht vnto anu syke. *573 Kott. Roc IV. 
152 Stakyng of serteyne pl.inkes in tlie incdmyi's min 
serteyne syckes, *596 Dai.rvmbik tr. Leslie's Hist. S.oti. 
I. 145 Ouir dykes and dubis, sykes ami seuehes thay smihl 
spang and leip. 1664-5 Ad 16-17 ('has. 1 1 , c. n g 1 Foity 
ALres..in. Tliurlby Fenn..are to be left for Lakes ami 
Sykes foi the teteipl of Waters. 1726 Thkkiki.ld .Slop, 
llibej n. 138 Marsh Marygold.rin the small Sykes 01 
wateiy Plashes of moist Meadows., copiously. *8x8 Hum t 
Lett. II. 4 My lake is 'i. 1 a n.’ll -1. n y In As but sykes, 
a 1849 H« CoLKKtiici: I 'ten 1 iiri= ) II ijJ lie prized the 
stream that turned the weaumest mills Less man the syke 
that trickles down the fell. *889 Kaink Hist. Homing- 
borough 1C5 Fenny ground tiaveised by sykes and ditches. 

attrib. *7x9 Mot. Baron C.rt. Stitchitl (S. II. S.) 180 
(bound carrying grass tho' never so roaise, such as that 
called Syke grass. 

ft. x6xx TV. Riding Rec. (1884) 1. 219 The passage at Nolet- 
bridge sike. .is decayed ami many times very dimgeuuis. 
X674 Rav N.C. It 'ords 4 1 A Sike : a little Rivulet. 1787 
Grose Prov. Gloss., Sick, a small stream or rill. 1811 W11 i.an 
in A rchaeologia XVII, 137 Bor-sihe, the name of a place, 
signifies the cottage bv the sike. *83* Hodgson in Kaim- 
Mem. (1858) II. 221 The bed of a sike that runs in the 
direction of the road. 1896 J’lashh.l Sufton-in-Holdenies'. 
13 Cettnin low marshy channels called Sikes'. 

b. A gully ; a dip or hollow, 

*859 W. White Horthumlld. 4 Border 363 On one of the 
slopes, a syke— -that is a gully— was pointed nut to me, »88a 
N. /(• Q. 6th Her. X. 455/1 In Yotkslme syke is undeistood 
to be a dip in the ground. 

t 2. A stretch of meadow; a fluid. Obs. rate. 
1479 Priory of Hexham (Surtees) II. 6 Idem tfenetj > j 
sykes prat i,.. Adam del Hyll itenet] j syk, et r. p. a. i] d. 
1641 II b. nr Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 38 The Mount-bikes is 
dayworkes, and bad in it . .seaven score and two grasse cra ke . 

the wainc-wny into this dose is att the gate a little with- 
in the gate of the Ui eat e-Sikes. *669 Wohi.Ujgh Syst. Agru . 
(i68x) 331 A Sike, a Quillet or Furrow. 

Sike, sb/ Now dial. Forms ; 3 sio, 3-4 sik, 
3-5, 9 sike ; 4-3 syk(o, 9 dial, soik, [var. ofSlCHE 
sb. Cf. Fris. sike a breath.] A sigh. 

axn»s Ancr. R. 284 Jif eiji is Jret nauefl’ nout Jie heorte 
|>us afeited, mid seoruhfule sikes.. grede on ure Ixiuerd. 
c *3To in Wright Lyric P, xxxii. 92 Ich have siked moni 
syk, lemmon, for thin ore. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus lit. Box 
With a sik she sorwfulljr amwerde. c 1386 — Frnnkl. I\ 
136 Thanne wolde she sitte adoun..And seyn right thus, 
with sorweful sikes colde. 14.. Hocclkvb Minor P. xxii. 
364 Vp he threew an heuy syk, And hire awook. 1878 H..y 
Q. 5th Ser. IX. 396 Her give a great sike, and then died. 
1885 Brierley Ab-o'th-Vaie Yanked and fi. (K, D, IJ.), A 
good soik of relief. 

tb. Without ailicle; Sighing. Obs. 
c 1250 Gen. ty F.x. 1239 Dor sat his model in sik and -01 . 
c 131a in Wright Lyra P. xi. 417 Me thuneheth min licite 
wol hreke a two, for sotewe ant sj ke, a 1400 Minot P, 1 u. 1 
fr. Vernon MS. xxix. 61 Wi]>sjk and senve..IIeo sotihte 
wher heo mihte wi|> him mete. 

Sike (saik), v. Now dial. Forms : a. 3-4 
siken, 4-5 sikyn ; 3- sike (5 sijke), 9 dial, soik ; 
5-9 sick (9 dial. sic). 0 . 3 sykeu, 4- syke 
(4 zyke). [var. of Siche v. Cf. MDtu versiken 
to sigh, Fris. sykje to draw breath.] 

1 . intr. To sigh. 

a. cu 75 Lamb. Horn. 43 Summe of )>an tnonne sare 
wepe3. . . Siimme ]>er graninde sikeS. <21225 Ancr. R. yj 
Alle moane soies settefi in ower ]>°uhte, & sikeft to vie 
Louerd. c *290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 122 Seint Thomas wep Iu 
is heorte, and sore bi-gan to sike. a 1320 Sir Tristr. 2621 
Ti istrem . . sikeb, for so|>e to sain, Wip sorwe and miehel 
pain. C1385 Chaucer L.G. IV. 1x65 Dido, -She siketh 
soore, and gan hire selfe turmente, *423 Jas. I Kingis Q. 
xliv. Gif 3e be warldly wight, that dooth me .sike. c 1450 
Pride of Life 163 (Brandi), pou must no nede to sike sore. 
1864 Ramsbottom Lane. Rhymes 17 His mothei,eh. Lord ! 
heaw hoo soikt. 1889 T. Pinnock Black Countty Ann. 67 
(E.D.D.), We chaps cast.. eyes on the ground an’ we siked. 

ft. C1250 Owl .$■ Night. (J.J 1352 pat heo vor summe Mittes 
lore pe yorne bit and sykep sore. 0x310 in Wright Lyric 
P. xxix. 85, I syke when y singe, for sorewe that y se. 1393 
Langl. P. PI. C. xix. 16 1 Now, cartes. ’ ich seide and sykede 
for ioye, c X430 Syr Gener. 1046 Prluelie than be gan tu 
syke. 1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 23 He was seyn ultt n 
..sykyng alow in ha. breste as a manne slepyng li.nl vwpti-. 
1515 Scottish Field 388 in Chetham Misc. (1856), His -i-i- 
vauntes they inaie syke, and sorowe for his sake. 

b. dial. To sob or cry. 

1841 Hartshorni: Salop. Antiq. Gloss., Sike, to ciy, 
lament, sob. 1851 Siernberg Noithampt. Dial., Like, tu 
cry, sob, or violently bewail. 

1 2 . irans. To emit or give (a sigh). Obs.—' 
0x3x0 in Wright Lyric P. xxxii. 93 Ich have siked moni 
syk, lemmon, fur thin ore. 

Sike, var. Sic a., Sick a . and v. Sikel(l, obs. 
forms of Sickle sb. Sikelatotra, var. Ciclaton 
Obs. Bike lies (se, obs. ff. Sickness. Siker, 
obs ; f. Sicker. 

Silret. Now dial. Forms: 3-5, 9 siket (4 
syket), 5-6, 9 sicket, 9 seokefc, [f. Sike sbJ t- 
-et : cf. Sichkt. Recorded chiefly in the Latiaized 
forms sikettus, - etus .] A small watercourse or sike. 
,* 3 <» in Archaeologia (1857) XXXVII. 435 Perquendam 
sikettum qui vocatur Cavereswellebrok- Ibid , Inde per 
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eundem sikettum usque ad . . Kavereshull. 1318-9 in Dug- 
dale Monast. Angl. (1830) VI. 1. 558/1 In longitudine inter 
duos sikettos, quorum unus cadit inter Northwayt et 
Waytwra. 1479 Priory of Hexham (Surtees) II. 16 A fonte 
praedicto yeisus austrum per j sikettum usque Sewynscheles 
moss. Ibid., Per dictum bogg usque quoddain siketum. 
1550 Survey Borders in Hodgson Ivor thumb. (1828) II. in. 
184 From thence till a place over a letche or litle sicket 
called the stepping stones. 1894 Heslop Northumbld. 
Gloss., Sicket, siket, socket, a small syke, a small brook, a 
rivulet. 

Sikh (sik, s/k). Forms : a . 8-9 Seek, Seik, 8 
Seekh, 9 Seikh. ft. 8 Syke, Syo, Sicque, 8-9 Sik 
(9 Sik), 9- Sikli (Sik’h, Sikh). [Hindi sikh (Skr. 
sishya), disciple. The spellings seek(h, slk(h, and 
the pron. (sik), may have been due to association 
with Hind! stkh learning, sikhna to learn.] 

1 . A member of a military community belonging 
to the Punjab, where it was originally established 
as a religious sect by Nanak Shah in the early part 
of the 1 6th century. 

a. 1781 Wilkins in Asiatic Res. (1799) I. 288 That sect 
of people who are distinguished from the worshippers of 
Brahm, and the followers of Mahommed, by the appellation 
Seek. 1784 in Seton-Karr Select, fr. Calcutta Gaz. (1864) 
I. 13 The Seekhs..have plundered all that quarter. x8oo 
Asiatic Ann. Reg. III. 51/x It is imagined he has taken 
refuge in the country of the Seiks. 1830 Encycl. Metro/. 
(1845) XXI. 283/2 rnarg., Seiks. 

/ 3 . 1785 European Mag. IX. 453 F01 ease the slow Mah- 
ratta spoils, And hardier Sik erratic toils. 18x5 Elpiiin- 
stone Act. Canbitl (1842) I. 109 All that is desiiable to 
know respecting the Siks, the most remarkable part of the 
population. X838 Penny Cycl. XII. 233/2 The Sikhs., 
consider the profession of arms the religious duty of every 
individual. 1896 Voungson 40 Vrs. Punjab Mission v. 39 
A Sikh must possess five things— a daggei, an iron bracelet, 
short breeches, long hair, and a comb. 

2 . altrib. or as adj. Of or pertaining to the Sikhs. 
1845 Encycl. Metro/. XXV. 1348/x The principal alpha- 
bets formed from the N.lgarT, aie the Bengali.. and Sikh 
or Punjabi. 1853 Siocquf.ler Mil. Encycl. 257/1 A pio- 
clamation was issued, declaring the Sikh states.. attached 
to the British dominions. *866 Chambers's Encycl. VIII. 
718/2 The second volume of the Sikh scriptures. 1896 
Youngson 40 Vrs. Punjab Mission v. 39 Gobind Singh., 
renewed an old Sikh rite. 

Hence Si khism, the tenets or principles of 
the Sikhs. 

1866 Chambers's Encycl. VIII. 719/2 The numerous 
divisions into which Sikhism, as a system of belief and 
practice, has lamified 1880 Sir R. Temple India in 1880 
i20 Sikhism.. is one of those inflammable things which a 
spaik might kindle into a flame. 1896 Voungson 40 Vrs. 
Punjab Mission i. 4 Sikhism is like Buddhism a revolt from 
priestcraft and litiml. 

Sikil, obs. f. Sickle sb. ; var. of Swikel a. Ohs. 
Si’king, vbl. sb. Now dial. [f. Sike v, + -ing 1.] 
= Sighing vbl. sb. 1. 

a 1300 Havclok 234 t>er was sobbing, siking, and sor. X340 
Ayenb. 171 VorJjenchinge acsejj grat zoi^a and greate 
vykinges of herte. c 1400 Laud Troy Bk. 662 Loue. . 
tiauayles here wondir stiong With thought and sykyng 
euere among, c 1420 Cliron. Vilod. 1865 He with sore 
sykyng and snobbyng bothe Vnswered be monke. 1482 
Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 24 Amonge his lamentacions and 
sykynges. .he asayde. to opene his yes. 1886 Brierley 
Cast upon World xviii, I hate to yer [= hear] that soikin’ 
an’ meeonin’. 

altrib. 13.. E.E, Psalter vi. 6 (Egerton MS.), I swank 
in mi sikinge-'tede. 

Siking, ppl. a- rare—', [f. SlKE v. +■ -ING 2 .] 
That signs ; sighing. Hence + Si*kingness. 

13.. [see Sighing ness]. cz6i6 Fletcher Thierry 4 
Theod. v. i, Thou hast a bonny countenance and a blithe, 
piomising mickle good to a siking wemb. 

SikkeU, obs. f. Sickle sb. Siklatoun, variant 
of Ciclaton Obs. Siknesse, obs. f. Sickness. 
Sikni, obs. f. Sicken v. Sikonye, var. C igon(i)e, 
stork, Obs. Sikul(le, obs. if. Sickle sb. Sik- 
ynyn, obs. f. Sicken v. 

f Sil. Obs. rare. [a. L. or Fr. sil ochre.] 
Some kind of ochre. 

i6or Holland Pliny xxxm. xiii. II. 485 As touching 
Ochre or Sil, it is exceeding hard to be reduced into 
pouder. x6xo W. Folkingiiam Art of Survey 1. iii. 5 
Colours amongst the Minerall Oare of Gold and Siluer, a3 
Sil, Azure. 

Silage (sai-ledg), sb. [Alteration of Ensilage, 
after Silo.] Green fodder preserved by pressure in 
a silo or stack ; = Ensilage 2. Also altrib. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 25 Nov. 5/2 The testimony of all who 
have tried ensilage is that a given quantity of grass con- 
verted into silage [etc.]. 1888 _ Times 24 July 13/1 In a 
season like the present a good silage stack is about the only 
means of securing and pieserving glass. 1894 J. K. 
Fowler Recoil. Old Co. Life xii. 136 The silo was opened 
and the silage proved excellent. 

Hence Si-lage v. trans., to preserve by ensilage. 

1885 Field 19 Dec. (Cassell), Any grass in excess of the 
requirements of the stock could be silaged. 

Silc(k, obs. ff. Silk. Sild(e, var. Seld adv. 
Slide, obs. f. Seld sb. (shed, building). Silden, 
obs. f. Shield v. Sildom, obs. f. Seldom. 

Sile (sail), sb?- north, and Sc. Also 4-5, 9 
syle, 6 syelle. [Of doubtful origin ; peril, repr. 
OE. syl pillar, column.] A large roofing-timber 
or rafter, usually one of a pair. Also sile-tree. 

*338-40 Durham Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 377, vij copule da 
syles longitudinis xvj pedum, et iiij or copule de syles longi- 
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tudinis xxviijto pedum. 1371 Durham Halm. Rolls 
(Surtees) irt Reparabit unam grangiam de unopare de siles 
et duobus gauil forks. 1582 Wills 4 Inv. If. C. (Surtees, 
i860) 46 In the hay barne. Certaine sawen baulkes, viz., 
ix doi monds, and j sile. x8rr Aiton Agric. Surv. Ayrsh. 
114 The roof was fqimed of strong cupples termed Syles, 
set up 8 or 10 feet distant from each other. 1825 Brockett 
If. C. Gloss., Syles, the principal rafters of a house. 1878 
Dickinson Gloss. Cumbld, Stic trees, the timbei roof- 
blades of a thatched clay house. 

Sile (sail), sb. z tiorth. (and Sc.). Also 5-7, 9 
syle, 6 syell. [a. ON. *sil (Norw. and Sw. sil) : 
cf. Sile v. 2 ] A strainer or sieve, esp. one for milk. 

1459-60 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 89, j pelvis cum 
foraminibus vocata j Syle. 1483 Cath. Angl. 339/a A 
mylke Syle, colatorium. 1563 Wills 4 Inv. If. C. (Surtees, 
1835) 207, ij great bowells, iij wodd skailles, one syle, Ibid. 
208 One syell, j vergeus barrell, vj mylk bowlls. 1570 
Levins Manip. 130 A Sile, cohmt. 16x3 Markham Eng. 
ffouseiu. 11. vi. (1668) 144 The bottom of this Syle through 
which the milk must pass, must be covered with a very 
clean-washt fine linnen-cloth. 1684 Yorkshire Dial, 35 
Now let us hame and late for Bowls and Sile. 1788 W. H. 
Marshall Yorhsh. II. 352 Sile, a milk-strainer. 1823- in 
dial, gloss. (Yks., Northumbld., Lancs., Nott., Line., etc.). 
Sile (sail), sb.S north . and Sc. Also 9 syle 
(soil); sill. [Of Scand. origin: cf. ON. and 
led. slid, MSw. sildh, siip (Sw. sill), Norw. and 
Da. slid herring ; also Icel. sili (older sil) a her- 
ring.] Young herring. 

a. 1769 Pennant Brit. Zool. III. 288 The young herrings 
..are then fiom half an inch to two inches long: those in 
Yorkshire are called Hening Sile. 1863 Jean Ingelow 
Poems 186 Our folk call them syle and nought but syle, 
And when they’re grown, why then we call them herring. 
1883 Day Fishes Gt. Brit. 4 Irel. II. 2x0 Small ones 
[heriing] not larger than a spiat are teimed sills, or sile. 

(3 . 1847 Halliw., Sill, the young of a herring. North. 
1863 Rep. Commiss. Herring-irazvhng Scotl. § 51. 26 The 
herring is found under four different conditions : 1st, Fry 
or Sill. 1883 [see a]. 

Sile, dial, variant of Soil sb. 

Sile, v/. 1 Obs. exc. north, dial. Also 4-5, 9 syle. 
[Prob. of Scand. origin: cf. Norw. and Sw. dial. 
sila lo flow gently, to pour with rain ; but these 
senses have something in common with Sile v. 2 , 
and are usually associated with that word.] 

1 . inir. To go, pass, move; to glide. Usu. 
with preps, or advs. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 131 He .Solased hem with sem- 
blaunt & syled fyrre; Tron fro table to table & talkede ay 
myrjje. c 1400 Rowland 4 0 . 401 Til a chambire gan \>a.y 
syle, And gayly gan hyrn dighte. c 1400 Destr. Troy 1973 
Sile furth of my sight in a sad haste, c 1420 Lydg. Lyfe Our 
Ladye (Caxton) d ij, And fysshe eke with fynnes silia fayre. 

1821 Clare Veil. Minsir. 1. 14 As sober evening sweetly 
siles along. 1876 F. K. Robinson Whitby Gloss., Site past, 
to glide by. 

2 . To fall or sink (down). Also dial . , to subside. 

a 1400-30 Alexander 3043 (Asbm.), Siles doun on aithire 
side selcuth knijtis, Sumdaiid, sum dede,sum depe wondid. 
0x420 Avow. Arth. xvi, With sit siles he a-downe, To 
biittun him the king was bowne. £1470 Got, 4 Gaw. 524 
He hard ane bugill blast . . As the seymly sone sil it to the rest. 

1674 Ray N. C. Words 41 To Site down : Lincoln, to fall 
to the bottom, or subside. 1827 Clare Sheplu Cal. t8o The 
white sand. . Now swimming up in silver threads, and then 
Slow siling down to bubble up again. 

"b. dial. To fall down in a swoon; to faint away. 

1790 Grose Prov. Gloss. , To sile away , to faint away, 
*820 Clare Rural Life (ed. 3) *S a ‘Your Nelly’s be- 
guiled J ’ She said, and she silea on the floor. 1854 Miss 
Baker Northampt. Gloss., Sile, to faint, to sink, oi subside 
giadually. 

3 . f a. Of tears, etc. : To flow. Obs. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 9210 Terys on his cbekes Ronen full 
rifely. ..pen he driet vp the dropes, & [? read hat] dreghly 
can syle. *790 Grose Prov. Gloss. } To sile o'er, to 'boil 
over, a 1800 Lord Dcrwentwater iii. in Bell Rhymes N. 
Bards (1812) 225 When he read the three next lines The 
tears began to sile. 1807 t see the ppl. a. below]. 1829 
Brockett N. C. Gloss, (ed. 2), Sile, to percolate, to flow. 
*878 Dickinson Cumbld. Gloss. s.v. Syle, • It syl’t and bled,’ 
after the manner of a syle. 

to. dial. Of rain : To pour (down) . 

1703 Thoresby Let. Ray (E. D. S.), It Siles, i, e. rains 
fast. 1828 Carr Cravett Gloss., Sile, . , to pour down with 
rain. 1863 Cornh. Mag, July 33 Rain in the Northern 
counties, when it falls perpendicularly, is said to 1 sile 
down’, as if in allusion to its passing through a sieve. 1870 
E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. III. 17 x 1 It’ll sile down till night, 
..replied the groom. 

Hence f Siding vbl. sb. and ppl. a. Obs. 

c 1400 Destr, Troy 1307 pe kyng.. siket full sore with 
sylyng of teris. ? a 1400 Morte A rth. 3794 Thane syghande 
he saide, with sylande terys. 1807 Stagg Poems 65 Rashly 
they scale the scattran swathe,.. An’ seylin sweats their 
haffets bathe. 

Sile, v. 2 Now dial. Also 5-7, 9 syle, 8-9 
Sc. sail, 8 soil. [Oi Scand. origin: cf. MSw. 
siila, sila , Sw. and Norw. sila in the same sense, 
perh. related to Fris. silje to sift.] 

1 . trans. To strain ; esp, to pass (milk) through 
a sieve or strainer. 

14.. MS. Lincoln A, i. ryfol. 281 in Halliw. s.v., Temper 
it with hate ale, and sythene syle it thorowe a hate clathe. 
c 1430 Bk. Curtasye in Babees Bk. 322 po euwere thurgh 
towelle syles dene His water into ho bassynges shene. 
1370 Levins Manip. 131 To syle milke, colare lac. 16x3 
Markham Eng. Houseso. (1660) 150 You shalj take your 
milk, .as it comes from the Cow, and syle it into a clean 
Tuh. 1674 Ray N, C. Words 44 To Soil milk, to cleanse it. 
*721 Keu,y Sc, Prov, 374 Our Sowiijs are ill sowr’d, ill 


seil’d, ill-salted, ,. and few o’ them. 1788 W. H. Marshall 
Yorhsh. II. 352 To Site, to stiam, as fresh milk from the 
cow. 18x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xiv, The brown four-year- 
auld’s milk is not seiled yet. 1825- in dial, glossaries (E. 
Anglia, Northampt, Line., etc.). i8ga J. Lucas Nairn's 
Eng. 173 That which was over was sued in the above- 
named manner and made into butter. 

transf. 1820 Blackw. Mag, ; May 159 The.. gentle Nith 
canna call a single fin its ain,— they syle its curi ent through 
the heriing nets 'tween yule and yule. 1847 J Halliday 
Rustic Bard 264 The purest o' water is sielkl thtough the 
rock. 

+ 2 . dial. To pour. Obs. 

1787 Grose Prov, Gloss. s.v. Syle, He sited a gallon of ale 
down his throat. 

Hence Siled ppl \ a. ; Siding vbl sb. Also Siler, 
a milk-strainer (cf. Siling-dish). 

16x5 Markham Eng , Housew. n. iv. 109 marg., Silling of 
mjlke. a x8oo Pegge Suppl. Grose, Sit'd Milk, skimmed 
milk. _ 1836 Henderson Pop. Rhymes 82 He handed her 
the milk-strainer, the milsey, or seilei. 
t Sile, vfi Obs. Chiefly Sc. Also 6-7 syle. 
[ad. OF. citter (siller), f. cil eyelash, or med.L. 
ciliare (Du Cange). The usual English form is 
Seel.] 

1 . trans. To sew up (the eyes of a hawk), rare— 1 . 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xn. ii. (Tollemache MS.), 

Ofte be y?en of suche briddes [hawks] bep here siled, closid 
oper hid. 

2 . To cover (the eyes or sight). Also with up. 

c 1500 Kennedie Passion of Christ 448 Sum..filit his 
ctistall eyne, And silit his sicht, as he a fule had bene. 
1573 Reg. Privy Counc. Scotl. II. 479 Tuke thame nakit 
furth of thair beddis, and syliL thair eyis unto the tyme 
thay had distroyit the saidis houssis. 1629 Sir W. Mure 
True Crucifix 649 Now, siling vp his eyes, Hee streight 
must show who him did most with causefesse strips infest, 
to. fig ; To deceive (the sight). 

1384 Hudson Du Bartas' Judith 11. 155 Thus siling 
humain sight, it changed form : One while a Rod, one while 
a creeping worm, c 1614 Sir W. Mure Dido 4 Aeneas m. 
422 Wast for this thow sought by slight To syle my sight, 
thy curst designes to cloake ? 

o. To deceive, beguile, or mislead (a person). 

A common Scottish use in the 16th century. 

1308 Dunbar Gold. Targe 2x7 Dissymulance was besy me 
to sile. c 1550 Lyndesay Trag. A bp. St. Andrews 205 
With sweit and subtell wordis I did hym syle. 1383 
Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 33 Wilhdoubtsum talk shecraftely 
begylde, Not only Grece, but Spaine and Indes shesylde. 

3 . To cover, hide, conceal. 

C1480 Henryson Test, of Cresseid 10 Quhen Titan had 
his bemis briclit Withdrawin doun, and sylit vnder cure. 
c 1500 Kennedie Passion of Christ 92 Silit he wes vnder 
schaddew of syn. 1313 Douglas AEneid xin, Prol. 42 
Baith man and beste. .Involuit in tha schaddois warrin slid, 
1551 Abp. Hamilton Catech. 70 Thai offend the Juge, fta 
quhom thai syle and hyde the veritie. 

Hence + Siled ppl. a. Obs. 

1567 Satir. Poems Reform, iv. 129 Quhair Venus anis 
gettis in hir gouernance Sic sylit subiectis felterit in hir 
snair. 16x2 J. Davies (Heref.) Muse'sSacr . Wks, (Grosait) 
II. 48/2 While like a siled Doue, we (Lord) aspire. 
tSile, vfi Obs. Also 5-6 syle. [Sc. and nozth- 
ern var. of Ceil v.] — Ceil v. 2. 

c 1450 Holland Howlat 671 [A palace] Pantit and appar- 
alit proudly in pane, Sylit semely with silk, c 1532 Du 
Wes Introd. Fr. inPalsgr. 949 To sile a wale, lamoroisser. 
*535 Coverdale i Kings vi. 20 He syled the altare with 
Ceder. 

Hence + Siled ppl, a., ceiled. 

*535 Coverdale Judges iii. 20 He sat in a syled Sommer 
perler. — Haggai i. 4 Ye youre seines can fynde tyme to 
dwell in syled houses. 

Sile-elout, -dish., [f. Sile sb 2 or v. 2 ] (See 
quots.) 

x668 Markham's Eng. Housew. 11. vi. 144 After your Milk 
is come home, you shall, .strain it from all unclean things 
through a neat and sweet kept Syledisb. 169* Ray N. C. 
Words 67 A Sile-dish, a straining or cleansing Dish. 
1876 F. K. Robinson Whitby Gloss., Site-clout, the cloth 
stretched over the hole of the milk-strainer. 

Silen (sai’len). Also 6 , 7 sylen(e. [ad. L. 
Silen-us, ad. Gr. ^tiLrjvi 5 s : see Silenus.] 

1 . Gr, Mythol. One of the Sikni or wood-gods ; 
a species of satyr. 

1584 R. Scot Discov, Witcher , vil, xv. (1886) 155 In our 
childhood our mother's maids have so terrified us with., 
satyrs, pans, faunes, sylens, . .that we aie afraid of our own 
shadowes, x6or Holland Pliny xxxv. x. II. 544 Lascivious 
wantonnesse, which he pourtiaied by three drunken Sylenes 
making merrie and banketting togither. 184a Penny Cycl. 
XXII. 184/2 His [i. e. Socrates] appearance was not unlike 
that of the Silens and Satyrs. 1854 Keightley Mythol. 
(ed. 3) 206 Hermds and the Silens ‘mingle in love’ with the 
nymphs in pleasing caverns. 

2 . Zool. A species of macaque. 

1848 tr. Hojfmeister's Trav, Ceylon , etc. 147 They were 
Silens, {I nuns Silenus ) a species of short-tailed monkey. 

Silena-ceous, <*- Bot. [f. Silen-e + -aoeous.J 
Belonging to the Siknese, a division of the order 
Caryophyllacese. Also Silemal a. and sb., typi- 
fied by the genus SUene ; a plant of this kind. 

1836 Lindley Veget. Kingd. (1846) 495 The Silenal Alli- 
ance, Ibid., Natural Orders of Silenais. *838 Penny Cycl. 
VIII, 475/2 Diant hits, a beautiful genus of Silenaceous 
Dicotyledonous plants. 

Silence (ssi-lens), sb. Forms : 3-6 soilence, 
4-6 soylence, 6 seylens ; 4-5 eilence ; 5 syl- 
ens(e, 6 Sc. silens, 5-6 sylence, 3-- silence, 
[a. OF. silence, scilence , ad. L, silentiwn , f. silire 
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to be silent : cf.Prov. sitenci , Sp. and Pg. silencio, 
It. sihnzio!\ 

1 . The fact of abstaining or forbearing from speech 
or utterance (sometimes with reference to a par- 
ticular matter) ; the state or condition resulting 
from this ; muteness, reticence, taciturnity. Occas. 
with a or in pi. 

For the proverbial phrase Silence ghes consent , see Con- 
sent sb. i c. 

a 1225 Ana-, R. 78 Ine silence & me hopeschalbeonower 
strenc 3 e. Ibid., Heo mei echopien J>et heo schnl ec singen 
Jjurh hire scilence sweteliche ine heouene. c 1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints xxxiii. (George) 637 [He] gert scilence be mad, til he 
had sad )mt wes in his gale. 1388 Wyclif Acts xix. 33 And 
Alisaundre axide with his hoond silence, and wolde jelde a 
resoun to the puple. C1420 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 44 In 
Plutoys name [there was] commaundyd silence. *474 
Caxton Chesse n. iii. (1883] 38 And oftetymes they selle as 
welle theyr scilence as theyr vtterance. t«g Covf.kdale 
job xxix. 21 Vnto me men gaue eare, . . & with sylence they 
taried for my councell. 1397 Shahs. 2 Hen. IV, 11. ii. 178 
No word to your Master that I am yet in Towne. There’s 
for your silence, ifiox Campion Wks. (xgog) 24 Doe not 
detnaund why I am mute : Loues silence doth all speech 
confute, a 1668 Davenant News fr. Plymouth 1. i, Sil- 
ence becomes Men best, when Women talk. 1720 Ozell 
Vertot's Rom. Rep. I. iii. 157 The People intimidated, 
kept in a profound Silence for some Time. 1781 CowrF.n 
Retirement 414 The tongue. .Shall own itself a stamm'ier 
in that cause, Or plead its silence as its best applause, 1818 
Shelley Julian 363 Nor dream that I will join the vulgar 
cry j Or with my silence sanction tyranny. 1847 Emerson 
Poems Wks. (Bohn) I, 471 Ye taught my lips a single 
speech, And a thousand silences. 1875 Farrar Silence fy 
Voices ii. 20 What is called the silence of ignorance may 
sometimes be the silence of repudiation, sometimes even the 
reticence of scorn. 

personif. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 11. i. 102 My giacious silence, 
hayle: Would’st thou haue laugh’d, had I come Coffin’d 
home V 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 604 The wakeful Nightingale 
. .all night long her amorous descant sung ; Silence was 
pleas'd. 1815 Shelley Alastor 65 And Silence, too 
enamoured of that voice, Locks its mute music in her 
rugged cell. 

b. In the phrases to keep (or f hold) silence , to 
break silence , in silence. 

(«) <21225 After. R. 22 Vrom b et > efter Pieciosa, holdeS 
silence, c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 228/324 Hov holde je so 
silence J?at neuer on ne spekez with opur? c 1373 Sc. Leg. 
Saints xl. ( Niniati ) 336 As (>ai come til his presence, he 
gertjje puple kepe scilence. £1450 Rule Syon Monast. 
liii. in Collect. Topogr. 1. (1834) 31 Alle schal there kepa 
hyghe silence. 1471 Caxton Recuyeil (Sommer) 1 . 722 
With this Iupiter helde his pees and kept scilence. 2560 
Dads tr. Sleidane's Comm, 18 He required him that his 
adversaries might kepe silence. 178a Priestley Corrupt. 
Chr. II. ix. 211 They kept a strict silence all the week. 
1819 Shelley Cenci iy. iv. 88 He keeps firm silence; hut 
these lines found on him May speak. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. 
1 . 102 This is an event respecting which it is impossible to 
keep silence. 

(i) *390 Gower Conf. T. 86 Thus fulofte my silence I 
breke. c 1400 Desir. Troy 2525 Than Troilus . .brake 
Sylense belyue, and abrade saide. 1390 Spenser F. Q. 1. i, 42 
He [Morpheus] mumbled soft, but would not all his silence 
breake. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 895 At length First to him- 
self he inward silence broke, *718 Pope Iliad xix. 461 He 
broke Eternal silence, and portentous spoke. *783 Burns 
Poor Mailie 12 At length poor Mailie silence brak. 1842 
Browning Pied Piper iv, An hour they sate in council, At 
length the Mayor broke silence. 

(fi) C1380 Wyclif Sel, (Vks. I. 93 We shulden be tymes 
reste, and preye to God in scilence. c 1430 Lydg. Min, 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 41 He kept the nyhte in peas and 
silence. <11430 St. Cuthlert (Surtees) 993 pan sole in 
silence sail he sitt, And rays him self abouen his witt. 1610 
Holland Camden's Brit. (1637) 566 In speech will I ever 
render thankes, and in silence acknowledge my selfe most 
deepely endebted. 1746 Francis tr. Horace , Epist 1. 
xvu. 7 S But had the Crow his Food in Silence eat, Less had 
his Quarrels been. 1737 W. Wilkie Epigoniad vw. 192 
Amaz'd we stood ; in silence, each his mind To fear and 
hope alternately resign’d. 1827 m Scott Chr on. Canongate 
Intiod. App., The next toast.. he wished to be drunk in 
solemn silence. *889 Sat. Rev. 9 Feb. 143/2 A brave man 
suffers in silence. 


c. To put to silence, to silence by argument 0 
prohibition ; + to put to death j also + to put silent 
(w n)to, to reduce to silence. 

(«) *382 Wyclif Matt. xxii. 34 Pharisees, heerynge the 
he hadde put silence to Saducees. *308 Kennedie Fly/in 
w. Dunbar 41 Heir I put sylence to the in all partis. 167 
Yarranton Eng. Improv. 155, I know writing Books c 
Trade, .puts a silence unto the whole History, be it neve 
so good. 

(f) 1302 Arnolde Chron, (1811) p. xxxvii, The ii. sonnys c 
Kinge Edward were put to silence. 2329 More Dyaloge 
Wks. 2*7/2 Ye haue put me to sylence, that I dare nc 
nowe bee bolde to tell you that I haue sene it my selfi 
5 B 9 W. Wilkinson Conf tit. Fam. Love Brief Descr. iiiit 
Which wordes so often he repeated, that thereby he pu 
o ,i*^i t0 eT !? e ‘ Shaks. Jut. C. 1. ii. 290 Murrelk 
and riauius, for pulling scarffes off Caesars Images, are pt 
to silence, ex68o Beveridge Serm, (1729) I. 499 So as t 
?i 1 ? t0 s i* ence - *846 Trench Mirac. xix. (1862) 35 
P u£ X° s ' len , ce a ? d t0 shame kefoie all th 
people. 1879 M. J . Guest Led. Hist. Eug . xlii. 424 Tyndal 
. .would, .sometimes put all the dignitaries to silence by h: 
arguments. 


/£'.'&} J- Beu < H addon's Ansui. Osor. 2S4 Such for 
and dexterity, as may be able to putte your oveithwa 
obstinacy to scilence. 1390 j. Smyth in Lett. Lit. M, 

abolished 60 My htlta Booke ' ,sila!1 be P ut ‘0 silence ai 

d. Used imperatively, = Be silent ; make no nois 
*390 Shaks. Midi, N. v. i. 266 But silence, heere com 
This by x66j Milton P , L, vu, 216 Silence, ye tioubl 


waves, and thou Deep, peace. 1728 Porn Dune, m, 163 
Silence, ye Wolves ! while Ralph to Cynthia howls. 1819 
SiiFr.LEY Cyclops 47s Silence now 1 Ye know the dose 
device. 1873 Svmonus Grk. Poets vii. 225 Silence 1 Hush 1 
what noise was this? 

2 . The stale or condition when nothing is audible ; 
absence of ail sound or noise ; complete quietness 
or stillness ; noiselessness. Sometimes personified. 
Also const, of (the night, etc.). 

1382 Wyclif Isaiah viii. 6 The watris of Shoe, that gon 
with cilence. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. E. x. ii. (149s) 
27b, Deiknesse is seen yf noo thynge is seen, & scylence 
is knowen yf noo thynge is herde. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems 
xxxv. 1 Lucina schynnyng in silence .of the nicht. 2390 
S denser F. Q. iii. i. 59 Whenas all the woi Id in silence deepe 
Yshvowded was. 1602 Shaks. Ham. it. ii. S°6 Bat as we 
often see against some storme, A silence in the Heauens. 
c 1630 Milton Upon the Circumcision 5 Through the soft 
silence of the list’ningnight. 1738 Wesley Hymns, 'Regent 
of all the Worlds above ' iii, Fair Queen of Silence, Silver 
Moon. 1784 Cowfer Task vi, 84 Stillness, accompanied 
with sounds so soft, Charms moie than silence. 2832 
Macaulay Armada 49 Then bugle’s note and cannon’s roar 
the deathlike silence brake. 1830 Tennyson In Mem. xk, 
There twice a day the Severn fills ;. .And makes a silence 
in the bills. 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 23 Can I .. sharpen 
ear to recognize Sound o'er league and league of silence? 

b, Used allusively to denote the state beyond 
Ibis life. Chiefly in pi. and with initial, capital. 

1803-6 Wordsw. Ode Intimat. Immortality ix, rower to 
make Our noisy years seem moments in the being Of the 
eternal Silence. 2831 Carlyle Sterling 1. i, To return 
silently, with his small, sorely foiled bit of woik, to the 
Supreme Silences. 1908 E. Miller Martyis of the Moors 
55 In fear and darkness bis soul floated out to the gi eat 
Silence. 

0. Tower of Silence, one of a number of small 
towers upon the summit of which the Parsees 
place their dead (see quot. 1SC5). 

2865 Chambers's Encycl. VII. 300 Their dead are not 
buried, but exposed on an iron grating' in the Dokhma, or 
Tower of Silence, to the fowls of the air. cl 880 Grant 
Hist. India I. lxix. 359/1 The exposure of their dead in the 
Towers of Silence, to be eaten by the birds. 

3 . Omission of mention, remark, or notice in 
narration. Chiefly in phtases to pass with, pass 
over in, silence. 

13x3 Bradshaw St. IVerbuige Prol. 114 It were no reason 
her name be had in scylence, But to the people her name be 
magnyfyed. 2585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay’s Voy. iv. 
xxxiii. 156 Ordinances, which I pnsse with silence. 2600 J. 
Pory tr. Leo's Africa in. in, I would much rather haue 
smothered such matters in silence. X667 Milton P. L, vi. 
383 Eternal silence be tbir doome. 1712 Addison Sped. 
No. x 1*3 As foi the rest of my Infancy, there being nothing 
in it remarkable, I shall pass it over in Silence. 

b. Neglect or omission to write (about some- 
thing) ; failure to communicate or reply. 

26x7 Mouvson Itin. n. 206 By Don Jeans silence from 
Spaine, this overture. . tooke no effect as long ns the Queene 
lived. 1698 Froger Voy, A j, The silence of all those who 
made the voyage with me, constrained me to expose it to 
publick view. 1771 Junius Lett. liv. (178B) 292, I under- 
stand that the public are not satisfied with my silence; — 
that an answer is expected of me. 1790 Paley Horse Paul. 
11. i. 9 The silence of the historian . . concei ning any contribu- 
tion, might lead us to look out for some diffeienc journey, 
f 4 . A small hammer used to command silence 
or order. Obs.— 1 

2336 in Jupp Acc. Carpenters' Comp. (1887) 130 He helde 
not his peess before the master hade knockyd with the 
sylence iij tymes. 

6. Mus. A rest. 

2752 tr. Rameau's Treat. Music 171 This Silence or Rest 
can be made but upon a Concord or consonant Note, 2836 
Mrs. Browning A nr. Leigh v. 342 The soul. .With all its 
grand orchestral silences To keep the pauses of its rhythmic 
sounds. 

6. Distill. Want of flavour in distilled spirit. 
(Cf. Sileht a. 5 c.) 

1879 Span's Encycl. Manuf. I. 229 Owing to its ‘ silence ’, 
there is no possibility of detecting afterwards from what 
source it has been obtained. 

7 . attrib, and Comb., as silence time , anti in 
recent use silence-box , command, room, rule, etc. 

2387 Trevisa .// igden (Rolls) V. 19 Speke wolde he nevere, 
as it is i-write in questiouns bat he wroot in his scilence 
tyme. c 1450 in Aungier Syon (1840) 268 Echesuster. .shalle 
answer thus a^ene in ljke voyce thof it be sylence tyme. 
*f 94 Daify Nexus 28 Mar. 3/1 These particulars are tele, 
phoned into a silence-box at the Central Savings Bank. 
Ibid. 14 May 5/1 He promised the modification and virtually 
the abolition of the silence rule. 

Silence (sarlens), v. Also 6 silen.se. [f. prec.] 

1 . trans. To cause or compel (one) to cease 
speaking on a particular occasion ; also, to over- 
come in argument. 

1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. v. i. x8r Silence that fellow : I 
would he had some cause to prattle for himselfe. 1683 
D. A. Art of Converse 18 If they happen to be silenc’d by 
another they become on a sudden ill humour’d. 1733 
Present State of Popery 21 This learned priest has silenc'd 
the parson. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xiii, Paulo was 
silenced for a while by a significant look from his master. 
2823 Scott Betrothed xvii, Silenced by this hint, the chi- 
rurgeon betook himself to his proper duty. 2877 Froude 
Short Stud. ( 1883) JV. 1. iv. 47 The Archbishop of York 
peculiarly irritated Becket, and was silenced by a violent 
answer. 

refi. 1604 Shaks, Ham. m. iy. 4 lie silence me e’ene heere; 
Pray you be round with him, 

.£* *736 Butler Anal. 1. i, Wks. 1874 I 18 How difficult 
it is to silence imagination enough to make the voice of 


reason even distinctly heard. 2791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom, 
Forest i, And, fora time, silenced his conscience. 

b. To cause (an animal or thing) to cease from 
giving out its natural sound ; to still, quieten. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. ir. iii. 175 Silence that dreadfull Dell, it 
frights the Isle, From her propiiety. 1735 Sm iiidan in 
Swife’s Lett. (1768) IV. 99 Upon desiring him to silence our 
dog. 1789 Cow per Mrs. TJtt ochmos ton's Bul/ifu h 59 That 
beak.. Might have repaid him well, I wote, For .silencing 
so sweet a throat. 28x0 Scott Lady of Luke lit. iii, The 
mountain eagle, .spread her dark .sails on the wind, And. . 
Silenced the warblers of the brake. 1839 TVhnvson Merlin 
V. 391 It is the little rift within the lute That by and by 
will make the music mute, And ever widening slowly silence 
all. 

o. To stop, suppress (a noise or sound). 

1818 Scott lift. Midi, xvii, Silence her cuised noise, if 
you should throttle her. 2819 — ivanhoe xxxi, An awful 
pause ofliorror silenced each murmur of the armed spectators. 

2 . To reduce (a person, etc.) to silence by le- 
slraint or prohibition, esp. in order to pi event the 
fiee expiesbiou of opinions. 

1397 Shaks. a lien. IV, v. ii. 97 Imagine me, taking your 
pait, Ami in your power, .soft silencing your Sonne. *607 
— Cor. 11. i. 263 He would Unite,. silenc’d their Pleaders, 
And dispropertied their Fieedomes. 2644 Mir.iov A reop. 
(Arb.) 38 We may not marvell, if not so often bad, as good 
1 looks were silenc't. 1692 Wood A th. Os on. 1 . 157 He saw 
that the R. Cath. Religion would he .silenced in England. 
1727 Dover Dht. Royal it, To silence the Play-hou-c, inti 1 • 
due la Comedic. 28 6t llqoic Lines Alps. I. i, 9 Opjues- 
sion was legalised and l’ailiuments were silenced. 2879 11. 
Taylor Gc>m. Lit. 165 H arms silence laws, they silence 
letters all the more speedily. 

b. To put down, repress (any expression of 
feeling, etc.). 

2647 Sanderson Serm. II. 207 To silence all tumultuous 
thoughts and secret murmuiings of our evil hearts. 2632 
Hobbes Lcviath. iv. xlvi. 380 Let them [«*, opinions] fie 
silenced by the Laws of those, to whom the Teadieis of 
them are subject. 2788 Guiiion Decl. lull x Iv. IV. 414 
The complaints of the people could no longer he silenced by 
the splendid names of a legislator and a eonqueior. 2833 
Ht. Mautinf.au Tote of Tyne vii. 124 She vehemently 
silenced poor Tim’s suggestions. 2874 Gkvkn Short Hist. 
iii. § 5- 139 A threat of excommunication sileni eil the 
murmuis of the clergy. 

3 . a. Mil. and Naval. To compel (a gun, bat- 
tery, or ship) to cease firing; to disable by superior 
fire ; to stop (the fire of a gun). 

2748 Smollett Rod. Rand, xxxiii, The enemy’s fire., 
slackened, and towards evening was quite silenced. 2753 
in Naval Chron. (2799) I. 9 We silenced three of her lower 
deck guns. 2844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 1 . 345 The bat- 
teries., opened on the town and fort, and soon silenced their 
fire. 1893 Forbes-Mitcueli. Gt. Mutiny 96 A numlier of the 
best slims, .were selected to try and silence the fire from the 
battery. 

b. slang. (See quot.) 

2785 Grose Did. Vulgar T., To silence a man , to kinx k 
him down, or stun him. 

+ 4. To leave unmentioned or unnoticed ; to pass 
over in silence, to omit. Obs. 

1602 Warner A lb. Eng. Epitome 381 The Surname Tinier: 
wherein , .that of Plantagenet is jnclusiuely silenced. 2627 
W. Sclater Exp. 2 Thess. (2629) 133 The.. coniei lures ,,f 
the late Interpreter.. I willingly silence. 2660 Hot mvi 001 1 
in J. Bland Trade Revived Pref., I was .. injoy net! to 
silence his name, and have accoulmgly deli voted sundry 
books to divers worthy Persons under a Noneimis. 

f 5 . To get rid of (a thing) by maintaining silence. 
Const, away. Obs.~ l 

1788 Mme. D'A relay Diary IV. rv. 197 The subject,, 
being always embarrassing to me, . . I silenced it away. 

6. intr. To cease speaking ; to become silent or 
still, rare. 


2560 Rolland Seven Sages 30 The Heralds bad m>ih- 
silence all and ceis. 1394 R. Cakew Tasso ti 83 i) 13 The 
olde man silenst here. /bid. gt There silenc'd she, and 
seemed a disdaine Royall and noble flamed in her face. 
1886 Randolph Mostly Fools III. i. 25 The busy bustling 
room silenced and sobered instantly. 

Silenced (sai-lenst), pfl. a. [f. prec.] That 
has been reduced or put to silence; spec, forbidden 
to preach or hold services on account of refusal to 
comply with some order. 

1606 (title), A Christian.. Offer of a most indifferent Con- 
ference,, abovt the maine and principall Controversies be- 
twixt the Prelats, and the late silenced and deprived Minis- 
ters, 1644 ‘ n Wilkins Polit. Ball. (2860) I, 23 The silenc'd 
clergy.. In your damnation will bear share. 1682 Baxtfr 
A pel. Nonconf, Min. x Apology for the Silenced ministers 
2732 Calamy Life (1830) I. i. 77 , 1 went afterwards to Mr. 
latnal’s, who was the silenced minister of St. John Iivan- 
gelist. *737 Pope Horace, Fp. 11, i. 237 The silenc'd 
Preacher yields to potent straiu. 2818 Byron Ch, liar. iv. 
cxii, In yon field below, A thousand years of silencsd fac- 
tions sleep. 2825 Ld. Cockuurn Mem. (tS-,6) 352 Its old 
and long silenced claims . . were now reviied. 2836 H, 
Rogers Life Howe'w. 150 Though Howe was an ejected 
minister, he could not consent to be a silenced one. 

Silencer (sarlensai). [f. Silence v. + -eh 1 .] 

1 . One who, or that which, silences; a con- 
clusive argument or retort. 

2633 Strapford Lett, (1739) I. 419 Death (the great 
Silencer of all our Words and Thoughts). 2684 B.sxzlr 
Twelve Argt. Post. N 3, Both Extreams. .are silencers of 
a JI that would undeceive them. 1817 Keats To Georgiana 
A. Wylie 64 Bane of every wicked spell; Silencer of 
dragon s yell. 2872 G. Meredith Harry Richmond xv. 
But my retort . . was a silencer. 

2 . A piece of mechanism attached to a motor 
vehicle and used to silence or reduce the sound 
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naturally caused by its working ; also, a similar 
contrivance attached to a maxim gun or rifle. 

i8g8 Antoca.r 5 Feb. 93/2 A more satisfactory silencer 
than the average run of silencers on Bollees. 

Silencing, vbl. sb. [f. Silence ©. + -ing h] 
The action of the verb in various senses. 

1596 Nashb Saffron 1 Fa Men Wks. (Grosart) III. 123 
Neuer exceeding a penny a quart, day nor night ; and this 
deare yeare, together with the silencing of his loombes, 
scaice that. 1635 Strafford Lett. (1739) f. 406 This only . . 
hath been my motive for the silencing this Business thus 
long. 1651 Baxter Saints' Rest 11. vi. § 4 marg., About 
the time of the silencing of Ministers. 1691 Wood Aih. 
Oxon. II. 607 From that time to his silencing, he was a very 
zealous person for promoting the cause. 1731 J. Brown 
Ess. Sha/tesb. Charac. 62 So much for the silencing, which 
is the only conviction, of obstinacy and ignorance. 1893 
A themeum 31 Aug. 281/2 Very probably there was some 
partial silencing of the archery on one (lank of the English 
host. 

Silencing, ppl. a. [-ing 2 .] That reduces 
to silence; conclusive. 

1800 Swanston Semi. <5- Led. I. 224 This was a silencing 
question. 1870 Daily Telegr. 6 Oct., It is impossible to give 
any silencing answei to those pestilent querists. 

t Silency. 06 s. rare. [See Silence sb. and 
-Y.] Silence. 

1634. Lenton Inns of Crt. Anagra.mma.tist B iv, And, in 
Love's silency, Whbperd each other, Loid, what a back hath 
hel 1642 H. More Song of Soul i. ii. 20 The Moon in 
silency Doth passe by night. Ibid. Hi. 65 In solem silency 
this vapour rose. 

Silene (ssilr’nz). Bot. [mod.L. (Linnreus), f. L. 
Sttenus Silenus.J A genus of caryophyllaceous 
plants typifying the tribe Silenex j a plant belong- 
ing to this genus ; catchfly. 

1783 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xix. (1794) 274 111 Cucubahts 
it [the calyx] is much inflated, and in Silene it is swelling. 
1796 Withering Brit. PI. (ed. 3) II. 4x4 It is evident from 
Kay’s description that the Dover plant is a Silene, and not a 
Cucubalus. 1846 Lindley Veget. Kingd. 407 Some Silenes 
are scattered in many diffident parts of the globe. 1882 
Good Words Mar. 184 Overgrown by masses of pink silene 
or tall graceful asphodels. 

Silenic (sailfnik), a. [f. Silen-us + -ic.] Re- 
sembling Silenus or one of the Sileni. 

In both passages the reference is to Socrates. 

1822 Shelley Prose Wks. (1888) II. 108 Appearances in 
themselves excessively Silenic. 1830 Grote Greece it. lxviii. 
VIII. 605 Its effect was enhanced . .by the very eccentricity 
of his Silenic physiognomy. 

Silenite, obs. form of Selenite. 

Silent (sai'lent), a. and sb. [ad. L. silent-em , 
pres. pple. of silere to be silent.] 

A. adj. 1. Keeping or maintaining silence; 
refraining from speech or utterance; speechless, 
mute, dumb. Also, taciturn, reticent, reserved. 

1363 Cooper Thesaurus, Taciturmdus, somwhat silente. 
1380 Fulke Dang. Rock 164 He is as silent as a Stone. 
1588 Greene Perimedes Wks. [Grosart) VII. 22 Delia by 
being silent, seemed to consent. x6xx Shaks. Wint. 7 '. iv. 
iv. 178 Pol. She dances featly. Shep. So she do's any thing, 
though I report it That should be silent. 1664 Marvell 
Corr. Wks. (Grosart) II. 167 Upon so extraordinary occa- 
sions.. had I an hundred tongues I should be struck silent. 
*713 Pope Iliad 1, 430 At awful Distance long they silent 
stand, Loth to advance, or speak their hard Command, 1797 
Mrs. Radcliffe Italian i, W'hich kept him silent, notwith. 
standing his wish to speak, 1821 Scott Kenilw. vi, If I 
could think myself the cause of Tressilian’s ruin,..I might 
be brought to be silent. 1848 Dickens Dombty i, They were 
both silent for a time , she weeping. 1873 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) IV. 374 Throughout the two dialogues Socrates con- 
tinues a silent auditor. 

absol. *778 Miss Burney Evelina Ixlv, She has neither 
leisure nor thought to attend to the silent. 

b. transf. and Jig. of things. 

1605 Shaks. Lears, iv. 70 My duty cannot be silent, when 
I thinke your Highnesse wrong’d. x6sg Genii. Calling 
(1696) 160 Idleness though a Crying sin.. hath been the 
silentest of my guilts. 1737 Gray Epitaph Mrs. Clarke 1 
Where this silent marble weeps, A friend, a wife, a mother, 
sleeps. 1779 Mirror No. 6r, There is a silent chronicle 
of past hours in the inanimate things amidst which they 
have been spent. 1824 Byron Juan xvt. viii, The song was 
silent, and the dance expired. 1838 Lytton Alice 16 Re- 
spect the silent heait of your mother. 1862 Tennyson Ded, 
Idylls 16 All narrow jealousies Are silent ; and we see him 
as he moved. 

c. Of animals, birds, etc. * 

x8ox Latham Gen. Syuoji. Birds Suppl. II. 204 Silent Tan- 
ager. . . Inhabits the thick woods of Guiana. . . A solitary bird. 
1800 Shaw Gen. Zool. VII. n. 330 Silent shrike... Native 
of the interior of Africa and the Cape of Good Hope. 1832 
Tennyson CEnane 23 The grasshopper is silent in the grass. 
phrase. x8z8 Lytton Pelham lx, The silent sow sups 
all the broth. 1833 Haliburton Nature Hum. Nature 
I. vii. aoi The silent pig is the best feeder. 

2. Of writers, books, etc. : Omitting mention of 
or reference to, passing over or disregarding, some- 
thing in narration ; containing no account or 
record. Const. + in, of, as to, + to. 

x6ox R. Johnson Kingd. Cornnnu. (1603) 17X For (to be 
silent in matters of more auncient memory) about the yeare 
of our lorde 1300 [etc.]. x6ag Pf.mble On Zachary 02 Why 
were they silent of the other fasts, and touch onely vpon 
this? x686 Plot Staffordsh. 398 Our Historians.. would 
not certainly have been silent of so considerable a stiucture, 
had they been the Authors of it. 1762 Foote Orators 1. 
Wks. 1780 II. 23 The Court-Register has been silent to the 
members of common-council. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, 
(1776) I. 280 Although history be silent as to many other 
inundations of the like kind. 1858 Nat, Rev. Oct. 503 The 


men of letters are so silent of them as to indicate [etc ]. 
1871 Freeman Norm. Conq, (1876) IV. xviii. 224 As to the 
other shire .. history is equally silent. 

3. Characterized or marked by silence or absence 
of speech; performed, made, suffered, etc., in silence 
or without speaking. 

The silent system, a method of discipline enforced in a 
prison, penitentiary, etc., which imposes complete silence on 
all occasions. 

1392 Daniel CompL Rosamond is8 Sweet silent Rhetor- 
ique of perswading eyes. 1397 Hooker Reel. Pol. v. Ixv. 
§ 5 Religion hauing likewise her silent rites. 1633 Fuller 
Ch. Hist. ix. 204 Princes politickly understanding their 
mutual secret language (not to say silent signs). i6px Hart- 
cliffe Virtues 3113 His Religion was to be placed m a sober 
and silent Piety. 1746 Francis ti. Horace, Epist. 1. xiv. 
20 A Count! y- Life was then your silent Prayer. X779 
Mirror Ho. 27, That silent and majestic sorrow which com- 
mands our reverence and our admiration. 1810 Scott 
Ivanlioe xxxviii, The younger knights told each other with 
their eyes, in silent correspondence [etc.] 1836-7 Dickens 
Sk. Boz, Scenes xv ii, We went over the House of Correction . . 
to witness the operation of the silent system. x866 Geo. 
Eliot F. Holt (1868) 14 She took cai e that they should be 
silent tears. x8gx Fishing Gaz. 14 Feb. 85/3 Then he drank 
a silent whiskey and left. 

b. Of letters: Not sounded or pronounced; 
mute. See also quot. 1662 . 

1603 Camden Rem. (1623) 27 The adding, .of our silent E, 
in. the end of some words. 166a Playford Skill Mus. 1. 
viii. (1674) 26 Pauses or Rests are silent Characters, or an 
artificial omission of the Voyce or Sound. 17x1 J. Green- 
wood Eng. Gram. 301 Other Letters.. are quiescent or 
silent. x86g Ellis E. E. Pronunc. I. 570 The finat e seems 
to have become silent even in 14. or 13. in the northern 
parts of the country. x88x Tylor Anthrog. vii. 179 The 
now silent letters are telics of sounds which used to be 
really heard in Anglo-Saxon. 

c. Unmentioned, unrecorded; marked by the 
absence of any record, rare. 

16x6 in Cath. Rec. Soc.Publ. III. 46 , 1 cannot keep silent 
the singular pietie & bouldnesse of a certaine woeman. x86B 
Milman St. Paul's ii, 28 He was bishop, .for ten silent years. 

d. (See quot.) 

x888 Heron Church Sub- Apostolic Age 90 His quotations 
are what have been called ‘Silent’, without any mention 
of the source. 

4. Characterized by the absence of sound or 
noise ; quiet, noiseless, still. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. ii, i. 22 Till painefull studie shall 
out-weai e thiee yeares, No woman may approach his 
silent Couit. 1394 — Rich. Ill, v. iii. 85 The silent 
houres steale on, And fiakie darkenesse bieakes within 
the East. 1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 14 The nights., 
whose length is abundantly able . . to stirre up our phantasie 
by a silent quietnesse. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 547 Others 
more milde, Retreated in a silent valley, a 177a Jortin 
Strut. (1771) V. 42 The Providence of God acts in a silent 
and mysterious manner. 1794 Coleridge Tears in Soli, 
tude 1 A green and silent spot, amid the hills, A small and 
silent dell 1 1833 Tennyson Lotos Eaters 16 Three moun- 
tain-tops, Three silent pinnacles of aged snow. 1887 L. 
Oliphant Episodes iv, 67 It involved .. bark-canoeing on 
distant and silent lakes. 

b. Making, or giving out, no noise or sound. 
1753 Challoner Cath. Chr. Instr, 220 From, .this Day., 
our Bells are silent throughout the Catholic Church. 1798 
in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) VII. p. clvi, The Guerrier 
and Conqudrant, . continued for a considerable time to (be., 
a gun or two, and about 8 o’clock. . were totally silent. 1827 
Pollok Course Time ix, He went abroad, With foot as 
silent as the starry dews. 1839 Tennyson Marriage of 
Geraint 32X A piece of turret stair Worn by the feet that 
now were silent. 1890 R. Academy Caial. 52 North Sea 
fishermen call screw steamers 'Silent Deaths’, from their 
noiseless approach. 

5. + a. Of the moon : Not shining. Obs. 

a 1646 J. Gregory Posthuma (1650) 202 The most easie 
deliverie..is alwaies in the increas, toward and in the full 
of the Moon, and the hardest labors in the new and silent 
Moon, a X727 Newton Daniel t. xi. (1733) 160 The Jews 
referred all the time of the silent moon, as they phrased it, 
that is, of the moon's, disappearing, to the old moon, 
b. Inactive, quiescent, not operative. 

1745 tr. Columella's Hush, iv, xxx, The proper time for 
setting them is before they bud, while the rods are silent 
[L. dum silent virgai], 1828-32 Webster s.v., A silent 
partner in a commercial house. 1867 Argyll Reign of 
Lavj\, 34 In many animal frames there are what have been 
called 1 stlent members members which have no reference 
to the life or use of the animal. 1878 H uxley Physiogr. 203 
A volcano, after being silent for ages, may suddenly start 
forth into fresh life. x8gg Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 643 One 
of the so-called 'silent' areas of the brain ; for lesions in 
this situation are not infrequently latent, that is unattended 
with definite localising symptoms. 

o. Of distilled spirit ; Possessing no flavour. 

1839 Ure Did. Arts 403 Well purified or clean spirits, 
such as the distillers call silent yhiskey. Ibid. 1253 A little 
silent spirit of wine being poured in. 1879 Span's Encycl. 
Manuf. I, 228 The Irish distillers.. assert further that the 
Scotch produce or 'silent spirit’ as theyagiee to terry it., 
possesses no flavour. 

6 . Comb. a. With adverbial force, as silent-bless- 
ing, -falling, - gliding , - marking , -speaking, etc. 

c x6ix Chapman Iliad xv. 35 Thou Flood, whose silent, 
gliding waues, the vnder ground doth beare. 1728-46 
Thomson Spring 882 Like silent-working Heaven, suipris- 
ingoft The lonely heart with unexpected good. 1786 Burns 
Lament ix, Oft has thy si lent-mai king glance Observ’d us. 
1820 Keats Lamia n. 148 Wherefore flout The silent-bless- 
ing fate, warm cloister’d hours ? 1830 Tennyson In Mom. 
xcv. 26 On the silence broke The silent-speaking words. 
x868 J. H. Newman Verses Var. Occas. 157, I will.. view 
Each shrivelling stalk and silent-falling leaf, 
b. Parasynthetic, as silent-footed, -lighted. 


1850 Tennyson In Mem, Concl. 112 The silent-ligbted 
town. 1895 Clive Holland My Japanese Wife 11 A white 
cat flits ghost-like and silent-footed acioss the path. 

B. sb. f 1. The time of silence. Obs.~ l 
1393 Shaks. a Hen. VI, 1. iv. 19 Deepe Night, darke Night, 
the .silent of the Night. 

2. A device by which a clock or alarm may be 
prevented from striking or acting, 

1834-6 Encycl. Metrop. (1845) VIII. 634/1 The three- 
armed piece s t n, which is called the strike or silent, 
1871 R. S. Culley Pract. Telegr. (ed. 5) 228 A switch of 
this kind attached to an alarum is called a ‘ silent'. 

Silential, a. rare, [Cf. next and -al.] Ac- 
companied by, connected with, silence. 

1709 S_. Sewall Diary 6 Nov., Mr. Pemberton. .lead her 
Confession immediately, and by the silential vote restored 
her. X7ia Ibid. 2 Apr., What the Church bad done in 
their Nomination, was by a Silential Vote Appi oved. 18 $ 9 
J. Wilson Mem. ix. 390 From some unknown silential prin- 
ciple. .he had declined to reveal the secrets. 

Silentiary (sailemjari). [ad. late L. silenti- 
ari-us , f. L. silentium silence : see -aby. So F. 
silenciaire.] 

1. One who observes or recommends silence, esp. 
from religious motives. 

x6xx Cotgr., Silentiaire, a silenciarie, a patron or pat- 
terne of silence. 1637 Trapp Comm. Ps. v. 4 The word 
signifieth Be dumb ; and hereupon all our Silentiaries 
have founded their superstitious opinions and . practices. 
1844 N. British Rev. 1 . 141 A few solitaries, silential ies, 
styhtes, . . from their caves and pillars, pleaded this inter- 
position. X883 Swinburne in Fortn. Rev. XXXIV. 313 The 
Gospel according to St. Coprostom the Silentiary [i.e. 
Carlyle]. 

2. An officer of the Byzantine court, whose duty 
originally was to obtain silence, but who fre- 
quently acted as a confidential adviser or agent. 
Now Hist. 

Blount Glossogr. (1656) has : 1 Silentiary, a Gentleman 
Usher, who sees good rule and quietness kept ’. 

a 1677 Barrow Pope's Supremacy vi. xvi. (1680) 400 That 
notable passage in the Synod of Chalcedon ; where Bassianas 
..saith, Our.. Emperor., afterwards sent his rescript by Eu- 
stathius the Silentiary. 1788 Gibbon Decl. 6- F. xlu. IV. 263 
He had served ten years a silentiary of the Byzantine palace. 
1833 Blactno. Mag. XXXIV. 117 Agathias’ friend, Paul 
the Silentiary . . , who at the court of J ustinian held an .. office 
corresponding to that of Gentleman Usher. 1895 Edin. 
Rev. Apr. 479 The contemplation of the spectacle raises the 
Silentiary to his highest key. 

b. An official whose duty it is to command 
silence. 

1838 Fraser's Mag. XVIII. 180 The silentiary, standing 
by the main pillar of the hall, smote lustily upon it with his 
rod, to command silence. 1883 Seebohm Eng. Village 
Comm. 240 The columns.. are sometimes cased in metal, 
and the silentiary, to call attention, strikes one of them with 
his staff. 

Silentious (saile'njbs), a. [Cf. late L. silen- 
tiosus. It. silenzioso, Sp. and Pg. silenctoso, F. 
sileucieux .] Given to silence. 

1879 Webster Suppl., Silentious, habitually silent; 
taciturn ; reticent. 1893 Howells in Century Mag. June 
184/1 Those silentious minstrels who grind small, mute 
organs at the corners of the pavement. 

Si'lentish, a. rare. [f. Silent a,] Some- 
what silent. 

X737 OZELL Rabelais IV. 173 A small, still, silent (or, if 
you will, Silentish) Sound. 

Silently, adv. [f. Silent a. + -ly 2 .] 

1. In a silent manner ; without speaking, in 
silence ; without noise or commotion, noiselessly, 
quietly ; without mention or notice. 

1570-6 Lambarde Perainb. Kent (1826) 137, I could not 
silently slip over such impieties. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. in 
i. 206 Tye vp my louers tongue, bring him silently. X617 
Moryson I tin. 1. 246 The Turkey company in London was 
at this time.. silently enjoying the safety and profit of this 
ttaflicke. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 130 She.. silently a gentle 
tear let fall. X730 Waterland Rem. Clarke's Exp. Ch. 
Catech . ii, What the compilers recommended chiefly to our 
faith, he silently passes over. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 419 
These ask with painful shyness, and, refus'd Because deserv- 
ing, silently retire ! 1832 Lytton E. A ram 1. xi, Ellinor 
silently made room for her cousin beside herself. 1878 
Lecky Eng. in \8ih C. I. 313 Most of the.. congregations 
had silently discarded the old doctrine of the Trinity. 

1 2. Gradually, imperceptibly. Obs.— 1 
1668 Culpepper & Cole Bart/tot. Amt. 1. xiii. 30 It goes 
by little and little straight foiward, and is silently termin- 
ated towards the spleen. 

Si’lentness. [f- Silent a. + -ness.] 

1. Maintenance of silence ; avoidance of speech 
or utterance; reticence; speechlessness. 

a 1623 Ainsworth Annot. Ps. xl. 3 [=xxxix. 2] With still- 
nesse, or, silentnesse. X727 Bailey (vol. II.), Silentness , 
silence. 1817 Byron Lament of. Tasso v, And if my eyes 
reveal’d it, they, alas 1 Were punish’d by the silentness of 
thine. 1836 Mrs. Browning Poet's Vow v. iv, I charge thee, 
by the living's prayer, And the dead's silentness. 1882 Mrs. 
Craik Little Mother 11: 39 Dorcas with her silentness and 
careworn face. 

transf, i860 Faber Bethlehem iii. (1865) 1^3 There was 
something in the silentness of His look, which compelled 
worship. 

2. The condition of being silent or still ; absence 
of sound or noise ; silence, stillness, noiselessness, 
quietness. Chiefly poet. 

*795 Coleridge A nc. Mar . vi. xvii, The moonlight steeped 
in silentness The steady weathercock. 18x3 Shelley Q. 
Mab vin. 74 Where the shrill chirp of the green lizard's 
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love Broke on the sultry silentness alone. 1849, f aits 
Mag. XVI. 105 The tingling silentness of solemn midnight 
..lulled the spirit. 1886 Ruskin Przterita I. vi. 201 1 he 
smooth pavement under the wheels adding with its silent- 
ness to the sense of dream wonder in it all. 
b. With a. 

1819 Wifien Aonian Hours 88 A sound beneath— a 
silent ness above. 1865 Conih% JUdig. XL 360 In the keen 
cold air There was a hush, a sleepless silentness. 

|| Silenus (ssilfnos). PI. Sileni (sailrnai). [L. 
Silenus, ad. Gr. "SeiXTjvos : cf. Silen.] 

1 . Gr. Mythol. The foster-father of Bacchus, and 
leader of the satyrs; also, a wood-god, a satyr. 

1710 W. King Heathen Gods % Heroes xxyti. (1702) 134 
Several cruel D-emons, Satyrs, Stlem and 1 ityri. g 1734 
North Lives (1826) II. 44 He was a very Silenus to the boys, 
..the students of the law, to make them merry whenever 
they had a mind to it. 1738 Chambers CytL s.v. Satyr, 
The poets usually confound the Satyrs, Sylvans, Silent, 
Fauns, and Panes. 18*0 Shelley Hymn of Pan 18 Ihe 
Sileni, and Sylvans, and Fauns, And the Nymphs of the 
woods and the waves. 1831 Keightley Mythol. 204 The 
Satyrs.. when old were called Sileni. 

2 . Zool. A species of macaque. Also attrib. 

1871 Cassell's Hat. Hist, I, 117 The Silenus Ape, usually 

miscalled Wanderoo. is so baboonish that, although it has 
a long tail, it cannot be placed with the Common Macaque, 
t si'ler. Bot. Obs, [a. L. Slier.’] 

1 . With the epithet mountain : An umbelliferous 
plant of the genus Seseli. 

Given without the distinguishing epithet in Crabb Tech- 
nol. Diet. (1823) and Treas. Bot. (1866). 

1548 Turner Hawes Herhes (E. D. S.) 73 Seseli massij- 
iense is called in the Poticaries shoppes, siler montanum. it 
maybe called in englishe, siler montayne. rggi — Herbal 
1. (1568) 4 Dronken with syler mountayne and Frenche 
spykenarde. 1605 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. i. m. 621 
The Mountain-Siler helpeth Goats to yean. 1607 Topsell 
Four-f. Beasts (1658) 236 Some use Siler of the Mountains 
to procure conception in Mares and Cowes. 1636 RinGLEY 
Pract. Physick 344 Take. . Siler mountain, one dram. 

2 . A species of willow or osier. 

The orig. sense ofL. siler ; app. never current in English. 
*607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 201 The root of the 
greater Siler decocted in Goats milk. [1733 Chambers’ Cycl. 
Suppl. s.v.] 

f Siler, obs. form of Cellab, Cf. Silleb. 

1323 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 212 My tenementes in the 
Hye Strete with a grete siler bowndyng next to Cristofer 
Lurte. 

Silery, obs. variant of Cilery. 

Silesia (sailPfa). Also 7-8 Slesia, 7 Sleasia. 
[The Latinized form of the name of a province 
in the east of Germany (G. Schlesien ). See also 
Sleazy a .] 

1 . Used attrib. with cloth, lawn, etc. =next. 

1674 Blount Glossogr. (ed. 4) s.v. Sleasie Holland , That 
onely is properly Slesia, or Silesia linnen cloth, which is 
made in, and comes from the Countrey Silesia in Germany. 
[1696 J, F, Merck, Wareho . laid open 28 Being called 
Sleasie-Lawns, the name Sleasia it takes from a town called 
Sleasia m Germany.] 1710 Whitworth Acc. Russia (1758) 
82 The Hollanders.. bring wines, paper, ..brocades, Silesia 
cloth, and all sorts of galTanteries. 171a E. Cooke Voy. S. 
Sea 363, 3 of Silesia Linnen. 

b. A fine linen or cotton fabric originally manu- 
factured in Silesia. 

17*7 W. Mather Young Man's Comp. 411 TheCommodlties 
..exported, .are Iron, Copper, Slesias, Sheets, Sayes [etc.]. 
1764 Ann. Reg.^ 107 Fine printed linens of all soits, cam- 
bricks, Britannias, Silesias, hats, etc. 1769 Public A dver- 
tiserx 4 No v. 3/3 Buckrams, glazed Linens, . . and Quadruple 
Silesias. 1800 Hull Advertiser 3 Maya/a, ro pieces con- 
taining 1223 ells of 7-eights fine white Silesia. 1807 J. Hall 
Trav. .ScaA l, 213 The principal manufacture of Newburgh 
is that of Silesias. 1893 Outing- XXII. 122/2 Some dull- 
tinted light cloth, as lawn, cambric or silesia. 

2 . The distinctive name of a variety of lettuce. 

In Mills (1763) and Loudon (1824) the form is Cilicia. 

1731 Miller Gard, Diet, s.v, Lactuca , The most valuable 
of all the Sorts of -Lettuces in England are the Versailles, 
the Silesia and Cos.. 1796 C.. Marshall Gardening xv. 
(1813) 241 The Silesia lettuce is much admired by some, 
though at present hut little cultivated. 

Silesian, (sailfjian), a. and sb. [f. prec. + -an.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Silesia. Also in 
special applications, as Silesian beet , bole, cloth, etc. 

C1645 Howell Lett. (1650) II, 81 In a different character 
from the Dalmatian, Croatian, . .Silesian, and other nations 
towards the West* 1681 Grew Muswum hi. m. iii. 348 Si- 
lesian Bole •» feels as smooth as Castile- Soap. 1707 Addison 
Pres. St, War Wks. 1766 III. 271 The Silesian fund.. en- 
abled that Prince [Eugene] to make a conquest of Italy. 
1753 Chambers' Cycl, Suppl. s .v. Ten a, Silesian Earth, in 
the materia medica, a fine astringent bole, 1839 Penny 
a43 \?«V t;t A? e .(Hardy Hammersmith,.. Laige 
White Malta, or WbiteSilesian). 1831-4 Tomlinson's Cycl. 
useful Arts (1866) II. 687/2 The second group is repre- 
the white Silesian beet. 1876 Bancroft Hist, 
VI- xxxii. X20 A plan for a direct commerce with 
America,, so as to open a sale for Silesian cloths, 1881 
Eigeons £6 The Silesian swallow pigeon . .is marked 
on the head with only a frontal spot. 

B. sb. A native of Silesia. 

J',°. VEN T^ ,ih 4* Innocence FiW.Wks. 1832 XIII, 
418 A Silesian who gave the ensuing account of his faith 
*797 Encycl. Bnt. (ed. 3) XIV. 363/1 The Silesians* and 

mannT r lanS ,M, V r 1 C ; 0rrupte i &afects in the very same 
manner. 1862 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xn. ii. HI. , 77 Printed 
..Proclamation, briefly, assuring all Silesians, of whatever 
rank, condition or religion [etc.]. 

Silex (sai-lex). [L. silex flint. So F. silex.] 
Flint, silica. 


01392 Grefne Orpharion Wks. (Grosart) XII. 68 The 
precious stone Silex is full of seci et veitue. . 

1733 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl., Si/m’, flint, in natural history, 
the name of a genus of semi-pellucid stones [etc.]. 1794 
Sullivan View Nat. I. 433 Most 0 f the ambiguous stones 
..contain, besides portions of calcaieous and argillaceous 
earths, certain portions of the silex also. 1803 PM. 1 vans. 
XCV. 231 If the stone contain silex, this earth will be separ- 
ated in the process of solution and. evaporation. 1840 J. 
P.uel Farmer's Companion 35 Silex is appment m the epi- 
dermis of Indian corn, wheat, oats, and the hollow grasses. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. xvi. 271 It would, .be a highly fos- 
siliferous limestone with more or less silex. 

attrib. 1887 Daily News 20 June 2/6 Valuable seams of 
hematite ore and silex pottery clay. *893 Outing XXVI. 
36/1 The collection of silex grains that for courtesy we 
called the road, 

Silf(e, obs. forms of Self. 

Silgreen, dial, variant of Sengrken. 

, Silhouette (silw,e-t), sb. [From the name of 
Etienne de Silhouette (1709-1767), a French author 
and politician. t 

According to the usual account, which is that given by 
Mercier Tableau de Paris *47, the name was intended to 
ridicule the petty economies introduced by Silhouette while 
holding the office of Controller-general in 1759, but Hntzfeld 
& Darmesteter take it to lefer to his brief tenure of that 
office. Littre, however, also quotes a statement that Sil- 
houette himself made outline portraits witli which ho de- 
corated the walls of his chateau at Bi y-sur-Mavne.] 

1 . A portrait obtained by tracing the outline of 
a profile, head, or figure by means of its shadow 
or in some other way, and. filling in the whole 
with black ; an outline portrait cut out of black 
paper ; a figure or picture drawn or printed in 
solid black. 

Details within the outline are sometimes indicated by white 
or gold lines. For an account of various methods em- 
ployed in obtaining such portraits or pictuies, see the 
PeiinyCycl.XX.il, 8. 

1798 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev, XXVII. 388 At best but 
the shadow of a shade, ..the silhouette of a bust. x8ox 
Fuseli Led. Art i, 9 Skiagrams, simple outlines of a shade, 
similar to those which have been introduced to vulgar use 
by the students and parasites of Physiognomy, under the 
name of Silhouettes. 1806 J. Beuesfohd Miseries Hum. 
Life xn. xxix, Whenever they send me their silhouettes, or 
what do they call them, I. chuck them out of the window. 
x86o Thackeray Level ii, She had .. silhouettes of her 
father and mother.. hung up in the lodgings. x88o Print. 
Trades Jrnl. xxx. 40 The beauty of silhouettes (pictures 
printed in solid black) depends upon two things— artistic 
ability and careful printing. 

attrib, 1835 [see Silhonettist below]. 1841 Barham Ingot. 
Leg. Ser. 11. Auto-da-fi ii, A garment.. stuck thick With 
multiplied silhouette profiles of Nick. 1893 Daily Hems t 
May 6/4 The archaic, dry, and silhouette style of thepictuie. 

b. fig. A slight verbal sketch or description in 
outline of a person, etc. 

1819 Lady Morgan AutoMog. (1859) 3 3 The baron’s sil- 
houette of the Lady of Copet,. was certainly very amusing. 
x8S7 C. Bbontis Professor iii, The silhouette I have just 
thrown off. X894 J. Knight Garrick xvii. 31 1 Actois..of 
whom Pepys has given us silhouettes, and Colley Cibber 
portraits. 

2 . A dark outline, a shadow in profile, thrown 
up against a lighter background, 

1847 C. Bronte J. Eyre xxviii, Entering the gate and 
passing the shrubs, the silhouette of a house rose to view; 
black, low, and rather long. 1866 Whittier Snow-Bound 
167 The cat's dark silhouette on the wall. 1887 Rider 
Haggard A . Quatermain^ r 86 , 1 saw the black silhouette of 
the old Zulu raise its arm in mute salute. 

3 . En (or in) silhouette, in outline, in profile. 
1832 J. P. Kennedy Swallow B. {1S60) 18 At that hour 

nature draws her pictures en sil/umette. 1886 Illustr. Land. 
Hews 6 Feb. 142/2 , 1 shall be presented to you en silhouette, 
all black, and you will be required to recognise the portiait. 
18B9 li arper's IV tekly XXXIII. Suppl. 60 This framing of 
trees, which stand out in silhouette against a bright blue sky. 

Silhoue tte, v. [f. prec.] 

1 . irans. To represent in silhouette, to throw up 
the outline of. Chiefly used in past participle, and 
const, against or upon. 

1876 R. F . Burton Gorilla L. 1. 137 We guided ourselves 
..towards, a ghostly point, whose deeper blackness sil- 
houetted it against the shades. 1882 Bret Harte Flip i, 
A spur of the coast range, which had been sharply sil- 
houetted against the cloudless western sky. 1897 Mary 
Kingslhy IV, Africa 48, I have seen it silhouetted hard 
against tornado-clouds. 

refl. .1890 S. J, Duncan Social Departure 311 The great 
ships silhouetted themselves upon a sky . .gloriously blue. 

2 . intr. To show like a silhouette. 

1884 Harper's Mag. June 1x0/2 Their huge crowns sil- 
houetting in clear-cut outlines against the eastern sky. 

Hence Silhouetted ppl, a., Silhouetting vbl. 
sb. Also Silhonettist, a maker of silhouettes. 

1835 [title), Treatise on Silhouette Likenesses, by Monsieur 
Edouart, Silhouettist to the Fiench Royal Family. 1888 
W. D. Light hall Young Seigneur 97 The delicate silhouet- 
ting of the trees along the shore. 1890 Eng. Illustr. Mag, 
July 748 i’he photographer.. has focussed the silhouettist 
out of existence. Ibid, 752 If silhouetting be allowed to 
possess an artistic side. 1894 Max Pemberton Sea Wolves 
iv. (ig°r) 23 The black hulls of innumerable barges and the 
silhouetted shapes of great steamers, 

Silica (srlika). [f. L. silic-, silex Silex. Cf. 
F. silica.] An important mineral substance (the 
dioxide of silicon), which in the form of quartz 
enters into the composition of many rocks, and is 
contained in sponges and certain plants. 


x8oz Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) Suppl. I. .234/1 Silica, when 
diied, is a soft white powder, without cither taste or smell. 
1831 Richardson Gcol. (1855) 81 Silica and alumina besides 
being present in almost all vegetable and anini.il suhstani cs. 
1878 Huxi.ey Physiogr. 202 ’I he water generally holds silica 
in solution. 

b. attrib. and Comb. 

1839 R. Hunt Guide ,1/us. Pract. Gcol. (ed. s’) 114 A silica- 
borate of lead, prepared by Ihofessor Faraday. 1870 tr. 
Pouchet's Universe 26 Ehrenbeig,on analyzing a shower of 
fine dust.., found eighteen species of silica-plated animal- 
cules. 1882 Vines tr. Sachs' Bot. 36 Silica-skeletons arc 
obtained most abundantly from cpideimal cells and from 
Diatoms. . , 

S ili cate (si-likA). [f. pi cc. -v -atk ■> . So 1*. 
silicate.] A salt produced by the action of silicic 
acid. Cf. Silici ate. 

x8ix Phil. Trans. Cl. 176 A compound salt, consisting of 
silieate of alumina, and fluate of alumina. 1846 J. Baxt r.n 
I.ibr. Pract. Agile, (ed. 4) I. 36 The cereals require .the 
alkalies and silicates libeiatcd by the lime, 1872 W. S. 
Symonds Rcc. Rocks i. 12 Amongst the other volcanic 
minerals the most impoitant arc the silicates of alumina, 
lime, magnesia, potash, and soda. 

b. Comb., as silicate board, a board made fire- 
proof by being saturated with silicate ; silicate 
cotton, slag-wool ; silicate paint, * natural silica, 
when dried and forming an almost impalpable 
powder, mixed with colours anil oil’ (Annandalc 
Imperial Did. 1882). 

x88i Daily News 24 Dec. 3/4 Some hit mnliti .tibia, non- 
conducting material~prefiT.ibly silhale tottoit, whi'h. i. 
manufactured from blast furnace slug. . 1884 Knight Pit/. 
Mech. Suppl. 810/1 Silicate Board, an incombustible board 
for roofing. 

Silicated (si'like'trd), a. [f. I,, si l it -, silex : 
cf. prec. and F. silicati.] Coated or imptegnated 
with silex or silica. 

x8oo IIlnry Itpit. Client. (1808) too With 11 laiger piopor- 
lion of alkali,.. this earth affords a compound called situ- 
ated ajknli. 1819 J. G. Childrkn Chew. Anal. 427 A < tin- 
centra'ted solution of silicatcd potassa. 1849 Mum iiison 
Siberia xiv. 356 The silicuted moulds of shells. 1879 Kui • 
1 by Stud. Rotks xi. 177 Li|.intites, trachytes, andesites ami 
other biglily-stlicaled eruptive locks. 

Silication (silikv'-J.-m). TCf. prec. anil - awn.] 
Combination with silica; silicification. 

1869 Phillips Vemv. xi. 311 According to the nature of 
the particular current, its order of silication, [etc.], .changes 
in the mineral constituents are more or less easy. 

So Silioatlza-tion, * the ptocess of combining 
with silica, so as to change to a silicate \ 

1864 Webster, citing Dana. [Cf. F. silicatisation .] 

[Silioe, an error for Siliole. 

Webster (1828-32), citing Martyn. The word is misprinted 
in the second edition (17^6) of the Language of Botany.] 
Sili ceo-, combining form of Siliceous, as in 
siliceo-calcareous, -ftlspalhic, -fuoric. 

x8x6 Edict. Rev. XXVI. x6j Siliceo-calcareous sand. 1822 
Imison Set. <4 Art II. 78 A permanent acid gas, called the 
Siliceo-fluoric acid. 1839 De la Blciie Rep. Gcol. Corn- 
wall, etc. vii. 203 A hard silicco-fclsp.ithic compound. 

Siliceous (silijas), a. [ad. L. siliieus, f. silic-, 
silex flint : cf. F. siliceux and Silicious a,] Con- 
taining or consisting of silica ; of the nature of 
silica : a. Of mineral substances. 

1636 Blount Glossogr,, Siliceous, . -of or pertaining to flint, 
flinty. X783 WiiHURiNGtr. Bet g man's Mineral. sqSilu aims 
Earth. 1794 Sullivan View o/Hatuie I. 430 What simr 
call vitrescent earths, others denominate siliceous. 18x3 
Siu H. Davy Agile. Chew. (1S14) 194 Siliceous sandstone, 
which is composed of fine quart/, or sand, united by .1 sili- 
ceous cement. 1851 Richardson Grot. xii. 380 The upper 
greensand, in some localities,, .consists of a sharp silt, eous 
sand. 1879 D. M. W \claci: Australasia iv, 71 They con- 
sist of . .sandy iionstone, or even hard siliceous rock enclos- 
ing quartz pebbles. 

b. Of plant or animal structures, 

1813 Sir H. Davy Agile. Client. (1814) 37 The siliceous 
epidermis.. protects the bark from the action of insects. 
1845 Darwin Voy. Hat, i. 5 This dust consists, .of iiifusoiia 
with siliceous shields, mid of the siliicous tissue of plants. 
1868 Carpenter in Sd. Opin. 174/2 Imbedded in this mud 
there came up an extraordinary collection of siliceous 
sponges. 

Silici- (si'lisai) , combining form of Silex or 
Silica, as in silicicalcareous , -fluoric ; silicicaltt , 
-, murite . 

1796 Kirwan Elen : . Mitt. (ed. e) I, 102 Silicicalcareous 
freestones, which are often porous, and serve for filtering 
stones. Ibid. 144 Magnesia mixed with Silex. Silicimurite. 
i8ix Pinkerton Petral. II. 202 Contiguous, on the one 
side to the white chalky stone, and on the other to the 
silici calce. i8z6 Henry Elcm. Chan. I. 646 The effects of 
heating potassium in silici-fluoric gas. 1833 Scoff ekn in 
thr'sCirc. Sci., Chew, 16S Silici fluoric acid. 

+ Silroiate, obs. var. Silicate, 

1814 J. Black tr. Berzelius' Syst. Mineral, 20 Silica con- 
sidered as an acid possesses the property of giving silicintes 
of many different degiees of saturation... 'these «e shall 
hereafter call siliciates. 1854 Ronalds & RicjiahdsOn 
Client. Tcchnol, (ed. 2) I. 107 The oxide of iron which 
remains in the coke forms with the siHuate a slag or scar 
when the carbon is consumed. 

Silicic (sili'sik), a. Chem, [r. Si Lie - a (or I.. 
silic- Silex) + -ic. Cf. F. silicique.] Pertaining to, 
consisting of, or formed from silica. Chiefly in 
silicic acid (I^SiO*). 

1817 T. Thomson Syst. Chew. (ed. 3) 1 1 . 92 It might there- 
fore be distinguished by the. name of silicic acid* which 
would be more systematic than the term silica 1857 Miller 
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Elem . Chau., Org. iii. § 3 (1862) 188 Every acid forms at 
least one ether, and some, such as the silicic and boracic, 
furnish moie than one.. 1883 Science I. 490/1 The silica was 
prepared by decomposing silicic fluoride with water. 

Silicide (si’lisaid). Chem. [f. Silic- a + -ids.] 
A compound of silicon with one other element. 

1868 Watts Diet, Chem. s.v., Silicide of calcium has a 
lead-grey colour, metallic lustre, and scaly crystalline struc- 
ture. 1880 Encycl. Brit. XIII. 352/1 Silicious spiegeleisen 
(or manganese silicide..) is prepared by the oidmary blast 
furnace methods. 

Silieifa-ction. rare. — Silicification. 

1881 Jrnl. Bot. X. 27 He distinguishes between silicifac- 
tion and petrifaction. 

SiliciferOUS (silisi’feras), a. [f. L. silici-, 
silex Silex + -fekous. So F. siticiftre .] Yielding 
or producing silex or silica. 

1796 Kikwan Elem. Min. (ed. a) 1 . xox Silicifeious Marl* 
ites. — Of these there are many varieties. 1799. — Geo!. Ess. 
184 It is so much the more siliciferous as it approaches 
more to granitic mountains. 1830 De la Beche Rep. Geo!. 
Cornwall, etc. xii. 372 The siliciferous and calciferous 
hydrates of iron. 1853 Th. Ross tr. Humboldt’s Trav, III. 
xxvi. 118 It is a siliciferous subsulphate of alumina and 
potash. 

Silicification (silbsifik^’Jan). [f. as prec. + 
-FiOATioir. So F. silicification .] The process of 
becoming silicifietl ; conversion into silica. 

1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. 1 . 214 In some places where silici- 
fication is in progress, the sources from whence the mineral 
matter is denved are as yet unknown. 1844 Civil Eng. <$• 
Arch. Jrnl. VI. 444/1 Tne act of petrification being the act 
of silicification and consequent change of the organic body. 
1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner ; 5x0 The old wood 
of plants which are characterised by extensive silicification 
of almost all their parts. 

Silicified (sili’sifsid), ppl. a. [f. next + -ed L 
Cf. F. silicifU .] Converted into silica. Chiefly 
in silicified wood. 

1822 J. Parkinson Outl. Oryctol. 49 The nodules of chalk 
flint frequently contain the silicified remains of sponge. 
1844 Civil Enjg. 4 Arch. Jrnl. VI. 442/1 The silicified and 
other mineralized bodies. 1876 Page Adv, Text-bk. Geol. 
xv. 279 The silicified trunks of tree-ferns. 

Silicify (silL'sifai), v. [Cf. prec. and -fy.] 

1 . traits. To convert into, impregnate with, silica. 
1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 120 The wood and fruit of the 

cocoa-nut tree.. silicified by the waters of soma mineral 
spring. 1849 Dana Geol. ix. (1850) 526 Ejections of basalt 
..buried lhemud,..silicifying the shells, and haidening the 
rock. 187a Nicholson Palosont. 4 Fossil wood which has 
been ‘ silicified ’ or converted into flint. 

2 . intr. To undergo silicification. 

1828-32 in Webster. 1844 Civil Eng. < 5 - An It. Jrnl. VI. 
442/x The term petrifaction being an absuidity as applied 
to bodies in the act of silicifying. 

Hence Silreifyiiig vhl. sb. 

1863 Dana Man. Geol. 70 All the fossils of a rock.. are 
changed to silica (quartz) by a silicifying process. 

Silicious (silicas), a. [f. L. silic-, silex Silex 
+ -10US.] = Siliceous a. 

(a) 1721 Bailey, Silicious , Flinty, belonging to Flint. 
1801 Farmers Magazine Nov. 389 Argile or pure clay, 
silicious or sandy earth, and calx, or calcareous substances. 
1850 Dauuuny A tom. The. xii. (ed. 2) 395 By far the greater 
number of silicious minerals are examples of the kind last 
alluded to. 1876 Page Adv. Text-bk. Geol. iii. 60 The 
silicious sinter of the Iceland geysers. 

(A) *851 Richardson Geology iv. 72 Many deposits.. are 
composed of the silicious shields of fossil infusoria. x8sg 
T. Moore Brit, Ferns (1864) 107 The jointed tubular silici- 
ous stems, and terminal cones of fructification. 1896 Dk. 
Argyll Philos. Belief 104 The silicious sponges, whose 
skeletons are composed of glass. 

t S ili cite. Obs. [f. L. silic- Silex + -ite 1 2 b.] 
Labradorite, or a variety of this. 

1843 T. Thomson in Philos. Mag. Ser. in. XXII. iqo The 
fourth mineral. .1 have distinguished by the name of Silic- 
ite, from, the great resemblance which it has to quartz in 
its external aspect. 1850 Ansted Elem. Geol., Min. etc, 
193 Glaucolite and Silicite areother varieties[of Labradorite]. 
+ Silicited, a. Obs, [irreg. f. L. silic- Silex.J 

= SlLIOATED. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) L 499 Precipitated from 
liquor silicum (silicited alkali). *799 — Geol. Ess. 283 
Hence those that are most silicited, as they contract less, 
discover less verticality. 

S ili cium (sili’j*#m). [mod.L., f. silic- Silex 
+ -IUM. Named by Sir H. Davy.] = Silicon. 

1808 Phil. Trans. XCVIII. 333 Had I been so fortunate 
as. .to have procured the metallic substances I was in search 
of, I should nave proposed for them the names of silicium, 
alumium, zirconium, and glucium. x8aa Imison Set. SfArt 
II. 91 It is imagined, however, that Silicium forms an alloy 
with iron. 1861 Sir W. Fairbairn Iron 156 The silicium 
is first attacked, neither the iron nor carbon being operated 
upon to any extent while any silicium remains. *87* 
Tyndall Fragrn . Sci. (1879) I. i. 9 The flints within the 
chalk we know to be a compound of oxygen and silicium, 
called silica. . 

Silrciuret. Chem. [f. prec, Cf. I*. sihaure.J 
— Silicide. 

1827 F. Lunn in Encycl. Metrofi. IV. 662/1 A siliciuret of 
po tassi um is obtained, which cannot exist in water. 1842 
Penny Cycl. XXII. 9/2 Some of the metals may be com- 
bined with silicon : these compounds', which are not import- 
ant, are termed Siliciurets. 

Silrciure:tted, a. [f.prec. + -EDL] Com- 
bined or impregnated with silicon, 

1857 Graham Elem. Chem. (ed. 2) II. 675 Siliciuretted 
hydrogen, a remarkable gaseous compound. of silicon and 
hydrogen, is produced when a bar of aluminium containing 


silicon is connected with the positive pole of a Bunsen’s 
battery. 1869 Roscoe Chem. 149 Siliciuretted Hydiogen 
is a colourless gas formed by the action of hydrocblonc 
acid. upon a compound of magnesium and silicon. 

Silxcle (si‘lik’1). Bot. [ad. F. silicule or L. 
silicula .] A small short seed-pod. 

1785 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. ii. (1794) 31 The second 
[order] contains those [flowei s] whose seed-vessel is a sihcle, 
that is, a small and very short pod. 1812 New Botanic 
Gard. I. 46 The silicle is entire, oval, and full of brown 
seeds. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. II. 257 It will 
flower and produce abundance of seed, which, when the 
silicles or pouches become ripe, may be gathered. x86i 
Mrs. Lankester Wild Flowers 29 The fruit is a pod... 
When .long, it is called a silique, ana, when shoit, a silicle. 

Silico- (si'liko), combining form of Silica or 
Silicon : a. With adjs,, as silico- alkaline, -ferrug- 
inous , fluoric , -magnesian, - skeletal , -talcose. 

1851-4 Tomlinson’s Cycl. Useful Arts (1866) I. 783/1 
Charcoal in excess in a mixtute of *silico-alkaline glass, 
gives a yeljow colour. 1875 Fortnum Maiolica i. 4 The 
vitreous, silico-alcaline or glass glazed wares. 1849 Dana 
Geol. viii. (1850) 439 They owe their appearance ..to a *silico- 
ferruginous solution. 1827 F. Lunn in Encycl. Me trap. 
IV. 656/1 The compounds of silicon and boron, being also 
Acids, [should] be called *silico-fluoric and boro-fluoric 
Acids. 1868 Fown.es' Chem. (ed. 10) 368 Silicofluoric acid 
gives a white precipitate with barium salts. 1842 J. B. 
Fraser Mesopot. 4 Assyria xv. 344 Gray or blueish sand- 
stone, containing red nodules of a *silico-magnesian sub- 
stance. 1885 Encycl. Brit. XIX. 849/2 *Silico-skelelal 
Radiolaria in which the central capsule is uniformly per- 
forated all over by fine pore-canals. 1849 Dana Geol. xvii. 
(1850) 622 The*sihco-talcose rocks, .project in jagged points. 

b. With nouns, as silico-alu urinate, - borate , 
-borocalcite, -fiuate, fluoride , - titanate . 

1868 Watts Did. Client. V. 266 *Silico-aluminates, -bor- 
ates. 1868 Philos. Mag. Ser. iv. XXXV. 40 The exclusive 
occurrence of the hard nodules of *silicoborocalcite in 
anhydrite. 1827 F. Lunn in Encycl. Metrop. IV. 656/1 
The *silico-fluatcs of potash, soda, lime, and barytes are 
formed [etc.]. 1836-41 Brands Chem. (ed. 5) 1031 A total 
condensation ensues, and a dry silico-fluate of ammonia 
results. Ibid. 103a *Silico -fluoride of barium, is gradually 
precipitated when silico-fluoric acid is mixed with chloride 
ofbaiium. x86g Roscoe Chem. 147 A compound of this 
substance with, .potassium silico-fluoiide. 1868 Watts 
Diet. Chem. V. 263 Mosandrite is a hydrated *siIicotitanate. 

Silicon (sHihqfa). [f. L. silic- Silex. Named 
by T. Thomson, m place of Sir II. Davy’s Silic- 
ium.] A non-metallic element, which in respect 
of its abundance in nature ranks next to oxygen, 
and is usually found combined with this as silica ; 
it may be obtained in the foim of powder, scales, 
or crystals. Chemical symbol Si. 

1817 T. Thomson Syst. Chem. (ed. 5) I. 252 The base of 
silica has been usually considered as a metal, and called 
silicium. But . . as it bears a close resemblance to boron and 
carbon, it is better to class it along with these bodies, and 
to give it the name of silicon. *857 Miller Elem. Chem., 
Org. iii § 3 (1862) 197 When absolute alcohol is gradually 
added to chloride of silicon, a powerful reaction occurs. 
1876 Routledge Disc. 32 The silicon, most of the carbon, 
and some of the iron itself are oxidized in this process. 

attrib. 1869 Roscoe Chem. 342 Silicon ethyl.. is obtained 
by the action of zinc ethyl on silicon tetrachloride. 1884 
Knight Did. Mech. Suppl. 810/1 Silicon Steel, a steel in 
which silicon replaces a part of the usual carbon. . 

Hence Si liconize v., to combine with silicon. 
1880 Encycl, Brit. XIII. 351/2 The presence of alkaliue 
silicates in the furnace promotes the siliconizing of the iron. 

Silicosis (silikflifsis). Path. [f. silic- Silex 
+ -OSIS.] A lung disease induced by inhaling 
flinty or siliceous particles. 

1891 in Cent. Diet. 1898 Allbutt's Syst, Med. V. 248 
Thus authors have described the results of inhaling siliceous 
particles as chalicosis or silicosis. 1903 Nature r Oct. 527/2 
The malady is silicosis pure and simple, a dust disease. 

II Silicula (sili’kizlla). Bot. [L., dim. of Si- 
liqua.] A short pod containing seed ; a silicle. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. 11. iii (1765) 79 In the first order 
Siliculosa, the Peiicarpium is a Silicula, little Sihqna. 
1793 Martyn Lang, Bot, s.v. Siligua,Thc Silicula does not 
differ from this essentially, but only in form and size. *830 
Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot, 14 Fruit a siiiqua or silicula. 1847 
W. E. Steele Field Bot, 109 Silicula roundish or oblong, 
entire or notched. 7872 Oliver Elem. Bot. it. 138 Compare 
the long capsule of Wallflower (a siiiqua) ; the short capsule 
of Shepherd’s-purse Capsell (a silicula). 

Hence Sili’cular a., ‘having the shape or ap- 
peaiance of a silicula’ {Cent. Diet. 189T). 
Si’lictile. Dot. rare. [a. F. silicule, ad. L. 
silicula .] = Silicula. 

1793 Martyn Lang. Bot., Silicula, a Silicule, Silicle, 
little Pod or Pouch. 1857 J. G. Wood Comm. Obj. Sea- 
shore 33 Its specific title ‘ siliculosus 1 is given to it on 
account of the silicules, or little pod-like bodies, that are 
found on the branches. 

Siliculose (silikiziflovi’s), a. Bot. [ad. mod.L. 
siticulos-us , f. silicula : cf. F, siliculeuxl\ Bearing 
small shoit pods. 

1731 Bailey vol. 1 1 , (ed. 2), Siliculose, husky or full of husks. 
1759 B. Stillingfleet Misc. Tracts (1762) 357 Horses are 
nicer in choosing than any of our cattle ; siliquose and sili- 
culose plants particularly are not relished. by them. 1785 
Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxiii. (1794) 320" The Siliculose^ or 
short-podded order leads the way. . 1857 A. Gray First 
Less. Bot. (1866) 230 Siliculose, bearing a silicle, or a fruit 
resembling it. 

So Siliculous a., ‘ having silicles or little pods, 
or pertaining to them’ (Webster, 1828-33). 
Silicum, variant of Silioiusl 


I *8ra Sir H. Davy Chem, Philos. 364 No compound of sili- 
cum and chlorine is known. 1868 Joynson Metals 57 A 
1 poition of the carbon, and almost the whole of the silicum, 
Is removed from it. 

f Silieuret, obs. variant of Siliciuuet. 

1842 Parnell Chem. Anal. (1845) 12 The platinum com- 
bining with the silicon m the ashes to form a silieuret ot 
platinum. 

Siligineous, a. rare- 0 , [ad. L. siligineus , 
f. siligin -, sillgo winter wheal.] ‘ Belonging to, or 
made of fine flour’ (Blount, ed. 4, 1674). Also 
Siliginose a., ‘made of fine Wheat’ (Bailey, 
vol. II, 1727) ; Sili'ginous a. (Craig, 1848). 
t Si’ ling, vbl. sb. Obs. Also 5 cyl-, 5-6 syl- 
yng(e ; 6 sylinge, ii?. syiling, 6-7 syling. [f. 
Sile vf + -ing 1.] = Ceiling vbl. sb. 

*483 Tintinhull Churclvw.Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 195 It. pro 
le sylyng ecclesie, ij\ ix' 1 . It. pro factura le cylyng, xv*. 
1497 Acc. Ld, High T reus. Scotl. I. 357 To the kervoui that 
tuk in task the siling of the chapel 1543 in Essex Rev. 
XV. 42 The chancell is m decay in tymber, tyling and syl- 
ynge. 1589 Lane. Wills (Chetham Soc.) II. 207 All the 
sylinge and wainescott in the hall and parlor. 1629 Z. 
Boyd Last Batiell 612 The olde syling that was once fast 
joyned together with nailes will begin Lo cling. Ibid., The 
stars which are like golden nailes into the syling of the 
world. 

attrib. 1535 Coverdale Ps. lxxiii. 6 They cutt downe all 
tile sylinge worke of y" Sanctuary. 1565 Richmond Wills 
(Surtees) 179 Plew tymbre and sylinge bourds, with other 
hustlements. 

Si ’ling-dish. dial. rare. [f. siting Sile v. 2 ] 
A strainer for milk. 

*573 Baret Alvearie, A Siting dish, vide Colander and 
Strainer. 1578 in Line. N. 4 Q. (1889) I. 232 In the Mylke 
House:. .Item a sileing dishe. 1828 Carr Craven Gloss., 
Siting dish, a dish for the purpose of straining milk. 

|| Siiiqua (si-ilkwa). [L., a pod.] 

+ 1 . The carob- tree. (Cf. Silique 1.) Obs. 
cs 440 Pallad. on Husb. 111.978 Now. .is to renewe The 
siiiqua in plaunte & seedes trewe. 

2 . Bot. A long pod-like seed-vessel. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techu. I, Siiiqua , in Botany, is the 
Seed-vessel, Husk, Cod, or Pod, of such Plants as are of the 
Leguminous kind. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. 1. vi. (1765) 13 
Siiiqua, a Pod, is a Pericai piutn of two Valves, whei em the 
Seeds are fastened along both the Sutures or Joinings of 
the Valves. 1793 Martyn Lang. Bot. s.v., The proper 
Siiiqua is two-celled, having a partition running the whole 
length of it. 1861 S. Thomson Wild FI. m. (ed. 4) 268 The 
wallflower seed-vessel is a Siiiqua. 1872 Oliver Elem. Bot. 
It. 138 Compare the long capsule ofWallflower(asiliqua);,. 
the siiiqua of Radish. 

3 . Anat. A formation suggesting a husk or pod. 

1891 in Cent. Did. 

Hence Siiiqua 'ceous a., of Lhe naliue of, sug- 
gestive of, a siiiqua. 

1744 Phil. Trans. XLIII. 97 A siliquaceous Aperture, 
with a Row of Seeds ready to fall through it. 

Siliquteform : see Siliquifoum. 
t Siliquastre. Obs. rare. [ad. mod.L. sili- 
quastrum (which in class.L. means pepperwort), 
f. L. siiiqua pod.] (See quots.) 

1708 \nPhil. Trans. XXV I, 79 Punciularia, the Punctul- 
ary, Sope stone, or Porous Marble Siliquastre. Ibid., Silt- 
quastmm, the Shale, or Siliquastre : An Ichthyodont, re- 
sembling leguminous Husks. 

Silique (silrk). Bot. Also 5 selyque. [a. 
F. silique , or ad. L. siiiqua pod.] 
f 1 . = SlLIQUA I. Obs. 

CX440 Pallad. on Husb. xii. 312 The serue and medlar & 
selyque [v.r. Silique] tre. 

2. =■ SlLIQUA 2. 

X785 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. 11.(1794)30 When it is ripe, 
it becomes a kind of flat pod, called silique. 1806 J. Gal- 
pine Brit. Bot. 242 Silique covered with roughish tubeicles. 
1864 Reader 30 Apr. 559 Iodanthus . . and Thelypoditim . . 
have terete and torulose siliqnes. 1872 Darwin Orig. Spec. 
(ed. 6) vii. 174 The flowers, .in the upper part of the spike 
[bear] lanceolate, two-valved, and two-seeded siliques. 
Siliqui’ferous, a. Bot. [f. L. siiiqua : see 
-febous,] Pod-bearing. 

*693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 619 A siliquiferous Tree, with 
the Leaves of Beech. 1725 Sloane Jamaica II. 32 , 1 told 
him that this tiee of Jamaica had a papilionaceous flower, 
and was siliquiferous. 

Sili quiform, a. Bot. [f. as prec. : see -form. 
So F. stliquiforme .] Having the form of a silique. 

1847 in Webster, citing Smith. 1861 Bentley Man. Bot. 
320 When a fruit possesses the general structure of the 
siiiqua,. it has been named a Ceratimn or a siliquifoim 
[1887 siliquteform] capsule. 

Siliquose (silikwdu-s), a. [ad. mod.L. siliqubs- 
us, f. L. siiiqua : cf. F. sitiqueux (1549).] 

1 . Bot. Bearing pods or siliques. 

1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 687 In this Sixth Volume we 
have describ’d and figur’d 61 Tiees and Shrubs, the greatest 
part whereof are Siliquose. 1712 Ibid. XXVII. 425 This is 
not a Siliquose Tree. 1759 [see Siliculose]. 1822 Good 
Study Med. III. 247 A free use of the siliquose and 
coniferous plants as a part of the common diet. 1839 
Hallaju Hist. Lit. m. iii. § 13 This is manifest in siliquose 
plants and in palms.. 1857 A. Guay First Less. Bot. (1866) 
251 Siliquose, bearing siliques or pods which resemble 
siliques. 

2 . Having the foim of a silique : a. In Bot. 

1821 W. P. C. Barton Flora N. Amer. I. 83 Capsule sili- 
quose, stipitate. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 235 Fruit 
capsular or succulent; the former siliquose and 2-valved. 
1866 Treas. Bot , 255 The fertile, .[fronds are] divided into 
linear somewhat siliquose segments. 
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Comb. 1830 Lindley Nat. Sysi. But. o The siliquose-fruited 
genera, such as Glaucium and Eschscnoltzia. 

lb. Path. (See quots.) 

i8ag Good Study Med. (ed. a) III. 8s Under this variety 
[of smail-jjox] tvas reckoned by the best writeis the sihquose, 
or that which consists of soft and empty^’esicles. a 1827 Ibid. 
(1839) IV. 234 Schmidt supposed that, in infants, the sili- 
quose cataract might be caused by convulsions. 
Siliquous, a. Bol. Now rare. = Siltquose r. 
1668 \v 'ilkins Real Char. n. iv. § 5. 96 Herbs . .considered 
according to their Seed-vessels, may be distinguished into . . 
Siljquous; containing their seeds in long pods. Ibid. 100 
Siliquous Herbs not Papilionaceous. 1688 Hxnxm Armoury 
it. 117/3 Siliquous seed [are] such as are horn in husks, 
cods, or shells. 1731 Miller Card. Did ., Siliquous, hav- 
ing Seed-Vessels, Husk, Pod, or Shell. 189s H. Callan 
From Clyde to Jordan xviii. 188 Siliquous vegetables like 
double peas. 

Silk (silk), sb. and a. Forms : a, 1 sioloc, 
seoloc, seolue, seolc, 3 seolk (aolk), 4 seolke ; 3 
sale, 4-5 selk(e. / 3 . 4 silc, 4- silk (6 silek), 4-7 
silke ; 4-5 sylk(e, 5 oylk(e, 6 sylcke. [OE. 
sioloc , seoloc, etc. (for earlier *siluc ) masc., vary- 
ing in form and gender from ON. and Icel, silki 
nent. (Norw., S\v., and Da. silke) ; not found in 
the other Germanic languages, but represented 
also byOSlav. sheikh (Russ. niCJiio. sheik'). The 
ultimate source is commonly supposed to be L. 
sericus or Gr. CTjpucis silken, f. L. Sores, Gr. "Si) pcs, 
the oriental people (perhaps the Chinese) from 
whom silk was first obtained. The change of r to 

1 may have taken place in some language through 
which the word passed into Slavonic use and 
thence into the early Baltic trade.] 

I. 1 . The strong, soft, lustrous fibre produced 
by the larvse of certain bombycinc moths which 
feed upon mulberry leaves, etc,, and by certain 
spiders ; silken thread or filament. 

Virginian silk (a plant-name): see Virginian. 
c888 [implied in Silken a. 1], a 1000 Booth. Metr. vili. 
24 Naes b a scealca nan \>c. .cutSe . . lieova wmda . . sioloce 
siowian. eiooo Sax, Lecchd. II. 56 Seowa mid scolcc facstc. 
2 3- * £* Allit* P, J3. 790 Royl rollande fax to raw syJk 
lyke, 1387 1 Rev is A Higdcti (Rolls) 111. 33 Arbaces fond 
hym spynnynge reed selk at he distaf. X463-4 [see Raw a. 

2 a]. C1511 1st Eng. Bk. Awcr. (Avb.) Inirod. 35/! They 
spynne lyke the wormes yat the sylke spynneth. 1535 
Coverdale Isaiah Mx. 9 Soch as laboure vpon flax & 
sylcke. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 124 The Seres, famous for 
the fine silk that their woods do yeeld. 1634 Miu on Camus 
716 Spinning Worms, That in their green shops weave the 
smooth-hauM si k. *7x2 Land. Gaz. No. 5010/4 China Raw 
and Thrown Silk and Sleeve Silk. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1776) VIII. 52 After some months feeding, they lay, 
upon every leaf, small bundles, or cones of silk. 1835 Use 
Philos. Manuf. 234 The matter of the silk is liquid in the 
body of the worm, but it hardens in the air. Ibid. 335 The silk 
of a cocoon weighs two and a half grains. 1882 Caulfeild 
& oaward Diet. Necdlewh. 459/1 That pari of ravelled silk 

. thrown on one side in the filature of the cocoons. 

traits/. i6o8Tomell Serpents 694 They bowel them, and 
fill their bodies with sugar, and silk of wooll. 

b. Iu the phr. of silk, denoting the substance of 
which, a garment, etc., is composed ; freq. passing 
into sense 3. 1 v b 

Lay. 22764 ClaSes soften al or white seolke. c 1275 
Ibid. 4549 Of solke was hat seil-cloh. £1340 Nominale 
(Skeat) 551 Baudenk of sylke. 2362 Langl. P. PI. A. P10!. 
84 per houeb an Hundret In Houues of selk. c 2400 Maun- 
DEV. (Roxb.) xix. 87 Wele arraid with clalhez of gold and of 
suke. 1451 Cai'Gk. Life Si. Gilbert xxxviii. 217 be seidc 
rehkes were wounde,.in a doth of silk precious I-now. 
*.SjK* Coverdale i Sam. ii. xg His mother also made him a 
“tie cote of sylke. 2576 Gascoigne Steele Gl, (Arb ) 60 Our 
sutes of Silke. 2611 Shaks. Cymb, il iv. 69 Her Bed- 
chamber., was bang’d With Tapistry of Silke. 2640 iu 
Entick London (1766) II, 169 Boradoes of silk. 184a 
Iennyson Latincelot # Guinevere 24 A crown of crass* 
green silk she wore. to & 

o. In comparisons, esp. soft as silk. 

Eyrie P. ix. 36 Body ant brest wel mad 
al,..Eyther side soft asesylk. 02386 Chaucer Sor.'s p. 
Iheigh thou . .straw her cage faiie and soft as silk, c 2400 

nf t ^i»'!{S 93 M ra "" ,as a C l ene Maydon, Semely 
of a Sise, as the silke white, e 1400 s6 Pol. Poems 126 Mv 
Uoode ys nessher than ys svlke. 2508 Dunbar Tim Mariit 
Wemeri 96 Soft and soupifl as the silk. «x 73 a Ga f New 

d. A silken thread. 

1684 R. Waller Nat. Ex/er. 67 We took.. the bladder 
out of another Fish, and tyed the two Ends with a Silk 
*&* Posta £ e ffilce iv. 69 Three red and two blue 

twn < ntn para el . acr ° iS tIle Mulready cover, the 

two silks appearing under the design. 

from this ° th ° r texlile fabric woven or made 

***• U4 $yf man made Sait he seolue 

sfcsss®: jcaa 

M«« cm?. ^1. «s» 

affirmed, it was vnlawfu I to weare silke * 

Zed. HI, 3, Cloth is the more substantial! 

Thf ?r R 10 ?« a £ d L Sli b tr - Martinis Conc/chfal 35 
Iheir Boots, which they make either of Silk, or of H^rs* 


skin. 2708 Loud. Gaz. No. 4472/4 At the Marine Coffee- 
house., will be expos’d to Sale.. 92 Chests China Silk,.. 3 
Bales of stiver-fine Piedmont Silk. 1760 Goldsm. Cit. 
World Ixxvii, I was this morning to buy silk fora night, 
cap. 1834 McCulloch Diet. Commerce (ed. 2) 2029 Silk 
had,, been used by persons of distinction two centuries pte- 
viously. 1908 Betw. Trent ,$• Ancliolme 276 This lady woie 
grey silk. 

fig. c 1315 Shori.iiam 1. 33 Ne wynd J>°« naut J>y senne 
ine selke. 2706 H. Hunier tr. St. -Pierre’s Stud. Nat. 
(1799) II. go The beauty of that [goat] which Nature clothes 
with silk on the rocks of Angora. 1843 Lytton Last Bar. 
1. iii, He who has little silver in his pouch must have the 
more silk on his tongue, 

b. Used allusively to indicate the rank of a 
King’s (or Queen’s) Counsel, marked by the right 
to wear a silk gown, esp. in the phrases to receive, 
obtain , or take silk . Also collectively, denoting 
the persons wearing such gowns. (Cf. 3 d.) 

18x0 Bhntiiam Art of Packing (list) 49 Our solicitor has 
heard with due attention the speeches delivered from 
learned silk. 1882 Daily News 25 May 2/5 He received 
silk in 1868, 2882 Society 4 Nov. ao/i lire long he ‘ spoiled 
silk’ (as the saying is), and was made a Serjeant. x8g7 
Standard id Oct. 3/4 [He] soon obtained great distinction 
. which increased on his taking silk, 
o. As the material of a jockey’s jacket. 

1891 Daily News 10 Dec. 2/5 A capital start was made 
with the Snow Steeplechase for which seven sported silk, 

3 . With a and pi. A particular make of silk 
cloth or fabric. 

*538 Starkey England t. lit. 94 Fyne clothys, says and 
sylkys. 1568 Gram on Chvon. 11.67a Sondry riche mcr- 
chaundises, as cloth of Gold, Siltier, Vcluet, Sattcn, and 
other silkes. 1613 Purciias Pilgrimage (1614) 399 Our 
suites hauc the name of this Region, where it is made of a 
most fine wooll. _ 2748 Anson's Voy. it. x. 238 Chinese silks 
coming almost directly to Acapulco. 2797 Sins. Radcmstb 
kalian j, She passed whole days in embroidering silks. 
*859 Iennyson Gei aint fy Enid * 693 One among his gentle- 
women Display'd a splendid silk of foreign loom. 1897 
Watts-Dunton Aykuiu vm. ii, An eccentric dress of 
Japanese silks. 

0. pi. Garments made of silk ; silk sLockings. 

1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit IVemen 68 My self suld be full 
scmlie with siikis arrayit, 2602 I low to Choose a Good 
a Bad iv. ui, A huffing wench, .whose mining 
suks Make with their motion music unto love. 2692- [see 
Rustle v. 2 bj. a 2704 T. Brown Sat. French King Wks. 
1730 L 60 My spouse, alas 1 must flaunt in silks no more. 
i 7 8 .4 Cowpisr Task vi. 942 As she sweeps him with her 
whistling silks. 2837 Dickens Pickw. xxi, A very dusty 
skeleton in a blue coat, black knee-shorts, and silks. 

C. A lady’s silk dress. 

2862 Trollope Tales Countries Bit The black silk was 
not long, . .nor wide in its skirts. 2897 Sarah Grand Beth 
Bk. xxxix, She had never worn her white silk trimmed with 
myrtle. 

d. A King’s (or Queen’s) Counsel: a * silk 
gown’. (Cf. 2 b.) 

1884 St. James's Gaz. 8 Feb. s/t The retainer of some 
eighteen silks and at least as many junior counsel. 2889 
Gretton Memory's llarkback 120 Jervis, afterwaida Jus- 
tice of Chester, was the senior silk. 

4 . U S. The silk-like filiform styles of the female 
flower of unripe maize. 

“*817 T. Dwight Trav. New Eng., etc. (xBax) II. 403 
Them favourite food is clover and maize. Of the latter 
they devour the part which is called the silk, the immediate 
means. of fecundating the ear. 2894 Century Mag. Apr. 850 
the* silk’ tC ^ 0wer t * ie maJ " ze - * was appropriately called 

5. ellipt. a. A silk snapper. (See sense 10 and 
cf. Silt sb. 3 and 4.) 

u&h G. Lewis >/«/. IV. lud. (1834) 104 Of the Sea 
insh which I have hitherto met with, the Deep-water Silk 
appears to me the best. 

D. A silk-covered cylinder iu a flour-dressinw 

machine. 0 

34$ A These [cylinders] are 
mounted homontally on a.spindle for revolving, and ex- 
ternally they are covered with silk of different degrees of 
fineness, whence they are called 'silks ' or silk dressers. 

II. alt rib. aud Comb. 

0 . Attrib., passing into adj. a. Made of silk 
or silken material] silken. 

Wu S °v, W ’ W ‘ Pa * ern f 443° pat riche ring.. with a red silk 
Iangl ^P a b ,°n d ' w .°bves neckc. 136a 
f hfu A ' nL 2 7® Schal no seriaunt for hat serutse 
tu, k \ tlo y Ue ' *546-7 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) VI. 252 
N- S n St S ' ke u®? ln Stiype Mem. Kef. (1791) 1^1. 
silk ™b 1 ^ an ,* nd T r the de S*? e 0* a gentleman to wear any 
J 0 ?* *63* Litiigow Prop. vi. 27a [They] pay no Cus- 
tome. .for any silke ware, a 2653 Gouge Comm. Hcb. ix. 1 
The roomes within it were divided by Silk curtains. 1730 A. 


Products of the silk-ribbon loom were exhibited. 2895 
Baity’s Mag. May 336/2 A iegul.tr silk jacket affair, with 
' open ' races, and an ‘ open 1 ditch. 

b. With names of special fabrics, as silk camlet, 
canvas, damask, drugget, etc. 

1530 Palsgr. 270/1 Sylke chainlet, cant clot do wye. 2548 
in Strype Mem. Kef. (1721) II. 208 A countei point of Mlk- 
say. ifixx Cotgr., Burnt, silke-iash ; or any kind of Muffe 
tbats hnlfe silke, and halfe worsted, <12628 SviAfcsii.it 
Monodia Wks. (Grosart) II. 330/1 Rtnbroidcietl gowns Of 
grass-green silk-shag. < 172* Du Foh Col, Jut k xix, Fine 
English broad-cloths, silk, silk-druggets. 2779 Phil. Tians. 
LXIX. 673, 1 have also excited a vei v considerahlu electric, d 
force on strong silk velvet. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, 
Silk-plush, a material used for at tides of ladies’ dtess; also 
very extensively for covering the stuff bodies of men's liats. 
2882 Caulfeild & Sayvakh Diet. Needlewk. 449/2 Silk 
Canvas or Berlin .. is of a very even and delicate make. 
Ibid., Silk Damask is now superseded as a diess matei ini. 

Comb. 1594 Canterbmy Marriage Licences (MS.), Into- 
bus Denewe.., Canterburv', silkrashweuver. 2597 Lam. 

urnr- o.... v rr - . !n . 1. „ . .. . . . , 


v y ronnret (1B05J iu. Z i6 With a black silk 
5, ^ ,ecks - * 8z 5 J- Nkiholson Op/ral. 
silk-yarn empiciyed by the weavers. 

Prov. a *7|o B.E. Did. Cant. Crew s.v.Luggs. Ye can 
ne make a Silk-Purse of a Sowe’s Luggs, a scotch Pro 
verb. 2764 Foote Mayor of G. 1. Wks.i os I mWhn 
can make a silk purse of a sow’s earl 2822 Icon 16 lulv 
m Lockhart (1869) III. xxiv. 401, I am labourine here to 
sow-rear. 1 ^ ° d proverb) an " 1Twke » silk puts! out of a 
ff E3tUA ^ “• *» Zijde-latckeneuerkooper, a 

aitke-cloath-seller. 2833 Penny Cycl. I. 60/2 Acacia via 
brisstu, silk-tassel acacia. 2846 Ltndlky Vex Kinrd £ 
Silk button galls. *868 Ref. J.S. Comm. Ig%c. (%$?{$ 



WWUUVM nMUibUii piCil'-iU J1UL UIC cjr* X0Z5 J • 

Nicholson Operat. Met hank 457 This thick liquid is 
passed.. through fine hair and silk lawn sieves. 2858 
Simmonds Diet, T route, Silk-ga use manufacturer , a gauze- 


weaver. 


c. Of persons : Clatl in silk. rare. 

603 Dckker & Chet ilk Grissil (Shaks. Roc.) 


.your blackc silke 


forged , , r _. 

d. Resembling silk in lustre ; silky. 

2600 Shaks. A. Y.L. in. v, 46 ’Tis not. .you 
butre . . That can entame my spirits. 

7 . Attrib, a. With terms referring to the struc- 
ture, operations, or produce of the silkworms, as 
silk-bag, f -bol lorn, -cavity, -cod, -gland, etc. 

1817 Kirby & Si*. Kniomol. xxvii. (1818) IL 467 A super, 
abundance of the gum which fills its "silk-bags. 2622 
Lonoi'.il Art if Making Silke 72 [They] are bigger bodied, 
and make larger ’stlke-lKitlomes. 2882 Tyndall Float, 
tuff Matter of Air ix They., fill the \silk cavities. 1620 
Observ. Silkwormes IJ j, "Silke uxldes, iwo shillings sixr. 
pence the pound. 2870 Roli.es i on Auim. Life 81 ’1 lie di .. 

fmnp.iranqc of the *»-*li* t).« on . 

Floating 
ged will 

species of 'silk-pod. 

IV.JCl.iw lheie arc a pair of "bilk reservoirs (serietena). 
Ibid. sen. 122 In general, the outlet of the *silk-secrctors is at 
the mouth. 262* Bonoeh. Art of Making Silke 70 They 
make of one ounce of Spanish "sflke-seede, eight, nine and 
tenne pound of silke. 2836-9 Todd's Cycl. Anal. II. 973/2 
ln the larva they [the salivary glands] constitute the 'silk 
vessels, 

b. With terms relating to the production, manu- 
facture, or commercial handling of silk, as silk- 
corn wodily, country, culture, district , etc. 

2622 Bonoeil Art of Making Silke 71 Their clymate is 
nothing so proper for this -silkc-commodity as Virginia iv. 
2728 'Chambers Cycl. s.v. Silks, Ardebil, another City of 
Tersia, not far distant from these "Silk Countries'. x8«8 
Nomans Cycl. Commerce 1722/2 The 'silk uiltuie was in* 


engine called a star. 2835 Uhe Philos. Manuf. 269 Bobbin 
Mechanism of the Silk Engine. Ibid. 474 The "silk f.u.101 its 
throughout the kingdom make little or no demand on mu- 
cular effort. 1797 E, icy cl, Brit. (ed. 3) XVII. 487/1 'I he 
bilk-loom has been much improved lately. 1B68 AY/*. US 
CVww. Agi ic. (1869) 3oo A company was formed, and some 
silk-looms were imported 2835 Um; Philos. Manuf. a7 6 
The portion of the ‘"silk-machinery which contains t/Ie 

oTthe wooflerfn'i f.V""* P' 5o/x The n^age, s 
w vn n d *r? ,k manufactories. 1701 in Cath. Ret, 
-e L P f b £ 98 Then we saw their "Silk ManuGututc. 
t8«S J . Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 3179 The silk niatm- 
facture now may be compared with what the cotton inanu- 

£ v l MtnTi ^ 0Ut x 7* 8 L’HAMilfcKs Orel. 

*j yUf***** also Silk-Mills, for spinning, throwtng, 
and twisting Silks. i8« Ure Philos. Manuf off, When 
these mechanicians tooicthe silk-mill in hand. 2825 J. 
Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 393 In Piedmont.. the niaitti- 
facture is earned on by aid of the >iik reel. 2703 Lomi. 

39*8/4 linOUtrC. .of Air- Kimn^rm nr ffi A « 


8. Objective: a. With agent-nouns, as silk- 
breeder, -carder, - doubler , - dresser , -maker, -manu- 
facturer, -mercer, etc. 

2861} Pall Mall G. 26 June 10 The "silk-breeders of France 
Cvcl ‘s v P cS ° f ‘v ?, reateit d h. tres V *7* 8 Ell \M Bfps 

*Mk-Card£? d 2#^ W i h / Ch V? P a /ft md b y lI ' e common 
O 11 V a , eri ” *66* Act 14 Chas. It c. 15 § 6 Kvei v Mu h 
Si k-vvinder and "Doubler. 27*3 Land. Gaz. No. 6187/4 
in f ^PPmgStepney, S.lk-Doubler. 177? 
of ic-m n S- HI. 1346 In their v.nd Trade and Buvtiitv, 
of Silk.Dressers. x8s8Smimovos Did. Trade, Silk dresser 

mJ/w ML a /2 d TMrfi' er ° f v Sil L' Cycl, Com- 

■ ^7 9/* This filament the * silk growers* , unwind hv 

»faSDAV«5«r ASM 

JohwS, a fe vc , lntrodu, - ed their mills. 

* stam P cc «ik. 2844 G. Dodo Textile 
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“silk-ieelers of Italy transfer the silk to a . . reel, as they draw 
it from the cocoons. 1720 Strype S tow's Sum. II. 233/2 
There were several . .“Silk-Twisters, Foreigners, ..living 
[c 1560] in St. Marten’s Liberty. 1800 Asiatic Ann. Reg. 
54/2 The Pundraca and Pattasutracdra, or feeder of silk- 
worms and silk-twisters, deserve notice. 1858 Simmon ds 
Diet. Trade , *Silk-itiaterer, one who clouds, waves, or 
waters silk, bypassing two pieces., bet ween metallic rollers. 

b. With vbl. sbs. and ppl. adjs., as silk-bearing , 
- 1 emitting , -growing, -reeling, etc. 

Also in names of machines, as silk-doubling , .sizing, 
- softening , .sorting machine 1 see Knight Diet. Mech. (1875) 
and Suppl. (1884) s.v. 

1873 Duncan tr. Figvier's Insect World iv. 221 The 
double “silk-bearing gland. 1729 Savage Wandercrv. 217 
The leaf the *silk-emitting reptile feeds. 1887 Encycl. Brit. 
XXII. 60/2 The ailanthus silkworm.. now spread through 
many “silk-growing legions. 1579 Sc. Acts, Jas. VI (1814) 
III. 152/2 The offer and contracting anent the art of 
“silk-making. 1858 Homans’ Cycl. Commerce 1719/2 These 
being the chief *silk-producing countries. 1868 Rep. U. S. 
Comm. Agric. (1869) 314 The Bombycidie, or spinners, 
including the silk-producing moths. 1888 Harper's Mag. 
June 47 “Silk leeling is one of the industries [of Kansas]. 
1844 G. Dodd Textile Mann/, vi. 173 A subdivision is 
sometimes made between a ‘silk-throwing mill’ and a 
' “silk-spinning mill ’ ; the former being foi the manufac- 
ture from.. pei feet raw silk, and the latter from . . infei ior 
silk. 1677 Marvell Corr. Wks. (Grosart) II. 354 Yestei- 
day a Committee was appointed to consider now to en- 
courage the *Silk-weaving in England. 183s Ure Philos. 
Manuf. 264 There has been a constant depieciation of the 
wages of silk weaving in France, from the year 1810. 1611 
Florio, Indouanaditra, a “silke-winding. 1841 Browning 
Pippa Introd. 71 The nexttwelve-month’s toil At wearisome 
silk-winding, coil on coil 1 

9. Instrumental, etc., as silk-broidered, -covered, 
-hosed, -jacketted, etc. 

1753 West Odes Pindar, etc. I. 234 And to thy Tomb, as 
Ofrnngs, shall be brought “Silk-broider’d Mantles. 1849 
Noad Electricity (ed. 3) 367 They are all coated with coils 
of “silk-covered wire. 1820 Scott Monast. xxvii, No ^ilk- 
hosed reveller of the presence-chamber. 1876‘OuiDA’ Winter 
City xit. 369 Postillions, “silk-jacketted . . , and with ribboned 
straw hats. 1820 Keats Lamia u. 220 Each . . *silk-pil low'd 
at his ease. 1857 G. W.Thornbury Songs Cavaliers Round- 
heads 306 The “silk-robed men with peacock plumes. 1884 
Browning Ferishtah Fancies (1885) 8 Inside— gold-roofed 
“silk-walled silence round about ! 1639 G. Daniel Vervic 
679 Noe “silke-wrapt wantons here.. Shall graspe Luxurious 
Edward. 

10. Special combs. : silk -coal, a variety of coal 
found in Shropshire; silk-glue, sericin ; silk 
gown, = sense 3 d ; silk green, a colour-sub- 
stance used in paper malting; silk-gut, the gut 
in the silkworm from which the silk is produced ; 
silk hat, a cylindrical hat having a light stiff 
body covered with silk plush or shag; + silk- 
maid, a maid employed to make silk articles of 
dress; silk paper, a kind of tissue-paper; silk- 
shag (see quot.) ; silk snapper, a Bermudan fish 
(see quot. and sense 5 a, and cf. silt-snapper ') ; 
■f silk snatcher (see quot.). 

1803 Plymley Agric. Shropsli. 55 Coal, called the “silk- 
coal. 1886 tr. Benedict's Chein. Coal-tar Colours 39 Both 
fibroins and sericine (“silk-glue) consist of carbon, nitrogen, 
hydrogen and oxygen. 1836-7 Dickens Sk. Boz, Tales v, 

* 1 presume you have studied for the_bar?’..‘No..’. ‘But 
you have been much among the “silk gowns?’ 1880 J. 
Dunbar Pract. Papermaker 58 “Silk green is a chemically 
pure colouring matter, producing beautiful shades of green. 
*839 Ure Diet. Arts 1115 The rest of the entrails resembles 
boiled spillage, and therefore can occasion no mistake as to 
the “silk-gut. 1834-6 Encycl. Met rot. (1845) VIII. 760/2 
The “silk hat, with a body of felt and a nap of silk plush. 
*893 Georgiana Hill Hist. Eng. Dress II. 253 The tall silk 
hat, introduced from France about 1840. \qj\Paston Lett. 
III. n8 My “sylkemayde whyche makyth perte off suchc 
as she shall weer. 1796 Withering Brit. PI. (ed. 3) IV. 
345 Thin as “silk paper. 1841 Penny Cycl. XX. 375 There 
were formerly manufactures of silk-paper in this town 
[Samarcand]. 1883 Day Fishes Gt. Bnt. II. 210 Young 
herring in Northumberland . . are likewise termed “silk-shag. 
1876 Goode Fishes 0/ Bermudas 55 The Schoolmaster 
Snapper and “Silk Snapper of the fishermen probably be- 
long to this genus [Lutjanus aya, family Pristipomatidse], 
1884 Proc. u. S. Nat. Mus. VII. (1885) 454 Some young 
‘ Silk Snappers ’ brought by Mr. Gilbert from Aspinwall. 
*785 Grose Diet. Vulgar T., *Silk snatchers, thieves who 
snatch hoods or bonnets from persons walking in the streets. 

b. Bot. In the names of trees, shrubs, or plants, 
as silk-maudlin, -oak, -tree, -wood, -wort : 
(see quots.). 

171a Phil. Trans. XXVII. 419 Stoll's Cape “Silk-Maudlin 
[is].. an ever-green Shrub, with deep dented Leaves. 1866 
Treat. Bot. 551/a Lofty trees .with a girth of eight feet, as 
in Grevillea robusta, the “Silk Oak of the colonists. [Ibid. 
798/2 Silky, or Silkbaik Oak.] 185a Johnson Cottage Card. 
Diet. 5/1 Acacia julibrissia (“silk-tree). 1868 Rep, U.S. 
Comm. Agric . (1869) 201 The silk tree (A Ibizzia julibrissin) 
is a low-headed Spieading-tree, possessed of the most grace- 
ful foliage. 1880 Bessey Botany 547 Some East and West 
Indian trees of the genus Bombax.. are known as Silk 
Trees. 1775 G. White Selbome Ixviii, Stalks of the poly- 
trichum commune , or great golden maiden-hair, which they 
[sc. foresteis] call “silk-wood. 1891 Cent. Diet., Silkwood, 
a shrub, Mnntingia Calabura. *897 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. 
Dec. 617 One [water-weed] known locally as network or 
“silkwort, on account of its thread-like stems. 

c. Ent. In the names of various silk-producing 
insects : + silk-fly, the silkworm moth ; silk in- 
sect, moth, (see quots.) ; silk-spider, one or 
other of vaiious species of silk-spinning spiders. 

*599 T. M[oufet] Silkiuprmes 26 “Silke-flies I meane, 


which not on breast alone But all throughout . . Besides 
pure white, else colour carry none. 1798 Cruttwell Univ. 
Gazetteer (1808) s.v. China, The “.silk insects, which are 
different from silk-worms, resemble caterpillars. 1826 
Kirby & Sr. Rntomol. III. xxx. 220 Attacus Paphia, a 
giant “silk-moth. 1871 Darwin Desc. Man 11. x. (1890) 278 
The male and female cocoons of the silk-moth ( Bombyx 
won). 1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Silk, The “Silk-Spider 
make[s] a Silk, every whit as beautiful.. as the Silk-worm. 
1866 Athcnceum No. 2019. 26/1 A species of silk-spider. 

d. Omith. In the names of birds or fowls : 
silk-bunting, U.S., one or other of the buntings 
of the genus Spiza, esp, S. americana ; silk cook, 
a species of domestic fowl, esp. Phasianus galltts 
or Galhts lanatus, native to eastern Asia; silk 
fowl, a silk-coclc or -hen ; (see also quot. 1835-6) ; 
silk-hen, the female of the silk-cock ; + silk 
stare, =next; silk stalling, a species of starling 
( Stumus sericeus ), native to China. 

1884 Cooks N. Amer. Birds 387 Sfiiza, “Silk Buntings. 
1783 Latham Gen. Synop. Birds If. 11. 708 “Silk Cock, 
Phasianus galhts. *829 Griffith tr. Cuvier fill. 222 The 
Silk Cock., is of a pure white, *835-6 Todd's Cycl. Anal. 
I. 270/1 The “Silk or Negro-fowl of the Cape de Verd 
Islands (.Galhts Morio, Temminck). *885 Encycl. Brit. 
XIX. 645/2 The silk fowl best known is that in which the 
plumage is perfectly white. *868 Darwin Variation A Him. 
<)■ PI. xiv, I reared a large number of mongrels from a “silk- 
hen by a Spanish cock. 1884 St. James's Gaz. 27 Nov. 5/2 
In Germany the silk hen is frequently remarkable for the 
length of her spurs, *783 Latham Gen. Synop. Birds II. 1. 
10 “Silk Stare. Size of a Starling. . . The plumage in general 
glossy and silky. *8*7 Stephens in Shaw Gen . Zool. X. it. 
497 ‘‘Silk starling. 

Silk, var. swilk, obs. form of Stjoh. 
Silk-cotton. [/. Silk sb. + Cotton jAI] 

1. The silky, elastic down or fibre obtained from 
various bombaceous and other tropical trees, and 
chiefly used for packing, stuffing pillows and 
cushions, making paper, etc. 

*697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I. vii. 164 They [white cotton- 
trees] bear a very fine sort of Cotton, called Silk Cotton,., 
like the Down of Thistles, *703 Ibid. III. i. 2i.The Silk- 
Cotton grows on tender Shrubs, 3 or 4 Foot high, in Cods as 
big as an Apple. *785 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxiv. (1794) 
340 You have here Silk-Cotton, the True Cotton, so much 
used in our manufactures [etc.]. *866 Treat. Bot, 1009/2 
The silk-cotton of the Simool. .is, like other silk-cottons, 
not adapted for spinning. *882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. 
Needlewk. 449/2 The Silk Cotton is enclosed within the 
capsules containing the seed, which is embedded in it. 

attrib. *857 Henfrey Bot. 246 Stercnliacece. The Silk- 
Cotton Order. *866 Treas. Bot. 155/1 Bombaceae , the 
Silk-cotton family, a group.. belonging to Lindley’s Malval 
alliance. 

2. Silk-cotton tree, one or other of various species 
of tropical trees belonging to the genera Bombax , 
Eriodendron, Ochroma, and Pachira, which pro- 
duce silk-cotton, esp. B. malabaricum, Munguba, 
or Ceiba, and E. anfractuosnm or orientale. Cf. 

COTTON-TBEE I. 

*7*2 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 1x7 We found here some 
Guinea Pepper, and silk Cotton-Trees. 1781 Phil. Trans. 
LXXI. 168 This insect is most probably to be found in all 
countries where the silk-cotton-tree (Bombax) Ls indigenous. 
*852 Th. Ross tr. Humboldt's Trav. I. iv.148 A silk-cotton 
tree.., the trunk of which, in its fourth year, had reached 
nearly two feet and a half in diameter. *885 Lady Brassey 
The Trades 99 Herds of cattle grazed beneath the shade of 
huge silk-cotton trees. 

Silk- dyer. One who dyes silks. 

CX515 Cocke Lorell's B. 10 Table makers, sylke dyers, and 
shepsters. 162* Elsing Debates Ho, Lords (Camden) 33 
The Wardens of the Company of sylke dyers to sende 
hether 4 sylke dyers. 1709 Loud. Gaz. No. 4535/4 Mr. 
James Taylor, a Silk Dyer. 1839 Ure Did. Arts 125 The 
silk-dyers keep a black vat, and its very complex composi- 
tion varies in different dye-houses. 

Silke, var. swilk, obs, form of Suau, 

Silked (silkt), a. [-edI.] Coated with silk 
1844 Noad Electricity (ed. 2) 246 Twenty-two feet of 
silked wire wound on a quill. 1858 J. P. Joule Set. Papers 
(1884) 405, 2798 yards of no. 40 silked copper wire. 

Silken (si’lk’n), a. Forms : a. z seolocen 
(2 -ken), seolcen (siolcen), 3 seolken(e; 2 
seleken, 4 selkyn, 5 selken. 0. 3 sulkene, 

4 silkine, 5 -in, -yn, 6 sylken, -yn, 4 silken, 
[f. Silk sb. + -en 4 .J 
X. 1 . Made or consisting of silk, 
o. c888 K. /Elfred Boeth. xv, Seolocenra hraigla mid 
mistlicum bleowum hi ne gimdon. 9. . Ags. Gloss, in Wr.- 
Wfilcker 195 Bombicinnm, seolcen gegerla. cxx6o Hatton 
Gosp. Matt, xxvii. 28 Hyo. .scrydden hine mid selekene 
reaae sicchele [read scyccelse], c 1275 Sinners Beware 164 
in O. E. Misc. 77 Heo drawejj heore wede Mid seotfeene 
biede. *3.. [see 0]. <*1400 Pistill of Susan 197 Nou is 

Susan.. sengeliche arayed. In a selken sebert. *475-6 
Sarum Churchw. Acc. (S wayne, 1896) 362, iiij vnee j 
quarter of selken frenge, v s. ij d. 

/3. c 1205 Lay. 4540 Sulkene wes pat seil-cIas'S, *3.. IC, 
Alls. 278 (Laud MS ), Yhiled myd a silken [W. selkyn] 
webbe. a 1400-50 Alexander 1520 He..sammes Jjaim on 
aithire side with silken rapis, *474 Caxton Chesse m. vii. 
(1883) 142 A silken thiede so small that no man-myght see 
hit. *553 Eden Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 18 A silken fyllet 
of scarlet colour tied about their heddes. *594 Spenser 
F. Q. iv. i. X3 Like a silken veile in compasse round About 
her backe. 1645 Pagitt Heresiogr. (1661) *3 They would 
not suffer a man to were a Ring, or a woman a silken gown, 
1725 Pope Odyss. vi. 95 The silken reins Shine in her hand. 
*781 Gibbon Decl. $ F, xxii. (1787) II. 343 Their silken 


robes were embroidered with gold. *8*5 Kirby & Sp. 
Entomol. Hi. (1818) I. 63 The caterpillar attached itself to 
a leaf by a silken giith. 185a Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. 
xix. Merry laughs were heard through the silken curtains. 
fig. *673 Dryden Mar, ii la Mode 11. i, Tho’ nature gives 
you power To bind his duty, ’tis with silken bonds. 1746 
Hervey Medit. (1818) 32 How silken the yoke to such a 
pair, and what blessings were twisted with such bands! 
1799 Sickelmorr Agues Leonora II. 68 He became firmly 
attached, in the silken bond of friendship, to a youth. 

2. Worked in silk. rare. 

1587 Fleming Cent. Holinshed III. 1346/2 Those silken 
pictures hallowed by the pope. 1597 Shaks. Lover's 
Compl. 17 Oft did she heaue her Napkin to her eyne, Which 
on it had conceited charecters : Laundring the silken figures 
in the brine [etc.]. 

3. Producing silk ; characterized by the preval- 
ence of silk. 

*60* Holland Pliny II. 407 Insomuch as we need not 
wonder any more at the Seres or Indians for their cotton 
and silken trees. *820 Keats Eve of St. Agnes xxi, The 
maiden’s chamber, silken, hush’d and chaste. Ibid, xxx. 
Spiced dainties, every one, From silken Samarcand. 

4. Clad in silk. (See also 8.) 

1640 Ciiilmead Ferranti's Love Mtlanch. 51 Every silken 
coxcombe that has but a Page at his heels. 1648 J. Beau- 
mont Psyche vii. cxxxv, All Inns by Silken and by Purple 
Things Were taken up. 1738 Johnson London 164 With 
brisker air the silken courtiers gaze. *806 Mant Poems 1. 
17 And distant in the glittering sunshine ride The silken 
sons of luxury and pride. *820 Scott Abbot xx, Her four 
noble Marys and all their silken train. *896 Daily News 
2 July 9/2 One would look instinctively for a vision of silken 
ankles and the red drugget on the pavement. 

5. Of or pertaining to silk stuffs or goods. 

*7*9 W. Wood Sum. Trade 219 The Encouiagement of 
our Woollen Manufacture ; the Consequence of which, is 
the Encouragement of the Silken. 

II. 6. Silky, silk-like; soft; glossy, shining, 
lustrous. 

*5*3 Douglas AEneid xn. Prol. 129 The balmy vapour from 
thar sylkyn cioppis Distylland hailsum..hunny droppis. 
1591 Spenser M. Hnbberd 591 Now blessed be the day, 
That I see .. your silken hyde Fil’d with round flesh. 
*597 Shaks. Lover's Compl. 87 His browny locks did 
hang in crooked curies, And euery..wind Vpon his lippes 
their silken parcels hurles. *607 Rowlands Guy Warm. 
(Hunterian Club) 8 Pleasing, smooth, and silken skin. 1625 
Milton Death- Fair Infant 2 O fairest flower . . , Soft silken 
Primrose fading timelesslie. 1697 Dryden Virg. Geojg. j, 
468 Sleeps are sweeter on the silken Ground. 1820 Shelley 
(Ed. Tyr. 11. i. 64 The milk-white Bulls.. in fresh dews.. 
Sleeking their silken hair. *857 Miller Eleni. Client., Org. 
v. § 3 (1862) 362 It crystallizes in anhydrous silken needles. 
1871 Palgravk Lyr. Poems 76 All day between them in 
silence The silken butterflies glide. 
fig. *854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss,, Silken skin, in 
good humour. ‘ He has a fine silken skin to-day.’ 
b. Spec, in scientific names (see quots.). 

16** Cotgs., Cotine, Venice Sumach, silken Sumach, red 
Sumach. *804 Shaw Gen. Zool. V. 1. 221 Silken Carp, Cyfi- 
rinus Sericeus. . . Brilliant violet-silvery Carp. ..Native of 
slowly-running streams in many parts of Dauria. *832 J. 
Rennie Consp. Butter/ 1 , Moths xxi The Silken Carpet 
(Aids sericearia, Curtis) appears in July. Wings. .silky- 
brown, or brick-red. 

7. Of words, etc. : Elegant ; ingratiating, soft, 
flattering. 

*588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 406 Taffata phrases, silken 
tearmes precise. *644 Jessop Angel of Ephesus 62 A late 
Patron of Episeopacie, who seemeth to be very neere of 
kinne to the Remonstrant in confidence and silken language. 
*672 Owen Christian Love iii, Love may work as regularly 
by sharp rebukes as by the most silken and compliant ex- 
pressions. *703 Rowe Ulysses x. 5. 307, 1 cannot court you 
with a silken Tale. *741 Watts Improv. Mind (i8ox) go 
To be restrained by such mild and silken language, 
b. Similarly of persons, their looks, voice, etc. 
1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , 1. iii. 53 His simple truth must be 
abus’d, With silken, slye, insinuating Iackes. *598 Marston 
Pygmal., Sat. ii, Then with a silken face [he] Smiles on 
the holy crue, c *765 Churchill Proph. Famine Poems 
1767 I. 88 Thus speak a form, by silken smile, and tone 
Dull and unvaried, for the Laureat known. *885 Manch. 
Exam. 27 Apr. 5/4 Mr. Russell’s voice, usually so soft and 
silken, was absolutely husky with passion. 

8. Effeminate, luxurious. 

In some examples sense 4 may be intended. 

*599 Shaks. John v. i. 70 Shall a beardlesse boy, A cockred- 
silken wanton braue our fields 7 — Hen. V, 11. Prol. 2 N ow 
all the Youth of England are on fire, And silken Dalliance 
in the Wardrobe lyes. *648 J. Beaumont Psyche xvi. clx, 
Whilst fooled Thou.. Lin ’st thy Commands with silken 
downy Ease. 1652 C. B. Stapylton Herodian 65 These 
Silken Syrians are no Souldiers Martiall. 1703 Rown 
Ulysses 11, i. 433 The silken Minions of the Samian Court. 
*741-2 Gray Agrippa 98 The silken son of dalliance, nurs’d 
in ease. 182* Byron Sardanap. m. i. 314 Baal himself 
Ne’er fought more fiercely to win empire, than His silken 
son to save it. *877 L. Morris Epic of Hades 11. 135 Their 
silken ease And royal luxury changed for blood and tears. 

9. Soft, sweet, balmy ; gentle. 

*599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev . m. v. 215 Silken thoughts 
attend this deare beautie. *6o* — Ev. Man in Hum. (Qto.) 
in. iii. 17 In smoothe silken peace. <*1635 Bp, Corbet 
Poems (1807) 224 Those deeds.. which ne’er affright The 
silken slumbers in the night. 1894 G. Egerton Discords 178 
It is so good to sit thus bathed in silken air. *895 W. Wright 
Palmyra Sf Zenobta iii. 23 A splendid charger, whose neck 
..swayed hither and thither to her silken touch. 

b. Of sounds : Soft, low. 

*784 Cowper Task iv. 212 Time. .has a dove’s wing, Un- 
soil’d, and swift, and of a silken sound, c 1800 H. K. 
White Clift Gr. 81 The gray owl’s silken flight *844 
Mrs. Browning Lady Geraldine's Courtship v, In her lovely 
silken murmur. 
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SILKWORM. 


0. Of wine: Mellow, silky. 

a. 1704 T. Brown To J. Haines in Coll. Poems (1705) 117 
’Tis all Sincerity, a Silken Wine ; It Charms the Taste, and 
Gratifies the Nose. 

10 . Comb.) as silken -coated) -fastened, -folded ’ 
-sailed, -sandalled, -threaded, -winged, etc. Also 
silken-shining , -soft, - stapler . 

1593 Sh/vks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. ii. 136 As foi these "silken- 
coated slaues I passe not, 1868 Morris Earthly Par. (1B90) 
61/2 A "silken-lastened book. 1847 Tennyson Princ. iv. 49 
Fancies hatch'd In "silken-folded idleness, a 1835 Mother- 
well Poet. IVks. (1847) 64 'Tis softer than down, or This 
"silken-leafed flower. 1833 Tennyson Lady of Shaloii 1. 
iii, Uni ail'd The shallop flitteth "silken-sainl. 1847 — 
Princ P10L 149 Her tiny *silketi-sandal'd_ foot. 1887 
Meredith Ball. 4 Poems 157 O'er the "silken -shining 
pastures of the continents and the isles. 18S9 Lytj-on 
Wanderer {.tit. 2) 199 Your young feet there, "Silken-soft in 
each quaint slipper. 1599 T. M[oufei] Silkworntes 74 Go 
we, let vs learne the "silken-staplers trade. *766 Phil. 
Trans. LVI. 58 A Newtonian telescope.. furnished with a 
"silken-threaded micrometer. 1868 Morris Earthly Petr. 
(1870) 1. 1. 338 In her lap her open hand did lie, The silken- 
threaded needle close thereby. 1820 Shelley / Vitch Atlas 
Ded. g What hand would crush the "silken-winged fly, 
Hence siTkext v. irans., to invest with a silky 
lustre ; Si'lkened a., dressed in silk. 

*757 Dyer Fleece 1, 404 Nightly to house them [sc. sheep] 
dry on fern or straw, Silk'ning their Fleeces. 1841 Catlin 
N. Amer. Ind. (1844) I, xxx. 244 The cheering smiles and 
graces of silkened beauty. 

Silkenly, ado. [f. Silken «. +-ly 2.] in a 
silken manner; also in nonce-use (quot. 1846 ). 

1846 Landor Exam. Shake. Wks. 1853 II. 28C This is not 
the doctrine.. of the silkenly and lawnly religious. 1861 
Temple Bar II. 178 He makes his thoughts flow silkenly to 
the purring of the cat. 1865 Meredith Rhoda FleimngTaa, 
She was. .as silkenly insipid every evening of her life. 
Silkette (silke-t). [f. Silk so. + -ewe.] a 
fabric made of silk and cotton, chiefly used for 
lining dresses. 

1895 Daily News 5 Feb. 6/6 The skirt reveals itself to be 
lined throughout with tose-coloured ‘ silkette '. 

Silk grass. Bot. Also silk-grass, [f. Silic 
sb. + Grass j^. 1 ] 

1. a. One or other of various species of lustrous 
grasses native to America and the West Indies, 
esp. Bromelia or Nidularittm Karatas ; also, the 
fibrous leaves produced by these. 

1620 Observ. Silkmormes D j, Silke grasse to bee vsed for 
Cordage, sixe-pence the pound. 1699 Wafer Voy. 04 They 
have a Plant also which is of good use to them, call’d by us 
Silk-grass, tho’ 'tis indeed a kind of Flag. 1703 Bond. Gaz, 
No. 3898/3 Goods out of the Mary Man of War from Vigo, 
consisting of. .Coppras, Silk Grass, &c. 1771 Smollett 
Humph, Cl. 13 July, He. .made her a present of a purse of 
silk-grass. 1807 P. Gass Jrnl. 184 A number of the Chinook 
Indians came to the fort with hats, .made of the cedar bark 
and silk grass. 1827 Roberts Voy. Centr. Amer. 36 Large 
bags made of silk grass, 1864 Grisebach Flora Brit. W. 
Ind. 787/2, 

attrib, 1699 Wafer Voy. 95 The Spanish Women make 
Stockins of it, which are call'd Silk-grasa Stockins. 

b. The name of various species of aloe, agave, or 
yucca, or of the fibre derived from these. 

*753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. App,. Silk-grass, a name used 
for two very different genuses of plants, the aloe and dog’s 
bane. *847 Webster felting Farm. Encycl,), Silk-grass, a 
filamentous plant of the genus Yucca. 1858 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade, Silk-grass, a name for the fine fibres of the Agave 
vivipara, and of A. zuccsefolia. 1839 Bartlett Diet. 
Amer. (ed. 2) s.v. Bear-grass, Bear-Grass ( Y-ucca filament - 
««.). Sometimes called Silk Grass, from the fibres which 
appear on the edges of the leaves. It is not a grass. 
attrib. 1769 E. Bancroft Nat. Hist. Guiana 48 The Silk 
Grass Plant nearly resembles the Ameilcan Aloes. 

1 2. a. Dog’s-bane (Apocynuni). Obs. rare. 

1670 Phil. Trans, V. 1152 In the same Box aie Pods of a 
Vegetable, we call Silk-grass, which are full of a kind of 
most fine down-like Cotton-wool. 1733 Chambers' Cycl, 
Suppl, App. 

f b. Cotton-grass. Obs~^ 

*7*7 In Genii. Mag. (1747) XVII. 23/2 A plant named silk 
or cotton grass from its white tuff on the top resembling 
the finest cotton wool. 

3. The grass Oryzopsis cuspidaia of the western 
United States, the glumes of which bear long silky 
hairs ; also Stipa comata of the same region. 

1891 in Cent. Diet. 


Silkily (si'lkili), adv. [f. Silky a, + -ly 
In a silky manner. 

* 8 *S Sporting Mag. XLVI. 33 The favomite anims 
silkily painted. 1839 Meredith R. Fcverel xv, His ha 
fell away slanting silkily to the temples. 1870 Hoc 
Stud. Flora 438 Glumes silkily ciliate. 

Silkiness (si'Ucines). [f. Silky a, + -nui 
The quality of being silky, in various senses 
the adj. 

* ^?WnL?/r BEADM o, N . T Crii0 11 That appearing Soft 
b ‘! k i ne , ss °‘ Skins, a *773 Chesterfield (T.), 
claret had no silkmess. *832 Examiner 19/1 Sycopha 

the t? 0ne Slde ’ a £ d a ras P‘«g roughnes 

he other, a 1864 Hawthorne Dr, Grim shame vi, (x8o 
a dose of his famous preparation .. causing a delig' 
silkmess of sensation. 1B70 Hooker Stud. Flora 
Ovarv Similarlv vanablft in cilLina... * 


*3* Th< 


. *87* ..... „ . w; 

ing of her frock aroused me. 


Si’lk-like, a, [f. Silk sb. + -like,] Resembling 
silk ; glossy, lustrous. 6 


167a Josselyn New Eng. Rarities 7 They breed in little 
Nests made up like a bottom of soft Silk-like matter. *776 
Da Costa Eleni. Conch. 63 They have beards, of fine, 
long, glossy siik-like bi own fibres, i860 Chambeis's Encycl. 
I. 468/1 The silk-like down of the seeds. 1866 ‘Proas. Bot. 
09/2 A number of seeds provided with a tuft of glossy silk- 
like haiis. 

Silkman (si’lkm&n). [f. Silk sb. + Man jA 1 ] 
One who makes or deals in silks. 

*553 iu Archaeologia XII. 394 Laurence Ball, sylkemnn. 
1576 in Feuillerat Revels Q. Elis. (1908) 413 John. Weaver 
. .111 London silkman. 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, n. i. 3r Ifee 
is indited to dinner.. to M. Smoothes the Silkman. 1621 
Elsing Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 32 Four sylkemen and 
four dyeis to be chosen by the Master and Wardens. _ 1720 
Strype Stem's Surv. II. 246/1 The Silkmen were mcor- 
poiated by King Charles I. .; now they are not so. 1841 
Penny Cycl XIX. 491/2 The silk is bought through the 
London brokers or the Coventry silkmen, at a credit of five 
months. 

SHknesa. rare~\ (App. a mock title, but the 
text may be corrupt.) 

1601 B. Jonson Poetaster nr. i, Sir, your silkenesse 
Cleeiely mistakes Mccosnas, and his house. 

Si'lk-soft, a. [f. Silk sb. + Soft a.] Having 
the characteristic softness of silk. 


1370 T. Preston Cambyses D j b, Thy mother yet wit 
kisse thy lips silk soft and pleasant white. *648 Herrick 
Hesperides, To Sir L. PeuibeHon iat To annoint the silke- 
soft-skin, or bath in Asses’ milke. 17.. in Herd Sc. Songs 
(1776) II. 4 Oh, there,.. I’d feast on beauty a’ the night, 
Seal'd on her silk-salt falds to rest. *833 Tennyson 
Eleanore ii, A gloiious child, dreaming alone, In silk-soft 
folds, upon yielding down. ,1879 E. Arnold Light Asia 29 
Her dark and silk-soft waist. 

Silk stocking. Also silk-stocking. 

1. A stocking made of silk ; usu. in pi. 

*597 Shake. 2 Hen. IV, 11. ii. 17 To take note liow many 
paire of Silk stockings thou haste. z6zr Middleton & 
Dp.kkrr Roaring Girl H iv b, Why, haue not many hand- 
some legges in silke stockins villainous splay feete for all 
their great roses? *710 Taller No. 245 H Four pair of 
silk-stockings curiously darned. 1791 1 )oswell Johnson 
(Oxf. ed.) I. 133 The silk stockings and white bosoms of 
your actresses. 1834-6 Eitcycl. Mctrop. (1845) VIII. 709/1 
Hemy VIII. wore tnefiisL pair of silk stockings in England. 
attrib, and Comb. x8ia Jefferson Let, to Gerry 11 June, 
[They] will find their levees crowded with silk stocking 
gentry, but no yeomanry. *842 Aiton Dames/. F.can. (1857) 
93 One-third of them, .are sure to catch a cold. .from every 
silk-stocking affair in the winter season. 1858 Simmonds 
Diet. Trade s.v. Silk-throwing, Preparing haid silk.. for 
yarn for the silk-stocking maker. 

2. a. A wearer of silk stockings. 

x8gx in Cent, Diet. 

b. U.S. politics. (See quots. 1895 and 1806 .) 
2894 Stead If Christ came to Chicago 36 Hopkins was 
elected by the silkstockings on the one liana and the short, 
hairs on the other. 1893 Funk's Stand, Diet., Silk-stock- 
ing, a member of a branch of the Whig party in the earlier 
part of the 19th century. 1896 Centmy Mag. Nov. 6/2 
Another class rejoice in this holiday as an opportunity to sit 
at borne.. reading in slippered ease. or fondling the pet 
hobby. The ‘people ' call them ‘silk-stockings 
Hence Silk-stockinged, a. 

1830 Thackeray Pendennis xxxvii, John.. tots leaning 
against the door-pillar, with.. his legs crossed: beautiful, 
silk-stockinged. 1861 Whyte Melville Mkt. Harb. 34 The 
languid man’s silk-stockinged foot having been re-shod. 
Srlkstone. [See def.] A variety of coal obtained 
at Silkstone near Barnsley in Yorkshire, 

1867 W. W. Smyth Coal Sf Coal-mining 37 The Arley 
mine or seam, which occupies the place of the Black Shale 
or Silkstone. 1891 Times 3 Oct. 4/4 Silkstones are still to 
be purchased, .for moderate quantities up to 125. 90?. 
SiTk-tail. [tr. G. seidenschwanz, f, G. seide 
silk + schvocmz tail.] The waxwing or Bohemian 
chatterer, Ampslis garruhts or G. Bohemicus. 

i6i£Phil. Trans. XV, 1161 Ad laniosea Avicula referenda 
est, quam a Germanis Silk-tail vulgo appellari audio. 1703 
Ray in Thoresby's Lett, Eminent Men (1832) II. 23 The 
Silk-tail is to me a bird altogether new. 1767 G. Wihte 
Selborne xii, I ptonounced it the male garrulus bohemicus, 
or German silk-tail. 1864 Hibberd in hit ell. Obs. V. 24 The 
silktail, the grosbeak, the snowflake.. may occasionally be 
seen [in England], 1899 Daily News 14 Jan. 5/1 Tho eggs 
of the common fly-catcher, .acquiie a blueish-green shining 
colour, and are then sold. . as the eggs of the silk-tail, 

Silk-thrower, [f. Silk sb. + Thrower.] 
= Silk-throwster. 

1670 R, Coke Disc. Trade 43 The discouragement put 
upon the Silk-throwers by the Corporation and Company 
of London. 1720 Strype Stow’s Surv. II. 233/2 This Corn- 
pany of Silk-Throwers.. having gained their Trade, .from 
the Strangers since Anno quinto of Queen Elisabeth. 1731 
Bailey (vol. II) s.v.. Their arms are Argent, thiee bu miles 
of silk Sable, on achief asilk thrower’s mill. 1838 Simmonds 
Diet. Trade, S ilk-throivers-company, one of the minor 
livery companies of London, which has 110 hall. 
Silk-throwing;, [f. Silk sb. J The process 
of converting raw silk into silk yam or thread, 

1621 in Strype Siam's Surv. (1720) II. 234/1 Sundry 
Strangers that use the Trade of Silk-throwing. 1668 Loud. 
Gas. No. 259/4 An Act to regulate the Trade of Silk-throw- 
ing. 1768 Ann. Reg., Chron. 70/2 The proposal for setting 
up ““mess of silk- throwing was read, 1887 Encycl. 

*■ 62 A Numerous attempts have been made to 
simplify the silk-throwing. 

attrib. 1834-6 Encycl. Metrop. (1845) VIII. 709/1 In 1719. 
a silk-throwing mill was erected at Derby. 1880 Encycl. 
Brit. XIII, 453/1 The law material for these silk-throwing 
factories, ° 


Silk-throwster, [f. Silk sb. + Throwster.] 
One who converts raw silk into silk thread. 


1621 in Strype State's Stem, {xjso) II. 234/1 The Silk- 
Throwsters humbly desiie to he made a Fellowship, 1648 
C. Walker Hitt. Independency 86 One of the new Cap- 
tains of the Hamlets, a Silk-Thruster, and a Tuli-l’teachei . 
*755 Genii. Mag. XXV. 1S5 A papci ..signed by forty emi- 
nent silk-thi owsleis and weaveis. 1835 Uni./V;>/«ir. Man if. 
239 There may. .be a great increase of. .Tin key t«uv silks 
without much i net ease in the silk-throwster's business. 1866 
Cha/nba s's Lncyct. VIII. 726/1 This is a special trade, the 
silk throwster usually cunducting it in huge mills with ex- 
tensive machinei y. 

Silk- weaver, [f. Silk sb, + Weaver.] One 
who weaves silk stufts ; a weaver oi silk fain ics. 

1572 in Feuillerat Revels Q. Elis. O908J 156 The silk- 
weaver and her parcells. 1643 Knaresb. 1 1 ’ills (Sut lees) 1 1 . 
384 John Turpine of Nippon, silkwi-avei. 1676 Drytrn 
Amenga. Epil. 21 True English hate your Mnnsieui's 
Paultry Arts; For you aie all SilkAVeave^s. in youi heart'. 
1803 Med. Jrnl. IX. 140 A silk weaver, ihiity.fom yeais of 
age. 1835 Un: Philos. Mauitf, t*Co By this disposition, the 
mauls of the silk-weavers in Fiance become elevated and 
jefmed. 

Si'lkweed. Bot. Also silk-wood. £f. Silk 
sb. 4 - Weed jA] 

1 . U.S. *s M ilkweed 2. 

1846-30 A. Wood Clnss-bh. Bot. 458 Asclepias cornu ti, 
Decaisne ( A.Syriaea , Linn.,.). Common Silkweed. Ibid. 
459 A. phytolaccbides, l’oke-leaved .Silk weed. *837 A. 
Gray Fii st Lessons Bot. (*866) 133 A coma, or tuft ol long 
anti soft hairs, Mich as we find in the Milkweed or Silkweed. 

2. A plant of the genus Conferva. 

x8s7 IIknfreV Bot, 450 Confcrswidea’, Silk-weeds.. .Plants 
..ol blight green, or more inrely (often temporarily) ml 
colour, 2873 Encycl. Brit. I. su8/a This is seen in ton- 
ferv.x, such as the green matter often seen in i«jnd->, ami 
called silkweed. 

Silk-winder, [f. Silk j/>. + Winner.] 

1. One who winds or coils silk filament or tin eatl 


preparatoiy to weaving. 

1611 Fi.orio, Indouatiadoie, a silke- winder. *66* Art 14 
Chas. II, c. 13 § 6 Every such Silk-winder and Doubler. 
1786 Phil. Trans. LXXVII. 103 Since it fame out of the 
hands of the silk-winder. 

2. a. A silk-reel. b. A machine by which silk 
thread in the hank is transferred to the bobbin 
before spinning. 

1838 in Simmonds Diet, Trade, 1873 Knight Diet. Meek. 
2182/1 Fanshaw’s silk-winder, English patent, 1827, was de- 
signed to avoid the breakage of the filament in winding the 
skein hilk on to Iwbbins. 

50 t Silk-windress, -windater. Obs. 

1398 Florio, Diuidatrice, a silke winderesse. *7*3 Loud. 
Gnz, No. 6187/4 Eleanor Brown, late of Milk- yard Shad- 
well, Silk-windster. 

51 lk-woman. Now Hist, [f. Silk sb.+ 
Woman r/>.] A woman engaged in the manufac- 
ture, use, or sale of silk. 

r 1440 Promp. Paro. 77/a Cylke woman, devacuatrlx (P. 
anrisceca). 1455 Rolls of Parlt. V. 325 The Silkevvymmcn 
and Throwestres of the Craftes ami occupation of Silke- 
werk. c 1313 Cocke Lorell's B. 10 Sylke women, pursers, 
and garnysshers. 1367-9 Jewel Def. Apol. (»6*i) 59 The 
same Spirit prepared and opened the Silke-womans heart. 
1834-6 Encycl. Metrop. (1845) VIII. 709/1 Hemy [VI] hav- 
ing silk women, who were . . probably only employed in 
needlework of silk, 1841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 488/2 In the 
reign of Edward III„nn act was passed to prevent artificeis 
from using more than one tiade.., the bilk-women.. being 
exempted from its operation. 

Si'lk-work. [f. Silk sb. + Work jA] 

1. Silk embroidery. 

a *375 Joseph Aiirn. 427 Fourti knihtesdoujtres hewolde 
haue.. forte souwe selk-werk. 1661 Tat ham London's 
l rymnphs 5 The Pcntioners healing the several 1 .sort uf 
Silk-works. *11700 Evelyn Diary 31 Oct. 164s, The Nunns 
of Sb Catherine s sent me flowers of silk-woik. 

2. The mamiiactiire or production of silk. 

*455 Isee Silk-woman]. *728 Chambers Cycl, s.v. Silk, 
1 o make a further Enquiry into this New Silk-work. 

3. pi. An establishment where silk is wrought. 

1622 Bonoeil A rt of Making Silke 76 To certilie you 
from the English Factory in Persia, of the art and ouler 
that they use.. in the Silke-workes there. 1728 Ciiamiu rs 
Cycl. e.v. Silk, In the French Silk-works, the greatest Part 
of this Silk passes for little better than a Kind of very fine 
Fleuret. 


oibKworm (snicwwm;. Also 1 sioluc-, seolo- 
wyrxn, 5 aylke-wyrme ; 5 selke-, sylk(e)-, 
cylke-, 5-7 silkeworme, etc. [f. Silk sb.+ 
Worm sb. In older use freq. written as two words, 
and from c 1600 often with hyphen,] 

1. The caterpillar of the mulberry-feeding moth 
Bombyx (or Sericaria ) mori, orig. a native ol 
northern China, which on changing into tire pupa 
state spins a cocoon made of silken filament ; also, 
the caterpillar of any bombycid or other moth 
which thus yields silken cocoons of commercial 
value. 

c 1000 /Elfric Gloss, in Wr.AVulcker 151 lUyttilt r, scolc- 
wyrm, c 1030 Voc. ibid. 360 Bombix, siolucvvyiui, ud&e 
Mdwyrm. 1398 Trevlsa Batik, De P. R. xvir. xc lx. Issues 
of hyze ben tren ben grete and brode,..aml gladly wormes 
eten perof; and so silke wormes ben bestefedand uorischid. 
014*5 Voc. in Wr.AVQlcker 643 Hie bombex, sylkvormp. 
a 1430 Fysshynge w. Angle {1883) A bayte that bredyth 
on an oke leyf & a sylke worme and a cod worme tog\ der. 

ve^A W nituurur.uiu t tJ 1* .l. ... • 
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have greate plentye. *599 T. M[oufet] {title), Silkewormea 
Fliesybwdy described m verse. *6u Bonofil 
Art of Making Silke x This discourse is therefore touching 
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the feeding and intertainement of your Silke wormes. 1677 
Horneck Gt. Law Consid. i. (1704) 8 Then prophets, ..like 
silkworms, spun out their own bowels. 1728 Chambers 
Cycl. s,v. Silk , The Work of 12 Spiders, .only equals that of 
one Silk Worm. 1788 Gibbon Decl. 4. F. xl. IV. 71 Till the 
reign of Justinian, the silk-worms who feed on the leaves of 
the white mulberry-tree, were confined to China. 1836 
Penny Cycl, V. 109/1 During the time of spinning the 
cocoon the silkworm decreases in length very considerably. 
1871 Tyndall Fragm. Set. (1879) I. v. 139 A plague had 
raged among the silkworms of France. 

transf. 1838 Civil Eng. <$• Arch. frill. I. 266/1 An Im- 
proved Machine called the Silkwonn, for the purpose of 
Spinning, Twisting, and Doubling Silk. 1856 Emerson 
Eng. Traits x. Wealthy A man should not be a siik-woim; 
nor a nation a tent of catei pillars. 

b. One who wears a silken gown or dress. Used 
contemptuously, rare. 

1613 Beaum. & Fl. Honest Man's Fortune v. iii, Thou 
silk-worm. What has thou in thee to deserve this woman ? 
a 1704 T. Brown Coni. Quaker's Serin. Wks. 1709 III. 
11. 3 Root out of them [fr. thy churches] all Anti-Christian 
Tiranny of most abominable Bishop-, ; let not those Silk- 
worms and Magpies have Dominion over us, 1820 Byron 
Mar. Fal. ir. it. 115 Better.. cal) A Tartar lord, than these 
swoln silkwoi ms masters ! 1820 Scott Monast. xvii, Shall 
that English silkworm piesume to beard me in my father's 
house? 

+ c. A woman given to frequenting drapers’ 
shops and examining goods without buying. Ohs. 

171a Steele Sped. No. 454 r 5 The Silk-worms are, it 
seems, indulged by the Tradesmen ; for tho’ they never buy, 
they are ever talking of new Silks, Lnces, and Ribbands, 
and serve the Owneis in getting them Customers. 

2 . attrib. and Comb., as silkworm breeder ; disease, 
egg , -like adj., shed; also silkwonn gut, a fine, 
strong, light gut, made of the drawn-out glands of 
the silkworm (see Got sb. 4d) ; silkworm moth, 
one or other of various bombycid molhs, whose 
larvre produce cocoons ; silkworm rot (see quot.). 

1876 Encycl. Brit. IV. 596/2 The "silkworm breeder allows 
a few of the pupae to develop into moths. 1887 Cassell's 
Encycl. Diet. s.v., 'Silkworm disease. 183s Uke Philos. 
Manuf. 251 An ounce of "silk-worm eggs in France is worth 
two francs and a half. *833/. Rennie Alph. Angling 66 
Hook-lines ..are usually made of Vilk-worm gut. 1897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 349 The sutures may be silk, kan- 
garoo tendon, or silkworm gut. 1672 Drydkn Conq. Granada 
II. 1. ii, 1... *silkworm-like, so long within have wiought, 
That I am lost in my own web of thought. i8rg Kirby 
& Si*. Entomol. x. (x8l8) I. 335 About the year 550.. two 
monks, .procured in India the eggs of the "silk-worm moth. 
1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI U. 946 The transmission, of 
the sporozoa of pebrine from the silkworm moth to its eggs 
and caterpillar. *855 Ogilvie Suppl. 362/1 *Silk-worm 
rot, a fungous plant, the Botrytis bassiana, which kills silk- 
worms in great numbers. *898 Folk-Lore IX. 8 The same 
formula must be used on cnteiing a *silkworin-shed. 

Silky (si'lki), a. (sb.). [f. Silk sb. + -y.] 

1 . Silken ; made or consisting of silk. 

i 6 ix Cotgr., Soyeux , silky; bristlie (full of silke or of 
bristles). 1724 Ramsay Health 20 Cosniellius may on silky 
twilts repose 1743-6 Siienstone Eleg. xviii. 51 but 
Albion’s youth. .In silky folds each nervous limb disguise. 
x868 Rep. U.S. Comm, Agric, (1869) 288 The regeneration 
and spinning of silky waste of all kinds. 

2 . Having the delicate softness of silk. 

1666 J. Smith Old Age 144 The several graces . of Musick, 
the soft and silky touches, the quick and pleasant relishes, 
tyro Congreve An Impossible Things His eyes a silky 
slumber seiz’d. 1820 Praed Changing Quarters 71 Are 
hearts of stone So small, and soft, and silky grown? 1870 
Eng. Mech. 1 1 Feb. 534 A true Cremona . . may be known by 
the., silky quality of its tone. 1897 W at ts-D unton Ay Irvin 
11. ix, The touch of Winnie’s clasping fingers, silky and soft, 
b. Of liquor : Having a soft delicate taste. 

1743 London 4- Country Brenner jv. fed. 2) 291 If they 
do not brew and sell a clear, pleasant, silky Beer. 1834 
M c Culloch Diet. Comm, (ed. 2) s.v. Wine , The first men- 
tioned [variety of claret] . . is chaiacterised by its silky soft- 
ness on the palate. 1894 Outing XXIV. 473/x Copious 
draughts of soft and silky claret. 

absol. i8ea Brisied Five Kzj. Eng. Univ. 50 A very 
enticing mixture appiopriately called silky,, .made of rum 
and mndeira, 

3 . Of speech, manners, etc. : Smooth, pleasing, 
ingratiating, insinuating. 

1778 Earl Malmesbury Dianes 4- Corr. I. T97 Whilst 
they permitted themselves to be amused with silky speeches 
. .they were only allowing their ill-wishers to gain time. 
1794 Mathias Pins. Lit. (1798) 73 Better preach With silky 
voice, and sacred flow’rs of speech. 1836 Hood Poetry, 
Prose, 4 - Worse xxiv, No documents lender and silky Are 
writ such as poets would pen. x866 Mrs. Gaskell Wives 
4 - Daughters xxiv, Mrs Gibson . . petted him in her sweetest, 
silkiest manner. 1885 1 Manch. Exam, n Mar. 5/5 He 
stated his case in his silkiest and most persuasive accents. 
t>. Of persons : Quiet or smooth of manner. 

*826 Miss Mitford Village Ser. n. (1863) 323 Her smooth 
silky husband crept behind me with the stealthy pace of a 
cat, 1880 Meredith Tragic Com. (i88i)_ 279 Imagine a 
quiet little advocate, very precise and silky. 1890 'R. 
Boldrewood ’ Col. Reformer (1891) 427 The silky, graceful 
serviteur des dames, 

4 . a. Having the gloss of silk ; resembling silk 
in lustre. 

1730 Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 344 His Tongue not haid, 

. .but of its natural Colour, with a silky Driness. 1797 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XI. 446/1 Such are the minerals called 
silky copper ores, and several white and green earths. *838 
T. Thomson Chew. Org. Bodies 764 The crystals ate either 
silky needles or short prisms. *857 Miller Elem. Chem., 
Org. iii. § 2 (1862) 171 White silky crystals of ethionic 
anhydride. 

b. Having a texture like that of silk. 

Vot. IX. 


*757 Dyer Fleece it. 137 To spread upon its fields the dews 
of heav’n, And feed the silky Fleece. 1796 Withering 
Brit. PI. (ed ; 3) II. 50 Leaves thick,.. clothed on both 
sides with a silvery white silky down. 1828 Stark Elem. 
Nat. Hist . I. 80 Fur dark brown, very soft, and silky, 
I shaded with chestnut. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 6g/i The 
j webs of the white feathers . . are silky to the sight and touch. 
, 1856 Lever Martins of C?o' M, 121 The young girl .. wrung 
j out the rain from her Tong and silky hair. 

5 . Bot. a. Covered with fine, soft, close-set 
j hairs having a silk-like gloss ; sericeous. 

1776 I. Lee Introd. Bot. 385 Sertceum, silky, covered with 
soft silky Hairs. *796 Withering Brit. PI. (ed. 3) IV. 192 
I Stem cylindrical, silky, pinky. 1850 Beck's Florist Jan. 15 
1 The leaves are narrow, lanceolate, and densely silky on both 
sides. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 116 Potentilla anserina 
. softly silky, especially on the leaves. 

b. In the specific names of trees or shrubs. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 789/2 Silky, or Silkbark Oak, Grevillea 
robusta. 1889 Maiden Useful Plants 514 Eucalyptus 
saligna. . Other New South Wales names for it are 1 Grey 
Box ’ and * Silky Gum ’. Ibid. 581 Orites excelsa, . Red 
Ash J Silky Oak '. 1891 A rdrossan Herald 30 Oct. 2 The 
little Silky Willow, Salix fusca, commands attention from 
the peculiarity of its growth. 

6. Nat. Hist. Having silk-like hair, plumage, etc. 

a. In names of monkeys. 

1781 Pennant Hist. Quadrup. I. 210 Silkey Monkey. 
1827 Griffith tr. Cuvier V. 42 Simla Midas rosalia (the 
Silky Tamarin). 1876 Nature XIV. 121/2 A Silky Mar- 
moset ( Midas rosalia). Ibid. 538/1 Two Silky Marmosets 
{Hapale chrysolencus) from S.E. Brazil. 

b. In names of birds; also as sb., a silk-fowl. 
2783 Latham Gen. Synop. Birds II. 1. 96 Silky Chatterer 

..inhabits the province of Maynas, in South America. 
1823 — Gen. Hist. Birds VII. 9 Silky Warbler ( Sylvia 
sericea )... Inhabits the Southern parts of Spain. 1829 
Griffith tr. Cuvier VIII. 82 Silky Pigeon, Columba Holo- 
sericea. 2849 D. J. Browne Atner. Poultry Yd. (1855) 81 
The 1 silky ’ and ‘negro ' fowls,.. with skin, combs, and bones 
which are black. 1885 Daily Nevis 14 July 2/3 The little 
Japanese silkies are valuable for sitting on pheasants' or 
partridges’ eggs on account of their light weight. 

o. In names of moths; also as sb. 

183a J. Rennie Consp. Butterd. 4- Moths 186 The Silky 
(Orlhotelia sericea). Ibid. 211 Dale's Silky (.Mclia ? sericea, 
Stephens). 1887 Cassell's Encycl. Diet., Silky-wainscot, a 
British night-moth, Senta maritima. Ibid., Silky-wave, 
a British geometer-moth, Acidalia holosericata. 

7 . Comb., as silky-black, -leaved, -looking, -soft, 
-textured, -voiced. 

*742 Young Nt Th, 11, 241 Silky-soft Favonius breathe 
j still softer, or be chid. 1817 Stephens in Shaw Gen. Zool. 

I X. 1. 95 Silky-black Swallow, beneath white, with the fore- 
| head and throat rusty yellow. 1855 Miss Pratt Fl. PI. V. 

, 94 Silky-leaved Osiei, or Smith’s Willow. Leaves .white 
and glossy beneath. 1857 Miller Elem. Chem., Org. (1862) 
781 Sericin is a white silky-looking substance. 1895 Clive 
Holland Jap. Wife 124 Wrapping up our presents in soft, 
silky textured rice-paper. 

Sill (sil), shy Forms: o. I syl, I, 5-6 syll(e, 
2, 4 aulle, 4, 7 sille ; 6 A. schyll, 7, 9 si], 7- 
I sill, 9 cill. 5 sella, 7-9 sell ; 5 celle, 8-9 cell. 
[OE. syll and sylle, = MDu. mile, MLG. sulle, sul 
(LG. su/l), related to MDu. sille, zille (Fris. silk), 
MLG. sille (LG. sill), and to ON. and Norw. 
svill, syll (mod.Icel. sylla), MSw. and Sw. syll 
(dial, svill), Da. syld, also OHG. swelli, swella 
(MHG. swelle, G. schwelle). The piecise relation- 
ship of these types to each other, and to Goth. 
gasuljan to found, or to L. solea the foundation of 
a wattled wall (Festus), is not clear.] 

1 . A strong horizontal timber (occas. a stone or 
iron substitute for this) serving as the foundation 
of a wall (esp. in the building of framed houses) 
or other structure, = Groundsel r/>. 2 1 ; hence, + a 
large beam or piece of squared timber. Also_/tf. 
In ME. poetry sometimes used in the sense of 1 floor 
Beowulf 775 paer fram sylle abeag medu-benc mom's. 
C897 K. /Elfred Gregory's Past. C. i. 27 Donne hi ne beoft 
mid nanre sylle underscotene 3 ms godcundlican maegenes. 
c 1000 ASlfric Horn. II. 144 Da bsed he hi anre sylle, bmt 
he mihte past hus on 3 a see healfe mid (isere underlecgan. 
13.. Gaw. 4- Gr. lint. 55 For al was pis fayre folk in her 
first age, on sille. c 1386 Chaucer Miller's T. 636 He fond 
nowthir to selle, Ne breed ne ale, til he com to the selle, 
Upon the floor, c 1400 Rowland tf O, 9 Of doghetymen 
I schall 30 w telle, Pat weie fulL.Semely appon Sille. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 456/1 Sylle, of an howse, silla, soliva. 
1:1470 Henry Wallace ix. 830 Off hewyn temyr in haist 
he gert thaim tak Syllys off ayk, and a stark barres mak. 
1513 Douglas AStieid xi. ix. 70 Sum to the jettis weltis 
wecluy stanis, And sum gret geistis and sillys foi the nanis. 
1536 Bellenden Cion. Scot. vm. xix. 58 Ambrose .. brocht 
mony huge sillis St treis out of the nixt wod 1651 Baxter 
Inf. Baptism 11 Every stone under the Sill supports not 
the house. 1710 J. Harris Lex. Techn. II, Sell, in Aichi- 
tecture, is the Term . . for the lowest piece of Timber in a 
Timber-building. 1725 Fam. Did. s.v. Bay, A cross Cell 
to hold in the side Cells from flying out._ 1793 Smeaton 
Edystone L § ioo Three inch planks .spiked down upon 
the ridge-tree and upon the sills on each side. 1838 Civil 
Eng. 4 Arch. Jrnl. I. 387/1 The sills upon the pier-piling 
of the Selby biidge are fixed as opportunities are presented 
at low water. 1861 Stephens & Burn Bk. Farm-buildings 
375 The lining, .should be carried over the_ sill and nailed 
to it j the sill being wider than the studding [etc.]. 1877 
E. Peacock N. W. Line. Gloss., Sill, . . the bottom of a fixed 
bench, pew, or other like wooden erection. 

attrib, c 1340 Nominate (Skeat) 449 Troches et trenchons, 
Sulle-trees and splentes. 1886 Willis & Clark Cambridge 
1 . 330 The floor and sill wall of the upper study. Ibid. II, 
14 The arches are fenced below by a low sill-wall. 


I b. dial, ancl U.S. One of the lower framing- 
timbers of a cart or railway-car. 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 457/2 The bodies consisting of 
sills, to which the journal-boxes were bolted. 1879 Miss 
Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Sills, the bottom and side 
pieces which form the skeleton-frame of the body of a cait 
or waggon — the foundation of its superstructure. 

2. The piece of wood- or stone-work forming 
the lower horizontal part of a window-opening. 
Cf. Window-sill. 

1428 in Heath Grocers' Comp. (1869) 6 Unwroughte Stapyf- 
ton stoone; reidy hewe for the saame for wyndowes, wyn- 
dow lambes and sills. 2663 Gerbier Counsel 20 The head 
of the Windowes, as well as the.. James, and Sifs. 1815 J. 
Smith Panorama Sci. Art I. 25a The sills of windows 
have been mostly made from three feet to three feet six 
inches distant from the level of the floor. 1851 Turner 
Dom. Archit I. ii. 37 A recess in the sill with a seat in 
each side, the usual characteristic of a domestic window. 
1873W. Black Pr. Thule xviii. 207 She.. placed the plate 
outside the open window, on the sill. 
fig. 1858 Kingsley Longbeard's Saga 80 High in Valhalla 
A window stands open ; Its sill is the snow-peaks. 

Comb. 1895 Funk's Stand. Diet., Sill-course, a course of 
masonry in line with a window-sill. 

b. Naut. A port-sill (see quots. and Port j-3. 3 6). 
1815 Burney. Falconer's Mar. Diet., Sills of the Ports , or 

Port. sills. . , pieces of oak timber, let in horizontally between 
the frames to form the upper and lower sides of the ports. 
1841 Dana Seaman’s Man. 123 Sills, pieces of timber put 
in hoi izontally between the frames to form and secure any 
opening; as, for ports. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 626. 

c. Fortif. (See quots.) 

1859 F. A. Griffiths Aiiil. Man. (1862) 248 The sill is 
the front of the sole. 187s Knight Diet. Mech. 2182/2 Sill 
. . , the inner edge of the bottom or sole of an embrasure. 

3. The threshold of a door or gateway; the 
lower horizontal part of a door-case. Cf. Door- 
sill and Groundsel sb.- 2 . 

1591 Sylvester Du Bart as 1. i. 845 Travailers. .Make 
haste enough, if only the First Day From their owne Sill 
they set but on their way. 1600 Holland Livy 1359 The 
lintell, cheekes and sill of the Capitoll dore, were made all 
of brasse. 1621 Burton Anal. Mel. 111. it. 1. ii. (1651) 445 
When he can scarce lift his leg over a sill. 1716 Swift 
Progr. Poetry Wks. 1751 VII. 170 The Farmer's Goose.. 
Grown fat with Com. .Can scarce get o’er the Barn-Door 
Sill. 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Stll (of a door), threshold. 
*823 P. Nicholson Prod. Builder 310 Cills — These belong 
to the apertures of the doors and windows, at the bottom of 
which they are fixed, a 1850 Rossetti Dante 4 " Circle 1. 
(1874) 173 O Poverty !. .he who on thy naked sill has stood 
[etc.]. 1906 Expositor Aug. 131 He laid bare an ancient 
gateway with four sills, one above the other. 

transf x6ix Cotgr., Sursueil, the vpper sill, or head- 
peece of a doore; the peeceof timber that lyesoueradoore. 

b. Mining. (See quots.) 

1747 Hooson Miner’s Diet. S iv, When Doorsteds are 
used, and the Sole of the Drift so soft, that it will not bear 
the Forks, . . then we clap a Sill under them, which is a piece 
of Wood lay’d across the Drift. 1881 Raymond Mining 
Gloss,, Sill, . .a piece of wood laid across a drift to constitute 
a frame with the posts and to carry the track of the tramway. 

c. A horizontal timber (or structure) at the 
bottom of the entrance to a dock or canal-]ock, 
against which the gates close. 

1789 Trans. Soc. Arts 55 To raise the sill or threshold of 
the flood-gates., twenty inches. 1838 Simms Publ. Wks. 
Gt. Brit. 11. 6 The gales clap against a sill of oak. x86i 
Smiles Engineers II. 161 The bottom of 1 the Deeps ’. .was 
only two feet, six inches above the cill of Maud Foster 
Sluice. 1892 Law Times Rep. LXV. 590/1 The lock had 
been lengthened since its original construction, but an old 
sill had been left. 

d. A horizontal timber, etc., rising above the 
level of a roadway. 

1853 Sir H. Douglas Milit. Bridges 318 The whole is easily 
moved forward to the edge of the gap, where a high sill 
should be laid, to prevent the wheels from approaching too 
near. • 

4. a. A kind of clay found in coal-measures. 
Also attrib., as sill-coal, -pencil. 

*774 Phil. Trans. LXIV. 491 A shining kind of stony 
clay, called by the miners sill, lying in large beds in coal 
grounds 1841 Hartshorns Salop. Ant. Gloss., Sill-coal, 
coal which my informant describes as being found 1 in the 
clunches *. 1899 Dickinson & Prevost Citwbld. Gloss., 
Sill, the soft clay of the coal measures, used for slate 
pencils, which are called sill pencils. 

b. A bed, layer, or stratum of rock, esp. of an 
intrusive igneous rock. 

1704 Hutchinson Hist. Cvrnb. I. [49J/1 Great sill red, near 
the bottom is alabaster, gypsum alaoasirum, x8ai W. For- 
ster Strata 95 Slate Sills. These Strata are of a Siliceous 
kind, and frequently contain small particles of mica. 1880 
Geol. Mag. 433 The 1 Slate Sills ’ and the ‘ Coal Sills * are 
particular beds of sandstone in the Yoredale Series. 1894 
Naturalist 222 Intrusive igneous rocks in sills and dykes in 
all the Silurians. 

attrib. 1877 Raymond Statist. Mines 4- Mining 159 The 
east drift, same level, on the sill-fioor, has attained a length 
of 92 feet. 

5. a. The foot or lower part of a title-page or title. 

1834 Lowndes Bibliogr. Man. I. 426 On the sell of the 

compartment of the title-page is the date of 1534. x88x 
Bradshaw in Bibliographer Dec, 10/2 The sill of the text- 
title contains the device of Martin de Keyser, while the sill 
of the general title contains a blank shield. 

b. (See quots.) 

1877 Peacock N.W. Line. Gloss., Sill.., the bottom 
part of a plough which slips along the ground in ploughing. 
1895 W. Rye E. Angl. Gloss., Sill Iron , the iron which 
connects the plough with the standards, jigs, or carriage, of 
a Norfolk plough. 

7 
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c. The bottom of a hedge. 

1883 Daily News 1 Sept. 4/7 Although the hen prefers the 
sill of a hedgerow for her rough nest, she not unfrequently 
makes it in a cornfield. 

Sill, sbA Dial. var. of Thill. Also attrib 
1787 Ghosh Prov. Gloss,, Sills (of a waggon), the shafts, 
the same as thills. 1788- in northern dial, glossaries. 1828 
Carr Craven Glass., Sill- horse, the shaft horse. 1877 K. 
Peacock N. IV. Line. Gloss., Sill-hank , the hooks in the 
shafts of a cart or waggon for the shaft-horie to pull by. 

Sill, ». rare. [f. Sill x 3 .i] tram. To furnish 
with a sill. Also Jig. 

1552-3 Tnv. Ch. Goods Stafford 48 Ther was one bucket of 
brasse solde by the wardens, Thomas Yate & Thomas 
Yomans, to sylle ther church gate. 1008 Academy n July 
29/2 Beneath your windows, deeply silled In red, red roses. 

Sill, obs. f. Seal sb. ; obs. var. sel, northern f. 
Sele ; obs. f. Sell v. ; var. Sile (herring -fry). 
Sillab, Sillabary, Sillable ; see Syllab, etc. 
Sillabub, syllabub (si*l&bz>b). Forms: a. 
6 solybubbe, 7 sullabub, sullibib, 7-8 sulli- 
bub. 0. 6 Belybube, 6-7 seli-, 7 BaUibub, 
sallibu.be. 7. 6 sillye-, 6-7 ayllibub, 7 sillie 
bube, oilli-, 7-8 sillibub, 9 Sc. silly bob. 8. 6 
sillabubbe, 6- silla-, 7- syllabub. [Of obscure 
origin*, cf. Sillibouk. and SlLMJB. The most 
frequent spelling from c 1 700 has been syllabub, 
under the influence of syllable.] 

1 . A drink or dish made of milk (freq. as drawn 
from the cow) or cream, curdled by the admixture 
of wine, cider, or other acid, and often sweetened 
and flavoured. 

In common use from the 16th cent, to about the middle of 
the 19th. 

a. 1 1537 Thei sytes (1848) 79 You and I..Muste walke to 
him and eate a solybubbe 1628 Wither Brit. R cm nub. 
iv. xt86 Some, Sulli-bibs among the Milk-maids, making 
1668 Sedley Mulberry Card. iv. Wks. 1778 II. 52 Then 
they must.. have the Sullabubs and Tarts brought into the 
Coach to ’em. 1748 Mrs- S. Harrison House-kprls Piet.. 
Bk. vii. (ed. 4) 17 Sullibuhs. 

p. 1570 in J. J. Cartwright Chapters Hist. Yks. (1872) 55 
They trough this examynent a selybube to drynk. *584 
Cogan Haven Health cc. (1636) 190 A pos-.et or Selihub 
made of Verjuice, is good to coole a cholerick stomacke. 
xfioi Holland Pliny I. 348 They v-,ed to thicken their milk 
into a kind of pleasant soure curd in manner of a Sellibub. 

y. 1 591-2 Nashe Prognostication "Wks, (Grosart) II. 165 
Maides this quarter shall makesillyebubbes for their Louers. 
160a in Lyly's IVks. (1902) I. 492 First you shall liaue a 
dayntie sillibub ; next a messe of clowted cieainc. c 164s 
Howell Lett. I. iv v, Leaue the smutty Ayr of London, 
and com hither. ., wher you may pluck a Rose, and drink a 
Cillibub. 1737 Ochtei tyre Hovse-bks. (1907) 104 Sillibub;. 
and cold beele. 1822 Galt Provost xxx, Instead of the 
light tarts, and nice jellies and sillybobs that were expected. 

£. x£g8 Marston Pygmal. 60 Ye Granta's white Nymphs, 
come & with you bring Some sillabub. 163, Bra tiiwait 
Whimsies, Pedlar 138 This purchaseth him, upon better 
acquaintance, a posset or a sillabub, a 166 8 Davenant 
Vacation in London Wks. (1673) 289 Her Elbow small she 
oft does rub ; Tickled with hope of Sillabub ! 1704 W. King 
Mully of Mountown 18 Thy White-Wine, Sugar, Milk, to- 

f ether Club To make that gentle Viand Syllabub. 1758 
ohnson Idler No. 15 r 6 Besides what it costs me in tea 
and hot rolls, and syllabubs. 1817 Mme, D'Arblay Let. 
5 July, Some other ingredient that, when it is poured into 
a pan, bubbles up like a syllabub. 1853 Surtees Sponge’s 
Sp. Tour\x\\, 352 How nice it would be to have , , a sillabub, 
under those cedars. i86x Hughes Tom Brown at Oaf. 
xxiii. (1889) 220 We retire to tea or syllabub beneath the 
shade of some great oak. 

b. attrib ., as sillabub-pot, 

a 1648 Digby Closet Opened (1677) a 3 ° A large syllabub- 
pot. 16B8 Holme A rmoury m. xiv. (Rovb.) 9/2 He beareth 
sable, a possett pott, or a wassell cup, or a sallibube pott. 
2 . Jig. a. Something unsubstantial and frothy ; 
esp. floridly vapid discourse or writing. - 
1706 Phillips (ed. 6), Sillabub, or Sillibub,. .is figuratively 
taken for a florid, but frothy and empty Discourse. 1768 
Wesley Wks, (1872) XII. 4x0 Latin and Greek books (corn- 
pared with which most of the English are whipped Syllabub). 
1847 Sedgwick in Clark & Hughes Life <$- Lett. (1800) II. 
113, I shall never again endure the rounded periods and 
syllabub of Robertson. 1852 Hawthorne Blithedale Ram. 
xvii, I resolved to pause, and enjoy the moral sillabub until 
quite dissolved away. 1889 Daily Hews n May 2/1 The 
new bonnets are the veriest trifles; mere syllabubs offrothed- 
up lace. 

attrib. 1849 C. Bkonte Shirley xxxvi, When did I whip 
up syllabub sonnets, or string stan7as fragile as fragments 
of glass 7 

b. A mixture, combination. 

*859 Thackeray Virginians Ixxvii, Aunt Lambert. .was 
one great syllabub of human kindness. 

Smack, variant of Sillock. 


Silladar (si-ladar), Anglo-Ind. Also silled a: 
eill&hdar. [a. Urdu (Pers.) si/ahda 

armour-bearer, squire, f. Arab, sihih arms, armour 
An irregular cavalryman who provides his ow 
horse and arms ; often used attrib. 

180a Wellington in Gurw. Disp. (1844) I. 312 The hor: 
are 2000 good, . . and 350° [of these are) silladar. 1803 l bit 
3/3 A body of silladar horse. *8x3 J. Forbes Orient, 
own. III. 349 A suledar, or soldier of fortune. 184a V 
Miixste. Hist. Hydur Hoik 173 With only six thousan 
s-tnble 1 horse, nine thousand Sillahdars,..and six guns. 
Sillag, variant of Sillock. 

+ Siller, obs. form of Cellar sb. 

142a tr. Secretes Secret ., Priv, Pnv. 142 In Suche a tyir 


thow shalt thy graunges and thy gerners opyn, thy Sillers 
disclose. 1543 Cal. Anc. Rec. Dublin (1889) 414 Every 
siller and shope within the wall is. 

Siller, variant of Silodb; obs f. Seller; Sc. 
variant of Silver. 

Sillery (si*lari). Also 7 Oel(l)ery. [f. Sillery, 
a village in the department of Marne, Cham- 
pagne.] A high-class wine produced in and at ounil 
the village of Sillery in Champagne. 

The name usually denotes a still wine known as Sillery 
sec or dry Sillery , formerly made froni the produce of the 
Sillery vineyaids, but now mainly obtained from the neigh- 
bouring ones of Verzenay and Mailly. 

x68o Shadwell Woman Captain 1. i, The richer Wines of 
Greece and Sicely, And Celery, Champaign and Burgundy. 
a 1688 Villiers (Dk. Buckhm ) Works (1752) 116 As for 
French kickshaws, cellery and champain,. .in troth we ’ave 
none. 18x9 Metropolis III. 182, I am sure we can muster a 
sandwich, and I rather think that we may get a glass of 
sillery with it. 1845 Encycl. Metrop. XXV. 1279 Of these 
[Champagne wines] the still is considered^ the choicest, 
under the name of Sillery, much drank in England, 1859 
H. Kingsley G. Hamlyn (ujool 80/2 Ilis Majesty's fright 
honourable ministers in the ante-room, drinking dry Sillery 
in honoui of the event. 

attrib. 1844 Thackeray in Colburn's Mng. May 28 
Sillery Champagne (4 bottles), fa. 

Sillgreen, dial, variant of Seng keen. 
sillibouk. dial. Forms: 6 sillibucke, R 
-buck; 7 Billibouke, 9 sylibewk; 8 silli-, 9 
sillybauk. [var. of Sillabub j for the ending 
cf. MiSiUilBOWK.] A sillabub. Also attrib. 

1573 Baret Alvcirie, A Sillibucke, Lac in ceriusia suffo- 
catnm vet iugulatum. 163a Sherwood, Siilibouke. or silli- 
bub, laid aigre. 1701 W. Bax 1 er Note Horace's A rt Poet. 
239 Unde et nostrum Sillabub, quod rectius ab agreslibns 
Sulibuck profertur. 1721 Bailey, Sillibouk, a Sillabub. 
IJncolnsh . 1819 Paul Bobbin Sequel 40 (E.D.D.), Tit’., 
black two bule’d sylibewk pot. 186 6 ISrooden Prov. Lints., 
Silly -bank , a corruption of sillabub. 

Sillik, var. Sillock. Sillibub, obs. f. Sillabub. 
Sillikin. slang, [f. Silly a. h -kin,] A 
simpleton. 

xSfio G. A. Sai.a Lady Chesterfield 32 Poor sillikin ! he 
knows nothing of the secret clause in the treaty. x8Ba F. W. 
Robinson Women are strange xxiii, A self-satisfied sillikin. 

Sillily (si-lili), ado. [f. Silly a. + -ly a .] 
f 1 . Poorly, badly. Obs. rare. 

1581 Mulcastf.r Positions xxxv. (1887) 126 The soule it 
selfe is but a'dlyly looked to, while the bodie is in price. 
1611 Cotgr. S.v. Manger , He that makes himselfe simple 
shall be sillily vsed. 

2 . In a foolish, absurd, or senseless manner. 

1627 W. Sclater Exp, a These. (1629) 256 How doe wee 
sillily call all Idolatrous, that is in vse amongst Idolaters? 
1658 A Fox Wflrts’ Surg. tti. xi. 248 Such Wounds which 
were very deep, and were silily and ignorantly stitched. 
171a Steeie Sped. No. 466 r 6 [She] affects to please so 
sillily, that .you see the Simpleton from Head to Foot. 
X740-1 Richardson Pamela 1 . xxiv. 67 He sat down, and 
look’d at me, and. .as sillily as such a ( poor Girl as I. 1805 
Spirit Pubt. 7 mis. IX. 4 They sillily interested themselves 
in the event of a new experiment. 1843 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. I. 254 Neither have I sillily paid four or five pounds 
away for it, 1864 Browning Dram. Pers. Wks 1896 I. 
573/2 , 1 took your arm And sillily smiled. 

Sillimanite (si-limanait). Min. [f. Ihe name 
of Benjamin Silliman, an American chemist (1779- 
1864) > named by G. T. Bowen in 1824.] A sili- 
cate of alumina, occurring in slender rhombic 
prisms or in fibrous masses. 

1830 Encycl. Metrop. (1845) VI. 476/2 Sillimanite. 1837 
Dana Min. 321 Sillimanite occuis in slender prisms, thickly 
traversing quartz, in a vein of gneiss. 1888 Rutley Rock- 
Forming Mm. 167 Sillimannite is a mineial of frequent 
occmrence in gneiss and other crystalline schists, 
Sillinder, obs, form of Cylinder. 

Silliness (si-lines), [f. Silly a. + -ness.] 

1 . The quality of being silly; foolishness, sense- 
lessness. 

1604 Shams. Oih. 1. iii. 309 It is sillynesse to Hue, when 
to line is toiment. 1634 Canne Necess. Sepnr. 220 He 
sayth, that the Prelates may well l.iugh at Mr. Iohnsons 
simplicity and sillinesse of wit, that thmkes to fright them 
with such a bugbeare as this. *705 Berkeley Commonpl, 
Bk. Wks, 1871 IV. 427'i’hesillyiieis of the cunent doctrine 
makes much for me, X779 Mirror No. 35, If all this, .pro- 
ceed from silliness, we must pity the man, and there's an 
end on 't. x86{S Livingstone /lambed viii. 179 It is a com- 
bination of silliness with absurdity quite odious. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. a) IV. 410 The silliness of the so-called 
laws of thought . .has been well exposed by Hegel himself, 
b. An instance of this; a silly thing, act, etc. 
1740-1 Richardson Pamela I. 62 , 1 shall write on,..tho‘ 
I should have nothing but Sillinesses to write. *854 J, S. C. 
Abbott Napoleon (1855) I. xxxii. 491 Behold a silliness fit 
for a medical student', but not for me. 1882 Stevenson 
Earn. Stud. ii. 104 If he had said ‘ the love of healthy men 
for the female form ', he would have said almost a silliness. 

2 . Mental weakness. 

*822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) IV. 194 Moria demens 
stuliitiu, ' This, which is what we ordinarily denominate 
silliness, is generally a natuial infirmity. 1899 Allfivtt's 
Syst. Med. VII. 69s Melancholia, or mere silliness, may be 
the earliest feature of the disease. 

Sillion, obs. form of Selion. 

Sillock (si'lak). Sit. Forms : 7 sellak, 8 -ok, 
9 >ock ; 8 silak, 9 sillaek, -ag ; 8-9 aillik, -uck 
(9 -uk), 8- sillock. [Orkney and Shetland dial.] 
A young coai-fish (saithe), at a certain stage of 
ils first year. 


1654 Bi.af.u Allas Scotia Piscium variorum, praempue 
silurorum minimorum majorum et maximorum (vulgo Sel- 
laks, Kuythes, Colmouses) captura felix. 1793 Statist. 
Acc, Scot/., Orkney $ Zetland VII. 589 Stllocks set in, in 
great quantities, to the hays or voes in winter. 1822 
H iudert Disc. Shell, hi. i 34 Throwing his line among tin- 
throng of sillocks with which the inlet was filled. 1854 H. 
M11. 1. rR Sch. 4 School m. xxv. (1857)558 A flin'k of sea-gulls 
that had been spotting in the sunshine over a shoal of sil- 
locks. i88t Day Fishes (it, Brit. 1 , 295 At this period they 
are from six to ten inches in length, and much esteemed as 
sillucks. 

attrib. 1822 Hibbert Dose. Shell, /si. i?a_ It is to the 
sinewless arm of youth.. that the light task is resigned of 
wielding the sillock-rod. 1888 Sax 11 v Lads of Lnnda 34 A 
long, tapering, stuidy wand known as a ' sill.ick rod 

Siilogism(e, obs. forms of SYLLofiMM. 
SiTlograph. rare. [ad. L. sillogrttfh-us, ad. 
Gr. atXkoypatjm, f. trlkkos a satirical poem.] A 
writer of satires or lampoons; spec, applied to 
Tiinon of Phi ins (e 26R u.c.). 

1845 Li wi s Hist. Philos. 1 . 77 Ills state of mind is finely 
described by Timon the .sillograph. *849 Groty Hht. 
Greece n. xxxvii. IV. 526 The sillograph Timon of the third 


century n.e. 

Ho Sillo'graplier, SiUo'graphist. 

*656 Blount Glossogr., Sillographtr, a writer of si oils, 
taunts and revilings; such was Tiinon. 1775 Ami, Silln> 
craphist. 1845 Encycl. Met* op. X. 393/ 1 Mentpjms indeed, 
in common with the Sillographets, seems to have mtindui ed 
much more parody tlmn even thtf earliest Ronuni S.iiiii .t>. 
Sillcxaetex*. fad. F. siliontelre , irreg. 1. siller 
to make way, of a ship.] An instrument intended 
to serve the same purpose as a log-line. 

2842 Mechanic's Mug. XXXVII. 141 The speed, as shown 
by the Sillumeter, wn.s gradually » educed from 8 miles per 
hour to 4. 

Sillour(e : see Silour. 

Sillow : see Hull, plough. 

+ Sillub, obs. Sc. variant of Sillabub. 

X583 Leg, Bp. St. Andreis 386 For ony belli sclio lykis to 
luike : It will instruct Irir how to tak it ; In anwis and nil- 
lnhs how to mak it, 

Sillu(c)k, variants of Hillock. 

Silly (si*li), a ., sb., and adv. Forms: 5 syly, 
6 sylie, silie, 7 sily ; C oillio, 6-7 sillie (6 -ye), 
5- silly ; fi-7 aylly (6 -ye). [Later form of MIC. 
j tly Hekly a.] 

Biom c 1550 toe 1675 silly was very extensively used in 
senses x-3. and in a number of examples it is difficult to 
decide which shade of meaniug was intended by the writer. 

A. adj. 1 . Deserving of pity, compassion, or 
sympathy. Now north, and Sc. Cf. i’uoh «. 6. 

c 2425 Seven Sages (Percy Roc.) 1361 The sylymnn lay anti 
herde, And hys wyf answerd. c X489 Caxton Blanch, itdyn 
Hv. 213 With these or the like exclaimes, this filly aged 
King. .lay still a while. 1513 Douglas Aincid 1. vi. 09 Ane 
husband, quhilk Sicheus nechi, had si he,,. And Mrani'lie 
luvit of the silly Dido. 1556 in W. II. Turner Sc/e. t Rec. 
Oxford 246 The fire inging upon the silly Carcase. 1641 
J. Jackson True Evang. Temper 111. 187 What is pome, 
and silly man aluiie, but a very scrich-oirie, and s.uyre 
1680 Otwav Orphan it. v. 685, I might have trusted turn 
with all the secret, Open'd my silly heart, and shewn it 
bare. X724 Ramsay Tea-/. Misc. (1733) I. 84 Good wife, 
for your courlesie, Will ye lodge a silly poor man ? 1764 
Reid Inquiry i § 6. roj Is this thy pastime, 0 Nature, to 
put such tricks upon a sillj' creatureY 1808 J amii son, Silly 
..in the same sense as K .poor is often used, denoting a 
state which excites < ompasston. 1894 Hksloi* NorthwnVid. 
Gloss. s.v., The bit bairn’s asleep noo, silly thing, 

+ b. Helpless, defenceless; esp. of women and 
children. Obs. 


*587 Tiirberv. Trag. Tales [1837) 31 Making him tepirte, 
To see a sillie dame so sore distreste. 1591 Shake. Two 
Genii, iv. i. 72 Troubled that you do no outrages On silty 
women, or poore passengers. 1610 Guiu.im Heraldry hi. 
a wi, (1660) 260 Not unlike tliose devilfish Witches, that do 
work the destruction of Silly Infants. 1647 Ciamnikiv 
J list , Reb. vn. § 171 Who behaved themselves with such 
inhumanity, that they Clmtged among the silly Women. 
1665 Mani.ty Grot ins' Loud \ Wars 938 There remained 
fresh Examples of their Barbarism against weak Sea-men, 
and silly Fisher-men. 

absol. c 1580 Sidni-y Ps. x. 7 Lift up Tby heavnly hand, 
And by the sylly stand. 

g. Of animals, esp. as a conventional (poetic) 
epithet of sheep. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxii. 59 In the silly lambis skin, 
He crap als far as he michl win. 1564-78 Bullein Dial, 
agst. Pest. (1888) 63 The poor cillie Mouse crept out of her 
small enue.., thinkyng no lmrme. 1577-8* Breton Tapes 
Idle Head Wks. (Grosart) 1 . 38/2 This laidy . .To hunt this 
silty harmlesse Harte dooth take a great delight. 1620-6 
Quarles Feast for Worntcs Introd. 46 The Woolfc shall 
fawne vpon the silly Sheepe. 1646 — fudgem, 4 Men v 
Wks. (Grosart) I. 120/1 The silly Sheep icposed in their 
warm fleeces. 1780 Cowper Progr. Error 119 1 1 is silly 
sheep, what wonder if they stray? 1866 M. Arnold Thy t sis 
v> He could not keep.. Here with the shepherds ami the 
silly sheep. 

2 . Weak, feeble, frail ; insignificant, trifling ; 

+ a. Of peisons or animals'. Obs. 

*567 Maplet Gr. Forest 71 b, Here we see that a smal 
sdlte Bird knoweth how m match with so great a 1 least. 
*S 77 El. A ugustine's Man. V viij b. Why raungest thou then 
through so many thynges 0 sillie man? 1611 Sm.u Hist. 
-m Ix * 465 A Colliers Cart. .drawn with one 

silly leane Beast. 1633 Herbert Templt, Sighs if G touts 
*i Thou onely art The mightie God, but 1 a sillie worm. 
1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 339 They are.. so Iono- 
cent as not to take away the fife of the silliest vermin- 
17 . Of inanimate things. Now Sc, 
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1587 Golding De Mornay xxxii. (1617) 558 He [Christ] 
leaueth neither children nor kinsfolk behind him to vphold 
his silly kingdome. 1598 Bp. Hall Sat. v. i. 59 Of one 
bayes breadth, God wot, a silly cote, 1621 Burton Aunt. 
Mel. h. iii. in. (1651) 329 When as the lofty oke is blown 
down, the silly reed may stand. 1660 F. Brooke tr, Le 
Blanc's Trav. 144 Many times ’ tis but a scarf or silly taffeta 
ribbon. 1794 G. Adams Nat. ft Exp. Philos. I. xi. 33 By dis- 
section you discover this Worker of Miracles to be nothing 
but a poor silly contemptible Knob or Protuberency. 1889 
Barrie Window in Thrums 209, I was sawin'.., an’ little 
Rob was handin' the booards, for they were silly but things, 
c. Weakly, feeble, sickly, ailing. Sc. and north, 
a 1383 Montgomerie Chcrrie ft Slae 1512 To do the thing 
we can To pleise. .This silly sickly man. *777 Ferguson's 
Scot. Prov. 1 A silly bairn. is eith to lear. 1818 Scott Hrt. 
Midi, xvii, Is there onytbing you would particularly fancy, 
as your health seems but silly? 1821 Galt Ann. Parish i. 
She was but of a silly constitution. 1889 Barrie Window 
in Thrums vi. 49 There’s Leeby 'at 1 couldna hae done 
withoot, me bein’ sae silly. 

+ d. Scanty, sorry, meagre, poor. Obs. 

*593 Shahs. 3 Hen. VI. in. iii. 02 A Pedigree Of three- 
score and two yeeres, a silly time To make prescription for 
a Kingdotnes worth. 1613 Jackson Creed 1. 187 Where 
they found but silly shelter. 1767 Sir R. Colville in Dosrie 
Mem. Agric ; (1768] I. 412 Marsh land, of a light, silly, 
hungry soil. 

3 . Unlearned, unsophisticated, simple, rustic, 
ignorant. Obs. or arch. 

a 1547 Surrey AEneid ti. 392 The silly herdman all aston- 
nied stands. 1397 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. lxxx. § 3 To make 
the sillie people believe that the contrarie is maintained by 
the Bishops. 163a Herbert Priest to Temple xxi, Socrates 
. . found Philosophy in silly Tradesmen. 1687 Lovell tr. 
Thevenat's Trav. 1. z From Hell (of which the silly people 
of the Country think the top of this hill to be the mouth). 
1739 Better Regulation Free-Thinking z The glaring 
Absurdities of Priest-cvaft.. daily become the Scorn and 
Contempt of the sillyest Pait of the People. 179S Southey 
Joan of Arc i. 41 If, as I believe, this is of Heaven, My 
silly speech doth wrong it. 

f b. Of humble rank or state ; lowly, Obs. 
a *368 A. Scott Poems (S.T.S.) vi. 26 So luvnris lair no leid 
suld lak, A loid to Iufe a silly lass. *577-87 Holinshed 
Citron. II. 96 He was shot thoiough with an mrow amongst 
his men by a sillie footman, 1607 Hieron Whs. I. 258 
Little thought shee that that silly man that sate there., was 
the Snuiour of the world. 163a Litugow Trav. ix. 388 This 
Duke, before whose face the silly ones did shine, and the 
proud stiflfe-necked oppressours did tremble. 1647 Fui li r 
Gd. T/i. in Worse T, (1841) 108 The silliest and simplest, 
being wronged, may justly speak in their own defence, 
c. Of things: Plain, simple, rustic, homely. 

*370 Foxe A. ft M. (ed. 2) <326/1 Dauid bad no more but 
a sylie slynge, and a few stones. 1387 Golding De Mornay 
Ep. Ded. p. iv, Consider how the silie netts of those Fisher- 
men diew the pride of the world . .to belecvc. *6*0 Guillim 
Heraldry iv. v. (1660) 281 Before the invention of Printing, 
the onely means of preserving good Arts, .was by this silly 
instrument the Pen. 1629 Milton Hymn Nativity viii, Per- 
haps their loves, or els their sheep, Was all that did their 
silly thoughts so busie keep. *753 Foote Englishm. in 
Paris 11. Wks. 1709 I. 46, I am quite enchanted with this 
new instrument j 'tis so languishing and so portable, and so 
soft and so silly. *798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. v. ii, The silly 
buckets on thedeck..,Idreamt that they were filled with dew. 

4 . Weak or deficient in intellect ; feeble-minded, 
imbecile. In early use Sc. 

*3.. Christ's Kirk 24 in Batin. MS. 283 Fow yellow 
yellow wes hir heid, But scho of lufe wes sillie. 17a* 
Wodrow Hist. Stiff. Ck. Scotl. (1722) II. 318 He did not 
recover the Exercise of h is Reason fully, but was silly, and 
next to an Idiot. 18*4 Scott Wav. lxiv, Davie’s no just 
like other folk. . ; but he’s no sae silly as folk tak him for. 
1881 Goldw. Smith Led. ft Ess. *93 The King's uncle, 
being rather weak in intellect, was called Silly Billy, *889 
H. O'Reilly jo Vrs. on Trail 9 A girl,, who was a trifle 
silly. She could remember nothing, and was a great trouble. 

6 . Lacking in judgement or common sense; fool- 
ish, senseless, empty-headed. 

1576 Fleming Paitofl. Epist. 24 Wee sillie soules, take the 
matter too too heauily. 1398 Flo Rio s.v. Zane, A sillie 
Iohn, a gull, a noddie. x6ix Bible 2 Tim. iii. 6 Of this 
soit are they which creep into houses, and leade captiue 
silly women. 169* Hartcliffe Virtues 3 A wise and good 
Man. .will neither be so stupid, as to be surpriz’d with any 
Disaster, nor so silly, as to encrease it by a fruitless Anxiety. 
*728 Young Love of Fame v. 212 Her soul is.silly, but her 
body's wise. 1766 C. O'Conor Dissert. Hist. Scot 1 . 64 
Silly Man I The Ridicule recoils doubly on his own Head. 
*833 Ht. Marhneau Fr. Wines ft Pot. v. 77, I should be 
very silly to pay when I might have them without. *840 
Dickens Barn. Rudge iii, * Heaven help this silly fellow,' 
murmured the perplexed locksmith. *889 Gretton Mem- 
ory's Uarkback 3x2 The gentlemen often came into the 
drawing-room, with glassy eyes, and silly of speech. 

b. Of words, actions, etc. : Evincing or asso- 
ciated with foolishness. 

*388 Shaics. L. L. L. hi. i. 77 By vertue thou inforcest 
laughter, thy sillie thought, my spleene. *590 — Mids, N. 
v. i. 2*2 This is the silliest stuflfe that ere I heard. 1639 
Fuller Holy War 1. viii, His silly looks carried in them a 
despair of any worth. 1669 R. Montagu in Bncclevch 
MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 461 He writes every week 
the silliest, foolishest stories in the world. *764 Gray J. T. 
10 At our time of life 'twould be silly, my dear. 1780 
Cowfer Prop-. Err. 380 With awkward gait, stretch’d 
neck, and silly stare. *833 Ure Philos. Mannf, p. x, The 
silly blunder of estimating their own intrinsic resources 
above those of all the world beside. *87* R. Ellis tr. Catul- 
lus xxxix. 16 For silly laughter, it’s a silly thing indeed. 

o. Silly season, the months of August and Sep- 
tember, when newspapers supply the lack of 
real news by articles or discussions on trivial 
topics. Hence silly-seasoner, - seasoning , 


187* Punch 9 Sept. 102/2 The present time of the year 
has been named 'the silly season*. *884 Illustr, Lottd. 
News 23 Aug. *71/1 The ‘silly season' having begun in 
real earnest, the newspapers are, as a necessary consequence, 
full of instructive and amusing matter. *893 Wcstm. Gan. 
*8 Aug. 2/2 The Chronicle's suicide ‘silly-seasoner’ pio- 
mises well. 1897 Ibid. 20 Aug. 7/3 Various questions of 
bathing..foim the Telegraph's ‘silly seasoning 1 this year, 
d. Cricket, (See quot. 1897.) 

*897 Encycl. Sport 1. 246 Silly — Applied to point, mid-on 
and mid-on, when they stand dangerously near the striker. 
*904 Westm. Gas. 11 June 3/1 Stiudwitk.. jumped from 
silly-point and caught it almost on the leg side of the wicket. 

e„ Comb., often, with quasi-adveibial force, as 
silly -bold, - looking , -mild ; silly -faced, - titled ; 
silly-like adv. 

*392 Shaks. Ven. ft Ad. 1*5* It [love] shall be raging mad 
or sillie milde. 1760 R. Jamf.s Treat. Canine Madness 186 
The reason of which was owing to his [t.e. a sheep-dog’s] 
being what we vulgarly call silly mad, 1807 Anna Seward 
Lett. (xBu) VI, 388 A few extracts from the silly-tilled 
poem Epics of the Ton. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, viii, A tall 
eawky silly-looking boy of fourteen or fifteen, a 1825 
FoRBy Voc. E. Anglia 301 Silly-bold, impertinently and 
unbecomingly free ; assuming unseemly airs, igos Ld. R. 
Gower Rec. <j- Bern. 258 Silly-faced Charles X in the same 
apparel. 

6. Stunned, stupefied, dazed, as by n blow. 

*886 Cole .S". IV. Line. Gloss, s.v., It made me quiet silly 
for a time. *889 Rider Haggard King Solomon's Mines 
217, 1 charged with them, and got knocked silly for my 
pains. 1892 Besant Ivory Gate JI. i. 9 We're knocked a 
bit silly just at first. 

B. sb. A silly or foolish person, colloq. 

*838 K. _H. Digby Children's Bower l . 68 While your 
regular critics, like great sillies, are mistaking jewels or 
fruits for dirt. 1889 W. S. Gilbert Gondoliers n, She is 
what is called a silly. x8g6 Punch 14 Mar. *24 You are not 
to be a silly. 

C. adv. — Sillily adv. 2. Now dial, or colloq, 
1704 Cibber Caielcss Husband i. i, If you did but see 

how silly a man fumbles for an excuse, when he is a little 
ashamed of being in love, a *774 Goldsm. tr. Scarron's C out. 
Romance (1775) II. 268, 1 certainly behaved veiy silly, and 
she had a right to be angry with me. *88* W. B. Evans 
Leicestersh. Gloss, s.v., How can you talk so silly? 

Silly (si'li), v. Chiefly dial. [f. the adj.] 

1 . traits, a. reft. To render (oneself) foolish. 

1866 W. Gregor Banffsh. Gloss. 

b. To render silly; to stupefy, slnn. 

*886 Cole S. IV. Line. Gloss, s.v., It didn't kill it, it only 
sillied it a bit. 

2 . intr. To act foolishly ; to fool about. 

*877 E. Peacock N. IV. Line. Gloss., Sillying about, 
acting foolishly. 1891 Kipling NautahKa vi, When a man 
sillies about like that, promising to meet a man.. and not 
showing up. 

Sillybob, Sillyebub, obs. If. Sillabub. 
Silly-hood. dial. = uext. f 
*836 Furness Medicus-Magus 6* Three weeks ago his 
silly-hood was lost. 1877 E. Peacock N. IV. Line. Gtoss. 

Silly-how. Now Sc. and north. Forms . 6, 
8-9 Sc. soly how, 9 Sc. aeely-, seeliehoo’ ; 7 
syllie-hoe, 7- silly-how (7 sillie), 9 Sc. silly- 
hoo, north, -hue, -hew. [f. sely Sjsely a. and 
Silly a. ft how Houve. Cf. the equivalent Sc. 
happy how and G. gliickshaube . ] A child’s caul. 

*574 J' Jones Nat. Beg. Growing ft Living Things 26 
Termed in Greeke. .Chorion, Secundina of the Latines, of 
most in English, the Sely how. *6*6 A. Roberts Treat. 
Witchcraft 66 That naturall couer wherewith some childien 
are borne, and is called by our women, the sillie how. 1648 
G. Daniel Eclog ii. 23 May wee not pull The Syllie-Hoe 
..Away? but tarrie Infants, in the wombe Of Ignorance. 
1710 Ruddiman Gloss, to Douglas s.v. How, In Scotland 
tne women call a halyor sely How.. a film or membrane 
stretched over the heads of Children new born. 1808 
Jamieson s.v. How. 1867 W. Anderson Rhymes 67 note 
(E.D.D.), Anyone possessing a seelyhoo’ legally is always 
progressing in fortune. 1894 Heslop Northwubld. Gloss. 
s.v., The silly-hue is usually preserved, and is believed to 
sympathise with the person whose face it covered. 

Si'llyislx, a. rare. [f. Silly a. + -isu.] Some- 
what foolish. 

1761 Mrs. Sheridan S. Bidulph IV. 17s We were all in- 
finitely good humoured, but rather sillyish. 

Srllyism. [f. Silly a. 4- -ism.] A silly 
expression or utterance. 

*706 Baynard Cold Baths u. 268 They fled with a blush- 
less face to their old Sillyism, ‘ Ha t Lord ! who would have 
thought it?’ 1840 Blackw. Mag. XLVII. 714 Let any con- 
temporary sumph give vent to a sillyism respecting a great 
man and it is sure to be transmitted to the latest posterity. 
Sillyon, obs. forms of Selion. 
f Siilyton. Obs.- 1 A simpleton. 

*723 Bailfy Erasm . Colloq. (1878) II. 351 Siilyton [L. 
inepiaj, forbear railing, and hear what’s said to you. 

SilO (saiiou), sb, [a. Sp. silo (hence also F. 
silo) L. strum, acc. of sirus , a. Gr. c npis a pit 
to keep com in.] 

1 . A pit or underground chamber used for the 
storage of grain, roots, etc. 

1835 Partpigton's Brit. Cycl. Arts II. 692/2 The grain 
put in his silos, in 1819, was sound and flesh in. 1824. 
'*832 Mundy Antipodes (1857) 31 The great curiosity of 
Cockatoo Island is the Siloes— excavations in the solid rock, 
shaped like a huge bottle, 15 or 20 feet deep, by 10 wide, 
with a narrow neck, closed with a stone capsule luted with 
plaster. x86o Domknech Deserts of N. Amer. II. 278 
Winter family provisions are also placed in silos like those 
of the Arabs. 1894 Baring-Gould Deserts S. France I. 
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243 There are receptacles for the manure cut in the floor, 
also silos for grain. 

2 . spec. A pit, or an air- and water-tight chamber, 
in which green food is preserved for fodder by 
ensilage (cf. Silage). 

*88* Leeds Mercury 6 June 7 Storing green maize or 
rye in air and water-tight concreted pits or ‘silos’. 1883 
Spectator 2* Feb. 249 Tares are very difficult to deal with 
in the silo. *6gj Times tr July 4/1 Coarse hop bines may 
be chopped while green ana put into the silo. 

Hence Silo v. trans. , to put (green food) into a 
silo ; to turn into ensilage. 

*883 Standard 3 Dec. 2/3 The cost of siloing grass. .was 
eleven shillings *884 Pall Mall G. 17 Sept. 3/2 His crop, 
which w as siloed j esterday in Cheshire, only yielded *8 tons 
per acre. 

t Silour. Obs. Also 5 silloure (siller), 6. 
siloure, siler ; 5 eylour, cylour, oyllowre ; 
sylure, oylere, 6 syler, Sc. sylar. [var. of 
Celure : cf. Sim vX] 

1. A canopy. Also aiti ib. 

1394 Durh. Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 598 In uno Silour empt. 
pro d’no Priore, cum tinctura de Canevas et Ridel), a 1400- 
30 A le.xander 4915 pe silloure full of Seraphens & othire 
sere halows, With curtyns all of clene silke. *4*8-c 1430 
[see Celure]. 1465 Durh. Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 243 Lectus 
btodius. .cum tapeta ejusdem coloris. Item j silour ejusdem 
coloris. 1323 in A rchaeologia (i860) XXXVIII. 364 In the 
..Knyghton chamber,.. syler and tester of whyte, .and the 
conterpoynte of the same. 1548 Will of Colman (Somer- 
set Ho. 1, One coverlett of siloure worke. 

2 . A ceiling. Also attrib. 

*424-3 Durh. Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 272 Pro emendaclone 
de sylour in aula, cum clavis empt., vj d. 1497 Acc. Ld. 
High Treas. Scot. I. 357 To Dauid, wricht, . . in part of 
payment of v lib. for the sy four completing. 13*3 Ibid. IV. 
524 To James Carvour, ij° sylour naile, xij d. 1333 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. II. 56 The sylar alss wes of the sypar tre, . . 
Richt curious carvit with mony ane knot. 

So -p Silouxed ppl. a. ; Silour lug vbl. sb. 

c 1440 Promp. Pare. 77/2 Cyluerde (//. cyluryd, P. cy- 
lered), celatus. Ibid. 456/1 Syluryd, celatus 1450-* Durh. 
AiC. Rolls (Surtees) 276 Pro le stforynge ejusdem camere. 
I 45 z ~3 Ibid. 277 Pro le sylorynge domus lasture. 1494 Acc. 

• Ld. High Treas. Scot. I. 238 Bocht j c estland burdis for 
the silouring of the chapell in Striueling. 1338 Wills ft Inv. 
N. C. (1835) I. 184 Y“ silleiing in the parler. 

II Silp hium (si-lfiwm). [L., ad. Gr. aihcpiov.] 

1 . A plant of the Mediterranean region, yielding 
a gum-resin or juice much valued by the ancients 
as a condiment or medicine ; the juice obtained 
from this plant, also called Laser. 

The plant has been variously identified as Thapsia gar- 
gauica. or silphion, and Narthex silphium. It was largely 
cultivated for export at Cyiene on the north coast of Africa. 
[*706 Phillips (ed.6), Silp hium, the Herb Laserwoit.J 
*753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Laser, When Cyrene no 
longer affoided the silphium, it was sought for in other 
places. 178* Pennant Hist. Quadr.ll. 432 These, with the 
plant Silphium, were used to denote the country of Cyrene, 
where both were found. *8zo Mitchell A t istoph. I. 239 
The silphium, or herb Benjamin, was much used by the 
ancients in medicine. 1838 Birch Anc. Pottery I. 268 The 
subject of Arcesilaus.. attended by the different officers of 
his stores, and watching the weighing of the silphium. 1869 
Rawlinson Anc. Hist. 81 A trade by which Carthage 
obtained the commodities that she needed, wine, oil, dates, 
salt fish, silphium. 

b. attrib ., as silphium laud, plant, -spice. 

1820 Mitchell Aristoph. I. 239 Do you remember, sir, 
when silphium-spice was sold so cheap? *886 Guide Exlnb. 

• Galleries Brit, A/us, 189 Representations of what is thought 
to he the silphium plant— an early source of commerce in 
Cyiene. 1899 Macnaghien tr. Catullus vii. in Story 0/ 
Catullus 28 As many grains as are of Libyan sand By rich 
Cyrene in the silphium land. 

2 . A genus of N. American composite plants 
including the rosin-weed or compass plant and the 
prairie clock ; a plant of this genus. 

*771 Encycl. Brit. III. 602/1, 1800 Abercrombie’s Ev. 
Man own Card. 689/2 Silphium, bastard .chrysanthemum. 
1819 Pantologia X. s.v., Jagged-leaved silphium.. .Broad- 
leaved silphium, *846-30 A. Wood Class-bk. Bot. 336 Sil- 
phium Tri/bliatum , Ternate-leaved Silphium. 

Silt (silt), sb. Also 5 cylt(e, 6 sylt, 9 silth. 
[Of doubtful origin, hut app. denoting a salty de- 
posit : cf. Da, and Nor w. sylt, Norw. and Sw. dial. 
sylla salt-maish, sea beach; OLG. sul/a (MLG. 
and LG. suite, suite, older Flem. suite, Du. zuli), 
OHG. sulza (MHG. sitlze, G. siiize) salt-marsh, 
salt-pan, brine, all f. suit-, ablaut-variant of salt - : 
see Salt sbX and vX One or other grade of the 
same stem is also represented by OF. un(ge)sylt 
unsalted, Du. zilt adj. salt.] 

1 . Fine sand, clay, or other soil, carried by 
moving or running -water and deposited as a 
sediment on the bottom or beach; sometimes 
occurring as a stratum in soil. 

a, 2x440 Promp. Part’. 77 Cylte, soonde, glared. *323 
Skelton Garland Laurel 23 Thus stode I in the frytthy 

• forest of Gallres, Ensowkid with sylt of the myry mose. 
x6*o Holland Camden’s Brit, t, 529 This Country which 
the Ocean hath laied to the land, by sands heaped and cast 
together, they it terme Silt, a *676 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 
(1677) xqx The great Changes that have been between the 
Sea ana Lands.. by casting up Silt and Sand. *692 Ray 
Disc. 45 The interjacent Fretum having been filled up by 
the Silt brought down by the River Niius. a *707 Patrick 
On Deut. xi, 11 Many times there followed, alter the water 
was gone off, great sicknesses and diseases, by the smell of 
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the silt which it had left behind,. 1709 View Agric. Lincoln 
263 The stratum of silt in this neighbourhood is everywhere 
impregnated with salt. 1823 Buckland Relig.DilHV. 150 On 
the east coast of England there is also a considerable addi- 
tion of silt and mud on some paits. 1863 Kingsley Water- 
Bab. viii, Before Tom had stood there five minutes, he was 
buried in silt up to his ankles. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 
xvii. 280 When the Thames has ovei flowed its banks it has 
deposited silt on the neighbouring land. 
fig-- 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 223 The 
perpetual silt of some one weakness. 1890 Hall Caine 
Bondman iv, Such was the grey silt that came up to him 
that night from the deposits of his memory. 

0. 1813 Priest View Agric. Buds. 23 These streams., ate 
suffered to be filled with silth, rubbish, and all sorts of 
aquatic plants. 1839 Civil Eng. Arch. Jrnl. II. 99/1 
There will be water undoubtedly, as the ground is sand and 
gravel, with silth below. 

to. A bed or layer of this matter. 
x88x Rep, Geol. E.vpl. N. Z. 34 A dyke occurring close 
to the silts, which stretch from Tokatoka south past the 
Dwaroa river. 

f 2 . pi. Dregs, refuse, scum. Obs~ x 
*® 3 S Hkylin Sabbath ti. (163 6) 107 The common prosti- 
tutes, such as received the silts of all the towne. 

3 . A silt-snapper (see 4). 

App. an alteration of the eadier side (snapper). 

1863 Jamaica Notes 111 Intellect. 06s. III. 194 The mode 
of fishing for deep-water Silts is very effective. 1883 Fish. 
Exltib. Catal. (ed.4) 170 The principal salt-water fishes are 
• Silts,. .King-fish, Barracoula and many others. 

4 . at Crib, and Comb., as silt-bearing adj. ; silt- 
bucket, grass, -ground (see quols.) ; silt-snap- 
per. a Jamaican fish (cf. 3). 

1863 Jamaica Notes in intellect. 06s. HI. ipi(A canoe] on 
its way to the Silt-ground at two hundred fathoms depth, 
Ibid., The deep-water Silt. Snappers include some five dif- 
ferent species, all similar in colour. 1884 Munch. E.xam. 

3 May 4/7 A silt-bearing tiver like the Meisey. 1884 
Health Exhib. Catal. 57/1 Silt-buckets for ptevenling the 
choking of drains. 1889 Maiden Useful Plants 104/ 'aspalum 
distichum, .‘Sea-side Millet ', ' Water Couch 1 Sill Giav, 
Silt, v. [f. the sb.j 

1 . intr. Of a channel, river-bed, etc. : To be- 
come filled or choked up with silt or sediment. 

1799 View Agric. Lincoln 16 [The well] tuns equally 
every year, and in all seasons,. .but it is apt to silt up. 
1830 Lyell Pnnc. Geol. 1 . 304 There is naturally a tend- 
ency in all estuaries to silt up partially. 1840 Enid, Hull 
Docks Com. 79 The haibour is silling up at the east point. 
j8m G, C. Davies Mountain <y Mere v. 28 As the yeais 
rolled on, the water subsided, the hollows silted up. 

b. To flow or drift in after the manner of silt 
Also tramf, to pass gradually away. 

1883 H. Kingsley A. Elliott I. 33 If the wreck of the 
Mary Anne was moved, the sand would silt in again. iBga 
Clark Russell List, ye Landsmen iii, It seemed to me 
that the electric mass was silting away north, and that there 
would come a clear sky in the south presently. 

2 . irans. Of silt: To fill, block, or choke up 
(a channel, the bed of a river or the sea, etc.) 
by gradual accumulation. Also rarely without up. 
Chiefly in pa. pple. 

01x825 Forby Vac. E. Anglia 301 Silt-up, to obstruct, .by 
a large accumulation or sand. rBaa Lyell Princ. Geol. H. 
275 The deposits which within the historical period have 
Silted up some of our estuaries. X865 Esquiros Cornwall 
*i 8 VI 6 sand s, with which the mouth of the Exe is silted. 
J °7S Gy otl. Climate 4- T. xxix. 469 That the tendency of the 
sea filling this valley is to silt it up rather than to deepen it. 

trails f, 01833 Robertson Led. i. (1858) 43 The sand of 
the desert daily silting up the temples, i860 Maury P/iys. 

\ * eo $: ** §481 The whole Atlantic ocean would., be 

finally silted up with salt. 

M- *85$ Bailey Mystic 59 While Time’s last sands silt up 
the sti earns of soul, 

b. To cover up or over with silt. 

1830 Herschel Study Nat. Phil. n. vi. (1851) 145 To 
leave Ins shell in the mud where it becomes silted over and 
imbedded. 1878 Vssxv&e Physiogr. 224 If, by the overflow 
or a river, the plant should become silted up in mud. 

Hence Srlted ppl. a. 

jSaa Clacion News 25 Jan. 2/4 The silted matter front the 
ditch is generally required to make up the hank. 

Siltage (si-ltedg). rare. [f. Slt/r sb. + -aqe .1 
Silt, silted matter. J 

187 6 Daily News 30 Oct. 6/4 Siltage was brought into the 
canal to the extent of nearly three million cubic yards, tgoa 
Mftjdy Rev. Sept. 113 Internally the siltage of centuries 
had,, preserved the colouring, 

Si lting, vbl. sb. [f. Silt sb. or v. + -mo U 
+ 1 - Siltage. Obs. rare. 

J\ B ti dgc 5 A Shoal.. made up 
f rL d % a u - of th ® hashing or Silting of the River. Ibid. 

long CoumeofYems ’ WhtCh mUSt accumulate in a 
2 . The action of the verb ; an instance of this. 
Usually with up. 

1840 Evid. Unit Docks Com, 230 There will be a most 

vT{ d Ro8 t TL U s ^^Lh’n t .\ mber r pon r d ’ l 86 ? Merc ' Mar - Ma S- 
,, V° 8 J- he slight silting of a few inches at Holvhead 

J, ES . S0pf Eand. Roam. ii. 71 That causeway 

litftm P< ° ' ng ° b0Ut a E^dual silting up of the 

attrib. 1876 Page Adv. Texi-bk. Geol xx. 416 Manv of 
operations.^ tTacLsarenodoubt result of ordinary siiting f 

Silty (ri-ld), a. [f. Silt sb,+-y t ] Of the nature 
of, or resembling, silt; composed of, or contain- 
ing, silt. 

84 S . houW 1 Gently pass . 
hy and imprint no Remarks on their Silty Sands and 1 
Sliver Streams. 1838 Civil Eng, 4 Arch. Jrnl L 290/2 The | 


ground towards the Middlesex side being of a looser and 
more sandy and silty nature. 1847 Jrnl R . Ague. Sec. 
VIII. t. ir| The land . .consists of a good thick loam upon 
a porous silty subsoil. 1883 E. P. Ramsey Food Fishis 
N. S. Wales 42 Depth of water from 6 to 9 feet, with oyster- 
shells and silty bottom. 

Siluan(e, obs. forms of Sylvan. 

Silure (silnwv). Ichth. [a. F. silure, ad. L. 
silurus Silurus.] A silnroid fish, esp. the sheal- 
fish ( Silurns glams'). 

In Shaw's Gen. Zool. (1804) V. 1. 9-27 several species «ue 
enumeiated, 

1802-3 Pallas' Trav. (1812) I. 21 The silurcs and stuilels, 
a smaller species of stuigeon, are caught only in the spring. 
1804 Shaw Gen. Zool) V. 1. io European Silure. Silurns 
GJanis. . .The great or common Silure may perhaps he con- 
sidcied as the largest of all Eui openn 1 iver fishes. Ibid. 20 
Rufous Silure. ..Native of South America. 

Silurian (silnwrian), a. and sb. I [f. I.. Silur-es, 
an ancient British tribe which inhabited the south- 
eastern part of Wales.] 

1 . Of or belonging to the ancient Silures, or to 
the district inhabited by them. 

*708 1. Philips Cyder it. 89 To the utmost Bounds of this 
Wide universe, Sifmian Cyilei home .shall ] dense all 'lasts. 
T 74 n c "‘ " 1 1*' ! ,rl lnnol hi. 97 Others apart, in the cool 
... .V-111.11 Cyder quaff. *757 Dyer Fleece 1. 

492 If your sheep are of Silurian bleed. 1839 Murchison 
Silurian Syst. p. xxxi, We have no precise definition of the 
geographical limits of the Silurian kingdom. 1908 Out- 
look is Nov. 656/1 The hcio who is sometimes called a 
1 British , and sometimes a ‘ Siluiiati ’ chief. 

2 . Geol. The name given to the system or series 
of Paleozoic rocks lying immediately below the 
Devonian or Old lied Sandstone; of or belonging 
to this formation, or to the period when it was 
deposited. 

1835 Murchison in Philos. Mag. July 48, T venture to 
suggest that. . the term * Silurian System r dtoultl lie adopted 
as expressive of the deposits which lie between the old ml 
sandstone and the slaty rocks of Wales. 1842 Miller O.R. 
Saiidst. xiii. (ed. 2) 275 The animal organisms of the newer 
Silurian strata form essentially different groups from those 
of the Lower Old Red Sandstone. 1851 Richardson Geol. 
viii. (1855) 208 The seas of the silurian and oolitic periods. 
1876 Nature XIV. 557/2 The classification of the Silurian, 
Devonian, and Permo-Tiiassic (Poikilitic) foil nations, 
b. As sb. in pi. Silurian strata. 

*®4? Penny Cycl. XXII. 13/2 Upper Silurians, .. Lower 
Silurians. 1855 J. Phillips Man. Geol. 89 It [sc. gneiss] 
may be regarded as older than the Silurians or that legion. 
x86a Chambers’s Encycl. III. 541/1 The clay-slates of the 
Lower Silurians. 

Silirrian, sb .' 1 Ichth. |f. Sjlur-us + -un.] 
A siluroid fish. Also Siltorid, SHuridau, 
Siltvride, Slltvrine, a. and sb., =SlLUBoil>. 

. ?f n *y Cycl* XXII. 16 A small "Silurian from Cayenne, 
m which there is no adipose fin. Ibid. 17 Thu head . . h flat 
! a J]“ broader than in the other Silurians. x8gx Cent. Diet. 

1 *Sdund. 1806 tr. Boas’ Tcxt-bk. Zool. 388 The electric’ 
bilurid (Malapterurus eUctncus). *835 Kirby I lab. <S- 
! Inst. A Him. I, ii. 121 A species of fish, .belonging to a 
1 genus of the family of the "Siluridans. Ibid, izi The 
■ serrated bone, or first ray of the pectoral fin,, .is found in 
other Silundans. 1863 Bates Nat. Amazon* ix. (1864) 247 
A good supply of Jandia, a handsome, spotted "Siluride fish. 
1891 Cent. Diet., ‘Sdurine, 

SHuriBt. [f. L. Silur-es (see Silurian a.) -h 
- 1 ST.] A native of the district anciently inhabited 
by the Silures. 

Commonly used as the distinguishing epithet or H. 
Vaughan, who was born in Brecknockshire. 

1650 (title), Silex Scimillans : or. Sacred Poems and 
Ptuiate Eiaculatioiis by Henry Vaughnn Siltuist. 

Slluro- (siliii-’-rir), used as combining form of 
Silurian tz, ( as Siluro- Cambrian adj. 

‘J 53 h P , H,1 i , . rH MnK - ”8 The Siluro-Camlirian 
series of Ireland is not yet certainly known to be anywhere 
complete in one district. 1873 Dawson Earth M a „ j v 
56 1 he Lower Silurian, is the Upper Cambrian of Sedewick 
and^may propeily be called the Siluro-Cambrian. b 
Siluroid. (siliu® roid), a. and sb. Ichth. ff 

SILUR-U8 + -OID.] L ’ 

A. adj. Of fishes : Belonging to the family 
Suuridee, of the order Physostomi , characterized 
by the want of true scales, having only a naked 
skin or latge bony plates. 

1849 Murchison Siluria x. 242 A lower portion in the 
scale than existing Ganoid or possibly Siluroid fishes, 1871 
Dahwin Desc. Manll, xu. 10 A siluroid fish, inhabiting the 
«r« S -° f Sou . tl1 A * ne,,ca ' *884 Alhenoeum i^^Dec. 
family Ariinae. miUlnC foim!, ~ for sample,.. the .siluioid 

B. sb. A fish belonging to this family. 

* S* M c ^ TE, -i-^^fwW439TbeSiIurouls are related 
*?. Uie Silurus. .*876 bene den's Arum. Parasites 7 A 
/!v/°/ d ® r » 7 ’ 1 of the genus Platystoma. 1883 Fish, 

l-xhtb. Catal. (ed. 4) 98 The males of .some tropical sheat 
fishes or Stluroids also perform maternal duties. 

Sllums (siliuo-r&s). Ichth. PI. Siluri. Ta. 

L. silurus , a. Gr. oihovpos. Cf. Silure,] A genus 
of fish typical of the family Siluridse . ; a fish 
belonging to this genus, esp. the sly silurus (S. 
giants) or sheat-fish, oue of the largest fresh-water 
fishes of Europe. 

bet? P i! ny L ? 43 As for the Silurl| s, a cut-thioat 
he is wheresoeuer he goeth, a great deuourer. 1774 Golusm 

n un IU ‘ » 11- z ?9 The Silurus or Sheath-fish 

flanE iSsot^rif-^ F ^° 3 TJ 1 -* S J y Si,u ™s, jffww 

glams. 1840 tr. Cuvier s Amm. Kingdom 317 Their flesh 


is less disagreeable than that of the other Siluri. x8fi«} 
Spectator 14 [an. 50 It is s.iitl th.it the silurus, uln*ii the 
prey is plentiful, will attain over 56 lb. in four jimi.s. 

Silva : sec Sklva. Silvage, obs. f. Kalvahk, 
Selvaob. Silvagee, obs. f. Sklvaubk. Silvan, 
-its, -ity, varr. Silvan, -itk, -irv. 

Silver (srlvai), sb. and a. Forms : a. 1 siolfor 
(siolofr-, siolufr-), soolfor, -fur, -for (soolfr-, 
soulfr-), 2-3 scolnor (soolur-, 2 sooUtre), 3 «ol- 
uer, solure. 0 . 3, 5 welfer (3 selfr-), 4 aolfttr; 
3-5 seluor (3 solur-, 4 Eolnor), 4-3 solvor. y. 1 
sylofr, syli'or, -fur, 2 syluor, ayluro ; 1 aulfor 
(suulfr-), 3 suolfer, 3-4 suluer. b. 1 silofr, 
3 sillferr ; 2-7 si iuer (a silur-, 5 ailaero, 6 7 
Sc. silwer), 4- silver ; 4 -6 siluir, -vir (3 -uiro, 
-uyre) ; 4-5 sylnoro (5 cyl-), 4-7 syluer (5 
cyl-), 5-7 sylver (5 -for, 6 -var) ; 4 syluyre, 
5 -uir, 5 6 -vir ,* 5 sylure, -wor, 0 -uur, e. Sc, 
C syller, fi- ailler. [Common Tent. : OK .siolfor, 
seol/or, etc., - < )Fris. sc/over, stiver (later selvir, 
silver-, WFris, sulver, dial. selver),( I T. Frank, silver 
(MI)u. silver, stiver , sulver, Pu. silver ), OS. 
s Unfair, silobar (MLO. and L(». silver, sulver, 
sulver , etc.], OIIG. sil(a)bar, silbir , etc. (MUG, 
and (J. si/ber), ON. silfr (Icel. sitfnr , Sw. siffver ; 
MSw. si//, self, sylf, Nmw. sylv, Pa. selv), Goth. 
silubr. Related forms are found in the Balto- 
vSlavic languages, as OSIav, sfrebro , Russ, serebro, 
Pol, Irebro, etc., Lith. sidabras, I.ett. sudrabs ; as 
to the relationship of these and the ultimate origin 
of the word no definite conclusions have been 
established.] 

I. 1. One of the precious metals (in general 
use ranking next to gold), characterized in a pure 
state by its lustrous white colour ami great malle- 
ability and ductility. Chemical symbol Ag. 

Various forms of the metal, pme or mixed with other still. 
slaiiLcs, ate distinguished by defining terms, as antitnoniai. 
In otitic, horn, native, r,d, mby stiver’, tapillaty, s/n/t 
silver, etc. The name is also given to several natural or 
amlinal substances tesembltng or imitating the real metal, 
as cat, German, inflammable, mock silver. 

a. p. c 8*5 1 'esp. Psalter lxv, m Kwc mid fyre liift sum .it ad 
seolfiir, c8m k. ACi.vri..i> j Gregory’s Past. C. xxxvii. afiB 
Donne bio hit swioe leaslitc on siolofres [v.r. stolufrrs) 
hiewe. 97 ’x Blickl. Horn. 127 Nu hit is mid oolde & mid 
seolfte xefrsclwod. a 1x75 Cott. If out. 227 Hi worhtan 
ham anhcncssen, sum of goldc, sunt of sclfre. a 1**5 Leg, 
Kath. 493 peos maume/ bcofl imnkct of gold, & of aeoluer. 
cxajjo A. Eng. Leg. 1. 4/115 Of seiner and of gold one riche 
schrine lieo wroujte. a 1400 N. T. (Paues) 1 Cor. fit. xx 
Gold, oper selfer, ober ptceyous stones. 1418 in E. E. Wills 
32, vj dtsshes & vj Sawcers of selucr. 

V; c 950 I.iiidtsf, Gosf. John p. 188 Mid suuifre of. r- 
gykied. a xooo Riddles xv. a Nu mec wlonc l»ece<5 gi-ong 
hagoslealdmon goldc & sylfore. atxoo E, li. Psnltet Kv 
9 Pou ft aisled vs, als siluer fr aisled isse. a x 3 4o JIamioi i 
Psalter xt. 7 Imange all iiieialles nan is pat suetterly 


n - , **'• < '■■j. 15311 3 .s.iyiu 

Gregory.. sayth that electrum is a inyxturc of syluer K- 
golde myngled tuayder. *591 Sylvester Du Bar tax i.in. 
902 Deck t with Coperass, With Gold and Silver, t,« ,ul, ami 
Mercury. 1613 Di.itk-tR Strange Horse Rate Whs 
sart) III. 327 I hero likewise should you liehold .1 Muir of 
biluer, ambitiously aspiring to lice as glorious Gold. *607 
Damfiek Voy. I. afiq^The Silver here, and all over the 
.Kingdom 01 Mexico, is said to be finer and richer in pro- 
portion than that of I’oto.si or Peru. 173B Gray lasso 
Sulphurous veins and liveuig silver shine. X770 Minor 
f °- 17, A crooked piece of silver, which be, at first, mistook 
for a shilling. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agrh. Ghent. (1814) 47 
bilver.. burns more readily than platinum or gold. X870 
Y eats Nat. Hist. C omni . 359 Silver is obtained from its 
ores chiefly by roasting, crushing, and amalgamation with 
metcury. 

Jig. a 1628 Preston Bteas/pl. Lm'C (xfijt) ,87 The good- 
rnan., there is silver and golde in his speedit s ami a* dons, 
that is, they are likewise precious. 1897 Riioscomvi. Whitt 
Hose Amo 45 His tongue was silver and his heart was fire. 
/* . X S 75 Gammer Gnrton 11. i, As bright as any syller,. . & 
straight as any pjJler. x7* s Ramsw Gentle Mteph. i. 1, 
w ah spramgs like p,owd, and siller cross'd with black. 

+ b. trau sf. Quicksilver. Obs. 

. J* Davies (HereQ Summa Totalis Wks. (Groan) 
». 13/* Siluer selfe-mouing, we call Siluer-qutck. 

a and pi. A piece or strip of silver. 
°Sr*. ar ? /e ’\ci., Tract. Cheui. So They me ton. 
nected, all the zincs by one wire, and all the silvers by 
anotoer wire, * 

2 . The metal regarded as a valuable poastsssion 
or medium of exchange; hence, silver coin; also 
(chiefly A’r.), money in general. 

J-,rJ 2 S rtf' Psalter T f tv j. 37 r»rj*hten. .uuiciMe hie in 
seolfre & golde. r 950 Lindt/. Gasp. John p. i8< i -F.htu ora 
seulftes. « ix.. O. E. CArdo.(I. a u<f,Ms.)an. no^pcoLis . 
f Lav” ™ nijxel to gode on golde ft on «hirre 
^. .senden after cmhies.it Xeuen hrom 

rflStertd Ff&f *■ m ‘- * «*M-h |» y,ft« 

4,” 00 / ice f % Virtues x 3 Ne haue flu hope te golde ne 
to seluer. c 1250 < term, tu 0 . E. Misc. 188 Eucr «I he tmrse 
to t bf/ l rrt r rJ ,e0 s tU i e ^ ; J34 oAyenb. 6 Aye btse heste Mnejeh 
ntoche hire guod gold ofer zeluer. t * jljo 
nk.Curta$ye 743 2n liabees /TXr.. Sclu^r (the aimonSl 

bid]no® e r i £for“ We prCWyd ** he hh W 
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y. (?8 <j7 K. Alfred Gregory's Past. C. xlviii. 368 Gold & 
sylofr ic him sealde Renoh. . c 950 Lindisf. Gasp, Matt. x. 9 
Nallas ge agnege gold ne sulfer [Rttsfav. sylfur] ne feh on 
gyrdilsum iurum. 1154 O. E. Citron, (Laud MS.) an. 113s, 
Wua sua bare his byitnen gold & sylure. c 1205 Lay. 3570 
Wenne jm wult more suluer sffiche hit at me suluen. 1297 
R. Glowc. (Rolls) 7779 pe king in such manere suluer wan 
ynou. 1393 Langl. P, PI. C. iv. 116 pe meyre hue by- 
souhte Of alle suche sellers suluer to take. 

S. c 897 K. jElfred Gregory's Past. C, xlviii. 368 Bonne 
he doo. Sast silofr to diofolgieldum. 1x28 O. E. Citron. 
(Laud MS.) an. ii28,Sekyng .micele gersumes him geaf 
on gold & on silure. c xaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 228 [They] 
waren al to gradi of sil uer and of golde. c 1340 Hampole Pr. 
Cause. 4434 He sal gyf pain.. Of gold and silver gret plente. 
14x1 E. E. Wills (1882) 20 pe siluer pat schal be reseyvyd 
for pe londes. 1484 Coventry Leet Bk. 517 To gedur syluer 
for the Reparacion of the same. 11583 Leg. Bp. St. A ndrois 
971 The vther..Conc(udit schorthe for to slea him, For 
vylingof his syluer frahim. 1604 E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta's 
Hist. Indies tv. xxxii. 295, I meane by profitable plants, 
those, which, .bring silver to theyr maisters. x6zo T. 
Granger Div. Logike 201 He hath bequeathed all his 
siluer to me : ergo , his ready money. 1800 Asiatic Ann. 
Reg- 67/2 He afterwards distributed silver, to the amount 
of one lack of rupees. 1845 Browning Lost Leader 1 Just 
for a handful of silver he left us. 

e. c 1720 Ramsay Last Speech Miser i, Am I forc'd to die. 
And nae mair my dear siller see 7 1790 Burns Taut o' 
Shan ter 24 Ilka rnelder, wi' the miller, Thou sat as lang as 
thou had siller. x8x8 Scott Rob Roy x.v, She'll hae a 
hantle siller. 1843 Bethune Sc. Fireside Stor. 48 Nobody 
will lend him siller. 1896 W. Harvey Kenneths rook 32 
(E.D.D.), It was seldom the weaver would come to any 
terms other than * siller doon '. 

+ b. The price in silver of something. Obs.~ x 

1411 E. E, Wills (1882) 19 pat alle pe londes. .be sold, and 
pe Siluer pere-of spendyd to pe avauncement of lucie, my 
dowter. 

3 . Articles made of silver; silverware, silver-plate. 

13.. K, y7/?j._(Laud MS.) 1156 He dude seruen Olympias 

In golde, in siluer [W. seolver], in bras, in jglas. C 1420 
Anlurs 0/ Artie, xxxvi, In siluer sa semly pai serue panie 
of the beste. c 1480 Poston Lett. III. 271, ij. lyneu bagges 
..with broke silver and j. old harneis gilt. 1665 Sir T. 
Herder r Tram. (1677) 313 The Persians for the most part 
eat in Poicellane or earth, not valuing Silver. 1794 Mrs. 
IIadcliffk Myst. Udolpho xliv, The profusion of gold 
and silver that glittered on the sideboards. X842 Tenny- 
son Will Waterproof 127 [He] Sipt wine fioni silver. 1864 
— • Enoch Arden 74a For cups and silver 011 the burnish'd 
board Sparkled ana shone. 

pi. 1830 Tennyson Recall. Arab. Nts. 125 A million 
tapers flaring bright Fiom twisted silvers. 

4 . The metal as used for the ornamentation of 
textile fabrics ; silver thread. Cloth of silver : sec 
Cloth sb. 9 c. 

1423 Rolls of Par It. IV. 255/t Brauderie.. wrought with 
Gold or Silver of Cipre. 1566 in Hay Fleming Mary Q. of 
Scots (1897) 499 Ten hankis off gold and ten hankis of silver 
the fynest that can be gottin. *599 Siiaks. Much Ado hi. 

iv. 20 Cloth a gold and cuts, and lac’d with siluer. x6xx 
— Cymh. 11. iv. 69 Her Bed-chamber.. was hang'd With 
Tapislry of Silke, and Siluer. 1805 Scott Last Minstrel 

v. xvi, His cloak was all of Poland fur, His hose with silver 
twin'd. 

6. As a tincture ill heraldiy, more commonly 
called Argent, but cf. quot. 1868. 

<71450 Holland llowlat 415 A_lyoun..Of siluir 3c so 
shold To ramp in array. 1478 in W. G. D. Fletcher 
Shropsh . Grants of Arms (1909) 12 A cross engrayled gold 
or bythwen foure rosses silver, and to his tymbre a gaunte- 
let sillver sette in a wrethe gold. 1562 Legh Armoty 
(1597) 4 Called Siluer, and biased by the name of Argent. 
1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Metal, In Engraving [arms], 
Gold is expressed, by dotting the Coat, &c. ail over ; Silver, 
by leaving it quite blank. 18x4 Scott Lord of Isles, v. 
xxxii, Saint Andrew’s cross, in blazonry Of silver, waving 
wide 1 1868 Cussans Her. (1893) 50 In blazoning a Chaige 
..supposed to be actually composed of metal.. the terms 
gold, and silver should be employed. 

0. A silvery colour or lustre. 

X48X Caxton Reynard xxxii. (Arb) 85 Wherin stode 
somme strange hystoryes whiche were of gold, of sable, of 
siluer. xsg2 Shahs. Rom. ty Jut. n. ii. 108 By yonder Moone 
I vow, That tips with siluer all these Fruite tree tops. 1784 
Cowper Task 1. 310 The willow such. And poplar, that with 
silver lines his leaf. 1820 Shelley Promelh. Unb. lit. iii. 
71 See the pale azure fading into silver. *848 Thackeray 
Van. Fair lviii, Theie were scarce three lines of silver in 
hei soft brown hair. 1896 Black Bnseis xvii, A swan came 
breasting along, ..leaving behind it two flashing divergent 
lines of silver. 

7 . a. A variety of insect, fish, bird, etc., having 
silvery colouring or markings. 

183a J. Rennie Butter/1. <5- M. 76 The Tawny Silver. 
1875 Spectator (Melbourne) 19 June 8r/i Common fish, such 
as, gaifish, strangers, silvers, and others. 1879 L. Wright 
Pigeon Keeper 96 Silvers are divided into wnat is called 
bi own barred and black -barred. 1903 F. Simpson Bk.Cat 
xii. 138 At present our silvers are too full of tabby markings', 

b. Photogr. A salt of silver, esp. nitiate of silver. 

1891 in Cent. Diet. 1892 Photogr. Ann. II. 61 In the 
dark room add the silver to the collodion, 

II. attrib. passing into adj. 

8. Made or consisting of silver. 

These collocations may be employed as the base of forma- 
tions like silver medallist, silver trumpeter, etc. 

1032 in Anglia XI. 8 Do hi ealle to gaedere bast pritig 
seoltor sticca. <1x300 Cursor M. 4858 He. .did a siluer 
■ ' ' ’e In a sek. Ibid. 8242 A siluer ceicle. 7x366 
vn. Rose 97 A sylvre nedle forth I drogh Out of 
1424 E. E. Wills (1882) 58 One of my siluere 
(57-8 Cal. Ahc. Rec. Dublin (1889) 297 To ber 
.sys befor the Baylyfys. 1486 Bk. St. Albans 
c vij, dense theym clene with a syluer spone. 1530 Palsgh. 
270/1 Sylver vcssell, uessaile dargent. 1563 W inset Wit. 


cupe at me 
Chaucer R 
an aguiler. 
girdeles. 1 
11. sylver ms 


(S.T.S.) 1. 114 Qtihy iuge 3e the goldin and siluir chalissis? 
x6zi Elsing Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 33 The manu- 
facture of gold and sylver thrydd. 1669 R. Montagu in 
Buccle-uch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 440, I am sure 
without this my Lord St. Alban's would not have left a 
silver spoon in the house. 1685 Boyle Eff. Motion v. 55, 1 
caused a Watch to be suspended by a uttle Silver-chain. 
1725 Po> Hand Papers VI. (Hist, MSS. Comm.) 83 Plenty 
of silver tumblers. 1764 A nu. Reg. 79 The size of the watch 
is something less than a silver two-pence. *808 Scott in 
Lockhart (1869)111. xyiii. xsg, I. .have only hopes that he 
may be shot with a. silver bullet. 1858 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade s v., The British silver coinage consists of crowns, 
half-crowns [etc.]. 1889 Gretton Memoty's Harkback 84 
You will value the old silver inkstand. 

b. In fig. contexts. (See also Spoon sb.) 

1602 2nd Pf. Return fr, Pai mass. ir. v. 764 We schollers 
fish for a liuing in these shallow foardes without a siluer 
hoock. 1605 Breton Honour Valour viii, To fish for 
honour with a siluer hooke. x6xt Cotor. s.v. Combattre, 
Those that with siluer weapons fight are sure to ouercome. 
1679, 1798 [see Key sb. 1 3 bj 1805 Scott Last Minstrel v. 
xiii. True love, .is the secret sympathy, The silver link, the 
silken tie [etc.]. 1843 Le Fevre Life Tram. Phys. II. 1. xiii. 
22 They may be bribed, as we proved, .when our cavalcade 
passed the barriers with a silver key. 

c. Containing threads of silver, or some imita- 
tion of this. 

17^8 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Threads of pure Silver, intei- 
wove.like a Silver Galoon, that has been burnt to get out 
the Silk. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory II. 298 Silver-twist- 
hackle. Dud with the herl of an ostrich feather. 1858 
Simmonds Diet. Trade , Silver-lace , wire coated with silver, 
and woven into lace. 1882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet, 
Ncedleuik. 225/x The Gold and Silver Laces of the present 
day consist of warp threads of silk, or silk and cotton com- 
bined. 

d. Mounted or plated with silver ; wrapped in 
silvered paper. 

1898 Daily News 6 Apr. 5/3 The prizes include silver 
handglasses and scent-bottles. 1904 Windsor Mag. Jan. 
238/2 Tiny silver comfits wedged into ever” available little 
spacel 

9. Producing or yielding silver. 

c 147s Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 798 llec argentifodina, 
a sylverquarelle. ax 490 Botoner l tin. (Nasmith, 1778) 
105 Beereferrys ubi les sylver mynes fodiuntur. 1548 
Elyot, Argentaria fodina, a. . syluer myne. c x6xo Women 
Saints x The precious earth of golde and siluer mines. 1648 
Hexham h, Een Zilvcr-nder, a Silver-veine. X70X Dz Foe 
True-born Eng. 1. 6 With all the Silver Mountains of Peru. 
1789 J. Williams Min. Kingd. I. 257 They have for a long 
time been woiking it as a tich silver mine. x83g De la 
Beche. Rep. Ceol. Cornwall x. 284 As true silver-lodes are 
found in it, it may also be tei med argentiferous. 1877 Ray- 
mond Statist. Mines <$• Mining 344 Some promising silver- 
lodes have lately been taken up. x8ga Gunter Miss 
Dividends (1893) 9 A promising market for various silver 

properties. 

b. U.S. (See quot. ) 

1896 We situ. Gaz, 10 July 2/1 The ' Silver Senators’ — 
that is, the repiesentativcs of silver-producing States. 

10. Of or pertaining to, connected with, charac- 
teristic of, silver. 

x6xo Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 262 The gold-smith in 
the silver-streete. a 16x8 J. Davies (Heref.) Witte's Pilgr. 
Wks. (Grosart) II. 47/1 Riuers of Nectar ran on golden 
Sand (With siluer-cleerenesse) through that Faradice. 1670 
Pettus Eodinse Reg. 33 Near to which aje conveniently 
placed the Smelting and Refining Mills, which therefore are 
called the Silver Mills. 1681 Grew Musxum iil ii. i. 324 
White Silver Ore, or of n silver-colour, from Crcmnitz in 
Hungary. 1813 Edits. Rev. XXII. 148 Von Buch engaged 
a place in the silver-waggon. x86o Chambers's Enoycl. I. 
158/1 Our gold and silver standards similarly stated would 
he 917 ana 925 respectively. 1887 Encycl. Brit • XXII. 
73/2 This alleged fall, its causes, consequences, and 
remedies, constitute the ' Silver Question '. 

b. Denoting compounds of which silver forms 
a part. 

1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XI. 442/1 Some silver amalgama 
is pressed upon it Lhrougn a chamois skin. 1849 D. Camp- 
bell Inorg. Chem, 8 Silver-salts exposed to light become 
black by the absorption of oxygen. x868 Fownes' Chem, 
(ed. 10) 354 When chlorine gas is passed over fused silver 
fluoride, silver chlorine is formed. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. 
Edttc, II. 123/1 Gold of 20 caiats with 4 carats of silver alloy, 
o. Of or pertaining to silver articles or silverware. 
1648 Hexham ir, Een Zilver-schappraeyt , a Silver-cup. 
boord. . 1686, 1725 [see Scullery i bj. 1883 Pall Mall G. 
17 April 5/x Finding that the silver trade has rejected . . what 
he proposed as a boon. x8g7 Westm. Gaz. 4 Jan. 1/3, I 
should probably catch hold of. . the things off my silver-table. 

d. Advocating, relating to, etc., the adoption 
of silver as a currency or standard. 

1890 Daily News xo Feb. 2/4 Why should we not have 
stored bullion instead? Silver men will probably answer 
[eta], 1893 Nation 29 June 467/1 The very little game 
which our silver-bugs.. are trying to play on us. 1901 N. 
Amer. Rev. Feb. 271 The silver cabal won at every point. 

11. a. Used for holding (silver) money, rare. 
1526 Galway Arch. In 10th Rep. Hist. HISS. Comm. 

App, V. 402 Every man or woman which makith aquavitie, 
honied alle [or] singill alle to be ratiffied and sold, to paye 
the acc05lomid ratte to the silver boxe. 1773 Fergusson 
Sitting of Session vii, Gin ony..has 11a lous'd his siller 
pocks. <2x837 R. Nicoll Poems (1842) xxo Misers make 
Their heaven o’ a siller bag. 

+ b. Sc. Of payments, etc. : Made or levied in 
(silver) money. 06s, 

1579 Reg. Privy Council Scot. III. 143 To pay to thame 
the. .sylvir prices and maillis of the sarnyn. 1596 Melvill 
Autobiog. (Wodrow Soc.) 33aSetting..lyff-rents successive 
for peyment of small silver-dewtie, 1507 Skene De Verb. 
Sign. s.v. Finnarius, Quhidder it be simer-maill, victuall, 
or vther duetie. a 1688 Dallas Stiles 279 Which Lands. . 


amount in yearly free Rent., to [so much] Silver-Rent. 
*754 Erskine Princ. Low Scot. iv. ii. (1870) 587 Even 
intromission with the stiver rent. 

o. Played for stakes m silver coin. 

1748 H. Walpole Lett. (1846) II. 223 There were silver 
pharaoh and whist for the ladies. 

12. Having the whiteness or lustre of silver; 
silvery. Chiefly poet. 

Silver lining-, see Lining vbl. sb. 1 2 b. 

. C1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 636 And firy Phebus. .dryeth 
in the greues The siluer dropes hangynge on the leues. 
c X407 Lydg. Reson # Sens. 937 The fresknes of the clere 
wellys. .Made the colde siluer stremes To shyne ageyn the 
sonne bemes. c 1450 — Secrees 1316 The lusty Sil vlr dewbin 
the grene meedys. c 1450 Holland Howlat 410 Ane . . bure 
in till asure.. Siluer sternis so fair. 1593 Siiaks. Rich. II, 
11. i. 46 This precious stone, set in the siluer sea. 1605 — 
Macb. 11. iii. 118 Here lay Duncan, His Siluer skinne lac’d 
with his Golden Blood. 1697 Dryxjen Virg. Past , vn. 52 
Fair Galatea, with thy silver Feet, O, whiter than the 
Swan. . 173$ Gray Propertius iii. 21 Yonder Star.. with 
silver light Relumes her crescent Orb to cheer the dreary 
Night, 1792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. 11. 202 In gentler 
climes their silver currents flow. 1855 Kingsley Whs Mi. 
Hoi xii, A lodging.. which looked out upon the silver 
Thames (for Thames was silver then). 1879 Farrar St. 
Paul 1. 257 Brightening more and more with tlje silver dawn. 

b. Of the hair, beard, or head, when white with 
age. Also in fig. context. 

X590 Nashe PasquiCs Apol. Wks. (Grosart) I. 253 
Auncient men, vpon whose siluer heads the Almond-tree 
hath blossomde. 1592 Lyly Midas n. i, If one be olde, & 
haue siluer haires on his beard. 1606 Sir Gyles Goosecappe 
v. i, This speech hath silver haires, and reverence askes. 
1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. vir. xl, Her silver heads 
adorning, (Her dotage index). 18x0 Jane Porter Sc. Chiefs 
xxviii, Ihe long silver beard., hung over his hands. .1833 
Tennyson May Queen nr. iv, O blessings on his kindly 
heart and on his stiver head ! 1850 — In Mem. Ixxxiv, To 
reverence and the silver hair. 

traitsf. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, tv, i. 43 You, Lord Arch- 
bishop,.. Whose Beard, the Siluer Hand of Pence hath 
touch’d. 1635-56 Cowley Davidcis it. 706 No Silver 
Rev’rence guards the stooping Age. 

13. Of sounds : Having a clear gentle resonance 
like that of silver ; soft-toned, melodious. 

15*6 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 142 We shal yelde a 
benigne & gentyll answere, & gyue a swete syluer sounds 
as y° tryed syluer. 1592 Breton C'tess Pembroke's Love 

vii, Some brought in musicke of most siluer sounde. 1613 
W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. v. g3 A Swaine (with Lawrell 
crown’d) Marrying his sweet Noates with their siluer sound. 
1629 Milton Hymn Nat. xiii, Let your silver chime Move 
in melodious time. 1725 Pope Odyss. 1. 426 The vaulted 
roof .Reflecting to the queen the silver sounds. 1801 
Busby Diet. Mus. s.v. Viol d'amour, A kind of silver 
sound, at once., soft, sweet, and tender. 1839 Marry at 
Pliant. Ship iii, He lecalled. .her silver voice. 1857 Ld. 
Dufferin Lett. High Lat. 160 A mingled stream of music, 
light, and silver laughter. 

b. Eloquent, persuasive, sweet-spoken. 

1594 in Ingelby Shaks. Cent. Praise X2 As worthie sub- 
jects of your silver pen. X713 Arbutiinot John Bull it. 

viii, Serjeant such-a-one has a Silver Tongue at the Bar. 

1833 Ht. Martineau Briety Creek iv, It must be such a 
silver tongue as never yet spoke that could persuade any 
nation [etc.]. 185* D. Jerrold St. Giles xv. 150 Mr... 

Crawley ; to whose silver tongue the world owed the liberty 
of many a rulfian. 1896 Mrs. Caffyn Quaker Grandmother 
198, 1 . .would give my eyes for . . the silver tongues of them. 

14. a. pool. Soft, gentle. 

1596 Spenser F, Q. vi. ix. 22 All the night in siluer sleepe 
I spend. 

b. Prosperous, happy. Cf. Silver age i. 

1659-60 Pk. Skippon’s Petit, to Citie of London t Alas, 
those Silver daies are done, and this iron Age hath overtaken 
your poor Petitioner. 

16- Of or pertaining to the silver age of Latin 
(see Silver age i b). 

1889 Jacobs AEsop 14 Some of the fables, .were products 
of Silver Latinity. 1896 N. <J- Q. 8th Ser. IX. 487 I11 any 
given passage in a silver Latin author. Ibid., One of the 
best-known authors of the silver period, Juvenal, 

III. Comb. 

10. Objective or obj. genitive : a. With agent- 
nouns, as silver-chaser , -plater , -polisher , etc. 

a 1400 N. T. (Faues) Acts xix. 24 For one, whos name was 
Demetrye, Jrat was asiluer-maker, . . he gafe[etc.}. i483C<jM- 
Angl. 340/1 A Syluer maker or keper, argentarius, 1680 
C. Ness Ch. Hist. 24a Those sordid silver-lovers.. being 
courtiers had a fair opportunity. 1692 Loud. Gas. No. 
2770/4 A Silver-spinner in Bunhill-fielas. 1718 W. Penn 
Wks. (1726) I. 713, I being a Silver ; Spinster. X77 a Ann. 
Reg. 153 Mr. Mansei, silver polisher, in Corbet-court. 1819 
Pantologia X, Silver-beater, one that foliates silver. 1846 
Holtzapffel Turning II. 731 The silver-piercer sits at 
the silversmiths' and jewellers’ ordinary work-bench. 1848 
Dickens Dombcy viii, She is alive,, and is married to a 
silver-chaser. 1858 Simmonds Diet, Trade, Silver-plater, 
an electrotyper. _ 1875 Knight Diet. Mec/t. 1195/2 Tne bane 
of the gold and silver miner. 

b. With pres, pples., as silver-bearing \ -pro- 
ducing, -shaming, -shedding. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gentl. hi. i. 230 Sad sighes, deepe grones, 
nor siluer-shedding teares. 1648 Herrick Hesptr., Vision, 
Sitting alone.. Close by a Silver-shedding Brook. <1x699 
J, Beaumont Minor Poems, Whiteness, The Silver-shaming 
Grace Of the Moon’s unclouded Face. <117x0 Yalden To 
S ir H. Mackworth xiv, The Silver-shedding Beams of 
Orient Light. 1877 Raymond Statist. Mines 4- Mining 
251, 3 to 3 feet of silver-bearing quartz. *888 Daily News 
5 Apr. 5/2 If Lancashire depends for custom upon silver, 
using countries to this extent. 1891 Ibid. 23 Feb. 5/7 The 
popular reaction against free coinage continues, extending 
even to the silver-producing States, 
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o. With vbl. sbs. or nonns of action, as silver- 
mining, -plating, - reduction . 

1842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 25/1 The art _ of silver-plating 
was introduced at Sheffield about the middle of the last 
century. 1856 Orr's Circ. Set., Praot. Client. 47 The vats 
used for otdinary silvei -plating are about twenty-four or 
thirty inches deep. 1877 Raymond Statist. Mines <$• Min- 
ing p. ix, In all silver-reduction works. Ibid. 245 The 
silver-mining of Beaver Head County. 

17 . Parasynthelic and instrumental) of the types 
silver-armed, - axled , -bearded, - browed ; silver- 
bound, -mounted, etc. 

Such combinations have been very extensively used) esp. 
in poetry t and the number which might be formed is very 
great In addition to those illustrated here, see Silver- 
coloured, -FOOTED, -HAIRED, etc. 

a. Denoting the use of the metal itself. 

1598 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. ill, A hoode, and siluer. 
bandled fan. 1634 Milton Comns 442 Fair silver-shaftcd 
Queen for ever chaste. 01640 — At cades 33 Fair silver- 
buskind Nymphs 1680 Load. Gas. No. 1495/4 A Case of 
Silver-hafted Knives. 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) II. 1. ix. 
49 The serjeants of the guards have silvei -laced regimentals. 
*813 Scott Let. in Lockhart (1837) III, ii. gg, I.. delight in 
collecting silver-mounted pistols and ataghans, 1819 — 
Ivanhae xlv, Rowena opened the small silvei -chased casket. 
1848 Thackeray Pan. Pair xxxvii, Theie was the jewel- 
case, siter-clasped. 1869 Tozer Higlil. Turkey II. 259 
[He] bids [his horse]. .to dig for him a grave. .with his 
silver-plated hoofs. 1889 P. H. Emerson Eng. Idyls 18 
The grandmother looked . , over her silver-rimmed spectacles. 

b. With allusion to the sound of silver. 

i 593 T. Watson Poems (Arb.) 101 Ioyfull birds,. Whose 
siluer tuned songs might well haue moued her. 1608 
Siiaks. Per. v. i. m My dearest wife was like this maid,. . 
As silver-voiced. 1642 H. More Song 0/ Soul To Rdr., I 
strike my silver-sounded lyre. 1844 Mrs. Browning Lady 
Geraldine's Courtship xxii, Though sometimes she would 
bind me with her silver-corded speeches. 1884 Cassell's 
lam, Mag. Apr. 271/2 The beautiful note of the silver- 
voiced bell-bud. 

e. With reference to the colour or lustre of silver. 
1591 Sylvester Du Sartos 1. iii. 214 The silver-fronted 
Star, That swells and shrinks the Seas. 1596 Fitz-Gei tray 
Sir F. Drake (1881) 25 Her silver- feathered turtle-doves. 
1606 Dekker Seven Deadly Sins Wks. (Grosart) II. 69 
Euen the siluer-bearded . . ettti/ens haue giuen him wel- 
comes. 1645 G, Daniel Poems Wks. (Grosart) II. 76 
When silver-winged Peace againe shall Shine. 1791 Cowter 
Iliad 11. 924 The silver-eddied Pencus. 1820 Shelley 
Witch Atlas Ivii, Like a calm flock of silver-fleeced sheep. 
1830 Miss Mitford Village Ser. hi, (1863) 82 A silver- 
barked beech, or a lime tree in full blossom. 185a Tennyson 
Ode Wellington 136 A saviour of the silver-coasted isle. 1884 
Browning Ferishtah 11a And where's the gloom now?— 
silver-smitten straight, One glow and vai legation ! 

d. In specific names of animals, birds, fishes, 
plants, etc. 

xM8 Home Armoury in. 55/2 The Spanish "Silver-cupped 
« 1751 HiLL/fjVr. Anim. 252 The "silver-eyed Spams. 

180a Shaw Gen. Zool. III. 11. 431 Silver-eyed Snake... A 
Siberian species. 1809 Ibid. VII. n. 366 Silver-eyed crow. 
..Native of South America. 1902 Encycl. Brit. XXXI. 
870/t Another useful race of compact form.., called the 
"siter.laced Wyandotte. 1887 Beldon in WrighL Illnstr. 
Bk. Poultry 382 These and all other names are gradually 
giving way to that of "Silvei -pencilled Hamburghs. 1840 
D. J. Browne Airier, Poultry Yd. (1855) 59 In the < Silver- 
spangled ' variety, the only perceptible difference is, that 
the ground color is a silvery white. 1871 Darwin Desc. 
z/’bP , 1,1 xlv ’ ( i 89°) The Golden and, Silver-spangled 
Polish.. breeds. 1803 Shaw Gen. Zool. IV. n. 540 "Silver- 
spotted Scisetia... Native of the Arabian seas. 1884 Goode 
Nat, Hist. Aquat. Anim. 320 The Silver-spotted Tunny, 
Orcynus argentivittatus. 1804 Shaw Gen. Zool. V. 1. 174 
Silver-striped Herring.. . Native of the Indian and Ameri- 
can seas. *833 Penny Cycl. I. 78/2 The sycamore maple, .. 
Silver-striped. 188* Cassell's Nat. Hist. VI. 45 The "Silver- 
studded Blue {Polymrnatus xgon) is common on heaths. 
1819 G. Samouelle Entomol. Contfend., Argynnis Papilla 
the *silver.washed Fritillary. 1850 W. S. Coleman Wood- 
lands (i860) 147 One of our handsomest butterflies— The 
Silver-washed Fritillary. 

18 . With pres, pples., in the sense of < like, or 
with, silver’, as silver-eddying, -flashing, -flow- 
ing, etc. 

*59° SrENSER F, Q. 11. xii. 71 The siluer sounding instru- 
ments. 1593 Shaks. Lncrece 24 The morning's silver, 
melting dew. 1594 Greene & Lodge Looking Gi. G. 's Wks. 
*““§.) » 7 Rounded with Lycus’ silver-flowing sti earns. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 46 The Siluer-shining Sand 
ti7p reBS ™ Sulpher. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche x. cclxxiv, 
When Eloquences tributary streams After the Silvcr- 
thnlhng Current run. 1725 Pont Odyssey 1. 464 Pallas. .In 
slumber clos d her sil ver-streaming eyes. 1742 Gray Eton 
10 Wanders the hoary Thames along His silver-winding 
way. 1830 Tennvson Recoil, Arab, Nts. 51 The central 
fountains flow Fall’n silver-chiming. *845 Hirst Poems 
77 Whenceanse. .his silver-sweiUng strains? 1871 Palgrave 
IQ P r! >U $ ? he Ste , el --Hung silver-glittering on high, 
Qualifying other adjectives, as silver-bright, 
-dear, -golden, etc. 

159a Shaks. Rom. # 3 W. n. ii. 166 How siluer sweet, 
22 WJ A Louers t ? n S ues by night. 1593 - John a \ 3 i S ’ 

\ ?itr c b d hence so siluer bright. 1603 
T. Davies (Heref.) Microcosmos Wks. (Grosart) I. 01/x 

t i rl n’I S i.L Uer i golde, i5? an ^ . * 74 ? GfiAY frstaUat. 
Ode 32 Oft woo 3 the gleam of Cynthia silver-bright. 1830 

2 q 4 | ll ' , . er : tre ble laughter trilleth, 1833 
iwo Voices 428 A little whisper silver-clear. *871 

trueSm^ 308 Whw * 80me se S meni 

20 . With sbs., forming an attributive comb, 

1675 Hobbes Odyssey (1677) 38 Tlien by Alcandre t’ 
Helena divine A silver brim guilt basket given was. *677 
Lend. Gas, No. 1238/4 A bright silver-hair bay Gelding^ 


*678 Pint urs (cd. 4), S t'lvc r-spoon-hcad, in Archeiy, is the 
Head of some soi t of Auows, so called from the resemblance 
they have to the knobs of some sorts of Silver-spoons. 1799 
[A. Young] Agric. Lincoln. 385, 2000 couple of silver hair 
[rabbits]. 1804 Shaw Gen. Zool. V. 1. 108 Silver-stripe Pike, 
Esox Ile/selus. 

IV. 21 . Special combs.: silver-balli, bar 
(see quols.) ; silver bath, a solution, esp. of 
silver nitrate, used for sensitizing photographic 
plates and punting paper; a dish to contain this; 
silver-beggar, -blaok (see quols.) j + silver 
bridal, —silver marriage ; silver bronze (see 
quot.) ; + silver caustic, lunar caustic ; + silvor- 
eyed a., wall-eyed; silver-foasfc, = silver wed- 
ding', f silver-foam, litharge ; silver-fork, used 
atlrib. to designate a school of novelists about 
1 830 distinguished by an affectation of gentility ; 
silver glass (see quols.) ; fsilvor-glet, litharge; 
f silver-hider, a miser; silver lustro, a com- 
position used for silvering potter's ware ; f silver- 
marriage (in Sc. form siller ), a marriage at which 
each guest contributed a money-offering ; silver 
oar (see quot. 1S67); Silver Office, an office 
formerly attached to the Court of Common Pleas ; 
silver piece (see the quotation for silver bar) ; 
fsilvor-pill (see quot.) ; silver-point, the pro- 
cess of making a drawing with a silver pencil on 
specially prepared paper; a drawing made in this 
way ; silver-powder, a preparation of bismuth, 
tin, and mercury, used by japanners, etc. (Knight, 
1875); silver print, a photograph produced by 
silver-printing; silver-printing, ( a ) the process 
of producing a photograph on paper sensitized 
with a silver. salt; (/^printing in which the letters, 
etc., have a silver colour ; •}• silver quinsy, a- silver 
sickness; silvor rain (see Kain sbJ 4c) ; silver 
sand, a fine white .sand used in horticulture, etc. ; 
f silver-sick a., avaricious; + silvor sickness (see 
quot. 1706 and cf. silver quinsy) ; silver-sido, 
the upper and choicer part of a round of beef; 
silver-skin, (a) a variety of potato; (b) an inner 
skin on coffee-beans; silver solder, a solder 
partly composed of silver; hence v. and vbl. sb.; 
t silver-spat, a silver-bearing rock; silver-spoon- 
ism (see quot.); f silver eoxdtXBy, <=-- silver sick- 
ness ; silvor steel, a fine steel containing a small 
amount of silver ; silver-stick (seequot.) ; +silver 
stone, a variety of granite; silver streak, the 
English Channel; also altrib,; silver string, 
-tail, -tailed a. (see quols.) ; silver thaw, the 
phenomenon of rain freezing as it falls and form- 
mg a glassy coaling on the ground, trees, etc. ; 
(see also quot. 1867) ; silver thread, used atlrib. 
to denote a variety of ironstone ; silver top, U.S., 
a disease in grasses which whitens the upper part 
of the stalk ; + silver weh, a kind of confection 
in sugar ; silver wedding, the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of a wedding (cf. silver-feast ); silver 
weight, (a) the weight used for silver; (b) the 
equivalent weight in silver; + silver- worm, a 
glow-worm ; silver wTeok, a wrecked silver-ship. 

X858 Simmonds Did. Trade, * Silver-balli, a wood oh- 
tamed m Demeiara from 11 species of Nectandrn. 1884 
F. J. Britten \ Watch .)• Clockm. 241 [The] "Silver Bar [or] 
Silver Piece [is] the graduated arc at the extremity of a 
watch regulator when it is made of silver. 1878 Abney 
Photogr. (1881) 61 The following formula for the "silver- 
bath solution is a standard one, 1889 Anthony's Photogr. 
Bulletin II. 38 lhe silver bath ..standing in the sun,, .that 
it may do Us daik work the better. 1864 Slang Diet. 220 
"Stiver-beggar ot Barker a vagabond who travels through 
he country with 'briefs 5 containing false statements of 
losses by the, shipwrecks, accidents, &c. 180 s R. Tamfson 
M in. II. 152 "Silver-black. ..Colour bluish-black, which . 
inclines a little to dark lead-grey. 1867 Brande d Cox I 
Diet. Set. III. 457/2 Silver Black, an earthy foim of Silver 
Glance.. found m 1 several Saxon and Hungarian mine-,. 
x6z± Fee, Presbytery o/Fordyce (MS.), Abuses at "Sylver 
brydells. 1888 Jacobi Printers' Vocab, 125 "Silver bronze, 
a metallic powder used for silver printing. 1753 Chamber } 
Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Silver, This powder applied to ulcers, acts 
111 the manner of the lapis mfeinalis, or "silver-caustic. i6a< 
Loud. Gag. No. 3086/4 A dark Iron grey Mare.. ."Site? 
Eyed. 170* Ibid. No. 3857/4 A small black Gelding about 
T ? A W! ) -k° r ? ll ver-EyU *79 * Stedman Surinam 

II. 8x6 i The celebration of what lie called his "Silver-feast, 
being the twenty-fifth amnveisary of his marriage. *8o6 
Mrs. Barbauld _ Wks. (1825) ii. 125 We should have great 
pleasure in keeping with you your silver feast, as the Ger- 
mans call it when a couple have lived happily a quarter of 
a century together. 1565 Cooper Thes., Argyritis, "siluer 
r m v* M tX litharge d argent, siluer foame. *834 

Fait s Mag. I. 59/1 A man who would die a martyr to his 
ifm? { n p l v s ?^ 00 ^ °f manners and morals, 

J- Payn Lit. Recollect. 154 It had the culture of the 
fl V v r '/°jk 1 without their affectation. 1797 Encycl, 

3) XI1 - fe/z Some of the rich silver oresnre easily 
tried: for instance, mitiera. argenti vitrea,..* silver-gW 
a?" 5 4 1StS c 0n ? °/ s, ! ver atl 3 sulphur? *884 Knight 
^ ec l' Suppl. 8x3/1 Silver Glass, an ornamental 
and cut S. las s- 1 fits glass can be used in the place 
of plaster, marble floors, or wood inlaid work. 1668 
Sef RL x6Kro^B 3 oUithargyros, Litharge, or "Silver- 

glet. 16x1 Cotgr., Serargent, . m scrape-good, penny-father, 


\AV. 1 

»n»w mi) )Htra nyuu Wtu *11 vu^ui> ^77* 

Reg. i. 6fi C.ipt.un Ferguson.. was rarriitl from Nfivg.itc, 
the Marshal of the Admiralty, the officer cart y log tin; "silver 
oar, &c., attending. 1867 Smvih Sai/oi's lYoidbk. list, 
Sdrer-oar, one of the badges of the civil limit afln.it, inn- 
feiring the power to ariest for debt if not less than fan, 
1708 J.Ciiamhkrlavnl St. tit, Biit. (17m) 573 Cleri. of tin* 
Queen's "Silvei -Office. *886 lituyd. Bril. XX. 31 j/i TIh 



biij Marvellously uk'nsiiu eivnnigs unii ■ wivri-jminis . 1070 
Aiimi-.y PJiot'gr. (1881) 138 Tin* colon) of the "silver print 
wheii appealing tlmiugli this other metal may give a plea .- 
ing tint. 1901 Athcnerum 141)11,497/1 The views here 
given.. cannot uminaie in shaipness with the unfortunatriy 
peiisiiahle silver punts. 1878 Aimi v Photogr. (1881) vil In 
determining the Jhitie agent to employ in ’silver printing, 
this point has to he taken into < iitiMdi'iation. x888fsee w/. 
vor Oronu'l 1706 1'iui.i irs (ml. 6), Arg, ntaugia, the *Hilvi t- 
Qumsey. 1843 Lintiiu. (t Si oil, ’ \ftymay\ti, the siivn- 
mntisy, wlmh Demosthenes was said to have (etc]. 185X 
B'ham tf Midi. Gardeners’ Mug, Atijt. 1 (5, 1 tmt them [«. 

rmi>ci 1 h>\', . . with a little dry "silw r 



1706 I’liiLLirs (id. 6), Silrer-sukuess, or Stl.-ci-y/itim r, is 
when an Advwate or pleading Lawyer, licing htih'il by tin- 
"liter Party, feigns himself sick, or not able to s|ie.tk. 1876 
Hi' sant & Rut. .Sum o/l’uh. 1. vi, Sm h a beautiful lnt of 
beef too, "sihcrsnlc. x88x Blai umoi l ( 'rhto.ocll tit, I «.m 
milk a cow, ami pot a vine, and bed down a jinny, and salt 
a silver-side. X797 IhutMbsi.i.v I'it'.o Agrit. Somct \tt til. 
Ihe sorts [of potato] cultivated are the kidney.. anti *sjlv. t 
skin. X883 Cassells haw. Mag. Aug. y.i/t The tusnis [of 
cofree are] put tliiough a winnowu, whhh tak«a off ,1 
delicate skin still icinaiiung, t allt d the ' silver-skin ’. x68* 
Bovlb Con tin, A'nu li.xpcr. 11. 18 And tlieiefote “silvei. 
solder could not he used in cementing the parts, but onely 
lead-solder. *843 Hot izAn iKi. Tvminq I. 4 jj '1 he li.ud 
soldeis most cummonly used are the spelter soldi 1 and 
silver .solders. 1000 IIasluik Mod. Eng. llandy.bk. 87 
Ihe flanges can he made separately, and eithei ht.t/rd 01 
^Mlver-soUu'rru on ends of tubes 1843 II01. ! / m*i 1 1 1. tn* n 
B The jnactice of "silver-soldeiing is est,enttaUy 
the same as bra/uig. x668 Cuahceion O nomad. ,'ut.va 

Metallana, “Stlvcr.Sjmt, X850 Habits of Git. Set iety 50 
Silver-spoonism is, afli.r all, vulgarity j it is an assumption 
of dehency superior to the majority, x6xx Cotgr., Argent- 
angtue, the btluer bquin/ie, n disease wherwith many 
besides Demosthenes .. haue lieeiie troubled. x68x W, 
Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 1278 The silver-squint y, 
when a pleader being bribed by the other side, feigns him. 
«ir«cle, and n« able to sneak. 1831 j. Holland Mannf. 
Metal 1. 248 "Stiver steel, having the advantage of euphony 
”» becomes a popular denomination in the iiiarki t. 1882 
Ogilvie {Annaiidale), "Silver. sink, the name given l» a 
field "Olncfcr of the Life Guauls when on palace duty. X7«j8 
Borlase Nat. 1 /ist. Cornw. 100 The ‘Silver Stone, .is T.f 
great lustre in the mieroscojie, evety other gianitc jil.it ui 
by its side looking Jl.it and tame. 1879 Even. Standard 
11 Nov., The answer of the titi/ens of London to the 
■f 1 , . 1 . ver *^ reak Politicians. x888J. Pavn Mysl. Mrtbridre 
v, the silver stivak, on tlie other sub* of which is de.tr 
England. 1875 Siainlr & Barrett Did. Mur. Terms, 



Bla.k l due 1 16 Those ujijter ttrdcs. . termed in Australian 
pailaiiLe silver-tailed , m distinction to the 'tojijier- 
wded democratic classes. 1902 Bladud 19 Ftb. [sti 
During the Peninsular War tlie 6ist were the ‘ Silvcrtailed 
Dandies , owing to the unusual amount of silver on the 
tads of the officers’ coatees. z86o P. H. Gosst, Row. AW. 
Hist. 3 A phenomenon I have often seen in the woods 
of the transatlantic countries named above, where it i, 
familiarly railed "silver-thaw. 1867 Smvi ii Sailor’s It or d- 
S ilsier-lhavr, the term for ice falling in huge flak. . 
from the sails and rigging, consequent on a frost followed 
suddenly by a thaw. 1891 Standard 26 I) tr , 3 , A \silv, r 
thaw is the result of ram falling from a warmer current of 
air at some little distance above the earth. x8ss 1 Pint 1 1, 

1 r ®?° American Naturalist 97 o It isjirolmhleth.it 
tliese leaf-hoppers arc re-.j>on.sible for much of the "silvtr- 
top. 1769 Mrs Ram-ald Eng. Housekeeper (tyyn) list 
SjEZVS 1 d0 £ p Sr* mULh hU .- ar down at a tfme for a 


»o U memory s ttarkbaek 134 An old 
» lh f. ver S e of tiie stiver- wedding he might hive kept 
as Chancellor. 1 1000 Sax. Lecclul. III. 02 hi scstcr s<r- tl 
wesan. twa pund be "sylfyr K ewyht. x 3 .‘ V Sir touts 
For him a ?af setuer wi3t, Kr he bat hors haue nun 3 
£*475 Piet. V oc. in Wr.-Wf.lcker 766^ Hu aurigtm V ! 

Wallace Accl Nem Caledonia i» 
for a "Site? W^ L 491 Ht I,rCtCndii lt wa, > ^Arch 

b. In names of animals, insects, etc.; silver 
buckle (see quot. 1S66); f silver fly (?) ; silver 
fox, a North American variety of the red fox with 
blade silver-tipped hairs, the black fox; silver 

V c ry 8ibbon letuistus) ; 

silver lady (see Sii.V£b-fish 2) ; silver-line's),* 
species of moth ; silver-marmoset, -sprig' (see 
qaot 9 .) ; stiver-tip, a grizzly bear with white-tipued 
hairs ; silver y (moth), the gamma moth. 

Various other names or moths, ns silver bar, iloutL Mura, 
ground, etc., are given by Rennie (1832). 
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1841 Proc. Berw. Nat. Chib I. 264 Our children call the 
shell *Silver-buchies or Silver-Willies. 1866 Gregor 
Banffsh. Glass., Siller-buckle, the Grey purple-streaked 
pyramid shell ( Trachits cineraretts). 1668 Charleton 
Ononmst. 42 Herbivora Frinopteros,. .the “Silver-fly. *827 
Griffith tr. CuvierV. 148 Cant's Argentatus (“Silver Fox). 
1889 John Bull 2 Mar. 150/1 Bordered, .with silver-fox fur 
and lined with cream-coloured velvet. 1893 Lvdekker Roy. 
Nat. Hist. I. 559 The beautiful silver, or black fox,.. is 
usually nearly 01 entiiely black, with the exception of the 
tip of the tail, which is generally white. Ibid. 65 The giey 
01 “silver gibbon, or wou-wou,.. comes from the island of 
Java. 1832 J. Rennie Butteifl. <5- M. 155 The Green 
■•Silver Lines. 1876 Smii-ts Sc. Nat. vi. 102 The Cream- 
spot Tiger moth,, .the Green Silver-line. 1893 Lvdekker 
Roy. Nat. Nisi. I. 192 The *silver marmoset of Brazil 
( H apale chrysoltucits). 1^99 [A, .Young] View Ague. Line. 
385 Thesoit[is]*silver sprig, which will not do well in other 
counties. 1800 Miss Edgeworth Moral T., The Will i, 
The true silver grey rabbits— silver sprigs, they call them — 
do you know that the skins of those silver sprigs are woith 
any money ? 1890 L. C. D'Ovle Notches 70 The beai . .was 
an old 1 ‘silver-tip and a big one. 183s J. Rrnnii Butter/!. 
4- M. Index, “Silver Y. 1848 Proc. Berm. Nat. Club II, 32g 
The caterpillars of ..Plusia Gamma (Silver Y Moth).. are 
of this description 1882 Cassell's Nat. Hist. VI. 65 The 
well-known Gamma Moth, or Silver Y. 

o. In names of birds, as silver-bill, (a) one of 
several birds of the genus Munia ; (/;) a South 
American tyrant bird of the genus Lichenops ; 
f silver bird, some East Indian bird; silver- 
dun, a particular breed of domestic pigeon ; silver- 
eye (seequol.) ; silver-mealy, a breed of pigeon ; 
silver pheasant (see quots. and Pheasant 2) ; 
silver plover (see quots. and Plover 2) ; silver- 
tongue, US., tile song-sparrow. 

1883 List Aniin. Bool. Gardens 239 Munia mnlalarica, 
Indian *Silver-hill. Hah. India. Ibid , Mania can la// s , 
Afiican Silver-bill. Hab. N01 th-east Africa. 1892 W. H. 
Hudson La Plata 202 , 1 have also seen gaucho boys catch 
the Silver-bill ( Lichenops perspicillatd) by hurling a stick 
01 stone at the bird, then rushing at it. *775 Phil. Trans. 
LX VIII. 401 Some *silver birds, 1879 L. Wrigii r Pigeon 
Keeper 187 The “silver.duns are the aristocrats of the family. 
1888 Newton in Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 824/1 By most 
English-speaking people in various parts of the world the 
pievalent species of Z os t crops is commonly called ‘White- 
eye * or ‘ “Silver-eye *, 1879 L, Wright Pigeon Keeper 149 
Such kite-baired birds are termed ‘ “silver-mealies ’ by 
Scotch breeders. 1829 Griffith tr. Cuvier VIII. 23 The 
“Silver Pheasants ( Phasianm Nycthemcrus). 1861 C. P. 
Hodgson Rest'd. Japan 324 Silver pheasants come from 
Nambu, partridges from Sataki. 1876 Nature XIV. 121/2 
The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens, .include 
a Silver Pheasant ( Euplocataus nycthemei ns). 1887 Beldom 
in Wright Illnstr. BA. of Poult/ y 366 The Silver-spangled 
llambmgh, or Silver Pheasant ns it is commonly called in 
Y01 ksliire. 1899 Dewar Hatnpsh. Highl. v. 130 The “silver 
plovers or lapwings . . are to be seen and heard in every 
dilection. *890 IJickinson & Prevost Cvmbld. Clots., 
Silver plover, the gray plover, Squat arola helvetica. 1884 
Coues N. Amer. Birds 371 Melospiza fascial a, .. Song 
Sparrow. “Silvei -Tongue. 

d. In names of fishes, as silver-belly, bream, 
char, eel, -eyes, garfish, king, lamprey, pike, 
salmon, -sides, sole, -spot (see quots.). 

A number of other American, and some Australian, fishes 
ai e also designated in this way, as silver buss, cero , chub, 
hake, etc.: see Jordan & Gilbert Ft dies N. Amer. (1882!, 
Goode Nat. Hist. Aquat. Anita. (1884) and Ataer. Fishes 
(1888), Morris Austral English (1898). 

1882 Tenison-Woods Fishes N. S. IVales 43 It is necess- 
ary to cook the “silver-belly, as it is often called, perfectly 
fresh. Ibid., Mr. Hill . .speaks of a “silver-bream or white- 
bream. It is probable he refers to Getres ovatus, a common 
fish of very compressed form. 1883 E. P. Ramsa \ food 
Fishes N. S. Wales 10 Gerrcs ovatus, a small but delicious 
fish, known to the fishermen as ‘silver bream *, ‘silver 
bellies 1 , &c. < 1769 Pennant Brit. Zool. III. 269 The two 
others were inscubed, the Red Charr, the “Silver or Gilt 
Charr. 183B Proc. Berw Nat. Club I. 175 Anguilla lati- 
rostris, . . the Broad-nosed Eel. . , In the Tweed, .it is distin- 
guished from the others by the name of “Silver-Eel. 1882 
Jordan & Gilbert Syn. Fishes N. Amer. 910 note, This 
species [Trichinrus lepturns ] is known as ‘ Sabre-fish ’ and 
‘ Silver Eel J, on the coast of Texas. 1880 Day Fishes Gt. 
Brit. I. 35 These fishes are common ly known as sea-breams. 
One form teimed “silver eyes is said to pursue small fishes 
in Cardigan Bay. 1859 Bartlett Diet . Ataer. (ed. 2), Bill- 
Fish ( Belone truncal a), a small sea-fish fond of running, up 
into fresh water during the summer.. .Also called Sea-pike, 
“Silver Gar-fish. 1889 Scribner's Mag. Aug. 164/1 No one 
..had fared any better than I ns regards tarpon,.. No one 
could boast of having even hooked a ‘ “Silver King '. 1894 
Cosmopolitan XVII. 31 You never have seen the equal of 
the silver-king— the grande coy— the tarpon. 1865 Couch 
Brit. Fishes IV. 400 The “Silver Lamprey is always of less 
si/e than the ordinary dimensions of the Lampern. *883 
Day Fishes Gl. Brit. II. 359 Petromyzon Jlvviatilis,,. 
Lampern and silver lamprey. 1804 Shaw Gen. Zool. V. 1. 
109 “Silver Pike, Esox argenteus. . . Native of New Zealand 
and other islands in the Southern Ocean. 1882 Jordan & 
Gilbert Syn. Fishes N. Ataer. 307 Oncorhynchus kisuich, 
“Silver Salmon. 1901 Scotsman 26 Mar. 5/1 The silver 
salmon or coho.. are freely taken by means of spinning. 
1873 T. Gill Catal. Fishes Fast N. Amer. 26 Cynoscian 
carolinensis. . , spotted sea-trout..; spotted “silver-sides. 
1881 Day Fishes Gt. Brit. I. 225 Smelt or sand smelt... A 
local name is silver-sides, from its colour. 1801 Cent. Diet. 
s.v., The brook.silversides is a graceful little fiesh-water 
fish, Labidesihes sicculus. 1803 Shaw Gen. Zool. IV. 11. 

3 ,8 “Silver Sole, Pliuronectes Argenteus . . ; native of the 
Indian seas. *865 Coucu B> it. Fishes IV. 300 The fishes 
of the family { Maurolicus ] which we have denominated 
“Silver-Spots. 

e. In names of plants or trees, as silver beet, 
bell (tree), bonnet, borxy, bircb, chain, ohick- 


weed, fern, -head, herb, knapweed, oak, pine 
(tree), poplar, thistle, wattle (see quots, and 
the various sbs.). 

Some other names of this type, as silver feather , grass , 
hair-grass, lavender , are current in dialect or local use, 
188a Garden 15 Apr. 256/1 The “Silver or Seakale Beet is 
grown for the sake of the midribs of the leaves. 1831 
Audubon Ornith. Biog. I. 123 The Snow-Drop Tiee, 
“Silver-Bell Tree, or Wild Olive, 1847 Darlington A ttter. 
Weeds {i860) 218 The Halesia, or Silver Bell, two species 
of which.. are common in cultivation. 1880 Bessky Bot. 
505 Halesia tetrapie/d, the Silver-Bell or Snow-Drop Tree 
of the Southern United Slate& 1750 W. Ellis Mod. 
Husbandm, I. ir. 79 Black and “Silver Bennets. 1856 A. 
GrayjW/t». Bot. (1860)381 Ehengnusargentea, . ,the“Silver- 
Berry, may perhaps be found within our northwestern 
limits, 1884 Coniemp. Rev, Aug. 334 It is here that the 
finest specimens of “silver birch are to be found. 1847 
Halliw., ^Silver-chain, the white laburnum. 1856 A. Gray 
Man. Bot. (i860) 62 Paronychia argyrocoma. “Silver 
Chickwced. 1858 A. Irvine Brit. Plants 176 Gymtw- 
g> amma. This genus is .. distinguished by a yellow or 
white powdery substance, [and] hence called Gold and 
“Silver Ferns. 1889 Chambers's Encycl. IV. 590/2 Gymno- 
gramme,..of which G. chtysnphylla and G. tartarea, both 
West Indian, are cultivated as the Golden Fern and Silver 
Fern, 1890 Cent. Did. s.v. Paronychia, P. argyrocoma, 
the silver chickweed, or, as recently named, “silverhead. 16*1 
Cotgr., Tanaisie sauvuge. Wild Tnnsie,“Siluer liearbe. 1597 
Gcrarde Herbal 591 The great “siluer knapweed hath at his 
fiist comming vp diuers leaues spred vpon the grounde,of a 
deepe greene colour. 1889 Maiden Useful PI. 220 Steno- 
carpus saligmts,. .' “Silver Oak ’. 1694 Phil. Trans. XVII. 
664 [The tree] brought from the Cape of Good-hope, where 
it is called the “Silvei Pine. Ibid. 665 The Silver Pine- 
Ti ee. 1880 Bessey Bot. 173 A blanch of the “Silver Poplar. 
1578 Lvtd Dodoens 526 “Silver Thistel. This Thistel is 
called in.. Englishe ..Wilde white Thistell, and Argentine. 
1874 Treas. Bot. 1229/1 “Silvei Wattle, Acacia tiiolUssiiua. 
Silver Wattle of Tasmania, Acacia dealbaia. 1884 Cassell's 
Fain. Mag. Apr. 271/1 The beautiful cool grey-green of the 
silver wattle. 

Silver (si-lvsi), v. Forms: 5 cilueryn, syl- 
veryn, 6 sylvar, 6-7 siluer, 7 - silver ; also 
9 Sc. siller. £f. the sb. Cf. Cr. si! hern t ver- 
silltern, Du. verzilveren.'] 

1. trans. To cover or plate with silver; to coat 
with silvei -leaf. Freq. with over. 

c 1440 Proiap. Pare. 456/1 Sylveryn, argento. 1530 
Pai.sgr. 718/1 , 1 wyll sylver thehafte of my dagger thorowe 
out. 11x540 Barnts WAs. (1573) 343/2 Their stockes be 
polished of the caipenter, and they bee gilded & siluered. 
1601 Holland Pliny II. 517 They haue taken vp of late 
another custome, to sillier the tiappings especially and 
caparisons of their horses of sendee. 1611 Cotgr., A rgen- 
tcr, to siluer ouer; to gild, or couer with siluer. 1669 
l’rrvs Diary 30 A pi., My coach ..is silvered over, but no 
varnish yet laid on. 1753 Chambers' Cycl. Ruppl. App. s.v. 
Silvering, Rub with this mixture the metal you want to 
silver. 184a Francis Diet. Arts s.v., Copper may be sil- 
vered over by rubbing it with the following powder. 189a 
Gunter Miss Dividends (1B93) 191 There ain’t enough in 
this vein to silvei a tea-pot. 

absol. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Metnl-Gildeis silver by 
the Fire : Painter-Gilders, all the other Ways. 
fg. 1839-53 Bailey Festus 433 .Stay thy pretty little tune- 
ful tongue, Nor silver o'er thy syllables. They will not Pass. 

"b. To coal (glass) at the back with a mixture 
of tinfoil and quicksilver, esp. for use as a mirror. 

1635 [Glapthorne] Lady Mother j, ii, This glasse Is 
falsly silverd, mnks me look as gray As if I were four score. 
1753 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1887 II. 287 Leaf tin, such as 
they use in silvering looking-glasses, is best to coat them 
with, c X790 I mi. son Seh% Arts II. 7 After this method 
common window glass, &c. may be silvered. 1833 Fenny 
Cycl, I. 412/1 The amalgam of tin is largely used in what 
is termed silvering mirrors. 1877 Newcomb & Hoi.dkn 
Astron. 93 The horizon-glass is divided into two parts, of 
which the lower one is silvered. 

2. To invest orsuffuse with a silvery hue or lustre. 

1594-9 Grfene Orlando Fnrioso 1178 Is not. .Her face 

siluer’d like to the milke white shape That Ioue came 
dauncing in to Semele? X633 P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. ix. 
viii, In azure arms, Silver'd with stmres, and gilt with 
sunnie rayes. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xxn. ccxv, Venus 
whose pure lustre silvers Night. 1725 Pope Odyss. x. 108 
Smiling calmness silver'd o’er the deep. 1797-1805 S. & 
IIt. Lee Canterb. T, I. 362 The moon in full splendour sil- 
vered the wood on one side. x8aa Byron Juan vii. vii, 
While she still silvers o'er your gloomy path. 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Fxp, xxviii. (1856) 230 It silvered the hummocks 
and frozen leads, and gave a softened lustre to the snow, 
xooo Wcslm. Gas. 21 Mar. 10/x A few kelts, silvei ed by a 
sh 01 1 trip to the sea, have been taken. 

b. To turn (the hair, beard, ctc.)while or silvery. 
x6oa Shaks. Ham. 1. ii. 242 His Beard was.. A Sable 
Siluer'd. 1725 Pope Odyss. xi. 429 Sage Kcheneus, whose 
grave, rev’rend brow The hand of time had silver’d o’er 
with snow. 1784 Cowper Task ir. 703 His head Not yet 
by time completely silver'd o'er. 1825 Scott Betrothed xv, 
She who mocks the giay haiis of a parent, never shall one 
of her own locks be silvered with age 1 1870 Disraeli 

Lothair xxxii, Thought, not time, had partially silvered 
the clustering of his raven hair. 

0 . In pa. ptptle. Shaded with silver. 

1902 Fur Jj- heather 19 Sept. 229/1 Feet, ears, and face, 
nicely silvered off;, .grand undercolour, well silvered off. 

8 . intr. a. To flow with a silvery gleam. 

1807 J. Barlow Colunib. 1. 652 And bason'd high.. The 
bi ight Superior silvers down the day. 1821 Clare Vill. 
Minstr. I. 75 While underneath their mingling grains, The 
river silver’d down the plains. 

b. To take on a silvery lustre; to fade away 
in this manner. 

1878 W. H. Mallock New Republic iv, The moon was ris- 
ing over the sea, and the sea was slowly silvering under it. 


1890 R. Bridgbs Shorter Poems in. 15 The darkness silvers 
away, the mom doth break. 

Silver age. 

1. The second age of the world, according to the 
Greek and Roman poets, inferior in simplicity and 
happiness to the first or golden age. 

1565 Golding Ovid's Met. i. 131 When.. the siluer age 
came in more somewhat base than golde. 1621 G. Sandys 
Ovid's Met. 1. (1632) 3 After Saturne was tlnowne downe to 
Hell, Ioue rul'd ; and then the Siluer Age befell. X710 W. 
King Heathen Gods ft Heroes x. (1 722) 30 1 n Comparison of the 
next succeeding and the present Age,, .this of Jupiter had 
no lower Character than that of the Silver Age. 1797 Encycl. 
Brit. (ed. 3) I. 234/2 The silver age commenced when men 
began to deviate from the paths of virtue, i860 Chawbei t's 
Encycl 1 . j6/i Hesiod mentions five Ages — the golden, 
simple and patriarchal ; the silver, voluptuous and godless. 

D. The period of Latin literature from the death 
of Augustus to that of Hadiian. 

1736 Ainsworth Lat.-Eng. Diet. p. xxx, Tacitus, Pliny 
the historian, Suetonius, and some other prose writets, 
flourished in the silver age. 1826 Butler Grotius 31 The 
language of the Pandects is of the silver age. 1859 Trench 
SCI.. Gloss. 6 While * animosus ’ belongs to the best period of 
Latin literature, ‘animositas ’ is of quite the later silver age. 

2, An age marked by the extensive piodnclion or 
use of silver. 

1740 tr. Barba's Metals ty Mill, xxx There was very little 
use or consumption of Quicksilver before the beginning of 
this new Silver Age of the World. 

Silver-bush. Also silver bush. 

1. The plant Jupiter’s beard. 

1640 Parkinson Theatr, Bot. 1459 Iovis barba f rut ex, the 
Silver Bush. x668 Wilkins Real Char. 1x2 Winged hoary 
shining leaves, bearing yellow floweis in clusters. ..Silver 
Bush. 1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Silvei bush, a Plant called in 
Latin Barba fouls, kept as a great rarity by divers Herbal- 
ists. 1731 Miller Gard. Diet. s.v. Coin tea, Ethiopian 
Bladder-Sena, with Scarlet Flowers, and Leaves like the 
Silver Bush. 1785 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot, xxv. (1794) 
353 That which is generally called J upiter's beard or Silver 
bush, from the splendid whiteness of the leaves. x866 Tteas. 
Bat. 1059/1. 

2. local. Traveller’s joy. 

1886 Britten & Holland Plant -n.. Silver Bush, Clematis 
Vitaiba , — Jersey. 

Silver-coloured, a. [Silver sb. 17 .] Having 
the colour of silver ; of a greyish white hue with 
a metallic lustre. 

* 894 ? Gref-Ne Selimuttzp Aged winter hath besprent my 
head With a hoaifrost of silver-coloured hairs. x6xi Cotgr., 
Ravel,., a little sea-fish, that hath, .a siluei -coloured bellie. 
1679 Rdsden Further Disc. Bees 5 Having thiee partitions 
in his belly, with silvei -colouied lines going cross. *707 
Mortimer Hush. (1721) II. 163 The Silver [Rosemary] 
denominated from its Silver-coloui’d Leaves. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1824) III. 228 It has also four expansive silvei- 
coloured wings. 1831 A. Wilson's Amer. Ornith. IV. 358 
Silver coloured tern. Sterna argentacea. 1871 Darwin 
Desc. Man 11. xv. (1890) 446 Dragons not raiely pioduce 
silver-coloured birds. 


+ Silver- cooper. 06 s.~ l [Alteration of Du. 
ziel-verleooper ‘ soul-seller A kidnapper. 

1796 [see Crimp aJ. 1 2]. 

Silvered (si’lvard),/^/. a. [f. Silveb ». + -ed 2 .] 

1. Coated with silver or silver-foil; also of 
mirrors, glass, etc., backed with an amalgam of 
tin and quicksilver. 

c 1481 Caxton Dialaptes 21 Thinges silverid. *58* Bent- 
lev Mon. Malrones ii, 183 The siluered scepter of peace is 
offered vnto us. 1674 Moxon Tutor Astron. (ed. 3) 206 
Place the Golden Ball representing the Sun, and the Sil- 
vered C representing the C in two opposite points of the 
Ecliptick. 1694 Motteux Rabelais v. xxv. (1737) 109 The 
Silver’d Knight took the Golden Warden. 1774 C. J. 
Phipps Voy. N. Pole 157 In the middle.. is fixed a piece of 
silvered-glass, 1794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) I, 185 
The common reflector is only a silvered back burnished. 
1840 Arnold Hist. Rome II. xxxi. 255 There were a num- 
ber of gilded and silvered shields. 1881 Trans, Obstei.Soc. 
XXII. 125 It was, .secured by a stout silvered-copperwire. 
b. Phoiogr. Treated with a silver solution. 

1890 Anthony's Phot. Bulletin III. 407 Not permanent 
prints,.. but on silvered paper, which were tedious to get in 
dull weather. 

2. Suffused with silver lustre; silver-coiouxed ; 
whitened with age ; silver-haired. 

c x6oo Ballad Spanish Trag, 1. 15 in Kyd's Wks. (1901) 343 
Vntill that age wilh siluered Tmires My aged head had oaer- 
spred. 1620 T, Peyton Glass of Time 1. 50 The dores 
thereof of siluer'd Pearle most white. 1622 Drayton Poly- 
olb. xxvi. 260 Not Ancum’s siiveied Eel exceedeth that of 
Trent, c 1743 Francis tr. Horace, See, Poem 169 Indulge 
the waning Days Of silver'd Age with placid Ease. 170a 
A. Young Trav, in France zo The amazing frame of the 
Pyrenees, rearing their silvered head far above the clouds. 
1853 M. Arnold Scholar Gypsy xxii, Brushing through, By 
night, the silver'd blanches of the glade. i86r w. F. 
Collier Hist, Eng. Lit. 41 The thinly silvered scalp of 
weak old age. 1897 Watts-Dunton Aylwin 11. v. That 
love-dream on the dear silvered sands, 
f 8. Of sounds 1 Sweet- or silver-toned. 06 s .— 1 
1642 H. More Song of Soul 11. App. 66 If an Harper 
harped in the Moon, Iiis silvered sound would touch our 
tickled ear. 


Silveren(e, obs. forms of Silvern. 

Si lverer. [f. Silveb s>. + -eb 1.] One who 
silvers, esp. one who pi actises silvering or silver- 
plating as a trade. 

1598 Florio, Inargentatore , a siluerer of any thing. 1706 
J. Stevens Eng .- Sp . Diet., A silverer, argentadtr, 1839 
Ure Diet, Arts 1138 Among the metals, copper or brass 



SILVERETTE. 

sire those on which the silverer most commonly operates. 
1897 A Hiatt's Syst. Med. II. 931 'l’he silverers used to suffer 
considerably from mercurialism. 

Silver ette. [€ Silver sb.] A fancy breed of 
domestic pigeon ; a bird belonging to this breed. 

1870 L. Wright Pigeon Keener 174 Silverettes have silver 
shoulders, with white bars edged with black only, tail grey, 
with the usual spots. 

Silver-eye(s) : see Silver so. 2 i c, d. 

Silver fir. [Silvbb sb.] 

X, A tall species of fir {Abies or Puea pectrnata ), 
native to southern and central Europe and some 
parts of Asia, introduced into Britain in the 1 ?th 
century and extensively used for planting. 

The bark of the young tree is of a silvery grey, and the 
leaves have two broad white lines on the under-surface, 

1707 Mortimer flush 365 Firs are of several sorts,, .but 
the best sort both for Beauty and Timber, is that which they 
call the Silver-Fir. 1780 Emmerich Paresis xx. 78 There 
are thi ee species of Needle Wood or Firs i the Norway Fir, 
the Scotch Fir, and the Silver Fir. xti* Planting (y,. U. K.) 

&q The specimens of the silver fir (Finns ptcca) at Blair 
Adam .. are remarkable for size and symmetry. j88a 
Garden 23 Dec. 548/2 The Silver Fir is a majestic tree 
either singly or in clump. . .. 

attrib. *871 Kingsley At Last vu, Among the high 
Silver-fir forests of the Pyrenees. _ 
b. A tree belonging to this species. 

1789 Trans, Sue. Arts 1 . 72 The greatest number of Silver 
Firs. 189a Gardener's Ghron. 37 Aug. 251/1 Some fine 
Silver Firs are hei e, one over 100 feet in height, 

2 . Applied to various other species of fir, usually 
with distinctive epithets ([see quots.). 

The * silver firs’ are sometimes classed under the genus 
Picea , and the * spruce firs ’ under A hies. 

1834 Audueon Ornith. 11.426 The Balsam or Silver Ftr.. 
is abundant in the State of Maine. *874 Stewart & Brandis 
Flora N. West India 528 Abies 1 Vcbbiana, ..Hi mnlaynn 
Silver Fir. 1879 F.ncycl. Brit. IX. 225/1 The Silver Fh of 
Canada (P.balsamea ) . . furnishes the 1 Canada balsam * used 
in medicine. 1880 Bicssey Botany 412 The Giant Silver 
Fir, A.grctudh, of Oregon and California. 

Silver-fish. Also silver flsh. [Cf. Du. zilvcr- 
visch, G. silberfisch.] 

X. One of various silver-coloured fishes found in 
different parts of the world. 

*703 Dam her Voy. Ilf! t, 26 Mullets, Snappers, Silver- 
fish, Garfish. 171a E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 342 The Silver 
Fish is smooth, broad, and thin; of a shining Pearl, or 
Silver Colour. 1731 Medley Ko lien's Cape G. Hope II. 
203 The fish at the Cape call'd Silver-Fish is of the shape 
of a carp. 1745 P. Thomas Jrnl, Anson's Voy. 195 The 
Fish they call the golden and silver Fish, that aie found in 
divers Provinces [of China]. 1748 Anson's Voy. 11. i. 125 
We caught.. maids, silver fish, congers. 185a Gordon in 
Zoologist X. 3458 Common Sea Bream.. .In 1849 many were 
caught by the fishermen, who gave them the name of 
‘SilTei-fish 1 . 1884 Goode Nat. Hist. Aquai. Anim. fin 
The Tarpum ..is the ‘SUvei-Fish’ of Pensacola. 1888 
Stearns in Goode A nier. Fishes 407 The Silver fish or 
Grande Ecaille, is common eveiy where on the Gulf coast. 

2 . An insect of the genus Lepisma , esp. L. sac- 
charina or domestica ; a bristletail or spnngtail. 

1855 Lardner's Museum Sci. q Art VI. 62 A little insect, 
Yulgaily called the silver-fish , or the silver-lady,, .usually 
found in damp and mouldy cupboards, and in old wood-work. 
1879 Jefferies Wild Lift 06 Some tall volume which he 
. .bent over with such delight, heedless of dust and silver- 
fish and the gathered odour of yeais. *893 Academy 7 Oct. 
292/1 The pest of all book lovers, the ‘ silver-fish ' or 1 silver 
coloured book-worm* . 

Silver-foil. [Silver sb. 8.] Also silver foil. 
Silver beaten out thin; silver-leaf. 

1439-40 Norwich. Sacrist’s Roll (MS)., Pro thurificacione 
. . cum syl verfoile circumsparso. 1499 in T. Sharp Dissert. 
Coo. Myst. (1825) 35 For colours and gold foyle & sylver 
foyle for iiij capps. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Argenteus , 
Aigenteum folium , siluerfoile. 1685 Cole in Ray's Lett. 
(1718) 197 Some.. covered with a superficies as thin, and 
exactly of the Colour of silver Foil. 183s Partington's 
Brit. Cycl. Arts II. 695/1 While the Tirtist draws the pnper 
from between the silver foil and the glass. 1883 Hardwich 
Phologr. Cheat, 103 To illustrate its action in that par- 
ticular,.. place pieces of silver-foil in two test-tubes. 

Silver-footed, a, poet. [f. Silver j/a 17, after 
the Homeric apyvponeta as an epithet of Thetis.] 
Having silvery feet ; white-footed. Often fig. 

1620 Middleton & Rowley World Tost at Tenuis Induct. 
34 By her side The silver-footed Thamesis doth slide. 2646 
G, Daniel Poems Wks. (Grosart) I. 94 Yet Silver-footed 
Peace may blesse our feilds. 1685 Dryben Sylvie II. so By 
silver footed Thetis thou wert won For fieice Achilles. *718 
Pore Iliad XVI. 702 Who, chas'd for Mutder thence, a 
Suppliant came To Peleus, and the silver-footed Dame. 
1747 Mallet Amyntor 4. Theodora Wks, 1759 1 . 124 The 
silver-footed dews. 1818 Keats Endym. m. 31 The 
ministring stars.. Waiting for silveisfooted messages. *870 
Bryant Iliad 1 . 1. 30 The silver-footed Thetis has contrived 
To oerpersuade thee. 

Silver gilt. Also silver-gilt. 

1 . Gilt silver or silverware. 

14*1 in E. E. Wills (t88a) 50 Also I bequeth to Ionet 
Knolles a stondyng cuppe of siluer gilte couered. *487 
Boston Lett. III. 4(>3 A playn standing cupp of silver gilt. 
*533 Act 34 Hen, VIII, c. is No man snail weare,.any 
maner aglettes, buttons, broches of golde or silver gilte 
1583STUBBES Amt. Alms. 11. (188a) 23 Some will not sticke 
to sell you siluer gilt for gold, ,1684 Evelyn Diary in Dec., 
Cover d withchaines of silver gilt. 1844 A. P. de Lisle in E. 
^ L . vu -”3 l In sacristy is the shrine 

of St. Engelbert made of silver gilt. 1886 Guide Exhib. 
Galleries Brit. M us. 1 :8a A group of horsemen attd prostrate 
figure, beaten out m silver gilt. Found at Perugia 
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fig. 187* M. Collins Marg. <fr Merck. I. iv. 133 Amy., 
was pure gold * Angelina . . was only silver-gilt, 
b. attrib. or as adj . Made of silver gilt. 

1705 Land, Gas. No. 4099/1 The Envoy was served in 
Silver-Gilt Plate. 184a Lover Ilandy Andy xlvu, lie 
sported a silver-gilt snuff-box which was presented to him. 
1895 Jewitt & Hope Corporation Plate 1 . 240 The earliest 
pieces in point of date are the magnificent silver-gilt iosc- 
water disn and ewer. ^ 

2 . An imitation of gilding, consisting of suver- 
foil varnished with a yellow lacquer. 

1891 in Cent. Diet. 

So t Silver-gilted a. Obs. 

1560-1 Will of M. Bisset (Somerset IIo.), My silver gilted 
caul with chnins. 

Silver-glance. Also silver glance, [ad. G. 

silbcrglanz : sec Glance sbfi] A variety of silver 
ore ; argenlite. 

1805 R. Jameson Min. II. 155 Silver-glance, . .Colour daik 
blackish lead-grey. 1808 Ibid. III. 267 Silver-glance. .is 
one of the most common anti abundant of the silver-ores. 
1856 Dana Min. (ed. 3) 94 Silver Glance , . , when purr, con- 
sists of 86-5 parts of silver, and sy$ parts of sulphur.. 1877 
Raymond Statist. Mines § Mining 014 The metallic din- 
tents are. .itiby silver, brittle silver, and sulphide of silver 
or silver-glance. 

Silver grain. Also silver-grain. [Silver 
sb. and Grain sb . 1 15.] (See quot. 1882.) 

x8oi [see Grain sb. 1 15]. 183* Planting 8 in Lib. Vstf. 
Kn ., Hush. Ill, The wood of the elm. .is distinguished by 
having the medullary lays, or silver grain, equal, and not 
crowded. 1858 Carpenter I 'eg. Phys. § 99 The thin plates 
which they form. .are known to cnrpenteij. and cabinet- 
makers as the silver grain. 188a Vines tr. Sacks’ Hot. 131 
If a thick stem is split longitudinally, the rays have the 
appearance, in many close woods, of glistening bands (the 
'Stiver-grain'), liaversing the prosenchymatous woody 
tissue in a radial direction, 1 

Silver grass. Also silver-grass, [cf. G. 
silbergrasi] One or other of various species of | 
grass, esp. : a. The striped or ribhon-grass. b. , 
The Australasian grasses Danthonia pallida , and 
Poa empitosa. Also e. dial. The silverweed. 1 

ifioa R. Surfi.et Countrie Farms it. xlii. 261 Silimr-grnsse 
(so called, because the lcaues doe resemble .siluer on the 
backe side) doth delight in a moist and grnssie gtound. 1633 
T. Johnson Gerarde’s Herbal 18 Round headed Siluer- 
grasse. At the top of the stalks,. there. grow two or three 
lound heads consisting of soft and white downie threds. 
Ibid,, The heade of this (which I haue thought good to 
call Siluer-grasse). 1854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss., 
Silver-grass, striped grass; common in gardens. 1889 
Maiden Useful Plants 8a Danthonia pallida, ..Silver 
Grass. 1893 Wiltsh, Gloss, *44 Silver-fern or Silver-grass, 
Potent! lla A nset itta. 

Silver-grey, a. and sb, [Silver sb. 19.] 

A. adj. Of a silvery or silver-flecked grey 
colour ; also, having silvery grey hair. 

1607 Barissted Mirrha (1876) 22 You blushing girles.and 
parents siluer-gray. 1686 Lend. Gan, No. 2121/4 Lost n 
fine large silver grey Mare. 1785 Smkllie Bufion’s Nat. 
Hist. (1791) VII. 272 The silver-gray fox of North America 
. . is the isatis. 1810 Sporting Mag. XXXVI. xoa A silver- 
grey cock belonging to Mr. John Angood. 1857 DuffeRin 
Lett. High Lat . (ed, 3) 268 The silver-grey ridges of gneiss 
and mica slate that hem in the Nordland shore. 1897 hi ary 
Kingsley IV. Africa 177 Wreaths and clouds of silver-gray 
mist. 

B, sb. a. A silvery grey colour. 

17XJ tr, Pomct's Hist, Drugs 1 . 16 These little Insects., 
ate of a Silver Grey. 170* Burns The Posie v, The haw. 
thorn . . wi* it's locks o' siller grey. 1864 Tennyson The 
Ringlet 6 Never chilling touch of Time Will turn it silver, 
gray. 1907 Mabel Peacock Lincolnshire Rhymes 43 Be- 
cause his hair has caught A touch of silver.gray. 

b. US. Politics, (See q«ot. 1859.) 

X856 Household Wds. 9 Aug. 86 Silver-gray. .politically 
means a woishipper of the past, — a hoary-headed conserva- 
tive. 1859 Bartlett Did. Amen (ed. 2), Silver Grays. 
This term oiiginated in the State of New York, and was 
applied to the conservative poition of the Whig party... It 
was observed that many were men whose locks were sif vei ed 
by age, which chew forth theremarkfrom someone present, 

1 1 here go the .silver giays 1 ’ 

o. A variety of Dorking fowl having silvery 
grey plumage. 

1889 E. Brown Poultry 45 Silver Greys. — This is perhaps 
the most beautiful of all the Doi king tribe. 

Silver-haired, a. [-Silver sb. 17.] 

1 . Having hair silvered with age. Also fig. 

*665 Sir T. Herbert T?av. (iCjj) 148 Such, .as 'have a 

due esteem of Silvei-hair'd Antiquity. x8x8 Scott Hrt. 
Mtdl.j<\n, The same tall, thin, silver-haired turnkey, whom 
he had seen on the preceding evening. 1890 'R. Boldre- 
wood Col. Reformer (x8gr) 147 He made the acquaintance 
of mote than one silver haiied pioneer. 

2. Having hair naturally of a silvery colour. 

xSqt Land. Gas. No, 1301/4 Mounted upon nbrown silver- 

haired Gelding. 1766 Compl. Fanner s.v. Rabbit, The 
skins of the silver-haired ones [rabbits] sell better than any 
other. 1827 Griffith tr. Cuvier V. «6 Simia Lagothrix 
Canus (Silver-haired Monkey). 1836 Sir G. Head Home 
1 our 218 Rablms. .of a descuption called by the poulterers 
silver-ban ed , that is to say black with a sprinkling of 
white hairs, more or less. X893 Lydekkrr Roy. Nat. Hist. 
I. 279 The silver-haiied bat has the most northern range 
of any Amei ican species. 

Silver-beaded, a, [Silver a. 17.] 

1 . *= Silver-haired i. 

1 ^ os ? Melic. 128 Silver-headed age, which 

bows The back. 1797-1805 S. & Ht. Lee Canterb. T. 1 . 
378 A silver-headed domestic.. stood near. 1848 Dickens 
JJonwey xxx, The silver-headed butler had withdrawn. 
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2 . Headed with silver. 

*759 Sterne Tr, Shandy r. x, Garnished with a double 
row of silver-headed studs. 

Silver-hilted, a. [.Silver sb. 17.] Of a 
sword : Having the hilt of .silver, 
xoo* in Thorpe lift. Attgl. Sax. (1865) S 44 Twa soulful- 
hiked swecml. 159® J- Davies lipigr. n, A silver -hilled 
rapier by his side. 1690 Liu hull Uric/ A el. (1857) 11. 
,u Our men.. found auumg them so silver hiltod swords. 
1842 Borrow Bible in Spain xl, The fmnuns Shepimid. . 
when lie appeared in public generally wore a stlvc-i -liiltrd 
.sword nt his side. X887 Morris Odyssey x. a(u My w.u* 
sword silver-hilted. 

Silveriness. [f. Silvery a. i -nkhh.] Silwiy 
quality or character. 

t'f. Sc- * Silferieness, richness in regard to money' in 
Jamieso nStippl. (1825). 

1856 M eh km 111 S/iav. Shagpal 352 None of earth i\ete 
like to them in sil vet iness. e *875 Cassell's Nat. It nt. Ill- 
mi A foui tit excels in the silveriness of his vuue. 1885 
JJ eslnwrl. Gn~. 17 Oct. a/x Salmon, whose wlvcmu- s h.ul 
vanished by a month or two's> living in the fresh wutet . 

Si lvering, vbl. sb. [f. Silver v. + -uru ] .j 

1 . The action of the vh. in various senses. 

1738 Chamm.ks Cyd. s.v. Paper, Silvering of paper, as it 
is called, is another .secret mm mg the Chinese, practised 
[etc.], 1753 ( itambers' Cyd, Suppl. App. s.v., Silvering, .is .1 
species of gilding. 18*5 J. Nicholson Opciat. Median! 
728 To plate Imoking-tflasses.— This tut is eiiuiieously 
termed silvering. 1839 Ure Did. Aits 59a The silvetiu,; of 
plane mirrois consists in applying a layer of tin full alhnid 
witli mercuiy to their jRisterior stnf.ice, X883 detenu M, 
60/a ( In .some oi ensions the silvering has been done at night, 
b. attrib., as silvering bath , process, room, 

*855 Or Vs Ciicle Si i,, Prat I. Cheat, 13 Any of the well- 
known silvering compositions. Ibid. 4t Iron boilers,. in 
close proximity to the silvering-room. 187* K. Shin IVoU- 
shop Rcc. Ser. 1. 171/2 If the pieces., are plunged into a 
gilding or silvering bath. 

2 . 1 oner. Silver plating; a coating of silver, 
silver nitrate, or quicksilver, 

*7»o Tatter No. 245 r a A stiver checse-toasler with tlnee 
tongues, nn ebony linmllc, mid silvering at the end. 1753 
Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. App. s.v., The quick-silver thus 
laid on.. will make a fine silvering. 1833 Baiimai.e 
Mannf. xvi. (ed. 3) 149 If the silvering is injured, it tali,, 
lie re-silvered. 1873 li. SroN Wcnhshop Ree, Ser. J. 
Should n first silvering not lie found sufficiently <1 (liable,,, 
apply a second or thud coat. 

Silvering, ppl a. [f. Silver v. 4 -ixu -.] 
That silvers ; making or becoming silvery, 
x8ox Southey Thalaba vi. xxiv, The very light came cool'd 
through silvering panes Of pearly shell. x8%8 Mu man 
Samor 264 Eamont..Went laughing down in sunny silver, 
ing course. 1873 G. C. Davies Mount, iq Mere iv. 94 lie- 
neath the silvering willows. 

Si lverish, a. tare. [f. Silver sb. 4 -ikii,] 
Siiver-hucd, silvery ; f containing silver. 


silverish Hue. 1890 Harper's Mag. Oct. 739/1 Hi, t*>r 
were a bright silverish blue. 

Si lverism. [f. Silver sb.+ -ism.] Thcjtoliey 
of adopting a silver standard for coinage. 

1895 Forum Feb. 674 The panic of 189; was due Ut two 
social crazes— silverism and pioiectionisin. 1896 IVtdm. 
Gas. 14 July 9/2 The Chicago Corn om ion has-.iarrmii 
Silverism to a reckless extreme. 

Silverist. rare. = next. 

X879 Madras Mail 5 Dec, 3 The. .Yankee, who thought 
he had converted the great Chancellor from the evil of Ins 
golden ways, and made him a silverist, 

SiTverite. Chiefly J 7 ..V. [f. Silver sb. 4- -itk.J 
Ait advocate of a silver monetary standard. 

x886 Science VII, 2C7 The attempt is made to cast a stur 
upon the ‘ silverites ’ by calling tliem inflatiuiiiMs, ,893 
Nation 28 Apr. 313/2 The silverites contribute to (lie g,n< ty 
of nations from time to time. 

Srlverize, v, rare. [f. Silver sh. + -uu.] 
trims. To silver ; to treat with a preparation (»1 


silver ; to render silvery in colour. 


,833 

Ped.Misc. 29 He had glar'd the streamlet o’ei,..Aiid wl- 
verts d the liow’r. 1864 W’r us 1 i r s.v. Sihvdse, This word 
and its dei ivalives are inui h used by photographers in trier- 
ence to daguerreotype plates ; as, a sllveii/ed plate. 

Silver lead. Also silver-lead. 

+ 1 . A composition of lead and tin. Obs. 

lfcx Holland Pliny II. 517 There is another denise to 
sophisticate tin, to wit, by mixing white and biotic h-ud 
one with another.., and this maslen some call at this day, 
Miuer lead or argentine. 

2 . Silver in combination with lead, esp. iu the 
form of ore. Chiefly attrib. 

x86o Pjesse Lab. Client. Wonders to Small portion* are 
also obtained from the silver-lead mines of ‘Old England 
1877 Raymond Statist. Mines 4 ■ Min. s ? 7 The mine-,., 
possess as much.. value as tlune of any other silver-lead 
camp on the coast. 1B79 Cassell's Teihn. Fdttc. IV. \u>t 
A button of silver lead is the result. Ibid., The assay of 
silver lead ores. ' ’ 

Silver-leaf. Also silver leaf. [Silver jAI 
1 . Silver beaten out thin ; silver-foil, 

r, I £ 8 vS U ‘T- rs Cy j 1 ' that the Gold-beaters 

have reduced into fine, thin Leaves, to be used by Gildn >, 

silver if ff't <c ^. aJ , V - 3 J 3 o/r In th» manner 
silver-leaf is fixed and burnished unon brass in the mnbitur 
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some others, the hammer is again resorted to after the 
metals have been rolled. 1875 Knight Diet, Mech, 995/2 
A yellow, transpaient varnish spread over silver-leaf to give 
it the appearance of*gold. 
b- A single piece of this. 

1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Couch, The Gilders use Couch 
for the Quantity of Gold or Silver Leaves applied on the 
Metals in gilding or silvering. 1759 G. Smith Laboratory 
1 . 195 You may lay on the gold or silver leaves with brandy. 
1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 1240 A silver leaf is sometimes laid 
over the knots in superior work. 

2 . A tree or plant having silvery leaves, as the 
white poplar. Also attrib ., having silvery leaves. 

1846-50 A. Wood Class-bk. Sot. 507 Abele or Silver-leaf 
Poplar. _ 1881 Gentl. Mag. Jan. 66 Silver-leaf iron-bark 
country is always In high repute for grazing. 1889 Maiden 
Useful PI. 363 A cacia pendula, . . Boree, or Silver-leaf Boree. 

3 . local. Some disease or blight in plants. 

1890 Blackmore Kit 4 Kitty. III. ii. 27 Blister in a 
peach, or silver-leaf, or shanking in grapes. 

Silver-leaved, a. Also -leafed. [Silver sb. 
17.] Having silvery leaves. 

1731 Miller Card. Diet. s.v. Coronilla, Silver-leav’d.. 
Colutea of Candia. 1822 Hortns A nglii its II. 231 A. Barba 
Jovis. Silvei-leaved Anthyllis, or Jupiter's Beard. 1831 
Tennyson in Gem 131 With, .droopingdafifodilly, And silver- 
leaved lily, . . I wove a crown. x88x Gentl. Mag. Jan. 66 The 
silver-leafed vaiiety[of iron-bark trees] is more ornamental 
than useful. 1889 Maiden Useful Plants 492 Eucalyptus 
melanophloia , . . Silver-leaved Ironbark. 

Si lverless, a. Also 8-9 Sc. siller-, [f. Silver 
sb. + -less.] Without money ; having no money. 

£1325 Pal. Songs (Camden) 324 Voiz of clerk is sielde 
i-herd at the Court of Rome, ..silverles if he come. 1393 
Langl. P. PI. C. x. irg He sente hem forth seluerles in a 
somer garnement. 1737 Ramsay Sc. Prov. (1750) 14 A siller- 
less man gangs fast thro' the market. 1818 Scott Hrt. 
Midl.xxx 1, Ye maunna gang this wilfu’ gate sillerless, come 
o't what like, a 1837 Nicoll Poems (1842) 96 Folk siller- 
less may ca’ us, — We ha’e unco little gear. 

Silver-like, a. [f. Silver sb. + -like.] Re- 
sembling silver in colour or substance. 

x6ix Cotgr., Argcntin, argentine, siluerie, of siluer, 
siluerlike. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk tj- Sclv. 131 A roping, 
tough, silver-like thread of seed. 1684 Lister in JPMt. 
Trans. XIV. 745 Sand.. with Mica of.. Silver like, Gold 
like [particles]. 1849 D. Campbell Inorg. Cltem. 133 Cal. 
cium is a white silver-like metal, 1900 Academy 30 June 
556/1 Silver-like his naked limbs. 

Silverling. Now arch. [ad. G. silberling 
(OHG. silabarling), Du. zilverling.] A shekel. 

1526 Tindall Acts xix. xg They counted the price of them 
and founde it fifty thousande silverlynges. 1535 Cover- 
dale Isaiah vii. 23 Though there be a thousand vynes in 
one, and were solde for a thousand siluerlinges. 01392 
Marlowe Jew of Malta i, Here haue I purst their paltry 
siluerlings. *641 J. Thappe Theol. Theol. Ep. Ded. A 4, 
Every of them for the fruits thereof, was to brine a thousand 
silverlings. *740 Pococke Theol. IVks. II. 120/1 These are 
called Cesaphim, pieces of silver, or Silverlings. 1873 
Kingsbury in Speaker's Comment. IV. 698/2 At least two 
hundred silverlings should be theirs. 

Srlverly, adv. [f. Silver sb. + -ly 2.] 

1 . With a silvery appearance or colour. 

1595 Siiaks, John v. ii. 46 Let me wipe off this honourable 
dewe, That siluerly doth progresse on thy cheekes. x8x8 
Keats Endym. r. 541 This river. . begins to progress silverly 
Around the western border of the wood. 1844 Mrs. Brown- 
ing Drama Exile 1397 Ask, if I caught not fair and silverly 
His blessing. X871 R. Browning Pr. Hohenstiel 1144 On 
you glide Silverly till you reach the summit edge, Then over. 

2 . With a silvery sound. 

173a C. Smart Omniscience of Supreme Being 7 Cherubic 
Gratitude, whose voice To pious ears sounds silverly so 
sweet. 1820 Keats Hyperion 11. 128 When other har- 
monies, stopt short, Leave the dinn’d air vibrating silverly. 
x888 Mrs. H. Ward R. Elsmere 368 Midnight 1 the sounds 
rolled silverly out. 

Silver mine : see Silver sb. 9. 

Silvern, (sidvatn), a. Now poet, and arch . 
Forms: a. 1 seol(o)fren, seolfryn, selfren, 3 
selvren; I aeolfern, 3 aeoluern, 4 seluern. 
/ 3 . 1 syl(o)£ren, silfren, 5 sylvryn; 4-5 syl-, 
silueren(o, 5 oil-, silueryn, siluera(a, 6-7 sil- 
verae, 6- silvern. [OE. seolfren, siljren, etc,, 
= OFris. selvirn, MDu. sil-, selverijn , sitlveren 
(Da. zilveren, dial, zulveren), OS. silu-, silotrin 
(MLG. sulveren, LG. sitlvem, silvern ), OHG. 
silbartn , silbertn (G. silbern), Goth, silubreins : 
see Silver sb. and -ek 4 .] 

1 , Made of silver ; consisting of silver. 
a. e888 K. /Elfrkd Boeth. xxxiv. § 8 pagyldenan stanas, 
& pa seolfrenan. a goo O, E. Martyrol. 29 Aug,, Hi 
plegodon mid gyldenum applum on selfrenum disce. a 1122 
O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1070, Hi namen psere twa 
gildene serines & ix seolferne. 0x203 Lay, 22783 pa bollen 
seoluerne mid wine iuulled. 0x283 in Anglia IV. 194 Mid 
selvrene stikke me shal gold graven, 0 1330 Leg. Rood 29 
pat he wuste bi pe seluerne byje. 

/ 3 . a 1000 Boeth. Meir. xxi. 21 Gylden maom, sylofren 
sincstan. a X300 Cursor M. 6145 pe folk of israel to boru 
Asked silueren vessel sere. 1382 Wyclif Gen. xlv. 22 To 
Beniamyn he jaf thre hundrya silueren pens. 1420 E. E. 
Wills (1882) 42 My Sylvryn Gyrdyll to Thomas Pertnale. 
1397 A. M. tr. Guillem ean's Fr. Chirurg. 26/3 In the which 
wound, we must impose a silvern or goulden pipe. 16x6 J. 
Lanf. Contn. Saris T. vn. 227 White silverne swoord, and 
in his handa pike, 1863 Grosart Small Sine (ed. 2) 37 Not 
a bell, silvern or golden, out was ‘ holy *. 1897 F. Thompson 
New Poems 70 Make me chainlets { silvern, golden. 

fig, 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. m. lii, As the Swiss Inscrip- 
tion says: Sprechen ist silbern Scfmeigen at golden 
VOL. IX, 


(Speech is silvern, Silence is golden). x868 Silent Hour i. 
4 Speech is, after all, not lhe silvern but the golden thing, 
when rightly used. 

b. Silvern wedding, = silver wedding (Silver 
sb. 21). 

1880 Daily Telegr. 29 Dec. 5/4 Silvern Weddings are 
celebrations of tolerably frequent occunence nowadays. 

2 . Silver-coloured, rare. 

1885 Harper's Mag Apr. 815/2 Silvern as a silver bream. 
1885 O. Crawfurd Woman's Reputation i, The little Ring- 
wood brook. a silvern thread amid the gieen meadow-land. 

Silverness, nonce-wd. [f. Silver sb. + -ness.] 
The essential quality of silver. 

1862 F. Hall Hindu Philos, Syst. 168 Instead of perceiving 
nacreness, he transfers the silverness.. to the nacre lying in 
his sight. 

Silver ore. Also silver-ore. [Silver sb.] 
An ore containing silver. Dark red silver ore , 
pyrargyrite. Light red silver ore , pioustite. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 16 Engelonde is vol inot. .Of seluer 
or & of gold, c 1323 Pol, Songs (Camden) 338 He fareth in 
a while as thouh he hadde silver ore. CX330 in Horstm. 
Altengl, Leg. (1881) 150 Men pat soght for siluer ore, Within 
pe erth so gun pai crepe. Ibid., Oper mynours peder fore 
For to seke pam syluer ure. 14. . Voc. in Wr.-Wnlcker 
596 Mineria, a myne vel Ore.., as. .syluer ore, etc. 1434 
Rolls of Parlt. V. 272 Many mynes of silver oures. 1670 
Pettus F odium Reg. 2 The Metal which is digged ftom 
those Veins is called Oar, as Silver oar. 1789 J. Williams 
Min. Kingd. I. 257 The cobalt was last of all cut out below 
by silver ore. 1796 Kirwan Elern. Min. (ed. 2) II. 122 Red 
Silver Ore. — This species is denominated Red chiefly from 
the colour of its streak. 1803 R. Jameson Min. II. 177 
Black Silver-Ore. .. Colour iron-black. 1834-6 Encycl. 
Meirop. (1845) VIII. 414/1 Silver ores, properly so called, 
are very rare in England. 1837 Dana Mm. 417 Brittle Silver 
Ore, L-unites rhombicus. ibid. 423 Flexible Silver Ore, 
Elasmites rhomboideus. 1877 Raymond Statist. Mines % 
Min. 443 , 1 have roasted nearly four thousand tons of silver- 
ore during the past year. 

Silver paper. Also silver-paper. 

1 . A fine white tissue-paper. 

1817 Byron Beppo Ivii, The. .frontispiece of a new Maga- 
zine, . . Colour’d, and silver paper leaved between That and 
the title-page, 1831 Mayhew London Lab. I. 374/1 Those 

f own-pieces, .are almost as thin as silver-paper. XB73 Miss 
Iroughton Nancy II. 246 As if I had just emerged from 
the manifold silver papers of a bandbox. 

attrib. 1834 Mrs. Gaskell North <$• South Hi, The pear, 
which he had delicately peeled in one long strip of silver- 
paper thinness. 

2 . Paper covered with silver-foil. 

1873 Knight Diet. Mech. 2x86/1. 

3 . Phot. Paper sensitized with a silver solution. 
1898 H. Maclean Photogr. Print. Process xvi. 139 Those 
known as silver papers, such as gelatino-chlonde, collodio- 
chloride, albumenised, and bromide papers. 

Silver plate. Also silver-plate. 

1 . A thin flat piece of silver. 

1326 Tindale Matt, xxvii. 5 And he cast doune the syl- 
ver plates in the temple and departed. 1363 Homilies n. 
Agst. Idolatry 1. F fj, Shall the goldsmyth couer hym with 
golde and caste hym into a fourme of syluer plates? 1728 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. Silver, A Tincture of Silver [made] by 
dissolving thin Silver Plates.. in Spirit of Nitre. 1797 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XV. 37/a The ring, .is first tinned, ana 
then the silver-plate is gently hammered upon it. 1843 
A thenteum 203 The delicately sensitive film which is formed 
on the silver plate in the Daguerreotype process. 1865 
Chambers's Encycl. VII. 509/1 The sensibility of the silver 
plate was still further increased by Mr. Goddard, 
b. A silver dish in the form of a plate. 

17x0 Tatler No. 245 F 2 A broad brimmed flat silver plate 
for sugar with Rhenish wine. 

2 . collect. Vessels or utensils made of silver. 
x6xo Holland Camden’s Brit. (1637) 184 Pewter vessels 
..compared with silver plate. 01x633 Gouge Comm. Heb. 
xiti. x As silver-plate cleared is counted new, so this Com- 
mandment. X7X7 Ramsay Elegy on Luchy Wood iv, Her 
peuther glanc'd . . Like siller plate. X83X-4 Tomlinson's 
Cycl. Useful Arts (1867) II. 53X/X The alloy of silver and 
copper used . . for the manufacture of silver-plate. x86x * 
Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 45 < Round the apartment, .was dis- 
played in close array the silver and pewter plate. 

Comb. 1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 469 Areta, his siluer plate 
keeper. 

Silver-scaled, a. [f. Silver sb. ij\] Having 
silvery scales. 

1430-40 Lydg. Bochas vm.xxv. (1558) 18 Bryght siluer scaled 
domageth the dragon, c 1430 — Secrees 671 Whysperyng 
tounges of taast moost serpentyn, Silvir scalyd whoos mouth 
is ful of blood. 1313 Douglas AEneid xir. Prol. 55 The 
syluer scalyt fyschis on the greit. 1633 Walton Angler i. 
37 The silver-scaled fish that softly swim Within the sweet 
brooks chrystal, watry stream. 1827 Scott Htghl. Widow 
v, Will the ocean afford you the silver-scaled salmon of the 
Awe? x86x W. F, Collier Hist, Eng, Lit. 403 A silver- 
scaled twenty-pounder. 

Silversmith, (srlvarsmip). [f. Silver sb. 
Cf. MDu. silver-, stiver-, sulversmit (Du. zilver- 
smid), OHG. silbir-, silbersmit (G. silberschmied), 
Sw. silfversmed ; ON. silfrsmiSr, MSw. silfsmi}er.\ 
A worker in silver ; one who makes silverware. 

a 1000 Colloq. JElfric in Wr..Wulcker 09 Ic hiebbe. .isene- 
smijjas, goldsmiji, seolforsmiji. 1382 wyclif Wisd. xv. 9 
That me spute with gold smythis, and siluer smythis. 1334 
Tindale A cts xix. 24 Demetrius, a silversmyth [1326 gold- 
smyth], which made silver schrynes for Diana. 1706 
Phillips (ed. 6), Silversmith, one that makes all sorts of 
Silver and Gold-Plate. 1794 Ld. Auckland Corr. (1862) 
III. 250 , 1 wrote to you on the 9th of this month a sort of 
silversmith’s letter. *827 Southey Hist. Penins. War II. 
476 Silversmiths were forbidden to purchase any articles in 


I silver. 1879 Cassell's Techn, Educ. IV. 146 The productions 
ofthe silversmith are principally the result of hammering. 

1 Silver-tongued, a. [f. Silver sb. 17.] Having 
a pleasant or melodious utterance ; sweet-spoken ; 
eloquent. 

1592 Nashe P. Penilesse Wks. (Grosait) II. 61 Siluer. 
tongu’d Smith, whose well tun’d stile hath made thy death 
the generall teares of the Muses. r6x8 Vicars Commend 
Verses in Sylvester's Wks, (Grosait) 1 . 10/2 Admired Silver- 
Tongued Sylvester. 1713 Warder True Amazons 17 
Relying too much upon the silver-tongued Viigil. 1B27 
Pollok Course of Time vn. (1860) 178 Silver-tongued Hope 
Promised another harvest. 1831 D. J errold St. Giles xv. 
150 He— good, silver-tongued man— heeded not the miser- 
able jest. 

Silver-tree. Also silver tree. 

1. A tree with, silvery lanceolate leaves ( Lenca - 
dendron argenteuvi), native to Cape Colony. 

1731 Medley Kolben's Cape G. Hope II. 224 The Silver 
Tree. . .These trees., are, particularly, much seen about 
Constantia. 1785 G. Forster tr. Sparrman’s Voy. Cape G. 
Hope (1786) I. 32 The silver-tree, as it is called, exhibited 
the whole year throughout its glossy white, or silver gray 
leaves. 1845-50 Mrs. Lincoln Led. Bot. 145 The Silver- 
tree (Protea argentea) has soft leaves resembling satin, of a 
silver colour. 1893 K. Sanborn S. California 159 To S. 
Africa they are indebted for the silver tree. 

2 . A West Indian tree or shrub belonging to the 
genus Eugenia. 

1736 P. Browne Jamaica (1789) 240 The shrubby Pffila- 
delphus, with Myrtle leaves ; or the Silver Tree. . . This little 
tree is frequent in the red hills. 

3 . An Australian forest-tree. 

x88g Maiden Useful PI. 604 Tarrietia argyrodendron,. . 
Silver Tree. 

Silverware. [Silver sb.] Articles, esp. 
tableware, made of silver. 

1860 Ruskin Unto this Last iv. § 57, I very seriously 
inquire why ironware is produce, and silverware is not? 
xBga Gunter Miss Dividends (1893) 17 The supper table 
with its fruit, flowers, crystal, silverware and decorated china. 

Si'lverweed. Also silver-weed, silver weed. 
[Silver sb. Cf. Du. zilverkruid, G. silberkraut.] 

1 . A common wayside plant of the genus Poten- 
tilla (P. anserind) with prostrate rooting stems 
and silvery leaves ; goose-giass or wild tansy. 

1378 Lyte Dodoens 86 This herbe is now called, in 
English Wilde Tansie or Siluer weede. 1603 Timme 
Quersit. hi. 181 Let them be steeped or infused in water of 
siluer weed, called wilde tansey, and of parietory of the 
wall. 1671 Phillips (ed. 3), Silver-weed, an herb called in 
Latin Argentina. 1712 J. James tr. Le Blond's Garden- 
ing 1B7 Silver-Weed, Bull-Rushes, and other aquatick 
Herbs. 178a J. Scott Poet. Whs. 12 Comfry white, and 
hoary silver-weed. 183a Veg. Subst. Food of Man. 182 
Silver-weed.. growing in some parts of Scotland. .in times 
of scarcity made a substitute for bread. 1863 Gardener's 
Chron. 23 May 493 The Silver Weed is a great pest in the 
arable field, and especially where some damp spots remain. 
1880 Jefferies < 7 i!. Estate 129 Underfoot.. the silverweed 
opened its yellow petals. 

2 . (See quols.) 

1796 Withering Brit. PI. II. 326 Sibbaldia proewmbens . . , 
Procumbent Silver-weed. 1848 Craig, Argyreia, Silver- 
weed. An East Indian genus of plants, so named from the 
silvery appearance of their leaves. 

Silver-white, a. and sb. [Silver j 3 .] 

A. adj. Of a silvery whiteness. 

1388 Shake. L.L.L.V. ii. 905 Ladie-smockes all siluer 
white. 17x3 Rowe Lady Jane Grey iv. i, Say thou, whose 
Head is grown thus Silver White. x8xo Crabbe_ Borough 
xiii. 31 His hair all silver-white, Shaking and shining. 1864 
Skeat tr. Uhland’s Poems a Buoyed on clouds all silver- 
white. 

B. sb. 1 , local. The white trout or flnnoc. 

1834 Proc. Bent 1. Nat. Club I. 51 This fish I consider to 
be.. the Silver White of the Tweed tacksmen. 1882 Day 
Fishes Gt. Brit, II. 83 White-salmon .. is locally known as 
. .whiting, phinock, moudie-trout, silverwhite. 

2 . A pure white lead used by artists ; Chinese 
white. 

X875 Knight Did. Mech. 2772/x Kremnitz white, krems 
white, and silver white are synonyms of white-lead. 

Silver wire. Also silver-wire. [Silver sb.] 
Wire made from silver. Also with a and pi. 

14.. Lat.-Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 565 Argentifiluvi , 
sylver wyre. 1728 Chambers Cycl., Silver-Wire, is Silver 
drawn thro’ the Holes of a Wire-drawing-iron, and by this 
Means reduced to the Fineness of a Thread or Hair. 184a 
Penny Cycl. XXII. 21/2 When leaf-silver or fine silver- 
wire is heated by voltaic electricity, it burns with a fine 
green flame, 1879 Encycl. Brit. X. 754/1 The.. silver wire 
being, of course, composed of pure silver. 1884 Knight 
Did. Mech. Suppl. 728/2 A porous jar,. surrounded by a 
silver wire. 

attrib. 1849 Noad Electricity 203 Chloride of silver., 
decomposed by silver-wire poles. 2879 St. George's Hasp. 
Rep. IX. 617 A portion was then removed from, the middle 
line, and the edges united again by silver-wire sutures. 
Hence Silver-wiry a. 

1891 Hardy Tess (1900) 9/2 Elderly women. „ their silver- 
wiry hair and wrinkled faces. 

Silver-wood. [Silver sb.] One or other of 
several West Indian trees and shrubs (see quot. 
1864). 

1693 in Phil. Trans. XVII. 620 The Silver- wood or White- 
wood, called by our Author Leucoxylnm, is by him sup- 
posed the same with the white Brasil. 1723 Sloane 
Jamaica II. 78 Silver-Wood. This tree, .has an almost 
smooth grey hark, with some very white spots on it 1864 
Grisebach Flora Brit. W. Ind. 787/2 Silver-wood, Gvet- 



SILVER-WORK. 

tarda argentea, Zuelnnia fat hides, and Mourirta uryriil- 
loides. 

Silver-work. [Silver sb. Cf. MDu. silver-, 
sulverwerc (Du. zilverwerk), MLG. sulvertoerk , 
-work, MHG. and G. silberwerk .] 

1. Articles made of silver ; silver vessels or orna- 
ments ; silverware, f Also pi. 

1535 Coverpalt: Isaiah xxx. 22 Yf ye destroye the syluer 
workas of yome Idols. 1538 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 
VII. 87 All furnist chaip and ruvell witht silver weik. 1648 
Hexham 11. s.v. Zilver-werck, Plate or Silver-worke to 
serve at a table. 1733 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Silver, 
Silver works, aa spins, wrought hilts, & c. aie boiled in salt, 
alum and argol, to give it a whiteness and clearness. 1820 
Scorr Monast. xvi, Eveiy bit of. .silver wcik have we been 
spoiled of since Pinkie Cleuch. 1899 Daily News 16 May 
8/4 The artificer may be seen nt work in the room in which 
Messrs. Liberty show the silverwork. 

2. A place where silver is smelted. 

1674 Ray Collect. Wds., Smelting Silver no The History 
of these Silver.woiks may be seen in Dr. Fullers Worthies 
of Wales, General, p. 3. 

+ Silverwort. Obs.~° — Silverweed i. 

rfin Florid, Ataucisi, tansie or siluerwort. 

t Silvery, sb. nonce-mi. [f. Silver j 3.] * Silver 
sickness (Silver sb. 21 ). 

1387 Trevisa Hidden (Rolls) III, 335 panne oon of j>e 
peple aide and seide, 1 It is no squynacie but silverie [v,r, 
selvery] that it aillef* 

Silvery (srlvari), a. [f. Silver sb. + -t. Cf. Du. 
sulverich, zilverich, G. silberig.] 

1. Having the hue or lustre of silver. 

x6ii Cotqr., Argentxn, argentine, siluerie. 1704 Petiver 
Gazophyl. 111, § 26 This is a flat edible Fish,.. Silvery above 
and brown below. 174a Pope Dunciad tv. 421 Of all th* 
enamell’d race, whose silv'iy wing Waves to the tepid 
Zephyrs of the spring, Or swims along the fluid atmosphere. 
1796 Twining Trav. India, etc. (1892) 2 His thin silvery 
locks curled round the collar of his old-fashioned.. coat. 

J-. Wilson Isle of Palms 1. 86 While yet the silvery 
glory lies, Above the sparkling foam. 1857 Livingstone 
Trav.S. Africa viii. 167 This bush has fine silvery leaves. 
1886 Rusicin Prceterita L 29a One small bright silvery like- 
ness of a cloud. 

b. Silvery iron, an inferior kind of pig-iron, 
more commonly called while iron. 

i86r Sir W. Fairbairn Iron 67 Under these conditions, it 
makes what is called white or silvery iron. 

2 . a. In names of animals, birds, and fishes, as 
silvery fox, gibbon, gull, uhrew mole j silvery 
gade, hair-tail, salmon (see quots.). 

Also in some names of moths, as silvery arches, broad bar. 
hawk (Rennie, 1832). 

tj8t Pennant Hist. Quadrttp. 1. 241 The *Silvery Fox 
..abound in the wooded eminences in Louisiana. 1827 
GRtEBmi tr. Cuvier II. 44 The Silvery or Black Fox, Ibid. 
368 T he Silvery Fox (Cams Argentatus) is a species which 
has been known for a long time. 1836 Yarrbll Brit. Fishes 
II. 19s The *Silvery Gade, Mottlla argenteola. *88* 
Cassells Nat. Hist. V. 64 The second species (Concilia 
argcutata) is commonly known as the Silvery Gade. 1817 
Griffith tr. Cuvier I. 209 The Ash-coloured or "“Silvery 
Gibbon, also called the Wou Wou. 1871 Cassells Not. 
Hut. 1. 81 A species which is called the Wow-wow, or Sil- 
very Gibbou (Hylobates leneiscus). 1783 Pennant Arctic 
t- ,?• 533 Silvery Gull, Lams argentatus, Gull with a 
white head and neck 0875 Cassells Nat. Hist. IV. 207 
The last-named species.. from its lighter colour is often 
called the Silvery Gull. 1836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes I. 18a 
The Silvery hatrtail, Mchiurus Upturns. 1871 Day 
Brit.l. 154 The hair-tail or silvery hair-tail, 
blade-fish. 1804 Shaw Gen. Zool. V. 1. 63 “Silvery Salmon, 
Sahnp Argentmus. jBn Cassells Nat. Hist. I. 374 The 
Prairie Mole, or the “Silvery Shrew Mole (ScaloPs argent- 
atits), ° 

b. In names of trees or plants, as silvery acaoia, 
hair-grass, honeysuckle, oak. 

1859 Miss Pratt Brit. Grasses 75 Air a caryophyllea.. 

panicle is of a silvery grey colour. 
1889 Maiden Useful PI, 293 Acacia subeterulea, . . Silvery, 
q;iv«^ e "w aVed A m C, a ‘ r/j S 5 a Grtvillea striata,.. 
598 

3. Having a clear gentle metallic Tesonance ! 
suver-toned, melodious. 

1600 Dr, Dadyfoll in. v, in Bullen Old PI. Ill, Hanrine 
2SLfcA Cy ^ ftfc an otjent peade Which strooke together 
With the silver winde Of their loose mantels, made a silvery 
Bvron Juan xv. lxi, The silvery bell S 
*833 Kingsle * Hypatia ix, In his ears one silvery vo ce 
was ringing. *884 St. James's Gas. 21 June sA A nraS 

Eifgllh toids" 6 Wh,Ch Contlasts ver y strikingly with the 

b. Silver-voiced. 

silvery ?™ 0 ** Dmry Wks ' ( i8 4 6 ) 531/2 Burdett is sweet and 

4. Producing silver ; containing silver. 

*» >■ 

5. Comb a. Qualifying other adis., as silvery- 

green, -silken, -white, etc. y 

.1796 Withering Brit. PI. (ed. a) iv v^. 
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1732 Hill Hist. A nhn, 23a The silvery-eyed, red Sparus 
..is also a very beautiful fish. 1797 Bncycl . Brit, (ed. 3) 
XVII, 461/2 Silvery-leaved iron-wood, a native of Carolina. 
i8h II or t us A nglicus II. 196 Geranium A 7 gent cum. Sil- 
very-lenved Cmne’s Bill. 1864 Tennyson Islet sa Ovei- 
stream'd and silvery-slreak'd With many a livtilet. 187a 
Jtnkinson Guide to Lakes (1870) 2x1 The storm was sue. 
ceeded by mnsses of silvery-lined clouds. 

Silvester, -trial, varr. Sylvester, -trial. 
Sim *. [abbrev. of the personal name Simon.'] 
*{- Sim yubile, a subtle or crafty person. Ohs. 

*581 J • Bell Haddon's Aniiu, Osoiius 170 b, Whereupon 
Simme Suttle argueth from destruction of the consequent 
on this wise. 1399 Hakluyt Voyages II. a. 84 In his 
latter yeeres this Sim suttle buried nimselfe in a fomesquare 
graue,..seuerely forbidding it to be opened. 

Sun a . Now Ilist. [abbrev. of Simeonite.] 
A Simeonite ; esp. at Cambridge, an evangelical, 
religious, or quiet man. 

1831 Bristed Five Vrs. Eng. Univ, 40 Passing for a tei- 
rjbly hard-reading man, and a ‘ Sim ' of lbestminhte.st kind, 
z86o Slang Diet. 214 Sint, one of a Methodistical turn in 
religions a low-churchman ; originally n follower of the late 
Rev. Charles Simeon, 1883 Times ss Oct. 9/3 To be a 


. cottj, 

Sima, obs. variant of Cyma. 

II SimRgre. Obs. rare, [ad. F. simagrie, of 
unknown origin,] An affected air or look. 

*678 Dryden Kind Keeper in. i. By these languishing 
Eyes, and those Simagrcs of yours, we are given to under- 
stand, Sir, you have a Mistress in this Company. 1700 — 
Ovid's Met. mi. Acts, Polyphemus 4 Galatea 31 Now in the 
Ctystal Stream he looks, to try His Simngres, and rowls his 
glaring eye. 

Simar (sima-j). Forms : 7- aimarre, simar 
(7 -arr) ; 8- symar (9 seymor). [ad. F. si mar re, 
ad. It. citnarra, zimarra : cf. Cymar and CimntR 1 .] 
L -Cymar r. Also fig. 
a. i6a« A liana aoi A Persian simarre, or mnntle. *67* 
tr. Palafox s Cong. China xxxli. 581 Their Habit is either 
a cettain Vest, or Simar. 17*0 Pope Iliad xvm. 68 s The 
of lmen dtes t- * 7®4 tr. Bedford's 
Vathek (1883) 128 1 hey were wrapped in simars whiter thnn 
alabaster. 18x9 Scott Ivanhoe vii,A simarre of the licliest 
1 ers l“ n ,8a8 tr - Manaonis Betrothed Lovers I. iv 
xig Trailing simars, broidered with work of Arabia, 1802 
Cent. Mag. Aug. 640/a The dancing girl in soft simar. 

A DrYD ™ FbiwrJtLeafw The ladies, dress'd in 
Hch symars were seen Of Fbrence satten. 1796 Mrs. J. 
West Gossips Story II. 78 A white frock altered into a 
Grecian symar for the occasion. 1813 Byron Giaour 1273 I 
saw her.. shining in her white symar, As through yon pale 
?n y Cl a 0U 4. the - Star ‘ x . 8 3* J- Wilson Nodes Amir. Wks. 

Jil- sreen symar changin afore the 

gratefu gaze mtil the . . spring. >886 W. Alexander S. 
Augustine s Holiday 2x7 Daxk sultanas dress'd in white 
symars* 

2 . -Cymar a, ChimerI. 

1840 H. Ainsworth Tmuer of London (1864) 5 They were 
attired in the scarlet simar, and surplice wiih ils snowy lawn 

vmT’-POT W ^ ?L rder< *88S‘r -Hugo's Notre Dame 
yrir. n, x he simar had the worst of it in its collision with 
tne cassock, 

Simaruba(simam'ba). Bot. and Med. Also 8-o 
simarouba. [Native name in Guiana, known in 
Europe from c 1713, at first in the French form 
simarouba ; the ending - ba is characteristic of Carib 
tree-names.] 

I. A tree of the genus Simaruba, esp. S. amara 
or officinalis (formerly called Quassia Simaruba), 
n .°^ e f a EkwHj Guiana, and some 
West Indian islands. Also attrib., as simaruba 
bark (see family, tree, 

.,1753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl., Shnarotiba, The bark of 
this plant is very successful^ the cure of dyUnleriea 
Browne Nat. H ist. Jamaica 343 The barfof thi^oot of 
this tree [lerebinthus] is thought to be the Sima.rouba of 
the shops. 1769 E. Bancroft Nat. Hist Gstiaua Hj tl- 
Simaruba tree is peculiar to Guiana iBulSS 
Customs (1821) 40 Simarouba Bark, is the Bark of the root 

1L0 f Pe £r eS n 0f Blrch ', t f ee > n ° t yet sufficiently desciihed 
«49 J- H. Balfour Man, Bot. § 831 v-r- r 

Quassia and Shnaruba Family. 1866 Treas. Bot. 3060/1 
it' - yie d . s tkedru ? known as Simaruba-bark, which 
b 1 irni y s P eakin ^i tke nnd of the root. ’ ” ch 

A The bark of the root of Simaruba amara , 
which contains quassine and is employed medi- 
cinally as a tonic or astringent. 

1778 Wright in Edin. Trans. (1790) II. 79 The disorder 
was happfly cured by the simarutT' ftpoStSuS? 
Med, II. vs My account of the effect of bitters in the dvsen- 
tery will perhaps explain the virtues ascribed to ^ 
ruba. 1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 376 Decoction 
v s . lm arouba. >876 Curling Dis.Rectnni nc 

P SU - as si, " ar “ha and krameria. 1898 

® 1 ^ aj pll>a<CeOXlS (simarwb^bfas), a. Bot Tf 
mod .L. Simarubacem (Richard, 1808), f. pVecl ! 

th e order of tropical tiees and sLubs 
which includes Simaruba and Quassia. 1 

to*tife XIX j 2oo / a A B e nus of plants belonging i 

tLvww Simarubaceous order. 1832 Th. Ross tr. Humboldt's 

amre celebretaA ' S r lniar . u ^ ac f 0 . us P'ants, the QuLsia ' 
r he feveri ,?h plains of Surinam. 

»iinbft (l f obs. forms of Cymbal. 

‘ C Cf - c ™®al 4.] A doughnut 

core S a So3"i TNE, i Gtywjmthys iii. They had fop^ed 
corn, and roasted apples, and eaten simballs. 189a MjSua 


SIMIIiABLB. 

L, Poor. Rowcny in Boston xvii. 263 Mrs. Tuttle was frying 
doughnuts... Mrs. Tuttle called these fried cakis ‘miu-MK . 
Simber, obs. form of Simmer v. 

Simber salt, obs. form of Somersault. 

•|- Sl'mblio, a. Obs . [f. (ir. irf/ijElAioy or rnp- 

^Atjios, f. trifi&Am beehive.] (See quot.) 

16^8 Rowland tr. Moufct's Theat. Ins. iooj Mingled with 
liquid Pitch nndSiniblick Ilom-y; 1 Iinsroritles saittiSieilLin 
Honey is called Simblick, 

Simblin, variant of Suilim. 

Sime. north, dial. Also aymo, seymei, [a. 
ON. stma neut. (Norw,, older S\v. and Da. j time, 
Sw. dial, simme), ~ OS. stmo masc. (hence ( >K. 
sima), OFris. slm rojie, cord. See also Simmon 
sb.'t] a. A straw rope. b. (See quot. 1781.) 

178* J. I-Iutton Tour to Caves (ed. a) Gloss. 97 A 'owe, a 
frame of Mi aw to set pans on. 1825 J. Bkigus Rent. t>\ 
(A. D. D.), He rould twist the syme, hut uiuld not wash it m 
the Cocker. 1899 Dickinson & 1‘Rtuosi Cmubid. Glo ss., 
Sytue,seyute, a straw rojxs used for holding down the thatch 
of stacks, 

Simenel(l, obs. forms of Simnel. 

Smeonit© (si'm/bnoit). [f. the name of the 
Rev. Charles Simeon (1759-1836) f -im 1 1 b.] A 
follower or adherent of Simeon or a supporter oi 
his theological doctrines ; a Low Churchman or 
Evangelical. Also abbrev. Sar. 

, *.®*3 f -ga n Grose's Did. Vulgar 7 ’., Sfttteonitcs (at Cam- 
bridge), the followers of the Rev. Charles Simeon..; they 
nre, in fnct, rank methodists. >837 Wn.nnm oiich in Ash' 
well Life (188a) l. jv. i ta The Simeonitcs arc not likely to in- 
vite us. 1M4 World 3 Dec. 16/a Dr. Imw attracted a vast 
numlier of Low Church people to Weston, and at om* time 
the town was ns full of'Simeomtes'and their disciples a< 
Bath or Cheltenham, 
b. attrib, or as adj. 

*837 WiLncRFORCB in Asluvell Life (1880) I. Iv. tta The 
good people there tell him one of m is to Im the new 
(aimeomte) Rector, >850 Macaulay in Trevelyan Life 
(1876) II. 2 34, 1 found the .stairs, the passages, and the wiy 
street . .full of parsons, Puseyite and Sunt-uoite. >893 
Mark Rutherford ' Catharine Furze vi, 'I he iiatrotiag? 
was in the hands of the Simeonite trustees. 

II Simla (srmui). 1*1. Bimim (si-mi, f). [L. 
simia, perh. f. simus, Gr. ai/sus snub-nosed, flat- 
nosed,] The class of animals consisting of the 
apes and monkeys, and more specifically of the 
tailless apes only, or of certain kinds of these, as 
the orang-utan ; also, an animal of this kind. 

*753 Chcunbers CycL Suppl. s.v.. More regularly, the word 
sinna is the name of that kind only which has no tail. >783 
Encyct. Brit. (ed. a) X. 8x66/2 The slmiie being more 
ra ^ ^u, 1 ?. the i r *P* cle3 tl * a n any other animals (etc.). 

Shaw Gen, Zool. 1. 1, 70 It should seem rather to 1 k-- 
long to the genus Lemur than that of Simin. 1840 Cuvier's 
Autm. Kutgd. 56 The developement of brninTlil all the 
ii>/«,Y,..is arrested at a particular stage of advanci-ment. 
187a Darwin in Life ,\Lett. III. 162, 1 cannot at present 
figher 1 Sinuffi e ' lef m ** close ^“kitionsbip of man to thr 

m-mSmdsM. rare- 1 , [f. prec. + -ad.] Simian. 
*874 . F. Burton tr. Canteens' Lusiad v. (1880) I. ,83 
The simmd Negro swaying Africk strand. ' 

Simial (si-mihl), a. Now rare, [f. Simia t -al.] 

L. Of or pertaining to, consisting of, apes. 

'*l' i AM74)4i4 Had a Monkey Re- 
viewer, .admonished the tribe of theaggu-gateof loss n> the 
simrnl stomach. ,828 - Eng. under “ffl , UiV I. 
tso Somewhere they worship a blue ape, and somewhere 
they mcense another variety of the simial species. 1849 H. 
Milllr Footjpr. treat, viil (1874) 136 The sea-inhabumir 
progenitors of the simial family. 1B64 Q. Jml. Sci. I. <n It 
in Slaif a ® imta characteristic and rarely if ever occurs 

2 , Characteristic of apes ; ape-like. 

wifiJnH 1 Own xiii, The builder. .skipping 
with all the simial ecstasy or a Frenchman. xSsr l) llt 
vow Giles xxiv, Vulgar souls who judging Tmu ^‘thefr 
simuil selvas, may doubt the continence of Sujno, 

Sliaian (si*mian), a. and sb. [f. as prec. t -an, 

Cf. 1 . simien, -enue.] 

A. flfigi. 1. Characteristic of apes ; resembling 
that of apes ; ape-like, apish. h 

1607 T. Walkington Opt. Glass vil. 8a Ther is a Simi m 
or apish wit. x86a Mrs. Sfeio Last Vrs. India 7" 

1?“ - f i ? outhcrn India, whov^enerat 
effect., is unequivocally simian. >883 BAHiNn.fJoT'.u V 
fieri tug 1 1, xxxu x6a His face was simian in its uciiiu^s 
and malignity ,884 M. Mackenzie Dis. £ 

I k 4 lf Wn£ , th f wb ° le face » markedly simian expression 

of,. t0 ' mmrtisbs 01 

a. so. An ape or monkey. 
x88o Li Wallace Dcn-ffur vii, Iv# ik y , 

passing within army of simian * i&taui 
A frica I. xvm 423, 1 should never hareoedhed that anv 
the Simians understood the art of mSdg fat V ‘ 

* t Simolable, a. Obs. rare. [ad. metl L. tvne 
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SIMILITUDE, 


Similaoiotm, obs. form of Simulation. 
Similacre, variant of Simulacbe Obs. 
Similar (srmilar), a. and sb. Also 7 similars, 
[ad. F. similaire ( = Sp. and Pg. similar), or med. 
L. * stmt Idris, f. L. similis like: see -ar 1 , and 
cf. the earlier Similary.] 

A. adj. f 1 . Of the same substance or structure 
throughout; homogeneous; esp. similar farts 
(see quot. 1704). Also transf. (quot. 1728). Obs. 

(a) x Safi Bacon Sylva § 16 Simple Bodies, which consist of 
severall sitnilare Parts. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. n. xxii. 123 
Which may be compared . . to the Similar parts of mans Body. 
2678 Cudworth lntell. Syst. 1. i. 32 The same kind of 
Nourishment taken in by animals, is turned into Blood, 
Milk, Flesh, Bones, Nerves, and all the other Similar Farts. 
*704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I, Similar, or simple Parts, by 
Anatomists are called such as are thioughout of the same 
nature and texture, as all the Parts of a Bone are Bony, &c. 
17*8 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Disease, Diseases of the Solids, 
he {BoerhaaveJ considers, either as of the simple, and Simi- 
lar Parts ; Or of the Organical. Similar Diseases are [etc.]. 

(i) *669 Boyle Physiol. Ess. (ed. 2) 50 Minerals appearing 
to the eye either to be perfectly similar, as Metals, or at 
least to consist but of two or three distinct ingredients, as 
Cinnaber. 1704 Newton Optics (1721) 4 The Light whose 
Rays are all alike Refrangible I call Simple, Homogeneal 
and Similar. 

2 . Having a marked resemblance or likeness ; 
of a like nature or kind. 

1611 Cotgr. s.v. Similaire , Similar; like, resembling. 
1663, Hooke Microgr. 198 The Carter Spider.. has, for two 
particularities, very few similar creatures that I have met 
with. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 78 r 3 Something 
similar, or analogous, may be observed. 1790 Burke Fr. 
Rev. Wks. 1898 II. 124 At home we behold similar begin- 
nings. We are on our guard against similar conclusions. 
1819 Shelley Peter Bell 3rd 11 1. iv, A set Of thieves who by 
themselves are. sent Similar thieves to represent, i860 Tyn- 
dall Gtac. it. i. 22g Dr. Wollaston pointed out a similar fact 
as regaids hearing. 1897 Trotter Life J. Nicholson iti. 
(1908) 51 The rest of the party were threatened with similar 
tortures. 

b. Const, to ; also formerly with, 
a 1740 Waterland Sena. Wks. 1823 IX. 23 The command- 
ment to love our neighbour, which is a duty second and 
similar to that of the love of God. 1749 Fielding Tom 
Jones vni. xiii, They . . pioduce similar e fleets with Exercise. 
183a Thirlwall in Rem. (1878) III. 86 A legend of similar 
import with that of the death of Heicules. 1868 Lockyer 
Elem. Aslroit. § 357 The effect of the Barth’s daily move- 
ment upon the Sun is precisely similar to its effect upon the 
stars. 1896 [see B, 2 belowl- 

3 . spec. a. Math., etc. (See quots.) 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I, Similar Segments of a 
Citcle are such as contain equal Angles. Ibid., Similar 
Triangles are such as have ail their thiee Angles respec- 
tively equal to one another. 1706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar. 
Matheseos 72 Similar Products are those whose Correspond- 
ing Factors are Proportional. 1798 Hutton Course Math. 

1. 322 Equiangular triangles are similar, and are propor- 
tional to the squares of their like sides. 1823 Brooke 
Crystallog. 57 If all the planes of any primary form be 
similar, as those are of the cube, rhomboid, and some other 
forms. 1840 Lardner Georn. 111 Two geometrical figures 
which have the same shape or form, but are constructed on a 
different scale, are said to be similar figures. 1878 Gurney 
Crystallog. 30 The edges, .which are equally inclined to each 
other aie said to be similar. 

b. Mus. Of motion : (see quots.). 

1861 J, S. Adams Jooo Mus. Terms 91 Similar Motion, 
that in which two or more parts always ascend or descend 
at the same time. 1875 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. 
Teritu s.v. Motion, Similar or. direct motion is when parts 
move in the same direction either by single degrees or by 
skips. 

4 . Comb., as similar-looking, -sided, -sized. 

1776 Da Costa Elem. Conchol. 87 Equal or similar-sided 
Bivalves, or whose cardo is central. 1849 D. Campbell 
Inorg. Chau. 20 A similar-sized tube.. at the opposite ex- 
tienuty. 1874 Treas.Eol. 285/1 Similar-looking barks may 
be produced by very different species. 

B. sb. 1 . A thing or person similar to or re- 
sembling another ; a counterpart. Also const, of. 

16S4 Z. Coke Logick 202 Let it be considered whether 
the Integral part be Similar or dissimilar, for Similars come 
rarefy under consideration. 1719 Samber tr. Boerhaave’s 
Meth. Physick 143 Therefore the Corpuscula of all firm 
Parts are Similars the most minute. 1763 Churchill Duel- ! 
list 1, Thou Similar of Lust 1 1778 Learning at a Loss 

II. 1 iq Admiring the horizontal Verdure of her Father’s 
dipt Hedges 5 with fifty pretty little Similars full as indo- 
lently entertaining. 1831 D. E. Williams Life Sir T, 
Lawrence I. 7 In manner and conversation, he was one 
whose similar you seldom met with. 1885 J. Maruneau 
Types Eth. Th. 1 . 1. i. § 3. 161 If representative ideas, or 
similars, are for ever flowing off from all things in heaven 
and earth. *894 Cent. Mag, Apr. 872/1 When had the 
similar of this preacher led the service in that.. house of 
worship? 

2 . Med. (See quot) 

1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 222 Hippocrates pointed out 
the occasional value of similars, that is of drugs which pro- 
duce symptoms similar to those observed in tne disease for 
which they are given. 

+ Si*milariness. Obs .- 1 [f. Similary a.] 
Similarity, homogeneity. 

.1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 44 It makes no altera- 
tion in the water, because of similariness of parts. 

Similarity (similse-riti). [f. Similar a. + -ity, 
or ad. F. similarity 

1 . The state or fact of being similar ; likeness, 
resemblance. (Common from c 1 780.) 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 56 Both which experiments do 


prove an homogeneity and similaritj' of their substance. 
*721 m Bailey. 1771 Junius Lett, lxvii. (1788) 340 It arose 
from a fortunate similarity of principles, *794 Sullivan 
View Nat, II. 280 There is a strong similarity between the 
Hebrew and the Scythiac languages. 1843 Bethune Sc. 
Fireside Star, qi Nothing has a greater tendency to unlock 
the heart . ..than a similarity of misfortunes. 1879 Lubbock 
Set. Led. ii. 41 Certain insects escape danger by their simil- 
arity to plants. 

2 . pi. Points of resemblance. 

1838 Murray's N. Gerttt. 142 Those who are acquainted 
with the French metropolis will find here many similarities. 
1863 Lubbock Preh. Times xv. (1878) 570 Presenting many 
remarkable similarities, 189.7 Sat. Rev. 17 Api . 418/1 Thei e 
are many curious similarities between the inhabitants of 
Europe and North America. 

Srmilarize, v. rare - 1 . [f. Similab «.] trans. 
To compare, liken. 

1806 Anna Seward Lett. (1811) VI. 304 The twenty-fourth 
canto opens with a description of hoar-frost simtlamed to 
snow. 

Similarly (si-milarli), ado. [f. Similar a . + 
-ly 2 .] In a similar or like manner. 

.2764 Reid Inquiry vi ; § 23, 324 The point which is situate 
similarly to that on. which the picture is made on the other 
eye. x8or Foster in Life Corr, (1846) 1 . 141 , 1 have been 
- . just the same kind of being I was before, and just simil- 
aily employed. 2859 Christian Remembr. XXXVIII. 223 
In that case, all other rivers ...ought to overflow similarly. 
1886 Law Rep. 32 Chanc. Diy. 28 The. same observations 
are true of all other contracts similarly circumstanced. 

Comb. x86a Spencer First Princ. 11. x. § 84 (1875)258 
The similarly caused general currents in the air. 2874 Car- 
penter Ment. Phys. ii. xix. (1879) 680 An example of the 
sunilarly-fatal influence of undue emotion. 1878 Abney 
P hotogr, i. 4 When such a reversed facsimile was placed 
over similarly-prepared paper. 

+ Si-milarneaB. Obs, rare . Similarity. 

1670. W. Simpson Hydtol. Ess, 104 The main Objection 
..against the identity orsimilarness of this Artificial, with 
the Natural Sulphur Water. 1731 in Bailey (vol. II.). 

f Similary, a. Obs. Also 7 -iary. [See 
Similar a. ana -ary 2 . Common in the 17th cent.] 

1 . = Similar a. 1. 

(a) 2564 P. Moore Hope Health 1. iv, 7 Soche members 
are compounded and dqe consiste of the saied similarie and 
like partes. 2594 T. 13 . La Primaud. Fr. Acad. it. 20 The 
partes then of the body are diuided into two sortes or kmdes; 
the first is, the simple or similary parts, the other the com- 
pound parts. 2654 Z. Coke Logick 196 Similaty parts, as 
blood and other Humors, Flesh, Bones, Sinews, Arteries. 
2672 Grew Anat. PL t. (2682) 4 Having thus taken a view 
of the Oiganical Parts of the Bean, and other Seeds ; let us 
next examine the Similary, sc. those whereof the Organical 
are compos’d. 

(b) 2635 Heywood Hierarchy hi. Comm. 157 Anaxagoras 
..conferred the first generation upon small and Smulaiie 
particles. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. (1650) 40 Ice 
is a similary body, and homogeneous concretion, whose 
materiall is properly water. 1668 Culpepper & Cole 
Barthol. Anat, r. iii. 4 Fat Is a similaty Body void of Life. 

2 . = Similar a. 2, 

2628 Feltham Resolves a, lxix, Hence growes the height 
of friendship, when two similiary Soules shall blend . . in 
their commixions.. 2641 H. L ’Estrange God's Sabbath 225 
As Augustine saith in a similarie case [etc.]. 269a South 
Serin. (1718) IV. 46 Rhyming cadencies of similary words. 

Similat(e, obs. if. Simulate ppl. a. and v. 
Simulation, obs. form of Simulation. 

Simile (si ■mil/), sb. Also 0 . 7 similie, 7-9 
simily. [X. simile, neut. of similis like. With the 
form simily (pi. -ies), cf. query for quere, quaere.] 

1 . A comparison of one thing with another, esp. 
as an ornament in poetry or rhetoric, 

«• *393 Langl. P. PL C. xx. 160 By this simile, .icli seo 
an euidence, That ho so syne gej? in be seyut espint asoiJled 
worth he neuere. 2589 GREENE Meuaphon (Arb.) 51 Samela 
had leamd..to anatomize wit, and speake none but Similes. 
Ibid. 88 Stufft with preltie Similes and fane fetcht Meta- 
phor es, 1602 Marston Ant. .$* Mel. 1, No simile Is pre- 
tious, choyce, ar elegant enough. 2646 Sir T. Broivne 
Pseud. Ep, 1. ix. (2686) 26 Playing much upon the simile or 
illustrative argumentation. 2722 Addison Sped. No 303 
r 20 Milton . . never quits his Simile till it rises to some 
very great Idea, which [etc.]. 1779 Johnson L, P., Pope, A 
simile, to be perfect, must both illustrate and ennoble the 
subject. 1825 Lytton Falkland 8, I could wish . . that this 
simile were in all things correct. 1858 Doran Court Fools 
167 Some of his similes are drawn from his profession. 1873 
C. M. Davies Utiorth. Loud, (ed, 2) 72, That was aptly 
illustrated by the simile of the infant that can only cry. 

x6oo Shaks. A. y.L. il i. 45 Did he not moralize this 
spectacle?. .0 yes, into a thousand similies. 1636 Davenant 
Platonic Lovers Wks. (1673) 39° An excellent Similie for 
a Painter, That would draw a good face. 2695 J. Edwards 
Perfect. Script. 38 6 The same simily is made use of in Ter- 
ence. 2728 Pope Dune, l 64 There motley I mages her fancy 
stake, Figures ill-paired, and Similies unlike. 1759 Sterne 
Tr. Shandy 11. ii. Even my similies,., my illustrations, my 
metaphors, are erudite. _ 2824 Landor I mag. Cottv., Delate 
$ Landor, The simily is imperfect, because the fact is untrue. 
2846 Wright Ess. Mid, Ages I. i. 13 [In] Anglo-Saxon poetry 
..Similies. .are rare. 

b. Without article. 

,2682 SiiERFiELD (Dk, Buckhm.) Ess. Poetry, They sigh in 
simile and dte in Rhyme. c 2700 Prior Dial, Dead, Locke 
Montaigne ^ Simile is the veiy Algebra of Discourse. 1707 
— A Simile 4 ’Tis but by way of Simile. 2864 Lowell 
Fireside Trav. 265 How would he have run him up and 
down the gamut of simile ! 

c. Comb., as simile-maker, -monger. 

2676 Wycherley Pl. Dealer u. i, I cou'd not . . sit to a vain 
young Simile-maker, tho’ he flatter'd me. 1868 Helps 
Realmah viii, (1876) 178 That sort of confusion is indulged 
in by all simile-mongers. 


I + 2 . Likeness, resemblance ; similarity. Obs. 

j 2604 R. Caw drey Table A Iph , Similie, . . likenes, or re- 
semblance. 2623 J. Davies (Heref.) Muses Teates Wks. 
(Grosart) I. 5/1 Tne Simile twixt God and Man is such, 
That God is said to be immortall Man. 2692 Tuyon Good 
Housyw. made Doctor xiv. 103 What likeness or correspond- 
ence is there between Cloves, Mace,, .and. .Herbs or Flesh? 
Verily there is no simile between them, 
t o. The likeness of a thing. Obs .— 1 
174a Loud. <$■ Country B/ew, it. (ed. 2) 151 Everything 
delighteth to produce its own Simile. 

Hence Si •mile v. trans., to express by a simile. 
2727 Philip Quaril 229 Having similed every difleient 
Part, he proceeds in the Representation thereof. 

Simili-, comb, form of L. similis like, used 
in the sense of * imitation ’, as simili- diamond, 
-gold, etc. Also ellipt. 

1886 Grknville-Muruay Young Widows 33 Gold often 
runs to gold, or to simili-gold, like steel to the magnet. 2892 
Harper s Mag. Sept. 500/2 He provides the French middle 
classes with the finest simili-literature that there is in the 
market. 2898 E. P. Evans Evol. Ethics v. 275 Rubies, 
spinels, and simili distinguishable from real diamonds only 
by experts. 

+ Similiancy. Obs. rare. fad. Sp. semej- 
anza : cf. Pg. semelhatifa, similhan$a. It. simigli- 
anzaf\ Similarity, likeness. 

2622 Mabbe tr, Aleman's Guzman dAlf. 1. 21 Some long 
Treaty or Communication, Similiaucie in condition, or some 
other pledges of loue. 2631 — Celestinct 1. 2 6 The great 
similiancy and suteablenessc which both of you have in 
vertue. 

Similitive, a. rare- 1 , [irreg. f. L. similis 
like.] Expressing likeness. 

1678 R. Barclay Apol. Quakers v. § 25. 183 This similitive 
Particle [/Ii] makes the [A ii] which goes before, and comes 
after, to be of one and the same extent. 

Similitude (simi'litizrd). Also 4-5 eymyli-, 
5 simyli-, 5-6 symyly-, simyly-, symili-, 6 
symily-, similytud(e ; 5 semeli-, 6 semyly- 
tude; 6 similitewd. [a. OF. similitude (-Sp. 
similitud, It. simililudine'), ad. L. similitude, f. 
similis like.] 

1 . A person or thing resembling, or having the 
likeness of, some other person or thing; a counter- 
part or equal ; + a similarity. 

c 2386 Chaucer Miller's T. 42 He knew nat Catoun,. .That 
bad man sholde wedde his similitude. — Sqr.'s T. 480 Pitee 
renneth soone in gentil herte, Feelynge his similitude in 
peynes smeite. c 2430 Lydg. Minor Poems (Percy Soe.) 97 
This gostly manna.. To us figurithe..A symilitude of the 
sacrament, c 2480 Henryson Poems (S. T. S.) III. 267 Haif 
rewth, lord, of thyne awin symilitude. 2526 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 2531) 272 b, The similitude of an hande sent 
downe, toke me by the hcer of my heed. 2632 Lithgow 
Trav. r. rg Romanists will worship their counterfeit simili- 
tude, in stone or tree. 2667 Milton P. L. 111.384 Begotten 
Son, Divine Similitude, In whose conspicuous countmance 
. . th’ Almighty Father shines. 2724 Steele Poet. Misc. 
Ded., Men of your Talents oblige the World, when they are 
studious to produce in others the Similitude of their Excel- 
lencies. 2764 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. in Lett. (1772) II. 174 
Accustomed to cruelty, . .they expected a similitude of treat- 
ment. 2792 Cowper Iliad u. 33 The shadow stood, simili- 
tude exact Of Nestor. <22822 Shelley Triumph Life 117 
Nor wanted here the just similitude Of a triumphal pageant. 
2876 Mozley Univ, Serm. vi. 130 Nature, .bearing a relation 
to something moral of which it is the similitude and type. 

2 . The form, likeness, or image p^some person 
or thing- 

<11400-50 Alexander 1627 Siike a segg in my slepe me 
sodanly aperid, Euyn in siike a similitude & bis same wedis. 
c 1440 Gesta Rom. (2879) 62 By the lady., we shall vndir- 
stond the soule formed to the symylitude of god. 1484 
Caxton Rabies of Page v, He hadde from the nauylle vp. 
ward the symylytude or lykenesse of a man. a 1513 Fabyan 
Chron. vil. (2811) 422 He had a feende in his house in the 
symylytude of a catte. 2594 T. B .La Primaud. Fr. A cad. 
11. 292 The first degree of this image and similitude that 
is in man. 262a T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 13 He that 
waiteth for Christ ., conformeth bimselfe daily vnto his 
similitude. 1667 Milton P, L. vil 520 Let us make now 
Man in our image, Man In our similitude. 2871 B. Taylor 
Raust (1875) 1 I._ 147 Behold this flame in man's similitude. 

3 . f a. A sign or symbol ; the symbolic repre- 
sentation of something. Obs. 

02374 Chaucer Boeih. iti. pr. v. (1868) 75 A tyraunt.. 
she wide by similitude he dredes of realmes by gastnessa 
of a swerde hat heng ouer Je heued of his famiiier. c 2440 
Astron. CaL (MS. Ashm. 391), W l yn it is an hoole which 
shewt by similitude how he moone wexej> and wan^eh. c 2440 
Lydg. Hors, S/tepe G, 17 , 1 fond to purpos A similitude 
Ful craftily depeyntid vpon a wall. 1558 Bp. Watson Sev, 
Sacrarn. vii. 39 In this Sacrament is a sygne or a figure, 
or a similitude of Christes body. 

t>. A comparison drawn between two things or 
facts; the expression of such comparison; fa 
simile. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sec. Nun's T. 431 Almache answerde vn to 
that similitude, *0f whennes comth thyn answeryng so 
rude] ' c 1400 Langl, P. PI, C. xx. 160 ' By this simile [w.?*. 
similitude],’ he seide, ‘ich seo an euidence ’ [etc.]. 1477EARL 
RrvERS (Caxton) Dides iij b, By similitude ryght so is the 
kyng..with his people as the saule with the body. 2522 
More De quat. Noviss. Wks. 84/1 , 1 shal put then a more 
emest ymage of our condicion & that not a mined similitude 
but a very true fassion & fygure of oure worshipful estate. 
2553 Wilson Rhct. 100 b, A similitude is a Hkenesse -when 
two thynges, or mo then two, are so compared and tesem- 
bled together, that thei bothe in some one propertie seme 
like. 1635 Swan Spec. M. v. § 2 (1643) 126 A similitude may 
be taken from a chest-nut . . breaking in the fire. 1699 
Bentley PhaL 266 To sneak away like a Cock, seems to 
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be a very improper Similitude. 171a Addison Sped. No. 
303 F 20 Those who aie acquainted with Homer's and Vir- 
gil’s way of Writing, cannot but be pleased with this kind 
of Structure in Milton’s Similitudes. *791 Boswell Johnson 
11 April 1776, Nor could 1 think of a similitude to illus- 
trate it. 1854 Emerson Lett, $ Hoc. Aims, Poet. <$• Imag., 
We cannot utter a sentence in sprightly conversation with- 
out a similitude. *875 Helus Sac. Press, iii. 44 London is 
often likened to Babylon ; but the similitude is a very un- 
just one. . _ 

attrib. 1670 Eachard Coat. Clergy 52. As for our meta- 
phorical and similitude-men of the pulpit, these things to 
them are too still and languid. 

c. A parable ; an allegory. 

Chiefly in Biblical use, after L. similitude , used to render 
Gr, irapa^oKij. 

c 1380 WvcuvSel. Wks, II. 207 Luc telhp how Jesus seide 
to his disciplis (ns similitude : her was a man bat hadde a 
fige tree. 1388— Luke viii. 4 He seide bi a symylitude, He 
that sowith, ^ede out to sowe his seed, c 1440 Gesta Rem, 
xcvi. 426, 1 shall say to the an Ensawmple and a semelitude 
of a woman, that was a paynym. 1484 Caxton Fables 0/ 
AEsop 1. iii, This fable made Esope for a symyly tude whichc is 
prouffi table to many folkes. 1535 Coverdale Ecclus. xlvu, 
IS Ho couered and fylled the whole londe with similitudes 
and wyse prudent sentences. 158* N. T. (Rliem.) Luke viii. 

4 He said by a similitude. 1684 Bunvan Pilgr. it. Intiod. 
138 A dark Similitude Will on the Fancie more it self in- 
trude,.. Then things from Similies not borrowed. 

d. In proverbial use. 

1074 Hickman Quinquart. Hist, (ed. z) 15 Similitudes do 
not run on all four, as the Proverb is. 169s in Mt'sc. Citripsa 
(1708) III. 89 If., this very Place was a Temple of Jupiter 
Beiiis, the Similitude will run upon all Four. 1699 Bentley 
Phal. Pref. p. lxxvi, Similitudes, even when they are taken 
from Asses, do not walk upon All Four. 

4 . The quality or state of being like; resem- 
blance, similarity, likeness, Now somewhat rare, 
1387-8 T. Usk Test. Lave lit. iv. (Skeat) 1. 186 So than 
in that, it is more similitude to the everlasting piesence. 
S447 Bokenham Seytttys (Roxb.) 10 Be congruitc Of aim. 
ylytude. 1484 Caxton Chivalry 1 Kynges owen to baue 
puyssaunce and seygnorye upon the knyghtes, and the 
knyghtes by symyly tude oughten to liaue power, .ouer the 
moyen peple, c 153a Du Wes tntrod. Fr. iu Palsgr. 923 
Specially havyng symilytude of maners togyder. 1594 T. B. 
La Priutaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 279 Similitude and likenessc is 
a great cause of loue, ..because similitude maketh many 
things to be as one and the same thing. 1651 Hobbes 
Levlath. lntrod. a The similitude of Passions, which are 
the same in all men. 1699 Bentley Phal. 2B7 Casaubon 
writ a whole Book on purpose, to shew they had no Simili- 
tude nor Affinity with one another. 1750 Johnson Rambler 
No. 143 F 14 As not every instance of similitude can be con- 
sidered as a proof of imitation. 1704 Godwin Caleb Wil- 
liams as A young man whom similitude of manners had 
rendered one of his principal confidants. 1837 P. Keith 
Sol. Lex. 405 Such deviations.. as will efface all traces of 
similitude of structure, a 1854 H. Reed Lecl. Eng. Lit. 
i. (1878) 42 The law which reconciles similitude and dissimili- 
tude, the harmony of contrast. 1878 Miss J. J. Young 
Ceramic Art 43 No better examples can be given of 
similitude. 

+ b. Likelihood, probability. In phr. by or of 
(jxll, any, some ) similitude. Obs. 

C1460 Metham Wks. (E. E.T.S.) 154 Qwat that a man 
diemyth schuld turne to trwthe be sum symyly tude. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas, t. (Percy Soc.) 5 To knowe whether 
and unto what place It woulde me bryng by any similitude. 
*8*3 Hen. VIII in Strype Ann. Ref. (1824) V. 317 In cans 
the said retardation had not been, our said ship of al simili. 
tude had not happened into the said daungier. 1538 Leland 
I tin. (1769) VII. 31 This castel. .cam to them he similitude 
by Maryage. a 1348 Hall Ckron , Hen. IV, D vj b, The 
Frenchemen whiche by all symilitudehad knowledge of the 
kynges passage entered amongest the kynges nauie. 

Hence + SimiTitudeness, = Similitude a. Ohs. 
SimiTituding vbl. sb., a drawing of comparisons. 
Similittr ctlnize v., to make comparisons. 

*S4 ? Boorde Brtv. Health g 182 Man is made to the 
simihtudenes of God. 1681 Colvil Whigs Sup flic. (1731) 
147 Thy own and other souls deluding, By sued prophane 
similituding. 1837 Fraser's Mag. XV. 316 Melodiously 
similitudimsing in Sapphics languid or Alcaics terse. 

+ Similitu • dinar ilyv adv. Obs. [f. next r 
-ly 2.] In the manner of a similitude or simile, 
16*4 Gataker Tramubst. 48 A man, (for example) as 
Christ was, cannot but siinilitudinarily be a Vine, a Lyon, a 
Rocke, &c. 1641 ‘SMcctYMNUUs’ find. Answ. xiii. They 
(labouring to do it in a familiar way) did simili tudinariJy 
call them Bishops. 


t Similitu -dinary, a., adv., and sb. Obs, 
[ad. med.L. similitudinarius (also -drie adv.), 
f, simxlitudo : cf. Sp. and Pg. similitudinario.'\ 

a. adv. In figurative language, b. sb. A thing 
resembling another, c. adj. Of the natnie of a 
similitude or figure ; expressing comparison 01 
likeness; symbolic. 


7 *“ “t5 1 .Vr. werKe - *S4 * R- Copland Guy 

s ,Qfi est ' p ,urur g- F 113 b, There be...Hj. in the rumpi 
which be nat yen' spondyles, but symylytudynaries, St a 
yycares. , 1581 Mulcaster Positions xi{. (1887) 242 Iii thet 
sumhtudmane applications. 1607 Schol Disc, agsi Antichr 
hacramen tall signes are similitudinary. 1642 T 
Goodwin Heart of Christ 111 This, .is not wholly to bi 
U ^fr, t0 °n ,n a JUJ^Phoricall or a similitudinary sense 
g?° PR-Fotter Chrhtophalg. 44 (T.), Our Saviour chos, 
tbs similitudinary way to express our union with himself, 
T Sihu lity, » Obs. rare, [irreg. f, L. siiMlis.' 
binularity. 

l \ x > As *! e her( k in all similite 
riowe Joseph bad hisgraund-ser enformed, 1651 Higgs Nen 


Disp, F 291 Contrariety and simility. Ibid. F295 Although 
simility doth pioxiniely include familiarity. 

Similize (si'imlaiz), v. Now rare, [f. L. 
similis or Simile : see -iee.] 

*j> 1 . trans. To imitate, copy. Obs, 

1603 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iii. tv. Catfaincs 454 lie 
similize These Gebeonites : 1 will my selfe disguise To gull 
thee. 1616 J. Lane Contn. Sqr.’s T. tu. 202 Sithe castinge, 
how his formes and faces viewe mote similize his father, yet 


vntiewe. _ , 

f 2 . To compare, liken. Const, to, with. Obs. 
x6ao E. Blount Horse Subs. 16 Some haue similized these 
kind of men with the Camelion. 1653 Duchess ov New- 
castle Poems <$■ Fancies 136 Similizing the Biaine to a 
Garden, a 1670 Hacket A op. Williams i. (1692) S3 'the 
best to whom he may be similized herein, is Frier Paul the 
Servite. 

3 . To symbolize ; to express or describe in similes. 
a 1668 Davenant Poems Wks. (1673) 296 We need not 
bring So many Flowers.. To shew or similize you more. 
1804 Lowell Fireside Trav. 165 How Calderon would have 
similized this pretty creature, bad be ever seen it ! 

b. intr. To use a simile or comparison. 

1686 Dryden Duchess of York's Paper Defended Misc. 
Wks. 1800 11. 496 If 1 may similize in my turn, a dull fellow 
might ask the meaning [etc.]. 

Similor (shnilpi). [a. F. similar (1743), f.L- 
simil-is like + F. or gold.] A very yellow kind 
of brass used in making cheap jewellery. 

*783 Encycl. Brit . (ed. 2) X. 8172/1 Similor, a name 
given to an alloy of red copper and zinc, made in the best 
proportions, to imitate silver and gold. >839 Uke Diet. 
Arts 30 This alloy may exist in many different piopoitipns, 
under which it has different names, as tombac, similor, 
pinchbeck, &c. 

Hence Si'milored a., faced with similor. 

1838 Penny CycL XI. 220/1 Yellow similored goods must 
only have the mercury fairly removed from them, 

Simily, obs. variant of Simile. 

Srmioid, a. [f. Sijija 4 -did.] Resembling 
the apes ; simian. 

1895 Pop. Sci. Monthly Jan. 371 Man's ancestors, there- 
forcj. . were bimial or sinrioid, ' monkeylike’. 

Simious (si’mias), a. [f. Simia + -ous.] 

1 . lielonging to the race of apes ; having apish 
characteristics. 

1804-6 Syd. Smith Sk. Mor. Philos. [1850) igo A model of 
pei feet conformation to the whole simious tribe. 1807 — P. 
Plymley's Lett, iii. (ed. 3) 5 note , That simious parasite who 
is always grinning at his heels. 1864 Sat. Rev. ai May, 
Neither woman nor man, but some simious inteiloper from 
Equatorial Africa. 1887 G. Salmon Non-miracnlons Christ. 
(ed. 2) 14 s Tribes of simious men gradually groping their, 
way. .fiom savage ignorance to. .limited knowledge. 

2 . Typical or characteristic of apes. 

c 1838 Syd. Smith Ballot Wks. 1859 11. 307/1 That strange 
simious schoolboy passion of giving pain to others. 1839 
C. A. Murray Trav. N. Amer. I. 320 A low receding fore- 
head, a nose somewhat simious. [Note.] I believe I can 
justlyclaim the invention or anglicising of this word. 1882 
Traill Sterne, iv. 33 A novel in which he might give full 
play to his simious humour, 
lienee Si'miousness. 


1878 Fraser's Mag. XVII. 59 The obtrusive simiousness 
of the Mongolian features. 

Simitar, obs. or U.S. form of .Scimitar. 

+ Si*mity. Obs. rare. [f. ’L.slmus snub-nosed, 
fiat-nosed.] The fact of being fiat-nosed. 

1650 Bulwisr A nthropomet, vii. 83 Midwives, .ate wont to 
compresse the lateral parts of the Nose, that this simily of 
children may be the sooner abolished. Ibid. 127 Simily 
therefoi e is the cause, not the disease. 

Si mkirt K rare. Also 9 Simpkin, [Dimin- 
utive lorra of the personal name Situ Simon : see 
-kin.] A fool ; a simpleton. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Simkin, a Fool. 1785 Grose 
Did. Vulg, T., Simkin, a foolish fellow. 1861 Mayiipw 
Load. Lab. 111. 145/1 This Pieriot is the Simpkin of the 
ballet, and he’s dressed in white, with long sleeves, and a 
white face._ 

Si mkin 2 . Anglo-Indian. Also simpkin. 
[Urdu corruption of champagne.’] Champagne. 

1853 W. D. Arnold Oakfield II, iv. 127 The dinner was 
good, and the iced simkin, Sir, delicious. 1863 Trevelyan 
Campet. Wallah (i8<56) 164 We ngteed to drink our last 
two bottles of Simkin in honour of our signal victory. 1886 
Ulus.tr. Loud. News 24 July 90/3 There is a good deal of 
‘Simpkin ’ or champagne consumed in the three Presidencies. 
Siinlin (srmlin). Also 8-9 oymling, 9 sim- 
blin. [Alteration of Simnel.] 

1. U.S. A species of squash having a scalloped 
edge. Cf, Simnel 2 . 

*794 MoRbEAnter. Geogr. 148 Cynilings ( Cucurbita verm - 
C0 \^*e Brackenridge Views Louisiana 63 Hunters 
tell of some cuuous plants on the Arkansas, amongst which 
are the common sun-flower, the bean, and the simblin, *847 
Darlington Amer. Weeds if Usef.Pl. (i860) 142 Cucurbita 
tnelopepo ...Round Squash. Oymling. 1896 Columbus 
Dispatch 24 July 9 Peel and slice tender young simlins. 

A, dial , — Simnel i b. 


XH47- m dialect texts and glossaries (Eng. Dial. Did.) 
also in combs., as simlm-cake, • Sunday . 

Simment, obs. form of Cement v. 

Simmer (si-mai), sb. [f. the vb,] The stab 
or condition of simmering. Chiefly in phr. on th 
(or at a) simmer. AlsoySif. 

't 8 og Malkin Gii Bias 11. v. f 4 The kettle was kept on th 
simmei. 18*5 Lamb Refl, in Pillory in Etiana (1867) 14 
ibis nubbhng might have helped the pot boil, when you 
dirty cuttings from the shambles., shall stand at a coldsim 


mm. *896 Mrs. Cau ; yn Quaker Grandmother .vii, In a 
constant simmer of tiying to be good. 

Simmer, Sc. fonn of Summem. 

Simmer (si*moj), w- 1 Also 7 simber. [I .ater 
fount of Simper v. 1 , the change being probably 
clue to a feeling of phonetic appropriateness.] 
Shuming in Beauni. & FI. Coo. tomb tv. vi, (* 'Tis still sim- 
ming inker blood’) may be an eiroi for simmering. 

1. intr. Of liquids: To make a subdued tmti- 
muring sound under the influence of continued 
heat; to be at a heat just below boiling-point. 
Also transf. of the containing vessel, etc. 

1653 Moke Aniid, Atheism it. xii. § x?That their vital 
heat and moisture may not always only simber in turn slug- 
gish tenour, but some times boil up higher and aeeth over. 
*684 tr. lionet's Merc. Compit. iv. 135 Let it simmer on a 
gentle Fire, then let it cool. 1750 Johnson Rambler No, si 
F 7 To watch the skillet on the Tire, to see it simmer with a 
due degree of heat. 1791 Cowi'kr Hind xvm. 4ta The 
water in the singing brass Simmer’d, 1840 Dickens Old l 
Shop xviii, A large iron cauldron, bubbling anti simmering 
in the heat. 1862 Miss Hraodon Lady Audtty xxxtv, 
Over the handful of fire, upon which the broth.. still bub. 
hied and simmeicd. 188a *Ouida ' Mat emnta I. 37 While 
her frugal supper was simmering. 

transf. and Jig. (8x7 Byron Hippo xliii, That sort of farth. 
ing candlelight which glimmcis Where m-king I.imthm’, 
smoky caldron simmers, *841 U, Ham, J'a/th.iytk I. iv. 
150 The patient, .keeps simmering [in the hath] eight or ten 
liouis. 

refl. r88a G. H. IIollisTkr Kinky Hollow xv, Green 
waod will at last simmer itself into a uht/e. 

b. Of feelings, tendencies, etc. : To be in a 
slate of gentle activity; to be on the verge o£ 
becoming active or bi caking out, 

1x1764 R. Lloyd Author's Apol. Poet. Wks, 1774 I. 
Whose friendship serves the talking turn. Just simmets to a 
kind concern. 1830 Mkkivalk Hist. Rom. hmp.Yw. 1 1 A ,1 
VI, 457 A spirit of reform .. still simmeicd with gonial 
Warmth on the surface of society. jB6o Fhouuk Hut. / ug, 
VI. X45 The disaffection was already ^simmetuig in IJ« von- 
shire. 1883 lqth Cent. May 811 'Iliis mean bu.ints, had 
simmeicd on, and was at last at boiling point. 

c. Of persons, etc. : To lie in a state of sup- 
pressed excitement or agitation. 

1840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 235 ThK gicat fiery nc.irt, 
seething, simmering like a great furnace of thoughts. ,*876 
Gladstone Glean. II. 320 When they had left him ladling, 
or, at least simmering, m unanimity of wtalh. 1884 .Spa - 
tator 4 Oct. 1322/1 Tito tribes of Afghanistan were simmer, 
ing to revolt. 

2 . trans. To keep in a heated condition just 
below boiling-point. 

*8*3 T. Badcock Dom. Amnsem. 147 Boil and simmer it 
until the water having evaporated leaves the kali behind. 
1850 Holtzai'M-kl Turniitg III. 1377 It is then skimmed 
and simmered for about three hours. *883 ‘ Annie Thomas ’ 
Mod. Housewife 62 Siminei the wholu Tor two hours, and 
bttain. 

+ Si-miner, v.- Obs .— 1 [app. avar. of Simmon v.j 
trans. To cement, 

17*5 W. Halm'V.nny Sound Building 40 You must add to 
the under Side by a Closicr . . ; which, if simmer’d to the 
Brick, will add much to the Strength. .of the Work. 

r Si mmering-, vbl. sb. [f. Simmer v. i + -i.no *]. 
The aclion of the vb . ; the state of being n< ar 
boiling-point ; the gentle murmuring of a liquid 
under the influence of heat. Also fig. 

1707 Mortimer Hush. Up t) 11. Lspeueticc dirws it 
wastes less, and ferments better after so long boiling than 
Simmering. 1733 Chambers’ Cyit. Supph s.v. It me. Any 
considerable heat, or even a degree of simmering, 01 tcpulit). 

Scott Piveril xxxv, 'I he simmering of a small twit 
which he had placed on the flame. 1869 Black vioke t.orn.i 
D. ii, A simmering buzzed in my heavy hum. 1898 !,. 
Su- wien .S hid. Ihogr, II. 56 The fact illustrates the vague 
simmering of an interest in German sjrectilation. 

r Si nimering, ///. <r. [f. Simmer vfi t -in<: -.] 
That simmers ; nuirnuiring with a mi brined sound. 

*79* Darwin Hot, Card, 1. 26 Nymphs! you crcwhdc 
on Mntmeiiiig cauldrons play'd. *843 CARt.Vt.i.7'<r./«4 Pits. 
11. vii, .Such is the buzz and frothy simmering ft imrnt of the 
general mind. 1839 Ti nm-.si t olon Vft. vii. 11. .<-,5 '11m 
woods resounding with the simmering hum of inset tfi 187a 
(jno. Eciot Mnidlemarih v. jo 'lhe simmering di dike ol 
the other medical men. 

Hence Si'mnteringly adv. 

x68x Cut 1 ham Angler's Vade-m. xxvis, $ fi 
Let the Litpmur boil very leisurely aud srimiierin^ly only, 

Simmetrian, -tnated, -trie, obs. fount of 
Symmktuian, -tuiateii, -thv, 

Si'mmon, sbf Now dial. Forms: 5 ay- 
monde, 6 aemonde, 7 sim^m^oud, aymonri ; 
7- simmon (8 simon). [var. of Cement s/;,] 
Cement. (Cf. qiiots. 1706 and 1890.) AUaat/n'h. 

c 1440 York Myst , viii. 102 pus sill 1 iuite it .And sadly 
•)etto it with s) mondu fyne. *575 Tcrbs kv. Fault on ne <)i 
Glewe it in with Setnonde or Ko-cn and wave molten to- 
gither. /bid. 275 The gummie fatte of a f>gge, the >olt lie 
of an egge, or some kimle of Hemorule inode of purpose. 
164* Lhutdiw. Ate, PiitingloH, etc. (Surtees) iyr Wax, 
rovsel, and stone pitch to make syiuoiid for mending the 
fount stone broken by the Stotts. *688 Holme Armoury 
tu. 382/2 A Sinunon Stick . . is an handle with a round head 
-•which hath a_ certain Simond clapt upon it [etc.]. Ibid. 
(Koxb.) 231/1 These vessells are . .stopped dose together by 
a certame morter, clay or simmona. *706 Fhilliph (ed. 
Keisey), Cement, commonly pronounced Simmon, a Com- 
pound made of Pitch, Brick-dust, Plaister of Paris, &e. us’d 
by Chacers, Repairers, and other Artificers. *8*8 Car* 
Cra.vctt' Glass., Simmon, cement. 1890 J. Nicholson hoik- 
Lore £■* Yks, So Whoa bricklayers nhE tv & ive a reddish. 
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colour to the mortar, they used pounded bricks or tiles to 
mix with it. This powder is called simmon, and simmon 
pounding was formerly the hard labour punishment in 
Beverley Gaol. 

Si/nunon, sb.* Sc. (chiefly Shetland). Also 
9 simmin, -an, symmon ; simmond, -ind. [f. 
ON. sirna SniE. Cf, Gael, sioman/] A rope or 
band made of straw or heath, esp. one used in 
thatching ; rope of this material. Also attrib. 

a. c 1690 in Macfarlane's Geogr. Collect. (!?.H.S.) III. 252 
The common.. thacking is of a kind of Divet,..and Straw 
and Simmons above the same. 18x2 J. Henderson Agric. 
Surv. Caithness 27 These [divots] are secured on the houses 
with ropes made of heath, or straw (provincially simmons). 
187* Cowik Shetland 92 The roof consists of.. thin divots 
of dried turf, spread on wood, and covered with straw placed 
in a vertical direction, and held in its place by simmins or 
straw ropes. 

P. 1808 Jamieson, Simmonds , ropes made of heath and 
of Empetrum nigrum. 1822 Hibbert Desc. Shell. I si. 115 
Over these they lay the straw, and afterwards secure the 
whole with simmonds or bands formed also of straw. 1888 
Edmonston & Saxby Home Naturalist 145 A bit of sim- 
mond was woven. 1899 Spence Shetland Folk-Lore 195 
Making numerous articles for domestic use from straw, such 
as . . simmond -chairs [etc.]. 

Si'mmon, v. Now dial. Also 6 symon, 6-7 
simon. [f. Simmon jA. 1 ] trans. To cement. 

*568-9 Sanaa Churches). Accs. (Swayne, 1896) 283 Wex 
and Rosen and a fagot to symon the Stones. 1S83 in Hut- 
ton St. John Baft. Coll. (1898) 63 Item to Jhon Herberte 
simoninge certaine loose stones in the newe gate. 1662 
Gerbier Counsel 83 French Glasse wrought with good lead, 
well simmoned, is worth sixteen pence a foot. x688 Holme 
Armoury in. 385/1 The Second thing in this quartei is the 
Oyle, or Simoning Brush. Ibid., The Leading of the glasse 
is. .oyled and Simoned to keep out foule weather. 1828 
Carr Craven Gloss., Simmond 1 cemented. * It's fearful 
weel simmon’d/ 

Simnel (si’mnel). Now arch, or local. Forms : 
3-4 simenel(l, 5 ayme-, symynel; 5-6 sym- 
nelle (5 -nylle), 5-7 -nell, 5-9 -nel ; 6-7 simnell, 
6- simnel; 5 oymnel, 7 -nell, 7-8 cimnel(l. 
[a. OF. simenel, sentinel, etc. (mod.F. dial. 
simnel ), app. related in some way to L. simila or 
Gr. ae/ttSaXis fine flour. 

Med.L. simen -, simiuellus , is merely an adaptation of 
the OF. or ME. word. L. simila is the direct source of 
OHG. simela, semala, etc. (MHG. simele , semele, G. scm- 
mel, with corresponding forms in LG., Du., Da., and Sw.).] 

1 . A kind of bread or bun made of fine flour and 
prepared by boiling, sometimes with subsequent 
baking. Now chiefly Hist. 

xa.. Liber de situ Ecclesix Belli in Dugdale Monast. 
[1821) III. 242 Constituens..panem regiae mensas aptum, 
qui simenel vulgo vocatur, habere pondere lx solidorum. 
c 1290 Fleta 11. ix. § x Panis. .de Symenel [ponderabit] minus 
Wastello de ij s[olidis], quia bis cactus erit. c 1300 Munim. 
Gildhallx (Rolls) III. 411 Item, panis artocopi (/. simenel) 
ponderabit minus wastello per duos solidos. 

c *300 Havelok 779 For hom he brouthe fele site Wastels, 
simenels with |»e horn. 14 . . Lat.-Eng. Voc. in Wr..\V bicker 
565 Ariocopus , a symynel. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 77 Cym- 
nel, brede, ariocopus. 1464 in Anstey Munim. Acad. 
(Rolls) II. 710 Panes vulgariter nuncupates 1 Wygges* et 
‘ Symnelles ’. 1535 Coverdale Ezek. xvi. 19 Thou didest 
eate nothinge but symnels, honny & oyle. 1584 Cogan 
Haven Health (1636) 26 Cakes of all formes, Simnels, Crack- 
nels, Buns, Wafers, and other things made of wheat flowre. 
1608 Willet Hexapla Exod. 663 Cakes tempered with oyle 
in the frying pan, and wafers boyled in water, .like vnto our 
simnels. 1655 Moufet & Bennet Health's Imprmi. (1746) 
237 Others sod it [bread] in seam like fritters ; others boild it 
in water like cimnels. 1725 Fam. Diet. s.v., Having pro- 
vided Simnels made of Water according to the size of your 
Dish, cut ’em in Halves as it were an Orange. 1783 Gentl. 
Mag. L 1 II. ti. £78 Some things customary probably refer 
simply.. to the idea of feasting.. .Of these, perhaps, are., 
cross-buns, saffron cakes, or symnels, in Passion week.., 
these being formerly at least unleavened. *854 N. 4 Q . 1st 
Ser. X. 393 Simnel. In the island of Jersey the name is still 
applied to a kind of thin biscuit made of the finest wheaten 
flour and water. 

b. A rich currant cake, usually eaten on Micl- 
Lent Sunday in certain districts. 

1648 Herrick Hesper., To Diaueme, lie to thee a Simnell 
bring, ’Gainst thou go'st a mothering. 1688 Holme 
Armoury in. 293/2 A Simnell, is a thick copped Cake, or 
Loaf made of white Bread, Knodden up with Saffron and 
Currans. 1841 Hartshorne Salop, Ant . Gloss., Simnel, 
a plumb-cake having a raised crust for the exterior. < 1851 
N. 4 Q. 1st Sen III. 506 A rich sort of cake, consisting of 
a thick crust of saffron-bread filled with currants, citron, and 
all the usual ingredients of wedding-cake, which is called a 
simnel. 1872 Hardwick Traci. Lane. 76 The 'simnels' 
eaten on Mid-Lent, or * Mothering ' Sunday. 

c. attrib., as simnel bread, -cake ; simnel- 
Sunday, Mid-Lent or Mothering Sunday. Also 
simnel-ivise adj. 

1674 Blount, Simnel-bread , . . bread made of line meal of 
coin. 17x1 Hearne Colled. ( 0 . H. S.) 111 . 134 A Noble 
Cake, made Simnel-wise. 1766 Compl. Farmer s.v. Bi ead, 
We also meet with symnel bread, manchet or roll bread, and 
French bread. 18x9 Scott Ivanhoe xiv, A quantity of rich 
pastry, as well as of the simnel-bread and wastle cakes. 
*837 Howitt Rur. Life vi. xvi. (1862) 590 In Lancashire 
and Cheshire they still eat Simnel-cake on M id-lent Sun- 
day. 1863 Chambers Bk. of Days I. 336/1 A sort of rich 
and expensive cakes, which aie called Simnel-cakes. 

2 . U.S. A variety of squash. Cf. Simlin i. 

1648 B. Plantagenet Descr. New Albion 23 Strawberries, 

Mulberries, Symnels, Maycocks and Horns like Cucumbers. 
1705 R. Beverley Virginia ix. § 19 (1722) 124 The Clypeat® 


are sometimes call'd Cymnels (as are some others also), from 
the Lenten Cake of that Name, which many of them very 
much Resemble. 

f Simon, slang. [Prob. a fanciful use of the 
personal name,] A sixpence. 

_ 1*1700 B. E. Did . Cant. Crew, Simon , Six-pence. (Hence 
in later slang Diets.] 

Simon (a, obs. forms of Simmon, cement, 
f Si moner. Obs. rare. In 5 Sym-. [var. of 
Simonier.] A simonist, simoniac. 
la 1407 W. Thorpe Exam. 4 Test, in Foxe A. fy M. (1563) 
171/1 Proude obstinate heritikes, couetous Syuioners. Ibid., 
These Symoners sell synne, suffering men and women . . to lie 
and continue from yeare to yeare in diuers vices. 

Simoniac (simou'nisek), sb. and a. Forms: 
a. 4 symoniak, 5-6 -yake, 6 -iake, 7 -lack ; 6-7 
simoniak(e, 6-8 -iack(e, 6- simoniac. 0 . 7 
simonaick. [a. OF. sytnoniake, simoniaque 
(= Sp., Pg,, and It. simoniaco ), or ad. med.L. 
simoniac-ns, f. simonia Simony.] 

A. sb. One who practises simony ; a buyer or 
seller of benefices, ecclesiastical preferments, or 
other spiritual things. Freq. with initial capital. 

a. 1340 Ayenb. 41 peruore hi byeb y-cleped Symoniaks 
alle po hot wyllej? zelle ojjer begge pe gostliche binges. 
c 1420 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 680 Pryuy symonyakes, with 
false vsurers. <2x548 Hall Citron ,, Hen. VIII, 246 He 
saied that the Pope was a Simoniack, euer sellvng gyftes, 
1552 Timme Ten Eng. Lefers D 3, Both the seller ana the 
buier of spirituall things are Simoniacks. 1636 Prynne 
Unbish. Tim. (x66x) 84 A Bishop.., although he be a 
Simoniack, Heretick, excommunicate Person,.. may yet 
firmly ordain others. x68x Baxter Attsw. Dqdwell iii. 22 
Such as divers General Councils judged Hereticks, Infidels, 
Simoniaks, & c. 1726 Ayliffe Parergon 234 If the Bishop 
appears, and alledges . . that the Person presented is a 
Simoniac, unlearned, and the like, then they are to proceed 
to Tryal. 1854 Milman Lai. Chr, vi. iii. (1864) III. 476 
Peter Bishop of Florence was accused as a Simoniac. x88x 
Church Times Apr, 211 We should say that simoniacs 
seldom disturb congregations. 

p. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 50 The con- 
traveeners to be punished with all severitie and rigour as 
simonaicks. 1678 Jones Heart 4 Right Soveraign 349 
There was but one bishop in all the isle of Britain then, and 
he afterwards a Simonaick. 

B. adj. =next. 

1632 D. Lupton Land. 4 Co. Carbonadoed (1857) 306 Like 
a false Canoniere, that came by his place by Simoniacke 
meanes. x68x Colvil IV/ugs Supplic. (1751) 157 [To] pait 
the simoniac pelf, And take the one half to himself. 1688 
Act 1 Will. 4 Mary c. 16 Preamble, Persons simoniack or 
simoniacally promoted to benefices. 1900 Speaker 3 Mar. 
5B8 The Simoniac baseness of the Universities. 
Simoniacal (simonsrakal), a. Also 7 simon- 
aioall. [f. prec. + -al.] 

1 . Of the nature of, pertaining to, or involving 
simony. 

a. 1567 Jewel Def. ApoU v. 562 These thinges are Simon- 
iacal.. that aie forebiaden in the Olde ana NeweTesta- 
mente. a xfioo Hooker Ecel, Pol. viu xxiv. § 8 Simoniacal 
corruption I may not.. suspect to he amongst men of so 
great place. 1642 Rogers Naaman 145, I may say of this 
Selfe, as we say of Simoniacall contracts for Benefices, that 
such Simony creates a lapse. X740 Richardson Pamela 
(1824) I. lxxxiii. 443 Mr. Williams., declined the stipulated 
eighty pounds. as he thought it would have a Simoniacal 
appearance, 1765 Blackstone Conun. J. 60 When the 
common law censures simoniacal contracts. 1827 Bentham's 
Ration. Jndic, Evid. V. 583 To dispute his lessor's title, 
by proving that his piesentation was simoniacal. 1876 
Freeman Norm. Conq. V. 380 The exaction of such a price 
,. was both oppressive and simoniacal. 
ft. 1648 Gage West Ind. 2 If he would deliver at once 
all those his Purgatory Prisoners without the Simonaicall 
receipt of money. 

2 . Of persons : Guilty of or practising simony, 
a. X1569 in Strype A nn. Ref. (1709) I. lv. 563 Yea, and in 

simoniacal beeps cathedral churches are stuffed with them, 
as dens of thieves. x6ax Burton Anal. Mel. To Rdr. (1651) 
44 What shall we expect that have such multitudes of 
Acbans, church robbers, simoniacal patrons. 1641 Milton 
Animadv. Wks. x8st III. 233 Away with such young 
mercenary striplings and their Simoniacall fathers. 1712 
Steele Sped. No, 2g8 r 8 The Simoniacal Ladies, who 
seduce the sacred Order into the Difficulty [etc.]. 1759 
Robertson Hist. Scot. vi. Wks. 1813 1. 427 Declaimed loudly 
against the simoniacal faction. 1848 Q, Rev. Mar. 122 One 
piece. .is a song levelled at Simoniacal prelates. 1897 Mrs. 
Ouphant Makers Rome 236 They condemned the simon- 
iacal clergy in every rank. 

ft. 1631 High Commission Cases (Camden) 249 It is but 
to punish him as simonaicall. 163* LmiGow Trav. r. 20 
The bribing hands of the Simonaicall Minions. 

3 . Tainted or marked by simony. 

1575-85 Abp. Sandys Serm, xx. 346 We haue happely for- 
saken., that polluted Chuich, that simoniacall temple. 1641 
Milton Ch. Govt, 11. iii, Would he preferre those proud 
simoniacall Courts 7 

Hence Simon! ‘acalness , 1 the being of a Simon- 
iacal Nature ’ (Bailey, vol. II, 1 737). 
Simoniacally (simonai-akali), ado. [f. prec.] 
I11 a simoniacal manner ; with the guilt of simony. 

x6oo O. E. (M. Sutcliffe) Repl. Libel it. iv. 85 They are 
ot deined simoniacally, and by excommunicate persons. x688 
(see Simoniac B]. 1695 Kennett Par. A ntiq. ix. 619 After 
his decease, a certain Clerk was simoniacally presented by 
those Regular Patrons. 1767 Burn Eccles. Law III. 325 
Canons .. whereby a peison simoniacally promoted is 

S mashed by deprivation. tyjS Johnson in Boswell 12 
lay, He had purchased a living in the country, but not 
simoniacally. 1877 Mrs. Olifhant Makers F(or. xii. 297 
A bad pope, a simoniacally-appointed pope. 


t Simoniacle. Obs .- 1 [a. OF. stmoniacle, 
var. of simoniaque, : cf. next.] A simoniac. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) iv viii. Rij, He 
b l well shall practyse an hondreth thyrty & fouie cases of 
excomunycacyon..& then conforme with symonyacles and 
other excomunycacyons. 

t Simoniacre, a. Obs. rare. In 6 symon- 
akre. [a, OF. simoniacre, var. of simoniaque ; cf. 
prec.] Simoniacal. 

1533 State Papers Hen. VIII, VII, 534 They sayd that 
we call the Pope Byshop of Rome, bastaid, and symonakre. 
Ibid., As toucnyng whyddyr He be bastard or symonakre, 
or bothe. 

t Simonial. Obs. rare. In 4 symonyal. [a. 
OF. simonial, f. simonie Simony.] = Simoniac sb. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 784 Both he hat selleth and he 
Jiat byeth thynges espirituels ben cleped Symonyales. 

Simonian L , sb. and a. rare. Also 4 sy- 
monyan, -yen. [f. Simony + -an, or ad. OF. 
*smonien .1 

t A. sb. A simoniac, simonist. Obs. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. 11. 148 Hise giftis ben not 
mesuridbi man, aljifsy monyens mesuien ber grace, & qyven 
pleyner absolucion . . for more money, c 1380 — Last Age 
Ch. (1840) 25 Chaffare walkynge in aerkenessis is be pryui 
heresie of symonyans. 1567-8 Abp. Parker Corr. (Patker 
Soc.) 311, I sent my visitors into Norwich,, .whereof I 
heard.. that Quid vnltis mihi dare ? had so much prevailed 
theie among the Simonians. 

B. adj. Simoniacal. 

X854 Milman Lat. Chr. viu. i. III. 271 The clergy of 
Saxony resolved to expel all the intruding and Simonian 
bishops (those who had received investiture from the 
Emperor). 

Simonian 2 (saimou-nian), sb. and a. [ad. 
med.L. * Simonian us, f. Simon (see def.).] 

A. sb, A member of an early Christian sect 
named after Simon Magus and regarded as 
heretical. (Cf. Simonist ‘A) 

*585-7 T. Rogers 39 Art. (1625) 57 Some thinke, that to 
attend vpon vertue, and to practise good workes, is a yoke 
too heauy, and intollerable ; as the Simonians. X655 Baxter 

g Maker's Catech. Pref. B ij, He followed the first Hereticks, 
e Simonians and their followers, with the same kinde of 
judgements. 1677 Gilpin Demonol. (186 j) 129 There were 
no less than ten soits of heretical Antichrists in the apostle 
John’s days, the Simonians, Menandrians, Saturnalians, &c. 
1738 Chambers Cycl., Simonians, a Sect of ancient Here- 
ticks, the first that ever disturb’d Christianity. X831-3 E. 
Burton Eccl. Hist. (1845) 235 We are assured, that this 
convenient doctrine was a characteristic of the Simonians 
and other Gnostics. 1887 Encycl. Brit. XXII. 79/1 Even 
the Tubingen critics themselves could not deny the exist- 
ence of a sect of Simonians. 

B. adj. Pertaining to, characteristic of, the sect 
of the Simonians. 

1883 Schaff Encycl. Relie. Knowl. 111 . 2184 The Simon- 
ian teachings gradually take on the form of an elaborate 
gnostic system. 1887 Encycl. Brit. XXII. 79/1 note, Hippo- 
lytus.. gives extracts from a Simonian book. 

Hence Simo’nianism, the doctrine of the 
Simonians. 

1887 Encycl. Brit, XXII. 80/2 We have therefore in 
Simonianism a rival system to Christianity. 1902 Expositor 
Sept. 227 There had been a revival of Simonianism in 
Samaria. 

f Simo nical, a. Obs. Also symonical(l. 
[f. SlMON-Y + -ICAL.] - SlMONIAOAIi. 

1570 Foxe A, 4 M. (ed. 2) 221/1 Where is Peters spirite, 
by whose power couetousnes is destroyed, and stmonicall 
heresie is condempned? 1588 Maifrel. Efist. (1843) 22 
Since you were a Symonical Deane. x6z6 L. Owen Run- 
nmg Register 54 Paulus Quintus that great Symonicall Pope. 
1649 Milton Eikon. xiv. Wks. 1851 III. 449 Compiler of 
that unsalled and Simonical praier. 1686 J. S. Hist. Mo- 
nast, Conuent. 157 His Office is to enquire whether there be 
any Simonical Practices, .in the resignation of Benefices. 
Hence t Simo nically adv. Obs. 

1660 R. Coke Power 4 Stibj. 268 That patron who should 
simonically promote any Clerk. 

t Simo uient, sb. and a. Obs. rare. Also 
4-5 symonient, -yent. [Cf. Simonian 1 and -bnt.J 
A. sb. = Simoniac sb. 

c 1380 Wyclif Whs. (1880) 26 And sib bei sillen tteube. . 
bei ben cursed symonyentis & so herelikis. 1395 Purvey 
Remonstr. (1851) 9 Symonientis ben sovereyne eretikis. 
<*1470 H. Parker Dives 4 Pauper (W. de W. 1496) vit. 
303/1 [They] that bye ony tbyng spiry tuel. . ben called 
proprely symonientes. 

B. adj. = Simoniacal a. 1. 

*395 Purvey Remonstr. (1851) 11 Such appiopringe..is 
theefii, fals, and symonient. *1x470 H. Parker Dives 4 
Pauper (W. de W. 1496) vn. 302/2 Some thynges be for- 
boden for they be symonyent, as byenge and sellynge of the 
sacramentes of holy cbirche. 

Hence f Simomieutly adv. Obs. 
c 1400 Aiol. Loll. 51 No man presume, .symonyently, b«it 
is to sey, for coueytise, for bis labour tak ani bing. 
t SimO'nier. Obs. Also 4 symoniour, -ier, 
5-6 -yer. [Cf. prec. and -Eit 1.] = Simoniac sb. 

c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks, III. 103 pes proude clerkes, 
symoniours, siileres of pardoun and indulgences. Ibid, 211 
per ben two maner of neretikis of whiche Englond schuld 
be purgid, and symonieris ben be fust, c 1440 Alph. Tales 
480 pus pies symonyers war confusid, & belife be abbay 
was wele rewlia and clere oute of delt. 1502 Ord. Crysten 
Men (W, de W. 1506) ii. i, Be in no wyse..a symonyer, or 
a lauenour. 1520 C ax ton's Chron. Eng. vn, 76 b, Gregoi ius 
the 7. .preceded sharply agaynst prelates and preestes that 
were symonyers. 
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SIMPER-DE-COCKET. 


SilttO'lliouS, a. Now rare or Obs. Also 7 
aymonious. [f. Simony + -ous.] • 

1. — Simoniaoal I and 3. 

t6iz Dekker If it be net good Wks. 1873 IL *76 None 
shall hold Three 01 four Church -liuii .. (- '-l>.- <3 . 3 : j 
gold). 1648 Miltox Tenure Kings - - ' i - .he ■ 
on the simonious places of their outed predecessors. 1839 
Lady Lytkin Cheveley (ed. a) I. iv. 192 A simonious suit 
decided against her in the Ecclesiastical Court had been 
(he result, 

2. — SlMONIACAL 2. 

1653 Milton Hirelings Pjeface, The oppressions of a 
Simonious decimating dergie. 1670 — Hist. Eng. vt. 
Wks. 1851 III. 292 At this 1 elation.. Stigand the Simonious 
Archbishop. . is said to hare laugh 't. 

Si'Mlo nis m. rare— 1 . [Cf. next and -ism.] The 
practice or advocacy of simony. 

s8gS Sat. Rev. 23 Mar. 370 For simonism and lack of 
manly straightforwardness, this letter has not often been 
paralleled 

S im o nis t 1 (si'monist). Also 7 symonist, 
[f. Simon-y + -is®.] One who practises or upholds 
simony. 

*567 Jewel Def. Apol, v. 364 The Heicsie of Macedomus 
. .is more tolerable, then Is the Heresie of these simonistes, 
1583 Badington Comniandm. (1590) s b, No excommuni- 
cate person or Simonist shall bee a patron to present. 1621 
Bi>. Mountagu Diatribe 102 The Sacriiegist, and Symon- 
ist, the two Prophaners of holy tilings. *670 Milton Hist. 
Eng. iv. Wks. 1851 _I II. 163 Wulfer.. selling the Bishoprick 
of London, to Wini the first Simonist we read of in this 
story. 1703 Hickcringii t. Pricsi-cr. it. v. 49 An Adulterer, 
Simonist, ..Airian. 1767 Burn Eccles. Law. III,. 336 The 
ecclesiastical court may pioceed against a simonist. 1864 
Athenxmn 9 Apr. 502/3 A Turk might say, . .if you are a 
Christian, you are a simonist and a persecutor. 

attrib. 1681 Hickeringill Vind. Naked Truth u. 11 The 
Symonist Arch-bishop. 

Simonist 2 (sarmonist). ran. [f. Simon + 
-is®.] -Simonun sb .2 

1880 Encycl. Brit . XI, 834/2 The vaiious heresies.. me 
taken up in chronological order and arranged in five main 
groups, the Ophite, Simonist, . .and Noctian. 

tSimonite. Obs. -Simonist L 

1308 Kennedie Flyting to. Dunbar 523 Sarazene, symon. 
yte, provit Pagane pronunciate. *555 W. Wat reman 
Fardte Facions 11. x, 235 Thei ware all busic vsurere, and 
Simonites : bothe spiritunll and Tcmpoi all. 1388 in Liturg. 
Serv. Q. Elio. {1847) 617 AU Simonites, \v cl > bye and sell, or 
unfytlie bestow livinges and offices. 

Simon Pure, colloq. Also Simon-pure, 
simon-pure. [The name of a Quaker in Mrs. 
Centime’s comedy A bold stroke fora wife (1717), 
who is impersonated by another character during 
part of the play.] The {real) Simon Pure , the 
real, genuine, or authentic person or thing. 

1815 Scott Guy M. Ivi, 1 Here, ptoceeded the counsellor, 
'is the real Simon Pure— heie’s Godfrey Beitram Hewit *. 
<1x832 — Monast. Introduction note, Each insisting that 
his Jedediah Cleishbotham was the real Simon Pure. xB6o 
W. C. Prime Beat Life Egypt xxxiii. 357 If we would come 
with him the other way he would show us the real mummy, 
the Simon Pure. 1882 Floyer Uncxpl. Baluchistan 381, 

1 believe the real Simon pure had been in the crowd all the 
time. 

b. attrib. or as adj. Real, genuine, authentic. 
1889 Cent. Mag-. Jan. 337 The home of the Simon-pure 
wild horse is on the southern plains. 1894 Howells Trav. 
fr. Altruna 125 If you want to see American individuality, 
the real, simon-pure article. 

f Simont, symont, obs. ff. Cement sb. and v. 
ifio* Douglas Pal. Hon. 11 1, ixvii, The purifyit siluer., 
Jnsteid of symont was ouir all that wone. 1303-6 Acc. Ld. 
High Treas. Scot. III. 46 Item.., to set on the simont liall 
qunilk wes deliverit to Quinta Essencia. 1598 in Willis & 
Clark Cambridge (1886) II, 232 The windoes..shalbe well 
glazed and simonted. 

Simony (si'mdni). Forms : 3-6 symonye, -ie 
(4 -i)> 4-9 aymony i 3-7 simonie (4 -ye), 6 
simoni, 6- simony, [a. OF. symonie, simonie 
(= Sp., Pg., It. simotua ), ad. medX. simonia , 
f. the name of Simon Magus, in allusion to his 
offer of money to the Apostles, Acts viii 18-19.] 

1 . The act or practice of buying or selling eccle- 
siastical preferments, benefices, or emoluments ; 
traffic in sacred things. Freq. with initial capital. 

a 1225 A ncr. R. 202 Simonie, Gauel, Oker. c 1290 Eng. 
Leg. 1 , 435 Wei vnnebe he it fond with-oute symoni'e. 
Simonie so is i-cleoped foreward for-to make To bugge liflode 
of holie churche. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 5311 
Symonye ys, as men telle, When jyftys of holy cherche men 
selle. a 1340 Hampole Psalter lxxviii. x III men. .come in 
. .till dignytes of halykirke, Ijorgh. maystry and symony. 
c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 328 oiche curatis. .comen not 
into here benefices bi jie dore, . .but symonye, piideand cov. 

ex 44g Pecock Repr. hi. viii. 321 The fruyt of the 
cbircms nche endewing is synne of. .symonye. 1482 Monk 
of Evesham xlvi. (Arh.) 03 He tolde me that for the synne 
of symony that he dyd. .he sofred ful greuys peynys. XS34 
More Comf. agst. Trib. h. Wks. 1200/2 If he came therto 
by simony, or some such other euyll mene. 1380 LunoN 
Sivqila.ii Then I thinke none is admitted into that func- 
tion with you, that intrude themselves into it by giftes or 
Simonie. 1616 R.C, Times’ Whistle (1871) 43 But Simonie 
is now see common growne, That ’tls account noe sinne, if 
kept vnknowne. 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 434 Those 
Revenues and Pieferments which Simony. .had made mere 
Merchandise. 1704 Nelson Fest. k Fasts x. (1739) 603 The 
Christian Church.. pioceeded with great Severity agains t 
such as were found guilty of Simony. 1766 Blacks* one 
Comm. 11 . 278 By simony, the right of presentation to a 
living is forfeited, and vested pro hoc vice in- the crown. 


1823 Lingard Hist. Eng. VI. 223 A pontiff unfit for ins 
station thiough ignoiance, incapable of holding it through 
simony, 1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. V. 313 In his ecclesi- 
astical pationage Stephen stands vaguely dunged with 
Simony. 

.fig' 1600 W. Watson Dccacordon 83 Which foule ntm.se 
is nothing else but a moere mentall Simonie, vsuiie, suui- 
ledge and most impious hypociisie. *636 Earl Monm. tr. 
Boccalini's Advts. fr. Pat nass. 1. lxxvii. 103 The pic\ nuta- 
tions of Advocates, the Symony used of J udges. 

attrib. 1859 Sala Tsu. round Clock ( 1861) 120 If you have 
a fancy to see Simony sales by auction, and advowsotis-. 
knocked down for so many pounds sterling, 
f b. Personified. Oos, 

01 3*S Poem time Ethu, II (Percy) iv, Trewlh..tlarc not 
come,, for ferde, if symonye may meet hyin, lie wil smyte 
of Ins betde. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. 11. 37 Sir Simony e is 
of-sent to nsseale Jjc Chmttes, C1400 Maunuhv. (1839) iii. 
19 For now is Symonye Kyng crouned in Iloly Chirclie, 
1588 Marptcl. hpist, (1841) 25, I thinke Simonie be the 
bishops lacky. <1x640 J. Day Peregr, At hoi. (1881) 7s, I 
haue but apoore vicaridge which one Mr. Symon-RIonye, or 
more familiarlie sym-inonie, lielpt me to, 

+ 2 . The money paid in simony. Also transf, a 
tip (to a verger). Obs. rare. 

1398 Marston Sco. Villanie 11. v. xq6 What though pale 
Mauuis paid huge Symunies For his halfe-dozen gelded 
vicaiies. 1706-7 Fauquiiar Beaux 1 Strat. 11. it, Tlien 1 , 
Sn, tips me the Verger with half a Crown : he jwekets the 
Simony and Inducts 1110 into the best Puc in the Church. 

II Simool. [Bengali, Hindi, etc. sitnttl (also 
sc mul, sl-ihuI, sSmal).] The (red) silk-cotton tree 
of India {Dombax malabaricutn). 

28155 Royle Fibrous Plants India 263 A report ftom the 
Society of Arts on two pieces of cloth made from the Simool 
or Silk Cotton tree. 2866 Treas. But, 1009/a The silk- 
cotton of the Simool. As . . not adapted for spinning. 

II Simoom (sirmt-m), sb. Also sum-, semoom., 
simtfm ; simoon, -oun. [a. Arab, smftm, 

f. the root sam/n to poison, With, the form simoon 
cf. F, semoun , simoun .] A hot, dry, suffocating 
sand-wind which sweeps across the African and 
Asiatic deserts at intervals during the spring and 
summer. 


. r nuuwum.esuu conumicu 
10 bl°w, bo as to exhaust us cntnely* xyoo W* Tayioh in 
Monthly Mag. VI 1. 139 , 1 should have caught nn ague on 
tnes. sands, Did not a simooin cheer mo now and then. 
1817 liURON Manfred in. i, 128 The red-hot breath of the 
most lone simoom, Which dwells but in the desert. 
Rastwicic Dry Leaves 131 This place is sometimes visited 
with a furious tornado, or airadm, from the desert. 1865 
r or tn. Rev, I. 461 Hie samoom, which, is so rare a phono- 
menon in the Egyptian desert. 1865 W. G. Palgravk 
Arabia 1. 18 The semoom was fairly upon us. 1870 Emer- 
son Soc. ft kol.. Courage, Wks. (Bohn) III. 108 The hunter 
is not alarmed by bears . . nor an Arab by the simoom, 

attnb. 1854 J. S. C, Abbott Napoleon (1853) I. xiv. a 3g 
Every passion., had swept with simoom blast over the cities 
and villages of France. 

P. 1847 Wkbstbr, Simoon. x 86 o Mrs. Harvey Cruise 
l. lay more \i, 129I wo days after their departure an unusually 
violent simoon came on, and every soul was buried in the 
sand. 1878 H. S. Wilson Alpine Ascents ii. 58 A simoon 
ot impalpable fine cloud dust sweeps by. 
b. trmsf. and Jig, 

*839 Carlyle Chartism v, Force itself.. has doubtless o 
composing effect 5— against inanimate Simooms. 1847 Busu- 
nell Chr. Nurture u. ii, (i86x> 264 It is as if there were a 
simoon of piety blowing through the house. 1885 Pall Plait 
G. 25 beb.1/1 All the force and fury ot Mr. Gladstone’s 
oratorical simoom. 

Hence Simoo mzi., to exterminate as by a simoom. 
-annihhmedT‘ VI11 ’ 538 They aro simooiu’d— blasted 

Sxmorg(h., variants of Simurg, 

Si mosaur. Pals&onU [See next.} An animal 
belonging to the fossil genus Simosaurus. Ho 
Simoaaui-ian. 

xBSoLibr. Uniy, K ncnul. V. 410 They comprise two erouns 
SSSSteS" S and T si “osau«ans. x896 P LYOEKKb R i?Sv.’ 

l ‘ s f V ’ I0 3 In the allied notbosaurs and simo- 
sams the limbs weie better adapted for walking. 

Simosaurus (s9im0S£ •!•&), Palseont. [mod.L., 

101' ° Tfi6s snu h'bosed + cravpos lizard.] A genus 
°t Plesiosaurians belonging to the Triassic period. 

% ooL (l8 75 ) 492 Of the other genera 
aA, wlos Z u fl l d , and Nothosanrus are from the Trias. *88x 
Nature _ XXIV. 472 Prof. H, G. Seeley gave a detailed 
description of the skeleton of Simosaurus recently discovered 
ln J. lias near Stuttgart. 

. “tJRO'stty. rare _0 . [f. L. slums snub-nosed.1 
A being crooked nosed 1 (Bailey, 1721). 

Simoun, variant of Simoom. 

Simons (ssrmos), a. ff, L. sit/itts, Gr. atuos • 
see -ous.] 

t X. Bending or curving inward; concave. Also 
of the nose : Snub, flat. Obs. 

1634 T. Johnson Parey's Chirurg. in. xx. (1678) 73 This 
t»ate-vein cominv out nf ilm -r a' V?.. “ . 


vw.ffttiu , un me internal or lund part, s 

l6 ^® Armoury \i. 203/2 A "Sw JfowtaVl'e 

T .h‘ s F °wl hath a short Bill, and simous. x6« 
Evelyn , x . ag7 The nose. .long, short, siroou 

« , ldavln g a nose ; snub-nosed, rare. 
r!« 7 mv Glossogr., Simous, flat nosed. 1803 Sha 
i 1Vr rxV 1 m i“ s b kn «y* Blennius Sums. 
bimpfti. [Malay.] (See quots.) 

*840 Cuvier's Anim, Kingd. 58 The Simpai..i s of a vet 


lively nil ; beneath white : its fate is blue ; ami a crest of 
liUck hairs reaches from one ear to the other. 187X CassttCs 
Nat. Hist, 1 . 87 The Black-crested Monkey, or thcKimjmi,. . 
Sent nopit hints Mctalophus. 

Simpathy, obs. form of Sympathy. 

. Simper (si-mpot), sb. [f. Simpkh r*-] An 
alTectea ami self-consciuus smile ; a silly milling 
lookjasmiik. 

*399 B. Jonson Cynthia’s Rev, v. iv, You hemme tin* 
M 111 [xir, well, ladle. 1711 AprnsoN .Spectator No. 1717 r > 
The Wliistler i#l.ixed Ins Fibres into a kind of Siiiijx 1 1728 

Popk Dune. 11. 6 The proud Pat n.i'vsi.m sneer, The coo <1 tons 
simper, and the jealous lew, Mis on his look. X779 (>. 
Kt'A’u: Sketches Jr. Nat. ted. 2) I. a 5, I suppose, by jmir 
simper,,. that but few people come now to Iks ket’s shrine 
for u kiss. 1832 Carlyle Sart. Res. 1. iv, Some men we.11 
an everlasting barren simj>cr. 1872 Black Adv. I'haeton 
x.sii, With an idiotic simper on his face. 

Comb. 1817 I.intoun Green 11. va Tin- Bu.11 u.is tound ns 
any clue, Was smooth and slnijicr fac’d, 
b. An affectation ; a jiose. 

X828 Life Planter Jamaica 1 Few would lielirve him, if 
he fell into the common simper of whining ixIkiui the mm- 
fort of convicted felons. 

Si'mper, v . 1 Obs. cxc. dial. Also 6 aympor. 
[l’rob. imitative; connexion with mxt a]»i»car» 
tmlikely.] 

X. intr. To simmer. 

1477 Norton Ordin. Ahh. iv. in Ashm. (ifi.v' 47 Remrtn- 
her that Water wilt Imble and boyle, liut llutur must sim- 
per and also Oyle. 1530 Paiacr. 718/1 , 1 syntpi i,.ts lyt our 
dothu on the fyre hyfore it liegyuneth to Uiylc. a 1608 
Deu Relat, Spirits 1. (1639) 214 It sccmcth to be .1 gn .it 
Luke of pitch: and it pkiyetli or simpreth, asw.tui d<ith, 
when it beginneth to seethe, a 1691 Boyi.l Midiun. Exp. 
v - («bv3) 4* I-et the Vessel stand in « niudeun- heal, tint 
the Liquor may simper for many horns. *725 /•«>«. Pi. t. 
s.v. Verjuice, Tlie Vcrjuice must not lie Imil'd, hut !• t it *.im 
per only. 1736 in Odder tyre Ho. Bk. (h. 11 . S.) Jmiotl, 
n. xxxix, Letting the berries Binqier in a pun. « 1825 
Foruy Voc, E. Anglia 301. x88x Antrim a Doum (Hen, i/>. 
*888 Sheffield Gloss. 215. 

2 . trans. To cause to simmer, rate *•', 

1694 W. Salmon Bate’s Dispens. (*713) GMi/j You are tin it 
to add the Balsam de Tutu.. and Rose-water, s'tm[«*ruig it 
till the Rose-water is evapotalcd. 

Simper (si’mpw), z/.~ [Of obscure origin. 
In sense 1 perh. related to a continental semper 
or simper, which fe represented by I)a.» Norw., 
and Sw. dial, semper, simper, Swiss dial, semper, 
G. zimper, zimffer (also MDu. simper *, timperlijc, 
G. zimpf-, stmperlich), elegant, delicate, nice, 
dainty, affected, etc., and G. zimpf-, zimferrt, -eht 
to be coy, etc. Mod.WFris. has simperje in sense 
3, with adj. simperich peevish.] 

1 . inlr. To smile in a silly, self-conseious, or 
affected manner ; to smirk. 

Peril, implied earlier in Simi'Er-ui -cocket. 

. CX563 Jack Juggler (Roxb.) 9 She .simperuh, she prank- 
ith and cetteth with out faylle. As a pccocke that hath 
spred, and sheweth hir gaye taile. X576 Ft.hMiNr, Punopl. 
Ep.otf Simpering and snuling, he began somwhat kismet y 
to write. i6xx Beaum. & Fl. Philaster 1, She is one that 
may.. simper when she is Courted by her Friend. 2652 
Ou:v Life G. Herbert ^(1836) n. cv, His birlh and spirit 
prompted him to martial achievements,.. and not to sit 
simpering over a book. 1770 Mmi:. D’Ariilav Early Diary 
20 Apr., She.. lisps affectedly, simpers designedly, and 
looks conceitedly. 183* R. & J. Lanoek Raped. Niger 1 1 1. 
xx. 215 Addigetta... smiles or simpers most engagingly 
whenever she is more than ordinarily pleased, 1 891 hf. 
Williams Later Leaves v. 61 She smiled and simpered and 
tried to avoid the question. 

+ Tb. So to simper it. Obs. 

*575 North tr. Philibert ’s Philosopher at Crt, id Counter - 
faite Courtiers which simper it in oulwarde shew?, making 
pretie mouthes [etc.]. 2602 Rowlands Greenes Ghost < Hun- 
terian Club) 27 She simpered it, and made curtesic..,as if 
she had neuer scene them before. 1626 Mioullion Women 
Beware Women iil ii, See how she simpers it, as if mar- 
malade Would not melt in her mouth ! 

f o. With allusion to SlMi’Ktt v . 1 Obs. 

.*594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. Wks. (Grosart) V. ,7, I 
stmpered with my countenaiiLe lyke a poircdgc- put on the 
fire when it first begins to secth. 2732-8 Swii 1 Polite 
Conv. 4s And yet she simpeis like a Firmity.Katle. 
f 2 . To glimmer, twinkle. Obs. rare, 
c 2620 Beaum. & Fl. Lover's Progress 111. i. The Candles 
are all out, Lane, But one i’ tb’ Parlour. I see it simper 
hither, pray come this way, 1633 C. Hkkumii Temple, 
hearth iv. Yet can 1 mark how starres above Simper and 


1865 Sleigh Derbyshire Gloss. 2888 Sheffield Gloss, ars 
h sniper, to cry, to begin to cry as a spoiled child docs. 

4 . irons. To say or utter with a simper. 

*5 Mar. Edgew-ortu Angelina x, ‘He, he, he/ sim- 
pered Nat. I am Orlando, of whom you have heard so 
much. 2856 Mem vale Rom. Emp. 1 , (1865) VI. rot 

yo^SereT^ " ' s,unpere< ^ l ^ e • * P ra V ho*’ tame 

Z’ ^ Vi T th acIvs -> as away, forth, out. 

nniS,?' J errold hlctt of Char. ni. v, He simpered away 
f° v ™S °J r jr £ Vl lt y ,nto conventual no-meaning. 2843 
V/ iH > Mus . 1 1 ro bonnet in banl 
kFth n K. f0rt , h th f * } * k t l*™>»*l* of the choice of her 
«ouse? 1873 C. M. Davies Unorth. Land. (187A) 
simn 7 JSi W « n f ^ -rooms, where Browning and Tennyson were 
simpered out to coteries. 

f Simper-de-cociet. Obs, Forms : (see the 
quots.). [app. a fanciful formation on Simpeb 



SIMPERER. 

o . 2 and Cocket a.] An affected coquettish air ; a 
woman characterized by this ; a flirt. 

In quot. 1562 used ns an adj. or ndv, 
a, a 13 29 Skelton E. Rummyng 55 She wyll iet..In her 
furred docket, And gray russet rocket, With sytnper the 
cocket. 1621 B. Jonson Gipsies Metaw. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
619/2 Lay by.. using your nimbles, In diving the pockets, 
And sounding the sockets Of simper-the-cockets. 

| 3 . a 1530 J. Hfywood Weather 877 (Brandi), I saw you 
dally with your symper de cokket. 2562 — Prov. Epigr. 
(1867) 43 Vpright as a candle standth in a socket, Sloode 
she that daie, so simpre de cocket. 1607 R. C[arew] tr. 
Esticnne's World of Wonders 238 Anothei sort of simper- 
de-cockets, who counteifet puppets, in speaking so finely 
that they wil scarce open their mouthes. x6xi Cotgr., 
Coguine K a b egger- woman ; also, a cockney, simperde- 
cockit, nice thing. 1707 tr. Whs. C'tess D'Anots (1715) 384, 
I have here in my Custody, said. she, a little Simper de 
cockit that will not let me be at quiet. 

Si mperer. [f. Simper v . 2 + -er l .] One who 
simpers or smiles affectedly. 

1769 Nevile Imit. Juvenal xx A simp’rer, that a court 
affords. 1810 Scott Lady of Lake v. xxi, Well the sim- 

f erer might be vain. 1816 Gilchrist Philos. Etym. 216, 
know what courtly simperers will think and say., of this 
. .style of writing. 1863 Mrs. Oliphant Salem Chapel vii, 
Those self-engrossed simperers should yet be startled out of 
their follies. 

Si'mpeving, vbl. sbX [f. Simper z>.i +• -ing *.] 
Simmering. 

1477 Norton Ordin. Alch. iv. in Ashm. (1652) 46 To know 
of the simperinge of our Stone. 1598 Flohio, Cremorc , . . 
the creame or simpring of milke when it seethes. 

Si mpering, vbl. sb. 2 [f. Simper &.2 + -ING 1 .] 
The action of the verb ; an instance of this. 

1582 Stanyhurst AEneis, etc. (Arb.) 141 Her look’s, her 
simpring, her woords with curtesyesweetning. 1396 Nasiie 
Saif ton Walden Wks. (Grosart) III. 103 Some little coy 
bridling of the chin, and nice simpring and wrything his 
face 30. waies. 1633 G. Herbert Temple , Church-Porch 
xxi, Simpring is but a lay-hypocrisie. 1673 Traherne Chr. 
Ethics 314 Without which humility is but baseness,., 
modesty but simpering, devotion but hypocrisie. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (r8n) II. xx, 140 My mother’s hand 
was kindly put into his, with a simpering altogether biidal. 
178a Mme. D’Arblay Diary May, We were now not con- 
tent with simpering, for we could not foibear downright 
laughing. 1894 Forum July 584 [Co-educaiion] takes the 
simpering out of the girls— the roughness out of the men. 

Simpering, ppl. a. [f. Simper v . 2 + -ing 2 .] 

1 . That simpers or smiles affectedly. Said of 
persons or their features. Also transf. 

1386 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1595) 70 Then is she. . 
a simpring puppet to woonder on. 160a Dekker Satirom. 
Wks. 1873 I . *85 These pretty, simpiing, setting things, 
call’d brides. *648 Herrick Helper., To Anthea lying in 
bed , Lika to a Twi-light, or that simpring Dawn, That Roses 
shew, when misted o’re with Lawn. 1768 Goldsm. Good-n. 
Man Epil., His simpering friends, with pleasure in their 
eyes, Sink as he sinks. 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia 1. v. 
Young ladies dwindle into mere listeners, simpering 
listeners, 1 confess. 1826 Poi.wuele Trad, ff Recoil. I. 
ii. 29 A pretty silly simpering girl, .was dazzled by his wit. 
1877 Bryant Wind <$■ Stream iii, The simpering stream, 
The fond, delighted, silly stream. 

2 . Accompanied by or associated with simper- 
ing ; mincing, affected. 

1393 T. P. Goodwin Blanchardine It. (1890) 216 Pacing 
toward the Queene with a simpering smile, neither presag- 
ing mirth nor mourning. 1626 Middleton Women Beware 
Women in, ii, I had rather hear one ballad sung. .Than all 
these simpering tunes. 1633 R. Sanders Physiogn. 156 The 
man walks with a proud and simpring pace. *7x2 W. King 
Little Mouths 20 Betty, with bridled chin, extends her face, 
And then contracts her lips with simpering grace. 186a 
Thackeray Round. P., Hatch on Axe 233 , 1 went on meanly 
conversing with him, and affecting a simpering confidence, 
1865 Livingstone Zambesi 303 It is no simpering smile, 
t Si’mperingly, adv\ Obs .- 1 [f. simpering 
Simper wTl] Simmeiingly. 

011648 Digby Closet Opened (1677) no When you see the 
milk begin to boil simp’nngly. 

Simperingly, adv 2 [f. Simpering ppl. a. + 
-ly a .] With a simper ; in a simpering manner. 

*592 Nashe P. Penilesse Wks. (Grosart) II. 3a Mistris 
Minx, a Marchants wife,.. that lookes as simperingly as if 
she were besmeated. 1598 Mars con Sat. Villanie in. ix. 
220 Why lookes neat Curus all so simpringly? 1612 
Benvenuto's Passenger u,Y\. 533 She affably and simpringly 
answered. 1862 Sala Seven Sons III. 12 He. .made use of 
some simperingly good-hearted expi essions. 

Simpiasometer : see Sviipiesometer. 
f Si-mplar, a. Obs.— 1 [ad. late L. simpldr-is, 
f. s implies Simple a.] Single. 
x6io [see Duplar a.]. 

Sim ple (srmp’l), a. and sb. Also a. 4 simpil, 
-ill, 5 simpel, -ill, -ulle ; 4-5 sympile, 5-6 -ill, 
5 sympel(l, 5 -6 sympyll (5 -yl, -ylle, eym- 
pylle), aympul (5 -ull), 4-6 symple. / 3 . 4-6, 
Sc. 8-9 semple, 5-6 sempill (6 -yll). [a. OF. 
simple (ialh cent., =Prov., Sp., and Pg. simple), 
ad. L. simplus or simplex. Hence also Du., Fris., 
G., Da., and Sw. simpel (MDn. also sempel). 

L. simplus (in class. L. only in neut. simplum) is cognate 
with Gr. iirAdor, hvXoCs, the fiist element in both being 
*sem- ’one’. In simplex the second element is lelated to 
L. plicare, Gr. nAekeiv ‘to fold ’ : cf, Afalo a ] 

A. adj. 

In early examples it is often difficult to decide in which 
of several possible senses the word is to be taken. 

1 . 1 . Free from duplicity, dissimulation, or guile ; 


63 

innocent and harmless ; undesigning, honest, open, 
straightforward. 

c xaao Bestiary 790 Simple [as the dove] and softe be we 
alle, a 1223 A ncr. R. 128 [False ancres] habbeS efter he uoxe 
a simple semblaunt sume cherre, & beo 3 pauh ful of gile. 13 . . 
E.E.Allit.P. B. 746 Nowsayned be pou snuiour, so symple 
in Jjy wrath! 1382 Wvclif Matt. x, 16 Beie war as serpent is, 
and symple as dowues. Ibid., Luke xi. 34 If thin jqe schnl he 
symple, al thi body schnl be H3tf1.1l. a 1400-50 Alexander 
4404 To sawe emang fur simpill men sedis of debate, 1483 
Caxton St. Wenefryde 14 A man of good lyf and symple 
courage. 1508 Dunbar Tv a Manit Wentett 255 , 1 semyt 
sober, and sueit, & sempill without fiaud, Bot I couth sexty 
dissaif that suttillai wer haldin. 1363 J ewel Repl. Harding 
(1611) 41 x Wherein also appeareth some suspition of no 
simple dealing. 16x4 Raleigh Hist. World v. iii. 404 
Bostar, the Gouernour of Saguntum, a simple man. 1669 
Relat . Raleigh's Troubles in Hail. Misc. IV. 60 The Lord 
Cobham, a simple passionate man, but of very noble birthancl 
great possessions. 1781 Gibbon Decl. ft F. xxxi. (1787) III, 
191 The edict which the fanaticism of Olympius dictated to 
the simple and devout empeior. 1781 Crabbe Libraiy 243 
Here wily Jesuits simple Quakers meet. 1822 Shelley 
Fiagm , Unf. Drama 83 He was a simple innocent boy. 

I loved him well. 1842 Lytton Zanoni 27 A simple heart 
may be its own best guide. 1839 Tennyson Guinevere 367 
The simple, feaiful child meant nothing, but my own too. 
fearful guilt, .betrays itself, 

2 . Free from, devoid of, pride, ostentation, or 
display ; humble, unpretentious. 

c 1290 JT. Eng. Leg. I. 140 His osle nam wel gode jeme. . 
hov luytel he et htm-selue, with wel simple mode. 13.. 
E. E. Allit. P. A, 1x34 His lokez symple, hym self so 
gent. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 41, I am so simple of port, 
That forto feigne som desport I pleie with hire litel hound. 
a 1400-30 Alexander 4664 All be we suggets in oine-selfe & 
simpill oure latis. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour lxiii. (1868) 84 
She deigned not to do reuerence and woishippe unto the 
kinge..for because he was symple and debonaire. 1508 
Dunbar Gold. Taige 272 Be ewir obedient, Humble, sub- 
iect, and symple of entent. 1335 Coverdale Zech. ix. 9 
Lowly and symple is he, he rydeth vpon an asse. 163a 
Wadsworth Ptlgr. iii. 30 A thiid sort of Iesuites there are, 
not vnfitly termed simple ones ; these are wonderfull austere 
in their fife. 1738 Wesley Ps. xxxii. ii, Harmless, and 
pure, and undent'd, A simple Follower of the Lamb. 1853 
TrNNvsoN Maud 1. x. v, A man with heart, head, hand, 
Like some of the simple gr eat ones gone For ever and ever by. 

3 . Free from elaboration or artificiality; artless, 
unaffected; plain, unadorned. 

Usually implying that the simplicity is a merit, but 
sometimes (as in quot. 1827) with suggestion of sense 7. 

C1330 R. Brunne Citron. Wace Prol. (RolB)7j Als pai haf 
wryten & sayd, haf I alle in myn Inglis layd, In symple 
speche as I couthe, pat is lightest in mannes mouthe. 1377 
Langl. P. PI. B. xiii. 217 Sobrete, and symple speche, and 
sothfaste byleue. 1 1450 in Aungier Syon (1840) 320 Ther 
songeschal he sadde, sober, ande symple withe out biekyng 
of notes. 1530 Palsgr. 324/j Symple styll, simple. x6ox 
Shaks. Jnl. C, iv. ii. 22 There are no trickes, in plaine and 
simple Faith. 1696 Phillips (ed. 5) s.v., Simple Style, an 
easie plain Stile. 1726 Swift Gulliver iv. xii, I rather chose 
to relate plain Matter of Fact, in the simplest Manner and 
Style. 1730 Gray Elegy 32 The short and simple annals of 
the poor. 1732 Hume Ess. # Treat. (1777) 1 . 209 Sophocles 
and Terence . . are more simple than Lucretius. 1827 Scott 
Chron. Cauongate vii, It is, however, but a veiy simple 
tale, and may have no interest for persons beyond Janet’s 
rank of life or understanding. x86o Warter Sea-Board 
II. 446 The simplest sermons, conveyed in the simplest 
language, usually do most good. x88x Freeman Sub;. 
Venice 249 The arcades themselves, though very good and 
simple, do not carry out the wonderful boldness.. of the 
outer range. 

b. Of persons : Free from over-refinement, un- 
sophisticated, unspoiled. 

2704 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst . Udolpho iii, The inhabitants 
of these mountains are a simple people. x8ax Shelley 
Epipsych. 429 Pastoral people,., Simple and spirited; in. 
nocent and bold. 

II. 4 . Of persons, or their origin : Poor or 
humble in condition ; of low rank or position ; 
undistinguished, mean, common. 

c izoo S. Eng. Leg, I. 49 Among lowe Men and simple 
deol pere was i-nou}. a 1300 Cursor M. 23007 fe simple 
folk al o pe tun pai went him for to mete. 0x330 Will. 
Paleme 714 per nys loid in no lond. .pat sopli nere simple 
i-nou} pat semly to haue. c X400 Destr. Troy 2631 A ! 
nobill kyng, . . suffers me to say, Symple pof I be. 1441 
Pol. Poems (Roils) II. 206 Alas 1 what was myne adven- 
ture, So sodenly down for to falle, ..Now am I made 
sympulest of alle. 1474 Caxton Chesse in. i, (1883) 78 
Kynge Dauid that was first symple & one of the comyn 
peple. 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot . I. 423 All sic like.. That 
cuming ar of sic sempill degrie. 1370 Foxe A. .J M, 1346/1 
Thomas Cromwell,.. borne of a simple parentage & house 
obscure. 1647 Fuller Good Th. m Worse T. (1841) 108 
The silliest and simplest being wronged may justly speak 
in their own defence. 1667 Milton P. L. xii. 363 His 
place of biith a solemn Angel tells To simple Shepherds. 
1746 Francis tr. Horace, Sat. 11. vi. 112 How you joke, And 
love to sneer at simple Folk ! 1794 Burns Gang is the day 
ii, There’s wealth and ease for gentlemen, And semple folk 
maun feebt and fen'. 1864 Spectator 537 It is sometimes 
objected to Mi. A. Fiipp's peasant children that they me 
more gentle than simple. 

b. In modest or apologetic use. 

In some examples sense 9 may be intended. 

c 1440 York Myst. xiv. 3, I praye he, lord, for thy grete 
myght Vnto thy symple seruand see. _ 1481 Caxton Godfr. 
eexii. 31X Reduced out of Frensshe in to englysshe by me 
symple persone W ylliam Caxton. 1339 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) 
VI. 88 My simple bodie to be buried at Ratclif. c 1360 A. 
Scott Poems (S.T.S.) i. 223 Send be thy sempill servand 
Sanderris Scott. 1372 R. Edwards Damott <§- Pith/as in 
Hazl. Dodsley IV. 04 When 1 am dead, my simple ghost.. 
Shall hover about tne place. 


SIMPLE. 

f c. In phr. as simple as, or simple though, 
1 stand here, Obs. 

1398 Shaks. Meriy IV. 1. i. 228 Slender. He's a Iusticeof 
Peace in his Countrie, simple though I stand here. 1398 
B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. 1. i, I am his next heire at 
the common law, Master Stephen, as simple as I stand here. 
1728 Swift Mntlinix ft Timothy Wks. 1751 VII. 213 And 
simple as I now stand here, Expect in Time to be a P — . 

5 . With designations or titles : Ordinary ; not 
fm ther distinguished in office or tank. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 26226 Es 11a simple preist hat mai Sli 
scrift on man bot biscop lai. 2380 in Eng. Gilds ( 1870) 8 
?if it so bifalle hat a symple brother dye. 2474 Caxton 
Chesse 11. iv. (1S83) 30 Alexander of Macedone cam on a 
tyme lyke a symple knyght vnto the court of Porus kynge 
of Inde. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxii, 64 Ane semple vicar 
I can nocht be. 2393 Shaks. 2 Hen, VI, 1. iii. 77 Salisbury 
and Warwick are no simple Peeres. 2657 Harr. Late Pari. 
in Harl. Misc. (r8og) III. 436 One df the simple and new- 
made knights. 1853 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiv. III. 456 
Perhaps no simple presbyter of the Church of England has 
ever possessed a greater authority over his brethren. 1873 
Stubbs Const, Hist. II. xv. 201 This change affected how- 
ever only the simple barons. 

6 . Of persons or their attire : Not marked by 
any elegance or grandeur ; very plain or homely. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. ix. no He was long and lene, to 
loken on ful symple, Was no pride on his apparail, ne no 
pouert noher. 0x400 Rom. Rose 6822, I, that were my 
simple doth, Robbe bothe robbed and robbours. 02430 
Merlin xxvi, 478 The kynge. ,andhisknyghtes..hadde don 
of theire helmes from theire heedes and valed theire coiffes of 
mayle vpon theire sholderes and com full symple. 1360 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 55 The body must be chastened 
and made leane with fasting and simple apparel. 1567 Glide 
ft Godhe B. 49 3e sail him find, but mark or wying, Full 
sempill in ane Cribe lying, 1633 T, Stafford Pac. Hib. u. 
xviii. igx Cloathed in a simple mantle, and tome trowsers. 
b. Similarly of living, diet, abode, etc. 

The simple life } a mode of life in which anything of the 
nature of luxury is intentionally avoided. 

23. . Cursor M. i327z(Giitt.),Chese himfelaus will he bigin, 
,.mene men of simpil lijf. 13. . Gaw. <$• Gr. Knt. 503 pe 
ciabbed lentoun, pat fraystez flesch wyth J>e fysche & fode 
more symple. e 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 149 What euere 
ping curatis holden of pe auterage ouer a sympule lifiode, . . 
it nys not here but opere mennus. c 1400 Love Bonavent. 
Mirr. (1908) 64 Mekenesse, pouerte, and buxumnesse, that 
weren openly schewed in her symple dwellynge. 2474 
Caxton Chesse ill, v. (1883) 120 But they ought to make 
good and symple colacion to geder. 2568 Grafton Chron. 
II. 88 Leopold.. did take the king captiue at Dena in a 
village nere therevnto, in a simple house. 2579 Lyly 
Euphues (Arb.) 96 In that my welcome is so colde, and my 
cheere so simple. 2396 Spenser F. Q. vi. ix. 16 His simple 
home ; Which though it were a cottage clad with lome [etc.]. 
c 1610 Women Saints 80 Her bodie she allowed but such 
like short and simple foode, stanching hir hunger with 
herbes and barlie bredd. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 
790 Simple his Bev’rage, homely was Ins Food. 1764 
Goldsm. Trav. 17 Blest be those feasts, with simple plenty 
crown’d. 2820 Shelley Prometh. Unit. in. iii. 22 There is 
a cave [etc.], . .A simple dwelling, which shall be our own. 
1BB9 R. Buchanan Heir of Linne vii, The meal consisted of 
the very simplest fare, and was soon over, xoox tr. Wagner's 
The Simple Life p. vii, What is the simple life?.. It is a 
form of life, described by the pastoral poets, or the New 
Testament, but not livable to-day [etc.], 
t o. Ordinary, not festival. Obs.— x 
1480 Caxton Myrr. hi. x. 255 In worshippyng our lord on 
hye dayes and simple. 

7 . Small, insignificant, slight ; of little account 
or value; also, weak or feeble. 

*375 Barbour Bruce v. 238 That ves a sympill stuff to ta, 
A land or castell for to vynl lax 400 Morte Artie. 967 
Siche sex ware to symple to semble with hyme one. c 1430 
Merlin vii. 116 Thei were so astoned with the hete of the 
fier that theire defence was but symple. 2486 Bk. St. 
Albans, Hawking diijb, The symplest of theis .iij. will 
slee an Hynde calfe. _ 2309 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1874) 
II. 80 They spoyle this pore man, so that sympyll is nis 
porcion. 2397 Daniel Civ. Wars vi. ii, Supposing some 
small powre would have restrained Disordred rage, sends 
with a simple crew Sir Humfrey Stafford. 1623 Shaics. 
Hen. VIII, 11. iv. 106 Queen. I am a simple woman, much 
too weake T'oppose your cunning. 2662 J. Davies tr. 
Mandtlslo's Trav, 62 It lies almost in the midst of the 
Kingdome, and till of late was but a simple Village. 1839 
Sir G. C. Lewis Gloss. Here/,, Simple , sickly, feeble, help- 
less. 1873 Tennyson Holy Grail 668 Their wise men., 
scoff’d at him, And this high Quest as at a simple thing, 
t b. Of price or sale : Low, poor. Obs. 

2436 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 499/1 If it seme come to, that 
UUeiance and sale of the seid WoiIe..be so escarse and 
symple as likly is to be. 2439 Ibid, V. 24/1 Of so sympyl 
prys that it may not goodly here the costes of Staple, 
c 2480 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 284 The pryce ys sympylle, the 
cost ys never the lesse. 

1 8 . Poor, wretched, pitiful, dismal. Obs. 

23.. Sir Beites aoso Be J?e sweuene ful wel I wat, pat 
Beues is in semple stat, 11x400 Destr. Troy 8247 HU 
worshipful wife, . . With his Suster beside, . . pat were sory for 
pc sight, Semple of chere. c 1420 Sir Aniada.ee (Camden) 
xxxviii, Quat mon is this, That alle this mowrnyng makes 
thus, With so simpuile chere? c 1477 Caxton Jason 48b, 
Jason . . hering the fayr Myrro so ordeyne . . of theyr sodayn 
departing began to make simple chere. 

9. Deficient in knowledge or learning; charac- 
terized by a certain lack of acuteness or quick 
apprehension ; a. Of persons (and animals). 

1340 Ayenb. 237 He is ase pet simple ssep ine huam al hit 
isguodand profitable.. and ne wenp and ne kan na?t ne 
na3t ne pengp. a 2400 Wycli/jfite Bible Prol.(i8so) I. 58 No 
doute to a symple man.. men mwten expoune. .shortliere 
the bible in English [etc,], c 2460 J. Russell Bk, Nurture 
1247 Symple as y had insight somwhat pe ryme y correcte. 
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a *348 Halt. Chi on.. Hen , J r , 29 b, Thynke jou. that 1 am 
so ignorant..? Judge you me so simple, that I know not 
wherin the glory of a conqueiour consisted! ? 1596 Spenser 
Slate hvl. Wks. (Globe) 609/1 A vayne conceit of simple 
men, which judge thinges by theyre elfectes, and not by 
theyre causes. 1612 Brinsley Lvd. Lit. xix. (1627) 220 If 
there be one simple in a fourme, or haider of learning then 
the rest, they will make him a light Asians. 1640 Wilkins 
New Planet in. (1707) 169 It is a Book for the simpler and 
ignorant People, a 1718 \V. Penn Life Wits. 1726 I. 38 
Why should you lender yourself unhappy, by associating 
with such a Simple People? 1768 Walpole Hist* Doubts 
16, 1 say not this from any paitiality or to decry the simple 
man as crossing my opinion. 178a Cowpcr Progr. Err. 
506 Women, ..With all the simple and unlettei'd poor, 
Admire his learning. 1822 Scorr Peveril v, Thou art 
as simple, I see, in this world’s knowledge as ever. 1863 
Mozlev Mirac. i. 23 The religion too of the intelligent as 
well as of the simpler portion of society, 
to. Of mental powers, etc. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 4435 Men of symple connyng 
He sal turne thurgh miracles and prechyng. 1390 Gower 
Conf. viii. 3052“ This povere bok lieer I presente,. .Write 
of my simple besinesse. c *430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy 
Soc.) 108 Sympylle ys there consayet, when yt ys forthe 
broughte. c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 277 Symple 
Condicyons of a persone l>at is not taught, y wille ye 
eschew. 1323 Ln. Berners Froiss. I. ciii. 123 They had 
sene parte of the demeanour of the frenchemen, the which 
they thoght to be but symple. 1391 Shaks, Two Gent l . 1. 
ii. 8 lie shew my minde, According to my shallow simple 
skill. 1812 Crabbe Tales v. 257 Leave admonition, .. Nor 
take that simple fancy to thy brain, That thou canst cure 
the wicked ana the vain. 

c. Of compositions, etc., esp. in apologetic use. 

1 1430 Lydg. Min . Poems (Percy Soc.) 22 On my rudnesse 
..to have pitee, My simple makyng for to take at gree. 
1474 Caxton Chesse iv. viii. (1883) 187 Piaynge your good 
grace to resseyue this lityll and symple book. 1360 Daus 
tr. Sleidane's Comm. Pref. 3 Humbly beseching your 
honour to accept this simple translation. 2590 Spenser 
F, Q. 11. x. 28 Whose simple answere, wanting colours faire 
To paint it forth, him to displeasance moou’d, isgs T. P. 
Goodwin Blancliardine (1890) 233 To larum foorth my 
simple musicke. 

10 . Lacking in ordinary sense or intelligence; 
more or less foolish, silly, or stupid ; also, ment- 
ally deficient, half-witted (now dial.'). 

1604 E, Grimstone Hist. Siege Ostend 63 A Germaine., 
was lame of halfe his body, and simple. 1633 J. Taylor 
Sernufor Year 1. xxiii. 290 Unwary fools and defenselesse 
people were called simple. 2713 Arbutiinot John Bull 11, 
ix, The good old Gentlewoman was not so simple, as to go 
into his project ; she began to smell a Rat. 1778 Miss 
Burney Evelina Ixxvi, I was extremely disconcerted, .and 
1 am sure I must look very simple. 2798 Jane Austen 
Northang. All. (1833) II. xv. 201 You are fretting about 
General l’ilney, and that is very simple of you 1 1824 
Scott Ld. of Isles v. xxi, Nay, weep not so, thou simple 
hoy 1 But sleep in peace, and wake in joy. 1883 Ham p. 
shire Gloss. s.v., He be quite simple, poor chap, 
to. Simple Simon (see quots. 1785, 1865). 

* Simple Simon is the subject of vaiious nursery rhymes, 
which may have given rise to the general use. 

2783 Grose Diet. Vulgar T., Simple Simon, a natural, a 
silly fellow. 2863 Slang Diet. 230 Simon, or Simple Simon, 
a credulous gullible person. 2899 Westm. Gaz. « June 5/1 
A tall, ungainly Simple Simon of a peasant. 

o. In bird-names, as simple tern (or viralve ), 
warbler. 

2783 LathAm Gen. Synop. Birds II. n. 300 Simple Warbler, 
Motacilla campestris. 1783 Ibid. III. u. 355 Simple Tern, 
Sire of the Noddy. 2826 Stephens in Shaw Gen. Zool. 
XIII. 1. 172 Simple Viralve (Viralva simplex), . . Inhabits 
Ca yen ne. 

III. 11 . With nothing added; considered or 
taken by itself; mere, pure, bare ; t single. 

1340 Ayenl. 134 pet me ylefj> god ope his simple worde 
bet al is zoJ> )>et he zay j>. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 201/2 
Wicked spirites went out of the bodyes of creatures by his 
symple regavde and svghte. _ 2378 Sc. Acts, fames VI 
(1814) III. 113 Thehaill Iniureis and attemptatis committit 
of befoir. .suld be reparit to the sempill availl. 2390 Shaks. 
Com. Err. v. i, 211 Nere may I looke on day,., But she tels 
to your Highnesse simple truth. 1600 E. Blount tr. Cones - 
taggio 74 It was not probable they shoulde yeelde vpon a 
simple Letter. 16152 Shaks. All's Well 11. L-78 A medicine. . 
whose simple touch Is powerfull to arayse King Pippen. 
2617 Morysov I tin. m. 207 They who are hanged for simple 
theft 1732 Pope Ess. Man 1. 103 Yet simple Nature to his 
hope has giv’n,.an humbler heav'n. 2797-2803 S. & Ht, 
Lee Cant. T, 1 . 84 What need of invention ? We have only 
to tell the simple truth. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. if, 
38 A simple majority, provided that it consisted of twelve, 
was sufficient to convict. 2837 Miller Elem. Chern., Oig. 
iii. § 4(1862) 219 Many of the compounds, have an affinity 
for oxygen so powerful that they take fire by simple contact 
with it. 2870 Max Muller Sci. Be tig, (1873) 321 What 
M. Jacolliot calls a simple translation .. is, as far as I can 
judge, a simple invention of some slightly mischievous 
Brahman. 

b. In phr. pure and simple. Cf. Pens a. 3. 

*® 7 S. Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 29 That of which we are 
speaking is knowledge pure and simple. 2893 Bookman 
Oct. 16/2 The matter, both literary and pictorial,, .has been 
garbage pure and simple, 

12 . a. Med. Of wounds, diseases, etc. i Un- 
accompanied by complications. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. Ixix. (Bodl. MS.), Also 
semple euel schal be heeled with medicyns j>at beb semple. 
2541 Copland Guydotis Form, S iv b, Al symple woundes' 
-.ben new woundes in the partyes of y» flesshe, that onely 
requyreth consolydacyons, 2580 Blundevil Horsemanship 
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Le Dran's Olseiv. Surg. (1771) 25a The Suppuration pro- 
ceeding kindly, the Wound became a simple Wound. 2826 
S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 94 A wound is called 
simple when it occms in a healthy subject; lias been pio- 
duced by a clean, sharp-edged instalment is unattended 
with any serious symptoms ; and the only indication is to 
re-unite the fresh-cut smfaces. 1877 Burnett Ear 223 
Simple Erythema is usually caused by local irviLation from 
bites of insects. 

to. Lazv. Unattended by any strengthening cir- 
cumstance ; not specially confirmed. 

Simple contract , one made by word of mouth or not under 
seal ; also attiil. , 

1546 Beg. Privy Council Scot. I. 37 Qnhatsumevir clame, 
sempill supplicatioun, bill or summondis, 1763-8 Erskinr 
1 11st, Law Scot. iv. i. S 24 Simple reductions, where impro- 
bation is not also libelled, are now seldom made use of. 
1798 Dallas Amer. Law Rep. I. 244 In the case of an 
intestacy, simple contract debts . . must be paid out of the 
personal estate. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I, 468 The 
plaintiffs had no lien 011 the estates purchased by Lockyer ; 
being creditors by simple contract only. Hid. Ill, 41 A 
general resignation bond, simple and unattended with any 
other fact or circumstance. 

13 , Consisting or composed of one substance, 
ingredient, or element; uncompounded, unmixetl 
(or nearly so) : £t. Of bodies or substances, esp. 
natural or organic. 

i398TREviSA2Jfl>'//t.Z)tfP.7?.x.iii. (Bodl, MS.), An element 
is semple and leste perticle of a bodie J>at is compowned. 
1471 Ripley Comp. Alch . V. viii. in Ashm. (1652) 150 The 
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a . . . — "'ft- TWT *•“ WiV simple 

tinctures, m thre dayes once we dresqe them. 1738 J. S. tr. 


... 29 The partes 

sortes or kindes : the first is, the simple or similary parts, 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 16 Simple Bodies, which consist of 
severall similare Parts. 1632 Lithgow i Trim. vii. 319 The 
Sunne, heating continually vpon [the Nile water],, .maketh 
it become more Lighter, Purer, and Simple. 1704 Newton 
Optics (1721) 4 The Light whose Raj s are nil alike Refrang. 
ible, I call Simple, Homogcneal and Similar. 2724 Watts 
Logic\. ii. (1736) 13 A Needle is a simple Body, being made 
only of Steel ; but a Sword or a Knife is a Compound. 1796 
Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 4 Simple earths are those 
which are incapable of being converted or analyzed . M either 
with each other, or into any other substance. 2822 A. T. 
Thomson Loud. Disp. (1818) p. xlii, Sulphur... I have., 
followed Dr. Thomson in regarding it as a simple solid. 
2843 J. A. Smith Product. Farming (ed. 2) 11 The number 
of simple, or elementary substances, at present known., is 
filly-four. 12x862 Buckle Civihz. 111 . 420 Simple solids 
retain after death the properties which they possessed 
during life. 

b. Of medical or other preparations. Simple 
colours (see quot. 1771). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. ixix. (Bodt. MS.). If 
he know what medicyne is semple, what compowned, wnat 
colde, what hote. c 2400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 92 Medicyns 
bo)>e }>e symple & }>e compound. 2558 Wardb tr. Alexis' 
Seer. 32 b, Let the fyrste glyster be symple : that is to saye, 
made with water wherin ye haue boyled or sodden wheat 
bran, common oyle and salt. 2598 Shaks. Merry W. 211. 
v. 32 Fal. Go, brew me a pottle of Sacke finely. Bard. 
With Egges, Sir? Fal. Simple of it selfe. 26x7 Moryson 
Itin, m. 178 In the time of Queene Elizabeth the Courtiers 
delighted much in darke colours, both simple and mixt. 
2669 W. Simpson Hydrol. C/iyrn. 372 Volatile saline Spirit, 
either simple or aromatiz’d with Essences. 2738 tr. Guazzo's 
Art of Conversation 7 Not Esculapius himself, can, by 
the Means of Medicine, either Simple or Compound, . .give 
you the least Help. 2772 Encycl. Brit. II. 223/2 Painters 
also distinguish colours into simple and mineral. Under 
simple colours they rank all those which are extracted from 
vegetables, and which will not bear the fire. 2823 E. 
Hewlett Cottage Comforts xi. 145 A tablespoon full of 
simple peppermint water. 2859 Habits ofGd, Society i. 104 
In Pans 1 learned to abjure cafe an lait, and to drink my 
tea simple. 2899 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. VII. 350 A simple 
aperient, and a stomachic or febrifuge mixture. 

0. In general use. 

2386 W. Webbe Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 69 A foote of two 
sillables, is eyther simple or mixt, that is, of like time or of 
diuers. £2x629 Fotherby Atheom. 11, iv. §4 (1622)231 
This mens.. was the first Beginning of all things, being it 
selfe most simple, and without any mixture. 2635-60 
Stanley Hist. Philos, (1687) 193/2 If desire and fear are 
not principal passions, it will doubtless follow, that none of 
the other affections are simple, a 2676 Hale Prim. Orig. 
Man. ii Though he is hut one, and one most simple un- 
compounded Being. 

14 . Not composite or complex in respect of parts 
or structure. 

a * 4*5 tr. A rd erne's Treat, Fistula, etc. 33 It was oonly 
symple by itself in J>e flesshe, hauyng no passyng to |>e 
tother hole, c 1450 myrr. our Lady 107 To the souerayne 
Trynyte,one symple God, fader and sonne and holy gooste. 
<21475 Ashby Dicta Philos, 1142 Thre thinges be in a right 
sunpul knot.. 2330 Palsgr, 68 Dyvers substantyves be 
symple, that is to saye, be nat compounde with any other 
wordes, 1636. B. Jonson Eng. Gram. 1. xviii, The change 
of vowels is, either of simple vowels, or of diphthongs. 2656 
Blount Glossogr,, Un, is an English Privative, which may 
he added at pleasure to simple words. 2732 Phil Trans. 
XXXVII. 107 Then they fasten Potlarts to the several 
simple Chords, that draw up the Rings. 2779 Mirror 
No. 24, Take the simplest blossom that blows, 2824 L, 
Murray Eng, Grant, (ed. 5) 1 . 149 Those tenses are called 
simple .tenses, which are formed of the principal, without 
an auxiliary verb. 2843 Proc, Philol. Soc. I. 63 Thousands 
of compound words or characters which the Chinese in- 
geniously formed by the combinations of the simple roots. 
1857 Miller Elem. Chem., Org. iii. § 4 (1862} 238 Both the 
simple and the double radicles are formed upon a similar 
molecular plan. 

b. spec, in scientific use (see quots.). 

(<*) * 7*7 Bailey (vol. II.), Simple Leaf (with Botanists) is 
( that which is not divided to the middle in several Parts, 


each resembling a I.eaf it self, as in a Dock. 2753 C ham bo s' 
Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Leaf, Simple leaf is otherwise defined. 


that 

Lang. 


I. 82 Simple Cup, one that consists t>r a single series ot 
segments. Ibid., Simple Stem, one that is undivided ; tit, 
only sending out small brain lies. 1855 Mias Phait Flower 


termed simple. 2879 A. Gray Strut t. Hot. vu. (1880) 
Simple fruits, those which result from the riix-ntng of .1 
single pistil. x88o Bersev Botany 433 The .simple pistil is 
.synonymous with carpel. 

(/») 17*8 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Micro nape, The Simple 
[microscopes] are thora which consist of a single I.ens, 01 :i 
.single Spherule. 1867 J. Hogg Microse, 1. ii. 31 The simple 
microscope may consist of one., or of two or three lenses; 
but these latter are so arranged as to have the effect only of 
a single lens. 

(c) 1799 Med, frnl. I. 306 He distinguishes . . let ween 
simple and compound muscles: in the former, the fibres 
lie only in one direction. 2826 Kirry 8 i Si*. Entomol, IV. 
xlvi. 287 Simple Ocellus , when the ocellus ( (insists only of 
iris and pupil. 2863 Bates Nat'. Antasons I. 31 A twin 
ocellus, or simple eye, of quite different stiui ture fioin the 
ordinary compound eyes. 1867 J. Hot.o PI it rose. 11. i. 424 
Simple hairs are merely single epidermal < ells produced in 
a tubular filament. 1873 Huxley hi Encyt l. Brit. 1 . 1 jo/t 
Simple organisms,, .that is, in which the primitive m tint), 
zoon attains its adult condition without budding 01 liwnu. 

c. Red. (Roe nuols.j 

1830 Vesper Book Pref. p. xii. The Office as regards 
Vespers is said to be.. Simple, when the Antiphons being 
sung as on Semi-doubles, the Psalms of the Feria ate .suh- 
slituted for the Psalms proper to Feasts, 1874 Bitriiaiy 
Offices Pref. p. x. On Simple Feasts the Antiphons and 
Psalms at First Vespers are of the feria, and the Propet 
Office begins at the Chapter. 1883 Catholic Diet. (181,7) 374 
On lesser feasts the office was simple— Ac, the least w.ts 
merely commemorated. Ibid. 376 The office for .simple 
feasts differed little from that of the feria. 

16 . Not complicated or involved; presenting 
little or no complexity or difficulty. 

c 1555 IIarpsfiit.1) Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 30 The 
knowledge of all Christendom should lie so shuple uutl 
grosse. 1601 Siiaks. Twel. N. 1. v. 55 If that this, shunt? 
Sillogismc will seme, so: if it will not, what rcmrtly? 
1668 CuLi*i:i'i'i:n & Cou: tr. llarthol. A nat. u. vi. ,06 
The motion of the Elements is simple, never circular, 
1670 Baxter Cm e Ch. Div. 1. ii. Pref., The simple terms of 
Christian Unity left us by Christ and his Apostles. 2704 
Norris Ideal World n. xii. 446 God never does that by 
difficult ways, which may be done by ways that are simple 
and eaaie. 2797-2803 S. & Ht. Lee Canterb. T. II. 177 
A most simple train of circumstances hod produced this 
romantic meeting, 2833 Hrrsciikl Astron. viii. 248 All 
that apparent irregularity.. resolves itself into one simple 
and general law. i860 Tyndall Glac. u. x. 277 A simple 
calculation determined the daily motion of the stake, 2884 
tr. Lotze's Logic 336 We must prefer the simpler hyjiothesis 
to the more complicated, 

to. In various technical uses, as in Mus. , Math., 
Logic , etc. 

In some of these there is connexion with sense 14, 

(tx) C247S Henrvson Orphcut ft Ewydire 117 First 
dyatesseron,. . And dyapason, symple and duplycate. 2728 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. Concord, A simple, or original ( 'oncurtl. 
Ibid, s* v. Counterpoint, Simple Counter-point, or the Har- 
mony of Concords. 2801 Busby Diet. Plus, s.v., Simple 
fugue, or Simple imitation, is that style of composition in 
which a single subject is adopted, or some partial echo pic- 
served among the several parts. 2867 Mactarrfn Harmony 
ii. 34 In this form of note against note it is called Plain 
or simple Counterpoint. 2871 Stainf.r Harmony iii. | 41 
Intervals not exceeding the compass of an octave are termed 
Simple. 2873 H. C. Banister Music 10 When the beats 
are of the value of an aliquot part of a Semibreve., the time 
is termed Simple. 

[b) 1394 Blundevil Rxerc. 1. xxix. (1636) 78 The Fractions 
wherewith you have to deale, are either simple or com- 
pound. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I, Simple Quantities 
in Algebra, are such as have but one Sign, whether Positive 
or Negative. 1798 Hutton Course Math. 1 . 221 A Simple 
Equation, is that which contains only one power of the un- 
known quantity, without including different powers. Ibid. 
110 Simple Interest is that which is allowed for the pruuJpal 
lent or forborn only, for the whole time of forbearance. 
1859 B. Smith Arith, Alg. (ed. 6 ) 194 A quantity consist- 
ing of one term, as a, bx, 3abx, is called a Simple quantity, 
a™ also a Monomial. 1894 Cayley Math, Papers (1897) 
XIII. 333 A group,... when it cannot be thus expressed as 
a permutable product of two factors,., is prime or simple. 

. (<ri. 1620 T. Granger Div. Logike 12 Artifictall Argument 
is either.. simple, or comparate. The simple is considered 
simply, and absolutely without comparison. 2689 Locke 
Hum. Und. n. ii. § 2 The simple ideas, the materials at 
all our knowledge, are suggested, .only by,. sensation and 
reflection. 1697 tr. Burgersdicius' Logic 1. i. 2 'I hemes 
simple are those which are understood without a composi- 
tion or complexion of notions. Ibid, xxvii. ioy Simple 
enunciation is that which cannot be resolved into more, 
2704 Norris Ideal World u, iii. 139 That apprehension or 
perception, which is rightly said to be simple, because it 
rests in the pure view of things as they are. 1724 Watts 
Logic 36 That tdeaf which represents one particular deter* 
minate thing to me, is called a singular idea, whether it be 
simple, or complex, or compound. 2846 Mill Logic 1. iv. 
§ 3. xo8 A simple^ proposition is that in which one predicate 
is affirmed or denied of one subject, 2864 Bowen Logic v. 
«7 In respect to the Relation of the Predicate to the Sub- 
ject, Judgments are divided into simple or absolute, and 
conditional. 

(£0 2730 Bailey (fol) s.v. Benefices, Simple Benefices, sat 
such where the Parsons are only obliged to read prayer*, &c. 

. , 1* phr. in simple, simply; by 

itself; without any other fact or circumstance* Ob$* 
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SIMPLENESS. 


1548 Geste Pr. Masse 96 Thee wordes also of thee masse 
canon, y* importe ye same ought so in simple to lie taken 
without any far fetched glosse. Ibid. 102 It standeth wythe 
catholiqne doctryne y l in symple the.. naked ntteiance of 
the consecration wordes enforce not the sacrament, a 1633 
Austin Medit. (163s) 103 Hee delights to have Man in 
simple ; (alone, by himselfe) unmixt, 

17. quasi-W». Simply. 

1598 Grenewey Tacitus , Germania 1. (1622) 259 Those 
which dwell further in the land, go more simple to worke, 
and..haue no buying and selling, but by exchange of com- 
modities. x8x6 Byron Ch. liar. m. xvii, The moral's 
truth tells simpler so. 1844 Lady Fullerton Ellen Middle- 
ton (1854) II. x. 30 She was dressed perfectly simple in a 
brown silk gown. 

18. Comb. Chie/ly in parasynthetic adjs., as 
simple-answered , -headed, -lettered -mannered, etc. ; 
also simple-seeming , 

c 1425 Saints’ Lives Apol. in Anglia VIII. 107/7 pe 
wryter, pat is but symple-letterd, neiper can ne purposis to 
folowe pe wordes. 14., in Tundale's Vis. (1843) 113 Ye 
schukl have pete To .se a lady of soo hee degre So symple 
tyred. x6oo Breton Pasquil's Fooles Cap lxi, A poore 
silly simple witted Asse. 1603 Shaks. Lear m. vii. 43 Be 
simple answer’d, for we know the truth, 0x618 Sylvester 
Panaretus 332 Wks. (Grosart) II. 127 Eoyall Eumenia.. 
And simple-manner'd Pistia. 1818 Coleridge Friend (1863) 
177 Meie incendiary declamation for the simple-headed 
multitude 1 1849 Murchison Siluria viii. 147 The same 
species of simple-plaited Orthidae. X859 Tennyson Guine- 
vere 307 Our simple-seeming Abbess and her nuns. x88a 
Cassell's Nat. Hist. Ill, 145 The long series of simple- 
toothed Rodents. 

B. absol. or as sb. 

1. As pi. Pet sons in a humble or ordinary con- 
dition of life, 

c 1350 Will. Paleme 338 Be..euer of faire speche, & 
seruisabul to f>e simple so as to b e riche, xsoo-ao Dunbar 
Poems xxii. 32 Gentill and semple of euery clan. 1535 
Coverdale Job xxiv. 14 Tymely in the mornynge do they 
aiyse, to murthur the symple and poore. 0 x56a A. Scott 
Poems (S. T. S.) vi. a Luve preysis but coroparesone Both 
gentill, sempill, general!. x8x6 Scott Antiq. xxxii, Gentle 
or semple shall not darken my doors the day my bairn's 
been carried out a corpse. 1848 Kingsley Saint's Trag. 
11. viii, To hear no cause, of gentle or of simple. 

b. As sing. A person of this class, f Also, one 
of modest unassuming manners. 

a 140a Rclig. Pieces Jr. Thornton MS. 53 Ouer grete sym- 
plesse may make of pe symple a sott. c 1440 York Myst. 
xxx. 288 She beseches you as hir souernyne bat symple to 
saue. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet let. xi, A shilling makes a* 
the difference that Maggie kens between a gentle and a 
semple. 1882 Mrs. Raven's Tempt. III. 8 The simples 
are not bound to pick up what the gentles throw away. 

2. As pi. Those who are unlearned, ignorant, 
easily misled, unsuspecting, etc. 

1560 Daub tr. Slcidane's Comm. 23 The Heresies of 
Wiclife and Husse.., whiche by the false enterpretation of 
Sciipture giueth to the simple an occasion to sinne. 1579 
W. Wilkinson Confnt. Fam. Love Ep. Ded., Whisperyng 
peruerse thynees to seduce and beguile the simple. x 6 xx 
Bible Ps. cxix, 130 The entrance of thy wordes.. giueth 
vnderstanding vnto the simple. X754 Sherlock Disc. (1739) 
I. iii. 97 His Doctrine was framed to give Wisdom to the 
Simple. X807 Crabbe Par. Reg, 1. 182 Seeking their fate, 
to her the simple run. 1833 Cdl. Wiseman Ess. II. 338 A 
snare to the simple of heart. 

b. As sing. An ignorant or foolish person. 

1843 Trapp Comm. Gen. xxxix. X2 The harlot caught the 
silly sihiple, and kissed him. 1634 Whitlock Zootomia 440 
With such like Judges.. Simples passe for Physitians, and 
modest Physitians for Simples, 1894 H. D. Lloyd Wealth 
agst. Commie. 319 This action the paper described as ‘a 
scheme for gulling simples 

3. pi. Foolish or silly behaviour or conduct ; 
foolishness, folly. Obs, exc. dial. 

1848 Gage West Ind. 714 A little troubled with the 
simples, but a good hearted man. 1690 W. Walker 
Idiomat. Anglo-Lat. 415 1 To be sick of the simples,’ to Act 
the fool. 1706 E. Ward Wooden World Diss. (1708) 44 
His bare Shadow has cur’d many a poor Creature of the 
Simples. 1783 Grose Diet. Vulgar T., Simples,.. also 
follies. 1894 Nortiiall Folk Phr. (E.D.S.) 26 To be sick 
of the simples, i. e. silly. 

b. To be cut for (+ of) the simples (see quots. 
a 1700, 1828). Orig. cant or slang , and now dial. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew s.v., He must be cut op the 
Simples, Care must be taken to cure him of his Folly. 
1731-8 Swift Polite Conv. i. 17 You should be cut for the 
Simples this morning. 1828 Carr Craven Gloss, s.v., 

* Want’scutting for ’t simples,’ is a ludicrous ex pi ession ap. 
plied to one who has been guilty of some foolish act. 1834 
Southey Doctor cxxxvi, What evils might be averted. , by 
clearing away bile, evacuating ill humours, and occasion- 
ally by cutting for the simples. 1880 Mrs. Parr Adam fy 
Eve vi. 28 ’Tis time her was cut for the simples, 
f 4. A single thing. Obs.- 1 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 379/1 God rewardeth for one 
Symple an hondred folde. 

6. A simple word; a veib in its simple form or 
without prefix. (Cf. Compound sbJ 2 c.) 

1530 Palsgr. Introd. p. xxxi, In maner ever of one syllable, 
except he be a compounde, and than his symple is but of 
one syllable. 1330 Ibid 39s Je prens is a symple whiche 
hath for lus compoundes je reprens [etc.]. 1659 ( 0 . Wal- 
ker] Instruct. Oratoiy 23 Monosyllables . . making the lan- 
guage dull and slow. Hence compounds more elegantly 
used, than their simples. 1848 Vehcii Irreg. Grk. Verbs 
Prcf., The frequent absence of simples in whole or in part. 

0, A medicine or medicament composed or con- 
cocted of only one constituent, esp. of one herb 
or plant (obs.) ; hence, a plant or herb employed 
ior medical purposes. Now arch. 

Vu l. IX. 


In common use from c 1380 to 1750, chiefly in pi. 
pi. 1539 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1541) 43 Where a sycknesse 
may be cured with symples, that is to saye, with one onely 
things that is medictnable. 1363 T. Gale Antidot. Pref. 2 
There are an infinite number of simples which want Eng. 
lyshe names. 1588 Greene Perimedes Wks. (Grosait) VII. 
15 Their stomacks bee made a verie Apotecaries shoppe, by 
receiuing a multitude of simples and drugges. 1603 Dray- 
ton Bar. Wars in. viii, l he mixed Juices, ftom those 
Simples wrung, To make the Med'ctne wonderfully strong. 
1646 S1R T. Browne Pseud, Ep. 1. vi, From the knowledge 
of Simmies she had a Receipt to make white hair blade. 
1698 M. Lister Journ. Parisi, 1699) 183 Houses u ell stored 
with tender Exoticks, and the Parteris with Simples. 1723 
Pofe Odyss. iv. 318 Where prolific Nile With various sim- 

f les cloaths the fat'ned soil. 1783 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. 
ntrod. (1794) 2 It was simples, not vegetables that they 
looked after. 1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Med. xxix, 368 An 
Irish Father, or Piiest, whose knowledge is all compie- 
hended in the virtues of two or three simples. 1889 Jessopp 
Coming of Friars ii. 93 Cordials., were kept by the lady of 
the house among her simples. 

sing. 1587 Greene Penelope's Web Wks. (Grosart) V. 155 
The Phisition. .knoweth the nature of the Simple as well as 
the Gardiner that planteth it. 1398 J. Dickf.nson Greene 
in ConcAiilqZ) 108 There is for euery sore prouided a salue, 
yet no simple for hartes sorrow. 1637 Earl Monm. tr. Mai- 
vezzi's Romulus <$• Tarquin 223 Men walking in the fields, 
..cast their eyes suddenly upon such a flower or simple. 
01634 Selden Table- T. (Arb.) 39 Suppose a Planet were a 
Simple, or an Herb. 1807 Chabbe Par. Reg. 11. 95 From 
many a fragrant simple, Catharine's skill Drew oil and es- 
sence from the boiling still. 

attrib. 1398 Shaks. Merry W. in. iii. 79 These lisping- 
liauthorne buds, that. .smell like Bucklers-beriy in simple 
time. xq *6 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle (1768) 50, I am only dis- 
tilling some simple Waters for your Closet. 

7. A single uncompounded or unmixetl thing '; a 
substance free from foreign elements, esp. one serv- 
ing as an ingredient in a composition or mixture. 

1360 Whitehorne Ord. Souldiours (1588) 27 b, Gunpou- 
dcr, is made of three simples only, that is salt peter, brim- 
stone and coles. 1593 Bacchus Bountie in Hart. Misc. 
(1809)11. 273 A dainty deuised compound, of sundry simples 
pastiewise, as the trimming of tripes [etc.]. 1621 Burton 
Anat.MeL 141 To these noxious simples we may reduce an 
infinite number of compound, artificial, made dishes. 1648 
Gage West lnd. 10 6 Cacao, .as every simple. .contains the 
quality of the four elements. 1635 Moufet & Bennet 
Health's Improv. (1746) go Their chiefest Perfume .. was 
made of sixteen Simples ; namely, Wine, Honey [etc.]. 

trausf. 16x2 Brinsley Lnd. Lit. p. xvi, Letters (which 
are the simples of this Art). 1622 Malynes Arte. Law- 
Menhant 251 The three Simples or Essentiall parts of 
Tiaflicke, namely Commodities, Money, and Exchange of 
Moneys, c 1750 Fielding On Convirsation Wks. 1784 IX. 
380 But besides piide, folly, anogancc, and insolence, there 
is another simple which vice never willingly leaves out of 
any composition. 

b. A simple proposition, quantity, idea, etc. 
i6s* Z -. Coke Logick 119 As much as maybe, this pro- 
position is to be reduced to a meer simple. 1690 C. Ness 
Hist. O. $ N. T. I. 29 Adam wisely undei stood all simples, 
singulars and uni versals. 1798 Hutton Course Math . (1799) 
1 . 114 Alligation teaches how to compound or mix together 
several simples of di detent qualities. 1879 Bain Ednc. as 
Set. iii. 37 To strengthen an energy we must know what it 
is: if it is a simple, we must define it in its simplicity; if., 
a compound, we must assign its elements. 

c. A simple need or requirement ; a necessity. 
1839 Cafern Ball. $ Songs 123 My wishes and wants down 
to simples will sink. 

8. Weaving. One of a number of lines or cords 
attached to the warp in a draw-loom (cf. quots.). 

X73 xPhil. Trans. XXXVII. 107 From each of these Pack- 
tbieads, just by the side of the Loom, are faslned other 
Packthreads called Simples, which descend to the Ground. 
1823 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 413 Below the warp 
these lines, which are called the simples, are kept in a state 
of tension by weights,, - and in order to keep them distinctly 
apart, aie made to pass through a board perforated with 
holes. 1800 Scot. N, fr Q. III. 158 M. Simblot.. connected 
to the neck a separate seties of cords called the 1 simple ’ 
so that the draw boy could work when standing at the side 
of the loom. 

b. ‘ A draw-loom employed in fancy weaving ’ 
(Knight Diet. Mech. 1875). 
t Si mple, w, 1 Obs. rare. [f. Simple a.] 

1. t) ans. To render (one) simple ; to humble in 
respect of knowledge. 

c 1423 St. Mary o/Oignies 11. iv. in Anglia VIII. 163/7, b 
herynge bis,..andcountynge my resoune noon, was syrapled 
in myne owne sighte. 

2. intr. With at : ? To make light of. 

0x632 Brome Queen <5- Concubine 1 . ii, That did your 
Champion, Madam, The Queens old Souldier, and your 
Father, Lady i D'ye simple at it? such a Souldier breaths not. 

Simple (si'mp’l), vJ Now arch. [f. Simple 
B. 6.] intr. To seek for, or gather, simples or 
medicinal herbs. Chiefly in phr. to go (a) simpling 
(cf. Simplino vbl. sb.). Also fg. 

(a) 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 11. § 8. x6o When I 
did but know an hundred [plants], and had scarcely ever 
Simpled further than Cheap-side. 1664 Butler Hud. ir. iii. 
823 Witches Simpling, and on Gibbets Cutting from Male- 
factors snippets. 1706-7 Farquhar Beaux' Strut. Pro!., 
Simpling our author goes from Held to field, And culls such 
fools as may diversion yield. 17x8 Ozf.ll tr. Toumejort's 
Voy, I. 172 We simpled in the Marshes. 1791 Pop. Tales 
Germans II. 88 Never did the poor physician venture to 
simple on the mountain again. 

(b] 1648 Ashmole Diary (1774) 307 This day . . was the 
first time I went a simpling. 1638 Rowland tr. Moufefs 
Theat. Ins. 924 As by chance I carelesly wandered here 
and there a simpling. 1725 De Foe Voy. round World 


(1840) 182 Our doctors never went a simpling. *773 Goi.dsm. 
Prol, to 1 Zobeide ’, While botanists.. Forsake the fair, and 
patiently — go simpling. 1791 Pop. Tales Germans II. 83 
A doctor.. who used to go a simpling on the mountain. 
x8sr Monthly Jml. Mm. Set. XII. 344 In former days 
the Scottish herbalists used to go a-simpiing aftet Roman 
medical plants. 

t Simplehead. Obs.- 1 [f. Simple a. + -head. 
Cf. MDu. and G. simpelheit (Du. -held).] Sim- 
pleness, ignorance. 

e 1470 Harding Chron. ccxxvr. iv. 3 Of his symplehead He 
coulde title within his brest conceyue. 

Simple-hearted, ir. [f. Simple a. + Heart jA] 
Possessed of, or characterized by, a simple heart 
or spirit; ingenuous, sincere, unsophisticated; 
f ignorant, simple-minded (obs.). Also absol. 

0x400 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton, 1483) iv. xxx. 80 Oftyme 
copi e is coloured wondre lyke to gold by crafte done thei to, 
soo that symple herted folke wene that it be fyn gold. 014x2 
Hoccleve De Reg. Brine. 1889 Assay 1 |>ou simple-hei tid 
goost 1 What grace is shapen be, bou naght ne woost. 1711 
Shaftfsb. Charac. (1737) II. 387 How he, with dire hypo- 
ciisy and false teais, beguiles the simple-hearted. 1773 
Hist. Voy. C. Evans S. Cheeuers Malta 149 A brief dis- 
covery of God's Eteinal Truth and a way opened to the 
simple hearted. 1814 Scott Wav. lx, The distress of his 
situation, among this honest and simple-hearted race, being 
considered as no leason for increasing their demand. 1848 
Thackeray Van. Fair lxvi, He made the most astounding 
revelations to the simple-hearted Major. 1897 Watts- 
Dunton Ayhuin 111. vii, It was acomfort to me to. .hear the 
simple-hearted Cymric folk talking. 

Plence Simple-hea rtedness. 

1837 Lockhart Scott II. x. 343 Where, .the old Statesman 
entered with such simple-heartedness into all the ways of 
the happy circle. 1877 Ruskin St. Mark's Rest x. § 204 
Exquisite in its purity, simple-heartedness, and joyful 
wonder. 

Simple-minded, a. [f. Simple a. + Mind j/l] 
Having a simple mind; possessing little or no 
subtlety of intellect ; also, feeble- or weak-minded. 

1744 Akenside Pleas. Imag. nr. 112 How sublime they 
move. And bending oft their sanctimonious eyes, Take 
homage of the simple-minded thiong. 1768 Blackstonc 
Comm. III. 145 The weak and simpleminded part of man- 
kind (which is by far the most numerous division). 1848 
Thackeray Van, Fair xxxiii, My Lord Southdown,.. an 
epileptic and simple-minded nobleman. 1878 J. P. Hofps 
Jesus iv. 16 These were mostly simple minded, honest, and 
earnest men. 

b. Belonging to, proceeding from, a simple mind. 
1866 N. £ Q. 3rd Ser. IX. 45B/1 Characteristic.. of the., 
simple-minded tenderness, and the silly superstition of the 
peiiod. 1876 Mozley Utnv. Serm. iv. 101 Action upon a 
theatre may doubtless be as simple-minded action as any 
other. 

Hence Simple-mi ndedness. 

2847 Webster, Simple-mindedness, artlessness. x88x 
Bright in Standard 17 Nov. 3/3 These men. .call in ques- 
tion the Free-trade policy, and they have the courage or the 
simple-mindedness to bejieve [etc.]. 

Simpleness (si-mp’lnes). [f. Simple a.+ 
-ness. Cf. Fris. sirnpelens .] 

The indefinite character of the early uses of the adj. 
simple is naturally leflected in this noun, making it often 
difficult to assign the examples to a specific sense. 

1. Absence of pride, ostentation, or pretentious- 
ness; plain or unassuming disposition or manners. 

13.. E.E. A llit, P. A. 909 Now hynde bat sympelnesse 
conez enclose, I wolde be aske a bynge expresse. c 1380 
Wvclif Sel. Wks. (1880) 383 He put is gratter of 30W, 
loke bat he be made as gongar in sympilnes. c 1400 Love 
Bonavent. Mirr. (1908) 59 The mayster of mekenes and 
louer of sympilnesse. c 1450 Mirk's Festial 12 All his lyfe- 
dayes, he huld bat name of a cbyld, and.. mekenes, and 
sympulnes, and wythout maleys. 1309 Barclay^/if/ 0/ 
Folys (1570) 158 So muche were they geuen to simplenes 
And other vertues chiefe and principall. 1390 Shaks. 
Mids. N. v. i. 83 Neuer any thing Can be amisse, when 
simplenesse and duty tender it. _ 1609 Daniel Civil Wars 
vi. xxxv, Inlarge this vninquisitiue Beliefe i Call vp mens 
spirits, that simplenes retaine. 1866 Jean Ingelow Poems 
194 In his reverend face There was a simpleness we could 
not sound. 1869 Mrs. Whitney Hitherto ix, So rich and 
beautiful that it made me afraid ; but for Allard's kindness 
and Mrs. Cope's simpleness. 

2. Absence of duplicity or guile ; innocence, in- 
tegrity, gnilelessness. 

138a Wyclif Gen. xx. 3 In symplenes of myn berte, and 
elennes of myn hondis I dide this. — x Macc . ii. 37 Dye 
we alle in oure symplenesse. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xviii. 

85 pe folk..wiischepez b e ox > in steed of Godd, for b e 
sympilnes and b e gudeness b at commez of him. 1401 Pol 
Poems (Rolls) II. qx To shewe the colour that signefieth 
symplenesse, and withinne-.ge ben ravenous wolves. 1326 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 83 b, The nexte vertue m order 
is simplicfte or simplenes, the contrary to doublenes. X572 
BossEWELL-dzworreii. 71 This byrde is the messenger of 
peace, ensample of simplenesse. 1616 W. Browne Brit, 
Past. 11. iii, You ever did possesse No wisedome, but was 
mixt with simplenesse} So wanting malice, a 1850 Rossetti 
Dante (jr Circle 1. (1874) 82 So much truth and simpleness 
entered into his heart. 

3. Deficiency in. knowledge or learning, ignor- 
ance ; also, lack of mental acuteness, intellectual 
weakness, foolishness. 

*387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 369 > Aldredus, b a t 
hopede to blende his robborie by 1 * sympilnesse of Wol- 
ston. c 140a Maundev. (1839) xv. 167 It is no mnrvaylle 
thanne, that the Paynemes . . beleeven more largely, for here 
symplenesse, 1479 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 4x6 Such thinges 
as 1 of my sympilnesse haue not duely ne formably executed. 
1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 90 By ptocesse of tyme 
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owtber they be ouercumme by onstabulnes or els ben dys- 
ceyuyd by sympylnes. *S3S Coverdale Eccl. rciii. 8 lie* 
warre. that thou be not dlsceaued and brought downe in thy 
symplenesse. 1555 Edh} Decades (Arb.) 150 Their sympel- 
nes is suche that they nolher feared the multitude or poure 
of owte men. c 1620 Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) 72 That 
by her promises.. she gull not my simplenesse. 1668 M. 
Casaubon Credulity {1670) 183 Our Author doth declaim 
against the simpleness, and credulity of ordinal y people, 
1873 Browning Red Coll. Nt.-cap 557 ‘Heaven, saith the 
sage. 1 is with us, heie inside Each man. 1 1 Hell also, simple- 
ness subjoins. 1894 The Voice (N.Y.) 29 Nov, 7/3 Such 
were the men who, in vapid simpleness, caught at the im- 
pertinent refrain of some doggerel song. 

fb. Foolish conduct or behaviour; a foolish 
act or thing. Ohs. 

c 1430 tr. Higden, Marl. Contin. (Rolls) VIII. 451 He 
ivolde avoide from his servyce his cownsellours whiche 
movede hym unto that symplenesse. c 1500 Melusine 194 
My lordes, grete symplenes it is to you thus to traueylle 
your peuple for nought. 1523 Cromwgi.l in Meiriman Life 
4 Lett. (1902) I. 43 Hyt ys but a Symplenesse for us to 
thyncke tokepe possessions in Fraunce. Shaks. Rom. 

,5. Jnl. in. iii. 77 Run to my study :. .Gods will, What simple- 
nesse is this 1 

4. Poor or lowly condition ; also, lack of eleg- 
ance or refinement; plainness of dress, etc. 

011400-50 Alexander 4051 Quen he Jxiire simpilnes sees 
he sorites in his liert, Pleynes of )>aire pouerte. c 1440 
York Myst. xviii. r6 Thow myghtfull maker, haue myiuie 
on me, And se vnto my sympplenes, 1538 Bale 'John 
Baptist in Ilarl. JITisc. (1808) 1. 113 Soch autoryte As thy 
grace hath geuea to my poore symplenesse. 1648 J. 
Beaumont Psyche xx. clxxviii, Reverend John anay’d in 
Simpleness, Did proudlyest-decked Mortals so excel. 1651 
Hobbes Cop. # Sec. Ep. Ded., Whatsoever things they aie 
in which this present Age doth diflTer from the rude simple- 
nesse of Antiquity. 1873 Morris Love is Enough 86 He is 
poor, and shall scorn not our simpleness surely. 

fb. Insignificance; trifling character or value. 
c 1440 Promp. Para. 456/1 Sympylnesse, or lytylle of 
valew, exilitas. 1530 Paisgr. Ep. to King p. iv, The 
symplenesse of my poore labours in that behalfe. *570 
Gooch: Pop. Kingd. Pref., Most humlilie beseeching you to 
beare with the simplenesse thereof. 

6 . Absence of complexity; freedom from com- 
plications ; simple character. 

1398 Tiilvisa Barth. De P. R, iv. i. (1404) e iij b, For the 
symplynes [«'«] of a boystous tbynge is subtylnes. Ibid. vii. 
Ixix. (Bodl. MS.), Hym nedej> to knowe j»e duyring, con- 
trnrynes, semplenes, qualite and quantite of j>e pacient. 
*502 Ora. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) Prol. 5 Prechoures 
of the symplenes of the gospell. 1609 J. Douland Ornith. 
Microl. 83 The Ancient simplenesse of Musicke. 1618 
Bolton Floras lit. xii. (1636) 210 The simplenesse and 
purity of that shepherdish originall continued. 1823 Lamh 
Elia ri. Child Angel, O the inexplicable simpleness of 
dreams 1 188a Nature XXVII. 51 From a simpleness in 
structure to a wonderful differentiation thereof. 

Simpler 1 (si-mplai). Now arch. [f. Simple 
13. 6 + -ek.] One who collects or studies simples ; 
a herbalist, a simplist. 

1591 Greene Farewell to Folly Wks. (Grosart) IX. 289 
Menecas the Macedonian was a very good simpler. 1601 
Holland Pliny xxi. xx. II. 105, I canot but detect the 
knauery of these Harbaiists and simpleis. 1856 W. Cole 
Art of Simpling Pref. p. i, What a rare happiness was it 
for Matlhiolus that famous Simpler, to live in those dayes. 
1720 De Foe Serious Rejl. ii. 33 Your Simplers have had 
some disputes about the sorts of it. 1774 Westm. Mag. II. 
j 37 This Simpler ..might.. stand the foremost amongst his 
own vegetative tribes. *830. James Darnley xxxvii, Brad- 
ford had gone to seek lemedies from a simpler at Boulogne. 
1866 'Proas. Bat. 33/1 Its properties are ..slightly tonic; 
hence it comes withm the province of the 1 simpler '. 

b. Simpler’s joy, the plant vervain. 

1760 J. Lee Inirod. Bot. App. 327 Simpler’s Joy, Verbena, 
1863 Prior Plant-11., Simpler s joy, from the good sale they 
had for so highly esteemed a plant, Verbena officinalis. 

t Simpler a . Cant. Ohs. [f. Simple «.] (See 
quot. 1592.) 

1592 Greene Conny Catch, Wks. (Grosart) X. 39 They 
haue sundry praies that they cal simplers which are men 
fondly and wantonly geuen, whom for a penaltie of their 
lust, they fleece of al that euer they haue, 1602 Rowlands 
Greenes Ghost (i860) 43 She returneth with, two or three 
fleshly minded Rabbets or Simplers. 

Simplesse. Obs. exc. arch. Also 4 sim- 
ple see, 4-6 aymplesse (5 -ess), 7 simpl’esse. 
[a. OF. simplesse, -esce, -ece, etc., = Pro v., Sp.,and 
Pg. simpleza ; see Simple a . and -ess 2. In ME. 
usually stressed simplesse, but cf. Gower Conf. I. 
6 a and III. a 13.] 

1. = Simpleness i. 


*34° Aycnb, 140 Yor one of J>e guode dojtren )>et milde- 
nesse hej> is holy simplesse. 1390 Gower Corf. I. 112 Whan 
he.. to so vii a povere wrecche Him deigneth schewe such 
simplesce. a 1400 Relig. Pieces, fr. Thornton MS, 53 Ouer 
gtete symplesse may make of he symple a sott. 2483 Caxton 
Gold.* Lego 195 b/i There ben twelue vertues vyrgynal,. . 
that is to wete fey the,., symplesse, Innocence, concorde. 

2. = Simpleness 2. 


*390 Gower Conf. I, 70 These Prestes..wifh a centre 
simplesse, Which hid was in a fals corage, Feignende 
heyenely message, a i«o Harding Chron. ccxxvm. ii; 
1 herle Richard of W arwilce then conceyued Of the symple 
n " d .g r J at ‘ nn °9. en |f K-yng Henry. 16x3 W. Brow 
Erit. Past- 1. 111, Had Nature unto man such simpl'e 
given He would like Birds be farre more neere to heaver 
8, *= Simpleness 3. 

cxaoo Rom, Rose 6381, 1 lede right a Ioly lyf, Thui 
simplesse of the prelacye ; They know not al my tregetr 
X4S6 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 18a He throu ign 
aunce and sympless gafe the sauf condyt. 1471 Caxi 


Recuyell (Sommer) I. 107 Beholde than what symplesse 
shall hit he to the to hold me thus enfermed. 1537 m Mis 
Grig. Lett. Ser. h. II. 93 Implying your Lotdship to 
admytte my symplesse for 1 have don in hit the moost of 
my power. 1889 Lowell in A tlantic Monthly Aug. 148 
Property's dividing line No hint of dispossession drew On 
any map my simplesse knew. 

4. “Simpleness 4. 

X390G0WKR Conf I. 62 He clothetli richesse, as mensein, 
Under the simplesce of poveite. C1440 Gesta Rom. xxxvi. 
272 (Add. MS.), Therfore I had me in all thynges ns a 
Religious man in symplesse. 1579 Spenser Shcph. Cal. 
July 172 Their weedes bene not so nighly wore; Such 
simplesse mought them shend. a X637 B. J onson Under- 
woods, Epithalamiou vi, Dai ting forth a dazting light On 
all that come her Simplesse to rebuke, 

5. “Simpleness 5. 

4:1374 Chaucer Booth, iv. pr. vi. (1868)136 pilke cercle pat 
U inrest or moost wipynne ioinep to |>e symplesse of pe 
myddel. 

Simpleton (srmp’ltsmi). [A fanciful formation 
on Simple a. Cf. idlclon in the E»g. Dial. Diet.] 

1. One who is deficient in sense or intelligence; 
a silly or foolisli person ; a fool. 

Characterized by Johnson (1753) ns ‘ a low wotd ’. 

1630 B. Disc fllhm. 28 If n solemn Synod may erre, what 
may a single Simpleton doe? i 6 jh Rosemary 4 Bayes 16 
It was a wish of St. Austin . ., but I see now that the Father 
was a simpleton. 17x6 Hkarne Colled. (O.II.S.) V. aEi 
This Morning preached at S*. Marie’s M r . Poynter (that 
Dull Simpleton) of Merton Coll. 1769 Junius Lett, xxv. (1788) 
139 The silly invectives of every simpleton who writes in a 
newspaper. x8ox Mar. Ldcuworiii Angelina iv. (1832) 82 
A simpleton of sixteen is moi e an object of mercy than a 
simpleton of sixty. 2878 C, Giiihon Lor the King a vii, lie 
is something of a simpleton, and did not recognise you. 

attrib. 2859 Helps Friends in C, Ser. 11. Il.viii. 258 The 
simpleton hero of one novel has no connexion with the 
simpleton hero of another. 

2. l/.S. The American dunlin or sandpiper, 

Tiinga ( Pelidna ) pacifica. 1891 in Cent, Did. 

Hence (chiefly as nonce-words) Simpleto'nian, 
Simpletomic, Si'mpletonish adjs. , character- 
istic of or resembling (that of) a simpleton ; Sim- 
pleto'nianism, Siunpletonisiu, character or 
quality characteristic of a simpleton. 

1847 Lady Eastlakic Jrnls. 4 Corr. (1B95) I. 212 Simple 
and childlike, and simpleionish in his manner. 2848 
Blackw. Mag. LXIV. 467 The eccentricity of the baronet, 
the uvertrust and the mistrust of mankind,, .are of the 
simplutonian school. x86oMayhew Upper Rhine 331 That 
childish or simpletonic quality which.. young gentlemen., 
denominate as ‘verdant’. 1863 Cowdkn Clarice Shaks . 
Char. xvi. 394 His imagination was beguiling him with 
some image of captivating simplelonism; frequently and 
oddly confounded with simplicity. 1869 Pall MallG. 13 
Oct. 11 It is a pity to mmk the decay of simpietonmnism, 
even in the fashion of dolls. 

f Simplety. Obs. rare. Forms; 3 simplete, 
4 aimplite, symplete, 5 aymplyte. [a. OF. 
simphli (Godef.) ; see Simple a.] Simplicity. 

c 1230 Mali Meid, 41 Simplete of semblaunt, & buhsum- 
nesse & stilSe, 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. x. 263 panne shallow 
se sobrete and symplele-of-speche. 1382 NVvclip Job ii. 9 
?it forsothe thou abidist stille in tni symplete. c 140a 
Launfal 223 Thus sat the knyght yn symplyte, In the 
schadowe unther a tie. 

Simplex (si’mpleks), a. and sb. Also pi. sim- 
plioia. [a, L. simplex single ; see Simele a.] 

A. adj. Consisting or composed of, character- 
ized by, a single part, structure, etc. 

1594 IIlundevil Exerc. 1. xx, (1636) 43 Simplex [propor- 
tion], is when the Antecedent, .contayneth the Consequent. 
x86fi_ Cayley Math. Papers (1B92) V. 402 The cone may 
consist of a single sheet; it is then of the simplex kind. 
*895 Funk's Standard Diet., Simplex telegraph, a single- 
needle dial telegraph. 1897 Westm, Gas. 10 Apr. 7/2 The 
new form of traction called the ‘simplex traction ‘...The con- 
duit is laid, not between the two rails but beneath one of 
the rails. 

B. sb. A simple uncompounded word. 

1892 Classical Rev. Feb. 58/2 When .. a complex was 
formed from any two of the above sim/Ucia. 1904 Expositor 
Nov. 361 In the New Testament, .the simplex iJeiv is ex- 
ceedingly common. 

Simple-xity. ttonce-wd. [f. L. simplex , or f. 
Simple a., after complexity. ] Simplicity. 

1849 Tail's Mag. XVI, 380/1 Its absolute simplexity 
and universality demonstrate the oneness and ubiquity of 
its author. J 


+ Bimplr Clan. Obs. Also simplitian, -aian. 
[f. Simple a. or L. simplic -, simplex ; see -ioian.1 
A simple or ignorant fellow; a simpleton. (Com- 
mon c 1600-1650.) 

1600-9 Rowlands 1 \ nave ofClubbes (Hunterian Club) 37 
My apiehension did Ingenious-scan, That he was meerely a 
Simplitian. 1616 R. C. Time's Whistle (2871) 148 Be he a 
foole in the esteeme of man, In woildly thinges a meer 
simplician. 1662 Hidbert Body of Divinity 1. 132 These 
simphcians aie much better than scorners. 

tSimplicist. Obs. rare. [f. L. simplic- 
simplex (see Simple 11 . 6) + -ist. So older g! 
stmphiist,] One who has a knowledge of medi- 
cinal simples ; a simplist. 

Muarte's Exam. Wits (1596) 176 We behold 
Donne ^ ^wnsi'-greatanotomists and Simpficists. «x6xs 
^ (l6sl) a0I ,. As Simplicists which know the 

themto Medicim ntqn “ y eVery herbe but Cann0t fit 
Simplioita’rian. nonce-wd. [f. Simplioit-y 
+ -artan.] One who aims at simplicity of life. 


1837 Lout Self-form. I, 71 A man of letters., was in 
hardly better repute.. with those nuitlv simpln tUiinus. 

|| Simpliciter (simpli’sitoi), adv. [I.., adv. 
from simplic-, simplex simple.] Simply, abso- 
lutely, unconditionally without any condition or 
consideration. Chiefly in Sr. J.aw. 

,543 Reg, Privy Council Siot. 1. 8 The kejmiR of the said 
place sail cease simpliciter. 1570 Fo\i: A. ft M. 1243/1, 
I sayd, yt seing tlmy had hen shnplkiter guicu to me, I 
would neuer tlianke him for them. 1603 Reg. Pnvyi'tuin, tl 
Scot. VI. 547 To . . restive him to liis Majestuis .uidgif to 

him or tiny in his name the wand th.iirof simpliciter in t j me 
cuming. 2664 Builir Mud. 11. i. 281 This thing 1.1H1I 
Pain, Is.. Not had simplii ifi r, inn good, But meiely as tis 
understood. 1765-8 Kuskini' Inst. Law SuH. IV. ill. k a i 
Suspending the letters of diligence uii w liii Ii the t h.irge w .is 
given, simpliciter, 1884 Law Rep . 27 ('li.im . Div. 210 1 he 
outlay upon Cm diff Docks is not simpliciter a question 
between tenant for life and lemaindeunan. 

Simplicity (simpli’sTti). Also 4 aymplicite, 
5-6 ayraplyoyto, 6-7 simplioitie, 6 -tye. [a. 
OF. simplicity ( nth. c.), or ad. L. simplicital-tm, 
f. simplic-, simplex simple : see -ity,} 

1 . The state or quality of being simple in form, 
structure, eta. ; absence of compositeness, com- 
plexity, or intjicacy. 

1374 Ciiaucir Bodh. tv. pr. vi. (1868) 136 In somiichcl 
as it is fm |>est fro |>e mydel symplicite of f»e jwynt. 1398 
Tri.visa B.uth. De P. R. 1. xvi, (Add. Mis. 27 /44!, He is 
altvey impmutliil & turned ft inyneh 1 1r.1t ion to his sym* 
i,l idle. Ibid. xix. cxvi. (1495) qxu One in iitimhrfi and one 
in symplycyte. 1587 Golding De Mot nay iii. 32 'then is it 
this first sunpliutie whiih is the King, a 1619 Fiuiiirhy 
Atheom. 11. x. § 3 (1622) 301 His vnumipouiuled simpla.hn-, 
is the true matlci ofhis vnitie, x6<(6 KikT. Bhdivnj Ptemi. 
Ep. 191 There being in them no diversijie or dificicm e, hut 
a simplicity of pails, and equiforniity in motimi. *684 T. 
Burnet Theory Earth I. 36 We me lid.,u> cunt rive this 
great machine of the World., to have lx-en once in n state 
of greater simplicity than now it is. 1743 Kmrhvin Hu. nous 
p. xii, The Easiness and Simplicity of this Method of De- 
monstration. 18x5 J. Smith Panorama Sit. ft Art I. 424 
In contriving machines, simplicity of parts should always Iki 
studied. xB6x J. R. (Sun m Matt. Anim. Kingd., ('often t. 
73 It was once an ovum, whose extreme simplicity of stiuv- 
tuie might almost be said to veige ujion homogeneity. 1871 
T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (cd. 4) 44) The simplii ity whii h 
the organ of hearing presents in this its earliest appearance, 
b. A simple or easy task or duty. 

1875 Ui.nrOKn Sailor's Pkl, Bk. v, fed. 3) 167 Already 
knowledge of the many important simplicities of hta calling. 

2 . Want of acuteness or sagacity ; lack of ordin- 
ary knowledge or judgement ; ignorance; tusticity. 

1514 Barclay Cyt. 4 Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 95 Seest 
thou not playnly how they of the cyte Dayly dysceyvelh 
our poore symplycyte. *379 Nori hurookr Dicing (1843! 66 
If he had done it of ignorance, necessitie, and simpliciiie, 
then shoulde not he have died. 1613 Purchar Pilgrimage 
v. xvii. (1614) 537 Columbus vsed the like simplicity of the 
Jamaicans to his presentation. 1665 Manley Cretins' Low 
C. Wars 138 By these Subtillies .. he deluded the sim- 
plicity of such as were not very circumspect. 1719 I >1. Foe 
Crusoe 1. 198 This was really a whimsical Thought, and 
I reprov'd myself often for the Simplicity of it. 1771 Smol- 
lett Humph. Cl. (1815) 223 By the help of Humphry Clinker, 
who is a surprising compound of genius and simplicity. 1836 
Thirlwall Greece III. 1 His grandfather, .had im urred a 
nickname expressive of extreme simplicity. 1842 Lover 
Handy Andy i, The postmaster, laughing at Ids simplii ity, 
told him he could not tell what letter to give him unless he 
told him the direction. 2875 Jowi.it Plato (ed. a) Hi, 276 
That other simplicity which is only a euphemism for folly, 
b. An instance of this, t art. 

1592 G. Harvey Four Lett. Wks. (Grosart) 1. 305 lyt it 
be.. one of our simplicities to suffer that iniury. xfixo A. 
Cook f: Pope Joan 46 There aie so many incongruities, 
simplicities, absurdities, .in his verie nnnatton of it. 

0. A simple person; a simpleton, rare. 

1633 Ford ’ Tis Pity «. vi, How do you know that. Sim- 
plicity? x86o Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. civ. III. n 
Undergraduate Oxford exhorts the grown simplicities to 
persevere, till hopeful youth can come to their relief 


sincerity, straightforwardness; also, absence of 
affectation or artificiality; plainness, artlessness, 
naturalness. 

15*6 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 54b, Excepte..our 
mynde be subdued to simphcite ami mekenes, surely our 
vyne wyll waxe wylde. 1587 A. Day Da/hnis tf- CAloe 
Title-p., Excellently describing the weight of affection, the 
Simplicmeofloue. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit, 743 A man 
of the ancient Christian simplicity. 1649 Jer. Taylor Ct. 
Exemp. 11. x. 3 Nathanael was. .full of holy simplicity, a 
true Israelite without guile. 170a Eng. Theophrastus 112 
Plain-dealing and simplicity are the best game a man can 
play. X77X Wesley Wks. (1872) V. 139 Simplicity regards 
the intention itself, sincerity the execution of it. 1833117, 
Martin eau Brooke: Farm iv. 40 Everybody.. looked up to 
him with respect for the simplicity of his character. 1856 
Kings t.EV il/fxr. (1859) II. 18 A charming simplicity, quietly 
enjoying life in poverty and Ignorance. 

penonif. 1597 Morley Inirod. Mus. 183 To decke a low- 
ue matter with loftie and swelling speech, will be to put 
simpliciiie in plumes of feathers. 1609 DRKKKR Gulfs 
Horn-bk. Wks. (Grosart) II. 204 That excellent country 
Lady, Innocent Simplicity. 1773 Han. More Search after 
Happiuess 11.144 Hail, artless Simplicity, beautiful mrud. 
b. transf. A simple or ingenuous child. 

*M7 Ruskin Prseterita II. 228 His little blue-eyed twelve- 
years-old simplicity of a goat-herd sister, 

0. Simple, unsophisticated ways or manners ; 
absence of or freedom from luxury ; pl ainnes s of 
life. Also (in pi ,), an instance of this. 
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1385 T. Washington tr, Nkholay's Voy. iv. xxxvi. 159 b, 
These Patriarches . . Hue in all simplicitie & modestie. 1726 
Skelvockb V iy, r. W trld 404 Such is the original simplicity 
prevailing amongst them, that the men go quite naked. 1794 
Mrs. Radcliffe Mysi. U do Ip ho i, He had known life in 
other forms than those of pastoial simplicity. 1849-50 Alison 
Hist. Europe VII. xliii. § 82. 256 The simplicity of all sur- 
prised the conqueior, who was accustomed to the magnifi 
cence of St. Cloud. 1874 Green Shot t Hut. viii. § 10. 5S3 
There was a grand simplicity in the life of his [Milton's] 
later years, 

pt. 1803 Wordsw. Prelude vi. 2 When to Eslhwaite’s 
hanks And the simplicities of cottage life I bade farewell. 
1878 C. Stanford Symb. Christ v. 123 lie still loved the 
simplicities of a shepherd's life, 

4 . Of language or style: Absence or lack of 
elegance or polish ; in later use, Ircuiom from 
oinateness or over-elaboration ; plainness or direct- 
ness of an attractive kind, 

* 3 S 3 Eden Treat . New hut. (Arb.) 10 Goddos woorde. 
(wbyckc they contemned for the simplicitie of the same), 
2592 G. IIauvey Four Lett. iii. Wks. (Grosart) I. 178 If 
ame haue charged mee, or do charge mee. .with simplicity, 
I yeeld. a 2625 Sir H. Finch Law {1636) 386 By his ges- 
ture, countenance, or simplicity of speech, it may be dis- 
couered ; which the artificial! speech of his Councell learned 
would hide and colour. 1897 Dryden Virgil , Ess. Georg., 
The Precepts of Husbandry are not to be deliver'd with 
the Simplicity of a Plow-man, but with the Address of a 
Poet. 1783 CovvrER Lett. 24 Nov., Wks. (1876) 149 Sim- 
plicity is become a very rare quality in a writer. 1840 11, 
Rogers Ess, (1874) II. v. 259 True simplicity., as it regards 
the expiession .. means, that thoughts worth hearing aie 
expressed in language that every one can understand. 1879 
B. Taylor Germ. Lit. 73 Tennyson has endeavored to 
imitate the old epic simplicity. 
pi. 2873 Lowell Among my Hks. Ser. ti. Wordsworth, 
he grand simplicities of the Bible. 

6. Absence of ornament or decoration ; freedom 
from useless accessories. 

2609 B. Jonson Sit. Worn. 1. i, Give me a look, give me a 
face. That makes simplicity a grace. 2774 Pennant Tour 
Scotl. 1772, 57 That [window] in the East end has a mag- 
nificient simplicity. 2782 Cowper Truth 27 It stands like 
the cerulean arch we see, Majestic in its own simplicity. 
2828 Landoh I mag. Conv,, Ephtetus fy Seneca III. 497 
What is decorated is simplicity no longer. 2856 Emerson 
Eng. Traits vi. Manners, Even Brummel their fop was 
marked by the severest simplicity in dress. 2893 Morris 
Gothic Archit. 31 The cant of the beauty of simplicity (i. e. 
bareness and ugliness) did not alllict it. 
pi. 2854 Ruskin Led. Art Ait. fy Paint, i. 7 Your decora- 
tions are just as monotonous as your simplicities. 

+ 0 . U.S. = Humility 3. 06 s. 

2834 W. Wood New Eng. Prosp. 1. viii. (1865) 34 The 
Humilities or Simplicities (as I may lather call them) bee 
of two sorts, the biggest being as big as a gieene Plover, 
the other as big as birds we call knots in England. 

Si’mplieize, v. nonce-word. [f. L. simplic-, 
simplex simple : see -ize.] trans. To make simple. 

1814 L. Hunt Feast Poets 94 In like manner, he [Woids- 
worth] would clear up and simplici/e our thoughts. 

Simplification (sintplifik^Jau). [a. F. sim- 
plification, f. simplifier to Simplify.] The action 
or process of simplifying or lendering less complex 
or elaborate ; the result of this. 

2688 Norris Love 1, iv. 39 Men eminently good who., 
have attained to the highest degree of Mortification and 
Simplification of Desire. 

280a James Milit. Did. s.v., The simplification of army 
accounts is perhaps one of the most desirable objects in 
finance. 2834 Ht. Martineau Moral fr, 80 Nothing being 
wanted to its efficacy but the simplification which time ana 
practice were sure to bring. 2884 Law Times LXXVII. 43/1 
Military law. .appears to us to be more complicated than it 
need be in these days of simplification of the statutes. 

Si mplifica-tor. [f- Simplify v., after Latin 
types.] One who simplifies. 

1829 I, Taylor Enthusiasm iv. (1867) 83 This is the sup- 
position of simplificators, who.. must needs disbelieve, be- 
cause theology would otherwise afford them no intellectual 
exercise. 

t Srmplifier l . 06 s - 1 [f. Simple B. 6.] A 
maker of simples. 

2594 Plat Jeivell-ho. IK. 33 This skil is verie requisite 
for a good simplifier, because lie may drie the leafe of any 
hearb in this matter. 

Simplifier 2 (si-mplifaisu). [f. Simplify v. + 
-jsk L] One who or that which simplifies. 

2824 Moore Mem. (1853) IV. 360 A chastener and simpli- 
fier of style, it being the very reveise of ambition or orna- 
ment. 2896 Cent. Mag. Feb. 601 He is a great simplifier of 
details. 

Simplify (simplifai), v. [ad. F. simplifier 
(15th c.), ad. med.L. siwplifiedre, f. L. simphts 
simple : see -fy.] 

+ 1 . trans. (See quots.) 06 s. rare. 

2633 H. More Conject. Cabbala iv. i, That Precept of the 
Pythagoreans,. . Simplifie your self, Reduce your self to One. 
2892 Norris Pratt. Disc. (2711) III. 132 This will recol- 
lect and simplify our souls ana free us of that, .dispersion of 
Thought which is so great an hindrance to us. 

2 . To make simple; to render less complex, 
elaborate, or involved; to reduce to a clearer or 
more intelligible form ; to make easy. 

2739 Chester?. Lett, ccclv. (2792) IV. 269 Let us simplify 
it and see what it [a disappointment] amounts, to. 0278a 
Jefferson Autobiog. Wks. 1859 I. 168 It will simplify the 
system of our mint to alloy both metals in the same degree. 
1788 Gibbon Decl, fy F. xliv. IV. 362 Their philosophic 
spirit had.. simplified the forms of proceeding. 2803 Syd. 
Smith Whs. (2839) I. 37/2 The laws of commerce.. are sim- 
plified and expanded. 1842 Lane A rab. Nts. I. 73 Early in 


this age, they began to simplify their spoken language. 
*853 J- H. Newman Hist, Sk. (1873) II. 1. iv. 163 In a state 
of nature man. .does not simplify and fix his motives. 

absol. 2878 Lockyer Spectrum Anal. 266 That is a won- 
deiful simplification, and science always simplifies. 

Hence Si mplified a. and ppl. a. ; Si mplifledly 
adv . ; Si mplifying vbl. sb. 

a 2682 Pordage Mystic Div. (1683) 73 They are all puie 
simplified Spirits, not like the Angels,.. but tbeyaie puie 
abstracted Spit its, proceeding from the supreme U nity. 2683 
E. Hooker ibid. 67 Where, .uncompoundedly, abstractly 
and simplifiedly Hee stood. 2722 R. Keith tr. T. d Keuipis, 
Valley of Lilies 48 He that is simplified and innocent, and 
hjimblyi>bedient. 1789 Morse Arner. Gcogr. Pref., It fur- 
nishes a simplified account of oihci countries. 

t Sampling, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Simple B. 6 
or v.‘ A + -ing 1 .] The gathering or study of simples 
or medicinal plants. 

2397 Gerardo's Herbal , Ded. Verses, In commendation of 
Mr. John Geraid for bis diligence in simpling. 2636 W. 
Cole Art of Simpling Pref. p. i, In our times, the Art of 
Simpling is so fane from being rewarded, that it is grown 
contemptible. 1718 Ozell tr. Toumefort's Voy, I. 24 As 
for us, whose prevailing Passion was Simpling, we were 
perpetually on the hunt all tound the City. 2774 Wesim. 
Mag. 11 . 137 Upon reading a little further, I found the 
Heto was a Botanist, and his toils Simpling. 
b. allrib. in simpling voyage. 

*S97 Gerarde Heibal 1. xxii, The Journal! that I wrot of 
this simpling voyage. 2672 Ray Corr. 87, I intend ..to 
begin a simpling voyage into the north. 2699 Phil. Trans. 
XXI. 62 An Account of a Simpling Voyage of John Bap- 
tisla Triumpbetti, Botanick Lecturer. 

So f Si'mpling ppl. a. Obs. 

<21643 W. Cartwright Poems (1652) 230 ’T was. .approv’d 
by the simpling brotherhood. 

Si'mplisrtl. nonce-word. [f. Simple a. + -ism.] 
Affected or overdone simplicity of literary style. 

re 288a Emerson in Centuiy Mag. (1890) Feb. 624 Other 
wi iters have to affect what to him [Wordsworth] is natural. 
So they have what Arnold calls simplism, he, simplicity. 
Simplest (si'mplist). Also 6 symplist. [f. 
Simple B. 6 + -isi'.J One who studies simples or 
medicinal plants ; a herbalist. Now rare. 

1397 Gerarde Herbal 1. lxviii. 93 The which conlrouersie 
..may be decided by the least and simplest Symplist in 
these our daies. 2602 Holland Pliny II. 214 The Grec- 
ian Simplists describe this Moly with a yellow floure. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. u. vi. 100 It hath been mistaken 
by some good Simplist for Amomum. 267a Josselyn New 
Eng. Rarities 8 4 This Plant is taken by our Simplists to be 
a kind of Golden Rod. 2826 Kura Phys. Bot. 1 . 39 This 
is a phenomenon that seems to have pu/zled the simphsts of 
antiquity not a little. 2837 — Bot . Lex. 94 The simplists 
of earlier times were content Ictc.]. 

Simpli/stic, a. [ 1 . Simple B. 6 or Simple «,] 

1. 01 or pet tabling to a simplist or to simples. 

2860 in Worcesi er (citing Wilkinson). 

2 . Of the nature of, or characterized by, (ex- 
treme) simplicity. 

a 1882 J. F. Clarke (Wore.), The facts of nature and of 
life are more apt to be complex than simple. Simplistic 
theories are generally one-sided and partial. 

Simply (si'mpli), adv. Forms : a. 3-4 sim- 
pleliche (4 -lyobe), 5 semplelych.e; 4 eympel-, 
4-3 sympliliche ; 3 simpliohe, 4 symplich(e. 

0 . 4-5 symplely (6 -lily), 4 -6 simplely (4 -li), 

7 simplyly ; 4-5 sympylly, -illy (6 Sc, -illie), 

5 -el(l)y, 5-6 simpely (6 Sc. -illie) ; 4-6 symply 
(6 -li), 6-7 eimplie, 6- simply, [f. SIMPLE a. + 
-ly 2 , with later contraction as in gently, nobly. 
Of. MDu. sent-, simpelike (Du. simpellijk).'] 

1 . With simplicity (of mind) or sincerity; in an 
honest or straightforward manner; also, in later 
use, unaffectedly, artlessly. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2663 po bii come In eiber side to 
Ambresbury..& b e brutons al siniplcliche In god pays hii 
vnderstode. 2340 Ayenb. 134 He him lefp simpleliche of al 
Jjet he zayjj, ase de(j be litel child his mayster. 238a Wyclif 
Proa, ii. 7 He slial kepeu the helthe of rigt men, and defende 
the goende symplely. £2440 Jacob's Well 281 Ne telle 
nogt in bi schxyfte flateryng iapjs. but symplely late bin 
herte & bi tunge acorde in one. c 2450 Merlin x. 240 The 
kynge he receyved [their homage] with gode hene and 
sympilliche with wepynge. 2603 Sir R. Weston in Lis * 
more Papers Ser. 11. (1887) I. 80, I..piotestthat att my 
deliuery of his obligacon I deit singlyly and simplyly with 
you. 1887 Milton P.L. xii. s6g By things deemd weak 
Subverting worldly strong, and worldly wise By simply 
meek. 2770 Goldsai. Des. Village 23 The dancing pair 
that simply sought renown, By holding out, to tire each other 
down. 2867 Ruskin Time fy Tide v. § 24 She did it beauti- 
fully and simply, as a child ought to dance. 2887 Free- 
man in W. R. W. Stephens Life (2893) 1 . 382, 1 was rather 
amused at Huxley asking me very simply whether I had 
read Thierry. 

2. a. In a plain, homely, or frugal manner. 

2373 Barbour Bruce 1. 332 Sene to Paryss can he ga, And 

levyt thar full sympylly. 2395 Purvey Retnonsir. (2852) 94 
Freris owen to lyue sympliere and streitliere than othere 
religiouse. c 2450 St, Cuihbert (Surtees) 7654 pare in hun. 
gir and calde full pure pai leuyd, and sympely pai fure. 
b. Humbly in respect of dress or surroundings. 
c 2400 Love Bonavent. Mirr. (2908) 56 Suche a Iitell childe 
so sympilly clothed. 2368 Grafton Citron. II. 233 She 
went as simply as she might, to thentent that the king 
should not phansie her. 2570 Foxe A. fy M. 2075/2 As he 
was but a Deacon, so was nee but simply or at least not 
priestly apparelled. 2398 Drayton Legends iv. 42 Whose 
meanest Cottage simply Me did shrowd. 

3. a. In simple language, with simplicity of 


speech, with no attempt at style ; also, so as to be 
readily understood, plainly, clearly. 

c 2380 Wyclif Set. W&s, (2880) 46, I in fewe wordis & 
sympliche maade to write it. c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 834 
Haue y not preved thus symply, With-outen any subtilite 
Of speche ? c 24 00 Pilgr ; Sovjle (Caxton, 2483) 11. xli. 46 
Somwhatas I can sympellyreporteu I shall ltnowrehercen. 
2474 Caxton Chesse 11. v, (1883) 64 Whan he speketh to 
hem swetly and conuerseth with hem symply. a 1391 H. 
Smith Serm. (1637) 243 To preach simply, is not to preach 
rudely, nor unleamedly, nor confusedly, but to preach 
plainly, 2638 Sir T. Herbert Trav, (ed. 2) 12 As if a stupid 
sense made her tarelesse of dangei , which to sympathize I 
have as simply for your sport depicted. 2648 Hexham ii, 
Slechtelick seggen , to speake Simply, or in Briefe. 

b. Without unnecessary elaboration or super- 
fluous ornament ; plainly and pleasingly. 

2746 Francis tr. Horace , Art Poet. 293 Few were its [the 
flute’s] notes, its form was simply plain. 18x6 J. Scott Vis. 
Paris (ed. 5) 61 This is a fine massiie piece of architecture, 
simply grand. 2830 Beck's Florist Apr. lot We found the 
gardens, .very pretty, simply laid out, and well kept up. 

Comb. 2822 Scon Kenilw. v, A simply-attired pretty 
maiden. 

o. Without complication or intricacy. 

2864 Bowen Logic vii. 202 That it is to be converted 
simply. 2867 Spencer First Prim. (ed. 2) § 108. 308 Evo- 
lution. .is illustrated most simply and clearly by this [etc.]. 
2874 Lowell Agassis 1. 144 A mortal . .taking life as simply 
as a tree 1 

+ 4 . Poorly, badly, indifferently; meanly, in- 
adequately; weakly, feebly. Obs. 

2375 Baruour Since xvn. 134 Quhnn thai the baner saw 
sympilly Swa standund, sluffit with sa quhoyn. 2387 Tre- 
v isa Higden (Rolls) VI. 333 He Koube his gramer but sym- 

E illiche, for bat tyme was nougt oon lecher of gramer in al 
is kyngdom. Ibid. VIII. 59 He. .restored sympelliche [L. 
exiliter] be Chartre Hous at Witham besides Salisbury. 
2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) III. 85 This Anchus Marcias., 
made hyin tutor of his childere, but this Tarquinius remem- 
brede that lufle symplely [L. wale]. 2465 Poston Lett. II. 
207 In good feyth I have ben symply intietid among them. 
1480 Caxton Faytes of A. 11. v. 99 Other that he knewe 
sholde doo lytel good and that weie symply aimed. 2333 
Ld, Berners Froiss. I. lxxxix. 1x2 The Scottes helde but 
simply the trewse concludedde the yere before. 2597 Mor- 
lev Introd. Mus. 182 Being inioyned to make a song [he] 
wil do it so simplie as one would thinke a scholler of one 
yeaies practise might easelie compose a better. 2753-4 
Richardson Grandisort I. xv. 8g Had he once gained en- 
tiance, perhaps I might have come off but simply. 

5 . In a foolish, silly, or stupid manner ; without 
common sense or sagacity; + ignorantly. Also 
simply disposed, of a simple disposition. 

2466 Poston Lett. II. 263 She bathe demenyd her ful sym- 
ply bothe for youre woiship and also for her awne. 153s 
Coveruale 2 Sam. xv. 12 put they wente on symply, and 
knewe not of the matter. 1601 Holla'nd Pliny I.195 If an 
elephant chance to meet with a man wandeiing simply out 
of his way in the wildei nesse. 1682-3 Paws Diary 2 Jan., 
Sir W. Batten was paying off tickets, but so simply and 
aibilrarily. , that I was weaiy of it. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Joitrn. 
France I. 362 Omitting, simply enough, to carry a thermo- 
meter, one can measure the beat of nothing. 2848 Thackf hay 
Van. Fair li, People declared that she got money fiom 
various simply disposed persons, under pretence of getting 
them confidential appointments under Government. 

6 . Without addition or qualification. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxvi. (2495) 920 One 
symply is one that may not be departyd in defie though he 
may be departyd atu eyne. <22425 tr. Ardente's Treat. 
Fistula, etc. 25 JEueriche of Jnse medicynes symply by bym- 
self .. stauncheb wele blode. C1440 Ges/a Rom. Iii. 231 
(Harl. MS.), Yf eny tbinge be yewn to two simplely, and 
that on be take or dede, al is in the powr of him or hjr that is 
present. 2339 Morwyng Evonym, 188 Smellinge waters as 
we call them simplely. 2398 Siiaks. Merry W. ill. ii. 78 If 
he take her, let him take her simply : the wealth I haue 
waits on my consent. 2610 ITealey St. Aug. Citie of God 
xvi. xxvili. (1620) 569 His body was not simply dead, but re- 
spectiuely. 26x6 T. Adams Pi act. Wks. (1862) III. 22 Ab- 
stractively and simply undeistood, it is an exceeding excel- 
lent member. 169s Ld. Preston Boeth. iv. 268 But that 
they have any Being, purely and simply, I deny, 
b. Merely, only. + Also all simply, 
cifyoa Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxii. 144 f>ai . . sweres naue athes 
for nathing, bot symply saise it es or it es nogt. c 2430 Pilgr. 
Lyf Manhode 1. xeix. (1869) 53 In the lime that j made the 
scrippe, it sufficed al sympilliche to leeue in god perlytlicbe. 
2362 Daur tr. Bullingcr on Apoc. (2573) 134 b, Therfore 
sayth be not simplely that there shall be no more tyme : but 
addeth [etc.], 2650 T. Hobbf.s De Cotpoie Pol, 290 Now 
in those Laws which are simply Laws, the Commandement 
is addressed to every man. 168a Norris Ilierocles 57 For 
the Law does not punish Man simply, as Man, but as Evil. 
276a Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) IV. Ixiv, 7 68 He ordered that 
such of the prisoners as should simply piomise to obey the 
Jaws for the future should be set at liberty. 2787 Bentham 
Def Usury ii. 9 The penal law must depend upon the simply 
prohibitive. 2836 J. Gilbert Chr, Atonem. iii. (1852) 66 
It is simply a question of degrees. 2833 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xx, IV. 387 The highest praise due to the royalist., 
was simply that he was not a traitor. 1879 McCarthy Own 
Times II. xix. 53 These men simply followed their judgment 
and their conscience. 

fo. Unconditionally. Obs. rare. 

2523 Ld. Berners Froiss, I. xxvi. 38 They of the cite 
wolde nat yelde them vp symply, for alwaies they thought 
to be rescued. <22348 Hall Chron,, Hen. VI, 204 The 
Frenchmen fled into the Castle and there continued five 
daies, at the ende wberof tbei rendered themselfes symply. 
d‘. Without exception ; absolutely. 

Common in recent use as an intensive. 

1590SHAKS. Mids. N. iv. ii. 9 Hee hath simply the best wit 
of any handycraft man in Athens. 2600 H olland Livy xxix. 
xxxiv. 735b, Hee levied., the Numidians especially, the 
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best horsemen simplie in all AfTricTce. x6ax Burton A tint, 
Mel. i. ii. H. iv, Other Retentions and Evacuations tnereare, 
not simply necessary] but at some times. 1856 Kingsley 
Lett. (1878) I. 47s Your general political economy is simply 
undeniable. 1888 Stokes Celtic Clt. 176 The plates are 
simply magnificent. *893 Earl Dunmorc Pamirs I, 247 
The spot Where we camped was simply too lovely for words. 
Si mpson, sb. slang . [From the surname Simp- 
son .] (See quot. 1874.) Hence Si'mpsonzt. and 
Si'mpsonize v. 

187* Echo 13 Dec., It was found that the tank from^vhich 
was drawn the water used in washing the cans, and, it may 
be, in ‘ Simpsonising 1 the milk, was iti communication with 
a drain. 1874 Slang Diet, 291 Simpson, water used in the 
dilution of milk. Term in use among cowkeepers. From 
this the parish pump has been called Mrs Simpson, xmx 
N. 4 Q. qth Ser. VII. 263 To simfson, to adulterate milk 
by adding water thereto, from a dan y man of this name who 
in the sixties was prosecuted on this account. 

Simptom(e, obs. forms of Symptom. 

|| Simpulum (sumpirrlom). PI. simpula 
(si-mpima). [L.] Rom. Antiq. A small ladle, 
used foi dipping oat wine for libations. 

1745 Pococke Descr. East II. ii. 249 An altar, with two 
reliefs on it, one being a person holding a simpulum. 1756 
J. Kennedy Curiosities of Wilton Ha. (1786) 116 She holds 
in her Right-Hand a Simpulum, 1838 Birch Anc. Pottery 
II. 315 The vases used in sacrifices were principally of 
earthenware, and comprised the simpulum [etc.]. _ 

Sims OH (srmsan), dial. Also 7 simpson. 
[Alteration of sinchon, sinsion Sencion.] The 
plant groundsel. 

1674 Ray S. $ E. Co. Words 77 Simpson, Groundsell, 
senecio, Ess. Suff. 1777 Jacob Catal. Plants 105 Senecio 
vulgaris , Common Groundsel, or Simson. 18*3 E. Moor 
Suffolk Words 350 Simson, the common name of the ground- 
sel — the senesio vulgaris, ax 825 Fokby Voc. E. Anglia 
s.v, Sencion. 

Sim subtle, subtle : see Sim 
S imula cra! (simiwL? u kral), a. rare"~ l . [f. 
Simulacre + -At.] Resembling an image. 

1875 Draper Confl. Rehg, 4- Sci. (1876) v. 123 Their an- 
thropomorphic notions of the nature of God ana the simul- 
achral form of the spirit of man. 

Simulacre (si'mk?l*ik3i) . Forms: 4-5symyl-, 
similaore (5 -achre, aemylacre) ; 4-5, 7symul- 
acre (5 semulaore, symolachre), 6-7, 9 simul- 
ach.ro (6 -adieu), 4, 7- aimulacre. [a. OF. 
simulacre ( = Catal. simulacre, Prov. simulacra, 
Sp., Pg., It. simulacro), ad. L. simulacrum : see 
SlMULAORU M.] 

1 . An image (of a god, etc.) to which honour or 
worship is rendered. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints vi. ( Thomas ) 653 , 1 J>e commawnd, 
ful fend, h»t pare-In is dwelland, pat Jm pat semulacre 
brake. 1381 Wyclif i John y. 21 Litil sones, kepe fro 
simulacris. c 140a Maundev. (Roxb.) xviii. 82 Simuiacres 
er ymages made to pe liknes of sum thing pat es kyndely ; 
and ydoles er ymages made to pe liknes of what thing a man 
will pat es nqjt kyndely. 1483 Caxton Chas. Ct. 206 Alle 
thydolles and other symylacres that he fonde, he dyd do 
destroye. 1331 Elyot Gov , 1. viii, Phidias, .made of yuory 
the simulachre or image of J upiter, honoured by the gentiles. 
1377 Hellowes Guettara'S Chron. 300 Albinius did sweare 
by the simulachre of Diana, not once, but thrice. 1813 
Treas. Anc. Mod. Times 1 . 765/2 Infamous Daemons pos- 
sessed themselues of these S tatues and Symulacres. x8oo W. 
Taylor in Monthly Mag. VIII. 598 Distributions have been 
made, .of engraved and waxen simuiacres of saints, with the 
view, of introducing, .a taste for image-worship, and a love 
of holy idolatry, *831 Madden Shrines Sepulchres 1 . 45 
As temples had their origin in tombs, so idols had theirs in 
the simuiacres of deceased men. 

2 . An image, a material or mental representa- 
tion, of a person or thing. 

*483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 66b/i Whan the messagers cam 
they fonde a symylacre or an ymage in his bedde. xsgo 
Fenne Frutes 12 WhenPerdicas had espied the sumptuous 
simulachre of dead Alexander. 1638 Bergerac's Satirical 
Charac. xvti. 71 In fine, Simulacre of envy, leave your bit- 
ing. 1830 J ames Darnley (1846) x6o A knight, in whom Sir 
Osborne might easily distinguish the simulacre of himself. 
1863 .Hawthorne Our Old Home (1883) I. 306 Give the 
emotions that cluster about it,, .and you get something like 
a simulachre of the object in the midst of them. 1871 Free- 
man in W. R. W. Stephens Life (1895) II. 17, 1 , .sang 1 Salve 
mundi Domine ’ before the simulacre of Fred. B. 

Hence Sl'nfrtlaorize v, intr. , to pretend. 

X845 S. Judd Margaret it. ii, * Are you sincere ? 1 she asked. 
‘ Are yon not simulacnzing?’ 

II Simulacrum (simuH« u kran). PI. simul- 
acra (7 -achxa), and -aerums. [L., f. simulate 
to make like, to Simulate. See also Simulacre.] 
X. A material image, made as a representation 
of some deity, person, or thing. 

*S 99 Sandys Europee Spec. (1632) 229 The Heathen them- 
selves call them every where th zEjjigies and Simulachta of 
other. 1833 Lytton Godaiphin xxvi. 52 The far-famed 
simulacrum (the image of Cybele) which fell from Heaven. 
1869 Pall Mall G. i^Oct. 11 The dead-alive gape, stare, and 
hue of the lumpish simulacrums of a wax show. 1887 B. V. 
Head Hut. Numoritm 634 The mountain is flanked by two 
conical simulacra, with radiate summits 
2. Something having merely the form or appear- 
ance of a certain thing, without possessing its 
substance or proper qualities. 

x8og Edin, Rev, VIL 183 Does he mean.. films, shadows, 
or simulacra proceeding from real external existences. 
1840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 268 An ambitious charlatan, 
perversity and simulacrum. Ibid, 280 It behoved men to 
quit simulacra and return to fact. 1861 Thackeray Four 


Georges iv. (1862) 184 Nothing but a coat, and a. wig, and a 
mask smiling below it— nothing but a gieat simulactum. 
x8ffx Content#. Rev. Feb. 235 The true succession lies with 
those who carry the principles of the master to a more fruit- 
ful development, and not with those who embalm them as., 
sacred but sterile simulacra. 

b. A meie image, a specious imitation or like- 
ness, it/" something. 

1833 Edin. Rev. LV 1 I. 334 Some spirit of life bieathed 
into their simulacrum of a faith. 1836 Ruskin Mod. Painters 
IV. v. xix. § 6 Nightly we lay down our gold, to fashion 
forth siraulacia of peasants, in gay ribands and white 
bodices. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. vtt. vi. (1872) 11 . 302 He 
is become a mete enchanted simulaciumofa Duke. 1877 
Black Green Past, xlt, A vehicle, .that appeared to be the 
mere simulacrum of a vehicle. 

Simulance. rare -1 . [Cf. next and -ance.j 
~ Simulation 2. 

1883 D. Wilson Anthropology 7 (Stand.), Man embodies 
an., lmmoital spiritual principle., which makes the resem- 
blance of the apes to him but a mocking simulance. 

Simulant (srmi/ 21 ant), a, and sb. [ad. I,. 
simulant-cm, pres. pple. of simulate to Simulate.] 
A. adj. Simulating; presenting the appearance 
o/somelhing else. 

1826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. IV. xlvi. 348 Simulant,.. 
when the mesothorax is covered hy the proLhorax, and the 
Mctathoiax only is visible, under the form of an elongated or 
enlnigcd scuteflum. 1891 Cent. Diet, s.v., A good many 
parts and oigans..are thus simulant of others from which 
they are morphologically diffluent. 

3 B. sb. One who, or that which, simulates some- 
thing else. 

x86o W. II. Russell Diary India I. 103 These ale, in- 
deed, solemn processions, which not even youth mid beauty, 
or their simulants, can make gay. 

Simular (si‘mirflaj), sb. and a. [irreg. f. L. 
simul-dre to simulate -)• -Alt, perh. suggested by 
Similar a.] 

Some examples (in the 17th and x8th cents.) of simular , 
simularity, simulatly , in _ the sense of similar, etc,, arc 
app. mere misprints or individual errors. 

A. sb. One who, or that which, simulates, or 
puts on a false appearance (3/ something). 

1526 Tindale Prol. Romans a tj b, Christ . . rebuketh the 
Fhareses.., and calleth them ypocrites, that is to saye 
Simulars. 1605 SiiAics. Lear 111. ii. 34 Hide thee, thou 
Eloudy hand ; Thou Periur’d, and thou Simular \Qq. simu- 
lar man] of Vertue : That art Incestuous. 1791 Cowpek 
Gdyss. xiu. 03 His eye-lids, soon, sleep, falling ns a dew, 
Closed fast, death's simular. in sight the same. 1809 Mal- 
kin Gil Bias vi. i. f 13 Telling us how this simular of a 
Catholic is more than ever wedded to his Jewish customs 
and ceremonies. 

B. adj. Simulated, pretended, counterfeited. 
Also, simulative of something. 

1611 Shaks. Cymb. v. v. 200, I return’d with simular 
proofe enough, To make the Noble Leonatus mad. 1847 
Emerson Poems Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 439 As in the old poetic 
fame The gods are blind and lame, And the simular despite 
Betrays the more abounding might. 01859 De Quincey 
Posih. Wks. (1893) II. 247 That auburn wig which was pre- 
sumed by its wearer to be simular of native curls. 

Simulate (si-mi/fl/t), ppl. a. Also 5 simil- 
ate, 6 symulate ; 5 similat, 6-7 Sc. simulat. 
[ad- L. simuldt-us, pa. pple. of simulate : see 
next.] = Simulated///. a. 

1435 Misyn Fire of Love 4 Deuocion not holybot similate. 
1447B0KENHAM Seyntys (Roxb.) 29 , 1 wvl not tellyn . . what 
accyoun he feynyd,..aud how and be what similat facyoun 
Meche peple to hys favour he dteu. 1330 Bale English 
Votaries 11. Pref., The sodometrouse voweof their symulate 
chastyte. 1581 Marbeck Bk. of Motes 450 By their fained 
simpheitie and simulate bolinesse. 1671 [ 7 R. MacWard] 
Case Accomod. Exam. 75 He can not prevail by his simulat 
condescendencies. 0x676 Br. Guthrie Mem, (1702) 102 
The simulat division betwixt the two Marquesses of Hamil- 
ton and Argile. 1804 J. Grahame Sabbath 622 ’Tis war 
alone that never violates The hallow'd day by simulate 
respect. 1845 Jane Robinson Whitehall xix. 133 Im- 
prisoned in all that simulate magnificence. 

Simulate (si-mitfleit), v. Also 7 similate. 
[f. L. simulat ppl. stem ol simulate to make like, 
imitate, counterfeit, etc., f, similis like.] 

1 . trans . To assume falsely the appearance or 
signs of (anything) ; to feign, pretend, counterfeit, 
imitate; to profess or suggest (anything) falsely. 

1632 Gaule Magastrom. 267 This magicall sorcerer simul- 
ated the Christian faith, and was baptized. 0x66x Fuller 
Worthies , Berkshire i. (1662) 112 The Royalists were at 
night fain to hang lighted matches on the Hedges, (so to 
similate their ahead thei eabouts) whilst they drew of. 1733 
1 itOM&oN Liberty m. 485 What tho' the first smooth Csesars 
arts caiess’d, Merit, and virtue, simulating Me? 1791 Bos- 
well Johnson an. 1752, To suppose that J ohnson's fondness 
for her was dissembled (meaning simulated or assumed). 
1833 Arnold in Life 4- Corn (1844) I. 407 A government 
••*n woid and action simulating reform. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. x. II. 610 He did not think it worth his while to 
simulate regret for his past errors. 1874 L. Stephen Hours 
Etbr. (1892) I. i. g These. .show the pleasure which betook 
111 simulating truth. 

b. To have the external features of to present a 
strong resemblance to (something). 

a i66x Fu llek_ / Vorthies (1840) 111 . 204 If it [a vault] be 
merely natural, it doth curiously imitate art ; if purely arti- 
ficial tt doth most lively simulate nature. 1833 E, K. Kane 
Grinnell Exped. xlv. (1856) 4i3Wepassed the hills ofDisco 
m review, with their terraced summits, simulating the 
Ghauts of Hindostan. 1874 M. Cooke Fungi 2 Yet there 
are some flowering plants, which, at first sight,,. simulate 
cryptogams. 


c. Zool. » Mimic v. 5. 

1876 Spencer Print, Social. I. 1. viii, 1-6 Many cater- 
pillars, beetles, moths, Uutterflie simulate the objects hy 
which they are commonly surrounded, 
f 2 . To convctt into by simulation. Obs. 1 
0x638 Hi.wyti So mt. 1 76 We must nut similate good into 


simulated for a wiith nr wi/.inl, by the paganish party. 

4 . intr. To pretend or feign. 

1823 Roscui: li. Shin, Will's / it bur. (1846) II. xxxvi. 4711 
Doomed to suffer and smile and simulate 
lienee Srmulaling ///. a. 

1873 1 ’osi L G<uu\ (rtl, 2) Add. 1 The simulating disposi- 
tion., was free from the sttperv* »ing rules of the simulated 
disposition. , , . 

Si mulated, ppl a. [i. prec. i -fcu l .J 1 re- 
tended, feigned, assumed. 

%6zz Maiiiil tr. AUfttan's (tubman tfAlf. n. The 
ssiimtlatcd sanctiue uf a witKni and cmmtctfcii 
II, Mukk MwL Int'q. 35a 'Hie Horns are MtnuUe-d Vci- 
tmjb. x8xa Beni u am 1'adcmg (18^1) *7* The t amrSMi»ts, 
real or Minulatcd, ol the J uilge. 1849 M ai aulav Hut, f wc* 
r. I* 62 The Piifitam»*.|»Myi # d, and with no MniuUttd fer* 
vour, that she might lie kt pt ftum the dagger uf thcitsMSsin. 
1878 Hkowninu Poets C/oisit 64 Our simulated thundvi* 
claps which tcil us counterfeited uuths. 

t Si mulat ely, ado. Obs. In 6-7 Binmlatlio, 
7 -ly. [I. Simulate ppl. a. 4- -i-y -.] IleccUUtlly, 
by or with pretence. 

1392 Sc. Acts, fas. VI (1814) III. 575/1 Vndtr pretens 
ana culluur of. .giftis of bair evclieattts .simulatlie purt hr.t. 
1629 Reg. Privy Comic. Stoi, Ser, a. III. 197 Of the whilks 
arreistments the most paitt ar siniulatlie and fiauiudentlie 
made. 1654 Vilvain Epit. Ess. ii. 83 Job.. seriously (not 
simulatly) wished he had never been born. 0x657 Sir J. 
Balfour A nn. Scot. (1825) 1 1 . 39 He confessed (simulatly..) 
to liberal the King ofsucbo gtossnes. 

S imulat ion (simitifitfi'jon). Forms : 4-5 aimil-, 
flymylacioun (5 -aoiouno, -aoioxx), 7 simila- 
tlon; 5-6 Hymulacion, -acyon (5 -acioun), 
4-6 simulaoion, 6 • simulation, [a. OF. simttl- 
acian, -at ion («-l > rov, ami Sp. simulation , It. 
simulazione), ad. 1 ,. simuldtion-em, noun of action 
f. simul&rc to Simulate.] 

1 . The action or practice of simulating, with in- 
tent to deceive ; false pretence, deceitful profession. 

1340 Ay tub, 23 And Jjerof wexe)> uote zennes, use arijlhalf 1 
|>et is to wy tene : lozengerie, simuladon, c 1400 Rom, Rosa 
7230 He nys no full good ebampioun That dreditb such 
similacioun. x4x*-ao Lydg. Chron. Troy tv. 4304 Atnonga 
hem silfe to bringe in tresoun, Feyned troube and syrnula- 
cioun. *342 Udall Ernsiit. Apoph. X70 He . . did with 
mutual simuladon on his partie cover & kepe secrete the 
colorable dooyng of the saied fcloe. 1377 tr. Ballingers 
Decades (X392) 319 This precept doth commaunde vs.. that 
..wee doe our neighbor harme.. neither by simulation nor 
dissimulation. x6xx Speed Hist.Gi. Brit. vi. (1632) 114 His 
nature relishing too much of the Punick craft and simula- 
tion. 1692 South Serm.( 1697) 1 , 525 A Deceiving by Actions, 
Gestures, or Behaviour, is called Simulation, or Hypocrisic. 
x7xx Steele Tatler No. 213 f 1 Simulation is a Pretence 
of wbat is not, and Dissimulation a Concealment of what is. 
1788 Wesley Wks. (1872). VII. 43 Simulation is the seeming 
to be wbat we are not ; dissimulation, the seeming not to 
be what we are. 1836 Landor Pericles <)- Aspasia Wks. 
1846 II. 379 , 1 wish he were as pious as you are : occasionally 
he appears so. I attacked him on his simulation. X872 Ship- 
ley Gloss. Eccl. Terms 71 Fraud . ., whether it consists in 
simulation or dissimulation. 

b. Tendency to assume a form resembling 
that of something else ; unconscious imitation. 

1870 March Anglo-Saxon Gram. 28 Simulation. The 
feigning a connection with words of similar sound is an 
important fact in English and other modern languages: 
asparagus > sparrow-grass. 

2 . A false assumption or display, a surface re- 
semblance or imitation, of something. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 392 For als mtebe as it is done 
by symylacion of holynes, pe whiche is double wickidnes. 
* 47 * Caxton Recuyell (Sommer) II. 650 How Anthenor 
and Eneas . . dyde hit vndcr symylacion of peas. *532 Mors. 
Confut, Tindale Wk.>». 357/a Woulde God they would ones 
rather folow him truely in faith & good workes, then in 
.simuladon of like santy tie. 0 x66y Cowley Ess., Liberty , 
So by the artificial simulation of some virtues, be made 
a shift to ensnare some honest.. persons. *873 Mivart 
Elern. Aunt. 12 A solid partition or simulation of a noto- 
chord. 1876 Miss Braddon J. H award's Dau, 1,74 Miserly 
as the arrangements of the household were, it was kept up 
with a faint simulation of a gentleman’s establishment. 
Simulative (si-miirlAiv), a. Also 5 -tyue. 
[f. L, stem simuial- : see Simulate v. and -ive. 
Cf. med.L, simulative adv.] Characterized by 
simulation or pretence. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxl 77, I do not somone hym for 
taccomplysshe his promyse simulatyue of the manage of vs 
two. 1840 G. S. Faber Prim. Doctr. Regen. 396 If the 
Adult . . returned an insincere and simulative Answer ; then . . 
he would fail of being inwardly regenerated. 1831 — Many 
Mansions 248 The simulative phantom of the particular 
individuals. x8 7 s Poste Gains (ed. 2) 666 The formal disposi- 
tions of Roman jurisprudence were frequently simulative. 
Hence Simulatively adv. 


simulatively holy with the truly holy. 

Simulator (si-miriOdtai). [ad. L. simulator 
a copier, a feigner, agent-noun from simulate to 
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Simulate. Cf. F. simulateur. , Sp. and Pg. simul- 
ator, It. simulators!) 

1. One who practises simulation. 

183s Frasers Mag. XI. 343 Churchmen and women are 
of necessity simulator. 1843 Gavin Feigned 4 Fictitious 
Dis.yt That severe pain of the body will not influence some 
simulators to return to their duty, may be still farther evi. 
denced. 1862 F. Hall Hindu F/ttlos. Syst. 147 If a simul- 
ator., is outwardly courteous to his friends, but inwardly 
bears them malice, can he . . be a doer of proper works ? 

2 . A thing which simulates another. 

1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 687 Myoma and fibro- 
myoma are also possible simulators [of keloid]. 

+ Si'mulatory, a. Obs. rare. [See Simulate 
v. and -ouy.] Simulative. 

1618 Hist, Perkin Warbeck 35 These words were vttered 
. .with simulatory maiesty. *623 Bp. Hall Contempt., O. T. 
xix. x, Jehoiam wisely suspects this flight of the Syrians to 
be but simulatoiy and politick. 

t Simule, ». Obs. rare. Also 6 symule, simyll, 
[ad. F. simmer (14th cent.), or L. simuldre to Sim- 
ulate.] intr. and trans. To simulate or feign. 

Cl 480 Henryson Fables , Cock 4 Fox vi, Dissimuland 
in to countenance and choir, On kneis fell, and simuland 
thus he said. 15*8 Tindale Obed. CAr. Man 159 They., 
simyll discorde amonge them selves when they are most 
agreed. 1334 Wiutinton Tullyes Offices m. (1540) 140 An 
honest man shal neyther symule nor dissymuie any thyng 
for thentent to bye better or to sell better. 

Hence f Si 'muled ppl. a ., simulated. Obs. 

15*6 Pilgr. Pop, (W. de W. 1531) 8r Than let us despyse 
this symuled & false obedyence. 1583 T. Washington tr. 
Nicholay's Voy. in. xviii. 104 b, His simuled holinesse. 

'I* Si muler. Obs.— 1 [f. prec. + -Ell L] a simul- 
ator, feigner. 

1534 Whitinion Tultyes Offices 1. (1540) 48 We haue 
herae say that Socrates was swete and ornate of speclie in 
all comunycacion a syinulcr whome the grekes call irona. 
t Simultal, a. Obs.- 1 [irreg. f.L. simul 4- -al.] 
Simultaneous. 

2654 Vilvain Chronogr. 16 Such a sudden simultal sur. 
reption of 10 or 12 dais, wil.. beget much confusion. 

Simultaneity (simultanl'iti). [f. next : see 
-rrr, and cf. F. simultaniiti (1754), Sp. - eidad , 
Pg. -eidade!) 

1. The quality or fact of being simultaneous ; 
occurrence at the same time. 

x8o2-xa Bentham Ration. Jndic. Evid. (1827) il. 546 
By the supposition, this asserted simultaneity is false. 1855 
Grove Core. Phys. Forces (ed. 3) 13 The actual priority of 
cause to effect has been doubted, and their simultaneity 
argued with much ability. 1893 Ball Story of Sim 35 We 
may., suppose that they [sc. observations] have been made 
with absolute simultaneity. 

2 . A simultaneous attack, rare 

1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xix. vii. (1872) VIII. 230 He 
stands now elaborately divided into Three groups against 
those Thiee simultaneities. 

Simultaneous (sim#lt£‘'ntes), a. [ad. L. type 
*siniultdneus , formed (prob. after momentaneus) 
on L. simul at the same time : cf. If. simultani 
(1740), Sp., Pg., and It. simultaiieo. 

Med.L. simultdneus is given by Du Cange only in the 
sense of ' simulated Blount ( Glossogr '. 1656), citing simul- 
taneous from L’Estrange, wrongly associates it with L. 
simultas, and explains it as ' that is privily displeased or 
hates with dissembling countenance ’. Phillips (1658), as 
usual, repeats the mistake in different words. Marvell in 
his Def. House (1678) refers to the word as * an elegant 
term of The Discourse's own production '(Wks., ed. Grosart, 
IV. 199).] 

1. hxisUng, happening, occurring, operating, etc., 
at the same time ; coincident in time. 

a 1660 Hammond Wks. (1683) IV. 570 All that we have 
need of.. is only Gods concurrence, whether previous or 
simultaneous, x6 77 Owen Justific. ix. Wks. 1852 III. 213 
There are they [faith and lepentance] so frequently con- 
joined in the Scripture as one Simultaneous duty. X70X 
Norris Ideal World 1. ii. 45 He [God], .compares both 
means and ends together in one simple simultaneous view, 
i8rjS Kirby & Sp. Entom. (i8r8) I. 498 They are not moved 
to it by a simultaneous but by a successive impulse. 1843 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. 207 It was proposed that there 
should be simultaneous insurrections in London.. and at 
Newcastle. 1879 Harlan Eyesight iii. 42 The simultaneous 
use of both eyes is called 1 binocular vision 
transf. 1896 Howells Impress, 4 Exper. 39 The railroad 
and the telegraph have made the little place simultaneous 
with New Yoilc and London. 

2 . spec, in Math,, as simultaneous equation , 
function, root, etc. (see quote.). 

1816 Babbace in Phil. Trans. 183 There may be another 
second function of f(x, y), which., may for the sake of dis- 
tinction be called the second simultaneous function relative 
to x and y. 184a Cqlenso Elan, Algebra (ed. 3) § 72 
Simultaneous Equations of one Dimension... Equations of 
this kind,, .to be satisfied by the same pair or pairs of values 
of x and y, are called ‘simultaneous equations. 184a G. 
Peacock Treat. Algebra I, 232 Such pairs or sets of equa- 
tions in which the same unknown symbols appear, which 
are assumed to possess the same values throughout, are 
called simultaneous equations. x88a Cayley Math. Papers 
XII. (1897) 124 The summation extends to all the simul- 
taneous roots x', y' of the equations U = 0 , V= 0 > 

Simultaneously (simnlttfi’n&sli), ado. [f. 
prec. + -LY 2 .] 

1 , At the same time ; coincidently. 

1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. 1. 1. 28 To make the same nu- 
merical act which is a Volition simultaneously to be no 
Volition. 176a Kames Elan. Crit. (1764) 1 . 127 Dissimilar 
emotions may succeed each other with rapidity, but they can- 


not exist simultaneously, a 1763 Shenstone Ess., Writing 
4 Bks. ltx, He introduces the deities of both acting simul- 
taneously. 1816 Babbage in Phil. Trans. 192 If in the 
function 1 p(x, y) we put simultaneously a(x, y) for x, 
and P(x, y) for y. i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. ii. 22 An ex- 
clamation of surprise burst simultaneously from my com- 
panion and myself. 1880 Haughton Phys. Geogr. v. 242 
The actual banks are rarely, if ever, simultaneously visible. 
2 . By means of simultaneous equations. 

1816 Playfair Nat. Phil. II. 22$ In this way all the 
elements of any of the planetary orbits may be determined 
simultaneously. 

Simultaneousness (simnlt^-n/'ssnes). [f. 
as prec. + -ness.] The fact, state, or quality of 
being simultaneous. 

1784 tr .Bickford’s Vaihekit^, The ideas .flashing befoie 
bis imagination, with the simultaneousness of lightning. 
18x7 Coleridge. Biogr. Lit. xv. (1907) II. 18 The poet 
gives us the liveliest image of succession with the feeling of 
simultaneousness 1 1861 Lamont Seasons w. Seahorses v. 
75 The simultaneousness with which they dive and re- 
appear again is remarkable. 1890 Spectator 6 Sept., It is. . 
the simultaneousness of the desire to migrate which makes 
the migration so gregarious. 

t Simultation. Obs. rare— 1 , [ irreg . f. L. 

simultas : see next, j Quarrelling. 

1605 G. Powel Refut. Epist . Puritan Papist 43 They can 
hardly liue peaceably among themselues withoutsimu) tation. 
tSimulty 1 . Obs. rare. [ad. L. simultas, 
f. simul together, at the same time. Cf. OF. 
sirnultj.] A quarrel or contention. 

. 0x637 B. Jonson Timber • (1641) .113 Imbarking himselfe 
in the Factions of the Family : to inquire after domesticke 
simulties, 1679 F. P. Cressy Gen. Disc. 131 Thus we see, . 
in what inveterate. . simulties, dissensions, and Book-warres 
the Protestants of all kinds and soils doe liue. 

tSimulty 2 . Obs.— 1 [irreg. f. L. simul + -ty.] 
Simultaneity. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles hi. 1. 16 Some schoiemen say, that 
in free wil there is a simultie of power to opposites but not 
a power of simultie, i.e. a power of embracing opposites at 
one and the same time. 

Simum, variant of Simoom. 

II Simurgh. (simSug). Also simurg, simorg(h. 

[ [Pers. timurgh, f. Pahlavi sin (Av. saena, 

Skr. fyena) eagle + murgh bird.] A monstrous 
bird oi Persian legend, imagined as rational, having 
the power of speech, and of great age. 

a. 1786 tr. Bedford's Vathek 89 Is the Simurgh coming 
to pluck out my eyes 1 a 1843 Sour hev Comm-pl. Bk. 
Ser. 11. (1849) 459 l n the Bahar Danush the Simurgh is men- 
tioned as a genus, not an individual. .This is heresy, the 
unity of the Simurgh being expressed in all the books of 
canonical romance. 1886 P. Robinson Teetotum Trees 152 
Some Brobdingnagian condor like the Simurg, with feathers 
that were large enough for oars— or the Roc itself. 

p. x8ox Southey Thalaba viu. xix, In.Kaf the Simorg 
hath his dwelling place The.ali-knowing Bird of Ages. 1864 
Bailey Festus (ed. 7) 305 Simovgh, and rokh, ana phoenix, 
comet.like, Which nested in the sun. a 1871 De Morgan 
Budget Par ad. (1872) 329 , 1 am an ‘old bird’, ..a Simorg, 
an ‘ all-knowing Bird of Ages’ in matters of cyclometry. 
S in (sin), sb. Forms: a. 1 syn(n, 1-2 synne, 
2-5 sunne (3 sune). 0. 1-4 senna (4 
zenne, 5 senn), 3 seonne (4 sene). 7. 2-7 
sinne (3-4 sine), 4-6 synne (5 oynne, 5 -6 
syne), syn (J6 synn), 4- sin (4 sinn). [OE. 
syn(n, for original *sunjd, related to continental 
forms with extended stem, viz. OFris. sende, 
MDu. sonde (Du. sonde), OS. sundea, suntiia, 
OHG. sunt(e)a, suttd(e)a (G. siinde), ON. synd, 
synd (Icel., Norw., Sw., Da. synd). The stem 
may be related to that of L. sons, sont-is guilty. 

In OE. there are examples of the original general 
sense, * offence, wrong-doing, misdeed \] 

1 . An act which is regarded as a transgression 
of the divine law and an offence against God ; a 
violation (esp. wilful or deliberate) of some re- 
ligious or moral principle. 

The expiessioii for my sins (see quot. 1842) is freq. em- 
ployed in a trivial or jocular way. For the seven deadly 
sins see Deadly a. 5. 

o. c8*s Vesp. Psalter cviii. 14 Syn modur his ne sie adil- 
zad. c 888 K. Alfred Booth, xxxiv. § 3 past is swioe dyslic 
& swi8e micel syn bat mon b*s wenan scyle be Gode. 971 
Blickl. Horn. 23 Ure dteghwamlican synna be we wi 3 
Godes willan geworht habbap. Ibid. 63 Manifce men wenab 
b<£t morjjor sy seo maeste synne. exxoo 0 . E. Citron. 
(MS. D) an. 1066, pa Frencyscan ahton wmlstowe jeweald, 
eall swa heom God uSe for folces synnon. a 1122 Ibid. 
(Laud MS.) an. 1086, Se aslmibtisa God. .do him his synna 
forgifenesse. 01x73 Lamb. Horn. 35 Vfel is )>et mon..nule 
him bibenchen ]>et his sunnen waxao. xa.. Prayer our 
Lady 31 in O. E. Misc. 193 Ich habbe. .wel feote sunne ido 
be me ofbmche 3 nuSe. a 1230 Owl 4 Nighty 1393 Ne beob 
noht ones alle sunne, Vor ban hi beop tweire ikunne. c 1300 
Harrow. Hell 12 (Digby MS,\ In helle was . . Dauit be pro- 
phete and abraham, For b® sunnes of adam. 136a Langl. 

P. Pi. A. xi. 60 Heore seed for bat sunne be same wo drien. 

p. 971 Blickl. Horn. 43 Hie wenab b® 1 he heora senna 
alysan mseze. c xaoo Trite. Coll, Horn, ir De were of bester- 
nesse, pat ben alle heuie sennen. xa. . Prayer our Lady 5 
in 0 . E, Misc. 192 Ich eom i-bunde sore mid wel feole 
seonne. c 1315 Shoreham hi. 268 pe dede ydo in lechery 
Hys mt a dedleche senne. 1340 Ayenb. 15 pe zeue heauedes 
of be beste of helle byeb be zeuen hauedlicne zennes. .1390 
Gower Conf. III. 224 Tne comun poeple. .hath the kinges 
Senne aboght, Al thogh the poeple agulte noght. 


y. X154 0 . E. Chron. (Laud MS) an. 1137, Suilc&mare., 
we bolenden xix wintre for ure sinnes. t xaoo Trm. Coll. 
Horn. 7 Sainte Powel. ,sagh.,bat hemlikede here loSlicbe 
sinnes. c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 553 So cam on werlde wreche 
and wrake for to blissen swile sinnes same, a 1300 Cursor M. 
14010 Sco wepe hir sinnes sare. c 1380 Wyclip Set. Wks. 
III. 108 pes two bep synnus of be flesche. 1471 Caxxon 
Recuyell (Sommer) II. 480 All thy dayes [thou] hast lyuyd 
in multeplyyng ofsynnes & vices. 1324 Wriothesley Chi on. 
(Camden) I. 14 Plenary remission of their synnes. 1394 
Greene & Looge Looking Gl. Fjb, And sir I pray you, 
what greater sinne is then teaiouste 1628 J. Doughty 
Serin. Churdi-sclusmts (1628) 4 Austin . . chargith them 
with no lesse a sinne, then with that of the holy gnost. 1676 
Owen Scrm. Wks. 1851 IX. 325 As some men’s sins grow 
very high, other men’s graces grow very low. vjvj De Fou 
Syst. Magic 1. iv. (1840) xxi Making her dream. .of the sin 
which he resolved to allure her to commit. 1797 Mbs. Rad- 
cliffe Italian xiv, * My mistress has committed some great 
sin, truly,’ said the servant. 1842 Borrow Bible in Spam ,\i. 
At present, for my sins, I live in a village of the plain. 1874 
Hardy Farfr. Mad. Crowd xxviii, She felt lilte one who 
has 1 Sinned a great Sin ’. 

b. transf. A violation of some standard of taste 
or propriety. 

1780 Mirror No, 92 All those sins against nature and sim- 
plicity, which artists of inferior merit are glad to piactise. 
1907 Phvlus Dare From School to Stage viii. 146 'I he 
many liteiary sins I know I must have committed. 

2 . Without article or pi. Violation of divine law ; 
action or conduct characterized by this; a state 
of transgression against God or His commands. 
Original sin : see Original a. ib. 
c 823 Vesp. Psalter cviii. 7 Jebed his sie in synne. egso 
Lindisf. Gosp. John viii. 34 Ejhuelc se 3 e wyreas synn, 
flrael is synnes. 01x030 Liber Scintill. (1889) 230 Maenixe 
lif butan leahtre habban mason, bulan synne hi na ma^on 
<21175 Coif, Horn. 227 Heo was buton senne acenned and 
his lif was all buton synne. a 1223 Leg. Rath. 91 Ha wes 
offearet of scheome & of sunne. c 1250 Kent. Serin, in O. E. 
Misc. 28 So us defendet bo ilke binges fram senne. 1303 
R. Brunne Hand l. Synne 3485 More pryde, no more synne, 
pan skorne god, mayst b ou falle ynne. c 1340 Hamfolk 
Pr. Consc. 2357 Here may men se..How foul es syn and 
how fvlande. (1400 Row. Rose 5078 Trowe not that I 
wolde hem twynne, Whanne in her love ther is no synne. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace ill. 323 Bot thou do so, fotsuth thou 
dois gret syne. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 60 This lesson must 
not so curiously bee kept, as though it wete sinne to make 
the deuision of fower, or flue panes. 1588 Shaks. L. L.L. 
iv. iii. 177, I that am honest, I that hold it sinne To breake 
the vow I am ingaged in. 165* High Commission Cases 
(Camden) 210 Such as will lye in sinne and goe on without 
repentance. x68x Dryden Abs. 4 A chit. 613 Because ’tis 
sin to misemploy an hour. 1738 S. Hayward Serin, i. 4 We 
are all under the guilt of Sin. 1773 Mrs. Chafone Improv. 
Mind {1774) II. 14 It is your part to retire from such an 
occasion of sin. 1807-8 Wordsw. liccl. Soitn. n xx v, Mother ! 
whose virgin bosom was uncrost With the least shade of 
thought to sin allied. 1842 Tennyson St. Simeon Sty tiles 
i2o A sinful man, conceived and born in sin. 1876 Mozley 
Univ. Serin, ii. 32 Old Jewish sin was heathen sin— it was 
open. 

b. Personified. 

*593 Shaks. Lucr. 882 In thy shady cell . . Sits Sin, to seize 
the souls that wander by him. *632 R. Bernard Isle pf 
Man 5 Thus we see what an ungrateful Villaine Sin is to 
his best friends. x66j Milton P. L. x. 230 Meanwhile.., 
Within the Gates of Hell sate Sin and Death. 18x8 Shelley 
Eugan. Hills 249 Sin smiled so as Sin only can. 1842 
Tennyson Love 4 Duty 8 Shall.. Sin itself be found Tne 
cloudy porch oft opening on the Sun ? 

c. In phrases child, or man, of sin ; as black, 
or ugly, as sin. 

x6xo Shaks. Temp. in. iii. 53 You are three men of sinne. 
x8ax Scorr Kenilw, x, Though 1 am as ugly as sin, 1 would 
not have you think me an ass, 2827 — Chron. Canongate iv, 
They.. bowed civilly if folk took aff their bannets as they 
gaed by, and lookit as black as sin at them that keepit them 
on. 1842 Tennyson Vision Sin 5 From the palace came a 
child of sin. 

3 . a. A pity 5 a shame. 

Still in colloquial use, esp. in Sc. 

<s X300 Havelok 1976 It is hof him mikel sinne ; He maden 
him swilke woundes brinne. C1470 Henry Wallace v. 501 
‘ To dede in Forth he may for vs be brocht. 1 Lord Pcrsye 
said, ‘ Now suthlye that war syne 

f b. A fear of doing wrong. Obs. rare, 
c 1300 Havelok 2375 pat hene sholdeneuere blinne, Ne 
for loue, ne for sinne, Til b at he haueden Godard funde, 
c 1470 Henry Wallace viii. 518 To byrn and sla off thaim he 
had na syne. 

4 , Comb . a. With pa. pples., chiefly in instru- 
mental use. but sometimes denoting ‘ in sin ’ or 
‘from sin , as sin-absolved, -born, -burthened, 
-clouded, - crushed , -drowned, etc. 

Combs, of this type are extremely common from about 1590 
to 1670, and again from about 1850, 

2363 B. Goose Eglogs viii. (Arb.) 68 With gredy mouth he 
alwayes feeds vpon the Syndrownd soule. 1591 Sylvester 
Du Bartas 1. v. 832 Christ, who, sin-thrall’d man to free, Be- 
came a captive. 1594NASHE Unfort, Trav.NVi,, (Grosart) 

V. 137 Farewell sinne sowed flesh. Ibtd. 161 This triple 
headed Pope with all his sin-absolued whoores. 1648 J. 
Beaumont Psyche xut. ccxv, The Curse which Heav’n in- 
join’d to grow On Sin-condemned Earth. X667 Milton P. L, 
x. 596 Whom thus the Sin-born Monster answejd soon. 1681 
Flavel Meth. Grace ix. 188 Wbat joy must it be to a sin- 
burthened soul to hear the voice of pardon. 179a R. Cum- 
berland Calvary £1803) II, jg That sacred flesh, whose 
bleeding stripes Heal’d our sin-wounded i souls. 1849 J. C. 
Hare Par. Serin. II. 98 The inmost Desire of his own sin- 
crusht soul. 1868 J. H. Newman Verses Var. Occas. 253 
While song is hushed.. In the sin-laden air. x88a H. S. 
Holland Logic 4 Life (1885) 187 The bordeis..of this sin- 
clouded sky. 
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b. With pres, pples. and vbl. sbs. in objective 

•use, as sin- afflicting, f -beeting, - chastising , con- 
cealing, -doing, etc. Also instrumental, as sin- 
soiling (see 4 e). . 

This type is common in the r7th and 19th centuries. 
cmoo Tritt. Coll. Hon. 121 Ich com to..understondenpa 
sinhetende on rihtwisnesse. ci^oAlph. Tales 3 Not alone- 
He for bur syn-doyng..sho was sparred in a cloce cell iij 
vere. 1403 Festival (W. de W. 1515) 148 They be in greete 
peryll that breke the feest. . in syniiedoynge. IS9* Nashe 
P. Penilesse Wks. (Grosart) II. 44 Wise was that sin- 
washing Poet that made the Ballet of Blue starch and poak- 
ing stick. 1593 Shaks. Liter. 767 O comfort -killing Night, 

. .Vast sin-concealing chaos ! x6xx J. Davies (Heref.) Sco. 
Folly ccxviii, Thy scourge of Vice, thy 5inne.am1ctvngM.use. 
*681 J. Flavel Metis. Grace xxviii. 492 Earnest desires of 
our souls to God in prayer, .for sin-mortifying grace. 1738 
Wesley Ps. lxxx. 20 The Sin-consuming Virtue. 1774 J. 
Edwards Hist. Redemption {1793) I . i v. 85 If they came to 
such a dieadful sin-revenging God immediately they should 
die. 1819 Shelley Cenci iv. ii. 3a His death will be But as 
a change of sin-chastising dreams. *860 Pusey Min.Proph. 

18 Very beautiful to devils must be the sin-loving soul. 

c. With agent-nouns, in objective use, as sin- 
absolver, - discerner , -forgiver , etc. 

159* Shaks. Rom. .5- Jul. hi. iii. 50 Being a Diuine, a. 
Ghostly Confessor, A Sin-Absoluer. a 17*6 Black all Wks. 
{1723) 1. 88 One that makes Sin, We might render it a Sin- 
maker. *839 J. Rogers A ntij>aJ>oJ>r. xv. § 1, 312 A huge, 
disciplined, active army :. .not of sinopposers, but of slave- 
makers. 1849 J. A. Carlyle Dante's Inf. 48 That sin- 
discerner sees what place in Hell is for it. 1870 W. Graham 
Led. Ephesians vi. 137 The character of the sin-forgiver 
should not degenerate into the sin-indulger, 

d. With adjs., as sin-black , -guilty, -like, - proud \ 

1594 Nashe Terrors of Night Wks. (Grosart) III. 220 The 

diuell keepeth his audit in our sin-guilty consciences. 1614 
Sylvester Beikulia's Rescue 197 Thou couldst not cleanse 
These Sin-proud shining Halls. 1617 A. Newman Pleas. 
Vis. 22 The stately Court, ..whose sin-like hew Dazles the 
Eyes of euery Wight. 181s Shelley Deoil’s Walk xxii, 
Cormorants are sin-like lean, Although they eat from night 
to morn. 1855 Bailey Mystic 29 With, sin-black hills en- 
git thed. 

e. With vbs., in the sense * by sin as sin- 
eclipse, -merit. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T, Wks. (Grosart) IV. 214 Our soules 
they keepe not from sinne-soyling, but are the onely instru- 
ments, so to soile and sinne-eclipse them. Ibid. 257 To 
make vs more wary of sinne-meriting it. 

5 . atlrib., as sin-bane, custom-house , -entangle- 
meiii, -gluttony, -guilt, - guiltiness , etc. 

1605 Sylvester Du Bartas n. iii. 1. Vocation 100 Sucking 
the "Sln-bane of Assyrian ayre. 1673 Egans (.title), The 
Book of Rales now used in the "Sin Custom-House of the 
Church of Rome. 1668 J. Owen Expos. Ps. exxx. Wks. 
185* VI. 381, I who am in the depths of "sin-entangle- 
ments. 1593 Nashe Christ's T. Wks. (Grosart) IV. 79 [To] 
kill the body & the soule both of her vnbounded "sinne- 
glutlonie. 1645 Rutherford Tryal 4 Tri. Faith (1845) 
227 He.., by a "sin-guilt, hath transgressed a law, 1630 
Trapp Comm. Exod. xx. ry That the people might. .bee ad- 
monished of their "sin-guilt iness. i86r Reade Cloister $ 
II. Ixvh, The pair were driving a bargain in the "Sin market. 
*830 Lynch T/ieoph. Trinal x, 201 The "sin-miasma fiom 
the evil will of a man. *630 Hudbkrt Pill Formality 14 
A form of godliness without the power of it, may well be 
called the devils "Sin-Mould. 1333 Coverdale Zcch. xiv. 18 
This shalbe the "synneplage of Egipte and the synneplage 
of all people. 1624 Gataker Transubst. 202 Nor was there 
ever any "sinne-sacrifice without blood -shead. 1824 Soui hey 
Sir T. More (1831) 1, 327 The "sin-score was settled with St. 
Kentigern in the regular way. 1398 Sylvester Du Bartas 
ir. i. ti. Imposture 562 The farther thisfoule "sin-spring flowes, 
It still more muddy and more filthy growes. *613 Bhath- 
vvait Strappado (1878) 134 True, 1 was blind, when thy 
"sin-Syren voice Made me despise my selfe, 

6. Special combs. : f sin-boot, repentance, pen- 
ance ; sin-eater, one hired to lake upon himself 
the sins of a deceased person by means of food 
eaten beside the dead body ; so sin-eating ; sin- 
flood [after G. siindjlut, an alteration of OHG. 
sin-vlnat general flood], the Deluge; + sin- 
money, money brought as an offering in expiation 
of sin ; sin-rent, a payment made to obtain abso- 
lution for sins; *j* sin- wood, mad with sin. 

CI173 Lamb. Horn. 135 Alle weldede beoS freomfulle to 
sun-bole, c xaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 137 Ure drihten him bed 
fulenen on waters to synbote. 1686-7 Aubrey Gctitilisme, 
etc. (1881) 05 A Loafe of bread was brought out, and de- 
livered to the "Sinne-eatev over the corps, i860 Murray's 
Handbk. S.Wa/es Introd. 26 The superstition of the Sin- 
Eater is said to linger even now in the secluded vale of 
Cwm Amman.. 183a Hone VearBk. 19 July 838 An usage 
called "sin-eating undoubtedlyarosein catholic times. 1330 
Coverdale Spir. Perle xxiv. (1560) 232 When as the whole 
worlde beside were destroyed with the "sinne flood. 189a 
J. Lucas tr. Kalin's England 408 Whether all these strata 
came into their present shape at the sin-flood. .1 leave others 
to divine. x6xx Bible 2 Kings xiL 16 The trespasse money, 
and "binne-money was not brought into the nouse of the 
Lord, 1899 Trevelyan Age Wycltffe 142 WyclifTe’s position 
about pardons, "sin-rents, and the abuse of the confessional, 
f , I2 S° Gen. if Ex. 1073 Bat folc vnseli, "sinne wod,. -wulden 
bimjSor gret strengSe don. 

Sin (sin), v, Forms: o, 1 syngian (synngiga, 
-ega), 3-4 Bungan. ; 1 aingian, 3 singen, 4 
syngen. 0. 3-3 sunegen (3 -eghen, 3 -egi), 
3 sinegen, ainigen, synegen, 4 synegy, sen- 
esen. 7. 3 sunken, sinesen (sinnihenY 4 
sen (ne) gen, senegi, aynewi, sinie. 8, 3, 5 
sunne, 5 aenne ; 4-7 sinne, 4- sin; 4-6 synne 


(5 synnyn, cynnyn), 5 syn(e. [OE. syngian 
*sunig$jan, f, *sunjo, OE. syn{ii Sin sb . ; cf. Du. 
zondigen, G. sundigen, ON. syndgask refl. (Icel. 
syndgd). This is nonnally represented in ME. by 
siingm, singen (cf. Ming w.), but in early ME. 
the types shnigen and siinigen also appear. The 
shorter siinnen , sinnen are piobably due to the 
influence of the sb., with which the vb. finally 
became identical in form.] 

1 . intr. To commit sin ; to do a sinful act. 
a. 0825 Vesp. Ps. iv. s EorsiaS & nyllaS syngian. C897K. 
/Ecfred Gregory's Past, C. xvii. 109 Is, Searf Smt hie Redon 
. .Sait hienedurren syngian. _ c xooo /Elkhic Numbers xxii. 
34 Balaam cwteSi, lc single nitende. a 1200 Moral Ode 258 
per inne bo5..po pe sungede muchel a thunke andean etc. 
a 1223 Alter. R. 420 note, Ancren, sume sungib in hare 
wimtpjlunge na I esse pene lefdi. c 1230 Gen. 4 Ex, J72 
God sa^ bi-fore quat after cam, Sat singen sulde firme adam. 
c 1320 Cast. Love 1381 porw Adam we sungeden furst vchon, 
136a Langl. P.Pl. A. viir. 165 hat.. preyers don sauen Soules 

g it han sunget seuen sipes aedlich. X393 Ibid. C. 1. 109 
ure syie sauh hem syngen and solfrede hern don ille. 

( 3 . c X175 Lamb, Horn, 19 3if we suneged,we hit sculcn 
beote. <r 1230 Owl <f Night. 928 Ich wisse men myd myne 
songe, pat hi ne sunegi nowilit longe. c 1290 S, Eng. Leg. 
I. 44/336 pe menbre pov most kenten of Jware-with)) Jiou 
i-sunegutnast. c iw Nominate (Skeat) 384 Homme suette 
et pecche, M[an] iviscbith and senegith. X393 Langl. P. PI. 
C. xv. 1X2 He patknoweb cleregie can sonnere a-ryse Out 
of synne, and be saf bow ne synegy ofte. 

y. c 1 zoo Orshn 3970 pattillke iiiann ne sinnjheJjp nohht. 
la. . Prayer our Lady 29 in O.E. Misc, 193 Ifurn ich habbe 
isune3et mid wurken & nndd mu8e. c 1310 St. Edmund 450 
In E. E. P. (1862) 83 if y ne wende synewi dedliche, y nolde 
neuere hit do. 1313 Shoreiiam vii. 874 po man sennejed 
in paradys, A1 chaungede pat flesch a-mys, X340 Ayenb. 20 
Ine |)>i maneris me may zeneti be pise zenne. 1393 Langl. 
P. PI. C. xxtii. 13 Sopeliche he synewep nat pat so wynnep 
hus fode. 

i, a 1300 Cursor M. 79SS ‘ Sinned i haf,' cotli dauid pan. 
1338 R. Brunne Chron. (18x0) 339 Adam first gan synne, 
did pat God forbede. 1422 tr. Sect eta Seciet., Priv. Pnv . 
194 He syneth not, but whoso asketh I-styrryd with con- 
cupiscens. .senneth venialy. 1426 Audelay XI Pains of 
Hell at Hengyng..Sum be pe membirsof here body, pat 
pai han sunnyd with in herthe leuand. 1530 Palsgr. 718/2, 
I have synnea in glolonny to night, I have stolne a horse. 
1569 Rogers Glasse Godly Love 186 Wee dailie and hourely 
continually sinne. 1603 Shaks. Meas.for M. It. ii. 163 The 
Tempter, or the Tempted, who sins most? x688 Dryden 
Bril. Red. 28s Thus Israel sinned, impenitently hard. 1714 
R. Fiddes Pract . Disc. 11. 237 A man may.. deceive him- 
self, and sin on with the hopes of an aflei-iepentance. 1823 
Litton Falkland 119 Do not tell me that I sin, when 1. . 
nurse the delirium [etc,]. 1850 Tennyson Merlm 4- V, 610 
That he sinn’d is not believable. 

b. Const, against (+ in, to, with, etc.). 
e8as Vesp. Psalter cxvtii. xx In heortan minre ic ahydde 
jtespreocu oin, 3set ic ne syngie Se [L. tibij. c 893 K. zElfred 
Ores. yi. x. 264 pa srede him hiora an..paet he,.miclum 
on basm syngade. c xooo Age. Gosp, Matt, xviii. 15 Syf Pin 
biopor syneafl wi<S pe. X3.. Cursor M. 2986 (Gtitt.), Fra 
touche of hir i saued pe, pat pu_ suld noght sinne in me. 
c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 313 gif pin brother synnep in 
pee, pou shall snybbe hym. 1414 Brampton Pettit. Ps. 
(Percy Soc.) 22, I have synned to the alone, And forfetyd 
ofte befoie thi sy?!. 1333 Coverdale Gen. xxxix. 9 How 
shulde I then do so gieate euell, and synne agaynst God? 
1605 Shaks, Lear 111. ii. 59, 1 am a man, More sinn'd against, 
then sinning. X63X Houses Leviath . u. xxix. 269 He that 
is subject to no Civill Law, sinneth in all he does against 
his Conscience. 1732 Pope Ess. Many. 130 Who but wishes 
to invert the laws Of Order, sins against th‘ Eternal Cause. 
1774 Junius Lett, lxviii. (1788) 343 Your conscience already 
tells you, that you have sinned against knowledge, 1841 
Trench Parables (1877) 408 Strictly speaking, we can sin 
only against God. X876 Gr.o. Eliot Dan. Der. xxxii, I think 
I have never sinned against her. 

o. spec. To commit fornication or adultery with 
(or +<?«) one. 


hire, 

Tou 

1375 Cursor M. 26261 (Fairf.), pou prest take kepe pou 
synne nojt wip pine awen shepe. X387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) V. 143 Jif I seie eny of sjoure ordre synne wip a 
womman, I wolde helye hym wip myn mantel, c 144a 
Gesia Rom. 140 (Add, MS.), Whan he nadde synned with 
her, he had her more in hate than he before loved her. 1330 
Palsgr. 719/1 All sortes of lecherye be naught, but specialty 
to synne with a wedded woman. 1839 Tennyson Elaine 
248 Another sinning on such heights with one, The flower 
of all the west and all the world, Had been the sleeker for it. 

d. To offend against some principle, standard, 
etc. ; to be faulty or wrong. 

a 1704 T. Brown Wks. (1711) IV. 99 This Government., 
sins against the Spirit of the Revolution. 1822 Byron Juan 
vi. Iii, The most regulatedcharms of feature, Which painters 
cannot catch like faces sinning Against proportion. 1861 
Ld._ Brougham Brit, Const, v. 74 Our English system sins 
against all these canons, and sins grievously. 1888 Nation 
■ • Dec ’ 464/2 Quite cleverly painted, and sinning 

chiefly by excessive prettiness. 

2 . tram. a. To do, perform, or perpetrate sin- 
fully ; to commit (a sin). 

® ?3 X S Shoreham i. 136 A 1 pat he hep iseneged her.. 
Lhinge brengep hit to noujte. 

mi 68 * Southerne Loyal Brother iv. ii, Gifted rogues, 
XnatySin or unsin rebellion to the crowd. 1823 Praed 
troubadour 1. 80 He sinned few crimes, loved many rimes , 
1839 Hawthorne Mart. Faun xi, While there remains so 
much to be smned and suffered in the world. X879 J. Haw- 
7 HQKSZ Laughing M ill , etc. 8 1 In the end the sin was sinned, 
to. To sin one's mercies, to be ungrateful for 
one’s blessings or good fortune. 


1824 Scott Redgauntlet let.!, I know your good rather would 
term this sinning my mercies. 1849 Mrs. Oliphant Map-. 
Maitland 1. viii. 244 Sui cly, Mr. Allan, . . it would be sinning 
your mercies. 1891 Sat. Rev . 14 Mar. 328/1 without wish* 
ing in any way to sin our mercies. 

c. To sin one's soul, to incur the guilt of sin. dial. 

1894- in Eng. Dial. Did. . 

3 . With preps, and advs. a. To bring (oneself) 
into a slate, or beyond something, by sinning. 

1663 Walton Life Hooker 37 These had sinned them- 
selves into a belief that there was no God. x68o C. Ni ssr. 
CA. Hist. 19 1 They bad sinned themselves beyond the 1 uiu.li 
of all remedies, a 1716 South Serm. (i8jj) 1. 170 Few con- 
sider what a degtee of sottishness and confirmed lgtieiante 
men may sin themselves into. 

b. To drive or force away (also hence') by sin- 
ning. 

1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 11. (1900) 164, I have sinned away 
your Father, and he is gone. 1688 Dryden Brit, Rcdiv. 
292 For we have sinned him hence. 1694 Providcjttes oj 
God 84 The Lord grant we may not sin away our Mercies. 
i860 Pusey Mtu. Proph. 207 Souls which have sinned away 
the grace of God and are beyond its reach. 

c. (See quots.) 

165a Loveday tr. Calprcnbdc's Cleopatra Dcd. A a, At such 
times ‘as your silent Authority gave me leave to want 
better imployment, this trifle was Hinn'd into English [from 
French]. 1777 Fletcher Bible Calvinism Wks. 1795 IV. 
241 The basest and vilest of men who have not yet sinned 
out their day of salvation. 

Sin, Sc. variant of Sun. 

Sin (sin), cuiv., prep., and conj. Now Sc. and 
north, dial. Also 4-6 (9) syn, 8-9 sin’, 8 sun ; 
4 sine, 6 syne ; 5-6 synne, 6-7 sinne. [Con- 
tracted form of Sithen : cf. Sen, Syne, and 
Since. In later use freq. written sin', as if an 
abbreviation of since. 


do not indicate a long vowel.] 

A. adv. 1 . Then, thereupon; thereafter, after- 
wards, subsequently. 

Frequent in Caxton. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron . IVace (Rolls) 290 Alwey on 
ragon hem kepte; S\n were hey stolen pe while he slepte. 

« j? *■ All;* n r> _.o i / u ...M. 


me. c 1489 — Cannes of Aymon ii. 04 j. ncyr muucr.. ramie 
for to kysse theym..and sin asked what thei had doon of 
theyr fader, c 1500 Melusine 245 He loke by force of urmat 
the Erie of Fyerbourgh and syn passed in Autterycbe. 

2 . From that time onwards. 

1405 Maun. 4 Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 178 He hathc 0<u- 
pyde the lond evyr syn. 1484 Caxton Babies of Hisop v, 
x, Vf euylle is syn happed to me it is wel bestowed. 1485 
Rolls oj Parll. VI. 339/1 The first day of this present I’ar- 
lement or at any tyme syn. 1828 Carr Craven Gloss, vv., 
1 sa him last Tamsmas and I hennot sin him sin. x886 
S. IV. Line. Gloss. 131 He’s never addled owt sin. 

3 . Ago ; before now. Also long sin, for a long 
time before (quot. 1596). 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xii. 44 The bodyes longe syn de- 
stroyed & conuerted in-to poulder. 1530 Hickscormr In 
Hazl. Dodsley I. 175 Devotion is gone many days sin. 
*396 Spenser F. Q. vi. xi. 44 Knowing his voice although 
not heard long sin, She sudden was reuiued therewithal!. 


74/2 It’s a gud a ,„. 

Gwss* 78, 1 heard the bell knoll a piece sin. 

B. prep. From, after ; subsequent to. 

<11300 Cursor M. 5670 Sin quen was pou vr dempster? 
Ibui. 13651 Ne it i-wiss was neuer herd Sin pe biginnmg o 
pe werld. 1433 in Scoones Four Cent. Eng. Lett. (1880) 5 
The King is wel amended,., and hath ben syn Cristemes- 
day. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon ix, 225 Never sin 
that tyme was no kyng crowned In gascoyn. c 1300 Mein, 
sine 102 My lady syn your departyng hath doo made.. thi-. 
toun. X788 W.H. Marshall Yorksh. II. 352, I have not 
seen him sin Tuesday. 1818 Scott Rob Roy xix, Things 
strangely changed, .sin’ the sad and sorrowfu’ Union. 
1886 m Cheshire Gloss. 

C. conj. 1 . From or since the time that, f Also 
rarely with that, 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9323 For sin pat we war born in weild 
buaselcutsagh we neuer held. 13.. Ibid. 22192 (Edinb.J, 
A soru suilc was neuir are, Sin man was made.. Aiu! 
sine pe werde it firste bigan. c 1383 Chaucer L. G, W. 
Prol. 229 (Fairf.), The fresshest syn the worlde was fiist 
bygonne. 1403 Mann. 4 Househ. E.xp. (Roxb.) 778 He 
owyth my rnastyr ffor the londe that the sayd Roper lmd 

RVO rleurla flVvv. t vi r » r 


- § .V. xv hcuct nain imu 

- -- — * sinne the world be^jan vnto now. a 1536 

hongs, Carols, etc. (E.E.T.S.) 32 Owr kynde ys frayIe,./& 
ever hath bene syne we knew vs. 1783 Burns Death 4 Dr. 
Hornbook xii, It s e en a lang, king time indeed Sin’ I began 
to nick the thread. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede iv , Adam’s 
ni ver touched a bit 0’ victual sin* home he’s coiue. 

2 . Seeing or considering that. 

* Cursor M. 11212 Sin godd wald pat it sua suW be. 
f’W »MtPOtE Pr, Consc. 046 God war worthy mare to 
. t ii J r? 1% cr “l ure > V *>>'" he es maker of althynge. 

tyif ’ 28 S V« al P° wer 18 of Uod,. .man may do 
no ping, but if he sette him>e mi3t. 1484 Caxton Fables 
of Aman xvi, Syn I hold the now, thou shalt not scape fro 
??• a X S33 Ld. Bernehs Huon lxi. 3ix, I care not whether 
Ilyue or dye syn I haue founds you. 17*4 Ramsay Tea-t. 
Misc. (1733) L ,8 Now, woer, stn yeare lighted down Where 
do ve win. 1818 Hogg Brownie of Bodsbeck Hi, I wish ye 
had suffered under ony band but mine, sin' it be your lot. 
1877 Ji older ness Gloss, vs&ju 
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SINCE, 


f b. So sin that. Obs . 

e X37S Cursor M. 3167 (Fairf,), Quar sal we take a beste 
|>ts sacrifise to make, syn j?at we haue bro^t nane. c 1391 
Chaucer Astral, n. § 4 Me semeth conuenient, sin bat I 
speke of the assendent, to make of it special declaracioun. 
1474 Caxton Chesse 11. iv. {1883) 44 Syn that a knyght is 
capitayn of a batayll the lyf of them . . lyeth in his hand. 
Sinabar, obs. form of Cinnabab. 

Sinsean (sainFan),<*. rare . [irreg. f.late L. Sinse, 
ad. Gr. 5/Vtu (Ptolemy), prob. ad. Arab, 

Sin , the empire ol China.] Chinese. 

1667 Milton P. L. xl 390 From the destind Walls Of Cam- 
balu..To Paquin of Sinsean Kings. 1893 R. Wilson tr. 
Fig /tier's Human Race iii. 29a The nations belonging to 
the Sinaean branch.. have not the features of the Yellow 
Race so well defined as those belonging to the Mongolian 
branch. 

ginain (saiuHk), a . 1 rare [irreg. f. late 
L. Sinse (see prec.) + - 10 .] = prec. 

1872 tr. Figuter's Human Race 205 We will separate it 
[the Yellow Race] into three branches— the Hyperboiean, 
the Mongolian, and the Sinaic blanches. 

Sinaic (sainHk), a. 2 ff. Sinai b -ic.] =next. 

a 1769 Riccaltoun Wks. (1772) III. 117 Neither of these 
were inforced with that terrible sanction.. as the Sinaic law 
was. 1803 A. Kirkwood in Mem. (1856) 22 This first gave me 
a propei view of the Sinaic covenant. 1848 Hamilton Sab. 
bath 1. 18 The Sabbath, .was antecedent to the Sinaic code. 
1863 J. G. Murphy Comm., Exod. xix. 1-2 Cosmas regards 
Horeb as a pait of the Sinaic cluster of hills. 

Sinaitic (sain^rtik), a. [f. Sinai (a. Heb. 
’ 3 ’D Sinai) 4- -me.] Of, or pertaining to, Mount 
Sinai or the peninsula in which it is situated; 
given or promulgated at Mount Sinai. 

1786 A. Gib Sacr. Content/)!. 11. it. v. rod Many things pei- 
tabling to the Sinai tic dispensation., are not necessaiy for 
being considered in this place. 1853 Horner tr. Le/sitts' 
Lett.fr. Egypt, etc. xxxiii. 294 The Sinaitic inscriptions on 
the sides of the valley become more frequent. 1856 Stanley 
Sinai <4 Pal. 1. 20 One such oasis in the Sinaitic desert 
seems to be the palm-grove of El-Wfidy. 1883 Century 
blag. XXVII. 309 The actual subdivision of the pages of 
the Sinaitic manuscript. 

Siua'lbin. Chem. [f. L. sin-dpis mustard + 
alb-a white : cf. Sinightn.] (See quots.) 

1875 Watts Diet. Chem. 2nd Suppl, 832 White mustard 
seed contains a glucoside sinalbin, which is soluble in 
alcohol, and.. decomposes in contact with aqueous extract 
of mustard. 1876 Harley Royle's Mat. Med. 735 The 
chaiacteiistic constituent.. of white mustmd [is] sinalbin. 
1887 Bentley Man. Bot. (ed. 5) 4J1 A crystalline principle 
. .called sinalbin or sulpho-sinapisin. 

Sinalogue, variant of Sinologue. 
f Sinamer (synamer), ? obs. var. of Sinopkb. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. a iij, A loys is cable sinamer or 
sanguine in armys. 1386 Ferne Bias. Clentric 146 Sanguine 
was blazonned by the name of Synamei. 

Sinamine (si'namain). Chem, Also airm- 
amine. [f. L. sin-apis mustard 4 Amine.] A basic 
compound obtained from Ihiosinamine (see quots.). 

1830 Fow ties' Chem. (ed. 3)510 Sinnamine. .lias a powei- 
ful hitter taste, is strongly alkaline to test-paper, and 
decomposes ammoniacal salts. 1838 Ibid. (ed. 10) 853 
Sinamine. . crystallines very slowly fiom a concentrated 
aqueous solution. 1868 Watts Diet. Chem. V. 307 Sin- 
amjne forms a resinous precipitate with nitrate of silver, 

Sinamome, -mon(d), obs. ff. Cinnamon. 
Sinapate (si-naptit). Chem. ff. Sinap-ic 4 
-ate 1 c.] A salt formed by the action of sinapic 
acid on an alkali. 

1837 Miller Elem. Chem., Org. vii. § 1. 498 note. An in- 
soluble sinapate of baryta. 1868 Watts Diet. Chem, V. 
308 All the smapales, excepting the baiium-salt, decompose 
with great facility. 

Sinaper, valiant of Sinofeb. 

Sinapic (sinae*pik), a. Chem. fSee next and 
-ia.] Of, pertaining to, or derived from sinapine. 

Sinapic acid, an acid obtained from sinapine by the action 
of potash and soda. 

1837 Miller Elem. Chem., Org. vii. § 1. 497 note , This base, 
when acted upon by potash or soda, is decomposed into 
sinapic add, and a new alkali, termed sinkaline. 1868 
Watts Diet. Chem. V. 308 Sinapic acid crystallises in small 
pi isms. 

Sinapine (si-napin). Chem. Also -in. [f. L. 
sindp-is mustard 4 -ine 5.] ‘An organic base, 
existing as a sulpliocyanate in white mustard-seed ’ 
(Watts). 

1838 Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 903 There exists in it 
[mustard] a peculiar cryslallizable body, to which they gave 
the name of sulphosinapisin ; but which has been shortened 
by Berzelius into sinapiu. 1837 Miller Elem. Chem., Org. 
vii. § 1. 497 note. An aqueous solution of sinapine has an 
intense yellow colour. 1878 Kingzett Anint. Chem. 277 
Von Babo and Huschbrunn discovered a base named sin- 
kaline as a decomposition product of sinapine. 

Sina‘pisin(e. Chem. [irreg. f. L. sindpis 4 
-ine 5.] (See quots.) 

1840 Pereira Elem. Mat. Med. 11. 1267 We learn that 
black mustaid seed contains myronate of potash, myio- 
syne,..sinapisin, free acid,.. and some salts. 1868 Watts 
Diet. Chem. V. 310 Sina/isine , the name given by E. 
Simon.. to a white, scaly, ciystalline substance, which he 
obtained from black mustard-seed by extraction with alcohol 
and ether. 1875 Ibid, and Suppl. 832 Siuapisine sulphate 
is insoluble in ether. 

Sinapism (si'napizm). Med. Also 7 -isme. 
[a. F. sinapisme , or ad. L. sinSpistnus , Gr. aiva- 
mafia mustard plaster, invamrp.o s the use of this, 


f. crivam (aivairv, etc.) mustard.] A plaster or 
poultice consisting wholly or partly oi mustard 
flour ; a mustard plaster. 

i6ox Holland Pliny xxix. vi. II. 364 The places ought. . 
to be well piepared with the razour, and a sinapisme or 
rubificative made of mustard-seed. 1684 tr, Bonet's Merc. 
Compit, 1. 33 To reckon up all Causticks..fiom a Sinapism 
to a Burmng-fion. 1710 T. Fuller Pharm. Extemp. 359 
It is a Sinapism, .which the Antients used much. 1783 
Martyn Geogr. Mag. I. 269 The sinapisms and warm cata- 
plasms of European piactise. 1834 J. Forbes Laennec’s Dts. 
Chest 181 Blisters and sinapisms are of less frequent benefit. 
1877 F. T. Roberts Hdbk. Med. (ed. 3) I. 29 To diaw blood 
away from the seat of congestion by means of sinapisms, 
heat, or other irritants applied to the skin. 

Jig. 1893 Contemp. Rev. Aug. 226 So far as the writei is 
aware this species of military sinapism is not known in 
foreign aimies. 

Sinapi stic, a. tare ~ l . [f. L. sindpis mus- 
tard: see -iSTio.] Consisting ol mustard. 

1879 Sala Paris Herself Again (1880) I. xviii. 318 In the 
majority of [Fiench] places of public entertainment the 
sinapistic condiment is simply vile, 

t Sinapite. Obs. rare. Also 7 sinepites. [f. 

L. sindp-is mustard 4 -ite,] A concietionary stone 
composed of small granules resembling inustard- 
seed ; a species of oolite. 

1681 Grew Musseum in. i. v. 295 The Sinepites, as it 
may be called. Being a Cluster of small hard Globules, 
like Mustard-seeds. 181* Pinkerton Petral. I, 456 The 
analogy between pisolite and sinapite is also preferable, 
both being deiived from the vegetable kingdom. Ibid. 457 
Sinapite from Iceland. 

f Si napize, v, Obs. rare [ad. F. sitiap- 
izer (Rabelais), ad. L. sinapTadre, Gr. atvairifav, 
{. crivam mustard.] trans. To sprinkle after the 
manner of mustard powder. 

1652 Urqui/art Rabelais 11. xxx, He. .took his head and 
into it synapised some powder of diamerdis. 

Sinapoline. Chem . [f. L. sindp-is mustard 
4 -ol 4 -ine fi.] (See quots.) 

i8so Fownes' Chem. (ed. 3) 311 When mustard-oil is 
treated with oxide of lead, . . carbonic acid and another basic 
substance [is] produced, which, when pure, ciystallizes in 
colourless plates. -.Sinapoline, the body so formed [etc.]. 1837 
Miller Elem. Chem., Org. vii. § 1. 499 Sinapoline is a 
feeble base which crystallizes in brilliant greasy flakes from 
its solution in water. 1868 Watts Dut. Chem. V. 310 Sinap- 
oline. JDiallyl-carbamide. ..Alt organic base discovered by 
Simon . . formed from cyanate of allyl, by addition of water 
and elimination of carbonic anhydride, 
t Sinca nter. Obs. Forms : a. 6 oenkanter, 
6-7 sinckanter, 7 sinkanter, sincaunter. 0. 
6-7 singcantor, 7 sincantor. [Of obscure 
origin ; the 0-forms have been assimilated to sing 1 
and cantor. The variants cinque-eater , ci neater, 
etc. (see examples under Cinquanteb), aie no 
doubt due to association with the dicing terms 
cinque and quatre.~\ A contemptuous or depteci- 
atory term applied to men, usually with the epi- 
thet old. Also attrib, (quol. c 1540). 

a, c 1340 Pilgrim’s Tale 708 in Thynne's Animadv. App. 
(1865) 97 The good yo[u]th,,ieuis the slechy podell, full 
of frogis, to the old cenkanter phariziecall dogis. 1396 
Nasiie Saffron Walden Epistle Ded. C a, Being sent 
for to some tall old sinckanter, or stigmaticall bearded 
Master of Arte. 1597 G. Harvey Trimming • of T. Nashe 
Wks. (Grosnrt) III. 41 Then thou callest them sinckanters, 
which is a proper Epithite vnto thy-selfe, for Sinckanter 
commeth of sincke and antrum a hole. z6ox Munday 
Downfall Earl of Huntingdon v. i. Kj, A plague on ye for 
a blinde slnksanker [j/c]. xfixx Cotcr,, Rocard, a noaise 
mouldichnps, an ouerwome sincaunter, one that can neither 
whinnie, nor wag the taile. 16x7 Collins Dcff. Bp. Ely u, 
x. 410 He would conjure you into a boote, or into a bench- 
hole for your labour, like asawey Sincknnter. <11640 Jack- 
son Creed x. xix, One Volaneiius an old Sinkanter or 
Gamester and Scurrilous Companion by profession. 

0 . 1581 Hanmer Jesintes Banner E jb, It should appeare 

M. Censuror, that yee are but a nouice : you were best con- 
fer with the old singcantors, and leai n further of their order. 
1636 Blount Glossogr., Snccentorj he that singeth the Base. 

. .Our phrase, an old Sincantor, is either a corruption from 
this words or if it be written with a C, then tis from the Fr. 
Cinquante,,. and so may be taken for one that is fifty years 
of age or above. 1672 R. Wild Lett. 8 And now I talk of 
the old Singcantor [the Pope], our Gracious King is worth 
all the Clements in Christendom. 

Sinoar, obs. Sc. f. Sinker. 

Since (sins), adz/., prep., and con/, (also a. and 
sb.). Forms: o. 5 synnes, 5-6 syns, 6 sins, 
synz, synoe, cynce; 5- since. 0. 5 sennes, 
6 sennys, sens, senz, 6, 9 sence, 7 cenoe. 
[Reduced form of Sithence, or f. Sin adz/. 4 -a. 
Cf. Du. sinds.] A. adz/. 

1. Then, thereupon ; immediately afterwards. 

c 1430 Langland's P. PI. C. v. 15 Conscience, .seide hym 
as be kyng saide and sitthe [ llchester MS. synnes] tok hus 
leue. Ibid. xn. 171 In a myrow , . hue made me to loke, And 
sutthe [v.r. sennes] seide to me [etc.]. 1483 Cely Papers 
(Camden) 139 They were..browght upp theyr and syns 
sworne unto the jurdyccyon of the towne. 1368 Spenser 
Visions Bel lay v. Wks. (Globe) 700/2 , 1 hearde the tronke 
to grone...And since I saw the roote..Sende forth againe 
a twinne of forked trees. 

fb. Since., since (or sith) : Now. .then. Obs. 
1330 Palsgr. 841/2 Synce on the one sycje, synce on the 
other, puis dung coustl.puis de laultre. Ibid. 884/1 Syns 
on the one syde and sythe an the other, 
f o. Now, already. Obs. rare , 


a 1333 Udall Royster D. 1. iii. (Arb.) 23 Haue we done 
singyng since? then will I in againe. Ibid. in. v. 55 But lo 
and Merygreeke haue not brought him sens? 

2. From that time till now. In positive clauses 
implying continuity of action, etc., and commonly 
strengthened by ever. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur ix. xli. 407 Euer syns he hath 
kepte me at his owne will. r5go Sha its. Com. Err. iv. i. 2 
You know since Pentecost the sum is due, And since I haue 
not much importun’d you. 1623 Lisle Mlfric on O. 4 H. 
Test. Introd., Where they, .have lived in so 1 row and paines- 
taking evei since. 1638 J. Jones Ovid's Ibis 36 He [Midas] 
washed himself in this river and was restored j Since the 
streams are feigned to be golden. 1731 Gentl. Mag. I. 391/1 
Bluster, .quitted the Surgery in a Pet, and has liv’d in the 
Country ever since. 1824 Southey in Corr, to. Caroline 
Bowles 62 The fiist of these inveteiate catarrhs, which I 
never failed to have every year since. 1883 Law Times 
LXXX. 118/1 In 1879 he went abroad, and had evei since 
remained abroad. 

3. Within the period, at some or any time, 
between then and now ; subsequently, later. 

1349 Latimer 4th Serve, bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 119 , 1 hearde 
once a tale of a thinge yat was done at Oxforde ax. yeies a 

f o, and the lyke hath bene sence in thys realme. 1590 
haks. Com. Err. iv. iv. 81 My bones beare witnesse, That 
since haue felt the vigor of his rage. 16x3 Purchas Pil- 
grimage (16x4) 36 It was written and since is lost. 1629 
Wadsworth Pilgr i. 4 Her fouie children, Hugh the eldest, 
since dead in Madi id [etc.]. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. ix, I am 
since informed that swearing is peifectly unfashionable. 
1798 O'Kcefi e Wild Oats 1. i, That rogue's hick you play'd 
poor Miss Amelia, by. .leaving her. .and since marrying an- 
othei lady. 1833 T. Hook Parson's Dan. m.xi, Moie like 
Noah's Ark than any thing that has been since seen floating 
upon the face of the wateis. 1885 spectator 8 Aug. 1041 /x 
This was dimly felt at the time and has been more dis- 
tinctly recognised since. 

Comb. 1398 Sylvester Du Baitas 11. ii. 1 .Ark 418 A vast 
multitude Of since-born mongiels. 1876 Gladstone in 
IVestm. Gaz. 31 Dec. (1894) 1/3 The since-promoted agents 
of the Turkish Government. 

b. As ad/. That has been since, rare. 

2398 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. i. 1. Eden 317 That fust 
travell had no sympathy With our since-travel's wi etched 
cruelty, a 1700 Evelyn Diary 28 July 1641, Eldest sonne 
of the since Earle of Noiwich. 1849 Froude A 'emesis 
Faith 116 My since expeiience of Sunday evenings. 

4. Ago ; before now. With time specified, or 
preceded by long. 

a. c 1489 Caxion Blanchardyn liv. 213 Long time since., 
sliee fell sicke and died. 1360 Daus tr. Sleiaane's Comm. 
94 The cause . . of that sedition was declared also foure 
yeares synce in the assembly. 1624 Cosin' s Corr. (Surtees) 
1. 32 Though his minde had ben that way 20 yeares since. 
1662 J, Davies tr. Mandelslo's Trav. 226 It is certain., 
the Chineses have some Books printed above seven hun- 
dred years since. 1721 in J. J. Babson Hist. Glouc., Mass. 
(W.), Captain Robinson.. built the first of that sort about 
eight years since, a 1774 Goldsm. tr. Scarron’s Com. Ro- 
mance (1775) I. 33 A merchant from Lower-Maine bespoke 
it not half an hour since. 1823 De Quincey Lett. Educ. iii. 
(i860) 58 The mere rubbishy sweepings from the works of 
literati long since defunct. x86aT. L. Peacock The Deceived 
Wks. 1875 III. 309 He went out a little while since. 

0 . 1353 W, Watreman Fardle Facions 1. vi. 94 That na- 
tion had long .sence bene vltrely destroied . ., excepte [etc.]. 
X597 * n Feuillemt Revels Q. Eliz. (1908) 417 Beinge longe 
sence signed by her Majeste. 

B. prep. 

1. Ever or continuously from (a specified lime, 
etc.) till now. 

o. 1530 Palsgr. 812/2 Syns that daye, puis ct jour la. 
1362 Child Marriages 49 The said John Starkie is xiiij 
yeres of age, and as muche as sins Whitsonday-Monday 
last past. x6ix Bible Gen. xxx. 30 The Lord hath blessed 
thee since my comming. X734 ti. Rollin' s Anc. Hist. u. 
ii. (1827) II. 6 It was five months and a half since his first 
setting out. *780 Mirror No. 103, I inherited a law-suit, 
kept alive by various means, ever since the year thiity- 
three. 1802 Wordsw, The Small Celandine 14 I’m as great 
as they,. .Since the day I found thee out. x86x Thackeray 
Four Georges iv. (1862) 184 He sleeps since thirty years. 

0 . *333 Coverdalk x John iii. 8 The deuell synneth sence 
begynnynge. 1365 Stapleton tr. Staphylus 1 Apol. x68 b, 
'or sence the time of S. Gregory only, . . we englishmen haue 
had the faith of Christ. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropshire 
Word-bk, 369. 

2. During the period between (a specified time) 
and now ; at some time subsequent to or after. 

a. 1344 in Leadam Sel. Cos. Crt. Requests (Selden Soc.) 70 
The seid sir John.. synz his entre in to the seid Iordshipe., 
haith gotten , .dyuerse of the seid copiez of courte roll. 1582 
in Caih. Rec. Soc. P/tbl. V, 27 Hee bathe said vj or vij 
Masses cynce his cuminge over, c 1645 Howell Lett. v. 
xxxi. (1655) I. 226 My last was of the first cuirenjj, since 
which I received one from your Lordship. 1676 Glanvill 
Ess. Philos, 1]- Relig. in. g Diophantus, who lived long 
since the times of Aristotle. X794 Mrs. Radcliffe Udol/ho 
xxxiv, Sounds which, since that period, have there sunk into 
silence. *808 Scott Marm. 1. xxi,Even our good chaplain 
. .Since our last siege we have not seen. 1837 Keith Bot. 
Lex. 115 Many advances have beenmadein carpoiogical in- 
vestigation since the time of Gasrtner. 1880 Church Spenser 
i. 23 They seem to have changed since Spenser's time. 

p. 13x3 A Williamson in Douglas's Whs, (1874)1. Introd. 
p. xxi, The Kyng.. has sent now sens Cristmes an vysse 
clerk off his Conseli, *1533 Frith Ahsw. More (1348) 
C 6 v, I receiued a letter from him, which was written sens 
Chiystmas. xSS* W, Powell’s Chron, Yeres Title-p., The 
noble Actes done in and sens the reigne of Kyng Henry the 
fourtbe. 1637 Hobart in Vemey P. (1853) 190 There has bine 
nothing don cence the taking in of the hornworke. 

C. con/. I. From the time that. 

1. Denoting a point of time to which the action 
or event mentioned is subsequent. 



SINCERE. 


a. 14. . Lang land's P. PI. B. x. 224 (MS. Raw!.), Was 
neuer gome vpoun |jis grounde, synnes god made b e worlde, 
Fairer vndeuonge, ne frendloker at ese, panne me self. 
1511 Guylforde's Pilgr. (Camden) 70 We sayled further 
that nyght thanne we dyde in anye daye syns we departed 
fiom Jaffe. t«88 Kyd Househ. Philos. Wks. (1901) 252 A 
small patrimonie, . . twice as much encreased sincemyfhther 
left it. 16x1 Bible Exod. ix. 24 There was none like it in. . 
Egypt, since it became a nation. 1736 Burke Subl. fi B 
v. v, Since I wrote these papers, I found two very striking 
instances [etc.] 1776 Trial of Nundocontar 23/1 Has he 
ever been out since he was last at the court house ? 1825 
Scott Betrothed xxvii. Since you went hence, we have re- 
ceived certain notice, that [etc.]. 187s Tennyson Harold 1. 
i, Albeit no rolling stone,.. Thou hast rounded since we met. 
, /3. 1526 Tindale Acts xix, 2 Have ye receaved the holy 
gost sence ye beleved ? 1549 Latimer Ploughers (Arb.) 24 
Sence lording and loytrying hath come vp, preaching hath 


come downe. 

2. Following upon a statement (or inquiry) as to 
the duration of the period in question. 

a. 1537 N. T. (Geneva) Acts xxiv. it There are yet but 
twelue dayes since I went vp to Ierusalem. 1601 Shaks. 
All's Well 1. ii. 70 How long is’t, Count, Since the Physitian 
at your fathers died ? 1661 Walton Compl. Angler (ed. 3) 
v. 124 It is so long since I learnt it, that I have forgot a 
part of it. 17x1 Steele Sped. No. 32 r 2 Nor is it so very 
long since Richard the Third set up half the Backs of the 
Nation. 1753 Foote Eng. in Paris h. Wks. 1799 I, 49 'Tis 
an age since I saw you. 1780 Mirror No. 95 It is now 
above four years since I became the wife of a gentleman. 
1825 Scorr Betrothed v, It is long since the kites have had 
suen a banquet. 1883 Daily Hews 22 Sept, 4/5 It is just 
a fortnight since Mr. Gladstone embarked. 

/B. 1535 Coverdale Joshuax iv. xo It is now fyue and fortie 
yeare sence ye Lorde spake this vnto Moses. 1565 Cooper 
Thesaurus s.v. Cum, It is two yere, sens he came to me first, 
b. Used in place of f that *. 

1647 W. Browne tr. Polexander n. ii. 194 It is.. five 
moneths now, since these honor'd personages have suffer'd 
..indignities in these Dungeons, a 1774 Goldsm. tr. S car- 
ton's Com. Romance (1775) I. 3x3 Though it is now four- 
score years since he has plagued all those who have any 
dependence 'on him, yet he is so well in health [etc,]. 1804 
Charlotte Smith Conversations, etc. I. 162 It is near four 
months since Ella has been away. 

C. As quasi-J^. rare. 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia 157 My Friend.. knoweth no 
History hut some ten or twelve Sinces in his Almanack : 
How long since the World was created. Ibid. 298 The most 
famous of thy Exploits will not be eminent enough to make 
an Almanacks Since. 

8 . In sentences implying continuity of action or 
fact during the period indicated. Also with ever, 
and (rarely) with that. 

a. 1594 Shaks. Rich. IIT, 1. i. 82 The iealous..Widdow, 
and her selfe, Since that our Brother dub’d them Gentle- 
women, Are mighty Gossips. 1647 W. Browne tr. Polex. 


given her no rest since we came. 1697 Vanbrugh Relapse 
1. iii, Here you have stood ever since you came in. 1779 
Mirror No. 25, My gardener has tied his hair behind, .ever 
since he saw Mr. Papillot. 1816 J. Wilson City of Plague 
1. i. 122 Thus have I been since first the Plague burst forth. 
1863 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 153 She has lived in England 
since she was ten years old. 1877 Mrs. Forrester Mignon 
I. 233, I have known him ever since he was in petticoats. 

J3 . *333 Coverdale 2 Pet. iii. a For sence the fathers fell 
on slepe, euery tbinge contynueth as it was from the begyn- 
rvynge. 1363 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. A, Euer sens thou 
waste a yonge man. 

+ b. With verbs of recollection : When ; (he 
time when. Obs. 

1390 Shaks. Mids. N. 11, i. 149 Thouremembrest Since once 
Isat vpon a promontoryjetc.]. x6xx — I Pint. T, v. i. 219 Re- 
member, since you ow’d no more to Time Then I doe now. 
1690 Child Disc. Trade (1698) 73 He can remember since 
we had not above three merchants ships of 300 tons. 

H. 4. Because that ; seeing that ; inasmuch as. 
a. c 1430 Old Treat, in Roy's Rede me, etc. (Arb.) 174 
Syns Christ bought vs as he did other, c 1489 Caxton Blan- 
chardynXw. 2x3 But since all humane flesh is mortall, . .what 
auailes my sorowful grones and passions ? 1340 Palsgr. 
Acolastus 11. i. Iiij, Go to, let it be,.. syns it lyketh so. 
1377 B. Googe Heresbach's Hush. i. (1586) 7 b, Sins it is 
not yet dinner tyme, let vs walke about. x6xr A. Stafford 
Niobe 15a Wbereunto 1 giue credit, since his succeeders do 
the same. 1664 Butler Hud. 11. ii, 483 But since no reason 
can confute ye, I'll try to force you to your Duty. 1711 
Addison Sped. No. 215 r 4 Since I am engaged on this 
Subject, I cannot forbear mentioning a Story [etc.]. 1766 
Goldsm. Vic. IV. xxvi, What signifies, .courting his friend- 
ship, since you find how scurvdy he uses you ? 1833 Ht. 
Martineau Bnery Creek iii. 59 You shall have them cheap, 
since tjjere is but a poor demand for them to-day, 1805 
MancJt. Guardian 14 Oct. 5/6 All the tunnelling has to be 
done.. by the pick, since boring machines cannot be used. 

fi. a 1333 Ld. Berners Huon xxiv. 71 Sennvs he spekyth 
of god, me thynke we ought to speke to hym. a 1 333 
Respullicu 1563 But sens Respublica hathe putt me to exile 
where maye I goo ? 

b. So since that. 

*54°-* Elvot linage Gov. 6 The saied proverbe seemeth 
by hym, whiche lacked learnyng, to bee devised, sens that 
he preferreth ignoraunce before cunnyng. 1388 Shaks. 
Com. Err. 11, 1. 114 Since that my beautie cannot please bis 
eie, lie weepe what s left away. x6 39 Gentjlis Servita's 
Inquis.ji^lf) 878 Since that by the Princes Ministers, such 
a disorder is put in practice. x6Ba Creech Lucre t. 55 For 
since that men born^blind..Know things by touch fete.]. 
Sincere (sinslsu), a. Also 6 sincer, Sc. -ceir, 
0-7 syncere, 7 sinceare, senseare. [ad. L. 
sincer-us clean, pure, sound, etc. Cf. F. dttcire 
( r 549)> Sp., Pg., and It. sincero. 
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SINCERENESS. 


The first syllable may be the same as s/m- in simplex : 
see Simple a. Theie is no probability in the old explana- 
tion from sine cerd 1 without wax '.]_ 

1. Not falsified or perverted in any way : 

a. 01 doctrine, etc. : Genuine, pure. 

1336 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 42 § x The syncere and pure 
doctrine of Goddes worde. 1597 Beard Theatre Gods 
yudgem. (1612) iBq A Popish pnest that was once a pro- 
fessor of the sincere religion. 1633 ? Hale Brevis Disq. 
in Phenix (1708) II. 340 Many think.. that these are the 
true and genuine Doctrines.., which nevertheless have 
nothing at all common with the sincere Gospel of Christ. 
1679 Burnet Hist. Ref. (Pocock) I. 383 It was necessary 
to establish a form of sincere doctrine. 18*7 G. S. Faber 
Sacr. Calend. Prophecy (iB^lII. 209 When sincere Chris- 
tianity was propounded in all its native lustre. 

b. Tiue, veracious; correct, exact. 

*55S Wile) [Lydgate’s] The Avncient Histone and onely 
trewe and syncere Cronicle of the warres betwixte the 
Grecians and the Troyans, 1583 Fulke {titk\ m A Defense of 
the sincere and true Translations of the liolic Scriptures 
into the English tong. *665 G. Havi.rs P. della Valles 
Trav. E, India 26 Those great Expeditions.. : Of which 
nevertheless, little sincere fame arrives to us ; there being 
no European who hntii written truly thereof. 1693 J. 
Edwards Auth. 0 . N. Test. 74 If some few. .copies find 
been corrupted. . , the sincere number would have detected 
the corrupt. 1698 Hearne Dud. Hist. (1714) I- *6x Things 
worthy of our Knowledge; collected out of the most sincere 
and uncorrupted Monuments of Antiquity. 1861-2 R. 
Williams Notes to Counsel 16 Some sincere editions of the 
Bible no longer contain those warrants. 1876 Lowell 
Among my Bks, Ser. 11. iq That is the only sincere glimpse 
we get of the living, breathing, word-compelling Dante, 

c. Morally uncorrnpteri, uncontaminated. 

1649 Roberts Clovis Bibl'. 313 Keeping them pure and 
sincere against all temptations. 

2. Pure, unmixed ; free from any foreign element 
or ingredient : a. Of immaterial things. 

1338 Starkey England n. ii. x8i The, lawys, wyche be 
syncere and pure reson, wythout any spot or blot of nffec- 
tyon. C1555 Hari>sfii:ld Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 
214 For the lack of pure and sincere demonstration of the 
fact, 1610 Guillim Heraldry m. ii. (1660) 100 The motion 
of the Heavens is the most sincere and unlaboured of all 
motions, a 1676 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. (1677) 373 By 
this means their enjoyments are sincere, unallayed with fears 
or suspitions. 1722 Wollaston Relig. Nat . ix. 217 His 
present pleasures (if not so many) are more sincere and 
natural. 

b. Of colours or substances. 

1546 Langley tr. Pol. Verg. de Invent, vi. vii. 123 b, The 
white coloure was thought fittest for the ded bicause it is 
clere, pure, and sincer, and leaste defiled. 1393 B. Barnes 
Div. Cent. Sonn. xlviii, All angels might. . out bring Victori- 
ous palmes, arraide in sincere white. x6ox Holland Pliny 
xxxiii. vii. II. 476 If a man would know the true and syn- 
cere Vermillion indeed, it ought to have the rich and fresh 
colour of skarlet. 16x5 Crooke Body of Man 412 Milke. . 
is not mingled with the bioud, but passeth out by vrine pure 
and sincere. x66a J. Chandler Van Hclmonts Oriat. 244 
Surely the drink should under the first narrow examination 
of digestion, put off every stone, and that which is most 
exceeding hard and sincere. X744 tr. Boerhaave's Instit. Ill, 
254 About the Tendons the Fat in this Membrane is rather 
watery and mucous than sincere Fat. 1763 Phil. Trans. 
L11I. 233 Scarce any sincere gall issued forth on incision. 
180a Paley Nat. Theol. xxi. ii, [Water] having no taste of 
its own, it becomes the sincere vehicle of every other. 

0 . spec. Unadulterated; genuine. 

*5,S7 N.T. (Geneva) 1 Pet. ii. 2 As newe borne babes 
desire the syncere [Gr. aSoAov] mylke of the worde. 1576 
Baker Jewell Health 230 It is a noate or token that the 
spirit of the wyne was not syncere and pure, 1648 J, Beau- 
mont Psyche in. cxxiv, Those courteous Trees, to mend his 
fare, Into liis Mouth sincerest honey shed. 1679 Iiist. of 
Jetzer 4 Down he kicks his Ciuet of Holy-Water, adding, . . 
they had none sincere and puie these eleven years, the 
Clmrch-warden always dashing it with common water, 1868 
Browning Ring <$■ Bk. vn, 238 And wood is cheap And 
wine sincere outside the cily gate, 1888 H. James Par. 
tial Portraits 368 There has not been as yet an American 
Renascence, in spite of the taste for ‘sincere’ sideboards 
and fragments of crockery, 
t d, Free from hurt; uninjured. Ohs. 
ijoo Eryden Ovid's Met. xir. 133 He tried, a tough 
well chosen spear; The inviolable body stood sinceie. 

e. Devoid of something, rare, 
a 1734 W. Hamilton To Lady Maty Montgomery, The 
pleasing look, sincere of art. 1874 Lowell Agassis tv. ii, 
Our air, sinceie of ceremonious haze Forcing hard outlines 
mercilessly close. 

3. Containing no element of dissimulation or 
deception; not feigned or pietended ; real, tiue. 

*539 Act 31 Hen. VIII, c. 14 Almightie god, the very 
author and fountaine of al true vnitie and sincer Concorde. 
I S9S ,*n Calk. Rec. Soc. Publ, V. 346 At length stirred 
up with the instinct of the Holy Ghost 8 c zeale of syncere 
pietie. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 915 Witness Heav'n What love 
sincere, and reverence in my heait I beare thee, a 1699 
Lady Halkctt A vtobiog. (Camden) 13 Nothing that could 
exprese a sinceare affection, a 1703 Burkett On N.T., Rev. 
"'.•j 1 8 race i sinceie, shall always find acceptance 
with Christ.. 1771 Junius Lett. lv. (1788) 302, 1 am satis- 
fied that he is a Christian upon the most sinceie conviction. 
1810 Miss Mitford in L'Estrange Life (1870) I. iv. 106 You 
are quite right in believing my fondness for rural scenery to 
be sincere. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 131 A sincere 
anxiety for the prosperity and dignity of bis excellent friend 
the treasurer. 

4. Characterized by the absence of all dissimula- 
tion or pretence ; honest, straightforward : 

a. Of life, actions, etc. 

*833 Frith Anew. More (1829) 344 Master Wickliffe was 
, a man., of a very siheere life. 2603 Knolles 
Htst. Turks (1621) 1300 Such as pervert the good and sin- 


cere life of Commonwcales. 164* Hinde J . Brum vl 33 
Bv the sincere simplicity and piainnesse of the truth of 
God.. he mightily confuted them. 1700 Rowz A mb. .Step- 
Mother 11. i, Thy function Which like the Gods thou Set v st, 
should be sincere. 1746 Hkrvky Medit. (1818) m My., 
sincerest acts of religion must not presume to challenge a 
reward. 1839 Dk Qujncey Recall. Lakes Wks. 186a II. 
iv a Entering upon the dignity and the sincere thinking of 
mature manhood. 1841 Emerson Ess., friendship, llnee 
cannot take part in a conversation of the most sincere and 
searching sort. 

b. Of persons, their character, etc. 

*339 Bible (Cranmcr) 2 Pet. iii. 1, 1 stere vp your syncere 
mytide. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xxiii. 10 The worth le 
deids done be that Prince sincrir. 1651 Hoburs Leviath. 
111. xlii. 300 So they doe it out of a sincere conscience. 1686 
tr. Chat din's Coronat. Solyman 25 Not having altogether 


UttAY luegy X2X i^iirgc was ooumy, iiw wui bimvvh, 
1775 Siikridan Rivals i. ii, If he is as. .sincere as you lmve 
represented him to me. 1824 Byron Jmn xvi. xevu, hot 
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had the unspeakable advantage, .of being ruggedly Mnme. 

absol. x6x* Bible Ps. cxix. x Blessed are the vndefilcd 
[marg. Or, perfect, or sincere] in the way. 1780 Cowi'F « 
J'rogr. Err. 578 That prize belongs to none but the sincere. 
1813 Shullky Queen Mab 1. 124 The envied boon, That 
wafts the good and the sincere. 

Sincerely (sinsi<>uli), ado. Also 0 aynoer- 
lye, synoerely, He. ainoeirlie, -ly, ? siucorolio, 
ainoerily. [f. prcc. + -ly 2.] In a sincere manner. 
+ 1. Without falsification or pei version ; in a 
proper or correct manner. Obs. 

*535 Wriotiiesley Citron. iCanulen) I. 30 AH bishops and 
curates should preach the gospell of Christe symerlye and 
truly. 1397 Hooker lied '. Pol. v. Ixii. f 14 The sacrament 
, . is administered but not sincerely. *5*3 Pur< has Pilgrim- 
age (1614) 107 Strabo, lust'me, and others, lmue written or 
this people, but not sincerely. 

+ b. In good laith. Obs. 

i6oj Topseli. Fourf. Beasts (1638) 23, I have lteen sin- 
cerely informed, that there was a llorse conceived of a Bull 
and a Mare. 

2. Without dissimulation or pretence ; honestly, 
straightforward ly. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 229 That.. they wolde 
not followe their afleettons, but ticate syncerely. Ibid. 331 b, 
Therfore must theyworke synceiely. 1596 Dalrvmpi.k tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. I . Prol. 1 Retu me ngsinceirlie to thecalho- 
lik concorde. c 1603 Rowley Birth of Merlin v. It, Sincerely, 
Gloster, I have told you all. 1641 JT. Jackson True Evaug. 
T. u. X02 The doctrine of the Gospel), sincerely obeyed, 
first Christianizeth men, and then dvilizeth them, xvxx 
Addison Sped. No. 166 r 8 He was so very sensible of ni* 
Fault, and so sincerely repented of it. x8oa H. Martin 
Helen ofGlenross ill. 286 But I envied him too much, I 
fear, when he won her to sincerely love him. 1836 Fkoi'di: 
Hist. Eng. (1858) I, ii. 125 The nation at that time was sin- 
cerely attached toSpnin. 187a M . Collins Princess Cla> h r 
II. ix. 130, 1 most sincerely, .and heartily declare that 1 love 
the Thames next to my wife. 

Comb. 1872 Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 5/1 Many kind 
and smcerely-meant words. 

b. Used in the subscription of letters. 

*702 Charlett Let. to Pepys 3 Sept., Excuse all.. defects 
in, Sir, your most sinceiely obedient Servant. 1735 Mrs. 
Pratt in Swift's Left. (1768) IV. 87, I long to have 
the pleasure of assuring you in poison, how simerely I 
am, Sh, your ever obliged and most faithful humble ser- 
vant, 1817 Scott Let. in Lockhat l (1837) IV. ii. 73, 1 beg 
my kindest respects to Mrs. Southey, and aiu always sin- 
cerely and affectionately your-., Walter Scott. 1818 Moore 
Pudge Pam. Paris vi. 228 Good-bye— -my paper’s out so 
nearly, I’ve only room for Yours sincerely. 

f 3. In a pure or innocent manner. Obs.— 1 
1578 Timme Calvin on Gen. 91 She [Eve] might have sin- 
ceiely beheld the nee, that no lust ot eating might first 
have assailed her mind. 

1 4. In a pure, absolute, or perfect manner or 
degree. Obs. 

a *577 Sir T. Smiih Commw. Eng. (1613) *0 Seldom or 
never shall you find governments which are absolutely and 
sincerely made of any of them above named, but alvt .us 
mixed with another. *605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. L § ^ Narra- 
tions which are meerly and sincerely naturall. xGio Healey 
.S t. A i/g. C itie of God 381 His. .ministers heard not with cares 
but more sincerely, with intellects. 1655-60 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. (1687) i8s/2Tne Gods being void of corporeal mixtion 
understand purely and sincerely. 

b. Completely, thoroughly, wholly. 

, ,*575 Newton Lemnie's Complex. (*633) aax When the 
blood is sincerely purified, .. the spirits consequently are 
made pure. V1630 Milton Oh Time *4 Every thing that 
is sincerely good And perfectly divine. x68x Dryden Abs. 
4 r Achit. 43 But life can never be sincerely blest, 
f &• Carefully; without injury. Obs. rare~\ 
1607 Topsell Fourf. Beads (1658) 483 There was a monu- 
ment elected in writing in thepublick place at Ardea, which 
nntill bis time was there sincerely preserved. 
Sincereness (sinslounes). Also 6 synoere- 
nea(se, 6-7 sincerenes(se. [f. as prec. + -nsss.1 
The state or quality of being sincere, in various 
senses of the adj. ; sincerity. 

*537 Cromwell in Merriman Life * Lett. (1900) II. 67 
Preparing in the meane tyme with suche pure syncerenes. 
trewly to open the worde of god, 156* T. Norton Cabin's 
Instit. 1. s b, | Whereas they ought to bane seruea lum with 
bolmesse of life and syncerenesse of hart. 1605 E neon Adv. 
Learn, 11. xxi. §3 The good of fruition or contentment, is 
placed eyther in the Smcerene^e of the fruition, or in rh* 
quicknesse and vigor of it. a x668 Davbnant AHmiaeV/ks. 
(1073) 429 Things do differ much from the sincereness Of 
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their first creation. z6og Temple lutrod. Hist. Eng, 224 Con- 
ditions .observed with great Faith and Sincereness. 1844 
Browning Colombo's Birthday iv, The doubts yourself, in 
after-time, May call up of your heart's sincereness now. 
*879 Arnold in Macm. Mag. July 203 The profound sin- 
cereness with which Wordsworth feels his .subject. 
Sincerity (sinse’nti). [ad. L. sinceritas , f. 
sittcents SINCERE : see -ITT. Cf. F. sinceritd (i$\f), 
Sp. sinceridad, Pg. sinceridade, It. sincerity.] The 
character, quality, or state of being sincere. 

+ 1. Freedom from falsification, adulteration, or 
alloy; purity, correctness. Obs. 

1546 CJdall in Strype Ann. Ref. (1824) I. 631 That Eng- 
land might the better attain to the sincerity of Christ’s doc- 
trine. 1579 W, Wilkinson Confut. Fain. Love Brief Descr. 
ij b, Such dayly dangci hnnge over their heades that pto- 
fessed the .sinceritie of the Gospel, a 1623 Ainsworth Penta- 
teuch 1. Advt , Some objections made against the sinceritie 
of the Hebrew Text. 1633 Baxter Saints' R. 1. vii, Our 
Rest, .will be absolutely Perfect and Compleat; ana this 
both in the Sincerity and Univeisality of it. 
ft*. Genuineness (of a passage). Obs.— 1 
*678 Cumvonni Intel ! , Syst. 1. iv. § ig. 363 Though this 
[passage],. be no where now to be found in those extant 
Tragedies of this Poet.., yet the sincerity thereof cannot 
reasonably be at all suspected by us. 

2. Freedom from dissimulation or duplicity; 
honesty, straightforwardness. 

*357 N. T. (Geneva) 2 Cor. ii. 17 But as of synceritie.. 
speake we in Chiist. 1611 Bible Josh. xxiv. 14 Feare the 
Lord, and seme him in sinceiitie, and in tmeth. 1691 
J. Norris Pract. Disc. 281 When we Contemplate his 
Sincerity, which consists in his candid, open and ingenu- 
ous dealing with the Sons of Men. a 17x8 W. Penn in 
Life Wks. 1726 I. 137 Sincerity goes faither than Capa- 
city. *789 Belsiiam Ess. II. xxxii. 212 Martyrdom . . is 
a very satisfactory proof of the sincerity of those who 
voluntarily submit to it. 1839 Keightley Hist. Eng. II. 
27 Who can question the sincerity of these men? *836 
Froude Hist. Eng. ( 1838) II. ix. 337 Henry,. felt no con- 
fidence either in the sincerity of the pope, or in the sin- 
cerity of the French King, 1870 Lowell Study Windows 
158 There is nothing so pitilessly and unconsciously cruel 
as sincerity formulated into dogma. 

b. Of feelings : Genuineness. 

x6xi Bible 2 Cor. viii. 8 To prooue the sinceritie of your 
loue. 1726 Pope Odyss. xi. 550 For thee she feels sincerity 
of woe. 178* Gibbon Decl. 4 F. xviii. (1787) II. 73 The sin- 
cerity of nis friendship has been suspected. 1904 Butcher 
Harvard Lectures 191 At the root of all good writing lies 
sincerity of conviction. 

c. pi. Sincere feelings or actions. 

1840 Carlyle Heroes (1838) 279 Loyalty and Sovereignty 
..are grounded not on garnitures and semblances, but on 
realities and sincerities. 1843 — Past ,4 Pres, (1858) 90 Ex- 
change oui dilettantisms for sincerities. 1877 Stubbs Led. 
Med. <$• Mod. Hist. (1886) xox Men of flesh and blood, with 
beliefs, sincerities and vii Lues. 

Since syne : see Sinsyne. 

Sinch, variant of Cinch sb. and v. 

187s in Knight Diet. Mech. 2186/a. 1878 Tuttle Border 
Tales ix. 33 The whole is fastened by a broad 1 belly-band 
termed a sinch. Ibid. 38 The first liaid pull is made upon 
the sinch. Ibid. 36 All soon learn to swell themselves out 
when being sinched. 

Sincipital (sinsi*pilal), a. Anat. [ad. L. type 
*sincipital-is, f. sinciput : see next. So F. sincipital 
(1812).] Of or pertaining to the sinciput. 

1633 U rquhART Rabelais 1. xii v, The two triangularie hones 
called sincipital. 1835-6 Todd's Cyci. Anat. I. 745/2 He 
found the entire syncipital region very ii 1 egular. 1843 Wil- 
kinson tr. Swedenborg's Ani/n. Kingd. 1. ii. 6a The frontal, 
sincipital, temporal, and sphenoid bones. *863 Battlefields 
of South II. 313 note , The occipital and sincipital legions 
aie both large and well-balanced. 

Sinciput (si’nsippl). Chiefly Anal. Also 7 
synciput. [L. sinciput , for eaily *senciput, f. 
semi half + caput head. So F. sinciput (1586).] 
The front part of the head or skull. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man 8 The foie part [of the head], 
called Sinciput, or Bregma. 1630 Bulwer A nthropomet. it 
When the Temples are eminent, the occiput and synciput 
depressed. 1689 Moyle Alstr. Sea Chirurg. 11. vii. Mind 
that you apply not your Traphine on the temporal Bones, 
Sutures, or Sinciput. 1711 Addison Spectator No. 273 p 3 
We observed a large Antrum or Cavity in the Sinciput. 
1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 279 A girl, who. .was struck 
with the hand upon the sinciput, and became immediately 
blind. 1809 Byron Bards 4 Rev. Argt., Wks. 1898 I. 305 
Incorporation of the bullets with his sinciput and occiput, 
/i 1848 Holmes Nux Postccenaiica 46 All the longest beads 
That ever knocked their sim.iputs.in stretching on their 
beds. 1873 Mivart Elmt. Anat. iii. 77 We have the base 
or basilar region, and opposite to it the vertex, sinciput, or 
sincipital region. ... 

Jig. C1638 Strafford Papeis II. 138, 1 . .judge the other 
[to be]. .the very sinciput, the vertical point of the whole 
faction. 

Sinck, obs. var. of Sink sb. and z». 

Sinokanter : see Sincantee. 
f Sinoke, obs. variant of Cinque. 

*377-82 Breton Toycs Idle Head Wks. (Grosait) I. 28/1 
Setting all at sincke and syce, 1600 W. Watson Decatordon 
(1602) 144 Sincke shai vp and sice shall vnder. 

Sinckfoile, obs. variant of Cinquefoil. 
Sineopacion, Sincope, obs. varr. Syncopa- 
tion, Synoopb. 

Sind (saind), sb. In 8 synd, 9 syne. [f. the 
vb.] A rinsing ; a draught, a potation, 
a 1774 Fergusson Farmer's Ingle iii, Abeartsome meltith, 
and refreshing synd O’ nappy liquor. 1899 Crockett . Kit 
Kennedy 57 ‘ Thae Shire-folk are no content wi' giein a 
pot a bit syne wi’ a jaw o’ water,' said Heather Jock. 
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Sind (soind), v. north . and Sc. Also 5 synde, 
8- synd; 9 syne, sine. [Of obscure origin. 
The Sc. pron. also has a diphthong (seznd), in con- 
trast to the short vowel of bind (bind ),Jind, etc.] 
trans. To rinse, to wash out or down. 

a. a 1330 St. Nicholas 202 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1881) 
13 Als [>e childe stouped jram bihind, To tak water, be coup 
to sind. 1483 Calk Augl. 340/1 To Synde, vbi to wesche. 
* 75 ? Scotland’s Glory 70 A cup of beer goes tound at first 
tneir thirsty throats for synding. 1790 D. Morison Poems 
148 A lass.. There abiding out her duds. Ibid. 185 Wi’ 
nimble hand she sinds her milking-pail 1823 Brockett 
N. C. Gloss, s.v., To sind it down, being to take a drink 
after meat. 1841 W. Aitken Poet, Wks. 53 A waught o’ 
ale to sind their gab. x86o F. Farquharson in Ford Harp 
of Perthshire (1893) 216 Katie and Lizzie come in frae the 
kye, An' synd their milk coggies an’ lay them a* by. 

0. 1807-10 R. Tannahill Poems (1846) 13 Now Mirren’s 
to the burn to sine her kirn. 1833 Whistle-Binleie Ser. 11. 
78 They syned doun the sappy, substantial food, Wi’ a cap- 
fu' o’ yill. 

H en ce Binding's, 1 in sings. 

1824 Scott St. Ronati's ii, A’ the bits of vinegar cruets.., 
and ilk ane wi* the bit dribbles of syndings in it. 1868 
Janet Hamilton Poems 221 The milky syn ’ins o’ the kiin. 
1876 Robinson Whitby Gloss. 171 Sindings, watery dregs ; 
washings. 

Sindal(l, obs. forms of Sendal. 

Sindar, obs. form of Cinder. 
t Sindaw. Obs. rare . Also 6 syndow, -daw. 
[ad .G.sindau (also sinnau , sinau), f.sin- always 
(cf. Sengreen) + dau dew.] The plant Alchemilla 
vulgaris , common Lady’s mantle. 

In Lyte (1378) and Parkinson (i64o)as a German name only. 
I11 quot. 1621 the plant sundew may be intended. 

1348 Turner Names Herbcs (E.D.S.) 8a Alchimilla, other 
wyse called Pes leonis, is called in english our Ladies 
Mantel or syndow. 1362 — Herbal in. (1568) 24 Alchimilla 
is named in English syndaw, and oure ladies mantil. 1621 
Burton Anat. Mel. n. iv. 1. iii. (1631) 369 Bernardus Pen- 
ottus piefers his Heiba solis, or Ihitch-Sindaw, before all 
the rest in this disease. 

Sindel, obs. form of Sendal. Sinder, obs. f. 
Cinder ; Sc. var. of Sunder. Sinderesis, obs. 
form of Synderesis. Sindie(k, obs. ff. Syndic. 
Sindle, var. of Sendle adv. seldom. 

Sindon (srndnn). Now only Hist. Also 5-6 
syndone, 5-7 sindone ; 5-7 syn don (5 -oun). 
[a. OF. syn done, sindone, or a. L. sindon (-finis), 
a. Gr. fftvSwv {-avos), prob. of Oriental origin ] 

1 . A fine thin fabric of linen ; a kind of cambric 
or muslin. 

6x450 Mirour Saluacioun (Roxb.) 93 The body bewrappert 
in Syndone. 1582 N. T, (Rheni.) Matt, xxvii. 59 Ioseph 
taking the body, wrapt it in cleane sindon. Ibid., Mark 
xiv. 51 A ceitaine yong man folowed him clothed with 
sindon vpon the bare. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. 4' Conmno. 
(1603) 163 The countrey of Media, whether the Russie 
merchants ti auell fot raw silkes, sindon, saffron and other 
commodities. 1631 Weuvkr Funeral Mon. 16 They, .iu- 
uested the defunct, with . . perfumed sereclotlies, fine^Aro- 
maticke Sindon, and the like. 1679 Blount Anc. Teithres 
64 A Head-peece, lin’d with Syncfon or fine Linen, [i860 
Our English Home 29 A square piece of this fabric, lined 
with silk or scarlet sindon.] 

2 . A piece of this fabric used for various pur- 
poses : a. As a shroud, spec, that in which the 
body of Christ was wiapped. 

6150a Kennedie Passion of Chiist 1219 Ane pretius 
claitb, qubilk we ane syndon cal], That kingly coips to 
cuuer he coft syne. 1326 Pilgr. l'erf. (W. de W, 1531) 259 
The corporas [signifyeth] the syndone or sudary wherin 
his blessed body was. .wrapped. 1610 A. Cookf. Pope 
Joan 40 Many Papists are perswaded they haue that Syn- 
don wherein Christs body was lapped. 1650 Fuller I'is- 
gah iv. vi. ii7 Afteiwards they were wrapped up in a 
Sindon, bound hand and foot with grave cloaths. 1670 
I.assels Voy. Italy (1698) I. 54 The Holy Syndon, wherein 
they say our Saviour’s, body was wound up and bulled. 

b. As a coiporas. 

*533 Resjnblica 873 Tbel had tbaher clothes, with the 
sindons in which wer wrapte the chalices. 1883 J. H. 
NnvMAN Callista (1890) 340 The deacon received from the 
acolyte the sindon, or corpoial, . .and spread it upon the 
sacred table. 

e. As a garment or wrapper, 

*577 Hammer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 32 He vsed no 
woollen vesture, but wore a Sindone. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) 
Maik xiv. 52 But he casting of the sindon, fled from them 
naked. 1609 Bible (Douay) Judges xiv, 12 , 1 wil geve you 
thirtie sindones, and as many coates. 1626 Bacon New 
Atl. (1650) 10 There were found in it a Book, and a Letter; 
Both,. wrapped in Sindons of Linnen. <*1700 Evelyn 
Diary 23 Apr. 1661, Then was a coyfe put on [the King], 
and the cobbium, syndon, or dalmatic. 

d. As a surgical appliance, being made up into 
a small roll or pledget, usually with some medica- 
ment, and used to fill up an open wound. 

1637 Tomlinson Renou's Disk 199 Pulverated and sowed 
in a double syndon or pure cloth. 1684 tr. Bond's Merc. 
Compit. 111. 76 A Syndon (that is a piece of fine cloth, . 
having a thread fastened to the middle to draw it forth by). 
1736 Phil. Trans. *XLI. 497 A large and thick Sindon dipt 
in a warm detergent Lotion. 1738”], S. Le Dran's Observ. 
Surg. (1771) 78 We placed Linen Sindons upon the Dura 
Mater. 

3 . attrib. Made or consisting of sindon. 

c 1300 Kennedie Passion of Christ 1298 Thir twa knychtis 
.,In syndoun claith him wand with reueience. 1573 L. 
Lloyd Marrow of Hist. (1653) 168 They phe Egyptians] 
sow up the body, which being done, they did put it in fine 
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sindon cloth. 1688 Holme Armoury 1. xx That Aurifiamb, 
that was so- much admired by the French, was but of one 
color, a square red Syndon Banner. Ibid. irt. xviii. (Roxb.) 
122/1 Holy-oke tei mes it a church Banner, flag or streamer, 
others a Syndon Banner. 

Hence Si’ndonless a. (in sense 2 c). 

6x593 Southwell St. Pete) 's Complaint 23 With easie 
losse sharpe wrecks did he eschew, That Sindoniesse aside 
did naked slip. 

f Si’ndony. Obs. Also 6 sendony. = Sjndon. 
6 *450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks, Soc.) 336 , 1 gyf the this sindony 
that I have. bowth, To wynde the in whyl it is new. c 1302 
Joseph A rim. 22 So Ioseph layde Ihesu t® rest in his sepul- 
ture, And wrapped his body in a clothe called sendony. 
Sindri, -dry, obs. or Sc. ff. Sundry. 
tSine 1 . Obs. Forms : a. 1 sionu, sinu, sino 
(obi. sine, pi. sin a), 3, 5 syne, 4, 6 sine, 5 
zyne, Sc. seyne. /S. 4-5 syn ; //. 5 synnes. [OE. 
sionu, etc. (originally a wc-stem : see Sinew), 
= OFris. sini, sine, sin (Fris. sine), MDu. sene, 
sene (Du. seen), MLG. and LG. sene, MHG. sene, 
senne (G. sehne, + senne), ON. and led. sin (Noiw. 
sin, sfin), MSw. sina, sena (Sw. send), MDa. since, 
sense (Da. sene). The /3-forms may be due to 
Scand. influence. Cf. also Huxen and Hockshin.] 
A sinew, 

n. 6 723 Corpus Gloss. N 97 Neruus, sionu. c 1000 Sax. 
Leecltd. II. 6 Laccedomas gif sin [sic] scrince. & Rif sino 
claeppette & cwacije. c 1000 /Elfric Gen. xxxii. 25 paset- 
hran he his sine on his jjeo, and heo Jjtcr-rihte forscranc. 
6 1300 Beket 2429 That ther nas no flesch ileved bote synes 
and bar bon. 6x375 Ciusor M. 3944 (Fairfax MS.), For 
pis enchesoun. .of sine of bestes etes nane of 3011. 6x430 
Two Cookeiy bks. 37 Also choppe a-mong |>e zynes of pe 
fete clene y-pikyd. Ibid., Choppe )>e syneys in-to pe same 
milk lythte smal, 6x470 Henry Wallace 11. 401 Wallace. 
Throw brayne and seyne in sondyr straik the bayne. 1544 
Extr. Reg. Aberdeen (1844) I. 207 Selling of tauth, sine, 
fiesche, fische. 

ft, c 1400 Beryn 588 For ]>e egge of | e panne met with 
his shyn, And kaiif a too a veyn, & pe nextc syn. 14.. 
Toiuneley Myst. xxiii. 165 Let now se and lefe youie dyn, 
And draw we ilka syn from syn. 6x450 St. Cuthbert (Sur- 
tees) 1073 So )>at |>e synnes in his ham Be J>at bolnyng was 
diawensamen. 

Sine 2 (sain). Also 6-7 sign(e. [ad. L. sinus a 
bend, bay, etc.; also, the hanging ibid of the 
upper part of a toga, the bosom of a garment, 
and hence used to render the synonymous Arab. 

jaib, applied in geometry as in sense 2. Cf. 
F. sinus, Sp. and It. seno.] 

+ 1 . A gulf or bay. Obs. rare. (Cf. SlNU 9 5.) 
159X Sylvester Du Barlas 1. iii. 98 Such is the German 
Sea, such Persian Sine, Such th‘ Indian Gulf. 1598 Ibid. 
ir. ii. 111. Colonies 94 Between the Iirythrean Sea, and Per- 
sian Sine. 

2 . Trig. One of the three fundamental trigono- 
metrical functions (cf. Tangent, Secant) : Origin- 
ally, the length of a straight line drawn from one 
end of a circular arc parallel to the tangent at the 
other end, and terminated by the radius ; in mod. 
use, the ratio of this line to the radius, or (equi- 
valently, as a function of an angle) the ratio of 
the side of a right-angled triangle opposite the 
given angle to the hypotenuse (the sine of an 
obtuse angle being numerically equal to that of its 
supplement). Abbrev. sin. 

For coversed, logarithmic, natural, subversed, and versed 
sines, see the adjs. 

*593 Fale Art of Dialling 60 This Table of Sines may 
seeme obscuie and hard to them who are not acquainted 
with Sinicall computation. 1662 Hobbes Seven Prob. Wks. 
1843 VII. 62 You take BR,.. which is the Sine of forty-five 
degrees. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. i. 123 [He could] Resolve by 
Signs and Tangents streight, If Bread or Butter wanted 
weight. 17x0 J. Harris Lex. Techn. II. s.v.. Sines on the 
Plant Scale, Gunter’s Scale, and almost all Scales have a 
Line, called the Line of Sines. 1738 Genii. Mag. VIII. xo/x 
The Sine of the visible Semidiameter of the Earth. 1774 
M. Mackenzie Maritime Sum, 63 The Sines of the Com- 
plement of the Altitude. 1833 Herschel Astron. v. 185 
The sines or tangents of such small arcs being proportional 
to the arcs themselves. 1847 Tennyson Princ. vi. 239 Of 
sine and arc, spheroid and azimuth. x88o Haugkton Phys. 
Geogi". iii. 155 note, This will convert all the periodic terms 
. . into the sums of sines and cosines of arcs, 
b Const, of an angle. 

1728 Pemberton Newton's Philos. 361 The sine of the 
angle of incidence Lears to the sine of the refracted angle a 
given proportion. 1823 Brooke Crystallogy. 206 The ana- 
logy between the sines of the angles of triangles, and the 
sides subtending those angles. 1859 Sabine m Man. Sci, 
Enq. 91 The intensity of the Earth’s magnetic force in 
diffeient localities is inversely as the sines of the angles of 
deflection. 1864 Bowen Logic xii. 407 The ratio of the 
sines of the angles of incidence and those of refraction is 
constant for the same medium. 
f 3 . Right sine , = prec, Obs. 

XS94 Blundevil Exerc. u. (1636) 103 Sinus complements, 
is the right Sine of that Aren which is the complement of 
the given Arke. 1396 W. Burrough Variation Compass 
B vb, Which is the seconds right signe of the semidiurnall 
arke. 17x5 tr. Gregory's Astron. (1726) II. 797 The Ratio 
between.. the Radius and the Right Sine of the Angle 
A SD. 1793 Hutton Math. Diet. II. 456/1. 

4 . attrib., as sine compass, complement , galvano- 
meter, - inductor , -integral, rhumb, -wave. 

*706 Phillips (ed. 6) s.v., Sine Complement of an Arch 
or Angle, is what that Arch or Angle wants of 00 Degrees 
[etc.]. X797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 6g3/x The extent 
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from 8 points to 3I points, tlie complement of the course 
on sine rhumbs. x8z8 Moore Pratt, Navig. 15 Sine 1 numbs, 
marked [SR), is a line ■which contains the logarithms of the 
natural sine of every point and quarter point of the Mai- 
iner’s Compass, figured from the left hand towards the light 
[etc 1. 1873 F J enmn Electr. 4 Magn. xiii. § 8 Sine galvano- 
meters can be easily made much more sensitive than tan- 
gent galvanometei s. 1879 Eneycl. Brit* VIII. 40/0 A is 
the fixed and B the suspended coil of the electrodynamo- 
meter, and S the sine-incluctor. Ibid. X. 52/1 The earnest 
forms of standard galvanometei weie the tangent and sine 
compasses invented by Pouillet. 1880 Ibid. XIII. 39/2 
These functions .. were styled the sine-integral and the 
cosine integtal. 

Sine, obs. f. Sign si. and v. ; var. of Sind v. 
Sineoal, obs. variant of SinioaIi a. 

Si necural, a. rare. [f. next + -al.] ‘Re- j 
lating to a sinecure.’ ' 

x8do Worcester (citing Eel. Rev.\. Hence in later Diets. 

Sinecure (sarnf kata), sl>. and a. Also 7 sine 
cura, 7-8 sine-enra, sine cure, sine-cure. [ad. 

L. sine curct in the phrase beneficium sine curd (see 
def.), from sine without, curd abl. sing, of cura 
care. F. sinicure is from Eng. In Scotland and 
America the first vowel is freq. pronounced short.] 

1 . An ecclesiastical benefice without cure of souls, 
a. 1662 Bagsiiaw in Acc. Baxter's Suspension 45 , 1 hope 

the Bishop will be so Charitable as to provide a Sine-Cura 
for him. 1676 Utrccn Parson's Counsellor (1681) 197 Par- 
sonages, Vicarages and Sine Cura’s. 1706 Phillips <ed. 6), 
Sine-Cura, or Sine-Cure, a Benefice wilhout Cure of Souls. 

j3. 1672 Marvell Reft. 1 ramp. 1. 8 He can not have de- 
served less than a Prebend for his first Book, a Sinc-cure for 
his second. 1700 Dry den Fables , Charac. Good Parson 71 
The publick fair..Wheie bishopricks and sine cures aie 
sold. 1748 Lind Lett. Rel. Navy 41757) III. 13 1 The Island 
has.. a chaplain ; but for some years past it has been made 1 
a Sine Cure. 1765 Blackstone Couim. 1. 386 When the 
clerk so presented is distinct from the vicar, the rectory thus 
veiled in him becomes what is called a sine-cure j because 1 
he hath no cuie of souls. 1830 Hr. M Aimm-AU Hist. Peace | 
v, iv. (1877) III. 241 This act abolished many ecclesiastical 
sinecures. 186a Goulburn Peis. Relig. iV. iv. (1873) 278 
The spirit of the age is to, . hate and abolish sinecures, 
f D. An income derived from such a benefice. 

1700 T. Brown tr. Fresny's Amusem. iii. Wks. 1709 III. 

1, 22 The Residentiary's Stalls, whose Owners made a Sine 
Cure of 400/. per Annum. 

2 . Any office or position which has no work or 
duties attached lo it, esp. one which yields some 
stipend or emolument. 

1676 Wycherley PI. Dealer v. i, Well a Widow, I see, is 
a kind of a sinecure. 1705 Hearne Collect. 26 Nov., He., 
makes y“ Place in a manner a sine-cure ; as most other 
Publick Readers do. 1766 Entice London IV. 368 The 
magistracy of the city of London have adopted this ward 
only as a sine cure for the senior alderman. 1800 Coi.quiioun 
Comm. Thames viii. 272 Many of the best institutions 
moulder into Sinecures, 1841 Miall in Nonconf. I, 553 If 
all men were under the influence of religion government 
would be a sinecure. 1883 ‘ E. Garrett At Any Cost vi, 
Grace’s duties were never oppressive, but on Sunday they 
were a sinecure. 

3 . attrib. or as adj. a. Of the nature of a sine- 
cure ; involving no duties or work. 

1761 Lo. Barrington in Ellis Orig, Lett. Ser. n, IV. 432, 

I never could myself understand the difference between a 
Pension and a Sinecure Place. *791 Newte Tour Eng. .J- 
Scot. 360 It was not Mr. Pultney's intention to erect a sine- 
cure place. 1810 Bbntham Packing (1821) 61 By means of 
sine-cures in general, and judicial sine-cure offices in par- 
ticular. 1861 Beresf. Hope Eng. Cathedr. igth C, 277, I 
must strongly plead for the simultaneous creation of a chap- 
ter however sinecure for the present. x868 J. H. Blunt 
Ref. Ch. Eng. I, sq Royal blood" seems to have been thought 
ample excuse for a complete sinecure life. 1889 Gretton 
Memory's Harkback 158 Martinsthorpe, a sinecure living, 
which consists of one ancient house and some half dozen 
occupants. 

b. Holding or enjoying a sinecure. 
x8xa L. Hunt in Examiner 12 Oct 643/1 The Courtiers, 
the Sinecure-men,., who grow rich from what empties our 
pockets. 1844 Stephen Comm. Laws Eng, 11. i. III. 76 A 
sinecure rector, or rector without cure of souls. 2871 M. 
Collins Marq. 4 Merck. II. v. 128 The little sinecute 
governess came face to face with her master. 

Hence BPneoure v. traits ., to appoint lo, place 
in, a sinecure (Ogilvie Suppl. 1S55); also Si-ne- 
eured ppl. a. 

183* Lincoln Herald 20 Nov. 4/3 Mr. Brougham, the 
Lord Chancellor’s sinecured brother. 

Srnecureship. rare. [f. Sinecure iA] A 
position or post of the nature of a sinecure. 

1.828 P. Cunningham N.S. Wales (ed. 3) II. 310 The cul- 
prit is merely sent back to a sinecuieship in a government 
gang. 

Si necurism. [f. Sinecure sb. + -isir. Cf. 
F . sindennsmei] The practice of holding or per- 
mitting sinecures; the prevalence of sinecures in 
the church or any other sphere of work. 

, i8i 7 Bentham Pari, Reform Introd. 233 In one point of 
view more nagiant is this abuse [non-attendance], even than 
smecumm, 1838 Goldw. Smith in Oxford Ess. 280 Such 
sinecunsm would, .be accompanied by an undue depression 
PYvm VJtl0 V l he w^mS staff. 1878 N. A mer. Rev. 
CXXV1. 224 The English universities have suffered deeply 
rrom.,clerjcis«i f celibacy, and sinecunsm. 

Si ne curia t. [f. as prec. + -ist. Cf. F. sind- 

curiste,} One who has or seeks a sinecure. 

18x7 W. Hone {title), The Sinecurist's Creed, Whosoever 
will he a Sinecurist [etc.l. 1843 Ln. Campbell Lives Chan- 
cellors jcvii, (1857) L 266 The Masters in Chancery were 
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considered overgrown and oppressive sinecurists. 1884 Law 
Times LXXVI1I. 9/1 What else is a ground landlord but a 
sinecurist quartered on the land. 

attrib. 1818 Bentiiam Ch. Eng., Calech, Exam. 306 The 
paisonages deserted by Sinecurist Incumbents. Ibid. 325. 

|| Sine die (ssi-n/ dsi •*). [L., sine without + did, 
abl. sing, of dies day.] Without any day being 
specified (for reassembling, resumption of busi- 
ness, trial of a person or cause, etc.) ; indefinitely. 

X631 in Birch Crt. ff Times Chas. I (1848) II. 125 My Lord 
of Salisbury’s cause is put off sine dxe. 1641 Sir E. Dering 
SJ>- on Rcltg* 9 Among all tlicse I obscive one, a very main 
one, to sleep sine die. a 1734 North Rxamen 1. ill. S 146 
(1740) 217 They seemed lo he theie, without J Sail or Iiial 
sine Die, 1771 Gihhon Lett. r8 Nov., If I hear that your 
journey to Denham is put off sine die , or to a lonij day, 1 
shall on Monday seL oft for London. 1803 Cutler in Life, 
etc, (1888) II. 118 At fifteen minutes aftei twelve at night, 
the House adjourned sine die. 184a Barham Ingol. Leg. 
Ser. 11. Si. Cuthbert vi, The file was postponed sine die. J 
1892 Nation 22 Dec. 466/1 The icosons given for taking a 
1 ecess instead of adjourning sine die ate extremely puerile | 
Sinegen, obs. form of Sin v. 

II Sine qua non (sai-ni' kw*» npn). Also S- | 
quA, [L,, sine wilhout + qua , abl. sing. fem. of 1 
qitl which (agieeing with causa ) 4 - non not. 

The Latin phrase, which is common in scholastic use, 
occurs in Boethius, and had its .source in Aristotelian ex- 
pressions. The coirusponding plural 'jj'hc quibus non has 
occasionally been employed.] , 

1 . With adjectival force : Indispensable, abso- 
lutely necessary or essential, a. Following upon 
a noun (orig. cause). 

[1588 Grtere Pcrimedes Wks, (Grosait) VII. 44 They pro- 
ceede not of necessitie, as causa sine qua non, hut as infec- 
tions that flowc from the abuse.] 16x3 in Birch Crt. <y Times 
fas. I <1848) I.378 He.. was in some sort as a cause sine 
qua non of their blood that were dead for the fact befpte 
him. 1678 Cud worth In tell. Syst. 1. iv. 382 Which kiutl 
of Philosopheis (snith he) do not seem tn me, to distinguish 
betwixt the True and Ptoper Cause of things, and the Cause 
Fine qua non. 11x734 North Examen hi. vii. g 64 (1740) 
550 The Pieliminary Article sine quit non, was that. .lie 
should suirender his Place of Recotder. [x8n J. Adams 
Wks. (1856) I. 673 They would not insist upon the fisheries 
or western lands as conditions sine quibus non of peace,] 
b. Used attiibutively. 

1798 M. G. Lewis in Lockhart Scott (1837) 1, ix. 291 A 
ghost or a witch is a sine qua non ingredient in all the 
dishes of which I mean to compose my hobgoblin repast. 
1840 De Quincey Style iv. (1860)312 Publication, .is a sine 

5 va non condition for the generation of literature. 1870 
. H. Newman Grant. A stent 1. iv. 39 Though nets of assent 
require previous acts of inference, they require them, not as 
adequate causes, but as sine quA non conditions. 

2 . Somebody or something indispensable. 

1602 Cecil Let. in Moryson It in. (16x7) 11. 221 You ore not 
the efficient cause or sine qua non. x6a» Mabhe tr. Ale- 
man's Guzman d'Alf.t. I. il, My mother agreed with her 
marriage-maker, her Stiff qua, non, . . to come one day thither 
to make merry. 1774 H. Walpole Lett. (1857) VI. xxi Re- 
1 member, a brother is the sine quA non of my reconciliation. 
1786 Ln. Kenyon in Brown’s Ckanc. Cases II, 46 Certainty 
of the property, though one of the sine quA nous, was want- 
ing. x8i4 Amtr. St* Papers, For. Relat. (1832) III. 709 It 
was a sine qua non that the Indians should be included in 
the pacification. 1833 ‘C. Bede’ Verdant Green 1. xviii, 
It seemed a sine qufl non with the gentlemen who superin- 
tended the training. 1883 Law Ref. 29 Chanc. Div. 285 
Every finding of fact that was a sine quA non of the judg- 
ment. 

b. pi. Breeches. (Cf. Indispensable sb. c.) 

1830 Smedley Frank Fairleigh xvii, Your.. negotiation 
with that raw-boned giant in the blue plush sine qua nous. 
Hence Sine-qua-nonical a., indispensable ; 
Sine-qua-no’nninesa, indispensability. 

1816 Moore Mem, (1853) H. 95 The shabbiness with which 
they are daily suirendering so many wise, indispensable, 
and sine-qufi-nonical measures to the bullies of Opposition. 
1834 Southey Doctor iii. (A. 1) 1. 20 Nature heiself shows us 
theutility, the importance, . . thesinequanonniness of pockets. 

II Sine quo non. Chiefly Sc. Law. [f. as prec., 
with the masc. quo (also pi. quibus) in place of 
the fem, qua.} Indispensable; also absol., an 
indispensable person, spec, a curator, trustee, etc,, 
appointed under this designation. 

1693 Stair Institutes (ed. 2) iv. xx. § 31 By a Quorum, or 
sine quibus non, in which ense though the Sine quibus non 
accept not,.. the Interdiction remains. 1763-8 Erskine 
/wj/# Law Scot. 1, vii. § 15 The concuirence of the number 
fixed for the quorum^ of which he who is sine quo non must 
be always one. x8xg Scott Let. in Lockhart (1837) IV. x. 
33 T Harper is a sine quo non. 1838 W. Bell Did. Law Scot. 
a 4| A curator sine quo non cannot act by himself. Ibid. 
918 By the death or non-acceptance of the sine quo non the 
nomination fads. 

t Sines. Obs. rare. In 5 s^nys, 6 sinnes. 
[a. OF. sines, also senes, ad. L. sent, the distrib. 
answering to sex six.] Two sixes in dicing. 

61450 Book ofBrome 16 Synys and Catyrlhat je haue 
<-***. JbM.,Tta > haue cast synys and trey, 1389 Na&iik 
M. Marprelate Wks. (Grosart) 1, 161 Their Dice are so cun- 
ninglie coggd : as though they cast Sinnes for the moste 
parte, yet they maie in the end with a tripsie Tray, carrie 
all awaie smoothe, , 

Sinesa-lary. nonce-word. [f. L. sine (as in 
sinecure) + Salary sb.} An office without pay. 

a 1843 Southey Life A. Bell (1844) I. 110 Some of these 
offices may have been Sinecures ; but. .none of them were 
Sinesal aides. 

Sines cri ptual, a. nonce-word. [Cf. prec. 
.and Scriptural a,] Not possessing the Scriptures. 


SINEW. 

1840 G. S. Fa her Christ's Disc. Capernaum 101 He places 
Ireneus and the contemporuiysincsci iptual nations an cut 11 e 
century later than that in which he was writing. 
Sinesian (sain/*Jl£n), a. [f. late I.. Svi-:v (see 
Sin,kan) + -ehk + -ian.] Of or pertaining to the 
Chinese and kindred tacts or to those putts of Asia 
inhabited by them. 

1899 Eng. Hist. Rev. Apr. vafi A remarkable fact in the 
hist,)! y of Sinesian civi Ir-cxtu mi. 1903 Atheuxum 16 bejit. 
361/2 Now, through Japan, the West lias made a definite 
breach in Sinesian 1 \clusivwiess. 

Sinoater, ol>s. iurm oi Sinister a, 
tSinet. Obs. Also 6 nynat, ay not, sonett. 
fa. OF. sine t, var. at signet Sit, -NET t/'.l A signet. 

c 1440 Gat a Rom. xlviii. 2x3 (Hail. MK.t, He npenid hit, 
& sawe perein letters .selid withe the si net <>f pt> Linpenuue 
1302 Cioseombe Chun/nv, .-lie. (Konnrset Kee. Sim:.) .'5 
A ryng of sylver and gylt and .1 synat of tylvet. J530 
I’alsgr. 18; Signet, a synet. 1354 Mai iiyn Dnvy {( .lin- 
den) 51 Tlier was a tmm..hangjd, man, and quartered, for 
conteiffeyting the quen senett. 

t Siuetli, adv., prep., and con/. Obs. In 5 
Benith, sinnoth, [app. an allot at ion ot t ethen 
SiTHEN.] Since adv., prep., and eonj. 

134a Hahml in Si. Papers Hen. VIII (1840) VIII. 7<4i, 
1 wrote to tlie satne. the lust or thinstaut ; and senitlt her is 
:vrivld.,the Turkci Aiuliasnidour. — - Ibid. IX. (H N-uith 
my last letters, .the coinniiug owt of Iiaibrunsvt hath hen 
hei divulgid. 1356 Anrelio /sab. (1608) Bij, Simieth 
that what soever lovctli well, t’.s nevet lefte of the mil nr hie 
Sinetic (sinedik), a. [\ar. oi Sinitic h.J 
Chimsc. 

1893 R, Wn son tr. Figuier's Human Race 2 j$ We shall 
.separate it into tinco liram lies— the HyjterlMtreaiqlhe Mon- 
golian, and the .Sinctii la am he-. < 1898 JUqckii’Wtf » Mug. 
jail. 144 Their low foieheads, leering Siuetli eyes, tlie It w d 
lips and heavy hair. 

t Smeti’tular, cr. Obs. ff. I.. sine without \ 
titul-us title.] W illioui n title tior onlniation). 

164a Jem. Taylor lipisr. (1647) 183 'i'lmt derire of dial- 
cedon against Sinetitnlai ordinations. 

Sinew (shin/), sb. Forms : n. 1 pi, eeomrwa, 
BQOii(o)’w-e, 2 seonewe, 3 floii(u)we, 3 4sonuo, 
3-7 Benowo, 4-5 zonow, 5 fi senew ; 4-6 Henow, 
-owe, 5-6 senou ; (1 senaw. ft. 1 sionwo, ninwo, 
Binti(w)-, 4-7 sinowo (f» einn-), 5- sinew, (1-7 
sinue (6 sirtnue) ; I, 4 -7 synewe (7 synn-), 4-6 
synew (5 oynew, 6 syneu) ; 4 nynue, 4 5 
syn(u)we (5 aynwe), 5 synu, oynu. y. 4 
aynogbe, 4, 6 synou, 5 synnou, 5-7 synnow 
(5 oynow-) ; 4 Binoxi, 5-7 Binow-, 6-8 sinnow, 
5 , Sc. (and north.) fi (g) senou, 6 aennon, 9 
sennen; 5-6 senown. (5 Bennoun, -own); 0 
syrtnoun, 9 sinnon, sinnen (sinner). [OK. 
seon(o)we, sionwe, etc., oblique forms from the 
nom. sionu, sinu : see Sine sbP- The w of the 
stem also appears in OIIG. senewa, senuwa, 
senwe, etc., and in MDu. seneive, sem/uv (Du. 
zemtw). With the Sc. and northern forms in -n cf. 
j ininnon for Minnow and ialloun for Tallow.] 

1 . Anat. A strong fibrous cord serving to con- 
nect a muscle with a bone or other part ; a tendon. 
Also in fig. context (quot. 1560). 

n. Beowulf 8x7 Seonowe otispiungon, bunton haii-lttraii, 
c 1000 Saxon Leethd. III. 48 Seonuw.i [syudj furt*»x«*ii« K 
8a tan scrinceS up. a 1200 AY. Mai her. 7 Ant |>eimr iLhntie 
tellen, hwen |>u al to tonen art,, .alle (due Suoiieueu. c *205 
Lav. 6498 pat deor..forhat him pa breste, lianand bas« mi- 
I wen. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg, 1. 173 pere nas no flescli hi*lt*tu d 
I bote senue and bare bon. c X380 Wyclik Set. Il "kt. II. at 
1 Darali tikes, .mai not ri^tli move per partis for feblencuc of 
per senewis. 6x400 Desir. Troy 8794 The bavme..l>xc , t 
thurqh the bones and the big senowis. 14.. Metr, Voc. 111 
Wr.-\V nicker 627 Nonius, renew. 61450 Merlin xx. 31.7 
Grete and lene and full of veyncs and of sene wt s. a 23*9 
Skelton P. Sparowe 46 Wherewith my handes I wrangv, 
That my senaws cracked. 2347 lloomiE lb era. Health x. 
xo b. A senowe the whyche doth growe out of the myddlv 
of the spoudyls. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 101 'J «» 
sende their ayde against the Turke. . were to unarme them 
selves and to cut their owne senewes. 

fi- a xoao Andreas 1423 Nu sint sionwe toslowen. c xooo 
Saxon Lecchd. II. 282 On pa satan sinua & aswoUenan.. 
hin-l on gate tyrdelu. Ibid. 328 fiif sinwe syn fbreorfene, 
nini reinvyrmas [etc.], a 1300 Cursor M . 394 1 pemaKter sinu 
of his the. Ibid . 3944 O sinnu etes ncuer juu. c 1305 St, 
Christopher 194 in E. E. P. (1862) 65 Hire lyrnes huistc.. 
Necke & synuen & oper ek. 138a Wvcup Gen. xxxii .>3 
He towchule the synwe ofhis hip. a 1400-30 SU\kh. Med. 
MS. 97 To stawnche blod of weyne or of .symiu e. 61430 
Two Cookery Bks. 53 Take fayre Buttes ol I'oike.Ttft 
dene pyke a-way pe bonys & )>e Syncwes. e 1440 /’romp. 
Pan>. 78/x Cynew,..of armys, or leggys, nervus. igu 
R. Scot Discav. IVitchcr. in- vi. 37 A spirit hath im fledi. 
hones, nor sinewes. x6ox Holland Pliny 1 1. 16? 'I he oil or 
ointment . , is comfortable to the sinues. 1658 A. Fox Wur/t,' 
Surg. 1. iii. it It bappeneth . . that thiough thi-. nrcdlesv 
stitching of the sinews, is caused the running or sinews. 
1727-46 Ihomson Summer 307 While his big smew# full of 
spirits swell. 1771 Smolliit Humph. Cl. (1815) 215 You 
cannot conceive, .how it liiat es every sinew of the liuiuau 
name. 1810 Scot t Lady of L. m. xiii, Such cause of haste 
rhme active sinews never braced, 1865 Skki.kv A, ce Homo 
sinews’ 8 33 N ° 0ne *I uest,oned the stoutness of Samson’s 

y. 6x340 Hampole Pr. Cohsc. 1917 Iika vayn and ilka 
synoghe and luh. c 1423 tr. A rdenigs 1 rent, fistula, etc. 
39 pe inoupe of pe lure wip pe lacertes and pe synowee 
was vtterly gnawen away. 1483 Cath. Angl. 3 4 */x With 
owtyn bynows, entrant. 2535 Covbrdale Rzek. xxxvii. 6, 
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SINEWY. 


I wil geue you synowes, & make flesh growe vpon you. 1577 
13. Googe I lore shack's Hush, in. (1586) 126 His thlghes full 
of synowes, and his legs well kuitLe. 1604 Breton Pas- 
sionate Shcph. Wks. (Gi osart) I. 7/a Each Sinow, Limme 
and loynt, Pci feet shape in ciiery point. 1611 Cotgr., Nerf, 
a Synnow. 

8. C137S Sc. Leg. Saints vii. (James the Less) 631 His 
senownys hat drawyu ware to-gyddyre, lousyt rycht j>arc. 
1470 Henry IValla.ee v. 297 His nouch sennownnis he cuttyt 
all atanys. c 1500 Kennedik Passion of Christ 450 All his 
body Jmi fiet. Saris his senonis. 155a Lyndlsay Jlonarche 
4921 (juhen that cald humour dounwart dois pi oceid, I11 Sen- 
ownis it causis Arthetica. 1596 Dalkymple tr .Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. I. v. 287 Vanes, synnoums, banes. 1829 Brocket t N.C. 
O' toss, (ed. 2), Sintton, for sinew. 1894 Heslop Northumbtd. 
Gloss. 6t6 He cut yen o' the senons o’ his leg wi’ the adge. 

b. A tendon taken out of an animal body and 
used for some ptttpose, esp. for binding or tying 
with ; hence, f a snare ; a string in a musical 
instrument. 

a 1300 Cursor HI. 719s Wit seuen sinous wa sa me band, I 
tint mystrenth. c 1388 Wyclir Judges xn. 7 Seuene coordis 
of senowis. a 1400 Pryiner (1891) 82 Thou settest my foot 
in a synewc [L, in nervo). 1535 Coverdale Judges xvi. 7 
Samson sayde vnto her : Yf I were bounde with seuen loapes 
of flesh senowes, which aie not yetdryedvp, I shulcle be 
weake, and as another man. 1555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 93 
They tlnust the synew within the shcethe therof. 1391 Syl- 
vester Du Bartas 1. v. 513 Th' inchanting sinnewes of his 
Instrument. 1833 Longf. Hiawatha Hi. 77 His linden ciadle, 

. . Safely bound with reindeer sinews. 1873 Bancroft Native 
Races Pacific St. 1. 56 A sling 01 net made of woven sinews, 
f c. transf. A rib in a leaf. Obs. rare. 

1351 Turner Herbal t. Bj, Whose leues are..moie depe 
cut in, towaidc the synowo that gocth thorow the myd 
lefe. 1378 Lyte Dodoens 231 The steinmes whereof, with 
the synowes of the leaves.., are all redde. 2383 [see Nerve 
sb. 6 a], 

d. In sing., as a substance or mateiial. 

1823 J. Neat. Bra, Jonathan 1. 268 He appealed powerful 
enough to crush the hoy— sinew and bone. *843 Darwin 
Voy. Nat. vi. (1879) 1x8 The tassels had been fastened by 
split sinew. 

f 2 . A nctve. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. tit. xvii. (1495) 62 The 
synewe that hyghle neruus obticus, an holow sinew, is 
liidde in the vtter parlye of the biaync. c 1400 Lan fane's 
Cirurg, 34 From j>e biayn conicn .vij. poire cordes, & |>ei 
ben depict sensible senewis. 1343 Raynold Byrth Man- 
kynde 1. x, The brayne, of whom all the sinewes take their 
originall. 1578 Banister Hist. Man 1 No poition of 
sinewes, which are the immediate 01 gans of sence, is 111 llieir 
[bones] substaunoc disseminated. 1612 Woodali .Surg. Mate 
Wks. (1633) 8(5 When . . the Mai row of the back hone is lieu t, 
theic followeth the lcsolution of the sinewes (which bin- 
dereth the function of the sense and motion), xfizi Bur tun 
Anat. Mel. 1. i. H. iii, Nerves or Sinews, are Membiaiies 
without, and full of Mariow within. 

3 . Chiefly pi. St length, energy, force. 

1560 Daus ti. Sleidane's Comm. 393 b, For this intent , 
y l ther should no sinewes nor foice at all be lefte in all Ger- 
many. c 1393 Caiiew in G. G. Smith Elk. Crit, Ess. (1904) 

II. 292 The ltalyan is pleasante but without synewes, as to 
stillye fleeting water. 1617 Moryson It in. m. 194 His au- 
thentic hath no sinews. 1722 W01 laston Relig. Nat. hi. 49 
That they may not be ignoi ant., what it is that gives sinews 
to an inference, and makes it just. 1836 Froude Hist, Eng. 

III. 61 He should find . . that their arms had not wholly lost 
their ancient sinew. 1878 Morley Carlyle 173 It [Carlylism] 
is Byronism with thew and sinew. 

4 . The main strength, mainstay, or chief sup- 
porting force, ^something. 

The plural has been more fi eq. employed than the sing. 
sing. 1379 North Plutarch , Cteomenes (1896) V. 223 Tie 
that sayed first, that Money was the sinewe of all thinges, 
spoke it chiefly in my opinion, in respect of the waires. 
1389 P as f nil's Return B, Bursting the sinew of peoples 
obedience. x6o6 Shaics. Tr. k Cr. I. iii. 143 The great 
Achilles, whom Opinion crownes, The sinew, and the fore- 
hand of our Hoste, 1684 Bp. Burnet tr. Utopia 151 There 
must follow upon it a dissolution of all Justice, which is the 
chief Sinew of Sodety. 1721 Ramsay Prospect of Plenty 
2x0 Thou nervous sinnow of bailh war and law! 1880 
Christian World 137 The advanced Liberals, .supply the 
bone, the sinew, the muscle, and the fighting pov\ er of the 
party. 

plur. 1387 Fleming Coitliu. llolinshed III, 343/2 A roan 
may well saie, that chiualrie is the fundation and sinewes of 
a commonweale. 1600 Holland Livy vxi. xxxix. 277 The 
principal! authors of the mutinie, who were the sinewes and 
strength theieof. 1624 Bedell Lett. vi. 104 Take away 
these words, and the sinewes of the_ sentence are cuL 1691 
Hartcufpe Virtues p. xiv, The Principles of Irreligion do 
unjoynt the Sinews of all Government. 1760 Johnson 
Idler No. g6 p 4 Indolence and effeminacy .relaxed the 
sinews of his resolution. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rout. 
Forest i, The time may come.. when death shall dissolve 
the sinews of Avarice. x8x8 Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) I. 
232 Whenever he thought fit to exert the sinews of his pre- 
rogative. 1837 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art 23 The discipline of 
the masses has hitherto knit the sinews of battle. 1870 J. 
Brucf. Life Gideon xi. 197 It is pre-eminently practical as 
touching the very soul and sinews of our faith. 

b. In phr. the sinews of war, i.e. money. + Also 
in sing. (quol. 1598). 

After L. uervt belli pecunia (Cicero Phil. v. ii. 3). 
c 1330 Disc. Common Went Eng. (1893) 87 These coins 
and treasures be not with out cause called of wise men . 
The senowes of warre. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 
272 The Duke of Saxon, although he wanted the Senewes 
of warre, yet . he battred Gemund. 1398 Barret Thear . 
IVarres 120 His Indian fleet bringing the sinew of his 
warres. 1621 Bkathwait Nat. Embassie (1877) 130 We 
suipasse their state, In power, in riches, sinewes of sharpe 
warre. 1668 Dryden Even. Love m. i, If you had the 
sinews of war, I am sure you would be flying out. 1731 
Narr. Il.M.S, Wager 5 That part of the World, from 


whence their immense Wealth, the Sinews of War, is chiefly 
derived. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) II. viii. 87 Tbeie 
was one possible, .method of obtaining the sinews of war — 
the convocation of parliament. 1874 Burnand My Time v. 
3g As to the sinews of war, iiad he not already provided for 
the improbable adversities of the future? 

5. Comb. a. In terms denoting contraction or 
strain of the sinews, as sinew-bound, -grown, 
-shiitnk(en), -strained. 

1603 Florzo Montaigne 11. viii. (1632) 2x4 An old, crazed, 
sinnow shronken, and nigh dead fathei, 1645 Daniel 
Poems Wks. (Grosart) II. 23 My Sober Muse can say how 
it did wound My Sinnew-bound Vnusefull Members. 1654 

H. L’Estrange Chas. I (1635) 103 The King.. was sinew- 
shrunk, and wanted money the sinews of war. 1686 Load, 
Gas. No. 2163/4 A biown bay Mare.., Sinew-s train’d on 
the near Leg before. 1703 Ibid. No. 4125/4 He is a little 
Sinew-stram'd of the inside of the off Foot hefore. 1828 
Carr Craven Gloss., Sinner-grown, having a contraction in 
the sinews, of which sinner is a corruption. 

b. Miscellaneous, as sinew-backing, - bruise , 
-corded, -shrinking, -singer ; sinew-water, syn- 
ovia, joint-oil. 

1398 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. i. ui. Furies 173 The 
sinew-shrinking Dead-laughing Apiuni. Ibid. u. ii. iv. 
Colu nines 717 The Guide of supplest fingers On (living- 
dumb, dead-speaking) sinnew-singers. 1399 A. M. tr. Gabel- 
houer's Bk. Phys. 312/1 These Playsteres cure all woundes, 
whether they do thruste, or cut, yea and althoughe the 
very sinnuewater did issue therout. 1658 A. Fox tVilrtz' 
Surg. 1, vi. 26 That corrosive .. resisteili forcibly the sinew- 
water, called the joynt-water. 1723 Fam. Diet. s.v. Horse- 
feeder, Strains, Over-Reaches, Smew-Bruises, and the like. 
1847 Tennyson Prittc. v. 324 Supple, sinew-corded, apt at 
arms. 1896 Guinnell Story Indian 151 The nocks were 
cut, and the sinew backing applied. 

Sinew (si*ni«), v. [f. picc.] 

1. trans. To run through, tie together, cover over 
with, or as with, sinews, rare. 

159a Nasiie P. Pent Esse 13 Her giay hi east, and her 
speckled side sayles, ail sinnowed with sifuer qutlles. 1596 
Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 11. vi. gi So shall thou sinow both these 
Laqds togethet. 1607 Markham Caval. vz. (1617) 53 After 
the tiec is sinevvd, you shall then glew strong canuase all 
ouer the wood also. 

2. To supply with sinews ; to strengthen as by 
sinews ; to nerve, harden. Chiefly fig. 

a 16x4 Donne Bia6avaros (i648) 86 Out of a duty to Sinew 
and stiengthen . . the Doctrine of our Blessed Saviour. 1625 
— Serin, j Apr. 6 Thy Almigbtie A> me, siuewed euen with 
thine owne indignation. 1643 Sfinkes Seim. Oxfoul 
it) Apr. C 3 b, The kingdomc being sinewed and fleshL with 
the addition of so much new sticngth and foice, flourisheih. 
17x8 D'Uhiev Gieciait Heroine v. i, My Clmdoi's, and 
Cloiona’s Wrongs,,. sinew my old Flesh. 1766 Goldsm 
Vic. W. xxvii, We should then find that creatures, now 
' ■k , pf: ‘.•V \ if properly ttealcd.seive 

-i :i ■ ‘ii .. ig-i. 1852 CuuiObS Lazatus 

R:. j i Ci. -• i-. 1 .- nnc thing to nerve and 

sinew it. ”1879 Todhun’ilr Ahcsin 14 Sinew thy heart to 
hear ; for death is dreadful. 1891 F. Tlnnyson Poems 480 
Such might Sinews old custom- 

Sinewed (srniwd), ppl. a. Also 8 sinnowed. 
a Sinew sb. or vi] 

I. Having sinews of a specified kind. 

1588 ICyd Househ, Phil. Wks. (1901)239 A youth.. well 
proportioned, tough sinewed, and of a strong constitution. 
a 1700 Dryden (JT), Strong sinew'd was the youth, and big 
of uone. 

2. Strengthened with sinews; stiong, firm, vigoi- 
ous, powerful, sinewy. 

1604 Drayton Owle 1250 The great Eagle.. Whose sin- 
ewed wings.. Beat the thin air. 1644 Bulwer Chiron. 5 
This strengthens Speech with nerves and the sinewed cords 
of twisted Reason, c 1720 Tick ell Ode to Earl of Sunder- 
land iii, The flower of chivalry, who diew With sinew'd 
arm the stubborn yew. 1894 Whitby Mary Fenwick's 
Daughter III. 82 Five feet eight of sinewed stature. 

+ 3. Sealed in the sinews. Obs.~' 
x6ox Chester Love's Martyr, etc, ( 1878 ) 83 Tis good for 
sinewed aches. 

Si ‘newer, rare. [f. Sinew v.] A strengthened 

1810 A. Wilson Poems % Lit. Prose (1876) II. 332 Toil, 
blest smewer of the poor. 

Si'newiness. rare— 1 , [f. Sinewy a. + -ness.] 
The character, stale, or quality of being sinewy. 

1727 Bailey (vol. II.), Nervousness, fulness of Nerves, 
sinewiness, Stiength, &.c. 

f Srnewisli, a. Obs. rare. Also 6 synow- 
ysshe, sinuishe, [f. Sinew sb. + -is 11 *.] Pertain- 
ing to the sinews ; having sinews ; sinewy. 

1330 Palsgr. 324/1 Synowysshe, beiongynge to ones syn- 
ouse, arteriaue. 1586 Hooker Hist , It el. 11, xxiv. in 
llolinshed, His JHugh de Lacy’s] neck was short, and his 
bodie. .sine wish. 1397 A. M. tr. Guillemeau’s Er. Chirurg, 

2 b/x The sinuishe panes of the boddye. 

+ Si uewize, v. Obs.~ l [f. Sinew v. + -ize.] 
trans. To furnish with sinews. 

1399 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. m. i[iij, Such an 
Anotomie of Witte, so Sinewiz’d and ArteriVd, that ’tis the 
goodliest Modell of pleasure that euer was, to bebolde. 

Si newless, a. Also 6 sinewe-, 7 sin(n)ew- 
lesse. [f. Sinew sb. + -less.] 

1. Destitute of sinews. 

1332 Huloet, Sinewelesse, or hauing no sinewes. 1767 
S. Paterson Another Trav. I. 245 That were to make 
headless trunks, and sinewless arms. *798 W. Taylor in 
Monthly Rev. XXV. 513 The Farnesian Hercules, so 
muscular before, so sinewless behind. *813 Byron Hebrew 
Melodies, Saul i, His foot, in bony whiteness, glitter’d 
there, Shrunken and sinewless. 

2. Lacking vigoui ; feeble, weak, poweiless. 


1 1644 [II. Parker] Jus Pipuli 44 Regiment in the first 

ages was rather too milde and sinewlesse than 100 violent 
and rigoious. 1636 Aitif. Ilandsom. 193 All that ever was 
said against these Helps of beauty, seems to many wise 
women . . weak and sinnewlesse. 1829 K. H. Digby Broad- 
stone of Houour r. Godefridus 294 The arms which once 
slew tne Nemaean lion may become sinewless. 1869 J. 
Ker Serin. (1874) I. 63 A weak sinewless Christianity. 
1872 S. Mostyn Perplevity I. viii. 145 Look at those 
hands; they are white, thin, sinewless. 

Sinewous (si ni«os', a. Also 5 synew-, 7 
sinnew-, 8 sineuous. [f. Sinew sb. + -ous.J 
Sinewy ; also Jig., strenuous, vigorous. 

In quot. 1745 peih. intended for synovial. 

1495 Ti •evisa's De P. R, v. xxv. 134 The neeke is synew- 
ous to make wylfuil ineuynge. 1586 Hooklr Hist, Del. 
11. x. in llolinshed \ His aimes and other Jims mo le sinewous 
than fleshie. 1663 in Kendall Tran els (1809) I. xii. 143 
Eriors coriupt, by sinnewous dispute, He did oppugne and 
clearly them confute. 1743 Eliza Heywood Female Sped 
I If. 298 They [«?. snails] are . . furnished with a sineuous 
juice, which, distilling from their pores, becomes a haid 
consistence. i86x Lytton & Fane Tannhduser 13 Men, 
who. scann’d His sinewous frame, compact of pliant power. 

Sinewy (si-niwi), a. Also a. 4 senewy ; 5 syn- 
nevy, 7 synewy, -ie ; 6 sinnewie, sinewye, 6-7 
sinewie, 7 -ewey. J3. 5 senowy; synnowy, 
5, 7 syxtowy (6 -owie) ; 6 sinnowy, 7 -ie, 6-7 
sinowie, -owy (6 -owye). [f. .Sinew sb. + -y. Cf. 
Du, senuwig, G. sehnig (+ senich, synnig).] 

+ 1. Made of sinews. Obs. rare ~ l . 

1382 Wyclik Judges xvi. 7 If with seuen senewy [L. iter, 
viceis ] coordis. . Y were boundun, Y slial be feblo other 
men. 

2 . Furnished with, full of, sinews. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R : v. xxv. (Bodl. MS.), The 
nekke..[is] senewy to make wilful! meuyng. a 1425 ti. 
Ardcine’s Ttcat. Fistula, etc. 85 |lc face and |>e leggez, 
and synowyplacez and bony. 1363 I’. Gai.e Anlidd.it. 
32 It. .helpetn the shiowye paites. 1376 Tuhberv, V client 
, 233 The sides of the dogges bulke, or vpon his thighes, or 
1 sui-he sinewye places. 1603 J. Davies (Heief) Mictocos. 
Wks. (Grosart) I. 24/1 For in the sinewes .This pow’r is 
plac'd, or in the Synewy skin. 1633 P. Flltcuer Purple 
Islandn. xx. note, The flesbie panmeie is a membrane very 
thick, sinewy, woven in with little veins. 1723 Fam. Diet. 
s.v. Embtocation, Nothing is more poweiful to icmove 
obstinate Swellings in the sinewy Paits. 1885 Wheie 
Chineses Ih ire 186 The only meat he could find to opei.ite 
on was pai t of an awfully sinewy kg of beef. 

Comb. 1844 H. SiEi’tiEKS Bh. Farm \l. 216 The usual 
puce received fur lean_, stringy-fleslied, sinewy-legged fowls, 
is far fiom remunerative. 

3 . Having sltong, well-developed, or prominent 
sinews. 

Usually implying sLiengtli, but sometimes leanness. 

1422 tr. Setreta .Sonet., Priv. Ptiv. 226 Who-so lialh the 
fete well shappyn, grete toes and synnowy, sholde bene 
.stronge and hardy, c 1440 Polled, on II mb. iv. 704 1 he 
thies sad do and senowy, not to side. 1386 Mauiuwe sst 
I l't. Turnbull. II. i, Uis aimes and fingus long ami sitlowy. 
j 1606 Shaks, Tr. .S- Cr. 11. iii. 259 [Let] Bull-bearing Milo 
, iiis addition yei Ide Tu sinuowic Aiax. 1667 Phil. Trans. 
j II. 567 Those [whales] have gteat tooth., and are very 
1 sinewy. 1723 Pore Odyss. v. 581 Fainting as he touch’d 
the shore, fie diopt his sinewy arms, X817 Shelley Rev, 
Islam z.xiii. 7 The vast bird would,.. with his sinewy neck, 
Dissolve in sudden shock those linked rings. >835 Moti i.y 
Dutch Rep. \r. vii, In person, Change was above the middle 
height, perfectly well made and sinewy. i88z Si.ncr. Bal- 
lantine Exper. xxiii. 227 He was a sinewy little fellow. 

transf. 1656 HevlzN Sunt. France 171 The Gates are very 
large and strong, as well in the sinewie composition of them- 
| selves, as in the addition of the Drawbridge. 

I b, transf. Of qualities, attributes, etc. : Derived 
from the possession of (strong) sinews ; having the 
strength characteristic of sinews. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 308 As motion and long during 
action tyres The sinnowy vigour of the trauailer. 1602 
Marston Ant. f( Mel. Pro!., Oh ! that our Muse Had those 
abstruse and synowy faculties. 1641 Milton Animadv. 
Wks. 1851 III. 186 Kven this veine of laughing.. hath oft- 
times a strong and sinewy force in teaching and confuting, 
1784 Cowpbh Task v. 288 When at length mankind Hail 
reach'd the sinewy firmness of their youth. x8xo Scott 
Lady of Lake 1. xxviii, Few weie the arms whose sinewy 
stiength Sufficed to stietch it forth at length. 1873 ‘ Ouida’ 
Pascarel I. 7 Men were glad with the same sinewy foice. . 
as made them in other times laborious. 

c. Of language, writings, arguments, etc. (Cf. 
Nervous a. 3.) 

1600 E. Blount tr. Conedaggio A2A faithfull, elegant, 
sinewie, and well digested historic, 1641 J. Jackson True 
Evang. T. iii. 194 Nervous and sinewy Arguments. 17x8 
Fiee-thinker No. 18 The Latin Tongue has something 
Masculine, and Sinewy. 1863 Sat. Rev. 284 An out-of-door 
life encourages and pioduces a stiaight for ward, intelligible, 
sinewy style. _ 1883 Mauch._ Exam. 18 Mar. 3/3 His nei- 
vous sinewy literary style will not be ihi own away. 

d. Similaily of speakers and writers. 

1398 Sylvester Du Bat las 11. ii. n, Babylon 605 Caesar, 
who knowes as well to write, as war. The Sinnewie 
Salust. 1644 Bulwer Chirol. 162 Thus the sinewie Epi- 
grammatist. 

4:. Of the natuie of sinews ; tough, stimgy. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 32 They [the muscles] are 
sinewie and broad in their begynning. 1394 T. B. La Pn- 
mand. Fr. Acad. 11. Ep. to Rdr., Being dtspeised into the 
muscles and skinne by meanes of certaine smowie threedes 
concurring in manner of a net. 1612 Woodall Surg. Mate 
Wks. (1633) 93 Sinowie Ligaments bruised and broken. 
at 63* Donne Poems (1650) 49 For if sinewie thred my 
braine lets fall Through every part. 1909 Patterson Grip 
of the Nyila 247 Tied up with bands of sinewy tree-bark. 
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f 5. Sitting with sinews. Obs. rare, 
la 1593 Maklowe Hero Leander i. 371 All deepe en- 
rag'd, his sinowie bow he bent. 1624 Quarles Job M infant 
xv, The sinewy Bow, and deadly-headed Launce, Snail 
breake in shuters. 1659 Lovelace Poems {1864) 342 So by 
the sinewy lyre now strook we see Into soft calms all storm 
of poesie. 

Sinewy, obs. variant of Senvy. 

*p Siney, obs. form of send Senna. 

1580 Hollyband Trees. Fr. Tong, Vn petit arbra diet 
Baguenandier, a tree called Siney. 

Sinful (srnfiil), a. and sb. Forms : 1 synn-, 1-6 
syn- (5 cjm-), 4-6 synne- ; 2-3 sun-, 3 sune- ; 
2-3 sen-, 4 zen- ; 3- sin- (3 sinn-, 6 sinne-) ; 
also 1-6 -full, 3 -null, 3-4 -fol, -uol. [f. Sin sb. + 
-FUi/. Cf. ON", and Icel. syndafullr (Norw, and 
S\v. syndfitll , Da. syndefuld ).] 

1 . Of persons, etc. : Full of sin; wicked, corrupt. 
c 825- [see b and cj. c 950 Lindt's/. Gasp. Luke v. 8 Jeong 
from me, foiSon monn synnfull Am. 971 Blickl. Horn. 43 pa 
jareoivas sceol an synnfullum manttum eadmodlice taecan. 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 149 pjs is alle sunfulle roonne leddie. 
c raoo Ormin 12048 Nohht ne waere he panne Godd Acc siim- 
full mann & wrecche. c *250 Kent. Semi. 31 in 0 . E. Misc , 
Se leprus signefiep po sennulle men. a *300 Cursor M. 
0050 Es nan sinfuller pan i. 13519 Gower Praise of Peace 43 
This sinful world was al paiene tho. C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
xv. 70 pai call vs synfult and wikked. c *440 Prosup. Parv. 
78/1 Cynfulle, . .peccosits. *500-20 Dunbar Peemsxc. 7 We 
synfull folk sulde be more deligent. 1526 Tindale Romans 
viii, 3 In the similitude of synfull flesshe. a 15B6 Sidney 
Ps, 1. iv, They that sinne in sinfull breast do cherish. *66a 
Stilungfu Orig, Sacrx in. iv. 5 To execute hU justice 
upon the sinful World. *671 Milton P.R. i. 162 His weak- 
ness shall o’ercome Satanic strength.., and mass of sinful 
flesh. 1781 Cowfer Truth 383 What is man? Sinful and 
weak, in ev'ry sense a wretch. 1849 James Woodman ii, 
You will not find it in this sinful world. 

"b. absol. in pi. (with or without the). 
c8i$ Vesp. Psalter ix. 18 BiotS jjecerde 3a synfullan in 
helle. C950 Lindisf. Gosfi. Mark ti. 16 He aet. .mid synn- 
fullum & basrsynnfgu m. cttjS Lamb. Horn. 95 He nalde 
mid his to-cume pa sunfullen fordemen. <11240 Lofsong in 
0 . E. Horn. I. 209 purnh al pet 3u tawhtest and poleaest 
for sunfule in eorSe. *3.. Cursor M. 104 (Gatt), Scbo.. 
rayses pe sinful quen pai fall. 1377 Langl. P. PI. 15, xix. 
22 Synful aren solaced &saued bi pat name. 1624 Fletcher 
Wife for a Month iv. v, Shame attend the sinful, I know 
my innocence. 

c. absol. in sing. + Also with a, a sinful person. 
c 825 Vesp. Psalter cxxxix. 4 Hald mec, dryhlen, of honda 
synfulles. 971 Blickl '. Horn. 61 ponne se synnfulla, .his lif 
geendap, c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 85 pe prost pet seal among 
cristene monkun pene sunfulle of sunne clensen. c 1275 On 
Serving Christ 35 in 0 . E. Misc., per is pe sunfulle vnsofte 
to beon Hwer he not no wey fyr for to fleon. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 13978 A seli sinful was sco pis. X340 Ayenb. go To wende 
pane zenuolle and connynge an speches. c 1400 Pol. Poems 
(Rolls) 1. 317 Christ suffered a sinful to kisse his fete. 

2 . Of acts, etc. : Involving sin ; characterized 
or marked by sin. 

c *200 Obmin 4182 Fra stnnfull word & werre, Fra sinnful 
pohht & wille. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8357 Help hom & 
vorjif hom pulke suuuol dede. a 1340 Ham pole Psalter 
xvii, 49 pai ere eldid, bat is in p&ire aid synful lyf. 1390 
Gower Cottf. I. 365 For certein Somme of gold 


[they] 


Sinfulness (si-tiffilnes). Also 5 synfullnes, 
5-6 -l'ulnesse. [f. Sinful a. + -nesb.] 'Hie slate 
or character of being sinful ; wickedness, iniquity . 

14. . in Twiddle's Vis. (1843) 14B Of my wrecked synfutl- 
nes 'To gyff me gi ace. e *440 Ptomp. Part'. 456/1 Synful- 
nesse, peccabilita s, viciositas. 1530 Pa.lsgr. 270/3 Syniul- 
nesse, maluaiic. 1653 H. Monn Anted. Ath. \. t. § 2 By 
reason of the Sinfulness and Corruption of their Natures. 


acorden That thilkejborrible sinfull dede As soiled was. 1535 
Coverdale Wisd. iii. 13 Blessed is. ,y> baren & vndefyled, 
which hath not knowne the synfull bedd. 155a Abp. 
Hamilton Catech. (1884) 4 It is..ane synfull and ane damn- 
abil thing, <r*6oo Shaks. Satin, cih, Were it not sinfull then 
striuingto mend, To marre thesubiect that before was well? 
1849 Roberts Clanns Bibl. 160 notwithstanding all Davids 
Piety and integrity he was overtaken with many sinfull fail- 
ings. 174a C. Wesley * God of all power 1 iv, Purge me 
from every sinful blot... Cleanse me from every sinful 
thought. *835 J. H. Newman Par, Sernt. (1837) I.8L 4® 
Like that bad prophet at Bethel . .while he sat at his sinful 
meat. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt (1868) 25 But many sinful 
things were highly agreeable to her. 

b. Highly reprehensible. 

*863 T. G. Shaw Wine 33 He considered it 'sinful ’ to 
expend 10/6 on a bottle of any wine. 

Hence + Biufathead, sinfulness. Obs. 

£i2|o Gen. Sr Ex. 180 Wilde der..pine man wi3 sorwe 
and dred, And don hem monen his smfulhed. a 1400 St. 
Bernard 541 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1878) 50 For I knowe 
my sunfofhede Bope in word, poutjt and dede. 

Sinfully (srnfuti), adv. Foims : (see quots.). 
[f. yiNFUL a. + -LT 2. ] 

1. In a sinful manner ; wickedly, iniquitonsly. 

a. c raoo O rmin 16155 Folic,. patt tar wass inne unnfaihe- 
J13 & sinnfulhke sammnedd. *297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 0147 
Pe eichebissop of kanterbury.. Sacred him. . wel sunuolliche 
&*(• synuolyebe} alas. *1330 R. Brunne Citron. Wace 
(Rolls) 14055 Moddred..synfuUykehad reysed stryf. <7*450 
Merlin xxvi. 497 Sir, . .ye sey euill and synfulliche. 

p. A1300 Cursor M. 28431 In tendes haue i Jett don in Sin- 
fully in tent to wyn. c *385 Chaucer L. G. IV, 2550 Phyllis, 
syn thussynfullyje mebe-gile. <7*440 Promp. Parv. 78 Cyn- 
fully, ertmtnese. 1528 Pdgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 239 b. 
Neuer mordynatly couet tby neyghbours wyfe, to vse her 
Omfully. 1594 Shaks. Rich. ///, n. i. 119 All this from my 
l? ,ath Singly pluckt. 1685 Baxter 
Paraphr. N.T. Matt. xm. 13 They have.. sinfully shut their 
own eves. *870 R. T. Smith Basil the Great \x. 108 Adam 
by eating sinfully transmitted sin. 

2, Very reprehensibly. 

*888 D. C. Murray Weaker Vessel xiii. We were a sin- 

IfrlL ,n r«£ eet and CU J 1‘ QUS y° un F couple to talk of the 
of others as we did. 1898 Kipling Fleet in Being i, 
Affable young gentlemen prepared, even sinfully delighted! 
to take chances not set down in books* 


Gallanbile dines late on the day of rest, in order to pi event 
the sinfulness of the cook's dressing herself. *878 Li iky 
Eng. in z$th C. 1 1 . 192 The ahsoluto sinfulness of resistance. 

Sing (siq), sb. [f. Sing y. 1 ] 

1 . The sound made by a bullet in its flight. 

*87* Daily Hews i Mar., I distinctly heaid the sing of the 
bullet overhead. 1897 C. Hicham With Turkish Army in 
Thessaly vi. 43 Here the fust bullets began to passover our 
heads; but from the sing wo judged them to ho spent, 

2 . An ncl of singing ; the power ol singing. 

1884 Congregationalist Febr. 103 An English audience.. 

enjoy a good, hearty, congiegntionnl ‘ .sing *907 Cassell s 
Mag. Feb, 324/2 Why don’t you sing. .? You have heaps of 
* sing 1 in. you. 

sing (sirj), 0.1 Pa. t. sang, sung. Pn. pple. 
sung. Foms : Inf. 1 singan, 3-4 aingon (3 
sinken, 4 singyn), 3-4 singe (4 singe), 4- 
sing ; i syngan, 3-5 (6) syngen (<[-5 syngyn, 

5 cyngyn), 4-5 synge (4 seynge, zynge), 5-O 
syng (6 synng). fa. i. sing. 1- sang (4 zang), 
4-6 sange; r, 4-y song, 4-(5 songo, soong, 6 
smmg, 6- sung (6 sunge); also 2nd fers. ami 
subj. 3 sungo, songo. fa. t. pi. 1 sungon, 
-an, 1, 4-5 sunguu, a-4 sungen (3 sunggen), 
4 songon, so(u)nguon, 3-4 sunge, songo. Pa. 
pple. 1 gesungen, 3 i-sunge(n ; i, 4-6 sungen 
(4 sungun), 4-6 sunge, 0 soung, sowngo, 
soong(e, 6- sung; 3-4 i-songe, 4-6 songen 
(4 -yne, 6 -in, 5-6 -on), 5-6 songo, 5-7 song. 
[Common Teut.: OH, singan, ~ OFris. sionga 
(WFris. sponge, dial, soenge ', MDu. sit/gen (T)u. 
gittgen ), OS. and OHO. singan (G. singen), ON. 
syngva (Icel. and Nonv. syngja , Sw. sjuitga , Da. 
synge), Goth, stggwan (=singwan). No related 
lorms have been traced in other languages. 

Sung wns the usual foim of the pa. t in the 17th and *8tli 
cents., and is given by Smart in 1836 with the remark * Sung 
. .is less in use \ Recent usage, however, has mainly been 
in favour of sang.] 

I. inlr. I. To articulate or utter words or 
sounds in succession with musical inflections or 
modulations of the voice, so as to produce an effect 
entirely different from that of ordinary speech; 
spec, to do this in a skilled manner, as the result 
of training and practice. 

To sing dumb, small : see Dumb a. 3 c, and Small adv. 
c8a$ Vesp.Ps. cxxxvii, 5 Alle cyningas.. singen in songum 
dryhtnes. c 888 K. ^Elfbed Boeth. i, He . . ongan wepan & 
pus singen d cwseO. C950 Lindisf. Gosp, Matt. xi. 17 We 
sungun luh & ne plmfcdege. 97* Blickl. Horn. 149 Hwajt 
is , . pis folc pe her pus hlude suigep ? c 1250 Gen. If Ex. 34 
Du giue me seli timiuge. .QueSer so hie rede or singe ! 
*297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2349 Ech mon. .songe al day bi pe 
stret ase vor is onour. c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. Wace 
(Rolls) 15085 To pe cite pey come singand. *362 Langl. 
P. PI. A. xi. 190 pus bed pe do-bet,. .Sike with pe sory, 
singe with pe glade, c *400 Pilgr. So-wle (Caxton, *483) iv. 
xx. 65 , 1 sonne to rathe, for I sange by the morowe And 
now at eue I wepe, c *410 C/trott. Vilod. 3073 Angels, 
pat weron bothe biyjt & shene,. .song lowde with mye lie 
steuene. *517 Tor king-ton Diary (1884) 63 On of the 
Jewys began to syng, and than all the women daunsed. 
1614 J. Davies (Heref.) Eclogue 74 Enaunter they, .songen 
lewdly for so deere desart. 1667 Milton P. L. ir, 553 'Die 
harmony (What could it less when Spirits immortal sing ?) 
Suspended Hell. *750 Gray Long Story 58 They flirt, they 
sing, they laugh, they tattle. *769 Sir W. Jones Palace 
J'orhme Poems (1777) 27 No shepherd sung beneath the 
rosy bowers. *893-5 Wordsw. Solitary Reaper 27, I saw 


2 . To tell of {f by) in song or in wise. . 
r ooo n. Bn, da's Hid. iv. x\i\ 14b Sung hi* u*n*st he* inul- 
tUngeardes *esceape J* hi fruin.ui mniu> mu**.. < 1205 L\V. 
2421 1 Sone hco gunneii *-iriK« of ArAiuc pan kinge, *3 . 
A'. Ahs. 7613 1 Laud MS.), ))«• lefdy wamliep in a pla*. Ami 
syngep of Dulo & Eneas. 1390 Govifk ('on/. I. .•'/> H,v, 
who herde everu singe or mb: Of such a thing as that was 
do J <11529 Ski lion Manor of World 169 Sometime we 


except m Church. “ ' San ^ 

■fe'f . 8 *S ^ esp. Psalter xxix. 13 Diet singe Se wuidurmin. 
*382 WvcLir/«w«A Iv. 12 Mounteynes and hides slmt singe 
bifor 30U preising. 1611 Bible Job xxxviii. 7 The morning 
starres sangtogethei. 1757 Gray Bard 123 Bright Rapture 
calls, and soaring, nsshesings, Waves [etc.]. *775 Sheridan 
Duenna 1. 1, Tellme, my lute, can thy soft strain.. So softly 
sing, so humbly sigh. 1871 Lowell Study Windows, Pope, 
* oot think that Pope's verse anywhere sings. 

b. Const, to (f by, in) an instrument of music. 

c8z$ Vesp. Psalter Ixx. 22 Ic singu 3 e in citran. ciooo 

GI |0r P®) Nx- so And [ic] pe on sealm-fatum, singe 
be hearpan. 138a Wvcuf i Chron. xvi. 5 Asaph forsotfie 
schnld syngyn in cymbalis. *565 Cooper Thesaurus, Canere 
cut Itbiam, to singe to the shalme. 1608 Shaks. Per. iv. 
Prot. 26 When to the lute She sung. A1700 Evelyn Diary 
so Oct, 1645, Who had a daughter, .that played and sung to 
nine severaH^ instruments. *792 A. Young Trav. France 
132 Mademoiselle Le Blanc singing to her systrum. 

c. Jig. To cry out with, pain ; to make a noise, to 
boast, about something. To sing different (cf. 1 o a). 

e*386 Chaucer Friar's T. *3 But certes, lechours dide he 
grettest wo; They sholde singen, if that they were hent. 
*897 W estm.Gas. 32 Dec. 4/1 Matters are looking up. Still 
1 „ ere ^ routing much to sing about on our part even now. 
*897 E. Phillpotts Lying Prophets 1. ix, If you corned to 
be a bride, you'd sing different. 



Cowpek Gratitude 56 Tin* will swr*»r llwt I 
When I sing of the .splrmhmi of mim*. «8at S« oi i hentlii'. 
\xxvii, Marshalled by two Minstrels, who sung of wai and 
laities love. 1864 IJaslni Jest 0 Earned (187 tj II. s t\ So 
he began his song, and first he Ming of the Othni'y Kiri* 
across the western main. ... 

pig. *887 Illustr. Load. Summer No. a/t His g.nt 
anil carriage Sang.. of ploughed fii-lds. 

b. To compose in wise i to make poetry. 

*637 Milton LvtMas to Who would not **ing for T.ythl.1, 1 
he knew Himself to sing, mul build the lofty rhyme. *709 
Pope Ess. C, if. 659 Ife.. judg'd with umlness, tho he sunp 
with fire. *784 Cowi-kk Task ti. jta Studious of song, And 
yet ambitious not to sing in vain. *827 P01.1 ok t Purse T. 
x, Titus have I sung beyond thy fiist request. 1871 Ssm i . 
Charac.x. (1876)2(17 Horace, Virgil, and Dante still sing as 
when they lived. 

•p 8. To chant or intone, in the performance of 
divine service ; to say mass. Obs. 

*297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3932 Clerkes songe ah ritl was, pat 
ioye it was to lime. *362 I.sni.l. A. I’tol. 8; I’et- 

soncs and parisch prestos, .askeplctic and lyi er»<e at hindnrt 
to dwells, To singe per for Sum mye. r 1400 Mavniov. 
(1839) iii. 19 T’ltei sufirc not the Laly nos to syugeu at here 
Awteres. 1433-50 tr. lligdcn (Rolls) V, 9 (The jiopeJ 
ordeynedc that hredu ordoynede to synge with m Itoldc he 
pure brede and dene. *538 Lett. Suppress. Monad, (Cam- 


For Richards Soule. 

4 . Of birds; To produce tuneful or musical 
sounds ; to warble. 

a xooo Phoenix *24 Sc haswa fujjel . . Mvins.iff St singed 
swcRle toReanes. c 1*50 ( hid 9- blight. 1W13 Foweles Intpe 
giete & smalc. .sungen al so utdc wise. *3.. Cut tor M. tnjt 
(GiiU.l, Smin of foulis bat bar singes. *390 t Iiiwkr ( 'ottf t. 
53 He herde among tne loves singe The Throstel with the 
nyhtingale. c *440 Jacob's Well 149 pci fare as pe cul- 
cuke, pat syngyth but of hint-self. *5*5 Scottish field 4 « 
in Chetham Alisc. (1856), IVudcn brayden to the bowes, And 
boldlie they songen. *588 Shake, Titus A. tit. i, *58 Did 
euer Rauen sing so like a Larke t e6m -. Cyrnb, n, iii. as 
Hearke, hearke, the Larke at Hcauens gate sings. *667 
Milton P. L. v. 198 Ye Birds, That singing up to Heaven 
Gate ascend. *766 Gray Kingsgate 10 No tree is heard to 
whisper, bird to sing. *774 G. White Selborue Ix, Wiens 
sing all the winter through, frost excepted. *822 Cou.niixit, 
Lett., etc. II. zi6 Like a gleam of sunshine... setting all tin- 
birds a-singing. *908 Betw. Trent 4 Am holme 27 The birds 
singing in the old apple-trees. 

b. Of cocks : To crow. Also with out. 

In early use after L. cantare in the Vulgate. 
c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 34 On iiissiw n.eht ;cr flon 
hona singe vcl crawe. c *000 Ain-Ric Hom. II. 248 Se liana 
sona hlnd-swc^e sang. *382 Wyclif Mark xiv. 7a Itifore 
the cok synge twyes, titties thou schalt denye me. t *386 
Chauclk Reeve's 7 \ 313 This ioly lyf hail thisc two derkes 
lad, Til that the thriilde cok Oigan to synge. *602 Shaks. 
Ham. 1. i. x6o The Bird of Dawning singeth all night long. 
*830 Tennyson Manana 27 The cock sung out an hour ere 
light. 

o. Said of the raven, sea-mew, toad, etc., ami (in 
later use) of the cricket. 

a *000 Caedmon’s Genesis 1983 Sang se wanna fu;$el under 
deoreSsceaftum. a xooo Scafaier 22 Dydc ic me to gomene 
. . maaw singende fore medodrince. *340 Ayenb. *56 pe asst- 
. . beginp to lheapeand yernp to-yenshim. .and heginp sringi* 
giat-liche. *555 Edkn Decades (Arb.) 220 These toadc-. 
synge after three or foure sorte--. *608 Shaks. Per. in, 
Prol. 7 And crickets sing at the oven’s mouth, a x668 
Davenant Man’s the Master in. ii, When crickets sing, 
why should not we? _ *789 _G. White Selborue Issxvtu, 
1 he new inhabitants (i, e. crickets] stayed some time, and 
fed and sung. *846 Dickpns Cricket on Hearth tit, A 
Cricket sings upon the Hearth. 

5 . "With out. Also spec, in nautical itsc. 

*530 Palsgk. 718/1, I synge out, or I synge a loude, je 
chante a playnt voix. *840 R. H. Dana Before Mast ii. 
I he sailors ‘ singing out ' at the ropes in their hoarse and 
peculiar strains. Ibid, xvit, Sailors, when heaving at a 
windlass . . , always have one to sing out. 
b. To call or ciy out . 

*8*3 Sporting Mag. XLI. 43 Sing out, and we shall come, 
*850 YV. Scoresbv Cheever's Whaleru. Adv. iii. (1848) 34 
Sing out when we head right ! *889 Js row: Three Men m 
Boat 93 They all got crazy at last, and sang out for the 
keeper. *90* Mrs. C. Hagot Links with Past 44 A marine 
made it a point of honour to take a flogging in silence— a 
sailor thought it no disgrace to * sing out 

f o. Cant. To peach, turn informer, Obs. 

*815 Scon* Guy M. xxviii, note. To <4ng out or whistle in 
the cage, is when a rogue, being apprehended, peaches 
against his comrades. 1816 - Old Mart, xliii. The thing 
will never keep two days longer, and the first bird that sings 
out will get the reward. 

0 . Of things : 1 o give out a ringing, murmuring, 
or other sound having the quality of a musical note. 

Beowulf jag Hringiren scir song in searwum. cSgo K. 
*TL* ED r ^f e S m y s East. C, xxiil *74 Se bearpere.^edeS 
oast hie [the strings] noht angelica fern sone ne singati he 
he wilnaO. a 1*023 Wulfbtan Horn. xi. (1883) 183 In non 
dasfce smgao pa byman, *523 Fitzherb. Hush. $ jo Go 
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vppon the lande, that is plowed, and if it synge or crye, or 
make any noyse vnder thy fete, than it is to wete to sosve, 
1596 Shaks. Merck, V. iv. i. 49 When the bag-pipe sings i* 
the nose. 1642 Fulli r Holy Prof, St. r. viit. 20 One 
said, He loved to heare his carter though not his cait to 
.sing. *797 Encycl, Brit. (ed. 3) XVIII, 872/2 When the 
liquor in the barrel has done singing, stop the vessel close. 
*839 Ure Diet. Aits 1271 They hear these stoppings begin 
to sing or call, as they say, whenever an interiuption takes 
place tn any point, 1830 S, Dobell Roman vi. Poet. Whs. 
(1875)85, 1 do forget, .that the music of her shores is singing 
Still in your ears. 1887 Besant The World went i, On tho 
other hob stood a kettle, singing comfoitably. 

b. Of missiles, etc.: To sound in this way by 
leason of rapid motion through the air; to move 
with a singing sound. 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus Introd. 2 An artowe that singeth 
as hee goeth. 1633 Bp. 1 1 all Hard Teats, N.T, 213 t he 
plagues of God shall be sent as so many arrowes singing 
into thy bosom. 1676 Hobbes Iliad (1677) 235 So many 
spears went singing ujr Ills head. 1716 Popjb OUyss. vm. 138 
The discus flies, And sings with unmatch'd fotec along tho 
skies. _ 176 1 Gray Fatal Sisters 22 Pikes must shiver, jave. 
lins sing. 1813 Byron I 3 r. Abydos it. xxv, Whose bullet 
through the night-air sang? 1883 Stevenson Trcas. 1st. 
xviii, It did all our hearts good to see him.. make the blade 
sing through the air. 

7. Of the ears ; To ring, tingle, be filled, with 
a humming sound. 

x6zx Burton A nat. Mel. l iii. n. ii, Their cares sing now 
and then. 18x9 Scott Ivanhoe xl, I had forgotten the 
bullet, though mine ear sung after it for a whole day. *849 
East wick Dry Leaves 1x2 The eye grows dizzy, and the 
car sings with heat, 

8 . To admit of being sung ; to be usually sung. 

• 1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Melody , Yet so far as the Bass 

may be made airy, and to sing well, it may be also ptoperly 
said to be Melodious. 1821 Mrs. Hemans Lett, in H. It. 
Chorley Mem. (1837) I. 83, I am anxious that the words 
should,hoth sing well and read well. *875 O’Curry Led. 
Anc. Irish III. 391 Those verses, .which sing to the air of 
Ar Eire, etc. 

II. trans. 9. To utter (songs, etc.) with musical 
modulations of the voice; also (quot. 1553 ), to 
articulate (words) in a singing tone. 

Said of birds, etc., as well as of persons. Sometimes used 
Jig. (cf. sense z) to denote the composition of verse. 

c8 25 Vcst>. Psalter cxxxvi, 4 Hu singad we song dryhtnes 
in eorcSan fremSre ? c888 K. A£lkred Boot A. ii, Balio# be >c 
wrecca £eo lustbmrlice song, ic sceal nu hoofiende singan. 
c 1000 Saar. Leechd. II. 352 pas galdor tnoti macg singan on 
wunde. c 1x7s Lamb. Horn. 7 Ebreisce folc sutigen heorc 
leof song ure helende to wurdinge. a 1230 Prav. of Alfred 
3SS Ne tlef |>u neuer..alle (m |>inge bat (>u iherest singe. 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3940 So muiye & so giet was pat 
song (>at tne song (lerinne wyde. 13.. K. Alls. 3195 (Laud 
JMS.), Mery tyme it is in inaij, pe foules syngep her lay. 
1340 Ayenb. 268 Hyzongo pane zang pet non oper ne may 
zynge. a 1400-30 A lexander 3698 pat made as mery melody 
& musik pat sanng As in pe moneth of Mai. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur x. xxxi. 464 The harper had songe his songe to the 
ende. 1330 Palsgr. 7x8/1, 1 synge him.. a balade. 1533 
T. Wilson Rhet. 1x7 b, Some sighes out tlieir woordes. 
Some synges their sentences. 1601 [Bp. W. Barlow] Semi. 
Patties Crosse Pref. 14 How the late Earle, .song eyther the 
34. or the 94. Psalme. x66o Ingelo Bentiv. <$• Ur. 1. (1682) 
149 If they have not the words, which are sung, by heart, 
they have Copies of them given to them. 1710 Pope Windsor 
For. 434 To the list'ning swains First in these fields I sung 
the sylvan strains. 1798 Coleridge Fears in Solitude 18 
The singing-lark (that sings unseen The minstrelsy that 
solitude loves best). 1827 D. Johnson Ind. Field Sports 
202 A hundred dancing-girls sung their sprightly airs, 1846 
Dickens Cricket on Hearth r, It’s a dark night, sang the 
Kettle. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair lxt, Suppose, on the 
other hand, your swan sings quite a different sort of dirge. 

b. Willi object denoting the key, voice, note, 
etc. Also Jig. (quot. 1600). 

c 1386 Chaucer Miller's T. 146 Ther to he song som tyme 
a loud quynyble. 1423 Jas. I Hingis Q. liv, Quhare are thy 
notis smale. That thou of loue has song this morowe-tyde? 

7 fix 430 [see Bass sb.' 1 xj. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxti. 17 
The pyet , . Fenjeis to sing the nychtingalis not. 1332 
Huloict, Tenor, or he that singeth a tenor, succentor, 1600 
Holland Livy xlv. xxxi. 1222 The third (statesman] be, 
tweene, sung a meane, and was crosse to tbe_ one and the 
other. 1611 Cotgr. s.v. Chanter, Who doth sing so merrie 
a note as he that cannot change a groat P a 1700 Evelyn 
Diary 25 July 1684, A Ftenchman who sung an admirable 
basse. <zx 791 Wesley Wks. (1872) VIII. 319 They must 
sing only the tenor. 1888 Encycl. Biit. XXIV. 273/1 So 
that an adult male can still sing the sopinno parts. 

o. With advs., as forth, out, over. 

1390 Gower Conf. 1 . 134 Thus I sang hem forth fulofte In 
halie. a 1400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon. MS. xxix, ii, 42 pe 
child.. neuer-fre-latere song forp his song. 16x1 Bible IVisd. 
xviii. 9 The fathers now singing out the songs of praise. 
1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 303 How can he sing 
out the high praises of God? 1813 Scorr Rokeby n. xvt, 
While linnet, lark, and blackbird gay, Sing forth her nup- 
tial roundelay. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xxvi, She sale 
down at the piano . . , and sang over all her father’s favourite 
old songs. 

10. In phrases : a. To sing another song or a 
different tune, to speak or act in a very different 
manner. 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 260 O thou, which hast desesed The 
Court of France be thi wrong. Now schnlt thou singe an 
other song. 1388 J. U dall Diotrephes ( Arb.) 18 If they had 
euen my experience, they would sing another song. x6oo 
Heywood If you know not me Wks. 1874 1 . 207 The Queene 
must heare you sing another song Before you part with ys. 
*711 W. King tr." Naude's Ref. Politics in. 91 The Jesuits 
begin to play their part, and sing another song. 1828 Scott 
F. M. Perth xxxiii, If it was not within two days of Palm 
Sunday, herself would make you sing another song. *890 


H enty With Lee in Virginia 124 , 1 imagine he would sing 
a different tune if the blue coats ever get to Richmond 

b. To sing the same (01 one) song, to tell the 
same tale, to harp on the same strain. 

1330 Bale Eng. Votaries 11, O j, In ali their counsets they 
songe sty 11 one song. 1383 Si ubbes Aunt. A bus. 11. 39 , 1 haue 
hard prisoners (and not any almost but they sing the same 
song) . . cne out against brookers. 1646 Bp. Maxwell Bui d. 
Issach. 14 This is so much obeyed, that the Ministers 
of the Kings Family, or Palish, must sing the same song. 
1863 tr. Rujjfhd's Vincenzo II. xi. 183 After you have been 
hete twelve months, .you will sing the SRme song as I do 
now. 1898 Ld. E. Hamilton Mawkin viii. He was singing 
the same song himself just, no later than yestreen. 

c. To sing sol-fa , sorrow , woe , to lament. 

x‘ >66 Gascoigne Supposes iv. ii, If I come neere you, hemp- 
string, I will teache you to sing sol fa, 1748 Jarvis 1. lit. 
iv, It would beof service and use only to those who are dubbed 
knights..; as for the poor squires, they may sing sorrow. 
x8j8 Scorr Rob Roy xxxii, I will take such ample vengeance, 
that the very stones of their glens shall sing woe fot it this 
hundred years to come 1 

d. To hear a bbd sing, etc., denoting the re- 
ceipt of private information. (Cf. BitU) sb. 4 .) 

1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. v. 113 , 1 heare a Bird so sing, 
Whose Musicke (to my thinking) pleas’d the King, 1618 
Fletcher Loyal Subj. iv. ii, I heard a Bird sing, they mean 
him no good office. 1672 Villjers (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehear- 
sal it. 11. (Arb.) S3, I.. heard besides a grave Bitd sing 
That they intend, sweet-heait, to play us pranks. 1843 
Disraeli Sybil 2S5 , 1 have had a bird too singing something 
[ in my ear these two days past. 

11. To chant or intone (a lesson, mass, etc.). 

Sometimes used in much the same sense as Say ?/. 1 g. 

01830 Lorica Prayer 9 in O. E. Texts 174 Sing Sonne 

paternoster. C960 Rule St. Benet (Schroer) xi. 33 Singeman 
rnrest sex scalmas & (tonne on ende fers. c 1030 Ibid. (Loge- 
man) 3g Si an [raiding] ofSaere ealdan secyony.sse.. ^eised 
oflSe sungen. esxaz O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1x22, pa 
hwile pe pa munecas sungen pane messe. c 1173 Lamb. 
Horn. 31 pe halie ureisuns (to me singed in halie chitchc. 
a 1225 Auer. R. 424 Bi (te weie ase heo ge 5 go singinde hire 
beoden. 1297 R, Glouc. (Rolls) 9348 pc bissop of lincolna 
is masse song (10. 13x0 St. Brendan (Balz) 3x3 pe wile we 
singep evesong, hi scnollep sitte and etc. 1338 R. Bkunnc 
Chron. (1810) 172 Better hitn wer.. messe [to have] songen, 
& serued God alle rnyght. 1431 Rec. St. Mary at Hill (1905) 
14 An honest Prccst sufliciantly lerned in dyvynete to syng 
& sey dyuyne seruice. 1483 in Lett. Rich. Ill tr Hen. VII 
(Rolls) I. 9 The masse of requiem . . was songon by the 
archbishop of Vorke. 1303 Ibid, eox The Pater Nostcr was 
songen. 1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 172 Because we 
may not build Monasteiies, or haue Masses, Dirges, or 
Trentals sung foi our soules [etc.]. 1699 J. Jackson Let. to 
Pcpys 25 Dec., The Caidinals, &c., entering afterwards to 
sing vespers. 1700 T. Brown tr, Frvsny's Amuse m. iii. 
Wks. 1700 III. 1. 22 Those Ladies that look thro’ their 
Fingeis while the Service is Singing. 1753 ChallonerCVi?/). 
Chr.lnstr. 93 In the high or solemn Mass the Gospel is sung 
by the Deacon. 1808 Slo it Marnt, vi. Inttoil. 31 On Chiist- 
mas eve the mass was sung. 

fig. X827 P01.1.OK Course T. vn, Whom fierce Winter 
seized, . . And sang the requiem of his shivering ghost. 

f b. With out \ To exhaust the value of (a sum 
of money) in the celebration of masses. 06s. 

c 1530 Plumpton Carr, (Camden) 228 When your prest at 
Boynton had song out all your ten pound, he kepcs him 
still at his cost. 

12. To declare, relate, recount, or celebrate, in 
song or verse. 

c 823 Vesp. Psalter xx. 14 Hefe up, dryhten, in me^ne 
dinum; we singaS. .megen din. c 888 K. Alfred Booth. 
vii. § 3 Hwset singaS pa leoSwyrhtan offres be Sisse woruld 
buton mislica hwearfunga? 971 Blickl. Horn. 231 He pa 
. . wees Drihtnes lof singende on psem carcerne. c 1205 Lay. 
22976 Ne [is] al so[t]h ne ol les, pat leod-scopes singed. 
a 1325 Prose Psalter xx, 13 We snul syngen & psalmen py 
vertuz. X390 Gower Conf. I. 203 Thurgh tresoun of hire 
false tunge, Which thurgh the lond was after suuge. c 1400 
Beryn 786 Philippas Augustinus, as songen is in layis,.. 
Was Emperour I-chose. *331 Elyot Gov . r. vii, After he., 
had songen the gestes and actes ntarcial of the ancient 
princis of Greece. 1337 TotteVs Misc. (Arb.) 150 , 1 haue 
not songen, how This mischiefe came : but I intend With 
wofull voice to sing it now. 1636 Heywood Challenge 
Beauty ii. i, I shall be Ballated, Bung up and downe by 
Mmstrills. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 3 Mecasnas, read 
this other part, that sings Embattefd Squadrons and ad- 
vent’rous Kings. 1738 Gray Propertius iii. 15 Sing with 
what a careless Grace she flings Her artful hand. 1762 Sir 
W. Jones Arcadia Poems (1777) 122 He sung the woes of 
artless swains. 1820 Byron Juan ill, Ixxix, He sung the 
Sultan and the Pacha. 2830 Mrs. Jamieson Leg. Monast. 
Ord. (1863) 61 He sang the creation of the world, and the 
origin of man. 

transf. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xit, xit, Jones after- 
wards proceeded very gravely to sing forth the happiness of 
those subjects who live under such a magistrate. 

b. To sing one's praises, to be loud in laudation 
of (a person, etc.). 

1363 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Cantus, To synge onesgreate 
prayse. x6xo B. Jonson Alch. it. i, I’ll Be bound the 
players shall sing your ptatses, then, Without their poets. 
1778 Mme. D’Arblay Diary 26 Aug., Dr. Johnson, .was so 
caught by it . . that he has sung its praises ever since. 1838 
Thackeray Virgin, xxxi, May we modest CEnophilists not 
sing the praises of our favourite plant? 

c. To proclaim in a musical or resonant manner ; 
to announce clearly or distinctly. Also fig. 

1605 First Part of leronimo 1. i, My knee sings thanks 
vnto your highnes bountie. c 1616 Fletcher Thierry <$■ 
Theod. 1. ii, 1 hear a tempest coming, That sings mine ana 
my kingdom’s ruin, n 1668 Davenant Man's the Master 
iii. ii, They sung us thanks ere we made them a fire. 2837 
A, Tennent Vis. Glencoe 5 Ilatk how the pibroch shrilly 
sings The deeds of other years. 1848 Thackeray Van, 


| Fair xviii, Befote whose doot the watchman sang the hours 
| when she was asleep. 1897 Pail Mall Mag. Nov. 356 Put 
my eyes out, and I’ll sing you the soundings foot by foot, 
d. To call out. Also transf. 

1833 M, Scott Tom Cringle i, ‘ Port your helm,’ sung out 
the boatswain. 1837 Disraeli Venetia 1. xvii. Suddenly a 
scout sang out that a party was tn sight. 1848 Thackeray 
Van. Fair Ivii, Moon ancf stars shining overhead, and the 
bill singing out the watch. 1830 — Penaennis iv, Clavering 
clock sang out one. 1901 Daily Express 2B Feb. 6/5 As the 
baskets go down they sing out the number where the money 
Is to be placed. 

13 . a. To bring into a ceitain stale, or to a cer- 
tain place, by or with singing. Const, with preps, 
ancl advs. Also, + to lull by singing. 

a 1500-34 Coventiy Corpus Christi Plays (1902) 29 Here 
the wemen cum in wythe there chyldur, syngyng them. 
1330 Pai sgr. 718/1 , 1 have songe thy brother asiepe. 1395 
Shaks. John v. vii. 23 This pale faint Swan, Who.. sings 
Ilis soule and body to theit lasting rest. x6oo — A. V. L. 
iv. ii. 13 Then sing him home, the test shall beare this 
buiLhen. 1730- 46 Thomson Autumn 190 Like the gay birds 
that sung them to repose. 1778 Miss Burney Evelina 
xxi, If ever they do agRin, I’ll give them leave to sing me to 
Bedlam for my pains. 1821 Clare Pill. Minst r. II. 3 The 
blackbird sang tne sun to bed. 1868 Morris Earthly Par. 
(1870) 1 . 1, 306 The garden birds sang down the setting sun. 
2877 Mrs. Oliph ant 'Makers Flor. i. 21 All Flotence danced 
and sung the sweet May in. 

b. To take, drive, fotce, etc., by or with singing. 
Const. away,fo}th , off, out of, etc. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. tv. i. 200 Oh she will sing the Sauage- 
nesse out of a Beare. 1650 A. B. Mu tat. Polemo 15 To be 
chirpingly drunk, and sing away sorrow. _ 1788 Cowplr 
Mischievous Bull 23 The angry Muse thus sings thee forth, 
And claps the gate behind thee. xBxo Crabue Borough 
xxiti. 154 , 1 put on the man, Sing off nty sighs, and trifle as 
I can. 1830 Praed Palinodia vii, When Laura sings young 
hearts away. 1875 McLaren Serin. Ser. 11. vi ; 102 A ttuth 
which syren voices ate constantly trying to sing us out of 
believing. 

c. To spend or pass away (life) in singing. 

18x6 Shelley Damon of World 11. 163 The winged habit- 
ants, That in the woods their sweet lives sing away. 

d. To make (one’s way) with singing. 

1890 Hall Caine Bondman 11. iii, There is a full stieam 
that tumbles into the sea.. after singing its way down from 
the heights of Bairule. 

III. 14 . In combs., as + sing-alone, a solo 
singer; + sing-man, a singing man. nonce woids. 

1691 tr. Emillianne's Frauds Rom. Monks 208 Besides 
these there weie in a little Box ncai the Altar, four Mus- 
1 icians, called Sing-alones. Ibid. 221 The Abbot sung the 
first Veiscof Even song, which was continued by the Music 
and Sing-men. 

Sing (siq), vf Sc. (and north.). Also 6 sigue. 
Pa. t. singed, singet, -it; also sang, sung. 
[Northern form of SmtJK v., peril, based on the 
early pa. t. and pa. pplc. seugde, sengd. Ficqucnlly 
conjugated after Sinq ©J] trans. To singe. 

1343-5 Aberdeen Register XVIII. (Jam.), belie eausand 
sing the said huttiss with ane turf of hedder. 1596 Dal- 
rymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 05 Tlsiiy tbresclie na stuf, 
bot with fyre thay signe it into the pile vpon the giound. 
Ibid., Quhen thay haue signet it, thay winnow it. 1633 Ofk- 
tiey IViich Trial in Dal yell Darker Supers! of Scot. (1834) 
>93 Fyre ane piece of Buying death, and sing ane hair of the 
beast. 111689 W. Clelanij Poems (1697) 19 Rebellious Books, 
Whose paper well might serve the Cooks, To sing theirPouI- 
trie. 1723 Ramsay Genii. Sheph. 11. i. Fat are the pud- 
dings, — heads and feet well sung. 18*8 Buchan Ballads 
(1873) I. 122 [It] sang the points o’ her yellow hair. 1884 
Grant Lays 4 r Leg. North 29 He steed until the flames hed 
sung The whiskers on his cheek. 

Sing, obs. Sc. form of Sign sb. 

Singable (si-qab’l), a. Also 48yngabil. [f. 
Sing z\] That can be sung ; suitable for singing. 
In common use only from about 1865. 
a S3 40 Ham pole Psalter cxviii. 54 Syngabil [L. cant- 
abiles j was til me )>i rightwisyngis. 1597 Morlby Introd. 
Mus. Annot, The Minime they esteemed the least or 
shortest note singable, and therefoie indiuisible. x68x 
Morelli Let. to Pcpys xx Apr., AH Baptist’s bases are sing- 
able, where many of Pedro's are not so. a x86i Mrs. 
Browning Lett. R. H. Horne (1877) I. 268 You probably 
know his ballads, which have a certain singable beauty in 
them. x88o Haweis Pods Pulpit 178 He Knew that the 
singable parts were generally imbedded in a portion which 
was not singable. 

Hence Si'ngableness ; also SingabiTity. 

1869 Pall Mall G. 2 Dec. 12 That consummate simplicity 
and singableness which make Heine’s lyrics so dear to his 
countrymen. x888 Alliance Hews 5 May 332 Lyric char- 
acter (singability). 

Singalese, variant of Sinhalese. 

Singalie, obs. Sc. form of Singly adv. 

Singara, variant of Singhara, 

Singcantor, variant of Sincanter Obs. 

Singe (sindg), sb. Also 7 sludge, [f. the vb.] 
The act or effect of singeing; a slight surface burn, 
a scorch. Alsoj%-. 

1638 Sir T. Browne Hydiiot, iii. 34 Other incinerable 
substances were found so fresh, that they could feet no 
sindge from fire. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) 
III, 80 , 1 could not be cast into the furnace, and come forth 
without a singe. 1830 Hr. Martineau Hist. Peace iv. xiii. 
(1877) III. 123 Lafayette traversed a purgatory of human 
passions without a singe from any flame. 1855 Browning 
Bp. Blougram 722 Break fire's law. ., although the penalty 
Be just a singe 1 t888 Shortfiouse Countess Eve xi. An 
appalling mystic light — the singe and glow of the flame of 
the pit 1 
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Singe (sindg), v. Forms : i S8en(c)gan, sen(c)- 
gau, 4 zeng, 4-6 senga (5 saange), 7 sandge ; 
5-6 syiige, 6 syndge, 6-8 sindge, 7 sindg, 6- 
singe. See also Sing z/. a [OE. sencgan, = OF ns. 
senga, singa (WFris. singe, dial, sitnje ), MDu. 
and Dn. zengen, MLG. and MHG. senge n (G. 
setigen, f s (in gen), related to IceL sangr singed, 
seng/a singed taste, Norw. sengrct , sengla to smell 
of burning. The stem *sang- may be lelaled to 
Sing v* and have reference to the sound produced 
by violent singeing.] 

1. trans. a. Of persons, etc.: To bum (some- 
thing) superficially or lightly, to bum the ends or 
edges of (hair, wings, etc.) ; esp. to subject (the 
carcase of a pig, fowl, or other animal) to flame 
or fire in order to remove the bristles or hair, 

c iooo In Thorpe Laws 1 . 436 £yme eac swan Sset he after 
sticuuge his slyht-swyn wel liehweorfe, saincge. e 1386 
Chaucer Wife's Prol. 349 For who so wolde senge a Cattes 
skyn, Thanne wolde the Cat wel dwellen in his In. a 1430 
Wycliffite Bible Lev. xxiii. 11 marg., The eeris of corn 
weien sengid in fier, and the cornes. .weren schakun out. 
1474 Caxton Chesse hi. ii, 74 He wold not that they shold 
vse ony yron but to brenne and senge his heeris. 1530 
Palsgr. 718/1 Take away this candell, I have synged my 
heare. 1577 B. G ooge _ HeresbacICs Htisb. in. (1586) 132 b, 
With a flame made with strawe, or stickes, syndge him. 
1626 T. H[awkins] tr. Cattssin's Holy Crt. 42 No man 
blanieth the candle. . though butter flyes sindge tlieyr winges 
in it. *673 Hobbes Odyssey (1677) 167 He..fetcht in two 
young pigs : not long he staid, But kill'd, sindg’d, jointed, 
roasted. *710 Steele Taller No. 112 ir 2 [He] either 
clipped the Wings, or singed the Tails, of his innocent Cap- 
tives. 1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Hausekpr. (1778) 57 Take 
your goose ready dressed, singe it and pour over it a quart 
of boiling milk. 1836 W. Irving Astoria II. ioj The hun- 
ters . . will venture so near as sometimes to singe his hair with 
the flash of the rifle. 1886 Pascoe London of To-day xl. 
(ed. 3) 345 If the hair is. .to be dressed, sinqed, shampooed. 
fig- *383. Giiuine Mamillia 11, Wks. (Grosart) II. 230 
They are singed at the sight of her faiie face. 177* Siwol- 
leti Humph. Ci. (1815) 71 She had gone such lengths in the 
way of flirting with a recruiting officer, that her reputation 
was a little singed. 1855 Kingsley I Vestw. Hal xxix, I go 
forthwith .down the coast, to singe the King of Spain’s 
beard. *865 Browning Ring 4 Bk, vii. 1640 Twas Uuth 
singed the lies And saved me. 

t b- To bum, consume with fire ; to cauterize 
(a sore). Clbs. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 5206 We sail his cite & him selfe 
synge tn-to poudire. 1615 G Sand vs Trav. 242 Who will 
forget Catania? of high fame For pietie of hi others sindg'd 
m flame. 1621 Sanderson Serin. 1 . 171 It must needs be 
some grief, to the patient to have an old festered sore 
searched and singed. 

0. techn, To pass (a woven fabric) over a heated 
plate or roller, or through gas flame, in order to 
remove superfluous fibres, or to dress the nap. 

*7*8, 1800 [see Singeing ubL ji.] 1839 Ure Diet, Arts 
1139 In some shops, semi-cylinders of copper.. have been 
substituted for those of iron, in singeing goods prior to 
bleaching them. 1875 Ute's DLL Arts (ed. 7) I. 369 For 
goods to be finely printed both sides aie singed. 

2 . Of fire or flame: To bum (something) slightly 
or superficially. Also techn. (cf. 1 c). 

xjppAyenb. 229 pet uer pet zengjj and bei np ofte he buy te 
robe of chastete andof maydenhod. 1494 Act 11 Hen. VII, 
c, 27 They, .take a light candell.. whicii sengieth and bren- 
netbaway the cotton of the same fustyan. 1560 Daus tr. 
Sleidane sContm. 255 b, It singed trees and turned them up 
by the mates. 1596 Shaus. Merck. V. 11. u. 79 Thus hath 
the candle singkl the moath. 1659 Lovelace Poems (1664] 
Mi The fire Might sindge thy upper down attiie. a 1700 
iliVELYN Diayy 7 Sept. >666, The .smo&ke and fiery vapouT. 
contmud so intense that my haire was almosL sing'd. 178a 
J. Brown Nat. <1 Rev. Relig 11. Hi. 202 It did not singe 
their clothes or hair. 1871 L. Stcfhen Playgr. Eur. (1894) 
vu. *59 A-hiight flash of lightning seemed to singe our 
beards. 1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl. 813/2 The flame 
applied directly under the roller singes the cloth thoroughly. 

iraiisf. toia Drayton Poly-olb.^ v. 312 The scorching sky 
Doth singe the sandy wilds of spiceful Barbaiy. 

fb. Used to describe the effect produced by 
intense cold. (Of. Burn v.l 13 d.) Obs. 

1600 Holland Livy xxi. xxxii, 4x1 The cattell, sheepe, 
oxen, and horses, singed with cold, x6ox — Pliny II. 3,9 
flogs grease.. healeth burns and scaldings, yea, though oue 
weie scortched and sendged with snow. 

3 . To lake off, remove, by superficial burning. 

1 .? HAK > Com ." v - *• * 7 * The Doctoi, Whose 
beard they haue siudgd off with biands of fire, ifisi 
Hobbes Leyiath. . iv. xhv. 348 Depose their eironeous Doc- 
trines, and Tiadittons, and have them as it were simhred off. 
1748 Anson s Voy hi. vui. (ed. 4) 503 The galeou’s colours 
being singed off the ensign-staff in the beginning of the en- 
gagement. i8»5 J. Nicholson Operat. Mech. 41s These 
r£^ a .k 0116 c ? nslst generally of singing the supeifluous ftbi es 
face of the cloth, by diawing it over hot irons. 
£**>, U r ouu textile Manuf. ii. 48 Singeing furnace, a 
of 1 co Pl» r > °ver which the strip of cotton is 

ft om ihe surface' 0/ the' doth ^ ^ amenla are ringed 
Singe, obs. f. Sign sb. and v.\ Sing v 
Singed (siritlgd), ppl. o.i F orms : 4 seynd, 

5 seynt; 4 senged, 6 Bingde. 6-7 sindg’d, 7-8 
sing d, 7- singed, ff. Singe w. + -edV] That 
has been subjected to the process of singeing; 
scorched or slightly burnt, or presenting the ap- 
pearance of this ; parched. ‘ 

Blco^ 6 A < ? 1 ri AUCE , 1 ! Nwl ' S T ' =5 Milkaudhroun breed. .Seyml 
Bacon and somtyme an Ly or tweye. C1395 Plowman's 


Tale 19 (Thynne), He knew wel by hys senged snoute, He 
was a man wonte to walke about. 1426 Lydg. De Gitil. 
Ptlgr. 13703 , 1 sawh a wekke. .Pyled and seynt as any kaat. 
1^94 istPt. Contention 1. iv. Where Pluto in his firie Waggon 
sits, Ryding amidst the singde and patched smoakes. 1634 
Milton Counts ga8 Summer diouth, or singed air Never 
scoich thy tresses fair. 1693 Drydln Persius vi. 497 Shall 
I be fed With sodden Nettles, and a sing’d Sow’s Head? 
1700 — Fables, Cock 4 Fox 34 Rashers of sindg’d bacon on 
the coals. 1725 PovEOdyss. xiv. 475 Tnen the sing’d mem- 
bers they with skill divide. 1820 Scott Monast. xvi, Flesh, 
which, in its sable and singed shape, seemed [etc.]. 1829 
Griffith tr. Cuvier VIII. 42 Singed Grous, Ftcroclcs 
Rxitsius. *884 W. S. B. McLaren Spinning (ed, 2) 27 A 
yellow singed appearance is given by using soap with much 
resin, or much alkali. 

t>. Singed cat , in allusive use (see quots.). U.S. 
1847 Haliburton Old fudge I. ii. 44 It don’t do to hang 
a feller for bis looks, after all, that’s a fact ; for that crittur 
is like a singed cat, better nor he seems. 1858 in llai tlelt 
Diet. A mer. (1859), We reckon there’ll be fun ; as a Cin- 
cinnati paper says Pryne is a peifect singed cat. 1859 Ibid., 
Singed cat, an epithet applied to a person whose appear- 
ance does him injustice. 

Singed (snjet, siijd), ppl. a. 2 Sc. (and north.). 
Also 8-9 singet, 9 aingit. [f. Sinu z>.‘- + -eii >.] 
= prec. Also fig. and Comb, 
a 1682 Semfill Blythsome Wedding 64 A sing’d sheep’s 
head and a haggize. 1737 Ramsay Sc. Prov. (1730) 40 
Hes like the singed cat, better than he’s likely. 1789 
Burns Kirk's Alarm vii, Singet Sawney! Singet Sawney ! 
Are ye huirdin' the penny? 1808 Jamieson, Singit-like , 
*?S 7 J- Stewart Sk. Scot. Character 64 
(E.D.D.), Your singit shargie o’ a laddie. 

Singeing (si-ndgiq), vbl. sb. Also 7 cingeing, 
etc. [J’. Singe v. + -jng b] The action of the 
vb., in various senses. Also fig. 

c 1440 Pro/itp. Parv. 453/1 Seengynge, . . usHllacio. 159* 
PciictVALL Sp. Diet , Chamusqmna, singeing with lire. 
c 1626 Bacon Advi. touching Holy JEnr( 1629) 40 , 1 lumein- 
ber Drake, ill the vaunting stile of a Souldier, would call 
this Enterprise : The Cingeing of the King of Spaities lleaid. 
1728 Chambers Cycl. s,v. Sheering, Some use the Phrase 
Sheering of Hats, for the passing of Hats inadeoFWooll ovei 
the Flame of a clear Fire. ..Others call this Flaming aiul i 
others Smdgmg. 1764 Harmi-.r Ohscrti. iv. § 23. x8j, I do 
not remember an account of any things being prepared lor 
food by singeing. x8oo Patent Specif. , Bleaching, Dyeing, 
etc. _(x8sp] 78 All kinds of wqollcu cloth.. may be finished. . 
by singeing instead of ci opping or shearing. 1820 L’ykon 
yuan v. ch, The singeing of a single inky whisker. 1859 
Cornwallis New World 1 . 177 The forest, instead of being 
burnt up, merely showed signs of singeing. 1895 J. L. 
Maxwell Life W. B. Thomson x. 101 My attention was 
drawn to an intolerable smell of singeing. 

b. Comb., as singeing furnace, -lamp, plate, 
-machine, stove , etc. 

liao Patent specif. Bleaching, Dyeing, etc. (1830) 78 
Diawing the cloth.. over the singeiug plate. X805 Lulcolk 
Nature of Wool 158 For this purpose lie employs the 
sheais, the singing stoves and the press with its heated 
plates. 1844 G. Dodd Textile Manuf. ii. 48 Singeing- 
furnace. 1872 Geo. Eliot Micldlem. xxvii, Flirtation, after 
' va . s . no . t necessarily a singeing process. 1875 Knighi 
Diet. Mech . 2x86/2. 1884 Ibid. Suppl. 813/2 A gas singe- 
ing machine intended foi removing or dressing the naD on 
woven goods. 

Singeing, ppl. a. [-ing z .] That singes: 
burning, scoiching. 

*S 9 ® Vono Diana 2B6 Then thornes More sharpe and 
pricking with thy singing scornes. 1602 Marston An- 
tonio s Rev. in. 11, May 1 be numd with horror, and my 
vames Pucker with sing’ing torture. 1891 Miss Dowie 
Lilt m Karp. 229 In the singeing heat of.. ten o’clock. 
Hence Srngeingly adv. 

H. More App. Antid. (1712) 220, T confess that 
the Bodies of Devils maybe not only warm, but sindgingly 
not. Ibid. 221. 

Singel, obs. form of SbinGle j,5.i 
Singer 1 (Si'ijai). Also 4 syngere, 3-6 synger ; 

5 synggare, 6 syngar, singar(e. [f. Sing v\ 

+ -ER 1 . Cf. Fris. sponger, MDu. singer, MHG. 
singsere , G. singer.’] 

. Unc who sings ; a trained vocalist ; also spec. 
in eccl. use (quot. 1843). 


- — ... - . ugia anon marine comen Xonibesteres. . . 

byngeres with limpet, c 1440 Promp. Pai-v. 436/1 Sync- 
care, cantor, i486 Rec. St. Mary at Hill (1995) s 
Namely, that lie.. help the Syngeis afte'r his cunnyne in 
he honour of our blessed lady. 1538 Siarkly EugfaiM 
”■ *• *54 Marcliauiitys theiof (pleasures] and ciaftyfmem 
Rjugaiys and playaiys apon lnstrumentys. x«o8 Shaks 
* u - 2 9 . Hii > filching was like aiivnskilfuli 
Singer, lie kept not time, a 165a Brome City Wit m, ii 
He has been.. one of the sweet singers to the citv Funel 
ia!s._ ,1756-7 tr. Key shr's Trav. (1760) IV. 303 The vocal 
"J^ ,ciai1!i > 01 ® in Se^>-- perform even in private bouses for 
money. 1781 Gibbon Peel, F. road. III. 2I 6 Three thousand 
Scofr /v S as,te ii? °r l ^ e 1 espective choi usses. x8z8 

W i t l X ’>- My J ud e”.>ent is not deep, my loid ; 

but the singer may dispense with my appiobatioiif 1842 
Hammoiuj Def. Faith CEtumcn. Councils 183 If a SuIl 
deacon, Reader, or Singer commits the same tilings x88o 
‘Vernon Lee’ Italy m. ii. U3 Farinelli.!w^ croud of 
being asinger and afraid ofbeing a political agenL 

Ti, son 2- b >rds. (More frequently songster.) 
1626 Bacon Sylya § 239 We see also, that Cock-birds 
Gkait'c ^! , ,g ln S- blr ds,.are ever the belter singers. 1849 
18 Mnger. 1896 Ii. Boas’ Text-bT. 
Zool. 46a Singers ISylmadm). . . Some of them noted singers. 

^;A COm P° ser of P° etr y or verse ; a poet. 

*560 Bible (Geneva) 2 Sam. xxiii. 1 Dauidf., the swete 


singer of Israel, 1652 (title), Ilerbeit’s Remains, or, sundry 
Pieces of that sweet Singer of the Temple. 01x704 T. 

/J t u jl - fz n; . 
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antechamber the noblest form is that of the singei who lays 
the * Faeiie Queen ’ at her feet. 1880 Lanier Set. ling. 
Verse Pref,, Wyatt, Surrey, Sackvillc, and a host of less 
known or unknown singeis. 

attrib ,, c 1843 Carlyle Hist. Sk. (t e '-*" 7 ; \ . 

a Hue Singer-heart. 1906 Month} i/j ? 1 1 p.j > e i!,.il 
lias come tlirough the ccntuiies from a singei -saint.' 
Singer 2 (&rndgai). [f. Singe v. + -xat J .] One 
who or that which singes. 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2187/1 Singer, an npji.iinttis 
thiough which cotton or woolen goods are passed to lelieve 
them of tiieir fluff, preparing them for the dyer, 1891 in 
Cent. Dili. 

Si’ngeress. Obs, rare. [f. Singer 1 t -ess.] 
A female singer. 

1382 Wyclif Ezra ii. 65 In hem singeres and shigcressis, 
two hundiid. — Ecclns, ii, 8 , 1 made to mu singcris and 
sin qei esses. 

Singhalee-. rare-*. -Siniialene 2. 

1847 Simmons' Col. Mag. May 14 We’vo been a studying 
Singhalee, 

Singhalese, variant of Sinhalese. 

II Singhara (siqgha’ra). Also aingara. [Hindi 
siighara.] The wnter-clicstnut ( Trafia bispinosa) 
of India, or the edible nuL produced by Ihh. 
Usually attrib. with nut. 

*?34 Penny Cycl. 11 . 478/a The Singlmra nut., forms an 
objector genet al cultivation in the lakes which surnnmd 
the city of Cashmere. 1859 All I ’car Round No. 32. 126 Thu 
seeds of the araucarian pme,..and the singhara, or water- 
nut, are all highly recommended.. as substitutes for pula- 
toes. 1885 lincp'i l. Brit. XVIII. 71/2 The jliils supply the 
villages with wild 1 ice. .ami the singhaia water-nut. 
Singilly, obs. form of Singly adv. 
singing (si’rjiq), vbl. sb. Also 4-fi ayngyng(o, 
5 cyngynge, etc. [f. King vJ 4 -lNtj I.] 

1 . The action of the verb; chanting; also, matter 
suitable for singing. 

a 1300 C/nsor A/.yi/sBq Ownin' bit .singing and f/at g U it 
Our luiicd! lilt sun ilie.su km*\v. 1377 Lan<#i, J\ IJ. m, 
j 4Si 1 [ivasl suited, as 3 e may se, with-oute syngyng ui mas ,» .. 
<71400 Rule St. Jlenet ubj In uyu o|»er pl.ise sais lie Pat 
angels sal our synging se. c 1440 Promp. Pam. 78 Cyng. 
ynge of songe, cantus. Ibid., Cyngynge of mav.e, <<■/<•- 
bracio. 1484 Pas ton Lett. III. 314 .Sclie seyd that tliei wt-r 
non dysgysyngs, nei hat pytig, tier lutyng, tier si ng j 11. 1535 
Covkkdale t Chron. vii, •), They niyuistied before the 
liabitacion or the lahernacle of wanes with synginge, 1570 
SFimsRR S/ieph. Cal. May ax With singing, and shouting, 
and lolly chere. 16x1 Bible Song Sol. ii. xj The time of 
the singing of birds is come, mid the voice of the turtle i, 
heard in our land. 1632 l.nm.ow Trav. m, 00 They are 
naluialiy inclined to singing. 1700 Tyrri ll Hist. Eng. 1 f. 
763 Yet was he received by the Clergy with a Solemn' I'm. 
cession and Singing. 177* Wi siky frnl. si Apr., Kvuy 
one stood up at the singing. 1817 Slit 1.1.1.V F/agw., To our 
2 U P°" the liquid waves of lliy sweet singing. 1863 
W. C. Baldwin Afr. Hunting 72 The lion id noise win |, 
the Kaffirs made, and call singing. 1872 T. Hardy I’udi 1 
Gieenw. Tree Pref., Some of these compositions which n-.w 
he befote me. .are good Singing still. 

b. With a and pi. An instance of this 

t '^M t ^CuAisi r [,ii hoy lit s in, 1716 In aiui inssng. 

yiiges, 1 his lro> his gall all his 1> f to Iede. <, 1440 Won’t 
1 1 ell 164 Leccherous manets, as kyssytige hbuges, dun 
sviigynges. 1591 Spknsi mM. Ilubteid 454 Thur Ding... 
tneir 1 rentals, and their shrifts, Their memorif s, their sin •» 
mgs, and their gifts. x66x Papers Alter. Prayer bk. n, 

X neyr use not the same prayers, i ingings oi rtadmgs x 634 

390 r u e i r i tlleir sin s'mgs, nor their 
sayings, shall bring us out of Hell. 

2 . The emission of a clear musical note by ler- 
menting or heated liquids. 

C1460 J. Russell .Bk. Nut tine nj Jiff he « V nt* re-Lu | ■ 
k Sy w b y h^ syngyiige. x 8 s 4 Miss IUkfi 
Sort ha nipt. Gloss, s.v. The viund made by damp wooil 
when burning is also called singing. 1 1 

3 . A sound of a musical character havtn ,r its 

origin in the eais oi head. b 

Fo °i h )'• >• I'M swear I bad A singing 
m my head a whole week after. X614 W. Ii. PhilowMieft 
Banquet (ed. a) 78 l'he mjte. .aliaj ts thu -iiiging m the 
Lares. 1656 HARPiNotoN Otcana (1700) 16 1, 1 have a suii'- 

V’Sji • n* tbat - of a C f* * 7 <*Phd. 'Pun, i 

LVII. 70 The giddiness in iny head, singing in niy ears. 

7»!L n vTv C ° nS « fTa “ y & m ? A ‘ 1889 7> ' nl A »dn off 
Distil. XIX, 1x9 .Singings in the ear, gmglings in the thm.,t. 

4 . aud Comb , as singmg/ace, gear, -muster, 
v tatter, robes, school, skill, -voice ; singing-bone, 
dial., Van funny-bone ; + singing-book, a honk to 
sing from; siuging-e’en, St., New Year's eve* 
tsmging gift (see quot.); f singing loaf, - Sing- 
ing bread; singing-muscle, oue of the hytinm-al 
muscles of a stnging-biid , Cent. Ilia.) • faintE- 
mg psalms, the metrical version ot the psalms 
used for singing m church ; f singing wine, ? wine 
used ui celebrating mass. 

1854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss., *SinL’inr.bon,- the 
sharp bone at the edge of the elbow.’ l 

shall wee heare a new set of tiitguig-books, or th* viols, or 
the consort of Instruments. 1806 i Douglas /Wy £ 

fiftv gln i8lfi e n? he * °% re - x ft s * en ’ She>b ‘’bakin’ hands w? 
? R y* ,8 4 6 Uwkrns Cricket on Hearth u, He UdbTwhat 
«s generally te.med a ‘singing face. 153^ Kna^h. mit 
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(Surtees) I. 26 That he shall have his tytle and "singynge 
geyr boughte at the coste of my sayd wyeffe. c 1440 
Pronip. Paw. 456/2 "Syngynge $yfte, or reward for syng- 
ynge, y tparium. 1530 Tindale Pract. Prelates fviij, A 
great deale of flowei wolde not make so manye hostes, as 
they call them, or "synginge loues. 1546 Phaer Bk. C/uldr. 
(1553) T viij b, Make a fewe pylles of aloes, . . wynde them in 
a piece of a singing lofe, . and let them be swalowed. 1711 
Addison Sped. No. 112 ra He.. employed an itinerant 
"Singing-Master., to instruct them lightly in the Tunes of 
the Psalms. 1818 Scott Rob Roy xxxvii, If there is any 
tiuth in your news, is it a "singing matter, you scoundiel ? 
1679 Bunyan Fear of God Wks. 1852 I. 473, I will set it 
before thee both as it is in the leading and in the "singing 
psalms. 1710 \V Beveridge Wks. (1846) VIII. 615 Great 
endeavoms. have been made .to cast out the Old, and 
biing in a New Version of the Singing-Psalms. 1841 De 
Quincey Homer 4 Homericts Wks. 1857 VI. 362 When hjs 
"singing robes were on,., the rhapsodes held his stick in his 
right hand. 1736 Ainsworth, A ’'singing school, Indus 
musicus. 1838 G. F. Graham Plus. Comp. Introd. p. x, 
In the sixth century Pope Gregoiy I established a singing- 
school at Rome, c 1600 F. Davison in Fai r S. P. Elis. (1845) 
II, 331 Let my tongue lose ’■sinking skill. 1880 Lanier Sri. 
Eng ; Verse i. 28 These are the limits for the human '"sing- 
ing-voice. 1558 Fraternity Holy Ghosts Basingstoke (1882) 
9 Item payed for "singinge wyne, ij d. 

1 b. Oi places used for singing in, as singing- 
gallery, - house , loft , -pew, -place, - seat , theatre. 

1688 Mules Grt. Fr. Diet. 1, Jubt,.. a singing Place. 
a 1700 Evelyn Diary 14 Sept 1644, At the end of it is 
a Cupola or singing theatre. 1750 Phil. Trans XLVI. 708 
The Reading-Desk stands just by the Singing-Pew. 1770 
Ibid. LXI. 74 The lightning entered. . through two places in 
the roof, one neai the singing loft, c 1820 S. Rogers Italy , 
Como (1839) 21 1 That shady nook, a singing place for birds. 
1850 Thackeray Pendennis xx, The theaties and singing- 
houses which these roaring young blades frequented. 1864 
Whittier Wreck of Rivermouth 109 In the singing-seats 
young eyes weie dim. 1883 C. C. Perkins Ital. Sculp. 
139 A singing-gallery (cantona) in the Cathedral. 

Si nging,///, a. Also 4-5 syngynge. [-ing 2 .] 

I. 1 . That sings ; giving loith song. 
c 1340 Nomtnale (Skeat j 128 Syngynge man rilden weputh, 
c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. lxvi. ii, All earth, I say, and 
all earth dwellers, Be of his worth the singing tellers. 1599 
SflAKS. Hen. V, 1. ii. 198 The singing Masons building roofes 
of Gold. 1779 Mirror No. 24, We have the whistling plow- 
man, the singing milk-maid. 1798 Coleridge: Fears in 
Solttude 3 O’er .stiller place No singing skylark evei poised 
himself. i8ao Shelley Prometh. Unb. iv. 515 The blight 
visions, Wherein the singing spirits rode and shone. 1883 
J. Parker Apostolic Life 1. 12 Like a singing angel newly 
sent from the glad heavens. 

to. In names of birds, etc. 

1864-5 Wood Homes without H. xii. (1868) 218 A most 
beautiful pensile nest is made by the Singing Honey-Eatei 
( Ptilotus sonoms). *884 Goode Nat. Hist. A gnat. Anim. 
253 The Bairachidx are represented on the Pacific coast by 
the ‘ Singing-fish or ‘ Toad-fish Porichthys porosissimus, 

2 . Specially or professionally employed in sing- 
ing ; engaged, or hired to sing : a. Singing man , 
a man engaged to sing in an ecclesiastical choir. 

*537-8 Ree. St. Mary at Hill (1905) 346 Paide to a singing- 
man of Sent Antbis. .for keping of our lady mas, 1597 
Morley Introd. Mns. 156 To haue plaide it on the Organes 
with a quier of singing men. 1603 Campion A rt Eng. Poesie 
ii. 6 Sir Thomas Moore, .makes two sundry Epitaphs vpon 
the death of a singing man at Westminster. 1655 Fuller 
Ch. Iltst. ii. xvii. *79 He heavily aggravated the debauched- 
nesse of Singingmen. 1725 Portland Papers VI. (Hist. 
MSS. Comm.) 100 Mr. Bieily.. married a daughter of Dan. 
Williams the Singing-man of Westminster. 178a Burney 
Hist. Mns. Ill, i. 22 He procured a singing-man^ place in 
the cathedral of Norwich. *8or Busby Diet . Mus., Singing- 
Man , the appellation formerly given by the common people 
to the gentlemen of cathedral choirs. 1905 E. Candler 
Unveiling of Lhasa fiv. 269 The Abbot begins the chant, 
and. the monks, facing each other like singing-men in a 
choir, repeat the litany. 

fig. 1594 Nashe Unfort. Trim. Wks. (Grosart) V. 120 As 
many sortes of shrill breasted birdes, as the Summer hath 
allowed for singing men in her siluane chapels. 

b. Similarly singing boy , clerk. Also, in other 
than ecclesiastical use, singing girl, woman. 

*535 Cover dale 2 Chron. xxxv. 25 All the synginge men 
ana wemen [*61* the singing women]. 1548 Elyot Diet., 
Cantrix, . . a syngyng woman. *666 Pepys Diary 26 Feb., 
And hither come cushions to us, and a young sing- 
ing-boy to bring us a copy of the anthem to be sung. 
1682 N. O. Soileau's Lutrin iv. 25 Let Singing-boyes 
Whose Pension’s pay for 't, do those Drudgeries ! *709 
Steele Taller No. 41 r 6 Mr. JohnTaplash. .desiies your 
Vote for Singing-Clerk of this Parish. 1376 Addit. Wks. 
Pope I. 35 With wives I never sin, But singing girls and 
mimicks aiaw me in. *820 T. Mitchell Aristoph. II. 302 
The dicast.. enters with a torch in one hand, and leads a 
singing-girl in the other. 1880 Browning M uUykeh 59 For 
a couple of singing-girls his robe has he torn in two, 

3 . Singing bird, a bird that sings ; a soDgsler. 
Usually applied to cage-birds; the pi. is also 
sometimes used as a rendering of Osoines 2. 

*565 Cooper Thesaurus, Cantrices aues, syngyng byides. 
1593 Sh aks. Rich. It, 1. iii. 288 (Q. 1 ), Suppose the singing biids 
musitions. 1626 [see Singer 1 1 b j. *7** Addison Sped. No. 5 
p 7 The next time it is Acted, the Singing Birds will be Peison- 
ated by Tom-Tits *774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 339 Of 
the Canary-biid, and othei hard billed Singing-birds. *818 
Scott Rob Roy v, They are like imprisoned singing-biids. 
*871 T. R, Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 772 It is owing to 
the capacity of the aii-cells that the Singing Birds aie en- 
abled to prolong their notes. 

transf. *848 Kingsley Saint's Trag. m.iv, Mealy-mouthed 
inquisitors, and shaven singing-birds. 

4 . That makes or gives out a sound of a musical 
character (cf. Sing vfi 6 ). 


*565 Cooper Thes., Sagitta stridens, a syngyng arow. 
*629 Quarles Argalns is P. iii. Wks. (Grosait) III. 274/1 
His winged messenger, .did hide His singing feathers in nis 
wounded side. 1642 Fulllr Holy if Prof St. v. xvi, 423 
Malice, which,, .like hollow singing bullets, flies but halfway 
to the mark. 17*6 Pope Iliadv 2t4 Through the thick storm 
of singing spears he dies. 1791 Cowper Iliad xvm. 432 The 
water in the singing brass Simmer’d. 1820 Shelley Prometh. 
Unb. iv. 235 Sounds Sweet as a singing rain of silver dew. 
1855 Longf, Iliaw. Introd. 48 Beyond them.. Stood the 
groves ofsingingpine-trees. 1897 Mary Kingsley IV. A frica 
175 A patch of singing sand under my feet. 

b. Singing-buoy , a buoy having something 
attached which gives out a singing sound. Sing- 
ing coal (see quol. 1883). Singing glass (seequot. 
1S75). Singing hinny (north, dial.), a kind of cake 
which emits a hissing sound while cooking on a 
girdle. Singing tree , a West 'Indian tiee, the pods 
of which make a singing sound when stirred by 
the wind. 

1894 XXIV. 460/2 A "ringing-buoy had been torn 

ft om its moonngs. 1855 J. Pirn lips Plan. Geol. 193 Strata, 
including "singeing [j/c] coal. 1883 Gresley Gloss Coaim. 
223 SingingCoal, a bed of coal from which gas is ordinarily 
issuing from the paitly- exposed face in the mine, producing 
a hissing sound. 1669 Pfpys Diary 23 Feb,, I had one or 
two ''singing-glasses made, which make an echo to the 
voice, the fiist that ever I saw. 1792 G, Galloway Poems 34 
To see.. Mr. Cartwright's singing glasses. *875 Knight 
Did. Mecli. 21S7/1 Singing-glass , a thin, sonorous glc-s 
vessel, which yields an echo when vibtated by a sound 
1825 Brockett N. C. Gloss., Smgin or * Singing-hinny, a 
kneaded spice cake baked on the girdle ; indispensable in 
a pitman’s family. 1863 Mrs. Gaskell Sylvia's Lovers iv, 
Neither cream nor finest wheaten Hour was wanting for 
‘tuif-cakes’ and ‘singing-hinnies'. 1885 Lady Brassky 
The Trades 340 The flamboyant.. vs abundant here 
[the Bahamas); as is also the ‘ "singing’ tree, which we 
first saw in Jamaica. 

II. 5 . Of the natuie of singing ; having the 
musical qualities of song. 

a *425 Cursor M. 11244 (Ti in.), Aungels . . broujt word with 
syngynge steuen. a 1586 S idney Ps. xxxiii. ii, O now accord 
Violls with singing voice. C1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. 
lxviii. xi, On the Lord your singing gladnes spend. 1697 
C. Leslie Snalta in Grass (ed. 2) 115 A She-Preacher.. 
with a Tiemhling Voice, and Singing Tone. 1725 Ramsay 
Gcntl. SAeph. 1. ii, The water fa’s, and makes a singand dm. 
176a Ann. Reg. ir. 37, 1 have acquired by habit that singing 
tone of voice which is common in our mountains, i860 
Tyndall Glac. 11. xvii. 317 The intervals between the louder 
reports being filled by a low singing noise. 

t Singing bread. Obs. [Cf. Sing v . 1 3 and 
11.] The waler used in the celebration of the mass. 

*43 a_ 3 tViH of E. Sirete (Comm. Crt. London), Duo par 
de bakyngirnes, unum pio shosynlyngbrcdl?] & aliud pro 
singyngbred. 1453 Test. Ebor. (Smtees) II. 190 Item j box 
of silver coveied, for syngyngbrede. *527 in Lewis Life 
Fisher (*855) I. 314 These piestis makith us to beleve, that 
the synginge bredc they lwlde ouer their hedes is god, and 
it is but a cake. *570 13 . Googe Pop. Kingd. iv. 51 b. And 
least in grave he shoulde remaine, without some companic, 
The singing bread is layde with him. *6*6 Surfl. & Mark- 
ham Country Farme v. xxii. 585 Singing breads are made 
after the manner of Oublies, saue only that the meale 
whereof they are kneaden is not mingled with Honey, Sugar, 
or any manner of Leaven whatsoever. 

Singing cake. 

+ 1 . = Singing beead. Obs. 

*553 Becon Reliques of Rome (1563) 258 A patten with 
the hoste or singing cake. *560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 
43 He hath.. delivered into his liandes a chalice with wine 
and water, also the gilt Patent with a singing Cake. *577-87 
Holinshed Citron. III. 1102/a A cat.., with hir fore feet 
tied togither, and a round pcece of paper like a singing cake 
betwixt them. 1607 R, C[are\v] tr. Estienne's World Wond. 
342 Vnconsecrated singing cakes (as they terme them). 

+ b. Used as a wafer for sealing with. Obs. 

*582 Monday Eng. Rom. Life 5 These Letters finished, 
and sealed, vp with singing Cake, he delyueied vnto vs. 

2 . Sc. A cake given to singers on Hogmanay. 
1894 ‘ H. Haliburton ’ (J. L. Robertson) Fnrth in Field 
28 Money was sometimes added to the ordinary gift of 
‘singing’ cakes and cheese. 1894 Muxamxne.MargrSdel 1. 6, 

I remember that diningat the Oliphant’s crowned the joy of 
singing-cakes and other delights. 

Si'ngingly, adv. [f. Singing ///. a .] In a 
singing manner or tone. 

*575 G. North tr. Philibert's Philosopher at Court 16 
Counterfaite Courtiers, .speaking lispingly, and answering 
singingly. 1856 Doran Knights 4 their Days viii. 122 He 
. .takes the half dozea damsels. . and swings singingly along 
with them in search of the roving Scot. 

Single (si’ng’l), sb - Also 5 sengle, <5 syngle, 
Sc. singill. [Substantival use of Single #.] 

1 . a. Falconry. The middle or outer claw on 
the foot of a hawk or falcon. Now only arch. 

Chiefly in pi., the middle claws being called the long 
singles , and the outer the petty singles. In early use the 
singles were distinguished from the pounce and talon ; later 
wi iters sometimes use the word vaguely to denote all the 
claws. 

i486 Bk, St. Albans aiiij, The clees that are upon the 
niyddil stretchers ye shall call the longe sengles. And the 
uttermost clees ye shall call the pety sengles. *575 Tur- 
herv. Falconrie 123 If a falcon trusse. .you muste cope his 
tnliantes, his powlse, and his petie single. *607 Hrywood 
Worn, killed w. Kindn. Wks. 1874 II. 99 Both her petty 
singles And her long singles griped her more than other. 
*6*4 Latham Falconry (1633) 134 When you do perceiue 
that your Hawke hath caught a straine..in any of the 
lesser ioynts of the singles. *688 Holme Armoury 11. 237/2 
The Singles, or Petty Singles, are the Toes of the Hawk. 
1820 Scott Monas/, xxiv, WhatJ struggling, fluttering, 


aiming at me with beak and single? i860 H. Ainsworth 
Ovingdean Grange 61 Like the Barbary falcon, aimed with 
stiong singlesand pounces. 1882 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 368 
Like the muirfowl quivering in the singles of a falcon, 
b. Hunting. The tail of a deer. 

1576 Tukberv. Venerie 243 The tayle of Harte, Bucke, 
Rowe, or any other Dcare, is to be called the Syngle. 1590 
Cockaine Hunting D j, He will dose vp his mouth as 
though he had not been, .hunted that day, making a bragge 
and setting vp bis single. *634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 14 
Such as want that treasute, make use of singles of Deere, 
beaks of Biids [etc.]. 1675 Cotton Burlesque upon B. 175 
That single wagging at thy Butt, Those Gambrils, and that 
cloven foot. 171* Buckle Club 90 His next discomse was 
of the tail or single of a deer. 1854 M iss Baker Northampt. 
Gloss, Single, the tail of a deer. Used on the noith-eastern 
side of the county. 1865 G. F Berkeley Life 4 Recoil 
II. 280 We found a doe. . I killed her myself, and cutting off 
the single .1 presented it to D’Anchald. 

transf . _ 1592 Lyly Midas iv. iii, There was a boy leasht 
on the single.. Licio. Whatsthat? Pet. Why, a boy was 
beaten on the taile with a leathern thong. 

+ e. //. Entrails, intestines. Obs.~ l 
*567 Golding Ovid's Met. vii. 353 She put thereto the., 
flesh and feathers of a Witch.., The Singles [L .piosectu] 
also of a Wolfe. 

2 . Sc. and north, dial. A handful or small bundle 
of gleanings. 

The form current in the west midlands is Songlr. 

*508 Dunbar Flyting 116 Thow lay full pry dies in the 
peise this somer, And fane at evin for to bring hame a 
single. 16*5 in Ritchie Chm cites of Si. Baldred 150 He did 
thresh but a verie short space— twa 01 thre Singles— in his 
necesritie, 1786 Har'st Rig xxvi, They’re great thieves. 
F01 which they’re oidered far behind, To malt such singles 
as they find. 1806 A. Douglas Poems 123 They’re fu’ glad 
To gather singles on the shade. *894 Hkslop Northumlhi. 
Gloss. 643 Gleaning is often described as ‘gatherin singles' 
or as singlin... Singles aie bundled and carried home on 
the * gatherer ’ and afterwards ‘ bittled 

3 . In various specific 01 technical senses. 

fa. A particular step in dancing. Obs. b. A simple un- 
compounded word, f C. Sc. One half of a doubled amount. 
Obs. d. A foim of change in bell-ringing, e. A single (as 
opposed to a double) flower, f. A silk thread consisting of 
a single strand, g. Cards, (See quota.) h. Cricket, etc. 
A hit for which one run is scored ; a single point, i. Tennis, 
Golf, etc. A game or match in which only one person 011 
each side plays at one time. 

a. *531 Elyot Gov. i. xxiii, The thirde motion, called 
singles, is of two unities seperate in pasinge forwarde. x6tx 
Cotgr., Simple, ..a. single in dauncing. b. 1589 Totten- 
ham Eng. Poesie 11. xvi. (Arb.) *45 The sillable prooite .. is 
long in all his singles and compoundes reprobue, approbate, 
disprodue. c. 1592 Exch. Rolls Scott. XXII. 574 He sail 
mak payment , . for the singill of the dowhill of the few- 
ferme of the landis of Catslak. d. 1684 R. H. School 
Recreat. 93 Anolhei Way of Ringing Twenty Four Changes, 
Doubles and Singles on Four Bells, e. *796 C. Marshall 
Gardenings, (1813) 62 The farina of the singles transported 
by bee or wind will spoil the seed of the doubles, f. *83* 
G. R. Porter Silk Manuf, 197 Raw silk, before it can be 
used in weaving, is made to take one of three forms, being 
converted into either singles, tram, or organzine. 1844 G. 
Dodd Textile Manuf. vi. 184 There is a kind called dumb 
singles, which consists of silk merely wound and cleaned. . . 
Another manufactured variety, called thrown singles, is 
silk which has been wound, cleaned, and thrown. *879 
Cassell's Tecku. Ednc. II. 154/2 By singles is signified 
one of the reeled threads twisted. g. 1850 Bohns Hand- 
bk. Games 162 Single, (at long whist) scoring the game after 
your adversary has scoied five or more ; at short whist, after 
he has scored four. 1876 Campbell- Walker Cornet Card 
(1880) Gloss., Single, a,— making game aftei your adversary 
has scored three 01 four up. £. *858 New York Tribune 
25 Aug. 5/6 Smith made three by singles. *883 Daily 
Telegr. 15 May 2/7 Mr. Hawke added another single off 
that bowler, i. 1884 Daily News 3 Sept. 3/5 The first 
rounds of the Gentlemen’s Singles . . were decided as follows. 
1896 Westm. Gaz. 26 Nov. 4/x J, H. Taylor won the singles 
competition with a score of 76. 

4 . A single thing, person, etc. In singles , each 
one separately, singly. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. n. vi, If. . any [trees] be 
so strongly constituted, . . they may . . perform that in some 
singles which is observable in whole kinds. *826 J. Wilson 
Nod. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. *33 Houndin the wolves in 
singles or pairs or (locks. 1838 Hood Clubs v, Friends 
dropping in at close of day To singles, doubles, rubs, *895 
Scottish Antiq. X. 79 In singles or in pairs men began to 
put in an appearance. 

t Single, obs. var. of (or error for) Singlo. 

*72* Loud. Gaz. No. 5934/3, 35 Tubs Single Tea per 
Hertford. *730 Capt. W. Wriglesworth MS,Log-bk. of 
the ' Lyell' 12 Oct., 50 Chests of Bohea and 50 Chests of 
Single. 

Single, obs. or dial. f. Cingle (horse-girth, etc.). 
Single (si'rjg’l), a. Forms: 4-5 sengle (4 
seyngle), 5 sengil(l, sengell(e, eengylle, 6 sen- 
gyll ; 5-6 syngle, singill (5 syngil, 6 syngyll), 
5- single, [a. OF. single , sengle (also sc, ingle, 
sangle , etc. ; mod.Picard dial, single , Norman 
sangle ) L. singtilvm (in class L. only pi. singill 1, 
etc.) one, individual, separate; the first syllable 
is identical with the sim- of simflus Simple a. 

Some of the senses placed under branch II, though less 
original than those of branch I, aie slightly earlier and 
tnoie common in Middle English.] 

I. 1 . In predicative use : Unaccompanied or un- 
supported by others ; alone, solitary, a. With the 
substantive verb, or in constiuctions implying this. 

*34°-7° Alex. 4 Dhtd. 33 We ben sengle of us silf, & 
semen ful bare, Noubt welde we now [etc,]. C1407 Lydg. 
Reson 4 Sens. 3225 And my partye is but in veyn, So sengle 
that I stonde in doute; For Venus hath so giet a route 
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Ageynes me [etc.!, a 1548 Hall Chron „ Hen , VII, 60 b, 
Hys eyes graye, hys teethe syngle and heare thynne. ax 593 
Marlowe Edt u. II, iv.v, Edmund away,.. be not found 
single for suspect*. Proud Mortimer pries neare into thy 
walkes. *648 J. Beaumont Psyche xvi. xxv, Still I’m alone, 
yea singler than alone; In Absent Him I from my self am 
gone. 1678 Butler Hud, m. i. 796 Our Noblest Senses act 
by Pairs, . . But those that serve the Body alone, Are single 
and confin'd to one, 174* Middleton Cicero I. v. 392 They 
left Clodius single in the opposition. *780 Mirror No, 90, 
He is left alone, single and unsupported, like a leafless 
trunk. 1803-3 Wordsw. Solitary Reaper i, Behold her, 
single in the field, i860 Mill Repr. Govt, (1865) 115/2 In 
the first place, each executive officer should be single, and 
singly responsible for the whole of the duty. 

D. With other verbs, in. qnasi-advb. use. 

13.. Gain. # Gr. Knt. 153 r, I com hider sengel, & sitte, 
a 1648 Ld. Herbert Hen. VIII (1683) 342 His Birth being 
otherwise so obscure and mean, as no man had ever stood 
so single. 1673 Dryden Aviboyna iv. i, I desir'd that he 
would leave the Company and meet me single here. 1711 
Addison Sped. No. 7 p 1 My Dear, Misfortunes never come 
Single. 1798 Webbe in Owen Wellesley's Deep, (1877) 6 
All our fot iner , , exertions were made against Tippoo single, 
and unsupported by the French. 1841 Dana Seaman's 
Matt. 16 The royal braces go single. 1833 M. Arnold 
Balder Dead in. 6 See, here is Hermod, who comes single 
back From Hell. 

+ 0 . Unsupported by other evidence. Qbtr* 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. in. xii. 356 SVherfore this that Girald 
writith of this voice is ful sengil to be beleued. 

2. Individual, ns contrasted with larger bodies 
or numbers of persons or things. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 7867 For bere-ns men are so mony, . . All 
put in a purpos with a plain wille; pof the syngle mon say, 
& it sothe be, Hit is demyt for dulle. *64* 1 Smectymnuus * 
Vital. Anew. iv, 56 Though these were but single men yet 
they were martyrs. 1697 Dryden Virg, Georg, in. 7^:3 Nor 
do those Ills on single Bodies piey; But oft'ner bring the 
Nation to decay. 1717 Pope Iliad, x. 196 Each single 
Greek. .Stands on the sharpest edge of death or life. 1741 
Mibdleton Cicero I. vi. 409 Laws to inflict penalties on 
single persons by name. 1836 Froode Hist. Eng. (1858) I. 
i. 68 No single mind in single contact with the facts of 
nature could have created out of itself a Pallas., or a Leai. 
1876 Mozley l/tiiv. Strut, iv. 93 We hear sometimes of 
single remarkable acts of virtue, which spring from minds 
in which theie is not the habit of virtue. 

absol. 1863 Neale Hymns Paradise 48 There the gifts of 
each and single All in common right possess. 


b. Of, pertaining to, or connected with, one 
person only. Freq. with possessive pronoun. 

* 59 * Kyd Sol. < 5 - Pers. u. ii, With my single fist lie com- 
bat thee, x6x6 R. C. Times' Whistle (1871) 38 Although 
he had noe other company But his sole single selfe to satisfie. 
167a Marvell Corr. Wks. (Grosart) II. 397 So that I must 


* prayers 

and single, though before the body of people. 1781 Gibbon 
Decl. E. xix. 11 . 139 Constantius. .acknowledged, that his 
single strength was unequal to such an extent of care. 18x8 
Scott AW. Midi, xxxvii, He had, almost by his single and 
unassisted talents, stopped the irruption of the banded force 
of all the Highland chiefs. 1842 Tennyson 1 You ask vie , 
why' v, Should banded unions., induce a time When single 
thought is civil crime. X878 B. Taylor Deukalion it. ii. 
60 What hinders me to make my single will The world's 
whole law? 

+c. At single hand, single-handed, unaided. Ohs. 
1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 375 There is hardly 
any Dog so couragious, as to adventure upon a Wolf at 
single hand, 

3. Separate; distinct ftom each other or from 
others ; not combined or taken together. 

In the first quot. used distributively, after the Latin. 
*43*-So_ir. Higden (Rolls) II, 309 Jacob.. bless enge his 
childer with single benedicciones. 1373 L. Lloyd Marrow 
of Hist, (1653) xx The poor Greek. .opened his purse and 
gave unto the Emperour four single halfpence. 1399 B. 
Jonson Ev, Man out of Hum. 11. i, He might have altered 
the shape of his argument, and explicated them better in 
single scenes. *638 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, it. (1736) 22 
All Urns contained not single Ashes, a 1693 Urquhart's 
Rabelais ill, xvii, A Rams Cod stored with Single Pence. 
vjtx Addison Sped. No. 124 n A Man. who communi- 
cates his Writings to the World in joose Tracts and single 
Pieces. 1779 Mirror No. 24, It will readily be admitted, 
that the preference, in every single object, is due to the 
former. 1826 Art of Brewing {yd.. 2) 89 Dropped bysingle 
pieces into the copper while in full boil. 1864 Bowen Logic 
x. 316 The beginning of all Knowledge is in single acts 
of the Perceptive or Acquisitive Faculty. 1884 tr. Lotte's 
Metaph. 486 Each single fibre, at the spot where it receives 
the stimulus, can attach to it the extra-impression described. 

4. Undivided, unbioken, absolute, rare. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. ii. x. 21 Being consorted with Manild, 
For thirst of single kinqdome him he kild. 1634 MrLTON 
Comus 204 Yet nought but single darknes do I find, 1701 
Swift Contests Nobles <J- Commons iii, The madness of the 
people, who., were now wholly bent upon single and des- 
potick slaver;'. 

6 . One only; one and no more. Sometimes 
strengthened by one, 

1538 Elvot, Simpius,^s engle in numbre, one only. 1300 
shaks. Mids. N. 11, ii, 50 Two bosomes interchanged 
with an oath, So then two bosomes, and a single troth. 
c 1600 — Soon, xxxix, For this, let vs deuided liue. And our 
Ueare loue loose name of single one. 1687 A. Lovell tr, 
Thevenot s Trav. 1, 34 He'll order the Master to take no 
money from them, and that with a single word. 17*8 Young 
Love Fame 111. 59 Thus all will judge, and with one single 
aim. 1790 Paley Hors Paul. vi. § 5 Wks. 1823 III. 169 The 
prisoner was bound to the soldier by a single chain. x8ix 
Scott Kenilw, xut, He observed that Wayland purchased 
O e£ r\ f r h °Pi ®?Jy ofl e single drug. x8<6 Sir B. Brodie 
Jrsychol. lnq. I, in, 92 In one case, the mind may be occu- 


pied with ft single object, or a single idea. 187S Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) IV. 495 We have observed the tendency or 
Plato to combine two or more subjects . . in a single dialogue. 

absol. 1833 M rs. B rowning Prometh. Bound 94 Why how 
could they Draw off from thee one single of thy griefs? 

b. I 11 emphatic use after a negative, or an adv. 
denoting scarcity. 

1709 Steele Toiler No. 30 r xi, I will not write one single 
Word about any such Matters. 1743 Bulkeley & Cummins 
Voy. S. Seas 188 What must becomeof the rest who have not 
a single Penny ? 1780 Mirror No. 94, Hardly a single house 
did I find inhabited by the same persons I left in it. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Ettg, vi. II. 123 During a whole week, not 
a single private letter from beyond the 'J weed was delivered 
in London. 1857 Buckle Croiliz. I. xii. 664 France had 
not possessed a single man who dared to think for himself. 

c. With even, or implying this. 

*774 Goi.dsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 351 Sometimes they 
find a difficulty in rearing even a single nest. *816 J. Wil- 
son CHy of Plague n. iii. 25, I don’t expect this Plague 
Will change its quarters, long as it has left A single man 
alive. 1879 L* Stephrn Hours Libr. Ser. m. 183 From a 
single phrase, as from a single gesture, we can often go far 
to divining tno character of a man's thoughts. 

6 . a. Sole, only, one. b. Mere. 

1639 Ld. Digdv Lett. cone. Relig. (1651) 61 By the easy 
abuse, if not by the single use of Images. 15128 R. Morris 
Ess. Anc. Archit. xviii, These are not the single Enemies 
I have to encounter with. 1748 Melmoth Fitzosborne Lett. 
xlviii. (1749) II. 30 That he should not leave so important a 
creature as man, to the single guidance ofliis own precarious 
faculties. 1817 Southey Ilist. Penins. War II. C72 Heroes 
who carry vietoiy with their single presence. 1849 Macau- 
lay Hist. ling. iii. I. a87 The single bed of n poor family 
had sometimes been carried away and sold. xlfo Stanley 
few. Ch. \ 1877) I. v. 87 To the outer world the earlier period 
of the race, with the single exception of Abraham, was an 
entire blank. 

7. Standing alone in comparison with other 
persons or things ; unique, singular. 

1633 Ford 'Tis Pity iv. i. That you may know my single 
charity, Freely I here remit all interest I e’er could claim. 
1638 Whole Duty Man vi. § 13 He will be sure to commiL 
them [sins], rather than run the disgrace of being too .single 
and precise. 1728 R. Morris Ess. Anc. Archit. 22 Some 
there are who appear single in Opinion, only to be con- 
tinually opposite to the common Judgment of Mankind. 
1730 H, Walpole Lett. (1848) II. 347, 1 .. am almost single 
in not having been to see him. *786 J. Jay in Sparks Cotr. 
A mer. Rev. (1853) IV. 131 Favor your country with your 
counsels on such an important and single occasion. 1813 
Mackintosh Sp, Ho. Comm, 27 April, Wks. 1846 III. 358 
Single among representative assemblies, this House is now 
in the seventh century ofits recorded existence, 18x7 H, T. 
Colebrookv, Algebra, etc. Notes & IUustr. p. xlvti, The 
Rdmaca and Paulisa are single of the names. 

H. 8 . Unmarried, celibate. (See also quot. 
1847 .) Also absol. as pi. 

A single titan, a bachelor. A single woman, a spinster ; 
fa prostitute (quota. 1530 and 16571. 

1303 R. Brunnk Handl. Synnc 7361 ?yf weddyd man 
sengle woman take)), c 1380 Wyclje Whs. I1B80) 73 And 
; sugetis taken ensaumple at here curatis, bo)>e wedtlid men 
& sengle. C1449 Vv.ootx.Repr. it, iv. 155 A syngil man and 
a syngil womman. 1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxn. (Percy 
Soc.) 156 Who that is single and wyll have a wyfe. Right 
out of joy he shall be brought in stryfe. 1330 Palsgr. 270/2 
Syngle woman, a harlot, putayn. 1620 T. Granger Div. 
Logihe 28 The Single man committing fornication sinneth 
lesse than the Adulterer. 1637 Howell Londinop. 337 No 
Slew-holdei, or his Wife, should let or stay any single 
Woman to go and come fieelv at all times. 1685 Baxter 
Paraphr. N. T. x Cor. vii. 26 No doubt but it is much more 
for their.. quiet to be single, than to have a Wife or Hus- 
band. 1747 Genii. Mag. 485 A lady . . thinking Mr. G single 
and disengaged. *782 Miss Burney Cecilia x. x, A single 
woman is a thousand times more shackled than a wife. 1817 
Byron Btppo xxxviii, The fair single pari of the creation. 
1847 Lipscomb Buckingham I, 582 The inmates,. . being 
. .single persons, whether having been married or not. x8B8 
Bryce Amtr. Commio. xciii. ill. 298 No one dreams of 
drawing any distinction between the single and the married. 
fig- i-’: 3 Shaks, Hen. VIII, 1. i. 15 Men might say Till 
this time Pompe was single, but now married. 

b. Of, pertaining to, or involving celibacy, esp. 
in single life. 

For the phrase single blessedness, see Blfssedness b. 

1549 Coveruale,_ etc. Erasm, Par. 2 Cor, 55 As in my 
other letters I required you not to leade a syngle lyfe. 1337 
N.T. (Geneva) 1 Cor. Argt., He answereth to ceiteme 
pennies . . touching single fife. 1610 Holland Camden's 
Brit. 596 Lawes were enacted touching the single lives of 
Priests. i6x» Bacon Ess., Marr. <$• Single Life (Arb.) 266 
A single life is proper for Churchmen. 1731 Johnson 
Rambler No. 112 V 6 They that have grown old in a single 
state. 1773 Foote Bankrupt 1. Wks. 1799 II. xco A single 
service is best suited to me. 18x2 Crab be 2 W«viii. 251 But 
shall his Bride your single state reproach 1 1836 T. Hook 
G. Gurney I, iv. (1850) 62 Without having changed her state 
of single-unblessedness. 

Comb. 1507 Beard Theat, God's Judgem. (1631) 410 These 
are the godly fruits of those single life-louers, to whom the 
vse of marriage is counted vnlawful. 

+9. In slight raiment ; without cloak or armour; 
marked by scantiness or simplicity of clothing. Ohs, 

*3 • -H. A lit, 204 (Laud MS.), Dame olympiad, amonge )>is 
pres, Sengle rood, al mantel les. 13.. Cacrde L, 1067 And 
seyngle in akertyl he stood, Abood the lyon fers and wood. 
1380 Sir Ferumb. 1071 [They] ounarmede him )>o anon, & 
wan he was sengle amoung hem b Er , hy auysed is schap 
echon, *387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 353 Men of bis 
lond . .bee)) sengle of clojringe, scarse of mete, cruel of herte. 
a 1430 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 168 He was not so gay 
aourned, ne so sengle of clothes, but he had on hym good 
and warme gownes. 

+ 10. Of cloth, garments, etc. : Of one thickness 
Of material; tmlined, Ohs. 


C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints v.( 7 ohtt) 152 Skanlly had Ilkane of 
ha asingill clath, fore-owtine ma. 4x430 Nut, de la Tour 
(1868) x68 A hood of scarlatte sengle & wythoute furrynge 
Ibid. 169 Ashortc and sengle gown withoute lynynge. 1439 
Fasten Lett. 1 . 475 Item, j. gowne of blewe felwett. slevys 
sengle. 1330 I'alsgr. 270/2 Syngle gowne, robe seng/e. 
Ibid., Syngle kyrtell, corset simple. 1332 tnv. Ch. Goods 
(Surtees) 24 One vestment of blewe single snttene. 1670 
Eaciiard Cent. Cletgy 90 A much more sparing dyet is 
fitter ; and a single-coat, though it be never so ancient mid 
thin, is fully sufficient. 

11. Composed or consisting of only one part, 
feature, etc. ; not double, compound, or complex ; 
also, of the ordinary or small size, ns distinguished 
from Double a. 4 . 

For various special uses, see 17. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1 . 347 Many depe dtches ami 
castelles sengle, double, and treble, and many wturd<s 
strongliche i-walled. X449 in Cal. Proc, Chauc. Q. Elis. 
(1830) If. Pref. 55 pc sengelt gistes of f>e same (lore at Ju* 
fronte shullen be in brede . . ix inches, 1466 Mann, 4 
JI chs eh. Exp. (Roxb.) 347, v. doble polyves and a sengt-lle. 
iSax Fisher Serm. agst. Luther Wks. (1876) 324 A M>iigt*ll 
threde is nothynge so stronge as is a double I54«> >" 
Greene Ilist. Worcester II. App. p. it. Item ij masers, mu* 
with a dowbilbond, the other with a sengyllmnd. 1592 
West 1st Pt. Symbol. 1. 8 26 b, When a thing is purchased 
or gotten., by gift or legacie, or some other such single title, 

1663 Gerbier Counsel 45 Single Rafters six and three 
Inches. Ibid. 96 N or do provident builders rivet locks only 
at the one side, for that a thief within domes .makes that 
singleiivetingof nousc as to security. *688 Hoi.mi:/! rmoury 
in, xix. (Roxb.) 154/2 The manor of which beatings is per- 
formed by single and double.. blows. *711 Mill/. 4 Sea 
Did. s.v. Tenaille, The Single Tcnnille, a Work, the Head 
whereof is form'd by two Faces, making one Angle Ren- 
trnnt. 1827 Struart Planter's (I. (1828) 192 , 1 mean single 
carts, or carts drawn by one horse. *843 /'roc. Philol. Sir. 

1 1 . 89 The vowels generally, whether single or tlipbthqng.il, 
at e sounded as they are in Italian. 186a Smii.i s Engined s 

111.89 A single line furnished with sidings to enable the 
laden waggons to pass the empty ones. 1873 Kni«ht Dh t. 
blech. 248a A single whip ..is the simplest tackle. It consists 
of one single block and a fall. 

fib. Of artillery, Ohs. 

1546 Reg. Privy Count il Scot. 1 . 54 Small artailyery sik as 
do,.! V fi'c-n", single falcoun. a 1578 I.indtsay (Pitscottirt 
t fu, v. St if C.-/I I, 367 Collvermjjis, myans and doubill 
f.tlcouns, singill Inlcouns' and hnglmius of fund. 

o. Of /lowers: Having only one whorl or set 
of petals ; also, of plants : Bearing such flowers ; 
opposed to Double a. 1 d. 

*551 Turner Herbal (xs68) 30 Th«* growetli a flour like a 
syngle lose in the tope of thys herbe. 1394 Plat Jtwtl-ho. 
111. 33 You may also drie Paunsiea, Stock-gilliflowers, and 
other single flowers. 16x5 W. Lawson Country Housew. 
Card, (1626) 54 The sweet muske Rose double and single. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 198 Single and double 
Hepatica. *731 Miller Card. Diet. s,v. Ylyaciuihus Tu- 
bcrosits. The Single sort is by far the fairer Flower. 1796 
C. Marshall Gardening v. (1813) 62 No single flowei s 
should be suffered to grow in a garden where then* me 
double ones. 1812 New Botanic Garden I. 29 With single 
blue flowers, with double blue flowers. 1832 G. W. Johnson 
Cottage Card. Did. 339 In double flowers-. the corolla L 
much more durable than in single ones. 

d. Intended for or accommodating one person. 

a 1859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxiii, V. 73 A single bedroom. 
1867 Augusta Wilson Vashti xwiii, A strip of faded car- 

?iet stretched in front of a small .single bedstead. x886 
'ascok London of To-day i. (ed. 3) 34 bingle bed-rooms 
cost from 4s, to 15* per day. 

+ 12. a. Simple ; plain ; without further quali- 
fication or addition. Ohs. 

cx 4*t 26 Political Poems 105 While nhley in yrnes tit 
boyst ys stoken, Hit nys but bred, and sengyl bake. 
c X450 l.ovi Licit Grail Hi 705 Whanne Piets vndirstood 
that be A kyng was Of so by degrr, and wende he hadde 
ben A sengle knyht [etc J. 1433 Rolls of Parlt. V. 271/1 
Bynde hem.. by obligation 01 obligations, aswetl sengell 
as conditioned 1600 Sum 1 i.t Conntrie Famte in. liv. 556 
Some doe make this oile aftei the simplest and singlcst 
sort. 1678 Sir G. Macki ntil I 'rim. Laws St at. 1. xix. 5 vi, 
God Almighty intended not that single Theft should be 
punished by death. 2736 Boiler Anal. 1. ii 47 Pei haps 
divine goodness.. may not lie .1 bare single disposition to 
produce happiness. 

+ b. Slight, poor, trivial. Ohs. 
c 1449 Pecock Repr. n. viii. 184 Ymagis of God .. forto 
make bi Item sengil and ieuke remembratmeis. 1383 Daniel 
Notable Deuises Wks. (Grosart) V, 302 Hauine . , maried a 
wife of singulare beautie, but (according to the common 
rumour) of single honestie. 2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 1. ii. 
207 Is not your voice broken? your winde short? your wit 
single? at 6x6 Beaum. & Fi_ Queen of Corinth in. 1, He 
utters such single matter in so infantly a voice, 1638 Raw* 
1 ey tr. Bacon's Life 4 Death (1630) 19 The Sect of the 
Essenes among the J ews . . used a single or Abstemious Diet. 
13. Of beer, ale, etc. : Weak, poor, or inferior 
in quality ; small. Now arch. Also treats/, 

*483 in qth Rep, Hist, MSS. Comm. I. 177/2 A vessel! 
of single bere to the gonners, xii d. 1303 in loth Rep ibid. 
App. V, 392 That there be no sale bread, singill ale, nor 
honyed aUe. .mad in towne, but by ffie men. 1394 Knock 
to Know a Knave in Collier Five Old Plays (Roxb.) 386 
Your drinke is too strong. . .Single beere is better far both 
for your profit and your seruams health, a 1635 Bp. Corbet 
Poems gt&ij) 30 Although I thinke Poets were nee’r infus’d 
with single drinke. Ibid., Let your Channels flow with 
single trite. 1704 Loud, Gat. No. 4032/4, xx Pieces of 
single French Brandy. 1820 Scott Monast. xviii. An 
hogshead of ale at Martlemas, of the double strike, and 
single ale at pleasure. 

14. Simple, honest, sincere, single-minded ; free 
from duplicity or deceit. 

*5x9 Horman Vulg. 55 He is a good sengyR soule, and can 


SINGLE, 


SINGLE. 


no harme. 1595 Spenser Col. Clout 727 Single Truth and 
simple Honestie Do wander up and aowne despys’d of ail. 
1613 Shaks. H en. VI If, v. lii. 38, 1 speake it with a single 
heart, my Lords. 1633 Ford B token II. iv. i, Sure, he's 
an honest, veiy honest gentleman; A man of single mean- 
ing. 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. in. § 20 To single Hearts 
doubling is diseruciating. 1809 Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 
134 To those whose views are single and direct, it is a gieat 
comfort to have to do business with frank and honorable 
minds. 1848 Dickens Dombey xxxiii, [Such asj nothing 
but a pure and single heart [could have] expressed. 1873 
Wiiitnev Ot icntal Ling. Stud . 83 The single devotion of 
the Brahman student. 

b. Of the eye, after Biblical use. 

1526 Tindale Luke xi. 34 When thine eye is single : then is 
all thy body full of light. 1377 F. de Lisle's Legendarie I iv, 
Considering with a single eye the parties in this cause, ye 
shall finde that [etc.]. 1669 N. Morton New Eng. Mem. A 2, 
I onelv ctave of thee to reade this following Discourse with 
a single eye. C1680 Beveridge Serm. (1729) I. 63 He that 
looks upon these words with a single eye. 1863 Kingsley 
Water-Bob. 343 Keep your eye single, and your hands 
clean. 1884 Century Mag. Mar. 925 All readers of his 
know.. how absolutely single his eye is. 

15. Of a combat ot fight : Between two persons ; 
man to man. (See also Combat sb. 1 b.) 

[iSgo Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 46 b, If it be enemie to 
enemie single, they then are not to discharge their peeces.] 
1392 ICydJ>'/. Trag. 1. iii, I saw him, hand to hand, In single 
light with their Lord Generali. 1610 Holland Camden's 
Brit. 360 Who in this Hand by a single combate tried it 
out. 1639 Fuller Holy War n. i. (1840) 48 He.. killed 
Rodulphus, the duke of Saxony, in single fight. 1711 
Addison Sped. No. 9 r 7 The President. . was said to have 
killed half a dozen in .single Combat. Ibid. No. 70 IT 5 Let 
you and I end our Quarrel in single Fight. x8ao Scott 
Monast. xxxvii, Reserving my right to defy my Lord of 
Munay and my Lord of Morton to single duel. 1838 Arnold 
Hist. Rome I. 4 At last Ascanius met him man to man 
and slew him in single fight. 1867 Frf.eman Norm. Cong. 
(1877) I. App. 706 That the two kings shall decide the matter 
by single combat. 

16. In quasi-advb. use. 

a 1450 Le Morte Arth. 179s Non Armore he dyde hym 
vppon Bot A Robe All sengle wrought, a 1483 Liber Niger 
in Househ. Ord. (1790) 38 [The] Counti oiler.. is tliirde in 
estate . . aftyr the Stewai d,but at no tyme .within thys courte 
covered in servyse, and but single served. 1681 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 1663A They lye Unmored, and ride single, and intend 
to Sail this Afternoon. 1707 Mortimer Hush. (1721] I. 83 
They commonly lay twelve or fourteen loads of Chalk upon 
an Acre, where they lay it single. 1837 Lockhart Scott III. 
x. 343 My venerated friend, who was— unlike, perhaps, some 
others of the company at that horn— able to hear accurately, 
and content to see single. 

III. 17. Special collocations. 

Single anchor (see quot. 1867). f Single billet , single- 
stick. Single care (see quot.). Single change (see quot. 
1688). Single chant (see Chant sb. 2). Single entry (see 
Entry 9 b). Single file, a line of men one behind the other. 
Single Gloucester (see Gloucester). Single house (see quot. 
1818). Single line (see quot.). f Single officer (see quot.). 
f Single rapier, the rapier only (without daggei ) . + Single 
sentinel or soldier, a private soldier (Sc.), t Single sword, 

1 singlestick. Single ten, the ten of a card-suit; (see also 
quot. a 1700). 

1839 Marryat Phant. Ship viii, The Ter Schilling . . lay at 
♦single anchor. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bit . 627 Single 
anchor, a ship unmoored, having hove up one bower, rides 
by the other. *6*3 Beaum. & Fl. Captain n. i, No more 
Than.. Fighting at “single Billet with a Barge. man. 1898 
Allbntf's Syst. Med. VIII. 429 The law which enables a 
person of unsound mind., to be placed., under what is tech- 
nically designated 1 “Single Care 1 — that is, under certificates 
in the house of a medical man or other person. x688 Holme 
A 7 rnoury in. 462/2 The “Single Change, is when all the Bells 
ling, ana one is changed only from Round Ringing. 1872 
Ellacombe Bells of Ch. in Ch. Bells Devon iii. 39 About 
the year 1642.. single changes were first attempted. _ x86x 
. S. Adams S°oo Mus. Terms 91 * Single Chant, a simple 
armonized melody extending only to one verse [etc.]. 187s 
Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mas. Terms s.v. Chant, A single 
chant is in two strains, the fust of three, and the second of 
four bars in length. 1826 Encycl. Met/op. (1843) I. 462/2 
The more obvious method . . , which is called Book-keeping 
by “Single Entry. 1849 Freese Comm. Class-Bk. 103 If 
my books were kept by single entry, I should simply^credit 
Smart & Co. for the coffee. 1670 Cotton Espernon Ji. 394 
He therefore commanded some Foot Companies to steal 
over silently, and by “single Files. 1833 Sir H. Douclas 
Milit. Bridges 255 Sufficient only to support infantry 
marching in single file. 1863 Tylor Early Hisl. m Man. v. 

83 To place the different elements of a sentence in succes- 
sion, in single file so to speak, a 1700 Evelyn Dtary 
16 July 1654, The humouious old Knight has built a long 
“single house of 2 low stories. i8i8 < Scott Hrt. Midi. 
xxvl, Dumbiedikes was what is called in Scotland a single 
house ; that is, having only one room occupying its whole 
depth from back to fiont. 1875 Knight Diet, Mech, 
2187/2 *Single-line, a single rein leading from the hand of 
the driver to a strap forked a little behind the bames, and 
proceeding thence to the bit-rings 1739 in Eng. Historical 
Rev. (1897) XII. 763 We are “Single Officers, that is, only 
one Liveteuant to a Company. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 31 
T 3 The historian mentions, when he attack'd Thalestns, 
it was only at “single Rapier. 1721 Wodrow Hist. Sufi. 
Ch. Scot. 11. v. (1830) II. 168 A peison of quality,, .standing 
before an ensign, lieutenant, or “single sentinel. x8x6 Scott 
Antiq. xxvii, Not knowing., how far the manners of a 
“single soldier might have been corrupted by service in a 
great house. x688 Holme Armoury in. xix. (Roxb.) 139/1 
Two Fenceis, . . makeing triall of their skill, with back- 
swoid or “single sword, swoid and buckler and the like. 
*593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, v. i. 43 Whiles he thought to steale 
the “single Ten, The King was slyly finger'd fiom the 
Deck, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Single-ten, a very 
foolish, silly Fellow; also Nails of that size. 1829 Hunter 
Hallamshire Gloss., Single-ten, A person playing at Whist 
may be heard to say : I have neither ace, face, nor single-ten. 
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b. With sbs. in -er, as single-driver, - hander , 
-loader, -peeper, - roomer , -sticker, -striker, etc. 

1897 k^all Mall Mag. Mar. 347 The 1 “single driver’ is 
the familiar name applied to locomotives propelled by one 
pair of driving-wheels. 1893 OuttngXX.il. 145/2 The cost 
of a “single-hander depends on the size of the boat. 1887 
Daily News 6 Oct. 6/2 The rifle can then be used as a 
“single-loader. 1785 Grose Diet. Vulgar T., * Single peeper, 
a person having but one eye. 1889 Gretton Memory’s 
Harkback 305 They are recorded as ‘single peepeis',.. 
having lost an eye. 1887 Daily Telegr. 10 Sept. 2/5 None 
of the big “single-stickers, .showed any signs. 1898 Cyt ling 
62 Repeating bells aie preferable to “single-strikers. 1889 
20th Lent. (N. Y.) Apr. 6 He says that is a fair question 
which no “Single-taxer ever answers, but that if it is evaded 
the whole single-tax theory vanishes. 

18. With sbs., forming cotnbs. used attributively, 
as single-action, -beat, -cell, cylinder, etc. 

Combs of this type have been very frequent in recent use. 
For a number of technical examples, see Knight Did. 
MetJt. (1875) and Suppi. (1884). 

1852 Seidel Organ 36 “Single-action bellows . . is generally 
very small. 1863 A. Young Naut. Did. 20 Atmospheric, 
or Single Action, Engine. 1688 Holme Armoury in. 398 
A “Single Beak Pellican with a screw, of some.. called a 
Screw’d tooth Foicer. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch <$• Clockm. 
241 The chronometer and duplex are the best known ex- 
amples of “single-beat escapements. 1838 Bell Diet. Law 
Scot. 867 In the “Single Bill roll is inserted all petitions., 
and other notes or applications to either Division of the 
Court. 1849 Noad Electricity (ed. 3) 228, Fig. 152 repre- 
sents the “single-cell apparatus. 1888 Jacobi Printers' 
Vocab. 125 *Single cylinder machines, machines for printing 
one side at a time only, i860 All Year Round No. 66. 382 
‘ Which knot ? ' asked Toby. ‘ Single or double wall, “single 
or double diamond ? 1 1868 Rep. U. S. Comm. Agrtc. (1869) 
238 One and three-quarteis pound ofVingle.eye pieces pro- 
duced ten pounds 1899 Morrow Bohem. Paris 138 A 
“single-file match round the room is started. 1837 Miller 
Eleni. Chern., Org. i, § 1 (1862) 15 An additional screen of 
“single iron plate, 189* Greener Breech Loader 6 The 
cheaper quality laminated steel,, .known in the trade as 
single-iron Damascus. 1771 Lucicombf. Hist. />«»/. 271 Neat 
Woikmen prevent a division of a “single-letter syllable at 
the end of lines. 1876 Voyle & Stevenson Milit. Did., 
* Single lever bridge, composed of two frames locking into 
each other, and not meeting at a greater angle than 120°. 
x886 Willis & Clark Cambridge I. 330 Each chamber had 
a lofty nairow “single-light window. 2846 Holtzapffel 
Turning II. 543 The shaft of. .the “single-lip auger. >889 
Pall Mall G. zg Oct. 2/1 In 1885, the country was practic- 
ally divided into “single-member electoral districts. x86o 
G. Prescott Elect. Telegr. 108 The double-needle telegraph 
may easily be arranged so that it shall act as a “single- 
needle telegraph only. 1843 Holtzapffel Turning I. 31 
The ‘ “single-piece bow ’ is made of one rod of hickory, 
lancewood, or yew-tree, 1832 Babb'igk Econ. Mannf. xv. 
(ed. 3) 138 A kind of lace, called * “single-press was manu- 
factured. 1836 ‘Stonkiienge’ Brit. Rur. Sports 11. 11. xi. 
363/2 One pound is the usual allowance for “single-rein 
bridles. 1868 Rep. U. S. Comm. Agric. (1869) 251 Neither 
neat nor efficient “single-row hedge can be made without 
the aid of stakes. 1843-30 Mrs. Lincoln Led. Bot. v. 166/a 
Sicyos augulata, “single-seed cucumber. 1892 Brighton 
Sir P. Wallis 278 One of the finest “single-ship actions 
ever fought. *377 Stanyhurst Descr. Irel. in Holinshed 
1 . 23/2 A meaner tower might serue such “single soule kings 
as were at those daies in Ireland. 1622 M abue tr. Aleman’s 
Guzman d’AIf. 1. 105 To see what a single-sole Gentleman 
I was, and how like a naked cottage I lookt. 1841 Penny 
Cycl. XXI. 410/2 Single-sole shoes or ‘pumps’. 1872 
Dublin Rev. Apr. 444 What can be done in the way of 
“single-span Gothic churches, 1823 J. Nicholson Operat. 
Mechanic 47 When a “single-stroke steam-engine is made 
to turn a mill.^ “1688 Holme Armoury iu. 398 The second 
[instrument] .. is termed a “Single tooth Pmcer, of some a 
Forcer, c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 74 The top- 
masts are made in one spar, and are called “single tree, 
1863 Lubbock Preh. Times 345 They have single-tree canoes. 
1883 Whitaker’s A Im. 445/x The Huascar is an iron low 
freeboard “single-tui ret ram. 1860 “Single wall knot [see 
single diamond knot}. 1707 Mortimer H usb. (1721) 1. 48 In 
Sussex they use much the “single Wheel-plough. 1823 J. 
Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 497, B, the “single worm 
screw. 

19. Parasynthetic, as single-banked, -barrelled, 
-blossomed, -edged, etc. Also single-seatedness sb. 
Many examples of this type occur in recent use. 

1861 Illnstr. Land. News 13 July 35 One of its best “single- 
banked life-boats. 1830 R. G. Cumming Hunter's Life S, 
Afr. (1902) 83/1, I took my heavy “single-barrelled rifle. 
1762 Phil. Trans. LII. 660 Some “single blossomed plants 
. of the Gaidenia. 1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 62 The richer 
sort haue “single edged swords with sharpe points. 1817 
Miller Barnpt. Led. 40 The single-edged swoid of tem- 
poral visitation fell blunted from the hearts of stone. 1803 
Shaw Gen. Zool. IV. h. 265 “Single-finned Bullhead.. .The 
gill-covers consist of a single lamina. 1707 Mortimer 
J-htsb. (1721) II. 209 Of both which soils there are great 
Variety of Colours, some being double, and others “single 
Flowered. 1736 Hill Brit. Herbal 440 Great single- 
flowered Mountain Hawkweed. 1840 Hodgson Hist. 
Northumb III. ir. 361/2 Orthotrichwn cufulatum, “Single- 
fringed sessile fruited Bristle-moss. 1846 Grote Greece 1. 
xxi. II. 261 The case. .against “single-headed authotship of 
the Odyssey. 1847 Ld. Lindsay Chr. Art 1. 130 A black 
single-beaded, hoary-haiied giant. 1889 G. Findlay Eng, 
Railway 48 The steel rails . . are of the single-headed section. 
1721 R. Bradley Philos. Acc. Whs. Nature gx Some of the 
Pigs will be Cloven-footed, and others “single-hoofd. 1777 
Pennant Brit. Zool. IV. 16 Claws with a “single-hooked 
moveable fang. x8oo Shaw Gen, Zool. I. 1. 198 “Single- 
horned Rhinoceios. *721 Land. Gaz, No. 60x2/6 A Man 
and a Woman in a Lane, “single Hors’d. 1899 Wes/m. 
Gaz. 8 Sept. 3/3 He was driven in a single-horsed biougham. 
1723 Pam. Did. s.v. Colchicum, A yellow, “single-leav’d 
Flower. 1829 Marryat F. Mildmay v, They were “single- 
masted. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary’s Phaner. 300 
Many have certainly a reticulum of bundles, even when they 


are ‘“single-nerved*. 1840 J. W. Bowden Life Gregory 
VII, I. 60 The long “single-pointed mjtre, 1808 Ben tram 
Sc. Reform 36 The many-seated has given place to “single, 
seated judicature. 1830 — Corr. Wks. 1843 XI. 40 In this 
sub-department.. you find, .many -seatedness established — 
byyou, “single-seatedness, Isee, tspieferred. iqz&Chambei s' 
Cycl. Suppi. s.v. Stcyoides , The “single-seeded Canada 
cucumber. 1870 Garrod Mat. Med. (ed. 3) 272 The olive 
fruit.. is a smooth, elliptical, single-seeded diupe. 11x834 
Coleridge in Lit. Rem. (1839) IV. 163 This is not quite so 
perspicuous and “single-sensed as Archbishop Leighton’s 
sentences in general are, 1851 H. Melville Whale lxxviii. 
A whip.. travelling through a “single-sheaved block. 1679 
Lond, Gaz. No. 1403/4 A Silver hilted “single sheld Sword. 
1803 Shaw Gen. Zool. IV. 11. 335 “Single-spotted Chaitodon. 
1836 Meredith Shan. Shagpat (1909) 245 The Queen., 
being now the mistress of the “single-tlioughted. 1603 J. 
Davies (Heref.) Sonn., To Univ. of O.xford, With double 
lines of “single-twisted Rime. 1702 Lond. Gaz. No. 3840/4 
A black Hat with a single-twisted white Hatband. 1879 
Maxwell Electr. <$• Magn. (1881) II. 252 The potential of 
the magnetic system is “single valued at eveiy point of 
space. 1796 W. H. Marshall W. England II. 211 “Single- 
wheeled plows. 

20. With pa. pples. and ppl. adjs., as single-cut 
(of files), -dyed, -filed, -grown, -hung, -lanled, 
-reefed, -refined, -riveted. 

183* J. Holland Mannf. Metal 1 . 302 In this state the file 
is what is called a “single-cut. 1846 Holtzapffel Turning II. 
8 19 When the file is spoken of, a double-cut file is always im- 
plied, unless a single-cut file, or a rasp, is specifically named. 
1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2187/1 Single-cut File, a file having 
but a single rank of teeth. 1696 J. F. Merck. Wareho. laid 
open 9 Pillow Fustians,, .some of them “single dyed. 1853 
G. Johnston Nat. Ilist. E. Bord. I. 107 Let us walk on, 
“si ngle-filed. 1833 Tennyson Palace of Art 1, Muskscented 
blooms. , In bunch or “singlegrown. 1823 P. Nichol- 
son Prad . Build. 593 *S ingle-hung f, in window-sasbes, 
when one only is moveable. 1630 Thicker of Purvey Ep. 
Ded., I have drunke double-lanted ale, and “single-lanted. 
i860 Merc. Mar. Mag, VII. 173 The topsails were “single 
reefed. 1718 Mrs. M. Eales Receipts 28 A Pound of 
“single-refin’d Sugar. 1869 Rankine Machhie <)• Hand- 
tools App. 44 In “single-rivetted joints there is but one row 
of 1 ivets. 

b. With pres, pples., as single-cutting , -driving, 
-living, -shooting. 

1563 in Strype Ann. Ref. (1709) I. xxxv. 349 Single-living 
men, that is to say, unmaried, and especially unmaried 
priests. 1846 Holtzapffel Turning II. 549 The cone 
countersink may be viewed as a multiplication of the com- 
mon single-cutting drill. 1888 Encycl. Brit. XXIII. 559 
Single-driving rear-steerers were at this time [1877] very 
common. 1891 Daily News 4 Feb. 3/3 All magazine rifles 
must be more costly than single-shooting rifles. 

c. With vbs., as single-knock , -plate, - rivet . 

1834 Tait's Mag. I. 735/1 The original plotter.., who 

has single-knocked at so many mansions in Grosvenor 
Square [etc.]. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 99B The ingot is now 
dressed caiefully with the file on one or two faces, ac- 
coiding as it is to be single or double plated. 1874 Thearlb 
Naval Archil . 103 The edges of the plating above this 
height . . may be single i iveted. 

Single (si‘ijg’1), v.I [f. the adj.] 

1. irans. To separate or part from each other ; 
to take asunder. Now rare. 

1570-6 Lambarde Pcramb. Kent ( 1826) 114 For as much 
as the office[s].. of later daies have been united inseparably, 

I wil not lose the labour in going about to single them 
againe. 1384 D. Fenner Def. Ministers (1387) 11 Wee will 
..single them a little, and deale with them seuerallie. ax6ao 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. vir. i. § 2 Not. .to offer the edge of the 
axe unto all thiee boughs at once, butrather to single them, 
and strike at the weakest first. x8z8 Trial W. Dyon <5* his 
Son at York 20 The reports were so near together, that I 
could scarcely single them. 

refi. 1396 Danett tr. Coniines 144 Whensoeuer his men 
scattered & singled theniselues, some of them came short 
home. x6oo Breton Strange Port. Two Princes Wks. 
(Grosart) II. 11/2 Spying certaine Ladies .. comming into 
the garden, they singled theniselues one from another. 1623 
Bingham Xenophon 115 That the Army should more easily 
passe singling themselues . . than if they clustred and 
thronged at a Bridge. 

2. Hunting. To separate (one deer, etc.) from 
the herd ; to pick out and chase separately. Also 
with forth or out. 

*575 Gascoigne Flowers Wks. 1907 !. 109 The meanes to 
single forth The stricken Deare which doth in heard le- 
maine. 1390 Cokaine Treat. Hunting Dj, Then the 
Huntsmans part is to applie the hounds well vntill they 
haue singled the wearie Deere againe. 1674 N. Cox Genii. 
Recreat. (1677) 6° Follow the largest Head of the whole 
Herd, which you must endeavour to single out for the 
Chase. 1735 Somerville Chase m. 324 The grisjy Boar is 
singled from his Herd As large as that in Erimanthian 
Woods, 1842 Lane Arab, Nts, 1. 127 From the moment he 
singles out an Antelope the whole body are in motion. 1873 
Black Pr. Thule xiii. 202 The hound had at length singled 
out a particular deer. 

fig, 1579 Lyly Enphues (Arb.) 35 He behaued liimselfe so 
warily, that hee singled his game wiselye. 1588 Shaks. 
Titus A. 11. i. 117 Single you thither then this dainty Doe, 
And strike her home by force, if not by words. 1393 — 

3 Hen. VI, n. iv. 12 Nay Warwicke, single out some other 
Chace, For I my selfe will hunt this Wolfe to death. 1711 
Addison Sped, No. 123 r 8 We should then single every 
Criminal out of the Herd, and hunt him down. 

3. To separate (one person or thing) from others; 
to di aw or take aside or apart. 

*593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, ir. iv. 1 Now Clifford, I haue 
singled thee alone. 1632 Heywood Four Preniises 1. Wks. 
1874 1 1. 2x6 Why have you singled me alone ? a 1658 Row- 
ley, Tourneur, etc. Witch Edmonton in, I have not shewn 
this cheek in company, Paidon me now : thus singled with 
yourself[etc.]. a 1672 Sterry Freed. Willi 1675) 25 Singling 
every thought, setting it naked in its own proper form. 
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SINGLE-MINDED. 


rejl. 1588-9 Greene Metain. Wks._ (Grosart) IX. 73 When 
wee were in the greene tneades, Meribates and my daughter 
had singled themselues. 160a Breton Wonders Worth 
Hearing 'S Vs. (Grosart) II. 9/1 A couple, for serious cause 
of conference had singled themselu.es together, 

b. Const, from. 

158a Stanyhurst Mneis 11. (Arb.) 58 Theaie stood an od 


1697 Dim JEN JEneid xi. 90 1 Him soon she singled from the 
flying Train, And slew with ease. 

rejl. rti63g Si'ottiswood Hist. Ch.Scot. vt (1677) 320 He 
singled himself from bis company, 1698 Fryer Acc.E. 
India $ P. 2 That our Ships might have the Liberty that 
Night to single themselves from the Crowd of other Ships, 
t c. With forth (cf. 5 ). Ohs, 

1553 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 11. i. 12, I.. watch t him how he 
singled Clifford forth. 1599 B. Tonson Ev. Man. out of 
Hum, v.i, If wee can, [let us] single her forth to some place. 
*636 tr. Flams' Hist, to Horatius..faynes himselfe toflie, 
so to single forth the enemie. 

4. To pick out or distinguish from others. 

In quot. 1671 with allusion to a challenge. 

1588 Shaks. L.L.L. 11. i 28 In that behalfe. .we single 
you, As our best mouing faire soliciter. 1604 T. Wright 
Passions vi. 304 How, when we would remember, can we 
single a Flye from the vniversity of beastes, foules and fish. 
1671 Milton Samson xog2 Dost thou already single me? 

I thought Gives and Lhe Mill had tam’d thee. 1701 Si an- 
HOrE St. Aug. Medit. it. vii. (1720) 129 He. singled thee 
from the rest. 1749 Smollett Regicide iv. ii, He, whom 
my jealousy. . Hath singled for destruction 1 1805 Southey 
Madoc 1. v, Up the side he sprang, And look'd among the 
ciew, and singling me Fell at my feet. t8az Shelley * We 
meet not as we parted' lii, That moment from time was 
singled As the first of a life of pain. 

rejl. 18 12 Coleridge in Lit. Ron. (1836) I. 383 The in- 
stinct . . in each man of declaring his particular existence, 
and thus of singling or singulariztng himself. 

6 . With out. To choose or “elect from a num- 
ber of persons or things, esp. (in later use) in order 
to distinguish by particular notice or attention ; 
to pick or mark out, to destine. 

ifizg Baker in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. rt. III. 258 This 
bearer will convey lielher such bookes as it shall please 
you to single out and deliver to him. 1697 Dryden Viig. 
Past. iv. 74 Begin, auspicious Boy,.. and with a smile 
thy Mother single out. *7*0 Addison Taller No. 120 r a 
Every Man singled out some Woman to whom he offered 
his Addresses. 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia v. i. Having 
singled hei out, he was regaiding her. 1846TRKNCH Miiac. 
xxx. (1862) 434 The man ..now singles out the blessing 
which he craves. 1888 Bukgon Lives 19 Gd. Men II. v. 18 
Singling out .from the entiie body of the Clergy a man 
under suspicion of heresy. 

b. Const, as, for, or with inf. 

1633 Bp. Hall Qccas. Medit. (1851) 88 The want whereof 
dejects us beyond measure, as men singled out for patterns 
of misery. 166a Pepys Diary 10 May, I find that he do 
single me out to join with me apart from the rest. 169a 
Bentley Boyle Led. vi. 186 This is the Passage which 
Lucilio Vanino singled out for his Text. 1726 De Foe Hist. 
Devil i- xi. [1840] 139 Satan saw God had evidently singled 
out the Israelites .to favour them. 1780 Mirror No. 88, I 
doubted not that they would single me out as a piodigy of 
learning and genius. 1833 Ht. Martineau March, Strike 
viii. 85 This woman having been singled out as an example. 
1856 Bond Russia at Close of 16th c. (Hakl. Soc.) Introd. 61 
The Protector.. had singled him out for the execution of a 
seciet commission. *869 Trollope He knew, etc. xxxi, The 
one she has singled out as the recipient of her kindness, 

c. To select for special mention or comment. 

1628 Prynng Cots. Cozens 66, 1 will onely single out some 

three or four of his chiefe absurdities. 167a Sir G. Mac- 
kf.nzik Pleadings Pref. A iij b, Pointed and short pleading, 
wherein the Speaker singles out a point, and presses it. 
* 7 *i Addison Sped. No. 35 r 11, I shall not scruple, .to 
single out any of the small Wits, that infest the World with 
such Compositions. 187a Bi ack Adv. Phaeton xxx. 404 
America and_ not Germany had been singled out by the 
poet. 1891 Spedaior 5 Dec. 8og It is time to single out one 
or two works by members. 

d. rejl. To separate (oneself) from a number of 
others. 

1885 Pascoe London of To-day xiii, 120 Two or three 
horses at last emerge again, and single themselves out. 

6 . To bestow singly. rare— 1 . 

165a Fuller Holy <$- Prof. St. fed. 3) 498 Wishing that. . 
whatsoever good was singl’d on them, mayjoyntly be heaped 
upon you. 

7. To thin (seedling plants), so as to leave each 
plant sepaiate; to pick off{ shoots). Also const, out. 

*73* Miller Gctrd. Diet. s.v. D/psacus, Singling out the 
Plants to about six or eight Inches Distance. *8ot Far- 
mer’s Mag. Jan. si The turnip being singled by the hand- 
hoe. 1848 J. Baxter Lihr. Prod. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 196 As 
they grow up in the spring the young shoots should be 
singled off to one. 1884 F. J. Lloyd Sci. Agric. 255 When 
the turnip plants are tolerably advanced, or rough leaved, 
they are singled. 

transf. 1858-6* J. Brown Horse Subs. ii. 42 He has not 
the art of ‘ singling ' his thoughts, an art . . as necessai y for 
young fancies as young turnips. 

absol, *886 [see Singles sb ]. 1896 P. A. Graham Red 
Scaurx\\. 175 This ’Uneverdo, singlin’ wi’ your best things on. 

8 . To render single, to 1 educe to one; to con- 
centrate Also rejl. 

*824 Blackiv . Mag. XVI. 29 The acquisition of know- 
ledge.. is best.. made, by limiting, almost by singling to 
the mind, the objects of attainment. *836 Landor Pen ties 
4 - Aspasfa Wks. 1846 II. 37* This reproof, .singled his aim. 

o. Jvant. (See quot.) 

1867 Smyth Sailor s Word.bk. 627 To Single, to unieeve 
the mnmng pait of topsail sheets, &c., to let them run 
freely, pc for harbour duty. 


9. intr. a. To go singly: to separate from 
others. Also with out and off. 

16*6 J. Lane Conin. Stjr.'s T. v. 338, Theare them lie 
Andes in martial discipline well ordred,. taught,. to double 
ranckcs, and singel baclee in place. 1076 Houbes Iliad iv, 
292 Let. .all go on At once. To single is to weaken you. *759 
Gouism. Pres. State Pol. Leans, viii. Wks. (Globe! 435/1 
A reflection somewhat mortifying to the author who breaks 
his lanks, and singles out for public favour. 1769 — Hist. 
Rome (1786) I. 204 Titus Manlius.., burning with shame 
to see the whole body of the Romans intimidated, boldly 
singled out against Melius. 1904 in Eng. Dial. Did. s.v., 
Single off, as cattle do when they are sick, or going to 
calve, &c, 

b. U.S. (See quot. and cf. Single-foot.) 
a 1864 W. S. Clarke (Webstei), Many veiy fleet Jioises, 
when overdriven, adopt a disagreeable gait, ..in which the 
two legs of one side me raised almost .. simultaneously. 
Such hoises are said to single, or to be single-footed, 

e. Of a lailvvny track: To become single. 

*809 Daily News 19 Sept. 6/7 Just befote Penybunt the 
track singles for a shoi t tunnel. 

Hence Srngled ppl. a ., selected. 

1870 Swinburne Ess. 4 - Stud. (1875) 108 , 1 take to witness 
four singled poems. 

t Si ngle, v.'t Obs. rare. [ad. F. singlcr (now 
cingler ), nasalized form of OF. sigler, ad. ON. 
sigla to sail,] intr. To sail. Also f Si-ngling ppl, a, 
1584 Hudson Du Farias' Judith iv. 122 The perfite pylot 
..with singling sheet doth shunne Cyanes slraits. 1587 
Greene Ettphues his Censure Wks. (Grosart) VI. 189 The 
Maryners tendy with a Cockboate to set them aboorde 
huysed sayles, and singling into the mayne, bud farewell to 
Ithaca. 

Single-acting,/# a. [f. Single a. 20 l>.] Act- 
ing in one direction or by one method, spec, of 
a steam-engine (see quot. 1875). Opposed to 
Double-acting. 

1825 J. Nicholson Operal. Mechanic 174 The double- 
acting engine .exeiling twice the power of the single-acting 
engine. 1869 Rankins: Mat him Hand-tools Pi. S’ 3, 
Single-acting hammers are those which are raised by tlm 
presstireof steam, and fall by gravity alone. *875 Knight 
Diet. Mech. ai87/i i Single-acting Engine, an engine in 
which steam is admitted to one side only of the piston. 

Si ngle-breasted, a. [f. Single a. 19.] Of 
a coat, waistcoat, etc. : Having only one thickness 
over the breast; not doubled by 0 vet lapping. 
Opposed to DOUBLE-BBEASTED. 

1796 Twinino Trav. India, etc. (1894) 2 His thin silveiy 
locks curled round the collar of his old-fashioned single, 
breasted coat. 1828 Lights Shades I. 206 Next in favour 
to the frock is the short single-breasted jacket. *862 Burton 
Bk. Hunter 3* Had chance thiown to him a court single, 
breasted coat [etc.]. *885 Pascqb London cf To-day xii. 1 12 
The coat altered its form, and became a dress coat, single- 
bieasted. 

Single-eyed, a. [f. Single a. 19.] 

1. fig. Having the eye single or sound ; sincere, 
honest, straightforward. (Cf. Single a. 14 In) 

1705 Hickeringill Pricst-cr. [1721) 1. 32 The .. general 
Council.. was at Ariminum, who were all (but one single- 
ey’d Man) Arians. 1857 Kingsley Two Y.Ago xx , You 
are . .too noble, single-eyed, self-sacrificing to endure my 
vanity. 1890 Spectator jo July 74/1 Those who best under- 
stand what may be done by single-eyed, eager, and resolute 
cleigymen. 

2 . lit. Having one eye or eye-like mark ; one- 
eyed, monoculous. 

1839 Penny Cycl- XV. 348/r None of these single-eyed 
monsters [ Cyclopia ] . .live for more than an hour or two after 
birth. 187a Routledge's F.v. Boy's Ann. June 420/* Its 
single-eyed spot near the tip of the fore-wings, 

f Single-fold, a, Obs .— 1 Simple. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. r 82 The single-fold doctrine of 
simples hath stood deserted, and forlorn. 

Single-foot, sb. U.S. [Cf. Single vJ 9 b.] 
A particular gait of a horse, variously identified 
with the amble and the rack ; see also quot. 1882. 
_ *B8a Stillman Horse in Motion 117 Single-foot is an 
irregular pace, .. distinguished by the posterior extrem- 
ities, moving in the order of a fast walk and the anterior 
ones in ihat of a slow trot. *893 Muyhridge Descr. Zoo- 
praxogr. 31 The amble has various local names, such as the 
‘ single foot ’, the * fox trot ’, etc. *897 Howells Landl. at 
Lion's Headset, This mare can walk like a Kentucky horse, 

. . I believe 1 could teach her single-foot. 

So Single-foot v., Single-footed a., Single- 
footer, Single -footing ppl. a. 

a 1864 Single-footed [see Single vA 9 b], 1890 Harper's 
Mag. Jan. 246The horse often single-foots faster than he trots. 
Ibid., It is often said that a single-footing horse never trots 
well. Ibid. 247 Mv best single-footer is my fastest tiotter. 

Single-hand, a. [f. Single a. 18 + Hand ^.] 
1 . Performed, worked, managed, played, by one 
‘hand’ or person. ^Single-hand cricket, =Single- 

IVIOKET. 
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at single-hand cricket. 1835 Ure Philos . Manuf. 245 
our single-hand ribbon-loom, the weaver can make bu 
piece and a half a week. 187a Raymond Statist. Mine. 
Mining 3 1 he gradual extension of ‘ single-hand drillin 
*893 Outing XXU. 143 A single-hand cruiser is a sail-b 
. .capable of being managed by one man. 

2. Single-hand weaver, one who works his loc 
without assistance. So single-hand trade. 

1768 Ann. Reg. t. 58 Several of the journeymen single-hs 
weavers wereseized by their antagonists. *84* Penny C) 
a ix. 491/1 I be undertaking system applies now only 
the single-hand trade in the country districts. Ibid., Thr 
fourths of the single-hand weavers are women, 


Single-handed, a. [f. Single a. 19.] 

1 . a. Of actions: Carried on or performed by one 
person, ship, etc., alone or unaided, or by one 
person on each side. 

1709 Brit. Apollo No 18. 2/2 O. D. and T. play at single 
handed whisk. *818 Scott Rob Roy xxxix, Rashleigli . . 
maintained a dcspeiate and single-handed conflit t with the 
leader of the hand. 1824 Miss Mu until I’itlage Ser. 1. 
(1863) 129, I shall never forget one single-handed comae of 
our good friend's favourite little bitch Helen. 1840 M akuy.si 
Poor Jack xlvii, They had two single-handed emuunteis, 
188* h.mycl. Brit. XII. 808/? Despite the single-handed 
exertions of Lieutenant.. ltd wntdes. 

b. Adapted for using with one hand. 

1834 M KiwiN Angler in U 'ales I. tje Do you use a single 
or double-handed rod V 

o. = Single-hand a . 1. 


*886 Field 30 Jan. 140/1 , 1 should not advise any topmast 
for a single-handed sailing boat. 

2. a. Working alone or unassisted ; without the 
aid, help, or suppoit of others ; by one’s self; un- 
aided, unsupported. 

1768 Ann. Reg. 1. 57 Many join neymen weaveis, distin- 
guished by the names of single-minded wen vets. *8x5 Jt 1 11 it- 
son Writ, (1830) IV. 2417 We ha\e beaten them single- 
handed at sea. x8ao Thiki.WAll (ireece Iv. VII. too Rome, 
single-handed, could not long have withstood such an army. 
*877 Creighton Age of Elizabeth \. i, He v as surrounded 
liy an atmosphere of suspicion, and. .stood sitigle-haiukd. 

b. Using one hand only. 

1844 H. .Stephens Ftk. Farm II. 511 A single-handed 
sower makes a bout to sow a ridge. 

o. Having only one baud or workman. 

1847 in Wfiisti R. [Hence in tecent Diets.] 

Hence Siugle-ha'ndedly adv., -ha'ndedness. 

x88a Euswonrit Rovi. Hall. IV. Introd. p. \, He hopes to 
pu-ps r. ■ xig'irrni 1 lx- and single-handedly, to the speedy com- 
p'd 'id l'. *■_ in.- work. 1899 U'rsti/t. (luj. til Aljy c/t 
■'hf ’■ ii* s 1 ■. >s .. nong mcnseivants is the last tesouue 
of the incompetent. 

Single-hearted, a. [f. Single a. 19.] 

1. Possessed of a single or sincere heart ; straight- 
foi ward, honest, sincere ; simple-hearted. 

1577 Test, is Patriarchs (160418) The single hem ted man 
coveteth not gold,.. but only hath (til eye to (Sod’s wilt, 
*644 Cromwell Lett. 6 Sept., In this Cause I hope to an- 
prove myself an honest nun ami single-hearted. *658-9 to 
Burton's Diary ( 1 828) III- 59 b I can say I am plain heat led 
and single-heaited. *8*z Srot r Let. in Lockhart! 18)7) II. 
xii. 392 The Duke's mind was moulded ujxm the kindliest 
and most single-hearted model. *838 Dkkvns Nuh Irby 
xxx, lie is the must grateful, single-heaited, affectionate 
creature, that ever breathed. 1899 F.diub. Rev. Oct. 508 
Life at Court was distasteful to the single-hearted priest. 

2. Of actions, etc. : Proceeding from or charac- 
terized by sincerity of heart or purpose. 

*804 Matilda Bktiiam Biog. Did. Women 736 Her elo- 
quent, and, ns it were, single hearted appeal to impauiat 
posterity, *874 SymondB Si. Italy c$- Greece (1898) b ix. 
*85 [He] had hitherto acted with a single-hearted view to 
his own interests. 1893 The Advance (Chicago) 22 June, 
The single-hearted earnestness of theTemplars ts impicssiv »*. 

Hence Sing'le-hea*rtedly adv., -hoa’rtednesa. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul Notes *63/* Monocordia,.. 
Single-hearlednesse. 1837 'I'- Hook Jack Brag i, The sin- 
cerity and single-heartedness of one of the purest, gentlest 
Nora Creenas that ever walked. *857 Res kin El cm. Drain- 
ing ii. *92 The more quietly and single-heartedly you take 
each step in the art, the quicker.. will your progn-ss be. 
*88* Howells Foregone Conclusion x, 1 would fain have 
lived single-heartedly. 

Singlehood. [f. Single a. + -hood.] The state 
of being single or unmarried ; spinsterhood. 

1840 Lady C. Bury Hist, of Flirt xx. My mother, .would 
not see me the last day of my singlehood. 1881 M ns. A. K. 
Ellis Sylvestra II. *66 Betty was satisfied with her single- 
hood so long as [etc.]. 

Single-horse, a. [f. Single a. 18.] 

1. Of vehicles : Made to be drawn by a single 
horse ; one-horse. 


V n » — imvituru nil* 

keiuiwhng the Fox in his single-horse chair. *780 Ado 
Newgate Cal. V. 105 They stopped a single-lmrse chaise, 
in which were a Mrs. Constable.. and her servant. maid. 
*805 R.W. Dickson Praci, Agric. I. 35 They are. .thought 
inferior to the single-horse cart. *851 OJftttal Catal, lit. 
Exhilt. 366 Light .single-horse cart, for farming purposes. 
*860 \V. G. Clark 1 'ac. Tour 49 We engaged a Jarge- 
wheeled single-hor.se vehicle. 

2. Used with or for one horse. 

*7S>8 R. Douglas Agric. Surv. Ro.vb. 50 A smaller hook 
coming front the middle of two lesser stretchers, or single- 
horse-trees. 

Single-line, a. [f. Single a. i8.] 

1. Consisting of or having only a single line of 
plants, rails, etc. 

1868 Rep. U.S. Comm. Agric. (1869) 056 In single-line 
necige the saplings are so wound between as to pres* against 
the stakes. _ 1889 Grlttgn Memory’s Harkbach 322 Home 
few years since a single line railway was made between the 
two towns. 1897 Daily News x Sept. 3/1 Between Malvern 
and Hereford there are two long single-line tunnels. 

2 . 1 aking up, or making, one line in writing or 
printing. 

1892 A. Oldkield Man. Typogr. iv, A single-line motto 
in pearl caps. 1892 Plummfr Two Saxon C/non. 1 . 132 
After [the year] 1001 several single-line annals had been 
marked out. 


Single-minded, a. [f. Single a. 19.] 

1 . Sincere in mind or spirit ; honest, straightfor- 
ward ; simple-minded, ingenuous ; single-hearted. 



SINGLE-MIWDEDLY. 


SINGLO. 


1577 Harrison England n. i. (1877) 1. 34 Or else the single 
minded bishops shall see the living bestowed upon such as 
doo deserve it. 1668 H, More Div. Dial. j. iv. (1713) 10 
Such a single-minded Soul as Philopolis will.. prove a 
glorious Citizen of Heaven. *8*§ Jane Austen Emma 
xxxviii, An unpretending, single-minded, artless girl. 1835 
Mill Liberty li. 50 Single-minded in his devotion. _ 1869 
Lecky Europ. Morals I, 4a The single-minded religious 
enthusiast, incapable of dissimulation or procrastination. 

2. Proceeding ftom or characterized by sincerity 
or honesty of mind. 

1836 H. Rogers J. Heave Hi. (1863)67 The letters., set vo 
to snow, with what single-minded purpose, these great men 
laboured. 1864 Burton Scot Air. I. i. so The single- 
minded fidelity that had been nourished within them. 

3. Having but one aim or purpose. 

i860 A ll Year Round No. 44. 413 He was a moie single- 
minded and one-idea’d man than even his patron and master. 

Hence Single-mi ‘ndedly adz >., sincerely, frank- 
ly; with singleness of aim or purpose; Single- 
mi’ndedness. 

*579 W. Wilkinson Confut. Earn. Love _ 39 We might. . 
stand "single myndedly obedient vnto his documentable 
Sentences. 1876 Meredith Beauch. Career III. viii. 136 
Single-mindedly selfish men may be seen through and 
through. 1876 F. E. Trollope Charming Fellow x, Such 
force of character as consists in pursuing one’s own way 
single-mindedly. *833 T. Hook Parson's Dan. 11. ii, If 
"single-mindedness, straightforward policy, and a resolu- 
tion to do good, are characteristic of simplicity. 1865 Sat. 
Rev. 4 Feu. 148/2 The seriousness and singlemindedness 
which made him an influence on all who came in contact 
with him. 


t Single money. 06s. [Single a. 3 .] Small 
money, small change. 

*Sgt Greene Comty Catch. 11. Wks. (Grosart) X. 117 There 
came an other and bought a knife and should haue single 
money againe. x$93 Nashe Christ's T. Wks. (Grosait) 
IV. 96 If there were euer a good fellow.. would sweaie and 
forsweare for single-money. 1625 in Rymer Feedera (1726) 
XVIII. 143/1 They are growne .. of very necessary and 
daily Use instead of single Money. 1641 Brome Jovtall 
Crew v. i, Tell fortunes, and cozen our poor country-people 
of their single money, a 1693 Urqnhart's Rabelais 111. iv, 
Gold, Silver, single Money. 

Singleness, [f. Single a. + -ness.] 

1. Sincerity, straightforwardness, honesty, in- 
tegrity ; freedom from deceit, duplicity, or guile. 

1326 Tindale a Cor. ix. 11 That, .ye maye be made ryche 
in all Synglenes. 1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. 2 Cor. 
54 The poorer they became.. throughe theyr godly liberal- 
ltie, the rycher are they gi owen in gentle heartes and single- 
nes. 1796 M me. D'AnnLAV Camilla III. 392 Ashamed to 
have heeded., ad vice so contrary to the singleness of the 
doctrines of her father, a 182a Shelley Assassins l. Prose 
Wks. 1888 II. 148 A character superior in singleness and 
sincere self-apprehension to the slavery of pagan customs. 
1843 Disraeli Sybil (1863) 108 With artlessness.. and a 
degree of earnest singleness. 1874 Creighton Hist. Ess. 
i. (1903) 13 The purity and singleness of his first motive 
was gone. 

b. Const, 0 / heart, mind, eye, etc. 

*535 Coverdale IVisd. i. 1 Haue a good opinion of the 
Lorde, & seke him in the sj nglenesse of hert. 1375-83 Abp. 
Sandys Serin, xx. 357 The thirde [virtue] is singlenesse of 
heart. 1660 Jer. Taylor Worthy Comm. i. v. 94 We must 
speak of lus power, .with joyfulness and singleness or sim- 
plicity of heart. 1798 V. Knox Chr. Phil. (ea. 3) Pref. p. x v 
A consciousness of having, with singleness of heart, es- 
poused a cause beneficial to mankind. 1828 Macaulay 
H attain Ess, (1897) 57 Unsparing devotion, boldness of 
speech, and singleness of eye. 1842 Miss Mitford in 
L'Estrange Life (1870) III. ix. 154 Miss Martinenu is a 
person of great singleness of mind, sinceie and truthful. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agile, (ed. 4) II. p. xxxiii. 
Respected for his integrity, industry, and singleness of 
chaiacter. 1883 North Star 18 May 3/2 Doing what he 
held to be his life-work with singleness of soul. 

2. The state or condition of being nnmarried, 
or of not mairying again (quot. a 1817 ) ; celibacy. 

1360 Bible (Geneva) 1 Cor. vii, 28 note, He doth not pie- 
ferre singlenes as a thing more holy than mai iage. 1560 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 437 Whether hecometh better 
the ministers of the church, mariage or singlenesse. 1788 
Mme. D’Arblay Diary 24 July, Whether he is happy or 
not in marrying, I am sure ne will be wretched in single- 
ness. 1800 Wordsw. Michael 78 His days had not been 
passed in singleness. His Helpmate was a comely matron. 
a 1817 Jane Austen Persuasion i, Sir Walter’s continuing 
in singleness requires explanation. 188* H. James Portrait 
of Ladyxlvt, She appeared to have accepted the idea of 
eternal singleness. 

b. A single or unmarried person, rare"" 1 . 

*818 Byron Let. to Rogers 3 March, They are marrying 
the remaining singleness of the royal family. 

3. The quality of being single ; the fact of con- 
sisting of one in number or kind ; oneness. 

In the Shaks. quotation used punningly for ‘simplicity’. 

1592 SHAKS. Rom. <J- ful. n. iv. 70 O single sol'd ieast, 
Soly singular for the singlenesse. 1608 Armin Nest Ninn. 
(1842) 4 Since all is one, and one all that’s car'd for, single, 
nesse hath such regard [etc.]. *620 Venner Via Recta viii. 
176 Neither alwaies. .ought variety, or singlenes of meats 
to be exhibited. *839 Murchison Stlvr. Syst. 1. xiii, 374 
The mind becomes impressed with the singleness of nature’s 
laws. 1841 D'Israeli A men. Lit, (1867) 130 The first writers, 
combining in a singleness of taste, may construct a par- 
ticular style. 1870 Rolleston Aninu Life p. xcv, The 
singleness of the larval velum. 

f b. Unmixed nature or quality. Obs.~ x 

1693 Ld. Preston Booth, iv. 194 That pure Simplicity or 
Singleness, dwelling in the Divine Nature, 
fo. Singularity. 06s. rare, 

1738 R. Morris Ess, Anc. Archtt, ai Novelty and Single- 
ness were as destroying.. to Art, as all the Barbarism.. of 
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the Enemies of the Romans. Ibid. 22 To appear single for 
the sake of Singleness. 

4. The fact of standing alone; solitude, solitari- 
ness, isolation. 

1805 Wordsw. Prelude xtv. 21 1 Here keepest thou in 
singleness thy state: No other can divide with thee this 
work. 1816 Byron Chtllon xiii. note. From its singleness 
and diminutive size [it] has a peculiar effect upon the view. 

5. The quality or fact of having one single aim 
or purpose; concentration of the faculties upon 
one object. Const. 0 / (purpose, aim, etc.). 

1806 Wordsw. Happy Warrior 40 Who comprehends his 
trust, and to the same Keeps faithful wiLh a singleness of aim. 
1833-3 J. H. Newman Hist, Sk. (1873) it. 11. 11. 234 His un- 
livalledcharm. .lies in hissingleness of purpose. 1873 Hamer- 
ton Intett. Life x. it. 344 He lived in it with an unhesitat- 
ing singleness of purpose. 1886 Athenieum 30 Oct. 560/3 
His failure seems. .due to a want of singleness of aim. 

Srngler, sb. local, [f. Single vf 7 + -er 1 .] 
One who singles or thins out plants. 

1878 * Saxon ’ Gail. Gossip 333 (E. D. D.), Singlers, my 
boy, singlers;, .they’ re always grumbling. 18B6 SAY. Lines. 
Gloss. 131 She's gone singling, they can't get singlers enew. 
1899 Dundee Advt. 21 Nov. 4/2 The singler has more at his 
control in the making or unmaking of the crop than average 
observers imagine. 

Singler, valiant of Sanglieb, wild boar. 

t SiMlgler, ct. Obs. Forms: a, 5 seugler, 
5-6 syngler (5 -e), 4-6 singler. £• 5-6 synglar 
(6 -e). [ad. OF. sengler , stingier L. singuldr-is 
Singular a.] = Singular, in various senses. 

<*. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 11. pr. vii. (1 868) 57 Nat only he 
names of singler men ne may nat strecchen, but eke pe 
fame of Citees. 1469 Cal. Rcc. Dublin (1S89) 336 If any of 
the portoures goo owt with cariage into the contry, for ther 
sengler avayle. 1486 Bk. St. Albans, Hawking, b iij b, Iff 
ye haue a chastised hounde, . . vncouple him. . and goo to a 
sengler partrich. 1314 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 146 To alle and 
syngler covenantes and grauntes. 1579 Fenion Guicciard. 
vii. (1599) 295 Maximilian retaining still a singler ambition 
in this torney, would admit no companion. 

p. e 1470 Henry Wallace xi. 241 Bot for a dog, .1 will 
haifif nayn, bot synglar as I ga. c *300 Sc. Poem on Her- 
aldry igo in Q. Elis. Acad. 100 The quhiche stanis. ar so 
precyus singlare. *342 Udall in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 
2 My singlar good Maister. 

So t Simglerly adv., singukily ; f Si'nglerty, 
singleness. Obs. 

13. . E. E.Alttt. P. A. 429 Now for synglerty o byr dous- 
our, We calle hyi fenyx of Arraby. c 1400 Apol. Loll . . 
8 It longip to be greuies of God to graunt singlerly [>eis 
priuilegs. £1430 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 714 pe singlerle 
LL. sohtudo ] ol pi lyfis ende. J487 H EN.VIl in hpist. Acad. 
Oxon. (1898) II. 524 Wherby ye shall singlerly please us. 

Single-soled, a. [f. Single a. 19. Cf. single- 
sole in attrib. use, s.v. Single a. 18.] 

1. Of boots or shoes : Having a single thickness 
of material in the sole. 

1341 Extr. Reg. Aberdeen (1844) 1. 453 The best dowbill 
solit schoine . . and the best singill solit schoine thai can 
mak. 1396 Nashe Safi-on Walden F 4, In the single-soald 
pumpes of his aduersitie. _ xpt/a-x Kirkciidbr. War-Comm. 
Min. Bk. (1855) 149 The inch of single-soiled schoes, of the 
best sort, at xvjd.the inch... The sccuml sort of single- 
soiled schoes, at xihjd. the inch. *7.. Souteis of Selkirk 
in Scott Border Min dr. (1802) I. 249 And up wi’ a’ the 
biawlads, That sew the single scaled shoon. 1820 Scorr 
Monast. xiii, Commendations of her fair guest, fiorn the 
snood, as they say, to the single-soled shoe. 1862 Catal. 
Intermit. Eohib., Brit. II. No. 4977, The fastening can be 
used with single-soled or light boots. 

f 2. Jig. Of persons : Poor, mean, of little ac- 
count or worth. Obs. 

1388 Fraunce Lmviers Log. 1. xvii. 62 Singlesowld Law- 
yers and golden Asses. 1593 P. Si ubbes Motive to Good 
Wks, 93 Then should not our land have beene pestered with 
so many up-start single-soled Gentlemen. 1607 R. C[arew] 
tr. Estienne's World of Wonders iSg Those silly soules, 
the singlesoled priests. 1611 Cotgr., Gcntilhommeaic, a 
small, or single-soled, Gentleman; a Gentleman of low 
degree,. 1640 Bastwicii Ld. Bishops iv. D 3 b, Excommuni- 
cation is a Solemne businesse, not to be.. done in a blind 
Court, and by a single soled Priest. 

Single-stick, sb. Also singlestick, [f. Single 
a. + Stick Fighting, fencing, or exercise with 
a stick provided with a guard or basket and 
requiring only one hand. 

*77* Smollett Humph, CY. (18 1 5) 200 An exciseman, whom 
he challenged to a bout at single-stick. 1806 Sporting Mag. 
XXVII. S A grand match at single-stick was played at.. 
Bot ley. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair lvii, He larked with 
the midshipmen, played single-stick with the mates. *893 
SyAvrn ^Mistress Dorothy Marvin xxxii, To fence and play 
singlestick or quaiterstaff. 

attrib. 188* Times a Feb. 10/3 The single-stick play., 
was remarkable for its ambidexterity. *883 Pascoe London 
of To-day xiii. 139 The main features of the tournament are 
single-stick combats, sword and bayonet contests [etc.]. 

b. A stick used for this. 

*837 Lockhart Scott III. i. 8 Tall, vigorous, athletic, a 
dauntless horseman, and expert at the singlestick- 1850 
Thackeray Pendennis xxxi, A man who.. has bis oppon- 
ent’s singlestick before him. 

c. * A wooden sword used • on board ship for 
teaching the use of the cutlas ’ {Cent. Diet.). 

Hence Single- stick v. intr., to fight or fence 
with a single-stick. 

1900 G. Swift Somerley 39, 1 was Laertes because I could 
singlestick rather well. 

Singlet (si-qglet). Also dial, senglet, oinglet, 
[f. Single a. + -et, after Doublet.] 


1. An unlined woollen gaiment (knitted or 
woven), now usually close-fitting and worn as an 
undershirt or jersey. Also attrib. 

c *746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) View Lane, Dial. (1806) 
31 When I.. come to grope in my Singlet pocket for my 
sawL 1790 Grose Pro v. Gloss., Singlet, a waistcoat not 
lined, as opposed to a doublet. 1828 Carr Craven Gloss., 
Singlet, au under waistcoat. ci86* J. T. Staton Rays fro' 
tli' Lomninary 40 Ben Brattles had as good a hert it* him . 
as ever beat below a senglet. 1883 Longman's Mag. V. 
493 He desired his dresser to strip off his singlet. *899 
F. T. Bullkn Log Sea-waif 67 My only garments were a 
flannel singlet and a pair of canvas trousers. 

1 2. A single sheaf (of giam). Obs. rare. 

1778 [W. H. Marshall] Minutes Agiic. *8 Aug. 1776, 
For, in case of rain, it [i.e. wheat] is much safer in singlets, 
than even in shock. 1796 — ■ W. hng. I. *75 Setting up 
mown corn in singlets, .would . be the most eligible practice. 

tSi'Ilgleton \ Obs. [a. OF. singleton, var. 
of sigleton, etc. : see Ciclatoun.] A coverlet of 
cloth of gold used in creating a Knight of the Balh. 

The quot. is translated fiom a French account of the cere- 
monies at the ci eation of Knights of the Bath, printed ill 
N. Upton De Studio Milit., etc. (ed. Bysshe, 1634) 22. 

1636 Dugdale Wanvicksltire 533 The Chandler shall take 
for his Fees. . the Bed wherein he first lay, after his Bathing, 
together with the Singleton and other necessaries. [Hence 
in Holme (1688) 111. 56/j ] 

Singleton 2 (shjg’ltan). [f. Single a. Cf. 
Simpleton.] 

1. Card-flaying. In whist or bridge : The only 
card of a suit in a hand. Also attrib. 

1876 Campbell-Walker Correct Card vi. (1880) 4* If., the 
lead is a singleton, it may be right to put on the ace. *885 
Proctor Whist Pref., The absolute rejection of the Single- 
ton lead. Ibid. viii. 91 While doubt remains as to the posi- 
tion of trump strength, avoid, .discarding a singleton. 

2. A single thing, as distinct from a pair. 

1892 A thenseum 6 Aug. 191/1 The Duke de Broglie has 
usually issued thevolumes of his elaborate history, .in pairs. 
He now appears with a singleton. 

3. A single entry in a competition. Also attrib. 

1898 Field 27 Aug. 368 Two instances of singleton entries, 

and of consequent walks over for the leading prize. 

Single-tree. U.S.mdAustr. = Swingle-tree. 

1847 Webster s v., A single-tree is fixed upon each end of 
the double-tree when two hoi sesdiawabreast. 1838S1MMONDS 
Diet. Trade, Single-tree, a crosspiece for fastening harness. 
1890 1 R. Boldrkwood ’ Miner's Right in. 24 The old mare 
. moved herself square to a singletree by which her trace- 
chains were fastened. 

Single-wicket, [f. Single «. 5 .] A form of 
cricket in which there is only one wicket and con- 
sequently only one batsman at a time. 

1736 in Waghorn Cricket Scores (1B99) 13 Whom they beat 
before at single-wicket. 1770 J. Love Cricket 16 Scaice any 
youth wou’d dare At single Wicket, tiy the doubtful War 
1833 Nyren Vug. Cricketer's Tutor 49 The parties in a 
match at single wicket vary in numbet from one to six on a 
side. 1887 J. Ashby Sterry Lazy Minstrel (1892) 35 She’ll 
vanquish any boy her size At games of single-wicket 1 

attrib. 1736 in Waghorn Cricket Scores (1899) 16 A great 
single-wicket match was played between the three county- 
men and the three Londoners. _ 1803 Laws of Cricket 9 In 
single-wicket matches, if the striker moves out of his ground 
to strike the ball, he shall be allowed no notch. 

Si ngling, vbl. sb. [f. Single w.i + -ing *.] 

1. The action of the verb ; selection from a num- 
ber ; separation from others. Also with out. 

*623 Bacon Ess., Dispatch (Arb.) 249 Order, and Distribu- 
tion, and Singling out of Parts, is the life of Dispatch. 1660 
Trial Regie. 79 I t is not the singling out of a few persons 
that makes a Parliament. 1667 Termes de la Ley 560 Sever- 
ance is the singling of two or more that are joynedin a writ. 

2. The action of singling or thinning out plants. 
Also attrib, 

1844 II. Stephens^’. Farm II. 16 Whether the great de- 
ficiency is occasioned by the deaLh of plants after the sing- 
ling process has been completed?.. or the distance left by 
the singling is greater than we desire? 1899 Dundee Advt. 
2* Nov. 14 Much of the success in root-growing depends on 
the singling process. 

3. Distill. (See quots.) 

1830 M. Donovan Dorn. Econ. I. 226 The distillation may 
proceed as rapidly as [it] can run without coming foul or 
muddy, until 2400 gallons have been drawn off: these con- 
stitute vvbat are called singlings. 1884 Knight Diet. Mech. 
Suppl. 816/1 Singlings, the first to come over, the crude 
spirit of distillation. 

Si ngling, pfl. a. rare. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 
That rendets single or separates. 

*398 Marlowe Hero <5- Leanderi. 258 Wilt thou Hue single 
still? one shalt thou bee, Though neuer-singling Hymen 
couple thee. *621 Quarles Esther iii. Till singling Death 
this sacred knot vndoe, And part this new-made One, once 
more in two. 

Singlo (srrjltO. Also 9 sunglo. [See def.J 
A kind of green China tea, orig. obtained from the 
Sung-lo range of hills in the southern part of the 
province of Gan-hwuy (or Anhui). Also singlo tea. 

The form Single, occurring in the 18th cent., is prob. a 
mere error of printing or transcribing. 

1699 Ovington Ess. Tea 11 The second sort is Singlo, or 
Soumlo With the Chinese. 1701 Phil. Trans. XXlIf. 1206 
The Bin£ Tea is the second growth in April : and Singlo 
the last in May and June. 1760 Ann. Rig. 132 The East- 
India ships.. have brought.. *,533, 200 [lb.] of singlo. *832 
Veg. Subst. Food of Man 379 The kind of green tea., most 
abundant is called Singlo, . . the name of a mountain on 
which it grows. *832 Fortune Tea Countrys China 86 
Travellers who seek Sunglo tea may now search in vain, 
that which is sold in the markets is a mere counterfeit. 
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SINGULAR. 


t Singlure. Obs.-'- In 4 synglure. [f. 
Single a.-] Singleness, uniqueness. 

13.. E.E. A Hit. P. A. 8 Quere-so.euer I lugged gemmez 
gaye, I sette hyr [the pearl] sengeley in synglure. 

Singly (si*qgli), adv. Forms : 4 senglely, 5 
sytiguleLie, 6 singlely; 4 sengeley, -ly, -(l)lio, 
5 aengeliche; 4 singelli, 6 singilly, Sc. sin- 
galie; 4 sengli, 5 senglyche, 6- singly, [f. 
Single a. +-ly 2 , with later contraction as in 
simply , etc.] 

1 . As a single thing or person ; apart from others 
ora number; by its (her, him, one) self; separately. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxl[i]. iz Sengli I am til I forthfare. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 60B1 Let vs senglely 
a-wey fare. C1374 Chaucer Boeth , in. pr. ix. (1868) 85 pel 
ne mowe }euen hut o ping senglely of alle pat men seken. 
C1440 Alpk. Tales 463 be same iij hostis at sho had had 
away syngnlelie, ilkone be per one, sho broght paim agayn 
in hur byll. a. 1555 Latimer Serin. <j- Rem. (Paiker Soc.) 
353 Fearing.. lest while singly I have to answer to so many 
[etc.]. J597 J. King On Jonas (1618) 70 If there be more 
Gods, than one, then singlely and apart they must needs 
haue lease strength. 1649 Davenant Love <$• Hon. v. iii. 
And wish some man that boasts your masters blond Were 
singly here to undergowcheir fate. 1673 [R. Leigh] Transp. 
Relt. 98 He is greater then his subjects singly and apait. 
xjvj Prior Alnta. m. 118 Mingl’d with the neighb'iing 
Herd, She slights what erst She singly fear'd. 1748 Anson’s 
Voy. 111, ii. 310 The fiuit. .giows singly and not m clusters. 
1826 Lamb Pop. Fallacies xiii, The good things of life are 
not to be had singly, but come to ns with a mixture. 1871 
R. Ellis Catullus Lxxxvi. 2 Each point singly 'tis easy to 
grant. 

b. "Without the aid or support of others; un- 
aided, unassisted, single-handed. 

*608 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. in. iii. 247 Hee must fight singly to 
morrow with Hector. 1633 Heywood Eng. Trav. tv. Wks. 
1874 IV. 73 Singlie of my selfe I will oppose all danger. 
1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4 P. 173 He was not able to cope 
with him singly. 1725 Pope Odyss. m. 268 Great Ulysses 
shall suppress these harms, Ulysses singly, or all Greece in 
arms. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii 1. 199 Such was her 
strength. that no enemy could singly withstand her. 

2 . f a. Simply ; without any more. 06 s. 

a 1400 Pis/ill of Susan ig6 Nou is Susan in sale, sengeliche 
arayed, In a selken scheit, with scholdres wel scbene, 1579 
Reg. Privy Council Scot. III. 127 The said Capitane being 
in the menetyme singalie accumpanyit with ane servand. 

f b. Slightly, poorly, ineffectively. Obs .— 1 

*84 ® Patten Exped. Scntl. Lvb, Their crosses wear so 
narroweand so singly set on, that a puff of wynde might 
haue blowen them from their brestes. 

c. Solely, only; merely. Now rare or 06 s, 

1654-66 Eari. Orrery Parthen. (1676) 263 Neither was it 

singly Camtiua’s treachery, which gave the Roman General 
this confidence. 1686 Burnet Trav. iv. (1750) 177 For if the 
Pope derives anything from St. Peter, all that is singly in 
himself. 1740 Chester?. Lett. c. (1792) I. 279 People do not 

imnwnrn oinwlrr V.1T l>.nw> 1 i: nnF h.. 1 1 ii A. 1.! .1 


pends singly upon a letter from the Duchess of Buckingham 
to the Duke. 1795 Horsley Strut, (ed. 2) 235 St. Peter 
upon this occasion spoke singly for himself. 

1 0. Sincerely, truly, honestly. Obs. 

1526 Tindale M T. To Rdr., My Conscience beareth me 
recorde, that of a pure entenl, singilly and faythfully I have 
interpieted itt. 1637 Rutherford Lett, (1862) I. lxxxili. 212 
If your Lordship and others with you . « set yourselves singly 
to seek the Loid and Hi* face. 

4. Comb., as singly-read, - refractive , -seated. 

. x 7 11 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737)111. 320 Inquiring.. whether 
it were the apociyphal scripture, or the more canonical?.. 
The singly-read, or that of various readings 1 1829 Bf.nt- 
ham Justice 4 Cod. Petit,, Abr. Petit. Justice 86 Sufficient 
. .should be the power of the! singly-seated absolutist. *879 
Rutley Stud. Rocks x. 115 A singly-refractive substance 
containing fixed bubbles also occurs in some sodalite. 

Smgnet, obs. form of Cygnet, Signet. 
Smgrene, obs. form, of Sengreen. 
sing- sing 1 . nonce-word. [Imitative.] A sing- 
ing or ringing sound. 

1659 Torriano, Tint Unto, any shrill ling.., gmgling, 
Sing-smg, or sharp sounding of bells or batons! ^ 

Sing-sing®. [Native name.] An African 
antelope, Kobns sing sing or defassa. Also allrib. 

Cpd-, Nat. Hist. I. 254 This animal is called 

h ?! i then ^ eroe9 r" T “ e En 8 1 ‘sh on the Gam- 

bia call it a Jackass-Deer from its appearance ci 8« 

»T£ S w a f' UU V ^e Nag^?? r the C Sing- s ing 
/W tk o buck - are A dos ? ,y all,e * African Anlelopw! 
fr i Smg-sing Antelope. 1894 Lydekker Roy. 

Hat. Hist. II. 304 The sing-sing {Cobus defassa), from 

Sis fine^nd soft hiin ’ ' ‘ ^ &0ra thc water>buck 

Sing-song, sb. _ t f - Sing ».i + Song jA] 

~ ballad, a piece of verse, having musical 
rather than poetical qualities, esp. one of a mono- 
tonous or jingling character. 

cwf F , um \ IV - '• 5tl Bullen 0. PI , , My posts 
8a*ded with a little sing song, a 1661 Fulli r 
86 T l> !s sing-song was made on the 


I ' 1L § 330 i I W°> w* There was a Magazine 
-Pictures and Sing-songs for the Service at 
Jcrrold St. Giles xxx. 315 A beautiful 
legend : a nice sing-song to send men to step? 
tratts/, 1854 Miss Baker Northampt , Gloss., Sing-song, 
a wearisome repetition of any tale or grievance. ^Doi? 
make such a sing-song about it.* & 011 

2. Verse or rhyme of the above type. 


1693 T. Rymer Short View Trag. 34 Campanula tells us, 
that the German and Galilean Heresie began with Sing- 
Song, and is carried on by Comedy and Tragedies. 173S 
Poj'e Pro!. Sat. ss6, 1 ne'er, .daggled thro' the town, To 
fetch and carry sing-song up and down. 177s Mme. D'Ar- 
blay Diary, Let. to Crisp 19 Nov., I would recommend to 
such worthy judges, the sing-song and prettiness of Waller 
and Cowley. 1833 IVestm. Rev. Jan. XVIII. 35 Its place 
is taken by the despised melodrame, the sing-song of opeia, 
*856 Merivale Rom. Emp. 1. (1865) VI. 207 His actions 
are celebrated in most grandiloquent sing-song. 

b. Tone of voice marked by a monotonous rise 
and fall, with a kind of singing effect, 

1822 C. B. Brown Canvin , etc. II. 115 Their tone was an 
insipid sing-song, or a monotonous uniformity. _ 1835 Willis 
Pcncillings II. xliii. 43 Crying out the invitation to piayer 
in along drawling sing-song. 1887 Jessofp A ready ii. 50 
The fine old Norfolk words, and twang, and squeaky sing- 
song have gone. 

1 3 - A singer, minstrel. Obs.~' 

1694 Motteux Rabelais v. xviii, Rhiiners, Poets,.. Sing- 
songs, Musitianers. 

4 . An amateur concert of an informal nature; 
a convivial meeting where each person is expected 
to contribute a song. 

1769 Trinculo's Trip 19 The dinner o'er, the sing-song 
done. 1857 Ritchie Night Side London 192 The wealthy 
[have] their 'ancient concerts '—the costei mongers what 
they teim their sing-song. 1865 Slang Diet, 241 Sing- 
Song, a choral meeting at a not-lionse. 1885 Times it 
Feb. B/ 1 On Christmas night the whole camp was enflte , 
a capital sing-song having been got up. 

b. The style of sinking usual at a concert or 
gathering of this description. 

*893 Millieen ’ Any Ballads 3 A sand-parlom’d shanty 
devoted to sing-song and swipes. 

5 . atlrib. a. Of persons ; Making mere jingling 
thyme or monotonous verse ; delighting in tiivial 
or simple singing. 

a 1687 ViLUKRS (Dk. Buckhm.) Poems (1775) 141: And 
sing.song Durfey, .Lives by his impudence, and not the 
muses. 1700 T. Bbown tr. Prcsuy’s Anmsem. 51 The poets 
..from Hulling Dryden, to Sing-Song Durfey. 1760 Mrs. 
Delaney Life 4 Corr. (1861) 111. 6ao A good-humoured 
sing-song man. 1794 W. Combe Boy dell's Thames I. 282 
The severity of the sing-song satirist, 187a Punch 16 Nov. 
200/1 You know that the sing-song lot mostly dislike good 
music. 

b. Of the nature of sing-song ; characterized by 
a jingling triviality or a monotonous rise and fall. 

*734 Prompter 24 Dec. 1/1 Are the Opera’s any more than 
Sjng-song Concerts? 1739 Whitehead Manners 8 What 
bing-song Riot, and what JEunucli-squawling. 1810 Scott 
24 Oct. in Font. Lett. (1894) I. vi. 196, I have other four 
little tales, or sing-song kind of verses. *8 m Baker's Biogr . 
Dram. 11. 313/2 A satire on the sing-song and ra»ee-sl»ow 
insignificance of modern operas, *83* Macaulay Let. 
21 July in Trevelyan, Shall 1 tell you the news in rhyme? 
I think I will send you a regular sing-song gazette. 

0. Monotonous in cadence. 

1825 J. Neal Bro, Jonathan I. 89 A regular sing-song 
intonation. *857 Hughes Tom Brown i, Repeating in true 
sing-song vernacular the legend of Sl George. 1874 Bur- 
nand My Time xxii. 198 He addressed him in an unctuous 
tone, and in a sing-song style. 

Hence Si'ng-somgry a. 

*900 Pall Mall Mag. Sept. 107 Reading in deep guttural 
tones, and m a sing-son gy way. 

Sing-song, v. [f. prec.] 

1 . trans, a. To force by means of singing. 

1726\Velsted Dissembled Wanton 1. i. In Shoit, we are 

Sing-Songed at once out of our Senses and our Money, 
b. 1 0 utter or express in a monotonous chant, 
1867 Our Young Folks Match (Stand.), Some singsonged 
multiplication table* 1882 *Edna. Lyall/ Donovan vi. 
Now they sing-song all the things so, and I can't seem to 
pick myself up. 1884 Graphic 15 Nov. 519/3 One sing- 
songing the alphabet. 

2 . intr. To sing, make verses, utter words, etc., 
in a sing-song manner. 

,. r ®3° IV. Taylor Hist. Sura. Germ. Poetry I. 131 On the 
linden, buds were thronging, Ail chirping, warbling, sink- 
ing songing. 1875 Tennyson Q. Mary i, Theie’s no 
glory Bike his who saves liis countiys and you sit Sing- 
songing heie. 1901 G. Douglas llo, w . Green Shutters 267 
He sing-songed, always saying ‘ this fine bullock ' in exactly 
the same tone of voice, 

t Sinister. Obs, rare . [f. Sing sb. + -steb,] 
A singer. 

*3®8 . Yen f 2 Sane, xix. 35 May Y here moie the vois of 
syngens ether of syngsters? 1553 Becon Reliqncs of Rome 
(1563) wo* All the worshippyng of God semeth to be set in 
these singsters. 1606 S. Gardiner Bk. Angling 103 The 
sinister of Israel bath taught vs our Lesson. 

Sings trass, rare, — Songstkess. 

.*873 Leland Egypt, Sketch-Bk. 127 When they call a 
smgstress a Ghawfizi, it is as if you were to call Nillson a 
corps ae ballet. 

Singular (si'qgirflai), a., ado , , and sb. Forms : 
a. 4-6 synguler, 4-5 -ere ; 4-7 singular, 

4- 5 -ere, 4-6 -ier, 5 -eer; 5 sengnlerfe. fi. 4-6 
syngular, 6 (chiefly Sc.) singalair, 6-7 -are ; 

5- singular, [a. OF. singuler , -dr, -Ur, and 

stngulatre, or ad. L, singuldris, f. singull Single 
a. The form with -er from OF. continued in use 
till the 17th cent.] A. adj. 

1. 1. f Irving alone or apart from the herd. 

On!y as an inaccurate rendering of L. singularis ferns in 

Ps. lxx[i]x. 14, where singularis is the sb. (see Sangher), 
c 1340 Hamtole Ps. Ixxix. 14 pe bare of be wod out- 
termyd it} and >e synguler# wild best has etyn it. 138a 


Wyclif Ps, Ixxix. 14 The bor of the wode outlauide it; 
and the singuler witde beste destro^idc it. 12x400 Minor 
Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxiii. 94a Hegge Jiou a-lnjute vr 
vyn-3ard,..] 1 at woodnes us hurte ne make aferd Of be wylilc 
best ■dngulere, 1609 Bible (Douay) Ps. lxxi.x. 14 The singu. 
lar wilde beest hath eaten it. 

b. Alone; away liom others ; solitary, rare. 

138a Wyclif Mark iv, xo And whennu he was singuler, nr 

by liym silf, the tweluc. .axiden hym for to expowne tin- 
parable. 1728 Veniu.r Situate Penitent l’ref. p. xi. Ills 
way of living was singular and retired. X787 W. II. Mar- 
shall E. Norfolk (1795) II. 388 Singular, lone or single, .is 
a singular house, or farm. 

2 . One only ; one and no more ; single. 

In quot. 1377 prob. with allusion to sense 3 a. 

*377 Langl, P. PI. 15, ix. 45 lie was synguler hym-stlf 
and seyde fadanan. ex386 Ciiaullk Pats. T. T 14 J'<- 
repcntaunce of a singuler syime & 110031 lt-pcntt- of alle his 
o)>et synues..may nou^t au.iile. 2485 Caxion (’has. Lt, 
221 This gennntu yssued onto of the towiie, amldem.mndt'il 
synguler peisune ayenst a pcisone. a 1500-20 in Punlar' 1 
Poems (1893) App. iv. 8 Thocht sevin ^eir I war avysit . . Ane 
stugulare thing to put in dyle; It suit! witli sum iih-ii lie 
dispysit. 1576 New ion Lonnie's Complex. (1O31) 22 Thus 
the soule, aTihougli it be singular,, .yet biiugi-th lorih Min- 
diy and manifold actions. 1625 Br. Mourn agu App. C.nnr 
i47 Some of the undent Fathers . . apply it unto out- singular 
individuall man onely, and no oihuiwisc. 1648 J. ItKAf. 
mont Psyche xxi. Ivi, Knit up in a most mysterious Knot Of 
simple singular Triplicity. *765 8 Kk.hkini. Ind. Law Scot. 
11. vii. § x He succeeds to that subject by a singular title, 
fb. Exclusive; sole. Obs. 

0x380 Wyclif Set. Wks. 1 It. 342 Oon mai seic jmt lie 
aloone is Cristis viker hue in ei he, and lie )>a)> jwimt 
singuler to taxc grads as him liki|>. xaos 1 ‘ukvi.y Rc- 
ntonslr. (1851) 68 What auctoiitu is to the Tusshoj) of R01111- 
to appro-ire ‘j l.yw-'lf principal power, eithir singuler, of 
L. .1 :.ge .i- i i-s-.i. Mge 1528 Roy Rate me (Aih.) j} 1 he 
masse was only ouie singulei suffrage To delivre the jieople 
from their synne. 1592 Hakm-v Feme Lett. iv. Wks. 
(Grosart) I. 228 The singular ntaike, wheicat cuciy Arte cit 
euery vertuc is to kuctl, 

c. Forming the only one of the kind; unique, 
solitary, single. Also (with the), sole, only. 

rt*555 Latimer Serin. S lion. (Parkci Hoc.) tot Now I 
will shew you what man is.. ; but I will not speak of that 
singular Hon of man, which was Christ, a 1641 lie. Mm s-- 
tagu Acts 4- Mon. (164a) 215 Tin: Copy bung sim-tilai, and 
none extant any where else. 1687 A. Ian u.i. ti. Therrtmt's 
Trav. 1. 21 The arch whereof is. .almost singular in its kind 
and aichitecture. _«x 7x5 Bukni.i Own Time u-st/ij I.a lie 
was thc singular instance in .Scotland. 1756 Washing ion 
Lett. Writ. 1889 1. 241 A laudable example this, and I hope 
not singular one. 1788 Franklin Autobtog. Wks. 1840 I. 
156 This is perhaps a singular instance in thc histmy of 
mankind. x88i W RbTCorT & Hour Grk. N. T. Imrod. $ 
Singular readings, as they are usually called, which lutve'ito 
other direct attestation whatever. 1897 Daily Nctvs a8 Aug. 
4/5 But the Reign of Terror is a singular event, and the 
Commune of 1871. . is no parallel whatever. 

*Jd. Of practice : Confined to one object. Of>s~ x 

*S9 * G- Harvey Four Lett. iv. 55 Singular piai tisc the 
only singuler, and admirable wooikeman of the woild. 

3. a. Gram. Denoting or expressing one person 
or thing. Chiefly in singular number (also used 
Jig.). Opposed to LT.im.VL a. 1. 

L. sittgulat is appears in this sense from the time of Van u 
onwards. 

*3®7 Tkevisa Il/gdcn (Rolls) IV. 17 Everiche tn Jx* singu- 
ler noinbrc was i-clepc-d Antliiochus. 14. . Ct owned Ki>ij 
(Skeat) 46 To shewe you my sentence in singull r mmiiilne; 
lo peynte it with pluralitee my prose nolde faile 1530 
I alsor. Inttod. p. .\\vi ; Theyr syngulc-i numbre hath .1 gie.it 
meyny of ilyvers terminations. X561 T. Norton CaLm's 
Inst. 1, 21 b, They simply vsed the singular name of t ltd a, 
if they were contented with one God alone. X59X JT«ti- 
vall Sp. Diet, B 3, There are two numlieis, the singular 
speaking of one, the plurnll of nioe. x6xx Coior. s.v. One 
An mierrogatiueor the Singular Number. <2x708 Bi vir. 
idle Thes, Theol, (1711) I. 258 Why, /believe, in the siiigul.tr 
number? x8x8 Stoudmu Gi am, in Em) cl. Meitep. 1. 64 1 
(184 5) We call ‘ 1 love’ singular, ami ‘we line * plural. 187* 
Morris Eng. Accidetnc go Alms, cares, t kites, though 
treated as plurals, aresingularin form. ibid. 1 Summons 
is a singular form. .and is usually treated as such, makt-g 
the pi. summonses . 
b. Logic. (See quols.) 

After various uses of L. singulat is in scholastic logic : c(. 
the note to 15. 1 d. 

1654 Z. Coin: Logit k ana A singular at. id* lit is [th.u] 
which ( cleaves to a smgular substance. 1697 tr. Puiqets- 
(foetus Logic iu vm. 32 hin^ular syllogisms tleiftnd him 
this maxim, whatever things agree in one single thiul, th 
also agree amongst themselves. 1724 Waiis Logic t. iii. 

S 3 Hint idea which represents one particular ili-u rmiiiaic 
thmg to me, is called a singular idea. 2846 Mill L x’ic 1. 
H. § 3 An individual or singular name is a name wh'n h k 
only capable of being truly affnmed, in ihe Mine sense, „f 
one thing, ibid. »v. § 4 The pro|»osiii(m is singular when 



lar terra is one' wfiich can denote o?iIy’a singIc # obiecU , iiiU ’ 
o. Math. (See quots.) 

1845 De Morgan in Encycl. Meirop. II. 370T There is., 
what we may call a solution for every particular 

< l eserv « s ‘ l,e . at ,V ! . m / on of mat beraaiitwns. 
SAL f’ 0N Aess.Introd, Higher Algebra 45 We shall 
call those values which make all the differentials vanish, the 
Scf r ?n s °I ‘ hc Tuantic. 1867 Hranpe & Cox Diet, 
act., ecc. ill. 461/a A singular solution of a differential 

singular curve. xB86 Ibid. XII, 395 The point xs#Uia 



SINGULAR. 

this case said to be a singular point in regard to the differen- 
tial equation. 

4 - Of persons : + a. Holding no office ; having 
no special position ; private. Obs. 

C1386 Chaucer Melib. p 40 (Cambr. MS.), Ryjt as a sen- 
guler persone synnyth in takynge vengeaunce of a-nothir 
man, ngh[t] so synnytli the luge 3if he do no vengeaunce. 
c 1400 Brut ccx. 242 pat fro pis day afterward 30 shulle 
noutjt be cleymede Kyng,. .but. .shul bene holde a singuler 
man of all pe peple. *ja6 Pilgr. Per/, (W. de W. 1531) 
8 b, As moche as is in me, I fotbede all syngular persones 
from the studyengeof this tieatyse. 1585 Stubbes Anat, 
Abus, it. 79 You would not haue anie pnuate or singuler 
man of what degree soeuer, to haue the patronage, .of anie 
ecclesiastical liuing. 

b. Singular successor, in Scots Law, one who 
acquires feudal property by a single title (usually 
that of purchase) as distinguished from an heir, 
who succeeds by a general or universal title. 

c 1630 Sir T. Hope Minor Practicks (172 6 ) 138 The 
Assignation will not be valid against a singular Successor 
who acquires a real . . Right with the Liferent. 1747 A et 20 
Geo. II, c. 50 § 12 The Methods of procuring Entry by 
Heirs, or Singular Successors, or Purchasers of lands in 
Scotland. *797 Home & Kamf.s Decis. Crt. Session IV. 6g 
It was a fixed point, that general burdens are ineffectual 
against creditors and singular successors. 1838 W. Bell 
Diet. Law Scot. 9S7 He holds them as his inherent right, . . 
of which he cannot be deprived . . by the righ t of the vassal *s 
heir or singular successor. 1887 Pall Mall Gaz. 9 Aug. 
4/1 It is a quibble of the worst kind. .first to tax them as 
singular successors and then to tax the heir when he suc- 
ceeds to the family property. 

+ 6. Of a fight or combat : = Single a. 15. Obs. 

From the 16th cent, chiefly in Sc. use. 

138a Wyclif 1 Sam. xvii. 8 Chesith of }ou a man, and 
come he doun to a synguler strijf. 1432-50 tr. Higdeu 
(Rolls) III. 331 Lucius Mallius calfede a Frensche man to 
a singuler bataile. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 65 b/2 They 
shold chese a man to fight a synguler batail ayenst golyas. 
1567 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 525 lie had cowartlie le- 
fusit singular combat bayth of a Bari oun and Gentilmnn 
undefamit. 1606 Bryskeit Civ. Life 66 The singular fights 
or combats, .happened evermore betweene enemies of con- 
trary nations. 1678 Sin G. Mackenzie Crim. Laws Scot. 

1. xii. g 2 Wherein singular Combats are discharged, there 
is an exception made of such as are fought with His High- 
ness licence. 175a J. Lovthiah Form of Process (ed. 2) 22 
Of old, the Party accused had his Election, whether to vin- 
dicate himself, by singular Combat, or be tried by an In- 
quest, 1826 Scott IVoodst. xiv, Those in his high place 
fight no singular combats, 
t 6. Single in foim or dimensions. Obs.~ x 

1452 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 282, iij sengu- 
lere Principalis, .in Scantlyon accoidyng to the Principalis. 

II. + 7 . Separate, individual, single. Obs. 

c 1340 Ham pole Pr. Cause. 7457 pan bihoves pain,. .For 
ilka syn pat pai dyd here, Have ceitayne payne singulere. 
1387-B T. Usk Test. Love m. vi. (Skeat) 1. 59 Right as 
everich hath thus singuler instrumentes by hemselfe, they 
ban as wel dyvers aptes and dyvers maner usinges. 1414 
Rolls of Parlt. IV. 58/3 To be bounde to hem, and to othere 
persones,. .in singuler obligacions. C1430 Lydg. Minor 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 63 In whiche psalmes..in synguler 
lellris fyve, This blessid name Maria, there may he see. 
1578 BANISTER Ilist. Man 1. 5 It is tyme we appioche to 
the singular desciiption of Bones. 1592 tr. Junius on Rev. 
i. 4 This is the particular or singular inscription. 1614 
Raleigh Hist. World 111. (1634) 127 He equalled all others 
in the seuerall vertues, which in each of them were singular. 
1668 Culpepper & Colb Baithol. Anat. 1, xxviii. 68 The 
confusion and rupture as it were, of the .singular deter- 
minate parts. 170* Swift Contests Nobles Commons v, 
That because Clodius and Curio happen to agree with me 
in a few singular notions, I must therefore blindly follow 
them in all. 1719 London & Wise Compl. Gard. 135 
Common Remarks for certain singular Cases relating to the 
Pruning of all manner of Trees. 

f b. Esp. in singular man or person. Obs. 

C1380 Wvclif Sel. Wks. III. 442 pe generalte of pis 
preyere lettes not oure Lord God to here syngulere pel- 
sonys, aftur pei ben worpi. c 1450 Pecock Bk. Faith u vii. 
(1909) 89 Every singuler persoone of the same chircbe. 
a 1513 Fabyan Citron, vii. (1811) 244 Lyke as one man is 
kynde of all synguler men, and in euery synguler man is y e 
kynde of all mankynde. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccxii. 
260 Our subiectes, comons, colleges, vniuersities, or syngu- 
lar personnes, what someuer they be. *615 Crooke Body 
of Man 243 Not. .for conseruation of the life of the indiiti- 
duum or singular man, but for propagation of the whole 
species. 1642 Jer. Taylor Episc. (1647) 93 The succession 
therefore.. wap made by singular persons, not by a Col- 
ledge. a 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1716 II. 85 Thus doth 
humane nature, being in each singular man, shew the ex- 
istence of. .its oiiginal author and pattern. 

o. In phr. all and singular , every one. Also 
rarely each and singular. Now arch. 

(<r) 1472 Rcc.St, Mary at Hill (1905) 17 To. .fulfille all & 
singulei my willes & oi denaunces herevnaer wreten. 1546-7 
Test. Ebor, (Surtees) VI. 248 All and singuler thos my 
iandes. 1583 in Feuillerat Revels Q. El/e. (1908) 360-1 
Summa Totallis of.. all & singuler the paimentes. 1656 
Sanderson Serm. (1689)20 All and singular the 39 Articles. 
1739 Col. Rec. Pennsylvania IV. 346 Inviolably observed 
in all and singular the parts thereof. 1781 Articles of Con. 
federation U.S, § 13 Each and every of the said Articles.., 
and all and singular the matters.. therein contained. 1838 
in W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 558 All and < singular the felonies, 
..and all and singular other the premises. 

0 ) *535-6 Act 27 Hen. Fill, c. 42 § 1 The tenthe of all 
and singuler dignyties. 155a Bk. Com. Prayer , Ordering 
of Deacons, All and synguler actes and Statutes. 1838 in 
W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 558 The truth, .of all and singular 
articles and circumstances. 

(c) *667 Dryden Maiden Q, 1. 1, With both of ’em; with 
each and singular of ’em. 1843 Guo. Eliot in Cross Life 
(1885) I. 123 To say to all and singular, ‘ Swallow my 
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opinions and you shall be whole *875 Stubbs Cotist. Hist. 

II. xiv. 152 The common concordant and unanimous con- 
sent of all and singular. 

+ 8. Of or pertaining to, connected with or 
affecting, the individual, in contrast to what is 
common or general ; personal, private, one’s own. 

c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 5 When I had takene my syn- 
gulere purpos and lefte pe seculere habyte. c 1380 Wyclif 
Sel. Wks, I II. 509 Alle peisones of what kynne privat seeds, 
or singuler religioun. c 1380 — Wks. (1880) 82 To seie pe 
pater noster pat crist made hym self, & not . . singuler preieres 
made of vs self. 0 *400 Love Bonavent. Mirr. (1908) 60 And 
for they wolde no singuler pi erogatif tbei kepien the comoun 
lawe as othere, 1475 Bk. Noblesse 7 The due off Burgoj n 
..slow many thowsands ..to revenge a synguler querel. 
1514 Barclay Cyt. <y Uplondysltm. (Percy Soc.) 33 Of 
lybeite, wyll, & synguler pleasure,, pooie people they de- 
vour. 1581 J. Bfll Haddon's Ausw. Osor. 92 b, Not ac- 
coidyng to the proportion of that singular lighteousnesse 
whiche is of ourselves, and peculiar to every of us. 165* 
Biggs New Dip. 18 Many truths, now of teverend esteem 
and credit, had their birth and beginning once fiom singu- 
lar and piivate thoughts. 1692 K. L’Iiatrangc Josephus, 
Antiq. tv. vi. (1733) 87 Yours is a singular God, that’s only 
to your selves. 

+ b. esp. Of profit, advantage, gain, etc. Obs. 
c 1384 Chaucer Ho. Fame 1. 310 That shal be take for 
delyte, Loo, or for synguler profile. 1390 Gower Conf. 

III. 152 Anon for singttlier beyete Diouh every man to his 
partie. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Piiv. 132 Stun 
Pryncis ther bene, that for thai owyn Synguler auauntage 
. . takyn atte hat talent trew men goodis. 1474 Caxton 
Cheese in. iii. (1883) 95 For they entende to theyr synguler 
wele and proufifyt and not to the comyn. 1542 _Udall 
Ei-asm. Apoph. 257 b, One that prefen ed the dignitee. ,of 
the commenwenle, before his owne singulare avauntage. 
1581 W. Stafford Exam. Compl. ii. (1876) 61 For a time 
they gat much, and so abased the credite of theyi Prede- 
cessors to theyr singuler Luker. 1656 Earl Monm. tr. Boc- 
ealmi's Pol. Touchstone (1674) 280 The Spaniards (whose 
proper nature it is, to reap singular piofit from the fear in 
which they.. have put.. neighbouring Princes). 

t c. Special ; peculiar to one. Obs. rare. 

1500-20 Dunhar Poems lxxxiii. 31 And to 3our schervand 
singulair, Welcum, my awin Lord Thesaurair. *5go Sir J. 
Smyth Disc. Weapons 2 The excellent effects of our peculiar 
and singular weapon the Long Bowe. c 1710 Celia Fiennes 
Diary (1888) 266 Common Law which is singular to our 
nation. 

Ill, f 9 . Separate from others by reason of 
superiority or pre-eminence. Obs. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xih. 283 So syngulere by hym-self 
as to sy}te of be poeple, Was none suche as hym-self. 

1 a 1400 Morte A rth. 1 72 Twa knyghtes hym servede, Singu- 
lere sothely, as Arthure hym selvyne. 1613 Day Dyall ix. 
(1614) 234 Are we not bound to keep it [the Sabbath] singu- 
lar and inviolable. 1635 Pagu r Chr/stianogr. 11. v. (1636) 
31 Lucifer, that would have beene singulai, and alone above 
all his fellow Angels. 

f b. Of persons : Eminent, distinguished, notable. 
1497 Bp. Alcok Mans Perfect, i. * A suppreme & asyngu- 
ler mayster to teche you al thynge. 1554 in Stiype Eccl. 
Mem. (1822) III. App. xx. 58 If. .ye neglect so singular a 
pilot in such a tempest of affairs. *581 M \rbelk Bk. of 
Notes 1 Common places, gathered out of the workes of 
diuers singular Wnteis. 1606 Chafman Mohs. D'Olive 1. i, 
Her behaviour to it Js like a singular musitian To a sweete 
instrument. 1647 Lilly Chr, Astro l. clxvi. 710 A late 
Minister of the Church of England, and a Singular Astro- 
logian. x6gx Wood Ath, Oxoh. I. 817 A great Linguist, a 
singular Grecian, and an exact Fhilologer. 

1 0. Used in forms of address, esp. to a person 
of title. Obs. (Common in the 16th c.) 

In later use onty with good : cf. 14. 

C1450 Holland Ilomlat 483 My singuler souerane, of 
Saxonis tbe wand 1 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 3 To satysfye, . 
my good synguler lordes . . I haue enprysed. .to reduce this 
. .book in to our englysshe. a 1555 Latimer Serm. Rem. 
(Parker Soc,) 367 'To* the right iiououiable master, secretary 
to the king's gtace, his singular good master. 1586 A. Day 
Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) ig To the light Worshipfull and 
my singular good Lady Mother. *6*6 W. Haig Let. in J, 
Russell Haigs (1881) vii. 155 To the Right Honourable my 
singular good Lords, the Earl of Dunfei inline [etc.]. 1638 
Junius Paint . Ancients Ded. A s, The Countesse of Arun- 
del! and Surrey, my singulai good Ladie and Mistresse. 
f d. Specially active in, or good at, something. 
1606 in Lismore Papers Ser. n. (1887) I. 98 The humble 
affection we have to be. singulare in your service. 1654 
Gmtos Pleas. Notes iv. ii. 183 With Pathetick expressions, 
which he was singular at, the Manchegan could not choose 
but melt into pity. 

10 . Above the ordinary in amount, extent, worth, 
or value ; especially good or great ; special, par- 
ticular. Common from c 1500 to c 1650 ; now rare. 

a. Of immaterial things, qualities, etc. 
a. a 1340 Hampole Psalter Ixxix. 14 pe deueL.is he wild 
best hat is of syngulere creulte. Ibid. p. 523 This blessid 
mayden. .in synguler ioy. .was glad in cryst. 1424 Hen. VI 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. n. I. 99 The singulier diligence 
and the ful notable service that ye doon unto us. X477 
Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 1 To gyue tberfore synguler 
louynges and thankes. 1566 Pasquine in Traunce xio 
The same is a singuler token and most plaine demonstra. 
tion of his worde. *585 T. Washington tr. Nicholas’s 
Fay. 1. ii. 1 b, My Lady of Aramount of most feruent desire 
ana singuler affection was attending her husbande, 

(3. c 1460 Fortkscue Abs. <5- Lint. Mon. xvii. (1885) 152 
And so pe kynge shall Iese the offices, as ffor any syngular 
service he shall haue ffor hem. *509 Fisher Funeral Serm, 
C’tess Richmond Wks. (1876) 291 She was also of singular 
easynes to be spoken vnto. 1579 W. Wilkinson Confut. 
Fain, Love A ij b, An euident declaration of the singular 
good will.. of God towardes his creatures. 1612 Brinsley 
Pos. Parts (1669) p. v, I find a singular benefit hereby in 
causing all my lowest to stand or sit together. *65 1 Hobbes 
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Leviaih. n. xxviii. 164 Offices, 01 any othei singular marke 
of the Soveraigns favour. 1725 Du Foe Voy, rowed World 
(1840) 277 To our singular satisfaction we found tbe water. . 
ran .. eastward. *769 Robertson Chas. V, x. III. 219 For 
this, too, he found an expedient with singular art and 
felicity. 1841 Myers Cath. Th. in. § 28. 104 The instance 
..is of singular significance in this matter. 1847 Helps 
Friends in C. x. iv. 56 A theory that has done singular mis- 
chief to the cause of recreation. 

t b. Of remedies, medicines, etc. : Excellent ; 
highly efficacious or beneficial. In predicative 
use freq. const, against or for. Obs. 

(a) a 1340 Hampole Psalter xvii. 7 My lord ; bat is 
remedy syngulere amauge anguysses of pis warld. *398 
Trevis \ Barth. De P. R. xix. lxxiii. (1495) 904 Butter taken 
in to the body is a synguler helpe ayenst venym. *538 
Starkey England 11. i, 152 A syngular remedy for the 
sklendurnes of our polytyke body. 1615 Markham Countiy 
Contentm i.xvii, Cast out all the mud and filth, which is a 
singular, com post for Land, upon the bank. 1657 W. Colls 
Adam in Eden Ivii, It is a singular diink for the falling 
sicknesse. 1694 Salmon Bate's Dispens. (1713) 245/1 It is 
a singular Thing against a Gonorihaia. 

0 ) 1578 Lyte Dodoens 55 Pimpernell..is singuler against 
the by tings. of venemouse beasts. 1600 Surplet Conntric 
Farrne t. xii. 70 In the paine of the hemorihoides there is 
nothing more singular then the peifume made of shauings 
of iuorie. 1657 §• Purchas Pol. Flying-Ins. 174 It [i. e. 
honey] is singular for gout and for the cure of all wounds. *712 
tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 4 It is singular for the Stone, 
f 0. Of persons. (Cf. 9 b.) Obs, 

1485 Caxton Paris If V. (1868) 54 Dere and specyal 
brother and synguler frende. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. 
vii. § 4 Six princes, all learned, or singular favourers and 
advancers of learning. 1654 tr. Martini's Conq. China. 132 
One only City.., whose President was.. my very singular 
friend. 1738 tr. Guazzo's Art of Conveys. 6 A most able 
Physician and singular Friend. 

Ii. Remarkable; extiaordinaiy, unusual, un- 
common. Hence, rare, precious. 

A common sense of singularis in classical Latin, 
c 1400 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) v. v. (1859) 76 There I sawe 
a mei ueylous cerkle, of syngulere gretnesse. 1474 Caxton 
Chesse in. vi. (18B3) 133 Boece whiche was.,tresor of rych- 
esses, singuler house of sapience. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. tie 
W. 1531) 1 b, I sholde haue a synguler iewell to bere in my 
bosom. 1585 T. Washington Nicholay’s Voy. iv. vi. 117 
[They] are much giuen to..vsing singular pei fumes. 1643 
Sir T. Browne Rehg. Med. 54 , 1 could not chuse but say, 
it was the singularest, and superlative piece that hath been 
extant since the Creation. <cx68o Buillr Rem. (1759) 
II. 5 A great Philosopher, . . famous far and near, As one 
of singular Invention. 1766 Porny F.lem. Heraldry v. 
(1777) 140 Had it not been for the singular conduct of this 
brave peison,tbe King had then lemained a prisoner. 1779 
Mirror No. 62, This was a pi oof of his good-nature, as well 
as of his singular presence of mind in critical situations. 
1812 Woodiiouse A stroii. xiii, 135 One or two theorems of 
singular geometrical elegance and beauty. 1853 J. H. 
Newman Hist. Sk. (1B73) H. i.I. 30 The Romans, .admired 
the singular quality and workmanship of the wooden 
columns. 1862 Stanley Jew. Ch. (1877) I. i. 9 To refuse to 
do so would be to decline the use of.. a singular gift of 
Providence. 

f 12. l)iffering_/?w« others in opinion ; standing 
alone ; peculiar in this lespect. Obs. 

1621 Bp. Mountagu Diatribae 152 Iaibj,you confesse, was 
of another minde; and thinke you, that Iarhi was therein 
singular from all the old I ewes ? 1653 VI kliou Angler 1. 
v, Lest you will think him singular in this opinion, I will 
tell yon. this seems to be believed by our learned Doctor 
Hakewill. . 1709 Pope Ess. Ciit. 425 The Vulgar thus 
through Imitation err ; As oft the Learn ’d by being singular. 
*754 Franklin Lett . Wks. 1887 II. 343, 1 find the author 
has been led, .to the same strange conclusion.. in which I 
feared I should for some time have been singular. 1791 
Boswell Johnson Feb. 1766, Six , he must be veiy singular 
in bis opinion, if he thinks himself one of the best of men. 

13 . Different from or not complying with that 
which is customary, usual, or general; strange, 
odd, peculiar. 

a 1684 Leighton Whs. (1835) 1. 119 It is no Wonder that 
the Godly are by some called Singular and Precise, a 1700 
Evelyn Diary 27 Apr. 1667, Suitable to her extravagant 
humour and dresse, which was very singular. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 341 Its manner of procuring its prey, 
is one of the most singular in all natural histoiy. 1794 
Mrs. Radcuffe Myst. Udolpko xxxiv, In one of my excui- 
sions. .1 overheard a singular conversation. 1824 Landor 
Imag. Com). Wks. 1846 IL *55 He was called strange and 
singular long before he was acknowledged to be great. _ i860 
Tyndall Glac, 1. vii. 55, 1 clambered up among these singu- 
lar terraces. 1875 Manning Mission Holy Ghost vii. 189 
Those who make themselves singular in their dress and 
manners aie seldom fiee from vanity. 

+ 14 . Quasi Singularly, especially, parti- 
cularly. Obs. (Cf. 9 c.) 

1530 Palsgr. 270/2 Synguler pure thyng, chose desliie. 
1548-9 Bk. Com, Prayer, Offices (Mar.) 23 That shall be 
to hym a singuler great coumforte. 1581 W, Stafford 
Exam. Compl. iii. (1876) go When a singuler good worke- 
man in any mistery comes, a 1604 Hanmer Chron. Irel. 
(1809) 123 Hee ptoved a singular learned man. Ibid. 318 
The Realme of Ireland at this time was singular well 
governed. 1693 Congreve Old Bach. 1, iv, A singular good 
principle. 

16 . Comb., as singular-looking \ -minded, -ivitied 
adjs. 

1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God vhi. xii. 302 He was 
an admirable, singular witted man, inferior to none. 1815 
Scott Guy Mann, xxiii, This wild and singular-looking 
woman. 1831 — Ct. Robert vii, The survivors of these 
singular-minded men. 1878 Smiles Robt. Dick iii, [He] 
took up a singular-looking nut. 

33 . sb. 

1 . a. A single person ; an individual. Now rare 
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1420 in Rymer Feed era. (1710) IX. 917 Tounes, Cornun- 
altees and Singulers. ig49 Covi.rdaie, etc. Erasm.lar. 
The is. 14 So deaie a singular, and so necessarte a com- 
panion. 1619 W. Sclat er Exp. 1 Thess. (1630) is Of 
Singulars all we haue, is a probable conjectuie. a 1 637 

B. Jonson Timber Wks. (Rtldg.) 756/1 Eloquence would 
be but a poor thing, if we should only converse with singu- 
lars: speak with man and man together. 1834 S. Doblll 
Balder xxiv. 158 This.. I give To thee, and am no poorer; 
no, nor thou . . , nor a singular of all Who ever shall possess it, 

b. A single thing ; a single point or detail. 
ifiiS Crooke Body of Man 700 All compound thinges are 
of greater force then Singulaies. ifiso E. Blount Hor,e 
Subs. 204 As for Epitomes . . for one that meanes to goe 
through all the singulars; they seeme quite vnnecessary. 
a 1711 Ken ffymnatium Poet Wks. 1721 II. 121 The whole 
Creation heedfully survey, Each Singular minutely weigh, 
e. Contrasted with a class or species. 

1640 Cantcrburians Self-Conviciion Postscr. 1 To make 
them but two singulars under one spece. 1642 H, Moke 
Song- of Soul ti. ir. in. xxvi, She. .Calls kinds immoitall, 
though their singulais do waste. 1661 Glanvill id an, 
Dogui. 124 Every man.. owns something, wherein none are 
like himi and these are as many, as humane nature hath 
singulars. 183a Austin Jurispr. (1879) II. 1037 A species; 
that is to say, a class consisting exclusively of mere indi- 
viduals or singulars. 

d. pi. Contrasted with universals. 

The use of L. singulare, -aria, in contiast to universale , 
•alia, goes back to Boethius. , 

1643 Diccr.s Uni. Taking Arms ii. 46 This notion of urn- 
veisall speculatively distinguished from singulars. 1669 
Gale Crt, Gentiles u 1.1.4 His Universal Ideas . . he makes to 
he the.. great Exemplar and image of al singulars. 1690 

C. Ness Hist. 0 . Si. T. 1. 2g Adam wisely undei stood all 
simples, singulais and universuls. 1737 Gentl. Mag. VII. 

IS Think you, that God's Providence is.. employ d about 
Universals 7. . But if God takes care of Singulars [etc.]. 1864 
Bowen Logic vii. 180 Their Knowledge being confined, as 
we have seen, to Intuitions,— to Singulars. 

2. Gram. The singular number; a word in its 
singular form. 

1398 Truvisa Barth. De P. R. xvir. cxxxiii. (Bodl. MS.), 
Porrnrn is hoc Porrum in fm singuler & hit pom in jje 
plurel. 1530 Palsgr. 127 Howe all limner participles forme 
theyr..plurel nombres out of tlieyr singulars. 111637 11. 
Jonson Eng Gram. 1. xiii, The first [declension] maketh 
the plural of the singulai, by adding theieunto s. 1751 
Harris Hermes Wks. (1841) 162 The,. imperative has no 
first person of the singular. lygg Asiatic Researches II. 
211 Their Feminine Singulars are used in the Persian as 
Participles. *839 Penny Cytl. XIII. 313/1 The aspirate 
has taken the place of the t or <r in the nominative singular. 
1872 Morris Eng, Accidence 99 The plurals of some sub- 
stantives differ in meaning from the singulars. 

+ 3. Personal or private profit or gain. Ohs.- 1 
1419 in id Polit. Poems 71 For defame of Iustice, and 
singulere to wynne, pey were rehell. 

+ 4 . A single or ordinary rafter. Ohs. 

Cf. the mod. Somerset singler (Elworthy Word-bh. 671). 
1452 in Willis & Claik Cambridge (1886) 1. 282 Atte euery 
joynt of the Crest tre atte the Principalis and sengulers 
shalbe halff AngellS. Also atte, .euery end of the sengulers 
atte the Jowpye shalbe an Angel, 
t 5 , = Sang lieu. Ohs, rare. 
i486 Bh. St. Albans e iij, A Synguler is he so : for a lone 
he will goo. 1688 [see Sanglier]. 

Singularist. [f. Singular a. + -ist.] 
f 1. One who differs from others, or from what 
is generally accepted ; one who affects singularity. 

2593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super, n. 101 One vnlearned 
Singularist hath more in him, then ten learned Precisians. 
1596 Nashb Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart) III. 66 Some 
smirking singularists, biag Reformists, and glicking Re- 
membrancers., seeke to be masons of infinite contradiction. 
<11641 Bp. Mountagu Acts fy M011. (1642) 45 The private 
faults, opinions, conceits of Factionists, Singularists, or 
so, bee Fathered upon the Church, a 1677 Barrow Seim. 
xxxua (1686) III. 378 Men not enduring to be termed.. a 
clownish singularist, or non-conformist to ordinary usage, 
a stiff opiniatie. 

2. Eccl, One who holds a single benefice, as 
contrasted with a Pluralist, rare. 

1799 Mornington in Stanhope Life Pitt III. 192 To 
make my brother Gerald a fat pluralist : he is at piesent a 
meagre singularist 183a Eraser's Mag. V._ 550 The effect . . 
will he .to make the lich and influential clergyman a 
pluralist, and keep the poorer class singulmists piobably 
for life. 

t Singula Titan. Ohs. rare. [Cf. next and 
-an.] = Singularist i 

1647 Trapp Marrow Gd. Authors in Comm. Ep, 697 
Patres sic judicant, ego vero sic, saith another Singularitan. 
1633 Bp. Webbe Pract. Quiet. (.1657) 2 37 Such Singular- 
itans there were among the Corinthians, who standing upon 
their own proud conceit contemned others. 

Singularity (siggirflarriti). Also 4 syngu- 
laryte, 5-6 -its; 5-6 Bingularite(e, 5 -yte(e, 
6-7 -itia, 6 -ifcye. .See also Singlerit and Sin- 
gulebty. [ad. F. singularity ( 1 2th c.), or late 
L. singuldritas, f, singularis Singular ; see -nr,] 
X. f 1 . Singleness of aim or purpose. Ohs. rare, 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter iv. 10 pai perisch bat sekis many 
thyngs, and syngularite is halden in halymen, for )>ai sett alL 
Jmtre hert to luf anly a god. 1640 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 
in. (1692) I, 130 Is there in us that which God lequires, 
Unity, Punty, and singularity of heart? 

1 2. A single or separate thing or entity; a unit, 
C1374 Chaucer Booth, v. met. iii. (1868) 160 Whan he 
soule, .seep, .god, pan knowep it to-cidie pe somme and pe 
singulantes, pat is to seyn, pe principles and eueryche by 
bym self. *348 Geste Pr. Masse 139 'Wee ’ importeth a 
multitude and not a singularitee, 1606 Bkyskett Civil 
Life 1 6a (As Aristotle sayth) the knowledge of vniuersalities 
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springeth from singularities. 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr, 
Mor. (1756) 120 Persons of shoit times.. know not singu- 
larities enough to raise axioms of this world. 1708 Brit, 
Apollo No. 40. i/a '1 ho it be an Usual thing in the llebiew 
..for a Plural Woid to denote a Singularity. 

3. The quality or fact of being one in number or 
kind; singleness, oneness. Now rare. 

1583 Stubbes A not. Abus. 11. (1882) 80 The singulnritte of 
one man may easilie he abused. 1393 Bilson Govt. Christ's 
C/t. 243 The singularity of one Pas tour over each flocke 
is commanded, 1608 Heywood Lucrcce it. ii, Barren 
Princes Breed danger in their singularity. 1671 Flavll 
Fount of Life viii. 20 He is described by the Singularity 
of his Mediation, One Mediatoi, and but one. 1711 G. 
Hickes Two 'treat. Chr. Priesth. (1847) H« 390 The unity 
of each Church resteth on the singularity of the pastor. 
1713 Arbutiinot John Bull 11. xx, Why may not John Bull 
be Ut.A l hope John Bull is no more confined to Singu- 
larity than Nic. Frog. 1806 Phil, Trans. XCVI. 223 'Lhc 
projectile motions of the planets. . are all decidedly in favour 
of a marked singulai ity of direction. 1850 Rohm* ison Serin. 
Ser. iii. xi. (1853) *3 a Not merely the singularity in the 
number of God’s Being. 

II. 4. + a. The fact or condition of being alone 
or apart from others ; solitariness. Ohs. rare. 

1398 TtiF.visA Barth. De P. R. vt. xxiii. (140s) 212 Men 
\ yj i~ try, -It; 1- -,|-c- plrr ■, leest syngularite [ Bodl. 

.■ e e*"iLry. 1607 Tors pli. Fonr-f. 
Beasts 1105a) 109 Gouts mve singularity, and may wellbe 
called ScliLsmaticks among Cattel, and therefore they thrive 
best lying together in small numbcis. 
b. A solitary instance. 

1814 J. Adams Wks, (1836) X. 106 A friendship of forty 
yeai s, I have found a rarity, though not a singularity. 

1 5. Private or personal piofit or gain. Ohs, 

1426 I.ydg, De Gull. Pilgr. 23661 Wherfoic the Spoil that 
thou hast seyn ys callcde ‘ Syngnlmyte tliyng to posscUe 
in piopurte. 1436 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 190 llutcovetyse 
and singulai ite Of one [v.r, owne] piofite. .Hatlie done us 
haitne. c 1430 BuRi.it Secret's 2223 Comendc that Officecr.. 
As hym that loucth niooie piosperite, vnyvetsal of thy 
Rcgioun Than pryvat avayl to Iris singular) te. 

f b. Desire to be specially favoured. Obs.~~ l 
c 1491 Chast, Goddes Chyld. x. 26 Some of thyse men by a 
gretc singularytee desire of god some spccyalle yefte. 

+ 6. Distinction due to, or involving, some supc- 
riot quality ; special excellence or goodness. Ohs. 

c 1430 in Aungier Syou (1840) 378 No singulnrite of metes 
and drynkes be had in the freytour. 1538 Starkey Eng- 
land u. i. 133 Dylygently to attayne in al artys anti crafte 
let syngularyte. *SS8 Warde tr. A lexis’ Seer, (1368) 62 h, 
n lyke manor may you dresse and trymme Peches and oiher 
fruhes: a thing of great singulantie. 1620 E. Blount 
Hone Subs. 338 There were conioynetl all singularities 
togeiheq best workmen, best wits, ..and so in euery kinde 
Supeilattue. 163a Lhhgow Trav, x. 482 The kindnesses 
of whom, .argued in them a greater singularity of kind- 
nesse and compassion. 

7. The fact or quality of differing or dissenting 
from others or from what is generally accepted, 
esp. in thought or religion ; personal, individual, 
or independent action, judgement, etc., csp. in order 
to lender one’s self conspicuous or to attract atten- 
tion or notice. (Common from 1590 to 1700.) 

1302 Ord, Crysten Men (W. de W. 1306) iv. xxx, S)ngu- 
laryte, as not to vouchcsaufe to do as done other. <11368 
Ascuam Scholcm, 11. (Aib.) 147 This mislikyng of Ryming 
beginneth not now of any newfangle singulnritie. 1393 
G. Harvey New Letter B, Excellency hath in all ages 
affected singularity. 1601 Cornwallis Ess. ii. i, It conies 
too neere singularilie, and a desire to be noted. 1665 
Boyle Occas. Rc/l./xiffi) 359. The _ Day will come, when 
those that despise his Singularity, will envy his Happiness. 
17 IS Bentley Semi . x. 369 He that zealously vends his 
Novelties, what is he but a Trader for the fame of Singu- 
larity? 1733-4 Richardson Graudison VI. xxix. 181 Singu- 
larity is usually the indication of something wrong in 

a ment. 1814 Cary Dante, Par. xxtx. 92 So much the 
ess eageiness to shine, And love of singularity, ptcvail. 
1887 Lowell Democracy. 10 That conceit of singularity 
which is the natural recoil from our uneasy consciousness 
of being commonplace. 

b. Const. of (opinion, etc.). 

1617 Moryson l tin. 11. 114 Doctor Latwar, . .affecting some 
singularilie of forwardnesse, more then his place required, . . 
was mortally wounded, 1622 in Fortescue Papers (Camden) 
184, 1 neaver affected singularity of opinion either in myself 
or anyother man. vjjxAnn, Reg. 11. 166 Tacitus's only aim 
seems to have been singularity of expression. 1779 Mirror 
No. 19, That singularity of opinion, which is the natural 
consequence of his want of opportunities of comparing his 
own ideas with those of others. 182a Hazlitt Table-T. 
Ser. it. xvi. (1869) 327 Avoid singularity of opinion as well 
as of every thing else. 

fc. Dissent or separation from (something). Ohs. 
1680 Baxter Ansv). Stilliugfl. vi. 15 Is our Consent with 
the Universal Church, or your Singularity fiom it, liker to 
Schism or Separation ? i68x Whole Duty Nations 12 These 
Iloly Menfs].. Singularity fiom Sin and False Worship. 

8. a. Individual character ot property; indivi- 
duality; distinctiveness. 

,*583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. it. (1882) tr There is a certainc 
singulantie, interest, and proprtetie in euerie thing. 1613 
turciias Pilgrimage (1614) 491 Some particulars.. may be 
said touching, some of them in other places, according to 
the stngularttie of each Nation in this so manifolde a pro- 
fession. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xxt. Iii, That Singu- 
Iarity which seemeth so Close girt to every Individual 
Cieature. 1778 Miss Burney Evelina 1, This room.. is 
without ornament, elegance, or any sort of singularity, and 
merely to be marked by its length. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamil- 
ton Mctaph, xx viii. (1859) 1 1, 169 All the special determina. 
ttons which give it [a ti tangle], .singularity or individuality, 
b. The fact or condition of departing or de- 


SINGITLABLY. 

viating from t\hnt is customary, usual, or normal ; 


the singularity of the intiouuetion. 1794 0. \v it.i i.\\ts 1 a- 
moot 130 The ntnniiets and customs of the Indians are 
marked with a singularity peculiar to the savage. 1813 
W. II. Irm.an'u Set ibbt comania, tsa note, 1 he Following 



iv. 56 ’J . - 1 .'..i iivi 1 1 s' .nuuucis had attracted .is much 

notice as his eminence at the bar. 

f c. A special or particular kind <i/'(somethuig\ 

1776 Adam Smith II', N, 1. \ii. (iffiifi 1. rt; Some natural 
productions require such a singulai tty of soil and situation, 
that [etc.]. t 

9. With a and pi. a. An instance of individual 
departure from common ideas or pt notice. 

1370 Griniiai. Let. in Rem, (I’tukcr Sou.) 30s lie hath a 
busy head, stuffed full of Singularities. 1613 I’l'nt has Pil- 
grimage it. iv. (1614) 154 When .iftciwatds in a .singulai itie 
be had gone aside into a Cuuc, and these mewed sp him* 
sdfe. 169* IJhydkn St. hutemoul's Fm. tiH lie fc.ii'il tbe 
singularities wliii h tame fiuin .1 f<d-.e . Spirit^ ibid. 310, 1 
pardon our icltgioiis Men the sad .Singularity of e.ijmg 
nothing but Jleibs. 1720 Kill u Tilth r No. i66jp 1 '1 lv 
World is so overgrown with Singularities in lhli.ivlmir, and 



3/4 The singularities i 
of his lire. 

b. A distinctive, noteworthy, or curious thing ; 
esp. //., notable features or objects; + the sights 
{of a jilace). 

1570-6 Lamharoe Peramh. Kent (1826) 131 State Hotter 
is not far off let us make unto it ami unfold the sitigulnriti* s 
of the same. 1593 Monday lief. Cont> arics 13 Countrey 
houses . . beset with 1 lrrre fountames, Vincyardes, Meadowrs, 
..anil other singularities, 163a Luiltmw Trav, 1, 15 Many 
haue wrote of the singularities of old Rome. 1653 It. 
Cog an tr. Pinto's Toy. ivii. 225 When we had well observed 
» ! -i “■-'.•r'ties ~ r t l, is 'lVivde. 1760 Ami. Reg., ('/non. 78 
N11I 's lire 1.. ,!y , ■•v.a | i»4 from this lily ..in view thi*.e 
■i us I,n ri ■» *1 lirT.i-i hodii'.s]. i8ox K r net t Spoils 

\ /Vis' -v. 11. j;r, t -i.c ■( 2 Item [ulnsss Itoaids], a prrfrt t 
singularity, is of < mular form. 1808 Ukmiiav Sto/ch Re- 
form a But as Afrim of old wns noted for physiial, so havr 
the British islands been in modern times lor psyihologh ai 
singularities. 

hansf 1 *399 B. Jonson Cynthia's Riv. tv. v, Al the 
choisest singularities of the cuurt were vp in panlofles. 

o. A peculiar, exceptional, or unnbual feature 
or characteristic. 


therein i 

PI. (ed. _ 

pi obalile that the generation of these plants i, effrttMl in 
some mode not yet understood. 1817 Alut, Brit. India 11. 
iv. 1. 167 1 he trials by ordeal, .have been thought a mighty 
singularity in tbe institutions of our Gothic ancestors. 
1822-7 Goon Study Med. (1829) III. 227, I have. .‘■('on 
several of these singularities, and espeiially the renewal <>f 
the sight anil hearing, 1832 Caviav Math. Papers II. .>? 
On the singularities of curves, 1883 WaI 1 I'M Fish Supply 
Norway 22 It is a singularity of the ex ruin, .of cured till 
that [etc.]. 

Singularize (si-rjgirflaraiz), v. [f. Kingi lau 
a. +- 1 ZB. Cf. F, singulai iser,] 

1. Iratts. To mark conspicuously ; to make dis- 
tinct or conspicuous ; to distinguish, signalize. 

*589 G. Hahvcy Pierce's Super. 1. Wks. (Grosart) II, in 
If any thing miianilously singulari/eth witt, it is Impud- 
ence. *644 J. Goodwin Innoc. Triumph. (i6;s) js Sepwr* 
ated fiom all its fellows by this parenthesis of preferment, 
..and one other of them., singnlarwed with this parenthesis. 
1657 J. Si rgkvnt Schism phpach't 402 'I here is not a 
word there expressing any distim tit >11 . . to any other Apostle, 



6/3 He was a Capet, a family name singulai i/ed by the re- 
currence of these warrior prelates. 

rejl. 1683 Crucian's Courtier's Oracle 202 1 hey affci t.. 
to singularize themselves by an extraordinary air. 1771 
Smollett Humph. CL 30 Apr., The two Amorous win 
singulai ised themselves most in action. 1783 C'isss os K. 
Ess. II. t 6 Resolving to do. .something good, in order to 
singularize themselves. 1812 Coi.nmxiv.m Lit. Rem. (18 
I. ^83 The instinct., in eacli man of declaring bis j>articul.tr 
existence, and thus of singling or singulari/ing himself. 

2. To make singular or one ; to individualize ; 
to convert into the singular nnmber. rare. 

*663 Shark e Prim. Devotion 337 What is the m< aniug of 
this hymn so trebled, so singulai tzed, but tbree distent I'm- 
sons, yet one onely Lord God ? 2694 R. lit Rimr.r.K Run 11 
1 54 ■ Great Work.,of lhc lhnly is to Sint;ti1nrt/c and 

Individuate the General Vital Principle of the Vnivers**. 
i8aS [J. R. Best] Italy as it is 404 The situation of Baia, 
the moderns have singularized the name, is preferable to 
that of Naples. 

Hence Si-ngulariaed, Si-agularizing pfl. adju 
Also Slng-olariEa*tiou. 

. Jackson Creed 111.247 Thus we. . speak e of the Church 

indefinitely taken, ..not appropriated to any indiuidua)), »*r 
singularized person. 1637 J- Sfrgfaxt Sekism DispaJit 
413 Where no such distinction or singnlari/ing expression 
was found. i88g .V. * Q. yth Ser. VI 1 . 310(2 Your corre- 
sponde nt a sks for examples of ignorant singularization. 
Singularly (si-jjgizllailt), adv. Forms : a. 4 
syngulerlyohe, 5 singuleerliohej 4-6 syug-, 



SINGULARNESS, 


SINISTER, 


singulerly (4 -li, 6 -lie, -lye). J 3 . 5-6 syngularly, 
6- singularly (6 -lie), [f. Singular a. + -ly -.] 

1 . Singly; apart from, unaccompanied or un- 
aided by, any or all others ; by oneself or itself; 
one by one, separately, individually. Now rare. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xx\. 21 All proude men, |>at raises 
J>aim vp syngulerly, and suffers na felaghis. 1387-8 T. Usk 
Test. Love 111. v. (Skeat) 1 . 94 Ye, and yet other-whyle with 
wil assenteth, singuleily by him-selfe. a 1400 Pilgr. Sowle 
(Caxtoii,i483} iv. xx. 65 On the wylle I oute throwe my salt 
teres, for syngulerly on the my look is set. a 1470 Harding 
Chron . ccvi. iii, [He] faught full wonhely With George 
Turnaile in lyestes syngulerly. *gz6 Ptlgr. Per/ (W. de 
W. 1531) 29 Therefore by theyr parcelles syngulaily they be 
to be declaied. *541 Act 33 Hen. VII T ', c. 28 i 2 Euery of 
them .inaie letaine singuleilie to euery one of them in his 
house, .one chaplein. 1653 B\xter Chi istian Concord tog 
That man., who will do all alone, singularly or on his own 
head. 1690 Lkybourn Curs, Math. 345 Intruth there are 
4 Roots, but every one singularly equal to 6, 1839-48 

Hailey Festns 70/1 He.. Would solemnly and singulaily 
curse Each minute [etc.]. 

b. With special application or reference to one 
person or thing. 

1456 Paston Lett. 1 . 390 Yf I have rehersed wyttyngly the 
text of the Gospell syngularly unto your maistership, I be- 
seche you to be had excused, *592 G ; Hakvey Four Lett. 
iii. 49, I speake generally to euery springing wit : but more 
specially to a few : and at this mstante singularly to one. 
1644 Ju-ssop Angel of Ephesus 11 The denomination is not 
to be taken.. Snigufaily or Personally, but.. collectively. 
*679 Moxon Meek. Exerc. viii. 138 Though I have spoken 
singularly of one Principal Post, yet as you woik this, you 
must work all four Principal Posts. 

c. After one’s own fashion ; independently. 

1669 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. Introd. i. 3/2 The Christian 

is to walk singularly, not after the World’s guise. *67* 
Milton P.R. 111. 57 His lot who dares be singularly good. 
[1806 S, Rogers Written, in Westminster Abbey 16 Round 
Him, who dared be singulaily good.] 

2 . In the singular number; so as to denote one. 

c 1380 Wycuf Set. XVks. II. 345 He seid not pluraliche, 
)>at he shulde gyve it to his seedis, but singulerly, to his 
seed, a 1522 Lily Grammar in Shahs. Jahrbut-h (1908) 89 
How verbes . varye in ther modes, . . and in theyr persones, 
bothe syngularly and plurally. 1575 Fenton Gold. Epist. 
(1577) 74 Christ pardoning this theefe, sayd not, Amen dico 
vobis, but speaking singularly, he sayd, Amen dico tibi. 
7607 Tops ei, l Fourf. Beasts (1658) i8t The Hebrews call 
them [goats] singularly Ez, and plurally Taint. 1678 Cud- 
worth Intell. Syst 246 Though that Poet speak more than 
once of God Singularly. 

3 . Iu a special manner ; to an unusual degree or 
extent ; specially, particnlaily, unusually. 

C1430 Filer . Lyf Manhodc n. cv. (1869) 115 Youre wit is 
singuTeerliche to alowe and to preyse. 1447 Hokenh/Ui 
Seynty 1 (Roxb.) 8 Most singulerly Veiteuous lie liyr excel- 
lent cneryte. igog Fisher Funeral Semi. C'tess Richmond 
Wks (1878) 290 In which .iiii. [things] the noble woman 
Martha .was syngulerly to be commended and praysed. 
1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasin. Par. Rom. 44 Salute Persis, 
whome I syngulerlye loue. 1620 E. Blount Hone Subs 344 
You shall see the ouercommmg of the Citie, linely set forth, 
and the holy things.. singulaily expressed. 1664 H. More 
Myst. I mg. xiv. 47 They were singularly well accomplished 
therein. 1725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 122 They 
had something singularly honest and sincere in their faces. 
*797-1805 S & Ht. Lee Canterb. Tales I. 8* A forgetful- 
ness of himself, that was singularly charming. 1825 W. 
Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) II. 1 The afternoon was singu- 
larly beautiful 185s Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxii. IV. 718 
A man of singulaily clear judgment and singularly lofty 
spirit. 1884 R. W. Churcii Bacon ix. 223 His Latin.. is 
singularly forcible and expressive. 

+ 4 . Excellently, admirably, particularly well. Ohs. 
1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 76 Caesar, the proper youth, 
is singularly disposed. *599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. iv.i, 
That rebatu becomes thee singularly. 1617 Moryson l tin, 
it. 72 Master Secretaiy. .spake singularly for the justifying 
of her Majesties speciall care. 

5 . Oddly, stiangely, peculiarly, rare. 

*752 J. Hill Hist. Anim. 292 Cyclopterns, the lump.fish : 
This is a very singularly-shaped fish .and of a remarkably 
clumsy figure. *8ao Scott Monast. Introd. Ep., The quires 
of paper thus singularly couferied on me. ax 864 Haw- 
thorne Amer. Nate-bks. (1879) I. 3g Here I am, settled 
since night before last, . . and living very singulai ly. 

Singularness (simgitflajnes). Now rare. 
£f. Singular a. + -ness.] The quality or state of 
being singular ; singularity, f singleness. 

*530 Palsgr. 270/2 Syngulernesse, singvlaritl. *549 Cover- 
dale, etc. Eras in. Par. 2 Cor. 58 Nor by anye other waye 
proue [they] theyr owne syngularnesse, but by depr&uynge 
other mennes actes. 157* Golding Calvin on Ps. lxv. 12 
That the frutefull yeeres excell in singularnesse of beauty. 
16S0 Weekes Truth's Conflict Pref. A 2 They do lequire 
a singularnesse of intention, and raisednesse of mind. *657 
Devine Loner 17 The greatnesse or singularnesse of our 
Priuiledges. 1727 Bailey (vol. II.), Singularness, . . also, a 

P articular way of behaviour, &c., affectedness. 1900 P. C. 

impson Fact of Christ 32 Asingularnessby which He is 
not only separate from sinners, but is also distinct front saints. 

Singuler(e, obs, forms of Singular. 
t Svngulerty. Obs. In 5 sin-, syngulerte. 
[a. OF. singulerte : see Singular a. and -it.] 
= Singularity. 

*414 in 36 Polit. Poems 58 Syngulerte is sotyle befte. 
Ley calle bit custom, troupe to blende, c 1440 Jacob's 1 Pell 
go Syngulerte .is whan a man folwyth his owyn wyll for 
pompe, &wyll no3tdo as wyseredon. a 1470 Harding Chron. 
lxxxvi. vii. (MS. Ashm. 34), The publyke cause afore jm 
singulerte, [He] Preferred ay as it of ryght shuld be. 

Si ngulO-, comb, form of L. singulus single, in 
aingulo-silicate, a unisilicate. 
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*883 Eucycl. Brit. XVI. 62/2 Of cuprous.. silicates,.. the 
singulo-silicate is red, dense, and rather refractory. Ibid., 
The singulo-silicate and fci-sthente combinations. 
Singult. Now arch. [ad. L. singultus a sob, 
a speech broken by sobs.] 

1 . A sob. 

In the two quotations from Spenser, as well as in Tears 
Muses 232 and Colin Clout 168, the word is misprinted 
singulf in the original editions. 

1590 Spenser P. Q. hi. xi. 12 There an huge heape of 
singultes did oppresse His strugling souie. 1596 Ibid. v. vi. 
13 With deepe sighe^, and singults few. 1626 Browne 
Brit. Past. 11. i, When her teares weie stopt from eyther eye. 
Her singults, blubbrings, seem’d to make them five Out at 
her oyster-mouth. 1621 Quarles Esther xv, Thus her 
plain’full monef Commixt with bitter singults, she exprest. 
1748 Melmoth Fitzosbome Lett. (1763) 2gi Whiles frequent 
singults check’d his faltring tale, a 1756 G. Wfst Educ. in 
D oils ley's Coll. Poems 30 Heart-thrilling cries, with 

sobs and singults soi e. 1820 Scot t Monast. xxix, Had he 
foreseen It was to cost you these teais and singults. 

f 2 . = Singultus r. Obs.- 1 
i66x Lovell Hist. Anim. <$• Mm. 366 The singult, or 
hicket, which is a convulsive motion of the stomach. 
Singultient, ppl. a. rare. [ad. ppl. stem 
of L. singultire to sob : see prec.] Sobbing. 

*66o Howell Parly of Beasts 23 Som of ripe age will 
scieech, ciy, and howle in so many disordered notes and 
singultient accents. 1879 L, Morris Ode of Life (1880] 4 
The great Universe wak.es with a deep-drawn singultient 
breath. 

Singtt Items, a. rare — [f. Singult: cf. 
next.] ‘ Relating to, or affected with, hiccough/ 
1851 Dunglison Med. Lex. 

f Singultnous, a. obs.- 1 [ad. obs. F. sin- 
guhueux , f. L. singullusi\ Characterized by or 
attended with hiccuping. 

157S Banister Cliynirg. 1. (1585) 190 There hath followed 
singultuous fetters and death itself at the length. 

+ Singulture. Obs. [f. L. singult-usi\ =next. 
*657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 235 Its faculty is . .to abate 
singulture. 

II Singultus (siqgzvllzfe). [L. Cf. Singult.] 

1 . Path. Hiccups, hiccuping. 

Given in the Physical Diet. (1657) end in Blancard, Harris, 
etc., but without evidence of actual use in English. 

1754-64 Smpllie Midwifery 111 . *80 A fever intervened., 
attended with singultus, 1767G00CU Treat. IPoitnds 1 395 
Sickness, vomiting, singultus, languor, anxiety. 1818-20 E. 
Thompson Cullen's Nosologia 197 Dry cough, vomiting, 
singultus. 1880 Flint Print. Med. 513 Singultus may be 
pioduced by pressure on the phienic or branches of the 
pneumogastuc nerve. 

2 . A sob. rare. 

*824 Byron Juan xv. ii, But, more or less, the whole’s a 
syncope Or a singultus— emblems of emotion. 

Sinhalese (sinhalrz), sb. and a. Also Sin- 
ghalese, Singalese. [f. Skr. Sihhala Ceylon +• 
-kse. Cf. Cingalese. 

The plural Siugalesused by Purchas (1613) and Herbert 
(1634) does not appear to be of this formation : it may repre- 
sent the Skr. pi. Sihhalas.] 

1 . As pi. The native inhabitants of Ceylon. 

*8ai Pinkerton Mod. Geogr. II. 313 The natives of Cey- 
lon, called Singalese, . . are not so black as those of Malabar. 
1842 Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 242 The Kandians and the 
Singhalese resemble each other in manners, language, and 
religion. 1887 Encycl. Brit. XXII. 198/2 The ’ tic-poiouga ’ 
of the Singalese. 

2 . The language spoken in Ceylon. 

180* Pinkerton Mod. Geogr. II. 318 The language is Sin- 
galese; and there are some Mahometans. 1861 Chanibcts's 
Eucycl. II. 738/2 Their [jrc. the Veddahs] language, .is a 
dialect of the Singhalese. 

3 . As adj. Belonging or pertaining to Ceylon or 
to the native inhabitants of that island. 

1797 Encyd. Brit. (ed. 3)1. 494/x From this Shanscrit aie 
derived the sacred characters of Thibet, the Cashmirian, . . 
and Tamoul; the Singalese, Siamese, Maharattan [etc.]. 
*802 Pinkerton Mod, Geogr. II. 311 In the reign of 
Claudius, embassadors were sent to Rome by a Singalese 
rajia. Ibid, 314 Religious books in the Tamulic. .and Sin- 
galese languages. 1890 Contemp. Rev. LVII. 257 Sixty 
years ago the Sinhalese priesthood were intensely illiterate. 
Ibid. 270 According to the Sinhalese narrative, 
Siuic(si*nik), a. Also 7 Sinick. [ad. med.L. 
Sinic-us (med.Gr. Sivucos), f. late L. Sfnss : cf. 
Sinasan «.] Chinese. 

*6fia Sullingfl. Orig. Sacrx ui. iv. § 8 Martinius tells us 
..that the antient writers of the Sinick history speak much 
of the Flood. 186* Hulme tr. Moguin-Tandon 1. iv. 27 
Bory de St. Vincent, .admits fifteen species of Men. These 
are, zst, the Japeticj. .5th, the Sinic. 

Sinical (srnikal), a. Math. Also 6 sinicall, 

8 sinecai (?). [f. Sink - + -ical.] Of or relating to 
a sine or sines ; employing or founded upon sines. 

*593 Fale Art of Dialling ho This Table of Sines may 
seeme obscute and hard to them who me not acquainted with 
Sinicall computation. *673 Flamsteed in Rigaud Corr. 
Set. Men (1841) II. 171 By this sinical projection . . I can find 
the hour of the day to a minute. 17621 Falconer Shipuir. 

1. 751 In chiliads next tiie analogy is sought : And on the 
sinical triangle wrought. 

f b. Sinical quadrant, a former nautical instru- 
ment having intersectingsines drawn from each side. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. ir. i. 47 Instruments in 
esteem amongst Navigators.. are chiefly.. the Plain Scale, 
the Sinical Quadrant, the Plain Sea- Chard, and the True 
Sea-Chard. 1695 Alingkam Geom. Epit. 69 Several Mathe- 
matical Instruments, as simeal Quadrant, Forestaff [etc.]. 
1701 Moxon Math. Ittsfr. 18 [Description given, copied by 
Harris, Kersey, etc.], 1728 Chambers Cycl, s.v. Quadrant. 


178* J, Adams (.title 1, The Description and Use of a new 
much-improved Sinical Quadrant. 1788 Trans. Soc. Arts 
VI. 185 The plain Triangle .. [is] better than the sinecai 
Quadrant. 

Sinicism (srnisiz’m). [£ Sinio a. + -ism.] 
Chinese manners, customs, oT principles ; affecta- 
tion or adoption of what is Chinese. 

1891 in Cent. Diet. 1899 Eng. Hist. Rev. Apr. 228 The 
leference is a mere sinicism. Even cowry shells, commonly 
used in early China as cunency, were never so emploj ed in 
Japan. 

Sixiicization (simisoizifi^on). [f. next + 
-A’i'io.Y.] The action or process of Sinicizing. 

1898 Athenaeum 26 Nov. 747/3 Shinto might have become 
a religious and. ethical system, but its development was 
arrested by Sinici/ation and Buddhism. 1899 Eng. Hist. 
Rev. Apr. 209 It is of primitive Japan, of its birth and final 
sinicisauon, that the story.. is attempted in the following 
pages. 

Sinicize (&‘m s3 i z )j v. [f. Sinio a. + -ize.] 
brans. To invest with a Chinese character. 

1889 A then, runt 28 Sept. 414/2 While the civilization of 

i ’apan becomes every year moie and more Westernized, her 
anguage. .becomes more and moie Sinicized. 1904 Ibid. 
22 Get. 547/3 Japan was never really sinicized, and what 
was best m China never became hers, 
lienee Simicized ppl. a. 

1899 Eng. Hist. Ren. Apr. 21B A thoroughly sinicised and 
variously manipulated veision. 1905 Athenxum 16 Sept. 
361/2 Even the Buddhism which rules the minds of men 
. . from the Himalayas to Sagalin is of a sinicized charactei. 

Sinification (simifik^-Jon). [See next and 
-fication.] SinicizatLon. 

1900 Atlienxwn 4 Aug. 145/3 The Japanese have intio- 
duoed the whole Chinese system of ideographs, one result 
of which .is a peculiar sinification. .of the vocabulary. 
Sillify (si’nifai), v. [f. Sini-, comb, form of 
L. Smut (see Sin-E.vn a.) -1- -jy.] irons. To Sinicize. 

1900 Spectator 15 Sept. 330 The European who becomes 
Sinified is a degraded being. 

Srnigrm. Chem. Also smnigriue. [irreg. 
f. L. si-napis mustard + nigra Mack + -IN 1 or 
-ine 6.] Myronate of potassium. 

1876 Harley Royle's Mat. Med, 735 The characteristic 
constituent of black mustard is myronate of potassium, or 
sinigrin. 1887 Bentley Man. Bot. (ed. 5) 451 The elements 
of this oil exist in the seed [of Black Mustard], in the forms 
of myronate of potash or sinigrm and myrosin. 

Sinister (simislar), a. Forms : a. 5-6 syn- 
ystre, synistre, 5-7 sinistra ; 6 Byne-, 7-8 
sinester; 5-6 syny-, 5-7 syni-, 5- sinister. 
B. £ senestre, 5-6 sene-, 5 seni-, 6 senyster. 
[a. OF. senestre, sini sire (mod.F. sinisire, = Pg. 
and It. sinistro, Sp. siniestro ), or L. sinister left, 
left-hand. The more original senses of the word 
are in English later and less common than the 
tiansferred. 

The stressing shown by examples in veise down to the 
time of Pope is sini'ster. Johnson (ed. 4, 1773) gives 
sinister, but adds 1 it seeins to be used with the accent on 
the second syllable, at least in the primitive, and on the first 
in the figurative sense ’, and this distinction is retained by 
Smart (1836), though previously rejected by Walker.] 

I, fl. Of information : Given with intent to de- 
ceive or mislead, esp. so as to create a prejudice 
against some person; prompted by malice or 
ill-will. Obs. 

14*1 Rolls of Parli. III. 650/2 And of all that by sinistie 
information, I havyng doute of harme of my body, . .dyd 
assemble thise persones. 1485 Exch. Rolls Scotl. IX. 646 
note. Gif. . Johne informit the kingis heines that the said 
acris pet tenit nocht to the said tennaudis, that it was wrang 
and senister informacion. 1534 More in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. 1. II. 49 That.. no symstre information move your 
noble Grace to have eny more distrust of my trowth. 1566 
Reg. Privy CovneitScot. 1. 4i6Upoun sinister infoimatioun 
maid to tnair Lordships,.. the said Robert wes lattin to 
libertie ; albeit the saidis Lordis perfytelie now undirstandis 
the contrarie, 

f b. Similarly of suggestions, advice, etc. Obs. 
1450 Rolls of Par It. V. 179/2 By sotill meanes and sinistre 
suggestions. 1480 Coventry Lett Bk. 433 }>e hasty, sinistre 
and seducious suggestion & labour made be Laurens Saun- 
dets. a *548 Hall Chron., Hen. IV, 8 b, The evell & 
sinister councell of perverse and flatteryng persons. *559 
Mirr. Mag.,R. Tresilian xvi, Kynge Richarde,..Bysyms- 
ter aduyse, bad tourned all vpsodowne. 1569 in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. Ser. 1. II. 257 Doubting what synister complain te may 
be now againste me. xfioi B. Jonson Poetaster v. iii, The 
sinister application Of the malicious, ignorant, and base 
Inteipreter. 

■f 2 . Of opinions, etc. : Prejudicial, adverse, un- 
favourable, darkly suspicious. Obs. 

*432 Paston Lett. I. 35 That the said Erie may have 
knowleche therof, to th’ entent that he may.. not dwelle 
in hevy or synistre conceit or opinion. *533 More Apol. 
xxxvii. Wks. 904/1 It_ wyl be hard to bring anye suche 
sinister opinion of him in any good honest mans head. *589 
G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 1 17 Let me not bee mistaken 
by sinister construction. *604 T. Weight Passions vi. 313 
We passe into the corners or other mens soules. .by rash 
judgements and sinister suspitions. 1648 Boyle Seraph. 
Love xxiv. (1700) 146 We are apt to harbor sinister thoughts 
of the Contriver of a Plot, a 1713 Ellwood Antobiog : (1765) 
67 Some evil Suspicion or sinister Thoughts concerning me. 
1795 Sewd s Hist. Quakers I. Pref, p, xv, This is a very 
sinister and pteposterous conceit. 

3 . Of actions, practices, etc. : Dishonest, unfair ; 
not straightforward, underhand ; dark. 

Common c *470 to 1650, esp. with arts, courses , labours, 
means, ways. 
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1453 Poston Lett. I. 336 The sinistrez, maliciouse, and 
fiaudulent laboures and rapportes of our sayd ennemyes. 
1483 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 43, 1 am right sory & any 
synibter wayes of my adversatyes be shewed unto you. 
2302 Atkynson ti. De Iwitatime in. li, Thou . . sekest 
for thy defence deike & synyster excuses. xS49 Compl. 
Scott, xix. 160 The sinister mhiisiratione of thy office, is 
the special cause of the scisma, 1622 Bacon Ess., Of 
Judicature (Ai b.) 436 Persons that aie full of nimble and 
sinister tucket and shiftes. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. V. 165 
Such who consult with covetousness in nmtteis of con- 
science, embiacing sinister couises to save charges. 1759 
D 1 1. worth Pope 84 Piivate letters .which were obtained m 
a sinister manner by him. 1800 Colquhoun Comm. 1 homes 
xv, Cheap Fish . . might be sold all the year if no sinister arts 
were used to pievent it. i8zp I. Tavixir Kuthus , i. (1867) 
18 We ought not to heed the injudicious, and perhaps sin- 
ister, delicacy of some peisons who bad rather that tiuth 
should remain for ever sullied [etc.]. 

4. Coirupt, evil, bad, base. 

1474 Rolls o/Parlt. VI. 110/1 Contynuyn in hahundamice 
of goodesand havoui, to their sinister pleasure. 1477 Earl 
Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 7 Leste ye be let or witiiarawen 
ther-fro by eny sinistre or euil temptneion. 1349 Cental. 
Scotl, Ep. Ded. 2 Ane sinister inuentit false titil contrar our 
realme. 1574 Whitoift De/. Aunsw. iii. Wks. 1851 1. 303 
When do partial and sinister affections more utter them- 
selves, than when an election is committed to many ? 161 * 
T. Taylor Comm. Titus ti. 13 Many in some blind and 
sinister respect or other, can come to heare leiemie speak- 
ing from the Loid. 1656 Bh am hall Replic. 16 He speaks 
of bad manners and vitious humors and sinister affections, •> 
as envy, contention, contumacy, inconlinency. 1780 Burke 
St>. Econ Reform Wks. 1842 I. 254 To see us pervert our 
skill into a sinister and servile dexterity, for the purpose of 
evading our duty. 1823 Byron Juauxm. xxi, 1 hese were 
advantages he thought — It was his foible, but by no 
means sinister— That [etc.]. 18*7 Hood Craniolagy 79 Till 
one gets mastery good or sinister, And comes in like a new 
prime-minister, i860 W. Collins Worn, in White xi. To 
the same bidden source and the same sinister influence, 
to. Of motives, aitns, etc. 

« Common from e 1 590, esp. \vi th designs, ends, motives, views, 
a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk.fi. Aitrel, (1546) Q viij, Ye 
suppose my good desyres be sinister. 1394 Hooker Reel. 
Pol. tv. ix. § 3 Is it so strange a matter to find a good thing 
furthered by til men of a sinister intent and pui pose ? 1628 
Fkynne Love-lockes 14 Men in our dayes doe nourish their 
Haire and Loue-lockes out ofVaine-glory, Plide, . .and such 
like Sinister and sinfull ends. 1656 Bramiiall Replic. v'lii. 
334 If Henry the eighth had any other private sinistre 
grounds known only to himself, they doe not render the Re- 
formation one jad the worse in it self. I7ioPrideaux Orig. 
Tithes ii, 45 They may out of sinister and corrupt designs 
give false Judgments. 1771 Junius Lett. lxv. (1788) 337, 1 
do not mean to enter into an examination of the paitial, 
sinister motives of your conduct. 1804 Wellington in 
Gurw. Desp. (1837) III, 133 The Marhatta Chiefs., have 
frequently applied to him to exert the influence.. to carry 
their sinister objects. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. if. 
133 Wolsey. .soon satisfied the king that he had no sinister 
intentions. 1871 Morley Condorcet In Crit. Misc, Ser. i, 
{1878) 43 All the evils came from the sinister interests of the 
nobles. 

+ o. Erring ; erroneous ; astray from the right 
path. Obs. rare. 

15*6 PUgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1331) 63 b, Despyse suche 
synystre feares and shames, for they come communly of the 
ennemy. 1349 Coverdale Erasm. Par. Gal. 18 The sinistre 
rooted persuasion of the Jewes. 1631 Lithgow Trav. iv. 
137 They haue also this sinister opinion, that at the day of 
ludgement .. Mahomet shall appeare. 1634 Habington 
Castara. i._(Arb.) is, I never felt a wanton heate, nor was 
my invention ever sinister from the straite way of chastity. 

f 5. Of persons : Acting or advising to one’s 
detriment. Obs. rare. 

c 1500 Melusine 258 Yf some of his synester frendes haue 
informed gefftay. (*1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 91 The 
displeasures to hym doen by the quene and her sinister 
counsailors. 


0. Of omens, etc. : Portending or indicat ini 
misfortune or disaster ; full of dark or gloom 
suggestiveness ; inauspicious, unfavourable. 

Orig. denoting omens seen on the left hand, which wa 
regarded as the unlucky side : cf. 9 c and Dextcr a. x c, 
1S79 North tr. Plutarch , Marcellus (1893) II. 370 Ti 
withdraw the evill from them these sinister tokens dii 
threaten. 1600 E. Blount tr. Conesiaggio 29 Guided b 
some sinister starre. _ 1611 Jonson Catiline Consp j. i, Af 
the several ills that visit earth, Brought forth by night witl 
a sinister birth, Plagues, famine, fire 1700 Moxon Math 
Diet. s.v., [When] Saturn [is] in Aries, and Mais in thi 
same Degrees of Gemini, . .Saturn is said to cast a Siniste 
Aspect to Mars. 170* Gouvr Morris in Sparks Life <5 
Writ. (1832) II. t8o From such facts it is impossible not ti 
draw the most sinister presages. 1828 Scott E. M. Pert) 
xix, Dorothy.. had that strong appetite for collecting an< 
retailing sinister intelligence, which is often to be marked ii 
tbe lower classes. 1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xviii. IV 
230 Many said that those words, when examined, wouli 
r®, , full of sinister meaning. 1873 Horner Florenc 
(1B84) I. xv. 226 The death of a lion [in Florence] wa 
deplored as a sinister omen, 

b. O flooks, etc, : Suggestive of evil or mischiel 

*797-1805 S. & Ht. Lee Canterb, T. 1. 374 In the coun 
tenance of St. Auber he thought he discerned somethin! 
watchful and sinister. 1824 W. Irving T. Tram. II. 11 
ihe sinister expression with which she regarded the travel 
lers. 1833 Lytton My Novel in. ii, Such a smile !- so dis 
agreeable and sinister ! *864 Burton Scot Abr. II. i. 9 Th 
typical Irish immigrant, with his sinister animal features. 
fig. 1838 Thirlwall Greece xxxviii, V. 68 This article 
of so sinister an aspect, seems to have been inserted chief! 
with a view to Thebes.. 1838 Prescott Ferd. A Is. (i 8 4 { 
L J™* 3*8 It gives a sinister expression to her otherwis 
unblemished character. 


C omb 1838 Dickens O. Twist xxxi, A rather ill-favoui 
countenance, and a tuined-up, sinistet-looking nose, it 


Colborne With Hicks Pasha 131 Their only visible tenants 
being sinister-looking vultures. 

c. Of natural objects, places, etc. 

1844 Hood Forge 31 As wild a night As ever was known 
on that sinister height. 1836 Kane Arctic F.xpl. I. vn. 

69 The sky looks sinister; a sort of scowl ovei hangs the 
blink. 1894 P. Pinkerton Adriatica, Venice in Autumn, 

1 hear the madmen scieam From sinister San Servolo. 

7. Attended with mishap, misfortune, or disaster; 
unlucky, unfortunate; adverse. 

Common c 1380 to 1670, esp. with accident, chance, fate, 
fortune. ... 

1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist . ns If I be intercepted with 
some sinister chaunce. 1580 Lvlv Euphnes^ (Arb.) 242 A 
trauailer that hath sustained harm by sinister foilune. 
*64* Rogers Naaman 8 Promising but a Sinister successc. 
*670 Milton Hist. Eng. in. Wks. 1851 III, 112 Thir Coun* 
trie, whose sinister fate lmd now blinded them for distrac- 
tion. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. I. xii. 387 Leicester himself, 
in case of any sinister accident, could easily take shelter in 
the city. 179a Cowprn Lelt. 16 Sept., With no sinister 
accident to retmd or terrify us. i860 Moilev Netherl. 
xliv. IV. 243 A sinister event.. had opened the series of 
transactions in the East, and had cast a gloom over the 
public sentiment at home. 

8 . Unfavourable, harmful, or prejudicial to a 
person, his interests, etc. 

1723 Porn Odyss. xx. 304 Tho bird of Jove Truss'd.. a 
trembling dovei Sinister to their hope 1 177* Burke Carr. 
(1844) I. 285 By some accident, very sinister to me, you 
absolutely forget the defence. 1805 Rratbwnit’s Barnabees 
Jrul, Inlrod. (181B) 40 A place very sinister to English 
princes, 1831 Hawthorne Twice-told T. Her. 11. Alain 
Street, Such a life was sinister to the intellect, and sinister 
to the heart. 

II. 9. Situated on the left side of the body. 

c 1475 Parienay 3049 The sinistre Arme smote he vppon. 
cigoo Melusine 84 Rnymondyn . . putte . . the hand senes ter 
at hys nek. 1397 A. M. tr. Gttille mean's Pr. Chirvrg, 34/1 
My Lord of Gyiiri receaved a terrible shot in his smislrc 
shoulder, 1606 Biiaks, Tr. Cr. iv. v. 128 My Mothers 
blond Runs on the dexter clteeke, and this sinister Bounds 
in my fathers. 1682 Dryukn ATac-Fl. 120 In his sinister 
hand. .He placed a mighty mug of potent ale. 184a Lovt r 
Handy Andy xxxix, The old lady substituted a black silk 
shade to obfuscate her sinister luminal y. 

Comb, a 1638 Lovt lace Poems (1864) 138 That which still 
makes her mirth to flow, la our sinister-handed woe. 

absol. 186* in A. E. Lee Hist. Columb. (1892) II. 437 AH 
the infinite. variety of shakes . . was executed upon the 
devoted sinister and dexter of the President, 
b. Lying on or towards the left hand. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 436b /a The preest translated his 
hook to the synyster parte of the aulter. *600 Dymmok 
Ireland (1843) 39 The sinister winge of the vantguard. 
ci6ii Chapman Iliad xm. 310 In the Greeks' left wing, 
The Trojans saw the Ct titan king.. And his attendant.. 
Both cheering the sinister troops. 1650 Fuller Pisgah 67 
We have placed the name of Amoritcs on the sinister front 
of this our description. 1830 Gleig Country Curate I. iii. 
48 Of the doors,.. that behind is fastened to the sinister 
lintel by.. live latches. *871 M. Collins Alai a. # Merck, 
111. iii. 74 A card with the name of the journal . . engraved 
in the sinister corner. 

o. With reference to omens. (Cf. 6 .) 

1673 Hobbts Odyss. xx. 04 Then o’er their heads an Eagle 
flew on high Sinister. 1717 Porn Iliad xu. 257 The victor 
eagle, whose sinister flight Retards our host. *734 tr. 
Rollin' s Anc. Hist, (1827) I. Pref. 50 By the sinister flight 
of birds. 

10. Her. Forming, or situated on, the left half of 
a shield (regarded from the bearer’s point of view; 
cf. Dexter). Also absol. 

Cf. also Bar-, Baton-, Bend-sinister. 

1362 Leigh Armorie 41 The sinister point.. is in the left 
side, of the, same escocheon. 1637 Heywood Royal Skip 
43 Shoe pointed to Hercules on the sinister side, with hfs 
club in Ins hand. *709 Strype Amu. lief. I. Introd. 8 The 
sinister half [of the escutcheon] being as it were obscured 
or cut off. 1730 Bailey (fol.), Tenne., is expressed in En- 
graving by Lines diagonal, fiom the Sinister Chief and 
.Traverse. *797 Encycl. Brit. fed. 3) VIII. 447/2 The Bend 
is an ordinary formed by two dingonal lines, drawn from 
the dexter-chief to tho sinister-base. 1864 IIoutell Her, 
PHst. Pop. xiv. 169 The sinister half of the impaled shield, 
x868 Cussans Heraldry [1893) 33 Purpure, diagonal lines 
diawn from sinister to dexter, 
b. Sinister bend,— Bend-sinister, Bend sb.t 3 . 

*6rz J. Davies (Here!) Muse’s Sacr. Wks. (Grosart)'ll. 
83/2 A Sanguine-field, that beareth Halts, in chiefe, crost 
with sinister-bends. i8ao Lamb Elia 1. South-Sea Ha„ His 
lineal pretensions, like his persona!, favoured a little of the 
sinister bend. 

11. Directed to tho left ; characterized by moving 
or turning towards the left. rare. 

*®*S G. Sandys Trav. 84 A bundled Knights Circling the 
sad pile with sinister rites [L, ex more simstro Orbe ]. *644 
Bulwrr Chiron. 10a To draw sinister circles, or rashly to ' 
fling the Hand up and downe. 1822 J. Parkinson Out l, , 
Oryetol.ooi, Ostrea serra : suborbicular, sinister, gigantic. 
1-S. Relating to the use of the left hand. rare- 1 . I 
1818 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXXXVI. 7 It became 
practicable to keep the left hand habitually clean, ..and 
there was no longer any occasion to persist in those sinister 
forbearances, which are. .commanded. 

Sin.isten.t 3 r (siniste-riti). Now rare, [ad. 
late L. sinisteritas : see prec. and -ity.] 

+ 1. Sinister character; perversity ; dishonesty. Obs, 
1647 Trapp. Comm. 1 These, i. 5 Sinisterity of ends is here 
opposed to sincerity in Gods work. 1630 Fuller App. Inj, 
Innoe. 11. rot The activity of the Romish Priests to gam 
Frosehtes; their dexterous sinisterity in seducing Souls. 
*758 Jortjn Life Erasmus 1. 113 On this point they judged 
not amiss, nor with their accustomed sinisterity. if we may 
be permitted to use that woid. 


f 2. Lack of skill or dexterity; clumsiness, 
awkwardness. Obs 0 

1623 Cocki ram 1, Siuhtcritic, vnhandsomnesse. , 1636 
Blount Glossogr., Siniste) iiy, . . lack of grace in doing a 
thing. 

8 . Use of the left hand ; skill in this. 

1877 ShillHO in Cambr. Jrtd. Phi ltd. VII. t£5 The 
Latin thief's sinisterity of hand became provetbial. 

Sinister ly (sriustajli), adv. Forms ; see 
Sinister a . ; also <5 -lyo, 6-7 -lie. [f. SiNistrElt 
a. + -l.Y 2, Cf. L. sinistre, K. siuistrement.'] 

I, In an inauspicious or unlucky manner ; unfor- 
tunately; ominously, rare. 

1463 Patton Lett, II. 174 Yff onye tliyng falle suuniely 
only yn tln-yr defiant, as - Owl defend. . 1386 Warner Alb. 
Eng. it. vii. (iflo?) 30 Beholding how sim .tcily the double 
fight hath past, 16x1 Coiuit., Afalhem eusement, . \iihitk- 
iiy, vnfoi tunately, sinisterly, disastiouslv. *624 Hi swoon 
Gunaik. 1. 37 If any thing hinisterim happen unto him 
through his osvne tomeritie. 

f 2. In a derogatory manner ; with malicious 
depreciation. Obs. 

1491 Caxton Vitus Patr. (W. rii; W. 1403] ». afkrit/i They 
asked what man.. had so cu)l! and synjstiyly spoken of 
the sayd nlibot, 1306 Plug, Misc, (Surtees, :8oo) 32 Ooit 
linilrnmc Dawson. .is sen jst ml y defamed that he shttlde he 
a Scottysslimatt borne. *379 Reg, Pury Council Seal, III. 
138 H taring that his just and neeessmie in tent bum., to lie 
siiiiitei lie icjMiitit of, *6o6 J, ('arm s 1 i-u .Solomon' \ .Solace 
vii. 26 Ho hath not opened .. both [his eai* ] vino him which 
hath sioisli elio , . slnuiulei ed me, x6o8 D. T. A'o. Po! 4 
Alor. 128 h. IIoc oueithtewe Maitelins, |,y mousing him 
to haue spoken somewhat .sinister))’ of 1’nrsar. 

j- 3. In an unfavourable sense ; with a bias 
towards the worst view. Obs. 

Vei y common down to c 1630, esp. with conceive, interpret, 
am\ Judge. 

1329 Mori: Supplic. Souls Wks. 297 Kuril as would lie 
gtad sinisterly to missecouster eiiety thyug ton aide the 
clergy. *338 Wriotiissly in Ellis Orig. Lett. Her. ti. II. 
rn>, I write this unto You htcatise you may pet.ivciuut here 
suinwhat hereof, ami the thing peicase siniMrrly interpreted. 
258* (}. Pinim: tr, Gna-.o's Civ. Corn/. (1380) ». t <0, 'The 
lindlice of men issogreate, that they..thinkc sioisterlie and 
piepostcrouslie of nil the good decries which me w naight. 
1600 Hnvwoon 1st Pt, Haw, IV, Wks. 1874 I. 77 If now 
some giddy fancy in j’otir brainc Make you com ciur sinis- 
terly of her. *633 (iAi’iir.N liictasp. 274, I would base 
nothing in Ilim, that is ju.aiy to he blamed, or sinisterly 
suspected. 

f4. With evil intent or piiqiose ; maliciously, 
malevolently. Obs. 

*34? Comp l. Scot. Kp. Ded. a Qulicn thai & mordocheus 
var sinisterly nccusit, and alse jieisecutit, he atnman. 1586 
A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 88 A matter sinisterly sug- 
gested unto you ngainst mee without any maintainable 
reason. 1642 Const d. Duties Prime <{• People ao As thne 
are those that are sinisterly officious to the one, so aietlicie 
toward the other, a i6gi A. Worm Hist. \ Ant it). I 'nil'. 
Oaf. (1796) II. 444 The scholats’ arms.. were not Iwrrowcd 
of them, as some had sinisterly suggested, 
f b. Unfavourably ; adversely. Obs. 
az6oa Hooker Answ. Travers’ Supplic. § 6 That I am., 
one which refuse to he at peace with such as embrace the 
tr uth, and side my selfc with men siutsU rly affected there- 
unto. x6i8 Barnevelt’s Apol, 15 3, The Gouemours of the 
free cities were sinisterly affected towards the State. 

+ 6 . In a wrongful or wicked manner. Obs. 

*33* Mork Coiifut. Tindale Wks. 613/2 No ivc is not the 
ty tie of hys Chapter so shitstrelye written ami w 1 ) ed aw.t> e 
from the puynte. 1581 Reg. Privy Council S, of. III. 394 
Sioisterlie purchcst upoun wraitg nurr.rtiouu maid looure 
Soverane Lord. 2617 Collins I),f. Bp. Ely i», is. 381 Dis- 
sembling our sinnefulncsse, and reitryr ing sini terlv in our 
supposed perfection. 1623 B. Jonso.y .S/apie of *V. s. ir. 
You told me you had got a growen estate, f!y griping 
meanes, sinisterly. 

f 0. Clumsily ; awkwardly. Obs. rare, 

*628 Earle Microcosm. (Arb.J 42 ilce [the srindar] ascends 
a horse somwhat sinisterly, thtiugh not on the left side. 2633 
Bp. II all Hard T,, N.T. 238 lire fuoles heart and fund 
goes sinisteriy to work. 1650 Ii. Dmotlim. >4 Some of out 
new Architectors have read some Authors, .with tlu-ii j r ft 
eyes, which makes them work with their left bauds, so 
sinisterly. 

Sviusteraess. rare. [f. ns prcc. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being sinister, in various senses. 

1639 G audcn Tears Ch. 62 The ignorant e,..pieripitancy 
and sinisteinesse of their silly censures. 17*7 Baii ey (vol, 

II. ed. 2), Siuhtcmess, Unfairness, Sclf-Interestniness 
[2730 (fol.) adds Aukwardncss], 

Sinistrad, adv. rare, [f. L. sinistra left 
hand + -ad (see Dextraii).] To or towards the 
left side ; sinistrally. Also with of. 

2803 J. Barclay New Anal, Nomcncl. i(/> In the head 
and trunk, ., Sinistrad will signify towards the siiiistral 
[aspect], 2808 — Muscular Alotions^i AH muscics. must 
. , be situated either dextrad or sinistrad of the mc> ial pluiir. 
2885 Bitih's Hand-bk. Med. Sci. VIII. usj 'I he ScUi'/n- 
p)ane. . passed just sinistrad of the mesou. 

Sinistral fsiuiistral'', a . Also 5 sinlstr&Ue, 
6 synys-, synis-, sinistrall. [a. OF. sinistral 
(. senestral ), or ad. med.L. *sirtislniiist see b’lN- 
ihter and -ai,.] 

I. +1. Adverse; unlucky. Obs. rare. 
e ui}% HarL Contiii. Higden (Rolls) VIII, 445 Dredynge 
not sinistralle fortune iti batells. 
t 2. Likely, or designed, to cause mischief. Obs. 
*334 m EUis Orig. Lett. Ser. tit. II. 298 To geue to yaw 
notycyonof certyn synyxtrall matters, contrary to & realme 
of Ynglond. 1536 Boordk Let. in Inti 0 K K»ou 4 . < *870) 5 » 
Stukycyusly thorow synystrali words, I dyd as many of 
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\>at order doth. _ 1361 F. Cox Retraction (title-p.), Certain 
sinistral and devilish acts. 

f 3 . Darkly suspicions ; very unfavourable. Obs. 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 365 Neither will they 
therefore conceive any sinistrall suspicion of so great a 
king. Ibid. 392 b, Divers men have had a sinistrall opinion 
of him. 137a Ketiie Stmt. Blandford Pref. A a, Their 
sinistral reportes of my Sermon. 

+ 4 . Heterodox; unsound. Ohs. 

1343 Coverdale Alridgcm. Erasm. Rnchirid. Prol., But 
what so euer is spoken . . that same is . . iudged of them to be 
of a wrong and synistrall oppimon. 1347 Boorde Intrad. 
Knoitil. xvi. (1870) 163 Synistrall opinions, as conceinynge 
prestes to haue wyues, wyth such like matters. 

II. 5 . Situated on the left side of the body ; of 
or pertaining to the left hand or side. 

1803 J. Barclay New Anat. Nomencl. 121 As for the 
lateral parts of the trunk, Right and Left might still denote 
these ; although. .Dextral and Sinistral might perhaps be 
pi eferablc. x8z8 Harrovian 185 A letter of goodly dimen- 
sions in the digits of our sinistral hand. 1894 Nation 
30 Aug. 163/3 Because so few people are left-handed, a very 
good due is affoided when a sinistral sign is discovered, 
to. spec. (See quot. 1866.) 

1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 498/1 Shell thin..; internal lip 
dilated, the apertiue ovate or ovato-lanceolate, sinistral. 
1866 R. Tate Brit. Mollusks iii. 45 When the aperture is on 
the left hand side it is said to be sinistral. 

c. fig. Illegitimate. (Cf. Left-handed a . 5.) 

1897 Hazlitt Pour Generations II. 172 To the country 
which paid him so well, he proved himself grateful by dis- 
tributing his sinistral representatives of both sexes pretty 
freely, when there was a berth at his disposal. 

6. Conch. Characterized by turning spirally from 
right to left ; reversed, left-handed. 

*833 Penny Cycl. I. 5x0/2 The Syphonartie . .are the only 
shells they can be confounded with, by their being sinistra!. 
1839 Ibid. XIII. 4gg [They] explain how.. appearances 
place a sinistral animal in a dextral shell. x88x Bock Head- 
Hunters Borneo xxiii. 242 They also brought me a sinistral 
Helix of a dark, reddish-brown colour. 1888 Rolleston & 
Jackson Anim. Life 474 It is rare for a left-handed or 
sinistral twist to be normal in a given genus or species. 

7 . Of flat-fishes : Having what is properly the 
left side converted into the upper or coloured one. 

x88a Day Fishes Gt. Brit. II. 1 When referring to the 
pleuronectoids the terms right (dextral) or left (sinistral) are 
employed with reference to the position of the upper or 
coloured side. 

8. Of persons ; Left-handed. 

1904 Westm. Gas. 6 Aug. 11/3 Two per cent, of mankind 
are naturally sinistral. 

Sinistrality (sinistrse'liti). [f. prec. + -ity.] 
The state or quality of being sinistral. 

183a Roget Thesaurus p. xxii, note, I have, .framed fiom 
the adjectives, .sinistral, and gaseous, the abstract nouns. . 
sinistrality , and gaseity. 1888 Proc. U.S. Nat. Mns. XI. 
604 A certain coincidence between conditions of tempera- 
ture and dextrality or sinistrality of the species \Synap- 
tura\ 1904 Sat. lltv. 10 Sept. 326 The meaning which the 
disputants attach to what they call sinistrality. 

Sinistrally (si'nistrali), adv. [f. as prec.] 
*|* 1 . In a sinister manner; perversely, wrongly. 
1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt, vii. 49 Sinistrally ex- 
pounding thynges that be doutfull. 1560 Daus tr. Slei- 
dane's Comm. 467 He.. had heard how sinistrally.. many 
euill men spake and thought of him. 

2 . Towards the left. 

1847 in Webster. x88x Le Conte Sight 19 To rotate it 
on its axis outward, i.e. dextrally..for the right and sinis- 
trally for the left 

3 . Conch . and Bot. With the whorl, spathe, or 
the like turning towards the left. 

1834 Woodward Mollusca «, 202 Operculum sinistrally 
sub-spiral. x88x Jrnl. Linnean Soc. XV. 273 Sinistrally 
inclined ribs. 1883 Jrnl. Bot. Brit. <$• For. 237 The spathes 
..are rolled up indifferently either way — either dextrallyor 
sinistrally. 

Sinistra’tion. rare. [f. L. sinistr -, stem of 
sinister + -avion. Cf. med.L. sinistrdre to go on 
the left hand, to be adverse.] a. A moving or 
turning leftwards, b. The state or condition of 
being sinistral. 189* in Cent, Diet, 

Sinistrine, a. [f. as prec. + -ine L] Left. 

X793 Baron Munchausen xxix. 133 Either [champion] 
stamped his foot sinistrine. 

SinistrO- (simistrtf), used as combining form 
of Sinister, in the sense * on, situated in, directed 
or turning towards the left ’, as sinistro-cerebral , 
-gyrate, -gyric adjs.; sinistro-sacrad adv. 

1803 J. Barclay New Anat. Nomencl. 174 The position 
of the heart in the thoiax;,.we may say its direction from 
the mesial plane is sinistrad and sacrau, or sinistro-sacrad. 
1883 Proc. Soc. Psychol. Research III. 43 The replacement 
of some sinistro-cerebral by some dextro-cerebral centre of 
sight or speech. x88 yAmer. Jrnl. Psychol , 1 . 194 All move- 
ments of the hand . . from right to left are sinistrogyric, 1898 
Daily Graphic 16 Feb. 9/4 The writing., was sinistrogyrate, 
or centrifugal. 

Sinistr or sal (sinistrpusal), a. [f. next + -al.] 
a. (See first quot.) to. = Sinistral a. 6. . 

1828-32 Webster (citing Henry), Sinistrorsal, rising from 
left to right, as a spiral line or helix. 1840 Cuvier's Anim , 
Kingd. 34s The whorls turn obliquely to the right side in 
nearly all the species, but in a small number to the left *, 
and the latter are named reversed, (or sinistrorsal), 184a 
Penny Cycl. XXII. 51/2 Shell sinistrorsal, pyriform, very 
ventricose. 1868 Nat. Encycl. L 697 Ancylus, a genus of 
little fresh -water snails..; the animal being, as Rang con- 
siders, sinistrorsal. 

Hence Sinistro'rsaUy adv. 
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1884 Proc. Zool. Soc . May 364 The heterostrophe or sinis- 
trorsally spiral apex. 

Sinistrorse (srnistr/js), a. [ad. L. sinis- 
tr or sits, contracted f. * sinistr ovorsus, f. sinister 
left + vertere to turn.] 

1 . Bot. Twining or turning spirally from right 
to left. 

The word has been used in two opposite senses, owing to 
a difference in the supposed position of the observer: see 
quot. 1870 and cf. note on Dextrorse. 

1836 Henslow Diet. Bot. Terms 174 Sinistrorse ,. .to- 
wards the left hand. _ 1870 Henfrey’s Bot. (ed. 2) 100 In 
determining the direction of spirals,, .it is usual to suppose 
one’s self standing in the axis of the organ ; but many 
authors suppose themselves standing in front of it; .hence 
great confusion in the application oftne terms dextrorse and 
sinistrorse. 1879 A. Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) iv. § 3. 140 
Direction of Overlapping . . may be either to the right 
(dextrorse) or to the left (sinistrorse). 

2 . Moving or going towards the left. 

1891 in Cent. Diet. 

Sinistrons (srnistras), a. Also 6 sinistrus, 
-terous, sinystrous. £f. the stem of L. sinister 
Sinister «. + -oub. 

The stressing sinistrous appears occasionally In verse, 
and is given by Smart (1836) as proper to sense 5.] 

I. +1. Erroneous, perverse, heretical. 05 s. 

1360 Wiiitehosne tr. Machiavelli's Arte Warre xb, 

There hath growen these sinisterous opinions, which maketh 
men to hate the warlike seruice. 1381 J. Hamilton in 
Cath, Tract. (S. T. S.) 76 Euerie curious heid. .mycht. . 
apply thame to ane peruerse and sinistrous sense. 163a 
Lithgow Trav. v. 194 They approue the apprehension of 
such a sinistrous opinion with these arguments. 
f 2 . Malicious, unfair, prejudiced. 05 s. 

1393 in Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. vi. (1677) 400 The 
sinistrous informations of ill-disposed people. 1632 Lith- 
gow Trav. 1. a Concerning sinistrous censures. 1693 R. 
Fleming Disc. Earthquakes 14 How sad a Token is it, 
when such are not only rejected, but have a sinistrous and 
false Application made of the same. 1731 Johnson Ram- 
bler No. 176 r8 The sinistrous interpretations or absurd 
remarks of haste and ignorance, 
f 3 . Underhand ; dishonest ; corrupt. Obs. 

1600 W. Clarke In A rchpr. Controv. (Camden) 1 . 168 These 
moste indirecte and sinisterous procedmges. 1637 Gillespie 
Eng. Pop. Cerem, Ep. A 2, A pitty it is to see the crooked 
and sinistrous courses of the greattest part. 1689 Trial 
Pritchard v. Papillon 34 Embark’d in sinistrous and un- 
justifiable ways. 17x7 Wodrovv Corr. (1843) II. 327 The 
coming in by this door., is., a proof of .. sinistrous designs 
in entering upon the holy office of the ministry. 

4 . Betokening or attended with misfortune or 
disaster j ill-omened, inauspicious, unlucky; bale- 
ful, malign, etc. 

a x573tr .Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden, No. 36) 177 As- 
waldus. .likewise with sinistrus fortune obteined the regall 
sceptre. 1398 Yong Diana 148 Those fauourable or sinis- 
trous successes of Fortune. 1607 Earl Stirling J. Caesar iv. 
ii, Which to my soule sinistrous signes impart. 1633 Hart 
Diet of Diseased in. v. 244 Some have observed some sinis- 
trous accident to have insued the use of this remedy. 1733 
Budgell Bee I. 498 Nor Thunder-Crack Sinistrous roar’d 
Presage. 1773 Johnson Journ. Hebrides Wks. 1825 IX, 
126 The arrival of a beggar on an island is accounted a 
sinistrous event. X833 Southey in Q. Rev. XLVIII. 277 
An English traveller noticed it, in his journal, as a sinis- 
trous omen. 1873 Browning Red Cott. Nt.-cap 1026 Not 
one grace Outspread before you but is registered In that 
sinistrous coil. 

II. +6. Of or pertaining to, situated on, the 
left hand or side. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. ii. 182 The heart doth 
seem to incline unto the left, . . because its sinistrous gravity 
is drawne that way. Ibid, xox The distance of the North 
and Southerne pole., is equall unto the space between the 
East and West, accounted the dextrous and sinistrous parts 
thereof. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 221 The Contrari. 
eties and Conjugations of things. such as.. Dextrous and 
Sinistrous, Eaven and Odd, and the like, 
f 6. fig. Left-handed ; slow. Obs."~ l 
x68a Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor, in,, xx, Many, who are 
sinistrous unto Good Actions, are Ambi-dexterous unto bad. 
7 . Of flat-fishes: = Sinistral a. 7. 

1803 Shaw Gen. Zool. IV, 318 Sinistrous Flounder, Pleuro- 
nectes Passer. . . Brown Flounder, with eyes toward the left. 
Sinistr ously (si-nistresli), adv. [f. prec.] 
f 1 . Unfavourably, esp. with display of prejudice 
against a person. Obs. 

In the first quot. there is connexion with sense 3, 

1560 White horne tr. M achiavelU's A rte Warre gob, I f the 
Capitaine.rin lightynge of his horse fell, it was of y« soul- 
diours interpreted sinisterously, 1639 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Magical MirrorN'es. (1711) 174 Evil-affected and malicious 
Spirits.. may sinistrously interpret and calumniate the Re- 
solution. x68a Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 1. xvi. To accuse, 
calumniate, . . detract, or sinistrously interpret others, a 1733 
R. North Lives (1826) I. 266 He had his jury to deal with, 
and if he did not tread upon eggs, they would conclude 
sinistrously, and be apt to find against his opinion. 

2 . In an erroneous manner ; incorrectly, wrongly, 
perversely ; awkwardly. 

js8i Saiir. Poems Reform, xliv. 223 Scripture perqueir 
he hes sinistrouslie. a 1670 Hacket Cent. Serm. 354 Some 
of them take Scripture to prove it, but most untowardly;.. 
yet more sinistrously from those words * If I be lifted up’. 
1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. vm. 307 Digestive and 
abstersive remedies, applied sinistrously and amiss. 1699 
Bentley Phalaris xiii. 407 Mr. B.’s general Reflections 
upon the Stability of the Greek Tongue; which he has 
made so sinistrously, and with so very little Judgment. 
1880 S. Cox Comm. Job 416 The Critics misconceive Elihu 
as completely and sinistrously as Job was by his friends. 


1 3 . Inauspiciously, unfortunately. Obs. 

1607 Earl Stirling J. Cmsarm. ii, Pacifie thy brest Lest 
sorrows but sinistrously presage That which thou would’st 
not wish. x6xi Cotgr., Simstrement , sinisterously, vn- 
luckily. 

4 . Corruptly ; by underhand means. 

1817 Bentham Pari. Reform Introd. 209 The piomiscuous 
multitude being by intellectual weakness prepaied for the 
reception of mental poison — the select few, by sinisti ously 
derived strength, for the injecting of it— observe [etc.]. 

5 . With a tendency to use the left hand in pie- 
ference to the right ; with the left hand. 

1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep, 190 Many in their infancy 
are sinistrously disposed, and divers continue all their life 
. .left handed. 1830 Blackvo. Mag. XXVIII. 888 We often 
stand shut up in that sentry-looking canvass box, dexter- 
ously, and sin strously fingering the string. 

t Sinrstruous, a. Sc. Obs. rare. [f. h. sinis- 
ter'. cf. forms like monstntous .] = Sinistrous a. 

1382-8 Hist. $ Life of Jas. VI (1804) 275 Twa poets of 
Edinburgh, perceauing his sinistruous dealling, did publish 
the same to the people. 1671 [R. Mac Ward] True Non- 
conf. 351 A most effectuall coirective, both of sinistruous 
designes, and evill mixtures. 1687 Land. Gaz. No. 2221/4 
Considering that some Oaths aie capable of being Wrested 
by Men of Sinistruous Intentions. 

Hence + Sini •strmrasly adv. Obs. rare. 
x 582 in Sir J. Melville Mem. (1735) 239 Sinistruously per- 
verting the same, a 1615 Brieve Cron. Erlts of Ross (1850) 
17 He was sinistruously and wrongously put out of the 
Abbay. 

Sinitic (sinrtik), a. [f. late L. Sin-ee (see 
Sinaian) + -ITio.] Of, pertaining or relating to, 
the Chinese, or other peoples of the Yellow Race. 

1893 in Punk's Stand. Diet. 1900 Speaker 8 Sept 6x4/1 
The Professor of Sinitic languages replied in our rough 
Western way. 

Sink (sigk), jA 1 Forms : 5-6 synke (5 cynke), 
6 syncke, synk ; 6-7 sin(o)ke, sinck, 6- sink, 
[f. Sink v. Cf. LG. and G. dial, s hike a hollow 
or depression in the ground ; Fris. sink sinker on 
a net. 

Kilian gives * Sincke. veins. Cloaca, latrina. A ng. sinche ’; 
but there is no independent evidence for this, ana the cita- 
tion of the English word renders the entry suspicious.] 

I. 1 . a. A pool or pit formed in the ground for 
the receipt of waste water, sewage, etc. ; a cess- 
pool ; a receptacle for filth or ordure. Now rare. 

c 1440 Promp. Pai v. 456/2 Synke, for water recey vynge, . . 
CAceptorinm. X463 Bury Wills (Camden) 20 V° newe 
prevy hous ovir the synke. 1315 Barclay Egloges n. (1570) 
B iij, Of a trene vesell then must thou nedely drinke, Olde, 
blacke and rustie, lately taken fro some sinke. 1589 Hay 
any Work 39 If you would haue a good sauour, you must 
go to the sincke for it. 1603 H. Crosse Vertues Commit). 
(1878) 1 17 A Play is like a Sincke in a Towne, where vnto 
all the filth doth runne. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearivs' Voy. 
A mb. 373 He converted, .the Sepulchre into a Sink or com- 
mon House of Ease. *726 Leoni Alberti's Archit. I. 58/1 
Make good large Sinks, and . . fill them, up with Sand, which 
will suck up.. the superfluous moisture. X73X Swift To 
Gay Wks. 1751 X. 204 You want a Hand to clear a filthy 
Sink; No cleanly Workman can endure the Stink. X856 
Stanley Sinai <j- Pal. iii. 179 The cave within being the 
sink described in the Talmud as that into which the blood 
and offal of the sacrifices were drained off. ’ 
fig, X567 Gude 4- Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 185 The watter of 
life we gaif thame neuer to drink, Bot stinkand pulis of 
euerie rottin synk. 1388 ShaKS. Tit. A. iii. ii. 19 Against 
thy hart make thou a hole, That all the teares that thy 
poore eyes let fall May run into that sinke. 

to. A conduit, drain, or pipe for carrying away 
dirty water or sewage; an opening specially made 
for this purpose; a sewer. Now rare. 

1499 Promp. Pam. (Pynson), Cynke of Lawere, mtrgulus. 
1309-10 Durh. Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 105 Pro layng le Synkys 
in lardariis camium et piscium. 1364 Haward Eviropivs 
r. 3 He builded. .sinkes also to avoid the filthe & ordure of 
the city. x6ox Holland Pliny II. 582 The vaulted sinks 
also and draughts. . which he deuised, by. .cutting through 
the seuen "fails. 1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing ii. r 1 
The Lye-Trough and Rincing-Trough he places towards 
some corner of the Room,. .and under these he causes a 
Sink to be made to convey the Water out of the Room. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe x. 95 To cut a Hole thro’ my new 
Fortification like a Sink to let Water go out. 1774 Beverley 
4 Hessle Road Act ii. 0 Ditches, watercourses, sinks or 
drains. 1847 W. C. L. Martin The Ox 96/1 Two sinks, or 
drains, with iron gratings over them, to catch the fluid 
refuse from the gutters. 

o. A basin or receptacle made of stone, metal, 
or other material, and having a pipe attached for 
the escape of water to a drain, etc.; esp. such 
a basin fitted in a kitchen or scullery, and having 
a supply of water connected with it. 

1366 Eng. Ch. Furniture (Peacock, 1866) 65, ij alter Stones 
—One Mr. Sheffield baith made a sinck of in bis kitcliine. 
x6xx Cotgr., A iguier, a sinke, or washing stone, in a kitchin. 
1634 in Archaeologia XXX V. 197 In the kitchen. .A grate 
for the sincke, 17*6 Leoni Albertis Archit. I. 95/2 A 
large Kitchen.. with an oven, stove, pump and sink. 1827 
Faraday Qhem. Manip. i. 17 So advantageous is the un- 
limited use of water, and a regular sink with its drain. 
183a Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xiii. 115 Simeon.. was 
washing his hands at a neat sink, in a little back porch. 
1897 Allbutt's Syst . Med. III. 759 Attention must be paid 
to tne housemaid’s sink. 

fig. 1893 Sir R. Ball Story of Sun 190 Certain [sun-] 
spots are, as it were, sinks by which cooler gases descend 
into the Sun’s interior. 

2 . fig. a. A receptacle or gathering-place of 
vice, corruption, etc, 
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In common -use from £1560; sometimes of single persons. 
*5*6 Pilgr. Ptrf (W. de W, 1531) 242 Manasses was as 
the pyt and synke of all fylth & synne. 1347 J. Harrison 
Exhort, to Scottes b vb, Afore I will stine that vnsauery 
sinke of tieson and trecherie. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. 
Cotnpit. vi. 1 do Unless that humour be discharged, it will 
become a sink of many difficult evils. 1707 J. Stevens tr. 
Quevedo's Com. Whs. (1709) 410 The Man.. was the very 
sink of Fraud and Deceit. *764 Goldsm. Trav. 359 Where 
kings have toll'd . . , One sink of level avarice shall he. x&az 
Hazlitt Table-T. Ser. n. x. (1869) 196 The low, dull, level 
sinks of ignorance and vulgarity. *855 Motley Dutch Re 6. 
11. v. (1866) 21S The justice and finance councils were sinks 
of iniquity. 1879 G. Macdonald P. Faber II. x. 185 What 
vaults of uncleanness, what sinks of deathful horrors, would 
not the souls of some of us grow ! 

b. A place in which vice or corruption is lank 
or rampant. 

*55° Bale Eng. Votaries n. Aij, Home hath bene so 
synnefull a syncke & pernicious pudaell. 1587 Golding De 
Momay xi. (1592) 160 To toyle it selfe. .in this sincke here 
beneath, I meane this elementall world, xfiaa Dravton 
Poly.olb. xix. 25 A city's but a sink, gay houses gawdy 
graves. 1647 Fuller Good Th. in Worse T. (1841) 1x6 This 
necessary severity doth sweep their state from being the 
sink of sinners, the rendezvous of rogues, 1691 Norris 
Pract . Disc. 258 Any good chat this World, this Sediment 
and Sink of the Creation, can afford. 1874 Deutsch/?««. 
247 The wanton and absurd insult expressly thrown in the 
face of London., as compared to Rome, that sink of sinks. 
1884 Sh arm an Hist. SwearingviW. xsoThe sinks and hiding- 
places of a great city. 

1 0. A collective mass of unsavoury or objec- 
tionable matters. Ohs. 


1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 1047 /i So manie greeuous 
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to rake longer in this sink. 

f d. The scum or dregs of a place or set of 
persons. Ohs. (Cf. L. senlina.') 

>573 Baret Alv. s.v, Rascals, The rascall and vile sort of 
men : y* sinke of the citie . . , sentina, colluuies vrbis. 1658 
Cleveland Rustic Rampant Wks, (1687) 407 No less than 
5000 -of the sink of the People meet ill armed. 1692 R. 
L’Estrange Josephus, Wars of Jews iv. vi. (1733} 702 As to 
their Quality, they are the very Scum and Sink of Man- 
kind. 1740 in Wordsw. Scholw Acad. (1877) 313, 2 of King's 
College.. happened to meet with some ofy* sink of y« Town, 
e, A place where things are swallowed up or lost. 
1648 J. Beaumont Psyche vi. cxdv, That dark Cave 
Where Sorrows find their sink, and Cares their grave. 2789 
B. Rusk Med. Enquiries 79 Dr. Rush . . terms them [re. 
hospitals], 'The sinks of human life in an army,’ and says, 

‘ they robbed the United States of more citizens than the 
sword'. 18x3 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. (1838) XI, 76 
As the Secretary of State's office is a sink of papers, and 
these are really curious,.. I shall he glad to have them [sc. 
papers] again. 

3 . transf. A receptacle of foul or waste matter. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. x. i. 22 She poured forth out of her hel- 
lish sinke Her fruitfull cursed spawne of serpents small, 
x6ox Weever Mirr. Mart. C ij h, The sea Lis now] a sinke, 
and riuers to the same Are rotten pipes. 1655 Culpepper, 
etc, if iverius xin.ii. 363 The Mesentenr . . is as it were the sink 
into which the Noble Parts do send their superfluous Excre- 
ments. 1684 Contempt. State of Man 11. vii. (1699) 206 Hell 
is the Worlds sink, and the receptacle of all the Filth in 
this Great Frame. 

+ b. The sinkis) of the body, the organs of 
digestion and excretion. Ohs. 

1607 Skaks. Cor. 1. i. 126 The Cormorant belly. ., Who is 
the sinke a th’ body. 1649 J EB * Taylor Gt. Exenip. ni. 102 
From the sinks of our body no such sweet or salutary emana- 
tions are observed, 1692 Ray Creation (1714) 230 It is also 
observable that the Sinks of the Body are removed as far 
from the Nose and Eyes as may be. 

II. f 4. a. The well or fountain of a lamp. 06 s .— 0 
c 1440 Promp. Pars. 456/2 Synke, of a lampe {P. holdinge 
the risshe), mergulus. 

f b. Founding. ?A hole dug 1 in the ground for 
placing a gun-mould. Ohs. rare. 

2541 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. VIII. 125 Gevin to v 
men. .making and drying of the mulde and spindill, casting 
of the sink. 154a Ibid 126 Clengeing of the sink and ryn- 
nyng of the mettell. 

f c. A waxen tube or pipe for carrying off melted 
wax from the model of a statue. 06 s. rare. 

, *75® Chambers' Cycl. s.v. Founds ty, When the wax- work 
is finished, and every part corrected, all these pieces are 
placed again upon the core, in order to fix hollow pipes of 
wax in them from every part of the figure, . .called sinks. 

+ 5 . The well of a ship. Ohs. ( - L. sentina.) 

1622 Cotgr., Lossec , the sinke, or well, of the pumpe of a 
ship. 1638 Heywood Descr. Royatt Ship 14 Her sinke 
drew no more water than one man might easily empty by a 
pumpe. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenofs Trav. 1. 270 In the 
lower Deck they had a very convenient Pump; it is an 
Iron-Chain.. that reaches down to the Sink, 1722 Phil. 
Trans. XXVII. 365 A stink, much like that of the Sink of 
a Ship. 

6 . Mining, a. A pit-shaft. Now rare. 

In quot 1896 the sense may be 1 process of sinking ’. 

*576 Reg. Prvoy Council Scot. II. 507 To serche out.. 
Jeid. mynes. ,, to brek the ground and mak sinkis and pottis 
t hair in. * 2578 Lindesay (Pitscotde) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) 
II. 310 Anewoman . .cuist hir sellff in ane coill sink. 1601 

i 

m Mem. W. Sluheley (Surtees) II. 91 The sink goes down 
perpendicularly 80 fathoms below the sea. 1896 Daily 
Mews 14 Jan. 2/6 Have struck a rich body of ore in the sink 
worth xi ounces of gold. 

b. A well or pool of water. 

1834 Medwin Angler in Wales II. xa6 If this man had 
really seen ore in the bottom of a sink of water iq a mine. 


e. (See quot.) 

1883 Grksley Gloss. CoaUmining 224 Sinks, natural cavi- 
ties met with in iron mines. 

7 . A flat, low-lying area, basin, etc., where 
waters collect and form a bog, marsh, or pool, or 
disappear by sinking or evaporation. Now U.S. 

1596 DalryMple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 99 Be thir sinkes 
[supra certane difficile myres] wil gang no* only the Renters 
selfes. ., hot the horses in lyke maner. 170a E.West Mem. 
(1865) 186 The way being full of mires, sinks, and snares. 
£*753 Hanway Trav. (1762) 1. 111. xxv. 107 Ghilan is gener- 
ally esteemed the sink of Persia. x8ox Skrine Rivers Gt, 
Brit. 68 This may be called the sink of Yorkshire, the 
country being deep, and occasionally sandy * ] u x8«>o B. Bay- 
lor Eldorado xxi. (1862) 223 On the arid plains around 1 the 
sink of Humboldt's River* *87* Raymond Statist . Mines 
Mining 194 Even large rivers, like the Humboldt, spread 
out into shallow lakes, erroneously called ‘sinks’, ami, ex- 
posing thus a large area to evaporation, dry up. 

b. = Sink-hole 2. Chiefly U.S. 

2791 W. Bartram Trav. 174 Though the waters of these 
ponds in the summer and dry seasons, evidently tend to- 
wards these sinks. 1854 Bartlett Personal Harr. I. no 
We stopped to look at some limestone sinks nenr the road. 
1885 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. 6 Apr. 2/3 But in some places 
veins of sand., run through the rock. ..Water,., percolating 
through, sometimes causes the entire vein to fall through. 
When the vein . . comprises an acre or two it is called a ‘sink’. 

8 . Kinematics . (See first quot.) 

1878 W. K. Clifford Elem. Dynamic 1. 2x4 The point s 
is called a source of strength when the fluid streams out 
in all directions ; when a is negative, so that the fluid 
streams inwards, it is called a sink. 1882 Minchin Until, 
Kinemat. 208 The problem to find the velocity, .due to the 
given causes (sources, sinks, etc.). 

III. + 9 . A quantity of hemp sunk in a retting- 
pit. 06 s .— 1 

>6. . in N. W. Line. Gloss. <1889) 485 Drowned in a hempe 
pitt neare a litle sinke of hempe. 

+ 10 . Mining. =Chun i. Ohs .— 0 
1747 Hooson Miner's Diet, s. v. ■ A Sink . . is the same thing 
with a Chun. 

11 . a. Dancing. (See quot.) 

*706 J. Weaver Orchesography 2 Sinkings are the bend- 
ing of the Knees. Risings are when we rise front a Sink, 
b. A dropping or lowering of the voice, rare — 
2786 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Juvenile ludiser. III. x8g 
Their ignorance of the subject of the whispering dialogue 
..was.. owing.. to a soft sink in the voice of both Henry 
and Clara. 

12 . a. U.S. A kind of oblong boat used in 
wild-fowl shooting, which becomes submerged to 
the water-level and serves to conceal the sportsman. 

1857 E. J. Lewis Amer. Sportsman 284 It is better, .to 
have two or more double-barrelled guns in the Sink, 1859 
Bartlett Diet, Amer,, Baitery, a sort of boat used for 
duck-shooting... It is also called.. a Surface-boat, Sink, or 
Box. 2874 j, W. Long Amer. Wild-Fowl xxv. 252 When 
done with, the brash may he thrown oif, and the labor of 
towing about the * sink ' avoided. 

b. = -Sinker 5. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 17 Aug. rx/r You want, .nothing else 
but a good rod, with . .a lead sink, and an inch of mackerel 
by way of but. 

o. Theatr. A part of the stage constructed to 
sink and rise by means of machinery. 

Cf. sinking stage, s.v. Sinking ppl. a. 3, 

1859 Punch 5 Feb. 58/2 Gorgeous transformations,..scruto 
work, gas-batlens, and all the resources of ‘ sink and fly 
1859 Sala Twice round Clock (1861) 255 The scene-shifters 
. .seeing. . the traps greased, and all the ‘ sinks ' and * flies ’, 
ropes and pul lies, . .in due working order. 

13 . A depression or hollow, esp. one made in a 
flat surface. 

2875 Knight Diet, Mech. 2616/2 Trap , a sink or depies- 
sion in a sewer.pipe. 2884 Britten Watch <$• Clochu. 94 
For making square sinks to receive screw heads and the 
like, a pin drill is used. 1885 C. G. W. Lock Workshop 
Rec, Ser. iv. 215/2 [In electrotyping] any depressions or 
'sinks * must be maiked with a pair of callipers. 

IV. 14 . attrib. and Comb, (chiefly in sense 1 ), as 
sink-cleansing, + - house , -pan, -pipe, -top, -trap ; 
also sink-box U.S,, = sense 12 a; sink-dirt dial. 
(see quot.) ; sink-room U.S., a scullery. 

2874 J. W. Long Amer. Wild-Fowl xxv. 252 The usual 
method of taking canvas-back in the West is by the aid 
of decoys, shooting.. from a *siuk-box. a 1661 Holyday ' 
Juvenal (1673) 37 Such can turn black to white; hire | 
temples, ports, Rivers, *siiik-cleansing, bus’uess of all sorts, 1 
And gain by't. 1838 Holloway Piov. Diet. ,* Sink-dirt, , 
channel mud, c 1614 Brasenose Coll. Muniments, Harrow- | 
den (MS.), A *sinkehouse with a chamber over it. 1587 
Golding De Mornay (1592) 38 Rome became the veiy j 
’sinckpan of all Idolatries of the Worlde. *793 Smpaton , 
Edystone L. § 308 The ’'sink pipe of lead would convey it I 
to the outside. 1869 Mrs. Stowe Old Town vi, The con- 
versation was interrupted by a commotion in the back "sink- > 
room. 2875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2188/1 The ^ink-top is of 
cast-iron. Ibid. 2188/2 *Sink-trap, (Ilydraulici), a tiap ' 
for a kitchen sink, so constructed as to allow water to pass 
down, but not allow reflow of air or gases. 

+ Sink, si.'b Obs.—° [app. ad. L. cinct-us 
girdle.] (See quot.) 

14,. Lett. -Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Willcker 611 Seuricinctorhm 
a synk ox a lace. 

Sink, obs. form of Cinque. 

Sink (siqk), v. Pa. t. sank, sunk. Pa.pple. 
sunk, sunken. Forms : Inf. i sinc&n, 3, 5 sink- 
en (Orm. sinnkenn), 5 synken, -yn, eynkyn ; 
3-7 sinke, 4-6 synke (5 synkke), 4, 7 sincke, 6 
syncke ; 4, 6- sink (5 senk-), 4-5 aynk, 4 sine, 


7 sinok. Pa. t. a. Sin?, x, 3-4 5 5 

4-5 sanke, 4-5, 8- sank. PI. 5-7 ■«“*«» 6 
saneke, 9- sank. 0 . Sing. 1 sonc, 4 sonk. 
PI. 3-5 sonken, 5-6 sonke, 6 soncke, 6-7 
soonke. -y. PI. 1 s uncon, 3 sunken, sunke, 5 
sunkyn; also sing. 6 auncke, 6-7 sunke, sunok, 
7- sunk, 8. 5 synked, 7 (9 dial.) sinked. Pa. 
pple. a. 1 sunoen, 3 i-sunken (Orw, sunnkenn), 
3- sunken, 4 sunkin, -yn, 6 sunoken ; 4-7 
sunke, 6-7 sunck(e, 7- sunk. 0 . 4-5 sonken, 
5 sonkya ; Sc. 5 sonkine, -yno, 6 sonkin ; 4 
i-sonke, 6 aon(o)ke, soonke, 7 soonk. 7. 9 
sank, dial, sinken. [Comm. Tent.; OK. sitican 
(sane, srncon , suncen), *~-OFris. *sinka (WFris. 
sinke), Ml)u. sincken, sinken (Du, zinketi), OS. 
sinkan (MLG, and LG. sinken ), 011 ( 1 . si 1 1 chan 
(MIIG. and G. sinken), ON. sekkva (i—*siuk- 
iuan\ led. siikftva, Norw. s&kka, sohkja ; MSw. 
sionka , $w. sjttnka ; Da. synke). Cloth, sig/an 
( — *sinkwan). In trails, use the form sink takes 
the place of OE. sencati , ME. senchen Sknch v. 

The use of sunk as the pa.t. has Wen extremely common. 
Johnson (1755) says *prrt. / sunk, anriently ■Mwi 1 '. In 
sense at c the pa. t. was sinked, which otherwise is very 
rarely found.] 

* Intransitive uses. 

The perfect and ulupeifect tenses were formerly free;, con- 
jugated with the vb. to be instead of have. 

I. I. To become submerged in water; to go 
under or to tbe bottom ; (of ships) to founder, 

£975 Rush-worth Gasp, Matt. xiy. 30 thi [Petes] in-goti 
siucan, cegde cwfheudc * lucl nice di iliten \ c 1205 Lsv, 4582 
Scipen her sunken, |>er |>reo& fifti ncipen feollen to giumli*. 
c xzao Bestiary 538 in O. E. Misc., i)e fir he [tin* whale] 
felefl and doS Tiem sinken. a 2300 Cursor fit. 2904 [Mi sink 
in Jiat wele Jmr neuer man sank b at was a sel**. *398 
Trkviha Barth. De P. R. xm. xxi. (Bodl. MS.). An eg^i* 
flete> in salt water and sinketh downe In ftesdm watcu*. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 12525 [Ajax] Itym-sduyn in the w.i 
sonkyn belyue, Swalprit & swam. 247* Caxton Reiuyell 
(Sommer) I. 279 The boot was full of water and utu k. 1530 
Palsqr. 718/2 Some say tlmt a man shall synke thnV 01 
ever he synke to the hottomc. 1555 Eden De.ades (Aib.) 
51 His shyppes were so laden with guide that they soonke. 
2641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. m. 209 The other [i*m- 
blem] is two pots (loting on «. pond, . .with this word, * If we 
knock together, we sink together'. 1660 F. Brooks tr. /.<* 
Blanc's Trav. 64 Leaving hi* other ship.. to the mercy of 
the water, which in a moment sunk before his face. *748 
Lind Lett. Navy (2757) II. 107 They were resolved to sink 
rather than to strike. *767 Sm \V. Jones Seven Fountains 
Poems (1777) 35 The light bark, and all the airy crew, Sunk 
like a mist beneath the briny dew. *8*7 D. Johnson hut. 
Field Sports 242 If she sunk, they considered her inuiH ent. 
*858 Lardnbr Handbk. Nut. Phil. 44 Glass sinks in w.n**r, 
but floats in quicksilver ; ebony sinks in spirits of wine, hut 
floats in water. 


fig. 1575 Mirr. for Mag., Induction v, Sithe those. . fWie 
sooniste sinke, in greatest seas of rare. 2622 s.v. 

Nager, A fauourite. .of authoiitie, may boldly swimnu* 
where another would sinke. 

Phr. 1825 Ann. Reg., Chron. (i8jfi) 98/2 Dubbed a ni/.iiii 
.., Stebbings.. proposed at length, of himself, the old- 
fashioned ordeal of ‘ sink or swim ’. 

1 b. To become partly or completely submerged 
in quicksand, marshy ground, snow, etc. Alsu in 
fig. context. 

/1134a HAMK>LE.PMxf/«‘i,i Qwik Rraucl pat gers him synk 
pat standis j/ar on. c 1380 Wyclik Wks.i irfBo) 339 Wheime 
a man synkis in pe myre. fijii 1st Eng. Bk.Amtt. Infrod. 
(Arb.) 28/1 They muste goo vpon brode trenchers that they 
falle not & synke [in sand]. 1530 Palsgr. 718/2 Foure g*«ai 
peces of artillery be sunke in yonder maresse. 2610 Hol- 
land Camden's Brit. 539 It is so thioughly wet.. with 
waters, that a mans fooie is ready to sinke into it. 1686 tr. 
Chardin's Ttav. Persia 24a They sink up to the Belly in 
the looser snow. *784 Cowff.r Task j. 37a We.. feel at 
ev’ry step Our foot half sunk in hillocks green and soft- 
2822 Clare Vill. Minstr, II. no K.tch footstep sinking 
ankle-deep hi moss. 2860 Tvnuai i. tii.n . 1. wiii, 127 ['I hr] 
snow . . was yielding enough to pci mit the feel lo sink in it 
a little way. 2890 'IShna Lvall’ Hardy Norseman v, 
Your feet sank into the softest of impels. 

Comb. 163a Litkgow Ttav.x, 418 All my ifoyly soUtc, 
was sincke down comfoit ; whiles Boggy-phiiiging deepes 
kissing my horie belly. 

2 . + a. To go down, to descend, into hell. Also 
without const. Ohs. 

cizooOrmin 13382 A!l]»attwannte]>bCristess bald AJIsiunk- 
ebb inntill helie. a 1225 St. Mather ,7 Mi sawle srbuhle 
sinken.. to sorhen in belle. 0x366 Chaixkr A. ft, C, 
Whan j me bithinke pat j agilt haue hope him and J>ec 
And pat my soule is wurtlii for to sinke. *377 Lanui . /*. /V. 
B. xiv. 80 pei sonken in-lo helie citres vchone. 1508 
Ki.nnf.wk Flyttngw. Dunbar 552 Spynk, sink with stynk 
ad X'ertaraTermagorum. 

b. To sulrsule or go down into, to be swallowed 
up by, the earth, etc. Also const, in, into, toilhin. 

Gen. A Ex. 3775 Alle he sunken Se ertte wtd in, 
WiS wifes, and childre, and hines-kin. a *300 Cursor A/. 
2810 pou lede j»tn siuth out a pis tun, Are pat hit be sunken 
don. ^2386 Chaucer Can. Verna. Prot. 193 Somme of hem 
synke into the ground, c 2400 Maumdev. (1839) ix. 202 In 
to that See sonken the 5 Cytees. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour 1 , 
God had made roam citees to sinke for th* synne that thei 
dehted hem inne. 2508 Dunbar Flytiug 23 For and I flyt 
sum sege for scharoe scold rink. *5*6 Pilgr. Per). (W. de 
w. 2532) 99 Araonge other of the euylles of Sodom and 
Gomor, whiche sanke for synne. 2605 Shaks. Macb. tv. L 
206 Let me know. Why sinkes that Caldron t Bible 
Lam. ii. 9 Her gates are sunk* into the ground. 1735 
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SINK. 


SINK. 

Gray Statius ii. 16 The ponderous mass sinks in the cleaving 
ground. 

8 . To descend to a lower plane or level ; to slip, 
drop, or fall doivn ; to pass in by falling. Also 
spec. (quot. 1891 ). 

ciooo Sax. Leechd. II. *18 5 if \>sbt sie omihte waste innan 
onburnenu tyhte hie mon ut mid lijmm mettum sincendum. 
c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 251 pe coupe ful out of his hond, 
& anon to grounae sonk. 13.. Seuyn Sages 212 (W.), 
Other ich am of wine dronke, Other the firmament is 
i-sonke. ci 425 Abraham's Saer. in Non-Cycle Myst. 
Plays 42 A ! Lord of Heuyn, thy grace let synke. 1563 
Fulke Meteors (1640) 47 Clouds.. by their heavinesse doe 
by little and little sinke downe lower into the lowest region. 
1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. iv. iii, With that her head 
sunk down upon her brest. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. iv. xlvi. 
374 Some kind of bodies sink naturally downwards towaid 
the Earth, a 1700 Evelyn Diary 8 Feb. 1645, This sub- 
terranean grott..is in some places obstructed by the earth 
which has sunk in. 17x1 Addison Sped. 259 r 6 Their 
Footing failed and down they sunk [from the bridge]. 1831 
Scott Cl. Rolt. xxxii, Birds, incapable of sustaining them- 
selves, sunk down exhausted out of their native element. 
2852 M. Arnold Empedocles 11. 73 He lets his lax right 
hand . . Sink upon his mighty knees. 2892 Cent. Diet., Sink , 
to swim deep, as a school of fish ; specifically, to pass below 
a net. 

transf. 2878 Browning La Saisiaz 59 Power that sinks 
and pettiness that soars. 

b. To subside; to give way and go down, to 
fall away ; to be beaten in. 

2530 Palsgr. 718/2, 1 synke in, as a mans harnesse synk- 
eth by vyolence of strokes, jc me efondre. 2363 Fulke 
Meteors (2640) 21 When some part of the land sinketh 
downe, and in stead thereof arise Rivers, Lakes [etc.]. 
2776 Semple Building in. Water 3 The Cause of this West 
Side sinking more than the East Side. 2852 Mas. Stowe 
Untie Tones C. xix. 189 If the whole country would sink, and 
hide all this inj ustice, . . I would willingly sink with it. 2897 
Watts-Dunton Aylsuin tv. iv, The very airth under your 
feet seems to be a-sinkin’ away. 

c. Of the sun or moon : To descend in the sky ; 
to move toward or pass beneath the horizon. 

1602 Shaks. Jul. C. v. iii. 61 O setting Sunne : As in thy 
red Rayes thou doest sinke to night [etc.]. 2637 Milton 
Lycidas 268 So sinks the day-star m the Ocean bed. 2794 
Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho i, Sweeter still, when the 
sun sinks to rest. 2802 Southey Thalaba xi. xxxix. The 
Moon is sunk ; a dusky grey Spreads o'er the Eastern sky. 
2860 Tyndall Glac. 1. vii. 57 The sun sank behind the 
neighbouring peaks. 

transf. 2822 Shelley Ginevra 206 The day sinks fast, the 
sun is set. 2850 Tennyson In Mem. cvi[i], A bitter day 
that early sank Behind a purple-frosty bank Of vapour, 

d. To pass out of sight, to be lost to view ; to 
disappear. 

2322 in Bradshaw's St. Wcrburge (1887) 201 Make hym 
domestique Within the heuyns, tn whiche that thou art 
sonke. 2749 Fielding Tom Jones v. x, Caught a view of 
the lovers just as they were sinking out of sight. 2896 A. E. 
Housman Shropshire Lad xxxvii, Low in the forsaken 
west Sank the high-reared head of Clee. 

e. Of land, etc. : To have a downward lie or 
slope ; to descend gradually ; to dip. 

2726 Leoni Albertis Archit. II. 10/2 If the plain be 
smooth.., not rising or sinking on any side. 2747 Gcntl. 
Mag. 208/1 His belly hangs low, being not far from the 
ground, as it sinks much in the middle. 2823 Scott Be- 
trothed iv, The hill sinks downward to an extensive plain. 
2873 Burton Hist. Scot. I. i. 25 Descending and ascending 
as the country sinks and swells. 

f. Of the eye ; To glance or look downwards ; 
to droop. 

2834 Whittier Mogg Megone 374 The eye of Boniton 
Sinks at that low, sepulchral tone. 

4. a. Of water, etc. : To go down j to fall to a 
lower level ; to subside. Also transf. 

a 2000 Caedmon's Gen, 1437 (Gr.), pa fandode fortSweard 
scipes, hwaeSer sincende sacrlod pa syt wasre under wolcnum. 
a 2400 Theop/iilus ix. in Engl. Studien XXXII. 6 A 1 bis 
wisdam & his good, Ryjjt as doth pe salte flood, It sane 
doun to grounde. 2363 Cooper Thesaurus, Flumina sub- 
sidunt, the riuers sinke. 2741-3 Pococke Descr. East I. 
299 That the water may have a fall from them [rt, the 
higher parts] to all other parts, when the Nile sinks. 

b. Of flames, etc. : To die down ; to burn less 
strongly; to go oat. 

2822 Bible Numb, xi. 2 When Moses prayed.., the fire 
was quenched [ inarg . sunke]. 2728 Pope Dune. 1. 260 Down 
sink the flames, and with a hiss expire. 2827 Scott Chron. 
Canongate i, A flash of intelligence seemed to revive in the 
invalid’s eye— sunk again. 

5. To drop or fall gradually down to the ground, 
on a seat, etc., from want of power to remain 
erect ; + to faint away. 

To be sinking, to be ready to drop (with fatigue, etc.]. 

2377 Langl. P. PI . B. xvni. 67 pe ded bodye..sank with 
at til erthe. 2470-83 Malory Arthur 1. xvi. 59 The 
nyght sanke doune to the erthe dede. Ibid. xx. xxii. 838 
Syr Gauwayn synked doun vpon hys one syde in a swounde. 
2392 Shaks. Pen. $ Ad, 593 She trembles at his tale, And 
. . sinketh down, still hanging by his neck. 2608 Chapman 
Duke Byron v. iii, As a savage boar that.. keeps off the 
haying hounds, Though sunk himself. 2697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, in. 73s The Victim Ox, that was for Altais prest,. . 
Sunk of himself. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool ofQual. (1809) 
II. 159 , 1 reached [the house] with much difficulty, and then 
sunk away on the threshold. 278a Miss Burney Cecilia 11. 
iv. If he gets a seat, he never offers to move, if he sees one 
sinking with fatigue. 2818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxiii, Jeanic 
sunk down on a chair, with clasped hands, and gasped in 
agony. 2837 P. Keith Bot. Lex, 274 If the stem of a 
balsam sinks down for lack of moisture till it touches the 
earth. 2879 Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 95/2 He was sink- 
ing with hardship, fatigue, and hunger. 


b. To fall down, fall in rnin ; to give way 
through weakness or fatigue. Also of soil : To 
be soft or yielding. 

.2335, 2397 [see Sinking ppl. a. r a]. 1608 Shaks. Per. iv. 
vi. 228 Your house, but for this virgin that doth prop it, 
Would sink and overwhelm you. 1700 T. Brown tr. Fresny's 
Amusern. 13 The Ground is Hard in some Places and Sinks 
in others. 1770 Goldsm. Deserted Village 47 Sunk are thy 
bowers in shapeless ruin all. 2843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. 
Med, iii. 403 When the patient attempted to stand up or 
walk, he was totally unable to do either, his legs sinking 
under him. 

c. To drop down in a slow or easy manner into 
a lying or sitting posture. 

2825 Scott Betrothed xiii, The bound sunk down to his 
couchant posture. 2832 Society I. 267 ‘Will you let me re- 
pay myself thus,' added he, sinking into the seat beside her 
and taking her hand. 2885 ‘E. Garrett’ At Any Cost 
x, Mrs. Brander..sank down on a billowy ebair, and took 
possession of Tom, 

6 . Of water or other liquids : To pass into or 
penetrate a substance, to be soaked up or ab- 
sorbed. Const, in, into , through , etc. + Also, 
to ooze out ^/‘something. 

*1300 Cursor M. 535 In to pe see all watres sinkes. c 2400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxiii. 250 pir flodez sinkez doune in to 
pe erthe. £2440 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 37 The watir out of 
gaseyn or of myre Be not ^brought, ner out of metal synke. 
2533 Coverdale Isaiah xix. 4 Nilus shal synke awaye, & 
be dronke vp. 2393 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, v. vi. 62 Wifi the 
aspiring blood of Lancaster Sinke in the ground! 2662 
T. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Amb. 412 The continual Rains 
had.. sunk through our Tents and cloaths. 2697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, m. 655 In muddy Pools, the Water sinks. 
2738 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Paper, Blotting Paper is paper., 
in which.. ink readily sinks or spreads. 2745 P. Thomas 
Voy. S. Seas 247 Tbis Ink is.. extremely black, and.. sinks 
when the Paper is fine. 2843 Way Prompt Parv. 78 The 
drain.. which allowed the water. .to sink into the earth. 
2839 Gullick & Timbs Painting 222 The tendency some 
colours have, in certain circumstances, to what is called 
‘sink-in 

Jig. 2390 Gower Conf. III. 5, I with love am 50 bethrowe, 
And al myn herte is so thurgn sunke, That I am verraliche 
drunke. 2567 Satir. Poems Reform, vii. 120 Gif the poy- 
sone in hir hart be sonkin, That sho will not consent he 
puneist be, 2844 Mrs, Browning Drama, of Exile 2977 
Those sins Have sunken to all Nature’s heart. 2872 R. Ellis 
Catullus c. 7 Into my inmost veins when love sank fiercely 
to burn them, 

t b- Of paper : To cause ink to spread or 
* run ’ on being applied to it ; to absorb ink. 05s. 

2394 Plat Jewell-ho. 46 If the paper should happen to 
sinke, which is an especiall fault in many of our late yeere 
bookes. 2688 Mi^ge Gt. Fr. Diet. 11. s. v., This Paper sinks, 
or blots, . . ce Papier boit. 2797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XI II. 
725/2 To hinder paper from sinking, take, .rock alum, dis- 
solve it in. .water, and apply it to the paper. 

7. a. Of a weapon or blow : To make way into 
or through some part, etc. Also with advb. 
complement. 

c 2330 A rth. 4- Merl. 5320 (Kolbing), Wawain on Jie helme 
him smot, be ax sank depe. Ibid. 9352 Arthour on he helme 
him smoq pe dent sanke purch. a 2400 SirBeues (Kolbing) 
p. 222 Hit [re. a stroke] sanke prou) helm and basnette. 
2612 Bible 2 Sam. xvii. 49 The stone sunke into his forehead, 
lb. To recede, be depressed, into something. 

2530 Palsgr. 718/2 As a mans eyes sinke in to his heed 
for thought, or syc knesse. 

II. 8. a. To penetrate into (-f to, unto, through), 
enter or be impressed in, the mind, heart, etc. 

In quot. 1612 it is not clear whether the meaning is ‘to 
enter into the mind or ' to find acceptance '. 

<21300 Cursor M. 15170 Mani sari sight, i-wiss, bar sane 
vn-til his hert. Ibid. 25997 Sua sar bin sakes to for-thingk 
bat soru thoru bin hert sink, c 2374 Chaucer Anel. tf Arc. 

8 Hit ful depe is son ken in my rnynd. c 2422 Hoccleve 
Learn to Die 604 In-to thyn herte let my wordes synke. 
2470-85 Malory Arthur xxi. xi. 858 There kyndenes and 
myn vnkyndenes sanke so to myn herte that I myjt not 
susteyne my self. 2308 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wemen 215 
Quhen that the sound of his saw sinkis in my eris, Than 
ay renewis my noy. a 2548 Hall Chron,, Edward IV, 
18 These reasons, .so sancke in the Dukes stomacke, that 
be promised [etc.]. 262a T, Taylor Comm. Titus iii. 3 
Very fewe assent vnto the truth we teach ; it hardly sinketh 
with men that God should become man. cx 6 p$ Howell 
Lett. 1. vt. 1 , That which sinks deepest into me is the Sense 
I have of the common Calamities of this Nation. 2824 
Shelley Stanza written at Bracknell 1 Thy dewy looks 
sink in my breast. i8jja Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tout’s C. xix. 
185 These things sink into my heart, Tom. 2884 J. Quincy 
Figures of the Past 250 Then ajpause, that the absurdity 
of the position of his antagonist might sink in and be vividly 
realized. 

to. To press or weigh on one. 

2764 Goldsm. Hist. Eng, in Lett. I. 337 The sense of his 
subjection to his own vassals, sunk deep on his mind. 2858 
Carlyle Fredk, Gt. x. iv. (1872) III. 250 This misadventure 
sank heavily on the spirits of Luiscius. 

c. To descend or fall ( uf)on a person or place ; “ 
to settle down over a district. 

2808 Scott Marm. 111. xii, Silence sunk on all around. 
28x4 — Lord of Isles v. xv, Over Carrick.. Had sunk de- 
jection's iron sleep. 2817 Shelley Rev. Islam 1. 638 With 
clinging charm Sinking upon their hearts. 2865 Swinburne 
Poems 4 * Ballads Ded. xui, Night sinks on the sea. 

0. a. To be immersed or plunged deeply in 
something; to dip deep in; to be absorbed in 
thought, etc. Chiefly in fa. f fie. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 29037 Quat bote for-bere bath mete and 
drink, And saul in sulwines to sink? c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints 
xxxiv. {Pelagia) 179, I.. bat has nocht anerly my-selfe 
sonkyne in syne vnhapely. c 2400 Rom. Rose 5123 In gret 


myscheef and sorwe sonken Ben herds that of love arn 
dronken. c 2460 Vrbanitatis 55 in Babees Bk,, To depe in 
by cuppe boa may not synke Thowj^bou haue good wylle 
to drynke. c 1600 Shaks. Sotttt. xii. 2 When I see the 
* braue day sunck in hidious night. 2721 Steele Sped. No. 
262 p 4 No Man is so sunk in Vice ana Ignorance, but [etc.] 
1731-8 Swift Polite Conv. Introd. 24 A great Variety of 
new Terms, which are annually changed, and those of the 
last Season sunk in Oblivion. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. 
Udolpho xlv, He pursued his way through the woods sunk 
in deep thought. 2814 Scott Lord of Isles v. xiii, In night 
the fairy prospects sink. 284a Borrow Bible in Spain vi, 
Where, sunk in dreamy rapture, I sat during a bright 
sunny hour. £2830 Arab. Nts. (Rtlrlg.) s They. .were both 
sunk in the deepest sleep. 2877 L. Morris Epic of Hades 
1. 9 The young dear body bathed And sunk in its delight. 

f b. To fall away from one. 05 s. 
c 2430 How the Good Wijf etc. 79 in Babees Bk,, po bat ben 
ofte drunke, prift is from hem sunke. a 2660 Contemp. 
Hist. Irel. (In Archseol. Soc.) II. 174 The well affected 
would either joine with them. .or sincke from them. 

10. Contrasted with swim (or + flete), to denote 
success, prosperity, etc., in contrast to failure or 
adversity, or (in later use) determination to do 
something without regard to consequences. 

c 2368 Chaucer Compl. Pite no Ye rekke not whethyr I 
flete or sinke. c 1386 — Knt.'s T. 2339 She . . reccheth neuere 
wher I synke or fleete. 2338 Starkey England 1. iii. 83 They 
care not (as hyt ys commynly sayd) ‘ whether they synke or 
swyme 2353 Becon Reliques of Rome (1563) 53 Our Re- 
cluses neuer come out of their lobbeis, sincke or swimme 
the people. 2637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent, Ep. A 2 b, 
If the Court swimme, he cares not though the Church 
sinke. 2668 R. Steele Husbandman's Calling iii. (2672) 
29, I will be just and honest, sink or swim. 2828 Scott 
Hrt. Midi, xxvi. Sink or swim, I am determined to gang to 
Lunnon. 2889 1 R. Boldrewood ’ Robbery under Arms 
xxiii, It’s sink or swim with all of us. 

11. To fall, lapse, or degenerate into some in- 
ferior or unsatisfactory state or condition. Also 
const, from (a belter slate). 

£2320 in Wright Lyric P. x. 37 Betere is were thunne 
boute laste, then syde robes ant synke into synne. 264a 
Rogers Naaman To Rdr. 4 Those that are not sunke into 
a prophane way, yet may be sunke from a zealous. 2722 
Addison Sped. No. 55 P 2 The Republick sunk into those 
two Vices. ., Luxury and Avarice. 277s Johnson Tax. no 
Tyr. 28 The constitution sunk at once into a chaos. 2839 
Thirlwall Greece II. 190 The nation sank into that state 
of utter corruption and imbecility which Xenophon.. has 
ainted. 2859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede xxxi, She could better 
ear something quite new than sinking back into the old 
everyday round. 

to. To pass into oblivion, insignificance, etc. 
Also const, from (notice). 

2704 Swift Tale Tub Author’s Apol., Such treatises., 
which are already sunk into waste paper and oblivion. *783 
Mme. D’Arblay Diary 6 Apr., I . .catch at the first chair in 
my way, and take possession of it, merely to sink from notice. 
2B34 Macaulay Ess., Pitt (1897) 302 The favourite of the 
people rose to supreme powei, while his rival sank into in- 
significance. 2877 Brockett Cross Crescent 286 The 
songs.. are so ancient that their authors have sunk into 
oblivion. 

e. To change, turn, be transformed into some 
lower form. 

<82770 Jortin Serin. (1771) IV. ix. 187 Prudence without 
piety sinks into knavish craft. 2849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps ii. 
§ xx. 50 It is, indeed, possible, .for men to sink into machines 
themselves. 1888 ' J. S. Winter' Bootle's CJiildr. i, The 
afternoon was just sinking into dusk. 

12. To pass or fail gently into (or to) sleep, 
rest, peace, etc. 

1728 Free-thinker No. 82. 190, I have observed above 
Half of his Hearers sunk into Slumbers. 1794 Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe Myst. Udolpho xxxvi, She at length sunk to repose. 
2830 Tennyson In Mem. xxxiv, ’Twere best at once to sink 
to peace, Like birds the charming seipent draws. 2868 
Holme Lee B. Godfrey xlvi, He. .seemed to sink into a doze. 
Jig. 2743 Francis tr. Hor., Odes III. iii. 29 Since the long 
War now sinks to Peace. 2843 Browning How they brought 
the Good News i, Behind shut the postern, the lights sank 
to rest. 

to. To lapse or fall into reverie, contempla- 
tion, etc. 

2794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst, Udolpho xxvii, She was soon 
recalled from the reverie into which she sunk. 2831 Scott 
Ct. Robt, vi, The officer at once reassumed his superiority, 
and the soldier sunk back, .into his wonted silence and re- 
serve. 2892 E. Peacock N. Brendonl. 221 He turned away 
from her and sunk into reverie. 

13. To give way under (or beneath) misfortune, 
affliction, etc. ; to be weighed down or crushed. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. Jul, i.Tv. 22 Yhder loues heauy bur- 
then doe I sinke. 160a Marston Ant. $■ Mel. iv. Wks. 
1856 1 . 34 Courage, sweet boy, sinke not beneath the weight 
Of crushing mischiefe. 268* Dryden Abs. «$■ Achit. 822 
But sinking underneath bis master’s fate : In exile with his 
godlike prince he mourned. 2722 Addison Sped. No. 163 
r 7 If we sink under such little Stroaks of Fortune. 2737 
Gentl. Mag. VII. 570/2 Harissa with triumphant smile., 
left him sinking in despair. 280a Mrs. E. Parsons Myst. 
Visit II. 69 Sucn as many with weak spirits must have sank 
under. 185s Macaulay Hist, Eng. xx. IV. 433 That France 
had at length made overtures to him was a sufficient proof 
that she Felt herself spent and sinking, a 286a Buckle 
Civiliz. (1873) III. iv. 274 Under this accumulated pressure, 
we shall assuredly sink, if we imitate the credulity of our 
forefathers. 

b. To become depressed or dejected ; to droop 
or languish. 

2603 1st Pt, Jeronimo ni. ii, 170 Iustat this instant her hart 
sincks and dies. 2655 in Nicholas Papers (Camden) HI. 
222 My heart as well as pursse being quite sunck. 2727 
Boyer Fr, Diet. n. s.v., His Courage sinks or lowers, . .son 
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Cowage s’abbat, le Ccenr ltd manque. 1773 Goldsm. 
Sloops to Cong. v. iii, My spirits are so sunk with the agita. 
tions 1 have suffered. 183s Thirlwall Greece I. ix. 350 
'Their spiiit began to sink, and they sought advice from 
Delphi. 1830 Tennyson In Mem. xx, So much the vital 
spirits sink To see the vacant chair. 1 873 Black Pr. Thule 

xi. 167 While she was outwardly calm, . . her heart sank 
within her. 

o. To decline rapidly; to fail in health or 
strength ; + algo, to die. Freq. const, under (some 
trouble or ailment). 

17*8 Htcices & N elson Life Kettlewell in. 437 He sunk all 
of a sudden ; for being raised to take some Chocolate for 
his Re-freshment, lie Died in a Moment in that Posture. 
1780 Mirror No. 106, His health began to sink under the 
vexations of his mind. *804 Abeknethy Snrg. Ohs. 65 The 
patient being previously much exhausted, sunk under this 
last complaint, 1829 Cooper Good's Study Med. (ed. 3) !, 
383 The patient.. did not sink till his stomach became dis- 
ordered. 189a A cademy 13 Feb , 161/1 He sank quietly and 
died on the 1st February. 

14. To go downwards in the scale of fortune, 
success, or relative position. 

*59? B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. iv. vl, It was his 
heauie fortune to sinke;.. therefore talke no more of him, 
1607 Skaks. Timon u. ii. 240 Neu'r speake, or thinke, That 
Timons fortunes ’mong his Friends can sinke. _ 1640 Brome 
Sparagus Gard. iv. xi, Now for a trick to rid us of this 
Clowne, Or our trade sinks. <1x700 Evelyn Diary 16 May 
x68t } Loid Sunderland w as much sunke in his estate by 
gaming, a 1713 Burnet Own Time (1766) II. 200 Who was 
sinking in his business and began to think that of a witness 
would be a better trade. 1829 Sporting Mag. XXIV. 125 
The Clubs appear to be sinking. 1839 Habits of Gd. Society 
iii, The sight of decayed gen tiliiy . . may call forth our pity .. j 
‘You have evidently sunken,’ we say to ourselves. 1887 
J essopp A ready i. 17 1 1 would be an immense calamity to the 
rural population if the clergy were to sink in the social scale. 

t». To descend to a lower level or type ; to de- 
generate. Also const, to. 

1678 Cudwoiith Intell. Syst. 269 Such as are, .grosly sunk 
and debauched in their Lives. 1763 J. Biioyw Poetry Music 

xii. 194 Thus the musical and poetic Arts sunk along with 
the Roman Empire, a *770 Jortin Serin. (1771) I. iii, 57 
An understanding sunk beneath the capacity of a brute. 
1868 J. H. Blunt Ref. CA. Eng. I. 427 Intellect as well as 
holiness had sunk down to a level of low mediocrity. 1894 
SirE. Sullivan Woman 29, 1 don't want to see the morality 
of women sink to the morality of men. 

o. To diminish, decrease, or Jail in estimation ; 
to decline in value or appreciation. Also const, to. 

*685 Burnet Moris Utopia 11 The Reputation of their 
Wisdom would sink. 1746 Francis tr. Horace, Efist. it. i. 
58 Shall he, .sink with Moderns to Contempt and Shame? 
1780 Mirror No. 70, He sunk in his own esteem, in being 
reduced to use the language of solicitation. 1780 Ibid. 
No. 71, Former services .. sunk to nothing. *8oa Mar. 
Edgeworth Moral Tales (1816) I. v, 32 Flora soon sunk 
many degrees in his opinion. 183a Thackeray Esmond 
it. xv, He had sunk by this time to the very woist leputa- 
tion. X855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xv. III. 516 The Whigs, 
conscious that they had lately sunk in the opinion both of 
the King and of the nation, 

15. To fall low; to diminish or decrease; also, 
to disappear, to vanish. 

163510 Nicholas Papers (Camden) 221 My ..pursse being 
quite sunck. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. 1. xi. in. (1904) 1. 2r8 
The value [ofsuperfluities] .sinks in times of poverty and 
distress. 180X Farmer’s Mag . Jan. 83 Towards the begin- 
ning of Harvest, prices sunk much. *8*a Scott Let. in 
Lockhart (1837) III. i. 7 While my trees grow and my foun- 
tain fills, my purse, in an inverse ratio, sinks to zero. x8a6 
Art of Brewing 2) 1 The abstruseness and difficulty of 
such research, .sink before the mind capable of valuing the 
importance of general laws. 

b. Of sounds : To become gradually fainter ; 
to die away. 

1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho xxxiii, The sound 
of her steps soon sunk in distance. x8ao Shelley Prometh 
Unb.n. i. 193 How the notes sink upon the ebbing wind! 
1873 Browning Red Cott. Nt.-caf 169 Chatting and chirp, 
ing sunk tnconsciously To silence. 

** Transitive uses. 

III. 10. To cause (a vessel, etc.) to plunge or 
go down beneath the water ; to submerge by ren- 
dering incapable of floating; to destroy in this 


*1300 jc. E. Psalter lxvui. 3) I come in heghnes of be see, 
And pe storme it sanke me. a 1300 Cursor M, 26846 A thirl 
sinkes pe schipp to grund. 1471 Caxton Recuyell (Sommer) 
II. 677 Many [ships] were drowned and sonken into the 
see. <2*348 Hall Chron., Hen. V , 34 After longfight.. 
they toke and sonke almost all the whole nauy ofTraunce 
*S9* Spenser Vision' Pel lay xiii, The storme impetuous 
Sunke vp these riches. .Within the gulfeof greedie Nereua. 


* - ---- — j ~--r . . uiviiH waiuuui wave, 

ywo “ 1 - d ^J in , a dan s« of being sunk. 1726 Swift 
h^msc*’ 1 The halls, thus discharged, would. . 
sink down Ships, .to theBottom of the Sea. 1839 Thirlwall 
a * : *j v . 1 : ■ 4*9 Se v «n were so disabled, yet none went 
Oct S c /l\ tl ^ ee , of ‘he Coiinthians. 1884 Manch. 
s ^ 4 A r Sl £ s e , well-directed shot would have 
sl J?k ‘hem because of the absence of watertight bulkheads. 
fig. and in fig. context 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, hi/i 
Those you make friends,. fall away Like water from JL 


have done for me,, .and when she had sunk me she would 
have fallen upon you. 

b. To submerge ; to put or thrust under water. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. Wace (Rolls) iaag2 IlkR tyme fiat 
y him se, Y wilde be sonken, for y no may fie. *330 Palbgr, 
718/2 Sythe we must nedes bo taken, let ussynke our letters. 
1560 Daus tr. Sletdane's Comm. 406 b, The Areheby&hop. 
fyrste synkynge hys great Artylaric in tho Rhyne, ..fled 
awaye, to save hym seTfe, 1378 in N. W. Zinc. Gloss. (1877) 
224/1 That no man synke ante hempe. .in Lhc hjorth more. 
<2x687 Petty Pot. Arith. (1690) 66, 1 have heard Wise Men 
..wish that, .that Island were sunk under Water. *836 
1 Stonehenge ’ Brit. Rur. Sports 231/2 The line is shotted 
so as just to sink it. 

17. To cause (a thing) to descend or fall to a 
lower plane or level ; to force, press, or weigh 
down in any way. 

c 1*30 Gen. # Ex. 734 Dus it is . .brent wiS brimfir, sunken 
and slumt. Ibid. xio6 Siften loth wente ul of bine, brende 
it thunder, sane it erSe-dine. c 2386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 
343 Prey hue to synken euery Rok adoun In to liir owene 
dirke Regioun Vnaer the ground, a 1430 Knt. de la Tour 
(18 68) 71 Thus the .viij. cileez were sonken and brent. x6io 
Shaks. Ten/Pest 1. ii. n, I would Ilaue suncke the Sea 
within the Earth. Ibid. ». i. 201 Doth it not then our eye- 
lids sinke? 1678 Moxon Mech. Exerc, iv 71 Keep the Iron 


'ii :: Dast sank the Fable o’er and o'er. 1809 Mal- 

1 *vu. r 4 There is no sinking me; lalwavs 
float on the surface of ill-luck. Ibid, ty, vii, /« If you 
catch any relation . .sneaking about him,, .trust me for sink, 
ing, burning, aid destroying him in less than no time 1828 
Thackeray Van. Fair Ivii, I think Miss O’Dowd would 


■ l* S J Ii, Ni l H0 ^ 0N < 0p€rat ' 596 The holes for 

ead? of -- 5Crews - , l8 3* L. Ritchie Wand, by 
f ftf, 84 ^ h t e 15 v ? tone „ sunk in the wall containing a 
sculpture in bas-relief. 1884. Britten Watch $ Cloc%n. 
122 Hollow Fusee, ..a fusee in which the upper pivot is 
sunk into the body of the fusee. V V 

2 °> J° lower the level of (grounci, water, etc.). 

. *° a 7 Smith Seaman's Gram.u. 6 To sinke a Decke 

68 Ro^nt^c: 7" Blondts Gardens 

™ hi- he Su " ace of ‘.‘wth great Cilinders.. to sink 
and level it as much as possible. 1713 Audison Cato 111 v 
You sunk the river with repeated draughts. ’ 

D. To lose sight of (an object 011 the horizon; 
by sailing away, 


Trans, I, XXVIII. 44 The blast from an air-gun was re- 
peatedly thrown on the bulb of a thermometer, and it uni- 
formly sunk it about two degiees. 18x4 ScoTr Lord 0/ 
Isles v. xxx, He raised the page, whei e on the plain His 
fear had sunk him with the slain. 1836-41 Brands Chew. 
(ed. s) 169 Mr. Walker succeeded in sinking the spirit- 
thermometer to —91°. 1889 Welch Text Ilk. Naval 

Arc/tit, i. xx Finding the weight necessary to sink tho ship 
one inch from the assigned water line. 
fig. x6io in Caldwell I'ap. (Maitland) I. 140 Thu dead 
weight of his brethrein..sunlc him into his grave. 
refl. 1833 Penny Cycl. I. 66/t Air-vessels, by means of 
which the animals can raise or sink themselves in the water. 

b. To send, let, or push, down from a higher 
plane or level. Also with down. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. v. 229 We found this nuncicnt Well 
so wondrous deepo, that scarcely all our ropes could sinke 
our bucket in the water. 1648 Herrick Hester., Oberon’s 
Palace 103 A Sninncis circle is bespread, With Cob-web- 
curtains : from the roof So neatly sunck [etc.]. 1663 Gut- 
bier Counsel 33 A compleat form. . which the Grecians and 
Romans have found to be a Dimension sunk down from 
above. 1831-4 Tomlinson's Cycl. Arts (x8C6) I. x6B/x The 
bore-hole is apt to become crooked, so that it is often im- 
possible to sink the pipes required to protect the hole, 
o. To allow (the hand, etc.) to fall lower, 
ifflo Moxon Mech. Exerc. xii. 213 Then sink your Right 
hand somewhat below the Level of the Rest. *829 Scorr 
An tie cfG. vi, The two combatants sunk the points of their 
swords. *831 — Ct. Robt. iii, Each sentinel sunk his weapon. 
1830 Tiinnyson In Mem. lxvtlTi], When in ihe down 1 sink 
my head, Sleep, Death's twin-brother, times my breath. 

18. To excavate (a well, pit-shaft, etc.) by dig- 
ging vertically downwards ; to bore ; to lower 
(ground, etc.) by excavation. 

1338 Durh.Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 361 In uno puteo de novo 
smkando in campo de Fery. *37* Digues Pantom . 1. xxxi. 
Kj, If a well bee soonke. 1680 Boyle Scept. Chew, vi, 
They dig up iron in the fields by sinking ditches two foot 
deep [etc.]. *708 J. C. Comil. Collier (£845) 15 To Sink a 
Pit, we must have a stock of Timber prepared. 1776 Semple 
Building in Water 42 The Men went on with their sinking 
that h loor, 1863 Mrs. Gaskcll Sylvia's Lovers xxxiii. She 
saw that the last tenants had had a pump sunk for them. 
1879 Froude Caesar xxiii. 404 Fresh water was happily 
found by sinking wells. 

absol. 186a Ansted Channel Isl. iv. xx. 471 Water is ob- 
tainedby sinking . . to the surface of the granite. 1875 K night 
Diet. Mech. 2737/2 T his rock was sunk through for 273) feet. 

19. a. To excise or cut out; to form (a cavity, 
etc.) in this way, or by heavy pressure. 

163a in E. B. Jupp Carpenters' Co. (1887) 297 Carved 
workes either raised or Cult through or sunck in with the 
grounde taken out. 1697 Dryden Virg. Geotv 1 1. 253 On 
either side the Head produce an Ear, And sink a Socket 
for the sinning Share. *728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Dtuk. 
Any Place in the Ouze, out of the Tide’s Way, where a 
bhip may.. dock herself, or sink herself a Place to lie in 
*793 1 Smeaion Edysione L. § 331 Words.. were sunk into 
the Moonstone with the point of a pick. 1814 .Slot r Lord 
of Isles V. xxi. See yonder oak, within whose trunk Decay 
a darken’d cell hath sunk. 

b. To lower by cutting away ; to cut patterns 
or designs in (a die, etc.). 

Implied much earlier in Sinker r. 


1762FAI.CONUI! Shifwr, h ->27 Sunk were the bulwarks of 
the friendly shore. x8ro Naval Chron. XXIV. 313 This 
island was sunk fiom the deck. 1840 It. H. Dana Ref. 
Mast iv, They wcie..f.ir oil'.., and in a few hours w«- -auk 
them in the northeast. *888 Clark Rt'ssi it 1 loath .Ship I. 
xyx At dusk we had sunk the Englishman to his lower yards, 
c. To descent!, move down ta slope, etc.). 

*86a Collyns Chase Wild Doer 199 She now sank the 
bottom for R.sfoid and mossed just above the village, 1892 
Field 27 Feb. 299/1 Captain Helnies’ first goise, whii.li he 
skirted, to sink the hill for the guises almvc Diglmty. 

TV. 21. To reduce or firing to rain or a low 
estate; to overwhelm, destroy; to weigh down. 

*399 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. Piol. y Black 
rav'nous mine, . . Roadie to sinke as downc, and t ovur us. 
1613 Shaks. lien. I 'HI, 11. i. 60 If I liaue a Consdeiue, !< t 
it smeke me, ..if I be not faithful!. 1637 Asmiv tr. 
Malvessi's David Pet scented § The Mine action which at 
one time hath reared tip a Prince, should at another sink 
him. *725 Pure Odyss, xxn. 451 Fate, and tlaii uime, 
have sunk them to the dust. 1749 Fielding Tam Janes 
xiv. vii, Whether he will sink these wretches down for «v< r, 
or.. raise them all from the brink of misery and desoait. 
*850 Scorksdy Checver’s Wkalem , Adv. H. w The king 
was taking huge morsels that would almost sink a common 
mail, 1863 Rusk in A rrows of Chait (*880) II. 7a Such 
another article would sink the (lunette. 

absol. 17*8 Prior Solomon 11.943, 1 raise or sink, imptivm 
or set free; Ami Life or Death dejiends on My pet ree. 

Couth. 1600 W. Wat.son/>«<h<W 0« 7 [The Jesuits] 
had diseoumed themsclucs . . to be . , shelties of sinkeaUmm 
to all piinccly regalities x688 Uunvan Heavenly hoatm. 
Wks. 1831 III. 385 The.. soul-entangling flatteries of such 
sink-souls as these are. 

b. Used as an imprecation. Now arch . 

Freq. sink me, used in ijuot, 1666 as a quasi-*/’. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Dag of Warre Wks, n .vy 
Who make (God sinke ’em) their discourse [etc.]. 1642 K. 
And rewhs 11 eel. A j b, 1 he C'avallier.s swore 1 1 himtne inl- 
and sinke me if we doe not kill all the Puritans., in tie 
towne ’. *666 M. M. Solomon's Piesir, 418 Who can m u»< >• 
speak a sentence without then Dammce’s and Snikmie’-. 
*7*0 Mrs. Centuvri; Riekerslaff's Burying 7 Estate ! sink 
the Estate t *768 Got iism. Good.n. Matt it. i, Kink tin- 
public, Madam, when the fair are to )>e attended. *82* 
Kcoit Pirate xxxiv, I lud lather you tried jtmr saw . . ui«»n 
the ship’s knec;timhers than 011 mule, sink me ! 1835 TV* >1 * 
Lorn Warden iv. 58 Sink them all foi pmsons. 

e. absol. To use profane* language; to tmpie- 
cale, swear. Now dial, or arch. 

1663 Proposed to use no Conscience 6 We swear like 
Gentlemen of Rank, Curse, Damn, Sink. *681 Trust .V. 
Colledge 13a Tis a strange sort of thing to l»elieve..that he- 
should fall a damning and sinking against Colledge. *704 
Tran* Abra-Mulf Prol. 37 Fools. .think All Wit and Vakxn 
is to damn and sink. *750 II. Waupolk Lett. (*846) It. 31* 
lie has constantly been damming and .sinking. xB .. Raker 
of Mallow i, Breaking windows, damning, sinking. 1882 
Jamieson's Sc. Diet. IV. 224/a To Sink and (>taem, to 
curse, to imprecate; Shetland], 

22. To lower; to make of less repute or esti- 
mation. 

x6ox Shaks. All's Well iii, 181 Let your highm-*. Lay 
a more noble thought vikhi mine honour, Then fui n, thinke 
that I would sinke it hecrc. 1707 Addison Pre\. State of 
the WarWks. 1721 IV. 301 Tln-y 1 -it. b .-n all oppirliinilii sof 
..ruining our trade, and sinking the liguic which we m.tkr 
among the nations of Europe. 1779 Minor No. »o, l\u 
from sinking their dignity in our e .timati an, it adds to if. 
1815 Jane Ausi ln Emma xlvi, I cannot say how it has sunk 
him in my opinion. 

b. To debase or degrade (a poison). 

1706 De Foe Jure Divunt hi. 2 Why. .the Reward, of 
Verities are possess’d By lum that sinks the Man to tai ,e 
the Beast. 1779 Minor No. iS, To sink the lower 01 ritrs 
of men far beneath that station tu uhit h by natuie they art 
entitled. 1781 Burns Stanzas Prosp, Death *5 Again I 
might, .exalt the brute and sink the nun. 

c. To reduce to, lose in, something lower. 

*75* Johnson Rambler No, 103 T 9'lbe iiM.ev.ity of doing 
something, and the fear of undertakiiu iiiuili, sinks the 
historian to a genealogist. rySt Cowi-kr Table T. 415 When 
a country. .In prostitution sinks the sense* of shame. 



Encycl.Brii. II, 378/2 Sinking a How, icdui ing it . fun r. 

b. To cause (a person, the mind, spirits, etc . , 
to become dejected or depressed, 

1630-50 Bkahiord Hist. Plymouth Plantation (Mas . 
Ilist. hoc.) 208 It is a marvell u did not windy divorna^- 
and sinck them. 1665 Runyan Holy Citie r,, 
the Walls of the Canaanites.. did even rink the Hr.ms.if 
‘hose that beheld them. 17x9 I)b Fdk Crusoe 1. {GMlwj 17/ 
Hie Thoughts of this sometimes sunk my very Stud within 
me -, *73? SiiMnioMB Ode to I l, alt It 32 Nor growing « arc . 
could sink my cheerful nilmk *782 Miss Berest y < tint 
iv. 11, Ihate a solo J it sinks, it dt.pi esses me intolerably. 

o. To icduce, weaken, or exhaust the strength 
of (a person). Now rare. 

a 17x5 Burnet Own Time m. (*724) I. 3.-3 AH the « thin. , 
together with a load of age . . , sunk Duke Lauderdale s» that 
he died. *j®» ■Med. Comm. 1. j* Bleeding sunk the patient 
much. *8*8 Hknnf.n Trine. Milit. Surg. (iSjoj 2*7 Re- 
peated and copious venous bleedings now came on, which 
rapidly sunk the patient. 

24, To reduce in amount, value, or iff Ice. 

<• Evei.yn Diary 3 i Oct. 164c, We invited all.. to a 
ofnl’ 5 ur e *“hent wine considerably. *7*7 

Pope & Gay What fussed in London Swift’s Wks. 17,1 V 1. 
bemg by our greatest Dealers in Stocks thought only 


r. * 328 who would hay* sank his own market. Iw te lling 
his customers there would be plenty the next day ? * 


been a complete stak-pocket, that’s the troth of it 
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b. To drop or lower (the voice) in speaking; 
to render less audible. 

x8ai Scott Kenilvu. xxvi, He. sunk what he had to say 
in a whisper. 1882 Besant Revolt of Man vi. (1883) 140 
She sank her voice, although they were not within earshot 
of any one. 1889 Conan Doyle Micah Claike 261 ‘It was 
in this way,’ he went on, sinking his voice. 

26 . a. To abandon or cease to use ; to give up; 
to allow to be merged in something else. 

*703 Addison Italy 23 He took upon him the Title of 
Duke of Suffolk, which had been sunk in the Family. 1776 
Sir J. Reynolds Disc* vii. (1876) 407 [It] must.. disqualify 
him for the piactical part of his profession and make him 
sink the perfoimer in the critic. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias 111. 
vii, I . . have not sunk the lover in the husband. 1840 Mar- 
ryat Poor Jack iii, She sunk her assumed rank. 1834 
Thackeray Wolves <$• the Lamb (1899) 11 When I come into 
the property I shall sink the name of Miliiken. 

b. To avoid mentioning or alluding to (a per- 
son or matter) ; to pass over in silence ; spec, in 
Piquet (see quot. 1885). Also const, upon the 
person or persons spoken to. 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones vi. xi, Mr. All worthy, .. out of 
modesty, sunk everything that related particularly to him. 
self. 177a Johnson ill Boswell si Mai., He sunk upon us 
that he was married ; else we should have shewn his lady 
moio civilities. *809 Malkin Gil Bias vni. iii. p 10, 1 dined 
at a cheap ordinary, and sunk the secretary upon my mess- 
mates. 1849 Robertson Serin. Ser. 1. xiv. (1866) 240 A 
certain courtly willingness to sink obnoxious truths, i860 
Wiiyte Melville Mkt. Harb. (1861) 43 Too small to be 
put in training, he had fallen into the hands of a steeple- 
chasing horse-dealei , who sank his pedigree. 1885 Encycl. 
Brit. XIX. 1x6/1 Experienced players not unfrequently 
omit to call some small score . . in order intentionally to mis- 
lead you. This manoeuvie (called sinking a score) is espe- 
cially resorted to [etc.]. 

Comb. 1887 T. A. Trollope What I remember 1 . 301 He, 
as well as I, utterly scouted the stupid sink-the-shop rule of 
conversation. 

C. To suppress in pronouncing. 

174a Pope Dune. iv. 221 To sound or sink in cano, O or A. 
1760-1 Gray Eng. Metre Wks. 1884 I. 328 To sink the 
vowel and abridge it, as was usual, according to the neces- 
sity of their versification. 

d. To deduct (the offal) when reckoning the 
weight of a carcase. 

1798 Monthly Mag-. Apr. 307 Mutton from 3s. 61 . to 42. 
per stone of 8 lb. sinking the offal. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. 
Farm II. 470 A calf, - weighs from 10 to xi stones imperial, 
sinking the offal, as it is called in London. 1895 Times 
28 Tan. 13/2 This custom of ‘sinking the offal ’ is very old, 
and originated in the days when this part of the beast pos- 
sessed comparatively little value. 

ellipt, 1801 Farmer's Mag. Nov. 481 Lean cattle.., if 
they had been killed immediately, would have come to 10s. 
per stone (of 14 lib.) sink. 

e. To set aside ; to leave out of consideration. 
i860 F. W. Robinson Grandmother's Money vi. i, He was 

sinking self so much, and struggling so hard towards one 
noble action,, .that [etc.]. 1884 Z/iool Mercury 18 Feb. 

5/2 A happy knack of sinking individual opinion. x888 
Times (weekly ed.) 17 Feb. s/x Sinking minor differences, 
all paities ought to unite [etc.]. 

26 . To make away with ; to appropriate (money, 
etc.) for one’s own use. Also spec . (quot. 1819). 

17x3 Addison Trial ofCt. Tariff vlkz. 1722 IV. 324 That 
the said Count had either sunk or mis-laid several books, 
papers, and receipts. 1727 Boyer Diet. Royal 11. s.v.. To 
sink or keep part of a Sum of Mony. 1760 C. Johnston 
Chrysal (1822) I, 32 By sinking the greatest part of her 
fortune to my own use. 1819 J. H. Vaux Mem. II. 57 , 1 
took up . . the broaches, and immediately ' sunk 1 a very hand- 
some one. .in my coat-sleeve. 

27 . To pay up or wipe out (a debt, etc.). 

1727 Boyer Diet. Royal 11. s.v., To sink a Fund, iteindre, 
supprimer, amortirun Fond. 1740 W. Douglass Disc. Curr. 
Brit. Plant. A mtr. x6 Their Bills became of less Value than 
those of New-York; but being yearly in good Faith, sunk, 
they became equal. 1787 Jefferson Writ.. (1859) II. 102 
That impost will suffice to.. sink the principal in a very 
few years. 1893 Daily News 18 Apr. 3/1 This windfall 
should properly go to sink the unfunded debt. 

28 . = Invest v. 9. 

1727 Boyer Diet. Royal 11. s.v., In . . Annuities, the Capital 
is sunk for the Lender. 1789 Brand Newcastle 11 . 197 The 
revenue of the Corporation.. including the sums that had 
been sunk with them for lives. 1797 Burke Reg. Peace iii. 
(1892) 243 The Grand Junction Company,.. having sunk 
half a million... applied to your House, for peimission to 
subscribe half as much more. 1831 Society 1 . 139 It is in 
my power to add to my own income by sinking my small 
principal. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. 1. vi. § t (1876) 57 Capital 
sunk (as the expression is) in permanent improvements of 
land. 1866 Rogers Agric. # Prices L xxun. 672 To these 
we must add the capital sunk in the mills. 

29 . To invest or spend unprofitably ; to lose 
(money) in unfortunate investment, war, etc. 

*777 J- Reed in Sparks Corr, Amer. Rev. (1853) I. 388, 

I found that in two or three years I should probably sink 
my little fortune. 1780 J. Howard Prisons Eng. # W. 263 
There is an account of several.. bequests to prisoners. 
Whether they be now totally sunk,..! cannot say. x8x8 
Scott Ilrt. Midi, xxxv, Some stock sunk in the South-Sea 
funds. 1847 De Quinccy Sp. Mil. Nun Wks. 1833 III. 16 
The unknown amounts of cash, that had been sunk in that 
unhappy speculation | 1873 Yeats Growth Comm. 310 The 
enormous sums sunk in war. 

Sinkable (si-rjkab’l), a. [f. Sink v. + -able.] 
Capable of being sunk. 

Cf. non-sinkable, of a life-boat, in recent use. 

1863 Times si Mar. 8/5 The most seaworthy vessel is but 
too likely to be the most sinkable. 
jjt vn'lra. ffe (si'gkedg). [f. SINK V, + -AGE.] The 


act of sinking ; subsidence ; an instance of this. 
Also, that which sinks or has sunk. 

1883 Harper's Mag. J an. 174/1 When they lean sideways, 
they admit the mouldeiing pile beneath, and own to the 
sinkage. 2889 Welch Text 23 k. Naval Archil, i. xr The 
sinkage due to putting weights of moderate amount into 
the ship. 1891 Pall Mall G. 23 Oct. 5/1 The buoyancy of 
the timber in resisting sinkage when butted against. 
SirLkanter, var, Sincanter Obs. Sinkapaee, 
var. Cinquepaoe Obs. Sinke, obs. f. Cinque. 
Sinkefoile, -foyle, obs. ff. Cinquefoil. 
Sinker (siqjkai). Also 6 synkker, 7 syn-, 
6-7 sincker ; 6-7 sinkar (6 Sc. sincar). [f. Sink 
v. + -er I. Cf. G. sinker (spec, in mining).] 

I. 1. One who engraves figures or designs on 
dies. Chiefly Sc. (Cf. die-sinker s.v. Die sbf 8 .) 

1326 Sc. Acts, Jos, V (18x4) II. 317/1 pe sayaris fe, and 
be sy[n]kaiis of be Irnis fee. 1582 Reg. Privy Council 
Scot. III. 481 The general!, maister cunyeoure, warden, 
sincar and assayer. 1603 Ibid. VII. 27 The Lords.. com- 
mands Thomas Foulis, sinkar of His Majesties irones, to 
mak ane new greit scale. 1636 in Grose Antiq. Rep. (x8oS) 
II. 411 The offices of under-engraver and sinker of our saide 
stamps. 1674 in Dallas Stiles (1697) no Constituting the 
said T. W. Graver and Sinker of his Majesties said Mint. 

2. One who sinks a pit-shaft, well, or the like. 

1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1843) 22 Perhaps the Sincker, 

(or Labouier) has. .i2d. or X4d. a Day. 1710 Act g Anne 
c. 28 § 9 No Coal-Owner.. shall knowingly employ.. any 
Overman, .. Pitman, Sinker, Carriage-man [etc.]. x8x6W. 
Smith in Phillips Mem. (1844) 81 These stony nodules the 
sinkers have called rock, but no regular rock has yet been 
found. 1862 Smiles Lives Engineers III. 51 Kit Heppel, 
who was a sinker at the pit. 1897 Daily News 8 Mar. 3/1 
Fourteen sinkers, .were at work in the bottom of the Simp- 
son Shaft. 

3. One who causes (something) to sink. 

1632 Sherwood, A Sinker of poore people with exactions, 
opirtsseur. 1823 Byron Juan xu. lxxxix, Meantime, read 
all the national-aebt sinkers. 1867 Morning Star 23 Feb., 
Without Scialoja there is a chance for Ricasoli in swim- 
ming with the anti-clerical spring tides. The [ship-] sinker 
has been dropped. 

II. 4. f a. A weight for pressing cheese. Obs. 

1368 Wills Inv. N. C. (Surtees, 1833) 282, x ches fatts 

w‘ h ij° sinkers, ij«. 1396 Ibid. (x86o) 271, iij sinckers for to 
couer cheese. 

b. In a stocking-frame or knitting-machine, a 
jack-sinker or a lead-sinker. 

1779 in 6th Rep. Deputy Keeper Rec. App. 11. 164 A 
Machine for Knitting without the use of Jacks or Sinkers. 
1839 Ure Diet. Arts, etc. 652 Fig. 560, where both kinds of 
sinkers appear in section. 1875 Knight Diet. Mcch. 1237/2 
The sinkeis..are at the same time depressed, one after 
another, by the cam or slur above them. 

o. A weight attached to the chain or rope of a 
horse’s stall-collar. 

1842 J. Aiton Dornest. Econ. (1837) 231 Have also a ball 
of wood called a sinker, as a straw wisp and all such slovenly 
expedients are said to be dangetous. 1844 H. Stephens 
Bk. Farm 1 . 127 A leather stall-collar, having an iron-chain 
collar-shank to play through the ring.., with a turned 
wooden sinker at its end, to weigh it to the ground. 

6 . A weight of lead, stone, or other material for 
sinking a fishing-line or -net in the water. Cf. 
Sink-stone 2. 

1844 in W. H. Maxwell Sports ff A dv. Scotl, (1855) 323 The 
loops in the lower baulkare loaded with sinkers of stone. 1866 
Laing Prehist. Rem. Cailhn. 34 Such grooved stones have 
also been found in Denmark, where they are supposed to 
have been sinkers for fishing lines or nets. 1888 Goode 
Amer. Fishes 7 A large float and heavy sinker and a worm 
or minnow for bait. 

fig- 1849 Longf. Kavanagh xx, I perceive you fish with 
a heavy sinker ; down far down in the future. 

b. A weight of lead or other metal for sinking 
a sounding-line, buoy, or mine, in water. 

x88a Nakes Seamanship (ed. 6) 28 Rope supporting the 
sinker. 1892 Daily Nevus 29 July 6/6 It occupied about 
five minutes to haul in his sinker and compare the indica- 
tion of his tube with the scale. 

c. slang. A base coin ; also U.S. a dollar. 

1839 Slang Diet., Sinker, bad. money. 1864 Slang Diet., 

Sinkers, baa money— affording a man but little assistance in 
keeping afloat. 1900 FlynT Tramps 342 ‘ Give you a sinker 
(a dollar),’ I said. 

6 . A sink, cesspool, or drain. Now dial. 

1623 Cockeram 1, Lauairitte , a square stone in a Kitcbin, 
with a hole to auoid water, a sincker. 1847 Halliw., 
Sinker, a cesspool ; used in the neighbourhood of Spiisby. 
Line. 18 66 Brogden Prov. Lines., Sinker, a drain to curry 
off dirty water, etc. Ibid., The lat has run down the sinker- 
hole. 

7. attrib., as sinker-bar, -wheel (in a knitting- 
machine), sinker-bar, -rod (in boring apparatus). 

1834-6 Encycl. Metrop. (1845) VIII. 747/2 The lead sinkers 
. .being all fixed to one bar, called the *sinker bar. 1883 
Century Mag. July 330/1 The drilling tools consist of the 
‘bit 1 ,.. the sinker-bar resemffiing the auger stem, and the 
rope-socket. 2873 Knight Diet. Mech . 2441/2 Substitute, 

. .a short section of “sinker-rod having flanges to ream 
the hole and keep it straight. Ibid. 1237/1 The wings of 
the, .“sinker wheel, .press the yarn in between the needles. 
Hence Simkerless a,, having no sinker ( 5 ). 
x8ox W, 0 Stoddard in Arkansas Mite 31 Under that 
bank the sinkerless line carried.. its little green prisoner. 
1905 Westm. Gas. 25 Mar. 2/1 , 1 had but to bait my line and 
cast it, sinkerless, into the water. 

SinkfLeld, -foil(e, obs. ff. Cinquefoil. 
Sink-hole (srqkhonl). [f. Sink sb. + Hole jA] 

1. A hole or hollow into which foul matter runs 


j or is thrown ; + a sink, or a hole by which a sink 
I is emptied. Also fig. and in fig. contexts, 
j 1436 in Cockersand Ckartul. (Chetham) II. 1. 471 note , 
j Following the said strind to the Sinkehole, and fto’ Sinke- 
holl. .into the Black polles. 1548 Patten Exped. Scotl. 
1 D vij b, James of the synk hole (sauyng your reuerence) a 
frier, forsooth that wrote the Legeudauiie. 1376 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. 15s Wee satt at y» sterne,.. but now we 
haue no place allowed vs, no not scaisely next the pump, 
or the sinck-hole. a 1623 Fletcher Wife for Month v. 
ii, Thou wilt be bang'd as handsomly. as if thou wert 
Heir apparent To all the impious Suburbs, and the sink- 
holes. 1663 M. N. Med. Medicince 89 Instead of clearing 
the body of Scorbutick Humois, they drain the best Juices 
down through the common Sink-hole. 1687 A. Lovell tr. 
Thevenot's Trav. 1. 132 This passage, or rather sink-hole, as 
being very steep and shelving, . . goes sloaping down Seventy 
six Foot. 1830 Gun. P. Thompson Excrc. (1842) 1 . 259 The 
law is to be made a sink-hole for the storing-up of old abuses. 
1847- in dialect use (Yks., Line., Derby, War w., Oxl). 

attrib. 1893 Rye E. Angl. Gloss. xg6 Sink-hole Thief, a 
despicable small thief, capable of creeping through a sink- 
hole (Arderon). 

2. A bole, cavern, or funnel-shaped cavity made 
in the earth by the action of water on the soil, 
rock, or undetlying strata, and frequently forming 

■ the course of an underground stream ; a swallow- 
hole. Chiefly U.S. 

2792 W. Bartram Carolina 174 The vast grotto or bason 
of transparent waters, which is called by the traders a sink- 
hole, a singular kind of voi tex or conduit, to the subterranean 
receptacles of the waters. 1812 Bracicenridce Views of 
Louisiana (1814) 106 The number of funnels, or sinkholes, 
formed by the washing of the earth into fissures of the 
limestone rock. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge xx. (1863) 
330 As for those sink-holes, or caverns in the lock, I can 
compare them, from their sinuosities, to nothing more aptly 
than the human ear._ 1 889 G. F. Wrioiit Ice Age N. Amer. 
129 What aie called sink-holes, frequent in limestone regions, 
where a gieat amount of material below the surface is re- 
moved in solution. 

3. U.S. a. A soft place in a marsh, remaining 
unfrozen in winter, b. An unprofitable under- 
taking which is carried on in spite of losses. 

1893 Funk's Stand. Diet. 

S inking 1 (si'qkiq), vbl. sb. [f. SINK v. + -ING I. 
Cf. Fris. sinking , Du. zinking, Gr. sinkung .] 

1. The action of the vb. in intransitive senses : 

a. Denoting an actual downward movement. 

c 1440 Promp. Para. 78/1 Cynkynge, dimersio, submcrcio. 
a 1300 in Bernard, de cura ret fain. (E. E. T. S.) 33 pe 
barge of bariona [sail] bowne to the senkyne. 1365 Cooper 
Thesaurus, Sedimetttum, a sinkyng downe to the botome. 
X590 Shaks. Com. Err . 1. i. 78 The Sailors.. left the ship 
then sinking ripe to vs. 1630 in Binnell Descr. Thames 
(1758) 74 No Trinck shall stand to fish . .at the rising or sink- 
ing of any Mother-Fishes. 1662 Gerbier Principles 19 To 
prevent the sinking and bending of their Walls. 1765 Foo re 
Commissary it. Wks. 1799 II. 22 One, two, three, ha. There 
are risings and sinkings [of the body in dancing] ! 1799 
Med. Jrnl. II. 460 The alternate swelling and sinking of 
the brain, during inspiration and expiration. 1837 P. Kunil 
j Sot. Lex. 348 The sinking of the one knob and the swim- 
ming of the other. 1890 Q. Jrnl. Geol. Soc. XLVI. 1. 34 
The numerous deep crevasses, sinkings in and landslips. 
1893 Outing XXVII. 203/r Bend the knees quickly and fall 
soft— a sinking down is better for the flesh than a down- 
right tumble. 

b. In various^, or transf. uses. 

1717-8 Hearne Collect. (O. H. S.) VI. 126 This sinking of 
the value of Money creates abundance of Murmuring. 1727 
Pope (title), Peri Bathous : or, Martinus Scriblerus his 
Treatise of the Art of Sinking in Poetry. 174071 Richard- 
son Pamela (1824) I. xx These are wonderful sinkings from 
purpose, a 1831 Moir Poems (1852) II. 11 In his soarings 
he was Heavenly, In hi s sinkings he was man. 1897 Daily 
News 18 June 4/3 The sinking of the prices paid in the 
London markets. 

o. A lowering or drooping of the spirits, etc. 

1663 Spencer Prodigies (1665) 326 Those horrors and sink- 
ing of spirit in bad men. 1829 Scoxt in Croker Papers 
30 Jan., Johnson, however indulgent to his own sinkings of 
the spirits, 1831 Jerrold St. Giles xvi. x68 St. Giles, with 
a sinking of the heart, passed on. 1888 Times (weekly ed.) 
23 Jan, 13/2, 1 felt a sinking at my heart, lest.. I should 
find myself unable to go any further. 

d. Decline or diminution of vital power. 

1730 Bailey (fol.), Arythmos, a Sinking and Failure of 
the Pulse, so as it can be no longer felt, a 1776 James 
Dissert. Fevers (1778) 125 That kind of sensation which 
patients describe by a sinking. 2813 J. Thomson Led. 
hiflaut. 169 We may t by too free a detraction of blood, 
produce a sudden sinking of the powers of life. 1843 R. J. 
Graves Syst, Clin . Med. tx. xox Coldness of the extremities 
and sinking of the pulse. 1899 Allbutt's Syst, Med. VIII, 
146 In this form of neurasthenia, pains, sinkings and acidities 
of the stomach are frequent, 

2. The action of the vb, in transitive senses. 
Sinking and drawing, a method of angling, in which the 

hook is allowed to sink and then gently drawn up again. 
Also called the ‘ sink-and-draw 1 style, principle, etc. 

1605 Camden Rem., Epitaphs (1623) 322 His conquering 
of Cyprus, the sinking of the great Galleasse of the Sara- 
cens. 1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc ., Printing xv, p 1 When 
I come to the sinking and justifying of Matrices. 2703 J. 
Blair in W. S. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. I. 150 
Some proposing the cancelling of the said Aspersions, other, 
the sinking of the whole paper. 1836 ' Stonehenge ’ Brit. 
Rur. Sports 1. v. iii. 251/2 Chub-Fishing.. .Sinking and 
drawing is therefore practised, because by this mode the 
line is not so likely to be entangled, 1890 W. J. Gordon 
Foundry 223 Though rotary pi esses at ^7,000 apiece re- 
quire a somewhat alarming sinking of capital. 

b. The process or act of boring or excavating 


SINKING-. 

downwards in search of coal, etc. ; the pit or shaft 
thus formed. 

1708 J.C. Cornel. Collier (1845) xi The Eatth, Minerals 
and Water, that may he met with in our way of Sinking. 
1802 Playfair Illustr . Huttonian Th. 294 The sinking of 
perpendicular shafts. 1839 Murchison Silurian Syst.x. u. 
22, I.. teamed that sinkings in searcli of coal had been 
prosecuted . in the district. 1890 ‘ R. Boldrewood ’ Miners 
Right (1899! 16/2 Our party consists of four, which is. much 
the most common number, particularly where the sinking 
is deepish. 

3 . A depression, or the amount of this ; a recess 
or worked hollow. 

17x2 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 27 Niches cut 
for Figures, and two Sinkings foi Shells and Buffets of 
Water. Ibid. 137 The Depth or Sinking you would give 
the Bowling-green. 1797 T. Holcroft tr. Stolberfs Trav. 
II. xxxviii. 27 The sinking under the stage is of a great 
depth. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 615 A beech 
mould is next made., of the profile of the intended cornice, 

. .with the quirks, or small sinkings, of brass or copper. 
1863 Archaeol. Cant. V. 16 One piece with chamfered sink- 
ings, probably a piece of Norman moulding. 1879 Cassell's 
Techs. Ediic, (1894) III. 176/2 A dovetail sinking is cut 
on the upper surface of the stones at the ends. 

Si nMng, ppl. a. [f. Sink v. + -ino 2.] 
fl. a. Of ground: Soft, yielding. A 
sand, a quicksand. Obs. rare. 

1535 Stewart Cron, Scot, III. 148 Thair schippis, .drevin 
vpoun the land, Quhair tha war ebbil on ane sinkand sand. 
1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, in. ii. 97 The splitting Rockes 
cowi'd in the sinking sands. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Slough, 

. , a deep, sinking, mudy place. 

+ b. Of paper : Allowing ink io spread. Obs. 

1585 Higins tr. Juntas' Nomettcl. 5/2 Papier qui passe, 
blotting or sinking paper. 1638 Junius Paint, Ancients 
373 A writer purposing to write well,,. doth sometimes 
come short of his intent, if he meeteth with sinking and 
blotting paper. 1665 Gurnall Chr. in Arm, (1669) 393/2 
By thy religious duties thou settest a fair copie, 0 do 
not write it in sinking paper. 177a Genii, Mag. XLII. 192 
Will any paper match him?— Yes, throughout He's a true 
Sinking Paper , past all doubt. 1799 G Smith Laboratory 
II. 83. You must take a paper that will bear ink very well 
for this use, for a sinking paper will separate with the wet, 
and spoil all. 

2 . That sinks, in senses of the intransitive verb. 
1676 Dryden Aurengz, 1. i, As Seas and Winds to sinking 
Mariners. 1725 Pome Odyss. xm. 05 At once they bend, . . 
And leave the sinking hills, and less’ning shores. 2746 
Hervey Mcdit. (x8r8) 35 Her bands.. sometimes stay the 
sinking head on her gentle arms. 1817 Shelley Rev. [slant 
1. 179 Like a great ship in the sun’s sinking sphere Beheld 
afar at sea. 1863 Ld. Lytton Ring of Amasis 1. 1, ix. 
He is within but a few arm-lengths of the sinking child. 
1897 Watts-Dunton Aylwin 1. in, I can see the rim of the 
sinking sun burning fiery red low down between the trees. 
Jxg.vjok Prior Celia to Daman 88 Another Nymph with 
fatal Pow’r may rise To damp the sinking Beams of Celia’s 
Eyes, 1740 Wesley 'Jesus, the all-restoring Word 1 ii, 
Quicken my soul, . , My sinking footsteps stay. 

b. Lapsing into ruin or decay 3 failing, losing : 
declining, decadent. 

*693 Bowles in Dryden Juvenal v. (1697) 103 No Man 
expects.. what Piso us'd to send, To raise, or to support a 
sinking Friend. 1703 Rowe Ulysses 111. i, Save the sinking 
Houseof thy Ulysses. 1781 Gibbon Decl, <j- F. (17B7) III, 
67 Amidst the misfortunes and terrois of a sinking nation. 
1818 Scott Br. Lam, ii, In the civil war of 1689, he had 
espoused the sinking side. iBai Shelley Hellas 439 Live 1 
oh live 1 outlive Me and this sinking empire. 

c. Of the heart, spirits, health, etc. : Drooping, 
flagging. 

*820 Scott Monast. xxi, The hope of which issue has 
cheered the sinking heart of many a duellist. x86a Stanley 
Jew. Ch. (1877) I. xvii. 323 Their appearance.. roused.. the 
sinking spirit of the army. 1879 Froude Caesar xiv. 212 
[They] cowered in their tents with sinking hearts,.. and 
composed last messages for their friends. 

8. Special uses : sinking-chain, part of the ap- 
paratus of a pit-shaft boring-rod ; sinking-fire, 
heart burn, -jar (see quots.) ; fsinking-lead, a 
sounding-lead ; sinking stage (see quot). 

l8 39 Ure Diet. Arts 094 The beam centered at e, having an 
arc-head and martingale Sinking-chain. *88x Raymond Min- 
mg Gloss., *Sinkmg-Jire, a forge in which wrought-iron scrap 
or refined pig-iron is partially melted or welded together by 
means ot a charcoal-fire and a blast. 1822-7 Good Study 
Med. 1. 163 Cardialgict. .syncoptica, ’’Sinking heart-burn, 
l he pam or uneasiness extending to the pit of the stomach ; 
wnb . . fail ure of strength, and great tendency to faint. 1837 
Penny Cycl. IX. 24/ 2 After due agitation of the wash three 
samples should be taken by the dipping cylinder, or Vrak- 
ing-iar. 1648 Hexham ii, Ecu Zinch-loot, a *Sinking-lead 


and called the "sinking stage!' ~ by SUUabk ”***»*• 

Sinking fund. [See Sink v . 27 and Fund 
jo. 4 a.] A- fond formed by periodically setting 
aside revenue to accumulate at interest, usually for 
the purpose of reducing the principal of a national, 
municipal, or company’s debt. 

Bl5t5sh Government 
- I7 n alKl , l8 75 £ or reducing the National Debt. In 
Fund’ 3 Ge ° rgel<r7l6)C ' 7ltfe * rraed ‘ a General Yearly 

*7 a 4 Land, Gas. No. 6232/1 It must be a. .great Satisfac- 
tion , . to see the sinking Fund improved. 1765 Blackston°e 
? he surplu . ss . es - we usually denominated the 
sinking fund, because originally destined to sink and lower 
the national debt iS^Iyron Juan xvt. xcix. The S°n£ 
mg Funds unfathomable sea, .leaves The debt unsunk 
yet sinks all it receives. 186a Anstbd Channel Isl. iy. 573 
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No special sinking fund exists ; hut the general revenue is 
in excess of the expenditure. 

atirib. 2846 Daily News 21 Jan. 3/5 A loan of 18,840,000 
florins is to be laised by the .sinking-fund commission. 1906 
IVeslm. Gan, 30 Apr. 9/1 A 1 coloration of Sinking Fund 
purchases. 

Sink porB -. see Cinque Pouts. 

Si'xiksinan. [f. Sink ».] = Sinker 3. 

1887 P. M/Neii.l Blawearie 46 Foul air, completely ex. 
tinguishing. .the lights of the sinksmen. 

Sink-stone (si*ijksld>m). Also sink Stone, [f. 
Sink sb. 1 or v. + Stone sb.\ 

1 . dial. A stone basin or sink, having a pipe 
attached for the escape of water ; a hollowed 
stone with an opening leading to a drain. 


the wet, X828 Carr Craven Gloss., tunic-stone, an excav- 
ated stone, with a small grate, to receive the off-scourings 
of a kitchen. 1877- in dial, glossaries (Lane., Yks., Line.). 

2 . A stone sinker ior submerging a fishing-line 
or -net in. watev. 

186s Lubbock Preh, Times 76 Many of them were used 
as sinkstones for nets. 1872 Evans Am. Stone / mplcnicnis 
2x2 Sink-stones are by no means rare in Ireland, and con- 
tinue in use to the present day. 

Sinky (sbnki), a. rare, [f. Sink to. +-y.] 
Of sand or soil : Yielding ; - Sinking ppl. a. 1 a. 

1827 Steuart Planter's G. (1828) 249 If the forced-up 
surface also of the pit be too soft and sinky. 1895 * G. 
Setoun ' Sunshine Haar vii. 145 It was a heavy enough 
walk over the * sinky ’ sand even in the best of weather. 

Sinless (si*nles), a. Forms : 1-2 synleas, 4 
sinlos, 7- sinless ; a syrmeleas, 4-5 -les, 0 
-lease ; 3 slnnolees, 7 -lesae ; 4 senne-, aunno- 
les. [f, Sin sb.+ -less. Cf. OS. suudilds, QHG. 
suntilh (MIIG. sundelbs , G. sundeulos), ON. and 
Icel. syndalams (Sw. syndalos, Da. syndelos).’] 
Free from, devoid of, without sin. Also const, of. 

C897 K. /Elfred Gregorys Past C. liv. 423 Swa hi3 
eac swifie oft synleas yfel fceSoht 8mm godum. c xooo Ags. 
Gasp. John vili. 7 Hwylc eo wer si synleas [Hatton synnelcas], 
wurpe aerest stan on hi. 111023 Wulvstan Horn. xxiv. tat 
Crist (jrowade for us synleas. t xaoo Ormin 11020 So|> 
mann, all bweorrt utsinnelms Off both? & off sawle. a 1300 
Cursor M. 913 0 man sinks Jian mad i )je. 2362 Langl. 
P. PI. A. vii. 2x7 Miht I sunneles don os Jiou seist? 233a 
More Confui. Tindale Wks. 525/2 He..beyng synnelcsse 
hymselfe, payncfullye payed for oures. a 2639 W. Whate- 
ley Prototypes 1. iv. (1640) 33 Such a Law, as was given to 
a sinnelesse and immortail creature. 2672 Milton P . R. 
iv. 425 In calm and sinless peace. 1680 in Howell State 
Trials (18x6) VII, 2170 Sir Thomas was ns sinless of it Ithe 
plot] as the child that was unborn. 27. . Ramsay Lady 
Somervilles Songs thy sinless faults forgive. 

ev 11 me. .A si 


2738 Wesley Ps. vi. vi, Make 
belr- " ~ ' " 


... ......... ... .. sinless Saint 

low. *823 Shelley Q. Mab l 22 Hath then the gloomy 
Power.. Seised on her sinless soul? 2877 R- Condkr 
Basis Faith ij. 66 To pronounce any human being sinless is 
to pass a positive judgment carrying immense consequences. 

Hence Si'ulessly adv. 

1696 Loiumer. Rem. Goodwin’s Disc. vii. 69 To be always 
Sinlesly Holy in Heart and Life. 2832 Black ui. Mag. 
XXIX. 2go The image of virgin growing up sinlessly to 
womanhood. 2867 Coutemp. Rev. IV. 474 A sinlessly holy 
co-iedeemer. 

Sinlessness (si-nlesnes). [f. prec.+-nEss.] 
The quality or state of being sinless ; freedom 
from sin, innocence. 

1662 Boyle Motives Lave 0/ God Wks. 1772 I. 287 The 
smlessness af whose condition will keep them [etc.]. 1849 
C. S. Bird Mariolatry 32 The original sinlessness of Mary 
is at length fully developed., 2862 F. Hall Hindu Philos. 
Syst. 127 When man was in a state of sinlessness. 2880 

Ouida’ Moths II. v. 126 A sullen reverence for her«.bin- 
lessuess and her honour. 

Sinn, obs. f. Sin s 6 . ; Sc. var. Sun. 

Si nnakle, a* rare, [f. Sin v. + -abi.e.J 
Capable of sinning. Hence Si'nnableness. 

2662 Gurn all Chr. in Arm. vn . (1669) aoi/2 Though they 
never sinned, yeL they are sinnable. 2863 tr. Rlvillds Man. 
Kelig. hutruct. 205 If our nature was not sinnable. Ibid. 
202 Original sin*. is not sinfuine&s hut sitinahlcness. 

Sinner (si'nai), sb. Forms : a. 4 sin-, synaer, 
zeneijore, sirmier, 5 synnyer. /3. 4 synnere, 
4-7 synner, 4- einner. y. 4 synnour, 4-5 
(0 A.) synnar, 5 Sc. synar, 6 Sc. sinnar. [f. 
Sin v . Cf. OFris. sondere, MDu. sondaer (Du. 
zondaar), MLG. sunder, OHG. suntari (MIIG. 
sund&re, G. siinder). ON, and Icel. syndari (Sw. 
syndare, Da. synderjJ] 

1 . One who sins; a transgressor against the 
divine law. 

™ ?fh x \P rose . Psalleri, 1 Blesced be j?e man, but, .stode 
1 \ ou 3 t , ln b« waie of sinjeres. Ibid. i. 6 be sinmers. 2340 
Ayenb. 33 SleuJje and uoryetinge blende^ be zenewr^. 

“* & * “ »U 

mste men, but synners, c 1440 Alph. Tales 470 A riche 
man , . bat was a synner of his bodie. 2500 Fisher Funeral 
Berm. C less Richmond Wks. {1876) 298 It perceth rny 
stomacke to se the rest & ease that synners often haue. 
1579 ln W. Fulke Ileskms Pari. 31 Contrition maketh a 
““ (? ore ®fnner. 2652 Hobbes LevicUh. in. xxxviU, 248 
oatvation of a sinner, supposelh a precedent Redemption. 
x 7 l z „ m<i Kwenge 1. 1, Sinners shall.. bid the light adieu. 
1784 Cowper Task in. 96 Now.. they are safe, sinners of 
either sex. x8ao Shelley Witch All. Ixxvi, Both, like 


SINNING-. 

sinners caught, Blushed. 2882 Bksant & Rice CAapl. of 
Fleet I. 179 Sir Miles enjoyed the lamentations of .1 Minur 
the morning aftei a debauch^ 

Jig. 2620 Shaks. Temp, l ii. 101 lake one Who.. Made 
suui a synner of his memou'e To 1 icilile his ovvne lie. 

Comb. 1797 T. Park Sena. 7s She ponders, o'er hei foltir, 
past, And, siiniei-like, repents at last. 

■y. <21400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. ssiii. Okie 
Adames sone, pc ftirste synnour [>vwr sauour). c 1400 . Ipol. 
Lott. 37 )>us was Crist caltid a syntiar and hlasfrmrr. >567 
Gtuie 4 Godlie It. (h.T.S.) tao Sinnaris hes thy (Visit mb* 
ResLstit crucllic. 

b. spec. An unchaste woman. 

14. . Norn, in Wr.-Wulcker 693 lice font until »•, .1 '.innm 
1630 II. Johnson's Kingd. Com/mu, 144 'I he Hnv.mts, 
Pages, Laequies, and Julies ,h joyc (I’mikes m pk.is.int 
sinners) which follow the Court. *688 IU'nvam Jerusalem 
Sinner saved (»88f>) 41 They knew that she [the woiu.in nf 
Samaria] was a town sinner, an adulteress. 

Q. ln phrase as / am a sinner. 

268a N. O. Roi/etiu’s Butrin iv. j8i| As I am a sinner, My 
eager stomach crokes, ami calls for Dinner 1 ? *800 Shi l lly 
Verses on a Cat i, As I am a sinner. It waits for some 
dinner, 1844 Thackeray Con Mb. to Punch Wks. >900 VI. 
59 My acquaintance.. was in the boat with fifteen trunks, 
as I am a sinner. 

2 . In trivial use : A reprobate, rogue ; an offender 
against some rule or custom. 

2809 Malkin Gil Bias 111. x, A thousand broad hints., 
seasoned exactly to the taste of these old sinners. 1851 
Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, xxx. 2 p The smoky old sitmtr 
chuckled with delight at the remembrance of his udvciitmc, 
1872 Freeman Norm. Conq. IV. xxii. 5 j The original siunrjs 
Of the Herefordshire border.. wcie still lotds of English soil. 
Ilcnce Stumer v. (with it), to act as a .s inner. 
273S Porii Ep. Lady 15 Wltelhei the Chaimei .shiner it, 
or saint it, If Folly grow romantic, I must paint it. 1880 
A. I. Ritcuu - . Ch. Batdred aO He sainted it and siimeml it. 
t Si imeress. Obs. rare. [f. pree. + -khh.J 
A female sinner. 

*382 Wycuk I.ukc vii. 37 A womman synnercsse, that wa. 
in the cilee. Ibid. 39 She is a synnercsse. *647 Hlxham 1, 
A Sinneressc, sett sondaresie. 

Sinnership (si'nojjip). [f. Sinner sb. -r -khij’.J 
The condition of being a sinner, 
c 2750 J. Nli.son 7 ml. (1836) 60 Many.. told me to my 
face that I never knew the gos[tel lilierty, not what it was 
to enjoy the jioor sinnerslnp. 2828 Ben iiiam Church-of. 
lingfandtsm 17s Exists there any scale., by whhh the 
sinnership and the iniseraklencss of the Archhishop tan be 
measured? 2868 Browning Ring lik. III. 114 Which the 
more Tends to the reconciling u#, no saints To sinnership. 
2887 — Parleying s, F. Furtni xi, Show saintliness that’s 
simply innocent Of guessing sinnership exists to cure Alt 
tncood time 1 

Sirmes (in dicing) ; ace Sines. 

Sinnet (si-uet). Also 7 ainnett, ainnit, 8 9 
sinuate. Cf. Sennit. [A nautical term of ob- 
scure origin.] A kind of flat braided cordage 
formed by pleating together several strands of 
rope-yam, coarse hemp, grass, or other fibrous 
material. 

1622 Cotgr.. Trene, a threefold rope, cord, string, or 
twist, catted by Marrincis, a Sinnet. 2627 Cam, S.vmi 
Seaman's Gram. v. 25 Sinnet is a siring made of rope \.mn: 
commonly of two, foure, six, eight or nine sitings platted 
m three parts, which being beat flat they use to sarue iojws 
or Mats. 2706 E. Ward Wooden World Din. (1708) 38 If 
he have but Hands enough to Furl, Kief, and make Sin- 
nate. 2840 R, H. Dana Bef. Mast xxvi, The hoy -.. . laid up 
grass into sinnet for the men. 2847 II. Mm.mii.i- Onuti 
Ixxiv, A roll of grass sinnalc (of the kind which sailor . «w 
into the frame of their tarpaulins). 2880 J. S. Coon k Petal 
Lands I. x. 105 They stand about six feet high, the gable j 
being filled in with sinnet. 

attrib.m id Comb. 2856 KAMtArct. ha pi. II. x. tor Our 
suinct-laid twine would not stand the powerful struggle . of 
the beast. 2894 B. Thomson South Sea Var, is x, A matt 
may make many signs by jerking a sinnet cord which an- 
other holds. 

Sinnet, variant of Sennet. 

Sinning (si'niq), vbl. sb. B’orms : a. 1 ayng- 
ung; 3 eineginge, siniging (4 -y»g), auneg- 
unge, -yngo, -ing; 4 senojyngo. P. 5 cymi-, 
syuuynge, 6 synnyng, 7- sinning, [f. Sin ?». t 
-1N0 L] The action of the verb in various stii^c,. 
a. c *000 Ags, Horn. (Assmann) 149 Us is swiSe Jx-atle to 
efstanne, . . (wet we. .iS.cre syngunge xeswicon. c 2x00 Bat- 
taty 193 No mod 0u ne cune. . Oc* swic of sineginge. * 22*5 
Auer. A. 53 Lo liu holt writ. ,telle5 liu sunegunge tugon. 
c *3^5. ohoreham i, , 669 Ine wjl of senejynge. <22400 in 
Heinf sA n hw CIV. 307 God is more greuet of )>at de- 
fendyng pen of be furste simgyng. 

P. C2440 Promp. Pam. 78/2 Cynnynge, peccamen. 2493 
Communyiacyon (W. deW. 1535) A iij.Thou purposed.. To 
bet my people in synnynge. 15*6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. tie W. 
1531) 227 Not onciy for ones. twyse, or seuen tymes syn- 
D Y I ?6,- 1 ° 11 Bible Ecclus. xviii. 27 In the day of sinning he 
will beware of offence. 2667 Miltiv P, /,. vt, 661 Spirits 
of purest light,, .now gross by shilling grown. 1729 Dk 
^ j* C™ 30 * it- (Globe) 429 The Blessing of God does not 
ordinarily follow a presumptuous Sinning against his Com- 
mand. 2818 Byron Juan t. vii, The regularity of my design 
F orbidsal] wandering astheworstof sinning. 2842 Browning 
Pippa lasses Poems (1905) 271 To think She would sue- 
cee j) >n her absurd attempt, And fascinate by sinning. 

ait rib. 2643 Tsap£ Cojnm. Gert+ vi, 17 God will not alw&y 
serve men ior a_ sinning-stock. 2673 R. Head Canting 
Acaa* wnnmg-house n^ar Whmtones-Parku 

Si'immg, ///. a. [f. Sin w.+-mu2.] That 
sins or commits transgressions. 

tfo9 Bible (Douay) Autos ix. 8 Bebdd the eyes of oar 
Lord upon the sinning kingdom. 2626 J. L**m Cent*. 
Sqr.sT.nu. 370 Tis not yond noble kinges intent to kill 



SINNIWQLY, 

his sinninge subiectes that repent. 1883 A ihetieeum 3 Sept. 
300/a The implacable wrath which he subsequently felt for 
the sinning guest at last melted. 

Hence Si'xmingly adv., Si'nningness. 

1647 Trapp Comm. 1 John iii. 9 Sinningly, so as to be 
transformed into sin’s image. 1674 J. BLrian] Harvest - 
Home 3. 3 Nor shall they offend Sinningly. 1863 tr. 
R Mile's Man.' Relie. Instruct. 201 The liability to sin 
may be called sinnablenessj the tendency, sinningness. 

Sinno’graphy. nonce-word. [f. Sin sb. ; see 
-<3Rapiiy.] (See quot.) 

_ 1654 W iiitlocic Zootomia 493 Sinnography (as I may tearm 
it), the description or consideration of the lcinds & differ* 
ences of Sin. 

t Sinnomon, obs. form of Cinnamon. 

x6og Armin Maids of More-cl. (1880) 108 Stuft with sweet 
sinnomon and cloues. 

Sinnon, Sinnowe : see Sinew sb. 
f Si*nny, a. Obs. rare. In 1 synnis, 5 synny. 
[f. Sin sb. + -y.] Sinful, wicked. 

eogo Lindisf. Got/. Matt. xix. 9 He syngias vel synnis 
biS. c 1475 Partmay 5218 Off his synny crime [he] lefte not 
more ne lesse. 

Sinny, Sc. variant of Sunny a. 

Sino- (si*ni>), combining form of Gr. SiVcu, L. 
Siam (see Sinajan a.) the Chinese, as in Si-no- 
gram, a Chinese written character; Sino-Ioger, 
= Sinologue; Sinolo-gioal a., ‘relating to the 
Chinese language or literature ’ (Webster Suppl. 
1879) ; Sinologist, Si'nologue, one versed in 
the Chinese language, or in the customs and 
history of China ; Sinology, the study of things 
Chinese (Imp. Diet. 1882) ; Sinophil a., fond of 
the Chinese. 

Sinologist and sinologue have been in common use from 
c 1880 and i860 respectively. 

1898 E. F. Evans Evol. Ethics viii. 318 *Sinograms, ideo. 
grams, and all hieroglyphics and picture-writing. 1857 Sat. 
Rev. 3 Jan. 12/2 One of the greatest living French *Sino- 
logers. 1838 Du Ponceau Chinese Syst. Writing Introd. 
26 Those ^.sinologists who consider ideas to he inseparably 
inherenl in the Chinese characters. 1884 Harpers Mag. 
Sept. 643/2 The Sinologist who read the scratches . . as 
Chinese ! 1836 Meadows Chinese 37s The metaphysical 
reader, even if no ^sinologue, will at once decide in favour 
of my version. 1880 Sat. Rev. No. 1306. 581 A gifted young 
sinologue who bids fair to introduce a new era in the study 
of Chinese. 1894 The Liberal 24 Nov. 50/1 The *SinophiI 
author of Primitive Civilization. 

Sinod, -al(l, Synode, obs. ff. Synod(al. Sin- 
odoches, obs. l. Synecdoche. Sinody, var. 
SYNODY Obs. 

Si n-o:ffering. [f. Sin sb. 6, prob. after G. 
siindopfer t used by Luther to render Heb. hattdth, 
f. hata' to sin.] In the older Jewish religion, an 
offering (of an animal for sacrifice) made as an 
atonement for sin. Also transf. 

See especially Lev. iv and vi. The distinction between 
sin-offering and trespass-offering has been the subject of 
much controversy. 

1335 Coverdale Lev. iv. 3 He shall brynge. .a yonge bul- 
locke . . for a synofferynge. *597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. lxxviii. 

§ 1 With what sinne-offering once euery yeere they recon- 
ciled. .the people vnto God. 1643 J. Caryl Expos. Job i. 
5-6 Of other Sacrifices, as the Sin-offering,.. there were 
parts . . reserved for the Priest. 1786 A. Maclean Chr. Com- 
miss. 1. (1846) 39 The sin-offering or sacrifice of expiation. 
1810 Scott Ivanhoe xxxvi, The death of a Jewess will be 
a sin-offering sufficient to atone for all the amorous indulg- 
ences of the Knights Templars. 1863 R. W. Dale Jew. 
Temp. xvii. (1877) 187 In the sin-offering the idea of atone- 
ment was supreme. 

Sinologer, etc. : see Sino- above. 

Sinon (sai'nan). Also 6-7 Syuon. [The name 
of the Greek who induced the Trojans to bring 
the wooden horse into Troy (Virgil ffLneid 11. 
57 sqq.).] One who misleads by false tales; a 
perfidious person ; a deceiver or betrayer. 

In Peele's Jests viii. Dyce reads she-Sinon for she-sitmow 
of tlie old editions. 

1381 J. Bell Haddon's Anszu. Osorins 483 b, You come 
to late gentle Synon with these fables and babies. xS9* 
?Kyd Soliman <$• Pers. 11. i. 93 Heere comes the Synon to 
my simple heart: He frame my selfe to his dissembling 
art. 1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 38 They decipher 
him for another Soloti, and the Synon of those times. 1638 
Sir T. Herbert Trnv. (ed. 2) 133 The Ambassador easily 
descryed him to be a Synon, sent meerly to betray his 
credulity. 1807 Collinson 7 'huanus 82 They are a com- 
pany of Sinons, who watch opportunities of enriching them- 
selves by the ruin of others. 1818 Scott Rob Roy iv, Osbaldi- 
stone inveighed . . against the arts of these modern Sinons. 
Hence Si’nonism. 

1864 Daily Telegr. 29 Oct., Another ‘ dodge ’—another 
Sinonism, if that phrase sounds more agreeably to classical 
ears — is conceived. 

tSinoper. Obs. Foims: 5 zinopre, 5-6 
aynopre, -pyr (6 Sc. -pir), 5-7 synoper (6 Sc. 
-peir), 6 syneper, synapour (.Sc. -par, -pir, 7 
-per), 6-8 sinoper (6 seno-) ; 6 oinaper, 7-8 
cinoper. [a. OF. sinopre (cf. Pg. sinoperd ), 
var. of sinople SiNOPLB. Some of the forms may 
be partly due to confusion with Cinnabar.] 

1 . A colour of some shade of red. Also atirib. 
1412-20 Lvdg. Citron. Troy n. 964 With knottis graue 
clene, Depeynt with azour, gold, zinopre, & grene. e 1450 
Merlin xxvii. 530 Lo hym ther that tnow sechest, with the 
shelde of synopre. 1513 Douglas ZEneid xn. Prol. 57 The 
syluer scalyt fyschis . . Wyth fynnis schynand brovn as 
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synopar. 1330 Lyndes ay Test. Pa/yngo 1x1 a Je. . sail knaw 
hir be hir moste heuinly hewis,— - Gold, Asure, Gowles, Pur- 
pour, and Synopeir. 1573 Art of Limming 3 To temper 
good Synapom , grind Synapour Take and Synapour topes 
ech by himselfe. 1688 Holme Amtowy 1. 13/2 Colouis 
derived from Sanguine •. .Synaper, or Lake colour. 

2 . a. A kind of red earth used as a pigment 
(originally one brought to Greece from Sinope in 
Paphlagonia). b. Cinnabar. 

The latter may have been the more usual sense. 
iSox Acc. Ld. HighTreas. Scot. II. 63 Item, ij unce syna- 
pir, xvj d. 1510 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 199 
Ceruse, Synoper, red okyr, yelowe oker. 1363 Cooper The- 
saurus, Cinnabaris, a softe redde stone founde in mines, 
called in latin Minium , in Englysh, Cinoper. . . The com- 
mon Cinoper is counterfay ted of brimstone and quicke siluer. 
Ibid.. Sinopis , a redde stone commonly called Sinoper, or 
Ruddle. 1399 Hakluyt Pay. II. 229 Great quantitie of 
quicksilver and Cinaper. 16x0 B. Jonson A left. 1. iii, You 
shall deale much, with mineralls,..argaile, alkaly, Cinoper. 
16x0 Markham Master/, n. viii. 233 Other Farriers take a 
dramme of Synoper. i6xx Coigr., Cinabre, Synoper Ver- 
million; or, a kindofLybian mineral), redder then Vermillion. 
1725 Earn. Diet. s.v. Bezoar-Stone , Others use Cinoper, 
Antimony, and Quicksilver. 1726 Leoni Alberti's Arcliit. 
II. 46/1 Sinoper, or Terra Pontica. 

Sino'pian, a. rare. -next. 
x6tx Cotgr. s.v. Bol, Sinopean red earth. Ibid., Rnl- 
rique Sinopique , Sinopian red earth, 

Sinopic (sinf>‘pik), a. [ad. L. Sinopic-us , a. 
Gr. %iva>mit- 6 s, f. a Greek colony in 

Paphlagonia.] Obtained from Sinope or its neigh- 
bourhood. 

1748 J. Hill Hist. Fossils 61 Theophrastus expressly 
says, that it was a Cappadocian Earth, tho’ call’d Sinopic. 
1733 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl., Sinopis, . . the Sinopic ochre, 
commonly called rubrica. Sinopica. 1868 Dana Min. 477 
The sinopic earth of the ancients was brought from Cappa- 
docia, and used as a red paint. 

So Sino'plcal. rare 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Sitiopical, . . of or belonging to that 
Stone. 

SilLOpite (si’nupait). Min. [ad. G. sinopit 
(Hausmann, 1847), f. L. Sinop-is or Sindp-S (see 
next) + -iteI 2 b.j (See quots.) 

1868 Watts, Sino/ite, Bole of Sinope , . - a ferruginous bole 
occurring in masses with fine earthy fracture, in Cappa- 
docia. 1868 Dana Mm. 477 Sinopite , . .a clayey earth of a 
brick-red color dotted with white, adhering to the tongue. 

+ Sinople. Obs. Also 5 cinople, 6-7 synople, 
8 senople. [a. OF. sinople (cf. Sp. simple , Pg. 
sinopla , It. sin-, senopia), ad. L. Sindpis, a. Gr. 
'S.ivwvU, f. HivbnTTj : see Sinoho a.] 

1. = Sinoper i. 

U 1430 Lydgate's Citron. Troy xl (1555) xi. 964 Green 
Depeynt with asure, golde, cinople, & grene. 1367 Maplet 
Gr. Forest 98 The Parret hath all hir whole bodie greene, 
sauing that.. she hath aColler or Chaine naturally wrought 
like to Sinople or Vermelon. 1369 J. Sanford tr. AgAppcCs 
Van. Artes 139 From hence came the temperatures of Asure, 
of Cinnaber, of Sinople, of Purple. 
attrib. 1332 Huloet, Synople coulour or redde, 

2 . = Sinoper 2. 

iSaBElyot, Miniaria , the place where synople is dygged. 
Ibid., Minium, synople or redde leade. x6xx Cotgr., M inion, 
Synople, red lead, Vermillion. 1683 Pettus Fleta Min. u. 7 
The Common Armoniack he [Pliny] calls Synoper (and we 
Synople). 

3 . The colour green ; spec, in Her., vert. 

The origin of this use (prominent in French) is not apparent. 
In quot. 1838-9 used as if the name of a charge. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. iv. xvii. 280 That other coloure 
of armoyrie is grene that men calle sinople or verte. 1602 
Palmerin of Eng. tr. lxii, In this was pictured in a field of 
Sinople the lively and naturall forme of the Frincesse. x6xx 
Cotgr., Synople , Sinople ; Greene, in Blazon. 1728 Cham- 
bers Cycl., Sinofle or Senople , in Heraldry, the Green 
Colour in Armories. [1838-9 Thackeray Major Gahagan 
iv, The well known device of Holkar, argent and or gules, 
between a sinople of the first, a chevron truncated, wavy.] 
b. attrib. or as adj. Of a green colour. 

1390 Lodge Euphues’ Gold, Legacy 0 2 b. The Sinople tree, 
whose blossomes delight the smell. x6ro Guillim Heraldry 
r. i. (x66o) 5 They beare three Toades, Sable, in a Field 
Vert, alias Sinople. 4x649 Drumm. of Hawth. Sonnets 
xliv, The delightful Green Of your fair radiant Een,.. 
Sinople Lamps of Jove. 1698 T, Froger Voy. n6 A White 
Flag with a Sinople or green Cross in it. 

4 . Min. A variety of ferruginous quartz. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed, 2) I. 313, 4th Family foi 
Siliceous Genus]— Sinople. It is said to contain x8 per ct. of 
iron. 1798 Jameson Min, Shetland Isles 34 Frequently also 
considerable veins of red sinople, intermixed with chalcedony 
. . , run in this rock. 1836 T. Thomson Min., Geol., etc. 1. 71 
Sinople, ribbon jasper, Egyptian jasper. 

Sinovia(l, obs. ff. Synovia(e. Sinow(e, -ie, 
obs. ff. Sinew, Sinewy. Sinque, obs. f. Cinque. 
Sin que apace, Sinquepaee, varr. Cinquefaoe, 
Si n-sick, a. [Sin sb. 6.] Sick with sin. 

1609 Daniel Civ. Wars iv. xlvi, Is there no meanes, but 
that a sin-sicke Land Must be let bloud with such a boys- 
terous hand? «cx6x8 Sylvester Paradox agst. Libertie 
xo68 Wks. (Grosart) II. 64 The poysony humour fell Where- 
with my sin-sick heart already 'gan to swell. 1760-72 H. 
Brooke Fool ofQnal. (1809) III. 2 The manifold distempers 
of your sin-sick soul. *779 Cowper Olney HymnsMx, O God, 
whose favourable eye The sin-sick soul revives. 1843 
G. Murray Islaford 46 The sin-sick heart reposed in hope 
and prayer. 

Hence Si'n-sicknezs. rare— 1 . 

1633 Earl Manch. A l Hondo (1636) i6r Commonly good 
men are best at last, even when they are dying ; for they 
seldome dye of a sinne-sicknesse 


SIKTTTATE, 

Sins ion, variant of Senoion. 

Sin-soiled (si*n|S0ild), a. [Sin sb. 6.] Blem- 
ished, stained, or soiled by sin. 

1393 Nashb Christ's T. Wks. (Grosart) IV. 2x4 Our costly 
skinne-cases could keepe vs from . . beeing sinne-soyled. x6iz 
J. Davies (Heref.) Muse's Sacr. Wks. (Grosart) II. 50/1 If 
the Heau’ns, sinne-soiled, must not stand, much lesse must 
Man. 4x6x8 Sylvester Little Bartas 907 That B’al- 
blinded, bloud-soild, sin-soild Fair. 1842 Manning Serin. 
xxiii. (1848) I. 344 No man that is not .. repenting of his sin- 
soiled state. 1891 G. F. X. Griffith tr. Fouard's Christ 
the Son of God I. 294 The depth of degradation from which 
the Saviour rescued this sin-soiled creature. 

Sinsyne (sinssrn), adv. Sc. and norl/t. Forms : 
a. 7- sinsyne, 9 sin-, sin’, sin syne ; north. 
8 sinsaan, 9 sin-seyne. 0 . 8-9 sincesyne, 
since syne. [f. Sin prep. + Syne adv. Cf. the 
earlier Sensyne.] Since then, from that time. 

a. 4x6 37 Sir J. Balfour Ann. Scotl. (1825) II. 228 The 
formg of worschipe, .receaued at the reformatione, and vni- 
wersally piactissed sinsyne. 1724 Ramsay Royal Archers 
Shooting ix, Just fifty years sinsyne. *793 Burns Logan 
Braes 3, Years sinsyne hae o’er us run. 1802 Anderson 
Cumbld. Ball, (c 1850) 43 Monie a thousand happier days 
We beath ha’e kent sin-seyne. 1824 Scott St. Ronan's ri, 
Mony a mad measure has been danced sin’- syne, 1863 G. 
Macdonald A. Forbes 43, 1 hae eaten ower muckle sin syne. 

p. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Ske/h. v. iii. She has pass’d since- 
syne As a poor orphan. 1786 Har'st Rig Ivi, Ay since syne 
he’s tint the way For her to spear. 1823 Galt R. Gilhaize 
xiv, We twa hae forgathered no Iang sincesyne. 1891 Barrie 
Little Minister xxm. It has been turned sax times since syne. 

Sinter (srntai), [a. G. sinter , the equivalent 
of Eng. sinder Cinder.] 

1 . A hard incrustation or deposit formed upon 
rocks, etc., by precipitation from mineral waters ; 
esp. siliceous sinter, geyserite. 

1780 Von TroiTs Iceland 344 The porous crustated stone, 
or sinter, which is found in the moor surrounding the bor- 
der of the bason, 1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) II. 279 
The massive are often called Cobaltic Sinters. 1830 Lye ll 
P rinc. Geol. I. 213 The hot springs. .precipitate vast quan- 
tities of siliceous sinter. 1837 J. D. Dana Min. (1862) 249 
Iron sinter is a yellowish or brownish hydrous arsenate of 
the peroxyd of iron. x88x Geikie in Macm. Mag. Oct. 43a 
The tendency of each geysir to build up a cylinder of sinter 
around its vent. 

2 . Sinter coal [ad. G. sinterkohle ], cherry coal. 

1854 Ronalds & Richardson Client . Technol . (ed. 2) I. 
105 Sinter coal approaches nearest to caking coal, but the 
fusion of the separate pieces into one is not so perfect. 
Hence Simtered ppl. a., converted into cinders ; 
Sintering' vbl. sb., conversion into cinders. 

1871 Trans. Amer. Inst. Mining Eng. I. 225 In reference 
to Western coals we cannot talk about the sintering or 
fusion of carbon. 1877 Raymond Statist. Mines <5- Mining 
309 To separate the sintered lumps from the well-roasted 
fine ore. 

Sintery (si-ntori), a. [f. prec. + -Y.] Con- 
sisting of sinter. 

1863 Baring-Gould Iceland xxi. 36a The Great Geysir. . 
is indicated by a mound of sintery deposit like a heap of 
dry grey leaves. 1897 JVesim. Gaz. 13 Aug. 2/x Here and 
there.. the sintery veneer was broken off m large uneven 
patches. , 

SinthereBis, obs. form of Synteresis. 

Sinto(o, Sintu, etc. ; see Shinto, etc. 
ii Siutoc. Also sindoc, syndoo. [Malay 
(js.i mi sintoq .] (See qnot. 1842.) Also attrib. 

1842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 45/2 Sintoc, or Sindoc, sometimes 
written Syndoc, is the bark of a species of Cinnamomum,. . 
called C. Sintoc by Blume. ..It resembles the Calilawan 
bark, called clove-bark by some. x86x Bentlkv Man. Bot. 
630 Sintoc bark, which has analogous properties, is the pro- 
duce of Cinttamotnum sintoc. 

Siatyr : see Cintre. Smu(e, obs. ff. Sinew sb. 
Sinuate (si-nbqA), a. [ad. L. stnuat-m, pa. 
pple. of sinuare, f. sinus Sinus ; cf. F. sinuf] 

1 . Bot. Of leaves : Having a margin made wavy 
or uneven by alternate rounded and somewhat 
large sinuses and lobes ; sinuous. Also similarly 
in Ent. of wing-cases, etc. 

x68S Holme Armoury it. 117/2 Sinuate leaves, such as are 
crooked, bent or ciumpled about the edges. 1760 J. Lee 
Introd. Bot. hi. v. (1765) 179 Sinuate, hollowed-, when they 
have broad and spreading Openings in the Sides. 1785 
Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xii. (1794) 126 The Wild Clary 
has the leaves serrate, sinuate, ana smoothish. 1826 Kirby 
& Sp. Enfomol. Ill, xxxi. 258 The margins of these cases 
are sinuate. 1871 Garbod Mat. Med. (ed. 3) 290 The leaves 
are large, ovate, smooth, unequallysinuate. 1882 Vines tr. 
Sachs's Bot. 212 A rudimentary branching, as in indented, 
toothed, and sinuate leaves. 

b. Comb., as sinuate-angular, - dentate , - Mate , 
-pinnatifid, -ruminate, -serrate, -undulate ; sinu- 
ate-leaved, -lobed, -toothed. 

1793 Martyn Lang. Bot,, Sinnato-angulosum, a sinuate- 
angular leaf. Ibid., Sinuato-dentatum, a sinuate-toothed 
leaf. 1822 Hortus Anglicns II. 132 Sinuate-leaved Mad 
Wort. 1847 W. E, Steele Field Bot, 11 Leaves cordate 
at base,.. lower sinuate-runcinate. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 33s Leaves .. of branches .. sinuate-Iobed Ibid., 
Leaves. . of branches, .sinuate-serrate. 

2 . Omith . (See quot.) 

187a Coues N. Amer. Birds 30 The gape is . . curved, sinu- 
ate, when they [sc. rictus and tomia] lie in the same curved 
or waved line. 

Si nuate, v. rare- 1 , [t. ppl. stem of L. 
sinuare ; cf. prec.] intr. To creep or crawl in a 
winding course. 



SINUATED. 

1848 Blackw. Mag. LXIV. 104 When you are sinuating 
like a serpent towards the especial stag of your heart. 
Sinuated (si-ni«,«‘ted), a. [f. as Sinuate 
a, 

H 4 1, Having a sinus or hollow. Oos* vQtVC ^ « 

1398 Banister /list. Man 1. 36 A round head, .is admitted 
into the . , lounde sinuated side of the lioatelyke Bone. 

2. Bot . Of leaves or their margins : = Sinuate a . 1. 

n Bailey (voi. II), A Sinuated Leaf.. is that which is 
out the Edges into several long Segments, as in Oak- 
Leaves. 1757 Phil. Traits. L. 68 The radical leaves, .are 
not sinuated on the edges. 1838 J. 1 *. Smith Engl, Floret 
II. ii The last, fiom which it diflfeis in being generally 
more bushy, with mote deeply toothed, ot sinuated, leaves. 
1847 W. E. Steele Field Bot. 13 Leaves lanceolate, un- 
equally spiny, sinuated. 1866 Treas, Bot. 1069/a. 

b. Similarly of shells, parts of insects, etc. 

a 1728 Woodward Fossils (J.), Another was very perfect, 

. .and more sinuated. 1771 Phil. Trans . LXI. 833 Its 
figuie is oblong,., and the hinge somewhat sinuated at the 
opening. 1835 J. Duncan Beetles 103 This piece is usually 
...sinuated or notched in the middle of its anterior edge. 
1831 Woodward Mollusca 1. 104 Shell rather ventiicose;. . 
outer lip,. sinuated near the notch of the anterior canal, 
*875 M, C. Cooke Fungi (ed. 2} 67 A cellular mass, con- 
sisting of the sinuated hymeniuin and young spores. 

3. Sinuous, winding. 

1839 R. F. Burton Centr. Africa, in Jml. Gcagr, Soe. 
XXIX. 127 The sinuated beds of watercourses and thcstcep 
inclines of hills. 

Sinuately, adv. [f. Sinuate a. + -ly A] In a 
sinuate manner. 

1847 W. E, Steele Field Bot. 92 Leaves ovate-rhomboid, 
sinuately toothed. 1874 M. C. Wood Fresh. Water Algae 
135 Polar lobe with Us apex broadly sinuntely excised.^ 

Sinuation (sim«|?-Jbn). [ad. late L. simwtio, 

l. sinuare to curve, etc.] 

1. The act or fact of winding about, or pursuing 
a winding course. 

i6« R. G. tr. Bacon's Hist. Winds 80 We call those 
Accidentall generations of windes, which doe. not.. beget 
the impulsive motion oL windes, but.. by sinuation or wind- 
ing doe agitate and tumble it. 

2. A winding or bending in and out; a sinuosity. 
a 167 6 Hale Print. Orig, Man. 6s The humane Brain is in 
proportion to the Body much.. larger than the Brains of 
Bi utes, . . and fuller of anfractus or sinuations. 176a J. Lee 
hitrod. Bot, in. v. (1765) 17S The Form of the. Circum- 
feience of Leaves where there are no Angles or Sinuations. 
183a Southey Hist. Benins. War III. 148 A road.. wind- 
ing in numberless sinuations along the edge of n deep preci- 
pice. *877 Huxley Aunt. Inn. Anim. vi. 351 A median 
sinuation divides this extremity into two lobes. 

Sinuato- (si/niw^ito), used as combining form 
of Sinuate, prefixed to adjectives in the sense 
‘sinuately’, ‘sinuate and’, as sinuato-dentate, 
-pinnalifid, - undulate ; sinuato-contorted , - dent - 
ated, - serrated ’. 

*753 Chambers’ Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Leaf, Sinuato-dentated 
leaf expresses a leaf like the former [sc. sinuated], but with 
the lateral lobes of a linear figure. 1775 J. Jenkinson 
Brit. Plants Glass., Sinualo-serrated, serrated and partly 
sinuated. 1826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol, IV. xlvi. 290 Shut* 
ato-Undulate. . , when the sinuses are obtuse. 1857 T. 
Moore Handbh. Brit. Ferns (ed. 3) 46 Fr[onds] coriaceous 
sinuato-pinnatifid, densely scaly beneath. 1887 Phillips 
Brit. Discomyc. 11 The margin is . . undulate, sinuato- 
contorted, and crisped. 

Sinu-auri’ cular , a. Zool. [f. sinu-, Sinus 
+ Auriculae a. 5 .] Of or belonging to, situated 
between, the sinus venosus and the auricle. 

*875 Huxley in Encycl. Brit. L 764/1 The sinu-auricular 
aperture, by which the sinus and the right auricle com- 
municate,.. has an oval form. 

Smu'mbra. ? Ohs. [ad. L. sine umbra with- 
out a shadow.} Sinumbra lamp (see quot. 1851 - 3 ). 

*834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (1863) 109 A mild radiance 
like that cast by the ground glass globe of a Sinumbra 
lamp. *8 s*-3 Tomlinson's Cycl. Arts (1867) II. 5 In 
Phillips's Sinumbra lamp.. the shadow if not destroyed is 
tendered imperceptible by the peculiar form given to the 
circular oil vessel. 

Hence Simcmbral a. 

1839 Civil Eng. fy Arch, frill. II. 320/2 Sinumbral and 
pneumatic fountain lamps. 1854 Lardner's Museum Sci. 
Sf Art II. 207 The old English ring-lamp called the Sinum- 
brallamp. 

Sinnose (siniw^H-s), a. [ad. L. sinnos-us , f. 
sinus Sinus : see -ose 1 ,] Full of or characterized 
by bends or windings ; sinuous, sinuated. 

*829 Loudon Encycl. Plants Gloss. (1836) 1103/1. *86* 
Bentley Man. Bot. 250 In the Gourd tribe [the anther lobes 
are], .linear, and sinuose or convoluted- 
Hence sixmo a sely adv. 

*874 M. C. Wood Fresh. Water Alga 84 Thallus mem- 
hranaceous saccate, obovate, sinuosely-bullose. 
Sinuosity (siniwip’slti). [ad. F, sinuositi or 
med.L. *sinuositas ; see prec. and -ity.] 

1 . The character, condition, or quality of being 

sinuous or winding in and out. ° 

1598 Drayton Heraical Ej>, Wks. (j8io) 58/2 Meander is 
a nver. .famous for the sinuosity and often returning there- 
of; * 7 *®, C ^mbers C^c/. s.v.,’Tis the Sinuosity of the Sea 
ffns Bays Ports, Capes, &c. 1774 Pennant 
Tour Scotl. tu jjfz 33 The multitude of pretty bays that 
give such an elegant sinuosity to its shores. 1830 Lyell 
Fnnc. Geol. 1 . 170 The extreme sinuosity of the river has 
caused it to return for a brief space in a contrary direction 
to its main course. _ 1873G. C, Davies Mount. $ Mere xiii. 

or “»»*• •« 
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fie. 1857 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) II. 212 The natural 
difficulty of the German language,.. enhanced by the ela- 
borate sinuosity of the period. 1885 Society in London 
251 Something of the sinuosity of the Oriental. 

2. (Chiefly pi.) A curve or bend, esf. one of a 
series* 

1720 S. Parker Bibliaih. Bill. I. 035 There was 110 need 
. .of. .so much ns of a Helm for steeling, or indeed of any 
Sinuosity or Protuberance whatsoever. *731 Miller hard. 
Did. s.v. Leaves , The Sinuosities or CneuiW, which me 
found throughout the whole Structuie[nf the leaf]. 1766 
Smollett Trav. xxvii. II. 46 So delicately cut, ns to shew 
. . all the swellings and sinuosities of the muscles, 1831 R. 
Knox Cloquet's Anat. 679 It exactly accompanies the 
phrenic nerve, forming several sinuosities. 1855 Rams- 
noriiAM Obst. Med. < 5 - Smg. 3 A considerable sinuosity or 
arch, forming, when the hone is joined to the sacrum, a 
very long notch. *876 IUrtiiolow Mat. Med. (1879) Hb 
Care being taken to penetrate to all the sinuosities of the sore. 

b. A curve, bend, or winding in a road, river, 
valley, etc. 



snrers. 

Nat. Club II. 349 Whence It narrows rather sinuously to 
the posterior angles. 1880 Hodgkin 1 tale «\ her Invader* 
111. v. II. 4<*t> The dragon ensigns floated Mimmtslj tu the 
iiree/e. 

Sinupallial, -pa-lliate, adtt. Conch, ff. 
siuu * stem oi Sinuh h Pallia!* 1 alliatk^,*j.j 
Of certain lamellibranchs : Having the pallinl 
line deeply incurved or in llecteil beneath the im- 
pression of the posterior adductor muscles, for the 


*077 HUXLEY /IWll. tnr. v " - 

Hate are far more tiuiucious than the Miiu|ullnite louiis m 
the older rocks. *883 Fmytl. Its it. XVI. 687/1 1 he valves 
of the Sinupalliate genus Cytlierea. 

Sinus (soi-nfe). PI. sinuses (7 «inu«, y-y 
sinus’s, 8 sinusses). [a. L. sinus a cuive, bend, 
bay, etc.] 

1. Path. An impoatumc, abscess, or sore, fmni- 
ing a narrow suppurating tract aiul having n small 
orifice ; the cavity or hollow caused by this. 

*397 AM. tr. (inillctucau's Fr. C hiring. 45/j If 


hundred Marino Leagues. 1820 Scott A nne ofU. i, Wind- 
ing by a narrow path along the sinuosities of the valley. 
*835 Sir j. Ross Narr. and Voy. xxix. 406 The further 
point of this sinuosity. *88a B. II Ain 1: Flip ii, She . . watched 
Lance's figure as it vanished. .in the shadows and sinu- 
osities of the ascent. 

0. fig. A complexity or intricacy. 

*827 Miss Sedgwick //. Leslie (187a) II. *80 One nccus- 
tomedtoall the sinuosities of the luinmn mind. *849 Bright 
SA, Ireland a Apr. (1876) *7r, I certainly never heard the 
right hon. gentleman steer through so .many sinuosities in 
a case. *864 Burton Scot Abroad 1 . i. 28 l'hc sinuosities 
of the discussion. 

S. A sinuous movement. 

aiSaa Tennyson in Mem. (1807) 1 . 4*, I kept a tame snake. 
..I lilted to watch his wonderful sinuosities on the cat pet. 
SinUO'SO-, combining form of L. sinnosus, 
prefixed to adjs. in the sense * sinuately’, ‘sinuate 
and as sinuoso-lobate , - plicate . 

*846 Dana Zooph. (*848) 14a Dilated and profoundly 
sinuoso-lobate. Ibid. 191 Short turbinate, sinuoso-piicate at 
margin. 

Sinuous (srniwas), a. Also 7 sinewes (V). 
[ad. L. siuuffs-us (see Sinus and -ous) or F. sinu- 
eux ; cf. It., Sp., and Pg. sinuoso .] 

1. Characterized by or abounding in turns, curves, 
or sinuosities ; sinuate, curving. 

*578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 28 It behoued the head of 
Radius also to he more depressed, and somewhat sinuous. 
*626 Bacon Sylva g 13a It would be tryed, how. .the Voice 
will be carried . .in a Trumpet, which is a line Retorted 1 Or 
in some Pipe that were Sinuous. 1687 Milton P. L. vii. 481 
Whatever creeps the ground, Insect or Worme,, .Streaking 
the ground with sinuous trace. *686 Snape^I not. Horse App. 
i. 11 The Seed-leaf on its outside is sinuous or full of crinkles. 
1708 Ozell tr. Soileau's Lutrin 20 In a Cap's round sinuous 
Bottom laid. 1717 Berkeley Tour Italy Wks. 187* IV, 
583 Obstinate, deep, and sinuous ulcers. *822 J. Parkinson 
Outl. Oryctol. 1*7 The mouth large, widely sinuous. *843 
R. J. Graves Syst. Clm. Med. xxiii. 280 The lungs.. con- 
taining several sinuous cavities. *86i Darwin Orc/tids i. 12 
The slightest touch causes it to rupture transversely, in a 
sinuous line. 

b. Of rivers, coasts, roads, routes, etc. 

1633 J. Done Hist. Septuagint 51 The Flood Meander 
running with his Sinewes returnes and windings. 1635 J. 
Hayward tr, Biondis Banish'd Virg. xtq Roving from Port 
to Port in that sinuous Region. 17814 Cowper Task 1. 163 
Here Ouse, slow wjnding through a level plain . . , Cond ucts 
the eye along his sinuous course. 1707 Coleridge Kubht 
Khan 8 There were gardens bright with sinuous rills. 1810 

T. L. Peacock Genius of the Thames 7 While Thames im- 
pels, with sinuous flow, His silent-rolling stream below. 
*834 Hooker Himal, frnls, I, xviii. 379 Its bold spurs en- 
closing sinuous river gorges. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. xviii. 
303 A sinuous band of highlands stretches almost con- 
tinuously. 

o. transf. Intricate, complex; roundabout. 

1853 Cdl. Wiseman Ess. II. 338 The perplexities of this 
formulary,.. its sinuous involutions,, .make its character too 
plain, as a snare to the simple of heart, i860 O.W. Holmes 
Poet Breakf.-t. ug I have been sinuous as the links of Forth 
sinuous, I say, but not.. hard to follow for a reader of the 
right sort. 

d. fig. Deviating from the right ; not straight- 
forward or diiect; morally crooked. 

1850 Whipple Ess. ,$• Rev. (1856) 1 . 207 A man. .who has ac- 
quired high station by no sinuous path, 1839 Helps Friends 
in C. Ser. 11. II. x. 230 The beginning of a sinuous course of 
extravagance. 1901 Scotsman 28 Feb. 6/3 The end of his 
sinuous career is in view. 

2. Of movements : Taking place in curves. 

1877 Rosenthal Muscles fy Nerves si A.. whip-like pro- 
cess by the sinuous morions of which these animals move 
themselves about in the water. 

3. Of animals: Moving with, supple bends of 
the body. 

1897 F. Thompson New Poems 143 The stealthy terror of 
the sinuous pard. 

4. quasi-flrfz/. Sinuously. 

1885 Miss Bbaddqn Wy Hard's Weird I. i.e Now the line 
Se ak S s ^ run ® a thread of iron . , , now winds sinuous as a 

Hence Si-nuously adv., Slmuousness, 

1684 Phil. Trans. XIV. 513 The . . Streams which do arise 
from under the Mountains do evidence the hollowness, and 
Sinousness [«e] of them. 1727 Bailey (vol. II), Sinuous, 
ness, Fulness of Turnings and Windings. 1847 Proc. Berio. 



discharging pus 1 

knee. ...» 

2. A curvature, flexure, or bend ; spec, m M, 
a curved recess in a shell. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 993 The third I tone hath two 
Sinus distinguished by a long knot, whcteinto the he.uls 
of the second hone are reeeyued : ngaine the knuh of 
the third hone entreth into the Sinus of the second [«*U .}. 


equality, or perhaps so much ns one Pore left oik ii, accord, 
ing to this Hypothesis of the Figure of tile Aik. a 1728 
Woodward Fossils (1729) It. 73 Another [echinus), depress'd 
by some external Fotcc, so as to make a large Sinus on one 
side. 1802 Pai.kv Nat. T/teol. iii /1 he root of this outvwod 
ear, ihe folds, andsinuses thereof, .condiu ting the air lowatds 
It. 1822 J. I'arkinhon Outl. Oryctol. 156 A wing 01 Jotie, 
having a sinus distinct from the notched canal at the base. 
1840 Cnvief s Anim. Kingd. 360 There is a broad notch or 
sinus in the columella. 

b. Bot. One of a series of smalt rounded de- 
pressions on the margin of a leaf. 

1753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Leaf, A leaf with sinus’s 

ft. ftha ri/lfte VmB>< M lOTVU r Net 4 vvwiti 


1870 Hooker Sind, l 1 lor a 325 Auricles rounded iutuivul 
almost enclosing the deep sinus. 

3. Anat. a. One or other of various irregular 
venous cavities, reservoirs, or dilated blnotl-vcswU 
in different organs or parts of the body ; a venous 
channel or receptacle of blood. 

These are frequently distinguished according to their e\. 
tent, particular form, or position. 

167a Phil. Trans. VII. 3134 Whether there is any sinus 
or common Trunk, into which all the veins are gathered. 
*731 Ibid. XXXVII. 92 We found the Veins much dfs. 
tended with Blood, as were also the Veins and Sinuses of 
the Brain. 1761 ibid. LI I. 267 The brain was..no-wa>s 
loaded with blood, either in its proper vessels, or In the run- 
tiguous sinuses of the dura mater. 1831 R. Knox Cloquet's 
Anat. 437 Inferior Longitudinal Sinus.., occupying the 
lower edge of the cerebral falx. ii$i Woodward hi oilmen 
1. 31 Both the arteries and veins form occasionally wide 
spaces, or sinuses. 1877 Huxley Anat. Im>. Anim. i. 38 
The venous system presents many large sinuses in the lower 
vertebrates. 

b. A natural hole, cell, or cavity in the suit- 
stance of a bone or other tissue, anti either closed 
or having a relatively small opening. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I. s-v., Any Cavity in or be- 
tween the Vessels of an Animal Body, the Anatomists < all a 
Sinus. 1741 A. Monro Anat. (ed.3) 28 .Sinuses, large Cat ides 
within the Substance of the Bones, with small Apertures. 
1767 Gooch Treat . Wounds 1 . 397 ‘Hie applnation of the 
trepan to the fiontal sinuses. 1835-6 Todd's Cyel. Anat . I. 
434/a In the hones of the head we find certain cells, called 
sinuses, which contain air, not m arrow. 1871 Darwin Desc. 
of Man I. tv. 121 The frontal sinus, or the projection over 
the eye-brows is largely developed, 
f 4. A cavity or hole in the earth. Ohs. 
a 1676 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. (1677) 299 By thr excava- 
tion of certain Sinus and Tracts of the Earth,, .the Water 
subsided into those Caverns.. prepared for its ret epti >n 
xtB+ Phil. Ttans. XIV. 513 They meet with [natural cavi- 
ties in the eai th] very frequently, some, .running away with 
small Sinus's. _ 1784 Twamlev Dairying F.xemft. 145 The 
Earth.. abounding every where with canals and sinuses, 
wherein the Dew and Rain-water . . glide, 
f 6 . A bay, gulf, or arm of the sea ; » Sine '*• 1 . 
*684 T. Burnet Theory Earth t. no The promontories 
and capes shoot into the sea, and the sinus's and creeks, . 
run as much into the land. 1693 Ray Three Dhc. it. ii. 83 
The Sea would rather run into them, and make Sinus’s. 
17*7 Berkeley TourJtcdyWks. 187x1V. 549 A bridge over 
a nanrow sinus of rite sea. 1749 W. Douglass Summary I. 
399 A salt water sinus, commonly called a continuation of 
Taunton river. 1789 J. Williams Min. Kingd. I L 163 The 
great number of friths, anuses, or arms of the sea. 

0. allrib, and Comb., as sinus affection, aneurysm. 
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phlebitis, pyaemia, thrombosis’, sinus-like adj. Also 
sinus probe (see quot. 1 884). 

_ 1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 678/1 Sinus-like spaces suriound- 
ing the viscera. 1884 Knight Did. Meat. Suppl. 816/2 
Sinus Probe , a vernacular pointed uterine curved probe, 
used in its peculiar branch of surgical operations. 1898 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 940 The presence or absence of sinus 
aneurysm. 1899 Ibid. VII. 575 The tissue intermediate 
between the original inflammation and the sinus wall. 

Sinusoid (sainfeoid). [a. F. sinnso'idc, f. L. 
sinus SiNUSW- -ojd.] 

1 . Math. A curve of sines (Curve sb. 1). 

1823 Lardner Algebraic Geom. 1. 2ooAcurve, represented 
by the equation y = sin. x, related to lectangular co-ordin- 
ates, is called the curve of sines, or the sinusoid. 1876 Proc. 
Loud. Math. Sac. VII. 213 Prof. Cayley described a sui- 
face, depending upon the sinusoid, which was being con- 
sti ucted for him. 1884 tr. Glaser dc Cew’s Magn. fy Dynamo - 
electric Machines 254 If the magnetic field in which the 
ai mature rotated were unifoim, this curve would be a true 
‘ sinusoid or curve of sines. 

2 . (See quot.) 

*900 Minot in Proc. Boston Nat. Hist. Soc. 185 The 
[blood-] vessels of the first type are true capillaries. . .The 
vessels of the second type I piopose to name ‘sinusoids', on 
account of their lesemblance to title sinus and also to separ- 
ate them clearly from genuine capillaries. 

Sinusoidal (sainzfeoi-dal), a. [f. prec. + -al ; 
cf. F. sinusoidal.’] Resembling - , pursuing, flowing 
in, the wave-like course of a sinusoid. 

1878 Mayer Sound 64 Hold the glass up to the light, and 
you will see a delicate wavy line, a sinusoidal trace. 1879 
G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 54 The curve expiessive of a 
simple pendulous vibration — that is a sinusoidal curve. X900 
Lancet x Dec. 1580/1 These patients have all been treated 
with the electrical bath and the sinusoidal cuirent. 

Hence Sinusoi -dally adv. 

1888 Philos. Mag. Ser. v. XXVI. 373 Let_/vary sinusoid- 
ally with the time. 

Sinward (si'nwgrd), adv, [f. Sin sb. + -ward.] 
Toward or in the direction of sin. f Also to 
sinward. 

*377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiii. 346 Vche a mayde ]>at he mette 
he made hir a signe Semynge to-synne-ward. c 1440 Jacob's 
Well in Feendys noumbre J?e steppys of man & womman 
to synne warde. 1642 Rogers Naaman 45 The thoughts 
thatweie roving helward, world ward, and sinward. 1644 
T. Case Quarrel of Covenant 74 A people.. may enter 
Covenant with God, with their hearts, Rome-waid, and 
Earth-ward, and Sin-ward. 1820 Mrs. Grant of Laggan 
Mem. 4 Corresp. (1844) II. 268 An infirmity always verging 
sinward. 

|| Sion. rare. [L. sion water-parsley, a. Gr. 
ctov some kind of marsh plant.] = Laver ri .1 I. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 254 Beos wyrt be man sion & oSrum 
naman laber nemneb byo cenned on wrntum stowum. 1562 
Turner Herbal it. (1568) 138 Sion is so muche hote as it is 
well smelling, when it is tasted. 1861 Reade Cloister H. 
xciv, His remedies were * womanish and weak ’. Sage and 
wormwood, sion, hyssop, . .and Faith, and all in small quan- 
tities except the last, 

Sion, Sioun, obs. forms of Soion. 

Sion(er, etc. : see Zion(er, etc. 

Sip, sb. Also 7 sippe. [f. the vb.] A single 
act of sipping; a small quantity of some liquid 
taken in this way. 

It is possible that sype in Caxton’s text of Chaucer's Anel. 
4 Arc. 193 may have been intended for sip, but the correct 
reading Is schipe rewaid. 

1633 P. Fletcher Poet. Misc. 131 The wine, .did appeare 
no common grape: my haste could not forbeare a second 
sippe. 1663 Pepys Diary 19 Aug., A bottle of strong water, 
whereof, now and then, a sip did me good. 1687 A-Xovell 
tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 33 They, .bring it to you scalding 
hot, and so you must drink it, but at several sips, else it is 
not good. 1713 Chappelow Right Way Rich (1717) 169 A 
sip of some comforting syrup. 1768-74 A. Tucker Li. Nat. 
(1834) II. 234 A sip of Daffy s Elixir, in the morning rising, 
has proved a powerful means of grace. 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth xvi, However Oliver might have relished a moderate 
sip of the same good wine. 1836 Longf. Gold. Leg. iv. 
Poet. Wks. (1910) 495/1 Between this cask and the Abbot’s 
lips Many have been the sips and slips. 1887 Jefferies 
Amaryllis iii, If it was to be had, a sip of port wine, 
lb. Jig. A mere taste ^something. 

1728 Young Love Fame vi. 442 Will the great Author us 
poor worms destroy, For now and then a sip of transient 
joy 1 1832 De Quincey Sir W. Hamilton Wks. 1890 V. 307 
A sip is all that the public collectively ever care to take 
from reservoirs of abstract philosophy. 1871 N. Sheppard 
Shut up in Paris 246 They take a little sip of a stroll, a 
little sip of sleep, and a little sip of manual labour. 

Sip, w- Forms : 5 syppy(n, cyppyn, 6 syppe ; 
5, 7 sippe (5 seippe), 6- sip. [Of obscure 
origin ; possibly a modification of sup intended to 
express a slighter action. 

Kilian's ‘ Sippen, pitissare, sorbillare’ is not otherwise cer- 
tified, and is rendered suspicious by his citing * Ang. sippe ‘ ; 
but a LG. sippen in the same sense is given in the Bremisches 
Win terbuch, and appears to be genuine.] 

I. intr. To take up liquid in small quantities with 
the lips ; to drink by a sip or sips ; fireq. with of 
(a specified liquid, etc.). Also in fig. contexts. 

c 1386 Chaucer Wife of Bath's Prol. 176 Than maystow 
chese, wheither thou wolt sippe Of that tonne that I shal 
abroche. 14.. Lat.-Eng. Voc. inWr-Wiilcker 604 Potisso, 
to syppy. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 456/2 Syppyn, nowjt fully 
drynke, potisso, subbibo. 1330 Palsgr. 719/1 Syppe on, 
Cysse, and tell me what it is. 1584-7 Greene Cards Fancie 
Wks. (Grosart) IV. 162 Yea, let thy Concubine Castania. .to 
sippe of the same sorrow. x6oa Shaks. Ham. iv. vii. 161 
He haue prepar'd him A Challice.. ; whereon but sipping, 


. .Our purpose may hold there, a x6a8 Preston Breastpl, 
Love (1631) 182 Yee doe here but sippe of this cuppe, but 
then ye shall drinke up the dreggs 01 it for ever. 1687 A. 
Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav, 1. 33 They all diink it sipping 
for fear of scalding themselves. 1733 Pope Hor. Sat. n. 1. 
47 Ridotla sips and dances, till she see The doubling Lustres 
dance as fast as she. 1780 Covvper Progr. Err. 581 With 
caution taste the sweet Circean cup j He that sips often, at 
last_ drinks it up. 1789 — A nnus Mem. 18 As the bee . 
Assiduous sips at ev’ry flow'r. x8xo Southey Kehanta 
xxiv. v, Ash man in social hour Sips of the grateful cup. 
18S9 Dickens T. Two Cities 1. v, Who bent over their 
shouldeis, to sip, before the wine had all run out. 

transf. x6ox B. Jonson Poetaster in. i, As many as haue 
but the. .audacitie to— sip of their lips. 1871 A thcnwnm 26 
Aug. 273 The whole French nation.. sip m drinking, they 
sip m reading, and they sip their work. 

2 . traits, To drink (liquid, etc.) in very small 
draughts; to imbibe, or partake of, by sipping. 
Said also of bees, etc. 

i6n Cotgr., Ilumi, supped, sipped, or sucked vp [etc.]. 
a 1650 Crasuaw Carmen Deo Nostro, Mary Jlagd. v, 
Eveiy morn fiom hence A brisk Cherub somthing sippes. 
1662 R. Mathew Uni. Alch. 191 Drink one qurnter of a 
pint as hot as you can sip it. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
hi. 505 Let ’em sip from Herbs the pearly teais Of Morning 
Dews. 1746 Hervey Medit. (1818) 187 Bees, industrious 
workmen! that. .sip the mellifluous dews. 1784 Covvper 
Task hi. 391 He enjoys.. Sweet converse, sipping calm the 
flagrant lymph Which neatly she prepares. . 1825 Lamb 
Elia 11. Wedding, None told nis tale. None sipt her glass. 
184 8 Thackeray Van. Fair Ixii, The knowing^ way in 
which he sipped, or rather sucked, the Johannisbetger. 
x886 Pascoe Load, of To-day, xl. (ed. 3) 350 The places 
where ladies go to eat creams.. and sip coffee, 
b. fig. and transf 

x6oa Marston Ant. <J- Mel. v. Wks. 1856 I. 67 Weele 
diinke a health, while they two sip a kisse. cx 6x4 Sir W. 
Mure Dido <5- PEneas 1. 274 The shippe.. sinking sippes 
the seas, by weight downe borne. 1632 Milton Peuseroso 
172 And eveiy Herb that sips the dew. 1760 Sir W. Jones 
Palace Fortune Poems (1777) *3 The maid attentive sips 
Each word that flows, like nectar, from, her lips. 1871 [see 
sense x transf], 

o. With advs., as off, up. 

1656 Earl Monm. tr. Boccalini's Advis.fr . Pamass. 1. 
(1674) 50 The Macedonians .thought to have sipt up eveiy 
mans State in less than a moneths time, a 1763 W. King 
Polit. 4 Lit. A need. (1819) 13 Pope had sipped up all the 
biandy. 1863 W. C. Baldwin Afr. Hunting vii. 278 A 
large spoonful of mustard in a pint of warm water, which 
he sipped off like coffee ! 

d. fig. To take a mere taste of (something). 
x6x8 Bolton Floras 105 That he might not seeme to have 
once sipt or skimd the honour of their Chastity. 1639 
Fuller Holy War in. xiv. (1840) X39 Pleasures he rather 
sipped [han dtank off, 

8 . To take honey from (a flower) by sipping. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 76 The winged Nation., 
skim, the Floods, and sip the purple Flow’is. 1727 Gay 
Beggar's Opera 1. i, My heart., roved like the bee,.. I sipt 
each flower. *878 J. Miller Songs of Italy 81, 1 should 
sip but one, this one Sweet flower underneath the sun. 

4 . reft. To bring (oneself) into a certain state by 
sipping. 

1823 Scott Quentin D. Introd., I gradually sipped and 
smoked myself into a certain degree of acquaintance with 
tin homrne contmt ilfaut. 

Hence Si-pping ppl. a. 

1670 Eachard Cont . Clergy 31 That would much better fit 
some old soker..than his sipping. -bibbership._ 187X N. 
Sheppard Shut up in Paris 246 This sip, sip, sipping race 
have been devoured by a race which does nothing by sips, 
1898 AUbutt's Syst. Med. V. 993 Then peptonized milk. . 
may be swallowed in sipping fashion. 

Sipage (sai'pedg). Sc. and U.S. [f. Sipe v. + 
-age. Cf. Seepage.] Leakage or oozing of water. 

x8aS in Jamieson Suppl. 1892 Trans. Amer. Soc. Civil 
Eugin.’X.XNl. 572 The new levees., and., the land behind 
them [were], .very much affected by sipage. 

Sipab.ee, sipahi, variants of Sepoy. 

Sipare, obs. form of Cypress 3 . 

Sipe (ssip), sb. Chiefly Sc. and U.S. Also 
sype. [Related to Sipe v. Cf. MDu. sijp, zifp 
(Du. dial, zifp), MLG. sip, sipe, Fris. syp, sipe a 
ditch, channel, etc.] 

1 . The act of percolating or soaking through, on 
the part of water or other liquid ; the water, etc., 
which percolates. (Cf Seep sb.) 

c 888 K. Alfred Boeth. xxxiiL § 5 Seo eorSe hit helt & 
be sumum daele swilgS, & for \>am sype heo biS geleht. 
011583 in Sir J. Balfour Minor Pract. (1754) 588 Gif tbair 
be ony persounis that settis furth under the yeird the sype 
of thair bark cobill, . . or ony sype of kitching, to the King's 
water or well. X777 in Cramond Ann. Banff (1893) II. 97 
By the general sipe of the slating there is no mending of 
the slating without terring the sclates. 1839 Stonehovse 
Hist. Isle ofAxholme 25 The water obtained from the wells 
sunk in the warp . . is what is termed ground sype, i. e. water 
filtering through from the surface. 1894 Naturalist 23 
There Is no inflow or spring here apparently, so the water 
is only sipe. 

attrib. 1892 Trans. Amer. Soc. Civil Engtn. XXVI. 568 
The water which thus transpires through the soil is called . . 
by the Americans of the Mississippi Valley ‘ sipe- water ' 
(pronounced seep), 

2 . A small spring or pool of water. 

<823 Jamieson Suppl., Sipe, Sype , .. a slight spring of 
water ; Perihs. X897 Butler Brit. Birds iv. 65 Here and 
there, many small ponds or • sypes and birch trees, 

Sipe (ssip), v. Chiefly Sc. and north, dial. 
Also sype. [OE. sipian wk. vbs, = Fris. sypje , 
MLG. sipen (pp. gesypet) ; cf. MDu. sipen, sypen 


(Dn. dial, zijpeii), MLG. sipen, MHG. slfen str. 
vb. Sw, dial, sipa, Da. sivt are prob. from LG. 

The length of the vowel in OE. sipian, and the relation 
between this vb. and the OE. sb. sype, are not clear. If the 
vowel was short, the modem i epreb.entati.ve would noimally 
be Seep v., and the form sipe may really correspond to the 
continental strong vb.] 

intr. Of water or other liquid : To percolate or 
ooze through ; to drip or trickle slowly ; to soak. 

For various dialect modifications of sense, and transitive 
uses, see the Eng. Dial. Diet. 

c 100 a Sax. Leechd. II, 252 Asete bonne on hate sunnan,. . 
]>aet hit sipige Sc. socige .iiii. dasas oJ>be ma. 1398, 1503 [see 
the vbl. sb. and ppl. a.]. 1339 Morwvng Evany m. a Plinie 
..writes of the wode that is called Smilax, how it will let 
sype through water mixt with wyne, and kiep the wyne 
still. 1781 J. Hutton Tour to Caves (ed. 2) Gloss. 07. 1825 
Brockett N. C. Gloss., Sipe, to leak, to ooze or drain out 
slowly through ^ small crevice, 1891 Atkinson Moorland 
Par. 446 In this way a considerable tynount of i\ ater was 
permitted to oo?e and ‘ sipe 1 out and away. 

Sipe era. Sot. Also sip(e)ira, -(i)era, sipiri. 
[Native name in Guiana.] a. Sipeera-tree , the 
greenheart tree ( Nectandra Rodim ) of Guiana; 
= Bebeeru. b. The bark of this tree. 

1769 E. Bancroft Nat. Hist. Guiana 333 They con- 
tentedly tecur to the use of Sipera, or Green-Hart-tiee 
Apples. 1829 Encycl. Metrop. (1845) XX. 6/2 The timber 
of the Green Halt, or Sipiera tree, is very valuable. 1863 
Chambers's Encycl. V, 92/2 The timber is commonly called 
Greenheart ; the bark is better known as Bebeeru . . and 
Sipiri or Sipeira. 

Hence Sipee-rine. Chem. [Named by Maclagan 
in 1843.] (See quot.) 

x868 Watts Diet. Chem., Sipeerine, Sipirine, Sepcerine, 
an alkaloid existing, together with bebirine, in the.. green- 
heart-tree. ..It was discovered by Rodie in 1834. 

Sip er (sei'pai). north, dial. Also s(e)yper. 
[f. Sipe v.] An immoderate diinker; a toper. 

1803 R. Anderson Cumbld. Ball. (C1850) 66 The Hiverby 
lads at fair drinkin are seypers. 1885 Hall Caine Shadow 
of a. Crime xxv, You’re worse than he is, you old sypers. 

Sipera, obs. form of Cypress 3 . 

+ Siphac. Anat. Obs. Also a. 5 syphao, 
6 oyphac, sifae, 7 siphaok. 0 . 6-7 siphach. 
[a. med.L. siphac, syphac (whence also obc. F. 
siphach , Pg. sifae), a. Arab. jjltLo fafdq, from the 
root fjLo fafaqa to cover.] The peritoneum. 

_ a. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vn. Iv. (Bodl. MS.), Hernia 
is a skynne in )>e wombe and hatte Siphac also and brekej> 
somtyme. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 169 For to holde alle 
)>ese jiingis, be stomak & ]>e guttis is ordeyned a skyn, )>at 
is clepid ]>e siphac. 134* R. Copland Gnydon’s Quest. 
Chirurg. B j, The voyde places that are betwene the cyphac 
and the myrac. 1548 Vicary Anat. (1B88) 64 That [part] 
which appeareth next vnder the Sifae is Omentum. 

p. 1532 U dall tr. Germinus ' A nat. C vj, Nexte within thys 
Abdomen or Mirach is contayned Siphach. 1387 T. Thomas 
Lat.-Eng. Diet. (1615), Peritonaeum , . .the inner rim of the 
bellie..: the Anatomists call it Siphach. [Hence in later 
Eng. Diets.] 

+ Siphany. Obs. rare. Also sy - -. [Of obscure 
origin.] The name of some flower. 

X509 Invent. Plate, etc. (St. John’s Coll., Camb.), Item ij 
copes of blew satyn. .embrodride with Rede icsis and white 
syphanyes orfreide with rede satyn.. embrodrid with port- 
culis and white and blew syphanyes. Ibid., A vestment 
and ij tunycles . . garnyshed with siphanyes and margaretes 
with my ladies pose. 

Sipner, obs. form of Cipher sb. 
f Si-pher, obs. form of Cipher v. 8. 

13.. in Grose Antiq. Rep. (1809) IV. 407 To myche wynd- 
inge of the pipis is not the best, Whiche may cause them 
to sypher wher armoney shulde rest. Ibid., Wronge hand- 
lynge of the stoppis may cause them siphei fro the kynde. 

Siphilitio, obs. form of Syphilitic. 

II Sipho (ssi'fon). Zool. £L. stpho Siphon sb.] 

= SlPHUNCLE I. 

1888 Rolleston & Jackson Aitim. Life 458 The cham- 
bers are traversed by a tube— the sipho or siphuncle. Ibid. 
464 The sipho is formed by two free folds. 

Siphon (sarfan), sb. Also 7-8 oyphon, 7- sy- 
phon. [ad. L. siphon-, sipho (cf. prec.), ad. Gr. 
aiipcov pipe, tube. Cf. F. siphon (1611), Sp. sifon , 
Pg. sifdo, It. sifone.] 

1 . A pipe or tube of glass, metal, or other 
material, bent so that one leg is longer than the 
other, and used for drawing off liquids by means 
of atmospheric pressure, which forces the liquid 
up the shorter leg and over the bend in the pipe. 

o. 1639 Leak Waterworks 6 A Syphon.. hath that end 
which is without the vessell longer then the other. 1698 
Fryer Acc. E. India $ P, 306 The Water, .forces it self tn 
nature of a Syphon up to the highest Clifts. X710 J . Clarke 
tr. Rohault's Nat. Philos. (1729) I. 75 If the Water in the 
Vessel be made to rise up into the Syphon. *794 Sullivan 
View Nat. 1. 283 The ebb and flow of springs, .are likewise 
to be accounted for on the simple principle of the syphon. 
1827 Faraday Client. Manip. xxiv. 634 Bend a piece of 
glass tube into a syphon. 1907 Hodges Elem. Photogr. 28 
A syphon to carry off the contaminated water. 

p. x66o Boyle New Exp. Phys Mech, xxxv. 263 We re- 
solved, instead of a List of Cotton, or the like Filtie, to 
make use of a Siphon of Glass. 1661 — Examen vi (x68e) 
72 The passage of water through Siphons. 1745 Franklin 
Lett. Wks, 1887 II. xi, I applied the siphon. . to the'pipe of 
a water-engine. 18x5 J. Smith Panorama Set, 4- Art II. 125 
Water will not therefore rise in a siphon, any more than in 
a pump, beyond the height of 33 feet. 1887 EncycL Brit. 
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XXII. 95/a The siphon has practically a certain minimum 
diameter for each liquid. 

b. transf. A channel or tube through which water 
passes on the principle of the siphon. 

3744 Thomson Autumn 829 Beneath, th* incessant weep- 
ing of these Drains, I see the locky Siphons stretch d im- 
mense. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) IV. 139 A com- 
munication betwixt the caverns that lie one ovei another, 
by a kind of natural syphons. 1837 Whittock Bk. Trades 
(1842) 200 A vertical ‘syphon in the embankment of the 
reservoir composed of well wrought nutsonry or buck- work* 
1878 Stevenson Inland Voy. 148 We had to take to the 
canal. . ; because, where it crossed the river, there was, not a 
bridge, but a siphon. 1889 Welch Text Bk. Naval Archit, 
xi. 129 The pump then becomes a syphon, the flow of water 
continues without further pumping. . . 

o. ellipt. A siphon-bottle, esp. one containing 
aerated water. 

1875 Knight Did. Mech. 2189/2. 1898 G. B. Shaw Plays 
II. You never can tell 307 Waster...! Scotch and syphon for 
you, sir? 1905 Vachell The Hill iii, Upon the table were 
some siphons. 

2. fa. A fire-bucket. Obs~° 

1688 Holme Armoury m. 2g6/a A Fire Bucket, (or a 
Leather Bucket)... This is also called a Syphon, which is a 
kind of Vessel made of Tanned Hydes to carry Water in, to 
quench Fire that is raging amongst Dwelling Houses, 
f b. (See quot.) Obs.— 1 

1724 Mason in Abridg. Patent S fee., Shipbuilding (1862) 
10 A uew machine called a siphon or an attracting engine, . 
composed of two tubes one within the other, 
c. A form of tube for milking cows, 

1844 Stemiens Bk. Farm II. 468 He . . introduces the 
small tube of the siphon an inch or more into the teat. 1881 
Sheldcn Dairy Farming 58/1 A silver ‘ syphon * or ‘ milk- 
ing tube ’. 

3. Zcol. a. =SmnwoLE 1 . 

182a J. Parkinson Outl. Oryciol. 174 The partitions, 
siphon, &c., of this fossil aie those which are. to be found in 
every species of Belemnite. 1858 Geikie Hist. Boulder vi. 
107 The inner lube that traverses the centre of the cham- 
bers from end to end of the shell is called the syphon. 


b. A tube-like organ serving as a canal for the 
passage of water or other fluid ; also, a breathing- 
tube or suctorial organ. 

2826 Phil. Trans. 353 The Buccinum, when completely 
buried, is enabled to communicate with the water by its 
respiratory syphon. 3840 Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 445 A 
sucker, or siphon, . . occupies the place of the mouth. 1872 
H. A. Nicholson Pataeont. 217 The margins or lips of 
these orifices are usually drawn out.. into longer or shorter 
muscular tubes,.. termed the siphons. 1888 Rolleston & 
Jackson Anim. Life 449 The mid-foot.. forms two lobes 
which usually fuse together, and constitute the siphon. 

c. (See quots.) 

3888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 561 In the Des- 
masticha and Petalosticka a tube— the siphon— arises fiom 
the posterior extremity of the oesophagus and lies closely 
applied to the innei margin of the intestine into which it 
opens again at or near the end of the inferior coil. x8g6-tr. 
Boas’ Text Bk. Zool. 137 The so-called siphon, or accessory 
intestine, is a very peculiar structure occurring in most 
Echinoids. 

4. Bot. One or other of a number of elongated 
cells which surround the large monosiphonous 
cell in the frond of certain florideous red algae. 

288 gCent. Diet. s.v. Monosiphonous, Certain of the higher 
algae. . in which the siphons or pericentral tubes are wanting. 
190a Encycl. Brit. XXV. 269/1 The species of Polysiphonia, 
the ‘siphons’ of which may be regarded as one-celled 
branches, 

5. attrib. In names of apparatus, etc., of which 
a siphon forms a part, or which involve the prin- 
ciple or use of the siphon, as siphon barometer, 
bottle , can (sense 2 c), condenser, cup, fountain , 
gauge, pump, recorder , trap, etc. Also siphon 
pipe, tube, =* sense 1 ; siphon-shell, a gasteropod 
having a siphon (3 b) ; siphon-worm (see quot.). 

Descriptions of most of these are given by Knight Diet. 
Mech. (1875) 2189-90 and Suppl. (1884) 817-8. 

1835 Penny Cycl. III. 482/2 The “siphon barometer.. was 
early adopted as more convenient than that of Torricelli. 
1856 Orr’s Circ , Sciences, Pract. C/iem. 244, I employ a 
“siphon bottle such as is here represented. 1875 Knight 
Diet. Mech. 2189/a An apparatus for filling “siphon-bottles 
with aerated liquids. *844 Stephens Bk. Farm II. 468 The 
milker sits down as in the common method, fixing the 
“siphon can (pail) firmly between his knees. 3851 Official 
Catal. Exhio. I. 4x9 “Syphon douche. 3819-24 Encycl. 
Metrop, (1845) III. 388/x Of the “siphon-fountain. 384a 
Penny Cycl. XXII. 47/2 Such are Tantalus's Cup and the 
siphon fountain. 3839-24 Encycl, Metrop. (1845) III. 372/2 
The “siphon-gage.. differs from the short barometer-gage 
merely in this circumstance, that [etc.]. 2832 Lardner 
Pneumatics v. 294 The siphon gauge must be regarded as 
a more direct measure of the elastic force of the air in the 
receiver than the baiometer gauge. 2838 Civil Eng. <?• 
Arch. Jrnl. I. 237/a The whole circle of pipes.. is supplied 
wilh water.. by means of the “syphon pipe. 1873F. Jenkin 
Elecir, 4 Magn. xxiii. § 5 Sir William Thomson's “syphon 
recorder actually draws on paper the curves which we have 
learnt to construct theoretically. 2884 Knight Diet. Mech. 
Suppl. 788/1 The common “siphon trap as used in most sinks 
and water-closets. 2688 J. Smith The Baroscope § 74, I 
shall endeavour to demonstrate it in a “Cyphon-Tube.. . 
Take then a Glass Tube [etc,]. 3880 Bastian Brain iv. 75 
Other bivalves possessing prolongations of the mantle known 
as siphon-tubes. 2856 Eng. Cycl., Nat. Hist. IV. 803 The 
bipuncuhdm (“Syphon-Worms) have a retractile proboscis, 
at the base of which is placed the vent. 

6 . Comb., as siphon-bearing, cleaning, -filling', 
siphon-like adj. and adv, ; siphon-mouthed , -shaped. 
. 1688 J. Smith Baroscope § 74 Let about a Foot of the 


other End be turned up, Cyphon-like, in the Form of a Fish 
Hook. 2842 Brande Diet. ScL , etc. 2220 A family of Crus- 
taceans, comprehending those which have a siphon-shaped 
mouth. 1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Siphonostomus, having 
a siphon-like mouth. 2875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2189/2 
Siphon-filling Apparatus, an apparatus for filling siphon- 
bottles with aerated liquids. 

Siphon (ssi-fan), ». Also syphon, [f. Siphon 
sb. Cf. mod.F. siphonner .] 

1. trans. To draw off or bring up (liquid, etc.) 
by means of a siphon. Const, with advs., as off, 
out , or with preps., as from , into. 

2859 ymi. R. Agric. Sec, XX. r. 135 The tolerably clear 
liquid was syphoned off. 2877 Raymond Statist. Mines ; <J- 
Mining 394 It is.. siphoned off and a fresh charge put in. 
2897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 558 The contents [of the 
stomach] may be syphoned out. 

2. To empty after the manner of a siphon. 

1892 Pall Mall G. 15 Feb. 3/2 During this time many 
gullies and traps have been syphoned, giving free egress for 
sewer gas. 

Hence Siphoning vbl. sb. 

2895 Parkes Health 53 The discharge of one closet may 
cause the siphoning of tne trap of the other. 

Siph.011-, combining form of Gr. ffUjxov before 
vowels (cf. SiPHONO-), occurring in a few terms of 
Zool. and Bot., of doubtful currency in English, as 
siphonanth , -anthous, -after, -apteran, -apterous . 

2842 Brande Diet. Set,, etc. xiao (Siphonapterans). 2858 
Mayne Expos. Lex. (Sipnonanthous, Siplionapteiuus). 2895 
Funk's Stand. Diet. 

Siphonage (soHonods;). Also ay-, [f. Siwion 
sb. +■ -age. Cf. F. siphonage .] The action of draw- 
ing off liquid by means of a siphon ; also spec., the 
accidental emptying of a siphon-trap. 

1855 Orr's Circ. Set., Elan. Client. 353 A heavy yellow 
liquor .. sinks to the bottom, and tnay be withdrawn by 
syphonnge. xVb\Centmy Mcig. Deo. 260/2 Siphonage is due 
to the rapid movement through the trap of air. 2897 All- 
butts Syst. Med. III. 437 The stomach-pump or a free 
syphonnge of the stomach may be promptly used. 

Siphonal (sarfonal), a. Also ay-, [f. Simon 
sb. + -ax.] Having the form or character of a 
siphon ; of or pertaining to a siphon. Chiefly Zool. 

(/») 2826 Phil. Trans. 353 The sypltonal, or posterior ex- 
tremity of the valves [of Phoias Candida], 2851 Woodward 
Mollttsca t. 85 The siphonal lappets of Paludina. 2880 
GUntheb Introd. Study Fishes 330 The siphonal [stomach 
of Teleosteansj. .presents the form of a bent tube or canal. 

(b) 2853 Phillips Rivers Yorks, iii. 2x2 Variable pressure 
on the water, derived from a curved or siphonal passage 
underground. 

II Siphonaria (saifSneo-ria). [mod.L. Siphon- 
aria (Sowerby, 1824 ), f. L. siphon- Siphon.] A 
pulmonate gasteropod of the genus Siphonat ia, 
distinguished by a siphon passing from the apex 
| to the margin. 

186* P. P. Carpenter Led. Mollusca 8a (Cent. Diet.), The 
Siphonarias have solid, conical shells, often overgrown with 
sea-weeds and millepores. ..They are found on almost all 
tropical shores. 

Siphonate (sai'fonJt), a. and sb. Zool. [f. 
Siphon sb. + -ate 2 2.] 

A. adj. Of molluscs : Furnished with, or char- 
acterized by having, a siphon. 

3670 Rolleston Anim. Life 61 Representing the inhalant 
siphon of the siphonate orders. 2883 Encycl, Brit. XVI. 
686/2 In this way the notches, .are in the Siphonate forms 
converted into two separate holes. 

B. sb. A mollusc furnished with a siphon. 

2877 Le Conte Elem. Geol. (1879) 304 Lamelltbranchs are 

divided into siphonates and Asiphonates, i.e, those with 
and those without breathing siphons behind. The Siphon- 
ates are the higher. Ibid., At present the Siphonates are 
the more abundant. 

Srphonated, «- Zool, [f. prec. + -ed 1 2.] 
= Siphonate a. 

2853 Woodward Mollusca 1. 13 Most of the siphonated 
univalves are animal-feeders. 2863 Lyell Antiq. Man xxii. 
442 A greater number in_ the lower division, that of entire- 
mouthed univalves, than in that of the siphonated. 

Siphoned (soi’fand), a. Also syphoned, [f. 
Siphon sb. -t- -ed 1 .] 

1. Zool. Siphonate. 

2889 Hyatt Genesis Arielidae 13 The smaller siphoned 
species of the genera Endoceras and Sannioniles. 

2. Operated on by means of a siphon. 

3897 Allbutts Syst. Med. III. 512 My first syphoned 
patient.. was admitted into the Leeds Infiimary with be- 
nignant pyloric stenosis. 

Siphoneous (ssifj'imi’os), o. Bot. Also sy-. 
^[f. Siphon sb. *- - 1 : 0 ns.] Of the fionds of algm: 
Composed of tubes ; having a tubular structure. 

2858 Mayne Expos. Lex. s.v. Siphoneus. 2892 A thensemn 
14 May 636/2 Spirit specimens of Ascoihamnion intrica - 
turn, an organism descubed as a siphoneous alga. 

Si'phonet. Ent. [f. Siphon sb. + -et.] a 
small siphon or tabe by which an aphis emits a 
sweet, honey-like fluid ; a honey-tube. 

2826 Kirby & Sp. Entamol , III. xxxiii. 393 Siphon nil (the 
Siphonets). Ibid. IV. xl. 120 The Aphides all secrete a fluid 
excrement.., which is ejected not only at the anal passage, 
but, in many, by two little siphonets also above it. 

tsipho'nia. Obs. [Of obscure origin.] A 
light kind of overcoat. 

1853 Household Words VIII. 76 Not less can I set down 
as slang the verbiage by which coats are transformed into 
bis-uniques, alpacas,, .andsiphonias. 3859 Sala Gaslight $• 


D. xxxiv. 391 Incongruously picturesque garments such ns 
ponchos, togas, vicunas, siphonias, Inverness wrappers, &c. 
1863 Morning Star 21 May, The Derby Days, when blue 
veils and siphonias.. have been the main characteristics of 
the journey by road. 

Siphonic (soiffnik), a. Also sy-. [f. Siphon 

sl>. + -10.] 

1. Zool. Of or pertaining to a siphon ; siphonal. 

283a Owen Mem. Pearly Nautilus 63 The siphonic. artery. 

2836 Buck land Geol. <)• Min. (1837) 1 . 322 note, The siphonic 
apertures of the transverse plates. 

2. Of or pertaining to, working by Aeans of, on 
the principle of, a siphon. 

1884 Ceuinty Mag. XXIX. 257 The siphonic action, or 
suction. 2884 Health Ex/tib. Catal, 59/2 Syphonic Watei 
Closets, Urinal and Cistern. Ibid. 74/1 Automatic Syphonic 
System of Ventilation. 

Siphoni'ferous, a. Zool. [f. Siphon sb. + 
-(i)PEltoua.J Having a siphon ; siphonate. 

Brande Diet. Sci., etc. (1842) 1220 gives Siphonifers as a 
tendering of mod.L. Siphonifera. 

3835-6 Todd's Cycl. Anat. I. 529/1 All the other genera., 
are provided, .with an internal sipnoitiferous polythalanious 
shell. Ibid. 700/1 In the siplioniferons nccphala having ther 
foot short and rudimentary. 2837 Fenny Cycl. \ II. 432/1 
In the stphoniferous branch of the family [CoiicJiifi) a). 
2858 in Mayne Expos. Lex, 

Siphoniform, a. [f. as prec. + *(i)fokm.] 
Having the form or shape of a siphon. 

2802 in Cent. Did. 

Srphonless, a. rare- 1 , [f. Siphon j/a] Des- 
titute of a siphon. 

1862 Dana Man. Geol. 258 In both groups the specks are 
mostly siphonless. 

Siphon o- (soHoiw), a. Gr. aitjMvo-, combining 
form of ait!>uv Siphon, used in various terms of 
Zool. and Bot., as ai=plionobra - nchiate sb. and 
a . ; sipho’nogam ; siiphonogamio a , ; sipho- 
no-gamous a. ; siphonogamy ; aiphomoglyph 
(-glif) ; si.-phonoglyphe (-gloMFJ * siphono'-- 
phoran sb. and a . ; ai'phonoph.ore (-fita) sb. 
and a . ; siphono'phorous a . ; aipho-nopod ; 8i- 
phono'podoua a . ; aiiphonostomatous a. ; si’- 
phonostome ; siphono'atomous a , ; sLphono- 
ao*oid : (see quols.). 

Various other combs, of doubtful currency, such as siphono- 
ctadaceous, -clamydatc, -gnathoid, ete., are given in recent 
Dictionaries. 

184a Brands Drirf. Sit ., etc. 1 120 *Siphombranchiatcs, . .an 
order of Gastropods, including those in which the branchial 
cavity terminates in a tube or siphon more or less prolonged, 
by which the respiratory current of water is received and ex- 
pelled. 2849 Craig, “Siphonobranchiate a. 2898 tr. .S tras- 
burger's Texi-Bk . Bot. 432 The pollen-tubes.. conduct the 
two generative cells to the egg-cell. The Phanerogams 
have accordingly been teimed by Engler, “Siphonogams. 
2900 B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms 242/1 “Siphonogamic. 
2891 Nature 17 Sept, 484 Fiom another point of view karyo- 
gamy is. .“Siphonogamous : karyogamy is effected by atuuu- 
lar outgrowth from one or both of the gametes. 3900 B. I>. 
Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms 242/x “Siphonogamy. 1894 
ymi. Marine Zool. I. 78 The single “siphonoglyph giving 
attachment to the ventral pair of directive mesenteries.. 3883 
Phil, Trans. CLXXIV. 693 On the Ciliated Gtoove (*Si- 
phonoglyphe) in the Stomodseum of the Alcyonarians. 
Ibid. 604 , 1 propose to call this groove ‘ the siphonoglyphe ’. 
3888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 725 [One end of 
the mouth] leading into well marked giooves strongly 
ciliated known as gonidial grooves or siphonoglyphe-.. 
Ibid. 775 A “Siphonophoran has been variously regarded 
(2) as an assemblage of organs, or (2) as a colony of poly- 
morphic zooids. _ Ibid, 775 note, The “Siphonophoran ten- 
tacle., is sometimes attached directly to the coenosarc. 
1842 Brands Diet. Sci., etc. 2220 *Siphonophores, . . a name 
given by Escholtz to an order of Acalephes, to which lie 
refers those species which have no central digestive cavity, 
but simply isolated tubes. 2883 Century Mag. Sept. 733/2 
The vapory, translucent siphonophores.. lived contentedly 
tn their glass pnson. 2884 Riverside Nat. Hist. I. 106 
The “Siphonopnore faunaof the Mediterranean Sea. a 2843 
Encycl. Metrop. VII. 267/2 The “Sipbonophorous Otdei 
are.. distinguished by the absence of any stomach. 1882 
Encycl. Brit. XII. 555/x The variously modified units of 
the siphonophorous colony. Ibid. XVI. 684/1 In embryo 
“Siphonopods . . the sucker-bearing lobes of the fore-foot 
are truly podial structures. Ibid. 669/1 “Siphonopodous 
Cephalopods in which the inflected lateral margins of the 
mid-foot are fused so as to form a complete tubular siphon. 
187a H. A. Nicholson Palacont, 244 In a second group the 
aperture of the shell is notched in front ; and the shell is 
stud to be 1 “siphonostomatous ’. 2837 Penny Cycl. IX, 460/x 
Latreille.. admitted into the class Crustacea 22 ordeis,.. 
the Ostrapods, the Xyphosures, and the “Siphonostomes. 
184a Brande Did. Sci., etc. 1220 .S iphoitosioim s, . . a family 
of Crustaceans, comprehending those which have a siphon- 
shaped mouth for suction. Ibid., Siphonostomes. . . By M. 
de Blainville the term is applied to those gastropods which 
luive the opening of the shell prolonged into a siphon. <21843 
Encycl. Metrop. VII. 278/2 All the pieces of the mouth 
can be accounted for in the “Siphonostomous Order. 1855 
OanxiK Sn/pl., Siphonostomous, a designation of animals 
with a siphon-shaped mouth for suction. 2882 H. N. Moys- 
ley Corals in Rep, Sci. Results I’oy, Challenger Jfjj-jb 
’ 1 P ro P ose to term in the case of Alcyonarians, in 
which there aie two kinds of zooids... the almrted polyps 
(zooids of Kolliker) ‘ “siphonozooids ! . Ibid. 119 The si- 
phonozooid^cavities are only about one-fifth the length of 
the autozootd cavities. _ 1896 tr. Boas' Text Bk, Zool. 2x4 
I he constant presence, in various Alcyonarians. of arrested 
individuals (siphonozooids). 

Si'phosome. Zool. [f. Gr. at<fm-y siphon + 
aSjpa body.] The lower part of a siphouophore 
stem, bearing the repiodnctive and nutrient organs. 
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*89* In Cent. Diet . 1898 Sedgwick Textbk. Zool. 1 . 139 
Two pai ts may be distinguished in it [the coenosome]— an 
upper part, the nectosome.., and a lower part, the sipho- 
sonie, beating the nutritive and reproductive organs, 

Siphre, -yre, obs. lorms of Cipher sb. 
Siphuncle (ssrfngk’l). [ad. L. siphunculus, 
dim, of sipho Siphon.] 

1 . Zool. A small canal or tube traversing and 
connecting the shell-chambers in certain cephalo- 
pods; = Siphunculus, and Siphon sb. 3 a. 

1821 J. Parkinson Outl. Oryctol. 161 The most important 
part of this organ, the continuous siphuncle. 1862 Kearley 
Links in Chain v. 103 A membranous tube termed the 
Siphuncle, which originating in the body of the nautilus in 
the outer chamber passes through all the partitions in suc- 
cession. *870 H. A. Nicholson Man. Zool. li. (1875) 368 
The function of the siphuncle is unknown, except in so far 
as it doubtless serves to maintain the vitality of the shell. 

transf. 1866 Blackmore Cradock Nowell xxxv. (1883) 2x3 
This flint has traversing it from pole to pole a thread, a 
spindle, a siphuncle of the richest golden hue. 

2 . Ent. A small siphon or suctorial organ. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. xxxiii. 363 Replaced by 
an exarticulate retractile tube, which exerts a retractile 
siphuncle. Ibid, xxxiv. 472 The siphuncle, which is the 
suctorious part, being fiist retracted within the tubulet, 

Si phuncled, a. Zool . [f. prec. + -ed i.] 

Possessing or furnished with a siphuncle. 

1847 in Webster (citing Buckland). 185* Woodward 
Mollusca 1. 77 Shell, niucro (only known} chambered and 
siphuncled. 

Siphuncular, a . Zool. [f. L. siphuncul-us 
+ -ab.] Of or pertaining to, acting or serving as, 
a siphuncle. 

1832 Owen Mem. Pearly Nautilus 46 The siphuncular 
apertures of the septa. 1851 Richardson Geol. viii. (1855) 
230 An external, matiy-chambeied shell, with a siphuncular 
tube passing through the chambers. 1888 Rolleston & 
Jackson A Hint. Life 464 Siphuncular collars generally di- 
rected backwards. 

Siph.U'n.culate, a. Zool. [f. as prec. + -axe.] 
= next. 

(875 Blake Zool. 244 A shell which is external, many- 
chambered, and siphunculate. 1877 Encycl. Brit. VI. 738/2 
The spiral-chambered and siphunculate shell of Spirilla. 

Siphunculated, a. Zool. [Cf. prec.] Pos- 
sessing or furnished with a siphuncle. 

1828-32 in Webster (citing Say). 1851 Mantell Petrifac- 
tions v. § 5. 459 The Phiagmocone, or chambered, siphuncul- 
ated, internal shell. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. A tutu. viii. 
532 The TctrabrancJuata. possess an external chambered 
siphunculated shell. 

|| Siphunculus. Zool. PL -culi. [L. si- 
phunculus a little pipe, dim. of sipho Siphon.] 
= Siphuncle i. 

Anglicized as siphuncule by Mayne Expos. Lex. ( 1858 }. 
1752 J. Hill Hist. Atiit/t. 121 A siphunculus canied the 
whole length of the shell [of the nautilus]. 1764 Phil. Tram. 
LIV. 48 The siphunculus of the Belemnite is always upon 
the verge of the chamber, or cell. 1822 J. Parkinson Outl. 
Oryctol, 164 The chambers divided by winding septa, pierced 
by a siphunculus always placed at the outer side. _ 1836 
Buckland Geol. 4 Mitt. xv. § 3 (1837) I. 332 Families of 
fossil chambered shells, that possessed siphunculi. 

Sipid (si'pid), a. rare. Also 7 sippid. [Back- 
formation from Insipid a .] 

1 . Savoury; = Sapid a. 1. 

1623 Cockeram I, Sippid, sauorie. 1660 P. Brooke tr. 
Le Blanc's Trav.yyf The flesh of Crocodile., was whole- 
some, white, and sipid. 

2 . Jig. = Sapid a. 3. 

1908 A Symons in Sect. Rev. 17 Oct. 480/2 The music was 
. .gay, rattling, sipid, voluptuously melodious. 

Hence Bipidity, savour, flavour, rare “ l . 

1880 Miss Bird Japan I. 233 It is.. used everywhere., 
togive sipidity to their otherwise tasteless food. 

Siping (satopirj), vbl. sb. Now dial. [f. SlPE ».] 
The action of percolating, oozing, etc. ; the result 
of this; also pi., water or other liquid that has 
oozed or leaked. 

1303 Eng. Misc, (Surtees) 30 So that no fylth..discend 
from the same swynstye. .excepte yt it be by sipynge, or 
casualtie. 1621 Granger On Eccl. 31 6 The siping through 
of waters into the house. 1808 in Jamieson. _ 1825- in 
dialect glossaries, etc. (Northumb., Vies.), c 1880 in Heslop 
Northwnbld. Gloss. (1894) 644 Sandy gravel, with a small 
siping of water. 

So Srping ppl. a. Also as adv. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. vii.lix. (Bodl. MS.), Whanne 
be posteme is in state men schal vse teniperinge binges and 
sch eding and naissching and cy pingg. 1642 H . More Song 
of Soul 1. iii. 24 Here fifty Sisters in a sieve do draw 
T li orougb -siping water. 1862 C. C. Robinson Dial, Leeds 
408 A siping wet neet. 

Sipirs, obs. form of Cypress 3 . 

Sipling (si’pliq), north, and obs. Sc. Foims: 

6 Buppline, syplin, syeppaling, 8 sippleing; 
7, 9- sipling, 9 Biplin’, -lin. [peril, ad. OF. 
souplin a shoot of a tree (Godef.) ; as a mere var. 
of Sapling the change of vowel would be difficult 
to account for.] A sailing. 

*313 Douglas Mneid iii. i. 47 Quhar hepthorne buskis.. 
grew hye. And evin syplinnis of myrthus. Ibid. vn. xiv. 87 
And a haul suppline of a giet myrtre. x6xo North Riding 
Rec. (1884) I. 186 To cutt upp young siplings of asshe & 
hassells. 1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 35 Young Plants 
or Sippleings, as we here call them, of Oak, Ash or Alter. 
*807 R. Anderson Cwnbld. Bali. (1881) 108 Wid a spur on 
my heel, a yek [= oak] siplin in ban. *849- in dialect gloss- 
aries (Northumb., Durh., Cumb.). 


Sipman, obs. form of Shipman. 

Sipper (srpai). [f. Sip v. 4- -er 1.] One who 
sips ; hence, a drinker or toper. 

1611 Cotgr. , Piailleur, a bibber, sipper, wine-swiller. 2614 
B. Jonson Barth. Fair in. i, They aie alt sippers, sippers 
o’ the city j they look as they would not drink off two 
pen’orth of bottle-ale amongst ’em. 1702 Raynaud Cold 
Baths it. (1709) 381 Sippers of Brandy and spirituous dis- 
till’d Liquors. 1806 Sure Winter m London II. 233 Only 
look., at the difference of beef steak breakfasters, and the 
sippers of souchong 1 1866 Meredith Vittoria viii. (1889) 
62, I promised my Rosellina, my poppy-headed sipper, a 
rea-wine evening. 1891 Leeds Mercury 27 May 3/2 Half a 
dozen gentlemen . . sipping tea . . ; each sipper wears a tall hat. 
fig. 1850 M c Cosh £)7W. Govt. (1832) 206 He is probably an 
idle dreamer, or a sipper of the sweets of literature. 

Sipper-sauee, dial . : see Sibber-sauce. 

+ Si ppet, sbP Obs. rare. Also 6 syppet. 
[Cf. Sip sb. and -et,] A little sip. 

a 1529 Skelton E. Rwnmyng 367 Here is an olde typpet, 
And ye wyll gyue me a syppet Of your stale ale. 1574 
Hellowes Gueuara's Fain. Ep. (1577) 98 Shee drinketn. . 
but water mixed with wines in such wise, that with her 
sippets none may. .kill his thirst. 

Sippet (si’pet), sbP Also 6-7 syppet, 7 sip- 
pit, -ett, oippet. [app. intended as a diminu- 
tive of Sop sb. Cf. supett in the earlier Wycl. 
version 2 Sam. xiii. 8.] 

1 . A small piece of toasted or fried bread, 
usually served in soup or broth, or with meat, or 
used for dipping into gravy, etc. ; a small sop. 

1330 Palsgr. 270/2 Syppet a lytell soppe, tatin. 1600 Sun- 
flat Countrie Farme v. x.\i. 720 Some do make sippets or 
small slices (as they call them) of bread dried vpon the 
coales. <*1633 Sir T. Mayerne Archintag. Angio-Gall. 
No. 47 (1638) 41 Serve it up with brown bread, and sippets 
fiyed with buLter. 1693 Crowne Country Wit m. iii, See 
that the mutton broath have white bread sippets in it. 
1747-96 Mrs. Glasse Cookety v. 42 Lay round them stewed 
spinagc pressed and cut like little sippets. 1764 Eliz. 
Moxon Eng. Hotisew. (ed. 9) 71 When you dish it up take 
off the lid, and. .cut the lid m sippets, 1826 Polwhele 
Trad, 4 Recoil. 1 . 139 The fresh boiled round of beef, with 
onions and sippetSj welcomed my arrival. 1843 Tail's Mag. 
X. 142 Having leisurely buttered his sippets of crisp dry 
toast. 1887 Fenn Master Ceretn. iii, She threw some of the 
sippets in, and began tasting the broth in an unpleasant way. 

b. transf. A small piece of something; a mere 
fiagment. 

1613 Beaum. & Fl. Captain iv, iii, Come pie’thee leave 
this sadness, ..This mumps, this Lachrymae, this love in 
sippets. 1647 J. C[leveland] Char. Land. Diurn. 1 It is 
an History in Sippets; the English Iliads in a Nut-shell. 
1731 Ld. Cobiiam in Walpole Geo. II {1822) I. v. 1x7 He 
did not like cutting the government out into sippets. 1761 
Colman Prose on Sev. Occas. (1787) I. 83 A vast variety 
of thin volumes, containing certain sippets of philosophy, 
morality, and the arts. _ *888 A Humeian 30 June 822/2 
Those fragments are portions of a whole. ., not[to be] doled 
out in literary sippets. 

2 . attrib . and Comb as sippet-brewis, -pudding, 
-shaped. 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais 1. xxi, Stoie of good minced 
meat, and a great deal of sippet-brewis. 1830 Dolby Cook’s 
Diet. 452/2 Sippet Pudding.-— Cut a small loaf into ex- 
tremely thin slices [etc.]. *837 Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser. 1. 
Leech of Folkestone (1903) 74 The occasional presentation 
of a sippet.sbaped billet-doux. 

Hence Si’ppet v., to cut into sippets, rare. 

*68* Chetham Angled s Vade-m. xxxix. § 6 (1689) 257 
Sippet it and garnish the dish. 

Sipping (srpiij), vbl. sb. [f. Sip v. + -ing L] 
1 . The action of the vb. ; drinking by sips ; also, 
a single act of this; a quantity taken at a sip. 

cx 440 Promp. Parv, 78 Cyppynge of drynke, subbibilura. 
1483 Fulgurite 15 b, See now wyth their syppynge what 
wyne thei haue dronken. 1334 More Com/, agst . Trib . 
m, xxvi. (1847) 306 The little sipping that our hearts 
should have here now. *397 J. Payne Royal Exch. 6 
O praye for a fore taste and sum sippinge of, this jgreale 
supper. x6xx Cotgr., Piaison, a bibbing, sipping, tipling. 
*6x7 Moryson Itin. in. 89 The Weomen of Germany have 
a customs to helpe their.. Friends, by sipping of the cup. 
1822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) 1 . 187 A little toast and 
water alone, taken in small sippings. 2826 F. Reynolds 
Life 4 Titties I. 34 The sipping and gurgling of tea. 

transf. 1886 F. Harrison Ess. 211 How different this 
from the critic's sipping of new books l *89* Miss Dowie 
Girl in Karp. 219 Her aprons were darker than in the 
other villages of my sipping. 

to. attrib. and Comb., ns sipping-drink , etc. 

1389 Nashe Anat. Absurd.. Wks. (Grosart) I. 61 May not 
a man as soone surfet by eating a whole sheepe. .as by the 
sipping taste of sundry dainties ? *648 Hexham n, Len. . 
Zuyp-dranck,,A Sipping-drinke. 1821 Scott Kcnitw. i, 
If you call on your host for help for such a sipping matter 
as a quart of sack. 1871 Athenxum 26 Aug. 273 Perhaps 
their sipping disposition has something to do with their fall, 
f 2 . = Sippet sb.‘i 1. Obs. rare. 

1535 Coverdale 2 Sam. xiii. 6 Let my sister, .make me a 
syppynge or two, and that I maye eate it of hir h&nde. 
Ibid. 8 She toke floure, . . and made him a syppynge. 

Si'ppingly, adv. [f. Sipping///, a. + -xy 2 .] 
by or in sips. Also transf. 

*8x4 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXXIV. 273 Theology 
is sippingly tasted. *838 Chainb. Jtnl. IX. sox He takes 
it, not sippingly and with gusto,.. but.. in large quantities. 

Sipple (stop’i), v. Also 6 syp-, 7 scipple. [f. 
Sip v. + -le 3.] 

1 . trails. To drink (liquor, etc.) slowly or by 
small sips ; to sip up. 

t$66 Dm nt Horace, Sat. 1. iti. £ v, The man doth sippls 


SI QUIS. 

| up the brothe. *370 Levins Manip. 14 1 To sypple, sorbillare. 
1683 G. M[eriton] Yorkshire Ale (1683) 7 At the first they 
did but Ripple up This rare Ambrosia. *748 Smollett R. 
Random xlvi. (1817) II. 96 Improperly applied to the taking 
of coffee, inasmuch as people did not drink, but sip or stpple 
that liquor. 1832-53 Whistle-Binkie Ser. 1. 14, I had not 
leain’d tosipple tea. 

2 . intr. To sip liquor or the like leismely. 

1607 Markham Coxal. vn. (1617) iq Distempered with 
heate. which you shall plainely perceiue by his continuall 
desire to drinke and scipple. xBtS Scott A ntiq. ix, The 
body had got sic a trick of sippling and tippling wi’ the 
bailies and deacons when they met. *819 — in Lockhart 
(1837) IV. ix. 294 You had better drink a bottle of wine on 
any particular occasion, than sit, .and sipple at an English 
pint every day. 

Hence Stoppling vbl. sb. Also attrib. 

*6o* Holland Pliny xx. xxi. II. 72 The seed of Mallows 
. .sodden in milk and taken after a sippling sort. 168* W. 
Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 1x59 To spend all the day 
in sipling.. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1 . 33 They 
all drink it sipping.. ; so that being in a Coflee-haue. .one 
hears a pretty pleasant kind of sippung musick. 
t Sippo. Obs .— 1 [ad. Pg. sipo.'l A liana. 

*657 S. Puuciias Pol. Flying-Ins. 207 They run among 
some Sippoes or Withes that run into the tree. 

Sipress, -is, -ous, obs. ff. Cypress 3. 
Sipu’ncular, a. Zool. [f. Sipgncul-us +-ar.] 
Of or belonging to the genus Sipunculus of ge- 
phyrean worms. 

1841 Forbes Hist. Brit. Starfishes 254 Palla<!, in his Mis- 
cellanea Zoologica, ..has figured two English Sipuncular 
worms. 

Sipu’nctllid. Zool. [f. as prec. + -id 3 .] A 
gephyrean worm of the .family Sipunculidx. 

*888 Rolleston & Jackson Amin. Life 6x9 A caecum is 
sometimes present at the commencement of the rectum in 
Sipunculids. *893 Proc. Zool. Soc, 328 The papillse.. char- 
acteristic of the skin of Sipunculids. 

Sipu ’nculiform, a. Zool. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-(i)eorm.] Having the form of a small pipe or of 
a sipunculus. 

*838 Penny Cycl. XII. 270/2 The Sipunculifoi m Holo- 
thuriae, Bodymore or less suddenly attenuated backwards. 

Sipn/ncnloid, sb. and a. Zool. [-oid.] 

A. sb. Any member of the group Sipunculoidea 
of gephyrean worms. 

1837 Agassiz Contrib. Nat. Hist. U.S. 1 . 78 The Sipuncul- 
oids appear to be more closely related to the Anmilatalhan 
to the Holothurioids. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XIX 430 Forming 
with the Brachiopoda and Sipunculoids an isolated group. 

B. adj. Of or belonging to the group Sipun- 
culoidea. 

x88x Nation 1 Dec. 435/1 The report on the Gephyrea, or 
Sipunculoid worms. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XIX. 431/1 The 
Sipunculoid Gephyrmans .. possessing identically this ar- 
rangement. 

II Sipunculus (saipzrqkuftfts). Zool. PI. -culi. 
[L. sipunculus, var. of siphunculus Sihiunoulus.] 
A gephyrean annelid with a retractile proboscis, 
belonging to the typical genus of the family 
Sipunculidx. 

*841 Forbes Hist. Brit. Starfishes 232 , 1 have represented 
the Sipunculus alive in a Periwinkle shell. Ibid. 253 It is 
very probable that several other minute Sipunculi inhabit 
the British seas. *877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Ann 11. v. 247 
A larval Sipunculus about */« °f an inch long. 

Sipylite (stopiteit). Min. [f. Sipyl-us, one 
of the children of Niobe +-ite 1 2 b.] (See quols.) 

*877 Mallet in Awer. Jml, Set. 3rd Ser. XIV. 397 On 
Sipylite, a new Niobate, from Amherst County, Vneinia. 
188* Watts 3rdSuppl., Sipylite, a niobate, . . associated with 
albonite and magnetite, and occasionally with a few large 
crystals of hydrous ziicon. 

t Sicjuare. Obs. Also 4 siquar, sequar ; 5 
Sc. sitli(t)-, syth(t)ar, -ware. [Origin and pie- 
cise form doubtful.] Period or point of time; 
moment. Chiefly in phr. in that siquare. 

Very common in the Cotton MS. of the Cursor M., but 
usually altered in the other MSS. Otherwise recorded 
only in the Sc. Leg, Saints, where the foims should pei- 
haps be written with sic/i-, as in Hoistmann’s edition. 

a *300 Cursor M. 5656 He sagh an egypeien ful sare 
Smit a juu in bat si-quare. Ibid. 12301 pe barn frendes 
fra |>at siquar Held iesum in wirscip mar ban ar. a 1400 
Sc. Leg. Saints i. (Peter 1 ) 631 He saw cryst in J>at syth- 
ware pas in hewine. Ibid. h. (Paul) 306 In pat sithar. 

II Si quis (sal kwis), sb. Also si-quis, siquis. 
[L. si if, quis any one (sc. invenerit, etc.), the 
opening words of the notice or bill (see def.) when 
written in Latin,] 

1 , A public intimation, notice, or bill, freq. one 
exhibited on a post, door, etc., requesting informa- 
tion, advertising something lost, or the like; in 
later use only Eccl., a notice, requiied in certain 
cases, intimating that a candidate seeks ordination, 
and asking if any one knows of any impediment. 

*597 Bi>. Hall Sat. ir. v, Saw’st thou ever Siquis patch’d 
on Paul’s church dore, To seek some vacant vicarage be- 
fore? 1599 Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. m. i. Enter 
Caualier Shift, with two Siquisses in his hand. Ibid., The 
aduancement of a Siquis or two. _ 1601 Weever Mirr. 
Martyrs A 3 b, Set vpa Siquis, giue intelligence, That such 
a day .shall be myTragedie. 161* Cotgr., Plaquard, . . a 
Bill, Siquis, or Libell stucke vpon a post, &c. 1646 H. 

Moseley in Beaum. # Fits Plays I. (1905) p, xiii, There- 
fore now I put up this Si quis, that whosoever hereafter 
happily meetes with it [etc.]. *674 Marvell Reh. Tramp. 
IL48 , 2 understood that he had sent out a general Siquis 
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SI QUIS. 

thorow his own Province. 1817 C. Hodgson lusty. Candi- 
dates Holy Orders 3 Form of notice or ‘ Si quis , and of 
the cet tificate of the same having been published in the 
chuich of the parish where the candidate usually lesides, 
1843 Hook Ch. Did. 523 In the case of a Bishop, the Si 
11 111s is affixed.. on the door of Bow Church, *9°4 Wright 
& Neil Protestant Diet, s.v, 0 > ii nation, If the candidate 
had left the university and is living elsewhere, a notice 
must be published. . , This notice is known as a si quis. 

at Irih. 1609 Dekker Gull's Horn Bk. Wks. (Grosart) II. 
23s The liist time that you venture into Powles,., presume 
not. .to cast an eye to Si quis doore. 

2. slang. (See quot.) 

1864 Slang Did. 231 Si Quis, a candidate for orders. 

Hence || Si quis v. tram., to advertise for. 

1713 Gentleman I ns traded 11. x. x86, 1 must excuse my 
Depart. otherwise he may send Hue and Cry after me, 
and Si quis me in the next Gazette. 

Sir (sat), sb. [Reduced form of sire Sire sb., 
the shortening being due lo the absence of stress 
before the following name or appellation. The 
forms sore, sur{e may represent OF. sor or sieur, 
the oblique case of sire.] 

A. Illustration of forms. 

a. 4- sir (6 slrr, 6-7 S'), 5~7 syr. 

1*97- (see examples in B). 

fi. 3-6 ser, 4-5 sere. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 27450 Sere biscop, ta god kepe. c 1386 
Chaucer y/r T/iopas6 (Cambr.), His name was sereThopns, 
a 1400-50 Alexander 182 Seses, seris, ofjoursyte. c 1444 
Capgrave Life St. Kath. iv. v.441 This grete noyse, seres, 
what may it bee? 1451 — Life St. Gilbert 1x2 The fayre 
tour..whech bou say, Ser Pope, is b e grete excellent, of |>i 
dienite. 1509 in Scott. Jrnl. TopogrAjHi/S) II. 120/2 Ser' 
\Vil3ea1n Synclair of Waitseytt, Kny[cn]t. 

7. 5 sur, sure, sore. 

1 a 1400 Arthur 285 Hys worthynesse, sur Emperour, 
Passed Mucha alle 3owre. a 1400 Sir Degrev. 28g The 
doughty knyght sure Degrevaunt. c 1410 Sir Clegcs 443 
Sore, for thy corteci, Smyghte me no moie 1 c 1425 Abra- 
ham's Sacr. 435 in Non-Cycle Myst. Plays , Lo 1 sovereyns 
and sorys, now haue we schowyd (etc.]. 

8. Sc. 4-5 scher(e, fi schyr, 5-6 sohir (5 shir). 
In later Sc. also Stir (cf. Stirrah). 


douch 
Synclar, 

125 Schirris, I thank God and al Jovv. c 1459 Legist, de 
Aoerbiothoc (Vann,) II. 105 Honorabile and wirschypful 
schyris. 1473 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scat!. I. 43 A lettre to 
Schire James Ogilvy of Erly. 1550 Reg, Pnvy Council 
Scot. I. 84 Schir George Douglas of Pettindreicht Knycht. 
*574 Saiir. Poems Reform, xlii. 6 Schirs, is thair ony heir 
Quhats Iornay lyes unto Dundie? 

B. Signification. 

1. I. The distinctive title of honour of a knight 
or a baronet, placed before the Christian name 
(■(* rarely the surname). 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 10822 Sir hubert de boru & o|>ere 
bat in prison were ido. 13 . . Gaw. 4 Gr. Nut. 387 Sir Gawan, 
50 mot I Jaryue,. .pis dint pat pou scbal dryue. C1386 
Chaucer Sir Thopas 6 (Lansd.), A knyht was faire and 
gent.., His name was sir Thopas. C1440 Con tin. Brut 
(1908) 437 Sir Henry Beauford, Cardynall, and Bisshop of 
Winchestre. 1488-94 Ld. Fitzwalter in Pastou Lett. III. 
343 Zowir lofyng cosyn, J, Sir Fytz Wauter. 1556 Chron. 
Grey Friars ^ (Camden) 41 The lady Margaiete Bowmer 
wyffe unto sir John Bowmer,.. but she was the wyffe of 
one Cheyny, for he solde hare unto sir Bowmer. 1596 
Spenser State Irel. (Globe) 667/2 (A grant] of New-castell 
to Sir Henry Harrington, and of..Fearnes to Sir Thomas 
Masterson. 2627 Hakewill Apol. (1630) 272 Sir Drake 
whom web the worlds end knew. 1645 Svnonds Diary 
(Camden) 217 Sir Nich. Kemys was governour when 
Gerard came.. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 112 r a My Friend 
Sir Roger, being a good Churchman [etc.]. 18x9 Shelley 
Peter Belt 3rd vi, xv. He never read them with amaze 
I found Sir Willjam Drummond had. 1899 Fitzpatrick 
Transvaal Jr. -within (1900) 286 Sir Alfred Milner., com- 
manded the entire confidence of the Uitlanders. 

b. In iransf. uses, as Sir Harry , John, Sydney, 
Timothy (see quots.). 

See also Barleycorn i b and Roger de Coverley. 
a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, Sir Timothy, one that 
Treats every Body, and Pays the Reckonings every where, 
1808 J amieson,' &V John, a close stool. x8xa J. H. Vaux 
Flash Did., Sir Sydney , a clasp knife. 01825 Forby Voc. 
E. Anglia, Sir Harry, a close-stool. 

2. Applied retrospectively to notable personages 

of ancient, esp. sacred or classical, history. Now 
only arch. * 

<2X300 Cursor M. 4249 Sir putifar wel vndirsfod pat ioseph 
was 0 gentil blod. c 1330 R. Buunne Chron. I Vac: 24 Sen 
petymeofsirNoe. c 1400 Sc. Trojan [Far (Horstm.) 1. 215 
Jasone, the gentile, With hys falow, schyr Hercules, c 1440 
York Myst. xxx. 208 We will prese to Sir Pilate, c 1475 
Hen hyson Orpheus Eury dice 116 At jje last schir orphans 
couth heir. 1513 Douglas AEnetd vn. v, xxo Schir Dar- 
danus, born of this cuntre eik. 1582 Stanyhurst AEneis 
111. (Arb.) 71 Woorthye syr ASneas, why..teare you A cay. 
tiefe forlome?..I am named syr Polydor. 1598 Shaks. 
Merry W. 1. iii, 83 Shall I Sir Pandarus of Troy become ? 

11. ». 122 Goe thou like Sir Acteon. 1821 Scott 
Keudw. xxxu, The valiant Sir Pandarus of Troy. i88z 
? * * B ?5 I on Lusiad tv. 23 The Oriental 

hordes. .Wherewith Sir Xerxes crost the Hellespont. 

«J. Used fancifully, or as a mock title. 

?3?* ( A' A1,a V’ L. PL A, n. 82 pe Deede was a-selet, Be siht 
otsir bymom. 0x500 Bernard, de cnrareifaiu. (E.E.T.S.) 
« ^. u , y*. liess _ s yre doys no thing rycht. 1567 

efender is 


jouth boare the charges and was made sir pay for all. 1600 
Shaks. Merck, V. 1. 1 . 93 (Qq.), I am sii Oiacle, And when 
I ope my lips, let no dog baike. 16*0 — Temp. n. i. 286 This 
Sir Prudence, who Should not vpbraid our course. 1781 
CowrER Hope 4x6 Lowest at the board , , sat Sir Smug. 1822 
Shelley Faust ii. 114 Does not Sir Mammon gloriously 
illuminate His palace for this festival ? Ibid. 150 Sir Urian 
is sitting aloft in the air. 1879 Farhaii in Expositor IX. 214 
He suddenly confounds the highly self-satisned Sir-oracle, 
b. Sir Kagigtt quots.). 

1764 in N. 4 Q, 7th Ser. XII. 29/1 Thomas Hunt, Horn 
Leicester (a Sir-Rag to a Waggoner), died at y 8 George. 
1891 Ibid. 132/2 A dusty set of tatterdemalions.. constantly 
attended fairs aud race-courses, and these poor scarecrows 
used to be called in my young days ‘ Sir-Rags ’. Ibid., In 
the Midland Counties, .the chief of a band of servants or 
workers, a foreman or overseer,., is the ‘sir-iag Ibid. 133/1 
Sometimes he or she is the ‘head sir-rag’, or, as some put 
it, ‘head sir-rag, chief cork and bottle-washer 1901 J, Prior 
Forest Folk ii. 18 He looks at a body as if he were head 
Sir Rag. 

f 4. Placed before the Christian name of ordin- 
ary priests (also that of a pope). Obs. (Cf. Si he sb. 

1 b, and Dan 1 a.) 

It has been supposed that this use arose out of sense 5, but 
there appears to be no evidence for this, although the title 
(at least in later times) was clearly used in contrast to 
Master, and denoted that the priest had not graduated in a 
university. For the generalized use of Sir John see John 3. 
0x386 [see John 3]. £1425 Wyntoun Cron. vn. vii, 207 
Kynge Henry.. wrat richt reuerendly Til )>e pape Schir 
Adryane. 1450 Poston Lett. 1. 170 Sir John Buhk, Paison 
of Stratford, physshed my stankys at Dedham. 1511-2 
Rec. St. Mary at Hill (1905) 277 To sir Robert for Candell to 
sey his matens in the mornynges. 1550 Bale Image Both 
Ch. it. f vj,The most ragged ronnngatu, and idluidioteamong 
theym, is no lesse then a syr, whiche is a Lord in the Latin, 
as syr John, syr Thomas, syr Wylliam. 1554 Hilarie 
Ilesnrr. Masse A viij, My smored Chnplcns. .1 make them 
to be called Syrs euery one. 2573 Tymk {title), The Re- 
futation of ane Ansver made be schir Johne Knox. 2595 
?Greene George a Greene xigz Well preacht sir Iacke, 
downe with your stafic, 1635 [see John 3]. 
f 5. Used (as a rendering of L. dominus ), with 
the surname of the person, to designate a Bachelor 
of Arts in some Universities. Obs. 

X557 > n Lamb Colled. Hist. Univ. Camb. (1838) 229 M r 
Turner, Father, Syr Whytgyfto the bachelor, Syr Brygcs 
the eldest son. 2575 in Fowler Hist. C. C. C. (O.H.S.) 150 
Too S r huker of Corpus Christie college in Oxforde. *6x4 
Selden Titles Honor 54 How Dominus .. is now familiar 
for Sir to euety Batchelor of Art in the Schools, all men 
know. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. 71 Hall and his Popish 
faction (whereof M r . Potto, M r . Binnion, and S r . Appleby 
the Leaders) opposed his admission. 1690 S.Sewall Diary 
3 July, Sir Mather in England yet had a Degree conferred 
on him. 17x4 iii Aubrey Lett. (1B14) I. 294 Piay, Sir, will 
you do so much as send to Sir Wilkinson of Queen's ? 
1763 m Pierce Hist. Harvard Univ. 834 (Cent. Diet.), That 
Sir bewail, B.A.,be the Instructor in the Hebrew and other 
learned languages for three years. x8aa Naues s.v. Sir, 
Al the Universities.. a bachelor, who in the books stood 
Dominus Brown, was in conversation called Sir Brown. 
This was in use in some colleges even in my memory. 

II. 6 . Placed before a common noun, and 
forming with it a term of address, as Sir clerk , 
king, knight, etc. Now arch, 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 20282 Sir king,.. we be)> icome 
fram verre londe ms. Ibid. 10309 Nou sir clerc, qua)? be 


23 betnr drunkymess pat syre doys no thing ry< 

Jewel Def, Apol. v. 561 Here, yee saie, 1 Sir D 

?fl-To S i eene ’* * 58 * T • Howell Denises (1879) 

Tyll syr Phebus beames shall lose their light, xgoa 
Greene Disput. Wks. (Grosart) X. 254 Though® the otSr 


14. . Chaucer's Doctor's Prol. xo Sir Doctour of Phisyke. ., 
Telle us a tale, CX440 York Myst.xxx.au Sir Knyghlis 
[re. Roman soldiers], pat are curtayse and kynde. 1591 
SrEnsEK M, Httbberd 589 Ah ! sir Mule, now blessed be the 
day [etc.]. Ibid. 1033 Nay (said the Foxe) Sir Ape, you are 
astray. 1601 Siiaks. Twel. N. 111. iv. 298, 1 am one, that had 
rather go with sir Priest, then sir knight. x6xx — Wint. T, 
1, ii. 135 Come (Sir Page) Looke on me with your Welkin 
eye. 1794 Mas. Radcliffe Myst , Udolpho xliv, ‘ Sir knight,' 
replied the baron, ‘ how is it possible that ’ (etc.) ? 1820 
Scott Monast, xxxiii, Saint Mary l what call you yon, Sir 
Monk? . 1842 Tennyson Mode d’Arth. 152 Sir King, I 
closed mine eyelids, lest the gems Should blind my purpose, 
*865 Kingsley Henna, iv, Now, then, sii priest,.. go on 
with your stoiy. " 

trausf 2826 Scott Jrnl. 14 May, Look where you will, 
Sir Sun, you look upon sorrow and suffering. 

b. With contemptuous, ironic, or 11 ate force. 

0x386 Chaucer Wipe's Prol, 242 (Hark), Sii [ v .r. She] 
olde lecchour, let thi japes be. 0x529 Skelton Against 
Scottes iox Syr skyrgalyarj, ye were so skyt [etc.], xsgx 
Troublesome Raigne of King John (1611) 27 Lim. Good 
words sir sauce, your betters are in place. Phil. Not you 
slr.doughtie, with your Lyons case. 1500 Shahs. Much Ado 
v. 1. 83 Come sir boy, come follow me feir boy, ile whip you 
from your foyning fence. 1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy n. iL 
So, Sir Critic, 1 could have replied; but I scorn it. 1825 
SCott Betrothed xxix, 1 How, sir knave 1 ’ said the King, 
angrily, is itfor such as thou to dictate to our judgment? ’ 
7. Used as a respectful term of address to a 
superior or, in later use, an equal (sometimes with 
additions as dear, f fair, ^gentle, good)', also 
formally in addressing the Speaker of a legislative 


1310-30 Horn Ck, 721 Sir, mijtestow hold him to 
nede, . . Batayle mqt jiou bide, c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints x 
{Agnes) 102 Certis, gud sir, maryt ame I. c 1460 Tovrncl 
Myst. iv. 228 Hir answere bese belife— ‘ nay, sir ! ’ xfi 
Fisher FuiuSerm. C'tess Richmond Wks, (1876) 307 B 
ye wyll say vuto me, Syr yf we were sure of this we woli 
not be sory. 2535 Coverdalr Ruth ii, 13 She sayde: 1 
mefynde fauoure (syr) before thyne eyes. 2590 Shaks. Cot 
Err, 1. u. 57 The Sadler had it Sir, I kept it not. x6 
Chillingw. Relig, Prot, 1. ii, 97 For Gods sake, S', tell 1: 


plainly. 2662 Stillingki.. Qrig. Sacr.c Dcd. 11 You see, 
Sii, to what an unexpected length my desire to vindicate 
[etc.]. 1709 Si EMJ! Tatler No. 45 n, I hemd a Voice 
cry, Sir, Sir !— This raised my Curiosity. 1794 Mrs. Rad- 
CLii'PK Myst. Udolpho xliv, ‘ Dear sir 1 ' said Ilcnii, ‘heie 
is an ai mchair .. massy with gilding'. 2849 Thackeray 
Pendennis ‘Sir to you,' said Mr. Foker politely. 2867 
Smyth Sailor’s ll’ord-blt. 627 ‘Aye, aye, sir,’ is the well- 
known answer fiom seamen. 2873 in Hansaid Pari. Deb. 
31 July 1389/1, I lise, Sir, ..to make the Indian Financial 
Statement. 

b. In $L, used in addressing two or more per- 
sons. In Scottish use passing into a mere ex- 
clamation (see the later quots.). 

ex 400 Dcstr. Troy 4907 perfore, siis,..I,et make vs a 
message. 1459 Rolls Parlt . V. 369/2 Sines, be mery, for 
yet we have moo frendis. c 2500 Adam Bel cxiv. in Child 
Ballads III. 27/2 Good syrs, ot whetis be ye ? 16x5 Ruoui.r. 
Ignoramus iv. (1736) 50 Goodly, Siis,. .1 shou'd luive sworn 
it had been my Master Antonio. 2766 Fordvce Semi . 
1 ’oung Worn. (1767) I. vii. 304 Have you forgotten, Siis, 
that what they see you admire, .. they will be induced to 
think.. worthy of admiration V x8x6 Sturt Old Mori, 
xxxix, * But eh, sirs,’ she continued,., ‘Eh, sirs ! ye’re suir 
altered, hinny ’. *825 Jamieson SuppL, Sirs, Sine, Sene, 
interj., a common mode of address to a number of persons, 
although of both sexes ; often pron. q. Sine. *894 Crock in r 
Raiders (ed. 3) 96 Eb, sirce, but there’s mony wonderfu’ 
things in the warld. 

o. Used in commencing or subscribing letters. 
1435 Poston Lett. 1. 19 Right worthy and worshepefull 
Sir. a 1448 Ibid. 71 Syr, I recummawnd me to zow. 
*535 Starkey England (1878) p. xiii, Syr, I most hertcly 
commend me vn to you. 1568 Peebles Burgh Rec. (2872) 
73 His supplicalioun..:— Schirris, baillies, cuunsak, and 
Lommunke of the burgh. 2628 Ussukk in Lett. Emin. Lit. 
Men (Canulen) 138 Deare Sir, I know not who should be- 
gtime fust [etc.]. 1655 in Nicholas (Catndcn) 300 Which 
I shall desire you to keepe for y a use of, Sir, Your. .humble 
semant, Robert Phelipps. 1745 J. Elton in Hanwny Trav. 
(1762) I. v. lxvii. 304 Sirs, I have been acquainted with your 
resolutions of August last. 1789 Burns Let. to Cunningham 
4 May, My dear Sir, Your duty-free favour. . I received two 
days ago. *822 Lamb To J. Taylor 7 Dec, Dear Sit, I 
should like the enclosed Dedication to be punted. x86x 
Brewster in Mrs. Gordon Home Lifexix. (1869) 145 Sir,— 
Lhavc only this moment seen., an advetiiseinem of youi 
pictuie [etc.]. 

8 . Used with scornful, contemptuous, indignant, 
or defiant foice. (Cf. SllutAH.) 

159a Greene Conny Catch. Wks. (Grosait) XI. 84, I.. 
account thee no honest man ; For sir know I haue learned 
your pettegree. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. 1, L Eo Well sir, get 
you in : I will not long be troubled with you. 163a Mas- 
singer City Madam n. ii, Lacy. By the city custom, 
nwdain ? Lady. Yes, my young sir. *675 Baxter Calh. 
Theol. 11. xui. 283 Sir, the City ringeUi of you as one that 
gi cully wrongeth the cause of God. X782 in Brit, Tourist 
(1809) IV. 1x9 Sirl in a surly tone, [signifies] a box On the 
ear at your service !— to a dog it means a good beating. 
1824 Scott St. Honan's xxx, Sir, this is either a very great 
mistake or wilful impertinence. .. I am Captain Jekyl, sir. 

S J. D. Burn Aulobiogr. Beggar Boy (1859 J 44 His 
arm manner of addressing me was, by the withering and 
degrading title of ‘ sir 1 ’ x86x Gto. Eliot Silas BI. ix, I’ve 
been Loo good a father to you all. . . But I shall pull up, sir. 
b. My dear sir, in remonstrance or expostulation. 
2825 R. P, Ward Tremaine II. xxvi. 238 ‘And, indeed, 
my dear Sir—’ ‘ 1 won’t be Sit'd,’ cried the Doctor. 

9. Applied to women. Now dial. 

1578 Whetstone Promos .?• Cassandra 1. iv. sii, [To 
Dalia. ] Ah syr, you would, be like, let my Cocke Sparrow goe. 
i6xx Beaum. & Fl. King $ No K. ii. i, Ban. [to waiting- 
women], Sirs, leave me all. (Eveunt Women.) 262* 
Fletcher Pilgr. 11. i, Juleitn. Would you know o’ me, 
Sir? Alphonso. O' thee, Sir? ay, o’ thee, .sir; What art 
thou, Sir? x688 Cuowne Darius 11. Dram. Wks. 1874 HI. 
4x1 Barsana [to her Lonfidante, OronteJ. How ill you dress 
me, sir? 1818 Miss Fekrilr Marriage ii, ‘And ye tu 
bonny sir,’ addiessing Lady Juliana. 

10. A person of rank or importance ; a lord, a 
gentleman ; one who might be addressed as * sir’. 

In early use equivalent to sire; in later examples usually 
by direct transference from sense 7. 

13.. Coer de L. 3567 Whos lied it was my seres aske? 
c 1500 Young Children's Bk. 88 in Babccs Bk., Wer-etier 
)>ou connnys, speke honestly To ser or dame. 2585 T. 
Washington tr. Nicholay's Vcy. t. xvii, 20 Taking with 
him to aecompanie him the sir of S. Vcran, 1601 Shaks. 
Twel. N, hi. iv.81 A sad fate, a reuereml carriage,, .in the 
habite of some Sir of note. x6xz — Cymb. 1. vi. xto A Lady to 
the worthiest Sii, that euer Country call’d Ins, 1698 Fryer 
Ate. E. I ndiajf P, 45 In one of their open Pagods. .stands 
a Venerable. Sir at the upper end. 1703 Rowe Pair Pout. 
11. ii, A talking Sir that brawls for lum in Taverns. 1740-x 
Richardson Pamela II. 354 On Tuesday Morning, my 
dear Sir rode out, attended by Abraham. 1847 Tennyson 
Princ. Concl. 102 Why should not these great Sirs Give up 
their parks some dozen times a year ? 1854 Emerson Lett. 
([ Soc.Aims, Poet, fy Imag,, Our little sir, from his first 
tottering steps,.. does not like to be practised upon. 

U. A parson or priest. Now dial. (Cf. 4 .) 

X591 Spenser M. Hubberd 39 a But this good Sir did 
follow the plaine word. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss. 74/3 ‘ Here’s 
t sir cum man ’ = Here’s the clergyman coming. 

Sir (sat), v. [f. prec.] 

1. irans . To address (a person) as * sir Also 
with up. 

t Peterson Galatco (1892) 47 He that is wont to be 

KSird) and likewise {Sirreih) other. x6oo ist Pt, Sir J, 
Olacastle it. i, Sum. Sir, I brought it not my lord to eate. 
Harp. 0 , do you sii me now ? 272a De Foe Relig. Courtsh. 
U 11. (1840) 68 Don’t worship me and sir me now. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (1768) I. viii. 43 My Brother and 
oister.. Sirr’d him up, at every word. X806-7 Poet. Reg, 
279 Learn , , To frown importance while they cap and sir ye. 
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1861 Leys Mem. f. D. Maclaren v, 94 In bis kind and sin- 
ceie way he sirred some cabman, porter, or poor man. 1890 
L. C. D’Oyle Notches 8 ‘I don t know, sir, I'm sure,' said 
the stranger. . . ‘ Don’t sir me ! don't you know my name? ' 

2 . intr. To use the term ‘sir’ in addressing a 
person. 

1708 Southey To M Hill 7 Sir-ing and Madam-ing as 
civilly As if the road between the heart and lips Were.. a 
weary and Lapiandish waj’. 
lienee Si-rring vhl sb. 

1836 W. E. Forster in lleid Life (t 888) I. 76 [He is] re. 
maikably civil to me, and he gives me such quantities of 
simngs — that is, he says sir so often. 

Sir, obs. f. Sire sb. Sir, variant of (Anglo- 
Ind.) Seer. Sirah, obs. f. Sirrah. Sirbace, 
obs. f. Surbase. Sircar : see Sibkab. Sirce 
(Sc.) i see Sir sb. 7 b. Sircot, obs. f. Subcoat. 
Sircue, var. Ciboue v. Obs. Sircule, obs. f. 
ClRCtJLE V. 

t Sirouley, var. circulet Circlet. 

IS . . Bk. of Precedence in Q.Eliz. Acad. 16 The sword borne 
by an Earle, the cappe and Sirculey borne by an Earle. 

Siroumsycion, obs. f. Circumcision. Sir- 
cuyte, obs. f. Circuit. 

|| Sirdar (ssudiu, sardau). Forms : a. 7, 9 ser- 
dar, 7 serdaar. 0 . 8 sardar, surd&r, 9 surdar. 
7. 8 sirdftr, 9 sirdar. [Urdu (Pers.) sar- 
ddr, f. Pers. sar head + dar possessor.] 

1 . In India and other Eastern countries, a milit- 
ary chief, a leader or general of a force or army ; 
also spec, in recent use, the British commander- 
in-chief of the Egyptian army. 

a. 1615 S andys Trav. 21 x This Ioseph . . got to be made 
Seidar [sic] of Damasco (which is Generali of the Souldiery). 
1686 tr. Chardin's Trav. Persia 256 He has also the Title 
of Serdar or General of the Army. 1819 F. Hamilton 
Nepal 109 Military officers, named Serdars, frequently are 
appointed to command over different portions of the country, 
/S. 17x8 Ozelc tr. Tourne fort's Voy. II. 349 The Janizaries 
ate thete under the Command of a Sardar. 1753 Hanway 
Trav. (1762) I. in. li. 231 The begler-begs have the power 
of life and death, as have also those sardares, who are on 
the frontiers. 1800 Asiatic Ann. Reg. 178 He is a Sardar 
of five thousand horse in the Mahratta empire. 

y. *803 Wellington in Owen Wellesley's Desp. (1877) 788, 

I had also a long and difficult negotiation with the Nizam’s 
sirdars. 1815 Elphinstone Acc. Caubul (1842) 1 . 337 There 
are many other shops which accompany the camp, to supply 
the sirdars and the soldiers. 1883 Times (weekly ed.) 26 June 
4/3 The Turcoman shepherds or siidars, who alone traverse 
these little frequented routes. 1898 — 5 Sept. 3/3 The Sir- 
dar’s force to-day marched to within six miles of Omdurman. 

2 . Sirdar-bearer , an Indian valet or body-servant. 
(See Bearer i d.) 

178a India Gaz. 2 Sept. (Yule), That a gentleman should 
pay a rascal of a Sirdar Bearer monthly wages for 8 or 10 
men. 1839 Lang Wand. India 104 A sirdar-bearer (personal 
attendant, or Indian valet) took charge of my two boxes. 
1863 Trevelyan Compet. Wallah (1866) 225 Theie is every 
reason to believe that he is honest, as Sirdar-bearers go. 
b. ellipt. in the same sense. 
c 1813 Mrs. Sherwood Ayah + Lady xii. 75 ' I will also 
swear, said the sirdar, ‘by Gunga’ [etc.]. i8a8 Asiatic 
Costumes 27 The barburdar, or surdar, . .keeps the keys, and 
in fact has charge of every thing in the house. _ 1843 Stoc- 
queler Handbk. Brit. India (1834) Xl l The sirdar-bearer, 
called sirdar in brevity, is, among other things, the valet- 
de-chambre. 

Hence Sirdarship, the office of Sirdar. 

1898 Daily Chron. 10 Oct. 6/3 The statements that Lord 
Kitchener intends to resign the Sirdarship. 

Sirdena, obs. form of Sardine sb? 

Sire (saiai), sb. Forms: a. 3- sire, 4-5 sir, 

6 sier ; 4 scire, 7 shire. 0 . 3-8 syre, 5 eyre, 
cyyr, syr, syar, 5-6 ayer. [a. OF. sire (eyre), for 
earlier *sieire pop. L. *seior , for cl. L. senior 
Senior. The oblique case in OF. was sieur 
*seidr-eni for senior-em.'] 

I. f I. Placed before personal names : a. De- 
noting knighthood. = Sir sb. 1. Obs. 

c 1*05 Lay. 22485 Wulcume sire ArSur, wilcume lauerd. 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9066 Sire geffray, |>at was erl of 
autigeo. c 1330 A pus 4 A mil. 44 He was callid Syre Amys 
..at his crystenyng. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 303 
be firste 3 ere of |je comynge of sire John, he secounde kyng 
Hemicus his sone, into Irlond. <2x400 Minor Poems fr. 
Vernon MS. xxix. i. 37 pus sone Sue Rollo..Bi.sette hat 
Citee. 1492 Poston Lett. Ill, 380 To my .frendes. Sire 
William Knevette, Sire John Paston, Sire Robert Clere, 
Knygbtes. 

trails f. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. x. x Sire Dowel dwelleh. . 
not a day hennes, In a Castel. Ibid. 19 Sire seowel and 
seywel,. .And sire Godfrei Gowel, grete lordes alle, 

f b. Applied to persons of ancient history, or 
to ecclesiastics : cf. Sib sb. 3 and 4. Obs. 

c 1290 S.Eng. Leg. I. 21 pe Erchebischope of Caunter- 
buri sire Ode. 1297 Glouc. (Rolls) 2 cog To his sen- 
alour.,Sire maximian. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron . Wace 
(Rolls) 783 Sire Eneas was per-of fayn. c 1380 Wyclif 
Whs. (1880) 192 And banne strumpatis & beuys preisen sire 
iacke or hobbe & williem b e proude clerk, a 1400 Minor 
Poems fr. Vernon MS. 407 A frenche romance that sire 
Robert, Bisschope a lycoln, made. 
f 2 . With common nouns, == Sift sb. 6 . Obs. 

(a) c xago S. En%. Leg . I. 13 ' Sire Aumperour,’ he seide. 
a 1300 Havelok 2861 Sire erl, . .And bou wile mi consayl tro, 
Ful wel shal ich with pe do. £1386 Chaucer ProL 837 Sire 
knyght, quod he, my mayster and my lord, c 1400 Brut lvi. 

50 perfore, sire kyng,.. we bene comen into joure lande. 1 


1484 Caxton Fables of JE sop v. ix, Syre kynge god yeue 
good helthe. c 1500 Mehtsine 264 ‘ By my feyth, sire 
knight,' said geffray. 

(i) £1386 Chaucer Prol. 840 And ye sire clerk lat be your 
sliamefastnessc. — Nun Priest's Prol. 26 Wheifore sire 
Monk daun Piers by youre name I pray yow [etc.]. Ibid. 44 
(Corpus), Come ner sire prest com hider sir Iohn. 

+ b. *=SiRjA6b. Obs. 

£1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 242 Sire[w,?\ Sir] olde leccli- 
o_ur, lat thy Japes be. £ 1500 Melusine 28 By my feyth, 
siie vassal, hit commeth to you of grette pryde [etc.]. Ibid. 
2g Sire musarde. 

3 . Without following sb. In early use = S ir sb. 7. 
Now only arch. ( = ‘your majesty') or as an echo 
of French usage. 

a 1223 Alter. R. 52 Me leoue sire,, .is hit nu so ouer vuel 
uor te toten utward ? c 1290 5 . Eng. Leg. I. 49 ‘ A, sire,’ 
quath be lubere Quiene, . . * Furst ichulle to b e drinke ’. 
13.. K.Alis. 2099 (W.), A knyght com sone rennyng, And 
saide, ‘ Sire, up on hast 1 ' 1390 Gower Conf. Ill, 301 * Ha, 
lieve sire,’ tho quod sche, 'Now tak the harpe*. 1470-83 
Malory Arthur vh. xviii. 240 Sire said the reed knyght. . 
al this wil I dp as ye comraaunde. CX300 Melusine 267 
Sire, the kyng is departed from hens. [167a Temple Ess,, 
Government Wks. 1720 1 . 100 The peculiar Compellation of 
the King in France, is by the Name of Sire.] 1768 Sterne 
Sent, fount. (1778) 1 . 3 By heaven 1 Sire, it is not well done. 
1820 Shelley (Ed. Tyr. 1. 71 Your sacred Majesty... They 
are in waiting, Sire. 1843 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. 
II. 357 ‘ Sire,’ said he, ‘ there has been a battle before Pavia *. 

fb. = Sir sb. 7 b. Obs. 

c 1350 Will. Paterne 2248 Herkenes nowe, hende sires, Se 
han herd ofte, wich a cri has be cried. <1x375 Lay -Folks 
Mass.Bk. App. iv. 237 Certes, sires j ful good hit is To stonde 
stille at be Mes. c >412 Hoccleve Reg. Princ. 2747 Cou- 
sidereth, sires, I am oon of bo [etc.]. 1426 Audelay Poems 
(Percy Soc.) 6 Gentyl sires, herkene to me. c 1500 Melu- 
sine 271 After, after, fayre sires. 

fc. =SirjA 7 c. Obs. 

1426 Paston Lett. I. 24. 1490 Ibid. III. 363. 

II. 4 . One who exercises dominion or rule; 
a lord, master, or sovereign. In ME. freq. in 
phrase lord and sire. Now rare or Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6356 He wende aboute as noble 
sire Irani londe to londe, a X300 Cursor M. 440 He..selte 
him heist in his hall, Als prince and sire ouer oper all. 13. . 
E. E. AIM. P. B. 1260 pay. .pat sumtyme sete in her sale 
syres&burdes. x\z*tr.SccretaSet.ret.,Priv. Pi iv.aij This 
yonglynge . .aftyr be-came a grete Siie in the realme. 1456 
Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 42 And sa was Romulus 
all hale lord and syre. 15x3 Douglas AEncid ix. iv. 58 
Soupyt in wyne and sleip [are] baith man and syre. c 1586 
Sidney Ps. xvm. iv, Then thundred heav’nly sire. X606 
Topsell Serpents (1638) 780 Podagra., quietly laid herself 
down at the feet of this corsie sire. 18x2 Shelley Devil's 
Walk xxviii, With delight its Sire to see Hell’s adamantine 
limits burn. 

f b- A lord or ruler of a specified place. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 22236 A king, .pat of pe romain sal 
Impue Hali lauerd be and sire. 1338 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 14 In Cbarlemayn courte, sire of Saynt Dinys. 1390 
Gower Conf. 1 . 230 Of thilke Empire He was coronedLord 
and Sire. 1A15 Hoccleve To Sir J. Oldcastle 265 Al- 
mighty god tnow lord of al, and Syre. c 1430 Lydg. Min. 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 23 Where is Piirus, that was lord and 
sire Of Ynd ? 1326 Skelton Magityf. 1491 Syrus, that 

soleme syar of Babylon. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 2x7 
For his reward. , , Of tha landis tha maid him lord and syre. 

5 . A person of some note or importance ; an 
aged or elderly man’. Also generally, man, fellow. 

236a Langl. P. PI. A. xi. 62 Nou is vche boye bold bropel 
an oper, To talken of be Trinite to beon holden a syre. 

£ 1440 Ipomydon 1643 He semyd a foie, that queynte syre, 
Botne by hede and by atyre. a 1300 Debate of ike Car- 
penter’s tools 241 in Hazl. E. P, P. I. 88 The wymbulle 
spekes lyke a syie. X508 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wemen 145 
Fra sic a syre, God 30 w satf, my sueit sisteris deir I 1548 
UoALL,etc. Erasm. Par. Matt, iv, 32 That maliciouse and 
ciafty olde syre. 1600 Hakluyt Voy. (i 8 io)_III, 3 B 80 ur men, 
regarding his age, began to make much of him; . . whereat the 
old sier showed himselfe very glad. 1630 TinckerofTurvey 
41 This smith was a quaint sire, As merry as bird on brier. 
1667 Milton P.L. xi. 713 At length a Reverend Sire among 
them came. 1807 Crauue Par. Reg. 1. 688 To name an in- 
fant meet our village-sires. 18x4 Scott Ld. of Isles v. xxiv, 

* What says the monk ? 1 The holy Sire Owns, that. .She 
sought his skiff.’ 

6. A father ; a male parent ; also, a forefather. 
(Cf. Grandsire i.) Now chiefly poet. 

c 1230 Lit tel Soth Serm. 8x in O. E. Misc. 190 Hire sire 
and hire dame pretep hire to bete. 1377 Langl, P. PI. 
B. Prol. 189 , 1 herde my sire seyn. .pere pe catte isakitoun, 
pe courte is ful elyng. £1385 Chaucer L, G. IV. 2492 
{Phyllis), Fals in foue was he rygh as his syre. cxioo 
Destr. Troy 13198 pat noble he stale Fro the soucrain hir 
Syre, & soght with hir fuith. 14. . Sir Bettes 1283+244 He 
made a fyre And threwe per yn dam & syre. 1366 Painter 
Pal. Pleas. 1 , 4 Whose sire was the old earl of Bedford. _ 1582 
Stanyhurst 11. (Arb.) 64 Pyrrhus shortlye wyl hither. 
Thee soon fast bye the syre, thee syre that murthred at 
altars. 1674 Milton P. R. 1. 86 His Mother then is mortal, 
but his Sire He who obtains the Monarchy of Heav’n. 
1697 DRYDEN Virg. Georg, iil 282 Nor be with harmful 
Parsimony won To follow what our homely Sires have done. 
1742 Guay Adversity 9 When first thy Sire to send on earth 
Viitue, his darling Child, design’d. 1791 Cowfer Iliad n. 
57 The sceptre of his sires he took. x8x* Scott Ld. of Isles 
n. xxxii, In distant ages, sire to son Snail tell thy tale of 
freedom won. 1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) II. w. 177 My 
sue the daughter gave him and the government. 

attrib. and Comb. <11833 Motherwell Poet. Wks. (1847) 
10 Tis Harold — ’tis the Sire-bereaved — Who goads the die ad 
career. <r 1849 Man can Poems { 1859)442 Shame to me,,, 
my sire-land, Not to know thy soil and skies 1 
b. fig. and transf. 

xjxS Prior The Flies , Sire of Insects, mighty Sol. 1784 


I Cowper Task 11. 674 Profusion is the sire. 1821 Shelley 
Adottais iv, He died, Who was the Sire of an immoital 
strain. 1871 Earle P/tilol. Eng. Tongue vi. 245 The vener- 
able sire of Gothic philology, Jacob Grimm. 

7 . A male parent of a quadruped ; es p. a stallion. 
Correlative to dam. 

*323 Fitzherb. Husb. § 68 She shall haue moste comonly 
a sandy colte, . . neyther lyke syre not damme. 1394 T. B. 
La Primaud. Fr. A cad. 11. 54 Beastes haue no other care of 
their yong ones, but onely . .vntill they bee able to feede. . 
themselues: aftei ward, both syreanddamme and little ones 
forget one another. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 229 
The Pharsalian Males evermore bring Foals very like their 
Syre. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. 1. 32 So Kids and Whelps 
their Sires and Dams express. 1733 Pope Ess. Man in. 126 
Thus beast and bird their common charge attend ; The 
mothers nurse it, and the sires defen d. 1846 J. Baxter Ltbr. 
Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1 . 423 Although both sire and dam may 
possess some good points, yet in the offspring these will he 
lost. 1839 Jephson Bnttany iii. 30 They must not feed 
their sires upon straw. 

transf. xjBo Cowper Progr. Err. 568 The mind and con- 
duct.. : Each, sire and dam of an infernal race, Begetting 
and conceiving all that's base. 

Sire (saioj), v. Also 6 syre. [f. Sire j#.] tram. 
To beget or procreate ; to become the sire of: 

a. Of persons, or in general use. 

x6ix Shaks. Cymb. iv. ii. 26 Cowards father Cowards, & 
Base things Syre Bace. 1833 Longf. Oittre-mer Prose 
Wks. 1886 I. x 19 He was a gross, corpulent fellow, sired 
by a comic actor. 1891 Zangwill Bachelors Club 82 His 
father had just that measure of talent which so often sires a 
genius. 

transf. 1902 Owen Wister Virginian xiv, The blamed 
thing was sired by a whole doggone Dutch syndicate. 

b. spec . Of animals, esp. horses. (The more 
frequent use.) 

1828-32 in Webster. 1882 Pall Mall G. x July 6/2 These 
also are animals with rare pedigrees. . .Seveial are sired by 
Kisbei , 1894 Astley jo Years Life II. 190 He sired some 
real good hunters. 

Sire, obs. variant of Sc. Syre, drain. 

Siredon (sail ** dan), [a. late L. Siredon, ad. 
Gr. 2 eipribwv , late form of Xtipr/v SiREN. Named 
by Wagler (1S28-33).] The axolotl. 

1842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 36/1 Siredon, Wagler’s name for 
the Axolotl. 1873 Cope Check-list N. Atner. Batrachia 
63 The Siiedons, or larval Amblystomae. 1879 E. P. 
Wright Amm. Life 402 Dumeril has also shown that the 
Siredons were capable of reproduction. 

Sireless (salaries), a. [f. Sire sb. + -less.] 
Having no sire ; fatherless. 

1398 Sylvester Du Barias n. i. 1. Eden 583 The Beast is 
lust-iess, sex-less, sire-less, mute, a 1618 — Triumph Faith 
ill. xxiii, That Mother- Maid, Who Sire-lesse bore her Sire, 
yet ever-Maid. 1790 A. Wilson To D. Brodie Poet. Wks. 
(1846) g The sullen midnight tempest roars s Loud o’er my 
sireless dome it wildly howls. 1814 Byron Address Cale- 
donian Meeting 20 The sireless offspring and the lonely 
spouse. 1830 Blackie /Eschylus 1 . 124 Them, sireless see 
in dire starvation’s gripe. 

Siren. (saioTan), sb. Forms : a. 4 sereyn, 
-ayn, 5 -ayne, 6 Sc. seryne, syraine. 0 . 4-7 
pi. sirenes (5 syrenes); 6-8 syrene, 7 sirene 
(syriney). 7. 5- siren. 5 . 5- syren. [Ultim- 
ately ad- Gr. 2 «pijv (pi. 'Seiprjves, first mentioned 
in Odyss. xii. 39 ff.), through L. Siren and late L. 
Sirena ; the latter is the source of It. and Sp. 
sirena , serena, Pg. sereia , serea , F. sirine , and 
OF. sercino, seraine, whence the earliest forms in 
English.] 

I. f 1 . An imaginary species of serpent. Obs. 
This sense is derived from glossarial explanations of 
L. sirenes in the Vulgate text of Isaiah xiii. 22, where the 
Wycliffite versions have ‘wengid edderes’ and ‘fliynge 
seipentis ’. 

1340 Ayetib. 61 An eddre l>et liatle serayn, bet yernb 
more zuybere banne hors, and ojjerhuyl vleb [etc ]. [1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P . R. xvm. ix. (Bodl. MS.), In Aiabia 
beb serpentes wib winges, bat beb ideped Sirene, . .and heie 
venym is so strange bat depe comeb lofore be biting.] c 1320 
Andrew Noble Lyfe m.lxxxiii, Ther be also in some places 
of arabye, serpentis named sirenes, that ronne faster than 
an horse, & haue wynges to Jlye. 

2 . Classical Mythol. One of several fabulous 
monsters, part woman, part bird, who were sup- 
posed to lure sailors to destruction by their en- 
chanting singing. 

In early use frequently confused with the mermaid, 
a. c 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 684 Though we mermayd- 
ens clepe hem here,.. Men clepen hem sereyns in Fraunce. 
1481 Caxton Myrr. n, ix. 88 They be called seraynes or 
mermaydens. 1572 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxviii. 33 With 
sangis lyke the seryne our Jyfis thow allurifc 
/S. 1387 Trevisa Higden II. 369 pe >re Sirenes, bat were 
half maydens, half foules, and badde wynges and clawes. 
1390 Gower Conf, I. 58 Sirenes of a wonder kynde Ben 
Monstres,. . And in the grete Se thei duellen. c 1407 Lydg. 
Reason <5- Sens. 1772 Hit passed of force and mygnt Sirenes 
song,.. Which armerem ay denes of these, c 1430 — Miseri- 
cordias 83 Syrenes, with warblys of swetnesse Blente ther 
resouns. c 1320 L, Andrew Noble Lyfe ill. Ixxxiii, Syrene, 
the mermayde is a dedely beste that bringeth a man gladly 
to dethe. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 18 He must. . 
sayle besydes theyr songes as the enticementes or daunger- 
ous rockes of the Sirenes. x6os Daniel Queen's Arcadia u 
i, The Foggs and the Syrene offends usmoie. 1648 Hex- 
ham it, Een Meer-vnnne, a Mer-maide, or a Syriney. x66x 
Lovell Hist. Anini. <$■ Min. Isagoge avjb, The fabulous 
[birds] are, tbe..harpie, stymphalides, sirenes, .. phoenix. 
*726 De Foe Hist. Devil (1822) 263 She talked like an 
angel, sung like a Syrene. 
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y. c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 13286 When the Sirens this sene,., 
bai wvn to the wale ship, & walton all vnder. 1598 J. 
Dickenson Creme tn Cone, (1878) 148 Theyhauing Sirens 
tongues and Crocodiles teares, thereby entic d. him to m* 
tangle him. 1621 Burton A nat. Mel. 1, ii. 11. vi, V oluntary 
solitariness. .btingson like a Siren. .some Sphinx to this 11- 
revocable gulf. 168a Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor, (1716) 24 
There is no Damocles like unto self opinion, nor any siren 
to our own fawning conceptions. 1753 Hogarth Anne. 
Beauty vi. 32 The sphinx and siren have been admired, and 
accounted elegant in all ages. *77® Burney Hist, Music 
<1789) I. ir. ii. 310 All ancient authors agree in telling us 
that Sirens inhabited the coast of Sicily, 183* Keigihley 
Myth. Aik, Gr. $ It. 246 Hesiod describes the mead of the 
Sirens as blooming with floweis. *876 A. S. Murray 
My t hoi. iii. (1877) 38 The Sirens aie strictly personifications, 
not of the sea, out of the dangers of the sea-coast to sailois. 

6. ci 400 Destr. Troy 13271, l..sailet Jmrgh a sea pere 
Syiens were in. 1637 H. Pinvell Philos. Ref. 26 Nunphs, 
Undens, Melosyns, whose Monsters or bastards are the 
Syiens that swim upon the water. *688 Holme Armoury 
11. 364/1 This is one of the kinds of Mermaids,., and is the 
right Syren ; two of them, about. . 1670, was brought dead, 
to our City of Chester, . .where I.. drew them. *768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) I. 3ts When Ulysses stopped 
the ears of his crew with wax, on sailing by the Syiens. 
1820 T. S. Hughes Trav. Sicily Z. v. 163 It is of the pmest 
gold, and represents a Syren, *877 Times 17 Feb, 4/4 In- 
jecting from the extreme edges.. are, first, 13 birds with 
human (aces— syrens. 

3 . fig. One who, or that which, sings sweetly, 
charms, allures, 01 deceives, like the Sirens. 
y. *390 Shaks, Cam. Err. ut. ii. 47 Oh traine me not sweet 
Mermaide with thy note, To drowne me in..teares: Sing 
Siren for thy selfe. 0*630 Milton At a Solemn. Music 1 
Blestpair of Sirens,. .Sphear-born harmonious Sisters, Voice 
and Vers. *653 Binning Serin. (1843) 503 These are Blessed 
Shells that.. Pipe.. some sad and woful ditties of men's 
sin. 1756 C. Smart Horace , Sat. !«. Hi. (1826) II. *og That 
guilty Siren, sloth, must be avoided. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. 
Nat. (1834) II. 552 Pleasure is. .a very siren, attracting only 
to devour. 18*3 Scott Trierrn. tn. xxxii, As round the 
band of sirens trip, He kiss'd one damsel's laughing lip. 
1837 Hughes Tom Breton 1. 1, To accept the oft-proffered 
invitation of these sirens. 1884 Christian World 19 June 
453/2 The influence of the sirens of the political boudoir. 

6. *588 Shaks. Titus A, u, i. 23 This Queene, This Syien, 
that will charme Romes Saturnine, And see his shipwracke. 
*592 Greene Groat's IK Wit (1617) 7 Deceyuing Syrens, 
whose eyes are Adamants, whose wordes are Witchcrafts. 
1627 E. F. Hist. Edw. It ( 1680) 4 This Syren (as some 
write) came out of Gascoign. *663 Boyle Occas. Rcjl. 1. 
iv, Fortune has seldome yet vouchsaf'd 10 turn Syren to 
pervert me, 1756 tr. Koysler's Tram. (1760) IV. 13 There 
aie too many instances of intrigues with these wanton 
syrens, having been revenged with death. *789 Mrs. Ptozzi 
fount. France I. 176 These pretty syrens were delighted 
to seize upon us. *803 H. K. White Clifton Grove 108 
Why clasp the syren pleasure to his arms. *648 Gallenga 
Italy I. p. xxv, A rosy syren before— Hope,, .always re- 
ceding from its embrace, 
f 4 , A drone bee. Ohs. rare. 

*601 Holland Pliny 1. 318 The Drones at the beginning 
be termed Sirenes or Cephenes. *658 Rowland tr. Mou/et's 
Thtai. Ins. 930 Of the Sirens there are two sorts, the one 
lesse all of a duskie colour; the other bigger, black mixt 
with other colours. 

6. One or other of the eel-like gradient and 
tailed amphibians belonging to the family Siren - 
idea, native to N. America ; esp. the mud-iguana, 
Siren lacerlina. 

So named by Linnaeus on account of the statement made 
to him by Dr. Garden, that it had a sort of singing voice. 

[1766 tr. Liniueus in Phil. Trails. LVI. 192 It must be a 
new and very distinct genus, and'should most properly have 
the name of Siren.] *79* Shaw Nat. Misc. FI. 61 The 
genus with which the Siren has evidently the greatest 
possible affinity is that of Lacerta or Lizard. '*83* Griffith 
tr. Cuvier IX. 414 The Lacertine Siren ( Siren Lacertina). 
*835 Owen Skcl, 4- Teeth 28 In the siren the pelvic arch 
and limbs are not developed. *883 Science II. *60/2 This 
siren will eat crayfish. 

0 . Anal. (See first quot. and cf. sense 9.) 

1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 347/2 In another family of [human] 
monsters, denominated hymcles , or Siiens, the two thoracic 
or abdominal limbs are fused together into a single member. 
190a Brit. Med. frnl. 13 Mar. 67* His identification of the 
Siren with the symjpodial fetus, .seems exceedingly probable. 

7 . An acoustical instrument (invented by Cag- 
niard de la Tour in 1819) for producing musical 
tones and used in numbering the vibrations in any 
note. Cf. Sirene. 

1820 Ann. Keg. it. 1364 The Syren, a new Acoustical In- 
strument. . , In consequence of this property of being sonor- 
ous in the water the instrument has been called the Syren. 
*870 Tyndall Heat viii. App. 256, I placed a syren within 
a few feet of the singing flame. 1873 Knight Diet, Mech. 
2191/* It has been ascertained by means of the siren that 
the wings of the mosquito move at the rate of 13,000 limes 
a second. *884 Encycl . Brit. XVII. 104/1 The ‘siren’., 
consists essentially or a circular plate, revolving on aa axis 
through its centre at right angles to its plane, 

t». An instrument, made on a similar principle 
but of a larger size, used on steamships for giving 
fog-signals, warnings, clc. 

*879 Tyndall Ft agin. Sci, (ed, 6) I. x. 332 He.. found 
that when the syren was sounded no echo was returned. 
*880 Daily News 27 Dec. 2/2 The Siien can be sounded 
with either steam or compressed air, made to pass through 
a fixed flat disc fitted into the throat of a long trumpet. 
*897 Rifling CVy». Courageous n Harvey heard the muffled 
shriek, of a liners siren. 

H. aitrib. and Comb. 

8 . Attrib.j in sense * characteristic of, resembling 
that of, a Siren’, as siren air, beauty , note , etc. 


*1368 Ascham Scholem. 1. (Arb.) 73 Noble personages,., 
whom all the Siren songes of Italie, could neuer vntwyne 
from the maste of Gods woid. 1588 Marprcl. Epist. (Aih.) 
43 Be not led away by the Syren sounds andmtiscinciits 
uf yong Iohn. 1598 Sylvester Dn Bar/as 11. i. hl Futies 
787 Whose Syren-notes Inchaunt chaste Susans. 1600 
Shaks. Sotitt. cxix, What potions haue I drunkc of Syien 
teares? 1663 J. Spencer Vvlg. Pioph. 2 Soft and siien 
words and periods which, .make a pretty sound ill the ear. 
*728-46 Thomson Seasons, Spring 991 Her syren-voice, 
inchanting, draws him on To guileful shores, a 1743 
Savage Valentine's Day 19 Fai from that shore, wlieie 
syren-beauty dwells. *788 Burns Written tit Friars-Carsc 
Hermitage iii, Pleasure with her siien ail May delude the 
thoughtless pair, 1827 Ki-.ui.n Chr. V., Wednesday before 
Master , Be silent, Praise, Blind guide with siren voice. 
*879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 712 The gentle breathing of 
the south wind, .was but a siren song which had lured them 
to their destruction. 

b. Appositive, as siren daughter, enemy , hag, etc. 

*641 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. Wks. 1831 III. 149 The invoca- 
tion of Dame Memory and her Siren Daughters. a *680 
Butler Rem. (1759) II. 76 How silly were their Sages hereto- 
fore To fright their Hoi oes with a Syren- whore? *742 Porn 
Dune. iv. 541 Others the Syren Sisters wmble round, And 
empty heads console with empty sound. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt, Nat. (1834) H. 361 Then the siien enemies me busiest 
about us. *794 CoLiiRiuuE Lines on a Friend who died of 
a frenzy Fever, Vice, siren-liag 1 in native ugliness. 1836 
Ni’.wman Siren Isles in Lyra Afiost., The craft of Siien 
choirs. *87* Farrar Witn. Hist. 11. 76 When, .the music of 
Memory and her syren daughters has been biought low. 

c. Forming adjs. or advs., as siren-haunlcd, 
-1 voiced ; siren-Uke . 

aids’} Bavne Lect, (1634) 233 Sircn-liku songs, a 1704 
T. Brown Libertine i. wks. 1711 IV. 144 No more shall 
your Voice, Syien-likc, charm my Heart. *8*9 MR8.llia.MANh 
Tales >5- Hist.Scencs, Death o/Conradin 24.1 Bid him guide 
Thy steps Those syren-haunted seas beside. 187901:0. Fluor 
Theo. Such ii. 44 The siren-haunted sea. 

9 . In sense 0, as siren form, fot motion, -like. 

2831 South Otto's Path, Amt. t. 32 The most perfect 

degree of coalescence in the human subject, the syren forma- 
tion, in, which even the whole of the lower extremities are 
united into one common limb. *827-32 Todd’s Cyci, A not. 
IV. it. 964/r Sympodia or Siren-like form. *883 F.ncyd. 
Brit. XVI. 764/2 Another curious result of defect ivesoiiara* 
tion of symmetrical parts is the siren form of foetus. 

10 . In sense 7 b, as siren signal , -trumpet. 

*879 Tyndall Fretgm. Sci. (cd. 6) I. x. 332 The aerial 
echoes heard when standing behind the syren-lrumpet at 
the South Foreland. 1899 F. T, Buli.rn IVay Navy 70 
Making our presence known to one another by siren signals. 

Si ren, v. rare. Also syren, [f. prec.] 

1 . traus. To allure, entice, persuade. 

1690 Seer. Hist. Chas. II $ fas. It, 50 The advantageous 
league which she had pleasantly syren'd her brother to 
make with the French Monatch, 

2 . intr. To make signals with the siren. 

1893 Westm. Gaz. a Feb. s/x The statement that ‘ it is the 
custom of the North German Lloyds to lun " syiening and 
flaring ” down the North Sea . was absurd. 


t Sirenaic. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Siren sbJ\ 
A member of the celebrated Club which met at the 
Mermaid Tavern. 

Due to confusion of the siren with the mermaid: see 
Siren sb. a. 

*6*6 Cokyat Trav. Eng. Wits 37 Right Generous, louiall. 
and Mercuriall Sircnaicks. Ibid. 42 F arewell noble Sirenaicks I 


Si' rename, rare. [Alteration of sirname 
Surname, after Sire jA] A patronymic ; a family 
name. 

1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 303 b, It should bee called our 
sire name, that is to say y° name of our fathers bloudde. 
*352 Ord. St. Barthol. Hosp. Drij, Ye shall manifestly de- 
clare., the names and sirenames of so many os thatyeare 
haue died in the house. 1388 Greene Perimedes Wks. 
(Grosart) VII. 17 Pharao the last king of Memphis of that 
sirename. *87* M. Collins Marq. $ Merch. I. tii. 100 Old 
Reuben Mowbray had an excellent surname or sirename. 


[1 Sirene. Also eirdue. Now rare or Obs. [F. 
sirine.] » Siren sb. 7, 

1830 Encycl . Metrop. (1845) IV. 777 This is precisely the 
principle of the Sirene of Baron Cagniard de la Tour. .. The 
Sound produced is clear and sweet, like the human voice. 
*830 Pract. Mech. frnl. III. 140 {title), On the Sirene, a 
new sound producer. 1866 Chambers's Encycl. VIII. 745/1 
More complex forms, such as Helmholtz's double siicne. 


t Sirene al, a. Obs. rare- 1 . In 6 syrette all. 
[irreg. f. Siren jA] Of or given by sirens. 

1592 R. D, Hypneroiomachia 33b, [Nymphs] which . . did 
alter their Mustcke and Instruments, and during the ban- 
quelling, others with an Angelike and Syieneall consent, 
did tune the same to their handes. 
t Sireniacal, a. Obs. rare, [Cf. Sirenaic.] 
Belonging to the Mermaid Club. 

. Coryat Trav . Eng. lFits 32 Pray commend me to 

M. Protoplast, and all the Sireniacall gentlemen. Ibid. 37. 
Sirenian (sairfnian), sb. and Zool. [f. 
mod.L. Sirenia , f. L. Siren Siren jA] 

■A. sb. Any member of the order Sirenia of 
fish-like aquatic mammals. 

. 5 f®3 Science 1 . 346/* The discovery of anew fossil siienian 
w South Carolina. *884 GooDEiVrt*. Hist. A quat. A nim. x 14 
The Siremans or Sea-Cows. 1894 Lydekkisr Roy. Nat. 
Hist. II, 567 The existing Sirenians resemble the Cetaceans 
in having their fore-limbs converted into flippers. 

B. adj. Pertaining to or having the character- 
istics of the order Sirenia. *89* in Cent. Did. 
t Sirenian, a. 2 Obs. Also syrenian. [f. 
Siren sb, + -ian,] 


I 1. Of or characteristic of a siren ; alluring, seduc- 
tive, deceitful. 

1600 TouRNi.tm Tians. Mctamorph. 15, To lici Syrenian 
! Song the Knight gave cam. *633 Prvnnh 1st Pt. Ihstriom. 

| F~. IV 1 , S- ('.'■‘.p-jraie 1 .• : - r a*r:-( d with their Syrenian «■»- 
, * ■. v i 1 !* is 1648 I. 1, 1 '■ v:>\ Psyche viii. cxxxiv, No 
1 u. .1 in In ■».* I 1 - '• nian Grace. 

2 . Inhabited or frequented by alluring women. 
1639 H owei.l Lex icon, I tat. Pros’., In that Syrenian Citty 
[Naples] ’tis found that one hair of a woman can diaw nioie 
then a hundred yoahs of Oxen. 

Sirexric (saire’nik), a, rare, Also 8-9 syrenie 
(8 -ick). [i. Siren sb. h -ie.] 

1. Melodious; charming, fascinating, alluring. 

ax 704 T. Brown Ep. to Ch. Dives Wks. 1711 IV. 1B0 

Spell-caught hy their Syrcmck Voiie. 1822 T, (J. Wainl- 
wuigiit Ess. <V C/it. (1880) 292, I can Hilly describe her in- 
tense powei over me as that of the mnnn on the restless 
tides;— aSyrenic song [etc.]. *877Ri'.skin East te'.Uxsiii. 
36(1 Which satyiic dance and Sthenic sung accomplished. 

2 . Of persons: Sweet-singing. 

1797 Anna Seward Lett, (1811) IV. 393 Nor less was lie 
charmed witii the vocal duetts and trios of our syrenic 
friends. 

Sire nical, a. Also 6-7 Byronicall, 7 -ical, 
sironicoll. [f. as prec. + -IcaL,] 

1 . =SntKNio a. u Now rare. 

*599 Broughton's Lett, ii, u This is the Syienicall allure- 
ment of your attendant ifitAo8o£ta. *6og Sir E. Hohy Let. 
to Mr. T. U. 4 Freeing.. my deare cimntrimen from your 
Syren icall deceit. Ibid. 92 Bobbing your cicdulous Ladies 
with these Syrcnicall insinuations. *662 in Ellis ( trig. Lett. 
Scr. 111. IV 283 They play on loud virginals jointly to their 
singing, which, .make up usyienic.il and spherical harmony. 
*900 Upward Eden. Lobb 234 There was not much that was 
snuntcal about this instrument. 

f 2 . -Siren 10 a. 2. Obs, 

1604 Marston Malcontents iu. iv, But here's a couple of 
sireniud rascals shall enchant ye: what shall they sing, my 
good lord 7 

lienee Sire’uioally adv. 

1888 Punch 4 August 33 Wo loathe desei led wives ami 
sircnically influenced (if we may coin an epithet) husbands. 

Sire 'inform, a. rare. [f. Siren sb. 6 + 
-(i)form.] Of human monsters : I laving the lower 
extremities abnoimally united in a single limb. 

1849-52 Todd's Cycl. Anat. IV. 11. 965/1 A surgeon, .sup- 
posed that the Sircniform monster had been funned during 
a very difficult delivery. 

Si renize, v. Now rare. Also 6 gyranyze. 
[f. Siren sb. + -ize.] traus. To delight or charm ; 
to alhtre or enchant. Also intr. (quot 165 G). m 
*584 H. Constable Diana vn. viii, Thy transparent eyes . . 
Whose dumbe conceits diuinelyayraime. *592 G. Harvey 
Four Lett, iv. Wks. (Grosart) I. 212 That same gentle kiiul- 
ncs, . . that abandoned odious Hatred ; That Sireni/ed Furies. 
*623 Cockkuam 1, Syrenizt, to enchaunt, to bewitch. *656 
Blount Glossogr., Sirenize t to play the Siren, to attract 
or allure, as Sirens do with singing. 

b. To charm out of a certain state. 

*593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 123 What soule is so meta- 
phusicall subtile, that can humorously sirenize heauens 
soule, Iehovah, out of the concealments of bis Godhead V 

Sireuoid (saiTeuoid),^. (sb.). Jchtfi. [Seedef. 
and -oiD.] Of or belonging to the group Sirenoidei 
of dipnoicl fishes. Also sb., a lung-fish of this group 
{Cent. Diet.'). 

*875 tr. Schmidt's Dcsc. fy Darwinism 238 The notably 
small division of sirenoid fish which breathe air during the 
dry season of the year. 

t Sixeny. Obs. rare. In 6 syronie. [f. Siren 
sb. + -Y.] Allurement, fascination. 

1600 Tourneur Trans. JMdamorph. xvi, Disquiet Eri- 
phila } lid's Syrenie, Ibid, xx.%, Rowze up the w atcb, lull’d 
with world’s Syrenie, 

Sireship (sai-ujip). [f. .Sire sb. + -.ship.] The 
state or condition ot being a sire; paternity, iather- 
_ hood; sAsofig., niithoishiji. 

*837 C. Lofi-t Self -foi mation II. 94 The Two Gentlemen 
must be left at large, to walk abroad anil plume themscU cs 
in the false bravery of their sireship. lBSzStaudard 4 Kept. 
6/1 His’ credentials bid fair for the success of his sire-hip. 

Si'ress. nonce-word. [f. SntEjA+-Esa.] A 
mother; a matron. 

1804 Eugenia de Acton Tale smthont Words II, 176 But 
sofriy, ye venerable sires and stresses 1 
Sirfoot, obs. Sc. form of Surfeit a. 

Sirgirie, obs. form of Surgery. 

SirEa, obs. form of Sirrah. 

Sirian (si-rian), a, and sb. Astr. Also 6 -J 
Syrian, [f. Siri-us + -AN.] 

1 . Of or belonging to Sirius. 

*59* Sfenseh M, Hubbeid 5 And the hot .Syrian Dog on 
him [sc. the sun] away ting,. . Corrupted had th’ayie. 1611 
Beaum. & Fl. Philaster v. iii. The worthier Insists have 
wade their layers, and slept Free from the Syrian Stai. 
* 68s Cakyll in Dryden's Misc. Poems (1727) I. 306 Thrice 
hajtpy Swains, guarded from Sirian Beams By sacred 
Springs. *874 Puocior Expanse of Heaven 246 We must 
set all the Sirian planets circling much more rapidly than 
the corresponding members of the solar family. 1885 Ci.f.kkl 
Pop. Hist, Astroii. 41} A speetium of the Sirian pattern. 

2. Having a spectrum like that of Sirius. 

1 ®9 1 z AuH.fi I. 138 The former star.. is mure 

nearly allied to the Sirian stars in the distribution of energy 
in its spectrum. *903 A, R. Wallace , 1 Wj Plate tn 
Universe vi. 130 Other astronomers call the first group 
'Sirian stars , because Sirius though not the hottest is a 
characteristic type. 



SIBIASIS. 

8 . absol. as sb. A star having a spectrum like 
that of Sirius. 

1900 Edin. Rev, Apr. 461 Helium or Orion stars merge 
imperceptibly into Sirians, Sirian into Solar. 

II Siriasis (sirsi'asis). rath. [a. L. siriasis, 
a. Gr. aetpiacnt, f. attpiav to be hot and scorching,] 
A disease alTecting children, characterized by in- 
flammation of the brain and membranes, and 
burning fever. Cf. Sideration 3. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 397 Yong infants many times 
be tormented with an vunaturall heat and burning of their 
head, called Siriasis. x 6 g 3 tr. Blancards Phys. Diet, (ed. 2), 
Sirncasis [sic], an Inflammation, or rather great Heat of 
the Brain and its Membranes, occasion’d by the heat of the 
Sun. 1879 Lewis & Short Lat. Diet . 1710/3, 1898 P. 
M anson Prop. Dis. xii. 203 The very definite and probably 
specific disease described under the name siriasis, 

Siriema, variant of Sekiema. 

Sirien, obs. variant of Syrian sb. 

II Sirih (sla'ri). Bot. Also siri. [Malay 
sirih.] A tropical shrub, Chavica Sinboa, of the 
N. O. Piperacetn, the leaves of which aTe valued 
in south-east Asia for chewing with the areca-nul ; 
also, the leaf of this shrub, = Betel. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 1064/1. 1869 A. R. Wallace Malay 

A rchip. 1 . 126 In a small Bamboo ease., the Dyak canies lus 
sirih and lime for betel chewing. 1882 De Windt Equator 
72 Mats were spread out, and siri and betel-nut produced, 
lb. attrib ., as sirih-box, leaf. 

1869 A. R. Wallace Malay Archip. I. 271 A mauled 
woman may not accept, .a sirih leaf from a stranger. 1881 
Bock’s Head-Hunters Borneo ii. 19 Other princes . . squatted 
on the floor, each with his large silver-gilt sirih-box, and a 
huge brass spittoon in their midst. 

Siringe, obs. foim of Syringe. 

II Si •ris. Bot. Also siriss, sirris. [Hind! siris.] 
a. One or other of several leguminous trees of 
the genus Albizzia, native to tropical Asia and 
Africa, b. A similar tree belonging to the genus 
Acacia, esp. A. sirissa. 

1874 Stewart & Brandis Flora N. West India 176 
A \lbizzia\ Lebbek , . . Siris. Ibid, x 77 A[/bizzia] Juiibiissin , 

. .Pink Siris. 1883 Cassell's Fain. blag. Oct. 685/1 The 
Coccus lacca.. is also found on. .the Siiiss ( Acacia sirissa). 
1896 Academy 28 Nov. 458/1 The broad Mall [of Lahore], 
embowered in siris and peepul trees. 

attrib. 1886 Kipling Depart in. Ditties 114 All! kSil, 
little kbit, singing on the siris bough. 

|| Sirius (si-rife). Astr. Also 6 Ser-, Syrius. 
[L. Sirius, ad. Gr. Sef/uos.] A fixed star of the 
first magnitude, the chief of the constellation 
Canis Major or Great Dog, and the brightest in 
the heavens ; the dog-star. 

<11374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. met. v. (1868) 22 be sedes ]>at. . 
arcturus saw ben waxen heye cornes whan pe stene sinus 
eschaufeb hym. 1553 Eden Decades (Arb.) 294 marg., 
Serius is otherwyse cauled Canicula, this is the dogge of 
Whom the Canicular <1 ayes' haue theyr name. 1582 Stany- 
hurst AEneis in. (Arb.) 75 Thee fields cleene fruictlesse thee 
dogstar Sirius heated. 1697 Dryden /Eneid x. 382 So 
Sirius, flashing forth sinister lights, Pale human kind with 
..famine frights. 1713 tr. Gregory's Astron. (1726) I. 512 
An Image of the Sun, as bright as Sirius to an Eye given in 
Position. 1727 W. Broome Poems 38 When sultiy Sirius. . 
Flames in the Air, and cleaves the glowing Plains. 1756 
Mason Ode Memory ii Poems (1774) 20 If Sirius flame with 
fainting heat 1847 Tennyson Pnnc. v. 252 As the fieiy 
Sirius alters hue, And bickers into red and emerald. 1883 
Jefferies Story My Heart i, I prayed .now with the 
Pleiades, now with the Swan or burning Sirius. 

transf. 1891 Hardy Tess (1900) 83/2 Each gem turned 
into an Aldebaran or a Sirius— a constellation of white, red, 
and green flashes, that interchanged their hues with her 
every pulsation. 

|| Sirkar (sa-jkai). Anglo-Ind. Forms: a. 7 
serear(e, -carr, -cor ; 7 sarkar, 9 surcar ; 8 
sireftr, 8-9 sircar, 9 sirkar. & 7 cercarx, cir- 

care, 8-9 circar. [Urdu (Pers.) sarkar, 

f. Pers. sar head +Mr agent, doer.] 
f 1 . The court or palace of a native king or 
prince. Obs, 

1619 in Foster Eng. Factories India (1906) I. 160 We 
weare sent for to the Governors to cut price of our clothes 
for the Princes sercarr. 1623 Ibid. (1908) II. 303 [Three 
pictures] delivered into the Prince his sercare. 1626 Ibid. 
(1909) III. 141 [A commodity] which beloungeth to our 
masters cercare. 

2 . A province ; a revenue division. Cf. Ciroar. 

1627 in Foster Eng. Factories India (1909) III. 176 The 

Decies of Surrat Cercare. .will not obey the Kings firmaen, 
though the Divan.. seemeth to urge them. 179S Morse 
Amer. Geog, II. 532 Large provinces called Soubahs, which 
weie subdivided into sircars and Purgunnahs. 1800 Asiatic 
Ann. Reg. II. 15/2 The great failure has occurred in the 
northern sircars ; where.. the collections are still attended 
with difficulty. 1806 T. Maurice Ind. Antiq. 1 . 285 Multan 
contains 3 sircars, divided into 8 pergunnahs. 

3 . The State or Government. 

1798 Edmonstone in Owen Wellesley's Desp. (1877) 61 The 
allied Sircars look to no other object than the security and 
tranquillity of their own dominions. 1800 Wellington in 
Gurw. Desp. (1844) 1 . 54 To make the people pay the citcar 
according to the exchange fixed at Seringapatam. 1883 
Mateer Travancore (1891) 179 The principal temples.. are 
under the immediate control of the Sirkar or native Govern- 
ment. 1896 B. M. Croker Village Tales 1x8 , 1 fled to the 
plains, where 1 have taken road contracts for the Siikar, 
and prospered. 
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4 . A house-steward (usu. native). 

177a Verelst. View Eng, Govt. Bengal Gloss, p. v, In 
common usage in Bengal, the under Banyans of European 
gentlemen are called Sircars. *776 Trial 0/ Nundocomar 
47/2 The cloth which common sircars tie round theii loins. 

1 1796 Eliza Hamilton Lett. Hindoo Rajah (1811) II. 187 
My English Sircar, who has the uncontrolled disbursement 
of my money, c 1803 Mrs. Sherwood in Life (1847) xv. 269 
These persons were ..stewards, or head seivants,- persons 
in Calcutta called Circars. 

5 . A native writer or accountant; a clerk em- 
ployed in a merchant’s office for making pur- 
chases, etc. 

x8z8 Asiatic Costumes 41 The surcars are brokers, agents, 
and clerks, in all the public offices in Calcutta. *903 States- . 
man 23 Aug. 3/4 The accused . . was a bill collecting sircar 
in the^employ of the complainant. 

II Si'rki. Anglo-Ind. Also 9 sirky, seerky. 
[Hindi sirki '.] a. The upper pat t cf the culm of 
a species of tall reed- grass, Sacchannn Munfia or 
Sara, native to India, b. Matting made of this. 

1810 T. Williamson Vade Mecum I. 489 This seerky is 
composed of the stems of the surpnt , or tassel grass. Ibid. 
490 In India those itinerants [re. gipsies] . . invariably 
shelter themselves under seerky. 1866 Treas. Bot. 1064/1 
Sirki. 1886 Yule & Burnell A nglo-Ind. Gloss. 6G6/1 It is 
from the upper part of the flowei -bearing stalk of surkunda 
that sirky is derived. 

Sirloin (ssuloin). Forms : a. 5-8 surloyn, 
6-7 -loyne, 7 -loi(g)ne, -line, 8- surloin (8 
sux-loin). /0. 6 serlyn, 7 sir-loyne, 8 sir-loyn, 
sirloyn; 7 s r loin, 8 sir loin, 8-9 sir-loin, 8- 
sirloin. [ad. OF. *surloigne, var. of surlonge, 
f. sttr over, above + longe Low sb. The spelling 
sirloin shows the same tendency as simatne for 
surname , sirples (obs.) for surplice ; its final 
prevalence may have been largely clue to the 
fictitious etymology variously stated in the follow- 
ing quotations. 

16SS Fuller CA. Hist. vr. ii. 299 A Sir-loyne of beef was 
set before Him (so knighted, saith tradition, by this King 
Henry [the Eighth]). 1732-8 Swift Polite Conv. ii. 121 
Miss. But, pray, why is it call'd a Sir-loyn? Lord Sparkish. 
Why, .our King James Fiist,. .being invited to Dinner by 
one of his Nobles, and seeing a large Loyn of Beef at his 
Table, be drew out his Sword, and.. knighted it. 1822 
Cook's Oracle 163 Sir- Loin of Beef. This joint is said to owe 
its name to King Chai les the Second, who dining upon a 
Loin of Beef,, .said for its merit it should be knighted, and 
henceforth called Sir-Loin.] 

1 . The upper and choicer part of a loin of beef, 
used for roasting. Also const, of. 

a. *554 Church-w. Acc., St. Marg. Westminster { Nichols, 
1797) 14 A surloyn of beef, 6r. 8 d. *559-60 Old City A ci . 
Bk. in Archeeol. Jrnl, XLIII. 175 Paide for a surloyne of 
beffe, vr iiij d. *630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Gt. Eater Kent 9 
A calfe, a surloyne of roast biefe, a pigge. 1661 Pepys 
Diaty ax Nov., We had a good surloyne of rost beefe. 
*7*8 Free-thinker No. 9. 57 Many, prefer.. a Surloin of 
Beef, or a Haunch of Venison. *740 Somerville Hobbinol 
11. 132 A Spit he seiz'd, Just reeking from the fat Surloyn. 
*827 J. F. Cooper Prairie II. ii, 23 When he has gotten his I 
surloin or his steak. *88 3 Times 9 Apr. 9 The production 
of a perfect shorthorn surloin. 

Jig . *596 Nashe Saffron Walden 48 Let's haue a dozen 
spaieribsof hisrethorique,..and a whole surloyne of hi-, 
substantiallest sentences and similes. 

attrib. 160* in HonseJu Ord. (1790) 296 The surloine peece 
of the beefe, *883 Times 9 Apr. 9 A riband-patterned sui- 
loin steak. 

P. *325 Old City Acc. Bk, in Archeeol. Jrnl. XLIII. 172 
Payd to the Bochsar foi a grey t serlyn, xvid. 1623 A Ithorf 
MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons (i860) App. 46 A s r loin, a 
tumpe, ..and a rond of beef, *630 J. Taylor (Water P.) 
Wks. 1. 119/1 When.. fish is gone,, then these venerable 
fathers . . can take a Sir-loyne of Beefe [etc.]. *7x2 Addison 
Sped. No. 517 r 2 He had lost his Roast-Beef Stomach, not 
being able to touche Sirloin. 1760 Sarah Fielding Ophelia 
(1785) II. iv, The first cut of a sirloin of beef was better. 
18x9 S. Rogers Human Life 13 Then the huge ox shall 
yield the broad sir-loin. 1836 T. Hook G. Gurney III. 67, 

I hold it an aiticle of faith to have a sirloin of beef upon my 
table on Sunday. 1865 Miss Braddon Doctor's Wife xv, 

A side-table was laid for him, and a great sirloin was 
brought in. 

b. transf. Of persons. 

1648 Mayne Amorous IVan. i, I doe feele, One of my 
Surloynes going. 1737 E. Perronet Mitre 11. Ixxxvii, The 
news makes all their Sur-loins crack: Down drops each 
stounded head. 1B23 Byron Age of Bronze xviii, To see 
proud Albyn's taitans as a belt Gird the gross sirloin of a 
city Celt. 

2 . With punning allusion to Sir sb, 1. (Cf. the 
etym. note above.) 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Great Eater of Kent 10 That 
he should presently enter combale with a_ worthy knight, 
called Sir Loyne of Beefe, and ouerthrow him, 
tSirly, a. Obs. rare. Also 4 sarreli, 6 serly, 
syrlye. [f. Sir sb. + -ly 1. Cf. SuRiiY a.] Lordly, 
haughty, imperious. 

cx 330 Will. Paleme 3316 Now William . .stifli fork rides, 
so serreli kui|> cite al him-self one, |>at eche weijh was 
a-wondied. 1370 Levins Mamp. 100 Serly, imperiosus. 
XS79 Spenser Sheph. Cal. July 203 Sike syrlye shepheards 
han we none, They keepen all the path. 1600 Holland 
Livy xxxv. xxxviu. 911 Syily loids (say they) were the 
Macedonians, and rigorous. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xtx. 
i. Thine own erected head To far more solid Wretchedness 
doth bow Than ever made the vilest Reptile be The foot- 
stool of Contempt to sirly Thee. 

Sirmark (saumajk), sb. Also 9 surmark. [f. 
Mark sb .1 The first element is prob. sur- over, 


siBocao. 

above, although sir- is the earlier and more usual 
form.] One or other of several marks made upon 
a mould to indicate where the lespective bevel- 
lings are to be applied to the frame-timbers of a 
vessel. 

a. 1664 E. Busiinell Courpl. Shipamight 15 Make Sh- 
marks to them. 17x1 W. Sutherland Shtpbudd. Assist. 26 
Then hang up a Ribbon at the Floor Sirmark. ibid. 52 

I In the Length, 3, 4, or 5 Sirmarks aie made, according to 
I the Length of the Piece. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVII. 

401/1 The loweimost diagonal, which is named the lower 
1 siimark, at which place the bevellings are taken for the 
hollow of the floors. 1833 Richardson Merc. Mai. Anh. 
4_ Length of midship floor 10 feet 3 inches from sirmark to 
sirmark. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 190/1 A line or 
batten is sketched from some point in the middle-line of the 
keel to the corresponding heads or sirmarks on opposite sides. 

p. 1846 A. Young Neiut. Diet. 250 The points, called sur- 
marks, where the respective bevellings are to be applied to 
the tiinbeis. 1894 Outing XXIV. 21/2 A cioss..on the 
staffline and also on the stem., called the surmark. 

Hence Si'rmark v. ? Obs. 

1664 E. Busiinell Compl. Shipwright 16 The Moulds 
being made and Sirmarked to the body of the Vessell. 

Sirmyse, obs. form of Surmise v. 

Sirname, obs. form of Surname. 

Siroc (sai’rfik, sirp-k). Forms: a. 8- siroe 
(9 siroco). ) 3 . 8-9 seiroo. 7. 8-9 siroch. [a. 
earlier F. siroc, siroch (now siroco ), or ad. It. 
sirocco. ] = Sirocco i. 

Freq. written with a capital letter. 

«. 1773 in Ash. 1786 European Mag. IX. 286 The fierce 
Siroc prevails ! 1800 Southey in C. C. Southey Life (1849) 
II. 93 A detestable burning blast, a bastard sort of siroc. 
1827 Montgomery Pelican Isl. 111. 25 Every wind From 
the hot Siroc to the wet Monsoon. 1867 Emerson May- 
Day, etc. Wks. (Bohn) III. 438 These the sii oc could not melt. 

р. 1789 [see bj. 18x9 W. S. Rose Lett. I. 289 , 1 attribute 
..this strange influence of perfumes to the Sciroc. 1879 
M. D. Conway Demonol. I. 11. vii. 184 Here sciroc, there 
hurricane, and often toinado. 

v. 1800 Helena Wells Constantia Neville (ed. 2) J. 261 
Toe grass looked as if it had endured the baleful effects of 
the blighting Siroch. 1823-9 Mrs. Sherwood Lady of 
Manor V. xxix. 122 That woody vale,..wheie no burning 
siroch blows. 

b. attrib. and Comb. 

1789 Mrs. Piozzi fount. France I. igo A sciroc wind, or 
a rainy day, or a hard frost, c 1808 R. K. Porter Russ. 
4 Sxued. (1813) II. xlii. 193 The Siroc sultriness and oppres- 
sion., increases at every step. 1809 Brydone "lour thro' 
Sicily xx. 207 Lest we should be caught by the Sirocc 
winds. 1829 Poe Tamerlane Poems (1859) 2I 5 Like rain 
Upon the Siroc-withered plain. 

SirOCCO (sirp-k o'). Also 7 syrocco, 8 syrooca, 
serocco; 7, 9 scirocco, 9 soirrocoo. [a. It. 
sirocco, sdrocco (also scilocco ),*» Sp. siroco (also 
xaloque), Pg. xarouco, Prov. siroc, older F. siroc, 
siroch (also siloc, sciloque , etc.), ad. Arab. 
sharq east, f. sharaqa (the sun) rose. Cf. prec.] 

1 . An oppiessively hot and blighting wind, blow- 
ing from the north coast of Africa over the Medi- 
terranean and affecting parts of Southern Europe 
(where it is also moist and depressing). Usually 
with the. 

a. 16*7 Moryson I tin. 1. 211 The South-East winde (which 
the Italians call Syrocco) did blow very contrary to us. 
x66i Milton/*. L. x. 706 Forth iush..Eurus and Zephir 
with thir lateral noise, Sirocco, and Libecchio. 1736-7 tr, 
Keysler's Trav. (1760) II. 96 The woods south of Rome are 
kept up as a fence against the Sirocco, or south-west wind. 
a 1791 Wesley Semi. lxix. Wks. 18x1 IX. 251 There will be 
no Sirocco in Italy. 1818 Mrs. Ilipf Poems sev. Occas. 
(ed. 2) i2o When dire Sirocco. . From Afric’s burning sands 
mephitic vapours brings. 1839 Hawthorne Marble Faun 
xl, Where the sirocco steals away their strength. 1884 F. M. 
Crawford Rom. Singer I. 21 The sirocco was blowing up 
and down the streets. 

transf, 1872 E. Braddon Life India ii. 14 From the west 
blows a scorching wind, the sirocco of. .the Daodpore desert, 
p. 18x9 Shelley Lett. Prose Wks, 1880 IV. 134 My health 
is better so long as the scirocco blows. x86x Miss Beaufort 
Egypt. Sepulch . <$• Syrian Shrines II. 223 Under the balmy 
skies of the early spring, before the horrible scirocco begins 
to blow. 1866 Howells Venet. Life iii. 33 The insidious 
heat of the scirocco. 
b. With a and pi. 

a. 1820 Byron Mar. Fal. 1. ii, 372 The atmosphere is thick 
and dusky ; Tis a sirocco. 1884 St. James’s Gaz. xx Dec. 
10/2 The storm.. was followed by a sirocco, which lasted 
until noon. 

p. 184* FitzGerald Lett. (1889) I- 7 * We have incessant 
rain, which is as bad as your sciroccos. x86o Mrs Harvey 
Cruise Claymore vii. 134 Akhamseen was blowing; .this 
wind, which is an exaggerated scirocco, brings clouds of 
hot sand from the desert 

с. fig. A blighting influence ; a fiery stoim. 

1864 G. A. Sala Quite Alone I. ii. 40 Now Scandal's sirocco 

seized a spiteful anecdote, and twirled and twisted and sent 
it spinning. 1863 J. H. Ingraham Pillar of Fire (1872) 401, 
X. .have passed through a sirocco of the soul. 

2 . ellipt. A sirocco drying-machine (see 3). 

X890 Daily News 2 Sept. 2/5 When the hops have been 

sufficiently rolled . . they are. .placed in the drying machine 
or sirocco. 189a Walsh Tea 105 In the process of * firing ’ 
the leaves are. .placed in layers in a hot-air machine, known 
as a * Sirocco 

3. attrib., as sirocco blast, -dust, fog, gale, 
weather, wind ; also sirocco fan, a fan for foicing 
a strong current of air into a mine, etc. j siroooo 
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SISERARY. 


drying-closet, drying-maohine, oven, a closet, 
machine, or oven, for drying hops or tea-leaves, by 
means of a hot, moist current of air (cf. 2). 

1804 Gladstone Horace in. xxiii. s Your vines shall mock 
*scirocco blasts. 188$ C. G. W. Lock IV orks/t, Rec, Ser. iv. 
1x5/2 About a third of the tea., is cured m Davidsons so- 
called 1 *sirocco ' drying-closets. *890 Rail Mall O. x Oct. 
2/0 The first ‘ “Siiocco drying machine (in which hops are 
being made into tea). 1879 Encyst. B> it. X. 266/1 l'he dust 
or sand of dried lakes., borne away into the upper regions 
of the atmosphere,.. may descend again.. in the form of 
• red-fog * sea-dust ’, or ‘ '“sirocco-dust i86r Miss HnAU- 
tort £ gypt. Sep tile A. <5* Syrian Shrines II. xxni. 295 The 
mountains.. were veiled in a dreamy, saii-looking *scirocco 
fog. 1895 F, M. Crawford Casa Bratcio xxxvi, Jfhen came 
November with its pestilent “sirocco gales and its damp- 
ness. 189a Daily News 2 Sept. 2/5 The machinery consists 
of a “Siiocco oven and a patent tea roller. *897 Hughes 
Mediterranean Fever v. 193 It pc. Ice] will also be needed 
In waim and “sirocco weather. 1777 A, Adams in Fain. 
Lett. (1 876) 253 The same effect . .which . . the “sirocco winds 
have upon the inhabitants of Sicily. 1794 Sullivan View 
Nat. 1 . 19 An enfeebling and unhinging power, like that of 
the Sirocco wind. 

Siro ccoish, a. nonce-word. In 9 scir-. [f. 
prec. + -ish.] Somewhat resembling that pro- 
duced by the sirocco ; oppressively hot and moist. 

1837 J. F. Cooper England (ed. 2) III. 193 We are more 
elastic., in a cleai bracing air, than in one that is close and 


sciroccoish. 

Sir on, variant of Ciron 05s. 

The Latin pi. sirones, syrones occurs in woiks of the 17th 
cent., as the transl. of Mouffet's Thtai. Insects (1658) 1094. 

1744 tr. Boerhaave's Itist. III. 294 The Sirons, as they are 
called, dwell in these Cells when they cause the Itch. 

Sirope, obs. f. Syrup. Sirp(e)oloth, varr. of 
Surpcloth Obs. Sirples, -us, obs. ff. Subi*i,ioe. 

Sirrah. (si*ra). Now arch. Forms : a. 6 syra, 
syrra (syrria?), 6-7 sirra. ( 3 . 6 syrha, syrrRa, 
6-7 sirha, sirrha. 7. 6 sirah, 7 syxrah, 7- 
sirrah. S. 6 serea, serray, serrha, 9 dial. 
sexrah. See also Stikkah. [f, Sir sb. The addi- 
tional syllable had probably no definite origin, 
though explained byMinsheu as the interj. ah or/«r.] 

1 . A term of address used to men ot boys, ex- 


pressing contempt, reprimand, or assumption of 
authority on the part of the speaker; sometimes 
employed less seriously in addressing children. 

a. 1526 100 Merry Tales (Rastell) xlii, Sirra I vnderstand 
that thou dost ly euery night with my wyfe when l am from 
home. 1548 Crowley Confnt. N. Skaxton Gj b, A, syra, 
there said you wel l 1605 Shaks. Mach. iv. ii. 30 Sirra, 
your Fathers dead, And what will you do now? 1641 W. 
Mountagu in Bnccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1 . 289 
The Bishop saying * Sir’, was mistaken to have said Sirra, 
and called to the bar. 

p. x«3 T. Wilson Rhet. 2 Sirha, when our. .grnundsires 
were alive thei spake plajnly in their mothers tongue. 1379 
G. Harvey Two Lett. ii. 64 Ah Syrrha, and lesu Lord, 
thought I, haue we at last gotten one, of whom his olde 
..Companions may iustly glory. 139a Kyd Sp, Trag.il. 
v. 61 Syrha, sirha, lie know the trueth of all. 1601 Hol- 
land Pliny xxxv. x. II. 538 Sirrha, (quoth he) remember 
you are but a shoemaker. 

y. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. 1. i, But, heare you, 
sirah. 1631 High Commission Cases (Camden) ig4 Nay, 
sirrah,.. I knowe not what will become of you. *636 S. 
Holland Don Zara 171 Syrrah, Though I cannot prove 
how, or where thou attainedst those glorious Arms, . .yet 
[etc.]. 1709 Stecle Tatler No. 105 V 3 , 1 assure you Sirrah, 

I wont go to the Devil for you. 1796 Mme. D’Arblay 
Camilla IV. 169 Sirrah, I’ll break your bones i 1821-1 
Shelley Chas. I, Ii. 106 Go, sirrah, and repent of your 
offence Ten minutes in the rain. 1855 Kingsley IVestw. 
Ho t vii, ‘ You mean Captain Drake, your worship ? ’ ‘ I do, 
sirrah’. 

S. 1347 HoopEn Anew. Bp. Winchester Tj, See thy God, 
knele down© serea and hold upp thy handes. 1366 Drant 
Horace Sat. t, iii, B iij b. What serray what I say? (Quod 
he) doste thou not know thy selfe? 1570 Levins Manip. t 
Serrha, hens, io, *833 Close Satirist 164 I'll fetch the, 
than idle serrah 1 

b. Used attributively with appellations or proper 
names. 

1388 Shaks. L , L. L. ill, 121 Sirra Costard, I will infranch- 
ise thee, tggi Greene Conny Catch. I, Wks. (Grosart) X. 
59 Sirrha collier, know that we are here all assembled as a 
giand Iurie. 1603 Dekker & Chrttle Giissil n. i, But, 
Sirha Rice, when's the day? 1683 Cowley Cutter of Cole . 
man Sir. 1. ii, I, Sirra Jack.an-apes, if you start when 
your father speaks to you. i860 Ainsworth Ovitigdean 
Grange ix. ii. 341 Give me a glass of brandy, sirrah host. 

1 2 . Applied to women (seriously ot in jest). Obs. 
1604 Dekker Honest Wh. n. i, Sirrah Bellafront,..thou 
shalt sit at the upper end, punk, 1617 Fletcher Valen- 
tinian it, iv, Ah Sirrah ; And have we got you here ? faith 
Noble Lady, We’l keep you one month Courtier. 1676 
Ethergdgc Man of Mode to. i, Adod, sirrah, I like thy 
wit well. 1710 Swift Jml. Stella vii, You lose all your 
money at cards, sirrah Stella 17x1 Ibid. 11 July, Stella, 
hussy, don’t you remember, siirah [etc.]. 

Sirree> dial, and US. Also sirre-e, sir-ee, 
dial, sur-, aor-, sarree. [f. Sir sb. (cf. prec.) ; 
prob. a modification of the common dialect sirry, 
surry, etc.] Sir, sirrah. " 

X833 Knight's Quarterly Mag. I. 300 Oi say, sirree, where 
best thee gwain ? 1848 Ruxton Far West i, No sirre-e ; 
I went out when Spiers lost his animals. i86x G. F. Berke. 
ixtEng. Sportsman ix. 146 To say No Rirree-e.e-e-e is to con- 
vey the sentence of No you infernal rogue [etc.]. 1900 R, H. 
Savage Brought to Bay 1, ii, 1 So, the title is secure { 1 cried 
the oveuoyed Hawtrey, ‘Yes, Sir-ee 1 ’ frankly answered 


Sirreng, obs. form of Syringe. 

Sir-re verence, sb. Obs. exc. dial. Also 
6 se - , save, 7 sa-reverenoe. [Alteration of save 
(abbreviated to sci!) reverence : see Save prep. 4 
and Reverence sb. 5.3 

+ 1. Sir-reverence of, with all respect for, with 
apologies to. (Cf. Reverence sb. 5.) Obs. 

*S 7 S Gamut. Gurion v. ii, Sir reuerence of your master- 
dome, and you were out a-dooie [etc,]. 1394 Lodge & Greene 
Looking GL 32C And sir, sir-reuerence of your manhood and 1 
genterie, 1 haue brought home such mony as you lent me. 
16x4 Rich Honest ie of Age (1844) 14 His manners, that 
hailing to tell a sober tale to a Justice of pence, would still 
begin his speeches with ‘Sir reuerence of your worships 
honesty'. 1634 Massinger Very Woman 11. iii. The beast- 
Best man — . . (Sir-reverence of the company)— a rank whore- 
master. 

*j*b. Without const. Obs. 
a, 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. in. ii. 91 A very reuerent 
body : I such a one, as a man may not speake of, without 
he say sir reuerence, 1392 G. Harvey Four Lett. Wks. 
(Grosart) I. 171 And, sir reuerence, how lowsy he and the 
mother of Infortunatus were. 1614 B. Jonson Bart. Fair 
Induct., Hee has (sirreuerencc) kick’d me three, or foure 
times about the Tyring-hoiise. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 
Pref. Verses, And makes the Country Neighbourhood about 
Swallow, Sir reverence, what he voideth out, 1687 Mrs. 
Behn Lucky Chance iv, i, Plain Fulbank,— methinus you 
might have had a Sir-reverence under your girdle, Sir. > 

( 3 . 1396 Harington Metam. Ajax Let. A ij b, A thing 
that 1 cannot name wel without saue-reueretice. X598 
Dgloney Jacke Ncwb. x, ns, I was a woman when .she 
was, se-reverence, a paltiie girle, 1658 Burton Comm. 
Antoninus Itin. 223 So great was his despite against him, 
meerly because he was Saco ft os Maritatns, which forsooth 
he cannot name without a Sa-Reverence. x6Bx Blount 
Glossogr. (ed, 5), Sa-reverence, salvn reverentia, saving re. 
gard or respect ; an usual word. 

+ c. With punning allusion to Sir sb. x. Obs. 

1593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) II. 270 
They neither feare Goodman Sathan,. .nor Sir Reuerence, 
nor milord Gouernement himsetfe. 

2 . Human excrement. 

139a Greene Ned Browne Wks. (Grosart) XI. 33 His 
face,. .and his Necke, were all besmeared with the soft 
sirreuerence, so as he slunk. 1694 Morrnux Rabelais iv. 

Iii, For four. .Days I hardly scumber’d one poor Butt of Sir- 
reverence. 1738 Bracken Farriery (1749) 218 It was a 
Bolus made ot Sirreverence or Human Dung, begging the 
Reader’s Pardon. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 30 Apr., As 
a plate of marmalade would improve a pan of sir-reverence. 
1828- in dial, glossaries (Yorksh., Durham), 
b. With a. A piece or lump of this. 

1392 Greene Upstart Courtier Wks. (Grosart) XI. 235 
As far as a hungry sow can smell a sir reuerence. 1683 
Duydkn Find. ‘ Duke of Guise ' Wks. 1725 V. 333 If I cry 
a Sir-Reverence, and you take it for Honey, make the best 
of your Bargain. X704 N. N. tr. Boccalim's Advts. fr. \ 
Pat nass. III. 174 To try an Important Experiment, whether 
it was possible for ’em to preserve a Sir Reverence, 1720-1 
Lett. fr. Mist's Jml. (1722) II. 315 To pass by the Sir- 
reverence, and the good Dousing the Dragon met with. 
1836-48 B. D. Walsh Aristofh. Acharn. iv. vii, May Pro- 
vidence Send to the hand of this fine shark A newly-born 
six-reverence. 01x840 Freer Aristoph. Acharn, xvjo Let 
him grasp for his defence A ponderous sir reverence. 

Hence + Sir-reverence v. Obs. rare. 

1665 Head Eng. Rogue t. iii. 27 Another time sirreverenc- 
ing in a paper, and running to the window with it. 1697 
Cibber Woman’s Wit iv. 52 0 Lord Sir 1 I do Sir-reverence 
your Person. 

Sirrha, obs. form of Sirrah. 
t Si*r right. Obs.— 1 [f. Sib ji 5 .] A right per- 
taining to the male line. 

I 16*3 tr. Favine's Theat, Honour vii. ii. 204 Rodolphe 
alleaged that the Dukedome..was..a Male Fief of the 
Empire, from which.. Daughters were excluded, and so the 
sirright ceassing, he was the very neerest heire, 

Sirring, obs. f. Syringe. Sirris, variant of 
Siris. Sirrup, obs. f. Syrup* Sirse (Sc.): 
see Sir sb. 7 b. 

Sirship (ssujip). [f. Sir sb. + -ship.] The 
position oi a Sir ; baronetcy. 

1873 Genii. Mag. July ior A baronet .. whose grandfather 
. .had left his descendants nothing to support the dignity of 
the hereditary Sirship. 

Sirt, var. Syrt Obs, Sirtes, -is : see Sybtis 
Obs. Sirup, obs. and U.S. var. Syrup, Sirur- 
gien : see Chirubgeon and Surgeon. 

I! Sirvente (sirvahto), Also syxvente,sirvexit. 
[a. F. sirvente or ad. Prov. sir Denies, serventes 
(cf. OF. servenieis, - ois , It. servenlese, Sp, servent- 
esio), app. f. servir to serve, but the connexion is 
not quite clear. The French and English form 
has arisen by taking siroentes as a pi.] A form 
of poem or lay, usu. satirical, employed by the 
troubadours of the Middle Ages. 

18x0 Scott laanhoe xvii, The knight.. asked his host 
whether he would choose a sirvente in the language of oc, 
or a lar in the language of out. 1840 Browning S or delta 
11. 516 To get A notion of the Troubadour’s intent In ron- 
oel, tenzon, virlai or sirvent. 1878 Stubbs Study Med. ff 
Mod. Hist. vi. (1900) 141 Some few sirventes or satiric lays 
that entitle Richard [I] to the name of a trouvere. 

Sis, obs. variant of Sice, Stss sbT 

Sisal (si-sal, sisa-1). Also sissal. [See def.] 

1 . The name of a port in Yucatan, used attrib. 
with fibre , grass, hemp, to designate the prepared 
fibre of several species of Agave and Fourcroya, 
which is largely exported from that place for use 


in rope-making. Also Sisal plant , the aloe or 
other plant from which the fibre is obtained. 

X843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 724/1 None of its agricultural 
products yield articles of export, except the Sisal hemp. 
1859 Alt Year Round No. 32. r26 The sisal hemp, which is 
the product of the Agave Americana, is also veiy enticing 
to tne speculator. 1887 Boston (Mass.) frnt. (> May 4 8 
A cargo of sisal grass for the Plymouth Cordage Company. 
1889 Times 9 Mar. 4/3 The issue was an Act.. to give sub- 
stantial encouiagement,.to the cultivation of the sisal (Hue. 
1889 D. Morris New Bulletin No. 27. 60 The tiue Sisal 
plant is Agave rigida. 

attrib. 1878 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 36/2 The prosperity 
which Yucatan in recent years owes to the development of 
the Sisal hemp trade. 188a Christy New Commereial PI. 
No. 6. 43 The Giant Lily or Sisal Hemp Plant of South 
America ( Fourcroya gigantea\ 1803 JVes/m. Gao. 27 May 
6/2 Some thousands of acies of sisaluemp plantations. 

2 . ellipt. — prec. Chiefly attrib. 

1883 Fisheries Jt.vhib. Cntal. 24 White Sisal Rone. White 
Sisal Lines. 1895 Daily News 7 Sept. 2/3 Hemp lias shown 
renewed activity... Sisal also is firmer. *896 Pall Mail 
Mag. May 63 Almost all the settlers of tins island fir. 
Andros] are engaged in Sisal cultivation. 

Siscoe, variant of Cisco. U.S. 

1880 Libr. Univ. Knowi. VI. u Herring are found all 
along the coast; and in the lakes there is a similar fish 
known as the siscoe. 

Siscowet (si’skojCl), Also siska-wita, -iwit, 
-owet, etc. [Odjibwa, meaning literally ‘ cooks 
itself* (Goode).] A variety of the great lake trout 
of N. America, found in Lake .Superior. 

1849 II. W. Hkuheht Fish A- Fishing 144 The Sixkawit/ 
is rattier shorter and stouter than the Mackinaw fish, *884 
Gooms Nat. Hist . Aquat. Anita. 496 The Siscowet, A al- 
vei tints Natnaytush, *888 — Attter. Fishes 4 68 The 
amateur is likely to confound the Nnmaycush with the 
Siscowet. 

attrib. x88a Jordan & Gilbert Syu. Fishes N. A titer. 
318 Siscowet Salmon.. is probably a local variety rather 
than a distinct species. 

Sise, obs. variant of Sice, Size, 
t Siseangle. Obs. rare. [f. sise Sice + Angle.] 
A hexagon. So Siseang-led a. 

x<5x Rf.cordk Pathw. Knowi. 1. Def., Likewyse slinll you 
hidpii of siscangles, which haue sixe corners. 1367 — ll'hetst. 
C iij, Quadrate, Cinkeangeled, Siscangeled. 

Sisel (si-sSl), sb. 7.ool. [ad. G. zicsel : cf. Zizku] 
A kind of ground-squirrel (see quots.). 

x88o Cassells Nat. Hist. III. 03 Of the Old World species 
the best known is the Sisel, or Suslik ( Spennophiltts ittil- 
Ins), which is abundant in Central and Eastern Europe, and 
in Siberia. 1894-5 LydukkER Roy. Nat. Hist. III. 79 The 
susiik or sisel of North-Eastern Europe and Northern Asia, 
t Sisel, a. Obs.- 1 [a. ON. sysl, related to 
spsla sb. work, business, sysla vb. to be busy, etc.] 
Occupied, engaged. 

c 1325 Meir. Horn, xxa Qnen halt kirc bigan new!;, Sain 
Jon was sisel, and bisi, In ordaining of priestes and clerkes, 
And in casting kirc werkes. 

It Siser. Bot. rare. [L. siser, perhaps the same 
as Gr. ataapov (whence mod. L. sisanm).] The 
water-parsnip or skirret ( Sinm sisanm). 

1548 Turnf.r Names Herbes 74 Fuchsius rekoneth that 
our skyrwort, or skyrwit is a kinde of siser. 1562 — Herbal 
11. (1568) T39 The roote of Siser sodden is pleasant to the 
mouth. X7S3 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl., Siser, in botany, a 
name given to the skirret. 1838 Mayne Expos. Lex., Sinm 
Sisarum , systematic name of the siser or skirret, formerly 
considered aromatic. 

Siser, obs. form of Sizar, 

Siserary (sisere®’ri). Now dial. Forms : 5 
sessarary, 7 sesarara, 8 ceserera ; 7 gas-, 8-9 
sassarara (9 sasaaxay) ; 7 sursurrara 5 8 siser- 
ari, 8-9 -ary, 9 -ara ; 7 sissara, 8-9 sisser&ra, 
9 -ary. [Popular corruption of Certiorari.] 

+ 1. A writ of Certiorari. Obs. 

1481-90 Howard Househ. BAs, (Roxb.) 106 My Lord pavd 
to the Clerk of the Pece for a sesserary for the Vekery of 
Wyrmyngforde ij.s. vj.d. 1607 Middleton Phatnix Cj, 
Heere a writ of Demur, there a Procedendo, heere a Stir, 
sitrrara, there a Capiendo. 1607 Tourneur Rev. Ttag. 
G iij, They cannot so much as pray, but in law, that their 
sinnes may be renam'd, with a writ of Enor, and their 
soules fetcht vp to heauen, with a sasarara. x6ao Melton 
Astrolog. 67 Sissaras, Writs, Latitats and Procidendos. 
x 760-1 Smollett LawtceM Greaves ii, 0 1 that there was a 
lawyer here to serve him with a siserari, 

2 . With a siserary, with a vengeance; suddenly, 
promptly. 

1607 W[entworth] S[vith] Puritan Widow n[tj. iii, If it 
be lost or stole., a Cunning Kinsman of mine., would fetcht 
againe with a Sesarara. 1765 Sterne Tr. Shandy vm, xxi. 
It was on Sunday in the afternoon, when I fell in love all at 
once with a sisstrara. 1766 Golusm. Vic. W. xxi, * As for 
the matter of that,’ returned the hostess, ' , .out she shall pai k 
■with a sassarara'. 1829 Bentham Justice te Cod. Petit., 
Abr. Petit. Justice 71 I'll fetch you up with a sisserary. 
1837 G. W. Tbornbury Songs of Cavaliers 4 Roundheads 
35 Tossing off Canary cups, With a Sassarara. 

3 . A severe rebuke or scolding ; a sharp blow ; 
a torrent ^(language). 

1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 15 May, I have gi’en the dirty 
slut a siserary. 1826 Scott Woodst. x. Master Holdenough 
. .attacked it with such a siserary of Latin as might have 
scared the devil himself. x8<a G. W. Reynolds Myst. of 
Court I. 16 He was just inflicting a Sassarara upon the 
waiter for not keeping np a cheerful fire, 1893 Cozens 
Hardy Broad Norfolk 3 One boy wili give another a dip 
o the head • , , and once I heard a fellow say he had give4 
another a sisserara. 
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4. A loud clanging noise. 

a ijjo * Lady Ouncebell * v. in Chijd Ballads II. 907 He 
heard the bells of the high chapel ring, They rang with a 
ceserera. a 1850 Ibid. 209 They made a loud sassaray. 

Sisers, obs. f. Samsons. Sisimbrium, obs. var. 
of Sisymbrium. Siskawitz, var. of Siscowet. 
Siskin (si 'skin). Also 6 sysken-, 7 shaken, 
[ad. G. dial, sisschen or zeischen, = older Flem. 
sijsken, cijsken (Kilian; Du. and Flem. sijsje), 
I)a. stsgien , a dim. form based on MHG. ztsec 
(also zt re; G. zeisig), MLG. ziseke, sisek (Norw. 
sisik, sisk, Sw. siska), which are app. of Slavonic 
origin ; cf. Pol. czyzik, czyz, Russ. chisJiek', chizV .] 

1. A small song-bird, in some respects closely 
allied to the goldfinch ; also called Aberdevine. 

By older writers sometimes identified with the greenfinch, 
isfia Turner Herbal it. (1568) 134 It [sesamum] groweth 
in Germany, .and men fede byrdes with the sede of it theie, 
namelye Syskennes. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 80 She most 
commonlye hatcheth hir yong in the Larkes N est or Siskins, 
which Siskin is not much vnlike to the Goldfinch. 1616 
Surfl. & Markham Country Farnte vu. lxx. 731 The Sis- 
kins liue, some fiue, others eight yeares. 1661 Lovf.li. 
Hist. Anim . 4 Min. Isagoge d j b, All sorts of little birds, as 
sparrows, .. wrens, witwalls, siskens. 1768 Pennant Brit. 
Zool. II. 519 The Siskin, which is an irregular visitant, said 
to come from Russia. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) HI. 
169 The Siskin and Linnet only forsake us in severe winters. 
*813 Montagu Ornith. Suppl. s.v. Siskin, The Aberdevine 
or Siskin, is in size between that of the Greater and Lesser 
Red-poles. 1841 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club I. 252 The siskin 
C Carduelis spiuus) . . is sometimes veiy abundant. 1894-5 
Lydekker Roy. Nat. Hist. III. 385 From Japan to the 
British Isles the common siskin ( Chrysomitris spinus) is 
found in suitable localities. 

2. Applied with defining words to various small 
birds related to or resembling the siskin. 

1783 Latham Gen. Synop. Birds II. 1. 292 Mexican Siskin 
. inhabits Mexico. Ibid. 293 Chinese Siskin . . inhabits 
China. 1839 Audubon Ornith. Biog. V. 46 Black-headed 
Siskin, Fringilla Magellanica. Ibid. 85 Arkansaw Siskin, 
Fringilla psaltria. 1874 Coues Birds N. W. 116 Arkansas 
Goldfinch; Mexican Siskin. 1884 — N. Amcr. Birds 354 
Chrysomitris pinus,. .American Siskin. 

3. at t rib., as siskin finch, group', siskin-green, 
a light green inclining to yellow ; siskin-parrot, 
a small parrot of the genus Nasiterna ( Cent. Diet.) . 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min . (ed. 3) 59 Siskin-green 
forming the connecting link with yellow. *815 Stephens in 
Shaw's Gen. Zool. IX. ti. 467 Siskin Finch. Ibid. 471 Mex- 
ican Siskin Finch. 1879 E. P. Wright Anim. Life 260 
A peculiar sort of green appioaching to sage-green, but so 
peculiar as to give rise to the name of ‘ siskin-green >894-5 
Lydekker Roy. Nat. Hist. III. 385 A less well-known mem- 
ber of the siskin group is the citril finch (Chrysomih is 
citrinella). 

Siskowet, variant of Siscowet. Sisme, obs. 
f. Schism. Sismograph, -meter, variants of 
Seismograph, -meter. Sisour(e, obs, if. Sizer. 
Sisours, obs. f. Scissors. 
f Sispar (also sy-), ?obs. f. side-spar. 

1532-3 Durh. Househd. Bk. (Surtees) 173 Pro sarracione 
i rod in sparres et sisparres. Ibid., Waiplaytts et sysparres. 

Siss, sbA U.S. Also sis. (See quot.) 

1859 Bartlett Diet, Amtr. (ed. 2), Siss and Sissy, con- 
tiactions for sister, often used in addiessing gills, even by 
their parents. 

Siss, sb/ [Cf. next.] A hissing sound, 

>870 Talmage Crumbs Swept Up 397 The chuck and siss 
and smoke of the bar, as it plunged into the water. 

Siss (sis), v. Also 4 ciss-, sciss-, syss-. [ME. 
cissen, sissen, *= MDu. cissen , Du. and LG. sissen, 
of imitative origin : cf. G. zischen and Sizz ».] 
intr. To hiss. Now dial, and U.S. 

In dial, use also irons., to hiss (a person), to incite (a dog) 
by hissing : see Eng. Dial. Diet. 

13. . W. de Bibbkswortii in Wright Foe. (1857) 152 Serpent 
eiphele, scisset [v.r. cisses]. c 1400 MS. Bibl. Reg. izB. i. 
f. 12 (Halliw.), Sibilus est genus serpentis, . . a syssing. *590 
Sir j. Smyth Disc. Weapons as Their peeces., sometimes 
lieth sissing in the touchhole or peece. *8a8- in dialect 
glossaries (Yks., Lane., Chesh., Line.). 1828-32 Webster, 
Siss, to hiss; a legitimate word in universal popular use in 
New England. 1859111 Bartlett Diet. Avier. (ed. 2). t886 
S. W. Line. Gloss. s.v., I’ve always a sissing noise in my 
head. Ibid., If a sup ci rain were to fall, it would siss. 
Siss (obs. Sc.) : see Sithe, time. 

SiBsars, -era, obs. forms of Scissors. 

|| Sissonne. rare. [F. sissonne, sissone : see 
Litlre and Hatzfeld.] A certain step in dancing. 

1706 J. Weaver Orchesography Table 35 A Table of 
Sissonnes or Cross leaps. 

|| SiSSOO (srsw). Also seesoo, seesu, sissu. 
[Urdu (Hindi) sfsu.] 

1 . A valuable Indian timbei-tree, Dalbergia Sissce. 

»8io T. Williamson E. India Vade M. II, 71 This [wood ], 

which is called the sissoo, grows in most of the great forests, 
intermixed with the said. 1854 Hooker Himalayan Jrnls. 
II. 340 note , The Cuttack foiests are composed of teak, Sal, 
Sissoo, ebony, .and other trees of a dry soil. 1876 Cornhill 
Mag. Sept. 318 Studded here and there with tall clumps of 

sill and sissu. 

attrib. 1810 T. Williamson E. India Vade M. II. 72 Some 
sissoa-trees grow to a great height. 1859 J- Lang Wander- 
ings in India 358 The Governor-General .woie his head 
as high as a seesu-tree. 1874 Stewart & Brandis Flora 
N. W. India 149 The Sissoo tree is indigenous in the sub- 
Himalayan tract. 

2. The timber obtained from this tree. 

x8io T. Williamson E, India Vade M. II. 71 Sissoo is, of 
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lal e, more employed than foi mei ly for the frame, ribs, knees, 
&c. of ships. i834Mf.dwin ,4 ngltr in Wales 1 , 162 The beams j 
too of the houses, if not of bamboo, sissoo, or teak, are not ! 
safe from their devastating fangs. x87^Stewart Sc Brandis 
' Flora N, W. India 150 Sissoo is very elastic, it seasons 
I well, does not warp or split, and takes a fine polish. 

1 attrib. 1873 Balfour Cycl. India (ed. 2) IV. 184/1 Sissoo- 
wood oil, ..an empyreumatic medicinal product. 1874 
j Stewart & Brandis Flora N. IV. India 150 Sissoo wood 
I is esteemed highly for all purposes where strength and 
elasticity are required. Ibid., Supplies of large Sissoo logs. 

Sissors, -oures, obs. forms of Scissors. 

Sissy: see Siss jAI 

Sist, sb. Sc. Law. [f. the vb.] A stay or 
suspension of some proceeding; spec, an ‘order 
or injunction of the Lord Ordinary prohibiting 
diligence to proceed * (Bell). 

1693 Stair Instit. (ed. 2) tv. lii. 755 Therefore (by Act of 
Sederunt Nov. 9 1680) Fourteen Days are only allowed for 
Sms of Execution, from the Date the Bill was signed. 
Ibid., That it may be known what Sists are granted, the 
Clerks of the Bills are ordained to make an Alpbabetick 
Inventar of Bills Refused or Sisted. i7ax Wodrow Coir. 
(1843) II. 562 A sist in case of heats and debates in a session, 
until superior judicatories took up the differences. 1753 
' Stewarts Trial App. xax He gave notice to the tenants of 
j Ardshiei, that he had procured a sist for them against the 
decreet of removing. 1785-8 Erskine Inst. Law Scot. iv. 
iii. § 18 A. sist granted on a bill without passing it, expires 
also in fourteen days. 1800 A Carlyle A ntobiogr. 2B7 
The solicitor. .immediately gi anted the alarmed brethien a 
sist. 1838 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 06 1 Where intimation 
of the application or sist in the Bill-Chamber has been 
made to tne charger. 

transf. 1831 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1853) 21 ^ In con- 
tempt of a sist on the proceedings by the Elector of Mentz, 
Sist, v. Sc. [ad. L. sist Ire to cause to stand, 
etc., a reduplicated form corresponding to stare 
to stand.] 

1. a. irons. To stop, stay, or suspend (some pro- 
ceeding, etc.), esp. by judicial deciee. 

165a Reg. Commits. Gen. Assembly (S.H.S.) III. 553 Their 
desire and overture for sisting the present differences had 
been mett by the Commission. 1679 Land. Gaz . No. 1406/2 
We have thought fit hereby to sist and supersede all Execu- 
tion upon any Letters of Caption. 17x6 Wodrow Corr. 
(1843) II. 192 The Assembly might now declare, that they 
did not.. design to. .rescind a sentence passed in the Com- 
mission; hut only, .had sisted its execution. 1831 Church 
Patronage Reporter Jan. 9 1 C it [patronage] enjoys the high 
sanction of the pages of inspiration, we may here sist our 
rocedure. x88x J. H. Stirling Te-\t-bk. Kant 6 The whole 
usiness of metaphysic.. is summarily sisted. 1885 Law 
Rep. 10 App. Cases 174 His Lordship sisted the appellant’s 
action until the decision of the action of declarator. 
absol. 1678 Sir G. Mackenzie Crim. Laws Scot. n. x. § iii, 

If a pursuit were interned before them, upon a Bond, they 
behoved to sist, if the Bond was alledged to be false, 
fb. intr. To cease, desist, stop. Obs. 
a 1676 Bp. Guthrie Mem. (1748) 60 An accident which 
fell out upon the second of July, and imported, that the 
covenanters meant pot to sist there. 1676 Row Conti n. 
Blair's Autobiog. xii. (1848)456 Neither did the pel securing 
Prelatis rage then sist. a Z707 Sir D. Hume Domestic 
Details (1843) 55 My cause being in the roll, I had no mind 
it shall sist on any account, 

2 . trans. + a. To present (oneself) before a couit. 
Also without const. Obs. rare. 

1643 Sc. Acts, Chas. /( 1870) VI. L 5 The Convention., 
haveing given warrant to Charge the erle..to compeir 
with all diligence and sist his persone befor thame. <21722 
Lauder Decisions (1759) I. 680 Where a prisoner., grants a 
bond,, to sist himself such a day, or else pay the debt. 

b. To cause or order (one) to appear before a 
court ; to summon or cite. 

172* Wodrow Hist, Suff. Ch. Scot. lit. i. (1830) III. 7 
He was sisted before the committee for public affairs 
1752 Louthian Form 0/ Process (ed. 2) p. vi, The Manner 
of apprehending and sisting Delinquents before the Couit. 
x8ox A. Ranken Hist. France I. 283 On being sisted before 
the court, security or bail was taken. X857 Gilsillan Li/e 
Waller 16 He.. was sisted before the Court of War, and 
condemned to die. 1868 Act 31 $ 32 Viet. c. 100 § 98 No- 
thing herein contained shall prevent., the Court from sisting 
any person upon his own application, .as a patty to the cause. 

3 . To place or posit. rare— 1 . 

1836 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1853) 313 Some. . have pre- 
posterously sisted nature as the fiist or generative principle, 
f Sistence L Obs. rare—', [aphetic form of 
Assistance.] Aid, help. 

a X513 Fabyan Chron. \i. cxlviii. (1811) 134 With the 
sistence of the cytezyns of the same, the sayd Cytie was 
defendyd. 

t Sistence 2 - Obs. rare—', [f. L. sist- Ire SrsT 
v. + -ence.] Stopping. 

>640 Howell Dodoua's G>. 187 Extraoidinaiy must be 
the wisdome of him who floateth upon the stieame of 
Soyetaigne favour, wherein there is seldome any sistence, 
twixt sinking and swimming. 

Sister (si'stai), sb. Forms : a. 1 sweostor, 
sweoster (sweater, swasster, sw-, su-, soester) ; 
swostor, -tur j swustor, -tur, -ter ; swystor, 
-tar, -ter, swistor, -ter. 0 . 1-7 suster (4 -tir, 
-tyr). 7. 3-4 soster (4 zoster). 5 . 2- sister 
(4 -terre, -tre, -tur), 5, Sc. 5-6 sistir (5 -tire, 6 
seister) ; 4 scyster, syister, 4-6 syster (4 -tre, 

6 -tur) , 4-5 systyr, 5-6 Sc. -tir ; 4 eistir, 5 -ter, 
oyster, -tire, -tyr. [Common Teut. : OE. sweos- 
ter, swuster, etc. (see above), = OFris. sweeter, 
OS. swestar (LG. sweeter), OHG. sweeter, swisier 
(G. schwesier), Goth, swistar ; lorms without w , 


appear in OFris. suster, sister (WFris. sister, 
soster , EFris. siister , NFris. soster, sester, etc.), 
MDn. and MLG. suster (Du. zuster , LG. suster, 
siister), ON. and Icel. systir (Norw. and Sw. 
syster, Da. soster). Of the three ME. types, suster 
and soster represent OE. forms with the w ab- 
sorbed, while sister appears to be from Scan- 
dinavian. The Teut. stem *swestr- stands for an 
original szuesr-, and has cognates in OSlav. and 
Russ, sestra, Lith. ses&, Skr. svasd (svasr-), L. 
soror (\—*swesor), OIr. siur, Welsh chwair.] 

X. I. A female in relationship to another per- 
son or persons having the same parents. (Also 
applicable to female animals.) 

Sometimes loosely used in the sense of Half-sister, and 
in that of Sister-in-law. 

a. 0900 O. E. Chron, (Parker MS.) an. 658, Haefde hine 
Penda adi ifenne . . forpon he his swostor(£a«rt' MS. swustor] 
anforlet. Ibid. an. 888, S10 wses /Elfredes sweostor cyninges. 
c 92S Ibid. an. 922, pa gefor zEpe lfiaed his swystar aet Tame- 
worpise. c 950 Lindif Gasp. Luke x. 40 Ne is 3 e gemnise 
paette soester min forleort mec [etc.], c 1000 jElfric Gen. 

xii. 13 Sege nu, ic pe bidde, )m min swuster sig. c 1100 

0. E. Chron. (MS. D) an. 1007, Da beeann se cyngc.. 
gyrnan his sweostor him to wife, axxaa Ibid. (Laud MS.) 
an. 1048, pa. .betaehte hy his swyster to Hwerwillon. Ibid. 
an. 1091, Eadgar . . for to hum cynge, . & to his swustor. 

( 3 . a xx 32 O. ii. Chron. (Laud MS.) an 604, Saeberht Rico- 
lan sunu riESelberhtes suster. 1x54 Ibid. an. 1140, Eustace 
. . nam he kinges suster of France to wife, c 1200 Trill. 
Coll. Horn. 147 ho two sustres wepen for here broSres deaS. 
c 1200 Ormin 6382 pa susstress . . Werenn Labaness dohhtress. 
c 1350 Will. Palerne 2643 pat wor)>i mayden hat was Wil- 
liams suster. c X400 Maundev. (1839) xxviii. 288 Ihei taken 
hire Doughtres and hire Sustres to here Wyfes. 1470-85 
Malory Arthur in. ii. 101 By reson ye ar myn neuew, my 
susters sone. 1542 Boorde Dyetary xxxvii. (1870) 296 He 
dyd kylle his wyfe, and his wyfes suster. ? 1562 Child-Mar- 
riages 65, I have gevin her xx> ; and I wilbe as good vnto 
my susler Katherine. 16x0 B. Jonson Alch. in. iv, Gods 
will, my suster shall see him. 

y. 1275 Lay. 25534 Pe fader weap a pane sone, soster o pan 
broper. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 880 Morgan.. of pe elder 
soster was. c 1320 Sir Tristr. 720 £our owhen soster him 
bare. 1390 Gower Con/. II. 308 Fedra hire yonger Soster 
eke, A lusti Maide. Ibid., To sen hire Soster mad a queene. 

S. c *250 Gen. <$- Ex. 3855 Dor was moyses sister dead. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 2410 pou art my sister and i pi broper. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 2328 perfore y schal 
myn heritage Gyue py sistres in mariage. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce 1. 51 He wes cuinmyn off the offspryng Off hyr that 
eldest systir was. C1440 Prontp. Paw. 78/2 Cystyr, by pe 
faderys syde oonly, soror. c 1449 Peoock Repr. III. iv. 298 
That ech man ou^te fotbere ouer myclie loue to..britheren 
and sistris. 1535 Starkey Let. in England (1878) p. xx, 
The weyght of such maryage betwyx brother & systur 1596 
Siiaks. Tam. Shrew 1. ii. 263 Her father.. will not promise 
her to any man, Vntill the elder sister first be wed. x6xd 
Holland Camden's Biit. (1637) 579 The inheritance became 
divided among the sisteis of the said John Tiptoft. 1665 
Manley Grotins' Low C. Wars 423 Prince Maurice, and 
his Sister, who was marryed to Count Iiohenlo. 1741-2 
Gray Agrip. r 18 Daughtei , sister, wife. And mother of their 
Caisais. 1794 Coleridge To a Friend ( Charles Lamb), 

1, too, a sister had, an only sister. x8ax Scott Kenilw. 
xxix, I trust your honour will allow me to speak with my 
sister ? 1877 Tennyson Haivldv. ii, There was more than 
sister in my kiss, And so the saints were wroth. 

b. In older forms of the plural. 

In OE. the plural had either the same forms as the singu- 
lar, or appears as sweostra, -hit, etc. These subsequently 
assumed the pi. -n of weak nouns, and gave the common 
ME. forms sustren, sostren , sislren, etc. (cf. brethren). In 
general literary use these were finally discarded about 1550 
in favour of the pi. in -s, which is found as early as ci2oo. 

a. a 900 O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 718, Hiera swostur 
wrnrun Cuenbuig & Cupburh. r 950 Lindif. Gosp. Matt. 

xiii. 56 Suoester [Rushw. swsester] nis alle. C075 Rnshw. 
Gosp. Mark vi. 3 Ah ne sweater her usih mi 3 sindun ? c xooo 
Saxon Leechd. III. 62 Neogone wseran NoSpzes sweoster. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 8710 Miche bale hade his brether, and 
his blithe sister. Ibid. 10759 Myche pite was of Priam.., 
With sobbyng of syster, pat semly were euer. ? 1562 Child- 
Marriages 6 5 One of my suster is maried alreadie. 

| 3 . c 950 Lmdis/. Gosp. Mark vi. 3 Ahne suoestro [e 1000 
swustra, c xxfio swustre] his her mia usic sint? c ixoo 0 . E. 
Chron. (MS D) an. 1067, Mid his modor & his twain sweos- 
tran. [c 1x60 Hatton Gosp. Mark iii. 35 Se is min moder & 
min brofler & mine swustren.] c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 435 pat 
bou sum-jware pine sostrene do in-to ane nonnerie. 1297 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7560 His moder & is sostren tuo mid 
him sone he 110m. 1340 [see sense 5]. 1387-8 T. Usic Test. 
Love m. i. (Skeat) 1 . 93 As sustern in umtie they accordep. 
£1400 Maundev. (1839) ix. 102 Sarra .and Melcha, .wereu 
Sustren to the seyd Lothe. c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 2077 
Hune sustron weptone. c 1440 Jacob's Well 49 Bretheryn 
or systerynes chylderyn arn m pe secunde degre. c 1507 
Plump ton Corr. (Camden) aoz, I recommend me to you,., 
and to all my brethren and sistten. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 
30 b, You have other parentes, other brethren, sisterne, and 
nephewes. 1580 Wills 4 Inv. N. C. (Surtees, 1835) 432 , 1 
will that all the goodes be devyded equallye amongeste my 
Brethren and systeringe childringe. 

1843-8 [see 5]. a 1849- [see 3 b]. 1859 Bartlett Diet. 
Amer. (ed. 2), Sistern, for sisters. A vulgar pionunciation 
sometimes heard from uneducated preachers at the West, 
f c. Used to designate tne mother-in-law of 
one’s daughter. Obs. 

1701 Evelyn Diary 28 Mar., I went to the funeral of my 
sister Draper. 

2 . fig. One who is reckoned as, or fills the place 
of, a sister. 

c 950 Lindis/. Gosp. Matt. xii. 50 Min broSer & suoester 
[Rushw. swuster] & moder is [he], c xaoo Ormin 15709 
Weppmenn & wifmenn bape Sinndenn till ure Laferid 
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Crist Full dare brejire & susstresi. 1340 Ayenb. 8g Hu is 
iny broker and my zoster and my moder. 138a Wyclif 
jprov. vii. 4Sey to wiadam, Mysisterlhou art, c 1400 sS Pol. 
/ 3 a««iX37Thus sayde I . . vnto wormessekurly, ..‘Mysystren 
all ye bene*. Ibid., I shall call hem sustres. x6o4IS.G[rtm- 
stone] D'Acostds Hist. Indies v, xxiv. 394 The maidens., 
that day were called the Sisters of their god Vitzliput/li. 
183* Scott Ct. Robt. Intiod. Addr. r ig What do they 
whisper, th ou sworn sister of the Eummentdes? 

b. A female holding a similar position lo an- 
other ; a fellow-queen, etc. 

*599 Shaks. Hen. V, v. ii. 2 Vnto our bi other France, and 
to oar Sister, Health and faire time of day. 1821 Scott 
Keniho. xvii, If.. it was needful to continue some restraint 
on the person of her unhappy sister of Scotland. 

3. a. A female memher of a religious order, 
society, or gild ; spec, a nun. 

Also with special designations as Sisler[s) of Charity, of 
Mercy , etc. 

(a) egao tr. Baedas Hist, iv. xxiii. (1890) 340 Sumu halixu 
n untie.. was.. restende in sweostra slseperne. Ibid., pa 
geseah lieo oSere sweostor ymb heo restende, 136a Langl. 
P. PI, A, in. 54 pat vclie mon schulde seye, Ich were suster 
of hour] house, ^*380 Antecrist in Todd Three ’Ireat , 
Wyclift, 1851) 125 But take we heede to..numiesandsustris 
& see hou be' 1 folowen Crist for be more pnrtie. 1389 in 
Rug. Gilds (1870) 3 To noriche moreloue bytwene Jjebreth- 
eren and sustren of b e bretherliede. 0x440 Alph. Tales 
174 A sister of be fraternise of Oegniez. 148a in Eng. 
Hist. Rev. XXV. 122 Y° kepar of cure y» sistrencs librarie. 
1530 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) VI. 16, 1 hequeith . .to the prior- 
isse of Thikhid and hir systeis iijs. 1367 Gude fy Goalie B. 
(S.T.S.) 205 The Sisteris gray, befoir this day, Did ctune 
within tliair cloister. 1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. it. iv. 18 
One Isabel!, a Sister. ci66a in J, Moiris Troubles OurCatk. 
forefathers (1872) vL 257 For Subprioress she appointed 
Sister Anne Tiemaine, one of our old Sistcis that came from 
St. Ursula’s. 1796 Mrs. M. Robinson Angelina III. 24 
The grey sisters were endowed with five hundred marks an 
hour, to say masses. 1816 Southey Poet's Pilgr. Proem 
xvi. Behold the black Beguine, the Sister grey. 1844 Mem. 
Babylonian Princess II. x6 Mass being concluded, each 
sister departs to pursue her particular employment. 186 x 
M. Ah nolo Pot. Ednc. France rxa They regard them., 
with far less indulgence than the schools of the Sisters. 

(b) 1841 Penny Cycl. XXI, 181/2 There are a Roman 
Catholic church.. and an establishment of the Sisters of 
Charity. 1871 Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 180 We 
had sick-nurses . . Catholic 1 Sisteis of Mercy *. 1898 C. Bull 
tr. Hvysmans' Cathedral viii. 145 Sisters of the Visitation, 
Sisters of Providence, Sisters of Good Comfort, . .all lived in 
hives close round Chartres. 

b. A female fellow-member of the Christian 
Church as a whole, or of some body or associa- 
tion within this 

In quot. 1607 used allusively in bad sense. For the voc- 
ative use, which appears earlier, see 5. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. 1. xiii. 63 Them [thou] enliauncidist 
thi silf aboue tin Cristen biitheren and sistren. *5*6 Pilgr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 70 Wyllynge in his herte euery per- 
sone as his brother or syster in god, to haue the same graces 
and glory. 1533 Mohr Apol. iv. wks. 849/2 Now was this 
word taken vp, & walked about abrode among the brethren 
& sistern. *577 Fulke Ahsiv. True Christian 23 Our deare 
brethren and sistem begotten in Iesu Christ by the gospell. 
1807 Dekker & Webster IVcstm. Hoe it. ii. Wks. 1873 II. 
307 The Seruing-man [has] his Punke, the student his Nun 
in white Fryers, the Puritan his Sister. *738 Wesley Wks. 
(1872) I, 107 The rest of the day we spent with all the 
brethren and sisters. xBx8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxix, This is 
. one of the piecious sisters, and we’ll take her word, a 1849 

H. Coleridge Ess. (1851) I. 375 We united brethren and 
sisteren of the three kingdoms. 1861 N. A. Woods Tour 
Pr . Wales in Canada 261 The cortege had to be eked out 
with the Temperance Biethren and Sistien. 

+ c. Sisters of the hank , prostitutes. Obs, 

1350 Crowley Inform. Petit. 472 Immodeste and wan- 
ton gyrles haue heieby ben made sisteis of the Banck (the 
stumbling stock of all frayle youth). 

d! A member of a body of nurses ; also spec, 
a head-nurse having charge of a ward in an in- 
firmary or hospital. 

1873 Mrs. Brookfield Not a Heroine II. 158 Two ‘Nurs- 
ing Sisters from an excellent Institution,.. took turns day 
and night to attend upon [him] 1896 A llbutt's Syst, Med. 

I. , 4*4 The Matron.. who is guidetfby the reports of the 
‘sisters 1 or 1 charge-nurses \ 

4. a. Used to designate qualities, conditions, etc,, 
in relation to each other or to some kindred thing. 

a xaoo Vices Virtues 29 All Sat hire suster, Se rihte 
jeleaue, hire sei^eS, all hie [re, hope] hit fastliebe hopeS. 
£**30 Halt Meid. 17 Ah wel is him bat folheS wit godes 
dohter for ha halt wiS meidenhad bat is hire suster, a 1300 
Cursor M. 9547 |>e first 0 bam was cald merci,,.Pees be 
feirth sister hight. 1399 Langl. P. PI. C. xu. 98 Ich shal 
be kenne to clergie,. .hue is sybbe to be seuen ars and also 
my soster 1443 Lydg. in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 212 In 
thes seven sustryn was no divisioun ; Cheef of ther consayl 
was Humihtas. *474 Caxton Cheese m. vi. (1883) 133 Vir- 
ginite whicbe is suster of angellis. 1399 Shaks., etc. Parr. 
Bein'. 104 If music and sweet poetry agree, .. the sister and 
the brother. 1604 N. D. yd Pt. Three Conversions Eng, 
*79 Vayne glory, .with her other sisters, inobedience, boast, 
ing, &c. i«7 Milton P. L. vii. xo Thou with Eternal 
wisdom didst converse, Wisdom thy Sister. 1817 Shelley 
acp. Islam v. v, Science, and her sister Poesy, Shall clothe 
in light. the ..cities of the free! 1873 Hamerton Intel! 
lato U * U * ns P' rat ' on decidedly the sister of daily 

b. Applied to mythological or imaginary beings ; 
esp. the ( fatal or three ) sisters, the Fates or Parcse. 
-hm/cer Troylus 111. 733 O fatale sustrin 1 which, 
rr e «,™ 6 sbapyn was, my destyne me sponne, 
H .Fame nj. laor The myghty Muse..Caliope, 
eighte sustren eke. 1402 Lydg. Compl. Bl. Knt. 
was bom, my desteny was sponne By Parcas sus- 
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tren, to slee me, if they conne f *449 Pbcock Repr. n. 
iv. 15s Tills opimouu, that iii. sjsttis (whiche ben spintis) 
comen to the crodilis of inmntis, forto sette to the babe 
what schal bifaile to him. £*475 HenrVson Orpheus 4 
Eurydice 388 Scho send hym doun vnto the sisteris th«*. 
*559 Mirr. Mag. (1563) II ij, Whose fatall tlirede false 
fortune nedes would reele, Ere it were twisted by the susters 
thre. 1392 Lodge F. uplines Shadow (Hunterian Club) 79, 

I should be confinned , .euen lo ouercome the insupportable 
tiauailes of the sisters. 1605 Shaks. Mach. 1. v. 8 These 
weyward Sisters saluted ine, and referr’d me to the com- 
nting on of time. *637 Milion Lyeidas 13 Begin then, 
Sisters of the sacred well. 1744 Akenside Pleas, (mag. 
ii. 59 The harmonious Muse And her persuasive sister'.. 
1859 Habits o/Gd, Society v. 194 Should the weird sisters, 
in a fit of baa temper [etc J. 187* R, Ellis Catullus \xiv. 
323 Hai k on a joyous clay what prophet-story the sisters 
Open Surely to thee. 

6 . In the vocative, as a mode of address, chiefly 
in transferred senses. 

e 1x73 Lamb. Horn. 5 Leoue broSre and sustre ge hi-bered 
lm[etc.]. ax 223 A tier. R. 68 |>is nis liout uor ou, leoue 
sustren, iseid ne nor oSer swuchc. *340 Ayenb. 265 Slegbe 
zayj». .* Now broken and rostren y-byreb my red and yue)> 
youre*. 145* Cafgrave Life Si. Aug. 31 pan schuld Jmi 
pley, as Wiclifdisciples played, ‘ Sistir me nedith \ c 1345 
Coverdale Church in Denmark Wks. (Pmker Soc.) I. 469 
My right dear and entirely beloved brethren and sistern in 
Jesu Christ. 1584 R. Scor Discov. I Vi tetter, xtu vii. (1886) 
i8r Thou shalt See sister underneath The grounde with 
toring gape, tfioo Shaks. A. 11 L. m. v. 75 Wilt you goe 
Sister? Snepheard ply her hard. 1603 Dekker Batchelor's 
Bang. Wks. (Grosart) I. 202 Sister, good morrow, what 
newes I pray? 1761 Gray Fatal Sisters 51 Sisters, weave 
the web of death. 1764 — J. T. 5 ‘ Lord 1 sister,' says 
Physic to Law. 1780 Mirror No. 98, And who taught you 
drinking songs, sister Juddy ? 1843 R. Carlton New Pur- 
chase I, 203 Biethurn and sisturn, il’s a powerful great work, 
this here preaching of the cospul. 1848 in Century Mag. 
(1882) Apr. 886 Pray for me, brethren 1 pray for me, sisteren. 

6 . pi. The seven chief stars in the constellation 
of the Great Bear. See also Seven hjstbhs. 

c 1430 M m ha m IVks. (E. E. T. S.) 10/266 Hys brygh t plowgh 
of sterrys, and eke iho systyrrys at ther stent, The cjuycne 
henamyd ihesterrys seuyn. 

7. A thing having close kinship or relationship 
to another. 

16*3 Dekker Strange Horse Race Wks. (Grosart) HI. 327 
Tliei e should you behold a M ine of Ty line, (sister to Siluer). 
1622 Bonoeil Art of Making Silke Tiile-p , The two re- 
nowned and most hopefull Sisiers, Virginia, and the Sum- 
mer-Hands. 1736 Guay Statius i. 54 The sun's pate sibter, 
drawn by magic strain. 1732 Young Brothers 1. i, The 
days of life are sisters. X789 J . Williams Min. Kingd, 1. 176, 
I am really concerned for the metropolis and her younger 
sisters. 1811 Byuon Ch. Har. 1. xxxii, Where Lusitania 
and her Sister meet, Deem ye what bounds the rival realms 
divide? 1867 J. L. Porter Giant Cities of Bnshan 155 
Olivet overtopping its sister [Mt. Moriah] three bundled 
feet. 1873 Jowktt Plato (ed. 2) V. 49 Spaita. .in laws and 
institutions is the sister of Cietc. 

f b. pi. The strings of a staircase. Obsr x 
13*8 Lett. <5- P. Hen. VIII, II. n. 1371 A block to set the 
systers of the stairs upon, 3 ft. long, 18 inches broad, 10 
inches thick. 

c. One of the cheeks of a cider-press, 

18x3 RunGE Agric. Sum. Glow. 225 The cheeks, or * sis- 
ters ’, are two strong upright pieces of oak, kept to their 
places by being let into the ground. x8*s J. Nicholson 
Opcrat. Mechanic 291 Au improved cider-press . . j BB the 
cheeks or sisters. 

d, (See qnot.) 

189a Pall MallG. x8 Feb. j/3 The term ‘sister ' used for 
the stool on which the lace-makers place their pillows. 

8 . ellipt. for sister -line (see 10 b ), -block. 

1633 R. Sanders Physiogn. 2 The same Signs, wall the 
Sisters relating to the Lines. 1834 Marryat P. Simple 
(1863) 29 ‘ What blocks have we below— not on charge ? * 
'Let me see, sir, I've one sister, t'other we split in half the 
other day.’ 

j II. alt rib, and Comb, 

f 9. The old uninflected genitive remained in 
J common nse clown to the 16 th cent, (latterly only 
in Sc.) in terms of lelationslrip, esp. sister son\ 
rarely in other uses, as sister bed, part. 

(<*) 833 Charter in O. E, Texts 448 Donne ann ic his 
minra swsestar suna. eg 00 tr. Baeda's Hist. iv. xvi. [xviii.] 
(1890) 308 Se wass his sweostor sunu. c xxoo 0 . E. Chron. 
(MS. D) an. 1054, His sunu Osbarn & his sweostor sunu 
] Sihward. 1*97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3525 King arthures soster 
| sone ]je king howel was. a 1300 Cursor M. 21130 Iacob.. 

I was our lauerd sistur sun. 1373 Barbour Bruce 1. 557 Mod- 
( reyt his systir son him slew. *4. . Lat.-Eng. Voc. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 575 Consobrini, systersones. 1480 Warkworth 
• Chron , (Camden) 3 One fayie ladye, suster .doughteie to 
the Kynge of Fraunce. 1483 Cath-Angl. 341/1 A Syster 
husbande, sororhts. 1529 Rastell Pasiyme (i8n) 35 Al- 
bert,, was slayne by his syster sonne. <2x578 Lindesay 
(Pitscottte) Chron. Scot , (S.T. S.) I. 354 The empreouris 
j sister douchtaris. 1396 Dalrymfle tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot . 

I II. xoDauid of Abiinethie, his sistir sone. 1680 in Claud 
of Witnesses (1871) 85 The Earl of Mar's mother and I being 
< sister-bairns. 

| (b) c 1440 A Iph. Tales 174 Sho purseyvid 8c saw a multi- 

I tude of fendis rumyand abowte bur sister bed. *793 Statist. 
| A cc. Scotl. VII. 384 The son got two merks, and the daugh- 
ter one 5 hence the sister part, a common proverb in Shet- 
land to this day. 

I 10. Appositively, in the sense of ‘fellow*: a, 
, With designations of persons (or animals). 

1687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 I, 77 The 
kingdom, is ten times as populous as when the legend 
supposes you and your sister-trollops to have lived there, 
xyoa Addison Dial. Medals Wks. *766 III. 29 The Sister- 
Graces hand in hand Conjoin'd by love’s eternal band. 
1708 Wycherley Let. to Pope 13 May, Her artful inno- 


cence., will, .make her sister rivals of this age blush for 
spite, if not for .shame. 1773 Abigail Adams in Pant. Lett. 
(1876) 89 Spending the day with my namesake and sister 
delegate. X794 Mrs. Radci.im'e Myst. Udoiphe xv. With 
my sister-nymphs I sport. 1820 Siiki.ixv Prometh. Unb. in. 
iii, To me Shall they be< ome like sister-antelopes. 1839-54 
1 Bailey Fes t us asC While six sister goddesses manly ueutl 
The bright fields of air. x86a Q. Viuokia in Ld. R. Gower 
Rcc. 4 Rem. (1903) 69 Pray expiess to all these kind sc. to 
I widows the deep and heartfelt gratitude.of theit widowed 
! Queen. 

! b. With name's of things. 

1 1641 Milton Reform. 11, We must . .come from Schism to 

. Unity with our neighbour reform’d Sister-Churches. 1633 
R. Sandhis Physiogn. 57 When the sister line of the line 
I of Life is short. 1680 C. Nt:ss Chuich Hist. 02 Those two 
sister-sins, adultery and idolatry. *7»s Porr. Orfysx. v. 619 
I Alike their leaves, but not alike they smil'd With sistet- 
fruits. 17*7-46 Thomson Summer 1410 The Sister-Hills 
that skirt her plain. *787 G. White Selborne ix, Wolmer, 
with her sister forest Ayles Holt. *8o8 Scott Afarmxon t. 
Intiod. as Russet bare Are now the sister-heights of Yair. 
184a Ti nnvson Pay Dream 4 Dreaming on your damask 
cheek, The dewy sister-eyelids lay. *870 W, Tjioknhurv 
Tour rd. Eng. JJ. xx. 58 Nor did he forget the sister-seat 
of learning, . . Oxford. x888 bmatAmer. Comum. 1 1, xlii. 

1 1 14 Kacli State recognises the judgments of the courts of 
a sister State. 

[ c. In collocations tending towards specialized 
1 uses, as sister art, dialect, island, kingdom, tan- 
| gitagi', ship , tongue, university, or the plurals of 
‘ these. 

j 1693 Drydi’.n Parallel Poetry # Painting Ess. (cd. Ker) 

I II. 133 At this time..Poctiy is better practised than her 
1 \sistcr-ai t. 1768 W. Gu.rm Ess. Prints (1781) 34 The art 
of scraping mer/otintos is greatly more improved than either 
of its Sister-arts. 1894 PauiiY Stud. Ct. Composers, Mendels- 
sohn 266 He entered fully into the enjoyment of the number- 
less masterpieces of the sister art. C164S Howr.i.r, Lett. u. 
lix. (1892) 475 The "sister-dialects of the Italian, Spanish, 
and French. 1844 Pros. Philol. Soc. I. 217 Similar forms 
may be found in the sister-dialects. x8x6 Coleridge Lay 
Serin. (Bohn) 324 The prospective measures in agitation 
respecting our "sister island. 1838 Arnold Hist. Rome I, 
437 Thu three sister islands of Sicily, Sardinia and Corsica. 
X779 Mirror No. 30. Our frequent communication with the 
metropolis of our "sister kingdom [sc. England]. x8*6W. 
Corbet r Rur. Rides (1885) II. 246 The Irish Bihle-man,. . 
whose family are so very well known in the most unfor- 
tunate sister-kingdom. 1846 Prfhcott Ferd. 4- hub. I. 
lmrod. 29 The sister kingdom ol Aragon. *748 Hartley 
tihserv. Man 1. iii. $ 1. 303 The Greek and Latin Tongues 
1 consider as "Sister-I-nnguages. 184a Prichard Nat. Hist - 
Man 246 Other great nations in India whose idioms are 
sister languages of the people of Tamul. 1840 Civil Eng. 
■V Arch. frnl. Ill, 325/a The ‘Vernon’, a "sister ship.., 
made the voyage from Calcutta to Spiihead..in 86 days. 
*886 Engineering 12 Mar., The Edinburgh, a sister ship 
lo the Colossus. *843 Proc, Philol. Soc. I. tat A "sister- 
tongue to those of which the Hebrew is the oldest literary 
type- *679 Fell in Gutch Coll. Cur. 1. 270 If we are justi- 
fied, the advantage will extend to our "Sister University- 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 378 The emulation of the 
sister University was moved. 

d. In scientific or technical terms, ns sister- 
block, -cell, -hook, -keelson (see quots.). 

*794 Rigging # Seamanship 156 *Sister-blocks are made 
of ash, similar to two single blocks, and are turned out of a 
solid piece,, ,one above the other. cx86o H. Stuart Sea- 
man's Catech. 23 Take it.. through the upper sheave of 
the sister block. 1863 A. Young Naut. Diet. (ed. a) 352 
Sister blocks, blocks or bull’s-eyes seized between the top- 
mast shrouds, for the topsail lifts and reef tackles to lead 
through, *88* Vines Sachs' Bot. 920 A fertile sexual union 
of "sister-cells takes place regularly. 1887 Bentley Man. 
Bot. (ed. s) 788 By the division of an epidermal cell (the 
mothei-cell) by a partition which extends across and divides 
the two daughter- or sister-cells. 1875 Knight Did. Mtch. 
2*91/2 * Sister hook, a double hook in which the shanks of 
the respective portions form moorings for the fellow por- 
tions. 1886 R, C. Leslie Sea-painter's Log iv, 74 Un- 
knotted jibsheets fly out, rister-hooks rattle loose. *846 A. 
Young Naut. Did. 176 "Sister keelsons are additional keel- 
suns laid on the floors, one on each side of the main keelson, 
to afford additional strength and stability, especially to pre- 
vent the ship sagging by the weight of the masts. *860 Sir 
E. Redd Ship-build, ii. 45 The forms of keelsons and sister- 
keelsons used in iron shipbuilding have been almost os vari- 
ous as the forms of keels. 

II. Attrib., in sister-band, -love, -train, -triad, 
-twur, sister-fold, a sisterly embrace (poet.); 
•| sister-right, a right of sisterhood ; sister-wife, 
a wife who is also the sister of her husband. 

1786 Burns O Thou dread Pow'r, The beauteous, seraph 
"Sister-band. *846 Prowett Prometh. Bound 26 From out 
our sister-band thou'dst won thy bride. *813 Scott Trier m. 
iii. xxx, These maids enlink'd in "sister-fold. x8ox Southey 
Thalnba 11 r. xxv, Was it "sister-love For which the silver 
rings Round her smooth ankles and her tawny arms, Shone 
daily brighten’d? 1467 in Ribon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 233 
■ De et super unum "suster right in Collegio S. Trinilatis 
Pontefract. 4743 Francis tr. Nor., Odes tv. vii. 5 The elder 
Grace, with her fair "Sister-Train, In naked Beauty dances 
1 o'er the Plain. *87* B. Taylor Faust 11. iii. (1875) II. 144 
1 In our new "sister-triad what a beauty ! 16** Cotgr,, 

I / umelle, a female twin, or "sister twin. *8x8 Shellky Res'. 
j Islam vii, xxii, 3 We, on the earth, like sister twins lay 
down-. *743 * Ranqs tr. Hor., Odes ui. iii. 64 My Grecians 
shall victorious prove, By me led on to War, the "Sister- Wife 
of Jove, a *843 Southey Comm.-pl 
Capac and Mama Oella his sister- 
Coin-colL Man, x. xx8 Ptolemy VI] 
sister-wife of his predecessor. 

Si ster, v. [f. prec.] 

1. trans. To stand to (a person or thing) in the 
relationship of a sister or sisters. Chiefly fig. 


, Bk. (1851) IV. 4 Mango 
wife. x8s3 Humphrey 
1 married Cleopatra the 
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1608 Shaks. Per ; v. Prol. 7 He r art sisters the natural 
roses. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VI. 407 Whose 
misfortune [is] to be brother'd and sister’d by a couple of 
creatures, who are not able to comprehend her excellencies. 
i8«J4 S, Dobell Balder xxiv. 158 Seven snowdrops Sister 
the pleiads. 

2. To call (one) sister; to address as a sister. 

1663 Killigrew Parson's Wedding n. iii, You have got 

one of the best hiders of such a business in the Town ; Lord,* 
how he would Sister you at a Play ! 1733-4 Richardson 
Grandison (1812) III. 231 How artfully, .he reminds her of 
the brotherly character which he passes under to her. How 
officiously he sisters her! 1834 Mar. Edgeworih Helen 
xxxv, Think what it must be . . to be ‘ dear sistered ' by such 
bodies as these in public. 

3. To treat in a sisterly manner. 

1871 Mrs. Whitnev Real Folks xiv, She could be mothered 
and sistered, as girls ought to be. 

Hence Si'stering vbl. sb. (in sense 2 ). 

1818 Southev Lett. (1856) III. 97 By. .such brotheringand 
sisteting he kept up his influence among his people. 

Sister-german, [f. Sister sb. + German a. 1 ] 
A sister through both parents ; a full sister. 

138a Wycuf x Kings xi. 19 The sister germayn of his wiif 
Taphnes. ci 489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay mon vii. 159 , 1 have 
gyven my suster germayne to Reyna wde for his wyff, 1490 
— Eneyaos xxi. 73 She dyde doo calle anne her suster ger- 
mayne. 1523 Ld. Berners tr. Froiss. I, xxi. 31 Isabel! of 
Englande. .was suster germayne to king Charles last deed. 
,1370 J. Dee Math . Pref. d lj b, Picture and Sculpture, are 
Sisters germaine. 

+ Sisterhead. Obs. rare, [-iiead.1 = next. 
1390 Gower Conf. III. 278 Thei token tbannelitel hiede, 
The brother of the Sosterhiede To wedde wyves. c 1400 
Piigr. Sowle (Caxton) 1. xxxvi. (1859) 4 °i 1 doo yow to vnder- 
stande that this lady Misericord, sauynge hyr systerhede, 
hath caused in this Courte grete annoye. 14 . La t.- Eng. 
Foe. in Wr.-Wfilcker 6x2 Sororitas , a systerhede. 
Sisterhood (si-stariiud). Also 4 sosterliode. 
[f. Sister sb. + -hood.} 

1. The slate or condition of being a sister; 
sisterly status or relationship. 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 268 That was unto Creusa sent... 
For Sosterhode hem was betuene. Ibid. Hi. 278 Thanne 
..Sosterhode of manage Was torned into cousinage, xfiog 
Daniel Civ. Wars iv. lxxii, She.. left to doo the part Of 
sisterhood, to doo that of a wife. x6xx Co 1 or., Demi-lict, . . 
brotherhood, or sisterhood, on th’ one side only, a 1656 11 1*. 
Hall Rem. (1660) 407 There is a kinde of natural equality 
in Sisterhood. *780 S. J. Pratt Emma Corbett (ed. 4) III. 
10 Her last leave of love and sisterhood. 1820 Scott 
Monast. v, I will but salute you with the kiss of sisterhood 
21855 C. Bronte Professor xviii, They acknowledged in 
her a sisterhood of youth and health. 

tranf. 1846 Grote Greece 1. xxii. (1862) II. 341 Connected 
by colonial sisterhood with the Chalkidic settlements. 

2. A society of sisters ; esp. a society of women 
who have taken certain vows and live together 
under conventual rule, or who are otherwise de- 
voted to religious life, or to charitable work as a 
vocation. Also aitrib. 

c 159a Marlowe few of Malta in, Let me be one, Al- 
though unworthy, of that Sister-hood. 159* Shaks. Rom. 
4 fid. v. iii. 157 He dispose of thee, Among a Sisterhood of 
holy Nunnes. i6ofi Warner Alb. Eng. xiv, lxxxix. 362 
Amongst your Sisterhood I know are amorous Wencoes 
some. 1687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 I. 80 
Own yourself and the rest of your sister-hood to be cheats. 
1711 Addison Sped. No. 164 r 3 To look out a Sisterhood 
of Nuns among whom to place his Daughter. *794 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho xlvii, When she took the vows, 
..few of the present sisterhood, I believe, were witnesses 
of the ceremony. 18 66 Church Times 1 Sept. 277/2 The 
various works of charity which are chiefly conducted by 
Sisterhoods. 1889 Ruskin Prseterita III. 10 The first 
impression from life at the secluded Sisterhoods was given 
me at the Convent of St. Michael. 

It). Used loosely to denote a number of females 
having some common aim, characteristic, or call- 
ing. Often in a bad sense. 

1609 Markham Famous Whore (1868) 47 You faire 
creatures of my sister-hoode I wish this my discourse may 
do you good. 1637 Massinger Guardian iv. iii, I will 
build An hospital only for noseless bawds,.. and be myself 
The governess at the sisterhood. 17x8 Free-thinker N o. 71. 
103 Have the whole Sisterhood of Canting Females ban- 
ished to some Desart Island. 1748 Smollett R. Random 
xxiii, One of the sisterhood, a little stale, advised me to 
take lodgings in a part of the town where 1 was unknown. 
1791 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ode i to Mrs. Paine Wks. 1812 
II. 440 The Sisterhood of Billingsgate shall throng. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth xi. She lacked.. the decided boldness 
and effrontery of her sisterhood. 1873 G. C. Davies Mount. 

4 Mere i. 3 Those members of the female sex,, who agitate 
questions they know nothing about. The Saturday Re- 
view calls the latter the 1 Shrieking Sisterhood ’. x88o 
‘Ouida ’ Moths I. 82 Lady Dolly and her sisterhood were 
audacious but cowardly. 

c. fig. A group, array, association, or number 
of things imagined as sisters. 

1827 R. Pollok Course of T. it, A little orb [the earth), 

. .With her fair sisteihood of planets seven. 1839 Donald- 
son New Cratylus 1. iv. 80 The Celtic nations, the claim 
of whose speech to a place in the Indo-Germanic sisterhood 
has lately been established. 1883 in Schaff Encycl. Reltg. 
Knowl. III. 2038 A sisterhood of churches covering a large 
section of country, 

Sistering (si’stsrig), ppl. a. [f. Sister »,] 
Having a relationship comparable in some way 
to that of a sister or sisters. 

*597 Shaks. Lover's Compl. 2 From off a hill whose con- 
caue wombe reworded A plaintfull story from a sistring 
vale. C1625 Drumm. of Hawth. Font. Epist. Wks. (1711) 
140 The Roman was almost naked from the Waste upwards, 


discovering the sistering Apples of her Breast. 1835 Blackw. 
Mag. XXXVII. 856 The soft sistering music of a stream 
That ptlgrimed by. x88o Swinburne Studies in Song 13 At 
his birth the sistering stars weie one. 

Sister-in-law. Also 5 sistir elawe, 7, 9 
dial, sister-law, etc. [See Law sb. 1 3 c.] a. The 
sister of one’s husband or wife. b. The wife of 
one’s brother, c. The wife of one’s husband’s or 
wife’s brother. 

c X440 Promh. Parv. 457 /x Syster yn lawe, as how.s[bondes] 
syster, or wyfys syster, glos. Ibid., Syster yn lawe, brodeis 
, wyyf, fratrissa. a 1430 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 35 The 
ladies husbondes brother was there, and sawe his su.ster-in. 
lawe a litelle asyde with a knight in a coiner. 1483 Cath. 
A ngl. 341/1 A Sistir elawe, socrus, mints. 1535 Cov ekdale 
Ruth 1. 15 Beholde, thy syster in lawe is turned backe vnLo 
hir people. 1351 Bury Wills (Camden) 142 Item I geve . . to 
mother Harvy, my syster in lawe, the thurde [gowne] w^k 1 
last made. 1876 Hobbes Iliad xxn. 467 Her Sister-laws 
that stood about her nigh, a 1721 J. Sheffilld (Dk. 
Buckbm.) Wks. (1753) II. 183 He mentions his Sister-in-law’s 
being with child, as no little proof of his brother’s kindness. 
1779 Mirror No. 65, It was my wish to live with my sistei. 
in-law in terms of the strictest friendship. 1820 Shelley 
Let. to Mary Gisborne 218 Some dozens of female friends, 
sisteis-iu-law, and_ cousins. 1838 Dickens Nickleby iii, 

| Now for my sister-in-law. 

Si’sterize, v. rare - 1 . [f Sister sb. + -ize.] 
In pass . : To be provided with a sinter or sisters. 

1732 Mrs. Delanv Life Carr. (1861) I. 82 It is happy 
for D., since she is so brotherised and sisterised, that she 
can make their strange and unnatural behav iour easy to her. 

Sisterless (si’stailes), a. [f. Sister sb. +■ 
-less.] Having no sister. 

1836 Mrs. Chain f. Halifax ii, Biotherless, sisterless, 
and friendless as I was. 1873 W. Cory Lett. 4 frnls. 
(1897) 389 I'd like to end my life that way, motherless, wife- 
less, and sistei less. 

Si ster-like, adv. [f. Sister sb. + -like.] After 
the manner of a sister. Also Si’sterlike a., ap- 
propriate to sisters; sisterly. 

1576 Gascoigne Philo mens (Arb ) 104 And sister like did 
loumgly Faire Phylomene embrace. 18x4 Scot r Ld. of 
Isles vi. iii, Sistei-like in love they dwell. 1839-52 Baii ey 
I kestus 205 How sweetly shine the steadfast stars, Each eye- 
! ing, sister-like, the earth. 1864 Skcat 1/ Aland's Poems 134 
They sat . . In sislerlike embrace together wound. 

Si'sterliness. [f. next + -ness.] The quality 
of being sisterly ; sisterly affection or sympathy. 

| 1879 G. Meredith Egoist II. xi. 232 An elegant sisterli- 

ne".s, one might almost say. 1882-3 Advance (Chicago) 
9 Aug., If you could experience once the brotherliness and 
sisterliness that warms our Annual [mission] Meetings. 

Sisterly (si staili), a. [f. Sister sb. + -ly 1.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a sister ; also, character- 
istic of, befitting, becoming, or like a sister. 

1570 Levins Mauifi. too Sisterly, sororins. 1603 Shaks. 
Mcas.for M. V. i. 100 After much debatement, My sisterly 
remorse confutes mine honour. 1756 Warburton Boling- 
broke's Philos, iii 138 We shall hear no moie of this sisLerly 
resemblance [of Christianity] to Platonism. 1794 Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe Myst, Udolpho xiv, A renewal of all the maternal 
kindness of the abbess, and of the sisterly attentions of the 
nuns. x8ax Scott Pirate xix, They.. exchanged a sisterly 
kiss, and a sisterly good-night. 1848 Thackeray V in. Fair 
xliii, She ..read him lectures .with sisterly frankness. 18B7 
Ruskin Prseterita II. 10 Exhibiting in their own lives every 
joy of sisterly love. 

2. Of or pertaining to a sisterhood. 

1883 Women's Suffrage frnl. Nov. 201 The self-devotion 
of women to the sisterly life arose out of Christ’s teaching. 

Sisterly (si staili), adv. [f. as prec. + -ly a .] 
In the manner or spirit of a sister. 

18x6 J. Lane Contin. Sorts T, vm.68 Yet if thow die the 
deathe, I live that liefe Which dieth sisterlie with Algarsife. 
a 1821 Keats Hyperion 1, 296 Those silver wings expanded 
sisterly. 1864 F, W. Robinson Mattie , a Stray III. 205 
She spoke coolly and sisterly now. 

Sisternity. rare. [f. Sister sb., on the 
analogy of Fraternht.] Sisterhood. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost, xxiii. x66 A Sisternity of 
mimpes, mops, and idle holy women. 1634 Gay ton Pleas. 
Notes iv. ix. 235 Others of their sisternity (very weak headed 
women, frail vessels) carried not matters so well. 

Si'stership. [f. Sister sb. + -SHIP.] Institu- 
tional or conventual sisterhood. 

1840 Agnes Strickland Queens Eng. I. 294 note, Those 
favoured ladies who . , are fortunate enough to obtain sister* 
ships. X843LD. J. Manners in Mrs. Brookfield 4 her Circle 
(1905) 133 They are not to be bound by vows, but during 
their Sistership to obey all the rules of the House. 

Sisters thread, [perh. from Sister sb. 3 a.] 
(See quot. 1812 .) 

1572 in Feuillerat RevelsQ. Elis . (1908) 156 Sistei 5 tbreade 
.j. 0 z. 1586 Rates of Customs E viij b, Thred called Sisters 
thred the li., vj, 1590 Acct. BA. W. Wray in Antiquary 
XXXII. 371, iiii ounce systers thred, vs. 1616 Surfl. & 
Markham Countne Farme v. xviii. 568 It will make you 
yarne..for the finest sisters thred that can bee sowed with. 
i66t Act is Chas. II, c. 4 (Rates, inwards), Sisters thred, 
the pound xvs. 18x2 J. Smyth Prod. Customs (1821) 257 
All bleached Thread is called Sisters Thiead. 

Si'Stle, v. rare- 1 . [Imitative.] intr. To 
emit a kind of hissing sound. 

1849 H. A. Wise Los Gringos xx, I forgive the entire 
African laces for whistling the latest polkas, or rather sis- 
tling through their closed teeth. 
tSi'Stre. Obs.- 1 [a. F. sistre, or ad. L. 
sistrum : see next.] A sistrum. 
s 1590 A. Hume Epist, Montcreif 30 A loflte troup of 
Ladies in array, Sum on a luth, sum on a sistre play. 


II Sis tram (si-strvm). PI. sistra (sistrums). 
Also 8 systrum. [L., ad. Gr. atiarpov, f. aueiv 
to shake.] A musical instiument consisting of a 
thin oval metal frame furnished with transverse 
metal rods loosely fixed in it and a handle by 
which it was shaken. Also attrib. 

Originally peculiar to Egypt and the worship of Isis, but 
subsequently used in other Oriental countries. 

_ X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxliii. (1495) 046 It 
is piouyd that Isis quene of Egypte was the fyrste fynder 
of Sistrum. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mot". 1312 That 
brasen Timbrel which they sounded and rung at the sacri- 
fices of Isis, named Sistrum. Ibtd., Upon the Absis or 
rundle of the Sistrum toward the toppe, they engrave the 
forme of a cat. a 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts xiii. (1683) 
201 A Draught of all sorts of Sistrums, Crotaloes, Cjmbals, 
Tympans, &c. in use among the Ancients. 1698 M. Lister 
Jottm. Paris (1699) iii A Sistrum or ./Egyptian Rattle 
with three loose and running Wires cross rt. 1702 Addison 
Dial. Medals ii. Wks. 1766 III. 119 The instrument in her 
hand is the Sistrum of the /Egyptians. 179a A. Young Trav. 
France 132 Mademoiselle Le Blanc singing to her systrum. 
1842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 63/2 Some writers have coufounded 
the sistrum with the cymbals. 1883 V. Stuart Egypt 206 
She held stretched out towaids them a sistrum in either hand. 

II Sisymbrium (sisrmbrmm). Bot. Also 6 
sisimbrium. [L., ad. Gr. aiavpPptov some sweet- 
smelling plant.] A genus of heibaceous cruci- 
ferous plants (under which water-cress was foimerly 
included) ; hedge-mnstaid, garlic-mustard. 

1562 Turner Herbal n. (1568) 140 The seconde kynde of 
Sisymbrium is called Lardamine also, in Englishe water 
ci esses, 1580-3 Grecnd MarmUta 1. Wks. (Grosart) II. 23 
The hearbe Sisimbrium growes not to a great braunch in a 
moment. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 205 Sisymbrium 
double and simple. 1753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s.v., The 
smooth rocket-leaved sisym bi ium with yellow flowers. 1842 
Penny Cycl. XXII. 64/1 In Sis} mbriunt the cotyledons are 
folded with their back upon the radicle. 

Sisyphean (sisifran), a. Also 7 Sysipheean, 
9 Sisyphean, Sysyphean. [f. L. Sisypheius , 
ad. Gr. mav'puos, f. 5tVw/x>y, Sisyphus, the name 
of a king of Corinth, whose punishment in Hades 
was to roll a heavy stone up a bill ; as he readied 
the top, the stone rolled down again.] Of or 
pertaining to Sisyphus; like (that of) Sisyphus; 
resembling the fruitless toil of Sisyphus ; endless 
and ineffective. 

163s Quarles Evibl, in. xv, I barter sighs for tears, and 
tears for groiies, Still vainly rolling Sisyphean stones. 1646 
G. Dani el Poems Wks. (Giosait) 1 . xi Thus I roll Sisyphean 
Stones, and play (Which he can ner er) all my time away. 
1858 Gannon O'DonogJiue, etc. 53 Without this magic bond 
no power on earth Can raise the ponderous Sysyphean 
stone. 1871 Lowell Study Wind. (1886) 41 The Sisyphean 
toil of rolling the clammy balls. 1895 Kidd See. Evol. ix. 
245 Do we only see therein humanity condemned to an 
aimless Sisyphean labour? 

Sisyphian (sisi-fian), a. [f.L. Sisyfhius, ad. 
Gr. ITavipios, f. Xiovipos : see prcc.] Sisyphean. 

1599 T. M[ourET] Silkworm es 45 Sisjphian soules, be- 
ta itched multipliers, Surcease to pitch this neuer pitched 
stone. 1725 Pope Odyss. XL 734, 1 .. survey’d A mournful 
vision I the Sisyplrian shade, 1883 I. Williams Baptistery 
11. xxi. (1874) 49 What but this was the Sisyphian stone? 
1864 R. A. Arnold Hist. Cotton Famine 447 A mere labour 
test — a Sisyphian employment. 

Sisyphism (si-sifiz’m). [f. STsyph-us + -isai.J 
Unceasing and fruitless labour like that of Sisy- 
phus, spec, as a characteristic of modern industrial 
conditions ; also, the view that industrial labour is 
of this nature. 

In quot. 1856 the reference is to the use of the crank and 
similar punishments in prisons. 

1846 G. R. Porter tr. Bastiat's Pop. Fall. Gen. Interests 

24 note. We beg the reader to excuse us if we designate this 
system hereafter under the name of Sisyphism. [bid. 26 
Industry in practice never admits of Sisyphism. 1856 Reade 
Never too Late I. 231 The ancients imagined tortures par- 
ticularly trying to nature, that of Sisyphus to wit... We 
have made Sisyphism vulgar. 1884 Rae Coutemp, Sot ialtsm 
406 These gloomy views have in Fiance received the name 
of Sisyphism. 

So Si’syphist. 

1846 G, R. Porter tr. Bastiat's Pop. Fall. Gen, Interests 

25 It may be thought, peihaps, that I exaggerate, and that 
there ai e no true Sisyphists. 

Siszers, obs. form of Scissors. 

Sit (sit), sb. 1 [f. the vb. Cf. Fris. sit , Du. sit, 
MLG. sit, MHG. and G. sits seat, sitting.] 

1. a. The manner in which an article of dress, 
or some part of one, is disposed or fits the person. 

1778 Mrs. Thrale Let, fohnsou iS May, Long lectures 
about the sit of a cap, which you will not give me a minute 
to put on as it should be, 1785 Mackenzie Loungerfi o. 22 
F 9 She looked very narrowly at the Poupee’s hean-dress, 
and the particular sit of her tucker. X837 Q. Rev. LIX. 
414 Accounting for the sit of a plume by saying that he had 
fixed it in a moment of enthusiasm. *8<ix Sat. Rev. 20 July 
61 A child, .taught to care for nothing but the sit of its 
frock. 1892 Gd, Words Sept. 634/2 Rather concerned about 
the sit of a couple of folds in her dress. 

}>. Inherent character or tendency. 

1866 Dora Grbenwell Ess. 107 Natures the whole bent 
and sit of which is powerfully attracted to good, 
o. Manner of sitting. Cf. Seat sb. 2 . 

1894 Mrs. Dyan Maris Keeping. (1895) 2 S 9 The dignified 
step of the . . black chargers, the rigid sit of the soldiers. 

2. A spell of sitting. 

1832 Tennyson in Mem. (1897) I. vi. X47 After tins long 
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sit however I ought certainly to have some interesting pass- 
ages to tongue. 185a Gladstone in Morley Life (tgos) I. 
ui. viii. 437)1 have had a long sit with L01 d Aberdeen to-day. 
to. Cant. (See quot.) _ . 

1007 G. R. Sims in Referee 17 Feb,, To be 1 at the sit ' is 
to travel by buses and trains for tne purpose of picking 

P g k A* sinking or settling down (of a wall, the 
roof of a mine, etc.). 

1808 Jamieson, Sit, the state of sinking, as applied to a 
wall. 1879 Cassell's Tcchn. Educ. II. 98/1 If the roof 
were tender, it would be apt to break away and fill up the 
passage, which would be a sit. 1885 Beveridge Culross 4 
Tulliallan II. 234 Many sits or depressions have taken 
place in the surface. 

4. The seat of the body. 

1903 Hakker Rom. of the Nursery 273, 1 climbed out of 
iny cot and went downstairs, sit-fiist, bumpetty-bump on 
every step. 

Sit., jo* 2 Printers' slang, Abbrev. of Situation. 

1888 Jacobi Printers' Vacab. 125 Sit., an abbreviation for 
the word 1 situation ', an engagement for woik. 1896 Daily 
News 15 Feb. 10/6 Compositor .. seeks change... Not out 
of sit. 

Sit (sit), v. F orms : (see below). Pa. t. and 
pa. pple. sat (sret). [Common Tent, : OK. sittan 
(smt, skton, geseten), <= OFris. sitta (WFris. silts), 
MDu. sitten, zitten (Du. zitten), OS, siltian , 
sittean (MLG. and LG. sitlen), OHG. sizzan , 
sizzen (G. silzen), ON. and Icel. sitja (Nonv. 
sitja, sitta, siia\ MSw. sitia, sittia, Sw. sitta 5 
Da. sidde) Teut. type *sitjan, for which Goth, 
had sitnn. The stem *set-, pie-Teut. *sed~, is 
widely represented in the cognate languages, as 
in Lith. sedeti, Lat. sedire, Gr. e^tadai (cf. 'tSos 
seat), etc. 

In some senses there has been confusion between sit and 
the corresponding causal verb set, analogous to that which 
ha-, existed between lie and lay, but in modern use the two 
verbs are clearly distinguished. Some ME. examples of 
this confusion, in senses where it does not otherwise occur, 
are probably no more than scribal errors.] 

A. Illustration of forms. 

I. Injin. a. 1 sittan. (syttan, sitton), 2-4 (7) 
Bitten (3 Orm. sittenn), 4-5 sytten, 5 syttyn, 
oyttyn (6 trrm. sitting). 

c 888 K. jElfrcd Bocth. vii. g 3 Hu meahtest ]m sittan . .? 
97* Blickl. Hem. 237 He geseah. .Matheus renne sitton. 
1*54 0 . E . Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 2137, He ne myhte. . sitlen 
ne Hen. c moo Ormin 14086 He wollde sittenn bser, *377 
Lancl. P. PI. B. xiv. 218 None. .sitten ne mowe here longe. 
c i»#aPromf Paru. 7B/2 Cyttyn, sedeo. Ibid. 457/1 Syttyn, 
on a sete, [1513 Douglas Mneid vni. vi. 127 He..mayd 
him sitting doun. 164* H. More Song of Soul ui. s 6 A lamp, 
that men do sitten by.] 

0 . i sitta, 3-6 sitte (4 zitte), sytte- 

C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xx. 23 Sitta.. to suiftra minra. 
a 1250 Prov. Ml f red 2x7 in 0 - E. Alisc. 116 Svker he may 
sitte, c 1 *75 Passion our Loid^ii ibid. 46 Ich me heuene 
schal sytte. 1340 Ayenb. 264 Rijtnesse . . ssel zitte amydde. 
*377 Langl. P. PI. B. x. gs pere pe lorde. .liketh noujte to 
sytte. 1463 Bury J Fills (Camden) 39 The peleer there I 
was wont to sitte. 1470-85 Malory Arthur m. iv, 103 
There shall no man sytte therin. 

7. 3 siten, 3-4(6 Sc.) site, 4 sijt, aiet ; 4 sate, 
4, 6 Sc. seit, 9 dial. aeet. 

a 1300 Have loh 366 His knictes dede he alle site, c *3*5 
Prose Psalter cxxxi. 13 Her^ childer shul siten. 13.. 
Cursor M. 8291 pan can he seit On pat tre. Ibid. X4734 
pair series bat pai in can sete. Ibid. 27333 Hu be man.. 
Sal siet. Ibid. 27337 To sijt be preist fot he-side. 1513 
Douglas Mneid tv. vi. 6 To site so hie ane charge, a *578 
Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. 1. 28 To seit withso mony 
wrangis. i8zo Wilbraham Cheshire Gloss. 86 Sect, to sit. 

8. 4-6 syt (5 aytt), aitt, 5- ait (9 dial. zit). 

a 1400-50 A lex cutder 235 Made him to sytt On a sege. Ibid. 
592 pat folke..May sitt & carpe, 1422 Acts Privy Coun- 
cil lH. 232 pat. . pei wolde sit upright. 1523 Fitzhbhb. 
Hush. § 18 They wyll folowe those stakes, . .and syt by them. 
< X5p5 Capt. Wyatt Dudley’s Voy. (Hakl. Soc.) 47 Beinge 
suflred to sitt. .at libertie. 1886 Elworthy IV. Somerset 
• Word-bk. 852 Plase to zit down. 

2. Pres. Indie, a. 1st pers. sing. 1 north . aitto, 
1-3, 6 aitte, 4 sitt, 6 syt, 6- sit. 
c 8*5 Vesp, Psalter -saw, 5 And xnid arleasum ic ne sitto. 
a xooo Riddles xxv. 7 par ic glado sitte. a *2*3 Alter, R. 
358 Hwon ich sitte uorto demen. 13.. Cursor M. 20840 
Queper i sitt, or stand. 1530 Palsgr, 719 , 1 syt. amongest 
other folkes. 

b. 2nd pers. sing. a. 1 Bitea, 4 Bittss,4-6 Bittis. 
c8*s Vesp, Psalter ix. 5 Du sites ofer SrymseUl. 1x1352 
Minot Poems i. x Trew king, pat sittes in tione. a 1400-50 
Alexander 1872^ pou . . sittis . . in sege. 12x568 A, Scoit 
Poems (S. T, S.) i. 169 Sen so thow sittis in saitt. 

0. i aitest, 1- sittest, 4-5 sittist, 6 ayttest ; 

1, 6-7 aitat, 7 sit’st, sitt’st; 4 Biat. 

971 Biickl. Horn. 141 pu be sitest ofer cherubine. c xooo 
Ags. /"s, (Thorpe) ix. 4 Du sitst on Sam bean setle. Ibid, 
lxxix. 9 Du oe. .sittest ofer cherubin. c 1250 Owl <5 Night. 
b 9 .H u sittest a day and flybst a niht. 1388 Wyclif Acts 
xxut. 3 lhou sittist. 1390 Gower Conf. v. 5742 0 thou. . 
That hihe sist. 1535 Coverdale Ps. xhx. 20 l hou syttest. 
1592 KydSA Trag.li. iv. 24 The more tliou sitst, 1648 
Ps. Wxx, 5 Thou Shepherd,. That sitt’st between 
the Cherubs. 

0. 3 rd pits. sing. a. 1 site®, aitte®, 1, 4 aittep 
(5 'if 5 )! 4" sitte th (g -etlxe, -yth.) ; 4 syttep, 
6 ayttetbe, -ith, -yth. 

0825 Vesp. Psalter uc. 29 [He] site? in searwum. eg 75 
mutAw, Gosp*, Matt. xix*. 28 ponne sunu monnes \n 
sedle. 1390 Gower Coif. iv. 2724 Hou he sitleth be the 


108 

fyr. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 300 pis veine sittjb ful rm 
he gret arterie. 1504 Bury Wills (Camden) 102 The which 
tenement syltyth and lyyth [etc.], a 1530 Lupset Treat. 
Charlie (1539) 8 It..syttethe faste and sure. 1654 Whit- 
lock Zootomia 160 Where the winde sitteth. 

0 . 1-5 ait (4 zit), I, 4 sitt, 4 aitte, 7 aith; 

1, 4 syt, sytt, 4 sytte. 

c 888 K. ALli-ked Booth, xxxix. § 13 Sit se liehsta scoop- 
pend on his heahbctle. c 1000 Ags . Gosp, Matt. mx. 28 
ponne rnanne-, sunu sitt [v.r. sytt, syt], c xsao Bestiary 701 
Bi hire make Je [=she] sit o 11151. 1340 Ay cub. 263 He. .zit 
ape rijt half of god. c 1385 Chaucer L, G. W . 183s Lucrece, 
She sytte in halle. 1390 Gower Coif. vm. 2428 So sitte it | 
wel that [etc,]. 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas vm. xxv. (155°) *7 #, 
Wber he sit cio wned. 1600 J. Davies (Heref.) Hum. U eaven 
on Earth olxviii, Heere, in a Chimney,.. Sith Gninnesse, 

7. i, 4 sites, 4 sitis ; 1 aittees, 1, 4 sittes (5 
-ez), 4-5 sittus, 5-6 sittis, 6- sits (7 sitta); 

4 syttes, 5-6 syttis. . 

0050 Lindisf. Gosf. Matt. six. 28 M10 8y sittes sunu monne 
inseSel. 13. . Cursor M. 2086 lie sittes wit drighUn. Ibid. 
26557 He.. Sites {v.r. sitis] on his., right hand, c 1350 Will. 
Paler ne 446 pat lie sittus m mi sijt. a 1400-50 Alexander 
47 As he on dese syttis. <.1420 Wars Alexander 73 It 
sittez till bym. 1596 Dalkymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 

37 In life.. sittis the Ptimat. 1693 Luitrell Brief Rt’l. 
(1857) 111. 100 If the wind sitts fair. 

d. Piter, a. 1 sitta®, 2 sitte®, 3 sittet, aytfcop ; 

1 north, aittas, -es, 6 Sc. Bittis. 
c 825 Vcsp. Psalter cxxxi. 12 Bearn hcara.-siitaS ofer 
seld min. 6950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke i. 79 Ba6c in oioslrum 
. siltas [c 1000 sitta®, 01x60 sitte®]. c 1x30 0 . E. Chron. , 
(Laud MS.) an. 1 130, Hrnge sitteo pa aceres dseletb, c 1250 , 
in 0 . E. Misc. 168 }e pat sittet [v.r. syttep] i-schrud > wifi 
skarlet. 1508 Dunbar 7 'ua mariit Women 440 Thai all, 
that sittis about [etc.]. 

0 - 3-6 (7) sitten. 1 4 sytten. 
e 1250 in 0 . E. Alisc. igo [They] sitten per to-geileics. 
1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xx. 206 Men.. pat in merke sytten. 
1542 Udall Erasm. Apoplt, 34 b, [To] iest vpon the geastes, 
as tiiey sitten at the table. 2579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. 
March x Why sytten we soe f [1642 II. Moke Song of Soul 
11. 1. iv. 9 They sitten soft.] 

7. 4 site, sete, 6 sitte, 6- sit. 

13. . Cursor BI. 25587 par we gang and par we sete [v.r. 
site], c 2586 Sidney Ps. xxxiv. vii, Gods own eyes on good 
men sit. 1600 W, Wa 1 son Dctacordon (1G02) 340 They si tte 
nerer bis knee. 1749 Gray Installut. Ode 15 There sit the | 
sainted sage, the bard divine. 

3. Pres. Subj. a. Sing. 1-7 aitte, 4-6 sytte ; 
4-5 sitt, 7- ait. 0 . riur. 1-2,4 Bitten (1 sitton, 
north, aitta), 

c8as Vesp. Psalter c. 6 Diet hie sitten. Ibid., Hymniv. 15 
i Dset he sitte. C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark x. 37 pmtte. .we 
sitta U xooo sitton, c xxfio sitlen]. a 2067 in Kemble Cod. Dipl. 
IV. 226 Sitte his mann <5er ®ar he sitte, a 1225 Alter. R. 10 
pet wenetS pet order sitte i6e kurtel. *3 . . Cursor M. 17 583 
pof he sitt in heuen hall. 01x400-50 Alexamler 862 pof it 
vnsemely me sitt. 150a Arnolds Chron. C vj, Y l the sty- 
ward . . sytte not from nensforward [etc.]. *609 Bible (Douay ) 
Dent. xxix. so A! the curses sitte upon him. 16x5 G. S Andys 
Trav. (1637) 57 If the wind sit southward. 

4. Imper. a. Sing, (later also Plurl) 1-4 site, 

3- 4 Bet© ; 1 , 4 sitt, 5 sitte, 4- ait ; 4-5 aytte, 5 
sytt, 3-6 Byt. 

c 825 Vesp, Psalter cix. 1 Site to Se swiSran minre. C950 
Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxii. 44 Sitt to suiSra min. 01x225 
A ncr . R. 290 Ne lie pu nout. .ne site nouSer. a 1275 Prov. 
Mlfred 635 in 0 . E. Alisc., Sete panne, .besiden him seluen. 
13. . Cursor At. 3683 Sitt [v.r. sit, sete] vp and ete. 138a 
Wyclif Isaiah xlvii. 5 Syt, be stille [1388 sitte thou], — 
Alatt, xxvi. 36 Sitte 3ee heer. 01460 Toioneley Atyst. a viii. 
68 Com sytt 1 soyn shall we se. 2535 Coverdale Ruth iv, 2 
Syt you downe here. 

0 . Plur. i aitte, sitta®, -ap, 2-3 sitte®, -ep, 
4 sitteth. ; 3 syttep, 4 syttyp; 1 north, aittas, 
4 sittea, sites. 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 36 Sittas [Rushw, sittap] 
her. 0x000 Ags, Gosp. Luke xxiv. 49 Sitte ge on ceastre. 

0 1205 Lay, 22827 Silted, sitteS swifie. c 1275 Passion our 
Lord 150 in O. E, Alisc. 41 Syttep her pe hwile. 13 . . Cursor 
AI. 4975 Godmen, sittes [v.r. sites] a littel tom. 1303 R, 
Bkunne llamil, Synne 952 Syttyp dowun vpp-011 jouie 
knees. 1382 Wyclif Jer. xiii. 18 Beth mekid, sitteth. 

5 . Past Indie, a. Sing. ( 1 st and yd pers.) 
a. 1, 3-5 set, 4 zet, sett, 4-5 sette. 

Instances of set in the sense of ‘sat ’later than the 15th 
cent, piobably belong to Set v. 

0825 Vesp. Psalter xxv. 5 Ic ne set in geSsehte idelni-.se. 
0950 Lutaisf. Gosp, Matt., Int. 21/2 [He] set ofer as^ales 
fola. 0 1275 Passion our Lord 562 in 0 . E. Alisc. 53 pe on 
set at pe heueile, 13.. Cursor At, 16025 He sett vte-ouer 
pam, X340 Ayenb. 96 per he zet, ase zayp bet godspel. 
01400 Gamelyn 790 (Lansd., etc.), Whan pe Iustice sette. 
14 • Sc, Leg. Saints xxix. ( Placidas ) 876 Jistyiday in myn 
In as I set. 

0 . I, 3 Beet (1 seett), 3 seat ; 2- sat, 3-8 satt, 

4- 6 aatte. Also 2nd pers. 6 sattesb, 7 satst, 
sat’st. 

0888 K. Alfred Booth, xxxv. ^ 7 Se hearpere . .sict on 
stem munium. 0 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn, iox He sat ofte 
and table wisdom. 0 1205 Lay. 2960 per he on aedelen seat. 
Ibid. 3530 pe swain sat at hire faeit. a 135a Minot Poems 
ix. 35 When sir Dauid . .satt on his steae. 2390 Gower 
Conf. vii. 2282 He satle him. thanne doun. 0 1450 Merlin 
xi v. 226 The kynge..satte stjlle. 2535 Coverdale Eeek. 
xxm. 41 Thou sattest vpon a goodly bed. 2579 Reg. Privy 
Counc. Scot. HI, S4x [He] satt doun upoun the ground. 
2667 SIilton P. L. 1. ax Thou., Dove-like satst brooding. 
1670 Hobbes Iliad 1. xox This, said, he sat. 

7. ( znd pers . l state, 3 sete, 4 Beete,) 4-5 sete, 
4 seete, 4, 9 dial. aeet. 

0x000 Ags. Ps. (Thorpe) xlix. 22 pu sate ongean pinne 


bropor, a 1225 An, r. R. -mo It h ilepte, S: tu sett- biuoi t-n 
me. 13 E. E. Allit. P. 11. 1171 He sete on Salamones 
solte. 1382 Wyclif Ecclus. xxxi. 21 If in the myddcl of 
manye thou seete. 0 1400 Destr. Troy 11109 Yet sadly ho 
sete. 1446 Lvnc. Nightingale Poems i. 97 Khe..seet in 
myddes of the tre. *886 Cheshire Gloss. 306 Sect, perf. 
tense of sit. . 

6 . 4-5 saab (5 saato) ; 4 (5 Sc.) salt, aaitt; 4- 
snte. Albo 2nd pars. 7, 9 satest. 

23.. Cursor AI, 2768 [He] ras ft a pen [r.r. par] he sate. 
Had. 8296 par he sail nn. 1387 Trf.visa lligdcn (Rolls) 
HI. jin A ravoun sat [?<•>•. saat] uppon be rijht schuklei of 
Valemts. 0 *400 26 Pol. Poems xxvi. 9 Oon byrde. sate nil 
a brere, 1422 tr. Secrcta Secret., l'riv. Pi Iv. 168 IIe..sa.ite 
in lugeinent. x6xx Biule Gen. xix. x Lot sate in the 
gate of Sodonte. — Keek, xxiii. 41 Thou.. satest vpon a 
stately hedde. 1761 Gray Odin t8 By the moss-grown pile 
he sate. 1876 Black Aladeap Violet xxxix, She sate tn a 
corner of the.. waiting room. 1885-94 R. Bridles liras 
Psyche Oct. xiii, Thou. . Satest athnst. 

<. 5 sote, 8-9 dial, sot (9 zot). 

0x400 Destr. Troy 8v66 Wnyuerontle he sote. 01x800 
Pf,goe Aitcui. Eng. Lang. (1814) 73 London.... 1 iot, for sat. 
1843- Sot in common dialect use (see Eng. Dial, Diet .) ; 
also zot (Som., (lev.). x86x Dickens Gt, E ipct t. ti, She 
sol down, said Joe. 

b. Plur. a. 1 aooton, -nn, 2-3 aeoton (3 -enn) ; 

1 settin, 1, 5 soton, 3-5 soton, 4-5 aetyn, 4 
soeteu, sieton. 

0888 K. AIli-rrd Booth, xxvii. § i p.ir nane oSre an nu 
sxton, t 950 Lindisf. Gosp. John xv. 12 Tuoege engles.. 
seton [etc.]* C97S Rnshiv, Gosp, Mark ui. 34 ©noc vtati 
yinli heop his setun. 1 1000 Ags. Ps. (Thorpe) Ixviii. xa 
Kalle pa him saiton sundor. c 2200 Ormin 15560 Menu att 
bordess smtenn pair, a 2225 Auer. R. 258 Unneaoe Ins 
ntoder & Joseph seten peron. 0 23*0 R. Brunne RIcdit . x x to 
py pcple . . Whych setyn yn dcrkencs, 1362 Langl. P. PL A. v. 
190 [Tiiey] seeten so til Encnsong. 2390 Gower Conf. itt. 
1809 TJiel bieten alle stille. ’0x420 Chron, Vilod. 3x13 
llurre sustren . .setone by-sydus herre po. 1426 Lydg. De 
Gull. Filer. 4612 Wher as they setyn on by on. 0x450 
Alerlin xiv. 225 The knyghtes. .seten . .at table. 

0 . 3-4 sete, 4 seete, aiete, 8 dial, aeet ; also 
7 aitt. 

0 2205 Lay. 22767 SeoflSen sete pa eorles. 1297 R. Gloui’. 
(Rolls) 2777 pe moisties sete stille ynou. 1390 Gower Conf 
v. 3339 Ther they siete and spieke. Ibid. vi. 2174" Tofore 
his oghne bord tnei seete. 0x400 Gamelyn 68t (Harl.), As 
thei sete and eeten. x688 in nth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. VII. xc»9The. .Jury.. sitt uppafl night about it. 2790 
Mhs.Wiilkler Westmld. Dial. (1821) 35 In com thor sougers 
an seet dawn. 

j 7. 4-5 saten, satyn, 5 soton; 4- sate, 4 saite, 

I 5 Sc. sait. 

1 These forms possibly represent ON. situ. 

I 13. . Cursor At. 17845 bundii pai pam fra optr saite hi. r. 

I sate], 0 2400 Gamelyn 476 Pe grete lordes bat saten in hall. 

1 14. . Sc. Leg. Saints xxvii. ( Alachor ) 1102 Till [ =whiie) pat 
bat sait at pe burd. 2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 111. 343 
1 Bees come and sate on the lippes of Plato. 0x450 Gcsta 
, Roman, xcii. 420 (Add. MS.), Such ij. . . satyn, and di onkyn. 
1451 Capgrave St. Gilbert 70 On-to hum whech soti-n 
aboute him. 1552 Robinson tr. More's Utopia 1. (1895) 1x4 
We came, .and sate vs downe. 

| S. 5 satten, satte. 

, 0x430 Syr Gencr. (Roxb.) 5435 No man list To speke a 

1 word, but satten stil. 1474 CAxroN Chesse 11. v. (1883) 66 
Many flyes satte vpon the soores. 
j 6. Past Subj. 1 sate, 3-4 sete. 

971 Blickl, Horn. 17 Rihtlic pait was, pat se blind.i . 
seete weedliende. c 1220 Bestiary 504 Bat it. .sete one fie se 
sond. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 4060 pei ech of vs sete .il day. 
0 1350 Will. Palerne 2622 peijh i sete eut-r. 

7. Past Part. a. 1 geseten, 3 iseten, 2, 5 seten, 
4-5 setun, 5 setyn, 3-6 setten ; 3-4 isete, 4-5 
sete. 

09 25 0 . E. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. Q22, pset foie. . pe on 
Mercna lande geseten waes. 0 xaoo Trin, Coll. Horn. 103 
Arise® panne je hauen seten. 0x205 Lay. 18532 Pa lieo 
weoren alle iseten [0x275 isete]. 1387 Trkvisa Higden 
(Rolls) V. 415 In a tyme he hadde i-sete here. 2388 Wyclif 
Ecclus, xxxL 21 If thou hast sete in the myddis. 0x420 
Sir Amadace (Camden) xvli, This .\vi. weke I baue setyn 
here. 0x482 Caxton Dialogues 45 Kandolf..hath seten . 
xxx. yere. 15.. Adam Bel 527 in Ha/1. E. P, P. II. x6x 
They had not setten but a whyle. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's 
Comm, ex b, He had muche lather have setten still. 

0 . 4 siten, syten, sytyn ; 4- sitten, 5 sitton, 
6 (9) Sc. sittin (9 Sc. sutten) ; 5-6 sytten, 5 -yn. 
The type sitten was very commonly used by good writers 
I down to the early part of the 19th cent., but has now iu 
ordinary use been displaced by sat. 

X3., Cursor AI, 11665 Quen sco had sitten [v.r. siten, 
syten] par a wei. a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxxvL 3 Rysis 
eftire pat Je hafe sytyn. 0 2400 Destr . Troy 12222 The 
sureknightes Hade sitton here. 1470-85 Malory Atihnr 
m. it. iox The knyghtes names that had sytten therin. 
1526 Tindale Rev. ill. 21 Evyn as I. have sytten with my 
father. 1596 Dalkymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 189 
Nocht well sittin doune in the Itnpire. 1644 Digby Nat. 
Bodies xxviii, § 7. 253 Strangers haue sitten by him. 1787 
1 Burns Let, to W.Nicol 1 June, I’m sitten down here. *829 
1 Landor I mag. Corn., Diogenes 4 Plato Wks. 1853 1- 467/2 
I always sitten with their hands before them, 

j i860 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. ciii. Ill, 8 One who might 
I be comfortably sitten down with. 

7. 4 satte, 6-7 satt, 6- sat. 

j Sot is also common in dialects (see E. D. D.). 

I c *375 Cursor At. 13491 (Fairf,), Doun I walde pe folk ware 
1 *67.6 Gascoigne Poems (1869) II. 269 Had she salt in 

feeld. 1665 Hatton Corr. (Camden) 48 The King has satt . . 

1 At a Councell of Warr. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 122 r 6 The 
j Court was sat before Sir Roger came. 1779 Mirror No. 60, 
After having sat a considerable time. 1855 Kingsley Western, 
Ho l xxxiii, Where he had sat when he wxa a. .boy. 
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2 . <5- sate. 

*533 Tin dale Expos. Matt. (? 1550) 34 b, As thogh God 
had sate and eat., wyth them. 16*1 Bible; Ps. xxvi. 4, 
1 haue not sate with vaine persons. *647 Cowley Mistr., 
The Gazers ii, We have both sate gazing. *700 S. L. tr. 
Fry/ce’s Voy. E. hut. 3 Being all sate down, we fell a talking. 
1803 Edwin II. i. i2 Wheie..Hermon and his friend were 
sate. *848 T 11ACKERAY Van. Fair vi, She had sate by him. 

e. 6 sytt, sitt, 6-7 sitte, 6-8 (9 dial.) sit. 

1538 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. *. I. 284 To have sit down. 
*540-* Elyot Image Gov. (1556) 145 After he had sitte a 
good space. *565 Stapleton tr. Bede's -Hist. Ch. Eng. 81 
When . . the kinge and the . . bishop were sitt doune. ifioo W. 
Watson Decacordon (1602) 327 Hauing sit enthronized three 
daies. 1662 Hickeringill Apol. Distressed Innoc. Wks, 
1716 I. 288 The better for being sit upon. 172* Wodrow 
Hist. Suff. Ch. Scot. (1830) III. 109 He. .had sit down in a 
fur. *888 Sheffield Gloss. 216 That milk has sit. 

B. Signification. 

I. intr. 1. Of persons : To be or remain in that 
posture in which the weight of the body rests 
upon the posteriors; to be seated. 

Beowulf 500 Hunfer® mabelode. . pe wt fotum sast frean 
Scyldinga. £825 Vesp. Psalter xlix. 20 Sittende wi8 bioeSer 
Sinn m ftu teldes. 971 Blickl. Horn. 15 pa sat pasr sum 
blind peaifa be don wege. cizoo Ormin 8933 paere he satt 
to fra^netin hemm Off peftre bokess laie. c 1250 Gen. tf 
Ex. 279 Ic wile . , Min sete norS on heuene maken, And dor 
ic wile sitten. 1340 Ayenb. 266 Ich yze3 oure Uiord iesu 
crist inerijt half zittinde. 1387 Trevisa Bigden (Rolls) 
III. 297 pe senatoures arayed hem.. and so pey seten in 
here hous. c *400 Pilgr. Somle (Caxton) I. xxi. (1839) zt 
Sathanas satt for to wryte. 1470-85 Malory Arthur 1. xix. 
65 As he satte so hym thoughte he herd a noyse of houndes. 
*5*3 Douglas AEneid vi, ii. 42 Sibilla Cumane. .Quhair 
as sclio sat rummesing in hir caif. *585 T. Washing* 
ton tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. xxi. 26 b, Within it was Victory 
sitting with two wings. 1673 Ray fount. Low C. 186 After 
that he hath sitten a while there .he is conducted, to his 
lodgings. 1757 Gray Bard 43, I see them sit, they linger 
yet, 1779 Mirror No. 26, The lest of the company sat nearer 
or more 1 emote from him according to their respective ranks. 
1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. (1863) 30 It is a beauti- 
ful btook, and one that Walton himself might have sitten 
by and loved. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xi. III. 94 The 
clause which permitted scrupulous persons to communicate 
sitting, 1874 Blackie Self-Cult. 41 A man may think as 
well standing as sitting r often not a little better. 
fig. *600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 346 [I do not be- 
lieve] that they sitte nerer his knee, or foote stoole, then other 
penitent sinners doe. 1632 Milton Penseroso 40 Thy rapt 
soul sitting m thine eyes. *747 Gray Ode Favourite Cat 28 
Malignant Fate sat by, and smil’d. *818 Byron Ch. Har. 
tv. i,' Venice sate in state, throned on her hundred isles. 
*8®S Amu Poet. Wks. 307 Beneath her branchless palm 
must Judah sit. 

b. Const, on or upon. Also fig. to sit on the 
or one's throne, to reign. 

Beowulf 286 Weard mapelode, flasr on wiege saet, c 888 
K. Alfred Boelh. iv, SittaS manfulle on heahselluin, & 
halige under heora fotum prycaS, <1**22 0 . E, Citron. 
(Laud MS.) an. 1079, Se cyng. . weaicJ paer gewundod, & his 
hois ofslagen pe he on saet. c *200 Ormin 5807 pair he satt 
onn hiss sacte. CX290 S. Eng. Leg, I. 235 J>e stou pat ich 
op-on siite. *375 Barbour Bruce x. 608 Thair ane place 
tliai fand so biaid, That thai mycht syt on anerly. a *430 
Hocclpve Mm. Poems 2/73 O thynke how.. on my knee 
Thow sat. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) *8 He satte vpon 
his hammes. *542 Udall Erasm. Afoph. 305 He cutte the 
benche y‘ Darius had sitten on. *013 R. Harcourt Voy. 
Guiana 41 This Idole is fashioned like a man sitting vpon 
his heeles, holding open his knees, c t6jo Hobbes Dial. 
Com. Laws (*681) 65 That in this court the Kings of the 
Realm have sitten on the high bench. 1734 tr. Rollin' s Anc. 
Hist. (1827) VIII. xix. 276 After he had sitten 24 yeais 
on the throne. *797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVI. 609 A stone, 
on which .Telamon sat to view the Salaminian ships. 28^5 
Smedley Occult Sciences 226 Although the Christian sybils 
. .no longer sat upon a tripod. 

o. Const, in (a seat, throne, saddle, etc.). 

a *300 Cursor M. 8340 Salamon Was king sittand in his 
fader tron. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Samts Pro). 13* Quhen at he 
suld sit in sege of maieste. a t^ao-ep Alexander 482 As he 
sat in his sete softly by his qwene. 0*420 Avow. Arlh. xiv, 
The king in his sadul sete. *526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 3 Whiche sawe..a persone syttyng in the trone of 
god. *503 Shaks. Rich. II, v. v. 26 Like silly Beggais 
.sitting In the Stockes. <11648 Lo. Herbert/*/*. VIII 
(1683) 2*s The said Heralds . . presented themselves before 
Charles, who sate in an high Throne. *672-5 Combf.r Comp. 
Temple (*702) 329 They would not have sitten any longer 
in their Thrones than the Pope pleased. 1734 in Picton 
L'pool Munic. Rec. (1886) II. *66 Persons who rent seats^ . 
after they quitt sitting in them. *893 Hodges Elern. Photogr. 
112 The chair in which he sits. 

d. spec. Used of persons seated (usually at a 
table) for the purpose of, or while engaged in, 
eating, drinking, gaming, etc. (Cf. 2 a.) 

a 130a Haveloh 2098 Betere is i go miself, and se, Hweper 
he sitten nou, and wesseylen. 1377 Langl. P. PI B. vi. 265 
Sitte nou3t to longe. Arise vp ar appetit haue eten his 
fulle. *494 in Ordui. Household (1790) 116 And the Kinge 
sitt in the chamber, that the board must bee on the left 
hand;.. and at that end must the Bishoppe sitt, *553 
Brende Q. Curtius X viij, Wyth whom when he had sitten ( 
eating awhile, he departed from them out of the feast. *577 
F. de Lisle's Legendarie I vj, The Kinge of Spaines em- | 
bassador slacked nis comming to y« Council, because he dis- j 
dained tosit vnder y 8 French embassador. *597 [see Salt sb. 1 
7 bj *605 Hist, T. Stukeley A 3b, Ber Lady we haue sitten 
well my host, ’tis one a clock. *79* Burns Tam o'Shanter 
24 That.. ilka melder, wi’ the miller, Thou sat as lang as 
thou had siller. *825 T. Hook Sayings Ser. ii. Man of 
Many Fr. II. j Without . . recollecting that he had described 
himself. . as engaged to a party likely tosit late. 1845 W. H. G. 
Kingston Lusitanian Sk. xxiii, II. 145 We sat but a short 
time after the hostess and her daughters had retired. 


e. cllipt. To sit up (see 25 b) 

*832 Thackeray Esmond 1. i, Little Trix was promised to 
sit to supper that night. 

2. With prepositional phrases denoting the occu- 
pation of the person while seated : a. With at 
(table, meat, a meal, etc.). 

c 975 Rus/iw. Gosp. Matt. ix. 9 Jesash monnu sittende 
set gmflaes monunge. c 1000 /Elfric Exodus xi. 3 03 
bare wylne frumcennedan sunu, pret sitt at hare eweornan. 
c 1205 Lay. 13460 He uondede heom mid worde alse heo 
seten [ c 1273 sete] at horde. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 12*5 
per after hit sete at hor mete, wib gret nobleie echon. 13 , , 
E. E. Allit. P. B. 1763 Vche hapel. .Seten at her soper & 
song en per-after. 1382 Wichf L uke vii. 37 Jhesu nadde 
sete at the mete in the hous of the Pharisee, c *400 Pilgr . 
Sowte (Caxton, *483) lit. ix. 53 They hadde none other lust 
but al day syt at the table. *495 Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 22 § a 
L aborers, , longe sitting at ther brekfast at ther dyner and 
nonemete. 1535 Coverdale Tobit ix, He founde Tobias 
syttinge at y* table. *610 Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 819 
When we had sitten at supper untill it was two houres, 
17*0 Tatler No. 23s P3 It was an unspeakable Pleasure to 
visit or sit at Meal in that Family. 174a Richardson 
Pamela III. 88 One Day, as she and I sat together, at our 
Needles. *806 Wordsw. Horn Egremont Castle 74 As 
good men do, he sate At his board by these surrounded. 
*848 Dickens Dombey xviii,They . . sit long at meals, making 
much of their meat and di ink. 1880 [see Meat sb. 4 b]. 
b. With to. 

*382 Wyclif Luke ix. 14 Make hem to sitte to mete. 
*6a5 in Ellis Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 132 One that hath 
already been tryed in transcribing of manuscripts, and will 
sitt close to worke, *7*9 De Foe Crusoe 11. (Globe) 338 
They could hardly sit to their Oars. *749 Fielding Tom 
Hones xviu. xiii, These two therefore sat stoutly to it [?. e. 
drinking] during the whole Evening. 18*7 Beloe Sexa- 
genarian 11 . 218 He sat sturdily to work, and produced., 
an historical performance of several volumes. 

3. a. With complement denoting the manner (or 
place) of sitting (on a seat, etc., or on horseback). 

c *205 Lay. 251 21 Summe heo sazten stille mucle ane stunde. 
a *225 A tier, R. 266 Nule he nout..wenden ouer,auhwule 
sitten ful ueste. C1400 Destr. Troy 10131 He waueiit ber- 
with, & weikly he sete. *423 Jas, I JCingis Q. 196 The 
magnificence Of hint that hiest In the hevin sitt. *530 
Palsgk. 719/1, 1 syt hyest, or uppermoste at a table. *620 
Middleton Chaste Maid{ 1630) 34 Sit you allmerty, Ladies. 
*662 J. Wilson Cheats 1. iii, A Woman need not be asham’d 
to sit Jig by Joule, with the best of the Parish, 1687 A. 
Lovell tr. Tlieveuot's Trav. t. 72 They look very well, and 
sit as close as if they were nailed to the Horse. *7*9 De 
Foe Crusoe 11. (Globe) 563 The poor Beast.. was no more 
to be governed by his Rider, tho' the Fellow sat well enough 
too. 1754 Siiebbeare Matrimony (1766) II. *58, 1 sha’n’t 
dare to sit cross-legg’d for you without offence. *791-3 
Spirit Public frills. (, 1799) 1 . 74 A fat Whitechapel butcher, 
seated on the centre of the front bench... The butcher sat 
very back. 1850 Thackeray Pendenms xl, Old Colchicum 
..sitting bodkin between Mademoiselle Coralie and her 
mother. 

b. With adj. or advb. complement in figurative 
phrases (see quots. and the complementary words). 

*427 Acts Privy Council 111 . 23a pat . . bei [sc. lords of 
the Council] wolde sit upright and eutenae hooly to.. be 
goode of J?e King and of his laud. *634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. (1638) 315 The Mogul! oft thieatens to dethrone him ; 
yet he sits close and keeps his owne. _ *694 Penn Rise £ 
Progr. Quakers vi. 116 To shew his Disciples it was Good 
to be Solitary, and sit loose to the World. *833 G. S. Faber 
Recap//. Apostasy 127 Striving.. to sit light to all sub- 
lunary matters. 1844 Thackeray Contrio. Punch Wks. 
1900 VI. 54, I wish to sit as soft as I can-in this life. *896 
Baden-Powell Matabele Campaign i, They never reckoned 
that. . they would sit tight ana strike out hard. 

c. In other figurative phrases (see quots. and 
the various sbs.). 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 45 b, The Bysboppe, 
whiche as the master of a shyppe sitteth watching at the 
Healme. c 1580 J. Hooker Life SirP, Carew (ed. Maclean) 
228 Oure enemyes, that have threatened, to sitt on my 
skirts. 1625 Massinger Hew Way 111. iii, She . . sits on 
thorns till she be private with him. *632 — City Madamw. i, 
He shall not Sit long on Penniless-Bench. 1633 D. Rogers 
Treat. ofSacr. ii. 79 We have sitten at the feet of Christ 
attentively while we heard. 165a in Victoria Hist, Dorset 
(1908) II. 252 [To] pay v j. or sitt vi houres by the heeles. 
17*7 Prior Alma 1. 230 Poor Alina sits between two Stools, 
*762-7* H. Wali’Ole Vertue's Anted. Paint. (1786) III. 23 


during the inquisition. 1887 Corah. blag. June 626 Those 
whosit’on the fence’— men with impaitial minds, who wait 
to see. . ’how the cat will jump’. 

4. To occupy a seat in the capacity of a judge 
or with some administrative function. 


To sit in judgement : see Judgement t b. 

£950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt, xxvii. igMiS 3 y saet.. he foie 
hehsedle. c *000 /Elfric Exod. xviii. 13 pig oSre dsege 
sset Moises, pict he wolde deman bam folce. c *340 Hamtole 
Pr. Cause. 3636 Haly men and parfit, pat with hym in 
dome pan sal sitt, And wyth hym deme. 1377 Langl. P. IV. 
B. PioL 96 Some, in stede of stuwardes sytten and demen. 
c 140a Gamelyn 790 [He] him be-bette pat he wolde be redy 
whan be Iustice sette. 1507 in Leadam Set. Cases Star 
Chamber (Selden) 237 He..syttith as stuard,.and boldith 
theyre Courtes. a 1348 Hall Chrou., Hen. V, 75 A greate 
assemble, in the whiche the two kynges sat as judges. 
*68* Wood Life 17 Aug., The judges, .went to the Guild- 
hall yard where they sate from 9 to 12. 1835 Penny Cycl, 
III. 376 When the judges of each couit sit together upon 
their several benches, 1896 Law Times Rep, LXXIII. 
690/* The summons was heatd by the registiar, sitting as 
Deputy Chancellor. 

b. To occupy an episcopal, or the papal, see. 

*387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. *3* Gregorie pe sixte, 


[ first called Gracianus, after Benet, sat almost foure ^eie, 

I £1423 Wyntoun Oiig. Cron. v. 4535 Qwhen Anastace 
J>e pope was dede, Symacus sat in til his stede Fifteyn 
3here. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6531 Tumbeitus. . Was 
Eata successom ; he sat in bexbain jeres thre. 1579'FuLKE 
Confut. Sanders 540 Peter is sajd first to haue sit at 
Antioche. 1586 Feiinf. Biaz. Genirie 128 Clement 5 then 
■-itting in his papacy. *63* Weever Anc. Funeral Mon. 
132 When he had sitten fourty yeares in his Bishopricke. 

I 1690-1 Wood Life 1 Feb., Pope Ottoboni died fafter he 
had sate *6 months), a 1701 Maundrell Journ. Jerus. 

1 (1732) *3 It was dignify’d with a Bishop’s See. In which 
sometimes sate Severian. 1862 C. Wordsw. Misc. (1879) I. 
257 The Roman Bishop of that name, who sate in the epis- 
copal see from a. d. 218 to 223. 

c. To have a seat in, be a member of, a council 
or legislative assembly. Also const, for (a con- 
stituency). 

*382 Wyclif jfer. xv. 17 , 1 sat not in counsel! of pleieres. 
1535 Coverdale Her. xxiit. 16 For who hath sytten in the 
councell of the Lorde 1 *345 Brinklow Compl. 3 b, Them 
that sytte in the Parlament. *643 Wiiher Vox Pacifica 
*95 Since he hath sitten in this Parlament. 1675 Hobbes 
Odyss. iv. 268 Countries I have seen Many; and oft with 
Heroes in my life In Councels sitten. 1705-6 Luttrell 
Brief Rel. (1837) VI. 9 The clause, .about ofliceis sitting in 
parliament after the queens death. *828 W. Field Mem. 
Dr. Parr II. 305 The third.. had sitten in eleven successive 
pailiaments. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xii. III. 203 
Fiancis Piowden, the Commissioner of Revenue, who sale 
for Bannow. 1880 Trollope Duke's Childr. I. y. 55 You used 
to sit for Silverbridge. 

5. Of a legislative or other assembly : To hold 
a session; to be engaged in the transaction of 
business. 

1518 Rec. St. Mary at Hill (1905) 298 Paid for biede and 
diynke at the parsonage at syttyng vppon be Avdytt for the 
newe byldyng. 1577-87 Holinshed Chrou. III. 924/1 We 
the aforesaid rector and doctois haue. .sitten to dispute 
these questions 160* R. Johnson Kingd. <$• Cotnmiu. 
(1603) 57 When the counsell hath sitten seauen or eight 
houies, the Bassa visier maketh true relation to the Prince, 
of all that hath bene handled. 1639 3 ret Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 78/1 If the King.. go about to break their Parlia- 
ment, I hear they are resolved to sit without his Majesty’s 
leave. 171a in Picton L'pool Munic. Ric. (1886) II. 6 That 
the., town’s chest he now .. inspected, sitting this Councill. 
1761 Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) IV. lxiv. 725 A convocation., 
had usually sitten at the same time with the parliament. 
*84* Penny Cycl. XXI. 177/1 There is also a chief secretary 
for Iieland, resident in Dublin (except when parliament is 
sitting). 1863 II. Cox Inslit. 1. ix. *36 In the House of 
Lends the presence of three membeis is sufficient to enable 
the House to sit. 

6 . a. To place oneself in a position for having 
one’s portrait painted or for being photographed. 
Also const, for (one’s portrait), to (a painter, etc.). 

*538 Cromwell in Meriiman Life * Lett. (1902) II. *22 
It may please you., to sit so longe . that a seruaunt of the 
kinges nighnes ,, may take your phisionomie. 1584 Lyly 
A lex. ij- Camp. iv. it, The misfortune 1 had with your 
picture wil put you to some paines to sitte agaiiie to be 
painted. 1666 Pmpys Diary 17 Mar., This day I began to 
sit ; and he will make me, I think, a very fine picture. 
a *700 Evelyn Diary 28 J une *64*, I .. sale to one Vander- 
borcht for my picture in oyle. *742 Young Nt. Th. vi. 53 
Who can take Death’s portrait true? The tyrant never sat. 
1840 Thackeray Paris Sk. Bk. 1 . 115 Simon . . painted por- 
traits to admiration, only nobody came to sit to him. 1894 
Liddon life I’usey I, Pref p. x, Dr. Pusey persistently re- 
fused to sit for his portrait. 

b. To serve as a model for a painting or a char- 
acter in a novel. Alsoyff. 

1673 [R. Leigh] Transp. Reh, 35 Imagining, as he well 
might, that he had sat for the Coffee-house Sign. *762 
Ann. Reg. 11. *8 Mr. Young, a learned.. friend of.. Field- 
ing's, sat for parson Adams. *784 Cowfkr Task iv. 526 
Airy dreams Sat for the pictuie*, and the poet’s hand.. Im- 
pos'd a gay delirium for a truth. 

o. To piesent oneself for examination ; to be a 
candidate for a fellowship. 

The latter is a special Cambiidge use; at Oxfoid one is . 
said to stand for a fellowship. 

1830 S. Builer in Life I. 371 Tom will he at Cambridge 
to sit for a fellowship at St. John’s. Ibid., I had only two 
men to sit at the Classical Tripos. 

7. To be, to continue or remain, in a ceitain 
state. Now rare or Obs. 

In most cases with suggestion of the literal sense. 

£825 Vesp. Psalter cvi. 10 Sittende in Seostrum & scuan 
deaSes. <z toon Genesis 2700 Ic baes feres a on vvenum sset. 
a 1200 Trin, Coll, Horn. 103 Dus sit man on his sinne, swo 
ich seid haue. c *250 Gen. $ Ex. 1239 Dor sat his moder in 
sik and sor. £*375 Cursor M. *5576 (Fairf.), pou sal couer 
& confort ham bat sitis in soiou & site. 1377 Langl, P. PI. 

B. xx. 198 As I seet in pis sor we, I say how kynde passed. 
c 1450 Holland Howlat 22 Thus sat 1 tn solace, sekerly and 
sure, *535 Stewart Cron. Scot. L 30 Than we and tha sail 
sit in rest and peice. *628 Gaule Prod. The. (1629) 401 
Had not our Sunne thus wisely prolonged his course, we had 
sit still in Darknesse. 1671 Milton P. R. 11, 431 While 
Virtue, Valour, Wisdom sit in want. 

b. With adjectival or other complement de- 
noting the condition. 

D cor s Compl. 24 S«et secs monig sorjjiun gebunden, wean 
on wenan. <21035 Laws Cnut 11. lxxiii. (Liebermann) 360 
Sitte aelc wudu we werieas twelf-monaS. <c IZ50 Prov . AElficd 
378 in 0 . E, Misc . i2<|._panne myht Jni sikerliche sely sytte. 
*382 Wyclif Lam. iii. 28 He sbal sitte solitude, c 1400 
Destr. Troy 2265 Ye wetyn . . pat all Auffrike & Europe. . Sit- 
tyn to horn subiecte. c 1450 AY. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1006 He 
was anker and sole satt, . . And leued in lyf contemplatyue. 
*530 Palsgk. 7*9/1 Go to the warre who wyll, I wyll sytte 
styll. £ 1505 Capt, Wyatt R. Dudley's Voy. (Hakl. Soc.) 

47 The Indians beinge suffred to sitt afterwarde at libertie. 
1638 W. Sclater Serin. Expcrim. 79 That people have now 
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long sitten without a King, a 1700 Evelyn Diary 23 Sept. 
1683, That the French King might the more easily swallow 
Flanders, .whilst we sat unconcern’d. _ 17 60 Ann. Reg. ug 
That haughty power was obliged to sit the impotent spec- 
tator of the ruin of her colonies. 1775 Johnson Tax. no 
Tyr. 31 That he can sit secure in the enjoyment of inherit- 
ance. *875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 68 Plato has arrived 
at the time when men sit still and look on at life. _ 

c. "With appositive complement denoting the 
position or occupation of a person. Alsoj% (> 

1 8*5 Vesp. Psalter xxviii. 10 SiteS dryliten cyning in 
ecnisse. 138* \V yclif Isaiah xl vii. 8, 1 shal not sitte a wide we. 
— Rev. xviii. 7 In hir herte she seith, I sitte a queen, _ *614 
Raleigh Ilist. World, iv. iii. § 3. 181 Having siLten Viceroy 
tenne yeeres. 1629 H. Burton Babel no Bethel 124 It is 
Babylons voyce, Sedeo Regina , I bit a Queene. 1634 Milton 
Comtes 957 Night sits monarch yet in the mid sky. a 166* 
Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 304 He sate bishop 19 years. 
1715 Heakne Collect. (O. H. S.) V. 62 D'. Chailett sate Vice- 
Chancellor, and ordered y° Sermon to be printed. 1784 
Cowper Task v. 877 Gods,. that sit Amus’d spectators of 
this bustling stage. 1833 Chalmers Const. Matt- (1835) I. i. 
103 Conscience sal mistiess over the whole earth. 1859 
Reauf. Love me Little vii. (1868) 88 She was silting sen- 
tinel till the carriage should arrive. 

8 . To have one’s seal, qnarteis, or place ; to 
abide, dwell, remain (in a place). 
c 900 0 . E. Citron. (Parker MS.) an. 855, Her limine men 
serest on Sceapige ofer winter .sastun. cg$o Lind is/. Gos/>. 
Luke xxi. 35 Oil allum. Bade sittaS ofer onsione all eorfles. 
a 11*2 O. E, Citron. (Laud MS.) an. *036, Man xeraedde Jia 
bast jElfeifu. .saste on Winceastre. 1154 Ibid. an. 1137, 
Sculdest pu neure finden man in tune sittende. *3 .. K. A lie. 
(Laud MS.) 1927 Bitwene tygre & Eufraten, Seten alle )?ise 
he]ien men. c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Ettg.Wks. 1. 149 Hem were 
beter to sitten at home, a 1400-50 A lexander 4024 [They 
have) Nouthire cites in to sytt, cellis, nor na tounes. 1584 
Ley testers Commit], (1641) 23 If the good Lady had. .used 
his helpe, shee should not have needed to have sitten so pen- 
sive at home. 1649 Sclater Comm. Malachy (1650) 176 It 
had better for them, to have sitten by the flesh-pots and 

f arlicke, and onyons of Egypt. 1667 Milton P. L. 11. 56 
hall the rest.. sit Jingling here Heav’ns fugitives? 1721 
Kelly Sc, Prov. 194 It is haid to sit in Rome, and strive 
against the Pope. 


1749 Fielding Tout Jones xvrr. v, The 
led, very near my heart. 


If a hen is really determined to sit, it is useless . . to attempt 
to divert her from her object. 

transf. 1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 597 The Serpent 
having laid her Egge sittelh upon them to hatch them at 
sevetai times. . .. 

fig. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 21 Thou.. Dove-like salst brooding 
on the vast Abyss And mad’st it pregnant. «8i8 Scott Rob 
Roy xxxv, Civil war is like a cockatiice ; — we have sitten 
hatching the egg that held it for ten yeais. 

11, Of animals : To lest the body in a manner 
analogous to that of a seated person. 

c 1250 Owl ij Nights 86 pc weie icuntloic U» one frogge pat 
sit at Mulne vnder cogge. 13.. Pains of Hell (Vernon 
MS.) 217 Woimes and scipentes on hem sceten. 1340 
IIampole Pr. Cause. 4178 * pc Dan ’ he says ‘sal pc nedder 
he Sitand in pe way als men sal se c 1420 A ntnrs of A rth, 

x. (Thornton MS.), Cerkelytl withe seipentes, pat salt by 
liir sydes. *486 Rk. St. Albans F vij b, A Cony sittvng. 
1523 Fitzherb. I/usb. § 18 The sheepe,.wyll folowe those 
stakes, as he flytteth them, and syt by them. 1667 Milton 
IK L, iv. 352 Others on the grass Couclit, and now fild with 
pasture gazing sat. Ibid. v. 25 How the Bee Sits on the 
Bloom. 1 71 1 Addison Sped. No. 115 r 6 A Ham is not 
yet safe that Sits within ten Miles of his House.. 1850 
1 Sioneiience ’ Biit. Rural Sforts 1. 11. vi. 139 It is veiy 
desirable to find the hate sitting, because she may other- 
wise sit so close ns to he 1 chopped 
fig, 1749 Fielding Tom Jones v. x, This alone must have 
abundantly satisfied Jones that he was (to use the language 
of spoilsmen) found sitting. 

12. To rest the body on the knees ; to be in a 
kneeling posture. Cf. 1 9 . Obs. exe. dial. 

t'893 K. Alfred Ores. 111. ix. 134 pch |>e hie hiene meS- 
izne on cneowum sittende metten. a xooo Daniel 180 )>a 
hie for j>nm cumble on cneowum srelon. c xvj$ Passion our 
Lord 106 in 0 . E. Mtsc. 40 He hitbitauhto mdas, Jzat alio 
liit myhte iseo, per lie wes bivoren him and set on his 
kneo. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xiii. [Mark) 173 He..prayt 


the wind sittetli West, it is alwaics rain. <11654 Ski.dfn 
Table-’T. (Aib.) 32 A good Miller that knows how to grind 
which way soever the Wind sits, *7** Addison Spat . 
No. 10 f 5 By that Time they are pretty pood Judges of 
the Weather, know which Way the Wind sits [etc.]. *762 

Ccntl. Mag. 137 The wind sat North. , , ,, 

fig. 1599 Shaks. Muck Ado 11. 111. xo2 4 hat she should 
so dote on Signior lienedicke. . . Bene. Is’t possible ? sits the 
winde in that corner? 1605 Chapman All Fools 1. i, Sits 
the winde there? blowes there so caline a gale From, a eon- 


me of al my sorwe, 
lady . .who sits, indeei 

"b. To be tenant of, to occupy, a house, farm, 
etc. ; to remain during a lease ; to continue a ten- 
ancy. Usually const, at (a certain rent), or with 
compl. Also, t to live at a certain rate of expense. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. 1. iii. 8, 1 sit at ten pounds a weeke. 
1609 W. M. Man in Moone (1849) 1 7 Marke how they will 
moane their own mischances, how they sit at an unmeiciful 
rent. 16*5 Bacon Ess., Of Usury (Arb.) 542 As a Farmer 
cannot husband his Ground so well, if he sit at a great Rent. 
17*3 in N. # Q. 9th Ser. X. 257/1 The Schoolmistress to sit 
Rent fiee. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. xci, She found herself 
..incapable.. of keeping the farm, unless he would. .allow 
her to sit free for a twelvemonth. 1811 Scott in Lockhart 
(1837) n. xi. 356, I now sit a Lenant at will under a heavy 
rent. 1844 W. Cross Distuftion xxxviii, (E. D. D.), Sit 
wha like, I’ll flitt- 1883 19 th Cent. Sept. 439 The ryots., 
claim at times to sit at rates that have long been obsolete. 

Prov. 1615 W. Lawson Country Housew. Gard. (1626) 9 
Their Tenants. ,haue taken vp this Prouerbe, Botch and sit, 
Build and flit. 

9. + a. To lie in wait or in ambush. Obs. 

C825 V esp. Psalter ix. 29 [He] siteh in searwum mid < 5 <em 
weoUjum. a 1**5 A tier. R, 332Tristre is b er me sit mid 
he gieahundes forte kepen he hearde. a 1340 Hampole 
Psalter is. 30 He sittis in waitis wih h e liche in liidels. 
138* Wyclif Josh viii. 9 Thei wenten to the place of the 
busshement, and thei seten betwixe Bethel and Hay. 

"b. To remain at a siege. Cf. 21 c (A), 
cooo 0 . E. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 878, He.. him after 
xad oh ha* Xeweorc, & ha* sset xiiii mht. a 1000 Booth. 
Mctr. xxvi. 16 Aulixes mid an hund scipa lsedde ofer lagu- 
stream ; sael longe Seer tyn winter full. 180a J ames Milit. 
Diet. s.v„ To sit before a fortified places to lie encamped 
for the purpose of besieging it. 

IO. Of birds : To perch or roost ; also, to rest 
the body on the ground or other surface 

Rirooo Phoenix 208 peer se wilda fugel . . sitefl sijxes fus 
a 1000 Genesis 2159 Ac nefuglas under beorhhleohum hlodij 
sittaS. c 1*05 Lay. 2827 An muchel aern spec a hen castle 
her he set, c 1250 Owl $ Night. 89 t>u sittest a day and 
flyhst a niht. 13 . . Coer de L. 465 (W.), On hys crest sat a 
raven swart. 1446 Lydg. Nightingale Poems i. 97 She 
a-lyght Ande singynge seet in myddes of the tre. i486 Bk. 
St. Albans d ij b, All maner of fowlys that syt m trees. 
*5. . in Dunbar's Poems (S. T. S.) App. ii. 12 That bird., 
satt, & tald me hir intent. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 
748 The birds sit as thicke, as stones He in a Paued street. 
1696 Tate & Brady Ps. di. 6 Like an Owl that sits all day 
On barren Trees. 1784 Cowper Task vi. 308 The stock- 
dove.. Sits cooing in the pine-tree. 1803 Gaz. Scot l . s.v. 
Orkney Islands, The cliffs on which the birds are sitting. 
x8ax-s Shelley Chas. /,v. 4 A widow bird sate mourning 
Upon a wintry bough. 1001 Westm. Gas. 30 Aug. 1/3 The 
coveys have grown so wild., that they will not sit to setters. 

t>. To take up or continue in the posture ne- 
cessary for the hatching of eggs- Also const, on. 
In older use freq. to sit abroad : see Abrood adv. 


*4 8 3 Cath.Angl, 341/2 To Sytt on eggis, jncuban, 15*3 
Fitzherb. Huso. § 146 All hole-footed fowles wyll sytte a 
moneth. 1602 and Pi, Return ft. P amass. 1. ii. 173 An old 
goose thatsits hatching vp those eggs. 1658 tr. Porta's Nat. 
Magus n. , xvil so Let them teggs] be sitten upon, their due 
time [etc.]. X759R. Brown Conipl.Farm. 71 A hen sits twenty 
days. x8*8 Stark Elem, Nat. Hist. 1. 303 Until the female 
begins to sit, the male is frequently heard to make a singular 
kind of noise. 1855 D. J . Browns A mer. Poultry Yd. xo8 


Jioght [etc.]. 15x8 in Yotks. Arch. Ttans. II. 381, iij pure 
women to sit al y" herse & piay. 1593 in J. Morris Troubles 
Cath. Fo> efathers (1877) 155 All the time lie was before 
them, the President forced him to sit upon his knees. ei6io 
Sir J. Melvil Mem. (Bann, Club) 120 He sitting vpon 
his knees before hir, keping a gret giauite. 1652 Boaie 
Nat. Hist. Ireland (1860) 125 On that dry place where the 
mud is poured forth sit certain women upon their knees. 
1821 Scott Kettiho, xxxii, While he sat on his knees before 
me, mopping and mowing. x868 in Myrc's Instr. Par. 
Priests 74 In Durham sitting on the knees is an expression 
still used for kneeling. 

II. 13. Of things t To have place or location ; 
to be situated. 

c888 K. /Elfred Booth, xxxix. 1 13 pat leohle fyr..up 
gewit, & sio hedge eorfle sit )>ar niSere. egoo W/ekferth 
tr. Gregory's Dial. 245 pat getacnaS, pat seo uhtgewiltuge 
sawl site® on pam licnaman. 1362 Langl. P, PI. A. via. 129, 

I . .sauh pe sonne sitte soup euene pat tyme. c 1391 Chaucer 
Astral. 11. § 33 The same wyse mnistou sen..wheither the 
stene sitte esl or west or north, c 1400 Maundi.v. (1839) i. 

7 The evylle Town, that sytt toward the ende of Hungarye. 
c 1425 Crafte Nombrynge (E. E. T. S.) 23 Loke quere sittes 
2 in pe lyft side in pe first rewe. CX440 Astron. Cal. (MS. 
Ashm. 391), A table, .which will shewe yon in what signe 
be moone sittep euery day. X504 Bury Wills (Camden) 102 
The which tenement syttyth and lyyth by y“ tenement of 
John Clerk. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xxii. 54 The forkit 
Clauer besyde the Croce that sittis. 1812 Neiu Bot. Garden 
I. 29 The involucre . .sits close to the flower. 1867 Augusta 
W ilson Vashti xx, In the room where the coffin sat wreathed 
with flowers. 1879 Stevenson Trav. Donkey (1ZS6) 179 The 
village of Cocuies, sitting among vineyards and meadows. 
fig. 1632 Milton Penseroso 40 Thy rapt soul sitting in 
thine eyes. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool ofQual. (1809) IV. 93 
That regardlessness for trifles which then sat at my heart. 
1793 Burns Young Jessie 13 Love sits in her smile, like a 
wizard ensnaring. 1821-2 Shelley Chas. /, 11. 34 Mark you 
what spirit sits in St. John's eyes 1 

b. To be situated, to rest or lie, to be sup- 
ported, on or upon something, b'req.y^. 

97X Blickl, Horn. 75 Swa seo hedge byrpen [of the tomb] 
silep .on paem deadan lichoman. 411023 Wulfstan Horn. 
xxxiii. (1883) 162 Us godes yrre hetelice on sit. 1x1300 
Havelok 735 per sat is ship up-on pe sond. 1362 Langl. 
P. PI. A. vi. ix An hundred of ainpolles on his hat seeten. 
1390 Gower Confi. II. 23 Which Ring, .where it on a finger 
sat [etc.]. X494 Act xi Hen. VII, c. 23 The little Bone tlint 
sitteth upon the gieat Fin. 16x9 Bcaum. & Fl, Nut, Malta 
iv. ii, Art thou a Knight? did ever on that sword The 
Christian cause sit nobly ? 1676 Hobbes Iliad 11. so That 
sleep all night upon his eyes should sit. 1766 Goldsm. 
Vic. W. xxviii, A fatal paleness sat upon her cheek. 1796 
Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) IV. 114 Scarlet semi-globules 
sitting on the sides of the branches. 1820 Scott Monast. 
xxxvii, Your Father and Abbot will not disgrace the mitre 
which sits upon his brow. 1853 M. kmoix>Sohrab(yRustu>n 
666 Truth sits upon the lips of dying men. 1885 Century 
Mag, XXIX. 8B0/2 A little three-legged trivet on which a 
tankard. .might sit with live coals beneath, 

c. With compl. denoting manner or position. 

c isfloLanfranc’s Cirnrg. 188 It wole make hise heeris 
longe & make hem sitte faste. l i6 S* 2- Coke Logick To 
Rdr., The numerous Tomes of the Times, which serve but 
..to make the world sit straight about you. 17x9 De Foe 
Crttsoe 1. (Globe) 55 The Ship sat upright. 1739 Labelye 
Piers Westm. Eaidge 30 We sunk the Caisson a second 
time, and found it to bed itself, or sit perfectly level upon 
the hard Gravel. 

d. Of the wind : To blow from, be in, a par- 
ticular quarter. Now only in fig. phrase. 

1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 11, ii. 123 The winde sits faire 
for newes to go to Ireland, But none returnes. 1596 
Danett tr. Comines n. xiv. 78, 1 wot not whether it were 
bicause the winde sat that way, or bicause we lodged 
vpon the riuer. z6io Holland Camden's Brit. 587 When 


Marquis's political agent found how the wind s.it. lie began 
[etc.]. 1834 Wiiately in Life (1866) I. 243 The following 
straw may serve to show how the winds sits. 1893 S 1 even- 
son Catriona vi, Is it so the wind sitsV 

+ e. Of the tide : To set. Obs.~ l 
1751 R. Pauock P. Wilkins (1884) I. 239 Shooting from 
shelf to shelf, ns the tide sat. 

1 14. In fig. phrases : a. With nifh, near, ilose 

to, at, etc. : To affect one deeply. 

1 {.1402 Lydg. Compl. Bl. Nut, 18 My sekenes sat ay so 

’ nigh my herte. 1584 II. R. tr. Herodotus 106 There befell 
unto him another miscliiefu, that sate as neeie hy.s skirtes 
| as the death of his dilling. 1603 Shaks. Pleas, for M. 

\ v. 394 Your Brothets death 1 know sits at your heart. 

I x6xx Si-eld Hist, of Gt. But. ix. iii. § 19. 443 Whose 
; sinnes beganne to sit so neeie bis heart., that hce sore 
j icpented him of the same. 1622 Maubk tr. Aleman's Gus- 
1 man d A H, 11. 39 Of all my misfortunes, the greatest that 
| ever befell nice, and which sits closest to xiiy heart. X713 
' Addison Cato 1. iv, When discontent sits heavy at my 
heart, 1821 Scon Kenilw. xxx, The anguish and uncer- 
1 tainty which sat heavy at his heart. 

I "b. To press or weigh (heavily, lightly, etc . ) on 
or itpon one. Also without const. 

1593 Siiaks. Rich. II, 1. iii. 280 (Q.), Woe doth the heauier 
sit, Where ii perceiues it is but faintly home, 1643 Milton 
[ Divorce Wks. 1851 IV. 9 For no effect or tjranny can sit 
I more heavy on the Common-wealth. 1697 Collier Ess. 
Mor. Subj. (1703) ii. 18a These questions well-answered., 
will moke a man’s years sit easy upon him. 1729 Butllr 
Serin., Balaam 451 Tlieie must therefore he some method 
of making it sit a little easy upon their minds. 1759 S 1 sum. 
Tr. Shandy it. xiv. To make leparation.. for the insult he 
had given him, which sat still upon my father’s mind. x86x 
Huuiiss Tom Brown at Oxf. x, The restless haggard ex- 

S ression sat more heavily than ever on_ his face. 1875 
oweit P lotto (ed. 2) III. 196 Old age sits lightly upon you. 

c. To lie (easily, etc.) on the stomach. Also 
without const., to be easily digested. 

(«) 1708 W. King Cookery 19 You cannot imagine.. how 
much easier they will sit upon your Stomach. 1773 Goldsm. 
Stoops to Cong. iv. i, Good liquor will sit upon agood supper, 
but a good supper will not sit upon, .my conscience. x8a*-7 
Goo v Study Med. (1829) V. 572 Such preparations of iron 
as may sit easy on the stomach. 

(i) 1737 Bykom Rem. (1856) II. 1. 123 Had a cheesecake 
..by the way, which- did not sit so easy, being buttery. 
1822-7 Good Study Pled. (1839) I. 187 A little toast anil 
water alone- will often sit easy when nothing else will 
remain. 

1 1 16- With dative of person : To affect (one) in 

j a specified way ; to distress, vex, grieve. Obs. 

j c 1230 Halt Meid. 7 To don al & drehen )?at him Jikefi, no 

sitte nit hire se uuele. c 1375 Cursor M. 24342 (Fail f.), Our 
sorowing..satte vs ba)j in flesshe & b-uie. 1393 Langl. 

J P. PI. C. iii. 154 Yf he fymle 30W in defaute. .Hit shal sitte 
I 3oure soules fill soure at J»e Iaste. c 1400 Destr. Troy 2284 
Sotbely your suster sittes vs not so hardc. e 1470 Hlnky 
Wallace vi. 24 rjeit he desyrd the thing that sat him sar 
a 1500 Assembly Ladies 663 She felt gret displesaunce. And 
no wonder; it sat her passing nere. 153S Si ewart Cron. Scot. 
III. 269 In his aige that sat him than full soir. 41x542 
Wvatt Poet. Wks. (1861) 24 But pray its tore it mannerly, 
-For to lese it, it sitteth me near. 

+b. To cost (one) so much. Obs. rare. 
*377.Langl. P. PI. lj. in. 48 We lmn a wyndowe a wirch- 
yngwii sitten vs ful heigh. <1x42126 Pol. Poems 85 Mannys 
loue sat me so soie, Nas neuere b.irgayn derrerc bougt. 

10. Of clothes : a. With dative : To fit or suit (a 
person, etc.), rare. 

This sense and 17 are due to the influence or AF. scar 
(mod.F. seoir). 

a 1300 Cursor PI. 15286 Wit a tueli he belted him llis 
side sitand ful inete. <1x764 Lloyd Poet. Wks. (1774) II. 38 
Suppose F or once you wear the begger’s clothes I Hess me, 
they sit you to a hair- 1827 Carlyle Germ. Row. III. 129 
Her morning-promenade dress of white muslin,— but, adds 
she, it will not sit her, 

b. To fit (well, tightly, etc.). Freq. with preps, 
as about , on, to. Also &>v 
?»3yo Robt. Cicyle 287 Alle men wondurd fro whens he 
came, So welle hys rayment sate liym on. CX400 Row. 
Rose 2263 Poyntis and sieves be wel sittand, Right and 
straight upon the hand. 1470-85 Malory Arthur jx. i. 338 
His ouer garment sat ouerthwartly. 1561 Houv tr. Castig - 
Hone's Courtyer 1. (1577) H ij, Her hose sittynge cieane to 
her legge. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. Pref. hi. § 74 Which 
cloak sitteth no less fit on the back of their cause, than of the 
Anabaptists, x6oa How^ Chuse Good Wife m. iii, He is 
such a sloven, That nothing will sit handsome about him. 
1607 Dekker Northward Hoe 11, i, How sit our blew-coates 
on our backes. 1687 Miegk Gt. Fr. Did. il s.v., A Coat 
that sits close to the Body. 1819 Scott Ivanhoe iii, 
A close dress of scarlet which sate tight to his body. 
x8sx Eliza Cook’s Jml. 19 July 177 Throwing also an oc- 
casional look down- his new Californian trowsers, seeing 
that they ‘sit’ well. 1884 G. Allen Philisiia I. 52 Now 
just turn round and show me how it sits behind, 
c. fig. Of airs, opinions, practices, etc. 

1614 D. Dyke Plyst. Stlfdeceivtng 369 Let Ms gifts and 
grac&sbe neuer so excellent, yet they sit out loose about him. 
1728 Vanbr. & Cibber Prov. Hush, il i, Lady Ara. Do you 
ever play at hazard, Clarinda ? Clar. Never ; I don’t thlikk 



SIT. 

it sits well upon women. 178 6 Francis Fie Philanthropist | 
III. 79 He whose opinions., sat loose upon him, was always 
deemed a _bad, anp generally a weak; man, 1821 Scott 
ICenilw. vii, Her little air of precision sits so well upon her. 
1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xi. 1. (1872) IV. as A light stoicism 
sits gracefully on him. _ 1885 Spectator 25 July 970/2 The 
feudal Conservatism which sat so well upon him. 
fl7. Usually wipers. To suit; to be suitable, 
fitting, proper, or seemly. Ohs. I 

c 1330 R. Bronne Chroit. IV ace (Rolls) 15558 pei mette.. | 
To conseille hern, & to wyte How pat pyng best mighte site. 1 
c 1386 Ciiaucer Clerk's T. 404 But. . I seye that yuele it sit j 
To assaye a wyf whan pat it is no nede. 1390 Gower I 
Conf. I. 33s Yit sit it wel that thou eschuie That thou the 1 
Court noght overbaste, c 1449 Pecock Rcpr. in. ix. 333 It 
bisemeth and it is sitting, and therfore it is to be doon. 
*579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Nov. 26 The Nightingale is soue- 
reigne of song, Before him sits the Titmose silent bee. 
f b. Const, for, to , or with dative. Ohs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 1071 , 1 am a kyng, it sit me 
noght to lye. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 51 It sit a prest to be 
wel thewed. 14.. in Hist. Coll. Cit. Lond. (Camden) 129 
As hyt syttytlic and semype so worthy a p.rynce and a pryn- 
cesse. c 1420 Wars Alexander 73 It sittez no^te till an 
emperour..to lose his men pus. 0x460 J. Russell Bk. 
Nurture 392 With pesyn & bakcn whan sesoun per-to dothe 
sitt. 1530 Palsgr. 719/2 It sytteth nat for your estate to 
weare so fyne fuvres. 

c. With well as complement. Now dial. 

? a 1366 Ciiaucer Rom. Rose 750 It sat hir wondir wel to 
synge. 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 394 In spek wlispyt he sum 
deill; Bot that sat him rycht wondre weill. 1399 Gower 
In Praise Peace 52 It sit hem. wel to do pite and grace. 
1426 Acts Privy Council III. 183 My..lorde of Gloucestre 
wol as hit sitteth him wek.kepe & res trey ne his meyne. 
1846 Brockett N. C. Gloss, (ed. 3) s.v., ‘ It sits him well,’ of 
a pretentious person. 

IH. 18. To seat oneself; to take a seat; to 
sit down. Cf. ai a. Also const, to. 

Beowulf 489 Site nu to symle.. swa pin sefa hwette. CI17S 
Lamb. Horn. 105 pet mon..er timan to his horde ne sitte. 
1382 Wyclif jfer. xiii. 18 Sei to the king, ..Beth mekid, 
sitteth. 139a Kvn Sp. Trag. 1. v. ta [They] sit to the 
Banquet, c 1611 Chapman Iliad t. 98 Thus, he sate, and 
up . . Heroic Agamemnon rose. 266a J. Davies tr. Olearius' 
Voy. Amb. 19 This done, they sate to the Table, and some 
Gobelets . were drunk about *676 Hobbes Iliad 1. 101 
'This said, he sat. 1831 Scott Ct. Robt. xii, Sit then, 
Brenhilda, since the good man wifi have it so. 1873 
Holmes Ad dr. Opening Fifth. Avenue Theatre 100 The 
hurrying crowd, .smooths its caudal plumage as it sits. 

b. In pa. pple. with is, was, etc. Cf. 2 r a (b). 
Now dial. 

c 925 O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 922, Him cierde eall 
pset folc to pe on Meicna lande jeseten waes c 1290 St. 
Brendan 281 po heo weren alle l-sete paie cam on and 
seruede. c *300 Childhood Jesu 1720 (Horstm,), To pe boi d 
huy beop isete. c 1380 Sir Fcmmb. 48 Al on mur^pe was 
he y-sete wip a fair baronye. 1597 Shaks. Lover’s Compl. 66 
Hee againe desires her, being satte [etc.]. 1635 tr. Sorrl’s 
Com. Hist. Francion vit. 12 We being sate, and she like- 
wise, Clerantes said [etc.], 27x2 [see A. 7 yl. 1864 Rams- 
botham Lane. Rhymes 12 At th’ eend o’ th’ day . .aw’ ill 
sat at whoam. 

a. transf. To set ; to stick ; to settle down. 

1621 Bp. Mountagu Diatribes 358 He heard the Sunne 
hisse, sitting in the West Ocean. 2888 Addy Sheffield 
Gloss. 216 Sit, to adhere firmly, to be burnt. * That milk has 
sit.’ 1901 Daily Chron. 28 Dec. 9/2 Henriette (French 
barque), supposed sat upon her anchor in Astoria Harbour, 
f 19. To go down on one’s knees. Cf. 21 b. Obs. 
c 1290 .S’. Eng. Leg. I. 63 J wane it sah pe freres sitten 
a-kneo, kneuli it wolde al-so. a 1300 Havelok 2709 pou 
wost ful wel,. pat Apelwold pe diae site On knes. 1483 
Cax ton Gold. Leg. 195 b/2 Assone as the preestys were gone 
and departed she satte on hir knees, a 1533 Ld. Berners 
Huoit xvi. 43 Huon..by force was fayne to syt on one of 
his knees to the erthe. 

20. To rise upright, on end, move or lean back, 
in a sitting posture. Cf. 25 . 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19790 Quen sco o petre had a sight, Bi 
hir self sco satt vp-nghfc. 1822 Scott Nigel xxv, The 
female . . sat by the expii ing fire with her limbs outstretched. 
..‘Do not leave me, ’..she said, sitting upright. 2884 T. 
Speedy Sport Highl. xiii. 2x2 It being a habit of the moun- 
tain-hare., to tun one or two hundred yards, and then, 
kangaroo-like, sit on end and look back, *883 Manch . 
Exam. 6 Aug. 5/5 Lord Redesdale beamed^ benevolently 
upon his contemporary ns he sat back upon his bench. 

IV. *With adverbs. 

21. Sit down. a. To seat oneself ; to take a 
seat. Cf. 18 . 

c 1203 Lav. rags8 pe swike set adun alse he wolde holden 
run. a 1300 Havelok 2809 Nu wile ich pat ye doun site. 
1390 Gower Conf. II. 240 Doun thei seten bothe same. 
c 1470 Rauf Coil^ear 177 Doun he sat the King neir, And 
maid him glaid and guae cheir. a 1362 G. Cavendish Wot- 
sey (1893) 2x7 He was at the last constrayned for werynes to 
sitt down in a ebayer. 1382 Lichefield tr. Castanheda's 
Conq. E. Ind. 155 A place appointed for y" captain generall 
to sit down on. *674 tr. Mortimers' s Voy.N. Countries 22 
We sat down, fed as heartily as we could, and then taking 
leave [etc.]. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xv, He entered, drew 
a chair, and sate down. 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia vm. v, 
Mrs. Delvil le . . made her sit down. 1817 Scott in Lockhart 
(1837) IV, iii. 97, I.. am often six hours on foot without 
stopping or sitting down. 2841 Lane Arab. Nts v I. 104 
He then sat down between the doors. 1890 Doyle White 
CoJnpatty iv, He sat down by the roadside to partake of 
his bread and cheese. 

(b) In pa. pple. with is, was, etc. Cf. 18 b. 

1632 J, Hayward tr. Biondi’s Eromena 185 As soon as 
they were sitten down. 1642 Brome Joviall Crew in. Wks. 
1873 III. 402 Yonder they are at peep. And now sitten 
downe as waiting for my purpose. 2763 Museum Rust. I. 

23, 1 am now sat down to give you a few scattered observa- 
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tions. a 1774 Goldsm. tr. Scarron's Com. Rom. (1775) I. 
273 They were scarcely sat down, before one of the house- 
maids came [etc.]. 2787 [see A. 7 8]. 

(c) Const, to (a game, meal, etc.). 

1588 SHAKS. L, L. L. it. i. 239 The sixt houre, when., 
men sit downe to that nourishment which is called supper. 
2706 E. Ward Wooden World Diss. (1708) 101 He. .sits 
down to the Cards or Hazard. 17x0 Steele Tatter No. 148 
P z The first who ever sat down to a 1 whole roasted Ox 2793 
’Jemima I. 206 Quietly submit to sit down to the table at 
which my late fellow servants are to wait. 2826 Lamb Pop. 
Fallacies xiii, Cannot we like Sempronia, without sitting 
down to chess with hei eternal brother? 2836 C.J. Anders- 
son Lake Nganii 98 We arrived .just as the family was 
sitting down to dinnei. 2884 Times (weekly ed.) 19 Sept. 
5/1, 1 sit down to ham and eggs. 

ellipt. 2863 Illustr. Lond. News 8 Aug. 150/3 The inspec- 
tion dinner. .took place yesterday week... Bet ween fnrty 
and fifty gentlemen sat down. 

id) To come accidentally to the ground in a 
sitting ppsture. 

2839 Habits Gd. Society v. 212 To see a man sit down in 
a waltz. 

f b. To go down on one’s knees. Cf. 19 . Obs. 

c 2290 .S’. Eng. Leg. I. 137 Bi-fore ech ymage he op aros, 
and eft he sat a-doun a-kne. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2335 
pe erl wende to pe emperour & sat adoun a kne. c 2373 Sc. 
Leg. Saints xxxii. ( Justin ) 604 With pat befor pe bischape 
rath he set done one his kneis bath. 2344 E.itr. Aberd. 
Reg. (1844.) 1 . 198 To cum. .and syt down on hir knees and 
ask the said Jonat forgifnis. a 2378 Lindfsay (Pitscottie) 
Chron. Scot . (S. T. S.) II. 187 [They]passit to the quenis 
grace and sat doune vpone thair kneis and askit pardone. 
2626 N. Riding Rec. III. 260 Until such time as she shall sit 
down upon her knees and submit herself to her mother and 
crave her blessinge. 

c. To establish oneself in some position or place ; 
to settle, take up one’s abode. In later use chiefly 
U.S. 

i^3S Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 693 Donald Bane, efter his 
Deid sat doun and rang into his Steid. 2379 Reg. Privy 
Counc. Scot. III. 241 [He] satt doun upoun the ground of 
the saidis landis,,.and upliftit the dewiteis of the samin. 
2632 Winthrop Next) Eng. (1825) I. 87 The Braintree com- 
pany, (which had begun to sit down at Mount Wollaston). 
2637 in Century Mag. (1883) Sept. 644 These ten men . . 
shall have libei ty to view a place to sit down, and have 
land sufficient for three-score families. 2764 T. Hutchin- 
son Hist. Mass. (1765) I. 89 Salt meadows . . were an induce- 
ment to people to sit down there. 2799 in Farmer's Mag. 
Aug. (1801) 311 On the turn of middle age. .the author sat 
down on a farm ill Maryland. 2817 J. Bradbury Trav. 
Amer. 332 A comparison of their present state with their 
situation when they first sat down. 

(b) To encamp before a town, etc., in order to 
besiege it ; to begin to a siege. 

2607 Shaks. Cor. iv. vii. s8 All places yeelds to him ere 
he sits downe, And the Nobility of Rome are his. 163a 
Massinger Maid of Hon. 1. i, The great Gonzaga,. .be- 
fore we could get time To victual or to man the conquered 
city, Sat down before it. 2670 Cotton Espemon 1. 1. 6 His 
Father. -resolv’d to send him.. to the Siege of Rochelle, 
that was then sitting down. 2724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier 
(1840) 120 They sat down to the siege of Coburgh Castle. 
1762 Hume Hist. Eng. II. xxix. 155 Had he not..siLten 
down in the winter season before that city. 2829 Scott 
Anne ofG. xxxv. The army ®f Burgundy sat down before 
Nancy, in a strong position. 2834 Milman Lat. Chr. iv. 
ix. (1864) II. 419 With a large force he sat down before 
Ravenna. 

(c) fig. Of persons or things : To settle down 
in some way. 

2399 Alex. Hume Day Estivall 182 Great is the calme, 
for euerie quhair The wind is sitten downe. 121673 Light- 
foot Rem. (1700) 203 There hath been many a good soul 
that hath sitten down in much sadness. 2730 T. Boston 
Mem. x. 298 In this time it began to sit down on my spirit 
very much that I was unfit for them. 2780 J. Berington 
St. Eng. Cath. p. viii, Shall I sit down satisfied because 
the good humour of a magistrate chooses to indulge me. 
2828 Scott Hrt. Midi, iv, We little thought to hae sittin 
doun wi’ the like o’ my auld Davie Howden, or you eithei. 
1888 Times 26 June 4/6 He [a jockey] did not sit down to 
ride the horse—/, e., to ride him with his hands and legs. 
1897 Mary Kingsley W, Africa 583 A terrific tornado, 
which has been lurking growling about, then sits down in 
the forest'and bursts. 

d. To put up, rest content, with (+ also in early 
use by), f to acquiesce in, something. Cf. 29 a. 

(a) 1608 Dod & Cleaver Expos. Prov. xi-xii. 117 But 
men will laugh at our simplicity, if we sit downe by such 
indignities. 2663 P. Henry Diaries % Lett, (1882) 14T, 
I , .chose rather to sit down by ye loss then displease him. 

(i) 16x4 Jackson Creed in. 126 All were bound vpon paine 
of death to sit down with their piiuate loss. 2674 Boyle 
Corpusc. Phil, 17 A sober physician.. will never sit down 
with so short an account. 2709 Steele Tatler No. 49 p r 
We are apt to sit down with our £1 rors, well enough satis- 
fied with the Methods we are fallen into. 1764 J. Randall 
Semi-Virgil. Husb. App. io, I was obliged to sit down with 
that loss, great as it was. 2818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xlvi, He 
was compelled to sit down with the affront. x88x Mallocic 
Rom. iqth Cent. I. 152 He was not a man tamely to sit 
down with dejection. 

(c) 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. viii. The major part 
sit down in his authority. 

22. Sit in. a. To have a place as a player at 
a game. 

2599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. iv. i, We cannot all sit in. at 
them [the proposed games] ; we shall make a confusion. 

b. To begin in earnest to something. 

2736 [Chetwood] Voy. Vaughan yi. (1760) 91 When our 
Business was ovei, we sat in to Drinking. 2749 Fielding 
Tom Jones xvm. xiii, The Squire sat in to his Cups. 

c. dial. (See quot.) 


SIT. 

1828 Carr Craven Gloss. s.v., * Sit in,’ to adhere, as any 
extraneous matter does in a recent wound. 

23. Sit on. a. Also with to. (See quot«.) Now 

dial. 

c 1430 Two Coohtry-bks. 107 Sette al on the fire, . .but 
sterre it well, .for sitting to. 1808 Jamieson s.v , Any food, 
piepared in a pot, is said to sit to, when, from not being 
stirred, it is allowed to burn. 1823 — Suppl. s.v., Broth .or 
soup, which has been boiled too long, especially when burnt 
in the pot, is said to be sitten on. 1828 Carr Cinven Gloss. 
s v., 1 To sit on,’ to bum to the pan, chiefly applied to milk, 
b. To continue to sit, to remain, stay on. 

1882 Jamieson's Sc. Did. IV. 228/1 To s/i on, to re- 
main, to continue to abide in the same house. 2893 Keith 
'Lisbeth II. ii, Isabella was fidgeting.. for fear I should be 
sitting on till the bell lang. 

24. Sit out. a. To sit apart from others, or to 
remain seated, so as take no part in a game, dance, 
etc. Cf. 37 a. 

2626 Middleton Mayor of Queenb. 1. ii, If I see any kneel, 
and I sit out, That hour is not well spent. 2629 H. Burton 
Babel no Bethel 54 A nimble humour, apt. .to play at small 
play rather than sit out. 2639 Shuffling, Cutting $ Deal. 
7 I’le play at small game, rather then sit out. 2773 Sher- 
idan Rivals v. iii, You won’t be so cantanckerous as to 
spoil the party by sitting out. x8a7 Scott Chron. Canongate 
i, Some stuck to cards, and though no longer deep gamblers, 
rather played small game than sat out. 2886 * Edna Lyall ’ 
Won by Waiting xxix, [She] only refused him once when 
she wanted to sit out with Cornelia. 
fig. 2664 J. Wilson A. Commenius 11. ii, Who was the 
prouder pray; Diogenes, that spurn'd at every thing, Or 
Alexander, that sate out at nothing ? 
b. To sit in the open air. 

1908 [Miss Fowler] Betw. Trent $ Ancholme 109 , 1 am 
now sitting out, for the first time. 

25. Sit up. a. To raise the body from a re- 
cumbent to a sitting posture. 

a iaag Leg. Kath. 1597 pa ha weren iseten up, [ha] sehen 
as pe engles .smiieden hire wunden. 02300 Cursor M. 
3683 1 Fader,’ he said, ‘sitt vp and ete 2377 Langl. P.Pl. 
B. v. 456 panne snt sleuthe vp and seyned nym swithe. 2326 
Tinuale Luke vii. 25, 1 saye vnto the aryse. And the deed 
sate vp 2687 Miege Gt. Fr. Diet . 11. s.v., To sit up in his 
Bed, s' asseoir dans son Lit. 1847 Tennyson Princ. v. 69 
She heard, she moved,, and up she sat. 2908 R. Bagot A 
Cuthbert xxvii, Sonia sat up excitedly. * I will not have a 
doctor,* she exclaimed. 

b. To defer the hour for retiring to bed until 
late ; to wait up for ; to watch through the night 
(or some part of it) with one. 

2330 Crowlfy Epigr. 624 Our drunkards, that sytte vp so 
late. 2392 Shaks. Rom. 6 Jul. iv. iii. 10 Let the Nurse 
this night sit vp with you. 1621 Bible Ps. cxxvii. 2 It is 
vaine for you to lise vp early, to sit vp late. 2672 Viluers 
(Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal 11. v. (Arb.) 63, I sate up two 
whole nights in composing this Air. 2710-2 Swift Jrnl. 
to Stella 9 Mar., The surgeon sat up with him: he is asleep 
again. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 78 He.. even 
sat up two nights together to examine their operations. 
2837 Lockhart Scott II. v. 289 ‘ To sit up to supper * was 
the great reward when they had been ‘veiy good bairns’. 
2892 E. Peacock N. Brendon II. 86 They sat up talking till 
far into the night. 

o. To be in a sitting posture, in contrast to 
lying in bed. 

2727 Boyer Diet. Royal u. s.v., To sit up in one’s Bed, se 
tenir assis dans son Lit. 1789 W. Buchan Dow. Med. 
(1790) 265 He may sometimes sit up in bed for a short space. 
2843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. ix. 98 When they attempt 
to sit up during convalescence. 2858 Geo. Eliot Scenes Chr. 
Life, Janet's Repentance xxvii, The pale wasted form in 
the easy-chair (for he sat up to the last). 

fd. Anglo-Itid. (See quot. 1780 .) Obs. 

1777 in Busteed Echoes Old Calcutta (1888) 136 Lady 
Impey sits up with Mrs. Hastings; vulgo toad-eating. 
2780 Cart. I. Munro Narr. (1789) 56 When a young lady 
arrives at Madras she must, in a few days afterwards, sit up 
to receive company, attended, by some beau as master of the 
ceremonies, which perhaps continues for a week. 2705 Sir 
T. Munro in Gleig Life (1830) 1 . 169 , 1 ani not to be forced 
to sit up, and receive male or female visitors. 2820 [see 
Sitting vbl. sb, 6 (< 5 )]. 

e. (See quot.) 

2836 S. Warner Hills of Shatevinc xvi. 162 ‘Will you sit 
up, cousin : the meaning of the request being that he 
should move his chair up to the table. 

f. To make (one) sit up, to astonish, startle, 
have a powerful effect on, one. 

1889 Daily News 23 July 5 When her [George Sand’s] novels 
first made the world ‘sit up ’, if we may venture to use such 
a phrase. 2893 * Q-’ (Quiller Couch) Detect. Duchy 323, 
I am going to tell you a story that, .will make you sit up. 
2896 Kins. Hungerford Lonely Girl xv, If you had ac- 
cepted my pink gown . .you would have made . . [him] sit up. 
** With prepositions , in special senses. 

26. Sit on or upon. a. To sit in judgement or 
council, to deliberate, on (a person or matter). 

C1440 Gesta Rom. viii. 21 (Had. MS.), be domys-man 
come to he Cite, for to sitte vp on brekers of pe lawe, 1462 
Paston Lett. II. 8a It is seyd her that, .serteyn jwgys.. 
schold come downe and syt on syche pepyll as be noysyd 
ryotous. 1333 Coverdale a Macc. xiv. 21 They appoynted 
a daye to syt vpon these matters quyetiy amonge them 
selues. 1374 Travers Decl. Eccl. Disc. 1. Table, Deacons 
which he appointed, .to sit vppon the offences that arise in 
the churches. 2608 Chapman Byron's Trag. v. ii, Must I 
be sat on now, by petty Judges, a i6ga Ashmole Antiq. 
Berksh. (1719) 1 . 153 Her Father, caused her Corps to be 
taken up, the Coroner to sit upon her, and further Enquiry 
to be made. 272a Addison Sped. No, 550 r 3 At which 
time I intend to sit upon Business. 1798 Hull Advert, 
ij Oct. 3/2 A coroner’s jury has sat on the body, and re- 
turned a verdict of lunacy. 2852 Hawker Diary (1893) II. 
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SITE, 


SIT. 


337 The select commit tee at Ordnance, who . . sat on my new i 
military carbine. *885 Harper's Mag, Mar. 547/1 A com- 
mittee of.. friends.. 'sat' upon our affaiis while we weie 1 
furnishing. ! 

b. To have a seat on (a jury, commission, etc.). 1 
1538 Cromwell in Merriman Life % Lett. (1902) II. 134 
The kinges maiestye bathe appointed you. .to sit vpon the 
tryall of knell being accused of Treason. 1594 West end Pi. 
Symbol., Chnncerie § 84 When the time came that the same ' 
commission was to be sitten on. 2609 Holland Amm . 
Harcell. 28a We find not that theie was any., commissi on 
sitten upon about their death. 1676 I. Mather Hist. , 
K. Philtp's War (1862} 48 Indians as well as Enghsh sate 
upon the Jutv. 1836 in Barrow Mirror of Par It. 2041/2 
Those who sit on courts-martial have a most important 
office to perform. 1840 Mrs. Carlyle Lett . , I. *20 My poor I 
man of genius had to sit on a jury. *893 Times 10 Jan. 9/6 
He sat on the Royal Commission on Hospitals, 
f e. To press sore or hard on (one). Cf. 14 b. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace x. 690 In to lleyng the Sotheroun 
suttaill ar, Se thai the tytn that wyll syt on ws sar. *737 L, 
Clarkf. Hist. Bible (1740) I. ix.583 He. .would never, .give 
that party any favour. . , but on the contrary sat hard upon 
them on all occasions. 


d. slang. To squash, check, snub. 

1B65 Slang Diet. 231 Sit-upon, to overcome or rebuke, to 
express contempt for a man in a marked manner. 187a 
Black Adv. Phaeton xviii, ‘Bell, what is good for you, 
when you're sat upon 7 ' ‘Patience, 1 says Bell, 1886 Mrs. 
Lynn Linton Poston Caresu xxxiv, My lady felt rebuked, 
and, as she afterward expressed it, sat upon. 

27 . Sit over, to be occupied with fa matter, 
etc.) while sitting ; to pore over (a book;. 

1848 Thackeray Pan. Pair xlviii, Her daughters sighed, 
and sate over the Peerage all night. *86i M. Pattison 
Ess. (1889) I. 45 The garden, .where.. the elder merchants 
sat over their pipe and beaker of Rhine wine. 

28 . Sit under. To listen to, be a hearer of, 
attend the chuich of (a minister or preacher). 

1644 Milton Educ. G There would then also appear in 
Pulpits other visages, other gestures,.. then what we now 
sit under. [1688 Suntan Jo us. Sinner (1700) 130 Those 
that sit under the Glorious sound of the Gospel.] 1754 Con- 
noisseur No. 27 t j The.. audience that sits under our 
preachers. 1797 R. Storry j. Foster's Poems To Rdr., 
The privilege which he enjoyed in sitting under the ministry 
of the late.. Mr. Adam. 1840 Thackeray tit. Hoggarty 
Diamond x, She, after a time, . .sat under him, as the phrase 
is, regularly thrice a week. 1878 J. A. Symonds in Brown 
Life (1903) 338 Your sermon on Faith, .makes me wish that 
I had the privilege of ' sitting under ' you. 

29 . Sit with., fa. Sc. To put up with or tolerate, 
to stand (a wrong, etc.). Obs. Cf. 21 d. 

c 1470 Col. tjr Gaw. 90 That sege wald sit with none wrang 
Of heme that wea borne, a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) 
Chron. Scot . (S.T. S.) 1 . 28 Ane man..nocbt willing to seit 
with so mony wrangis as he had gottin onrewengit. 1633 
Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. lii. 149 They haue been false to 
Christ and He will not sit with the wrong. *678 Sir G, 
Mackenzie Cnm . Laws Scot. 1, xxi. § Hi. in Nor is it 
probable that the person offended would have sitten long 
with such a wrong. 1714 in Cloud of l Pi (nesses (1778) 3 Goa 
will not sit with all the wrongs done to him. 

b. To be consonant or in harmony with, to 
agree with, to befit (one). Now only arch. 

1335 W. Watreman Fardle Facions App. 330 It sitteth 
not with equitie, that the elder should be putte beside the 
enheritaunce of his father. 1379 Spenser Let. to Harvey 
Wks. (Globe) 706/1 It sitteth with you now, to call your 
wits and senses togither. 1390 — F. Q. 1. i, 30 With holy 
father sits not with such thinges to melt. [*893 Stevenson 
Catriona i. 2 As for the rapier, nae doubt it sits wi' your 
degree.] 

V. rejl. and tram. 

30 . rejl. To seat (oneself), 
c 888 K. ZElfred Booth. xxxvi. 8 2 Sitte [Sin mod] him on 
minum hrsedwsene ; . . ic bio his laddeow. a 1300 Cursor M. 
17845 Sundri pal j>am fra ober saite, And ai|>er be him- 
seluen wrate, c 1500 Melnsmc 243 Thenne he satte hym 
at djrner nygh to Eglantyne. *593 Siiaks. 3 Hen. PI, 
in, 111. r6 Sit thee by our side. 1686 J. S[ergfant] Hist. 
Monas / . Com. r83_The Prayer of the Mass.. being sung, 
he sat him self again in his seat. 1830 H. Angelo llemin . 
1 . 185 Bach.. would sit himself in Ins place. 1898 Rider 
Haggard Dr, Theme 202 He sat himself upon the marble 
edge of the basin. 

b. With down. (The more frequent use.) Also, 
to settle (quot. 1823). 

c 1450 .SV..C'j<f/t 4 r> 7 (Surtees) 3671 Hesatthimdoune besyde 
him. a 1333 Ld. Berners Iftton 1 . 166 He sat hym down 
vnder a fayre oke. a 156a G. Cavendish Wolsey (1893) 104 
[He] called for a clfkyer, & salt hyme self down in the mydds 
of the table. 1659 Pell Intpr. Sea 59 In evety comei they 
walk into, or sit themselves down in. 2682 N. O. Boilean's 
Lutrin 1. 156 He yields, and sits him down to tast the 
Creature. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 32, I sit me down a pen- 
sive hour to spend. 1773 Fletcher Checks Wks. 1795 VI. 
230 The multitude of professors, who sit themselves down 
in self imputed righteousness. 18*3 Colebrooke in St. 
Cape Good Hope 374 The eaily colonists of South Africa 
sat themselves down on fertile spots. 1868 F E. Paget 
Lucretia 199, 1 . sat myself down on the ridge. x888 1 J. S. 
Winter 1 Bootle’s Childr. xiii, Come and sit you down by 
the fire. • ’ 


31 . Irans, To sit upon, to ride (a horse). 

1541 Udall Erasm. Apoph, 276 He would not suffreany 
bodye to sitte hym, or gette up on his backe. 1561 T. Hoby 
tr. Castiglione's Conrtyer iv. (1577) S ivb, Hee that sitteth 
not well a hotse. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, tv. ii. 16 He,, 
grew so ill He could not sit his Mule. 1662 J. Davies tr. 
Oleanus Poy. Amb, 285 The King return'd, .so Drunk, as 
were also most of his Lords, that they could hardly sit their 
Horses, xjoo Prior Car m. Sec . xvi. Hardly the Muse can 
sit the headstrong Horse. 1762 Wesley Jrrd, 30 Mar., It 
was difficult to sit our horses. 1836 Mrs, qkekwood ET t 


Milner in. v, Edgar sits a home as well as any young man 
in England. 1891 N. Gould Double Event 230 Wells could 
not sit the horse better himself, 

b. Of a hen or hen-bird : To sit upon, to hatch 
(eggs). Also trails/, (quot. 1828). 

1600 Surflet Countrie Parme 1. xvi. 107 Geese loue not 
almost to sit any but their owne egs. 163* Baxter Inf. 
liapt. 51 The Hen eathereth the youngest most tendeily : 
Yea, how long will she sit the very eggs? 1828 Carr Craven 
Gloss. s.v., * He wad sit eggs/ said of a person, who sits 
long in a neighbour’s house, when his company might be 
well dispensed with. *867 JmL A*. Agric. Soc. 111 . 11. 325 
The hen will sit seventeen of her own eggs. 

c. To sit in (a boat) in an expert manner. 

1866 Rout ledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 66 They sit their boat, 
and keep time as if they were two clock-woik figures. 1886 
Illnstr. Land. Hews 1 May 448/2 There is a great deal in 
knowing how to ‘sit 1 and 1 trim ' a boat. 

32 . To cause (a person) to sit ; to scat in a cer- 
tain place or position. Also with down, up. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur v ii, ix, 225 The greilt knyglite 
took liytn and sat hym at a syde table. *557 North Giteu- 
ura's Diall, Fr. 379 In the bankets the kings of Persia 
made, they sate him whom they loved , .on the left hand of 
the prince, a 1362 G. Cavendish IPolseytiByi) 253 , 1 went 
and sat the wayteis to dynner, 1848 Dickens 1 ) out bey xi, 
Taking Paul up in his arms, and sitting him on another , 
little table. 1890 Chamb. Jrnl. ax June 387/1 lie promptly 
sat us down to such entertainment as ins vussel furnishes. 
1893 Daily News 9 Oct. 7/3 The man is so bnd that vie , 
can't sit him up. 

b. To place in position for photographing. i 
1890 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. III. 92 We sit a stranger I 
immediately he comes in, knowing absolutely nothing what 
manner of man ho is of. , 1 

0. To make or cause (a hen-bird) to sit. [ 

1891 T. Hardy Tcss (1900) 62/1 Ought she not . , to. . know 
liow to sit hens and turkeys ? 
f 33 . To set or place. Obs. rare, 

1530 Palsor. 719/E Syt these glasses of rose water a son- 
nynge. X798 Charlotte Smith Vug. Philos. IV. 224 If he 
would sit me down where he found me. 1824 VV. Tayior 
in Monthly Mag. LVII. 511 When he took his lady fiom 
the horse Into ms arms, he gently sat her down. 

f 34 . Sc. (and north.). To disregard, neglect, 
pay no heed or attention to (a command, call, 
etc.). Obs. [So Mice!, sitja ] 

rt 1300 Hnvclok 2567 Was non Jiat cuere his bode sat, For 
lie him dredde swi]>e sot e, c X470 Rauf C oil-car 99 1 )urst 
scho neuer sit summoundis that sclio hard him say. 13x3 
Douglas jEneid iv. vt. 6 Astonist he was to site so hie ane 
charge. 0x383 Montgomerie Flyting 67 Sit thou this 
charge... The second sail bee something snirer. c 2620 Z. 
Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) 43 Det Cities learne of Ninive 
the great, For to repent, and not God’s summons sit. 1699 
T. Boston Art of Man-Fishing (1000) 61 , 1 did a long time 
sit the call of the church. 1742 E. Erskine Sam. Wks. 
1871 III. 58 His bowels are shut against me: I have sitten 
his call so often. 1836 G. Henderson Pop. Rhymes Her. 
wick 43 , 1 sat that bidding, but I’ve rued it ay sin syne. 

35 . To sit against, resist ; to endure, bear ; to 
put up with, go on with. Now rare. 

c 1400 Sir Degrev. 13 (Lincoln MS.), Was never knyghte 
..Mighte sitt a stroke of his hande One his styff stede. 
1604 Dkkker Honest \Vh. Wks. 1873 1 L *14, I must sit 
all stormes. 1625 Donne Strut, cl. Wks. 1839 VI. 56 First 
God turns their Rivers into blood, Pharaoh Sits that pro- 
cess and more. 1640 tr. Verdore's Rom. of Rom, 1. 50 Being 
unable to sit the shock of fowr lances, ..he was unhorsed, 

| 1848 Newman Loss 4 Gain xviii. 273 And he’s so positive 
. ; it is quite unpleasant, I don’t know how to sit it some- 
times, 1839 Rfade Love me Little vii. (x868) 88 Ladies, 
whose henits are in dress, have no taste for books however 
frivolous ; can’t sit them above a second or two. 

36 . + a. To hold (a meeting). Obs.— 1 

163$ in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. M SS . Comm.) I. 274 For the 
meeting., it stood not well with some other occasion to have 
it sitten at this lime. 

b. — Sit out (37 b) ; to stay till the end of. 

1784 Laura 4 Augustus III. 16 We soon after this ie- 
turned home, not chusmg to sit the entertainment. 1843 
STiLLCo/Arr’r Sunday 36 Neebours roim’, whan Robin teuk 
it, Swore he wadna sit his lease, 

o. To bear (one) company in sitting. 

1828 Carr Craven Gloss, s. v., 1 To sit a woman/ to keep 
company with her, to court. 1879 Meredith A foist xix, 
l will undertake to sit you through it up 10 morning. 

37 . Sit out. a. To remain seated and take no 
part in (a game or dance). Cf. 24 a. 

i 6 S 9 Shuffling, Cutting <5 Deal, 3 , 1 was somewhat scru- 
pulous, whether Play was lawful, or not ; and so sate out 
the last Game. 1883 ‘ F. Anstey ’ Tinted Venus 15 I’ve 
never had to sit out a waltz befoi e. 

b. To remain silting, so as to be piesent during 
the course of (something). Also with it (quot. 
1809), implying endurance of something dis- 
agreeable. 

ijxi Addison Sped, No. rot P 7 An Audience would sit 
out an Evening to bear a Diamatical Performance. 2727 
Swift .4 r/ Poht. Lyiug Wks. 1755 III. 1. 118 [To] sit out 
pubhek prayei s with decency. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias vm. 
ix. f n, 1 cannot conceive how a clever fellow like you can 
sit it out with such loutish guests. 1837 Ticknor Life, 
Lett, yrnls. II. vi. 107, 1 .. sat out a pait of their family 
breakfast. x888 J. Johnston Cent. Conf. Missions I. 450 
This is the only meeting, except the first, which it has been 
my privilege to sit out. 

o. To lemain longer than (another) when pay- 
ing a visit. 

1845 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 344 He stayed till eleven, 
Craik sitting him out. *883 W. E. Norris Thirlby Hall 
xu, I thought l would sit the othei visitors out. 


Sit-, the verbal stem in combs., as + sit-horae, 
a riding-horse ; + sit-house, Sc. a residence. 

c 1652 / ’erney Mem. (1894) III. 193 He was not only for 
my coach, but lie paced as easy as any sitt-hurse. X743 
Maxwells Set. Trans. (Jam.*, The from of a sit-house, 
barn, hire, stable, with coin ami kitchen yards, 1754 hor- 
Jci ted Estates Papers (S H.S.) 133 Fur expenses ill building 
the Silt house ns agreed 011. 

Sital, oils, iorm of CTtoi.k. 

Sitar (si-tsu). Anglo-lmi. Also sitwrre. [Utdu 
JgMt sitar. J A form of guitar, projierly having 

three strings, used in India. 

284s St orqtihLi R lldbk. Brit. India (1854) a6 A trio of 
.sitais, or rude violins. 2839 J. Lano Want/. India 15a Two 
or three of the company, .played alternately on the .silane 
(native guitar or violin). 2879 E. Arnoid f.t. Asia vi. 144 
One that twitched A three-string sitar. 1898 Sir G. Rom. hi - 
son Chitral i. 7 A sitar-player will sing ot love. 

Si’taroh. rare- 0 , [ad. Gr, olTapx *}* <>r atr - 
apxos, f. aiTot corn, food.] (See quots.) 

2636 Blount Glossogr., Si/ark, he that hath the Office to 
pi ovule Corn, aiul Victuals sufficient, 2676 Coles, Si latch, 
a Pout veyor. 

Sitaris (si’t&ris). lint, [mod. I,. (I.alrelUe, 
ih’oa), f. Gr, olr&fnov, dim, of atros com, food.] 
A genus of beetles belonging to the family Melo- 
idm, the larva; of which aie parasitic in the nesls 
of certain bees; a member of this genus, esp. 
S. viuralis. 

1835 Partington's Brit. Cycl., Nat. Hist . L689M. Breton- 
neau of Tours. . having found that Sitaris is not vesicant. 2866 
Darwin Orig. Species xiv, (cd. 4) 510 The first larval form 
of a certain beetle, the Sitaris,,. it a minute active insect. 
x88x Cassell’s Nat. Hist, V. 337 The female Sitaris.. lays 
her eggs in a moss glued together. 

Bitch (silj). Now dial. Forms : 1 sio, 4, f> 
uyche, 5-7 siohe, 6 sucohe, 7 eioh, 9 seoh, 
seeoh. ; 6 sytohe, 7 syteh; 6-7 sitobe, 9 sitcb 
[OE. sic, giving normally ME. slch{e, siche in 
southern and midland dialects, corresponding to 
the northern Hike sbO ; cf. 1 >ttCH and 1 )IKR.J 
1 . -Hike sbP t. 

Chiefiy recorded in descriptions of boundaries. 

969 in Birch Cartul. Sit a , III. 535 Of Jbam meio west.. 

I >onne innan mine sice pounc midlangc sices )>»t cymft to 
>aan lior pytte. [tc 1x60 in Dugdaie Mon . Angl. (1825 ) V. 
584 In viis, ct aquis, in ttichis ct moris.) < 13x5 StiORi ham 
v. 1 77 Inc flom iordanes syrhe He was ycrystned. 2410 
Coventry Lett Ilk. la Et abliinc vsque Merdonsiche. Kt 
sic per tllam siche diuertendo vsque (etc.). 2323 Fitzhkiw. 
Sure, xo b, Some rynning waters be common, as lytcll broke*, 
and sytehes. Ibid . 50 Smale ryuers, brakes, sucches,. -and 
pyttes. 1381 Coventiy Lett Bk. (E. E. T. S.) 826 A litle 
waye into the sitche there, called Susley-bote, . .& vnder the 
btidge vp the sitche to Hyndwell. xfox in Ch. Slretton 
(1904) II. 105 Thence following the (ylde..and then up a 
syteh called Newe syteh. 2627 in Miss Jackson Shropsh, 
lPord-bk. s.v., Half a land in the Barley field near Stafford’s 
siche. 1684 Manley, Sichetum.., a Sich or small Current 
of Water that uses to be dry in the Summer. x8*6- in 
dialect glossaries (Chesh., Northnmpt., Shropsh., Shelf.). 
attrib. *601 in Ch. Sltetlan (1904) II. 296 Over Wittings- 
low Heath to Dunocke syteh heade. 
b. — Sike sbl i b. 

2888 Ardy Sheffield Gloss. 224 It is a gate at the bottom 
of a stick or lavine. 

2 . = Hike sbl 2. 

1842 W. Wood Hist. % A nitty, F.yam (1848) 114 A grave- 
stone.. found in a field which is now called Philip’s such. 
Sitch, dial, or illitemte 1. Such a. 

Sit-down, a. and sb. [The phrase sit down 
(see Sit v. 21) used attrib. and as sb.] 

A. adj. 1 . Of a meal : At which persons sit 
down ; somewhat substantial or formal. 

2836-7 Dickens Sk. Bos, Tales xi, Jemima thought we'd 
better have a regular sit-down supper, in the front parlour. 
1897 IPestm. Gas. 4 June 3/1 It seems that lhe Kitchen 
Committee., will have nothing to do with an organised sit- 
down banquet. 

2 . Of a fight: Determined, haul. 

* 8 S 3 Jehoms Aulobtogr. III. 18 It was a fair sit-down fight 
mid keen encounter. 

B. sb. 1 . An act of sitting down, esp. as an 
occasion of friendly or social intercourse. Also 
spec., a place wheie travellers habitually rest (see 
quot. 1898). 

1878 Mrs, Stowe Pogamtc P, xiii, xrx After tea there 
came the genial hour of the social sit-down in front of 
the andirons, 2898 Jrnl. Sth. Geogr, (U.S.) Oct. 315 At 
intervals of two miles [in Burma]. .are ‘sit-downs’, gener- 
ally a favorite tree selected because of its dense and wide 
spreading shade, beneath which all native travellers have 
their sit-down and smoke. 

2 . Sit-down-upons, trousers, breeches, colloq. 
(Cf. Sit- upon.) 

1840 J. T, Hewlrtt P. Prigzins viii, Some little damage 
from the splinters and ten ter nooks to my sit-down-upons* 
2844 — Parsons # Widows iv, [He] threatened to lower his 
sit-down-upons and apply the rod. 
t Site, sb.l Obs. Forms : 3-5 sit, 4 site, sijt, 
syt, sibt, 4-6 syte, 5 sitt, syte, cytte. [a. ON. 
*spt (cf. Norw. syt), variant (properly the original 
uom. sing.) of silt (Norw. sut) sorrow, distress. 
Cf. Site ».i] 

1 . Care or sorrow ; grief, trouble of any kind. 

. Common in northern ME. poetry during the 24th cent. ; 
xn the 16th cent* in Scottish use only, 

£1200 Ormin 483a AH flseshlb care & serrsbe & sit. Ibid 
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7967 Wipp serrjhe & sit, wipp_ bitter wop. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 14x0 Adam,.liued. .al his liue in site and care, a 1J52 
Minot Poems (ed. Hall) vii. 65 Inglis men with site pam 
soght, And hastily quit tham tnaire hire. <*1400-50 A lex- 
attder 182 Seses, seris, of Jour syte & sorujes 11a mare. 
c 1470 Gol. ijj Gaiu, 1202 He has me sauit fra syte throw his 
gentrice. 1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. n. xviii, Tuiching the 
pioces of my panefull site. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot . II. 
519 Se je be blyth and glaid, And slaik also of all 5our syte 
and sorrow. 1567 Satir. Poems Reform, iii. 157 Sa mot 
hir hart be fillit full of syte. 
b. With a and pi. 

13. . E, E. A Hit, P. B. 566 He schulde neuer for no syt 
smyte al at onez. 1357 Lay Folks Catcch. 88 The secund 
dedeli syn is batten enuy, That is a sorowe and a site of 
the welefare . . of our euen-cristen. c 1400 Anturs ofArth. 
xvii. (Thornton MS.), Telle me now sothely what may safe 
thi sytis. c 1475 Henryson Poems (S. T. S.) III. 107 False 
is this warld, ..Besoucht with syn and other sytis mo. 

2 . To make site , to lament, mourn, rare. 

1338 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 5 Sorow & site he made.. 
For his sonne & heyre pat so sone was dede. £1350 Leg. , 
Rood (1871) 63 , 1 sail mak site and sorows sere. 

Site (sait), sb? Forms: a. 4- site, 6-7 syte; 
5 sigt, 0 sight. 0 . 6-7 scyte, 6-9 scite(9 cite), 
[a. AF. site (1302-3 in Godef.), or ad. L. situs 
place, position, etc. The mod.F. site (for which 
Colgr. has sit) appears to be ad. It. silo).} 

+ 1 . The place or position occupied by some 
specified thing. Freq. implying original or fixed 
position. Obs. (common in the 17th cent.). 

a. c 1391 Chaucer Astrol. ii. § 17 Fro the Equinoxial may 
the declinacion..of any body celestial be rikned, after the 
site north or south. 1412-20 Lydg Chron. Troy 11. 3322 
pe clere sterris of lades so red Whiche han her si^t in pe 
Crabbis hed. 1581 G. Petiie tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conv. (1586) 

1. 22b, Mariners.. learne to knowe..the syte and place of 
rockes and shelues. 1605 Timme Quersit. itt. 184 The 
fourth dilTeience [in distillation] is by the site and placing 
of the vessel!. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 273 Of the 
providence and wisdome of God in the site and motion of 
the Sun. 1601 Ray Creation 1. (1704) 167 The Chamaelion 
imitates the Woodspite. .in the site of his Toes. 

A 1627 Drayton Agincourt , etc. 154 The Rocks Tumbling 
downe from their scytes. 1675 Alsop Anti-sozzo 353 A 
Body is. .the result of all the Integral parts put together in 
their due Scite and proper Order. 

f b. With a and pi. A place or position. Obs. 
a 1400 in Halliwell Kara Mathem. (1841) 63 pan drawe a 
lyne . . in anoper site, pat es to say, place of pe table. Ibid. 
69 Calle G pe mark in pe place of pe seconde site, pat es to 
say, stondynge. isgfi Lodge Divel Coninred D iij, Peculiar 
and determinate obieruances, (as certaine houres, a cei taine 
scite of stars). 1662 More Antid. Ath. 1. xi. § 6 There 
appearing to us but one Animadversion as but one site of 
things. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 165 Supposing all 
things toause from the diffeient Compositions of Magni- 
tudes, Figures, Sites, and Motions. 1716 Swift Progr. 
Beauty Wks. 1757 XII. n. 163 Thiee Colouis,..So graceful 
in their proper Place Remove them to a diff’rent scite. They 
foim a (rightful hideous Face. 

f c. Without article or other qualification : 
Place, position, situation. Obs. 

(а) <21400-50 Bk. Cnrtasye 4<5g in Babees Bk., I n syte 
[text syce] ichon from oper shalle be pe lenghthe of opei, 
pat men may se. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 874 Con- 
trariwise in the Plaines, iust by in site, they haue their 
summer from October to Aprill. 1657 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 
igo When words.. are in site or placing disjoyned. 

(б) 1620 T. Granger Div. Logike 67 Site, or situation, as 
it is the passion of a thing placed, belongeth hither. 1642 
H. More Song of Soul 11. 11. ii. 6 Site doth confine This 
point ; take site away, it's straight a spark divine. 1697 tr. 
Burgersdidns' Logic 1. ix. 29 Site is the older of the parts 
of the body amongst themselves. 

f d. Attitude, position, or posture (of the body, 
etc.)- Obs. 

1609 Andrewes Strut. (1841) II. 239 Christ's site, that He 
stood, when He wished it. 1660 Sharrock Vegetables 148 
That uprightness and straitness, which is the most useful 
site of most plams. 1691 Ray Creation n. (1692) 4 The 
conveniency of this Site of our Bodies 1728-46 Thomson 
Spring X022 The semblance of a lover, fix'd In melancholy 
site, with head declin'd. 

2 . The situation or position of a place, town, 
building, etc., esp. with reference to the surround- 
ing district or locality. Occas. without article. 

a. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. June 1 Lo Collin, here the 
place, whose pleasaunt syte From other shades hath weand 
my wandring mynde. 1600 Holland Livy xxvi. 582 Anni- 
ball. .rode to the gate Capena, for to view the site of the 
cittie. 1664 Buti.er Hud. rr i. 24 Some force whole Regions, 
in despight O’ Geography, to change their site. 1711 Pope 
Temple Fame 421 A Structure fair, Its Site uncertain, if in 
Earth or Air 1781 J. Moore View Soc. It (1790) I. i. 5 The 
sublime site of the Castle. 1838 Murray's Hdbk. N. Germ. 
286 Its Castle, . . imposing from its size, its strength, its site. 
1869 Martineau Ess. II. 70 The loss of health caused by 
the pestilential site of a dwelling. 

/3. 1567 Fenton Trag. Disc. 1. (1898) 1 . 18 The magnificall 
scites and scituations of greate men's houses. 1570-6 Lam- 
barde Ptramb. Kent (1826) 374 A man (but meanly exer- 
cised in their language) may. .readily understand the Scite, or 
soile, of their townes, by the onely sounde of the name. 1622 
Drayton Poly-olb. xxx. 236 Both in their pleasant Scites, 
most happily installd. 1665 Manley Grotius' Low C. Wars 
625 His Cannon shot were aimed with that skill from a little 
rising, whose scite they had tryedj that [etc.]. 1714 Steele’s 
Poet. Misc. 29a A House by Scite and Structure warm. 
1771 Smollett Humphry • Cl. (1815) 281 The castle is an 
instance of the sublime in scite and architecture. 1807 
Cumberland Mem. II. 150 In this valley, on the banks of 
the fertilizing Douro, would be the proper scite for the 
capital of Spain. 1809 Pinkney Trav. France 255 The 
town has nothing hut its scite to recommend it. 
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3 . The ground or area upon which a building, 
town, etc., has been built, or which is set apart 
for some purpose. Also, in mod. use, a plot, or 
number of plots, of land intended or suitable for 
building purposes. 

Plane of site in Foriif : see Plane sb? 1 h. 

a. 1461 Rolls ofParlt . V. 490/2 Londes. .such as been and 
make. the Syte or Sites of any such Abbey, Priory [etc.], 
1547 in Vi cary's Anat. (1888) App. in. i. 131 The Sightes 
..wheruppon the same ij churches Are nowe.. buyldyd. 
i6 49 Milton Observ. Peace Wks. 1851 IV. 542 The Sues 
and Precincts hereby intended, are declared to be the Body 

I of the Abby, one Garden and Orchard [etc.]. 1789 G. 

1 White Selbome i. 2 The gardens, .and smalt enclosures be- 
hind . .may perhaps have been the original site of the town. 
1796 H. Hunter tr. St. .Pierre's Stud. Hat. (1799) I. 228, 
• I have seen only countries frequented by Europeans,.. but 
| I shall ever recollect with pleasure two of those sites. 1838 
J. L. Stephens Trav. Greece L 57 Every mined village on 
the road stands on the site of an ancient city. 1863 Lyell 
Antiq. Man 18 In rude and unsettled times, these insular 
sites afforded safe retreats. 187a Cassell’s Techn. Educ. I. 
38 The costly nature of the work in making good the site, 
when the soil is not naturally suitable. 

attrib, 1803 Westut. Gaz. 20 Dec. 7/3 Defining the term 
‘site value as ‘the annual rent which at the time of valua- 
t jon might reasonably be obtained for the land . . as a cleared 
site, if let for building 

p. 153S Bet 27 Hen. VI/I, c. 27 Al the scites & circuites 
of all such religious houses. 1558 in Feuillerat Revels 
Q. Eltz. (1908) 48 Scyte, precinkte, and Compasse of the 
late dissolved Hospitall. a 1647 Haqington Sum. Worcs. 
(Worcs. Hist. Surv.) I. lit. 4gg Lower Wyhe with the scyte 
of the mannor. a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Cornwall (1662) 
202 He conferred on him and his heirs the rich demesne and 
scite of Middleton. 1718 Ozull tr. Tournefort's Voy. I. 
167 The Descendants.. are still in possession of the Scite of 
the Castle. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 130 note, Upon 
this scite the Baths and Long Room have .since been erected. 
1808 Parsons Trav. Asia ill 72 A steep road leads to the 
cite of the celebrated village, formerly called Daphne, 1835 
Palgrave Hist. Anglo-Saxons iv. 89 The entrenchments., 
just enable us to trace the scite of the loyal residence. 

b. transf. The seat of (an industry) ; the scene 
of (some condition, etc,). 

16351 G. Daniel Genius of this Isle 572 Looke now vpon 
my Sister Germanie; The Seat of Warre, the Scite of 
Miserie. 1809 Bawdwen Domesday Bk. 98 There is the 
site, of a fishery there. 187a Yeats GrenothComm. 151 In 
the ninth century Lake Malar was the site of so prosperous 
a trade. 

4 . techn. A framework of timber forming the 
foundation or basis of a piece of scaffolding. 

1901 Black Scaffolding 27 At a suitable distance from the 
intended wall a ‘site ' i-. first planted... This consists of a 
baulk of squared timbers, fiequently about 4 in. square. 
i Site, v . 1 Obs.~ l [a. ON. syta (Icel. syta, 
Norw. syta), f. silt souow : see Site j£.l] intr. 
To grieve. 

a 1300 Cursor M. ri 67s Bot i site foi an o per thing, pat 
we o water has nu wanting. 

Site (sait), v? [f. Site sb. 2, or back-forma- 
tion from Sited ppl. a.} 

1 . traits. To locate, to place. 

Lately reintroduced in military use : cf. Siting vbl. sb. 
1598 Grenewey Tacitus, Ann, xii, xii. (1622) 174 For the 
Greeks sited Byzance in the vtmost part of Europe, in a 
very narrow straight, which diuideth Europe fiom Asia. 
1611 Speed Hist. Gt Brit. vii. ii. § 3. 197 And Amianus 
Maicellimis sitetii the Sacte..to inhabit ouer-grown places 
. .at the foote of the mountaines Ascanimia and Comedus. 

2 . intr. To be situated or placed ; to lie. 

1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. 6- Comrnw. 460 The lower 
Aithiope, siteth most Southerly of any part of Africke. 
Site, obs. form of Cite v. 
t Sited (sorted), ppl. a. Obs. Also 7 soited. 
[f. Site sb? or L. sii-us placed, situated.] 

1 . Of buildings, countries, etc. : Having a (cei- 
tain) site or situation; situated. Usually const, 
with preps, or ndvs. (Common c 1600-1650.) 

a. 1455 Rolls ofParlt. V. 305/2 A mansion for the Dean 
there, sited betwene (he Toure called the Clokbous, and the 
wall of our seid Palice. 1585 W. Whitaker A nsw.Rainolds 
263 The garden wherein Adam for a time remained, was 
sited in the east. 1598 Grenewey Tacitus, Ann. xm. xii. 
(162a) 198 A Riuer. sited in the confines of both their Coun- 
tries. 1619 in Foster Eng. Factories India (1906) I. 72 
A little bowse.. sited in midst of a small wood. 1633 P 
Fletcher Purple I si. 1. xxxviii, This fair Isle, sited so 
nearely neare 

p. 1610 Holland Camden’s Brit. 122 Ireland, an Isle 
most fruitful, and fitly scited to endamage Spain. *655 
Fuller Ch. Hist. iv. 179 Aix.., scited in the furthermost 
parts of Provence, a 1661 — Worthies 11. London (1662) 
218 The City of Leyden is scited in the very bottom of the 
Low-Countries. 

b. Turned, or facing, in respect of site. rare. 
1665 J Wfbb Stone-Hong (1725) 102 Their Temples were 
. sited indifferently towards ati Parts of the World. 

2 . Of things, persons, etc. : Having a particular 
place - or position ; placed, seated. 

1609 Holland A mm. Marcell. i xx. iii. 145 When she [the 
moonl is sited just against and directly by line opposite, she 
will shine out at the full. 1624 Gataker Wife in Deed 10 
A wart, or a wen,.. sited and seated in some conspicuous 
part. 1624 — Trausubst. 98 What should he speake to 
him as sited elsewhere, when hee hath him corporally there 
present? 1660 R, Coke Justice Vind. 9 Aristotle.. makes 
virtue and vice to he sited in the power of man. 
t Si'teful, a. Obs. rare. Also 5 sitfull. [f. 
Site ri. 1 + -ful.] Sorrowful, mournful, doleful. 
<11300 Cursor M. 21513 And spak he wit a siteful care. 


c 1470 Henry Wallace 11. 219 Compleyne for him in to that 
sitfull sell is. 1501 Douglas Pal. Hon . 11. xxx, Rander 
louingis.. Till Venus, and vnder her guerdoun..Rest at all 
eis, hut sair or sitefull schouris. 

Hence f Si'tefully a civ, Ods.~ l 
c 1470 Henry Wallace vit. 1243 To Dunbar the twa chyf- 
tanys couth pass, Full sitfully, for thar gret contrar cas. 

Sitellyng, f. of atoling Citole v. Obs. Siter, 
obs. f. Sitteb. Site syn, obs. f. Citizen. 
Si't-fast, sitfast, sb. and a. Also 7 sitt-. 
[f. Sit v. + Fast adv.] 

A. sb. 1 . farriery. A hard excrescence, in- 
duration, or tumour, tending to ulceration, pro- 
duced on the back of a horse by the uneven 
pressure or chafing of the saddle. 

i6ri Cotgr., Mat decome , the sitt-fast; a hoinie swelling 
on the backe of a horse. 1639 T. de Grey Expert Farrier 
317 An hard knob, .formerly a saddle-gald .is converted 
into a sit-fast. 1708 Land. Gaz. No. 4493/3 A white Geld- 
ing full aged,, a Sit-fast lately taken out about the middle 
of the Saddle-place. 1753 Bartlet Genii. Farnesy (1754) 
285 A sit-fast proceeds generally fiom a warble. 1831 
Youatt Horse 169 Warbles . . will frequently disappear with- 
out medicaltreatment, but they will, at other times, degen- 
erate into sitfasts. 1887 Sat. Rev. 19 Nov. 707/2 Whether 
a warbly hack or even a sitfast would he such unsoundness 
as to constitute breach of warranty. 
fig, 1661 Hickeringill it Arguments • .sufficiently 

confirm’d by every Marriner, to take of [=off] the greatest 
sit-fast of incredulity, a 1732 Boston Crook in Lot (1805) 
53 He can raise the oldest sit-fast, concerning which thete 
remains no hope with us. 
b. dial. (See qnots.) 

1828 Carr Craven Gloss , Sitfast, a false healing of a 
wound, wheieby is made a hard scab or exciescence. 1888 
Abdy Sheffield Gloss, s. v., He’s got a sit-fast in his arm. 
1893 Heslop FTorthnmbld. Gloss., Sitfast, a hard substance 
which sometimes forms in a wound and prevents it fiom 
healing. 

2 . Sc. a. The plants rest-harrow anti creeping 
crowfoot. 

1765 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 114 Of this sort are 
some species of the thistle, and what the ploughmen call 
sit-fasts. 1808 Jamieson, Sitfasts, restharrow. 1825 — 
Suppl., Sitfast, Creeping Crowfoot, Ranunculus Repens. 

D. A11 earth-fast stone. (Cf. B. 1 a.) 

1813 R. Kerr Agric. Berwick i. 35 Some [stones] are even 
of many hundred weights, and are called sit-fasts. Ibid. 380. 

3 . dial. (See quot.) 

1828 Carr Ciaven Gloss., Sitfast, a sottish peison, one 
who sits long ot is fast bound to his cups. 

B. attrib. ot as adj. 1 . a. Sc. Of stones: 
Firmly fixed or embedded in the ground (cf. A. 2 b). 

1801 Farmer's Mag. Nov. 377 Land that is incumbered 
with sitfast stones, or with the loots of trees and bushes. 
1880 W. Marshall Hist. Scenes Perthshire (1881) 312 The 
land contains numbers of sitfast stones. 

b. Remaining stationary ; unmoving. 

1857 Emerson Poems 70 To find the sitfast acres where 
you left them. 

2 . Marked or characterized by sitting firmly; 
fixed, firm. 

1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. r. iv. 165 Which the culti- 
vators of the soil have not yet been able to dig up from its 
sitfast hold. *837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. 11. vi. For now no 
man. .but will trot A I'Anglaise , rising in the stiuups; 
scotnful of the old sitfast method. 

Sith, adv., prep., and conj. Now dial, or arch . 
Forms: a. 1 sitJBa, 2-3 sitJSe, 3-5 sippe, 4 
flitthe, 5 sythpe ; 4-5 sipe, 4-7 sithe, 4 syfle, 
5 -6 ay the ; 4 sip, 4- sith. (6 sigh.), 5 syghth. 
(syght), 5-6 syth. j 9 . 1 soOTa, solSa, 3 soppe ; 2 
seodSe, 3 seoSBe, seoppe ; 2-5 seppe (4 zeppe), 
4 setthe, 4-6 sethe (9 dial, zeeth), 5 sep, 5-7 
seth. 7. 2 sydSe, syWe, 3-5 suppe, 5 suthpe, 
4 sutpe, sufcthe, 5 sutth., sup. [Reduced form 
of OE. siSSan, etc., Sithen.] 

A. adv. 

+ 1 . Then, thereupon ; afterwards, subsequently. 
<x. a tooa Liiidisf. Gasp, John, Posts cr., [John] in foresaga 
sitSSa . . xisprunt word mi 5 oy god gisalde. c 1 150 Ags. Gosp. 
(Royal MS.) John xix. 12 And siode sohte pilatus _hwu he 
bine for-lete. c 1275 Lay. 3060 pus seide |>at maide Gor- 
doille, and sippe sat stille. a 1300 Havelok 1814 pe rith eye 
. .made he fleye, And si]>e clapte him on J>e crane, c 1440 
Pattad. on Husb, iv. 215 The pith Pike out,..ek do in sith 
Donge & cucumber seed, c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn v. 
22 He stode styl,. .and syth deinaunded hym of the causes 
of his .. sorowe, c 1500 Robin Hood iv* 218 To bydde a man 
to dyner And syth hym bete & bynde. 151* Helyas in 
Thoms Prose Rom. (1828) III. 18 Matrabrune murmmed 
alway..'bi wicked detraccion, which she put sith in effect. 

B. c 950 Lindisf. Gosf. John xi. 7 So 33 a vet Sona setter 
Sas [he] cuoeS to his Segnum. e «7S Samb. Horn. 49 pec 
..he hine icnawe and seodfte hine for-bojte. c 1205 Lay. 
29537 pa iwende seint Austin.. suo and noro, and seoooe 
burh ut Englelond. C1275 Passion our Lord 149 mO.E. 
Misc. 41 Vre louerd myd heom iwende. . . Seppe be to heom 
seyde [etc.], c 1350 Will. Paleme 2997 Whan pet samen 
hade souped & se^h® whasche after. <1 14S 0 Hut, de la Tour 
(z868) 13 So she shroue her and was sethe of holy lyff. _ 
y. c 1275 Lay. 28736 Subpe he nam |>ane way c 1380 Sir 
Ferunw. 1855 pow scholdest hem seide a^eyn ; And suppe 
to him amendes make. *393 Langl. P. PI. C. xii. 171 In a 
myrour . hue made me to loke, And sutthe seide to me [etc ]. 
c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 1x3 Boille hem in water, & suththe 
roste hem on a gridel. 

’j , b. Next in succession, order, or place. Obs. 
c 1275 Passion our Lord 47 in O, E. Misc. 38 Alle men he 
tauhte to holde treowe luue, Eiest to god almyhti,. .Seppe 
to luuye his euenyng. c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 63 
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Saturuus is pe h'^este planete, sibTubiter, and s«b Mars. 
c *385 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol, 228 (Fairf.), First sat the god 
of love, and syth his quene. 

*j* 2. Continuously or ever from or since that 
time (cf. Since ctdv. 2, and Sitbdn adv. 2 ). Freq. 
with ever or alway. Obs. 

cxaog Lay. 23511 pat heo..[were] aiuer seoSae laSen in 
auer seiche londe. c 13S0 Will. Pat sine go a For so hard 
hacches haue hold me seppe, pat i not in pe woi Id what is me 
to rede. 1390 Gower Conj. I 31 For alway siththe more and 
more The world empeireth every day. a 1547 Suniirv /Ent'id 
11. iso Ulysses ever sithe With new found crimes began me 
to afTray. 1621 N. Riding Rec, (1894) 183 And ever seth 
the woddes hath beyne kept as they ought to be. 

+ 3. At some or any time(s) since; == Since adv. 3 . 
c 1300 Harrowing Hell 49 Ich haue seppe poled.. hot, 
cold, honger ant purst. 1377 Lange. P. PI. B. v. 441 The 
kvndenesse pat myne euene-cristene kidde me fernyere, 
Sixty sythes 1 sleuthe haue forjete it sitli. 01400 Beryn 
3287, I also Have enquerid sith. .to knovven of his ende. 
a *S33 Ld. Burners Golden Bk. M.Attrel. (1 S 4 6 ) B ij, By- 
cause they el red, wee haue founde sithe the waie. 1549 
Latimer 7 Serin, btf, Edw. VI (Arb.) 120 marg., The 
byshoppes be stirred theym so then, that some of tlieim 
were neuer so diligeut sythe. 

f 4. Ago ; before now ; = Since adv, 4 . Sith 
ago , long ago ; long since. Ohs. 

c *350 Will. Pale? ne 1647 Elies had i deide for duel many 
dai seppe. 1390 Gower ConJ. 1 . X04 And [it] fell bot 
siththe awhile,. .Thatmy Stepmoder..Forschop me. 1430- 
40 Lydg. Bockas in. xxvi. (Bodl. MS.), The deth contagi- 
ousli conspired Of Artaxerses sithe go ful yore, a 1450 Knt. 
de la Tour 62 As y herde an holy hiati preclie, and not 
longe sythe. 1543 Raynold Byrtii Mankynde Prcl, C viij, 

It hath ben long sith tought to speke dutche,. .Spanish, and 
dyueis other langnges. 

B. prep . 

f 1. Continuously or ever from (a specified time, 
etc.) till now ; -SiWR prep. 1. Ohs. 

ft. y. <1x323 tr. Slat. IVesh/t. 1 c. 38 (MS, Rawl. B. 520) 

If. 7b, That the wiit[s]..babben the lermesuppe pe furste 
passage of pe King Henri in to Gascoine. 1362 Langi.. 

P. PI. A. Prol. 81 P.iriseli pres tes playnep . . pat heoi e Parisch 
hap ben pore seppe be Pestilence tyme. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) V 1 . 16 1 To pat tyme pe archebisshoppis wei e 
of Rome, and seppe pat tyme pe archebisshoppcs were of 
Engelond. 144a Rolls of Parlt. V. 56/1 Seth which tyme 
..the seide Statute hath nat at all tymes be puLLe in due 
execution. 1462 Past on Lett, 11 . 90, 1 have ben sosekelew 
sethe Crystmasse. 

a. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xx. 186 Sith whanne was pe way 
ouer mennes hedes? 11400 Maundev. (1839) vi. 68 Thei 
seye that it hathe ben there sithe the beginnynge of the 
World. 1460 Pas ton Lett. I. 536 In dayly expenens sitlia 1 
bifore the Parlement of Bury a 1348 Hall Chron., Edw. 
IV, 59 His Feuer teician, of the whiche he had languished 
sore, sithe his voyage loyall into Fraunce. 

1*2. During the period, at some or any lime(s), 
since (a specified time) ; = Since prep. 2. Obs. 

c 1273 Lay. 4154 Soch nas neuere.. suppe pe ilke time pat 
Brutus com her lipe. c 1394 P. PI. Crede 158 Swich a bild 
hold., Say i nou-jt in certeine sippe a longe tyme. 1426 
Lydg. De Guil, Pilgr. 21803 A place Wych, syth tyme that 
I was horn, 1 hadde neuere seyn toforn. 1403 Act ix lien. 
VI/, c. 37 § 2 Your lettres patentes made sith the same iiijik 
daie. 1335 Starkey Let. in England p. xiii, Syth our 
fyrst acquyntance. .many letturys ther hath byn at sundry 
tymya betwyx vs ivryten. 1393 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, n. i. xofi, 

1 come to tell you things sith then befalne. 

+b. Sith late, recently. Obs. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour d vj b, How sytli late a liooly 
man dyd preche therof. (484 — Fables of AEsop y. v, Of 
thy thowsand wyles that syth late thow coudest doo, lete 
me now see . .one of them. 

C. conj. 

+ 1. From, subsequent to, or since the time that. 
Also rarely with that. Obs. 

*; e 91 ° Littdesf. Gosj>. Luke vii. 43 Bios uutedlice of Son 
"otl siooa in ic foerde ne blann cossetunges foeta mine. 
Prayer our Lady 30 in 0. E. Misc. 193 Ich habbe 
1 sunset, .mid alle mine lime si 35 e ich sunehi cu 3 e. X377 
Langl. P. PI. B. Piol. 64 For sith charite liap be chapman 
. .Many ferlis ban fallen, c 1400 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) 1. 
u. (1859) 3 So hast thou done alwey syth thou began. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. no b/a It is longe sith that I knewe 
that thou dwelledest in this region, 01330 Ld, Berners 
Arth. Lyt. Bryt, 360 , 1 saive not you syth I was in your 
bedde. 1581 Rich Farew.MiUt, Prof. Cciv, It is long 
agoe sithe 1 haue bathe forgiuen and forgotten these causes. 

0 - cgsp Ltndisf. Gosp. Luke xiii. 7 J>ero brio sint of Son 
vel sooaa ic cuom. c 1x60 Haiton Gosp, Luke vii, 45 SeSSe 
mn tan eode. c xa« Serving Christ 52 in 0. if. Misc, ga 
Seynt iohan is pe heste pat euer wes lwrouht Seoppe god 
makede Middelerd. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 117 
Seppe pat pe see was first i-ordeyned, .hit chaungep neuere 
his place. 1490 Plimpton Corr. (Camden) xoo, 1 had no 
word seth I parted from Plompton. 
y. c 1160 Hatton Gosp. Mark i. 14 SydSe [v.r. sy 5 Se] 
iohan lies xeseald wses com sehselend on galileam. exago 
Moral Ode 59 in E. E. P. (1862) 26 Eal pat euie ilc man 
haued i-do sutpe he com to manne. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
4778 Among pe brutons. .was euere custendom Suppe it 
verst . hider com. 

+ b. During which ; that. Obs ,— 1 
. 1**533 Ld. Berners Gold, Bk. M. Anrel. (1346) T viij, It 
is nowe three scoie and two yeres sith the earth hath sus- 
teigned and fedde the earth of my bodie. 

2. Seeing that ; = Since conj. 4 . Now arch. 
or poet. 

Very common from c 1520 to 0x670, being freq. used to 
express cause, while since was restricted to time. After 1 700 
app. obsolete, but revived by early 19th cent, writers. 

. “• £ *3?o WycufS*;. Wks. III. 339 Sip pel alle been deed 
in b°di, Cristis wordis may be taken of hem. c 1386 Chaucer 
Knt. s '1 . 874 For sith the day is come pat 1 shal dye, I make 


pleynly my confession, c 1400 Beryn 759 Sith yee be in 
company of honest men & good, Worchith somwhat aftir. 
a 1430 Le Morlc Arth. 1744 But sythe it is so, . .What weie 
now thy beste consayle ? 1323 FuziiEim. Hush. § 157 Nowe 
sythe helle is derer than heuen, 1 aduyse the specyally 
to bye lieuen. 1392 Timme Ten Eng. Lepers Civ b, It was 
a shame the sonne xhouldu have a beaid, sith the father had 
none. 1640 Fuller Joseph's Coat (1867) 2\i And jet why 
so? sith since 1 call to mind, Than the Clementes none were 
mote unkind, Than Innocents more nocent none l ( find. 
x68o H. Mure Apocal. Apoc. 185 The usual Tradiok in the 
Chinch of Rome.. now ceaseth, sith she heiself ceascth. 
1x757 Lloyd Proer. Envy Poenis (1762) 206 Ah me ! unhappy 
state of moi tnl wight, Kith Envy’s suie attendant upon fame ] 
1814 Cary Dante , Inf. 11. 22 It seems,, well deseiv'd: Sith 
he of Rome. .In heaven's empyreal height was chosen siie. 
a 1850 Rossetti Dante <$• Circle 1. (1874) 38 Weep, Lovcis, 
■sith Love's very self doth weep, And sith the cause fur 
weeping is so great. 187a Blackii: Lays of Ifighi. 43 Sith 
1 am the man I am. , 

fi. y, X340 Aye/lb. 47 Hue is hit uoiil dede reppe hit js kuntle- 
1 ich x a *375 Minor Poenis I ‘ernon MS, 500/374 Seppe hit 
is vnknowe to vs, We si.hul pieyo for alle Fidelihus, 1393 
Langi. I'. PI. C. xx. 31 What neodepliit panne a nrwelaive 
to biynge, Sutthe pe furste suftisede. c 1450 Met tin x, 143 
Seth it is so, we shall delyuer yow the rynge. 2302 Atkvn* 
son tr. De Imitations 111. xxxi. (1893) 221 Seth.. wot ldlye 
thy nges.. doth nat helpe mannes scale, 

+ b. So sith that. Obs. 

2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 223 pat is no hotly, seppe 


Caxton Sonnes of Aytnon vi. 140 Sith that he is not deed, it 
otighte to .sufTyse you. 1350 Mirr. Mag. (1563) X ij, Ami in 
lier wealth, sith that such 1 naungc is wiought, Iiu(>e not to 
match. *590 Spi'nscu /<*. Q. 1. v. 43 Sitli that lienuens king 
Fiom hope of heauen bath thee excluded (plight, Why 
fcarest thou? 1651 H. Mokr Second Lash m An thus, T?i,, 
etc. (1656) 228 Sith that the Extent of heaven is not acknow- 
ledged any higher then the clouds. _ 1678 ( 5 ai i: C?l. Gent. 
iv. 111. 2 A. . ! 1 ■!••-.! Mw. ili 1.. . t Niiuite.. 
has. .been 1 ‘.--r : spa ■ 1 .* 1 p ntj 1 . 1 < lMlie. 
Sith, obs. form oi Hcvthk sb,, Sniiit sb.l 
t Sithe, f^. 1 Obs. Forma: 1—3 siS, 2 syK, 4 aid ; 

1 sij», syp, 4 sih.]j ; 4-6 aith (4 sitht, aiht), 4-6 
syth, 6 Sc. ayith ; (1) 2-3 sfSo, (1) 2-4 sijjo 
(4 zijie), 3-4 sypo, 4-6 sithe, sythe (4 syde) ; 
also pi. 5-6 Sc, sis(e), sys(o), syis. [Common 
Teut. : OE. sip , sid sir. mase. , = OFris. *si/h (in 
dal. pi. sethen ), OS. sfit, sith; these represent 
original *sinj>, the n of which is preserved in Goth. 
sinps, OIIG. sind (MUG. sinti-, sinl), ON. and 
Icel. sum and sinni (neut,), related to the vb. 
*sin)an (ON. sintia) to go, the causative of which 
is represented in English by Sbnu v.\ 

I. X. A going, journey, path, way. 

This sense is very common in OE. poetry. 

Beowulf 1278 His modor .. ^egan woldo sorhfulnc xio. 
071 BUckl. Horn. 173 Hu myccle scipbrocu he sebad on 
pairn sipe. c xooo Sax. Letehd , 1 . 360 ljutau fyihtu pu (lone 
si 3 gefremest, ac se wulf sorjjaS ymbe his si 3 . a xxaa O. E. 
Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 959, His sawle to Rescyldnesse on 
langsunmn sySe. c 1460 TaumcUy Myst. xxviii. 85 The holy 
gost before vs glad Full softly on his sithe. 

2 . Fortune on a journey ; also generally, fortune, 
hap, luck. 

lieovmlf 1986 Ui^elac ongan. .fiicgean hwylce Smgcata 
si 3 as wan 011. c 1000 /Elsric Horn. II. 64 lfu lange wilt 
Su bewepan Saules si 8, ponne ic bine awearp, pad he ieng 
ofer Israhela Seode ne rixi^e ? cxioo O. E. Chron. [MS. L>) 
an. 1057, pat wms hreowhc si?S & hearmlic eallre pissere 
peode, past lie swa luafte his lif ge-endade. c 1x73 Lamb. 
Horn. 79 He hefde purst and hunger and chele and alie 
wreclie sipe. «xaas St. Juliana 47 Nat i liwet vn.seli si8 
makede me her to sechen. c X250 Gen. 4- Ex. 2546 Egipte 
folc adden niS For ebris adden sell siS. 
b. Mishap, misfortune, trouble. 
c 1205 Lay. 25846-7 [Heo] weop for hire wei-si 3 , wanede 
hire siSes pset heo wees on Hues. CX250 Gen. 4 Ex, 274 
Wid Sat pride him wex a ny 3 , Bat iwel weldeS al his si0. 
13. . St. Gregory (Vernon MS.) 425 Schoms hit is. .longe to 
lmen in serwe and silip. 13. . Cursor M, 9456 (Gott.), In 
soru and sithe to him and his. Ibid, 104x7 Speke we nou 
. .Of hir sythe and of hir care. 

3 . One’s pilgrimage on earth; life-time; the course 
of one’s life. 

CX175 Lamb, Horn. 55 He haueS to us muchel ni 3 alle 
pa Ueies of ure siS. c 1290 in Horstm, Aliengl, Leg. (1881) 
217 Hy tolden tales Of hoeie auentures fales And of here 
liwes sipe. a 1300 Cursor M. 1400 Adam was for pis ripand 
With, Sua clad was he neuer his sith. Ibid. 27021 j>ou has 
soght in all pe sith Werldes welth to lijf in pese. 

II. Time, occasion. 

This is the only sense in which the word is lecoided in 
Goth, and OFris. ; it is aKo found in OS., and is prominent 
in ON. (also MSw. and MDa.). For the sense-development 
cf. Gang sb. 1 6, Go sb. 4, and the similar use of LG. and 
Du, reis, Sw. resit. 

4 . "With cardinal numbers (or equivalent term) 

denoting frequency of occurrence, etc. 5 

In OE. the case is either the instrumental, orthe accusative 
governed bya prep. Theinstr.pl. sChim became M E. slDeu. 
and finally assumed the same form as the sing. In place 
of a numeral, an adj . or adv. might be used, as in ef/.sit/i(es) 
Est adv. 4, fcle-siihef) Fiile a. 1 4, and Oi-t-sithe(s). With 
the Sc. forms (6) cf. mod. NFris. -sis, as in twasis twice. 
vianningsis many times. * 

a. Beowulf 15^9 Oftor micle Sonne on mime sv3. c8»e 
Vesp. Psalterlxi, xa /Eue si 3 a spreocende wes God. c xsoo 
Ormin 1025 pe bisscopp sellf..pa;r shollde cumenn o be aer 
A™ #e. exago Gen, ^ Ex. 3093 Bi-sek Jet god, 81s one 
sioe. Bat he vs of Sis pme fube. *1400 Minor Poems 
fr. Vernon MS. xxxvi. 273, L.swouhnede mony a sipe 


>595 SnrwsrR Col. Clout ?.) The woods were heard to waile 
full many a sythe. ... 

fi. c8*s Vesp. Psalter csviii. xG 4 Keofeil Mfluni in dexe 
lof icsexde 3 e. c 950 Lindhf, (Imp. Luke xvii. seofo 
si 3 a ResynngiRa in 3 t*c & ->eof,i sifta [Rush ?<•, MtVuiu] on 
these gecericd bit), t 1000 /Kli ru: Josh. vi. 15 II15 fvidon 
seolou siiVm embe pabuiuti. . 1205 Lav. nb8 Nijcit si.Vn 
he bi-eode pat weoful. a 1225 Amr. R. 38 Auesalso vr lif 
siiVn. a 1300 llaivlah .‘iRij po was liaueluk swipe Wipe, 
And pankede (!od ltd fclc sipe. 1 1330 R. Ukt'XNi Cl non. 
II ’ate (Rolls) 1,177 Nyue sype he ^ede about*-, & kiste 
i>e autei. 1412-20 f.vni. Chton. / roy 11. 3.* yi Sclie scyil* 

1 alias 1 mote pan an humlrid sjilu- t 1430 Mi? our .Sn/mi- 
tion (Roxb.) 48 He weslie hjm .in llvmme Jmd.in seven 
sithe. 1301 Doogi as Pal. Hon t. an vii, s*'iUlaml Venus 
thank is ane thousnntl syith. 1390 Sri nsfr F. Q. su. x. 33 
'i lie foolish man. .humbly thanked him a thousand sith. 
y. r 1000 Ags. (lop. Matt, xiiii. ai Mot ic him busy fan 

00 seolon sipas? t »ooo Sat. I eethd. 1 . 152 pair ylcan 
gate ineolc..im pry sipas diiure, 1 rajo (leu. l- a. 1731 
Ten sides 3 us binnen ,vi. 3ei, Shiltede jacub hitduue.se 
her. a 1300 llavelok 2162 lli e fel lie kistenan bundled 
sypes. 1387 ’J’ri visa Higdon (Rolls) I. 123 pat welle 
chaungep hewc and colois Inuie sites a 3* te. 1447 Boki n* 
ham Seyniys (Roxb.) 178 Ksety tlay ..Scvene syihjs into 

1 lie eyr. .she up lyfteil was. c 1456 i'jtniK Bk. of Faith 
(1909)232 Vetrilt thus it fallilh in unnoutnbrable sithis in 
YuglomI a 7513 Fa 11 van ( hum. v. (181 1) 120 He went ,v. 
sythesto Rome and i.inw uq.iyue, 1598 Hall Sat. 11. vi. 
79 He.. Wishes f*u home a thoir-iud sillies a day. 

6. 1373 Uakiioi'r /blue xv. 39 1 That gel t him vii tor limit* 
feill sis. t 1425 WiNnii'N ( >on. pi. ii 10 \ He pat day w as 
st.ul stiaytly . . And fyve sjis [run syse] was at gn-t mys. 
iheyf. xeo 8 lHiNUAit Gold. Targe lot Dame Fima.. thay 
thank n thousand sj se, 1367 Glide 4* God/ie Bull. (S. T. S.) 
132 Ane thousand syse than sail I jnyse Thy lialynus. 

b. Ou (or ill) oue sithe , at one* mid the same time. 
r 888 K. Ait.i'Kti) Booth, xvi. 84 Ncron. hut letsumum 

«.yi 1 e forbierimn ;eallu RomebuiR on mine sid. c xooo .s« 1. 
Lett lid. 11 . 208 Nefoilait pu pics lilodes to fiki on a-nue 
sip. 1 1470 Got. 4 Gate. 382 Syne thay. .salust the sou* tanc 
tone, in nne sitli. 

c. Used to express the multiplication of num- 
bers, csp. (so many) times ten or twenty. 

t‘f. Da. tred-sinds tyre ',\\(y t fir-sbutsdje, e eighty. 

C950 Lindhf Gosp. Matt, xviii. 22 Ne tuoefto ie fte wi*V 
sttulo sifta all wid hundtoofuiitig siSa seofo tifta. 971 
Blickl. Horn. 70 Khtatyne sypum timid tuonti^ pu-emla 
hi. . wid feo scnhlou. <1x055 Byihiferth's Handboi in Anglia 
VIII. 302 l'Yower siftem seofuti gear p.it l>eo 5 eahtn K 
twentis. <* 1122 (>. IC. Chum. (Laud MS.) an. 1070, Da tom 
Turuld abbot Si adite sijm tweitti Frcnusic men mid him. 
CX205 Lav. 7103 Sixtcnc side tuunti seiiHin tuliten fiom 
hauene. a xaae Leg. Kath. 1287 Alle italilc bi tale, fif aide 
tene. <1x300 Cursor AI. 11345 Anno,. .pat liucd lmd four- 
sith tuenti yeier In viduid. xa.. Coer de L. 20*36, I will 
have three sythe double or his [treasure]. X340 Ayenb. 2 34 

f ’e tale of rixti. , . pet is of rixripe ten. X387 Trevisa Higdon 
Rolls) I. 45 pe touudenesse of be worlde aboutc is pic 
hundred sipes and (iftene si pcs an hundred powsand pails, 
d. Used to express comparison. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 147 Heo htcfdc seofon sipum lieoihtran 
saule ponne snaw. <1x225 Leg. Kath. 1665 Batmen si, Vs 
brihtre pen beo pe sunne. a 1300 Cursor HI. 702 pe sun was 
pat time..Seuen sith brighter pen pe dai. 1362 Lama, 
P. PI. A. Prol. 109 Al pis 1 sau} slepynge ft seue sipes 
mote. t C1430 Lydg. Minor Poems (L'ercy Soc.) Css An hun- 
dred sithes better than they deserue, 1480 Caxton Myrr. 
11. xxxi. 126 His cercle is gretter..than the tcide oi the 
mqne.., xii sithes so moche. 1515 Barclay Egloges 1.(1570) 
A iij, His Church is twenty sitn more gay Then all the 
Churches betwene the same and Kent. 

5 . With ordinal numbers, and indefinite or de- 
monstrative pronouns. 

In some cases denoting a space of time (cf. 3) ; a trace of 
this appears to survive in Shetland dial, in such expulsions 
as the night side, the season side. 

<*830 Lorica P?ayer 5 in O. E. Texts 774 Do Sonne 
fioroan side pin hleor origa to iorSan. 971 Blickl. Horn, 27 
pact deofol hme pa xenam priddan sipe. a X122 0. Ii. Chron. 
(Laud MS.) an. xixo, He. .to Pentecosten forman sipe hi*i 
hired on. . Wmdlesoran heold. am* Juliana 64 Us leowci) 
pat siq pat we so longe habbe?) ileuet pme reades. e 7250 Ou t 
f Night, 325 Ich. singe.. pepridde sype a middclnyhte. <1x300 
Cursor M. 6421 If he pam slaked aid siih, Sir amalecli wan 
als suith. Ibid. 13094 Hu lang sipe Sal he him hide t 1382 
Wyclif Exod. x. 17 Also this sithe prey ye the Lord [etc.]. 
<* 1400-30 A lexamier 4204 pan was he sary in pat sithe & sadly 
he pleyned. 2421 in Ellis Grig. Lett. Ser. 11. 1 . 85 For in 
this sith tn the bnilliage of Caux..ther ys no steryng of 
none evyl doers. 1590 Greene Mourn. Gann. (1616) 14 1 It- 
spends the yeare as blyth, As doth the King at euery t> * 1 «- or 
syth. 1630 Thicker of Turney 41 This smith was. .Jocund 
and gleesome at every sith. 

6. By sithes, at various times, rare. 


sypez has wont per-mne. a 1400 Hvlion Scala Perf 1. 
xxxvi. (W. de W. 7494), Vnto some men and wymmeii be 
U all theyr lyfe tyme liysj dies whan he vysytvth hem. 

Sithe, sbf Now only dial. Also 7 sith, 9 
sigtb. [var. of S1011 sb,, after Sithk v. 2 ] A sigh. 

1609 Armin Maids of More-Clacke E iv, Be smilefull, 
and expresse no griefe 111 sithes. 1633 Cowley Pyramus 4 
lhisbe ni With many a Sith, many a speaking Teare. 1834 
Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss. 1890 Glouc. Gloss, 11.1 
Sigth, a sigh. 

Hence f Si’thefnl a., sighful, sad. Obs. 

1610 R. Niccols Rolt. Dk. Normandy ixxxix. in Mirr. 
Mag. 65(3 As bird in cage, .sadly sits and sings,. .Till breath 
be spent in mauy a sithfull song. 

Sithe, _ sb:b Sc. and dial. Also 6 , 9 syth, 9 
'prob. a var. of Sieve sb. Cf. next anil 
A sieve ; a milk-strainer, 
oi fynny *? in Bannatyne MS. (Hunter. 

Cl.) 388 Ane milk syth. 1881 Leicester Gloss. 240. 1887 
Jamieson s Sc. Diet. Suppl. 233/2 hyih, Sythe. a ‘ wy \ 
sieve, or strainer for milk. 


sythe. 
Sithe 
_?5 
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SITHENCE. 


Sithe, sbA rare. Also 6 siethe. [Alteration 
of sive, cive Chive i ; cf. prec.] pi, Chives. 

*673 Tusskr Husb.h 878) 94 Seedes and herbes for the 
Kitchen. . . Spinage, . . Suckerie, . . Siethes. 1712 W. Rogers 
Voy. (1718) 13- There's abundance of good herbs, as parsly, 
purslain, Stthes in great _ plenty. 1853 Pulman Rustic 

0 ketches Gloss., Sit ties, chives. 

+ Sithe, v. 1 Obs. In 1 sip-, siBian, 3 siBeu. 
[OE. slSian, = OS. sithbn, OHG. sinddn:- OTeut. 
*sinpojan : see Sithe sb. l] inlr. To go, travel. 

Beowulf & 08 Scolde..se elloigast on feonda ;;eweald f eor 
sioian. c 1000 ASlfric Lives Saints I. xvi. 134 Da se htelend 
siBode, . .sum man him cwas 3 to, ‘Ic wille simian mid 8e ’. 
c 1205 Lay. 2 1279 Cheldric , . Jjohte foi 3 siBen & ouer ss liBen. 
c i32o Bestiary 698 Jef je ones make baueB, fro him ne wile 
3e si 3 en. 

Sithe (saiS), v, 2 Now dial. Forms : 3 {pa. t.) 
aipte, 5-6 sythe, 6-7, 9 sithe (6 pa. t. sitht), 
7 sith; 5 syghth-, 6 sygth-, sigth-, sighth-. 
[A variant of Sigh v., prob. originating in the pa. t. 
si}le for sihle : see Siche v.] intr. To sigh. Also 
irans., to say with a sigh. 

c 127s Lay. 3108 ?eo eode in to bure and ofte sipte sore. 
a *400 Sir C leges 98 As he walkyd vpp and dovn Sore syghth- 
yng. a 1400 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 361 Why dost thou 
sythe so sore, & qwake? 1528 in Burnet Hist. Re/., Rec. (Po- 
oocke) 1. 133 The said holiness.. sithed and wiped his eyes. 
a *548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 180 b, Some sighthed and 
sayd nothyng. 1588 Greene Perimedes Wks. (Grosart) 
VII. 92 He lookt, he sitht, he courted with a kisse. 1607 
M arsion What Yon Will hi. i, So I say sidling and sithing 
say my end is to paste vp aSiquis. 1685-90 Coad Wonder . 
ful Prov. (1849) 72 A new born child (that is living) doth 
sith and sob. a 1825 Forby Vot. E. Anglia 303 Sithe , to 
sigh. 1875 My Opin. #• Betsey Bobbets 91 As the young 
woman totters along to prison, is it any wonder that she 
sithes to heiself. ibid. 89 ‘ Alas 1 1 sithes the woman to 
heiself. 

Hence Srthing vbl. sb.,ppl. a . ; Si tliingly adv. 
c 1530 Wolsey in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. II. 27 Thys 
nygth my bietbe and wynde by sythyng was so short that 

1 was.. as one that shuld have dyd. 1570 J. Dee Math. 
Pref. a j, What manly vertues, in other noble men.., he 
Sythingly aspired after. 1609 Armin Hal. Taylor U880) 
17 1 The sithing King sayes, Courage mail. 1838 Holloway 
Ptozi. Did. s.v., I knew a clergyman who always read 1 Sith- 
ing ^ for * sighing of a contrite heart 

Sithe, v.8 Now dial. Forms : 5 cylhyn, 6 
syth, 9 sythe ; 8 sieth, 9 sithe. [prob. a var. 
of ME. cyve, syve Sieve v. Cf. Sithe sbfi and 
sb. 4 ] Irans. To strain ; to pass through a sieve. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 79/1 Cyyd, or cythyd and clensyd, 
as mylke, or ober lyke, colatus. Ibid., Cythynge or clens- 
ynge, colatura. 1595 Duncan App. Etym. (E. D. S.), Colo, 
to syth or passe thiough a claith. 1756 Mrs. Calderwood 
7 rnl. (1884) 84 They sieth it into a brass veshell tinned 
within. 1825 Jamieson Suppl, To Sythe, to strain any 
liquid i Lanarks. 1854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss., 
Sithe, to stiain and puufy milk. 

Sithe, obs. form of Scythe, Side, Sight. 
Sithement, variant of Sythment Sc. Obs. 


1* Sithen, adv., conj ., and prep. Obs. Forms : 
«. 1 sioBBan, 1-3 siBtSan, 2 -on, 3 -en ; r siCpan, 
sippan, -on, 4-5 sippen (3 Orm. -enn), 4-5 
sipthen, 5 sythethyn, sitthen ; 3 siBen (4 
siden, syden), 3-4 sipen (4 -an), 4 sypen, 4-5 
sipin ; 2-7, 9 sithen (5 -enne, -in, -yn, -un, 7 
-ene) ; 4-6 sythen (5 -ene, -in, -inne, -yn, 
-on, -un). 0 . 1-2 seoBBan, 3 seoB-, seodpen 
(soBBen) ; 1 seopBan, 2 seod-, 3 seoBpan ; 1 
seoppan, 3 -pen (2 soppen) ; a seBBan, 2-3 
seBBan (3 sed-), 4-5 seppen ; 1 seoBan, 3 seoBen, 
seopen; 2-3 seBen, 3 seipin, 4 sepen, -in; 
3-6 sethen (5 -enne), 4-5 sethyn, 5-6 sethin 
(5 -inne, -un). 7. 1 sy B-, 2 sydpan, 1-3 syp- 
Ban, sy3Ban (2 -on), 2-3 su55en (3 -den), 3 
swo-, swu-, sou33en; 1 syppan (sypan), 3-4 
suppen, sut(t)hen. [OE. sippon, sippan, etc, 
(see above), for earlier *sl$ pan ( Pan ) ‘subse- 
quent to that ’ (cf. ee/ter poti, and G. seitdem), with 
shortening of the first vowel. The ME. sipen, 
sithen, however, may also represent ON. sidan 
(Da. siden), of the same meaning.] 

A. adv. 

1 . = SlT II adv. 1. 

®3* Charter in O. E. Te.iis 443 Wes hit becueden 
Osbearte..& sidBan neniggra meihanda ma Ses cynnes. 
971 Blickl. Horn. 59 He bonne sibbon mid sare geswenced 
bi5. 1154 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS ) an. 1140, Sithen bereftcr 
sahtleden \>e king & Randolf eoil. c 1200 Ormin Ded. 235 
He . .senndesibbenn Halij Gast Till hise Lerninngcnihhtess. 
C1300 Havclok 399 Godaid stirl up.. and siben sat Bi be 
knictes. c 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. Prol. 23 f>e sam God 
sythyn was. , be first maker of alle thyng. 1428 Eng. Misc, 
(Surtees, 1890) 6 And sythen was funden half a duzan fals 
(yn. 1470-85 Malory Arthur v. ix. 17S Kynge Arthur. . 
entryd 111 to Lorayne. .and sythen letorned in to hault 
Almayn. 1559 Mirr. Mag. (1563) D iij, And sythen In 
Wygmore land.. I caught the lyght heyre of the crowned 
how.se. , , , . 

/3. Beowulf 1937 Hiabe seoboan waes after mundgiipe 
niece gebinged. 971 Blickl. Ham. 79 Swa swa hit seobpan 
gelamp. a 1175 Colt. Horn. 225 Ga inn seSen mul bme 
hiwun. c 1205 Lay, 26580 iElc his Ruuiaiii of-sloh j & 
seoBBen heoi e hors wenden. c 1320 Cast. Love 46 Hou sone 
he hit for-les, And sebben h°« hit for-bouht wes. 1362 
Langl. P. PI. A, vii. 39, I wol souwen hit my-self and 
sebben with ou wende. c 1450 Lovelich Grail Iv. 451 But 
Sethen Cam there giet per.secucioun To bothe Rewmes, 


I y* c . 1000 Clgs. Gosp. Matt. iv. 2 |?a ongan hyne sy83an 
hingrian. 1154 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1137, pe 
I Iudeus of Noruuic..him, on rode hengen..& sythen byri- 
, eden him. c 1205 Lay. 3913 His lond he huld half ?er, and 
suoSen he adun halde. c 1300 Harrow. Hell (Digby MS.) 
17 Ihesu..subben was don ful muchel some. 1393 L\ngl 
P. PI. C, xxi r. 143 Iuwes. .culled hym on cioys-wyse.., And 
I sutthen butiede hus body. 

2 . —Sith adv. 2. (In later use = Since adv. 2.) 

[a) a 90a Cynewulf Elene 307 (Gr ), Him naenig was.. 
o8er betera under swegies lileo syBban afre. 971 Bllchl. 
Horn. 219 pa after bisse dade his noma was a seobfan . . 
mare seworden. a 1122 0 . E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 963, 
Se /Eifsi was ba abbot sySSon fiftig wintre. c 1205 Lay. 
4257 He makede. .monien la3en gode be long swuBSen stode. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 2897 And 0 sithen it was said.. That 
Parys was Pryarri son. 

(b) 01230 Gen. 4 Ex. 262 Ihesus-.Ros fro ded on 'Se 
sunenday, Bat is forS siSen worBed ay. a 1300 Cursor M. 
125 6 pat gresse gren, bat euer has siben ben gren. 1338 
R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 2 A grete Daneis felde..bat euer 
siben biderward Kampedene men kalie. c 1450 Mirk's 
Festial 22 Euer sethen angeles haue ben frendys..to all 
good men. Z487 Ait 3 Hen. VII, c. 11 § 1 The seid Clothes 
ever sythen into this day have been . . conveyed out of this 
realme. 1550 J. Coke Eng. 4 Fr. Heralds § 29 Which 
armes the frenche kynges nave ever sythen borne, and yet 
here unto this present tyme. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. 4 
Commit), (1603) 1 1 6 Euer sithene this citty hath declined. 

3 . = Sith adv. 3. 

_ a 900 Cynewulf Crist 39 Ntenig efenlic bam, air ne sib ban, 
in worlde gewearS wifes geeaenung. c xooo AClfric Dent. 
xxxiv. 10 Ne aras siBBan nan witega. .swilce Moises waes. 
c 1300 Harrow. Ilell (Digby MS.) 33 Subben haui poled., 
hounger and buist. la 136(5 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1641 In 
sory houre Stood I to loken, , . For sithen have I sore syked. 
1422 tr .Secreta Seciet., Priv. Priv. 146 The cursid Emper- 
oure Neio, and many otheres Sethyn and in ouie dayes. 
1495 Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 35 The Kyngis Grace .deputed 
to hj m than and sithen offices of charge, c 1570 Pride 4 
Lowl. (1841) 23 Before thy time men weie not half so wyse 
As sythen in thy schoole they have been taught. 1669 
Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v, xii. 46 Sithen our Country-man 
Dr. Dee. .saith, that an English man was first Inventor. 

4 . - Sith adv. 4. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sqr-'s T. 336, 1 . .took his herte in chaunge 
for myn for ay, But sooth is seyd. goon sithen many a day 
[etc.]. 1471 Caxton Recuyell (Sommer) 1. 118 Hit is not 
longe sythen whan I was in my royaine [etc.]. 

B. conj. 

1 . = Sith conj. 1 . 

a. c888 K. ALlfhed Bocth. viii, Ealra Bara arwyrBnessa 
be Bu..hsefdest stBBan Bu eerest geboren waere oB Bisne 
dseg. 971 Blickl. Horn. 23 We.. swa wseron sibbon se 
mresta ealdor. .Godes bebodu abieec. c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 84 
SiBenBat newe weild was boren, Til ihesus crist fro helle 
nam His quemed. 13 . Cursor ill. 7993 (Gott.), Siben god 
be ches king of kith, His herte has euer ben be wid. c 1386 
Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1244 (Corpus MS.), Neuer sibben pat 
be world bigan . . Nas of so fewe so noble a companye. c 1450 
Mankind 263 in Macro Plays to, I was neuer worth a pott- 
full a wortis, sythyn I was borne. 1477 Poston Lett. Ill, 
2ot The greet good that 3e have had in yowyr rewle sythyn 
yowyr fadyr deyyd. 1355 Bradford in Coverdale's Lett. 
Martyrs (1564) 252 My manyfolde synnes, euen sythen I 
came into prison. *572 Abp. Parker Carr. (Parker) 405 He 
was with me sithen Justice Manwood was placed. _ [1889 
F. Cowper Capt.ofthe Wight 3 The price has risen mightily 
sithen the tolls have been laid on all hawks.] 

/9. 971 Blickl. Horn, 187 Manige gear syndon agan nu seop- 
pan ure bisceopas . . to me gewreoto sende. c 1200 Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 3 Alle po be habben ben seBen ure louerd. .steh to 
heuene. c 1*05 Lay. 338 Moni ger was agan seodBen his 
cun hider com. c 1320 Sir Tristr. 1139 In sorwe ich haue 
ben ay Sebpen ich aliue haue ben. 142a tr. Secreta Secret., 
Priv. Priv. 197 Ho-so will ensercbe the olde stories Sethyn 
the woilile began. 

y. Beowulf 2474 pa waes synn and sacu .syBBap HreBel 
swealt. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark ix. 21 Hu lang tid is sy3- 
San him bis gebyrede. c 1205 Lay. 4154 Swulc nes meuere 
e*r on erde swoBBen.. be Bruttes come hair liBen. c 1300 
Harrowing Hell (Digby MS.) 32 Almest so muchel hit is 
agon Supben fiat i bicoin furst mon. 1393 Langl. P. PI. 
C. xxt. 138 Sutthen bis barn was yboie, Leob pritty wynter 
passed. 

2 . =Sith conj. 2. 

a. c X200 Tnu. Coll. Horn. 21 Whu shal pat wurBe, siSBen 
[L. quoniam) wapman me ne atrineB ? c 1220 Bestiary 160 
Dis neddre, siBen he nede sal, tnakeB seld of his bodi. 13. . 
Cursor M. 3167 iGOtt.), Quar sal we take pe best, ..Sipen 
we wid vs hroght hiper nan? C1375 Lay Folks Catech. 
(Lamb. MS.) 273 pis ys lesus oure loid. .sythen he made vs 
of no}t, c 1400 Love Bonavent. Mirr. (1908) 49 And sithen 
crist, .chas that.., sothely that is best. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur t. xxii. 69 Sythen I haue made j-ow knyghte thow 
must yeue me a gyfte. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas xxxi. 
(Peicy Soc.) 153 Thus, sithen Nature hath you well indued 
With so much beaute, . . Exyle Disdayne. 

(3. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 77 Hu seal pat bon, soppen na Mon 
mine likame irineB. a 1200 Vices 4 Virtues 65 Hu scolde 
godd.,hauen rewSe..of Be, seBBen Bu..ne bafst nu hier 
none of Be seluen? c 1330 Art/i. 4 Merl. 239 (KOibingl, 
Seppen be king yslawe was . . , A king pai niosten haue swipe. 
c 1386 Chaucer Knt.’s T. 343 (Corpus), Sipen his face was 
so disfigured .. He mighte wel. .Lyue in Athenes eueremore 
vnknowe. c X450 Loveuch Merlin 9966 Sethen hit is so as 
that seyn. c 1500 Mclusine 163, I beseche you . . , sethen 
I moste ueparte your presens, to call me ofte in your re- 
membraunce. 

y, a X200 Moral Ode 203 SuBBen God noni swa muchele 
wrake..we mujen eBe us adrede. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. 
xx. 272 Suthen charite..chaigep this so sore. 

b. So sithen that, =Sith conj, 2 b. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 111. iv. (Skeat) I. 241 Sithen that 
god al thing thus beforn wot. c 1449 Pccock Repr, t. xiv. 
73 Holi Scripture is a reuerend thing... sythen that bi it., 
the Cristen Chirche of God takith her feith. 1485 Caxton 
Chas. Gt. 50 For noo thynge I shal su(Tie the to do that 
fayte sythen that thou arte not presently in helthe. 


C. prep. 

1 . = Situ prep. 1. 

c I2oo Tiiti, Coll. Horn. 3 Eche lif .pat is parked si yen 
pe biginninge of pes woreld. 13 . Cursor M. 5670 (Gdtt.), 
Sipen quen was pu vr domesman? 1414 Rolls of Par It. 
IV. 57/2 Myne adversaries hav . . holden me in prison, sithen 
Seynt Katerynes day twelve Monthes last passed into this 
tyme. 1500 Rec, St. Mary at Hill (1005) 236 Olde dett 
that was dew sethen the tyme off Iohn Mylton. *581 
Nowell & Day in Cottf. 1. (1584) D iij b, The space of a xi. 
hundred yeeres . . sithen the Tridentine Council!. 

2 . =SlTH prep. 2. 

a XX22 0 . E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 963, Dis uses gedon 
syBSon ure Drihtnes acennednesse dcccLxxii 0 . 2377 Langl. 
P. PI. B. ix. 164 Many a peire sithen pe pestilence hail 
pli3t hem to-gideres. 1415 Sir T. Grey in 43rd Rep. Dep. 
Keeper Rec. 383, 1 spake never withe hem sethen yat tyme. 
1469 Pastou Lett. II. 368 Whych appoyntements sythen 
yourr departyng hath fie largely remembryd. 1535-6 Act 
27 Hen. VI I /, c. 42 By an Acte made sithen the begynnyng 
of this parliament. <11604 Hanmer Chron. Irel. (1633) 70 
And sithen that time, hath sprung not all to the pleasure 
of God. 

Si'thence, adv., conj., and prep. Obs. exc. 
arch. Forms: a. 4 sitth-, sytthenes, 4-5 Bi])-, 
sithenes, 5 syfclmes ; 5-8 (9 arch.) sithens (6 
-ins, sytbens, -yns, -enco), 6- sitihenoe. 0 . 
5-6 sethens, 6 sethenc© (7 seeth-). [f. prec. + 
-es -s : cf. Since adv., etc.] 

A. adv. 

f 1 . = Situ adv. 1. Obs. 

In later use with tendency to pass into sense 3. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. vi. 65, I wil sowe it my-self and 
sitthenes wil I wende To pylgrymage. C1400 Brut lxix, 
Merlyn saw pat steire,..and sipenes he quok and wepte 
tendei ly. ? 1479 * n Eng. Gilds 414 [He] ordeigned by the 
same fro that tyme sethens, every mayre on Mighelmas 
daie to be chargid [etc.]. 163a J. Hayward tr. BiondVs 
Eromena 31 The slaves weie not sithence seene, by whom 
they beleived the Prince to bee betraied. 1655 Fuller Ch. 
Hist. 11. 94 Certain piincipal) Persons, conceived signal] for 
Sanctity in that Age, and sithence put into the Calender of 
their Saints. 1757 Dyer fleece 11. 311 Sithence the Fleeces 
of Arcadian plains . bore esteem. 

+ 2 . = Sith adv. 2. Freq. wilh ever. Obs. 

25 60 in Marsden Cases Crt. Admiialty iSelden) II, 119 
Our said subjectes have feaied ever sethence to ttime. .any 
shippes of warr. 1599 Buttes Dycls Drie Dinner Fij, 
Ever sithence, it hath bene a by-woid : an Almond for the 
Pairat. 1610 Holland Camden’s Bril. 1. 684 Ever sithence 
the British nation hath continued . dutifully in their loyal 
allegiance. 1671 F. Pihllifs Reg. JVecess. 103 The Defend- 
ant was in his service befoie the day given by the Essoin,. . 
and eveiy time sithence. 
p 3 - —Sith adv. 3. Obs. 

1529 More Dyalogue in. Wks. 223 Sythe that time Tyndal 
hath put out. .another booke. . And yet hath he sithens put 
forth a worse. 1570-6 Lambarde Perainb. Kent (1826) 11 
Long since there was an istmus. , although the sea hath 
sithence fretted the same in sunder. 1607 J. Carpenier 
PI. Man's Plough Ep. Ded. p. vi, That.. which I have 
sithence conceived and thus brought forth. 1660 Trial 
Regie. 35 What Goods, and Chattels, he had at the time of 
committing the said Treason, or at any time sithence. 
f 4 . = Sith adv. 4. Obs. 

Very common from c 1550 to c 163 o. 

1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Marki 9 The Prophetes so many 
hundred yeares sythens prophecied. 1591 Spenser Ruins 
Rome ix, Why haue your hands long sithence traueiled To 
framg this world? 16x9 J. King Serm. xi Apr. 10 Well- 
nigh iifteene yeeres sithence. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. 135 
Seeing Devotion.. long sithence hath desisted to expresse 
itself in such pompous Buildings. 

B. conj. 

f 1 . = Sith conj. I. Obs. 

1537 in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 387 Sethienc 
[fi’c] the said Colladge was furste. .unitul together. 1566 
Adlingion Apuleins (1396) 11 It is a great while paste 
sithens we two sawe eche other. 1606 Proc. agst. Late 
Traitors 55 Such as were made Pi tests sithence her Majesty 
came to the Crowne. 

2 . Seeing that ; = Sith conj. a. Now arch. 

Veiy common from c 1530 to c 1650. 

1377 L \ngi.. P, PI. B. xix. 15 Why calle bym ciyst, . . 
sithenes iuwes calle bym iliesns7 c 1400 Beryn 359 Sithens 
bow hast hym bete, . it were no reson bat I sbuTdbereJje 
gilt. 1477 Norton Oul. Alch. v. in Ashin, (1653) 60 Sithens 
our' Tincture must be most pure and faire. 1300 Hawes 
Past. Pleas, xll (Peicy Soc.) 203 What you avayfeth such 
treasure to take, Sithens by force ye must it now forsake? 
1590 Spenser F. Q. i. ix. 8 Sithens silence lesseneth not my 
fire,. .1 will reuele, what ye so much desiie, 1626 J, Yates 
Ibis ad Cxsaretn 11. 1 Well might he say so, sithence none 
that is sound and Oilbodox, professeth any other speietie. 
1644 J. Berkenhead Serm. 3 We must be subject, sithence 
there is no power but of God. c 1709 Prior 1st Hymn 
Callim. 16 Holy Retreat I Sithence no Female hither. . Must 
dare approach. 1708 Sotheby tr. Wieland’s Oberon iv. 
xlviii, Sithence our Drusi prince is loathsome grown,.. she 
sees him not without disdain. 1808 Ld. E. Hamili on Maw- 
kin xiii, It’s our plain duty to bide by it, sithens we was 
sent by Buccleuch to be guided by the hound. 

f b. So sithence that, = Sith conj, 2 b. Obs. 
c 1400 Brut exevi, How might Robert Holonde fynde in 
his hert me to bilraye, si|>ens b at y haue Louede him so 
miche? 1535 Fishf.r Wks. (1876) 385 Studiouslie tokeeue 
it, sithens that you haue it once. 1580 Lyly Euphucs (Arb.) 
394 But sithens that sicke men are not to prescribe diets 
but to keepe them, I am redie to take potions. _ *630 Len- 
nard tr. Charron’s Wisd. 1. x. (1670) 37 For sithence that 
by their means.. we attain to all knowledge [etc.]. 

C. prep. 

fl. =Sith prep. 1. Obs. 

1483 in Ellis Orig. Let/. Ser. nr. I. 102 The revenues of 
the same.., sethens Michilmcsse last past. 1556 in Rep. 
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Hist. MSS. Comm. Var. Coll. IV. 221 Ever sithens the 
begynnyng of Kyng Edwaide the Vlth uutill this tyrne. 
c 1585 Hooker Serin, v. T 8 This hath been the state of the 
Church sithence the beginning. 1603 Owen Pemjnokcshire 
(1802) 8 For soe much doe I finde to be called Dyuett 
seethence the conquest. 1628 Abp, Williams Serin, 17 
What life you see in me, sithence that happy houre I lust 
applyed to my soule the passion of my Sauiour. 

+ 2 . = SlTH prep. 2. Obs. 

1536 in Fuller Ch. Hist. (1655) v. 209 It was never merry 
in England, sithence the Tetany was ordained. *S« 
Nowell & Day in Con/ 1. (1584) Db, Sithence the In- 
dentine Council!, some Popish printers haue left out the.. 
Prologue. 1601 R. Johnson Ktngd. $ Comviw. (1603) 29 
Sithence the remembrance of later times, a larger Emperie 
hath not befallen any Christian potentate. 

Siper, either (e, ob. (T. Cider. Sitherope, 
obs. f. Side-hope. Sithir, obs. f. Cideb. Sith- 
menfc, var. Sythment Sc. Obs . 
f Si-thre, adv. Obs. [f. OE. slpor, comp, of si} 
late.] With of: At a later time ; subsequently. 

c raoo Ormin 322 patt Davihkingess kinness menn. .Wipb 
Aaroness kinness menn Off sipre wseienn sammnedd. Ibid, 
7293 Alle pa patt herrdenn itt & wisstenn lit off sipre. 

Sith(t)ware (obs. Sc.) : see Siquake. 

+ Sifchy-ooat. Obs~ l (Meaning obsciue.) 

1657 Reevc God's Plea 125 They must be rents, rags, 
slashes, Sithy-coats, and sack-cloth people, that must under, 
take this work. 

t Si'tiate, v. Obsr 1 [irreg. f. L. sitl-re to 
thirst + -ate 3 .] intr. To thirst. 

rggg A. M. tr. GabelhouePs Bk. P by sick e 130/2 Let him 
drincke of this water when he Sitiatelh. 

t Siti'CTllous, a. Obs,— 1 [ad. L. siiiculds-us , 

{. silts thirst.] Very dry. 

1620 Venneu Via Recta vii. 116 They engender cholericke 
and siticulous humors. 

Sitient (si'tient), a. rare. [ad. L sitient-em , 
pres. pple. of sillre to thirst]. (See quot. 1656.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Sitient, . . thirsting, coveting, de- 
siring much 182* Blackw. Mag. VIII. 358 Rheumatism 
doth not seem to have made tliee less esurient or sitient. 

Sitiles, obs. form of City less. 

Siting (sai'tiq), vbl. sb. [f. Site z». 2 ] The 
action ot placing or laying out (trenches). 

190a Encycl. Brit. XXVIII. 449/2 Trace or Siting of 
Trenches.— The system on which tienches are laid out [etc.]. 
Ibid., The siting of the trenches will depend on the ground. 
Sitio- (sitio), combining form of Gr. oTrio-i/ food 
made from grain, bread, as Sitiology [cf. F. sitio- 
(see quots.). Sitiomamia, Sitiopho bia 
[cf. y.sitiophobie], morbid repugnance or aversion 
to food. Cf. Sito-. 

2849 Craig, Sitiology , a tieatise upon aliments. 1838 
Mayne Expos , Lex,, Sitiology,,, the doctrine or considera- 
tion of aliments..; dietetics. 1887 Cassell s Encycl. Diet., 
Sitiomania, Ibid., Sitiophobia. i8gg Allbutt's Spit. Med. 
VIII, 379 Acute cases with great nutritional disorder, when 
great insomnia, sitiaphobia [sic], or suicidal impulse is 
present. 

t Sitisot. Obs. rare. Forms: sit(t)isott, 
-aotte, setisot, sitisote. [Of obscure formation ; 
the final element may be Sot jA] Some kind of 
game (see quots.). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16623 Wit him bai plaid sitisott, and 
badd (iat [he] said rede Quilk o bairn, him gaf be dint. Ibid. 
24027 O clai |>ai kest at him be clote. And laiked wit him 
sitisote. 13.. St. Alexius 366 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. 
(1881) 182 Som keste atte him. stone & clotte, Som plaied 
wib.bim sitti-sotte. 

Sitizen, obs. Sc. form of Citizen. 

Sito- (saito), combining form of Gr. crtVo-s food 
made from grain, bread, as SitoTogy, *■ Sitiology; 
Bitomania, Bitopbo bia, = SiTlOPHOBlA ; hence 
Sitophobio a. {Cent. Diet. 1891). 

1864 Webster, Sitology. [Hence in recent Diets.] 1882 
Ogitvie's Imperial Diet, IV, 93/2 Sitomania, morbid re- 
pugnance to or refusal of food. Ibid., Sitophobia may con- 
siskin repugnance to all food, or merely to particular viands. 
It is a frequent accompaniment of insanity. 1902 Brit. 
Med, Jrnl. 4 Jan. 1 The gastric condition of twenty insane 
patients who manifested sitophobia. 

Sitol(e, valiants of Citole Obs. 

IlSitringee (sitrrndgi). Anglo-Iud. Also 7 
cittringe, sittron-, sitterne-, siturngee, 8 sit- 
tringee, 9 sitringe. [ad. Urdu shatranji, 

f. Persian shatranj chess, with reference to the 
original chequered pattern.] A carpet or floor- 
rug made of coloured cotton, now usually with a 
stuped pattern, 

16*1 in Foster Eng, Factories Ind. (1906) I. 354 [With the 
help of skins], cittringes, [etc., they saved most of them 
from harm]. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India P. 93 They, .seat 
themselves in Choultries,, .commonly spread with Carpels 
or Siturngees. 178s in Se ton- Karr ,5V/. Calcutta Gaz. (1864) 
q!? Public Auction.. The valuable effects 

Esquire, .. Carpets and Sittringees. 
1825 tiEmR/mi, 4 Jan., Sitnugees were laid, by way of 
carpet, on the. floor. 1825-9 Mrs. Sherwood Lady of 
Manor HI. xxu 240 The pavement was spread with a sit. 
unge, or carpet of striped cotton, the manufacture of the 
country, Ibid, V. xxix. 80. 

Sitryn(e, obs. forms of Citbine, 

Sittell, Sittelness, obs. Sc. ff. Subtleness. 
IlSittella (site - la). Amtr. [mod,Ii.(Swainson, 
i8 37 )j dim. of sitt a, ad. Gr. oitti} nuthatch.] A 


species of small tree-creeping bird, somewhat re- 
sembling the nuthatch, native to Australasia; a 
tree-runner. 

*848 Gould Birds Australia IV. pi. 102 Sittclla Leuco- 
eephala, White-headed Sitella. Ibid., My collection con- 
tains three specimens of this new species of Sittclla, 1890 
in Moiris Austral Eng, <1898) 410 Sittellas. [Close season.] 
Fiom the first day or August to the 20th day of Decemuei . 
Bitten (srt’n), ppl- a. Sc. and north, dial. 
[pa. pple. of Sit ».] 

For various mod. dial, uses, see the Eng. Dial. Did. 
f 1 , l fell sitten , having a good seat (on horse- 
back). Obs. rare, 

1500-zo Dunbar Poems xxvii. 70 The taiheour timt was 
nocht weill sittm, He left hts sndtll- c 156° A. Scot r Poems 
(S.T.S.)ii. 38 He micln counter Will on horss, l 1 or bym 
wesbeltir sittin Nor Will. 

1 2 . Sitten-up, settled in habit, not easily stirred 
or moved. Obs.— y 

1671 J. Livings 1 one Let. to Pariihoners A ncram 15 'I heir 
fire edge might help to kindle-tip old sitten-up professoms. 

Sitter (si-lai). Also 4 siter, sittere, 5 syt- 
tarre, 6 eittaxe. [f. Sit v. + -eb. Cf. "WFiis. 
sitter, MDu. sitter, sitter (Du. sitter ), G. sitscr.'] 

1 . One who sits or occupies a seat : 

a. In general use. 

<1x340 Hampolc Psalter xlix. 5 lie. .sail call. .all perlite 
men to be siters wib him and demo. *388 Wvt Lit Ren*, v. 1 
V say in the ri^thond of the sitterc on the tronc, a book. 
CX400 Dcstr. 7 'royqx/fi Hitsemythy sight of sitteis aliouto, 
As the inoton myltle meltid aboue. 01440 Protnp. Pam, 
457 Syttare, at mete, convince. *565 Cooper T/tes., Sessor, 
one that siUetlii a sitter. 1608 Dispute Quest. Kneel- 
ing 73 Not kneelcrs at any distance from the table... hut 
sitters at the table. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 740 The Turks are 
great Sitters and seldom walk. _ 1650 Bounds Pub t. Obed. 
ted. 2) 47 Few or many sitters in the House, is not a thing 
of our examination, if they he above forty. 1806 W. Taylor 
in /I nn. Rev, IV. 561 Oft from the sitter tales Ml about ; 
and from the recumbent, lies. 1837 W. B. Adams Carriages 
Intiod. 18 The scat, for a single sitter, was placed in the 
centre of the poles. 1897 Miss Broughton Dear Faustina 
xiv, In a quntrei the sitter lias always an advantage over 
the standei. 

fig. x86a Loweu. RiglowP. Sci . 11. Poet. Wks, (1870] 277/1 
A large majority. .who hold with Daedalus, the primal sitter- 
on-the-fence, that [eta]. 

b. A person who sits to an artist, photographer, 
or sculptor, for a poitmit, etc., or as a model. 

1649 Lovelace Poems 62 As if thou.. didst draw With 
those brave eyes your Royall Sitters saw. x8r6 Galt Life 
B. West 69 [The artist's] youth and the peculiar incidents 
of his history attracted many sitters. 1841 Catun K. A liter. 
Ind. xxxvii. (1844] II. 37, 1 am going further to get sitters 
than any of my fellow artists ever did. 1883 Hardwick's 
Photogr. Chon. 297 The roof over the sitter, .mubt also be 
opaque. 

c. A passenger in a rowing-boat, as distinct 
from the rowers or steersman ; spec, at Eton (see 
quot, 1827). 

1653 Appleton Fight Legom-Road 5 Captain Cox in the 
Elizabeth’s Shallop with nine Oars and four Sitters. 1676 
Lond. Gaz. No. 1086/3 A single Boat, with but two Sitters, 
besides the ordinary crew of Rowers. 1725 De Foe Voy. 
round World (1840) 66 A boat put off. .with four oars and 
one sitter only. 18*7 Ann. Reg. 480/2 Mr. Canning was 
the sitter in the * ten-oar ' at tne Eton regatta, a post of 
honour which is always reserved by the hoys For some 
favoured visitor. 1865 Dickens Jlfnt, Fr. 1. i, His boat had 
110 cushion for a sitter, no paint, no inscription. 

+ d. Cards, etc. One who actually takes part 
in a game, as distinct from one who stands by and 
bets on it. Obs. rare . 

1748 Smollett R, Random lii, He then explained the dif- 
ference between thesitteis and the betters; characterized 
the first as old looks, and the last as bubbles, 
e. Sc. One who has a seat in a church. 


[a) 1561 T. Noiuon Calvin's Inst. n. rO; l'nm.e. that hauu 
theyr sitters by, to whom they commit tlteyr office to rult* 
and gouerne in their stede. 1804 CuARUtvtu Smith Con- 
versations, etc. II. 79 It is very dull tho, Mamma, to the 
sitters-by. 1850CLOUt.it IHpsychu 1 it. tv 89 Lift;. ..still de- 
lights to turn The tide of sfmit upon the sitters-by. i860 
Gun. P. Thompson Audi Alt. <-k\ HI. 171 He must lie ex- 
cused by the honourable menriiers who complained of some- 
thing in his pocket injurious to the sitters-by. 

(b\ i6xr Bi.aum. Si Fl. P Altai ter n, Not a bed Lmches I 
y'are good sitters up. 182a Lamb /f> v. Elia, Confc.\*. 
Drunkard, They wcie men of boisterous spirits, sitters up 
n-nights, disputants, dtunhen. 187a t»w*. Kt tor Middltm, 
kxi, There’s them i.m pay for ho .pit.il, . . choose to he 
sitters-up night and (lay. 

(c) 1829 Cakoi ini, 15.Sotiim v Ck. onC/tieuhjwds 11.292 
An unwearied .sitter out of. ,I)r. il.it top's long stories, 
f Sitterine, obs. form of CmtiSK H. 2. 

1571 in Feuillerat Revels jQ. Eli.:. (ipoBI 139 Stones called 
Sitterines ami Topiasses with enamelling .. 

Sittim, obs. form of SmrriM. 

Sittine (si'toin), sb. and a. Ornith. [f. mod. 
h. Sit Hit re.) a. sb. A member of the StUi/nr, a 
sub-family of the I-innwan genus Siltu. b. adj. ( >t 
or pertaining to this family {Imp. Did. 1S82). 

1829 Grip mu tr. Cuvier VII. t4S The SittilU’s,. differ 
only in having the bill a little more comptessed. 

Sitting (si’tiq), vbl. sb. Also 3 HittungG, 4-5 
sittyng (4 oyttynge), sytting, 5 6 -yng(o, etc. 
[f. Sit v . + -in« 1.] 

1 . The action of the vb. Sit, in various senses; 
the fact of being scaled ; an instance of this. 

a 1225 A nor. R. 156 II w.tt oiler god uimeA of hi .se rmlii lie 
sittungc, («’t 1 premie spekeil of. < 13*5 Piosc P\aiier 
cvxxviii. 1 IjohI,. .J»nu kiu*we ,my sittyng and my risytige. 
1382 Wvci.jh Lam. iii. 63 The sitting., and the a^een rising 
ol hem sec ; Y am the salin of hem. c 1400 Dos tr, Troy 440 
Hit is wonder of the wit of this wise kyng, Wold assent to 
bat sylting. <1x450 in Aungier .5 you (1840) 325 The lay 
oretliren..kcpiiig the same stomlyuges and syttyngs that 
the rpicr doth. 1526 Pilgr. Ptrf. (W. de W. 1541) 24 jl>, 
This syttynge signyfyeth none other hut the peace of the 
soule. 1581 Mullasti r Positions xx\ ix. (1887) 197 Is the 
skill in sitting of an horse no honour at home V _ i 6 yx ill ilion 
P. R. iv. 107 Without the highest attain'd Will he for thee 
no sitting, or not long ( In Dai id's Throne, a 1700 Iivt- i.yn 
Diary 30 Nov. 1680, The place of sitting was now exalted 
some considerable height from the paved flout e. 1730 
Hailey (fol.), A Siege is the Hitting or Km ampiiient of an 
Army round a Place. 1874 Bi.ackie Self-Cult. 41 Why 
should a student indulge so much in the la/y and unhealthy 
habit of sitting? 

t b. Order or place of sitting (at tabic, etc.). 
£1380 Antecrist in Todd Three Treat, Wyilift, 1851) 127 
hei wolen sitt ful hfcjc in furst sittyngisat }>c sopers. e 1386 
Chaucer Clerk's T. 902 And eek that euery wight in his 
degree Haue his estaat in sittyng and seruyse. T <1x400 
Arthur $x For no pryde scholdearyse For any degree of 
syttynge. 1404 in Ordm. Household (1790) xia The sitting 
of all Dukes, Earles, and Barons sonnes. 

f c. The fact of being sat in or occupied. Obs .— 1 
CX440 Lovelicii Merlin 4490 They.. axetlen.. why that 
place was voyde of syttyng, and why that som good man 
mihte not sytten there. 

d. Carriage or posture of something, rare 
1709 Steele Tatlcr No. o 1*3 Miss.. immediately at her 
Glass, alteis the Sitting of her Head. 

2 . The action on the part of hen-birds of sitting 
on and hatching eggs ; incubation. 

*399 Langl. R ten. Redeles in, 39 In }>e somcr seson whane 
sittinge nyeth, b-H ich fotile with his fere folwith his 
kynde. <7*400 Maundi.v. (Rush.) vii. 25 pc egges hringges 
furlh briddes withouten sittyng of hen. *6xx Cotor., 
Convenient, a brooding, sitting on. 17x1 Aowso.v Sheet. 

rjn -i.-Tk. n .1: 


1838 Chalmers Wks, XII. 212 A sitter in the Church of 
St John. 

f. (See quot.) 

1851 in Mayhew Lond. Lab. II. 35/1 Five men worked 
[at * translating ' shoes] and slept there, and three were 
sitters — that is, men who paid is. a week to sit there and 
work, lodging elsewhere. 

t _ 2 . One who sits on a horse or other animal ; 
a rider. Also transf. Obs, 

<*1340 Hajsfolk Psalter xxxii. 17 j?e sittere on hat hors 
sail noght be safe in habundaunce of his verlu, *382 Wvclip 
Hum. xxu. 25 Whom seynge, the asse ioynede nym silf to 
the wal, and brtside the foot of the sitter. — 2 Macc. iii. 
2 5 Forsothe sum hors apeeride to hem. hauynge a dreedful 
sitter. 1513 Barclay Eglogcs iv. (1570) ciij b/i, But if this 
same colte be broken at the last. His sitter ruleth and him 
refrayneth fast. 1608 Topsell Serpents [1658) 659 Hornets 
' u P on l he poor Bees backs, they use them in stead 

of a Waggon or carriage : for when the silly Bee laboureth 
to be discharged of his cruel Sitter: the Hornet., spareth 
not to kill . his. . chief maintainer. 

1 3 . A name for the hare. Obs .— 1 
• *3- ; MS. Digby 86 fol. 168 b, pe sittere, he gras hoppere, 
he Fttelfot, he fold sittere. 

4 . A female bird, esp. a domestic hen, which sits 
on eggs for the purpose of hatching them. 

16x4 Markham Cheap Hush, (1623) 137 A Henne will be 
a good sitter from the second yeare of her laying to the 
fift. 1707 Mortimer Husb. (1721) I. 256 The oldest [hens] 
being always reckoned the best Sitters, and the youngest 
the. best Layers. 1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 220/1 The plan of 
giving die eggs to another sitter. 1884 L. F, Allen Amer. 
Farnt Bk. 493 The hen [turkey] . .is an Inveterate sitter, and 
carefully hatches most of her eggs. 

5 . With advs., as sitter-ay , -out, -up. 


1787 Uouv. iuoRKis in hparkv JAje Or Writ, (ia«2 
[They] are really the foolibhest geese I ever belietu, for they 
choose all times for bitting but the spring. 1830 Southey 
Young Dragon >. v. 10 With amiantli he [the dragon] lined 
the next, , .To bear the fiery sitting. 1854 aIeall Moubray's 
Poultry 425 For sitting, the newest [eggs] are to lie preferred. 

b. A number of eggs placed under a sitting bird 
for incubation ; a clutch. 

1854 Meall Moubray's Poultry 426 The differences of the 
seasons.. must have a considerable effect upon the chances 
of hatching a sitting, of eggs. 1895 Eiavorthy Evil Eye 
406 A sitting of eggs is a number just as well known as a 
baker s dozen — thirteen. 

3 . a. The fact of being engaged in the exercise 
of judicial, legislative, or deliberative functions ; 
an instance or occasion of this; a meeting of a 
legislative or other body: the period ot time 
occupied by this. * , 

c 1400 Ywaine 4 Gaw. 3446 It es the assyse, Whils sityng 
es of the justise 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 240 1 he 
eight daye of Aprill was the thirde sytting of the fathers in 
the Counsell at Trent. X598 Child-Marriages 173 It is 
fuly Concluded. .at this, her Maiesties general! Sas-tons, 
by the said Justices in theiropen Sessions and full sittinge. 
x66o Milton Free Commw. Wks. 1851 V. 452 If all this 
avail not to remove the Fear or Envy of a perpetual Sitting, 
it may be easily provided [etc.], <2x700 Evelyn Diary 
1 Oct. *678, The Parliament, growing now corrupt and in- 
terested with long sitting and court practices. 1764 Ann. 
Reg. 1, 50 The speaker was twenty hours in the chair, which 
was the longest sitting, by three hours, that is remembered 
to have happened. x8ax Scott Kenihu. xvii, The brief 
interval, .betwixt the dismissal of the audience and the sit- 
twg “the privy council. 1855 Prescott Philip II, it. xi. 
(1857) I. 20g These discussions occupied many and long pro- 
tracted sittings of the council. 1896 Law 'Times C. 356/2 
The first sitting of the new court was held on ihe rolh uisL 
d. 3 orks. A statute or hiring fair. Now pi. 
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1641 Best Farm. Bki \. (Surtees) 13s Masters that wante 
servants, and servants that wante masters, have the bene- 
fitte of the next sittinge to provide for themselves, Ibid. 136 
When servants goe to the sittinge, they putte on theire best 
apparrell. 1788 W. H. Marshall Yorksh. II. 332 Sitting's, 
statutes for servants. 1851 N. 4 Q. 1st Ser, III. 328/2 It is 
customary once a year for men and women servants out of 
place to assemble m the market places of Hedon and Pat- 
rington.,and there await being hired. This very ancient 
custom is called Hedon Sittings or Statutes. 1892 M. C. F. 
Morris Yorks Folk-Talk 369 We’re off for Pockli’ton sittins. 

o. Among the Society of Friends, a gathering or 
meeting for family worship. 

184* Gurney Jrnl. in Braithwaite blent. II. 261 We were 
favoured with a very good family sitting after breakfast... 
I had to minister to them all. 

4. A thing or place upon or in which one sits ; 
a seat, esp. in later use, sitting accommodation for 
one person in a church or othei place of worship. 
Also Jig. 

c 1400 Maundev. Trav. (1839) ix. to6 In that Cytee [Sama- 
ria] was the syttinges of the [ten] Tribes of Israel. *607 
Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 119 The nature of these is. . 
to cast about for the sitting of the Beast, and so having 
found it, with continual cry to follow aftei it till it be 
wearyed. 1828 Carr Craven Gloss., Sitting, a single seat 
or sitting in a pew. 183s I. Taylor Spir. Despot. 168 The 
number of .sittings between one wall of a chapel and its 
opposite. 1874 Mickletiiwaite Mod. Par. Churches 339 
From xo to £ 12 per sitting is, I think, a fair estimating price. 

5. A spell of remaining seated : 

a. In phr. at a or one sitting, during a single 
period of sitting; at one time or spell of con- 
tinuous action, work, or study. 

1396 Shaks. Merch. V. in. i. 117 Your daughter spent in 
Genowa..one night fourescore ducats. Shy. ..Fourescore 
ducats at a sitting ! fourescore ducats 1 169* T. H[ale] 

Acc. New Invent. 47 To finish this Piece up at one sitting. 
*711 Addison Sped. No. 72 r 8 Others who have smoaked an 
Hundred Pipes at a Sitting. 173X-8 Swift Polite Cottv. 198, 
I was assur’d. . that she lost at one Sitting to the Tune of a 
hundred Guineas. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xlvi, You 
should question me for half-a-dozen hours at a sitting, and 
welcome. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 76/1 They [tuitles].. 
lay at one sitting to the number of a hundred eggs. 1887 
J t.ssorp A ready tv. 120 The incredible bulk of food that they 
will make away with at a sitting. 

b. In other uses. 

1821 Bp. Hall Heaiten upon Earth § 4 [Gorges] who., 
can freely carue to themselues large morsels at the next 
sitting. 1833 T. Hook Parson's Dau. 1. ii, The man is a 
monster, without one redeeming quality that I could dis- 
cover in a seven hours' silting 1848 Tiiackcray Van. Fair 
xlv, Eveiy time that he got a headache from too long an 
aftei -dinner sitting. 1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 370 The 
symptom often departs suddenly during the course of the 
first sitting [for treatment by electricity]. 

c. A spell of sitting to an artist, sculptor, or 
photographer for a portrait, etc. 

1706 Art of Painting (1744) 333 He drew his picture for 
him at several sittings. 1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's 
Anecd. Paint. (1786) II. 243 He.. generally obtained one 
or two sittings for the completion [of the portrait], 1829 
Lytton Deveteux 11. viii, I am going to give Kneller my 
last sitting. £1865 IVylde's Circ. Sciences I. 147/2 The 
muscles of the neck are apt to become fatigued if a long 
‘ sitting ’ be necessary. 1884 Harper's Mag. Sept. 522/2 His 
ordinary mode of proceeding in the case of a portrait was 
to make a realistic study during the sitting. 

fig. 1818 Hazutt Eng. Poets iv. (1870) 106 Dryden re- 
curs to the object often, takes fresh sittings of nature [etc.]. 

d. A seance. 

1880 Hare in W. H. Harrison Psychic Facts 14 The 
medium, .gave me another sitting at her own dwelling. 

0. With aclvs., as down, out, up. 

For northern dial, uses, see the Eng. Dial. Did. 

(a) 1535 Coverdale Lam. iii. 63 Thou seist also their 
sittinge downe and their rysinge vp. a 157a Knox Hist. 
Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 220 The sitting doun of the schip called 
the Cardinall..betuix Sanct Colmes Inch and Crawmond, 
without any occasioun, except negligence. 1617 Moryson 
I tin. 11. 141 Some few shot of the Spaniaids offered to dis- 
turbe our sitting downe [= encamping], but were soone 
beaten home. *667 Marvell Corr. Wks. (Grosart) II, 218 
It being now but seven days till the sitting down of the 
Parliament. 1707 Freind Peterborow’s Cond. SP. 43 The 
only contrivance by which the sitting down of such a hand- 
ful of men., could have had the effect of a regular en vest- 
ment. 188* Miss Yonge Lads 4 Lasses Langley ii. 67 
When there was a sitting down, Fiank had been used to. . 
put his head on his arms and be comfortable. 

(b) 1547 Bk. of Marchauntes e ij, If any woman lye in 
childbed, they to go to say gospels and to be at the syttjng 
vp and chirching. 1607 Chapman Bitssy d’Antbois hi. ii, 
I, watching my lady's silting up, stole up at midnight from 
my pallet. 1810 T, Williamson E. India Vade-M. II. 112 
This ‘sitting up '..genetally took place at the house of some 
lady of rank,.. who for three successive nights, threw open 
her mansion. 

(c) xgoa Mrs. Alexander Stronger than Love xi, Nothing 
short of two valses and one * sitting-out ’ can atone for it. 

b. attrib. (See quots ; ) 

1893 Keith. 'Lisbeth 11. ii, I hope you’ll excuse it's not 
being a sitting-down tea. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 
460 A change from the lying-down to the sitting-up position. 
1900 Westvt. Gas. 11 Apr. 3/2 Thousands of shirts, sit- 
ting-up jackets, socks, pyjamas. 190a E, Glyn Refi. Ant- 
brosine 53, I went to no more sitting-out places [at a ballj. 
7. attrib. and Comb., as sitting apartment , bath, 
box , - chamber , height, muscle , parlour , part, etc. 

1849 D. J. Browne Anter. Poultry g Yard (1855) 89 The 
partition between the laying and “sitting apartments. 1843 
Abdy Water Cure 67 Copious water drinking, short “sitting 
baths, and wet bandages on the body. 1849 D. J. Browne 
A mer. Poultry Yard (185s) 87 Laying and “silting boxes 


may be placed at either side of the building. 1833 T. Hook 
Parson's Dau. hi. xi, Here was the governors sleeping- 
cabin [on board]— his lady’s “sitting-cabin [etc.]. 1886 R. F. 
Burton Arab. Nts. (1887) III. 6 A mansion, wherein 
were furnished “sitting-chambers. 1665 J. Webb Stone- 
Heng( 1725) 176 These were Stones but of a “sitting height 
at utmost. 1822-7 Good Study Med, (1829) IV. 348 A 
high narrow chair with a straight back that hardly allows 
of any flexion to the “sitting muscles. 1854 Meall A Ion- 
bray's ■ Poultry 424 The construction of "sitting-nests on 
one side of the .night-house. 1789 G. White Selborne 
Ixxxvi, Within sight of some window in the common “sitting 
parlour. 1730 Fielding Tom Thumb 11. x, While the two 
stools her "sitting-part confound, Between ’em both fall 
squat upon the ground. 1775 Adair Anter. htd. 396 After 
sleeping two hours in a “sitting posture. 1573 in W. H. 
Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 350 For chargys aboute 
the swanes..at the “syttynge tyme and uppynge tyme. 

b. Special combs. : sitting-breeches (see 
quot.) ; sitting-day, a day on which a legislative 
or deliberative body sits; sitting-shot, a shot 
taken in a sitting position. 

1785 Grose Diet, vulgar * Sitting breeches, one who 
stays late in company, is said to have his sitting breeches 
on, or that he will sit longer than a hen. 1664 Pepys Diary 
14 July, I went, and found him busy in trials of law in his 
great room ; and it being “Sitting-day, durst not stay. 1894 
Daily News 6 March 2/1 He was not absent from the House 
one sitting day. 1874 J. W. Long A mer. Wildfowl, ix. 151 
If it was later in the day, it might be to our advantage to try 
a "sitting-shot. 

Si tting, ppl. a. [f. Sit v. + -ing 2 . In senses 
1 and 2 alter OF. (bien) scant,'] 

f 1. Of garments or articles of apparel : Fitting 
well or closely to the body. Obs. rare. 

ia . Prayer 42 in O. E. Misc. 193 Inne mete & inne 
drinke ic habbe ibeo ouerdede, & inne wel sittende schon. 
a 1400 Rom. Rose 2263 Poyntis and sieves be welle sittande, 
Right and streght on the hande. £1440 Prontp. Parv. 
457/i Syttynge clothe, or streytbe, strigium. a 1500 Flower 
4 J.eaf xxt, In surcotes whyte, of veluet wel sitting. 

+ D. (Well) placed or formed. Obs." 1 

c 1450 Merlin xiv. 227 She was sklendev a-boute the flankes 
and the haunche lowe and comly well sittynge. 

f 2. Becoming, befitting ; proper, suitable ; ap- 
propriate. Freq. preceded by well. Const, to, 
unto , rarely for , or that. Obs. 

? a 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 986 To hem [the arrows] was 
wel sitting and able The foule croked bowe hidous. c 1400 
lii'tyn 1041 Fawnus for Agea, as it was wele sitting, Made 
ful grete ordenaunce for hit burying. 14x2-20 Lydg. Citron. 
Troy 1. 1262 A wel beseyn meyne, I.yche as was sytting vn- 
to his degre. c 1449 Pecock Repr. Hi. ix. 333 It bisemeth 
and it is sitting .that the }euer 3eue his jifte. .mediatli. 
a 1513 Fabyan Chron. vn. ccxxxii. (1B11) 265 It is not vn- 
worthy to the. .for to the it is sittynge for noblesse of bloode. 
1564 H award Evtrop, x. 114 Not all together so hedefull 
aboute hys affayres as it was sittinge & fitte for soo myghtye 
a prince, c 1575 T. Hacket Trcas. Aniadis de Gaule 284 
This, .shall be a thing very well syttyng and convenient to 
your accustomed graciousuesse. 

t b. In attributive use. Obs. rare. 

1 aufio Morle Aith. 953 Hesalusede JmtsorewfuIIe with 
sittande wordez. 1483 Caxton G. ae la Tourb iiij b, [The] 
nose, .is the most syttyng membre that a man. .may haue. 

3. That sits in, possesses the right to, or holds, 
a position, office, or tenancy. 

Sitting member, a Member of Parliament actually holding 
a seat in the House of Commons at the time referred to. 

(a) 1706 Lutikell Brief Ret. (1857) VI. ig Petitioners 
against sir Thomas Bellot and Mr. Cotton, the sitting 
members. 18x3 Exam . x March 139/1 Three of the Sitting 
Members. -were not duly elected, 1890 M. S. Williams 
Leaves . of Life II. v. 44 A property which he had bought 
when sitting Member for Preston. _ 

(b) 1768 Ann. Reg. 37 The sitting Magistrates, .at the 
Rotation-office in Whitechapel, 1843 Chambers's Edut. 
Jrnl. 43/2 The case being brought before one of the metro- 
politan police courts, the sitting magistrate committed the 
soldier for trial. 

(e) 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm I. 614 The new condi- 
tions will be made as if the sitting tenant were a stranger. 
1884 Rogers Six Cent. Work 4 Wages 1 . 54 Raising rent 
on the sitting tenant, to use a modern phrase. 

4. That sits: a. Of animals or birds, esp. of 
hen-birds whilst hatching. 

x6xx Cotgr., Couveresse, a sitting henne. _ c 1709 Prior 
Dove xiii, Have You observ’d a sitting Hare, List'ning [etc.] ? 
1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm 1 1 , 708 Places should be chosen 
for placing the sitting hens in. 1883 Century Mag. 682 A 
deep, . .elaborate structure, in wbicli the sitting biid sank. 

+ b. Bot. Sessile. Obs. 

17 96 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) I. 82 Sitting Flowers, 
are those which have no Fi uit-stalk. Ibid. 328 In Leant odon 
Taraxacum the down is supported on a long pedicle, in all 
the other English .species it is sitting. 1837 P. Keith Bot. 
Lex. 17 It is. .placed immediately on the ovary or pistil, and 
Is said to be sitting. 1851 Richardson Geol. vii. 203 Leaves 
are . . either sessile or petiolate, that is, either sitting or having 
footstalks. 

c. Of persons, figures, etc. : Seated. 

1839 Civil Eng, 4 Arch. Jrnl. II. 426 Monument of Maxi- 
milian- Joseph I. . Colossal sitting figure. 184a Tennyson 
Vision of Sin i. 12 Sitting, lying, languid shapes. 1887 
Mahaffy Gk. Life ft Thought vi, 112 The proposal .. to 
carve Mount Athos into a sitting figure. 

5. dial. To which one sits down. 

*889 Westall Birch Dene I. 251 A * standing gill ’ cost a 
penny, a ‘ sitting gill ’ three-halfpence. 1898 Cob ban A ngel 
180 To take a sitting drink, .with the Gordon gentlemen. 

t Si'ttingly, adv. Obs. [f. Sitting ppl. a. + 
-LY 2 .] In a befitting or becoming manner ; fit- 
tingly ; suitably. 


a 1300 Cursor M. 32 Bg Hir seined all hir werkes wel, Sit- 
tandTik hir watur [she] toke. ? a 1400 Morte A rtli. 1 59 Take 
kepe . That they bee herberde in haste in thoos heghe cham- 
bres, Sythine sittandly in sale seruyde ther-aftyr. c 1430 
Pilgr. JLyf Manhode it. vi. (1869) 78 For she wole no thing 
sey but sittingeliche and wel ordeyned. 0x450 Mirour 
Saiuacioun (Roxb ) 1 14 In gods temple has this angulere 
two wallis lognt sittingly. 1530 Palsgr. 841/2 Syttyngly, 
conuenablcment. 

Si tting-place. [Sitting vbl. jA] 

1. A place to sit in ; a seat. rare. 

138a Wyclif Matt, xxiii. 6 Sothely thei louen the first 
sittyng placis [L. pnmos recubitus] in sopers. £1440 
Prontp, Parv. 457/1 Syttynge place, scdile. 1587 Golding 
De Mornay xxx. (1592) 472 Being required a sitting-place 
at his right hand or at his left. 1611 Bible 2 Chron. ix. 18 
There were sixe steps to the throne.., and stayes on each 
side of the sitting place. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 59 There 
is not one among you whose sitting-place is not wntten by 
God, whether In the fire or in paradise, 
f 2. The posteiiois, the lump. Obs. 

*545 Raynold Byith Maukynde 117 Asuppositar..con- 
ueyed into the syttynge place of the chylde. 1607 Topsell 
Four-f Beasts (1658) 198 Take the hairs that grow behind 
on the goals sitting place. 1704 Land Gaz. 4035/4 A . . Mare, 

, . with two . .white Spots in the middle of the Sitting Place. 

' Si’tting-room. [Sitting vbl. sb.] 

1. A room or apartment used for sitting in, esp. 
in contrast to a bed-room or kitchen. 

1806 J. B ekes ford Miseries Hum. Life vi. (ed. 3) I. 96 
A travelling trap for a sitting room 1 1862 Mrs. H. Wood 
Mrs. Halhb. Troub. 1. i. 4 The usual sitting-room of his 
house presented a cheerful appearance. 1894 E. Banks 
Camp. Curiosity 34 With each slceping-ioom was connected 
a sitting-room, where fires were kept. 

attrib. 185a Btck's Florist 172 The bouquet with which 
they are in the habit of daily furnishing their sitting-room 
table. 1895 Crockett Love Idylls (1901) 125 Behind the 
sitting-room door. 

b. A portion of a poultry-house in which hens 
sit or hatch eggs. 

1849 D. J. Browne Anter. Poultry Yard (1855) 89 The 
ends of the nest box may be shifted, so that she will be in 
the sitting room, where she may remain.. till she hatches 
her brood. 

2. Room or space in which to sit or available for 
sitting. 

x88a Imperial Did. s.v., Sitting-room could not be got in 
the hall. 

Sitti-aotte, variant of Sitisot Obs. 

Sittringee, variant of Sitiunceis. 

Situ, in L. phr. in situ : see H In 15 , 

Situal (si-tiwal), a. rai e [ad. mctl.L. situ- 
alis, f. situs site.] Positional. 

1856 A. Butler Hist. Anc. Philos. I. 351 Campanella.. 
establishes five separate worlds — situal, material, mathe- 
matical, mental, and archetypal. 

Situate *si*ti u x dt),ppl. a. Also 6 situat, sytu- 
ate, 6-8 soituate. [ad. late L. siluat-m, pa. 
pple. of *siludre (used in med.L.), f. L. situs 
site.] = Situated ppl. a. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. Pref, p. i, Mortal 1 folke ate 
marueylously separated, both by lande and water, and right 
wonderously sytuate. 1553 Eden Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 8 
The Ilandes of Molucca situate in the mayne Easte Indian 
Sea. 1648 Wilkins Math, Magic 1, v. 34 Now the body 
being situate in this 1 ectangular forme, the weight A B must 
needs be augmented. 1705 tr. Bosnian's Guinea 336 Popo 
being an Island Scituate in the midst of the River. 1781 
Gibbon Decl. 4 F. xviii. II. 107 This large and populous 
city was situate about two days journey from the Tigris. 
1845 Herschel Ess, (18^7) 666 A pfanet situate on its surface 
and forming a part of it. 1885 Miss Braddon Wy/iard’s 
Weird III. 145 The chateau. .was situate on low ground. 

Situate (si*ti«,£tt), v. Now rare. Also 6 
situat, cituat, cytuat(e, 7 scituate. [f. ppl. 
stem of med.L. situdre : see prec.] 

1. irons. To give a site to ; to place, locate. 
£1533 Du Wes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr, 940 To situat, col- 
loquer, 154a Boorde Dyetary j. (1870) 232 Where a man 
shulde cyluate or sette his mancyon place. 163a Lithgow 
Trav. v. 18a Tripoly . . hath three times beene situated, 
and remoued in three sundry places. 1697 Potter Antm. 
Greece 11.x. (17x5) 292 The lapidness of the Torrent carry'll 
back those Islands.., not situating them in the same place 
as at first. 1726 Leoni Alberti's Archit. I. 86/1 The An- 
cients dedicated their Buildings-., and situated them in the 
best air they cou'd find out. 
b. With personal object. 

*597 A. M. tr. GuiUemeems Fr. Chirurg. 23/2 We must 
fiist of all situate the patient towaides the light. 165a Per- 
suasive 4 They meant to situate them in a higher condition 
then they were themselves. 1790 Bystander 17Z It was 
thought proper to situate them between the audience and 
the stage. 1824 Landor Imag. Cottv, Wks. 1853 I. 1 note, 
As a painter would situate a beggar under a triumphal arch. 

refi. 1791 Paine Rights of Man (ed. 4) 107 They situated 
themselves in three sepaiate chambeis. 

C. To subject to circumslances ; to place in a 
certain situation. 

1896 Harped s Mag. Apr. 656/2 He would violate his pre- 
mises, and that would so situate her that she would not be 
able to keep heis. 

f 2. intr. To have, or take up, a certain situa- 
tion or position. Obs, 

1583 Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C, iv. 46 b, The Countries 
nere aboute Friselande scituatyng betweene Eems, and 
Lauwers. 1627 H akewill Af/W. (1630) 286 As many steeles 
as touch thatvertuous stone, .Together move themselves, 
and situate together, 
lienee Situating vbl. sb. 

1726 Leoni Alberti's An fut. I. 84/x The Ancients in the 
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situating of fheii smallei Temples , .turned their fronts so as 
they might be seen from the Sea. 

Situated (siTn^e'ted), fpl. a, [f. as Situate 
fpl. a, + -ed l.J 

1 . Of places or things : Placed, located. 

1560 Daus tr. Slcidane's Comm. 1x6 Asperge situated on 
a veiey hyghe mountayne standyng alone. <31x586 Sidney 
Arcadia ni. (Sommer) 299 While he cast his eye about,., 
cursing all Hands in being euill scituated. 1650 T. B[avley] 

\V 01 tester's Apopk, 13 A place so pi oudly scituated, that 
you might as well command all the Countrey. _ 1699 
Maundrecl Jowu. yerus. (1749) 153 It is scituated in tne 
Wilderness. *780 Mirror No. 95, His estate. . is situated in 
an agreeable neighbourhood. x8o8Crutiwecl Unia. Gazet- 
teer (ed. 2) III, Oxford , a city . .situated on a gentle emin- 
ence. 18 68 Lockyer Elem. Astron. § 83 The great nebula 
of Orion is situated in the pat t of the constellation occupied 
by the sword-handle, 

lb. Used attributively, chiefly with aclvs. 

1601 Chester Love's Mart. (1878) 77 What famous towne 
and situated Seate Is that huge Building that is made 
by Art? *854 Greenwood Haps <$• Mishaps 120 Belfast 
is a handsomely-situated and well-built town. 1875 W. 
McIlwraitk Guide Wigtownshire 94 The. , finely-situated 
. . Endcliffe House. 

2 . Of persons : Placed in relation to, or in re- , 
spect of, circumstances. 

170a C. Mather Magn. Chr. vn. no There have been 
some rich Men, that were finely Scituated, and had all 
things richly to Enjoy. 1806 A. Knox Item. (1844) I. 74 In 
one way or other, he will still, as he is situated, cultivate 
the Communion of Saints. 1857 C. Bronte Professor vi, 

It was impossible for me to be thus situated, and not feel 
the angel or the demon of my race at work within mo. 

Situation (siliwi^'Jbn). Also 5 sefcuaoyon, 

6 sytr, situation, sytuation, 6-8 seituation 
(7 oitt-). [a. F. situation if; sit-, scituacion, etc., 

= Sp. situation , It. silitazione ), or ad, med.L. 
situatio , 11. of action f. siiudre , f. L. situs site.] 

1. 1 . The place, position, or location of a city, 
counlry, tic., in ltialion to its surroundings, 

x4go Caxton Eneydos xii. 44 Haue in myndc . . the selua- 
cyon of thy cyte newely fowunded. *530 Palsgr, 270/2 
Sytuacion of a towne, assietc. 1553 Eden Treat. New hid. 
(Aib.) 8 The situation of thecytieof Saba in Ethiopia vndci 
Egipt. 1596 Warner Alb. Eng. x. lviii. (1602) 253 France, 
..whose Seituation so Spaynes scattred Realities disioynes. 
X636 Davenant Platonick Lovers i.i, The seituation of this 
house hath but a while employed bis eyes without, a 1687 
Petty Pol. Arilh. (1690) 3 The same must be attributed 
to the Seituation of the Land. 1719 W. Wood Surv. Trade 
5 Our Native Riches and apt Seituation for Commetce, 
1796 C. Marshall Gardening ui, (1813) 26 The situation of 
a garden should be. .rather low than high, 1842 Cunning- 
ham Revels at Crt. 223 In one [plan] the situation of the 
music room is clear enough ; viz. at the side of the stage, 
to. Used without of (but implying this). 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 210 b, The Castell was 
kept agaynst them which foi the situation was unpiennable. 
1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 677 The high situation upon 
an hill. 1665-6 Phil. Trans. 1. 262 As For the Seituation— 
he chooses that side or declivity of a Hill. 1781 Gibbon 
Decl. 4- F. xix. II. xag Their prison was an ancient palace, 
..the situation was pleaeanL, the buildings stately. *886 
Encycl. Brit. XXI. 243/2 The situation as a whole is far 
mote beautiful than that of Jerusalem, 

c. Without aiticle. 

1553 Eden Treat, New hid. (Arb.) 14 The chiefe cytie .is 
in sttuacion.-much lyke vnto the cyue of Milayne. x6it 
Bible Ps. xlviii. 2 Beautifull for situation.. is mount Sion. 
*635 A. Si afford Fem. Glory (1869) 76 Places as eminent in 
seituation as she in sweetnesse of disposition. 1820 Miss 
Mitford in L'Estrange Life (1870) II. v. xxg Edinburgh is 
the finest town for situation in Europe. 

d. With, a (usually followed by an adj.). 

*565 Cooper Thesaurus , Posilio campestris , a situation 
in a playne champion countrey. *6to Holland Camden's 
Brit. 1 429 Westminster, .bad a pleasant situation amongst 
fruitfull fields and greene grounds [etc.]. 1663 Cowley 

Verses # Ess. (1669) 133 We ought in the choice of a Scitua- 
tion to regard above all things the Healthfulness of the 
place. *748 Anson’s Voy . 11. x. 236 Manila itself is in a 
veiy healthy situation. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) II. 246/1 
Such a situation as might be agreeable.. to the architect. 
1808 J. Webster Nat. Philos. 162 A fire burning in an open 
situation. 

2 . f a. The place occupied by something ; the 
site of a building, etc. Obs, 

* 54 a ~3 Act 34 fy 35 Hen. VHP, c. 23 Having sixlene foie 
of,. the same giounde for the scituacion of the same con- 
duicte heade. 1604 E. G[rimsione] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies 
in. xvi. 172 The Citie of Mexico is seated in the same Lake, 
although the Spaniards have filled vp the place of the scitua- 
tion with earth, a *615 Brieuc Cron. Erlis of Ross (1850) 
3 The said Erll founded an abbey at Fame, quhair the 
situation thereof yit does appeare. 1730 A. Gordon MaffePs 
Amphith. 323 Pilasters of Stone, and Arches, would have 
taken up a gieat pan of the Situation there, 
to. A place, locality. 

Holland Camden’s Brit, 260 The pleasant seituation 
called IJeaulku. x66j Milton L. 1. 60 He views The 
dismal Situation waste and wilde, A Dungeon honible, 
17x6-8 Lady M. W. Montagu Lett. I. xvi, 33 After passing 
these dreadful rocks, Dresden appeared to me a wonder, 
fully agreeable situation. 1762-71 H. Walpole Verlne's 
Anecd, Paint, (178 6) III, 105 S11 William Soames being 
sent embassador to Constantinople. , Vosterman accom- 
panied him, intending to paint the delights of that situa- 
tion, 1823 J, 1 , Cooper Pioneers xv, Two chaiis were 
placed by the side of this comfortable situation, 

3 . a. Place or position of things in 1 elation to 
surroundings or to each other. 

c 1600 Shaks. Bonn, cxxviii, To be so tikled they would 
change their state And situation with those dancing chips. 


1615 Crooke Body of Man 31 From the seituation some 
aie Anterior, some Posteriour. 1675 Phil. Trans. X.543 
The seituation of these two conduits. 1728 Ciiamiilks Cyci. 
s.v. Resistencc, The Resistence of a Body is always equal 
to the greatest Weight which it will sustain in a veitieal 
Situation, without breaking. 1792 Baron Munchausen i. 4, I 
fell. . to the ground with fear ; after waiting in this piostratc 
situation a few seconds, 1 heard a noise, 18x3 . Southey 
I Nelson II. 257 Her mizen-top,. .in the then situation of the 
two vessels, was not more than fifteen yards fioin that part 
of the deck. 1841 Penny Cyci. XXI. 177/1 In the tnice 
first situations the separation is sometimes called e\halation. 

to. A place or locality in which a person re- 
sides, or happens to be for the time. 

16x5 Chapman Odyss, xxiv. 21 Those soules Idols, that 
the weary dead Gaue vp in earth i which in a flowiy Mead 
Had habitable situation. 1745 P. Thomas Jml. Anson's 
Voy. 18 Boisterous weather, .caused us to make all manner 
of Dispatch to get out of that Situation. 1788 V. Knox 
Whiter Even. I.». vii, 157 Apply in sickness to_the best 
physician or apothecary within reach ofyout situation. 1817 
Malthus Popnl. Prof. p. iii, It was written.. from the few 
maletials which were then with in my reach in a counlry 
situation, 1825 Scorx Betrothed xi, Educated in a remote 
situation, 

+ 4 . a. Direction, course. Obs. 

1509 IIawes Past. Pleas, t. (Petcy Sue.) 7 This is the wnye 
and the sytuacion Unto the loure of famous duett ine. 
f b. Surface. Obs. Cf. Giiouui) sb. 6 b._ 

1558 Wardu tr. Alexis' Seer. (1568) 9 Whan you wil gylle 
the parchemente, you shal geve it a grounde or byluatyon 
wyth the white of an Eggu or Gotntue. 

•j* 6. a. The action of situating. Obs. 

1589 Putt i.niiam Eng, Pocsic 11, x. (Arh.) 98 By dittetsttiu 
of placing and seituation of your measures and concords. 

+ b. Settlement, occupation. Obs. 
n6so Bradford Plymouth Plant. 1. x. (M ass. list. Sue.) 
88 They ..found diverse coni ft i Ids, & title miring kooks, 
a place (ns they supposed) fill for biUmLton. 

II, 0 . The position in life, or in relation to 
others, held or occupied by a person. 

17x0 SrriiLU Tatter No. 169 r 4 Thai the very siluutiim 
in a couuli y-life does not incline men [etc. ]. *782 Pries i li.y 
Inst, Relig, I. Pref. p. xliii, In my present situation tit 
liiirninghnm. 1802 Mar. Edgeworiu Moral T. (iBufi) I. 
xiv, 1 1 is situation, at this printer's, was far better suited to 
him, than that, .at tlie brewer's. 1831 Scott Cast. Dang. 
viii, I am happy lliaL my situation, as a soldier under com- 
mand, altogether dispenses with my thinking of it nt ail. 

b. A post of employment j a position in which 
one works for wages. 

X813 Examiner 26 Apr. 265/1 lie obtained the siluatiun 
of army-agent. 1847 De Quincly Sp, Mil. Nun vii, A 
gallant young cavalier .. offered to Catalina a situation 
amongst his retinue. 1885 G. Allen Babylon xvii, I took 
a situation, 

7 . Condition or state (^anything), ? Obs. 

1710 Shaft ESB. Chaiae. (1737) II. 230 That which we 
esteem a Happiness in one Situation of Mind, is otherwise 
thought of in another. X765 A. Dickson Treat. Ague. 
(ed. 2) 405 The land, at the end of the nine years, must be 
in a much better situation than before it was limed. 1793 
Smlaion Edy stone L. § 148 , 1 found the work now in the 
following situation. 

to. Physical condition ; stale of health. In later 
use only spec, of women (see quots.). 

X749 Smollett Gil Bias (1797) 1 . 1x7 Examine the situa- 
tion of my son, and prescribe what you shall judge proper 
for his pure. 1780 Mirror No. 80, The change of situation 
from pimples and scales to a blooming complexion. 179a 
M. Riddell Voy. Madeira 95 People in a weak debilitated 
situation. 1829 Scott Hrt. Midi. xv. note , That the 
woman should have concealed her situation during the 
whoje period of pregnancy. 1848 Thackeray Van. lair 
xxvii, Mrs. Bunny’s in an interesting situation.. and has 
given the Lieutenant seven already. 

8. Position of a peison with regatd to circum- 
stances. 

1728 T. Sheridan tr. Persius (1739) Dud. p. iv, You are 
now in a Situation of taking two the most delightful 
Prospects that a generous Mind can have. 1768 Black- 
stone Comm. 111. 162 Wheie undue advantage is taken of 
the plaintiff's situation. 1791 Burke Corn (1844) 111 . 353 
Your situation is a situation of difficulty, and nothing but 
great patience can cany you through ft. 1830 D’Ishai u 
Chat. I, Ill, xvi. 342 How true is it that men in parallel 
situations necessarily move on similar principles. 1860 
Motley Nctherl, I. i. 1 The difficulties of his situation in- 
ci eased, 

9 . Position of affairs ; combination of circum- 
stances. 

1750 Chesterf. Lett, ccxix, (1792) II. 343 Suppose that 
business and situations should, .call Mr. Harle away from 
you. 1777 Pitt in Almon Anecd. (1812) II. 302 This 1 nitrous 
and ignominious situation, .calls upon us to remonstrate in 
the strongest.. language, 1828 Scott F, M, Perth, ix. He 
honoiued his religion. .by the morality which guided bis 
conduct in all ordinary situations. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. 
(1889) I. X5 In a situation of the utmost difficulty and peril. 
2884 blanch . Exam, go May 5/2 The financial situation is 
peiceptibly clearer. 

Phr, 1856 Mlhivalk Rom. Etnfi. Ixiii. (1865) VIII. 3 The 
senate at last was master of the situation. 1870 Miss Bridg- 
man R. Lynne II. v. in He was ._. master of the situation. 

to. A particular conjunction of circumstances 
(esp. one of a striking or exciting nature) under 
which the characters aie presented in the course 
of a novel or play, 

*779 Mirror No. 31, The novellist who delineates charac- 
ters by feigned circumstances and situations. 1790 Cath. 
Graham Lett. Educ. 147 The conduct of her stoiy is well 
conceived, her situations are in general natural. 1830 W. 
Irving in Life <$• Lett. (1864) II. 446 It has some striking 
scenes, but I think the 'situations’ are produced by rather 
extravagant means. 1847 Illustr. Lond, News 2 a Tuly 39/1 


At the head of eveiy scene is a de .uiption of the action, as 
a key to the musical situation. 1864 <». A. Lawihnct, 
M. l)ei ing i, It [a book] is wildly melodramatic, anil full of 
‘.situations ' from end to end, 

0. Without n.ilide (see quots.). 

1779 Sheridan Critic fir. i, This scene goes entitely fur 
what wc call situation and stage effeet. Ibid., There’s situa- 
tion for you 1 there’s an hetoic group 1 

10 . Horse-racing. One of the first three places 
in order of arrival at the winning-post ; a place, 
1871 'M. Lkokand 1 Cambr, Frcshm, 34 Saying that he 
could lay against Blue Hell, ..and that he had a little mote 
to lay out against Whistler for a 1 situation c 1887 ' Thor* 
manby ' Men of the Tinf u>s The three worst horses, 
probably, that ever monopolized the Derby 'situations'. 
Sit-Up, sb. and a. [See Sir v. 25.] 

A. so. A .surprise, rare 

1483 lip. Langton in Chi 1st C/t. Lett. (Camden) 46 , 1 trow 
. .tlrai -shal have a sit up or ever tire Kyng depatte fro York. 

B. adj. Used for sitting up in. 

1902 Barnls-Gruniiy Thames Camp 178 The lounge 
chairs are canvas, the sit-up chairs are tush seated. 
Si’t-upon, eolloq. [f. SlTw.] In//. .-Trou- 
sers, bteeehes. (Cf. SIT-DOWN sb. 2.) 

1841 J. T. Hr.wu.tr Parish Clerk I. rafi With a pail of 
the master's sit-upons that wanted reparation. 1857 ‘ C- 
UitDc’ Verdant Green in. x, They weren’t dicssed in tall 
hats.. and velvet sit-upons. 

II Situs (soi’ttfs). rare. [L.] Situation, position. 
1701 Ray Cicat ion (ed. 4) 11. 229 It was convenient that 
man should have surli a figure or .Situs of the parts of his 
body that he might conveniently look upiv.tid.s. 1728 
Chambers Cyci. s,v., Things depending on the Situs of 
Lines and 1 ‘igmes, xSgo Pop. Mi. Monthly XXK'Vl. oP) 
The future situs of the cotton m.uuif.u.tuic of the Haiti tl 
States. x8gx Tablet »ti Fell. ? 14 It enables :t Catholic to 
see as lie never olltet wise timid the ptcuse situs and shape 
of ullia-l’iulcstant convictions. 

Sity, obs. lorm of SluitTY «. 

Sitz bath, (sutsibtlji). Also silsc-bath. [ad. 
G. sitzbad , f. silzen to sit.] 

1 . A bath in which one sit 4 ; a hip-bath. 

1849 Clauidck Cold IVater Cute 54 The Sit/ 01 Sittin : 
ll.il’*. By'.'.iii to '■.* • 1 t hip 'sii'i that ti<»‘d .it 

t . . 1 - in 1 >■ is .. ; 1 ■ -'I ' .11 1 1 ibS; it, nf.s i\ Hub. I 'atal. 
1 ■*. Cw. 1 . •• m'I "sj'i.y ,.1 -■ / !-.is l.'.pi ■ 1 Sitz Bath in 
Cabinet Woik. 

2 . A bath taken by means of llns. 

1852 Bristed Five 1 ’eat s Eng. Univ. (1 d. ;<) ifr, The daily 
purgatory of weL sheets, sit/ baths, and the like. 1861 1 h < >. 
Eliot in Cross Life II. 418 We were.. looking slightly blue 
after our siu baths. 1899 Allbutt's .Sy\t. hied. VII. 75 • 
A hot sitz-batlr may be used. 

Siue, Siuier, obs. forms of Sievk, Kjevieu. 
Sivaism (srv 3 .,iz.m). [f. Skr. Siva * the au- 
spicious one 1 (see def.) + -ism.] The special 
worship of Siva, the third deity of the Hindu 
triad, to whom are atliibuled the powers o 1 icpzo- 
duction and dissolution. 

1901 Ed in. Rev. 7jan. 32 The lotus of Sivaism ami of Isis. 
1905 0 . Rev. July 200 The temper of Sivaism is not that of 
Buddhism. 

Sivaistic (sAu,i’stik), a. [f. as ptec. +-isnc.] 
Of or pertaining to the u oi.sltip ot biva. 

1891 in Cent. Diet. 

Sivaite (sf*va,oit). [f. as prec. + -rn:.] One 
who specially woi ships Siva ; an adheient of Siva- 
ism. Also attrib. (Cf. Sivite.) 
s *88o Entyil. Ihit. XIII. 815/y Sankara Acharya, the great 
Sivaite reformer of the 8th century. 1883 Ibid. XV. 

The Sivaites are most numerous in the extreme south and 
on the west coast. 

Hence Sivai tic a. {Funk's .Stand. JJitlX 
Sivathere (siwajil-uj. [Anglicized iotm oJ 
next.] — SiVATUEiuu M. 

1847 Anstld Anc. World .\iv. 3 ^ The -Sivathere.. had 
another pair [of horns] placed more towards the back of the 
head. 1894 Lvni.KKt it Roy. Nat. Hist. II. ^7 By far tim 
hugest of all Ruminants was the gigantic Indian sivathere. 


V 111 "]'* - 

L., f. Siva the Ilmdu god t Gr. Oifpiov wild beast.] 
A fossil ruminant of great size, with four horn-., 
discovered in the Hiwalik or Nub-IIitnalayan hill, 
in Northern India. 

1835 Faiconi k & Car n f.y in Asiatic Res. XIX. 1. 2 We 
have named the fossil, Sivaihcrium [etc.]. Ibid. 9 1 ’l he 
food of the Sivaiheriiun was less hetb.ir.iuus than that of 
existing homed ruminants. 1851 Manieli. Petri fa, tiom 
457 Tne living Sivatherium must have resembled an im- 
mense Gnu or Antelope. x886 Geikib Clttssdk.Giol. x.vvi. 
(1903) 393 The Sivat hciium and Bt amathenum—i,. do , „il, 
four-horned ciwrtures, allied to our living autelopcc, and 
pi ong-bucks. 

Sive (also 5-6, 9 syve, 6 syue, siuo), variant 
spelling of civc Chive 1. 

C1440 Promp. Pan;. 457/2 Syv>s, hr-rhe. 1562 Ti bni i« 
Herbal 11. (1568) xox The moste par to of the writers of lttr- 
balles m Germany, teach that out tsive. ,i.s purrum sativum. 
1580 Hollyband Treas, Fr, Tong, Croat, civc, or Civette, 
a chmoll, siues, scal/ons. 1707 Mortimer Husk (17-1) 1 1. 
171 Srves are a diminutive kind of Leek. 1874 Mrs. Wiiii- 
comzBygone Days in Devon <4 Cornua. 47 The fairies had 
even their musicians, whose hautboys were gf syves. 

Sive, obs, form of Sieve, 

+ Si* veil. Obs. [OE. sifepa, etc., £ the same 
stem as sife sieve.] pi. Siftings, bran. 

C725 Corpus Gloss, F 386 Furfures, sififian. c888 K. 
O L 1 REV r xx . xl fJ xz n,eoI ° SurscrypS mic 3 yrel, 

& pa syfeoa [z'.r, siofoba] weorfiaS asyndred. c xooo Sax, 
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Leechd. II. 250 Oferwylle on f>am selfan ecede sifejian. 
c 1440 Promp. Pars. 78/2 Cyuedys, of mele, or brynne, 
furfur , cantadrum. ibid. 437/1 Syvedys, or brynne, or 
palyys furfur. 

Hence + Si'vedy a., fall of bran. Obs. 

13. . Metr. Horn. (Vernon MS.) in Ha-rig’s Archiv LVII. 
290 Atte laste on fiord was brouht A Lof J?at payed him 
uht nouht ; Blac hit was and siuedi. 

Siver, variant of Sc. Syveb, drain, 
t Si ver, v. Obs. rare. [Origin obscure.] intr. 
To simmer. Hence Severing vbl. sb. 

xfioi Holland Pliny xx. ix, Colestocke ashes set over 
the fire untill it siver only, or have one tvalme at the most, 
is good for spasmes. Ibid. xxm. ix, If they haue a little 
siuering or waulm ouer the fire, 
f Sivet, sivil. Obs. (See quots.) 

160 7 Markham Cava/. vl ix. 54 He shall not suffer any 
holes to be cut thiough the tree for to passe the stirrop 
leathers thoiovve, but to haue stionge Siuills of yron wel 
reuited thorow the tiee wherein to put your stirrop leathers. 
1688 Holme A rrnoiny in. iii. 93/2 The Sivet s, which are 
square rings in Plates, three on each side the tree to put 
the straps too. Ibid. ix. 397/1 The Sivett, is a square batr 
of lion or squai e-Buckle, without a tonge, set to the sides 
of the Sadle-tree, . . to hang the Straps at foi the Girth, and 
the Leatheis for the Stirrops. 

Si-vite, variant of Sivaite. 

1882 Missionary Herald (Boston) 8 Feb. 68 Considerable 
opposition displayed by the Sivites. 1892 Ibid. Sept. 369 
They answeied that they were Sivite boys, and could not 
say Chiistian piayers. 

Si- wens. Obs. exc. Hist. Also 8 eevenns, 
9 sivens. See also Sibbens. [ad. local Gael. 
suibhean (commonly suibheag or subhag) rasp- 
berry : see quot. 1776.] An infections skin disease 
formerly prevalent in Scotland. 

176a Forfeited Estates Papers (S.H.S.) 23s A Distemper 
commonly called the Cevenns, which is believed to have 
been brought originally . . by Oliver Cromwell’s army. 1776 
Pennant Tour in Scot. 11. App. 447 A loathsome and very 
infectious disease of the veneieal kind, called the Siirvens. 

. .Sometimes a fungus appears in various parts of the body, 
resembling a rasbeiry, in the Erse language called Sivven. 
18x0 J. Adams Hunter's Treat, Yen. His. vii. 566 Of this 
kind [non-syphilitic] is the sivvens of Scotland. 1822-7 Good 
Study Med. (1829) III. 167 YawS have been supposed by 
some writers to be a species of lues, and especially of that 
which in Scotland is denominated sibbens or sivens. 

Siw(e, obs. forms of Sue v. 

Six (siks), a. and sb. Forms : a. 1 siox-, siex, 
1-5 syx, (1) 5-6 syxe ; 1- six (4 zix), 3-7 sixe. 
/?. 1-2 seox, 1-6 {Sc. 7-8) sex, 2-4 sexe, 5 
cex(e. 7. Sc. 5- sax. [Common Teut. : OE. sex, 
six, siex, syx , etc., = OFris. sex (WFris. seeks, 
NFris. soks, etc.), MDu. ses{se, zes{se, zees (Du. 
zes), OS. sehs, ses (MLG. ses, ses, sos, LG. ses, 
sos, sos), OILG. and MI-IG. sehs (G. seeks), 
ON. (Icel., Norw., Sw., Da.) sex (MSw. sax, 
sieix, siax, etc., MDa. siex, sisex), Goth, saihs. 
Cognate forms occur in all the Indo-European 
languages (as L. sex, Gr. l£, etc.) and indicate an 
original *sueks. 

In OE. used either without change of form (esp. when 
attributive) or with plural declension syxe, syxa, syx um .] 
The cardinal number next after five, repre- 
sented by the symbols 6, VI, or vi. 

A. adj. I. In concord with a sb. expressed. 

a. c 893 K, ASlfred Oros, 11. iv. 70 Siex mila from <Ssere 
byrig. eg ox O. E. C/iron. an. 901, Her gefor AEIfied..syx , 
mhtum asr ealra haligra imessan. c 1000 Ags, Gosp. Matt, 
xvii. x ASfter six dagum. r 1*24 O. E. Chron. an. 1124, 
Twegen sed-Iaepas to six scillingas. c 1205 Lay. 25979 pa 
six swin he to-droh. c 1300 Havelok 2788 Sixe erles weren 
sone yare. 1340 Ayenb. 21 pis zenne him sseawep. .ine zix 
manei es. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) ix. 37 He had syx wyfes. 
c 1500 Melusine 117 The matter had. .vytaylled & laden. . 
six galeys. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IY, n. iv. 199 Some sixe or 
seuen fresh men set vpon vs. 1662 Stillingfl. Ong, Sacne 
in. iv. § 2 The Creation of the worid in the six dales work. 
1762 Ann, Reg. n. 21 Henry Fielding was in stature rather 
rising above six feet. 1822 Scott Nigel xiii, She . . had pro- 
bably completed her six lustres. 1847 W. C. L. Martin The 
Ox 152/1 Six drachms of Barbadoes aloes, six ounces of 
Epsom salts. 

/ 3 . 835 Charter in O. E. Texts 449 An swin oiSSe sex 
wedras. ^975 Rushw. Gosp. Mark ix. 2 AEfter dagum 
sexum. Ibid. John ii. 6 Stzenene feto sexo. a xxaa O, E. 
Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 852, He scolde gife ilea gear.. sex 
fo 3 ur geaida. cizgo Gen. If Ex. 739 Sex jer and fiftene 
mo, Adde Abram on is elde bo. a 1300 Cursor M. 7387 His 
suns sex pat war at hame, c X340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 2708 
Of pir sex poyntes I wil spek and rede, c 1400 A pot. Loll, 
90 As pe hepun men had sex kyndis of similacris, ..so ban 
Jordis now sex kyndis of prelatis. c 1440 Promp. Pan/, 67 
Cexe, sex. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 65 By 
my computation your table sheweth sexe zones. 157* Wills 
6' Inv. N.C. (Surtees 1835) 348 Sex stone of talow. . Sex payre 
of lyne shets. 1627 Rep. Parishes Scotl. (Bann. Club) 3 We 
walow it to be worth sex bollis ane husband land off nning 
wictuall. 1722 in Scottish Jml. Topogr. (1848) II. 62/1 To 
sex bottles sack. 

y. 1489 Barbour's Bruce 1. 39 The land sax yer, and moyr 
peifay, Ley desolat after hys day. 1549 Cornpl. Scotl. 107 
Sax mulis chargit vitht gold. C1615 Sir W. Mure (title). 
Sax Lynes wpon the Fall of Somersait. 1795 Macueill Scot- 
land's Skaitk xii, Wi' firm intention To drink sax nights out 
o' seven. 1816 Scott Old Mort. xjii, Ae night, sax weeks 
or thereby afore Bothwell Brig. 

b. Followed by hundred or thousand, or the 
ordinals of these. Also six-sevenths , six (parts, 
etc.) out of seven, 


I c 893 K./Elfred Oros. 1. vii. 38 Pharon hmfde syx hund wig- 

waegna. . : (net waes syx hund pusenda manna, a 1x22 0 . E. 
Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 657, zEfter ure Drihtnes acenned- 
nesse seox hundred wintia. c 1205 Lay. 613 In pon castle 
he dude hendesix hundred ofhis cmhten. a 1300 Cursor PI. 
200a He had sex hundiet yeir and an. c 1440 Promp, Pant. 
67 Cex hundryd, sexcenti. 1549 Compl. Scotl. 6 He beam! bot 
sex thousand men. 1647 Hexham i, (Numbers), The sixe 
hundieth, deses hondertste. 1785 Burns Death Dr. 
Hornbook xiii, Sax thousand years ai e near hand fled. 185$ 
Tennyson Lt. Brigade, Into the valley of Death Rode the 
six hundred. 1899 A llbutt's Syst. Med. V. 13 Six-sevenths 
of the cases occurred between the ages of 40 and 70. 

C. Coupled with a higher cardinal or ordinal 
numeral following, so as to form a compound 
(caidinal or ordinal) numeral. 

* goo O. E. Martyrol. 26 Mar. 50 On pone syx & twenteg- 
3 an daeg paes monSes. Z950 Lindisf. Gosp. John ii. 20 
Feoitig & sex uintro getimbred uses 3 is tempel. 1297 R. 
Glouc. (Rolls) 233 pie pousend & sixe & twenti pei [v.r. jei] 
was fram be worldes bigmninge. c 137s Sc. Leg. Saints 
P10L 96 Til I had mad paim ledy, in novmei sex Sc sexty. 
c 1425 Craft Nombrynge (E.E.T.S.) 6 As pou seyst by pe 
comyne speche, Sex & twenty & noujt twenty & sex. 1579 
Fulke Heskins' Pari. 223 The sixe and thirtieth Chapter 
tieateth of the next text. 1603 Shaks, Lear in. vii. 16 
Some fiue or six and thirty of his Knights. 1725 De Foe 
Yoy. round lYor/d (1840) 164 We sailed again the six-and- 
twentieth day after we came in. 1779 Mirror No. 47 P4 
Tom is a young man of six-and-twenty. 1855 Kingsley 
Westw.Hol x, Six-and-twenty yeais of travel. 

d. In special applications. 

Six Acts, Articles (see quots.). Six Clerics ( see Six 
Clerk). Six Nations (see quots.). Six Preachers (in Can- 
terbury Cathedial ; hence the sing. Six Preacher). 

1859 Rosse Index of Dates, *Six Acts, severely repressive 
measures, passed, 1819. 1862 Tounsf.nd Man. of Dates, 
Six Ads, ..six measures foi the prevention of seditious 
meetings and the regulation of political publications. 1653 
Fuller Ck. Hist. v. 231 Death being the penalty of such 
who were made guilty by the -‘six Articles. 1862 Tounslnd 
Man. of Dates, Six Articles, or Bloody Statute, . .an act 
(31 Hen, VIII, c. 14) passed june 28, 1539.. .The six articles 
enforced were transubstantiation, communion of one kind, 
celibacy of the cleigy, vows of chastity, private masses, and 
auricular confession. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. § 112 
Sir Julius Cassar was then Master of the Rolls, and had,, 
the indubitable right and disposition of the '"Six-Clerks' 
places. 1692 Loud. Gas. No. 2771/4 Lost. . between St. Paul’s 
Church-yard, and the Six Clerks-Office. 1728 Chambers 
Cycl., Six Clerks, Officers in Chancery of great Account, next 
in Degree below the Twelve Masters. 1842 Penny Cycl. 
XXII. 70/1 The office of Six Clerks is an office of great 
antiquity connected with the Couit of Chancei y, probably 
as ancient as the Court itself. _ 1895 iYestin. Gas. 13 Apr. 
6/2 * Which, .are the 'Six Nations?’ ‘The Mohawks, the 
Oneidas, the Onondegas, the Cayugas, the Senecas, and the 
Tuscaroras,’ *900 Ibid, 13 Jan. 10/1 The Six Nations 
Indian Reserve, Ontario... The Six Nation Indians number 
3,500 to 4,000 souls. 1841 Clergy List, Benefices (219), *Six 
Pieachers. James Reeve M. A. 1816 [etc.]. 1879 Crockford 
Cler. Directory 469/1 Six Preacher of Cant. Cathl. 1874. 

2 . With ellipsis of sb., which may usually be 
supplied from the context. 

a 900 0 . E. Martyrol, 1 Aug. 134 pa hyra syxe wmron 
aewealde beforan paere meder. a 1223 A ncr. R. 208 Nullick 
of alle [mihtes] siggen, buten sixe. c 1330 Arih. <5- Merl. 
6842 (Kblbing), po was per of .xv. pousand Yleued bot sex 
bihinde. c 1400 Laud Troy Bk. 6839 He sles oure men by 
fyue and six. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems liii. 43 Quhen thair 
was cum in fywe or sax, The Quenis Dog begowthe to rax. 
1367 Glide Godlie Ball. (S.T.S.) 2x0 Gif God was maid of 
bittis of breld, Eit 30 not oulklie sax or seuin. x6ox Shaks. 
Jut. C.ir. i. 277 Heere haue beene Some sixe or seuen, who 
did hide their faces. 1673 Humours Town 95 A Declama- 
tion against the Act for Six in the Hundred. 1724 Swift 
Drapiers Lett. Wks, 1755 V. n. 60 Wood's half-pence will 
come to be offered for six a penny. 1780 Cowpeh Progr. 
Error 161 Let that day be blest, . . Nobly distinguish’d above 
all the six. 1831 Wilson's Amer. Oruith. II, 180 Four 
inches long, ana six in extent. 1893 Zangwill Master m. 
vii, 40X Broken lines of foam, which sometimes rolled in 
six-deep. 

b. More specifically with ellipsis of pieces, years 
(of age), syllables or feet (in verse), points (on a 
stag’s horn), inches, or pence (as in * ten and six ’). 

C1420 Avow, Arth, lxv, Alle in sundur hit brast, In six 
or in seuyn. C1440 Pallad. on Hush, xa. 420 Ek oon yeer 
oolde Is good,_ & so til sixe on wol he holde. 1590 Shaks. 
Mids. N. iii. 1. 23 Well, we will haue such a Prologue, and 
it shall be written in eight and sixe. 1622 Fletcher 
Span. Cur. n. iii, Let him bear six, and six, that all may 
blase him. 1781 Confer Tabie-T. 307 At Westminster, 
where little poets strive To set a distich upon six and five, 
1818 Byron Juan 1. 1 , At six., he was a charming child. 
1897 Mary Kingsley Trade W. Africa 329 The average 
height, .is five feet six to five feet eight. 

o. With omission of hours, as six d clock. 

[1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb,) 20 Fro mydnyght tyl sex 
of the belle yn the mornyng.] 1396 Shaks. Merck, Y. 11. v. 
23 At six a clocke ith morning, a 1604 Hanmer Chron. Irel. 
(1809) 273 Hee..tooke shipping. ,by_ sixe a clocke in the 
morning. 1629 Wadsworth Pilgr. iii. 14 At six they go 
all to study in a large Hall. 1726 Swift Gulliver iv. viii, 

I set sail on the 24th day of Septembei , 1701, at six in the 
morning. 1834 K. H. Digby Mores Cath. v. vi. 183 The 
rule in Du Guesclin's time was to lise and sup at six. x88S 
Lowell Heartsease t? Rue 127 'Tis stiiking six! Sure 
never day Was short as this is 1 
attrib. 1867 Augusta Wilson Vashti xxv, I shall go on 
the six o’clock train. 1899 Daily News 7 Dec. 3/4 De Aar 
has been placed under mailial law and a six-to-six curfew 
established. 

d. With omission of horses. 

1684 [see Coach sb. 4]. 1693 Tate in Dryden’s Juvenal 
11. (1697) 30 You Nymphs that would to Coach and Six 
arrive. *764 Gray J, T. 18 Not I— for a coronet, chariot 


and six. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 377 A conch 
and six is.. never seen, except as part of some pageant. 
1877 [see Coach sb, 4]. 

e. With omission of shillings ; spec, in six-and- 
eightpence as a lawyer’s fee ; also trails/. 

a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, Six and eight-pence , the 
usual Fee given, to carryback the Body of the Executed 
Malefactor, to give it Christian Burial. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa VI. 393 Flinging down a Portugal Six-and-thirty 
[=a Joanese]. 1756 Foote Eng. fr . Paris 1, Lat . The 
Law. .is the Bulwaik, ..Crab. Mercy, good Six and Eight- 
pence. 1783 Grose Did. Yu tear T., Six and eight-pence, an 
attorney, whose fee on several occasions is fixed at that sum. 
1823 T Hooic Sayings Ser. 11. Man of Many Fr. (.Colburn) 
xoo The six-and-eightpenny feeling, .was too stiong to be 
resisted. Ibid. 151 Cynics tell us, that.. we shall find six- 
and-eightpence at the bottom of every thought and every 
action of mankind, 1879 Miss Braduon Cloven Foot x, I 
have the interest of a friend lathei than a lawyer. You 
don't suppose it's for the sake of the six-and-eightpence. 

f. In phr. six . . and half-a-dozen . ., denoting 
that there is little or no difference or choice be- 
tween two (sets of) persons or things. 

1836 MAERYAT Pirate iv, I never knows the children It’s 
just six of one and half-a-dozen of the other. 1865 H. 
Kingsley Hillyars <5- Burtons xxxvnl, * What do they say 
aboHt bis chance V Six and half-a-dozen, sir.' 1870 Miss 
Bridgman R. Lynne II. xii. 256 My verdict is, six of one 
and half a dozen of the other. 

3 . = Sixth a. 

c 1383 in IVyclifs Sel. Wks. III. 506 Oure pope Urban 
bo sex. c 1430 Brut eexliii, And )>e vi day come a nother 
Henauder. 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cccxlvi. 547 Bartyi- 
mewe des Angles.. receyued the papalyte, and was called 
Vrbayne the sixe. 1586 W. Webbe Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 62 
Make short either the two, foure, sixe, eight, tenne, twelue 
.sillable, and it will, fall out veiy absurdly. 1603 Parsons 
in Cath. Rec. Soc. Publ. (1906) II. 218 This 6 of July. 

B. sb. 1 . The abstract number six, or the 
symbol denoting this. 

Z398 TREvrsA Barth. DeP.R. xix. cxix. (1495) 922 The nom- 
bre of syxe . . is the fyrste perfygh te nombre of the euen pai tyes 
theroftakenalletogyder. c 1423 Craft Nombryngt ( E.E.T.S.) 
6 Write f»e digit of pe nombur m i>e first place bat is sex. 1565 
Cooper Thesaurus , Senarius, that is of the numbei of sixe. 
16x1 Cotgr., Sixiesme, . , a propoition of six. 1696 Phillips 
( ed. 5), Six, a Primitive Number, compos’d of Four and Two, 
or Twice Three. 1813 G. Beattie John o' Ar/iha' (1826) 
13 Scarcely could ye counted sax, Befoie [etc.]. 1861 F. W. 
Robinson No Church 11. i, Little boys who wore their hair in 
‘ number sixes ’ at the temples, when law had left them hair 
sufficient for such ornamentation. 

2 . Chiefly pi. a. A set of six spots or pips on a 
die, domino, or card ; also, a card, etc., having 
six pips or spots. (Cf. Sice.) 

1399 Minsheu Pertivall's Sp. Did. Dial. 26 R. I did lift 
an ace. — L. I a fower.— M. I a sixe. 1663 Cowley Ess , 
Danger of Procrastination, Tis a hundred to one, if a 
man fling two Sixes. 1863 Wiivtk Melville Gladiators I, 
410 One more throw for the Sixes and the great game is 
fairly won. 1878 T. Hardy Ret. Native ur. viii, Venn lifted 
the box, and behold a triplet of sixes was disclosed. 1883 
Harper 1 s Mag. Apr, 734/2 You have thrown double-sixes, 
b. A set of six persons. 

1796 Instr. ff Reg. Cavalry (1813) 36 The standard and 
its coverer each in the middle of the two center ranks of 
sixes. 1842 Borrow Bible tn Spain xxiii, On every road of 
Spain . .may be seen gangs of fives and sixes of these people. 
*874 Hardy Farfr. Mad. Crowd ix, He’s been courted by 
Sixes and Sevens— all the girls.. have tried him. 

8 . pi. In various elliptic uses. 

* a. Lines of six syllables, ft). Sixpenny nails, fc. 7 Spirits, 
fd. Mus. Intervals of a sixth, e. Gloves, shoes, etc., of the 
sixth size. f. Six-pounder guns. g. Some form of cake, 
h. Candles weighing six to the pound, i. Six-inch flower- 
pots. j. Bonds bearing interest at 6 per cent. 

3. 1586 W. Webbe Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 39 The first [line] 
bauingeyght sillables, the second sixe, wherof the two sixes 
shall alwayes ryme. 1891J. C. Parsons English Versifica- 
tion 36 Sixes and four. lambic trimeter and dimeter. Ibid,, 
Sevens and sixes, b. 1629 MS. Acc. St. John's Hasp., 
Canterb., For one hundred of fines and one hundred of sixes 
xjd. C. a 1638 Cleveland Xmas Hay 14 Were ere such 
dregs mix’d with Geneva sixes? d. 173* tr, Rameau's 
Treat. Mustek 44 Observe those two Parts that proceed 
always by Sixes. Ibid. 43 Before we had a Knowledge of 
these small and great Sixes, it was almost impossible to add 
two Paits with these Sixes, e. 1796 Pegge A nony w. (i8og) 
97 When, .a shoemaker, .came to take measure of him, he 
told him, ‘0..1ong sixes or short sevens will do f. 1804 
Naval Chron. XI. 409 A Ship Privateer, carrying sixteen 
twelves and sixes. 18x2 in Examiner (1813) 4 Jan. 6/2 Car* 
lonades of different calibres, with two long sixes, g. 1823 
Hone Every-day Bk. I. sr The. .ginger-bread bakers coax- 
ingly insinuate them among their new made sixes, h. 1823 
T. Hook Sayings Ser. n. Passion Princ. v, A serious 
injunction 1 not to take out sixes for tens \ *826 Lam a Pop. 
Fallacies xv, Man found out long sixes. — Hail candle-light ! 
1843 Dickens Mart. Chits, ii, An imaginary general illumi- 
nation of very bright shot t-sixes. i. 1831 B ham. Sf Midi. 
Gardeners' Mag. Apr. 31, I ordered. .200 pots, (size full 
sixes), j. 1867 Nation 10 Oct. 293 The bonus became 
known as the 1 Sixes of 1861 1893 Daily News 29 J une 2/5 
Mexican Sixes have dropped further 3! per cent. 

4 . f a. Six-shilling beer. In later use pi. 

1631 Brathwait Whimsies xii. 97 How this threede-bare 
Philosopher shruggs, shifts, and shuffles for a cuppe of six. 
1633 R. Younge Agst. Drunkards 3 Nor hath the richest 
Sherrie, or old Canarie anymore operation with them, than 
a cup of six hath with me. 1783 Grose Did. Y nlgar 71 , 
Six and Tips, whisky and small beer (Irish). 1796 Ibid. 
(ed. 3), Sixes, small beer, formerly sold at six shillings the 
barrel. x8ro in Anc. Brit, Drama II. 461, I suppose he 
means small beer, which, among the vulgar, still goes by 
the cant name of sixes. 

Tb. Sixpennywortb, 
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1871 'M. Legrand* Camlr, Freshrn. 107 Nothin’., tout six 
of pale brandy neat got her round again. 

6 . In phiases with six and seven , sixes and 
sevens, etc., originally denoting the hazard of 
one’s whole fortune, or carelessness as to the con- 
sequences of one’s actions, and in later use the 
creation or existence of, or neglect to remove, 
confusion, disorder, or disagreement. _ 

The original form of the phiase, to set on six and seven,! is 
based on the language of dicing, and is probably a fanciful 
alteration of to set on cinque and sice, these being the two 
highest numbeis. Subsequent variations arise from the use 
of at for on, of or for and , of other verbs in place of set, 
and of the plural-, sixes and sevens', the latter became the 
standard form in the 18th cent. To illustrate the develop- 
ment more clearly, the chief types are here grouped in 
separate pai agrnphs. 

(a) c 1374 Chaucer Troylns iv. 622 Lat nat this wrecliched 
wo thyn nerte gnawe, llut manly set the world on sexe and 
seuene. c 1460 l’ownehy Myst. xvi. 128, 1 shall, and that 
in hy, set all on sex and seuen. 1533 Stewart Cron, Scotl, 

I. 654 Quha. .settis all his thrift on sax and sevin. 154a 
Udaix A poph. 267 b, There is a prouerbe, omnem jacere 
aleam , to cast all dyce, by which is signified, to sette all on 
sixe & seuen. x6ox weevek Mirr.Mart. Biv, I'm in a wood, 
..Yet o’re my head a threatning Roche still hingeth..; 
Twixt wood and rocke, I stand on six and seauen. 1611 
Cotgr. s.v. Desesperade, loitSr A la desesperade , to set his 
whole rest, or set all on sixes, and seuen;,. 

(b) 1535 Jove A pel. Tindale (Arb.) 43 Yet had he leucr 
marre and destioy al, and (as they xaye) set all at six and 
.seuen, then [etc.]. 1596 Nasue Sajfron Walden Wks. (Gro- 
sart) ill. 38 Old Laertes .. caring for all other things else, 
sets his owne estate at sixe and seauen. 1607 Walkington 
Opt, Glass To Rdr., I haue set all at six and seuen, and I 
intend by the Muses favour happilie to go on. x6aa Jack- 
son Judah 56 To become cold, carelcsse, and negligent, set 
ail at six and seven. 

(c) 1583 Golding Calvin on Dent, cxxxvi. 833 Not to 
ratine and scratch for other mens goods, as if they wete 
left at sixe and seuen. 150a Repentance R . Greene G.'s 
Wks. (Grosait) XII. 179 Then left I her [my wife] at six 
or seuen, who went into Lincolneshire, and I to London. 
1648 T. Hill Dying Saints 19 Do not let things tie at six 
ana sevens., any longer. 1670 G. H. tr. Hist. Cardinals 
it. 1. 127 They leave things at sixes and sevens, 1713 Swift 
Cadenus 4 Vanessa 888 The goddess. .Left all below at 
Six and Sev’n. *785 Grose Diet. Vulgar T.,Left at sixes 
and sevens, in confusion, commonly said of a room where 
the furniture, etc. is scattered about, or of a business left 
unsettled. 1819 Scott Jrnl, (1800) II. 317. 1 was sick of 
the labour by two o’clock and left several of my books and 
all of my papers at sixes and sevens. 1834 Miss Baker 
Norlhampt. Gloss. s.v., He's gone away in such a hurry, he 
has left everything at sixes and sevens. 

(rf) Beard Theatre God's Judgem. (1612) 528 He let 
the affaires of his kingdome runne at six and at sevens. 
a 1610 Healey Cebes (1636] 151 She doth nothing with dis- 
cretion, hut hurleth all about at six and seven. 1679 Alsop 
Melius Inq. it. viit. 369 The worship of God lying at sixes 
and sevens, the Government of the Church meer Anarchy. 
17*3 Aruutiinot John Bull it. i, His Affairs went on at 
sixes and sevens. 1784 R. Eagr Barham Downs I. 345 It 
was owing to the Six-and-seven way of going on of tilings 
in the heathen world. x8og Malkin Gil Bias xh. vii. r 3 
The affairs of the treasurer.. are all at sixes and sevens. 
1862 Hawthorne Our Old Home (1883) 1. 171 The line of 
a railway.. puts all precedent things at stxes-and-sevens. 
1887 Times (weekly ed.) 2 Sept. 15/3 [These] differences., 
have for a long time kept society in Sofia at sixes and sevens. 

(e) *21704 1. Brown Alsop' s State of Conform. Wks. 
17; 1 IV. n8 His zeal swallowing his concern for his Family, 
things were run to sixes and sevens, tn&z Euz. Blower 
Geo. Bateman II. 126 If I was to go from. home, .every 
thing would soon go to sixes and sevens. 1846 Mrs. Carlyle 
in Hew Lett, (1903) I. 219 With her departure everything 
went to sixes and sevens. 

C. Comb. 1 . Combining (usually hyphened) with 
a s>b, and forming an attub. compound, as six-bar 
(gate), six-bottle (man), etc. ' 

Common during the tgth cent., and very freq, in recent use. 
1711 Addison Sped. No. 57 ? 3 She.. makes nothing of 
leaping over a “Six-bar Gate. 1868 U. S. Rep. Munit. freer 
286 Two of the “six batrel, and one of the ten barrel im- 
proved guns. 1807 E. S. Barrett RtsingSun I. roz A ’’six- 
bottle-man, that is to say, one who can make such a tun of 
his corporation, as to carry off six bottles of wine at one sit- 
ting. 1812 Sir J. Sinclair Syst, Hitsb. Scot. 1. 303 On land 
that will carry beans, he thinks a * six -course shift the best. 
1822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) II. 131 Five-day ague.. . “Six- 
day ague. 1684 T. Burnet Theory Earth in. 45 It does 
not agree with the scheme of the “six-days creation. 1890 
Fall Mall G. 6 Feb. 1/2 An eight hours day and a six days 
week stand in the forefront of the workman's programme. 
181a Sir J. Sinclair Syst. Hmb. Scot. u. 132 A “six-ell 
ridge about 19& feet broad. 1801 Busby Diet. Mws., Tri- 
meters , ancient lyrical verses of a “six-feet measure. 1709 
Land. Gas. No. 4313/3 A “six gun Privateer taken by the 
Crown. 1794 T. Davis Agtic. Wilts. 112 The lowest size 
of a Wiltshire down farm, that can be managed to advan- 
tage, is a good “six horse business. x8ga E. Reev es Honmo. 
Bound 114 Cobb & Co.'s line of six-horse coaches. 1848 
Thackeray Van. Fair xxxii, The entire repulse of the 
Fiench under Ney after a “six hours' battle. *761 in Sir 
J. Picton L'pool Mwtic. Rec, (1886) II. 276 Cans to have 
“sw -inch Wheels. 1890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 23 This 
six-inch gun is stopped dead in eighteen inches. 1863 Tre- 
velyan Compet, Wallah (1866) 30 The sun was low enough 
to allow me to venture on a “six-mile walk. 1884 Britten 
W (itch 4 • Clockm. 268 “Six month Clocks have two extra 
wheels and pinions between the great and centie wheels. 
*887 I. R, Ranche Life Montana 46 From a “six-months* 
calf to very old cows. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 580 A ground 
plan . .of a “six-pot furnace. 1836 Morton Cycl. Agric, II. 
725/3 * Six-quarter-cattle , (Fife), from eighteen months to 
two years old, 1832 Surtees Sponge's 6% Tour (1893) 203 
He is a “six-season hunter. 1614 B. Jonson Bart. Fair 1. 1, 
Give me the man can start up a justice of wit, out of “six 
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shillings beer. *679 Evelyn Pomona (ed. 3) Pref., When . . 
our Citizens., shall come to drink it [cider] moderately di- 
luted, (as now they do .six-shilling Beer, in London and other 
places). 1808 Westnt. Gas. 17 Nov. 5/1 The length requisite 
for a six-shilling novel, 1832 J. Rennie Buttertl. 4 Moths 
23 “Six Spot Buinet, 1813 T . Davis Agric. Wilts. Gloss. 
s.v. Sheep. [Sheep are called] “six-teeth [wethers or ewes] 
from the shear-time after three years old. 1872 Rontledge a 
Every Boy's Ann. 134/2 The difference between a four 
and a six tooth wether. 1669 Siuumy Mariner's Mag. v. 
i. 3 A “six Thred-line or small Belch. 1833 Marryat P . 
Simple (1863) 267 You’ll make a wry face upon “six-water 
grog. 1874 Slang Diet. 292 Six-water Grog, . . the weakest 
grog possible— six poi lions of water to one of ram. 18511 
1 Vcstui. Rev. July 3G8 A “six wheel tank engine. 1898 
Hutchinson's Arch. Swig. IX. 293, I find that practical 
dentists are in the habit of speaking of the first permanent 
molar tooth as ‘ the “six year mular’. 

b. I11 phr. six-year if)- old used attrib. or absol. 

X630 M. Godwyn tr, Bp. Hereford's A nn. Eng. 220 The 

six yeare old Queene, 1707 Lotuf. Gas. N 0. 4342/3 A Plate . . 
shall, .be run for. . by Six Years old Mares. 1830 Thackeray 
Pendcnnis lviii, My wife.. wears shoes for a six-years-old 
child. 1897 Daily News 13 Feb. a/3 This six-year-old has 
a very light weight to curry. 

c. In vai ions attributive combs. 

*838 Hogg Life Shelley \ 1. 158 Thrice in the week did the 
six-mside coach plough its reluctant comse to town. 1889 
Daily Nines aa Jan. 2/5 The minister never came down 
out of his six-by.four pulpit to be cross-examined. 1895 
Times 10 Sept. 4/a The Football Association .. [is] pio- 
hibidng all six-a-side competitions. 

2. Farasynthelic, as six-angled , - arched , -hatred, 
etc. ; sometimes in specific names of animals, birds, 
etc., as six-banded, -lined, -plumed (see quots,). 
Many examples of this typo occur in recent use. 

1309 Hawes Vast. Pleas, xxt. (Percy Soc.) _yp With knottes 
Vixeangled, gay and glorious. The rofe did hange. 1681 
Grew Alusienm 1. ii. i. 18 Not of triangular, but six- 
angl'd and square pieces. 1893 ‘Mark Kutiimu-okii ’ C 
Furze i, A “six-arched stone bridge. 1800 Siiaw Gen, Zool. 

1. 1. 189 “Six-banded Armadillo, 1879K. P. Wright A nim. 
Life 213 The Six-bonded Armadillo., is a native of Brazil. 
1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (18119) IV. 58 They met 
with a “six-barred gate. 1881 Times 13 Jan. s/6 The “six- 
barielled Gatling. .Tired 267. 1877 W. Black Green Past. xi. 
89 He. .took out a “six-chambered revolver. >552 llui.ou . 
“Sixe cornered. 1610 Holland Camden’s Brit. 239 Pointed 
with sixe coracrd or foure cornerd smooth sides. xBoo 
Asiatic Ann. Reg. 271/1 Peduncles very short, solitary, 
“six-lloweied. 1846 Ecclesiologist V. 164 The window . .con- 
sists of two trefoiled lights, with a “sixfoiled circle in the 
lead. 1602 2nd Ft. Return fr. P amass, v. iv, And ait 
thou there “six footed Mercury? x8ao T. Mi rctir.i.L-4 ristoph . 
1. 231 Words of six -footed dimension. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. 
Prol. 15 Priams “six-gated City, x86a Couch Brit. Fishes 
1. 21 “Six-Gilled Shark... Grey Slunk. 1831 Sloit Kenilw. i, 
During the emptying of a “six-hooped pot. 1631 Ogilbv 
Alsop 11665) 12 The Vulgar shout to see their “six-inch’d 
King. 1828 Stark Elan. Nat. Hist. II. 181 Body “six- 
jointed, the Inst segment largest. *733 Chambers l Cycl. 
Suppl. s.v. Convolvulus, The smaller five or “six-leav'd 
hairy bindweed of Ceylon, a 171* Ken Uymnotheo Poet. 
Wks. 1721 III. 11 The “Six-legg’d Nation [rr. ants] in the 
Fields appeals, 1874 Lubbock Melam. Ins. i. 16 The larva 
is minute, six-legged, and very active. x8oa Shaw Gen. Zool. 

III. 1. 240 “Six-lined Lizard. 1685 Land. Gaz. No. 2023/4 
A “six Oared Barge never used above four or five times. 
1809 Urydone Tour Sicily xiii. 155 This is a small six-oared 
boat, made entirely for speed. x88o Cassell's Nat. Hist, 

IV. ?s The “Six-plumed Bird of Paradise. 1864 Bout ell 
Her. Hist. 4- Pop. xxiv. (ed. 3) 405 Its “six-pointed mullets 
charged upon a field of W arrenne. x888 Rutley Rock- 
forming Alin. 193 A small “six-rayed star lias been de- 
veloped. 1721 Bradley Philos. Acc. Whs. Nat. 24 The 
other has its Stems “six-rib'd. 1890 1 R. Boluhewood ' Col. 
Reformer (1891) 423 A neat “six-roomed cottage. 176* Mills 
Syst. Pract. Hnsb, I. 419 Both the four rowed and the “six 
lowed barley. 1856 Morton Cycl. Agric. 1, 183 The six- 
rowed barley is said to be hardy and prolific. 1805 R. W. 
Dickson Pract. Agric. I. PI. ix, A “six-shared horse-hoe. 
1596 Harington Attetant. Ajax Dij, The king.. saued him 
from the ierke of the “six siring'd whip. 1897 watts-Dun- 
ton Aylwin hi. ix, This obsolete six.stringed instrument. 
1696 Patrick Comm. Exod. xxvii. (1607) 524 These Hang- 
ings., were made of simple fine “sixtnreded Linen, 18x3 
W, Stevenson Agric. Dorset 411 They.. are called by the 
name of two-toothed, four-toothed, and “six-toothed ewes, 
1836 Farmer's A lag. Jan. 29 The old plan of keeping flocks 
until six-toothed is become quite obsolete. 1841 Civil Eng, 
4 Arch. Jrnl, IV. 90/2 The question of four and “six- 
xvheeled engines, a 1711 Ken Hynmotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 
III. 204 Some cast on “Six- wing’d Seraphs envious eye. 

3 . In comb, with sbs. ending in -er, as six- 
footer, -roomer, -wheeler. 

Other examples, as six-incker, etc., occur in recent use. 
1844 Hewlett Pars. 4 W. xxxiii, I . . inquired of a second 
“six-footer. 1887 Black S. Zembra 192 Scarcely a man of 
the family less thau a six-footer ! 1897 Outing XXX. 144 
Some of the big six-footers (commonly called * old sojers ’ or 
‘ old man kangaroos ’). 1894 A, M orrison Mean Streets 1 15 
A remnant ofland too small for another “six-roomer. 1890 
W. J. Gordon Foundry 158 The longest “six- wheeler is 
fifty-four feet [long]. 

4 . In advb. sense,® ‘in six parts’, as six-cleft, 
-parted, -partite. 

_ t7 ?S Martyh Rousseau's Lett, Bot. xxviii. 439 The corol 
is six-parted; and the stamens aie usually eighteen. 183a 
Rennie Butter/ 1 . 4 Aloths 231 The Six-clef? Plume.. ap- 
pears early in spring. 1861 Hulmk Wild Ft. Introd. p. viii, 
Perianth campanulate, six-partite. 1866 Treas. Bot. 167/2 
A very short six-cleft somewhat spreading limb. 

5 . Miscellaneous, as six- ale (see quot. 1898); 
six-bar, a six-barred gate; six-branchial a., 
six-gilled; six-chamber, a six-chambered re- 
volver; f six- double a., sixfold; six-four (see 


quot.) ; six-oar, a six-oated boal ! six-shot, six- 
stroke, a stroke in billiards counting six points ; 
six-tooth (cf. six-looih C. 1 and six-toothed C. 2). 

*8g8 A r . <J Q. 9th Ser. 1. 13a ' “.Six ale ’ is a mix-tine of one 
at fourpence a pot with one at eightpcnce a not in eqti.il 
proportions. 1841 Lviton Night A/. 1. iv, We will, .take 
the gate yonder — the old “six-fur. 1863 Couch Brit. Fishes 
1. 21 “Six-Branchial Shirk. 1898 ‘Jit-Bits 9 July 289/1, 1 
slipped. .a neat . . “si x-rliambci into iny liiii-jHicket. 155a 
HtiLObT, “Sixe dowbie, sc.uuptus. 1873 II. C. Basis 11 r 
Alttsic 70 'i'lte .second inversion, consisting of a note with its 
4th and Cth, is termed the Ghoul of the “Six-foui. 1856 
Llvi R Martins of Cut' At. vii. 57. When* [were] the fellows 
who could tool a team or steer a “six-n.ii V j86i Chambos's 
Entycl. II. 98/2 A “xix-hlmke is nude by playing at the 
led, and pocketing it and your trail. 1878 Wilts. Ar.h. 
A lag. XVII. 303 \Ve have vtcthoi hogs.., and fout-Uxrthx, 
and *six-tootli.s.' 

Sixain (si'kscin, || stVc ft). Also fi syx-, sixaine, 
sizeine. [a, F. sixain (OF, sisain, sizaiti), f. 
six six.] 

1 . A stanza of six lines. (<’f. Sextain.) 

1373 Gascoigne Notes of Institution Wks. 1907 I. 472 
There me Dy/aynes, & Sy*:uue-,..ii>tmmmly used by the 
Ft each. Ibid. 473 Di/aynes and Mxuiucs [stave] foi shone 
Fimtazies. 1589 Put ifkiiam Eng. Poesic (Aik.) 7y 'lira 
fit st proportion . . of a sufic is by quad* ten or foure vet-.es. . . 
The thiid by sizeine or sixe veises, _ Ibid. 101 The Sixaine 
or slaffe of sixe hath ten propot turns. 1636 in Bloom 

Glossogr. 1841 Borrow Zmcali ill. i. (> Ou ttsimiaHy, six- 
ains or stanzas of six lines, cue to 1* found. x88x Sain is- 
iinitv in Atademy 15 Jan. 40 The tendency of a sound to 
split into a huitain anti a sisain. 
f 2 . Mil, (See quot.) Ol>s.~° 

Merely copied f«om some Fretuli wink, such as Fttieiiete's 
Diet., and never actually used in English. Heme in l.itei 
Diets., as Hauls, Kersey, James, etc. 

170a Alilit. Diet. (1708), Jti.iain, an ancient Older of Hattie 
for six Hataltuns. . .Twelve Baud urns w ill make two Sixains, 
eighteen will make thice, mid so on. 

Sixareen. : see Sixkkn. 

Six Clerk. Now only Hist. Also Slx-Olork. 
rsee Six a. 1 d.] One of the six official clerks 
iormeily connected with the Court of Chancery. 

The office was abolished in 184 \ ; fin a full account of it*, 
histoiy see the Penny Cycl 11842) XXII. 70 72. 

1635 Woiion Lett. (>907) 11. 316 A Moiety of a Six 
Cl eik's place in Chancery. 1659 /•nglauifs ConJ. 11 Mi. 
SniithaSixCleik. «i734 Noiim Lives{i 82b) II. iSfqAgnud 
natured six-cleik took a fancy to the young in.tii. 1813 .!> t 
53 Geo. Ill, c. iag Any Office or Offices ol a Sis Clerk i« 
Six Clerks of the Court of Chancery in 1 1 eland. 184a 
Penny Cycl. XXII. 70/2 In 1630 the oflite of bix-Cleik 
was, if not a sinecure, at least an appointment of gieat value. 

Sixer (sidcsai). colloq. [f. Six a. + -er 1. Cl. 
G. sethser .] 

1 . Anything that counts as six (as a hit for six 
runs at cricket). 

1870 Routledge's Every Boy's A nn. 4 sa It is not difficult 
to hit sixers to leg. 1903 Vauiih.i. Hilt xii. Never hefoie 
in an Eton and liariow match have two ‘sixers ’ been hit 
ill succession. 

2 . slang, a. Six months’ haul labour. 

1869 Temple Bar Apt. 73 The next hit I did was a ‘ ri.xu ’. 
xgoo Daily News 6 Nov ; 9/1 The prisoner. .s.ud, * It don't 
matter whether I get a sixer or u stieuh \ 

b. A sixth term of imprisonment. 

187a [see Fiver 3]. 

c. A six-ounce loaf. 

1877 Five Yrs. Penal Servitude iii, He keeps a .sharp eye 
on that man to see lie does pot 1 filth ’ a ‘ sixw as the six 
ounce loaf served with dinner, is called. 1899 II estm. Gar. 
- 29 Nov. 3/1 The'sixeis’of old.. had become eight-ounce 
loaves for men- 




aixereen, etc. [repr. ON. se.ueri»gr (Nonv. 
sekseering, seksring), f. sex six + rf/' oat.] A six- 
oared boat. 

1866 Edmonston Gloss. Shetl 103 Sixareen, a six oared 
Norway skiff. i88x Standard 9 Aug. 6/3 'I he * Sixern'.. 
will not on the average exceed 19 ft. in length by about 
3 ft. or 6 ft. in breadth and 4 ft. in depth. 1883 Fisheries 
Exhib, Catal. 46 Model of a ‘ Sixern) ‘Sixareen or six- 
oared yawl. 

Si'xfoil. Arch, and Her. [f. Six, after quatre -, 
cinquefoil .] An ornamental design (or oj railing) 
having the form of six leaflets or petals radiating 
ftom a common centre. 

1849 Ruskin Seven Lamps ii. 8 si- 58 The double sub- 
arch decorated .with quatiefoils, sixfoils, and septfoils, in 
the transept toweis of Rouen. 1864 [see Ci.sqUFioiL sb. 
2b] 1864 Boihtll Her. Hist, 4 Pop. xv. 194 In e.uly 

blazoning but little difference appeats to have been recog- 
nized between sixfoils and rases. 

Sixfold (srksfimld), a. Also I uixfeald, 5 
sex(e)fold, 6-7 eixefolde, 7 -fold, sixfould. 
[f. Six a. + -fold. Cf. ON. sexfaldr , MSw. silix- 
fald, Da. sexfold , MHG. sehsvalt .] Consisting of 
six together ; comprising six tilings, kinds, etc. ; 
also, six times as great or as numerous ; sextuple. 

a 1000 in Wr.-Wiilcker 230 Exagonum , sixfeatd. Exa- 
metro neroico, sixfeaidum ieohcrsfte, 1447 Bokenham 
Beyntys (Roxb.) 10 This sexefold propyrte Of the margarx te. 
1407 Nazal Act Hen. I II (1896)91 Sex fold takie with a 
robenett. 1333 in He lort. 1337 Records W/u'ist. Bij, 
,, e -?;*J P A a V 6 ta A,} *.?.*• -Sixefolde. i6og [J. MeltonI 
(title), A Sixe-foide Politician; together with a Sixe-folde 

o C i 6 ^ t of f olic y- ,6 4 x 1 Smectvmnuus* Find. Atom. xiv. 
182 Wee shewed a sixfold difference. 1733 E» Erskine 
Serin. Wks ; 1871 II. 206, I have given you a sixfold View 
of that Christian fortitude. 1776 Pennant Brit. Zool. III. 
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94 The mouth of this fish is furnished with (sometimes) a 
sixfold row of teeth. 18*3 H. J. Brooke Introd. Crys- 
tallogr. 39 The primary planes of those fot ms which possess 
fomfold or sixfold cleavages. 2882 Farrar Early Chr. II. 
29 The sixfold woe of Isaiah (Is. v. 1-30) on greed, and 
luxury, and unbelief, and pride, and injustice, and the re- 
vet sal of moral truths. 

Si x-foot, a . [See Six C. 1.] 

1 . Measuring six feet in length, breadth, or height. 

a 1683 Oldham Par. Horace 11. xiv. 4 To have but the 

small pittance of a six-foot Grave. 1733 Tull Horse-Hoe- 
ing Ilnsb. xi. 113 To make a Six-Foot Ridge very high, 
will sometimes require moie Furrows. 1808 Scott Mann. 
1. viii, Each one a six-foot bow could bend. 1823 Byron 
Juan ix. xlvi, But they weie mostly nervous six-foot 
fellows. 187a Raymond Statist. Mines <)• Mining 301 The 
pump, .woiked on a six-foot stioke. 

b. Six-foot way, the space between two parallel 
railway lines ; also with ellipse of way. 

1861 Star <$■ Dials 21 Oct., The third [truck] was simply 
knocked into the six-foot, 1878 F. S. Williams Midi. 
Railxu. ss9 The distance between the two pairs of rails 
(popularly called the six-foot) is here wider than usual. 

2. Containing six (metrical) feet. 

2892 J. C. Parsons English Versification 98 The existence 
[in Sliakspeie] of occasional six-foot Hues is generally ad- 
mitted. [Cf. six-feet s.v. Six C. i.J 

Six-footer : see Six C. 3. 

II Sixieme. Obs. rare , Also sixiesm. [F. 
sixiime (f sixieme, etc.), f. six six.] A sequence 
of six cards at piquet. Sixieme ntajor , one con- 
sisting of ace, king, queen, knave, ten, and nine. 

1663 Dryden l Vihi Gallant iv. i, 'Tvvas won fairly: a 
Sixieme, and Fourteen by Aces. Ibid., 14 by Aces, and a 
Sixieme Major. 1674 Cotton Compl. Gamester (1680) 60 
You must leckon. .for a Sixiesm sixteen. 

Sixpence (si'kspens). Also Sc. 8- aaxpenee. 
[f. Six a. + Pence.] 

1 . A sum of money equal in value to six pennies. 

c *380 Wyclif IVles, (1880) 36 Wheper bis be charite to curse 

a inan for sexe pans. 1:1440 Alph. Tales 273 , 1 sail pray 
my moder to gif me vjd & pat 1 sail giffi you. i486 Sec. 
St, Mary at Hill (1905) 6 For the vnder Clerk vj d for euer. 
1590 Siiaks. Mids. N. iy. ii. 20 Thus hath he lost sixepence 
a day, during his life; he could not haue scaped sixpence a 
day. 1641 Hakewill Libertie of Subject 70 There shoulde 
be paid, .sixpence of the pound upon all other Merchandises. 
1705 Hickeringill Priest-cr. 1. (1721) 44 In hopes of Six- 
pence and their Dinners. 17s* Hume Ess. 4 Treat. (1777) 
I. 444 Every person in England is computed by some to 
spend six-pence a day. 1807 Craube Par. Reg. 1. 83 That 
Bible, bought by sixpence weekly saved. 1846 Dickens 
Cricket on Hearth ii. 65 As near the real thing as six- 
penn'orth of halfpence is to sixpence. 

Comb. 1828 Scorr jrnl. 22 April, An extra sixpence worth 
of snuff. 1875 A. R. Hope My Schoolboy Fr, 76 We bought 
sixpenceworth of chocolate. 

2 . A British silver coin worth six pennies. 

1398 [see Mill ii. 1 10]. 1659 [see Milled ^ 5 //. a. 2]. 

c i6y£ R. Cromwell in Eng. Hist. Rev. XIII. 93 As much 
as will lye upon a sixpence. 1707 Sibbald Scotland (1739) 

1. 24 The Sire of the late Coin’d English Sixpence. 1758 
Phil. Trans. L. 351, I found the peritonaeum, .to be of the 
thickness of a six-pence. 1800 Mrs. Hervey Mourtray 
Fam. 1 . 294 Lady Bell protested she had not a six-pence in 
her pocket. 1833 T. Hook Parson's Dau. 1. xi, I have no 
assurance. . that Emma Lovell caies one single sixpence 
about me. 1886 Pascoe London of To-day iv. (ed. 3) 65 
The ‘ Zoo ’ on Monday,, .when a sixpence opens the gate to 
the neediest. 

b. Applied to Spanish coins. In later use U.S. 
1363 Child Marriages 58 Well she remembres he send her 
a Spanish yj<*. 1830 Bartlett Diet. Amur. fed. 2), Six* , 
pence, the New York name for the Spanish half-real. 

o. travsf. Used familiarly as a nickname or 
designation. 

1600 Nashe Summers Last Will If Test. 857 Young six- 
pence, the best page his master hath, playes a little, and re- 
tires. 1899 Westcott David Harum vii, Ann and Jeff 
are just the same old sixpences as ever, 
d. colloq. (See first quots.) 

1772 R. Graves SPir. Quixote (1783) 1 . 223 Beginning to 
spit six-pences (as his saying was), he gave hints to Mr. 
Wildgoose to stop at the first public-house. *799 Beddoes 
Contrib. Phys. <$• Med. Knowl, 4x9 Expectoration of a little 
frothy mucus, such as are vulgarly called sixpences. x88g 
A. G. Murdoch Sc, Readings Ser. hi. 60 See if ye can 
biing us in half-a-mutchkin, for I’m spittin’ white sixpences. 
Sixpenny (si’ksp&ri), a. and sb. [Six a.] 

1. Sixpenny nail, a nail originally costing six- 
pence per hundred. (See Penny 10 .) Also Jig. 

X426-7 [see Penny 10]. i486 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 
x6,ccvj peny nailes xij«t. 1494-5 Samm Chnrchw. Acc. (ed. 
Swayne) 43 Pro clauis voc' sixpeny nayle iijd. 1607 Walk- 
ington Opt. Glass 128 Rap at the wicket with the six- 

f enny nayle of modesty. 1703 Moxon Mech. Excrc. 244 
‘our Penny, and Six Penny Nails, used for Pantile Lath- 
ing. 1730 Phil. Trans. XXXV 1 . 309 A prepared Six-penny 
(or.. a Ten-penny) Nail- *833 Penny Cycl. I. 119/1 A six. 
penny nail, 73 to the lb., 2} inches long. 1869 Ranicine 
Machine Of Hand-tools App. 46 The force required to draw 
a ‘ sixpenny nail ' of 73 to the lb. 

2 . Of persons : That may be hired for sixpence ; 
earning no more than sixpence ; worth only six- 
pence ; paltry, petty. 

Common as a depreciatory term c 1590-1630, _ 

1561 Preston a. Cambyses B iij, Ruff. I will giue thee 
sixpence to lie one night with thee. Mer. Gogs hart, slaue, 
doost tbioke I am a sixpeny Jug? 1389 Nashe Anat. 
Absurd. Epist., The birthright of eueriesix pennie slaue. 
*396 Shaks. i Hen. IV, ii. i. 82 , 1 am ioyned with no Foot- 
land-Rakers, no Long-staffe six-penny strikers. 1632 Mass-, 
inger City Madam in. i, Swaggering, suburbian roaiers, 

VOL. IX. 


Sixpenny truckers. 1633 Ford Love's Sacr. n. iii, The 
pooiest peasant that ever was yok’d to a sixpenny strumpet. 
1788 Burns Let. to Mrs. Dunlop 21 Jan., Lately.! was a six- 
penny private, and, God knows, a nifseiable soldier enough. 

3 . Costing, or priced at, sixpence. 

1591 Nashe Prep. Sidney's Astr. <5 • Stella , An Asse is 
no great Statesman . .though he. . look as demurely as a six- 
penny browne loafe. 1614 B. Jonson Barth. Pair ii. ii, 
Bring him a sixpenny bottle of ale. 1678 Load. Gas. No. 
1348/4 Eight pieces of Six-peny broad black taffaty Ribon. 
1711 Swift jrnl. to Stella 27 Apr., I went to town in the 
sixpenny stage to-day. 1760-72 Brooke Fool ofQudl, (1809) 
1 1 f. 1 10 A shilling, to buy two six-penny loaves. 1904 Daily 
Chron.xx Mar. 3/5 It is generally accepted, .that the six- 
penny reprint has come to stay. 

b. Bringing in sixpence; having a subscription 
of sixpence ; selling articles at sixpence- 

1673 Humours Town 29 To make the Voyage of thd^ 
Strand . . in search of some Six-penny Adventure. 1807 Syd. 
Smith P. Plymley's Lett, iv, I hear ffom some persons in 
Parliament, and ftom others in the sixpenny societies for 
debate [etc.]. x888 Daily Nexus 23 Nov. 7/2 A ‘sixpenny 
bazaar', an emporium wheie any article on sale was to be 
had for a sixpence. 

c. As sb. A book {esp. a novel) or magazine 
published at sixpence. 

1894 Literary World 30 Nov. 432/1 Has the knell of the 
solid Sixpennies been sounded? 

4 . Amounting to, having the value of, sixpence. 

Sixpenny bit or piece, — Sixpence 2. 

1592 Greene Groat's W. Wit (1617) 3 A sixepenny reward 
in signe of my superficial! liberality. 1605 London Prodigal 
v. i. 72 lie not let a sixepennie-purse escape me. 17x2 H. 
Prideaux Dirett. Ch.-lVaidens (ed. 4) 99 This is done for 
the base Lucre of a Six-penny or Twelve-penny Fee. 1842 
Bischoff Wool Manvf. II. 137 A sixpenny, duty on the 
import. 1852 Bristed Five Yrs. Eng. Unix', (ed. 2) 335 
Non-reading men play.. for the lowest possible (sixpenny) 
points. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 837 It is round or 
oval, the size of a threepenny or sixpenny piece. 

Sixpennywortb. (sikspe‘m\v».i». Also six- 
penn’orth (sikspemaiji). [f. Six a. + Penny + 
Worth j£.] As much as is worth sixpence ; an 
amount which is or maybe bought for sixpence. 

c 1430 Godstoxu Reg. 502 Sixe peny worthe of yerely rente. 
2722 Swift jrnl. to Stellay Apr., This rain ruins me in 
coach-hire ; I walked away sixpenny worth. 1836-7 Dickens 
•SVfc. Bos, Characters viii, Ninety-seven sixpenn 'orths of gin- 
nnd-water. 1884 Graphic 13 Sept. 278/1 A marvellous Six- 
pennyworth. 

Six-pounder (si-kspcmndui). [f. Six a. + 
PoUNDEll £/i. 4 J 

1 . A cannon throwing shot six pounds in weight. 
1684 J. Peter Relai. Siege of Vienna xo8 Six pounders, 2. 
1748 Anson's Voy. n. iv. 169 Four six pounders, four four 
pounders, and two swivels. 1790 Beatson Naval 4- Miht. 
Mem. II. 16C A light brass six-pounder to be fixed in the 
bow of their long-boat. 1838 Civil Eng. <$• Arch. jxnl. I. 
347/1 The report was smart like that of a six-pounder. 
1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. V. xx. 568 Cornwallis planted 
. . some six-pounders on his own left. 
fg. 1797 in Lockhart Scott (1837) I. viii, 263 Clerk and I 
are continually obliged to open a six-pounder upon him in 
self-defence. 

attnb. x8xo Wellington in Gurw. Desp. (1838) VI. 220 
The Portuguese six pounder brigade, 
b. A shot weighing six pounds. 
iSgy Macaulay Hist. Eng. xv«. III. 628 He was himself 
hit by a second ball, a sixpounder. 

f 2 . (Seequot.) Obs.~° 

*785 Grose Diet, Vulgar T., Sixpounder , a servant maid, 
fi om the wages formerly given to maid servants, which was 
commonly six pounds. 

Si'xscore, a. Now arch. [f. Six a. + Scokb 
sb. 16.] Six times twenty, one hundred and twenty. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 5333, I am sex scor and ten yeir aid. 
1393 Langl, P. PI. C. iv. 183 Hue may ney as moche do in 
a mounthe one As joure seciet seel in sexscore dayes. 
1489 Mater. Reign Hen, _ VII (Rolls) II. 443 Diverse 
summes of money amounting to the sum of sex score 
poundes sterlinges. 1535 Coverdalb x Kings ix. 14 And 
Hiram sent vnto the kynge sixe score hundreth weight of 
Golde. 1604 E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies v. 
xiii. 363 There was a staire of stone ofsixscore steppes. 
a 1704 T. Brown Two Oxford Scholars Wks. 1730 1 . 9 His 
living was commonly reputed worth sixscore pounds a year. 
1814 Southey Carmina A ulica ii. a Sixscore full years have 
pass’d. 1870 Bryant Iliad 1 . 11. 53 Fifty were their barks 
and each Held sixscore youths of the Boeotian race. 

Si’x-shoo’ter. [See Six C. 3.] A revolver 
capable of firing six shots without reloading; a 
six-chambered revolver. Also fg. 

1856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. xxv. 230 The imaginary powers 
of the angekok-soak and the marvellous six-shooter which 
attested them. 1865 Lowell Whs. (1800) V. 267 Every 
senator seems to carry.. a sort of legislative, six-shooter. 
1883 Harper's Mag. Jan. 207/2 A valiant wielder of the 
biush brought up the rear with a six-shooter. 

attrib, a 1894 C. H. Pearson in Stebbing Life (1900) 134 
There were only two laws.. in Julesburg— lynch law and 
six-shooter law. 

Hence Si’x-shoo'ting' vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

2887 lllnstr. Land. News a Apr. 370 The Home Secretary 
sees no reason for legally interfering with the unrestricted 
enjoyment of six-shooting. 1896 Daily News 24 Jan, 3/4 
By his side was a six-shooting revolver. 

Six-sided, [f- Six a. + Side Having 
six sides ; hexagonal. 

2693 Phil. Trans. XVIL 756 Some were pyramidal, con- 
stituted on a six-sided Basis. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 
IX. 739/2 Prisms, terminated by six-sided pyramids. 2821 
Jameson Man. Min. 294 Its most frequent crystallization is 
the acute six-sided pyramid. 1859 Huxley Oceanic Hy - 


1 drozoa. 63 Hydrophyllium six-sided. 2877 — Physiogr. 58 
I These shapes usually look like little six-sided towers., 
terminated at one end. .by a short six-sided spire. 

Hence Six-sidedness. 

1883 Drummond Nat. Law Spir. W. 371 There is a six- 
sidedness, as it were, in the very natuie of this substance. 

Sixsome (si‘ksis£m). Chiefly Sc, Also 5 sex 
sum, 5-9 Sc. saxsum. [f. Six a. + -some. Cf. 
OFris. scxctsuin (WFris. sechstesum , seizesvm ).] 

1 . a. As one of six; with five others. Obs. 
b. Six in all ; six together. Now rare or Obs. 

c 897 K. jElfred Ores. i. i. 18 para he srede paet he syxa 
sum ofslose syxtig on twain dagum. 1375 Barbour Bruce 
vi. 23 r And syne his suer d he swappit out,.. And slew 
sex sumweill soyn and ma. ? a 1400 Morte Arth. 471 , 1 
am sengilly here, with sex sum of knyghtes. 2470 Henry 
Wallace ix. 703 Saxsum thar com, and brocht bot cards thre. 
1825 Jamieson Snppl. s.v. Sum. 

2 . As adj. Performed by six persons together. 

1888 Saxby Lads of Lunda 216 The set began a sixsome 

reel. 

t Six-square, a. and sb. Obs . [f. Six , after 

three- ,four-, five-square."] 

A. adj. 1 . Having six (linear) sides ; hexagonal. 

c 1330 in Gutch Coll. Cur. II. 303 A Challes withe a patten 

gilte, the foote of vj square. 2577 Googe Heresb. Hush. 
iv. (1586) 175 Their Celles, or lodgings, made every one sixe 
square. 2688 Holme A rmonry hi. 456 He beareth Gules, 
a six Square Tower. 2699 Maundrell Joum. jerus. 7 
Below the Castle Hill .stands a noble old Monument. It 
is six square. 1723 Warder True Amazons 59 Cells., 
which are Mathematically Six Square. 

2 . Having six superficial sides ; of the form of 
a cube ; cubical. 

2594 Blundevil Exerc. in. 1. (1636) 273 Made like a six- 
square Dy. 2598 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. iii, Upon a six-square 
piece of ivory. 

B. sb. A hexagon. 

2680 Land. Gaz. No. 1499/4 The hours engraven in a six- 
square. 

Sixt(e, obs. forms of Sixth. 

II Sixte (sikst). [F. six/e sixth.] A particular 
position in fencing. 

2885 E. Castle Schools <$- Masters of Fence 238 It is., 
probable that seven out of the eight modem parries, ( prime, 
seconde, tieice, quarte, sixte..’ were practised.. in the early 
days of Louis XlV.’s reign. 18B9 Pollock Fencing (Badm.) 
p. xi, Time Thrust in Sixte. 

Sixteen. (sikstf'n, si-kstfn), a. and sb. Forms : 
a. 1 syx-, sixtyne, 3-4 sixtene, 5-6 syxtene, 
6-7 sixteen©, 7- sixteen (7 -tein). 0. 1-6 
sextene (5 cex-), 4-6 sexton, 4 sextiene, 5 
sex-, cexteyn(e ; Sc, 5 saxten, 6 -tine, 7 sextine, 
[OE. syx-, six-, sextyne (see Six a. and -THEN), 
= OFris. sextine, -tene (WFris. sichstjin , NFris. 
sokslain , etc.), MDu. sestien (Du. zestien), OS. 
se{h)stein (MLG. sestein, LG. ses-, sos-, sostein ), 
OHG. seh{s)zen (G. sechzehn , + sechszehri), ON. 
and Icel. sextdn (Sw. sexton , Da. sexten).] The 
caidinal number composed of ten and six, repre- 
sented by the symbols 16, XVI, or xvi. 

A. adj. 1 . In concord with a sb. expressed. 

a. a 900 O. E. Mariyrol. 4 Mar., Sixtyne monaS hi waeron 
somod. c 2205 Lay. 26658 Ar 3 ur pider hafde isend sixtene 
busund kaldere Brutten. c 2290 A". Eng. Leg. 1 . 115 Sixtene 
bischopus al-so |>is dede to ende bringue. 1382 WVcup 
2 Kings xv. 33 Sixtene 3eer he regned in Jerusalem. 2495 
Trevisa's Barth. De P. R, ix. ix. 334 Ianuarius hath longe 
nyghtes of syxtene houres. 2535 Coverdale Gen. xlvi. 18 
She bare vnto Iacob these sixtene soules. *591 Shaks. Two 
G ent l, iv. i. 22 Some sixteene moneths. 1653 H. Cog an 
tr. Pinto's Trav. xxix. 113 Two Mayes, which amounts to 
about sixteen pence of our Money. 1700 Dryden Ovitts 
Metam., Acis, Pol. 4 Galatea 7 Now sixteen Summers the 
sweet Youth had seen. 2784 Cowper Tiroc. 220 There shall 
he learn, ere sixteen winters old [etc.]. 2847 W. C. L. 
Martin Ox 178/2 A full dose averages twelve, fourteen, 
or sixteen ounces. 2889 Gretton Memory's Harkback 123 
The man had the sixteen miles to Gloucester to cover. 

/ 3 . a goo O. E. Max tyrol. 30 July, ponne biS seo nih t eahta 
tida lang, & se dteg sextene tida. c 2200 Ormin 572 Forr 
patt Eleazar Sextene suness haffde, 2390 Gower Conf. III. 
120 Cancer . . hath unto his retieoance Sextiene sterres. 
C2470 Henry Wallace ix. 63 Sowthest he saw. .Saxten salis 
arayit all on raw. 2483 Cath. Angl. 332/2 Sexten sythe, 
sedecies, 2349 Conipl, Scotl, 03 To the nummer of sexten 
scoir of the maist nobillis of the cuntre, 2596 Dalrymplb 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 82 A thousand a hundir and sax- 
tine jeiris. 

2 . With ellipsis of sb., which may usually be 
supplied from the context. 

a 2225 Ancr. R. 298 pe uorme o six stucchenes, pe oSer o 
sixtene. 2338 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 37 pe date was men 
hundreth sexti & sextene. C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxvi. 

(. Baptist ) 32 Of pis nowmir sexten were of pe kyne of 
Eleazare. c 2470 Henry Wallace v. 799 Sexteyn \yith him 
that worthi was in wer. 

b. With ellipse of years (of age). 

2607 Shaks. Timon xv. i. 13 Sonne of sixteen, Plucke the 
Iyn’d Crutch from thy old limping Sire. 2794 Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe Myst. Udolpho xxxviii, Several of sixty tripped it 
with almost as much glee and airy lightness as those of 
sixteen. 1891 Hardy Tess (1900) 73/2 Why didn’t youstay 
and love me when I—was sixteen? 

f 3 . ^Sixteenth a. 1. Obs. 
c 2400 Destr. Troy 10639 The sextene day sothely..The 
bold men to bent bounet full picke. 2412-20 Lydg. Chron. 
Troy it. 3338 When Ty tan . . nadde take his se, Of pe Bole 
in the sixtene degre. 2536 Bellendrn Cron, Scot. Head- 
line, The sextene buke, 1653 A pel. for Goodwin 3 Take a 
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taste.. of his sixteen Querie. ifi8o in Proc, Bene. Nat. 
Club II. 17Q Twesday the sixtein of the said moneth. 

B. sb. 1 . The abstract number sixteen. 

CX055 By rhtf trih's Handboc in Anglia VIII. 318 To-dsel 
}>a syxtyue, bonne byS se an dal eahla. c 1423 Crafte 
Nombrynge (E, E. T, S.) 6 Coinpositys _ben nomburs pat 
bene componyt of a digyt & of an articulle as..fyftene, 
sextene, & such oJ»er. 

2 . A sheet of sixteen pages ; a book in sixteenmo . 

? x6o6 Bod ley in Reliq. B. (1703) 62 If Mr. Principal shall 
want Strings for the lesser sort of Books in Octavo, and 
Sixteens. 1688 Holme Armoury in. xv. (Roxb.) 23/2 
Whether they be large or small octavo’s, sixteens, or twenty 
foures. 1715 M. Davies Aiken. Brit. I. 11 Bound in 
Twelves, Sixteens, or Twentyfours. 1888 Jacobi Printers' 
Vocal. 125. 

+ 3 . pi. A kind of ale. Obs, rare —1 . 

1584 Cogan Haven Health (1636) 251 That kinde of ale 
which at Oxford is called sixteenes. 

4 . A girl of sixteen. 

1 2840 O. W. Holmes The Dilemma 2 Now, by the hless'd 
Papluan queen, Who heaves the breast of sweet sixteen. 

C. Comb. 1 , With sbs., forming attributive 
compounds, as sixteen-ounce , - page , etc. 

1774. Ann. Reg., Chron. 165/1 [On Nov. 30 there was] exe- 
cuted at Tyburn, ..John Rann, alias Sixteen-String Jack. 
ipBo New Newgate Cal. V. 139 [He obtained] the appella- 
tion of Sixteen-stiings Jack, by wearing breeches with eight 
strings at each knee. 1840 Noad Electricity (ed. 3) 50 
Common sixteen-ounce phials of white glass. 1865 ‘ Cui u- 
HERT Bede ’ Rook's Gard, etc. 269 Their Sixteen-shilling 
Reversible Trousers. 1888 Encyci. Brit. XXIV. 464/2 In 
weaving, say a sixteen-leaf satin. 1890 W. J. Gordon 
Foundry 204 To print a sixteen-page paper in duplicate. 

2 . Parasynthetic, as sixteen-sided, etc. Also 
sixteen-square adj. and vb. 

1622 Cotgr. s.v. Ratig, A sixteene-stringd Lute. 1794 
Rigging <4 Seamanship 29 It is trimmed sixteen-square. 
Ibid. 33 The yard is then sixteen-squared. 1895 Swgjtsn- 
ham Malay Sketches 157 A sixteeu-sided stand. 

3 . With sbs. in -er, as sixteen-pounder, 

1695 Loud. Gas. No. 3112/3 We found in the Castle.. 69 
Pieces of Cannon, viz... 3 sixteen Pounders [etc.]. 

Sixteener (sikstfnai). [f. prec. + -e» L] 

1 . One of a body of persons sixteen in number. 
1801 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XII. 574 On the de- 
cease of one sixteener or alderman, the remainder filled up 
the vacancy. 

2 . A youth of sixteen, 

1824 Miss Mitpord Village Ser. 1. (1863) 41 For Joe is a 
less boy than many of his companions, some of whom are 
fifteeners and sixteeners. 

Sixtee’XXmO. [English reading of the symbol 
1 6mo ; cf. twelvemo , eigkteenmo .] = Sexto -decimo. 

1847 Chambers's Jml. 6 Feb. 87/2 Duodecimo, post- 
octavo, eighteenmo, sixteenmo, and a hundred other vos 
and mos. *903 Publishers' Circular 28 Mar. 353/2 In folio, 
octavo, and duodecimo the water-lines are vertical : in quarto 
and sixteenmo horizontal. 

Sixteenth (sikstrnp, si'kstihj>), a. and sb. 
Forms : a. 1 sextegSa, sex-, syxte o 3 a, 3 six- 
teoJ»e, 3-4 sixtepe (4 ay*-). 0. 2 aixtenae, 4-5 
-tenthe, 6 -tenth, 6- sixteenth ; 5 syxtenethe, 6 
-tenth, -fceenth; 4 aextenpe, -tenthe, 4,6 -tenth; 
Sc. 5 a extend, 6 -teint (9 saxteent). [f. Sixteen 
+ -th, replacing OE. syxtdoSa, etc. Cf. OFris. 
sextinda, - tenda , -tiensta (WFris. sechstjinde), 
MDu. sestiende (Du. mtiende ), MLG. sesteende 
(LG. sesteinste ), MHG. seh{s)zehende (G. sech- 
zehnte, + sechsze/mte), ON. and Icel. sextdndi (Sw. 
sextonde, Da. sekstende).\ The ordinal numeral 
belonging to the cardinal sixteen. 

A. adj. 1 , In concord with a sb. expressed or 
implied. 

a. a 900 0. E. Mariyrol. 16 J an. 28 Onbone sexteofian dae% 
pass monaes. ciooo /Elfric Gram. (2.) 283 Sextus dec/- 
mut.ta syxteooa. 1*97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 5244 In be six- 
(?P e . if *43° sixiene] jere of be kinges kinedom. c 1300 St. 
Su/Uhin 81 in E. E. P. (1862) 45 Eijte hondred ser and in be 
sixtepbe 3<sre. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 145 In be 
sixtebe 3ere he was i-made knyst. 

fi. rz 1220 Juliana 79, I be SixtenfSe del of feouerreres 
monea. c 1380 Wyclip Wks. (1880) 221 pe sextenbe laiticle 
is] pat pel ben verrey . . myirours of mekenesse. 1390 Gowfr 
Conf. I. 3 The yer sextenthe of kyng Richard. 24. . Lat.- 
Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 610 Stdenus, the syxtenethe. 
*473 Rental £k. Cufar-Angtts (r 879) 1. 180 Wil Smith and 
John eldar a Ukane of thir a sextend pairt. 1579 Fuli<e 
Ht skins ParL 188 The sixteenth Chapter endeth the ex- 
position, 2589 in Exch. Rolls Scotl. XXII, z 7 The few- 
ferm of the sextemt paiit of the landis. 1611 Cotgr., 
Seziesme, the sixteenth in ranke, number, &c. a 1700 
Evelyn Diary 25 July 2669, I went towards home the 
sixteenth. 2728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Bible , The New Latin 
translations, done. .in the 16th Century, 1850 J. H. New- 
npxgfffiadtie: Aiigticansi. xii. (1891) 388 The shadow of 
the nub century was on the sixteenth. 2866 Miss Yonge 
birthday 5 ^*st **< Within a week of their sixteenth 

2 . Sixteenth note, the sixteenth part of a semi- 
breve ; a semiquaver. 

1862 J. S. Adams jooo Mvs. Terms 92, 

so. 1, A sixteenth part. 

a sixteenth ; a sixteenth part. 
*7“9 St. James s Chron. 14-16 Sept, 3/3 The Tickets V ire 
..divided mto Halves, Quarters, Eighths and Sixteenths 
183* J. Rennie ButterJT. 4. M. 3*Vings of the male one 
inch to one inch one-sixteenth. Damson Astron 

vnthout Math. 176 The fourth 7 S0N Astron - 
sixteenth as large. 1 
thirty-second to one 


m 

2 . Mus. a. The interval of two octaves and a 
second, b. A sixteenth note. 

1876 Hardy Ethelberta xlii, He'll keep me there while he 
tweedles upon the Twelfth and Sixteenth. 

Hence Sixtee'nthly adv., in the sixteenth place. 
a 1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts in. (1704) 322/2 SL\- 
teenthly, They ought to appoint a Surveyor. 1692-8 Norris 
Pract. Disc. (2721) III. 170 And Sixteenthly, the Glory that 
Virtue casts about the Head of those who suffer this little 
Martyrdom. 1819 Scott Leg. Montrose xiv, Never, .was a 
sermon listened to with more impatience. .. The Captain 
heard 1 sixteenthly 1 seventeenthly * eighteenthly anil 
1 to conclude '. 

f Sixter. Obs .- 1 In 5 syxter. [ad. OF, sex-, 
sestiere L. sextdri-its.J A certain measure. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 2495) 1. xxxvii. 44/1 
He lyued sobiely : And jn tine yere he ete not but oneiy a 
syxter of wortes medled in a lytyll colde water. 

Sixth (siks]>), a. and sb. Forms : a. 1 sexta 
(sesta, seista), 2-5 sexte (2-4 seste), 3 seoxte, 
3-6 sext, 5- Sc. saxt (6 saxte). 0. 1 siexta, 
sihsta, sixta, 2-6 sixte (2-3 siste, 4 aixte), 3-7 
sixt (4 six at) ; 1 syxta, 3 -6 syxte, 5 zyxst, 0 
syxt. 7. 6 syxthe, /- sixth. [OE. sexta, sixta, 
syxta, etc, (see Six a.), = OFris. sexta (WFris. 
sechste, NFris. sokst), MDu. seste (Du. zesde), OS. 
se(h)sto (MLG. seste, soste, LG. seste, soste, soste), 
Oi-IG. sehsto (MHG. sehste, G. sechste), Goth. 
saihsta ; also OHG. sehto (MHG. sehte), ON. 
sitti (Icel. sjotti, Nonv. sette, Sw. and Da. sjeite).’] 
The ordinal numeral belonging to the cardinal six. 

A. adj. I. In concord with a sb. expressed or 
implied (freq. occurring earlier in the context). 

a. a 90a O. E. Mariyrol. 6 Jan. 14 O11 bone sextan dsex 
)>£cs monies, c 950 Lindisf. Gosj/>, Mark xv. 33 Mifr&y awaro 
tid 5io seista. 1:2205 Lay. 13909 pm ssexte [god] hashie 
Appollm. a 12*5 Alter. R, Ptef. p. xxiii, The seste dale is 
of penitence. 13.. K. Alts. 2736 (Laud MS.), pe sexte he 
slou3 of Nauere he was. c 1320 Deb. Body 4- Soul in Map's 
Poems (Camden) 348 The seste day ayen the dom shule 
foure aungles stonde. *390 Gower Conf. III. 122 After 
Leo Virgo the nexte Of Signes doped is the sexte. 2:140a 
Destr. Troy 2047 Here begynnes the Sext lluke. *549 
Conipl. Scotl. 35 Virgil.. in the sext beuk of his eneatlos. 
c 157a Satir. Poems Reform, xliv. 302 That saxt chapter of 
Iohne. 1609 Skene 7? 47. Maj. 43 The saxt day of November. 

p. c 893 K. Alfred Oros. 1. vii. 38 pact syxte [wonder] 
was b*t eall pm t folc was on bladran. egaa 0 . E. Chron. 
(Parker MS.) an. 827, Siexta [cyning] wffis Oswald se after 
him ncsode. c 1000 Sax. Ltechdoms II. 298 Syxte ina;gen 
is bat drycraft bam men ne derep, c *175 Lamb. Horn. 43 
pe forme [wave] wes snaw, . . be siste smorSer. a 2225 A ncr , 
R. i4 T pe sixte dole is of penitence. 2297 R. Glooc. (Rolls) 
50x8 He deide after martin masse rijt pe sixte day. 2340 
Ayenb. 27 pe uerste k>3 of prede is ontreupe,. .be zixte, 
ypoensie. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 50 pe sixte 
tyme be consuls of Rome . . were sent a^enst Hanibal. 2523 
Fitzheru. g 75 The syxte [property] is, to haue great 
nosethrylles. 2579 Fulke Hesfeinsf ParL 336 The sixt 
Chapter declaretn, that Manna was a figure. 26x2 Bible 
Transl. Pref. r 6 Yea, there was a fift and a sixt edition. 
2667 Milton P, L. vii. 449 The Sixt [day], and of Creation 
last arose. 

X- Pllgr. Petf. (W. de W. 2531) 14 b, Saynt Brigitte 
...in the syxthe boke of her reuelacyons. 2622 Bible Gen. 
i. 31 And the euening and the morning were the sixth day. 
2663 Playford Skill Mus. ji. (1674) 92 The first [stnng].. 
is called the. Tieble;..the Sixth, the Bass. 2726 Swift 
Gulliver u. vi, His Majesty, in a sixth audience, . .proposed 
many doubts, <*2772 Gray Dante 74 E'er the sixth Mom 
Had dawn’d. 2837 P. Keith Bot. Lex. 404 Among anat- 
omists we sometimes hear of a sixth sense. 2884 Jml. 
Education r Sept. 351 /i A classical Sixth Form, 
t). Following on the names of kings, popes, etc. 
Very commonly, and now usually, expressed by the symbol 
VI, e.g. James VI, 

2387 Trevisa H igden VII. 151 Gregorie be sixte,. .after 
Bcneb 1433 in Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm.V&r. Coll. IV. 83 The 
Sere of Kyng Harry the zyxst the furste, 2456 Sir G. Ha ye 
Law Arms (S.T. S.) 2 Charles the Sext of that name. 
*549 C bmpl. Scotl. 86 Ther eftir henry the saxt lossit his 
hyi. 2588 Lambarde Eirenarcha 11. iv. 260 The late K. 
Ilenry the sixt. 2642 * Smectymnuus' Vind. xiv. 174 All the 
Bishops in King Ldwards the sixt time, 2674 Bkevint 
Saul at Endor 227 Nothing to Pope Sixtus the 4th, nor to 
Alexander the sixt. 2788 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. xlviii. V. 57 
To nominate for her successor Michael the sixth. 2857 
Willis's Current Notes Jan, 4/2 King James the Sixth. 

2 . ellipt, Willi omission of day, house, form, etc. 
*573 Caih, Tractates (S. T, S.) 14 Writtin at Paris the sext 
of December. 2592 lx. Junius on Rev. xi. 7 In the Sixt of 
the Decretals. 2631 Weever Funeral Mon. To Rdr., The 
sixt of May.. 2647 Lilly C hr. Astral, xliv. 258 Any malevo- 
lent in the sixt,.. shews great danger. 2857 Hughes Tom 
Brown Pref., By getting not only the Sixth to put it down 
butthe lower fellows to scorn it. 

B. sb. 1 . A sixth part. 

15S7. Records Whetst, B ij b, Asixte more. 1622 Cotgr., 
\txam, a sixt, a sixt part. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. 
Measure, The Viertel, or Verge, consists of five Mingles, 
° t rr Sl * th o 0f a ^ fln E le - 1828 Sir J. E. Smith AvS 
flora U. 345 Some flowers are deficient in a sixth of ali 
their .parts. 2843 Penny Cycl. XXIII. 418/2 One-sixth of 
its width. *866 Treas. Bot. 588/2 In some Indian pecies 
the pores are one-sixth of an inch acioss. P 

2 , Mus. A lone on the sixth diatonic degree 
above or below another ; the harmonic combina- 
tion of tw° such tones; an interval comprising 
six diatonic degrees of the scale. 1 “ 

Different varieties are distinguished by the epithets added 
™a£?Sli renCh ' SnaUr ' UaUan> mWr ‘ Nea &n, 


SIXTY. 

2597 T..Morlcy Inirod. Mus. 70 A third, a Fift, a Sixt, 
ana an eight, 2609 J. Dowland Ornith. Microl, 29 Those 
which sound thirds, xixts, or other imperfect Concords. 
2706 A. Bediohd Temple Mus. ix. 378 In this Tune they 
might ascend gradually unto a Sixth. 2752 tr. Rameau's 
Treat. Alus. i. 3 The Third becomes a Sixth,.. and.. the 
Seventh becomes a Second. 2802 Busby Diet. Mus. s, v„ 
There are four kinds of sixths, two consonant and two 
dissonant. 2873 H. C. Banister Music 70 The first inver- 
sion of the Triad, consisting of a note with its 3rd and 6th, 
is termed the Choi d of the Sixth. 

8 . Fencing. = Sixte. 

2885 E. Castle Schools $• Masters of Fence Introd. 10 
There can bo as many guauls as tlieie arc parries, although 
in modern days, caite, tierce, and sixth aie almost exclus- 
ively used. 

4 . Anat. A nerve of the sixth cranial pair. 

2899 A llbnti's Sysi. Med. VII. 217 Double ptosis has been 
frequently noted, and paralysis of both sixths sometimes. 

C. Comb. With sbs., foiming an attributive com- 
pound, as sixth-floor, -form, -rate (also ahsol. of a 
lormer class of waiships). 

1820 T. Mhchell A ristoph. 1 . 232 A lub-and-cask tenant, 
— vulture-lodg’d — "sixth-floor man. 2807 Svi>. K.smii /'. 
riy mley's Lett, vi, The "sixth-form effusions of Mi . Canning. 
2879 L. StEmm Hours Library III. 273 Lundoris precisely 
a glorified , , edition of the model sixtli-foi m lad. 2694 Land. 
Gas. No. 3014/4 A "Sixth Rate Fiigat of 26 Gttns called the 
Drake. 2747 Lind Lett, rtl. Navy (1757) I. 22 Captains of 
sloops [have] the same [pay] with captains of a sixth 1 ate. 
2858 Simmonds Diet . Trade, Sixth-rate, a British vessel at 
war^bearing a captain. 

Si xthly, adv. [f. prec.] In the sixth place. 

a., c 1532 Du Wes Introd. French in Falser. 929 Sixtcly, 
sixtement. 1579 Fui kb Ref. Ilastel 770 Sixtly, that, .[lie] 
had not. .ben ludgcd for an hereiilce. 1608 Don Sc Car aver 
EaPos. Prow. ix-x. 25 Sixtly, we are simple men and want 
vnueislanding. 2657 Austin Fiuit Trees 11. To Rdr., 
Sixtly in boasting of their Paris. 


_ „ high ... 

More Expos. Dan. App. nr, 297 Sixthly, If one require 
a Reason why Christ is described [etc.]. 2725 Fant. Diet. 
s.v. Rules, Sixthly, Racking. 2832 W, Palmer Ihig. 
Litnrg. I. 25 Sixthly, one of the MSS... contains a prayer 
taken from Basil’s liturgy. 2876 Clinical Soc. Trans. IX. 
g3 Sixthly and lastly, as 10 the use of phosphorus*. 

Sixtieth (srkslii*J)), a. and so. Forms : 1 syx-, 
sixtisepa, sixteoxofla, 4 zixtia$te, sixtithe, 
sextid, 6 syxteth, sixteth, Sc. saxtieth, 6- six- 
tieth. [OE. sixieogotia, etc,, f. sixtig Sixty.] 

A. adj. The ordinal numeral belonging to the 
cardinal sixty. 

r 960 Rule of St. Benet (Schrtier) 37 By feorban dasge se 

1YAA nn/T r ! . "J-L. * 


r , Po betbyebinwodewe-hodhabbeb 

bet zixtiaTte frut. 2383 Wyclif i Mate. x. 2 In the hundrid 
and sixtithe jeer Alisaundre . . stiede vp. 1530 Palsgr. 372 
Soixaniitsme, syxteth. 2579 Fulke Heskins' Pari, 527 
The Sixtieth Chapter treateth vpon this text, a 1700 
Evelyn Diary 30 Oct. 1680, Now I aiiv’d at my sixtieth 
year. 2755 Johnson, Second,.. the sixtieth part of a 
minute. 2879 St. George's Hosp. Ref. IX. 77 The temper a- 
ture became normal by the sixtieth [day]. 2893 Gladstone 
m G - 2 4 June 7/2 In this, the sixtieth year of my 

public life. J 

B. sb. A sixtieth pait. 

. 1800 Rhil. Trans. fCl. 61 It would be expected that the 
unage should be diminished about one-sixtieth. 1823 I. 
Baocock Dow. Avinsem. 145 The addition of., potash, .m 
the proportion of one-sixtieth is always necessary. 2842 
Penny Cycl. XXI. 320/1, 48-sixtieths of a minute. 

SlXtino (si'kstin), a. [ad. mod.L, Sixtin-us , 
1. the papal name S ixln$.~\ Of or pertaining to the 
pope Sixtus V (1585-1590). or to the edition of 
the Vulgate published by him in 1590. 

us , ed « a variant o( Sis line, the special epi- 
thet ofthe chapel andbridge built l>y Sixtus IV (1471-1484). 

. i8 43 Penny Cycl. XXVI. 465 '2 The true Sixliue Vulgate 
is now of excessive rmity. 1845 in Kitto Cycl. Bib/. Lit. 
tj°49) 9 2 .4/i The Sixtme ana Clementine Bibles. 1863 

Westcott in Smith Diet. Bible Hi. j 707 / 2 -p| le ailil .J 
value of the Sixtme readings. 

Si x.to oth(ed ; see Six C. I, 2, and 5. 

2- 

sixtie j 
sexteig, 

sexty (5 oexfcy, Sc. sextie, aexte) ; Sc. 5 
saxte, (5 -tie, 9 -ty. [OE. siex-, syx-, sextig, 
OFris. sextie /i } -tech (WFris, sechsiicli). MDu* 
sestich (Du. seslig), OS. sehstic (MLG. sesthh, 
L G. scstig, sbslig), OI 1 G. sehsziig, etc. (MIIG. 
sehzic -zee, G. sechzig), ON. sextigir (MSw. sdx- 
itghi, MDa. sexti; Icel. sext lit, Sw. sexlioU The 
cardinal number equal lo six times ten, represented 
by the symbols < 5 o, LX, or lx. 

. 4; !• Iff concord with a sb. expressed or 

implied. 

‘xi 9 !,?.' ^ L , FRED 0> ? s ' J v. vi. 17a j’Eftersiextegumdasa 
P® d£Et , O m . !)er acorfen wass. 072 Blickl. Horn . 35 On 
/Pi? SP lre ^ reo bund daga & fif & syxtix dajta. a 2222 
be^ [Laud MS.) an.852, He scolde ^ife ilea gear into 

be minstre sixtme fo3ra wuda, U2200 Trim Coll. Horn. 51 
r«. n „ f. ra P e wuneden two and sixti wintre. 2297 R. 

(Rolls) ,7260 In a bousend jer of grace & sixe & 
six*ti rijt. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. v. 441 Sixty sythes 1 . .haue 
forjete it sith. 2495 Trevisa' s Barth . De P, R. viu. ix. 306 
syxty secondes make one mynute, syxty mynutes one gree. 
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*560 Bible (Genevan) Gen. v. 20 So all the days of Iered 
were nine hundreth sixty and two yeres. 1606 Shaks. Ant. 
<j (• Cl. m. vii. so, I haue sixty Saties, Csesar none better, 
1611 Bible Numb . vii. 88 Therammes sixtie,the hee goates 
sixtie. 1816 Scott Let. in Lockhart (1837) IV. i. 33 Long- 
man’s people had then only sixty copies, a i860 Alb. 
Smith Med. Student (1861) 39 Some sixty of these small 
pieces of paper. 

p. C950 Limits/. Gosp. Matt. p. 19 Bisin [he] cuec 5 waest- 
ni[es] OritU^es, sextei§es, & hundrades. Ibid. Mark iv. 20 
[Hia] waistmiaS an Snttig & an sextig. c 1250 Gen. <J- Ex. 
663 Twelwe and sexti men woreri Sor-to. c 1330 R. Brunne 
Citron. Wace (Rolls) 10197 In (tat louh ar sexti iles. 1393 
Langl, P. PI. C. iv. 234 Ich saued my-self and sexty h ou_ 
sand lyues. c 1470 Henry Wallace vi. 827 Sexty that slew. 
Ibid. x. 878 Off his best men saxte was biocht toded. 1589 
Montgomery Mice. Poems lviii. 6 Tuyse sax and saxtie 
aeirs he livd. 1816 Scott Antiq. xxiii, I haekend thisauld 
kirk, man and bairn, for saxty lang years. 

tb. Sixtieth. Obs.~° 

1483 Cctth. Augl ; 332/1 Sexty, . . sexagesimus, 

2 . Followed immediately by a lesser numeral, as 
sixty-one, etc. 

1597 Skene De Verb. Sign. s.v. Serplath , Ane thousand, 
three hundreth, sextie audit zeires. 1728 Chambers Cycl. 
s.v. Star, Reducing the. .Number of Knights [of the Star] 
to Sixty-two. 1777 Robertson Hist. Avicr. (1783 ) III. 177 
The most valuable of these was published by Purchas in 
sixty-six plates. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xi, The actress, 
who was sixty-five yeais of age. 1868 Pep. U. S. Conn mss. 
Agric . (1869) 191 The new building.. is one hundred and 
seventy feet long by sixty-one feet deep. 

b. Sixty-six, a card-game in which a point is 
gained by scoring sixty-six. 

1897 Daily News 22 Feb. 9/2 The game was called ‘66 

8. Forming part of an ordinal number. 

1647 Form for C/t. Govt. Pi op. 12 The sixtie one Canon 
of the sixth generall Synode. 1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. 
(1783) II, 395 The sixty-second year of his age. 1821 Byron 
Cain it. ii. 71 As The sixty-thousandth generation shall be. 
1879 St, George’s Hosp. liep. IX. 77 The patient was out 
of bed on the sixty-second [day]. 

b. With part , or used absol. in this sense, esp. 
sixty -fourth ; hence sixty -fourther, one who owns 
a sixty-fourth part of a vessel. 

1768 Dr. Chauncy Lett. 74 It was but the sixty-thousandth 
part. *811 Miss L. M. Hawkins C’tess 4- Ger/r. I. 269 
A favor in the form of sixty-fourths of lottery-tickets. 1889 
Whitby Gaz. 14 June 3/3 A shipowning port, in which the 
disease of the sixty fourther exists in an aggravated form. 
1899 Werner Capt. Locusts 76 The minutest fraction of Euro- 
pean blood, . . one thirty-second, perhaps, 01 one sixty-fourth. 

B. sb. I. The abstract number sixty. 

1340 Ayenb. 234 pe tale of zixti pet is wel gratter, |>et is of 
zixzipe ten. 011400 Pistill of Susan 91 Turtils tioned on 
trene By sixti I say3. £1425 Crafte Nombrynge (E.E.T.S.) 
4 pere he [the figure 6] scliuld tokyne but sexty. 1394 
Blundevil Exerc. 1. (1636) 84 Which [numbers] maketh 
two sixties to bee kept in mind, 1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. 
Character, The same Characteisare sometimes us'd, where 
the Progiession is by Tens; as’tis here by Sixties, 1755 
Johnson, Second, ..the second division of an hour by sixty. 
*886 Pendlebury Arithm. (1897) 3 The number in six 
groups of ten is called sixty. 

b. Like sixty , with great force or vigour ; at a 
great rate, colloq. or slang. (Cf. Forty A. b.) 

1848 Lowell Biglow Papers Poems (1890) II. 135 Though 
like sixty all along I fumed an' fussed. *86o Slang Diet, 
215 ' To go like sixty,’ i. e. at a good rate, briskly, 
e. Sixty per cent , a usurer, colloq, 

1833 Reads Gold i. 1 What you do on the sly, I do on 
the sly, old sixty per cent. z8gq Marsh Crime 4 Criminal 
xii, Was he going to develop into a sixty per cent, and 
offer me a loan ? 

2 . Sixty yeais of age. Also sixty-one , -two, etc. 

*717 Prior Alma m, 303 We find ourselves at Sixty wise. 

*780 Mirror No. 103, He seemed to be about sixty, but re. 
tained a. .florid complexion. *84* Borrow Bible tn Spain 
xxvi, He appeared to be about sixtytfive. 187a Calverlky 
Fly Leaves (1903) 30 Although I am but sixty-three Or 
four, 1890 Spectator 11 Oct. 473/2 An old lady over sixty. 

3 . pi. The years from 60 to 69 in a century or in 
a person’s life ; the period 1860-1869. 

1886 Besant Chtldr. Gibeon 11. xxi, The old patter, that 
spoken by himself in the early sixties, was unknown. 18 89 
K. B. Anderson tr. Rydberg's Tent. Mythol. 9 A series of 
works published in the fifties and sixties. 

4 . a. pi. A particular quality of wool. b. A 
certain size of sewing-cotton. 

1894 Daily News 23 Jan. 2/fi Medium sixties are a shade 
weaker. Ibid. 2 Feb. 2/6 Super 60 's and the finer cross- 
breds., are steady. 1907 H. Wales The Yoke xix, Three 
reels of white cotton — one eighty and two sixty. 

C. Comb. With sbs., forming attributive com- 
pounds, as sixty -gun, or with nouns in -er\ also 
sixty -sized adj. 

1747 Dr. Lind Lett. rel. Navy (1757) I. 35 note, None 
who had not commanded. .60 gun ships, would have a right 
[etc.]. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) 1 . 317 The French 

had erected a battery of twenty-four sixty pounders [etc ], 
1828 Cunningham N. S. Wales II. 257 Why could not the 
fellow, .have had his sixty-guinea hoard taken from him? 
183* Glenny Ilandbk. Flcnver Garden 133 When they have 
taken good root, pot them into sixty-sized pots. 1882 U. S. 
Rep. Prec. Met. 123 A new 60-stamp mill has been under 
course of construction. 

b. Similarly when followed by a lesser number. 
x86o All Year Round No. 73. 547 The gun was designed 
for a sixty-eight pound shot. Ibid., No sixty-eight pounder 
in the service. 1896 Godey's Mag. Apr. 407/1, 1 . . returned . . 
holding the sixty-one day record. 1809 Westm. Gaz. st Aug. 7 
The sailing yacht Vendetta, a well-known sixty.five rater, 

o. Sixty-fourmo (see quot.). 


1888 Jacobi Printers' Vocal. 126 Sixty-fourmo, a sheet 
folded into sixty-four leaves — written shortly, 64mo. 

Sixtyfold (si'kstiftmld), a . (and sb.). [f. Sixty 
+ -fold.] Sixty times as great or as much, 
ciooo ASlfric in Assmann Ags. Horn. ii. 175 Sum berS 
brittisfealdne w:estm ; sum syxtisfealdne Ibid. 182 pa hab- 
ba 5 eft set him syxtigfealde mede. c 1230 Hall lleid. 23 
Wedlac hauefl hire frut pritti-fald in heuene ; widewehad, 
sixti fald. 138a Wyclif Matt. xiii. 8 But other seedis . . jauen 
fiuyt; sume an hundred fold, another sexti fold. [So in later 
veisions.] 1863 Ruskin Sesame ii. §82 It gave you income 
sixtyfold instead of fourfold. 

t Si3e. Obs. Also 3 syje, sy, si. [OE. sige, = 
OFris. si, OS. sigi (MLG. and MDu. sege, Du, 
zege) , OHG. sigi, sigo, sigu( MHG. sige, G. sieg), 
Goth, sigis. OE. had also sigor, = ON. sigf (Sw. 
seger, Da. sej'r).] 

1 . Victory in battle or conflict. 

£893 K. jElfred Or os. i. ix. 42 Pa Cretense hafdon tone 

f rimlecan sige. <11122 O.E. Chron, (Laud MS.) an. 1066, Se 
forrena cyng ahte siges geweald. cn 73 Lamb. Horn. 13 
Ah ic eou jife sqe and streinjie pet ge majen ovver feond 
ouer cumen. c taoo Ormin 11421 To winnenn she & oferr- 
hannd Off himm Jrairh Cristess hellpe. c 1203 Lay. 16190 pa 
heo iseien pat heo sigen nsefden. Ibid. 17409 Heo swuriken 
ful swioe ah nsefden heo sy^e. 

2 . A position of victory or triumph. 
a 1200 St. Marker. la^Ther ha schineth seoueuald schenre 
then the sunne i si ant i selhthe. a 1223 > Juliana 11 (Bodl. 
MS.), Sei me hwi Jju forsakest py sy & ti selh'Se. 

3 . Comb., as si ^e-craft ; sije-fast adj. 

See also S igalder and Sigaldry. A large number of combs, 
occui in OE. texts. 

£900 tr. Baedct’s Hist. n. ix. 124 He sigefast swa eft ham 
ferae. 971 Blickl. Horn. 167 Eailum Godes halgum he is 
sigefsas ti a & secorenra. £1200 Ormin 16958 pattledepatt iss 
smefasst. £1205 Lay. 15501 pelting. .bad heom ; .fondien pat 
sooe mid heore bije-ciaften, whter on hit weore ilong [etc.]. 

Sizable, variant of Sizeable. 

Sizar (sai-zar). Also 6-9 sizer (7 cizer). [f. 
Size sb . 1 7 + -be 2, -ar 3 .] In the University of 
Cambridge, and at Trinity College, Dublin, an 
undergraduate member admitted tinder this de- 
signation and receiving an allowance from the 
college to enable him to study. 

The name probably indicates that the person so admitted 
received his ' sizes ' free. Formerly the sizar performed 
certain duties now discharged by college servants. 

a. 1388 Burghley in Ellis Ortg. Lett. Ser. 1. III. 37 Under 
the pain of six shillings and eight pence for everye tyme 
that any . . Fellow, Scholer, Pensioner, or Sizer shall offende 
in any of the fore&aid Orders. 1638 Mede Whs. (1672) 835 
My Sizer being not yet come with a candle, I will transcribe 
a passage of Eusebius. 2674 Blount Giossogr. (ed. 4) 
Sizer, is a Servitor or Attendant in our Univeisities. 1743 
Mrs. Delany Life 4- Corr. (1861) II. 377 The dean said, if 
his parents would consent to his entering the college of 
Dublin as a sizer. . he would take care he was treated with 
a particular regard. 1809 Byron Bards 4 Rev. (ed. 2) 
Postscr. There is a youth . . , a sizer of Emanuel College. 
1836 Lever Martins ofCro' M, vii, As he sauntered along 
the silent alleys of the College Park, .some solitary sizer 
might be met with. 

j 3 . 1670 Eachard Cent. Clergy x6_ They took, .heretofore 
a very good method to prevent sizars over heating their 
brains : bed-making, chamber-s weeping, and water-fetching. 
1694 Motteux Rabelais iv. lxvii. Which.. I had snatched 
up.. as thievishly as any sizar of Montague college could 
have done, c *780 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 
In trod. p. xevi, My Father . . entered me a Sizar. 1804 H.K. 
White Lett, 1 . 117 Somebody, perhaps, has been hinting 
that there are servile offices to be performed by sizars. It is 
a common opinion ; but perfectly erroneous,.. The sizars at 
Cambridge only differ from the rest in name. _ 2868 Helps 
Realtnah v, (1876) 83 , 1 was a poor man, a sizar, and had 
to make my way m the world. *902 Student's Hcibk , Cam- 
bridge v. 92 The emoluments of a Sizar take the form of 
various allowances, the annual value of which may be esti- 
mated at about /J40. 

attrib, 1850 Farrar J. Home ix, I'll pay you and your 
sizar friend there for this, depend upon it. 

Sizars, obs. form of Scissors. 

Sizarship (sarzai/ip). Also 8 sizership, [f. 
Sizar.] The position or status of being a sizar. 

178a Burke Penal Laws agst. Irish Catli. Wks. VI. 282 
Your lordship mentions a proposal, .of erecting a few sizer- 
ships in the college. 1803 H. K. White Lett, 1 . 96 , 1 have not 
heard from Cambridge yet, and it is very doubtful whether 
there be a vacant sizarship in Trinity. 1830 Kingsley A. 
Locke xiii, These sizarships, now, were meant for — just such 
cases as youis. 1902 Student’s Hdbk. Cambridge v. 77 
Exhibitions, Sizaisbips and Subsizarsbips limited to candi. 
dates who can show that they are in need of pecuniary 
assistance. 

transf. 1877 J. Morley Robespierre in Crlt.Misc. Ser. 11. 
31 He proceeded with a sizarship to the college of Louis-le- 
Grand m Paris, 

Size (saiz), sb?- Forms ; 3-7 syso (A. 5 siys, 
6-7 syifl, 7 sys), 3-7 sise ; 5 (8) syze, 6~ size ; 

5 cyse, 5-7 oise, 7-8 cize ; 5 syoe, 7 sice, [a, 
OF. sise, cise, aphetic forms of assise Assize, 
probably due to f assise being apprehended as la 
sise. Cf. med.L. sis a, cisa, MDu, sise, sijs, MLG. 
sise, MDa. sise, sisse. The currency of the form 
in Eng. may have been subsequently increased by 
assize being taken as a size.] 

I. X. An assize for the administration of justice. 
= Assize sb. 11,12, 13. Now dial. 

In later use commonly in the pi. form sizes. 

(a) a 1300 Body 4 Soul in Map's Poems (Camden) 337 
W3an 3e hadden set your sise, ye tine tray tours, sore I wep. 


*393 Langl. P. PI. C. tn. 178 Gyle..shope a shereyue 
sholde bere mede Softliche m saumbury fram syse to syse. 
£ 1440 Cai'Gr. Life St. Hath. 1. 894 They sette the shire, pe 
cessyons and the Cyse Ryght as hem lest, c *486 Plump- 
ton Coir. (Camden) 68 As touching the matters he hard at 
the syse, I caused some to be thyn at this time. 1309 Bar- 
clay Shyp of Folys (1570) 4 There shall be no bayle nor 
treating of mainprise,. .There shall be no delayes vntill 
another Sise. _ *38* T. Howell Denises (1879) 187 Like as 
the captiue Wight . . hopes at Sise to be releast, is then con- 
demde to dye. a *631 Donne Sat. 11. Poems (1654) I2 3 X ou 
said if I return'd next size in Lent, I should be in remitter 
of your grace. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xvm. vi, He 
sent for a writ against me and had me to size. 

attrib. 1630 J.^Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 11. 14 *Twas Size 
time there, ana hanging was a brewing. 

{b) a *513 Fabyan Chron. vii. (1811) 344 Iudgys [were] 
ordeyned tokepe a cyrcuyte, as nowe they kepe the syzys 
in the tyme of vacacyon. *538 Starkey England ii. ii, igo 
In the sessyonys and sysys at scyre townys appoyntyd. 
a 1616 Beaum. & Fl. Wit without M. 111, The Sattin-.will 
serve you at a Sizes yet. Ibid. iv. [iii], Some Dunce 
that.. admires nothing but a long charge at Sizes. *673 
Temple Ess. Ireland Wks. 1720 I. 114 Sometimes one 
Share of that Money Is paid to a single Pretender at the 
Sizes or Sessions. *703 De Foe Reform. Manners Misc. 
81 A Brace of Female-Clients meet him theie, To help de- 
bauch the Sizes and the Fair. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of 
Qual. (1809) III. 145 , 1 will never, .bring you to the sizes or 
sessions. 1847- * n dial, glossaries (see Eng, Dial. Diet.). 
t86* Geo. Eliot Silas M. viii, There had been one tried 
at the 'sizes, not so long ago. 

+ b. Sc. A jury. Obs. — Assize sb. 13 b. 

c *470 Henry Wallace tv. 124 The siys of this couth say 
to him rycht nocht. *333 Stewart Cron. Scot . III. 489 
This governour .Corruptit judgis tbair with him he brocht, 
And syis also that knew ncht weill his thocht. a 1386 
MoNTGOMERtE Misc. Poems xliv. 29 In dout vhal wyse that 
feirfull syse Pronunce tliair sentence wald. 
f 2 . An ordinance or regulation. Obs. 
a *425 Cursor M. 9427 (Trim), Lawes two were set on 
sise To Adam in paradise. 1474 Coventry Leet Bk. 401 The 
sise of a Corriour is )ia t he corry no maner of letlier but yf 
it be tljprowe tanned. Ibid., The sise is that no meicer. 
Grocer, Draper, Smyth nor no other crafty man by nor sell 
no maner thyng .. but yf ther weyghtes and mesures be 
sised & sealed. 

+ 3 . The established order of things. Obs. 
c *400 Sc. Trojan War (Horstm.) 1. 570 Thyr war pe 
wordys of Denyse Quhene hat ha saw againe pe syse The 
sonne Eclyps. 

+ 4 . An ordinance fixing the amount of a pay- 
ment or tax. Also attrib., as size-boll, -money. Obs. 

a *300 Cursor M. 28438 Toll and tak, and rent o syse.Wit- 
halden i haue wit couettise. 1343 Extr. Aberd. Reg. (1844) 
I. 199 Robert Ratray . .resignit..in the prouestis handis.. 
the haly dais fische of Dee, and syise boll. 1633 .Sc. Acts, 
Chas. I (1817) V. 94 For bruiking of the said burgh lands.., 
tolles, customes, sys holies. 164* Ibid. 627 To apply to be 
vse of pe said brucht with the syis boll and syistrie. *733 
P. Lindsay Interest Scot. 206 The Payment of their Size- 
money, which they reckon so great a Hardship, 
j- 5 . A fixed standard of quality or quantity for 
articles offoodordiink, or other commodities. Obs. 
= Assize sb. 5. 

?*479 in Eng. Gilds 424 The Maire..to do calle byfore 
hym . . all the Bakers of Bnstowe, there to vndirstand whata 
stuff they haue of whete. And after, wbate sise they shall 
bake. *483 Rolls ofParlt. VI. 364/2 The Office of Cise of 
Ale in the same Towne, in the Countie of Glamorgan, *529 
Rastell Pasty me (18x1) 194 The mayre toke brybes of the 
bakers & surned them to sell brede under the syse. *359 
Fabyan’s Cktvn. viz, ( 1811 ) 705 An acte of parliament (or 
wood and coal to kepe the fulle sise, . .that no man shall bar- 
gaine, sell, bryng, or conueigh of any other sise. *641 Baker 
Chron. (1653) 15 He made a Law, ordaining a size, by cer- 
tain pins in the pot, with penalty to any that should pre- 
sume to drink deeper then the mark. cx68o Shaftesbury 
in Christie Life (1871) I. App. t. p. xii. The senior fellows. . 
articled with us never to alter the size of our beer. _ *688 
Holme Armoury m. 308/r The Bakers cannot without 
[scales] make and perform that just Size put upon them, 
f 0 . A proper maimer or method ; a standard of 
action or conduct ; a limit. Obs. 

c *420 id Pol. Poems 66 He may not stonde, |>at hap no 
toon [ = toes], Lepe rie renne, ne ryde in syse. *470-83 
Malory Arthur x. Hi. 500 Of syre Tristram came, .alle the 
syses and mesures of blowynge of an home. *326 Skelton 
Magnyf 854 My persone piest Beyonde all syse. *350 
Crowley Last Trumpet 400 Though - . he were wicked past 
al sise. 1374 Hellowes Gueuara's Fam. Ep. (1584) 63 
our talke or in any other thing no syse is suffered, but in 
sermons which muste not passe above an howre. 

f 7 . A quantity or portion of bread, ale, etc, ; spec. 
in Cambridge use (see quot. 1617); an allowance. 

*555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions n. xii, 285 That in so 
snialle a syse of breade and wine, the infinite.. Christe.. 
shoulde be comprehended. *592 Nashe P. Peuilesse 20 The 
Maister Butler of Pembrooke Hall, . . one that sheweth more 
discretion in setting vp a sise of Bread, than thou in all thy 
whole booke. *6o5 Shaks. Lear n. iv. 178 Tis not in thee. . 
to cut off my Trame,..to scant my sizes. 1617 Minsheu 
Dnctor s.v., A size is a portion of bread and drinke : it is a 
farthing which scholleis in Cambiidge have at the buttery ; 
it is noted with the letter S as in Oxford with the letter Q for 
halfe a farthing. 169* Ray S, Sf E. Co. Words 113 A Size 
of Bread, and a Cue of Bread, Cambridge. The one signifies 
half, the other one fourth part of a Half-penny Loaf. *785 
Grose Diet. Vulgar T. s.v v Size of Ale, half a pint ; Size 
of bread and cheese, a certain quantity. 

transf 1606 Shaks. Ant. $ Cl. iv. xv. 4 Our size of sorrow 
Proportion’d to our cause, must be as great As that which 
makes it. 

f b. Sizt-q{ue), the half of an ordinary allowance. 
Cf. Cob sb? 3 b. Obs, 

16 -a 
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1602 2nd Pi, Return fr. Parnassus tv. iii. 1838 You are at 
Cambridge still with sice kue, *670 Eacuard Cont. Clergy 
31 He never drunk above size-q: of Helicon. 

1 8 . To pay size, lo pay heavily. Obs.—'- 
z66s Pepys Diary 4 Sept., My Lady Batten and her crew, 
at least half a score, came into the loom, and I believe we 
shall pay size for it. 

9 . + a. A device fov measuring pearls. 

*7*8 Chambers Cycl. s.v. [Hence in later Diets.] 

t». A gauge used in wire-drawing. 

1763 W. Lewis Phil. Comm. Arts 55 A brass plate called 
a size, on which is measured by means of notches , .the in- 
crease which a certain length of wite should gain in passing 
through a fresh hole. 

II. 10 . The magnitude, bulk, bigness, or di- 
mensions ^anything. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 26 For bai be mesure &}>emeltof 
all be mulde couthe, pe sise of all be gi ete see. *530 Palsgk. 
270/2 Syse of a mannes body, corpulence. Ibid., Syse of 
any thyng, may son. i6zt Donne Anal. World 1. xa When, 
as the age was long, the sise was great; Mans grouth. .re- 
compenc’d the meat, a 1676 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. (1677) 

6s The humane Brain is.. much.. larger than the Brains of 
Brutes, having regard to the size and proportion of their 
Bodies. 1707 Norris Treat. Humility x. 376 The cloath- 
ing of humility does as it were conform itself to the size of 
the wearer. *796 C. Marshall Gardening xiii. (1813) 181 
The size of a hot bed, as to length and breadth. 1846 J. 
Baxter Libr. JPract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. m The size of some 
stems is truly astonishing. *880 Bessev Botany 146 The 
absolute size of leaves vanes greatly also. 

b. Preceded by of, dr in later use with ellipse of 
tbis. Of a (or one) size, of the same magnitude or 
dimensions. 

£*400 Destr. Troy 3815 Protheselus the pert kyng was 
of pure shap, Semely for sothe, & of Syse faire. 1470-85 
Malory Arthur v. viii. T73 Now arte thow better of a syse 
to dele with than thou were. 1360 Bible (Genevan) Exod. 
xxxvi. 9 The curtaines were all of one cise. [Also 1 Kings 
vi. 25J *598 Barret T/ieor. Warres v. i. 124 Of the Sue 
royal, is that peece which shooteth a bullet from seuen- 
teene pound waight vpward. 1637 Austen Emit JR rees 1. 

63 Young trees of a smaler sise. 1677 Plot Oxfordshire 108 
Of different colours, figures, cutes. 1767 Phil. Trans. LV1I. 
490 The crystals of this salt were in genera! . .more of a size, 
than those of the gooseberry. *781 Cowper Ep. Lady 
Austin 95 A seed of tiny size. *840 Dickens Old C. Shop v, 

1 Whydon't you hit oneof your own size,’ said the hoy. *884 
Pae Eustace x 3 The two men were about a size. *893 Hodges 
El Cm. Photogr. 115 A frame the exact size of the window. 

C. In abstract use : Magnitude. 

*667 Milton P. L. Vi. 352 They Limb themselves, and 
colour, shape or size Assume. 1701 Grew Cosmol. Sacra 1. 
i, The mixture of cize and figure, can beget nothing but 
cize and figure. *781 Cowper Retirem. 67 Whose shape 
would make them, had they bulk and size, More hideous 
foes [etc.]. 1845 Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 12 The church of 
St. Julian, equal in size to most cathedrals. *848 Dickens 
Dotnbey v, The books precisely matched as to size. 1886 
Ruskin Prxteriia I. vi. 199, 1 had always a quite true per- 
ception of size, whether in mountains or buildings, 
d. Suitable or normal dimensions, rare. 

1842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 63/1 The plants.. should be 
thinned, and. .may be used as they attain size till August. 

* e. Thickness or thinness (of a liquid mixtme) ; 
consistency (cf. Size z».i 4 c). 

*863 Wise New Forest Gloss., * The size of the gruel ' 
means its consistency. 1889 C. T. Davis Bricks fr Tiles 
(ed. 2) 147 The temperer having secured the proper plas- 
ticity, or 'size' for the clay. 

11 . A particular magnitude or set of dimensions j 
esp. one of a series in the case of various manu- 
factured articles, as boots, gloves, etc. 

*39* Percivall Span. Diet.. Pnnio, . . the sise of a shoo, 
c *6*o Donne Lett, xxxii. Wks. 1839 VI. 338 There is not 
a size of paper in the palace, huge enough to tell you how 
much I esteem myself honoured in your remembrances. 1706 
E. Ward Wooden World Diss. (1708) 104 He is certaiuly a 
Size above ordinary in his own Conceit. 171* Lond. Gaz. 
No. 48179/4 Another silver Mazarene, a size larger, *8a8 
Carr Craijen Gloss., Size, a term of measure amongst 
shoemakers, equal to one third part of an inch. *836-7 
Dickens Sk. Boz, Scenes xx, Her white satin shoes being a 
few sizes too large. 1846 Greener Sci. Gunnery 329 It ap- 
pears also that there _ is a size which meets with less resist- 
ance from atmospheric influence than others. *87* Calver- 
lev Fly Leaves (1903) 0 To haste.. to.. the glover, Having 
managed to discover wnat is dear Nesera's * size ’. 

Jig- *879 Hutton in Bagehot's Lit. Studies I. p. lxii, He 
was ‘ between sizes in politics 
b. Used ellipt. with, a sb. following. 

*769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (*778) 41 Cut your 
sturgeon into what size pieces you please. *771 Luckombe 
Hist. Print. 2x3 The Writings of that Father [St, Augustine] 
were the first Works done on that size Letter. *846 Brittan 
tr. Malgaigne's Man. Oper. Sing. 308 After this first trial you 
can judge what size eye will do next. x8B6 Caulfeild Sea- 
manship Notes 3 Different size cables. 1889 Anthony', 
Photogr, Bulletin II. 159 A large size plate. 

12 . Magnitude, extent, rate, amount, etc., as „ 
standard of immaterial things. Also in phrases 
(see later quots.). 

f *530 Hexwood Love 1309 (Brandi), As the horse feleth 
pleasure in syse..aboue the ire, So feleth he..aboue ye. 
*579 Spenser Two other Lett. i. 56, 1 hope you will vouch- 
r "} e< * an answeare of the largest size. 1397 Shaks. 
Lovers Coiupl, 21 Shaking vndistinguisht wo, In clamours 
of all size both high and low. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
m. xu. 257 Although those dayes shall be of a larger sue 
then these. *701 Swift Contests Nobles Commons Wks. 

«f/» S ii,v, I ;L S . I ^ e .L P °i W - er °- l o e!ie Pences. -was much of a 
size with mat of the kings in Spaita. a *715 Burnet Own 
l tine (1766) I. 133 He understood well the size of their 
understandings. *780 Cowper Progr. Error 283 Errors, of 


whatever size, 1828 Carr Ciavcn Gloss, s.v., ‘ He talks 
at a fearful size ; ’ i. e. he talks big. *836-8 Haliburton 
Clockm. (1862) 299 One day I was adrivin’ out at a’most a 
deuce of a size, and he stopped me. i860 Wiiyte Melville 
Mkt, Harb. 30 Nothing to do, andlots of time lo do it m ! 
that seems to be about the sice of it. *883 Grasley Gloss. 
Coal Mining 224 Size, in leference to a. fault', this woid 
means the extent of the displacement or the throw. 

b. Of persons in respect of mental or moral 
qualities, rank or position, etc.; f hence, class, 
kind, degree, order. 

*679 Penn Addr. Prot. u. v. (1692) 15* Which showed)., 
that Christians of all sizes, great and small, are but Breth- 
ieti. *699 Bentley Phalaris 497 Our Mock l’halaris is a 
Sophist of that size, that no kind of Blunder is below his 
Character. 1719 Swift To a Young Clergym. Wks. 1735 
II. 11. 5 A plain sermon intended for the middle or lower 
si/e of people. 1722 Woli.asi on Relig. Nat. ix. 207 Can we 
impute to God that, which is below the common size ofmen? 
1746 Francis tr. If 01 ai c, A rt Poet. 506 But God, and Man, 
and letter’d Post denies, That Poets ever are of midling Size. 
*844 Emerson Ess. Ser. 11. vi, The cause is reduced, .to suit 
the size of the partisans. 1872 Morio-y Voltaire (1886) 8 
There are things enough to be said of Voitaiie’s inotal size. 

C. pi. As adv. Many times, far. 

*86* Emily Dickinson Lett. (1897) II. 241 All our Lord 
demands, who sizes better knows than we. 

13 . Special combs., as size-bone, whalebone of 
the length of six feet or above ; size-fish., a whale 
yielding size-bone ; + size-land, a narrow strip 
of ploughed land ; size-roll, (a) a military roll 
showing the size of each man ; (£) ‘a piece of 
parchment added to a roll’ (Simmonds, 1858) ; 
size-slate, a slate having certain definite dimen- 
sions or measurements; size-stick (see cjnot.). 

1820 Scoresby Aid. Regions II. 419 The *size-bone or 
such pieces as measure six feel or upwatd in length is 
kept separate fiom the under-size. *888 liiuyel. Brit. 
XXIV. 527/2 The figures given are the values of ‘si/.e- 
bonos',.. which Is twice the value of whalebone under that 
length. 1820 Scoresby A ret. Regions II. 419 The captain 
and some of the officers., having a premium on every *si/c 
fish, *867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 628 The hnrpooner 
gets a bonus for striking a 1 size-fish ’. 1730 W. Ellis Mod. 

I hub. I, i. 75 [In Middlesex] they plow two, tlnee, or four 
of these *si/c-lands into one brond-land. *757 Washington 
Lett. Writ. *889 1. 473 Nor shall I delay to send the com- 
panies’ *size-rolls, when they come to my hands. *832 Regul. 

4 Ittslr. Cavahy 11. 16 Each Troop fotms on its own parade, 
iu rank cntiie according to the size-toll. XB44 Regul. <$• 
Ord. Army *35 The form of Size Roll.. is so arranged as to 
sub-divide the thice divisions for each height, — ‘small,’ 

‘ middling,’ and ‘large,’ — each Into three classes. *865 
Bower Slate Quarries 31 The average piice of “size slates, 
tons, and slabs. *875 Knight Diet. Mtch. 219a/* * Size- 
stick, the shoemaker’s measuring-slick to determine the 
length of feet. 

Size (saiz), jA 2 Forms: 5 cyse, 5-7 syse, 6 
syes, 6-7 sise, syze, 7- size. [Possibly the same 
word as prec., but the history is not clear. 

Cf. Sp. stsa, given by Minslieu (1599) as ‘ solder for golde 
but explained 111 later Sp. diets, in accordance with sense z, 
Florio (followed as usual by Torriano) gives both It, sisa 
and assisa. in the sense of size 1 that painters use’, but later 
It, diets, do not confirm this.] 

fl. A glutinous or viscid wash applied to paper, 
parchment, etc., to provide a suitable ground for 
gilding, painting, or other work. Obs. 

£*440 Promp. Pam. 456/2 Syse, for bokys lymynynge. 
£1485 E. Eng. Misc. (Warton Club) 73 To make a cyse to 
gyld unburned gold on bokys. *573 Ait of Limming 
Title-p., The maner how to make sundry sises or grounds 
to laye silver or gold upon. *6oz Holland Pliny II. 395 
Whatsoeuer is to be pargelted with this Maltha.. ought 
first to be rubbed throughly with a size of oile. 1669 
Sturmy Manner's Mag. vtt. xxxiv. 49 Take Red Lead. .or 
Yellow Oker, well ground with Oyle of Spike or Tuipen- 
tine: this is the SUe : Then draw with that the Figure you 
would have in Gold. *728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Limning , 
There are always applied two Lays of hot Size e’er the 
Colouis..are laid on. *763 W. Lewis Phil, Comm. Arts 
62 For gilding on wood, &c. with what is called water- 
size, the parchment or leather size above-mentioned is mixed 
with whiting, and sevetal layets of the inixlutespreadupon 
the piece. 

b. Printing. (See qxiot.) 

*888 J\com Pi inters’ Vocab. 126 Size, the preparation 
used for printing with bronze, 

2 . A semi-solid glutinous substance, prepared 
from materials similar to those which furnish glue, 
and used to mix with colours, to dress cloth or 
paper, and for vaiious other purposes. 

1530 Palsgr, 270/2 Syse for colours, colic de tvir. 1365 
Cooper thesaurus s,v« Color y Liq nidus*. . Moysle, tempered 
with sise as peynters vso. 1382 in Feuiiierat RevclsQ, Eliz. 
(1908) 359 Paste bord, papei, and paste, white, sise, verte, 
syneper. 1638 IV. Sanderson Graphics 78 Old rotten size, 
to bind the Colours together. *714 Mandeviu.k Fab. Bees 
(1733) J- ®34 What size is to white wails, which hinders 
them from coming off, and makes them lasting. 1747 
Franklin Conjecture Wks. 1887 II. 107 Paper wet with size 
and water will not dry so soon as if wet with water only. 
*8 m Phil.* Trans. XC. 367 The various degrees of viscidity 
and tenacity which characterize mucilage, size, and glue. 
1843 Holtzapkfel Turning I. 63 The outer face of the 
veneer and the surface of the table are wetted with very 
thin glue, or with a stiff size. 1883 Haldane Workshop 
Rec. Ser. 11. 302/1 Size of very different qualities is made at 
glue-works. 

3 . The buffy coat on the surface of-coagulated 
blood in certain conditions. Cf. Sizy a. 

*770 Phil. Trans, LX. 387, 1 shall next, .enquire into the 
formation of the inflammatory crust, or size, as it is called. 


4. at trib., as size-colour, -gelatin, -manufactory, 
-manufacturer, -water. 

*603-4 Act 1 fas. I, e. 20 § 1 As well with Oyle Colours 
as Si/e Colours. *728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Limning, 
That the Size-Colours hold tin* best. 1738 Ibid, s.v. Book- 
binding, 'The leaves being wetted with the size-water. 1858 
Simmonds Did. Trade, Size-mantfiutui er, a boiler down 
of skins, etc., and maket of size. *869 E. A. I'arels I'rai f. 
Hygiene (eel. 3) a~ q i Vip-ie**- . r -'ir '•i/e, V-\ and isin- 
glass manufactot ie- *873'! I ' Gi. s Inn 1 Pathol. *23 
Others are softer, *’».■ . > vi 1M11 ^ ,1/ ■ ■■!. ■ 

t Size,^. ;1 Obs. Forms: 5 Biss, 6 sys(a)e, syce, 
5-7 size, 6-7 syze. [perh, ad. OF. sis, siis six : 
cf. size Sice and Six 1 J.J A certain kind or size of 
candle, used csp. at com l and in churches. 

a 1483 I.iber Nigeria Housch. Ord. (1790) 22, x camlells 
wax, for the sizes of the chamber. Ibid. 41 He setteth up 
llie sises in the King’s chambre. *5*8 / eft. ■)• Papers Hen. 
VIII, II. it. 1315 Pure wax for inurters, qiuiriVrs, prikuits 
and sysys. *560 Ace. Fratem. Holy Ghost , Basingstoke 
(1882) 13 Item paid for tapers «Ss Syces at wliilsontyde, ij J. 
*370 Googk Pop. Kiugd. in. 37 TiMvhomc [Christ] if that 
they light a syse, ids mother hath six againe. *6x* Colon., 
Bougie, ..a sf/e or small round randte vsed in chinches. 
1639 Hfvlin Ex amen Hist. 1. 288 Upon the Communion 
Table they.. never set mure then two fair Candles with 
a few small Sizes neer to them. 

att lib. 1532 Huloi.t,. S i/e candle. iS59 Ludlow Charchto, 
Acc. (Camden) 91 I’ayd upon Easter day in the mornynge 
for a sysse candle, j a . 

Size, variant of Sick (six in dice). 

Size (soiz), Forms : 5 Byse, 5-8 sise, 8 
ciso, 6 - size. [f. Size sb, 1 , or, in early use, 
aphetic for Assize 

+1. traus. To regulate or control, esp, in rela- 
tion lo a fixed standard. Ohs. 

ax 400-30 Alexander 4654 Many seerlies we sect [read 
he set] pat sysed all fie werdc. *467 Coventry Led Bh. 
335 pat he Matr ordeyn iiij nssisours to sise pe watir at 
all Milles within (/is Cete, *379 in W. II. Turner Selett. 
Rec. Oxford (t83o) 402 All other measures .. to be vowed, 
tryed, sised, allowed, anti sealed. *580 Lvi.Y F.uphucs 
(Aib.) 247 Ye coyn they vse is either of hi asse 01 els rings 
of Iron, sised at a certein weight in stcede of money. *6x3 
in W, M. Williams Fender'' ('r (1857' "3 ’P'e said Weights 
..shall, .be si/ed by Si.' ■' ■ ■ 1! .11 !' . s t Hall. *656 
W. Wi.mi in D. KIi _- Vet ■ Rojti 1 ' 11. inis Mnior. • 
sized the Wines,— Muscadine at 7th the quait, Sack at 
xod. and other Wines at six pence. 1698-9/11/ it Will. ///. 
c. xv. § 1 A Vessel., made, sized, and equalled unto the said 
Standard. 1766 Entick London IV, 79 All makers of brass 
weights.. ate obliged to have their.. weights sized by the 
' Company’s standard. *77* Phil. Trans. LXI. 467 My 
weights were most accurately sized. 

2 . In University use ^at Cambridge, Harvard, and 
Yale) : To enter as a * size’ upon the btUlery or 
kitchen books ; to score (an amount) against one- 
self in Ibis manner. Also transf. 

1508 E. Gun pin Skial, (1878) 47, 1 knew thee when tliou 
wai r dst a thred-bare gowne : Siz’d eightceuc pence a weeke. 
1602 2nd PI. R ei nrnfr. Parnassus v. ii. 2048, 1 vse to size my 
musicke, or go on the score for it, lie pay it at the quartets 
end. *630 Randolph Aristippus Wks. 1875 1. 14 Drinking 
college tap-lash.. will let them have no more learning than 
they size, nor a drop of wit mote than the butler sets on 
their heads. t 1790 Laws of Harvard Coll. 38 They may be 
allowed to size a meal at the kitchen. x8ir Laws of Yale 
Coll. 31 The Butler shall make tip his bill against each 
student, in which every article sized or taken up by him at the 
Buttery shall be particularly charged. 

b. inlr. To order ‘ sizes *, or have them en- 
tered against one. 

*598 E.Guh.pin Skial. (1878) ji,I have sized in Cambridge, 
and my friends a season, .Some exhibition for me there disburst, 
1602 2nd Pt. Return, f 1 . Parnassus tv. ii. 1(191 You that are 
one of the Diuels fellow commoners, one that sizeth in the 
Deutls butteries. *617 Minshi.u Dudor s.v., To si/e is to 
set downe their quantum , i. e. how much they take in their 
name in the liuttery-bookc. *706 Phillips (ul. 6), To Size,. . 
to Score as Students doe in the Buttery- Book of a College at 
Cambridge. *832 Bristed Five Yrs. ling. Univ. fed. 3) 19 
Soup, pastry, and cheese can be ‘ sized for ’, that is, brought 
m portions to individuals at an extra charge. *839 Siting 
Did. 93 If a man asks you to supper, he treats you; if to 
size, you pay for what you eat. 

t 0. trans. To allowance (oneself); to eke out 
with something extra. Ohs. 

1607 Topsell Serpents (1658) 727 It is said, they eat earth 
bynteasuie, foi they eat so much everyday as they can 
gttpe in their foie foot, as it were sizing themselves, c *6*4 
F Letcher Wit at Sev. Weap. 11. 5, To be so strict A Nigarii 
to your Commons, that you are fain To size your belly out 
with Shoulder Fees. 

f 3 . To slate the size of (something). Obs.~ l 

a *66* Holyday Juvenal (1673) 250 The pygmies.. being 
but one foot high (as some size them). 

4 . To make of a certain size; to give size to; 
to adjust in respect of size. Also with out. 

*609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. tvi, (16231 4 They serue to size 
out the Summer-doore to his due space of foure squaie 
inches. *69* T..H[alh] Acc. New Invent, at Pieces of Lead 
sized to, and nailed over the said Bolts. 1701 G raw CVk/w/. 
Sacra 1. i, That the parts of the organ be fitly cized, shaped 
and set together. *793 Smeaton Edystoue L. §290 The 
smaller end of it being sized as near as possible to the man- 
holes of the floors. 

fig. *733 Revolution Politicks vn. 44 Sizing his Words at 
such a rate as one yet willing to be understood that he had 
not stray d from his Brethern in Point of Loyalty. *742 
Richardson Pamela IV. 284 He is so exactly siz'd and cut 
OU xj or a " wn t 1 °P> Coxcomb, or pretty Fellow, 
o. Agric. (See quots.) 

*707 Mortimer Husb.f, 1721) 1.53 You must not let it lie 
long before you strtek, sise, or plow it up into small Ridges, 
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1808 Young's Ann. Agric. XLV. 342 [He] sizes the field, as 
it is styled, that is, draws out new ridges or stitches nearly 
in the direction of the old original ones. 1844 Jml. R . 
Agric. Soc. V, 1. 5 These.. are what is termed sized; that 
is,.. the ploughman sizes them by going one bout, or by 
once going and returning up the field. 

o. To reduce (clay) to the proper consistency 
’for moulding. 

1889 C. T. Davis Bricks $ Tiles (ed. 2] 147 It is necessary 
to grind the same clay, .several times .before it comes to 
the proper degree of plasticity for moulding ; this opera- 
tion is called ' sizing the clay 

5. To classify or arrange according to size. Also 
l rausf. to class or tank {with others). 

a 163s Randolph Townsmen's Petition Wks. 187s II. 638 
With proctors and with testers grave Our bailiffs you may 
size. 1649 Blithe Eng, Impruv, Impr. (1653} 197 Size your 
Horses or Oxen equal. 1677 Yarrani'on Eng. hnprov. 46 
They sort and size all the Threads so, that they can apply 
them to make equal Cloaths. 1735 Somlrvillk Chase 1. 
82 The Multitude Dispeis'd, to M/e, to sort their various 
Tribes. 1805 Edin. Rev, VI. 463 Instead of being scien- 
tifically classified, and (if we may so speak) accurately sized, 
we may expect to find them [i. e. facts] tossed together with 
little judgment. 1886 Law Times' Rep. LIII. 696/2 The 
said broken pioducts were then sized and separated. 

b. Mil. To arrange or draw up (men) in ranks 
according to stature. 

x8oz James Milit. Diet, s.v., The flank troops of a 
squadron must be sized in the following manner. 1847 
Infantry Man. (1854) 46 In this foimation companies are to 
assemble.., being sized from flanks to centre. 1868 Regal. 
4 Ord. Army §857 All guards are.. to be inspected and 
sized by the adjutant. 

c. To single (plants), rare. 

1660 [see Sizing vbl. sb. 1 3]. 1764 Museum Rustlcum If I. 
lvii. 241 It would be adviscakle, at the time of first sizing 
the plants, to leave more than aie necessary. 

8. US. (See quot.) rare “h 

1836-9 Hauburton Clockm. (1862) 442 Come, I’ll size 
your pile... Plank down a pile of dollars.. of any size you 
like, and I’ll put down another of the same size. 

7 . a. colloq. Usually with up : To lake the size 
or measuie of; to regard so as to form an opinion 
of ; to make an estimate of. 

Originally, and still chiefly, U. S. (common from c 1885). 
1884 Cent. Mag. Nov. 54 Such a stianger. .would have 
* sized them up ’. .simply as a pair of poverty-stricken Mexi- 
cans. 189* Marriott- Watson Web of Spider xi, It was 
dark when I seized her, and I hadn't time to ‘ size ' her. 
1896 Newniiam Davis Three Men <$• a God 148 The grey, 
haired . . man who met us . . mentally sized me up at once. 

b. With down : («) To arrange in sizes down- 
wards ; (b) to size up ; to comprehend. 

1896 W. Morris in Mackail Life (1899) I. 229 The stone 
slates are ‘sized down ’, the smaller ones to the top, the 
biggei towards the eaves. 1896 Chambers' Jml. 25 Jan. 37 
There’s just one thing I don’t size down. I know why I am 
here but why are you? 

8. intr. a. To be on an equality with ; to match 
with ; also with up. 

1639 Mayne City Match iv. viii, Her birth" Not being so 
high she will more size with you. iqoz O. Wister Vir- 
ginian v, It was a letter which.. ‘sized up ’ very well with 
the letters written in my part of the United States. 

b. To assume size; to increase in size. 

2818 Keats Endymion 111. 206 The gulphing whale was 
like a dot.., Yet look upon it, and ’twould size and swell 
To its huge self. 

Size (saiz), z >.2 Also 7 aise. [f. Size sb.'i Cf. 
Sp. sisar (1739), It. sisare (Florio).] traits. To 
cover, smear, prepare, treat, or stiffen with size. 

Cf. the earlier Oversize vP, and blood-sized in Beaum. & 
FI. Two Noble K. 1, i, 105, 

1667 Primatt City <$■ C. Builder 103 For Lathing, Plaister- 
ing, Rendring and sizing the Partition. 1703 Art's Improv. 
I. 63 Cold-clear it, i. e. Size it over. 1721 C. King Brit. 
Merck. II. 268 A Liquor is there prepared for sizing or 
gumming every Sheet. 1857 Miller Elem. Chew ., Org. ii. 
§ 4. 93 In order to fit it [paper] for the ink, it is sized, or coated 
with a mixture of weak fine glue and alum. 1885 Encycl. 
Brit. XVIII. 223/1 The paper, .is then sized by passing the 
spurs through a strong solution of gelatin. 
fig. 1633 J. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 10 Uncleanness is a 
deep stain, sized into the soul by her dwelling in the body. 

Sizeable (sai'zab’l), a. Also sizable, [f. Size 

0.1 + -able.] Of a fair (f proper or convenient) 
size ; fairly large. 

Tn very common use from c 1680 ; sizeable has always been 
by far the more frequent spelling. 

a. 1613 J. May Deal. Clothing \\X. 16 His charge not to set 
that seale but vpon perfect and sizable cloth. *68i R. Knox 
Hist. Ceylon 16 The trees are not veiy great but sizable. 
1703 Dambier Voy. Ill, 1. 115 A Fish about 8 inches long, 
broad and sizable. 1783 Cowper Let. to Newton 30 Nov., 
I swallow.. a dozen good sizable cakes. 1833 Haliburton 
N. fr H. Nature II. 103 Halifax is a sizable place and covers 
a good deal of ground. 1893 Times 12 June 13/3 Prices con- 
tinue to show increasing firmness, especially for sizable and 
hard wood. 

/ 3 . 1677 Yarranton Eng. hnprov. 185 The Wyer must be 
. . drawn and made sizeable and fit to make all sorts of Pins. 
1686 Plot Staffordsh. 293 Having taken up at a time 3 size- 
able men. 17x0 Addison Tatler No. 220 r 3 A more modern 
Virtuoso., in vented that sizeable Instrument which is now 
in Use. X789 Trans. Soc. Arts II. 238 The people are fond 
of purchasing sizeable ti ees for building. x8x8 Blackiv. Mag. 
III. 147 We find the cerebellum sizeable, but not remarkable. 
188a Good Words Sept. 606 Presently we come upon quite 
a sizeable stream. 

Hence Bi'zeableuess (Bailey, 1727, vol. II). 
Size-boll (obs. Sc.) : see Size sb. 1 4. 


Sized (ssizd), ppl. a. 1 [f. Size sb. 1 or z/. 1 ] 

1 . Having a specified or indicated magnitude or 
size : a. In predicative use. 

1382 Stanyhurst Miteis in. (Arb.) 82 A strange sow 
mightelye sized. 1602 Shahs. Ham. in. ii 180 As my Loue 
is siz’d, my Fcare is so. 1693 Norris Tract. Disc. (1711) 
III 17 Certain Particles of Matter so and so sized, so and 
so figured. 1739 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. I. 121 Differ- 
ently sized, from the Bigness of a Pheasant. X766 Canning 
Antt-Lucretius 11. 89 If in it’s motion one should chance to 
strike Against another, shap'd and siz'd alike. 

b. Altribntively, with qualifying words denot- 
ing relative size, as fair-, full-, great-, large-, 
middle-sized. 

In later use also with ad vs., as fairly-, moderately-sized. 

1606 Shahs. TV. <$• Cr. v. x. 26 Thou great siz'd coward. 
1611 Cotgr. s.v. Poincte, The middle-sized wav-candle vsed 
in Churches. 1x1678- Laige-sized [see Large A. 15]. 1723 
Earn. Diet. s.v. Cock, A Dunghil Cock. .should be. .of a 
large and well-siz'd Body. 1796 C. Marshall Gardening 
xiv. (1813) 204 One plant or at most two will be now under 
one full-sized light. 1801 Med. Jml. V. 223 A modeiate 
sized gaiden pea. 1883 F. Day Indian Fish 46 Large 
drag-nets,.. having fail ly-sized i meshes. x888 Encycl. Brit. 
XXIV. 528/2 The average-sized bottlenose whale yields 
22 cuts, of oil. 

c. With qualifying words of the types same , 
such , this ; different , several , etc. 

1626 Sir E. Cecil in J. Glanville's Voy. Cadiz (Camden) 
p, xliii, The Commissioners are much to be commended for 
such sized shippes as they have made. 1656 Duchess ov 
Newcastle Nature's Future xi, Like several sized candles, 
are longer or shorter ere they come to a snuff. x68o Moxon 
Aleck. Exerc. xiii. 224 They have different sized Grooves m 
the Slate for that purpose. x8ofi A. Hunilr Ctdiua t 89 This 
sized pie will require three hours baking. 1857 T. Moore 
Handbk. JSrit. Ferns (ed. 3) 28 Re-pot in the same sized pot. 
1879 Noad & Pheece Electricity 221 A series of experiments 
made.. with diffeient-sized platinum electrodes. 

d. With the, = the size of. 

1824 J. Johnson Typographia II. 139 Having.. decided 
upon the sized type most suitable for the pimcipal one. 
1875 Bedford Sailor's Pocket BA. x. ted. 2) 362 Table show- 
ing the Sized Chain or Wire Rope which is used as a Sub- 
stitute foi Hempen Rope. 1897 Mary Kingsley Trav. W. 
Africa 547, I should say this is about the sized one you 
find.. in your chicken-house. 

2 . Matched in size, rare — 1 . 

1700 Dryden Pal. 6- Arc. 111. 569 Such Bodies, built for 
Strength, of equal Age, In Stature siz’d;.. The nicest Eye 
cou’d no Distinction make. 

3 . Of a fair, proper, or standard size. Sized 
fish, a size-fish (see Size sb. 1 13). 

1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 33 [He] writ to 
me to buy him a sized Gelding for Hunting. 1771 Beren- 
ger llorsem. 1 . 170 As the uders wete cloathed in.. annum 
. . Great and sized horses were. . requn ed. 1778 Pryce Min. 
Cornub. 217 Taking off the sized Tin from time to time on 
another shovel. 1843 J. Coulter Adv. Pacific ii. 12 A 
sized fish that any Waltonian might well stare at 1 1863 
Bower Slate Quarries 30 Sized tons, various bieadLhs, and 
in egular lengths. 

Sized (saizd), ppl. a. 2 [f. Size vA] Treated 
or prepared in some way with size. 

177X Encycl. Brit. II. 713/1 This sized paint must be laid 
011 with a stiff brush. 1813 Hist. John Decastro II. 199 As 
worthy a gentleman as ever walked between sized felt and 
neats leather. 1823 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 747 
If the varnish be applied to a sized colour. 1878 Abney 
Photogr. xxv. (1881) 17a Sized paper is floated in potassium 
dichromate. 

b. With qualifying term. 

xS&i R. A. Arnold Hist. Cotton Famine 513 The wearers 
of this heavily sized cloth. . 1888 Jacobi Printers' Vocab. 
126 A ceitain propoition of size. ., according to instructions 
for a ' hard ' or ‘ soft ’ sized ai tide. 

Sizel* variant of Soissel. 

Sizeless (sarzles), a. [f. Size sb. 1 f -less.] 
Devoid of magnitude. 

1874 Edin. Rev. No. 283. 76 An immeasurably small speck 
or size-less point. 

t Sizely, adv. Obs. rare. Also syzely. [? f. 
Size sbfi\ Nicely, daintily. 

Cf. Ray's northern word ' Sizely , nice, proud, coy’. 

157S Laneham Let. (1871) 23 Three prety puzels.. before 
the Bryde, Syzely, with set countenauns, and lips so de- 
murely simpnng, az it had been a Mai e cropping of a tliistl. 
Ibid. 33 The coorsez wear not so orderly serued, & sizely 
set dooun, but wear by and by az disorderly wasted & 
coorsly consumed. 

t Sizer Obs. Forms : 4 sisour(e, 4-5 sys- 
our(e, 5 oysour, 7 sizer, [aphetic form of 
assisour Assizer.] An assizer. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Sytwe 1336 What shul we sey of 
J?ys dytours, }?ys fals men, ^at beyn sysours. c 1380 Wyclip 
Wks. (1880) 234Lordis wolen not mekely heieapore mannas 
cause. ., but suffre sisouris of contre to distroie hem. c 1440 
Jacob's Well 131 pe ferthe inche is, whan false cysourys 
gon vp-on qwestys, & puttyn a man fro his ry-jt thrugh a 
fals verdy3te. a 1430 Myrc 1663 Alle fals sysourus and 
okereius. 1614 in W. M. Williams Founders' Co. (1867) 30 
Persons . . that shall be Auditors, Clerk, Bedell, Sizer, 
Searcher, or Searchers, shall take the severall Oathes. 

Sizer 2 (sarzsj). [f. Size vX\ A device for 
testing the size of articles, or for separating them 
according to size. 

1677 Moxon Mecft. Exerc. iii. 52 Making a true round 
hole in a thin peece of Brass,.. you may try if the cast 
bullet will just. .fill that hole... This thin peece of Brass, 
with a round hole in it, is call'd a Sizer. 1858 Simmonds 
Diet, Trade, Sizers, machines used in Ceylon made of per- 
forated sheet zinc or wire gauze, for separating the coffee 
into three sizes. 


Sizer 3 (s3i’z3i). [f. Size ®. 2 ] One who ap- 
plies size to any article. 

1863 Chambers's Encycl. III. 276/1 Average weekly 
wages : . . Sizers, . . 25s. c 1890 W. IT. Casmey Ventilation 8 
The reason w hy so many old sizers are found with joints 
twisted out of all natural shape by rheumatism. 

Sizer, variant of Sizar. 

Sizers, obs. form of Scissors. 

Siziness (sorzines). Also 8 sizyness. [f. 
Sizr a.] The quality or state of being sizy or 
glutinous; viscosity. 

Common in the 18th cent, with reference to the blood. 

X70X Floyer Cold Baths 1. 25 Windiness or Siziness of the 
Humours. 1756 P. Browne Jamaica 22 6 Disorders arising 
from the sizyness of the juices. 1797 J. Downing Disord. 
Horned Cattle 3 This medicine . . thins the blood, and dilutes 
its siziness. 

Sizing 1 (sai’ziq), vbl. sb\ [f. Size ».?] 

I . In Univeisity use : The action or practice of 
procuring * sizes’ from the buttery or kitchen; 
a portion or quantity so obtained ; a size. 

1306 Nashe Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart) III. 104 The 
Butler or Manciple of Trinitie Hall.. trusted him for his 
commons and sizing. x6a8 Shirley Witty Fair One iv. ii, 

I have bad a head in most of the butteries of Cambridge, 
and it has been sconced to purpose. I know what belongs 
to sizing. x66x Blount Glossogr. s.v. Size, In Cambridge 
they call it Sizing. 1736 in A thenxum (1906) 20 Jan. 76/2 
Commons, xo weeks, £x 3s. 4 d. Sizings, £1 its. 6 d. X785 
Grose Diet. Vulgar Tongue, Sizings, Cambridge term for 
the college allowance fiom the buttery, called at Oxford 
battles. 1833 Pierce Hist, Hai-oard Univ. 210 We were 
allowed at dinner a cue of beer, which was a half-pint, and 
a sizing of bread. 2834 in Cottle Rem. Coleridge <y Southey 
(1847) 304 What little suppers, or sizings, as they weie 
called, have I enjoyed. 1832 Bristed Five Yrs. Eng. Univ 
(ed. 3) 20 Two tables . . which . . go through a regular second 
course instead of the ‘sizings ‘ 

b. transf. A share or allowance. 

1822 Byron Werner iv. i, As for merriment And sport,., 
our sizings were Even of the narrowest. 1883 Sat. Rev. 

3 Jan. 1/1 There appears to have also been a.. tendency., 
to stint the metropolitan counties of their sizings, 

+ 2 . = Assizing vbl. sb. Obs.— 1 
c 1640 in Roxb. Ballads II. i8t A health unto the Baker 
that never was misled Nor yet put into the pillorie for sizing 
of his bread. 

3 . The action of separating and arranging ac- 
cording to size ; also, singling of plants. 

x66o Sharrocic Vegetables rig It may be proper here to 
speak of weeding and sising. The latter operation is the 
plucking up loots 01 plants that are. .offensive to others in 
the same beds, by reason of then neatness, 27x0 J. Harris 
Lex. Techiu 1 1 , Sising, is a cui ions way of Dressing the Tin 
Ore, after it tomes fiom the Launder of the Stamping-mill ; 
which is by sifting it thio’ an Hair-Sieve. 180a James 
Milit. Diet. s.v. Size , In all legiments the sizing begins 
from flanks to cenlie [etc.]. 1877 Raymond Statist. Alines 
Mining 423 A previous accurate sizing of the stuff to be 
treated is necessary. 1894 Daily News 30 Jan. 3/4 It is 
most especially in the inferior sizing or assorting of fimt that 
reform is needed. 

attnb. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2192/1 Sizing-apparatus, 
-cistern. 1882 U. S. Rep. Prec. Met. 630 The ore is.. car- 
ried, .through the sizing-scieens into a seiies of eighteen 
settling-tanks. 1884 Bath Herald 27 Dec. 6/5 The middlings 
. . are carried now to the sizing machines. 

Sizing 1 (sM'ziq), vbl. sb , z [f. Size z>. 2 ] 

1 . The action of applying size, or of preparing in 
some way with size. 

1635 Church-w. Ace. Pittington, etc. (Surtees) 98 Item 
■sisemg and oyling of the new window, 8 d. a 1667 Petty 
in Sprat Hist. Royal Soc. (1667) 294 When we treat of Sis- 
ing and Stiffening. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XIII. 715/1 
The sizing of this paper must also be moderate. 1839 Uue 
Did. Arts 927 For printing paper, the sizing is given in 
the beating engine. 1883 Hardwick's Photogr. Client. 
(ed. 9) 229 The Photographic properties of the paper are 
much affected by the mode of sizing adopted. 

2 . Size prepared for use; also, the materials 
fiom which size is prepared. 

1823 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 470 A stiong lie of 
soft soap, called sizing. 1828 Carr Craven Gloss,, Sizing, 
glutinous matter used by weavers to stiffen the warp, or to 
make it more smooth. 1878 Abney Photogr. (1881) 177 The 
sizing should be removed by immersion in boiling water. 

fig, x8ss Bagchot Lit. Studies fxfycp I, 289 No great 
painter of English life can be without a rough sizing of 
strong sense. 

3 . atlrib., as sizing -box, -house, -machine, etc. 

1799 Hull Advertiser 1 June 1/1 Paper-mill . . comprises . . 

four vatts, . .and sizing-house adjoining. 1833 Ure Philos. 
Manuf. 370, I have since seen the sizing machine in action, 
dressing warp. 1880 J. Dunbar Praet, Papermaker 53 
Strain thiough a fine wire into the sizing box. 2887 Molo- 
ney Forestry W. Africa 405 It has. -been recommended 
as a sizing material for photographic prints. 

Sizing, yeast : see Sizzing. 

Sizors, obs. form of Scissors. 

Sizy (ssi’zi), a. Also 8 sizie, sizey. [f. Size 
j£. 2 ] Resembling size ; having the consistency of 
size ; thick and viscous ; glutinous. 

Very common in the 18th cent., esp. of blood. 

1687 Phil. Trans.. XVI. 532 Tbe Interstices of theMuscles 
. . where the Blood is very sizy. 1707 Mortimer Hnsb. (1721) 
II. 321 The most flowery parts of it [boiling malt] run 
whitish, glewy and sizie, like Sadler’s Paste. 1763 Goldsm. 
Mtsc. Wks. (1837) II. S39 Those which lay them in the 
waters, place them.. generally in a sizy substance. 1797 

J. Downing Disord, t Horned Cattle 17 This medicine., 
disperses pituitous skins, and the sizy blood. 28*7 Lance t 
8 Dec. 390/2 The blood drawn yesterday is slightly buffed 
and sizy. 
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Sissz (siz), v. Also 8 siz. Chiefly dial, at U.S. 
[Imitative ; cf. Siss v., and WFris. size i siizje.'] 
f 1 . tram. To barn, brand. Obs~ l 
a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew s. v. Neck-verse, The 
Women are of course si/z'd in the Fist, without running 
the risque of a Haiter. , 

2 . intr. To give out a hissing sound ; to hiss, 
sizzle. Also 

1788 \V. H. Marshall Ynrksh, II. 352 To Sis, to hiss. 
1861 Mrs. Chesnut Diary fr. Dixie 27 June, If, when 
water is thrown on them, they do not sizz, they won t do. 
1887 The Voice (N. Y.) 1 Sept., Touch any one of the goo 
delegates. .and he (or she) will sizz. 
lienee Srzzing vbl. sb. Also attrib. 

1890 Nature x6 Oct. 593 Mention has been made., of a 
peculiar ‘singing’ or rather ‘sirring’ noise on the wire. 
1907 Scribner's Mag. Feb. 145 The monotonous sizzing of 
cicadas. 

Sizzars, -era, obs. forms of Soissous. 

Srzzizig. dial. Also 6 sizing, 8 siesin, 9 
sizzen, etc. [See quot. 1674.] Yeast, barm. 

Given in recent glossaries as current in Kent, Surrey, 
Sussex, and Hampshire. 

*394 Lyly Mother Bombie 11. i, My wits tvoi Ice like barmo, 
alias yest, alias sizing, alias rising, alias Gods good. 1674 
Ray J. 4- E. Co. Words, Sizzing, yeast or barm, Suss. ; 
from the sound Beer or Ale make in woiking. [Hence in 
Grose, etc.] 1736 Lewis Hist. Thanet (ed. 2) 38 Siesin. 
Sizzle (si‘z’ 1 ), sb. [fiom the vb.] A hissing 
sound, esp. one produced by the action of frying 
or roasting ; also, broiling beat. 

*8*3 E. Moor Suffolk Words 331 Sizzle, the half hiss, 
half sigh of an animal ; of an owl for instance. 1880 Scrib- 
ner's Mag. June 222 The sizzle and delectable flavor of the 
deer’s juicy ribs roasting in those ashes. *901 Muusey's 
Mag. XXIV. 310/2 The match.. ended a wasted life in a 
sizzle of despair. 

Sizzle (si'z’l), v. Also 7 sizle, 8 siz el. [Imit- 
ative : cf. Sizz v. and Fizzle v. ] 

1 . tram. To burn or scorch so as to produce a 
hissing sound; to burn up with intense heat. 

*603 Haksnet Pop. Impost, xxiii. 165 Having his taile wel 
sizled with brimstone or scalded soundly with Holy water. 
1634 J. Gee Foot out of Snare 47 Hath none read of. .the 
holy potion, to scald, broil, and to sizle the Diuell ? *7*3 
Cotton's Scat ron. iv. (ed. 10) g2 To sizel thy Tail instead 
of Paper. *8*3 E. Moor Suffolk Words 33* If we heen’t 
rain in another week we shall be all sizzled up. 

2 . intr. To make a kind of hissing sound, esp. 
in the process of frying, roasting, or burning. 

<2*8*5 Forby Voc, E. Anglia 303 Sizzle, to dry and 
shrivel up with hissing, by the action of lire on some gieasy 
or juicy substance. *86* O. W, Holnes Elsie V. v. 66 In 
it the hot iron being then allowed to sizzle, there results a 
peculiar singed aroma. 1883 E. H. Rollins Neiu Eng. 
Bygones 67 From its ends sizzled and dropped its sap. 
fig. *839 Beecher Life Thoughts Ser. 11. g* This question is 
sizzling everywhere. 1880 ‘ Mark Twain ’ Tramp Ahead 
1. 245, 1 simply; sat still . . and sizzled, — for I was being slowly 
fried to death in my own blushes. 

Hence Si'zzling vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

*843 S. Judd Margaret 159 (Bartlett), From the ends of 
the wood the sap fnes and drips on the sizzling coals below. 
*877 E. G. Scjuier Peru (1878) 234 There is a gentle and 
constant sizzling of frying meats,, 1884 Harper's Mag, Sept. 
526/2 We could. .hear the sizzling of our cutlets. 2890 
Hale Caine Bondman xxvi, Instantly a sizzling and bub- 
bling sound came up from below. 

Sizzors, obs. form of Scissors. 

|| Sjambok (Jre'mbpk), sb. Also 9 sambo ck, 
shambok, sjambock, jambok. [a. Cape Du. saw-, 
tjam- , sjambok, a. Malay <3*^ sawbog, chaw 

boq , ad. Urdu chdbuk ; see Chabouk and C haw- 
buck.] A strong qnd heavy whip made of rhino- 
ceros or hippopotamus hide, used in South Africa 
for driving cattle and sometimes for administering 
chastisement. 

a. *830 S. Bannister Hum. Policy 126 Sambocks of rhi- 
noceros and sea-cowskins. 184* Miss Moffat Tour S. 
Africa vi. 86 On their punishing him with a sambock, he 
seized a gun. 

p. 1834 Pringle Afr. Sk. iv. 173 Large whips of rhino- 
ceros and hippopotamus hide (teimed sjamboks). *836 
Andersson Lake Ngaim 61 We also earned away a goodly 
supply of the beast's hide, for the puipose of converting it 
into ‘shamboksk 1893 Selous Trav. S, E. Africa 99 %o 
. . take some of his hide for sjamboks, 
y. *830 R, G. Cumming Hunter's Life S. Africa (1902) 
144/2 Every ox had been most unmercifully flogged with 
both waggon-whips and jamboks, *867 Mayne Reid Giraffe 
Hunters II, xix. 225 The Makalolo were constantly wield- 
ing their huge ‘jamboks 1 to induce them to go quicker. 

Hence Sja’mbok v. trans., to strike or flog with 
a sjambok. Also Sja'mboking vbl, sb. 

*890 G. H. Russell Under the Sjambok ix. 92 Then I will 
sjambok them first, and hang them after. Ibid, xxxiv. 2,17, 
l have given him many a sjamboking. 1900 Daily Graphic 
8 Feb. 3/1 To be sjambokked within an inch of his life. 
Sk-, in ME. and older Sc, a frequent variant 
of Sc-, as in skab scab, skabard scabbard, skable 
scabble, etc. 

For variant forms not entered under Sk- see Sc*. 

Skaal : see Skoal. Skabe, Skab(o)d, obs. 
ff. Scab sb,, Scabbed a. Skaberge, -berk(e, 
-bord, -brek, obs. ff. Scabbard sb . 1 Skable, 
obs. f. Soabblb v. Skace, obs. f. Scarce adv. 
f Skaddle, app, a var. of (or error for) Staddle. 
*633 L. Fox North-West Fox 2*0 The Salv[aze] inhabit- 
ants had lately bin there, & left the skaddles oft their fire. 


Skaddon, variant of Schadon Obs. Skade, 
Sc. vaT. of Scald aJ ; dial, form of Scathe 
sb. Skadle, Skadylle, obs. ff. Soaddle a. 
Skaerd, obs. pa. pplc. of Scare v. Skafe- 
master : see Scaffmaster. Skaffel(l, varr. of 
Scavel, spade. SkafFell, obs. f. Scaffold sb. 
Skafrie, Skaif(£)ry, varr. Soaffeby Sc. Obs. 
Skaid, var. Sc. f. Scald a . 1 
Skail (skJU), sb. north, dial, and Sc. Also 
4 skaile, 8 skyle ; 4, 7 scaill, 9 scail, scale, 
[f. the vb.] 

1 . A dispersal or separation a scattering. 

13.. Cursor M. *5341 (Gott.), pis ilke night sal be a skaile 
bi-tuix 3u and me, 16*3 in Lang Hist. Scot. (1904) III. 
i. 8 There would be a scaill among our Counsellors and the 
Sessioners. 1808 Jamieson s.v., The skail of the kiik. 
1837 Voluntary Church Mag. Jan. 12 The skail of the Kirk 
ana the dismissal of the couit happening at the same time, 
1871 J. Richardson Cummerland Talk Ser. 1. 47 They wad 
mak a bonnie scail o' thur scralllen things ’aL git silver cups. 

2 . A dispetsed company ; a scattered party. 

1373 Barbour Bruce xv. 337 He Saw bot the fleand scaill, 

penny, And thame that se syt in the pray. z8xp W. Ikn- 
nant Papistry Stoim'd (1827) 160 Within the yetts, that 
stood unlockit To catcli the skails, that.. Cam 1 rushm in. 

3 . Mining. (See quots.) 

i860 Eng. tj- For. Mining Gloss, (ed. 2) 62 Scale of air— a 
small portion of air abstracted from the main current. *883 
Gheslry Gloss. Coal-m., Scale, a small poi tion of the veuti- 
lative cunent in a mine passing through a certain-sired 
aperture. 

Skail (sktffl), v. north, dial, and Sc. Forms : 
4-6, 9 scail (6 soaile), 5-6 scaill (G schaill), 
scayl ; 4- skail, 4-6 skaill (6 skeill), 4-7 
skaile, 4-6, 9 skayl, 9 Sc. skell ; 4- soale, skale, 
9 scaale ; 9 skyle (soyle), skile, etc. [Of ob- 
scure origin ; the correspondence in form and 
meaning with OIr. scdilim (later Ir. sgaoilim ) to 
scatter, is prob. accidental, as the early adoption 
and extensive use of a Gaelic word of this type 
would be very remarkable. 

A more likelysource would be an OScand. *skeila, related 
by ablaut to ON. skilja to sepainte, divide; hut there 
appears to be no trace of such a form.] 

1. 1 . trans. To scatter or disperse (a thing or 
collection of things). 

d 1300 Cursor M, 26021 pis reulh es like a castand gin, 
Scailand a hepe es samen o sin. Ibid, 27899 For all J>at 
cuer festis wiit, Drunkemies jinn skailus it. c 1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints ii. ( Panins ) 378 Here slane has bene uioiiy men, Of 
quham J?e hedis in placis sere ar sealyl. c *423 Wyntoun 
Cion. viH. 2443 Qwha skalis bis ihoucht in syndiynes, In 
althynge it is pe les. *456 Sir G. Haye Law A > ms (S. T. S.) 
123 Gif the vn.ssa]lis be noclit with thair loid, tbai aragaynis 
him, and senilis his gudis. c 1300 Kennedy Passion of 
Chiist 14 Haiti, bey me to skaill of ded |ie diik vmbrakill 1 
*596 Dalhymple tr. Leslie’s IHst. Scot. II. 453 Lyk a 
certane sone, new risen to skail and skattir the Cioudis of al 
tumulte. 1826 Galt Lairds i, It has skail’t thedaunert 
wits 0’ the master. 1839 UreD it t. A rts 990 This is termed 
skailing the air ; for otheiwise the gas would kindle at the 
furnace. 1833 G, Johnston Nat. Hist, E. Bord. I. 123 
The pains that Nature takes to ' scale ’ her species. 

etbsol. 1456 Sir G. Haye Law Arms (S.T.S.) *23 He that 
gaderis nochl with him scaylis. 

f b. To spread (a rumour, tale, etc.). Obs. 

*373 Barbour Bruce v. 447 Bot the tithandis var scalit 
sone, Of the deid Douglas had done, c *470 Hf.nry Wal- 
lace xi. 1300 Throuch braid Bretane the woice tharofF was 
scaly t. *513 Douglas Mneid iv. v. 32 This ilk wenche. . 
Glaidlic this rumour gan throw the peple skaill. 

o. To scatter or spread (hay, manuie, mole- 
hills, etc.) over the ground. Also, to clear (land) 
of mole-hills by scattering them. 

(a) 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Stnlees) 78 Then att night., 
hee . . scaled the hey aboute in little heapes. *764 Museum 
Rust. II. 2471'hey lead out theirfoid-gai th manui e, and scale, 
or spread it immediately from the waggon. 1781 J. Hutton 
Tour to Caves (ed. 2) Gloss. 93 Skate, or Skail, to scatter 
or throw abroad, as molehills aie when levelled. 1789 D. 
Davidson Seasons 143 Some.. skail, Wi’ eager nobs, the 
dusky frozen turf. 1893 Hlslop Northumbld. Gloss, s.v. 
Scale, Manure is dropped on land from a cart in isolated 
little heaps which are subsequen tly scaled, that is, scattered 
evenly over the surface. 

(A) 1 82 a Bewick Mem. 14 To ‘scale’ the pastuies and 
meadows, that is to spiead the mole hills over thesurfaceof 
the ground. 1827 E, Mackenzie Hist.Newc. II, 713 They 
aie also lequiied to scale, mole, and dress the Cow Hill. ,, 
d. dial To rake out; to clear with a poker. 
1790 Grose Prov. Gloss. Suppl. s.v. Scale, Scale the Oven. 
*867 Briehley Mariocks 1. i, The youth with the poker 
commenced ‘scaling’ the fire. 

2 . To pour out; to shed; to spill. 

1513 Douglas Mneid iv. iii. 39 , 1 sail vpon tliaim a miik 
schour doun schaill Of wen and wynd, 1349 Compl, Scotl. 
iii. 27 Them that sett is ther felicite to skattir St to skail 
blude, *378 Reg. Privy CpundlScot. II. 695 [They] skailht 
and sparpallit the meill. .in the said burne. *728 Ramsvy 
Robt., Richy, # Sandy 80 Red-yards, ye ken. . , Had skail’d 
of ours, but mair of his ain _ blood, 1828 Moir Mansie 
Wauch xix, Scores of folks driving about with pitcherfulls 
of water, and scaling half of iton one another and thecause- 
way. 1894 A. Laing Poems 17 (E.D.D.), Then glaiket things 
may scale their tea Upon oor Sunday braws. 
fig. *637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. cxx. 299 Alas 1 1 have 
skulled more of Christ’s grace, , .tbanl havebroughtwithme. 

etbsol. *64* Fergusson Scot. Prov. No. 31, An old seek is 
ay skailing. 1896 Barrie Tommy xxxvii. 441 It's a small 
offence to skail on a clarly floor, 
b. To rend, spoil, rare ~ l . 


SKAIL. 

*768 Ross Hclenore 28 Hergartens tint, hershoona’skelt 
and tom. 

f 3 . To spread out, distend. Obs.~ l 
1313 Douglas Mneid vrn. xii. 83 Scal.md schctis, and 
h.ddand rowine at laige. 

4 . To sepai ate, remove, rare 
a 1833 Queen's Marie vi. in Child Ballads III. 3^3/1 The 
king is to the Abbey ganc, To pu the Abbey-tree, To stale 
the babe frac Marie's heart. 

II. 5 . To break up (an assembly, school, etc.) 
by dismissal ; + to disband (an army). 

a *300 Cursor M. 13830 Wit |>is j>.u suuld j»iur semblc, 
Ilot lesus went fra jjat cite. 01425 Wynioun Otw. ix. 1440 
Ay bat qivhiL 30W lil for lal, Ur |».it |«ii skail l».ir niart.it 
all. 1487 Sc. Acts, fas. III (1814) II. 177/2 The .MierefT 
sal.. charge |>aiin to cess, & skale hair gaderiug. *528 St, 
Papers Hen. VIII , IV. 510 note, Unto suche tyme as the 
Kyng letoine homewartlus, ami scail lii.s host. *541 Ibid, 
V. 109 Wear conteutit |>.vt liaith ye aunyis in all jiaitis he 
skalit. *598 Extr, Abend. Reg. (1H48) II. 174 Gil tlm said 
school! be dissolvit mid skailht, it will tund to the piehulh e 
of the youth of this town. 179* Li.akmon r Poems 43 Stit k 
bailh the sermon an’ the tuub, An' skale llie kiik. *886 
1 H. II Ai.inuuT on ’ Hen ace 11 Then Patie’s waukened wt’ a 
kick, An’ skells the meetin'. 

tell. *375 Barbour Bruce m 463 ?e sail se als soyne at 
that, .sail urek aray. And stale lliainc, out harness to ta. 
fb. To break u]> (one’s home). Obs. 
c *330 Rollani) Crt. Venus 1. 551 Men & women lies skalit 
thair hale houshald. Reg. Privy Council Stoi. I. 516 
Iliveise. . Hindis are laid waist, and inony honest houslialdis 
constienit to skaill thair houssis. *637 Ruitieri-oud Lett. 
I. clxxxit. (1664) 352 Were it not that want paineth me, I 
should have skaded house & gone a begging long sinte. 
t o. To annul (a proclamalion). Obsr 1 
<11383 Sir J. Balfour Practicks (*754) 345 To ptoreid 
nganis ony porsoun that ancht to keip proclamutioun, the 
bamin standand vndiscliargit or skaillit. 
j- 6. To compel (an army, elc.) to scatter or dis- 
perse ; to put to flight, to rout. 

*373 Darhour Bruce vi. 428 And Dougtas. .full eghty 
Assalit, and scalit thame hastely. Ibid. vn. ogt) Fortoun has 
tiaualil vs this day, XhaL stalitvs so suddandty. 01425 
Wyntoun Cron, ix. 1492 Ilefor J>e laif hai knyclitis )*en.. 
Prcssit j>aim fast to skayl pat rout. 148a Caxion Trcvisa's 
Higdcn in. xiv, And there his men weie lieten .and skayled 
cucry from other. 1533 lh.Lt.i-.Ntn n Livy r. x. (S. T. S ) I. 

57 To skail |)ame in sindry partis lie licgnn to flc. 158* 
Satin Poems Reform, xliv. 328 ludas sail luge 3011, and 
God ball scale 30 ur nest. <z*6oo Floddan F. viii. (1664) 73 
The giay gooswing did wink such greif, And did the Scots 
so skourc and skaile. 173a Ebi-n. Krskike Serin. Wks, 
1871 1 . 485 By the fall of Adam the family was skailt. 1843 
Cotjucidalc Fishing Songs (1852) 109 Deil scale the byke 
fiae Rctllees Syke, 

fb. To raise (a siege). Obs. 
c *423 Wyntoun Cron, ix. 2970 Sa sail we pruff pat seize to 
skail, or gar remufT. *333 Bellknijen Livy n. vt. (S. T. S.) 
1 . 147 How Caius inucius..causit porsena to scale his segc. 
1573 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxtx. 60 To Glasgow [theyj 
past with mony tiapit steid, Thair skalit the sege. 

III. 7 . In passive; To be in a scattered or 
dispersed condition. 

<1*300 Cursor M. 22304 Cummen I am to gcdii yow pat 
has ben scaild ai to nu. *375 Barbour Pi nee mi. 466 
Qulien we se thame scalit swa, Piik we than on thame 
hardely. c 1470 Henry Wallace v. 282 The thus was giet, 
scalyt our bretd and lenth. 1513 Douglas Mneid vt. xi. 

58 The byssy beis..On diners colorit flouris scalit wyde. 
<1x578 Lindesay (PitscotUp) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S) I. 45 
Money of the carleis freindis being skailed of the tounc. 

8. intr. Ofpeisons, assemblies, etc.: To separate, 
disperse, break up, scatter. 

<z 1300 Cursor M. 2524 |>air folk scaild ai-qtiare a-boute. 
*375 Barbour Butce v. 93 Thai scalit tlirou the tonne in hy. 
*498 Extr. Rcc. Burgh Edtn. (1869) 73 That all scuillis 
scail and nane to be liaidin. *542 St. Papers Hen. VIII, 
V.pi$note, He niettc. .tliayme of Lowdean scayll.mde and 
goinge homewarde. <11378 Lindisav (I’itscottiu) Chian, 
Scot, (S.T.S.) II. *20 This airmic skailled and passit na 
forder at that tyme, 1637 Runn.uiouo Lett. (1675) 1. 
cxlvii. 287 How soon will this House skail 1 1724 Ramsay's 
Tea-t. Misc. (1733) II. an Ay Je.my, Jeany,ye gade to the 
kirk ; But when it skail'd where could thou he V 1822 < Jai i 
Provost xxxii,The grammar school was at the time skailing. 
1858-61 Ramsay Remin. (1870) p. I Was just stan’ing till 
the kirk iiad scaled. *897 Crock tir Lad's Lave xvii. 179 
A miscellaneous pour of lads and lasses almost like a kiik 
skailing. 

Prov. 1641 Fergusson Scot. Prai> , Bread’s house skaihl 
never, *72* Kelly Scot. Prov, 20 ‘ A Bread House skail'd 
never ’...Spoken when we have Bread, and perhaps want 
something finer. 186a 1 1 isi.or Prov. Scot. 40 Bread's house 
skail’d never. A full or hospitable house never wants visitors. 

9 . Of things: To spread or disperse; to pour 
down or be spilled. 

<z*3<» Cursor M. *8836 His hare..Apon his scuidre-. 
ligand wele, Bi his eres skailand sumdelc. Ibid. 26995 
Quat es mans lijf bot fani. And a rek hat. .skaillcs wit 
a windes lilasL c *470 Henry Wallace vn. 467 The stynk 
scalyt off ded bodyis sa wyde. 1513 Douglas Mneid xnt. 
Prol. 22 The recent dew begynni-, doun to scaill. *599 
Alex. Hume Day Estiva.ll 62 The clouds of raine From 
tops of mountaines skails. *893 N. Roy Horseman's il ’ord 
xxxiv. It wantit little till it would be skaiiiu' ower the tap 
on’s [=top of us]. 

Hence Skailed///. a., scattered, spilled, 
c 1470 Henry Wallace x, 69 1 Feill scalyt folk to thaim 
will son ranew. 1500-20 Dunbar Podjtis xiti* 30 Sum standib 
besyd and skaild law keppis. 

Skail-, the verbal stem in combination, as 
skail-door, -water (see quots.); f skail-wind, a 
scattering wind, 

1709 M. Bruce Semi. 13 (Jam.), You shall all be scattered. , . 
You are sure enough now, but beware of the next blast that is 
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to blow, it will make a skealwind among you. 1825 Jamie- 
son Supply Skail- Water, the water that is let off by a sluice 
before it leaches the mill. 1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-m., 
Scale Door,.. a door in the mine, the opening or closing of 
which legulates the supply of ventilation to a district. 

Skail(e, Skaille, obs. forms of Scale. 
Skailes, variant of Skati.es Obs. 

Skailiug (sk^i'lig), vbl. sb. [f. Skail v.] 

1 . The action of the verb in various senses ; dis- 
missal, dispersion, 

? c 1450 in Raiis Raving 16 Tyme of scalynge, tyme of 

J adennge. 1497 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. I. 354 To 
ohnstoune,. .that brocht tithingis of the skaling of the 
Inglismen, uj s. 1323 St. Papers Hen. VIII , VI. 206 He 
IBurbon] myght. .percace have ben redy, leng before the 
tyme of ther skaling. 1369-70 Extr. Burgh Rec. Edin. 
(1875 ) 269 To enter eueiye day at the skaling of the nycht 
wasche. 1651 in Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) Introd. 53 
Mr... Boyd to be spoken to about the soon scaling of the 
Barony Kirk on Sunday afternoon, a 1670 Spalding Troub. 
Chas. I (1830) I. igo The Erll Marschall haveing sure in- 
telligens of the skailling of the barronis army. 1803 J, Njcol 
Poems II. 158 (Jam.), It sail soon get a sc&ihn 1 1881 

Blackiv. Mag. Apr. 327/1 They were discussed and pulled 
to pieces at the ‘ scaling of the kirk as the parishioners 
trudged homewards. 

2 . Mining. An opening thiough which the ven- 
tilating curi ent passes. 

1830 Ansted Ceol., etc. iv. xix. 490 The current of air once 
obtained, is conducted through the passages of the mine by 
various contrivances, consisting of. .partitions, and partial 
orifices 01 scalings. 

S kailli e (sk/i-li). Sc. Forms: 5 soailgee, 6 
skal-, sleeve, skail-, 6-7 scailyie, 7-yee, scailzie, 
8 soaillie, skailly, 7- skaillie; 8 skell(e)y, 9 
skeelie, skyl(l)ie. [a. MDu. schaelie (mod.Du. 
schalie), or ad. OF. escaille (mod.F. ecaille ) : see 
Scale x£. 2 ] 

+ 1. Blue roofing-slate. Obs. 

Fiequently mentioned along with slate ; on the distinction 
see quot. 1808. 

1496 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. I. 273 To the man that 
brocht vp the scaihee. 1316 Ibid. V, 113 To Johne Kel- 
saucht, sklatler of Strivehng, to by skal^e for the castel in 
Edinburgh. 1384 Reg. Privy Council Scot. III. 678 To 
carie the sklaittis, skailyie, lyme, sand, and tymmer. 1621 
Sc. Acts, Jos. VI (1816) IV. 626 To thaick he same agane 
with Sklait or skailyee. 1681 Ibid., Chas. II (1820) VIII. 
357 To be theiked with lead, sclait, scailyie or tyle. 1707 
Miege St. Gt, Brit. ii. 7 Slates, .of a blue colour, which they 
call Shelley, and are made use of for covering the Houses 
of People of Quality. 1713 Pennecuik Tweeddale 3 Here 
is to be found Marie,.. Slait and Skailly. 1808 Jamieson 
s.v., The name skaillie [in the noith of Scotland] being 
confined to blue slates, while the flat stones, commonly 
used instead of them, aie called brown sklates. 

2 . Slate-pencil. Also skaillie pen. 

1808 Jamieson, Skaillie ren, a sort of pencil of soft slate, 
used for taking memoiandums. or writing accounts on a 
.slate. 1871 Alexander J. Gibb ix. 69 A bit sclattie an 1 
skaillie. 1883 Strathesk More Bits iii. 42 To sharpen their 
slate-pencil or ‘ skeelie ’, as they call it. 

Skailly, obs. Sc. fotm of Scaly a. 

Skain(e, obs. forms of Skein, Skene. 

+ Skains mate. Obsr 1 (Origin and exact 
meaning uncertain.) 

139a Shaks. Rom. # Jill. 11. iv. 162 Scuruie knaue, I am 
none of his flurt-gila, I am none of his skaines mates. 
Skair (skeaj), sb. Sc. and north, dial. Also 
6 acair, 8-9 skare. [var. of Shabb sb., but the 
sk- is difficult to account for.] A share, portion. 

c 1373 Saiir, Poems Reform, xlii. 336 That ressoun is bot 
vane, To say a man may do na mair, But seiue a kirk vntil 
lus skair. 1383 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 43 Six hundreth 
yeares and fourtie was her scair, Which Nature ordained 
her for to fulfill. 0x650 R. Semfill Piper of Kilbarcltan 
mv, For of his springs I gat a skair, At every play, race, 
feast and fair. 1721 Ramsay Poet's Wish iii, May he then 
but gie then Those blessings for my skair. 1819 W. Ten- 
nant Papistry. Storm'd (1827) irs And chang'd her cam- 
slane for a skair O' belly-timber sweet, 1838 M. Porteous 
Real Sonter Johnny 31 In a tuilzie, .to tak your skair. 

Skair (skeajt), v. 1 Sc. and north, dial. [Cf. 
prec.] irans. and intr. To share. 

17*0 Ramsay Wealth 114 Thrice luckypimps, . . That can in 
a’ his wealth and pleasure skair. 17*3 — Gentle Sheph. lit. 
ui, Had I fifty times as mickle mair, Nane but my Jenny 
shou’d the samen skair. 1773 Fergusson Caller Water 
xiii. (1789) 11. 41 Caller burn. .That gais them a’ sic graces 
skair, And blink sae bonny. 1838 M. Porteous Real Sonter 
Johnny 31 To seek wi' fremmit folk, to skair A safer beild. 
t Skair, V. 1 Obs . Also 3 skeggxenn, 4 skayre. 
[Of obscure origin.] Irans. To scatter, disperse; 
to send out in various directions. 

cizoo Ormin 16431 Forr }>att all Adamess stren Todrif- 
enn wass & slee33redd Inntill Juss wide middellaerd. ? a 1400 
Morte Arth. 2467 Thane the price men ..skyrmys a lytill j 
Skayres thaire skottefers, and theire skowtte-waches, c 1400 
Destr. Troy 1089 [They] Skairen out skoute-wacche for 
skeltyng of harme. 

Skair, Sc. variant of Scab sb. 1 
Skait, obs. form of Scat sb.%, Skate. 

+ Skaitbird. Sc. Obs.— 1 (Meaning uncertain.) 

Guessed by Jamieson on insufficient grounds to be 1 the 
Arctic Gull . The first element might be Norw. and Sw. 
skata (Da. shade) magpie. 

1308 Kennedie Fly ting w, Dunbar 37 Skaldit skaitbird, 
and commoun skamelar. 

Skaitgyld : see Scat sb. 3 c. 

Skaith, Skaithless, Sc. varr. of Scathe sb. 
aud v ., Scatheless. 


+ Skalbert, obs. Sc. form of Scabbabd sb . 1 

1534 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. VI. 194 Veluet to be ane 
skalbert to the Kingis sueid. 

Skald, scald (skgld, shield). Also S scalld. 
[a. ON. and I cel. skald neut., occurring as early 
as the 9th cent. ; no satisfactory etymology has 
yet been proposed. Hence also mod. Norw. and 
Sw. skald, L)a. (incori ectly) skjald, + sk{i)alder, 
skf)aldre.] An ancient Scandinavian poet. Also 
sometimes in general use, a poet. 

Usually applied to Norwegian and Icelandic poets of the 
Viking period and down to c 1230, but often without any clear 
idea ns to their function and the character of their work. 

a. 1763 Percy j Pieces Runic Poetry Pref. A 5 b, It was 
the constant study of the northern Scalds to lift their puetic 
stjle as much as possible above that of their prose. Ibid. 
49 The Ransome of Egill the Scald. 1773 Warton Hist. 
Eng. Poetry I. 60 It is supposed, that Rollo carried with 
him many scalds from the north. 1830 Scott Ivanhoe 
xxxii. note, It will readily occur to the antiquary, that these 
verses are intended to imitate the antique poetry of the 
Scalds. 1869 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1873) III. 267 The 
inspiration of the scald comes upon hnn. 

8. 1780 Von Troil Iceland 198 In ancient times there was 
no king, or any other man of note, who had not his own 
skald or poet. 1818 E. Henderson Iteland II. 356 Before 
taking the field of battle, it was the office of the Skald to 
compose a poem suited to the occasion. 1886 Athenaeum 
24 Apr. 551/2 The skill with which the author has repro- 
duced, .the alliterative verse of the Skalds. 

Hence Skaldship, the office of skald. 

1879 E. W. Gosse North. Studies 117 There was no young 
man so fit to be considered heir-apparent of the skaldship 
as Runeberg. 

Skald(e, obs. forms of Scald v., Scold sb. 

SkalcLic (skg'ldik, skarldilcl, a. Also scaldic. 
[f. Skald + -ic. j Of or pertaining to the skalds 
or their poetiy. 

1773 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetiy I. Diss. i. e 3, The old 
scaldic fables and heroes. 1784 Jehningham Scand. Poetry 
Advt., The system of the Scaldic mythology. 1808 Finlay 
Scot. Hist. <J- Rom. Ball. I. p. xxx, The Skaldic remains 
preserved in the Edda. x86x Max Muller Sci. Lang. v. 
180 One of the chief features of this artificial or skaldic 
poetry. 1894 Nation 21 June 471/3 Heie and in the other 
Sagas the scaldic verses aie such a component part of the 
text that they cannot, .be eliminated without serious loss. 

Skales, variant of Skayles Obs. 

Skalesse, obs. form of Soaleless. 

Skalfatting, obs. Sc. form of Scaffolding. 

t Skalfering, vbl. sb. and ppl. a. Also 6 
scalf-, scelf-, skelf-. [f, LG. schalfer or Hu. 
schclfcr, var. of scliilfer : see Skilfeb.] a. vbl. sb. 
Scurfiness. b. ppl. a. Scurfy. 

1361 Hollybush Horn. Apoth. 2 He y‘ hath a scalfering 
head let the same take y u course branne. .& put a litle 
vinegre thereto . . : y l doth driue the scelfering away. 1379 
Langham Gard. Health (1633) 674 Head skalfering, cast 
seething hot water into Wheat branne [etc.]. 

•|* Skalk, obs. variant of Scalp sb . 1 

ax 340 Hampole Psalter lxvii. 23 God sail bieke J>e.. 
skalke of hare of gangand in Jjaire trespas. Ibid, cxxviii.4 
Lord ri^twys shal hew downe |?e skalkys of synful. 

Skallade, -ader, -ado, var. ff. Soalade, 
Scalado. Skallewag, var. form of Scallywag. 
Skailiug, obs. f. Scaling vbl. sb , 2 Skaloun, 
obs. f. Scallion. Skaltre, var. Shaltbee Obs. 
Skam(e)lar, obs. if. Scambleb, Skammel, 
Skamyll : see S gamble sb . 1 and v. 

Skance (sksens), a. [aphetic f. Askance adv. ] 
Of a look, glance, etc. : Oblique, sidelong, 

18 66 Blackmore Cradock Nowell x hii, The cunning skance 
gleam from the black, deep-ambushed squinters. 1872 Le 
Fanu In a Glass Darkly I. 56 With a skance look, all the 
time, watching the movements of the beast. 

t Skander, sb. Obs. rare. Also 4 sohaun- 
dre. [ad. OF. escandre, var. of esclandre ; see 
Slander sb.’] Slander, scandal. 

1338 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 33d Of..TomIyn,..and of 
Sir Alisandere, . . \>ax bo|>e com in skandere fordedes Jreidid 
bore, 1387 Trevisa Iligden (Rolls) III. 421 He putte of be 
schaunare of his moder. 

t Skander, v. Obs. rare. Also 5 skaunder. 
[ad. OF. escandrer, var. of esclandrer : see Slander 
v.] trans. To bring into discredit ; to slander. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 26221 For bath gain man, man seis him 
wirk, And jjof skander hali kyrk. 1424 Poston Lett. 1 . 17 
Walter.. hath noysed and skaundered the seyd William. 

Skane, obs. f. Skene. Skap(e, obs. Sc. ff. 
Scalp. Skarale, obs. Sc. f. Squirrel. Skard, 
Skarrit, obs. pa. t. of Scabe v. Skarschliolie, 
obs. f. Soabcely adv. Skarsinarie, obs. f. 
Scobzoneka. Skarste, obs. form of Soabcity. 
Skarth : see Soabt sb. 1 , Soarth sb . 1 and sb . 2 

II Skat (skat). Also scat. [G. skat (recorded 
from at least 1838), ad. It. scarto (F. fcarf) cards 
laid aside.] A three-handed card-game much 
played in Germany. 

1864 Athenaeum 27 Aug. 269/3 Even to the piesent day, 
the game [Ombre] is to be met with, although it has power- 
ful rivals to contend against in Whist and Scat. 1889 E. 
Lemcke (title), Skat : an Illustrated Grammar of the German 
Game of Cards. A Complete Treatise How to Play Skat. 

Skatable, variant of Skateable. 

Skate (skiHt), ri.l Forms: a. 4-5 schat(e, 
4-9 scats, 7 seaite. 0. 6 skete, 6-8 Bkeat(e, 7 


skeite; 6, 8 skait(e, 7- skate (7 skatt). [a. 
ON. skata (still in Norw. and led. use ; Faeroese 
skola).] 

1 . A fish of the genus Raia ; esp. the common 
species Raia balls, a very large, flat, cartilaginous 
fish much used for food. 

a. cx 340 Dttrh. Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 36, j Schat. Ibid., 
x schat. c 1375 Ibid. 46 In vij scates. c *440 Pronp. Parv. 
443/1 Scate, fysche, ragadies. CI475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.- 
Wulcker 764/39 Hie gar us, a schate. 1530 Palsgr. 260/1 
Scate fysshe, raye. 1370 Levins Manip. 39/11 A Scate, 
fishe, bat is, raia. 1601 Chester Love's Mart, lxxxii, 
The Scate, the Roch, the Tench, the pretie Wincle 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 119 Yet is it commonly con- 
trived out of the skins of Thornebacks, Scaites or Maids. 
1737 Ochtertyre House Bk. (S. H. S.) 27 For scate and 
flounders [£]q. o. 7. 1800 Cqlquhoun Comm. Thames xv. 
440 Haddock, Scate, flesh Ling. 

,8. 1338 Ei.vot Diet., Raia, a see fysshe called Raye dr 
skete. 1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 13 
Mony kynaes of fische, cheiflie in thrie, ICilline, Skait, and 
Makrell. i6ox Holland Pliny II. 439 The- fresh gall of a 
Ray or Skeat. .is an excellent medicine for the eaves. 1634 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. 213 One fish like to a Skate we 
caught. 1701 Wolley Jr ill. New Voile (i860) 61 In shape 
like a Skate or Flare as we call them in Cambridge. 175a 
Hill Hist. A aim. 308 The variegated Raia, with the middle 
of the back smooth.., The Skaite. 1836 Yarrell Brit. 
Fishes 1 L 422 There is reason to believe that the true Skate 
toduces its young later in the season than either the Thorn- 
ack or the Homelyn. 1884 Goode Nat. Hist. A gnat. 
Anim. 667 Of the Skates, Raiidx, there are five species on 
our Atlantic coast. 

b. With distinguishing adjs. 

1611 Cotgr,, Raye estelee, the slatrie Skate. x668 Ciiaulk- 
ton Onomast. 130 RaiaFullomca , . .the Fuller-Scate. Ibid, 
Spiuosa,.. the Caid-scate. X836 Yarrell Brit, Fishes IL. 
421 The Skate. Blue Sknte, and Grey Skate, Scotland. 
x88z Jordan & Gilbert Syn, Fishes N. Amer. 40 Raia 
eiinacea, Common Skate; Little Skate. Raia occllata, 
. . Big Skaie. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 104 Crab- 
eating Skate, Rhuia Skate. 
f 2 . The angel-fish. Obs. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 133 Scate, Angelfish. x68x 
Gkew Musiemn r, v. i. 96 The Scate, or Angel- Fish. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as skate-fish , -liver oil, 
soup , - tailed , -toothed', skate-barrow, the egg- 
case of a skate ; skate-bread (see quot.) ; skate- 
leech, a leech which infests the skate ; skate 
maid (see Maid sb . 1 7) ;• ekate-rumple, the 
hinder quarters of a skate; skate-shears (see 
quot.) ; skate-sucker, = skate- leech. 

1884 Evang. Mag. Aug. 344 The so-called 1 Mermaid’s- 
Purses ' . , the fishermen call . . 1 *Skate-barrers '. 1681 in 
Macfarlane Geogr. Coll. (S. H. S.) III. 191 *Skatebiead, 
which is a small fish, an inch and a halflong. 1596 Nashe 
Saffron Walden O iv b, Like restie bacon, 01 a dride *scate- 
fish. ax8ox R. Gall Poems Songs (1819) 69 Our wames 
e’en to our rigging-bane Like skate-fish clapping. x88a 
Encycl. Brit. XIV. 404 The best-known example is the 
*slcate-leeeh ( Pontobdella mnricata, L.), which is olive- 
coloured and dasted with whitish grains. 1858 Simmonds 
Diet. T rade, ''Skate-liver oil, a fish oil of ten sold foi the same 
purposes as cod-liver oil. 1836 Yarrell Brit. Inshes II. 422 
Fishermen distinguish the females, .by the names of "Skate 
Maid, Thoinback Maid, and Homelyn Maid. 1824 Scott 
Si. Roitan's iii, [An] auld fule. ., that may hae some judg- 
ment in cock-bree or in *scate-rumples. x8xo Niell List 
Fishes 27 (Jam.), The male .. possesses long sharp-edged 
appendages on the lower part of his body.,; and fishers call 
these appendages "skate-sheers. 1710 P. Lamb Royal Cook- 
ery 25 "Scate or Thornback-Soupe. 1829 Encycl. Metrop. 
(1845) XX. 289/1 The type of the genus is Hirudo mnricata, 
Lin., well known to fishermen under the name of "Skate- 
sucker. 1882 Cassell’s Nat. Hist. VI. 242 The Skate- 
sucker belongs to the genus Pontobdella. 1713 Phil. Trans. 
XXVIII. x8x "Scale- tail'd Sicilian Amaranth. 1836 Yarrell 
Brit. Fishes II. 393 The. . "Skate-toothed shark. 1883 Day 
Fishes Gt Brit. 1 1 . 296 Smooth-hou nd, . . skate-toothed dog, 
in allusion to its dentition. 

Skate (skj't), sb 2 Also a. 7 scats, schate, 
7-8 scate, 7-9 skait. 0 . 7 skeate, skeete, skite, 
scheet, 8 skeet. [Orig. iu pi. schates, scales, etc , 
ad. Du. schaals (pi. schaatsen ), MDu. schaetse, 
ad. ONF. escache (mod. Scache) stilt : see Soatch 1 . 

The alteration of sense from ‘stilt’ to ‘skate’ in Du. has 
not been clearly traced. In English the s was from the first 
apprehended as a plural ending, there being only one ex- 
ample of the pi. scatses : cf. however the Sc. veib sketch, 
skeetch. The spelling skait was not uncommon in the 
earlier part of the 19th cent.] 

1 . A device consisting of a steel blade mounted 
-in a wooden sole, and fixed to the boot by means 
of a screw and straps, used for the purpose of 
gliding over ice; in later use a similar device 
made entirely of steel and clamped or strapped to 
the boot. Also = Roller-skate. Chiefly used in pi. 

The blades are of varying length and curved or lounded 
at the toe. 

a. [1648 Hexham ii, Rijdt-schoenen, Riding shoes upon 
yce, called in Holland Schates.] 1684 Ballads Gt. Frost 
(Percy Soc . ) 1 1 The Rottei dam Du tchman with fleet-cutting 
scates. 1688 W. Carr Rem. Govt. United Prov. 1x3 The 
nimble Duchmen on their Scatses. 170X Wollev Jml. 
New York (i860) 60 Upon the Ice its admirable to see Men 
and Women as it weie flying upon their Skates from place to 
place. 17x0 Swift Jrnl. io Stella 3 1 J an., Rosamond’s Pond 
full of the rabble sliding, and with Skates, if you know what 
those are, 1777 Watson Philip II (1793) II. xu. 72 The 
Hollanders transport themselves, .over the ice, with scates. 
x8o6 J, Beresford Miseries Hum. Lift in, i, Learning 
to cut the outside edge, on slcaits that have no edge to 
cut with. 1836 * Stonehenge' But. Rural Sports 522/2 



SKEEL. 


SKA.TE. 

After seeing that the strap is properly crossed,.. buckle it 
sufficiently tight to fasten the skate on securely. i8o* I . 
Anstey 1 Voces Pop. Ser. n. 121 Several persons are having 
their skates put on. _ 

B. x66z Piipvs Diary 1 Dec,, Over the. Parke, (where I 
first in my life,. did see people sliding with their skeates, 
which is a very pretty art), x688 Holm xAnnoury nt. 
xx. (Roxb.) 239/2 A Dutch Skite, this is a kind of wooden 
paten. <11700 Evelyn Diaiy 24 Jan. 1684, Sleds, sliding 
with skeetes, a bull-baiting. . , 

Jig. tjig Baynakd Health (1740} 20 Life on smooth skeets 
slides swiftly by. 

b. pi. =Ski sb. r. 

1698 A. Brand Embassy China 57 They make use of 
Scales, by the help of which they pass over the Stiow with 
great Agility. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (1776) 11 . 215 They 
make use of skates, which are made of fir, of near thiee feet 
long, and half a foot broad. 1820 Scoresby A cc. A retie Reg. 
I. 242 There is no difficulty in travelling over them, even 
without either snow skait* or siedges. 1849 [see 3], 

2. [from the vb.] An act or spell of skating ; one 
of a series of turns in figure-skating. 

*853 Kane Grinnell Exped. xxvi. (1836) 214 Took a skate 
this morning, over some lakelets recently frozen over, i860 
All Year Round No. 38. 277 He ceases to complete his 
skates, he passes from one to the other too rapidly. 1889 
A dvance (Chicago) n Apr, 294 Bound for the smooth sheet 
of ice., for a skate, 

3. a. Comb., as shite-grinder, -Under, etc. 

1849 Long f. Kavanagh xxviii, In his imagination arose 
images of the Norwegian Skate-Runners, 1858 Simmonds 
Diet. Trade, Skate-maker, a manufacturer of lion sliding 
shoes i860 C. A. Collins Eye-witness vi. 84 What becomes 
of icemen and skate-lenders in summer ? 1875 Knight Diet. 
Meek. 2192/2 Skate-grinder , a machine for grinding skates. 

b. atirib., as skate-blade, -iron ; skate-sail, a 
sail rigged up on a skater’s back so that the wind 
may carry him along. 

1868 Lossing Hudson 277 Three sled-runners, having skate- 
irons on their bottoms. 1882 Standard 1 Dec. 5/4 Skim- 
ming over the frozen lakes by the aid of the Danish skate- 
sail. 1893 Outing XXVII. 202/1 The skate-blades are fixed 
to plates which are screwed fast to heel and sole of the 
skating-boots. 

Skate (sk?t), v. Also 7-8 scate, 9 skaifc; 8 
skeit, skete. [f. Skate sb?] 

1. intr. To glide over ice upon skates ; to use 
skates as a means of exercise or pastime. Also 
•with over (cf. Row v? 1 f). 

1696 S. Sewall Diary 30 Nov., Many Scholars go in the 
Afternoon to Scate on Fresh-pond. 1730 Thomson Winter 
632 With him who slides ; Or sketing sweeps, swift as the 
winds, along. 1768 Wilkes Corr. (1805) 111 . 223, I scate 
almost every day; and amuse myself much with so noble 
an exercise. 1833 Ht. Martinicau Vanderjmt ,1 S. ii. 38 
Because I cannot shoot and skait and swim? 1842 Haw- 
thorne in Longfellow's Life (1891) 1 . 450, I get ujp at sun- 
rise to skate. 1890 Field 11 Jan. 65/3 One Mile Race. 
G. C. Tebbutt. .skated over.., Veispijk being absent. 
fig. 1841-4 Emerson Ess,, Experience Wks. (Bohn) I, 
179 We live amid surfaces, and the true art of life is- to 
skate well on them. 1897 Church Times 17 Sept. 383 Car- 
dinal Vaughan is an adept at skating over thin ice. In his 
address.. there were many points which every one knows 
were weak, but he glided over them with sui prising deftness. 

b. transf, To slide or glide along; to move 
lightly and rapidly. 

177S C. & E. Daw tr. Bourrit's fourn. Glaciers (1776) 
22i Driving his heels more or less into the snow, he skaited, 
if 1 may sp call it, to the bottom. 178a Mrs. Cowlev Bold 
Stroke for Husband v. ii, Those new shoes ! they have made 
me skate all day, like a Dutchman on a canal. 1847 Emerson 
Poems Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 425 The train along the railroad skates'. 
*891 Nature 10 Sept 457/1 Other insects meiely dive into 
the water, .or skate upon the suiface. 

2. irons, a. To knock (one) down in skating; 
to contest (a match), to compete with (some one), 
by skating, 

. 1788 Mme. D’Arblay Diary April, To skate a man down 
is a very favourite. diversion among a certain lace of wags. 
1847 Mrs. Gore Castles in Air xxxiti, A match was skated 
upon the lake. 1890 Field t Feb. 143/2 Whether a race is 
skated or not. 

b. To cause (something) to slide or glide over 
a smooth surface. 

1883 Daily News 29 Sept. 3/3 They.. turn up on deck 
eaily in the morning to ‘skate the chairs’, 

Skateable (sk^’tab’l), a. [f. Skate v. + -able.] 

1 . tit for skating upon. 

1890 Daily News 23 Dec. 3/2 The River Cam is covered 
with thick ice, and is skateable from the university town to 
some distance below Ely. 1893 Star 7 Jan. 3/5 Above 
Hampton Court. . there is absolutely no skateable ice. 

2. Capable of being skated. 

1891 Field 7 Mar. 334/3 , 1 have a design for a cross-cut in 
which the lines are crossed five times ; it is quite 1 skateable ’. 

Sta teless, a. rare- 1 , [f. Skate sb?] Having 
no skates. In quot. absol. 

1826 Hone Every-day Bk. II. 9S The skateless hire the 
best skates for a shilling. 

Skater (skei’tai). Also 8 scater, 8-9 akaiter, 
[f. Skate v. +-er.] One who skates, 

1700 S. Parker Six Philos. Ess. 57 The next Generation, 
believe me, shall all be Scaters. 1768 Wilkes Coir. (1805) 
III. 228 Ice-boats sailing up and down, the scaters, the 
booths, &c. All Holland is now alive. 1796 Morse Amo. 
Geogr. II, 334 They ate the best skaters upon the ice in the 
world. 1841 L. Hunt ' Seer u. (1864) 19 Now skaiters are 
on the alert. 189a ‘ P. Anstey 1 Voces Pop. Sev. 11. 121 
■riactisea Skaters being irritable and impatient. 

Skating (skgt-tirj), vbl. sb. [f. Skate v. + 
-ING- k] The action of the verb. 
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17a* Present St. Russia I. 30 Their chief Delight was in 
seating. 17S3 Hanway Trav. (1762) II, 1. vi. 29 When the 
water is frozen, ..it also furnishes them the amusement, of 
skeiting. 184a E. Miall in Noitconf. II. 27 The exercise 
and recreation of seating. x886 Maubj. Collins Prettiest 
Woman x, Are you coming to the skaiing? 
transf. *849 Longe. Kavanagh v, Another long silence, 
broken only by the skating of the swift pen over the sheet, 
b. atirib., as skating-book , -boot, -match, -rink, 
*763 Brit. Mag. IV. 104 A skaiting match from hence to 
Whittlesea. *867 N. <$ Q. 3rd Ser. XII. 171/1 ‘A skating 
rink’ is a meadow, on to which water is let in winter to a 
slight depth, for the purpose of skating. 18715 Burnie Mem. 
Thomas 54 The idle world is fi antic on skating-rinks ; they 
are springing up everywhere. 1895 Outing XXVII. 206/2 
A little intelligent study of the diagrams m your skating- 
book. 1893 Skating-boot [see Skate rA a 3 b]. 

Skatist (sktf i-tist). [f. Skate v .} One who is 
fond of skating. 

187 6 All Year Round XVI. 18 Even in Chicago,.. per- 
sistent and fanatical ‘skntists ’..have shown a decided pre- 
ference for rollers. 1885 Kendal Mercury 30 Jan. 5/2 The 
skatists rubbed their hands gleefully. 

Skatol (skte t/ 1 ). Chan. Also scatol, skatole. 

[f. Gr. cicar -us, gen. of aicibp dung + »OL.] An 
aromatic substance produced by tlie decomposition 
of albumen in the intestinal canal. 

1879 Academy n.Jan. 34 Bruger has found a new sub- 
stance skatol. x88i Watts Diet. Chern. 3rd Suppl. 1803 
Skatole forms the chief constituent of the volatile. aromatic 
portion of human fasces. 1887 A. M. Brown A turn. Alka- 
loids 13 The products become simpler,, .as phenol or phenic 
acid, iudol and skatol. 

Skato xyl. Cham. [f. as prec. + Ox(y)- 2 + 
-YL,] A product of the oxidation of skatol. Also 
atirib. and Comb. 

1890 J. Cagney tr. faksch’s Clin. Diagnosis vii. 244 It is 
assumed that skatol.. is oxidised to skatoxyl within the 
body, appearing in the mine as skatoxyl-sulphuric acid. 
1807 Allbuit's Sysi, Med. IV. 287 The indoxyl and skntoxyl 
sulphates of copper. 

tSkaim.ce. Obs. Also 5 skawnee. [Formed 
by a false analysis of Asjcance(s) conj.] A jest. 

It is doubtful whether quot. 1483 belongs lieru. 

CX440 Yoik Myst. xxx. 291 But )>is is but a skaunco. 
<■1460 Towueley Myst. ii. 401 Peas.sc, man, for godis payn ! j 
1 saide it foi a skaunco. Ibid. xxi. 353 Sir, wc do it for a 
skawnee. 1483 Cnth. Angl. 341/2 A Skaunce, vbi a wyltc. 
Skaunt, aphelic form of askaunt Askant. 

1791 W. Taylor tr. Lessing’s Nathan (1887) 35 This fellow 
does not follow me for pastime. How skaunt he eyes his 
hands 1 

Skawburn(e, obs. forms of Scabbard sb? 
Skawde, obs. north, form of Scold v . < 
t Skawte. Obs.— 1 (Meaning uncertain.) 
c 1460 Tovmeley Myst. xxx. 559 Sir, I Wold cut thaym a 
skawte and make theym be knawne. 

Skayle, Skaylle, obs. ff. Scale sb. and v. 
f Skayles. Obs . In 6 skaileh, G-y skayles, 
scailes, skates, 7 scales, [app. a variant of 
Kayles, but the origin of the r- is not clear ; cf. 
kittle-pins and skittles.] A form of the game of 
skittles or ninepins; also, one of the pins with 
which this game is played. 

a. <1x566 W. Wager Longer thou livest 781 You taught 
me first to play at blow points, . . At skayles, and the playing 
with a sheepes ioynte. 1579-80 North Plutarch (1895) II. 
91 He played at skayles iu the midclest of the streete. 1598 
Florio, Sbrigti, a play called ninepins or keeles or skailes. 
1628 Maldon Docs. (Bdle. 199 No. 4), Playinge at . .skayles, 
howles, or anie other unlnwfull games. 1647 Peacuam 
Worth, of a Penny 31 The most ordinary lecreations of the 
Count) ey are foot-ball, skales, or nine pins. 

p. 1579 Rice Invective agst. Vices D ij b, Tennis balles or 
bowles, horse bones for scailes, nor kniues for muggle pricke. 
1600 Nashe Summers Last Will Wks. (Grosart) VI. 105 It 
is against my profession to vse any scales, but such as we 
play at with a boule. 16x3 Purciias Pilgrimage (1614) 257 
To them that doubt of wine, of chesse, scailes, and of 
Tables, thou shall say that such spoils and such drinkes 
are a great sinne. 

Hence f Skayler ; Skay ling: ; Skayle-pins. 
1579 Rice Invective agst. Vices C iv, Giuen to Rowlyng, . . 
Tennis plaiyng, scailyng, and such like. ibid. F j, Dicers, 
Bowlers, Caideis, Scullers, Ciossers and Pillers. 1656 New 
Almanack 8 That antient Olympick game called stale pins, 
in memorie of nine of those gallant lads. 

Skaymlia, obs. pi. f. Scamble sb? 

Skayne, obs. form of Skein, Skene. 

Skayre, obs. form of Scare v. 

Skayth, obs. Sc. form of Scathe, 
t Skayved, a. Obs.— 1 (Meaning uncertain.) 

13. . Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 2167 pe skwez of be scowtes skayued 
hym >031. 

Skeal(l : see Scale sb? and sb?, Skatl-. 
fSkealt. Obs.- 1 In 6 skealte, skelte. [prob. 
ad. Irish solatia, pi. of scial tale, story.] Story, 
talk, rumour. 

C1580.J. Hooker LifeSir P. Carezo in Hrc/«re<?/. XXVIII. 
130 This was not onely her talke; but it was also the comon 
skealte and speache throught the whole lande. 

Skean : see Skene, Irish dagger. Skean(e, 
var. Skein sb, Skear, dial. f. Scare v. Skeary(e, 
obs, or dial. ff. Scary a. Skeat, var. of Sceat. 
Skeat(e, obs. ff. Skate sb? Skeath, obs. f. 
Scathe sb. Skeating, vbl. sb. : see Siceet sb. 
t Skeck, sb. Obs. rare. In 3-4 skec, skek(k®, 
seek. [ad. OF. eskec, var, of eschec spoil, booty.] 


An attack made for the sake of plunder; a petty 
raid. Cf. Skec sb? 

x*97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 5131 Bote hii pus mid scolkinge 
vpii pe englisse wende, & do)> etii skek feble ynou & abbe|> 
|>e woise unde, c 1330 Arth. $ Merl. 43^4 (Kolbingt, Kepe 
wc >e strait wais Ouer alle in \>a cuntiays U robben hern 
her snstenaunce WiJ> skec. Ibid. 4501 l>nt. .Bin omen mani 
painems her liif & wij) skekes & wi)> fi3t pc wayes loked 
wele a 

t Skeck, V. Obs. rare. In 4 skocken, skekke. 
[f. prec. Cf. Skick &.] 

1. intr. To make a raid on ; to spoil, plunder. 

c 1330 A rth. 4 Merl. 7409 (Kolhing), pai hern hidden a 
litel per l>i, For to aspicn, sikerli, pe route of pe San-azins . . , 
For to skeckeu on hem on best, When pai set^c time best. 
n 1400 lielig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. 82 Tbyne executms 
Of pe ne will rekke, but sktkk ande skekke 1 * ull laldelj in 
till uoures. 

2. trans. To seize as spoil. 

c 1325 Body 4 Soul 244 in Map's Poems (Camden) ? 43 A 
Uche to pyke that be con skekke, Scheep or swj n. .or net. 
Hence + Ske’oking vbl. sb. Obs. 
x3.. IC. Alls. 3563 (Laud MS.), Many prnude gome.. 
Willep wonden in pe woiowenyng And vpim vs tnaken a 
skekkyng. 1387 Thevisa Uigdtn (Rolls) III. 257 Half pe 
pcple stood i-armed wipoutc pecitee forto defemle pe cite, 
and pe woikmen for resynge and stekkynge [x'.n skekk- 
yngejof straunge naciouns, 

Skeoon, obs. form of Scutcheon. 

Skedaddle (sk/llte-d’l), sb. colloq. [f. the vb.] 
A hasty or precipitate retreat or flight ; a scuny. 

1870 M. Collins Vivian I. *vH. 267 Theie was a rnpid 
skedaddle of small legs all in one direction. 1884 Gordon 
frnls. (1885) 128 One feels such a mean brute to go egging 
-on men to light, and then to let it end with a skedaddle, 
b. Without article. 

z8yx Daily News 27 Jan., Although the movement was 
directed by the noble sentiment of wisdom, it must be de- 
scribed by the undignified name of skedaddle. 1885 Pall 
Mall G. 14 Feb. 2/a In advocating a policy of skedaddle be 
only repicsents himself. 

Skedaddle (sk/dce'd’l), v. colloq. Also skoe- 
dadle. [prob. a fanciful formation. 

* Said to be of Swedish and Danish origin, and to have 
been in common use for several years throughout the North- 
west, in the vicinity of immigrants from those nations’ 
(Webster, 1864); hut there are no forms in Sw. or Da. 
s-."i i"~it!y ■ cr.- t-i 1 e «e-imsly taken into account. < There 
ij, -u ij -‘ig 1 f \ i: >ir .if :iie currency of the word in Kng- 
li- 1 'i I me before it became prominent in 

America, but it is doubtful how far this is of impoitance 
for its origin.) * 

1. intr. Of soldiers, troops, etc. : To retreat or 
retire hastily or precipitately ; to (lee. 

Orig. U.S. military slang, introduced during the Civil War 
of X861-5. 

186a in Post Soldiers' Lett. n. xxxii. 90 As soon as the 
rebs saw our red breeches (the Zouaves) coming through the 
woods they skedaddled. x8 63 J. Russell Diary North 4 S. 
II. 421 For their men skedaddled, and the Secession cavalry 
slipping after them, had a very pretty chase. 1875 Buck- 
land Log-Book 246 The enemy skedaddled without coining 
to the scratch. 1894 H. Nisbkt Bush Girls Rom. xxvii. 260 
So that those honest fellows, .might have the less temptation 
thrown in their way to skedaddle. 

2. In general use : To go away, leave, or depart 
hurriedly ; to run away, ‘ clear out 

1862 Illnstr. Loud. News 24 May 540/3 , 1 ‘skeedadled* 
from the capital of the dis-Umted States. xB6j Trollope 
Chrou. Barset I. xxxi. 260 Mama, Major Grantly lias — 
skedaddled. X878 Besant & Rice Cetiais Arb, xxxix, The 
middies swiftly cieep over the seats and skedaddle. 

b. Of animals : To run off, stampede. 

1879 F. Pollok Sport Brit, Burmah 1 , 166 There wete 
several hundred elephants about, and they all skedaddled, 
making for the hills. x888 J. Inglis Tent Lite in Tigei land 
66 An untried elephant will not unnaturally turn tail and 
incontinently ‘skedaddle’ as hard as it tan lay Kg-: to the 
ground. 

3. trans. To spill (milk, etc.), dial. 

1862 Ld. Hill in Times 13 Oct. 10/3 You blind buzzard, 
don’t you see you are skedaddling all that milk? 

1 fence Skeda-ddler. 

1864 Index 9 June 359/3 If the emigration of skedaddleis 
from the field of battle continues to increase. X869 Rout- 
ledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 507 Consolation to skedaddlers in 
general. 

Skee, var. Ski sb. and v. Skeed, obs. f. Skid sb. 
Skeel (skfl). Now dial. Forms : 4-6 skele, 
6 skelle, 6-9 skeil, 6 skeill, skeyll, 7 skeele, 
7- skeel ; 7 skile, 8-9 skiel, etc. [a. ON, (now 
led.) shjola pail.] 

1. A wooden bucket, pail, tub, or similar vessel 
used for some domestic purpose, chiefly for hold- 
ing milk or water, and usually having a handle or 
handles formed by staves rising above the rim. 

In early use freg. xit inventories and similar documents; 
now only dial, chiefly Northern and West Midland. 

The precise purpose for which a skeel is used varies in dif- 
ferent localities, and this is occas. denoted by a defining word 
prefixed, as bread, butter, dough, -washing skeel. 

c 1330 Durh.Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 518 In Jirthening, Chese- 
clathe, Meles, et Skeles, ..iijr. ij d. X3B7-B Ibid. 3x4 In tij 
skelys empt. pro lacte, i xd. 1459 Ibid.8g,j caldrun, ij skele/, 
jkyrn. X483 Cath. Angl. 341/2 Skele, emit adium. 1508 
Dunbar. Flyting 231 Ftsche wyvis cryis, Fyl and cast is 
uoun skillis and skeilis. 1570 Durham Deposit, (Surtees) 
x86 This examinate brought water in a skeill to be maid iu 
holly water, 16a 9 Mem, Fountains (Surtees) 365 Thegneater 
milkinge skeele, one stone trough. 1641 Best Farm, Bks. 
(Surtees) 145 A little two gallon skeele to fetch water in. 
1766 Museum Rust, VI. 169 She must either quit her place, 
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or break the skeel the vessel in which water is brought 
fronithe well. 1789 W. H. Marshal ,\.Glouc. 1 . 269 Skeels . . are 
broad shallow vessels ; principally for the purpose of setting 
milk in. *790 Grose Prov. Gloss., Skiel , a beer-cooler, used 
in brewing. 1805 R. W. Dickson Prnct. Agrtc. 11 . 1008 
Part of the butter is spread on the bottom of another bason 
or skeel. 1825- in dial, glossaries (Cumb,, Durh., Glouc., 
Heref., Northampt., Warw., Wore., Yorks.). 1864 A. Leigh- 
ton Myst. Leg. Edin. (x886j 3 Mrs. Hyslop’s head was over 
the skeil, wherein lay one of the linen shirts of Mr Dallas. 
2 . Coalmining. (See quot.) 

1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-rn. 224 Skeel, a kind of cage in 
which coals are lowered down the cuts or staples 
Hence Skee'lful, a bucketful, pailful. 

I S7S~fi Durham Deposit. (Surtees) 296 This examinate had 
bein at St. Oswald’s well for a skeil full of wayter. 1863 in 
Robson Bards of Tyne 237 But wi’ skeelfuls o’ wetter he 
brightened his jaw. 

Skeel, variant of Scale sb . 2 
Skeel-duck, -goose : see next (quot. 1806). 
Skeeling. Orkney dial. Also 6 skilling, 
[prob. of Scandinavian origin.] Skeeling-goose, 
the sheldrake. 

1578 [see Rout si. 1 ]. 1684 Sir R, Sibbald Scotia in. 21 
Skeeling-goose, de quo fama est, in ejus Ventriculo Grana 
Piperis reperiri, de quo tamen non constat. 1806 Neill 
Tour Ork. Shell. 195 Skeel-goose, Shieldrake, Anas 
Tadorna. In Orkney it is sometimes also called skeeling- 
goose or skeel-duck. 1866 Edmonston Gloss. Shell. $■ 
Orkney 104. 

Skeely, variant of Skilly a. Sc. and north. 
Skee man. Nani. [ad. Du. schieman (hence 
G. schiemann, F. esquiman ) ' boatswain’s mate 
formerly also schimman (so in LG. of 1557), 
possibly for schipman Shipman.] (See quot.)" 

1820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic Peg. II. 306 The line-managers, 
together with the * skeeman * [note, the officer who has the 
direction of operations conducted in the hold], the cooper, 
and., a few others, are employed in breaking out the hold. 

Skeemish, obs. or dial, form of Squeamish. 
Skeen (skin). Also skin, skyn. 0 . sakeen, 
sakin.- [ad. Tibetan skyin."[ The Himalayan 
ibex ( Capra himalayana). 

a. 1825 J. D. Herbert in Asiatic Researches XV. 397 
A curious animal, which^had been killed in hunting and 
which these people called Skin, 1842 Vigne Trav. Kashmir 
II. 385 Several Skyn or Ibex had been seen. 1867 A. L. 
Adams Wand. Naturalist India 233 The ibex ( Capra 
himalayana ) . . is known to the natives by the names ‘ skeen ’ 
and ‘ kail '. 

/ 3 . 1836 Jml. Asiatic Soc Bengal V 242 Capra Ibex? 
called Sakeen in Kandwai. 1852 Gray Catal. Specim 
Mammalia Brit. Mns. ill. 1511 Capia Himalayana. The 
Sakeen or Skyn. 

Skeen : see Scheme sb. 2 , Skene. 

Skeer, dial. f. Soabe v. ; var. of Skeee a. Obs. 
Skeer, ». 1 Now dial. Also 7 skeere. [Cf. 
Skirr v.j trans. = Skirr w. 4. 

For intransitive uses, current in Somerset and Wiltshire, 
see the Eng. Dial. Did . 

1636 R. James Minucius Felix 8 Children sportfully 
contending who should skeere shells farthest upon the top 
of the saa. 1880 Cornwall Gloss. 51/1 Skeer, to skim a 
stone on the sui face of the water. 

Skeer, ®. a dial. Also skare. [a. ON. skara 
(still in Icel., Norw., and Sw. dial.), in the same 
sense. For the form sheer cf. Scabe ».] trans. 
To poke out (ashes), clear out (a fire) by poking. 

1674 Ray N. C. Words 17 Skeer the Esse : Cheshire. 
Sepai ate the dead ashes fiom the Embers. 1791-8 Pegge 
Derbicisms Ser. 11, Skare, ‘ to skare the fire,’ to stir it at the 
bottom and potter the dust out. 1883- in dial, glossaries 
(D&rby, Cheshire, Sheffield). 

Skeer-devil, variant of Scare-devil 2. 

Skeery, variant of Scary a. 

Skeet (skit), sb. Also 5 akete, 9 skeat. [Of 
obscure origin.] A long-handled scoop or shovel ; 
in later use Naut. (see quots. 1 769, 1846). Also fig. 

c 1440 Jacob's Well 168 A skete is opyn a-forn, redy 
to deluyn in-to |>e nesch wose, & redy to delyuere it 
out. A skete also sumdel, in j»e heuyd, is raysed & 
reryd on bothe sydes,..Also a skete hath a long handle. 
Ibid. 178 Lo, how J>is skeet of perfy^t sorwe sauyd J?e 
chanoun fro wordly schame. x86a Ir. Slat, at Large 
(1765) II. 465 Skeets for whitsters, the skeet i*. 1719 De 
Foe Crusoe 11. (Globe) 476 That the Men in the Boats 
might be ready with Skeets and Buckets to put out any Fire 
these Savages might endeavour to fix to the Outside of the 
Ship. 17S0 Blanckley Naval Expos. 152 Skeets aie for 
weting Yachts Sails, or the Ship's Sides. 1760 Falconer 
Did. Marine (1780), Skeet, a.. long scoop.. used to wet the 
decks and sides of a ship in hot weather.. .This instrument. . 
is also employed in small vessels to wet the sails, to render 
them more.. efficacious in light breezes. 1846 A. Young 
Naut. Did. 284 Skeet, a piece of wood or iion with a groove 
in it, used for throwing water over the planks of a ship’s 
sides. 1883 Lady Brassey The Trades 13 A man stood on 
the gunwale throwing water into the sail with a long-handled 
metal ‘skeet’. 

Hence Skeet v. trans., to throw (water) over 
sails, etc., with a skeet; lo wet (sails) in this 
way ; Skee’ting vbl. sb. 

1885 Lady Brassey The Trades 17 The men on board still 
‘skeeling’ the water on to the sails. 1890 Outing XXIV. 
470/2 Our British-made sails were.. kept decently flat only 
by drenching theluffs with water, aprocesscalled ‘skeating ’. 
t Skeet, adv. and a. Obs. Forms: 3-5 sket; 
(4 sohet, skette, 4-5 skit), 4-5 skete (4 sehete, 
sekete), skeet (5 skeete). [a. ON. skjdlt (Icel. 
skjStt, Norw. skjott; MSw. shot, skyt } skit ) quickly, 
Vol. IX. 


neut. of skjStr (Icel. skjdtur , Norw. skjot ; MSw. 
skioter, skiuter) swift, quick, related to ON. shjota , 
— OE. scloian to shoot. The corresponding OE. 
adj. sciot occurs once, with the variant gesclot.) 

A. adv. 1 . Quickly, hastily, immediately. 

Veiy common in metrical texts c 1300-1400. 

c 1200 Ormin 1266 ?iff (>u . . seornesst tatt tu mote sket 
Uppcumenn inntill heofine. a 1300 Havelok i960 Mi dore 
he broken up ful sket, And woide me Linden hond and fet. 
*3. . Coer de L. 5488 (W,), The ryche Sawdon, al so skete, 
A noble clerk he sente for thenne. 13.. E. E, Allit. P. 
C. 195 penne ascryed pay hym sekete, & asked ful loude [etc.]. 
c 1400 St. Alexius (Laud 622) 493 pe sergeauntz stirten out 
skeet, pai founden hym, St kisten his feet, c 1460 Towneley 
Myst. vii. 221 Thay were dampned, sone and skete, Vnto 
the pyne of hell. 

2 . Readily, easily, rare. 

c 1200 Ormin 2900 Forr mann ma^ sket to soffte ben 3 am 
pa patt Drihhtin wrappenn. Ibid. 4716. 

B. adj. Swift, active. 

C1400 Destr. Troy 13434 This Askathes, theskathill, had 
sket sones thre. Ibid. 13672 Ascatus pe skete, for skath of 
his sones, Miche water he wepptt. 

Hence + Skee’tly adv. Obs .— 1 
a 1400-50 A lexander 5040 pen bownes agnyn pe bald kyng, 
baldly he wepis, pat he so skitly suld skifte. 

Skee'ter, colloq. form (chiefly U.S. and Austr.) 
of Mosquito. 

*852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xx, Miss Feely whip 1 — 
wouldn’t kill a skeeter, her whippins. 188a Lees & Clutter- 
buck Three in Norway xvii. 131 In this happy spot the 
‘skeeter* is unknown. 1893 J. A. Barry Steve Brovin's 
Bunyip 14 Making up the hre, and throwing some green 
bushes on it to drive the skeeters away, 
f Skeeth, obs. or erron. f. Sheath (of a plough). 

1614 Markham Eng. Husb. 1. i,The head thicke and large, 
the skeeth broad, strong, and well sloping. Ibid , A slendei 
skeeth. 

Skeffington’s daughter: see Scavenger's 
iuughtek. Skefold, obs. form of Scaffold. 
Skeg, sb . 1 Also 6 skeygg, 7 skegge, scegg, 
7, 9 skegg. [a. ON. shegg (Icel. skegg, Norw. 
skjegg, Sw. skagg, Da. skjseg) beard (of men, also 
tiansf. of a ship, of gram, etc.). Sense 2, how- 
ever, may be directly from Du. scheg, schegge 
(hence G. schegg , schech), which represents the 
same Scand. woid.] 

1 . local. A species of bearded oat, of infetior 
quality (see quots.). Also allrib. in skeg-oat. 

1598 I. R. Fitzherbert's Husb. § 14 These [lough oats] me 
for the most borranest Heath or forrest ground that may be, 
as in Darbishiere, where they call them Skeyggs, and not 
Oates. 1607 Markham Caval. in. (1617) 18 The Oates being 
good, sound and full, and not like your Southerne Oates 
light and empty, which in the North we call skegs. 1794 
R. Lowe Agric. Notts. 9 It was usual to get five crops 
lunning ; oats or pease, bailey, rye, oats, and lastly skegs. 
1804 A. Hunter heorgical Ess. (ed. 4) VI. 259 Upon such 
land he may profitably obtain a crop of skegs. 2832 White 
Notts. 44 Skegs, a species of oats, are the l Avena siijSi- 
formis ’ of Linnmus. They grow where nothing else will, 
and . . yield a sweet nourishing food. 

altrib. 1607 Markham Caval. v. (1617) 9 Now there is a 
fourth kindeof Oate, which is a Skeg-oate, which is a small 
light naughtie Oate. 1613 — Eng. Husb. l xvii, The skegge 
Oate. .with a beard at the small end like a wilde Oate. 

2 . Shipbuilding. (See quots.) Also allrib. 

a 1625 Nomencl. Navalis (Harl. MS. 2301), Skegg, is that 
little parte of the Keele which is cult shunting, and is lefte 
a little without the SterneposL [Hence in Boteier, Phillips 
(1658), and later Diets.] 1664 E. Bushnell Shipwright at 
’The little round piece of an Aich, in the Scegg of the 
Vessell. 171* Milit. 4 Sea Did. (ed. 4) s.v., These Skegs 
are very useless and inconvenient, for they are apt to snap 
off, and so endanger the Stern-Post 1846 A. Young Naut. 
Did. 284 Skeg-shores, pieces of plank put up endways under 
the skeg of a heavy ship, to steady her after part a little 
at the moment of launching. 1875 Knight Did. Meek. 
2193/2 Skeg, ..a knee which unites and braces the stern-post 
and keel of a boat. 

Skeg, sbP Now dial. Also 7 skegg(e. [Of 
obscure origin : cf. Scad 2 .] A species of wild 
plum, esp. the bullace ( Primus insititia ) or the 
sloe {P. spinosd). 

1801 Holland Pliny II. 878 marg., Some take them for 
Damascen plums, or rather for Bullois, Skegs, or such like 
wilde Plums. x6ri Florio, Bulloi , bulloes, slowne, or skegs. 
1637 W. Coles Adam in Eden cclx, The Sloes and Skegges 
grow in Hedges and Copses. 1838 Holloway Prov. Did., 
Skeg, a. wild plum of a reddish colour, growing in hedges. 
1851 Sternberg Northampt, Dial., Skeg, the wild damson. 
c 1895 in Eng. Dial. Did. s.v., He laughed at me for calling 
berries skegs, 

attrib. x6oi Holland Pliny I. 511 That kind of Peaches 
or Abricots..love better to bee graffed either upon a skeg 
or wild Plum-stocke,_ or Quince. Ibid. 554 Skeg trees, 
Brambles, the little wild Bulbous Crow-toes. 
tSkeg, sb . 3 Obs. In 6 skegg(e. =Skeck sb. 
1542 St, Papers Hen. VIII, V. 211 His Majeste meaneth 
not that suche revenge shall piocede uppon every skegge 
orthefte, but uppon a notable rode or hutte. 1545 Ibid. 
434 Upon the courrage wherof the Scottes shall perchaunce 
attempt somme skegg upon the frontiers. 

Skeg, sbj Now dial. Also 7 soeg. [Of 
obscure origin : the form shag is also current in 
south-western dialects.] (See quot. 1839.) 

J. Taylor (Water P.) Arrant Thief e E 4, A nayle, 
or sceg, by chance lus breech did teare. 2839 Sir G. C. 
Lewis Gloss. Heref., Skeg, the stump of a branch ; also 
a rent in a piece of cloth such as would be made by a stump 
of a branch. 


SKEIN. 

1 Hence Skeg v trans., to teat (cloth) jaggedly 
or as with a snag. 

1890- in dial, glossaries (Glouc,, Wilts.). 

Skegger (ske'gai). Also 7 skeggar, 8 scegger, 
9 soagger. [Of obscure origin.] A young salmon, 
a samlet ; salmon fry. 

1653 Walton A nglcr vi. 141 Theieis more then one sort of 
them [salmon], as namely, a Tecon, and another called in some 
places a Samlet, or by some, a Skegger, 1658 Franck 
North, Mem. (1694) 255 In the South they call him Samlet ; 
but if you step to the West he is better known there by the 
name of Skeggar. 1661 Walton Angler (ed. 3) vii. 135 
Those little Salmons called Skeggers, which abound in 
many Rivers relating to the sea 1740 R. Brookes Art of 
Anglings, iv. 19 The Salmon-Fry, or Scegger, call’d in some 
Countries a Salmon-Smelt. 1818 J. Hassell Rides Walks 
round Metrop. II. 58 There is excellent fly-fishing for a 
small fish called a scagger. 1838 Yarrell Brit. Fishes II. 
48 A Salmon or a Skegger in the Thames is now but rarely 
seen. x88a Day Fishes Gt. Brit. II. 68 [Salmon] from one 
to two years old j before it has gone to the sea, it is known 
as a shed, skegger [etc.], 

attrib. X653 Walton Angler iii. 85 A little Trout called a 
Samlet or Skegger Trout i. these [are] by some taken to he 
young Salmons. 

Skeigh (s!«x)j a an d ctdv. Sc. Forms : 6-7 
sketch, 9 skiech, skeeoh ; 8 skiegh, 8- skeigh. 
[Related to OE. sceok shy («MHG. sekiuhe, 
schiech -, G. scheuch), but the origin of the sk- is 
not clear : cf. Skey a .] 

A. adj. 1 . Of horses: Inclined to shy ; skittish, 
mettlesome, spirited. 

1508 Dunbar Tua Mar lit Wemen 357 He is nought 
sk eich, na 3B sker, na scippis nought on syd. 1513 Douglas 
AEneid xii. vi. 134 Thymetes. .Castyn from hys stallage, 
skeich and hedstrang hors. C1610 Sir J. Melvil Memoirs 
(Bann. Cl.) 34 My skeich hoise ran throw them , against 
my will. 1788 Burns To Auld Marc viti, When thou an' 

I were young an' skiegh, . . How thou wad prance, an' snore, 
an’ scriegh, An’ tak the road ! 1822 Scott Nigel iv, The 
loupin here and there of the skeigh brute of a horse. x8gx 

N. Dickson Kirk Beadle 62 The minister remarked as he 
saw the mare a little friskier than usual, ‘ She's a little 
skiech the day '. 

2 . trans/. Of persons, esp. women. Hence, shy, 
coy, disdainful, proud. 

c 1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) xxvii. 34 Quhen scho 
growis skeich, I byd on beich, To lat hir intne brydill bend. 
2568 Ckarteris Pref. to Lyndesay's Wks. A ij b, Now 
Courteouiis cum hidder 1 Ihocht }e be skeich, and skip 
abone the skyis. 1715 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. n. vi, 
And vow gin she was skeigh And mim that day. 1789 D. 
Davidson Seasons 90 The lasses turned skeigh, man, lhey 
hid themsels amang the corn. 1822 Blackw. Mag. Jan. 
33/2 There’s nae need for being sae skeigh on a night like 
this. 1861 J. Barr Poems 215 (E D. D.), There should be 
something done anent her, She’ll tuin ower skeigh. 

B. adv. Proudly, disdainfully. 

1792 Burns Duncan Gray 6 Maggie coost her head fu' 
high, Looked asklentand unco skiegh. 1813 Picken Poems 
I. 153 Wi’ guid plain fare we’ll leuk fu* skeigh, Haud up 
out nose fu‘ bauld, ay. 

Hence Skeig-h v. intr., to shy, staitle; Skei gh- 
ish. a., somewhat skittish. 

25x3 Douglas AEneid vii. xiii. 152 Harlyt wyth hors that 
caucht affray And skeiebit at ane meirswyne by the way. 
1827 W. Taylor Poems 12 (E. D. D.), The capering skeighish 
jade Made him owre the rumple fly, In dirt that day. 

Skeil(l, obs. forms of Skeel. 

Skein (sk?*n), sb\ Forms: a. 5-7 skeyne, 
7- skein. &. 5 skayn(e, 6 - 7 skaine, 6-8 skain ; 
6 scayne, 7 sc(h)aine, 8 scain. y. 6 scan (.Sir. 
sc-, skan^e), skane, 7 soane. 5 . 6 sken(e, Sc. 
skenye, -ije, 7 skiene, skeane, 9 skean. [ad. 
OF. escaigne (r354 in Godefroy ; mod. Picard 
dial. Icaigne, dcagtie), of obscure origin. Cf, med. 
L. scagna (1294 in Du Cange).] 

1 . A quantity of thread or yarn, wound to a cer- 
tain length upon a reel, and usually put up in a 
kind of loose knot. 

A skein of cotton consists of eighty tui ns of the thread 
upon a reel fifty-four inches in chcumference. 

O. c 2440 Promp. Parv. 437/2 Skeyne, of \.bxeA&,flipulum, 
versofilwn. a 1529 Skelton E. Rummyng 3x0 Some for 
very nede Layde downe a skeyne of threde, And some 
a skeyne of yarne, 1619 in Foster Eng. Fact ones India 
(1906) I. n6 [We] send you two skeynes [of silk] hearewilh. 
1681 Flavel Right Man's Ref. 249 Like a ravelled skeyn 
of silk, so entangled and perplexed. 1704 De Foe Giving 
Alms no Charity, For every skein of worsted these poor 
children spin, there must be a skein the less spun by some 
poor family. 177a M. Cutler in Life , etc. (1888) 1 . 39 They 
spun forty-two and a half skeins of line, worsted, and tow- 
yarn. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 392 The silk 
is imported into this country thus wound off into skeins. 
2884 W. S. B. M c Laren Spinning' (ed. 2) 179 Woollen yam 
is reckoned in skeins, the scale being based on the number 
of yards per dram. 

fl. X442 in Willis Sc Clark Cambridge (2886) I. 387, xvj 
Skaynys of grete packethrede. i486 Naval Acc. Hen. 
VII (1896) 13, vj skaynes of Saile Twyne. 1579 in Rel. 
Ant. I. 255 For 4 scaynes yelow sylke, 6 d. 16*8-9 Sarum 
Churchw. Acc. (ed, Swayne) 313, 2 skaines of silke to sewe 
y a cushin, 2 d. 1688 Holme Armoury ui.xxL (Roxb.) 233/2 
This is an other kind of engine, .by which silk skaines or 
hanks.. are vnwound, 2765 Phil. Trans. LV. 203 The 
manufacturers usually distinguish and denominate the fine- 
ness, by the number of skains which go to the pound. 

y. 1323 Skelton Garl. Laurel 798 Reche me that skane 
of tewly sylk. 1527 Dunmcnu Churchw. MS. If. 6 b, For u 
scanys of whyte threde foi the.copys, ii d. 1673 m Wise- 
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SKELETON. 


SKEIN. 

mail Sing. Treat. 300 , 1 kept the Ulcer , . open with ft Scnne 
of Silk, 

8. 154* Acc. Ld. High Treat. Scot. VIII. S3 Fonre skenje 
pakin tlireid, price xijrf. 1546 Yatton Ckurchw. Acc. (Som. 
Rec. Soc.) 159 Payd for a sfcene of sylke to inend the .second 
cope, ij 4 . 2392 in Antiquary XXXII. 7g A shell of black 
stychinge silks, id. 1623 Mabbk tr. Aleman's Gusnia u 
d'Alf. 54. The Skeane there breaketh soonest, where the 
Threed is finest. 1649 Davenant Love 4 Hon. 11. iii, A 
skeane of brown thread. 1816 Scott A ntiq. i, She sold tape, 
thread, needles, skeans of woi sted. 

b. fig. (esp. with ravelled tangled , etc.). 

1606 Sim its. Tr. 4 Cr. v. i. 33 Thou idle, immnterinll 
skiene of Sleyd silke. 26*3 B. Jonson Stable of N. v. ii, 

My parts depend Vpon the vnwincHng this soknotted skeane, 
1636 T. Cole in Ann. Dubrensia (1877) 39 Detraction will 
be ready to tindoe, And ravell out my skatnes, ere they can 
well Bee stretch't upon the Loome, 1784 Cowpp.it Task nt. 

145 They disentangle from the puzzled skein.. The thteads 
of politic and shrewd design. 1797 /inquirer 1. xi. 95 In the 
tangled skein of human affairs. 1831 Scott Ct.Rob. xxxi, 
The unwinding of the perilous skein of state politics. 1884 
.Spectator a Aug. 999/2 The appointment, .might introduce 
order into the confused skein of our policy there. 

+ c. A ceitain length or quantity of girth- web 
made up like a skein. Obs.~' 

1366 in Hay Fleming MaryQ of Scots (1897) 499 Tuay 
skenyeis of gtrdis to bmd up the bedde. 

2. transf. a. A small cluster or arrangement 
resembling a skein. 

1687 Death's Vision x. (1713) st vote 13 The Glands are 
found to be nothing but a Clew or Skain of most line and 
slender Pipes. 1818 Keats Endynt. lit. 757 Ah, gentle ! ’tis 
as weak as spider’s skein. *874 T. Hardy Far fr. Mad. 
Crowd I. xxui. 256 Her ted cheeks and lips contrasting 
lustrously with the mazy skeins of her shadowy hair. 1878 
J. Miller Songs of Italy 117 Far And near ted lightning in 
ribbon and skein Did write upon heaven Jehovah’s name, 
b. A flight of wild fowl. 

*831 G. H. Kingslfy Sp. <5- Trav. (1900) 119 Skeins of 
wild geese fly clanking over our heads, i860 Wiiyte Mel- 
ville Holuiby House I. 53 A skein of wild fowl.. were 
winging their arrowy flight. 1889 H. M. Doughty Fries- 
land Meres 182 Only one skein of geese passed ovet us. 

3 . at/rid., as skein-silk, wool, etc. 

1764 Jackson's Oxf. Jml. 17 Mar., Scain and Barrel Pig- 
Tail, and Shagg Touaccoes. 1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade , 
Skem-silk Dyer, a dyer of raw silk. 1868 Rep. U.S. Com- 
mies. Aerie. (1869) 289 Skein sewing-silk is made of three 
to ten threads twisted together, and two of these latter 
doubled. 1875 W, Morris in Mackail Life (1899) I. 318 A 
great heap or skein-wool has come for me. 

Skein (sk^n), sb.- Also skain. [ad. Du. 
scheen (MDu. scheene), - G. schiene in the same 
senses (see Grimm, s.v.), cognate with Shin sb.} 

1. A split of osier after being dressed for use in ) 

fine basket-work. j 

*837 Hebert Eng. & Mech. Entycl. I. 154 The osiers 
are divided into four parts, lengthways, which are called 
splits, and these are afterwards reduced to various degrees 
of fineness, when they are called skeins. 1851-4 Tomlin- , 
son’s Cycl. Useful Arts (1867) I. 209/2 By passing the splits 
between the two edges, they are reduced to skains. 1875 
Encycl . Brit. III. 423/1 The skains aie frequently smoked 
and dyed either of dull or biilliant colours. | 

2. U.S. A metal head or thimble protecting the , 
spindle of a wooden axle. 

zB 6 t T. Hughes in Ludlow Hist. U.S. 345 One of the free- 
state settlers went to the blacksmiths shop unarmed, 
carrying a waggon skein to be repaired. 187s Knight Diet. 
Meek. 2103/2 The ordinary sketn consists of three straps, | 
let into slots in the arm. [ 

Skein, (skr'n), v. Also 8 skain. [f. Skein j#. 1 ] I 
/runs. To make into skeins. I 

177S Ash, Skain, to wind and make up threads in knots 
or small parcels. 1864 Intellect. Ohs. No. 34. 303 The men | 
skeining the cotton. 1899 Academy 11 Feb. 184/1 Flaxwas 
. .spun into thread, skeined, and bleached in butter milk, 
Skeinfe, var. forms of Skene. 

Skeith (skz]j), local var. of skeef SdXWE. 

1851 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XII. 11. 369 The Yorkshire two- 
horse swing-plough, furnished with a ‘skeith ’ instead of a 
straight coulter. 1884 Inept. # Mach. Rev. x Dec. 6727/1 
The skeith or wheel-couhei ..divides the slice into two parts. 
Skelder, ®. Obs. exc. arch. [A cant term of 
obscure origin.] 

1. intr. To beg ; to live by begging, esp. by passing 
oneself off as a wounded or disbanded soldier. 

1601 B. Jonson Poetaster 1. ii, A11 honest decayed com* 
mander, cannot skelder, cheat, nor be scene in a bawdie 
house, but he shall be straight m one of their wormewood 
comoedies. 1611 L. Barky Rant Alley 1. i, You see how I 
must skelder for your good. 1633 M arm ion Fine Companion 
111. iv, Wandering abroad to skelder for a shilling. 182a 
Scott Pevenl xxxviti, Such a wife would save thee from 
skeldering on the public. 

2. trans. To swindle, cheat, defraud (a person) ; 
also, to obtain (money) by cheating. 

1601 B. Jonson Poetaster in. iv, A man may skelder yee, 
now and then, of halfe a dozen shillings, or so. 1609 Disk- 
keu Gull's Horn Bit. Wks. (Grosait) II. 246 He shall now 
and then light vpon some gull., whom he may skelder.. of 
many. 182a Scott Nigel xxxiv, I could not skelder one 
piece out of them, without risk of hue and cry. 

Hence Skeldering vbl. sb. 

1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. Introd,, His pro- 
fession is skeldring and odling. x 6 oa Dekker Satirow. 
Wks. 1873 I. a°3 If Skeldring fall not to decay, thou shalt 
flourish. 1606 — Seven Deadly Sins Ded,, That art of 
Skeldring I studie not; I stand vpon stronger Bases. 
Ske’ldering,///. a. Obs. exc. arch , [f.prec. 

+ -ing a.] Begging, sponging, swindling. 


1601 Tt. Jonson Poetaster j. i. There was the madde skel- 
dring captaine, with the veluet arums. 1606 Dekker Seven 
Deadly Sins vi. (Arb.) 41 The Meanie are . . skeldring 
soldiers, and begging schollers. x6iz Middleton & Dekker 
Ran ing Girl v. i, You skeldering varlet I hold, stand. _ x8aa 
Scot r Nigel xvii, Such base, skeldering, coistril propositions. 
x8z6 — l Foods t. xx, 1 have lived in a skeldering sort of way 
myself. 

t Skeldock, Obs. rare. Also 7 akaldock, 8 
scaldrick. [Obscurely related to Kedlock ; see 
also Skelloou fi. 1 ] (See quols.) 

1673 Wedderuuhn Vocal. 18 (Jam.), Rapistrum arvorum, 
skaldocks. 1747 R. Maxwi 1.1. Bee-Master (1750) 71 There 
are two Sorts of wild Mustmd, the one commonly called 
bkeldocks, the other Bunches... Skeldockp yield Yellow, 
Hunches very white Honey. 179* Statist. Acc. Scoti., 
Cramond I. 217 The long continued use of the town dung 
lias filled the soil full of every kind of annual weeds, par- 
ticularly, .wild mustard, called here scaldricks. 
Skeldraik, -drake : see Scalemiakjs. 
t Skele. Obs. rare. [?ad. OF, escuelei see 
Esquelk.] A dish or platter. 

13. . E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1405 When alle segges were (>er set, 
hen seruyie bygynnes,..Burnes berande pe biedes vpon 
brode steles. 

Skele, cbs. form of Skebl sb. 

Skelet. Obs. exc, dial. Also 6 skelette, 7 
scelet. [ad. older F. (x 6 th cent.) sc-, sk-, squelete 
(^also sch-, squelet , etc. ; mod.F. squeleile), 01 Or. 
<rue\ fr-dr, -6v ; see Skeleton j^.] 

1. A skeleton. Also fig. 

1563 Coopfr Thesaut us, Forma ostea, .a skelette. 1603 
Holland Pin tar ch's Mor. Explan. Words, Scelet . . is taken 
also for n dead carcasso of man or woman, lepresentecl 
with the bones onely, and ligaments. x6ai S. \V auk Life of 
Faith 24 For what should I cast away speech vpon scelets 
and skuiles, carnall men I meane. 1707 Sir J. Lauder 
Decis. Suppl. (1826) IV. 673 The Lords thought this decreet 
had not so much ns the visage and scelet of a decreet. 2720 
Pgnnf.iuik Helicon (cd. s) 146 The Skelet now hath got 
his Breast- Plate on. a 1904 in Eng. Dial. Diet. (Cornwall), 
She's nothing but a walking skelet. 
f 2. A mummy. Obs, rare. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 328 To luing in place. . 
at their feasts a Scelet, that is to say, a drie and wuheied 
anatomie of a dead man. 

Skelet, obs. form of Sicillet *. 

Skeletal (skeletal), a. [f. Skelet-on sb. + 
-AL.] Of or belonging to, forming or formed by, 
forming part of, or resembling, a skeleton. 

Skeletal muscle, a muscle attached to and conn oiling a 
pai t of a skeleton. 

1834 Owen in On's Circ. Set., Org. Nut. I. 16B The 
skeletal framework.. does not go beyond the fibrous stage. 
187a Humphry Myology 8 The skeletal formations in the 
sternal legion of the visceral wall.. 2877 M. Foster Physiol. 
t. ii. (1879) 37 All the ordinary striated skeletal muscles aie 
connected with nerves. 

Ske'leto-, combining form of Gr. aniKirm, 
-6v, used in a few scientific terms, as Bkeleto’- 
genous a. , producing, or helping to form, a skel- 
eton ; akeleto'graphy, skeletology, skeOLeto- 
tro'phic a. (see quots.). 

1831 Dunglison Med. Diet., Skeletology,. .a treatise on 
the solid pmts of the body. 1876 lin'd,, Skelelography , a 
description of the skeleton. 1878 Bell Gegenbaur's Comp. 
Aunt. 427 The tissue.. which has been called the 'skeleto- 
genous layer ' or skeletogenous tissue', on account of its 
relations to the future skeleton. 2883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 
634/1 The skeletal and blood-containing and -producing 
tissues in fact form one.. continuous whole, wbicii may be 
called the skeleto-lrophic system of tissues. 

Skeleton (ske-l/t^n), sb. Forms: a. 6-8 
sceleton (7 seell-, seal-). £. 7 skelliton (-itan), 
skelle-, skel(i)ton, skeleton, 7 - skeleton, [a. 
mod.L. sceleton , skeleton , ad. Gr. <tkc\€t6v (sc. 
awpa), neut. of OKfReris dried up, f. oui\ Actv to 
dry up. The Gr. masc. form aiceXeros also occurs 
in this sense, whence late L. sceleins (Appuleius). 
Cf. F. squelette (see Skelet), Sp. and Pg. esquelcio. 
It. scheletro .] 

1. The bones or bony framework of an animal 
body consideted as a whole; also, more generally, 
the harder (supporting or coveting) constituent 
part of an animal organism. 

a. 2378 Banister Hist. Man B iiij, ] haue found some 
of Gaiens Sceletons in sundry pointes, a 2616 B, Jonson 
Masques Wks. (1616) 966 Whose very sceleton boasts so 
much worth. 2663 Hubert Catal. Rarities 4 A Scelleton 
of a little Marmoset. 1688 Holmi: Armoury it. 408/1 The 
Scaleton of a Man,. is the emblem of Moilniity. 2768 
Chesilldf.n / l m/zL 50 The sceleton of a child twenty months 
old. Ibid. 59 A sceleton of an adult. 

j 3 . 2611 Cotgu., Sce/ele,.. a carkasse whereof nothing is left 
but the boites, which we cnll a Skelton, or Skeliton. 2643 
Sir T. Browne Relig. Med, 1. § 38 By continunll sight of 
Anatomies, Skeletons, or Cadaverous reliques. 2719 Dis 
Foe Crusoe 11. (Globe) 338 These poor Wietches look'd like 
Skeletons. 2756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) 1 . 498 At the 
entrance hang the skeleton and some olhei parts of a whale. 
2836 Macciluvray Trav. Humboldt xix. 279 All the skele- 
tons are bent, and so entire that not a rib or a bone of the 
fingers or toes is wanting. 1845 Gosse Ocean ii. (1849) 84 
Even the muscles [of the crab] becoming detached from the 
skeleton. 1884 Day Fishes Gt, Brit. 1 . p. xiv, The skeleton 
or endoskeleton of fishes differs widely in the various orders. 
fg. 1874 Sayce Compar. Philol. ix. 347 Grammar is not 
only the skeleton of a language but the very life-blood of it 
as well. 


b. A skeleton in ihe close/, cupboard, etc. : A 
secret source of shame or pain to a iamily or person. 

Brought into literary use by Thackeray, but known to 
have been current at an earlier date. 

2843 Thackeray Punch in the East Wks. 1886 XXVI. 112 
There is a skeleton in eveiy house. 1835 — Newt owes Iv, 
Some particulars 1 egarding the Newcome.family, which will 
show us that they have a skeleton or two in their closets, as 
well as their neighbours. 2839 W. Collins O. of Hearts 
(1873) 62 Our family had a skeleton in the cupboard. 2881 
K. J. Worroise Srss/e ix, .She regietted having ever unveiled 
foi her benefit the family skeleton. 2883 Harper's Mag. Dec. 
51/1 A household that.. possessed no closeted skeleton. 

o. A skeleton at the feast (or banquet ), a re- 
minder of serious or saddening things in the midst 
of enjoyment ; a source of gloom or depression. 

An allusion to the practice of the ancient Egyptians, as 
lecoided by Plutnich in his Mor alia. 

1857 G. A. Lawrence Guy Livingstone iii. r8Tlie skeleton 
of ennui sat at these dreary feasts ; and it was not even 
crowned with roses. 1893 Vizr.i i lly 1 . iv. 86 

He was.. the geneial skeleton at all banquets. 2896 Mrs, 
Hungfutord Lonely Girl xiv. To give him leisure to act the: 
skeleton at the feast. 


2. transf A very thin, lean, or emaciated person 
or animal, 

1629 Massinger Picture itr. i, Who haue weheere? What 
skelliton's this*/. .A Ghost ! or the image of famine I 2649 
T. Tayi or (Water P.) Wand. Wed 2, 1 gave 2s. 6d. for the 
hire of the Skelliton or Anatomy of n Beast to carry me 
ten miles. 2699 Bfntley Phnl. iii. 65 He came out half 
starved, a mere Sceleton. 2723 J. Chsppei ow Right way 
Rich (1717) 55 We are become an army of mere skellitons. 
2797-1803 S. & Hr. Lef. Cantcrb. T. 11 . 213 The sad sense 
of impending evil.. wore Inm down to a skeleton. 1819 
Bvron Juan 11. cii, A mother had not known her son 
Amidst 1 he skeletons of that gaunt crew. 2847 W- E. 
Forster in Reid Life (2888) I. vi. 193 Men gaunt skeletons ; 
women in cabins too weak to stand. 

b. fig. A mere outline ; a thing having a bare, 
meagie, unatti active character. 

1607 Brewer Lingua ill. ii, Such a Rawbond Skelton as 
Memory. 164a Lb. Brooke Disc. Episc. Ep. Ded. 3 How 
much lesse then, when presented only in a bare and naked 
Sceleton? c 1685 Burnet Own Time Suppl. (1902) 1. 3 He 
lnid all the Scriptures relating to any point together, but 
it was but a skeleton of bones.* 2837 Rusicin Arrows oj 
Chace (1880) I. 49 The systems [men] learn are nothing but 
skeletons to them. 1878 Si ubbs Const. Hist. III. xx. 376 
Scarcely a skeleton of the proceedings of the eai lier sessions. 

3. The supporting framework of anything, as of 
buildings, etc. 

a 1658 Cleveland IVks. (16B7) 32 So by an Abbey’s Skele- 
ton of late 1 heard an Eccho supererogate. 2688 Holme 
Armoury 111. 109/2 Carcase, is (as it were) the Skelleton or 
Frame of an House new raised. 1750 Mills tr. Duhamets 
Hush, 1, iii. (1762) 5 The plant would indeed die..: without 
earth, not even a skeleton of it would remain. 279a in Pitton 
L'pool Munic. Rec. II. 266 The Skeleton or Carpentry of 
the Dome. 2817 J. Bradbury Trav. Anter, 48 We noticed 
this day the skeleton or frame of a skin canoe. 2837 Miller 
Elem. Chem., Org. xiii. 727 The obvious use of the saline 
matteis is to furnish a skeleton or support for the plant. 
2880 Haughton Phys. Geogr. iv, 168 Tne mountain chains 
which form the skeleton of Europasia. 


necessary elements, of something. 

2647 Case of Kingdom 2 The hare bones, the very Skeleton 
of a Monarchic, a 1662 Fuller Worthies 1. (1662) e This 
bare Sceleton of Time, Place, and Person, must be fleshed 
with some pleasant passages. 2722 Amherst Terrs Fit. 
No. 42. 222 'They have the skeletons of all the aits or 
sciences, in which they are to he examined. 2763 Black- 
stone Comm, I. 175 Being indeed only the sceleton of 
the bill. 1796 Mmr.^D’Akui.av Lett, to July, What did 
you write of it here?. .Did you finish any part? or only 
form the skeleton ? 2836 H. Kocer£ J. Howe ii. 27 It may 
be useful.. to look even on the skeleton of the Scriptures. 
2858 Hawthorne Fr. <?• It. Notc-bks. I. 264 The sterner 
features remain, the skeleton of thought. 

b. The outlines, plan, or scheme of a sermon. 

. * 7*4 R. Wodrow Life of J. Wodrow (1828) 225 He took 
tn the performances he termed skeletons, c 2799 J. Bunting 
in Life (1859) L vii. 102 My stock of skeletons is yet so 
small, that I should find it difficult . .to avoid sameness mid 
repetition. 1808 Simeon (i title), Helps to Composition : or. 
Six hundred skeletons of sermons. 

5. Mil. The small number of men (and officers) 
representing a regiment which is far short of its 
full strength. (Cf, 7 c.) 

180a James Milit, Diet., Skeleton,., frequently applied to 
1 egiments .. extremely reduced in their number of men. 
181a Ann. Reg., Chron, 77 Having on board part of the 
skeleton of the 16th regiment of foot, ..consisting of 10 
officeis, and 62 rank and file. 2837 Col. Thompson in Bar- 
row Mirr. Pari. Ill, 2805/2 A fat .soldier. .said, *1 am 
the skeleton of the 101st regiment 2867 Smyth Sailor 's 
Wout bk. 628 Skeleton of a Regiment, its principal officers 
and staff. 2876 Voylf. & S tevenson Milit. Diet. 387/2. 

8 . ellipt. a. pi. A skeleton suit. 

, t ®79 Mrs. Ewing Jackanapes iii, It was when he had 
just been put into Skeletons (frocks never suited him), 
b. A skeleton key. 

2884 f uups (weekly ed.) 24 Oct. 8/2, 300 implements for 
house-breaking,.. skeletons and other keys, 
o. A skeleton toboggan. 

1904 Field 6 Feb. 204/1 There were sixteen entries on 
skeletons. . .Eight skeletons (four gentlemen find foui ladies) 
ran in the second heat. 

7. aitnb. lhat is, or has the character of, a 
skeleton ; 


a. In sense 1 , as skeleton-chief -hand, etc. 

1812 Shelley St. Irvynt hi. xvi, Her skeleton form the 
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dead Nun learcd Which dapped with the chill dew of hell. 
1831 Howitt Seasons {1837) 288 The plants which waved 
their bioad, white umbels.., like skeletop-trophies of death. 
1850 Dickons Dav. Copp xv, He was high-shouldered and 
bony;., and had a long lank, skeleton hand. 1804 Mas. 
Dyan Man's Keeping (1890) 82 It was an army of skeletons 
—a skeleton chief at their head and skeleton horses to bear 
them onward ! 

b. In sense 4, as skeleton map, note , plan, 
sermon (cf. 4 b), etc. 

i8oz James Milit. Diet., Skeleton plan. 1829 I. Taylor 
Enthus. viii. 202 The skeleton-machinery of his individual 
existence. 1830 Herschel Study Nat. Phil. 134 The circu- 
lation of printed skeleton forms, on various subjects. 1836 
Dove Logic Chr. Faith m. § a. 138 Skeleton maps of know- 
ledge. 1864 D. G. Mitchell Sev. Star. 35, I have but 
filled in the little skeleton notes in the musty memoranda 
of travel. 1867 Freeman Noun. Conq. (1877) I. v. 260 A 
sort of skeleton biographies of the leading men. 1868 Helps 
Realmait xvii. (1876) 475 A series of skeleton sermons. 

. c. In sense 5, as skeleton battalion , company , 
crew , regiment, etc. 

1778 A. Hamilton Wks. (1886) VII. 546 Owing to the 
skeleton state of our regiments. 1809 A. Henry Trav. 183 
With my skeleton-battalion, therefore, I proceeded to the 
fort. 1829 Besie Mem . 177 A skeleton regiment, such 
is the phi ase, arrived fiomtne West Indies. *830 Marrvat 
King's Own xxxv, To fill up the skeleton ranks of the differ- | 
e.nt Companies. 1833 Regal. $ Instr. Cavalry 11. 38 The [ 
.Skeleton Squadron will be composed of non-commissioned j 
officers, or privates, with their coverers. 188 x Daily News 1 
2t Jan. s/6 The brigade depot at Chester, consisting of four 
skeleton oompanies of the 22nd Regiment. 

d. In miscellaneous uses, as skeleton ball, beam, 
clock, dial, key, etc. ; also skeleton larva, shrimp, 
suit (see quots.), 

*860 Merc. Mar Mag. VII. 125 A new Beacon has been 
erected.., having a ’Skeleton Ball at the top 1869 Ran- 
kink Machine if- Hand-tools App. 23 The first case ex- 
plained will be that of a ’skeleton beam, composed of a 
framework of slender bars of the simplest possible construc- 
tion. *842 Francis Diet. Arts s. v , A ’skeleton dock is 
one which is without the usual case, and so fitted up, that 
the interior wheel-woik is visible. 1870 Miss Bridgman R. 
Lynne II. ii. 23 On the mantelpiece was a skeleton-clock. 
1874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 176 A ’skeleton 
dial of cast iron gilt. 1888 Jacobi Printers' Pocab. 126 
* Skeleton face, thin-faced letter used for jobbing purposes. 
Ibid., * Skeleton forme, a special forme— usually of a broken 
and open nature. 1810 Ann. Reg. 296 The locks might 
have been picked with ’skeleton-keys 1842 Francis Dut. 
Artss.v., Skeleton keys are thin light keys, with almost 
the whole substance of the bits filed away. 1834 Pereira's 
Polarized Light (ed 2) 156 The aquatic larvae of a gnat, 
commonly called ’skeleton larvae, form a very amusing 
exhibition. *839-52 Bailey Pestus 194 Distinct as is 
the ’skeleton leaf Whose g^een haili fretted off its fibrous 
frame. 1861 Bi ntley Man. Rot. 147 This double layer. . 
i-. readily seen ill what aie called skeleton leaves, namely, 
those in which the parenchyma between the veins has 
been destroyed. *884 F. J. Britten l Patch $ Clockm. 

29 A bar movement is sometimes called a 1 “skeleton ' 
movement. 1803 Sporting Mag. XXI. 327 ’Skeleton packs 
aie made by taking three or four caicfs out of the pack. 
1897 Mary Kingsley IP Africa 493 A ’skeleton platform 
which is filled in with withies and made fiat. 1833 Loudon 
Encyci. Archtt. § 766 A ’skeletou roof, .is formed of long 
poles [etc.]. 1882 Cassell's Nat. Hist, VI. 212 The popular 
name of Spectie, or ’Skeleton Shrimp, seems veiy appio- 
prtate to Caprella. *836-7 Dickens Sk. Bos (1850) 46 A 
patched ana much-soiled ’skeleton suit; oue of those 
straight blue cloth cases in which small boys used to be 
confined. 1B52 Househ. IPds. V. 190/1 Those premier 
pantaloons were snuff-coloured, buttoning over the jacket, 
and forming, with an extensive shiit full, what was then 
called a ' skeleton suit 

3 . Comb., as skeleton-producing, -strewn acljs. ; 
skeleton-wise adv. 

*888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 726 The skeleton- 
producing cells appear to be derived from the ectoderm. 
*888 Amer, Jrnl. Psychol. I. 382 To have pencil and paper 
at hand and jot down the dream, at least skeleton wise. 
1895 Shand Life Gen. Hamley I. iv*94 On the skeleton- 
strewn plateau. 

Ske leton, v. [f. prec.] 

1 . trans. To outline or mark after the manner of 
a skeleton. 

186* A thenmun 23 Feb. 262/1 The swarthy wood-marge, 
skeleton’d with snow. 1897 Daily News 23 June rs/4 ’Ike 
. . thirty miles of shipping will be skeletoned in lights. 

2 . To construct in outline. 

1880 ‘Mark Twain' Tramp Abroad I. 202 The tiue 
Black- Forest novel, if it is ever written, will be skeletoned 
somewhat in this way. *883 Pall Mall G. 26 Nov. 6/2 
He skeletons his act, then clothes it with language. 

3 . To convert into a skeleton. 

*888 Scientific A merican LVIII. 203 A recipe for skeleton- 
ing and bleaching leaves. 

SkeTetoned, ppl . a. [f. Skeleton sb. or v.] 
Reduced to a skeleton ; skeletonized. 

*850 S. G. Osborne Gleanings 53 This little blanched 
piece of skeletoned humanity. *89* F. Adams J. Webb's 
End 233 The empty, skeletoned hide of a bullock. 
Skeletoness. nonce-word, A female skeleton. 
184 oP. Parley's Ann. I. 9 A marvellously lean lady, called 
the * living skeletoness ’. 

Skeletonian, a. rare . [f. Skeleton sb.] 
Pertaining to or resembling a skeleton ; skeletal. 

*80* R. Wardlaw Let. in Life (1856) iii. 51 The skeleton- 
ian method of sermonising. 1879 TetnpU Bar Oct. 258 
His skeletonian hands outstretched, his parched lips suing 
for mercy. ' 

Skeletonic (sketttpmik), a. [f. Skeleton sb. 

+ -io.] = Skeleton sb. 7 ; also, skeleton-like. 


*880 W. S. Gilbert Pirates of Penzance it, Take your 
file and your skeletonic keys. *883 Scotsman 6 Sept. 5/3 
In its later days the meetings of the Club became more 
and more skeletonic. 1897 Westm . Gaz. 5 Feb. 3/2 The 
huge beast will subsequently be preserved in stuffed, 
skeletonic form. 

{ Skeletonize (ske’lllpittiz), v. Also 7 skelli- 
tonize, 8 seeletonise. [f. Skeleton sb. + -ize.] 

I 1. trans. To reduce to a skeleton. Also fig. 

' 1644 J. Taylor (Water P.) No Merc. Aulicus 7 'thus.. I 

have anatomized and skeletonized jour railing Pamphlet. 
1720 W. Stukeley in Mem. (1882) 1, 32, 1 likewise sceletonisd 
several different sorts of birds. 1747 Geutl, Mag. XVI 1 . 
488/1, I would propose that the bodies.. should be made 
skeletons, and plac’d in., his own proper chaise, which shall 
be first skeletoniz'd by a coachinaker. *807 P. Gass Jrnl. 

| 246 Captain Lewis had four of those animals skeletonized. 
1865 Parrish (.title). The Phantom Bouquet: a popular 
treatise on the art of skeletonizing leaves and seed vessels. 

1883 HoRNAnAY 2 Prs, Jungle v. ji We skinned and skele- 
tonized many a gavial and tat ge bird. 

2. To draw up in outline; to sketch out. 

1865 Masson Rec. Brit. Philos. 128 We but skeletonize an 
unknown and unknowable cause in the form of some of its 
effects. *882 Mozley Rcintn. (ed. 2) I. 73 Long before 
Simeon was skeletoni-ing our sermons. 

absol. 1869 Shedd Homiletics iv. 94 This homiletic habit 
will appear in a disposition to skeletonize. 

3. intr. To become a skeleton. 

183* Lincoln Herald 23 Dec. 3/6 Aie our shipwrights 
skeletonising on air? *879 Scribner's Monthly XIX, 182 
His brethren gathered to bear him down, And lay him away 
to skeletonize. 

Hence Skeiletoniza'tion, reduction to a skeleton; 
Skeletonized ppl. a., reduced to a skeleton; 
diawn up in outline; SkeTetonizer, an insect 
which reduces leaves to a skeleton; Skeleton- 
izing vbl. sb. (also attrib.). 

1795 Southey Let. in C. C. Southey Life (1B49) I. 252 
Pei naps the climate may agree with me, and counteract a 
certain habit of ’skeietonisation. *834 Genii. Mag. CIV. 
1. 185 The ’skeletonized Death, with all the animation of a 
living person. 1837 Taylor Hist. Ant it/. Cupar 17 The 
Revolution consigned the skeletonised remains to Lheir pre- 
sent resting place. *883 Sin P. Perring Hard Knots 215 
Yet have we here, .a skeletonized sentence, or rather a suc- 
cession of skeletonized sentences. *89* Cent. Did. s.v , 
'lhe apple-leaf ’skeletonizer, Pempelia. hammondi. 1869 
Shedd Homiletics viii. 186 note , ’Skeletonizing is to ser- 
monizing what dtawing is to painting. *884 Coots N.Amer. 
Birds 48 Complete skeletonizing of a bird is a special ait 
of some difficulty. *883 Atheneeum 14 Nov. 640/2 Obseiva- 
tions as to definite layers [in leaves] and the lelation of 
these to the skeletonizing process. 

Skeletonless, a. [f. Skeleton sb. + -less.] 
Having no skeleton. 

1883 W. S. Kent in Fisheries Bahamas 38 The skeleton- 
less Shme-sponge (Halisarca Dujardmii). 1888 Amer. 
Nat. Oct. 894 Its soft and skeletonless body. 

Ske -let only, adv. rare- 1 , [f. Skeleton sb. + 
-ly *.] Like a skeleton. 

1847 Medwin Life Shelley II. 24a Byron, ,, at Genoa, had 
become skeletonly thin. 

t Skeletontal, a. Obs. rare~ x . In 7 sceletan- 
tall. [nreg. f. Skeleton sb. + -al.] Skeleton-like. 

*63* Biggs New Dfsp. p 192 His sceletantall fabrick 
appear'd as a pale statue of exanguinalicy. 

Skeletony (ske-l^ntt, a. [f. Skeleton sb. + 
-y *.] Skeleton-like. Also Comb. 

*832 M. Campbell in Mem. (1877) I. vii. 242 For the first 
half-hour it [the address] was dry and skeletony. i860 All 
Vcar Round Ho. 38. 280 , 1 was still examining the atrophied 
arm,, feeling.. its dark nails and bent skeletony fingers. 

1884 A. Putnam Ten Prs. Police Judge xii. 104 The cattle 
. were a skeletony-looking herd, 

Skeleto-trophio : see Skeleto-. 

Skelett(e, obs. forms of Skillet 1, Skelet. 
Skelf. Sc. (and north, dial.). Also 4-5 skelfe. 
[prob. ad. Du. or LG. schelf, related to Shelf j/;.] 
A shelf (see also quot, 1802), 

1396-7 Durh . Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 214, j skelfe pro caseo. 
*408 loid. 223, ij skelfes. c *480 Henryson P'ables, Town if- 
C. Mouse xv, Buith cheis and butter vpoun thair skelfis hie. 
1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. in. ii, On skelf* foregainst the 
door. *768 Ross Helenore 11. 71 On skelfs a' round the 
wa's the cogs weie set. *8oa Findlater Agric. Peebles 41 
Above it, lying against the slaunt of the roof, is the skelf, or 
frame, containing shelves. *837 R. P. Gillies Recoil. Sir 
IP. Scott 111. ix. 200 The whole of the shelves cam to an 
accident and fell down. *87* W. Alexander Johnny Gibb 
(1873) 169 He has a hantle o' rael gweed claith upo* you 
back skelfs. 

Skell. north . dial. rare. [a. ON. skel, = OE. 
scell Shell jA] A shell. 

c *330 R. Brunne Chrott. JPace (Rolls) 14683 Luytel notes 
)>ey toke, Sc. .dide y[n] schellesfr.z-. skellisJfyrSc tunder. 
e *440 York Myst. 11. 65 JJe see now will I set within . . Othir 
fysch to flet with fyne, sum with skale and sum with skell. 
*878 Dickinson Cumbld , Gloss , s.v., Borrowdale nuts hes 
thin skells. 

Skell, variant of Scale sbf 
Skellach. (skedax). Sc. Also 7 skelloche. 
[Alteration of next.] A small bell. Also attrib. 

16 S3 in R. S. Fittis Eccl. Annals Perth (1885) 43 On the 
Skelloche littill Bell, anno dom. 1400. *83* D. Wilson 

Preh. Ann, II. iv. ix. (1863) 474 The recovery of another 
iron skellach . . which lay buried . . alongside a group of 
stone cists. 

Skellat. Sc. and f north. N csss rare. Forms : 4 
skellet, 6- skellat, 9 skellit, skillet, -at. [ad. OF. 
*eskeleite (escalele, esqualeite),ssx. of eschelette, etc., 


dim. oiesquelle, eschelle (cf. med.Lat. Stella , scilla. 
It. •squilla , Sp. esquila, Prov. esquelld ), ad. 01 IG. 
scella, scilla (MHG. and G. schelle ), related to the 
verb scellan (G. schellen ) to sound, resound, ring.] 

1 . A small bell, a hand-bell, used for ecclesi- 
astical purposes, or by a bellman. Also trans/., 
a scolding, railing woman. 

Also, ‘ a soi t of iron rattle, used for the same pui-pose as a 
hand-bell, for making proclamationson the street 1 (Jamieson 
*398-9 Durh. Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 268 In j corda de canabo 
emp. pro skellet, ij d. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems xx.vili. 5 o 
Vnto no mess pressit this prelat, For sound of sacring bell 
nor skellat. a 1810 R. Tannaiiill ‘Come harne to your 
lingeis ’ 5 Guidwife, ye’re a skillet, your tongues just a bell. 
1856 J. Strang Glasgow 4- its Clubs 214 The triple tinkle of 
his skellat was heard. *883 R. M. Fercusson Rambling 
Sk. 11 The small bell, called the skellat or shrill-toned bell, 
also called the fire bell, is not hung. 

2. attrib., as skellal-bell , - bellman , -tongue. 

1578 in R. S. Fittis Etcl. Annals Perth (1885) 43 Tile 
Assembly ordains, .to buy an Tow to the Little Skellet Bell. 
1806J. Gkahame Birds of Scot. 37 Skillet longue, Shrilly 
reviling. *827 W. Taylor Poems 112 (E. D. D.), Here Hes 
Maggie, a skiilat bell, Rail'd on her neibours air and late. 
1864 A. M«Kay Hist. Kilmarnock 114 A hand-bell, called 
the skellat-beJl and by some the passing-bell, was rung 
through the streets. 

Skeller (ske’laj), v. north, dial. [Of obscure 
origin.] trans. To cause to warp, twist, shrivel, 
or blister, esp. with heat. (Cf. Skellow v.) 

*69* Ray N. C. Words (ed. 2) 63 Skellerd, warpt, cast, 
become crooked j Darbish . *818 Wt lbraham Chesh. Gloss , 
Skellerd, crooked, out of the perpendicular. *828 Carr 
Crav"n Gloss., Skeller, to warp, to cast. *876 F. K. Robin- 
son Whitby Gloss, s.v , It's all skeller’d to one side. *883 
A linondb . 4 Huddersf Gloss, s.v., Paint blistered with heat 
is also said to be skellered. 

Skellet, -it, variants of Skillet l. 
t Skellett. Obs.~° (See quot.) 

*688 Holme Armoury ill. xxi. (Roxb.) 231/2 He beareth 
Gules a weaveis skellett, Or : wyered Argent.. .This is part 
of the Loome and is a long squai e of wood, made after the 
maner of an Embrautherers tent to slip up and down. 

Skellied, «- Sc. [Cf. S KELLY v.] Squint- 
eyed; squinting. 

*821 Hogg Jacobite Relics Ser. 11. 40 There’s gentle John, 
and Jock the slorp. And skellied Jock, and bellied Jock. 
*870 J. K. Hunter Studies Char. 257 Willie had a real 
earnest servant-lass, who was skellied in one ej e. 

Skelloch (ske-lpx)j Sc. Also 9 skellach, 
skellock, akillock. [Obscurely related to kellock 
Kedlock : cf. also the earlier Skeldock. The 
Gael, sgeallag is prob. from Sc.] Wild mustard. 
Sinapis arvensis. Also, wild radish (Jamieson). 

*743 Maxwell Set. Transact. 80 This Ground, if it is 
much dunged, runs excessively to Ranches, Skellochs, etc. 
C1800 H. Macneill Poems (1844) 55 The skelloch bright 
'mang corn sae green. 1817 Blackw. Mag. II, 235 He sows 
his barley eaily, and it is choked by runches and skelloch. 
187* W. Alexander Johnny Gibb 11873) 202 His patches of 
corn bloomed a bright yellow with the ancient ‘ skellach '. 

Skelloch (ske-lpx), sb. z Sc. Also skellock. 
[Cf. Skelloch v.] A shrill cry; a scream, shriek. 

1808 Jamieson, Skelloch } a shrill cry, a squawl. 1824 
Scott Redgauntlet let. xi. Bang gaed the knight’s pistol, 
and Hutcheon, that held the ladder, and my gudesire. , 
hears a loud skelloch. *894 Crockett Raiders (ed 3) 166 
Did ye think the bit stot was the Foul Thief himsef that 
ye gied that skelloch 1 

Skelloch (ske’lpx), v < Sc. [prob. imitative } 
intr. To shriek, yell; to resound shiilly. 

1808 Jamieson, To Skelloch, to cry with a shrill voice. 
18*9 W. Tennant Papistry Stor m'd (1827) 180 (HeJ skei- 
loch’d at ane awfu’ rate, As onie man in sic a state Would 
do. *90* G. Douglas House w. Green Shutters 124 Her 
laugh went skellocbing up the stieet. 

bkelloohe, obs. vaiiant of Skellach. 

Skellow, to waip : variant of Skeller v. 

1888 Pall Mall G. 31 Jan., Not without fear and trembling 
lest the wood should prove perverse and * skellow ’. 

Ske llowed, ppl. a. (See quots. and prec.) 

*607 Markham Caval. vi. (1617) 56 If it be not iust and 
euen, but longer or wider one way then another, which of 
Sadlers is called a shellow'd tree, then it, .will hurt a hoise 
a 1796 Pegge Dcrbitisms Ser- 11, Skellowed, warped. 

SkelltiJtt (skclom). Also 7 skel-, seeUum, 
skell-, schellam, 7-9 schellum, skelm. [ad. 
Du. schelm (sxe'lsm), a. G. schelm rascal, devil, 
pestilence, carcase, etc. (MHG. schelme, OHG. 
scelmo) : cf. Schelm. ON. skcl/nir, Da. skelm, 
Sw- skdlm are from LG.] 

1 . A rascal, scamp, scoundiel, villain. Now arch. 
(except in S. Africa). 

*6** B. Jonson Coryat's Crudities Introd. Veises, Going 
to steal ’em He findeth soure graspes and gripes fiom a 
Dutch Skelum, *663 Pepys Diary 3 Apr , He upped up 
Hugh Peters (calling him the execrable skellum). <11693 
Urquhart's Rabelais 111, xlviii. 386 Pander, Knave, Rogue, 
Skelm, Robber or Thief. 1723 Trickology 22 A Piece of 
Villainy peculiar to a finisht Skellum, or consummated 
Scoundrel. *790 Burns Tam o’ Shunter 19 She tauld thee 
weel thou was a skellum, A blethering, blustering, drunken 
bleilum. 1814 Scoir Wav, Ix\i, That schellum Malcolm. 
*888 Bevis Cane Haunted Tower 194 What then ye skel- 
lum? What then? 

attrib, 1673 Dryden Amboyna. 1. i, A certain Plot, which 
I have long been brewing, against these Skellum English. 

2. In S> African use applied to animals. 

*830 R. G. Cumming Hunter's Life S. Afr. (1902) 8/2 
Move yourselves forward, there, you skellums I *887 Rider 
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SKELLY. 

Haggard Jess i. 6 But I am glad that you have killed the 
skellum (vicious beast), r 

Skelly, sb. i Sc. rare. [Of doubtful origin : 
cf. Irish sceilg reef, roclc.] A rock, a skerry. 

*5x3 Douglas AEtieid v. iv. 8g On the scherp skelleis, to 
hir wan hap, [she] Smat with sic fard the juris in flenderis 
lap. 1819 VV. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 102 The 
storm that dang him frae the deep, Upon our tangly skellies 
steep. 1839 T. Chalmers in Hanna Mem. (1852) IV. v. 8t 
The rocks not high; but having more the character of 
skellies projecting mto the sea. 

Skelly (ske'li), sbf north. Also S schell(e)y, 
9 skilly. [? f. Shell sb. + -Y.] 

1 . The gwyniad, the fresh-water herring, Core- 
gonus chifeoides. 

1740 R. Bhooki -a Art of Angling t. xiii 40 TheScheliey is 
bred in . . Ulles- Water. . . in shape it is more like a Herring 
than a Trout. 1787 J. Clarke Stem. Lakes Cumbld. 38 
The skelly is remarkable for this, no bait has ever been 
found which they will take. 1805 Dorothy Wordsworth 
7 nth. (1897) II. 156 Hundreds of fish were leaping in their 
prison. They were all of one kind, what are called Skellies. 
1899 J. Watson Lake District Fisheries vii. 91 The gwyniad 
llocally skelly) occurs in Ullswater. 

2. The chub, Cy primes cephahis. 

1769 Pennant Jbit. Zool. III. 268 note. 1704. Hutchin- 
son Hist. Cumbld. I. 33/1 Chub or Skelly... The skelly is 
plentiful in almost all our rivers. *836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes 
1 . 358 It [the Chub] is the Skelly of Cumberland, so called 
on account of the large size of its scales. *894 in Eng. Dial. 
Diet, s.v.. That they no longer employ a man to kill skellies, 
but that the members devote one week to a competition in 
skelly catching. 

3 . The roach, Leuciscus mtilus. [Cf. Da. skaJle. j 
1846 Brockett N. C. Gloss, (ed 3) s.v. 

4 . The dace or dare, Leucisats vulgaris. 

1846 Brockett At. C. Gloss, (ed. 3) s.v, 1904 in Eng. Dial. 
Diet. s.v,, The Petteril skellies were hated of the single- 
hair trout-fisher. 

Skelly (sice li), v. Sc. and north, dial. Also 
8 seftlie. [ad. ON. *skjelga (cf. Norw. skjegla), 
refl. skjelga.sk, f. skjalgr (MSw. skalgh, skielgh , 
Norw. skjegl), adj.,=OHG. scelah, sceleh (MHG. 
Scheldt), OE. sceolk, squint, skew.] intr. To squint. 
Cf. Skellibd a . ; the noun and adj. skelly, and the comb. 
kelly-eyed, are also m dialect use. 

*776 Herd Scottish Songs (ed. 2) II. 171 Sae proud was 
he o’ his Maggie, Tho’ she did baith scalie and squint. x8i6 
Scon Old Mori, iv, • It is the very man 1 ’ said Bothwell ; — 

* skellies fearfully with one eye 1 ’ 1829- in dial, glossaries 
(Northumb., Durh„ Cumb.,Yks.). 

Skelp, sb 7 Chiefly north, and .Sr. Also 6 
seelpe. [Related to Skelp vX\ A blow, esp. one 
given with the flat of the hand, or with something 
having a flat surface ; a slap or smack ; also, the 
noise made by a blow of this kind. 

Also, in East Anglia, a strong kick (cf. the vb.l. For other 
variations of meaning see the Eng. Dial. Diet. 

C1440 York Myst . xxxiii. 35 [He shall he] with schath of 
skelpys yll scarred. Ibid. 370 Fra oureskelpes notscatheles 
he skyppes. <12460 Toiuneley Myst. iii. 323 Yit for drede of 
a skelp help well thi dam. Ibid, xii, 425 Now, in payn oF a 
skelp This sang thou not lose, c 133a Bale K. Johan (Cam- 
den) 36 He regardyth no more the pope than he dothe a 
whelpe. Well lett hym alone, for that wyll 1 geve hym 
a seelpe. ? 1555 Lyndesay atyre i2-j (Barm, MS.), I sow Id 
haif levin tTiame all in raggis, And laid on skelp for 
skelp. <xx6oo Burel's Pilgr in Watson Coll. Sc. Poems 
(1709) II. 48 Quhyls luking comfort to lesaue, Quhyls luking 
for a skelp 1794 Burns Contented mi Little 3, I gie 
them a skelp as they're creepin’ alang. 1808 Jamieson 
s.v,, The water is said to come with a skelp on a boat, when 
its shock is sudden and violent. 18*3 E. Moor Suffolk 
Words 352 Skelp, a blow, 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle 
xvii, They came crack down on their bottoms with a loud 
skelp on the seats 1887 Schoolmaster 15 Jan. 104/1 He 
got two skelp-. on the side of the head. 
jig. a 1774 R. Fergusson Drink Eclogue Poems 1789 II. 
75 Wi’ skelps like this fock sit hut seenil down To wether- 
gammon. 

Skelp, sb.'* Also scelp. [? f. Skelp vJ t.] 

1 . A thin narrow plate or flat strip of iron or 
steel, which by twisting and welding is converted 
into the barrel of a gun. 

x8x* Patent (Bradley) No. 3437, The manufacturing of iron 
skelps (for the making of barrels for fire-arms) . . by rollers 
instead of by forge hammers. *833 J. Holland Manuf. 
Metal 1 1 . 96 When a common musket barrel is made, the 
maker inserts the thicker end of .» skelp in the fire. x88x 
Greener Gun 219 He made the barrels by twisting a scelp 
with bevelled edges round a mandril. 

2. attrib. and Comb., as skelp-hender, - bending 
adj. , -forger , - iron , -twist, -welding. 

1845 Penny Cyct, Suppl. 1 . 672/1 A strike among the skelp- 
fotgers. 1846 Greener Sti. Gunnery 147 A barrel made 
from threepenny skelp iron. 1853 Ure Diet. Arts (ed. 4) I. 
24 This method has entirely superseded the skelp-welding 
y hand. *892 GHeener Breech-Loader 4 The cheapest 
kind of twist barrels is that called scelp twist. 

+ Skelp, «. Obs .— 1 [f. next.] Good for gallop- 
ing on (ci. Skelping vbl. sb.), 

X607 Markham Canal, in. (1617) 30 But if he haue not 
sweat at all, then you shall vpon some faire skelpe earth 
gallop him nil you make him sweat. 

Skelp, w . 1 Chiefly north, and Sc. Also 5-6 
skelpe, 9 scelp. [prob. imitative.] 

1 . irans. To strike, beat, slap, smack, in later 
use spec, on the breech. 

a *400-5* Alexander 1924 Ledis Jne him hedire, jJat I may 
mm skelp with a skorge. c *440 York Myst. xxxiii. 338 
Skelpe hym with scourges and with skathes hym scorne. 


1 1526 Sketton Magnyf. 2207, I shall skelpe the on the 1 
I skalpe , lo, s»eest thou that? 1725 Ramsay Gentle Shepfi* | 
| v. ill, I’m friends wi’ Mause,. . Altho'jhey skelpit me. 1797 
Brydges Horn Trav. II. 348 Euripylus, who saw them 
j skelp him, Resolved at any rate to help him. 1861 Reade 
Cloister H H . Iii, Why not take ’em by twos acioss thy , 
knee, and skelp em till they cry Meculpee? 1888 F. Hume | 
Madame Midas 1. iii, They should hae been skelped for 
their idleness. 

absol. 1837 R Nicoll Toems (1843) 133 She scolds at the 
lasses, she skelps at the bairns. 

b. To drive with blows. j 

1824 in Mactaggart Gallovid. Eucycl. 126 M ons Meg we'll . 
drag out, and we’ll thunner him ’down, We’ll sketp him to 
hell. 1861 R. Quinn Heather Lintte (1863) 131 My fair 
opponents skelp tne aff. 1876 Smiles Sc. Natur. i. 17 A 
byke was regarded as a glorious capture,, .because of the 
fun the boys had in skelptn’ out the bees. 

2 . E. Anglia. To kick violently. 

a 1825 Forby Vac. E. Anglia 303 Skelp, to kick with 
violence. 189$ Rita E. Angl. Gloss. 

3 . intr. To skip, trip, walk, or rttn rapidly ; to 
hurry. Also with it. 

*721 Ramsay Rise Fall of Stocks 68 Instead of coach, 
on foot they skelp it. 1786 Burns Holy Fair ii, Three 
hizzies, early at the road, Cam skelpan up the way, 1790 
— Tam o' Shanter 81 Tam skelpit on thro’ dub and mire. 
x8x6 Scott Bl. Dwarf vi, If he will not take warning,, .and 
no keep skelping about here. 1828 Carr Craven Gloss., 
Skelp, to move quickly, to skelp away. 190a Belloc in 
Academy 3 May 453/1 Two hundred leagues and a half 
Marched I, skelped I, slipped I. 

Skelp, [?f. Skelp j/;. 2 , or a special use I 
of prec.J tram. To beat out into a skelp. 

*83* J. Holland Manuf. Metal I. 139 The sheet, when 
drawn from the furnace, is skelped upon the floor, or on an 
iron plate. 

Skelper b dial. [f. Skelp vX\ One who 
slaps or smacks ; also, a specially large thing or 
tall person. 

1790 BurnsTo a Gentleman, tic. 7 That vile doup-skelper, 
Emperor Joseph. 1790 Grose Prov. Gloss., Skelper, a 
large thing of any kind. 1854 Miss Baker Hortharnpt. 
Gloss., Skelper, a tall, lanky youth. 

Ske'lper [f. Skelp vj] A hammer used 
in forging skelps. 

183* J. Holland Manuf. Meted I. 139 Which was for- 
metly done almost exclusively by the forge-hammer or 
skelper. 

Skelpie-limmer. Sc. [f. Skelp w. 1 ] A jade, 
hussy. 

*785 Burns Halloween xiv, Ye little Skelpie-limmer’s- 
face ! I daur you try sic sportin *8x9 W. Tennant Papist ry 
Storm'd (1827) 13 And brewsters tongues, wi’ dads and dabs, 
Rome’s skelpie-limmer thumpet. 

Ske lping, vbl. sb. dial. [f. Skelp The 
action ot the verb in various senses. Also skelp- 
ing earth (see quot. 1607 and cf. Skelp a.). 

1607 Markham Caval. 111.(1617)29 More, Medow, Heath, 
greens warth, or grasse leyes, all of which my countrymen of 
the North call skelping earths, because a horse may., 
gallop smoothly thereupon. x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xvii, He 
must have been a great villain, indeed,.. and I wish I bad 
the skelping o’ him. 1820 — Monast. iv, I reckon their 
skelping back and forward.. has been a main cause of a’ 
the breach between us and England. 189$ Crockett Men 
of Moss-Hags xxxiii, We were but silly boys that needed 
skelping. 

Ske lping’, ppl. a. dial. [f. as prec.] That 
skelps, in various senses ; also, big, large, lusty. 

1607 Markham Caval. vi. (1617) 3 If the fierce Horse have 
in his skelping course either upwithes, inwithes, or downe- 
withes. *785 Burns Jolly Beggars 22 And aye he gies the 
tozie drab The tither skelpm’ kiss. X787 Grose Prov. Gloss., 
k helping, full, bursting, very large. 18*8 Carr Craven 
Gloss., Skelping , stout, lusty. ‘ That’s a skelping lass '. 
1866 Brogden Prov. Lines . Skelping, laige or fine, 
t Skelt, w. Obs. [Of obscure origin.} 

1. intr. To hasten; to be diligent. 

13. . St. Erkemoolde 278 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1881) 
272 For as he [God] says in his sot he,. . f»e skilfulle & he 
vnskathely skeltone ay to me. 13, . E. E.Allit. P. B. 1554 
Scoleres skelten jreratte skyl forto fynde, Bot j>er was 
neuer on so wyse coujze on worde rede. 

2. trans. VTo spread or scatter hurriedly. 

13, E.E. AUit. P. B. 1186 penne was pe sege sette pe 
Cete aboute, Skete sknrmoch skelt, much skape iached. 
Ibid. 1206 Hi^e skelt was pe askry pe skewes an-vnder. 
Hence t Ske lting vbl. sb. Obs. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 1080 The Grekys . . Skairen out skoute- 
wacche for skeltyng of hnrme. Ibid. 6042 With skowte 
wacche for skathe & skeltyng of barme. 

Skelter (ske’ltoi), V. [f. the second clement 
in Helter skelter.] intr. To dash along, hurry, 
rush, scurry. 

1852 R. F. Burton Falconry Valley Indus i. 8 Those 
that were on the wing began skeltering in headlong flight. 
1868 Wallace Malay Archip. 65 Numbers of women skel- 
teied away as I walked through the village. 1899 Daily 
Hews 24 Nov, 4 They will come skeltering back fast enough. 
Hence Skeltering ppl. a. 

. *869 Blackmork Loma D. xxii, After the longdry skelter- 
ing wind of Match. there had been a foi tnight of soft wet. 

Skelton, obs. form of Skeleton. 

Skelto nian, a. [-ian.] ^Skeltonical. 

1867 Hales jm H. & Furnivall Bp. Percy's MS. I. 211 
Some Skeltonian doggrel about the famous fight. 1889 
Lowell Latest Lit. Ess. (1891' 139 Did not Skelton borrow 
his so-called Skeltonian measure from France? 

Skelto’nic, a. and sb. [-ic.] a. adj. = next, 
b. sb. pi. Skeltonical lines. 

J843 Dyce in Skelton's IVks. I. p, cxxix, A poem called 


Philargyrie . , has been frequently mentioned as a ‘Skel- 
tonic 1 composition. 1908 G. Saintsbi’iiy in Cainb . // i\t+ 
English Lit . II. 212 Irregular octosyllables, sometimes ap- 
proaching 1 Skeltomcs 

Skeltonical (skeltfnikal), a. [f. the name 
Skelton (see def.) + -ical.] Of verse: Peilaining 
to, or charactei istic of, John Skelton (c 1460- 
1529); consisting of short irregular lines with 
frequent running on of the same rime. 

1589 in Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry xxxiii, A Skeltonic.il! 
salutation. .Of the Spanish nation. 1601 Munijay Dowtif. 
Earl of Hunt. m. iii. 1 ij, You full into your vaine, Of ribble 
rabble rimes, Skeltonicall. *630 J. Taylor (Water P.) H'ks. 
it. 245 A .Skeltonicall salutation to those that know how to 
reade. 1843 Dyce in Skelton's IVks. I. p. evii, Examples 
of the metre called Skeltonical. Ibid. p. cxxix, Which lias 
some Skeltonical lineb. Ibid., Various Skeltonical passages. 
1873 Morley Eng. Lit. (1886) 217 This form of verse, which 
has been called Skehonical, appeared in the delicately play, 
fill Bokc of Phyllyp Sparowe. 

Skeltonize, v. rare— 1 , [f. as prec. + -ize.] 
intr. To compose Skeltonical verse. 

1822 Scott Nigel v. motto, Skelton Skehonizeth. 

Skelum, obs. form of Skellum. 

Skeluolliche, obs. form of Skilfully. 

Ske Ivy, a. Sc. [f. Skelf : cf. shelvy .] Full 
of shelves or ledges. 

1787 Burns Brttar Water iv, Here, foaming down the 
skelvy rocks, In twisting strength 1 rin. 

Skelyng, obs. f. Skilling, hut. Skelpe, obs. 
f. Skailme Sc. Skemble, var, of Scayiu.k v. 
Skem(e, obs. ff. Scheme, Skim. Skemere, obs. 
f. Skimmer sb. 

+ Skemler, variant of Soambler Sc. 

1595 Duncan App. Etym. (E. D. S.), Assecla, a skemler, 
a page, a lackay. 

Skemmel, »il, Skemmle, var. ff. Scamble. 

Skemp, Sc. variant of Soamp. 

Skemting', variant of Skenting Obs. 

Sken, v. dial. [Of obscure origin : perh. re- 
lated to the stem of Askance.] intr. To squint ; 
to give a side-look ; to glance. 

i6xx Cotgr., Bigle, skenning, squinting, looking askew, or 
nine waies at once. Ibid., Vuarlonquc, squint eyed, sken- 
ning, askew-looking. j688 Holme Armoury 11. 427/1 
Squint Eyed, to sken or look awi y. 1694 Chow nk Mat ried 
Beau Epil., Then on her cullies she begins to sken ; She 
pats their cheeks, and calls ’em— pretty men. X781 J. Hur- 
ion Tour to Caves (ed. 2) Gloss. 95 Sken, to squint. x8*B- 
in northern and north-midland dialect glossaries, etc. i86r 
Waugh Birth Carter's T. 14 Skens a bit, lass !. . He skens 
ill enough to crack a lookin’-glass. 

Skene (skill). Now Hist, or arch. Forms: 
a. 6-7 skayne (6 scayne', skaine, 8 skane. 
0. 6-7 (9) skeyne, 6 skeyn, 6-7 skeine, 7- 
skeia. y. 6-7, 9 skens (7 akiae), 7-8 skeen 
(7 -e), 9 skien. 5 . 6-7 skeane, 7- skeaa. 
e. 8-9 skian. [a. Irish (and Sc.) Gaelic siian, 
sgian (genitive seeing, seine) knife (cf. W. ysgien). 
The a and 0 forms prob. repiesent the Gaelic 
ones with ei, and the others those with ia or *.] 

1 . A form of knife or dagger, in former times 
one of the chief weapons of the Irish kerns, and 
also in use among the Scottish Highlanders. 

The word was also loosely applied by writeis of the 16th 
and 17th centuries to a dagger or small sword of any kind. 

а. *527 Will ofBolde (Somerset Ho.), My blak sattyn 
doblet, my skayne, & a paire of blak hoses, a 1548 Hall 
Chron , Hen. V, 60, xvi. hundred] Ireshinen armed in mayle 
with dartes and skaynes after the maner of their countrey. 
1567 Goldjnc Ovid's Met. v. 220 Perse y thrust him through 
the hart with Hermes hooked skaine. x6oo Holland Livy 
xxii. xlviii. a6r Short daggers or skaines hidden under their 
cuirasse and harnesse. 162a Drayton Poly-olb. xxii. 1579 
For their weapons [diey] had but Irish Skaines and Darts. 
1735 Phil. Trans. XL. 426, I was called to Thomas Con- 
way, who had received a Wound with a Skane 01 gre.it 
Knife. 

0. 1530 Palsgr. 271/1 Skeyne a knyfe. 1534 Whitinton 
V ullyes Offices ill. (1540) 128 Therof rose bearyng of skeynes 
and murdrers, 1586 J. Hooker Hist. Irel. in Hohushed 
II. 42/2 The bill against the spar, and the sword against 
the skeine. 1609 Holland A mm. Marcell. 431 A certaine 
shag-haired fellow.. drawing out his skeine or short curtle- 
axe a 1661 Fulli r U crt/iies, Kent n. 74 To him all the 
Irish Nobility made their solemn submission.,, laying aside 
thetr Girdles, Skeines, and Caps. 1750 Carte Hist. Eng. II. 
828 The Irish were aimed only with darts and skeins. 1852 
Miss Yonge Cameos I. xxii, (1877) 160 Melachlin sent with 
her . . sixteen young men armed with skeynes, or long knives. 
187* Ellacombc Bells of Ch. in Ch. Bells Devon vii. i8x 
They were found in a bog. .along with a variety of skeynes, 
celts, .and otliei relics of antiquity. 

1 Kyd Sol, J Ptrs. 1, iii. 22 Against the light foots 
Irish haue I serued, And in my skimie bare token: of their 
skenes. 1606 Holland Suctou. Annot. rj Caivs..was 
stabbed treacherously with a knife or short skeenc. 1633 
Stafford Pctc ; Hit. 11. xiii (1821) 143 Whereupon with 
their skenes they instantly murdered him in the place, c 1680 
in oomers Tracts (1748) II. 254 They kill’d poor Infants,, 
tossing some upon their Swords, Skeens, and other Instill- 
nients of Cruelty. 2694 Mor ri ux Rabelais y. ix. (1737) 44 
•Tornadoes, ^Skenes, Penknives, Puncheons. x8ax S< ot r 
Kcmlw. xvii, A stout soldier lie fore he was so mangled by 
the skenes of the Irish clan MacDonough. 1865 Kinlsu.y 
Ilereio. iv. Their black skenes and light darts were no 
match for the Danish swords and battle-axes. 1895 Sir H. 
Maxwell Duke of Britain viii. 106 A short skene in his belt. 

б. 1596 Spenser State Irel. Wits. (Globe) 631/2 He may 
under his mantell goe privilye armed,.. carrying his head* 
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peece, his skeane, or pistoll yf he please. 1600 Holland 
Livy vii. Arg. 349 The young man.. drew his skeane and 
forced him to sweare unto him. 1646 Vicars Pari. Chron. 
iv. 163 Inhumane whores, with Skeans or long Irish knives 
about them. 1690 J. Mackenzie Siege London- Deny 2/2 
Not only the Men, but the Women and Boys too began to 
furnish themselves with skeanes, and half-pikes. 1720 Swift 
Irish Feast in Mi«c. (1735) V. 16 They rise from their Feast, 
And hot aie their Brains, A Cubit at least The Length of 
their Skeans. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng.xii. 111 . 156 The 
very women were exhorted by their spuitual directors to 
carry skeans. 1879 Cassell’s Ttchn. Educ. IV. 275/1 The 
good claymores, the diiks, skeans, and pistols. 

e. 1774 D. Graham Hist. Reb. Writ. 1883 I. 135 With 
dm ks and skians they fell a sticking. 1878 A. H vur.A ntrim 
Dial. 23 (E, D. D.), There is no appearance of a skian ot 
any other weapon. _ 1897 A. Lang Pickle the Spy 6 Well 
knowing that tne skian was sharpened for his throat if he 
were detected. 

2 . a. Skene-dhu [Gael, span dttbh black knife], 
a small dagger carried by Highlanders (now only 
as an ornament), fi equently thrust into the stocking. 

1810 Scott Let. in Lockhart (1839) III. 353 A veiy formid- 
able knife which when opened becomes a sort of skene-dhu 
or dagger. 1874 R. Tyrvvhitt Our Sketching Club 37, I . 
struck him [a deer] just right with the skean-dhu at the 
root of the neck. 1897 A. L. Humphreys Private Lihr. 
(ed. 2) 16 Some employ mediaeval daggers, or skene dhus, 
but the edges spoil a book. 

b. Shene-och/es, ochil , -occle [Gael, achlais arm- 
pit]: (see quot. 1754). 

1754 Burt Lett. N. Scott. (1818) II. 119 Some of them 
cairy a sort of knife which they call a skeen-ochles from its 
being concealed in the sleeve near the arm-pit. 1814 Scott 
Wav, xxix, Her a in sell could.. kittle his quarters wi’ her 
skcne-occle. 1828 — F. ill. Perth ii. The skene-occle is an 
ugly weapon. 1829 Hogg Sheph. Cal. xiii, So saying, the 
beldam plunged a skeinochil into my breast. 

Skene, variant of Scheme sb. 2 , Skein. 

Skenis, var. of ME. {s)kinnes : see Kin sbJ 6 b. 
Ske-nningly, adv. rare- 0 , [f. Sken v.] 
With a squint. 

x6ix Cotgr., Biglement, squintingly, skenningly, askew. 

Skeno- : see Sceno-. 

t Skent, v . Obs. Also 3 skemt-. [ad. ON. 
skemia, f. skamm-r shoit. For the change of nit 
to nt cf. Scant a.] traits. To entertain, amuse. 

a 1250 Owl 4- Night. 449 pe more ich singe pe more ith 
may & skente hi myd myne songe. Ibid. 1085 Ic. sori was 
for hire sore And skente hi mid myne songe. 

Hence + Skenting (skemtmg) vbl. sb. 
a. e 1200 Ormin 2165 patt dop uss tunnderrstanndenn wel 
patt nass 3I10 nohht taer ute I skemmtinng & inn idellewc. 
C1220 Bestiary 434 He bit us.. e ten & dnnken wi 3 unsktl, 
& in ure skemting he do 5 rafie a foxing. 

p. c 1205 Lay. 19167 pis iherde pe king per helsei an skent- 
ting. a 1250 Owl ,5 Night. 446 pe rose.. Bit me pat ich 
schulle singe For hire Inue one skentynge. Ibid. 532. 

• Skenus, var. of ME. {s)kinnes : see Kin sb* 6 b. 
Skenye, obs. Sc. form of Skein sb.i 
Skeo (skyd). Ork. and Shetl. dial. Also 9 
skio, skoe. [a. Norw. skjaa a shed.] (See quot. 
a 1688.) 

1603 in J. MiLL/J/«ry(S. H. S.) 181 Sawndie Smyth awner 
of the skeo. a 1688 Wallace Orkney (1693) 93 Skcos, 
little houses built of dry stones without any Morter, that 
the wind may have free passage through them, in which 
they dry their fishes and fleshes. 1795 J. Mill Diary 
(S, H. S.) rox [She] murdered the child and concealed the 
body in a skeo. 1821 Scott Pirate xi, He would substitute 
better houses for the skeoes. Ibid, xxix, A deserted Skw, 
or fisherman's hut. i8g I Shetl News 3 July (E D.D.), The 
old skoes for preserving meat or vivda in, existed to my time. 

Comb. 1822 Hibbert Descr. Shetl. 1 st, (1891) 250 The 
tables labouring.. under the weight of skeo-dried vivaa. 
Skep, sb. Forms : a. 1 aceppe, 4 seep, 4, 7 
scepp, 5 aeappe, 8 Sc. scape ; 4-6 skeppe, 5-7 
skepp, 4- skep (9 skape, skeb). 0 . 4-7 skepe, 

6 akeipp, 8 scepe. 7. 4, 7 skippe, 5 skyppe, 
akype, 7- skip (9 skib). [a. ON. skeppa (Norw. 
skjeppa, Sw. skhppa, Da. skseppe) basket, bushel, 
obscurely related to OS. scepil, MLG. and MDn. 
schepel (Du. schepel), OHG. scejfil (G. schejfcl ), of 
the same meaning. 

In early documents the Eng. woid also appears in the 
Latinized forms sceppa, C e)scheppa , eskeppa , etc.] 

1 . A specific quantity of grain, malt, charcoal, 
etc., being the amoun.t contained in a basket or 
other vessel of a certain size ,* a skepful. 

a noo in Napier Cotitnb. O. E. Lex , 55 pat is iii sceppe 
mealtes & healf sceppe hwsete. Ibid., An sceppe malt & iii 
hund hlafe. [1216 Acc. Exch. K. R. (Bd. 505 No. 5), Item 
Brasium pro dominicis. De Penred xviij. schepp[ej. 2225 
Whitby Cartul, (Surtees) I. 220 Solvere annuatim..sex 
sceppas pacabilis farinae de avena. 1234 Pipe Rolls Cunt • 
Iceland 4 West in. (1005) 55 Reddit compotum . .de xxxiiij. 
escheppis et viij. strakes avene. 1353 in Test. Karleol. 2 
Item .duas eskeppas farina, duas eskeppas ordei. 1371 in 
York Minster Fabric Rolls (Surtees) 9 In vj scheppis 
de chaicole emptis.] £1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. I. 22 He 
seide he oujte an bundiid skippis of corn, pis mesure of 
corn is more ban a quarter. [1470-x Mem. Ripon (Surtees) 
III. 216 Et in ij skeppis carbonum vocatoruin charcole.] 
1496 Nottingham Rec. Ill, 295 For a skep of light brede. 
1523 Fitzht.rb. Hush. § x66 b yue barley loues, wherof was 
lefte .xii. cofTyns or skyppes of fragmentes. *570 Levins 
Manip. 70 A Skeppe, a measure of come. 1669 Gurnall 
Chr. in Arm. Ixi. 437/1 And for every skep of sand did he 
not come upon Gods ground ? 1824 Examiner 9/1, 3 skeps 
of vegetables besides potatoes. 1846 J. Baxter Liar, 
l'ract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 1x9 A hogshead is then placed by 
the copper, and one or two skeps of chaff thrown in. 
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| atirib. 1859 A, Jeffrey Roxburghshire III. vii. 125 The 
‘-kep measure is said to_ have been boriowed fiom the Eng- 
lish practice. It contained twelve bushels. 

2 . A basket or hamper, varying in foim and use 
in different localities. 

Also, in local use, a coal-scuttle. 

| a. a 1300 Cursor hi. 4741 Len vssumquatopi sede,..Len vs 
sumquat wit pi seep, c 1340 Nominate (Sheat) 533 Bolenge 
j £2! coibelchon , llultyngclolh and skeppe. 1419 Ditrh. Acc . 
Rolls (Surtees) 228, j skepp de virgis. c 1440 Pallad. on 
H itsb. in. 209 A better craft is for tills hesinesse i Let make 
a skeppe of twygge a foote in brede. 1519 Maiden (Essex) 
B. 160 Oon quarto pott, ii° pynt potts, xi° skepps to here 
malte in. 1573 Tusser Hush (1878) 35 A pitchfork, a 
doongfoik, seeue, skep and a bin. 1600 Holland Livy 46 
A gieat number of people sent thither at once to cari le it 
away in baskets and skeps. c 1680 W. Linnett in Willis 
& Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 493 Wheelbai rows, skepps, 
ladders, sieves, and other necessaries. 1787 W. H. Mar- 
shall E. Norfolk (1795) II. 388 Skep, a coarse round farm- 
basket. 1823- in many dialect glossal ies. 1863 Mrs. Gas- 
kell Sylvia's Lovers (ed. 2) I. 34 The skeps and baskets 
and thi ee-legged stools were all cleared away 1893 Cozeks- 
Hardy Broad Norf. 37 Bullock-tenders always call their 
baskets skeps. 

Comb, c 1440 Promp. Part). 457/2 Skeppe makeie, torbio. 
A c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xviu. ( Rgipciane ) 1257 He let 
byre se -.ic met as with hyme had he In a skepe. 1397 in 
1 - initiate Piiory Charters (Surtees) p. cxviii, Item j skepe 
I pio elemosyna, 1483 Cath. Angl. 341 A Skepe, canistrnm, 
cofmts. 1563 Wills fy lira. N. C. (Surtees, 1835) 207 One 
I mavnde, j straw skeipp & j hopper. 1669 Worudgb Syst. 

I Agt ic. Gloss-, A Skepe, or Scuttcl, a flat and broad Basket, 
made to carry Corn withal. 

y. 143s Tintinhull Church-w. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc ) 176 
Item pro uno skyppe, iitj d . £1460 Promp. Parv. (Winch.), 
Mawnd, skype, sportula. 1604 E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta's 
Hist. Indies iv. viii. 231 Mettalh.tied together in a cloth in 
manner of a skippe. 1691 Ray E. C. Words 114 A 
Skip.., a Basket, but not to carry in the Hand. 1854 Miss 
Baker Noithampt. Gloss., Skip,. .a wicker basket, widei 
at top than bottom, almost uniformly a bushel measure. 
1887 Byrrne Heir without llei itage I. vii. 122 Silky bundles 
of finished work lay in skips by the side. 1694 Jrni. R. 
Agric. Soc. June 237 Increased demand for crates, skips, 
and baskets. 

b. Mining. (See quots. and cf. Skip sb. 2 ) 
i860 Mining Gloss, (ed. 2) 44 Skep, or Skip, a square box 
(usually wrought iron) in which the coals are sent up to the 
pit's mouth. 1883 Ghesley Gloss Coal-m. 224 Skep, a 
bucket or tub a pit-horse drinks out of. 

3 . A beehive. Also fig. 

1494 Deed (P. R. 0 ., A 6660), The same Kateryne shall 
have fre yssve to goo and come to hyr hyve skeppys beyng 
w'in the Meese and Yards. 1585 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb ) 
45 Euen as they do swat me about their king The hunnie 
Bees, .When he delyts furth of the skepps to spring. 
1622 Malynes Anc . Law-Merch. 231 The making of con- 
uenient Skepes or Bee-hyues. a 1640 J. Day Parlt. Bees 
(1881) 21 Honey and viaxe I will bequeath to build A skep. 
*7x6 first. MSS. Comm , Moray P. 150 Being informed that 
your Lady wanted some huny I have caused smoak a scepe. 
a 1774 Fergusson Ode to Bee Poems (1789) 11. 31 Vet thir, 
alas ! are anti in fock That lade their scape wi' winter stock. 
i8r8 Scott Rob Roy xvii, Andrew, often cast a patting 
glance upon the skeps, as he called the beehives. 1842 
Borrow Bible in Spain irg He conducted us to a place 
where theie were several skeps of bees. 1884 Pall Mall G. 
21 Aug. 2/2 A rustic who keeps his bees in a flat-topped 
straw skep, 

Skep, v. [f. prec.] 

1 . trans. To cause (bees) to enter a skep; to 
hive. Also fig. 

1825 in Jamieson Suppl. x866 G. Easton Autolnogr 
(1867) x. 135 Whist ! we aie skipping the bees. 1891 Scott. 
Lcadcrsi Oct. 7 If they put a hive over them they would . 
have 'skepped' nine-tenths of so-called Libeial Unionists 
of Scotland. 

2 . intr. Of bees: To enter a skep. rare— 1 . 

1842 Dumfries Herald Oct., Flowers as thick as swarms 

of bees a-skepptng. 

Hence Ske'pping vbl. sb. 

. *883 J- Martin Remin. Old Haddington 322 The keep- 
ing ana skeping of bees. 

Skepe, obs. pa. t. Scape v. 

Skepen, -on, obs. forms of Schepen. 

Ske pful. Also -full. [f. Skep sb. + -ful 2 .] 
The fill of a skep ; as much as a skep will contain. 
Also^. 

c 1370 Durh. Deposit. (Surtees) 195 Shehorteone skepfull 
of sande to the buyldynge of the aulter. Ibid., 2 skepfull 
of clay. 1832 J. Wilson Noct. Amir. lxii. in Blaikw. Mag. 
Sept. 402 Why, the ballads swarm out every morning by 
the skep-full. 1855 [RobinsonI Whitby Gloss, s. v. Skep, 
The tithes of certain grain were paid to Whitby Monastery 
in ' Skepfuls but the specific amount of a skepful does not 
appear. 1906 N. 4 Q. Ser. x. V. 45/1 A log of wood, a 
bushel of corn, or a skepful of some farm produce, 
t Ske pper. Obs. Also 6 scepper. [f. Skep 
sb.] A maker of skeps. 

X4g9 Nottingham Rcc. III. 300 Edmund Bartlet, skeppet. 
1537 in Non-Cycle Myst. Plays p. xxx, Bagmakers, beep- 
pers, Wyerdrawers & Cardmakers. 

Skepping, variant of Skipping vbl. sb .2 
1824 Mech. Mag. No. 60. 58 Whether the new boiler can 
improve the grain of inferior West Indian stigais. Two 
charges, or skeppings, as they arc technically teimed, were 
run off in 13! minutes. 

Skeptic, Skeptical, etc. : see Sceptic, etc. 
Skepyn, obs. form of Sohkpen. 
t Sker. Obs ,— 1 [prob. of Scand. origin : cf. 
Norw. skjera , MSw. and Sw. skaral] ? A sickle. 

? 1340 Dm h.Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 203, itj hemes pro aratris 
. ., j par de kustyngs. It[em] ij sker*, i'hacke. 


f Sker, in phr. 0 sker, ? aslant. Obs. 

£1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls') 4451 Rot Nemny 
bar pe scheld o sker, & lulius sinot his sw erd otter fer. 

Sker, obs. or dial. var. Scab a., Skibr v. 

+ Skerche, obs. Sc. form of Scarce a. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xli. 5 Be notht a wreihe, nor 
skerche in Jour spending. 

tSkere, a. and adv. Obs. Forms : 3-4 sker 
(4 acker), 3-5 skere, 4 skeer, 5 Se. skeyr. [a. 
ON. skkrr (Norw. skje&r. Da. skivr, Sw. skar) 
bright, clean, pure : cf. ME. scire, sc here Sheer a. J 
A. adj. 1 , Pure, purified; cleansed or fiee fiom 
sin or guilt. 

a 1225 Alter. R. 350 Whoa is fie onne skerre, & mote ut of 
[>e worlde hen beoo pilegrimes? c 1275 Sinners beivaie 28 
in O. E. Misc. 73 Makie we us clene and skere pat we en- 
gleneivere Mawe beon 0 buten ende. c 1330 A mis 4 A mil. 
843 Darstow into bataile go, A! quite and skere you make ? 
c 1395 Plowman s Tate 987 Of tne bishop he hath powere 
To soyle men..; His absoluuon may make hem skere. 
b. Const, of sin, etc. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 424/140 Ich am her In mi purga- 
torie, forte ich beo of mine sunnes seker. *3 . Ibid. (MS. 
Bodl. 779) in Herrig’s Archiv LXXXII, 311/238 [Christ] 
was bore of pe mayde pat was of sinne skere. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) VI. 203 He schulde be skter of bis synnes, 

2 . Free from injury, harm, or molestation ; nn- 
huit, unmolested; also const, of. Frcq. in quit 
and skere. 

a 1225 Juliana 50 We schulen sechen efter wrake.. pat ne 
schttlen ha beon sker of ure weorre. c 1275 Passion of Our 
Laid 372 At eure Muchele feste euervycne jete Schal ich 
peie gywene kyng lete gon at skere. £1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. Wace (Rolls) 7936 pe kyng pankede God po, pat so 
quit & sker had lat hym go. a 1400 Lybeam Disc. 297 For 
love of swete Jhesus, Now let us passe skere. 

3 . Destitute, devoid, ^something. 

£1250 Doomsday 78 in O. E. Misc. 166 Go 3 awariede 
gostes, feondes ifere, In-Lo berninde fur ; of bhsse je beop 
skeie. 

4 . Skere Thursday, =Skire Thursday. Sc. 

Cf. Norw. skjser-, Da, skier-, Sw. skartorsdag. 

1498 Acc. Lord High Treat. Scot. 1 . 384 To sei ue the pur 
tnen of thair siluir on Skeyr Thurisday at the seruice. 1498 
in Rec. Old Aberdeen (1899) 15 Nundinas. in Cena Domini 
ante Pasclta vulgaritei nuncupata Skeyrthurisday. 

B. adv. Quite; entirely; altogether. 
a 1225 Leg. Kath. 867 A 1 ich forsake her, & cwe 3 e ham al 
sker up. c 1275 Moial Ode 159 in O. E. Misc. 63 He myhte 
helle fur. schonye, And lete sker al j>es worldes weole. 
a 1400 L) beaus Disc. 1914 Maboun. .To-karf that sworde 
. . A twynne quyt and skeie. 

t Skere, Obs. Also 3 skeren, 4 skeri, -y, 
sekere, skiere. [Related to piec. : cf. MSw. and 
Sw. skdra, MDa. skisere , to cleanse, purify, clear 
(a person), etc.] 

1 . Irons. To free (a person) from blame or ac- 
cusation ; to acquit (one) of a penalty or charge ; 
to clear, exculpate. 

<z 1 225 Ancr. R. 308 ?if )m wreiest pe wel her, God wule 
unwieien pe per, and skeren mid alle. c 1275 Fragm. Song 
7 in O. E. Misc. xor He vs skere of pe typing, pat sunfule 
schulle an-vnderfon. £1400 Launfal 795 They seyden . 
Hyt was long on the quene, and not on Launfal, Therof 
they gonne hym skere. 

2 . reft. To clear (oneself) of a. charge, etc. 

a 1250 Owl 4 Night. 1302 Bute hit of wicchecrafte were 
par of pit wrecche most pe skere. 13 , . K. Alts. 3995 (Laud 
MS.), Of traisoun me wil I skere. c 1320 Pol. Songs (Cam- 
den) 156 Of scathe y wol me skere. c 1425 Seven. It ages ( P.) 
3398 Bot thou may the fayter skeie Of that thyn sone haves 
tolde here. 

b. Without construction, or with clause. 

£ 1275 Lvtel soth Ser mun 85 (Jesus Coll. MS.), Euer heo 
wule hire skeie ne com hiie no mon neyh. 1 1290 S. Eng. 
Leg. I. 99 He tormentede pai e-fore manie Men pat ne mitten 
heom nou^t skere. 15.. K. Alts. 3998 (Laud MS), Anti- 
ochiib setde, 1 pou ne niijtli pe skere. 

G. To defend or save (oneself)- 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 58 In this wise himself he skiereth, 
So that he hath the wordes weyved And thuigh his Ere is 
noght deceived. Ibid. 175 Sene lieveth noght al that sche 
hieretb, And thus fulofte hirself sche skiereth. 

Hence Skewing vbl. sb. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6885 Ac jif .heo hiie skeringe do 
after mi lokinge. <1x400 R. Gloiuesler's Chi on (Rolls) 6958 
To do my penaunce [MS. o. sthei inge]. 

Skere, obs. f. Scare. Skerel(e, varr. of 
Scable Obs. Sker!’ : see Scare sb. 2 Skeri, var. 
Soarle Obs. ; obs. f. Skiro v. Skerling, var. 
Skirling sb. Skerlyt, obs. foim of Scarlet 
sb. and a. Skermish.(e, etc., obs. ff. Skirmish. 
Skerre, obs. t. Scar sbA, Scare v. Skerret, 
-it, obs. ff. Skirbet b 

t Skerry, JiM Obs. Also 6 ekerrey. [Of ob- 
scuie origin.] (See later quots.) 

X540-1 Will W. Coney (Someiset Ho.), A little boote 
otherwyse callyd a Skertey. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit 
1. 531 Little punts or boats that will carry but two apeece 
(which they call Sken ies). 1851 Sternberg Norlhampt, 
Dial., Skerry, a small boat, formerly much used in the 
fenny districts. x86x Smiles Engineers I. 25 Islands. -to 
which the Croyland men went in their boats or skerries to 
milk the cows— the boats being so small that they could 
carry only two men and their milk-pails. 

Skerry (ske’ri), sb. 2 [Orkney dial., f. ON. 
sker (Norw. skjer, Sw. skar, Da. skirr), whence 
also Gael, sgeir.] A nigged insulated sea-rock 
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or stretch cf rocks, covered by the sea at high 
water or in stormy weather ; a reef, 

1. a. With reference to Scotland, esp. those parts 
of it formerly under Scandinavian influence. 

16 it Sc. Ads, Jos. VI(i&iG) IV. 481/1 Ony landis, annuel- 
lentis, lies, skeu els, holmes.. within the erlaomeof Orknay. 
*654 Blaeu Atlas Scotia. 135 Minim® partes vocantur 
Scopuli (vulgaii apud Incolas Oicadum nomine Skerries). 
a 1688 T. Wallace Descr. Orkney {1693) 03. Statist. 

Acc. Scot. XV. 300 Near this Fentland Skerry, there are 
two or three other skerries or rocks, on which there is not 
nourishment for any tame living cieature. 1805 Barry 
Orkney Islands 18 There are several [islands] which are 
overflowed at high water, and have scarcely any soil. . .These 
.. are called Skerries. 1823 Scoresby Jrnl. Whale Fish. 373 
The islands, or skerries, which.. skirt the forbidding coast 
on the western side of the Hebrides. 187s W. M c 1 lwhaith 
Guide Wigtownshire 62 The rocks stretch seawaid in 
rugged ledges and skerries, 
b. In general use, 

1853 Kane Grinnell Ext. v. (1856) 40 Rocky .slets known 
to the Danes as ‘ skerries \ 1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. 
lit. 512, I see his black bows strike The hidden skerry. 
1885 S. Tromholt . dwrora Botealis II. 251 Between islands 
and tiny skerries, the steamer speeds on. 

2. 'Without article. 

1847 H. Miller Test. Rocks i (1857) jg Rock and skerry 
are brown with sea-weed. <11836 — Rambles Geologist in 
Cruise of * Betsey ' (1858) 273 The tempest weltered round 
leef and skerry. 1896 Kipling Seven Seas, Coastwise L. i, 
From reef and rock and skerry— over headland, ness, and voe. 

Skerry (ske’ri), a. and sbfi [Of unceitain 
origin.] 

1. adj. Of the nature of sliale ; shaly, slaty. 

a 1800 Pegge Stij>j>l. Grose, Skerry, shaley. . . Det b. Spoken 
of coals. 1829 Gtover's Hist. Derby I. 59 Blown skerry 
stone. 1876 Page Adv. Texi-bk. Geol. xvi. 296 Grey shale 
and thin skerry laminae. 

2. si. Earth or stone of a shaly nature. 

1844 H. Hutchinson Pract. Drainage Land 140 From 
this depth.. was nine feet to the water, then one foot of 
yellow skerry and sand. 1881 Leicester Gloss. 240 Skerry, 
the thin, grey, partially laminated bands occurring in the 
red brick earth neat Bosworth. 1883 Gresley Gloss. Codl-tn. 
224 Skerries , gieenish-vvhite micaceous sandstone. 
Skerry, Sc. variant of Scabrt a. 1 
a 1830 Thomas Rymer x. in Child Ballads I. 325/1 It’s 
dont ye see yon broad broad way, That leadeth down by 
yon skerry fell ? 

Skers, SkerBytye, obs. ff. Scarce, Scarcity. 
Skerth. dial. [?a. ON. shard : see Scarth 
A small wateicourse. 

1851 Jrnl R. Agric. Soc. XII. It. 291 [Lincolnshire], 
The river.. is augmented by numerous highland streams, 
‘ delphs and skertlis on each side, ibid. 302 A network of 
diatns, dykes, eaus, and skerths. 

Sketch, (sleet]), si. Also 7 scotch, schetch 
(schetse, scjhytz). [ad. Du. schels or G. skizze 
(+ skitze, skize) , neither of which is recorded befoie 
the 17th cent., ad. It. schizzo, whence also Sp. 
esquuio, F. esquisse (+ esquiche) : the source of 
the It. word is supposed to be L. *scheditis (cf. 
schedia raft, schedium extemporaneous poem), 
Gt. <rx«5tos done or made off-hand, extempore. 

In the following examples the foreign origin of the word 
is still indicated by the spelling: x6gx T. H[aleJ Acc. New 
Invent, p xlvii, A Schytz 01 haslyPieceofPaintingdoneby 
a gi eat Hand is of great V alue. 1693 P* Pett Barlow's Rem. 
Pief. A viij b, Intending only what the Dutch Painteis call 
a Schytz, and not a peifcct Delineation or Diaught. 1697 W. 
Pope Life By. Ward 149 The first Schetse of a Comedy calld 
the Paradox .] 

1. A rough drawing or delineation of some- 
thing, giving the outlines or prominent features 
without the detail, esp. one intended to serve as 
the basis of a more finished picture, or to be used 
in its composition; a rough draught or design. 
Also, in later use, a drawing or painting of a 
slight or unpretentious natuic. 

a. *668 [sec 2], _ *68* Whelkr Jaunt. Greece Pref., Both 
he that designed it from my Scetch, and the Engi aver after 
him. *694 Phil. Trans. XVIII. 170 This, .moulding . .would 
be far better exprest by a Scetch that should. .represent 
the bottom and top of two of them. 

ft. *687 A. Lovell tr. Tlievenot's Trav, n, 145, 1 have 
made a little Sketch of this which will serve to give an Idea 
of those of Tschehel-minar. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 23 As the 
slightest sketch, if justly trac’d, Is by ill-colouring "but the 
more disgrac’d. *75* Hollis in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 
380 The Designs that have been taken of them hitherto, 
have been rather Sketches. . than accurate and exact Plans. 
*794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho xxxii, In these little 
sketches she generally placed interesting groups charac- 
teristic of the scenery they animated. *819 Scott Let. in 
Lockhart ( 1837) IV. viii. 246 Constable has offeied Allan 
three hundred pounds to make sketches for an edition of 
the Tales of My Landlord. *863 Geo. Eliot Rontola xviii, 
All about the walls hung pen and oil sketches of fantastic 
sea-monsters. 

transf. *7*3 Guardian No. 149, We have a kind of sketch 
of diess. if I may so call it, among us, which.. is called a 
Dishabille. *83* Scott Ct. Robt. Hi, But in this respect 
his fancy probably filled up the sketch which his conjec- 
tures bodied out. *864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 342 His 
[re. the donkey s] biay is .an experimental sketch for the 
neigh of her finished animal. 

+‘b. (See quot.) Obs.—* 

*688 Holme Armoury hi. *49/1 Scketchps , nre touches on 
a Paper with the point of a Charcoal in drawing out of any 
i< igure, and so by little and little running over the whole 
Work. 


2 A brief account, desciiption, or narrative 
giving the main or important facts, incidents, etc., 
and not going into the details ; a short or super- 
ficial essay or study, freq. in pi. as a title. 

*668 Ch arleton Ephesian ty Cimtit. Matrons u. 76 Whereof 
I have lieie drawn no perfect Pictuie,but only a lude Scetch. 
*715 Bentley Serin, x. 366 After this short but true sketch 
of Popery. *744 Harris Three Treat. Wks. (1841) 5 Thus 
. .have jou had exhibited to you a sketch of art. You must 
1 emeinber, however it is but a sketch. 1780 Mirror N 0. 96, 
I offer you a small- sketch of an incident, supposed to have 
happened in the times of our fotefathers. *83* D. E. Wil- 
liams Sir T. Lawrence II. 301 (This] renders necessary 
some sketch of the establishment of the Academy of painting 
in Ireland. 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1877) 1 -^ eie om 

narrative, even as the merest. sketch, tomes to its natural close. 

(/) *758 L. Temple Sketches Preface, The Authoi of 
the following Papers chuses to call them Sketches. 1835-6 
Dickens (.title), Sketches by Boz._ *876 _D. Donovan (/tile), 
Sketches in Caibery, Co. Cork ; its Antiquities [etc.]. 

b. The general plan or outline, the main features, 
of anything, rare. 

*697 Dkyden Virgil, Ess. Georgies (1721) I. 207 We are 
beholden to him [Theocritus] for the first rough Sketch of 
a Georgic. *796-7 J ane Austen Prtde $ Pry. xxvii, Evei y- 
tliing .was finally settled according to Charlotte’s fust 
sketch. 1803 G. Ellis Let. in Lockhart Stott (1837) I. xi. 
394 If the sketch of that story was previously known. 

3. Mus. a. A shoit piece, usu. for the pianofoite, 
either slight in construction or vividly descriptive. 

<1x840 Sir W. S. Bennett (title), Thiee Musical Sketches, 
b. A preliminary study made during the pro- 
gress of, or in preparation for, a finished woik 
or composition. 

1883 Grove's Did. Mus. III. 528 The Movement .affords 
us examples both of preliminary sketches and an amended 
whole. Ibid. 529 The volume presents some intensely intei - 
esting sketches for an Andante. 

4. A short play or performance of slight dtam- 
atic construction and usually of a light or comic 
nature (see quot. 1892) ; also, a musical perfoim- 
ance by one person, in which playing, singing, 
and tgllcing are combined. 

186* Mayhevv Loud. Lab. (ed. 3) III. *32/2 We always 
did a laughable sketch entitled Billy Button’s Ride to Bi Clif- 
ford. 1881 Daily Telegr. 27 Dec., Mr. Corney Grain. .now 
gives a supplementary musical sketch, entitled * Master 
Tommy's Theatricals ’. 2892 Daily News 3 June 2/2 

* Sketches 1 — the new name for small or condensed, and in 
some cases, mutilated stage plays, the acting time of which 
shall not be more than 40 minutes, and the performers in 
which shall not be more than six. 

5. slang. A small quantity ; a drop. 

*8g4 Astlev Fifty Years Life II. 258, t have had.. just 
a sketch of whisky with water from the burn. 

6. attrib. aud Comb., as sketch-block, -map, -plan. 

Common in recent newspaper use. 

*782 R. Cumberland A need. Painters (1787) 1 . 194 His 
figures. .aie slight and sketch-like. *87* W. W. Smyth 
Mining Spat, 38 The geological sketch-map, which accom- 
panies this paper. 1886 Guide Ex/nb. Galleries Brit. Mus. 
235 A sketch-plan of the Battle of Aboukir. 189a Daily 
News ag May 2/4 The practice ot sketch artists, sketch 
authois, and sketch managers has been, .to pay copyright 
fees.. 1893 Photogr. Ann. 281 You must.. practise with a 
pencil and sketch-block the . . foreshortening of objects. 

Sketch (sketj), v. Also 1 scotch. [f. prec. 
or ad. Du. schetsen , G. skizztren.] 

1. tram. To describe briefly, generally, or in 
outline ; to give the essential facts or points of, 
without going into details ; to outline. 

1695 Dry den Dnfresnoy's Art Paint. Pref. p. xii, To 
contemplate iho9e Idea’s, which I have onely sketch’d, and 
which every man must finish for himself. 1751 J. Harris 
Hermes 1. li, (1786) 19 Now a Sentence may be sketch’d in 
the followiug description. 1814 Scott Let. in Lockhart 
(1837) III- X- 3** The language most animated and poetical ; 
and the characters sketched with a masterly enthusiasm. 
1841-4 Emerson Ess. xix. Wks. (Bolin) I. 237 The history 
of the State sketches in coaise outline the progress of 
thought. 1868. Freeman Norm. Conq. (1877)11. 285 The 
history of the city will be more fittingly sketched at another 
stage. 

b. With out (cf. 2 a). 

*694 Salmon Bate's Dispens, Ded., Could I but scetch 
outafaint Idea ofYourGloriousActions. a 1779 Warburton 
Wks.( 1811) X. boi, I have at present nothing to do with its 
various abominations, here sketched out. 1847 L. Hunt 
Men, W /men, <J- B, II. xii. 302 To sketch out.. what we 
conceive to be a better mode of supplying some account 
of Madame de Se'vigne. 1867 Ruskin Time Tide xxiii. 
§ iS4, I have sketched out this scheme for you somewhat 
prematurely. 

2. To draw the outline or prominent features 
of (a picture, figure, etc.), esp. as preliminary or 
preparatory to further development ; to make a 
sketch or rough draught of (something) ; to draw 
or paint in this manner. 

a. With advs., as in, out, over. 

17*5 Watts Logic (J.), Some admirable design sketched 
out only with a black pencil, though by the hand of Raphael. 
180* Farmed s Mag. Jan, 66 For this purpose, a map of 
the soil is sketched out— we piesume. from imagination. 
183* D. E. Williams Sir T. Lawrence 1 . 33* The pupil con- 
fined himself to pen and ink drawings, sketched over with 
Indian ink and bistre. *886 G. Allen Maimie's Sake i, 
He sketched in lightly the face and figure. 

transf,^ *8*8 Hazlitt Charac. Shake. Plays (1838) 244 
This is little more than the first outlines of a comedy loosely 
sketched in. 

b. Without qualifying term. 


1786 Reynolds AWrr Mason's tr. Duf'esnoy xi, The method 
of Rubens was to sketch his compositions in colours. 1807 
Hutton Course Math. (ed. 3) II. 73 Sketching on the sides 
the shape or lesemblance of the fences or boundaries. *855 
Tennyson The Brook 102 Sketching with her slender pointed 
foot Some figure. .On gaiden giavel. i860 Tyndall Glue, 
t. xxvii. 213, 1 sketched some of the crystals.^ 
transf. 1847 De Quinccy Sp. Mil. A ttn vi, She had soon 
sketched and finished a dashing pair of Wellington trousers. 

0. intr. To admit of sketching. 

1883 Holme Lee Loving tjr Serving I. ii. 27 Those poke 
bonnets.. sketched well. 

3 . intr. or ahsol. To practise sketching ; to draw 
or paint sketches. 

1874 R. Tyrwiutt Our Sketching Club 29 If you will only 
practise measuring heights and distances with thumb and 
pencil, whenever you sketch. 

b. To proceed in a sketchy manner. (Cf.prcc. 4.) 
*888 IIowells Annie Kilbttm xv, We have to cut some 
of the business between Romeo and Juliet, because it’s too 
long, you know... But we sketch along through the play. 

Sketch, Sc. f. Skate sb.- and v. (see Eng. Dial. 
Diet.) ; dial. f. SoATCH rf. 1 (a stilt). 
Sketchability. [f. as next + -m\] The 
quality of being sketchable ; suitability as a subject 
for a sketch. 

*840 T. A. Trollope Summer in Brittany l. 253 To. .tiy 
the sketchability of a water-mill. *883 H. James Port/ aits 
of Plates 48 In the wonderful.. Genoese alfeys the traveller 
is really up to his neck in the old Italinn sketchability. 

Sketchable (ske-tjab’l), a. [f. Sketch v.] 
Suitable for being sketched ; effective as the sub- 
ject of a sketch. 

*86a H. Marryat Year in Sweden II. 182 Wyk, a place 
most sketchable, situated on a blanch of the fiord 1877 
A. B. Edwards Up Nile 533 Thinking to find a sketchable 
point of view inland, we stiuck down towaids the plain. 

Ske tch-book. [i. Sketch jA] 

1 . A book having leaves of drawing-paper spe- 
cially reserved or adapted for making sketches in. 

*837 Lockhart Scott IV. vi. 197 Encountering some odd 
figuie, armed with a sketch-book, evidently bent on a peep 
at the Great Unknown. *848 Thacklray Van. Fair Ixii, 
Dobbin used to carry about for her her stool and sketch- 
book. *884 Harpers Mag. Feb. 338/2 My Iriends take 
their sketch-books. 

b. As the title of a hook containing essays or 
studies of a more or loss descriptive nature. 

*8ao Irving (title), The Sketch Book of Geoffiey Ciayon. 
*843 Thackeray (title). The Irish Sketch-Book. 

2 . A note-book containing a composer’s pie- 
liminary sketches or studies. 

1883 Grove's Did. Music III. 528 Beethoven .. left behind 
him a whole library of Sketch-books. Ibid. 529 Some of 
the Sketch-books in the Royal Library at Beilin. 
Sketcher 1 (ske-tjbi). [f. Sketch v. + -er *.] 

1 . One who sketches a picture, porliait, etc. 

*8x2 Combe Syntax, Picturesque h. 128 I’ll do as other 

sketcher* do— Put any thing into the view. *83* D. E. 
Williams Sir T. Lawrence I, 234 As a sketcher of like- 
nesses, he disclosed the future power of I he President *840 
T. A. Tuoi.LOPr. Summer in Brittany I. 70 As perfet t ,1 
little domestic landscape as a sketcher could desire. *888 
W. P. Frith A ntobiog. III. v. 137 Cieswick, though by 
natuie a lazy fellow, was a pietty constant skeU-her. 

b. One who writes an outline sketch, or who 
jots down preliminary memoranda. 

*851 J. H. Newman Posit. Cath. Eng. 3x1 Those who 
write books' about a people or a school are hardly more 
than extempoie sketch ers ; 01 they paint from memory. 
1883 Grove's Du t Mus. 111 . 526 Otheis, again — thefikett ti- 
ers, par exec Heme — began even their greatest woiks by 
noting down a few scraps oi -Subject, winch they afterwards 
modified, enlaigcd, and improved. 

2 . An implement for sketching. 

*894 Baring-Gocld Des. S. Frame 1 . 1 59 With a sketcher 
of Unit, .a primeval man amused himself in delineating., 
sucii animals as he puisued in the chase. 

Ske-teher a . Sc, Also 8 skyteher, 9 skatohor, 
[f. sketch, Sc. form of Skate v.] A skate. 

For the Sc. sketcher, etc., a skater, see Eng. Dial. Did. 
1790 A. Wilson Rally's Mistake Poet. Wks. (1846) ini 
Owre the loch’s clear frozen face, On skytcheis throng, in 
airy cliase. Flew mony a clieeiy chiel. X824 Scot r St. 
Ronan's iii, I thought sketcher* were aye made of ait 11. 
1865 G. Macdonald A. Forbes xxvi, A new strap for my 
skatcher. 

Sketchily (ske'tjili), adv. [f. Sketchy a. + 
-LY In a sketchy manner; without elabata- 
tion or detail. 

*8*5 T. Hook Sayings Ser. n. Passion Princ. iii. The 
character of the lieutenant was -sketchily given. 1870 Daily 
News 5 Dec., Her account of the country is lightly and 
sketchily written. *886 G. Allen Maimie's Sake j, A lew 
stray lines made to do duty sketchily for a rough idea of 
the imaginary picture. 

Sketchiness (ske’tfines). [f. as [Tree. + -ness.] 
The state or condition of being sketchy. 

*843 Ruskin Mod. Paint, 1 . n. viii. 119 His modes of 
treatment are alike removed from sketchiness or incomple- 
tion, and from exaggeration.^ *885 Athemeum 6 June 719 
I he tendency to ske tchiness is not great where the materials 
..he. .ready to the iiand. 
b. techn. (See quot.) 

*890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 173 Sketchiness is the tech- 
nical term for the tendency of patterns to show lines of 
spacing across the cloth in a way that is objectionable. 
Sketching (ske’tjig), vbl. sb. [f. Sketch v.) 
1 . The action of the verb Sketch; something 
sketched, a sketch. Also with down. 



SKETCHING. 


SKEW, 


*8*4 W. Irving Life Lett. (1864) II. 226, I enjoy the 
first conception and fiist sketchings down of my ideas. 
1840 Hood Up Rhine 215 You remember poor George's 
fondness for picturesque views and sketching. 1884 Athen- 
aeum 5 Jan. 20/1 It was a crazy oddity with much scribbling 
and even schoolboy-like sketching by some one in the last 
century. 

2. attrib ., as sketching-block, - booh , -case, -chib, 
-pencil, - ramble , -stool, etc. 

1806-7 J- Berfsford Miseries Hum. Life vi. xxxv, In a 
sketching ramble— a chaiming morsel of the picturesque 
breaking out upon you. *8*a Combe Syntax , Picturesque 
in 212 His well-stufTd bags, with all their hoard Of sketch- 
ing-tools. Ibid. xvm. 70 He.. from his pocket took His 
pencil and his sketching-book. 1848 Dickens Dombcy xiv, 
A set of sketching materials. 1861 G. Musgrave By-Roads 
France 45 Folding up my sketching stool and strapping 
it on to the havresac, 1874 R. Tvrwhiit Our Sketching 
'Club 67 Get.. a good sketching-block. 

__ Ske tching, ppl. a. [f. Sketch v. + -ing 2,] 
That sketches ; occupied with sketching. Hence 

Ske'tchingly adv. 

18*4 Scott St. Ronan's iv, A sketching gentleman that 
lives, .at the Cleikum of Aultoun yonder. *869 Pall Mall 
G. 16 Aug. 10 Telling .how he himself had been guide to 
Horace Vernet as he lode sketchingly along to his name- 
sake’s dwelling-place. 

Ske'tchist. rare. [f. Sketch sb. 2 + -ist 1, 
after novelist, etc.] A writer of literary sketches. 

1837 Quit's Mag . IV. 576 The phrase might have been 
restricted to essayists, or, were the term admissible, sketch- 
ists. 1893 Star 22 June 1/8 The popular legal sketchist. 
Sketoh-map : see Sketch sb. 3. 

Sketchy (ske-tji), a. [f. Sketch sb. + -r.] 

1 . Giving only a slight or rough outline of the 
main features, facts, or circumstances without going 
into details : a. Of writings or authors. 

*803 Edin. Rev. VII. 136 These two extremes, of meagre 
copying, and of imitation so free and sketchy as to leave no 
likeness, are to be found in out two translations of Homer. 
*8z8 J. Sterling Ess. (1848) II. 50 Sketches of society, — 
very sketchy indeed, — ..make up the miscellany. 1834 S. 
Lover Handy Andy (ed. 4) Pief., A stoiy thus originated 
could not be other than sketchy and desultory. 1884 Law 
Times t LXXVI. 358/1 On particulars of bleaches and of 
objections he is very sketchy. 

b. Of style, etc. (in writing or painting). 
x8ii Self Instructor 527 This style of painting is intended 
to he light and sketchy. 183a Motley Coir. (1889) I. v. 137 
The thin, sketchy, and slight manner in which the whole 
was executed. 1871 Athenaeum 3 June 686 In the second 
volume. .The style is not so sketchy, but we have rather a 
fragment of a picture than the picture itself. 

2 . Of pictures, etc. : Of the nature of, or re- 
sembling, a sketch; consisting or composed of 
outline without much detail. 

1839 GuLLtcrc & TrMBS Painting 188 A sketchy generalized 
resemblance of an object. 1864 I. Taylor in Good I Fords 
231 These sketchy portraits, inserted.. in the very midst of 
the reported speeches. 1884 *9 th Cent. Jan. 31 The well- 
known column, around which Landseer’s very sketchy 
lions watch. 

fig. 1817 Keats Lett. Wks. 1889 III. 96 It [Wordswoith’s 
‘ Gipsy ’] is a kind of sketchy intellectual landscape. 1826 
Disraeli Viv. Grey v. xv, A party of this kind should he 
more sketchy in its style ; the outline more free, and less 
detail. 

3 . colloq. Of a light, flimsy, unsubstantial or 
imperfect nature. 

*878 H. S. Wilson Alpine Ascents \. 16 A scrappy sort of 
sketchy fragmentary breakfast. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. 
Africa 563 A house with no doors, and only very sketchy 
wooden window-shutters. 

II Skete (ski't). [ad. mod. Gr. <r/crj ros, f. Gr. 
aaici)TT)s monk, hermit.] An association of hermits 
belonging to the Greek Church. 

1869 Tozer High!. Turkey I. 68 When a number of these 
retreats are assembled lound a central church, a skete 
(afr/ojnjptoi') is formed, which in some cases diffeis from a 
monastery only in not possessing an independent constitu- 
tion. 1887 Riley Athos 79 The sketes, or priories, have no 
voice in the government of the community. 

Skete, var. Skeet sb, and a. Skethill, var. 
Scathed a. Skeut, obs. f. Scout sb . 2 
tSkevin. Obs- In 4 skeuayrte, skeuyn, 
skyuejm, 5 skyveyne; 4 skyuen, 5 skywen. 
[ad. ONF. eskevein, var. of OF. eschevin (mod.F. 
ichevin) : see Echevin and Soabine.] A steward 
of a gild. 

1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 46 To chesen an Aldirman. .and 
foure skeuaynes, trost men and trewe, for to kepyn and 
reseyuen b e goodes . . of be gilde. Ibid. 64 To chesyn aider- 
man and skyueynys that ben profitable for the Gylde. 
c 14.40 Pronub. Parv. 458 Skyveyne, of a gylde {S. skywen), 

t Skevinage. Obs. Also skun-, scunage. 
[ad. ONF. eskevinage, var. of OF. eschevinage 
mod.F. ichevinage ) : see prec.] A district under 
the jurisdiction of a local magistiate. 

In English use only with ref. to the precincts of Calais. 1 
*449 Rolls ofParlt. V. 149/2 Withoute the Towne, in the 
Procincte longing to the same, called the Skevinage. 1487 
Ilnd. VI. 404/2 Th’ Office of Baillyve of the Scunage of 
Calais. 1329 Lett, 4 Pap. Hen. VIII (1876) IV. m. 2392 A 
house place . . within the scunage of Calais. ! 

Skevington’s daughter, gyves, irons : see 

Scavenger’s daughter. j 

t Skew, ji.i Obs, Also 4 skewe, skwe, skiu, ! 
soue. [prob. of Scand. origin and related to Sky J 0 . 1 ] 

1 . The sky or heaven. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xvii. 13 Mirke watres pat ware ofe 
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heive In pe kloudes of pe skewe. 13.. E. E. A Hit. P. Tl. 
483 Ho [jc the dove) skyrmez vnder skwe & skowtez 
aboute. C1375 Cursor M. *34t (Fairfi), pis tree was of sa 
mykil in sljt, pat to pe skew ra$t pe top. c 140a Destr. 
Troy 10182 The skew [MS. skrewj, foi pe skrykyng & 
skremyng of folke, Redoundet with dyn. 

2 . pi. The skies, heavens, or clouds. 
c *320 Cast. Love 1494 be wey he made vs to lede porw be 
skewes[F. Himes'], per he eode. 13.. E. E. A llit. P. B. 
1206 Hi^e skelt was pe askry pe skewes an-vnder. c 1400 
Destr, Troy 9637 That day was full derke. .With a Ropand 
Rayne rut fro the skewes. 

Skew (ski;;), sb . 2 Forms : 3 sc(u)we, 5 scue; 
3 scyue, skyue, 4 skewe, 7- skew (9 Sc. skeu). 
[ad. OF. escu (mod.F. frit) L. scutum shield. 

Both the OF. escu and L. scutum occur in this sense in 
early accounts (*253) of Westminster Abbey : see G. Scott 
l Pest w. Abbey (1863) 239. The OF. word may also be the 
source of sen, a screen or partition, given in Promp. Parv. 
450/2 and 468/2.] 

1 . f a. A stone specially intended or adapted for 
being placed with other similar ones to form the 
sloping head or coping of a gable, rising slightly 
above the level of the roof. Obs. 

1278 Bursar's Rolls, Merton Coll, in ArcJueol. yrnl. II. 
143 Item eidem iij.s, lij d. per xx pedibus in longitudine de 
quibusdam lapidibus qui vocantur seuwes et nonuntur in 
operein tectopaivedomus retro coquinam. 1388 Ibid., Item 
in xviij ped’ de skyues empt* xviij.rf, prec'ium pedis yd, 
1339-60 Ely Sacr, Rolls II. 193 In inj** iaj ped. de skewes 
empt., prec. pedis ].d. [1445-6111 Willis & Clat k Cambridge 
(1886) I. 392, 45I feet of 1 Scuez’..are bought for the con- 
struction of the walls.] 1635 in Paterson Hist. Musselburgh 
(1857) 146, vij fl double and single treis, and about j ,n . skewis. 

collect. 1428 in Heath Grocets' Comp. (1869) 6 Ashler, 
coyne, skew, ragge, chalke, flint, tyles and estriche boarde. 
1533 in Bayley Tower of London (1821) I. App, p. xxix, 
In skew and crests to the same spacys on the west side. 
Ibid., At the Juell Hows doore, uj. spacys coveted w* skew 
and crest. 

b. The line of coping on a gable. Chiefly Sc. 

1789 D. Davidson Seasons 43 High on the sklentin skew, 

or thatched eave, The sparrow . .Seeks out a dwelling-place. 
1823 Galt Entail xlix, I paid.. the Glasgow mason, for 
the count o’ his sklater that pointed the skews o' the house, 
*86* Stephens & Burn Farm-Buildings § 279 There are no 
skews [in this gable], the slating ptojecting over the walls. 

c. A skew-corbel (see 2). 

The genuineness of this sense is somewhat doubtful. 

. 184S Parker Gloss. At c/ut (ed. 4) I. 340 The term skew 
is still used in the 1101th for a stone built into the bottom of 
a gable or other similar situation to support the coping above. 

2 . attrib., as skew-corbel, -put, -stone, -table. 

Parker appears to have formed skew-table out of scutable, 

which is given by J. T. Smith Antiq. Westm. (1B07) 207 in 
a translated document of *330; on the same page occurs 
sencrestes, which may be a misreading of scu-crcstes. 

1833 Loudon Encycl. Archil. § 947 The gables aie to be 
slated over, and the skew-stones (the coping-stones of the 
yables, called barge-stones in England) are to be laid ovei 
the slates, but to project 3 inches over.. the wails. 1845 
Parker Gloss. Archie, (ed. 4) 310 Skew-table was probably 
the course of stone weatheied, or sloped, on the top, placed 
over a continuous set-off in a wall. 1830 Ogil(ue, Skew- 
corbel, Skew-put , a stone built into the bottom of a gable 
to support the coping above. *851 Turner Dorn. Auhit. 
II. 11. 31 The spring stones or skew-tables of the gables. 

3 . A slate used in forming the gutter of a toof. 

*899 Evesham yrnl, 1 Apr. (E. D. D,), The centre one is 

the ‘ bottomer on either side are two 1 tie-lyes and above 
and below in the next couise two ‘skews 

Skew (ski;;), sb . 2 Also 7 scew. [f. Skew a. 
or ». 2 ] 

+ 1 . A side-glance. Obs —l 

162a S. Ward Christ All in All (1627) 29 Whateuer good 
workes we doe with an eye from bis, and a skew vnto our 
owne names,, .the more penaltie of pride belongs vnto vs. 

2 . A slant; a deviation from the straight line; 
an angle, esp. that at which a bridge spans a road 
or river ; a sideward movement. 

*688 Holme Armoury nr. 261/2 Scew or Campher, is the 
cutting off of a corner of a Wall. 1840 Civil Eng. 4- Arch, 
yrnl. III. 232/2 The projections of all the lines of pressure 
are equal to.. each other,, .whatever may be the angle of 
the skew. 1883 Scientific American 1 Aua. 64 In the com- 
pleted structure there are. . no two skews alike. *903 Daily 
Chron. 18 Beb. 3/3 The skew in the chancel he attributes. . 
to an alteration having been carried out by rule of thumb, 
to. transf. A slip, an error. 

*869 Furnivall in Bk. Precedence Pref. p. xvii. Thus one 
of the many skews in the Harleian Catalogue was set straight. 

c. On th .6 (or a) skew, on the slant, slantwise. 
*881 Young Every Man his own Mechanic § 399. *75 All 
the-e bits are secured in the main stock on a skew. 1891 
C. James Rom. Rigmarole 174 Birds that flew dead straight, 
bu ds that seemed to work on the skew. 1804 Times 22 Sept, 
13/4 Over the Lune, which is crossed on the skew, the span 
is 350 ft. 

3 . Mining. (See quots.) 

1789 T. Williams Min. Kingd, 1 . 27 Skews and backs are 
only local joints of an irregular curved figure, which often 
1 esemble hitches. Ibid. 330 A skew is an irregular discon- 
tinuous mineral fissure,.. which generally lies in a very 
slanting irregular position. X883GRESLEY Gloss. Coal-m. 224 
Skews , . . irregularities in the roof indicating danger from falls, 

tSkew, sbfi Cant. Obs. [Of obscure origin.] 

A cup ; a wooden dish. 

1561 Awdei.ay Frat, Vacab. (i860) 83 A skew, a cuppe. 
1641 Brome yoviall Crew n. F ivb, Ihis is Bien Bowse, 
this is Bien Bowse, Too little is my Skew, a 1700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew , Skew, a Begger’s Wooden Dish. *754 
Song in Farmer & Ilenley Slang s.v., To thy Bugher[=dog] 
and thy Skew, Filch and Jybes, I bid adieu. j 


Skew (ski;;), sb. 5 Cornish dial. [’ Cornish.] 
A drizzling rain ; a driving mist. Also fig. 

1839 W. E. Forster in Reid Life (*888) I. v. 128 , 1 am in 
a regular Cornish skew as to the future,.. can’t see an inch 
before me. 1880- in Coinish glossaries. 

Skew (skiw), sbfi Harrow slang, [Cf.SKEW». s ] 
a. A difficult passage for translation or explana- 
tion. b. An entrance examination held at the 
end of a term. Also attrib. 

*866 Rout ledge’s Ev. Boy's Ann. 757 One examination 
paper . .was popularly known as ‘ Skew-paper 1890 Daily 
Hews *4 Aug. 4/8 To explain hard passages, or 1 skews *, as 
they aie technically styled. 

+ Skew, sb. 7 Sc. Obs . -1 (Meaning doubtful.) 
Perhaps a back-formation from 1 eskew, but cf. Skew v? 
c 1470 Henry Wallace v. 835 Haidy and hat contenyt the 
fell melle. Skew and 1 eskew off Scottis and Inglis als. 

+ Skew, * 3.8 Obs.~ x [Cf. Scow sb . 2 2.] A 
coracle. 

*577 Harrison Descr. Blit. iv. in Holimhed I. 5/2 These 
Scots. .vsed..to steale ouer into Britaine in leather skewes. 

Skew (ski;;), a. and adv. Also 7 akue, soue. 
[Of. Skew v 2 and Askew adv.] 

A. adj. 1 . Having an oblique direction or posi- 
tion ; turned to one side, slanting, squint. 

*609 Holland Amm. Marcell. xxx. xi. 397 He had with 
his gray eyes a skew cast at all times, and looked Sterne. 
1639 Crabtree Led. 106 Thy skew legges are so distant one 
fiom another, that it is unpossible that thou shouldest ever 
gaU thine Ankles. *65* H. More Enthus. Tri. (1712) 44 
It is far easier for her to.. fetch in some odd skue conceit 
from a remote obscure comer, than to think of what h 
nearei. 1684 Burnet Theory Earth I. 195 Its right and 
parallel situation.. was chang'd into an oblique ; in which 
skew posture it hath stood ever since. *850 Parker Gloss. 
Archit. 1 . 429 The common coping of a wall, which consists 
of a sloped or skew surface surmounted by a roll moulding. 
i860 Wraxall Life in Sea v. 130 The skew mouth running 
vertically, make[s] their appearance something frightfully 
odious. *88* E. B. Tylor Anthropology 63 The Tatar and 
Japanese faces show the skew eyelids of the Mongolian race. 
+ b. Distorted, pervei ted ; macaronic. Obs. 

1607 Brewer Lt/tgua nr. v, I remember about the yeare 
1602. many vsed this skew kind of language. 

2 . In special collocations, denoting that the thing 
in question deviates from a straight line, or has 
some part not at Tight angles with the rest, as skew 
arch, bridge, girder, etc., or skew bevel, chisel, 
facet, former, i>on, etc. 

1845 Ford Ildbk. Spain 1. 257 Fiist observe a singular 
Moorish *skew aich. *857 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sci. 
(ed. 3) II. 447 , 1 speak of what are called Skew Arches, in 
which the cour.es of stone or brick of which the bridge is 
built 1 nn obliquely to the walls of the bridge. 1846 Holtz- 
apffel Turning II. 668 They fulfil the office of 1 evil wheels, 
or rather of ♦skew-bevil wheels. *879 Cassells Techn. Educ. 
I. 349/2 The teeth have then a peculiar form, and the 
wheels are called skew-bevels. 1838 Southey Lett. (1856) 
IV. 546, I have found a good story of a ‘skew bridge at 
Caen. 1872 Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 245 The art of 
building oblique or skew bridges appears to have been 
known on the Continent as eaily as *530. 187a A’ out ledge’s 
Ev. Boy’s Ann. 354/1 One ♦skew, or corner chisel. * 88 x 
Young Every Man his own Mechanic § 644. 2 96 The tools 
used in carving are the chisel, the gouge, the skew-chisel, 
the parting tool. *731 J effries Treat. Diamonds Pearls 
(ed. 2) Gloss,, In Brilliants, thete are two sorts, *sknv or 
skill facets and star facets. 1678 Moxon Mech. Exere. 
iv. 74 The * Skew-Former, .is seldom used by Joiners, but 
for cleansing accute angles. *838 Simms Pnbl. Wks. Gt. 
Brit. 8 In the »skew girders the proper wind must be pre- 
served. 1873 Carpentry Join. 27 The iron is sometimes 
set at right angles to the sole of the plane and sometimes at 
an acute angle, when it is called a "skew iron. 1846 Holtz- 
apffel Turning II. 485 The obliquity is then given to the 
iron, which is inserted at an angle, as in the ♦skew-rebate 
and fillister. *832-7 Good Study Med. (1829) IV. 214 In 
♦skew-sight or lateial vision, the axis of the eye affected 
usually coincides with that of the sound eye. 1850 Engineer 
$ Mach. Assist. 74 That variety of toothed-geer known as 
♦skew-wheels. 

b. Math. (See quots.) 

1848 Cayley Math. Papers I. 378 Passing to the general 
qase where the lines and points in question are not identical, 
which I should propose to teun the theory of ' Skew Polars 
1867 Brands & Cox Diet. Sci., etc. III. 467 Skew Surface, 
a ruled surface of which two successive generators do not 
in general intersect. *873 Cayley Math. Papers IX. 65-6 
Before going further it will be convenient to establish the 
definition of* skew anti-points *873 Maxwell Electr. S, 
Magn. (1881) I. 384 When they are not satisfied it is called 
a Skew system. 

3 . Comb., as skew-eyed , -fisted adjs. ; skew-nail 
vb. ; skew-wise adv. 

*638 Rowland tr. Moufet's Theat. Ins, *074 They are not 
one-ey’d, nor hoi rid skew-ey’d. a *700 Diet. Cant, Crew, 
Skew-fisted > awkward, ungainly. *875 Morris PEneul v. 
445 He.. his body swift writhed skew-wise from the fall. 
*88* Young Every Man his own Mechanic § 743. 340 The 
edge of the shelf may be skew-nailed to the support behind. 
B. adv. Obliquely, askew, rare. 

*706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v,, To look skew , or askew, 
to squint or leer, to look shy, or with an evil Eye upon one. 
*8*s Zeluca I. 305 , 1 hope you don’t think, Ma’am, that I 
have looked skew at not being paid my last week. 

t Skew, vX Obs . -1 [f. Skew .tA 1 ] intr. To 
become overcast. 

CX400 Siege yerusalem (E. E.T. S.) 53 pe welcon wanned 
anon & J>e water skewep, Cloudes clateren gon, as pey cleue 
wolde. 

Skew (ski?;), v . 2 Also 5-6 skewe, 7 scew, 
scue, 7-S skue, 9 ’skew. [ad. ONF. eskiu(zo)er, 



SKEW, 
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SKEWNESS. 


cshter, escuer, var. of OF. tschutr, escktvtr, etc. : 
see Eschew 0.1 The later development of sense 
is curious, as well as the apparent use of the verb- 
stem in the adv. Askew and the adj. Skew.] 
tl. intr. To escape, to slip away. Obs. 

la 1400 A forte Arih. 1562 Skilfulle skomfyture he skiftez 
as hym lyker, Is none so skathlye may skape, ne skewe fro 
his handez, 

2 . To take an oblique course or direction; to 
turn aside , move sideways. 

c 1470 Hcnrv Wallace ix. 148 Crawfurd drew saill, skewyt 
by, and off rhaun past 1567 Drant Horace , Ep. 1. i. C ij, 
He, that, .cliearelye wills the to be bould not once to skew 
a syde. 1637 N. Whiting Albino 4 Bellama Author’s 
Apol., And should they see us on our knees for blessing, 
They’d scue aside, as frighted at our dressing. 1703 Brand 
Descr. Orkney $ Zetland 9 We judged it safest, to keep as 
near it [the land] as we could, and scued away by the coast, 
zyofi Phillips (ed. Kersey), To Skue or walk sktnng, to 
svaddle, to go sideling along. 1811 Wiuah in Archaeo - 
login XVII. 158 Skew, to go aside, or obliquely. 1813 
D. Anderson Poems 112 (Jam ), Contemplating ilk foppish 
brat,.. To see them skew and skip about. 184s S. Judd 
Margaret i. xvii, They skewed, bustled, and bumped along, 

b. To shy (as a hoise), to swerve. Also fig. 
1679 Alsop Melius Inq 11. vui. 370 When the Magistiate 
is settling the Civil peace of his Dominions, he needs not 
concern himself whether the people will skew or no, a 18*5 
Forbv Vac. E. Anglia 304 Skew, to start aside, as a hoise, 
at some object which scales him. 1851- in dialect glossal ies 
(Noitbampt., Line, etc.j. 

3 . To squint at , to look at (or upon') sideways, 
esp. in a suspicious or slighting manner ; hence, to 
make side-hits at, reflect upon, something. 

1570 Levins Manip. 94 To Skewe, Hints oculis spectare. 
1618 Fletcher Loyal Subj. 11. i, Our service Neglected, and 
kick'd lamely on, and skew’d at. 1638 Sanderson Strm. 
(1681) II. in We find our selves ready, .to skew at the 
infirmities of others. i6gz R. L’Estrange Fables 460 ’Tis 
dangerous skewing upon the errors of the age a man lives 
in. 1827 Clare Sfiep/t. Cal 173 The cows stood round her 
in a wondering way, . . Skewing at her. 1862 Borrow Wild 
Wales III. 74 Now looking to the left, now to the right,., 
now skewing at an object, now leering at an individual. 

+ 4 . trims. To turn (the eyes) sidewards. Ohs. 
1577 Stanyhurst Descr. Ireland in Holinshed Citron. 
(1587) II. 17/1 Pleaseth you to skew your eie towards the 
margent. 1 58* — Aineia 11. (Arb.) 67 Nor backward skewd 

I myn eyesight..tyl that my burden I lighted 

6 To cut off, set back, insert, etc., in an oblique 
manner. 

sfu Cotgh., Emlraser , to skne, or chamfret off the Iaumbes 
of a doore, or window. 1703 R. Neve City 4 C. Purchaser 

II The springing of the Arch is skew’d back from the up- 
right of the Jambs. 1777 Gostung Walk Canterb, (ed. 2) 
i8r The way was skewed off with an angle. 1886 Mrs 
Caddy Footsteps of Jeanne D'Arc 105 The lower room h: • 
a narrow window, .skewed into the thickness of the wall. 

6 . To depict or represent unfairly, 

187a C, King Sierra Nevada x, What lias lie done but 
twist and skew and distort and discolor.. this whole dog- 
gonned country ? 

7. dial. To thiow, hurl, cast, fling. 

18*4- in dialect glossaries, etc. (Northumbld., Yks.). 

Hence Skewing vbl. sb, and ppl. a. 

, 1611 Cotgr., Biseati, a bezle, bezehng, or scuing ; such a 
slopenesse, or slope forme, as is in the point of an yron 
leauer, chizle, &c. 169a L’Estrange Josephus, Lift (1733) 
807 He prepar'd the people for his Purpose by a skewing 
discourse upon the Matter then in Question. i8ai Clare Pill. 
Mtnsir. II. 8 Jane’s ’skewing cow was struck with fear. 

Skew, 0. 3 iechn. [Of obscure origin,] (See 
quots.) Also Skewing vbl. sb. 

1688 Holme Armoury 111. 149/z Skew, a term in Herald- 
Painting, which is with a Wing or Hares Foot [to] brush 
away all the loose edges of Silver and Gold that remains of 
the working of them. 1831-4 Tomlinsons Cycl. Useful 
Arts (r866) I. 758 A brush, with which every part is care- 
fully gone over, superfluous gold being removed from some 
parts, and worked into others ^The process is called skew- 
ing, and the particles of gold collected from it, are sold 
under the name of skewiugs. 1870 Eng. Mech. Jan. 487/1 
Go over the frame with a skewing brush to remove all loose 
particles of gold. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech . 2194/3. 

Skew, vd [f. Skew j3. 6 ] In pass, with up ; 
To have the vision obstructed by mist. 

184a W. E. Forster in Reid Life (1888) a I. v. 149 Walking 
1 know not where— all mist before my vision, ‘skewed up , 
nothing certain. 

Skew, 0. 6 [? a special use of Skew 0.2 Cf. 
Skew fi. c ] a. To be skewed , to fail in repetition, 
b. To fail in doing (a repetition). 


1899 

Sea 36 Skew .. signified failuie in a lesson, as: ‘J skewed 
my rep (repetition) this rooming ’. 1903 H. A. Vachell 

The Hill ill, It doesn’t pay to be ' skewed 
i Stowage, obs. variant of Scavaqe. 

1444 Rolls of Parlt, V. 68/1 Thei pay Skewage for the 
same merchaundises atte Suthampton. *303 Ibid . VI. 330/2 
An Act concerning Skavage or Skewage. 

Skew-back, [f. Skew sb . 3 or 0.2 + Back adv.] 

I. Arch. The springing-line of an arch; the sloping 
surface on which either extremity of an arch rests ; 
a course of stone or brickwork, an iron plate, etc., 
immediately supporting the foot of an arch. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc, 279 According to the breadth 
of the Piers between the Windows, so ought the Skew-back 
or Sorainenng of the Arch to be. Ibid. 280 The line A C, 
which is vulgarly called the Skew-back for the Arch. 1723 
W. Halfpenny Sound Building 36 Set off the Skew-Back 


from/ - to E, and.. / will be the Centre to uhich the Skew- 
Backs., are directed. 1837 Civil Eng. >5 Arch.Jml.l. 34/1 
The arching for the suppoi t of the stairs is to be, .springing 
from cut skew backs, and properly keyed in. 1842 Penny 
Cycl. XXII. 87/1 A plate of cast-iion is usually laid upon 
the stone skew-hacks, extending the whole width of the 
bridge, a 1878 Sir G. Scott Lett. A rchit. 1 1 . 40 The arches 
are turned in Roman bricks, . . a steep skewback being foi med 
for their springings. 

b. A ring on the inside wall of a blast-furnace, 
by which the area is diminished. 

1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl. 820/1. 

2 . Mech. A cap or othei casting made to receive 
the end of a diagonal 1 od or brace. 

1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl 820/1. 

Hence Skew-backed a. (see quot. 1 ). 

1905 Bond Goth. A rchit. 239 The upper sui face of the top 
springer. . against which the first voussoir of the real arch . . 
stmts, is said to be skewbacked. 

Skewbald (sktri'bgld), a. and sb. Also 7 skew- 
ba.l’d, 8-9 -ball. [Cf. Skewed ad and Piebald.] 

A. adj. Of animals, esp. horses: 1 1 regularly 
marked with white and biown or red, or some 
similar colour. 

Properly distinct from Piebald (see quot. t866), which is 
sometimes inexactly used foi it. 

1634 J. Cleveland Poems 38 Th’ Apparatour upon his 
skew-bal'd horse. 169a London Gaz. No. 3777/4 A skew-bald 
Gelding about 14 hands. 1702 Ibid. No. 3870/4 A Strawberry 
Gelding. , with a skew bald Face (the white coming over 
his off Eye). 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Joum. France II. 20 Yester- 
day however shewed me what I knew not had existed — a 
skew-ball or pyeballed ass. 1823 Hone Evei y-day Bk. I. 
992 Captain, a fallow and white dog, with skewbald face. 

1 866 W. Watson Youatt's Hoise xv. 346 When the 
white is mixed with black it is called 1 pie bald ’, with bay 
the name of ‘skew-bald 1 is given to it. 1876 WaldV. 19 A 
middle-aged gentleman of hermit habits on a skewbald cob. 

B. sb. A skewbald horse. 

1863 G. A. Sala Copt. Danger ous I. iii 47 She was to ha ve 
her pony, with John coachman on the skeivhall, sent to 
fetch hei every Saturday. 1883 Times 30 May 5 /z Mr, 
Frisby’s skewbald was at some disadvantage in this class. 

Skewed (skiwd), a) ? Obs. Also 5 soued, 
skevyd, 5-7 skued, 7 skude, skewd. [Of 
doubtful oiigin: perh. f. OF. esen shield (cf. L. 
scutulatns as a colour of a horse, f. scutula platter), 
but there is also close resemblance in form and 
sense tolcel. skjdtlr, the history of which is equally 
obscure.] Skewbald. 

In quot. T493 the reading of the Bodleian MS. is scawcd, 
tianslating maculosttm of the original. 

c 144a Pallad. on Husb. 1. 703 (E.E.T.S.), The skewed 
goos, the brune goose as the white Is not fecomide. Ibid. 
IV. 810 The gray [horse], the goldenhered and the skued 
Iv.r. scued]. 1481-90 Howard House h. Bks. (Roxb.) 507 
Item, payd to Richaid Wayfer..for a skevyd nagg iiij.f. 
1493 'J revisa’s Barth. De P. li. xvm. lxxvi. 830 Some Catte 
is whyte, some red, some blacke,some skewed and specklyd. 
a 1329 Skelton E. Rummyng 142 Some be flybytten, Some 
skewed as a kytten. 1377 B. Googe Heresbach’s Husb, 
m (1586) 116 b, The yelowish and the skued or pied horses 
at e discommended almost of all men. *611 Cotgr., Pecile, 
a picle, or skude colour of a horse. 16x6 J. Lane Contn. 
Sqr.'s T. xi. 323 Skewd was his horse, of manie colors 
chaunginge. a 1800 Pegge Suppl. Grose s.v., A skew’d horse, 
one of two colours. 

Skewed (skiwd), afi [f. Skew sb.’h or #. 2 J 
Set obliquely or aslant ; skew. Also Comb. 

16x1 Bible _i Kings vi. 4 maig., Windowes broad within 
and narrow without ; or skewed and closed. 1619 Fletcher 
Wild Goose Chase iv. i, As I live I am ashain’d, this wench 
has reach’d me,.. This skew'd ey’d Carrion. 1840 Civil 
Eng. 4 Arch Jrnl. III. 109/1 It is in the construction of 
railroads that the skewed arch meets with its most import- 
ant application. 1803 C. R. B. Barrett Surrey iii. 95 The 
eastern half of the chancel is skewed internally, 
t Skewel. Obs— 1 [prob. a. OF. escuele (mod. 
F. Icuelle).] ? A dish, platter. 

1567 Wills qlnv. N. C. (Surtees, 1835) 278, iiij litle wood 
skewells, xij*l j v laten bassings. 

Skewer (ski/i-ai), sb. Also 7 scure, scuer, 8 
soewer. [A valiant of Skiver sb.\ which is prob. 
the more original form : cf. kever, kiver, and cure 
as variants of Cover 0., and newt from earlier evet. 

In the Nottingham Rees. II. 86 (an entry of 1411) it is 
probable that skuer should be read as skitmer, scummer.] 

I. A long wooden or metal pin, used especially 
to fasten meat or the like together, to keep it in 
form while being cooked. 

1679 Evelyn Sylva (ed. 3I xxi. 100 The Wild Cornel or 
Dog-wood good to make Mill-Cogs, Pestles, ..Butchers 
Skewers, &c. x688 Holme Arwowy nr. 292/2 A Butchers 
Cambril, Or, between two Scuers. Ibid. 31 5/1 He bearetli 
Azure, two Skewers or Flesh pricks. 1704 Swift Bail. Bks. 
Wise. (1711) 266 He with Iron Skewer, pierces the tender 
Sides of both, their Legs and Wings close pinion'd to their 
Hibs. 17*9 — DiraA Sera, ii, Sena up your Meat well stuck 
with Scewers, to make it look round and plump. 1809 As fat. 
Researches IX, 60 These leaves are. .used all over India to 
make baskets, and made fast together, with skewers, from 
the fibres of the bambu. 1837 Whittock Bk. Traties (1&42) 33 
[Bleacher], To these pieces of canvass, the ends of the web 
of calico.. may be fastened by wooden ‘skewers’. x88x 
Young Every Man his own Mechanic § 79. 33 It is the 
wood used by butchers for making wooden skewers. 
fig. 187a Black Adv. Phaeton xii, Transfixed by the red- 
hot skewers of jealousy. 

b. A mclal pin used to fasten an aiticle of dress 
or to secure the hair. 

1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. (1815) 334 A fringed blanket, 


fastened about her shoulders with a coppei skewer. x8as 
Bentham Ration, Reward 30 j The buckles of the Romans, 
and the skewers employed by Queen Elizabeth. 1840 Hood 
Up Rhine 222 Two plaited bands of hair. . fastened up with 
a flat silvei or gill skewei . 

c. A pin on which a bobbin is placed. 

183s Ure Philos. Manuf. 158 I 5 ut single bobbins are set 
on skeweis in the reel 111 coi respondents with the single 
spindles on the copping rail. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 315/1 
The bobbins, are mounted., on a li eel which has skewers 
fon their reception. 

d. Applied contemptuously to a weapon. 

1838 James Robbery ii, Let us look at your skewei in a 
handle, iny Loid. 

2 . attrib. and Comb., ns skewei -full, -machine, 
-maker\ skewer-pieca (see quot. 1867) ; skewer 
trea, wood, the spindle-tiee, flora the wood ol 
which skewei s are made. 

(«) 178a J. Scott Poet. IVks. 05 The gieen skewer wood 
seeds of seal let shows 1863 Prior Brit. PI., Skewer-wood, 
ft om skewers being made of it, nshiub called in the Western 
counties Skiver-wood, Evonymus huropxus. 1894 Cornh. 
Mag. Feb. 164 The squat e berries of the skewer tree little 
known except to the bhds and the gipsies. 

(£) 183a M arryat N. Foi sterx 1 , Strung together like what 
we call ‘skewer pieces' on boaid of a man-of-war. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 629 The meat being then divided 
into messes, the remnants aie cut into small pieces termed 
skewer-pieces. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2194/j Skewer- 
machine. 1880 Times 10 Dec. 3/4 Tempting the hungry 
passeis-by to puichase a skewer-full of the dainty ioa-t 
1883 Instr. Census Clerks 1S81 46 Skewer Maker, 
Skewer (skm-sr), 0. Also 8 skuer, [f. thesb.] 
1 . trans. To fasten (meat, etc.) with a skewei ; 
to pierce with a skewer or skewers. Also const. 
together, up, upon. 

1701 Woli.ey Jrnl. New York (i860) 29 Some be of Bears 
Skins and Rackoon Skins sewed or sknered together. 1741 
Contpl. Fain. -Piece 1. ii. 147 Skewer them and roast them 01 
stove or bake them, just as you please. 1769 Mrs. Rafpai.d 
Eng. Housekpi. (1778) 69 Skewer your hare with the head 
upon one shoulder. 2806 A. H unter Culina (ed. 3)69 Skewer 
the fillet as close as possible. 1834 Marryat Simple v, 
A piece of stick .upon which were skewei ed.. pieces of beef 
and pork. 

rejl. 1821 Scott Kenilw. xxxiii, If thou lakest all that 
trouble of skewering thyself together, like a liussed fowl. 
fig. 1830 Dickens Dun Cofp. xliv, Britannia, that unfoi- 
tunate female.., skewered through and through with office 
pens and bound., with red tape. 1871 Member for Paris 
II. 10 He.. served him up every day to the readers of the 
Pavois , skewered through and through with an epigram. 

b. To run through, transfix, with a sword or 
other weapon. 

S Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11. tit iii, Perhaps not to part, but 
mutually skewered through with iron. 1861 C. Rradk 
Cloister 4 II. xliii, He felt his ami hot, then cold, and there 
was an English auow skewering it. 1870 Miss Bridgman 
R. Lynne 1 . xiii. 214 , 1 thought I was being skewered by a 
horrid savage. 

iejl. 1863 Tylor Early Hist. Man. xi. 311 The bud 
alighted there, and skewered itself upon the lance. 

c. To place upon skewers. Cf. Skewer, sb. 1 c. 
1833 U rk Philos. Manuf. 379 There are 1656 under 18 years 
of age, of whom,,ioB [are employed] in.. skewering cops. 
2 . To fix, fasten, or secure to or into something 
else with, or as with, a skewer or skewers; totiuss. 
Const, in, into, to, also down, up. 

X777 Sheridan Trip to Scarborough v. ii, Why should 
you.. suffer the rascals thus to skewer down my arms like 
a rabbit! 1799 \V. Taylor in Monthly Mag. VII. 139 
We'll see what fare the butler’s foresight Has skewer’d into 
my knapsack. *815 Hist. J. Decastro III. 331 He saw 
a great long thing lying on the ground skewered up in 
a white cloth. 1840 P. Parley's Ann. 364 The grenadier 
turned down his bayonet, and skeweied him to the ground. 
1890 Nature 30 Oct. 641 The mats are skeweied on to two 
long bamboos. 

fig. 1838 Coleridge in Lit. Rem. III. 174 When so stricta 
Calvinist . . could skewer such frippery patches . . on the sober 
gown and cassock of a Reformed and Set iptural Church ! 

3 . To fix or thrust {into or through something) 
like a skewer or skewers. 

x86g Blackmore Loriia D. xxvi, He skewered his gi eat 
eyes into mine. 1876 A. J. Evans Through Bosnia iv. 135 
They took a sharp stake,. and. -skewered it right through 
the carcase. 

Hence Skewered ppl. a . ; Skewering vbl. sb. 
, 794 .T« Wedge Agric. Chester 58 The more perfectly the 
whey is got out of the cheese, by skewering, thrusting, and 
piessing, the less air will be left in it. 1806 A. Hunter 
Culina (ed. 3) 237 Take the steaks,., then roll them up, anil 
secure their form by skewering. 1839 Mag. Dom. Eicon. 
IV. 243 The cheese, .is turned and the pressure and skewer- 
ing continued. # 1868 Daily Tel 29 May, The Chinese 
belles, with their crimped.. and skewered hair. 

+ Skewing. Obs .- 1 - Skewage. 

131a in Sharpe Cal. Lett . Bk. D. (1902) 280 [Citizens of 
York to pass free from payment of murage, pavage,j skew- 
ynge [or] skewenge, [and other customs]. 

Skewing (in Gilding) : see Skew 0.3 
Skewly, adv. rare, [f. Skew a. 2 b + -r/r-.] 
In a skew manner. 

1896. W. W. R. Bali .Math. Recreations (ed. 3) 137 Two 
cells in complementary rows and columns are said to Le 
skewly related. 

Skewness, [f. Skew a. + -ness.] The quality 
of being skew. 

*894 Phil. Trans. CLXXXVI. 357 While their frequent 
skewness .sufficiently indicates that the neglect of X'rj- \ as 
compared with a is unjustifiable, igox Nature 3 Oct. 569/1 
The polygon with the lower mode lias a skewness pf 4-0,48. 
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Skews e, obs. f. Scuse v. Skewt, var. Scoot v. 
t Skey, si). 1 Obs. rare. A kind of boat. 

1S07 Will of German (Somerset IIo.), A boote otherwise 
called a Skeye. 154a Admir. Ct. Wan ant Sis. 1 Sept., 
Navicula vocata a skey. 

II Skey* (sl«i), sb. 2 S. African. Also skea. [Dn. 
schei tie-piece.] One of a pair of wooden bars 
passing through each end of an ox-yoke, to which 
the neckstraps are fixed. 

1850 R. G. CuMMiNa Hunter's LiftS. Afr, (1302) 7/1 In 
inspanning, the yoke is placed on the back of the neck of 
the ox, with one of these skeys on either side. Ibid, ro/2 
The oxen.. spring about in the yoke,., in variably snapping 
the stiaps and yoke-skeas. 1 863 YV. C. Baldwin Afr. 
Hunting iv. 103 From the beams hung Kaffir ropes,.. old 
saddles, yokes, skeys, neckstraps, and all appaiatus for 
wagoning. 

f Skey, a. Obs~° [var. of Skeigh a .] Skittish. 

Cf, the vb. skey (of a horse) in Brockett (1829). 
c 1440 Promp. Pam. 444/2 Schey, or skey, as hors, or 
styjtyl. Ibid. 457/2 Skey, as hors, umbraticus. 

f Skey, v. Sc. Obs. rare. [Of obscure origin ; 
perh. two diffeient words.] 

1 . intr. To get clear, to sheer off. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace x. 873 Bot fra the Scottis thai 
rnycht nocht than off skey, The clyp so sar on athir buid 
thai wey. 

2. irans. ? To startle, come upon suddenly. 

1539 in Pitcairn Crint. Trials 1 . 220* 3 e slew his sei wandis 
doggis bat skeyit 3011 quhare 3e lay. 

Skey, obs. f. Sky. Skeymishe, •mows(e, 
obs. ff. Squeamish. Skeyn(e, obs. ff. Skew, 
Skene. Skeyr, obs. Sc. f. Skere. Skeijjren, 
var. Skair v. Obs. 

II Ski (J*, ski), sb. PI. ski (also skis). Also 
slie, skee. [a. Norw. ski (. skji , sjii , also written 
skid) neut.:— ON. skid snow-shoe, billet of cleft 
\vood,-=OE. scid Shide sb. In some Norw. dia- 
lects also skida ( skjia , skjie) fem.,=Sw. skida (pi. 
skidor ) ON. skida. In mod. Norw. and Sw. sk 
before palatal vowels has the value of (J). 

The form skid, and the Sw. pi. skidor, have occasionally 
been used in English context, but have not obtained general 
currency.) 

1 . One of a pair of long slender pieces of wood 
fastened to the foot and used as a snow-shoe, 
enabling the wearer to slide down hill with great 
speed. 

The length and breadth of ski vary, but the average 
dimensions are eight feet long and four inches broad ; they 
are usually pointed and curved at the toe, sometimes curved 
at the heel. Within recent years the use of ski as a means 
of exercise or sport has spread from Norway and Sweden to 
Switzerland and other places. 

a. 1885 Tromholt Aurora Borealis I. 136 The Ski are 
pointedand slightly curved at oneend,and theedgesrounded. 
1893 Daily Graphic < 28 June 13 Fourteen pairs of ash and 
sycamore ski of special pattern, some being 10 feet in length. 

J 3 , 1889 Montreal Daily Carnival No. 4/3 Snowshoes, 

skees, and tugues were hung about the arch in stars. *900 
Westm. Gas. 28 Aug. 2/1 Tobogganing, sleighing, and 
skee-ing (on long, narrow, snow-shoes called 1 skees '). 

2 . aitrib. and Comb., as ski-climber , -runner ; 
ski-excursion, -jumping, -fanning; ski staff, etc. 

Examples of this type are common in recent usage : only 
a few are given here.. The Norw. or Sw. forms of some (as 
skilobning) are occasionally employed. 

1854 Latham Native Paces Russ. JEmp. 84 The most 
characteristic .of their habits.. is what we may call by a 
name coined for the occasion — she-running. *888 Times 
16 Nov. 10/1 At a concouise in Christiania he became 
champion ski-runner. 1896 Idler Mar. 307/2 He thrust 
out his ski staff and tripped up his companion. 

Hence Ski v. intr., to travel on ski. Ski'er, 
one who uses or travels on ski ; a ski-runner. 
Ski'-ing vbl. sb., the action of travelling or run- 
ning on ski, esp. as a sport. Also aitrib. . 

1893 Daily News 31 J an. 5/3 If we had winter worth speak- 
ing of here, ski-ing would soon take a prominent place among 
our field sports. rtg$Advance (Chicago) 4 Apr. §67/2 , 1 have 
seen an expert skeer go down a long steep hill with the swift, 
ness scarcely equaled by a bird. Ibid., It must be a very 
funny sight, that of the skeeing down hill. 1904 Times 4 Mar. 
9/2 They skied down to Chamonix. 

Skiagram (skoi'agrsem). Also skiogram. [f. 
Gr. a ici a shadow + -gram.] 

1 . An outline of the shadow of an object filled in 
with black (see quot. 1801) ; a picture painted or 
produced in this style. 

1801 Fuseli Led. Paint . i, 9 The first essays of the art 
were Skiagrams, simple outlines of a shade, similar to.. 
Silhouettes; without any other addition of character or 
feature but what the profile of the object thus delineated, 
could afford. 1843 Blackiu. Mag LIV. 694 To trace back 
the more perfect art through its stages— the. 1 Polychroin ’, 
the * Monochrom’, the ‘ Monogram ', and ‘ Skiagram 1848 
Wornum Led. Paint. 351 note, Vases, or those with the black 
figures (skiagrams) on the stained reddish-yellow teira cotta, 
are the most ancient. 

2 . A skiagraph, radiograph. 

1896 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 29 Feb. 557 In another case of sus- 
pected tuberculous disease of the foot I obtained a very 
good skiogram. *899 Athenaeum 2 Sept. 324 The first series 
of skiagrams.. published with the design of showing the 
development of the bones of the hand and wiist. 

Hence Skbagramma’tica., skiagraph ic ( Cassell's 
Suppl.). Also SkLagramina’tically adv., skia- 
graphically. 
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1901 Lancet a6 Jan. 251/t It often happened that a limb 
though notskiagrammaucally perfect, wasyet functionally so. 
Skiagraph (skai-agrcif), sb. Also skio-. [See 
Soiagrath.] A photograph, obtained by means of 
the Rontgen rays ; a radiograph. = Sciagraph 3. 

1896 Daily News 1 1 Apr. 6/4 On a skiagraph being taken . 
an obscure, .form of partial dislocation was easilydiscovered. 

Allbutt's Syst. Jl led. III. 362 Skiagraphs taken by means 
of the X Rontgen rays. 

Hence Skragrapli v. trans., to photograph by 
means of the Rontgen lays. Skia’graplier, a 
radiographer (Gould Diet. Med. Suppl.). SkLa- 
gra - phic a., of or pertaining to skiagraphy; radio- 
graphic. Skiagraphically m/zi., after the manner 
of a skiagraph; by means of, with respect to, 
skiagraphy. 

*89 6 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 29 Feb. 587 Photograph of a patient 
being. *skiographed. Ibid. 18 Apr 097 It is now possible... 
to skiagraph the foreign body. Ibid. 22 Feb. 4gr AH this 
was ascertained by means of. . Lhe'skiogiaphic method. 1899 
Allbutt’s Syst. Med. VI. 133 Skiagrapnic investigation, .in 
the diagnosis of intra-thoracic growths. 1892 Speaker 5 Mar. 
285/2 Thiough the blinds of the saloon below various pans 
o f lovers are seen— ''skiagi aphically embracing. 1896 Bt it. 
Med, Jrnl. 22 Feb. 490 A case of osseous ankylosis skio- 
graphically diagnosed. 

Skiagraphy (sksise'grafi). [See Sciaguaphy.] 

1 . (See quot.) 

1859 Gullick & Times Paint. 37 Painting is said to have 
passed through several stages in Greece, commencing with 
simple skiagraphy 01 shadow-painting : by which is meant 
giving the exterior outline, or shape of the shadow of an 
obiect, without any intermediate lines. 

2 . (See first quot.) 

.2858 Gladstone Homer I. 235 The fundamental distinc- 
tion between his [i. e. Homer’s] Inner and Outer, his prac- 
tical. and poetical geography. In order to mark that dis- 
tinction more forcibly, I would, even call.. the latter his 
territorial skiagiaphy. Ibid. III. 343 There is a gieat mass 
of fabulous and imaginative skiagraphy. 

3 . Radiography. 

*898 {title) , Archives of Clinical Skiagraphy [continued 
as. Archives of the Roentgen Ray). 1898 Allbutt's Syst. 
Med. V. 768 Skiagraphy has been employed for the diag- 
nosis of pericardial effusion. 

Skian, var. Skene. Skiatic, obs. var. ScrATrc a. 2 
Skibbet. Now dial. Forms: 4-5 skybet, 
skibet, 5 skebett, 9 skibbet, skivet. [Of ob- 
scure origin: cf. SkippetI.] A small box; a 
small compartment in a chest, etc. Also transf. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. P. v. xxxix. (Bod!. MS.), 
And what is hoote and drye. .is resceyued propielich in J>e 
skybet of J>e galle. Ibid., Pe skibet of the splene, [>e melt, 
cisoo in Pep. Hist. MSS. Conun. Var. Coll. IV. 25 De 
diuersis pixidibus, hampers, skebettis, et aliis locis, ut hoc 
patet sequenter. 1880 W. Cornwall Gloss. 51/2 Skibbet, a 
small covered compai tment in a large chest, always near the 
top. 1895 Qoiller Couch Wandering Heath 81 My grand- 
father kept his fishing lines in a little skivet under the stern- 
sheets. 

gkice, v. 1 Now dial. Also 6-7 skise, 9 
skeyse. [Of obscure origin.] intr. To move 
quickly ; to skip or frisk about ; to run, etc. 

159 1 Fletcher Passe Couinnu. (Hakl.) 14 They skise a 
large space, and seeme for to flie withall, and therefore they 
call, them .. flying squirrels. *64* Brome Joviall Crew 
tv. i, He is. .up at five a Clock in the morning. Skise out 
this away, and skise out that away ; (He’s no Snayle, I 
assure you). 1790 Grose Preru, Gloss., To skice, to play 
and frolick about. 1846 YV. Sandys Spec. Corn. Dial, 19 
Then a passel of maidens, .beginn’d for to skeyce and to 
fade so friskis. 1867 Harland & Wilkinson Folk-lore 
Lane. 181 To Lapland, Finland, we do skice. 1875- in 
dial, glossaries (Sussex, Hampshire, Isle of YVight, etc.), 

+ Skice, vA Obs. rare. [? Alteration of sclice 
Slice ».] irans. To slice, cut. 

1600 Holland Livy 11. Iv. 829 The more fiercely he cryed 
on still, the more cruellie fell the Lictor to. cut and skice 
his appanelL 1601 — Pliny I. 544 To skice and scrape 
their bark round about, in maner of scarification. 

+ Stick, v. Obs. rare. Also 4 skyke, 5 skikke. 
[var.ofSKECKv,] = Skeoic v. Hence fSki-oking. 

13 . K, Alis. 6077 (W.), And into tbeo mores they heom 
diowe, . . For to skyke, and for to slene, Of kyng Alisaundris 
men. Ibid. 6142 The kyng was sory. .That he no myghte 
geve heom bataile, Bote here and there, .with skykyng. 
Ibid. 6276 By robbery they liveth, and skickyng. a 1400 
[see Skeck v. i). 

Skid (skid), sb. Also 7 skidds, 8-9 skeed, 

9 skidd. [Of doubtful origin: both form and 
sense suggest some connexion with ON. skit! (see 
Ski) and OE. scid Shide, but skid does not phon- 
etically represent either of these.] 

1 . A beam, plank, or piece of timber, esp, one 
of a number upon which something rests or is 
supported, or by which a thing is held in position. 

1609-xo Cranbrook Ckurckw. Ace. in Stahlschmidt Bells 
of Kent (1887) 239 It. p J for two Skiddes for the frame of 
the bells, vs liijr/. 2759 Phil. Trans. LI. 292 This tub was 
fixed upon skids (pieces of timber) about six inches thick. 
*809 W. Irving Knickerb. (1861) 76. He had not a little the 
appearance of a beer barrel on skids. *850 Holtzapffel 
Turning III. 93 The block. .is then mounted upon square 
pieces of wood called skids. 1859 F. A. Griffiths Artil. 
Man. (1862) 63 There is. .a skid, or transom, placed across 
the last step of the carriage. 

b. One of a number of beams, or pieces of stone, 
on which a vessel is built, or placed during repair. 

1856 Illustr. Land. News 2 Feb. 110/1 This [dry] dock. . 
W{u> 191 feet long on the stqne skids lit bottom. 1867 Smyth 


Sailor's Word-bk. 629 Skids,, .beams resting on blocks, on 
which small craft are built. 18S8 Daily Teltgr. 27 June 
5/2 Boats which will float from their skids when waterborne. 

2 . fa. A kind of sledge. Obs. 

171a J. James tr. Le Blontts Gardening 182 You must 
have.. a Kind of Skid or Sledge, upon which the tice is set 
a little leaning. 

b. Naut. (See quot. 1750.) 

a. *743 Bulkeley & Cum mins Pay. S. Seas 8 There broke 
a Sea in the Ship, which .bilg’d the Cutler, and canted her 
off the Skeets [sic ]. .athwart the Barge. 1769 Falconer 
Did. Marine (1780) D:, The main skeeds, for hoisting in 
the boats clear of the ship's side. 1823 YV. Scoresby Jrnl. 
303 It cleared all our boats, and occasioned only a trifling 
injury to some of the skeeds in its progress. 

fi. 1750 Blancklev Naval F.xpos. 152 Skids are wooden 
Fenders fay'd on the Outside of the Ship, for the Conveni- 
ency of hoisting in Boats, Provisions, etc. 1769 Falconer 
Did. Marine (17S0), Skids, or Skeeds, we long compassing 
pieces of timber, formed so as to answer the vertical cuive 
of a ship’s side. 1846 A. Young Naut. Did. 284. 1893 

J. A. Barry Steve Brown's Bunyip 92 The boats on the 
davits and the long-boat on the skids. 

c. A plank or loller on which a heavy thing 
may be slid or pushed along. 

1846 Young Naut. Did. 284 The name of Skids is also 
given to pieces of plank put under a vessel’s bottom, for the 
purpose of launching her off when she has been driven 
ashore. 1848 Bartlett Did . Amcr., Skid, a piece of light 
timber from ten to twenty feet in length, upon which heavier 
timber is rolled or slid from place to place. *868 Regal. 
A rmy 7 r 167 As it may become necessary to disembark with- 
out the aid of a platform, some strong skids not less than 15 
feet long, should always be carried. 

d. Lumbering. One of a set of peeled logs or 
timbers, partially sunk into the ground, and form- 
ing a roadway along or down which logs are 
drawn or slid ; also, one of the logs forming a 
skidway (see 5). U.S. 

185* Harper's Mag. III. 518 New skids are nicely peeled 
..and plentifully as well as calculatingly laid along the 
road. 1880 Lumberman's Gae. 14 Jan., Some of the lumber- 
men have from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 [logs] on the skids. 
*893 Atlantic Monthly Feb. 194/2 Then the load it-<elf, 
three logs tandem,.. slid over the greased skids with a 
gliding, majestic motion. 

e. Coalmining. (See quot.) 

1883 Greslev Gloss. Coal.m., Skids, slides or slippers upon 
which certain coal-cutting machines travel along the faces 
whilst at work. 

3 . A device for locking the wheel of a vehicle 
or for retarding its motion in descending a hill or 
slope ; esp. an iron shoe chained to the vehicle 
and placed in front of the wheel so as to be 
caught between it and the ground. 

*766 Compl. Fanner, Skid, the chain by which the wheel 
of a waggon is fastened, so as to prevent its turning round, 
upon descending a steep hill. 1824 Burchell Trav. I. 151 
The renischoen (lock-shoe or skid) is a log of wood, .having 
a groove in it to receive the felly of the wheel. 1836 Sir 
G, Head Home Tour 87 As the laden carriages are thus 
raised, an iron skid is attached to the last, to prevent acci- 
dent. 1874 M. Collins Transmigr. I. vi. 95 We began to 
descend a hill so sleep that the skid was necessary. 
transf. *866 E. C. Rye Brit. Beetles 114 This development 
, .acts as a ‘ skid * or ‘ break ’ upon the base of the elytra. 

b. fig. or in fig. context. A retarding influence 
or agency. 

1841 Hood Tale of a Trumpet 591 Backsliding in spite of 
all moral skid. 1865 Daily Telegr. 12 Apr. 6 It is for ever 
the function of Tories to be the skid, and not the wheel. 
1874 Slang Did. 292 It is often said that a talkative person 
might put the skid on, with advantage to his listeners. 1884 
Contemp. Rev. Aug. 193 Legislation does not require to have 
a skid on the wheels continuously. 

4 . [From the vb.] An act of skidding ; also, a 
side-slip. (Fiequent in recent use.) 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as skid-beam, -pan (see 
quots.) ; skid-road, a way or track formed of 
skids (2 d) along which logs are hauled ; skid-way 
(see quot. 1893) ; also, an inclined way foimed of 
skids (2 d). 

*846 Young Naut. Did. 290 Spar-deck properly signifies 
a temporal y deck laid in any part of a vessel; and the 
beams whereon it rests get the name of ‘skid-beams. 1895 
Daily News 31 Jan. 6/ 2 Lifting the heavy boats into their 
positions on the skid-beams over the upper deck. 1838 
Holloway Prov. Did., *Skid-pati , the iron, used to Skid 
with. *884 C. T. C. Monthly Gaz. Nov. 347/1 These roads 
being composed of soft stone, and all waggons coming down 
with skidpans on. 1880 “j 111 Rep. Topogr. Sura. Adirondack 
Reg. 176 Advised that lumbermen had cut ‘ *skid -roads ' 
on which logs were drawn [etc.]. 1879 Lumberman's Gaz, 

24 Dec. 9 The *skidways through the woods arc piled full 
of logs. 1893 Scribner's Mag. June 707/1 The skidway 
consists of two logs or timbers about ten feet apart, laid 
perpendicular to the log-road .. , upon which a tier of logs is 
placed ready to he loaded on the sleighs. 

Skid (snow-shoe) : see Ski. 

Skid (skid), v 1 [f. Skid sii] 

1 . trans. To apply or fasten a skid or brake to 
(a wheel) in order to retard its motion ; to lock 
(a wheel) in this way. 

*674 Ray S. E. C. Words 77 To Skid a wheel : Rotam 
suftlaminare, with an iron hook fastned to the Axis to keep 
it from turning round upon the descent of a steep K\W,Kent. 
[Hence in later Diets.]. *859 Dickens Two Cities 1. ii, The 
guard got down to skid the wheel for the descent, i860 
Pros. Inst. Civ. Engineers XIX. 495 If it is required to 
put on the breaks harder, and to skid the wheels. 1879 
Man. Artill. E.verc. 133 In o*der that the wheels may be 
skidded when necessary to pheck the recoQ. 



SKID. 


SKILFER. 


b. To push or drag (a person) along. 

1881 Times 2 Feb, 4/5 He was skidded along in front of 
the wheel of the cab. 

2 . Lumbering. To haul (logs) on or along slcitls ; 
to pile or place on a skid-way. Also alsol. 

1878 Lumberman's Gaz. 6 Apr., Not one-fifth of the logs 
cut and skidded ,. have been banked^ Ibid, 18 Dec. 426 
Operators have been cutting and skidding for the past thirty 
or forty days. 188& Scribner's Mag Dec. 655/2 The logs are 
then * skidded ' by horses or oxen into skidways. 

3 . intr. Of a wheel : To slip or be dragged along 
without revolving, esp. as the effect of having a 
skid or brake applied to it. 

1838 Civil Eng. <J- Arch. Jml. 1 . 160/2 An engine always 
gets through its work better upon a wet day than a <hy 
one... It is true, the wheels skid more. 1854 Trans. Philol. 
See. 84 A roller skids, when in a sharp turn it cuts up the 
turf. 1894 A. Robertson Nuggets, etc. 200 We.. would 
suddenly skid, with the break on, down a steep hill. 

transf. 1862 Jacomb in Peaks, Passes, 4 Glac. Ser, u. I. 
244 We left at noon, and glissaded down the slopes to the 
Maison Blanche again. Mr. Mathews, .skidded down with 
all his wonted agility. 

b. To slip obliquely or sideways, esp. owing to 
the muddy, wet, or dusty state of the road ; to 
side-slip. Usually said of cycle or motoi-car 
wheels, but also of horse-vehicles or persons. 

1884 Pall Mall G. is May 10/2 While the steam-engine 
. . was on its way to the fire the wheels 1 skidded ’ against 
the kerb. 1886 C. T. C. Gaz. IV. 137 Enough weight on the 
steering-wheel to prevent it skidding at all. 1892 Liverpool 
Daily Post 4 J uly, The back wheel of their machine skidded, 
throwing the lacfy under the vehicle. 

Hence Ski-cider, a lumberman who hauls logs 
along the skids to the skidway ; Ski-clding ppl. a. 

1883 in Cent. Diet., The skidders haul the logs to the pile. 
1897 Daily News 31 Dec. 3/1 Skidding 'buses, and the fog 
silence. 


Skid (skid), v/ rare, [variant of Scud z/. 1 ] 
intr. To run or go quickly, to scud. 

1815 Mme. D’Abblay Diary (1876) IV. Ixiv. 311 They 
ran skidding down the aisle of the chapel.. like frightened 
hares. 1891 Kifling £ arrack- Room Ball., Screw Guns i, 
You can skid up the trees, but you don’t get away from the 
guns ! 

Skid ding 1 (ski-dig), vbl, sb. [f. Skid sb. oi vX] 

1 . concr. Timber or planks used as a support for 
a gun, elc., or to facilitate its lemoval. 

3859 Griffiths Ariill. Alan. (1862) 123 One piece of short 
skidding, 4} feet long, five. .inches square. Ibid. 124, 4.. 
assists 2 at the lever and skidding. 1879 Man. Ariill. 
Exerc. 513 The frame . .[is] supported . .by two upright oak 
skids, . . and by coins, scotches, or skidding,inserted between 
it and the fore carriage. 

2 . Lumbering. (See quot. 1878.) Also attrib. 
in skidding-team, - longs . 

1877 Lwiebtrman's Gaz. 22 Dec., Pevys Skidding Tongs 
always on hand. 1878 Scribner's Mag. XV. 147 Skidding 
is hauling logs together and placing them on skids conveni- 
ent for loading. 1893 Ibid. June 707/1 The skidding-team 
is brought in and the log is.. hauled away. Ibid., In the 
case of small logs, it is grappled with ‘ skidding-tongs 
which seue the log like a pair of pinchers. 

3 . The action of the verb Skid (esp. sense 3), 

1889 Hull 4- E. Yorks. Times 27 Apr., Bump on the 

roadway, through the skidding of the wheels over the wet 
stones. 1889 Daily Nevus 21 June 6/3 There was no skid- 
ding of the wheels, and there was no appearance of the 
biake having been applied. 

Ski-ddy, Skiddy-cook. dial. (See quots.) 

1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Skiddey, or Skiddey-cock, a 
water-rail. *886 Newton in Entycl. Brit. XX. 223/1 The 
Water-Rail, locally known as the Skiddy or Billcock, is the 
Rallus aqvaticus of Ornithology. 

Skie, obs. form of Sky sbX 

Skied (skaid),///. a. [f. Sky sbX or vX] 

1. Seerain g to touch or reach the sky ; lofty, rare— 1 . 

1730-46 Thomson Autumn 1097 Wide the pale deluge 

floats, and streaming mild O'er the sky’d mountain to the 
shadowy vale. 

2 . As second element in combs. : Having a sky 
of a specified kind. 

*839-5* Bailey Festus 270 In the bright, hot, blue-skied 
East. 1903 L. C. Smithers Burton's Arab. Nfs. 7 The 
..sensuousness of the hot-skied East glows from every tale. 

3 . Cricket. Of a ball : Hit or sent up high in the 
air. Also transf. of a stroke. 

*868 Morning Star 19 June, Judging the bound of the 
ball when it lands after a high throw or skied hit. 

Skief, variant of Scaife. 

Skier, variant of Skyer, 

1893 Times is July T1/5 The fieldsman soonhad the satis- 
faction of seeing the batsman . .taken at mid-on from askier. 
Skier, var. Skyb ; see also Ski v. Skieve, var. 
Skive sb. Skiey, variant of Skyey a , 

Skiff (skif), Forms : a. 6-7 skiph, skiffe, 
6 skyfe, skyfte, 6- skiff. 0 . sciffe, 7 sciph. 
7 - 7 sehiff(e, sohiph. [ad. F. esquif{ 1549), Sp. 
and Pg. esquife, or It. sekifo : the source of the 
Romanic word is prob. OIIG. r«/ship, boat.] 

1 . A small sea-going boat, adapted for rowing 
and sailing ; esp. one attached to a ship and used 
for purposes of communication, transport, towing, 
etc. Hence, a small light boat of any kind. 


Currant.. was so fierce, that«he could not get in with his 
Skiffs because he had no helpe to row* *$87 Greene 


138 

Euphrns Wks. (Grosart) VI. 343 Hee sent secretly one of 
his sonnes in a little skyfe to Pisandros. 1627 Capt. Smith 
Seaman's Grant. vL 26 Gieat ships haue also other small 
boats called Shallops and Skiffes, which are with more case 
. .rowed to an[d] againe. 165a Needham tr. Selden's Mare 
Cl. 228 Those scouting Skiphs which were joined with the 
bigger soit of Pinnaces or light Vessels. 1719 Dn Foe 
Crusoe 11. (Globe) 328 Their Long-Boat, and a great Shallop, 
besides a small Skiff, *791 W. Gilpin Forest Scenery [ II. 
96 The port of Lymington..i& chiefly frequented by light 
skiffs, rigged in the cutter-form, with a jib and boom. 1840 
R. H. Dana Be/. Mast xx. 61 We took a little skiff that 
lay on the beach, and paddled off. 1875 W. M c Ilwraith 
Guide Wigtownshire 95 In later times Lochryan was 
frequented uy the skiffs of the Gaelic tribes. 
transf. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Epid. 66 If m two 

skiphs of cork, a Loadstone and steele be placed. 

attrib. 1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. vn. ni, The skiff-boat 
neared : I heard them talk. 

j3. 1589 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 259 Themis- 
tocles sent Sicinnus his childrens schoolemaster secretly in a 
Sciffe towards the Persians. 1636 Blount Glossogr., Skiff 
or Sciph, a Ship-boat, properly all of one peece. _ 
y. 1594 R. Ashley tr. Lays le Roy 46 To see him hidden 
in a little Schiffe, whom but a little before the whole Sea 
could not suffice. 1653 Holcroft Procopius , Goth. Wars 
11. 51 Wheie leaving tTieir ships they took their journey, 
putting their schiffs upon waynes to passe the Poe with. 
1670 Relat. Siege of Candia 11 We found 3 Schiffs, or 
vvherrys, drawn up upon rowlers. 

2 . spec. a. A kind of clinker-built sculling- or 
pleasure-boat (see quot. 1886). Also, a long 
narrow racing-boat for one oarsman, outrigged, 
usually fitted with a sliding-seal, and covered in 
fore and aft with canvas. 

1793 in Quilier-Couch Rent. Oxford (O.IT.S.) 200 Various 
vessels, moored in view, Skiff, gig, and cutter, or canoe. 
1845 in Sherwood Oxfoid Rowing (1900) 26 All skiffs or 
boais constructed for less than four oars.. are to be lilted., 
with n sufficient deck or covering made of wood 01 water- 
proof canvass. 1883 Boats if the World 26 Edwaid 
Han Inn's paper skiff, which., nas been sent along faster 
than anyone-man boat of either liemispheie. 1886 Bourne 
in Encycl. Brit. XXL 31/2 The skiff is wider and longer 
than the gig and of greater depth, and, rising higher fore 
and aft, with rowlock placed on a curved and elevated 
gunwale, . . rows lighter than the gig. 

attrib. 1886 Pall Mall Gaz. 40 Aug. 4/1 With rowlocks 
rising high from the gunwales, on the well-known skiff sys- 
tem still preferred on the Thames. 1895 Daily Ncwst July 
10/1 The Skiff Club inaugurated its first season with a 
successful series of races in Teddington Reach. 

b. A light kind of sailing-boat in use on the 
St. Lawrence. Also attrib. 

1891 Harper's Weekly 19 Sept. 713/4 High winds and 
heavy seas nave no terrors for the skiff sailors. Ibid., The 
manner of sailing these skiffs is unique. 

Hence Ski-fftess a., without a skiff or skiffs ; 
Ski-ffman, one who mans a skiff. 

1829 H. Miller Scenes <5- Leg. N. Scotl. (1834) 50 Behind 
spreads wide a skiffless shore. 1868 Gorkie Summers <$■ 
Winters Orkneys vii. 231 Theskiffmen makegood bai gains. 
Skiff, sb/ Sc. [f. Skiff ».-] 

1 . A slight gust o/wind or shower of rain, etc. 
1819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827 ) 56 Whan skiffs 

o' wind blaw aff the brae. 1870 in Public Opinion 23 J uly 
110 An occasional skiff with the syringe, to keep the foliage 
free from dust. 1805 N. B, Daily Mail 20 June 4 Not- 
withstanding a slight skiff of min. 

2 . A slight sketch, tTace, touch, etc., ^something. 
*839 Moir Mansis Waitck xxvii. (ed. a) 363 Wait a mo- 
ment, till I give a skiff of description of our neighbour Reu- 
ben. 1884 Stevenson Lett. (1901) I. vi. 320 I have had a 
skiff of cold and was finally obliged to take to bed. 

Skiff (skif), vX [f. Skiff sbX] 

1 . +a. irons. To cross, row or sail over, (a 
river) in a skiff. Obs .— 1 

a 1625 Bcaum. & Ft. Two Noble Kinsmen 1. iii, Perill and 
want contending, they have skift Torrents, whose roring 
tyranny and power I’th least of these was dreadfull. 
b. reft. To row or scull (oneself) in a skiff. In 

quot./f. 

1863 Dickens M id. Fr. iv. xvii, I hope she steered herself, 
skiffcd herself, paddled herself to the ceiemony. 

2 . intr. To row or scull in a skiff; to go on the 
river in a pleasure-skiff. Hence Ski-fifing vbl. sb. 

*869 Bp. M c Dougau in Morgan Univ. Oars (1873) 314 
They, should.. coniine themselves to mild fouroais and 
skiffing. 1883 M, Pattison Mem. 1 . 131 We were together 
every day, skiffmg, walking, teaing. 1898 T. Arnold in 
19th Cent. Jan. 106 We used often to go skiffing up the 
Chenvell. 

Skiff, v.'i Sc. [Perhaps an alteiation of Sicift 
vX, but cf. Scuff v.) 

1. intr. To move lightly and quickly, esp. so as 
barely to touch a surface ; to glide, run, etc., in this 
manner. Hence Ski’fflng vbl. sb. 

1723 Ramsay Genii. Sheph. 1. i, Neat she was.. As she 
came skiffing o'er the dewy green, a 1738 — Guardians of 
the Fair, Watchful guardians of the fair, Who skiff on 
wings of ambient air. 1791 A. Wilson in Poems Lit. 
Prose(,iiy6) II, 19 See Sweet Peggy skifiin'ow'r the lee. 1819 
W. Iennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 66 He saw the Vicar 
. . Fast scamperin' and skiffin’. 1866 R. Chambers Ess. 
Ser. 11. 31 A hurrying across upper floors, and a skiffing up 
and down stairs. 

2 . trans. To touch lightly in passing over ; to skim . 

1807-xo Tannahill Poems (1846) 83 Rude storms 

the mountain’s brow That lightly skiff the vale below. 1843 
Nicholson Hist. .J- Tradit. Tales 234 [They] skiff the water 
on the wing. 

Ski-ffy. Sc. rare —1 . (See quot.) 

*795 Statist. Acc, Scotl., Cantpsit XV. 331 There were 


employed at least two men at the windlass, putting up the 
coals in skiffles, termed hutches. 

t Skift, sbX Obs. Also skiffte, skyft(e. [a. 
ON. skipti (MSw. skipte; Noiw., Sw., Da. skifte) 
distribution, shift, etc.: cf. Skift vX\ A shift, 
in various senses ; a change ; a division or share ; 
an artifice, device, or tuck. 

c 1400 Sc. Trojan War (Horstrn.) 11. 1719 Now as hillis 
hie it schawis, Now set lakh with ane nopii skift. That pai 
maysenochtbot pe lift. <-1440 York Myst, xxvi. 130 At oui e 
soper as we satte, . . My skiffte come to scathe, c 1450 Bk. 
Cm tasye 198 in Habeas Bk., Yf any man haue part with be 
in gyft, With hym pou make an euen skyft. c 1460 Towneley 
Myst. xxiv. 392 Is ther none other skyfte Bot syfte, lady, 
syfie? 1470-85 Malory Arthur vi. xvii. 211 Make ye as 
good skyfte as ye can ; ye shal here this lady with you on 
horsbak vnto the pope of Rome. 1332 Mori: Confut. Tin- 
dale Wks. 481/2 He will haue a clappe on the tone clieke 
01 the tother, make what skyfte he can. 
f Skift, sb/ Obs .— 1 (See quot.) 

1783 W. Gordon Livy 1. iv. (1823) 20 The water had sub- 
sided and left the trough or skift [L. alveus], in which the 
infants had been exposed, on di y ground. 

Skift, sb/, variant of Skiff sb/ 

1877 May Lafi an Hon. bliss Ferrard I. vii. iqi The 
autumn leaves rustling under foot and flying off in sudden 
skifts across the dry ruddy grass. 

Skift, vX Obs. cxc. dial. Foims : 4-6 skyft, 
4-5 -e (5 scyfffc), 4-5, 9 skift (S Sr. skifft), 
5 -e. [a. ON. skipta (MSw. skipta ; Norw. anti 
S\v. skipta, Da. skifte) to divide, change, etc., — - 
OE. seif (an, Shift v."\ 

1. trans. To shift, change, or move (something). 

13.. Cursor M. 23678 (Edinb.), Sun and mon, and stern 
on lift, pat ai wit stiring emu skift,.. Fra pat lim stil sal |>ai 
stand. 13.. /£. E. A Hit. P. B. 709 Now liaf pay skyfted 
my bkyl& scorned natwre. c 1440 Alph. Tales 3K9 lie 
wolde nevur skyfte his clothis bod ons in a yere. 1470-85 
Malory Arthur ix. xl. 405 Letesee now yf ye can skjfte 
it with your liandes. 1828- in many north, dial, glossaries, 
etc. (see Eng. Dial. Diet.). 

-|- 2 . To arrange, devise, manage, or order (some- 
thing). Obs. 

13.. £ E. Allit. P. A. s6g * pus schal I,’ quoth kryste, 
' lut skyfte, pe lnste schal be pe fyrst pat stryke/.' ¥ a 1400 
Mottc Aith. 32 Scathylle Scottlande by skyllc he skyftys 
as hym lykys. Ibid. 1643 Loke 3e skyfte it so j>at vs 110 
skatlie lympe. 

f 3 . To divide, distribute, or make division. Obs. 
c 1420 Sir Antadas 644 (W.), Hot skyfte me evon,..Gyffe 
me my parte, Y wyll awey. Ibid. 656 Oderwyse skyft wyll 
not wee, Bot at yor wyll schall hit bee. <*1425 Cast. 
Pcrsev. 108 in Macro Plays 80 His good.. he wolde pat it 
were seyfftyd a-mongis his ny kynne. 

1 4 . intr. To ordain ; to act, devise. Obs. 
c 13*5 Mttr. Horn. 61 Bot Godd that skilfulli kan skift, 
Mad them alle serely spekand. <21500 Med wall Nature r. 
(Brandi) 574 Well enured men, suche as.. can best for you 
in tyme of nede skyft 

5 . To undergo shifting, change, or removal ; to 
change one's place, etc. Obs. exc. dial, 

13.. Gaw. $ Gr. Knt. 19 Oft hope blysse & blunder Ful 
skete has skyfted synne. a 1400-30 Alexander 467 To 
skyre skarlet hewe skyftis hire face. Ibid. 5040 Baldly he 
wepis, pat he soskitly suld skifte. 1791J. Learmont.P<w// 567 
The sun now frae the twal hour point Had nearly skifftit twa 
hours yont. 1847 E. & A. Bronte Wuthering Heights xxiv, 
I-Ie mad ye skift properly. 1848 Tales of Kirkbeck 1 55 A 
huge cai ved oak rocking chair ‘fearfu’ lubbardly for skifting ’. 

fb* To escape, get away from. Obs. 
c 1440 York Myst. xxvi. 41 Why, sir, to skyfte \pr, skyste] 
fio his skath We seke for youre socoure pis sesoune. 

Hence + Slri-ffcing- vbl. sb., division, distribution. 
c 1440 Alph. Tales 249 So per fell a grete debate.. for 
skiftyyng of pis money Detwix paim. 

SMft, v/ Sc. [Perhaps only a special use of 
prec. ; see also Skiff v/] intr. To move lightly 
and quickly ; to skip, run, glide, etc. 

a 1386 Sir R. Maitland Poems (Multi. Club) 30 Use not 
to skift athort the gait. 1640 Canterburians Self-Convic . 
lion Postscr. 13 But ye skift out here much Anther to an 
extravagance. 1790 A. W ilson To W. Mitchell Poet. Wks. 
(1846) 112 High ower my head the sheep in packs, I see 
them mice-like skift. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd 
(1827) 182 And Arnold's nakit ghaut was seen Loupin’.. 
And skirtin’ owr the roofs like fire. 

Ski -f ter, v. (See quot. and cf. prec.) 

1887 Mrs. C. Reads Maid o' the Mill xxii, He murmurs 
spasmodically and skifters off down the staiis. 

Ski-fting, Sc. variant of Skieting vbl. sb. 4. 

1842 Aiton Domesi. Econ. (1857) 22 3 Then take stone, 
hewn and M-ell jointed, and set It as a skifthing round the 
whole wall. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm 1 . 119 The floor 
..is.. finished with a neat skifting board.. round the walls 
of the barn. 

tskig, a. Obs .- 1 In 4 skyg. [Of Scand. 
origin : cf. Norw. and Sw. dial, skyggi] Fastidious. 

* 3 — S. E, Allit. P, B. 21 He is so clene in his courte,.. 
Nif he nere scoymus & skyg & non scape louied, Hit were 
a meruayl to much, 

Ski-ing, vbl. sb. : see Ski. 

-j* Skikart. Obs, [? f. Skick v.~\ An old name 
for the hare. 

a x 3*5 in M. S. Digby 86 fol. 168 b, pe scotewine, pe skikart. 
+ Ski’lfer. Obs. rare. [a. Du. schilfer (f schel- 
fer) fragment, scale ; cf. Skalfeihng.] 

1. A small piece ; a splinter. 

*597 A. M. tr. Gui/lcmeau's Fr. Chirurg, 10/a If you per- 
ceave anye skilfers or splinters by the which that membrane 
might be pricked. 1599 — tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. PAysicke 
342/2 If.. there weare one little skilfer, or srnale bone. 
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2 . pi. Scurf; dandruff. 

*5 99 A. M, tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. PAysicke 3/1 It expelleth 
alsoe the skilfers of youre heade. Ibid. 47/1 This doth not 
onlye expelle all skilfers of the heade. 

Skilful (ski'lful), a. and adv. Forms ; 4 scel- 
uol, skileful; 4-6 skylful, 5-6 -full(e, 6 sky 11- 
full; 4-5 skilfulle, 4-7 -full, 4- skilful (6 
skillful, 9 Sc, skeelfu’). [f. Skill sb. + -ful.] 

+ 1 . Endowed with reason ; rational; also, follow- 
ing reason, doing right. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 21334 Mai na skilful man pis wern. 
*3.. Si. Erkenwolde 278 in Hoistm. Altengi. Leg. (1881} 
272 For as he says in his sothe psalmyde wiittes : pe skil- 
fulle & J?e vnskathely skeltone ay to me. c 13 80 Lay 
Folks Catcch. 19 (Lamb. MS.), He made skylful creaturis 
as angelys and man. c 1440 York Myst. iii. 22 A skylfull 
beeste pan will y make, Aftir my shappe and my liknesse. 

+ b. Intellectual, mental. Obs .— 1 
1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love iii. vii. (Skeat) 1 . 43 Dul ben thy 
skilful understandtnges; thy wil hath thy wit so amaistred. 
1 2 . Reasonable, just, proper. Obs. 

1340 Ayenb. i6g Mochel is rigtuol ping and sceluol pet 
ich yeue mi lif..uor him bet his lif. .yaf uor ous. 1387 
Trevisa Higdon (Rolls) IV. 215 He was nevere so wrop 
wip man pat he ne wolde forjeve }if he seigh skilful occa- 
sioun. c 1400 Hylton Scala Per/. 1. lxx. (W. de W. 1404), 
Neueitheles it was worthy and skylfull that ourlordesholde 
shew as he is. c *460 Ashby Dicta Philos. 831 It is nat 
leful, .to be serued, but serue skylful Thinges. 
t b- Of stature or distance. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 313 Kyng William was 
of skilful stature, to greet and fat of body, c 1410 Master 
of Game (MS. Digby 182) xxv, pek ought tary till pei are 
wete pat he be entered two skylfull boweshotes. 01313 
Fabyan Citron, vii. ccxxii. (1811) 247 A man of skylfull 
statute, but somedele fat in y<> bely. 

f 3 . Sufficient, ample. Obs. 

a 1330 St. Nicholas igo in Horstm. Altengi. Leg. (1881) 
13 In pat jere pai had none nede, Bot skilfull both to mete 
and sede. 

4 . Having practical ability; possessing skill; 
expel t, dexterous, clever. Also const, to. 

1338 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 311 At conseil & at nede 
he was a skilfulle kyng. c 1375 Cursor M. 27156 (FairfJ, 
Prest agh be. .skilful to knaw pe pli^t, quilc is heui &quilk 
is lut. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 82 b, A Captaine 
of the Sea, moste skylfull. 1587 Golding De Momay v. 
(1592) 49 Of men themselues, the skilfullest make Lawes, 
& take vpon them to rule others. 1606 Shaks. Tr. <)• Cr. 
1. i. 7 The Greeks are strong, & skilful to their strength. 
1660 W. Secker Nonsuch Prof. Pref. 13 Where there are 
any faults men are more skilful to find them, then caieful 
to mend them. 1750 tr. Leonardus' Mirr. Stones 44 Many 
other deceptions may be effected.. which are all known to 
the skilful. 1796 Morse Amer. Geogr. 1 . 21 Having always 
his descriptions from the most skilful persons in every 
country. 1813 Shelley Q. Mab vii. 25 Human pride Is 
skilful to invent most serious names To hide its ignorance. 
*875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 85 One who had been trained 
and exercised Under a skilful master. 

absol. 1837 Carlyle Ft. Rev. t. 1. iii, In these delicate 
circumstances, .the skilfullest may falter, 
b. Const, in a mattei. 

1555 Eden Decades (Aib.) 72 If he had byn skilfull in 
Astronotnye. *394 Hooker Reel. Pol. Pref. ii. § 8 The 
perfectesl divines were judged they, which were skilfullest 
in Calvin's writings. 1662 Stillingfl. Ortg. Sacra 1. vi. § x 
Among the ./Egyptians who are supposed most skilfull in 
the account of the year. *879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. I. 
T74/2 The Chinese are very skilful in this kind of work. 

+c. Having a good knowledge of a. subject. Obs. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. v. 16 [He] vpon him set, of perill 
nought adrad, Ne skilfull of the vneouth ieopardy;. 1609 
Bible (Douay) Daniel comm., Daniel skilful of times, a 
studious historiographer. 1631 Weever Anc. Funeral 
Mon. 251 Very skilfull of the Greeke and Latine tongues. 

6. Displaying or requiring skill. 

01586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. xlvii. iii, With skilfull tunes 
his praises sing. 1398 Sylvester Du Bartas it. i. 1. 
Eden 322 For.. he made only sweet Essayes in that, Of 
skilfull industry. 1757 W. Wilkie Efigoniad Pref. p. xvi, 
He should magnify them likewise by a skilful management 
of outward circumstances. *704 Burns 1 My Chlarisl 
mark ' a Let minstrels sweep the skilfu’ string In lordly 
lighted ha'. X805 Med. Jrnl. ’X.lV. 416 The skilful manner 
in which they treated theirpatient. *856 ik.KW.Arct. Expl. 
I. xxiii. 309 It was made of the bone of a whale, and worked 
out with skilful labor. 1893 Ceutl. Mag. July 381/2 Irony 
. .is one of those edged tools which require skilful handling, 
f 0 . As adv. ~ Skilfully. Obs. 

a *400-50 A lexander 643 pus skilfull lange he scolaid & 
pe scole vsed. a 1425 Cursor M. 3742 (Trin.), Skilful is 
lacob his nome, pat is to say in rijt langage Putter out of 
heritage. 

Skilfully (skillfull), adv. Also 4 skeluol- 
liche, skilfulliche, skil-, schilfuli, skilefully, 
4 .-5 skylfully, etc. [f. prec. + -LV 2,] 
f 1 . Reasonably; with good reason ; naturally. 
c 1323 Metr. Horn. 46 Ful schilfuli and wit resoun Mai 
men ask this questioun. 1340 Ayenb. 6 Me may zuerie 
wyp-oute zenne, ..in opre guode skele and clenliche and 
skeluolliche. 01386 Chaucer Second Nun's T. 320 Men 
myghten dreden wel and skilfully This lyf to lese. c 1400 
Love Bonavent. Mirr, (rgo8) 176 Who so wole..byholde 
how oure lorde Jesu wepeth,.. skilfully he may be stired to 
compassioun and wepynge. 1412-20 Lydg. Chrott. Ttoy 
iv. 3198 As deth foi deth is skilfully guerdoum c 1460 
Ashu y Dicta Philos. 403 To . . ly not for h is profett in suche 
guise That it shuld harme any man skilfully. 

fb. To a reasonable extent; in a moderate 
degree. Obs. 

13. . Minor Poems ft. Vernon MS. xxxvii. 533 perfoie I 
rede.. pat vche Mon skilfuli of his god [=good] mak him 
glad. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 35 He techep alle 


men to be skilfulliche scars, c 1430 Chev Assigns 47 She 
sente aftur a man.. That hadde serued her-seluen skylfully 
longe. c 1450 Two Cookeiy.bks. 101 Drawe it thorgh a 
streynour skilfully thik. 

2 . In a skilful manner; with skill; cleverly, 
adroitly, dexteronsly. 

1363 Cooper Thesaurus, Scienter , cunnyngly : skilfully. 
1588 Shaks. L. L. L. il i. 233 Thou art an old Loue- 
monger, and speakest skilfully. 1632 Gouge Gods Arrows 
v. § 6. 414 Choice personsare instructed . . wisely to encampe, 
and skilfully to embattaile. 1693 Ld. Preston Boethius t. 
16 Thou didst skilfully read upon all Divine and Humane 
Learning. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1824) I. xv. 100 The 
one being laid against the other so skilfully, that there is a 
just equipoise of the whole globe. 1839 James Louis XIV, 
I. 105 He skilfully availed himself of those threats to pre- 
tend that his life was in danger. x86x Buckle Civdiz. 
(1873) II. viii. £47 The scheme, secretly prepared, was skil- 
fully accomplished. 

D. With pa. pples. used attributively. 

1821 Craig Led. Drawing, etc. iv. 245 In a skilfully exe- 
cuted picture. 1848 Buckley Iliad 164, I rushed forth, 
having burst the skilfully-joined doois. 1863 Lyell Antiq. 
Man 11 The more skilfully worked weapons of a later 
stage of the same period. 

SfeilftllneSS (skrlfulnes). Also 5-6 skylful-, ' 
7 skilfulnesse, 8 skill-, [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

1 . The quality of being reasonable. Obs.—° 

c 1440 Prom/ Pan). 457/2 Skylfulnesse, racionabilitas, 

2 , The quality of being skilful ; dexterity. 

1361 Eden tr. Cortes' Arte de Navigar Pref,, The experte 
skylfulnesse of so excellent a Pilot. x6xi Bible Ps. lxxviii. 
72 He. .guided them by the skilfulnesse of his hands. 1660 
R. Coke Power 4- Subj. 262 So little avails the skilfulness 
of the Pilot. 1709 Brit. Apollo 11 . Supemum. No. 1. 2/2 
He outstrip’d the Starter in the skillfulness of War. 1768 
Tucker Lt. Nat. 1 . 11. xxxv. 336 For want of skilfulness in 
the pilots. 1883 Manch. Exam. 7 Aug. 5/2 A panegyric 
upon the skilfulness of their administration. 

+ 3 . Knowledge of a thing. Obs. 

121636 Ussher Ann. (1638) 853 The Iberians had the 
better of it, through their skilfulnesse of the places. 

S kill (skill, sbA Forms : a. 2 skele, 4sckele, 

9 Sc. skeel ; 2-5 skile, 3-5 skyle ; 2-7 skil, 3-4 
sckil, 4-6 skyl (skylle), 5-6 skyll, 3- skill 
(4-6 skille). 0 . 3 soule, 4 scele, 5 schele, 
schyle ; 3-4 soldi, 4 schyl, 4-5 scill(e, scylle. 
[a. ON. skil, neat. (Icel. and Norw. skil, Sw. skal, 
Da. skjel, skel) distinction, difference, etc., re- 
lated to MLG. and MDu. schele (LG. schele , 
schel), MDu. and Du. geschil , verschil, LG. schill : 
cf. Skill vA] 

The great variety of usage in ME. often renders it difficult 
to assign particular examples to a definite sense. 

+ 1 . Reason as a faculty of the mind; the power 
of discrimination. Obs. 

c i2oo Ormin X2to 3 iff bu folljhesst skill & shad & witt 
i godc paewess. a n*$Ancr. R. 204 Mid skilles 3ettunge, 
bet is, hwonne be schil & te heorte ne witSsiggeS nout. 1303 
R. Brunne IJandl. Synne 64s pyn inwyt, pyn owne skj Ie, 
A?en be seyp and euermore wylle. 01340 Hampole Pr. 
Cause. 273 Swylk men er noght led with skylle, Bot pai 
folow, ay, bair awen wille. 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxii. 

( Justin ) 7og bane bu ma se be kyndly skil pat na inan suld 
gyf treutht paim til. 01440 Prottip. Para. 457/2 Skyl, 
racio. a 1500 Rates Reeving r. 1763 He disspendyt his 
xesone In wycis agan kindly skill. 

t b. Discrimination or discretion in relation to 
special circumstances. Obs. 

<xx2oo Vices <$■ Virtues 139 Da pinges < 5 e ne sculen ben 
hiuen, ba bieS to wifihealden mid michele skele. 0x250 
Gen. A.r.193 Hadde he wel loked him wi 3 skil, He beste 
sulde don his wil. 1373 Barbour Bruce xit. 260 Me think 
it suld accorde till skill To set stoutness agane felony. 
c 1373 Cursor M. 12807 (Fairf.), John ansquared pesmenvn- 
tille wib milde wordes & wip skille. ? <1x400 Morte Arlh. 
32 Skathylle Scottlande by skylle he skyftys as hym lykys. 
c 1470 Got. <$- Gaw. 1325 Sa that the cause may be kend, 
and knawin throw skill. 

+ C. A sense of what is right or fitting. Obs. 

1338 R. Brunne Chrott, fx8xo) 245 He praied to hold him 
stille, . . & he suld do his wille, in alle bat skille mot se. 1377 
Langl. P, PI. B. xix. 279 Ne sholde no scorner ne scolde 
oute of skyl hym [re. Temperance] brynge. V c 1470 Ashby 
Active Policy 649 Do iheim to be lettred right famously 
Wherby thei shall leule bi Reason and skele, a 1536 
Songs, Carols.ttc. (E.E.T.SO26 Grant thowme myn askyng, 
As reason wold, & skyll. 

f 2 . That which is reasonable, proper, right, or 
just. Obs. 

a. 01175 Lamb. Horn. 61 God. .^ife us to him god iwil, and 
to alle men riht and skil. c 1330 R. Brunne Chrott. lVace 
(Rolls) 971 Sire kyng, we aske be hot skyle. 1373 Barbour 
Bruce 1. 2x4 Thai dempt thaim eftir tbar will, Takand na 
kep to rycht na skill, c 1460 Towneley Myst. ii. 260 , 1 did 
hym neuer yit bot skill. 

/ 3 . a 1300 Cursor M. 13938 O yur vn-witt qui ne waldyee 
biin, . . And berken sell ana hald resun P 1340 Ayenb, 53 pe 
ilke nehyealdeb scele nemesure. 01400 Ywaine Gaw. 968 
It es oft wemens will Tbam forto blame thatsais tham. sail. 

+ b. In predicative use (= reasonable, right); 
also with adjs. as good, great. Obs. 

c 1230 Gen. tf Ex. 1425 Sioen men hauen holden [it] skil, 
first to freinen Se wimmanes wil. <1x300 Assnrnp. Virg. 
312 Now when it is my sones wille to hym y come, and that 
is skyle. c 1320 Sir Tristr. 2635 As lord he b er abacle, As 
gode skil wald be. 1373 Barbour Bruce ix. 731 It is gret 
skill at men chasty Thi prowd vourdis. c 1400 Pilgr. 
Sowie (Caxton) r. viii. (1859) 6 In euery ryghtwys court 
skyle is that the aclour be admytted to malcen nis com- 
pleynt. c X470 Got. ij- Gaw. 147 To mak you lord of your 
avne, me think it grete skill. <1x320 Skelton Magnyf. 
xo6 It is reason and skyll, We your pleasure fulfyll. c 1550 


Rolland Crt. Venus r. 784 Madame, that is bot skill, To 
thair counsall hartlie applie I will. 

+ c. In prepositional phrases, denoting that 
something is in accordance with, or contiary to, 
what is reasonable or light. Obs. 

(a) c 1230 Owl ft Night. x86 May vr eyber hwat he wile 
Mid tihte segge & myd skile. X3. . Seuyn Sages 3730 (W.), 
When thou hauessaia to tham thi will, Andgifen the dome, 
by right and scill. 137s Barbour Bruce viii. 436 Me think 
men suld him luf of skill, c 1400 26 Pol. Poems 24 Leteche 
man serue his charge in skylle. 0x470 Henry IVallace vi. 
693 This is a loid.. ; To salus him ye may be propyr skill. 

(b) a 1300 Cursor M. 18274 Qui gaf bou rede pis ilk iesu 

to crucin, Wit-vten skil, vn-rightwisli ? 1303 R. Brunne 

Handl. Synne 3823 He meked hym self ouer skyle, Potles 
and dysshes for to swele. Ibid. 7293 Dyners are oute of skyl 
and resun On. pe Sunday, or nye messe be doun. 01373 
Sc. Leg. Saints vii. ( Jacobus Minor) 558 For til escuse 
hym of be 111 , pat he had don agannis skill. 0 1420 Chrott. 
Vtlod. 4010 Bot bou tokehuir lond from hurre without ony 
reson or skyll. 

f 3 . Cause, reason, or ground. Also with a and pi. 

o. a 1300 Cursor M. 14833 He has vs wonnen wit matsiri, 
And we sal sceu yow sckil for-qui. 0 1340 Hampolc Pr. 
Cottsc. 1767 Bodily dede here dredes ful many, For twa 
skilles principaly. 1390 Gower Cortf. I. 358 To make werres 
and to pile E or lucre and for non other skyle. 0 1400 Ptlgr. 
Sowie (Caxton) 1. xili. (1859) g And that I preue by this 
skile. 0x440 Gesta Rom. i. z (Harl. MS.), Goode Sir, tell 
me why and what skile, bat bou so beholdest me ? 1337 
Stale P. Hen. VIII, I. 551 We haue, for sundry skylles, 
thought it more convenyent to. . differre ourjourney. 1363 
Homilies 11. Rogation Week 11. 3 Pivb, For mauyolhei 
skils it is wisedom to knowe. .that all goodes. .be of God. 
x6xx Shaks. IVint. T. iv. iv. 152 , 1 thinke you haue As little 
skill to feare, as I haue purpose To put you to 't. 1642 
Rogers Naaman 280 Thinking the Lion to be couchant 
for a skill, that he might be rampant after. 

p. c 1300 Cursor M. 9389 Yon was a rightwis dom, Als 
yee sal se wit rightwis scill. 1340 Ayenb. 11 This heste 
uorbyet wyl to habbe obie manne bing by wyckede scele. 
0 1400 Ywaine Cam. 293 , 1 sayd, How so ? tel me thi scill. 
0x430 Lydg. Mitt. Poems (Peicy Soc.) zag The secounde 
schyle ys that tilbu shalle dye. 

t b. A statement made by way of argument or 
reasoning. Obs. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 4263 pan ys bys Terlynceh 
skylle, ‘ Slepe bou long, and y shal hele '. Ibid. 11581 Seynt 
Austyn seyb bys skyl. Do byr-aftyr who so wyl. 1390 
Gower Conf. 1 . 104 For ye have told me such a skile Of 
this ensample. c 1400 Ywaine 4- Gaw. 3451 When the king 
had tald this scill. 0 1423 Cast. Persev. 2532^ in Macro 
Plays, Coueytyse, bou seyst a good skyl.. ; al bi byddynge 
don 1 wyl. 

f 4 . a. One’s case or cause. Obs. rare. 

<11300 E. E.PsallerxUi. xDememe,..and schede mi skil 
[L .causa] Fra men bat noght be hali wil. Ibid, lxxiii. 23. 
+ b. An arrangement, ordinance. Obs.— 1 
M3.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 709 Now haf bay skyfted my skyl 
& scorned natwre. 

+ c. A wise or sensible act. Obs .— 1 
13,. Doutt by ane rever 63 in Dunbar's Poems (S.T.S.) 
II. 307 Wyismen said, he did nane skill, 
fo. In the phr. can (or could) skill , to have 
discrimination or knowledge, esp. in a specified 
matter. Usually const, of, in, or to with inf. Obs. 

The phr. is an adoption of the ON. kumta skil. In later 
use, when not accompanied by an adj., skill was probably 
in most cases apprehended as a vb. (cf. Skill w. 1 4 b). The 
construction with of Is extremely common c 1523-1640. 

(a) c 1340 Hampole Pr. Cottsc. Prol. ig8 Ilk cristen man 
and weman pat has witte and mynd, and skille can,. .Suld 
be bughsom ay [etc.]. X489 Caxton Faytes of A . Ii. xxiv. 
137 By the aduys of them that best can skyle thees pale- 
bordes shal be sette. 1326 Skelton Magnyf. 1377 But some 
man wolde conuey, and can not skyll. X58i < Lambarde 
Eiren. 1. i. (1588) 3 Let them iudge that can skill. 

(b) 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 343 ISaturnus] koupe 
skile of vynes and in repynge and in telyenge of feeldes. 
a 1450 Knt. de la Tour {1868) 24 It is a gret perille lo be* 
ginne to haue langage with suche men that canne skille of 
the worlde, 1326 Tindale Luke xii. 36 Ve can skyll of the 
fassion of the erth, and of the skye. 1361 T. Hoby tr. 
Castiglione's Courtyer nr, (1377) Oj b. Many.. that coulde 
as well skill in ruling Cities and armies, as men can. 1377 
Test, 12 Patriarchs (1604) 133 A holy man . . passeth not 
how men dishonour him ; neither can he skill in any fraud 
or guile. 1647 Trapp Comm, e Cor. xii. 19 But Saint Paul 
could not skill of those arts. 

(0) 1542 Udall Erasm, Apoph. 269 Thei have not a capi- 
tain that can skill how to use victorie, when he hath it. 
1390 Greene Never too late Wks. (Grosart) VIII. 72 Seign- 
eur Francesco, .coulde well skill to court all kinde of de- 
grees. x6ox Dent Pathw. Heaven 75 Many such men as 
you are, can skill to giue good words. 167s Evelyn Terra 
(1729) ix We could skill to modify also the Air about them- 
X869 Jean Ingelow Lily ir Lute i. 8a Could he skill to 
make it seen As he saw ! 

f b. With adjs., as good, no, some, etc. 

01330 Leg. Rood (1871) 71 pai trowed to turn life him 
vntill, For bai kowth pan none oper skill. 0x400 Betyn 
1628 Ascaunce bat pey were lewde, And coude no skill of 
marchandise. 0 1450 Merltn ii, 27 Thei can knowe many 
thinges be force of clergie that we necan no skyle on. 1479 
Paston Lett, III. 244 He can good skylle to helpe in this 
mater of the benefice of Oxned. 1323 Fitzherb. Hush. § 52 
Let the wol be . . wounden with a woll-wynder, that can good 
skyll therof. 1340 Heywoou Four P. P. in Hazl. Dodsley 
I, 350 Yet in lying I can some skill, And if I shall be judge 
I will. 1387 Golding De Mornay (1592) 105 Their greatest 
Philosophers could lesse skill of the nature. .of the 'lydes. 

0 , Capability of accomplishing something with 
piecision and certainty; practical knowledge in 
combination with ability ; cleverness, expertness. 
Freq. const, to with inf. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 26181 Ca Til a wijser to sceu pi wond, 
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pat skill has for to mak it sond. 1553 Republica nog Will 
ye beleve People that hath no manier of skill to mdse or to 
descerne what thing is good or yll ? 1596 Drayi an Legends 
ti. 34. Though . . pleasing be bis Rime, Yet all his skill cannot 
excuse her Crime, 1628 Coke Qn L*ittm 3 b, If these.* bee 
granted to a man that is unexpert, and hath no skill and 
science to exercise, the same, 1671 Milton /*. A’, iv. 552 
To stand upright Will ask thee skill, *73® IV f-slcy Psalms 
cxxxix. 4 Heav’n, Eai th, and Sea,. .Shew me thy wond rous 
Skill. 1784 CowrER Task 111. 407 Nowoiks..but such as 
may amuse.,, demanding rather skill than force. Ibid. 
vi. 610 That oft we owe our safety to a skill We could not 
teach. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 543 Utteily desti- 
tute of the skill necessary to the conduct of great affairs. 
1874 Green Short Hist. viii. §i. 432 The boy inherited his 
father’s skill on lute and organ. 

b. Const, in (also arch, of) a subject, prac- 
tice, etc. 

*553 Eden Treat. New hid. (Arb.) 9 Whiche viage is 
sufficiently knowen to suche as haue any skyll in Geogra- 
phic. *590 Plain Perc. g Euery cut-purse vseth them., 
that hath had any skill in his miniken Handsaw. 1662 
Stillwgfl. Orig. Sacra n. ii. § 6 Their great skill in Astro- 
nomy is attested by Diodorus. 1676 Ray Carr. (1848) 122 
This author.. hath good skill in the feeding and ordering 
of singing-birds. 1709 Steele Toiler No. 78 T 9 Who 
shows as much Liberality in his Practice as he does . .Skill 
in his Profession. 1828 Scorr F. M. Perth v, His profes- 
sional jealousy, personal strength, and skill in the use of 
arms, brought him into many quarrels. 1887 Swinburne 
Loerine 1. 1. 29 No skill of speech have I. 1889 Carrie 
Window in Thrums xx. 393 He had little skill in talk. 

■f c. An ait or science. Ohs. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. aiiij, Of the former knowledge 
Geometricall, are growen the Skills of Geograpbie, Choro- 
graphie, and Stratarithmetrie _ 1613 Heywood Brazen Age 
11. ii, Those hidden skils, Ascrib'd vnto the infernall Proser- 
pine. 1647 Fuller Holy Warm. vi. (1S40) 118 Richard., 
quickly got money, the sinews of waire, by a thousand 
princely skills. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety v. § 27. 241 And 
cei tainly, the skill of Christian suffering is not the easiest of 
all trades or sciences. 

•f* d. A skilled person. Obs~ x 
a 1657 R. Loveday Lett. (1663) 77 You \*ill much oblige 
me to propound it to as many skills as you shall conveise 
with, and to send me their several judgements. 

7 . Knowledge or understanding of something. 
Now arch. 

*587 Golding De Momay xxvii. (1592) 425 If thou eate of 
the tree of the skill of good and euill. 1638 Ffatly Strict. 
Lyndom. 1. 157 Surely that Priest, .could not have skill of 
brachygraphy, nor well spell Latine. 1685 Burnet tr. 
Mores Utopia Pref. 3 If he.. has a competent skill of the 
one tongue, and is a master of the other. 18x8 Scott Hrt. 
Midi, v, Since ye say ye hae skeel o’ the law. 1887 Morris 
Odyssey xt. 463 Thereof I have no skill, "Whether he liveth 
or dietb. 

1 8. No skill , it matters not. Ohs.~ l 
*575 R- A Appius f( Virg. in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 128 
Though shame or defame do happen, no skill. 

9. attrib. and Comb, (in sense 6), as skill-pride , 
-thirst ; skill-contending > -wrought adjs. ; skill 
facet (see quot. 1850). 

*591 Sylvester Du Barlas 1. i. 664 With curious Skill- 
pride, and vaine dreames. 1593 Shaks. Luck joi 8 Busy 
yourselues in skill-contending schools. 1598 Sylvester Du 
B artas 11. i. n. Imposture 339 Too-curious-Skill thirst, 
Envie, Felony. 1615 H. Crooke Body of Man vp To 
reueyle the veyle of Natme, lo piophane her mysteiies for 
a little curious skil-pude. 1731 Jeffries Treat. Diamonds 
tr Pearls fed. 2) Gloss , In Brilliants, thete aie two sorts, 
skew or skill facets and star facets. 1830 Holtzapfffl 
TiirningWl. 2330 These triangular facets aie called skill 
facets, from the difficulty of placing them correctly. Ibid. 
1336 A row of double skill facets are then artanged around 
the girdle. *887 R. Brown Trilogy 72 F01 ever dart-struck 
was his casque Skill-wrought, 
f Skill, sb. 2 Obs. rare. ? A skillet. 

1600 Shutlleworih's Acc. (Chetham Soc.) T28 One skille 
xj a ; one brazen ladle viij* 1603 Ibid. 150, ij skilles xix d . 

Skill, obs. variant of Skull 2 , basket. 

Skill (skil), ».i Now arch. Forms: 3 skel- 
ien, skilen, 4 skile; 4-5 acil, 5-7 ekil, 6 
nkyl ; 5-6 skyll, 6 skille, 6- skill, [a. ON. 
skilja to divide, distinguish, etc., or skila to de- 
cide, expound, related to MDu. and MLG. sckillen 
and scheltn lo differ, make a difference, etc. Cf. 
Skill ri.t] 

+1. a. intr. To separate, part from. 0bs.~ 1 
aizoo Pius 1 f Virtues 17 Bu..noldest Jienchen of 3 ine 
for 3 side, hat tu fram Sine licbame scoldest skelien, and te- 
fore me cumen. 

* tb. tram. To separate, divide, take out. Obs. 

cizoo Ormin 16860 Unnlic all ojierr lede, & skiledd ut all 
fra Jie folic purrh halt3 lif & lai e. a *300 Cursor M. gzgt 
Wei sal he cun knau quilk es quilk, Fra the wick he god to 


+ o. To make free or quit of. Obs. 

*481 Caxton Reynard xvii. (Arb.) 44 The kynge he 
sky lied hym quyte of alie his btokes and forgyuen hym 
bis trespaces ana mysdedes. 

2 . + a. intr. To cause a distinction or different 
‘K r * n - Cod- Hovt, rig Swo be holie gost hem ful 
ot him seluen, and sette J>e word on hem be bei e speken, a 

skilede on hem J>at hie heiden. 

b. impers. In negative or interrogative clause 
T 0 make a difference, to be of importance, 
matter. + Also with dat. of .person. Now arci 
Extremely common from c 1525 to c 1670. 

1460 Capgbave Chi on. (Rolls) ,06 If thei mad quest! 
to what eutent thei schuldnse, this answers had thei ‘ 
skil you not, so ye have good wagis, and treuly payer 
*509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxiv. (Feicy Soc.) 173 Wt 


skilleth you though that he dye this nyght? <1x530 Hfv- 
wood Weather (Brandi) 443 What y» deuyll shold skyl 
though all y° world were dum. 1580 Lvly Enphnes (Aid.) 
243 Whether he be now lyuing, I know not, but whether he 
he or no, it skilleth not. *614 Jackson Creed in. 10 It skits 
not how infallible the truth in it sclfe 01 the proposer be. 
c 1680 Hickurinqill Hist. Whiggismu. Wks. 1716 I. ti8 
From the Court or Queen, what skills it ? I commend hint. 
1837 Carlyle Fr.Rev. it. 1. ii, Blow the brains 01 thinking- 
faculty quite out of him for the time: it skills not; lie., 
revives on the morrow. r86x Lytton & Fane 'L annhAuscr 
g4 Hence 1 "Whate’er I am it skills not. 

c. impers. To avail, help. Now arch. 

15*8 in Strype Reel. Mem. (1822) V. 368 If you have any 
wast inony, give yt to poore_ pepull and tarye at home, for 
it shall not skyll to go on pilgremages to Ipiswiche. 1814 
Byron Lara 1. ii, It skills not, boots not step by step to trace 
His youth through all the mazes of its race. 1848 K. H. 
Digby Broadstone of Honour III. Mortis 220 It may not 
skill repeating the names of holy men forgotten by the 
moderns. 1880 McCarthy Own Times lii. IV. 103 But 
what skills talking ? 

d. To care, reck, rare ~ l . 

1821 Scott Kenilw. xi, Whether he was the devil's crony 
or no 1 skill not. 

f 3 . To allege in argument. Obs.~ v 

1390 Gower Coif. III. 343 For al that evere I skile may, 

I am concluded with a nay. 

4 . To understand, comprehend. Now dial. 

a 1500 How the wise man taught his son in Hazl. E. P. P. 

1 . 170 Skyll fully what thou pray. 1555 Phaer /Eneid 1. 
16 Encompast with the cloud he goes (a wondrous thyng 
to skyll). 1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. 18 Truly I cannot 
scil what is piocurare malum socio. 263a J. Flatly Hon. 
Chast. 9 Who skils not the cunning of those delicate im- 
posters, in their wretched devices? 1657 J. Watts Vind. 
Ch Eng. 11s Seeing you are unlettred, and skill not the 
Original languages. <11677 Barrow Berm. (1686) I. xiii. 
iqi The speaker little skilleth the use of speech, or the rule 
of conversation. x8z8 Carr Craven Gloss., Shill, to know, 
to understand. . .'I rawer could skill him.' 

f b. intr. To have knowledge of, or skill in, 
something. Obs. (Cf. Skill sb. 5.) 

*540 Hvhde tr. Vivos' Insir. Chr. Worn. (1552) K vij, Or 
whac woman now adaies, that Is sad & wise, wii be known 
to skill of daunsing. 1561 in Strype A ««. Ref. (1700) I. xxii. 
230 Lest the unlearned should say, they did not skill of such 
books. 1628 J. Doughty Serin, Ch. Schismes 16 More 
shifts besides they skill of to obscure their auditions drifts. 
1662 Evelyn Chalcogr. 132 That they might the better skill 
in the works of Enrbrodery. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1704) 
198 To viliffe those Studies which themselves skill not of. 

c. With inf. : To know how to do something. 
Also with how. Now arch. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia lxx. Wks. (Grosait) II. 157 They 
now skild not how from him to wend. 1671 Evelyn Let. to 
Father Patrick 27 Sept., He would be thought a thick- 
skinn'd doctor., who skill'd not to discern how a thing 
might be real, and yet spiritual. <11677 Barrow Wks. 
(1830) I. 462 Not skilling to get his suit quietly, be would 
extort it by force. 1859 S. K. Hole Tour Irel. 13 He who 
skilleth not to brew it.., may thank me, perhaps, for thus 
instiucting him. 1865 Nf.ale Hymns Paradise 46 If there 
be that skills to reckon All the number of the Blest. 

+ d. tram. To Older, dispose. Obs. 
c 16x0 Sir J. Melvil Mem. (1683) Pief., A man may many 
times, if he skill it aright, give his Prince good counsel, 
conti aiy to his inclinations, 
f 5 . intr. To get along, to subsist. Obs.- 1 
.*537 State P. Hen. VIII, II. 449 The poie Englisbe eith 
tillers in the English pale cannot skyll upon penuiy nor 
wredchidnes, as the Iiishe tenantes doo sustayne. 

6. irans. To teach, instruct, rare ~~ l . 
a 1813 A Wilson Foresters Poet. Wks. {1846) 218 Not he 
who guides the legs, or skills the clown To square liis fist, 
and knock his fellow down. 

i Skill, v.2 Obs.- 1 
To mount, ascend. 

a 1400 Lybeans Disc. 1844 Lybeauus wyth goodwyll Into 
hys sadell gan skyll, And a launce yn hond he hent. 

Skilled (skild), ppl a. Also 6 skild. 

Skill sb. 1 + -ed 2.] 

1 . Of pei sons: Possessed of skill or knowledge ; 
pioperly trained oi experienced. 

* 55 * Elyot s.v. Calleo, To be well skilled in the law. 
* 59 *. Shaks. Two Gent l. m. ii. g2 Gentlemen, well skil’d in 
Musicke. 1662 Stilungfl. Orig . Sacra 11. h. 127 The 
parts of the Egyptian learning, in which the Scripture tells 
us Moses was skill’d. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India $ P. 291 
The Persians are skill'd . . to shoot flying. X743 Francis tr. 
Horace .Odes 1. xv. 31 And Sthenelus, in Battle skill’d; 
Or skill d to guide with steady Rein.. his Chariot. 1770 
Goldsm. Dcs . Vill , 148 More skilled to raise the wretched 
than | to rise, 1806 BeresI'Ord Miseries Hum. Life n. 
Conu., We ate. .skilled both in active and sedentaiy recrea- 
tions. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvii, IV, 76 Sarsfield.. 
was little skilled in the administration of war, and was still 
less skilled in civil business. 1870 Bryan i Iliad iv. I. m 
Some band Skilled to bend the bow. 

b. In attrib, use. (Now common.) 

. **43 Penny Cycl. XXVI. 484/2 An unusual influx of 
skilled labourers into any employment. 1856 Bond Russia 
at Close of ibth c. (Hakl. Soc.) Introd. 18 Furnishing him 
with warlike ammunition and with skilled engineers. 1857 
J. W. Donaedson Christian Orthod, 436 A general desig. 
tjft'ou of professional or skilled workmen. *875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 475 Every physician and every skilled aitist 
does alL things for the sake of the whole. 

2 . Of work : Requiring or showing skill. 

*776 Adam Smitii W. N. 1. x. (1904) 1. 113 The policy of 

Euiope considers the labour of all mechanics, artificers, and 
manufacturers, as’skilled labour. 1860 Mill Repr. Govt. 0 1 
Every branch of public administration is a skilled business. 
1876 A ; S. Murray Mythol. iii. (1877) 43 He., seems more 
the patient god of skilled metal-woiking. 


[Of obscure origin.] intr. 


Cf. 


Skilless (ski-l,lus), a. Also 3 skillloss, 9 skill- 
less; 6 skilles, 6-7 skillesse, 6 skyliesse. [f. 
Skill sb. 1 + -less.] 

1 . Devoid of (treason or) knowledge; ignoianl. 

C1200 Ormin 3715 Wi[>J> mannkinn )mtt wass stunnt, & 

dill, & skililffis swa summ asse. 1561 Norton & Sack. 
Gordobuc it. ii, Lest skilles rage thruwe doune with head- 
long fal Their lands. 1577 Holinsjif.d Chr on. IV. 66t 
Writing the dooings of other persons in a toong wheiein I 
am sktuesse. 1601 Shaks. Ttuel. N. m. iii. 9 [Thiough] 
iealousie, what might befall your trauell, Being skillesse in 
these parts. 1627 May Lucan x. (1631) 595 The skillesse 
people run Through the vast paliace scatter’d vp, mid 
downe. 1814 Cary Dante, Purg. ix. 100 A heavenly dame, 
not skilless of these things. *8x8 Keats F.ndym, m. 909 
A little patience, youth 1 ’twill not be long, Or I am skilless 
quite. 

2 . Lacking skill ; unskilled, unskilful. 

*573 Tusser Hitsb. (1878) 204 From cities toy, to countrie 
care, To skillesse folke is homclie change. 159a Shaks. Rom. 
<$• ful. nr. iii. 132 Like powder in a skillesse Souldiers flaslce 
Is set a (ire. a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth, Poems Wks. (1711) 
55/1 Some young Phaeton; Whose skilless and unstaved 
Hand May prove the Ruin of the Land, ai 66x Fuller 
Worthies, Vorks. (1662) 203 But Swordsand Guns have not 
made nioi e mortal wounds, than Probes in the bandsof cat »•- 
lesse and skillesse Chirutgeons. x8zx Byron Sardanafi. v. 
i. 101 Let me see the wound ; I am not quite skilless. _ 186a 
Lytion Sir. Story II. 379 A mind, not ignoble, not skillless, 
not abjectly craven. 1890 Spectator 18 Oct., [Tol organise 
a brigade of poor gentlemen to replace these airognnt and 
skilless dockers. 

b. Of things: Showing a lack of skill; badly 
made, crude, inartistic. 

1830 Godwin Cloudeslcy I. x. 156 The crude and skill. less 
impositionsof the Turk. 1846 Trench Mirac. i. (1862) 1 tg 
In their skill-less delineations the artists could not manage 
to find 1 00m for more, i860 Lo. Lyttqn Lit cite 11. iv. 5 
What matter though skilless the lay be, and rude? 
lienee Ski'Ilessness, want of skill. 

18*3 Blaikw. Mag. XIV. 183 He had messed the mouth 
of a louse-fish by his awkward and impotent skillesMies'.. 

Skillet 1 (ski ’let). Forms : o. 5 skelot(t, 6-7, 
9 skellet (7, 9 -it), 8 scellet. Ii. 6 skyllet, 7 
skillett, 6- skillet. [Of obscure origin. 

The sense is against connexion with OF. exilic lelte, etc., 
a little bell (see Skkllat), and both form and sense differ 
from OF. escvelcte, esculetle, a small plate. The ending 
-el, however, and the culinary associations of the thing 
itself, make it probable that the source was AF. 01 OF.] 

1 . A cooking -utensil of brass, copper, or other 
metal, usually having three or four feet and a long 
handle, used for boiling liquids, stewing meal, 
etc. ; a saucepan, stew-pan. (See also quot. 1 866.) 

a.. 1403 Nottingham Rec. II. 20 Unius skelett aeneae, 
iij d. c 1450 M. E. Med. B/c, (Heinrich) 13* Take crownes 
of whitsour bred, smal inyed on a gratour, & do hit in a 
skelet. 1330 Palsgr. 271 /i Skellet with a liandell,/oiWc)«. 
1576 Baklr Jewell of Health 144b, These after pulling 
into a possenet or skellet, set.. over Lhe fyre. x6i6 Sukfl. 
& Makkh. Country Farme n. xix. 174 Then put it into a 
veiie cleane sweet pipkin or skellet. i66oSturmy Mariner s 
Mag. v. xii. 67 Take an Iron Pot or Skellet,., set it on the 
Fire. X719 WillofJ. Hirst (Yorks.), A dozen of trenchd 1 -, 
a skellet, a spit and racks. 1838 Holloway Pros’. Pit 
Skellit, a. small pot with a handle. 1866 Buogden I'rov. 
Lines., Skellet ,,. a funnel shaped vessel, used principally 
for heating beer and milk. 

fl. *519 Maldon (Essex) Liber B. fol. 160 b, iii » kctilks, a 
skillet, ix“ platers. 1540 Palsgr. Acolaslus RI ij b, He 
shall gyue a lydde or touer worthy for the skyllet or lytti ll 
panne. 1578 Lyik Dodoens 11. xhi, 201 The juyee of the 
leaves boy)ed..in a brasen pipkin 01 skillet Is very good to 
heale . . old ulcers. 1600 Surflet Countrie Farme hi. 1 . 5 ; i 
B oilethem in fiesh water in some skillet. 1658 R, Will its 
tr. Digby's Powd. Symp. (1660) 118 In boyling the milk it 
swells so high that it .sheds oyer the brim of the skillet. 
1707 Sloan is Jamaica 1 . p. lxii, I have seen some try to 
boil Cane-juice to sugar in an ordinal y Skillet. 1757 Phil. 
Trans. L. 108 The lightning, .melted an old topper skillet. 
*8oi Wolcot (P. Pindar) Epist. Ct. Rum ford Wks. iui2 
V. 136 Whose tinkcis form.. Skillets and saucepans. 1859 
Jh piison Brittany v. 55 The dressers were resplendent with 
immense brass skillets. x88i Cornh, Mag. Mat. 364 Armed 
with a skillet she happened.. to have been scout iiig. 

2 . dial. (See quot.) 

1823 E. Moor Suffolk Wouis 353 Skillet . the thin brass 
perforated implement used for skimming or (letting the 
cream off milk. 

3 . allrib. and Comb., as skillet-maker, pan, soot ; 
also skilletful. 

* 55 * *n Bury Wills (Surtees) 142 Toobias-e panuys, to 
kattylls, one skyllet panne. x6ix C1m.1t., 1 'oistwr, ..a 
Skellet-maker, or Frying-panne makei. 1641 Milion 
Animadv. 67 Your confutation bath. .left nothing upon it, 
but a foul taste of your skillet soot. 1888 Cent. Mag. fan. 
3 73/2 Mrs, Pearson, .had baked a skilletful of hot biscuits. 
Skl'llet [Of obscuie origin ; tlieic is no 
obvious connexion with prec.] 

1 . (See quot.) 

. *888 Pall Mall G. 31 July 3/r Here a block is being cut 
into the right length and shape for 'skillets', the wooden 
strips of which matchboxes are made. 

2 . A thick flat piece of silver or other precious 
metal {Cent. Diet.). 

Skillet, variant of Skellat, bell. 

Ski*llick._ rare— 1 . =.Skillk;alee 2. 

Cf. Devonshire skiddick in similar uses. 

1835 Marryat 01 l a Podr. (litldg.) 322, 1 havn't askillick 
till quarter-day. 

Skxlligalee (ski-ligalP). slang. Also skilla-, 
skillo-, skilly-, and -golee, -glee. [prob. a 
purely fanciful formation.] 



SKILLING, 


SKIM. 


1. = Skilly sb. 

1819 J. H. Vaux Mem. I. xviii. 202 Tolerable flour, of 
%vhich the cook .composed a certain food for breakfast, 
known among sailors by the name of skilligolee, being in 
plain English, paste. 1859 Sala Gaslight <5- D. xxx. 353 
In some [Unions] they gives you bread and cheese, and in 
some broth, and in some skillygolee. 187a M. Collins Pr. 
Clarice II. ii. 22 Aien't you afeard of being., committed 
for seven days on a diet of skilligalee? 

2 . With negative : A single coin of the smallest 
value. 


1833 Marryat P. Simple xii, But this is all nothing, except 
to prove satisfactorily that I am not worth a skillagalee. 

3 . attrib. Worthless, trifling. 

1883 Christian World 13 Dec. 870/1 The parsons were a 
poor skillygalee lot. 

skilling 1 (skrlirj), sb . 1 Forms : 4-5 skelyng, 
7-9 skeeling, 9 skeling ; 8- skillin, skilling, 
etc. See also Skillion. [Of obscure origin.] 

1. Ashed or outhouse, esp. a lean-to, a penthouse. 
Current in the south of England, from Surrey to Dorset. 
1389 New Coll. Accs. in Wood’s MS. D. 2, fol. 272 In 

laboiem facient. unius Skelyng pro sept. 2 s. 6 d. 1448-9 
Abingdon Abbey Accs. (r8gd) 124 In j skelyng siue coquina 
facta in tenemento dicti Henrici Baret. a 17*2 E. Lisle 
Hnsb. (1757) II. 93 If I put cows or oxen under skillins, or 
penthouses. 1831 Devizes Gaz. 8 Aug. (E. D. D,), A barn 
and extensive skilling was burnt down. 18 6a Morning 
Advertiser 8 Sept., Mi. Fowle was in his yard.. when the 
stoim fit st burst, and tan for shelter under a skilling. 1874 
jErFERiES in Toilers of the Field (1893) 167 A portion of 
the Court is roofed in and is called the skilling, 
b. In Australasian use. (Cf. Skillion.) 

1837 Goodrioge Voy. S. Seas (1832) 172 Many houses 
have been built. .consisting of two rooms in front, and two 
sheds or skillings as they are called. 1849 hi. Russell 
Polynesia ix. 353 Three substantial weather-board dwell- 
ing-houses, .with skilling at the back. i8go *R. Boldre- 
wood 'Col. Refonner (1891)3^1 At the back a skilling, a 
lower roofed portion of the building. 

attrib. 1900 H. Lawson On Track 79 Theie were two 
unfinished skilling rooms built on to the back of the hut. 

2 . (See quots.) 

1674 Ray S. 4 E. C. Words 77 Skeeling, an Isle or bay 
of a barn, Sussex]. _ 1838 Holloway Prov. Diet., Skeeling 
or Skilling, . .the side of a garret or upper room, wheie 
the slope of the roof interferes with the uptight. 

II Ski’lling, sb.'b [In sense 1 ad. Du. schellittg ; 
in sense 2 a. Da., S\v., or Norw. skilling :] 

+ 1 . — SOHELLING. Obs.— 1 

1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Indies i. 6 The Cash-keeper 
paid us.. three Dutch Skillings every day while we stayed 
on Shoar. 

2 . A small copper coi i and money of account 
formerly in use in Scandinavia. 

1793 Encycl. Brit (ed. 3) XII. 232/2 [In] Denmaik-.and 
Norway. .16 Skillings = a Marc [~gd ]. 180a Acerbz Trav. 
I. 220 The poor mendicant finished by asking.. some. . 
skillings in charity. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 326/1 Ryksort, 
a Danish silver coin at 24 skillings. 1875 Jevons Money 
xi. 126 The skilling [of Norway] being neatly equal in value 
to an English halfpenny. 

Skilling (wild goose), obs. var. Skeeling Sc. 
Ski'lling, vbl. sb. rare— 1 , [f. Skill z/. 1 ] 
f The operation of masoning. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. pr. vi (1868) 137 Swiche com- 
parisoun as it is of skilynge [L. ratiocination to vndiistond- 
yng and of J>ing Jxat is engendred to J>ing J>at is. 


S lcilli on ( ski’lyon) . Austr. [Alteration of skillin 
Skilling rf. 1 ] A lean-to, saving as a shed or as 
a small room. 

1864 Eliz. Murray Ella Norman I. 163 This led into a 
'skillion’, or shed built against the house. 1870 Honey 
Glaucus 1. i s The farm, .together with the three Skillions 
at the end of the Retreat are .his property. 1889 * R. Bol. 
drewood’ Robbery under Arms 12 The harness-cask, which 
stood in a little back skillion. 

attrib. 1883 Mrs. C. Praed Australian Life 73 Averan- 
dah, and'a skillion 100m opening off it. 

f Skill wise, a. Obs.- Forms: 3 aeel-, scil- 
wis ; 3-4 skilwis (e, 4 akillwise, -wyse, skyll- 
wyse. [a. ON. skilvlss (MSw. skat-, MDa. sksel- 
vis ) leliable, trustworthy, etc., f. skil Skill j£.i] 

1 . a. Intelligent, discerning, clever. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 4677 Depe selers. .thoru es aun scel-wis 
[v. r. witti] red, He fild wit wines. Ibid. 6528 If jjai war 
bat tim sa vn-wise, Yeit er Jmi noght aU skilwise. a *340 
Ham pole Psalter lvii. 11 A man Jjat is skilwise sail thynke 
]>at it falles fiaim not of chawnce. 

absol. a 1300 Cursor M. 33 Bot be the fruit may scilwis 
sc, O quat vertu is ilka tre. 

b. Endowed with reason ; rational. 

1357 Lay Folks Catech. (T.) 12 He made skill wise creatures, 
angel and man. Ibid. 330 To tham that he wate er of skill- 
wise elde. 

2 . a. Just, equitable, fair. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 28781 Godd of heuen. .es rightwise, Sc 
til alle men ilik skilwis. 

b. Reasonable ; not excessive. 

<1x340 Hamfole Psalter xxxvii. 11 When that, .entice 
him fra scilwis penaunce. 1357 Lay Folks Catech. (T.) 324 
Bot if thai forbere it be skilwise cause, c 1400 Rule St. 
Benet 14 33 And who so askes hir skilwis thyng, Sche sal not 
gieue bam with groching. 

t Skillw isely, adv. Obs . [a. ON. skilyis- 
liga : see prec. and -LY z .] Reasonably ; ration- 
ally ; with understanding. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4747 He salde ilkman his porcion, Sua bat 
bai moght scilwisli . . Hue jwbi. Ibid. 8347 Scilwisli and 
scoi t He tald bat him lai apon hert. a 1340 Hamfole Psalter 
xi. 9 bonnes of men bat lifts skilwisly and in rightwisnes. 
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1357 Lay Folks Catech. (T.) 446 If we lyff skillwisely als 
the lawe techis. 

t Skillwiseness. Obs. Also 3 sekele-, 4 
achil-. [Cf. prec. and -ness.] Discretion, in- 
telligence, reason. 

a i2oo Vices fy Virtues 149 pe is god Jat Jut beseke at 
gode one mihte be hatte discrecio, bat is, sckelewisnesse. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 5 6j It has als schilwisnes o will J>e god 
to tak and leue be ill. c 1323 Metr. Horn. 1 Thou made 
nmnne, And gaf him gast of schilwisnes. 

Skilly (ski'li), sb. Also 9 akilley. [Abbreviation 
of Skilligalee,] A kind of thin, watery por- 
ridge, gruel, or soup, commonly made from 
oatmeal, and used especially in prisons and woik- 
houses. 

1839 Slang Diet. 33 Skilley, nickname for a broth given 
on board the hulks. _ 1846 Camp 4 Barrack-Room ii. 16 
Jack Skilly, a title given in consequence of his being the 
dispenser of skilly to patients. 1865 Daily Telegr. 27 Oct. 
4/5 That ‘skilly’ formed the traditional staple of workhouse 
dietary under the New Poor Law, we aie well aware. 
1894 D. C. Murray Making of a Novelist 97 Gentlemen 
who have tasted workhouse skilly and soup. 

Skilly (ski’li), a. Sc. and north, dial. Also 
9 akeely, skeily. [f. Skill ri.l + -Y.] Skilled, 
skilful ; having considerable skill in some respect. 

a. 1768 Ross Helenore 11. 90 Upo' your milk your skilly 
hand ye’ll try, An’ gees a feast o’t as we’re coming by. 
1790 Shirrefs Poems 51 Her apron shortens to the skilly 
ee. 1837R. NicoLL/’ue;«f (1843)91 A gash skilly body,weel 
kent near and far. 1903 Daily Retard 4 Mail 10 July 5 
For the past few weeks Gieenock has been the happy 
hunting ground of the skilly cracksman. 

p. a 1803 Sir P. Spens i. in Scott Minstrelsy, O whare 
will I get a skeely skipper, To sail this new ship of mine 1 
1829 Brockett N. C. Gloss, (ed. 2) s.v., The doctress of 
a country village is skeely. 1863 J. L. W. Bygone Days 
42 Tibbie .confessed he was a ‘skeely ’ man, John ; for 
he cured her cow. 

Skilly-pofc, Skilpofc. U.S. [ad. Du. schildpad 
turtle.] The slider or red-bellied terrapin. 

1807 W. Irving Salmagundi (1824) 58 Famous place for 
skilly-pots — Philadelphians call ’em. tarapins. 

Stilts, U.S. (See quot.) 

1845 S. J udo Margaret 1. ii, A sort of brown tow trousers, 
known at the time .as skills; they were short, leaching 
just below the knee, and very large, being a full half yard 
bi oad at the bottom. 

Skim, sb. Also 6 skymme, 6-7 skimme. [f. 
Skim v. In earlier use taking the place of Sgdm sbJ\ 

1 . fa. = Scum sb. 2 b. Obs. 

1339 Elyot Cast. Helthe 33 That [water]..wherof cometh 
leest skymme or frothe, whan it doth boyle. a isgi H. Smith 
Scrm. (1622) 444 Likea skimme which seetheth mto thebi oth. 
2594 Plat Jewell- ho. hi. 70 Continue.. your skimming so 
long as any skim doth aiise. X703 Art 4 Myst. Vintners 
57 Boyl it in a Pan of Iron, take off the skim. 1764 Eliza 
Moxon Eng. Housew. (ed. 9] 171 Boil it over a slow fire, 
and skim it whilst any skim rises. 

t b. = Scum sb. 3 b. Obs. 

1606 Bryskett Civ, Life xo8 Although Philip took delight 
in this skim of men [flatterers], yet could they neuer draw 
him.. to incuire those vices. 

e. Amer. A thin layer of ice. 

1897 Daily News 10 Sept. 8/3 A frost that produced a 
skim of ice beyond Winnipeg. 

2 . a. A form of horse-hoe ; a shim. rare— 1 . 

1795 Vancouver Agric. Essex 59 Hoise-hoes or skims.. 

answer particularly well for cleaning the fallows. 

b. An addition to the coulter of a plough by 
which the surface of the ground is pared off. 

1799 A. Young Agric- Line. 141 The turnips were ploughed 
for once, with Ducket’s skim coulter plough, without the 
skim. x8i2 Sir J. Sinclair Syst. Husb. Scot. 1. 416 If you 
attach the skim to bury the suiface. 1837 Brit. Husb. II, 
18 (L. U. K.), A double skim, which can be either added to 
the plough or removed at pleasure. 1904 Eng. Dial. Diet. 
s.v., There is sometimes a skim in front of the coulter which 
sei ves to turn in the weeds. 

3 . ellipt . = Skim-milk i. Also fig. 

1883 Daily News 1 Dec. 2/1 The milk is manufactured 
into butter and cheese,, .and the 'skim '..is not exactly the 
most nouiishing stuff in the woiJd. 1886 All Year Round 
14 Aug. 34 But theie is skim and skim, just as there is 
butter-milk and butter-railk. *893 IVeslm. Gaz. 30 Dec. 3/1 
The owners of pictures are in thehabitofpiofferingacertain 
proportion of skim with their cream. 

4 . The act of skimming or moving lightly. 

a 1851 Moir Castle of Time xxiii, For clouds on the blue 
air, with shadowy skim. Were rolling their faint billows, 
1891 Hardy Tess (1900) 73/2 The buoyancy of her tread, 
like the skim of a bird which has not quite alighted, 
b. A hasty sketch or smvey. 

1889 Pall Mall G. ig Oct. 3/3 As a careful political study, 
it [the book] is of little value. Delightful skims are apt to 
be full of fables. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as skim-plough, a plough 
having a skim attached, a skim-coulter plough ; 
hence skim-plough vb. ; skim-net, a net used 
with a kind of skimming action. 

18x3 A. Young Agric. Essex I. 137 The skim-plough of 
the late Mr. Ducket, . . and other skim coulters. 1837 Brit. 
Husb. II. 17 (L. U. K.), Trench and skim ploughs. 1844 
H. Stephens Bk. Farm III. 765 The land has been recently 
skim-ploughed. 1884 Knight Diet. Meek. Suppl. 820/2 
Skim Net (Fishing), a large dipping net. 1887 Gooub 
Fisheries U, S. 802 Prior to 1872, shrimp were taken in this 
locality only with skim-nets. 1891 C. L, Morgan Anim. 
Sketches 135 An efficient skim-net, wherewith to capture 
insects on the wing. 

Skim, a. rare. [By inference from skim-milk .] 
Skimmed i made of skim-milk. 


1704 Darke in Marshall Rev. (1810) II. 373 Where they 
make the skim cheese, the land is deemed too lich for one 
meal. *866 Intellect Observer No. 56. 126 Milk scant and 
skim. 1893 Daily News 25 Dec. 3/3 Then the problem of 
branding skim cheese will be solved. 

SkilU, v. Also 5 skem(e, skym(e, 7 skeam-, 
6-7 skimme. [prob. ad. OF. esewner : see Scum v. 
The vowel maybe partly due to Skimmeb, in which 
the narrowing would be assisted by the original 
stress on the final syllable.] 

X. 1 . irans. To clear (a liquid or a liquid mass) 
from matter floating upon the surface, usually by 
means of a special utensil ; to deprive (milk) of 
cream by this method ; to deal with (a pot, etc.) 
in this way. Also absol. (Cf. Scum v. i.) 

c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 50 pou shall hit frye, In buttur 
wele skymmet wytuily. c 1430 Two Cookery- bks. 22 Caste 
alle on a potte, & skym yt. c 1430 M. E. Med. Bk. (Hein- 
rich) 71 pe pridde part of hony, boited and skemed. 1348 
Elyot, Dcspumo, to skimme or claiifie any Iicour. 1570 
Levins Manif. 131 To Skimme, desptirnare. 2390 Shaks. 
Mids. N. 11. i. 36 Are you not hee That.. Skim milke, and 
sometimes labour in the queme? x6xr Cotgr., Escunicr, . . 
to skimme, or clarifie, liquor. *744 Berkeley Siris § 1 The 
clear water, having been first carefully skimmed, 1771 Mrs. 
Haywood Neiv Present for Maid 32 When it boils, skim it 
dean. 1826 A rt Brewing (ed. 2) 1x4 Boil the first mash one 
hour. . . Then skim and cleanse, c 1830 Arab. N/s. (Rtldg.) 
643 Moigiana..put the pot on the fire to make the broth, 
j hut while she was skimming it the lamp went out. 2879 
1 Cassell's Tec/tn. Educ. IV. 49/1 When the lead is all melted 
! it is skimmed, and then drawn off into the mould. _ 

I fig. 16x8 Bolton Floras 11, vi. (1636) 105 He might not 
j seeme tohaveoncesipt orskimdthe honour of their chastity 
-So much as with beholding them. 1673 S' too hint Bayes 
113 He had rak’d hell and skim'd the devil for it. *704 in 
Penmylv. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 350, I wish we may ever 
be skimmed so as to leave anything pure behind, 
b. Agric. To plough (land) very lightly. 

1799 A. Young Agric. Line. 163 Skim it with plough very 
thin to make it fine. 1803 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 
I. 468 A few surface weeds appearing, he skimmed the land, 
without turning a furrow. 

2 . To remove or collect by skimming. Also in 
fig. context. 

1631 Hobbes Leriath. iv. xlvii. 387 Fairies.. Feast upon 
the Cream, which they skim from the Milk. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Geo/g. 1 . 393 She.. Boils in Kettles Must ofWine,and 
skims. With Leaves, the Dregs that overflow the Brims. 
1778 Han. More Florio 1. Diamas, etc. 176 He lik’d those 
liteiary cooks Who skim the cream of others’ books. 1887 
Rusicin PrsteritaM. 141 We bought three cows, and skim- 
med our own cream. 1894 W. J. Dawson Making of Man- 
hood 30 We forget that the newspaper skims the scum of life, 
b. To take off or away by skimming. Also fig. 
s6jo W. Simpson Hydrol. Ess. 86 Upon these waleis. .is 
found a kind of white creinor.,; this being skim’d off[etc.]. 
1744 Berkeley Let. on Tar Water § 8 The oil that floated 
on the top and was skimmed off. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory 
I. 379 Skim off the skin which will appear on the surface. 
x8zo Scoresbv A cc. Arctic Keg. II. 403 The most pure pait 
is skimmed off, and becomes fine oil. 18S7 Miller Elent. 
Chem., Org. ii. § 3. Bi The lighter and decayed seeds float, 
and are skimmed off. 

fig. 1676 Hobbes Iliad xx. 456 And with his Sword he 
skim'd his head away Helmet and all. 1780 Cowper Pro- 
gress of Error 343 To purge and skim away the filth of vice, 
f o. To scoop up as if by slamming. Obs.- 1 

1665 Fox in Bickley Life (1884) xviii. 264 The water. .ran 
about the room so that I was fain to skim it up with a platter. 

3 . To cover with a thin layer, as with scum. 

1666 Dryden Annus Mirab. cxiii. Where the false tides 
skim o'er the cover’d Land, And Sea-men with dissembled 
Depths betray. 1839 Hawthorne Marble Faun xii, The 
Fountain of Tievi skimmed almost across with a glassy 
surface. 

b. intr. To put on a thin layer. 
c *865 Mrs. Sfofford Pilot's Wife in Casquet of Lit. IV. 
2=5/2 The chocolate skimmed all over with a coat of cold 
oil at last. 1896 Kipling in Sat. Rev. Christmas Suppl. 1/ x 
The beach-pools cake and skim. 

4 . To throw lightly over or upon the surface of 
something. 

1774 Foote Cozeners in. Wks. 1799 II. 1S7 Some saffron, 
or snu ff, just skimmed over his face. 1831 Holland M/uittf. 
Metal 1 . 141 Water, during the operation, being frequently 
skimmed upon the surface to displace the scales 

II. to. To scour (the sea, etc.) ; =Scujr v. 2. 

c 1440 Brut ccxlv. 383 pe erle toke his meyne, and went 
to schyppe, and skimmed the see. ..pat no maner enymys 
durste rowte vpon pe see. a 13x3 Fabyan Citron, vii. (t8i 1) 
573 The whiche scowi yd and skymmyd y 8 see ryght well and 
manfully. 

6. To deal with, treat, or study, in a slight and 
superficial manner. Also with over (cf. 9 c). 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia it, ( 1605 ) 179 Who, (but skimming 
any thing that came before him) was disciplined to leaue 
the through-handling of all to his gentle wife. 1665 Glan- 
vi ll Def. Van. JDogm. 52 Such as love only to skim things, 
and have not the patience to keep their minds to a deep and 
close attention. 1727 Boyer Diet. R oyal 11, To skim a thing 
over, (to pass it over slightly) effleurer une matiere [etc.]. 
1809 Malkin Gil Bias 1. 1. P 2 He had never skimmed the 
first principles of it [Latin]. 1830 Robertson Serin. Ser. it. 
vi. (1864) 88 They skim the suiface of the thought. 1876 
Gladstone in Contemp. Rev. June 3 Parliament dived into 
the question, which the Bench had only skimmed. 

b. esp. To lead, rapidly or carelessly ; lo glance 
over without close attention. 

1799 Han. More Fern. Educat. (ed. 4) I. 187 The kind of 
books hete lecommended, if thoroughly studied, and not 
supei ficially skimmed. 1820 Byron Blues], 22 Where I just 
had been skimminj* a chatming critique. 1833 T. Hook 
Parson's Dau, 1. xii, The London paper.., which Matvey 
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undertook to skim for the benefit of his friend. 1884 G. 
Allen Philistia II. 75 He. .was skimming the telegiams in 
an unconcerned manner. 

7 . To move, glide, fly or float, liglitly and 
rapidly over or along (the ground, etc.). _ 

1697 Drvden Virg. Georg, iv. 76 Then stooping on the 
Meads and leafy Bow’rs, They skim the floods, 1716 Gay 
Trivia. 11. 232 The Ball now skims the Stieet. _ 173s Somer- 
ville Chase in. 101 Smooth as Swallows skim The new* 
shorn Mead. 1774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist, (1776) VI. 143 One 
of the most rapacious little animals that skims the deep. 
>809 Campdei l Gert, Wyom. ». ii, The. happy shepherd 
swains.. skim, perchance, thy lake with light canoe. 1849 
M. Arnold Resignation 71 The red-grouse. .Skims, now 
and then, the shining giound. >878 J. Buller Afcw Zealand 
1. ii. 27 Wild fowl skim the surface of the water. 
fig. 1884 Pall Mall G. 4 Apr. 5/1 Lady Duffus-Hardy.. 
has skimmed a large expanse of country in order to cull these 
blossoms for our delectation. 

b. To pass over (a surface) with close approach 
or very slight contact. 

1796 Morse Amur. Geogr. 1. 42 On that day the sun, when 
lowest, skims the horizon without setting. 182* Imison Sci. 
If Art I. 414 If you now turn to the noith you will find 
that some just skim the horizon. 2826 F. Reynolds Life 4- 
Times II. hi The oar, instead of deeply entering the water, 
only slightly skimming the surface. 

8 . To cause to fly lightly; to throw (a thing, esp. 
one having a flat surface) so that it maintains an 
evenness of balance or poise in its flight. 

i6ii Cotgr.i Ricochet , the sport of skimming a thinne 
stone on the water. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (:8n) IV. 
138, 1 skimmed my hat after him to make him afraid foi 
something. 1768 Woman of Honor III. 245, I took the 
guinea, and.. the window being open, I skimmed it out. 
1816 Scott Antiq. xliii, He skimmed his cocked-hnt in the 
air. 1818 — Hi t. Midi, i, Hearing the. .voice of the guard 
as he skimmed forth for my giasp the expected packet. 1887 
Mary Cowden Clarke Girlhood Shahs. He? pines vii. 174 
To skim both bread and treucher to the other end of the hall. 

8 . intr. To sail, glide, float, fly, run, etc., with 
a light and easy motion, on or close to some 
surface, or through the air. 

In very frequent use from c 1700. 

1391 T. Eliot Disc. Warre 18 The little Pyrate, that did 
but skimme vp and downe the sea in a litle Biigandine. 
1630 R. Johnsons Kingd, Commit). 7 The winds skim- 
ming over the face of them, fannes the coole vapour all over 
those quai ters. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. !. 497 Sportful 
Coots run skimming o’er the Strand. 1703 Berkeley Cave 
of Dunmore Wks. 1871 IV. 507 A rivulet.. skims along the 
side of the cave. 1740 Somerville Hobbinol 111. 287 As the 
slick Lev'ret skims before the Pack. 1794 Mrs. Radcuffe 
Myst. Udolpho xv, The barges were seen skimming along 
the moon-light sea. 1848 Dickens Dombty xxiii, The hard 
glazed hat in question skimmed into the room like a bird. 
1865 W. G. Palgrave Arabia II. 302 An English-built 
yacht skimmed by. 1886 MancJt. Exam. 8 Jan. 6/x The 
sleighs skim along very smoothly and lightly as long as the 
pontes keep their feet. 

fig. 2704 Norris Ideal World 11. iii. 151 Others who are 
for skimming over the surfaces of a great many things, with- 
out going to the bottom of anything. 1768 Tucker Li. 
Nat. I. 1. x. 271 They skim lightly over the surface and 
never touch the greater part lying at the bottom. 1820 
Scorr Monast, xxxi, I hate the judgment that, like the 
flesh-fly, skims over whatever is sound, to detect and settle 
upon some spot which is tainted. 1874 H. R. Reynolds John 
Baft. iii. § 2. 187 The science of comparative religion skims 
round the outside of the region. 

b. To glance over , without Teading closely. 

1738 Mrs. Pendarvks in Mrs. Delany Lett. 4- Corr. (1861) 
I. 30 Your last letter, which.. I skimmed over to satisfy 
myself of your health. 1741 Watts Improv. Mind 1. iv, 
Plumeo skimmed over the pages, like a swallow over the 
flowery meads. *800 Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Family I, 
89 Why in such a hurry? Let me first just skim over the 
paper. 1843 Le Fevrk Life Tram. Phys. 1. 1. i, 14 He was 
skimming over my introductory epistle. 

'o. To pass over lightly, without dwelling upon 
or treating fully. 

*74 * Wahs Improv. Mindw. viii. Wks. (1801) 234 They 
skim lightly over the arguments. 1765 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1834I II. 430 Our blemishes and foibles which the eye 
does not willingly fix upon, hut is apt to skim lightly over. 
1824 J. H. Newman Hist, Sk. (1873) II. 11. v. 263 He skims 
over rather than dives into the subjects of which he treats. 
1884 Spectator 4. Oct. 1319/2 He is skimming over a real 
difficulty, which is not to be evaded by eloquent talk, 
d. To go over lightly with the scythe. 
c r830 Glouc. Farm Rep. 2 6 in Husb. III. (L. U. K.), The 
rank grass . .fa ‘skimmed over ' or mown, and made into hay 
for young stock in the winter. 

10 . To glance round the horizon. 

1817 Keats / stood tip-toe 17 There was wide wandering 
for the greediest eye,.. Far round the horizon’s crystal air 
to skim, 

Ski-mbaok. U.S. local. [?f. Skim©.] A North 
American river-fish (see quots.). 

1882 JonnAN & Gilbert Syn, Fishes N. Atner. ng 
Carpiodcs cyjbrmus, Quillback; Spear-fish; Sail-fish; Skim- 
®acKe ^ 1808 Goode A mcr. Fishes 437 Carpiodcs veli/er, the 
* • Skim-back of the Ohio River, Is a fish often seen in the 
maikets* 


Ski mble-aka-mble, a., sb., and adv. A 1 
7 soimble, and 6-7, 9 soamble, 7 scemble, 
bcAMBLE with usual variation of vowel in tl 
first element: cf. clitter-claUer, tittle-tattle , etc.; 

A. adj. 1 , Confused, incoherent, nonsensics 
rubbishy. 

In modern use only after the Shakspere passage, 

>59° Shaks. 1 Htn.IV, hi. i.154 Such a deale of skimb 
puts f( om , m y F£ dth. 1630 J, Tavl 

(Water P.) Wks. it. 111/2 Here s a sweet deale of scinil 


scamble stuffe. 18*3 Byron Vis. Jndg. Pref., Hence all 
this 1 skimble-scamhle stuff' about 1 Satanic 1864 Da sent 
Jest <$• Earnest (1873) II. 69 He talks a deal of ‘skimble 
skamble' stuff about ‘askance’. 1880 Hvskxn Arrows of 
Chace II. 281 My belief is they scarcely sang a piece of 
pure Rossini ail night, but hair fitted in modem skimble- 
skamble tunes. 

2 . Accompanied by confusion or disorder. 

182$ Hone Every-day BA. II, 99s They skurry, In a 
skimble skamble hurry. 

B. sb. Confused or worthless discourse. 

1619 J. Taylor (Water P.) Kicksey Wiusey B 7, He,, 
askes .. where’s the wind.. With such fine sci ruble scemble, 
spitter spatter. 1833 Motley Dutch Rep. it. ii. (1866) 159 
After a good deal of skimble-skamble of this nature. 

C. adv. Confusedly ; in confusion. 

1775 in Ash. 1843 S. Judd Margaret x. xvii. (1871)140 
The flakes shaded and mottled the sky, and fell twilling, 
pitching, skimble-scamble. 

Skim-coulter. Agric. [f. Skim ».] A 
coulter fitted with a plate of iron or steel which 
shaves off the top-layer of the ground and turns it 
into the furrow. 

1797 Monthly Mag. Dec. 447/1 Mr. Ducket was the 
original inventor of the skim-coulter... It consists of a thin 
plate of iron, with a sharp edge, fixed horizontally to a 
common coulter. 1803 A. Young in Hunter Georg. Ess. III. 
163 This fa entirely prevented by the skim-coulter, which is 
applicable to every sort of soil. 1823 Corbet Rural Rides 
26 There was a skim coulter that turned the sward in under 
the furrow. x88* Eleanor Ormerod Manual of Injurious 
Insects 81 A skim-coulter attached to the plough. 

b. attrib. in skim-coulter plough ; also used as vb. 
1799 A. Young Agric. Line. 74 Two skim-coulter ploughs, 
two drill markers. 1832 Planting iii. 23 (L. U. K.), To 
have the surface scarified, horse-hoed, or skim coulter 
ploughed. 1834 Brit. Husb. 1. 264 (L. U . K.), Skiin-coulter 
ploughs have been used to obvinte this inconvenience. 
Hence Ski-m-cou ltered a. 

1803 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 1 . 542 1 1 may he better 
to follow the practice adopted in some districts of using n 
skim-coultered plough. 2822 Sir J. Sinclair Syst. Husb. 
Scot. 1. 4x6 No plough ever yet invented will effect this 
object so well as a skim coultered plough. 

Skime, v. north, dial. Also 8-9 skyme. 
[perh. a. ON. skima to peer, look about one, = 
OE. scimian (of the eyes) to be dim or dazzled. 
Cf. also Norw. dial, skimla to squint.] intr. To 
squint, look askance. 

2692 Ray N. C. Words 63 To Skime, to look a squint, to 
glee. 1788- in dialect glossaries (Yks., Line., Notts.). 
Skimiter, obs. form of Scimitab. 

Skimmed (skimd), ppl. a. [f. Skim w.] 

1 . a. Cleared of impurities by skimming. 

1358 Warde tr. Alexis* Seer. 44 Adde to it twoo vnees of 
skimmed Honnye. 

b. Skimmed milk, = Skim-milk i. 

2623 [see Skim-miuc]. a 1722 Lisle Husb. (1732) 27s We 
in Leicestershire give them skimmed-milk and whey. 2743 
R. Maxwell Sec. Trans. Agric. 347 Sour Milk, as it is 
commonly called, skimmed Milk, Whey, and the like. 
1813 Smith Panorama Science fy Art II. 8x3 Another 
mode of varnishing plaster,. .fa to brush it over with 
skimmed milk. 1B62 Mrs, H. Wood Mrs. Halhb. Troub. 
1. swv, They had a quart of skimmed milk, and were giad 
to get it. 1868 Rep. U.S. Coimuiss. Agric. (1869) 438 In 
every instance, except one, the milk sold as pure milk was 
skimmed milk. 

Comb, 2837 Flemish Husb. 62 in Husb. III. (L. U. K.), 
Some skimmed-milk cheese for family use. 2842 J. Aiton 
Domestic Econ. (1857) 215 Milk is also manufactured into 
butter, and what is called skimmed-milk cheese. 

c. Of cheese : Made from skimmed milk. 

x88x Chicago Times x6 Apr., This compound can be used 
only in the manufacture of skimmed cheese. 1893 Daily 
News 25 Dec. s/s A cheese with no brand on it will be 
classed as skimmed cheese. 

2 . Removed or collected by skimming. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. xi. iii, He speakes all 
creame, skimd, and more affected then a dozen of waiting 
women. 

Skimmer (ski-mar), sb. Forms : a. 4 skem- 
our, 5 skemere. &. 4-5 8kymour(e, 5 skymere, 
5-6 skymer, 7 skimer. 7. 4 skymmoure, 6 
Bkymber, 7 skymmer; 5- skimmer (8 schim- 
mer). [In older senses ad. OF. escumoir and 
escumeur (esqtiemeur) : see Soummer sb. In later 
use also f. Skim z/. + -er1.] 

1 . A shallow utensil, usually perforated, em- 
ployed in skimming liquids; also, any utensil 
or implement by means of which skimming or 
some analogous ptocess Is performed. 

a. 139* Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 153, j skemour, j 
ladell. Ibid. 154,13 skemours de laton empti.s, iijj. 14., 
Lat.-Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 613 Spumatonum , a 
skemere. C1440 Douce MS. gj, fol. 24 b, Bete on the clothe 
with a skemere or a ladell to make it sadde and /latte. 

(3. C1430 Two Cookery. bks. 17 Gader it to-gedeiys with a 
ladelle or a Skymoure. 1459 Poston Lett . I. 490, ii. ladels 
and ij. skymers of brasse. 1542 in Harrison Ann. OldManor 
House (1893) 2ix, ij brase ladyls and ij skymeis of Jaten. 
1607 A Uhorp MS, in Simpkinson Washingtons (i860) App. 6 
Brasen skimers v. 1686 in Essex Rev, (1906) XV. 172 Two 
pestls, one bi ass skimer. ' 

y. 1481-90 Howard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 66 Item, a 
skimmer, xuj d. a 1533 Udall Royster D. iv. iv, I with our 
skimmer will fling him one flappe. 1389 [? Lyly] Pappe w. 
Hatchet C iiij, Giue me my skimmer, Martins mouth hath 
sod vaskimde these twelue months. 1600 Holland Livy 
xxnr.xix. 487 Great store of nuts, .which floated downe the 
channell unto Casilinum, and with grated skimmers of 


I wicker were taken up. 1638 Rowland tr. Jlloufet’s Theat. 
Ins. 913 Take away the froth that riseth, twice a day, with 
a wooden skimmer that hath holes in it. *707 Cm tos . iii 
Husb, 4- Gard. 124 You may take off with a bktmmei , the 
Corn that Swims on the Water. 1730 Blanckley Naval 
Expos, 153 Skimmers, made with a round Hoop of It on,., 
are used by the Scavengei s for cleai ing Chips, etc. which 
float on the Surface of the Water. 1820 Suirksby Acc. 
Arctic Reg. II. 403 Shallow tinned iron or copper ladles, 
called skimmers. 1843 Holtz \pi-i-bi. Turning l. 345 Some 
persons judge of the heat proper for pouring, by applying 
the skimmer to the surface of the metal. _ 1883 Annie 
Thomas ’ Mod. Housewife 76 As soon as this is melted, take 
out the oysters with a skimmer, 
b. (See quot.) 

1887 Goode Fisheries 4- Fish. Industr. U.S. 359 As soon 
as the oysters are opened they are placed in a flat pan with 
a perforated bottom, called a skimmer, wheie they are 
drained of their accompanying liquor. 

o. U.S. A clam or scallop, the shell of which 
may be used for skimming milk, etc. 

1891 in Cent. Diet. 

+ 2. = Soummee sb. 2. Obs. rare. 

1387 Trevisa Iligden (Rolls) I. 261 Men of Snxonia.. 
beejx bojie liqter and stienger ban o)mr skymours of pc see. 

3 . One who skims a liquid- rare. 

x6xi Cotgr., Escumeur, . . ascummcr, 01 skimmer of liquor. 

4 . One who skims in reading. 

X751 Skelton Deism Rev, viii. (cd. 2) II. 30a There are., 
different degrees of Skimmers: first, he who goes no 
farther than tlie Title-page. 2864 Realm 15 June 6 Nor is 
it quite fair to newspaper readers or skimmers to expect 
them [etc.] 1907 Outlook 9 Nov. 605/1. For the judicious 
skimmer there is in these handsomely illustrated volumes 
a rich store of entertainment. 

5 . Or nit h. A bird of the North American genus 
Rhyncops, esp. the black skimmer (A*, nigra). 

The name has reference to the manner in which those 
bitds obtain their food, by skimming small fish, etc., from 
the surface of the water with the lower mandible. 

1785 Latham Gen. Syuop. Birds III. II. 347 Black 
Skimmer, Rynchops nigra. 1826 Stephens in Shaw Gen. 
ZooL XIII. 135 The Skimmers are distinguished from all 
other birds by the very extraordinary form of their beak. 
1838 Audubon Ornith. IV. 204 The hoarse cries of the 
Skimmers never ceased more than an hour. 2883 Cent. 
Mag. Sept. 651 The number of birds on Cape Cod is veiy 
great, and among them are many xare ones for the Noith, 
such as the black skimmer, or shear-water. 

0 . a. A form of horse-hoe ; a shim. 
x8ox Farmer's Mag. Nov. 375 The hand-hoes destroy 
those that are too near the beans for this skimmer or horse- 
boe. 

b. U.S, A form of skim-coulter {Cent Diet. 
Suppl.). 

7 . One who scours, or passes lightly and quickly 
over, the sea, land, etc. 

2832 Fraser's Mag. III. 436 The poor skimmers over sea 
and land whom our friend so justly denounces. 2863 Janet 
Hamilton Poems 4- Ess. 75 The cooing dove, the cawing 
rook, The skimmers of the lake and btook. 2893 McCarthy 
Red Diamonds II. 47 Skipper Borringer.., a persistent 
skimmer of the seas, 

b. Applied to vessels, spec, to a particular type 
of yacht. 

1844 Mrs- Houston Yacht Voy. Texas II. 233 Thou 
' Skimmer * of the untamed sea. x86z London Rev. 16 Aug. 
239 0nlyat the yachting stations will the tapering spais and 
the snowy wings of the skimmers of the seas be found. 2896 
Westm. Gas. xx Sept. 7/2 The skimmer.. is the only type 
which can be driven at abnormal speeds with a small sail 
area. 

8. Golf. A particular kind of low stroke. 

2903 Westm. Gas. xi Sept. 4/2 The shot was a sliced 
skimmer off a wooden club. 

9 . attrib ., as skimmer-cake (see quot. 1863). 
2863 Wise New Forest Gloss., Skimmer-cake, a small 

pudding made up from the remnants of another, and cooked 
upon a ‘ skimmer , the dish with which the milk is skimmed. 
2889 Hardy IVessex Tales 25 Helping himself to a cut 
piece of skimmer-cake. 


— — — — \ j, — l v>i 

btiiMMEE v. The sk- suggests a Scand. origin, but 
there is no trace of the foim in ON,, and mod.Sw. 
skimra may be from German.] 

1 . intr. To shimmer, glitter, gleam. 

C1440 limplied in the ybl. sb. ]. 2788 IV. H. Marshall 
Yorfa/u II, 353 1 o Skimmer , to &bine, to glitter. *835 
Am Monthly Mag. XLIII. 68 Weeds., which, now black, 
now tipped with light, skimmered and danced in the night 
air. 1845 Proc, Berio. Nat. Club II, 234 It skimmers from 
the play of light upon those numerous., crystals. 2863 Miss 
Yongu Hist,' Christian Names 1. 255 The pale pure electric 
light that skimmers on the topmast. 

2 . To flutter, move rapidly. 

For other dialect variations of sense, see Eng. Dial, Diet. 

1824 Hogg Wks. 1863 I- 4®4 He was bounding over the 
heads of the maidens, and making his feet skimmer against 
the ceding. <1x823 Forby V oc. £. Anglia 304 .Skimmer, 
to flutter or frisk about lightly. 2843 S. Judd Margaret u 
xvn, Some were, .sktmmei ing away through the bright air. 
1871 in Pall Mall G. 28 Sept. 7/3 The hawk darted down, 
SKinimeted along the ground a distance, and was tbeu lust 
in a wood. 


HjLj, , 


vuu so * ana ppi* a, 

c 1440 York Myst, xvii. 123 Be ony skymeryng [v,r. 
skemeryng] of the skye When je shulde knawe owthir kyng 
or knave? <* 2800 Peggb -S uppl. Grose, Skimmer, a skini- 
mering light, i e. glimmering. 2825 Jamieson Suppl,, Skim - - 
[ ri fllcker,n ,S of the rays of light. 2853 [Robinson] 

Whitby Gloss . s.v, ‘ A fine skiinmering morning/ a splendid 
1 dawn betokening a fine day. 

t Slummer, obs. Sc. form of Scumbkh v. 
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a 1585 Polwart Flyitng w. Mont demerit 786 Leane 
Zimmer, steale gimmer ! I sail skimmer in thy mouth. 

Ski nunia. Bot [mocLL. (Thunberg, 1784), 
f. Jap. ( mijaina -) ski mini, the name of the plant.] 
A genus of Eastern shrubs belonging to the order 
Rutacem ; a shrub of this genus, esp. S. japonica. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 1064(2 Skimmia, the name of a genus 
of evergreen shrubs, with oblong entire stalked leathery 
dotted leaves, and flowers in terminal panicles. 1882 Garden 
x Apr. 210/1 These Skimmias are excellent evergreens. 

Skim-milk. [f. Skim v. + Milk j< 5 .] 

1 . Milk with the cream skimmed off or other- 
wise removed. Also in fig. context. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, n. iii. 36 (Qq.), I could deuide my 
selfe, and go to buffets, for mouing such a dish of skim 
milke [1623/0110 skim’d Milk] with so honorable an action. 
a 1712 W. King Misc. Poems, The Old Cheese, This is 
Skim-milk, and therefoie it shall go. 1799 A. Young Agric. 
Line. 297 He gives first new, then skim milk. 1808 
Curwen Econ. Feeding Stockks Theskim-milkwas included 
in the butter account. 1831 Mavhew Loud. Lab . I. 382/1 
He lived principally upon ‘parritch’ and skim milk. 1897 
Allbntt's Syst. Med. III. 132 If fat be lemoved fiom the 
milk as in ‘skim ’ milk, lickets follows. 

Jig. 1778 The Love Feast xx Craft's blue skim-Milk is best 
for Tools to lap. 1872 Punch 4 May 180/2 The genuine 
outpouring of the milk and cream, and noneof the skim-milk 
of human kindness. 1898 IVestm. Gas. 14 Nov. 7/1 The idea 
prevailed that the cream had been extracted from the., 
revelations, leaving little but skim milk behind. 

2. attrib., as skim-milk cheese , etc. 

1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. II. 1012 In making 
skim-milk-cheeses the milk is set in the leads or pans as 
usual. 1836 Haliburton Clockm. (1862) 220 It's no skim- 
milk story, I do assure you. 1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 15/2 
On the whole it is a better cheese than our Suffolk skim- 
milk cheese. 1876 Clinical Soc. Trans. IX. 38 On the 
adoption of the skim-milk treatment. 

Ski'mminess. rare- 1 , [f. Skimmy a. + -ness.] 
Resemblance to skim-milk. 

1887 F. W. Robinson In Bad Hands III. go The general 
skimminess of the fluid [sc. milk]. 

Ski mming, vbl. sb. ff. Skim v.] 

1 . That which is removed or obtained by skim- 
ming. Usually pi. 

11450 JIT. E. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 198 Put hyt in a panne 
ouer Jie fuyr, & skem hyt wel as long as eny skemmyng wol 
aryse 1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1891) 250 The smoake 
that the people reported to see and the skyminges of potts. 
1638 Rowland tr. Monfet's Theat. Ins. 1096 Apply that skim- 
ming of the air, that is, those cobwebs that are scattered in 
Autumn. 1730 Ellis Mod. Husb. V. in. 57 (E.D.D.), The 
skimmings [of soaked wheat] he sowed by themselves. 1777 
Cook's Voy. (1784) 1 . 1. vii. 130 They relished the very skim- 
mings of the kettle. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric . 
(ed. 4) I. 2tx The last skimmings are termed fleetings, and 
are generally reserved for the use of the servants. 1858 
Simmonds Diet. Trade, Skimmings,.. thick syrup or scum 
in sugai-hoiling. 

fig. 1553 Respnblica 98 The skimmynges, the gubbins of 
booties and praies. 1838 Thackeray in I reiser's Mag. Mar. 
353 Skimmings from ‘The Diary of George IV . 1843 
Huxley in Life (1900) I. i. 14 These are but the top skim- 
mings of these five years' living. 1883 Pennell-Elmhirst 
(title), The Cream of Leicestershire : Eleven seasons' skim- 
mings ; notable runs and incidents of the chase. 

2 . The action of xemoving floating matter from 
the surface of a liquid, etc. Also Jig. 

1611 Cotgr., Escumement, . . a scumming, or skimming. 
1642 Rogers Naaman 252 After a short skeaming offa little 
of the sweet of their will. 1774 Pennant TourScotl. in if 72 
1 1. 299 The great scallop-shell is made use of in the daii ies of 
this country for the skimming of milk. 1826 Art Brewing 
(ed. 2) us Repeat the skimming until no yeast rises. 1828 
Scott F.M. Perth xxxii, I. .will return in the skimming of 
a bowie. 1837 Miller Elem. Chem., Org. ii. § 1. 65 The 
impurities, which are afterwards removed by skimming. 

3 . a. The action of reading (over) hastily. 

17x1 Gay Pres. St. Wit in Arber Garner VI. 306 A lively 
instance of those Wits who . ‘ will endure hut one skimming'. 
1731 Skelton Deism Revealed viii. (ed. 2) II. 302 They 
run over a book with all imaginable haste [etc.]: this they 
call skimming. 1863 Helps Organiz. Daily Life 83 The 
skimming over [of the pamphlet J was effected in half an hour. 

b. The action of causing to skim through the air. 
c 1743 in Lees Hist. Inverness-shire (1897) xi. 169 Such 
loud huzzas and schimming of bonnets up into the air. .was 
not heard of for a long time. 

4. attrib as skimming-gate , -iron, -ladle, etc. 

1639 nth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. IX, 8 One Skim- 

inge spoone with holes 111 it. 1801 Farmer's Mag. Nov. 375 
They use a kind of skimming plough, .having a flat share, 
somewhat like a mason’s trowel, with two long wings pro- 
jecting backwards. 1813 Ellis Brandis Pop. Antiq. II. 
in Mr. Douce derives it from the Skimming-Ladle. 1837 
Penny Cycl. VII. 14/2 When the curd is properly formed, 
it is cut horizontally in thin slices by the same skimming- 
ladle. 1839 Ure Bid. Arts 578 A stum on the surface, 
which is removed with skimming irons. 1843 'Holtzapffel 
Turning I. 344 The pot is now lifted out. .and carried to 
the skimming-place. 1883 Ansted Channel 1st. 11. viii. 194 
note Taken with the skimming net. 1884 W. H. Green- 
wood Steel 4 Iron 201 The recess, .for the skimming of the 
metal is known as the skimming gate. 

Skimming, ppi- «• [f. Skim®.] 

1 . Moving lightly, along or close to a suiface ; 
flying in an easy gliding manner, etc. 

a 1683 Otway Epist. to Mr. Duke 33 Where skimming 
swallows o’er the suiface fly. 1783 Burns ‘ Now Wcstlin 
Winds ' iv, Thick flies the skimming Swallow. 1821 Clare 
yffl '. Minstr. I. 7 Like skimming bees That fly and flirt 
about. 1839 Maury Phys. Geog. § 432 We know that it is 
not such a skimming current as the geologist would make, 
which runs from one lake to another. *894 Outing XXIV, 


223/r The dead leaves lift nnd whirl ns though from an 
earth-skimming cannon shot 

2 . Jig. Touching merely the surface of a subject ; 
not deep or thorough. 

1728 Morgan Algiers II. v. 307 A bare superficial, skim- 
ming knowledge in the French. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. 
Farm II. 181 There are more ways than one of grooming 
a horse, as may be witnessed by the skimming and careless 
way in which some ploughmen do it. 1899 Westm. Gaz. 
20 June 1/3 With all this light and skimming talk. 

8. Serving to skim a thing over. 

1843 Civil Eng. 4 Arch. Jrnl. VI. 211/1 The first, or 
‘skimming’ coat of the covering being laid on of a thick- 
ness of 3 /is inch. 

Ski‘mmin§f-dish. [Skimming vbl. sb. 4.] 

1 . A dish suitable for skimming with ; esp. one 
used in skimming milk or in cheese-making. 

1688 Holme Armouiy in. 333/1 A little broad flat Dish 
made of Wood, called by Daily Women a Scimming Dish. 
1713 Addison Guardian No. 124, Who on her skimming- 
dish carves her name. 1785 W. W. Pepys in Robei ts Mem. 
Han. More (1833) I. 384 To send you a skimming-dish,.. 
towards setting-up housekeeping. 1803 R W. Dickson 
Pract. Agric. II. 1017 The operator stirs up the unbroken 
curd from the bottom with the skimming-dish. 1839 Geo. 
Eliot A. Bede ix, Have you become an amateur of damp 
quarries and skimming-dishes? 

b. Jig. Something comparable to a skimming- 
dish in respect of shallowness. 

*86* Geo. ELroT Silas M. x, The adherents of the inex- 
plicable more than hinted that their antagonism were, .mere 
skimming-dishes in point of depth. 1883 Sat. Rev. 3 Tan. 
11/r The Englishman not inaptly calls the American's boat 
a ‘ skimming dish '. I 

c. U.S. A shallow yacht-built type of boat 
used on the coast of Florida. 

1884 J. A. Henshall Camping in Florida ii. 15 The 
boats are.. of light draught and center-boarders. There 
are the ‘ skimming-dish *, the ‘ pumpkin-seed ' and the ‘ flat- 
iron ’ models. 

2 . attrib. in + skimming-dish hat. 

1766 Smollett Trccu. I. vi. 99 That unshaken patriot still 
appears in the same .skimming-dish hat, ancf slit sleeve. 
1773 J. Berridge Wks. (1864) 193 A dozen skimming dish 
hats, such as gentry wear. i 855 Willis's Current Notes 
V. 58/2 The Skimming- Dish Hat. 

Ski'mmingly, adv. [f. Skimming ppl. o.] In 
a skimming manner; esp. lightly, carelessly, super- 
ficially. 

1847 Webster, Sklmmingly, by glidin^along the surface. 
1863 Cowden Clarke Shaks. Chaiac. xiv. 361 How skim- 
mingly he relates that, 1 having flown over many knavish 
professions, he settled down in rogue.’ 1900 Pilot 16 June 
494/2 Of all these, .men he gossips in mi easy, skimming 
style ; too skimmingly, indeed, for the most pait. 
Skimmington (skrmirjtan). Alsoskyming-, 
akimmen-, skimmerton ; skimmiting, -ity, 
etc. * [Possibly from skimming (see quot. 1639 in 
sense 1) + -ion as in simpleton , with the object of 
simulating a personal name.] 

+ 1 . The man or woman personating the ill-used 
husband or the offending wife in the procession 
(see 2) intended to ridicule the one or the other. 
Also transf., a husband whose wife is unfaithful 
to him ; a shrewish woman. Obs. 

1609 Butler Fern. Mon. iv. (1623) Ij, Yet when theyhaue 
it [sc. their desire], let them use poo re Skimmington as best 
they may, especially in publike, to hide his shame. 1634 
Heywood & Brome Lane. Witches H.'s Wks. 1874 IV. 234 
Enter, .a Skimington, and his wife on a horse. 1639 Divers 
Crabtree Lectures Frontispiece Jrepresenting a woman 
beating her husband with a skimming-ladle], Slumming ton, 
and her Husband, 1813 Ellis Brand's Pop. Antiq. II, 
no If they stopped at any other door and swept there too, 
it was a pretty broad hint that there were more Skimming- 
tons, i.e. Shrews in the town than one. 

2 . A ludicrous procession, formerly common in 
villages and country districts, usually intended to 
bring ridicule or odium upon a woman or her 
husband in cases where the one was unfaithful to, 
or ill-treated, the other. Also attrib. (cf. b). 

For varying accounts of the reasons for, and the character 
of, the procession, see the Eng. Dial. Diet. 

1634 Heywood & Brome Lane. Witches H.'s Wks. 1874 
IV. 230 Hearke ye, do you heareit? There’s a Skimington 
towards, gentlemen. 6*679 Oldham Wks. (1854) I2 5 Like 
pageants of Lord Mayor, or Skimmington. 1714-5 Bagford 
In Iceland's Collect, I. p. lxxvi, I might here mention the old 
Custom of Skimington, when a Woman beats her Husband. 
1753 Miss Collier Art Torment. Concl. (iBu) 221 Where 
the strength of arm is with the wife, she generally uses it in 
a manner to excite her neighbours to lampoon her by 
a Skimmington. i860 St. James' Mag. July 511 The 
‘ skymington ' is still in use for henpecked husbands and 
shrewish wives. 1886 Hardy Mayor of Casterbr. xxxix. 
The rude music of the skimmington ceased. Ibid, xl, He 
knew nothing of the skimmington-ride. 

b. In phrase to ride (the) skimmington , to hold 
a procession of this kind. 

1697 View Penal Laws App., A Table of ; . Misdemeanors, 
Offences and Nusances. ..Riot and Riding Skinnington 
[sicl a 17M W. King Monarch 1 When the young people 
ride the Skimmington, There is a general trembling in a 
town. 1796 Grostrs Did. Vulgar T., Riding Skimmington. 
182a Scott Nigel xxi, You would do well not to forget 
whose threshold was swept when they last rode the Skim- 
mington upon such another scolding jade as yourself. *831 
Examiner 396/2 One of those scenes called * riding skim- 
merton ’, or rustic country justice, took place on Monday 
evening last at Bitterne. 

3 . A row, quarrel, rafe 


*733 H. Walpole Lett. (1846) II. 479 The Speaker was so 
misrepresented by the Attorney- general, that theie was 
danger of a skimmington between the great wig and the coif. 

Ski-mmy, a. rare— 1 , [f. Skim v.] Of the 
nature of skimming; supeifieial. 

1893 Critic 7 Jan. 6/2 A sketchy and ‘skimmy ’ study of 
the tomance as distinguished fiom the novel in the United 
States. 

Skimmy-dish. rare- 1 . = Skimming-dish. 
1823 W. Cobbett Rural Rides (1830) 1 . 347 What 1 young 
gentlemen go to plough ! They become clerks or some 
skimmy dish thing or other. 

Skimp, a. [Of obscure origin : not in general 
use until very recently.] Scanty; = Scrimp a. 

177S Songs fy Poems Costume (Percy Soc.) 255 Then the 
fops are so fine. With lank waisted chine. And a skimp bit 
of a hat. 1890 Athenteum 9 Aug. 189/3 Breaking up otlier 
measures, especially those of the ode, into skimp lengths of 
like sort. 

Skimp, v. [Cf. prec.] = Scrimp z». 

1879 in Webster Suppl. 1880 R. G. White Every-Day 
English 13 The a in catch is moderately broad;, and con- 
sequently it is 1 skimped ' by all who are inclined to be 
slovenly. 1888 Rider Haggard Col. QuariUh i, In those 
ages men did not skimp their flint, and oak, and mortar, 
absol. 1888 Eggleston Graysons xix. The woman who 
has . .schemed and skimped to achieve her attire. 

Skimped (skimpt), ppl. a. Also 9 scimpit. 
[Cf. prec.] = ocbimped ppl. a. 

1839 Carleton Fardorougha v, (184B) 55 Only your cotha- 
more’s too scimpit for me. *86o Mavne Reid Hunters' 
Feast i, Bradley's garments, on the contrary, were tight- 
fitting and ‘skimped ’. 1884 Lang in Cent. Mag. Jan. 323/1 
Stone walls can never seem so squalid and skimped as the 
London houses of dirty, yellowish bride. 
Skimper-soamper, adv. [f. Scamper v., with 
usual variation of vowel.] In hurry and confusion. 

1778 Miss Buknev Evelina xlvi, And there all the lamps 
are broke, — and the women run skimper scamper. 

Skimpily (ski*mplli), adv. [f. Skimpy a, + 
-LY ti .] In a skimpy manner or style. 

1839 W. H. Gregory Egypt I. 314 She would.. have 
dressed herself more becomingly, and less skimpily. *866 
Contemp. Rev. II. 487 They are carelessly and ‘ skimpily ’ 
got up goods. 1887 Fenn Master Cerem. ii;, She recrossed 
the skimpily furnished drawing-room. 

Ski-mpiness. [f. Skimpy a. + -ness.] The 
quality of being skimpy, 

*879 Miss Braddon Vixen xxxi.The faded and unknown 
hue of the substantial biocade, the skimpiness of the satin. 
16B4 Punch 2 Feb. 53 [A female] who had tried to make up 
for theskimpinessof herfigme by the breadthof her hat-brim. 

Ski mping-, ppl. a. [f. Skimp a. and v.] 
Skimpy ; marked by skimpiness. 

>775 S. J. Pratt Liberal Opin. xcv. (1783) III. 193 Sir, 
what a skimping waistcoat is here ! neither cut, nor turn, 
nor slope, nor figure. 1603 Mary Charlton Wife 4 Misti ess 
III. 213 He wasdownright tired of the Skimping out-of-the- 
way doings as is here. 1862 Sala Seven Sons I. vi. 125 A 
little milliner's girl in a skimping plaid shawl. *889 ‘ R. 
Boldrewood' Robbery under Arms xxii, The miserable, 
scrambling, skimping life we had lately been used to. 

Hence SkLmpingly adv, 

*833 Lytton My Novel hi. xv, The Squire and his son 
Frank were large-hearted, generous creatures in the ai tide 
of apology, as in all things less skimpingly dealt out. 
Skimping-S. Mining. [? alteration of skim- 
mings^ (See quots.) 

*778 Prvce Min. Comub. 222 The water is poured off 
from the surface of the Tin, and the light wajte upon it is 
skimmed off and laid by itself, to be huddled over again by 
the name of the Skimpings. Ibid, 23B The Ore swims 
uppermost, and is skimmed off in the manner of Tin 
skimpings. *839 De la Beche Rep. Geol. Corn-wall, etc. 
xv. 577 If divided into three, the two upper poitions weie 
termed top and bottom skimpings. *860 Eng. 4 Foreign 
Gloss, (ed. 2) 23 (Cornwall terms), Skimpings , skimmings of 
the light ores.&c., in the dressing process. 

Skimpling 1 . rare- 1 , [f. Skimp a.] A stunted, 
not properly developed, person. 

1890 G. Allen in Universal Rev. May 53 Let her parents 
marry her to no matter what rich fool, what undersized 
skimpling, what hereditary critin. 

Skimpy (ski-mpi), a. [f. Skimp a. + -y.J Of 
a scrimp, scanty, meagre, 01 spare character; 
stinted or stunted in some respect; lacking the 
proper fulness or size. 

*847 Mary, Star of the Sea xxii. (1878) 325 Her grand- 
mother. .pulled zskimpycurtsim one way across the window, 
in order to exclude the light. *839 Blackw, Mag. LXXXV. 
Apr. 450/1 Contrasting advantageously with the pitiful 
skimpy garments of the English foot-soldier. 1883 Mrs. 
Lynn Linton lone I. viii. 197 You must give me a whole 
hour to-morrow to make up for this skimpy call to-day. 
Skimshander. = Scrimshaw. 

1850 Scoresby Cheever's Whaleman's Adv. xiii. 182 
Mux and skimshander are the general names by which 
they express the ways in which whalemen busy themselves 
. . in working up sperm whales' jaws and teeth and right 
whale bone into boxes [etc.]. 

Skin, sb. Forms: 3- skin (3, 7 skinn), 4-0 
skyn (4 skiyn, 5 sekyn), skynn, 3-6 skynne, 
4-7 skimne ; 4-6 skine, skyne ; 4 schin(ne, 
scinne, soyn, 4-5 sein. [a. ON. skinn (Icel., 
Norw., and Sw. skinn, Da. shnd) neut., for 
earlier *skinf , related to OHG. scindan (MHG. 
schinden, schinten , G. schinden), MLG. schinden, 
schinnen, Du. schinden to flay, peel, etc. Cf. 
also. G. dial, schind, schinde skin of fruit, obs. 
Flem. schinde bark, rind (Kilian).] 
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1. 1. The integument of an anitnal stripped 
from, the body, and usually dressed or tanned (with 
or without the hair), or intended for this purpose ; 
a hide, pelt, or fur ; also occns., an article made 
of this. 

In technical use the shins of the smaller animals (ns sheep, 
calves, etc ) are distinguished from the hides of the Imger 
(as oxen). . 

e i2oo Or min 37x0 Hiss girrdell ivass oft snepess_ skinn. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 3677 Wit a rugh skin sco hidd his hals. 
<11340 Ham rots Psalter cl. 4 Taburn is made of a diyid 
scyn. *3go Gowfh Conf. II. 359 His gulion, Which of the 
Skyn of a Leoun Was mad, 1474 Caxton Chesse lit. iii. 
(1883) 93 The Notayres skynners coryours and cnrdewaners 
weike by skynnes and hydes. 1526 Pilgr, Ptrf. (W. de W. 
1531) 176 These be wolues in lambes skynnes. 1391 Timme 
fen Eng. Lexers K ij, They have the skinne of the Hyena, 
which. .will drawe the haire from the skinne of other beastes 
to it. 1617 Moryson I tin. 1. 173 Guilded leather. ., three 
skins whereof were commonly sold for a Crowne. 1697 
Dhydkn Virg. Georg 11 1 588 bkins of Beasts, the rude Bar- 
barians weai. 1750 tr Lconardus' Mirr. Stones 82 Some 
say, it should be wrapt in tlie skin of a calf. 1837 W. 1 «v- 
ing Capl, Bonneville II. 72 In a little while the skins 
began to make their appearance, a few at a time ; they were 
laid down in the lodge. 1879 CasseHs Techn, Edve. IV, 
349/1 Beneath is stretched a leathei apron, or ‘skin ’, to 
catch the filings. 

to, In phrases, esp. those (a) denoting pi emnture 
action or too confident anticipation. 

(<1)1567 Cal. Scott. Papers (igoo) II. 392 Theye coulde 
not marchau tidy /e for the beares skynne before they had 
hym, 1377 F. de Lisle's Legendarie E viij, Selling the 
beares skinne which yet they had not taken. 1399 Shahs. 
Hen. V, tv. iti. 93 Tne man that once did sell the Lyons 
skin While the beast liu'd, was kill’d with hunting him. 
1641 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1721) IV. in, 436 We must not 
dispose of the Bears Skin till the Beat be Dead, 1835 Lytton 
liienzi v. iit. Are ye dividing the skin while the lion lives 7 
1838 Costello Millionaire Mincing Lane xvii. i)6 That 
reckoning which sells the skin of the bear before the beast 
Is captured. 1899 Wes tin. Gas. 30 Nov, 5/2 , 1 do not like 
to divide the skin before we have caught the bear. 

(6) 1370 Cecil Papers (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 489 You can 
have no more of the cat but the skin. 1582 T. Wat .son 
Poems (Arb.) 96 Besides his Skinne, the Fox hath nought 
to pay. 1647 Trapp Comm, Rom. iv. 6 Every Fox must 
pay his own skin to the fiaier. 
c. slang-. (See quots.) 

1785 Grose Diet. Vulgar T., Shins, a tanner. 1812 J. H. 
Vaux Flash Diet., Shin, a purse, a money bag. [Hence in 
later slang Diets.] *Bai Haggart Life 15 Young M c Guire 
had taken some skins with a few shillings in each. 1856 
MayhewCT. World London iii. (Farmer), Abstracting skins 
from gentlemen's pockets. 

2. A complete hide of a sheep, calf, etc., or a 
part of one, specially prepared as parchment or 
vellum and used for writing or painting upon. 

Cf. I cel. skinn parchment, and -shiima used in the names 
of manusciipls. 

X340 Ayenb. 44 Betere may ech man rede \>e ilke zenne 
and b e ofire ine fie boc of his inwyt }>anne tne ane ssepes 
scinne. <*1375 Minor Poems Vernon MS. xlvii. 308 He 
wiot so faste til hat he want, For his parchemyn-skin was 
so scant, c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xi. 280 This 
Pygwade had well herde all that the kyng yon had sayd, & 
wrote it in a skynne of parchemente. 1583 Studbes A nut. 
Abus. 11. (1882) 32 A whole skin of parchment, and some, 
times 2. or 3, skins will hardly serue. 1649 Bp. Hall Cases 
Consc. in. x. (1654) 274 It is not a small skin that would 
containe that Tome. 1679-88 Seer Serv. Money Chas. <y 
fas. (Camden) 65 Writing, flourishing, and embellishing 
one large skinn of vellom with his said Majesties armes. 
*738 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Parchment, The Persians of old 
..wrote all their records on skins, *86t Reade Cloister 4 
H. lx, The very skin of vellum Gerard had longed for. *870 
E, Peacock Raf Skirl, I. x The ponderous deed of eight 
skins of parchment. 

3. A vessel made of the hide of a small animal, 
such as a sheep or goat, and used for holding 
or carrying liquids, etc. 

1547 Boorde Introd. KnmuL xxx. (1870) 109 You shall 
draw your wyne out of one of the legges of the skyne. 
1683 Land. Gas. No. 1867/6 His Coach [was] visited, and a 
little Skin of Wine. .token out of it. 1745 P. Thomas 
7 ml. Anson's Voy. 54 We brought.. Tar one Skin. 183s 
Sir J. Ross Harr. 2iul Voy. xl. 530 A native drawing two 
skins of oil. 1846 Edin. Rev. LXXX 1 V. 173 The best 
Xeres that ever smacked of the skin. 1879 Froude Cmsar 
iv. 40 IThe arm'] canted its water supplies with it in skms. 
Jig. 2874 G. C. Hutton in Oliver Life (1910) viii. 82 You 
cannot keep Chtistianity in the old bottles of Constantine. 
It is continually bursting the legislative skins. 


II. 4. The continuous flexible integumen 
forming the usual external covering of an anima 
body ; also, one or other of the separate layers 0 
which this is composed, the derma or epidermis. 

1340 Ayenb 81 Ac oure ejen byef> fyeble, [jet ne zyej> hot 
bet skin wyb-oute. C1384 Chaucer H, Fame m. 122 
Marcia that lost her skyn Bothe in face, body, and chyr 
c 1430 Tv>o Cookery.bks. n Pyke a-way clene ]oe bonys a 
J>e bkyn, an brayhynt in a morter. 1486 Bk. St. Alban 
e nj b, All (animals] that bete skyneandtalowandRoungi 
X S“8 Dunbar Tun Mariit Wemen 93 To see him scart hi 
awin skyn gut scunner I think. 1542 Uoohde Dyctar 
xvu. (1870) 276 Refrayne from etynge of the skynnes c 
fysshe and nesshe, & hornet meate. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo' 
Africa v. 237 Their women are white, hauing blacke haire 
and a most delicate skinne. 1661 Lovell Hist. A mm, . 
Min. Isagoge b, The skinne in the seahorse is so thick, tha 
speares may he made thereof. *704 F. Fuller Med. Gynn 
(1711) 201 lhe true Skin, and all its innumerable Gland* 
1774 Goldsm. Hat. Hist. (1776) II. 5 6 The skin of childre 
newly brought forth, ts always red. 1843 Budd Dis. Live 
92 By circumscribed oedema, or a slight blush on the skii 


1880 Day Fishes Gt. Brit. I. p. xx, The skin or tegmnentary 
system may be entirely or pru tin) ly scaleless. 

Prov , 14x9 26 Poh Poems 70 It is woilhy he smeite and 
be wo, pat of his owen skyn wole kerue a thong, 
to. fig. (See quots.) 

Quot. 1579 echoes Persms Sat. v it 6 ' veterem pelliculam 
retines which Cooper (1565) renders ‘thou art the olde 
man still ; thou hast still thine oltle skinne ’. 

1579 Tomson Calvm's Serin. ’Putt. 133/1 We shall be al- 
wayes in part lead away with our old skin, and theie will 
be great remnants of the old man in vs. *632 Masmngi r 
8c Field Fatal Dowry it. ii, They skip into my lord's cast 
skins some twice a year. 1828 Lytton Pelham xxxlv, 

That great epoch, when vanity casts off its first skin. 1836 

Mathew f/A World London 39 The wealth in which the 
merchants of Rag Fair deal.. is merely the offal of the 
well-to-do— the skins sloughed by gentility. 1896 Daily 
Hews r June 3/2 Mr. 'Tree may be said.. to have got into 
1 the skm of the part as the F rench have it, 

0 . Without article, as a material. 

1813 Sir H. Davv Agric. Client. (1814) 88 When skin is 
exposed to solutions containing tannin, it slowly combines 
with that principle. 

5. In allusive phrases: a. Denoting oppressive 
or seveie treatment, or summary punishment 
c 1380 Wyclip Whs. (18S0) 73 pus, as god sei(j oftymuntis, 
(>ei taken here skyn fro pe bnfe. 1399 Lancl. Rich, liedeles 
11. 32 pay plucked the plomayle from fia poto skynnes, 
Ibid. 126 ^e.. plucked and pulled hem anon to pe skynnes. 
1549 Latiml-r 3?-rf Serin, bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) o6 She can 
biinge the Iudgcs skynne ouer hys ernes. Ibid. 97 l-Iewyll 
for wyddowes sakes..plucke ye Iuriges skinnes ouer theyr 
beetles. 1621 T. Williamson tr. (Ionian's Wise Viciltard 
55 Many, .who in regard of their age, ..being esteemed as 
dead men, haue made young men to tremble and quake, 
who eaist purposed to plucke their skin ouer their earns. 

- b. Skin and bone(s), denoting extreme emacia- 
tion or leanness. Also, a very lean person. 

£1430 llymns Virgin (1867) 73 Ful of ileissche Y was to 
fele, Now.. Me is lefte But skyn & boon. <11348 Hall 
Citron., Edw. V, 16 b, In ..whose reigne she dyed, when she 
had nothyng but a reueled skynne and bone, 1562 J. Hey- 
wood Prov. ft Epigr. {1867) 134 Yet art thou skyn and 
bone. 16x7 Moryson Itin. 1. 251 My self being nothing 
but skin and bone, as one that languished in a Consump- 
tion. ex 643 Ld. Herbert Auiobiog. (1824) 22 She lan- 
guished and pined away to skin and bones. 1748 Richard- 
son Clarissa VII. 201 Her features are so regular.. that 
were she only skin and bone, she must be a beauty. 1827 
Perils H Captivity (Constable's Misc.) 224 We arrived, 
extenuated and reduced to skin and bone. x888 W. I). 
Light hall 1 ’oung Seigneur 73 1 Heh, heh, heh ! ’ cried an 
old skin-and-bones. 

e. To sleep in a whole skin, etc., to escape 
being wounded, to remain uninjured. 

1555 J. Proctor Hist, Wyat's Rebellion 45 The common 
saiynge, Good to slepe in a whole skinne. 1506 Nashb 
Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart) III. 114 Thefooie is crafty 
inough to sleepe in a whole skin. 1600 Holland Livy 
xxxii, xxi. 823 b, To enter into no armes at all, to si^ still 
and sleepe in a hole skin. 1694 Echard Plautus xxo Be 
gon m a moment, as you hope to sleep in a whole skin. 
1704 J. Pitts Acc. Mokam. ii. 16 The Algerines are a very 
timorous sort of People, willing to sleep in a whole Skin. 
18x3 Southfy March, to Moscow x, He was besides in 
a very great fright, For a whole skin he liked to be in. 
1897 W. E. Norris Marietta's Marriage xliii, We'll assume 
..that your anxiety to keep a whole skin justified you in 
taking to your heels. 

f d. As the skin between one's brows, etc., used 
to emphasize the force of an adjective. Obs. 

1573 Gamut. Gurton v. ii. 121 , 1 am as true, 1 wold thou 
knew, as skin betwene thy biowesl 1599 B. Jonson Ev. 
Man out of Hum. n. i, Punt. Is he magnanimous f Gent. 
Astheskinbetweenyourbiows,str. 16x4 — Barth. Fair tv. 
iii, Tou shalt be as lionesht os the skin between his bornsh. 
a 1643 Cartwright Ordinary v. iv, I am as honest as the 
skin that is Between thy Brows. 

e. To the skin, through all one's garments; 
hence, thoroughly, completely. Also, leaving no 
clothing on the body. 

_ (a) 1582 Allen Martyrdom Campion (1908) 84 After these 
iuj hacl been searched unto their skinnes, and nothing found 
upon them. 1605 Shaics. Lear in. iv. 7 This contentious 
stotme Inuades vs to the skin. i6xx Cotcr., Traversi, . .wet 
thiough, or (as we say) to the skinne. *764 Foote Mayor 
ofG. 1. (1783) 14, I don't belie ve..tlmt they were ever wet 
to the skin in then lives. 

(b) 1613 Purchas Pilgi image (1614) 749 The Sauages.. 
giuing all to their naked skinne.. foi the tiifles he gaue 
them. 1634 Massinger Very Woman v. v, \Ve were 
boarded, pillaged to the skin, and after Twice sold for 
slaves. <*1639 W. Wiiatfley Prototypes it. xxxiv (16.10) 
181 The Egyptians would rather self themselves to the 
skinne, yea sell themselves and all, then they would, .take 
come by force. 

f. Out of one's skin, denoting excessive exer- 
tion, or more usually (with jump, etc.) extreme 
delight, excitement, high spirits, or surprise. 

(a) 1384 13 . R. tr. lieiodotus 1. 38 Ilymselfe as one ready 
to leape out of hys skynne for joy,., declared [etc.]. 1616 
R. C. Times' Whistle j, 1871)94 The nraichant, if his games 
doe safe come in. Is with joy ready to leape out 011‘s skinne. 
1668 H. Moke Div. Dial. 111, xxxvh (1713) 283 How trans- 
ported are my Spirits, . that I am ready even to skip out 
of my skin for Joy ! 1732 Fielding Miser v. i, 1 am ready 
to leap out of my skin foi joy. *798 Colman Blue Devils 
1. i, ’1 would make roe jump out of my skin with joy. 1809 
Malkin Gil Bias x. vit, Sctpio..was ready to jump out of 
his skin for joy at the sight of me. x86o Trollope Castle 
Richmond III, xiii. 246 So is we all ould f rinds, an we’re all 
glad— out of our skins wid gladness. 1891 N. Gould Double 
Event xv. 101 The horse, .looked in splendid condition, * lit 
to jump out of his skin ', to use a racing term. 

(a) * 59 * Nashe P. Pentlesse Wks. (Grosart) II. 40 The 
souldiour may fight hiuiselfe out of bis skinne. 1865 Trol- 


lope Belton Esi. vll, Why should he be made.. to drive the 
pool beast out of its skin'? 

g. By (or with ) the skin of one s teeth, with 
difficulty, narrowly, barely. 

In the oiiginal fiinn with, etc., the phrase is a litoral 
translation from the Hebrew text of Job xix. 20; the Vul- 
gate and Septuagint tendei the passage differently. _ 

*360 Bun k (Geneva) Job xis. 20 , 1 haue escaped with the 
skinne of my tetlie. 1647 Clarendon Contempt. Ps. Tracts 
(1727) 510 lie reckoned himself only escaped with the .skin 
of Ins teeth, that he had nothing left. 1825 J. Neai. B/o. 
Jonathan I. 109 Slcin o’ my teeth, 1 guess, jf it hadn’t been 
foi Watty boy. 1893 Nation 9 Feb 99/2 1 1 is eldest soil was 
implicated in the idbbery . . , and came off by the skin of Ills 
teeth. *894 Sai.a Lotui. Up to Date 66, 1 got in l»y the skin 
of my teeth. 

ll. To save one's skin, to save oneself from loss 
ol injtuy. 

1642 Rogers Ha await Index, /Equivocating with our con- 
science., for the saving of our owne skin, is abominable. 
1692 R. L’Estrange Fables liv. 54 Dangeious Civilities.., 
wherein ’lis a Hard Matter for a Man to Save, both Ids 
Skin, and his Credit. 1890 W. Stfuuink Peterborough viii. 
153 A poltroon who was evei ronsidet ing how to save his skin, 
1898 Doyle Tragedy E 01 osko v, He was taken ptisuner. . 
and had to turn Dervish to save* his skin, 
i. Miscellaneous phi ases (see quots.). 

For the Sc. shin and /dm, see Burn »/>.•* ? b. 

«x 302 Greene 7 as. IV, in. i.Thou slmlt both have thy 
skin full of wine and the rest of thy money. *630 I.ennarii 
tr. Chan on's Wisd. 11. ii, (1670) 236 We must discern the 
skin from the shirt, c 1680 SouritAez-wr. (1715) 1. 36 11 Mens 
Religion lies no deeper than their Skin. 1731-8 Swim I'd. 
Co/m. 46 Why where should she be V You must needs know ; 
she’s in her Skin. 1770 Genii. Mag. XL. 560 'I o express the 
Condition of an Ilonest Fellow.. under the l'.fft us of good 
Fellowship, it is said thnt he [has]. .Got his Skm full. *790 
Mme, D'Arblay Diary Feb., I shall pity those men when 
the book comes out !— I would not be iti their skins l 1796 
Grose's Dit t. Vnig. J\, In a bail skin, out of temper, in an ill 
humour. x8a8 Carr Cnnen Gloss, s.v., 'To lie in atiothei’s 
skin,’ to be in his place or situation. <21850 Russkih 
Dante <5* Circle 1. (1874) 221 Him who sticks so in his skin. 
Ibid. 224 Messer Angiolieii’s slipped his skin. 1858 Cau- 
lyle Fredk. Gt . xvi. ii. (1872) VI. 142 It is certain Vol. 
taire was a fool.. not to have a thicket skin. 1860 Wlivir 
Melville Holmby House 1. xi, 151 Lady Carlisle laughed 
under the skin. 

6. A membrane coveting any internal pail of an 
animal body. 

Goldbeater's shin : sec Gold-beater 1 b. 

C1400 Lm franc's Cirurg. 169 pe slomak & )>e guttis is 
ordeyned a skyn, )>at is clepul J>o sipbac, a *425 tr. A rdeme's 
Treat. Fistula, etc. 60 Swynez gresc wele y-clensed of (.*e 
litel skynnez and smal y-kutted. £*475 Pitt, Voc. in VVr.- 
Whlcker 749 Hocfren , the sekynof the brayne. *590 Bar- 
rough Meth. Phystch 11. ix. (1639) 8 4 If the skins [ pleura] 
which be joyned all the length of the breast within he in- 
ilammnte. *668 Culpepper & Cole Bart hoi. A nat. Introd , 
The internal Skin of the inner Cavities. 1702 J. PuttCPtr. 
Cliolick (1714) 7 The two Skins of the Mesentery. xSgy All- 
butt's Syst. Med. 11. 1138 Skins maybe expectorated abun- 
dantly. 

7. Anything which resemble*} slcin in nature cir 
use; an outer coat ol covering of anything. 

a. The outer covering of certain fuiits and vege- 
tables ; the peel or rind ; also, the bark or rind of 
a tree or plant. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvit. civ. (Botll. MS.), 
Plinius..seib ]iat fi ute of siliqua is swete ;. .and ])** skynne 
herof is y^ete. *338 Wards tr. A le.xis' Beer, as b, You shat 
take the lootes of.. wilde Mallow, and scrape fiom them 
cleano Ibeir skinne or barke. *399 Sinus. Hen. V, v. i. 56 
The skinne [of the leek] is good for your btoken Coxcomhe. 
1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 81 The body of this plant 
is soft,.. and between the skms, water issues forth as you 
cut it. *687 A. Lovell tr, Thevenot's Trav. it. 34 The 
Cucumbers are so good in Aleppo, that.. the Francks also 
eat them gieen. skin and all. 1733 W. Ellis C hilt cm $ 
Vale Farm. 116, I have often seen the very Skin, or Rind 
of the young Roots left behind in drawing. x8a6 Art of 
Braving (ed. 2) too The moment the skin (of the apple] ts 
fim cut. x86a Mil LtR hlcm. Chew.. 0 >g. iii. § x (ed. 2) 
160 Red grapes may be made to yield a ‘white’ wine..; 
but if the skms < be left ia the fermenting mass [etc,]. 1874 
Raymond Statist. Mines Mining 311 Yellow pine timber 
. . placed at fixst skin to skin, and afterward 2 feet apart. 

b. A pellicle, a film. A\t,o fig. 

*376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 64 Those remedies wbiclic 
ought.. to diawe a skinne ouer my wound. 1671 Grew 
A nat. PI. 1. ii. (1684) *5 The Cuticle becomes a Skin ; as 
we see in the growing of the Coats of Cheeses, of the Skin 
oyer divers Liquors, and the like. *678 Hobbes Decani. 
viii. 98 For the skin of the Bubble is Water. *758 Run 
tr. Masquer's Client. I. 383 In the same manner take off 
a second skin that will form on the surface of the Lead. 
1793 T. Rkddors Calculus, etc. 279 The heat of boiling 
water would not. .produce a skin upon milk without the 
presence of air. 1831 Brewstrr Optics xiii, no Covered 
with gauze or muslin, or with a skin of dried skimmed milk. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. 81 It is this white solid substance 
which forms the thin skin on the sutface of the water. 

c. In miscellaneous uses (see quots.). 

*6*1 Shake. All's Well n. ii. 29 As fit. .as the pudding to 
his skin. *677 Descript. Diamond Mims in Misc. Curios, t 
(1708) III, 243 The Diamonds.. are very well spread, large 
Stones.., they have generally a bright Skin, 1763 Museum 
Rust. I. 94 It enables the land. .to come speedily to a 
good skin (as we term it), or coat of grass. 1875 Daw sun 
Dawn of Life 11. xa If they [Lnurentian bills] could be 
flattened out they would serve as a skin much too large for 
"J^lher earth in her present state. *894 Hature 26 July 
289 Observations hitherto made in the earth’s outer skm, 

d. The surface of a piece of cast or rolled metal. 

1840 Civil Eng. if Arch. Jrnl. Ill, 425/1 The removal of 

the extcricn skin of a casting greatly iucreases the corrosive 
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action of salt water and its combined air. (869 Ranking 
Machine <$• Hand-tools App, 54 It is used to form a bard 
and impenetrable skin to a piece of grey cast iron by the 
process called chilling. 

e. Arch. The facing of a wall, in contrast to 
the material in the heart of it. 

1884 Mil. Engin. I. n. 84 To have only a thin skin on the 
outside which could readily be knocked out by a crowbar, 
1897 Daily News 23 Nov. 6/5 The disintegrated condition 
of the inner masonry.. rendered impossible the project.. of 
teplacing the inside masonry without disturbing the 1 skin 

8. Naut. a. The planking, or iron plating, cover- 
ing the ribs or frame of a vessel. 

(a) 1 769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780), Planking is some- 
times called Maying on the skin by the artificers. 1814 
Phil. Trans. CIV. n. 287 The ribs are covered by a skin 
of greater or less substance from the extreme ends of 
them to the keel or back bone. 1856 Kane A ret. Expl. 

I. xxxii. 444 The entire bulkhead was in a blaze, as well as 
the dry timbers and skin of the brig. 1867 Smvth Sailor's 
Word-bk. 629 Skin, this term is frequently used for the inside 
planking of a vessel, the outside being the case. 1886 Pall 
Mall G. 26 Aug. 4/1 The boat is most substantially con- 
stiucted ;.-.the skin being of mahogany three-eighths of an 
inch thick. 

(b) 1862 Times 7 Mar., The 18 inches of wood between 
the armour and iron skin. 1883 Nares Constr. Ironclad 5 
The plates forming the outer and inner bottoms or skins are 
rivetted on. 

b, (See first quot.) 

1841 Totten Naval Text Bk. 394 Skin , that part of a 
sail, when furled, which remains outside and covers the 
whole, c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 49 What cloth 
will you take for furling the spanker in a skin? The third 
from the leech. 188a Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 134 Gather 
up the skin, shaking the slack sail well down into it. 

9. Used as a term of contempt. 

1825 Jamieson Stepp!., Skin, a term applied to a person, 
as expressive of the greatest contempt ; as ' Ye're naething 
but a nasty skin *. 1880 Century Mag. Dec. 227 Occasion- 
ally he would refer to the president of the Off-shore Wreck- 
ing Company, his former employer, as ‘ that skin 
III. attrib. and Como. 

10. Attrib. a. In sense ‘ of, in, connected with, 
the skin as skin-disease , -furrow , -lint, etc. 

This type is very common in recent medical works. 

1615 H. Crooke Body of Man 349 Betwixt the fleshy mem- 
brane and the skinne runne certaine vessels called Skin- 
veines. 1676 Marvell Mr. Sntirke Wks. (Grosart) IV. 16 
’Tis a pitiful giddy.. insect, ingendered..in every marish, 
can but run a pore thorow and give but a skinne-wound. 
1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Hovsekpr. (1778) 57 Lay the feet 
over them the skin side up. 1864 W. T. Fox Skin Dis. 13 
The unchangeable elements, in the teaching of skin patho- 
logy. 1865 Chambers's Encycl. VII. 363/1 Pellagra, at one 
time, the name of a loathsome skin-disease. 1880 Nature 
28 Oct. 6osOn the Skin-furrows of the Hand. 1896 Peter- 
son's Mag. VI. 231/2 The skin-tints are less clear and warm 
than the same painter's ‘ Bubbles ’. 

b. In sense ‘ made, or consisting, of skin ’, as 
skin-boat, - bottle , -canoe, -case, etc. 

1393 Nashe Christ's T. Wks. (Grosart) IV, 214 Our costly 
skinne-cases could keepe vs from consuming to dust. 1647 

J. Trapp Comm. Luke i. 39 A skin-bottle hanging in the 
smoke of filthy desires. 1761 Ann. Reg. 128 This plate is 
to be moved round, . .rubbing it with a small skin cushion. 
1808 Pike Sources Missus. (1810) 11. 153 We. .nearly com- 
pleated the frame of a skin Canoe. 1827 J/ Holmes Hist. 
United Brethren i. (ed. 2) 7 The skin-boat is.. from forty to 
fifty feet long, and_ proportionally broad and deep. 1871 W, 
Morris in Mackail Life (1899) I. 246 Skin shoes tied about 
the ankle with neat thongs. 1893 Scully Kafir Stories 123 
He carried a small skin wallet slung to his waist. 

11. Objective, a. With pres, pples., as skin- 
breaking , -clipping, -piercing, -plastering, etc. 

1393 Nashe Christ's T. Wks. (Grosart) IV. 226 Those 
skin-playstring Painters. 1599 — Lenten Stufibid. V. 229 
The cuitaild skinclipping pagans. i6*t Cotgu., Ratoire , . , 
a skinne-breaking ointment. 1784 Cowper Task v. 141 
Arrowy sleet, Skin-piercing volley, blossom-bruising hail. 
1889 J. J. Thomas Froudadty 40 The skin-discrimmating 
policy induced.. since the abolition of slavery. 1891 Miss 
JDowie Girl Karp. 244, I listened open-eyed to the heid's 
hear statistics, literally skin-clamming as these were. 

b. With verbal sbs., as skin-cutting. \ -grafting, 
-healing, etc. 

1829 Scott Anne ofG. xxvii, The other three are picked 
men, who will not fear their skin-cutting, i860 Tomlinson 
Arts $ Manuf. Ser. 11. Leather 23 When they are in the 
state of pelt, they are split... This is effected by means of 
a . . machine called the * skin-splitting machine '. 1876 
Clinical Soc. Trans. IX. 30 During this period skin graft- 
ing was practised continuously. 1896 Allbutt's Syst, Med. 
I. 380 Manipulations cannot be begun upon wounded sur- 
faces until skin-healing is complete. 

e. With agent-nouns, as skin-dealer, -dresser, 
-hunter, -preserver. 

1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Skin-dealer. Ibid., Skin- 
dresser, a currier, or furrier. i8go Daily News 9 Sept. 7/r 
A brother.. who carried on business as a furrier and skin, 
dresser. 1893 Scribner's Mag. June 794/1 Wholesale 
slaughter by skin-hunters has nearly destroyed the Platypus 
in some districts. 1893 Daily News 16 Feb, 3/5 No fewer 
than three taxidermists or skin preservers. 

12. a. With past pples., as skin-built , -clad, 
-peeled, -spread. 

at66i Holyday Persius (1673) 294 Who without heed., 
praise thee so, That (skin-peel'd asse 1 ) thy self dost first 
cry, Hoe 1 1823 Joanna Baillie Poems 260 Whilst travel- 
lers from their sktn-spread couches rise. 1846 H. G. Robin- 
son Odes of Horace 11. vi, Galesus’ tide, Sweet to the skin- 
clad flocks. 1883 Boats of W orld 27 Two examples of skin- 
built canoes. 1886 Encycl. Brit. XXI. 113/2 Stilicho.. 
planted the cruel Goths, his ‘ skin-clad ' minions, in the very 
sanctuary of the empire. 

Vql. IX, 


b. Misc., as skin-like adj., (to the) skiwward adv. 
1699 R. L'Estrange Erasm. Colloq, (1711) 302 That 
wears Linen above, and woollen to tne Skinward. 1706 
Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) I. 82 Skinny, or Skin-like 
. . , tough, thin, and semi-transparent, like gold beater’s skin, 
1847-9 Todd's Cycl. Anai. IV. 1. 9 Gelatinous skin-like in- 
tegument of the compound body. 

13. Special combs. : skin-bone, an ossification 
in or of the skin; skin-book, a book made of 
parchment or vellum ; skin-bound a., having the 
skin tensely drawn; hide-bound; skin-eater, a 
moth or beetle which infests and destroys pre- 
pared skins or furs; skin-faro, U.S. (see quot. 
and skin game) ; skin-finish, a particular style of 
chasing in bronze; skin-food, a preparation for 
improving the skin ; skin friction, the friction 
developed betwe^i a solid and a fluid or gaseous 
body ; skin game (see quots.) ; skin-graft v., to 
subject to the process of skin-grafting ; skinman, 
a skin-dresser or skin-dealer ; skin-mark, a mer- 
chant’s mark ; skin-merchant, a skin-dealer 
(see also quot.); skin-plating, metal plating 
forming the skin of a vessel; + skin-prints, 
tattoo-marks ; skin-scraper, a strigil ; skin-sen- 
sory a., of or pertaining to the skin together with 
the sensory apparatus; skin-vision, the power 
of perceiving distinctions of light by means of the 
skin ; skin-wool, wool taken from the skin of a 
dead sheep; skin-worm, the Guinea worm; skin- 
yard, a yard used for the working of skins. 

1862 Cockayne St. Marherete Title-p., Now First Edited 
from the "Skin Books. 1883 G. Stephens Bugge's Stud. 
North. Myth. Examined 33 The oldest known Swedish skin- 
book dates after 1250. 1799 Underwood Dis. Childhood (ed. 
4) 1 . 130 Of which (tightness of the skin] further notice will 
be taken under the article of '''Skin-bound. 1803 Beddoes 
Hygiia ix. 136 Except in a very close room, I feel as if skin- 
bound for days together. 1882 McCabe New York xxxix. 545 
'"Skin-faro.. offers no chance whatever to the player. 1884 
C. G. W. Lock Workshop Rec. Ser. in. 10/2 This mode of 
chasing, called.. in English ‘ "skin-finish , is.. only found 
on work of the best class. x88x Encycl. Brit. XII. 518/2 
The two principal causes of the resistance to the motion of 
a ship are the "skin friction and the production of waves. 
x88a M c Cabb New York xxxix. 545 The ‘"skin game' is 
used, with the majority of the visitors, for the proprietor is 
determined from the outset to fleece them without mercy. 
1897 R. F. Foster CompL Hoyle 623 Skin Games, those in 
which a player cannot possibly win. X900 Brit. Med. 7ml. 
12 May, Epit. Med. Lit. 74The wound should be allowed to 
granulate and subsequently be "skin grafted. 1788 Biddle 
A uiobiogr. (1883) 227 "Skinmen, breecnesmakers and glovers. 
1736 H. Bourne Hist. Newcastle 80 There are higher up this 
Isle . . other Three Characters, which, are the Merchants "Skin- 
mark. 1789 Brand Hist. Newcastle 1 . 278 note , Skin marks 
were not used instead of arms, but rather as distinct insignia 
appropriated to the profession of meichandise. a 1792 
Burgoyne Lord of Manor m. ii. (D.), Iam.. vulgarly called 
a recruiting dealer, or more vulgarly stilha "skin-merchant. 
1869 Sir E. Reed Shipbuild. ix. 174 The fastenings of 
the stringer angle-irons connecting it with the "skin-plating. 
1650 Bulwer Antkropomet. 237 The chief men and women 
have "skin-prints, as a brave kind of* Gallantry. 1875 
Encycl. Bnt. II. 555/1 Blunted strigils or "skin-scrapers. 
1879 tr. Haeckel's Evol. of Man I. ix. 270 The first of the 
secondary germ-layers, the "skin-sensory-layer. 1883 Nature 
XXVII. 399 Experiments with regard to the ‘ "skin-vision’ 
of animals. 1805 Luccock Nature of Wool 340 The "skin- 
wool is not usually found most plentiful where the stock of 
sheep is most heavy. 1884 W. S. B. M°Laren Spinning (ed. 
2) 71 With short wool, especially if it be skm wool, the 
rollers should be closed up. 1857 tr. KUchenmeister's A nim. 

Veg.Parasites 1 . 398 Amongst the Germans itisknown as 
..the "skin worm,.. Teg-worm,.. and Pharaoh’s-worm. 1879 
E. R. Lankester Advancem, Sci. (1890) 40 The skin-worm 
(Demodex folliculorum), 1885 Manch. Exam. 7 Apr. 4/7 
A fire occurred, .in Mr. Pryce Parry’s "skinynrd and wool 
warehouse. 

Skin, variant of Skeen. 

Skin, v. Also 6-7 skyn, skinne (6 scinne). 
£f. Skin sb. Cf. Norw. skinna to cover with skin.] 

I. I. trans. To furnish or cover with skin ; to 
cause skin to form or grow on; to heal by the 
formation of skin. Also with over. 

X547 Boorde Brtv. Health cix. 41 b, After that incarnat 
the place and so skyn it. 1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. 
Chirurg. 39/2 We must, .with an exsiccating plaster cure 
them, and soeskinne them. 1614 W. B. Philosopher's Ban- 
quet (ed. a) sS Fresh-Butter skinnes the rawnesse of the 
throate, 1697 Dryden Ded. AEneid Ess. (Ker) II. 210 
The wound was skinned ; but the strength of his thigh was 
not restored. 1872 Geo. Eliot Middlem. i. x, He looks 
like a death's head skinned over for the occasion. 

absol, x6ox Holland Phny II. 272 It [aloe] is.. a great 
healer, and that which vniteth & skmneth quickly, 
b. In fig. contexts. + Also with up. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. in. iv. 147 It will but skin and filme 
the Vlcerous place, a 1659 Bp. Brownrig Serm. (1674) IL 
xx, 253 They had skin'd up the sore, and yet, it breaks out 
in their Soul again. 1? 1750 Warburton Serm . ii. Wks. x8xx 
IX. 47 The wounds, our own earth hath formerly received, 
..which though skinned over by time and human culture, 
are seen. 1796 Coleridge The Destiny of Nations 4x0 
Short Peace shall skm the wounds of causeless War. x88o 
M°Carthy Own Times lx. IV. 337 He does not seem to have 
considered the difference between skinning over a wound 
and healing it. 

e. fig. To cover (over) in some slight or super- 
ficial manner. 

1603 Shaks. Meas.for M. 11. ii. 136 Authoritie..Hath yet 
a kinde of medicine in it selfe That skins the vice o* th top. 


1650 Nicholas Papers (Camden) 191 It is to he feared your 
Amsterdam affaires are rather skinned than cured. 1658-9 
Sir A. Haslerigge in Burton's Diary (1828) III. 104 It 
may be skinned over for a time, but will break out. The 
people are not pleased. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace Wks. 
1842 II. 289 It is only their assured and confident expecta- 
tion., that skins over their mischievous dispositions with a 
momentary quiet. 1833 T. Hook Parson's Dau. 1. x, The 
objects of which (so thinly were they skinned over) were 
just as evident to Emma as to Lady Frances. 1850 Meri. 
vale Rom. Emp. ix. (1865) I. 372 This open rupture was 
with difficulty skinned over nt the last moment. 

2. a. fig. To clothe, attire, rare. 

*599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. n. iv. You never skin'd a 
new 1? =anew] beautie more prosperously in your life. 16x0 
Beaum. & Fl. Scorn/. Lady u. ii. Off with your husks ; I'le 
skin you all in Sattin. 

b. To cover with a skin or skins, rare _1 . 

x6x8 in Foster Eng. Factories India (1906) I. xo The 

jarres are all fild, stoped close, skyned, and marked with the 
distinction of the fruits. 

o. absol. To put a good skin on cattle, rare 

1765 Museum Rust. IV. 190 The largest pasture.. will 
neither skin not tallow, or, in other words, is fit for nothing 
but young stock. 

а. Naut, (See quots.) 

1813 Burney Falconer's Diet. Marine s.v., To Skin up a 
Sail in the Bunt, is to make that part of the canvas which 
covers the sail when furled, smooth and neat, by turning 
the sail well up on the yard. 1841 Totten Naval Text Bk. 
394 To skin the sail up smooth is to turn it well up, and so 
as to cover the sail neatly and smoothly. 

б. Shipbuilding. (See quot.) 

c 1850 Rudim. Nav. (Weale) 141, Planking is often termed 
skinning the ship. 

3. intr. To form skin ; to become covered with 
skin ; to grow a new skin ; to heal over in this 
way. Alst \fig- 

*579 Lvly Euphues (Arb.) x8x The sooner it skinneth, the 
sorer it festeretb. 3654 H. L’Estrange Chas. / (1655) 124 
Her excoriated carkasse began to skin again. 1763 Mills 
Pract. Husb. IV. 345 All suckers must be cut away from 
the root, and the place, .smoothed with a knife ; for then it 
will soon skin over. x8ao Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 129 If 
the ulcer skins over in that way, the quacks will exult in 
having wrought a cure. 1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. 
Med. xxix. 392 The centre [of the ulcer] granulated and 
skinned naturally. 1891 Rider Haggard Nada xxxv, The 
hole in his skull skinned over. 

II. 4. trans. To strip or deprive of the skin ; 
to flay ; to peel. 

*591 Percivall Span. Diet., Desollar.., to skin, to pul 
off the skin. X687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 246 
The Crocodile is very strong, and one day as I caused one 
of them . . to be skinned [etc.]. 1725 Fam. Diet. s.v. Pears, 
When they are off the Fire, stir, skin them, and squeeze 
about half a Lemon upon them. 1791 Boswell Johnson 
3 Apr. 1779, A fishmonger who was skinning an eel alive. 
3853 Soykr Pantropkeon 167 It was necessary to skin the 
bird very carefully. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 2x0 They 
may skin me alive, if they please. 

D. To rub or scrape the skin off ; to bark. Also 
transf. 

*855 Jarves Art Hints 383 Almost every one of his pictures 
have been more or less skinned, to use an expressive term, by 
the carelessness of cleaners. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl, I. xiii. 167 
It is the same hummock you skinned your shins upon. 1891 
C. Roberts Adrift Amer. 97 My feet were already skinned 
in several places. 

c. In phrases denoting excessive meanness or 
desire for gain, esp. to skin a flint. 

1694 Motteux Rabelais v. vii. May I be broil’d like a Red- 
herring, if I don’t think they are wise enough to skin a 
Flint. >834 Marryat P. Simple (1863) 195 Report says, 
that she would skin a flint if she could. 1851 Mayhew 
Land. Labour I. 134 They'd skin a flea for his hide and 
tallow. 1859 Lever D. Dunn iv, I was . . brought up 
amongst fellows would skin a cat. 3884 [see Flint sb, 4]. 

5. To strip or pull off { a skin, etc.) ; to remove 
by drawing off inside out. 

3658-9 in Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 228 They skin off 

S ur slum 1683 Moxon Meek. Exerc., Printing xx iv. r 11 
aving carefully skinned off the Film with the edge of 
the Slice. 3759 Martin Nat. Hist. 1 . 28 Turf of the Ground, 
skinned off, and burnt to Ashes. 2861 Dickens Gt, Expect. 
xxxi, Skin the stockings off,, .or you’ll bust ’em. 

transf. 3896 Lillard Poker Stories ii. 59 Many a_ time 
I've seen a game player just skin off his watch and ring., 
and play them in. 

6. intr. To sbed or cast the skin ; to lose the 
skin by Tubbing. 

1772 Ann, Reg. 96/2 It skins every year; and its skin is 
said to be a remedy against the cramp. 1908 Gilbert 
Murray tr. Aristoph., Frogs 1. ii, When all my shoulder’s 
skinning, simply skinning. 

7. slang, a. trans . To clean out (a person) 
at play. 

x8ta J. H. Vaux Flash Diet, s.v., To strip a man of all his 
money at play, is termed skinning him. 1864 Daily Telegr. 
19 Oct., The gamblers did their best to give us fits ; but in 
less than half an hour, sir, the little squaw she skinned the 
crowd. 1889 H. O'Reilly Fifty Yrs. on Trail 343 In less 
than two or three hours [to] be skinned out of every cent. 

b. To strip (of clothing or money) ; to fleece 
by exactions or swindling, 
x85i Mayhew Land. Labour II. 71 Perhaps he gets 
‘skinned’ (stripped of his clothes and money from being 
hocussed, or tempted to helpless drunkenness). 189a Spec- 
tator 12 Mar. 364/2 Suppose the Emigration Trusts skin the 
emigrants until they stop emigration. 2898 Eclectic Mag, 
LXvII. 607 Some new device is invented for enmeshing 
and skinning the investor, 
c. Skin the lamb (see quots.). 

1864 Slang Diet. 232 Skin the Lamb, a game at cards, a 
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SKIN-COAT, 


SKINKER. 


very expressive corruption of the terra lansquenet . . When 
ft n on favourite wins a race ‘bookmakers’ are said to skin 
the lamb. 1883 Graphic ai Apr, 410/2 The Ring are enor- 
mous winners on the race, the majority having ‘skinned the 


lamb 


8 . To exhaust or impoverish by excessive fish- 


ing-, cropping, etc. 

1867 F. Francis Anglingv ii. {1880) 274 He does not want 
to skm the stream. 1895 Forum (N.Y.) Sept. 8 To renovate 
the soil which had been ‘skinned ’ in the days of slavery. 
9 . U.S. slang, a. trans. and intr. To copy or 


crib. 

1849 Yale Lit. Mag. XV. 81 Never skin a lesson which it 
requires any ability to learn. 1851 Bristed Five Yrs. Eng. 
Univ . (1832) 381 Classical men were continually tempted to 
‘ skin * (copy) 'the solutions of these examples. *831 B. H. 
Hall College Words 4 Customs 430 * At Yale College,., 
in our examinations,' says a correspondent, ‘ many of the 
fellows cover the palms of their hands with dates, and when 
called upon for a given date, they read it off directly from 
their hands. Such persons skin '. 

b. trans. To abscond, make off, slip away. Also 
with out, to depart hastily, 

1876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly (1877) 254 You jest 
gether up your traps and skin out of this. 1894 Outing 
XXIV. 442/1 The hero, .would never have been one could 
he have skinned for cover in time. 


c. 'With out : To pioduce, display. 

ct8g$ Thompson St. Poker CL 42 Mr. Williams proudly 
skinned out three jacks and a pair of kings. 

d. To glance over, examine. 

1895 Cor nh. Mag. Aug. 174 Each man skinned his cards 
and tiled his hardest to look disappointed. 

10 . In phrases used as adjs. 

1869 W. Morris in Mackail Life (1899) I. 203 If you had 
passed a week at this skin.'em-alive place. 1891 Miss 
MacEwen Three Women in One Boat 87 A good old skin- 
your-nose encounter. 

Skin-coat. Also 6 skyn ooit, skincote, 
-coate. [f. Skin si. + Coat si.] 

1 . A coat made of skin. 

1333 Atte, Lord High Treas. Scot!. VI. 181 To begary the 
samyne- doublet, and to begary ane skyn coit, v£ quartet is 
veluot. 1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 76 Am not I a 
Gentleman, though tirde in a shepheardes skincote. 
f 2 . transf. A person’s skm. 06 s. 
rS8g Hay any Work (1844) g, 2 will lay on load on your 
skincoat for this geare anon, a 159a Greene Jas. IV, 1. 
Proh., Ay engraued the memory of Boughon on the skin- 
coate of some of them. x6xx Cotgr., Escailltr,. . to bent, 
beth wacke, belabor the skin-coat of. X653TJRQUHART Rabe- 
lais 11. xvii, I will have their skin-coat shaken once yet 
before they die. 

t Skind, v. 06 s.~ l [a. ON. skynda (so mod. 
led. , Norw.,and Sw. ; Da. skynde ), =OE. scyndan, 
OS. shtndian, etc.] trans. To hasten. 

exaso Gen. 4- Ex. 1989 Be chapmen skinden here fare, In 
to egipte ledden Sat ware. 


Skin-deep, a. and adv. [f. Skin si. 4 + 
Deep a. and adv.] 

A. adj. Penetrating no deeper than the skin ; 
superficial, shallow, slight: a. As a proverbial 
limitation of beauty, or in similar connexions. 

at 613 Overbury A Wife, ttq. Wks. (1856) 37 All thecarnall 
heauty of my wife, Is but skin-deep. 1687 Boyle Martyrd. 
Theodora iv. (1703) 49 Nor any of our sex ought to think 
skin-deep beauty as jjreat a blessing, as 'tis an applauded 
one. 1723 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 1 v. ii, Beauty that’s only 
skm deep Must fade like the gowans of May. 1740-1 
Richardson Pamela (1824) I. xeix. 484 Beauty is but a 
specious.. recommendation, a mere skin-deep perfection. 
1834 Spencer Personal Beauty Ess. (1891) II. 394 The say- 
ing that heauty is but skin-deep, is but a skin-deep saying. 
1869 M c Laren Serm. Ser. n. v. 79 Moses’ face shone, but 
the lustre was hut skin deep. 

b. Of wounds, incisions, etc. Also transf. 
a 1613 Overbury Ckarac., Ordinary Fencer Wks. (1836) 
ixa His wounds are seldome above skin-deep. 2803 Jeffer- 
son Writ. (1830) IV. 30 The skin-deep scratches, which we 
can make or find on the surface of the earth. 1841 Emerson 
Method of Hat, Wks. (Bohn) II. 222 But the thunder is a 
surface phenomenon, makes a skin-deep cut. 1877 A. B. 
Edwards Up Nile xix. 566 As for his wounds, they were 
literally skin-deep, 

o. fig. in various contexts. 

1637 Thapf Comm., Ps. xvi. 9 Their joy is but skin-deep. 
2677 Horneck Gt. Law Consid. vii. (1704) 399 A few slight 
and skin-deep reflexions. 1730 T. Boston Mem. xii. 434 
Denoting the skin-deep joy of ungodly men. 1766 Fordyce 
Serin. Yng. Women (1767) II. x. 130 Skin-deep and short- 
lived allurements. 1823 Lady Granville Lett. (1894) I. 
36a The little faults are all skin-deep, and she is excellent. 
1889 Gretton Memory's Harkback 251 The effect upon 
the hearers was, after all, but skin-deep. 

B. adv. To the depth of the skin ; in a super- 
ficial manner ; superficially, slightly. 

1633 P. Fletcher Purple I si. vii. xiv, Caro, cursed damme 
of sinne,. .Yet seems (skin-deep) most fair. 1660 F. Brooke 
tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 218 They have little horns which grow 
hut skin-deep, mooving them as their eais, rvoa Steele 
Funeral 11, when I know her further than Skin-deep, I’ll 
tell you more of my mind. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace Wks. 
1842 II. 288 Stings that have penetrated more than skin- 
deep into my mind. 1884 Kingsley Rom. 4- Tent. iv. (1873) 
100 He was but a wild man of the woods, .polished over 
skin-deep with Roman civilization. 

Ski nflint. Also 7-9 skin-flint, [f. Skut v. 
40+ Flint j&] One who would skin a flint to 
save or gain something ; an avaricious, penurious, 
mean or niggardly person; a miser. 

01x700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Skin-flint, a griping,., 
dose-fisted Fellow. 1761 A. Murphy Citizen 11. i. An old 
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miserly good for nothing skin-flint. 1791 A. Wilson Laurel 
Disputed Poet. Wks. (1846) 123 How skin-flint graned his 
pocks o' goud to loss. 18x6 Scott Antiquary xi, It would 
have been long, .ere my womankind could have made such a 
reasonable bargain with that old skinflint. 1840 Thackeray 
Catherine x, It is a pity that old skinflint should be in the 
way of both your fortunes. x8gx C. Roberts Adnft A mer. 
226 Which sum the captain, who was a regular skinflint, 
said was far too much. 

b. attrib. or as adj. Miserly, mean. 

1789 Parker Life's Painter xiv. 114 The miser, that 
skin-flint old elf, 1834 H. Miller Sch. 4 Schni. v. (1857) 86 
The skin-flint wife of a 1 paper minister ’. 1805 Zangwill 
Master 11. vii, By persuading some small skinflint dealer to 
cheat him. 

Hence Skl-nflinty a., niggardly; Ski'nflintily 
adv., in a niggardly manner; Ski’nflintiness, 
Ski-nflintism, niggardliness, parsimony. 

x86x Lond. Rev. 16 Feb. 170 Love of approbation, . . for the 
time, conquers hei native skinflintidess. 1893 Columbus 
(Ohio) Disp. 10 July, The rewards of ‘ skinflintism ’ ni e not 
great in the long run. 1899 Daily News X9 Sept. 6/1 He 
behaved skin-fiintily to Max Milller. 1901 Munsey’s Mag. 
XXV. 431/2 The man with the skinflinty heart. 
Ski’nfn. 1 . Also 9 -full. [£ Skin i£. + -ful.] 

1 . The quantity contained within the skin. 

1630 Howell Lett. III. 4 , 1 could willingly.. return this 
small skinful! of Bones to my common Mother. 

2 . A quantity that fills a skin vessel. 

180a Southey King Ramiro xii, So he gave him . . a 
skinful of wine to quench his thirst. X863 Kinglake Crimea 

II. 195 That simple skinful of water which, .is the life of 
men passing a desert. 1883 Century Mag. XXIX. 652/1 
Weil do I remember how at each well the flrst skinful [of 
water] was tasted all around. 

3 . As much as the skiu can hold : a. As much 
as any one can drink. 

1824 W. Irving T. Trav. II. 234 When he has no liquor 
at all, or when he has a skinfull. 1839 Thackeray Fatal 
Boots (1869) 34B On this night 1 had my little skinful,— for 
there was no stinting, 4886 W. Graham Social Problem 
203 Why should I work, when I . . can get my skinful ? 

b. transf. A full allowance ; as much as one 
wants or cares for. 

<21779 D. Graham Leper the Taylor 1. Writ. 1883 II. 116 
Poor Sandy went home with a skinful of terror. 1869 W. S. 
Gilbert Bab Balt., Sir Macklin v. He wept to think each 
thoughtless youth Contained of wickedness a skinful. 1897 
Pall Mall Mag. Dec. 501 His men had had a skinful of 
fighting and short commons just before. 

Skulk (single), sb . 1 Zool. Forms: a. 6, 9 Boinc, 
7 , 9 soinok, 7-9 scink. / 3 . 7 skinke, 8 skinc(k, 
6- skink. [a. older F. seine (now scinque), or 
ad. L. scincus, ad. Gr. a/ctynos,] A small lizard 
{Scincus officinalis) common in northern Africa 
and Arabia, formerly regarded as of great value 
in medicine for its stimulative qualities ; also, any 
lizard belonging to the same family (the Scincidse). 

a. 1390 Barrough Meth. Physick 182 Also the parts of 
scinces which embrace the reines. x6o8 Topsell Serpents 
(1658) 693 There have been some that have reckoned Scinks 
and Lizards among worms. x68x Grew Museeum 1. iii. 48 
The Scink.. hath.. shoit Legs, a flat and broad Foot like 
a Hand, with very short Toes. 1773 Phil. Trans. LXV. 
246 Gullsj the scrak, the leech,.. &c, are all said to feel., 
approaching changes of weather. 1802 Shaw Gen. Zool. 

III. 1. 281 The Scink is one of the middle-sized or smaller 
lizaids. 1834 Orr’sCirc. Sci., Org. Nat. I, 275 Herbivor- 
ous .scinks, called, on account of the shape of the teeth, 
cyclodus. 187a Humphry < Myology 37 In the Seine this 
portion.. is quite separate in its whole length. 

R. 1591 Sylvester Du Bar/as 1. vi. 200 Th’ horned 
Cerastes, th' Alexandrian Skink. x6ox Holland Pliny II. 
3x6 Much like to this kind is the Skink (whom some haue 
named the land Crocodile), 17x8 Quincy Compl. Disp. 171 
Skincks. — Some Authors have ascribed much to these as 
Alexipharmicks. 1831 Griffith tr. Cuvier IX. 237 The 
skink of pharmacopolists . . does not exceed the length of 
six or eight inches. 1880 Cassells Nat. Hist. IV. 296 The 
Skink inhabits the western and northern parts of Africa, 
attrib. and Comb, xvcjo J. White frnl. Voy. N. S. Wales 
242 The Scincoid, or Skinc-formed Lizard. 1896 Lydekker 
Roy. Nat. Hist. V. 166 The skink tribe, .are a very numer- 
ous family. 

SkinK, sb£ Now rare. Also 7 skinok, skinke. 
[In sense I ad. early mod. Du. or LG. schenke, repr. 
MDu., MLG., and MHG. schenke (rarely schinke), 
OS. shenkio, OHG. scenko , scencho, etc. In sense 2 
from Skink v.] 

1 . A skinker ; a tapster or waiter. In later use 
only spec, (see quot. 1847). 

x6°3 J. Davies (Heref.) Microcosmos Wks. (Grosart) I, 
21/1 O Skinck, how blessed wert thou m his loue That drue 
thee on. 1786 Francis the Philanthropist 1, 172 Mr. Francis 
and his companion had friends of every rank, from the 
humble skink to the dignified. .doctor. 1847 Halliw. s. v., 
In a family the person latest at breakfast is called the 
skink, or the skinker, and some domestic office is imposed 
or threatened for the day, such as ringing the bell, putting 
coal on the fire, or, in other cases, drawing the beer for the 
family. 

2 . a. Sc. Drink, liquor. (In contemptuous use.) 
1824 Scott St. Honan's xxxii, The wine L.puir, thin, 

fushionless skink it was. ,1844 Ballantine Miller Denn- 
havgh xvi. 247 Jail beer was poor, thin skink for gentlemen 
who had diank claret after dinner every day for twenty vears. 
b. pi. (See quot.) 

x888 Jacobi Printers' Vocab. 126 Skinks, an old term 
applied to drink— or drinking around the imposing stone in 
order to celebrate some auspicious occasion. 

Skink, sb.$ Sc. Now 06 s. ex c. Hist. Also 
7 skinok. [prob. ad. MLG. schinke (see next), 


either with ellipse of some word for * broth or 
with simple transference from the meat to the 
liquid.] A kind of soup made from shin of beef. 
Also attrib. 

c X575 Balfour Practicks (1734) 235 The air sail haue . . ane 
buttei -plait, ane skink-plait, ane beif plait, ane luggitdisch. 
1602 in Henderson Old World Scotl. (1893) 14 Ane dische 
of bruise, and ane uther of skink or kaill. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 45 Wee finde also that Scotch Skinck (which is a 
Pottage of strong Nourishment,) is made with the Knees, and 
Sinewesof Beefe, but long boiled. ai6&aSr.nviu.Blyihsome 
Wedding 72 There will be meal-kail and castocks, And 
skink to sup till you rive. X790 Suirrefs Poems 210 Guid 
barley broth and skink came next. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. 
Farm II. 1 69 It was of this piece that the old favourite 
soup of Scotland, called skink, was made. 1893 Hender- 
son Old World Scotl, 37 Its quality was very similar to 
that of the strong Lowland soup called skink. 

t Skulk, sb.* Obs.~ l [ad. LG. schinke (G. 
schinken ), 01 IG. scinca, scinto.] Ham. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Gt. Eater Kent 12 He cares 
not Tor. .the sawsedge of fiolognia, the skink of Westphalia, 
t Skink, sbJ>, obs. variant of Skunk sb. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. III. ix. 381 The skink . . resembles 
a polecat in shape and size. 1809 Spirit Public Jrnls. 
XIII. 2 Where’er the skink-ey'd Gallic pest Flings taint 
and uproaro'er the ball. 18*4 Coleridge Aids Kept, ( 1848) 
I. go As.. the skink and squash are treated by American 
woodmen, who turn their backs upon the fetid intruder. 


Skink, v. Now dial, os arch. Forms: 4 skynke, 
6-7 skinke (6 skinoke, 7 soinke) ; 6 (9) skynk, 
skinok, 6- skink. [ad. MDu. or MLG. schenken 
(cf. OFris. skenka ; ON. skenkja , Sw. skeinka , Da. 
sksenke), corresp. to OE. scencan Shench v.] 

I . trans. To pour out or draw (liquor); to offer, 
present, serve (drink, etc.). 

r 1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 478 Bacus the wyn hem skynk- 
eth al aboute. 13x3 Douglas AEneid vn. iii. go In flacoii 
and in skull Thai skynk the wyne. 1607 W. Barkstkd 
Mirrha (1876) 33 The Queen of loue.. forc'd her to skinke 
so much, the iuice ran ore. 1633 Shirley Lady of Pleas. 
iv. ii, A drawer is my Ganymede: he shall skiuk Brisk 
nectar to us. 1667 Davenant & Dryden Tempest iv. iii, 
Hem! skink about his grace's health again. 1728 Ramsay 
Last Sp. Miser xxvii. And like dub-water skink the wine. 
x8o6 R. Jamieson Pop. Ballads 1. 221 They skinked the 
mead, and they skinked the wine. 1899 Lunisden Edin. 
Poems 4 Sangs 130 Stout Scots diink to me skynk. 

+ 2 . To fiu with liquor ; lopour liquor into. Obs. 
X513 Douglas AEneid vn. iii. 62 Now skynk, and offer 
Jupiter, coupis full. 1358 Pharr AEncid vn. S iv b, Now 
skinke your cups to loue, and great Anchises cheerely cal. 
*594 Greene & Lodge Looking Gl . H, lie haue them skincke 
my standing bowles with wine. 

3 . absol. To draw, pour out, or serve drink; 
to wait on a company (see quot. 1 785). 

139X Fletcher Russe Commomv. (Hakl, Soc.) 17 For that 
cause [they] called this newe citie by the name of Naloi, 
that is skinck or poure in.’ *394 Gri ene & Lodge Looking 
Gl. Wks. (Grosart) XIV. 93 Villaines, why skinck you not 
vnto this fellow? 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Penniless 
Pilgr. Wks. 1. 123/2 And No- body did drinke, and winke, 
and scinke. 1676 Hobbes Iliad 1. 562 And then the Gods 
laught. .outright. To see the lame and sooty Vulcan skink. 
*755 Smollett Don Quixote iv. xiv. II. 423 Truce with 
your compliments and skink away, honest Tosilos. 178s 
Grose Diet. Vulgar T., To skink, is to wait on the com- 
pany, ling the bell, stir the fire, and snuff the candles ; the 
duty of the youngest officer in a military mess. <1x823 
Forby Voc. E. Anglia 304 Skink, to serve at table ; particu- 
larly to serve the guests with drink. 1845 s. Judd Margin et 

II. vi. (1871) 260 Come crush a glass with.. all this" nice 
company. You have skinked quite long enough. 

+ 4 . Sc. To make a present of; to make over 
to another. Obs. rare. 

1308 Burgh Rec. Edin. (1882) I. uj Vpoun his gude 
warkmaneschip and gyding thai skynk nim the tyinmer of 
the auld ruf. 1637 Rutherford Lett. (1848) Ixxxv. 156 
If this had not been, I would have skinked over and fore- 
gone my part of paradise and salvation, for a breakfast of 
dead, moth-eaten earth. Ibid. Ixxxviii. 163 Do we not sit 
far in our own light, to make it a matter of bairn’-, play, to 
skink and drink over paradise. 

Hence Skimked ppl, a. 

1398 Florio, Mesciuto, skinkt, powred or filde wine. 

+ Ski'ukard. Obs. rare. Also 7 skinkird. 
[f. Skink v. + -ard.] A tapster. 

*6x5 Bratiiwait Strafpado (1878) n To be a drudge.. 
Vnto the base-borne Skinkird bred in Hell. 1632 Marmion 
Holland's Leaguer n. iii, Thou hast a noble wit and spirit, 
wench, That never was ordained for any skiukard T'en- 
gender with. 

Skinker (ski-nkaz). Now arch, or dial. Also 
6 soincker, skinoker, skynker. [ad. MDu. or 
MLG. schenckcr{schinckef), or f. Skink v. + -er L] 
1 . One who draws, pours out, or serves liquor; 
a tapster; (see also quot. 1847 s - v - Skink sb.- 1). 

1586 Praise of Musiike 51 That banquet of the gods 
where Vulcan plaid the skinker. X603 Holland Plutarch's 
Mor. 444 The butler or skinker asked him how much he 
should poure out for everie one. 1647 C. Harvey Sckola 
Cord, wvi. 3 See how the hellish skinker plies his bowle. 
x68x T. Flat-man Heraclitus Ridens No. 15 (1713) I. 98 
rrom rebellious Taps, and Tapsters and Skinkers, Libera 
ms. 1702 S. Parker tr. Cicero's De Finibus u. 63 My 
Skinker petceives himself, .agreably affected in filling me 
out a Glass when he has no Inclination to drink. 1813 J. 
Hogg Queens Wake 24 Thrice did they drain th’ allotted 
store And wondering skinkers dun for more. 1830 Lamb 
Let. to W. Wordsworth Wks. 1900 XII. 128 [Vulcan] the 
two-handed skinker. 1832 Hawthorne Blithedale Rom. 
II. xi. 206 Some old-fashioned skinkers and drawers.. were 
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spreading a banquet. 1887 Browning Partyings Whs. 1896 
II. 733/2 The skinker fast brimmed Their glass with rare 
tipple’s enticement. 

t b. The constellation Aquarius. Obs. 

159* Sylvester Du Barias t. iv. 278 Mean-while the 
Skinker, from his starry spout, After the Goat, a silver 
stream pours out. Ibid. it. ii. ry. Columnes 418 On th‘ 
Azure steep Our Parents plac't a Skinker : and by him, 
Two silvei Fishes in his ilouds to swim. 

+ 2 . A jug or similar vessel used for skinking 
with. Also attrib. Obs. 

*594 Wills # Invent. N. C. (Surtees., i860) 24s The but- 
terye . . ij hodgsbeads, . . j quarte potte, j skinker. 1600 Will 
of Sir It, Bedmgfeild (Somerset Ho,), Silver wine pot called 
a Skynker. *639 12 th Ref. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. IX. 7 
Four great flagons... 10 Skinker potts. 7 Tankards. 1646 
Will of Est court (Somerset Ho.), Adeepe silver bason with 
a silver skinker. 

Skinking, vbl. sb. [f. Skink 0.] The action 
of pouring out or serving liquor. Also attrib. 

159a R. D. Hypneroiomachia 57 The skinking pottes.. 
were all of pure fine Gold. 15518 Florio, Versatione,..n 
skinking. ifiii Ibid., A. powring or skinking forth. 1631 
Mabel Celestina ix. 105, I know no better office at booid, 
then to fall a skinking. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd 
(1827) 102 Had Bacchus sell been there,, .for skulkin', He 
couldna weil hae blam'd the drinkin’. 

SkrnMng, ppl. a. [f. Skin a 0.] 

1 . That gkinks ; wine-giving. 

158a Stanyhurst AEneis nr. (Arb.) 74 With nauye we 
passed By mounts of Nazon too skincking Bacchus alotted. 

2 . Sc. Thin, watery. (Cf. Sktnk sb. 2 2.) 

1786 Burns To a Haggis viii, Auld Scotland wants nae 
skinking ware That jaups in higgles, a 1894 Stevenson St. 
Ives xxvii, A pint of skulking claret. 

Skinkle (skrnk’l), v. Sc. [perh. a frequent- 
ative f. ON. sklna to shine.] intr. To glitter, 
glisten, sparkle ; to have a showy appeatance. 

17.. Lord Thomas xix. in Percy Reliques , It skinkled in 
their een. 1791 A. Wilson Laurel Disputed Poet. Wks. 
(1846) 127 Ae night the lift was skinkling a’ wi’ starns. 
1888 Glasgow Evening Times 15 Oct. 2/6 A handful of 
flame which . . merely skinkles on the window-panes. 

Hence Ski-nklmg ppl. a. 

1790 A. Wilson Poems 205 Row't in a skinklan plaid. 
c 1795 ? Burns Poem on Pastoral Poetry iv, Squire Pope 
hut busks his skinklin patches. O’ heathen tatters I (819 
W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 30 Oi flee about on 
skinklin’ wing, Like butterflies. 1849 Symington Harebell 
Chimes 104 Death lurks in its skinkling fire. 

Skinless (ski'nles),.<r. Forms : 5 skin-, skyn- 
lea, 6 skinne-, 6-7 skinlesse, 8- skinless, [f. 
Skin sb. + -less.] Destitute or deprived of skin ; 
having only a very thin skin. 

c 1340 Hampole Med. Pass, in Horstman (1895) I. 98 pe 
fleisch pere pe cros sittith is skinles & ouet -runne wib blood- 
rowis. 1484 Caxton Fables of AEsop v. ix, The wulf ranne 
aweye skynles. *594 T. B. La Prtmand. Fr. Acad. 11. 59 
Ihe head woulde bee very deformed if it were skinnelesse, 
where it is cou^red with haire. 1600 Hosp. Incurable Fooles 
A iv, Those skinlesse Snailes that lift vp their homes for 
nothing. 1611 Cotgr., Fricandeaux, short, skinlesse, and 
daintie puddings. 1706 London & Wise Retir'd Gard.l.v ii. 
28 The.. skinless Pear is a kind of Russelet in Shape and 
Taste. 1738 Genii. Mag. VIII. 3x0/1 What is it that’s 
born Skinless, flies Wingless, and goes roaring to Death I 
1850 Kingsley A. Locke xxi, He was looking .at the skin- 
less cast on the chimney-piece. Ibid., He looked round 
again at the skinless man. 2892 Atkinson Last of Giant- 
killers 78 He [the raven] pranced about on bis [the wolPs] 
scraggy skinless carcase. 

fig- *859 Sat. Rev. 19 Mar. 331/2 There was nothing in 
it to make the most skinless man in existence wince. 

Hence Ski nlessly adv. 

1859 Boyd Recreat. Country Parson (1862) 86 Not only 
are they themselves skinlessly sensitive [etc.]. 

Skinlet. rare. [f. Skin sb. + -let.] A thin 
skin ; a membrane. 

1598 Florio, Cuticula , a filme, a skin or skinlet, a thin 
rinde or pill. Ibid., Mika, . .a filme or skinlet. 

Skinned (skind), ppl. a. [f. Skin sb. and 0.] 

1. 1 . Having a skin, esp. of a specified kind. 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xix. 206 In another Yle ben folk, 
that gon upon hire Hondes and hire Feet, as Bestes : and 
thei ben alle skynned and fedred. x6xx Cotgr., Marmote, 

. .a little muddie fish, headed, skinned, and finned, like an 
Eele. 1641 Brome Joviall Crew nr, Oh here they come. 
They are delicately skin’d and limb’d. 2655 Moufet & 
Bennet Health's Improv. (1746) 260 Skate is skin’d like a 
File. 1727 Philip Quarll (1754) 3 These Fish aie . .skinned 
like a Mackerel. 

b. With defining term piefixed, as clean-, dark-, 
fox-, hard-, loose-, etc. 

See also Thick- and Thin-skinned. 

1450-80 tr. Secreta Secret. 32 Kepe the fio fische bat is 
bard skynned. 1523 Fitzherb, Hush. § 56 Se that he Tan 
ox] haue a brode ryb, and a thycke hyde, and to be lose- 
skinned. 2598- [see Rough-skinned a ]. 1611 Cotgr., Poire 
d'amiot, a yellow, and bard-skind Peare. 1665 Brathwait 
Comment. Two Tales (1900) 45 What Sir Raynard, ye fox- 
skin’d Chuffe. 1827 [see Fair a. 18]. 1893 F. Adams New 
Egypt 58 An English official,.. having a lean, clean-skinned 
body. 1897 Watts-Dun ton Aylwiu in. vi, A bright-eyed, 
dark-skinned little girl. 

2 , Of wounds, etc. ; Covered with skin. Also 
with over. 

1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions xxvii, 288 Which like a skinn’d 
wound doth wrankle inwardly. 1739 S. Sharp Surg, p. xxx, 
The Edges of it in process of time, tuck in, and growing 
skinn’d and hard, give it the Name of a callous Ulcer. 
1760-7* H. Brooke FoolofQual. (1809) IV. 90 My wounds, 
though not skinned, werehealing apace, 1809 M alkin Gil 
Bias xi. ix. f 6 A wound imperfectly skinned over. 


3 . Covered with a layer (of something). 

1684 T. Burnet Theory Earth 1. 145 When the eatlh 
glows discolour'd and skin'd over. 1837 Wordsw. Musings 
near Aquapendente 193 From pavement skinned with moss. 

II. 4 . Stripped of the skin. 

X673 Ray Journ. Low C. # 404 Their [frogs’] flesh shows 
white and lovely as they lie in the markets skin’d and ready 
prepared. x8*6 Scott Woodstock xxxii, The boy, whose 
appearance [was] not much dissimilar to that of a skinned 
rabbit in a livery. 1861 Macm. Mag. June 13 1 Birds and 
their eggs, skinned animals, and insects. 

b. colloq. In phr. to keep one's eye skinned, etc., 
to keep a sharp look-out. 

a 1859 Traits Amer. Humor (Bartlett), Keep your eye 
skinned for sign. 1887 Farrell How He Died. 22 The 
reverend Josser. . kept h is eye skinned. 1898 KiPLtNG Fleet 
in Being lii, We kept a skinned eye on her. 

Skinner (skrnai). Forms : 5 scynner(e, 
schynnere, skynnar(e, {j skynar, 5-7 skynner, 
6- skinner, [f. Skin sb. or 0. + -ER 1 .. Cf. ON. 
skinttari, MSw. skinnare , Norw. skinnar .] 

1 . One whose work or business is concerned with 
the preparation of skins for commercial purposes. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvm. lxxv. fBodl. MS.), 
[The cat] is ofte for his faire skynne itake of be skynner and 
islayne & ihuylded. 14x8 Nottingham Rec. II. 1 16 Jobanne 
Crophyll, skynner. 1484 Caxton Fables of Hi sop v xvii, 
Theyr skynnes were good for to make mantels with, yf 
skynners myght haue them. 154* Boordk Dyetary (1870) 
249 Let your skynner cut both the sortes of the skynnes in 
smale peces tryangle wyse. 159a Greene Upst, Courtier 
Wks. (Grosart) XI. 268 He began to tell me that by his ait 
he was a Skinner. 1600 Surflet Countne Fame 873 The 
skinners are woont to make stomachers to lay ouer the 
stomacke. 1675 Ogilby Britannia Introd., The Principal 
Companies. .are the Mercers,.. Skinners. 1859 C. Barker 
Assoc. Principle ii. 45 One Hinde, a citizen and skinner of 
London, lent to Henry IV. the sum of^2ooo._ 188a Encycl. 
Brit. XIV. 852/2 Seven of the livery companies of London 
.., the Mercers’, .. the Salters',, .and the Skinners’. 
attrib. 1794 R. Gray in Scott Stat. Acc. Perth (1796) 38 
This corporation has a very convenient skinner.work. 

2 . One who removes the skin.; a flayer. 

1699 Damimer Voy. II. ii. iii. 08 Then the Hockser immedi- 
ately Mounts, and Rides after more Game, leaving the 
other to the Skinners, who aie at hand, and ready to take 
offhisHide. 1884 Good Words] une 391 /i In districts where 
the game is abundant more skinners were enlisted. 

3 . U.S. One of a number of marauders who 
committed depredations on the neutral ground 
between the British and American lines during the 
War of Independence. 

1775-83 [see Cow-boy 2]. x8*x J. F. Cooi>er Sfy i, This 
poor opinion of the Skinners was not confined to Mr. Caesar 
Thompson. 18*5 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan III. 290 Who 
knows but you are one o’ the toiies youiself. or one o’ the 
skinneis 1 2857 [see Cow-boy a]. x88* Lkcky Engl, in 18th 
Cent. IV. 129 The loyalist banditti called the Skinners. 

4 . a. (See quot.) 

1856 Mayhew Gt. World Loudon 46 ‘ Skinners,’ or women 
and boys who strip children of their clothes. 

b. A fleecer; also in racing slang (see quot. 
1874 and cf. Skin v. 7 c). 

1856 Doran Knights <f- their Days ix. 142 They are consti- 
tuted tbe legal skinners of ail sojournersamong them. 2874 
Slang Diet. 293 Skinner, a term among bookmakers. 1 May 
we have a skinner,’ i. e., may we skin the lamb. 1893 Weslm. 
Goa. 13 Apr. 5/2 Yesterday's race. . resulted in what the sport- 
ing public, high and low, giaphicaily describe as a ’skinner’. 
The bookmakers, .do tbe skinning. 

5 . One who makes skin to grow. In quot.^g". 

2660 Gauden Slight Healers Publish H urts 43 Pretenders 

to heal, superficial skinners. 

6. (See quots.) 

2881 Day Fishes Gt. Bi it. 1 . 278 Poullach . , In the Channel 
those tbe size of a whiting are termed codlings and skinners. 
x88x Cassell's Nat. Hist. V. 59 When Cod are of the size of 
Whiting they are termed Codlings and 1 Skinners’. 
Skinnery (skrnsri). Also 5 skynnery. [f. 
Skin sb. + -ery.] 

+ I. Skins or furs collectively. Obs. 
c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 946 To di apery & skynnery 
euer haue ye a sight. 

2 . A place where skins are dealt with for com- 
mercial or other purposes ; the working premises 
of a skinner. 

2480 Wardr. Acc. Edw. IV (1830) 131 Canvas in the 
Skynnery j. Ibid. 146 A lb’ of threde delivered into the 
Skynnery for skynners to wirk with, 2483 Caih. Angl. 
342/1 A Skynnery, pelliparium. 28*7 Mackenzie Hist. 
Newcastle II. 716 There are some extensive tan-yards and 
skinneries in Newcastle. 2883 J. Martin Reminis. Old 
Haddington 84 There was long ago a tannery and skinnery 
at its termination. 

Skrnninesa. [f. Skinny a.] The quality of 
being skinny ; leanness, emaciation. 

2737 Bailey, vol. II. [Hence in later Diets.] 

Skinning (ski’niij), vbl. sb. [f. Skin 0.] 

1 . a. The action or process of covering with 
skin, or of forming a new skin; cicatrization, 
healing. Also with over, and fig. fe 

2547 B00RDE Brev. Health 49 For skynnynge of a place 
there is nothing shnl skyn so sone as it wyl. 2633 Wotton 
Lett. (1907) II. 341 But whether these be perfect cures or 
hut skinnmgs over.. will appear hereafter. 2638 A. Read 
Chirurg. ix. 66 We are not to goe about the skinning of 
the wound before the flesh bee somewhat higher than the 
naturall skin. 2739 S. Sharp Surg. Introd. 2 The first Stage 
of Healing, .is by Surgeons call'd Digestion ;. .and tbe last, 
or skinning.over, Cicatrization. 2793 J. Hunter Treat. 
Blood, etc. Wks. 1:837 HI. 496 Therefore contracting and 


skinning are probably effects of one cause. 1823 J. Thom- 
son Lett. Inflam. 455 The paits towards the centre maybe 
so long kept fiom skinning, that the gianulations maybe, 
come weak. 

b. flaut. (See quots.) 

1846 A. Young Nant, Diet. 284 Shinning, a term used for 
planking a vessel, c 1830 R ndiin. Nav, (Weale) 138 Plank- 
ing, covering the outside of the timbers with plank; some- 
times. .called 1 skinning 

2 . The removal, or stripping off, of skin ; the 
fact of having the skin removed or rubbed off, 
Alsofg. 

1775 in Ash. 2837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville I. 141 
These, .are bound to exert themselves.. in taking beavers, 
which, without skinning, they render in at the ti ader’s lodge. 
1878 Spurgeon Serm. XXIV. 699 The skinning of flints and 
the driving of screws are practised by many people as if 
they were positively meritorious. 1892 C. Roberts Adrift 
Amer. 105 My feet were not yet quite well, after the skin- 
ning they had got coming over the trail from Wallace. 

+ b. Fleecing, plundering. Obs. rare— 1 . 

2686 tr. Chardin's Trav. Persia 347 Places for the skin- 
ning of strangers, who are reputed to be rich. 

c. Impoverishing, exhausting. 

2888 Harper's Mag. Mar. 559 The skinning of the land by 
sending away its substance in hard wheat is an unptovidence 
of natural re&outces. 

3 . attrib ., as skinning-apparatus , knife, process, 
table. 

2835-6 Todds Cycl. Anat. I. 602/2 The skinning process 
takes place in this stage. 1864 Wheelwright Spring Lapl. 
296 Hoping soon to see it lying on liis skinning table 1 
1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2196/1 Skinning-apparatus , a 
mechanical appliance for removing the hides from animals. 
2884 Good Words June 3911/1 The skinning knives did duty 
as table knives. 

Skinnis, var. of ME. kinnes : see Kin ri. 1 6 b. 
Skinnum. [See quot. 1854.] A variety of 
domestic pigeon. 

2854 Meall Moubray's Poultry 277 It is perhaps owing 
to the loose skinny eyes and bill.. that they are vulgarly 
called * Skinnums/. 1867 Tegetmeier Pigeons ix. 100 My 
skinnum was in his hand. Hurrah ! the prize was mine. 

Skinny (ski-ni), a. [f. Skin sb. + -Yl.] 

1 . Consisting or formed of skin ; resembling skin 
or film ; cutaneous, membranous. 

2573 Baret Alv. s.v. Flit, To flie with skinny winges. 
2601 Holland Pliny xxiii. Proem, The bones charged with 
purulent and skinme matter. 1615 Crooice Body of Man 
236 Heere is also to be obserued a skinny Ligament. 1657 
S. Puhchas Pol. I lying-ins. 6 The Bee hath four dry pel- 
lucid skinny wings. i753N.TorrianoG'««^>^. S01 e Throaty 
Those loosened Pieces of skinny Membranes. 1796 Wither- 
ing Brit. Plants (ed. 37111.734 The middle row of scales the 
largest, all more or less membranaceous and skinny. 1805 
Med. Jrnl. XIV. 71 Whirls .. surrounded by a skinny 
sheath. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 660 So the hail 
sprang up in the skin, being of a skinny and stringy nature. 
fig. 2642 Milton Ch. Govt. 1. Wks. 1851 III. it Settling 
in a skinny concealment of ease and sloth at the top. 

Comb. 18a* Hortus Anghcus II, 351 L. Scariosa, Skinny 
cupped Liatris. 

2 . Of, pei taining to, or affecting, the skin. rare. 

1611. Cotgr., Peaucier, skinnie; of, in, or belonging to, 

the skinne. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1756) 1. 186 In 
cutaneous or skinny Distempers. Ibid. 246 An excellent 
Medicine in Skinny Disordeis. 
b. Lying next the skin. 

1675 Han. Woolley Gentlew. Comp. 114 Take the rump, 
end of the Back-bone, and lay it with the skinny side upward. 

3 . Having tbe skin prominently shown ; lacking 
flesh ; thin, lean, emaciated. 

2605 Shaks. Macb. 1. iii. 45 Each at once her choppie 
finger laying Vpon her skinnie Lips. *724 Ramsay Health 
218 With skinny cheek, pale lips, and blood-run eyes. 2782 
Sir J. Reynolds Journ. Flanders Wks. 1797 II. 29 The 
daughter of Herod.. is rather beautiful, but too skinny and 
lean. x8xa Sir J. Sinclair Syst. Husb. Scot, n, 127 Skinny 
shrivelled grain produces food weak and unsubstantial. 
2857 Hughes Tom Brcnvn 11. iii, His long skinny arms 
all coveied with anchors and arrows and letLers. 1879 Sat. 
Rev. 4 Oct. 415 A chicken.. sometimes skinny and often ill- 
kept. 

4 . Mean, miserly, niggardly, stingy. 

2833 Hood Public Dinner 15a The subscription still 
skinny. 2838 Holloway Prov, Diet,, Skinny, mean; in- 
hospitable. _ 2890 Lancet 2 Aug. 246/2 As a iule, tbe whole 
of the men in a factory would contribute, and ‘skinny ' ones 
were not let off easily. 

tSki'nster. Obs. In 3 skinnestere. [f. 
Skin 0. + -ster.] A female skinner. 

2*70 Close Roll 2 Edw. I, memb. 7 d, [Agnes] the skinne- 
stere. 

Skin-tight (ski*n|tait), a. and sb. [Skin sb."] 

A. adj. Fitting tightly to the skin; close-fitting. 

1885 Pall Mall G. 14 Apr. 4/2 Theskin-tight bodice which 

forbids all graceful, easy movements., a 2892 T. C. Craw- 
ford English Life 91 (Cent.), Pink skin-tight breeches met 
his high patent-leather boots at the knee. 2895 Outing 
Dec. 202/1 When these boots are on they are skin-tight 
everywhere. 

B. sb.pl. Close-fitting nether garments. 

1899 Daily News 6 Apr. 7/4 , 1 should have to admit some 
who go along the Portsmouth road in skin tights. 

Skintle (ski'nt’l), a. and sb. [?f. Skintle 0.] 
(See quots.) 

1889 C. T. Davis Bricks, Tiles t etc. (ed. 2) 135 Thestiaight 
courses, pillar, hangers, and skintle bricks. Ibid. 136 The 
* skintles ' are the bricks set diagonally in order to tie the 
over-hangers together. 

Skintle (ski’nt’l), 0. . Also sointle. [perh. 
for squint le, f. Squint a.] irans. To -separate and 
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reset (half-dried bricks) at angles to each other, so 
as to complete the drying. 

1876 Encycl. Brit. IV. 280/2 When half dry the tricks are 
separated somewhat [stint led), to allow free access of the air. 
1904 A. Griffiths Fifty Yrs. Public Serv. 236 They dried 
slowly, and were regularly ' skintled or rearranged so that 
the air might get all round them. 

So Skintling vbl. sb. ; also as ady. 

1836 Penny Cycl, V. 408/3 After the bricks are partially 
dried, another operation takes place, called ‘skintling . 
1841 Civil Eng 1 , if Arch. Jml. IV. 341/1 note, When the 
bricks have stood a few days, they are reset with a greater 
space between them, which operation is called sciniling. 
1889 Science XIII. 333/2 When dry, they [the bricks]., are 
carried in wheel-barrows and set ‘skintling’, or at angles 
across each other. 

Skio : see Skeo. Skiogram, -graph, etc. : 
see Skiagram, -graph, etc. 

Skip (skip), j/ 5.1 Also 5 ekyp(pe, 5-7 skippe 
(6 szkippe). [f. Skip s'. 1 ] 

1. An act of skipping ; a slight bound or spring. 
Hop, skip , and jump (see Hop sb . 2 3). 

c 1440 Prong. Parv. 290/2 Lawnche, or skyppe, sail us. 
c 1430 Mir. Sahtac. (Roxb.) 165 The ydicus [«e] made a 
skippe fro heven to the anone. 1508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 
19 For mirth of May, wyth skippis and wyth hoppis, The 
birdis sang vjwn the tender croppis. 1647 Trapp Marrow 
Gd. Authors in Comm. Ep. 655 Father Latimer, .suddenly 
gave a skip in the floor for joy. *768 Sterne Sent, Joum., 
The Address, Nor did I mount them [the steps] with a skip 
and a couple of strides. *807-8 Irving Salmag. (1824) Bo 
She was a young lady of most voluminous proportions, that 
quivered at every skip. 1886 Stevenson Kidnapped ii, 
The woman, .turned with a skip, and was gone. 
fig. 1650 Bulwer Anthrapomet. Pref., Whether by Art's 
rude force, or Natures skip I know not. *687 Pepys Diary 
26 Apr., And bath come into his place., with a great skip 
over the heads of a great many. *817 Scott in Lockhart 
(1837) IV. iii. 84, 1.. had hoped.. to have indulged myself 
with a skip over the Border, 
b. =Leap J 0 . 1 3. 

1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm II. 478 Two or three thorough 
skips are quite sufficient for the purposes of conception. 

2 . An act of passing from one thing or point to 
another with omission or disregard of what in- 
tervenes. 

*656 Earl Monm. tr. BoccahnPs Advts.fr. P amass, t.v. 

» 8 Not conferring places upon her Nobility by skips 
caps, but by degrees and gradation. 1665 Hooke 
Microgr. 127 Nor do I imagine that the skips from the one 
to another will be found very great. 1853 Kane Grinnell 
Exped, v. (1856) 36 To avert the disastrous consequences of 
a twelve hours' skip in their polar reckonings. 1883 S. C. 
Hall Retrospect 1. 197 It is a long skip between 1789 and 
1807. 

b. Mas. A passing from one note to another at 
a greater interval than one degree. 

173" Treat. Harmony an It is only in the foresaid Skips 
that we can make use of Discords upon the accented Part 
of the Bar. 1869 Ouseley Counterp. Canon $ Fugue vii, 
In three-part counterpoint skips are always to be avoided. 
1873 H. C. Banister Music 53 Two successive wide skips 
in the same direction being generally undesirable. 

o. Matter in a book which may be skipped in 
reading. 

1833 Macaulay Ess., Walpole (1897) 275 In bis books there 
are scarcely any of those passages which, in our school 
days, we used to ca]l skip. 1889 Hannay Capt. Marryat 
viu. 123 The scenes in which his heroines are on the stage 
are skip. Amine's appearances, however, are not skip. 

3 . [prob. short for Skip-kennel.] A footman, 
lackey, or manservant. In later use spec, at 
Trinity College, Dublin, a college-servant, a scout. 

*698-1700 Ward London Spy vu. Wks. 1706 I. 157 As 
a Courtiers Footman when he meets his Brother Skip. 
*7*6-10 Lett.fr. Mists Jml. (1722) 1. 142, 1 was surprized 
to see a Skip transformed so speedily into a Trumpeter. 
173* Dodsley The Footman 91 Then to the hall 1 guide 
my | te ps, Amongst a crowd of brother skips. *839 Lever 
H. Lorrequer xiit, Call your own skip . , , damn me if I’ll be 
your skip any longer. 1884 Punch 22 Mar. 141/2 A good 
man once, now, so his skip informs me,, .smokes six or seven 
pipes of strong tobacco., every night* 

Skip, sb . 2 Also ekipp. (var. of Skep sb. (q.v. 
for skip in other senses).] In mining or quarrying, 
a bucket, box, basket, cage, or wagon, in. which 
materials or men are drawn up or let down. 

. *815 Ann, Reg., Chron, 86 Some colliers were descending 
into a coal pit, . . five in one skip and four in the other. *84* 
in H artshorne Salop. Ant. Gloss. 1884 Building News 
*5 Aug. 383/3 The mortar and other rubbish was also 
lowered in skips. 


off by itself for the skip to ascend and descend in. 

Skip, Sc. [abbrev. of Skipper j 5 . z ] The 
director or captain of a curling or bowling team 
or side. 

*830 Metnerab. Curt. Mdben. 2g The other skips having 
a »» an ?f,d among themselves, the boards were selected [etc.]. 
mK* Chambers s Encycl, III. 368/1 Sides are made up, 
u , s V?, y cons ‘ s ti n K of four against four, with a director styled 
skip for each. *88* Sal. Rev. No. *3*8. 138 A great moor« 
land farmer having to figure as skip on the one side. 

Skip, j<M ff. Skip v. 2 J (Seequots.) 

*.!*■ & Si immonds ict* Trade* Shte % in sugar-making in the 
west Indies, a charge or strike of syrup from the coppers. 

C. G. W. Lock Workshop Rec. Ser. iv, 163/2 The 
difficulty is determining the exact moment when the boiling 

make n ‘skip’ * n ** 5tnklns ' teacb ,nust >• *• when to 


t Skip, sbfi Obs.—° (See quot.) 

*688 Holme Armoury 111. 260/2 Goat skins are reckoned 
by the skip, which is 50 Skins, 

Skip, sbfi Abbrev. of Sohippebke. 

*805 Our Dogs 1. 128/3 The best class of Skips ever seen 
in England. 

Skip, v> Forms: 4-6 skippe (4 scbippe), 
4-7 skyppe (5 sokyppe), 6 skype ; 4- skip (4 
schip, ?scep, 4-6 scip), 5 skyp(p, 6-7 skipp. 
[app. related to MSw. skuppa, skoppa in the same 
sense (cf. also Scope v. 1 ), but the history of the 
vowel is not clear.] 

I. intr. 1 . To raise oneself off the ground by 
a light and graceful movement ; to spring or leap 
lightly and easily, spec, in the exercise of skipping 
with a rope. 

* 1300 Cursor M. 23569 For to skip and for to rin, Quen it 
war better for toblin. *390 Gower Conf. II. 95 With such 
gladnesse I daunce and skippe, Me tbenkth I touche noght 
the flor. *406 Hocclevb La Male Regie 1 20 Seeknesse.. 
paieth me my wage, So hat me neithit daunce list, ne 
skippe. 01460 Wisaot/e in Macro Plays 54 For toy, 1 
sprynge, I sckyppe. 1530 Palsgr. 719 Are you nat ashamed 
to skyppe thus 111 your daunsynge, lykea gyile of the coun- 
tray f 1576 Fleming Panopl, Epist. 227 The grassehopper.. 
skipped, leapt and chirpte, in her kinde. 163a Lithgoiv 
Trav. 1. 37 [These nymphs] would oft run races, skipping 
like wanton Lambes. *706 E. Ward Wooden World Dies. 
(170B) 54 Up he skips upon his legs, as manfully as a Taylor 
upon a Shop-Board. *79* Mme. D’ Arblay Diary 24 Sept., 
Sophia skipped with joy, and Cecilia was all smiles. 1844 
Hood Skipping i, Little Children skip, The rope so gaily 
gripping. *877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile x. 2^9 He skips, 
and screams, and grins like an ubiquitous goblin. 
fig. *647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng, 1. Concl. (1739) 20* 
If at any time he skipped higher, he afterwards fell lower, 
b. With cognate accusative, rare. 

*6oa Marston Antonio’s Rev. V. iv, Force the plump lipt 
god, Skip light lavoltaes in your full sapt vaines. 

2 . To spring or leap lightly in a certain direc- 
tion or to a certain point; to move or advance by 
a skip or skips. Const, with advs. and preps. 

<2 *300 K. Horn 1361 (Ritson), The knyht to Horn gan 
skippe, And in his armes clippe. *3. . K. A lis . (Laud MS.) 
1108 Hym to awreke, kyng Philipp Ouer \>t table can to 
skipp. *3Ba_ Wyclif Acts xiv. 13 Barnabas and Foul., 
scipten out into the cumpanyes. c *450 Merlin xxvii. 552 
Gaheries toke the horse . . to Gueheret ms brother, and made 
hym skippe in to thesadell. *548 Udall, etc Erastn. Par. 
Mark Pref, 4 Hou uncomely a thing it were if a Philo- 
sophier would.. scip about the stage. *58* Stanvhurst 
AEneis 1. (Arb.) 23 On sands from vessels dooth skippe thee 
coompanye cheereful. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 158 
Thus bin thened, [he] shal trauell till bee come where he 
can skip into Paradice. *676 Hobbes Iliad (*677) 266 Let 
none from hence again retire., Nor any man before the rest 
skip out. *7*6 Cavallier Mem. 1. 58 He was very much 
surprised to see Eighteen young Men .skipping one after 
another into his House. *786 tr. Beckford's Vathek (1883) 
*10 She skipped along witn the alertness of an antelope. 
*84* B. Hall Patchwork III. 146 Our walker skipped from 
rock to rock at a great rate. 1898 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. V, 
955 They skip up stairs two at a time. 
fig. 1388 W vclif Ecclus. xxxviii. 37 And thei scbulen not 
skippe ouer in to the chirche. *383 Greene Mamillia 11. 
wks. (Grosart) II. 282 Insomuch that they say when the 

f ods made beautie, they skipt beyond their skill. *69* S. 

’atrick A msw. Touchstone 58 The Faith of the Gospel 
(unto which he now skips). 

b. To hasten, hurry, move lightly and rapidly ; 
to make off, abscond. Now U.S. colloq. 

*338 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 255 To Paris gan he skip, & 
hela his parlement. c 1400 Laud Tray Bk. 2920 Eche man . . 
with his god schippes And alle here good thedur skippes. 
*479 Pas ton Lett. III. 357 Ye had ned to be ware that th’ 
Excbetor skyppe not from you, when he comyth to London. 
*S8S J. Hooker Hist. frel. in Holinshed II. *42/2 The 
foresaid rebels, who skipped to and fro in such sort, that in 
no case could he find them at any aduantage. 1590 Greene 
Orl, Fur. (1599) 8 What is Orlando, but a straghng mate,,, 
Skipt from his countrey. *830 Marryat King's Own xix. 
By Jove, you’d better skip for it, or you’li have what 
Captain M— says. *890 L. C. D’Oyle Notches 107 So, to 
throw her father off the scent, on the appointed night we 
‘ skipped 1 and went by way of Fort James. 

3 . To pass from one point, matter, etc., to an- 
other with omission of what intervenes ; in mod. 
use spec, to do this in reading. 

£1385 Chaucer L, G, W, 622 Cleopatra , The weddynge 
& the feste to deuyse..It were to longe,..And for thy to 


hir 


. , „ . skippe 

«PP str eight to Constantyne. *6xx Shaks. Cymb. iv. ii. *99, 
I. had rather Haue skipt from sixteene yeares of Age to 
sixty. 1864 Burton Scot Abroad II. ii. 150, 1 must really 
spare, the reader two thirds of this poitentous list, and skip 
for him to the conclusion. 1873 Hamerton Iniell. Life iv. 
iv. 163 T he art of reading is to skip judiciously. 

b. Similarly with over. Also sometimes, to pass 
over with very slight or superficial treatment. 

x4*a-ao Lydg .Chron. Troy m. 4417 Late him be with sorwe. 
And skippeth ouer wher^e list nat rede, *548 Elyot, Pm. 
tereo, . . to make no mencion of, to skippe ouer, to leaue out a 
thyng, that shulde be spoken of. 1654 W hitlocic Zootomia.454 
I he nimble Perrunctormesse ofsome CommentatorsUbatskip 
over hard Places). 1723 Watts Logic 344 They skip over, 
and but lightly touch tne drier part of their theme. X843 
Maitland Dark Ages xv. (1890) 274 As I am not writing 
history,,. let us skip over rather more than a century. *87* 
L. Stephe n Player, Eur. (1894) x, 248, 1 might have skipped 
over these difficulties like the proverbial chamois. 

4 . Of things, in literal or fig. senses, 


nir scnorc cait noiss vp sKippis, 1500 xai/nc true 10 in 

Hazi. Dodsley III. 331 The barrel was turned to a ship, 
Which me-thought the wind made nicely to skip. 1610 G. 
FLETCHEn Christ’s Viet. 1. Ixxjtv, Bright Palestine, Whose 
woods drop honie, and her rivers skip with wine. X663 S. 
Patrick Parab. Pilgr. (1667) 33° Just as the Loadstone 
draws Iron to it, and makes it skip into its Bosome. 1728 
Pope Dune. 11. 212 Quick sensations skip from vein to vein. 
1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xviii, The landloid stined the 
file, sending the flame skipping and leaping up. 

D. Mtts. To pass from one note to another at 
an interval of more than one degree. 

x868 Ouseley Harmony iii. {1875) 52 The seventh may 
skip sometimes to the fifth on the same bass. 

II. trnns. 5 . To pass over in reading, or in 
going through a book, etc. Also with over, and in 
fig. context 

13*6 Pilgr. Porf. (W. de W. *53*) 158 Not sparing your 
voyces, not clipping the syllables, nor skyppyng ony woide. 
*307 Middleton Wisd, Solomon 1. 7 Christ skips thy faults, 
only thy virtue reads. 1604 — Father Hubbard's T. Wks. 
1885 VIII. 34 To skip it over and say that line were naught. 
1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. Meek, Preface p. iv, Those 
that are well versed in the New Philosophy . . may skip 
what was design’d. 2753 Richardson Grandison (1781) 
IV. ii. a* The Doctor looked so earnestly at me, when he 


such photos if he likes. 

b. To pass over without mentioning, dealing 
with, taking into account, etc. ; to omit. 

*53 * Elyot Governor 11. xiv. (1557) 141 Oftentimes n.. 
loker on espieth a default, that the doer forgetteth or skyp- 
peth ouer. *593 Dilson Govt. Christ's Ch. 232 lirnv childish 
an ouersicht was it for Paul to skip the whole bench of them. 
*669 Bp. Hopkins Serin. / Peter ii. (1685) 66 A day it was, 
that, .we might well wish that the Year would skip it ovei. 
*684 T. Uurnkt Theory Earth it. 180 In reckoning up the 
chief patrons of it, he always skips Justin Martyr. *787 
Mme. D’Arblay Diary Apr., I shall skip useless recollec- 
tions upon unpleasant subjects. 1873 Jowiar Plato fed. 2) 
III. 52 Two virtues remain ; shall we skip one and go to 
the other ? 1893 W. Foruus-Mitchkll Rem. Mutiny 2, 
I intend to skip much that has already been recorded in 
the pa^es of history. 

o. To pass over, pass by, without touching or 
affecting in any way. Also with over. 

*399 B. Tonson Ev. Man out of Hum. iv. v, He, making 
a reverse blow,.. enters the linings [of a doublet] and skips 
the flesh. 1607 Shaks. Timon tv. iii. 110 Let not thy sword 
skip one : Pitty not honour’d Age for his white Beard. 
x6*6 Middleton Women Beware W. 11. ii, All means to 
come by riches or advancement Miss me, and skip me over l 
1778 Bp. Lowth Transl, Isaiah Notes xxxi. 162 He passed 
over, or skipped, those houses, and forbore to smite them. 
*886 G. Allen Darwin ii. 23 It is fashionable to say. . that 
the mental energy skips a generation, *898 Manson ’Prop. 
Die. viii. 155 Sometimes it [the plague] skips a house, a 
village, or a district. 

d. To miss, escape from. rare— 1 . 

*630 J. Taylor (Water P.). Wks. u. 132/2 Ther’s nothing 
of lnm that doth hanging skip Except nis eares* 

6, a. To jump or leap lightly over (something); 
to go off, leave (rails). 

?*73* Swift ToniMulline. x f/ Dick vii, Tom could move 
WMJ lordly grace, Dick nimbly skip the gutter. i8zx Clark 
Vdl. M msir. 1. 121 Nelly lightly skipt the sti le. *903 Daily 
Chroniri May 6/5 A little later another car skipped the rmte, 
D* To absent oneself from, stay away from. 

18*4 SoUTHEV in Life <f Corr. (1849) I. M r Having one 
day skipped school to attend a concert. 

c. U.S. colloq. To flee (the country). 

*884 Milner (Dakota) Teller 12 Sept., The granger school 
master, .skipped the country this week. 

7 . To cause to skip, bound, or jump. 

Moxon Meek. Exerc., Printing xviv. ym He skips 
bis Balls both at once from the first and third Row to the 
second and fourth Row. 184* Catlin N.Amer. Did. (1844) 
* v * m 1 “ e usual friendly invitation however was given 
-by skipping several rifle bullets across the river. *804 
H. Gardener Unoff. Pat, 26 He had skipped pebbles on it 
and waded across it at low tide. 

fig. 1867 F. H, Ludlow Little Briggs * I 217 Retired 
merchants, who had a passion for skipping away their hard 
dollars on the bottomless pond of fancy cattle-breeding. 

III. 8 . The verbal stem in comb., as skip- 
bone, = Skipjack 3; Bkip-braiu a., flighty, hare- 
brained ; f skip-frog, the game of leap-frog; skip- 
louse, a tailor; skip mackerel U.S., the blue- 
fish or skipjack ; skip-rope, a skipping-rope {Cent. 
Diet.) j skip-tail, a spring-tail; skip-tooth, (see 
quot. 1875). v 

x f°3 J* Davies (Heref.) Microcosmos Wks. (Grosart) I. 
ik 'P p * b * ai ne Fan cy m°ves these easie Movers, 
*0“ f what ere hath but a glimpse of good. *727 Boyer 


Tlw ’ii .■ — T ,, *"39 * c nny i,yc(. AY. loo, * 

U ,«£ se £ t P^mbea, the common 

ipjP'f r i 8 J- s , Ks l Cfir Dtet ' Mech - :»9<S/2 Skip.tooih Saw, 

a L teeth are cut out * l88 + Goohb 

433 About New York they are 
he fin fcSSPoH lckerel . *. *9 °* E. L. Arnold Lefidns 33 As 

°* Sip- 

. v p ( a< I* Da. scheppcn (G. schSpfm ) to 
ladle, bale, dip, draw (water), etc.] trans. To 
transfer (sugar) from one vessel to another in the 
process of manufacture. 
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a 1818 M. G. Lewis frnl. IV. Intf. (1834) 87 Till it becomes 
sufficiently free from impurities to be skipped off, that is, 
to be again ladled out of the coppers and spread into the 
coolers. 1843 G. R. Porter Sugar Cane (ed. 2) 211 When 
the sugar is perfectly clarified it is skipped off, or passed 
into another vessel. 

Skip, v? [f. Skip i 3 . 3 ] irons. To command 
or direct (a team in curling or bowling) as skip. 

*900 Ardrossan <$• Saltcoats Herald 2 June 5/2 President 
and Vice-President skipped rinks pitted against each other. 
Skiph, obs. form of Skiff sb. 

Skipjack (ski-pidgrek), sb. and a. Also 6 scip- 
jacke, -jake, 6-7 akipiack(e, 7 -jacks, [f. Skip 
vX + Jack sb. 1 ] 

A. sb. 1 . A pert shallow-brained fellow; a 
puppy, a whipper-snapper; a conceited fop or 
dandy. Now arch. 

*554 T. Martin Marr. Priests LI ij b, A way was opened 
to euery skipiack that lusted to make hymselfe a priest. 
*595 J. Hooker Hist. Ireland in Holinshed II. 106/1, I 
trust to see the daie, when . . your children . . shall dis- 
daine the companie of anie such skipiacke. 1604 Row- 
lands Looks to it (Hunterian Cl.) 38 You nimble skipiacke, 
turning on the toe. As though you nad Gun-pouder in your 
tayle. 1653 W. Ramesey Astrol. Restored To Rdr. 18 
Our shoes and fantastical stockins speak us rather Skip- 
jacks, Whiffiers or Antics, then sober and solid men. 1806 
Sv rr Winter in Land. III. 230 How few of our fashionable 
skip-jacks, .possess a .spark of that spirit. 1869 Daily News 
12 June, Noble bronze faces, which contrast rather strongly 
with the countenance of the simpering skipjack who has 
preceded them. 

f 2 . A horse-dealet’s boy ; a jockey. Obs. __ 

1608 Dekker Lanth. A Candle I-t. The boyes, striplings, 
&c., that haue the Riding of the lades vp and downe are 
called Skip-lacks. 1674 Stavei ey Romish Horseleech (1769) 
215 If friars should wear short habits they would look more 
like Jockeys and Millers than Friars... And then,.. will it 
not be a rare sight for us to go like skipjacks and Millers? 
a ,700 II. E. Diet. Cant. Crew , Skipjacks, youngsters that 
Ride the Horses for Sale. (Hence in later Diets.] 

3 . A toy made of the merrythought of a fowl, and 
so contrived that it can be made to skip auto- 
matically ; also, the merrythought itself. 

1797 Mar. Edgeworth Early Lessons I. 253 This is as 
tight and as strong as the stick and string in my skip-jack. 
1805 Poet. Reg. 179 Thy bony breast Snail featly Frisk it 
o'er the cottage, floor, A strange automaton, by village 
hinds A Skip-Jack nam'd. 1835-1895 in dialect glossaries 
(Northumbld., Yks., Northampt., E. Anglia, etc.). 

4 . The name ofvarious fishes which have a habit 
of leaping out of the water, esp. the blue-fish 
( Teinnodon or Pomatomus saltator ) of tropical 
and subtropical seas. 

In American use the name is also given to the horse- 
mackerel, Ohio shad, and brook silverside (1882 Jordan & 
Gilbert Fishes N. Amer.), the bonito, jurel, runner, leather- 
jacket, butter-fish, cutlass-fisb, etc. (1884 Goode Nat. Hist. 
Aquat. Anint.). 

X703 Dampier Vov. III. r. 115, I saw also some Boneta's 
and some Skipjacks, a Fish about 8 Inches long, broad 
and sizable, not much unlike a Roach. *734 Phil. Trans. 
XXXVIII. 317 Saltatrix. The Skipjack, ft hath obtained 
its Name from its frequent Skipping out of the Water. 1775 
Ibid. LXVIII. 303 (The] sea was covered with Portuguese 
inen of war, of which [we] took up several ; also some pilot- 
fish and skip-jacks. 1815 Snorting Mag. XLVI. 225 That 
speciesofwhale, called bysailorsskip jacks. 1871 Kingsley 
At Last vi, Pelicans.. fell into the water with wide-spread 
wings, and after a splash, rose with another skipjack in their 
pouch. 1888 Goode Amer. Fishes 76 Snapper-fishing is 
usually carried on with a bottom bait of skip-jack, bluafish, 
or young shark. 

5 . a. A beetle belonging to the family j Elaleridse; 
a click-beetle (see Click sbX 4) or spring-beetle. 
Also allrib. 

1817 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xxiii. (1818) II, 317 The 
numerous species of the elastic beetles (Elaier, L.), skip- 
jacks as some call them, perform this motion by means of a 
pectoral process or mucro. 1868 Rep. U.S . Com/mss. Agric. 
(1869) 93 From this habit of suddenly springing into the air, 
these insects are known in Europe by the common name of 
• skip-jacks 187* Kingsley At Last i, The Elaters— fire- 
fly, or skip-jack beetles, 
b. A kind of trout r fly. 

1867 F. Francis. A ngling vi. (1880) 233 There is a smaller 
fly. .called the Skipjack. 

B. adj. 1 . Having the trifling, petty, or flighty 
qualities of a skipjack ; puppyish, foppish. 

1598 E. Guilpin Shial. (1878) 19 The world finds fault with 
Gelfia, for she loues A skip-jack (idler. 1645 A rraignment 
Persecution Ep. Ded. 2 Such a Quagmire of croaking skip- 
jacke Presbyters. 1696 Vanbrugh Relapse v. iii, I verily 
believed miss had got some pitiful skip-jack varlet or other to 
her husband. 

b. Irons/. Of things. 

*597 Return fr. Paruass. t. i. 464 Why, I cannot abide 
these scipjake blanke verses. *650 H. More Entities. Tri. 
etc. (1656) 75 Meer vagrant imaginations seated in your 
own subsultorious and skip-jack phansie onely. x686 Goad 
Cclest. Bodies 11. xiv. 360 These petty Skip-Jack Aspects 
which have to do. .where ever the Sun hath to do, 

2 . Hopping, jumping, skipping, 

1605 P. Woodhouse Flea (1877) 18 For 1 shall make it 
very plaine appeare, This little skip-iack beast, his worth is 
small. ei6a6 Dick of Devon iv. i. in Bullen Old PI. II. 60 
What with your skip Jacke fleas, the nap of my sleepe was 
worne off. 

Hence Ski’pjackly a. rare “ . 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. 135 Now 'tls but odde to 
think how such a flicketing skipjackly thing as that is., 
should be bound to the behaviour of such a grave stayd 
thing as time is. 


t Skip-kennel. Obs. [f. Skip 0.1 + Kennel 
sb?] One who has to jump or skip over the 
kennels or gutters ; a lackey, a foot-boy, a foot- 
man. (Cf. Skip sb. 1 3.) 

1668 R. L’Estrange Vis. Quev. (1708) 155 Yet every 
Draggle-Tail’d Wench, and Skip-kennel, shall be better us'd 
than We, c 1680 Roxb. Ball. VII. 18 A Mountebank with- 
out his fools, and a Skip-kennel turn’d out of place. 17x1 
Amherst Terror Fil. No. 13.63 It is peculiar to these learned 
head-pieces to shew more respect.. to their skip-kennels, 
than to their students or fellows. 17*9 Swift Direct Serv., 
Footman, You have no professed enemy but the rabble and 
my lady’s waiting-woman, who are sometimes apt to call 
you skip-kennel. 1828 Blachw. Mag, XXIV. 3g The grid- 
iron whizzing, The skip-kennels quizzing. 

Skippable (skrpab’l), a. Also skipable. 
[f. Skip vX + -able.] That may be skipped, 
omitted, or passed over in reading. 

1820 Miss Mitford in L'Estrange Life (1870) II. 94 Sir 
Philip's English sapphics or dactylics— which are, to be sure, 
the most unreadable and skippable things ever written. 1858 
Carlyle Fredie. Gt. xi. viii. (1872) IV. 98 A fifth part of it 
consists of ‘ Documents 1 proper, which are skippable. 

Skipper (ski-psi), sb. 1 Also 5 skyppare, 6 
skyppar. [f. Skip 0.1+ -er L] 

1 . One who or tbat which skips or jumps. 

c 1440 Prornp. Parv. 458/1 Skyppare, saltator, saltatrix. 
r53o Pals gr. 271/r Skyppar, saultevr. s6ot Holland 
Pliny 1. 264 Many a time the fishers twitch vp their hooks, 
and see a number of these skippers [fleas] and creepers [lice] 
setled thicke about their baits which they laied for fishes, 
b. Applied contemptuously to a youth, rare ~K 
1596 Shahs. Tam. Shrew 11. L 341 Tree. Greybeard, thy 
loue doth freeze. Gre. But thine doth frie. Skipper stand 
backe, ’tis age that nourisheth. 

2 . spec. As a name for various insects : 
f a. A locust. Obs. rare. 

c 1350 Gen. 4 Ex. 3087 Dis wind hem bro?te Se skipperes, 
He deden on gres and coren deres. 1599 T. Moufet Silk- 
wormes 25 Springs not from egges lhat..bloudy Crocodile, 
Fish, Lyzards, Snakes, and Skippers African 1 
b. A skipjack or spring-beetle. 

X796 Morse Amer. Geogr. 1, 225 Skipper, Elater ocnlatus. 
1813 Bingley Anim. Biogr. (ed. 4) III. 143 The Night- 
Shining Skipper. In the savannas of most of the warmer 
parts of America, these insects are to be seen in great 
abundance. 

o. A butterfly of the family Hesperiidm. 

Also used with various distinguishing epithets, as chequered, 
clouded, dingy , Lnhuortk, pearl skipper, etc. 

18x7 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xxiii. (1818) II. 303 A butter, 
fly, called by Aurelians ‘The large skipper’ ( Hesperia 
Sylvanus, F-), when it alights . . always turns half-way 
round. 1868 Rep. U.S. Commiss. Agric. (1869) 314 The 
family of skippers, Ilesperians , are rather small, thick- 
bodied butterflies, having the antennae hooked at the end 
like a shepherd’s crook. 1896 Lydekker Roy. Nat. Hist. 
VI, 92 To Pamphila and the following genera belong all 
the small, quick-flying butterflies, known as the skippers, 
properly so called. 

aiinb. 1903 A. C. P. Haggard Sporting Yarns 126 A 
butterfly of the skipper tribe. 

d. dial, and U.S. A cheese-maggot, or other 
small maggot, etc., of similar habits. 

1828-32 in Webster. x88a- in dial, glossaries (Cornwall, 
Cumberland). 

3 . spec. As a fish-name : a. The saury pike. 

1674 Ray Coll, Words, Fishes 104 Skipper, Acus minor, 
a 1705 — Synof. Pise. (17x3) 109 In Mari Britannico duae 
Acus species inveniuntur, ut nobis retulerunt pisealores 
Comubienses, quarum alteri Girrocks, alter! Skippers 
nomen indiderunt, 1836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes I. 394 The 
Saury Pike. Skipper, Scombertsox sauries. 1865 Couch 
Brit. Fishes IV. 141 Skipper.. is a migratory fish, which 
comes to our coasts at the beginning of summer, 
b. The hopping-fish of Australia. 

1898 Morris A ustral Eng. 4ig. 

4 . One who omits passages in reading. 

Cf. the earlier overskipper (1377) and fors kipper. 

1824 Miss Ferrier Inker, lxvi, He never had skipped in 
his life, and had such a thorough contempt for skippers. 
X856 Titan Mag. Nov, 415/1 Our service is spoil'd by. . 
The trippers — the clippers— the impudent skippers. 1888 
A //tenant m 11 Feb. 178/1 He has. .compiled' a useful and 
interesting monograph, especially for the judicious skipper. 
Skipper (ski-pai), sb? Also 4, 7 skypper, 

6 skyppar, 5-7 skippar (6 -are), 7 sokipper, 
skiper, 7-8 soipper, 8 schipper. [ad. MDu. or 
MLG. schipper (cf. Fris. and Da. skipper, Sw. 
skeppare, ON. skipari ; also OF. eskipre , eschipre ), 
f. schip Ship si.] 

1 . The captain or master of a ship, esp. of a 
small trading, merchant, or fishing vessel ; f a ship- 
man, seaman. 

In the 15th and 16th cent, chiefly in Sc. use. 

X390 Earl Derby's Exped. (Camd.) 37 Item Herman, 
skypper de Dansk. 1496 Acc, Ld. High Treits. Scot. 1 . 310 
The skippar of the schip callit the Ros. 1506 in Charters, 
etc. Eduib. (1871) 190 That na skipperis nor maisters of 
sebippis saill furth of our realme [etc.]. *594 NashE Unfort. 
Trav, 16 My rapier pendant like a round sticke fastned in 
the tacklings for skippers the better to climbe by, 1624 in 
Foster Eng, Factories Ind. {1909) III. x9_The murder of one 
of our people ther by a scipper of theirs. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr. s.v. Scipper, But we usually take Skippers for 
common Seamen or Mariners. 1677 W. Hubbard Nar. 
rative it. 65 Eight of them went a shore, leaving two 
Indians aboord with the English Skipper, tjzi Ramsay 
Prospect of Plenty 154 The north-sea skippers are leal- 
hearted men. im T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass. II. i. 110 
A French man of war . . met one of our fishing vessels . . [and] 
sent for the skipper to come on board. *8a* Scott Nigel 


iii, A rank, os well os manners, highly superior to the 
skippers (or Captains, as they called themselves) of merchant 
vessels. X878 Jevons Polit. Ecott. 29 The skipper starts 
whenhwnd and tide are in his favour. 
fig. 1673 S. Parker Reproof Reh, Transp. 481 As if jou 
were the Skipper of the State. 

Comb. 1848 Dickens Dombey iv, Here he lived too, in 
skipper-like state, with his nephew Walter. 

b. Skipper's daughters , high white-crested waves. 
1888 Stevenson Across the Plains vi. (1905) 130 Out in 
the open there were ‘skipper’s daughters 

2 . The captain or director of a sporting team 
or side. 

In cuiling and bowling the Sc. term is now Skip sb. 3 
X830 Memorab. Curl, Maben. 100 The sweeping depart- 
ment Jo be under the exclusive control of the skipper. 
1838 in Chambers's Inform. People (1849) II. 651/1 The 
skippers shall have the exclusive legulation and direction of 
the game [in curling]. 1893 Star 30 May r/7 He., after- 
wards acted as skipper of the Cambridgeshire Eleven. 

3 . Gun-making. (See quot.) 

1851-4 Tomlinson's Cycl. Arts (1867) I. 821/x From [the 
screwer-together the gun] passes to the skipper and finisher, 
who takes the whole to pieces, and corrects any trifling 
errors of the preceding workmen. 

Hence Ski-ppership, the office of skipper ; the 
management or handling of a ship. 

1828 Examiner x/i If skippership went to the highest 
bidder, . . we should have a still greater proportion of bad 
pitots. 1894 Daily Chron. 4 Aug. 3/5 In recognition of his 
skippership of the Trafalgar. 

t Ski pper, sb .3 Cant. Obs. Also 6 skypper. 
[A canting term, possibly ad. Cornish sciber or 

W. ysgubor a barn.] A barn, outhouse, or shed, 
used as a sleeping-place by vagrants. 

2567 Harman Caveat (1869) 83 A skypper, a barne. Ibid. 
85, 1 couched a hogshead in a Skypper this darkemans. 
2641 Brome yovia.ll Crew 11. Wks. 1873 III. 392 Now let 
each Tripper Make a retreat into the Skipper, a 1700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crow, Skipper, a Barn. [Hence in later Diets.] 
t Ski’pper, sbff Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. Du. schepper 
scoop, ladle : cf. Skif v?J (See quot.) 

1688 Holme Armoury xu.xxu. (Roxb.) 280/1 A Skipper or 
Sugar ladle, 

Ski'pper, vX [f. Skipper sb?] trans. To act 
as skipper or captain of (a vessel, team, etc.). 

1893 Wcstm. Gas. 25 July 5/2 The former is to skipper his 
yacht Meteor. 

absol. 1883 Harper's Mag. Aug, 445/2 The owner skippei s 
for himself. 

Skipper ,^ 2 Cant. [f. S kipper intr . 
To sleep in a bam or outhouse, or in the open. 
Also with it. 

1851 Mayhew Land. Lab. I. 478 They .. frequently 
'skipper it ’ in the open air, when the weather is fine and 
warm. 1894 D. C. Murray Making of a Novelist 107 la 
the language of the road, to sleep in the open is to ‘ skipper 
Comb. 1851 Mayhew Land. Lab. I. 310 Here is the best 
places in England for ‘skipper-birds, ; (parties that never 
go to lodging-houses, but to barns or outhouses, sometimes 
without a blanket). 

Ski’pper, v? rare- 1 , [freq. of Skip vX] intr. 
To skip or hop. 

XB45 S. Judd Margaret 1. xiv, A grass-finch skippered to 
the top of a stump. 

Skrppery, a. dial, and U.S. [f. Skipper sb.^ 

2 d.] Of cheese, etc. : Full of maggots. 

18.. Dow Serm. II. 258 (Bartlett), The earth [will] appear 
as animated as a plate of skippery cheese. 1899 Cumbld 
Gloss. 170/2 Skippery, . , said of bacon and cheese when full 
of ‘jumpers ’. 

tSkippeson. Obs. rare. In 5 skyppeson.. 
[ad. OFr. eskip(p)eson, f. eskipper, esquiper to 
Equip.] Equipment, provision of necessaries. 

1444 Coll. Hist. Staff. (x8ox) XII. 3x8 With skyppeson 
and reskyppeson reasonable for him, is seid men and horses. 
Ibid. 320 The seid Sir Phelip shall have skyppeson and 
reskyppeson resonable for him. 

Skrppet 1 . [Cf. Skibbet.] A small round 
wooden box, used for the preservation of docu- 
ments or seals. Also transf, (quot. 1398). 

1398 Trevjsa Barth. De P. R. iv. x. (Tollemacbe MS.), 
Theto|>erpaity of colera, J>at is drawen to he skipet of galle 
[L. ad cistam fellis], 41400 Pilgr. Soivle (Caxton) i.xxxiv. 
(1859) 37 In her hond she brought a skypet,..and she took 
forth the Charter. 1864 E. Edwards Libr. Ip Founders 
Libr. ix. 223 Skippets (or boxes turned on a lathe), X871 
A thenxum xx Feb. 179 A ‘skippet ’ found in the parvise of 
Bodmin Church, and a leather-covered case. 1886 Ibid, xx 
Dec, 783/2 The seals of the different parties being preserved 
in silver skippets attached to the volumes by silken cords. 

Skippet 2 . rare . Also 5 skeppette. [dim. 

of skip Skep sb.] 

X. A basket. Now dial. 

CX450 Miroitr Sctluaciowt (Roxb.) 44 Hym closid in a 
skeppette sho laide be the Ryvere syde. 1890 Gloucester 
Gloss. 141 Skippet , the same as Kipe [= a bushel basket], 
f 2 . A small boat or skiff. Obs.~ l 
Prob. due to association with ship or skiff, 

X590 Spenser F. Q. 11. xii. 14 Vpon the banck they sitting 
did espy A daintie damzell, . . By whom a litle skippet floting 
did appeare. [Cf. stanza 15.] 

Ski ppet 3. Now dial. Also 8 skippit. [var. 

of Scum®.] (See quots.) 

1764 Museum Rust. II. ig4 Help the water out of the ruts 
with scoops or skippits. x866 Brogden Prov . Lines., 
Skippet, a wooden shovel used for lifting water. 1879 Miss 
Jacicson Shropshire IVord-Bk. 386 Skippet, a long-handled, 
spoon-shaped implement used by drainers. X893 Wiltshire 
Gloss., Skippet , the long-handled ladle used for filling a 
water-cart, emptying a hog-tub, &c. 
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Ski pping, vbl. sbX [f. Skip w. 1 ] 

1 . The action of the verb skip, in literal senses. 

c 1440 Promp. 

saltacio. 1590 

diseases which come by skipping ... . 

the Eyes. 1611 Cotgr., Resihment, a leaping, skipping, 
rebounding, backe. 1844 Hood Skipping i, Little Children 
skip,.. All are fond of skipping ! . . 

attrib. *736 Ainsworth s,v,, In a skipping posture, salta- 
bwttdus. 1894 Daily News 14 June 6/4 Among the 1 sports 
for girls being a skipping contest and various races. 1898 
Allouifs Syst. Med. V. 827 Her first attack cut short pro. 
longed and severe skipping effort. 

2 . The action of skipping, in transferred senses. 

1560 1st Bk. Discipline xi. (18361 69 This skipping and 

divagation from place to place of Scripture. 1597T. Morley 
Introd. Mns. 7, 1 know not how to tune them fro. notes] by 
leason of their skipping. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. 
Contents, Stirring of Ghost is like skipping of thought. 
1863 Reader 5 Dec. 660 We remember, of course, that skip- 
ping is fair piay in novel-reading. 1883 Mattel i. Exam. 22 
July 3/2 The reader, .can always have recourse to judicious 
skipping. 

Ski/ppiug, vbl. sb . 2 [f. Skip ». 2 ] In sugar- 
making : (see quots.). Also attrib. 

1826 Henry Elem. Client. II. 196 Of this solution about 
fifty gallons, called a skipping, are put into a copper pan. 
1839 Ure Diet. Arts 1202 Each finished charge is called a 
skipping, because it is skipped or laded out. i860 Tomlin- 
son Arts 4- Mann/. Ser. 11. Sugar 16 Sometimes the last 
and largest copper contains a skipping-teach, a smaller 
vessel of the same shape with a valve at the bottom worked 
by a handle. 

Skipping, ppl. a. [f. Skip vX\ 

1 . That skips. Also spec . in skipping stickleback 
(see quot. 1803). 

*560 Bible (Genevan) Wisdom xvii. 19 The running of 
skipping beastes, that colde not be sene. 1596 Shahs. 

1 Hen. IV, in. ii. 6oThe skipping King hee ambled vp and 
downe. 1601 B. Jonson Poetaster u\. iv, Hee’s a good skip- 
ping swaggerer. i66r K. W. Con/. Ckarac. (i860) 81 A de- 
signed make your skipping suiters hop away and leave you. 
1733 Fielding Intriguing Chambermaid 1. v. Indeed, with 
your little, peit, skipping beaux, I don't know what may 
happen. _ 1791 Cowper Yardley Oak 25 A skipping deer, 
With pointed hoof dibbling the glebe. *803 Shaw Gen. 
Zool. IV, 609 Skipping Stickleback, Qasterosteus Saliatrix. 

. . Stickleback with eight dorsal spines connected by a mem- 
brane. 1803 F. Adams New Egypt 95 A she- goat . . with her 
two little black fantastically-skipping kids. 

irons f. 1596 Shaks. Merck . V. n. ii. 196 Allay with some 
cold diops of modestie Thy skipping spirit. 160a Mabston 
Ant. ft Melt. 1. Wks. 1836 1. 13 A short finger, and a naked 
chinne, A skipping eye. 1801 Busby Diet. Mus ., Skipping- 
Notes, notes which do not proceed by conjoint degiees, nor 
in any regular course, but which lay at awkward and unex- 
pected distances from each other. 

2 . Characterized by skips. 

*396 Edw. Ill, 1. ii, In their vild, vnseuill, skipping giggs. 
161S G. Sandys Trav. 172 An ./Ethiopian . . who. . doth dance 
in their processions with a skipping motion. 

Skippingly, adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .J In a 
skipping manner ; by skips. 

137* Huloet Alv., Skippingly, or by skippes and leapes. 
164a Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 23 If one read skippingly 
and by snatches, and not take the threed of the story along. 
1636 W. Du Gard tr. Comnieuius' GateLat. Uni. § 630 The 
third Ltbe rash man] rambling over businesses skippingly. 
184a T ait's Mag. IX. 605 Hart on the hill never bounded 
more skippingly. 1889 Times 1 3 Aug. 4/3 Readers who get 
through a book skippingly. 

Ski pping-rope. [f. Skipping vbl. A 
piece ot rope, somelimes with a wooden handle 
at each end, used in the pastime of skipping. 

*836 T. Hook G. Gurney HI, 318 Stretching to catch two 
things like skipping-ropes. itej R. S. Surtees Sponge's 
Sp. Tour ix. 45 Just as a girl throws her skipping-rope. 
1887 R. N. Carey Uncle Max x, I showed her a new skip- 
ping-rope that I had bought on my way. 

attrib. 1888 Rolleston & Jachson Anim. Life 798 The 
peculiar 1 skipping rope ‘ fibres, i. e. filaments with, a knob at 
each end, which occur , , in the mesoglaea of certain Ceratinc 
sponger 

t Skrppiah, a. Obs .— 1 [f. Skip + -ish 1 .] 
Inclined to skip ; given to skipping. 

*576 A. Fleming tr. Cains' Eng. Dogs (x88o) 16 A Hare 
(being, a wilde and skippishe beast). 

Supple (ski-p’1). V.S. Also 7 skiple. [ad. 
Du. schepel (also MDu. and MLG. ; OS. scepel), = 
G. scheffel (OHG. sceffil) bushel.] A measure of 
three pecks. Also attrib. 

1683 Ptnnsyh). Arch. 1. 93 One Skiple Salt. 170* Wolley 
jml. N. Kw-A(i86o) 34 Long Island Wheat three shillings 
a Skipple (a Skipple being three parts of a Bushel). *769 
Cont.Narr < hid. Charity School Lebanon 18 Corn [maize] 
aud wheat at the German Flats are from six shillings to a 
dollar a skipple. 190* N. 4- Q. Ser. ix. VIII, 283/2 The 
Skipple-measure or Short Bushel of New England, 
t Skippound. Obs. rare. [ad. Du. schip- 
pond, or LG. schippund (cf. ON., MSw., etc., 
skippund ’.] *Shippodnd. 

itea Malynes Anc. Law-Merch. 30 The Skippound is 
vsed in many places . . : the Skippound is taken for the lading 
of come in a. ship, Quasi Shippond , as a diuident of a Last 
of come. 1674 S. Jeake Anth. Sum. (1696) 126 At Ant- 
werp. . A Stone is 8 lb. The Skippound 300 lb, 

Skippy (ski-pi), a. [f. Skip vX + -y I.] Char- 
acterized by skipping. 

1883 Jane G. Austin Nantucket Scraps 178 The beach- 
grass long and tangled, swarmed with all things of a crawly, 
skippjLvenomous nature, 

t Skire, a . Obs. Forms ; 3, 5 skir, 5, 8-9 
akixej 4-6, 9 skyre, 5 skyr. [a, ON, skirr 
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(Norw. and MSw. skir) clear, pure, = OE, setr 
Shire a. In later use only .Sir.] 

1 . Clear oft free from, something morally bad. 

c 1200 Ormin 8015 Patt genge bait wass milde & meoc,.. 
& off galnesse skir & fre. ibid. 12194 All J»tt ahhte off 
eorblij ping Patt Godess Jjeowwess haffdenn. .1 |nss middell 
serd Iss all skir fra be deofell. 

2 . a. Of water : Pure, clear. 

*3.. E. E. A llit. P. B. 1776 pay.. Asscaped ouer be skyre 
waiteres & seabed be walles. <11400-30 Alexander at 19 
Scamandra be slir« (read skire : Dubl. skyr] flode be scrip- 
tour it callis. ... 

b. Of colours, flames, etc. : Clear; bright. 
<11400-50 Alexander 467 To skyre skarlet hewe skyftis 
hire face, c *400 Destr. Troy 12300 [The lightning] skinny t 
in the skewes with a skyre low. 0x585 Polwakt F'lytjitg 
so. Montgomerie 533 With flying fyreflaugbts burning bright 
and skyre [v. r. schyrej. 

3 . Conspicuous or notable, esp. in respect of 
harmful qualities. 

This sense, which appears only in the Destr. Troy (cf. 
also II. 12700 and 13616) is prob. due to the requirements of 
alliteration. 

c 1400 Destr. Tray 6897 In anythyng..pat hase ska pet vs 
to skathe, ne to skyre harme. Ibid, 13397 Ascatus the skir, 
pat skathill was in eide. 

4 . (See quot. and cf. Skire adv.) 

1823 Jamilson Suppl., Skire, Skyre , pure, mere ; as 'a 
skire fool 

+ Skire, v. Obs .— 1 In 4 skir. [a. ON. sklra 
(Norw. and MSw. skira), i , skirr adj. ; see prec.] 
ref. To cleanse, clear, or purify (oneself). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 28038 pat pai ripe wele pair aun boke, 
And skir bam sua wit pair in-sight Pair conscience, .ciene 
and bright. 

Skire, adv. Sc. Also 6 akyr, 8 skier, 9 
skyre, scyre. [See Skire a.] Sheer ; quite ; 
altogether. Also ellipt. quite mad. 

*381 J. Hamilton in Calk. Tract. (S.T.S.) 85 Sum in 
Angus exponing the same ran skyr daft. 1766 A. Nicol 
Poems 95 (E.D.D.), Our land is now quite skier naked 
made. 182a Howden in Edwards Mod. Sc. Poets Ser. 11. 
(1881) 35 'The man's gane skiie mutteied Matt, 18*5 
Jamieson Suppl. s.v. Skeir, In Fife.. the phrase is skyre- 
mad , i. e., quite insane. 

Skiret, obs. form of Skibret ( 

Skire Thursday. Sc. and north, dial. ? Obs. 
Forms: a. 5 Skire, g-6 Skyre, 6 Skir, 7 
Sky(i)r, Skier, Sky. 0 . 5 Skyjys, 6 Skyris, 
Skins, 9 Skiers, Scaree ; 7 Skis, SkieB. See 
also Thursday, [ad. ON. Skiri-birsdagr (Norw. 
Skir tors dag), f. skir S KIKE a. Cf. also Skebe a. 4.] 
The day next before Good Friday; Maundy 
Thursday; =» Sheer Thursday. 

a. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 2277 So..walde he passe 
To Skyre thuresday, pan walde he his fete waschyn and 
clensyd be. 1474 Acc. Ld. High Treat. Scot. I. 72 Almous 
on Skire Thuiisday. r«j6* Invent. R. Wardrobe (1815) 136 
Item, fourty drying claithis of all sortes— Deliverit xu..on 
skir-furisday at the wesebing of the pure folkis fete. x6sx 
Sc. Acts , Jas. VI (1816) IV. 642 Time ?eirlie faires, Viz. 
the first.. vpoun skyirthurisdaye, the secund..at Lambes. 
1670 Churchw. Acc. Pittington, etc. (Surtees) 228 Fot wine 
att the Communion upon. .Sky Thursday. 

j3. 1489 Acc. Ld. High Treat. Scot, I. 108 On Skyrys 
Thursday, giffin for the Kingis almus clathis, xvij merkis. 
1630 in Brand Hist. Newcastle (1789) II. 343 note, Skis- 
Thursday being our Lady-Day in Lent. 1677 Churchw. 
Acc. Pittington, etc. (Suitees) 241 For bread and wine att 
the Communions of Palme Sunday, Skies Thursday, Good 
Friday, Easter Day, and the Sunday after. 

b. Sc. Used as the name of local fairs or markets 
held on this day. 

In quot. 1864 the date is correct by Old Style. 

■823 Jamieson Suppl, s.v. Skeir, Scarce-Thursday, the 
name of a fair held at Melrose on the Thursday before 
Easter. 1864 Glasgow Her. 15 Apr., ' Skiers ' Thursday.— • 
This important concluding market was held yesterday, 

Skiriwort, obs. form of Skibret j . 

Skirl (Slkwl), sb. Sc. and north, dial. Also 
6 skyrl, 8 skirle. [f. the vb.] 

1 . A shrill cry, a shriek ; shrill talk. 

1513 Douglas JEneid u. xi. 1 Withskirlis and with skrekis 
thus sche heris, 1549 Compt. Scotl. vi. 40 The botis man . . 
ciyit vitht ane skyrl, quod he, i see ane grit schip. 1718 
Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. 111. xix, Mony an unco skirl and 
shout. 179X A. Wilson Laurel Disp. Wks, 1876 II. iS Her 
skirle Sets my twa lugs a ringing like a gir'le. x8*6 Scott 
Antiq. xxxv, That silly fliskmahoy.. has. .done naething 
but laugh and greet, the skirl at the tail o’ the guffa, for 
twa days successfully. 1833 Mrs. Gaskell Ruth xxiv, 
1 he skirl of the grey sea-birds. 

2 . A shrill sound, esp. that characteristic of the 
bagpipe. 

i860 Russell Diary India I. xv. 238, 1 bear the skirl of the 
bagpipes which announces that we are not far from the 
Highlanders. 189a Jane Barlow Irish Idylls iv. 78 Askiil 
of vocal music rose up suddenly dose by. 

b. Skirl-in-the-pan , something prepared for 
eating by frying in a pan. 

. l8 * fi Scott Old Mart, v, I trow ye dinna get sic a skirl- 
m-the-pan as that at Niel Blane’s. 1823 in Jamieson Suppl. 
Skirl (skaii), vX Sc. and north, dial. Also 5 
scrille, shrills, 6, 8 skirle, 6 skyrl, 8 skerl. 
[prob. of Scand. origin : the early form skritte cor- 
responds to a Norw. dial, skrylla , with variants 
skrella and skrolla in the same sense.] 

1 - intr. To scream, shriek, cry out shrilly. 

61400 A niters Artfu 536 Thenne his lemmon on lofte 


scrilles [v.r. skirles] and scrykes. Ibid. 619 Ho scrtlles [v.r. 
skriiles] and scrikes. 1308 Kennedie Flytmg w. Dunbar 
39 Baith Iohne the Ross and tbow, sail squeal and skirle. 
0 *8*3- Fabyan Chron. vn. {181 1) 593 wha » he was borne 
towarde his moders chare, he skyrlyd and cryed so feruently. 
1645 Sir T. Hope in I \ hsc . Sc* Ilisi . Soc. 1 . 131 Qunen I preis 
to tak any of the barnes in my armes, he sktrlis for im- 
patiencie. 1785 Burns Halloween vi, He grippet Nelly 
hard an’ fast ; Loud skill'd a' the lasses. *8x8 Scott B>\ 
Lamm, xi, Stay wheie ye are, and skirl as loud as ye can. 
1889 Barrie Window in Thrums xi. 100 The women-folk 
fair skirled wi’ fear. 

b. Of the bagpipe (or its music) : To produce 
the shrill sounds by which it is characterized ; to 
sound shrilly. 

0 1665 R. Sempill Piper 0/ Ktlbanhan 44 He gart his 
pipe, when he did piny, Baitli skirl and skreed. *791 Burns 
Tam o' Shanter 123 He screw’d the pipes and gart them 
skill, Till roof and 1 afters a' did diri. 1873 Black Pr. of 
Thule »v, The wild and ominous air that was skirling upon 
the hill-side. 

c. Of other inanimate things. 

*827 Scott Chron. Canongatc iv, On the painted hoard 
that is skirling and groaning at the door. _ 1891 Barrii: 
Little Minister iii, Blasts fiom the north.. skirled thiough 
the manse. 1894 Crockett Raiders 388 1 1 was comfortable 
too at meal-times to hear the bacou skirling in the pan. 

2 . To play the bagpipe. 

1828 Moir Manste Wauch ii, Three fiddlers, .and a piper 
..all skirling, scraping and bumming away throughither. 
1879 C. Keene Let. in Life x. (1892) 296 [He] had a sort 
of piper skirling away in his garden. 

3 . trans. To sing, utter, play, etc., in loud and 
shrill tones. 

*786 Burns Ordination fii, O' double verse come gte us 
four, An’ skirl up the Bangor. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi. 
xvii, If he suld heat her skirling her auld ends o’ sangs. 
1844 W* H. Maxwell Sports # Adv. Scotl. i. (1855) *3 His 
piper 1 skilling a gathering '. 

b. To cause (the bagpipe) to sound shrilly. 

1885 G. Fraser Poems 2x9 Pate Clauchan 0’ this toon, 
Wha skirled his pipes. 

Skirl (skajtl), v.” [Of obscure origin ; also 
current in northern dial, as scurl.] intr. To fly 
with a sweeping or whirling motion. 

1859 H. Kingsley (7. 1 /amlynsxx i, A pretty white cut lew 
skirled over the housetop to settle on the sheepwash dam. 
1869 Daily News 18 Aug., Butterflies white, butterflies 
blue, are on all sides trooping and skirling, in the shine. 


Skirling, sb. local. Also soar-, sour-, sker- 
ling. [Of obscure origin.] A young salmon ; a 
samlet, sparling. 

*776 Pennant Brit. Zool. (ed. 2) III. *66 [Samlets] are 
also common in the Wye, where they are known by the 
name of Skirtings, or Lasprings. xBox W. Coxe Tour Mon - 
mouth, i. 2 The only fish not common in the English rivers, 
are the skerling and the sewin. X844 Zoologist II. 327 note. 
Scarfing or scurling,. .smolt, &c. all denote the same fish. 
1891 Fishing Gan. 14 Feb. 88/3 The Severn Board of Con- 
servators have successfully prosecuted those found with 
these skirling in their possession. 

Skrrling, vbl. sb. [f. Skirl z/.i] Shrill ciy- 
ing, shrieking, etc. 

x8so Scott Monast. xxx, She could find voice enough to 
tell the women and children without, to ‘ leave their skirl- 
ing, and look after the cows’. 1853 [Robinson] Whitby 
Gloss, s. v. Skerl , The skirling of the sea-gulls is said to be 
the forerunner of a gale. 1803 Stevenson Cntriona v. 33 
It heartens me., like the skirling of the Highland pipes. 

Ski *r ling, ppl. a. [f. Skirl vX] Crying or 
sounding shrilly, screaming, etc. 

1783 Burns Scotch Drink xii, When skirlin weanies see 
the light. *8*8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xvi, Haud your tongue, 
ye skirling limmer 1 *8x9 — Leg. Montrose iii, Their dam- 
nable skirlin’ pipes. 1894 Field. * Dec. 828/1 The skirling 
ci y of the snipe. 

+ Skirm, sb. Ohs. rare. [f. the vb. Cf. F. 
cscrime , OF. escremte, eskermic , etc.] Movement 
as in fencing or fighting ; skirmish. 

rxzoo Destr. Troy 13341 Thus I skope fro the skathe 
with skyrme of my hondes. 1534 Primer in English Fv, 
oyr, lo: here are two swerdes, thynk je not these two be 
sufficient for this scyrme. 

tSkirm, v. Obs. Forms: 3 acurmen, 3-4 
skirmen, 4 skyrmen ; 3 scerem-, schirme, 4-5 
skirme, 4 sekyrme, 5 skyrme. [ad. OF. tskir- 
viir, eskermir, eschermir, etc. (also escremir : see 
Skrim v.), f. OHG. skirman, scirman (G. schir- 
meit) to defend, f. scinn, scerm shield, defence. 
Cf. Skirmish ».] 

1 . intr. To fence, to skirmish. 

c xaos Lay, 8144 peos tweien cnihtes bi-gunnen mid sccldes 
to scurmen, a 1225 Ancr. R. 213 pe wredfule biuoren be 
ueonde skirmeO mid kniues. £*330 R. Brunne Chron. 
Wace (Rolls) 4743 Oper bachelers skirmede faste, Wrastlede, 
lepen, stones caste, c 1380 Sir Feruntb. 2227 Somme lor 
to sekyrme asay with swerd & bokelere. C1430 Pilgr. Lsf 
Manhode u. exxi. (i860) 120 Now j wole telle of thestaf;. 

I skirme therwith and defende me. ?ci 45 o HoujwoHoulat 
67 (Bann. MS,), Sum bird will bay at my beke,.. sum skyrme 
at myn e. 

b. trans. To engage with (one) in fight, rare— 1 . 

01400 Mestr. Troy _ 13601 paw has britnet my brether..: 
And now Aschatus with skath wold skirme to pe deth. 
tntr. To dart about, move rapidly."® 

- • Z. E. Allit. P. B. 483 Ho skyrmez vnder skwe & 
skowtez aboute, lyl hit was nyje at J 4 naxt. 0x400 Destr. 
Iroy 12500 Hit skirmyt in the skewes with a skyre low. 

Hence Ski'rmixtg vbl. sb. 

skremand sc/eam ln| 7 ** f ° rni P r °h. stands for 



SKIRMEEY, 
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SKIRR. 


c 1275 Lay. 8144 peos twei cnihtes bi-gonnen tosceremigge 
[read -inge], a 1300 Havelok 2323 Buttinge with sharpe 
speres, Skirming with taleuaces bat men beres. 13.. K. 
Alts. 672 (Laud MS.)i Now can Alisaundre of skirmyng, As 
of stedes derayeyng. 

f Ski rmery. Ohs. rare. [ad. OF. *cskirmerie 
(var. of escrimerie), f. eskirmir : see prec.] Skir- 
mishing, fencing. 

ci 450 Merlin xxi, 368 The kynge Bohors, that moche 
cowde of skirmerie, lesceyved the stroke on his shelde. 
Ibid, xxviii. 571 Dodinell caste a stroke of skirmerye to 
monevall. 

Skrnnish (sksumij), sh. Forms : a. 4 skar- 
imieh, 4, 6 -moch, 5 -moche, -masche, 6 
-musch(e, -mooch ; 4 scharmoch, -mus ; 5 
soarmuche, -musche, -musshe, 6 -muss, 
-mouch(e, -moge ; 6 skararnouche, scara- 
znoche, -moshe. 0. 4-5 skarmich, 4 -myssh, 
6 -misohe ; 4 scarmich, -mych(e, 5 -mysshe. 
7. 4-6 skyrmysshe, 5-6 -mysh, 6 -myshe, 
-mish; 4-6 skirmysshe (5 scir-, 6 schyr-), 6 
-myache, -mishe, 6- skirmish; 5 skermyshe, 
6 -mysche, 7 -mish. 5 . 6 skyrmosh, skyr-, 
skirmush. e. 5-6 skermyche ; 6 scir-, 6-7 
skirrrfige, 8-9 dial, -idge; 6 scir-, 6-7 skirmage. 
[The earlier forms are ad. OF. escar{a)moche, 
-muche, -musche, etc., ad. It. scaramuccia (cf. Sp. 
estaramuza, Pg. -mufa), of doubtful origin. The 
later forms scar-, sker-, skirmish (cf. Scrimjsh sh.) 
have been influenced by those forms of tiie vb. 
which are derived from OF. eskirmiss - ; with the 
obsolete variants of these in - iche , -ige, -age, cf. 
Scrimmage sh. and the forms of Rubbish.] 

1 . An irregular engagement between two small 
bodies of troops, esp. detached or outlying portions 
of opposing armies; a petty fight or encounter. 
Also occas. without article, as a mode of fighting. 

a. *3.. £. E. Allii. P. B. 1x86 penne was be sege sette 
be Cete aboute, Skete skarmoch skelt. c 1374 Chaucer 
Troylus 11.934 (Campsall MS.), Now late.. we oure tales 
holde Of Troylus bat Is to palays ryden F10 be skarmuch. 
c 1475 HarL Contin. Higden (Rolls) VIII. 533 They, .made 
there many skarmuches. 1481 Caxton Godfrey div. 228 
And there was the skarmoche grete & tiers. 1562 J. Shute 
tr. Cambini's Turk. Wars 33 Theyhelde them contynually 
occupied.. with scoramoshes, alarmes, and false assaultes. 
1390 Spenser F. Q. 11. vi. 34 Not this rude kind of battell, 
nor these armes Are meet, . . Such cruell game my scarmoges 
disarmes. i6ot J. Chamberlain Lett. (Camden) 115 Slaine 
there with a shot in an obscure scarmouch. 

p. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus n. 611 Ascry aros at skar- 
myssh [v.r. scarmich] al with oute. c 1400 Destr. Troy xx. 
Title, Of . . Skarmiches Lastyng xxx dayes Betwene the 
Towne & the tenttes. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xxiv. 73 
To haue them fyrst at a scarmysshe ayenst tiie adueisaryes. 

y. c 1400 Brut ccxxxiv. 324 Pryns Edward,. .with sore 
skyrmisshes & fightyng and grete assaules, fought with 
hem. C1440 Partonope 91 1 To profer Skyrmyssh to this 
Castell. a 15x3 Fabyan Chron. v. cxviii. (1811) 94 By dayly 
skyrmysshes & assautes he loste moche of his people. 1360 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 267b, The Prince.. had offered 
them the skermysche with the light horsemen. 1592 Kvo 
Sp. Trag. 1. ii. While they maintaine hot skirmish too and 
fro, Both battailes ioyne. 1688 J. S. Art of War a Dis- 
tances for intire Doublings or Skeimishes between rank and 
file is 3 foot. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) IV. lv. 276 In 
many counties, where the people were divided, mobbish 
combats and skirmishes ensued. 18x0 Wellington in Gurw. 
Desp. (1837) VI. 496 Our cavalry had a skirmish with the 
enemy.. in which they had the advantage. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. iu. §5. 141 At this critical moment.. the Earl 
fell in an Irish skirmish. 

fi. *314 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. n. I. 3x3 Who hathe had 
nianye skyrmoshys withe hyme. 1360 Whitehorne Ord. 
Souldiours (1588) 352 Y # assaultes. .which be called skir- 
mushes be easilie withstood. 

«. 1336 Citron. Grey Friars (Camden) 45 Thys yere. .was 
a grete skermyche in the noith abowte Carle) le. *367 
Drant Her. Ep . t. L B viij, The valiant man of warre May 
. .Hue at lengthe a parte from scirmage farre. 1381 Riche 
Farew. (1846) 8 The orders of sondrie battailes, and the 
maner of skirmiges. *623 in Foster Eng. Factories Ind. 
(1908) II. 240 In the heate of scermadge. 1680 C. Ness Ch. 
Hist. 96 Save onely two poor spirts, or small skirmages. 
C1746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) View Lane. Dial. Wks. 
(177S) 46 While the Skirmidge lastut. a 1823 Forby Voc. 
E. Anglia 305 Skirmidge, a skirmish. 1854 Miss Baker 
Northampt, Gloss. 

f 2 . A body of skirmishers. Ohs. 

1362 T. Shute tr. Cambini's Turk. Wars 23 b, Mmutius 
forthwith sent forthe his hghte armed men and attacked the 
scaramoche. 

3 . Iransf. a. Any contest or encounter. 

2576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 43 Bitter bruntes and shrewde 
skyrmishes of aduersitie. 1599 Shaks. Muck Ado 1. i. 64 
They neuer meet, but there’s a skirmish of wit between 
them. 161$ G. Sandys Trav. 58 Incountring still in loues 
sweete skirmiges. 1690 C. Ness Hist. 0 . <$• H, Test. 1 . 300 
His violent wrestling was not.. a short skirmish of a few 
day-hours. 1724 DeFoe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 74, I had a 
new skirmish with him whose the money should be. 1823 
Lamb Elia ii. Poor Relations, Many and hotweie the skir- 
mishes on this topic. *833 Kane Grinned Exp. 1 . (1856) 
472 In two days more, after a closing skirmish with the ice- 
pack, we headed homeward. 

b. An action or proceeding of a slight char- 
acter; a slight display ^something. 

165* N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. xxvi. (1739) 1x4 By 
light skirmishes of borrowing smaller sums of money,, .ana 
paying them again, thereby to gain credit for greater sums. 
s68s-Flavel Right. Man's Rtf. 166 The fury of his anger, 
not some light skirmish of his judgment. 


c. A scamper, scramble. 

1833 T. Arnold in Life 4 Corr, (1844) I. vii. 428, I never 
have regarded a regular walk along a road, .as exercise. . . 
A skirmish over the country is a very different thing. 

4 . allrib., as skirmish-drill, -line. 
x 868 Upton Inf. Tadics § 638 In the skirmish-drill the 
officers, .will constantly aim to impress each man with the 
idea of his individuality. *876 N. Amer. Rev. CXX 1 II. 
241 The wonderful exploits on the skirmish-line and at the 
outposts. 

Skirmish (skiumij), v. Forms : a. 5 scar- 
muche, -mushe, 5-6 -musshe, 6 -musch, 
-mush, -muss, -mosh ; skarmuss. 0. 5-6 scar- 
mysshe, 5 -myshe, -mish, 6 -missh, -mesh ; 5 
scarmiss, -mys ; 5 skarmysahe, 6 -misch, -mis. 
7. 5 scermish, 5-6 skyrmysshe, 6 -myshe, 
-mish, skixmishe, -misch, 6- skirmish (7 
scir-). 8. 6 skyrmyche, 9 dial. -mage. [The 
a- forms are ad . OF. escar{a)mucher, -tnuder, ad. It. 
scaramucciare (cf. Sp. escaramuzar , Pg. -mucar), 
f. scaramuccia : see prec. Tbe forms in -ish are 
influenced by, or directly based on, OF. eskir- 
miss-, eskertniss the lengthened stem of eskersnir, 
etc. : see Skirm z>.] 

1 . intr. To engage in a skirmish or irregular en- 
counter; to fight in small parties. Freq. const, with. 

a. c (470 Contin. Brut cclix. 528 J>e Duke . . gat peple to 
him, which coine out & scarmusshed [1482 Caxton scar- 
muched] with i>ame of Caleys. 1562 J. Shute tr. Cambini's 
Turk. Wars 33 They salied forth daiely and scaramoshed 
with them. 2398 Barret Theor. Wars m. ii. 46 Any part of 
shot or pikes, .set to defend any straight, or to scarmush. 

p. c X420 Citron. Vilod. 282 bus men bygonne & scar . 
mysshute fast, pe twey hostes bothe y-fere. c 1475 Partenay 
2079 On a day he went, to scarmish with tbaim. 

y. a 1513 Fabyan Citron, viu (xSxx) 51 2 He . . issuyd boldly 
agayne y“ foresayd personcs and skyrinysshed with them. 
a 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. IV, 21 Thei with light horses 
began to skirmishe with his hoste. 16x7 Moryson I tin. 11. 
141 Sir John Barkeley ..skirmishing with them, killed some 
dead m the place. 1683 Brit. Spec , 88 Next Morning the 
Erttains. .skirmished with the Roman Horse. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Gtogr. I. 123 Thence to Acomac, where he skir- 
mished with some Indians. 2852 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xv. 
HI. 607 Some of his ships should skirmish with the enemy : 
but the great body of his fleet should not be risked. 

fi. 1330 Palscr. 720/1 Theydyd skyrmyche togyther syxe 
dayes or ever the batayles joyned. 1841 Hartshorns Salop. 
Ant. Gloss., Skirmage, to skirmish, 
b. In fig. uses or contexts. 

1387 Turberv. Trag. Tales 17 Bebrusht with bryers her 
broosed body bled, Tne brambles skirmisbte had with eveiy 
vayne. *601 Weevkr Mirr. Mart. A viij b, But inward 
Senses skirmish in the night, 1648 Crashaw Delights of 
Muses 20 Awakes his Lute,.. and ere the warre begin. He 
lightly skirmishes on everystring. *731 Johnson Rambler 
No. 96 r 11 [Falsehood] sometimes waited the attack; but 
always endeavoured to skirmish at a distance. x886 Glad- 
stone in Times 9 Apr. 5/5 We should no longer fence or 
skinnish with this question. ..We should come to close 
quaiters with it. 

f 2 . To fence ; to make flourishes with a weapon. 

2387 Trcvisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 399 pan Nero made oon 
sku mysshe above Seneca bis heed with a bryght swerd. 
c 1430 Merlin xxxii, 648 He myght not se where to smyte, 
and be-gnn to scarmyshe and to grope a-boutehym with his 
staffe. 1382 N. Lichefield tr. Castankcda's Cong. E. Ind. 
t. vii. 18 b, Then were in sight the number of twentie Moores 
skirmishing with their dartes. 1763 J. Brown Poet. 4 Music 
xxxvi. 97 After skirmishing for some time with their Swords, 
one of them (as wounded) fell down. 
f 3 . trans. To engage or attack (an enemy) in 
or with a skirmish. Also fig. Ohs. 

c 1500 Melusine 273 Yonder is the kyng vryan. ., that scar- 
myssheth theire nauye. a 1378 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. 
Scot. (S.T.S.) II. 109 They.. fell to the Inglischemen, and 
skirmischit thame so haitlie that they caussit tbame reteir. 
1390 Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 83 The great quantity of artillery 
. .skirmished them so well [etc.]. 1679 Alsop Melius Inq. 

II. iii. 245 To war with God or skirmish the Scripture is no 
approved method to secure Peace. 

t ^ fid- To win by skirmish. Obsr~ x 
a vjm Walpole Geo. II (1847) II. viii. 271 Fox even skir- 
mished his boiough from Dr. Hay. 

Skirmisher (skaumijai). [f. prec. + -er.] 
One of a numberof soldiers taking part in a skirmish 
or acting in loose order apart from the main body 
of an army or battalion. 

1365 Cooper Thesaurus, Excursor, a skirmishar. 2379 
Digges Stratiot. 156 That his Skirmishers and light armed 
be beaten in. x6aa Peacham Compl. Gentl. xx. (1634) 246 
If this be exactly done the a Skirmishers will never be above 
the length of one File behind the body of your Pikes. 1642 
Fuller Holy tp Prof. St. tv. xvii. 329 Skirmishers aTe 
scouts for the discovery of the strength of an army, before 
battel be given. 1799 Cavalry Instr. (18x3) 269 Skirmishers 
are to be very attentive. .in instantly obeying tbe signals 
made for their direction. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 

III. 199 A detachment of whom.. were employed as skir- 
mishers and marksmen. 2875 Kinglake Crimea V. ii. 382 
Our skirmishers gained the edge of the bank. 

b. iransf . and fig. Something sent out in advance. 
2820 Scott Monast. Introd. Ep., As you usually throw out 

a few lines of verse (by way of skirmishers, I suppose) at the 
head of each division of prose. 1890 Pall Mall G. 18 Jan. 
1/3 We have four advertising cars, which go one, two, three 
ana four weeks ahead. These we call ‘skirmishers '. 
g lrivwiishintf (sksumijiq), vbl. sh. Forms : 
(see the vb.). [^Skirmish v.] The action of en- 
gaging, or taking part, in a skirmish or skirmishes. 

a. p. c 1365 Chaucer L. G. W. 19x0 Ariadne, So hyt 
happed, that at a skarmysshynge [v. r. scarmuchyng, etc.], 


She caste hir hert ypon Mynos the kynge. 2489 Caxton 
Paytes of A. 1. xviit. 54 Whan prisouners be taken in scar- 
myshyng or other wyse. c 1300 Melusine 131 Thenne bygan 
the scarmusshing strong & grete and moche mortal. 1333 
Bellenden Livy 1. xx. (S. T. S.) I. 1x6 The fulich gabyms 
. .straik sindri small skarmischingis and batallia aganis be 
romanis. a 1600 Hist. Jos. VI (Bann. Cl.) 128 He fell in 
the hands of the said capten efter a light scarnieshing. 

. Y* * 39 * Solivtati 4 Pens. iv. i, The self same musick that 
in auncient daies Brought Alexander, .from skirmishing to 
kissing. 2603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638} 180 Wearied 
with the heat of the day and long skirmishing. 1724 De 
Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 239 An infinite number of party 
skirmishings, .happened. 2839 James Louis XIV, I. 307 
Merely the skirmishing of light troops before the commence- 
ment of a general battle. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng, xiii. 
III. 333 Mackay, meanwhile, wasted some weeks, .in inde- 
cisive skirmishing. 

a attrib. _ 1838 Brock Havelock xiii. zro Advance was made 
in skirmishing order on the entrenched quadrangles. 
fig. 1656 Artif. Handsom. 42 1 Which are but light skir- 
mishings, and not serious contendings in matters of Religion. 
2687 in Magd. Coll. Colled. ( 0 . H. S.) 166 All this was but 
skirmishing in respect of what was done on Saturday. 2864 
Bowen Logic x. 338 Little is to be hoped for from the sku- 
mi$hings..and desultory movements of the intellect. 

Skirmishing' (skaumijlq),///. a. [f. as prec.] 
Engaging in a skirmish or skirmishes; designed 
for skirmishing. 

1782 in Simes Mi lit. Guide (ed. 3) 8 [The Adjutant-geneial] 
gives and signs all theordeis for skirmishing parties. 2799 
Cavalry Instr. (18x3) 269 Skirmishing detachments are 
usually made of a flank division or subdivision. 1873 
Tristram Moab i. g The wild fellows were thiown out on 
all sides, and formed a skirmishing front all the way. 

Hence Skl-rmlsbingly adv., in a skirmishing 
manner. 

1848 Dickens Dombey xxxv, The upholsterer's foreman., 
skirmishingly measuring expensive objects. 1889 CJiauib. 
JrnL s Oct. 638/ x What loading-up he did was very skir- 
mishingly effected from the iear. 

Skirp, v. rare. Now Sc. [a. ON. skirpa (also 
Icel. and MSw.), to spit.] 

f 1 . a. intr. To behave with contempt, b. trans. 
To mock, deride. (Cf. Scrip v. 2 ) 06 s. rare. 

ci 200 Ormin 7393 Jiff herenn ohht off Godd, & 
skirrpenn jiaer onn^seness. Ibid. 7389. ?c 145a Holland AW- 
lat 67 (Bann. MS.), Sum bird will . . skirp me with scorne. 

2 . trans. To splash up on ; to bespatter. 

2871 W. Alexander Johnny Gibb (187 3) x8 The boat rising 
up and down on its very ends, and leaning over till the spray 
actually ‘skirpit * her face. 

Skirr (skw), sh. Also scurr, akurr. [f. the 
vb.] A sound of a grating, rasping, or whirring 
character. 

C1870 M. Clarice in Mem. Vol. (2884) 127 How many nights 
in that humble shelter have I listened to the skirr of the 
wild cats. 1874 T. Hardy Ear Jr. Mad. Crowd I. xx. aig 
The scurr of whetting [rr. ^ shears] spread into the sky. 
2887 — lVoodlandets III. 11 . 44 The occasional skirr of a 
halter in Melbury’s, stables. 

Skirr (skat), v. Forms : a. 6 akyr, 6-7, 9- 
skir, 7 akirre, 7, 9- akirr; 6, 9 dial., aker. 
0. 7, 9 acur (9 dial, skur), 9 scurx. [Of doubt- 
ful origin ; the form scur could represent OF. 
'escorre, escourre L. excurrefre, but the existing 
evidence indicates the priority of skir."\ 

1 . intr. To run hastily {away) ; to flee, make off ; 

= Scour w 1 i c. 

a. <21548 Hail Chron., Rich. Ill, 54b, Your. .bragging 
adveisaues.. wil flee, ronne, & skyr out of the felde. 1399 
Shaks. Hen. V, iv. vii. 64 We will come to them. And make 
them sker away, xfioa Life Ld. Cromwell in. ii, So many 
battles have I oveipass'd And made the French skir when 
they heaid my name. 

p . 1887 Caine Deemster xxxvii, From their confusion in 
scurring away, I knew that the sheep had indeed been there. 

2 . To move, run, fly, sail, etc., rapidly or with 
gjreat impetus. Sometimes implying a whirring 
sound accompanying the movement. Usn. const, 
with ad vs. or preps. 

a. 1567 Turbfrv. Epit., etc. 7 Let Zeuxis Grapes not 
make him proude at all. Though Fowles for them did sky r 
against a wall. <21656 Usshf.r Ann. (1658) 315 Seleucus 
with an hundred ships,, .in a scornful manner, skirred along 
under the noses of them. 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 5 
From their skining along, or gliding upon the snow. *827 
J. F. Cooper Prairie II. xit. 198 Suddenly one of the., 
most ferocious of them all broke out of the ring, and skirred 
away in the direction of her victim--. 2872 Blackie Lays 
Ilighl. X13 The black-maned clouds, like Furies on the 
wing, Skir past. 

p . a 1626 Bcaum. & Fl. Bonduca 1. i, The light shadows, 
That in a thought scur o’r the fields of Com. 2842 Borrow 
Bible in Spain xxii, The animal, who was scurring over the 
field,.. instantly returned. 2866 Reader 17 Feb. 173/1 A 
picture.. of the wind and the rain, as the fiistscurs at its 
lieicest speed. ’ 

b. dial. To slide or skate swiftly. 

281k Willan in Archatologia XVII. 158 Sker, to slide 
swiftly, to skait. 1823- in dial, glossaries (Northumb., 
Lancs., Devon, Cornwall). 

3 . trans. To pass or go rapidly over (a stretch 
of land or water), esp. in search of something or 
some one. (Cf. Scour vO 2.) *f Also, to ride 
rapidly through. 

2605 Shaks. Macb. v. iii. 35 Send out moe Horses, skirre 
tbe Country round. <22625 Fletcher Love's Cure 11. ii, 
Whil’st I with that, and this well mounted, scurr’d AHorse- 
troope through, and thiough. 2826 Byron Siege Corinth 
xxii, Mount ye, spur ye, skirr the plain, That the fugitive 
may flee in vain, 18*6 Scott Kelly's Reminisc. Misc.Wks. 
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1870 XX. 234 An adventurous little schooner of this kind 
sktrring the coast in search of its own peculiar objects. *877 
Blackmore Cripps ii, The broader puddles,, though sktrred 
by the breeze, found the network of ice veiling over them. 
fig. x8ax Byron Cain in, i. 64, I had..skirr’d extinguish d 
worlds ; And, gating on eternity, methought [etc.]. 

4 . To throw with a rapid skimming motion. 
Cf. Skeeb w.t 

a 1651 Brome Mad Couple 1. 1, None dare venture so neare 
you as a Man hutles a Die or Skirrs a Card. *8. . in Eng. 
Dial. Diet, s.v., 4 See me skirr this, stone.' A woid used 
only.. in connection with this boyish test of skill. .1894 
Blackmore Perlycross xxx v, 358 Polwarth . . skirred his flat 
hat into the middle of the sawdust, 

Hence SkPrring ppl. a. 

1573 Twyne VEneid xit, Mmij b, As the swallow.. With 
tendre houeringe winges her skirringe flight swift forwaid 
takes. *8*7 J. Wilson Koct. A wbr, Wks. 1855 I. 277 
North, Have you had any snow yet James, in the foiest? 
Shepherd. Only some skirrin sleets, 

Skirret 1 (ski'rit). Forms : a. 4 skyrwate, 
5-6 skyrwyt (5 -wytte, skerwyth, scyrwyjth, 
sohirewyt), 6 skyrwit ; 4 skirwhite, 4-5 -whit, 
5-y -wit, 6 -wike, 7 -wieke. / 3 . 6 skyrwort, 
-wuit, 6-8 skirwort, 6 -wurt, 7 -wirt ; 7 skir- 
(r)iwort. 7. 6 skyrrit, 6- skirret (6 skiret), 7 
skirrot; 7 skerret, 8 -ett, -it. [ME. skir- 
whitip, app. an alteration by popular etymology 
(? simulating skirt white pure white) of OF, 
eschervis (mod.F. ckervis), which is closely re- 
lated to Sp. chirivia , Pg. cherivia, and appears 
to be a variant of OF. carvi Cash away. The 


later Eng. skirret is a natuial development from 
skirwhit, while skinvort represents a further 
attempt to make the word intelligible.] 

1 . A. perennial umbelliferous plant, Shun sis - 
arum , a species of water parsnip, formerly much 
cultivated in Europe for its esculent tubers ; the 
loot of this plant. 

In one or two 15th cent, glossaries skyrwyt renders L. 
ertica, prob. in error, 

a, 1338 in Dugdale Momsticon (1846) II. 585/1 In flore, 
j if. In sicirwhittes, jd. a 1387 Sinon, Barthol. {Anecd. Oxon.j 
12 Baucea, skirwhit, Ibid, 33 Pastinaca, skirwhite. C1440 


(1633) 600 Skirwits; The roots boiled are good 
stomacke. 1639 Horn & Rob. Gate Lang. Util, xii, $ 126 
The rape.., the navew, parsnip, carret, skirwit. 

j8. 1548 Turner Names Herbts (E.D.S.) 74 Fuchsius 
rekoneth that our skyrwort or skyrwit is a lcynde of siser. 
Fersnepes and skirwortes are commune in Englande. 157B 
Lyte Dodoens 605 Skirwurtes are hoate and drie in the 
seconde degree. i6tx Speed Theat. Gt. Brit, xxxix. (1614) 
78 Pomfret,. brings forth liquorice and great plenty of 
skitiworts. 17*5 Fam. Diet., Skirret or Skinvort, 
y, 1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 94 Herbes and rootes for 
sallets and sauce. . . Skirrets. x(k>8 Machin Dumbe Knight 1, 
Roasted potatoes, or boil'd skerrets, are your only lofty 
dishes. . 1699 Evelyn Acetaria 64 Skirrets.. exceedingly 
nourishing, wholsome and delicate. 173a Arbuthnot Rules 
of Diet in A liments, etc. 1. 250 Skirrets, useful in bloody 
Uiine, and Spitting of Blood. 1803 A. Hunter Georg, Ess, 
1.416 Haifa pound of skinets, an ounce and a half of pun; 
sugar, 1855 Del amer Kitchen Gard. (1861) 33 The Skirret. 

. .A native of China, with the root composed of fleshy tubers 
..growing together something like a dahlia root. 
atinb, 1840 Ainsworth Tower of London (1864) 85 A 
skirret pasty; an apple tansy; and a prodigious marrow 
pudding. 

b. With distinguishing terms, as garden , wild ; 
also applied to other species of Slum (quot, 1796). 
C145P Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 30 Carui agreste , wylde- 
schirewyt. 1580 Hollyband Treas, Fr. Toug.Chervis sau- 
vages, wild Skirwike. i6ox Holland Pliny 1 L 41 To come 
more particularly to the garden Skirwort 17x3 Phil. Trans. 
XXVIll, 42 Garden Skirrets. 1796 Withering Brit. PI, 
(ed. 3) II. 299 Siam latifolium.., Broad-leaved Skerrett. 
Great Water Parsnep. Ibid., S. angustifoliwn . ,, Upright 
Water Parsnep, Narrow-leaved Skerret. 

+ 0. Skirret of Peru, the potato. Ols. 

. *597 Gerarde Herbal it. cccxxxiv. 780 This plant which 
is called of some Sisamm Peruuiattum, or Skyrrits of 
Peru, is generally of vs called Potatus or Potatoes. 

2 . Skirret-root, the edible root of the plant Stum 
sisamm, or, more frequently, the plant itself. 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus s.v, Siser, Onekinde of it is the 
noote that is called Skirwike rootes. 1801 Holland Pliny 
xix, v. II. tBThe Skirwirt root or white Parsnip, (which in- 
deed would be written among other Physicke plants). 1655 
Moufet & Bennet Health's hnfrov. (1746) 326 Skirret- 
roots were so sweet and delicate in ancient times, that [etc.]. 
1736 Ainsworth h, Siser,. .the skirret root. 

Ski'rxet 2 . Freemasonry . (See quots.) 

*853 G, Oliver Did. Symb . Masonry 339 The skirret 
acting on a centre pin is used to mark out the ground of a 
new building, As.the skirret has a chalked line attached to 
it [etc.]. 1877 K. R, H. Mackenzie Roy, Masonic Cycl . 
677 Skiiyd.—Ont of the working tools of a Master Mason. 
It is an instrument usually made of wood, shaped like the 
letter j, acting on a centre-pin. 

Skirrh, var. Soibkhe Ohs. Skirr (h)ouB, obs. 
fT. Scirrhous a. Stirring, ppl. a . : see Skikb v. 
Skirry, var. Soubry v, (Cf. Skier v.) 

*869 ‘Ouida. 1 Tricotrin I, 260 She is no more dead than 
that mouse that slurries over the floor. 

Skirt (skaat), sb. Forms ; 4-7 skirte (6 -the, 

7 soirte), 4- sknt (6 sohirt, 7 akeart) ; 4-6 
akyrte (5 -tte, seyrtte), 5-6 skyrt; 5-6 skurte. 

8 scurt; 6 skort. [a. ON, skyrta (Icel. skyrfa , 


Norw. sjorte, sjorit, sjurte ; MSw. skiurta, skiorta, 
Sw. skjorta, Da. skjorte ) shirt, = OE. scyrte : see 
Shirt sb. The development of the Eng. sense is 
obscure, but the corresponding LG. schort has 
in some districts the sense of ‘ woman’s gown ’.] 

1. 1 , The lower part of a woman’s _ dress or 
gown, covering the person from the waist down- 
wards ; also, esp. in modern use, a sepaiate outer 
garment serving this purpose, f In ME. occas. = 
Lap sb. 4 b. 

Divided skirt , a foim of skirt divided in the middle and 
presenting the appearance of full knickerbockers *, also, a 
skirt made in two widths and open back and front, used in 
riding or cycling. .... . . 

a 1300 Cursor M, 8963 Sco lift hir skirt wit-vten scurn. Ana 
bar-Jote wode sco )>at burn, c 1440 Gesta Rom. xlvi. 188 
(Add. MS.), The woman, .toke his hede into her skirthe, 
and he began strongely for to slepe. C1440 Alph. Tales 
308 When he childe was born it was broght & layd in hur 
skurte. 1535 Covf.rdale Lam. i, 9 Ierusalera synned euer 
inoie & more. . . Hir skyrtes are defyled, she remembred not 
what wolde folowe. 1590 Spenser F. Q. it. ix, 37 In a long 
purple pall, whose skiit with gold Was fretted all about, 
she was arayd. a 1615 Beaum, & Fl. Two Noble Kinsmen 
11. ii, This is a pretty colour, wi’lt not do Rarely upon a 
skirt, wench? 1670 in 12th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
V. 21 Upon the Queene's Birthday most wore embraudered 
bodys with plaine black skirts of Morelia Mohair and Prun- 
ella. 1845 S. Judd Margaret 1. xiv. She put on her white 
muslin tunic and pink skirt. 1890 Pall Mall Gas. e Sept. 
7/1 A divided skirt, .is the clumsiest, .article that a woman 
can put on. 1899 Conan Doyle Duet (1009) ios/2_With a 
swift rustle of skirts, she was between the door ana his chair, 
fig. 1857 W. T. Matson Resnrgatn Poems (1858) 143 
When Darkness gathers up the skirts of gloom. 

b. A woman; the skirt , women collectively. 
Now slang. 

1560 Holland Seven Sages 52 Now thow thy tale hes 
tauld,..Bot not gottin thow wald, iicht skirt for all thy 
skippis. 1899 Hyne Further Adv. Capt , Kettle xii, 298 
If any of you rats of men shove your way down heie,, 
before all the skiit is ferried across [etc.]. 

2 , The lower part of a man’s gown or robe. 
Now chiefly Hist, or with reference to Eastern 
countries. 

c 1330 R. Bhunne Chron . Wace (Rolls) 7884 pe kyng. . 
anon vp stirt, Hot Hengist laughtym by he skirt, & held 
hym as stille as ston, 13. , Gaw. * Gr. Knt. 865 [A robe] 
jiat sete on hym semly, wyth saylande skyrtez. ? a 1400 
Morlc Arth, 3473 Many schredys and schragges at his 
skyittes hynnges. c 1440 A Iph, Tales 65 He grapid in his 
bosom & fand xij d of gold, & he keste jiaim in |>is wude 
preste skyrte. 1535 Coverdale Ps. cxxxii[i]. a lt..ranne 
downe vnto the beerd,..& wente downe to the skyrtes 
of his clothinge. 1598 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. i, Or wilie Cyppus, 
that can winke and snort Whiles his wife dallyes on, Mae- 
cenas skort. 1784 Cowpsr Task 11. 82a In the skirts Of 
the rob'd pedagogue. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian vii, 
1 saw the skirls of his garments ascending up those steps 
in the rock. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 105 He stretched 
forth his hand, and lifted up the skirts of his clothing. 
fig. 1884 Fortn. Rev. June 754 He proudly lifts his skirts 
lest they should trail in the mire of antiquated Consei vatism. 

b. The bottom, lower portion, or tail of a coat 
or similar garment. Chiefly pi. 

*598 Shaks. Merry IV. 1. i. 20 If he ha’s a quarter of your 
coat, there is but three Skirts for your selfe. 1632 J. Hay- 
ward tr. Biondi's Eromenn 92 Because he could not come 
tokissehis hand, he reverently kissed the skirt ofhis armour. 
1659-60 Pefys Diary 1 Jan., I rose, put on my suit with 
great skirts, having not lately worn any other clothes but 
them. *7x1 Steele SpedatorHo. 145 r 7 The Skirt of your 
[men’s] fashionable Coats forms as large a Circumference as 
our Petticoats, 1802 James Milit. Did. s.v, ( The whole of 
the Biitish army formeily wore skirts to their coats. 1848 
Thackeray Van. Fair xxiv, * For God’s sake, what is it r 
Mr. Chopper said, catching the Captain by the skirt. 

S, In various phrases, denoting close approach 
or adherence to some person or thing ; in earlier 
use esp. to sit on ( upon or in) one's skirts, to press 
hard upon one, to deal heavily with, to punish 
severely. 

6*1 * 54 $ Heywood Prov. (1867) 10 , 1 shall to reveng former 
hurtis..syt on theyr skurtis lhat erst sate on mine. *577 
Stanyhurst Descr, Irel. in Holinshed\rioZ) VI. 32 They 
would not.. forget nor forgive so horrible a murther, but 
were fullie resolved, .to sit in their skirts, c 1630 Bp, Sander- 
sm Serin. II. 271 Adversaries ; who. .might sit closer upon 
their skirts than formerly, and do them a shrewder turn for 
ft another day. 1654 H. L’Estrange Chas. I (1653) 184 
Many began . . to sit upon the Bishops skirts, that is, to con- 
trovert the motes and bounds of their authority. 1706 E. 
Nkru Wooden World Dies. (1708) 12 He’ll be sure to sit 
Jo fSRP on his Skirts. 1755 Smollett Quix, 11, in. xv. 
(1803) IV. 75 If my government holds, . . I will sit upon the 
skuts of more than one of these men of business. 

„ (*) G» Harvey Lei ier-bk. (Camden) 67 To have everyon 
in continuall lelouzye lest he sitt over neere there schirtes. 
1584 [see Sit v. 14 a]. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias v. i. v 65 
A Sicilian gentleman , .determined to stick in my skirts, and 
either ruin or marry me. 1813 Examiner 24 May 335/2 
He . .need not come skulking in under the skirt of a borough- 
monger. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xxxvi, That amisdile 
virgin, having clung to the skirts of the Law from her 
earliest youth, 1867 Longf. Dante, Inf, xv. 40 Therefore 
go on ; I at thy skirts will come. 

II. 4 . a. One of the flaps or lower portions of 
a saddle. Also saddle skirt , Saddle so, 10, 

*3. . Gaw. Sf Gr, Knt. 601 pe apparayl of J>e paykrure, & 
of (>e proude skyrtez, pe ciopore, & J,e couertor, acorded 
wyth pe aisounez. c 1450 Merlin xxxiii. 683 [He] smote 
the horse with the spores on bothe sides faste by the skirtes 
of his sadell, for his legges were so shorte. 1688 Holme 
Armoury 111, 94/1 The Skirts, the covers of the side of the 


[saddle] tree, which are Fringed and wrought, and some- 
time plain. 1723 Loud. Gas. No. 6136/3 A brown quilted 
Saddle marked J. H. on the near Side Skirts, *73 ® Cautk 
Life Ormonde II. 13 This letter was sowen up in the sknt 
of a saddle. 1866 Chambers's Encycl. VIII. 415/1 A saddle 
consists of the wooden frame or saddle-tree, the skirts or 
padded under-flaps [etc.], 
b. The rim or base of a bell or bce-luve. 

1555 hiv. Ch. Goods (Surtees) 147 One lytle bell . . being. . 
xxx 11 ynces about the skyrtes. 1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. 
iv. (1623) K ij, The Bees . . otherwise might be prest to death 
betweene the two skirts. 1688 Holmf. Armoury in. 462/1 
The Skirt, the bottom of the Beil. *707 Mortimer Hush. 
(1721) I. 275 Some reckon it better to place the Hive.. into 
another, in a place that the skirts may be uppeimost. 1736 
Bailly Housek.Ditt. s.v. Bees, When you buy a new hive, 
try it., whether there be not a hollowness some where or 
otner in the skiit. 

o. The border, rim, outer portion, extremity, or 
tail-end of anything. Also techn. (see later quots. ) 
and fig. 

1566 m Sidneiam (Roxb.) 4 A Post-script by my Lady 
Sidney, in the skirts of my L. Presidents Letter, xoiy 
Morvson I tin. in. 174 Shasses, that is, striped linnen.. 
wound about the skirts of a little cap. 164a Fuller Holy 
4- Prof. St. v, xix, 436 Onely the skirts of their lungs were 
tainted. 1679 Moxon llech. Exerc. ix. 169 Skirts, Pro- 
jecting of the Eaves. 1725 E. W, Amorous Bugbears 1 8, 
I began to noch down my Observations upon the Skuts 
of my Memory. 1805 Wordsworth Waggoner hi, 58 And 
to the waggon's skirts was tied The Cieature. 1829 P. 
Nicholson in Encycl. Metrop, (1845) VI. 237/2 In the seven 
diagrams [of roofs] here referred to, the side BC is sup- 
posed to be the skirt next to the wail. *875 Knight Diet. 
Mech, 2196/2 The skirt or external periphery of a mill, 
stone; e.g. from the eye to the skirt the leader-furrows lun. 

d. Naut. A side or leech of a sail. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. v. 23 The Leech of n 
saile is the outward side of a skirt of a saile, 1711 Milit. $ 
Sea Diet. (ed. 4) s.v. Brayls, Brayls. .are fasten’d to live 
Creengleys at the- Skirt of the Sail. *743 Bulkf.lky_& 
Cummins Voy. S. Seas 119 We hoisted a skirt or the Main- 
sail, and edged further off. 1851 KiPi'iNO Sailmaking (ed, 2) 
4 In all quadrilateral sails, .the sides, or skirts, are called the 
leeches. 

5 . A rim or border ; an edging, rare, “ 

1576 Baker Jewell of Health 30 One of the vessels hath 

n skirte or edge, wythin which the other is receyved. *688 
Holme Armoury in. 325/2 By these Pincers two edges or 
Skirts of Lead are turned one over the other. 1713 Addi- 
son Guard, No. 1 18 f 3 This consists of a narrow l.tce, or 
a small skirt of fine ruffled linnen, which runs along the 
upper part of the stays before. 

6. The diaphragm or midriff of an animal, esp. 
as used for food. 

[In the following quotation the sense is not clear:— *486 
Bk. St. Allans, Hunting fiijb, Thnn shall ye kyt the 
skyrtis the teeth euen fro.) 

*725 Family Diet. s,v. Hog's Tongues, Drain them a 
little, and having cut some Hog's Skirts, according to the 
Length of the Tongues, let every one be put into its Case, 
made of those Skirts. 177* Mrs. Haywood New Present 
for Maid 18 Then the skirt and tripe. 1844 H. Stfphens 
Bk. Farm II. 241 The diaphragm or skirt is also cut off. 
1868 Daily News 19 June, A considerable portion of the 
livers and skuts are purchased wholesale by retail dealers in 
low neighbourhoods. x888 ( R. Boldrf.wood ’ Robbery under 
Arms (1890) jax We had a hearty breakfast off the ‘ skirt 
b. (See quot. 1886.) 

_ 188* Dr. Gheist, An A utobiogr.fr. Midlands 66 H is men u 
is varied enough, and ranges from 4 skirls of casalty mutton 4 
up to the primest joints. x886 Elworthv W, Somerset 
Word-bk. 074 Skirts or Skirting. Used by butchers. The 
trimmings or loose pieces taken off from the carcass after 
being 4 diessed \ Also the loose pieces of wool mixed with 
dung on a fleece. 

III. 7 . The border, boundary, or outlying part 
of a territory, country, kingdom, etc. Chiefly in pi. 

sing. C1470 Henry Wallace v. 905 Rycht at the skyrt off 
Quenysbery befell,. .Schir Jhonetbe Grayme [etc.]. 1610 
Holland Camden's Brit. 627 In the very utmost skirt 
of this Shire, 1847 Tennyson Princess v. aio Upon the 
skirt and fringe of our fair land. 

fl. X57°~6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 216 He and 
his sonnes abroade ransacked, herried, and spoiled, the 
skirts, and outsides of the whole shyre, X59* Soliman .( 
Perseda 1. v, From the other skirts of Chrlstendome Call 
home my Bassowes. *615 G. Sandys Trav. 139 They hang 
about the skirts of the habitable countries. X708 J. C11 ambi r 
layne St. Gt. Blit. 1. 1. iii, (1710) 19 The Soil [is] not very 
feitile towards the middle, but rich in the Skirts. 1821 
Byron Sardanap, 1. it 165 The far shores And skirts of 
these our tealms. 1870 Rossetti Poems 31 Lilith stood on 
the skirts of Eden. « 

h. pi. The outskirts or outlying parts of a town 
or city ; the suburbs. Also rarely sing, 

1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. iv. vii, As I haue walkt 
alone, in diuers skirts i’ the towne, as Turne-buli, Wbiie- 
chappell, Shore-ditch, x6ix in Foster Eng. Factories hid. 
(1906) I. 247 It proseeded estward unto the verye scirtes of 
the towne. 1673 Ray Journ. Low C. 72 Collen,..a free 
city... The middle part of it is well built of Stone.., the 
Skirts meaner and of Wood. 17*8 Berkeley Wks. (1871) 
IV. 149 Inquire in some other skirt or remote suburb. X774 
Pennant 7’o«r Scott, in 72 51 The Derwent washes the 
skirts of the town. 


v, me par is vj an array mrtnesi distant 
from the centre or main body; (he edge, border, 
or fringe of z. crowd, etc. 

*533 Bellenden Livy ». xxv. (S.T.S.) 1 . 23a pat saw. .be 
vur sKirtis of pare armye discomfist with grete siauchter. 
*S77 _ 8j7 Holinshed Chron , 1. 26/2 They would ride about 
the sides and skirts of the enemies host. 1600 Holland 
Livy xl. xxxtx, 1085 The charge was alreadie given in the 
utmost skirts of the armie. 1764 Wesley Jrnl. 22 Apr., 
the skirts of the congregation could not hear, 1838 Pres- 
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cott Ferd. <$• Is. (1846) I. v, 237 Squadrons of light cavalry, 
hovering on the skirts of the Portuguese camp. 1894 Hall 
Caine Manxman vi. xix, An old fisherman on the skirts of 
the crowd. 

8 . The edge, margin, verge of a wood, lake, 
cloud, etc. ; the foot or lower slopes of a mountain 
or hill. 


sing. 1611 Cotgr. s.v. Rive, The skirt, edge, or side of 
a wood. *63* Litiigow Trav. nr. 86, I passed along the 
skii t of Mount Ida. 17*9 De Foe Crusoe 1. (Globe) 237 , 1 came 
to the Skirt of the Wood. *796 H. Hunter tr. St.- Pierre's 
Stud. Nat. (1799) II. 197 Seated under thetr shade on the 
skirt of a meadow. _ 1817 J. Bradbury Trav. Atuer. 20 note, 
Colter.. succeeded in gaining the skirt of the cotton wood 
tiees. 1847 Grote Greece 11. Hi. (1862) IV. 438 Landing at 
the skirt of the island. 

pi. 1598 Manwood Lawes Forest i. (16x5) 10 Meeres and 
boundaries to know the Ring and uttermost Skirtes of the 
Forest by. 1608 Wiu.et Hexapla Exod. 294 The people 
are forbidden to goe vp to the mountaine or to come neere 
the slciits of it. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 878 To binde The 
fluid skirts of that same watrie Cloud. 1750 G. Hughes 
Barbados 69 Those which feed in the miry skirts of muddy 
ponds or rivers. *789 J. Williams Min. Kiugd. 1 . 142 The 
coals and coal metals trend away in a south-east direction to 
the skirts of the Moorfoot hills. 1839 De la Beche Rep. 
Geol. Cornw., etc. iii. 93 Gray or brown argillaceous slates 
that range from the skuts of the granite. 1873 Hamerton 
Intell. Life 1. iv. 26 After the first ten minutes on the skirts 
of the wood. 

b. Mining. (See quot.) , 

1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. Pj, However, that which 
bounds and limits its [7, e. the vein's] breadth, we never 
call Sides but the Skirts, or Scurts. 

8 . In figurative use, after senses 7 and S. 

1629 Whitlock in Rushw, Hist. Coll. (1649) I. 688 Now 
we are but upon the brink and skirts of the Cause. 1648-9 
Eikon Bos. 135 The differences are but the skirls ana 
suburbs of Religion. 1820 Keats Isabella xxxix, I am a 
shadow now, alas 1 alas ! Upon the skirts of human-nature 
dwelling. 1839 J. H. Newman Par. Strut. IV. xxiii. 383 It 
sees the skirts of powers and providences beyond this world. 


b. The beginning or end of a period of time. 
Chiefly pi. 

1624 B. Jonson Neptune's Triumph Wks. (Rtldg.) 642/2 
To drawdown a cup of nectar, in the skirts of a night. 1686 
Goad Celesi. Bodies n. ix. 285 Snow, .may fall. . on the Day, 
or upon the Skirts of the Day, upon the precise Aspect. 
1823 Galt R. Gilhaize III. xxiv. 222 It was then the skirt 
of the afternoon. 1857 Heavysege Saul (1869) 55 Seven 
days I waited,— ay, till the skirts o’ the term Had dis- 
appeared. 

10. A tract or piece of land forming a border, 
edge, or side of a rivet, country, etc. ? Obs. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stuff Wks. (Grosart) V. 227 The skirt 
or lappet of earth whereon it stands. 1669 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles 1. iv. 25 The Canaanites . . were crouded up in that 
narrow skiit of Phenicia. 1677 W. Hubbard Narrative 
(1865) 11. 70 Spots and Skirts of more desireable Land upon 
the Banks of some Rivers. 

b. A number of trees, etc., surrounding or 
bordering a place. 

1617 Morvson I tin. nr. 74 They call it a Towne, when 
they have compassed a skirt of wood with tiees cut down. 
*835 W. Irving Tour Prairies xxiv, A skirt of thickets hid 
the approach of the supposed enemy fiom our rear. 1885 G, 
Allen Babylon xxix, A broad skirt of unoccupied hillocks. 


11. attrib. and Comb, (in sense 1 or a), as skirl- 
braid, -clasp, fold, - lining , -pocket, etc.; akirt- 
board, = Skirting-board ; skirt-dancing, a form 
of ballet dancing in which, the steps are accom- 
panied by the manipulation of long flowing skirts 
or drapery; so skirt-dancer, skirt-dance sb. and 
vb. ; + skirt-foist, a female cheat. 

a 1652 A. Wilson Inconstant Ladie iv. ii, I do not like 
that skirtfoist. Leave your bouncing! 1690 Leybourne 
Curs. Math. 901 Other Works about a Building.,: As, 
Contaliver Cornice, . . Skirt board, . . &c. 1838 Dickens 
Nickleby xxi. The knife— . .an inconvenient and dangerous 
article for a skirt-pocket. *83* Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, 
xxi, A row of entire skins of that animal hung from the skirt 
border. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2xa6[Skirt-clasp, -elevator, 
-protector, etc.] 1882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlwk. 
431 /x Skirt braids . .are made of Alpaca and Mohair. Ibid. 
451/2 As a rule, alpaca and silecia are the principal materials 
in use for Skirt Linings. 1892 Pall Mall G, 24 Mar. x/a It 
should be the very thing for skirt-dancing. 1894 Cornh. 
Mag, Feb. 206 The girls who could not skirt-dance yawned 
behind their fans. 


Skirt (sk§it), v. [f. the sb.] 

I. Irons. 1. Chiefly of, or with reference to, 
natural features, scenery, or surroundings: a. To 
form the skirt or edge of; to lie alongside of; to 


bound or border. 

*6oa Carew Cornwall 11. 127 h, The little parish called 
Temple, skirteth this Hundred, on the waste side thereof, 
1734 tr. Rollin' s Anc, Hist. (1827) II. 2 [They] dragged them 
headlong with them, down the precipices which skirted the 
road. 1748 Anson’s Voy. 1. vi. 69 The western coast is of 
less extent . .by reason of the Andes which skirt it. 1820 W. 
Irving Sketch Bk. II. 254 Those vast and trackless forests 
that skirted the settlements. 1843 Portlock Geol. 520 The 
granite appears to skirt the great mass of altered schists and 
hornblendic rocks. 1879 Dixon Windsor II. vii. 73 The 
gardens skirted the river-side. 

fig. 18x7 Chalmers Asiron. Disc, iv, (1832) 92 That 
boundary which skirts and which terminates the material 
field of his contemplations. 

b. In pa. pple., const, with or by. 

1717 Addison tr. Ovid's Met. w. Death Pentheus, A 
spacious circuit.. Level and wide, and skiited round with 
wood. *748 Anson's Voy. 11. i. xax A very nanow path 
skirted on each side hy precipices. 1818 Scott H rt. Midi, 
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viii, A fair and fertile champaign country ..skirted by the 
picturesque ridge of thePentland Mountains. 1872 Codes 
N. Anter. Birds 107 In the fall, the black featheis of the 
ci own of the adult are skirted with ash. 
fig. 1847 Emerson Poems, Diemonic Love , So is man’s 
narrow path By stiength and terror skii ted. 

2. To surround, edge, or border, with something. 
1667 Milton, A. L. v. 282 The middle pair Gilt like a 

Starrie Zone his waste, and round Skirted his loines and 
thighes with downie Gold. 1746 J. Hervky Medit. (1818) 
209 See how the declining sun has beautified the western 
clouds.. and skirted them with gold. 1769 Falconer Diet. 
Marine (1780) s.v. Sail, The edges of the cloths,., of which 
a sail is composed, are generally sewed together with a 
double seam : and the whole is skirted round at the edges 
with a cord. 1828 Camfbell Lines on Depat tint Emi- 
grants N. S. Wales 27 To skirt our home with harvests 
widely sown. 

b. To provide with an edging or border. 

1787 Builder's Price-bk. 39 Dado . .level, skirted, and enped. 
e. To turn up at the skirts. 

1848 Clough Bothie ii. 96 With blue cotton gown skirted 
up over striped linsey-woolsey, 

3. Of persons, ships, etc. : To go or pass along 
the border, edge, or side of (a country, district, 
etc.) ; to go round, in place of crossing. 

1735 Somerville Chase it. 204 The Covert’s utmost Bound 
Slily she skirts. 1808 Scott Marm. 11. viu, And now the 
vessel skirts the strand. , 1863 W. G. Palgrave Arabia II. 

1 1S2 Near sunset we skirted a large reedy swamp. 1877 
A. B. Edwards Up Nile xxii. 684 Skii ting some paim-gioves 
and crossing the dry bed of a canal. 
fig. 18x7 Coleridge Biogr. Lit. (Bohn) 70 They, .enabled 
me to skirt, without crossing, the sandy deserts of utter 
unbelief. 

b. To scour or search the outskirts of (a wood, 
etc.), rare. 

1724 De Ton Mem, Cavalier (1840) 231 They past .by us, 
without skirting or searching the wood. 1828 Scott P. M. 
Perth xxxii, All who have gone out to skirt the forest., 
bring hack the same news. 

4. dial. a. To plough in a ceitain manner (see 
Skirting vbl. sb. 2). 

£-1795 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Rights of Kings vii. Wks. 
x8i6 fl. 193 Time. Who, with that ease a farmer skirts his 
land, Furrows so cruelly o’er the fairest face. 1796- [see 
Skirting vbl. sb. 2]. 1848 jtrul. R. Agt-ic. Sac. IX. 11. 462 

In the South Hams the land is skirted (ploughed so as to 
miss a portion). 

b. To trim (a hedgerow) ; to dress (a fleece) by 
removing the ragged edges. 

1879 Norfolk Archseol. VIII. 173 The sides of the high- 
ways are skirted in autumn. 1883 Leisure Hour 244/r 
This is called ‘skirting' the fleece. ..The fleece, when 
skirted, is rolled up, and we now follow it to the classer's 
table. 

II. intr. 5. a. Of pevsons : To travel, move, 
hang about, etc., on the outskirts or confines of 
something, or in a casual manner. 

1623 tr. Favine's Theat. Hon. v. i. 37 [He] made himselfe 
Master of Denmarke and Norway, whence he went and 
skirted on [F. aborder] the Gaules. 1768 G. White .S el- 
borne xiii, [He] passed through that kingdom on such an 
errand ; but he seems to have skirted along in a superficial 
manner. 1827 J. F. Coofer Prairie I.. xvii. 245 Lest the 
sons of the squatter should be out skirting on our trail. 
18317 Carlyle Fr, Rev, tit. 1. vii, Brunswick is skirting 
and rounding, laboriously, by the extremity of the South. 
i860 Blackmore Loma Doone xliv, Then I set off up the 
valley, skirting along one side of it. 
fig. igoo Westm. Gaz. 31 Jan. z/t It may have been due 
to the fact that he had to skirt round under the bluff of 
Mr. Henry Chaplin. 

b. Of hunting-dogs: To leave the pack when 
following the scent or in a chase. 

1781 Beckford Thoughts Hunting (1802) 61 Should a 
favourite dog skirt a little, put him to a thorough line-bunt- 
ing bitch. 1843 Apperley Life Sportsman xvii, The two 
most acknowledged faults [of a hound] are running mute 
and skirting. 1836 ‘ Stonehenge ’ Brit. Rural Sports 1. n. 
iv. rrg The defects which should especially he avoided are. . 
mute running,.. skirting, or a tendency to leave the rest of 
the pack. 

6 . a. Of toads, rivers, etc. : To lie or run along 
or round the edge or border of a place, etc. 

1776 Gibbon Dca. <5- F. i. (1782) I. 30 A sandy desert., 
skirts along the doubtful confine of Syria. 1850 Sir £. 
Tcnnent Ceylon II. vii, ii. 138 As the path ascends it skirts 
round scarped acclivities. 1863 Hawthorne Our Old 
Home (1879) 56 The Leant, .skirts along the margin of the 
Garden. 

b. Of strata : To crop out. 

1806 Forsyth Beauties Scotl, III. 84 Many of the strata 
below it. .have skirted out at the surface, and are no longer 
found. 

Ski'rted,///. a. [f. Skirt sb. or v. + -ed 1 .] 

1. Wearing a skirt or skirts. Freq. in recent use 
in skirled rider. 

1398 Shaks. Merry W. 1. iii. 93 French-thrift, you Rogues, 
my selfe, and skirted Page. 1895 K. Graham e Golden Age 
113 The public voice was against theadmission of the skirted 
animal. *898 Gii I's Own Paper 19 Nov. 120 Thereare five 
distinct methods of mounting for skirted riders, 
b. Of garments : Having a skirt. 

184a Lover Handy Andy v, Heavy-caped and skirted 
frieze coats streamed behind the full-grown. 1893 Westm . 
Gas, 13 Dec. 6/3 That the present skirted dress of women 
is unfit for cycling and other outdoor pursuits. 

2. Having a skirt, edge, or border of a specified 
kind, as dewy-, long-, sky-, wide-, willow-skirted. 

1605 Shaks. Lean. i. 66 With plenteous Riuers, and wide- 
skirted Meades. *730-46 Thomson A utnmn 959 The dewy- 
skirted clouds imbi be the sun. 1807 Wqrdsw, TkeM other's 


Return 35 Far as the willow-skirted pool. 181a Crabbe 
Tales vi. 430 Does that long-skirted drab, that over-nice 
And formal clothing prove a scorn of vice? 1836 Emerson 
Eng. Traits, Stonehenge, In the sea-wide, sky-skirted 
pnurie. 

SMrter (skautar). [f. Skirt v. + -eh h] 

1. Hunting, a. A hound which leaves the pack 
while following scent. 

1781 Beckford Thoughts Hunting (1802) 86 They should 
not be skirters, hut, on the contrary, should be fair-hunting 
hounds. r84a Apperley Life Sportsman xvii, What are 
called left-handed hounds, not exactly skirteis, hut apt to 
run wide of the pack. 1836 * Stonehenge ’ Brit. Rural 
Sports 1. 11. v. 131 Inveterate skirters, also, and conceited 
babblers, by all means hang. 

b. A hunter who skirts or goes round an ob- 
stacle instead of over or through it. 

1827 Sporting Mag. XX. 37 One more proof how often 
riders and sknters bring on mischief. 1856 Kingsley 
Poems, The Find ii, Leave cravens and skirters to dangle 
behind. 

2. Ausir. A horseman who rides on the flank or 
side of a body of riders, party of travellers, eLc. 

1890 1 R. Boldrewood ' Col. Ref. (1891) 209 The couple 
on the. trail ensured its being neither lost nor overlooked ; 
the skirteis, by riding straight on either side, picked up the 
tracks when any deviation was made. 

3. Austr . One who trims fleeces. 

1883 Leisure Hour 243/1 Near the skirters 1 table there is 
a very much shorter table. 

Skirting (skautiq), vbl. sb. [f. Skirt w.] 
fl. The action or fact of treating lightly or 
superficially. 06 s .— 1 

1687 R. L’Estrange Brief Hist. Times 1. 164 A little Skirt- 
ing now and then, upon the Narratives ; and Bantering, 
betwixt Jest and Earnest, upon the Credit of the Witnesses. 

2. Devon died. (See quot. 1796 .) 

1796 W. H. Marshall W. Eng. I. 144 For Skirting, the 
common share is used ; but made, perhaps, somewhat wider 
than when it is used in the ordinal y operation of plowing. 
In this mode of using the plow, little more than half the 
sward is pared off; turning the part raised, upon a line of 
unmoved turf [etc.], 18x3 Vancouver Agric. Devon 113 
When skirting is required, the wing of the share is consider- 
ably enlarged. 1836 Morton Cycl. Agric. II. 725/3. 

3. A border, edge, edging, or margin. 

1764 Museum Rust. III. 88 The ploughman . .leaving the 
skirtings near the hedges to be last finished. 1823 Hone 
Every-day Bk. I. rs3o This latter boundary and skirting of 
Assam. *872 Cooes N. Amer. Birds 171 very young birds 
have rufous skii ting of many feathers. 

b. The lower part or skirt of a garment. Al9o pi. 
1821 Clare Fill. Minstr. II. 68 With slop-frock suiting 
to a ploughman’s taste, Its greasy skirtings twisted round 
his waist. 1829 Tennyson Timbuctoo 177 Wherefrom The 
snowy skirting of a garment hung. 

e. Material used for the skirts of saddles; 
saddle-skirts collectively.' 

1852 C. Morfit Tanning $ Currying (1853) 150 The 
smaller and lighter ones [sc. hides] are used for ‘skii ting' 
and for enamelling. 

d. Cloth or material suitable for women's skirts 
or underskirts (see quot.). 

1882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlwk. 45t/r Skirting, 
stiong thick woollen, worsted, cotton, or mixed fabrics, 
woven of certain dimensions, so as to be suitable in length 
and width for women’s underskirts, and to preclude the 
necessity of making gores and seams. 

4. Carp. The narrow boarding, edging of slate 
or cement, etc., placed vertically along the base 
of the wall of a room, or other place in a build- 
ing, next to the floor. Also collect., material suit- 
able for this. Cf. Skirting-board. 

*?*s.J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 603 Skirting, when 
wide, is also measured by the foot superficial. Ibid. 626 
It [sc. slate] makes excellent skirtings of all descriptions. 
1863 Whyte Melville Gladiators II. 242 The walls were 
of polished citron-wood, heavily gilded round the skirting 
ana edges. *88* Young Ev. Man his own Mechanic § 886. 
414 There is a skirting round the room which must not be 
cut away. 

5. Austr. The trimmings or inferior portions of 
a fleece. Also skirting table, the table at which 
these are removed. 

*88* Grant Bush Life Queensland I. vii. 83 The roller-up, 
with a rapidity which is the result of long practice, separ- 
ates the skirtings. *890 Melbourne Argus 20 Sej>t. 13/7 
At the ' skirting table 1 we will stand for a little while, and 
watch while the fleece.. is opened out by the ‘roller’ and 
the inferior portions removed. 

Ski Tting, Ppl. a. £f. Skirt f.] That skirts, 
in senses of the vb, 

c *733 Harte Eulogius Poems (x8ro) 383/1 On skirting 
heights thick stood the clust’ring vine. 1817 J. Scott 
Paris Revisit, (ed. 4) 77 Beyond the city.. a black skirting 
outline ran along a ridge of high ground. *829 P. Nichol- 
son in Encycl. Metrop. (184s) VI. 237/a Every supporting 
bar ought to be fixed at each extremity to opposite parts of 
theskirting frame. *838 Froude Hist. Eng. Ill *3* Skirt- 
ing parties meantime scoured the country far and near. 
Hence SkiTtingly ctdv. 

*882 Proctor in Longman's Mag. Dec. 184 The earth can 
pass through, centrally or skirtingly, but a very minute 
proportion of the meteor systems. 

Ski/rting-board. [Cf. Skirting vbl. sb. 4 ,] 
The narrow board placed round the wail of a 
room, etc., close to the floor. 

*739 Phil. Trans. LI. 291 The floor, joints and projections ’ 
of the skirting-board. *77* Mrs. Haywood New Present 
f or Maid 256 Rubbing the skirting-boards with a piece of 
oily flannel. 18x4 Southey in Q. Rev. XII. 185 The skirt- 
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fag board of the room was paintedof that colour. x86x 
Wynter Soc. Bees as A cracked window or a shrunken 
skirtingboard. ... 

fig. 1859 Sala Gaslight D. xxiii. 268 A wofol skirting- 
board of crouching Irish paupers. 

S kir tless (ska-jtles), a. [f. Skirt sb. + -less.] 
a. Of garments: Having no skirt. t>. Of per- 
sons : Wearing no skirt. 

1809 Byron Bards 4 Rev. 590 For skirtless coats and 
skeletons of plays Renown'd alike. *896 Daily News 14. 
Tan. 6/s Baggy trousers, such as skirtless feminine bicyclists 
adopt 1899 Blackw. Mag. Sept 372 The traveller was in 
livery— skirtless fawn and silver coat. 

Ski-rtv, a. Line. [f. Skirt jA] (See quota.) 

1851 JnS.R. Aerie. See. XII. 1. 282 These fens.. being 
'skirty', i.e, a mixture of peat and alluvial silt or clay, 
forming a deep black loam. 185* H. Stephens Bk. Barm 
(ed. 2) 1 . 4go The fen land adjoining the hard lands partaking 
of the characters ofboth, is called shirty land. 

Skirvie, -vye, obs, ff. Scurvy sb. and a. 
Skirwhit(e, -wike, etc., obs. ff. Skirret 1 . 
f Skirwingle. Obs.~ x [Of obscure origin.] 
Some kind of bird. 

x6io W. Folkingham Art of Survey tv. iii. 83 Churre, 
Peeper, Grindle, Skirwingle, Sea and Land Larkes. 

Skirwit, -wort, -wurt, obs. ff. Skirret h 
Sklse, obs. or dial, form of Skice vA 
Skister (Jr’stai, skf--). [f. Ski +■ -ster ] One 
who uses ski ; a ski-runner. 

1808 Conway With Shi Sledge xi. 194 The , . expertness 
attained by the best Norwegian and Swedish skisters (to 
coin a needed word) . 

Skis Thursday, obs. var. of Skibe Thursday. 
Skit, sbA Now dial. Also 4 skitte, slcyt, 5 
skytt(e. [Of Scand. origin : cf. Norw. skit dirt, 
filth, Norw, and Icel. skita diarrhoea. The corre- 
sponding native form is Shit sb.'] 

1. Jig. Dirt, trash, rare 

c 1330 R. Bronne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 16714 But for to 
schewe his mykel wyt, On my spekynge J«it ys but skyt 
[v.r. skitte], 

2. Diarrhoea in animals, esp. sheep ; scouring. 
<11440 Promp. Parv. 458/1 Skytte, or flyx, . .fluxns, . . dis. 

sentence. 1741 Compl, Fa»t,-Piece ni. 491 To cure the Skit 
or Looseness in Sheep. 1799 A. Young Agric. Lincoln. 
376 They die of the skit , or scouring. 1805 K. W. Dickson 
Pract. Agric. II. 9B6 A sort of indigestion.. which, when 
it proceeds to any great length, is termed the skit, 1863 
7 ml. JR. Agric. Soc. I. n. 289 Something more than common 
‘slut’, or diarrhoea. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as skit-brains, - brained , in 
opprobrious use. 

1553 Respublica i 8 ra Stande styil, skitbraind theaff, or 
thy bonds shall be coilled. Ibid. 1818 The skitliraines nold 
not bee roilled ner sens ye wente. 

Skit, sbA [Related to Skit vA, but the earlier 
history is not clear.] 

1. a. A female of a vain, frivolous, or wanton 
disposition. Chiefly Sc. 

157a Buchanan’s Detect. Mary Q. Scots Mij, Thathayn- 
ous offence, . . that at the banquet other domes ticall parasite, 
sche had nat played the dauncing skit. 1583 E ari, North- 
ampton Defensaline S ij, At therequest of a dauncing skitte 
[Herod] stroke of the head of Saint Iohn the Baptist. 1808 
Jamieson s.v., Skit is still used fora vain, empty creature ; 
sometimes, fraud skit. 

b. Sc. * A young capering or restive horse.' 

1881 Jamieson's Sc. Did. IV. 254/2. 

2. A quizzing or satixical reflection upon , or hit 
at, a person or thing; a remark of this nature. 

1727 Bailey (vol, II), Skit , a Caprice, Whimsey. 1779 
Mrs. H. Cowley Who's the Dupe f 11. ii, Come, come, 
none of your tricks upon travellers. I know you mean all 
that as a skit upon my edication. 1820-3 Pyne Wine <5- 
Walnuts (1824) II. xi. 174 No more of your skits at my 
light noble country. x86x Times 23 Mar. 8/6 Mr. Cobden 
could afford to reply to the compliments of a Mayor without 
a skit at the press. 1878 E. FitzGerald Lett. (1889) I. 421 
He did not deserve your skit about his 'Finsbury Ciicus 
gentility *. 

b. A literary or artistic production intended as 
a piece of light satire, parody, or caricature. 

x8zo Combe Syntax, Cattsol. vn. (Chandos) 243 A Manu- 
script with learning fraught, Or some nice, pretty little skit 
Upon the times. 1884 A tkenseum 10 Jan, 91/1 The Ger- 
man slut on the Shapira forgeries.. is about to be trans- 
lated in English verse. 1884 Shar.man Hist. Swearing 
iv. 60 The British hull-dog has figured again and again in 
pictorial skits. 

o. A trick; a hoax; a practical joke; = Skite 
sb. a. Chiefly dial. 

18x5 Scott Guy M. xxxii, If he really shot young Hazle- 
wood — But I canna think it, Mr. Glossm ; this will be some 
o your skits now. 1865- in dialect glossai ies. 

8 . A slight shower (o/’rain or snow). 


— Mary Anerley III. H. 18 Soon 

the first snow of the winter came, the first abiding earnest 
snow, for several skits had come before. 

transf, *877 Blackie Wise Men 334 Plagues, frosts and 
mildews, and the lashing hail,.. Are all but skits of crudely 
mingled air. 1 

b. A squirt or small jet of water. 

1877 Blackie Nat. t Hist, Atheism ii. 31 No more., than 
a skit of a boy s squirt can put out the sun. 

4r. A slight stroke, 

T *' Emerson Cond. Life, W ialth Wks. (Bohn) II. 331 
In the city, where money follows the skit of a pen,, .it comes 
to be looked on as light, . 


Skit, sb.s (See quot.) 

1885 C, G. W. Lock Workshop Rec. Ser. IV. 277/1 The 
rods, or willows, as they are termed in the trade, comprise 
several varieties, as the skit willow, the gold-stone. 

Skit, obs. var. Skate sbA 

1688 Holme Armoury 111. 484 What to term them I know 
not, (except Dutch skits, to slide withal). 

t Skit, a. Obs - 1 In 6 skyt. [PBack-ibinm- 
tion from Skittish a.] Precipitate, over-hasty. 

<1x529 Skelton Agst. Scottes xoi Syr Skyrgalyard, ye 
were so skyt, Your wyll than ran before your wyt. 

Skit, vA rare [Related to Skit rtf. 1 ] intr. 
To void thin excrement ; = Skitter vA 
1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. II. 085 If the milk be 
given over cold, it is apt to cause the calf to skit or purge. 

Skit (skit), vA [Of doubtful origin : perh. only 
a back-formation from Skittish a. It might, 
however, represent an ON. *skytja {pi.flytja flit), 
f. *skut-, the weak grade of skjdta to shoot. In 
sense 2 perh. from Skit sbA a.] 

1. intr. To shy or be skittish ; to move lightly 
and rapidly; to caper, leap, or spring. 

1611 Chapman May Day 11. ii, l hope my friend will not 
loue a wench against her will ; . . if shee skit and recoile, ;> . 
away he goes. x6ax Molle Camernrius' Liv. Lib. iv. xin. 
278 The daughters of Prsetus . . persuaded themselues that 
they were changed into cowes, and thereupon began to low, 
ana skit vp and downe the fields. 1807-10 Tannaiiill 
Poems (1846) n She skits and flings like ony towmont filly. 
1860 Piesse Lab. Cheni. Wonders 3 Innumerable insects 
may be seen at sunset dotting and dancing in the air. 
1894 Blackmore Perlycross viii. 64 The man., skitted back 
into a bush, very nimble and clever. 

2. a. irons. To cast indirect reflections or light 
satire upon (a person, etc.) 5 to ridicule or carica- 
ture by means of a skit. 

178s J. Hutton Tour to Caves (ed. 2) Gloss., Skit, to re- 
flect on. [Similarly in later northern dial, glossaries.] xBga 
Star 24 Mar. a/ 4 These meetings were skitted by Elkanah 
Settle in ‘ The N ew Athenian Comedy 1004 Daily Chron. 
20 Feb. 3/4 The first occasion on which Mr. Robeils has 
‘skilled' Mr. Beerbohm Tree. 

b. intr. To make satirical hits at a person or 
thing. 

1821 Lonsdale Mag. II. 247 Then nobody dare skit at me 
for being a tailyer. c 1840 H. Coleridge Ess. (1851) II. 84 
Warburton..had too much learning to skit at Bentley as 
Pope has done. 1885 Mozley Rem. I, 130 When people 
have condoled with me. .or have skiltea at commercial 
gentility. 

Skite (skait, Sc, skezt), sb. Sc. and north, dial. 
Also skyte. [Related to Skite vA] 

1. A sudden, vigorous stroke or blow, esp. one 
given in an oblique direction ; an oblique impact, 
or one which causes a rebound. 

X785 Burns Jolly Beggars i, When hailstones drive wi’ 
hitter skyte, And infant frosts begin to bite. 18*3 Jamieson 
Suppl., Skite,., a smait and sudden blow, so as to make 
what strikes rebound in a slanting direction. *895- in Eng, 
Dial. Diet. (Sc., N. Irel., N01 thumb.). 

2. A trick ; a skit. Cf. Skit sbA 2. 

1804 W. Tarras Poems 60 He’s play'd my dochter Meg 
a skyte, Which weel has coft the gibbet. 1825 Jamieson 
Suppl, s.v., He's played me an ill skite. 1899 Lumsden 
Edin. Poems 89 This Club .. Enjoy’d thy witty ‘Tory’ 
skites Wi’ hearty glee. 

3. A person who on some account or other is 
regarded with contempt. (Cf. blatherskite .) 

1808 Jamieson s.v. Skyte. 1818 Scott Rob Roy xxvii, But 
I maun speak to this gabbling skyte too, for bairns and 
fules speak at the Cross what they hear at the ingle side. 
1850 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 136 Oh, such a withered up 
skite poor Mac is become. 

Skite (skoit), vA Sc. and dial. Also 5 (9 Sc.) 
skyte. [a. ON. skita (Icel, skita, Norw. and Sw. 
skita , Da. skidd), or MLG. schiten, MDu. schijten, 
=OE, setian Shite v.] intr. To void excrement, 
lienee Ski’ting ppl. a. 

1449 Poston Lett. I. 85, I cam abord the Admirall, and 
bade them stryke in the Kyngys name . . , and they bade me 
skyte in the Kyngs name. xso8 Dunbar Flyting 194, I 
warne the it is wittin, How, skyttand skarth, thow hes the 
hurle behind. 1596 Harington Metam. A jax Prol. B, In 
further contempt of his name, vsed a phrase that he had 
lerned at his bring in thelowe countries, and bad Skite vpon 
Aiax. 1808 in Jamieson. 1823 E. Moor Suffolk Words 353, 
Skite (skait), vA Sc. and dial. Also 8 skyt, 
9 skyte. [perh. f. ON. skyt-, umlauted stem of 
skjdta to shoot.] 

. This verb, and the corresponding sb., have much currency 
in dial, use; fuller illustration of the various senses may be 
found in the Eng, Dial, Did. 

1. intr. To shoot or dart swiftly, esp. in an 
oblique direction ; to run lightly and rapidly : to 
make (^hastily, 

war R amsay Rises,- Fall of Stocks na Like a shot starn, 
that thro the air Skyts east or west with unko glare. 1859 
Bartlett Did. Amer. (ed. 2) s.v,, To skite about is to go 
running about. 189^ Jane Barlow Strangers at Lisconnel 
325 It’s a. .young villain her son must be, , to skyte off and 
lave her that-a-way, 

2. To slip suddenly. 

187X W. Alexander Johnny Gibb (1873) 225 The ‘blower* 
sky tit oot 0' Sarnie’s mou’. i88x J. Ballantink in Edwards 
Mod. Sc. Potts Ser. 1. 29 Our feet skyted back on the road 
freezing bard. 

t SMtegate. Obs. rare. Also skyt-. [ad. 
Du. sekiet-gat, f. schielen to shoot + gat hole.] An 


SKITTISH. 

opening or loop-hole in a wall for a cannon or 
other piece of aitillery. 

X677 Earl Orrery Treat. Art War 118 Great Cannon 
Gabions well fill’d with Earth, or Skite Gates tborow the 
Flanks and Faces of the said Works. 1685 Cot ion tr. 
Montaigne (1877) I- 93 CapUun Julius ..beiog so aston- 
ish’d with fear as to throw himself ami his fellows out at a 
skyt-gate [Fr. unecanonniere\, was immediately cut to pieces 
by the enemy. 

Skitly: sec Skeetly adz/. 

Ski'tter, sbA Sc. and dial. Also 9 dial. 
skitta. [f. the vb.] 

X. Diarrhoea ; looseness or laxity of the bowels. 
a 1585 Polwart Flyting w. Montgomerie 244 To heale 
thee of thy skitter. 1823- in dialect glossaries (be., Yks., 
Lane,, Line., SufT.). 

2. Thin excrement. Also Comb. 

1692 Sc. Presbyt. Eloq. (1738) 118 A Cake unturn’d, that 
is, it’s stone-haid on one Side, and skitter raw on the oilier. 
1721 Kelly Sc. Prom. 16 A Spoonful of Skitux will spill 
[a spoil] a Potful of Skink, 

Ski’tter, sbA U.S. [f. Skittehw.-] A light 
skipping movement or the sound caused by this. 

1905 Scribner's Mag. July 1 The slim shell trailed with 
dying headway to the skitter of the resting oais. 
Ski’tter, vA Sc. and dial. Also 4 skiter-, 
5 sky ter-. [A frequentative of Skite vA] intr. 
To void thin excrement. Hence Ski-tiering vbl. 
sbA and ppl. a. 1 

13.. Langtoft's Chron. (Rolls) II. 252 Skiterende Scottes, 
Telle i for sotles, And wrecchcs unwar. a 1585 Mont- 
gomcriu Flyting 499 It skittered and skarted; they skirled 
ilk ane. C1610 Sir J. Melvil Mem. (1683) 14 Seeing there 
was but a Skittering Lass between him and the Crown. 
1683 Yorkshire Dial. 5 Thur Yowes are Clow-clagg’d, they 
skitter sayr. X7»x Kelly Prov. 20 A skittering Cow in the 
Loan would ay have many Marrows. 1825- in dialect glos- 
saries (Northumb., Cumb., Yks., Sum., Dev.). 

transf. x68z MarTIndale in Houghton Coll, Lett, lmpr, 
Husb. No. xx, Some, when the strength of Marie is worn 
out by long Tillage, strengthen it with a new Supply, but 
then they ordinarily set it thin (which they call skittering). 
Ski’tter, vA [app. a frequentative f. Skite vA] 
1. inlr. To move or run rapidly ; to lnnry about; 
to scamper off. 

1845 S. Judd Margaret (1871) 149 On they flew, skittering, 
bowling, sluicc-like, mad-like. X875 Toxie, a Vale I. \i. 
100 Neither did he and I skitter at sixty miles an hour. 
1882 Blackmore Chrhtowell iii, Up on the first horse we 
could lay hold of, and skittered on the heels of the rest of them. 

b. U.S. To skip or skim along cl surface, with 
occasional rapid contact. 

1885 T. Roosevelt Hunting Trips 56 Some kinds of 
ducks in lighting strike the water with their tails first, and 
skitter along the surface for a few feet before settling down. 

2. trans. U.S. In angling, to draw (a spoon- 
bait or hook) with a jerking or skipping motion 
over the surface of the water. Also absol . 

1883 Cent. Mag. July 383/3 The angler, standing in the 
bow, ‘skitters' or skips the spoon or bait over the surface 
just at the edge of the weeds. 1897 Outing XXX. vui In 
skittering with a spoon, some of the fly-fisher’s skill., tomes 
into play. 

Hence Ski’ttered ppl. a. ; Ski-ttermg vbl. sbA 
and ppl. aA 

1883 Cent. Mag. July 383/2 Skittering.. is praclked with 
a strong line, .to which is affixed a small trolling-spoon. 
ncx888 in Goode Amer. Fishes 37 When taken with a skit- 
tered minnow or bright fly on a light rod. 1893 M. Gray 
Last Sentence n. viii, The skittering feet and minute shriek 
of mice. 

f Skitterbrook. Obs. rare. [ad. Du. schijte- 
broek, with the first element assimilated toSKm-KR 
vA] One who befouls his breeches ; a coward. 

163a Brome Crt. Beggar iv. ii, The Devill fright him next 
for a spurging skitterbrooke, a 165a — Nwclla 1 v. ii, Like 
to make a skitter brooke Of you in your Dutch slops. 
Ski’ttery, a. [f. Skitter vA] Trifling. 

1905 M, Deane Little Neighbour 124 * She is just a little 
fool, ’ said Roger— * a skittery little fool, with no sense, and 
not much to look at 

Skittish, (skrtij), a. Also 6 skyttya(8)he, 
skytysBhe, aeittish. [Of obseure origin : perh. 
f. a Scand. base *skyl- (see Skit ». 2 ) + -ish.] 

1. Of disposition, etc. : Characterized by levity, 
frivolity, or excessive liveliness. 


. ofifaskyttyshe 

brayne. <11513 Fabyan Chron. vil (1811)339 Lewelyn.. 
rebellyd agayne the kyng; for so moche as syr Edwaide 
bis sone.,wolde haue chaungyd some of tlievr skytiyshe 
condycyons. 1594 T, B. LaPrimaud. 11. 230 Fancie, being 
very turbulent and skittish, . . is the cause that wee liue in the 
middest of marueilous troubles in lespect of our affectious. 
x6xx Cotgr,, Perversiti, a skittish, giddy, or vntowaid 
humor to doe an vniawfuU, or ill, thing. 1678 Butlsr 
Hud. iii. ii. 479 He still resol v’d./i" adhere and cleave the 
obstmater; And still the skittisher and looser Her Freaks 
appear d, to sit the closer. 1748 Richardson Clarissa II. 
135 If you think you can part with her for her skittish tricks. 
1784 Cowpkr Task 11. 470 T’ address The skittish fancy 
with facetious tales, 188* Tennyson in Life (1897) L 95, 
1 . co J 1 * l fi er od it [a critique] at the time as somewhat too 
skittish and petulant. 1894 J. Knight Garrick iv. 68 Mack- 
, . c . , ve supplied a curiously unconventional and 

skittish rhymed apology. 

Comb. \ 605 Breton Soules Immortal Croume 1. xlti. How 
o “A i lk v a F ea * ^ sk ‘P about a skittish humour’d hart. 
A. Of horses, etc. ; Disposed ox apt to start or 



SKITTISHLY. 


SKIVING. 


be unruly without sufficient cause ; given to shying 
or restiveness through high spirits or playfulness ; 
unduly lively or spirited. 

C1510 More Picus Wks. 14/3 These great fortunes lift vp 
a man hie,., but oftentymes, as a fierce and a skittish horse, 
thei cast of their maister. 1519 Ho rm an Vnlg. 37, 1 had a sore 
falle of a skytysshe horse. 1635 Jackson Creed vm, xviii. 
202 The old asse . . became resty and skittish, ready to kick. 
164a Fuller Holy # Pi of. St, in. ii. 178 Great is the differ- 
ence betwixt a swift horse, and a skittish, that will stand on 
no_ ground. 1707 tr. Wks. C'tess D'Anois (1715) 638 The 
skittish Beast being affrighted . . gave two Starts and thiew 
the Prince to the Ground. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 33 P24 
Horse skittish and wants exeicise. i8ox Mar. Edgeworth 
Fr. Governess Wks. 1832 II. 138 The ass is sometimes skit- 
tish and playful. 1882 B. D. W. Ramsay Rough Recoil. 
1 . i. 8 A very skittish, and at times vicious, thoroughbred colt. 
fig. and transf. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. 370 These skit- 
tish Lands will dismount all that bestride them. 1841CATUN 

H. Avier. Ind. (1844) Il.lvi. 208 Balancing our skittish bark 
upon the green waters. 

b. Similarly of other animals. 

1600 Maids Mctam, 1. i, A heard of skittish Deere. 1639 
Fuller Holy War 198 A trick to stroke the skittish cow 
to get down her milk. 1837 Hood Ode to R. Wilson 241 
Exactly as a skittish Scottish bull Hunts an old woman in 
a scat let cloak. 

3 . Fickle, inconstant, changeable; tricky, diffi- 
cult to deal with or manage. 

1601 Shaks, Twel. N. it. iv. 18 Such as I am, all true 
Louers are, Vnstaid and skittish in all motions else. 1606 — 
Tr. (f Cr. ill. iii. 134 How some men creepe in skittish 
fortunes hall. *639 Hammond Serin. Wks. 1683 IV. 547 
What skittish things popular benevolence and popular ap- 
plause have been always found to be. 1844 N. P. Willis 
The Lady Jane n. 4tx A 1 scribbler’s ’ is a skittish reputa- 
tion. 187a Geo. Eliot Middlem. xv, The management and 
training of the most skittish or vicious diseases. * 

4 . Spirited, active, lively; frolicsome. 

a 159a Greene Jas. IF, iv. iii, She is like a frog in a 
parsley-bed, As skittish as an eel. 1619 Fletcher Wild«oose 
Chase 11. iii, He slights us As skittish things.. .May be my 
free behaviour turns his stomach. 1665 Pepys Diary 26 July, 
[He] is the most skittish leaping gallant that ever 1 saw, 
always in action. 1709 Prior Let. to Sir T. Hanmer 4 Aug., 
If you hear of a Welch widow., that has her goings and is 
not very skittish. 18x3 H. & J . Smith Home in London 
131 One night at the British, We grew rather skittish, And 
sallied out fighting the rabble. 1887 Jessopp A ready v. 166 
Sobriety of dress must be enforced, and skittish widows pro- 
tected from their own volatile tastes. 

5 . Inclined to show coyness or reserve. 

1648 Merc. Publicus No. 2 r 9 The Iiish wench hee thought 
to hold By force, but she was skittish. 1700 Dhyden Ovid's 
Art Love 1. 822 Name not yourself her Lover, but her 
Friend. How many skittish Girls have thus been caught ? 
*77* J* Adams Fam. Lett. (1876) 42 They aie, therefore, 
jealous of each other-fearful, timid, skittish. 1840 Mrs. 
Trollope Widow Married ii, So skittish that she would 
never let one speak to her. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xxi. 
iv. (1872) X. 31 Kaunitz and his Empress are extremely 
skittish in the matter, and as if quite refuse it at first. 

Ski'ttishly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] In a skittish 
or lively manner. 

1508 Florio, Ritrosamenie, waywardly, froivardly, skit- 
tishly. x6n Cotgr., Sauvagement,. .skittishly. 1683 [Ld. 
Coleraine] Situeit. Paradise 93 The Beasts weie very 
plump, and skittishly played as they passed by. 1873 
Mrs. Whitney Other Girls xxxiv, The animal made a half 
parenthesis of himself, curving skittishly, .as he went by the 
frightsome pile. x8Ba A. Edwardes Ballroom Repentance 
1 . 19 Skittishly tapping the young man's arm with her fan. 

Ski ttishness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being skittish, in various senses. 

1607 Markham Caval. if. (1617) 12 Skittishness or feai eful- 
ness proceedeth.. either from nature, youth, custome, or 
imperfectness of sight. 1692 D’Urfey’s Marriage-Haler 
Match'd A iij, The Skittisbness of Miss Margery, and the 
freakishness of Berenice. X721 Steele Const. Lover m. i, 
Then, Phillis, consider how I must be reveng’d . .of ail your 
skitlishness, shy looks, and at best but coy compliances. 
1778 Mme. D'Arblay Lett. 5 July, He would fain have 
disoovered the reason of my skittishness. 1863 N. Haw- 
thorne Our Old Home 134 Something akin to feminine 
skitlishness. *874 M. Collins Transmigr, I. vi. 110 The 
old roan plodded along, his skittisbness quite lost. 

tramf. 1871 Earle Philol. Eng. Tongue iv. 183 Young 
sprigs of language have a levity and skittishness which 
render them unworthy of literatuie. 

Skittle (skit’l), sb. Also 7 pi, skittolles, 
sketells (skyttals). [Of uncertain origin : forms 
without initial s- (see Kittle-pins) appear a little 
later in the 17th cent., whereas in the case of 
Kayles and S kayles the s- form is the later of 
the two. 

Phonetically skittle answers exactly to the Scand. word 
represented by Da. and Sw. skyttcl , occurring in the senses 
of 'shuttle, child's marble, movable bar in a gateway’, but 
there is no evidence to connect this in any way with the 
game of skittles.] 

I . pi. A game played with nine pins set in a 
square upon a wooden frame, an angle of which 
is directed towards the player, who endeavours to 
bowl down the pins in as few throws as possible ; 

» Nine-pins i. 

1634 in Footman Hist. Parish Ch. Chipping Lambourn 
(1894) 120 William Gyde.,forplaying at skittolles on Sunday. 
1666 Wood Life (O. H. S.) II. 96 Dice, cards, sketells, shuffle- 
boords, billiard tables. 1748 Wesley Wks. (1872) II. 120, 

I was one day playing at skittles with some of these. 1773 
A. Jones {title), The Art of Playing at Skittles ; or the Laws 
of Nine-Pins displayed. X807 Crabbe Par. Reg. 1. 64 All 
the joys that ale and skittles give. x86g Lubbock Preh. 


Times xiii. (1869] 443 The Feegeeans. have also a game 
resembling skittles. 

b. In the phrase (not) all beer and skillies, or 
variants of this, used to denote that something is 
(not) nnmixed enjoyment. 

X837 Dickens Picktu. xli, It's a reg'lar holiday to them— 
all porter and skittles. 1870 Mansfield School-life Winch. 
Coll. 138 But Football wasn't all beer and skittles to the 
Fags. 1897 ’ Ouida ’ Massarenes v. Life isn’t all skittles 
and swipes. . .You always seem to think it. 

c. colloq. Nonsense ; rubbish. Also used inter- 


jeclionally. 

X904 F. T. Bullen Creatures of Sea xxiv. 354 [He told 
me] That they never ate and never rested because they had 
no feet, and other skittles of the kind. 1905 Author 1 Feb. 
149 Mag. A man has. .more self-restraint. Char. Skittles ! 
That’s tne last thing he’s got. 

2 . One of the wooden pins with which this game 
is played. Cf. Nine-pins a. 

1680 Merry Milkmaid Islington r. B, To cleave you from 
the scull to the Twist, and make nine Skittles of thy bones. 
1866 Chambers's Encycl. VIII. 758/t Ibe player.. tries to 
knock down the whole of the skittles in a given number of 
throws. 1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppi. 820/2 A crucible 
taking the shape of a skittle. 

3 . allrib. and Comb. a. Attrib., in sense ‘ used in, 
or for playing at, the game of skittles as skittle- 
alley , -ball, - oowl , - frame , -ground, -pin. 

1755 Connoisseur No. 68 p 2 Every “skittle-aliey half a 
mile out of town is embellished with green at hours and 
shady retreats. x8za-7 Good Study Med. (1829) V. 319 The 
broncbocele had increased to the size of a “skittle-ball. 1733 
Tull Horse-Hoeing Hush, xxiii. (Dubl ) 378 A piece of 
Wood of the shape of a ’’Skittle- Bowl. 1801 Strutt Sports 
Past. Introd. § 38 All the “skittle-frames in or about the 
city of London. 1771 Miss Burney Early Diary (1889) I. 
131 Piay get the Skittle ground marked out. x8ox Strutt 
Sports ft Past. 111. vii. 203 The kayle-pins were afterwards 
called.. kittle-pins, and hence.. “skittle-pins. 1664 Cotton 
Scarron. tv. Wks. (1725) 109 Nor did I e’er make “skittle 
Pin-bones, Or Bobbins, of Anchises shin-bones. 

lb. Miscellaneous, as skittle-maker, -player, 
pool, -sharp, swindle ; skittle-playing, -sharping ; 
skittle-shaped ; skittle-pot, a jeweller's ciucible 
fashioned like a skittle (Knight, 1875). 

1838 Simmonds Did. Trade, * Skittle •maker, a turner who 
shapes wooden skittles. 1822 Hazlitt Table-t. Ser. 11. vii. 
158 As the “skittle-player bends his body to give a bias to 
the bawl. 1767 A Campbell Lextph. (1774) 63 During a 
season of ’’skittle-playing. 1884 Sat. Rev. 7 June 758/1 
■“Skittle pool and other minor games. 1869 A. R. Wallace 
Malay Archtp. I. 374 They are all “skittled-shaped, larger 
in the middle than at the base. x8gx Mayhbw Lona. Lab. 

I. 345/2, 1 was not.. a “skittle sharp, for I never entered 
into a plot to victimise any person. x88x Daily Hews 23 
Dec. 5/6 The.. victim of the skittle-sharp is.. told that a 
man. .who is very silly, is coming to play, .and that if the 
dupe will ‘make one’ in the pitiful robbery he shall share 
in the proceeds. 186a Mayhew Loud. Lab. I V. 30a Others 
betake themselves to card-sharping and “skittle-sharping. 
1851 Ibid. I. 345/2 Getting into a hobble relative to a 
“skittle swindle. 

Skittle (skit’l), v. [f. prec.] 

1 . intr. To play at the game of skittles. 

*865 Good Words 125/2 On ’Saint Monday’ they go 
’pigeoning ’, ’skittling or after some other amusement. 

2 . trans. With down : To spend or lose (money) 
prodigally ; to squander. 

*883 Coniemp. Rev. XLIV. 609 There are many ways in 
which the Australian,. can skittle down his money. ..He 
can lose £ so, 000 in a night at cards [etc.]. 

Hence Ski'ttling vbl. sb. Also attrib. 

1890 F. W. Robinson Very strange Family 71 Throwing 
one piece of furniture at another in a skittling fashion. 
Skittle-dog. local. (See qnot.) 

1862 Couch Brit. Fishes I. 49 Spur Dog;.. in Cornwall 
the male is called Skittle Dog. 

Ski’ttler. rare. [f. Skittle 0.] One who plays 
at the game of skittles. Also fig. 

1836 Fraser's Mag. XIII. 200 He suffered himself to be 
bowled down in such a cause by such a. beggarly skittler as 
Willie as if be had been a penny ninepin. 

Skrtty. dial. [Cf. Skiddy.] The moorhen. \ 
18x3 Montagu Ormth. Suppi. s.v. Gattinnle, Skitty, 
Spotted Rail, or Lesser spotted Water-Rail. x888 hi 
Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk. 675. 

Skitty-bats, -boota, dial. (See quot. 1886.) 
Halliwell (1847) gives skitty- and skitter-boots in this sense. 
1882 T. Hardy Two on Tower xxxviii, His corduroys and 
skitty-boots in which he had been gardening. 1886 El- 
worthy W. Somerset Word-bk. 675 Skitty-bats, boots laced 
in front, but not so high in the leg as hedf-bats. 

SMu, variant of Skew sb . 1 Obs. 

Skiv. slang. A sovereign. 

1858 Thomson A lime Matres i. 4 A slight peculiarity of 
habit, contracted, .from constantly losing ‘skivs* at cards. 
1871 Punch 14 Oct. 160/2 They tip you half a skiv now, 
instead of half a cartwheel. 

Skive (skaiv), sb . 1 Also skieve, [ad. Du. 
schijf (s^eif), MDu. sc hive : see Shive sb.] A 
revolving iron disk or wheel used with diamond 
powder in grinding, polishing, or finishing dia- 
monds or other gems; a lap, a diamond-wheel. 
Cf. Scaife 2. 

1843 Holtzafffel Turning I. 176 The diamonds are 
lastly polished upon an iron lap or skive, charged with 
diamond powder. x86a Catal. Intern . Exhib ,, Brit, II. 

_ _ Y mum .ImwiMiwV nra rint flvnften/1 fn tins viclf rsf 


powder between the edge of the sJrive and tne stone. 


Skive (skoiv), sb . 2 [f. the vb.] The surface 
part of a sheet of leather cut off by a skiving- 
machine ; a skiver. 

1873 Knight Did. Mech. s.v. Leather-skiving Machine, 
The knife C, whose position .. determines the thickness of 
the leather which passes between the knife and roller, the 
skive passing above the knife. 

Skive (skaiv), o.l Also skyve. [a. ON. skifa 
(Norw. skiva), related to ME. sc hive Shive sb.] 
trans. To split or cut (leather, rubber, etc.) into 
slices or strips ; to shave or pare (hides). 

a 1 8*5 Forby Voc. E. Anglia 305 Skive , to pare off the 
thicker parts of hides, to make them of uniform substance, 
in order to their being tanned. 1875 Knight Did. Mech. 
1280/2 Leather is also skived for making lap-joints in round 
work and belting. 2884 Health Exhtb. Catal. 1x5/1 One 
Machine for skyving or paring the edges of leather, 
b. To pare or cut off. 

1875 Knight Did. Mech. 1277/2 [A] Machine, .for skiving 
off the edge of a piece or strip of leather. 

Hence Skived ppl. a. 

1875 Knight Did. Mech. 1280/2 The lap-seam.. is some- 
times formed with skived edges to avoid a ridge. 1893 
Wes tin. Gaz. 30 Nov. 7/2 Pneumatic tyres, which are made 
from * skived ’ rubber. 

Skive (skuiv), 0. 2 dial. [Of obscure origin.] 
intr. To move lightly and quickly; to dart. 

1854 Miss Baker Horthampt. Gloss, s.v. Shave, Thus we 
say, ‘ skiving like a lapwing in allusion to the manner in 
which that bird skims over the surface of a sheet of water. 
185 7 J. G. Holland Bay Path xxvi. 334 Don’t you want 
a little tot, Hugh, to be skiving round the cabin heie 7 
1893 Cozens-Hardy Broad Norf. 49 Can't they skive under 
water when they want tu? 

Skivel (ski‘v’1). dial. = Skives sb . 1 

1790 E. Nairne Kentish Tales (1824) 76 No pains or 
cost's required to paint a devil Down in a trice, with black 
ink and a skivel. x868- in dial, glossaries (Sussex, Kent). 

Skiver (ski-vat), sb. I Chiefly dial. Also 9 
sciver, skiwer, skivor. [See note to Skeweb 
sb.] A skewer. Also Jig. 

1664 J. Wilson Projectors iv, The frugal Spaniard I . . that 
shall.. carry a pound of Mutton in triumph, on a Skiver! 
1685 Boyle Effects Motion ix. 121 A little Bodkin or skiver 
of wood. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. 1. 31 Little bits of Pork, 
spitted 5 or 6 of them ai once, on a small skiver, and roasted. 
1746 Genie. Mag. XVI. 491/1 With a skiver From love's 
quiver I am spitted. 1838- in dialect glossaries, etc. (Yks., 
Som , Cornw., Irel,). 

attrib. 1847 Halliw., Skiver-wood, dogwood, of which 
skewers are made. 1886 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk. 
675 Skiver- timber, the spindle-wood ; . .Eteonymus europxus. 

Skiver (skai'var), sb .2 Also skyver. [f. Skive 

0. 1 + -eb.] 

1 . A thin kind of dressed leather split from the 
grain side of a sheep-skin and tanned in sumach, 
used for bookbinding, lining hats, and other com- 
mercial purposes. 

1800 Hull Advertiser 12 Apr. 2/2 Various kinds of 
leather, . .red and brown skivers. xBgx Mayhew Loud, Lab, 

1. 443/2 The skin is * split’.. .That known as the ‘ grain ’. . 

is very thin, and is dressed into a ‘skiver ’. 1880 Leland 

Minor Arts i. 32 Now make a dragon . . out of papier m£ch£ 
.., cover it with skiver. 

attrib. 1845 G. Dodd Brit. Mamef, V. ix. 205 The other 
half being alumed or tawed for ‘ skiver ’ leather. 

2. One who or that which skives ; esp. a workman 
who pares or splits leather. 

1875 Knight Did. Mech. 3197/1 Skiver, a paring tool for 
leather. 1894 J. Macintosh Ayrshire Hts. Eatert. xxi. 
397 The shapes are then handed to the skivers, the fitters, 
and the sewers. 

Skiver (ski’vai), v . 1 [f. Skiver j^.i] trans. 
To pierce or stab with or as with a skewer; to 
fasten with a skewer. 

*832 Blackw. Mag. Mar. 432/2 Nor was that abject 
delusion destroyed even by the bayonets that skivered the 
Invincibles. *874 Mahaffy Sac. Life Greece ix. 280 note, 
The head doctors would skiver him, if they caught him 
taking a fee. 1886 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk, 675 
Mind you skiver up the bag. - 

Skiver (skai’vai), 0. 2 [f. Skiveb sb. 2 ] trans. 
To cut or pare (leather). 

1875 Knight Did. Mech. 2197/1 Shiver, ..a. machine., 
adjustable to skiver counters to any desired width of scarf. 

Skiver, vfi l/.S. [Cf. Ski ve 0.2] (See quot.) 

a 1891 Shore Birds 33 (Cent. Diet.), At the report of a gun 
the frightened fiock will dart about in tenor, shiver , as it is 
technically called. 

Skivet, variant of Skibbet. 

Ski vie (skai'vi), a. Sc. Also akaivie. [Of 
obscure origin : cf. Du. scheef, ON. skeifr askew, 
asquint.] Harebrained; mentally deranged. 

1808 Jamieson, Skaivte, harebrained ; applied to one who 
acts as if in a delirium, or on the borders of insanity. 1824 
Scott Redgauntletch, vii, 4 He means mad,’ said thepaity 
appealed to. . . ’ Ye have it— ye have it ’, said Peter, 1 that is, 
not clean skivie, but — ’. 

Ski ving, vbl. sb. [f. Skive 0. 1 ] 

1. (See quots.) 

a 18*5 Forby Voc. E, Anglia 305 Skivings, the parings of 
hides, to be boiled into glue. 1875 Knight Did. Mech. 
1281/2 By splitting so as to preserve the grain side, one 
sheet of very fair leather may he obtained, while the other 
( skiving ) is fit for trunk-covers, etc. 

2. The action of splitting leather, etc. 

1884 Knight Did. Mech. Suppi. 820/2 Skiving, the act 
of removing the rough Fleshy portion from the inner surface 
of a skin. 1893 Westm, Gaz. 30 Nov. 7/2 ‘Skiving’ has 
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hitherto 'been thought impracticable, but specimens of this 
process applied to the Surrey pneumatic tyres were shown 
by the patentee. . 

3. attrib ., as skiving-knife, machine , process, - tool . 
1875 Knight Diet. Meek. 1277/1 It is a skiving process, 
and is usually performed on a skiving or shaving machine. 
Ibid. 2197/1 Skiving-knife j skiving-tool. 

Skladdyt, obs. pa. pple. of Scald v. 

SMaifc(t, Sklate, obs. Sc. forms of Slate sb . 1 
Sklander, etc. : see Slander, etc. 

Slsla(u)nt, Sklave, Sklavin : see Slant, etc. 
i Skleir, sb. Obs . Also 4 scleire, scleyre, 
sklayre, skleire, sleyre, slaire. [a. MLG. skier, 
sleiger, =MHG. s Icier, mod. G. schleierfiOw . sinter, 
of obscure origin,] A veil. 

13.. Minor Poems Jr. Vernon MS. xxxvii. 280 pis wym- 
men.. Wip homes on heorehed Pinned on ven a syde. .Wip 
selk scleyres I-set nboue. 136a Langl. P.Pl.A. vn. 7 1 pat 
weore a long lettynge ’ qua)? a ladi in a skleir [v.rr. sclene, 
sklayre, slaire, etc.]. 

Hence + Skleir v. trails., to veil. Obs. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love ir. xiv. (Skeat) 25 And with 
fayre honyed woTdes heretykes and nlis-meninge people 
skleien and wimplcn their errours. 

Sklent, sb. Sc. Also sclent. [Sc. var. of 
Sient sb. Cf. tlie earlier Asklent adv.~\ A slant 
or slope ; a slanting or sideward movement ; a 
side-look, etc. 

1768 Ross Helcnore 16 With easy sklent, on every side 
the braes,. wi' scatter'd busses raise. 1786 Burns To % 
Smithy ii, This while my notion's taen a sklent, To try my 
fate in gutd, black prent. 1818 Hogg Brownie of Bodsbeck 
xiv, 1 gae a sklent wi’ my ee. 1891 Blackw. Mag. CL. 712/1 
Not descended indeed in direct line from.. Wordsworth.., 
but striking off from him in a sort of sklent, if we may use 
such a word. 

S kl ent, v. Sc. and north, dial. Also sclent, 
[var. of Slent 0.] 

1 . intr. To move, dart, or fall, obliquely ; to lie 
aslant ; to give a side-look, etc. 

1513 Douglas /Eneid vi r. vii. 87 As sum tyme sclentis the 
round top of tre. Hit with the twynit qubyp. Ibid. x. xiii. 

51 The casting dart. .That fleand sclentis on Eneas scheyld. 
1629 Sir W, More True Crucifixe 1668 The honour.., 
straight sent back, is vpwards driven, And by Reflexe doth 
sklent hye way to Heauen. 1808-1901 in Eng. Dial. Diet. 
(Sc. and Norlhumb.). 

t). fig. To deviate from a straightforward 
course, or from the truth. 

1581 N. Burns in Cath. Tract. (S. T. S.) 153 Bot becaus 
ye se your self conuict,. .ye ar constranit to sklent and mak 
the act of Parliament ane buclar for your defence aganis al 
argumentis. 1783 Burns 2 nd Episi. y. Lapraik xi, Do ye 
envy the city-gent, Behint a kist to He an' sklent. *864 in 
Eng. Dial. Diet. 

2 . trails. To direct obliquely. 

1785 Burns To IV, Simpson ii, Ironic satire, sidelins 
sklented. On my poor Musie. 1783 — Addr. Deil xvii, Ye 
..sklented on the man of Uzz, Your spitefu' joke. 

Hence Sklenting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1368 Satir. Poems Reform, xlvii, 83 Tha peure winschis 
3e wranguslie suspect For sklenting bowttis. a 137* Knox 
Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 II. 321 He was a large quarter of myle 
from the schote and sklenting of boltis. 1783 Burns Addr, 
Deil vii, The stars shot down wi' sklentan light. 
Skleroolase, variant of Scjleroolase, 

Skliee, obs. or Sc. form of Slice. 

Sklither, obs. variant of Slither a. 

+ SkTuee. Obs ,— 1 [Cf. MDu. sinus pulp (of 
an apple).] A pulpy mass. 

C1430 Two Cookery Bks. 25 Boyle it, & plante >in skluce 
with Rosys, & serue forth. 

Skn-j occas. ME. variant of Sn-. 

II Skoal (skoal), sb. Also 7 sool, sooll, skole, 
scoill, sooall. [ad. Da. and Norw. skaal, Sw. 
skhl, repr. ON. skdl bowl.] A health in drinking ; 
a toast. Also Comb. 

In early use only Sc., perhaps introduced through the visit 
of James VI to Denmark in 1589. In recent use the Norw. 
ana Da. spelling skaal is sometimes retained. 

1600 Scot. Acts , yas. VI (1816) IV. 204 He wes directit 
frame his ma“» To drink his scoll to my lord dink and the 
rest of the companie. Ibid., Immediatlie after the scoill 
had passit about. 1649 Ibid., Chas. II (1814) VI. n. 174 All 
those who under whatsoever name.. Drink healthes and 
scoalles. *678 Calder wood Hist, Ch, Scot!, 787 Sir William 
Beyer. .stayed the taking away of the centries..ti!l the 
Kings skole were drunk at that part of the bridge. 

>840 Longf. Skel. in Armour xx, There from the flowing 
bowl Deep drinks the warrior’s soul, Skoal t to the North- 
land ! Skoal J 1857 Ld, Duffeuin Lett. High Lat. (ed. 3) 62 
With the peculiar manners used in Scandinavian skoal- 
drinking 1 was already well acquainted. 

*t Skoal, v. Sc. Obs . In 6-7 scoll, 7 scole, 
scoall. [f. prec.] intr. To drink healths; to 
drink deeply. Hence Skoa'ling vbl. sb. 
a 1398 Rollock Serve. Wks. 1849 1 * 395 He is harling 
them to narlatrie...to scolling and drinking. 1624 Extr. 
Aberdeen Register (1848) II. 391 That nane presume. .to 
vrge thatr nichtbouris to waught or scole farder nor thair 
plesour. 164a Sc. Acts, Chas, II (1814) VI. n. 174 Health, 
tng and scoallmg is the occasion of much drunkennesse. 
SkoccJie, Skoeh(e, obs. ff, Scotch sb . 1 and 0,1 
Skodaic (skodrrik), a. Path. [f. the name of 
the Austrian physician Joseph Skoda (1805-81).] 
The specific epithet of tne resonant percussion note 
heard in cases of pleuritic effusion. 

1882 Quants Diet. Med, II, 1187 This resonance, called 


Skodaic resonance, is a very characteristic sign. 1897 
Allbutt's Syst. Meet. II. 1137 If a layer of lung intervene. . 
a Skodaic note may be elicited. 1898 Ibid. V. 338 The 
resonance becoming, .of that character which is generally 
known under the name of ‘skodaic resonance ’. 

Skoe, Skogy : see Skeo, Scuggy a. 

+ Skoke. Obs. [ad. MDu. or MLG. scJiok : see 
Shock jA] A certain quantity (see quot.). 

1545 Rates of Customs hj, Double It on plates called 
doubles the skolce xx.s. Doubles the bondel, iij*s. iiij.rf. and 
vj. bondels to the skoke. 

Skolder, obs. Sc. f. Scowdek v. Skole, obs. 
f. Scale sb. 1 , School, Skoal. Skoleoite, obs. f. 
Scoleoite. Skolion, var. Soolion. Skolkerye, 
obs. var. Skulkery. SkonB(e, obs. ff. Sconce. 
Skonschon, obs. f. Scunoheon. Skooter, obs. 
var. Scooter. Skop(e, -ppe, obs. ff. Scoop. 
Skopster. local. The saury pike. 
a 1703 Ray Syn. Pise. (1713) 163 Skipper Comubiensium 
(corruptionc vocis) skopster. 1863 Couch Brit. Pishes IV. 
141 Skipper. Saury. Skopster. 

Skoray, var. Scaurie. Skord(e, obs. pa. pple. 
Score v. Skorodite, var. Soorodite. Skorrie, 
Skory, varr. Soaubie. Skorza, var. Scobza. 
Skose, obs. f. Scorse 0. 1 Skouchin, obs. f. 
Scutcheon sb . 1 Skough, Skowg, obs. ff. Scug 
sb . 1 Skoukinge, obs. f. Skulking vbl. sb. 
Skoulk-, Skoute-wacche, obs. varr. Scout- 
watch. Skoverour, obs. f. Scourer 3 . Skowe, 
var. Scogh, wood. Obs. Skowke, obs. form of 
Soulk v. Skowlt, obs. f. Scout sb.* Skowre, 
obs. f. Score sb., Scour v. Skoymus, -mys, 
obs. ff. Squeaiious, -mish. 
t Skoyse, ? obs. variant of Skice v. 

16x6 J. Lane Contn. Sqr.'s T. vn. 411 Instant lie kinge 
Cambuscan skoysd to campe in th’ aier. 

Skrae-iisli. local. (See qnots. and Scrae sb. 2 ) 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 630 Skraefish , fish dried 
in the sun without being salted. x88i Day Fishes Gt. Brit. 

I 295 Coal-fish, ..also locally .. skrae-lish. 

f Skrange, ? misprint for skragge Scrag sb . 2 
1607 Barley. Breake D ivb, Amongst therest,ablackeand 
filthie bird Sate on a skrange, and cries, A rope, a rope. 
Skrap(p)le, obs. forms of Scrapple j£.i and©. 
Skraule, obs. form of Scrawl v. 

Skreigh (skrix). sb . 1 Sc. Forms : 6 skreoh, 

8 skriech, 9 skreioh ; 7- skreigh, 9 skriegh, 
skreegh, screigh, etc. [Alteration of screik 
Screak sb., in order to imitate a more prolonged 
or harsher sound.] A shriek or screech ; a loud 
shrill cry or scream. Also fig. 

*549 Compl.Scot.yuzg The herrons gaif ane vyild skrech 
as the kyl hed bene in fyir. c 16x4 Sir W. Mure Dido 4 
/Eneas m. 395 The skreigh is rais’d, with many rewfull 
cites. 1713 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. 11. vi, He gripped 
Kate, And gar’d her;gi*e a skreigh. 1790 Burns Tam o' 
Shunter 200 The witches follow Wi’ mony an eldritch 
slcriecb and hollo. . x8x6 Scott Antiq. vii, ‘The skriegh 
of a Tammie Norie,' answered Ochiltree, ‘I ken the skirl 
weel x8i8 — Rob Roy xxiii, The skreigh of duty, which 
no man should hear and be inobedient. 

Skreigh (skrix) > sb? Sc. Also skrieh, Bkregh, 
screigh, etc. [Alteration (after piec.) of skreek, 
shriek, etc. (see Screak sb. 3), for earlier Creek 
sb?\ The break o^day. 

1802 Leyden Lord Soules viii, The page he look'd at the 
skrieh of day. x8x6 Scott Bl. Dwarf x, I wad. be on and 
awa' to Mucklestane wi’ the first skreigh o’ morning. X879 
Yachtsman's Holidays 53 The watchful Lachlan called all 
hands by 'skreigh o' day . 

Skreigh (skrix), V. Sc. Also 8 skriegh, 
9 skreegh, skriech, skreioh; 8 scriegh, 8-9 
screigh, 9 scriech, etc. [Alteration of screik 
Screak v. : cf. Skreigh sb.*\ 

L intr. To screech or shriek ; to utter a loud 
shrill cry ; to make a screeching noise. 

1713 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. 11. vii, And fouk wad 
threep, that she did green For what wad gar her skitle And 
skreigh some day. 1786 Burns To Auld Mare viii, How 
thou wad prance, an’ snore, an' scriegh. 18x6 Scott Antiq. 
xi, I would hae skreigh’d out at once, and raised the house. 
1894 Latto Tain, Bodkin ii, The tempest.. whistlin' and 
skreeghin amang the . , trees. 

2 . trans. To utter in a screeching tone. 

1786 Burns Earnest Cry ii, Scriechan out prosaic verse. 
An Jike to brust !_ c 1800 Macneill Poems (1844) 60 Re- 
bellion loud. .Skreigbed wild her cry. 

Hence Skrei'ghing vbl. sb. 

*8*6 Scott Antiq. xi, I doubted Mary wad waken you 
wi herskieighing. 

Skrene, obs. form of Screen sb . 1 Skreyme, 
obs. f. Scream sb. Skrich(e, obs. ff, SonircH. 
Skrini, v. Sc. In 5-6 sorym, skrym, [ad. 
OF. scrimir, var. of escremir, eskermir 3 etc. : see 
Skirmish 0.] intr. To skirmish ; to dart. Hence 
Skri'mming vbl. sb. 

’For possible traces of the vb.in modern Sc. see Jamieson's 
Diet., s.v. Scrim and Shrim. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xix. 521 Thar wes ilk day Iustyngof 
wer, And scrymmyng maid full apertly. £1450 Holland 
Hozvlat 67 Sumskripeme with bcome, sum skrym at myn E. 
*513 , Douglas AEtteid xu. v. 68 Ane gret llycht or ost Of 
fowlis..Quhilk on thar wyngis..Skrymmys heir and thar. 
* 535 1 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 6x0 Ane lang quhile thair he 
la, With greit scrymmyng and carmusche euerie da. 


Skrine, obs. form of Screen jS. 1 
Skua (ski«-a). Ornith. [Adopted by Hoier 
(£1604) from theFseroese skugvur(f.tsxAtx*skiivnr), 

=* ON. skufr (in mod.Icel. skumur), of uncertain 
origin.] A predatory gull belonging to the genus 
Stercorarius , esp. the laigest European species, 

S. catarrhactes , which breeds in Shetland, the 
Faeroes, and Iceland. 

*678 Ray Willughby's Ornith. 349 Hapning to read over 
the description of Hoier’s Skua., I find it exactly agrees 
with outs, so that I do not at all doubt but this Kiiu the 
Skua of Hoier. *768 Pennant Brit. Zool. 11 - 4*7 They hold 
a knife erect over their heads, on which the Skua will 
transfix itself. 1777 Forster Voy. round IVorld 1 . 109 We 
saw a bird . . which proved to be the skua or great northern 

§ ull. 1826 Stephens in Shaw Gen. Zool. XIII. 1. 2x4 The 
kuas are more partial to fish . .than the Jagers. Ibui. 210 
Pomarine Skua. 1896 J. Skelton Summers 4 IV. Batina- 
whapple 1 . 216 The tarrock skims lightly along, and screams 
as the skua comes prowling round the cape, 
b. attrib. in skua-gull. 

*768 Pennant Brit. Zool. (1776) II. 447 headline. Skua 
Gull. 1820 Scoresby A cc. A retie Reg . II, 370 Solan geese, 
skua-gulls and land birds on the wing. 1872 Coues H. 

A nter. Birds 26 A sort of false cere occurs in some water 
birds, as the jaegeis, or skua-gulls. 

Skuddiller, variant of Scudler, scullion. 

Skue, obs. foim of Skew a. 
f Skue, v. Obs.~° (See quot.) 

161* Cotgr., Raser les eatex, to skimme ouer, to skue 
[? read skud] or sayle vpon, the water. 

*t* Skuett. Obs .- 1 [app. related to Skewer sb. 
Cf. Scuet.] (See quot.) 

*728 E. Stun h Complcat House-wife (ed. 2) 35 To make 
Skuetts. Take fine, long, and slender Skeweis 5 then cut 
Veal Sweet-breads into pieces, like Dice, and some fine 
Bacon into thin square bits;.. and then spit them on the 
Skewers [etc.J. 

Skugry, obs. Sc. form of Scuggery. 

Skul, obs. form of Scull, Skull 1 . 

Skulk (skulk), sb. Also 4-5 seulke, 6 scoulke, 
sculck j 5 skulke. [f. the vb.] 

1 . One who skulks or hides himself ; a shirker. 
£1320 Langtoft Citron. (Rolls) II. 248 The toghe raggy 
seulke Rug ham in belle 1 

1847 H. Melville Omoo iv, ‘ Wlieie’s that skulk, Chips ? ’ 
shouted Jermin down the forecastle scuttle. 1894 Black- 
more Perlycross 107 You are an honest fellow, Jemmy, what- 
ever skulks and sneaks may say. 

f 2 . A number, company, or gathering (of per- 
sons or animals given to skulking). Obs. 

Chiefly in echoes of a list of ‘ proper terms ’, and having at 
no time much real currency. 

c 1430 in Trans. P/tilol. Soc. (1909) 23 A Skolkeof freris. A 
Skolke of thewys. A Skolke of foxys. *486 Bk. St. Albans 
fvj b, A Skulke of Theuys [etc.]. 1502 Arnolds Citron. 
(1811) 90 Ony persone or persones..that make ony seulke 
or be a receyuer or a gederar of euyl company. 1532 More 
Confut. Tindale Wks. 502/1 He shall doe [miracles] in 
hys catholike church, and suffereth none to be done among 
all the scoulkes of heretykes. 1382 Stanyhurst /Ends, 
etc. (Arb.) 138 An armoure..wheare scaals be ful horriblye 
clincked Of scrawling serpents, with sculcks of poysoned 
adders. 1594 _ 0 . B. Quest. Profit. Concern, 10 Notwith- 
standing all this, there remained a seulke of such, as neither 
care nor castigation could amend. [X706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Sculk, (among Hunters) a Company, as A Skulk 
of Foxes. x8ox Strutt Sports P. 1. i, 17. *820 W. 
Irving Sketch Bk. (1821) II. 50 We say a flight of doves 
a skulk of foxes. 1883 E. Pennell-Elmhirst Cream 
Leicestersh. 380 A cloud of foxes.. (the term, an old book 
told me years ago, should be a sculk of foxes).] 

3 . An act of skulking. 

. 1858 Wraxall Wild Oats xxv, [He] preferred being locked 
in till twelve, * doing a skulk ’, as he elegantly termed it. 

Skulk (sk»lk), v. Forms: a. 3 soulkin, 4 
seulke, 4- sculk, 7 sculck. / 3 . 4 skulc, 4- skulk, 
4, 7 skulke. 7. 3 scolk-, 5 Sc. soowk-, 6 scowlke, 
scoulk, 7 scouke, skowke. [app. of Scand. 
origin : cf. Norw. skulka to lurk, lie watching, 
Da. skulke , Sw. skolka to shirk, play truant.] 

There is app. a remarkable lack of evidence for the cur- 
rency_ of the word in the 15th and 16th centuries, compared 
with its fiequency in earlier and later use. 

1 . intr. To move in a stealthy or sneaking 
fashion, so as to escape notice. Usually with advs. 
and preps., as about , away, into , etc. + Also refi. 

a. a 122$ Alter, R. 400 Nis non bet muwe ‘btlutien [v.r. 
auuey sculkin] J>et beo ne mot him luuien. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 13741 Ne wist bai neuer quat to sa; ; Bot ilkan sculked 
bmm awai. c *340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 1788 Alle thyng it 
brestes in sender, AIs it sculkes by diverse ways. 1642-4 
J. Vicars God in Mount (1844) 149 Lord Paulet..took his 
way toward Myneard, and so to sculk over into Wales. 
1691 Wood Ath. Oxon, II. 24 He was. .(breed to. .creep 
and sculk into every place for fear of being taken and 
hanged. 1773 Johnson in Boswell (1831) II. 484 It is a 
poor thing for a fellow to get drunk at night, and sculk to 
bed. £*823 Mrs. Sherwood Honlstou Tracts II. No. 32. 6 
The three seivants sculked by her to get out of the room. 
1840 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. 1 . 525 Plotters and libellers by 

E roiession,.. who were forced to sculk in disguise through 
ack streets. 

fl. * X3°° E. E, Psalter cxvtii. 158 , 1 sagh wemmand and 
skulked awai. 1390 Gower Conf, II. g$ Awey he skulketh 
as an hare, c *400 Sowdone Bab, 2651 Take withe the .itj. 
hundred knightes. .Leste jmt lurdeynes come .skulkynge 
oute. 1419 26 Pol. Poems 69 pe glosers skulked away, (or 
shame of here sooles. 1677 W. Hubbard Narrative (1865) 
L 209 Xhe Enemy . .killing a Man at Weymouth, another at 
Hmgham, as they lay skulking up and down in Swamps 
and Holes, ciqzo Pjuor True's Epitaph 19 He..Ne’br 
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skulk'd from whence his sovereign led him. 1804 Naval 
Chron. XII. 338 The enemy . .skulking out of Toulon for a 
mile or two, and then, .skulking into port again. 1850 D. G. 
Mitchell Reveries Bachelor 245 , 1 went up at night, and 
skulked around the buildings. 1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect 
II. 382 The peasant, when drunk, skulks to his home from 
the public-house through by-ways. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. liv. 211 Some mischief that makes it 
[a louse] oftentime sculk into some meaner and lower place, 
and run behind a mans back, a 1694 Tillotson Serin, clii. 
(1748) VIII. 369 As if things.. did break forth into being 
and sculk again into nothing.. ‘at the beck of his will '. 
1800 Coleridge Piccolom. 1. iii, Beware you do not think 
That I by lying arts.. have skulk’d into his graces. 1865 
Ruskin Sesame i. § 16 There are masked words droning 
and skulking about us in Europe just now. 

2. To hide or conceal oneself, to keep out of 
sight, to avoid observation, esp. with some sinister 
motive or in fear of being discovered ; to lurk. 

a. a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxi. 9 Sinful sal se, . .And sal sculke 
to beawai. C1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 15887 
A 1 bat ilke day he sculked; Among be pouere men he 
hulked. 1484 in Litt. Cantuar. (Rolls) III. 311 Sculkynge 
in wodys be day and lyinge a wayte to roboe the Kynges 
lyege people. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 217 A Leopard that 
sculktin the aforesaid thicket. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. 
P 1. 15 Man is a yong Lyon,, .lurking and sculking to doe 
mischiefe. 1736 Fielding Pasqutn v, The fox, Wise beast, 
who knows the treachery of men, Flies their society, and 
sculks in woods. 1806 H. Sjddons Maid , I Vtfe,% IV. 1 . 108, 
I..must sculk, a dishonourable, an abandoned fugitive. 
1894 Gladstone Horace in. xii. 22 Sculking where the 
woods are thick. 

/ 3 . a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxxviii. 15 To skulke als irain 
bou made saule his. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 
8287 Hengist byforn had don hem skulke In wodes, in hilles, 
to crepe m hulke. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 129 Our Ianiz- 
aries discharged their harquebuses, lest some should baue 
skulkt within. 1709 Dammek Voy. III. 11. 165 She [a boat] 
seeing us coming that way, . . skulked behind a point a while. 
1834 Marry at P. Simple (1863) 42 They told me that they 
had seen two sailors skulking behind the piles of timber. 
1884 Gilmour Mongols 265 Most Mongols would prefer to 
endure two or three years' imprisonment, to being com- 
pelled to skulk for life. 

transf. 1664 H. Power Exp. Philos, n. 1x7 The, spon- 
taneous Dilatation, .of that little remnant of Ayr skulking 
in the rugosities thereof, c 1750 Shenstone Ruin'd Abbey 
293 The bigot pow’r Amidst her native darkness skulk'd 
secure. 1838 Dickens Nickleby xix, A smile, which seemed 
to skulk under his face. 

y. 1330 Palsgr. 699/2 A daye tale he scoulketh in corners 
and a nyghtes he gothe a thevyng. 1533 More Debell. 
Salem Wks. 994/2 Heretikes. .wont but to crepe together 
in comers, and secietly scoulk together in lurkes lanes. 1611 
Cotgr., Blotir , to squat, skowke, or ly close to the giound. 
1659 Torriano Eitg.-Ital. Diet., To scouke, tiascondersi. 

b. To hide, to withdiaw or shelter oneself, in a 
cowardly manner. Freq. with behind. 

i6ai G. Sandys Ovid’s Met. XIII. 256 Reuoke the foe, thy 
wounds, and vsuall feare ; Behind my target sculk. 1681 
Dryoen Span. Friar iv. ii, Should a common Soldier sculk 
behind, And thrust his General in the Front of War. 1781 
Cowper Conversation 375 But counterfeit is blind, and 
skulks through fear, Where 'tis a shame to be asham'd 
t'appear. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge li, They 'shall not 
find us skulking and hiding, as if we feared to take our 
portion of the light of day. 1877 W. Black Green Past, xi, 
I’ll fight anyone of you— ah ! skulk behind the women, do 1 
transf. 1681 Dryden Abs. A chit. 207 He stood at bold 
Defiance with his Prince;.. and sculk’d behind the Laws. 
177* Smolleit Humph. Cl. (1815) 122 Every rancorous knave 
..may skulk behind the press of a newsmonger.. without 
running the least hazard of detection or punishment. 1866 
G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. xxvii, But my love did 
not long remain skulking thus behind the hedge of honour. 

0 . To shirk duty ; spec, to malinger. 

1781 Cowper Table-T. 312 Let magistrates alert perform 
their parts, Not skulk or put on a prudential mask. 1826 
Hutchison Pract. Obs. Surg. 191 The sick list having been 
. . delivered in to the captain, with a particular mark against 
the name of every man either sculking or suspected of sculk- 
ing. 1843 H. Gavin Feigned Diseases 23 Marines. much 
more than sailors, are found frequently skulking, owing to 
the severity of their exercise. 1887 Besant ’The World 
Went iv, [He] is not one who will skulk, or suffer his crew 
to skulk. 

3. traits, a. To shun, keep away from, avoid, 
in a skulking manner. 

c 1620 Z. Haw Zion's Flowers (1853) 8 I’le skulk the place 
where God hath sent me to. 1835 T ait's Mag. II. 377 
What school-boy would dare to skulk a fight ? 1847 Frasers 
Mag. XXXVI. 561 Southey, in his wonted mode, skulks 
the affair of the Bay of Naples. 

b. ‘To produce or bring forward clandestinely 

or improperly.’ * 

1846 Worcester, citing Eclectic Rev. 

Skulker (sko'lkai). Also 4 , 6 sculker(e, 4 
scolker, 5 sculcare, Sc. scoukar. [f. prec. + 
-erI. Cf. MSw. skulkare, Norw. skulkar.] 

1. One who skulks, in various senses. + Also 
as a name for the hare. 

13.. Names of Hare in MS. Digby 168 b, ps wint-swifft, 
J>e sculkere, be hare-serd, be beg roukere. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) VII. 491 He hab wij? hym flemed men 
and scolkers aboute. 1 a 1400 Morie Arth. 31x9 Than 
skyftes bes skouerours, . . Diskoueres for skulkers that 
they no skathe lymppene. c 1470 Henry Wallace ix. 
180 Skour weyll about for scoukaris in the se. c 1530 
Pore Helpe 384 in Hazl. E. P. P. III. 266 A man that 
wyl not vary, And one that is no sculker. 1728 Wodrow 
Corr. (1843) III. 401 The numbers that are for laying him 
aside.., too ofteu hedgers and skulkers. 1800 Coleridge 
Wallenstein 1. vii, Did we confine thee not to let that 
skulker . . pass the gates of Pilsen t 1841 C. Mackay Pop. 


Delusions II. 30 He., was now a solitary skulker in the 
forests. 1870 Dickens E. Drood xv, It’s good advice, which- 
ever of you skulkers gave it. 
b. spec. (See quot. 1 785 .) 

1785 Grose Diet. Vulgar T., Skulker, a soldier who by 
feigned sickness or other pretences evades his duty, a sailor 
who keeps below in time of danger [etc.]. 1826 Hutchison 
Pract. Obs. Surg. 191. The plan I adopted, when serving 
afloat, to lessen. the sick list of sculkers, as they are tech- 
nically termed in the navy. _ 1887 Spectator 0 July 932/1 
Setjeant Lawrence.. was particularly hard on skulkers. 

2. A moth, Graphiphora latens. 

_ 1832 Rennie Butterfi. # Moths 54 The Sculker. .appears 
in summer.. Rare. South of Scotland. 

3. Ornith. (See quots.) 

_ 1867 H. Spencer Princ. Biol. vi. viii. § 349 ‘Skulkers’ 
is the descriptive title applied to the Water-Rail, the 
Corn-Crake, and their allies, which evade enemies by con- 
cealment. 1872 Coues N. Amer. Birds 241 Their shy 
retiring habit of skulking among the rushes has caused 
them to be sometimes called Latitores (skulkers), 
t Skuikery. Obs. Also 5 soulkery, scole- 
urye, skolkerye, skoulkery. £f. Skulk v. + 
-ERY.j The practice of skulking. 
c 1400 Laud Troy \ Bit. 7602 , 1 may not longe it suffry Off 
that Achilles with his sculkery. Ibid. 8360. 1 a 1400 Morte 
Arth. 1644 For na skomfitoure in skoulkery is skomfiteeuer. 

Skulking (skoikir)), vbi. sb. [f. Skulk v. + 
-irg !.] The action of the verb, in various senses. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 5x30 Bote hii bus mid scolkinge 
vpe pe englisse wende. 1338 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 3 

f ei went title Snawdone.. To purueie bam a skulkyng, on 
e Englis eft to ride. 1375 Barbour Bruce vn. 130 Thai 
var fayis to the kyng, And thoucht to cum in-to scowkyng 
[v.r. sculking], And duell with hym. c 1440 Prornp. Parv. 
451/1 Sculkynge, cleptura. xfiix Cotgr., Tapissement,.. 
a crooching, skowking, or ducking downe. 1659 Hammond 
On Ps. Ixxxviii. 18 The lying hid, and sculking of friends. 
1751 J. Brown Shaflesb. Charac. 9 These Hussars . . by 
sudden evolutions and timely skulking, can do great mis- 
chiefs. 1805 Med. Jml. XIV. 4x5 Intemperance and skulk- 
ing were never so little practised in any fleet as in this. 1867 
F. Francis Angling ix. (1880) 333 The artifices of salmon 
are multifarious. . . ‘ Skulking ’ is a common one, 
b. attrib.y ns skulking holey place. 

1535 Coverdale i Mace. is. 40 Then Ionathas and they 
that weie with him, rose out of their skoukinge places 
agaynst them. 1655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. xiv. (1669) 301/1 
The Quakers, .have their skulking hole to which they run 
from the Scripture. 1831 Scott Ct. Robt. ii, The light- 
footed Grecian.. dodged his pursuer from one skulking 
place to another. 

Sku/lMng, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 

1. That skulks or hides ; sneaking, lurking. 

1619 Fletcher False One 1. i, I bought it Of a skulking 
Scribler for two Ptolomies. 1639 Lis more Papers Sei. 
11. (1888) IV. 37 The mahgnitie of some Skulkinge enviers 
of my preferment. 1728 Morgan Hist. Algiers II. v, 320 
What have we to do with the History of a Crew of starving, 
beggarly, skulking Pyrates? 1755 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 571 
The Moravians.. are apprehensive of a visit from some of 
their skulking parties. 1803 Naval Chron. X. 82 The skulk- 
ing French row-boats . . make sure work of taking prizes. 1828 
L. M. Hawkins Annalme I. 171 You gave that skulking 
rascal . . money when you spoke to him. 1878 Bosw. Smith 
Carthage 208 A few skulking marauders. 
fig- 1654 H. L'Estrange Chas.I (1655) no An old skulk- 
ing statute long since out of use. 

2. Characterized by skulking. 

1658 W. Burton I tin. Antoninus 39 Such as by stealth, 
and in a skulking way, did what they did. 1674 Marvell 
Reh. Tramp. 11. 38 That anonymous and sculking method 
both of Writing and Licensing. 1742 Young Nt. Th. vm. 
487 But thy Great Saul tbis skulking gloty scorns. 1826 
Scott Woodst. xx, That skulking and rambling mode of life. 
Hence SkuTkingly adv. 

1847 in Webster. 1878 C. J. Vaughan Earnest Words 
for E. Men 118 The good thing [presented itself] timidly, 
skulkingly. 

Skull 1 (sk»l). Forms: a. 3-5 scolle, 4-5 
sool, sooll, 5 sc ole; 5 skolle, 5-6 skoll, 6 
skol. II. 3, 5 schulle, 4-7 sculle (6 scoulle, 
7 saoule), 6-7 soul, 6-9 scull, y. 4-6 skulle, 
6-7 skul, 5- skull. [Of obscure origin : fiist 
prominent in south-western texts of the 1 3 - 1 4 th 
centuries, usually in the form scolle. 

A foreign origin is indicated by the initial sc., sk~, but the 
locality of the early examples is against connexion with ON. 
skoltr (Norw. skolt, skult , Sw. skult, dial, skulle ) skull, 
poll, or with Norw. dial, skul, skol shell (of nuts or eggs). 
There is correspondence of form with Du. schol, MLG. 
schulle , MHG, (and G.) scholle (OHG. seal la, scollo) earthy 
crust, turf, piece of ice (cf. also Sw. skolla metal plate), but 
there is no evidence that these were ever used in the sense 
of ‘skull’. The same difficulty applies to OF. escuelle, 
escule dish, nor would this readily nave assumed the early 
form scolle .] 

1. The bony case or fiame containing or en- 
closing the brain of man or other vertebrate 
animals; the cranium; also, the whole bony 
fiamework or .skeleton of the head. 

a. c 1290 .S'. Eng. Leg. 1 . 168 Robert de brok.-Jxiruj b e 
scolle smot is sweid. c 1330 King of Tars 521 Summe 
pleyed of the heved, Ana summe beore scolles icleved. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1 . 115 Golgotha is to menynge 
a baar scolle. For whan..mysdoeres were pere bybeded, 
be hedes were i-left here. £-1400 Lanfrancs Cirttrg. 216 
Watir bat is gaderid in children hedis, ouber it is wibinne 
be scolle or wijjoute >e scolle. c 1450 Two Cooktry-bks. 79 
Take a plouer, and breke his skoll, and pull him dry. 1506 
Kal. Sheph. (Sommer) 102 In the skol ben two bones which 
ben called parietalles that hoideth the brayne close and 
stedfast. 


|3. <*1225 Ancr. R. 296 Ne jif him neuer in^ong auh tep 
him oSe schulle, uor he is eruh ase beore beion. £1340 
Horn male (Skeat) 8 Greue, fountayne, et hater el, Sched, 
molde, and sculle. 1382 Wyclif2 Kings ix. 35 Thei founden 
not, no bot the scul, and the feet, and gobitts of the bond. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 450/a Sculle, of the heede. craneum. 
c 1450 Two Cookery-bks. 80 Lete the sculle be hole. 1555 
Eden Decades (Arb.) 238 They haue the bones of the sculles 
of theyr heades foure tymes thycker. . then owres. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens 11. xxvii. 180 Small rounde heades,. with 
little hooles in them, like to a dead scull. 1615 Crook e 
Body of Man 548 All these muscles are seated on the backe- 
slde of the Eye within the cauity of the Scull. 1725 N. 
Robinson Th. Pkysitk 34 The Carotid Arteries.. after they 
have enter’d the SculL 1781 Cowper Convers , 780 That 
tiuth itself is in her head as dull, And useless, as a candle 
in a scull. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav, II. 236 Ghosts being 
seen about.. at night, with bare sculls and blue lights in 
their sockets. 

y. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 371 Pis Albuinus had 
. .overcome b e kyng of Gispides, and l-made hym a cuppe 
of his skulle forto drinke of. 1390 Gower Conf. 1. 128 The 
kyng in audience aboute Hath told it was hire fader Skulle. 
1579 G. Baicdr Guydo's Quest. 11 b, Other [bones] be. .saw- 
wise, as y 6 skul of the head. 16x5 Crook e Body of Man 440 
The skull or cianium is all that bone which compassetb the 
braine and after-brain like a helmet. 1653 H. Cogan tr. 
Pinto’s Trav. xxxi. 124 There were also other vessels laden 
with dead mens skuls. 1756-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. (1760) IV. 
428 Apiece of a skull, which had belonged to.. Oliver 
Cromwell. 1830 R. Knox B6clard's Anat. 209 The great 
veins of the skull or the sinuses. 1877 J. A. Allen Amer. 
Bison 454 Variations in the form of the skull are often strik- 
ingly apparent. 

b. The head as the proper seat of thought or 
intelligence. Commonly with allusion to dullness 
of intellect. 

1523 Skelton Carl. Laurel 82 Better a dum moulhe than 
a brainles scull. x6ox Skaks. Twel. N. 1. v. 121 Thou hast 
spoke.. as if thy eldest sonne should be a foole : whose 
scull, Ioue cramme with braines. 1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 
488 Your Sexe, Whose empty Sculles . . your selues per- 
uersely vexe. <11795 Cowper Pairing Time 8 Ev’n the 
child who knows no better.. Must have a most uncommon 
skull. 1823 in Cobbett Rwr. Rides (1885) 1. 338 It has at 
last been hammered into their skulls, that the interest cannot 
be paid in full, if wheat sells low. 1857 Reade Course True 
Love 99 We. .have not an idea of our own in our sculls. 

f c. slang. The head of an Oxford College or 
Hall. Obs. Cf. Golgotha 2 . 

1721 Amherst Terras Fil. No. xx (1726) 55 The Sculls., 
clapp’d a Degree upon his back. Ibid. No. 30. 167 Another 
gentleman.. who has lately given a certain learned Scull 
great offence. 1864 Slang Did. 223 Scull or Skull, the 
head or Master of a College,, .but nearly obsolete. 

d. A representation of a human skull, as an 
emblem or reminder of death or moitality. 

1826 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 11. [1863) 808 She was a 
perpetual memento mori ; a skull and cross-bones would 
hardly have been more efficacious. 1875 W. McIlwraith 
Guide Wigtownshire 40 Here are the typical marrow-bones, 
skull, and sand glass. 

+ 2. a. The crown or top of the head; the 
sconce, the (bare) scalp. Obs. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 353 Loke J>at Jjou be armed sad, & hele 
by bare scolle. cx 386 Chaucer Reeve’s T. 15 As piled as 
an Ape was his skulle. 14.. Voc. in Wr.- Whicker 586 
Glabella, the schulle. 1611 Cotgr., Calvaire, the (bare) 
skull, or skalpe of the head. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(1638) x6 A third.. shaves here and there, the bald scull 
appearing in many places. 

t b. Used to render L. cervix , the back of the 
neck. Obs. 

*382 Wyclif Dent, xxviii. 48 He shal put on an yren 30k 
vpon thi scol. — 1 Sam. iv. 18 He felle fro the iitil seet. 
and the scullis brokun, he is deed. 

1 3. A skull-cap of metal or other hard material ; 
a close-fitting head-piece. Obs. 

a. *522 Gahvay Arch, in 10 th Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm. 
App. V. 400 No kynde of armor, as shoite of maylle, ne 
skoll. 1536 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 136 
[He] had a paire of brexen journeys on his backe,. .and a 
skoll on bis nead. 

/ 3 . 1330 Palsgr. 268/1 Scull barnesse for the heed, segrette. 
*557 Act 4fy 5 Phil. $ Mary c. 2 § 2 One Murrien or Ballet, 

. .and one Steele Cappe or Sculle. x6xx Cotgr., Secrete, a 
thinne steele cap, or a close scull wome vnder a hat, &c. 
<1x674 Milton Hist. Mosc. Wks. 1851 VIII. 478 Thir 
Armour is a Coat of Plate, and a Scull on tbir Heads. 

y. a 1548 Hall Chron,, Hen, VIII, 235 Suche as should 
beare Morysh Pyckes. .had no hamesse but skulles. x6oo 
Dymmok Ireland (1843) 7 Armed with a shei t of maile, a 
skull, and a skeine. a 1674 Milton Hist. Mosc. Wks. 1851 
VIII. 517 They saw the Emperor and his Son.. each with a 
Skull of Pearl on thir bare Heads. 

4. A crust of solidified steel or other metal 
formed on a ladle, etc., by the partial cooling of 
the molten material. Also without article. 

*773 Wright’s Pat. in 6 th Rep. Dep. Kpr. Rec. App. 11. 
161 Making Malleable Iron.. from Scull and Cinder Iron 
or other Cast Metal. 1880 Encycl. Brit. XIII. 326/a To 
keep the blown metal in fusion and prevent ‘ skulls’ forming 
when it is run out into a casting ladle. 1804 Daily News 
X2 Feb. 6/6 The process does not produce 1 skull and small 
quantities can therefore be dealt with without in any way 
chilling the metal. 

5. attrib. In sense ‘ of or pertaining to, belong- 
ing to or connected with, the skull’, as skull-bone, 

- form , -pan, -piece, - skin , - wall , etc. 

1615 Ckooke Body of Man 575 The muscle of the eare 
springing from the pericranium or skull [s]kin. 1746 W. 
Thomi-son R. Navy Adv. (1757) 39 The Scull Pieces of 
Oxen and Hogs. 1866 Chambers's Encycl. VIII, 759/2 The 
skull-bones are freely supplied with blood. 1891 Archaeol. 
LIII. 212 A heavy stroke thiough the ciown into the side 
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ot Vise skull-pan. xBgg A Mutt's Syst. Med. VII. 239 The 
pressure of the cranial contents against the skull-wall. Iota. 
644 A tympanitic note on skull-percussion. 

to. In sense 1 in which skulls are leposited , as 
skull-box, -house. 

1628-9 Sartim Churdew. Acc. (Swayne, 1896) 312 Henge 
for the skulle howse dore. 1634-5 ibid. 330 Locke for y° 
skull house doie. 1859 Jephson Brittany vi. 67 In the 
apertures between the uprights which supported the roof 
[of the charnel-house] were heaped up skull-boxes. 

c. In sense £ formed, or macle of a skull , as 
skull-tup , -goblet, wine-cup. 

1825 Hogg Q. Hyndc 280 Their skull-cups fill’d unto the 
brim. 1854 G. Greenwood Haps 4 Mishaps 27 The house- 
keeper took from a costly cabinet the famous and fearful 
skull wine-cup. 1856 Hawthorne Eng. Note-bks. (1870) II. 
221 Where.. the skull goblet has often gone its rounds. 

6. Comb. a. With pa. or pies, pples., as skull- 
built, -covered, -crowned, -dividing, -hunting ; also 
skull-like adj. 

1594 Nashe Unfort. Tran. Wks. (Grosart) V. 145 A scull 
cround hat of the fashion of an olde deepe porringer. 1641 
W. Hooke Hew England's Tears 10 Tneir instruments are 
. .skul-dividing Halberds. 1805 Southey Madoc 11. xxil, 
The skull-built towers, the files of human heads. 1809-10 
Shelley Bigotry’s Victim a Dares the lama. .The lion to 
rouse from his skull-covered lair? 1839-52 Bailey Festus 
523 The charnel-house of Time— where skull-like orbs.. 
DeGled the purview. 1898 C. S. Horne Story L. M. 5. 407 
The teachers had themselves been skull-hunting cannibals. 

b. With agent-nouns, as skull-cracker, -hunter, 
-slinger, -thacker, -thatcher. 

1706 Bavnard Cold Baths n. 394 Rats-bane [a physician] 
...who was buta young Skull slinger then. i7*9R.AMSAY2»rf 
Answ. Hamilton ii, But me ye ne’er sae crouse had craw’d 
Ye poor scull-thacker ! 18531 Mundy Antipodes (1857) 181 
A splendid green-stone Meri, heirloom of her deceased loid, 
and the skull-cracker no doubt of a hundred foes. 1859 
Slang Diet. 04 Skull thatchers, straw bonnet makers, — 
sometimes called ‘bonnet-builders*. 1863 Miss Braddon 
A. Floyd xxiv, * I'll find my skull-tbatcber if I can,' said 
Captain Prodder, groping for his hat amongst the brambles, 
igoa J. Chalmers in Life (1905) xx. 98/2 That they are 
skull-hunters I do not doubt. 

7. Special combs. : f skull butterfly (see quot.); 
skull-eel, the sharp-nosed eel, Anguilla vulgaris ; 
skull-fish., f ( a ) some fish supposed to resemble 
a skull; (j>) a whalebone whale above two years 
of age; + skull-man (see quot.); + skull-moss, 
a greenish kind of moss growing on skulls long 
exposed to the air 5 t skull -seam, a suture on the 
skull ; skull-vein (see quot.). 

1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XIII. 721/2 The “skull butter- 
fly is another singular species, so called from its head re- 
sembling in some degree a death's head or human skull. 
1883 Day Fishes Gt. Brit. II. 243 Eel, *skull.eel, or brown- 
ed. *668 Charleton Onomast. 154 Orbis, , . the Globe, or 
“Scull -fish. *725 Phil. Trans. XXXIII. 257 After this, 
they [whales yielding whalebone] are term'd “Scull-fish, 
their Age not being known, but only guess'd at by the 
Length of the Bone in their Mouths. 1858 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade, Skull-fish, the technical name among whalers for. . 
a whale which is more than two years old. 1659 Tor ri ano, 
Capellitti , certain soldiers serving on horse-back with 
steele-caps, called wjth us “skull-men, or black-skulls. *63* 
W . Foster H oplocrisma-Spougvs 40 “ Scull-mosse or bones, 
..Mummy and the Fat of Man. .comprehend the corporeal! 
perfection of Man. _ *68x Grew Mnseeum 11. in. iv. 237 Of 
the same Species with the Skull-Mosse. *598 Sylvester 
DuBartas 1. vi. 576 The Nose..serveth as a Gutter To void 
the Excrements of grossest matter j As by the “Scull -seams 
and the Pory Skin Evaporate those that are light and thin. 
*838 Civil Eng. % Arch. Jrnl. 1 . 98/2 The peculiar character 
of the veins commonly called “scull veins, from their strong 
resemblance to the sutures of thescttll, which traverse the 
blocks of white limestone. 

Skull s Scull (sk»l). ■Sir. and f north Forms : 
a. 6 skill, skyll. fi. 6- skull. 7 . 8 - soull. 
[Of obscure origin.] A strong, shallow basket 
(now sometimes made of iron wire) of a circular 
or oval form and considerable size, used esp. for 
farm produce, fish, and fishing-lines. 

a. 1508 Dunuar Flyting 231 Fische wyvis cryis, Fy ! and 
castis doun skillis and skefiis. 15*6-7 Dnrh. Acc. Rolls 
(Surtees) xo6 Pro le Skyll' pro bobus pascent ij d. 

P- *5*3 dec. Ld. High Treas. Scot. IV. 496 Item, for 
skullis, vjd. 1634-46 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 288 To the 
Judas, whose skill, . was kno wen to be far greater in making 
of skulls nor either in praying orpreaching. vjz^Dunbar's 
Flyting xxiii. in Ramsay Evergreen, Fish Wyves. .cast 
dciwn Skulls and skeils. *8a* Blackiu. Mag. X. 305 She 
seized her empty skull, and beat it unmeicifully about., 
poor John. 1840-x Q. Jrnl. Agric. XI. 112 The large ozier 
or willow basket.. in Some parts of the country known by 
the name of ‘skulls'. 1882 Jamieson's Sc. Diet, s.v., The 
fisherman’s skull is ..deep at one end for the line, and 
shallow at the other for the baited hooks. 

y, *752 ttec. Elgin (New Spald. Cl.) 1. 465 All riddles, sculls, 
cieels, mauns, beescaps. 1794 Statist. Acc. Scott. XIII. 
401 She recollected that she was ..rocked in a fisher’s scull 
instead of a cradle. *8x6 Scott Antia. xxvi, She maun get 
the scull on her back, and awa wi f the fish Lo the next 
burrows-town. *851 H, Stephens Bh. Farm (ed. a) I. 261 
The most common practice of carrying the turnips is by the 
stalls in baskets, called sculls. 

Hence SkuTlful, ScuTlful, the fill of a skull. 
2844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm II. 122 Each skulful [ed. 2 
scullful] will contain rather more than 32 lb. [of turnips]. 

t Skull 3 . 06s. rare. Also scull. [Of obsciue 
origin.] A drinking-bowl or -vessel. 

1 S I 3 Douglas JEneici nr. i. 125 We kei.st of wai me mylk 
memy a scull [L, cytulnnm]. ibid. vn. iii. 89 In flacon and 
in skull [L, crate) a] Thai skynk the wyne. 


Skull, variant or obs. form of Scull sb. and v, 
Skullbanker, var. Scowbanker slang. 
Skull-cap (skwlksep). Also 7-9 seull-cap. 
[f. Skull 1 + Cap j^. 1 ] 

1 . A light, close-fitting cap, usu. of silk, velvet, 
or other soft material, for covering the head. 

o. 168a Luttkell Brief Ret. (1857) 1. 182 About 30 per- 
sons,.. clad in Indian stuffs, with sculp [sic] caps on their 
heads. *687 Mi£ge Gt. Fr. Diet. n. s.v,, A Scull-cap, that 
some wear under the Perwig 1 . x?53 Han way Travel 702) I. 
m.xlii. 194 They also use scull-capsof paper, or a. cabbage-leaf 
under their hats. *8xg Scott Leg. Montrose xi, A Presby- 
terian clergyman,. .wearing a black silk scull-cap. 1869 
Tozer Highl. Turkey II. 206 Their black and greasy scull- 
caps, .might once have been red. 

0. *704 Steele Lying Lovers 11. 1, 1 suppose 1 was used 
like other Children. They clap'd me on a Skul-cap. a 1734 
North Lives (1826) I. 59 He wore commonly a little leather 
cap, which sort was then called skull caps. 1848 Layard 
Nineveh vii. (1850) 141 The women woie small embroidered 
skull-caps. 1888 Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men I. iii. 355 He 
commonly wore a black silk skull-cap. 

2 . Hist. A steel or iron cap, a form of casque or 
helmet fitting closely to the head; = Skull J- 3. 

1820 Scott Monast. ix, An iron skull-cap, none of the 
brightest, bore for distinction a sprig of the holly. 1824 
W. Irving T. Trav. (1849) 174 There was a ferocious tyrant 
in a skullcap like an inverted porringer, and a dress of red 
baize. 1834 Planch£ Brit. Costume 98 Skull-caps.., with 
or without nasals, are common amongst esquires, archers 
and men at arms. 

3. Bot. One or other of various species of plants 
belonging lo the genus Scutellaria, in which the 
calyx finally assumes the appearance of a helmet. 

«. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 326 Scull-cap , see Skull- 
cap. *777 Lighteoot Flora Scot. 1. 320 Scutellaria ,.. 
Little red Scull-cap or Willow-herb. 182* Barton Flora 
N. Arner. I- 5 Scutellaria hyssopifolia. Hyssop-leaved 
Scull-cap. Ibid. 78 Scutellaria laterifolia. Side-flowering 
Scull-cap.. .Blue Scull-cap. 1845-50 Mrs. Lincoln Led , 
Bot. 172 The scull-cap, [Scutellaria,), .has been said to be 
a remedy for the hydrophobia. 

0. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 327 Skull-cap, Scutel- 
laria. 1786 Abercrombie Arr. 67 in Gard. Assist., Skull- 
cap, or helmet flower. 1855 Miss Pratt Flowering PI. IV. 
205 Common Skull-cap.. received its name from the singu- 
lar impalement ofits calyx, which, when inverted, resembles 
a helmet with its visor raised. 


b. Amer. (See quot.) 

1846-50 A. Wood Class-bk. Bot. 406 Veronica scutellata. 
Skull-cap or Marsh Speedwell,. . [grows] in swamps and 
marshes, N. Eng. and Western States, and Biit. Am[erica], 
4. Geol. (See quots.) 

1839 Civil Eng. 4- Arch. Jrnl. II. 375/2 The skull cap 
(in certain quart les in the island of Portland] is irregular 
in texture; it is a well-compacted limestone, containing 
cberty nodules. x86o Damon Geol. Weymouth 88 The tei m 
'skull cap*, applied to the solid layeis constituting the 
lowest bed of the Purbeck formation, is intended to denote 
its position in relation to other beds below, 1885 R. Ether- 
idge Stratigr. Geol. 4 PalseoMol. 478 note , The lower 
Purbeck beds are known as the 1 cap ' and the ‘ skull cap '. 
They are botryoidal limestones or indurated calcareous 
tuffs, possibly derived ftom the denudation of the Portland 
rocks. 

6 . Anal. The bony structure covering the brain; 
the top or roof of the head. 

1855 L. Holden Human Osteology 04 The skull-cap is 
composed of the expanded arches of three of the cranial 
vertebiae, and forms a beautiful oval dome for the protec- 
tion of the btain. 1866 Chambers's Encycl. VIII. 760/1 
These fossae are marked, as is the whole skull-cap, by the 
cerebral convolutions, 


Skulle, obs. f. Scull sb., oar. 

Skulled (skrxld), a. [f. Skull 1 + -ed 2 . Cf. 
thick-skulled, etc.] Of certain vertebrates : Pos- 
sessing or furnished with a skull. 

1879 tr, Haeckel's Evol. Man II. xvii. 07 The whole 
Vertebrate tribe may primarily he divided into the two 
main sections of the Skull-less and the Skulled Vertebrates. 


Skullen, obs. form of Scullion - . 

Skullery (skoiari). [f. Skull 1 + -ery 2.] A 
collection of skulls ; a place for skulls, 
x8z8 Blackiu. Mag. IV. 327 The effect of the water drop- 
ping from the jaw-bones and eyeholes. .. It is not to be 
thought that an Irishman could contemplate such, a skullery 
with unmoved imagination.. 1908 IVestm. Gaz. 31 July 1/3 
On his excavating expeditions an annexe, usually known 
as the ' skullery is almost invariably brought into use. 

Skullian, -ion, obs. forms of Scullion. 
SkuTl-less, a. [f. Skull I.] Having no skull ; 
not furnished with a skull. 

*879 ti. Haeckel's Evol. Man II. xvii. 07 Of the earlier 
and lower section, that of the Skull-less, the Amphioxus is 
alone extant. 


SkuTly, a. rare. [f. Skull h] Containing 
skulls ; having skulls about. 

X896 E. A. King It. Highways 218 A damp and skully 
place.. is the crypt. 

Skulp, obs. form of Scalp vfi 

Skurner, -our(e, obs. forms of Soummeb. 

Skumfite, Skunfit, obs. forms of Scomitt. 

Skunage, variant of Skevinage Obs. 

Skundreil, obs. form of Scoundbel. 

Skunk (sk»rjk), sb. Also 7 squnck, squuneke, 
8 skuruok. See also Skink sb.o [ad. Amer. 
Indian (Abenaki) segankw or segortgw ; variant 
forms occur in many other dialects.] 

1 . A North American animal of the weasel kind, 


Mephitis inephitica , noted for emitting a very 
offensive odour when attacked or killed. 

*634 W. Wood New Eng. Prosp. (1865) 25 The beasts of 
offence be Squunckes, Ferrets, Foxes- *674 Josselyn Titto 
Voy. 85 The Squnck is almost as big as the Racoon. 1701 
C. Wolley Jrnl. New York (i860) 31 Musquashes, Skunks, 
Deer and Wolves, they bring upon their backs lo New- York. 
x 775 A. Burnaby T>av . n note , There is a species of pole- 
cat in this part of America, which is commonly called a 
skunk. x8oo Shaw Gen* ZooL I. n. 395 A smell as insuficr- 
able as that of some of the Ameiican Weesels ot Skunks. 
1835 W. Irving Tour Prairies xi, He was advised to wear 
the scalp of the skunk as the only tiophy of his prowess. 
1877 Codes Fur Beating Anim. vii. 196 The Skunk is a 
stoutly built animal, with a small head, low cars, and short 
limbs. . ; the tail long and very bushy. 

b. ellipt. The iur of the skunk. 

1862 B. Taylor in Life fr Lett. (1884) I. xvi. 404 Sables 
are so expensive as to be vulgar and Skunk.. is infinitely 
handsomer. 1884 Daily News 23 Sept. 6/1 Skunk is to be 
very much worn this winter. It can be deodorised to a very 
great extent. 

2. colloq. A thoroughly mean or contemptible 
person. Also in playful use. 

1841 [W. G. Simms] Kinsmen 1. 171 He’s a skunk— a bad 
chap about the heart, ax 859 in Bartlett Diet . Amer. 
(ed, 2) s.v., Now, Tom, you skunk, this is the third time 
you've forgot to set on that switch. 189* N. Gould Double 
Event 42 That miserable old skunk you’ve engaged to take 
my place. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as skunk-fur, -robe, -skin ; 
skunk-like adj.; skunk-bird, -blackbird U.S. 
(see quots.) ; skunk currant U.S., the fetid or 
mountain currant, Ribes prostratum ; skunk- 
head U.S. (see quot) ; skunk porpoise U.S. (see 
quot. and Porpoise) ; skunk weasel,— S kunk 
sb. 1; skunk-weed U.S.,=>Skvnk-oabbage. 

1836 Penny Cycl. V. 30/1 [The male bobolink’s] variegated 
diess, which, from a resemblance in its colours to that of 
the quadruped, obtained for it the name of * “skunk.bird ’ 
among the Cree Indians. *855 H. W. Beecher Star Papers 
(1873) 192 We followed that old Polyglott, the “skunk 
blackbird, and heard [etc.]. 1859 Bartlett Diet. Amer. 
(ed. 2), Skunk blackbird, the common marsh blackbird, so 
called in the rural districts of New England, New York, 
and Canada West. *893 Scribner's Mag. June 771/1 The 
bobolink's chief name was suggested by.. his song; but 
another, skunk-klackbiid, alludes to the skunk-like color 
and pattern of his dress. <tx8*7 X. Dwight Trav. New Eng. 
(1821) 1L 3x2 Three sorts of currants are found in the fote&L 1 
the red, the black, and a peculiar kind, called “Skunk cur- 
rants. 1846-50 A. Wood Class-bk. Bot, 373 A small shrub, .. 
ill-scented, and with ill-flavored berries— sometimes called 
Skunk Currant. *B8a Cauefeild & S award Did. Needlwk. 
451/2 “Skunk Fur.. is of a dark brown colour, rather long 
in the hair, and rough. 1848 Bartlett Did. Amer. 305 
*Skunkhecui , the popular name, on the sea-coast, of the Pied 
Duck of ornithologists. *847 Darlington Amer, Weeds, 
etc. (i860) 346 This plant— so readily known by its “skunk- 
like odor. 1884 Goode Nat. Hist. Aguat. Anim. 16 The 
best known species on the Atlantic coast are the ‘ “Skunk 
Porpoise or f Bay Porpoise ’. *85* G. H. Kingsley Sp. f 
Trav. (1900) v. 144 A good “skunk robe is a very pretty hit 
of peltry. 1862 B. Taylor in Life 4- Lett. (1884) I. xvi. 
404 With my pelisse of racoon and my cap of “skunk-skin. 
177* Pennant Synop. Quad. 333 “Skunk Weasel. *738 
Phil. Trans. XL. 348 Arum Americanum, Beta folio. 
The “Scunk-weed. 1855 New Cycl. Bot. II. 708 Draion- 
tium faetidum.. .It is a native of North America, wheie it 
is called Scunk Cabbage or Scunk Weed. 

Hence Sku'nkdom, ( a ) skunkish character ; (b) 
skunks collectively ; Sktrnkislt a,, resembling a 
skunk; contemptible; Skxrnklet, a young skunk ; 
Sku-nky a., befitting a skunk; nasty. 

*839 J. Brown Lett. (1907) 49 Myskunkdom requires only 
to be known to be felt. Ibid., I wish you would write poor 
Isabella. J n this you are more skunkish than I. *851 G. H. 
Kingsley Sp. 4- Trav. (1900) v. 144, I was meditating on 
skunkdom and keeping a look-oht for willow grouse. 1894 
Weslm. Gaz. 2 Feb. 3/1 The five or six little skunklets re- 
mam enfamille with their parents until the following spring. 
*897 Blackmore Dariel xl, You try to shove him into any 
skunky corner.., and he lets you know. 

Skunk (skuqk), v. U.S. slang, [f. prcc.] 
trans. (See quots.) 

1848 Durivage Stray SubJ. 135, 1 made high, low, game, 
and skunked him, outught again. 1848 Bartlett Diet. 
Amer. 409 In games of chance, if one of the players fails 
to make a point, he is said to be skunked. A presidential 
candidate who fails to secure one electoral vote is also 
skunked. *859 Ibid. (ed. 2) s.v., A student who leaves college 
without settling up, is said to skunk his bills. 

Skunk-cabbage. N.Amer. [f. Skunk sb.] 
A perennial stemless plant of the arum family, 
Symplocarpus fatfdus, giving out an offensive 
odour, especially when bruised. 

176a Eliot in Mills Sysl. Prod. Hush. I. 156 The roots 
of swamp hellebore (known in different places by the several 
names of skunk cabbage, tickle weed, bear root). 1792 Bel- 
knaf Hist, New-Hampsh. IJI, 127 The arum, or skunk 
cabbage, has been found very efficacious In asthmatic com* 
plaints. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 387 The root and 
seeds of the Skunk Cabbage, Symplocarpus feeiida, are 
powerful antispasmodics. 1878 Mrs, Stowe Poganuc P. 
xvn. 147 The honest, great green leaves of the old skunk cab- 
bage, most refreshing to the eye in its hardy, succulent 
greenness, though an abomination to the nose. 

Skunte : see Scum v. 5 b. 

Skuppat, obs. form of Scuppet sb. 

Skur(r ; see Scour ».2 ; Skibb sb. and v. 

+ Skure, v. Obs. (Meaning doubtful.) 

Not likely to be either secure or skewer. 

1587 M. Grove Pelops % Hipp. (1878) 129 As the Pultoke 
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doth surpasse eche winged foule perdy, By egernesse to 
skure hei pray, once seene with greedy eye. 

Skurn(e, obs. ff. Scorn v. Skurt, var. Squirt 
sb, Skuruie, -uy, obs. ff. Scurvy sb. and a. 
Skut, obs. f. Scout sb.- 1 , Scut sb. 1 Skute, var. 
Scoot v. ; obs. f. Scute. Skuyer, obs. f. Squire. 
Skuys, obs. f. Souse sb. Skwar, obs. f. Square. 
Skwe, var. Skew sb. Obs. Skwfij obs. Sc. f. 
Score sb. 1 Skwsacion, obs. f. Scusation. 

Sky (skai), sb.' 1 Forms : 3-4 (6) ski (4 soki, 
schi) ; 3 skei, 4 skey ; 3 skije, 4-7 skie, skye 
(5 schye), 4- sky (7 pi. skyne). [a. ON. sky 
(lcel. sky, Norw., Sw., Da. sky) neut., cloud 
(:— original *skiuja), directly related to OS. skio 
masc., OE. sc£o (doubtful), and more remotely to 
OE. scuwa, ON. skugge shade, shadow, whence 
Scuo sb. 1 See also Skew sb, 1 ] 
f 1 . A cloud. Obs. 

£1220 Bestiary 66 Up he teS, til Sat he Se heuene seS, 8ui 3 
skies sexe and seuene til he cumeS to heuene. c 1250 Gen. 4 
Ex. 325s Bi-foren hem fle3 an skije bri^t 8at ni3t hem made 
5 e weije li^t. c *384 Chaucer H. Fame in. 1600 A certeyn 
wynde. . blewe so tiydously and hye That hyt ne left not a 
skye In alle the welkene. *1390 Gower Conf II. 50 A 1 
sodeinly Sche passeth, as it were a Sky, Al clene out of this 
ladi sihte. c 1407 Lydg. Reson 4 Sens. 1007 As sterris in 
the frosty nyght, Whannewalkne is mostbryght, With-oute 
cloude or any skye. c 1430 — ■ Mm. Poems (Percy Soc.) 
161 The somerys day is. .seelden seyn, With so cleer hayr, 
but that t her is som skye. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxix. 3 
Quhone sabill all the hewin arrayis, With mystie vapouris, 
cluddis and skyis. ?a 1350 Sterne of Redempt. 31 in 
Dunbar's Poems (1893) 329 To the superneeternall regioun, 
Quhaii noxiall skyis may mak no sogeotn. 

Jig. *4.. Epipk. in Tundale's Vis. (1843) 121 Thus, .trw 
menyng darketh with a skye That we in Englysch calion 
flaturye. a 1529 Skelton Rcplyc. 165 Ye sooted ouer hye 
. . , Your names to magnifye, Among the scabbed skyes Of 
WyclifTes flesshe Ryes. 

2 . The skies , the clouds (obs.) ; the upper region 
of the air ; the heavens. Chiefly poet. 

a 1300 XV Signa in E. E.P. (1862) xx pe holi man tellijj 
..pat {>e skeis so sal spec {>an..in steuen as hit wer man. 
X3go Gower Conf. II, 261 Sche drof forth bothe char and 
whel Above in thair among the Skyes. 1 1400 Destr. Troy 
6016 The day was done, dymmet the skyes. 1508 Dunbar 
Gold. Targe 25 The skyes rang for schoutyng of the larkis. 
1590 Shaks. Mids. N. tv. i. 121 The skies, the fountaines, 
euery region neere, Seeme all one mutuall cry. 16x4 C. 
Brooke Ghost Rich. Ill, Poems (1872) 103 To..cuile his 
leauie hayres The more in bows, and armes, that kisse the 
skyne. 1697 Dryden Vtrg. Georg, m. 248 Late at Night, 
when Stars adorn the Skies. 1754 Gray Pleasure 51 The 
common Sun, the air, the skies To him are opening Paradise. 
1784 Mickle Cumnor Hall ii. Now nought was heard 
beneath the skies, The sounds of busy life were still. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. vir. ix, With uplifted right hand .to 
these pouring skies, i860 Ld. Lytton Lucile 1. iv. 12 There 
was war in the skies 1 

tranf. and fig. 1562 WinJet Wks. (S. T. S.) I. 20 We 
exhort sow, and adiuris 30W also,.. to descend from the hie 
skyis. 1385 Higins tr. Junius' Nomencl. 190/2 Machina , . . 
the skies or counterfet heauen ouer the stage, 
b. Used without the, in limited sense. 

1503 Dunbar Thistle 4 Rose 41 Ulumynit our with orient 
skyis brycht *748 Gray Alliance 53 A brighter Day and 
Skies of azure Hue. 1781 Cowper Truth 138 The rude 
inclemency of wintry skies. X907 H. Wyndham Flare of 
Footlights xxx, It was a dismal day, with leaden skies over- 
head. 

3 . The sky , the apparent arch or vault of heaven, 
whether covered with cloud or clear and blue ; 
the firmament. 

a 1300 Cursor M. X34t Him thoght . . pat to pe sky it raght 
top pe. 2390 Gower Conf. J, 312 The Sky wax deik, the 
wynd gan blowe, The firy welkne gan to thondre. c 1470 
Gol. 4 Gaw. 610 Quhen the day can daw,. .And the sone m 
the sky wes schynyng so schir. 1308 Dunbar Golden Targe 
50 , 1 saw approch agayn the orient sky, A sail 1 . 1346 J. 
Heywood Prov. (1867) 9 When the sky lallth we shall nave 
larks. 1394 Shaks. Rich. Ill, v. iii. 283 The sky doth 
frowne, and lowre vpon our Army. 1633 R. N. tr. Camden's 
Hist . Elis. it. 22i The skye being extreame cold with snow 
and frost. *672 R. Wilu Poet. Liccnt. 34 If the Skie fall, 
down-comes the price of Larks. 1728 Pope Dune, r, 178 As 
, .lead itself can fly, And pond’rous slugs cut swiftly thro' 
the sky. 1774 M. Mackenzie Maritime Sttrv. 5 A dark 
Flag on that [pole] which appears between you anti the Sky. 
1843 Ruskin Mod, Paint. 1 . 11. i. § 5. 204 The sky is to be 
considered as a transparent blue liquid, in which.. clouds 
aie suspended. 1876 Mozley Uuw. Serm, vi. 133 No people 
have ever existed to whom the sky has not suggested one 


set of ideas. 

b. With descriptive or limiting term. 

1613 Chapman Mas he Intis Court, Ouer this., in an Euen- 
ing sky, the ruddy Sunne was seen ready to be set. <1x700 
Evelyn Diary 1 Nov. 1660, The Sunn represented by a 
face and raies of gold, upon an azure skie, 1798 Coleridge 
Anc. Mar. ti. vii, All in a hot and copper sky, The bloody 
Sun . .did stand. 18x4 Words w. Yarrow Visited 17 A blue 
sky bends o’er Yarrow vale, 1835 Tennyson Maud v. ii, 
With her,. wild voice pealing up to the sunny sky. 1869 
E. Dunkin {title), The Midnight Sky : Familiar Notes on 
the Stars and Planets, 
o. Without article. 

1396 Spenser F. Q. iv. iii. 13 Into a starre in sky. 1611 
Shaks. Cytnb. v. v. 146 A Nobler Sir ne’re liu'u'Twixt 
sky and ground. 1640 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 11. 93 But 
the greatest part of this paisage and Landtskip is sky, 1723 
Pope Odyssey m. 411 A length of Ocean and unbounded sky. 
*805 Wordsw. Prehide hi. 107, I.. perused The common 
countenance of earth and sky. 1835 Tennyson Maud 1, 
Jtviu. v, The counlercharm of space and hollow sky. 2884 


Jr til. R. Meteorol, Soc. (1883) XI. 231 There was a portion 
of blue sky between the Helm cloud and the Bar. 
d. fig. or in fig. phrases. 

To the shy or skies, to the highest possible degree, enthusi- 
astically, extiavagantly. In the skies, in an ecstasy, ia the 
realms of fancy. 

(<x) c 1386 C'tess Pembroke Ps. lxxx. i, 0 God, . . Display 
thy faces skie on us thine owne. 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 
iv. iii. 56, I, in the cleare Skie of Fame, o’re.shine you. 
X793 Cowper To Mary i, The twentieth year is well-nigh 
past, Since first our sky was overcast. 1878 Browning La 
Saisiaz 61, I bid him — at .suspicion of fiist cloud athwart 
his sky . .die! 1897 W. E. Norris Marietta's Mar. xxxi. 224 
He dropped upon me suddenly out of a clear sky and began 
asking questions which I had to answer. 

( b ) 1617 Moryson Itin. 1 . 104 Italians. .alwaies extol! their 
owne things to the skie. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. 
in. 191 Those of any Piety or Religion, commended it to the 
Skyes. 1731-8 Swift Polite Conv. 71 You were extoll’d to 
the Skies I assure you. 1815 W.H. I relan 0 Scribbleomania 
25 Rhymsters who praise ’em to the skies, And meanest 
actions eulogize. 

(c) 186 9 Mrs. H. Wood R. Yorke xx, Roland was in the 
skies at once. 

4 . poet, or rhet. a. The celestial regions ; 
heaven ; the heavenly power, the deity. 

1390 Shaks. Mids.N. v. 1. 308 Now am I dead, now am I 
fled, my soule is in the sky. 1634 Milton Camus 242 So 
maist thou be translated to the skies. 1697 Dryden Alex. 
Feast 179 He rais’d a Mortal to the Skies; Shedtewan 
Angel down. 1731 Swift Judas Wks. 1735 IV. 1. 165 The 
just vengeance of incensed skies. 1781 Cowper Charity 70 
Thou thrU hast.. dared, despise Alike the wrath and mercy 
of the skies. x8xo Shelley Despair 8 In the eternal 
mansions of the sky. 1868 Lynch Rivulet cli. ii, Time 
loses his scythe When he enters the skies. 

b. The sky (sense y) of a particular region ; 
hence, climate, clime. 

1701 Addison Let. to Ld, Halifax 136 We envy not the 
warmer Clime that lies In ten Degrees of mote indulgent 
Skies. 1842 Tennyson You ask me why vii, 1 seek a 
warmersky. 1856 Kane Arctic Explor. 11 . xxi. 207 Strange 
that these famine-pinched wanderers of the ice should rejoice 
in sports, .like the children of our own smiling sky. 

5. a. The colour of the sky ; sky-blue. 

1667 Dryden Maiden Queen 11. j, Those knots of sky do 
not So well with the dead colour of her face. 1668 Ether- 
euge She won' d if she cou'd nr. ii, A whole bevy of damsels 
in sky, and pink, and flame-coloured taffetas, 

b. The representation of a sky in a painting, etc. 
1747 Francis tr. Horace , Art P. 34 note, It is chiefly in 
this View, that Ruisdale's Waters, and Claude Lorrain's 
Skies are so admirable. 18x5 J. Smiih Panorama Sci. 4 
Art II. 746 For a pure mid-day sky,., vermilion and white 
as the sky approaches the horizon. 1878 Ruskin Notes 43 
The sky is unusually careless. 

0. * The upper rows of pictures in a gallery ; 
also, the space near the ceiling’ (Cent. Diet. 1891). 

7. The small opening in the roof of a cab, used 
as a means of communication. 

1907 Daily Chron. 18 Oct, 4/4, I did. .steal the,. box from 
his hansom-cab, and the driver was looking thiough the sky. 

8. atlrib. and Comb. a. Attrib., in sense ‘ of or 
in the sky’, as sky-children, - glare , -pebble, etc. 

1582 Stanyiiurst AEtieis 1. (Arb.) 18 Shee pouts, that 
Ganymed by loue too skitop is hoysed. 1634 Milton Camus 
83, I must put off The.se my skie robes spun out of Iris 
Woolf. 1653 H. More Confect. Cabbal. (1713) 53 The Sun 
and the Moon (according to this Hypothesis] will prove the 
two great Lights, and the Stars but scatter'd sky-pebbles. 
a 1821 Keats Hyperion 1 . 133 Beautiful things made new, 
for the surprise Of the sky-children. x86s Dickens Mut. Fr. 
111. viii, In the sky-glare of the lights of the little town. 
x88a Jefferies Levis 1. 231 It was a sky-storm, and the 
lightning was at least a mile high, 
b. With agent nouns, as shy-flyer, - holder , etc. 
xSta Colman Br. Grins , Fire xlvisi, The monarch of 
Olympus spake ; It made his petty tenants quake, And the 
large sky-holders obedient bowed, 1838 ‘ T. Treddlehoyle ' 
Ben Bunt 19 Bein a bit an a ski-peepar ma sen. 1891 
'limes s Oct. 3/5 Splendid buildings. .—-veritable ‘sky- 
piercers ', as most modern American aspiring business houses 
are. 1897 Daily News 3 June 3/6 There would lie hardly 
a point.. where at least the pyrotechnic sky-flyers could 
not be seen. 

o. With pa. pples., as sky-blasted, -born, -bred, 
-capped, - cast , -dyed, etc. 

Similar combs, are common in tbe 19th cent, _ 

1595 Spenser Friend's Passion 31 The skiebred Egle 
roiall bird. 1399 J, Davies l tumor/. Soul, lutrod. xi, What 
is this Knowledge, but the Sky stoll’n Fire? C1611 Chap- 
man Iliad vir. 346 He held bis scepter vp, to all the skie 
thron'd powres. 16x1 Shaks. Cymb. v. iv.ob The Thunderer, 
whose Bolt.. Sky-planted, batters all rebelling Coasts. 1667 
Milton P. L.v, 283 The third his feet Shaddowd from either 
heele with fealherd maile Skie-tinctur’d grain. 1723 Pore 
Odyss. xi. 727 There figs sky-dy’d, a purple hue disclose. 
174a Young Nt. Th. vi. 418 Sky-born, sky-guided, sky- 
returning race ! 1747 Collins Ode Pity ii, Let the nations 
view Thy skyworn robes. <1x621 Keats Hyperion 1, 310 
Earth-born And sky-engendei’d, Son of Mysteries! T878 
B. Taylor Deukalion 11 1. ii. 108 The sky-cast shadow of a 
Hebrew chief. 1887 Bowen Mneid hi. 291 Soon thy sky. 
capped toweis, Phaeacia, vanish frpm view. * 

d. With pres, pples., as sky-aspiring, -cleaving, 
-falling, -measuring, -pointing, - reaching ; etc. 

This type is also common in the 19th cent. 

1393 Shaks. Riih. II, 1. iii. 130 Sky-aspiring and ambitious 
thoughts. X596 Spenser F. Q. vi. x. 22 They are the 
daughters of sky-ruling loue. 1600 Nashe Summer's Last 
Will J402 Skie-measuring Mathematicians, 1612 Drayton 
Poly-olb. ix. 66 Mighty Raran shooke his proud sky-kissing 
top. 1633 Drumm. of Hawth. Speeches to Pr. Chas. Wks. 
(17*1) 39/t Nero's Sky-resembling Gold-ceil'd Halls. 1943 


Francis tr. Horace , Odes 111. x. 21 Thy Threshold hard- 
hearted, and sky-falling Iiain. 179 6 Eliza Hamilton Lett. 
Hindoo Rajah (x8ix] II. 117 Whose trees have their sky. 
touching heads overshadowed by. .mountains, 1820 Shei - 
ley Prometh. Utib. 11. iii. 28 The keen sky-cleaving moun- 
tains. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. iv. iv, Amid skyrending 
vivats, and blessings from every heart. 1887 Times 29 Aug. 
4/4 Endless sky-reaching spires. 

9. Special combs. : sky-blink, = Ice-blink i ; 
sky-blotch, the dark outline of a building against 
the evening sky ; sky-clear a., clear as the sky ; 
f sky-fire (see quot.); sky-flyer, an ambitious 
person; sky- gazer (see quots.); sky-mark, a 
thing standing out against the sky ( nonce-use ) ; 
sky-organ, the wind ( 1 nonce-use ) ; sky-pilot (see 
quot. 1893); sky-pipit U.S., = Skylaek sb. 2 ; 
+ sky-puppy (see Puppy sb. 3 c); f sky-setting 
Sc., sunset ; sky-stone, a meteorite. 

1837 MACDOUGALL tr. Graah's E. Const Greenl. 134 This 
“sky-blink, or ice-blink, asit is usually termed by English 
navigators, is a whitish luminous appearance seen above ice. 
1879 Cassell's Techtt. Educ. I. ^n/z The aspect of the ‘ “sky- 
blotch ’ of an architectural edifice is very important. 1868 
Gladstone Juv. Muttdi x. (1869) 386 His soul and actions 
are "sky.clear. 17x0 P. S. Wks. II. 262 “Sky-Fire is that 
in the Body of the Sun, and other Heavenly Lights. 1887 
Daily Nexus 30 Nov. 3/4 Such a work, by a young “sky- 
flyer of eighteen. 1834 Badham Halieut. X27 The name of 
this fish, uranoscopus, or * “sky-gazer ’, is derived from the 
position of the eyes, which are singularly planted on the 
crown of the head. 1867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk. 630 Sky- 
gazer... & sail of very light duck, over which un-nameable 
sails have been set, which defy classification. 1856 Miss 
Mulock J. Halifax (1837) 101 The four tall poplars. .were 
our landmarks, and “skymaiks too. 1837 Ht. Martinrau 
Soc. Atner. II. 20 The next moment, the “sky-organ began 
to blow in our rigging. 1888 Churchward Blackbirding 
22 A dock missionary (we called him “sky-pilot). X893 
Spectator 30 Dec. 952/2 A ‘ Sky-pilot in sailor’s parlance, 
is a clergyman generally, and specially a cleigyman who 
has a spiritual charge among seamen. 1884 Couss N. 
Atner. Birds 286 Neocorys, “Sky Pipits. 1731 Gentl. Mag. 
I. 31 On the last Monday of Nov. 1730, about “sky setting. 
1797 Southey Lett, fr. Spain (x8o8) II. 78 Let the heavier 
“^ky-stones come whence they may, these must have been 
formed in the atmosphere. 

Sky, sb. 2 Orkn. unci Shell. ? Obs. [repr. ON. 
skeiH : cf. mod. Norw. skeid foot of a plough 
(Aasen).] A small board in the place of a mould- 
board in a plough. 

1793 Statist. Acc. Scot. VII. 585 A square hole is cut 
through the lower end of the beam, and the uicrcal, a piece 
of oak about 22 inches long, introduced, which, holds the 
sock and sky. 

Sky (slcai), sb. 3 slang. (See quots.) 
i860 Slang Diet. 216 Sky, a disagreeable peison, an 
enemy. 1869 Stanley Westm. Abb. (ed. 3) 471 The. .con- 
flicts between the Westminster scholars and the 1 skys ’ of 
London, as the outside world was called. 

Sky (skoi), v. 1 Also Bkie. [f. Sky ri.l] 

1. trans. a. slang. To throw or toss up (a coin). 

1802 Mail Edgeworth Irish Bulls 129 Billy (says I) will 

you sky a copper ? x86o Slang Diet. 216 Skie, to throw up- 
wai ds, to toss 1 coppers ’. 187a Punch 3 Feb. 53/2 Sufficient 
for that indeed would have been ‘skying a copper ’. 
b. Cricket. To stake (a balL) into the air. 

1873 Routledge's Young Genilem. Mag. 378/1 The ball 
did not 1 travel 'on tbe sand, and when 1 skied ’ was at once 
secured. 1880 Times 28 Sept. 11/5 He skied the ball to 
cover-point, where it was easily held. 

absol. 188a Daily Telcgr. 27 May, His eleventh proved 
disastrous to Abel, who skyed up to Spoflforth at point. 

2. To hang (a picture, etc.) high up on the wall 
or near the ceiling, esp. at an exhibition. 

1863 Slang Diet. 233 Artists say that a picture is skyed 
when it is hung on the upper line at the Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy. 188a Harper's Mag. Dec. 70/2 Skied up 
over a door of the hall is the portrait of a . . maiden dressed as 
a shepherdess. 1883 Truth 28 May 848/2 A good sea-piece, 
and one which is undesei vedly skied. 

transf. 1884 Pall Mall G. 3 Oct. 3/1 The members of the 
press are regal ded as unwelcome intiudeis and are shame- 
fully 1 skied . 

3. To cover like the sky ; to overshadow. 

1844 Mrs. Browning Crcnuned 4 Buried 3 Napoleon!— 
years ago, and that great word.. skied us overhead— An 
atmosphere whose lightning was the sword. 

4. To catch sight of (an outline) against the sky. 

1900 H. Lawson Over Sliprails 05 He stooped,.. with his 

hands on his knees, to * sky ’ the loom of his big shed and 
so get his bearings. 

5. intr. To paint a sky in a picture, nonce-use. 
1862 Thornbury Turner 1 . 139 If any one calls, I can't be 

seen— I’m skying. 

0. Boating. To lift the blade of an oar too high. 
Z883 Cambridge Siaircase vi. 94 He knows.. when men 

are cocking or skying, or swinging out of or into the boat. 

Hence Skying vbl. sb. (in sense 2 ). 

1869 Echo 23 Jan , In the new rooms a much larger number 
of pictures will find places. . .The ‘skying ’ and ‘ grounding * 
so much complained of will be avoided. 

Sky, v.- [Of doubtful origin; connexion with 
prec. is not apparent in either sense.] 

1. intr. To run swiftly. 

1837 J. E. Murray Summer in Pyrenees II. 153 They sky 
along, breast high, causing the woods to ring again. 

2. trans. At Harrow: To charge and overthrow 
in a game of football. 

1903 Vachell The Hill iv. 83 Jolly well played, Caesai !— 
Sky him l — Well skied, sir ! 

Sky-, common ME. var, of Ski-. 
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SKY -PABLOTXB. 


SKYBALD. 

Skybald. Sc. and north, dial. Fomas : 6 , I 
8-9 skybald, 6 achy-, 9 skybauld, -belt ; 6 
ekay-, skybell, 9 skybal, -bel, -ble, skebal, 
-bel, scybel, -ble, etc. [Of obscure origin.] A 
low, rascally, or contemptible fellow; a lean or 
worn-out person or animal ; a worthless article, etc. 

a 1572 Knox Hist. Reform. Wks. 1848 II. 11 Fy, lett us 
never leive efter this day, that we sail recule for Frenche j 
schybaldis. 1380 Extr. Burgh Rec.GIasgoiv (1876) 1. 77 
Geveand to him money iniurius wordis, sick as knayf, skay- 
bell, matteyne, and lewne. f 1587 Montgomerie Sonnets 
xxiv, A skurvie skybel! for to be eshued. 17*8 Ramsay 
General Mistake 154 Poor skybalds ! cuis'd with more of 
wealth than wit, 1804 R. Anderson Cuinbld, Ball. (51850) 

1 15 Oft did he wish aw sec skeybels weie hang’d. 1825- in 
Eng. Dial. Diet. (Sc. and N. Irel.). 

attrik a 1583 PoLWAnT Flyting tv. Montgomerie 126 
Learne, skybalde knaue, to knaw thy sell. 

Sky-blue, sb. and a. [Sky rAi] 

A. sb. 1. A pure blue colour like that of the sky ; 
a fabric of this colour. 

1738 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Dying of silks, Sky blues are 
begun with OTchal, and finished with indigo. *778 Mme. 
D’Arbi.ay Evelina. (1791) II. 245 He may lay that vour nose 
is a sky-blue, if he pleases. 1840 Thackeray Shabby-genteel 
Story ii, A guitar, with a riband of diity skyblue. 1899 
W. T. Greene Cage-Birds 63 Followed by a narrow line of 
sky-blue. 

2. Thin or watery milk, having a bluish tint. 

1798 Bloomfield Farmer's Boy 254 Its name derision 
ana reproach pursue, And strangers tell of ‘three times 
ski min'd sky-blue’. 1827 Hood Retrospective Review 6 8 
Oh t for that small, small beer anew ! And, .that mild sky- 
blue That wash’d my sweet meals down. 1886 A ll Year 
Round 14 Aug. 34 ‘ Sky-blue ' is not always the result of 
over-creaming and dilution, 
f 3. slang. Gin. Obs. 

*755 Connoisseur No. 53 IT 4 Madam Gin has been christ- 
ened by as many names as a German princess ; every petty 
chandler’s shop will sell you Sky-blue. 1796 in Groses 
Diet. Vulgar T. 

B. ad). Of the blue colour of the sky ; azure. 

17*8 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Silver, The Spirit of Wine 

assumes a beautiful Sky-blue Colour. 1773 M. Browne 
Pi sc. Eclog. viii. 177 ’Twas there gay Phylla. . Glanc’d the 
soft passion from her sky-blue eye. 1821 R. Turner A rts 
235 The lapis lazuli is of a beautiful sky-blue colour. 1888 
7 ruth XXIV. 99/2 The carriage.. is in sky-blue plush and 
silver. 

Sky-colour. [Sky jA 1 ] A (blue) colour like 
that of the sky. Also as ad/., - next. 

15S* Elyot, Cseruhts Csmleus, blewe of colour lyke the 
skye in a clere wether, skie colour, a 1386 Sydney A rcadia 
1. xii. (1891) 50 b, Vpon her bodie she ware a doublet of skie 
colour sattin. *394 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 71 
For this causp some are red, others yellow, these greene, 
those skie-color, others gray, or blew. 1631 Widdowes Nat. 
Philos, 24 It is of a greene, yellow, and a skye colour. 
a 1691 Boyle Hist, A ir (1692) 149 Within an hour . . the sky- 
colour reached to the lower part of the liquor. 1771 En- 
cycl. Brit, II. 962/1 Dying of Leather... A pure sky colour. 
1863 Swinburne Chastelard 1. ii. 39 They say men dying 
remember.. Some garment or sky-colour. i88g Jefferies 
Field # Hedgerow 21 The innumerable other flowers and 
wings and sky-colours. m 

Sky-coloured, a. [Sky j& 1 ] Of the (blue) 
colour of the sky. 

*585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. iv. xxxvi. 160 b, 
The tulbant of the merchant must be skie coloured. 1614 
Sylvester Bethulia's Rescue iv. 39 Her Robe, Sky-colour’d 
Silk, with curious Caul Of golden Twist. 1668 H. More 
Div. Dial, iu. xxviii. (1713) 257 The Figure thereof was., 
drawn with Lines of a Sky-coloured blew. 1769 De Foe's 
Tour Gt. Brit, (ed. 7) II. 189 They wore a Sky-coloured 
Habit after tbe Manner of the Hermits. 1827 Griffith tr. 
Cuvier V. 214 The Sky-colonred Rat of Pennant. 

Skye (skai). [Gaelic Sgitk (ski), recorded in 
Olcel. as Sklb.] The name of the largest island 
of the Inner Hebrides used attributively, esp. in 
Skye terrier , a small breed of dog, long-haired, 
long-bodied, and short-legged. 

1836 * Stonehenge * Brit. Rural Sports 1 v. 11. i. 571/1 In 
shape he is more like the English than the Skye variety. 
Ibid. 571/2 The Skye dog. 1871 M. Collins Marq, <$■ 
Merck. II. x. 290 A blue Skye-terrier lay on his back, 
b. ellipt. A Skye terrier. 

183* Mayhew Land. Lab. II. 33/1 A small Isle of Skye 
terrier— but few, I was informed, know a * real Skye ’. 1863 
Ouida H eld in Bondage (1870) 40 A setter, a retriever, ana 
a couple of Skyes, were on the hearthrug. 

Skyer (skai-aj). [f. Sky 0.I4--E11. Cf. Skier.] 
A lofty hit at cricket. 

1882 Daily Telegr. 12 June, Being grandly caught from a 
skyer behind the wickets. 1883 F. M. Peard Contrad. xxi, 
You should have seen Henderson caught at slip from a 
* skyer \ 

Skyer, obs. form of Squire sb. 

Skyey (skai'i), a. Also 7 skyie, 8-9 skiey, 

[f. Sky sb? + -(e)y.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the sky ; emanating from 
the sky : a. In the phr. skyey influence^), due to 
Shakspere. 

a. 1603 Shaks. ideas, for M. hi. L 9 A breath thou art, 
Sermle to all the skyie-influences. 1799 Spirit Public Jmls. 
III. 129 Subject to the ‘skiey influences ’. 1832 Lytton 
Eugene Aram hi. ii, The skiey influences seem to tincture 
the animal life with their own .. spirit of change. 1831 
IllvstrnLonda Ifews x8 Qct, 491/3 The skiey influences were 
decidedly sympathetic. 

A 1820 Scott Monast. xix,Upon whose complexion the 
‘Skyey influences’ . .bad blended tbe red and white into the 


purely nut-brown hue. 1847 Milltr First lmpr. Eng. 
viii. (1857) 123, 1 was eager to ascertain whether it had not 
stood its testing century better under the skyey influences. 
1882 C. F. Kkary Print. Belief 128 Almost all the Vedic 
hymns are concerned with the skyey influences, 
b. In other contexts. Also, lofty. 
a. ?* 793 Coleridge Line r on Autumn. Evening 74 The 
skiey deluge, and white lightnings glaie. 18x4 Cary Dante, 
Purg, 111. 28 In the skiey element One ray obstructs not 
other. 1885-94 R. Bridges Eros *J- Psyche Aug. xx viii, 
From their skiey haunt Fell to theii feast the great birds 
bald and gaunt. 

A x8i8 Keats Endyut.iv. 558 No charm Could lift Endy. 
mion’s head, or he had view’d A skyey mask. 1826 H. N. 
Coleridge Six Months in IV. Ind. (1832) 167 The moun- 
tains . .are of skyey height. 1887 T. Hardy Woodlanders 
I. xiii. 234 Beside him sat Marty, also straining her eyes 
towards the skyey field of his operations. 

2. Resembling the sky in colour ; azure. 

*816 Southey Lay of Laureate Ixx, A virgin clad in skiey 
blue, a 183* Mom Poems (1852) II. 305 Skiey robes, 'The 
tinctuie of the young Year’s finest blue. 1884 Harped s 
Mag. Aug. 392/1 The soft skyey tone of the tuiquoise. 

Comb. 1797 Waldron Virg. Queen tv. i. Apt to soil our 
skiey-tinctur'd wings. 

Sky-farmer. [Sky jA 1 ] 

+ 1. Cant, (See quots.) Obs. j 

*753 Disc. J. Poulter (ed. 2) 36 Sky Farmers, are People 
that go about the Country with a false Pass, .under Pre- 
tence of sustaining Loss by Fire, or the Distemper amongst 
the hoi ned Cattle. 1756 Genii. Mag. XXVI, 566 A set of 
cheats who .impose on the benevolence and compassion of 
the charitable; these are called sky-farmers. 1783 Grose 
Diet. Vulgar T„ Sky-farmers, cheats who pretend they 
were farmers in the isle of sky, or some other remote place, 

. .or else called sky farmers, from their farms being in. .the 
clouds. 

2. In Iteland, a contemptuous name for a class 
of tenant-farmers. 

1763 Museum Rust, I. 8 The sky-farmers (those who hold 
at rack-rents) are mostly so greedy fin gain, that [etc.]. 
Ibid. 371 Of late years the hard-hearted sky-farmers, that 
is, the inferior sort, ..drive the poor into the mountains. 
1780 Young Tour Irel. I. 73 Ine sky farmers, .. that is the 
petty ones, let potatoe ground. 1910 P. W, Joyce English 
in Ireland 326 Sky farmer, a tenn much used in the 
South.., is a farmer without land, or with only very little. 

Sky-ful. Also -full. [Sky sb. 1 ] As much, or 
as many, as tbe sky can bold. 

1640 Bp. Reynolds Hosea vi. 99 Contented to part with a 
skie-full of Starrs for one Sunne. 1874 T, Hardy Farfr. 
Mad. Crowd I. xxviii. 309 A. firmament of light, . .resembling 
a sky-full of meteors close at hand. 

Sky-gazer : see Sky $0.1 9 . 

Sky-high, adv. and a. [Sky tA*] 

A. adv. As high as the sky; very high. Freq.j%. 
x8x8 Lady Morgan Auiobiog. (1859) 208 Opinions which 

would make the bench of bishops jump sky-high 1 1840 
R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xviii, We., should probably have 
been knocked to pieces and blown sky-high. 1887 Sims Mary 
Jane's Mem. 62 Always up sky-high or down in the dumps. 

B. adj. Reaching to the sky. 

1840 Carlyle Heroes i. (1904) 39 Utgard with its skyhigh 
gates . .had gone to air. 

Skyish (slcai-ij), a, [f. Sky sb? + -ish.] 

1. Lofty ; approaching the sky. 

1602 Shaks. Ham, v. i. 276 To o’re top old Pelion, or the 
skyish head Of blew Olympus. [18x6 Byron Let. to Moore 
5 Jan., The skyish top of blue Olympus.] 1844 Blackw. 
Mag. LVI. 78 The distant spires Of skyish hills. 

2. Resembling that of the sky. 

1818 Ld. Jeffrey Let. to C. Wilkes 3 Aug., The whole 
landscape took a stiange silvery skyish tint. 

Skyke, variant of Skiok v. Obs. 

Skylark (skaidark), sb. [Sky jA 1 ] 

1. The common lark of Europe, Alauda arvensis, 
so called from its hahit of soaring towards the 
sky while singing. 

*686 R. Blome Gentlem. Recreat , 11. Fowling xxxi. 168 
The Sky-Lark is more hardy than the Wood-Laik, and less 
troublesom to keep. 1754. Gray Pleasure 13 The Sky-lark 
wmbles high His trembling thrilling ecstacy. 1802 Mon- 
tagu Omith. s.v., It has been asserted that the Sky Laik 
never perches. 1833 Tennyson Miller's Dau. 40 Some 
wild skylark’s matin song. *876 Smiles Sc. Natur. vii. 
(ed. 4) 128 After the Skylark and Blackbird have heralded 
the coming day. 

2. U.S. The Missouri pipit, An thus or Neocorys 
spraguei ; the prairie lark or sky pipit. 

*872 Coves Birds I\I. W. 42 The Missouri Skylaik.. is one 
of the most abundant and characteristic bitds of all the 
region along the forty-ninth parallel of latitude. 

Skylark (sksi’lark), v, [f. prec. : see the vbl. ’ 
sb., quots. 1815 - 19 .] 

_ 1. inir. a. To frolic or play ; to play tricks ; to 
indulge in rough sport or horse-play. In early 
use chiefly Naut. 

1809 Naval Chron. XXI. 84 By kicking R. Nelson.., 
when ‘skylarking’. 1833 Marryat J. Faithfiil xxxviii, 
Every evening the hands were turned up to skylark, that 
is, to play and. amuse themselves. 1837 S. Osborn Quedah 
iv. 51 My Malays skylarked, joked, and played about. 187a 
W. Black Adv. Phaeton xxii, The chief administrator of 
justice . . was up here skylarking in a phaeton, 
b. With it : (See quot.) 

*822 W. Irving Braceo. Hall v. 46 Listening to a lady 
amateur skylark it up and down through the finest bravura 
of Rossini or Mozart. 

2. trans. a. To trick, cheat. 

*824 Scott St. Renan's v, 'I’ll fly a cheque on Meikle- 
wham.’ ‘ See it be better than your last,’ said Sir Bingo, ‘ for 
I won’t be skylarked again 


b. To leap in a frolicsome manner. 

1825 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 302, I begin skylarking the 
gates and setting into wind to follow the foxhounds. 

ilence Skylarking' vbl. sb. and ppl. a. ; also 
Skylarked, one who skylaiks. 

1809 Naval Chron. XXI. 84 A11 admonition against '.sky- 
larking'. 1813 Burney Falconer's Did. Marine 484 Sky- 
larking, a teim used by seamen, to denote wanton play 
about the rigging, and tops, or in any part of the ship, 
particularly by the youngsters. *819 Metropolis II. 204 , 1 
hemd Lhim] say to a friend, ‘ I say Baronet, let us have a 
lark'. I asked our Scapegrace., what this meant? He told 
nie that it was, a term in low life, for kicking up a row,, .at 


acquired gymnastics, . . 

1889 Gretton Memory's Harkbach 76 Sundry fast sky- 
larkers amused themselves with liorse-racing. Ibid. 221 To 
the wonderment of the citizens, the skylarking barristei 
drops down upon them as the Simeonite Vicai of St. Petei 

Style, obs. form of Skill sb. 

SkyTeSS, a. [f. Sky sA 1 ] Without visible 
sky; dark, cloudy. 

*848 Kingsley Yeast i, A soulless, skyless, catarrhal day. 
*871 Athenaeum 9 Sept. 337 A laige boundless sea, skyless 
and sunless. 1888 Gissing Life's Morning III. xxii. 208 
In what black, skyless, leafless town was she puisuing her 
lonely life? 

Skylight (skoi’loit), sb. Also sky-light. 

1. Light from the sky ; light coming into aiooni, 
etc,, from above. 

1670 Moxon Meek. F.xerc. xx. *52 It being intended that 
a Skfe-light shall fall through the Hollow Newel upon the 
Stairs. 1683 — Meek. Eaerc., Printing ii. V 1 Not. .so low 
that the Sky-light will not reach into every part of the 
Room. *780 Johnson Lett, to Mrs. Titrate 1 May, The 
pictures, for the sake of a sky-light, are at the top of the 
house. *78* Phil. Trans. LXXII. 96 note, 1 found, that 
I could . . perceive a bright object, such as while paper, 
against the sky-light. 1879 Tyndai l Fragm. Set. (ed. 6) 
1. iv. no, I now.. direct attention to.. the polarisation o( 
skylight. 

f b. Sc. The light of the night-sky. Obs. 

*730 in Marshall Hist. Scenes Perthshire (1880) 199 It 
[a ghost] appeared to me again, just after daylight, betwixt 
day and skylight. 

c. = Daylight 3 b. ? Obs. 

1816 T. L. Peacock Headlong Hall v, Push about the 
bottle .No heel-taps. As to sky-light, liberty-hall. 1824 
Scott St. Ronan's x. Come, Mick, no skylights— here is 
Clara’s health. 

2. A .small opening in a roof, or in the ceiling of 
a room, filled in jjvith glass, for admitting daylight ; 
the framework and glass fitted to an opening of 
this kind. 

1690 C. Nesse Hist. <]• Myst. O.p N , Test. I. tit For 


1774 P/m/. Trans. LXV. *13 ’ 
and third rooms were square, and both furnished with a 
sky-light. *834 Marryat P. Simple (1863) 239 , 1 smelt a 
very strong smell, blowing in at the weather poit, and 
coming down the skylight which was open. 1886 Manch. 
Exam. 9 Jan. 5/5 The debt is fell with a crash through a 
skylight into the offices below. 

transf, and fig. 1833 M, Scott Tom Cringle iii, His other 
skylight had been shut up ever since Aboukir, *87* R. II. 
Hutton Theol. Ess. 1 . 13 Skylights opened to let in upon 
human nature an infinite dawn from above. 

3 . A light in the sky; a rocket. 

*898 T. Hardy Wessex Poems 70 Three sky-lights then 
from the girdling trine Told 1 Ready 1 ’ 

Hence Skylight v. trans., to furnish with a 
skylight or skylights ; Skylighted ppl. a fur- 
nished with a skylight or skylights ; lighted from 
above; Skylighty a., having the characteristics 
of being lighted from above. 

*837 Dickens Piclnv. xiii, If the Buffs proposed to new 
sky-light the market-place, the Blues, .denounced the pro- 
ceeding. 1848 Man in Moon III. 248 Perhaps you may 
know the room— large, square, skylighty. 1880 L. Wallace 
Ben Hnr 136 As these were now raised, the compartment 
had the appearance of a skylighted hall. *884 A then, rum 
29 Mar. 4x0/2 The mezzanine floor and skylighted gallery 
. . will be devoted to the Department of Prints and Drawings. 
Sky-like, 0. [Sky sb, 1 ] Resembling the sky 
in colour or shape. 

1391 Sylvester Du Bartas l Hi. 912 The sky-like Tur- 
quez, purple Amethists. 1649 Lovelace Ode to Lucas t a. 
The Rose i, Sweet serene skye-like Flower. *652 Bp. Hau, 
Invis. World v. § 5 Some glister with a sky like, others with 
a star-like, clearness. *822 Milman Martyr of Antioch 136 
Down through, the round and sky-like dome. 

Sky-line. [Sky jA 1 ] The line where earth 
and sky meet ; the horizon. 

x86o G. H. K. V tec. Tour 126 The blue hare, .running up 
hill, and seating himself on the sky-line. 1871 Whyte 
Melville Sarchedon 23 The sun was sinking. . behind the 
level sky-line of the desert 1897 Mary Kingsley IV. Africa 
384. 1 see two lumps of land on the sky-line. 

Skyll, obs. f. Skill ; obs. var. Skull, basket- 
Skymer(e, Skymour, obs. ff. Skimmer sb. 
Skyn, variant of Skeen. 

Skynd, variant of Schynd Obs. 

Skyn.es, skynnes =kinnes ; see Kin sb?- 6 b. 


Sky-parlour. [Sky sb?] 
1. An attic, a garret. 


garret. 

*783 Grose Diet. Vulgar T., Sky parlour , the garret, or 
upper story. 1803 Naval Chron, XIII. 7, I remained six 
weeks in this Sky parlour. 1859 W. Collins Q. of Hearts 
1*875) 14 The necessary Older was also despatched to the 
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carpenter and g lazier to set them at work on Morgan's sky- 
parlour in the seventh stoiy. 

2. The gallery in a theatre. 

1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (1S24) 27 The advice so often 
given by the illustrious tenants of tne theatrical sky .parlour. 

Sky-pilot : see Sky sb. 1 9 . 

|| Skyr (sklsa). [Icel.] A dish prepared from 
curdled milk ; a kind of curd. 

1857 Dufferin Lett. High Lat. fed. 3) 122 Not to mention 
reindeer tongues, skier,— a kind of sour curds, excellent 
when well made. 1868 Whittier Dole of Jarl Thorkelt 77 
Make dole of skyr and black bread That old and young 
may live. 1890 Hall Caine Bondman it. vii, He supped 
on the porridge and skyr they set before him. 

Skyr(e, varr. Skire a. and adv., Skirr v. 
Skyrby, obs. form of Scurvy sb. 

+ Skyre, sb. Sc. Obs. (Meaning uncertain.) 
1508 Dunbar Flyting 122 Ffy! skolderit skyn, thow art 
bot skyre and skrumple. 

Skyre {Sc. skair), v. Sc. [Of obscure origin.] 
inlr. To be bright or glaring j to flaunt. Hence 
Skyringf ppl. a., bright or loud in colour; glaring; 
conspicuous. 

1677 Nicolson in Trans. Roy. Sac. Lit. (1870) IX. 318 
Skive, to shine. 1724 Ramsay Tea-Table Misc. (1733) 1. 25 
Nae skyring gowk, my dear, can see Or love, or grace, or 
heaven in thee. 1760 J. Barclay Battle of Sherimnuir in 
Jacobite Songs (1871) 35 Had ye seen the philabegs And 
skyrin tartan trews. 1831 Blacho. Mag. XXX. 107 They 
do not wonder even at meteors, for the air is full of them, 
and theygo skyiing through the stars. 1871 W. Alexander 
Johnny Gibb (1873) 169 That braw French merino ‘t she’s 
been skyrin in. 

+ Skyred, a. Sc. Obs.- 1 [Cf. Skire adv.] 
1 Slightly crazy. 

1381 Satir. Poems Reform, xliv. 207 As he vas vyse, the 
vther planelie skyrit, Gar paint thair baigis: to Geneue 
haist vith speid. 

t Skyrgaliard. Obs. Also 6 skyre-. [f. 
G.vlliard sb. 1 , with obscure first element.] A 
wild or dissipated fellow. 

a xsag Skelton Agst. Scottes 101 Syr skyrgalyard, ye were 
so skyt, Your wyll than ran before your wyt. — Dk. 
Albany 168 Sucheaproudepalyarde, Suche a skyrgaliarde. 
[1826 Hor. Smith Tor Hill (1838) 1. 26 The quarrel of these 
wild rulHers and skyr-galliaids.] 

Sky-rocket. [Sky jA 1 ] A rocket which as- 
cends high into the skybefore exploding. Also fig. 

1688 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) I. 454 There are various 
1 eports how the late fire . .began : some say by carelessnesse ; 
others, by a sky rocket falling amongst hay. 1690 Drydln 
Frol, to ‘ Mistakes' is He’s no high Flyei— he makes no 
sky Rockets, His Squibbs are only levell’d at your Pockets. 
1702 Lond. Gas. No. 3805/8 The Ships.. made a very 
Glorious Show at Night,., some filing several Sky-Rockets. 
1763 R. Jones Fireworks iv. 136 Six sky rockets, fixed on 
one stick, and fired together, make a grand and beautiful 
appearance. 1B34 Marryat P. Simple (1863) 79 At last I 
obtained a giumbling assent to my going on shore, and off 
I went like a sky-rocket. 1846 Greener Set. Gunnery 230 
The composition in a sky-rocket, which is required to burn 
on a graduated scale. 1862 Mrs. Carlvle Lett. III. 108, 
1 should be back like a returned sky-rocket. 

attrib. 1893 A dvance (Chicago) 3 Aug., Such successors 
seldom report in such sky-rocket style after about six 
months. 1894 R. H. Davis Eng. Cousins 120 An American 
misses the rah-rahs, and the skyrocket cries. 

Hence Sky-rockety a. 

1890 Voice (N. York) 23 Jan., I began to ask myself ques- 
tions about this sky-vockety assemblage of words. 1896 
Godey's Mag. April 348/2 That the sudden and sky-rockety 
increase last year was unnatuial is generally admitted. 
Skyrre, obs. form of Soar sb. 1 
Skyrrhus, obs. form of Scirrhus. 
f Skyrsay. Sc. Obs.- 1 (Meaning uncertain.) 
c 1423 Wyntoun Cron. n. xii. 1104 (Cott. MS.), Withe 
aulde Soyis [=hose] and rewyn schoyn, And mowlyt breid 
in skyrsays [v.rr. cartis, haggis] don. 

Skyruie, obs. form of Scurvy sb. 

Skyrwate, -wyt(te, obs. ff. Skirret sb. 1 
S>y-yi all. Naut. Also skysail. [Sky j 6.1] 
'In square-rigged vessels, a light sail set above the 
royal. 

1829 Marryat F. Mildmay xv, I set and took in every 
sail, from a sky-sail to a try-sail. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. 
Mast x, The sun came out bright, and we set royals, sky- 
sails, and studding-sails. 1891 C. Roberts Adrift Amer. 
230 She was a full-rigged ship, carrying thiee skysails. 
b. attrib. with mast, pole, yard. 

1829 Marryat F- Mildmay iii, White hammock-cloths, 
skysail masts. 1846 A. Young Naut. Diet. 284 Either of 
these poles gets the name of the skysail pole. 1885 Daily 
Telegr. 26 Nov. (Cassell), A length of mast continued above 
the royal mast, upon which a skysail-yard may be crossed. 

Sky scape, [f. Sky sb. 1 , after landscape, 
seascape.’] A view of the sky ; also in painting, 
etc. , a representation of part of the sky. 

1817 Southey Let. in Life (1850) IV. 283 It was the un- 
broken horizon which impressed me,., and the skyscapes 
which it afforded. 1861 C. J, Anderson Okavango x. 137 
The beautiful and striking skyscapes and atmospheric 
coruscations attendant on these storms. 1878 Grosart 
More's Poems Introd. p. xli, The great ancient Painters, 
whose backgrounds of portraits.. rather than land-scape, 
or sea-scape, or sky-scape proper, assure us [etc.]. 

Sky-scraper. [Sky sb. 1 ] 

1. Naut. A triangular sky-sail. 

1794 Rigging 4 - Seamanship 13s Sky-scrapers. These sails 
are triangular... The foot spreads half of the royal yards. 
*7§7 S- James Narr. Voy. 52 Four vessels hove in sight., 
with.. royals and skyscrapers set, r86o Slang Diet. 217 
VOL. IX. 


' The light sails which some adventurous skippers set above 
the royals in calm latitudes are termed sky-scrapers and 
moon-rakers. 1883 A. Knox New Playgrotmd 1 13 Studding- 
sails and sky-scrapers did not produce the smallest effect. 

2. colloq. a. A high-standing horse. 

1826 Hone Every-day Bk. II. 461 The huntsmen were all 
abroad. trotting, .down the road, on great nine-hand sky- 
scrapers. 1827 Sporting Mag. (N.S.) XX. 48, 1 should like 
to see him upon one of the crack Sky-scrapers of the day. 
b. A very tall man. 

1857 Slang Diet. 19, I say, old sky-scraper, is it cold up 
there ? 

e. A rider on one of the high cycles formerly 
in use. 

1892 Daily News 7 Mar. 6/6 Riders of the ordinary [cycle] 
..are few and far between, and are often derisively styled 
‘ sky-scrapers ’. 

3. An exaggerated or ' tall ’ story, nonce-use. 

184X Lever C. O'Malley xxxiii, My yarn won’t come so 

well after your sky-scrapers of love. 

4. A high building of many stories, esp. one of 
those characteristic of American cities. 

1891 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. Nov., How the sky-scrapers 
are built. 1893 Daily News 15 May 3/3 It does not look 
like a typical skyscraper, though I suppose a thirteen-story 
house is one. 

Sky-scraping, a. [Skyj2.i] High enough 
to appear to touch the sky: hence, remarkably 
high or lofty. 

1840 Marryat Poor Jack i, He.. saw my mother with her 
sky-scraping cap at the back of her head. 1891 Boston 
(Mass.) Jrnl. Nov., When entire streets are built with sky- 
scraping buildings. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 550 
It [tne mountain] revealed itself. . from its surf- washed plinth 
to its sky-scrapiug summit. 

Sky-sign. [Sky j3.1] 

1. poet . A celestial sign or portent. 

x88o Browning Idyls, Pietro 8 Where [there] was. .Star 
to name or sky-sign [to] read. 

2. A sign of the nature of an advertisement, so 
constructed and placed that the letters, etc., stand 
out against the sky. 

1890 Spectator 30 Aug., We entirely agree with him as to 
the hideous horror of these 'sky-signs ’, as he terms them. 
1893 Daily Telegr. 27 Mar. 5/4 Alaige board on the roof 
of a house is a great deal more to be dreaded than any sky- 
sign yet invented. 

t Skyvald. Obs— 1 (Meaning obscure.) 

13. . E. E. Allit, P. B. 329 perwyth he blessez vch a best, 

6 bytajt hem pis erpe. pen was a skylly skyualde, quen 
scaped alle pe wylde. 

Skyward (skai'wgrd), adv. and adj. Also 6 

skies ward. [Sky j£.1] 

A. adv. Towards, in the direction of, the sky. 
In early use to {the) skyward. 

1382 Stanyhurst ASneis 1. (Arb.) 20 To skyward his claspt 
hands heauelye lifting. Ibid. n. 65 Mounting his sight to 
the skyward. 1586 W. Webbe Eng. Poelrte (Arb.) 76 Swift 
buckes shall Die for foode to the skies ward. 

x8ax Clare Vill. Minsir. I. 80 One glances sky-ward with 
affright. 1840 Hood Kilmansegg, Courtship ii, The griev- 
ing Angel had skyward fioWn. 1871 Palgrave Lyr \ Poems 
17 A blaze shot skyward from the crystal mere. 
fig. 1884 ‘ H. Cqllingwood ’ Under Meteor Flag 33 Our 
hopes, .began once more to soar skyward. 

J3. adj. Leading to the sky ; going towards 
the sky ; heavenward. 

1838 Moir Casa Wafpy Poems (1852) I. 21 Thy little feet 
have trode The skyward path. 1830-48 Bailey Festus 
Proem p. v, Ere. .granite wrought Its skyward impulse 
from earth's hearth of fira 
Hence Skywardly adv. 

1893 Nat. Observer 11 Mar. 413/1 The corks have broken 
forth and shot skywardly. 

Skywards, adv. [Cf. prec.] Towards the sky. 

x8ix W. R. Spencer Poems 54 Skywards were spread his 
wings of feathery snow, 1853 Miss E. S. Sheppard Ch. 
A uchester I. 275 The smoke looked beautiful. . as it swelled 
skywards. 1888 * J. S. Winter’ Bootle's Childr. ix, Mrs. 
Landover's nose went sky-wards, and her short upper lip 
curled itself in the same direction. 

Sla(a, obs. ff. Slay, Sloe, Slow. Slaap, obs. 
f. Slape, Slaar(e, obs. north, ff. Slayer. Slaa- 
thom, obs. f. Sloe-thorn. Slaavic, var. of 
Slavic. Slaa-worm, obs. f. Slow-worm, 

Slab (slab), sb. 1 Also 3 Bclabbe, 4 , 6 slabbe, 

7 slabb. [Of obscure origin : the form does not 
accord with OP. esclape splinter, shiver (of wood).] 

1. A flat, broad, and comparatively thick piece 
or mass of anything solid. 

In early use of metal, later also of stone and wood, and 
finally of any substance capable of having this form. For 
some technical uses see quots. 1674, 1825, and 1863. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 315 Ase 3 if a man none ane sclabbe 
[Hart. MS. slab] of Ire, hat glowynde were a-fuyre. 1354-3 
Ely Sacr. Rolls (Surtees) II. 164 In M de grossis spykinge, 
7* 6<>. In viij slabbes empt. 1* 8*. 21380 Sir Femmb. 
3313 Grete slabbes of styl & yre to b e walles wern 
y-slente. 1336 Recorde Castle Knowl. a viij, The Grounde 
of Artes who hathe well tredd, And noted well the slyppery 
slabbes. 1663 J. Webb Stone-Heng (1725) 198 One only 
simple Circle of about twelve Slabbs of Stone. 1674 Ray 
Coll. Words, Preparing of Tin 124 When they have a 
sufficient quantity of the melted metal, they cast it into 
oblong, square pieces in a mould made of moore-stone. 
The lesser pieces they call slabs, the greater blocks. 1771 
Cumberland West Indian in, iv, A large cargo of., 
sugars, rum-puncheons, mahogany slabs. 1796 H, Hunter 
tr. St, -Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) II. 452 An arch enclosed 
on every side with large slabs of stone. 1825 J. Nicholson 
Operat. Mechanic 637 The large piece [of glass] with the 


knot, still retains the name of table { the smaller piece is 
technically called a slab. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop 1, 
A little slab of plum cake. 1836 Kane A ret. Expl. II. xiv. 
141 The walrus, .was cut into flat slabs half an inch thick. 
1863 Chambers's Encycl. V. s.v. Iron, Puddled balls which 
have undergone shingling are called slabs or blooms. 1871 
Tyndall Fragm, Set. (r 879) I. x. 316 Our slabs of gun- 
cotton also emi t waves of different densities in different parts. 

transf. 1896 Mrs. Caffyn Quaker Grandmother 171 He 
was a pampered slab of propriety from his youth up. 

2. a. A rough outside plank of timber cut from 
a log or a tree-trunk preparatory to squaring the 
main portion, or sawing it into planks. 

1573TUSSER Hush. (1878) 33 Sawne slab letlie,for stable and 
stie. Ibid. 42. 1663 Gerbier Counselor [He must watch] the 
Sawyers at their Pit, that they waste no more than needs in 
Slabs. 1669 Worlidge Syst, Agric. (1681) 332 Slab, the out- 
side sappy Planck or Board sawn off from the sides of Timber. 
1833 Loudon Encycl, Archil. § 549 A marine character 
may be given by shells that of a Russian log-house by 
the outside slabs of trees. x886 Encycl. Brit , XXI. 343/1 
The waste of the log, consisting of the ‘ slabs ’ and edgings. 

b. Austr. A coarse, axe-hewn plank, two or 
three inches in thickness. 

_ 1843 [see s a]. 1861 Mrs. Meredith Over the Straits 

iv. 130 A bare, rough, barn-like edifice, built of slabs. 1886 
Heney Fortunate Days 71 Built was the house of slabs, 
long and thick and rudely planed by the hatchet, 

3. a. A flat piece of wood or stone used as a 
table, counter, etc. ; a small table hinged to the 
wall in the passage or hall of a house. 

1739 R. Bull tr. Dedekindus' Grobianns 16 Throw Chairs 
about ; the Slab in pieces beat. 1836-7 Dickens Sk. Bos , 
Tales xi, Four. .wine-glasses.. were on the slab in the 
passage. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. p. xxxiii, The most 
luxurious slab of a fishmonger’s shop. 

b. A flat piece of stone, etc., on which colours 
are ground, or printing-ink distributed. 

1839 Gullick & Timbs Paint. 199 The Slab and Muller, 
for grinding pigments, figures in a painter's paraphernalia 
far less frequently now than foimerly. 188a Southward 
Pract. Printing 383 Ink Slabs... Metal being injurious to 
many kinds of coloured inks, slabs of various kinds are used. 

e. A porcelain palette divided into compait- 
ments, usually with sloping surfaces, for mixing 
and holding water-colours. 

x888 Field & Davidson Gram. Colouring fed. 4) 158 Mix 
the colour in three degrees of depth, in as many different 
compartments of the slab. 

4. attrib. a. In sense * constructed of slabs’, as 
slab-cottage, -fence, etc. 

xBz6 Longf. m Life (1891) I. vii. 86 No slab-fences; no 
well-poles. 1846 Stokes Disc, in Australia I. ix. 266 The 
house., was what is called a Slab Hut, formed of rough 
boaids and thatched with grass. 1869 Townend Rem. 
Australia 155 We passed through Studley Park, with heie 
and there a slab house or tent. X890 1 R. Boldkewood ’ 
Col. Reformer (1891) 97 A very small slab cottage. 

b. In sense 'having the form of a slab or 
slabs as slab-board, -deal, -slate, etc. 

1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm II. 133 The slab.slices. .may 
of course vary, but all are free of the smallest portion of 
waste. 1873 Knight Diet. Mech. 2197/2 The waney por- 
tions of the slab-boards are removed by the Edger. X877 
Raymond Statist. Mines $ Mining 412 Slab- wood answer- 
ing all purposes. x88x Young Every Matt his own Mechanic 
§ *57- 54 When the slab deals or outsides have been cut 
away. x88g Seddon Builder's Work (ed. 2) 231 The work 
upon slab slates, or slate-mason's woik. 

e. Misc., as slab-car, -pit, -saw. 

1879 Lumberman's Gaz. 19 Dec., Getting the slabs and 
clippings into the slab-pit. Ibid., The jefuse will be run to 
the slab-saw and cut up, and from there it will fall into the 
slab-car. 

5. Comb. a. With pa. pples., as slab-bridged 
(fig.), -built, -roofed. 

1845 Voy. of Port Philip 52 His slab-built hut, with roof 
of bark. x86o G. H. K. Vac, Tour 119, 1 suspect that he 
confounded those mysterious slab-built uags with the real 
hour-glass tower. 1866 Lowell Biglow P. Ser. 11. Introd. 
Poet. Wks. (1884) 280 The picturesque force of the epithet 
slab-bridged applied to a fellow of shaky character. i8q6Mrs. 
Crokek Village Tales 99 The little slab-roofed dwelling. 

b. With agent-nouns, as slab-burner, -grinder. 
1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2197/2 Slab-grinder, a machine 
used for grinding up the refuse slabs in a. .saw mill. t886 
Encycl. Brit. XXL 345/2 The ‘slab-burner’ or ‘hell’, a 
large circular brick furnace . , erected conveniently near the 
saw-mill. 

Slab (slash), sb. 2 Also 7 slabb(e. [app. of Scand. 
origin : cf. older Da. slab mud, mire, Icel., Norw., 
and Sw. slabb wet filth, slops, etc. Ir. and Sc. 
Gael, slab, slaib mire, mud, dirt, are prob. from 
English.] 

1. A muddy place ; a puddle. Now dial. 

x6xo Holland Camden’s Brit. 1. 532 A fairer towne, than 
a man would looke to finde in this tract among such slabbes 
and water-plashes. 1736 Phil. Trans. XLIX. 392 The 
bottom of tne harbour, which is all a slab, was much al tei ed, 
the mud being washed from some places, and deposited in 
others. 1847 Halluv., Slab, a puddle, a wet place. North. 
1893 Rye E. Anglian Gloss., Slab, a puddle or collection of 
surface drainage. 

2. Wet and slimy matter ; ooze, sludge. 

1622-3 Sarum Chnrchw. Accs. (Swayne, 1896) 175 A Bar- 
rowe full of Lyme Slabb, 8d. 1671 St. Foine Iviproved 4 
The Slabb and Mud which remains after the Water is drawn 
off the Ground. 1867 Emerson May. Day Wks. (Bobn) 11 1. 
408 And upward pries and peiforates Through the cold slab 
a thousand gates. 

fig. x868 Browning RingfyBk. iv. 733 Thtow in abuse., j 
shake all slab At Rome, Arezzo for the world to nose. 

. 21 
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Slab (slab), sb. 3 Naut. [Cf. Slab-line.] 
(See quots.) 

188a Nares Seamanship fed. 6) ia Slab, any slack part 
of a sail hanging down. i88fi EncycL Brit. XXI. 604/a 
Slab of a sail, the slack part which hangs down after the 
leech-lines are hauled up. 

Slab (slteb), a. 1 [Related to Slab sb. 2 Cf. older 
Da. slab slippery.] Semi-solid ; viscid. 

In modern use entirely as an echo of Shakspere, frequently 
Jig., and usually accompanied hy thick. 

{«) 1605 Shaks. Mach. iv. i. 32 Make the Grewell thicke, 
and slab. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chits. xvi, Whatever the 
chance contributions that fell into the slow caldron of their 
talk, they made the gruel thick and slab with dollars. 1870 
Friswell Mod. Men of Lett. vii. 126 Various adventures 


( 4 ) 1841 Skkix Porcelain Tower 154 Where the air is slab 
and ham got no sky. 1844 Ainsworth Lane. Witches 1. vi, 
The slab, salt waves of the Dead Sea. 1868 E. Edwards 
Ralegh I. xvii. 351 The embroilment would seem to be now 
slab enough. 

Hence Sla-bly adv . ; Bla’bness. 

s88t Academy 7 May 334 All these materials are mixed 
thickly and slably by the aid of a very clumsy style 189a 
Sat. Rev. 13 Aug. 206/2 If these ingredients are not thick 
and slab enough for readers, they must, indeed, be fanatics 
of thickness and slabness. 

f Slab, a. 2 (or adv.). Obs .“- 1 (Seequot.) 

c 168a J. Collins Salt $■ Fishery 13 With Scotch Salt, he 
cured the whole Lading of Cod, having none that were 
weak or slab salted. 

f Slab, v 1 Obs.— 1 [Of doubtful origin : con- 
nexion with Slab sb. 2 is perhaps possible.] intr. 
? To wallow. 

c 1313 Shoreham vii. 442 Hou yst J>et hy ine helle slabbed, 
And bare-tou none grace nabbej) To repente 1 


Slab, v* Now dial, or Obs. [prob. of Du. or 
LG. origin : cf. MDa., Du., and LG. slabben (G. 
schlabben , schlappen ), Fris. slctbje, Norw. and Sw. 
slabba, in the same sense.] To eat or drink in 
a hasty or untidy manner: a. tram, with up. 
b. intr. with at. 

1553 Respublica 853 Suche hongrye doggs will slabbe vp 
sluttishe puddinges. 1729 in Macfarlane Geuealog. Collect. 
(S.H.S.) 1 . in The Laird of Grant.. was for Diversion’s 
Sake brought to see the Orphans slabbing at their Trough. 
*787“ W. Taylor Scots Poems 173 Lang may ye blow the 
reamin ale,. .While I slab up my barefit kail 


Slab (slseb), v. 3 [f. Slab r5J] 

1. trails. To dress (timber) hy removing the out- 
side slabs; to clear of bark-wood. 

*703 [R. Nevk] City C. Purchaser 337 They will cut 
none smaller, neither will they Slab any, unless they are 
paid for it by Measure. x8ix Self Instructor 137 For cut- 
ting a piece of timber.. and slabbing it, i. e. cutting off the 
outside pieces. 181a J. Smyth Pract. Customs 234 A paling 
Board, .being slabbed or feather-edged and dubbed on the 
sappy side. *873 Knight Died. Mech. 2028 Sapping-machine, 
a circular saw for slabbing balks. 

b. U.S. With off'. ‘ To throw aside as useless, 
like the outside piece of a log* (Bartlett, 1859 ). 

1835 Col. Crockett Tour 212 You must take notice that 
I am slabb’d off from the election. 

2. To convert into a slab or slab 

*868 LoSsing The Hudson 70 There are also several mills 
for slabbing the fine black marble of that locality. *803 
Advance (Chicago) 11 May, A section of one thirty feet in 
diameter is to be slabbed, and the slabs, .are to be set up to 
form a house. 

3. a. To lay or pave with slabs. 

183a Lincoln Herald 7 Feb. 4/4 The expense of slabbing 
the sides of the Market-place. 1874 Symonds Sk. Italy fy 
Greece (1898) I. ii, 46 The parapet is broad, and slabbed with 
red Verona marble. 189* Baring-Gquld In Troubadour 
Land xvi. 230 The roof is slabbed with stone, so as to form 
a terrace. 

b. To support (the sides of a shaft) with slabs. 
In quot. absol. 

*871 J. J, Simpson Recit. 24 So dig away, drive away, slab 
and bail. 

4. To stick or plaster in slabs. 

1886 Topper My Life ar They had slabbed on the under- 
side of the tables masses of bread and butter supposed to 
have heen eaten-out. 


t Slabbard. Obs.— 0 (Seequot.) 

The sense does not correspond to that of MDu. sldbbaerd-, 
slabbaert , glutton, foul-mouthed person. 
c 144a Prompt. Parv. 458/1 Slabbarde, . .morosus, tardus. 
Slabbed, (slsebd), ppl. a. [f. Slab sb. 1 or v. 3 
+ -ED.] Formed, or made, of or into slabs j pro- 
tected by, paved with, slabs. 

*8*8 Keats Endym. 1, 870 The slabbed margin of a well. 
1820 — Lamia 1. 381 A silver lamp, whose phosphor glow 
Reflected in the slabbed steps below. 1883 Symonds Ital. 
Byiuays v. 99 A fine inner court, with sumptuous staircases 
of slabbed stone. 


Slabb er(sliE-bai), sb. 1 [Related to Slabber ; 
Cf. G. schlabber slaver, slush, street-mud; old< 
Da. slabber muddy ground.] 

1. Slaver; excessive saliva. Also slabber-like. 
*718 Ozell tr. Toumejort's Voy . I. 193 This Surface 

supple, cover’d with a gluey slabber-llke Liquor. *7; 
Bracken Farriery^ Itnir. (1757) II, 140 The Slabber whic 
may distil out of his Mouth. 

2. Slobbering talk. 

*840 R. H.Daha Bef. Mast xvi. 44 The language of thei 
people, .is the most brutish and inhuman language., thi 
could well be conceived of. It is a complete slabber. 


3. Sc. Soft mud ; slop, slush. 

1887 Jamieson's Diet. Suppl. 221/2. 

Slabber (slae-bai), sb. 2 [f. Slab v. 3 + -eh 1 .] 
a. A saw or machine for removing the outside 
slabs from timber, or dressing the outer portion of 
logs. b. A machine for dressing nuts or bolts. 
*875 Knight Diet. Mech. a 197/2. 

Slabber (slse-bui), ». Now chiefly dial. Also 
6 slabour, 7 sl&bbor. [prob. of Du. or LG. 
origin : cf. Du. slabberen , LG. slabbern (G. schlab- 
bern, schlappem ), Fris. slabberje, oldeT Da. slabre , 
a frequentative of slabben , etc.: see Slab vfi and 
cf. Slobber, Slubber. The compound bislaberen 
occurs in ME.] 

1. trans. To wet or befoul with saliva ; to be- 
slaver or beslobber. 

*579 W. Fulke Conf. Sanders 657 This was no great 
honouring of that holy yron, to put it to bee champed and 
slnboured in an horse mouth. x6xp Harris Drunkards 
Cup 28 A Spaniell, . will leape vpon him, slabber his cloathes. 
1650 Weldon Crt. Jas. /. 1. 102 The K[ing] hung about his 
neck, slabboring his cheeks. *712 Arbuthnot y. Bull 111. 
vi, He., slabber’d me all over from Cheek to Cheek, with 
his great Tongue. 1733 Smollett Ct. Fathom (1784) 64 He 
..began to slabber nis companions, with a most bear-like 
affection. x8x8 Hazlitt Eng. Poets vi. (1870) 131 How 
Gargantua mewls, and pules, and slabbers his nuise. 1865 
Atkinson Prov. Danhy (MS.), Slabber , to wet the thread 
with saliva in the process of spinning. 

reft. x668 Pepys Diary 26 Mar., Eating of sack posset, 
and slabbering themselves. 

jig. *637 T. Williams Holy Table 86 So as you eat cleanly, 
& do not slubber & slabber your quotations of those books. 

2. To wet in a dirty or disagreeable manner. 

1373 Tusser Husb, (1878) 106 Her milke pan and creame 

pot, so slabbered and sost. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 
11. 22 / x We were enclosed with most dangerous sands. 
There were we sowsd & slabberd, wash’d & dash'd. 1673 
Hobbes Odyss. vi. 49 A pure and undecaying firmament, 
Which . . Nor wet nor slabber'd is with showr of rain. 1822 
Scott Nigel xvii, A huge book, .whose leaves, stained with 
wine, and slabbered with tobacco juice [etc.]. x9ox Stafford 
Citron. 23 Oct. (E.D.D.), Cyclists on a wet day get slabbered. 

3. To gobble up, swallow down, in a hurried or 
unrefined manner. Cf, Slab v .2 

*373 Baret Ah. s. v., To Slabber vp potage halfe hoate 
& halfe colde. 1682 T. Flatman Heraclitus Ridens No. 53 
(1713) II. 85 Their Leading-men . . void Pamphlets . . so thick, 
that their hungry Spectators cannot slabber them up fast 
enough. 1689 G. Harvey Curing Dis. by Expect, vii. 48 
A course of waters slabber'd down.. do undoubtedly very 
much prolong the interval of fits. 

4. intr. To let saliva flow or fall from the 
mouth ; to slaver, dribble ; to disgorge water, 

3648 Hexham ii, Zeeveren, to Slabber like young children. 
X678 Land. Gas. No. 1272/4 He is.. given to slabber in his 
speech. 1712 J, James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 217 Two 
young Tritons, and three Dolphins, that slabber into the 
same Bason. 2748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) I. xlii. 322 
How did he use to hang, till he slabbered again, poor doting 
old man ! 1793 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Odes to Pope Wks. 
x8i2 III. 220 Slabbering, whining, crying. 

6 . To flow in a viscid or sloppy manner. 
x6so Bulwer Anthropomet. ix. (1633) *64 Their spittle 
slabbering forth. *683 MoxoN Meek. Exerc., Printing xix. 
r 1 The Mettal may spill or slabber over the Mouth of. . the 
Mold. 

6 . Sc. To work in a sloppy manner. 

*831 Scott Jml. (1890) II. 369 This morning, when I 
came down-stairs, 1 found Mr. Macdonald [a sculptor] slab- 
bering away at the model. x8g 4 [see the vbl, sb, x]. 

Hence Sla'bbered ppl. a. 

x6og J. Davies (Heref.) Hum, Heaven on Earth vi, Wks. 
(Grosart) 1 . 6 Ouer all, he ware a slabberd Gowne. *638 
Randolph Hey for Honesty iv. iii, The rugged wrincles of 
her slabber'd face. 1742 Young Nt. Th. in. 337 For what Jive 
ever here?. .To see what we have seen ? Hear, till unheard, 
the same old slabber’d tale ? 18x8 Scott Rob Roy xxvii, A 
hadden tongue, .makes a slabbered mouth. 1837 Thoreau 
Maine W. i. (1864) 46 A few., slabbered slices of pork. 
Slabber- cbopa. rare — °. [f. prec.] (See quot.) 
1727 Boyer Diet, Royal 1, Baveur, one that slabbers, a 
slabber Chops. 

t Slabberdegullion. Obs. rare. [Cf. Slab- 
ber z/.] « Slubbebdegullioe". Also attrib. 

*653 Urquhart Rabelais 1. xxv, Slapsauce fellows, slab, 
berdegullion druggels, lubbardly lowts. 1694 Motteux 
Rabelais v. xv. (1737) 60 The Scabby Slabberdegulions still 
waited for us. 

t Sla-bberer. Obs. [f. Slabber v. + -erL 
Cf. G. schlabberer,] One who slabbers ; a driv- 
eller ; a slobberer. 

x6xx Cotgr., PatoniUard, a padler, dabler, slabberer; one 
that tramples with his feet in plashes of durtie water, 166a 
Wood Life ( 0 . H. S.) I. 370 note , You may know him by 
his red beard, a slabberer of Boyes. 1744 Ozell tr. Bran - 
tome's Sp. Rhodom, 99 , 1 have observed a great many of 
you* gigantic People . , to be mere Dolts, Slabberers and Oafs. 
Slabberingf (slEe’bariij), vbl. sb. [f. Slabber ».] 

1, The action of the verb, in various senses. 

i6xx Cotgr., Patouil, a padling, dabling, slabbering. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. n. 169/a Call not your 
Laundresse slut or slabb’ring queane, It is her slabb'ring that 
doth keepe thee cleane. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India P, 
223 Glasses of Rose-Water poured on our Garments to ex- 
cessive slabbering. *766 Compl, Farmer s.v. Staggers, It 
is a good sign if he., drinks freely without slabbering. 1894 
Crockett Raiders v. 55 All his work was only slabbering 
with paint. 

2. a. Slabbering-bib, a bib, esp. for a child, to 
protect the clothes from falling; saliva. 


1648 Hexham h, Een Zeever-doech, a Slabbering-bibb. 
1673 Humours Town 27 They are but petty Striplings, 
scarce out of their Slabbering-bibs. 27x4 Mandeville 
Fable Bees (1733) II. 176 We say, that aman wants a slab- 
bering-bibb, when he behaves very sillily. *782 Miss 
Burney Cecilia, vi. viii, Lady Honorki. . seized one of the 
napkins, and protested she would send it to Mortimer for a 
slabbering-bib. „ „ . 

transf. 1796 Grose's Diet. Vulgar T. (ed. 3), Slabbering 
bib, a parson or lawyer's band. 

b. Slabbering-bit : (see quot.). 

*753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl., Mastigadour, or Slabberins;. 
Bit, m the manege, is a snaffle of iron, all smooth, and of a 
piece [etc.]. 

Sla bbering, ppl. a. [f. Slabber w.] 

1. Characterized by slabbering;. 

1383 Stubbes Anat. A bus. 1. (1879)78 They get many a 
slabbering kisse. 1747 Gentl. Mag. 191 I've now and then 
a slabb’ring kiss. 2808 Jamieson, To Slaik, ..to kiss in a 
slabbering manner. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xvi. 44 
A continual slabbering sound is made in the cheeks. 

2. That slabbers, in various senses. 

2630 [see the vbl, sb. xj. 1681 W. Robertson Phraseol. 
Gen. (1693) 1045 He all to bespattered him with his railing 
and slabbering tongue. 2764 Museum Rust. I. 451 Auk- 
ward slabbering sky-farmers, a 2774 Goldsm. tr. Scar ton's 
Com. Romance (tw 5) I. 42 Set down that slabbering milk- 
sop. .and let her shift for herself. 

Sla'bberish, a. rare- 0 , [f. Slabber ri. 1 ] Of 
the nature of slabber. 

1648 Hexham ii, Zceverachtigh, Slabberish, or Slabbie. 

t Sla bbermeut. Obs.- 1 [f. Slabber v. + 
-meet.] A slabbery application. 

a 1620 J. Dyke Sel. Serin. (1640) 160 All these slabber- 
ments will never ease the paine. 

t Slabber-sauce. Obs, . [f. Slabber v. Cf. 
the earlier Slibber-sauoe.] A sauce, or similar 
preparation, composed of various ingredients mixed 
in a sloppy mass. Also fig. 

*577 Folks Confut, Purg. 27 Which will not be filled vp 
with the slabbersawce of mens merits and satisfactions. 
258* Test. J2 Pairiarches 10 b. The Egiptian woman did 
much to him . .by offering him slabersawces. x6ai Sander- 
son Serin. I. 202 As absurd . . as it would be fora man to 
accustome himself to no other diet but slabber-sauces, and 
druggs. 1788 Falconbridgb African Slave Trade ai A 
sauce, composed of palm-oil, mixed with flour, water, and 
pepper, which the sailors call slabber-sauce. 

+ Sla bbery, sb. Obs.— 1 [f. Slabber sb. 1 or w.] 
fig. An outpouring of abuse. 

1596 Nashe Saffron Walden 134 She. .calls mee rampant 
beast in formidable hide, with I wot not what other Getu- 
lian slabberies. 


Slabbery (slse-bari), a. Now chiefly dial. [f. 
Slabbed, sb. 1 or v. Cf. LG. slabbrig , G. schlab- 
b{e)rigl\ Sloppy, slabby, slushy. 

1600 Holland Livy xxi.xxxvi. 413 They were faine to go 
upon the bare yce underneath, and in the slabberie snow- 
broth. 2634 Flecknoe Ten Years Trav. 95 The sudden 
rain having rendred the ways so slabbery, and me so dirty. 
X72X Swift Jrnl. Stella 31 Dec., Our frost is broken, , .and 
It is very slabbery. *874 T. Taylor Zr/tf. Sq. viii. 177 Hard 
frost was passing into 1 slabbery ' thaw. 

Slabbiuess (sloe-bines), [f. Slabby a. + -ness.] 
The quality, condition, or state of being slabby; 
wetness ; sloppiness. 

* 55.5 Eden Decades (Arb .) gio All iorneys incumbered with 
continuall waters and myrie slabbynesse. a 2636 Ussher 
Ann. vi. (1658) 251 Alexander got on land, where he could 
hardly stand, for the slabbinesse of the ground. 2684 
Bunyan Pilgr. Prog, it, 183 The Way also was heie very 
wearysom thorow Dirt and Slabbiness. 

Slabbing, sb. [f. Slab r£.*] Slabs collect- 
ively; slab-work. 

2893 J. A. Barry Sieve Brown's Bunyip 76 The slabbing , . 
had rotted away and fallen down. 

Slabbing (sloe-big), vbl. sb. [f. Slab v. 3 + 
-ieg 1 J The action of the vb., in various senses. 

2703 [R. N eve] City 4- C. Purchaser 237 If the Carpenter 
will have any pieces clear’d by Slabbing . . they will . . bepaid 
by Measure for it Ibid. 239 Slabbing.. is cutting off the 
out-side pieces. 2896 Daily News 21 Nov. 7/4 Much in- 
terest was taken in the ‘slabbing’ of an ingot for H.M.S. 
Glory. 

b. attrib., as slabbing-gang ; -roll, -saw. 

2863 P. Barry Dockyard Econ. 258 Engine-houses with 
engines driving slabbing rolls. *875 Knight Diet. Mech. 
2197/2 Slabbing-gang. Ibid., Slabbing-saw. 1886 Encycl. 
Brit. XXI. 344/3 In the ‘ slabbing * gang [of saws], the out- 
sides or slabs were cut from one log. 1903 J. H. Bridge 
Hist. Carnegie Steel Co. 33 The slabbing-mill now turns 
out thirty thousand tons of steel slabs a month. 
Sla-bbish, a. rare Somewhat slabby. 

2647 Hexham 1, Slabbish way, slijckachtige wegh. 
Slabby (slse-bi), a. 1 [f. Slab sb. 2 + -v.] 

1. Wet, miry, muddy, slushy, sloppy. Now dial. 
a. Of roads, etc. (Common in 17 th cent.) 

254a Lamentable % Piteous Treat, in Harl. Misc. (1745) 
IV. 512 The poore Souldyers. . fynding the Way, by which 
. ? g0 > so slabby and slyppery. 2535 Eden Decades 

(Arb.) 321 The citie is very large and wyde and also very 
slabby and myrie. 1600 Holland Livy xxi. xxxvi. 413 To 
tumble, .upon the slipperie and glassie yce, and the molten 
slabbie snow. 2690 C. Ness Hist. tyMyst. 0 . 4 -N. Test, I.418 
They oft pass through a strait, long, slabby lane. 2726 Gay 
Trivia 11. 02 When waggish boys the stunted beesom ply 
1 0 nd the slabby pavement. *737 Bracken Farriery Impr. 
(*757) II* 78 Deep or slabby roads. 2806 J. Berssford 
Miseries Hum. Life iv. xxxvii, By stamping close at your 
side on the slabby pavement. 1823-- in dial glossaries (N. 
Cy., Northampt., Suff.). 

fig. x6xq Cooke Pope Joane 106 You.. make that the 
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SLACK. 


ground of your conclusion. Now that is a slabbie ground. 
1650 H. More Observ. in Entkus. Trt,, etc. (1 656) 79 This 
latter is more clean and sober, the other more slabby and 
fantasticall. 

b. Of weather. 

* 6 S 3 W. Ramesey Astral, Restored 291 [It] denotes,.. in 
winter, grievous cold, and snowy slabby weather. 1675 
Evelyn Terra (1729) 14, I am only to caution our labourer, 
. . that he do not stir the Ground in over- wet and slabby 
weather. *713 Swift yrnl. to Stella 7 Jan., Very warm 
slabby weather, but I made a shift to get a walk. 

2 . Of liquids, etc. : Thick, ropy, viscous. 
a 1654 Selden Table-t. (Arb.) 86 They present you with a 
Cup, and you must drink of a slabby stuff. 1676 Wiseman 
Surg. Treat, it. iii. 173 In the Cure of an Ulcer with a 
moist Intemperies slabby and greasy Medicaments are to 
be forborn. 17*5 Family Diet. s.v. Tart, You must drain 
off the Milk, or else the mass will be too slabby. x8xo W. 
Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXIX. 148 In order to render 
palatable the bitter herbs . ., it was usual. . to sprinkle over 
(hem a thick slabby sauce. 1863 Pall Mall G. 17 June jo 
Pawing at the corners of the mouth to free it from thick 
slabby saliva. 

Slabby (slae'bi), a. 2 [f. Slab j&I] Of the 
nature of a slab ; covered with slabs. 

1853 Chamb. Jml. XX. 308 It is remarkable for clean, 
broad, and handsome streets; for slabby terraces and a 
broad-sweeping beach. 1879 Rutley Study Rocks xii. 224 
Some of the quartz-trachytes show a fissile, slaty, or slabby 
stiucture. 

Slabline (slae’biloin). Naut. [prob. ad. Du. 
slaplijn (G. schlappleine ), f. slap slack.] (See 
quots. 1769 and 1846.) Also attrib. 

X647 N. Ward Simple Cobler 46 When Kings are haleing 
up their top-gallant, Subjects lay hold on their slablines. 
X769 FALCONER Diet. Marine (1780), Slab-line , a small cord 
passing up behind a ship’s main-sail or fore-sail.. .It is used 
to truss up the sail. 1846 A. Young Naut. Diet. 285 Slab- 
line, a rope used to haul up the slack of a course, in order 
to prevent it from shaking, or being split in the act of haul- 
ing up the sail, c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 25 The 
quarter slabline block on the jackstay. Ibid. 47 The inner 
slabline is.. brought abaft the sail. 

Slably, Slabness : see Slab 

Slab reef. Naut. (See quot. and Slab-lire.) 

*88a Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 125 There are the same 
number of slab reef lines . . , and they are used for hauling up 
the slab reef or slack part of sail which hangs down abaft 
all when a reef is taken in. 

Slab-sided (slse- braided), a. U.S. [f. Slab 
jA 1 ] Having sides like slabs; flat-sided; long 
and lank. 

1825 J. Neal Bra. Jonathan II. 143 Great, long, slab- 
sided, simple gawkeys. 1840 R. H. Dana Be/. Mast xxv. 
79 Her captain was a slab-sided, shamble-legged Quaker. 
1874 J. W. Long Amer. Wild-fowl v. 94 The silky, thin- 
haired, narrow-chested, and slab-sided animal so fashionable 
nowadays. 

Sla'b-stone. Also slabstone. [Slab j 3 .*] 
A stone having the form of a slab. 

1851 Sternberg Northampt. Dial., Slab-stones, broad 
and thin stones. X89X N. $ Q. 3 Jan. 8 A slabstone was 
discovered in the Court aisle. 1897 Chetwynd-Stafylton 
Stapeltons of Yorks, igi Torre also saw four monumental 
slabs tones. 

Slachtir, obs. Sc. form of Slaughter. 

Slack (slaek), sb.l north, and Sc. Forms : 5 
slac, slakke, slake, 5-6 slak, 6- slack, [a. ON. 
slakki (Icel. slakkt , Norw. slakke) in sense 1.] 

1 . A small shallow dell or valley ; a hollow or 
dip in the ground ; a depression in a hill-side or 
between two stretches of rising ground. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xiv. 536 Till the hill that tuk the 
way. In a slak thame enbuschit thai. c 1400 Rowland 4 O. 
14x8 Doun b a y dange baire B liners brade Botbe in slakkes 
& in slade. c 1450 A t. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7418 SHke paynes 
suffird all b e pak pat wer broght in to pat slak [=a vale of 
depnes 7407]. 1470-85 Malory Arthur vi. v. 189 Ther by 
a lytyl slake syr launcelot wounded hym..nyghe vuto the 
deth. 15x3 Douglas Mneid vm. x. 91 Sitand into ane boll 
valle or slak. a 1560 Rolland Crt. Venus ni, 146 Quhite 
as the snaw that euer lay m slak. X615 Extr. Aberd. Reg. 
(1848) II. 326 The samen is mercheit be stanes . . quhiil it 
come to the end of the Gallow slackis, 168a O. Heywood 
Diaries (1885) IV. 85 My danger upon Clifton common . . ; in 
a slack full of snow my horse got fast. 17x8 Records of 
Elgin (New Spald. Cl.) I. 402 Ane stripe that rins in ane 
slack. 1788 \V. H. Marshall Yorksh. II. 353 Slack, a 
valley, or small shallow dale; a dip. 18x3 Hogg Queen’s 
Wake (1871) 60 O’er slope and slack She sought her native 
stall. 1825- in northern glossaries. x8ox J. C. Atkinson 
Moorland Par, 186 A series of short banklets, hillocks, 
mounds, and peaks, with intertwining gullies, slacks, and 
hollows. 

f b. A pit, a hole. Obs,— 1 
a 1500 in Rails Raving (1870) 23 Mony man makis a slak 
in an vthir manis vay, and fall fyrst thar in. 

2 . A hollow in the sand- or mud-banks on a shore. 

lax 400 Morte Arth, 3720 Thane was b e fl°de passede ; 

Thane was it slyke a slowde in slakkes fulle hugge, That 
let |>e kyng for to lande. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xxiv. 
39 Had not bene ane slack was in the sands, Weill had he 
payit 30W tratouris for 30m tressoun. 1901 Pall M all Mag. 
Sept. 138 The ‘slacks’ I have mentioned are fresh-water 
pools which extend just inside the outer sandhills [of the 
estuary of the Mersey]. 

3 . A soft or boggy hollow ; a morass. 

1719 in Cramond Annals Cullen (1888) 79 The magistrates 
appoint.. that none cast above two spades casting in the 
common moss or Chamar Slack without liberty. 18x5 Scott 
Guy M. xxv, A deep morass, termed in that country a 
slack, c x88o J. Lucas Stud. Nidderdale 278 Slack, a hollow 
boggy place. 1897 Ln. E. Hamilton Outlaws xxviii. 310 


The yellowback that feeds the Blackburn, and in which 
horse and rider might readily disappear for ever. 

Slack (sleek), sb. 2 Also (now dial.) sleek. [Of 
doubtftil origin : cf. older Flem. slecke, Du. slak, 
LG. slak{ke, G. scklacke dross of metals.] Small 
or refuse coal. Also attrib. 

a. c 1440 Paltad. on Hush. 11. 152 Vndonged sleek wole 
make hem lene, as preue is. 1665 Dudley Metallum 
Mariis (1854) 8 These Colliers must cast these coles and 
sleek or drosse out of their wayes. *677 Phil. Trans. XII. 
898 The Men . . hid themselves as welt as they could in the 
loose sleek or small Cole, 1800 Mull Advertiser 29 Nov. 
2 ft For every chaldron of coals, sleek, cinders, culm, coke. 
1857 Waugh Lane. Life 197 Nearly every cottage had its 
stock of coals piled up under the front window,., the 'cobs* 
neatly built up into a square wall, and the centre filled up 
with the ‘ sleek an* naplins 

j 3 . 1729 Swift Let. on Irish Coal Wks. j8ai IT. no In 
every half barrel of coals you have the one-half of it slack, 
and that slack of little use. 1795 J. Phillips Hist. Inland 
Navig. Add. 173 For all slack or small and inferior coal for 
the purpose of burning lime-stone or bricks, . . six -pence per 
ton. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 358 The fire is 
now slackened, and a quantity of slack, or refuse pit-coal, 
thrown into the furnace. i88x Young Every Mast his own 
Mechanic § 1420. 649 The fuel used is fine coal generally 
called ' Smith's coal ‘ or ‘ slack '. x88x Census Instr. (1885} 
84/3 Slack-picker, -washer. 

Slack (slrek), sb, 3 Also 6 -a. [f. Slack a. or ».] 
fl. The passing or spending of time. Ohs. 
a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1359) k ilj b, 
All onely for slacke of time, and driuyng of one houre to 
a nolher. 

2 . A cessation in the strong flow of a current or 
of the tide. (Cf. Slack- water.) 

1756 Phil. Trans. XLIX. 331 During the time of the 
water flowing, the strength of the current going down was 
greatly abated, almost to a slack. Ibid, He met an un- 
expected slack in Greenwich-reach. 1892 Law Times 
Rep. LXVII. 251/1 The tide was low water slack, and the 
weather was fine and clear. 1902 Ld. Avebury Scenery of 
England 436 They are the debris of the Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire coast, and are deposited at the slack of high- 
water. 

b. A stretch or reach of comparatively still 
water in a river. 

1825 B rockett N. C. Gloss., Slack, a long pool in a 
streamy river. 1889 in N. IV. Line. Gloss. 1902 Daily 
Chron. 28 Jan. 8/3 Some perch and pike have also been 
taken out of the eddies and slacks. 

3 . An interval of comparative inactivity ; a lull 
in business or in action of any kind. 

1851 Mayhew Land. Lab. II. 83/x An ingenious, .coster- 
monger, during a * slack ‘ in his own business [etc.]. 1B61 
Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. xliv. Though there's a slack, 
we haven’t done with sharp work yet, I can see. 
b. A slackening of speed. 

1899 Daily News 14 Sept. 7/6 The 23I miles, .are covered 
in 21] minutes ; and this though there is a relaying slack at 
Farnborough. 

4 . That part of a rope, sail, etc., which is not 
fully strained, or which hangs loose ; a loose part 
or end. 

Tokoldou the slack, to skulk; to be lazy (1864 Slang Diet.). 
1794 Rigging <S- Seamanship 93 Topsails are allowed 
3 inches slack in every cloth in the foot. 1825 J. Nichol- 
son Operat. Mechanic 437 When the sledge is in motion, 
..it pulls up the slack of the rope from the bottom of 
the rope-walk. 1867 F, Francis Angling viti. (x88o) 28X 
Gathering the line up.. so that no slack hangs about. 
1899 F. T. Bullen Log of Sea-waif 80 , 1 sat on the poop 
beside the tiller, hauling back the slack of the wheel-ropes, 
b. colloq. The seat of a pair of trousers. 

1848 Lowell Biglow P. Ser. 1. ii, To take a feller up jest 
by the slack o’ ’s trowsis. 1879 Waugh Chimney Corner 
229, 1 took it bi th* slack o'th' breeches, an' chuck’t it into 
th’ poand. 

5 . pi. Trousers. 

1824 in Spirit PttbL Jrnls. (1825) 346 His inexpressibles 
(drab slacks) were napless. 1853 R. S. Surtees Sponge' s Sf. 
Tour (1893) 232 Formidable in ‘slacks’, as he called, his 
trousers. 1889 Pall Mall G. 28 Sept. 7/2 Eight nice little 
British sailors, in eight nice little pairs of white pants, 
called slacks. 

6. dial, and U.S. colloq. Impertinence, cheek. 

1842 H. J. Daniel Bride of Scio, etc. 177 Howld tha 

slack 1 Yer tongue young chap’s too saucy. 1876 T. Hardy 
Ethelberta (1890) 357 Let’s have none of your slack. 1901 
Munsey's Mag. XXIV. 481/2 I’ve taken a lot of your slack 
for a month or two, and l’m..gettin' somewhat peevish. 
Slack (slsek), a. and adv. Forms : I sleac, aleee, 
3-5 slao, 4-6 slak (5 solak), slakke, 4-7 slacke, 
5- slaok. [Common Teut. : OE. sleac, slsec, 
=MDu. slac, slack • (Du. and Flem. dial, slak), 
MLG. slak (LG. slakk, slack), OHG. and MHG. 
slack (G. dial, schlach, also schlock), ON. slakr 
(Icei. slakur, Norw. and Sw. slak, Da. + slag). The 
stem is related to that of L. laxus,] A. adj. 

I. 1 . Of persons : Lacking in energy^ or dili- 
gence; inclined to be lazy or idle; remiss, care- 
less ; negligent or lax in regard to one’s duties. 

Beowulf 2 187 Jeata beam, .wendon, baet he sleac waere, 
adding unfrom. c 897 K. Alfred Gregory's Past. C. 
xvii. 123 Bat he..ne sie to strasc on ftere lare, ne to slsec 
on Ssere mildheortnesse, c *055 Byrhtferth’s Handboc in 
Anglia VIII. 317 pat J>am sleacan preoste ne pince to 
mycel geswinc past he undo his eagan berto. 1340 Ayenb. 

32 Huanne he is sleuuol,. .uoryetinde, slak. and fallinde, 
c 1386 Chaucer Skipm. T. 413 Ye han mo slakkere dettpurs 
than am I. c 1400 Gametyn 7x1 Allas i seide Gamelyn, 
pat euer I was so slak That I ne badde broke his nekke. 
1492 Bury Wills (Camden) 78 Yf he se otbyr be slakke or 


necligent. 1535 Coverdale Hah. ii. 3 For in very dede 
he wil come, and not be slacke. 1377 Harrison Eng- 
land il i. (1877) 1. 18 If they haue been found to be slacke, 
their negligence is openlie reprooued. xflsi Burton Anat. 
Mel 1 in. ii. vi. v. (1651) 576 Many slack and careless 
Parents.. measure their childrens affections by their own. 
1665 Dryden Ind. Einp. nr. i, The Truce will make the 
Guards more slack. 1741 Wesley Wks. (1872) 1 . 304 , 1 put 
those of the women who were grown slack, into distinct 
Bands. 1793 Mann in Lett, Lit. Men (Camden) 438 
A Government unhinged, an exhausted Treasury, and 
slack Allies. 1826 Disraeli V. Grey vi. ii, When you 
complained that you and meat had been but slack friends 
of late. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commw. II. xlix. 255 In such 
parts of the West.., if the sheriff is distant or slack, lynch 
law may usefully be invoked. 

b. With various constructions, esp. in with 
gerund or sb., and to with inf. Also f slack of, 
short of (quot. 1605). 

c 1000 jElfric Horn. II. too Se 8e on oefrurn dagum sleac 
ware to godnysse. c xooo in Anglia XI. 117 Handa mine 
. . synd . . sleace to aenig wyreenne god. 1535 Starkey Let. 
jn England. (1878) p. xxiv, I perceyue you hauebyn slakker 
in wrytyng bycause you mor lokyd for ferther instructyon. 
1535 Coverdale Eccl. v. 4 Yf thou make a vowe vnto God, 
be not slacke to perfourme it. 1605 Shaks. Lear r. iii. 9 
If you come slacke of former seruices, You shall do well ; 
the fault of it lie answer. x68x H. More Exp. Dan. 
n. (178a) 97 Thy purged eye will see God is not slack, .to 
fulfil his word. 1703 Clarendon's Hist. Red. vi. § 233 II. 
96 Neither the King, nor the Parliament, being slack in 
pursuing the business by the Sword. 1753 Washington 
Jml. Writ. 1889 I. 33 The French were not slack in their 
Inventions to keep the Indians this Day also. x8a8 Scorr 
F. M. Perth iv, The sturdy armourer was not.. slack in 
keeping the appointment. 1867 S. Smiles Huguenots Eng. 
ix. (1880) 145 Louis was not slack to obey the injunction. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1877) I. Apjj. 7x1 Florence 
was not slack at attributing crimes to Eadric. 
o. Slow in coming; tardy, late, rare “ l . 

1694 Echard Plautus 53 An empty Belly and a slack 
Guest, makes one as mad os the Devil, 

2 . Not busy ; having little work, etc. (Cf. 6.) 
1834 Tait's Mag. I. 421/2 There are plenty of empty or 
slack hotels in Edinburgh that would answer your purpose. 
1861 Dickens Gt. Expect, xv, As we are rather slack just 
now, if you would give me a half-holiday. 1870 Bartley 
Sq. Mile E. London 54 He would not mind when in work, 
but when slack he thought they should go free. 

II. 3 . Of conduct, actions, etc. : Characterized 
by remissness or lack of energy. 

c 900 tr. Baeda's Htst. v. xv. 442 Diode he swiSe druncen- 
nisse & mongum o’Srum unalefednessum 3 ms slsecran lifes. 
c 960 Rule St. Benet (Schioer) xviii. 44 Hit is ealles to sleac 
munuca beowdom . . gif hie tesse singaS on bare wucan. 
cxooa /Elfric Horn. I. 602 We sceolon asceacan flone 
sleacan step us fram. 1534 More Treat. Passion ii. Wks. 
1312/2 Their fastynges were also verye paynefull and 
precyse; and ours negligent, slacke, and remysse. 1579 
Northbrooke Agst. Dicing (1843) 20 The cause of my 
slacke and seldome comming to the church. 1608 Topsell 
Serpents (1638) 689 If they will decipher., a slow and slack 
victory, they picture a Scorpion. x6xx Bible Prov, x. 4 
He becommeth poor that dealeth with a slacke hand. 1809 
W. Irving Knickerb. vii. i. (1849) 3 83 The slack though 
fitful reign of William the Testy. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xxl IV. 566 The correspondence gradually became 
more and more slack. 1857 Buckle Civtliz. I. xiv. 820 
Some very great men have effected absolutely nothing, not 
because their labour was slack, but because their method 
was sterile. 

4 . Of pace: Slow; not smart or hurried, 

cxooo /Eltric Horn. II. 138 Sum o< 5 er munuc..mid 

sleaccre stalcunge his fotswaSum filigde. c 1386 Chaucer 
Knt.’s T. 2043 The nobleste of the grekes..caryeden the 
beere With slak paas. x68a Drvden Medal 44 Their pace 
was formal, grave, and slack. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. 
(Globe) 243 As he came nearer, I found his Pace was 
slacker, because he had something in his Hand. 1844 
Dickens Mart. Cltuz. v, His companion slackened the 
slack pace of the horse. 

5. Comparatively weak or slow in operation; 
deficient in strength or activity ; dull. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. in. met. ii. (1868) 68 Wib slakke 
and delitable soun of strenges. 1398 Trevisa. Barth. De 
P. R. v. xxxvi. (Bodl. MS.), Whanne be vertu is feble and 
slake it may nought spredebe woosen and veynes intoeuer- 
ich place and side of pe body. 1547 Boorde Brev. Health 
§ 50 This infirraite doth come thoroweeuylj, slacke,. or slowe 
digestion. 1678 Butler Hud. m. ii. 32 Rebellion new 
began for lack Of Zeal and Plunder to grow slack. 1688 
Prior Seneca Dying 3 The moral Spaniard’s ebbing Veins, 
By Study worn, ana slack with Age. 1786 Mme.D’Arblay 
Diary 7 Aug*, I pretended not to understand him. I am 
forced to that method of slack comprehension continually. 
1802-12 Bentham Ration. Judic. Evid. Wks. 1827 IV. 
8x It may be imagined whether imitation is in danger of 
being slack. 1826 Art of Brewing (ed. 2) 15 Many brewers 
hesitate in applying what are called slack liquors, lest their 
worts should be foul. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. v. (1875) 
201 The culture of Germany— so wide,.. that it is apt to 
become slack and powerless. 

b. Of heat, etc.: Not strong or excessive; gentle, 
moderate. 

1495 Treviso! s Barth. De P. R. ix. xv. 356 Thys monthe 
[July] the heete is stronge in the begynnynge and slacker 
in the ende. 1662 J. Chandler Van Helmont's Oriat, 57 
They give the greatest coldness to the water, with a slack 
or mean moystness. 1735 Diet. Polygraph, s. v. Varnish, 
Harden it . . first with a slack heat, the next with a warmer, 
and the third with a very hot one. 1741 Compl. Pam,- 
Ptece r. iii. 228 Set them in a slack Oven till they are 
tender. 189a Daily News ix Mar. s/8 Three-fourths of 
the blast furnaces have been put on slack blast. 

o. Of wind, or tide : Blowing, or running, with 
very little strength or speed. 
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1670 Milton Hist. Eng. u. Wks. 1851 V. 38 Caesar, .about 
sun sett, hoysing saile with a slack South-West, at mid- 
night was becalm'd, 1817 Coleridge Biogr. Lit., Satyr - 
ant's Lett, i, The wind continuing slack. 1833 Sir H. 
Douglas Milit, Bridges (ed. 3) 218 Pontoons used as row- 
boats, when the tide was slack. 1892 \V, C. Russell List 
Vc Landsmen xi, The breeze has fallen slack. 

6. Of work, etc. : Not btisk or active. 

1813 Sporting Mag. XLII. 119 When betting became 
slack. 1821 Clare Viii. Minstr. 1 . 17 Discouises..’Bout 
work being slack, and lise and fall of bread. 1873 C. 
Robinson N. S. Wales 30 The work.. is not always con- 
tinuous as the demand is sometimes slack. 

lx Of times: Characterized by inactivity or 
dullness in work or business. 

1828 Carr Craven Gloss. _ s.v., Slack times. 1833 Ht. 
Martineau Matuh , Strike ix. 09 A slack season in which 
many workmen remain unemployed. 189+ Field 1 Dec. 
838/2 There would be a slack three weeks between two of 
the fruit crops. 

HI. 7. Not drawn ot held tightly or tensely ; 
relaxed, loose. 

13.. A". Alts. 1252 (\V.), The stedes ronnon with slak 
bndel. C1386 Chaucer Merck. T, 605 The slakke skyn 
aboute his nekke shake th. c 1440 Promp. Pare. 317/2 
Lusch, or slak, laxtts. 1330 Palsgr. 324/1 Slacke, nat fast 
togytber, lasehe. 1579 Spenser Shcp/i, Cal. Mar. 83 His. . 
siluer bowe, which was hut slacke. 1621 in Foster Eng. 
Factories Ind. (1906) I. 27a In the morning wee bore a 
slack saile. *687 A. Lovell tr. Thevet tot's Trav. 11. 4 The 
Stays were very slack, being loosened by the force of the 
Wind the day before. 1798 Landor Gebir vii. 52 The slack 
cordage rattles round the mast. 1826 S. Cooper First Lines 
Surg, (ed. 5) 136 It was an invariable rule with me to be 
sure that the bandage was slack. 1879 Beerbohm Patagonia 
iii. 29 The slack canvas being no longer water-tight, little 
pools of water gathered round the furs and saddle-cloths. 

lx In fig. contexts. 

1390 R, Hitchcock Quint. Wit 13 Wicked men let slacke 
their raines with liberty to follow vice. 1648 Nicholas 
Papets (Camden) 104 To reward merritt and punish 
offenders. ., not letting slacke the raignes. 1873 Browning 
Red Colt. Nt.-cap 1330 Sometvhere must a screw be slack 1 

0. Free from confinement, rare -1 . * 

*363 Golding Ovids Met. i. (1593) 9 Eche one of them 
unloosed his spring, and let the water slacke. 

d. Not contracted ; open, wide, rare ~ l . 

1377 B. G ooge Heresbach's Hush. 11. (1586) 74 b, You must 
take need. . that the cleft he not to slacke nor to strait. 

8. Lacking cohesiveness or solidity; not com- 
pact or firm ; crumbling, loose ; soft. 

c 1440 Pallad. on Hush. ix. 72 Slak [v. r. sclak] sonde, 
lymous and lene, vnswete & depe. 1608 Topsell Serpents 
(1658) 783 Of these Cobwebs, .some. . are loose, weak, slack, 
and not well bound : other contrary-wise well compacted. 
2830 M. Donovan Dottiest. Econ. 1 . gi When malt which 
has been thus sprinkled remains some time in store, it grows 
soft, or slack, as it is called. 1897 Daily News 29 Dec. 4/7 
The mud, which was a cake during the frost, became slack 
dough with the thaw. 

8. Of the hand: Not holding or grasping firmly. 
Also in fig. context. 

1667 Milton P. L. ix. 892 From his slack hand the Gar- 
land wreath'd for Eve Down drop'd. 1722 De Foe Col. 
Jack (1840) 138 A slack hand had.. been held upon them. 
1726 Pope Odyss. xix. 548 Down dropp’d the leg, from her 
slack hand releas'd. 183d Bryant Hymn to Death 37 His 
slackhand Drops the drawn knife. 1871 Palgrave Lyrical 
Poems 120 Some finish’d thing, Ere the slack hands at eve 
Drop, should be his to leave. 

b. Similarly of one’s hold of anything. 

1838 Mrs. Browning Poet's Vow 11. i, A somewhat slacker 
hold . *876 Smiles Sc. Natur. ii. (ed. 4) 29 Her hold getting 
a little slacker, he made a sudden bolt. 

10. Special collocations. 

Stack barrel , cask , one made to hold dry goods. Slack - 
course (.see quot. 1875). Slack helm( see qnot. 1867). Slack 
< 7 /,= Slack-jaw. Slack wire, a wire not drawn tight, on 
which an acrobat performs. 

1823 Hone Every-day Bk. 1 , 1183 Another female danced 
on the slack-wire. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-lk , 630 
Slack helm, if the ship is too much by the stern, she will 
carry her helm, too much a-lee. 1873 Rnigkt Diet. Mech. 
3197/2 Slack-course (Knitting-machine), a range of loops or 
stitches more open than those which precede them. 1877 
Encycl, Brit. VI. 338 Tight or wet and dry or slack cask 
manufacture. Ibid., Slack barrels are. .extensively em- 
ployed. 1899 F. T. Bullen Log of Sea-waif 1 04 No man 
durst give lum. ‘slack lip 1 on pain of being instantly knocked 
en dway s. 

TV. 11. Comb. a. Parasynthetic adjs., as slack- 
backed, -fingered, -haired, - hammed \ - handed , etc. 

164a Rogers Naaman 301 Debauchtand slacke hayied 
companions, a 1661 Holyday Juvenal (1673) 20 O, there’s 
a monstrous league between these soft And siack-ham’d 
pathicks I 1674 Flavel Hush. Spiritualized i. 22 What, 
now slack-handed, when so neer to ray everlasting rest I 
*796 Grose's Diet. Vulgar T., Slag, a slack-mettled fellow, 
one not ready to resent an affront. x8aa Manby Voy. Green- 
land 130 In what are called slack-backed fish. 1881 G. 
Meredith Tragic Corned. 92 This time if I let you slip, 
may I be stamped slack-fingered 1 1897 Rhoscomyl White 
Rose Amo 23 A slack-lipped specimen of the young blood 
of the period. 

+fo. Slack-grace, one who has little grace. Obs. 

*823 R, Carpenter Consc, Christian 29 Weaklings and 
slacke-graces, set not there hands to the worke, 

B. adv. In a slack manner ; loosely, slackly. 
X641 Milton Reform. 1. Wks. 1831 III. 7 Persecuting the 
Protestants no slacker then the Pope would have done, 
1038 A. Fox tyilrtsf Surg. v. 357 It is better they [the joints] 
be bound slack a whole week, tqan too hard one hour. 37x3 
J. Tames tr, Le Blonds Gardening 81 Makes the Joint go 
stiffer, or slacker, atPleasure. 1834 Miss Baker Northampt. 
Gloss. s.v,, Tradesmen.. say, ‘Money comes in very slack 1 . 
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b. With pa. pples., as slack-done, -dried, -laid, 
-salted, - sized , -spun. 

1669 Worlidge Syst. Agriq. (1681) 153 A handful ofslack- 
diied Hops will mar and spoil many pounds. _ 1794 Rigging 
4 - Seamanship 56 Slack-laid means slack-twisted. Ibid. 59 
If slack-spun, it will break. 1854 Miss Baker Northampt. 
Gloss, s.v., Anything diessed before a slack fire, or in a slow 
oven, as * slack-done meat '. 1862 Rawlinson Ancient Mon., 
Cluildeea I. v. gi A third [brick], the coarsesl of all, is slack- 
dried, and of a pale ted, 

Slack (slaek), v. Also 6-1 slacke, 6 Sc. slak. 
[f. Slack a., in some senses taking the place of 
the eatlier Slake v. Cf. MDn. and older Flem. 
slacken, Flem. dial, slakken, Norw. slakka.] 

I. trans. 1. To be slack or remiss in respect of 
(some business, duty, etc.) j to leave undone or 
not properly attended to. 

1330 Palsgr. 720/2 Whyc slacke you youi btisynesse Lhus? 
x54g Latimer 7 th Servt, bef. Edw, VI (Arb.) 201 What a 
remorse of conscience shall ye haue, when ye remembre 
howe ye haue slacked your dutye. 1573 Tusser Hush. 
(1878) 88 Who slacketh his tillage, a carter to bee, for grote 
got abrode, at home lose shall tliice. 1603 Siiaks. 
Lear 11. iv. 248 Why not my Lord? If then they chanc'd 
to slacke ye, We could comptroll them, xfiax Quarles 
Hadassa. § 2 Wks. (Grosart) II. 48/2 But in contempt, she 
slacks our dread behest, Neglects performance of pur deare 
Request, a 1639 Bp. Brownrig Serin. (1674) I. i. 16 Fear 
had made him. .slack the performance of what he had 
promised. 1831 Scott Cast. Dang, viii, My duty has 
limits, and if I slack it for a day [etc.]. x886 C. Scott Sheep- 
Farming 76 Breeding ewes that are kept Loo well.. seldom 
acquit themselves so well. .as those that have been slacked 
a little in winter. 

+ b. To neglect (an opportunity, etc.) ; to allow 
to slip or pass by. Obs. 

a 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VII , 27 b, The occasion of so 
glorious a victory, .was. .putte by and shamefully .slacked. 
*597 Daniel Civ. Wars in. lxxiv, This good chaunce, that 
thus much fnvoureth, He slackes not. 1612 T. Taylor 
Comm. Titus iii. 1 Slacke not this thy tearme-time, but get 
. .knowledge of God. 1697 Drydkn AEneid v. 834 Time 
calls you now,. .Slack not the good Presage. 
fo. To lose or waste (time). Obs. 
a 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 161 Like a spedy purvior, 
whiche slacketh not time. 1591 Sir H. Savile Tacitus, 
Hist. 11. xlviii. 82 Lest by slacking the time they prouoked 
his further displeasure. 1633 A. S rAFi-ORD Pac. i/ib, . 1. v, 
(1821) 72 Slack not titne, a to prosecute him fleshly in the 
Reare-waid. 

2. To cease to go on with, or prosecute, in a 
vigorous and energetic manner ; to allow to fall 
off or decline. Also to slack one's hand(s), to 
diminish one’s exertions or activity. 

1320 State Papers, Hen. VIII, VI. 63 Though the prepara- 
cions here bene slacked, because moche money nedith. 
xsg6 Dalrymfle tr, Leslie’s Hist. Scot. II. X43 The king 
of clemencie tha besocht, to slak the seige a lytle. X638 
Junius Paint. Ancients is Neither is there any reason 
why we should slacke our endeavours. 16B7 Mikgk Gt . Fr. 
Did. ii, To slack his hand, in point of Liberality, to give 
less liberally, itre mains liberal, 2697 Drydkn Virg. 
Georg. 1. 292 If they slack their Hands, or cease to strive. 
Then down the Flood with headlong haste they drive. 1790 
Wesley Jrnl. 1 Jan., I do not slack my labour. I can 
preach and write still. 1833 Willis Melanie 57 , 1 did not 
slack my love of life and hope of pleasure. 

b. To allow to mitigate or abate, rare. 

1360 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 161 Corisideryng how the 
Turke slacketh nothyng of his fiersenes. 1396 Spenser 
F.Q. iv. ix. 23 Yet neither would their fiendlike fury slacke, 
But euermore their malice did augment. *609 Tourneur 
Funeral Poem Sir F, Vere 231 With their obedience he 
did slacke the bent of his severitie in punishment. 

3. To reduce the force or strength, of j to make 
less active, vigorous, or violent. 

1589 Nashe A nat. Absurd. 36 There be three things 
which are wont to slack young Students endeuor. 1610 
Histrio-mastix vi. 149 To waile our want, let speaking 
slacke the paine. 1639 S. Du Verger tr. Camus' Admir. 
Events 155 The boiling heate of your love will be. .at least 
something slackt. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. (Globe) 122 , 1 
slack’d my Fire gradually. 1791 Cowi’ER Iliad xxi. 399 
Nor slack thy furious fires ’till with a shout I give command, 
then bid them cease to blaze. x8ia W. Taylor in Monthly 
Mag. XXXIV. 234 You ringers, slack the knell, 
b. To slake (one’s thirst). 

1631 Gouge God's Arrows v. x. 420 So much as might 
somewhat slacke their thiist. 1663 A ron-bimn. zg Here is 
a Juiip will slack his thirst. 1730 Beawes Lex Mercat. 
(1732) 1 A neighbouring spring slacked their thirst. 1864 
Neale. Seatonian Poems 52 One diop to find, his madden- 
ing thirst to slack, a X904 A Adams Log Cowboy v. 65 It 
was a novelty to see them reach the water and slack their 
thirst. 

4. To make lax, neglectful, or remiss. 

*597 Marlowe Oiids Elegies 1. 1, Love slack’d my Muse, 
and made my numbers soft, a 1631 Donne Lett. (1631) 30 
Not to slack you towards those friends which aie religious 
m other clothes then we. x6sg W. Brough Sacr. Prine. 
441 Hold thy foot when he hath thus slackt thy heart. 

refl. 1881 Ruskin^ow'j Mefnie Pref, p. viii, Languages 
called living, but which live only to slack themselves into 
slang, or bloat themselves into bombast. 

6. To delay or retard; to render slower in 
respect of motion or progress. Also with up. 
Now rare. 

1577 F. de Lisle's Legendarie I vj, When.. the Kinge of 
Spaines embassador slacked. his comming to y® Council. 
*§9» Shaks. Rom. JJ- JnL iv. i. 3, 1 am nothing slow to slack 
his hast. 162$ N. Carpenter Geogr. Del. 1. iv. (1635) 80 
All other bodies are slacked by the medium or Aire by 
which they are to moue. 1638 Rawley tr. Bacon's Life .J- 


Death (1630)6 This, .conserveth the greenness and slacketh 
the Dessication of it. 1891 Cent. Diet., To slack up, to 
retard the speed of, as a railway-trail). 

b. To allow (one’s pace, course, etc.) to become 
less rapid. 

1633 Hart Diet of Diseased Tip. Ded. 1 It did not become 
one that was running a race, to intermit or slacke his pace. 
167S Otway Alctbiades hi. i, But you, Sir,.. Missing your 
Game, can easily slack the Flight. 1704 Swift Battle Bks. 
Misc. (1711) 264 But Wotlon.. began to slack his Comse. 
1760-72 H. Brooke Fool ofQual. (1809) 1 . 152 Here, slack- 
ing our pace, we found ouiselves growing extremely sick. 
1826. Hood Fall of the Deer 23 Slacking Pace at last From 
runninge slow he standeth faste. 

6. To make slack or loose ; to render less tense 
or taut ; to loosen, relax. 

* 53 ° Palsgr. 720/2 , 1 sjacke a knottc... I lowse a thynge 
that was tostrayte tyed,^.’ lasehe. Ibid., Slacke his gyrdell. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. v. ii. 14 No euer Arteg.ill Ills gtiple 
strong For any thing wold slacke, but still vppon him hong. 
1608 Siiaks. Pericles hi. i. 43 Slack the bolius tlicie 1 1633 
P. Fletcher Purple I si. vm. i, The Humic began to slack 
his bended bow. 1693 New Light Chirurg. put out 53 As 
often slacking the Turneke. 1733 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl., 
Slack the hand , is to slack the bndle, or give ahorse head. 
1816 Scott Old Mori. fill, Tak Llie gentleman’s hoise to the 
stable, and slack his girths. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 
630 Slack the laniard of our main-stay. 

b. With advs., as hack, down, off, etc. 
x8o6 Port of London Bye-Laws xxvn. ( 1807 ) 34 If the 
person.. shall not.. slack off the bieastfasts of such ship. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 631 Slack up the hawser. 
1869 Ranking Machine >y Hand-tools PI. Q 7, The saw can 
be instantly stopped by slat-king back one of the slides. 
1883 Cent. Mag. Sept. 654 With.. the peak of the fotesail 
slacked down. 1893 F. M. Crawford Children of King 
i. 8 A hand forward to slack out the cable. 
fig. 1876 Besant & Rich Gold, Butterfly (1877) 280 Jack 
Dunquerque was to 1 Slack off’ his visits to Twickenham. 
O. absol. 

t8a8 Scott F. M. Perth v, Give her line enough ; but do 
not slack too fast, c i860 H. Stuart Seaman’s Cateih. 27 
Slack back two or three turns. 1884 Law Reports 9 App. 
Cases 426 They slacked astern about 23 feet. 

7. To cause (lime) to disintegrate by the action 
of water or moisture ; to slake. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 258 When you slack the Lime, 
take care to wet it every where a little. 1758 Reid tr. Mas- 
quer's Chym. I. 40 It. . takes the foini of a Tine powder, and 
the title of 1 Lime slacked in the air x8ia Sir J. Sinclair 
Syst. Hush. Scot. 1. 177 Lime, if exposed to rain, ..and 
slacked like mortar, loses half its effect. 1903 Daily Mail 
2 Jan. s/6 Where 130 sacks oflimc, slacked by the inrushing 
water, burst into flame and were destroyed. 

II. intr. + 8. To delay, tarry. Obs. rare. 

*330 Palsgr. 720/a You have slacked to longe, you sh tilde 
have come afore, a 1533 Udall Royster D. n, i, I woulde 
not haue slacked for ten thousand poundes. x6ix COTGK., 
Tardiver, to linger, foreslow, slacke, delay. 

9. To be inactive or idle ; to fail to exert oneself 
in a due manner. In mod. use colloq. 

1343 Necess. Erudit. Chr. Man B iii, Those men., 
slacking in suche care and desyre, as they shulde haue to 
please god. 158s Bentley Mon. Matrones 11. 6 Thou, .also 
didst put hir [the soul] within this bodie, not for to slacke 
with sloth. CX586 C’tuss Pembroke Ps. xliv. xi, Up, O 
Loi d, . . Sleepe not ever, slack not ever. 

X904 Daily Chron. 27 June 8/2 It is far belter for any 
eleven to possess a duffer,— . .provided he is a thorough 
'goer —than a good player, howeier great, if he slacks. 

b. To neglect, to be backward or dilatory, to 
do something. Now rare. 

ex 560 E. G. in Farr S. P. Elis. (1845) II. 503 Thy word to 
offer thou doest not slacke. 158a Stanyhuhst sEneis ti. 
(Atb.) 66 Slack not my woords to remember, 1609 Biiile 
(Douay) Eeclus. v. 8 Slacke not to be converted to our Lord. 
x6ix Bible Dent, xxiii. 21 When thou shall vow a vow 
vnto the Lord.., thou shalt not slacke to pay it. 1886 
Christina Rossetti Poems (1904) 146 The kind Physician 
will not slack to treat His patient. 

10. Of persons (or animals) : To become less 
energetic, active, or diligent. 

1360 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 333b, After they, .found 
in manner nothing, they begin somewhat to slack. 1607 
Markham Cavat. m. (1617) 83 If. .after a traine or two 
more they slacke againe the second time. 1623 Bingham 
Xenophon 30 In case any man appointed to woike seemed 
to slacke,. .he chastised and put him off. 1779 T. Foiuusr 
Voy. N. Guinea 13 We rowed with fourteen oars, and con- 
tinued so most part of the day, slacking at times when it 
was very hot. 1873 Morris in Mackail Life (1899) 1 . 319, 
I have somewhat slacked from the Virgil translation, 
b. Similarly with off. 

1864 Miss Yonge Trial xvi. (1882) 243 If he slacks off in 
his respect or affection for you. 1884 Bazaar 17 Dec. 647/2 
This young artist, .has not slacked off, as so many do when 
a certain . . s tand ard is. reached. 

U. To diminish in strength or speed ; to become 
weaker or slower ; to moderate in some respect. 

c xs8o in Hakluyt Voy. (1598) I. 453 The storme began to 
slacke, otherwise we had bene in ill case. x6oi Holland 
Pliny 11. xvi. I. xi For that naturall motions doe either 
hasten or slacke. a 1633 Naunton Fragm, Reg. (Arb.) 37 
If the fire chance to slack which I have kindled. 1726 
Shelvocke Voy. round World 69 Just as we had gained 
somewhat more than mid passage, the tide slack’d. 1788 
M. Cutler in Life, etc. (1888) l. 394 Rain slacked about 
six, and we set put. 1865 W. G. Palgrave Arabia II. 313 
The breeze slacked, and we slowly worked up to the north. 
x88o 1 Mark Twain ’ Tramp Abr. 274 One expected to see 
the locomotive pause, or slack up a little, 

b. Of affairs, business, etc. : To fall off; to go 
more slowly ; to be less brisk. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. <$• Cr, in. iii, 24 Their negotiations all 
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must slacke, Wanting his mannage. i8ax R. Shennan 
Tales 37 When business hacl begun to slack. 

12. To become less tense, rigid, or firm. 

1577 Harrison England it. v. (1877) 1. 117 Hir gaiter, 
which slacked by chance and so fell from her leg. 1392 J. 
Davies Immort. Soul hi. vii. (1714) 33 When the Body's 
stiongest Sinews slack, Then is the Soul most active. 1773 
Fckgusson Poems (1789) it. 87 How maun their weyms wi’ 
sairest hunger slack 1 1820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. I. 
315 The ice slacked, and the ship was towed, .to the east- 
ward. 1825 Jamieson SuppL, To Slack,, .to become flaccid. 
Ibid., A tumour is said to slack. 

13. Of lime, etc. : To become disintegrated undei 
the action of moisture. 

1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 243 Lime, .appears to be cold, 
but Water excites it again, whereby it Slacks and crumbles 
into line Powder. 1760 R. Brown Compl. Tanner n. 46 
Good marie in hot weather will slack with the heat of the 
sun like lime. 1874 Raymond Statist. Mines <$• Mining 15 
It. .often crumbles to powder, even the pebbles of a certain 
sort * slacking 1 to a sandy consistency. 

Slack-baked, a. [Slack adv. 2 Of bread : 
Impeifectly or insufficiently baked. 

1823 T. Badcock Dom. Amusem. 32 Those loaves are in- 
variably slack-baked. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chitz. viii, That 
particular style of loaf which is known to housekeepers as 
a slack-baked, crummy quartern. 1884 Sala fount. South 

I. xxiv. (1887) 318 A boaid covered with squat tound loaves 
of bread, somewhat slack-baked in appearance. 

Jig. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge xlt, One beaming smile, 
from his nut-brown face down to the slack-baked buckles in 
his shoes. 1882 Daily Telegr. 8 Apr., Such a slack-baked 
slop-made little atomy as he is. 

Hence Slack-bake v. 

1836 Dickens Sk. Boz iv. (1850) 14 Men.. who had mis- 
managed the workhouse, ground the paupers, diluted the 
beer, slack-baked the bread. 

Slacked (slsekt), ppl. a. [f. Slack ».] 

1. Retarded ; rendered slower. 

1628 Feltham Resolves 11. lxxi. 201 A graue Poem.. wings 
the Soule yp higher, then the slacked Pace of Piose. 

2. Of lime : Slaked. 

1700 Maundrell Journ. Jems. (1749) 152 The Body in- 
stantly dissolv’d and fell into Dust like slack’d Lime. 1733 
W. Ellis Chiltem Vale Farm. 367 Slack'd powdeied 
Stone Lime must be by degrees sifted on. 1813 Sir H. Davy 
Agric. C/iem. (1814) 318 Slacked lime is merely a combina- 
tion of lime, with about one third of its weight of water. 
1875 Encycl. Brit. I. 643/2 It falls to powder, like slacked 
quicklime. 

[[ Sla cken, sb. Also 8 slaken, 9 -in. [ad. G. 
schlacken, var. schlacke dross of metal, etc.] Slag. 

Theie is no evidence that the word has ever had any real 
currency in English. 

1670 Phil. Trans. V. 1197 They ordinarily melt it.. by 
the help of Iron-stone., and Slacken (a scum or cake taken 
off from the top of the pan, into which the melted Minerals 
run). 1693 SiuT. P. Blount Nat. Hist. 233 To this, .they 
add Limestone and Slacken, and Melt them togethei. 
a 1744 Lucas in Trans. Cumb. $ IVest/u. Archaeol. Soc. 
VIII. 36 Slaken as the Germans call them, or old Cinders, 
which they here call Forest Cinders. [1733 Chambers' 
Cycl. Suppl., Slacken, in metallurgy, a term used by the 
miners to express a spungy and semi vitrified substance 
(etc. Hence in later Diets.). 1837 Hebert Engin. Encycl. 

II, Slakin, a term used by smelters to express a spongy, 
semi-vitrified substance, which they mix with the ores of 
metal, to prevent their fusion. (Hence in Francis, Knight, 
etc.)] 

Slacken, (slse-k’n), v. [f. Slack a. Cf. the 
rarer Slaken v., and Icel., Norw., and Sw. slakna > 
(older Da. slagne ).] 

I. tram. 1. To cause to become slower; to 
delay or retard. 

138 o Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Tetrder, to hinder, 
to slacken. 1632 Sir T, Hawkins tr. Mathieu's Unhappy 
Prosp. 283 That the Sunne denyeth her his beames, that 
her presence slackneth his rising. 1636 tr. Hobbes' Eletu. 
Philos . (1839) 406 Some alteration .of vital motion, by 
quickening or slackening.. the same. X726LEONI Alberti's 
Archil. II. 113/2 You may slacken the current of the Water, 
by making it run winding. 1794 T. Davis Agric. Wilts. 
91 The ‘clinginess ’. .may tend to slacken the step of the 
Wiltshire ploughman. 1833 Ht. Martineau Briery Creek 
ii. 42 The production of the one will be slackened, and that 
of the other quickened, till they are made equal. *878 
Huxley Physiogr. 130 As the river approaches its mouth, 
the flow becomes slackened. 

to. To allow (one’s pace, etc.) to become 
slower ; to diminish, or lessen (speed), 

1749 Fifxding Tom Jones xu. v, Partridge being unable 
any longer to keep up with Jones,.. begged him a little to 
slacken bis pace. 1796 Mme. D'Arblay Camilla IV. 103 
Neither quickening nor slackening his pace as he ap- 
proached. 1853 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 213, 1 .. slackened 
my steps, till they were clear off. 1863 W. C. Baldwin 
A Jr, Hunting vi. 186, 1 gave him a bullet. ,, which soon 
caused him to slacken his pace. 1896 Law Times Rep, 
LXXIII. 615/1 [The engine-driver] did not slacken speed. 
Jig. 1837 T. Jones Christian Warrior iv. ii. 84 Do not 
slacken your pace in religion because of reproaches. 

2. To render less vigoious or eager; to cause 
to fall off or decline. 

a *631 Donne Select. (1840) 35 Such a rest . . as shall 
slacken our endeavour to make sure our salvation, a X677 
Barrow Serrn. Wks. ifi6 1 . 10 Religion seemeth to smother 
or to slacken the. .alacrity of men in following Profit. 17x8 
Free-thinker No. 87. 222 Riches had no Allurements to 
slacken their Enquiries. 1807 Joel Barlow Colunib. iv. 
422 Thy freeborn sons , . Nor sloth can slacken, nor a tyrant 
bind. 1839 Fr. A. Kemble Rest'd. Georgia (1863) 26 The 
sight of which.. is enough to slacken the appetite. 1896 
Tout Edw. /, iii. 47 The best and the worst of motives 
combined to slacken crusading enthusiasm. 


to. To allow to become less vigorous, etc. 

_ a 1631 Donne Select . (1840) 197 If we slacken our holy 
industry in making sure oui salvation, we.. may be cast 
out 1665 Temple Let. to Ld. Arlington Wks. 1720 II. 6, 
I know him to be a Man loo firm to be diveited fiom. his 
Point, or slacken it without some such Maim. 1841 Elphin- 
si one Hist. Did. I. 541 The Hindi 3 s..fiist slackened their 
efforts, and at last gave way and dispersed. 1857 Buckle 
Civihz. I. xiv. 784 In the heat of their new warfare they 
slackened their opposition to the church. 

3. To lelax in point of strictness or severity. 

1603 BACoN /lrfo. Leant. 1. vii. § g The temperate use of 

the Pierogative, not slackened, nor muLh strayned. 1643 
Milton Divorce n. i, In matters not very bad or impure, 
a human law giver may slacken something of that which is 
exactly good. 1697 Burghope Disc. Relig. Assenib. 180 
The laws foi coming to church have been slackned in 
favoui to the scrupulous dissenters. 

b. To render (a person) less severe or stern. 

1685 F. Spence tr. Varilia's Ho. Medicis 168 There was 
some glimmering of hope, that.. it would not be impossible 
to slacken and mollifie him if he gave him audience. 

4. To give relaxation to (one’s thoughts, etc.). 

1643 Denham Cooper's Hill 2^2 When great Affairs Gave 

leave to slacken, and unbend nis cares. 1805 Wordsw. 
Prelude 1. 63 Wheie down I sate Beneath a tree, slacken- 
ing my thoughts by choice, And settling into gentler 
happiness. 

5. To moderate, make less intense. 

1683 Lady R. Russell Lett. I. xxii. 38 That considera- 
tion should in reason slacken the fierce rages of grief. 
1 747 - 96 Mrs. Glasse Art of Cookery xxv. 377 Make a 
ptetty brisk fire, . . then slacken It so as just to have enough 
to keep the still at work. 

6 . To lender, to allow to become, less tense, 
taut, or firm ; to reduce the tension of. 

x6ix Cotgr., Lascher, to slacken, wyden, loose, vnbend, 
let out. 1668 Marvell Carr, xcviii. Wks. (Grosart) II. 
251 Yesterday Harman was brought to the House to give 
account of slackning saile in the first victory. 1760-72 
H. Brooke Fool ofQital. (1809) III. 86 Slackening our sail, 
and heaving out a small boat. 1707-1803 S. & Ht. Lee 
Cantcrb. T. II. 246 She slackened the leins. 1823 . Galt 
R. Gilhaize xxii, Being then somewhat slackened in the 
joints of the right side by a paralytic. 1900 fml. Soc. Dyers 
XVI. la The yarn is alternately stretched and slackened. 

to. In fig. contexts. 

c 1643 Howell Lett. 1. vi. liii, Nor shall this storm slacken 
a whit that firm ligue of love, wherm I am eternally tied 
unto you. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Red. 1. § igi A Superior 
..who having the Reins in his hand, could Slacken them 
accoiding to his own humour. x86x Buckle Civiliz. II. 
viii. 467 I11 Spain, directly government slackened its hold, 
the nation fell to pieces. X865 Dickens Mut. Fr. lit. xvi, 
Most of its money nulls weie slackening sail, or had left off 
grinding for the day. 

o. To cause to relg,x ; to weaken. 

1663 Cowley Complaint vii, Thou slacknest all my Nerves 
of Industiy. 1697 J. Collier Ess. Moral Sub/. 1. (1703) 
63 Such a Partiality will slacken the Nerves of Industry. 
1778 Lowth Transl. Isaiah xiii, 7 Therefore shall all hands 
be slackened. 

7. To make loose, to loosen. Also reft. 

1815 J. Smith Panorama Sci. ft Art I. 34 By slackening 
the screws, .the puppets are at liberty to slide horizontally. 
1869 Rankine Machine Hand-tools PI. P xi, The rotation 
of the mandril is continued until the tyre is slackened by 
the continued action of the rollers. Ibid. P 13, The vice 
gradually slackens itself from the severe shake and strain it 
is receiving. 

II. intr. 8 . Of persons : To become lax, re- 
miss, or negligent ; to gfow less energetic or eager. 

1641 Milton Reform. 11. Wks. 1831 III. 47 When the 
people slacken, and fall to loosenes and not. 1800 Wordsw. 
Michael 443 Meantime Luke began To slacken in his duty. 
; 8 S 4 Freeman in Ecclesiologist XV. 320 At this point I 
feel that I must begin to slacken. x86o Motley Netherl, 
iii. (i86S) I. 81 Preventing them.. from slackening in their 
deteimined hostility to Spam. 

9. To diminish in lespect of strength, vigour, 
intensity, etc. 

1651 Hobbes Leviath, 11. xxx. 178 Their Obedience (in 
which the safety of the Common-wealth consisteth) slack- 
ened. 1671 Milton Samson 738 My penance hath not 
slack’n’d, though my pardon No way assur'd, a *738 
Swift Will. II, Wks. 1768 IV. 265 In a few years the piety 
of these adventureis began to slacken. 1794 Nelson 20 
July in Nicolas Disp, (1843) I. 431 Our exertions must not 
slacken. 1823 Lamb Elia ir. Old Margate Hoy, In a poor 
week, imagination slackens. 1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
IV. xviii. n6 The assault must have begun to slacken ; for 
he feared a sally of the besieged. 

to. Of fire, wind, tides, or other natural forces 
or processes. 

1 666 Pefys Diary 0 Nov., By and by comes news that 
the fire is slackened. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's 
Trav, 11. 155 The Wind slackened so at this place, that we 
scarcely made any way at all. 1794 G. Adams Nat. <$• 
Exper. P/ul. III. xxxi. 287 When the Impulse slackens, 
the fly communicates part of its motion. _ 1820 tr. Le- 
grattge's Client. II. 309 When the distillation begins to 
slacken, unlute the apparatus. 1832 De la Beche Geol. 
Man. (ed. 2) 99 The currents run with the wind. .and 
slacken in September. 1885 Manch. Exam . 12 Jan. 6/1 
The intensest heat is white, if it slackens it becomes faintly 
coloured. 

o. Of business, etc. : To become less active or 
brisk. (See also quot. 1828 .) 

1743 De Foe's Eng. Tradcsm. ii. (184%) I. 14 Markets 
slacken much on this side. 1828 Carr Craven Gloss., 
Slacken , to fall in price, ‘Corn begins to slacken.* 1832 
Ht. Martineau Hill <5- Valley iv. 63 When the demand 
for iron slackens. 1874 Ruskin Fore Clav. xlviii. 267 
Faster and faster slackens the demand for tea. 

10. To diminish in speed ; to become slower. 


a iqzt Keill Maupertius' Dus. (1734) 65 In those distant 
parts, the velocity of the Comet slackens. 1784 Covvfer 
Task 1. 155 How oft upon yon eminence our pace Has 
slacken'd to a pause. 1822 Scott Nigel xvi, As he ap- 
proached the entiance to that den of infamy, .. his pace 
slackened. 1893 Triiil Social Eng. Intiod. p. xxxiv, 
Thiough the first half of the ensuing century the rate of 
progress in the sciences a little slackens. 

0 . To begin to go more slowly, 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. 1. iv, At a high trot, they start ; 
and keep up that pace. For the jibes, .do not tempt one to 
slacken. 1850 S. Dobell Roman vi . Poet. Wks. (1873) 84 The 
tned ox slackens in the funow. 1863 Dtckens Mut Fr. 

111. xv, ‘ That was well done ! 1 panted Bella, slackening in 
the next street, and subsiding into a walk. 

11. Of lime : To become slaked. 

X703 [R ; Neve] City i$- C. Purchaser 206 Bricklayers., 
let the Lime slacken and cool before they make up their 
Moi tar. 

12. To become less tense or firm. 

1830 Scoresby Checver's Whaleman's Adv. ix. (1858) 120 
The line for an instant slackened, i8g2 Low Machine Draw. 
20 When in this condition the nut has no tendency to slacken 
back. 1894 Hall Caine Manxman iii, vii, Her clenched 
hands slackened away fiom his neck. 

Slackened (slark’nd), ppl. a. [f. prec.] 

1. Rendered less tense or firm. 

? c 1640 Waller Chloris Poems (17x1) 146 Wind up the 
slacken'd Strings of thy Lute. 1723 Pope Odyss. v. 522 
Fear seiz’d his slacken'd limbs and beating heart. 1762 
Foote Orator 1. Wks. 1799 I. 204 He reanimates their 
slackened nerves with the mystic picture of an apple-tree. 
x8ox Southey Tkalaba m. xxiii, The slacken’d bow, the 
quiver, the long lance. 1869 Rankine Machine (j- Hand- 
tools PI. P 16, In the slackened state of the key. 

2. Abated, mitigated ; relaxed. 

1736 Gray Statius i. 51 The ciicle sped ; It towers to cut 
the clouds Anon, with slacken'd rage comes quiv’ring 
down. 1791 Mme. D’Arblay Diary zo Aug., ’lb best, 
therefore, to think of these matteis till they occur with 
slackened emotion. 1833 Arnott Physics II. 83 During 
the moment of slackened combustion. *848 Thackeray 
Van. Fair ix, He began to reform the slackened discipline 
of the hall. 

Sla'ckener. [f. as prec.] One who, or that 
which, slackens or slakes. 

x86x Lynch Lett, to Scattered (1872) 5x6 The common 
slackener of our thirst. 

Slackening, vbl. sb. [f. as prec.] The action 
of making or becoming slack, in various senses. 

x6n Cotgr., Relaschement,..n relenting, or slackening. 
1648 Sanderson Semi. II. 225 By the slackning, loosening, 
or disjoynting wheieof, the body..comeLh to be as much 
weakned. 1706 Stanhope Paraphr. III. 266 There may 
too in the Soul be gieat Slackmngs of Zeal. 1765 A. Dick- 
son Agric. 11. 248 Tho’ it may be known when the foremost 
neglects his work by the slackening of his tiaces. i860 
Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. cxiv. III. 45 But Lhere aie 
gieat slackenings in the tide, i860 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(1875)111.333 Nothing is described as taking place.. to 
cause any slackening in the levies. 

Slackening, Ppl. a. [f. as prec.] Making 
or becoming slack. 

*593 Q- Eliz. Boeth. v. melr. i. 104 What so seame by 
slaknmg ranes [=ieins] to slip. 1887 Ruskin Prxtentall. 
42 One really began sometimes to think of the slackening 
wheels of Pharaoh. 189a Daily News 24 May 7/1 Some 
still more general cause of slackening traffic. 

Slacker. £f. Slack v.] 

1. (See quot. 1877 , and cf. Slakeu 2 .) 

X797 Trans. Soc. A rts XV. 133 An oak head and slacke[r] 
is placed on the end [of the drain] next the land. 1877 
N. W. Line. Gloss , Slacker, a shuttle or stopgate to hinder 
the passage of water. 

2. colloq. A person who shirks work, or avoids 
exertion, exercise, etc. (Common in recent use.) 

1898 Westm. Gaz. 7 Apr.4/1, I said it was asilly thing to 
do, and they retorted that 1 was a 1 slacker ’. 

Slacking, vbl. sb. [f. Slack v.] The action 
of the vb., in various senses. 

1342 Udall Erasm, Apoph. 287 Our countree. .to be 
desolated through our slouthfulnesse 01 slackyng. *377-87 
Holinshed Chron. 1 . 26/1 They wanted their horssemen 
which were yet behind, & through slacking of time could 
not come to land. 1607 Hieron Wks. 1 . 135 Sith there is 
no slacking of Gods kindnes, why should theie be any 
intermission of our duty? 1665 Manley Grotius' Low C. 
Wars 488 The other Ship.. was hindred by the slacking of 
the wind. *707 Mortimer Husb. (1721) 1 . 292 With Quick- 
lime, which slacking will make it as hard as a Stone. _ *8xa 
Sir J. Sinclair Syst. Husb. Scot. 1. 175 The slacking of 
lime completely is a most important operation. *905 H. A. 
Vachell The Hill ix. 189 How about work, eh 7 Lot o' 
slacking last teim. 

attrib. *833 J. R. Leifchild Cornwall 222 The water of 
the slacking pits and buddies. 

Slacking, ppl. a. [f. as prec,] That slacks, 
in senses of the vb. 

a 1623 Nomenclator Navalis 126 When it is slacking water. 
x8xx A. T. Thomson Lond. Disp. (1818) 459 A white brittle 
substance, having the peculiar odour of slacking quick-lime. 
1853 Singleton Virgil II. 366 Many watch The ebbing 
motions of the slacking sea. 188a U. S. Rep. Prec. Met. 642 
It resists the solvent and slacking action of water, 

Slackingly, adv. [Cf. prec.] Slackly. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 11. 39 [The eyelids] by their 
meanes are stilly supported, ana not slackyngly or Josely 
borne. 

Slack-jaw. [f. Slack a. Cf. Jaw sb. 1 6 .] 
Tiresome or impertinent talk. 

X797 Mrs. M. Robinson Walsingham IV. 14 Ayes and 
noes settle the affairs of the nation,.. as well as all the 
Slack-jaw of modern orators. x8ax Scott Pirate xxxv, A 
sort of nautical eloquence, which his enemies termed slack- 
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jaw. 1B33 Prater's Mag. VII. 10 All manner of blarney, 
slack-jaw, fudge, and gossip. 1864 Realm 6 July 7 The 
platitudinous sham-antique slackjaw, all words and no 
thought, of. .worthless pedants. 

Black-lime. [? f. Slack v.] Lime m the state 
of being slacked. 

1840 Poe Balloon Hoax Wks. 1865 I. 92 A coffee-warmer, 
contrived for warming coffee by means of slack-lime. 
Slackly (slse'kli), adv. Forms: x sleaclice, 

4 alacli, 5-6 slakly, 6 slaoklie, -lye, 6- slackly ; 

5 slaokelich., 5-7 -ly. [f. Slack a. + -ly 2 .] 

1 . In. a remiss or negligent manner ; without due 
diligence or eneigy. 

c 960 Rule St. Renet (Schroer) xliii. 68 Wen is, \rstt sume . . 
sleaclice lajon and slepon. 1388 Wyclif 2 Macc . xn. 14 
These that weren with ynne, tnstiden to the stablenesse of 
wallis,.. and diden slacliere. 1422 Secreta Secret., Pnv. 
Prvo. 160 For-als-inoche that he his Sonnes ..slackely re- 
pro wid and not chastid. IS 3 1 ’fvXDAixExp.i yoJtni 1537)99 
Therfor is that office so slackly executed. 1598 Spenser 
State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 622/2 The same Statutes are soe 
slacklye penned, .that they are often . . wrested to the fraud 
of the subject. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. n. v. n. iii. (1651) 
387 They use them rashly, unprofitably, slackly, and to no 
purpose, x 66 $bliMnx.'tGrotiKs' Low C. Wars 027 Descend- 
ing suddenly to assault Voorne Island, if it were slackly 
guarded. *727 Pope, etc. Art of Sinking^ 72 Their laws. . 
have ever been slackly executed. 18x6 Scott Old Mot t. 
xxvi, The summons was very slackly obeyed, 1876 Geo. 
Euot Dan. Der. xxiii, You would find— after your educa- 
tion in doingthingsslacklyforone-and-twenty years — great 
difficulties in study. 

2 . Without due vigour or force ; slowly. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. v. xxxix. (Bodl. MS.), By 
openyng hereof |ie vertu passith and |>e lyuour worche)> (?e 
more slackelich. 1511 Guylforde's Pilgr. (Camden) 58 We 
sayled forth slakly and easely ayenst the wynde. 1586 J. 
Hooker Hist. Irel. in Holinshtd II. 32 When he dooth 
set foorth 011 his ioui nie verie slacklie and_ slowlie. 1648 
Hexham 11. s.v. Slappelii To go Slackly, Faintly, or Slowly 
to worke. 1850 Tpnnyson In Ment. lxxxvii. 7 When one 
w ould aim. an an ow fair, But send it slackly from the string, 
b. Not busily or briskly. 

1884 American IX. 148 Times are dull and labor slackly 
employed. 1892 Gissing New Grub Street I. 5 When one 
kind of goods begins to go slackly, he is ready with some- 
thing new. 

3 . Not tightly or firmly; loosely. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans B vj, Tho saame lewnes [=lunes for 
hawks] Jxju shalt fastyn slackely as a bo wstryng vnocupyede. 
1532 More Confnt. Tindale iv. Wks. 591/2 So god agayne- 
warde vseth hymselfe towarde hym, in holdynge hym the 
more slackely. 1397 Shaks. Lover's Compl. 35 Some in her 
threeden fillet still did bide,.. Though slackly braided in 
loose negligence. *730 Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 454 A Piece 
of Muslin .. tied slackly about tbe Neck. 1805 Naval 
Citron. XIII. 243 This accident happened from her being. . 
slackly rigged. 1879 Dixon Royal Windsor II. i. 6 The 
gown was caught in slackly by a belt. 

Slackness (slse'knes). Forms : 1 sleaon.ee, 
-nys, slecnys, 4 slacnesse, slakn.es (5 -nesse), 
5 alakenes, 6 slaoke-, 6-7 slacknesse, 6- slack- 
ness. [f. Slack a. + -ness.] 

1 . Lack of diligence or energy ; tendency to 
idleness or sluggishness ; remissness. 

c 897 K. TElfred tr. Gregory's Past. C. xl. 289 Oft eac sio 
godnes bare monnfiwaemesse biS diegellice gemenged wifi 
sleacnesse. *340 Ayenb. 33 Efterwara comb slacnesse . ,)>et 
bint zuo bane man bet onneabe he him yef)> to done wel. 
c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. ? 680 He dooth alle thyng with., 
slaknesse and excusacion, and with ydelnesse, and vnlust. 
I53S Eden Decades (Arb.) 55 Who maye herein woorthely 
accuse vs for the slackenesse of owre dewtie towarde hym. 
159* W. West 1st Pt. Symbol. § 38 Biiij, Deley.. which 
happeneth by the slacknesse either of the creditor, or debtor. 
1642 in Clarendon Hist. Reb. tv. § 346 He said, ‘ he should 
wash his hands.. from the least imputation of slackness in 
that, .pious work'. *667 Milton P. L. xi. 630 Fiom Mans 
effeminate slackness it begins, 1713 Young Last Day 1. 107 
Not folded arms, and slackness of the mind, Can promise 
for the safety of mankind. 1803 Malthus Poful. (18x7) II. 
408 The slackness of its neighbours in manufacturing, or 
any other cause. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. viii. II. 313 
H is slackness drew on him a sharp reprimand from the royal 
lips. 1869 Freeman Norm. Cone, III. 327 Their inteiest 
and their duty were too nearly the same to allow of any 
slackness. 

b. Laxity ; want of strictness. 

_ 1674 Essex Papers (Camden) I. 213 Y° slackness of dicip- 
line used in England towards Soldiers. 1699 Burnet 79 A rt. 
xxv (1700) 280 A slackness in Doctrine. . will always bring 
with it a much greater corruption in practice. 

2 . Slowness; tardiness. 

c rooo Saxon Leechd. III. 264 Swa swa \>srs sunnan 
sleaenys acenfi senne dasg..swa eac b® s monan swiftnes 
awyipfi ut aenne dseg. c rooo AJlfric Horn. II. 282 Dam 
emettum waes beboden b®t hi sceoldon caflice etan, forfian 
e God onscunafi b a sleaenysse on his ffegnum. c 1055 
Byrhtferth's Handboc m Anglia VIII. 301 Nu wolde ic 
b«t ba afiela clericas asceocon fram heora andgites orfiance 
selce sleaenysse. x6n Bible Transl. rref. r 14 In a busi- 
nesse of moment a man feareth not the blame of conuenient 
slacknesse, 163s Swan Spec. M. i. § 3 (1643) 14 These who 
mocked at the slacknesse of Christs coming to judgement. 
i 739 jS- Sharp Surg. (J.), There is a slackness to heal, and 
a cure is very difficultly effected. 

3 . Lack of vigour or strength; absence of ten- 
sion or tightness. 

X398 Trevisa Barth. Dt P. R. ix. xxiv. (Bodl. MS.), 
Poores of bodies . . closeb for slakenes of heete in the euetide. 
£*44° Protup. Parv. 458/1 Slaknesse, laxatnra, 1743 
elmr Grave 284 Man. .knowing well the Slackness of his 
Arm, Trusts only in the well-invented Knife, 1755 John- 
fONi LflLti/y, .. slackness; contrariety to tension. 1877 
W. H. White Nav. Arc/tit, 484 The contrary condition . .is 
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termed ‘slackness’, and can only be counteracted by keep- 
ing the helm a-lee. 

b. concr. The slack part 41 anything. 
x8g8 Crockett Red Axe (1903) 157^ Lifting him uncere- 
moniously up by the slackness of his back covertures, I 
turned him over. 

4 . Absence of briskness; dullness (of trade, etc.). 

1851 Helps Comp. Solit . iv. (1874) 51 Whenever he speaks 
of the slackness of trade. 1884 MancJu Exam. 9 June 4/1 
In the Stock Exchange the tone was mostly flat, in con- 
sequence of the slackness of business. 

Sla ck-rope. [Slack a. 7.] 

1 . A rope, loosely stretched, on which an acrobat 
performs. (Contrasted with Tight-rope.) 

1749 Chesterf. Lett. (1774) I. 388 There are fewer people 
who walk well upon that line, than upon the slack rope. 
1808 Pike Sources Mississ. (1810) in. 263 In the evening we 
went to see some performets on the slack rope. 1848 
Thackeray Pan. Fair A, The signal which announced that 
Madame Saqui was about to mount skyward on a slack-rope 
ascending to the stais. 1892 Kipling & Balestiek N au- 
la hk a. 199, 1 have danced on the slack-rope before the mess- 
tents of the officers. 

2 . Nani. (See quot.) 

1820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. II. 456 These anchors 
being likewise connected with the ice, by means of a slack- 
rope. 

Sla ckster. [f. Slack 0.] = Slacker a. 

1901 DailyCItron. 6 Nov. 4/5 There are ' slacksters ’, as the 
slang of the schools and universities has it, in all professions. 
fSlackstone. 06 s. rare. [ad. G. schlackstein 
(see quot. in Grimm).] A form of slag. 

1683 Pettus Flela Minor 1. xiv. 41 How a Slackstone or 
Copper-stone is to be made. Ibid., Slackstqnes (as the 
Philosophers do judg) are Sulphur and Arsnick mingled 
with a subtil Earth. 

Slack-trough, [f. Slack®.] A water-trough 
in which a blacksmith cools heated metal. (Cf. 
Slake- and Sleck-trough.) 

1854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss., Slack-trough , the 
trough which is used for quenching the iion in a black- 
smith's shop. 1884 C. G. W. Lock Workshop Rec. Ser. 111. 
285/2 Lay rod on edge' of slack trough. 

Slack-twisted, a. [f. Slack adv.'] Of a 
rope : Not tightly twisted. Hence Jig., of a loose, 
unsatisfactory character ; lazy, inactive. 

1794 Rigging ff Seamanship 56 Slack-laid means slack- 
twisted. x8oa Sporting Mag. XX, 292 The slack-twisted 
operations of a certain pack of hounds. 1887 Proc. Soc. 
Antiquaries XII. 16 One Dr. Barlow, a notable trimmer 
even in those slack-twlsted times. 1891 T. Hardy Tess 
(1900) 17/a Durbeyfield was what was locally called aslack- 
twisted fellow. 

Slack-water. Also Black water, Blaokwater. 
[f. Slack a.] 

1 . The time at high or low water when the tide 
is not flowing visibly in either direction. 

Occurs earlier as slake water : see Slake a. 3. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780), Slack-water, the 
interval between the flux and reflux of the tide;.. during 
which . . the water apparently remains in a state of rest. 1832 
Marryat N. Forster xviii, The ebb-tide was., over; a short 
pause of ‘slack water’ ensued. 1875 Bedford Sailor’s 
Pocket Bk. v. (ed. 2) 170 This long period of nearly slack 
water is very valuable to the traffic of the port. 
fig. 1883 19 th Cent. May 896 We are in a period of ‘slack 
water’ so far as politics are concerned. 

2 . A stretch of comparatively still water in the 
sea, due to the absence of currents. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. x. (1856) 76 A portion of the 
interval between the eastern and western coasts is the seat 
of a partial slackwater, or even rotating eddy. 186a 
Ansteu Channel Isl. 1. iv. 65 The north of Herm is the 
point of land where there would be slack water. 

3 . A part of a river lying outside of the current, 
or one in which the flow is lessened by a lock or 
dam. Also fig. 

1867-77 Chambers Astron. 258 There is no ‘slack- water’, 
as is ordinal ily the case in other rivers. x886 Ball MallG. 
14 July 1 [To] swim.. into the current, get swept down by 
it a quarter of a mile, and paddle slowly back again in the 
slackwater, 1901 Scotsman 25 Mar. 7/3 The House again 
fell into the slack water of small talk. 

4 . altrib., as slack-ivater deposit, period, stream ; 
slack-water navigation, navigation catried on 
by the use of locks or dams on a river. 

1842 Civil Eng. ft Arch, frill. V. 75/2 It was concluded 
that the time had arrived for changing the navigation of the 
Lehigh into a slackwater navigation, i860 Holmes Elsie 
V. ii, This slack-water period of a lace, which comes befoie 
the lapid ebb of its prosperity. 1877 Burroughs Taxation 
28 It is .difficult to see how the advantages of slackwater 
navigation . .can be brought within the range of local objects. 
1889 F, G. Wright Ice Age North Avter. 358 The Ohio 
above Cincinnati was a slack-water stream. 1894 Pop. Sci. 
Monthly June 196 The ice-dam accounts most naturally 
for the slack-water deposits. 

Slacky. Sc. rare. Also slackie. [Of ob- 
scure origin,] A form of sling. 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais i.xxv, The other shepherds and 
shepherdesses came with their slings and slackies following 
them. Ibid, xxxii, He. .found.. that Marquet’s head was 
broken with a slackie or short cudgel. 1825 Jamieson 
Sttppi. s.v., The slackie, it is believed, is that kina of sling, 
which is made of an elastic rod, or piece of wood, split at 
one end, for receiving the stone. 

Slade (sit’d), sbA Forms : 1 slead, sled, 1-3 
slsed, 9 dial, slad (sled); (1-3 dat.) 4- slade 
(3-4 sclade), 5-6 Sc. slaid, 6 slaide. [OE. slmd 
{slead, sled ) neut., = Norw. dial, slad neut. (also 


slade masc.), a slope, hollow; cf. also Da. dial. 
slade a piece of level ground (16th cent, in Kalkar), 
G. dial. (Westph.) slade dell, ravine. 

The OE. nom. and acc. shed is represented by the mod. 
dial, form slad, current chiefly in western counties. The 
usual slade is from inflected forms, esp. the dat. sing.] 

A valley, dell, or dingle ; an open space between 
banks or woods ; a forest glade ; a strip of green- 
sward or of boggy land. 

The precise application of the word varies in different 
localities : see the Eng, Dial. Diet. 

C893 K, ASlfred Or os. ii. iv. 76 Hio. .beforan J»semcyninge 
farende wass, . . o 5 hio hiene gel-udde on an inicel slaed. 944 
in Eaile Land Charters 179 Andlang die o 5 fione we<? pe 
seyt to fealuwes lea on bam slade, 956 Ibid. 192 ponne on 
bmt slad, bonne of fian slade [etc.], cxaoij Lay. 8585 
He ferde. .in to ane muchele slaede, & slahhche his folc 
liudde. Ibid. 28365 Jle mht heom to-delde, jeond slades 
& qeon dunen. *3.. Guy H'arw. 3475 \Vi|> streng|>e J>e 
helde ]iai vnder-nome, Wi(i strengpe |mi wene b e slade 
ouer-go. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 93 Hou he clymbeth up 
the banckes And falleth into Slades depe. c 1440 Ballad, 
on Husb. ix. 176 In conditis descende into the slade Hit 
may, and on that other side arise. 1470-85 Malory A rthur 
vi. xiii. 203 Ther by in a slade he sawe four knyglites 
houyng vnaer an oke. 1513 Douglas AEneid xi. xi. 84 
1 11 clem sladis and mony scroggy slonk. 1555 W. Wa treman 
Fardle Facions 1. vi. 97 The Ethiopians.. gather together 
into a long slade betwixte two hilles, a great deale of ruli- 
beshe. 1606 J. Reynolds Dolarnys Primcrose (1880) 62 
Thus as the medowes, forests and the feclds, In sumptuous 
tires, had deckt their daynty slades. ^649 Bluhe Eng. 
lmprov. Irnpr. (1653) 8r If you consider that all your 
Common Fields were never under Tillage neither, As great 
part Slades and Hade waves, and a great part Meadow. 
1700-1 Gough Hist. Myddle (1875) 37 You will finde it 
more unlevell with banks and deep slades, than any other 
low grounds in the Lordship. 1811 Willan in Archaeologia 
XVri. 158 Slade, a breadth of green-sward in plough'd 
land, or in plantations. 1855 Bailey Mystic, etc. 137 Lovers 
there she saw, arm-twining, in the wild wood’s shadowy 
slade. 1899 A. Morrison To London Town 5 Over the 
slade they took their way, where the purple carpet was 
patterned with round hollows. 

tran.fi a *300 Cursor M. 1258 Quen we war put o paradis 
vn-to his wreched warld slade. 1598 Drayton Heroiial Ep. 
1. 115 When as the Sunne hales tow’rds the Westerne slade. 

Slade (sir’ll), sbf Now dial. Also 6-7 Sc. 
slaid. [var. of Slead or Sled jA 1 ] A sledge. 

<1x585 Montgomerie Flyling (Tull.) 86 Thow cwmelie 
conductit thy termes on ane slaid. x66t Reg. Privy Counc. 
Siotl. Ser. 111. I. 44 [Indwellers in Restalrig.. thrust the 
complainer’s servants off his said land, ..and with carts 
and] slaids [carried away tbe whole crop]. 1688 Holme 
Armoury m. 339/1 A Slade.. and a Tumbrell..are things 
used by Carters and Husbandmen, for the carriage of Com- 
modities from place to place. 1787 W. H. Marshall E. Nor- 
folk (1795) II. 388. 1799 Young Agric. Line. 157 They load 
it on slades, and carry it for grassing to an eaten eddish. 
a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia 306. *879 Miss Jackson 

Shropsh. Word-bk. 387. 

Slade (slir’d), sb. 3 [Of obscure origin: perh. 
related to Slide 0.] The sole of a plough. 

1867 J. & F. Howard Catal. Steam Cultivators, etc. 38 
The wear of plough slades or soles, bvsliding on the roads, 
is obviated [by the use of a wheeled sledge]. Ibid. 39 When 
a new breast is put on, a new slade should be put on also, 
or the plough will not stand level. 

Slade (sl£’d), 0.1 dial. rare. [app. related 
to Slide®.] a. inlr. To slide, b. ith down : 
(see quot. 1787). 

1787 W. H. Marshall E. Norfolk (1795) II. 388 To Slade 
down, to draw back part of the mould into the intei- 
furrow, with the plow dragging, or slading upon its side. 
1895 P. H. Emerson Birds, elc. Norf. Broadlands 186 
They don’t move their wings much— kind of slade along. 

Slade (sl<? ! d), 0.2 dial, rare . [f. Slade j®. 2 ] 
trails. To carry on a sledge. 

<z 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia 306 Heavy weights are easily 
sladed on level ground. 

Slade, obs. or Sc. pa. t. of Slide 0. Slae, 
north, and Sc. var. Sloe. Slaer, obs. f. Slayer. 
f Slaffart. Sc. Obs. (Meaning doubtful.) 

See Sdaffcrt in Jamieson and the Eng. Dial, Diet. 

1609 in K. M. Fergusson A. Hume (1899) 195 Vilipending 
of Johne $cherare,baillie,.,in saying he wala nocht gif ane 
slaffart for his kyndnes. 

Slag (slteg), sb. Also 6 slagge, 6-9 slagg. 
[a. MjLG. slagge (whence also Sw. slagg), = G. 
schlacke (also sthlack ), of obscure origin.] 

1 . A piece of Tefuse matter (see 2) separated 
from a metal in the process of smelting. 

155a in P. H. Hore Wexford II. (1901) 236 At the furst 
melting of the after Gripple..was mad tberof 288 lbs. of 
lead besids the slaggs and stones. 1581 in Trans. Jewish 
Hist. Soc. (1903) IV. 98 When it cometh to the srneltinge 
the copper comeLh forth so easelie, without such quantise 
of slagges or drosse. *668 Phil. Trans. III. 771 They 
sometimes find Slaggs 3, 4, or 5 feet under ground, but such 
as they judge cast aside heretofore. 1691 Ray Coil. Words 
177 The slags or cinders of the first smelling they heat small 
with great_ stamps. 1787 Wesley Wks. (1872) IV. 398 It 
[a chapel] is composed wholly of brazen slags. *832 Bab- 
bage E con, Mann f xxiii. (ed. 3) 236 Others remain in the 
form of melted slags, floating on the surface of the iron. 
1869 Daily News 30 Mar., Two hundred,, .with bludgeons 
and iron slags, attacked the lecturer and the audience. 

2 . A vitreous substance, composed of earthy or 
refuse matter, which is separated from metals in 
tbe process of smelting ; any similar product re- 
sulting from the fusion or distillation of other 
substances. (Cf, Scobia i.) 
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1620 Patent Office Ret . (1858) 71 Which Slag, Scorious ot 
Sinder is by our Founders at Furnaces wrought again and 
found to contain much Yron. *678 Phil. Trans. XII. 1051 
If the Stuff be bard to flux, they throw in some slag (which 
is the Recrement of Iron) to give it fusion. 1763 w. Lewis 
Phil. Count. Arts as The metal and slag, melting and drop- 
ping down through the coals, are collected in the bottom. 
1778 Pryce Min. Cor nub. 374 The slag is skimmed or drawn 
off through the hole of the furnace. 1803 Phil. Trans. XCII I. 
8a The emery was reduced to a dark gray or blackish slag, 
which occupied the upper part of the crucible. 186a Miller 
Elent. Client., Org. ix. (ed. 2) 644 The ashes of the peat melt 
and form a slag. 1884 C. G. W. Lock Workshop Rtc. Ser. 
in. 4/1 A small amount of calcined borax is added, which 
makes the slag more liquid. 

fig, 1870 Lowell Among my Books Ser. 1. 295 All through 
his life, .he never quite smelted his knowledge clear from 
some slag of learning. 1878 E. Jenkins Haver holme a The 
hard slag of a cold, sagacious cynicism. 

b. With specific epithets, as basic, grey , sharp. 
1811 Farey Derbyshire I. 380 This tapped or white [lead] 
Slag . .received the name of Macaroni Slag, a 1876 W. H. 
Greenwood Man. Metall. II. 37 From the sharp edges of 
the fractured fragments it [metal slag] is sometimes called 
sharp slag. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Gray slag, the 
slag from the Flintshire lead furnace. It is rich in lead. 
1889 A. B. Griffiths Manures <$• Uses 101 Finely ground 
basic slag must be considered an important fertilizer for 
wheat crops. 

3. Geol. A rough clinker-like lump of lava (see 
quot. 1879 ) ; lava in this form. (Cf. Scoria 2 .) 

*777 Forster Voy. round World II. 307 Easter Island., 
pi oduces.. vegetables and useful roots, without any other 
soil than slags, cinders, and pumice-stones. 1789 E. Darwin 
Bot. Gard. I. *03 Break into clays the soft volcanic slaggs. 
1837 Ld. Dufferin Lett. High Lat. (ed. 3) 106 Bare cinder, 
like hills, that rose round.. in a hundred uncouth peaks of 
ash and slag. *879 Encycl. Brit. X. 243 When the ejected 
fragment of lava has a rough irregular form, and a porous 
structure like the clinker of an iron-furnace, it is known as 
a slag. 

4. local. (See quots.) 

1828 Carr Craven Gloss., Slag, the cinder of a bad, 
spurious, kind of coal. 1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-rn. 335 
Slag ,.. a thin bed or band of coal mixed with lime and iron 
pyrites. 1891 Labour Commission Gloss., Small coal, . . the 
duff, slag, or waste, which arises from the soiling of the 
large coal into nuts. 

0. attrib. a. In sense 'consisting or composed 
of slag as slag-bed, -brick, - cement , etc. 

1877 Raymond Statist. Mines $ Mining 383 The work- 
men clean up the*slag-bed and tend to the Are. *875 Knight 
Diet. Mech. 3*98/* *Slag-brick. 1879 H. Reid Nat. g 
Art. Concrete (new ed.) *33 An hospital.. was built.. of 
these slag bricks. 1884 C. G. W. Lock Workshop Rec. 
Ser. hi. 436/2 The *slag-cement undergoes a similar change 
to that . . in Portland or Roman cements. *880 Sir E. 
Beckett Book on Building (ed. a) 320 That new *slag-felt 
which I mentioned. *884 C. G. W. Lock Workshop Rec. 
Ser. in. 43* /a *Slag-glass, owing to its toughness, is specially 
suitable for manufacturing into tiles, .. slates, &c. 184* 

Hartshorne Salop. Antig. Gloss., *Slagg pigs, flat pigs of 
lead of a smaller size and inferior quality to the common 
ones. 1707 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 142/2 *Slag-sand or 
ashes... This is thrown out from volcanoes in form of., 
grains. 1884 C. G. W. Lock Workshop Rec. Sar. ir. 433/r 
The united action, .scatters, as it were, the molten slag in 
the water into the material called slag-sand. Ibid. 432/2 
When perfectly cold, it is tipped from the waggons, and 
falls into small-sized pieces, called ‘^slag-shingle*. 1862 
Kingsley in Macm. Mag. Aug. 273 Plodding along the 
dusty road, between black *slag walls. 1884 Health Exhib. 
Catal. 83/2 'Silicate Cotton', or ‘*Slag Wool’, a pure 
mineral fibre manufactured from blast fumace slag, 
b. In other uses, as slag-car, -fumace, etc. 

*873 Knight Diet. Mech. 2198/1 Slag-car, a wrought-iron 
car.. used to contain and carry off the slag of a furnace. 
Ibid., Slag furnace. Ibid., The slag-pots are of cast-iron. 
1877 Raymond Statist. Mines 4 - Min. 269, *4 inches from 
tuyeres to slag-tap. *890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 99 The 
slag being drawn off.. by a channel-way into the slag- 
waggons. , 

6 . Comb., as slag-burner, etc. ; slag-molten adj. 
258a Stanyhurst AEneis in. (Arb.) 89 Stoans budge slag 
molten he rowseth, 178a Phil. Trans. LXXII. 320 A Hes- 
sian crucible . .melted into a slag-like substance. *88* Census 
Instr. (1885) 164/2 Slag-burner, -felter, -tipper [etc.]. 

Slag, «- rare. [Of obscure origin : cf. MLG. 
schlagge rainy or dirty weather, Sw. slagg sleet, 
Norw. slagg slaver, and see the Eng. Dial. Did. 
s.v. Slagig adj.] Slippery with mud ; muddy. 

C *440 Prompt. Parv, 438/1 Slag, or fowle wey,. .lubricus, 
lutosus, limosus. 

Slag (slseg), v. [f. Slag sb.] 

1. trans. To free (ore) from slag; to convert 
into slag ; to scorify. 

1883 US- Rep- Prec.Mei. 580 The ore must first be slagged. 
Ibid., A cord of wood will slag several tons of ore, 

2. intr. To form into a slag ; to become a slag- 
like mass. ^ * 89 * in Cent. Diet. 

pence (or from the sb.) Slagged ppl. a.\ Slug- 
ging vbl. sb. Also Sla'gger sb. 

*824 M c Culloch Highlands Scot. I. 283 The walls are 
more or less perfectly slagged or scorified. *877 Raymond 
Statist. Mines $ Mining 317 A hearth for slagging purposes. 
289a Labour Commission- Gloss., Stagger, those in the blast 
furnace industry who attend to the slag as it is run down 
the trough.. .Their work is called slagging. 

Slagger, 0 . Now dial. [Of obscure origin.] 
intr. To loiter, lag, walk slowly or lamely. Also 
fig. Hence Sla'ggering vbl sb. 

*6aa R. Preston Godly Man's Inquisit. ii. 47 It is not 
leaden heeles, but faint and dead hearts that makes vs 
slagger. Ibid. 62 Fie on this staggering and staggering of 


Christians. 1809 Batchelor Anal. Eng. Lang. 144, et8ax 
Masters Dick 4- Sal xxxii. (Kent. Gi ), An so we slagger'd 
den, ya know, An gaapt an stared about. *887 in Kentish 
Gloss. 

Slaggy (slae*gi), a. Also 8 slaggey. [f. Slag 
sb. + -y r.j Of the nature of slag ; pertaining to 
or resembling slag. 

*688 Holme Armoury in. 266/1 Slateing, is a covering of 
Houses with a kind of Blew Slaggy Marble. 17S7 tr. 
Henckel's Pyriiologia 170 A slaggey and stoney body. 
Ibid. 176 It also often appears slaggy, and run. 1797 
Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3) XII. 133/3 This is. .of a slaggy texture. 


*805 R. Jameson Min. II. 49 Slaggy Mineral Pitch. *833 
Lyell Princ. Geol. III. 219 Some of the bones were found 
adhering to the slaggy lava. *88* Judd Volcanoes ii. xa 
Stromboli is a great mass of cinders and slaggy materials. 

. Comb. 1863 Ramsay Physical Geogr. 13 An arrangement 
in slaggy-like layers. 

Sla'g-hearth. [Slag sb.] A furnace for 
treating the slag-products of lead-smelting. 

*778 Pennant Tour Wales (1883) 1 . 79 These artless slag- 
hearths are very frequent in the dingles of our country. 
*839 Uhe Did. Arts 736 The whole may then be. .intro- 
duced without any preparation into the slag-hearth. *868 
Joynson Metals 101 By the aid either of the reverbatory 
furnace, the slag hearth, or the cauldron furnaces. 

Slaght, variant of Slaught Obs. 
Slaght-boome : see Slaught-boom Obs. 
Slaghter, obs, form of Slaughter sb. 
Sla'g-lead. [Slag sb.] Lead obtained by re- 
smelting grey slag. 

*668 Charleton Onomast. 294 Plumbum Nigrum,.. 
Common Lead, & Slagg Lead, ijagP/til. Trans. XXXVI. 
33 This Slag is afterwards smelted again,.. and the Lead 
obtained from it is called Slag-lead, *8xx Farey Derby, 
shire 1 . 391 For Red-Lead making.. the Hard or Slag-Lead 
is preferred. 1858 Greener Gunnery 436 Slag-lead is 
lighter than other lead, but it is much harder. 

Slaht, var. of Slaught Obs. Slaid, Sc. pa. t. 
Slide v. Slaie, var. of Slay sbP ; obs. f. Slay v . 1 
Slaigh, dial. var. of Sloe. Slaight, obs. f. 
Sleight. 

Slain (sl«?‘n), sb. north. dial. Also 8 lane, 8 leean. 
[f. Slaie ppl. a. 3 .] Smut in grain : also concr., 
smutty grains. 

*703 Thoresby Lett. Ray (E.D.S.) 103/1 Leys e, to pick 
the slain and trucks out of wheat. X788W. H. Marshall 
Yorksh. II. 358 Sleean (that is, slain), the smut of corn. 
182$ I- in northern glossaries. 

Slain (sU'n), ppl. a. [See Slay z/. 1 ] 

1. That has been slain ; killed, slaughtered. 

a i2*g Reg. Kath. 199 As te keiser stod bimong hat sun- 
ful slant of bat islein ahte deouele to lake [etc.], c 1223 
Ancr. R, 11B So schulen eft aewikien hire isleiene briddes. 
138a Wyclif Lev. vii, 8 The preest that offreth the slawn 
offryng of brent sacrifice. 1388 — Ps. ci. 2* For to vnbynde 
the sones of slayn men. *335 Coverdalk i Chron. xxii. 26 
Dauid . . offred burntofferynges & slaynofferynges. *379 
Lodge Defi Poetry 22 In all the Romaine conquest, hardest 
thou euer of a slayne Poete? i6a8 in Foster Eng. Factories 
India (1909) III. 29a Our people, who wanted not will to 
have revenged the slaine mans cause. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, tv. 784 From the slain Victims pour the streaming 
Blood. 1776 Mickle tr. Camoens ' Lusiad Introd. 151 note, 
Homer and Virgil’s lists of slain warriors. 1831 Scott Cast . 
Dang, vii, The slain game affording a plentiful supply, for 
roasting or broiling, x8va Ruskin Eagle's Nest g 223 The 
wearing of the skins of slain animals, 
b. absol. Usually pi. 

CX340 Hamfole Psalter 522 Of the blode of slayne, 
1382 Wyclif Numb. xxxv. 19 The ny? kynne of the slayn. 
1535 Coverdale Ezek. xxxii. 30 All the ptynces of the 
north, with all the Sidonians, which are gone downe to the 
slayne. 1671 Milton Samson 439 Their God who hath 
deliver'd Thee Samson, .into thir hands, .who slew'st them 
manyaslain. <*1700 Evelyn Diary 8 J uly 1685, Theslaine 
were most of them Mendip-miners. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, 
1. v. vii. In hot frenzy of triumph, of grief and vengeance for 
its slain. 1870 Bryant Iliad 1 , vii, 331 For the slain, I give 
consent to hum them. 

2. Letter{s) of slains, in older Scots Law, 
'letters subscribed by the relations of a person 
who had been slain, declaring that they had re- 
ceived an assythment, and concurring in an appli- 
cation to the Crown for a pardon to the offender’ 
(Bell), Now only Hist. 

1473-4 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. I. 4 Componit wytht 
Will Scot for a remissione for the slachter of Johnne 
Crossate, for the quhilk he schew a lettre of slanys of the 
partj. 1546 Reg, Privy Council Scot. I. 34 To gif ane 
plane letter of slains to the said Capitane for theslauchteris 
committit upoun him and his freinais. 16 61 Ibid. Ser. in. I. 
xo The said Barbra Turner, her only dochter, who hes 
granted the foresaid letter of slayans and discharge. 1678 
Sir G. Mackenzie Crim. Laws Scot. it. xxviii. § tv, If the 
party doth willingly grant a discharge of all grudge, or 
revenge in the Crime of Murder, this discharge is called a 
letter of Slanes, *763-8 Ersiune Inst. Law Scot. xv. iv. 

§ 105 In the case of slaughter, it behoved the wife or 
executors of the deceased.. to subscribe letters of slains, 
acknowledging that they had received satisfaction. 1769 
Robertson Chas. V, I. 301 By the letters of Slanes, the 
heirs and relations of a person who had been murdered, 
bound themselves., to forgive, pass over, and forever forget, 
and in oblivion interr all rancour, malice [etc.]. 18x4 Scott 
Wav. xlviii, You are aware the blood-wit was made up. .by 
assythment, and that I have since expedited letters of slains. 

3. dial. Of grain : Affected by smut or blight. 

1641 H. Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 53 When your barley 

is infeckted with slaine come yow must endeavour by all 
meanes possible to leade it dry. 1788 W. H. Marshall 
Yorksh. II. 353 An ear which is smutty is called a 1 slain 
ear ’. 1800 Tuke Agric, N. Riding xix In order to pre- 


vent wheat from being smutty or slain, brine.. has bean 
generally used. x8as- in northern glossaries. 

Slaire, variant of Skleib, a veil. Obs. 
Slaister (sl^stai), sb. Sc. and north, dial 
[Cf. the vb.] A dirty or disgusting mess or com- 
pound ; the act of working at or making this. 

a 1774 Fergusson Election Poems (1845) 43 Ye louns 1 
that troke in doctor’s stuff, You’ll now hae unco slaisters. 
1824 Scott St. Ronan's ii, * Ay, and are you at the painting 
trade yet?’ said Meg; ‘an unco slaister ye used to make 
with it lang syne). 283a Carlyle in Froude Life (1882) II. 
268 They aie painting the dining-room, lobby, and stair- 
case; and, to avoid such a slaister for the future, doing it 
in oil. 1837- in Eng. Dial, Did. 

Slaister V. Sc. and north, dial. 

Also Blester, etc. [Of obscure origin.] a. intr. 
To eat, work, etc., in a slobbering, wet, or dirty 
manner, b. trans. To plaster in this fashion. 

For fuller illustration of forms and senses see the Eng. 
Dial. Did. 

1736 Mrs. Calderwood ?ml. (1884) 64 The maids, .have 
nothing to do but slester and wash. *773 Fergusson 
A uld Reekie X24 Look at that head, and think if there The 
pomet slaister’d up his hair ! *8x6 Scorr A ntig. x, Ye’ll be 
for your breakfast ?.. hae, there’s a soup parritch for ye — it 
will set ye better to be slaistering at them and the lapper- 
milk than meddling wi’ Mr. Lovel’s head. *819 Tennant 
Papistry Storm'd (1827) 89 Loud gaups o* lauchter shook 
the bank, As Johnnie slaister’d throu’ the stank. 

Slait, obs. Sc. var. Slate sb. and v.\ var. of 
Sleight sb. 3 ; pa. t. Slite v. 

Slake (sl#k), sb. 1 Also 4 slak. [f. Slake v. 1 ] 

1. The act of slacking or slackening in some 
respect ; an instance of this. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23618 Sua sal pe wreches. .for pair sak, 
Be stad in pine wit-vten slak. *6.. Robin ofPoritngale in 
Percy's Folio MS., Ball, g Rom. I. 238 At the wakening of 
your first sleepe your sorrowes will haue a slake. 1787 
W. H. Marshall E. Norfolk (1795) II- 388 ‘ To be at 
slake,’ to be at leisure. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. in. iii, 
Such side-questions.. as, in tne heat of the main-battle, he 
..could not get answered; these also he takes up, at the 
first slake. *863 — Fredk. Gt. xiv. iii. V. 184 Some slake 
occurring.. in that interminable Honsbruck Lawsuit. 

2. A source or cause of slaking, rare —1 . 

a 1300 Cursor M. 24592 His lijk ful lath was he to J»arn, 
pat slak was o pi site. 

Slake (sl^k), sb. 2 Sc. and north, dial. Also 
Sc. 5 slak, 7, 9 alaik. [Obscurely related to the 
synonymous Slawk and Sloke.] A name given 
to several species of Algae, including marine and 
edible kinds as Ulva and Porpliyra, and also the 
freshwater sorts, as Enteromorpha and Conferva. 

c 1473 Henrvson Poems (S.T.S.) III. 151 Ane sleiffull of 
slak, pat growls in the sluss. 1623 Orkney Witch. Trial in 
Dalyell Darker Superst. Scotl. (1834) 389 And giving him a 
‘cogfull of slaik’ to be eat raw on a cake, he recoveied 
daily. 17x0 Ruddiman Gloss. Douglas' /Ends s.v. Slike , 
Scot. Bor. call a kind of Sea-weed, very soft and slippery, 
Slake, which they also eat. 1793 Statist. Acc. Scotl. VII. 
201 The green slake which grows in the river. 1833 G. 
Johnston Terra Lindisfamensis I. Bot. E. Borders 287 
The Enteromorphae fill the bed of the lower part of the 
Tweed during the summer, and are well known to our 
fishermen under the name of Slake. 190c Trans. Stirling 
Nat. Hist. Soc. 68 The Bannock at this point was filled with, 
slake, and so deep that none could ride over it. 

Slake (sl^k), sb. 3 Chiefly north, dial. [? Re- 
lated to Slike x 5 .] 

1. Mud, slime. 

cx8oo Rep. Agric. Sura., Cumb. 30 (Britten), Slake or 
mud left by the tide. 1883 Pall Mall G. 10 Nov. 4/1 At low 
tide a large area of river slake is left exposed on each side 
to the influences of the weather. v 

2. A stretch of muddy ground left exposed by 
the tide; a mud-flat. 

1828 G. Young Geol. Snrv. Yorks. Coast 39 The morass 
at Hartlepool is evidently a continuation of the slake. *868 
Maidment Sc. Pasquils 4 note, The slakes are waste lands 
bordering on the sea shore, which are covered with water 
when the tide comes in. 1889 Athenseum 16 Mar. 348/3 
Adventures, .in a gunning punt along the ‘slakes ’ off Holy 
Island. 

t Slake, sbfi Obs . [Of obscure origin.] A 
flake. 

a 1608 Dee Relat. Spirits 1. (1659) 357 They knock their 
wedges, .and so break off great Slakes of Stone, likeSlate. 
x6io Folkingham Art of Survey 1. x. 32 Columbine or 
Pidgeon Marie lies in lumpes and cloddes, but with Sunne 
and Frost, it resoluesand cleaues into thinne slakes orflakes. 
17a* Post-master 0 June 264 The Slakes of Fire were 
wafted by a strong Wind upon the Roofs of the Houses, 

Slake (sltf'k), sbfi Sc. and north, dial. [f. 
Slake z>. 2 ] A splashy daub; a smear; a lick, 
wipe, soft stroke, etc. 

17a! Kelly Sc. Prov. 396 I’ll give you a Gob Slake. 
x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xvii, Maybe a touch o’ a blackit 
cork, or a slake o’ paint. 1829 Blackw. Mag. XXVI. 144 
Wafered to the pane with three wafers of divers colours, 
and a slake of starch. 1855 Atkinson Whitby Gloss., A 
Slake, a mere wipe, not a thorough cleansing. ‘ A lick and 
a slake as a slut gets over certain of her household 
duties. 

Slake, obs. variant of Slack sbl 
t Slake, a. Obs. [var. of Slack a,, represent- 
ing OE. disyllabic forms.] 

1 . Loose, relaxed ; not tight. «■ Slack a, 7. 

13.. K. Alts, 1251 (Laud MS.), pe stedes rennen wij> slake 
brtdlen. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. met. i. (1868) 4 pe slake 
skyn tremblep vpon myn emty body. 1422 tr. Secreia 



SLAKE. 

Secret. i Priv. Priv. 221 Flesshe in tempure neshe, noght 
slake, tokeuyth good vndyrstondynge. 4 1586 Sidney A str. 
$ Stella xxviii, Theraines of Loue I loue, though neuer slake. 
1643 Steer tr. Exp. Chyrurg. xv. 60 It sheweth holes, by 
whose benefit the ring is made straight, or slake, according 
as need requiieth. 

2. Slack, Temiss. rare *“ 1 . 

1538 Starkey England 11. iii. 214 For my parte, I wyl 
neuer be slake in thys behalfe. 

3. Slake water, — Slack-wateb. 

1580 Burrough in Hakluyt Voy. (159 s ) 1 436 Diligently 
note the time of. .the slake or still water of full sea. 1635 in 
Foxe North-west Pox 124 It was then slake.water. 1793 
R. Mylne Rep. Thames 3 1 From the stiong current on the 
Bucks side, to the slake water on the Berks side. 

Slake (sl£'k), vX Forms: x sleac-, slacian, 
3 slakien, 5 slakean(?) ; 2-3 slakia (3 sol-), 3- 
slake (5 scl-), 4 slak ; Sc. 5-7 slaik (5 slalk, 
6 sclaik), 6 slaike. [OF. sleac-, slacian, f. si me 
Slack, a. Cf. MDu. and Du. slakeu to make 
slack, relax, diminish, etc., mod.Icel. slaka to give 
way, Nonv. slaka to slacken. OE. had also the 
compound aslacian : see Aslake ».] 

X. intr. f 1 . Of persons : To diminish the in- 
tensity of one’s efforts ; to become less energetic 
or eager ; also, to undergo or manifest a weakening 
or decrease in some specified respect. Obs. 

In some cases the sense approaches that of 1 cease '. 
c looo A£lfric Exod. xvil. 11 gif he ponne lithwon slacode, 
bonne hrefde Amalech si3e. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xvi. 
54 For hire love in slep y slake, For bite love al nyht ich 
wake, c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret,, Goo. Lordsh. no If pou 
fynde hem yn hem slakand or failland, comforte here hertes. 
a 1400-30 Alexander 3030 Als sone as pe son vp S03t pe 
sincere begynues, And so to )>e son sett slnkid hai neuiie. 
*596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. II. 214 Quhen the 
peple, throuch the dinn and ci y tha maid, slaiket nocht lytle. 
+ b. Const, to with inf. Obs. 

a 1225 Leg. Keith. 2136 Swa pat ich slakie to ofseruin 
heouenriche. c 1250 Moral Ode 38 in O. E. Misc. 59 Me 
scholde nomon don a viist ne slakien welto donne. 13.. 
Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS.xxL 112 5 if lne grace from 
synne to fie, And him to loue let me neuer slake, c 1440 
Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 206 Alas ! for to sorow how shuld I 
slake. 

+ 0. Const, ^something. Obs. 

C137S Cursor M. 13054 (Fairf), Dot bon of suche dedis 
slake, bou wil no3t dey wib-outen wrak. c 1386 Chaucer 
Clerk's T. 649 They kan nat stynte of hire entencion, . . 
They wol nat of that fiiste purpos slake, c 1470 Henry 
Wallace v. 656 Prefand giff he mycht off that languor slaik 
[ = slaik]. 41578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S ) 

I. 398 The Inglischemen..siaikit of thair curage. 1621 in 
Glide 4- Godlie Ball. App. 1. 232, I will 30W exhort.. To 
slaik of jour sleuth. 

+ d. To fall away from one ; to depart. Obs.~ l 
ci 400 Sir C leges 80 (W.), His men ..Gan slake awaye on 
enery syde; With hym Lhere wold dwell non. C1440 
Ballad, on Httsb. xi. 248 AVyne dreggis wole make hem 
[ants] thennes slake. 

2. f a. To become relaxed, slack, or loose. Obs. 

c rooov'EiFKic Exod. xvii. ia Aaron and Ur undenvrifiedon 

Moises handa..and hi^ ne slacedon nan pine sy 33 an. 
ci 220 Bestiary 126 [The serpent] fasteS til his fel him 
slaked c 14*0 Lyqg. Assembly of Gods 1244 The bende of 
your bowe Begynneth to slake. 1590 Sir J. Davies Im • 
mart, of Soul in. vii, When the Body's stiongest Sinews 
slake. 

b. Of lime : To become hydrated or slacked. 

*766 Compl. Fanner s. v Lucent, The chalk slakes, 
when thaws and rains come on. 1857 Miller Elem. Client., 
Org. iii. § 1. 122 The lime gradually slakes and falls to 
powder. 1895 Bloxanis Chem. 332 Ait-slaked lime has 
slaked hy simple exposure to air. 

3 . To decrease in force or intensity ; to become 
less violent, oppressive, or painful; to abate, 
moderate. Now rare. 

4x300 Cursor M. 3772 Sco send him son in-til aran, . .par 
to suiorn..Til bat his brober wreth suld slake, a 135a 
Minot Poems v. 4 Wald he salue vs sone, mi sorow suld 
slake, a 1400 Rom. Rose 3108 In me fyve woundes dide 
he make, The soore of whiche shalle nevere slake, c 1440 
Generydes 4190 Atte last the wynde beganne to slake. 
* 5 S 3 Hakluyt Voy. 1 . 248 The winter, .doth still . . increase 
by a perpetuitie of cold ; neither doth that cokle slake, until 
[etc.]. 1581 W. Stafford Exam. ComJpl . iii. (1876J 03 That 
the indignation against them shoitly will slake of it selfe. 
c 1605 ? Rowley Birth of Merlin 1. ii, No man leaves 
physic when his sickness slakes. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche 
vi. xvii, Custom .. can make The dint and edge of any 
stiangeness. slake. 1B37 Carlyle Fr. Rev. iv. vi, It tolled 
One when the firing began ; and is now pointing towards 
Five, and still the firing slakes not. 

b. Of fire : To burn less strongly ; to die down, 
die away, go out. Also Jig. 

C1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 6224 pe synful..sal wende 
Until helle fire, bat never sal slake, 1387 Tuevisa Higden 
(Rolls) II, 23 pere be fuyie slakeb, it cnaungeth into stony 
clottes. a 1400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxxiii. 14 
Poul sayh bi*foren helle 3ates Brennynge tres bat neuer 
slakes. 1603 Drayton Odes i. 93 'Tis possible to clyme, 
To kindle, or to slake, Although in Skelton's Ryme. 1613 
Browne Brit. Past. 1. i, She peiceiving that his flame did 
slake [etc.] 1648 Herrick Hespcr., 4 ’Tis not ev'ry day' 
10 Look how next the holy fier, Either slakes or doth retiie. 
+ 4 . To become weaker or fainter: to lessen, 
fall off. Obs. 

c 1315 Shoreham i. 806 Sefmannes deuoctoun slakep..By- 
benche hym_Of be uertue bat b e r hys. 4x400 Hymns to 
Virgin 71 pi si^te andheeryngbigynneb to slake. 1470-85 
Malory Arthur xvm. i. 726 , 1 see and fele dayly that thy 
loue begynneth to slake. 1573 Tusser Hush. (1878) 6 When 
loie gan slake, then made I change. 1579 Tomson Cabin's 
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Semi. Tint. 114/2 When we see the honour of God slake, 
or bee in daunger to he darkened. 16x4 Dyke Myst, 
Selfe-Deceiving, His forwardnesse slaked. 

f b. To come to an end ; to cease. Obs. 

41300 Cursor M. 12886 peald testament hir-wit nu slakes, 
And sua be neu bigin 11W takes. Ibid. 23794 Alswreches 
[we] wid vr will foisakis pat selines bat neuer slakis. 13 _• 
^4iu. Gr. Knt. 244 Al stouned at his steuen, & stonstil 
seten,.,As al were slypped vpon slepe, so slaked hor Iotez 
in hy^e. 

•J* 5. To become or grow less in number, quan- 
tity, or volume ; to fall or subside. Obs. 

c 1380 Sir Feiumb. 2595 Now is be priclde day a-gon bat 
our vitaiie gunne to slake. 1387 Trlvisa Higden (Rolls) 
I. 411'rhey leueb in moie pees, By cause of hir riches. For 
hir cntel schulde slake, And b e y vsep °f{ e wrake. 1577 
Hanmer Anc. Reel. Hist. 421 'this misery .. fell and 
slaked hy a litle and litle, vntill at length all was ended. 
1593 Snucs. Lucr. 1677 No fioud by mining slaked). 1601 
Holland Pliny 1 . 42 The tides swell, and anon again . . they 
slake. 1613 Purciias Pilgrimage (1614) 580 Nil us slaking, 
the Windes then blowing,.. the Winter appi caching. 

II. irans. f 6. To make slack or loose; to 
lessen the tension of; to allow to become slack or 
relaxed. Obs. 

esijs Lamb. Horn, gi Moil sunfulle pot US in lieuie 
sunne and Juirh so 3 e scrift his sunbendes nule slakien. 
c 1275 Lay. 21922 Louerd Arthur be king slake ome bendes. 
4 1300 Cursor M. 6421 Quils moysos heild vp his Lend.. 
Had godds folk be hale maistii; Hot if he bain slaked ani 
sith, Su amalech wan als suith. 1390 Gower Canf. III. 
341 The See was plein, Hem. nedeth noghL a RUT to slake. 
c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. xxviii. (1869) 190 But 
summe of J>e hoopes weiea slaked for defaute of oseres. 
1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xxiv. 77 Syn cam n rnync 
that slaked the cordes of theyie Lowes. 1513 Douglas 
Mneid x v. 34 Takyil thy schippis, and thy suhetis sclaik. 
1581 Penns tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conv. (15B6) in. 157 b, The 
father must somewhat slake the bridle band, nnd giuo her 
more libertie. 

f b. To let or set loose ; to set free, release. Obs. 
13.. Evcing. Nicod. 518 in Hetrig Archiv LIII. 401 At 
pasch of lewes b e custom was Ane of preson to slako. 
c 1374 Chaucer Booth, m. metr. iL (1868) 68 pei [lions]., 
slaken hir nekkes from hir chcins vnbounden. 
t e. To pour (on something). Obs. rare. 

CX440 Ballad, on Ilusb. xv. 5^0 Of aysel oon emyne on 
hit they slake. Ibid. 582 Aysel theron and liony wol they 
slake. [L. sitperfundere .] 
d. To disintegrate or slack (lime). 

1662 Gerbicr Principles so Did not make use of their 
Lime at the same time it was slakt. 1823 P. Nicholson 
Bract. Builder 331 Let the lime be slaked, hy plunging it 
into a butt filled wilh soft-water. 1837 J". T. Smith' tr. 
Vicat's Mortars 198 The Lyonese builders.. slake the 
litnc by aspersion. 

f 7 . To make smaller or less in amount or size ; 
to reduce, diminish, lessen. Obs, 
a 1300 Cursor M. 26269 A* quen nede es for to slak [v. r. 
slake] be sett penance, c X400 Rule St, Benet (Verse) 
2343 sail b*u not bam-self it [ic. their task) slake, Bot 
suiter it for godes sake. 4 1425 tr. A rder tie's T reat. Fistula , 
etc. 49 pe 3 day, forsop, lemeuyng pe emplastre, be bolnyng 
in party was slaked. 1530 H. Rhodes Bit. Nurture 618 
in Babees Bk., If that thou spent past thy degtee, thy stock 
thou soone shalt slake. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 749 Taken in 
tlie same maner they slake the bellyes of suche as have the 
diopsie. x6i2 Woodall Surgeon's Mate Wks. (1653) 80 
Wheat bran, .doth slake and swage the hard swellings, 

8. To render less acute or painful; to abate, 
mitigate, or assuage. Now rare. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9641 bat sua bon wald his sorus slak, 
pat he moght dom he-for pe tak. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) 111 . 11 He fonde up also halsynge coniuresouns for 
to slake wib siknesse. 4x400 Stockholm Med. MS. i. 84 
in Anglia XV III. 297 pis drinke xal..slakyn b e terys 
euerycnon. ex 440 A iph. Tales 212 His brethir poght bai 
wuld somwhat slake his trubie. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
xxvn. (Percy) 120 Dame Venus.. all thy payne may sone 
redresse and slake. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 317 The roote.. 
slaketh the gryping paynes of the belly. 1682 N. 0 . 
Boileau’s Lnlrin 11, 57 Hope of Lawful gain might slake 
my Anguish, 1821 Shelley Adonais 192 Wake thou, ..and 
slake. .A wound more fierce than his, with tears and sighs. 

fb. To relieve (one) from or of sorrow, etc. ; 
to comfort. Obs. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xciii. 13 pat bou slake him fra daies 
ille. c 1330 King of Tars 733 That ilke lord ful of miht, Of 
serwe he may me slake. C1375 Sc. Leg, Saints xxxix. 
{Cosine (j- D .} 254 Piayand paine for goddis sake' hyme of 
his sorou for to slake. 14. . Sir Beues 711 So him solaste 
[v.r. slaked] bat mai, pat al is care wente awai. 1570 Satir. 
Poems Reform, xxui. 28 Thow knawis thy self gif he was 
diligent To get thy peax, and slaik the of that weii . 4 1585 
Polwart Flyting so. Montgomerie 230, 1 want waies Ana 
salues, to slake thee of thy saires. 

+ 9 . To make less vehement, violent, or intense; 
to diminish the force or fury of. Obs. 

4x300 E. E. Psalter lxxxviii. 10 Stiiinge of his stremes 
slakes bon. c X386 Ciiauclr Clerk's T, 746 And eek the 
pope, rancour for to slake, Consenteth it, c 1470 Henry 
Wallace vjl 672 He thocht to slaik Makfadyinys hie cur- 
age. X5. . in Q. Ehz. Acad., etc. 45 pat schall sclake hym 
of hys mode. x6oo Hakluyt Voy. (1810) III. 501 Who 
of ins great goodnesse .. vouchsafed a little to slake the 
tempest x6z8 Wither Brit. Rememb. 1. 453 She often 
makes OurpeaceivithGod, and his displeasure slakes. 1664 
H. Moke Myst. Iniq. vii. 126 The just chastisements of their 
offended Consciences being slaked. 

b. To allow to diminish in. vehemence or vig- 
our ; to moderate (one’s anger, etc.). Now rare. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 18357 pou bat >i wreth sua suetli slakes, 
And fra pi folk pair smues lakes. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 
96 Hire oghte of mercy foito slake Hire daunger. 4x400 
Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) r. xxxviii. (1859) 4 2 To this she hath 


SLAKE. 

goodly agreed liyr setue, slakyng hyr ryghtwys rygour. 
1591 Lyly Endym. 1. ii, He shall slake that loue which he 
now voweth to Cynthia, 1596 Dalrymflu tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. IL 356 The Queue for her humanitie and gentlcnes, 
slaiket hei scueritie. 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. Apol. 358 
If there be any that would .slake their real in this point. 
1887 Morris Odyss. 1. 73 But Poseidon Girtller of Eaitli his 
anger will not slake. 

10 . To appease, allay, or satisfy (desire, thirst, 
f hunger). 

Said either of the person or of the means. 

(4) c 1325 Metr. Horn. 80 He umtlioght him.. How he 
might this ilk nonne fange To slake his lust that was so 
strange. X538 Bale God's Promises 1, Plages of coieccyon 
Most grevouse and sharpe, hys wanton lustes to slake. 1594 
Siiaks. Liter cte 425 His rage of lust by gazing qualified: 
Slakt, not supprest. 1608 Hu ron H’ks. I. 722 Crucific my 
lustes,.. slake and quench in me tins vnlawfull heale. 1817 
Shkluty Rev. Islam iv. iv, In life and tiutli, Might not my 
lieart its cravings ever slake? 1839-52 Bah kv Festus i(i:i 
Each, apait, too soon will tire: Altogether slake deshe. 
1894 S. Wevman Lady Rothn iv, All who could not get 
into the house to slake their curiosity or anger. 

(i) c 1374 Ciiauci r Booth. lit. pi. ii. (1668) 71 Ryclic men 
han y-nou3 wher wi|> pci may staunclien her hunger, and 
slaken her piest 1377 I.aw.l. P. PI. B. xvm. 3^6 May 
no diynke me nioiste ne my tlnuste slake. 16x5 Chap- 
man Oily's, xi. 796 Toi mented Tantalus.. could not slake 
His burning thiist. X713 Addison Cato 1. iv, Amidst the 
running stream he slakes his thiist. 1784 Cowper Task 11. 
500 A crystal draught Pure fiotn the lees, which often rnoie 
enhanc’d The thiist than slak’d it. 1869 Phillips Vesitv. 
viii. 213 Here wild buars and deer slake their thiist in 
small lakes. 1876 Gladstone llomeiic Synchr. 28 Fine 
springs . . slaked the tliii st of the Kxploi er’s w orkmen during 
tlie excavations. 

(c) CX385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 2006 A 1 indue. In to the 
bestis in rote he slial Item [i. e. balls] caste To slake his 
luingir. CX450 St. Cuthhert (Surtees) 1820 par wilh pair 
lningyr forto slake. 1568 Jacob # Esau 11. ii, Give me 
somewhat, wlmrwith to slake mine honger. 1590 Spensi r 
!<'. Q. 111. i. 52 They slaked had tlie feruent heat Of appetite 
with meates of euery sort. x6xo Holland Camden's Brit . 
492 Men may. .eat to slake hunger and content nature. 

11. To quench or extinguish (fire) ; to cause to 
bum less strongly. Also in fig. contexts. 

c 1566 Merle Tales of Shelton in S.’s Wks. (18^3) I, p lxvii, 
The fire being quickly slaked, Skelton cam in with his 
fiendes. xfixx Biiilk 2 Esdr. v, 8 The fire sluilbe oft., 
j marg. slaked] againc. 1657 J. Watts Vind. Ch. Eng. 12s, 
I hope I have slaked your ilame.and stopt your mouth with 
a. .belter ordinance. 41800 Promt Snjpi. (hose s.v„ To 
slako a fit a is to pul on small coals, that it may not hum too 
fast. 1842 Lover Handy Andy xxvi, 1 Only for two days, 1 
said Charlotte, trying to slake the flame she had raised. 
i868Milman St. PauPs vii. 144 By mitigating.. tlie pains 
of inevitable Purgatoiy, slaking the pennl fires [etc.]. 

12 . To cool or jefresh by means of water or 
oLher fluid. Also fig. 

13B7 Trf.visa Higden (Rolls) VII. 311 lie boorded soo for 
lcyng William hadde i-slaked his greet wombe wip a drynhe 
pat he hadde i-dionke. 1527 Andrew lirunswyhe's Distyll. 
IVaters Aij, Smell water.. slaketh all hole thynges bothe 
within the body aud without. 1592 Kvd Sp. Trag. 1. 1, Ere Sul 
liad..slakte his smoaking charnot in hei floud. 1749 Smoi • 
lett Regicide n. vii, In the blood that waims Thine heait, 
peifidious, I will slake mine ire 1 1822 Lamb Elia 11. Conf. 
Drunkard, When a draught from tlie next cleat spring 
could slake any heals which summer suns.. had power to 
stir up in the blood. 1850 W iiitt mn A ll's Well, The cli mils, 
which rise with thunder, slake Our thirsty souls with rain. 
1871 L. Stepiicn Playgr. Eur. (1894) x. 235, I leashed a 
little patch of snow, and managed to slake my patched lips. 

icjl. 1873 Dixon Two Queens xxi. v. IV. 152 The gie.it 
passion of the age began to slake itself with blood, 
b. To moisten, wet, soak. (Cf. 6 d.) 

1810 Scott Lady of L. 11. xiv, A mass of ashes slaked with 
blood. x8zo — Monast. xxxv, Oatmeal slaked with cold 
water. 1824 L. M. Hawkins Annaline III. 35 The rebels 
1 etraced their steps, leaving this fertile province slaked in 
blood and ashes. 

f 13 . To render less active or vigorous. Obs. 

1549 "Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Phil. II. 9 Howbeit your 
good wil was not slaked,.. yet you wanted oportuniue to 
sende the thinges. 41578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Ch? on. Scot. 
(S.T.S.) 1 . 121 James Earle of Douglas., past fordwart with 
displayit banner to slaike the kingis airmie lyand at the 
seige of Abeicorne. 1608 Shaks. Per. iii, Biol, i Now 
sleep yslaked hath the rout. 

+ b. To remit or slacken (exertion, etc.). Obs. 
1586 Drake in Ellis Grig. Lett. Ser. 1. II, 304 We then 
slaked no possyble tiavel or dyllygence. 1594 R. Camay 
Tasso (x88t) 22 Vnto some Frigate light get thee abooul, 
And towaids Greekish soyle no sayliiig slake. 

1 14 . a. To put off, delay. Obs.—' 1 
1544 St. Papers Hen, VIII, X. 48 It seamith that the 
Btishop slakith the sending of tiieCaidinals to thEmperour. 
f b. To neglect, allow to pass. Obs. 

1560 Framfton Narr. in Strype Ann. Ref. (1709) I. 230 
They asked me, Why I did so slake the time, and not declare 
llietiuth. 

Slake (sle’k), z». 2 dial. Also 6, 9 slaik, etc. 
[a. ON. (Icei. and Norvv.) slcikja (MSw. sick i a' *0 
lick.] intr. and trans. To lick with the tongue ; 
to smear, daub, wet slightly, etc. 

Common in Sc and north, dial, use j for variations of sense 
see the Eng. Dial. Diet. 

*535 Lyndesay Satire 2173 Set thou not by, howbeit 
schokisse and slaik it. 1808 Jamieson, To S/nik, . . to be- 
daub. i8ix Willan in Archaeologia XVII. 15S Slake, to 
smear, to wet, or bedaub. 1824 Mactaggakt Gallovid, 
Encycl. 5 Adders tough, and gruesome horrid, ..gluey 
tongues did slake and feed. 1871 C. Gibbon Lack of Gold 
xxx. The mischievous ones were busy . . ‘ slaking * neigh- 
bour’s doors with sovvens. 

tran f, 1807-10 Tannahill Poems (1846) 68 , 1 never had 
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an itchin' To slake about a great man's kitchen, And like a 
spaniel lick his dishes. 

Slaked (sl^kt), ppl. a. [f. Slake vA + -ed k] 

+ 1. Loosened ; slackened. 03 s .— 1 

£1374 Chaucer Boeth. v. met. i. (1868) 152 Fortune, bat 
semep as J?at it fletib wi]> slaked or vngouernede bridles. 

2 . Of lime: Hydrated; slacked. 

1611 Cotgr. s x.FusI, Chanxfitsle, slaked, or sleckt lime. 
18x3 Sir H. Davy Agric. Client, i. (1814) 20 Slaked lime 
was used by the Romans for manuring the soil. 1837 J. T. 
Smith Vicat's Mortars 79 The heat given out by a large 
quantity of slaked lime. 1871 Tyndall Prague. Set. (1879) 
I. v. 173 Adjacent to these reservoirs are others containing 
pure slaked lime. 

Slakeless (silkies), a. [f. Slake vA+ -less.] 
Incapable of being slaked, quenched, or mitigated ; 
insatiable. 

1596 R. Linchr Diclla. (1877) 36 My slakelesse payne 
hells horror doth exceede. x8ig Byron Proph. Dante i. 
115 The. .slakeless thirst of change. 183a Fraser's Mag. 
V. 361 To glut her slakeless thirst for blood. 1842 Gentl. 
Mag. Jan. 26 note, This wholesale spiller and slakeless 
thirster of blood. 

t Slacken, v. 03 s. Also 4 slakyn. [f. Slake 

a. + -en s : cf. the later Slacken ».] 

1 . intr. To grow slack ; to abate. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 5993 Heresynneshal nojier 
be forjyuen ne slakyn Vn-to bey jelde bat bey haue takyn. 
c 1330 — Chron. Wtice (Rolls) 9473 When he was ded, liis 
side gan slaken ; Lightly was ben be castel taken, a 1352 
Minot Poems ix. 49 pe pride of sir Dauid bigon fast to 


ignorance or thinke we should slaken therein. 

2 . trans. To assuage, mitigate. 
x6sg Sir W. Mure True Crucifix Wks. I. 275 Till God 
thy Dolours slaken, in some sort. 

Slake? (sl^-kai). rare. [f. Slake vA + -eb k] 
1 . One who slakes, assuages, or quenches. 

X514 Barclay Cyt. 4 Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 34 Where 
be subduers and slakers of all vyce ! 1554-9 Songs 4 Ball. 


Phil. 4 Mary (Roxb.) 3 He ys owr swete savyor and slake r 
of sadnes. 16x1 Cotgr., Estanchenr, a. .slaker, quencher 
(of hunger, thirst, &c.). 


2 . A sluice or stop-gate; = Slacker t. 

1664-3 Ait 16-17 Chas. II, c, 11 § 11 The Slakers to take 
off the Surplusage of Waters. 1767 Hull Navigation Act 
1072 Leave open any of the gates, doors, or slakers. 

Slake-trough. [f. Slake z/.i 12.] = Slack- 
trough. 

1843 Holtzafffkl Turning I. 228 He then dips the ham- 
mer in the slake trough, and lets fall upon the anvil a few 
drops of the watei it picks up. 1875 Knight Diet. Mecli. 2198. 

Slakin : see Slacken sb. 

Slaking (sl/i-kiq), vbl. sb. [f. Slake zO + 
-xng 1.1 The action of the veib in various senses. 

c 1400 in J. R, Boyle Hedon (1875) App. 120 In slakyng 
dicte calcis xj. d. a 1425 tr. A rdlrne's Treat. Fistula, etc. 
11 Pe slakyng or esyng of the akyng and brennyng. 1580 
Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Estanchement de soif, slaking 
of thirst. 1587 A. Fleming Contin. HolinshetVs Chron. III. 
1548/2 With the slaking of the one followed the forgetfull- 
ness of the other. 1620 Church-w, Acc. Pittington, etc. 
(Surtees) 78 Item payed for a foother of lyme, iij s. iiij d.. . 
Item for bearing it in and slaking, iiij d. 18x5 J. Smith Pano- 
rama Sci. 4 Art I. 200 That sort of lime, .which heats the 
most in slaking. 

Slaky (sl?‘ki), a. [f. Slake j 3.3 + -T.] Muddy. 

1841 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club I. 250 The low and slaky 
shore that extends from Berwick Bay to Fenham Flats. 
1901 Trans. Stirling Nat. Hist Soc. 70 The swampy ground 
had assumed a different aspect. Its slaky condition had 
disappeared. 

Slam (slsem), ri. 1 Also 7 slamm. [Related 
to Slam ».i] 

1 . A severe blow ; a violent impact. 

1672 J. Blakeston Lazaiillo it. ix, He gave me half a 
dozen.. punches with his knee, and as many slamms with 
his girdle. 1829 A. W. Fonblanque Under 1 Adminisir. 
(1837) I. 306 Their whole career is a series of tumbles, hack- 
slidings, and cogent slams of the head against the wall. 

2 . A violent closing of a door, etc., producing a 
loud resounding noise; the noise so made, or a 
noise of this nature. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xxxiv, Both the slam and the scowl 
were lost upon Sam. 1861 J. Pycroft Agony Point (1862) 
334 A slam was heard at the hall door. 1871 Bp. Fraser in 
Hughes Life (1887) 204 Closing his prayer-book with an 
angry slam. 1898 Munro J. Splendid xi. log The crack of 
the musket .falling away in a dismal slam that carried but 
a short distance. 

b. dial. (See quot.) 

1854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss., Slam, a peculiar 
mode of ringing the bells. 

g lam (slaem), sb . 2 Also slamm. [Of obscure 
origin.] 

f 1. The card-game ruff and honours. Ohs. 

1621 J. Taylor (Water P.) Motto D 4 Ruffe, slam, Trump, 


Gamester (1680) 82 At Ruff and Honours, by some called 
Slamm, you have in the Pack all the Deuces. 

2 . The fact of losing or winning all the tricks in a 
game of cards, esp. in whist. 

1660 in Wilkins Polit. Ball, (i860) I. 148 Thus all the 
while aClub was trump,. .Until a noble General came, And 


(1769) II. 435 Notes upon Hoyle, who is vastly erroneous 
in many places, particularly in calculating the slam. 1850 
Bohn's Hdbk. Games 85 When a player calls, and his 
partner refuses to answer, although he has the power, they 
cannot gain a slam. 1864 Reader 827/1 He lost a slam— 
that is to say, he did not win a single trick. 

b. With the qualifying terms grand and little 
or minor , chiefly in bridge. 

2892 Pall Mall G. 14 May 3/1 In two of the ‘hands’ to 
be played the ‘grand slam’ is won. 1897 R. F. Foster 
Compl. Hoyle 623 (Bridge), Little Slam, winning 12 out of 
13 possible. 1899 A. Mainwaring Cut Cavendish 48 ‘ Grand 
slam i. e. taking every trick [at bridge], or 1 minor slam ’, 
every trick but one. 

f Slam, sb. 3 Obs. [a. LG. slam (whence Sw. 
slam), = G. schlamm mud, slime.] Refuse matter 
separated from alum in the preparation of this. 

There appears to be no evidence for the currency of the 
word later than the 17th cent. ; the entries in various tech- 
nical dictionaries of the 19th cent, are app. derived from 
Bailey (1728). 

1650-1 North Riding Rec. V. 65 Throwing the slam of 
I allome into the water-course, 1678 Phil. Trans. XII. 1054 
That which they call Slam, is first perceived by the redness 
of the Liquor when it comes from the Pit. x68x Grew 
Musteum m. ill. i. 343 Certain Nitrous and other parts call’d 
Slam. 

Slam, sbfi rare . [Cf. next, and mod. Yks. 
slam a slovenly person.] ?An ill-shaped person. 

2697 Vanbrugh Relapse v. v, Hoyden. I don't like my 
lord's shapes, nurse Nurse. Why, in good truly, as a body 
may say, he is but a slam. 

+ Slam, a. Obs .— 1 (See quot.) 

1691 Ray N. C. Words 137 A slam or slim Fellow is a 
skragged, tall, rawboned Fellow. 

Slam (slcem), v . 1 [Possibly of Scand. origin : 
cf. Sw., Norw., and Icel. slamra (also MSvv. and 
Icel. slambra ), Sw. dial, slamma, Norw. slemma 
(. slembd ), to slam.] 

1 . trans. To beat or slap vigorously, dial. 

1691 Ray N. C. Words 137 To Slam one, to beat or cuffe 
one strenuously. 1825-56 in Eng. Dial. Diet. 

2 . To shut (a door, window, etc.) with violence 
and noise ; to bang ; to close with unnecessary 
force. Also with advs., as down, to, up. 

1775 Ash, Slam (v.t. a colloquial word), to shut with a 
noise. 1809 W. Irving Knickerb. vn. viii. (1820) 504 He., 
slammed down the window. x8x6 Scott Antiq. vi. The 
clang of several doors which he . . slammed with force behind 
him. 1873 Black Pr. of Thule ix. 142 He would slam 
the door to again. 1892 Greener Breech-Loader 186 The 
practice of slamming the gun up is dangetous. 

b. Freq. with in one's face ; often fig. 

1786 in Mrs. Delany Life 4 Corr. (1861) Ser. it. III. 421, 
I hear.. that you squander away your money. .and then 
slam the doors in the King’s face 1 1826 Scott in Lockhart 
(1839) VIII. 238, I propose to slam the door in the face of 
all and sundry fo'r these three years to come. 1851 Mayhew 
Land. Lab, I. 348 They always wait where they think there’s 
the slightest chance of effecting a sale, until the door is 
slammed in their face. 

c. To dash, throw, push, etc., with some degree 
of violence or force. Also fig. 

1899 Gardiner Cromwell 192 One of them slammed an 
overturned cream-tub on the bead of another. 1899 Westm. 
Gaz. 24 Oct. 5/3 Slamming every available man into the 
firing line. 1902 Cornish Naturalist Thames 150 When 
the winter storms slam the roaring billows against the cliff 
faces. 

3 . intr. Of doors, etc. : To shut, or strike against 
anything, with violence and resounding noise. 
Also with advs., as down, to, etc. 

In recent use freq. employed to denote any violent action 
or loud noise. 

1823 E. M oor Suffolk Words 359 To shut a door violently, 
or to let it slam to of itself. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. v. 
vi, The huge Drawbridge slams down. 1858 Dickens Lett. 
(1880) II. 52 Big doors slam and resound when anybody 
comes in. 2893 Jml. R. Agric, Soc. Mar. 58 The gates are 
so hung that, if carelessly left open, they will always slam to 
and fasten. 

4 . Used with adverbial force ; With a slam or 
heavy blow ; suddenly and violently. 

1726 G. Roberts Four Vrs, Voy. 320, I no sooner rais’d 
my Head in Sight, but slam came three or four Stones at 
me. X755 Smollett Quix, (1803) II. 129 Slam went his 
head to the ground. 1796 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Middlesex 
Election Wks. 1816 IV. 178 Slam off a [=he] went, without 
more ado ; Nort could his bacon save. 

Hence Sla'taming vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1796 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Wks. (1816) IV. 186 One scoun- 
drel.. with a slammin stick, Corn’d souse upon my sconce. 
x868 J. R. Green Lett. (1901) 11. 204 There was a great 


without getting one on that side, 17SS J- Shebbeare Lydia 
VOL. IX. 


and slamming posts, were made of oak. 

Slam (slrem), v. 2 [f. Slam sb. 2 ] 

1 . trans. To beat by winning a slam ; also dial., 
to tramp. Hence transfi, to beat completely. 

1746 Hoyle Whist 80, D having seven Spades in his Hand 
wins them, and consequently Slams A and B. 1907 Daily 
Mail 5 Sept. 6/x He [a race-horse] absolutely slammed his 
field. 

2 . intr. To win a slam. 

1833 W. H, Maxwell Field Bk. 489. 

t Slam, o- 3 Obs. rare. A substitution for 
Damn v. 5, perh. suggested by Slam sb. 2 

a 16S7 N. Wallington Notices Chas . I (1869) II. 94 They 
returned only burning and slamming themselves in rage 
and malice. 1760 Foote Minor 1. Wks. 1799 I. 243 Slam 


me, but the man's mad 1 1797 Brydges Horn. Trav. I. 321 
But ev’ry syllable is true, Or slam me if I’d tell it you 1 

S lam -bang, adv., a., and v. Also slam bang, 
[f. Slam z>.i 4 + Bang v. 8.] 

A. adv. With a slam and a bang ; with noisy 
violence. 

1847111 Halliw. 1853 Hawthorne Tangleioood T. (Chan- 
dos) 201 He would fetch his dub down, dam bang, and 
smash the vessel into a thousand pieces. 1887 F. R. Stock- 
ton A Borrowed Month 159, 1 sent an airow slam-bang into 
the lantern. 

B. ad/. Noisy, violent. 

1889 Advance (Chicago) 14 Mar., The friends of the 
Sabbath are not what some . . slam-bang reformer would 
have the world believe. 

C. vb. 1 . intr. To slam and bang. 

1837 Miss Sedgwick Live ft Let Live (1876) no She slam- 
hangs about the house. 1896 Kipling Seven Seas 51 My 
engines Through all the seas, slam-bangin’ home again, 
Slam-bang too much. 

2 . trans. To assail violently. 
x838 The Voice (N. Y.) 12 July, You might as well de- 
nounce the legal profession because of the shysters . .as to 
slam-bang newspapers because there are recreant editors. 
Hence Sla m-ba nging vbl. sb. 

1889 The Voice (N. Y.) 1 Aug., When you take up a Pro- 
hibition organ, you will find it full of political slang and 
slambanging. 

Slammakin, Slammerkin, sb. and a. 

Chiefly dial. Also 9 slammoekin, slomm-, 
slummaokin, etc. [Of obscure origin ; the shorter 
forms slammatkis, slommackis occur widely in dia- 
lect, but are not recorded before the ipth centnry. 

Mrs. Slammekin, who is described as affecting a careless 
undress, is a character in Gay’s Beggars' Opera (1727). It 
is more probable that the colloquial word suggested the 
name than that it was subsequently derived from it.] 

A. sb. f 1 . A loose gown or dress. Obs.— 1 

1756 Connoisseur No. 134 f 7 A burgess’s daughter, who 
appeared in a Trolloppee or Slammerkin, with treble ruffles 
to the cuffs. 

2 . A slovenly female, a sloven, a slattern. 
a. 1785 Grose Diet. Vulgar T., Slammakin , a female 
sloven, one whose clothes seem hung on with a pitch fork, 
a careless trapes. 1808 Jamieson, Slammikin, a drab, a 
slovenly woman ; Loth[ian]. 1839 Sir G. C. Lewis Glass. 
Herefi, Slammoekin , a slattern. 

p. 18*2 W. Irving Braceb. Hall (1823) I. 103 A brisk, 
coquettish woman; a little of a shiew, and something of a 
slammeikin. 

B. adj. Untidy, slovenly. 

Ash Suppl. (1775) gives * Slammerkin (a droll word), 
irregular in motion, making a sudden transition ’ ; the exist- 
ence of this sense is veiy doubtful. 

a. 1794 Wolcot (P. Pindat ) Soldier of Tilbury Wks. 1812 
III. 241 So slammakin, untidy, ragged, mean, Her garments 
all so shabby and unpinn'd. 1864 Le Fanu Uncle Silas III, 
157 Holding out with finger and thumb . her slammakin old 
skirt. Ibid. 261 The vainest and most slammakin of women. 

(3 - 2837 Thackfray Professor Wks. igoo XIII. 499 That 
saucy, slammerkin, sentimental Miss Grampus. 1863 
Examiner 14 Nov , His Minerva is a tawdry slammerkin 
slattern. 1887 Miss Braddon Like 4 Unlike xxxvii, The 
slammerkin Irish housekeeper. 

Slammer (slae-mai). [f. Slam w. 1 ] 

1 . A violent gust (of wind). 

x8ox Field 7 Mar. 344/4 A strong westerly wind . .came 
off the Barn Elm grounds in regular slammers at times. 

2 . One who slams (doors, etc.). 

1892 Chamb. Jrnl. 11 June 372/1 He is a quiet neighbour 
— no slammer or tramper. 

t Slamp. Obs .— 0 (See quots.) 

x6ix C otgr., Chinfreneau , a slampe, iert, wipe; thumpe. 
Ibid., Truellie,. .a dap, slat, or slamp with a Trowel). 

Slampaine, -pam : see Slampant. 
t Slampamb. obs .— 1 (Meaning obscure.) 

Halliwell’s explanation appears very unlikely. 
a 1573 ITc 7V Custom it. iii, I will never staye, Tyll I finde 
meanes to ridde the beaste out of the waye. I wyil cut him 
of the slampambes, .Where so ever I meete him. 

t Slampamp. Obs. rare. [Of obscure forma- 
tion : cf. Du. slampampen to revel.] (See quots.) 

1593 G. Harvey Ne w Lett. Wks. (Giosart) I. 282 A 
homely gallimaufry of littlg Art, to requite her dainty 
slaumpaump of little wit. 1593 — Pierce's Super, ibid. II. 
277, 1 haue seldome. .tasted a more vnsauoiy slaumpaump 
of wordes. 1596 Nashe Saffron Walden Wks. (Giosart) 
III. 79 Let them look to it. for the course they take in 
commending this course Hitnpenhempen Slampamp, this 
Stale Apple-squire. 

+ Slampant. Obs. rare. Also 6 slampaine, 
-pam. [Of obscure origin and doubtful form.] 
A trick. To give one the (or a) slampant, to play 
a trick on, to circumvent or hoodwink, one. 
Cotgrave prob. copied North’srendering of Fr. trousse. 
1577 Stanyhurst Descr. Irel. In Holinshed (1808) VI, 30 
The townesmen being; pinched at the heart, that one rascal 
in such scornefull wise should give them the slampaine, 
2579-80 North Plutarch (1595) 805 Polypei chon , . . mean- 
ing to giue Cassander a slampant and blurt,.. sent Ietteis 
Patterns vnto the people at Athens. 1582 Stanyhurst 
Mneis iv. (Arb.) u6Shal a stranger geue me the slampam? 
With such departure my regal seg norye frumping? x6xi 
Cotgr., 'Trousse,.. sl cousening tricke, blurt, slampant. 
Sian, dial, valiant of Sloe. 

Slander (sla-ndar), sb. Forms ; a. 3-6 solatm- 
dre, 4-6 -der (4 -dire, 5 -dir) ; 4 selawndire, 
5 -dre, -dyr, -der 5 4-6 solander, -dre (6 -dir), 
4 sclondre. Q. 4-6 sklaunder (4 -dere, -dir, 
4-5 -dre, 5 -dur, -dyre) ; 5 sklawnder (5-6 
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-dyr); 5 (if. 6-7) sklander (-dyr, 6 Sc. -dir, 
-dre). 7. 4-7 slaunder (4-5 -dre, 5 -dere), 4 
slawndire; 5 slandyre, 6- slander, [ad. AP. 
esdaundre , OF. esclandre , an alteration ol escandle , 
ad. L. scandalum : see Scandal j 3 .] 

1. The utterance or dissemination of false state- 
ments or reports concerning a person, or malicious 
misrepresentation of his actions, in order to de- 
fame or injure him ; calumny, defamation. 

a. ciaoo S.Eng. Leg. I. 165 pov mis-seist mi louerd pe 
king;.. no mijte soffn swuch sclaundre bole he nome par- 
of wi eche 7 a 1345 Prose Psalter xlix. si pou . . spak ojain 
by brober, and pou settedest sclaundre chains pe sones of 
by moder. 1340 Ayenb. 6 pe ilke pet zuerep zop nagt 
kueadliche, ake li^tliche and wyp-oute sclondre. c 1450 
Mirk's Festial 27 pay poghten forto take hym wyth som 
wordes of sclawndyr yn God. i486 Bk. St. Albans fv, 
Ther be iiii. thyngs piincipail to be drad of euery wise man. 
..The iiii. is sclaunder & the mutacion of a comynalte. 
15*6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 138 b, The spiryte of 
falsnes, the spiryte of sclaunder. 

p. C137S Lay Folks Catech (T.) 489 Sklaundir for to fordo 
a mannes gode fame, c 1384 Chauci^. Ho. Fame m. 7580 
His other clarioun That hightsklaundre in euery toun With 
whiche he wonte is to di flame hem thatmeliste. £1400 
Cursor M. 27683 (Cott. Galba), Of enuy cummes oft grete 
grocheing, Missaw, sklander, and bacbiteing. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems xiii. 100 That nobill king. .Chest Sklander 
to the west se cost. 1609 Skene Reg Maj., Acts Jas, Vi, 
137 Any purpose of reproch, or sklander of his Majesties 
person, estate, or governement. 

y. c 1440 Prom/, Part). 458/2 Slaunder, . . cahtm/nia. 
a 1548 Hall Citron., Hen. VI, 84 b. Whose mother sus- 
teyned not a litle slaunder and obloquye of the common 
people. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 1. xvi. (Arb.) 50 The 
Poets being in deede the trumpetters of all praise and also 
of slaunder (not slaunder, but well deseiued leproch). 1629 
Carliell Deserving Favotnite 833 Though heietofore the 
company of a Father Were a sufficient buckler to beare off 
slanders darts, 1649 Jer. Tavlor Grt. Exemf. 11. Disc. ix. 
124 He that kills a mans reputation by calumnies 01 slander, 
or open leviling. *727 Gay Fables 1. xxv, Who deals in 
slander, lives in strife. 1794 Coleridge Lines on a Friend 
19 Shall Slander squatting near Spit her cold venom in a 
dead man’s ear? 1817 W. Shlwyn Law Nisi Pruts (ed. 4) 
11 . n6t Falsehood and malice, either express or implied, 
are of the essence of the action for slander. 1872 Gro. 
Eliot Middlem. lxxiv, How much is only slander and false 
suspicion? 

fb. Fame, report, rumour. Obs.~~ x 
Here used for the sake of the rime ; but in some other 
ME. examples the idea of rumour is perhaps mote pio- 
minent than that of falsity. 

13.. K. Alts. 4707 (Laud MS.), The lijf of Alisaunder, Of 
whom fleij so riche sklaunder. ibid. 6066 pe folk of he 
londe herden pe sclaunder pat to hem com kyng Alisaunder. 

2 . A false or malicious statement or utterance 
intended to injure, defame, or cast detraction on 
the person about whom it is made. 

a. P. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6851 per was vpe pe quene 
emme..ydo A luper sclandre. £1310 Sir Tiistr, 2143 
Vngiltles er Je In swiche a. sclaunder broujt. 1393 Langl. 
P. PI. C. 111, 86 To scorme and to scolde, sclaundres to 
make, a 1450 Knt. de la Tour 2 Of the whiche there come 
to diuerse gret defames and .sclaundres withoute cause and 
reson. 1508 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. cii. Wks. (1876) 155 There 
was neuer creature borne , . that myght escape the sclaundres 
and backbytynges of them whiche aie backbyters. 1560 
DaUS tr. Sleidane's Comm. 13 b, If he beynge tyckled wyth 
false complaintes and sklaunders [I* criminatiombus], 
should come into Geimany. 156a J, Heywood Prov. ty 
F./igr. (1867) 69 It maie be a sclaunder, but it is no lie. 

y. c 1375 Lay Folks Catech , (L.) 1338 Slaundrys for to 
for.do a mannys good fame. C1380 Sir Feruuib. 132 pe 
Emperour..askep pan What ys njte name was Pat made 
such a slaundre. 1 Sire,* said he, 1 sit FyrumbraS| be kyng 
of Alysaundre 1590 Shaks. Much Ado n. i, 144 His gift 
is, m deuising impossible slanders. i6m B. Jonso.v Catiline 
hi. 1, Where it concernes himselfe Who's angrie at a Slander, 
makes it tiue. <11636 Bp. Hall Rem. IVks. (1660) 122 
Your tongues. .run ryot in..spightful slanders. 1727 Gay 
Babies 1. xxv, One slander must ten thousand get 1794 
Mrs. Radcliffe Alyst. Udolpho lvi. Count de Villefortbas 
detected the slanders that have robbed me of all I hold 
dear on earth. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xviii. IV. 172 
His slanders were monstrous: but they weie well timed* 

I Jowktt Plato (ed. 2) V. 202 The envious, .3 educes his 
rivals to despair by his unjusrslanders of them. 

Discredit, disgrace, or shame, incurred by 
or falling upon a person or persons, esp. on 
account of some transgression of the moraL law, 
unworthy action, or misdemeanour; evil name, 
ill repute, opprobrium. Ohs. Cf. Scandal sb. a. 


In some cases not clearly separable from sense i, 

o. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7287 Haraldes broper, pat 1 
diof in to fiaundre, ..him sulf to grete sclaundre. at 
Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. B.) 377 To hom pat are in il 
lyue, In sclaunder, myscounforth, or in stryue. C14 
Rom. Rose 3074 And she ofhirs may hym, certeyne, Wit 
oute sclaundre, yeven ageyn. a 1450 Knt, de la Tour -. 
I wul telle you of a lady that caught a gret blame a! 
sclaundre atte iusting wtthoute cause. 1565 Reg. Pri\ 
Council Scot. I. 340 Quhilk tmll and brute, besydis tl 
sclandir that it importis to thame. ,, is to hir Hienes s< 
verie prejudiciall. 

p. 136a Langl. P . PI, A. xii. 17 Hit were bobe skape at 
sklaundre to holy cherche. 1377 Ibid. B. xii. 47 Felyce 1 
farai^se fel hiral to sklaundre. £1425 Audelay XI Pai, 

yfll 139 m v.£. Misc, 215 pese. .neuer wold shiyuehe 
of pat trespase, Fore dred of sklawnder and penans doyn 
x 470 -fe Malory Arthur xvm. i. 726 He withdrewe hy 
from the companve and felaushyp of Quene Gueneuerf 
to eschewethe sklaunder and noyse. 1508 Dunbar Flytn 
21 It is..tinsale baith of honour and of fame, Incres 
sorrow, sklander, and evill name, 


y. £1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xri. ! Clement) 618 With pat al 
schot sone one hyme, . . & huntyt hy m owt of pare towne with 
slandyre & confusione. a 1548 Hall Chron., Edw. V , 15 b, 
Muche matter was deuised in the same proclamacton to the 
slaunder of the Lord Hastynges. 1583 Stubbes A nat. A bus . 
n. (1882) 75 Some [ministers] fall to one mischiefe, some to 
another, to the great slander of the Gospell of Iesus Christ. 
1678 Sir G. Mackenzie Crini. Laws Scot. 1 xyu. § 111, 
When they are suspected of Adultery, and thereby gives 
slander to the Kiik,..they are excommunicat. 
f b. Const, of the person, etc. 06 s. 
c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 2231 Phtlomcne , Why madist 
thow on to the Slaundere of man, Or..Whi suffei ist thow 
that tereus was bore. £1400 Rom. Rose 3972 To me it is 
gret bevynesse, That the noyse so ferre is go, And the 
sclaundre of us twoo. 1428 in Surtees Misc. (1890) 3 In . 
ryght gret sklaundre of ye cite of York, and agayne ye 
course of trewe marchandise. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems 
Ixxxii. 21 Think je uocht schame, Sa litill polesie to wirk 
In hurt and sklander of jour name. 

f c. A source of shame or dishonour; a dis- 
creditable act ; a disgrace 5 a wrong. Obs. 

1390 Gowcr Con/. III. 189 If the lawe be forbore.. It 
makth a load tome up so doun, Which is unto the king a 
sclandre. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xvm. iv. 731 That shalle 
be a grete sklaunder for yow in thys Courte. 1480 Caxton 
Myrr. 111. xiii. 162 A grete lady whiche to fore had don to 
hym a grete sklaundre and dysplaysir. 1529 More Dyaloge 
m. Wks. 218/1 And that wer a sore sclaunder to the word 
of god, that men should se him whom thei heare preache 
well, so proude an ypocryte. 1540 Act 32 lien. VIII, c. 30 
The whiche is thought as well a greate sclaunder to the said 
common lawe of this Realme. 

f d. A person who is a discredit, disgrace, or 
scandal to some body or set of persons. Obs. 

1529 More Su/pl. Souls Wks-. 306/2 They should he of 
the worst sort, & such as now be sklaunder of their order. 
1547 J. Harrison F.xhott. Scoties av, These .. reputed 
heddes of the Churche, bee the onely shame and slaunder 
of the Churche. 1596 Spfnsf.r F. Q. iv. viii. 33 That shame- 
full Hag, the slaunder of her sexe, 

+ 4 . A cause of moral lapse or fall ; a stumbling- 
block. = Scandal sb. 1 b, Offence sb. 2. Obs. 

£1340 Hampole Psalter xlviii. 13 pis way, bat is, pis life 
of pa, for it ledis paim til hell, is slawndire til paim. 1383 
Wyclif Matt, xiii, 41 Mannes sone shal sende his angels, 
and thei shulden gedie of his rewme alle sclaundris, and 
hem that don wickidnesse. a 1400 A/ol. Loll, 57 Go o bak 
after meSathanas, and pu art sclaunder to me. c i449Pr.cocK 
Re/r. in. xi. 348 He was not so perfit that he coulhe bere 
beggeiie at fill withoute sclaundre. 1533 Gau Richt Vay 
30 Ve precli Iesu Christ crucifeit, sclander to the Iowis and 
folie to the gentils. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary it. (1625) 
126 He that desirith to be good indeed ought not so much 
as to become an occasion or slander of evill. 

6. attrib. and Com b. (in sense 1), as slander 
action, -bearer, currency , law, slander-beaten, 
-mouthed adjs. 

1600 Lane Tom Tel-troth 114 Whole volumes gainst their 
slander-bearers. 1622 Bp. Hall Strut. (1627) 492 A slander- 
beaten crosse, a crucified Sauiour. 1700 Congrf.vk l Vay 
o/World in. v, A Slander-mouth’ d Railer. *777 Sheridan 
Sc/e. Scandal ir. ii, In all cases of slander currency, when- 
ever the drawer of the lie was not to be found. 1897 IVestm. 
Gaz. 29 Nov. 5/3 Our slander law is still uncivilised. 1900 
Daily News 1 June 7/4 Rumours had been spread about 
the village, on which the slander action was begun by him. 
Slander (sla'ndai), v. Fotms; a. 4-6 selauu- 
dre, -der (4 -dir, 5 -dyr), 4 schlaundre, 5 
aolawndre, 4-6 sclandre, -der (5 -dir). 4-6 
sklaundre, -der (5 -dir, -dur), 5 sklawnnder, 
4-7 sklander (6 -dir), y. 4-7 slaundre, -der, 5 
-dir, slawnder, 5- slander, [ad. OF. esclandrer 
(and esclandrir), f. esclandre'. see prec.] 
f 1 . trans. In or after Biblical use : To be a 
stumbling-block to ; to offend ; to cause to lapse 
spiritually or morally. Obs. 

a. In passive ; also refi. (see first quot.). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13109 pat man sal Jor-blisced be pe 
quilk him sclanders noght (or me. c 1325 Metr. Hom. 33 
Ful bliced..es he That es noht sclaunderd in me. 1383 
Wyclif Mark iv. 17 Afterward tribulacioun sprongen vp, 
..anoon thei ben sclaundrid. C1400 N. Love Bonavent. 
Mhr. xxviii. (iqo8 ) 146 Wherfore they were gretely sclaun- 
dred and stired ajenst hym. c 1449 Pecock Re/r. v. vi. 
513 The persoon sclaundud (that is to seie, prouokid and 
putt into syune). *563 WinJet IVks. (S. T. S.) I. 67 That 
the walk and infirm be nocht sclanderit be our vngodly 
silence in tyme of persequtioun, 

b. Used actively. (Cf. Scandalize &. 1 2.) 

138a "Wyclif Malacht ii. 8 Forsothe 3e wenten awey fro 

the weye, and sclaundren ful many men in the lawe, £1400 
A/ol. Loll. 40 He pat puttip forp pis ping noiper dredip ne 
schamip to lette ne sclaunder oper men. 1483 Caxton Cato 
C vj, If thyn eye sclaunder or shame thy self put hit fro the. 
1526 Pilgr. Per/. (1532) 61 Yf thyne eye sclaunder the, or 
be to the occasyon of synne. 

+ 2 . To bring into discredit, disgrace, or dis- 
repute. Obs. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxii. ( Justin ) 430 pe feynde.. 
thocht to fyle hyre gud name, & sclandir hyr, & gere thol 
scham. 13B7 T revisa Htgden (Rolls) IV. 23 pc prisoners 
pat were i-sent aje were i-sclaundred for evermore, c 1440 
Al/h. Tales 125 pies synnes er grevus, and perfor I enione 
pe to penance at pou schryfe be noght of paim vnto no 
noderman,forpai may gietlie sklander pe. £1477 Caxton 
Jason 12B b, I entende not that by me ye sholde be sclawn- 
drid. 1538 Starkfy England n. iii, 209 Now a days the 
precharys sklaunder the word of God, rather then teche 
hyt, by theyr contrary lyfe. 159a Kyd S/. Trag, n, i, Yet 
might she loue me for my valiancie : I, but thats slaundred 
by captluitie. *603 Drayton Bar. Wars v. lviii, Least in 
that place the sad displeased earth, Doe loathe it selfe as 
slandered with my birth. 


3 . To defame or calumniate; to assail with 
slander ; to spread slanderous reports about, speak 
evil of, traduce (a person, etc.). 

a. C *340 Hampolf Pr. Cause. 4252 Thureh piide he sal 
ogayn God ryse And hym sclaunder and his law dispise. 
1397 Rolls of Par If. III. 379/1 In that that I sclaundred 
my Loord, I knowleche that I dede evyll. a 1450 Knt. de 
la Tour 21 After these wordes, .she wepte and saide he had 
sclaundred her, and that it shuld not abide unponisshed. 
1468 Pas ton Lett. II. 314 W. Harkei sclaundred me yn 
certeyn maters of gode.. .Wold Jesu Barker had seyd true. 
a 1569 Kingesmyll Godly Advise (1580) to The _ finest 
clothe maie be soonest stained, the honestest maie bee 
soonest sclaundered. 1599 Sandys Euro/, x S/ec. (1632I 74 
Their art of sclnundering their opposites, . . misreporting 
their actions [etc ]. 

p. 13.. Evang. Nicod. 421 in Hcnig Aic/iiv LIII. 398 
Wha sklaunders god, ylie wate he mon Be staned to ded for 
syn. f 1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 7415 pus in helle salle 
pai far ay, And j.ar-with sklaundre God. 0x425 Auiie- 
lay XI Pains 0/ licit 77 in O. Ii. Misc. 313 po._. llakbidit 
here nejtboie lore enuy, And sklaundird hem in erp ful 
falseley. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 84 b /i, I . . hatie leuer to 
deye than to dyffame & sklaumlie my moder so fowlj’. 
1581 J. Hamilton in Oath. Tract. (S.T.S.) 83 Gif they., 
sklander and blasphame lauful magisti ats. 1596 1 )ai.uymple 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1 . 187 Throuch the inuie of sum pei- 
sounts he had bene sklnndiret to the Empetour. 

y. c 1425 llam/ole's Psalter Metr. Pref. 55 Thus pei seyd 
..And slaundird foule pis holy man. e 1440 Prom/. Par-,'. 
458/2 Slawnderon, scandalise, calum/nior. 1530 Pai.sgr. 
720/2 Have alwayes a good tonge in your heed, for it is 
both synne and shame to slaunder any botlye. 1560 Days 
tr. Sleidane's Comm. 16 To slaunder any man, before he be 
convicte of Heiesye. 1621 Bp, Sandirson Serin. (1637) 5 1 
It is deepliest slandered and holliest oppo*-ed. *653 W. 
Ramesly Astral. Restored 307 One shall abuse and slander 
the other. 1735 Pope i'tol. Sat. 374 Full ten years slan- 
der’d, did he once ieply? 2735 Poole Dialogue 82 You 
slander us in this Point. x864Ti-:nnyron Aylmer's F. 350 
Some one, he thought, had slander'd Leolin to him. x888 
Cl. Masson Med. France (1897) 42 Bertram de Born, .spent 
his life in warring against his neighbours, .and, .slandering 
them in his siivenles. 


-p b. To accuse (unjustly or otherwise) of, charge 
or reproach -with, something discreditable. Also 
with that and clause. Obs. 


c 1400 Deslr. Troy 834 , 1 am ferd . . pat hit lede . . me liarme 
for to haue of thy hegh wille, To be sclaundret of pi skathe. 
£ 1430 Chev. Assigne 234 She was sklawnndered on-hyje pat 
she hadde taken howndes. 1526 Tjndalr Titus i. 6 Hai- 
5’nge faythfull children which are not sclandred oflf royote. 
1591 Siiaks. Two Gent l. in. ii. 38 The best way is, to slander 
Valentine With falsehood, cowardize, and poore disrent. 
1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (189a) 12B That are (truelie) 
slaundred with eating fyve meales a day, 1607 B. Jonson 
Vol/one iv. i, O, Sir, proceed : I’ll slander you no more of 
wit, good Sir. 

•po. Sc. To charge •with, accuse of, a crime or 
offence. Ohs. 

1304 A cc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. II. 436 Men that wes 
sclanderit with finding of ane hurd. 2579 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. III. 158 Personis sclanderit or suspect of 
treasoun salbe tane and remane in firmance. 2609 Skene 
Reg. Maj., Act Jas. II, 132 Gif any person is sklandeted, 
or suspect of treason, he sal remaine in firmance. 

f 4 . To speak or write evil of, to misrepresent 
or vilify (a thing). Obs. 

*40* P°h Poems (Rolls) II. 94 Thou wenest thou saist 
soth whan thou liest most lewde, and sclaunderist the 
truthe. 1549 Com /l. Scot l, xx. 183 Thir freuole sophistaiis 
that marthiis and sklandirs the text of aristotel, deseruis 
punitione. 2569 Rogers Glasse of Godly Lox'c 178 Make 
such ashamed as would sclaunder the holy Gospell. 2623 
Lisle JElfric on 0 . 4 " N. Test. Pref. 11 It hath beetle 
slandered for heresie and new doctrine to have the Scripture 
in vulgar, 

6. intr, or absol. To speak or utter slanders. 

2426 Audelay Poems 6 Ne say no word to hym sklaun- 
deryng. 242S in Surtees Misc. (1890) 6 He was counseld 
and biddyn noght to sclandyr in na maner hot say fully ye 
treuthe. 1500—20 Dunbar Poems xti. 22 Be je so wyiss that 
vderis at 30W left, Be nevir he to sklander nor defame. 
26*1 Burton Anat. Mel. 11. iii. vii, Let them rail, then, 
scoff, and slander, 2855 Tennyson Maud 1. tv. iv, I keep 
but a man and a maid, ever ready to slander and steal. 

1 6- irons. To publish or spread abroad. iare. 
c 137 S Cursor M. 27425 (Fairf.), Atte wiser squa his rede 
aske he, pat na man shrift sklaunderet be. £1470 Hi kry 
Wallace vit. 919 Tharfor I will bot lychtly ryn that cace, 
Bot it be thing that playnly sclanderit is. 

Hence Sla-ndered///. a. Also absol. 

2602 Colleton (.title), A Ivst Defence of the Slandered 
Pnestes. 1819 Shf.lley Cenci in. i. 285 We Are now. .man 
to mail if. .The slanderer to the slandered ; foe to foe. 1882 
Miss Braddon Asphodel II. 230 They all prefeired the 
slanderea to the slanderer ; but they listened all the same. 
Slanderer (slcrndarat). Also 4-6 sclaund- 
(6 sclaunderour, Sc. sclartderar) ; 4 sklaund-, 
6-7 Sc. sklartd- (6 -erar) ; 5-7 slauuderer. [f! 
Slander v. + -er 1.] 

1 . One who slanders, one who devises or utters 
false or malicious statements about a person, etc. ; 
a defamer or calumniator. 


. ,** - T . **■ ocwacp wit pci uni., 

sclaunder[erjis of cn*?t, puttyng on hym siche worldly pompe 
and ypocnsie. 1388 - Titus ii 3 Olde wymraen in hooli 
abite, not sclaunderens. c 2525 Cocke J-oretfs B. 12 Spyes, 
wers, and grete sclaunderers, 2560 Daus tr. Sleidane's 
Lomm. 468, I saye they be sclaunderers. and ennemies of 
tne common eountrie. 2647 Hexham i, A sclaunderer. ten 
lasterder, * 

A e*34 « Hamwlk Pr, Cense. 7042 be domes salle pan he 
Tl “ e I 1 ® sklaunderers of God alle myghty. 1585 Reg. 
Privy Council Scot. IV. 40 The sklanderans ofhisHien«. 
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1609 Skene Reg. Maj , Burrow Laws 155 Gif there beany 
sklanderers, rebelles, or nicht walkers within the burgh. 

y. 1535 Coverdale Ps. xliii. is The voyce of the slaunderer 
& blasphemer. 1560 Da os tr. Sleidane's Comm. 467 b, The 
slanderer afterwarde, loste his head, as he deserved. 1603 
Shaks. Meas. for M. v. i. 260 Stir not you till you haue 
Well determin'd vpon these Slanderers. 1660 Milton 
Free Commw. Wks. 1851 V, 425 To be ourselves the slan. 
derers of our own just and religious Deeds. 1749 Fielding 
Tom Jones xi. i, ftfuch of it will probably seem too severe, 
when applied to the slanderer of books. 1777 Sheridan 
Sc A. Scant/. 1. i, The male slandeier must have the cowardice 
of a woman before he can traduce one. 1829 Lytton 
Devereux 1. iii, Ye are both my foes and slanderers. 2869 
Freeman Norm. Conq. (187^) III. 50 The slanderers were 
ready with long tales of rapine and sacrilege. 

f 2. A source of discredit or disrepute. 03s." 1 

1558 Kennedy Compend. Treat. (Wodrow Soc.) 151 Are 
thay not oppin sclanderaris of the Congregatioun, quhilkis 
sulde be myrouris of gude lyfe ? 

t Slanderful, a. Cbs. rare. Also 5 sclan- 
dirful, 6 sklaunder-. [f. Slander sb. + -ful.] 
— Slanderous a. 

*453 Epist. Acad. Oxen. (1898) I. 320 The first publisheris 
of the seide sclandirful noysyng. 1663 Dryden Wild 
Gallant 111. ii, Come, come, you’re a slanderful huswife. 
Hence + Slu-nderfully adv. Obs. rare. 

1550-1 Acts Privy Council (1801) III. 213 He had at all 
tymes..used him self unreverentfie to the Kinges Majestie, 
and very sklaunderfullie towardes the Counsaill. 

Slandering 1 (sla-ndarig), vbl. sb. Now rare. [f. 
Slander v. + -ing k] The utterance of slander(s). 

<71380 Wyclif Wits. (1680) 18 In..muche sclaundrynge 
and cursynge and o|?ere peynes ynowe. Ibid. 264 For as 
(>ei seyn )?is is bacbitynge or detraction & sclaundrynge. 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 48 To teaclie the treuth, 
and to abstaine from sklaundering of others. 1586 W. 
Webbe Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 89 The olde manner of Com- 
inedies decayde, by reason of slaundering which therein 
they vsed against many. 1647 Hexham 1, A sclaundering, 
ten lasteringe. 

So Sla-ndering ppl. a., Slamderingly adv. 

1402 Hoccleve Letter 0/ Cupid 140 A sclaundryng [v. r. 
sclaundrous] tong is his greLe aduersarye. 1599 H. Porter 
Angry Women Abingdon (Percy Soc.) 56 A ieahous slander- 
ing spitefull queane she is. 1648 Hexham it, Lasterlicken, 
Calumniously, Sclaunderingly. 1718 Loyal mourner 50 No 
sland’ring Tongue. 

Slanderous (slcrndares), a. Forms : a. 5-7 
sclaunderous (5 -drous(e), 6 sclandero(u)s. p. 
6 8 kla(u)nderous(e), Sc. sklanderus. 7 . 5-7 
slaunderous (6 -eras), 7 slandrous, 6- slander- 
ous. [ad. AF. * esclandr us , = OF. esclandreux 
(. 1455 ), f. esclandre Slander sb. : see -ous.] 

1 1. a. Of bad repute ; discreditable, disgraceful, 
shameful. Obs. (Freq. in 16 th cent.) 

1402 Hoccleve Letter of Cupid 67 Now ys it good, 
confesse him a tiaytoure, and bringe a woman to a sclaun- 
drouse name. 1535 Coverdale Prov. ii. 15 Whose wayes 
are croked, and their pathes slaunderous. 1560 Daus tr. 
Sleidane's Comm. 35 That filthy and sklaunderous life of 
pristes. xj8g Warner Alb. hug. Piose Addit. (1602) 335 
Our effeminate abode heie is vaine and slanderous. 

fb. Forming a source of shame or disgrace to 
some one. Obs. rare. 

1592 Arden ofFeversham in. v, Tis thou hast, .made me 
slanderous to all my kin. 1595 Shaks. John ill. i. 44 If 
thou . . wert grim, Vgly, and slandrous to thy Mothers 
wombe, Full of vnpleasing blots [etc.]. 

f c. Giving cause or occasion for slander. Obs.— 1 
x6ox Shaks. Jul. C. iv. i. 20 Though we lay these Honours 
on this man, To ease our selues of diuers sland’rous loads. 

2. Of words, reports, language, etc. : Of the 
nature of, characterized by, or containing slander 
or calumny; calumnious, defamatory. 

a. p. 1424 in Cal. Pat. Rolls, Hen. VI, II. (1907) 31 Non 
of the xxiiij aldermen xal. . supporten. . no maner of persone 
..in spekyug of sclaundrous wordes. c 1500 in Leadam 
Star Chamber Cases (Selden Soc.) rot It is aliegid by the 
seid Complaynaunt in his seducyous and sclaunderous bill 
[etc.]. X535 Starkey Lett, in England (1870) p. xx, Where 
as sklanderouse fame & mysrepoit may peraueutur put you 
in suspycyon of the contrary. 1566 Keg. Privy Council 
Scot. I. 481 Quhat sclanderous brute and rumour is spred. 

•y. 2485 Rolls of Par It. VI. 288/2 An inordinate, sedi- 
tious and slaunderous Acte.. made ayenst..King Herrie 
the VI th . 1529 in Vicary's Anat. (1888) App. xiv, 256 Yt 
ys ordeyned that no man of thesayde Felyshippe snail . 
speke any Slaunderus wordes yn disablyng hym of hys 
science. 1573 L. Lloyd Marrow of Hist. (1653) 44 He was 
openly beheaded by decree of all the Senate, and a slander- 
ous Epitaph set upon his grave. 1600 E. Blount tr. Cone- 
staggio 229 Some had giuen out most slaunderous speeches 
against him. 1667 Milton P. L. xir. 536 Truth shall retire 
Bestuck with slandrous darts. x8ox Med, Jml, V. 267 
This part of Mr. W's reply, I call slanderous personal abuse. 
2858 Froude Hist. Eng. IV. xix. 114 His supposed offences 
were slanderous expressions used against the king. 1883 
Law Rep. 11 Q. B. D. 597 The highest judge in the land is 
answerable in damages for slanderous language. 

3. Of persons, etc. : Given to the use of slander 
or calumny ; employing slander as a means of de- 
faming or injuring others. Also absol. 

a. p. 1522 Fisher Serin, agst. Luther ii. Wks. (1876) 327 
The sklaunderous mouthe & cruel tethe that Martyn lutner 
hath set vpon them [re. Sacraments]. 1567 Satir. Poems 
Reform. v id. aSkornerof poitisandsklanderusknaif! 2647 
Hexham i, Sclaunderous lippes, lasterluke lippen, 
y. 1559 in Strype Ann, Ref. (1709) I. viii. no To stop the 
mouths of evil and slaunderous reporters. 1564 Brief Exam. 

* ij, He wyll not be slaunderous to any man. 2622 in Foster 
Eng. Factories Ind. (igo8)II. 88 Lyinge, slanderouse rogues. 
2853 Ld. Vaux tr. Godeau's St, Paul 210 Nor covetous per- 


sons, nor envious, nor slanderous, . . shall enter into the king- 
dom of heaven. 1789 Junius Lett. ii. (1780) 40 They find 
no notice taken of, or reply given to, these slanderous 
tongues and pens. 1838 Arnold in Life 4 Corr. (1844) II. 
viii. 114 Zealous, . .and pious, but narrow-minded in the last 
degree, fierce and slanderous. 

transf. a 1616 Beaumont Bridal Song iv. The crow, the 
slanderous cuckoo, nor The boding raven. 

+ 4. Of the nature of a scandal or offence, = 
Scandalous i. Obs. 

1 SS 3 Hooper Let. in Foxe A. 4 M. (1583) 1513/2 These 
men.. may be kept by one sclaunderous stumbling blocke 
or other, that they neuer come vnto Christ. 

Slanderously, ado. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 

1. In a slanderous manner ; with slander ; 
calumniously ; also, unjustly, falsely. 

2429 in Cal. Pat. Rolls, Hen. VI (1007) II. 31 That same 
ersone of the xxiiij aldermen so spoken of sclaundrously. 
2500 inLeadam Set Cases Star Chamber (Selden Soc.) 104 
That the seid John shuld sedicyously and sclaunderously 
put yn his bill of complaynt. 2545 Brinklow Lament. (1874) 
xi8, I knowe the papystes and their flocke shall sclaunder- 
ouslye report me. 2822 Bible Rom. iii. 8 As wee be slander- 
ously reported. 2647 Hexham i, Sclaunderously, laster - 
lichen 2875 Sharp Serin. (1754) I. 47 So far it is from 
abridging us of any of our earthly delights, (as its enemies 
slanderously representit) that it abundantly heightens them. 
1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 462 Men. .slanderously affirm 
of the swans that they sing a lament at the last, 
f 2, Scandalously ; shamefully. Obs. 

2383 Abp. Parker Articles § 24 Any couples marled that 
Hue not together, but slaunderously hue apart. 2632 Conf. 
Faith in Sternhold & H. Ps. Rr vijb, He was guiltles 
condemned vnder Fontious Pilate,.. and most slandrously 
hanged on the Crosse. 

Slanderousness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] In- 
clination to slander. 

2577 Test. 12 Patriarchs (1706) 119 Teaching slanderous- 
ness, war, wrong, and abundance of all mischief. 1727 
Bailey (vol. II), Slanderousness, reproachfulness. x8xo 
Bentham Packing { 182 1) 201 Impropi iety. . . Slanderousness. 
..Ill-nature. 1881 Farrar Early Chr.ll. 247 Breathing 
the atmosphere of faction, slanderousness and hate. 

Slane (sl^n). Anglo-Irish, [ad. Ir. sleaghdn.] 
A long-handled spade, having a wing at one or both 
sides of the blade, used in Ireland for cutting turf. 

2750 W. Ellis Mod. Husb. IV. iv. 40 Dig your trench 
with slanes. 1778 Phil. Surv. S. Irel. 96 They are cut by 
an instrument called a slane, which is. a spade of about 
four inches broad, with a steel blade of the same breadth, 
standing at right angles to the edge of the spade. 2847 
Paddiana I. 307 Two or three slanes .. being propped up 
against it [the door]. 2902 Blackw. Mag. Aug. 265/1 They 
brought me a spade and a slane for turf-cutting. 

Comb. 2892 Jane Barlow Irish Id} lls 172 There isn't a 
spade-load of good slane turf. 

Slane, var. of Slain sb. ; obs. pi. Sloe. 
t Slang, sb. 1 Chiefly Sc. Obs. Also 6 slaing. 
[a. MDu. or MLG. slangt (Du. slang, G. schlange ) 
serpent, cannon, etc.] A species of cannon ; a 
serpentine or culverin. (Cf. Sling sb. 2 ) 

2522 Ld. Dacre in Archaeologia XVII. 203 A Saker, two 
Faucons,..viij. small Serpentyns-., a grete Slaing of Ira. 
*539 in Archaeologia XI. 439 Four scoie shotte ofleade for 
a slang, 16 shotte of leade lor a saker. 1549 Compl. Scot. 
vi. 41 Mak leddy 30M . . slangis, & half slangis, quartar 
slangis. cx6oo R. Bannatyne Memor. (1836) 133 Small 
brasen peices, slanges of irone, and vtheris mae peices that 
was tane fra the toun. 

Slang (sken), sb. 2 dial. [Of obsenre origin. 
Some dialects have the form sling ; further varia- 
tions are slanget ( slanket ) and slinget ( slinket ).] 
A longnarrow strip of land. 

The precise sense varies a little in different localities. 

2820 Holland Camden's Brit, l 715 Theie runneth forth 
into the sea a certaine shelfe or slang, like unto an out- 
thrust tongue. 2764m A’ ep. Comm. Iim. Chari ties XXV III. 
145 Two slangs of ground. 2804 J. Evans Tour S. Wales 
300 Formerly the lands of this district [near Fishguard] were 
divided into very narrow slangs, which were unenclosed. 
2839- in dialect glossaries (Nortbampt., Shropsh., Heref.). 
2885 Field 4 Apr. 426/2 He struggled across a couple of 
grass fields into the slang adjoining Brown's Wood. 

Slang (slrerj), sb.'b [A word of cant origin, the 
ultimate source of which is not apparent. It is 
possible that some of the senses may represent 
independent words. In all senses except 1 only 
in slang or canting use. 

The date and early associations of the word make it un- 
likely that there is any connexion with certain Norw. forms 
in sleng- which exhibit some approximation in sense ] 

1. The special vocabulary used by any set of per- 
sons of a low or disreputable character ; language 
of a low and vulgar type. (Now merged in c.) 

In the first quot. the reference may be to customs or habits 
rather than language : cf. the use of Slang a. 2 b. 

1756 Toldervy Hist. 2 Orphans I. 68 Thomas Throw had 
been upon the town, knew the slang well. 2774 Kelly School 
for Wives lit. ix, Theie is a language we [bailiffs] some- 
times talk in, called slang. 2809 E. S. Barrett Setting 
Sun I. 106 Such grossness of speech, and horrid oaths, as 
shewed them not to he unskilled in the slang or vulgar 
tongue of the lowest blackguards in the nation. 1824 Sco rr 
Redgauntlet ch. xiii, What did actually reach his ears was 
disguised.. completely by the use of cant words, and the 
thieves-Latin called slang, a 1839 Praed Poems (1864) II. 
117 And broaches at his mother's table The slang of kennel 
and of stable. 

b. The special vocabulary or phiaseology of a 
particular calling or profession ; the cant or jargon 
of a certain class or period. 


I _ 1802-12 Bentham Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827) IV. 306 Giv- 
ing, in return for those fees, scraps of written law> er’s slang. 
2834 H. J. Rose Apol. Study of Divinity (ed. 2) 15 How- 
ever tempting the scientific slang, if I may so term it, of 
the day may be. 1857 Kingsley Lett. (1878) II. 43 , 1 have 
drawn, modelled in day and picture fancied, so much in 
past years, that I have got unconsciously into the slang. 
287a Geo. Eliot Middlem. xi, Correct English is the slang 
of prigs who write history and essays. And the strongest 
slang of all is the slang of poets. 

o. Language of a highly colloquial type, con- 
sidered as below the level of standaid educated 
speech, and consisting either of new words or of 
current words employed in some special sense. 

2818 Keble in Sir J. T. Coleridge Mem. (1869) 75 Two of 
the best [students] come to me as a peculiar grinder (I must 
have a little slangi. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xliii, He 
was too old to listen to the banter of the assistant-surgeon 
and the slang of the youngsters. 1888 Doran Saints 4 
Sinners I. 107 He [Latimer] occasionally employed some 
of the slang of the day to give force to his words 1887 
R. N, Carey Uncle Max xv. If I had ever talked slang, I 
might have said that we chummed together famously. 

attrib. and Comb. 2846 Mrs. Gore Engl. Char. (1852) 
139 Like a door from which some slang-loving roue has 
wrenched the knocker. 1850 N.fyQ. Ser. 1. 369/2 That 
great slang-manufactory for the army, the Royal Militaiy 
College, Sandhurst. 

d. Abuse, impertinence. (Cf. Slang v. 3 , 4 /) 
2825 Lockhart in Scott's Earn. Lett. (1894) II. 297 This 
Mr. H. gave grand slang to the Porters, etc,, who crowded 
the vessel on our anchoring ; ' Your fingers ate all thumbs, 
I see ’, etc. 

+ 2. Humbug, nonsense. Obs.— 1 

1762 Foote Orator 1. Wks. 1799 I. 192 Have you seen the 
bills?.. What, about the lectures? ay, hut that’s all slang, 

I suppose ; no, no. No tricks upon travelleis. 

+ 3. A line of work ; a * lay \ Obs.- 1 
ci 789 G. Parker Life's Painter 120 How do you work 
now?.. O, upon the old slang, and sometimes a little lully- 
prigging. 

4. A licence, esp. that of a hawker. 

2812 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Slang, ..a wairant, license 
to travel, or other official instrument. 1865 Slang Did. 234 
1 Out on the slang,’ i. e. to travel with a hawker’s licence. 
2896 Westm. Gas. 9 Dec. 2/1 You don’t want for much to 
start with;.. J sovereign for a (slang) licence is plenty. 

6 . A travelling show. 

1859 Slang Did. 94 Slang, a travelling show. 1873 
Lelanu Egypt. Sketch Bk. 63 There is a gieat deal of the 
Rommany or Gipsy element . wherever the ‘ slangs ’ or 
exhibition affairs show themselves. 

b. A perfoipnance. 

1862 Mayhew Loud. Lab. Ill lot, I am talking of a big 
pitch, when we go through all our * slang as we say. 

c. attrib., as slang cove, call, a showman. 

c 1789 G. Parker Life's Painter 130 To exhibit any thing 
in a fait or market, . . that’s called slanging, and the exhibiter 
is called the slang cull, 1851 Mayiiew Lond. Lab. I. 353 
We did intend petitioning. ., but I don't suppose it would 
be any go, seeing as how the slang coves (the showmen) 
have done so, and been refused. 

0. A short weight or measure. (Cf. Slang a. 3 .) 

2852 Mayhew Loud. Lab. 1 . 32/2 There’s plenty of costers 

wouldn’t use slangs at all, if people would give a fair price. 
Ibid. II. 90/1 Some of the street weights, a good many of 
them, are slangs. 

Slang (slaeq), sbjk Cant. [app. a. Du. slang 
snake, etc. : see Slang jA 1 ] 

1. A watch-chain ; a chain of any kind. 

G. schlange is similarly used in canting language. 

2812 in J. H. V Aux Flash Did. c 1866 Vance Chickaleary 
Cove (Farmer), How to do a cross-fan for a super or slang. 
2884 Pall MallG. 20 Dec. 4/2 The slang (chain) should be 
taken with the watch, if possible, by snipping, .the button- 
hole that it is fixed in. 

2. pi. Fetters, leg-irons. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet, Slangs , fetters, or chains 
of any kind used about prisoners. 2823 1 J. Bnc’ Diet. 
Turf, Slangs are the greaves with which the legs of 
convicts are fettered, 2883 York 4 York Castle 2 76 Each 
set of these slangs or leg irons, weighing perhaps from 
twelve to fifty pounds. 

So Slangred ppl. a., fettered. 

18x2 in J. H. Vaux Flash Did, 

Slang (slaeg), a. (and adv.). [Related to 
Slang rd.3] 

1. Of language, etc. : Having the character of, 
belonging to, expressed in, slang. 

1758 J. Wild's Adv, to Successor (Hotten), The master 
who teaches them should he a man well versed in the cant 
language, commonly called the slang patter. 1798 Anti- 
Jacobin 5 Mar., The following stanzas.. in the Slang or 
Brentford dialect. x8xo Ann, Reg. 296 The police-officers 
ate of opinion that the robbery. .is whatis called, in slang 
language, a put-up robbery. 1817 'Eden. Rev, XXVIII. 
Sis Now this style is the reverse of one made up of slang 
phrases. 1861 Q. Rev, No. 220. 468 The translation .. is 
studded with the colloquialisms, and sometimes even slang 
expressions, of Chailes II. ’s time. _ 189a Stevenson Across 
the Plains 24 Set phrases, each with a special and almost 
a slang signification. 

2. Given to the use of slang ; of a fast or rakish 
character ; impertinent 

1818 Moore Diary x Dec., The conversation to-day of 
rather a commoner turn than usual on account of these slang’ 
bucks. 2858 Trollope Dr. Thorne xxiv, The set with 
whom he lived at Cambridge were the worst of the place.' 
They were fast, slang men, who were fast and slang, and 
nothing else. _ 2862 Whyte Melville Ins. Bar xi, Forget- 
ting in his indignation to be either slang or cool. 1864 The 
Realm 30 Mar. 7 Dating, saucy girls-, slang and fast. 

Comb. 1856 Whyte Melville AT. Coventry xii, A slang- 
looking man with red whiskers. 

22-3 
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b. Of dress: Loud, extravagant; more showy 
or obtrusive than accoids with good taste. ? Obs. 

1828 Sporting Mag. XXII. 444 Without the slightest 
appearance of slang or flash toggery about him. 1849 -Alb. 
Smith Pottleton Legacy (1854) « A smart scarf, a very new 
hat, a slang coat, and a massive watch-chain. _ 1858 Whyte 
Melville Interpreter x, His dress was peculiarly neat and 
gentlemanlike, not the least what is now termed ' slang . 
e. Of tone, etc. : Slangy, rakish. 
ax 834 Coleridge Notes fy Led. C1849) I. 47 Let some wit 
call out in a slang tone, — ‘the gallows ' ' and a peal of 
laughter would damn the play. 1840 Hood Up Rhine 02 
A slang air.. and the use of certain significant phrases., 
current in London. 1847 Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole xxix. 
(1870) 263 The slang tone in which these woids were uttered 
produced another burst of laughter. 

*3. Costers’ slang. Of weights and measures : 
Short, defective. 

»8x* /. H. Vau x Flash Did., Slang weights or measures, 
unjust, or defective ones. 1851 Mathew Land. Lab. 1 . 
32/2 The slang quart is a pint and a half. Ibid., The slang 
pint holds in some cases three-fourths of the just quantity, 
b. adv. So as to give short measure. 

1851 Mavhew Lend. Lab, I. 32/2 He could always ‘work 
slang 1 with a true measure. 

Slang (slag), v. colloq. or slang, [f. Slang 
sb . 3 or a., m various senses.] 

1. ? intr. To exhibit at a fair or market. 

e 1789 [see Slang jA 1 5 cj. 

2. a. tram. To defraud, cheat, b. intr. (also 
with if). To employ cheating; to give short 
measure. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Did , Slang, to defrauda person of 
any part of his due, is called slanging him ; also to cheat 
by false weights or measures, or other unfair means. 1812 
Sporting Mag. XXXIX 284 He slanged the dragsman,.. 
which means that he sneaked away from the coach. 1851 
Mayhxw Land. Lab. i. 32/2 So the men slangs it, and 
cnes 1 id. a pound ’ and gives half-pound. Ibid. 474/2 
Wliat he’s made by slanging, and what he's been fined. 

3. intr. To utter, make use of, slang ; to rail in 
abusive or vulgar language. 

1828 Lytton Pelham xlviii, We rowed, swore, slanged 
with a Christian meekness and forbearance. 1842 Ln. 
Houghton in Wemyss Reid Life I. 285 Having so furiously 
slanged against the wickedness of war, 1868 W. R, Greg 
Lit. 4- Soc. Jttdgm, 141 Mr. Carlyle slangs like a blasphem- 
ing pagan ; Mr. Kingsley like a denouncing prophet. 

4. trans. To abuse or scold violently. 

1844 Alb. Smith Adv. Mr. Ledbury i, He could .slang 
coal-heavers.. better than anybody else m London. 1833 
R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour v, His off-hand way of 
blowing up and slanging people, 1888 Burgon Lives is 
Good Men II, xi. 314 He sent for the offender, .and in the 
most slashing style ‘slanged’, even threatened him. 

Hence Sla'nging vbl. sb. 

*856 Lever Martins ofCro' M. 250 , 1 feel certain that I 
could stand any . . quantity of what is genteelly called ' slang- 
ing’. 1864 Miss Yonge Trial xvii, I never had such 
a slanging in my life 1 1895 A thmsenm 7 Sept. 316/3 The 
slanging all round which they give one another. 

Slang, obs. or Sc. pa. t. of Sling v. 
t Slangam. Obs. rare. [Cf. Slang sb ? and 
SlangrEL.J ? A lanky person. 

i6rx Cotgr., Long is,., a tall and dull slangam, that hath 
no making to his height, nor wit to his making. 1633 
Urquhart Rabelais 1. xxv, Codshead loobies, woodcock 
slangams, . .and other such like defamatory epithetes. Ibid. 
11. i, The little Grammar school-boyes,. called those leg- 
grown slangams Jambus. 

Slangily (slaenpli), adv. [f. Slangy a. + -ly 2 .] 
In a slangy (f or flashy) manner ; in language of 
the nature of slang. 

1838 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma Ixvii, It is not every 
haggy-corded fellow that rolls slangily along in top-boots., 
that ts a groom. 2864 Dotty Telegy* 7 Nov,, There would 
be an opening for clever workmen,, .but none for whnt are 
Sianglly but very expressively known as ‘duffers’. 1893 
Strand Mag. 724 ‘Thanks awfully, ' 1 said, slangily but 
firmly. 

Slanginesa (slaeiqines), sb. [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] Slangy chai acter or quality. 

1863 Land. Rev. 7 Oct. 392/1 An exaggerated and carica- 
tured account of the slanginess.. of the American nature. 
1877 Mrs. Forrester Mignon I. 13 Courteous, well bred, 
and utterly devoid of slanginess. 1891 Spedaior 23 Mar,, 
l'he predominant slanginess and flippancy of her style. 

Slangish. (slae-gij), a. [f. Slang r<5.3 1 + -ish.] 
Somewhat slangy. 

1828 BlacMu. Mag. XXIII. 380 ‘A great school-boy’,, is 
a sort of slangish expression. 1831 H. N ewland The Erne, 
its Legends , etc. 10a The slangish looks .. and knowing 
demeanour of the men. 1894 Blackmore Perlycross 278 
That extremely low slangish way. 

Hence Slangishly adv. 

18*0 Blackvi. Mag, VIII. 261 Living on the town, as it is 
slangishly called. 1822 [bid. XI. 723 The * Northampton- 
shire peasant,' as he is somewhat slangishly called, 

Slangism. [f. Slang sb? i.] A slang ex- 
pression. Also Slerngfist, Sla'ngster, one who 
uses slang. Sla'ngnage, slangy speech ; a form 
of slang {jocular). Sla’ngwlar a., pertaining to 
slang {jocular), 

[The following passage is the source of the adj. slangous 
given in some Diets 1-18*3 J. Bee Did. Turf p. vi, The 
irons were the slangs^ and the j/a^-wearers’ language was 
of course slangous, or partaking much, if not wholly, of the 
slangs.] 

„*® 5 J Household Wds. Sept, 76/2 Frivolous little foieign 
*slangisms hovering about fashionable cookery and fashion- 
able furniture. 1866 E. Yatrs Kissing Rod I. i, 6 A ‘ cool 


card’, a ‘long-headed chap’,. .and.. other complimentary 
slangisms. 1883 Harper's Mag. Dec. 83/r She did not 
exactly say with the modem *slangist, ‘That’s rather an 
extensive order'. cx830in.1V. ij- 2 - zstSer. L369 Gentlemen 
cadets wishing to achieve a notoriety as wits and *slang- 
sters. 1892 L eland in Chambers's Encycl. IX. 496 A 
congress 1 at which a language, or rather “slanguage, was 1 
deliberately constructed and adopted’. 1899 Sport. Life 
4 Sept. 5/3 In ‘ slanguage ’ curt ent on the Turf and amongst : 
the young bloods of the Stock Exchange. *833 Dicklns 
Bleak Ho. xi, Being asked what he thinks of the proceed- 
ings, [he] characterises them (his strength lying in a *slangu- 
lar direction) as ‘ a rummy start 
+ Sla'ngrel, sb. and a. Obs, rare. [Cf. Slang 
sb? and Slangam. Mod. Warwick dial, has slang 
adj. in the same sense.] a. sb. A lanky person 
(? or thing'), b. adj. Long and narrow. 

1592 Greene Upst, Courtier Wks. (Grosart) XI. 250 The 
third was a long leane old slauertng slangrell. 1398 Florio, 
Bislongo, twice long, a slangrell. 1643 1 > • Dwdati's Annot. 
Bible Gen. vL 14 A great Vessel!, on the inside like a gieat 
chest, of a slangrell forme. * 

Slangwhang (blte’rjihwimr)), v. Chiefly U.S. 
[f. Slang jA 3 i + Whang vj trans. and intr. To 
assail with, to make use of, violent language, abuse, 
or vituperation. Also Slarngwharnging vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1829 H. Murray N. Amer. II. lit. iii. 366 The expression 
‘slangwhangiug’, which signifies making violent political 
harangues to the multitude. 1841 in f, Q. A dams' C onn. w. 
Monroe Doctrine, etc. (1902),! his french proverb applies to 
all such slang whanging rascals like yourself. 1890 Mel- 
bourne Punch 14 Aug. 107/4 That Eminent Personage 
immediately began to slangwhang the umpire. 

Slangwha:nger. Chiefly U.S. [Cf. prec.] 

A noisy or abusive talker or writer. 

1807 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 109 These knights, de- 
nominated editors, or slang-whangers, . . may be said to keep 
up a constant finng ‘ in words 1836 Haliburion Clotkm. 
(1862) 203 Candidate, Slangwhanger, and Member. *89. 

T. & Anna Fitch Better Days 304 The Tucson Star which 
used to be the chief of slangwhangers. 

Slangy (she’qi), a. [f. Slang sb. 3 1 .] 

1. Of persons : a. Of a flashy or pretentious 
type b. Given to the use of slang. 

2830 Kingsley A, Locke vi, He appeared to me merely a 
tall, handsome, conceited, slangy boy. x86o Slang Diet. 
217 Slangy, flashy, vulgar? loud in dress, manner, and 
conversation. 1870 Fr is well Mod. Meit Lett. ix. 149 A 
'Varsity man, as the slangy people of to-day call those 
educated at Oxford or Cambridge. 

2. a. Of dress : Somewhat loud or vulgar. 

x86x Times 30 May g/3 A queer-looking man, whose attire, 
though good, is ‘slangy’, and suggestive somehow of the 
stable. 1884 Ibid, (weekly ed.) 3 Oct. 13/3 Fellows in smart, 
though slangy attire. 

b. Of language, etc. : Pertaining to, of the 
nature of, slang. 

1864 Daily Telegr. 3 Sept., A slangy vulgarity which 
savours even more of the bar-room than of the camp. 1876 
WorldV, 4 The conversation of Society is as blangy. .as its 
ethics are dubious. 1883 Forln. Rev. Sept. 381 Their style 
is always smart,, .sometimes slangy, 
siank (slseqk), a. Now Sc. and north, dial. 
[prob. a. Du. or LG. siank (MDu. and MHG. 
slant, G. schlank) thin, slender.] Of persons, 
parts of the body, the hair ; Lank, thin. 

The quotation dated 1636 in Davies reads flank in the 
original edition, but this may be a misprint for slattk, 

1668 Wilkins Real Char, 33 Slim, lank, siank, slight. 
27x3 Chappelow Right Way Rich (1717) 119 They wound 
religion through his siank sides. 2823 in Jamieson Suppl. 
1863 Mellor Uncle Owdem 4 (E.D.D.), It ratched him eawt 
an' made him lunger an' danker. 188a in Lane. Gloss. 
[Blank:, error for slauk Slawk. 

The mistake appears to have originated in ed. 1552 of 
Elyot's Latin Diet. (s.v. Bryon), and is continued by Cooper, 
Cotgrave, etc.] 

Slant (slant), r<5.l Also f, Sc. 9 slaunt. [Con- 
nected with Slant adv., a., and vb. See also 
Slknt si.i] 

1. The slope of a hill, piece of ground, etc. ; a 
sloping stretch of ground ; au inclined plane or 
surface. 

*633 Mootet & Bennet Health's Imprao. (1746) 87 The 
best Situation of a House or City, is upon the Slaunt of 
a South-west Hill. 1728 Pemberton Newton's Philos. 84 
If this globe be drawn along the slant DF, less force will be 
lequired to raise it, than if it were lifted directly up. 2757 
J- H. Grose Voy. E. Indies 92 Returning then to the foot of 
the hill, you ascend an easy slant. x8oa [see SkelfJ. 1838 
Prescott Ferd. (j- Is. (1846) ll.xiv. 41 Ferdinand . .kept 
along the southern slant of the coast as fai as Almeria. 
i860 Warter Sea-board II. 33 His dog .brought back 
some stray sheep to the sunny side of the slant, 

b. A small surface, a short line, having an 
oblique position or direction. 

<:* 7 « Pltiver Gasophyl, x. §98 Luzone Olive Whelk, 
with white Slants and Spots. 1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) ro 
First cut the pieces with a slope, or slant, ..and then spread 
a thin layer of shoemaker’s wax over the slants. 1873 
Browning Red Cott . Nt..cah 122 Each pullet-egg Of dia- 
mond, slipping flanie from fifty slants. 

c. A sloping beam or ray of light. 

2833 Dickens Dorrit iv, Pale slants of light from the yard 
above. 1862 Thohnbury Life Turner 1 . 30 Crimson fog- 
snps and misty slants of sunshine. 1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. 
1. 1, A slant of light from the setting sun. 

d. Mining. (See quot. 1881 .) 

x88x Raymond Mining Gloss., Slant, a heading driven 
diagonally between the dtp and the strike of a coal-seam ; 


also called a run. 1892 Pall? Tall G. 27 Aug. s/* He suc- 
ceeded in penetrating the mine a hundred yatds into the 
main slant. 

2. A course or movement in an oblique direction. 

27x2 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 313 Kept plying to Windward 

not far from the Land, sometimes making good Slants. 1889 
l\ E. Brown Manx Witch 2 Lek dtdn want 1 he Pazon to 
know her, and made a slant. 

3. Slope, inclination, obliquity. On the slant, 
aslant, obliquely. 

18x7 H. T. Colebrooke A tgebra, etc. 97 Where the length 
of the cavity, owing to the slant of the sides, is measured 
[etc.]. x88o ‘ Mark Twain * Trump Abr. 238 '1 he slant of 
a Udder that leans against a house. 1884 Q. Victoria 
More Leaves 97 Not a bad road, but on the steeper side of 
the hill, and quite on the slant. 

4. iechn. a. A receptacle having a sloping bottom 
in which paint-brushes are placed in order to keep 
them moist. 

1873 Field & Davidson Grammar of Colouring 168 The 
brushes.. may be dipped in nut-oil and laid in a tin slant 
until wanted again. cx8g6 Romney's Price List 20 Oil 
Slant and Smutch Pan, 


b. A slab having shallow sloping compartments 
or depressions for water-colouts. 

1897 Army $ Navy Stores List 817 Round China Slants 
and Basins, 

5. dial, and U.S. A sly hit or sarcasm. 

Occurs much earlier in the form Slint. 

1823 Brockeit N. C. Gloss., Slant, sly jokes, or petty 
lies. 1828-32 Wi.nsi *.tt, Slant, an oblique reflection or 
gibe ; asarcastic remark. (In vulgar use.) 1856 Mrs. Si own 
7 ) red I. xxi. 274 Had the slant fallen upon himself, per- 
sonally, Old Tiff would probably have given a jolly crow. 
2897 Howtlls Landlord at Lion's Head 94 Whit well felt 
an ironical slant in the woids. 

8 . slang. An occasion, chance, opportunity ; also, 
an opportunity of going somewhere. 

1837 Fraser's Mag. XV 1 . 49 , 1 boldly entered myself on 
board a privateer, with the determination of playing them 
a slippery trick the very first slant I had. 1839 Corn wai lis 
New World 1 . 240 It was n't any wonder, when we did get 
a slant into town, if we took a drop too nmcli, 

7. Auslr. slang , (See quot.J 

1897 P. Warung Tales Old Regime 2x7 Pedder had got 
tired of things in general, and had organized that move- 
ment which was populaily known in Norfolk Island and 
Port Arthur as a ‘ slant that is, he had planned a murder 
or a mutiny on purpose to obtain a trial in Hobart or 
Sydney. 

Slant (slant), sb? Naut. [Later form of Blent 
sb?) A slight breeze or spell o/Avind, etc. 

1823 Scoresby jfrnl. 381 Having a slant of wind from the 
eastward, we fetched the coast of Ireland. x8 67 Trollope 
Chron. Barset II. lxii. 195 Trimming his sails, so as to 
catch any slant of a breeze. 2872 Daily News 16 Mar., 
We got a slant of bad weather, which, however, did not 
prevent other balloons from starting. 1892 Clark Russu l 
List, Ye Landsmen i. Should there come a slant of wind, 
I’m off. 

lx Ut.ed without the genitive phrase. 

2833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xii. Having had a slant from 
the Tand wind in the night previous. 1865 Dickens Mut. 
Fr. 1. xii, The wind coming against them in slants and 
flaws. 1876 R. F. Burton Gorilla Land II. 15 There was 
no wind except a slant at sunset. 


elaunt. [Aphetic for ME. a-slotite, o-slanle, etc. : 
see Aslant adv. It is not clear in what way these 
forms are related to the early sb. and vb. Slent.] 

A. adv. In a slanting, sloping, or oblique manner 
or direction ; slantingly, aslant. 

2495 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. viji. ix. 306 Zodiacus is a 
cercle that passith slonte [Bodl. MS. aslontc]. 162* BRtKS- 
lev Lud. Lit. 29 Cut the nebbe first slant downewatdsto 
make it thinne, and after strait ouerthwart. c 1700 Cplia 
Fiennes Diary (1888) 294 Encompassing ye maze, in which 
are some slaunt cut wayes. 2793 Southey Joan of Arc 
vii. 625 The mighty Talbot came. And smote his helmet : 
slant the weapon fell. 2804 IVolcot's (P. Pindar) Beauties 
Eng. Poetry II. xi A bridge, that cuts From Richmond 
Feiry slant to Brentford Butts. 1878 Bayne Pur it. Rev. v, 
183 The sunbeams fell slant through the church windows. " 

B. adj. 1. Of wind, etc. : Blowing or coming 
from the side ; moving obliquely. 

c 1618 Moryson /tin. iv.viii. (Roxb.) 136 Beholding an 
English Shipp woorke into the harbor with a very slant 
and boysterous gayle of wynde. 2667 Milton P. L. x. 1075 
The ,. s ‘ ant L Lightning, whose thwart flame driv’n down 
Kindles the gummie bark of Firr or Pine. 2790 Naval 
Chron. XXIV. 49 A slant wind., brought me. .in with the 
island. 2819 Shelley Prometh. Unb. 1. 318 Trampling the 
slant winds on high. 

2, Having an oblique or sloping position or 
direction; inclined from the perpendicular or 
horizontal ; falling, lying, placed, etc. slantwise. 

277^ Mickle tr, Camoens 1 Lust ad vi. 260 On the wide 
mountain-wave’s slant ridge. 1784 Cowper Task vi. 50 
The southern side of the slant hills. 1793 Smeaton Edy- 
si J M L , L ' l 94 H Sl c iL* d wtth - sIant lines. 2863 B. Taylor 
H • Thurston xviii, The sun threw softer and slanter lights 
over the beautiful picture of the valley. 2883 Procior 
Great Pyramid 11. 56 The slant tunnel would give the direc- 
tion of the true north. 

b. Of direction ; Oblique. 

-* 793 jW- Roberts \ Looker-on No. 47 (1794) II. 188 i'ho-e 
fine obliquities of bis genius began to expand, and, taking 
a thousand slant and cross directions [etc.]. 1807 Southey 
Espnella s Lett. II. 173 Across which we had aoout three 
leagues to sail in a slant direction. 2872 Daily News as 
French began to retreat, and in a slant direction 
right m front of us. 



SLANT, 


SLAP. 


3. In special collocations, as slant fire , height , 
side, tack, vein (see quots.). 

1851 J, S. Macaulay Field Fortif. 43 “Slant lire [is] when 
the shot strikes the interior slope of the parapet, forming 
with it a horizontal angle not greater than 30°. *708 Hut- 
ton Course Math. II. 42 To find the Surface of a Pyiamid 
or Cone. Multiply the perimeter of the base by the “slant 
height, or length of the side [etc,] 1873 J. Pryde Prait. 
Math. 156 The slant height of a cone, a 1823 Hutton 
Course Math. (1828) II. 138 Suppose the same cone to be 
cut by a plane parallel to one of the “slant sides, entering 
the other slant side at 4 inches from the vertex. 1873 
J. Pryde Pract. Math. 156 A line from the vertex of a 
right cone to any point in the ciicumference of its base, is 
called its slant side. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk. 631 
* Slant tack, that which is most favourable to the course 
when working to windward. 1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. 
Qj, Having duly weighed its random e and Inclination 
either Way, whether any Cross or “Slant Vein appears. 
1828 Carr Craven Gloss., Slant-vein, one vein crossing 
another at an acute angle. 

4. Comb., as slant-eyed, -shouldered. 

1863 Daily Telegr. 17 Nov. 5/2 A slant-eyed, saffron- 
coloured race. 1870 Whittier Miriam 126 The slant- 
eyed sages of Cathay. 1897 Flandrau Harvard. Episodes 
103 That hatchet- faced, slant-shouldeied,.. comic valentine. 

Slant (slant), v. Also 6 skla(u)nt. [Later 
variant of Slent vP, the vowel having probably 
been influenced by Aslant adv.) 

1. intr. To strike obliquely on, upon, or against 
something. 

1321 Fisher Serin, agst. Luther Wks (1876) 323 For the 
sonne shooreth so lowe by the grounde tnat his bemes 
thanne sklaunteth vpon the grounde. 1711 in 10 th Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm . App. V. 132 The ball.. slanted upon 
the right shoulder of the Piince..and struck off the 
skin. 1777 Ann. Reg. i6r Mr. Bates’s sword bent and 
slanted against the Captain's breast-bone. 1873 Smiles 
Hitguen. France 11. ii. (1881) 342 The shot.. slanted on the 
King's right shoulder, [and] took a piece out of his coat. 

2. To be in, to have or take, an oblique direction 
or position; to deviate from a straight line or 
course ; to slope. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India $ P. 37 The Governor’s House 
in the middle overlooks all, slanting diagonally with the 
Court. 1766 J. Cunningham Poems, Inscription Imit. iii, 
Where the green hill so gradual slants, Or flowery glade 
extends. 1797 Coleridge Kubla Khan 12 That deep roman- 
tic chasm which slanted Down the green hill x8xo Scott 
Lady o/L. 1. xvii, An aged oak, That slanted from the islet 
rock. 1833 J- H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1873) II. 1. i. 24 The 
Tartar eyes aie not only far apart, but slant inwaids. i860 
Tyndall Glac. 1. xxvii. 218 A lange of minor peaks ran 
slanting downwaids. 

b. Of light or shadow: To fall obliquely. 

X7pS Cowper Moralizer Corrected 13 And from the trees 
. Shades slanting at the close of day Chill'd [etc.]. 1804 
Grahame Sabbath 371 The sunbeam slanting through the 
cedar glove. 1837-42 Tennyson St. Agues' Eve 6 The 
shadows of the convent-towers Slant down the snowy sward. 
1863 Gno, Eliot Romola xvii, A sickening sense of the sun- 
light that slanted before him. 

3. Of persons : To travel, move, sail, etc. in an 
oblique direction ; to diverge from a direct course. 
Also US., to move off. 

1692 L’Estrange Josephus, Antiq. xvi.xii. (1733)443 And 
so by a side-Wind he slaunted all the way upon Pheroras. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. (Globe) 143 , 1 stretch’d a-cross this 
Eddy slanting North-west. 1776 Carroll Jntl. (1845) 74 
Fiona La Prairie you go slanting down the river to Mon- 
treal. x86x Dickens Gt. Expect, xlviii, We went along 
Cheapside, and slanted off to Little Britain. 1897 Howells 
Landlord at Lion's Head 12 The father and the elder 
brother came out, and . .slanted away to the barn together, 
b. Of things : To take an oblique course. 

<11849 H. Coleridge Poems (1850) II. 11 The thunder 
roar’d, the sharp rain slanted. 1874 Lisle Carr J. Gwynne 
I. iii. 6g From this her mind would slant ofFinto a sideway. 
1883 C. E. Cradock Prophet o/G. S. M. vii. Her rebuking 
glance slanted beyond him from under her half-lifted lashes. 

o. fig. To be inclined, have a bent, towards 
something. 

1830 Lowell Unhappy Lot of Mr. Knott 1. xi, I've always 
heard Our poor friend somewhat slanted Tow'rd taking 
liquor oveimuch. 

4. trans. To cut with a slant. 

1771 Luckombe Hist. Print. 439 We venture to disapprove 
the custom of slanting Quoins on both sides, and planing 
their edges and corners off. Ibid., It would deserve the name 
of an improvement, weie Quoins slanted on one side only. 

5. To give an oblique or sloping direction to 
(something) ; to cause to slope. 

1803 Southey Madoc n. xviii. 63 The evening glories 
which the sun Slants o'er the moving many-colour’d sea. 
x8xa Mme. D’Arblav Diary (1876) fv. lx. 206, I turned 
suddenly from my walk.. to slant my steps close to where 
he sat. 1871 B. Taylor Faust iv. u. (187s) II. 254 Their 
inky sails are hither slanted, 1891 Sportsman 8 July S/% 
The rain came down in torrents, slanted by the wind. _ 

6 . Of a path : To ascend in a sloping direction. 

1850 Tennyson In Mem. xxii, Where the path we walk'd 

began To slant the fifth autumnal slope. 

Sla nted, ppl. ct. [f. Slant v. + -ed L] Having 
an oblique or sloping direction ; cut, placed, or 
driven aslant. 

X77X Luckombe Hist. Print. 439 The slanted side of a 
Quoin. *8x8 Keats Endyrn. iv. 333 In less time Than 
shoots the slanted hail-stoim. 1851 Trench Poems 24 The 
slanted columns of the poon-day light. 1891 Pall Mall G. 

12 Jan. 7/1 The flames rise from the furnace and pass,.m 
between the slanted tubes. 

Slantindicular (slantindi'kuiflai), a.(sb.) and 

adv. Alsp slanting-, slantendicular. [f. Slant- 
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ing, after perpendicular. Orig. US. and chiefly 
colloq. or humorous.] 

A. adj. Slanting, sloping, oblique; neither 
peipendicular nor horizontal. 

a, 1840 J. T. Hewlett P. Priggins ii, I took particular 
caie to sjew the buttons at the knees well forwaid in a 
slanting-dicular direction. 1868 Hurst Johnian Mag. Feb. 
341 Put your arm quite straight at an angle of about 45 0 
with your body, (that is in a ‘slantingdicular* direction). 
P. 1833 Smedley H. Coverdale liv, Jumping off the ground 
all four feet at once in a slantindicular direction. 
jig. c 1863 U. S. Kesvspaper in Bright Sp. (1868) II. 239 
He walked uprightly before the world, but when he was 
not before the world nis walk was slantindicular. 187a De 
AIorgan Budget of Paradoxes 289 And he must not put 
himself [in the calendar] under the first saint with a slanten- 
dicular reference to the other, 
b. As sb., with the. 

1843 Mrs. Romer Rhone , Darro, etc. II. 305 What the 
Doctor termed ' the slantingdicular 1 of our position obliged 
me to be secured in my place by a rope. 

B. adv. = next. 

x866 Buckland Curios. Hat. Hist. Ser. m. I. 73 They 
[ducks] open their web feet, come down, as the Yankees say, 
‘slantindicular ’. 

Slantindrcularljf, adv. [See prec.] In a 
slauting or sloping direction or position; ob-, 
liquely. Also^., indirectly. 

a. 1839 Marryat Diary Amer. Ser. 1. I. 110 Others 
mounting slantingdicularly and Paul-Prying into the bed- 
room windows. 1869 Eng. Meih. 19 Nov. 230/t He sits 
slantingdicularly, as he does on the . bicycle. x88o * Wild- 
towler ’ Mod.Wildfowling 66 The shoulder guns were rest- 
ing ‘ slantingdicularly ’. 

p. X834 De Quincey in Tait's Mag. I. 86 For.. a sunrise 
and a sunset, ought to be seen from the valley or horizon- 
tally, — not, as tne man of Kentuck expressed it, slantin- 
dicularly. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. xxi, Glancing— 
however slantin'dicularly— at the subject in hand, I would 
say [etc.]. 1884 Punch 22 Nov. 245/2 Some ‘gees ’..Who 
go slantindicularly down the sti eet. 

Sla nting, vbl. sb. [f. Slant v. + -inqL] The 
action of the verb ; in qnot. = Perspective sb. 3. 

a x6x8 Raleigh Rem. (1644) 136 Painted Tables (in which 
the art of Slanting is used) appear to the Eye, as if the parts 
of them were some higher, and some lower than the other. 

Slanting, adv. and ppl. a. [/.Slant®. + -ing 2 .] 

A. adv. In a sloping direction ; slantingly. 

a 1625 Homencl. Havalis (Harl. MS. 2301), Skegg, is that 
patte of the keele, which is cut slaunting [etc.]. 1664 

Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1725) 190 Cut off slanting above the 
Bud, with a very sharp knife. 1893 Hodgls Elem. Photogr. 
33 A thin nail driven slanting through the support, .will 
make the framework quite firm. 

B. ppl. a. That slants or slopes ; lying, situated, 
or directed, obliquely. 

x688 MifiGE Gt. Fr. Did. it. To give a slanting blow, 
1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. ( %8og ) 111 . 63 Hills, 
some of which were slanting, some headlong and impend- 
ing. 1797-1803 S. & Ht. Lee Canterb. T. I. 353 The 
letuming sun now shot a bright and slanting ray. 1807 
G. Chalmers Caledonia 1. 11. 1L 240 It continues a south- 
east couise, m a slaunting form, across Allan- water. 1839 
Reeve Brittany 75 The slanting dilapidated roof of the 
chancel, 1876 M. Foster Physiol, n. ii. (1879) 302 All the 
ribs have a downward slanting direction. 

b. Needlework. (See quots.) 

1882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Heedlvik. 32/1 Slanting 
Gobelin Stitch, a name sometimes given to long or satin 
stitch. Ibid 125/1 Slanting Stitch, a variety of Double 
Crochet. 

Slantingdicularly : see Slantindioulab(lt. 
Sla’ntingly,. adv. [f. Slanting ppl. a. + -ly.] 
In a slanting direction or position ; with a slope 
or inclination ; aslant, obliquely. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid xn. piop. xvii. 380 Which it will 
the more aptly doo, if ye do abate slauntingly the contrary 
arasses of the slitt of it. 1683 Snape Anat, Horse it. viii. 
(1686) 85 The septum of a Hog’s Heart slantingly pervious in 
several places with great . . pores. 1708 Berkeley Commoupl. 
Bh,' Wks. 1871 IV. 489 The extension of a plain, look'd at 
straight and slantingly. *786 Abercrombie Gard, Assist. 
184 Cut it slantingly, half way through up towards the next 
joint. 1817 Keats 'Ly 1 1 must tell a tale of chivalry ’ 12 
The lance points slantingly Athwart the morning air. x866 
G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. xiii. (1878) 247 The after- 
noon sun as it shone slantingly through the stained window, 
b. fig. Indirectly. 

<1x677 Barrow Pope’s Supremacy Wks. 1859 VIII. 9 It 
little mattereth, if he may strike princes, whether it be by 
a downright blow, or slantingly. 1694 Strype Cranmer 1. 
xxvi. in Slantingly through their Sides, striking at the 
Arch-bishop himself. 

Sla'iitmgnesB. rare (See quot.) 

17*7 Bailey (vol. II), Slopingness , Slantingness, going 
diagonally. 

•f sia ntling, adv. 06s.- 1 In 6 sklantlynge. 

[f. Slant a. + -ling 2 .] Slantingly, obliquely. 

1521 Fisher Serin, agst. Luther Wks. (1876) 323 Whan a 
bowle is throwen sklantlynge vpon awall itslydethforwarde. 

Slantly, adv. [f. Slant a. + -ly 2 .] Slant- 
ingly, obliquely. 

1727 Boyer Did. Royal n, Slantingly, or slantly, oblique- 
vtent. 1831 R. H. Stoddard Serenade Wks. (1880) 49 The 
yellow Moon looks slantly down, Through seaward mists, 
upon the town. 1876 Lanier Poems, Clover 105 Champs 
and chews, With slantly-churnlng jaws. 

Slantways (sbrntw^z), adv. [f. Slant a. + 
-ways.] =next. 

1826 Miss Mitjord Village Ser, in. (X863) 497 A new 
street standing slant-ways to one of the entrances of the 
town. 1834 H, Miller Sch. dj- Schm, (1858) 12S The two 


clouds . .went rolling slantways on the wind towards the west. 
1895 Tristram Japan xg The four main islands of Japan 
stretch slantways through sixteen degrees of latitude. 

Slantwise (skrntwsiz), adv. and a. [f. Slant 
a. + -wise.] 

A, adv. In a slanting or sloping direction or 
position; slantingly, obliquely, 

1573 Tusser Hush. (1878) 98 Some maketh a hollownes, 
halfe a foot deepe, with fower sets in it, set riant wise a steepe. 
1751 J. Bartram Obsery. Trav. Pennsylv., etc. 38 In the 
mean time we were setting poles slantwise in the giound. 
1760-72 tr, Juan <£ Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) II, 333 Three streets, 
which run slantwise up the eminence. 1843 F. W. Faber 
Lett. (1869) J 94) 1 think of .how the sun is coming slant- 
wise out of Langdale. x88a J. Hawthorne Fort, Fool 1. 
xvi, The waggon lying slantwise across the road. 
fig. x86g Porta, Rev. June 637 When they have an oppor- 
tunity of looking slantwise at their own merits, and of 
praising themselves by implication. 

B. adj. Slanting, oblique. 

1836 Hawthsrne Eng. Hote-bks. (1870) II. 129 From our 
windows we have a slantwise glimpse of the walls of St. 
John’s College. 1858 Whittier Telling the Bees viii, Ihe 
slantwise rain Of light through the leaves. 1891 bliss 
Dowie Girl in Karp. 101 Its slantwise band across the chest. 
Slap (slaep), sb.l [a. LG. slctpp. (also slappe; 
G. schlapp and schlappe), of imitative origin : cf. 
Slab adv. Older Da. slap is also from LG.] 

The apparent instances in Arthur $ Merlin (1838) 8084, 
Pallad. on Husb. (1873) iv. 763, Palsgr. 563, and Milton 
Colasterion, are eirois for flap : see Flap sb. z and 1 b. 

1. A smart blow, esp. one given with the open 
hand, or with something having a flat surface ; a 
smack ; an impact of this nature. 

1648 Hexham ii, Flabbe, a Slash, or a Slap with a sword 
on the face. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 45 r 7 One.. got 
behind me in the Interim, and hit me a sound Slap on 
the Back. 1726-46 Thomson Winter 627 The leap, the 
slap, the haul. 1767 Bickcrstaife Love in the City 1. ii, 
If we had not been in church, I would have hit her a slap 
in the face. 1831 Scott Cast. Dang, xviii, Not believing, 
that the knowledge.. can be at once conferred by the slap 
of the flat of a sword, c X850 Arab, His. (Rtldg.) 294 She 
seized her nurse's head, and gave her repeated slaps and 
blows. 1882 B. D. W. Ramsay Rough Recoil. I. ix. 216, I 
felt a slap on my back which nearly sent me down the 
companion-ladder. 

b. A cut or stroke ^something, rare — 

x688 Holme Armoury hi. xxi. (Roxb.) 267/1 They can 
cutt through many wyeis together at one slap of the shearcs. 

c. At a slap , all at once.' 

*753 Gray’s Inn Jrnl. No. 59, Loosing Ten Thousand 
Pounds at a Slap. 1820 Blackw. Mag, VII. 676 But we are 
losing our time in describing, Here at a slap we throw the 
whole tribe in. 

d. A gust of wind. 

1890 Clark Russell Marriage at Sea v, A slap of wind 
carried pretty nigh half the mast over the side. 

2. transf. a. A reprimand, reproof; a spoken 
or written attack or censure ; a side-hit. 

1736 Duchess of Marlborough Opin. in Corresp. (1838) 
II. 207, 1 could easily forgive him [Swift] all the slaps he 
has given me and the Duke of Marlborough. X79X Burke 
Corr. (1844) III. 30 You see on what topics they chose to 
magnify him [Foxe] at York. It is a slap at me. 1833 
Darwin in Lift <$■ Lett. (1887) II, 41, I much enjoyed the 
slaps you have given to the provincial species-monger. t86x 
T. A. Trollope La Beata II, 135 [He] could not help 
feeling severely the very vigorous slap on the face which 
had been administered to him, 

b. An attempt, venture, go, at something. 

1833 Smedley H. Coverdale i. 5 We mean to have a slap 

at the rabbits. 1884 ‘H. Collingwood’ Under Meteor 
Flag 270 Come, lads ! . . take another slap at them 5 we 
must get on deck somehow. x8go ‘ R. Boldrlwood 1 Col. 
Reformer (1891) 417 He dashed off to Adelaide for a slap 
at copper. 

c. A quick trip or dash. 

1901 P. Fountain Deserts N. Amer. ix. 163, 1.. collected 
the wherewithal for another slap across country. 

Slap, sbfi Sc. Also 5-7 slop, 5-6 slope, [a. 
MDu. or MLG. slop : cf. Du. and LG. slop, LG. 
slup(p, MG. ship j, G. schlupf (dial, schluff, 
schloff ), opening, gap, narrow passage, hiding- 
place, etc. The change of 0 into a- before p is 
normal in Sc. ; cf, drap drop, tap top, etc.] 

It is possible that slope and sloppes in the alliterative 
Morte Arthure 2077 and 3923 belong to this word, but in 
neither passage is the sense quite clear. 

1. A breach, opening, or gap in a wall, fence, 
hedge, etc. 

a. 1373 Barbour Bruce viir. 179 Bot sloppis in the vay 
left he, So large, and of sic quantite, That fyffe hundir 
mycht sammyn ryde In at the sloppis, syde forsyde, c 1423 
Wyntoun Cron. v. xi. 3256 pan par fais.. Sloppis m syndry 
placis made. 15x3 Douglas AEnrid n. viii. 77 fie. .throw 
the get ane large wyndo mackis; By the quhilk slop the 
place within apperis. 1349 CotiipL Scot. xvi. 140 Lyik. , 
sclieip that vii nocht pas throucht the slop of ane dyik. 

p. a 1573 Diurn. Occttrr, (Bann. Cl.) 264 [They] dischargit 
the said cannone oft tymes thairat and maid greit slappis in 
the wall. 1629 Orkney Witch Trial in County Falk-Lore 
III, (1903) 110 Quhen he was cuming to Birssay with hir 
out of the slap. 1686 Records of Elgin (New Spald. Cl.) I. 
330 Throwing down ane slap in the Trinity Churchyard 
djlte lately builded up be the magistrats. 1762 Bp. Forbes 
Jrnl. (x886) 241 Here you see a Slap, then a Stone hang- 
ing over, as portending its Speedy Fall. 1783 Burns Poor 
Mailie 3 7 To slink thro’ slaps, an 1 teave an’ steal, At stacks 
o’ pease. 18x3 Scott Guy M, i. His guide., then broke down 
a slap, as he called it, in a dry-stone fence. 2873 W. 
M c Ilwraith Guide Wigtownshire 140 Slaps in the dykes 
admit easy ingtess and egress. 
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b. An opeuing or passage left in a salnion- 
cruive from Saturday evening to Monday morning, 
in order to allow the fish to pass ; the period 
during which this is left open ; the weekly close 
time for salmon. Freq. in Saturday (V) slap. 

1424 Scott. Acts (1811) II. s |>ai pat has crufts in fresche 
watteris pat pai ger keip pe lawis anentis be setterday slop, 
and suffer paim nocht to stande in forbodyne tyme. _ 1597 
Skene De Verb. Sign. S ij. The Setter-day is slop, is ane 
space of time, within the quhilk it is nocht ieasum to take 
Salmonde fish. x6aa MALVNrs Anc. Law- Merck. 246 And 
albeit some .11 e permitted to lays nets, and to make weares, 
yet must he keep the Satuidaies slop, that is, to lift the 
same from Saturday In the afternoone vntill Monday. 1851 
G. H. Kingslev Sjb. tf Ttav. (1900) 273 On Sunday aftet- 
noon, when the * Slaps ' are open. 1876 Maxwell in 
Fiancis Angling x. (ed. 4) 349 The Luce is teiribly netted ; 
the fish slaps are sometimes built up. 1900 IVestvt. Gaz. 

7 Aug. 2/1/I should like to have your opinion on the v eekly 
close time.' 1 The “ Saturday slap ", 1 suppose you mean.’ 

c. ’ A break in the clouds ; a patch of sky. 

1508 Dunbar Golden Targe 26 The purpur hevyn our 

scailit in silvir sloppis Ourgilt the treis. 

d. A narrow pass between hills or mountains. 

1715 Pennecuik Twecddale ro The Water of Line hath its 

first Spring near the Coldstaine Slap. 1721 Ramsay Ode 
to the P/t— i, O'er ilka cleugh, ilk scar and slap. 1897 
Crockett Lads’ Love xlv,They passed through the 1 buchts ’ 
and ‘ slaps ’ of the Galloway hills. 

2. transf. A breach in, or way through , a body 
of troops ; a gap in the ranks. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace ix. 949 Sloppys thai maid throu all 
that chewalry, The worthy Scottis thai wrocht so worthely. 
Ibid. x. 310 A slop thai maid, quhar thai set on a syd. 1333 
Bellendln Livy n. xxi. (S. T. S.) I. 218 Be force of al 
bare bodyis and wapynnys . . ]>ai made ane slop throw b ale 
Inemyis. *867 A. Dawson Rambling Recoil. (1868) 38 
These triumphs made many slaps in the ranks of the 
regiment. 

1 3. A gash or wound. 06s. rare, 
c 1373 Sc. Leg. Samis Prol. 72 Longius..mad jet bare in 
cristis syd a slope, (rat ves bath lang & vyd. Ibid. xlv. 
(Chiistinc) 300 With ane arrow in hire sjd he mad a slope. 

t Slap/ sb, 3 Obs.— 1 [f. Slap o. 3 ] A single 
act of lapping or licking up ; a lap. 

1389 R. Haiuey PI. Pare. 3 As for my spoons, those I 
brought, that I . . might haue one slap at the Spoone meat. 

t Slap, sd.i 06s. App. a var. of Slop sb. 

1600 Breton PasqniCs Footes Cap lxxxiv. D iij b, Hee 
that puts fifteene elles into a Ruffe And seauenteene yards 
into a swagg'rittg slappe. 2605 — Olde Man’s Lesson C iv, 

A thousand times more contentiue, then to buye it 111 
a Shoppe, and to weare it in Slappe. 

+ Slap, sifi (Origin and meauing uncertain.) 

1648 Gage West Ind, xv, 99 Under which [market] the 
poors Indian wives meet at five a clock at evening to sell 
what slap and dmgges they can prepare most cheape for 
the empty Ciiolian stomackes. 

Slap, sbfi Sc. [Of obscute origin. Jamieson 
also gives slap as a vb. ‘ to separate gram ’, etc.] 

* A riddle for separating gtatn from the broken 
straw, &c.’ (Jam. 1808). Also slap-riddle. 

1844 H. Stephens Bit. Farin II. 271 The rougher pait 
that is left in the slap-riddle is.. passed again through the 
mill. Ibid. 333 The slap-riddles are j inch, and 1 inch in 
the meshes. 

Slap, sb.J Coalmining. Slack. Also attnb. 

1865 Morning Star 27 Feb., While one [coal-waggon] was 
being lowered by the machinery so that it might be brought 
near the slap-heap. X883 in Gresley Gloss. Coal-m. 225. 
Slap, died, form of Slop sb. and. v. 

Slap (step), w.i [f. Slap adv. or jA 1 ] 

1. traits. To strike or smack (a person or thing) 
smartly, esp. with, the open hand or with some- 
thing having a flat surface; to hit (one) on, upon , 
or over (a certain part) in this way. 

1632 Sherwood, To slappe, f rapper. Voyez to flap, 1676 
Wycherley PI. Dealer in. i, I should hate, man, to have 
my fathers wife kissed and slapped.. by another man. ’ 
1690 Crowne Eng. Friar in, Must I be slap'd over the lips 
by every fellow? 1747 Relth Poems Gloss, To slap , to 
beat. X766 Goldsm. Vic, W. xx\i, He slapped his forehead 
as if he had hit upon something material. 1839 Lytton 
Deverenx 1. n, Sir William slapped the calf of the leg he 
was caressing. 1832 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom’s C. xxix. 271, 

1 was trying on Miss Maiie’s dress, and she slapped my 
face. 1887 biR R. H. Roberts In the Shires vui. 133 He 
slapped the palm of her hand very vigorously. 

re fil *836 W. Irving Astoria III. 45 The gigantic chief. . 
slapping himself upon the bieast, gave Mr. Crooks to under- 
stand [etc.]. 

b. To drive bach, beat down, knock to the 
ground, etc., with a slap. 

1819TENNANT Papistry Stormed (1827) 37 Fun at the door- 
statie stands, And slops Turn [Care] hack wr baith his hands. 
184a Lover Handy Andy li, Oonah slapped down the hand 
that baited her progress. 1889 Gunter That Frenchman l 
ix, Louise is coming to-night to see me slap the masked 
fellow to the dust 

o. techn. To work (clay) in a certain manner : 
(see Slapping; vbl. sb. b). 

1786 Wedgwood m Phil. Trans . LXXVI. 597 What we 
call handing or slapping the clay, an operation by which 
Us different parts are intermixed, and the mass rendered of 
an uniform temper throughout, 1839 "Urd Diet. Arts 377 
The clay is made into lumps, is equalized, and slapped 
much in the same way as for making Pottery. 

1 2, To write or jot down quickly or smartly. Obs. 
x«73 Yilliers (Dk, Buckhm.) Rehearsal 1. i, But as soon 
as any one speaks, pop I slap it down, and make that, too, 
my own. 1873 [R, Leigh] Tramp, Reh. 37 Pop, he slaps 
them down. 


3, To strike, bring down (one’s hand, etc.) on or , 
upon something with a slap ; to clap (the hands) 

together. . 

X717 Prior Alma u 346 Dick.. Then slapp d his Hand 
upon the Board. 179* Mme. D'Arblay Diary 4 June, I lie 
Duke slapped his hand violently on the table, and called t 
out [etc.]. x8«o Holland Miss Gilbert's Career xvin. 332 , 
He suddenly slapped his hand upon his forehead. 1883 
Manch. Exam, to July 3/5 The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer slapped his palms together. _ 

D. To put or place on or into, to fling or thiow 
down, etc., with a slap or clap. 

1836 Mar ryat M idship. Easy xiii, The grating was slapped 
on again by jack. 1847 Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole vie 
(1879) 65 Long planks were drawn fiom waggons and 
slapped down on one another. 1898 G. B. Shaw Plays II. 
Alan of Destiny 161 He slaps the doth on the table and 
deftly rolls it up. . 

Jig. 1839-40 W, Irving Wolfert's R . j Mountjoy (1855) 63 
The moment 1 make my appearauce in the world, a little 
gill slaps Italian in my face. 

e. To place, put, or set (one’s hat) over the 
face, etc. so that it lops down or ovei hangs ; to 
jam down fiimly. ? Obs. 

178a Miss Burney Cecilia ix. ii, [He] slapped his hat over 
his face. 2796 — Camilla II. 168 Lionel slapped his I1.1t 
over his eyes. x8ox Charlotte Smith Lett. hoht. Wand. 

1. 162 His hat was slapped quite down, as if to keep it from 
being carried away by the wind. 

4. To shut (a door, gate, etc,) sharply or with a 


slap. Also with to. 

1708 Mrs. Cln tlivre Busit Body iv. it, Sirjfal. There, 
go, and come no more within sight of my Habitation. . . (Slaps 
the D001 after her.) 176a Ann. Reg., Chron. X33/1 The 
daughter.. slapped to the door. 18x8 Scoi r Fob Iioy xxiv, 

I ..contented m> self with slapping the door of my bedroom 
in his face. 1847 C. Bronte J. Eyre v, The dooi was 
slapped to,.. and on we drove. 

5. mtr. CM a door, etc. : To slam. rare. 

1796 Black Giles (Cheap Reposit. Tracts) 4 They ate very 
apt to let the gate slap full against you, before you are half 
way through, a x88a Rossetti Ballad off. Van Hunks i, 
You might hear the hall-doox slap. 

6. Oi waves, water, etc. : To beat or strike on 
01 against something with a slapping sound. 

2840 Marryat Poor Jack xxii, We could, .hear the water 
slapping against the bends. 1883 Symonus Hat. Byways v. 

86 The sea slapped and broke.. on our windward quaiter. 
1897 F landkau Harvard Episodes 169 The fellows could 
hear the rain slapping in gusts against the window-panes. 

7. To move or walk quickly; to go along in 
this manner, dial, or collaq. 

1827 Mirror II. 36/2 Always slap along at a desperate 
rate through the streets. x8a8- In Eng. Dial. Did. (Yorks., 
Lancs., Northants.). 

8. To strike or fire at a person. 

184a Lovlr Handy A ndy ii, F 11 keepno terms with him;— 
I’ll slap at him directly, what can you do that’s wickedest ? 
Ibid, iii, Slap at him, Morty, my boy. the minute you get 
the word, and if you don't hit him itself, it will prevent him 
dwelling on his aim. 

Slap, ». 2 Sc. Also 6 slop. [f. Slap j£. 2 ] 

1 . trans. To make gaps or breaches in (a wall, etc.). 
1313 Douglas AEneid ix.viil no The Volscenaris assent- 
blit in a sop, To fyll the fowseis and the wallis to slop. 
a 1375 n ‘ Occupy. (Bann. Cl.) 2x1 The men of weare. . 
slappit all the pendis of the kirk, for keiping thairof aganis 
my lord regent. 1767 in Cramond Ann. Cullen (1888) xofi 
The wall is slapt to make a slit to give air to the criminal 
prison. 1803 State Fraser of Fraseifieldzih (Jam.), The re- 
mains of an old dyke or bulwark, much slapped and broken. 

+ 2. transf. To make breaks or breaches in (a 
body of troops). Obs. 

25x3 Douglas ASneid x.viii.6 The quhilk Turnus . . The 
myd loutis went sloppand heir and thair. 1533 Bellendln 
Livy 1. xv. (S. T.S.) I. 86 Pai nocht alanerfie dang and 
sloppit he Sabynis legiouns, Dot als put pame to flicbt. 

Slap, 0. 3 Now dial. [ad. LG. slappen (G. 
schlappen) in the same sense.] 

1 . intr. To lap. 

*603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. L 4 The other [dog] ranne 
stiaight to slap in the platter. 

2. trans. To lap or gobble up. 

x6o8 H. Clapiiam Erronr Right Hand ig They haue slapt 
vp his Vomite, 1637. Heywood Pleas. Dial. iv. Wks. 1874 
VI. 191 With his long finger having scrap’d the dish, And 
slapt up all the sauce of flesh or fish. x8a8 Carr Craven 
Gloss. s.v., ' To slap up,’ to swallow greedily, to dispatch a 
meal. Ibid., He slapt up his porridge in a trice. 

Slap (step), adv, colloq. [ad. LG. slapp (G. 
sthlapp ), of imitative origin.] 

I. With, or as with, a slap or smart quick blow ; 
quickly, suddenly, without warning or notice : a. 
In general use (frequently parenthetic) ; also with 
off, down, 

1672 V illicrs (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal m. i First one 
speaks, then presently t'othersupon him slap, witha Repartee. 
1706 Vanbrugh Mistake 111, You han’t been married eight- 
and-forty hours, and you are slap -at your husband's beard 
already. 1733 Fielding Qnix. in Eng. 11. iv, There is no 
laying down anything eatable, but if you turn your back, 
slap, he has it up. 1736 — Pasqutn 1 , 1 defy you to guess my 
couple till the thing is done, slap, all at once. 1832 Reads 
Peg Woff. (1889) la 3 Let us be serious and finish this 
comedy slap off. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. nu xtii, ‘ The 
money must be paid.’ 4 In full and slap down, do you 
mean ? asked Fledgeby. 

b. With tome, go , run, etc. 

In later use freq. implying sense 2. 

X676 Etheredge Man of Mode iv. ii, Slap down goes the 
glass, and thus we are at it. 17x3 Arbuthnot John Bull 
u. v, If they offered to come into the warehouse, then strait 


went the yard slap over their noddle. <*1766 Mrs. F. 
Shlridan Sidney Bidulph IV. 10 You were but twelve 
hours in my house,, .when slap comes down an express to 
hurry you away. 1831 Trelawny Adv. } onnger o on ll» 

280, 1 was determined to run slap ashore. *890 

wood ’ Col. Reformer (1891) 259, I’m blessed if I didn t rule 
slap into that drain. 1894 Asiley Fifty 1 rs. Life I. zzo 
A ball had passed slap through his body.. 

c. With verbs denoting violent impact. 

1823 West MACOTr Eng. Spy 1. 291 . Let fly . ..slap at my 
smeller. 1851 Hawthorne Twice-told 1 . I. vit. 140 A ball, 
of the consistence of hasty pudding, hit him slap in the 
mouth. x86x G. Meredith Evan Harrington xh, Andrew 
pushed tin ouch the doorway, and, .delivered a punch slap 
into Old Tonrs belt. 

2. Directly; straight. 

1829 Marry at F. Mildmay iv, I, and my Noah’s Ark, 
lay slap in the way. 111845 Barham Ingot. Leg. f pi. m. 
The Home- Warming ii, The shaft .. ne’er glanced from a 
limb Of a tree . . , but was aimed slap at him. 1832 Dickens 
Bleak Ho, x, A turnstile leading slap away into the meadows. 
x88q ‘ R. Boldrewood ’ Robbery under Arms xxv, We 
walked slap down to the hotel. 

Slap, a. slang. Ellipt. for Slai’-up. 

1831 Mayhevv Loud. Lab, II. 107/1 People’s got proud 
now, , .and must have everything slap. 

Slap-bang, adv., a,, atul so. Also slap bang, 
[f. Slap adv . + Bang v. 8.] 

A. adv. With, or as with, a slap and a bang ; 
without delay, immediately; without due consi- 
deration or regard to the consequences. 

1785 [see B. 1 a]. 1829 Brockei 1 .V. C. Gloss, (ed. 2), Slap- 
bang, violently, headlong— slap-dash.. 2833 T. Hooic Par- 
son's Dan. 1. vii, After fooling a man like a child in leading- 
strings for half a year, to let nim go slap-bang, as I call it, 
in a minute, is an infernal shame. 1883 Rider Haggard 
A". Solomon's Mines (1889) 34 Over they went slap bang ; 
whether they were China or woollen goods they met with 
the same treatment. 

B. adj. f 1. a. Slap-bang shop, an eating-house 
or cook-shop (see quot. 1785). Obs. 

2783 Grose Dict.VulgarT,, Slap-bang shop, a petty cook’s 
shop where there is no credit given, but what is had must 
be paid down with the ready slap-bang, i. c. immediately. 
This is a common appellation for a night cellar frequented 
by thieves, and sumetimes for a stage coach or caiavuu. 
2823 Spirit Pub/. J) nls. 83 So I vauks myself to a slap-bang 
shop, tor half a pound o’ beef. 2838 New Monthly Mag. 
L1V. 214 Cow-heel or hot alamode from the slap-bang shop. 
+ b. Slap-bang coach (cf. prec., quot. 1785). 06s. 
1797 Mrs. M. Robinson Walsingham IV. g, I invented 
the slap-bang coaches, and sported the tandem. 

2. Marked or characterized by carelessness, 
heedlessness, or haste. 

28x3 W. H. Ireland Scribbleo mania 53 Still I dare this 
slap bang assertion dispute. 2873 Rotiiledgc's Vng. Gentl. 
Mag. Apr. 283/1 A bold 1 slap-bang ’ method. 1878 Fr, A. 
Kemble Rcc. Girlhood 1. 08 The careless, slap-bang style in 
which overtures were performed. 

3. LAF-ur a. 1. 


to send you out in the lip-top, slap-bang, gentleman s-sou 
style at first. 

C. sb. 1. A slap-bang shop. 

XB36-7 Dickens Sk. Bos (1837) III. 36 They, .dined at the 
same slap-bang every day, and revelled in each other’s com- 
pany every night, x86o Mayhlw Upper Rhine iii. 106 
Refreshments served with no more style than at what we 
term a ‘ slap-bang ’. 1863 A theneeum No. 1950. 341/x Cook- 
shops, or ‘slap-bangs *, as street-boys call such odorous places. 

2. Some kind of liquor. 

1843 Disraeli Sybil (1863) 77 What shall I call for? glass 
of the Mowbiay slap-bang? No better; the receipt has 
been in our family these fifty years. 

Slap-dash., adv., a ., and sb. Also slap dash, 
slapdash, [f. Slap adv. + Dash adv.'] 

A. adv. With, or as with, a slap and a dash ; 
in a hasty, sudden, or piecipitate manner; esp. 
without much consideration, thought, ceremony, 
or care ; hurriedly and carelessly. 

1679 Dryden Limberham in. i, Down I put the notes slap- 
dash. 2693 Congreve Old Bach. iv. iv. Now am I slap dash 
down in the mouth, and have not one word to say ! 1729 
Byrom Rem. (1855) I. ir. 331 A way of printing letters or 
anything slap-dash. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) Ilf. 
xxvii. 167 These denunciations come so slap-dash upon one, 
so unceremoniously,.. that they overturn one! 2787 ‘G. 
Gambado’ Acad. Horsem. 42 He. .rode slap-dash at Gun- 
crack, hoping to effect it by a broadside. 1838 Macaulay 
in iievelyan Life * Lett, (1883) II, 37, I cannot plunge, 
slap dash, into the middle of events and characters. 2871 
Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle's Lett. II. 40 Record of the tour, 
written slapdash after my return. 

B. adj. 1. Marked or characterized by haste, 

carelessness, or want of due preparation or con- 
sideration; done, performed, etc. in a dashing and 
haphazard manner or style. “ 

C2792 Milnlr in Sidney Rowland Hill (1834) 0 6 ’Tis this 
slap-dash preaching, .that does all the good. 2833 T. Hook 
Famous Dau. 1. xi, The Yahoos, who invariably couple 
noise with smartness, had, in their slap-dash manner, 
a «L an ^ e “ tae « e an< ^ placed the chairs for the guests. 
180a Grattan Beaten Paths II. 70 The slapdash mass of 
censure, sarcasm, philosophy, and fiction contained in those 
remarkable pages. 1883 F. M. Psard Contrad. xiii, I 
thought it rather a maa proceeding.. to come off in this 
slap-dash fashion. 

2. Of persons : Given to acting in this way. 

Scorr Cringle xii. You right hearted but 
though tless slapdash vagabond. 2893 J essopp Stud. Recluse 
?u Ud ? L^tory-.is always.. abhorrent to men who 
belong to the slapdash classes. 

C. sb. 1 1. Slapping, cuffing, or beating. Obs,- 1 
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1712 Mss. Ccntlivre Perplexed Lovers m, Hark ye, 
Monsieur, if you don’t march off I shall play you such an 
English Courant, of slap-dash, presently, that shan’t out of 
your Ears this Twelvemonth. 

2. Roughcast. 

1796 W. H. Marshall IV, Eng. I. 330 Slapdash , rough, 
cast, or liquid coating of buildings. *853 Exeter Dwc. 
Archit . Sac. IV. 166 Masons actually laying slapdarh 
thickly on the exterior. 1886 Cent. Mag. July 423 lhe 
gray slap-dash is filled with red granite pebbles, 
b. north, dial. (See quot.) 

1825 Brocrett N. C. Gloss., Slab, or Slap-dash , a cheap 
mode of colouring 100ms [1829 by dashing them with a 
brush], in imitation of paper. 

3. Carelessness, roughness, or want of finish in 
style or workmanship; wiiting or work done in 
this style. 

1826 Examiner Tih We are to be flabbergasted for some 
time to come with slap-dash in support of the commeicial 
wisdom of our ancestois. 1876 W. White Holid. in Tyrol 
ix. 74 English folk aie too fond of slap-dash in their writ- 
ing. 1889 Athenaeum 2 Feb. 146/3 As a specimen of news- 
paper * slapdash ’ we may point to the desciiption of General 
Ignatieff. 

b. With reference to painting : (cf. 2 ). 

1884 Athenaeum 6 Dec. 739/2 The energetic slap-dash of 
the landscape and sky. 1886 Ibid. 14 Aug. 215/3 Curing our 
water-colourists of the too prevalent tendency to mere slap- 
dash as theonly way of expressing strength. 

4. north, dial. (See quot.) 

1828 Carr Craven Gloss., Slapdash, a thoughtless, im- 
petuous fellow. 

Hence Sla'p-dash v. intr., to write, work, etc. 
in a slap-dash or offhand manner or style ; tram. 
(see quot. 1828 ). Also (in nonce use) Slap- 
da ahery, Slap-da'shically adv. 

1820 T. G. Wainewright Ess. e, Ci it. (1880) 99 * Come,’ 
said he,.. with that, slap-dashing into the thickest of any 
question that started itself. 1828 Carr Craven Gloss., 
Slap-dash, to rough-cast. 2. To colour rooms by dashing 
them with a brush. *836 E. Howard R. Reefer lii, These 
latter friends of mine weie, as our Transatlantic brethien 
say, pretty considerably, slap-dashically right, a 187* De 
Morgan Nnuton, etc. (1885) 105 One of the most slinging 
warnings which a biographer had ever received against 
what I must call the slapdashery of asset t ion. 1872 Dublin 
Rev. April 380 Many novelists have taken the Crimean 
war for their theme j. .but they do not 1 slapdash 

Slape (Sl3p), a. north, dial. [a. ON. sleip-r 
(Icel. sleipur , Norw. sleip) slippery.] 

1. Slippery ; smooth. Also _/?£•., crafty, cunning, 
deceitful. 


c 1460 Toiunelcy Myst. ii. 414 Who so will do after me 
Full slape of thrift then shal he be. 1671 Skinner Etymol. 
Angl., Slape, quod agro nostro Line. Iubricum & mollem 


dial. glO^au.Lica i-fiiib., 

Notts.). 1835 Blackw . Mag, XXXVIII. 562 Doff it, and 
lo 1 the slape sconce of the Doctor, 1901 Marq. Lorne 

V. R. I. 48 The gardener warned her to be careful, as the 
ground was ‘ slape '. 

2. Of ale : (see quots.). 

1671 in Skinnfu Etymol. Angl. [with Latin explanation, 
translated by Ray]. *674 Ray N. C. Words ,_ Slape-ale : 
Lincoln. Plain ale as opposed” to Ale medicated with 
Wormwood or Sourvy-grass, or mixed with any other liquor. 
*742 Gale in Mem. W. Stukeley (Surtees) I. 338 His old 
companions say they will in a little time bring him back 
again to slape-ale. 1787 Grose Piov. Gloss., Slape-ynle, 
rich, soft or smooth ale. x866 Brogden Prov. Lines., 
Slope, strong, soft and sweet (applied to ale). 

3. attrib. and Comb., as slape-faced, -fingered ’ 
-haired, etc. ; slape-face (see quot. 1847 ) ; also, 
a smooth-faced man. 

For other combs, of this type, see the Eng. Dial. Diet. 

1803 R, Anderson Cuntbld. Ball, (c 1850) 75 Left-handed 
Siin, slape-finger'd Sam. 1839 Rayson Poems (1858) 63 For 
slape-finger'd art he is equall'd by neane. *847 Halliw., 
Slape-face, a soft-spoken, mealy-mouthed hypocrite. 1884 

W. Black J. Shakespeare i, If he. .have a red beard, I wilt 
not have him. . If he be a slape-face, I will have none of him. 
1890 Cornhill Mag. Oct. 392 There were, .two distinct 
breeds [of dogs]: the slape-haiied and the lough-haired. 

Slape, obs. form of Sleep. 

Slapjack (slse-pid.^aek). Also slap-jack, slap 
jack. [f. Slap v. + Jack sb. 1 ] 

1. U.S, A griddle-cake. Cf. Flapjack i. 

1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. (1865) 438 Dainty slapjacks, 
well buttered, and garnished with honey or treacle. 1836 
Haliburton Clockm. (1862) 97 A dish of real Connecticut 
Slap Jacks, or Hominy. 1871 C. King Sierra Nevada vii. 
148 Such dainties as thrice-turned slap-jacks. 

2. A card-game in which a player gains by being 
the first to slap a jack when played. 

1887 Miss Braddon Like 4 Unlike v, He would labour 
with sublime patience at the perplexity of ‘Muggins' or 
« Slap-Jack two games of cards, to enliven the dulness of a 
purely literal y evening. 

f Slappaty-pouch. Obs.- 1 [f. Slap v. 1 ] 
? Slapping of the hands against the sides in older to 
warm oneself. 

cx 700 T. Brown Lett.fr. Dead Wks. 1720 II. 151 We 
have even tired our Palms and our Ribs at Sla 


jlappaty- 
ndle my 


iouch, 

iculls. 
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and. .1 [sc, Charon] had almost forgot to ham 
Sla*ppel. dial. (See quot.) 

1674 Ray S. 4 E. Co. Words, A S lappet , a piece, pait, 
or portion, iS«jr[<2:]> [Hence in Grose, etc.) 


Slapper 1 (slse’pai). [f. Slap v . 1 + -ek.] 
1. dud. A large thing or object; a big, 


strap- 


ping, or overgrown person. 


1781- in northern dial, glossaries. 1825 Jamieson Suppl., j 
Slapper, any large object ; as a big salmon, Roxb. 1834 { 
Miss Baker Nortliampt. Gloss , Slapper,. .applied to per- ; 
sons and things, but most frequently to over-grown females. • 
Ibid., * She’s a slapper. 1 1 

2. One who slaps ; spec, in Pottery. 

i860 Tomlinson Arts 4 Mattuf. Ser, n. Pottery 32 The 
workman called the slapper takes a mass of the paste, 
weighing from sixty to seventy pounds, and dashes it down 
on a bench before him. 1880 C. Mason Forty Shires 159 
When the clay is to be used, the slapper does his woik. 

3. An implement used for slapping with. 

a 1886 H. S Brown Autobiog. (1887) iv. 18 Mr. Stowelt 
had on his desk a broad wooden slapper, to be smitten with 
which we were commanded to hold out our hands. 
Sla*pper 2 . rare- 0 , [f. Slap w.3] (See quot.) 
i6n Cotgr., Lichenr, a licker, lapper, or slapper vp of. 

Sla ppet, sb. Derby mining. Also slap(p)it. 

[? dim. of OF. esc/ape shiver, splinter.] A splinter 
or shiver of ore, etc. 

1768 Mettam in Whitehurst Form. Earth (1778) 188 They 
fly out in such slappits, smooth on one side. x8xi Farey 
Derbyshire I. 250 Large Slapit-, Spels or fragments fly off, 
sometimes with loud explosions. 

Hence Sla'ppet v. 

1811 Farey Dei byshire 1. 367 On his return, [he] finds all 
the Vein-stuff so funowed, spelled, or slappeted off. 
f Slappiness. Obs.- 1 [Cf. Du. slap soft.] 
Softness, flabbiness. 

1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. m. vi. 142 For 
this cause Infants donot presemly speak nor reason, because 
the slappiness of their brain gives not passage to the Idea’s. 

Sla pping, ttbl. sb. 1 £f. Slap v. 1 ] The action 
of the vb., in various senses ; an instance of this. 

1632 in Sherwood. 168a T. Flatman Heraclitus Ridens 
No. 67 (1713) II. 166 Our Author's next Charge.. is the 
slapping of the Pew-doors in Prayer-time. 1682 Bunyan 
Holy War (1905) 378 The Town made answer with the 
slapping of their slings. 1865 Tvlor Early Hist. Man. 
iii. 51 The pattings and slappings of the Fuegians. 1897 
Kipling Capt. Courageous 70 There was an incessant slap- 
ping and chatter at the bows now, varied by a solid thud. 

attrib . 1851 Hawthorne Twice-told T. I. viii. 154 That 
smart, slapping sound, produced by an open hand upon 
tender flesh. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 44 The loud, 
vibrating, piolonged, presystolic biuit and slapping Jiist 
sound [of the heaitj. 

b. spec, in Potteiy. (See quots.) 

1823 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 460 When the clay 
is required for the thrower the process of slapping follows 
next. This is peiformed by a strong man, who places 
a large mass. .upon a. .bench. He then. .cuts the mass 
through, and taking up the piece thus cut off, he.. casts 
it down again on the mass below. 1880 Janvier Pract. 
Keramics iv. 44 Just before using, the paste for this often 
undeigoes the process of * slapping 

Sla’pping, vbl. sb.% rf. Slap «i.s] (See quot.) 

x6xxCoTGR.,Z./eA«««i<, a licking; lapping, or slapping vp. 

Sla pping, ppl. a . [f. as prec. + -ing *.] 

1. Of pace, etc. : Extremely fast ; rapid, rattling. 
18x2 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 124 The first run was at a 

slapping pace. 1842 Lover Handy Andy xxii, Billy gave 
the little black mare her head, and away she went at a 
slapping pace. 1863 W. C. Baldwin Afr. Hunting ix. 428 
One giraffe-cow, going at a slapping gallop a long way 
ahead over a villainous country. 

2. Of horses : Big, powerfully built (sometimes 
implying ability to travel quickly). 

1828 Sporting Mag. XXI. 277 One by Comus, and the 
other by Jonathan, both slapping colts. 1852 R. S. Surtees 
Sponges Sp. Tour ix. 38 Nor did the great slapping brown 
hoise .. turn out less imposingly than his master. 1836 

H. H. Dixon Post 4 Paddock i, The Yorkshiremen..try to 
breed great slapping carriage-horses. 

b. Of persons or things: Unusually large or 
fine; excellent, very good; strapping. 

1823 Jamieson Suppl s.v., A slapbin chid, a tall fellow. 
1829- in dial, glossaries (N. Cy„ Berks., Somerset, Cornw, 
etc.). 1849 Cupfles Green Hand ii. (1856) 23, I really 
couldn’t help laughing to see the slapping, big-beaided 
fellows., showing off in this manner. 

3. That slaps, in senses of the vb. 

1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 750 The large and slapping 

pulse which he has frequently observed in pericardial 
effusions. 1899 Triad vii. 12/1 We swam on in the face of 
the slapping seas. 

Sla'ppy. [f. Slap 0. 1 ] Some indoor game. 

*868 Holme Lee B. Godfrey xxxvi, Everybody was will- 
ing, .to engage in 1 Post ’ or ‘ Slappy \ 

Slap riddle: see Slap sb$ 
t Slapsauce. Obs. [f. Slap vb + Sauce sb.] 

I. One who is fond of good eating ; a greedy or 
gluttonous person. Also attrib. 

*573 Tussrr Husb. (1878) 188 At dinner and supper the 
table doth ciaue good fellowly neighbour good manner to 
haue. Aduise thee well therefore, ere tongue be too free, or 
slapsauce be noted too saucie to bee. x6xx Cotgr., Leschard, 
a Uckoious, or sweet-mouthed slapsawce. 1653 Urquhart 
Rabelais 1. xxv, Slapsauce fellows, slabberdeguliion drug- 
gels, lubbardly iowts. 

2. A slabber-sauce, rarer 1 . 

1709 O. Dykes Eng. Prov. 4 Refl. (ed. 2) 12 Her Choco- 
late, her Gellies, and ner Sweet-meats ; or such like liquorish 
Slap-sawces, which pall the Appetite and disrelish the 
Palate for the whole Day. 

+ Slap-shoe. Obsr 0 (See quot.) 

1688 Holme Armoury m. 14 Slap shooes, or Ladies 
shooes, are shooes with a loose Sole. 

Slap-up, a. slang and colloq. [Slap adv.] 
Very or unmistakably good or fine; of superior 
quality, style, etc.; first-rate, fiist-class, grand. 
(Common in 19 th cent.) a. Of things. 


1827 Sporting Mag. XX. 147 Send them to that slap-up 
work, the Sporting Magazine. 1838 Dickens Lett, (1880) 
II. 66 A trim, spariding, slap-up Irish jaunting-car. t88a 
J. K. Jerome Three Men in Boat iv. 53 We’ll have a good 
round, square, slap-up meal at seven, 
b. Of persons. 

1829 Caricature Title, The Slap-up Swell wot drives when 
he ver he likes. 1840 Thackfray Pails Sk -bk. (1869) 17 
He had made some slap-up acquaintances among the 
genteelest people at Paris. 1876 J. Saundfrs Lion m 
Path xx, I’m a little sweet on her maid, slap-up creature, 
I can tell you. 

Slare (sie»i), v. dial. [prob. of Scand. origin : 
cf. Norw. star a to stagger; also NFris. slare to 
drag the feet. Slare or slair in other senses (see 
Eng. Dial, Diet.) is current in all northern and 
eastern dialects.] intr. (See quot. 1877 .) 

1726 S. Weslfy in Southey Lift J. Wesley (1820) I 445 
My man, who lay in the gartet, heard some one come 
daring through the gairet to his chamber. 1726 Hoole 
Ibid. 457 We. - heard, at the broad stairs head, some one 
slaring with their feet. 1877 N. W. Line, Gloss. 227/1 
Slare, to make a noise by tubbing the boot-soles on an un- 
catpeted floor. 

Slash (slrej), ri . 1 [f. Slash v.] 

1. A cutting stroke delivered with an edged 
weapon or instrument, or with a whip. 

1376 Fleming Panopl.Epht. 297 marg., Because euery 
one was ready to cutte his throte as to haue a slash at his 
fleshe. 1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chiruig. 13 b/2 
A great hewe or slashe, by which the eare hangeth by 
the heade. 1617 Moryson /tin. nr. 26 Sometimes they 
fight after their fashion, which is a slash or two with the 
edge of the sword. 1652 Cottrrell tr. Cnlpi enSde's Cas- 
sandra ill. (1676) 43 Cut the straps of his Cask, with a slash 
of his sword. 1726 Swift Gulliver 11. i, I observed it had 
yet some life, but, with a stiong slash acioss the neck, I 
thoroughly despatched it. x8x8 Scott Rob Roy xxxix, He 
..had only taken this recumbent posture to avoid the 
slashes, slabs, and pistol-balls, which.. weie flying in 
various directions. x868 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1877) II. 
431 There seemed a piospect of the English crown passing, 
without slash or blow, to the brow of the Norman. 

transf. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. v. vii. (1872) II. 119 
Capable of rough slashes of satcasm when he opens his old 
beard for speech. 1867 Latham Black 4 While 3 Listen- 
ing to the angi y slash with which each wave's crest swished 
like a scouige acioss the ship. 

2. A long and deep or severe cut ; a gash ; a 
wound of this character. 

X580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong S.v. Taillaite, He 
gaue him a slashe or cutte on the legge. 1603 Knolles 
Hist. Turks (1621) 986 Three gteat slashes [were] made on 
his backe, wheie they began to flea him. 1634 Sir T. 
Htrbert Trav. 10 In adding to their beauties, they have 
two or three slashes in the face. 17x7 Prior A Ima 11. 445 
Scan’d with ten thousand comely Bhsteis... Distinguish'd 
Slashes deck the Gieat. 1829 Scott Rob Roy Introd , A 
slash 01 two, or a bioken head, was easily accommodated. 
1890 Doyle White Company xxx. The Bohemian knight., 
bleeding from a slash across the forehead, 
b. Bot. (See quot.) 

1866 Treas. Bot. 654/1 Lacinia,.. a slash. A deep taper- 
pointed incision. 

3. A vertical slit made in a garment in order to 
expose to view a lining or under garment of a 
different or contrasting colour. 

16x3 Markham Country Conientm. 1. xi. (1633) 75 Let 
your apparel be plain., without any new fashioned slashes, 
or hanging sleeves, waving loose, like sails about you. 
1627 in Birch Sri, 4 Times Chas. / (1848) I. 261 A swain., 
was suspected. .and. .seaiched, and a poisoned knife found 
in one of his slashes. 17x1 Steele Sped. No. 109 r 5 
Observe the small Buttons, . .the Slashes about his Clothes. 
X83X Scott Cast. Dang, i, The colour of the traveller’s 
doublet was blue, and that of his hose violet, with slashes 
which showed a lining of the same colour with the jerkin. 
x88a Caulfeild & Sawaud Dic/. Needlwk. 451/2 Slashes 
or Pctnes. a term used by tailors and diessmakers, to signify 
a Vertical cutting in any article of dress [etc.]. 

b. attrib. with cuff, pocket. Also absol. (see 
quot. 1859 ). 

1799 Washington Lett. Writ. 1893 XIV. 149 To you I 
submit.. whether the coat shall have slash Cufis (with blue 
flaps passing through them), and slash pockets. 1859 Slang 
Did. 33 Slash, outside coat pocket. 

+ Slash, sbf Obs, rare. [Of obscnie origin : 
cf. Sc. slash a large splash of liquid, etc., peril, 
ad. OF. esclache (Godef.).] A drink, draught. 

1614 W. Hornby Sco, Drvnkennesse (1859) 18 But if to 
pledge a slash hee doth refuse They’l take the pot, and 
throw the drinke in’s face, c 1783 Roxb, Ball. (1890) VII. 
94 Flounders, the younger,. .So prim on his stallion and 
fond of his slash. 

Slash (sliej), sbb U.S. [Of obscure origin : 
cf. Flash sb. 1 and Plash re. 1 , also Eng. dial. 
slashy wet and dirty, miry.] A piece of wet or 
swampy ground overgrown with bushes. 

*799 Washington Writ. (1893) XIV. 232 Excepting the 
ground now in and designed for lucerne, south of the slash 
by the Bam. X837 P. H. Gosse in Life (1890) 106 The 
first quarter of a mile lay through a veiy rough slash. 
<11859 Bartlett Diet. Amer. s.v., Between this and 
Edenton there are many whoitteberry slashes. x8oo Cent. 
Mag. June 221/2 The camp was in a cypress slash. You 
could cut the miasma with a knife. 

b. Comb, slash-pine (see quots.). 

188a Hough Blew. Forestry 328 Varieties [of Pinus 
taeda\ are known in North Carolina as ‘Swamp Pine’, 

‘ Slash Pine ’. 1884 C. S. Sargent Rep. Forests N. Amer. 
316 The slash pine {Pinus Cubensis) of the Florida coast. 

Slash (site/), sbE local. [Later form oi Slatch 
1 .] (See quots.) 
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1839 Murchison Silur. Syst. 376 Besides ' sloughs 1 there 
occur in Broadhaven and elsewhere, small but very deep 
troughs of finely fractured culm, which are called * slashes ’. 
These (as far as my knowledge goes) are peculiar to Pem- 
brokeshire. 1849 — Siluria (1854) 275 The stone-coal .. 
has been for the most part shivered into small fragments, 
and is frequently accumulated in small troughs or hollows, 
the ‘ slashes 1 of the miners. 

Slash (slaef), v. Also 4 slaach, 6-7 slassh. 
[perh. ad. OF. esclachier to break ; used once in 
the Wyclifiite Bible, but otherwise recorded only 
from the middle of the 16 th cent.] 

1 . trails . To cut or wound with a sweep or stroke 
of a shatp weapon or instrument; to gash, Thetv. 

138a Bibi.e x Kings v, iB (MS. Bodl. 939)1 The grete 
stones ..whiche J>e masownys of Salamon .. han slascht 
[i altered to onerscorchyd]. 1587 Turberv. Trag. Tales 
(1837) 42 Slashing the Lady with his fauchion fell. 1596 
Nashe Saffron Walden W"ks. (Grosart) III. 114 Hewd and 
slasht he had beene as small as chippings, if he had not 
played ducke Fryer. *6o«| Sylvester Du Bartas it. iii. 
in. Law 664 Alas ! some of us shall with Scythes be slasht. 
*685 Cotton tr. Montaigne (1877) I. 14 Where all their 
confederates and neighbours.. cut and slashed their fore 
heads in token of sorrow. 1716-8 Lady M. W. Montagu 
Lett. I. xxxviii, 152 Some slashed their arms with sharp 
knives, making the blood spring out. 1791 Cowper Iliad 
11. 518 The thighs with fire consumed, they.. slash'd the 
remnant, pierced it with spits [etc.]. 1850 Scoresby 

C/ieeoer's Whaleman's _ A dvent . v. (1858) 67 The mincer 
with a two-handed knife slashes it nearly through into 
thin slices. 1881 Besant & Rice Chafil. of Fleet 11. xviii, 
There are few things a woman.. would not do to save two 
friends from hacking and slashing each other. 

ref. 1652-62 Heylyn Cosmogr. iv. (1682) 64 Most hide- 
ously to slash themselves in all parts of their bodies. 

b. To cut off or out with a sweeping or sharp 
stroke. 

1599 Greene Alphonsns 597 Therefore Fahius, stand not 
hngring, But presently slash off his tiayterous head. 1625 
Pcrchas Pilgrimesu. 1724 Their owne flesh.. they slash 
off in morsels. 1821 Scott Kenilw . xix, I will slash the 
eyes out of his head with my poniard I 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. 1. v. vii, Alieady one poor Invalide has his right hand 
slashed off him. 

2 . intr. To deliver or aim cutting blows (also 
const, af) ; to make gashes or deep wounds. 

1548 Patten ExJ>ed. Scotl. Hiv, Euen so.. was Syr 
Arthur Darcy slasht at with swoordes* and. .hurt vppon the 
weddyng fynger of hys righte hande. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 
11. lx. 15 The knights . Broke their rude troupes, . . Hewing 
and slashing at their idle shades. 1616 J. Lane Conin. 
Sgr.'s T.vm. 261 Swoordes flew out, most feircelie hissinge, 
percinge, cuttmge, slasshinge, 1678 Butler Hud. in. 1. 
349 Knights.. -when they slash, and cut to pieces, Doe all 
with civUlest addresses. 1709 Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) II. 
317 Y| 'Spat* were us'd both to push and slash. 1794 
Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. UdoUlio xxxi. The enemy.. will 
fall to, cutting and slashing, till he makes them all rise up 
dead men. 1846 Landor Exam. Shake. Wks, II. 201 Then 
did he sht them with his thumbnail, and then did he pare 
and slash away at them again. 1880 ‘Mark Twain’ Tiamp 
Air. 44 In the fights.. these lads hacked and slashed with 
the same tremendous spirit. 

Eg. 1596 Nashe Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart) III. 114 
He would needs.. hewe and slash with his Hexameteis. 
*865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xix. vii. (1872) VIII. 215 The 
Austrians.. will not go, till well slashed into, and torn out 
by sheer beating. 

b. To strike violently or at random; to lay 
about one with heavy blows; to move rapidly 
and violently, etc. Also with down , out. 

a 1654 Selden Tails T. (Arb.) 88 They that do drudgery- 
worlt slash, and puff, and swear. 181a Sporting Mag. IV. 
236 iiosnell came up rather distressed,.. and endeavoured 
to slash out. 1880 ‘ Mark. Twain 1 Tramp Air. 139 We . . 
came slashing down with the mad cuuenl into the narrow 
passage between the dykes, jooi Scotsman 10 Sept. 7/2 
Williamson .slashed to the enclosure. 

3 . Irons. To cut slits in (A garment) and so 
expose to view an under-garment or a lining of a 
•ontrasting colour ; to vary with another material 
or colour in this way. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E India $ P, 9 A Coat slasht to han? 
back to shew their Sleeves. 1820 Scott Monast. xviii, A 
carnation-velvet doublet, slashed and puffed out with cloth 

haHHmente 83 tW BLYl,E Sar f' u v “’ Those enormous 
habiliments, that were . . slashed and galooned. 1898 

Herald 11 Feb -< A morning dress was 

Slour h '‘ CUff S eeV6S t0 raat0h ’ slashed w ‘‘h bright 

irons/. 2889 Doyle Micah Clarke 26 The sun sinkina 

srsissL*. sss* h “* di " ht4 wh ° fe »«■«» 

4 . To cut with a scourge or whip ; to lash, whip, 
thrash severely. 

ftrtJWrnr. iv, You know where you were 
*«£» ho th iash d, and slash'd you were in Bridewell. 
KTfrP * 66 /» Here I stand, with whip in 
„ d ^ iJ aS xr a11 f h °?ethat do oppose Good Husbandry. 

w?' ^ es 5, t ' ,e Emperor order'd to be daily 
and sasb <? 111 the Market-place with cudgels, whips, 
the l8 ? 3 Q uentl * xxxiii, Drag him to 

whm?t k ,ft2 i Ce i“^ a ^ with bridle-reins and dog- 
wtups! 1896 A. J. G Hare Story Life I. iii. m He was 
V ^2, t " tem P erec ^i an< i slashed our hands with a ruler. 

6. To Tebuke or assail cuttingly; to criticize 
severely or mercilessly. Also absol. 

^ ''V^v'f 0 w Zf u ' A Pref-4 History must not cauterise 

we would see him in his Altitudes, we must go back mthe 


House of Commons... There he cuts and slashes at another 
Rate. 1771 Gray in Corr. to. Nicholls (1843) tar, I do not 
think myself bound to defend the character of even the best 
of kings. Pray slash them, and spare not. 1830 Lytton 
P, Clifford v, Criticism is a great science and may be divided 
into three branches : viz. 1 to tickle, to slash, and to plostei 
8. To crack (a whip) ; to bring down in a slash- 
ing manner. 

1660 H. More Myst. Godl. vt. ii. 220 She slash’d a whip 
which she had in her hand ; the cracks thereof were, .loud 
and dreadful. 1693 Blackmore Pr. Arth. ix. 303 He slashed 
his breaded whip. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. iii. 13 
Slashing his whip so near the horse that the creature was 
frightened. 1899 Werner Capt. Locusts 113 She brought 
her switch down on the old grey’s flank ; and then, .slashed 
it sharply across her own shoulders, 

7 . To beat, tread down. 

1841 Catlin N. Amer. Ind. (1844) II. xxxiii. 18 Where 
the herds have slashed down the high grass. 

8. Used adverbially to denote action or sound. 

a 1654 Selden Table T. (Arb.) 71 A Whip that cry'd 
Slash. 1839 John Bull 11 Aug., Here, said he, and slash 
went the knife. 

Slashed (slre/t), ppl. a . [f. prcc. + -ed i.J 

1 . Of garments : Having vertical slits to show 
a contrasting lining ; in mod. use, having a piece 
of material of a different colour inserted. 

1633 Shirley Triumph of Peace Plays (1888) 441 Con- 
fidence in a slashed doublet parti-coloured. 1649 Quarles 
Virgin Widow in, i, Like a Cavalier, in a slasht suit. 
*762-71 H. Walpole Verfue’s Anted. Paint. (1786) V. 79 
Charles I. with ruff, ribband, and slashed habit *8oa J ames 
Milit. Diet, s.v.. Slashed sleeves and pockets, which are 
peculiar to the British cavalry, when the officers or men 
wear long coats. 1887 The Lady 20 Jan. 37 Another 
[costume] of black velvet and white silk, with slashed sleeves. 

2 . Gashed, cut ; deeply wounded, Also absol. 
1825 Scott Betrothed iii, A sound skin is better than a 

slashed one. C1850 Kingsley Misc. (i860) II. 143 Chop- 
ping into small pieces the already slashed and slain. 

3 . Bot. Deeply cut ; laciniate. 

2639 Lindley Introd. Bot. 138 Where leaves are extremely 
divided, . . we say . . that the leaf is multifid, laciniated, 
decomposed, or slashed. 1856 Henslow Bot, Turns 174 
Slashed, where a surface is divided by deep and veiy acute 
incisions. 

Slasher (si re- Jar), [f. Slash v. + -eh 1 .] 

1 . One who slashes ; a fighter, a bully ; a slash- 
ing fellow. 

>559 Mirr. Mag., The Blacksmith xxxii, With slashers, 
slaues and snuffers so falshod is in price, The simple faith is 
deadly sinne, and vertue counted vice. *593 G. Harvpy 
Pierce’s Super. Wks. (Grosart) II. 37, 1 . .behold the glorious 
picture of that most-threatning Slassher. 1611 Cotgr., Cka- 
mailleur, a slasher, . . swash-buckler. *785 Grose Diet. 
Vulgar f., Slasher, a bullying riotous fellow. 1830 Lyt- 
ton P. Clifford vi, The worn-out acerbity of an old slasher 
It re ?l?.yf er] - . ,S 3 6 in . C - K Shaipe Corr. (1888) II. 493 
Mrs. Vilhers, in galloping to cover.., was pitched off, and 
frighten’d even the hard-hearted Melton Slashers. 1B59 
95 Slasher, a powerful roisterer, or pugilist. 
1885 Runciman Skippers 4 Shellbacks 291 We'll make a 
slasher of him in a little bit. 
b. pi, (See quot. 1802.) 

1802 James Milit. Did., Slashers, a nickname which was 
given during the American war to the 28th regiment of 
f°ot *848 Thackeray Let. 28 July, The other regiment in 
fjarnson at Canterbury, the Slashers if you please. 2898 
Times 10 Jan. 11/6 When my original regiment, the 28th 
Gloucestershire, the gallant ‘Slashers arrived home from 
India m 1863. 

2 . A sword; a weapon for slashing. 

*815 Scott Guy M. xxxiii, * Had he no arms? ' asked the 
J ustice. Ay, ay, they are never without barkers and slashers, 1 
1901 Munsey sMctg. XXIV. 445/2 The creese .makes a 
frightful wound, whether used as a slasher or a sticker. 

b. A billhook. 

188a Hay Blighter Brit. 1 . 186 A billhook, or slasher,, .for 
the purpose of clearing all the undergrowth. *883 Pall 
MattG. 23 Oct. 10/3 One.. was armed with a ‘slasher’, 
used for cutting hedges. 

c. An implement used in brick -making to detect 
stones in the clay. 

1889 C. T, Davis Bricks &■ Tilesv. 129 The hand-temperer 
then cuts through the small pile of clay with a tool termed 
a ‘slasher’. 

3 . A severe criticism or review. 

184a Ainsworth's Mag. Dec. 533 Writing squibs or slashers 
for electioneering purposes. *858 Thackeray Let. 27 Dec., 
A request for a notice might bring a slasher down upon you. 

4 . A form of sizing-machine for yam, so called 
on account of its rapid working. 

•J 86 ?. Caiad - Brit. Exhib,, Brit. Div. I. g 1515 Sizing 
Machine, commonly called Slasher, for sizing or dressing 
and afterwards drying the warp preparatory to being woven! 
/&«?., Slasher-sizing machine. *873 Knight Diet. Mech. 
2199/1 In the slasher., the yam runs through boiling size, 

Sla'shing, vbl. sb. [f. Slash v. +-tngL] 

L The action of the verb ; cutting ; gashing. 

1596 Nashe Saffron Walden Ep. Del., Discoursing of 
his fraies and deep acting of his slashing and hewing, ifiao 
Milton Etkon. iv, Onely to turne his slashing at the Court 

toi^^ E w mnE In Ik F i? ld ' t6 P W. Ramese v Astral. 
Restored 13 We weie at slashing and pelting with the Hol- 
landers, ana they with us. *782 Crkvecceur Lett. 81 How 
do you go on with your new cutting and slashing? i8« 
Macaulay Hist , Eng. xxi, IV. 655 Special orders were 
than^or sfa t sWng SW ° l ^' S sl> ° uld Rlade rather for stabbing 
attrib. *670 Aubrey Miscell. (1890) App. 214 Their ser 

another’s *buckUr& laS ^ in ^ ^ ^ ban & one 

2 . The action of making a slit in a garment in 


order to show the lining or an nnder-garment of 
a contrasting colour ; the opening thus made. 

1834 Blanche Brit. Costume stx The elegant fashion of 
slashing makes its appearance about this time. 1882 Caul- 
feild & Saward Diet. Ncedlwk. 431/2 Pieces of stuff of 
a diffeient material being sewn under the Slashings. 

b. A piece of material inserted in a garment of 
a different colour to form a contrast. 

*887 Sporting Life 2 July 3/r A dress of creamy white 
material with a pale pink .slashing. 1888 Athenaeum 
27 Oct. 351/3 Brocaded trains gleaming fitfully with slash- 
ings of exquisite pink. 

8 . A heavy downpour of rain. 

1828 Mrs. S. C. Hall Sketches Irish Char. (1842) 74 The 
rain fell in slashings, like hail. 

4 . U.S. A place where the trees have been blown 
down ; a clearing made by a stoim. 

*804 Outing XXIV. 186/2 When we got into a spruce 
thicket or an old 'slashing ’—the track of a hurricane, 

Sla’shing, ppl. a. [-ing 2.] 

1 . Severely critical ; cuttingly sarcastic. 

1735 Pope Prol. Sat. 164 From slashing Bentley down to 
pidling Tibalds. *841 Dr Quincey Homer i. Wks. 1857 
VI. 312 The Alexandrian critics, with all their slashing 
insolence, showed themselves sons of the feeble. *868 M. 
Pattison A cadem. Organ. § c 306 Slashing style, and daring 
assertion, ..are falling into discredit. *895 Tablet 23 Mai. 
457 A deliberate and slashing attack upon the Catholic 
Church. 

2 . That slashes or cuts severely. 

1827 Roberts Voy. Centr. Amer. 70 Being ‘called out' 
by one of these slashing gentlemen, *863 Reader 31 Oct 
50a The way in which he ciamps up his calves and toes as 
the next slashing blow is about to come down. 1890 W. J. 
Gordon Fonudiy 121, In eveiy mill tlieie are other saws. ., 
such as ‘slashing ' saws for cutting slabs. 

3 . Spirited ; dashing ; full of vigour. 

1828 Scott F. M. Perth viii, There goes the pride of 
Perth— there go the slashing craftsmen. *852 IIristeu 
Five Vrs. Eng. Univ. (ed. 2) 276 They weie mostly what 
would be called slashing men, who could do a great deal 
and do it well. 1862 Illustr, Loud. Hems 10 May 492/3 
The Stock well colt . . was a slashing horse. 

Comb. 1857 Hugiifs Torn Brown 11. viii, A long-aimed, 
bare-headed, slashing-looking player coming to the wicket, 
b. Of actions; esf. oi pace, rapid. 


j mu wem uii Mia Mifriung pace, zoos 

Daily Tel. rg May, Making a slashing drive to the off foi 4. 

4 . Very large or fine ; splendid. 

1854 Dicier ns Hard T. it. vii. Some fair creature with 
a slashing fortune at her disposal 
Hence Sla'shingly adv. } in a slashing manner; 
vigorously; severely. 

*659Torriano, A-shiscio, alashingly, riotously. 1843 Tait's 
Mag.fi. 743 He goes slashingly to work. 1893 Review of 
Rev. Dec. 626 Told so vividly and slashingly. 

Slashy (slre-Ji), a. rare. [f. Slash z>.] Of 
a slashing nature. 

*86a Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xi. iii. (1872) IV. 54 Its wit is 
very copious, but slashy, bantery. 

Slat (slret), sb. 1 Forms : a. 4-? sclat, 5 sklafc, 
6 sklatt(e, 6-7 sclatt. fi. 4-7, 9 s i a tt, 6-7 
slatte, s- slat. [ad. OF. esclat (mod.F. (clat) 
splinter, shiver, piece broken or split off any- 
thing, related to OF. esclater to burst, of doubtful 
origin (cf. Eclat r3.),] 

With the following example, in which the sense is not 
slate f Slate si.' 7 — I 34S-6 Ely Sacr. 

Rotes 1 1. 133 In xxxmj librisde siatt proincens’empt. 5*, BA 
*• roofing-slate ; a thin slab of stone used for 
roofing. Now dial. 

Buko v. 19 By the sclattis thei senten him doun 
with tbebed in to the myddil. *387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
l. 399 There lyme is copious, And sclattes also for hous. 
c 1440 Promp, Pap>. 449 Sklat, or slat stone, latericia.ym- 
irex. Kat in to th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. V. No 
man shall buld. .anny straue or tache housse. .unlessetbev 
be covered with sklattes. *565 Wills 4 Inv . N. C. (Surtees. 
*|35) 234 For ij. foder of sclatts caring frome plawswortl,. 
1627 Drayton Nymphidia vi, The Roofe, instead of Slats, 
Is couer d with the skinns of Batts. *662 J. Davies tr! 
Oleanus Voy. Amb. 39: All the houses of the Village were 
cover d with slats or tiles. 1823- in many dialect glossaries 
(chiefly Midland and Southern), *842 Francis Diet. Arts, 
Matt, a thm slab of stone used to cover buildings, distinct 
from what are called slates. 

rh\?Jh£ 1387 Tb 5 VISA Hi * den ( Rolls ) VI. ss He unheled 
KnV. ! and < ? 1 PP« Nt were t-heled wij> slattes of 
liras, ana took awey j>e slattes. 

b. Used to denote a certain shape. 

1634 ^birurg. 354 Part of the bone is superficially 
separated like unto a little spelch or sclat. 1665 Hooke 
Microgr. 81 The Figure of them is for themo^part^aL 

A® 76 , J-- < r OOKE Marrow Chirurg. 

3 377 Sediment like Meal, is ill. If like Slats, worst. 

c. A large slab of stone, rare. 

1894 Crockett Mad Sir Uchttedv. 61 The burn comes 
down over broad slats of gianite. 

2 . A writing-slate. Now dial. 

v xli L n™?J b r- ^ at ' ^ Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 
■q ~3 ,^ raw a . 9 rcle on - a Slat or Paper. 1823 [see 3]. 

a. Slate used for roofing buildings. Now dial. 

worfoTwinefl^fl' ^ J hei E «te al doun thes 
Z'p.T.r' ^ * ‘y*®- B . c * at & stones. *4*2-3 Abing- 
(Camden) 76 Et in ij Ml sclat emptis. 1581 In 

SiaV" but M Brick, of rusty Tiles, and 

aiat. *8*3 E. Moor Suffolk Words 360 Slat, slate, either 
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SLAT. 

that used at school, or to roof houses, or what Is found 
among coals. 

f b. Slate, or some slaty substance, used in the 
form of powder, esp. as a medicine ; Irish slat, 
alum-slate. (Cf. Slate sb. 1 4 b.) Obs. % 

1639 T. de Gray Expert Farrier 26s Take of black or 
blew slat, and make it into line powder. 1643 Sir B. Gren- 
vile MS. Letter , I am something sore, and did spitt bloud 
two daies. . . 1 had no slatt, neither do I now need it. 1665 
Sir R. Howard Committee hi. Go in and take some Irish 
slat by way of Prevention, and keep your self warm. 1684 
in Phil. Trane. XX. 271 Irish Slat Pulveriz'd, and infus'd 
hi Water.., would impart its Vitriolick Quality, 
f o. Slate as a variety of stone or rock. Obs. 
1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iii. 896 Slat, Jet, and Marble 
shall escape my pen, I over-pass the Salt-mount Oromene. 
1681 Grew Musienm m. 11, ii, 320 A Metalline Slat from 
the Tin-Mines. 1697 in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 467 The Slat 
above this Coal afforded only Stalks of Plants. 

4 . A long narrow strip of wood or metal, used 
for various purposes. 

1764 Museum Rust. II. 180 Nailing of slats, old hoops, 
or laths, on the two sides and fore end of the cart. 1828- 
3a Webster s.v., The slats of a cart or a chair. 186S 
Harvard Mem. Biogr., R. I Pare I, 242 The bulk of those 
now in bed must have lain on the slats of the bedstead. 1885 
C. F. Holder Marvels Anirn. Life 28 Arranged in trans- 
verse rows, like slats on a blind. 1890 Hallett 1000 Mites 
277 When the floors are of split bamboo.. the interstices 
between the slats are many and often large, 
b. In vehicles : (see quots.). 

1794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) I. 31 The side pieces are 
called Slats, which are. .hung on a centie pin or bolt to the 
elbow-rails. 1834 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss., Slats, 
the sleepers or rails to support the bed of a cart. 1875 
Knight Diet. Mech. 2199/1 Slat, . .a bent stiip which bows 
over the seal and forms one of the ribs of the canopy. 

6. a. Basket-making. (See quots.) 

1837 Hebert Engin. 4 Mech. EncycL X. 153 The larger 
ones [,rc. osieis] forming the slat and skeleton of the 
basket. 1851-4 Tomlinson's Cycl. Useful Arts (1867) I. 
109/1 In this way the foundation of the basket, called the 
slat or slate, is formed. *875 Encycl. Brit. HI. 423/1 The 
whole now forms what is technically called the slath [mV], 
which is the foundation of the basket, 
b. dial. A hurdle. 

1883 C. R. Smith Retrosp. 1 . 4 Some open hurdles, or slats 
as they are called in Kent. 

6. attrib. and Comb. a. In senses 1-3, as slat- 
coal, -pen, -pin, -stone. 

14 1 2-3 A bingdon Rolls (Camden) 76 In sclatpynnes emptis 
xx d. 1436-7 Ibid. 1 14 Et in sclatpynnes et tyglpynnes 
emptisiiijs. 1:1440 [see 1]. x66g Siuhmy Mariner's Mag. 
IV. xii. 19s If you make it upon a Slat Stone,.. you may 
wipe the Arch, that is lightly diawn by a Slat Pen. ., off at 
pleasure. 1713 Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 222 This resembles 
a Slat-Coal of a Lead colour. 

b. In sense 4, as slat-awning , -bar, - bottom , 
-matting. 

Various other combs, are given by Knight Diet. Mech. 
187s Knight Diet. Mech. 2199/1 A coirugated iron slat- 
awning. Ibid. 2202/1 Slat-matting, a floor covering of 
wooden slats or veneers on a flexible fabric, which may be 
tolled likea carpet. 1876 Voyle & Stevenson Milit. Diet. 
388/2 Slat Bar, the bar of a siege howitzer limber between 
the splinter bar and bolster. X883 Cent. Mag. Oct. 819/2 
The olives are first dried in trays with slat bottoms. 

Slat (sleet), sb. 2 [f. Slat vf] 

1 . A slap ; a slapping blow. Now dial. 

x6xx Cotgr., Truellie , a trowell-full ; or, a clap, slat, or 
slamp with a Trowell. 1746 Exmoor Scolding (E. D. S). 
sot Ad 1 cbell gi' tha. .a zlat in the chups. 1837- in Devon 
and Somerset use (see Eng. Dial. Diet.). 1898 T. Hardy 
Wessex Poems 47 Such snocks and slats since war began 
Never saw recruit or veteran. 

2 . A sudden gust or blast of wind. 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxv, The sail, .by a slat of 
the wind blew in under the yard with a fearful jerk. 

Slat, sbA rare - 1 . In 8 slatt. [a. Irish slat 
rod, measuring stick.] (See quot.) 

1780 Young TourJrel. 1 . 348 Frize..at a slatt or measure, 
four feet two inches long, and 20 to 23 inches wide. 

Slat (slset), sbA [? Irish.] A salmon out of 
season ; a spent salmon. 

X870 Daily Nevis 16 Feb., An unclean and unseasonable 
salmon of the species called ‘ kelts ’ in Scotland and 1 slats ' 
in Ii eland. x88z Day Fishes Gt. Brit. II. 69 After spawn- 
ing this fish [salmon] is a kelt or slat. x886 Field 27 Feb. 
26t/x These ‘ slats * would then escape, and the cause of a 
great injury to the fishing be prevented. 

Slat (Cant) : see Slate sb.2 

Slat (slset), v . 1 Also 7 slatt. [f. Slat ji. 1 ] 

1 . trans. To cover with slates. Now dial, 

c X475 Crabhouse Reg. (1880) 61 Sche made the cloystir,. 
and slattyd it. *6x3 Sir R. Boyle in Lismore Papers 
Ser. 1. (1886) I. 79, I compounded with lohn Lambert to 
slatt my new stable in yoghall. 1667 in Earwaker E. 
Cheshire (1877) I. 1x4 Paid for slatting the Lych porch. 
x88x in Evans Lets. Gloss, 

2 . To furnish, or make, with slats. 

x886 C. Scott Sheep-Farming 66 The hay-rack is slatted 
so closely that the sheep cannot put their heads through the 

Slat (slffit), v. 2 Also 3 sclatte, 9 dial, sclat. 
[Of doubtful origin. Some of the senses resemble 
those of ON. s let Id to slap, splash, etc., but this 
would not readily account for the currency of the 
word in south-western dialects. In sense 4 perh. 
partly imitative : cf. Slatter ». 2 ] 

1. trans. To flap, cast, dash, impel quickly and 
with some force. Const, down, against, on, etc. 
VOL. IX, 


a tzaKAncr. R. 212 Hwon heo ihereS god, heo sleateS 
[v.r. sclattes] adun boa two hore earen. x6xx Cotgr. s.v. 
Flacquer, He squasht, slat, or squat her downe there. 
1787 Grose Prc/u. Gloss., To slat on, to dash against, or 
cast on any thing. 1850 Scoresdy Cheever's Whaleman's 
Adv. xiii. (1838) 186 The danger from a whale’s flukes and 
fins, as the monster slues and slats them round, c 1866 
Staton Raysfr. Loominary 37 If he comes this way ogen 
. . aw'll slat some waiter on him. 1897 Howells Landlord 
at Lion's Head 95 She’ll slat the letters down every which 
way, and you’ve got to hunt ’em out for yourself, 
b. To knock off by impact or pulling. 

1871 De Verb Americanisms 543 Fishermen on the 
Eastern coast, who disengaged mackerel and other delicate- 
gilled fish by slatting them off the hook. 

2 . To strike, beat ; to knock out. 

* 577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 1034/2 A butcherlie 
knaue named Fulks..slat him in the head with a club. 
1604 Marston Malcontent iv. iii, Men. How did you kill 
him? Mai. Slatted his braines out. 1837- in south-western 
dialect (see Eng. Dial. Diet). 

3 . intr. (See quots.) dial. 

1838 Holloway Prov. Diet., To slat or sclat, to beat 
with violence against any thing, as rain against a window. 
1854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss, s.v., Why the water's 
slatting off your hat on to your coat. 

4 . Naut. Of sails : To flap violently. 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast v, The gieat jib flying off to 
leeward and slatting so as almost to throw us off the boom. 
1863 Mrs. Whitney Gaytuorihys xxvi, The canvas slatting 
out and in, in great bights. x88x Clark Russell A Sailor's 
Sweetheart III. vi. 256 The sail slatted so violently that it 
was as much os we could do. .to get the canvas up to lee- 
ward. 

b. In other contexts: To flap or slap. 

1880 ‘Mark Twain' Yankee at Court of K. Arthur I. 
120, I couldn't seem to stand that shield slatting and bang- 
ing. .about my breast. 1897 — Man that corrupted 1 1 ad. 
leyb., etc. (1900) 333 The removable desk-boards had been 
taken away, and nothing left for disorderly members to slat 
with. 

Hence Sla'tting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1883 Cent, Mag. Oct. 942/x All hands, .jumping aloft like 
monkeys to roll up the slatting canvas. 1888 Clark Russell 
Death Ship I. 46 Every moment this terrible slatting 
threatened her other spars. 

Slat (slset) , vP Now dial. [prob. ad. OF. 
esclater to break in pieces : cf. Slat sbff\ intr. 
and trans. To split. 

1607T0PSELL Four-f. Beasts 415 It [the nail] slatteth and 
shiuereth in the driuing into two parts. 1609 Holland 
A mm. Marcell. 424 Both head-peeces and habergeons were 
slat and dashed a peeces. 1702 Burlesque of R . V Est* angc’s 
Pis. Quevedo 72 If his Horns had not been Flatted Perhaps 
my Head he might ha’ Statted. 18*5- in dialect glossaries 
(chiefly south-western). 

*h Slat, ppl. ct. Obsff [f. Sleat ©. 1 ] Baited. 

C1300 Pol. Songs (Camden) 154 He sitteth ase a slat swyn 
that hongeth is eren. 

Slatch. (slsetj). "I Obs. [A derivative of OE. slate 
Slack a., with normal palatalization.] 

1 . = Slasii sbA rare. 

1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1892) gx A slatch they call a 
peece of coal by itselfe found in the erthe and is quicklie 
digged about and no more to be found of that peece. 

2 . Naut, + a. The slack of a rope, Obs, 

a 1625 Nomencl. Naval is (Harl. MS. 2301) 126 When., 
parte of a Cabell or Roape doth hang slack, . . then they said 
hale the Slatch of the Roape or Cabell. [Hence in Boteler, 
Holme, Harris, etc.] 16*7 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. 
ix. 39 Hale vp the slatch of the Lee-boling. By Slatch is 
meant the middle part of any rope hangs ouer boord. 

b. A brief respite or interval ; a short period or 
spell (o/some kind of weather, etc.). 

a 1623 Nomencl. Navalis (Harl. MS. 2301), Whan it hath 
beene a sett of foule weather and that there comes an 
Interim. .of faire weather,., they call it a little Slatch of 
faire weather. [Hence in Boteler, Holme, Harris, etc.] 
1633 T. James Voy. 79 Wee could neuer haue a cleere 
slatch from Ice, to haue it vp. X703 Sir H. Shere Medit. 
Sea in Ld. Halifax's Misc. 0 At certain times in the 
Winter Season, they take their Slatches of Flood and Ebb 
according to their Occasions. 1730 Wrigleswortii Jrnl, 
of the Lyell 7 Apr,, This morning it blowing Hard,, .so [we] 
must wait for a slatch of fair Weather. X769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1780), Slatch , is generally applied to the 
period of a transitory breeze of wind, or the length of it's 
duration. [Hence in later Diets.] 

Slate (slrk), sbA Also (chiefly north . and 
Sc.) 4- sclate (5 aolathe), sklate (9 sklet) ; 5-9 
sclait (6 aclayt), 5 sklay fcfc, 6 sklaitt, 6-9 sklait. 
[ad. OF. esclaie fern., in the same sense as esclat 
masc., whence Slat sbA After c 1630 the forms 
with scl-, ski- are exclusively northern and Scottish. 

The earliest example of the form occurs in sense 3, but the 
development of the senses must have been the same as in 
Slat sb)\ 

1 . A thin, usually rectangular, piece of certain 
varieties of stone which split readily into laminte 
(see 4), used especially for the purpose of cover- 
ing the roofs of buildings. 

Also freq. called a roofing-slate, and with distinguishing 
terms as blue, green, grey, white slate(s), Forthe older Sc. 
use of the word see Skaillie. 

a. X455 Anc. Cal. Rec. Dublin (1880) 284 Sclatys, hordes, 
gottorys, schall ly upon the key be the spase of xx. dayes. 
1456 Sir G. Haye Law Azws (S.T.S.) 228 As a sclate fell 
of a hous and slewe a man. c 1340 Boorde The Bokefor to 
Leme B ij, Many tyles or sklates. 1384 Reg. Privy Council 
Scot. Ill, 678 Becaus thair is sklaittis, lyme, sand and 
tymmer to be transportit. .to his said palice. 1832 Carrick I 
in Whist le-Binkie (1890) I. 213 Some o 1 them gaed ower the 1 
sklates As weel’s your dainty dow. 


p. *330 Palsgr. 706/r, I sclate a house with stone slates. 
1570 Levins Manip. 39/12 A Slate, tyle, tegula, later. 
x6oo J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa m. 202 The roofe is couered 
with certaine blacke stones or slates. i66z Gerbier Prin- 
ciples 36 The Roof. . should be covered either with Lead or 
blew Slates. 1745 Season. Advice Protestants 17 The 
Houses, that were formerly in good Repair, and cover’d 
with Slates, decay. 1738 J. S. Le Dran's Obs. Surg. (1771) 
63 A Slate fell upon her Head from the Top of an House. 
x8xx Farky Derbyshire I. 428 At Sheffield these white and 
grey Slates are exclusively used. 1841 James Brigand x ix. 
The house was built of cold grey stone, with a roof of 
slates. 1889 H. C. Seddon Builder's Work (ed. 2) 231 
Ordinary roofing slates are sold by the number. .. Some of 
the largest sized slates are.. sold by the ton, and hence are 
called ton slates or weight slates. 

b. A slab of slate, + or other stony substance ; 
a laminated rock. 

x6ox Holland Pliny xvn. viii. I. 506 It [the Columbine 
marl] will resolve and cleave into most thin slates or 
flakes. x6ox R. Johnson Kingd. 4 Connuw. 27 The Irish 
Ocean, a sea so shallow, and so full of rocks and slates 
[etc.]. 1876 Encycl. Brit. IV. 500 He [the slater] supplies 
sawn slates for shelving in lardeis and dailies. 

O. In phr. To have a slate loose or off, to be 
weak in intellect. (Cf. Tile sb.) 

[1837 W. Collins Dead Secret m. i, The college tutor., 
facetiously likened his head to a roof, and said theie was a 
slate loosened in it.] i860 Slang Diet. 218 He has a slate 
loose. x86z Athenieum 27 Sept. 397 On too good terms 
with himself tothink that . . there is a 1 loose slate in his in- 
tellectual covering. 1867 Miss Broughton Cometh up as a 
Flower xxxv, You must have a slate off this morning, Nell ! 

d. A flat piece or plate of some other material 
used for the same purpose as a loofing-slale. 

1887 Archil. Soc. Diet. VII. 87* Glass slates ’in roofing 
to lofts are sometimes used to admit light. Ibid. 89 Slating 
with very strong zinc slates. x8g3 Sr on Mechanic's Own 
Book (ed. 4) 617 Shingles, or wooden slates, are made from 
hatd wood. 

2 . A tablet of slate, usually framed in wood, used 
for writing on. 

c 1391 Chaucer A stt ol. 11. § 44 Consider thy rote furst, . . 
& entere hit in-to thy slate. Ibid. § 43 Take alle the signes, 

. . & wiyte hem in by slate. 1571 Djcges Pantom. 1. xxviii, 
Ye must search Angles of position agayne, and marke them 
in the table or slate. 1633-36 Cowley Davideis 1. Wks. 1710 
1.3x5 Letteis. .painfully engiav’d in thin wrought Plates, 
Some cut in Wood, some lightliei tiac'd on Slates. 169B 
F ryer A cc. E. India 4 1 12 A Boai d plastered over, which 
with Cotton they wipe out, when full, as we do fiom Slates 
or Table-Books. 173* Foote Taste 1 , 1 can’t remember her 
name, but 'tis upon the slate. 1768 Tucker Lt. Nat. II. 1. 
iii. 39 We proceed in the same manner a person would w ho 
should undertake to draw any plan assigned him upon a slate. 
x8z6 Art Brewing (ed. 2) 53 VVe will now work a brewing 
according to the example in the insti uctions, on a slate. 
1874 J evons Pnnc. Sci, (1900) 96, I have used a slate of this 
kind, which I call a Logical Slate, foi moie than twelve years. 
_ transf. 1897 Army 4 Navy Stores List 750 Opal Slates 
in Leather Frame. Ibid. 757 Porcelain Menu Slate. 

b .Jig. A record of any kind concerning or against 
a person ; esp. in phr. a clean slate. 

x868 E. Yates Rocks Ahead ii.’ ii, He had passed the wet 
sponge over the slate containing any records of his early 
life. x888 Pall Mall G. 27 Sept. 9/1 , 1 can conceive nothing 
more desirable in the interests of these embarrassed tenants 
than that they should have a clean slate. 
o. U.S. (See quot. 1888.) 

1877 N. York Tribune 1 Mar. (Farmer), The facts about 
the latest Cabinet slate.. are interesting as showing.. the 
course of President Hayes in choosing his advisers. X8B4 
American VIII. 232 In dictated nominations, in the making 
of 'slates’ for obedient party acceptance. 1888 Bryce 
Amer. Comnnu. m, lxiii. II. 457 Some leading man , . 
sketches out an allotment of places ; and when this allot. 
ment has been worked out fully, it results in a Slate, i.e, a 
complete draft list of candidates to be proposed for the 
various offices. 

3 . Roofing-slates collectively, or the material 
from which these are made. 

a. a 1340 Hamtole Psalter civ. 23 J>ai. .did treson [to the 
Israelites] forto less bairn in werke of mortere and sclate. 
1393 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. xi6 In sal. Simonis Sklater 
coopcrantis et ponentis lnpides de sklate. <1x3x3 Fabyan 
Chron. v. (1811) 1x3 He buylded a royall mynstre of lyme 
and stoone, and couered it with platis of syluer in stede of 
sclate or leade. 1571 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) 1 . 309 Ten lode 
of sclait. 

p. 1330 Palsgr. 720/2, I slate a house, I cover it with 
slate. 1533 Eden Decades (Arb.) 194 Many also [are covered] 
with slate or other stone. 138a N. Lichefield tr. Castan- 
heda's Cong. Jnd. r. xl. 94 A greate citie, consisting of houses 
made of Earth, and couered ouer with broade stone or slate, 
c 1630 Risdon Surv. Devon (1810) 8 Of late days quarries 
of slate are found out, wheiewith they cover houses. 1667 
Primatt City 4 C. Builder no. A Penthouse., covered with 
Tyles, Lead or Slate. 1735 Fan/. Diet. s.v, Slating, Roofs 
cover’d with Slate, must be first Boarded over. x84x Penny 
Cycl. XXI. 181/2 Houses of respectable appearance, roofed 
with slate. 

4 . An argillaceous rock of sedimentary origin, 
the different varieties of which have the common 
property of splitting readily into thin plates. 

Many varieties are distinguished, esp. in Geol., by special 
terms, as clay, hornblende, mica , talc slate. 

1633 Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav, (1663) 254 The extream trouble 
bis people were at in planting their ladders against the walls 
by reason of their bad scituation which was all of Slate. 
1676 Phil, Trans. XI. 764 There is also a sort of Mineral 
we call a Slate, which is partly Coal, partly Alum-stone, 
partly Marcasite, which being laid up in heaps and burnt, 
are used for hardening the Coal-ways. 1738 Chambers Cycl. 
s.v., The same impressions are also frequently found on other 
substances, as on the black slate that lies over veins of 
coals. *796 Kirwan Elan. Min, (ed, 3) II, 19 This [slaty 
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alum] is die stone called Black Slate, celebrated among the 
vulear for its medicinal properties. *8ii A.T. Ihomsoh 
Land. Disp. (1818} 24 The ore is first calcined with a low 
heat, so as to destroy the bituminous matter of the slate. 
t8ea Lyell. Blew . Creel , (ed. 4) 266 The slate of Stonesheld 
..is a slightly oolitic shelly limestone. 1872 Raymond 
Statist. Mines * Mining 254 The quartz is divided by a 


hoise of slate into two paits. 

| b. Irish slnte, alum-slate, formeily used medi- 
cinally in the form of powder. Ohs. 

a 1704 T. Brown Whs. (1720) III. 99 You must give him 
Irish Slate quantum sufficit. 1741 Compl Family-Piece 
1. j, aa Take of Irish Slate, Sperma Celt, of each half a Dram , 
0 . With a and pi. A kind or variety of slaty 


rock. . , , , 

1704 Diet. Rust. (1726) s.v„ Some Directions . . whereby the 
..lasting Goodness of any Slate may be Experimented. 
1728 Chambers CycL s.v. f Besides the Blue Slate, we have 
in England a Greyish Slate, call'd also Horsham Stone. 1841 
Penny Cycl. XXL 171/2 Undulations on slates and sand- 
stones of every geological age. i860 Tyndall Glac. it. 
App. 430 The cleavage of slates is therefore not a question 
of stratification. 1903 Marr Agric. Geol. 234 Mudstones 
which, owing to the subsequent impress of cleavage, usually 
occur as slates. 

5. A bluish-grey colour like that of slate. 

1882 Sir W. Crookes Dyeing^ Tissue-Printing 144 Light 
Slate. Ibid 145 Slate on Cotton Wool. 1897 West 111. Gan. 
12 Nov. 1/3 Far to the south, where the slate of the sea and 
the grey of the sky wove together. 

6 . attrib. and Conib. a. Attrib. in tile senses 
‘ made or consisting of slate *, * having the char- 
acter of slate as slate-band , -bed, -belt, -booh, etc., 
slate-clay , -coal, -marl, -spar (see quots.), 

x8io S. Smith Agricultural Survey of Galloway 20 note , 
The proper schistus,. .called by English miners shiver, and 
in Galloway *slate-band. Ibid. 2r Strata of a softshivering 
argillaceous stone, which.. is called in the country slate- 
band. 1839 De la Beche Rep. Geol. Cornw. vi. 184 The 
^slate-beds in the valley between Milton and Maiistow. 
1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade s.v., A billiaid-table with a 
slate-bed. 188a U.S. Rep. Prec. Met. 458 On the eastern or 
♦slate belt great activity is manifested. Most of the mines 
are situated near the contact of the slate and the granite. 
1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, *Slate-look, two or more slabs 
of framed slate bound together for writing on. 1804 R. 
Jameson Min. I. 31a *Slate clay, shale. 1839 TJre Did. 
Arts 963 The strata of this section contain numerous var- 
ieties of. . slate-clay. 1803 R. Jameson Min. II. 72 ♦Slate- 
Coal.. .Colour intermediate between velvet-black and dark 
greyish-black. 1883 Greslev Gloss. Coal-m. 223 Slate Coal, 
a hard, dull variety of coal, not unlike Cannei. 1803 
A. Hunter Georgieal Ess. I. 233 A drachm of a friable 
♦slate-marlafTorded a residuum of eighteen grains of yellow 
sand. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pratt. Agric. I. 238 Where 
this sort of marie has a thin laminated structure. ., it is fre- 
quently denominated slate marie. 1796 Kirw AN .£/««. Min. 
fed. 2) I. 344 The aggregate of quartz and mica.. is, when 
it is slaty, called "slate mica, or shistose mica, or slaty mica. 
1793 W. H. Marshall W. Eng. (1796) II. 344 The ♦slate- 
rock waters of this District are superior to those of any 
others. 1813 Coleridge Remorse n. i, There where the 
smooth high wall of slate-i ock glitters, i860 Tyndall Glac. 
ji. App. 432 Fossil shells are found in these slate-rocks. 
1378-9 Reg. Privy Council Scat. III. gg [They] enterit in 
the said hous,..and thaireftir tuke doun the ♦sklait ruife. 
1873 Knight Diet. Mech. 2200/1 The pitch of a slate roof 
should not be less than 1 in h[ejight to 4 of length, 1821 
Scott Kenilw. xx, A devil’s ally, that can change ♦slate- 
shivers into Spanish dollars. 1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade, 
*Slale slab, a sheet or plate of slate. 1804 R. Jameson 
Min. I. 508 *Slate Spar... Its colour is milk, greenish and 
reddish white. 1838 J. Nicol Elein. Mine? at. 203 Stale 
spar, thm, lamellar, . .with a shining white pearly lustre and 
greasy feel. 1877 Raymond Statist. Mines J- Mining 6s 
The character and features of this *slate-stratum. 1833 

{ . R. Lbifchild Cornwall 81 The *slate-system [of rocks] 
as obtained its full share of such attention. 1331 Lett. * 
Papers Ben. FBI (1880) V. 183 Payment to John Cornells 
of Handwarp, for . . making of ♦slate tyle. 1778 England's 
Gass. (ed. 2) s.v. Padstow, The trade in slate-tiles. 1867 
Musgrave Nooks J> Corners Old France II. 6 A lofty 
domicile . . exhibiting laths, timbering and *slate work. 

b. Instrumental, as slate-formed, - spired \ 

-strewn’, slate-lhatcher. 

1648 Hexham ii, Een Schalie-decker, a Slate-thatcher, or 
Coverer. 1789 J. Williams Min. Kingd. I. 235 The thin 
slate-formed argillaceous strata of the coal metals. 1862 H 
Marryat Year in Sweden 1 . 238 Leckd Slott with her grand 
slate-spired towers. 1890 ' R. Boldrewood 1 Miner's Right 
xxv. (1899) 116, 1 had crossed more than one crest of the 
slate-strewn ranges. 


c. Objective, as slate-cutter, - maker , -picker 
etc. ; slate-cutting, - dressing , etc. 

(<*) 1780 Westni. Mag. Suppl. 730/1 Slate-mak[er]. 1833-, 
I. Phillies Geol in Encycl. Metrop. (,8 ts ) VI 703/1 Th 
slate-workers of Stonesfield. ,873 Knight Diet. Meet 
2200/2 Stale-cutter , a machine for cutting the edges c 
roofing or other slates. & 

(i) 1839 Uhr Diet. Arts 329 The stone slag, or copp< 

- h CoU “ U " 

d. With names of colorns, as slate-blue , -brows 
-grey. Also attrib., of a slate colour. 

Jp) Kirwan \ Elem. Mist. (ed. 2] I. rsa Leek green, 

f! a *j blue. 1839 Use Diet. Arts 619 For several oth 
shades as , . slate-gray. 1871 Kingsley A t Last vii, A slat 
blue heron rose lazily off a dead bough. 18B3 Cent. Ma 
isept. 729 Latticed porticoes, and slate-brown paint. 

J Coues iv. Amer. Birds 233 Tail.. entirely blac' 

SLBftt' gaslight sflate tipping. 1889 Saunders Br 
hood 646 * he SdU t m suramer ha 3 a slate or greyish-blai 
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7 . Misc. and special combs., as slate-like aelj., 
slate-merchant, - mine , -pit, -quarry, etc. ; slate- 
axe (see quots.) ; slate-board, -boarding (see 
quot. 1853); slate olu . b ! a sharing-out club, 
whose accounts are nominally kept on a slate ; 
slate-frame (see quot.); slate-galiot, a vessel 
carrying slates ; slate house Sc., a house with a 
slated roof; f slate-incense, ?(cf. note to St at 
sbf)\ Slate-knife, a knife used for splitting slates; 
slate-land (see quot.) ; slate-nail, -peg, -pin, a 
nail, peg, or pin used to fix a slate on a roof; 
slate-saw (see quot.). 

1828-32 Webster, *Slate-ax, a mattock. . used in slating. 
1838 Simmonds Diet. Tsade , Slate-axe, a mattock for 
shaping slates for roofing, and making holes in them to 
fasten them to the 1 oof. 184a Civil Eng. $ Arch. J ml, V, 
242/2 The *slate-boaids are suppoited by five puihns 4 ft. 
apai 1. 1833 Loudon Encycl. A t chit. Gloss., '•Slate-boas ding, 
hoards placed on the roof, on which to nail the slates. 1888 
Daily News 27 Dec. 7 Is He would pay her in the evening, 
as he wns in a *slate club, x8ox J. F. Wilkinson Mutual 
Thrift 6 a Taking London, we nave a large number of old 
dividing clubs located in the East End, and known as 
'Biimingliain societies’ or ‘Slate clubs ’. 1858 Simmonds 
Diet. Trade, 'Slate frame, tlic narrow wood border for a 
writing-slate or slate-book. 1887 Dowden Shelley I. y. 235 
When at length they set sail in a ♦slate-galiot, astorm whirled 
them quite up to the north of Ireland. i 554 ,-ft >c A r - Mag. 
Sig. Scot, 198 De domo tegulata, vulgo ane ♦sklait hous. 1813 
in Pennecstik's Whs. 243 stole, A wild and solitary site for 
a slate house, yet proper for a hunting seat. X470-X Mem. 
Rtpost (Surtees) III. 217 In incenso vocato ♦Sclate-incense 
empto ad deserviendum in choro festis duplicibits princip- 
al ibus, nil hoc anno. 1484-5 Ibid. 222. 1825 J. Nicholson 
Operat , Mechanic 622 The insLiumentsused m splitting and 
cleaning slates are, ♦slate-knives, axes, bars, and wedges. 
1733 Tull Horse-Hoeing Hush, xiv, 196 (Dublin ed.), I’oor 
'’Slate Land [siote, lying upon Slate or Stone], 1898 Pop. 
Sci. Monthly 523 Impressions, .have been left upon ♦slate- 
like rocks. 1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade, *Slate-mcs chant, 
an importer or wholesale dealer in slates. 1648 Hexham 
ii, Een Schalie-myne, . .a *Slate-mine. 1880 A. M°Kay 
Hist. K i Imamock (ed. 4) 300 He now, with the forefinger 
of his left hand, got hold of a ♦slate-nail. 1875 Knight 
Dit f. Merit. 2201/1 * Slate-peg, a kind of nail used in secui ing 
slates on a roof. 1579111 Willis & Clark C«7»£«7fev: (1B86) 1 . 
312 Lathe,, .♦slatepyne, and naylcs. 1736 Drake Ebosacnsn 
1. ii. 64 At the end of each tile is a hole that would receive 
a common slate pin. 1611 Cotgr., Ardoisiere, a "slate-pit, 
♦slate quarrey. 1829 Scott El. Dwarf Introd., He was 
the son of a labomer in the slate-quarries of Stobo. 1846 
Tennyson Goldesi Year 73, I heard them blast The steep 
slate-quarry. 1873 Knight Diet. Mech. 2201/2 * Slate-saw, 
a machine for trimming the edges of slate-slabs to shape. 
1858 Simmonds Diet, Trade,* Slate-works, aym d,etc. wheie 
slate is sawn or shaped. *860 Tyndall Glac. 1. 1. 6 , I.. 
visited "slate-yards and quarries, 
f Slate, sb . 2 Cant. Ohs. (Sec quots.) 

a. 1367 Harman Caveat (1869) 61 Some of the<mgoo with 
slates at their bnckes, which is a slicete to lye in a nightes. 
Ibid. 7 6 Their mothers carries them at their bnckes in their 
slates, whiche is theirshetes. [Ilcnce in later works ; in the 
Diet. Cant. Crew (1X1700) given as slat.] 1622 Fletcher 
Beggar's Bush in. iii, To Mill from the Ruffmans, com- 
mision and slates. 

b. a 1700 11. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Slate, a half Crown. 

Slate (sick), sbfi [f. Slate z>. 3 ] A severe 

criticism ; a slating, 

1887 Lang Books Jr Bookmen 19 1 Slate ’ is a professional 
term for a severe criticism. 1889 Hannay Matty at 157 
Carlyle’s savage 1 slate 1 of him [Marryat] is unjust. 

Slate, sb.4* Sc. rare. [Of obscure origin.] A 
slovenly, dirty person. 

mis Ramsay Christ’s Kirk Gr. 11. vi, Had nff [= hold 
oflj, quoth she, ye filthy slate. 1806 John Hogg Poems 74 
(Jam.), The blether-lipped drunken slate ! 

Slate (sWt), w.l Also 6 sclate, slaytt, 7 Sc. 
skleat, [f. Slate ri. 1 ] 

1. trans. To cover or roof with slates. 

1330 Palsgr. 706/1 It is better to sclate a house with stone 
than to tyle it. 1354 in Willis Sc Clark Cambridge (1886) 
1 1 , 470 Covenauntted wyth Odam to slaytt the new Buylding. 
1603 Ibid. 491 Thomas Yates to slate y B Hall. 1624 Capt. 
Smith Virginia iv. 108 Houses.. built.. warme and defen- 
slue . . as if they were tiled and slated. 1637-50 Row Hist. 
Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 471 Walls were not repaired nor the 
roofe sldeatcd till three yeares after. 1708 S. Sewall Diasy 
23 Aug., I pleaded that Mr. Dudley had been at great 
Chaige to Slate his House. 1833 Loudon Esicycl. Archil. 
1 947 The gables are to be slated over. 1883 Law Times 
Rep. XLlX. 138/2 Thedefendanl..had on several occasions 
employed S. to slate houses for him. 
abuse. 1727 Swift Vanbrugh's House Wks. 1755 III, it. 64 
A lyrick ode wou’d slate ; a catch Wou’d tile ; an epigram 
wou’d thatch. 

2. To put down (a name, etc.) on a writing- 
slate ; to set down, book,_/or something. 

1883 Daily Neiosx 8 Sept. 6/2 He had been ‘ slated ’ for 
a month — that is, his name was entered upon a slate in the 
porter’s lodge, which indicated that lie was dangerously ill. 
1896 Harper's Mag. XC 1 II. 25/1 So thePiofessoi was un- 
consciously slated for the office of hero. 

Slate (sl^t), v .2 slang and colloq. [app. f. 
Slate sb. 1 Sense 2 appears to have originated in 
Ireland.] 

1. irons. (See quot. 1865 .) ? Obs. 

1823 C. Westmacqtt English Spy II. 158 Another point 
of amusement is flyinga tile or slating a man as the phiases 
of the Stock Exchange describe it. 1863 Slang Diet. 234 
Slate, to knock the hat over one’s eyes, to bonnet. 

2. To beat or thrash severely, 

1823 Knapp & Baldw, Newgate Cal. IV. 149/1 Slate him, 


the Dublin word for an unmerciful healing. _ 1837 Kings- 
ley Two Y. Ago III. 159 Putting his head in cautiously 
for fear of drunken I rishmen, who might ho seized with the 
national impulse to 1 slate ' him. 

b. Mil. To punish (an enemy) severely. 

1834 Champion in Kinglake Crimea (1877) V. 375’ Rlate’em, 
slate 'em, my boys!* was his exulting, .adjuiation. 1883 
Wilson From Korti to Khartum (1886) 163 Now we shall 
get 'slated', I thought.. ; a fow good shots might have 
picked off eveiy one on deck, xgoz ( Links m an IIuj/w bye* 
witness 107 Their smaller guns.. kept it up far into the 
night, slating the reverse slopes of the Kiantz with wondei - 
fill accuracy. , . , 

tsansf. 1883 Harper's Mag. Apr. 6S8/1 A billiard table 
in an overcrowded hotel, even with a 1 ail way rug around 
one, is apt to 1 slate* the sleeper befoie morning. 

3. To assail with reproof or abuse ; to rate or 
reprimand ; to scold severely. 

1840 Blacken. Mag. XLVIII. 2x0 , 1 weep over the 1 calm’s 
decay, and have some notion of slat mg — excuse me for 
borrowing a word fiom the vocaliulaiy of the new min- 
isterial and courtly parly of Ribantlism-— Lord l’almm- 
ston. i860 Slang Diet. 218 Slate, to pelt with abuse. 1866 
I hi qgdun Psov. Lints., Slate, to scold. 1881 M its. Lynn 
Lin 1 on My Love II. 306 Vnl slated me hard enough. So 
we may cry quits over that. 

to. To criticize (a book or author) severely ; to 
castigate, cut up. 

1848 A. Watts in Life (1884) II. 258 And, when they’ll 
been by critics slated, llad always the review to show ’em. 
1870‘OuiDA' Puck xvi, That wretched Mouse, when 
lie wants to slate a veiy good novel. 1890 Sainisuukv 
Ess. Eng. Lit. p. xxv, You slated this [book], and it has 
gone through twenty editions. 

Slate (slc't), v.'b north, and Sc. Also 4-5 
slayt, 6-7 Sc. slait. [ad. ON. *sleila, corre- 
sponding to OE. shvtan : see Sleat vX\ 

1. trans. To incite or set on (a dog). Also 
const, on, at, against (a person, etc.). 

13.. Metrical Horn. (Vernon MS.) in Ilrrrig Archiy 
LVII. 266 pci sayh beeste8..nnd )>ei hem bayted Wip 
bounties )>nt )>ei on hem slayted. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints 



saw (allace) his liuuiulis at him slalit. a 1568 
Baunatyne MS. 393 Tlmiifoir had hound thocht aclio he 
found, Or tlreid thy doggis lie slaittit, 1787 (ham Prim. 
Gluts, s.v., To slate the dog at any one. 1796 in lYgge 
Derbicisms (E.D.S.) 63. x8z8 Carr Craven 1 ,/ess., Slate, 
to set on, to incite. 1876 llltt-l 'orks/i. Gloss. 126 I’ll slate 
my dog agninst thine. 

2 . To bait, assail, or drive, with dogs. Also 
fig. Hence Slaving vbl. sb. 

13.. K. Alts. 200 (Laud MS.), per wns- .Of lyons clmcc, 
of here baityng, A-bay of Imre, of hole slatyng. 1684 
Yorkshire Dial. (ed. 2) 43 , 1 did Slate him back than with 
our Dog. Ibid. 106 To slate a Beast, is to hound a Dog 
at him. 1753 Guthrie's Trial 143 (Jam.), It is much to 
he lamented, that people professing his name, should be 
so slaited and enslaved by transgiession as many are. 
Sla*te-colour. ’ [Slate j/>. 1] The bluish-grey 
colour of slate. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol. II I. xxxii. 303 The abdomen of 
the male isusually slate-colour. 1835 Ladies' Cabinet Nov. 
338 Fashionable colours,. . slate-colour and myrtle giccn. 
1889 Saunders Brit. Birds 642 The mantle is slate-colour. 

Sla-te-coloured, a. [Slate sb\ (Jf. prec.] 
Of the colour of slate, usually bluisli-grey. 

i8ox Shaw Gen. Zool. II. 11. 310 Slate-coloured Antelope, 
1811 Ibid. VIII. 1. 261 Slnte-colomcd Creeper. 1812 A. 
Wilson Amer. Ornith. VI. 13 Slate-coloied Hawk, Falco 
Pemsylvanicits. 1836-7 Dickens Sk. Bos (1850) 135/2 
Grandmamma in a high cap, and slate-coloured silk gown. 
1871 Darwin Desc. Alan it. xvi. (1890) 481 Young swans 
are slate-coloured. 1874 Couf.s Birds N. W. 162 Passerclla 
Tawnscndii, . . Slate-colored Sparrow. 

Slated (slcrted), ppl. a.i Also Sc. eclated, 
sklaitit. [f. Slate v.l + -ed k] Covered with 
slate or slates. Used pred. and attrib. 
pred. x6rx Cotgr,, Ardoisi, slated, couercd with slates. 
1634 Brereton Tj av. (Chetham Soc.) 50 Here. .a brave 
fish-market, the stalls curiously slated. 1719 Dr Fon 
Crusoe 11, (Globe) 411 His House was as dry as if it had 
been til’d or slated. 1806 Gas. Scott. 600 There were 72 
houses, of which 35 were slated. 1834 Brit. Hush. (I..U.K.) 
1 . 104 The house and buildings arc brick, and slated. 

attrib. 1798 Hutton Course Math. II. 90 The content of 
a slated roof. 1843 Thackeray Irish Sk.-bk. xi, A dismal, 
rickety building, with a slated face. 1886 Ruskin Prxteiita 
1 . v. 168 The houses, .with high and steep slated roof. 

Slated (slated), ppl, a 2 [f. Slate w.-J Re- 
proved, scolded ; severely criticized or attacked. 

187a E. Peacock Mabel Heron I. 80 T hink how he went 
away like a slated dog— rated 1 should have said. 1807 
Daily Neivs 13 Jan. 6/4 One of the consolations of the 
‘ s*?ted author. 1899 Westrn. Gas, 18 Apr. 2/3 The ath- 
letic friends of the ‘slated * authoress. 

Sla-teful. £f. Slate sbl 2.] As much or as 
many as can be written on a slate. 
iW-HoWARD R. Reefer xxvi, A slatefull of. .x,y, c's. 

Elliott Mem. Ld. Haddo xviii. (1868) 350 A 
stateful of names had been gone through. 

Sla*te-pencil. [Slate 

1. A pencil, made of soft slate or other material, 
used for writing on a slate. 

1739 Phil. TVrtwr.LI.483 Some wear, at their nostrils, 
slate pencils, about four inches long. 1810 Risdoris Surv. 
Devon p. xv, A manufactory of slate pencils has of late 
been established. 1873 Knight Diet. Merit. 2201/1 The 
common irregularly shaped black slate-pencits..are made 
in Germany. 

2, The material of which slate-pencils are made. 
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1801 Phil. Trans. XCI. 436 Children, .often introduce.. 

£ ieces of slate-pencil, and even pins into their ears. 1838 
Iickens Nickkby i, Putting out at good interest a small 
capital of slate-pencil and marbles. 

attrib. and Comb. 188a Bret Haute Flip ii, A greyish 
slate-pencil pallor. 1894 Proc. Gcol. Assoc. XIII. 364 
Slate-pencil-coloured strings of clay. 

Slater 1 (slfi’tw). Also 5, Sc. 7-9 sclater, 5 
Sc. solatar(e; 6, Sc. 9 sklater, 6 Sc. sklaittar, 
skleattar ; 6 slaiter. [f. Slate sb. 1 or vj] 

1 . One whose work consists in laying slates. 
a. 1408 Mem. Ripen (Surtees) III. X37 In sal. Will, 
Fyscher sclater operantis et emendantis. 1488 Acc. Ld. 
High Treas. Scot 1 . 89 To a sclatar for the poyntin of al 
the place off Stirling. 1561 Dwt/cnnline Reg. (Bann. Cl.) 
454 To ye sklaittar and his servandis. c 1600 Chester PI., 
Banes 92 You wrightes and sklaters, with good players 
inshowe. 1808 Jamieson Addit , Sclater, 1823 Galt En- 
tail xlix, His sklater that pointed the skews o’ the house. 
p. 1562-3 Act 5 Eliz. c. 4. §xxiii,Tharte or Occupation of a 
..Tyler, Slater, Healyer,Tilemaker. 1591 Wills iff I nv. N.C. 
(Surtees, i860) 200 Thre slaiteis and a boye. 1663 Gerbier 
Counsel 50 When, some of the slates are broke, the Slater 
mends them with little charge. 1723 Lond. Gae. No. 6222/9 
Thomas Hookam,. .Slater and Plasterer. 1823 P. Nichol- 
son Pract. Builder 399 All quarry slates require this pre- 
paration from the slater. 1893 Earl Dunmore Pamit s I. 
46 Silvery roofs.. deftly fitted by some cunning slater. 

attrib. 18*3 J. Thomson Led. Inflam. 241 A slater boy, 
dwelling in the village of Hamegecourt. 1844 H. Stephens 
Bk. Farm I. 196 The slater-work is then executed. 

2 . A wood-louse. Chiefly Sc. and north, dial, 
a. 1684 Sibbald Scot, lllustr- 11. m. vii. 33 Millepes 
Asellus, nostratibus the Sclater. 1824 Mactaggart Gal • 
lovid. Encycl. 361 He is also fond of eating sclatcrs. c *873 
G. Johnston in Hist. Berwick. Nat. Club (1876) VII. 32 
1 Sclaters ' were crawling on the paved floor. 

p. 1802 Eng. Encycl. V- biff 2 Millepedse,. .Wood-lice, 
hog-lice, or slaters. 1873 Dawson Earth <$■ Man iii. 44 
Modern slaters or wood-lice, which are not very distant 
relatives of these old crustaceans. s8j6 Smiles Sc. Nat. 
vi. 97 Hosts of night-wandering insects,, .slateis, centipedes 
and snails. 

t Sla ter 2 . 06s.- 1 [f. Slate ». 3 ] (See quot.) 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. iv. ii. (1862) 1 . 394 There are two 
varieties of this kind [the land-spaniel] ; namely the slater, 
used in hawking to spring the game ; and the setter, that 
crouches down when it scents the birds, till the net be 
drawn over them. 

Sla*te-8tone. Also 4, Sc. 8-9 sklate, 5 
sklaytt, sclathe, 6-7 (9 Sc.) sclate. [Slate j/;. 1 ] 

1 . A single piece of slate, or of thin stone serving 
the same purpose. 

C 1440 Alph. Tales 307 He tuke Je knyght be be nekk & 
drew hym oute burgh \>e thakk of be howse. .& his bowels 
cleuyd on be sclathe stonys. 1493 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) 
III. 164 Pro xxiiij sklaytt stonys pro praedictis cameris. 
1530 Palsgr. 271/1 Slate stone, ardoyse. 1610 Holland 
Camden's Et it. 514 The neighbour inhabitants use to digge 
great plenty of sclate stones for their buildings, a 1618 
Raleigh Invent Shipping 7 All that have Come beate it 
in Morters, and make Cakes, baking them upon Slatestones. 
1720 Ramsay Rise Fall of Stocks 156 ’Tis a’ sklate- 
stanes instead of money. 1778 W. Pryce Min. Cornnb. 74 
The famous Delabole Slate-stones. 1818 Scorr Hrt. Midi. 
xviii, Then folk might see men deliver up their silver to the 
state’s use, as if it had been as muckle sclate stanes. 1842 
Borrow Bible in Spain xxlv, The huts were built of slate 
stones, 

2 . Slone of the nature of slate. 

X392 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 116 Pro coopertura 
cujusdam domus . . cum sklatestane. 1748 J. Hill Hist 
Fossils 446 Blueish glittering slate Stone. 1764 Phil. Trans. 
LI V. 51 In the slate-stone, they are generally crushed. X796 
W. H. Marshall Econ. W. Eng. II. 320 The material of 
building being a coarse schistus, or slate stone. 1871 
Tyndall Fragm. Sci. (1879) I. xii. 360 These flags are 
employed for roofing purposes.. and receive the name of 
‘slatestone ’. 

attrib. 1796 W. H. Marshall Econ. W. Eng. II. 65 The 
materials of these hills appear to be chiefly rotten slate, or 
rusty slate-stone rubble. 

Slather (slarffoa), v. Chiefly dial. [Of obsenre 
origin.] intr. To slip or slide; to move in a sliding 
or trailing manner. 

x8x8 Wilbraham Chesh. Glass., Slather , . . to slip or slide. 
x8go Glottc. Gloss. s.v\, The plank slathered away, xgog 
Kipling Actions <5- Reactionsxis, I hate slathering through 
fluff. 

Slath. sword : see Slatjgh-swobd. 

Sla-tiness. rare~°. [f. Slaty «.] ‘The quality 
of being slaty ; slaty character.’ 

1882 in Imperial Diet. (Annandale). 

Slating (stel-tiq), vii 1. sb. 1 [f. Slate zi. 1 ] 

1 . The fixing of slates (on a roof or elsewhere) ; 
the business of fixing slates. 

1579 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1 . 312. They . . shall 
perfectlye and workmanlye finishe the slateinge off the 
sayd rouffe. 1583 Shuttleworths' Acc. (Chetham Soc.) 18 
Wylliam Broune for slatynge seven dayes ij* iiij d . 1663 
Gerbier Counsel 63 Slating with blew Slates the workmen 
finding all, will cost seven pence per foot. 1825 J. Nichol- 
son Operat. Mechanic 626 Slating is pei formed in several 
other ways. 1889 H. C. Seddon Builder's Work (ed. 2) 
231 The slating of loofs is paid for by the square of 100 feet 
super. 

attrib. 1572-3 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 120 
A hundreth sclaiting latthes. 1863 Smiles Indust. Biogr. 
237 As the slating trade did not keep him in regular era- 
ployment. 

2 . collect. The slates covering a roof. 
x8i6 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 24 The ancient slating 
reposes in venerable grey amongst moss and grass. 1838 
in Col. Hawker Diary (1893) II. 14s The shot rattled on 


the slating of my house. 1867 Musgrave Nooks Cottiers 
Old Fiance II. 6 The slating here and there imitating 
scales. 

3. The action of covering with a composition 
imitating slate ; a kind of wash for blackboards. 

1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl. 822/1 Black-board Slat- 
ing may be accomplished with the following mixtuie. 
1885 Spqn Mechanic's Own Book 435 Black-board wash, 
or ‘liquid slating’. Ibid., To apply the slating, have the 
surface smooth. 

Slating (sl^i’tirj), vbl. sb.i [f. Slate z». 2 ] 

1. A severe punishment ; a beating. 

1872 Echo 4 Sept., The Kilkenny Militia, .really did. .get 
a fearful slating to-day, 

2. A severe reprimand or scolding. 

1881 Mrs. Lynn Linton My Love II. 307 After that first 
‘slating’, as the vulgar little creature called it, Valentine 
said no more ; 1894 Tablet 24 Aug. 304, I hear the good 
nuns got a bit of a ' slating ’ from tne Chaplain as a reward 
for their anxiety. 

3. A severe criticism or literary castigation. 

1870 ‘ Ot/iDA 1 Puck xix, Extinguished by means of jour- 
nalistic slating. 1890 Literary World 22 Aug. 14s It must 
be admitted that the slating was well deserved. 

t Slating, vbl. sb . 3 Obs ~ 0 [f- OK es clater : 
see F. (clater (sense 7 ) in Littre.] (See quot.) 

x688 Holme Armoury in. 91/1 Slat-ing of Inamell, is 
taking Inamell off a King, and Inamelling it with another 
colour. 

Slating (sl<?i‘tir)), ppl. a. [f. Slate z>. 2 ] Se- 
verely critical or condemnatory. 

1885 Longm. Mag. V. 499 A ‘ slating ' article was in type 
for publication. 1900 Daily News 7 Dec. 7/x A question 
whether ‘booing’ was moie damaging than a ‘slating’ 
notice. 

Slatish (sl^i’tij), a. [f. Slate sb. 1 + -ish.] 
Somewhat resembling the colour of slate. 

x86o Wraxall Life in Sea i, xx The colour of the back is 
slatish giey with white spots. 1884 Chambers's JmL Nov. 
703/2 The musk-rat is.. of a slatish-blue colour. 1887 
Clark Russell Frozen Pirate I. ix. 134 The clouds. .had 
taken a slatish tinge. 

+ Sla't-stone. Obs. Also 4 skalt-, 6 slatte-. 
[f. Slat sb. 1 ] -Slate-stone. 

1391 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 108 In cc skaltstanes [«V] 
emp. pro emendacione j earners, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 458/1 
Slat stone, . .ymbrex. 1516 in Wilts. N. If Q. July (1905) 
90 Too lodes of slattestone fro the Quarre of Cotteswolde. 
1648 B. Plant agunct Descr. New Albion 6 Building and 
Slatstone. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v. xii. 46 In a 
Morter covered with a Slat-stone. 

Sla'tter, sb. Also 4-5 sclatter, 5-6 sklatter, 
6 sklattar. [f. Slat sb. 1 or zd] 

1. = Slater 1 x. Now dial. 

X379 in Yorks. Archaeol. Jrnl. V. 43 Henricus Sclatter & 
vxoi, Sclatter, vj J . c 1400 Land Troy Bk. 1793 Sklatteies, 
Masons, and Carpenter, And other Men of alle mister. 
1444 Act 23 Hen. Vi, c. 12, Les gages ascun. .maistre Tiler 
ou Sclatter. 1539 in W. H. Turner Select. Rcc. Oxford 
(1880) 160 William Bybe, sklatter. Waltar Cuddesdon, 
sklattar. 1621 Burton Anal. Mel. ill. ii. vi. v. (1651) 575 
As slatters sort their slatles, do they degiees and families. 
1669 Phil. Trans. IV. 1009 The Sects (the hewing instru- 
ment of the Slatters). 188 x Leic. Gloss., S latter, one who 
‘ slats ’ generally, but more particularly a slater. 

1 2. A wood-louse. = Slater 1 2. 

X739 Dr. Clarke in Graham See. Life Scotl. in tSUtc. 
(1899) I. i. 50 Give him twice a day the juice of twenty 
slatters squeezed through a muslin bag. 

t Sla’tter, vA In 5 slat(e)re, [Cf. Slat v.3] 

1. Irons. To slash or slit (clothes). 

a 1400 Hymns Virgin (1867) 62 Slatre |>i clothis bojje 
schoite & side. 1480 Caxton Cron. Eng. ccxxvi. 233 Short 
clothes and streyte..on euery syde slatered [Brut 297 ties- 
slatered] and botened with sleues and tapytes of surcotes. 

2. To split, to shiver. 

c 1400 Tumamcnt Tottenham 159 Ther were flayles al 
to slatred [v.r, flail ed], . . Bollys and dysches al to schatred. 

Blatter (slse'tai), zi.2 [Imitative: cf. Slatzi.2 

4.] intr. To clatter. Also Blattering vbl. sb. 

x66i K. W. Conf. Charac. (r86o) 20 The slattering of a 
cadent brickbat. 1830 Blackvj. Mag. XXVII. 588 At first 
a low muttering is heard,, .then a sort of sliding slatteiing 
noise, and finally a reverbeiating thundeung crash. 1870 
Daily News % 1 Oct., The Prince might ride by with his 
escort slattering over the paved street. 

Bla ttering, ppl. «• rare. [f. the dialect verb 
s latter to spill or splash awkwardly, to slop, to 
waste, etc., of obscure origin.] Careless, slovenly. 

1674 Ray N. C. Wotds, A Dawgos or Dawkin } a dirty, 
slatteiing woman, a 1677 Barrow Serm. I. yn. 79 All 
persons who would not lead a loose and slatteiing life, but 
design.. to prosecute an orderly course of action. 1889 in 
N, W< Line. Glass, (ed. 2). 

Slattern (skeTaan), sb. and a. Also 7 sla« 
terne, 7-8 slatern. [Related to prec.] 

A. sb. A woman or girl untidy and slovenly in 
person, habits, or surroundings ; a slut. (See also 
quot. 1639 .) 

1639 J. Smyth in Glouc. Gloss. (1890) 199 A slaterne, i.e. 
a rude ill bred woman, a 1668 Dave n ant Play -H o. to be 
Let Wks. (1673) 118 Good Housewife in House, not saun- 
tering young slatern, 1669 Dryden Royal Martyr Epil., 
Here Nelly lies, who, though she liv’d a Slattern, Yet dy’d 
a Princess, acting in St. Cathar’n. 1710 Addison Taller 
No. 243 ir 3 That Species of Women which we call a 
Slattern. 17 66 Fordyce Serm. Yng. Women (1767) I. ii. 76 
Butterflies one day, and slatterns the next. 1845 Mrs. 
Norton Child of Islands (1846) no His wife a shrew and 
slattern. 1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect II, 314 The young 
girls were tawdry slatterns. 


b. Applied to a man. rare— 1 . 

1849 Thackeray Pendennis v, He was now. .as gieata 
dandy as he before had been a slattern. 

B. adj. Slovenly, untidy, slatternly. Said of 
appearance, etc., or of persons. 

(a) 1716 Gay Trivia in. 270 Beneath the Lamp her tawdry 
Ribbons glare, The new-scower’d Manteau, and the slattern 
Air. 1784 J, Barry Led. Art vi. (1848) 208 Works formed 
out of trite, vulgar, slattern matter. 1822 W. Irving 
Braceb. Hall xvii. 146 , 1 could not but admire a cei tain 
degree of slattern elegance about the baggage. 1861 D. 
Cook Paul Foster's Daughter ii, At the best his room has 
a slattern air, 

[b) 1824 W. Irving T. Tub/. I. 340,1 recognised,. in liis 
slattern spouse, the once trim and dimpling columbine. 1846 
J. Baxter Libr, Pract. Agric, (ed. 4) II. p. xlix, He plods 
his way to a fireless hut, where a slattern wife and ragged 
children receive him. 

transf. 1896 Westm. Gaz, 16 Dec. 4/3 The slipshod 
writer and the slattern thinker. 

Slattern (slse-tam), v. [f. prec.] 

1. tram. To fritter or throw away (time, oppor- 
tunity, etc.) by carelessness or slovenliness. 

1747 Chesterf. Lett. (1774) I. ci. 242 Every fool, who 
slatterns away his whole time in nothings. 1755 — in 
World No. 148 , 1 have known many a passion, .(if I may 
use the expression) wholly slatterned away, by an un- 
guarded and illiberal familiarity. 1785 Town <J- Co. Mag. 
Nov. 594 This class, .frequently slattern away a leputation 
for the sake of idolatry. 2878 N. Atuer. Rev. CXXVII. 
103 The mournful folly with which they slatterned away 
the noblest opportunity. 

2. To work over in a slovenly manner. 

1807 E. S. Barrett Rising Sun II. 4 Many of our great 
men m office, .generally slattern over what they aie obliged 
to do, by proxy. 

3. intr. To play the slattern. 

1856 Masson Ess. vi. 246 [They] and the niece are slattern- 
ing about the house. 

Sla’tternish, a. [f. Slattern a. + -ish.] 
Somewhat slatternly. 

1833 Lytton Godolphin 10 Then, came a gentleman’s wife, 
a pretty, slatternish woman, much painted. 

Slatternliness, [f. next + -ness.] The 
quality or fact of being slatternly. 

x8xx Miss L. M. Hawkins C’tess Gertrude II. 172 She 
..was shocked to see the effect of domestic slatternliness. 
1847 L. Hunt Men, Women, 4 B. I. vii. 126 Evidences 
that the esteem of a life is preferred to the slatternliness of 
the moment. 1869 Trollope He Knew xlviii, [She] put 
down the deficiency to the charge of domestic slatternliness. 

Slatternly (slartoinli), a. [f. Slattern r(>.] 

1. Of peisons : Having the condition or habits 
of a slattern ; slovenly; untidy. 

c 1680 Cotton Ep. to Sir C. Clifton 49 One that had since 
bin her Maid; ..a slatternly ill-favour’d toad. 1753-4 
Richardson Sir C.Gratidison (1781) VI. vi. 21 She.. looked 
so shy ! so silly 1 so slatternly ! 1847 C. Bronte J. Eyre vi, 
1 am.. slatternly ; I seldom put, and never keep things in 
ordei ; I am careless. 1865 E. C. Clayton Cruel Fortune 
I. 143 The tatterdemalion, slatternly, slipshod women who 
lounge.. against the door-posts. 

Comb. 1847 H. Melville Omoo i, She turned out to be a 
small, slatternly-looking ciaft, 

transf. Of aitists or authors in respect of 
their Avork. 

1762-72 H. Walpole Virtue's A need. Paint. (1786) IV. 70 
The time he wasted on his works, in which at least he was 
the reverse of his slatternly cotemporaries. 18x2 Scott 
Let. in Lockhart (1837) III. i. 21 When you have twenty 
tilings to tell, it is belter to be slatternly than tedious. 

2. Of appearance, etc. : Appropriate to, char- 
acteristic of, a slattern. 

1776 Mne. D’Arblay Early Diary 5 Apr., We saw the 
young and handsome Duchess.. walking in such an un- 
dressed and slaternly manner. 1801 Mar. Edgeworth 
Angelina iv, The slatternly, dirty appearance of Ararninta’s 
dress, a 1853 Robertson Led. i. (1858) 33 A home made 
wretched by a wife's slatternly conduct. 1877 A. B. Edwards 
Up Nile xxii. 702 The rooms were untidy; the general 
aspect of the place was slatternly and neglected. 

Slatternly (slae’tamli), adv. [f. Slattern a. 
+ -ly 2 ,] i n a slovenly way. 

( 1750 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) III. ccxxxiv. 68 A fine suit, 
ill-made and slatternly or stilly worn,.. only exposes the 
aukwardness of the wearer. 1841 Tuppek Twins Hi, [She] 
lay slatternly abed, to nurse a head-ache till noon. 

Slatternness (slse’tainmes). Also slatter- 
ness. [f. Slattern a.+ -ness.] Slatternliness. 

1745 Eliza Heywood Female Sped. No. 16 (1748) III, 
166 To give the artful stepmother an opportunity of accus- 
ing her of ill housewifry and slalteiness. 1886 New York 
Herald IX. 196 You cannot expect neatness and order in 
any house where the daughters see nothing but slatteiness. 
t Slatter-pouch. Also slatter de pouch. 
Obs. rare. Some kind of dance or game. 
c x6oo Grobia.no.' s Nuptialls I. iii. (MS. Bodl. 30), Noe 
daunceinge unlesse it be the old slatter de pouch or y 8 
beares masque. 2654 Gayton Fest. Notes in. iv. 86 Much 
did they suffer, but what did they? much When they were 
boyes at Trap, or slatter-pouch ; They’d sweat untill they 
stank. * 

Sla ttery, a. rare [Cf. Slatter vX] Of 
a brittle or shiveiy character. 

1829 Glover Hist. Derby I. 58 This last mentioned coal 
is slattery and often sulphui eous. 

Sla tting, vbl. sb, rare. Also 6 sclattynge. 
[f. Slat vAJ = Slating vbl. sb. 1 

153a in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (2880) zog 
Excepte sclattynge and tymber owerhedde. 1583 in H utton 
St. John's Coll. (1898)62 Item for slatting of y 8 lofer, 2757 
Phil. Trans, L. 504 The slatting of the house cracked. 

28 - 3 
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t Slatty, a . Obs. [f. Slat sbJ + -y.] Slaty. 

1661 J. Childrey Brit . Baconica 74 In a Clayie and slatty 
Countrey. 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 120 They have harder, 
stony, slatty sorts of Maiies. 1758 Bohlase Nat. Hist. 
Comiu. so The black and gritty, the shelfy slatty Soil, and 
the stiff reddish Soil. 

Slaty (slfl-ti), a. Also 7 slatie, S slatey. [f. 

Slate sbJ + -y.] 

1 . Composed of slate ; resembling state ; having 
the nature or properties of slate. Also of land : 
Lying upon slate (quot. 1733). 

In the earliest quots. the sense is perhaps ‘stony, rocky 1 . 
a 1529 Sicelton E. Rummytig 258 Some go streyght 
thyder, Be it slaty or slyder; They holde the hye waye 
[etc.]. 1538 Leland Itin. (1768) I. 62 An exceding.. strong 
Cas telle on astepe Rok, having but one way by the stepe 
slaty crag to cum to it, 1811 Cotgr., A rdoirin , , .slatie, or, 
of slate. 1670 AV. Simpson Hydrol. Ess. 6s Blew slate., 
and other slaty stone mixed thei ewith. 1708 J. C. Compl. 
Colltcr (1845) 19 [The stone-coal] is subject to be a little 
Slaty. 1735 Tull Horse-Hoeing Huso. xiv. 199 These 
Estates consisted of Thin Slatey Land. *796 Kirwan 
Elem. Min. (ed. 2) II. 153 Slaty Copper ore, or Cupriferous 
Marlitc. 1820 Keats Hyperion 11. 16 Hard flint they sat 
upon, Couches of rugged stone, and slaty ridge, 1865 J* T. F. 
Turner Slate Quarries 5 From Newquay to above Bos- 
castle the rocks, .are of a slaty character. 

2 . Characteristic or typical of slate. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 83 Of a slaty fracture. 
>837 Whewell Hist, Induct. Sci. [1857) III. 443 Theslaty 
cleavage never coincides with the dilection of the strata. 
1854 Ronalds & Richardson Chew. Tcchn, (ed. 2) I. 45 
The puncipal fracture is straight, slaty. 

3 . Slate-coloured. 

1822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) II. 176 The slaty or pur- 
plish and granular saburra thrown up from the stomach. 
1868 G. Macdonald Seaboard Parish II. v. 77 The sun 
had disappeared under a cloud, and the sea had turned 
a little slaty.' *893 Lydekker Horns 4 Hoo/s 202 A slaty 
patch extending from the shoulder and hip to the legs, 
b. Slaty Gztm: (see quots.). 

1889 Maiden Useful PI. 470 Eucalyptus largijlotens.. . 
Also called ‘ Slaty Gum from the grey and white patches 
on the bark. Ibid. 524 Eucalyptus tereticornis . . .Called. . 

1 Slaty Gum ' in New South Wales and Queensland. 

4 . Smacking of slate. 

1824 Henderson Anc. q Mod. Wines 226 The better 
sorts [of Moselle wines]., sometimes contract a slaty taste 
from the strata on which they grow. 

5 . Comb. a. With names of colours, as slaty- 
black, - blue , - green , -grey. 

1818 Scott Rob Roy xxx, A broken track along the 
precipitous face of a slaty grey rock. 1826 Stephens in 
Shaw Gen. Zool. XIII. 11. 164 Slaty-black Graucalus with 
the head and neck.. black. 1859 Darwin Orig. Species 
}• (i860) 25 The rock-pigeon is of a slaty-blue, with white 
loina. 1874 T. Hardy Far fr. Mad. Crowd v, A coat. . 
approximating in colour to white and slaty grey. 

D. Misc., as slaty-headed, -like, -looking, etc. 
n i86« R- Dick in Smiles Life (1878) 91 The clifls-now 
yellowish, then reddish— now thin and slaty-like. 1876 
Nature XIV. 580A A Slaty-headed Farrakeet. 188a Cent. 
Mag. XXV. 241 Gray, slaty-looking little towns. 
Slauohter, -ir, obs. Sc. forms of Slaughter. 
Slaue, obs. fotm of Slave sb. and v. 

Slauen, -eyn, variants of Slavic Obs. 
t Slaugb, obs. variant of Slaws. 

*743 Bulkbley & Cummins Voy. S. Seas 44 Most Part of 
our People eat a Weed that grows on the Rocks I it is a thin 
Weed of a dark green Colour, and called by the Seamen, 
S laugh. Ibid. 62 Eat Slaugh. and Sea-weed fry'd with 
Tallow-Candles. 

fSlaughmess. Obs .- 1 [ad. older Flem. slach- 
mes, f. slack (slag) blow, stroke + mes knife: cf. 
next.] A large knife used as a weapon ; a dagger. 

«*S48 Hall Chron., Hen. V, 47 b, The fierce Brabanders 
and strong Almaines with long pykes and cuttyng slaueh- 
messes. 0 


t Slaugb-sword. Obs. Also 6 Blawght- 
slath-, 7 al&ug-. [ad. older Flem. slachsween 
(Du. slagzwaard ; Da. slagsvxrd, Sw. - svard ), 0: 
Or. schlachtschwert , ] A large two-handed sword. 

<11548 Hall C/imi., Hen. VIII, 235 b, Euery man hauim 
a lauelyn or sdaughswotd to keepe the people in aray 
a 1575 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden, No. 36) 11 A 
brode slawght swerde, and a dager sharpe onelie on the on< 
side. 159° Sir J. Smyth Pise. Weapons 6 b, Afeweslatl 
swords for the gard of their Ensignes. 1614 Gorges Lucat 
vi. 226 Those rough Tewtons..That vse long slaug-swordi 
[printed slang-1 in their mart. 

tSlaugJrfc, sb. Obs. Forms: 3 slaht, 3-4 
slajb (4 slajte, sla$pe, ach^t), 4-5 slaght (; 
-te, slagh) j 4 slawqt, slawhte, g slawpe, £ 
alawghtj 4 slauht, 5 slauqt, 4-5 slauste (4 
-tte), 4-7 slaughte. [Early ME. slaht, slajt 
app. repr. OE. *sleaht (cf. gen. pi. wselsleahta )' 
var. of slxht, sleht , sliht, etc. : see Sleight sb,‘- 
The unmutated vowel corresponds to that oJ 
OFris, slachte (Fris. slacht), MDu. and Du. slacht, 
^HG. slaht (G. schlacht) and slahta 
and led. sldltr masc. and 


sldtta fern.] 

1 . Slaying; slaughter. 


Ji AV " 4*63 Aiken farmde mon, ?ef slaht ojjer hajfd 
t - l A ori ““*5 Leg. Rath. ig8 pe keiser sto< 

l un f u i slaht :*3. - E.E.Allit.P.A.toi As a sche] 
¥. was £ e - £»" Goweb C °»f' I- 36* Be we 
a vised , . O slawhte er that thou be coupable. 1422 tr .Secret/ 
Secret,, Prw, Prtv. 142 Yf the slaght be vnryuhtfull eoi 
bhal answere, Who-So sleyth, lie wial be slayne". 1469 b 


10th Re6, Hist. MSS. Comm. App. V. 307 All suche slaghts 
and kyliyng done in defennee. a 1586 Sidney Arcadia (1622] 
298 Wheie shee had made a scaffold,.. and there caused 
them to be kept, as ready for the slaughte. 16x0 Healey 
St. Aug. Citie of God 11. xi, Bad [spirits] are delighted with 
slaughtes and tragicall invocations. 

A stroke (of sorrow), spell (of sleep), rare. 

13. . E. E.Allit. P. A. 59, 1 slode vpon a slepyng sla^te. 
Ibid. C. 192 [They] Arayned hym. .what raysoun he hade 
In such slaves of sorge to slepe so faste. 

3. A flask (of lightning). Cf. Fire-slaught. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17372 His cherlik was slaght oftre. Ibid. 
22680 All be stanes,.Sal smitt togedir wit sli maght Als 
thoner dos wit firen slaght 

+ Slanght, v. Obs . rare. [f. piec., or ad. 
Du. (and LG.) slachlen or G. schlachlen .] trans. 
To kill, slaughter. Hence fSlau'ghting vbl. sb. 

1535 Coverdale Prov. ix. 2 Wysdome. .hath slaughted, 
. .and prepared hir fable. — Jer. xii. 3 Take them awaye, 
. .and apoynte them for the daye off slaughtinge. 1647 Hex- 
ham 1. s.v t , The time of slaughting beasts, den slagh-tijdt, 

I! Sla/ught-boom. Obs. In 7 slaught borne, 
slaght-boome. [ad. Du. or LG. slagboom (hence 
Da. and Sw. slagboin), — G. schlagbaum, i. slagen 
to strike, fall, and boom beam, tree.] A beam used 
as a barrier. 


1637 Mornio Exped. 7 The Castell. .with Moates, Draw- 
bridges, andslaught bo met, without all. 1642 Relat. Action 
befit e Cirencester 4 Each end of the high street .. was 
secured against Horse with strong slagh t-boomes which our 
men call Turne.pikes. 

Slaughter (sljrUi), sb. Forms: a. 4 slab ter, 
-tiT, 4-5 alajter (4 -tter), slaghter (5 -tre, 
-tur) ; 4 slauh.-, slaugter, 5- slaughter (5 
slawgh.tir, 6 -ter) j 4 solawtur, sclauter, 6 
sklaut(t)er; 5 slawter, -tyr, slauther, 6 slauter. 
P. So. s-6 slachtir (5 -tyr, -ter), slawohtir (5 
-tyr, 6 -ter), slauchtir (5 -tyr), 5-7 slauchter 
(6 -tre). [a. early ON. *slahtr neut. (ON. and 
Icel. sldtr butcher-meat, Norw. dial, slaater cattle 
for killing), f. the stem *slah- : see Slay v. 1 ] 

1 . The killing of cattle, sheep, or other animals 
for food. (See also 4.) 

a 1300 E. £. Psalter xliii. 24 Als schepe of slaghter wend 
er we. 1398 Tuevisa Barth. De P. R. xvut. 1. (1495) 741 
Fysshefleeth.. the place of wasshyng and of slaughter of 
other fysshe. c 1440 Prontp. Part). 458/2 Slawtyr, of 
beestys, viactacio. 1487 Act 4 Hen. VII, c. 3 The Slaugh- 
ter of Beasts, .had and cone in the Butchery. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, iv. 794 From his Herd he culls, For Slaughter, 
four the fairest of his Bulls, a 1704 T. Brown Dial. Dead 
Wks. 1711 IV. 77 A Son of Slaughter at White-Chapel con- 
verted to the observation of Fish-days. 1868 Standard 
15 Dec. 6 The laws, .that have traditionally been handed 
down with respect to the slaughter of cattle. 

Ta. The skins of killed beasts, rare ~ -1 . 

*789 Brand Hist, Newcastle II. 317 The ordinary of the 
tanners, .enjoined . .That each brother should have but one 
butcher to buy slaughter of. 

2 . Tlie killing or slaying of a person; murder, 
homicide, esp. of a biutal kind. 

a. <1 1300 Cursor M. 6752 If }»e son be risen }?an, It sal be 
slaghter telld o man. 01325 Metr. Horn. 38, I will® you 
telle, Hou it of his slahter felle. 01422 Hoccllve Jetes- 
laus's Wifi 882 No wight but shee Mighte of this slaghtre 
and murdte gilty be. c 1450 Mirour Saltuxctov.it (Roxb.) 4 
Dauid after the slaghter or Golie. 1587 Mirr. Mag., Parrcx 
vii, I procur'd hir wrath by slaughter of hir sonne. 1592 
Arden ofFeversham 11. ii, The villaine hath sworne the 
slaughter of his maister. 165a B urrovghes Exp. Hosea vii. 
*4* ft is a fruit, I say, of the slaughter of Christ and of his 
blood, a. 1722 Sir J. Lauder Decis. (1759) 1. 13 Our law 
concludes all it finds with cold steel . .guilty of the slaughter. 
2820 Scott Monast. xxvii, He felt . . indignant at the supposed 
slaughter of young Glendinning. 1825 — Betrothed xxxi, 
So singular were the tidings of the Constable’s slaughter. 

fl. c1375 .Sc. Leg. Saints ii. {Panins) 457 And bat., throw 
browthir slawchtir cun pe file, c 1470 Henry Wallace vi. 
«5 The saklace slauchter off hir. 1570 B uchanan A dmanit. 
Wks. (S. T. S.) 23 Sum of bame ar counsalouris of be 
kingis slauchter. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. 
I. 288 Throw counsell of his wyf he inuented the kings 
slauchtre. 


d. lhe killing of large numbers of persons in 
war, battle, etc.; massacre, carnage. 

«• *338 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 91 Sen bis greuance hard, 
be slauhter& bedrede, . . sone afterward be ky ng to 5ork aede. 
1387 -Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 307 pat gere was be grete 
slaugter of Saxons. 1420-22 Lydg. Thebes m. (MS. Lauds??), 
He made of hem.. So grete slaughter and occisioun, That as 
be deth fro his swerd bey fled, c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyu 
xxiv, 02. 1 he grete damage and grete slawghtir that he had 
don of his folke. a *533 Ld. Berners Hvon cxliii. 637 There 
was on both partyes such slauter that it was marueyle to 
behold it. X597 J_. King On Jonas (1618) 199 What slaugh- 
^ ani f hcuicjcke it caused, what profusion of blood between 
t he nobles and the commons. 1665 Dryden Ind, Bmp. v. 
a, Slaughter mows murder when it goes too far, And makes 
a Massacre what was a War. 1713 Addison Cato 1. i, The 
field Strow d with Rome s citizens, and drench’d in slaueh- 
ter. 1750 Gem Elegy 67 To wade through slaughter to a 
throne. 1835 W. Irving Tour Prairies 122 The chief., 
cut his way through the enemy with great slaughter. 1840 
Grote Greece ii.Ixix. (1862) VI. 224 These Gieeks repelled 
the .Persian assailants with considerable slaughter, 

f 6 1S3 ^ 37 In oppression 

« slaughter of all true soules that resisteth hvmL 1621 

Scriphires IU ’ * V ' *' They make a s ‘ au & h ter of 

tiansf. 1748 Anson’s Voy. ir. iv. x6o The slaughter [bv 
scurvy] would have been .. terrible. 

J-. DarboUr Bruce xix. 567 A felloun slauchtir maid 
thai thair. c 1470 Henry Wallace v. 930 On Sotheron men 


full gret slauchter thai maid. 1513 Douglas /Eneid v. xni. 
98 Sic multitude Of slauchter he maid. 1596 Dalrymple 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 193 This, in the secunde 3eii of 
his regne, maid gret slachler amang the Pechtes. 
b. Personified. 

1595 Shaks. John 111. i. 237 They were besmear’d and ouer- 
stamd With slaughters penciil. 1735 Somerville Chase 11. 
496 Grim Slaughter strides along, Glutting her greedy Jaws. 
1840 Whittier 'Maiden, with the fair brown tresses' 129 
When the red right-hand of slaughter Moulders with the 
steel it swung. 

0. Persons slain in battle, etc. rare. 

1757 W. Wilkie Epigoniad v. 122 Some, ’midst the heaps 
of slaughter, sought their dead. 1764 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. 
in Lett. (1772) I. 210 His body being found amidst a heap 
of slaughter. 

4 . In the phrases to or for the slaughter. 

<1x400 N. T. (Paues) Acts viii. 32 As a schepe vnto b° 
slawghter was he Iedde. 1533 Coverdale Esck. ix. 2 Euei y 
man [had] a weapen in his honde to the slaughter 1611 
Bible Ps. xliv. 22 Wee aie counted as shcepe for the 
slaughter. 1650 Trapp Comm. Nwn, xxxv. 21 Wilful mur- 
tliereis.. should.. be taken Horn the altar to the slaughter. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. 238 Two miserable Wretches.. weie 
now bi ought out for the Slaughter. 1784C0WPER Task vi. 
421 Witness the patient ox,. .Driv'n to the slaughter, 

5 . A particular instance or occurrence of slaying 
or massacre. 


1483 Cath. Angl. 342/2 A Slaghter, cedes. i <Ur Cover- 
dale Numb. xxxv. 6 Fe shall gene them sixe fre cities, that 
ho which committeth a slaughter, maie flye thither. 1620 
R. Johnson's Kingd. <$• Commit). 33 The slaughters made 
by the gunne. 1665 Manley Grotius' Low C. Wars 131 
Theie was a horrible slaughter, for.. those that fled could 
not escape their pursuers. 1722 De FolCV. Jack (1840) 229 
We made a. .terrible slaughter. 1836 Thirlwall Greece 
III. xxii. 215 Of those who escaped this slaughter most met 
with death in some other form. 1855 Macaulay T/asT. Eng. 
xxi. IV. 575 They next resolved., that the slaughter was a 
murder. 

•f 0 . Mil. (See quots.) Obs. rare. 

*58 J Styward Mart. Discipi. 1. 45 These.. be placed in 
the heart of the baltaile, vsuallie called the slaughter of the 
field,_ or execution of the same, who commonlic doe not fight 
but in verie gieat extremitie, 1598 Barret Theor. Wars 
m.'ii. 47 Halberdes or billes..we call., the gard of the 
ensignes, and slaughter of ilie field. 

]' 7 . A cut or slash ; a wound. Obs. rare. 

*592 Greene Upst. Courtier Wks. (Grosait) XI. 274, I 
pray you how many slaughters do you make in a paore 
Calues skin? 1606 G. W[oodcock] Hist. Ivstine 11. 12 
This man, after innumerable slaughters receiued in the 
Battayle, as also hauing pursued the Enemy [etc.]. 

8. Jig. a. An excessive cutting down octrees. 

*657 W. Coles Adam in Eden cxv. 167 There hath been 
of late dayes, Such a Slaughter of Oaks, and other Trees, 
all over this Land. 
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in order to effect a clearance. 

1891 in Cent. Diet. 

9 . aitrib. and Comb. a. Altrib., in sense of 
* intended or set aside to be killed for food as 
slaughter cattle, cow, lamb, ox, sheep, stock. 

*53S Coverdale lech. xi. 7, 1 myself fedde y° slaughter 
shepe. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 496 Such as 
are killed they call the skins of slaughter-lambs. 1612 
Extr. Burgh Rec. Stirling 1. 132 Ilk slauchter kow passing 
laiigis the brig, . . tna pennies. 1645 Rutherford Tryal ij- 
Trt. Faith (1845) 43 It should be but the logic of a beast, 
if the slaughter ox should say [etc.]. 1863 W. C. Baldwin 
dfr. Hunting vii. 301 Slaughter oxen or cows, and inilch 
cows, aie not to be had for money. 

b. Attiib., with words denoting a place used for 
slaughtering, as slaughter-pit, -place, -room, - shop , 
-yard. 

x688 Bunyan Jerusalem Sinner Saved {1 886) 13 Jerusalem 
was now become the shambles, the very slaughter-shop for 
saints. 1819 Scott Leg, Montrose vi, Ere we reach yon 
fatal slaughter-place. 1833 Penny Cycl. 1 . 8/2 Slaughter- 
rooms, built of stone. 1890 ‘R. Boldrewood* Col. Re- 
former (1891) 218 All that’s a turn too good for making 
slaughter-yard bacon, does for the Chinamen. 1897 Daily 
News 24 Feb. 5/2 The troops who have just entered the 
city found many of these slaughter pits. 

o. Objective, as slaughter -breathing, -dealing, 
-threatening adjs. 

1777 Potter AEschylus, Supplicants 131 Pursuit’s alarms, 
Andslaughter-threat nmgarins. 1814 Sporting Mag. X L 1 1 1. 
259 The slaughter-breathing lad in the blue coat. 1870 
Bryant I had II. xvm. 214 His slaughter-dealing hands. 

10. Misc. and special combs., as slaughler- 
feast, -market, -stack, -weapon, -work) slaughter- 
master, = Slaughterer slaughter price (see 
quot. and cf. 8- b)fslaughter shop, « Slaughter- 
house 4 b ; slaughter-skin (see quot.) ? Obs. ; 

slaughter-slave, a vile executioner ; f slaughter 
sword (see Slaugh-sword); slaughter-year (see 
quot.). ' 

1606 Sylvester Bartas h. iv. 1. Tropheis 201 This 
savage Least, Which m his Fold would make a *Slauehter- 
£“?}; , W, , C ’ L - Martin The Ox 59/1 The cottier or 

small farmer, who could not pretend to rear beasts for the 
slaughter market. ^ 1841 Greener Sci. Gunnery 181 The 
slaughter-master . .is a cormorant, who swallows the food 
of the weak. 189 3 Daily News 27 Jan. 7/4 The bank 
premises had been written down to what was called in 
the north ^slaughter prices ’—that was to say, not what 
they would fetch in the market, but as mere bricks and 
mortar. 1841 Greener Sci, Gunnery 180 Tradesmen., 
whose establishment bears the euphonious titles of the 
slaughter shop* and ‘blood house’. 1753 Chambers' 
Cycl. Suppj . ,' H 5’ laughter -skins, a term used by our curriers 
..for the skins of oxen, or other beasts, when fresh, and 
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covered with the hair, 1355 in Foxe A. ({ M. (1684) III. 
512/1 The common Cut-throat and general *Slaughter- 
slave to all the Bishops of England. 1593 Nashe Christ's 
T. Wks. (Grosart) IV. 72 The clowde-chming "slaughter- 
stackof thy dead carkases. 1569 Irish Act xiE/tz. Stat. m. 
c. 1 Preamble, The Scotts..with their ^.slaughter swords 
hewed him to pieces. x6n Bible Ezek. ix. 2 Euery man a 
^slaughter weapon in.his hand. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, x, 
The hand-waled murderers, whose hands are hard as horn 
wi’ haudin the slaughter-weapons. 1598 Barret Tkeor. 
Wars 1. i. 4 Our nation hath performed round *Slaughter- 
worke therewith. 17*8 P. Walker Life Pedeu Pref. (1827) 
32 The two bloody “'Slaughter-yeai s . . , 1684, 1685, wherein 
82 of the Loid’s suffering People were, .cruelly murdered. 

Slaughter (sljrtoi), v. [f. prec. Cf. ON. 
and Icel sldtra, Nonv. dial, slaatra, in sense 1 .] 

1. traits. To kill (cattle, sheep, or other animals), 
spec, for food. 

1535 Coverdale Isaiah xxii. 13 But they, .slaughter oxen, 
they kyll shepe. 1727 Bailey s.v. Diipolia, A number of 
Oxen . . , of which if any eat of the Cakes he was slaughtered. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 165 During the winter, 
the rein-deer are slaughtered as sheep with us. 1833 Act 
3 If 4 Will. IV c. 46 § 112 It shall not be lawful for any 
flesher . . to slaughter cattle . . elsewhere than in theshambles . 
*856 Kane Arctic Expl. I. xxvii. 362 The fire was lit up, 
and one of our biids slaughtered forthwith. 1890 L. C. 
D’Oyle Notches Introd. p. viii, English and Eastern hun- 
ters, who came out and slaughtered game by thousands. 

absol. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm If. 167 He should 
learn to slaughter gently, dress the carcass neatly [etc.]. 

2. To kill, slay, murder (a person), esp. in a 
bloody or brutal manner. 

*582 Stanyhurst VEneis 1. (Arb.) 21 Wheare lyes strong 
Hector slaughtred by manful Achilles. 1592 Soliman <V 
Pers. v. iv, In slaughtering him thy vertues are defamed. 
1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. $ Commw. 357 The Piince him- 
selfe hath hardly escaped fiom being taken or slaughtered. 
1746 Francis tr. Horace , Art Poet. 268 Let not Medea.. 
Slaughter her mangled Infants on the Stage. 182$ J. Neal 
Bro. Jonathan III. 427 She slaughtered our child on the 
spot. 1865 Lkcky Ration. (1870) II. 154 They said it was 
not lawful for a single unauthorised individual to condemn 
and slaughter the consecrated ruler of the nation. 
fig. 1632 Litiigow Treat, ix. 389 The circumstances., 
weie very plausible, if time did not slaughter my goodwill. 
184s Browning Time's Revenges 5 He slaughters you with 
savage looks Because you don’t admire my books. 

3. To kill or slay (persons) in large numbers j 
to massacre. 

*389 Warner Alb. Eng. Prose Addit. (1602) 341 Troy is 
sacked, and her people for the most part slaughtered. 1671 
Milton P. R. iii. 75 What do these Worthies, But rob.., 
slaughter, and enslave Peaceable Nations. 1692 Dryden 
St. Euremont's Ess. 6g To know simply how to slaughter 
Men.. is to excel in a veiy fatal Science. 1702 A. Young 
Trav. France 405 Fiedenc, who attained the title of Great, 
on account of his superior skill in the arts of slaughtering 
men. 18x9 Scott Ivanhoe xxxvi, He shall . slaughter the 
infidels, even heaps upoii heaps. 1853 J. H. Newman Hist. 
Sk. (1873) II. i. iii. 138 The Latins were slaughtered in their 
own homes and in the streets. 

fig. 1611 Siiaks. Wint. T. 1. ii. 93 One good deed, dying 
tonguelesse, Slaughters a thousand wayting vpon that. 
1842 Lover Handy Antly x, Fanny went on slaughtering 
the S’s as fast as Fuilong ruined R’s. 

absol. *718 Pope Iliad xi. 199 Still slaughtering on, the 
king of men proceeds. 

+ 4. To gash or slash (a hide). Ohs. rare. 

1603-4 Act x Jas. /, c. 22 § 1 No Butcher.. shall gash, 
slaughter, or cut any Hide.. in flayinge thereof. 

5. Jig. To sell at low prices or at a sacrifice. 

1896 Daily News 9 June 9/6 In that case,.. we should 
have to slaughter our stock and lose our money. 

Slaughterage. [f. Slaughter.^.] All that is 
connected with the slaughtering of animals for food. 

1854 Bentley’s Misc. Oct. 323 It is astonishing with what 
ait.. we have succeeded in hiding.. the slaughterage, the 
sutlerage, and the sewerage. 

Slaughterdom. rare. [f. as prec.] Slaughter, 
massacre ; slaughtered condition. 

1592 G. Harvey Four Lett, ii, What cruell bloudshed, 
what horrible slaughterdome haue bene committed, for the 
point of Honour. 1593 Nashe Christ's T. (16x3) 11 How 
much more shall the King of all kings reuenge the death 
and slaughterdom of his.Embassadors. i860 All Year 
Round No. 74. 575. On either hand, lie the carcases and 
bones of horses in different stages of slaughterdom. 

Slaughtered (sljj-taid), ppl. a. [f, SLAUGH- 
TER ».] 

1. Of animals (or flesh): Killed for food, etc. 

1388 Shaks. Tit. A. u. iii. 223 Lord Bassianus lies em- 

brewedheere, AU on a heape like to the slaughtred Lambe. 
1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. 48/1 Water 
wherinne slaughtered flesbe hath binn washed. <11639 
Carew A Cruel Mistress 5 A slaughter’d bull will appease 
angry Jove. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles 111. xvii, Underneath 
yon jutting crag Are hunters and a slaughter’d stag. 1837 
P, KstTH Bot. Lex. 390 The muscle of slaughtered animals 
. .forms also an agreeable.. food for man. 

trausf. 1746 Francis tr. Horace, Epist. r. xii. 29 Whether 
slaughter'd Onions crown your Board, Or murder’d Fish 
an impious Feast afford. 

2. Of persons : Killed, slain ; massacred. 

1593 Shaks. Lucr. 1376 A weeping tear, Shed for the 
slaughter’d husband by the wife. # i66g Hopkins Serm. 
1 Pet. ii. 13 (1685) 4 Our most unfeigned mourning for a 
slaughtered Monarch. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 117 
Heaps of slaughter’d Soldiers bite the Ground. 1743 
Francis tr. Horace , Odes nr. iii. 68 Thrice shall her 
Matrons .Deplore their slaughter’d Sons. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. via. II, 316 Another had matched.., over heaps 
of slaughtered Moslem, to the sepulchie of Christ. 

absol. 1826 Scott Woodst, xiv, I have heard.. that the 
spirits of the slaughtei ed have strange power over the slayer. 


3. slang. (See qnot.) 

1892 Star 19 Dec. 2/5 Furniture made by 1 slaughtered ’ 
(i. e. , extra swe^ed) cabinet makeis. 

Slaughterer (sip-term), [f. Slaughter 0.] 

1. One who slaughters or kills. 

1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, 11. v. 109 Thou do’st then wrong 
me, as y* slaughterer doth, Which giueth many Wounds, 
when one will kill, c x6xx Chapman Iliad xm. 593 At his 
slaughterers Incensed Paris spent a lance. 1679 C. Ness 
Anttchrist 191 Nations all that time warring against those 
slaughterers. 1864 Burton Scot Abroad II, i. 98 The 
slaughterers of St. Bartholomew, 
b. A powerful fighter or boxer. 

1896 C. Doyle R. Slone xvii, I’ve seen Jack Harrison 
fight five times, and I never yet saw him have the worse of 
it. He's a slaughterer, and so I tell you. 

2. A killer of animals ; a batcher. 

1648 Hexham ir, Een stager der beesten, a Slaughterer. 
1668 R. Steele Husbandman’s Calling vi. (1672) 161 The 
Lamb looks cheerfully on the slaughterer. 1795 Southey 
Joan of Arc iv. 352, I saw the cattle start.. And with a 
piteous moaning vainly seek To fly the coming slaughtei ers. 
1828 Maitland Let. to Sit. eon 28 One perhaps has been 
a singer in the synagogue ; , a third, a slaughterer. 1868 
Standard 15 Dec. 6 The [Jewish] slaughterer is not a 
butcher in the accepted sense of the term. x88x Nation 
(N. Y.) XXXII. 428 A tremendous slaughterer of the brute 
creation. 

3. slang. A dealer who buys from small makers 
at extiemely low prices. 

1851 Mayhew Loud. Lab. I. 333 The * slaughterers ’. . buy 
at starvation prices'.., the artificer being often kept 
waiting for hours. Ibid. II. 303 The slaughterer cared 
only to have them viewly and cheap. 

Slau‘ghter-hous e . [Slaughter sb.] 

1. A house or place where animals are killed 
for food. 

c 1374 in Scriptores Tres (Surtees] App. p. cxli, Primo 
Lardariam, quae vocatur Sclauteihus. 1 441-2 Durh. Acc. 
Rolls (Surtees) 79 Fro cust. bourn gros. apud le Slauther- 
house. 1471-2 Ibid. (Surtees) 93 Pro una magna corda 
pro le Slaughterhous. 1535 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. 
Oxford (1880) 133 The bochers. .shall have the voyde 
grounde. -to make a sklautter housse. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. 
VI, iv. iii. 6 They fell before thee like Sheepe and Oxen, & 
thou behaued'st thy selfe, as if thou hadst beene in thine 
owne Slaughter-house. 1675 Brooks Golden Key Wks. 
1867 V. 340 A lamb.-goeth as quietly to the shambles or 
the slaughter-house as if it were going to the fold. 1709 
Steele Tatler No. 21 F 13 The Second is a Butcher's 
Daughter and sometimes brings a Quarter of Mutton from 
the Slaughter-house. 1811 Sporting Mag. XXXVII. 86 
The butchers men who work fn the slaughter-houses, i860 
Emerson Conduct of Life Wks. (Bohn) II. 310 You have 
just dined, and, however scrupulously the slaughter-house 
is concealed. ., there is complicity. 
fig. 1819 Scott Ivanhoe xxvi, Permit him to go freely 
about his task of preparing these Saxon hogs for the 
slaughter-house. 1894 Drummond Ascent of Man 25 The 
world has been held up to us as one great.. sTaughter-nouse 
resounding with the cries of a ceaseless agony, 
b. attrib as slaughter-house style , talk, 

1830 Ht. Martineau Hist. Peace II. vi. viii. 576 The rise 
of Young Ireland, with its political ignorance, its slaughter- 
house talk, and its bullying boasts. 1854 Emerson Lett. <$- 
Soc. Anus, Immortality Wks. (Bohn) III. 279 Where there 
is depravity there is a slaughter-house style of thinking. 

2. transf. A place or scene in which persons are 
killed or slaughtered. 

1378 T. N. tr. Cong. W. India 103 [They] beganne openly 
to say Cortes meant to carrie them to the slaughter house. 
1397 Middleton Wisdom of Solomon viii. 13 A reign, not 
blood, An empire, not a slaughter-house of lives. 1646 
Trapp Expos. Johnx. 40 Jerusalem was then as Rome is 
now, the saints’ slaughter house. 1673 Stillingfl. Serm. 
v. 86 Those whose malice goes beyond their power, and 
want only enough of that to make the whole World a 
Slaughter-house. 1790 Merry Laurel of Liberty (ed. 2) 24 
Yet, naughty France, my verse could never claim, For deeds 
that suit the slaughter-house of fame. 18x4 Scott Ld. of 
Isles 11. xv, This ancient fortress of my race Shall be .No 
slaughter-house for shipwreck’d guest. 1868 Tennyson 
Lucretius 84 The lust of blood That makes a steaming 
slaughter-house of Rome, 

fig. 1797 Godwin Enquirer 1. iii. 17 It is the great 
slaughter-house of genius and of mind, 
b. A house injurious to health. 

1899 Atlantic Monthly LXXXIII. 769/1 Bear tene- 
ments, to the number of nearly zoo, have been condemned 
as ' slaughter houses ', with good reason. 

+ 3. A part of a fortification. Obs, 

1332 Edw. VI Jrnl. (Roxb.) 439 It was agreed the wall 
shuld stond, and tow slaughter houses to be made upon to 
skowre the utter cutiners. Ibid., Another walle within that, 
with tow other slaughter houses, and a rampere within that 
again. 

4. slang, a. (See quot.) 

1809 Sporting Mag. XXXIII. 73 The houses called by 
sharpers Slaughter-Houses, are those wheie peisons are 
uniformly employed by the proprietors to affect to play at 
hazard for large sums of money. 

b. A shop where goods are bought from small 
makers at very low prices. Also attrib. 

1831 Mayhew Land. Lab. I. 333 This was owing to. .the 
unwillingness of the small master to carry it to another 
slaughter-house in the rain. 1861 Ibid. III. 233 A special 
race of employers, known by the significant name of 
1 slaughter-house men '. 

Slaughtering (slo’terirj), vbl. sb. [f. Slaugh- 
ter ».] The action of the verb in various senses. 

1597 J. King On Jonas (1618) 646 By trecheiies, poison- 
ings, slaughtering, and such like Scythian kindnesses. 1649 
Milton Ethan, iv. Wks. 185 r III. 367 To tu me his slashing at 
the Court Gate, to slaughtering m the Field, 1711 in 10 th 
Rep, Hist . MSS. Comm. App, V. 165 The slaughtering of 


a great number. 18x9 Shelley Cyclops 387 Axes for 
Aetnean slaughterings. 1873 Encycl. Brit. I. 7 Since the 
opening of the public abattoir, all private slaughtering.. is 
strictly prohibited. 

b. attrib., as slaughtering-house, stock, etc. 

1843 Darwin Voy. Nat. iii. (1873) 56 The estancias and 
slaughtering-houses. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. ll.iii. 
280 His slaughtering stock before the knife would pine. 
1891 Month LXXII. 18 Ice-houses, slaughtei ing-yaids. 
Slaughtering, ppl . a. [f. as piec.] 

1. That slaughters ; killing, slaying. 

1388 Shaks. lit. A. v. iii. 144 HiLher hale that misbelieu- 
ing Moore, To be adiudg’d some direfull slaughtering death. 
1392 Soliman <$• Pers . in. i, Inforce me sheath my slaughter- 
ing blade In the deare bowels of my countnmen. 1625 
Milton On Death Fair Infant 68 To ..drive away the 
slaughtering pestilence. 1679 C. Ness Antichrist 211 
Ministers have. .ever been the sacrifices for slaughtering 
tyrants. 

b. transf. or fig. (Cf. Killing ppl. a.) 
x8ix Sporting Mag. XXXVIII. 184 Having thus far 
described the slaughtering rounds of this light. 1851 
Mayhew Lond. Lab. II. 303 A liitle master, working, as 
he called it, 1 at a slaughtering pace,’ for a warehouse. 1867 
F. Francis Angling (1880) 298 The most slaughtering way 
of fishing for grayling is with the giasshopper. 

2. Of prices : Of the nature of a sacrifice ; lower 
than is profitable. 

1898 Daily News 29 Mar. 9/4 In the export yam trade 
there is a turn for the worse in values, owing to sales at 
slaughtering prices from stock. 

Hence Slau'ghtexingly ado. 

1836 E. Howard R. Reefer xxxvii, They waxed . . cuttingly 
polite, then slaughteringly sarcastic. 

Slau’ghterman. Also 4 sloghter-, 4-5 
slawter-, 6 slaaiter-. [f. Slaughter sb.'] 

1. One who kills or slays ; an executioner. 

a 1330 St. Matthew 307 in Horstm. Allengl. Leg. (1881) 
123 He hat was (mire slaghter man Vnlo he appostell 
playnly ran And hare him thurgh with-owten let. c 1550 
Bale K. Johan (Camden) 92 To slea that beaste & slauter* 
man of the devyll. 1577 Bullinger Decades (1592) 64 He 
suffered.. the torments of the slaughtermen, and death it 
selfe. i6xx B. Jonson Catiline v. iv, All his aides Of 
ruffians, slaues, and other slaughter-men. 1680 C. Ness 
Church Hist, 39 Some savage slaughter-men . . to drown 
those males. 1869 Spurgeon Trcas. David Ps. ix. 12 
Before the slaughtermen are permitted to smile the Lord's 
enemies. 1899 Contemp. Rev. Sept. 439 Adventurers who 
had been hiied on both sides as slaugntei-men. 
fig. a 1658 Cleveland Poems (1677) 118 O he’s a terrible 
Slaughter-man at a Thanksgiving Dinner 1 1711 Shaftes- 
bury Charac. (1737) I. 270, I know not whether it be 
from this killing disposition, .that our satirists prove such 
very slaughter-men. 1784 Berridge Wks. (1864) 412 Mr. 
Newton has fallen into the hands of a slaughter-man.. Dr, 
Mayhew, who will certainly cleave him down the chine. 

2. One whose work or occupation it is to kill 
cattle, etc., for food. 

1389 Durh. Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 40 Stipendia famuloruin 
. . s Slawterman, iix vjV. 14x6-7 Ibid. 613 Item in feodo 
del Slawterman. 1348 Elyot, Bouicida , a slaughter man. 
1624 J. Davies Ps. xliv, Like sheep which Slaughter-men 
cull out to kill. 1677 Yarranton Eng. Improv. 1 53 Houses 
for the Slaughter-men, Sea-men, and Fishers. 1722 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 6048/4 Richard Gilbert,.. Butcher and Slaughter- 
man. 1810 Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 124 No bullock ever 
fell so clean from the nands of an experienced slaughterman. 
1851-3 Tomlinson's Cycl, Useful Arts (1866) I. 3/1 To 
give space for one slaughterman to dress a bullock. 

Slaughterous (sip’torife), a. [f. Slaughter 
sb. + -ous.] Murderous, destructive. 

1382 Stanyhurst AEneisu (Arb.) 20 What forttm vn- 
happye Mee fenst from falling wyth thy fierce slaughterus 
handstroke. 1603 Shaks. Mctcb. v. v. 14 Direnesse familiar 
to my slaughterous thoughts Cannot once start ine. 1634 
Canne Neccss, Separation _ 20 Many will rather submit 
to those slaughterous and inhuman courses than seek to 
redeem their precious liberty. 1798 Progress of Man 96 ill 
Anti Jacobin (1852) 74 The slaugnt’rous arms that wrought 
thy woe. 18x7 J. Scott Paris Revisit, (ed. 4) 97 The place 
where the slaughterous hut inimottal struggle was waged. 
*839 James Louis XIV, II. 367 After various slaughterous 
conflicts, .. the Spanish tioops were obliged to withdraw. 
1853 Mrs. Gaskell Cranford x. Some accident might occur 
from such slaughterous and indiscriminate diiections. 
Hence Slau'gfhterously adv., ‘destructively; 
murderously’ (1847 Webster). 

t Slaughtery. Obs. [f. Slaughter sb., after 
bulcheiy.] 

1. Slaughter. 

1604 Drayton Moses Map Miracles 62 Death is discern'd 
tiiumphantlie in Armes, On the rough Seas his slaughterie 
to keepe. x6xo Marcelline Triumphs Jas. /, 9 That 
slaughtery, butchery, and all their massacres.. are to him. 
most horrid and hateful. 1648 [see sense 2]. 

2. A slaughter-house. 

1648 Symmons Viudic. 191 Masters of a Slaughtery will 
they be called, because they delight so much in the 
slaughtery of mankind. 1665 J. Webb Stone-Heug (1725) 
181 A Slaughtery for killing of Beasts. 

Slauk(e, variants of Slawk. 

Slaunder, -ir, -re, obs. ff. Slander sb. and v . 

[| Slanntiagh. Obs. Also elanteghe. [In form 
app. a. Ir. Gael, sldinteacha, pi. of shiitite health, 
but the sense is that of sldn, slanadh, or slanaidh- 
eacht surety, guarantee.] A pledge or surety. 

’* *333 State Papers Hen. VIII, II. 266 Chaier Ochonor. . 
is sworne and bounde by suirties and slauntiaghs of Omore 
and others, to take the Kjtigis parte against his broder. 
1338 Ibid. III. 44 The said ODonyll and ONeile were 
bounde and sworne togethers,., and have fond suerties, 
otherwise callid slanleghe. 



SLAV. 


SLAVE. 


Slauth(e, obs. forms of Sloth sb. 

Slav (slav,slffiv), si. and a. Forms: a. 4 Solaue, 
4, 9 Solave. 0 . 8-9 Slave. 7. 9 Slav, [In early 
use ad. med.L, Sclavus (recorded from c Soo), 
corresponding to late Gr. 2 tc\d 0 os (c 580) : cf. 
older G. Sk/ave, Sclav{e , Schlav(e, MHG. Schlaff, 
Tlie later forms in SI- correspond to mod.G. and 
F. Slave, med.L. Slavas (951), and are closer to 
the OSlav. and Russian forms : see Slovene.] 

A. si. A person belonging by race to a large 
group of peoples inhabiting eastern Europe and 
comprising the Russians, Bulgarians, Servo-Croals, 
Poles, Czechs, Moravians, and Wends or Slovenes, 

a . 1387 Trevisa Higdeit (Roils) IV. 417 Cirillus, apostel 
of Jie Sclaves. Ibid. VI. 249 He chastede j>e Saxons and 
he Sclaves. 1398 — Barth. De P. R. vin. xxii. (Tollem. 
MS.), pe contre and londe of sclaues. c 1833 Encycl. 
Metro?. (1845) XX 11 I. 631/1 Pomerania was originally 
peopled by the Sclaves. 187® A. J. Evans Through Bosnia 
1. 15 The Croatian dress resembles that of all the Southern 
Sclaves. 

0 . 2788 Gibbon Deck ft F.lv. V. 544 The national appella- 
tion of the Slaves has been degraded by chance or malice 
from the signification of glory to that of servitude. 1861 
T. G. Sheppard Fall of Rome viL 349 The particular inroad 
in which the Slaves participated was signalized by the last 
triumph of the veteian Belisarius. 1889 I. Taylor Grig. 
Aiyans at Linguistically the Slaves are closely related to 
the Letts. 

y. 2866 Chambers's Encycl. VIII. 383/2 The Eastern 
Slavs, the ancestors of the Russians. 1880-1 Morrill in 
Trans. Phil. Soc. 74 A very full account of the North- 
Western Slavs. 1883 — Slavonic Lit. ii. 31 We find Slavs 
settled between the Danube and the Balkan. 

B. adj. Belonging to, characteristic of, or origin- 
ating with the Slavs ; Slavic ; Slavonian. 

1876 A, J. Evans Through Bosnia i. to The twin pigtails of 
maidenhood are far more characteristically Sclave than Ger- 
man. 1878 N. A mer. Rev. CXXVII. 403 The Slavtrappie- 
pared for her in Bosnia. 1903 G. F. Abbott Tour Macedonia 
no Through great pait of Central Macedonia one finds the 
Slav language predominating in the open country. 

Hence Sla'vdom, the Slavonic race generally; 
Slavs collectively. 

1881 Times 19 Jan. 9/5 A general casting off of the 
Turkish yoke fiorn all Slavdom. 1889 Ibid. 15 Aug. 3/4 
Outside Slavdom Russia lias no politics whatever. 

Slave (sl^v) , si. (and a.). Forms: a. 4-6 sclaue, 
5 solave, 6 sklaw, sklaue, sklave, Sc. sclayff. 

0 . 6 Sc. slawe, slaif, 6-7 slaue , 6- slave, [ad. 
OF. esclave (also mod.F.), sometimes fem. corre- 
sponding to the masc. esclaf, esclas (pi. esclaz, 
esclauz, esclos, etc.), = Piov. esclau masc., esclava 
fem., Sp. esclavo , -va, Pg. escravo , -va t It. schiavo, 
-va, med.L. sclavus , sclava, identical with the 
racial name Sclavus (see Slav), the Slavonic popu- 
lation in parts of central Europe having been 
reduced to a servile condition by conquest; the 
transferred sense is clearly evidenced in documents 
of the 9th century. 

The form with initial scl - is also repiesented by older G. 
schlavlg, sclav(e, G. shloaie. In English the reduction of 
scl- to si- Is noiinal, and the other Teut. languages show 
con esponding forms, as WFns. slaef, NFris. slaaw, MDu. 
slave, slaef (Du. slaaf), MLG. ana LG- slave (hence Da. 
and Norw, slave], older G. s!af(e, Sw. slaf). 

The history of the woids representing stave and Slav in 
late Gr., med.L., and G., is very fully tiaced in Grimm’s 
Deutsches WSrterbuch s.v. Sklave.] 

I. 1 . One who is the property of, and entirely 
subject to, another person, whether by capture, 
purchase, or birth ; a servant completely divested 
of freedom and personal rights. 

a, triage S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 106 He was sone i-nome, Ase a 
sclaue forth i-lad and i-don in prisone. c 1374 Chaucer 
Troyhts in. 391 , 1 wol he serue Right as bi sclaue. 2313 
Douglas Mneid ix. v. 114 My fader. .Twelfchosin mationis 
sail 30U geif all fre, To be jour sclavis in captiuite. tz 2333 
Ld. Berners Hwm xlviii. 262 It is a sclaue, a crysteu 
woman, whom we bought at Damiet. itto Spenser F. Q. 
IJ.vii. 33, 1 . .rather choose. .to be Lord of those that riches 
haue, Then them to haue my selfe, and be their seiuile 
sclaue. 

0. 1538 Elyot Diet., Seruiliter, lyke a bondman or slaue. 
256a WinJet IVks. (S.T.S.) I. 50 As thai war slawes, 
picsoneris, and captiues in a raip. 136B Grafton Citron, 
II. 2 Before the commyng of the sayde William there were 
no slaues or bondmen. 2610 Shaics. Temp. 1. ii. 308 Wee'll 
visit Caliban, my slaue, who neuer Yeelds vs kinde answere, 
2667 Milton P. L.xu. 267 Of guests he makes them slaves 
Inhospitably. *727 Lady M. W. Montagu Lett, II. xlvi. 
35 You will expect I should say something, of the slaves. 
2764. Goldsm. Trav. 388 The wealth.. Pillag’d from slaves 
to putchase slaves at home. 1809-20 Coleridge Friend 
(2865) 73 They were preparing us to give up . . the children 
of free ancestors to become slaves, and the fathers of slaves ! 
1B78 H. M. Stanley Dark Cont. (1889) 204 The Aiabs 
bring cloth, heads, and wire, to buy ivory and slaves, 
b. Used as a term of contempt. Now arch. 

*337 St, Papers Tien. VIII (2834) II. 448 Emonges 200 
of them Lcalioglasses] sbalbe skaunt 8 111 that aie gentilmen 
. and all the residue sklawes. C1560 Durham Deposit. 
(aurtees) 64 Thou art a slave and a knave to fynd fault 
Wtfh me, 1607 Shaks. Cor. 1, vi. 39 Where is toat Slaue 
which told me they had baate you to your Ti enches 1 1780 
Cowper Progr, Error 625 Though the deist rave, And 
atheist, if earth bear so base a slave. 1820 Scoxt Ivanhot 
xxii. And what is to be my surety?' said the Jew. .‘Tlie 
woid of a Norman noble, thoupawubroking slave answered 
Front-de-Boeuf. 
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iransf. *607 Shaks. Timm iv. ill. 33 This yellow Slaue 
[sc. gold] Will knit and bieake Religions. 

f c. In less serious use : Rascal ; fellow. Obs. 
139a R. D. Hypnct otomachia 87 Dyvei persons wonder, 
ing at the force of such a little slave [Cupid]. 1601 Sir W. 
Cornwallis Ess. xv, I come now fioni discoursing with an 
Husbandman — an excellent stifTe slave. 1607 Shaks. Co; - , 
iv. v. 181 Oh Slaues, lean teliyou Newes, News you Rascals. 

2 . transf. One who submits in a servile manner 
to ihe authority or dictation of another or others ; 
a submissive or devoted set vant. 

1321 Bradshaw's St. Weiburge (1887) 203 Be nowe 
beniuolent, whan I shall on the call, Vnto thy slaue. 2596 
Shaks. Tam. Shrew 1. i. 224 Let me be a slaue, t' atchitue 
that maide. 1647 Cowley Mistr., The Thraldom iv, I am 
thy slave then; let me know, Haid Master, tlie great task 
I have to do. a 2700 Evelyn Diary 31 Oct. 1685, He. .is of 
naturecruelandaslaveofthe Couit. 2794 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Myst. Udolpho i, I’d be her slave no longer. 1849 Mac- 
aulay Hist. Eng. ii. 1 . 163 Oliver, the head of a party, and 
consequently, to a great extent, the slave of a party. 2880 
‘ Ouida ' Moths 1 . a She had her adoteis and slaves grouped 
about her. 

h.Jig. One who is completely under the domina- 
tion of, or subject to, a specified influence. 

1559 Mirr. Mag., Jack Cade xxiv, Therefore Baldwin 
warne men folow reason, Subdue theyr wylles, and be not 
Fortunes slaues. 2396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scotl. 
I. 240 Sergius, a mounk and sclaue of the Nestorian and 
Heretical ImpLetie. 1603 Shaks. Ham. m. ii. 77 Giue me 
that man That is not Passions Slaue. 2620 T. Granger 
Div. Logike 102 He is the slaue of muddy Mammon. 2684 
Scanderbeg Rediv, iii. 37 Well knowing that the Tartars 
aie a People that use not to he very much slaves to their 
woids. 2746 Francis tr. Horace , Epist . 1. i. 53 The Slave 
to Envy, Anger, Wine or Love. *780 Mirror No. 87, The 
slaves of a weak, a childish; or a gloomy superstition: 1848 
Dickens Dombey xxvi, 1 nm the slave of remorse. 2873 
Jowett Plato (ed. a), 111 . 174 [He] is the slave of ki$ in- 
veterate patty prejudices. 

transf. *596 Shaks. \ Hen. IV, v. iv. 8r But thought’s 
the slaue of Life, and Life, Times foolc. 2602 — Ham. 111. 

ii. 298 Purpose is but the slaue to Memorie. 1827 Shelley 
Rev. Islam vi. xvii, O War 1 of hate and pain Thou loathed 
slave. 

3 . One whose condition in respect of toil is com- 
parable to that of a slave. 

2774 Goldsm. Hat. Hist. (2776) II. 221 Tlie women, there- 
fare, of these countries, are the greatest slaves upon catth. 
2802 Mrs. Sherwood in Life (1847) xii. 214 We called the 
slave-of-all-work to inquire the cause of all this tinlamara. 
2889 G. B. Shaw in Fabian Ess. 192 The white slaves of 
the sweater. 

4 . Ent. An. ant captured by, and made to serve, 
ants of another species. 

2827 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. (2828) II. 73 Certain ants 
are affirmed to sally forth.. for the singular purpose of 
procuring slaves to employ In their domestic business. 2859 
Darwin Orig. Species vii. (2860) 220, I opened fourteen 
nests of F. sanguinea, and found a few slaves in all. 2879 
Lubbock Sci. Led. Iii. 77 If the colony changes the situa- 
tion of us nest, the masters are all carried by the slaves to 
the new one. 

II. allrib. and Comb. 

5 . Appositive, as slave-girl, - martyr , -pander, 
soldier , - subject , - wife , etc. 

2607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. n. iv, Where’s this slave- 
pander now? 1722 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) I. 205 ’Twas 
difficult to apprehend, .what publick [subsisted] between an 
absolute prince and his slave-subjects. 1813 Shelley Q. 
Mab v. 206 The slave-soldier lends His arm to murderous 
deeds. 2837 Hr. Martineau Soc. Amer. III. xto Slave 
wives and mothers. 2839 Miss Maitland Lett. Madras 
(1843) 278 Four wives and seven slave-girls were burnt with 
him. 2000 Dublin Rev. July 203 The honour that was paid 
to the slave-martyrs. 

"b. Used predicatively as adj. 

<12376 Pilkington Whs. (Parker Soc.) 225 , 1 will.. make 
thee more vile and slave.. than any people round about 
thee. 2830 Carlyle Latter-d. Pamph, t. (c 1900) 33 Algiers, 
Biazil or Dahomey hold nothing in them so authentically 
slave as you are. 

6. Attrib. in various senses, as slave-bargain, 
-bill, -blood, -hunt, - labour , etc; 

2808 Eleanor Sleath Bristol Heiress III, 283 You have 
• .found a respectable purchaser for your plantations, and 
have disposed of your "slave-bargain on your own terms? 
*792 CowrER Let, to Lady Hesketh 27 May, As for politics, 
I reck not, having no room in my head for any thing but 
the "Slave-bill. 26x2 Chapman Rev. Bussy d'Ambois iv. 

iii, He had bought his bands out With their "slave bloods 1 
1864 Webster, ’ Slave-hunt , 1. A search after persons to 
make slaves of. Barth. 2. A search after fugitive slaves. 
289a \ Spectator 3 May, The leaders of the slave-hunts, the 
Aiab desperadoes. <12859 Voice from South 19 (Bartlett), 
1 hear you avowing that "slave labor shall not come in 

a etition with free labor. 2872 Kingsley At Last xvi, 
isive sugar cultivation had put apremiumon unskilled 
slave-labour. 1894 H. Gardener Unofficial Patriot 2 
The direct results of having been born to "slave-ownership. 
i860 Pusey Min. Proph, 233 The inducement to "slave- 
piracy among the Cilicians. 2884 Pall Mall G. 23 Apr. 2/1 
On the western side of Africa there are no "slave raids. 
283a J. M. Ludlow Hist. U. S, 293 The tendency of the 
"slave-system being to divide the white population. 1796 
H. Hunter tr. St. -Pierre's Stud. Nat, (2799) III. 651 The 
violent remonstrances of our traders in favour of the in- 
human "slave-traffic. 1838 Whittier Farew. of Virginia 
Slave Mother 3 Where the "slave-whip ceaseless swings. 

D. With words denoting places, buildings, etc., 
in some way connected with slaves or slavery, as 
slave-barge, -cabin, -country, etc. 

2863 J. H. Ingraham Pillar of Fit e (1872) 218 A "slave- 
barge passed down the Nile. 1878 Morley Diderot II. 
228 Black Toussaint Louverture in his "slave-cabin at 


Hayti. 2843 Darwin Voy. round World (ed. 2) xxi. 499 , 1 
thank God, I shall never again visit a "slave-countiy. 
2890 Henty With Lee in Virginia 76 A wanaut to search 
your "slave-huts.. for a runaway negro. 2833 Bailey The 
Mystic, etc. 70 The desei t heart of "slave-land. 2838 Ste- 
phens Trav. Turkey 52/1 In tlie"slave-market. .it tequired 
•no great effort of the imagination to make her decidedly 
beautiful. 2871 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) IV. 92^ Since 
Gregory had beheld the angelic children of Delia in the 
Roman slave-market. 2860 Pusey Min. Proph. _ 13s The 
great "slave-mart at Delos. 2843 Coulter Adv. in Paiific 
ii. 15 One large kind of storehouse attracted my attention ; 
..it was a "slave-pen. 2796 H. M. Williams Lett, on 
France IV. 177 (Jod.), The faithful historian of a "slave- 
ship. 184a Longf. Witnesses iii, There the black Slavc- 
shipswims. 2897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 229 The "slave 
villages.. are away down the north face of the island. 

o. Consisting of slaves, as slave-caravan, -caste, 
- cojffle , -drove. 

1840 Macaulay Ess., Ranke's Hist. (1897) 338 The marts 
of the African slave-caravans. 2865 Atlantic Monthly June 
752 The last slave-coffle that shall ever Head the streets 
of Richmond. 187a Yeais Growth Comm. 348 The slave- 
dtoves of an African prince. *895 C, S. Horne Story 
L. M. S. 95 Members, of the pool slave-castes must not 
approach nearer than ninety paces to a Brahmin. 

7. Objective, a. With agent-nouns, as slave- 
auctioneer, -broker, -catcher, -dealer, etc. 

1862 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. III. clxxviii. 216 Give 
up your sons to slaughter, that "slavc-auctionecrs may still 
handle female flesh. 2893 Dublin Rev. April 295 The son of 
a "slave-broker in Cairo. 283a Mrs. Stowe Untie Tom's C. 
ix. 77 Are you the man that will shekel a poor woman and 
child from "slave-catchers? 1601 Holland Pliny 11 . no The 
toot is. . well known to these "slaue-courseis. 2776 G. Sharp 
Law Liberty Title-p., Slave-holders and "slave-dealers. 
2874 Green Short Hist. i. 17 1 They are English, Angles ! ’ 
the slave-dealers answered. 2830 R. Walsh Notices of 
Brazil II. 480 A ferocious looking fellow with a scourge. . 
who was the "slave-driver of the ship. 1889 G. B. Shaw 
in Fabian Ess. 293 The sweater himself, a mere slave 
driver paid 1 by the piece 1856 Olmsted Slave States 196 
The "skive employer. . has no remedy but to solicit . -a deduc- 
tion fiom the price. 2776 G. Sharp Law Re/rib. Title-p., 
Tyrnnts, "Slave-holders, and Oppressors. 2862 Sat. Rev. 
23 Nov. 523 An intention of alarming the slaveholders of 
the coast. 2889 Academy 24 Aug. 222/2 Our hero’s cap- 
ture by a band of ruthless "slavehunters. 2859 Darwin 
Orig. Species vii. (i860) 223 Ants whith are not "slave- 
makers. 186* J. G. Sheppard Fall Rome xiii. 628 Fortune- 
tellers, "slave-mongers, gladiators. 1848 Thaciclray Van. 
Fair xx, Her father was a German Jew— a "slave-owner 
they say. 2884 Pali Mall G. 20 Feb. 2 The "slave raider 
has extended his operations far and wide. 1601 Holland 
Pliny 1 . 162 A. merchant "slaue-seller. 1854 Milman Lot. 
Chr. 111. v. (1864) II. 16 Barbarian or Jewish "slave-venders. 

b. With pres, pplcs., as slave-carrying , -collect- 
ing, -dealing, etc. 

1799 Hull Advertiser 13 July 4/2 The "slave carrying 
ships were pestilential jails. 1827 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. 
xvii. (1818) II. 88 Both species of the "slave-collecting ants. 
Ibid. 75 None of the "slavc-dealing ants appear to be 
natives of Britain. 2864 Q. JrnL Sci. Jan. xo The slave- 
dealing king of Dahomey. 1837 Hr. Martineau Society in 
Amer. II. 77 This brought in an accession of "slave-bolding 
settlers. 2733 Thomson Liberty I. 32 Extended in hei band 
the Cap, and Rod, Whose "Slave-inlarging touch gave 
double life, a i6a8 F. Grevil Life Sidney xv. (2652) 205 
These "slave-making conjunctions betweene the Spaniaul, 
and his Chaplaine. 1817 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xvii. (1818) 
II. 81 Another of the slave-making ants. 183a J. M, Lud- 
low Hist. U. S. 193 A "slave-owning oligaicny. 

c. With vbl. sbs., as slave-catching, - dealing , 
driving, -hunting, etc. 

1864 Webster, " Slave-catching, the business of searching 
out and arresting fugitive slaves. 2873 P. H. Colomb 
(title), Slave-catching in the Indian Ocean. 1843 Make. 
Fuller Wont. 19th Cent. (1862) 25 Room for a monstrous 
display of "slave-dealing and slave-keeping. 1889 G. B. 
Shaw in Fabian Ess. 23 Its ferocious swearing and Slave- 
driving. 2863 Speke Discov. Nile p. xxvi, The whole system 
of "slave-holding., is exceedingly strange. 1863 W. Phil- 
lips Sp. v. 73 The pulpit preached "slave-hunting. 1845 
"Slave-keeping [see slave-dealing ]. 2833 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xvi. III. 723 The law which made "slavetiading felony. 

8 . a. With pa. pples., as slave-cultured, -deserted, 
•got, -grown, -peopled. 

1763 Churchill Duellist 1. Poems 2767 II. 12 Some slave- 
got Villain. 1788 Cowper Morning Dream 26 To a slave- 
cultur'd island we came. 2809-20 Shelley ‘ Oh l take the 
pure gem,’ etc., ii, Where patriotism -.Plants Liberty’s flag 
on the slave-peopled shore. 2817 — Rev. Islam ix. x. Their 
many tyrants sitting desolately In slave-deserted halls. 
2848 Mill Pol. Econ. m. vi. § 3 I. 572 Slave-grown will 
exchange for non-slave-grown commodities in a less ratio 
[etc.]. 2860 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. III. cxli. 120 
The supply of slave-grown cotton, 
b. Similative, as slave-like. 

1607 Shaks. Timon 1 v. iii. 203 This Slaue-like Habit. 2845 
Lu. Campbell Chancellors Iii. (1857) III. 29 He would have 
addressed her in the most fulsome and .slave-like strain. 
2896 Daily News 13 Apr. 3/1 Aslave-hke obedience. 

8. Special combs. : slave-captain, the captain 
of a slave-vessel ; Slave Coast, a part of the west 
coast of Africa (see quot. 1875) from which slaves 
were exported ; slave-fork, a forked branch of a 
tree secured to the neck of a slave to prevent 
escape ; slave-power, a power based upon, or 
recognizing, slavery as an institution ; slave state, 
one or other of the southern United States of 
America, in which slave-holding was legal; slave- 
stick, = slave-fork. 

Slave-ivood, given in various Diets., etc., as a name for 
the Simaruba tree, is an error for stave-wood. 
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1808 Clarkson African Slave-Trade I. $78 Noirishad 
been formerly a *slave-captain, but had quitted the trade. 
1778 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 2) II. 1110/2 Benin,. .in Africa, has 
. .the '‘Slave Coast on the west. *837 Benny Cycl, VII, 
299/1 The most eastern districts [of the Gold Coast] are 
often distinguished by the name of the Slave Congt. 1875 
Encycl. Brit. I. 269 The Slave Coast extends from the 
river Volta to the Calabar river. 1883 Annandale Imperial 
D/cA, "Slave-fork. 1898 Daily Telegr. 1 1 Apr. 4/7 Many poor 
wretches fighting in fetters or in slave-forks. 1859 Bartlett 
Diet . Amer. 4x3 * Slave power , the political power of slave- 
holders j the body of slaveholders. 1861 Gen. P. Thomp- 
son Audi A It.lll. clxxvii. 214 Themaityidoms a victorious 
Slave-power may in its tenderness impose. 1812 Bracken- 
ridge Views Louisiana (1814) 94 Buffaloe robes.. will be 
found of much use in the "slave states, as a cheap and 
comfortable bedding for negroes. 1888 Brvce American 
Commw. in. liii. II. 334 New States had been admitted 
substantially in pairs, a slave State balancing a free State. 
1899 Werner Ca.pt. Locusts 244 Once before I saw him 
there with people tied in *s!ave-sticks. 

Slave (sliFiv), &.i Also 6-7 slaue. [f. Slave 
si. Cf. Enslave v. ; also (M)Du. and (M)LG. 
slaven, G. sklaven , chiefly in sense 4 .] 

1. irans. To reduce to the condition of a slave; 
to enslave ; to bring into subjection. 

1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. n. it. Thou canst not slave 
Or banish me. 1644 Berkenhead Serin, 21 Princes protect 
us. from evill doers, who would . . mercilesly slave our 
children. 1691 J. Wilson Belphegor u. i, I lend a Hand to 
Slave ray Country !— No. 1881 Mrs A. R. Ellis Sylvcstra 
II. 60 Why did he go on board a Bristol ship, if not for 
slaving men ? 

fig. 1605 Siiaks. Lear iv. i. 71 Let the. .Lust-dieted man, 
That slaues your ordinance,.. feele your powre quickly, 
1639 G. Daniel Ecclus . xlviii. 30 Who could never stoope 
To slave his vertue, for a servile Hope. 

b. Const, to (a person, etc.). 

1559 Aylmer Harborowe L iij b, Subjected and slaued to 
the proudest.. nacion. x6o8 Machin Dumb Kt. 1. i, My 
recieant soule, Slaved to her beauty, would renounce all 
waire. 1652 C. B. Stapylton Herodian 76 It slav'd them 
unto Macedon and Rome. 1850 Blackie /. Eschylus II. 39, 

I first slaved to the yoke Both ox and ass. 

rcjl. c 1613 Rowlands Paire of Spy-Knaves (Hunterian 
Cl.) 3 A Sicophant, that slaues himselfe to all. 1620 E. 
Blount Horse Subs. 439 If they hope to obtaine any thing 
by their fauour. . they must.. slaue them-selues to Flatterie. 

c. Croquet. (See quot.) 

1868 Whitmore Croquet Tactics si To ‘slave .a ball is 
to take it on with you in the game. 

2. To treat as a slave; to employ in hard or 
servile labour. 

1699 M, Lister fount. Paris 218 The ./Egyptian Kings 
built them Monuments, wherein they slaved their whole 
Nation. X737 Bracken Farriery Irnpr. (1756) I. 179 
Brought on.. by hard Riding and Slaving the Horse after- 
wards. 1820 Scott Monast. xxxvi, A man were better dead 
than thus slaved and harassed. 

b. To abuse by the name of slave. 

X719 London & Wise Compl. Gard. p. Hi, The N uisery man 
is presently slaved and condemned for a cheating Knave. 

3. intr. (with it), a. To practise slavish imita- 
tion. b. = next. 

1589 Nashe Anat. Absurd. Eij, Some proude spirited 
princocks. .gets him a liuerie Coate of their cloth, and 
slaues it in their seruile sutes. 1852 Thackeray Esmond. 
it. vii, He found himself presently.. slaving it like the rest 
of the family. 

4. To toil or work hard like a slave. 

X719 D'Urfev Pitts (1872) V. 77 Theie's many more who 
slave and toil, Their living to get. 1766 Anstey New Bath 
Guide viii. 80 She slav'd all the Day like a Spitalfields 
Weaver. 1806 Beresford Miseries Hum. Life 11. x, Slaving 
to drag up each separately out of its deep bed. 1848 
Dickens Dombey xi, Pool Berry drudged and slaved away 
as usual, X870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. r. (1873) 53 
While he was still slaving at these biicks without stiaw. 

b. To plod through something in reading. 
x8o6 Beresford Miseries Hum. Life vm. xvi, Reading 

newspaper poetry i— which . . you occasionally slave through. 

c. irans. To wear out, etc., by severe toil. 

1864 Miss Braddon Doctor's Wife ii, I may slave my life 

out, and there isn't one of you will.. help me. 1880 — 
fust as I am xlix, You will slave yourself to death. 1891 
Harper's Mag. July 184/1 What a hideous place was 
Pcntonville to slave away one's life in. 

6. intr. To traffic in staves, rare — L 
1726 G. Roberts Four Yrs. Voy. i, I made a contract., 
to buy a Cargo to slave with on the Coast of Guinea. 

t Slave, »- 2 03s. rare. [Related to Sleave v. 
or Suve v.] intr. To tear away or split. 

1523 Fitzherd. Husk § X27 Cutte the settes ..a lyttel from 
the eith, the more halfe a-sonder, and to lette it slaue 
downewarde, and not vpwarde. ibid. § 133 That causeth 
the bowes to slaue downe the nether parte. 

Slaveage (slaved:;), nonce-word. [f. Slave 
sb., after peerage.] Slaves collectively. 

1831 Blackw. Mag. XXIX. 428 His ignorance of the 
British Peerage is equal to his ignorance of the American 
slaveage. 

Sla ve-born, a. [Slave si. 8 a.] Born of a 
slave parent or parents ; born In the condition of 
a slave. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia hi, The obstinate cowards, the 
slave-born tyrants. 1594 Selimns (Temple ed.) 551 The 
mighty Emperor of Russia Sends in his troops of slave- 
born Muscovites. 16x6 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems D ivb, 
A sable Stage Where slaue-borne Man playes to the scoff- 
ing Starres. 1765 Francis tr. Horace, Odes 1. xxvii. 19 Thy 
breast no slave-born [earlier edd, slavish] Venus fires. 

Slaved (sl?vd), pj>l. a. [f. Slave z>A + -ed L] 
1. Enslaved. 
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1839 G. Daniel Vervlc 3x5 As coldly Dull As the slaved 
Russian. 

2. Of a vessel : Loaded with slaves, rare — 1 . 
X796Z. Macaulay in Visc'tess Knutsford Life 8 Lett. (1900) 
vi. 141 Some of which he had aheady sent off fully slaved. 

Slavedom (Slavdom), [f. Slave sb. + -dom.] 
a. Slavery, b. The position of a slave. 

1362 Phaer JEncid x. Dd ij b, Than may your grace con- 
dempne al Italy to great Carthage, In slauedome viuler 
Moores. 1605 T. Bell Motives Romish Faith 8 [He] shal 
beconi a Papist, and yeilde himselfe to the slauedome of 
popish religion. 1839-48 Bailey Fesiusxxvii. 324 A thi one, 
at which earth's puny potentates May sue for slavedoms. 
1 863 Dicey Federal St. I. 1 65 The tyiants of slavedom 
have boine the sway here for forty years. 
Slave-driver, -holder, etc. : see Slave si. 7 . 
Slaveless (sle^vles), a. [f. Slave si. + -less.] 
Not possessing slaves. 

1832 J. M. Ludlow Hist. U. S. 193 An ignorant and help- 
less mass of slaveless freemen. 

Slave-like a. : see Slave sb. 8 b. 

Slav elin g (sl^-vliq). [f. Slave sb. +-ling L] 
A submissive or servile person. 

1884 Contemp. Rev. May 688 The most independent of 
these slavelings. . degenerated into a place-hunter. 

t Slavely, adv. Obs~ l [f. Slave sb. + -ly 2 .] 
After the manner of slaves ; oppressively. 

1553 W. Turner in Strype Eccl. Mem. III. 1. iv. 49 If ye 
saw.. how slavely and bondlythey handle the rest of the 
Clergy. 

Slave-merchant. [Slave sb. 6 .] One who 
traffics or deals in slaves ; a slave-dealer. 

1747DUNK1N in Francis’s Horace , Ep. ir. ii. 7 note, This 
was probably the usual Language of Slave-Merchants. 
1792 Genii, Mag. LXII. 1.2 The slave-merchants., brought 
forward several persons ns witnesses. 1808 Clarkson 
African Slave-Trade I. 383 Slave-meichants..came in. 
1876 Bancroft Hist. U.S. III. vi. 83 The slave-merchant 
supplied laborers on credit. 

t Slaven,///. a. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Sleave v. 
or Slive v. Cf. Slave z> 2 ]. Split. 

1688 Holme Armoury lit. xvii. (Roxb.) 1x6/2 In the bent 
of this Bow., is placed an arrow slaven j halfe an arrow it 
cannot properly be termed, but the side of an ariow. 

Slaveooraey, -crat : see Slavocraoy. 
Slaver (slae-vai), si.l Forms: 4 slavere, 
5 slavyr, 6-7 slauer, 6 - slaver. [Related to 
Slaves v. Cf. led. slafur in the same sense.] 

1. Saliva issuing or falling from the mouth. 

c 1323 Gloss. W. de Bibbesw. in Wright Voc. 143 Pur 
sauver ses dras de baavnre, from slavere. c 1440 Promp. 
Pnrv. 438/2 Slavyr, orexis. 156a Turner Herbal n. (1568) 
79 The leafe is hote : andholden vnder ones tethe,bryngeth 
furth slauer. X375 Laneham Let. (1871) 17 To shake hiz 
earz twyse or thryse wyth the blud & the slauer aboout his 
fimamy. x6ox Holland Pliny II. 329 The froth or slauer 
of an horse mouth. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 136 
That a Toad communicates its venom.. by the humidiLie 
and slaver of its mouth. 1733 Porn Prol. Sat. 106 Of all mad 
creatures , . 1 1 is the slaver kills, and not the bite. X774 Gold- 
smith Nat. Hist, (1862) II. 400 A venomous slaver, which, 
they suppose, issues from the Salamander’s mouth. 1820 
Byron Blues 1. 47 I'd inoculate sooner my wife with the 
slaver Of a dog when gone rabid. X834 Disraeli Rev. 
Epick 1. xlix, It spat, and washed With burning slaver from 
my front the cross. 1904 M. Hewlett Queen's Quair it, iv, 
Ruthven, with the slaver of his rage upon his mouth, 
b. fig. Drivel, nonsense ; also, gross flattery. 
x8aS Coleridge A Character 68 The coward whine and 
Fienchified Slaver and slang of the other side. X862 Times 
2 Apr., A modest man, one to whom such slaver must be 
loathsome. 1893 Cozens Hardy Broad Norf. 55 Some 
people may look upon this correspondence as a lot of squit 
and slaver (nonsense). 

2. Mucus-slime of fish or worms, rare. 

1650 Earl Monm, tr. Scnault's Man bee. Guilty 293 She 
got nothing but the slaver of worms, or scum of fishes, 1637 
3 . Purchas Pol. Flying-Ins. 46 In the Eele..is no Sex 
visible, yet by their slaver, .do they produce their young. 

Slaver (si^'vw), sb! 1 [f. Slave sb. + -Bit 1 .] 

1. A vessel engaged in slave-traffic. 

2830 R. Walsh Notices of Brazil, 1828-9 H. 483 This was 
opposed by the mate of the slaver. 1863 H. Cox Ins tit. in. 
viii. 722 The proceeds of ships, .condemned as slavers, 1886 
Athenxum 13 Nov. 627/3 They were in the boats creeping 
up to a slaver. 

attrib. and Comb. 1886 A thcnxwn 13 Nov. 627/3 The story 
of his slaver hunting carries one back to boyish recollec- 
tions. 1897 Daily News 30 Dec. 5 As stout a slaver-skipper 
as ever kept niggers under batches. 

2. One who deals or traffics in, or owns, slaves. 
184a Longf. Quadroon Girl iv, The Slaver's thumb was 

on the latch. x86a Industrial Mag. Feb. 32 In America 
the slavers themselves make it an open boast. 1889 John 
Bull 2 Mar. 145/2 That there was no worse slaver than the 
present Sultan of Turkey. 

Slaver, variant of Sliver sb. 

Slaver (slmwar), v. Forms: 4 - slaver, 5 
slawer, slavyr, 6-7 slauer. [app. of Scand. 
origin : cf. Icel. slafra in the same sense, related 
to LG. siabbern, etc., Slabber ».] 

1. intr. To let the saliva run from the mouth ; 
to slabber. Also fig. 

c X325 Gloss. IV. de Bibbesw. in Wright Voc. 143 L'cnfaunt 
have de nature , slavery! of kynde. c 1340 Hamfole Pr. 
Cause. 784 His mouthe slavers, his tethe lotes. 01435 Voc. 
in Wr.-WUIcker 668 Salmare, to slawer. C1440 Promp. 
Parv. 458/2 Slaveton, orexo. 1330 Palsgr. 720/2 Fye on 
the knave, arte thou nat a shamed to slaver lyke a yonge 
chylde. 1376 Turberv. Venerie 224 He driueletn and 
slauereth at the mouth commonly. 1607 Markham Caval. 


1. (1617) 83 You shall etter haue a Horse that is so cut,., 
continually siauering, because the moysture which com. 
meth into his month, cannot bee held in. 1667 H. More 
Div. Dial. in. vi, It may be also, when they take Tobacco, 
they slaver on the shorn side of their Chin. 1731 Phil. 
Trans. XLVII. 194 All of them slaver’d and frequently 
chang'd colour. 1797 T. Wright Autobiog. (1864) 87 lie 
chewed tobacco, and sitting next my companion, slaveied 
and spat upon his coat. 1841 Thackeray Men <$- Coals 
Wks. 1886 XXIII. 366 The man was bleeding at the nose, 
andslavering at the mouth. 1874 Holland Mistr. Manse 
xxvi. 228 With lips that slavered with their hate, 
b. fig. To drivel ; to fawn. Also with it. 

1730 Swift Wks. (1735) IV. 1. 122 Why must he sputter, 
spawl, and slaver it in vain against the people's fav'rite? 
1753 Smollett Cf. Fathom (1784) 13/1 Where humour 
turns changeling, and slaveis in an insipid grin. _ 1862 
Wrcxall tr. Hugo's Les Miserables tv. xxvii. It is a., 
fiog-like language which crawls, slavers. 1894 Hall Caine 
Manxman 133 He thought of his uncle and how he had 
snubbed and then slavered ovei him, 

2. To issue as or like slaver. 

1582 Stanyhurst /Ends hi. (Arb.) 90, T saw flesh bluddye 
toe slauer, When the cob had maunged the gobets. 16x4 
B. Jonson Barth. Fair it. vi, Still the bottle-ale slauereth, 
and the tabacco stinketh 1 1630 Bulwer Anihropomet. ix. 
103 Their gums are seen.. with spittle slaveiing foith. 

3. Irons. To wet with saliva ; to slobber. 

159* Harington Orl. Fur. xxx. xeix, That [meat] they 
left they did so file and slaver As few could brook the sight 
a x 6 ox t Marston Pasquit 4 Kath. 11. 209 Thou wait not 
made to slauer her faire lips With thy dead rewmy chops. 
1693 Dryden, etc., tr. Juvenals Sat. vii. 144 With white 
Fioth his Gown is slaver'd o'er. i8xg Southey Lett. (1836) 
III. 133 Provided it be slavered over with a froth of philo- 
sophy. ' 1863 Miss Braddon Only a Clod i, To.. slaver his 
hand with its flapping tongue. 

b. fig. To fondle, to flatter, in a disgusting or 
sycophantic manner. 

1794 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Ellen III. 183 She wondeied 
Mr. Runnington was not ashamed to be slavering such a 
great girL 1832 A. W. Fonblanque Eng. vnder 7 Ad- 
ministr. (18 37) II. 238 This eagerness to slaver the arch- 
foe of the cause. 1836 Mas. Browning Aur, Leteii vi 
Wks. (1904) 484/2 Is it that the Devil slavers them So ex- 
cellently, that we come to doubt Who’s stronger ? 

4. To utter in a slavering fashion. Also with out. 

1399 Broughton Lett. L 7 You will needes. .slauer out 

your follies in view of the world. 1847D1SRAEU Tancred it. 
xii, Slavering poitentous stories about malcontent countiy 
gentlemen. 

Hence Slaverer, one who slavers; also _/?§•., a 
seivile flatterer. 

1618 Holyday Technogamia ni. v, My Slauerer was at his 
Tobacco. 1843 Blackw, Mag. LIII. 71 Fashionable life 
has been exalted above its just and proper level, and de- 
pressed below it, by the slaverers and the vituperatois. 

slavering (slse-vang), vbl. sb. [f. Slaver v.] 

1. The action of allowing saliva to run from the 
mouth. 

£1325 Gloss. IV. de Bibbesw. in Wright Voc. 143 De 
baavure , fro slavering, c 1423 Voc. in Wr.-W flicker 668 
Hcc sahuacio, slaveryng. ciaSo Henryson Fables, Wolf 
$ Lamb iii. How durst thow lie sa bald to fyle this bruiic 
. .with thy foull slaue) mg? x6ri Cotgr., Baverie, a . .slauei- 
ing, or driuelling at the mouth, a 1827 Good Study Med. 
(1829) I. 107 In vulgar language it is denominated Drivel- 
ling or Slaveiing._ 1878 Meredith Teeth 61 Slavering; 
imperfect speech j inflamed gums. 

b. fil. That which is emitted as slaver ; also fig., 
diivellings. 

1333 Coverdalb i Sam. xxi. 13 His slauerynges lanne 
downe his beeid. 1616 J. Lane Contn. Sqr.'s T. (Chaucer 
Soc.) 237 note , [They] doe pronounce such waer, slaveringcs, 
not poems rare. 1684 Contempl. State of Man 1. iii. (1699) 
28 Silk [was nothing] but the slaverings of Worms. 

c. fig. Extreme longing or desiie. rare. 

1642 H. More Song of haul 1, iii. 15 Strutting-in know- 
ledge, Egre slavering-After hld-skill, with every inward un- 
couth thing. 1678 Butler Hud. ill. ir. 1201 Your greedy 
slav’iing to devour, Before’twas in your Clutches, Pow’r, 

2 . fig. Kissing, rare —1 . 

1607 Topsell Fonrf. Beasts (1658) 183 An old lecherous 
fellow which could not keep his lips from slavei ing of women. 

3. attrib., as slavering-bib , -bit, -cloth, -clout. 

ci 323 Gloss. TV. de Bibbesw. in Wright Voc. 143 line 
bavere , a slavering-clout, cx 423 Voc. in Wr. -WiUcker 
668 Hoc salmarium, slaveryngclout. 1330 Palsgr. 27 i/r 
Slaveryng clothe for chyldren, barntte. 1648 Hexham ii, 
Een Slabbe, , . a childs Bib, or Slavering clout. 1704 Diet. 
Rust. (X726) s.v. Bits, The Masticadour or Slavering-Bit. 
1823 E. Moor Suffolk Words 358 Slanverin bib, a bit of 
cloth under a child’s chin. 1890 Allbuit's Syst. Med. VIII. 
244 The provision of slavering-bibs in some cases. 

Slavering (slse-vsiii]), fipl.a. [f. as prec,] 

1. Characterized or accompanied by the emission 
of slaver. Also fig. 

1376 Turberv. Venerie 224 The fifth.. kynde of madnesse 
is called the Rewmatike orslauering madnesse, a 1586 Sid- 
ney Arcadia it. (1622) xi8Miso..came with skowling eyes 
to deliuer a slauenng good morrow to the two Ladies. 1603 
H. Crosse Vertites Commw. (1878) 100 In oneslauering dis- 
course or other, [to] hang out the badge of his follie. 1664 
Cotton Scarron, (1673) 36 A kind of slav’iing Letchery. 
C1830 Coleridge in Lit. Rem. (1838) III. 48 In the slaver- 
ing tunes of our Scotch Solomon. 1871 E, Peacock R. Shir- 
laugh 1 . 192 Let’s have no slaverin talk like that. 

2. That slavers ; allowing saliva to fall. 

1592 Greene Upst. Courtier Wks. (Grosart) XI. 250 The 
third was along leane old slauering slangrell. 1602 How 
to Choose a Good Wife 11. iii, Money can make a slavering 
tongue speak plain. 1630 R. Johnson's Kwgd. <$• Commw. 
56 An old sheep-biter, .with a slavering lip. 1700 Dryden 
Cymon $ Iphigenia 179 The slavering Cudden, jprop’d upon 
his Staff - . 1703 Rowe Ulyss. 1. i, What Crowds Of Slav'rmg, 
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. .shameful Ideots. 1837 Trollope Bar Chester T. (1861) 240 
She is proud of having this slavering, greedy man at her 
feet. 1883 Fortn. Rev. 1 Aug. 188 The lowing and slaver, 
ing droves that one sees on the roads. 

Hence Sla/veringly adv. 

1736 Ainsworth, Slaveringly (foolishly), incite, insitlsi. 
1834 Fraser's Mag'. X. 113 The muscles of the lips [have 
been] slaveringly relaxed. 

Slavery (slft'vori), sb. Forms: 6-7 slauerie, 
6-8 slaverie, 7 slauery, 7 - slavery, [f. Slave 
sb. + -buy. Cf. MDn. slaverie (Dn. slavernij ), 
LG. slave ret (Da. slaveri \ Sw. slafveri ), G. scl- % 
sklaverei (t ski-, schlaverey).’] 

1. Severe toil like that of a slave ; heavy labour, 
hard work, drudgery. 

1551 Robinson More's Utopia it. v. (1895) 161 In this 
hal, all vyle seruice, all slauerie,.. is done by bondemen. 
2603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1891) 43 Digginge of Coles, and 
other slaueryes and extreame toyles. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. 
India .J- P, 34 Asses which they use . , to carry Packs, . . and 
any other Slavery. 1712 J. James tr. Le Blond's Garden- 
ing 6 $ To give them continual Waterings .is a very great 
Slavery and Expence. 1897 Daily Hews 13 Sept. 6/7 Such 
people .ought never to keep servants, but do their own 
slavery. 

f 2. Conduct befitting a slave ; ignoble, base, or 
unbecoming behaviour. Obs. rare . 

*553 Wilson Rhet. 73 But if an officer., should vseany 
slauerie, we are much more greeued. *581 Petoe Gnazzo's 
Civ. Coiiv. (1586) A vj, If there bee ante . which seeketh to 
. . benefit himselfe by flatteiie, by briberie, by slauerie. 

3. The condition of a slave ; the fact of being a 
slave; servitude; bondage. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. iii. 138 Being taken . . And sold to 
slaueiy. 1663 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 9 Seeing the 
gain by their slavery is more aim'd at than the conveision 
of their souls to Christ. 1717 Lady M. W. Montagu Lett. 
II. xlvi. 36 Thdir slavery is, in my opinion, no worse than 
seivitude all over the world. 1841 Spalding Italy $ It. 
Is/. I. atr A barbarian killing bis wife and himself to escape 
slavery. 1863 Mill in Sat. Rev. 302 Foremost among all 
things which injure and dishonour a country stands the 
personal slavery of human beings. 

b. fig. The condition or fact of being entirely 
subject to, or under the domination of, some power 
or influence. 

*577 tr * j Ballinger's Decades (1592) 114 The redemption 
of alf y* woi Id . . from the slauerie of sinne. 1644 Milton 
Education 3 Instilling their barren hearts with a con- 
scientious slavery. *7*4 Watts Logic (1736) 223 This is. . 
as shameful a Slavery of the Soul. 1794 Mrs. Radcuffe 
IiTyst. Udolpho xix, If you will not release yourself fiom 
the slavery of these fears. 1835 H. Reed Led. Eng. Lit. 
ii. (1878) 68 The slavery to chance is a worse evil than 
slavery to authority. 1873 Hamerton Iniell, Life x. x. 
393 A kind of slavery— a minute obedience to the clock. 

C. A state of subjection or subordination com- 
parable to that of a slave ; also with//., an instance 
of this. 

1586 Marlowe rst Pi. Taurburl, v. ii, No hope of end 
To our infamous monstious slaueries. x6ax Burton Ana/. 
Mel. ni. iv. 1. ii, Tis a wonder., what slavery King Henry 
II. endured for the death of Thomas h Beckett, a 1700 
Evelyn Diary 17 June 1683, The extteam slavery and sub- 
jection that courtiers live in. 1724 Swift Draper's Lett. 
iv. Wks. 1761 III. 74 All government without the consent 
of the governed, is the very definition of slavery. 1844 
H. H. Wilson Brit, India II. 208 The feeling which per- 
vaded the native states, their anxiety to be rescued ,. from 
the miserable slavery to which they had been reduced. 

4. The fact of slaves existing as a class in a 
community; the keeping of slaves as a practice 
or institution. 


17*8 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Slave, As Slavery was not 
abolished by the Gospel, the Custom, .lasted a long Time. 
1764 Burn Poor Laws 122 The notion of slavery was not 
unknown to our law», so early as the reign of king Edward 
the sixth. *83* Ht. Marti neau Demerara ii. 22 Why, 
then, has theie been slavery in all ages of the world 7 185a 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Toms C. xix. 188 On this abstiact 
question of slavery there can, as I think, be but one opinion. 
*873 Spencer Stud. Social . vi. 14 3 Slavery, under which., 
certain men held complete possession of others. 

peisonif. 1794 Coleridge To La Payette, Slavery’s spec- 
tres shuek and vanish from the lay ! 1880 E. Kirke Life 
Garfield 53 There lies Slaveiy, a black marble column at 
the head of its grave. 

5. altrib.y as slavery -fetters, question, etc. 

1824 Batavian AntkoL 103 While on our friends No 
slavery-fetters hang. 1831 Carlyle Sterling 1, xii, Theie 
are Blacks, and the Slavery Question to be investigated. 
*86o Lowell Election in Nov. Pi ose Wks. 1890 V. 40 The 
demand of the slavery-extensionists. 


Slavery (slse-vuri), a. [f. Slaver sb.f + -t V 
Like slaver; befouled with slaver; characterize! 
by slaver ; given to slavering. 

CX430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode in xlvii. (1869) 160, I an 
foule, old, and slavery. 1646 in Jubilee of IP. Orr (188c 
*1 For calling one of ye elders a mansworne slaverie loun 
*730 P hil,T runs. XXXVI. 433 A constant weepingofa thii 
slavery Liquor. 1843 & Judd Margaret 1. vi, Thrustini 
his slavery Ups dose to her eat. 1893 Kipling 2nd Jungl 
Eh. 234 He drove the dholes.. from yells to hoarse slaver 
ravings. 

Sla ve-trade, sb. [Slave sb. 6.] Traffic ii 
slaves ; spec, the former transportation of Africai 
negroes to America. Also attrib. 

*7.34- Snelgrave (title), A New Account of some Parts c 
Guinea, and the Slave Trade. 177a Wesley Jml. 12 Feb 
A very different hook, .on that execrable sum of all vil 
lames, commonly called the Slave-trade. 1824 Dr Out* 
cey in Tait's Mag. I. 18/s OF the kidnapping, murderin 


slave-trade, there cannot he two opinions. 1849 Lyell 
2nd Visit U.S. II. 322 The efforts made by the English 
and United States’ fleets to put down the slave-trade. 
1876 Bancroft Hist. U.S, II. xxvii. 186 That America 
should benefit the African, was always the excuse for the 
slave-trade. 

Hence Sla've- trade v. intr ., to traffic in slaves. 
18x8 R. Thorpe View Slave Trade 68 By enabling the 
great body of factors to discover, that.. they might slave- 
trade with impunity. 

Sla ve-trader. [Cf. prec. and Slave sb. 7 a.] 

1. One who trades in slaves; a slaver. . 

1813 Examiner 22 Mar. 184/2 The.. conviction of three 
slave-traders at Sierra Leone. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U.S. 
II. xxxv. 390 For the English colonies, her Britannic 
majesty, .was the exclusive slave-trader. 

2. A ship engaged in the slave-trade. 

1873 Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk. vi. 232 The most ordin- 
ary slave-trader of all . . flies no flag. 

Slavey (sl^vi). colloq. [f. Slave sb. + -y.] 
f 1. A male servant or attendant. Obs. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Did., Slavey, a servantof either sex. 
1832 Smedley L. Arundel xii. 9r The slaveys [ — waiters] 
will swallow that or anything else for Persian. 1833 Thacke- 
ray xi, The slavey has Mr. Fiederick's iiot water, 

and a bottle of soda water on the same trny. He lias been 
instt acted [etc.]. 

2. A female domestic servant, esp. one who is 
hard-worked ; a maid of all work. 

1821 Egan Life in London 174 'He is only fond of the 
Slaveys ! ' (Note. A slang teim for servant maids.) 1837 
T. Hook J. Brag i, Four guineas per annum, and a tip to 
the slavey, 1893 Vizetelly Glances back I. xiii. 249 A young 
lodging-house slavey , .bade me follow her upstairs, 

Slavian (sla’vian, slre'vian), a. rare. [f. Slav 
sb. + -ian.] Slavonian, Slavic. 

1836 Partington's Biit. Cycl. Lit., etc. III. 520/1 Its 
principal ingredient is the Sclavmn language. 1834 Mil- 
man Lai, CTir. v. viii. II. 426 Among the Slavian tribes the 
Greek missionaries had pcneti ated into regions of unmingled 
Barbarism. 1863 Reader No. 119. 391/1 Gieek, Komain, 
and Slavian newspapers. 

Slavic (sla’vik, sbe’vik), a. and sb. Also 
Sclavie, Slaavio. [f. Slav sb. + -10 ] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Slavs ; Slav- 
onian ; Slavonic. 

a. 18x3 Q. Rev. Oct. 256 Classes and families of languages. 

. . lndoeuropean. . . Sclavic. Ibid. 28x The connexion of the 
Sclavonian, and Lithuanian, which we have comprehended 
in the title of Sclavic family. 1864 Athenaeum a Apr. 
467/3 The ‘ Sclavic Athens ' [as] she [Ragusa] was named 
in the seventeenth century. 

/3 . 1842 Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 184 The Slavic, or 
Sclavonic race, is a 4th Indo-European family. 1849 Paton 
flight. & 1 st. Adriatic I. xii. 157 The most advanced of 
all the Slaavic nations of central Europe. 1866 Chambers's 
Eucycl. VIII. 389/2 The author of a Slavic Grammar. 
1882 W. B. Weedf.n Soc. Law Labor xx The Slavic 
development differs from other Aryan experience. 

B. sb. A Slavonic form of speech. 

*866 Chambers's Encycl. VIII. 389/2 The lines of distinc- 
tion . . between old Slavic and Russian. 1876 Whitney 
Language and its Study vi. 214 Old Slavonic, or the 
Church Slavic, having been adopted by a large part of the 
Slavonian races as their sacred language. 

Hence Sla.’vicize v. trans., to render Slav-like, 
to convert into Slavs. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 22 Dec. 8/1 The Servian individuality 
cannot be Germanized, but it might be Slavicized. 1898 
Contenip. Rev. Feb. 172 Any attempt to Slavicise the 
Germans of Bohemia. 

Slavification. [f. Slav a. +-(i)eioatioh.] 
The action or process of Slavicizing. 

The verb Slavify also occurs in recent use. 

1883 C. Abel Slavic 4 Latin Contents, The Slavification 
of the Finnish area. 

t Slavin. Obs, Forms : a. 3-4 aolaueyn (5 
sklaneyae), 5 -ayne ; 4sclaveyn, 5 -ayn, -ene. 

0 . 3 sol-, 4 sklauin ; 3, 5 solauyne, 5 sol-, 
sklauyn; 3 solavyne, 3-4 sclavyn (4 ski-). 
7. 4-5 slaueyn, 5 -aine ; 4-5 slaveyne, 5 -eyn. 

S. 5 slaw-, slavyne (-yn), slauyn(e. [ad. OF. 
esclavine, = Sp. esclavina. It. schiavina, med.L. 
sclavina , - inia , app. f. sclavus slave or Sclavus 
Slav. Cf. also MDn. slaviue , - ijn , MHG. slavente, j 
A pilgrim’s mantle. 

a. c szgoS.Eng. A4g-._I.419 Cam hare a Man in o sclaueyn. 
£1325 Orfeo 222 To nim a sclaveyn anon he toke. 13.. 
Octouian 394 Ther com a palmer old In a sklaueyne. c 1430 
Life St. Rath, (1884) 25 An oold fader.. wyth an oold 
sclauayn uppon hyra. 6x475 Piet, Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 
773 Hecsarabarda , a sclavene. 

p. a 1300 K. Horn (Camb. MS.) 1054 Haue her clones 
myne, And tak me >i sclauyne. e 1320 Sir Bettes 2066 [He] 
jafhim is hors, hat he rod in, For is bordon and is sklauin. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 185/1 The crosse that he bare and 
sklauyn that he ware. 1491 — Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 

1. xxxvi, 42 b/i A mantel, in mailer of a sclauyne. 

7. 1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles m. 236 His slaueyn was of 
}>e olde schappe. 1450-40 Lydg. Bochas ix. xxxiv. (1534) 
214 One Bulgare, clad in slaueyn olde. c 1440 Jacob's Well 
*57 A pylgrym 3af his slaveyn for to drynke my;ty wyne. 

8 . ? a 1400 Morte Artlu 3474 With sciippe, ande with 
slawyne, and skalopis i-newe. c 1440 Alph . Tales 198 How 
her was a pylgram at . . seld his slavyn, 1481 Caxton 
Reynard (Arb.) 10 He shewd me his slauyne and pylche 
and an heren sherte ther vnder. 

Slaving (sl^'viq), vbl. sb. [f. Slave ©,i] 
The practice of capturing or trading in slaves. 

186a J. Stewart in Stewart ofLovedale ix. 88 From the 
Zambesi to Lake Nyassa there is nothingbut slaving. 1863 
Livingstone Zambesi 393 The members of the same tribes 


who.. have never engaged in slaving. 1887 Pall Mall G. 
28 June 2/1 Though slaving was never our business, it did 
occasionally happen that we bought a few slaves. 

t Sla ving, sb. Obs.~ l [f. Slave zl 2 ] A slip 
of a tree ; = Sleaving. 

1523 Fitziierb. Hush. § 130 Dyuerse apple-trees, that haue 
knottes in the bowes, . .and suche other, that wyll growe on 
slauynges. 

Slavish (sl^’vij), a . 1 Also 6 slau(e)ishe, 6-7 
slavish, [f. Slave sb. + -ish L Cf. Du. slaafsch , 
G. scl-, sklavisch (+ sckl-, slavisch ).] 

1. Of, belonging to, or characteristic of, a slave ; 
befitting a slave ; servile, abject. 

1363 Cooper Thesaurus , Vernilitas, . . slauishe behauour. 
1368 Grafton Citron. II. 3 To submit themselues vnto 
slauish seruitude. 1576 Fleming Pano/d. Epist. 83 The 
victorie.. which.. had biought you in slaueishe subiection. 
2632 Lithgow Trav. it. 66 There was. .twelue thousand 
Christians deliuered from their slauish bondage. 1671 Mu- 
ton Samson 122 Bee how he lies.. In slavish habit, ill-fitted 
weeds. 1763 J. Brown Poetry <1 Music xi. 188 The Player . . 
was generally of slavish Birth at Rome. 2770 Lett. Junius 
xxxix. (1788) 214 The house of lords have imposed a slavish 
silence upon themselves. 1812 Bvron C/i. Har. n. lxxxiii, 
The bondsman's peace, who., with smooth smile his tyiant 
can accost, And wield the slavish .sickle. 2874 Gref n Shot t 
Hist, viii. § 2. 468 The spirit of slavish submission which 
pervaded the Houses. 

t>. Toiling, toilsome, laborious. 

1828 A. Clarke in Life (1840) xiii. 472 Winter is a danger- 
ous and slavish time for the Shetland pi eachers. 1830 M ars- 
din Eat ly Purit. (1833) 100 A slavish life, busied with a 
succession of fretful observances, has no attiactions. 

2. Having the character (tor status.) of slaves; 
of a submissive, unmanly disposition. 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus, Vcrnaculi, slauysh and nauglrtie 
condicioned men, eyther in flatteryng or in ill speach. 
1598 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. ii. 126 They racke their tents vnto 
a treble rate;.. And clogge their slauish tenant with com- 
maunds. x6xa T. Taylor Titus ii. 3 We may not become 
slauish vnto them. 163a Lithgow Trav. tv. 152 [They] 
cause the poore slauish subiected Christians, surrender all 
they haue. x6 62 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. A tub. 1 14 The 
Muscovites how submissive and slavish soever they may 
be, will endeavour the recovery of their freedom. 27x3 Pope 
Iliad 1. 306 Scout ge of thy people,. .Sent in Jove’s anger 
on a slavish race. 1781 Cowper Truth 228 Th’ omniscient 
Judge Scorns the base hireling, and the slavish drudge. 

1830 Maurice Mor. 3- Theol. Philos, (ed. 2) 131 The thought- 
less, slavish victim of inclination. 

3. Vile, mean, base, ignoble. 

1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 1. i. 193 The slauish motiuc of re- 
canting feare. 1607 Chapman Bttssy d’A mbois iv. i, The 
princely author of the slavish sin. a 1680 Butler Rem. 
(1759) I- 202 To free itself from slavish Prepossession. 1700 
Astry tr. Saavedra-Faxardo 1. 89 To lye is a slavish Vice, 
2737 Swift in Scoones Four Cent. Eng. Lett. 169 The 
slavish, hellish principles of an execrable prevailing faction. 
1839 Thirlwall GreeceVl. 35 The slavish counsels of those 
who only calculated the expense of a war. 2845 Maurice 
Mor. Philos, in Eucycl. Mdrop. II. 347/1 A slavish dread 
of the powers of nature. 

4. Implying or involving slavery. 

*593 Shaks. Rich. II, 11. i. 291 If then we shall shake off our 
slauish yoake,..Away with me. 1648 Gage West Ind. 17 
Hee had run away from his master by reason of hard and 
slavish usage. 2709 Watts Hymn , * How sad our state by 
nature is l' i, Satan binds our captive souls Fast in his 
slavish chains. 2781 Cowper Anti-Thelyphth. xia For 
British nymphs.. Feel all the meanness of your slavish lot. 

1831 Scott Ct. R obi. i, The slavish and despotic constitution 

introduced into the empire. 

5. Servilely imitative ; lacking originality or in- 
dependence. 

*753 Torriano Gangr.Sore Throat 87 In the Translation 
..I have not confined myself to a slavish and literal one, 
2861 Brougham Brit. Const, xix. i. 307 In preparing this 
gieat work there was no slavish adherence to the old law. 
b. Of persons. 

*756 C. Lucas Ess, Waters III. 294 We have not a few of 
these slavish followers. 1863 Barry Dockyard Econ. 73 
Slavish copyists of the English dockyard system. 
Slavish (sla-vij, slarvif), a . 2 and sb. [f. Slav 
sb. + -ish !. Cf. G. Slavisch, + Sclavisch."] a. adj. 
Pertaining to or characteristic of the Slavs, b. sb. 
The Slavonic language. 

. Penny Cycl, II. 473/2 Some nations of Slavish origin 
inhabiting Asia. 1843 in Proc, Philo/. Soc. 1. lot As they 
relate to the Slavish languages. 1844 Hid. 273 In the 
old Slavish, or language of the church. 1899 R. Munro 
Prehist. Scot. x. 380 Slavish pottery is always well burnt. 
Slavishly (sl<?i*vi/ll),tMfiy. Also 6-7 alauishly, 
7 slaueishly, slauishlie. [f. Slavish a. 1 +-ly 2 ] 
1. In a servile or slavish manner. 

*565 Cooper Thesaurus , Verniliier, lewdly :,.slauishly. 
*593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 23 Most slauishly thou 
kissest and embracest them. 2621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1, ii. 
in. xi, It is a wonder to see, bow slavishly these kind of men 
subject themselves. 2698 Fryer Acc. E, India P. 362 
Some, .content themselves to live slavishly, .for a Morsel of 
Bread. 2727 Gay Fables xii. 22 She never slavishly sub- 
mits, She'll have her will, or have her fits. 2796 Kirvvan 
Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. Pref. p. xvi, Not slavishly addicted to 
any new system. 1840 Thackeray Catherine xi. He was 
slavishly gentle to Catherine. 2884 Coniemp. Rev. Oct. 502 
A nation, .slavishly devoted to foreign models. 

Comb. 2822 Examiner 659/2 A very slavishly-inclined 
talker of Kings. 

1 2. Oppressively, tyrannically. Obs. 

2622 in Foster Eng. Factories Ind. {100 6) I, 349 To this 
nussery hath tirannie inthmld us all ana slaveishly caused 
us to stoope to the demaund of even base infidells. *632 
Lithgow Trav. 1. 26 The women of the better sort are 
slauishly infringed from honest and lawful! liberty. 
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Slavislmess (slr^'vijnes). Also Jr slauishnes, 
slavishnesse, Sc. slawisehnes. [f. Slavish aj] 

1 . Slavish quality or characteristics ; servility. 
1622 Fothersy Atheom, 1. 120 His willingnesse to serue 
such base things, is lbe great brand ofhis slauishnes. a 1683 
Oldham Wks. (1686) 10 To scare The senseless rout to 
slavishness and fear, a 1768 T. Secker Wks. (1771) V. 140 
Making a Language absurd, and imprinting a Character of 
Slayishness upon it. 1830 Sir T. Mackintosh Prop-. Eth 
Philos. Wks. 1846 I. i8j Blackstone, . .whose writings ate 
not exempt from the charge of slavishness. 1878 Bayne 
Punt. Rev. ii. 45 This will now strike our readers as a 
doctrine of utter slavishness. 

+ 2. A state of slavery; bondage. Ohs. 

1622 FoTHERBYyl iheom. 1. 113 Thus detaining them in 
more than Egyptian slauishnes. 1635 Fuller Ch. Hist. iv. 
mv. nr These bemoaned the slavishnesse of these poore 
servants 

1 3 . Oppression, tyranny. Ohs. 

1684 E. Chamberlayne Pres. St. Eng-. 1. 48 For putting 
any to the rack . . it is by the English believed to savour too 
much of slavishness. 

Slavism, (sla'viz’m, slaewiz’m). [f. Slav sb. + 
-rs&r.] The collective qualities or racial character 
of the Slav peoples. 

1880 Daily Hews Nov., Its recent effusive article on 
Slavism. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 12 Mar. 5/1 Fearful lest 
Hellenism should be effaced, more especially by Slavism. 

Slavist 1 (slavist). [f. Slave sb. + -ist. Cf. 
anli-slavist (1832).] One who favours or upholds 
slavery ; spec, a member of the former pro-slavery 
party in the United States. 

1889 H. O’Reilly jo I Trs. on Trail 15 The bolder warfare 
between the slavists and free-soilers. 

Slavist 2 (sla'vist, slse-vist). [f. Slav sb. + -1ST.] 
One skilled in the Slav languages and liteiature; 
a Slavonic scholar. 

1863 Reader 17 Oct. 444/3 The celebrated Slavist, Paul 
Safank. 1883 Morfill Slavonic Lit. v. 115 Professor 
Jagid, of St. Petersburg, one of the most eminent of modern 
Slavists. 

Slavistic (slav-, slaevrstik). [f. Slav sb. + 
-ISTIO.J Slavonic research. 

1883 Morfill Slavonic Lit. ii. 31 The orthodox and well- 
grounded decisions of Slavistic. 

Slavite (sl^’voit). U.S. rare. [f. Slave sb. 
+ -ite i i.] = Slavist 1. 

1831 Garrison Liberator I. 115/1 Undoubtedly the most 
abominable and sui prising spectacle which the wickedness 
of war presents in the sight of Heaven is a leverend slavite. 

Slavize (sla-vaiz, slarvaiz), v. [f. Slav sb. + 
-KB.] trans. To Slavicize. 

1887 Eng. Hist. Rev. II. 67 6 Bigleniza may have been 
slavised from Vigilantia or Biglantia. 1909 Edin. Rev. 
J uly 142 The Bulgarians . . have become wholly Slavised both 
in language and in sentiment. 

SlaVO- (slava, slse-vi?), combining form (on 
Greek analogies) of Slav : a. Used parasynthetic- 
ally with terms denoting other peoples or countries, 
as Slava- Germanic, - Hungarian , -Lettic, -Lithu- 
anian, -Phoenician, etc. 

1839 Donaldson New Cratyl. § 97 (1850) 141 The old 
Pelasgian or Slavo-Phoenician language of the South. 1875 
Whitney Life Lang. x. 182 This branch is often called the 
Slavo-Lettic. i888'Strong tr. Paul's Princ. Lang. ii. 29 
We assume, a Slavo-Germanic, a Slavo-Lettic, an original 
Germanic, .language. 1889 I. Taylor Orig. Aryans 35 
Roots peculiar to Slavo-Lithuanian and Teutonic. 

b. Objective, in adjs. or sbs. denoting tendency 
to admire or favour the Slavs, Slavonic ideals, 
etc., as Sla'vophil(a, Blavo-philism ; or morbid 
dread of these, as Sla-vophobe, Slavo'phobist. 

1877 Wallace Russia ix 139 They agreed.. with the 
*Slavophils. x88x A theneeum 8 Jan. 54/1 He poses as an 
incurable Slavophile. Ibid. 55/1 The history of the Slavo- 
phile movement. 189a H. D. Traill Marq. Salisbury xiii. 
183 Their Slavophil opponents were jubilant. . 1877 Wallace 
Russia xx vi. 418 The characteristic traits of genuine 
^Slavophilism. 1883 Times 3 May 4 The second part of the 
volume is a manifesto of 1 Slavophilism 1887 Pall Mall 
G. 8 July 1/1 Hungarians are, as a mle, * Slavophobes. 
Slavocracy (sli'V^krasi). Also slaveocracy. 
[f. Slave sb. + -ocracy, but with erroneous appli- 
cation.] The domination of slave-holders ; slave- 
holders collectively as a dominant or powerful class. 

1848 H. V. Express 4 Sept. (Bartlett), An exhortation to 
curb the slaveocracy. 1863 W. Phillips Sp. xxiv. 526 
Union means a submission to the old slavocracy. 1896 
E. B. Gordon Biogr. A. J. Gordon 68 The devouring 
indignation against the slavocracy which possessed the soul 
of Theodore Paiker. 

So Sla-vocrat, a member of the slavocracy. , 

1859 Bartlett Diet. Atntr. 413. 1882 H. von Holst 
Calhoun ix. 308 Theslavocrats . were not such doctrinaires 
as to risk their bones in charging windmills. 

Sla/VOXt, sb. and a. Now rare or Ohs. Also 
6-7 Scl-, Slauon. [ad. older F. Esclavon (whence 
also older Flem. pi. Sclavoenen, mod.Flem. Slav- 
oneri), - It. Schiavone, med. L. Sclavonius : cf. next.] 
A - sb. 1 . A Slavonian. 

1555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 290 The Sclauon dooth pleynly 
vnderstande the Moscouite. Ibid. 306 Vnder the dominion 
of the Slauons and vsyng the same tonge. 1606 G. W[ood- 
cocke] Lives Emperors in Hist. Ivstine Ii vj, He ouer- 
came the Hungars, and Subiected the Sclauons. x8oa 
Pinkerton Mod. Geogr. I. 341 In the seventh century the 
Slavons. .were ruled by chiefs, or dukes, seemingly here- 
ditary. 1836 Partington's Brit. Cycl. Lit., etc III. 501/x 
[They] were followed Dy the Sclavons, a Sarmatian people. 
VOL. IX. 


2 . The Slavonic language, rare~\ 

1635 Pagjtt Christianogr. 1. iii. (1636) 128 The Slavon is 
their vulgar tongue. 

B. adj. Slavonic. Also Comb. 
z&S Edfn Decades (Arb.) 318 The Slauon tounge whiche 
at this day is sumwhat coiruptly cauled Sclauon 1363 
Foxe A. 4- M. 344/t In oure Slauon language, it hath bene 
vsed of old. 1363 Jewel Repl. Harding Wks. III. 266 
[The Bible] in the Sclavon tongue. 1830 New Monthly 
Mag. April 440 The proposed union of the Slavon tribes— 
Slavon-Poles, Slavon-Bohemians, and Slavon-Servians. 
Slavonian (Slavonian), sb. and a. Also 6-7 
Selauonian, 7-9 Sclavonian. [f. med.L. S{c)lav- 
onia the country of the Slavs, f. S(c)lavus Slav.] 

A. sb. 1 . The language of the Slavs; Slavic; 
Slavonic. 

a 1377 Dee Memor. Navig. 62 Far- Forreyn-Langu ages : 
As .the Selauonian, or Moschouite, the Arabik Vulgar, the 
Turkish [etc.]. <11700 Evelyn Diary 17 Nov. 1644, In the 
Church are confession-seates for all languages, Hebrew, 
Greek, . .Welsh, Sclavonian, Dutch, Sec. 1716 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Lett, xlvft]. II. 28 In Pera they speak Tmkish, 
Greek, Hebrew, .. Russian, Sclavonian. 1839 Donaldson 
New Cratyhis § 88 (1850) 130 The resemblance of Sclavonian 
to Latin and the oldest element of Greek. 

f 3 . 1842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 107/1 The works of St. 
Ambrosms. .were translated into Slavonian. 1906 Prince 
Kropotkin Mem. Revolutionist (1908) II. viii. 125 A use- 
less mixture of Russian and old Slavonian obscured the sense. 
2 . A person of Slavonic origin ; a Slav. 
a. i6ox Holland Pliny I. 181 One Dando a Selauonian, 
who liued 300 yeres. 1648 Hexham ii, De Sclavoenen , the 
Slavonians. 1736 Maclaine tr. Mosheini' s Eccl. Hist. xn. 
1. i. § 5 The Sclavonians, a rough and barbarous people. 
1843 Kitto Cycl. Bill. Lit. s.v. Gog , Beyond the Tartars 
and Sclavonians. 1876 A. J. Evans Through Bosnia ii. 77 
The Sclavonians of the Austrian side. 
fi. 1614 Brerewood Lang. * Relig. 58 Among which the 
principall in Europe, are the Slauomans themselues. 1782 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 2) IX. 6896/2 The Slavi, or Slavonians, 
corruptly called the Sclavonians. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXII. 
xoi/i Jornandes, the first writer who mentions the Slav- 
onians. 1883 Morfill Slavonic Lit. i. 20 The Slavonians 
were glad that they heard the great things of God in their 
language. 

B. adj. 1 . Of or pertaining to the Slavs; 
Slavonic ; Slavic. 

a. 1603 Camden Rent. 40 Alan is thought by Iulius 
Scaliger..to signifie an hownd in the Sclavonian tongue. 
1617 Moryson I tin. in. 73 The Hermonduri and Sorabi 
of the Sclavonian Nation. x66a J. Davies tr. Olearius' 
Voy. Amb. 4 The Highdutch, the Sclavonian, and Curland 
Language. 1734 Waterland A than. Creed vi. 94 Cyrill 
and Methodius, who are said to have invented the Sclav- 
onian letters, and to have translated the Scriptures into the 
Sclavonian tongue. 1788 Gibbon Decl. 4 - F. lv. V. 550 The 
Hungarian language stands alone.. among the Sclavonian 
dialects. 1830 H. G. Knight Eastern Sketches Pref. 
p. xxix, Of Sclavonian or Illyrian extraction. 1847 Mrs. 
A. Kerr tr. Ranke's Hist. Servia i. 5 In leviewing the 
history of the various Sclavonian tribes. 

/9 . 1613 M. Ridley Magn. Bodies 66 To have three teeth, 
like a Slavonian T. 16x4 Brerewood Lang. 4 Relig. 59 
Of the Turks dominion onely Epirus. . speake vulgarly the 
Slauonian tongue. 1788 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. lv. V. 543 The 
original stock of the Sclavonian, or more properly Slav- 
onian, race. 1842 Penny Cycl. XXII. xoi/x The Slavonian 
or Slavic iace.. comprehends about 70,000,000 inhabitants. 
1876 A. J. Evans Through Bosnian, 80 Here a Slavonian 
gentleman intervened. 

2 . Of or pertaining to Slavonic countries. In 
the bird-names Slavonian falcon, grebe. 

1809 Shaw Gen. Zool. VII. 1. 171 Sclavonian Falcon. 
Falco Sclavonicns. 1843 Yarrell Brit. Birds III. 308 The 
Sclavonian Grebe .is rather a rare bird here insummei. 
1889 H. Saunders Brit. Birds 70 5 The Slavonian Grebe is 
a northern species. 

3 . Coming from Slavonic regions. 

x8xa Cary Dante , Ping. xxx. 88 As snow.. closely piled 
by rough Sclavonian blasts. 

Hence Slavo*nianize v. irons., to Slavicize. 

2883 Science VI. 303 They [the Bulgarians] are not of pure 
Slavic descent, but are a Slavonianized race. 

Slavonic (slavp’mk), a. and sb. Also 7 Slau- 
onique, 7-9 Sclavonic, [ad. med.L. S{c)lavonic- 
us, f. Slavonia : see Slavonian.] 

A. adj. Of, belonging or pertaining to, the Slavs 
or their language; Slavic ; Slavonian. 

a. c 1643 Howell Lett. (1650) I. 382 The Sclavonic tongue 
hath abolished her [the Greek tongue] in Epire and Mace- 
don. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v,, A Greek, Latin and 
Sclavonic Dictionary. 1788 Gibbon Decl. 4 - F. lv. V, 564 
The Sclavonic city of Julin. 1831 Scott Cl. Roll. ix. note, 
Teutonic Germany, or Celtic Gaul, or Sclavonic Illyria. 
1876 A. J. Evans Through Bosnia 1. 2 A Sclavonic tongue 
begins to be heard around. Ibid, 4 The headings over the 
shops are almost entirely Sclavonic. 

(3 . 1614 Brerewood Lang, 4- Relig. 59 Yet is not the 
Slauonique tongue.. the vulgar language of the Turkish 
Empire. 1636 Earl Monm. tr. Boccalinis Advts.fr. Par- 
nass. 1. lxxiii. (1674) 9 1 Terms, which . . seemed rather to be 
Slavonick words. 1802 Pinkerton Mod. Geogr. I. 299 The 
Slavonic tribe of Rossi. 1845 S, Austin tr. Ranke's Hist. 
Ref. 1. 309 In those districts where the Germanic and Slav- 
onic elements are intermingled. 1883 Morfill Slavonic 
Lit. i. 21 The introduction of the Roman ritual into the 
Southern Slavonic countries. 

B. sb. The language of the Slavs. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 3 The Slavonic is extended, 
though with some variation, through many large Territories, 
*728 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Each.. have their particular 
Dialect; only the Sclavonic is the common Mother of their 
several Languages 1791 Boswell Johnson 23 Mar. 177a, 
He [Johnson] observed, that the Bohemian language was 
true Sclavonick. 1848 Soames Latin Church t. 4 Their 


converts worshipped in Sclavonic, the language which those 
people spoke. 1883 M orfill Slavonic Lit. i. 7 The modern 
Bulgarian language shows Slavonic in a very coirupted 
foim. 

Hence Slavo*nicize v trans., to Slavicize. 

_ 1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 194/x The Slavonic or Slavonic- 
ized population. 

t Slavonisll, a. Obs. rare. Also Sclavonish. 
[f. Slavon + -ISH 1. Cf. Du. and G. Slavonisch .] 
Slavonian. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 254 b, Two Frenche, fyve 
Spanishe, and one Slavonishe. 1614 Brerewood Lang. 
4 Relig. 58 Many are the nations thathaue for their vulgar 
language the Slauonish tongue, a 1700 Evelyn Diary 20 
Nov. 1644, An altar of the Madona..and divers Sclavonish 
Saints. 

Sla'VOllisni. rare. Also 9 Sol-, [f. Slavon(ic) 
+ -ISM,] Slavism. 

1839. Donaldson New Cratyhis § 78 (1850) 1x3 The 
Scandinavian tribes .were much less tainted with Sclavon- 
ism than the Lithuanians. 1834 R. G. Latham Native 
Races Russian Emp. 332 The two separate nationalities 
being merged under the great generality of Slavonism. 

Slavomza tion. [f. next.] The process of 
Slavonizmg or of becoming Slavonized. 

1897 Pop. Set. Monthly Nov. 68 This Slavonization of 
Germany is indicated upon.. our large.. map 

Sla*vonize, v. Also 9 Sol-, [f. Slavonic) + 
-IZE.] Irons. To render Slavonic in language, 
character, political feeling, etc. 

1839 Donaldson New Cratyhis § 78 (1850) 1x3 The Low 
Germans who were thus Sclavonized. 1861 J. G. Sheppard 
Fall of Rome iii. 121 The Slavonized portion of the second. 
1876 A. J. Evans Through Bosnia i. 30 They have been 
Sclavonised by the multitude of their subjects. 

Slaw (slg). C 7 .S. Also Blaugh. [ad. Dn. sla, 
shortened form of salade Salad.] A salad made 
of sliced cabbage, etc. 

1864 Daily Telegr. 9 Feb., Salted cucumber, beetroot and 
cold slaugh 1890 Daily News 23 Dec. 5/2 Salsify, cold 
slaw (sliced cabbage) with rich mayonnaise dressing. 

Slaw, obs. or dial. f. Slow. Slawe(n, obs. if. 
pa. pple. Slay vj Slawetlie, obs. f. Sloth. 
Slawk (slgk). north, dial, and Sc. Also 5, 8 
sla.uk, 6-7, 9 slauke, 6 slawke, 9 slaak. [Prob- 
ably ad. Ir. slabhac, sleabhac (also dim. sleabhac&n, 
Sc. Gael, slabhgan ) in sense 1 : cf. the Gaelic 
origin of Dulse. For variant forms see Slake sbf, 
Slaugh, and Sloke. 

In older Diets, frequently misprinted slank[e.] 

1 . An edible sea-weed (see quot. 1892). 

c 1430 MS. Ee. 4. so (Camb. Univ. Lib.; fol. 283, Hec herba 
vocatur a vulgo slauk. 1348 Turner Names Herbes 21 
The other kynde is described.. to haue leaues lyke lettres, 
and thys kynde is called in englishe slauke. 1362 — 
Herbal it. (1568) 76 The brjon thalassion of Theophrastus 
and Pliny is called in Northumberland slauke ■ whych in 
lent the poore people sethe. and eat it. 1577 Harrison 
Descr. Brit. x. tn Holinslied 41 Having well doonged it tn 
the meane time with slawke of the sea, they sowe barleie 
1758 Borlase Nat. Hist. Comw. 236 Lichen marinus, the 
iaver, slauk, and by the Irish called Slukane. 189a Heslof 
Northnmb. Gloss., Slauke , the seaweed green laver, Ulva 
lactuca and U. latissima. 

2 . A kind of brook- or river- weed. 

1824 Mactaggart Gallovid. Encycl. 135 His haurns wi' 
slawk and sludge war muddy. 1861 H. Macmillan Foot- 
notes fr. Nature 127 That green slimy matter, .to which in 
Scotland the expressive name of slaak has been applied. 
1884 Streatfeild Line. 4 Danes 360 Slawk, slimy weeds 
found in drains. 

Slawly, obs. foim of Slowly. 
t Slawm. Obs. Mining. (See quot.) 

X747 Hooson Miner's Diet. Tj, A remarkable Joynt in 
the Stone, Ore, &c. and filled with Clay, and this Clay, is 
very soft and Greasy,, .and these are called by the name of 
Slawms. 

Slawn, obs. pa. pple. Slay vj 
Slawnes(se, obs. forms of Slowness. 
Slaworm, obs. or dial, form of Slow-wokm. 
f Slawsy. Sc. Obs. A ludicrous term of en- 
dearment. Also sla.wsy-ga.wsy. 

1300-20 Dunbar Poems lxxv. 39 My hwnygukkis, my 
slawsy gawsy. Ibid. 41 Tak gud confort, my giit-heidit 
slawsy. 

Slawth.(e, obs. forms of Sloth. 

Slay, sley (si?), sbj Forms: a. 1 siege, 5 
sleye, 7 sleie, 6 - sley, 8-9 sleigh (slea). 

4- slay, 5-7 slaye, 6 slai-, 8-9 slaie. [OE. siege 
stroke, striking, slaying, etc., = OS .slegi, f. the stem 
of the vb. Slay. The related forms in the other 
Teut. languages retain the vowel a, as MDu. and 
MLG. slack (Du. and LG. slag), OHG. slag (G. 
schlag), ON. slagr masc., slag neut., Goth, slabs ; 
cf. also OS. slaga (MLG. stage, LG. sldge, side), 
OHG. slaga (G. schlage) fem., stroke, striking 
implement. 

A variant OE. form appeals in the Corpus Gloss P 376 
'Pectica, slahae’, in a later vocab. (Wr.-Wiilcker 262) 
written ‘ slae ’.] 

1 . An instrument used in weaving to beat up the 
weft; =Reed sbj 10. 

o. CX050 Suppl. /Elf rids Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker x88 
Insnbnla, webbeamas. Percnssorium, sle^e. 14., Lai.- 
Eng. Voc. Ibid. 601 Pecten, . . a sleye. X530 Palsgr. 13 
A sley. 1399 Minsheu, Lizos para texer, the owfe or 
threed. .which the sleie doth weaue vp and downe. 1613 
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Markham Eng. I/otisew, n. v. (1668) 128 Warp is spun 
dose.. because it runs through the sleies. 1656 W. Du 
Gakd tr, Co men ins' Gate Lat . Uni. 100 [He] vveaveth the 
woof into the warp, and with the sley drawn -to thickeneth 
the linen cloath. 1701 Minute Bk. New Mills Cloth Mauuf. 
(S.H.S.j 238, 800 Spanish Reids long lithed for bioad lomb 
sleas. 1796 Trans. See. Arts XIV, 278 The sleigh is made 
in the same manner as stocking-frame sleighs are made. 
1890 R. Bbaumokt Woollen <J- IVorsied Cloth Manuf. (ed. 2) 
139 The sley is fixed vertically in the going-pait of the 
loom. 1894 Hall Caine Manxman 368 Rocking the child 
. .to and fro like the sleigh of a loom. 

/). 1316 in Rock Text. Fair. (1870) 9 6 Item in j slay pio 
textoribus viij d. c 1340 Nominate (Skeat) 340 _ A webbe.. 
Wouyn thorue slay Made of yrede (sic) and of birche. 1404 
26 Poll t. Poems 15 At pe last it gop, . As ende of web out of 
slay. 144a Eolh 0/ Parti. V. 60/2 The Slayes and Yein 
therto belangyng. 15*3 Skelton Gail. Laurel 791 To 
weue in the stoule sume were full preste, With slaiis, with 
tauellis, with hedellis well drest. 1591-1 Proclamation 20 
Jan , Some by using of false slates, and false weauing of 
their clothes, making the muster ende thereof, .closely 
wouen. 1602 Knaresbor ottgh Wills (Suttees) I. 241 My 
new lynnen loame with all the slayes. 1877 Yarn anion 
Eng. Imfrao. 53 Thou mayest have the Looms, Wheels, 
and Slayes at first out ofGermany and from Haerlem. 1717 
Ckoxall Ovid's Met. vi. 178 The woof and warp, .press’d 
by the toothy slay. 1806 W. Taylor in Ann. Rea’. IV. 773 
The slay, or file of reeds, with which the weaver approx, 
imates the threads of shoot. 1879 Ashenhurst Weaving 
Des. Text. Pair. (1893) 305 Theie are numerous rules ana 
formulae.. for determining the setting of warps in the slay. 

2. athib. and Comb., as slay -hook, -maker ; also 
slay-bar, the reed of a stocking-frame, etc. ; 
f slay-bred : (see quot. and Bred sl>.). 

14 . Lai.-Eng. Foe. in Wr.-Wulcker 591 Lama, sley. 
brede. *583 in Wadley Bristol Wills (r886) 236 John 
Wallys, slaymaker and weaver. 17*3 Land. Gaz. No. 6196/8 
John Rew, late of Exon, S lea-maker. 1834-6 Eucycl. Metrop. 
(1845) VIII. 734/1 The warp .is drawn through the reed 
by an instrument called a sley or reed hook. 1843 Mecha- 
nic's Mag. XXXIX. 428 The sley bar has a new and peculiar 
motion given to it for bringing the work over the needle 
heads. 


■f Slay, sb 2 Obs.— 1 Some kind of fabric. 
* 7461 *- Thomas Voy.S. Seas 58 The plunder, .consisted in 
..fine Linens and Woollens, Britannia's, Slays, and the like. 
Slay, obs. form of Sleig-h sb. 

Slay (Sl* 1 ), v 1 Pa. t. Blew (sl«). Pa. pple. 
slain (slr*n). Forms: (see below). [Common 
Telit. : OE. si dan, north, sldn, sld (pa. t. j/Jg, 
sltfh, pi. slbgon, pa. pple. slssgen, slezen, slagen), 
=OFris. sldn, sld (WFns. slaen, EFris. sld, NFris. 
slaa, sld, sld), MDu. slaen (sclaen, Du. slaan), OS. 
slahan (MLG. sldn , LG, sldn, slagen ), OIIG. 
slahan, sclahan (MHG. slahen, slacken, etc., G. 
schlagen), ON. sld (Icel. sld, Norw. and Da. slaa, 
Svv. sit I), Goth, slahan. The relations of the 
pie-Teut, stem slak- are somewhat -uncertain. 

All paits of the verb exhibit a great variety of OE. and 
ME forms, partly through natural phonetic development, 
and partly by assimilation to each other. The normal ME. 
infinitives are sle(n from OE slfan, and sld(n, slo(n from, 
northern OE. sldn or from ON. sld ; the later forms sley, 
slay are due to the influence of the pa. pple.] 

A. Illustration of forms. 

1 . Injin. a. 1-3 slean (3 solean, solein), 4-5 
ale an ; 3 slaen, 3-5 slen, 5 slene. 

e888 [see B. 3]. a trxa O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 
1086, Nan man ne doiste slean o3erne man. c xaoo Ormin 
8040 Herode . .Let slsen pa little barmess. a 1*95 Juliana 49 
Pe an to sdein pen oper. e xajo Gen. 4 Ex. 3729 Dor 3rette 
god hem alle to slen. 01975 Lay, 3943 Rapir tch wolle pe 
slean. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 11. pr. vt. (1868) 53 Busirides 
pat was wont to sleen hys gestea. 0 x44a Pi ornp. Pans. 
459/tSlen or kyllyn heestys. a 147a Harding Chron . cvm. 
x, The Christen folke [they] did brenne, wast and slene. 

£.1,3 alee, 3-6 sle (5 sole), 4-6 slee (5 sclea), 
3-6 slea. 


Irndisj Gos/>. Matt. xxiv. 49 [He] ongann sla 
heafudlinges his. c 1*05 Lay. 17952 pu scalt beien sla pei 
0 1275 Ibid. 16052 pou lettest slea Constance. *340 A yenl 
223 Ham nor to slea. 0 *375 Cursor M. 439a (Fairf.), pa 
wife. . po3t him to slee. c 1400 Beryn 816 pou!)e men woh 
sclee hym. 0140a Land Troy Bk. X5576 We schal sell 
nem In fight, o 1450 Merlin ii. 25 It were beste for vs t< 
sle hym. 1485 Caxton Paris .)• V. (i 863 ) 28, I shal slei 
myself, a 1553 Udall Royster D. iv. \iii, She shall 1101 
slee mee. 1575 R. B. Applies* l ; irgtnia in Hazl. Dodslei 
*Vi *53 He.. did sle himself outright. 1587 Grove Pelop 
§ Hipp. (x8 7 8) 28 He thinks to slea. .hi, daughter. P 
7. {north, and Jo.) i, 3-4 slan, 4 slane ; r, 5 
slaa, 1, 3-7 sla (5 sola), 6-7 slae, slea. 

Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xii. 45 [He] onginneS. .slaa Sa 
cmehtas. 0975 Gosp. Matt.xxiv. 49 [He]onginnab 

slan efitpeu his, c xaoo Ormin 19921 To slan patt mann. 
^,‘3?° Cursor M. 832 pe strong pe weker for to sla. 
o, / 3 ?5 2 pan soght Pai iesu for to slan, o 1400 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh 48 We purpos to slaa pam 
i.; G -. HA r E latm Arms (S.T.S.) 157 He may 

fi ,"5 n • ® wln Y' ,ll \ • in Dunbar's Whs. (S.T.S) 
3.;8 I hair is nocht thair bot tak and slae. 1583 Leg. 

Frtf i 56 To ? lea the sanctis o( God X603 
fdJh i l *m?®i u , es to sla. 1609 Skene /?«£-. Mai. 40 

That the husband did slea hir. /*<<£, That he did not sla/ hit. 

“• 3~5 slon, 4-5 alone ; 3-6 slo (5 sclo), 4-6 
aloo, 5-7 sloe. 

a\?£ a Hnv'2k E f;» X 1 3 / 8 Abraham --. was «di to slon him. 
« 5 waken for to slo. c t 3 3a 

he &M Fader &moder schofde 

he sloo. a *4°* Launftil 837 To. ,-danipny hym to sclo 
01440 Prontp. Parv. 274/2 Kyllyn, or slone. 1480 Skfl- 
ton Death Earl Northumbld. 35 To slo their owne lord. 


. 1526 — Magnyf. 2354 Thyselfe that thou wolde sloo G1583 
Montgomerie^/w. Poemsxxxiv. 13 To slo me, but offence. 
I e. 4 slaje, s slayn, 5-6 slaye, 6 slaie; 4-7 
' sley (6 sleye), 5- slay (6 sleay). 

1340 A yenb. 8 pou ne sselt slaje nenne man. c 1380 Wy. 
clif Sel . Wks. I. 139 Some wole..sley sheep of Holy 
Chirche. a 1400-50 Alexander 1766 (Duhl. MS ), I _s.aH . . 
slaye pe with my handez. c 1460 Promp. Parv. (Winch.), 
Kyllyn, or slayn. 1479 Barbour's Bruce 11. 205 [He] bad 
hiin..byrn, and slay, ax 535 B’ishfr Wks. (1876)405 So 
death doth sleay tneir soules. 1535 Covfrdaie Gen. iv. 
14 Who so fyndeth me. shal slaye_ me. 1560 Daus tr. Slei. 
dune’s Comm. 219 b, To go St slaie them. 

2 . Pres. Indie, a. 1st pens. sing, (also Subj.) 
1 slea, 1, 3 slae, 4 sle, 6 slee ; 6 sley(e, slaye, 
7- slay. 

r8s5 IW/. Hymns vii. 77 Ie..s!ea & ic ^ehaelu. c$ 50 
Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. nvi. 31 Ic slje hiorde. c 1205 Lay. 
3943 /Erich pe side mid mine speie. 13., Cursor M, 7632 
(Gutt.;, pat 1 him sle it es noght gode. 1308 Dunbar 
Flyting 235 Cry giace,..or I the chece and sley. a 1533 
Ld. Bernf.rs Huon xvi. 43 Better it weie. .or I slee thee. 

b. 2nd jers. sing. a. r sles, slaes, 5 slees ; 
4 slaas, slos. 

r8»5 Pesp. Psalter cxxxviii. 19 Hwefier sles Su..syn- 
fulle. rpso Lindisf. Gosp. John xviii, 23 Forhuon mec 
slaes 3u ? a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxxxviii. 18 If pou slaas. . 
sinful, a 1300 Have! ok 2706 pat pou.. mine gode knilites 
slos. 


(3. 1 slehst, sleesst, 3 sleast, 3-4 sleest ; 3-4 
slast, 6- slayest {poet, slay’st). 

a goo Kentish Glosses in Wr.-Wulcker 79 Jif 5u slehst. 
£975 Rnshw. Gosp. Matt, xxiii. 37 pu pe sites st witga. 
£1200 Ormin 675a pa slast tu..bin ajhenn flssn. CX275 
Lay. 5017 ^if pou sleast pine broper. 1382 Wycup Matt. 
xxni, 37 Jemsalem, that sleest prophetis. £1440 Jacob's 
1 1 'ell 46 ]>ou sleest him in pat [etc.]. 1535 Co verdale AT ait. 
xxiii. 37 Thou that slayest the prophetes. 

c. 3 rd pers. sing. a. 1 slieh.8, slihlS, slyh. 5 , 
Slash'S, 2 slehC, 4 slekb. 
c 897 K. /Elfred Gregorys Past. C. xlvi. 347 Donne hit 
mon sliehS [ v.r . sliho]. egoo tr. Baeda's Hist. 1, xvi. 
(1890) 78 Seo halite x mid deaSe slash'd [v.r. slyhS]. c xx6o 
Hatton Gosf>. Luke vi. 20 pam pe pe s!eh<5 on bam wange. 
1303 R, Brunne Hand l. Synne 1527 He slekp hym pat 
trowyp hys lesyng. 

0. i slaeS, 3 sleaS, sla 3 ; 1 sle 5 , 4-5 alep, 
4-6 sloth, s slethe ; 4-5 sleep, 5-6 sleeth ; 1 
slaes, 4 8les(e, 4-5 slees, 7 sleas. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter lxxvii. 34 Donne he sleS hie. C050 
Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. v. 39 Jif hua 3ec slaes in suiSra ceica. 
Ibid. Luke vi. 29 SeSe Sec slaeS on cece. £1330 Hali 
Meid. 2g Cwalm slaS [ Bodl . slea3] pat ahte. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 29386 [He] pat sles his fo. £1330 R. Brunne Chon. 
Wace (Rolls) 13890 As pe lyou . .slep pe best. 1377 Langl. 
P. PI. B. xiv. go Shrifte of mouth sleeth synne. 1450-80 
tr. Secreta Secret. x8 He that slethe the creature. Ibid., 
Who so sleth any man. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 
238 The lawe sleeth the gylty man, 1539 Elyot Image 
Gov. (1541) 46 He that sleuth his prince. 

7- {north, and Jr.) 3 rd pers, sing. 3 slap ; 4-5 
slas, 5 slase, 5-6 slaes, slais. Also 3 slo 3 , 
5 sloys. 

£iaoo Ormin 2092 He slap hiss a?henn sawle. £1*20 
Bestiary 43I per he us slo3. a 1300 Cursor M 29348 He 
slas him-seluen. a 1400-50 A lexander 3883 He. .Slaes of pa 
serpentis many, .hundreth. c 1400 Cursor M, 29386 (Cott. 
Galba), Him pat slase Preste or clerk, c 1400 tr. Secreta 
Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 88 It slas be souerayn vertu. c 1460 
Towneley Myst. ii. 372 He that sloys yong or old. 1500-30 
Dunbar Poems xlix. 44 Evir qulull he be slane he slais. 
1596 Dalrymple tr, Leslie's Hist. Scot . II. 2 marg.. He 
slaes the Inglismen, ” 

s. 4 slajp, 5 sleith, 5-6 sleyth, 6 sleythe, 
sleayeth, 0- (now poet.) slayeth; 6-7 slayes 
{Sc. slayis), 7- slays. 



rnir. a. 1-2 8teao; 


4-5 sien., sleen (t 

scleen) ; 4-6 slea, sle, 5-6 slee (5 sclee ) ; alsc 
north. 5 slees. 

£888 [see B. 3]. a xzoo Vices 4 Virtues 6t [They] sleaj 


here au^ene saule. 1303 R. Brunne 7 /andI Synne ^3« 
1 alle. 1388 Wycuf 2 Kings xvii. 26 Lo ! liouns 

Mirmnru „oo n>i. ■ r> 


pey sle hem 1 -3 — ■■ . w^.. * 1. au x.u 1 nouns 

sleen hem. c 1400 Maundf-v. (1839) xxviii. 288 Theise Ser. 
whic^slfc 60 men ‘ * SS9 1 ' IoRWVNG Dvonyrnus 236 Poysones 

0. 2 sla3e(fl, 6 sleye, slaye, 7- slay. 
c X175 Lamb. Horn. 51 penne sla?e we ure sunne. Ibid. 51 
Heo steaea heore a^ene saule. 1535 Covcrdai.e i Esdras 
lv V S j he y 6 (° ther lnen ) them selues. 1611 Bible 
1 Esdras iv. 5 1 hey slay and are slaine. 

7. (Also Subj.) 4-5 sla, slaa, 5 slo(e. 
a 1300 E, E. Psalter Ixi. 3 Vnto yhe sla. 1375 Barbour 
48 7 l b*ii sla our folk, a 1400-50 Alexander 3198 

TU pit pel pe S slo Udan y? ** 4aS CltrSor M ' i6 3 z8 (Ttin.), 

3 . Pres. Subj. {2nd and 3 rd pers. sing.), a. 1 
slae, i, 3 slea, 4-6 sle, 5 slee. 

«opx Laws Alfred Pref. § 16 (Liebermann), Sif hwa slea 
his Bone nehstan mid stane. £975 Rnshw. Gosp. Matt, v 30 
® ec slae - g 1000 /Elfric Exod. xxi. 15 Se pe slea 
his faeder. 1 1x335 Prose Ps. cxxxvui. 18 3if pou sle be svn- 
iers. 138a Wycuf Job xiii. x 5 If He sle me. ^ >n 

0. north. 3-5 sla, 4-5 slo. 

m O. E. Misc. 200/5 Loke pat tu ne sla na man 
£t 3 w m Wright Spec. liyric P.vii. 29 Er thou me sla 


c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 61 Suffre pat he sla. 
c 1460 Towneley Myst. ii. 371, 1 will that no man other slo. 
7. 6 slaye, 6- slay. 

xsoo-ao Dunbar Poems xxxvi. 15 That.. No wicht ane 
vder slay. 1535 Covfrdalf. Dent. xix. 6 Lest the auenger 
. .slaye him. 1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. iv. 24 If he slay me He 
does faire Iustice. 


4 . Itnper. a. 1 sleh, 2 sleih, 4-5 sle, 4-6 slee, G 
sley; 1 sleah, slease, 4-5 slea ; 1 slyh, 2 slygli. 
Also plur. 1 sles8 (slseh), slea 5 (slea), 3 s(o)leap, 
sleop, 4 sleth, 5 sleeth, sleep ; 4 north, sles. 

sing, c 825 Vesp. Psalter lviii. 12 Ne sleh 8u hie. c xooo 
Ags. Goip. Mark x. 19 Ne slyh pu. a 1200 Vires <5- Virtue c 
67 Ne sleih, ne ne stell. 011225 Auer. K. 206 Slea hit mid 
dedbote. c 1335 Prose Ps. lviii. 11 Lord, ne sle hem nou^t. 
*377 Langl. P. PI. B. in. 264 What pow fyndest peie, slee 
it, 1422 ti . Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 162 Go thou and Sle 
the Synneis, 1480 Fold, JJevyll 24 Slea me, she sayde. 
1539 Cranmer Luke xix. 27 Slee them before me. 

plur. c 1000 A ud) eas 1300 Slea3 synnixne ofer seolfes muS. 
c 1205 Lay, 28726 Sited, .al pat 3 e findeo. t 1275 Ibid. 4222 
Sleop ham nud swerde. 1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 4855 Slep 
hom hastiliche anon, c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. I Face (Rolls) 
1163 Spates non, bot sles on fast. 13.. Cursor M. 6634 
(Gutt.), Sles vp sone caytifes. 1382 Wyci.ii- Exod. i. 16 
If it be a innal, sleeth hym. 

0. Sing 2-4, 6 sla; 3-4 slo, 7 Sc. sloe. Plur. 4 
slas, slays ; slo, slos. 

cxx6o Hatton Gosp. Luke iii 14 Ne sla £e nanne man. 
£1250 Gen. 4 Ex, 3505 Ne slo 3u no3t. <1x300 Havelok 
2596 Slos up-on pe dogges, a 1300 Cursor M. 6634 Slas vp 
yon caitefs. a 1400 R. Brvnne's Chron. Wace (Rolls) 1163 
(Petyt MS.), Spates non bot slo all faste. x6xx Sir W. 
Mure Wks. (S.T.S.) 1. 10 Save then or sloe ane captiue. 

7. 6 slaye, 7- slay. 

153S CovERUALr. Judges viii. 20 Slonde vp, & slaye them. 
x6xx Bible i Kings Hi. 27 In no wise slay it. 

5. Past Indie, a. 1st and 3 rd pets. sing. 1, 3-4 
sloh, 4 slohw ; 1 slos, slosh, 4 sloj, slooj 
(3 slop), 4-5 slo^e ; 3-4 slog, 4-5 slogh (5 
sloght), sloghe, sloch; 4-5 slo. 2nd pers. 
1 slo3e, 3 slolje. Plur. 1-2 sloson (1 -im), 
slosan, 1 slogen, 2 si 03 hen, 3-4 sloven, 5 
sloghen ; 4 sloghe, 5 alo]e ; 4 slogh. 

sing. Beowulf paer ic. .slog lliceras nihtes. Ibid. 1565 
He. yningasloh. £825 Vesp. Psalter iii. 8 Du sloge alle 
wiSerbrocan. c 1200 Ormin 3590 Davipp king bloh Goliat. 
£1205 Lay. 10999 pa pu slo3e Asclepiaiot. £1275 Ibid. 
1290 Manie he slop, a 1300 Cursor M. 6120 pat he ne slo 
an. a 1300 E. R. Psalter c. 9, I slogh with hand Alle pe 
sinful. CX325 Prose Ps. c. 9 Ich slo3e. .alle pc synjers. 
13 Cursor M. 1046 (Gott.i, His aune broper abel he slohw. 
138* Wyclif Isaiah xxvii. 7 As he slooj theslayne men. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 9728 Deffibus. . oure folk sloght. c 1450 
Mirk’s Festial 193 He yn bat maner sloch hymself. £1460 
Ttnvnelcy Myst. n. 395, I slogh my brother. Ibid. 433 He 
that slo his brother. 

plur.c 893 K. .®irRnn Or os. 1. x. 46 pa wif..slogon pa 
hysecild. 971 Blickl. Horn. 23 Hie hine. .mid bradre hand 
slogan. 1154 O. E. Chart. (Laud MS.) an. 1138, [They] 
sloghen suithe micel of his genge. <1x300 K. Horn 195 
Hi _slo3en..prisLenemen ino)e. <1x340 Hamfole Psalter 
xxvti. 5 pe iowes sloghe crist. a 1400-50 Alexander 3213 
(Dubl. MS.), pees warryd wightez. .] at Sloghen [v.r. slote] 
so pair souerent. 

0. Sing. 3-5 slowe (5 sclowe), 4-5 sloue ; 
4-5 slow (5 solow), 4 sloow, slou (sclou). Plur. 
3-5 slowen, 3 slowyn, 4 slouen ; 4-3 slowe, 
slow (5 sclow). 

sing, c 1205 Lay. 4355 SeoflcSen Jni hine slowe. 1*97 R. 
Glouc. (Rolls) 458 Corine us. .slou hom to gronde. 121300 
Slowe Jm holi prophete? 13.. 

AllH. P» B. 1221 pe kynges sunnes .he slow euer 
v a 0 T?r x 3 • • Cursor M , 14431 (Gott.), Dauid . . sclou gofias. 
138a Wyclif Isaiah xiv. 20 Thou the puple sloow. ? a X400 
A 1 thur 528 Engystis Men pat . .sclow peyre kyn. 2422 tr. 
Secreta Secret^ P? iv. Priv . 174 The pepill, . he slow, c 1450 
KnU de La 7>7/r(i868) 102 H u sbon des, which e the deueile 
slow. 


- - - , r ,u *icu iicm Luiiicu, 

a 1300 Havelok 2432 Eueulk fot of hem [they] slowe. 13 . . 
Cu?sor AT. 2502 (Gott.), pair fas foluand paim slow. 138a 
\y yclif Matt, xxiii. 35 Zacharie, . . whom }ee slowen. c 1400 
Laud I roy hk. 16666 Thei sclow ten thousand, ciazk 
Audflay XI Pains of Hell 133 in O E. Misc 2t 5 [They] 
slowyn heie cinlder. 1483 Caxton Gold. I.eg. 228 b/ 2 
Where they slowe. many men. 

7. Sing. 3-4 slouh, 4-3 alowh, sloug, 5 
slow3(e ; 4-3 slough, 5 sloughe, slowgh(e. 
Phtr. 5 sloughen ; 4 slowje, 4-5 slowhe, 5 
sloughe ; 4 slou!], slough. 

£1235 A tier. R. 136 Iudit, j>et slouh Olofernc. 1310 ;?/. 
Brendan (Halz) 441 pis luper best sone he slou^. c 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 7280 Of ]>e Btyles Pat 
he slough. £ 1386 Chaucek Knt.'s T. 1608 (Lansd. MS.), 
I slowhe Sampson schakinge Pe piler. lax 400 Morte 
Art.h. wS He Pat hym slowghe. <n 4 3S Cursor M. 162 
(Xrin.), Heroude..slpw3e childer ^onge. c t45o Merlin xx. 
352 Many thei sloughen. 1474 Caxton C/tesse in. i. (r88i) 
76 For this cause he slough abj. 

8. Sing. 3 sluj, 5 slu^e, 6-7 slue; 5 slews. 
Sc. sleuch (sleuoht), 6 soleu^e ; 4- slew, 3-6 
slewe. Also 2nd pers. 6-7 slew’st. Plur. 3 
slu^eu, 5-7 slue (5 Sc. sleuch) ; 4 slewe u, 4- 
slew (5 selew), 6 slewe. 

Gen ' * a6S S He. .slu? «or manije. 1375 
r 55 l : • him slew. x 3 8» Wycuf 

I vv t S . T ^ e w T? h sl f w ? hym. C X420 Avow. A rth. 

l^JVfhere hit slu^e him als. ja.. Sc. Lev kaints-^i ev 
(Julian) a 3 x pat fadyr & modir bath sleucht, 1470-85 
X I x ? xlV - 1 68 K ynge Marke slewe d 
a 1500 Pol., Re/., 4r Love Poems 124 , 1 scleuje my seiue. 



SLAY. 


SLAY, 


*359 Mi**"’ Mag,, Clifford iii, That slue duke Kichardes | 
childe. 159a Kyd Sp. Trag. 111. vii, I slew him for your 1 
sake. 1392 Siiaics Rovufy Jul. nr. iii. 138 But thouslew'st I 
Tybalt. .1x641 I 3 p. Mouniagu Acts 4 Mon. (1642) 323 1 
Saxa slue hnnselfe. 1671 Milton Samson 439 Who 
slew’st them many a slain. 1 

plur. c 1250 Gen. ft Ex. 3916 Oc he slu}en king of basaan. 
1382 Wyclif Matt. xxi. 39 Thei kesten [him] out and 
slewen. a 1400-go A lexander 2043 (Dubl ), pai . . Slew dovv ne | 
. seges. c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xlviii. 187 They kj lied 1 
and slue . many one. 1490 Acc. Ld. High Treat. Scot. I. , 
13 1 Men., that sclew a man 1583 T. Washington tr. 
Nicholay's Voy. r. xix. 22 They slue foure of the best 1 
mnners. 1632 Lithgow Trav. in. 104 I hey scaled the | 
walles, [and] slue the watches. ! 

0 . Past Subj. 1 siege, pi. slogen, 2, 5 sloje, ' 

3 sltqe, 4 alowe. ] 

c 897 K. Alfred Gregory's Past. C. xxviii. 196 Dffit hie 
slogen . . kyning. a 1x22 0 . E. Chi on. (Laud MS.) an. 1086, 
Swa hwa swa sloge heoit. <71250 Gen. 4 Ex. 3976 Had ic 
an s werd, ic slu^e 5 e. c 1380 Sir Ferwnl>. 467 P03 y slow e (je 
her in fijt. a 1400-30 Alexander 5351 If we Vis lede sloje. 
7 . Past Part. a. 1 seslcegen, geslegen, 3 i- ' 
slsejen, i-sleien, i-slein, 4 i-, y-slayn, 5 y- 
sclayn, y-slayne, 6 y-slalne ; x slsegen, sleg9n, 
4-5 sleyn, 6 sleyne ; 2-3, 6-7 slaine, 4-7 slayne, 1 

5 slayen, 4 -6 slayn (4-5 sclayn, 4 selain), 1 

4, 7- slain. ! 

(а) a 900 0 . E. Chron. (Parker M S.) an 823, fxer wses micel I 

wsel geslaegen. C900 tr. Saeda's Hist in. xi. (1890) 190 pa 
was ^eslegen , . sum leornungmon. c xaos Lay. 5584 Summe 
heore men [had] i-slze3ene. a 1223 Alter, R. 156 Gostliche . 
isleien. 1387 Trev isa Higden (Rolls) VII. 103 If alle fijte 
and alle [be] i-slayn 1422 tr. Secreta Secret ., Priv. Prw. , 
162 A 1 the grecans .yslayne thay moght. ? a 1400 Aithur 
g66 Arthouies n eve w,. was peie y-sclayn. 7590 Spenser i 
F. Q, ill. v, g Of a forreine foe He is yslaine. ’ j 

(б) C 72 g Corpus Gloss. P 287 Pei cetliiur, bi 5 slaegen. 
<7825 Vesp. Psalter ci. s Slegen ic earn, c izoo Trin. Coll. I 
Horn. 103 Leirede and slaine. a 1300 Cursor M. 23964 Hu | 
pai haf pat saccles selain. a 1320 Sir Tristr. 830 3 if tris- 
trem be now sleyn. c 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc 4612 par 
sal he be slayn. X399 Langl. P. PI. C. 1. 113 Hus sones 
[being] slayen. a 1425 Cursor M. 4168 (Trin.), pat we haue 
sleyn him. 1470-83 Malory Arthur xvm. xvi. 754 There 

. . I was neie slayne. a 1348 Hall Citron ., Hen. VIII , 159 b, 
A 1 they that folowed hym . weie sleyne. 1384 Powf.l 
Lloyds Cambria 2 Who was slaine by his owne men. 
1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1687) 48/2 Men slain By 
cruel Men. 

0 . 3 i-, liii-sleje, i-slehije ; 4 sleie, sleye, 1 
slaye, 5 slay, scley. 

c 1273 Lay. 10932 He hadde isleh3e moche of hire cunne. 
Ibid. 13602 Hn-sle3e we habbep pane king, c 1350 Will. 
Palerne 379 Sche wold haue sleie hire-self. 1393 Langl. 
P. PL C. xvm. 275 Seynt thomas . . in holychurche was 
sleye. ? a 1400 A rthur 223 pu hast scley fi olle in fraunce. 

7. x gestagen, 3 i-sla^en, i-sclawen, i-slawen, 

4 y-slawen ; 3 slajen, 4 slawen, slaun, 5 slawn. 
c 1000 TElfric Horn. II. 124 Se geslagena bi <5 inid deaSe 

gegnpen. c xzoS Lay. 965 Heora kun we habbet isla3en. 
Ibid. 1047 Mine men ^e habbet) isclawen. <7x250 Gen. 4 
Ex. 591 1)0 was ilc fleis on werlde sla3en. a 1300 Havclok 
2681 per were a pousind knihtes slawen. 13 . Guy Warm. 
(A ) 4715 po he hadde hem slaun ichon. 138a Wacuf Lev. 
vii. 8 The slawn offryng of brent sacrifice. 

5 . 3 i-, 4 y-slaje, 3-4 i-slawe, 4-6 y-slawe ; 

6 y-slaw j 4-5 slawe (5 sclawe). 

c 1230 Owl 4 Night, 1142 Hwenne pu hongest islawe. 
c 1275 Lay. 322 He his fader adde islaje. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 889 pe stude Pat he was on slawe. 1340 Ayenb. 223 
Alle were y-sla^e of pe dyeule. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 
iv. 884 Doth it hadde vs slawe. c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 4308 
Harald , . was v-slawe at Hastyngus. c 1440 Gesta Rom. j 
xvii. 61 How that he had slawe this brid. 
e. 3 i-slaen, 5 sleen, 6 slene. 

c 1205 Lay. 8326 pine men we habbeS islaen. i486 £k. St. 
Albans d j/2 She hath sleen the fowle. <2x363 Machyn 
Diary (Camden) 92 Ther wher dyveis of boyth partes slene. 
north, ancl Sc. 4 slan, 4-6 slane, 6 y-alane. 

<* 1300 Cursor ill. 905 pou sal be slan wit duble dedd. 13.. I 
Ibid, 4141 (Glitt.), Wit his fader pat he be slane. CX470 ] 
Henry Wallace 1, 190 Thai had slane mony ane. 1513 
Douglas VEneul xm. ii. 3 Sepultuiis Of his folkis yslane. 
1567 Satir. Poems Reform, v, 31 Nouther. .hurt nor slane. 

t], 4-5 slon, 5-6 slone, 5 sloon. 
c 1375 Lay-Folks Mass-Bk. App. iv. 587 God pat on pe 
Rode was slon. <11425 Cursor M. 1075 (Tiin.), Whenne 
Caym had his bioper sloon. c 1440 Alph, Tales 516 Whar 
per fadur was slone. c 1483 Digby JUyst, 1. 361 He hath 
our children sloon ! 

B. Signification. 

1. + 1 . trans. To smite, strike, or beat. 06 s. 

c 823 Vesp. Psalter lxxvii. 20 ForSon [he] slog stan & 
fleowun weter. C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark xiv. 65 Da 
einbeht-menn mid fystum hine slogon. c xooo TElfric Exod. 
vii. 17 Nu ic slea mid pisse girde . . pises flodes waeter. c 1230 
Gen. 4 Ex. 3964 [Balaam] wurd do for anger wrod, And dis 
[ass] priked and negt ['tread next] slod. <2x300 Havclok 
2633 pe piedde so sore he slow, pat he made up-on the feld 
His lift arm fleye. 

f b. absol. To deal a bloxv or blows (freq. with 
oti ) ; to knock ; to strike. Obs. 

Beowulf 1563 He gefeng pa fetelhilt,. .yrringa sloh. 971 
Elickl. Horn. 141 Michael . . slog on pass huses duru. c 1205 
Lay. 797 Ohtliche heom slsed on. Ibid. 16488 Aldolf his 
gode sweord adroh, & uppen Hengest sloh. a 1300 Havelok 
2596 Helpes me.. And slos up-on pe dogges swipe. 1390 
Gower Conf. I, 311 And as the fisshere on his bait Sletb, 
whan he seth the fisshes faste. 

fo. To strike or cut off (a. limb). Obs. 
a xooo Laws of Ine § 18 Slea mon bond of odde fot. 
e 1205 Lay. 3856 per he of-toc Morgan . . , & sloh he him of 
pat hseued. 
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t 2 . To strike (a spark, file) fiom flint or other 
hard substance. Obs. 

ciaoo Saxon Leechd. II. 290 Jif mon on his wege hip 
gedwolod slea him anne spearcan beforan. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce xm. 36 Men herd noclit ellis bot granys & dyntis, 
That slew fiie, as men dois on flyntis. c 1400 Vwaine 4 
Caw. 2039 Flynt and fir-yren bath he hade, And fir ful 
sone thar he slogh. c 1470 Henry Wallace xv. 2B5 A gret 
halt has be slayne ; Slew fyr 011 flynt, and giaithit thaim 
at lycht. 1313 Douglas AEiteui 1. iv. 33 First Achates 
slew fiie of the flynt. j 

f 3 . To throw or cast ; to bringdown heavily. Obs. > 
e888 K. <Elfrfd Boeth. xxxv. § 5 5 if witgiet uncru word I 
tosomne slead. Ibid, xxxviii. § 1 pset hio sceolde. pa men ' 
. slean on pa racentan. c xooo Daniel 344 He on andan 
sloh fyr on feondas for fyrendsedum. c 1203 Lay. 2312 
Corineus up ahof, & his eax adun sloh. c 1430 Syr Getter. 
(Roxb.) 90 The bodie among hem was bent; At the steies 
thei slough it doun. 

+ 4 . To pitch (a tent). Obs. 

c xooo ASlfric Gen. xx\i. 25 Iacob sloh his geteld on ptei e 
dune. <71205 Lay. 7865 Heo sloven heoren teldes, wide 
;eond pa feldes. 

II. 5 . To strike or smite so as to kill ; to put 
to death by means of a weapon ; also generally, 
to deprive of life by violence. 

In_ this sense (which is copiously represented in the illus- 
tration of forms above), and in other surviving uses, stay is 
now mainly confined to literary and rhetorical language, 
the common word being kill. 

Bemuitlf 421 Ic .on ydum slog nictras nihtes. <7893 
K. jElfred Oros. 1. x. 46 Hi . .on 3 aet folc winnende vvairon, 1 
& pa vvaepnedmen sleande. 971 Blickl. Horn, igx On pa j 
ilcan tid paenglas. ongunnan slean pa Iudeas. 1x54 O.E. 
Chron. (Laud MS.) an 1138, [They] fleiuden pe king set te 
Staudai d, & sloghen suithe micel of bis genge. c 1200 Ormin I 
8089 He..badd tatt mnnn hemm shollde slsen, Son summ 
he shollde dementi. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3630 po pe king 
arpure ysey pat me is men so uaste slou. c 133a R. Bkunne 
Chron. II ’ace (Rolls) 13890 As pe lyon for hunger snacches 
& slep pe best [at he first lacches. <7 1380 NVyclif Wks. 
(.18E0) 55 hlen pat turraenten & slen pe bodi. <71430 Mer- 
lin ii 25 And so xij made hem redy, . . and ran on hym with 
swerdes and knyves, and slowe hym. X470-85 Malory 
Arthur v. iv. 163 The bore that the dragon slough. 1360 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 280 The nombre of them that 
were slaine.. was accompted a thousand. 1635 Paght 
Christianogr. 2x5 Two fel at discord between themselves, 
and the one slue the other. 1781 Cowper Charity 619 
Slaying man would cease to be an art 1849 Macaulay i 
Hist. Eng. v. I. 633 Two persons, .were found murdered ; 1 
and it was univei sally belie\ed that they had been slain by 
Kirke’s order. 1888 Masson Med. France 1B0 The order 
gi\en by King Philip to slay the Genoese mercenaries. 
fig. a 134a Hampole Psalter vii. 14 Goed wot dis, ps 
whilk slas men fia synne, and makis 1 aim lifand til god. 
1593 Shaks. Luo. 1110 Sad souls aie slain in meiry com- 
pany. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xxii, Shooting death- 
glances at all the servant-girls who weie worthy to be slain. 

reft. <7 X340 Ayenb. 34 He. .bimzelue slajp ase despayied. 
c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 11. 462 If this man her[ej sle hem- 
self. .In my piesence. 1430-20 Lyog. Bochcis vut. xvii. 
(1538) ix b, Arbogast slough him selfe for drede. 1365 
Goluxng Ovid's Met. iv. (1593) 83 Thy Io\e (she said) bath 
made the slea thy selfe. 1628 in Foster Eng. Factories 
India (1909)111. 240 Their mother.. slew hirselfe, dying 
with them. 

f b. To slay up or down, to kill completely or 
outright ; to annihilate. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 6634 Slas vp yon caitefs al bidene 1 
| 01400-50 Alexander 2043 (Dubl.), Manly pai feghtyn, 
Slew downe on ather syoe seges owt of nowmbre. 1343 
I Asciiam Toxoph. (Arb.) 8a The Spanyaides, .were qujte 
1 slayne vp of the Turkes arrowes. 1549 Compl. Scot. 143 
Gunnisande cannonstosladoune thepepil. 1596 Dalrympce 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. x6t That same tyme..he slawe 
doune monye of the Nobilitie. 

+ c. To kill the inhabitants of (a country). Obs. 

c 1330 A 1 th. 4 Merl. 4734 (Kdlbing), pis four bepen 
kinges..pe cuntre aboute Lounde Slowen & brent to pe 
grounde. 

0 . absol. To commit slaughter or murder. 

<7893 K. <Eci red Oi os. 11, viii. 92 Hie wasron pa bur^ 
hersende & sleande buton ale re ware, a 901 Laws K. 
AElfred Introd. § 5 Ne sleah 3 u. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Mark 
x. 19 Ne slyh [ v.r . sleh] pu. <71230 Gen. 4 Ex. 2668 
Folc ethiopienes on egipte cam, And brende, & sluj, & 
wreche nam. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 52x5 Hii ne kepte 
hit holde no^t bote .destiue & berne & sle. a 1352 Minot 
Poems (ed. Hall) iii. fix Ful fast pai slogh and bread. 1390 
Gowlr Conf. III. 207 His moste gloire Was forto sle 
and noght to save, c 1440 in Househ. Ord. (1790) 450 A 
castel that the Kyng and the Qwhene comen in for to see 
how Seint Jorge slogh. 1535 Coverdale Ezek. ix. j Go 
ye..thorow the rite, slaye, ouersee none, spare none. 
iS8g Puttenham Eng. Poesie m. xvi. (Arb.) 188 The Nu- 
biens. .sleaing a faire with venim and with dartes. c 1700 
Prior To a Lady viii, The'Parthian turn’d his Steed,,, 
and as He fled, He slew. 1781 Cowper Charity 49 The 
hand that slew, till it could slay no more. 18x7 Shelley 
Rev. Islam x. x, We weie slaying still without remorse. 
1849 Aytoun Poems , Heait of Bruce xxiii, The Moors 
have come from Africa To spoil and waste and slay. 

7 , a. Of the Deity : To deprive (man, etc.) of 
life 5 to bring death upon, to destroy. 

<7825 Vesp. Psalter lxxvii. 51 [He] slos ylc frum-bearn on 
eortSan [of Egypt]. <7 897 K. Alfred tr. Gregory’s Past. C. 
xxxvi. 231 Donne Goa hie slos, Sonne sohton hie hine. 
c 1035 Byrhtferth's Handboc in Anglia VIII. 322 God 
selmihtis ferae on egiptena lande, hi sleande & alysende 
Israela beam. <2x300 Cursor M. 6122 At pe king-self he 
be-gan, pe forbirth slon o beist and man. <2 1340 Hampole < 
Psalter ix. 33 Sloand paim in body noght in saule ; [the] , 
riche he sail sla in saule. *352 Bk. Com, Prayer, Litany, I 
O Almightie God, whiche.. didst slea with the plague of ! 
pestilence, lx and ten thousand. x6xx Bible Hosea ii. 3 
Lest I ..set her like a drie land, and slay her with thirst. j 


absol. ctooo ASlfric Devi, \x\ii. 39 Ic slea and ic 
haele. <1x340 Hamioie Psalter 521, 1 sail sla and i sail 
make to hf. 1333 Coverdale i Sam. ii. 6 The Lorde 
siayeth, and geueth life. 

b. Of natural forces, accidents, etc. 

Still in current use in Lincolnshire dialect 
c xooo Mi 1 uic Exod. ix*. 23 Se hagol sloh. .ealle pa pine, 
pe ute vseron, asgder se men se nytenu. 1382 Wvu if 
Dan. tii. 2a Flawme of the fijre slew} tho men. c 1420 Sir 
Amadttce xlt, Thay were.. With wild waturs slone. i486 
Bk. St. Albans c vtij b, The leest mysdyetyng and mys- 
entendyng sleth her. x6xx Stranton Par. Reg. 26 June, 
Ague-, .was buried, being slayne with a coupe wajue in 
the field. 1686 Merrington Par, Reg, She was suddenly 
slaine with a sled in hay time. 1607 Drydf.n Viig. Geoig. 
in 724 Th' Infection grew, Tame Cattle, and the Beasts of 
Nature slew. _ 1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 45 There 
was above thirty Persons ..slain by a Blast. 181 63 N. 4 Q. 
3rd Ser. VII. 31 His poor father was sla'ain [by a stay fall- 
ing], 1877 in N. IV. Line. Gloss. 

absol. 1559 Morwyng Evonymus 236 There be certaine 
poysones which slee with the only touching. x6xx Bible 
'fob ix. 23 If the scourge slay suddenly, 1904 Miss Corelli 
Clod's Good Man x\xii, She was undeigoing the operation, 
which was to save or slay 

1 8. To put to death as a criminal : to execute. 
c xaoo Ormin 13782 [The Jews] slojhenn binini. .All gillte- 
lass o rode. <2 1340 Hampole Psalter xvi. 12 When pai 
slog he ci i»t. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints vii. (.fames Minor) 430 
pat al pai pat sclew dere Ihesu, I sal sla. c 1420 Chron. 
Vilod. 4756 Ihesu sufTiede pe Iuys hym to slen. 1326 
Pi/gr. JPerf. (W. de W. 1531) 238 So the Iawe sleeth the 
gylty man, and not the iudge. 16x1 Bible Acts x. 39 Iesus 
whom they slew and hanged on a tree. 1667 Milton 
P. L. xti. 414 Naild to the Cro'-s By his own Nation, slaine 
for bi inging Life. 

9 . To kill (a domestic animal or beast of game), 
esp. for food or as a sacrifice ; to slaughter, f Also, 
to take (fish). 

cxooo vEurRic Deut. xxviii. 31 Mann slihS pinne oxan 
beforan pe and pu his ne abitst. <2x122 O.E. Chron. (Laud 
MS.) an. 1086, Swa hwa swa sloge heort o< 53 e hinde. c 1205 
Lay. 8103 Isla^ene weoren to pon mele, twaelf pusend 
ru8eren sele. <2 1300 Cwsor M. 3019 Quen he was spaned 
fia pe pap, His fader slou bath scepe and nete. <71400 
Apol. Loll. 48 Wan prestis slow pe offringis, and bests blod 
was remissioun of synnis. <7x460 Fortescue Abs 4 Lint. 
Mon. ii. 11883) in As the Hunter takyth the wtlde beste 
for to sle and ete hym. 1333 Coverdale Exod. xxix. 20 
As for the other ramme,. thou shalt slaye him 1597 
Skene De Veib. Sign, s.v Assisa, Everie Boat that passis 
to the draue, and slayis hetrtng. 16*1 Bible Lev. iv. 29 
And he shall.. slay the sin offering in the place of the 
burnt offering. 1728 Chambers Cyil. s.v. Sacrifice, When 
the Victim was slam, they flead him. 1837 VV. Irving Capt. 
Bonneville III. 257 While a hunter is. cutting up the deer 
or buffalo be has slain. 1863 W. C. Baldwin Afr. Hunting 
ix. 419, I have.. slain this morning.. the last rabbit within 
a cncle of eight miles. 

absol. <11300 Cwsor M. 19860 Petre,..pou sla and ete. 
*$ 3 S Coverdale Acts x. 13 And theie came a voyce vnto 
him : Ryse Peter, slaye, & eate. 

tiansf. 1483 Presentmts. Junes in Sterfees Misc. (1890) 
29 Flech..pat was sclajn of Setteiday afor. 

+ b. To destroy (vermin, etc.) by some means. 
Also in fig. context. Obs. 

a 1223 Amr, R. 206 pe SLOipiunes cundel pet heo bret in 
hire boseme,..slea hit mid dedbote. <1x400-30 Siockh. 
Med. MS. 101 To slen lees [ = lice]. <7 1440 Pallad. on H usb. 
1. 912 Eleburblak with fatte. commyxtandoflrid hem[mice 
and tats] wol sleen. 1495 Trev isa' s Barth. De P. R. vir. 
xxv. (W. de W.) 241 Woimes of the teeth ben slayne [ Bodl . 
MS. kilde] wyth Myrre and Opium. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
4x5 The same is good agaynst w ormes, . . for it siayeth them. 

III. flO. To bring to spiritual death; to 
destroy with sin. Obs. 

c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 53 Heo sla}e8 heore a}ene saule, and 
bringeS heom in to pare eche pine of helle. <7 1200 Ormin 
2092 Whase nile tiowwenn piss He slap hiss ajhenn sawle. 
<i 1223 Alter. R. 156 Mest al (je world, pet is gostliche 
isleien mid deadliche sunnen. a 1300 Cursor M. 25697 Wit 
his ded he boght again, Vr sauls hat wit sin war slain. *382 
Wyclif Wisdom i. 11 The mouth forsothe that lieth, sletb 
the soule. <2 23*9 Skelton Bk. Three Foies Wks. 1843 J. 
202 O Enuy, .thou brennest the desyres, and sleeth the 
soule in the ende. 1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 199 What daily 
watch is made, the soule of man to slea. 1611 Bible Rom. 
vii. xi For sinne taking occasiou by the commandement,.. 
by it slew me. 

refl. 1303 R. Bkunne Handl. Synne 1326 pe bakbyter 
fj rst hym self sles. 

absol. 1382 Wyclif 2 Cor. iii. 6 The lettie sleilh, foisoth 
the spirit quykeneth, 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love in. ix. 
(Skeat) 1 . 107 The letter sleeth ; the spirit yeveth lyfelidi 
understanding. 

fll. To overcome with affliction or distress. Obs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Squire's T. 454 (Hengwrt MS.), Ye sleen 
me with youre sorwe verraily. — Fraukl. T. 163 Thise 
Rokkes sleen myn herte for the feere. <1x400 Rom. Rose 
2593 It makith me fulle of joyfulle thought, It sleth me that 
it lastith noght. c 1425 Audelay XI Pains of Hell 90 in 
O. E Misc. 213 3 if pai ferd wel her hertis hit slow, And of 
here losse were glad and fayne. 13*6 Skelton Magnyf 
2311, I am weiy of the worlde, for vnkyndnesse ine sleeth. 
a 1368 A. Scott Poems (S.T. S.) xxiii. 6, I am with sorrow 
slane, And dyis nicht & day. 

12 . To destroy, extinguish, put an end to, 
suppress completely {esp. something bad). Cf. 
Kill v. 4. 

(a) <71x75 Eainb. Horn, 51 pe we beo 5 sari in ure heorte 
pet we isunexed habbeS, penne slaje we ute sunne. ciaoo 
Ormin 6752 pa slast tu swa pin ajhenn flash & hire fule 
wille. 1377 Langl. P. Pl, B, xiv. 90 For shrifte of mouth 
sleeth synne, be it neuere so dediy. c 1391 Chaucer Astrol. 
Prol. (1872) 2 With, this swerd shal 1 slen envie. a 1430 
Myrc 36 But sle py lust for any thynge. *338 Bp. Bale 
Gods Promises 1, Hersede shall.. Slee hys suggestyons, & 
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SLAY. 

hys whole power confounde 1560 Becon Cotuni.-pl Holy 
Script. WlTs. II. 111. 68 To reconcile both vnto God m one 
body thorow the Crosse, and sle we hatred therby. 1763 
J. Gregg in Bh. Precise (2866) 349 Thoughts must be slam 
that disobey. 1868 Lynch Rivulet extix. v, 0 heavenly 
Lord,whosemercycan. Both slay the sins and save the man. 

<i) et2oo Triu. Colt. Horn. 103 pe rihte bileue and pe 
soSe luue..ben leirede and slaine on his heorte. a 1300 
Cursor M. 24692 po pou haf oper vertus slain, In pepou mat 
ham couer again. 2539 Elyot Image Gov. (1549! 9?.A S Pride 
sleeth lone [etc.]. 1/9. Shake. Rom. $J«l. n uu *6 1 or 
this.. Being tasted slayes all sences with the heait. i8xg 
Shelley Ceuci v. ii. 144 To slay 1 he reverence hving in 
the minds oF men Towards our ancient house. 1884 Pad 
Mall G. 9 July x/i In the very act of slaying the Bill. 

+b. In phr, to slay cart. Obs . 

Minor Poems Jr* Vernon MS. 695 make we 
murie & sle care, a 1400 Siege of Troy 185 Arthvu nett. 
S£r LXXII. 16 To Grece J?ey comen hom Ana maden murpe 
and slow e care. C1420 Avow Arth. xhx, Ihe king with a 
biythe chere Bade horn sle care ! <2*529 Skelton h. Rum- 
viyug in Let vs sley care. 

+ 13 . To blight or destroy (vegetation). Obs. . 
e 1325 Prose Ps. Ixxvii. 52 He slo^e [L. occidit ] her nines 
wy|? hail, c *440 Pallad. on Hush . in, 453 1 holmes hit for- 
sake; The roates wol their oyl or slen [L. necat\ or sinks. 
Ibid. 1078 The rodtes ek of reed and rish thei ete. When 
wynter sleth their fedyng, yef hem meete. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems xiv. 63 Qubilk slayis the corne and fruct that growis 
grene. 1574 Hyll On Weather i, Extreme cold doth slea 
the trees. 

b. inir. Of grain : To become affected by smut, 
blight, or the like. (Cf. Slain ppl. a. 3.) 

xfi4t Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) ss.But it is observed in 
wheate, that if the seed bee not chainged once in fewer or 
live croppes it will slay extreamely. 1875 Encycl. Brit. I. 
360/2 On muiry soils this [oat] crop is also not unfrequently 
lost by what is called 1 slaying This seems to result from 
the occurrence of frosty nights late in spring. Ibid., This 
tendency to slaying in the oat crop. 

+14. Med. a. To resolve (an impostnme, etc. ). Obs. 
a z^ooStockh. Medical MS. ii. 650 in Anglia XVIII. 323 
pe povdir on ded flesch who so leye. Anon it sleth it. a 1425 
tr. Ardeme's Tieat. Fistula, etc. 98 pis medicyne.. won- 
derfully sleep pe antrax and vtterly cuiep it. 

+ b. To destroy the vitality of (a part of the 
body). Obs.* 1 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 348 It choketh and troubleth all the 
inwarde partes,.. and in fine it sleayeth the partie. 

Slay, ®. 2 Also sley. [Back-formation from 
Slaying vbl. ri. 2 ] trans. To set (a warp). 

1828-3* Webster, S/eid^ta sley or prepare for use in the 
weavers sley. 1888 R. Beaumont Woollen tf Worsted 
Cloth Matin/. 139 The proper method of sleying any par- 
ticular warp or specific make of cloth. 

Slayable, a. rare. [f. Slay ©J] That may 
be (justly) slain. 

*887 Earn. Rev. July 39 Alexander was a tyrant and 
therefore in all justice slayable. 

Slayd, obs. Sc, pa. t. Slide v. 

Slayer 1 (slei'ai). Forms : a. 4-5 sheer, 4-6 
sleere, 5-6 slear, 6 Sc. sleyar, 0 . 4 -slaer, -sloer, 
5-6 slaar(e, slaer (5 solaex). 7. 6- slayer (6 
Sc. slayar). [f. Slay vX + -eb 1 ; the compound 
Makslayer is found a little earlier. Cf, MDu. 
and Du. s lager, MLG. slegere (LG. s liiger), OHG. 
slagari and slahari (G. schldger).] One who slays 
or kills. Also in fig. context, 
a. c 1380 Wvclif Whs. (1880) 151 pei schullen he dampnyd 
. .for sleeris of crist wip pe wickid iewis. 1387 Trevisa 
Htgdtn (Rolls) V. 373 Whan pe kyng was i-slawe, pe sleeie 
fib. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 54 Opun slears and traytors of pc 
schep. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) III. 227 Then Hispias 
. . commaundede the sleer of his brother to be taken. 1500- 
ao Dunbar Poems ix. 50 God for till honour,, .no sleyar to 
be. 1581 Lambarde Eirenarcha 11, \ii. 239 Any other, be 
tweene whom and the slear there is no speciall ligeance. 

p. a 1400-50 Alexander 967 It gladis me. to ga pus to 
deth, To se my slaare..be sa sone golden, c 1470 Henry 
Wallace xi. 1278 The fyrst has bene a gret slaar off men. 
1533 Bellenden Livy 11. xviii. (S.T. S.) I. 200 Sum allegis 
his fader was pe slaar of him. 1596 D alrymple tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. II. 210 The slaers of Drumm sulde be banist to 
France. 

y 1547-64 Baldwin Mar. Philos. (Palfr.) 185 Men ought 
not to weepe for him that guiltles is slain, But for the 
slayer. C1S7S Diurn. Occurr. (Bann.) 121 Ane of the 
alledgit slayaris of the king. 1631 Gouge Gods Arrows m. 
§ 14. 211 When he slayeth a malefactour he is not to be 
counted a slayer of men, but a destroyer of evill men. 1737 
Whiston Josephus, Hist. vi. viii, The slayers left off at 
the evening. 1791 Cowper Iliad iv. 536 The slayer o’er 
the maim'd Exulting. 1815 W. H. Ireland Scribbleomama 
217 Each pestle's displayer, Who, living by drugs, proves 
humanity’s slayer. 1884 Month Exam. 10 May 5/5 The 
mutilators and slayers of pigeons. 

Slayer 2 (sle'-si). [F. Slay zi. 2 +-sbI.] One 
who sets warps. 

1881 Census luslr. (1885) 64. *899 Daily Hews 12 Jan. 
2/1 Father,.. Blacksmith. Boy,. Slayer. 

+ Slav eress. Obs .— 1 In 4 sleeresse. [f. 
Slayer'.] A female slayer. 

138a Wyclif Tobit'm. o See wee no more of thee sone or 



eleaing. 4 sluing. 7, 6 - slaying, [f. Slay 
vj + -ING 5 .] 

1 . The action of the vb. Slay j killing, slaughter, 
a.p, c 1373 Cursor M. 6784 (Fairf.), Qua pat honoures 
goddis new, of his slaing [Gilt, sleing] sal na mon rew. 
c *400 Apol. Loll. 65 Sampson slowhimsilf in sleyng of )>e 


Philisteis. 1450 in Cata.1. Publ.Rec. Office IV. 327 Jhat he 
wase never gelty of sleyng 0/ the do [= doe], a 1533 Ld. 
Berners Httoti cxxxiv. 495 Then he commaundj'd to sece 

1 jfiyfcuso ' Godstow Reg. g The balance of yertues I haue 
mysweyed, With sleyng of tonge, or with wilfulnesse. 

y. 1528 Tindalc Obed. Chr. Matt Wks. 129 The slayin 0 
& murtheryng of Chiisten men. iSox Shaks. Jul. C. v. v. 

4 Chtus. He is or tatie, or slaine. Brutus. Slaying is the 
word, It is a deed in fashion. 1647 Hexham 1. s.v., A slay- 
ing of parents. x8xg Scott Ivanhot xxxv, As aman zealous 
to slaying for every point of the Nazarene law. x86S A. 
Smith Summer in Skye I. 219 Their forefathers had a 
grand slaying of their enemies. 

+ 2 . Path. Mortification. Obs. 

<*1425 tr. Ardeme's T refit* Fistula^ etc. 37 After pe 
sleyng of flessh putred. Ibid. 91 It is best remedi to pain 
Jjat hape. .pe fistule or oper sleiyng. 

Slaving (slfnr), vbl. sb. 3 Also sleying. [f. 
Slay sb 3 * -tng lj (See quot. 1S79.) . f 
1613 J. May Decl. Esl. Clothing's. 23 In slaying of their 
warps they will cast the yarne to proue fine about a toot 
broad by the listes. 1759 Barbour Constr. Sleying J ables. 
The disposing of the warp threads in the loom is termed 
sleying. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts, etc. 1056 The names of 
examining, setting, or skying,., axe used indiscriminately, 
and mean exactly the same thing. 1879 Ashenhurst 
Weaving + Designing Text. Fabr. (1B93) 304 The Staying 
or setting of warps are terms used to denote the propot- 
tioning of the counts of warp to the different sets of slay, 
so as to pieserve a uniformity of fabiic in similar species 
of cloth. _ , „ 

attrib. 1759 R. Barbour {title). Essay on the Construction 
of Sleying Tables. 1793 Trans. Soc. Arts V. 235 Mathe- 
matical Sleaing Tables, or the.. Mystery of weaving Linen 
Cloth, explained. 

Slaving, pil. a. Also 5 sleeng(e, sleing(e, 

5 sleayng, slayeng. [f. Slay fl. 1 + -ING 2 .] T- hat 
slays or kills. Also transf. and in fig. context. 

*398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxi. (Bodl. MS.), Some 
beestes haue tunges medicinable, . and some haue slemg 
tungesand venemous. Ibid, xviii. x, pis sleinge adtlre [Ahpis]. 
1561 T. Norton Calvins Inst, u 19 Certain giddy brained 
men, which .do scorn their simplicitie which still follow the 
dead and slayeng letter. 1581 Derricks Image Irel. C ivb, 
When as by Ioue eche sleayng beast abstracted thence 
shalbe. *838 Gladstone Studies Home>\ III. xi Achilles 
seems to refer with stinging, nay rather with slaying irony 
to this claim. 

+ Slay ster. obs .— 1 In 5 sleestere. [f. olay 
vX + -stbu.] A female slayer. 

14. . [see Slayerhss]. 

Slayt(t, obs. forms of Slate v. 

Sle, obs. form of Slay vX, Sly a. 

Slead (sl*d), sb. Now dial. Forms : 4-6 
sleds, 7 sleede (9 sleed), 6-7 Blsid(e, 6 Bleydd, 
sleade, 6- slead (9 sleead). [a. MDu. or MLG. 
shde (Du. slede, slee, LG. slide, slade, j/;<),=ON. 
and led. sle&i (Norw. slede, Sw. slade, Da. sliede), 
OHG. slito, slita (MHG. slite)-. the stem slid- is 
the weak gtade of the vb. Slide.] = Sled si. 1 

c X374 Chaucer Boeth. iv, met. i no pou .by my sledes 
shaltmowen retourne hool and sounde in to Jri contre. 138a 
Wycuf 1 Chrott. xx, 3 The pupte. .he ladde out, and rnaad 
vpon hem pestelis, and sledis, and prowd yren chaiis, togon 
ouer. 1406-7 Dnrh. Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 6o6, 1 slede empt. 
pro cariac. decimarum. CX440 Promp. Para. 438/2 Slede 
to draw wythe,..ifm/«x. 1355 Eden Decades (Arb.) 292 
They trauayl in wynter on shades. 1501 Sylvesi er Du 
B artas 1. iv. 808 Those that in Ivory Sleads on Ireland 
Seas (Congeal'd to Crystall) slide about at ease. 1607 
Tofsell Pomr-f. Beasts (1638) 439 They are not drawn 
upon wheels, but like drays and sleads upon the earth. 
1644 Prynne& Walker Fiennes' TVm/App. 64 The streets 
blocked up with cashes, carts, sleids, stooles. 1745 tr. Coin- 
met la’s Hush, II. xxi, You may make use of the cart or 
dray made of rough boaids, or of a slead. 1877-8910 Line, 
and Cbesh. glossaries. 

b. Rope-making. (Cf. Sledge 2 3.) Also attrib. 
1688 Holme Armoury nr. 272/1 A Ropers Slead, a thing 
by which they Twist their Ropes. Ibid., By the first is the 
Rope Yarn Spun, or turned in the Slead, when it is Laid 
for the making of a Cable; and is genetally termed a Slead 
Hook. 

Hence + Slead v. intr. (with it), to travel in a 
sledge. Obs .— 1 

x68g C. Cotton Winter xxxiii. Look where Mantled up 
in White, He sleads it like the Muscovite. 

Bleah]>e, obs. form of Sleight sb. I 
Sleak (slfk), vX Now dial, and rare. Also 4-5 
sleke. [var. of Slegk v. : cf. reke, reak Reck v.J 

1 . trans. To quench, extinguish, assuage. 

13 . Cursor M. 18020 (GBtt.), Aisel haue i blend wid gall, 
For to sleke his threist wid-all. 13. . E. E. A Hit. P. B. 708 
Luf lowe hem bytweue lasched so hote, pat alle pe mesebefex 
on mold mojt hit not sleke. a 2400 in Polit., Relig., tr L. 
Poems (1903) 133 pou may pairo sleke, als is a sparke when 
it is put in myddes pe see ; & par majr no man sleke my 
myse hot pou. c 1440 Gesta Rom. xxxvii. 120 (Add. MS.), 
As watir sleketh fire, so almesdede sleketh synne. 1781 j. 
Hutton Tour to Caves (ed. 2) Gloss. 96 Sleak, to quench. 
*884 Lays tr Leg. N. Irel, 76 Feelin’ his drouth stud in 
need av a sleakiiv. 

2 . To slake (lime). Hence Sleaked ppl. a, 

C1450 M. E, Med. Bh. (Heinrich) 217 Tak aipment, & 
slekj;d lyme, & argoyle. 1676 Phil. Trans. XI. 714 They 
mix it with Chalk well sleaked. 

3 . intr. To give over or stop raining, dial. 

1781 J. Hutton Tour to Caves (ed. 2) Gloss. 96. 

Sleak (slfk), vX dial. [var. of Slake v. 3 ] 

1 . trans. (See quot) 

*674 Ray N, C. Words 41 To Sleak out the tongue, to put 


SLEAVED. 

it out by way of scorn, Chcsh. [Hence in Bailey, Grose, 
etc-] 1886-7 in Cheshiie glossaries. 

2 . To lick. 

1846 Ballads tr Gongs o/Ayrshite 1. 112 (E.D. D.), He 
louped up an' sleak'd her cheek. 

Sleak(e, obs. forms of Sleek a. and v. 

Slealie, obs. Sc. form ot Slyly adv. 

Slear, obs. variant of Slayer sbX 
[Slear, enor for shay Slay jA 1 

xS97 Gerard* Herbal 1 xxiv. § 6 The great leetle or cane 
is esteemed to make sleanes for weatters. 1694 vVesi- 
macott Script. Herb. 164 Of Cane-Reed are our. . Angling- 
Rods or Canes made, also Slears for Weavers.) 

Sleasie, Sleasy, obs. ff. Sleazy sb. and a. 
Slea-silk, variant of Sleave-silk Obs. 

Sleat (sift), vX Obs. exc. dial. Forms: isleetan, 

3 aleetert, slat-, 3, 7 slete, 8-9 sleet, 9 sleeat. 
Also pa. t. 1 sleette, 3 sle(a)tte, 9 slett ; pa. pple. 

4 slat. [OE. slsetan, f. slat - pret. stem of slltan 
S lit e »., corresponding to ON. *sleila, whence 
Slate ©. 3 ] 

+ 1 . trans. To bait (an animal) with dogs. Obs. 
c 1000 /Elfric Lives Saints xii. 72 Man sltette pasenne 
fearr feringa p<er-ute, and se fcararn him togeanes. a x**S 
Juliana 52 (Royal MS.), Heo..sletten him wiS hundesant 
leiden to wifi honden. a 1300 Vox <$• Wolf 289 in HofI. 
E. P. P. I. 67 Tho hede the wreche fomen l-nowe, I hat 
weren egre him to slete Mid grete houndes. 

+ 2 . intr. To hunt after something. Obs. 
c x*oo Ormin 13483 palt time patt t«33 [the apostles] tohenn 
swa To slastenn affterr sawless. 

3 . trans. To incite, set on (a dog, etc.). 

<1x225 Juliana 33 (Bodl. MS.), Heo,.sleatten on him 
hundea. 14. . 26 Polit. Poems ix. 22 Synne to bay many 
a iblde On soules helle houndes slete. 1674 Ray N. C. 
Wo>ds 43 To Slete a dog, is to set him at anything as 
swine, sheep, &c. 1703 Thoresby Let. to Ray,' To Sleat 
a Dog. 1878 Yorkshir cnian Nov. 3g4 (E. D. D.), I tuke 
a delight i’ sleatin' ’em at one another. x886 Rochdale Gloss. 
80 Sleat, to send Or urge, as a dog at cattle, particularly 
sheep. 

Hence Slea-ting vbl. sb., hunting ; also/"., bait- 
ing, instigation. 

a 1x22 O. E. Chron. (Laud) an. 1087, /EIc unriht geold lie 
forbead, & geatte mannan heora wudas and slaitinge. c 1205 
Lay. 12326 pus Gratien be king for ut an slaving. Ibid. 
29170 Hit was in ane daeie, pat Guiraund mid his dujeoe . 
riden a slatinge. c 1400 Deslr. Tivy 196 relleiis.. printed 
in hert Iff he might sleghly be sleght & sletyng of wordes, 
Gar lason . . the lorney vndertake. 

+■ Bleat, v . 3 Obs .— 1 1 var. of Slat v . 3 
a 1225 Ancr. R. 212 Hwon beo ihereS pet god, heo slealetS 
adun boa two hore earen. 

Slea thy, a. rare. Also 9 sleethy. [? f. 
ON. slab a to drag, trail (so Norw. sloda ; also, 
to work carelessly) ; cf. ON. shfSi (Norw. slode) 
sloven, sluggard, whence perh. north-eastern Sc. 
sleetkf] Slovenly, careless. 

2649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Impr. 52 The combination of 
labouieis and poor people may very much prejudice, besides 
their slothfull and sleathy slubbering of it. _ a 1904 in Eng. 
Dial. Diet. s.v. Sleath (Kentish dial.), He is a bit sleethy. 
Sleave (slfv), sb. [See next and Sleave-silk.] 
+ 1 . A slender filament of silk obtained by se- 
parating a thicker thread ; silk in the for m of such 
filaments; floss-silk. Obs. 

1591 Svlvesteu Du Bartas 1 v. 955 Thoit slender sleaves 
(On ovall clews) of soft, smooth, Silken flakes. x6xx CoicR., 
Cadarce pour faire capiton, the tow, or course part of 
silke, whei eof sleaue is made. 1622 Dravton Poly-olb. xmii. 
3x8 Fair Benefield.., Which bears a grass as soft as is the 
dainty sleave. 1635 [Glafthorne] Lady Mother 1. i, Her 
faire haire ; no silken sleave Can be so soft the gentle wotm 
does weave. 

2 . transf. and fig. (In modern use only as an 
echo of the Shaksperean passage.) 

2603 Shaks. Math. 11. ii. 37 Sleepe that knits vp the rauel’d 
Sleeueof Care. x868 G. Macdonald Seaboard Parish III. 
ix. 190 He .began to smooth out the wonderful sleave of 
dusky gold. 1876 Miss Braudon Dead Men's Shoes i, She 
has not seen the fair and shining fabric in life’s loom, but the 
ragged sleave thereof. 1904 J. C. Collins Stud. Shah. 317 
To smoothe the tangled sleave of Shakespearean expression. 

Sleave (slfv), ©. Now dial. Forms: 6sleyve, 
sleue, 7 sleeue, 9 sleeve ; 7- sleave. [OE. s/df an 
(recorded in the comb, toslkjan, Napier Holy Rood- 
tree 32/3), f. sldfi, pret. stem of slefan Slive vi] 

It is possible that the pa. t. sle/te (cf. Sleft ppl. a.) should 
be read in the Gest of Robyn Hode in. st. 246, where the 
early editions have sleste, slot, and cleft, 

1 . trans. To divide (silk) by separation into fila- 
ments. Also transf. and absol. 

a 1628 F. Gbevil Ccelica 1. (1633) 24 When light doth 
begmne These to retaile, and suhdtuiue, or sleeues Into 
more minutes. 1634 Whitlock Zootomia 362 The more 
subtle, (and more bard to Sleave a two) Silken thred, of 
self-seeking. 1654 Flecknoe Ten Years Tran. 71 They 
use to sleave and spin to what finesse they please. 1890 
Lowell Btglow P, Ser. 11. hit rod. Poet. Wks. 1890 II. 165 
To sleeve silk means to divide or ravel out a thread of 
silk with the point of a needle till it becomes floss. 

2. dial. To cleave, split, jeud, tear apart. 
z8sB~ in dialect glossaries (Yks., Chesh., Heref.). 
lienee Sleaved ppl. a, (also 7 sleyd), in shewed 

silk(%tz sense 1). 

2577-86 Holinshed Chron. Ill, 835 Eight wHdmen all 
apparelled in greene mosse, made with sleued silke. 2592 
111 Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1x1. IV. 103 Sleyved Silk, the lb. 
2623 ShaksPere's Tr. + Cr. v. i. 35 (foL), Thou idle, im- 
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mateiiall skiene of Sleyd silke. 1706 Phillips (ed Kersey), 
S leaved, as Sleaved Silk, 2. e. such as is wrought fit for Use. 

t Sleave-silk. Obs. Also 6 slaye-, 7 slea-, 
8 sleeve-, [f. Sleave v. Ia] Silk thread capable 
of being separated into smaller filaments for use 
in embroidery, etc. 

a. 1588 in Antiquary XXXII, 373, ii ounce of slaye 
sylke, xvid. 1676 Rainbow Funeral Serm. C‘iess_ Pembroke 
(1677) 38 A Prime .Wit [marg. Dr. Donne] .is reported 
to have said of this Lady.. That she knew well how to dis- 
course of all things, from Predestination, to Slea-silk. 

f} 1598 Florio, Capitoue, a kinde of course silke called 
slea lie-si Ike. 1600-2 in Whitaker Hist. Craven 315 Paid for 
sleavesilk, xxxiiir. 1672-2 Grew Anal. PI., Roots (1682) 
66 The Thieds.. stand collateral together; as the several 
Single Threds of the Silkworm do in Sleave-Silk. 1703 
Lond. Gaz. No. 3024/3 Sleeve and Twisted Silk. 

Comb, a 1631 Donne Poems (1633) 190 Let.. curious 
traitors, sleave silke [fir. sicke] flies Bewitch poore fishes 
wandring eyes. 

transf. and Jig. 1649 Lovelace Poems {1864) 36 In the 
sleave-silke of her hairc ’Twas hatd bound up and wiapped. 
1649 G. Daniel Tj inarch,, Hen. IV, lxxxv, When.. all 
faculties In y* sleave-silke of Sleep soft-fettered Lay. 

Slea ving*. rare. Now dial. [f. Sleave v. Cf. 
Slaving jA] A slip taken fiom a tree by splitting 
or pulling. 

c 1440 Pallad. on Husb. in. 163 Yf thow sette a plaunte 
or a sleuyng, Putte in a lytel moysty molde amonge. 1839 
Sir G. C. Lewis Gloss. Here/., Sleaving, a twig sleaved off. 

Slea ziness. rare. [f. Sleazy ai\ The fact or 
quality of being sleazy. 

1727 in Bailey (Vol. II.). x8gx Lang in Illustr. Lond. 
N. 7 Mar., Mr. Lanier with his sleaziness condoning the 
immortal speeches of Achilles and Odysseus. 

t Slea zy, sb. Obs. rat e. In 7 Bleasie, 8 
Slesey. (Abbreviated f. Silesia.] = Silesia i. 

1670. Blount Glossogr. (ed. 3) s.v. Sleasie Holland, . That 
only is properly Sleasie or Silesia Linen cloth, which is 
made in [and] Comes from the Country Silesia in Germany. 
1696 J. F. Merck. Ware/10. laid open 36, I shall now 
begin according to my promise to treat of Sleasie Lawns, it 
being a very useful Linnen here with us, it takes its name 
from a town called Siesta in Hamborough, and not for its 
wealing Sleasie, as a great many do imagine. 1706 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 4226/4, 8 Pieces of Norwich Druggit,. . 4 Pieces 
of Hambrough Cloth, 1 Piece of Slesey. 

Sleazy, sleezy (slrzi), a. Forms: a. 7 
sleasie, sleazie, 7-8 sleasy (9 dial, -ey), S- 
sleazy (9 dial, slazy). 1 3. 7 sleizie, 8 slesy, 9 
sleezy. [Of uncertain origin ; the evidence seems 
to be against any original connexion with prec. 

The mod. dial, verb sleaze, slceze, etc., to wear badly, may 
be merely a back-formation fiom the adj.] 

1 . (See quots.) 

1644 Digby Nat. Bodies xxxiv. § x. 288 Some drye partes 
of such liquors, aie of themselues as it were hairy or sleasy, 
that is, haue lltle downy partes, such as you see vpon the 
legges of flies. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek. 2192/1 It smooths 
down the sleezy and fuzzy fibers of the twisted rope. Ibid. 
2207/1 Sleezy,., rough from projecting fibers, as yam or 
twine made of inferior material. 

2 . Of textile fabrics or materials : Thin or flimsy 
in texture ; having little substance or body. 

a. 1670 Blount Glossogr. (ed. 3) s.v,, Sleasie Holland, 
common people take to he all Holland, which is slight or 
ill- wrought. i6g6 J. F. Merck. IVareho. laid open 21 
It.. will not wear near so well.., hy reason it is made of 
more sleasie thread than the former is. 1718 Ozell tr. 
Tournefort's Voy. I. 258 ’Tis a sleasy sort of stuff, but 
thickens and conti acts by being well pressed on the sea- 
sand. 1757 Washington Let. Writ. 1889 1 . 424 They were 
presented each with a suit made of thin, sleazy cloth with- 
out lining, a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia 306 Slazy, of 
loose ana open texture, easily toin, and soon worn out. 
1866 Sala Trip to Barbary 365 You know that Sleazy 
calico was made in a mill and by steam power. 1876 C..D. 
Warner Winter on Nile i. 20 Their one sleazy skirt giving 
little protection against the keen air. 

/ 3 . 1670 m 12 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. V. 15 The 
silke sleizie and not Naples, which will soone grow rough, 
gather dust and sulhe. 1706 Dr. Baynahd Cold Baths 
ii, 376 A thin slesy Coat of Sarsenet. *856 Househ. Wds. 
Xni. 99 A sleezy, cobwebby, hairy genus, of coverlets. 

1893 Mrs. T. Coke Gentlewoman at Home vii. 102 * Sleezy 1 
silks, wispy surahs, or cottony velvets. 

b. transf. and fig. Slight, flimsy, unsubstantial. 

<7x645 Howell Fain. Lett. (1650) II. 2, I cannot well 

away with such sleazie stuff, with such cobweb compositions. 
1648 Petit. Eastern Ass. 26 Their vain, and sleasy opinions 
about Religion, i860 Emerson Coud. Life ii. (1861) 51 
You shall not conceal the sleezy, fraudulent, rotten horns 
you have slipped into the piece. 1880 Blackmore Eretna 
xvi. 96, I have only to deal with very little things, some- 
times too slim to handle well, and too sleezy to be woven. 

Sle-band, obs. f. Slee-band Sc. Sleoli : see 
Sletch v. Sleek (small coal) : var. Slack sb. 2 
Sle ek, sb. dial. [Cf. MLG. and LG. slitk, 
G. schlick , schlich. ] Soft mud ; ooze.. 

It is very doubtful whether slec (v.r. sleek) in Leg. Kath. 
1662 can be regarded as an early example of this. 

184a Hodgson Hist. Nortkumb. III. 11. 319/2 The main 
sewer or drain . .was about one-third filled up with that sort 
ofammoniacal sleek or sludge which comes from kitchens. 

1894 Heslop Northumb, Gloss. 634 A slake is a laige ex- 
panse of sleek. ‘Sludge’ is wet, muddy deposit, but not 
necessarily fine and smooth as sleek. 

Sleek (slek),©. 1 Now dial. Forms : 3 slecken(n, 
5 sleckyn, 6 slecke, 5- sleek ; 4 slekk-, 5 slek- 
kyn, selekke, 5-6 slek. [The northern form 
repr. OE. sleccan (see Sletch ©.), f. slate Slack a. 
See also Sljsak s'. 1 ] 


1 . trans. To extinguish or quench (a fire) ; to 
allay, assuage (thirst, etc.). 

c X200 Ormin 5689 All hiss hunngerr & hiss Jirisst Shall ben 
}>urrh Drihhtin sleckedd. . c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 1230 Be 
water sleek ede Se childes list. <11400 Hylton Scala Perf. 
lit. xiii. (W.deW. 1494). The preest. shall put vnderst yokes, 
so that it be not sleckyd. c 1400 Land Troy Bk. 12667 
Troyle bad faste the fir be bet, But Thelamon bad his men 
hit slek With water of broke or of bek. 1523 Fitzherb. 
H usb. § 169 As water slecketh fyer, soo dothe almesdede 
slake synne. 1530 Palsgr. 720/2 Whan you slecke a hoote 
fyre with water, it maketh a noyse lyke thunder. 1674 
Ray N. C. Words 43 To Sleek ,.. to quench, or put out the 
fire, v g., or one's thirst. 1781- in northern dialect glossaries. 
fig. c X200 Ormin 10124 Forr allmess dedess hafenn mahht 
Tosleckenn Jane sinness. a 1400 Hylton Scala Perf. 1. 
lxix. tW. de W. 1494), That the grounde of synne myghte. . 
somwhat be slecket in the. X435 Misyn Fire of Love xi8 
All temptacion (>ou sail ouercum, & all malesse slek. 
f 2 . To alleviate, moderate. Obs. rare. 

13.. St. Eikenwolde 331 in Horsttn. Altengl. Leg. (i88t) 
273 pe fyrst slent ]>zt on me slode slekkyd al my tene. c 1400 
Land Troy Bk. 5489 Ector sorow myght no man selekke. 

3 . To cool by means of water, etc. 

c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 6 Tak a gad of stele . . ; And in 
goode wyne sleek hit I say. 1825 Brockett N. C. Gloss , 
Sleek, to cool in water, a 1900 in Eng, Dial. Diet. s.v., The 
blacksmith is sleeking a piece of iron. 

4 . To slack or slake (lime). 

1530 Palsgr. 720/2, I slecke lyme, I put water to it, je 
destayns. 1548 in E. Green Somerset Chantries (1888) 75 
The churche yarde..wherin lyme is sleeked. 16x7 Shuttle- 
worth's Acc. (Chetham. Soc.) 219 Sleckinge and spreadinge 
six score lode of lyme, ij* vj' 1 . 1849- in Eng. Dial. Diet. 
Hence Sleeked ppl. a., Sleeking vbl. sb. 
c 1440 Prowf, Parv. 459/1 Slekkynge, or qvvenchynge, 
extinctio. a X533 Ld. Berners Golden Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) 
H vj b, The morter. .ought not to be medled with sande 
and sleeked lyme. 1572 Mascall Plant. 4 G>aff. 41 Ye 
must meddle it well also with, .slekt Sope ashes about the 
roote. x6xx Cotgr. s.v. Fusl, Chauxfusie, slaked, or sleckt 
lime. *675 Phtl. Trans. X. 447 The consistence of sleeked 
lime. 

t Sleek, ».a Obs. rare. [var. of Sleek ©.] trans. 
To make smooth. 

1530 Palsgr. 720/2, I slecke, I make paper smothe with a 
sleke stone, jz fais glissant. You muste slecke your paper 
if you wyll write Greke well. 

Sleeken, v. Now dial. Forms: 4-6 sleken, 
4-5 slekyn, sleekun, 9 sleeken, [f. Sleck v 1 
+ -EN 5 . In some examples pexh. sleken is in- 
tended, f. sleke Sleak vX\ = Sleck v . 1 

c 1340 Hamfoce Pr. Cottsc 3101 Aile b e waters, J>at men 
may rekken, A spark bar-of may noght sleken. <z 1340 — 
Psalter xii. 4 pe lyght of godis luf es grauen and slekynd m 
vs. c 1400 A pol. Loll. 98 Taking be scheld of be feib, in be 
wilk we may sleekun all be firun dartis of the enemy. 14:2 
tr. Secreta Secret., Priv, Prw. Ivii. 79 Cold water dronkyn 
>n wynter slekyns b« natuiell hete. 1570 Levins Manip. 
61/35 To Sleken, extinguere. 1876 Whitby Gloss. s,v., *1 
ha’nt sleeken'd mysel yet,' my thirst is not yet abated. 

Sleck-trough. Now dial. [Sleck v. 1 ] 
= Slack- though. 

1716 T. Ward Eng. Reform. 38 One who Anointed Had 
never been, unless his Dad Had in the Sleck-trough wash’d 
the Lad. 1825 Brockett N. C. Gloss., Sleck-traugh K the 
tiough containing the water in which smiths cool their iron 
and temper steel. 1863 in Robson Bards of Tyne 413 A’ wesh 
thersels clean i’ the sleek troughs. 

Sled (sled), sb . 1 Now chiefly dial, and U.S. 
Also 4-7 sledde, 5-7 sledd. [a. MFlem. or 
MLG. sledde ( = MHG. slide, G. schlitten ), related 
to slede Slead j&] 

1 . A drag used for the transport of heavy goods, 
etc., = Sledge sb . 2 3. 

1388 Wyclif 1 Chron. xx. 3 He. . made breris,. .and sleddis, 
and irone charis, to passe on hem c 1400 Maundev. F viij, 
They cary theyr vytayles vpon the yce on sleddes. <1x450 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6001 On a sledd it sulde be Iayae. 
*535 Coverdale 2 Sam. xxiv. 22 There is an oxe for a burnt 
offerynge, and sleddes. 1573 Tusser Hush. (1878) 37 A sled 
for a plough, and another for blocks. t6ox Holland Pliny 
II. 573 Some write, that Satyrus . conueied it to Alexandria 
by means of fiat bottoms or sleds. 1677 Yarranton Eng. 
Improv, 68 Fetching the Water being ready filled in Copper 
Tubs upon Sleds. 1726 Leoni A Ibertis Archil. I. 42/1 Of 
Stones. .some are big and unweiidy, so that a Man. .can- 
not manage them.. without the assistance of Sleds. 1808 
Pike Sources Mississ. 1. 62 Those sleds ate made of a single 
plank turned up at one end. ., and the baggage is lashed on 
m bags and sacks. 1887 Cox Cycl, Common Things (ed. 6) 
542 In Canada the Indians make a kind of sled which they 
call a 1 toboggan 

+ b. Used for dragging condemned persons to 
execution. Obs. 

1576 Foxe A, <5- M. (ed. 3) 1901/2 He was layde vpon a 
Sled with an Hurdle on it, and drawen to the place of execu- 
tion. 1655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. ix. § 1 (1669) 268/1 If., 
he should meet some of his fellow-Tray tors on sleds, as they 
are dragging . . to execution. 1667 L. Stucley Gospel-Glass 
xii. (1670) 107 How many have you seen drawn on Sleds, led 
to shameful and violent Deaths? 

2 . A sledge or sleigh used as a vehicle in travel- 
ling or for recreation. 

1586 Marlowe 1st Pt. Tamburl, 1. ii, With milke-white 
Hartes vpon an luorie sled Thou shalt be drawen. 16x3 
Purchas Pilgrimage iv. xvii. 431 He departed with Russes 
and Permacits for Slebotca in a sledde drawne with two 
deare. 1667 Lond. Gas, No. 124/2 On Monday last their 
Imperial Majesties had their divertisements upon the Ice, 
attended by 76 Sleds. 1726-46 Thom son Winter 773 Eager, 
on rapid sleds, Their vigorous youth, in bold contention, 
wheel The long resounding coarse. *756 Nugent Gr. Tour, 


Nether l, I. 8g Theie is a greater mimbet of sleds, which are 
a heavy unpleasant carriage, and fit for none but old women. 
1857 B. Taylor North. Trav. viii. 75 The postilions fastened 
our sleds behind their own large sledges, with flat runners, 
which got through the snow moie easily than ours. 1873 
1 Susan Coolidge ' What Katy did at Sck. x. 168 To help 
him to get down his sled, because he thinks it is going to snow. 

3 . Rope-making. (See Sledge sb . 2 3.) 

. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek. 364/x As the yarns are twisted 
into a strand they become shorter and diaw the sled towards 
the head of the walk. 

4 . U.S. A kind of liver-boat used on the Ohio. 

1884 Harper's Mag. June 124/2 Of smaller vessels there 
were 'covered sleds , ‘ feny flats and * Alleghany skiffs 

5 . attrib, and Comb., as sled-car, - load , -man, 
-mark, -runner, etc. ; also sledful, as much as 
a sled can hold. 

c 1440 York Myst. xl. The Sledmen. a 1674 Milton Hist. 
Mosc. ii. Wks. 1851 VIII. 484 In whatever place they find 
enough of white Moss to feed thir Sled-Stags. Ibid. v. 506 
Chancelor had nowgon more than half his journey, when 
the Sled-man sent to Court meets him on the way. 1701 
in Select Biog. Wodrow Society (1846) II. 489 Two sled- 
fuls of Sand. 1729 Swift Answ. to Sev. Lett. Wks. 1841 II. 
93 The turf, which is now drawn upon sled-cars with great 
expense. 1805 Pike Sources Mississ. (1810) 1. 53 Broke onesled 
runner, and were detained by other circumstances. Ibid. 
11. 170 Obliged to halt and send back for the sled loads. 
*857 T horeau Maine W. (1894) 42 The solitary sled-track 
running far up into the.. wilderness. 1868 Harper's Mag. 
XXXVI, 422 The sled-tender is ready to raise the huge 
bodies of the fallen upon his sled. 1869 Blackmore Lorna D. 
xiii, I followed the track on the side of the hill, .where the 
sledd-marks are. 

t Sled, sb . 2 Obs .— 1 [Alteration of Sledge jA 1 ] 
A sledge-hammer. 

1616 W. Browne Brit Past, n.jii, They bane beheld the 
frolickemarriners. .Pitch bars of silver, andcast golden sleds. 

Sled, v. Chiefly U.S. [f. Sled sb . 1 Cf. 
MFlem. sledden in sense 2.] 

1 . intr. To travel in a sledge. 

1780 A. Adams in Fam. Lett. (1876) 377 The Bay has been 
frozen so hard that people have walked, rode, and sledded 
over it to Boston . 1784 P. Oliver in T. Hutchinson’s Diary 
II. 406 In March they sledded across the Delaware, 19x0 
Blackw. Mag. Nov. 586/1 We had sledded down the cobble 
road and got on board. 

2 . trans. To convey on a sled or sleds. 

1718 in Hist. Nortkfield (Mass.) (1875) 148 Each man with 
his team shall cart or sled wood one day yearly for Mr. Doo- 
little. 1852 Hawthorne Blithedale Rom. xxiv. (1885) 243 
Logs .. piled up squai e, in order to be carted or sledded away. 
1857 Thorlau Maine W. (1894) 207 Some widow’s thiids, 
from which her ancestors have sledded fuel for generations. 

3 . absol. To admit of being sledded. 

1869 Mrs. H. B. Stowe Oldtown xxxvii, PVaps, ef you’d 
jest tighten up the ropes. . , the hull load would sled easier. 

Sledded, a. rare. [f. Sled rf. 1 ] a. Mounted 
on sleds, to. Made like a sled. 

x6oa Shaks Hand. 1. i. 63 So fi own’d he once, when in an 
angiy paile He smot the sledded Pollax on the Ice. x8ax 
Joanna Baillie Metr. Leg., Wallace lvi, Huge waggon, 
sledded car, and wain. 

Sledder. [f. Sled sb . 1 or ©.] 

1 . One who conveys heavy articles by means of 
a sled. 

1649 Sc. Ads,Chas, II (1819) VI. 482 Haveing agriet with 
maissons, quarrioui is, and sledderis. 1708 J. C. Coittpl, Col- 
lier (1845) 39 Fourteen Pence a Day for the other Banck’s- 
Man, or Sledder. 

2 . A horse that draws a sled. 

i860 Blackmore Lorna D. ii, Smiler (our youngest sled- 
dei) had been well In over his withers. 

+ Sle ddier. Obs .— 1 [f. Sled sb . 1 or zl] One 
who drives a sledge. 

1654 Whitelocke Siued. A mb assy (1772) 1 . 289 The ladyes 
and their sleddiers are very gallant. 

Sle dding, vbl. sb. U.S. [f. Sled vi} The action 
of using a sled ; conditions favourable for this. 

1755 T. Smith jrnl. (1849) 272 Several falls of snow, and 
some sledding. Ibid. 284 Fine sledding] true winter since 
the 17th. 1828-32 Webster s.v., Sometimes in New Eng- 
land, there is little or no good sledding during the winter. 
*873 Wisconsin Rep. XXXI. 422 Scott Is to, .continue them 
as long as good sledding continues. 

b.fg. Work or progress in any sphere of action. 
1839 H. Greeley in Corr, Griswold (1898) 26 Payments 
are slack still, and we have rather hard sledding.. 1898 
N. York Evening Post 21 Oct. 1 Professional labor agitators 
do not always have smooth sledding in the field of politics, 

Slede, obs. form of Slead. 

Sledge (sledg), sb . 1 Forms s a. 1 aleeg, slego, 
4-6 slegge, 5-6 siege, 7 sleage. 0 . 6-7 sleadge, 
7 sledg, 6- sledge. [OE. slecg fem.,= MDu. and 
Du. slegge, closely related to ON. (also Norw. and 
Icel.) sleggja (MSw. sleggia, sldggia, Sw. slagga ; 
older Da. slegge, slaegge). The stem *slagj- is 
derived from that of the vb. Slay.] A large heavy 
hammer usually wielded with both hands, espe- 
cially the large hammer used by a blacksmith ; a 
sledge-hammer. (See also quot. 1548.) 

a. a xooo in Cockayne Narrat. (x86x) 21 We hit unease 
mid isernum hamerum and slecgum gefyldon. <riooo 
Colloq. AElfric in Wr.-Wulcker looHwst sylst us on smij>- 
|?an pinre, buton. sweginega beatendra slecgea. c 1380 
Sir Perutnb. 1308 To brynge with him anon anuylt, tange 
& slegge. 1387 TREvrsA Higden (Rolls) VI. 199 Slegges 
and hameres, wij> b e whiche smythes stnyteb . . gaddes of 
iren. c 1475 Partenay 3000 In hys bosom [the giant] put 
thre gret slegget wrought. 1485 Naval Acc, Hen. VII 
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(1896) 40 Slegges or Iren, ij. 1549 Privy Council Acts 
(1890) II, 350 Sieges, xxx ; shovelles and spades, xv c . 1573 
in J. C. Jeaffreson JIJ'sex County Kec. (18S6) I. 79 Duo 
mallna ferri vocata slegges. 

1548 Elyoi Fistuca, an instrument, w her with piles of 
wood be dryuen into the giound, called a water pile sledge. 
1598 Barret Thtor, Wars v. ni, 13s Eight great it on sledges 
tobreakerockes. 1603 Owen Peinbi okeslurevvix. (1892J62 
They make holes and with a vvoaden sleadge they sett these 
hurdels fast in the grounde, 1686 Plot ktaffordsk. 390, 1 
saw a Smith make a Horse-shooe . . almost as quick as if 
another had stiuck the Sledg to him. 1778 Fryce Min. 
Cormtb. 236 The solid Ore should be further disunited from 
the stony pait, by spaling with sledges, or cobbing with 
hammers to a proper size. 1847 Loser. Ev. 1. it. rod 
Nothing is left but the blacksmith's sledge. 1882 Wore. 
Exhib. Cafal. iil. 8 Some of the samples, .stood 300 blows 
from a 39 lb. sledge before bending. 

Tb. Used for throwing, as an athletic exercise. 
1378 Lytc Dodoens 217 A yong wenche called Crocus, 
went forth into the fieldes with Meicurie to thiow the 
sledge. 1600 Maids Metam. in. i, Among the games, my- 
selfe put in a pledge, To trie my strength in throwing of 
the sledge. 1636 W. Denny in Ann. Dnbrcnsia (1877) 16 
Some throw the Sledge, and others spume the Barre. 1793 
H. MacNeill Will Jean ii, Wha wi' Will cou'd. .Throw 
the sledge, or toss the bar ? 

Sledge (sledg), sbf Also 7 sledg. [a. MDu. 
sleedse ^mod.Du.dial. related to slede Slead. 

The Du. forms are peculiar to Friesland and North 
Holland, and may be of Frisian origin.] 

1. A carriage mounted upon runners instead of 
wheels, and generally used for travelling over snow 
or ice ; a sleigh. Cf. Sled sbX 2 . 

1617 Moryson I tin. 1. 42 We hired a sledge for eight 
Stivers, and were drawne thither over the yce and snow. 
166? J. Davies tr. Olearius ' Fay. Amb. S3 For Winter 
Travelling, the Muscovites make use of Sledges, made very 
low. tjag Land. Gas. No. 4507/2 The Diversions of the 
Camaval began by a Course of Sledges. 1736 N ugent Gr. 
Tour , Germany If, 208 The ladies take their lecreation in 
sledges of different shapes. 1810 Clariie Trav. Russia 
(1839) 8/1 They were liable to be . thrown into a sledge, 
and burned off to the frontier, or to Siberia. 1886 Mabll 
Collins Prettiest Woman xi, Arthur accepted a seat in a 
sledge for the drive to the lake. 

2. A simple form of conveyance, having runners 
instead of wheels, employed in the transport of 
goods over ice or snow or in heavy traffic un- 
suited to wheeled vehicles ; =Sled sbX 1 . Rately, 
a similar vehicle with low wheels ; a trolley. 

1684 Lend. Gas. No. 1904/1 The same Letters add, that 
40 Sledges laden with Provisions, had in the night got into 
Newheusel. 1733 W. Ellis Chit tern Vale Farm. 8g 
Take up the Tree. .and carry it on a Sledge, or other Car. 
riage, to the Place designed. 1760 R, Brown Campl. 
Farmer 11. 45 In Lancashire they use a sort of sledge that 
is made with thick wheels 10 bring their made out with. 
1887 W. W. Smyth Coal % Coalmining 146 The sledges 
have to be still commonly used in putting the coal along 
the face of the workings to the better roads. 1884 Cent. 

Tati. 446/2 Two skids fastened together make a 
* drag * or‘ sledge*. 

b. Formerly used for conveying condemned per- 
sons to execution. Cf. Sled sbX 1 b. 

. * 6 5* G. War. Cornel's Tnst. 258 Being laid upon a Sledg 
in straw, he is drawn by a Horse to the place of Execution. 
<11700 Evelyn Diary 22 May 1683, Oates.. was this day 
plac d on a sledge, . . and dragg r d from prison to Tyburn. 1780 
Jveto Newgate Cal V. 81 They weie drawn to the gallows 
on a sledge, as is usual in the case of coiners. 1828 ScotT 
F. M. Perth xxin, ’lhe sledge is even now preparing to drag 
thee to the place of execution. 

c. A form of drag or skid. 06s.— 1 

*83? Civil Eng. * . Arch. Jrnl. II. 122/2 The sledge or 
retarder, as formed like a wedge. 

3. Rope-making. A travelling structure of con- 
siderable weight to which the rope-yarns are 
attached at one end. 

*794 Riggoig <$■ Seamanship 56 Sledges are frames made 

of strong oak, damped with iron... These sledges are loaded 

to such a degree as the rope in making requires. xBzk T. 
N icho LSO n Operat. Mechanic 437 In some cases the rope 
is made to haul the sledge backwards, by fastening one end 
"Of ‘°‘ he ! le fe- *&*~4 Tomlinson's Cycl. Use f. Arts 
theyarns tight! ihesedge ,s P uIled back waids to stretch 

4. atirib. and Comb., as sledge-boat, -crank, -dog, 

-driver, etc. * ’ 

1808 sporting Mag. XXXI. 22 Sailing on the ice in a 
b ilr1 ge ; if ,’ ^7 Fnjycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVI. 486/1 (Rope 
making), By the motion of the *slecfge ctank the top is 
forced away from, the knot, 1836 Kanc Arctic E.vpl I? 
xxix. 377 lhe instinct of a *sledge-dog makes him perfectly 
aware of unsafe ice. 1896 Idler 306/2 Becoming a pro- 
ficient kayaker and ^sledge-driver, 1708 J. cf Comil. 
(*®4S) 37 One of these two Men that guides the 

Bwtlfenris The N S * S i K ’i J; .Anderson] Swedish 
fathers 14 I he Norwegian looked in vain for a pui chaser 
for his sledge.!, ors«. *836 Kane Arctic Exfil. I. vi i 8?A 
position which might expedite our "sledge imtrneys In the 
futuie. Ihd. xxS. 288 Their "sledge-Toad of provirions 
Z \ 7 * Sledg *?, en > Carme n ( Boatmen! 

1050 IvANE Arctic E.Xpl. 1. XV. 179 Too cold Still .for our 
sledgemen to set oat. Ibid. xx. 251 All the "sledEe-Dmties 
were now once more aboard ship, xrfz Llotd K/ 

thro^The ST5 191 So h ? ve 1 seen i amidst the grinning 
ni ir w 1 dge slowly dragg’d along. 1678? 


rmuaere. »» Kane Arctic Expi. 1. 3 8o The breach wa« 
Ge^ a il & Thetu/ ^l^ge.feam. 3 x 79 6 Mo^Tij/r-! 

Gc gr. 11 . 8 i The sledge-way. .becomes so well beaten. 


Sledge (sled 3 ), vX [f. Sledge j 5J] a. intr. 
To use a sledge-hammer, b. irons. To break or 
drive in (something) with a sledge-hammet. 

1634 Queen's Coll. Oxford Ate. (MS.), Given to D L. upon 
a baig for sledgeing. 1813 Ann. Reg., Chron. 4 By their 
continued firing and sledging the door, they at. last entered. 
1863 B. Taylor H. Thurston iv. 51 Miss Dilwortli little 
suspected how many rocks she had sledged into pieces., 
thiough Bute Wilson's arm. 

Sledge (sledg), ®. a [f. Sledge sbl 1 ] 

1. intr. (See quot.) 

1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 34 We must haue two 
more Horses of a less Value, bought to sledge out with, or 
diaw the Corves as they come out of the Pit on a Sledge. 

2. To travel in a sledge. Also with it. 

. 1833 KanE Gruinell Exp. vi. (1856) 45 They boat or sledge 
it from post to post. 188a H. Selbohm Siberia tn Asia 17 
We sledged up one hill and down another. 

3. trans. To cai ry or convey on a sledge, 

1864 Wheelwright Spring Rapt. 204 We left him, intend- 
ing to sledge him home the next clay. 1900 Jrnl. 11. 
Ajchwol. Inst. LV1I, 73 The stone having been sledged 
down the hill. 

Hence Sle'dgmg vbl. sb. 

tfig3 Kane 'Gnnnell Exp. xxix. (1856) 256 The crew had 
an hour of sledging. 1876 Daily News 30 Oct. 5/2 The 
wearisome sledging of a mile a day. 

Sle'dge-hammer, sb. [Sledge jA 1 ] A large 
heavy hammer used by blacksmiths. 

*493 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 194 Siege hamers of 
yron. *791 Beni ham Pcmopt. 1. Postsc. 163, 1 would arm 
another part with another gentleman’s sledge-hairiineis. 
1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, vi, The door was instantly assailed 
with sledge-hammers. 1844 H, Stephens Bk. Farm II. 
398 Smiths will not care how long they detain horses, pro- 
vided they can get the assistance of the ploughman aL the 
sledge-hammer. 1894 Crockett Raidas 317 The strikeis 
with the sledge hammer were swept away. 

attnb . 1844 Hood Forge 238 Some cumbrous sort Of 
sledge-hammer retort At Red Beaid. 1887 R. N. Carey 
Uncle Max iii, I was used to this soit of sledge-hammer 
form ofaigument. 

fig. 1874 L. Siephen Hours Libr. (189a) II i. 18 John- 
sons sledge hammer smashes his flimsy platitudes to pieces. 
1890 Spectator 12 July, The author demolishes his oppo- 
nents, sometimes, with almost too heavy a sledge-hammer. 
Hence Sle’tlge-haannier z». trans., to strike, 
work at, as with a sledge-hammer. Also Ble dge- 
hammering vbl. sb. 

*834 Sir G. C. Lewis Lett. (1870) 32, I send you.. an 
annul able letter written by Sedgwick, in older that you may 
see what is meant by sledge-hammering a man. 1840 
Whately Lit.p n Life (xS66) I. 473, I have been to-day 
sledge-hammenng your idea about Simeon into a seunon. 
183* Dickens Bleak II 0. xv, 1 grant a sledge-hammering 
bort of merit In liinu 18B4 Contemf. Rev . 13ec. 796 The 
concluding pages of one of his sledge-hammerings on the 
heads of his adversaries. 

Sle'dgeless, a. [f. Sledge sbf 4 - -less.] With- 
out a sledge. 

*833 Kane Gnunell Exp. xxix. (1856) 250 All expected to 
betake ourselves sledgeless to the ice. 

Sle'dger, [f. Sledge sbf or z/. 2 ] One who 
drives or draws a sledge. 
x66x Justiciary Rcc. (S. H, S.) I. 13 Thomas Neilson, 
7-?“8 er ,n Beith, indyted for stealling of a Hoise. *876 
Daily News '28 Oct. 5/4 Greenland was explored far to tne 
eastward, t he pledgers all suffered from scuivy. 
Sl6*dgy,«. rare. [f. Sledge sbf] Sledge-like. 
X798 Miss H. M. Williams Tour Smite. II. 293 Her 
Wltil sparkling frost-work bright. 

Toledo. 06s.- 1 Some article of dress. 

X7ig D'Urvlv Pills I. (ed. 4) 354 Next then the slouching 
A " d n " °“ r c “°' 

Slee, obs. or dial. var. Slay v. 1 , Sloe sb., Sly a. 
T Slee baud. Obs. rare. (See quot. 182*5.) 
IMS Stewart Cron. Scot, III. 274 Ane husband man 
. . Vpoun ane nycht his awn pleuch imis staw, Bailh sok 
and_ some, culler and sle-band. 18x3 W. Li-sue Surv. 
Natrne Moray Gloss., Sleeband, the ancient muzzle of 
the. plough. i8ae j AMirsoNiW//., Sleeband, a band of iron 
which goes round the beam of a plough, for the purpose of 
strengthening it at the place wheie the coulter is inserted. 
Sleecil (slitj), sb. dial. Also 8-0 sleetch, Sc. 
sleitch. [app. a later foim of Sliich.] 

1. Mud deposited by the sea or a river: soil 
composed of this. 

1387 Fleming Coutn. Holiushed III. 1540/1 Wher the 
slub or sleech is fifteene foot deepe at the least, and the 
maine rocke immediatlie vndemeath it. 1623 Tract Parlt. 

B , 88 Then wou 'd all., the barren 
Pa ?L ended Ma,Ie > Sleech, Lime, Chalk, Sea- 
sand, aud other means, c 168* J, Collins Making of Salt 
*9 Giound.. ought to be a Sea-Mud, Oase or Sleech. 
X7S4 Museum Rust. II. 103 As the sea left the marshes by 
degrees, the tides bought up the mud with them .. ; which 
mud we call sleech. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 208 
JLhe soil is composed of a heavy, moist sleech. 1844 Ld. 

Jonrn. 27 Sept. (1888J 254 But when the 
back, what a change 1 It becomes a world 
of sleech. 1899 G. Neilson Annals of Solway 44 The salty 
particles glittering on the sleech like hoar frost. 

A. A stretch of mud on a shore. 

JT*„ Sc ° Uma3l fJ - Feb< CE.D.D.), There were near Bo'ness 
Wide expanses of flat muddy foreshore, kuown as ‘sleeches 
or* slob-lands . , covered at high tide. 

Hence Slee’cliy a., slimy, muddy. 

^ cc \ Sc<, d- IV- *38 A very flat, clay or 
sh o f f- *®44 Ld- Cockburn Circuit Jonrn. 27 Sept, 
U888) 234 Dismal swamps of deep sleechy mud. 1877 G 
Fraser Wigtown 192 The lands, fishings, sleechy grounds! 
and shores mentioned in the summons. ’ 


Sleech (slz'tj), v. Cheshire dial. [Of obscure 
origin.] (See quot.) 

1674 Ray N. C. Words 43 To Slccth, to dip or take up 
water. [Hence in Grose, etc.]. 1886-7 in Cheshue glossaries. 

Hence Slee'ehing-net (see quot. iS86). 

1663 C/iesh. Farm A us. in Sheaf (1882) II. 333 For the 
ii on fiame for the sleeching nett 1886 Holland Cheshire 
Gloss., Sleediing-nct, a net fixed at the end of a long pole, 
foi catching fish. 

sieei (slfk), sbf Sc. Also slick, slieck. [piob. 
shoit for sleek measute-. cf. Sleek v. i c, and 
MFlem. sleec, sleic (mod.Flem. sleek, sleik) adj., 
even with the top of the vessel.] A measure for 
fitrit, etc. (see later quoLs.). 


Glasgow 167 riiuiu wiu uy 111c siecx 01 20 ocullu pm is. 
1836 Morton Cycl. Ague. II. 1126 Sleek (Clydesdale), of 
apples or pears, a peck = 2J gallons. 

Sleek (slik), sbf Sc. rare. Also 8 sleik. 
[? Related to Sleech sb. or Sllck sb.] Mud ; a 
tmtd-bank. 

1774 D. Gkaham Hist. Rebell. Wks. 1883 1. 206 The pilot 
run her into a creek, Got past the breakeis, ’niong sand 
and sleik. 1873 A. Smith New Hist. Abet deem, hue 1 31 
The sleeks of the estuary of the Ythan. 

Sleek (slfk), sb.'h Naut. [t. Sleek a.] (See 
quot. and cf. Slick nJ . 1 3 a.) 

1840 F. D. Benneit Narr Whaling Voy. II. v. 002 
Broad oily tiacks, or ‘sleeks’ on the surface of the water, 
(pioducedby the recent passage of a party of cetaceans). 

Sleek (alfk), a. and adv. Forms : 6 sleke, 
slieke, eleake, 6-7 sleik, sleeke, 7 - sleek. 
[Later variant form of ME. silks Slick a.] 

1. Of animals, their limbs, etc.: Having, or 
covered with, hair or fur which lies close and 
smooth, usually a sign ol good condition or care- 
ful attention. 

, *59° Shaks. A lids. N. iv. i. 3 While I . .sticke muskc loses 
m thy sleeke sinoothe head. 1634 Hlywood bt lltioMi. Lane. 
U 'itches iv. H.’s Wks. 1874 Iv. 223 You may see hy his 
plump belly and sleeke leg-, he hath not bin sore travail’d. 
1714 Gay Shep/t. Week Monday 36 See this Tobacco Pouch 
that’s lin’d with Hair, blade of the Skin of sleekest fallow 
Deer. 1774 Golusm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 91 No quad- 
1 upede is fatter, none has a more sleek or glossy skin [than 
the mole]. xSaa W. Irving Braccb. Hall ii. (1877) 16 She 
lode a sleek white pony. 1859 Carlkn Ball. 4 Songs 248 
lhe sleek and dappled kine. 
b. Of hair, etc., in this condition, 

1829 Lyiton Disowned 7 Bright weie the eyes and sleek 
the tresses of the damsel, 184* — Night $ M. j. vi, His hair 
short, daik, and sleek. 1859 Dickens T. Two Cities 1. iv, 
He wore an odd little sleek crisp flaxen wig. 

2. Of surlaces : Entirely iree lrom roughness ; 
perfectly smooth or polished. 

*589 PifTrENHAM Eng. Pocne in. (Arb.) 251 Her bosoine 
sieake as Pans plaster, a x6ox 7 Marston Pasquil <5- Path. 
oj- (1878) 136 With a soft sleeke hand I’le clap thy cheeke. 
1665 Hooke Microgr. 100 A very smooth and sleek surface, 
almost like the surface of black sealing wax. a 1722 Lisle 
Husb.( X757) 218 In hot dry weather the oat-straw will be so 
sleeky that it will be troublesome loading and tying 1 it to- 
gether so as not to slide off from the cart. 1754 Gray Lett 
(1900) I. 254 The rock is cut up till it is as smooth and as 
sleek as sattin, 1807 J- Beresford Miseries Hum. Life x\\ 
xii, Using once more a discarded nutmeg-grater or a sleek 
file I *842 Prichard Nat. Hist, Man 306 Then skin, though 
out an indifferent black, is always sleek and smooth, 
b. Of the sea or sky : Unruffled, tranquil, rare . 
1603 Drayton Bar. Wars m. xlvii, On the sleeke waters 
waft her sayles along. x6ii Middleton & Di-.kker Roaring 
GtrZD. s Wks. 1873 II I. x8t After a storme the face of heaueii 
looks sleeke. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11. 1. iii, What sulphur- 
cloud is that that defaces the sleek sea ? 

3. Oily, fawning, plausible, specious. 

1399 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 1. ii, Slieke flatterie and 
shee Are twm-borne sisteis. 1603 Chapman, etc. Easlw. 
Hoe 11. u, They be the smoothest and sleekest knaves in a 
country. 16x3 Shaks. lien. Fill, m. ii. How sleeke 
and wanton Ye appeare m euery thing may bring my 
J i lim , e * , /zi 7 8 9 Mickle Siege of Marseilles «, iv, With 
s eek adulterous smiles. 1821 Shelley Hellas 541 Afte. the 
" a 5 P fought, yield the sleek Russian That which thou canst 
no , t , ee P-,. ?®So Kingsley A. Locke iv, Being the sleek, 
subtle, religious sms they are. 

b. Dexterous, skilful. = Slick a. 4 . 

hand* ^ AZLnT ^able-t. Ser. 11. \, The waiter who is a sleek 

4. Of persons : Having a smooth skin, esn. as 
the result of being in good condition ; plump. 

?§» ^"' TON . Lycidas 09 On the level brine, Sleek Panope 
f’ 1 1“* 51 , ste ‘ s Play ? d. *899 G art h Disjem. x. 7 How 
sleik their looks, how goodly is then Mien, When big they 
strut behind a double Chin. 1714 N. Rowe Hor. Ep. 1. iv 
^••Batt’mng in Ease you’ll find, sleek, fresh, aifd fair! 

U l \' 2 i H . ere » > n rieek and joyous 

Wb “ *«“ “ “ sieek, 
x ‘* Monachiun itself.. 

0. Coal-mining. (See quot.) 

Gresley Gloss. Coal-m, 225 Sleek, soft and trouble, 
some, as applied to the state of the floor in steep seams, 
o. As adv. la a smooth or sleek manner, 
xoo* Marston Antonio's Rev. iv. i, The chub-fac’t fop 
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Shines sleeke with full cramm'd fat of happinesse. 1735 
Somerville Chase xi. 494 Nor can his spotted Skin, Tho’ 
sleek it shine, . . Save the proud Pard from unrelenting Fate. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 161 The feathers, which 
lie so sleek and in such beautiful order. 1859 Dickens T. 
Two Cities 1. iv, His brown stockings fitted sleek and close. 
7 . Comb., as sleek-browed, -faced, - haired , -headed, 
-looking, -skinned. 

1601 Shaks. Jul. C. 1. ii. 193 Let me haue men about me, 
that aie fat, Sleeke-headed men. 1602 Marston Ant. 4 
Mel. 1. Wks. 1856 I. 11 With most obsequious sleek-brow’d 
intertain. 1604 Middleton Father Hubbard's T. Wks. (Bul- 
len) VIII. 107 A fair sleek-faced courtier. 1661 Brathwait 
Comment. Two Tales (1901J 49 You say a sleek-skinn’d Cat 
will ever go a Caterwawing. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of 
Qital. (1809) III. 41 The advice of his sleek-headed min- 
istry. 1823 Corbett Rural Rides (1885) I. 290 This school- 
master was a sleek-looking young fellow. 1840 Dickens 
Barn. Rndge iv, An old-fashioned, thin-faced, sleek-haired, 
..small-eyed little fellow 1853 James Agnes Sore l (i860) 

II. 221 Were I. .a sleek-faced negotiator. 

Sleek (slJk), v. Also 5 slekyn, 6 sleke, 6-7 
sleak, 7 sleeke, sleik. [Later variant form of 
ME. sllkt{n Slick v.] 

1 . trails. To make sleek or smooth by rubbing or 
polishing. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 459/1 Slekyn, hcibricinnnlo. 1615 
G. Sandys Trav. 72 They curiously sleeke their paper, 
which is thick. 1683 Pepys Diary at Tangier in Life 
(1841) I. 422 When dry, they sleek it [calico] with smooth 
shells, and toll it up. 1771 Luckombe Hist. Print. 33 The 
paper, .was sleeked with a tooth or shell. 1852 Morfit Arts 
of Tanning, etc. 375 The skin is. sleeked with a lound- 
knife. 1879 Cassell's Techn Educ. IV. 175 A hide of leather 
is., sleeked down till the surface is perfectly smooth. 

b. To reduce to smoothness ; to invest with a 
smooth unruffled appeal ance. 

iS*3 [see Slf.eicfd ppl. a. xl, 1619 Dr won Bar. Wars 

III. 47 Sleek eu'ry little Dimple of the Lake Sweet Syrens, 
and be readie with your Song. 1813 Hogg Queen's Wake, 
Rilmeny xii, The moon that sleeks the sky. 1834 Aird 
Churchyard Eclog. 119 Forth looks the sun,.. and sleeks 
the slippery hills. 

c. Sc. To fill to, make level with, the brim or top. 

1863 R. Quinn Heather Lintie (ed. 2) 126 Although the 

teats I shed bellin’ her Wad sleek a sheuch. 1882 Jamie- 
son's Sc. Diet, s.v., ‘Noo, sleek the stimpart,’ i.e. smooth or 
level the grain in the measure. 

2 . To make (the skin, hair, etc.) smooth and 
glossy. 

1508 Mayd Emlyn 49 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 85 Ofte wolde 
she sleke To make smothe her cheke, With redde roses 
therin. 1609 Dekker Gull’s Horn Bk. Wks. (Grosart) II. 
212 Around face sleekt and washt ouer with whites of egges. 
1634 MiLroN Camus 832 Fair Ligea's golden comb, Wher- 
with she sits. . Sleeking her soft alluring locks. 1720 Pope 
Iliad xxm. 350 That wont to deck Their flowing manes, 
and sleek their glossy neck. 1786 Pogmologia 133 Thick 
beards sleeked in the same manner as their hair is. 1830 
Tennyson A Character ii. He smooth’d his chin and sleek’d 
his hair. 1805 A. Nutt Voy. Bran I. 238 Two great eagles 
come and sleek the great biid with their bills. 
ref. 1891 C. E. Norton Dante's Purgat. viii. 51 Licking 
like a beast that sleeks itself. 

b. To sleek up, to make presentable, or of 
atti active appearance. 

1618 Fletcher Chances ill. i, Sleek up your self, leave cry- 
ing, For I must have ye entertain this Lady With all civility. 
a 1639 W. Whateley Prototypes 1. xix. (1640) 241 There is 
such a man’s servant, she is exceedingly sieeked up, see., 
what a dress shee hath. 

o. To lay back, to flatten. 

1894 Crockett Raiders vi, The poor beast.. stood most 
pitifully still, sleeking back its ears. 

3 . transf. or fig. To render sleek or smooth, in 
various senses : a. Denoting removal of agitation, 
disturbance, deep thought, etc. 

1605 Shaks Macb. in. h. 27 Gentle my Lord, sleeke o’ie 
your rugged Lookes, Be bright and Iouiall. 1640 Yorke 
Union Hon., Commend. Verses, So much fancy, as may 
sleeke My Lords bi ow, and dimple my Ladies cheeke. 1839 
Tennyson Merlin $ V. 748 To sleek her ruffled peace of 
mind. 1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xvii. ii. (1865) VII. 19 
So very possible to sleek them down into peace, thought 
Majesty's Ministry. 

b. Denoting the assumption of friendly or flat- 
tering, looks or speech. Cf. Sleeked ppl. a. 2. 

1607 Dfkker & Marston Northw. Hot 1. D.’s Wks. 1873 
III. 17 lie candy o're my words, and sleeke my brow. 1671 
Milton P. R. iv. 5 The perswasive Rhetoric That sleek't 
his tongue. 1876 Morris Sigurd if. 109 So I wiapped my 
heart in guile And sleeked my tongue with sweetness. 

refl, 1877 Tennyson Harold 1. i. 80 He hath learnt.. To 
sleek and supple himself to the king’s hand. 

c. To polish (a composition). Also with over. 
1630 T. Carew To Ben Jonson, Repine not at the taper’s 

thrifty waste, That sleeks thy terser poems. _ 1635 Pemule 
Grace <$- Faith Pref. 1 Unto my apprehension, such Pro- 
logues, however sleeked over, doe yet feele rough and uneven. 

d. To gloze over, put in a favourable light. 

2871 Tennyson Last Tovrn. 391 Musing how to smoothe 

And sleek his marriage over to the Queen 

4 . intr. To move, glide, sweep on smoothly. 

x8r8 L. Hunt Foliage , Nymp/is ii, For as the racks came 

sleeking on, one fell With rain into a dell. 

Hence Slee’king vbl. sb. (also attrib.) and ppl. a. 
1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 116, I loath almost to thincke 
on .the sleekipg of their faces. 163a Marmion Holland's 
Leaguer m. iv, Wherefore are all your sleekings and 
your curlings., composed by art? 1827 Hood Hero t)- Lean- 
der lix, His sleeking hair Creeps o’er her knees. 1873 
O’Curry Led. Ancient Irish III. 116 The sleeking stick 
or hone which weavers still use. 1883 R. Haldane W irk- 


I shop Rec. Ser. n. 368/1 After washing the grain with the 
giass-biush, it is followed by the sleeking-iron. 

Sleeked (slricl), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed 1.] 

1 . Smoothed ; having a glossy skin, etc. 

1513 Douglas /Eneid vi. xii. 13 All fischis. .doith repair 
Ondir the slekit see of marbiil hew. 1611 Florio, CartSlla , 
a kind of sleeked pasteboord. 1616 B. Jonson Forest viii, 
Sleeked limmes, ana finest blood. 1633 U rquhart Rabelais 
111. viii, By leason of their., curled, fnsting, sleeked smooth- 
ness. 1785 Burns To a Mouse i, Wee, sleeket, cowran, 
tim'rous beastie. 1818 Keats Endynt. 1. 468 As a dove 
Trembling its closed eyes and sleeked wings About me. 1861 
Miss Yonge Stokes hy Secret (1880) 109 Captain Merri- 
field’s fine sleeked cows were licking each other. 

2 . Sc. Specious, flattering; artful; plausible. 

c 1400 Sc. Trojan War (Hors.tm.) n. 1838 Oetus..Told 
a foule fen3eit fortoune fals . . With sleked wordis subtelly. 
1513 Douglas AEneid 1. x. 27 Now him withaldis the Phe- 
nitiane Dido, And cuiljeis him with slekit wordis sle. 
<11385 Montgomerie Clterrie fy Slae 347 With sleikit 
sophismis seiming sweit. 1776 C. Keith Farmer's Ha' 
xxvii, His sleekit speeches pass for true With ane and a 1 . 
1823 Galt R. Gilhaize I. xii. 131 , 1 did nae think the sleekit 
sinner had ait enough to play 't. 1893 ‘H. Haliburton’ 
Dunbar 92 Sleekit he was, an 1 carefu' to conceal. 

Hence Sleekedness. rare ~ l . 
a 1693 Urqnhart's Rabelais hi. xiii. 109 If that the polish’d 
sleekeaness thereof be darken'd by gross Breathings. 

Sleeken (slrk’n), V. [f. Sleek a. + -en5.] 
trails. To make smooth and glossy. Also fig. 

1621 BuRTOxAnat. Mel. 11. iv. 1. iv, The Eban stone which 
Goldsmiths use to sleeken their gold wiLh. x688 Holme 
Armoury 11. 41/a The Sleek stone, a ball made of glass, 
which Landresses and Drawers of Cloath use to polish or 
sleeken their Linnen with. 1824 Mactaggart Gallovid. 
Encycl. 150 Young goi bs which he did fin'. . Whilk sleekened 
hi-, skin, c 1844 Mrs. Browning Portrait xviii, All voices 
that address her, Soften, sleeken every svoid 1862 Temple 
Bar VI. 132 Society., sleekens the boy into a machine well- 
oiled, and superfinishes the girl. 

Sleeker (slDkai). [f. Sleek v.+ -er L] One 
who sleeks; an implement used for sleeking 
leather, cloth, etc. 

1611 Cotgr., Estire, the yion toole wherwith a Cuuier 
draynes the skins he receiues from the Tan-pit; some call it 
a Sleeker. Ibid., Pohsseur, a polisher; ..sleeker, smoother. 
1883 R. Haldane Workshop Rec. Ser. ir. 368/1 The skin is . . 
worked with a ‘sleeker ’ or stretching-iron. 

Sleekish (sh‘kij), a. [f. Sleek a. + -ish1.] 
Somewhat sleek. 

1830 New Monthly Mag. Nov. 265 Drawn by a pair of 
sleekish hoises. 

Sleek-leaf. US. [Sleek a.] The sand-myitle, 
Leiophyllmn buxifolium. 

1845-30 Mrs. Lincoln Led. Bot. App. 219/2. 1833 J. 
Darby Bot. S. States 421. 

Sleekly (slrkli), adv. [f. Sleek a. + -ly 2 .] 
In a sleek manner. Also fig., smoothly. 

1730 Ramsay Fables, Ape Leopard 12 RIy fur sae 
delicate and fine, With various spots does sleekly shine 
1826 Hood Irish Schoolm. xxvii, The verdant sod, With 
tender moss so sleekly overgrown. 1877 ‘ Saxon' Galloway 
Gossip 243 Things didn't move so sleekly in that house 
after. 

Sleekness (slPknes). [f. Sleek a.] The 
quality of being sleek. 

1628 Feltham Resolves 1. xxxii, I confesse, we may Hue 
to. -the sleekenesse of the declining crowne. 1751 Johnson 
Rambler No. 138 ? 10 They [sc. the horses] lost their sleek- 
ness and grace, and were soon purchased at half the value. 
1771 H. Mackenzie Man of Feeling xxi. 73 This coat., 
spoke of the sleekness of folly, and the threadbareness of 
wisdom. *811 Self Instructor 561 The glare and sleekness 
of thesattin. 1868 Geo. Eliot Felix Holt 31 He. .was 
especially addicted to black satin waistcoats, which carried 
out the general sleekness of his appearance. 1897 Mary 
Kingslf.y W, Africa 322 The beautiful little gazelles.., 
white underneath, and satin-like in sleekness all over. 

Sleekstone. Obs. ex c. dial. Also 5 alek(y)-, 
5 -6 sleke-, 6-7 sleeke-. [f. Sleek a. or t». Cf. 
Slickstone.] 

1. A smooth stone used for smoothing and 
polishing. 

14.. Nom. in Wr.-Wulcker 696 Hoc laciuatorium, a slek- 
stone. e 1440 Promp. Parv. 458/2 Slekyston, . . Unit 01 turn. 
1330 Palsgr. 720, I make paper smothe with a sleke stone. 
1563 T. Gale Antidot. 11, 64 Stripe them [clouts] wyth a 
sleeke stone and make them smoutne. 1580 Lyly Euphues 
(Arb.) 220 Shee that wanteth a sleeke-stone to smooth 
hir linnen, wil take a pebble. 1612 Peacham Graphice 94 
Take of the fairest and smothest pastboord you can get, 
which with a sleeke stone lubbe as smooth, and as euen as 
you can. 1641 Milton Animadv. Wks. 1851 III. 191 A tooth- 
lesse Satyr is as improper as a toothed sleekstone 1688 
[see Sleeken v.]. 1893-4 Heslop Northumbld, Gloss. 656 
Sleek-stone, a polishing stone. 

2 . transf. (See quot.) 

<11610 Healey Theophrastus (1636) 19 A Sleeke-stone or 
Smooth-boot (as we terme him) is hee, that saluteth a man 
as fane off as his eye can cairy levell. 

Sleeky (slrki), a. [f. Sleek a. + -y.] 

1 . Marked by sleek condition, 

CX725 Thomson Soporif. Doctor 1 Sweet sleeky Doctor! 
dear pacific soul ! 1737 Dyer Fleece 1 669 All intent to. . 
wind the sleeky Fleece. Ibid. hi. 323 The grazier's sleeky 
kine obstruct the roads, a 1814 Love,_ Honor 4 Inte- 
rest 1. i. in New Brit. Theatre III. 265 Like a sleeky snail 
That climbs into a hive. 1839 Blackw. Mag. XLVl. 654 
We feel him rubbing his sleeky person against our dexter leg. 

2 . = Sleeked ppl. a a. 

a x8oo in Cromek Nithsdale Song (1810) 187 Gane he has 
wi‘ the sleeky auld carle. x8ai Hogg Perils of Man II. 
314 Sleeky Tam possesses both his own and his neighbour’s 


farm at this day. X863 Holme Lee A. Warleigh III. 3 
The most sleeky evil countenance she had ever beheld. 
Sleely : see Slyly adv. 

Sleeness, Sc. variant of Slyness. 

Sleep (slip), sb. Forms: a. 1 slrep, 1, 3-4 (6 
Sc.) slop (3 sclep), 1, 4- sleep ; 1, 3 dat. sleeps 
3 dat., 6 sleape, 1-3 dat., 4 -6 slepe (5 sclepe, 
sleppe), 5-7 sleepe ; 6 Sc. sleip(e. ) 3 . 1, 3 slap, 
2, 4 slape, 4 slope. [OE. ship (sldfi), slip, = OFris 
slip (WFris. sliep, NFris. slip), MDn. slaep (Du. 
slaap), OS. (MLG. and LG.) sMp, OHG. sldf, 
sclaf, sclCiph (MHG. shif, G. schlaf), Goth, slips 
(wanting in Scandinavian), the sb. corresponding 
to Sleep v. 

On the relation of the rare OE. ship to the usual slip see 
the note to the verb. The form is also scantily represented 
in ME., the following being the mote important examples 
of it (cf. also the rimes in King <5- Hermit 196, 286) 
a 1000 in Englisclie Stud. IX. 40 Slape, somno. c xaoo 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 77. [He] mine^eS us.. bidden jiat he . 
weche us of ure heuie slape. C1200 Ormin 1903 Oust ras 
upp off dasbess slap, a 1300 Cursor M. 7201 Sampson wak- 
kend of his slape. C1350 Will. Palerne 1995 My lady lis 
3it a-slape. <21400 Bone Flor. (R.) 1632 When he wyste 
they were on slope, To Betres throte can he giope.] 

1 . The unconscious state or condition regularly 
aud naturally assumed by man and animals, during 
which the activity of the nervous system is almost 
or entirely suspended, and recuperation of its 
powers takes place ; slumber, repose. 

Also, a similar state artificially induced, as hypnotic (or 
magnetic') sleep. For dead sleep see Dfad a. 2 b. The 
woid is further applied to the moie inert condition of certain 
animals during hibernation. 

c8as Vesp. Ps. exxvi. 2 Donne seleS scyldum his slep. 
c 897 K. zElfred tr. Gregoiy's Past. C. xxxix. 283 Sio slswS 
giett slaep on < 5 one monnan. egsp Lindisf. Gosp. Luke v. 9 
Slep. ymb-salde hine & Alle c)aoe miS him weron. cxooo 
vElfric Gen. xv. 12 On aefnunge befeoll slsep on Abram. 
c 1203 Lay. 15707 penne ich waes on bedde iswaued mid soft 
mineslepen. xa . P> ay er our Lady 9 in O E.Misc. sgz Slep 
me ha 3 mi lif forstole richt half oSer more. C1369 Chaucer 
Dethe Blaunche 137 Goo.. to Morpheus, Thou knowist hym 
well, the god of slepe. 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas 1. viii. (1544) 15 
She gaue him milke, y° slepe fell in his hede. 1513 Douglas 
yEneid vui. vii. 84 The plesand naturall slep.. can he tak. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. vui. 38 Sleepe they sayd would make 
her battill better. 1617 Moryson Itin. 11. 46 My selfe being 
at all howers (hut time of sleepe) admitted into his cham- 
ber. 1638 Whole Duty of Man ix. § 1. 75 Sleep comes as a 
medicine to weariness, as a repairer of decay. X74Z Gray 
Propertius ii. 17 If sinking into Sleep she seem to close 
Her languid Lids. 1774 Goldsm. Nat Hist. (1776) II 139 
Sleep is, . . to some, a very agreeable period of their exist- 
ence 1821 Byron Sardcvnap. xv. i, If Sleep shows such 
things, what may not death disclose ? 1884 Day Fishes Gt. 
Brit. I. p. xix, Does sleep or a periodical season of repose 
for the organs of the senses, ever visit fish ? 

transf. 1818 Shelley Rosalind 4 H. 1207 Then a dead 
sleep fell on my mind. 1876 Encycl. Brit. IV. 716 Among 
other notions which they had imbibed, was that of a sleep of 
the soul after death. 

b. Freq. in prepositional phrases, as to, in or 
f on, out of or f of, sleep. (Cf. also Asleep adv.) 

In some of the phrases with to it is not always clear 
whether the noun or verb is intended. 

(a) Beowulf 1251 Sigon Jra to slape a 1300 Cursor M. 
20496 All bar fell to slepe. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 27T The 
nyht, whan he was leid to slepe. C1450 St. Cuthbert (Sur- 
tees) 3347 When bai etyn and to slepe 3ode. 1634 SirT. 
Herbert Trav. 5 The Saileis, who . commonlygoe to sleepe 
. . in their wet clothes. 1764 Reid Inquiry v. § 7 A child 
that has a good musical ear, maybe put to sleep, .by the 
modulation of musical sounds. 1837 Dickens Pickw. iv, 
Damn that boy, he’s gone to sleep again. 1885 Mrs. Lynn 
Linton C. Kirkland II. ii. 68 You . went happily to sleep. 
transf. c 1440 Palla-d, on Hush. xiii. 42 His fruyt in 

f iicched pottis me may kepe, In drosse of grape or applis 
eid to slepe. 

{b) C897 K. jElfred tr. Gregory's Past. C. xxviii. 195 
Donne hnappaS he o 3 he wiero on frestum slaepe. c 1200 
Ormin 8332 He comm till himm o nahht & fand hhnm 
jianne o slrepe. a 1300 Cursor M. 2974 Bot godd on night 
com to be Icing, In slepe. c 1430 Merlin i. 10 She fill on 
slepe on her bedde, 1566 Pasquine in Traunce 62 To wake 
the waspes of Germaine, that weie on sleepe. 1640 Plymouth 
Col, Rec. (1835) I. 156 In the morneing he found them on 
sleep by the fyer. 1631 Hobbes Leviath n. xxvii. 156 
Dreams be naturally but the fancies remaining in sleep. 1780 
Mirror No 73, A particular tiain of thought impressed upon 
us in sleep. 1819 Scorr Ivanhoe xxix, The bold and buoyant 
spirit which forsakes them not even in sleep 1 
W a 900 Cynewulf Etene 75 He of slaepe onbraegd. c g6o 
Rule St. Benet (Schioei) 2 Nu is tima, J?®t we of slepe 
arisan. c 1200 Ormin 3136 Josmp, .ras himm upp off slaepe 
anan. 1310 St. Brendan (Bak) 437 pe fisches stuit up vor 
hor song, as hi awoke of slepe, 1388 Wyclif Gen. xxviii. 16 
Wlianne Jacob hadde wakyd of sleep, xS26Tindale John 
xi. xi, I goo to wake him out of slepe, 

e. Personified (after L. Somnus, Gr, "'Tttfos). 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 101 Sche bad Yris..To Slepes hous 
that sche schal wende, And bidde him [etc,], c 1460 Sir R. 
Ros La Belle Dame 2 Halfe in a dreme , . The golden slepe 
me wrapt vndir his wyng, 1563 Mirr. Mag. Q iv, By him 
lay heavy slepe, the cosm of death. 1631 Davenant Gondi- 
bert 1, vi, 80 Kind Sleep, Nights welcome Officer. 1718 
Pope Iliad xiv. 265 The cave of Death’s half-brother, Sleep. 
1842 Tennyson Gardener's D. 263 N ight . . in her bosom boi e 
the baby, Sleep. 

d. The effects or signs of sleep. 

1864 Lowell Fireside Trav 103 A drowsy maid with the 
sleep scarce brushed out of her hail. 

2. With possessive pronouns, freq. in adverbial 
phrases, as in Ms sleep, etc. 
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SLEEP. 

Vesp. Ps. Ixxv. s Slypton slefi heara & nowiht ge- 
moettun. cnoo Cautirb. Vs. Ixxv. 6 Hie slepon sleep vel 
swefne hirae. «97 R- Glouc. (Rolls) 328 Him tote be 
ymage in is slep tolde him is chance, c 1386 Chaucer Nun s 
Pr. T. 188-0 This man out of his sleepe for feere abrayde ; 
But whan that he was wakened of his sleepe [etc.], c *400 
Love Bomvent. Mirr. (1908) 64 The aungel of god apered 
to Joseph in his slepe. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6250 
When he of his slepe wakynd. 1573 G. Harvey Leiter-bk. 
(Camden) 131 In my very sleepe, I was adrempt in this 
wise. 1631 Hobbes Leviath, 1. 111. 9 To hinder and bieak 
our sleep. *667 Milton P. L. v. 3 His sleep Was Aerie 
light, from pure digestion bred. i 7 ta M. Henry Daily 
Comm. w. God (1822) 372 That will break a worldly man s 
heart, which will not break a godly mans sleep. *8ao 
Kfats Eve Si. Agnes miv, She still beheld, Now wide 
awake, the vision of her sleep. 183a M. Arnold Tristr. 4 
limit 59 Haik ! he mutters in his sleep. 

fb. In fl., of more than one person. Obs. 

1386 J. Hooker Hist. Irtl. in Holinsked II. 160/1 Taking 
aduantage of the time, when men were wearie and in their 
sleepes. 1603 Dekker Wondtrfnll Yeare Wks. (Grosart) 
I. 105 All his family destroied in their sleepes by the merci- 
lesse fire. 1633 Holcroft Procopius, Gothic Wars 1. 23 
The people of Rome.. being put also to guard the walls, 
and want their sleepes. 

f o. With alhision to sleeping together. Obs .— 1 
161a Webster White Devil 11. t, Fare you well, Our sleeps 
are sever’d. 

3 . A period or occasion of slumber. 

cxxoo ORMIN3152 And taer he ras upp off fcatt simp. Ibid. 
7043 Cristess resste & Cristess ro & Cristess swete slaepess. 
1340 Ayenb. 31 Hi hedden leuere lyese vour messen J>anne 
. .ane slep. C1374 Chaucer Boeth. n. metr. 5, 50 Pei slepen 
holesom slepes vpon pe gras. <11400-50 Alexander 37s 
Qwen. .folke was on patre firste slepe. 1533 Coverdale Ps. 
Ixxxix. s They are euen as a slepe, and fade awaye sodenly 
like the grasse. 1379 W. Wilkinson Confnt. Fam. Love 
17b, All your fantasies are but as.. the sleepes of a sick 
man. a 1619 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng, (1626) 56 His owne 
sleepes.. are saide to haue beene very tumultuous, and full 
of affrightments. ifiga Prior To Charles Montague Wks. 
(Bell) I. 46 So, whilst in feverish sleeps we think We taste 
what waking we desire. 1706 E. Ward Wooden World 
Diss. (1708) 69 His Sleeps are moderate enough. Just to 
suffice Nature. 1764 London Mag. 417/t She fell into a 
sleep which held four days. 1863 W. C. Baldwin A/r. 
Hunting iii. 91 Towards morning 1 got a good sleep. 1899 
Allbutt s Syst, Med. VIII. 412 Between the sleeps the 
general tendency is to quiet indifference. 

b. As an indication or division of time. 

1131 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1131, On an Mone. 
niht set he forme slaep. c 1500 Mtlusine 186 They departed 
about the first slepe. 170a C. Mather Magn. Chrlsti in. 
App. (1852) 559 lheir [the Indians’] division of time is by 
sleeps, and moons, and winters. x8g3 Arena Mar, 495 Time 
is divided by them, into 1 sleeps and in the same way they 
[the Indians] estimate distances and journeys 

4 . Jig. a. The repose of death. (Usually with 
qualifying terms or phrases.) 

a goo Cynewulf Crist 890 Byman . hata <5 hy upp astandan 
sneome of slaepe J>y fastan. c 1200 Orman 19254 He ras . . 
Off dae^ess slap to life, a 1400 Minor Poems Jr. Vernon 
MS. xxiii. 1130 pe geaunt-.pat wel a-wakej} pe slepynge 
Of sleep of de> so long 1367 Glide 4 Godlie Ball. (S.T.S.) 
89 Help me. .That suddand sleip of deide do me na teine. 
*579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Aug. 170 Till my last sleepe Doe 
close mine eyes. 18*0 Scott Lady of Lake 1. xxxi, Sleep 
the sleep that knows not breaking! i860 Pusey Min. 
Pioph. 378 They slept the sleep from which they shall not 
awake until the Judgment Day. 

b. A state of inactivity or of sluggishness (in 
persons or things). 

Beowulf 1742 He Jraet wyrse ne con. hi 5 se slaep to faest. 
C897 K. Alfred tr. Gregory's Past. C. lvi. 431 Be Saes 
modes slaepe waes aer awriten on ciaere ilcan Salomonnes bee. 
ri2ao Ormin 3148 patt wass purrh wanntrowwpess simp. 
a 1225 Alter. R, 272 pis nis buten ine slepe of jemeleaste & 
of slouhcSe. 17x0 Norris Chr. Prud. v. 250 The Agreement 
and Proportion that is between Sleep and Sin, . .so that Sin is 
a kind of Spiritual Sleep. 1718 Freethinker No. 83, Many 
..begin to slumber in their Manhood; and drop into a 
sound Sleep in their Age. 1781 Cowper Expostulation 637 
Ere nature rose from her eternal sleep. <*182* Shelley 
With a Guitar 46 While on the steep The woods were in 
their winter sleep. 1874 H. R. Reynolds John Bapt. iv. 

§ 5. 259 Men who had laid their ethical sense to sleep. 1889 
A. Sergeant Esther Denison I. v. 31 He had put his doubts 
to sleep. 

c. The condition of being quiet and peaceful ; 
complete absence of noise or stir. 

t 1807 Wordsw. Song Brougham Castle 164 The sleep that 
is among the lonely hills. 1821-2 Shelley Chas. /, ir. 239 
The innocent sleep Of templed cities. 1872 Black Adv. 
Phaeton xix, 274 The deep sleep of the landscape. 

6. a. Bot. A condition assumed by many plants, 
esp. during the night, marked by the closing of 
petals or leaves. 

After L. Somnus Plantarum, the title of a pamphlet 
published by P. Bremer in 1755. 

1757 J* Hill Sleep of Plants 30 What is called the sleep 
of plants is the effect of the absence of light alone. *796 
W 1 chering Brit. PI, (ed. 3) II. 419 This species is a notable 
instance of what is called the Sleep of Plants— for every 
night the leaves < approach in pairs. 184a Penny Cycl. 
XXII. 129/a During sleep the leaves of the sensitive-plant 
lose their peculiar sensibility, 1877 Darwin More Lett. 
(1903)1 1. 4x4 The cotyledons of Cassia go to sleep, and are 
sensitive to a touch. 

b, A state of numbness in a limb, produced by 
prolonged, pressure upon it. (Cf. Asleep adv. 4.) 

x88a Qnains Diet. Med. II. 1649 There is numbness in 
the hands and forearms, with a sensation of ‘ going to sleep ' 
in the fingers. 1893 Eccles Sciatica z8 In the cases of 
external pressure, .the patients noticed that the limb had 
gone to sleep*. 


6 . aitrib. and Comb. a. Attrib., as sleep-disturb- 
ance, - land , -movement, etc. Also sleep-like adj. 

X834 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) HI. 49 Fatuity, mania, 
melancholy and *sleep-disturbance. 1874 Lisle Carr 
Judith Gviynne I. v. 149 Then her wandering mind went 
off into *sleepland. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. xlm. 
193 At night they regulaily muster in a state of *sleep-hke 
silence. 1880 C. & F. Darwin Movem. PI. 262 Hie 
periodical movements of leaves thus provided have gener- 
ally been amplified into so-called *sleep.-movements. 1887 
Morris Odyss. xi. 331 And now anigh it doth diaw .To the 
•sleep-tide. 1889 Browning Asolando, At the midnight, m 
the silence of the ’’sleep-time, 

b. With agent-nouns, vbl. sbs., and. pies, ppl.es., 
as shef-bringer, -dispeller \ sleep bringing, - causing , 
compelling , -desiring, etc. 

1391 Sylvester Du Baitas 1, iv. 718 *Sleep-bringer, 
Pilgrim's guide, Peace-loving Queen. x6r6 W. IIrowne 
Brit. Past. 11. iii, *Sleepe-bringing poppy. x6ix Cotgr., 
Somnifique. , *sleepe-causing. 1762 Footf, Orator i. Wks. 
i7gg 1 . 205 Where the '’sleep-compelling power will be 
experimentally demonstrated. 1874 L. Caiir J. Gtvynne I. 
i. is Surrounded.. by diowsy, sleep-compelling influences. 
1878 B. Taylor Deukalion 1. iv. 34 Dull gleams from ’’sleep- 
desiring eyes, i860 G. H. K, Vac. Tour 116 Tub, ’’sleep- 
dispeller, welcome ! 1816 H. G. Knight llderhn 407 Onwaid 
the ‘'sleep-distuibing triumph x oil’d.. 1847 Hflps Friends 
in C. I. vi. 88 The *sleep- inducing weavings and unweav- 
ings of political combination. 1748 Thomson Castle Indol. 

1. lviii, Where purls the bi 00k with •sleep-inviting sound. 
1611 Cotgr., Soporifere, soporiferous, ’’sleepe-procuung. 
1625 K. Long tr. Barclay's A rgenis iv. xviii. 306 •Sleepe- 
provoking poppy and soft paces. 1843 James Smuggler 
III. 37 Any *sleep.resisting powers of the human frame. 
1748 Thomson Castle Indol. 1. iii, ’’Sleep-soothing groves, 
and quiet lawns between. 

e. With past pples., as sleep- bedeafened, -created, 

-1 dewed , - drowned , etc. 

x6oS P. Woodkouse The Flea (1877) xi The ghit’nous 
Wolfe; and the sleep-fatted Beare. 1605 Sylvester Du 
Bartasn. iii. 1. Vocation 563 Blew Gladiol'sjuyce, Wheie* 
with her sleep-swoln heavy lids she glews. 1631 Quarles 
Samson Wks. (Grosart) II. 146/1 Whose softer language, 
by degrees, did wake His fathei's sleepe-bedeafned cares. 
1648 J. Beaumont Psyche vi. eexlii. To break her sleep- 
inthralled Spouse's chains. 1792 Cumberland Calvin y 
(1803) II. 57 ’Twas the voice As of a spirit.. sleep-created 
in the troubled ear Of conscience. 1820 Shelley Prometh. 
Unb. 1. 12 Three thousand years of sleep-unsheltered hours. 
1839-48 Bailey Festus viii. 82 The recovering bieath of 
earth, sleep drowned. 1894 H. Nisbet Busk Girl's Horn. 
148 While his sleep-filled eyes looked on. .the morning. 

7 . Special combs. : sleep-awake adj., in a state 
between sleeping and waking ( nonce-word ) ; sleep 
disease, the sleeping sickness of Africa; sleep- 
drink [cf, Du. slaapdrank, G. schlaftrunk), a 
portion of liquor taken just before bed-time ; also 
Jg. ; sleep-palsy, -paralysis, paralysis caused by 
pressure on a nerve during sleep ; f Bleeprife a., 
bringing sleep, soporiferous; sleep-sick a., ex- 
cessively given to sleep; sleep-stour Sc. (Jit. 
sleep -dust) signs of sleep ; sleep-stuff, an opiate ; 
sleep-talker, one who speaks during sleep ; 
sleep -talking, speaking during sleep; sleep- 
thorn [tr. ON. svefn])oni\, in Scandinavian legend, 
a thorn imagined as inducing sleep ; sleep-trap, 
a church-pew readily inducing sleep (nonce-word) ; 
sleep-waker, a mesmerized or hypnotized per- 
son; sleep-waking, a mesmeric or hypnotic 
state ; + sleepward adv. (see quot.). 

16x4 Sylvester Bethulia's Rescue vi. 77 For (’’sleep- 
awake, blinde-seeing) while hee plyes T'untrusse his 
Points them (fumbling) faster tyes. 1897 Miss Kingsley 
W. Africa 401 Among these are the smallpox, and the *sleep 


- Four 

Georges 1, Every evening they shall have their beer, and at 
night their sleep.drink. 1896 Allbutts Syst. Med. I. 367 
The commonest types of paralysis from injury to neives are 
*sleep palsy, crutch palsy [etc ]. 1899 Ibid. VI. 650 Hence 
it is a common form of *aleep paralysis. 1513 Douglas 
jEneid iv. ix. 28 Strynkland to hym the wak hony sweit, 
And *sleipryfe chesbow seid. 1391 Sylvester Du Bartas 
1. vii. 129 Ihou rather sleep’st, thy self, When thou did’st 
forge thee such a •sleep-sick Elf. 1888 Buchanan Heir of 
Linne viii, I see the •sleep-stour in his eyes already. 1880 
Btowning Draw. Idyls, Clive 77 Let alone that filthy •sleep- 
stuff. 1794 *Sleep-talker [see Sleep-walker], 1829 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 3) IV. 173 marg.. Hence •sleep-talking, 
sleep-walking, or somnambulism. x88g R. B. Anderson 
Rydberg's Tent. Mythol, 164 Castles, where goddesses 
pricked by *sleep-thorns are slumbering. 1893 Daily 
Telegr. 9 Aug. 5/3 These •sleep-traps were in time super- 
seded by high-backed pews, 1884 19th Cent. May 807 The 
•sleep-waker will continue to listen and reply. 1840 C. H. 
Townshend Facts Mesmerism 11. i. 47 Mesmeric Somnam- 
bulism, or, more propeily, *Sleepwaking. 1886 Myers 
Phantasms of Living I. lntrod. p. xlii, Induced somnam- 
bulism or the sleep-waking state. 136a Bulleyn Bulwarks, 
Sickmen fr Med. 55 b, Sometime medicen is giuen to •sleire- 
warde, or before slepe. 

Sleep (slip), v. Pa. t, and pa. pple. slept. 
Forms: (see below). [OE. sldpan, slsepan,slipan 
(pa. t. slip, slipon , pa. pple. -sldpen, etc.), =OFris. 
slipa (WFris. sliepe, EFris. slepe, NFris. slip, 
slip), MDu. and Du. slapen, OS. sldpan (MLG. 
and LG. slapen ), OHG. sldfan (MHG. sldfen, 
G. schlafen), Goth, sltpan (pa. t. saislip, -zlpp, 
pa. pple. sUpans ) ; wanting in Scandinavian. Be- 
sides the strong conjugation (with reduplicated 


pa. t.) OE. also had the weak lorms stifle, sliple, 
and after the 14th cent, the strong conjugation 
disappears from the literary language. A similar 
change has taken place in WFris., where the pa. 
t. is now usually slepte, pa. pple. slept. The R1 E. 
sleped (mod.Sc. sleepit) may represent the northern 
OK. forms slipade, pi. slipedon (WS. inf. s tipi an). 

It is possible that the weak forms sl.vptc, sliple, ptopeily 
belonged to a causative \ p- c'n-e'-.c-'f'ing to MHG. lent)- 
sUfen, older or dial. <1 . k.'aj.r, 1 V- o: . o trace of this 
usage appears in OE. 111.1 'il «* 1 ■.i.... , iv of this would 
have had the form 'sldpan, Mete, and Angl. *slifan, and 
would consequently have been identical with the inf. of the 
.slicing verb, exoept where the latter had the special West 
Saxon form sldpan. The strong pa. t. is fiequent in ME., 
and the stiong pa. pple. is occasionally found (cf. also 
Aslopkn) 5 traces o! stiong conjugation appear in some mod. 
dialects, but it is possible that these aie new foimations.] 
A. Illustration of forms. 

1 . Inf. (and forms connected with this) : a. 1 
slapan, 2 slapen, 4 slapa. 

£888 K. j'Elfuf.d Boeth. xxxiv. § xi ponne we slapai). 
£893 — Oros. tv. vi. 178 pset lie. .slapan ne mehte. c 1000 
Ags. Gop. Matt. xxvi. 45 Slapa 3 ,.& reslaO eow. Ibid. 
Luke xxit. 46 Hwi slape se? c 1100 Cantcrb. Ps. v. 1 . 9 Sc 
pe stup'd. £X2oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 7 Wetie men is lief to 
slapen. 13.. Senyrt Sages 929 (W.), He..gnn to slape. 
£ 1330 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1881) 145 Sum men in kirk 
slomers and stapes. 

P. t sleepan, 3 steepen, 3, 6, sleope. 

K. ASlered Boeth. xlii, Ne slmpd he nrnfie. 971 


IIwi slape ge ? £1205 Lay. 733 Lete 3 slapen }>cne king. 
£ X27S Ibid. 18409 Su)?)>e hii solle sleape. 1565 Cooper Thrs, 
S.V. Somnus, To sleape quietly. 

7. i slep an. (slepp-), 2-3 slepen (3 sclepen, 
sleop-), 5 slepyn; 3-6 slepe, 4 sclep(e, 5 
scleppe ; 5-6 Sc. sleip(e, 5-7 sleepe, 6- sleep. 

£823 Vesp. Ps. lxvii. 14. Jif se slepafl. Ibid. cxx. 4 Ne 
slepeb se, £897 K. /Eitred tr, Gregory's Past. C. lvi. 431 
Swelce se stioia slepe. £-930 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. ix. 24 
pat maiden . . slepes. £1000 Ags. Ps. (Thorpe) Ixxv. 5 [Hi] 
ongunnon . . geome slepan. c 1100 Ceinterb. Ps. xliii. 23 
Forwmn slepestjm? £1x60 Hatton Gosp. Mark v. 39 pis 
nueden ..slept), c 1205 Lay. 966 In corde hco slcope'd. Ibid. 
2558a Agan ich foito slepe. £1275 Prm>. /Elf ted 468 in 
0 . E. Misc. 131 Litil sal he sclepen. <1x300 Ji. E. Ps. iv. 
9 In pees.. Sal i slepe. 1340-70 Alex. 4 Dind. 344 We 
nolle sclepe in no sclowpe. £1440 Promp. Para. 450/1 
Slepyn, dormio. £1430 Cora. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 41 What 
man in synne doth . . scleppe. c X470 Henry Wallace v. 347 

S ;uhar he suld sleipe. 1570 Levins Manip. 70 To sleepe, 
ormire. 1396 Dalrympi.e tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, I. 314 

S uhen he sleipis. 16x7 Moryson I tin. it. 46 He used to 
eepe in the afternoones. 

2 . Past Tense, a. Strong. 1-4 slep (1 sclep), 
1, 3 sleep, sleap, 2 sliep, 4 sleep, slepp, slepe 
(9 dial, slape). Plur. 1 slepon, -un, -an, x, 3-4 
slepen (4 slupen), 4 slepe. 

The common dial, form slep is piob. for slept. 
c888 K. ALlfred Boeth. xv, Hi slepon me. 971 Blickling 
Horn. 235 Se halga Andreas J>a slep. r 1000 Ags. Gosp. 
Matt. xxv. 5 Hnappudon hig ealle & slepun [e xx6o slepen]. 
£ xxoo Canterb. Ps. lvi. 5 Ic slap gedrefed. a 1200 l ’ices 
4 Virt. 51 He . .reste and sliep. c 1203 Lay. 26009 pe eotende 
lai and simp [cisyg sleap]. c izza Bestiary qji Dre daies 
slep he. a 1300 Havelok 2128 He slepen faste alle fiue. 
<1x300 E.E. Psalter iii, 5, I slepe [v.r. slep] And I ras. 
1387 Trevisa Higden VIII. 227 He sleep in his studio. 
*393 Langl. P , PI. C. xvi. 272 Seuene slepen [v.r. slupen]. 

b. Weak. a. 1 slypte, 1, 3 sleepte, 1, 3-6 slepte 
(1 slepde), 3 slapte, sleapte, 6- slept, 7 slop’d. 

£ 825 Vesp. Ps. Ixxv. 6 Hneapedun (ra/ slypton) slep hi ara. 
CB97 K. Alfred Gregory's Past. C. xvi. 101 Ba he set 
Oaem stane slapte. £950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke viii. 23 
Rowundum. .oasm [he] slepde. c 97s Rnslno. Gosp. Matt, 
xni. 25 pa hie..sleptun. c 1205 Lay. 25622 per ich lai and 
slapte [e 1275 sleapte]. Ibid. 26024 EM and slsepte. 1390 
Gower Cottf. 1.24 As Nabugodonosor slepte. 1535 Covfr- 
dale Gen. xlt, 5 And he slepte agayne. 16x7 Moryson 
Itin. 1. 259 When we slept. 1648 Beaumont Psyche ml 
ccvu, Our tender Flock, which slep’d. 

p. 4, 6 slepped, 4 sleppet, 5 sleppit. 

<11300 Cursor M. 2551 Abram. .Slepped. £1375 Ibid. 
3796 (Fatrf.), Ful soft.. he sleppet pat nijt. £1400 Destr. 
I roy 8225 He.. sleppit euer after. 1513 Bradshaw St. 
Werburge it. 863 As she slepped. 

7. 4-5 sloped, 7 sleep’d, 7-8 (9) sleeped ; Sc, 
5-6 slepit, 6 sleipet, 9 sleepit; 9 dial, sleept. 
0x300 Cursor M. 6333 Par he sleped pat morntide. 1373 
Barbour Bruce vu. x88 He slepit as foul on twist. x<o6 
Dalrymple tr .Leslie s Hist. Scot. 1 , 93 Thay. .sleipet sound. 
1648 Beaumont Psyche vm. xlvi, When they wak’d and 
seep’d. 1763 Phil. Trans. LIV. 18 He sleeped but in- 
differently. xBx8 Scott Hrt, Midi, xlv, When I .sleepit 
ayont the hallan. 1834 Southey Doctor , T Terrible Knit- 
ters e' Dent (1848) 559 T* woman's doughter sleept we’ us. 

3 . Past Part. a. 4 y-slape, y-slepe, i-slepe, 
slepe ; 9 dial, slepen, sleppen, slippen. 

C1310 St. Brendan 130 (HarL), bo hi hadde alle islepe 
ynouj. £ 1330 ^ rth. $ Merl. 2367 (Kolbing), He hadde litel 
yslape. X390 Gower Couf, II. 99 , 1 wolde have leie and 
slepe sttlle. 

d. 4 i-sleped, 4-6 sloped, 5 scleped, -yd. Sc. 
slepyt ; 5 sleppit 4 i-slept, 4- slept, 9 dial. slep. 

*36* Langl. P . PI. A. v. 4 pat I nedde sadloker I-slept 
[y.r. slept, sleped], c *400 Destr. Troy 817 As he hade fast 
sleppit. £ 1400 Laud Troy Bk. 12963 When thei hadde 
scleped. c 1470 Henry Wallaces. 629 Quhen . .the Scottis 
h "hUT’ 1548 R ' Hutten,S ‘ ,w ' ^W«.Rvii b, Them . 
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B. Signification. 

I. intr. 1. To take repose by the natural suspen- 
sion of consciousness ; to be in the state of sleep ; 
to slumber. Also occas., to fall asleep. 

c 823 V esp. Psalter iii, 6 Ic hneappade & slepan ongon, 
c 888 K. /Elfred Boeth. xiii, Symle he biS lociende, ne 
slccpS he nsefie. egoo t r. Baida's Hist . nr. ix. (1890) 18 6 
J)a geswigade he semninga & his heafod onhjlde, swa swa 
he slapan wolde. 971 B tickling Horn. 149 pa setter pon pa 
arison ealle pa pe par slepan. 1154 O. E. Citron. (Laud 
MS.) an. 1137, He ne myhte..sitten ne lieu ne slepen. 
cxzgo Gen. $ Ex. 1605 He., slep and sa} an so 3 e drem. 
<21300 Cursor M. 14206 If he mai slepe, hele es at hand. 
C1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 168 She wolde noght been ydel 
til she slepte. a 1423 tr. Ard erne's Treat. Fistula , etc. 32 
Aftir refetyng of mete and drink, he went into his bedae 
and sleped wele all pe ni3L 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 126/1 
How many ben there.. that slepen in the maiket place. 
1330 Palsgr. 721/1 He that dtinketh well slepeth well, and 
he that slepeth well thynketh no harme, 1590 Shaks. 
Mids. N. in. ii.-38, 1 tooke him sleeping . .And the Athenian 
woman by his side. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. n. iii. v, We 
aie never better or freer from cares than when we sleep. 
1686 tr. Chardin's Tiav. Persia 86 Nor do they ever sleep 
without their swords by their sides. 1746 Francis tr. 
Horace, Epist. 1, xviii. 66 Strange Hopes and Projects fill 
his Breast ; He sleeps 'till Noon. 3774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) VI. 124 The feathers of this bird.. make the softest 
and the warmest beds to sleep on. 1841 Thackeray Gt. 
Hoggarty Diam. xi, I wonder whether the man sleeps easily 
and eats with a good appetite? 1880 Encycl. Brit. XI. 788 
The temec.. sleeps for three months in its burrow during 
the hottest period of the year. 

Prov. 1581 Pettie Guaazo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 13 b, He 
which sleepeth with the dogges, must rise with the fleas. 
fig. 1392 Kyd Sp. Trag. 1. 23 Ere Sol had slept three 
nights in Thetis lap. 1596 Shaks. Met ch. V. v. i. 109 Peace, 
how the Moone sleepes with Endimion. 

b. Implying sexual intimacy or cohabitation. 

a goo Laws AElfrcd Introd. § 29 (Liebermann), Jif hwa 
fmmnan beswice unbeweddode, and hire mid slaipe. c xooo 
/Elfric Gen. xxxix. 7 His hlmfdige lufode hine and cwasfl 
to him : Slap mid me ! c 1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 967 For 3 si Sen 
3he bi abram slep, Of hire leuedi nam ;he no kep. c 1386 
Chaucer Sir Thopas 78 An elf queene shal my lemman be, 
And slepe vnder my goore. a 1400 Treviso's Higdcn (Rolls) 
VII. 143 A clerk of pe court hadde i-sleped wip hire. x8xg 
Shelley Cenci 1. iii. 63 Whilst she he loved was sleeping 
with his rival. 

c. With upon or on (a matter), denoting the 
postponement of a decision till the following day. 

In mod. use also with over in the same sense. 

13x9 State Papers Hen. VIII, 1 . 1. 3 His Grace . . sayd 
thatt he wold slepe and drem apon the matter, and geff me 
an answer apon the mornyng, 1600 Holland Livy xi it. 
xxv. 1129, I will bleepe upon it and bee well advised what 
to doe for the best. 1668 H. More Div. Dial, in, xl. Wits. 
(17x3) =8g It will not be amiss to consult with one's Pillow, 
as the Proverb is, and sleep upon 't. 17SS Mem. Cap/. P. 
Drake I. xvi. 161 The Countess, .assured him, that she 
would not let them sleep upon it. 1818 Scott Br. Lamm. 
x, The deil of ony mastei's face he shall see till he has 
sleepit and waken'd on’t. 1889 Froude Chiefs Danloy xiii. 
185 Colonel G01 ing slept upon his pioblem, and woke the 
next morning resolute. 

d. In phrases denoting freedom from anxiety. 

1637 Massinger Guardian it. ii, Sleep you Secure on 

either ear. 1677 W. Hughes Man of Sin 11. viii. 126 Doubt 
not a perfect cuie:..I am secure that you may sleep on 
either side. 

e. To sleep like a top (cf. 3 c). 

1693 Congreve OldBachelor 1. 8 Should he seem to rouse, 
'tis but well lashing him, and he will sleep like a Top. 1793 
Genii. Mag. Oct. 893/2 He sleeps like a top. 1819 Byron 
yuan 11. cxxxiv, Juan slept like a top, or like the dead. 

f. With it\ To spend one’s lime in sleep. Also 
with out. 

a 1632 Broome Queenes Exch. m, We'l. .have him put in 
bed before he wakes . . , and there, When he has slept it out, 
he will peihaps Be cur'd. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool ofQual , 
(1809) I. 58 These have nothing to do but to sleep it. 

g. With in : To sleep in the house, or on the 
premises, where one is employed (contrasted with 
‘ to sleep out’); also Naut . , to remain in one’s 
berth all night ; Sc. to oversleep. 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef Mast iii, The steward. .and. .the 
cook.. aie allowed to r sleep in’ at night, unless all hands 
are called. 1888 G. Macdonald Elect Lady 138, I had to 
be up early, and I was feared I would sleep-m, 

h. With in, in passive, of a bed. 

1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xvi, The bed ain’t been slep 
in. x86x Flor. Nightingale Notes Nursing (ed. 2) 55 , 1 
assuie you the bed has been well slept-in. 

2 .fig. To lie in death 5 to he at rest in the grave. 

eg 50 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt, xxvii. 32 And by 1 senna, un- 
tyned weron &. .lichoma halga wsera 6a 6e slepdon arison. 
c xooo /Elfric Horn. II. 566 Hwi sind 6a deadan slapende 
geewedene?.. Ealle hi raoton slapan on Sam gemsenelicum 
deaSe. a 1300 E. E. Psalter xii, 4 Ne euer Jxit I slepe 
in dede. £1340 Hamfole Pr. Cause. 878 In pouder sal 
slepe ilk man, And wormes sal cover hym pan. 1382 
Wyclif Isaiah xiv. 18 Alle the kingus of Jentilis, eche 
slepten in gloiie. ex 400 Dcstr. Troy 8225 He slode doun 
sleghly, & sleppit euer after. 1348 R. IIutten Sum Divin. 
R vij b, Euen so wil god bring them wyth him whych haue 
sleped. 1367 Gude <5- God tie Ball. (S.T.S.) 164 The bodie 
slefpis, quhill Domisday. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trap. 29 
His owne people.. burled him, where not a stones cast 
further, sleepes Tom Coriats bones. 1726 Ayliffe Parergon 
172 A Person is said to be dead to us,.. though he only 
sleeps unto God. 1730 Gray Elegy 16 Beneath those rugged 
elms.. The rude Forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. 1. ii, Charlemagne sleeps at Salzburg, 
with truncheon grounded. *888 Burgon Twelve Good Men 
I. Pref. p. xxviii, He sleeps, .in Holywell cemetery, 
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3. tramp, a. Of limbs : To be numb, to be de- 
void of sensation, esp. as the result of pressure. 

riooo /Elfric Horn. I. 490 Jif we to lange sittad, us 
slapa6 6a lima, a xooo Saxon Leechd. II. 66 5 if peoh 
slapan, adelf niopoweardne secg, ..lset reocan on past lim 
ptette slape. c 1340 Nominate (Skeat) 595 For drede my 
fote slepith. a 1333 Ld. Berners Golden Bk. M. A nrelius 
(1546) Gg vj, In moyste wethers one of my fyngers slepeth. 
1562 Turner Baths 3b, It is good for. .suene membres as 
are num or slepe. i8gs ‘ Sarah Tytler ’ Macdonald Lass 
xvii. 208 Oh, to be walking there, though our feet were 
fi ozen and our fingers sleeping. 

b. Of plants : To be in a quiescent or dtooping 
condition. (Cf. Sleep sb. 5 a.) 

[1613 Purchas Pilgrimage ix. iv. (16x4) 843 There are 
hearbes which seeme to sleepe all night.] 1797 Encycl. Brit. 
(ed. 3) XVII. 274/2 Plants are said to sleep when the 
flowers or leaves are.. folded together. 1837 P. Keith 
Bot. Lex. 323 These positions are not the same in the case 
of all leaves that sleep. . , Simple leaves that sleep are affected 
in their totality. 1880 C. St F. Darwin Movent. PI. iii In 
all such cases the cotyledons may be said to sleep. 1899 
G. Massec Plant-Dis. 328 When this stage is reached the 
plant droops, or ‘ sleeps. 

0 . Of a top : (see quot. 1854 ). 

1834 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss. 24s A top sleeps 
when it moves with such velocity, and spins so smoothly, 
that its motion is imperceptible. 1879 Thomson 8t Tait 
Nat. Phil. 1 . 1. § 106 It is the case of a common spinning- 
top,., not sleeping upright, nor nodding. 

4. pig. To be dormant, inert, inactive, inoperative, 
or quiescent. 

Very common during the xgth cent, in various contexts. 
C897 K. Alfred tr. Gregory's Past. C. lvi. 431 Swa hit 
gebyre8 flset fleet mod sleep® flees 8e hit wacian sceolde, & 
wacafl 8aes fle hitslapan scolde. a 1225 Auer. R. 272 H won 
be olde unwine isihS ure skile slepen. a 1300 Cursor M. 
23853 Let bi sin noght wit be slepe. 13., Polit. Songs, 
Song of Husbandman (Camden) 132 Mi fond leye lith ant 
leoi neth to slepe. c 1423 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 1258 For 
he demyd seiverly hys soiow shuld nat slepe. 1526 Pilgr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 183 Not withstandynge y‘ this errour 
hath sleped thus longe, . . these presumptuous heretykes now 
of dayes wolde renewe y° same. X397 Skene De Verb. Sign. 
s.v. Annexation, Induring the time of the quhilk dissolu- 
tion, the annexation ceases & sleepis. xfixo Holland 
Camden's Bril. 333 This title slept and lay as dead untill 
the time of King Edward the Second. 1630 E. W. Virginia 
(1844) 32 A man and a boy, if their hands be not sleeping in 
their pockets [etc.]. *784 Cowper Task v. 204 Violence can 
never longer sleep Than human passions please. 2853 Bain 
Senses tf Ini. m. iv. § 10 When any emotion not entiiely 
wanting is yet allowed to sleep in the character. 1869 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (187s) III. 113 The restless enmity 
of the Angevin never slept. 

b. Of business, etc. : To cease to go foiward; 
to remain in the same slate. 

1350 Reg Privy Council Scot. I. 98 The said mater had 
slepit of Tangtyme. 1360 Daub tr. Sleidane's Comm. 221 
That tyme was the king occupyed with affaires of wane, & 
therfore the matter slept. 1649 Nicholas Papers (Camden)- 
163 There is a bussines hath slept some while in my hands, 
but I have not beene idle in itt. 1683 Temple Mem. 1672-9 
Wks. 1720 I. 380 That Matter slept for the present. 1713 
Addison Spectator No. 297 § 10 He should certainly never 
let his Narration sleep for the sake of any Reflections of 
his own. 1821 Scott Kenilw. xvi, My suit should sleep 
there,.. and with my suit my revenge. 1833 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xiii. III. 236 The question, having slept during 
eighteen years, was suddenly revived by the Revolution. 

c. To rest peacefully and quietly ; to remain 
calm, still, or motionless^ 

1396 Shaks. Merck. V. v. i. 34 How sweet the moone- 
light sleepes vpon this bauke. 1700 Dryden Cynion % Iph. 
342 The giddy ship, .stops, and sleeps again. 1781 Cowper 
Retirement 536 Then, ail the world of waters sleeps again. 
1826 Disraeli V. Grey v. viii, The blue .sea was sleeping 
beneath a cloudless sky. 183a Thackeray Esmond in. vii, 
Past the river, on which a mist still lay sleeping. *867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 631 A sail sleeps when, steadily 
filled with wind, it bellies to the breeze. 

5. fig. To be careless, remiss, or idle; to live 
thoughtlessly or carelessly. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 37 3 if eny. .putteb errour 
a3enst us, he may take hede )>at be grete Homerus slepeb 
somtyme. a 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 86 The duke of 
Yorke and his adherentes . .determined . . no Ienger to slepe 
in so waightie a businesse. c 1600 Montgomerie Cherrie 
<$■ Slae 1560 Then let us remuve, And sleip nae mail in 
sleuth. 1624 Massinger Renegade 1. i, So shall you find 
me Most ready to assist you ; neither have I Slept in your 
gieat occasions, a *731 Atterbury (J ), We sleep over our 
happiness, and want to be rouzed into a quick thankful 
sense of it. 

II. irons. 6 . With cognate object : To take 
rest in, continue in (sleep). 

To sleep a dog-sleep : see Dog-sleep i. 

£823 Vesp, Ps. Ixxv. 6 Hneapedun (vel slypton) slep heara. 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter lxxv. 5 Dai slepe bair napping. 1382 
Wyclif Jer. Ii. 39 Y shal drunkne them, that thei. . slepen an 
euere durende slep. c 1475 Partcnay 3463 He ther slepte 
no slepe, manly waked ryght. 15S2 Elyot s, v, Edormiscere, 
Whyle he dooeth sleape one sleape. i6ix Bible Ps. xiii. 3 
Lighten mine eyes, lest I steep the sleepe of death. *791 
CowrER Retired Cat 48 She left the cares of life behind, 
And slept as she would sleep her last. *8io Scott Lady of 
L. 1. xxxi. Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking 1 1848 
Thacicfray Van. Fair x liii. Sir Michael was sleeping the 
sleep of the just. *897 Watts-Dunton Aylwin ix. vi, 
Turning into bed, [I] slept my first peaceful sleep since my 
tiouble. 

b. To sleep a wink, usually with negative. 

1342 TJdall Erasm. Apopk. 316 A good vigilaunt Consul 
..whiche never slept one wynke duryng..his Consulship. 
1609 Holland Amm. Marcell. 260 Not one of us durst 
either sit downe, or sleepe one winke for very feare. *71* 


Swift Jrnl. to Stella 13 Nov., I slept not a wink last night 
for hawking and spitting. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xlvi, 
I shall not sleep a wink the less sound. 1840 Thackeray 
Shabby-genteel Story ix, He. .did not sleep one single wink 
all night. 

+ 7. To put off or delay j to disregard, pay no 
attention to. Also with out. 06 s. 

1470 Paston Lett. II, 398, I pray yow let not thys mater 
be slept. 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cclxi. 383 So these 
companyons. .slept nat their purpose, but rode in a day and 
a night. <21348 Hall Chron., Hen, VI, 123 These valeaunt 
capitames, not myndyng to slepe their busines, environed 
the toune with a strong siege. 1600 Holland Livy xxm. 
xiv. 482 They might not sleepe their affaires and go slowly 
about their businesse. 1624 Heywood Gitnaik. iv. 179 To 
persuade men to too much remisnes in wincking at and 
sleeping out the adulteries of their wives. 179a T. Paine 
IVrit. (1895) HI 79 It appeared to me extraordinary that 
any body of men .. should commit themselves so piecipit- 
ately, or 1 sleep obedience 
f 8. To digest by means of sleep. Obs ~ l 
1481 Caxton Reynard (Aib.) 63 Is your bely ful? ..haue 
ye slepte your dyner? 

9. a. With off or ^ out : To get rid of, remove 
the effects of, by sleeping. 

1332 Elyot, Edormire crapulam, to sleape out a surfet 
*6ix Shaks. Win/. T. iv. iii. 31 For the life to come, I 
sleepe out the thought of it. 1760 C. Johnston Clirysal 
(1822) II. 29 He had scarce slept off his debauch. X780 
Mirror No. 106, Thus weie Clavius’s nights spent in getting 
intoxicated, and his mornings in sleeping off that intoxica- 
tion. 183a Thackeray Esmond in. viii, In the morning, 
after he had slept his wine off, he was very gay. 1871 G. 
Meredith H. Richmond xiii, This piece of nonsense helped 
us to sleep off our gloom. 

b. With away: To remove, get rid of, lose, or 
waste by sleeping. 

1363 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Crapula, To vomitte or sleape 
away his dronkennesse. 1392 Kyd Sp, Trag. in. xv, Thou 
art ill aduisde To sleepe away what thou art warnd to watch. 
1687 Mi£ge Gt. Fr. Diet. 11. s.v., To sleep away Sorrow. 
Ibid., To sleep his Head-ake away. <2x7x6 South in 
Chambers Cycl. Eng. Lit. (1844) I. 444/1 He. .may possibly 
go to bed with a wonderful stock of good -nature over-night, 
but then he will sleep it all away again before the morning. 
1810 Scott BI. Dwarf xiii, I am tiled of a party that does 
nothing but form bold resolutions over night, and sleep 
them away with their wine before morning. 1828 H. Blunt 
Led. Hist. Jacob (1832) 160 He will no moie permit his 
children, .to away their souls, than. to«« them away. 

o. refl. To make (oneself) sober by sleeping. 
Also simply, to sleep. 

1363 Cooper s.v. Crapula, To sleape him selfe sober. 
1619 Harris Drunkard's Cup 19 Hee hath slept himselfe 
sober. 1720 De Foe Duncan Campbell v. § 2 Whensoever 
he is drunk and lias slept himself sober. 1821 Scott Kenilw. 
xxxiii, He retreated down to his own den to conclude his 
lamentations, or to sleep himself sober. 1888 Pall Mall G. 
25 Oct. 3/2 [The cats] philosophically slept themselves 
through the two exhibition days. 

10. With out or away : To pass or spend (a cer- 
tain time) in sleep. 

1363 CoorER s.v. Edormiscere, To sleape out one sleape. 
*6ox Shaks. Alls Well v. iii. 66 ShamefuII hate sleepes out 
the afternoone. 1649 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wand. West 
20, There I sleeped out the later end of the whole Moneth 
of luly. *766 C. Beatty Tour (1768) 37 Sleeped and waked 
the night away as well as we could. 1778 Pryce Min. 
Comub. 178 When a pair of men went under-ground foi- 
merly, they made it a rule, to sleep out a candle, before 
they set about their woik. 

b. Without adverb, rare. 

1613 Shaks. Hen, VIII, Epil., Some come to take their 
ease, And sleepe an Act or two. 1647 J . Eliot Day-Breaking 
Gosp. 17 None of them slept Sermon or derided Gods mes- 
senger. 1721 Bradley Philos. Acc. Wks, Nat. 77 These 
Birds, which sleep the Winter, 

e. In nonce-uses (see quots.). 

1606 Shaks. Ant. fy Cl. 11. ii. 181 We did sleepe day out 
of countenaunce. *633 Vaughan Siltx Scmt. (1900) 57 Yet 
never sleep the Sun up. 

11. To cause to sleep or to fall asleep. 

*815 Southey Common-Pi. Bk. IV. 402 He was in such 
pain that the doctors sleeped him to death. 1830 Latham 
Eug. Lang. (ed. 3) xvii. 445 When we say, the opiate slept 
the patient, meaning thereby, lulled to sleep. 

12. To provide with sleeping accommodation. 
1884 Local Govt. Chron. 8 Mar. xBx The new Patent San- 
itary Hammock is superseding every other mode of sleeping 
Vagrants. 1895 Sun 29 Dec. 3/3 The parents, owing to 
poverty, had to sleep their children in the same bed as 
themselves. 

Sleep-at-noon. (See qnots.) 

1779 Gentl. Mag. XLIX. 127 The common yellow goat’s- 
beard of our meadows, which by old authors was called 
Sleep at Noon, or, Go to bed at Noon. 1863 Prior Brit. 
PI,, Sleep-at-noon, from its flowers closing at midday, the 
goat’s beard. 

Sleeper (slJ'por). Also 3-5 slepar(e, 4-5 
sleper(e, 6 sleaper. [f. Sleep v. + -eb Cf. Fris. 
slieper, (M)Dn. slaper, (M)LG. s taper, sleper, MH G. 
sidfi, shef&re, G. schlafer. With the transferred 
applications of the word in branch II cf. Dormant 
a, 3 and sb. x and Dobmeb 3 .] 

I. 1. One who is inclined to sleep, or spends 
much time in sleep ; one who sleeps (well or ill, 
etc.); also fig., an indolent or inactive person. 

<2 1223 A ncr. R. 258 A^ean slowe & slepares is swuSe open- 
lich bis earlich ariste from dea6 to liue, c 1290 S. Eng . Leg. 

I. 319 Hq-so hath of j>e watere mest, he schal beo..gret 
slepaie and slov} )>ar.to. c 1386 Chaucer Nun's Pr. T, 71 Ye 
been a verray sleper, fy for shame 1 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., 
Priv. Priv, 229 Heuy ey-liddys tokenyth good slepere. 
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SLEEPING 


e 1440 Alph. Tales cclxxxv. 197 Cesarius tellis of ane olde 
monk hat was a grete sleper. a 1548 Kali. Chron, , Edw. I, 
13b, The protectour came in emong theim about nyne of y 9 
cloke, . .ssuyng merely that he had bene a sleper that daye. 
1611 Coras. s.v. Reynard, Morning sleepers seldome thriue, 
avjii Grew- (J.), He must he no great eater, diinker, nor 
sleeper, that will discipline his senses, and exert his mind. 
1838 Dickens Nickleby xxii, The sound of ineffectual knock- 
ing at the doors of heavy sleepers. 1B48 Thackcbay Van. 
Fair xxx, Being a great sleeper, and fond of his bed. 
1897 Watts-Diwton Aylwin xv. i, I was always a sound 
sleeper* 

fb. Used predicate vely : Asleep. Obsr x 
1530 Palsgr. 441 Whan he thynketh leste, he may happe 
to be taken sleper. 

2. One who is asleep. Also Jig., a dead person. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. i. 43 He bids thee to him send. .A 

fit false dieame, that can delude the sleepers sent. 1606 
Shaks. Ant. 4- CL iv.ix. 31 Hearke the Drummes demurely 
wake the sleepeis. 1610 — Temp. v. i. '49 Graues at my 
command Haue wak'd their sleepers. 1723 Pope Odyss, 
X. 667 Full endlong from the roof the sleeper fell. 1835 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvi. HI. 639 Before the eaily dawn 
of midsummer, the sleepers were roused by the peal of trum- 
pets. X865TROLLOFE Belton Est. viii. go To place themselves 
at such a distance from the sleeper, that their low words 
could hardly disturb her. 

b. spec. in pi. (See Seven a.) 

*827 Jeffrey Let. xcvii. in Ld. Cockburn Life, I shall 
come back to you like one of the sleepers awaked. r868 
Freeman Norm . Conq. (1877) II. x. 5x8 By his orders the 
tomb of the holy sleepers at Ephesos was opened. 

3. Zool. a. A dormouse. Now chiefly dial. 

1693 Ray Syit. Qt/ad. 220 Mm A vellanarum Minor.. .The 
Dormouse or Sleeper. [Hence in Chambers, Pennant, etc.] 
1804 Charlotte Smith Conversat., etc. 1 . 74 To make you 
ample amends, and add a little sleeper, as the country peo- 
ple call it, to your collection of minor poetry. 1827 Grif- 
fith tr. Cinder V. 221 Dormouse or Sleeper. x88o Mrs. 
O’Reilly Sussex Stories I. 4 Ralph the woodman had 
brought home a nest of ‘ sleepers 
b. As the name of various fishes (see quots.). 
Also attrib. 

1668 Charleton Onomast. 135 Exaetus .. Adonis : the 
Sleeper. 1854 Eng. Cycl. , Nat. Hist. 1 . 502 E[leotris\ dor. 
matrix, the Sleeper, is a large fish. It is found in the 
West Indian marshes. 1883 Jordan & Gilbert Syn. Fishes 
N. A vter. 15 Somuiosus mtcrocephalus , Sleeper Shark; 
Nurse. Ibid. 631 Eleotris gyrinns , . . Sleeper. Ibid. 632 
Dormitator maculatiis , Sleeper. 1884 Goode Nat. Hist. 
Aqvat. Anim. 675 The Nurse Shaik or Sleeper. 

4. A thing in a dormant or dead state. 

1625 Bacon Ess., Of Judicature, Let Penall Lawes, if they 
haue bfeene Sleepers of long, . -be by Wise Iudges confined 
in the Execution. 1823 E. Moor Suffolk Words 360 
Sleeper, the dead stub of a tree, in a hank, etc.. 1834 Miss 
Baker Northampt. Gloss., Sleepers, . .such grains of barley 
as do not vegetate whilst undergoing the process of malt- 
ing. 1807 R. F. Fosier Compl. Hoyle 623 Sleeper, a bet 
left or placed on a dead card at Faro. 

5. A railway sleeping-car. Also attrib. 

x88a G. A. Sala Anier. Revisited II. 2 The Ceiberus of 
the * sleeper 1 is always bringing you the wrong boots. 189a 
Howells Mercy 214 He recalled the long, all-night ride 
without a sleeper, which be had once made on that route. 

II. 0. A strong horizontal beam or balk support- 
ing a wall, joist, floor, or other main part of a 
building. 

1607 Markham Caval. v. 4 All along as your sleepers lye 
to which you pinne downe the boards, must a trench or 
sinke be digged, z 675 V. A lsop Anti-soszo 35 6 Had he 
used only Sycamoies, they had never been turned into 
Cedars by being Sleepers in the wall. 17x7 m Trans. 
Cumb. # Wesijii. Archseol. Soc. III. 199 For binding y a 
sleepers about y® eastermost pillar, a 3. o. 1794 T. Davis 
Agric. Wilts. 97 The.. material for bain-floors in this dis- 
trict is, two-inch oak plank, laid on oak sleepers. 1803 
R. W. Dickson Bract. Agric. I. 47 In this way floors aie 
made more secuie, and freer from damps, than where they 
are nailed down to sleepers. 1831 J. S. Macaulay Field 
Fartif 154 The sleepers and joists which bear on the walls 
should be shoted up, so that.. the partial fall of the walls 
may not of necessity be followed by that of the several 
floors. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. I. 79/2 The heads of 
the piles are cut off at one level ; sleepers are laid across and 
fastened to them. 

t b. A valley-rafler in a roof. (See also quot, 
1688 .) Obs. 

1688 Holme Armoury hi. 450/1 Sleepers [aie] the two out 
pieces of the Dormant, which carrieth the Roof to oversell 
the Gable end, to secure it from Weather. 1703 R. Neve 
CilySf C, Purchaser 1 66 Hips and Sleepers, are almost the 
same ; only the Sleepers lie in the Vallies. 1733 Chambers' 
Cycl. Suppl. App., Sleeper, in building, a name used for the 
oblique lafter that lies in a gutter. 1811 Self Instructor 
137 In sawing bevil work, as bipps, sleepers, See. [184a 
Gwilt Encycl. Arch. 1049 The old writers called the valley 
rafters sleepers.] 

7. a. Shipbuilding. A strong internal timber in 
a ship (see quots.). 

1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen g For damps, 
middle bands and sleepeis, they be all of 6 inch pianke for 
binding within, 1627 — teaman's Grain li. 3 The sleepers 
run before and after on each side the keeleson, on the floore 
well bolted to the Foot-hookes. 1750 Blanckley Naval 

*53 Sleepeis are commonly thiee Strokes of Foot 
Waaling thicker than the rest, wrought over the Wrung- 
heads. 1769 Falconer Did. Alar. (1780), Sleepeis, a name 
formeily given by shipwrights to the thick-stuff placed 
longitudinally in a ship s hold, opposite to the several scarfs 
°f fhe timbers It is now properly applied to the knees, 
which connect the tiansoms to the after-timbers on the 
ships quarter. 1846 A. Young Naut. Bid. 285 Sleepers , 
or Engine-bearers, v pieces of timber placed between the 
keelson or keelson-nders in a steam sbip, and the boilers of 
the steam-enguie to form a proper seat for the boilers and 


machinery, c 1830 Rudim. Navig, (Weale) 148 Sleepers, 
pieces of compass timber fayed and bolted upon the tran- 
soms and timbeis adjoining, withinside, to strengthen the 
buttock of the ship, 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 631 
Sleepers. .are particularly used in Gieenland ships, to 
stiengthen the bows and stern-frame, 
b. Naut. (See quot. 1882 .) 
c 1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Cateck. 76 The whole tops 
have the crosstrees, tops, and sleepers, bolted and secured 
before sending aloft, x88a Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 8 
Sleepers. — Two cross-pieces over the top, to secure it down 
to the crosstrees and trestletrees. 

8 . a. Mil. A piece of timber forming one of the 
rests of a wooden platform for artillery. 

1688 Capt. J. S. Fortification 6g Platforms., where Tim- 
ber and Wood is reasonable, are all made of Plank and 
Sleepers [and] Joyces to lay them upon. 1702 Milit. Did. 
s.v. Battery, It is laid with Planks and Sleepers for them 
[re. the cannon] to rest on. 1794 Nelson 9 July in Nicolas 
Disp. { 184s ) I. 431 If sleepeis can be got, the platforms 
are undoubtedly much the better for them. 180a James 
Milit. Did. s.v. Platform , Planks of oak or elm, . nailed or 
pinned on . . beams, from 4 to 7 inches square, called sleepers. 
1879 Man. Artill. Exerc. 82 Where sleepers are used,, .the 
five sleepers are laid at right angles to the hurter. 

b. A piece of timber or other material used to 
form a support (usually transverse) for the rails of 
a tramway or railway. 

In early railways longitudinal or continuous sleepers were 
frequently employed. 

1789 Brand Newcastle II. 687 note, After the road is 
formed, pieces of timber,. .called sleepers, are laid across 
it.. .Upon these sleepers other piecesof timber, called rails,., 
are laid. *7g8 Term Rep, VII, 599 To the sleepers or 
dormant timbers they affixed railways or waggon ways. 1837 
Civil Eng. .§■ Arch. Jml. 1 . 1/1 (Railways), The rails are. . 
fixed in cast-iron chairs, . .which are spiked down to the 
sleepers. Ibid. 2/r Longitudinal timber sleepers. x8fia 
Chambers's Jml. Apr. 216 The pony roads.. aie laid with 
sleepers, on which rails are placed for the corves to travel 
over. 1889 G. Findlay Hist. Eng. Rhvy. 46 The per- 
manent way consists of wooden sleepers, laid transversely. 

c. A strong longitudinal beam in a wooden 
bridge, supporting the transverse planks or logs. 

1823 Cooper Pioneers xxi, A little bridge, formed of round 
logs laid loosely on sleepers of pine. 1841 Emerson Ess., 
Spiritual Laws, One piece of the tree is cut for a weathei- 
cock, and one for the sleeper of a biidge. 

d. In general use : A horizontal beam, plank, 
etc., used to support any weighty body. 

1848 Layard Nineveh xii, (1850) 290 These were placed 
upon sleepers or half beams,, .laid on the ground parallel 
to the sculpture. *879 Man, Artill. Exerc. 407 Skids 
should be supported on soft ground by laying sleepers of 
planks or fascines for them to Test on. 

9. In miscellaneous uses : (see quots.). 

1662 Merrett tr. Neri’s Art of Glass 364. Sleepers are 
the great Iron bars crossing smaller ones which hinder the 
passing of the coals, hut give passage to the descent of 
the ashes. 1834 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss., Slats, 
the sleepers or rails to support the bed of a cart. 
1873 Knight Diet. Mech. 2206/2 Sleeper (Weaving), the 
upper part of the heddle of a draw-loom through which 
the threads pass. 1892 P. H, Emerson Son of Fens xviii. 
181 We got inter the lock all right, shut the doors, and 
hulled up the sleepers to let the water out again. 

10. attrib., as sleeper-block, - wall , -wood. 

1836 Parker Gloss. Archit. (1850) I, 429 The walls which 
support these timbers are called sleeper-walls. 1884 Health 
Exhib. Catal. 93/2 Air Bricks, Sleeper Blocks, Sec. 1893 
Archsologia Lilt. 551 The corresponding sleeper wall of 
the eastern colonnade. 

Hence Slee'pered. a., furnished with, sleepers. 
1894 Times 13 Sept. 8/8 He does not think the accident 
could possibly Have happened if the newly-sleepered portion 
of the line had become firm. 1900 Daily Nerve m Mar. 5/4 
The blundering of the mules along the sleepered platform. 

Sleepery, a. north, and Sc. Now rare. 
Forms: 6 slep(e)rie, -ry,sleipry, 6-7 slipp(e)rie, 
9 sleep(e)ry, -ry. [prob. ad. MLG. sleperich, 
slaperich, or MDu. slaperich (Du. slaperig) , = 
OHG. sldfarag{ MHG. slrff-, sltefric , G. schlafrig).] 
f 1. Inducing sleep ; soporifeious; characterized 
by a tendency to sleep. Obs. 

1513 Douglas Mneid v, xiv. 52 This god smat baith his 
tymplis twane With a full slepry . . grane, xs6x Hollybush 
Horn. Apoth. 4b, A slouggish or slepery disease. 

2. Of persons : Inclined to sleep ; sleepy. 

1333 Coverdale Isaiah v. 27 There is not one faynt nor 
feble amonge them, no not a slogish nor slepery parsone, 
1356 Lauder Tractate 287 ?e snide nocht chuse vnto that 
cure. .No sleprie hird. a 1398 Rollock r These. (1606) 127 
Of all sorts of men in the world a siipprie pastor, a carelesse 
man in the ministrie, is the worst, c 1802 Surtees in Scott 
Minstrelsy I. 186 Sleep'ry Sim of the Lamb-hill,.. my wae 
wakens 11a you. 1813 Scott Guy M. lii, If you.. are not 
very sleepry. 1894 in Heslop Northumbld. Gloss. 

Slee'pful, a. [f. Sleep sb. + -pul.] 

1. Of persons or animals : Sleepy, rare. 

1398 Trevisa Earth. De P. R. v. in, (Bodl. MS.), Bestes 
)iat haue to gret brayne been slepeful, 1633 W, Scott Ess. 
Drapery 138 Distrust will cure a Lethargie, of a sleepfuil 
man U makes a wakefull one, 

2. Marked by sleep ; restful through sleep. 

1827 Mrs. Opie in Brightwell Life (1854) 200 Had a sweet 
sleepful and favoured night. 1860 N. M°Michaei. Pilgr. 
Psalms 101 Sleep is moie sleepful for long tortures sore. 
1884 Mrs. S. C. Venn Daily s of Sodden Fen iii, Busy days 
and sleepful nights. 

Hence Slee’pfalness, sleepiness. 

1818 Todd, Sleepfulness, strong desire to sleep. 1833 
Miss E. S. Sheppard Ch. Auchester I. 281 The feeling of a 
knife and fork you cannot manage for sleepfulness. 1890 


Illustr. Land. Nexus 30 Aug. a66/i Dissipating . . the last 
mists of my sleepfulness. 

Sleepifying, ppl. a. [f. Sleep rA] Inducing 

or causing sleep. 

1662 J. Chandler Van Helmont's Oriat. 338 Why are 
not hot things judged to be alike Stupefactive and Dot native 
or Sleepifying? 1693 T. Tryon Dreams App. 288 Madness 
is nothing but an Erring Sleepifying Power, because every 
Madman dreameth waking. 1833 Beckford Alcobaca $■ 
Balalha 4 The old Marquis of Marialva’s most sleepifying 
dormeuse, which had been lent to him expressly lor this 
hying occasion. 

Sleepily (slf'pili), adv. [f. Sleepy a. -t- -ly 2 .] 
In a sleepy manner, drowsily ; also, calmly, quietly. 

1607 S. Hieron Wks. I. X17 If it bee heaid idlely, carelesly, 
scornefully, sleepily. 1688 Amiu. Talon's Plea 9 lie carries 
himself sleepily, and as if he were in a Lethaigy, towaids 
the Quietists. 1836 Kane Antic E.xpl. I. xxix. 384 The 
renewed chorus, .mingling itself sleepily in my ch earns. 
187a Black Pr, Thule x. 161 That great extent of wooded 
plain, lying sleepily in its pale mists. 

Sleepiness (sh'pines). [f. as prec. + -NEaa.] 

1. The state of being sleepy ; drowsiness; inclina- 
tion to sleep ; sluggishness, indolence. 

1380 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Endormissement, 
sleepinesse, sluggishnesse. a 1586 Sidney A rcadia hi. Wks. 
1724 II. 680 Presenting a heavy sleepiness in her counten- 
ance. x66z R. Mathew Uni. Alch. 91 There is a sleepiness 
01 dulness the next day in many that takes it. 1671 Salmon 
Syn. Med. 1. xliii. 97 Sleepiness shews Cold and Moisture 
of the Brain. 1773 Wilkes Com. (1805) IV. 147 The 
symptom of her sleepiness is very alarming. 1860 Senior 
Conversat. (1880) 1 . 112, 1 have pitied poor little things of 
four or five years old dying from sleepiness, but kept up till 
nine. 1874 L. Stf-piien Hours Libr. (1892) II. vii. 233 [He] 
is mentally contrasting the sleepiness of the bishops with 
the virtues of Newton or Whitefield. 

2. Numbness; absence of sensation, rare-*. 

1647 Hexiiam 1, Sleepinesse or benummednesse of menu 

bies, slaperigheyt der leden. 

3. Of cream : (see Sleepy a. I c, quot. 1885 ). 
z88g J. Long Brit , Dairy-Farm. 85 What other change 

of the ci earn is connected with the 'sleepiness ' he has not 
found out. 

Sleeping (slrpiq), vbl. sb. [f. Sleep ».] 

1. The fact, slate, or condition of being asleep ; 
an instance or occasion of this. 

a 1300 Cursor M. x 1583 par ioseph on his sleping lai. 1362 
Langl. P, PI. A. Prol. 10 , 1 slumbeide in a slepyng. c 1400 
tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 57 Wille Jjou noght folowe 
J>y delyces yn elynge and diynkynge,..ne longe slepynge. 
C1440 Alph. Tales 91 pis womman layde hur tIown..& 
slepyd, & in hur slepyng sho dyed. igz6 Pilgr. l'erf. (W. 
dew. 1331) 126 The visyons.,& inspnacyons of the holy 
goost, eyther in slepynge or wakynge. *376 Fleming 
ranopl. Epist. 221 As I say of this, so I .say of nightly 
sleepmgs taken abusiuely. a 1613 Overbury A Wife, etc. 
(163B) 285 Often sleepings are so many tryals to dye. 1631 
R. Child in Harihb's Legacy (1655) 66 That you may 
better understand their several hicknesses or sleepings. 1719 
De Foe Crusoe 1. (Globe) 270 The Fellow.. was between 
sleeping and waking. 1796 Plain Sense (ed. 2) III. 189 
These frequent sleepings, exposed to the open air,, .made 
mote substantial cloathing necessary. 1886 Gurney Phan- 
tasms of Living I. 389 These experiences, which occur on 
the borderland of sleeping and waking. 

b. In transf. ox Jig. senses. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vit. lvii, (Bodl. MS.), Pey 
[that.] haue pe stone in pe 1 eynes felep in that place tyngling 
and slepyng for stopping of J>e senewe. 1483 Cath. Angl. 
344/2 Slepynge jn y° lymmes, arlesis. 1613 Shaks. lien. 
VIII, 11. iv. 163 You euer Haue wish’d the sleeping of this 
busines. 1838 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 9x9 Steeping of 
Process. In Lhe . . Court of Session, a process . . is said to be 
asleep, when a yeai and day have elapsed [etc.]. 

2 . attrib. a. With words denoting places used 
for sleeping in, as sleeping apartment , -box, -cabin, 
-car, - chamber , etc. 

p 1823 Scott Beti othed Conch, Receiving Damian de Lacy 
into her *sleeping apartment. 1847 II. Melville Ornoo 1, 
Into a wretched ' bunk ’ or *sleeping-box. 1833 T. Hook 
Parson's Dan. in. xi, Here was the governor's ’’sleeping- 
cabin. 1839 Mechanic's Mag. 5 Jan. 240 The introduction 
of the newly-invented ^sleeping cars on our railroads. 1814 
Scott Diary 30 July in Lockhart (1837) III. iv. 137 Then 
the kitchen of the people, . . then their 'sleeping-chamber. 
185a Thackeray Esmond 1. iv, A small chamber where.. 
Harry Esmond [had] his '.sleeping closet. 1889 Pall Mall 
G. 7 Feb. 7/1 The passengers say that an axle fii.st broke 
under a "sleeping coach. 1636 Phillips Pinch. Pattern 
(1676) xx "Sleeping holes to defend them from, .the weather. 
1688 Stkadling Seim. (1692) 185 What are Church-yaids 
hut KOi/itjnjpca, "Sleeping-houses. 1870 Emfrson Soc. <?• 
Solitude v. 98 An eating-house and sleeping-house for 
travellers. 1869 Wallace Malay A> chip. (ed. 10) 272 The 
skeleton of his little "sleeping-hut remained. 1365 Cooper 
Thesaurus, DormUorium, a dortour : a "sleapynge place. 
1688 Miege, Doi toir , . . the sleeping Place in a Monastery. 
1840 Cottager’s Manual 35 in limb. III. (L.U.K.), Tokeep 
the pigs dry, a sufficient slope must be given., to the floor of 
the. .sleeping-place. 1727 Boyer Did. Royal 1, Dorioir , . . 
the "Sleeping Room in a Monastery. 1789 J. May Jml. <V 
Lett, (1873) 125, I often find. .the an of the sleeping-rooins 
thick and ropy. 1733 Hanvvay Trav. n. xi. (1762) I. 52, 

I provided myself with a "sleeping waggon, and. .took post 
for St, Petersburg. 

b. With names of at tides used for sleeping in, 
on, or with, as sleeping-bag, - gear , -mat, etc. 

Hexham (1648), rendering Du. combs, in slaef-, has 
sleepmg.bank, -bed, -cap, -coif - kerchief, etc, 

1836 Kane Arche E.xpl. 1. xvi. 196 We crawled into our 
reindeer "sleeping-bags. Ibid. viii. 89 We had buffalo-robes 
for our "sleeping-gear. *836-7 Dickens Sk. Bos, Scenes xxx, 
A row of large hooks, . . on each of which was hung the "sleep- 
ing-mat of a prisoner. *856 Kane Arctic Expl. II. xvi. 168 
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Two buffalo-robes . . forming *sleeping-sacks for the occasion. 
1622 T. Scott Belg. Pismire 12 Salomon the Preacher., 
jowseth him vp from that *sleeping-stoole of his. 1897 
Caft.-Surg. Hughes Medit. Fever v. 178 The *sleepmg- 
suit (be it pyjamas or night-dress). 1897 Outing XXIX. 
335/2 An elk-skin contrivance, miscalled a ‘ sleeping-suit '. 

c. In the sense of * inducing sleep as sleeping 
cordial , cup, - draught , etc. Cf. Sleeping ppl. a. 2. 

1398 Trevisa Barth . De P. R. xvti. civ. (Bodl. MS.), 
Mandragora is a slepinge herbe. 1568 Grafton Chron. 
II. 218 By the meaneof a sleapyng poyson or drinke that he 
gaue to his kepers . . he escaped. 1592 Shaks. Rom. f( Jut. 
v. iii. 244 Then gaue I her . A sleeping Potion. 1709 E ; W . 
Donna Rosin a 120 Some sleeping Powders to be adminis- 
tered to Crispin. 1810 Crabbe Borough vii. 222 She gave 
her powerful sweet without remorse, 1 tie sleeping cordial. 
1819 Scott Ivanhoe vi, Offer the sleeping cup to this holy 
man. 1829 — Anne of G. xix, To hand round to the 
company a sleeping-drink, or pillow-cup. 1838 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. I. 97 Any sort of sleeping-draught, which 
had no opium in it. 

d. Denoting morbid states, as sleeping disease , 
evil ; sleeping sickness, now spec, a fatal disease 
prevalent in some parts of Africa (cf. Sleepy 2 b). 

(а) 1398 Trevisa_ Barth. De P. R. xvil iii. (Bodl. MS.), 
Fioures isode in oile awakejj ham hut haue. .he slepinge 
yuel. 1580 Blundlvil Horsemanship iv. xix, Of the Sleep- 
ing euill. 1639 T. de Gray Compl. Horsem, 69 The takings, 
sleeping-evil, madnesse, and the like. 

(б) a 1586 Sidney Arcadia 11. (Sommer) 167 As I haue 
seene one that was sick of a sleeping disease, could not be 
made wake, but with pinching of him. 1899 Massee Plant - 
Dis. 328 The disease is indicated by the dull colour of the 
leaves [of the tomato], which commence to droop ; this is 
quickly followed by a collapse of the stem, hence the name 
1 sleeping disease ’. 

(c) 1647 \V. Jenkyn (title), A Sleeping Sicknes the dis- 
temper of the Times. 1875 Gore in Brit. Med. Jrnl. 2 Jan. 
5/1 The Sleeping Sickness of Westein Africa. 1897 Manson 
in Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 485 Sleepingsickness is a disease 
of the central nervous system ; beri-beri of the peripheral. 

e. In misc. use, as sleeping-halt , hour, posture, 
stage, -tide, time. 

1436 Paston Lett. 1 . 390 Writan in myslepyng tyme at after 
none, on Wytsouday. c 1360 Bp. Pilkington Exp. Nehem. 
xvi. 21 At noone he must haue his sleeping time. 1390 
Shaks. HI ids. FT. in. ii. 8 While she was in her dull and 
sleeping hower. 1636 Blount Glossogr. s. v. Dormant, A 
Lyon, .lying in a sleeping posture. 1836 Kane Arctic Expl. 
Il.xxix 28a At one of our sleeping-halts upon the rocks. 1887 
Morris Oayss. iv. 105 When memory maketh loathly my meat 
and my sleeping-tide. 1899 Masses Plant-Dis. 328 Shortly 
after the sleeping stage has been reached. 

Sleeping (s\T-piq),ppl. a. [f. Sleep v.J 

1. That is asleep ; slumbering. Also absol. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 21075 And als a slepand aends oft, It 
bets pe pudre vp o-loft. a 1400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon 
MS. xxiii. 1129 pe geaunt. .pat wel a-wakeb b e slepynge Of 
sleep of de> so long. 1562 WinJet IVks. (S.T.S.) I. 3 Sleuth- 
full maiinaris and sleipand sterismen. 1390 Shaks. Mids. 
N 11. i. 170 The iuyee of it, on sleeping eye-lids laid. 1603 
— - Macb. 11. ii. 53 The sleeping, and the dead. Are but as 
Pictures. 1629 Milton Hymn Nativity xxvii, Her sleep- 
ing Lord with Handmaid Lamp attending. 1775 Sheridan 
Duenna 1. i, My sleeping love shall know Who sings. 1812 
Crabbe Tales xvi. 467 A sleeping boy the Mother held the 
while. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Hied. Vll. 260 Group respira- 
tion may frequently be seen in sleeping children. 

Prov. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus in. 764 It is nought good 
a slepyng hound to wake. 1362 [see Dog sb. 13 k]. 1397 
Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 1. ii. 174 Since all is wel, keep it so ; 
wake not a sleeping Wolfe. 1623 Wodroephe Marrowe Fr. 
Tongue 305/2 Do not awake the sleeping Cat. 1824 Scott 
Redgauntlet let. xi, Best to let sleeping dogs lie, 1864-86 
[see Dog sb. 15 k]. 

to. Occupying a bed or beds in a certain place. 
Sleeping attorney (see quot. 1809 ). 

_ 1809 Kendall Trav. 1 . 18 j. It has been found that a sleep- 
ing attorney may be rendered very profitable. . . His business 
is to secure_ a lodging in one of the _ many-bed-rooms, which 
at the public inns, happen to be chiefly occupied by a large 
part of the jury sworn to try the cause. 1876 T. Hardy 
Ethelberia (1890) 32 We’ve a house full of sleeping company, 
you understand. 

c. Of plants : (see Sleep v. 3 b). 

*737 J- Hill Sleep of Plants 3 In what are called the 
sleeping plants. 1796 Stedman Surinam II. xxv. 230 The 
sleeping plant, so called from its leaves, .clapping close to- 
gether from sun-set to sun-rise. 

d. In specific names of animals, etc. 

1803 Shaw Gen. Zool. IV. 250 Sleeping Gobiomore. . : sup- 
posed to take its name from the slowness of its movements. 
*883 Harper's Mag. Jan. 189/1 The eyes of the sleeping 
monkey (nyctipitheau,). 1897 G. C. Bateman Vivarium 
119 The Stump-tailed Lizard ( Trachysaurus rugosus), also 
known as the Two-headed Lizard and the Sleeping L izar d, 
comes from Australia. 

e. Seen in sleep. 

1781 Gibbon Dccl. <5- F. xxx. (1787) III. 139 The mind of 
Alaiic was_ ill prepared to leceive, either in sleeping or 
waking visions, the impressions of Greek superstition. 

* 1 * 2 . Inducing sleep j soporific. Ohs. rare. Cf. 
Sleeping vbl. sb. a c. 

CT369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 162 A few wellys .That 
made a dedly slepynge soun. 1378 Lyte Dodoens 447 One 
is called Solanum somniferum, that is to say Sleeping Night- 
shade. 1397 Gerarde Herbal n. Ii. 269 Dwale or sleeping 
Nightshade hath round blackish stalks. 

3. Numb ; devoid of sensation. 

1562 Turner Baths 3 These baths are good for . . the un- 
fehngeand slepinge membres. 1818 Hogg Brownie of Bods, 
beck xii, On pretence of a sleeping leg. 1899 Allbutt’s Syst. 
Med. VI. 640 Pressure, not in itself severe, will in time 
produce the well-known sleeping foot. 

4 . Inactive, torpid, quiescent. 


1338 Starkey England 11. iii. 208 Thys celestyal doctryne 
. . ys neuer gyuen to idul & slepyng myndys. 1398 J. Davies 
Epigr. ii. Whilst in his_ sheath his sleeping sword doth bide. 
1702 Rowe Tamerl. 1. i. The magic N umbers rouze our sleep- 
1 ing Passions. 1734 Gray Pleasure fr. Vicissitude 6 Till 1 
April starts, and calls around The sleeping fragrance from 1 
the ground. 121822 Shelley Fragm. Unf. Drama 184 | 
Those words in which Passion makes Echo taunt the sleep- 
ing strings. 1831 Brimlcy Ess. (1S58) 119 As means, he 
may . . use them to move and rouse the sleeping soul. t 

to. Sleeping table , an immovable apparatus on 
which ore is washed. 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts 815 The grilles anglaises are similar 
to the sleeping tables used at Idiia. 1855 J. R. Leu-child 
Cornwall Mines 207 Then follow the picking, stamping, 
and washing on a kind of sleeping table. 

c. Sleeping rent, a dead rent (see Dead a. 30). 

1870 Lam Rep. 5 Comm. Pleas 584 There is no stimulation 
that the tenant shall pay any sleeping rent or minimum 
tent, or any rent in the event of no clay being raised during 
theteim. 

5 . Sleeping partner, a partner in a business who 
takes no share in the actual working of it. 

1785 in Grose Diet. Vitlg. T. 1818 Scott Rob Roy i, 
Your father, though his fortune was vested in the house, 
was only a sleeping partner, as the commeicial phrase goes. 
1887 W. P. Frith Autobiogr. I. .xvti. 203 A sleeping partner 
in a cloth firm at Leeds. 

transf. 1848 hoviLLLBigiow P. Ser. 1. Introd,, Associated 
(though only as sleeping partnei) m a book. 1884 Rider 
Haggard Dawn xxxvi, His sole motive in consenting to 
become, as it were, a sleeping partner in the shameful plot, 
to. (See quot.) 

2889 ‘R. Boldreivood 'Miner's Right (1899) 66/2 A trans- 
fer of a 1 sleeping quarter share ’, that is, a pioportion of the 
property of the claim, involving a sixteenth of the entire 
profit, without the necessity of repiesenting or paying for 
the services of an able-bodied miner. 

6. Quiet, silent ; motionless. 

1784 Cowper Task 1. 763 The moon-beam, sliding softly in 
between The sleeping leaves. 1794 Mrs. Radclifi-e Myst. 
Udolpho xxviii, The lonely murmur of these woods, and 
the view of this sleeping landscape. 2855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xix. IV. 257 The long lines of painted villas reflected 
in the sleeping canals. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton xix. 276 
The chimneys and slates of the sleeping houses. 

Hence + Slee -pingness, sleepiness. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. v. (Bodl. MS.), Jif . . |je 
woodenes durej> j>re daies with slepingnes,. .J?ere is no hope 
of rekoueryng. 

Slee'pingly, adv . [f. prec.] Sleepily. 

1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 237 , 1 doe not use to view 
the statues and images made by Art sleepingly and slen- 
derly. 1683 ICennett tr. Erasm. on Folly (i 722) 25 To jog 
sleepingly through the Woild in a dumpish, Melancholly 
Posture cannot piopeily be said to Live. 1862 S Wilber- 
force Sp. Missions (1874) 282 Allowing them to go on 
sleepingly, and comfortably. .1801 Temple Bar May 122 
The facchini . . struggled sleepingly upstans for my luggage. 

tSlee'pish, a. Obs. Also 6 slepy (s)slie, 
-isli(e, sleapish. [f. Sleep sb. + -ish.] Some- 
what sleepy. 

1530 Palsgr. 324/1 Slepysshe, heavy of slepe, sommeill. 
eux. 1351 Turner Herbal 11. 46 They shal fall into a for- 
getfull and a slepishe drowsmes. 1633 Ford Love's Sacr. 1 v. 
i, Your sleepish and more than sleepish security. 2673 Tra- 
herne Chr. £7/iiVj338 Tempetancp . .puts activityand vigour 
into it, that it may not be a sleepish but heroick vertue. 

Sleepless (sir pies), a. Also 5 sleples, 6 
slepelesse, 6-7 sleeplesse. [f. Sleep sb. + -less. 
Cf. (M)Du. slapeloos (Kilian slaeploos), OHG. 
sl&flbs (G. schlaflos)l\ 

1 . Deprived of sleep ; unable to sleep. 

2412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy r. 3546 To Medea he hath J>e 
weye take, And sche abood sleples for bis sake. 2483 Cath. 
Angl. 344/2 Sleples, exsompnis. a 154a Wyatt in Tottets 
Misc. (Arb.) 80 The body still away slepelesse it weares. 
c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. lxxvii. iii, Whole troupes of 
busy cares.. Tooke up their rest lesse rest I11 sleepie sleep- 
lesse eies. 2700 Ken in Bk. of Praise 272 When in the 
night I sleepless lie. 2820 Shelley Prometh, Unb. 1, 4 
Which Thou and I alone.. Behold with sleepless eyes. 
1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xliii, He lay all that night 
sleepless and yearning to go home. 2888 Allies Holy See 
tr Wand. of Nations 83 The monks, called from then never 
intermitted worship, the Sleepless. 

2 . Yielding no sleep ; marked by the absence or 
want of sleep. 

2632 P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. r. xxvi, That they may. . 
couch their head In soft, but sleeplesse down. 266a J. 
Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Anib. 12 Webad a sleepless night 
of it. 1794 Mrs. Radcuffe Udolpho xxxv, She started from 
a sleepless pillow, to welcome the day. 2815 Byron ‘My soul 
is dark ’ ii. It hath been by sorrow nursed, And ach’d in 
sleepless silence long. 2858 Carlyle Fredk, Gt. xvn. vii. 
(1872) VII. 74 The Old Inn, hospitable though sleepless, 
stands pleasantly upon the River-brink. 2876 Miss Brad- 
don y. Haggaras Dan. II. 38 A sleepless night shed the 
sober light of reason upon those clouds of sentiment, 

3 . Continually active or operative. 

2792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. 1. 294 Oh mark the sleepless 
energies of thought. x8zo Shelley Prometh. Unb. 1. 280, 
[I] thus devote to sleepless agony This undeclining head. 
2848 Gallenga Italy I. p. xxv, Thought remained anxious, 
sleepless, rebellious. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt (1868) 8 The 
quivering nerves of a sleepless memory. 

to. Unceasing in motion ; ever-moving. 

2793-2814 Wordsw. Excurs. jx, 212 The sleepless ocean 
murmurs for all ears. 2822 Byron Ch. Har. 1. xiv, Winds 
are rude in Biscay’s sleepless bay. a 1822 Siielley To E. 
Williams vi, The sleepless billows on the ocean’s breast. 

4 . Used punningly : (see quot. and Sleepy i c). 

1865 Slang Diet. 235 Sleepless-hats, those of a napless 

character, better known as wideawakes. 


Hence Slee'plessly adv. 

2847 in Webster. 2896 Daily News 4 Jan. 5/3 He sleep- 
lessly guards his maize during the whole night. 

Sleeplessness, [f. prec.] The state of being 
sleepless ; esp. inability to sleep, insomnia. 

2646 Bp. Hall Balm of Gilead (1652) 222 In three years he 
[Maecenas] slept not . . an hour ; which . . Lipsius thinks 
good to mitigate with a favourable construction, as conceiv- 
ing an impossibility of an absolute sleeplessenesse. 2837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11. in. vi, Convulsing with strange pangs 
the whole sick Body, as in such sleeplessness and sickness 
the ear will do ! 1862 Flor. Nightingale Notes Nursing 
(ed. 2) 53 Sleeplessness in the early night is from excite- 
ment geneially. 2886 Manch. Exam. 8 Feb. 3/4 A corre- 
spondent.. provides a new remedy for sleeplessness. 

Slee'p-walker. [Sleep sb. 7.] One who walks 
while asleep ; a somnambulist. 

2747 Genii, Mag. XVII. Index, Sleep-walker, strange 
action of. 2794 Sporting Mag. IV. 206 A Sleep-walker 
and Sleep-talker perambulated and mutteied. 1833 Hr. 
Martineau Charmed Sea iii. 38 Your life is like the ad- 
venture pf a sleep-walker. 2872 Napheys Prev. Cure 
Dis, 1. vii. 208 The popular notion that sleep-walkers never 
hurt themselves is far from true. 

So Slee •p-walking vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

(*) 2797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVII. 534/2 A lad . . subject 
to that singular affection or disease called Somnambulism 
or sleep-walking. 185^ Emerson Misc. go For they aspire to 
the highest, and this, in their sleep-walking, they dream is 
highest. 1899 A llbutt's Syst. M ed. VIII. 257 Neuroses, such 
as headaches, night-terrois, sleep-walking or defect of self- 
control, should be noted. 

(b) 2842 Lytton Zanoni vi. vi, Sleep-walking yet awake. 
2890 Spectators May, He seems to let the waking or sleep- 
walking Prince come in under protest. 

Slee'pwort. Obs. or dial. (See quots.) 

c 2263 Voc. Plants in Wr.-Wulcker 558 Lactuca,.. slep- 
wurt. 2397 Gerarde Herbal Gen. Table, Suppl., Sleepworte 
is Lettuce. [1863 Prior Brit. PI,, Sleepwort, from its narcotic 
properties, Lactuca sativa .] 2882 Hardwicke's Science Gos- 
sip XVII. 278 Pinguicula vulgaris, * Sleepweed’ or ‘ Sleep- 
wort ’ ; co. Antrim. 

Sleepy (slFpi), a. Forms: 3-4 slepi, 4-6 
Blepy, 5-6 slepie, 6 sleapie, 6-7 sleepie, 6- 
sleepy. [f. Sleep sb.+- Y. Cf. OE. tmslkpig 
sleepless, and NFiis. slipig, MDu., MLG. slapick 
(Du. dial, slapig, slepig), OHG. sldfag, -eg (MHG. 
sldfec, -ic, obs. G. schlafig, schlafig).'] 

1 . Inclined to sleep ; having a difficulty in keep- 
ing awake ; drowsy, somnolent. 

c 2230 Gen. < 5 - Ex. 871 He woren drunken and slepi. 2387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 385 pe kyng werpe wonderliche 
slepy. 2390 Gower Conf. II. 94, 1 was noght slow ne slepi 
theie. C2440 Gesta Rom. lxvi. 298 (Addit. MS.), The 
maiden wexe slepie, and soie vexed, and fille on slepe. 
2470-83 Malory Arthur vi. i. 183 For this viij yere I was 
not so slepy as I am now. a 2348 Hall Chron., Edw, IV, 
250 Oh, I am so slepie, that I must make an end. 2387 
Turberv. Trag. Tates (1837) 252 She shifted thence with 
shame Her sleepie husbandes sworde. 166a J. Davies tr. 
Oleamis’ Voy. Amb. 321 There are some who take of it 
only once in two or three daies, which makes them sleepy. 
2697 Drvden Virg. Georg, iv. 277 Hollow Muimurs of 
their Ev’mng Bells, Dismiss the sleepy Swains, and toll ’em 
to their Cells. 178a Miss Burney Cecilia 11. v, She soon 
grew sleepy, and retired to her own room. 1859 Mrs. Car- 
lyle Lett. II. 397 Fatigue, which makes an healthy human 
being sleepy. 2874 J- S. Blackie Self-Culture 49 Let a 
man sleep when he is sleepy. 

to. Given to sleep; lethargic, heavy. 
c 2384 Chaucer H. Fame 75 There slepeth ay this god 
vnmerie, With his slepy thousande sones. 2398 Trevisa 
Barth. DeP.R. vi. xvi. (Bodl. MS.), He is slow, slepie and 
lusteles and forgendrith alle his lordis nedes. 2304 Lady 
Margaret tr. De Imitations iv. vi. 269 So wakynge to 
fables, sq slepy to holy vygyls, 2379 W. Wilkinson Con- 
f ut. Fam. Love Ep.Ded.*iij, Those which are able .will not, 
because they are sleepy. 2034 tr. Scudery’s Curia Pol. 184 
Those quiet and sleepy Princes, who have no other thoughts, 
but for their own defence. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iil 
399 The sleepy Leacher shuts his little Eyes. 2736-7 tr. 
Keysler's Trav. (1760) II. 298 By others, from its sleepy 
countenance, [it] is supposed to be designed for the emperor 
Commodus. 2869 Martineau Ess. II. 130 Men are too 
sleepy to look after it. 2873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 319 
Arithmetic stirs up him who is by nature sleepy and dull. 

c. transf. or fig., in general or specific uses. 

For the latter see the quotations in (b). 

• (a) 1397 Beard Theatre God's Judgcm. (1612) 206 Then 
his sleepie conscience awaked, and he fell into most horrible 
despaire. 1683 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. Matt, xxvii, 4 O 
the stupidity of seared sleepy consciences ! 1700 Dryden 
Cyrnon <5- Iphigenia 29 Love, .oft to virtuous Acts inflames 
the Mind, Awakes the sleepy Vigour of the Soul. 2807 
Wordsw. White Doe iii. 207 Not loth the sleepy lance to 
wield, And greet the old paternal shield. 1885 Times 
(weekly ed ) 16 Oct. 4/2 This district was not. . sleepy on the 
question of political opinion and political action. 

(b) 2379 Langham Gnrd. Health (1633)444 The iuyee with 
Capons grease anointed on, helpeth raw heeles and sleepy 
galles. 2790 Grose Prov. Gloss. s.v., An apple or pear begin- 
ning to rot is said to be sleepy. 2796 Ibid. (ed. 3), Sleepy, 
much worn: the cloth of your coat must be extremely 
sleepy, for it has not had a nap this long time. 1833 
Loudon Encycl. Archit. § 197s Where the conduit pipes 
are of great length.. the water.. is found to lose much of 
its strength, and become what is technically called sleepy. 
2834 Marryat P. Simple (2863) 372, I expect her to drop 
every minute, like an over-ripe sleepy pear. 2885 J. Long 
Brit. Dairy-Farm. 82 Almost every one connected with 
the dairy knows what ' sleepy ’ cream is. . .The whole of the 
cream assumes the appearance of froth, 

d. Sleepy Lizard, an Australian and Tasmanian 
lizard ( Tiliqua nigroluteus) , of sluggish habits. 

2887 F. McCoy Zool. Victoria xiv. 120 Not uncommon 
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about Melbourne, where it is generally called the ‘ Blue- 
tongued Lizard or * Sleepy Lizard 

2 . Charactciized by, appiopnate or belonging 
to, suggestive of, sleep or repose. 

a 1225 Auer. E. 272 f>ene bimased gost bet in one slepie 
jemeleaste uorjemed him suluen. 1390 Gower Con/. II. 
93 He routeth with a siepi noise. Hid. III. 48 Of Daniel 
the siepi dremes. 1377 B. Googe Herds hack's Hush. IV. 
(1586) 17s When the sleepie time of the night corns in, they 
make lesse and lesse noise. 1610 Siiaks. Temp. n. i. 2x1 
Surely It is a sleepy Language; and thou speak at Out of 
thy sfeepe. 1617 Mouyson / tin. 1. 247 We. .did in this sorL 
passe the sleepy lioures ill the morning, 1650 Venner 
Censure 39 If in use of the Water you shall finde a. .sleepy 
disposition. 177s Goldsm. tr. Sca-rron's Cow. Row, I. 
287 Rancour began to sleep with more tianquility... his 
sleepy faculty not being now disturbed. 1786 Mmk. D'As- 
blay Diaiy 4 Nov., I did not approach ihe Queen that 
night with much of a sleepy composure. i8zo Scorr Mon- 
as t. In trod. Ep., In the true sleepy lone of a Scottish 
matron when ten o’clock is going to strike. 1849 Jam is 
Woodman vii, With a sleepy but affectionate look. 1891 
Uaring-Gould In Troubadour Land xvi. 226 It does a 
little sleepy trade in salt. 

to. Of morbid states. Sleepy sickness (see Sleep- 
ing vbl. sb. 2 d). 

*623 Cockeram 11, A Sleepie disease, lethargic. .1656 
W. 35u Gabo tr. Contemns' Gate Lett tit Uni. 85 Continual 
[sleep],, .or the sleepie-evil. 1704 Did. Rust. (1726), Sleepy- 
evil , a Distemper in Swino, that lakes them in Summer- 
time. 1707 (title), An Exact Relation of the Stiange and 
Uncommon Sleepy Distemper of Ditk Bakker. 1748 Hart- 
ley Observ. Man 1. i. § 1. 46 During Sleep and sleepy 
Distempers the Brain is particularly compressed. 1803 
WtNTERDorrOM Africans Sierra Leone II. 29 The Africans 
are very subject to a species of lcthaigy..; it is called by 
the Soosoos, Kee Kdllee Kondec, or sleepy sickness. 1903 
Westrn. Gaz. 16 Jan. 7/1 They ran the usle of introducing 
the ‘sleepy sickness’ into the Colony. 

c, Of places, (Common in recent use.) 

1831 Meredith Love in the Valley xix, Down the sleepy 
roadway Sometimes pipes a chaffinch, 1868 Miss Braddon 
Dead-Sea. Fr. i,The quiet streets and lo 11 ely squares of that 
sleepy Belgian city, i8g7 F. T. Bullen Cruise * Cachalot 1 
xxiv, (igoi) 311 The whole place seemed a maritime sleepy 
hollow, the dwellers in which had lost all intcicst in life. 

3 . Inducing sleep ; soporific. Now rare. 

c 1386 Chaucer Nnt.’s T. 520 His slepy yerde in hond he 
bar. 1398 Thevisa Barth. De P. R, xvii. cxxviii. (Bodl. 
MS.], Popy hatte Papauere and is a slepye herbe. 1339 W. 
Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 33 Morpheus the God of 
dreames, with Ms slepie rodde. 1398 Stow Sure. vii. (1603) 
52 Giuing to his keepeis a sleepie diinke. 1631 Wittib tr. 
Primrose's Pop. Err. 391 Those that ate poysonous in their 
whole substance, as sleepy nightshade. 1697 Drydf.n Virg. 
Georg. 1. 115 Sleepy Poppies harmful Harvests yield. 1760 
Impostors Detected iv. vi. II. 209 At length we were forced 
to have recourse to some sleepy drugs. 1819 Shelley Cenci 
v. iii. 123 Come, I will sing you some low, sleepy tune. *898 
Crockett Red Axe 41 The old clothes .gave off such a 
faint, musty, sleepy smell I could scarcely keep awake. 

4 . Comb., as sleepy-eyed, -headed (also -headed- 
ness, -headiness), - looking ; sleepy-head, a sleepy 
or lethargic peison ; a clrowsy-head. 

1808 Sporting Mag. XXX. 77 The ' *sleepy-eyed ' beauties 
of Lely. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. xxxv, No sleepy-eyed 
animal. 1377 tr. Ballinger's Decades (1592) 769 These 
"sleepie-heades haue nothing to alleadge for this their. . 
imagination of the sdeepe of the soul. 1840 Dickens Barn. 
Radge xxi, ‘Here, sleepy-head, 1 said Joe, giving him the 
lantern, ‘Carry this.’ 1600 Hasp. Incurable Fooles 23 
Negligent, sluggish, and altogither ‘sleepie-headed. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth v, Not to protect thee against this 
sleepy-headed Henry. 1841 Capt. Hall Patchwork II. 
•\iii. 232 The sleepy-headed manner of doing business in. . 
Sicily. 1884 G. Moorb Mummer's Wife (1S87) 24 This 
charge of *sleepyheadedness seemed to discountenance her. 
1841 Capt. Hall Patchwork II. xi. 205 The Asleepyheadi- 
ness of the Maltese rowers. 184a Lover Handy A ndy xxiv, 
A very *sleepy-looking gossoon entered. 

Sleer, v. rare. [Of obscure origin.] intr. 
? To look askance. Hence Slee-ring ppl. a. 

The form may be genuine, as mod. dialects have sleer to 
sneer, and slue, slier, etc, to look askance. In some 
instances, however, wheie editions of 17th and 18th cent, 
works have sleer, the original reading is feer. 

1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. vii. xlvi, Ecthros slie, Whose 
. .sleering eyes still watch and wait to spie When to leturn 
still-living injuries. 1680 T. Otway Cains Marins n. i, 
But then Marius’s Eye agenl how 'twill sparkle, and 
twinckle, and xowl, and sleer ? 

SIeer(e, obs. variants of Slater 2. 

Sleeresse, Sleeatere ; see Slayebess, -steb. 
Sleet (slit), sb . 1 Forms : 4 slet(h., 4-6 slete 
(4 sIetb-6, sclete), 5-7 sleete, 4- sleet (6 Sc. 
sleit) ; 6 slyte, 8 elite. [Of doubtful origin, but 
prob, ^presenting OE. (Anglian) *slit ( \-sUatj- ), 
related to MLG. sidle (LG. sltte, slftte), M 11 G. 
sldze, sldz (G, schlosse ) hail. Norw. dial, sletta. 
Da. slud, and led. slydda have the sense of 
‘ sleet but it ia difficult to associate any of these 
phonetically with the Eng. word.] 

1 . Snow which has been partially thawed by 
falling through an atmosphere of a temperature 
a little above freezing-point, usually accompanied 
by rain or snow. 

£1300 Land of Cokayne 39 in E, E. P. (1862) 137 per 
n’ts dunnir, slete, no hawle. 13.. Gaw. Gr, Knt. 729 
Ner slayn wyth J>e slete he sleped in his yrnes. 0x383 
Chaucer L.G, W, 1220 Dido, Doun cam the reyn with 
hayl & slet so Taste. 01460 Towtteley Plays xiii. 61 Now 
in snaw, now in slete, When my shone freys to my fete. 
*533 Bellenden Lfvyu.xxvi, (S.T.S.) 1. 236 Incontinent fell 
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sa hevy tempest with slete and snawis out of )>e are, pat he 
wa-> empeschet, xSS3~4 Lett., Doc., etc. Cambridge (1830) 
228 On Sonday frost and soin slyte. 1635 Swan Spec. AI. 
v. §2 (5643) is<5 We 1 : wh-'i -s snow 

and lain together. 1637 I '• 1 a - . r>4l el- 

pelual Sleet, and di . s„, 1 \ ‘ 1 - ■ ' *794 

Phil. Trans. XXV. 1693 Some slite in the night. 1784 
Covvper Task v. 140 Arrowy sleet, Shin-picrcing volley, 
blossom-bi uising hail. 1836 Stanley Sinai l'al i\\ 331 
A tremendous storm of sleet and hail gathered from the 
east. 1873 Jo we it Plato (ed. 2) III. 8j The philosopher 
standing aside in the shower of sleet undei a wall. 

transf. 1666 Dryoen Ann. Mirab. clxxxvi, The midmost 
Battels, . .Who view, far off, the storm of falling Sleet ; A nd 
hear their Thundei ratling in the wind. x6jx Milton/’. R. 
hi. 324 I-Io saw . . IIow quick they wheel’d, and . . shot Shai p 
sleet of anowie showeis againsL the face Of tliir pui suers, 
to. A storm or shower of sleet, rare. 

1728-46 Thomson Spiing so Winter.. bids his driving 
sleets Defoi m the day delightless. 1880 W. Newton Serai, 
for Boys 4 Girls (1882) 225 A slceL had fallen the day before 
and the pavements were veiy slippery. 

2. altiib., as sleet air, blast, -Jlake, -shower, 
storm, clc. 

1832 Wilson Nodes A mbr. Feb., Thu Wellington Aims 
is by no means an tuicomfoi table liovvf in a sleet-squash. 
x866 Whipple Character § Char. Men 34 The sliaip sleet 
air is invigorating. 1877 Daily News 27 Dec. C/i The 
Russians aie theie, out ill the sleet blasts. 1888 Ln s ft 
CunmmucK B.C. JSS7 xxiv. (189a) ?G6 The Lold d.uk 
clouds . . burst upon us 111 a fm ious sleet slot 111. I bul, xxix. 

327 In a blinding .sleet-shower, 
f Sleet, sb/ Mil. Obs.~° [? Error for elect 
Cleat sbi\ (See quot.) 

x8o2 James Mi/it. Diet., Steels, are the paits of a moitar 
going fiom the chamber to the trunnions, to strengthen that 
part. [Hence in later Diets.] 

+ Sleet, ado. Obs [Cf. A-slet advi] Aslant, 
slanting. 

c 1440 Prontp. Parv. 439/1 Sleet, or a sleet, oblique. 

Sleet (sift), v. Also 4 sloto, slotli-. [f. 
Sleet rfi. 1 ] 

1 . intr. a. It sleets, sleet falls. 

c 132s Gloss, W. de Bibbcsw. in Wright Voc. 160 Ore 
iieggc, ore cemoie, slete/. c 1340 Nominate (Skuat) 385 Hit 
is slethc for hit slethuth, 1647 IIexham i, To Hleete, snccu- 
wen. 1687 Miege Gt. Fr. Did. n, To Sleet, plemoir 
nciger tout ensemble. 1753 J ounson, Sleet, to .snow in small 
pai tides, intermixed with rain. 1843 Dickens Chimes iv. 
142 So it’s blowing, and sleeting, and threatening snow. 
190a Speaker 7 June 277/1 She’s up to some deviltry or 
other When it storms-, or sleets, or snows, 
to. To fall as, or like, sleet. 

1596 Lodge Marg. Amer. 15 Or like the snow at once 
that dries and sleeteth [rime fleetetli], 

2 . trans. a. To pour or cast like sleet. 

1786 tr. Beckford's Vathek (1883) 127 By my formidable 
art the clouds shall sleet hailstones in the faces of the 
assailants. 

b. To drive away with sleet. 

1891 W. F. Moulton Let, in Mew. (1899) 247 Every 
lingering fiagmcnt of inflection would be blown, snowed, 
sleeted, rained and sunned away. 

Hence Slee-ted. ppl. a., beaten upon, or covered 
with, sleel. 

1849 Whittier To Fredrika Bremer ii, Strong as Winter 
from his mountains Roaring through the sleeted pines. 
1884 Harper's Mag, Jan. 173/1 With.. sleeted spins and 
frozen sails. 

Sleetch(y, variants of Sleeoh(y. 

Sleepiness, rare ~°. [f. Sleety ai] The fact 
or condition of being sleety. 

1727 Bailev (vol. II ),Slectiness, Raininess and Snowiness. 
1847 in Webster. 

Sleeping 1 , vbl, sb. [f. Sleet vi] The action 
of the vb. Also concr., a sleety shower. 

1773 Ash Stippl., Sleeting , . , the act of falling in sleet. 
1841 Lever C. O'Malley cix. 534 A thin sleeting of rain 
began to fall. 

Sleeping, ppl. a. [f. Sleet vi] Falling as 
sleet ; containing sleet ; sleety. 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. I. 00 I3y liile and lille he con- 
sumed, as sleting snow against the w.ume sone. 1611 Cotgil, 
Vent vetglas, a sharps freezing, or sleeting wind. 1686 Goad 
Celcst, Bodies 11. x. 290 There is no Iris ever observed from 
a Snowy, yea or a Sleeting Cloud. 1778 Love Feast 33 
Soft as tire sleeting Snow. 1907 H. Wyndham Flare if 
Footlights xxvii, A sleeting drizzle beat against the panes. 

Sleety (slfti), a. [f. Sleet sb . 1 + -y 1 .] 

1 . Of stoims, wind, etc.: Laden with, accom- 
panied by, sleet. 

1723 Ramsay Gentl. Sheph. in. Hi, I’ve seen with shining 
fair the morning rise, And soon the sleety clouds mirk a’ the 
skies. 1 1777 Warton Ode xst of April 7 The sleety stoim 
returning still, The morning hoar, and evening chilf, 1849 | 
Whittier Legend St, Mark i, The day is closing dark and 1 
cold, With roaring blast and sleety showers. 1884 Harper's 
Mag. Apr. 741/2 A cold sleety wind, 
to. Resembling sleet ; sleet-like. 

1804 in Sir H. Davy Rem, (1838) 93 The sleety rain was 
still falling. 1846 Dickens Cricket on Health i, The water 
—being, .in that slippy, slushy, sleety sort of state wherein j 
it seems to penetrate through every kind of substance. *892 1 
H. Hutchinson Fairway Island 51 The flakes were at 
first small and sleety, 

G. Suggestive of, produced by, sleet. j 

a 1831 Keats Stanzas i, The north cannot undo them, 
With a sleety whistle through them. 1897 Crockett Lads' ! 
Love xxv. 233 The sprinkled sleety grey-green of the water- 
meadow. 

2 . Of weather or time: Characterized by the 
presence or prevalence of sleet. 


1826 Miss Miiford Village Ser. in. (1C65) .[6(5 It v.w 
111 id- win ter ; snowy, fuggy, sleety, wet. 1836 Is. Howard 
A’. Reejer 11, That dism.il sleety morning. 3876 Ii.mls 
Point is Exp. xvii. 507 At first it snowed and was sleety. 

Sleeve (slfv), sb. Forms : a. 1 slielb, slifo, 
slyf(e, 5-6 slyuo (5 eclyuo, -ve). 0 . 1, 4-5 slofo, 
0 Sc. sloffe (5 sol-), alcif. 7. 3-6 sloue, 4 sliouo, 
4, 6-7 sIggug, 6 Sc. sleiue ; 4-7 slave (3 slewro), 
6- sleevo f6, 8 slouvo, 6 Sc. sloivo, sleyve, 7 
sleev). 8. 5 sklovo, 5-6 sclevo, C Sc. sclewo. 



slooud) covering, Flem. dial, sloovc band ol wood, 
leather, or rnelal, etc.] 

1 . That part of a coat, shirl, or other gaiment 
which covers the aim. In esuly use lieq. a se- 
pal ale article of dress which could be worn at will 
with any bod y-g.u meat. 

See also In irp.si.i eve, hanging shvre (IIanmni, p/d. aX 
a. ag ox 1 . 1 iivs .Eljtcd §06 (I.iebeun.nm), /FkIiwiIu-h 
wunde heloiuti fc.txc & bcfor.m sliel.ui .md Imiii uAtn 
Liicmvc. 1960 Rule hi. Pend lv. (#.» lhisu, slyl.t, gynlfl, 
seux. cxooo vKi 1 Hit: Horn. I. 37O lie htcisode him*' hl.if, 
and lubuix, ami beu.mtl i*u his twain slyfinn. 1 1400 lietyn 
3292 In tins tltevis si lyse [time n-lyvi] 'Ihe knyfl .was 
sisiii-rl.iy I-fuund ! £>449 I’l u« K Repr. it. xi\. 231 A titan 
is not blilliueutli Llulhid . hut if he luuic on him his st ho, 
lii.s slyucj his coot. 1526 Ski i t on Magnyf. 913 His g;;wnn 
so wydu That he may liydu His dame amt his hyic Within 
his slyue. 

ft, 971 BUM. Horn, iCi I’eti tis hn*fdi* )*imne jmin- lilaf 
ftL-MiSUod..& trine ^i-tlyde on his twa sh fan. e *3*5 Md>. 
Horn, in For qua sa liulie wit land 01 {jlcfch it an* moUm 
pic, 011 tlmiin it eleuis. c 1400 Mai-nobv. (Rnxb.J \vi». 77 
It lias I. nig sit Fue and uyde. 1474 .he. I.d. High Treat. 
Scot. I. 22, ij cine of hatyne in ljne ilie Kingis riding guviii' 
seleflis. 1305 Ibid. 111. 36 For ij cine wellus to he sit II is to 
ane cote to the King. 1396 I >ai hymw is tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. 1. 9 j Wyd sarkis, with numy hosuinis, iuul wydt* * It- iff .. 

y. a 1225 A m r. R. 3(1 [tic] seid bet ht'o mei iheoti b.riile- 
lichc hull men ; 30 nomeliche swot lit: ase lie is, 1101 his wide 
sleuen. c 1300 llnvelok 1957 Cuinen her nit) fan w\li 
Jieues, Willi lokelie copes, and wide slelivs. c 1386 Cilukt ii 
Picl, ij I Slioit was his gowne, with slunes longe and wyde. 
1452 Malthm Court Rolls (Bundle 31, no. A pej r of 
slevys of blanket, a peyr of fmieil glovjs. it 15Z9 .Ski 1 ion 
Rouge of Court 433, 1 sawe a Knjle hjtl in his one slew'. 
1392 Guei nf. Couuy Catch, in. ill Which made them. . fet 1 
where their pursscs weic, either in sluuuc, linse, 01 atgiidlu. 
1614 B. JoNbuN Bart. Pair in. i, See you not Gold j lot ks 
. .in her yellow gown and gieen sleeves 7 1630 R. Sim-yl- 
ton Strada’s Low-C. Wars i. 7 A Mill of iron.. of suth.. 
smalness, that a Monk could easily hide it in his sh-rve. 


1829 Scott Anne of G. rii, One sleeve of Iris vest was tfuik 
green, i860 Fairiiolt Costume (1883) I. 71 Widening their 
sleeves until they hung, not only over the entire hand, lmt 
several inches beyond it. 1873 C. Rohinson N, .S'. Walts 
104 If he is willing lo. . take off his coat, tui 11 up his sleeves, 
and put liis shoulder to the wheel of fortune. 

Prov. 1546 Hr.vwoou Prop. (1867) 17 A lnokcn leone 
holdlh that me backe. 1577 Harklson England 11. is. (1077I 
j. 207 The broken slueuc doth hold the elbow backe. 1623 
Ik Jonson Staple of N. 1. ii, A bioken sleeue keepes the 
ainic backe. 

S. 1463 Mann. 4- House/’. Exp. (Ro.sb.1 ties A peyrr nf 
breganderys and the sklevvs,. .\ij. s, 1489 .la. I.d, Ihoji 
'/'teas. Scot. 1. 14 ; For ane elite of -au in to lyne tin- sa h vis. 
1511 Ibid. IV. 192 Ane toit with stlewi/. 1344 Emit esb. 
Wills (Surtees) 1. 42 My beste pairu off sdeves. 

b. Worn as a favour or token, or borne as a 
heraldic charge (cf. MancUE 1 2). 

c 1374 Chaucer Ttoylus v. 1043 She made liym \\* rc n 
pencel of here sleue. 01348 Hall Citron., Hen. 17//, 
63b, The kyng had on Ins hed a ladies slue full of 
Diamondes. 1396 Si-knslr Si. Ire!, Wks. (GIhIh ) fij /_• 
Knightes in auncient times used to wearc theyr nnstio -Tor 
loves sleeve, upon theyr armes. 1603 I>k\yion Rat. I Van 
11. xxiti, A lady’s sleeve high-spirited Hastings vvi.ri*. 1606 
SutivS. Tr. 1 5- Cr. v. ii. lfo That bleuie is mine, that hwle 


look a lady’s sleeve and proclaimed it.. as a prt/e to he 
contended for. 

0. A piece of armour for covering and protecting 
the arm, Obs. exc. Ilist, 

1463 radon Lett. II. 190 The harnys Wyks delywryd 
to hym.. : Inprimis..a payr slyvys of plate. 1390 hu J 
Smyth Disc. Weapons 40 With slevues of nuile 01 1 h.iim" I 
with made. 1603 Inventory if Atuc’ur Town Lon*. 
(Fairhd,. Shirts of mail with sleeves. 1660 Phi., Slew 1 . of 
Male with a Velvet Coate to them, x 820 Si on Monad. 
xxxv, Armed with Cuba-* and back plate, with skev .j ol 
mail, gauutlets and poldroous. 

d. In University use : A gown having aleeu*, 
or one who wears such a gow n. 

In quot. 1752 the referente 11 to the prouoiship, .aid in 
quot. 1838 to the taking of a degit e. 

I 7 S» Mwao in Life G. While ,1^1) I. C 7 , I tliii.L you 
have paid the Liiiver.uy a great Compliment in aioiitins 
of the Sleeves. 1831 1 it vckekay Last Irish Grier am e. 
And uphold, ..to the world’s daytl. union. Hi#- sleeves 
that appointed Professor MaeCosh. 1858 [J. C. "I homson] 
Aim& JHntrcs y Wait } sweet vetdanL till you have put tbe 
sleeves on. r 

e. Hippocrates' sleeve % see HiwocttATts. 

2. In figurative or allusive phrases: 

a. To hold, pull, shake , take, vie., by the sleeve, 
m order to detain, attract attention, etc* 
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1300 Gower Conf. II. 391 For tlianne is poverte ate gate 
And taklh him evene be the slieve. 1576 Gascoigne Steele 
Cl. (Arb.) 67 Let not the Meicer pul thee by the sleeue For 
sutes of silks, when cloth may serue thy turne. isgz Grehnis 
Philomela Wl<s. (Grosait) XL 173 Loue beganne to shake 
him by the sleeue. 159a Nashe Pierce Penilesse Wks. 
(Grosart) II. 127 Who can abide a scuruie pedlmg Poet to 
pluck a man by the sleeue at cueiie third step in Paules 
Chujcliyatd. x6oo Hoi land Livy x. xvii. 3C4 Albeit Appius 
had given him his faiewell and paspoit, the weale pubiick 
& the auuie held him still by the sleeve. 1633 Gataicer 
Find. A mot, Jer. 176 Here I was about to lay down my 
pen, had noi one passage moie pulled me by thesleev. 1746 
Francis ti. /lor., Sat. 1. ix. 139, I then began. .To.. pull 
his Rencgado Sleeve, That he would grant me a Reprieve. 
1842 Tennyson St. Sim. Styl. 168 Devils pluck’d my sleeve. 

b. To have in or up one's sleeve , to have in 
reserve, at one’s disposal, or ready for some need 
or emergency. Also to put up one's sleeve. 

1300-20 Dunuar Poems xxiL 68 Jok. .Can now draw him 
ane cleik of knkis, With ane fals cant in to his sleif. *377 
F, de Lisle's Legendarie K vij. He answered that he had 
conliaiy Edicts fiom the King in his sleeue. 1589 Putten- 
iiam Eng.Poeste in. xxv. (Ai b.) 303 To haue a journey or 
sickncssc in his sleeue, thereby to shake of other impor- 
tunities of greater consequence, *855 Trollope Warden 
xx. 3x2 Then the bishop brought forward another [plan] 
which he had in his sleeve. 1890 Daily News 19 June 6/1 
At the finish Baiictl had considerably moie up his sleeve 
than the ilnee lengths with which he irnished. 

fo. To hang on, tipon, ^(another’s) sleeve , to 
depend or rely upon for support or assistance. Ohs. 

a 1^48 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII , 69 That he would none 
of Ins seiuaunlos should hang on another inannes sleue, 
and that he was aswcl able to maintein him as the duke 
of Buckynghain. 1360 Daus ti. Slcidane's Comm. 238 b, I 
lyke it righte well that you saye howe Themperourc 
hangeth not of the BLsshop his sieve. 1397 Hooker Eccl, 
Pot. v. viii. § 3 To them which ask why we thus hang our 
judgment on the Chinch’s sleeve. 1607 Hieron Wks. I, 
369 You shall see.. a third hanging vpon some lawyers 
sleeue, to plot and dcuise how to perpetuate his estate. 

d. To laugh or smile in one's sleeve : see Laugh 
v. 1 b. Hence in other phrases (see later quots.). 

1360 [see Laugh v. 1 bj. 1371 Golding Calvin on Ps. 
xxxv. 12 They lawgh in their sleeve, which content them- 
selves with the secret fooling of their owne joy. 1381 J. 
Bell Uaddon's Answ. Osor. 259 b, Will they smile in their 
slcuves at this your folly? or will they laugh openly at it? 
1603 Dekker Batchelors Banquet Wks. (Grosart) I. 163 
.She. .doth not a litle reioycc and smile in her sleeue to see 
it. 1633 Gaiaker Vind. Aunot. Jer. 36 They laughed, as 
we use to say, in the slecv at least. 1768-74 Tucker Li. 
Nat. (1834) I. 616 A disinterested zeal, which those who 
recommend it laugh at in their sleeve as a weakness. 1806 
BeklsI'ORI) miseries Hum. Life vn.xviii, Forcing your lips 
close together in order to keep it a secret fiom a dull dog 
that you are yawning in your sleeve at his stupidity.^ 1837 
TiioLLOrE Barchcstcr T. 1 , ‘No, not that woman,’ said Mr. 
Harding, enjoying his joke in his sleeve. 1871 L. Stephen 
Playgr. Ettr. (1894) iv. gi They had a dim impression that 
we might be smiling in our sleeves. 

e. To pin . . on, upon , or to one's sleeve : see Pin 
v. 4 b. Hence + to pin one's sleeve upon (obs.). 
Also, f to attach, assign, or attiibute (something) 
to a person. 

(«) 1573-85 Abp. Sandys Strut, i. 10 How sharply are 
the Coiiuthians taken vp by the Apostle, for pinning them- 
selues upon mens sleeues, saying, I am of Paul, and I of 
Apollos. X599 [ ! > ec Tin v. 4 b]. 1632 Sanderson Senn. 

I. 295 We may not., build our faith upon them.., nor 
pin our belief upon their sleeves. 1684 N. S. Crit. Enq. 
Edit. Bible ini, Yet atn I not such a one as to pin my sleeve 
so passionately upon St. Jerome as eveiy where to approve 
his Errors. 17x2 M. Henry Popery Wks. 1833 II. 342/1 
They require men . . to pin their faith upon the pope’s sleeve. 
1831 The Remembrancer 198 Men who pin their faith on 
the sleeve of their neighbour. 1873 J. G. Holland A. 
lionnicastle i. 35, 1 pinned my faith to my father's sleeve, 
and believed as fully and as far as he did. 

(b) 16x6 R. C. Times' Whistle (1871) 28 Proud Meacock, 
make the world no more believe Gentility is pind vpon thy 
sleeve. 164a Milton A Pol. Smect. Wks. 1851 III. 289 What 
of othei mens faults I have pinn’d upon his sleeve, let him 
shew. x668 H. More Dio, Dial. u. xxi. (17x3) 157. It seems 
a kind of disparagement, to pin Vertue and Divine Grace 
upon the sleeves of them that are unwilling to receive it. 

f. Miscellaneous phrases (see quots.). 

To wear one's heart upon one's sleeve, see Heart si. 34 f. 
1546 Si. Papers , Hen. VI II, XI. xxo The other twoo be 
of -so goodde and playne natures,., as the Kinges Highnes 
might be sure to carry them in his sieve. 1333 T. Wilson 
Rhet, (1380) 183 My maisteryour father, hath many a tyme 
and oft, wipte his nose vpon his sleeve: meanyng that his 
father was a Fishemonger. 1380-3 Greene Mamillia Ep. 
Ded., Beitig blamed of Pausanias, for stiiuing further then 
his sleeue would stretch. xs8g R. Harvey PI. Pen. (1590) 
22 See how they gird thee in their sleeues already. 1843 
Lockhart R. Dalton ill. v, Few cut the sleeve by the aim 
the fust trial they make of it. i860 H. Gouger Two Yrs. 
Impr. Rurmah 212 Our. .doctor had crept up the sleeve of 
the Chief of the prison so far as to draw from him the gift 
of a bamboo. x86x Geo. Eliot S. Manter 22 I’d advise 
you to creep up her sleeve again. 1894 G. Du Maurier 
Trilby II. 138 But then there’s Alice’s papa— and that's 
another pair of sleeves, as we say iu France. 

3 . [After F. La Manche .] The English Channel. 
Ohs. exc. as nonce-use. 

*374 W. Bourne Regiment for Sea xxii. (1377) 59 b, It is 
a dangerous place to hit or fal with, to enter into the sleue, 
pri mmin g homewardes out of Spaine or Portugal), x6xo 
Holland Camden's Brit, 79 At Bo!oigne,.a narrow streit 
[warn called thesleeve] ebbing and flowing. 1626-7 in Birch 
Crt. S- Times Chas, 1 (1848) I. 232 Many others have been 
likewise taken within the sleeve since the return of Captain 
Pennington, a. x66i Holyday Juvenal (1673) 265 To fetch 


a wind.. to bring us home into the Sleeve, our English 
Channel. 1909 Daily Chron. 14 Aug. 4/4 When he learned 
that a Pienchman had aeioplaned the Sleeve, 
f b. A channel or strait. Obs. 

16x4 Raleigh Hist. World 11. (1634) 220 If all that part 
of the Sleeve or Strait [in the Red Sea] had bin by the ebbe 
of a spring-tyde discovered. £1645 Howell Earn, Lett. 
(1650) 1 1. 113, I have already shot divers dangerous gulfs, 
..while otlicis sail in the sleeve of fortune. 1633 Fan- 
liiawe tr. Canteens' Lttstad 11. 43 If Antenor with his ship 
did thred Th* Illyrian-Sleeve. 

+ 4 . Mil. A body of ti oops placed on the flanks 
of an army, battalion, etc. ; a wing or flank. Obs. 
After F. manche , used in this sense in the i6lh cent. 

1574 H. S. Most Briefe Tables G iij b, It lemayneth that 
wee do iulreat howe to make the sleeves of the harknbuzers 
and winges of the horsemen. 1398 Barret Timor. Wan es 
111. i. 41, i would wish all great sleeues of shot to be deuided 
into many small troupes. 1604 Edmonds Observ. Ctesar's 
Comm. 81 A sleeue of archcis is auailabie against an enemie, 
aswell in such anowes as do not lut, ns in such as do hit. 

5 . = Sleeve-fish. ? Ohs. 

x6xx Cotgr., Casseron, the Sleeue, or Calamarie. 1633 
Moufet & Bennet Health's Improv. (1746) 242 Cuttles, 
called also Sleeves for their Shape, and Scribes foi their 
inky Humour. 1693 Phil. Traits. XVII. 835 The Slcave 
or Ink-fish Lolltgo. X722 J. Jones Ofpian's Haliait. 231 
Ttvfits, Lolligo, the Sieve, a flying Fish. 

+ 6. (See qtiot.) Obs.~ l 

Cf. F, manche, a leather or canvas hose used with a ship's 
pump, etc. 

1613 Purciias Pilgrimage viii. iii. 6x8 Neither can the.. 
Rockes breake these yeelding Vessels. They haue also (as 
it were) a Sleeue in the botlome tlieieof, by which, with a 
subtile dcuise, they couuey the water foith. 

7 . techn. a. (Sec quot.) 

1840 Civil Eng. 4 Arch. Jrnl. III. 27/1 This elastic ma- 
terial [in a pump] is suriounded by a sleeve of cloth, which 
admits sand to pass up and around it. 

b. A tube, or hollow shaft, fitting over or en- 
closing a tod, spindle, etc., and designed to pro- 
tect or strengthen it, or to connect one part with 
another. 

Also attrib. as sleeve-axle, -coupling, - nut (Knight). 
a 1864 Glsner Coal, Peh ol., etc. (1863) 32 The pump-rods, 
which are tough wooden rods fitted together by iron sleeves 
and screws. x86g Rankine Machine tj Hand-tools PI. I 5, 
The two worms aie united by a hollow shaft or sleeve. 
1884 F. J. Bri ttln Watch <)■ Clockm. i 33 A groove is formed 
aiound the sleeve in which is a spring pressing the sleeve 
upwards. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as (in sense 1) sleeve-band, 
-hole, knot, -link, -puff', sleeve-defended , - hidden , 
-like adjs. 

1775 Ash Diet., *Slecveband, the band of the sleeve. 
1830 Howitt Seasons (1837)216 The dame.. with “sleeve- 
defended arms, scorns to do jess than the best of them. 1886 
Daily News 8 Apr. 3/3 "Sleeve-hidden aces I 1878 Abney 
Pliotogr. (1881) 223 Below the mask.. are two “sleeve-holes 
with attached sleeves. 1775 Ash, “ Sleeveknot, a knot of 
ribband worn on the sleeve. 16x1 Cotgr., Manche, a “sleeue- 
like narrowing of the sea betweene two lands. 1886 Pascoe 
Loud, of To-day xli. (ed. 3) 333 In the way of rings, “sleeve- 
links, scarf-pins, and the like. 1894 The Season X. 38/1 With 
elegant vest and “sleeve-puffs. x86o Faikiiolt Costume 
(1885) II. 369 “Sleeve-weight..; they weighed about two 
ounces, and were covered with linen, and fastened to the 
bottom of the large sleeves to make them hang well. 

b. Special combs., as sleeve-board, a shaped 
boaid on which sleeves are ironed or pressed; 
sleeve-creeper, one who curries favour by mean 
or indirect methods (cf. 2 f); sleeve-dog (see 
quot.); f sleeve-hand, the wristband or cuff 
of a sleeve; + slebve-nefc (see quot.); sleeve- 
waistcoat, a waistcoat having sleeves. 

1826 W. E. Andrews Rev. Fox's Bk, Mart. II. 148 It 
would have been better for him if he had minded his thimble 
and “sleeve-board than dabble in theology. 1809 E. S. Bar- 
rett Setting Sun II. 6 Some of them, .can discern between 
a soldier and a “sleeve-creeper. 1890 Pall Mall G. 26 Feb. 
5/1 The quaintlittle Japanese terriers, called in their native 
island “sfeeve dogs, because the ladies theie carry them hid- 
den in their sleeves, c 1330 in Leland Collect. (1774) IV. 
323 A Surcoat of the same [crimson velvet] furred with 
Mynever pure, the Coller, Skirts, and “Sleeve-hands gar- 
nished with Ribbons of Gold. x6xx Siiaks. Wint. T. iv. iv. 
2ix You would thinke a Smocke were a shee-Angell, he so 
chauntes to the sleeue-hand, and the workeabout the square 
on't, i6xx Cotgr., Manche, a “sleeue-net, a narrow and long 
fish-net 1824 Ann. Reg., Chron. 90 Pittaway hada*sleeve- 
waistcoat such as he wears now. 1837 Carlyle .AV. Rev. 
hi. 11. viii, He.. stands disclosed in a sleeve-waistcoat of 
white flannel. 

Sleeve, obs. form of Sleave sb. and v. 

Sleeve (sit v) , v. Also 5 slevyn, 5-6 sieve, 
6 - 7 sleeue. [f. Sleeve sb.) 

1 . irans. a. To fit (a garment) with a sleeve or 
sleeves. Cf, Sleeved ppl. a. 

c 1440 Prontp. Parv. 459/1 Sieve garmentys {K. slevyn or 
sett) n on sleuys), tnanico. 1398 Florio, Immanicare, . . to 
sleeue a garment. 

b. To clothe or cover (the arm, etc.) zvith a 
sleeve. In quot. fig, 

1887 Blackmorb h prin ghaven III. 61 Although M. Jalais' 
trees were leafless now, they had sleeved their bent arms 
with green velvetry of moss. 

f 2 . To provide (a body of troops) with a wing 
or wings. Obs. 

1398 Barret Theor. Warres hi. i. 41 So should I haue 
10 ranks for to sleeue the one flanke 01 the battallion. *6x3 
Hkywood Silver Age ti. i, Both our Armies Are cast m 
forme, well fronted, sleeu'd, & wing'd. 


SLEEVELESS. 

t b. intr. To diaw or line up on the flanks or 
wings. Obs. 

1398 Barret Theor. Warres m. i. 4oHauing passed the 
straight, to sleeue vp in file. 16*3 Bingham Xenophon 73 
He gaue the word, that the following companies should 
sleeue vp by the fiist. 1635 Barriite Mil. Dtscipl, lxxx. 
(1643) 22 9 The Musquettieis sleeve up file- wise, to the front, 
f 8. In pa. pple. : Pent up, confined. Obs.- 1 

Used with allusion to Slrfve sb, 3. 

. 1645 J. Bond Job in l Vest 60 1 1 is a Cou n try partly hugg'd 
in the aimts of the Ocean, upon the North; parity sleeved 
up by the narrow sea, upon the South. 

4 . To fix or fasten on, to couple, by means of a 
sleeve or tube. 

4873 Knight Diet, blech. 1449 The chisels . .have weighted 
pistons sleeved upon them. 190a Encycl. Brit. XXVIII. 
97 The motors are sleeved on the axles. 

Sleeve-button. [Sleeve sb.] A button for 
fastening the loose sides of a wristband or cuff, 
esp. the cuff of a shirt-sleeve ; a sleeve-link. 

x686 Lond, Gaz. No. 2203/4 Foui Tutky Stone Sleeve-But- 
tons, sett in Gold, and Enamell’d. 1748 A iisau's Voy. m. ix. 
393 His watch,, .snuff-box, sleevc-bultons and hat. 1827 
Sloi r Suig. Dan. vn, You arc in a place where a mail's life 
Inis been taken for the sake of his gold sleeve-buttons. 1848 
Mark vat Little Savage (Rildg.) 167 Having felt great 
inconvenience for want of sleeve-buttons to hold the wrist- 
bands of my shirt together. 1880 ‘Mark Twain' Tramp 
Abr. 245 Cuffs fastened with laige oxydised silver sleeve- 
buttons. 

Sleeved (slrv’d), ppl, a. Also 5 slevid, 6 
slieved, slotted. Sc. slewit. [f. Sleeve v. or sb. 
Cf. OK. gesltfed .] Fitted or provided with sleeves ; 
having sleeves of a certain kind. 

See also long-, short-stcivcd, etc. 

a 1500 Chron. London (1905) 202 Which said lndycs rode 
vpon . . white palfrays in gownys of wliiLe Satyn slevid. 1335 
Wairlman Far die of Facions 1. iv. 48 Lunge gaiinentes 
downe to the foole, siicvcd, and close loundc about. 1570 
Foxk A. PI. (ed. 2) 1367/1 'lhen I put on him a slewed 
coate of mine, a 1700 Evelyn Diary 11 J an. 1682, With 
leather socks.., a rich scymeter, and laige calico sleeved 
shirts. 1823 Southey Lett. (1856) III. 386 A sleeved waist- 
coat of wnshing-leather. 1864 IJouiell Her. Hist. ft Pop. 
xiv. 163 The same composition is repeated upon the sleeved 
jupon of the Eail. 1880 [A. J. Munby] Dorothy at. 1895 
In her russet-giey frock, . .Sleeved to the wrists, of cuuisc. 

Sleeve-fish. [Cf. Sleeve sb. 5.] A fish of 
the family Loligo ; esp. the common ealamtiry or 
squid, Loligo vulgaris. 

x6xx Cotgr., Tante t a Calamarie, or sleeue-fish. 1710 
Siubald History of life 54, I have found these Crabs, we 
call Keavies, eating the Slieve-Fish gieedily. 1820 T. 
Mitchell Aristoph. I. 127 On a tabic or dish, There shall 
lie a .sleeve-fish. 1840 tr. Cuvier's Animal Kingdom 340 
The Sleeve-fish, .have in the back, instead of a shell, a 
horny lamina in the shape of a sword or lancet. 

Slee'veful. rare- 1 . In 5 Sc. sleiffu.ll. [f. 
Sleeve sb.] The fill of a sleeve. 

c 1473 Hi-.nrvson Poems (S. T. S.) III. 131 With ane sleif. 
full of slak, [>at growls in the slus. 

Sleeveless ( slf* vies), a. [f. Sleeve sb. + -less.] 

1 . Of a coat, jacket, or other garment : Having 
no sleeves ; made without sleeves. 

C950 Rule St. Benet (Schrher) ly. 89 Hrcbban hy eac . 
scapulare, |>a:t is Xehwmde cugelan and slyfiease. c 1000 
A£leric Vi k. in Wr.-Wfilcker 151 Colobium, slefleas sciud. 
c 1430 Hoccleve New Cant. T. 56 Our lady clothid in a 
garnement Sleuelees, byfore him he sy appeere. 2332-3 Act 
24 Hen. VlII,c. 13 To weare. .in their dublettes and sleue- 
lesse cotes, cloth of guide of tissue. 1562 Richmond. Wills 
(Surtees) 166 One sleveles coote of frees, a 1631 Donnk 
Sat, iv. (1633) 338 Sleevelesse his jerkiu was, and it had 
beene Velvet. 1687 Shadwell Tenth Sat. Juvenal 42 Tlie 
Colour of the Mantle or Sleeveless Gown for the better soi t 
was White. 1799 Cowfsr The Salad 23 Then baring both 
his arms— a sleeveless coat He girds, 1837 S. Osborn 
Qtiedah xxiv. 344 A red sleeveless waistcoat.. lmng slack 
round bis person. 1880 1 Ouida ' Moths 1 . 63 One of those 
sleeveless, legless, circus-rider’s tunics. 

2 . fa. Of woids, tales, answers, etc.: Futile, 
feeble ; giving no information or satisfaction ; 
irrelevant, trifling. Obs. 

' Very common c 1570-1600, esp. in sleeveless answer. 

X387-8 T. Usk Test, of Love ti. viii. (Skeat) 1 . 77 A wyse 
man . . loketh and mesureth his goodnesse, not by slevelesse 
woides of the people, but by sotbfastnesse of conscience. 
c 1440 Jacob's Well 181 For sumnie, in schryfte, scbal tarye 
be preest wyth sleueles talys, bat no-tbyng longyth to 
schryfte. 1324 in Strype Eccl. Mem. (1822) V. 342 His 
Majesties awnswer unto such a sieveless messeage was 
[etc.]. 1346 St. Papers Hen. VIII , XL 61 For youe knowe 
. . how long youe laye there, and coulde have no answere 
butt a sleveles answere. 1379 \V. Fulke Conf. Sanders 706 
Fie vppon this horrible idofatrie which is defended with 
such a sleueles excuse. 1600 Look About You D ij b, You 
sent Iacke Daw your sonne,. To tell a sleueles tale ! 1630 
Milton Eikoiu (ed. 2)vi. 54 With no more but No, a sleevless 
reason,. .to be sent home frustrat and remediless. 1683 
Rejl. Baxter Pref. A 3 b, He moving a many sleeveless 
Questions, unseasonably, to ensnare him, and entangle 
him. 01x700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Sleeveless story, a 
Tale of a Tub, or of a Cock and a Bull. 

b. Of errands : Ending in, or leading to, nothing; 
having no adequate result or cause. Now rare. 

Very common c 1380-1700; sometimes used of pretended 
errands on which a person is sent merely to be out of the 
way for a time. 

1546 Heywood Prov. (1867) 14 And one mornyng tymely 
he tooke in hande, To make to my house, a sleeueles 
enande. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 284 So as all men 
might thinke that his prince made small account of him, to 
send him on such a slevelesse errand, 1603 Dbkker 
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Batchelors Banquet Wks. (Grosait) I, 214 Shee ..had of 
purpose sent them forth on sleeueleste ariands. 1663 
J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 232 God never sent an Angel 
from Heaven upon a sleeveless errand. 1716 M. Davies 
A then. Brit. II. 181 He was employ’d by Pope Alexander 
the third, upon a sleeveless Errand to convert the Sultan 
of Iconium. 1385 G. A. Bfliamy Afol. (ed. 3) II. 165 
He might have conveyed it to me m a letter; and not 
have brought me to town upon such a sleeveless enand. 
i7go- in dial, glossaries (Westm.i Yoiks., Suffolk, etc.). 
i860 Warter Sea-board II. 306 His whole life is hut a 
slieveless [sic], useless, errand 1 

c. In general use: Paltry, petty, frivolous; 
vain or unprofitable. Ohs. exc. arch, or dial. 

155° Bale Eng. Votaries it. 106 Whan stiyfes. .were 
liscn betwen monkes and their bishoppes for sleuelesse 
matters. 1657 Hawke Killing is M. 18 If we examine his 
Characters, Maiks, and Scutch ion of a Tyrant, which lie 
would fasten 011 his Highness sleeve, we shall find them, 
sleeveless, and altogether impel Linen t. 1673 Kirkman 
Uni. Citizen 208, I was arrested upon sleeveless and idle 
occasions, undeserved and unlookt for. 1809 Malkin Gil 
Bias vin. xi. r 2 You may perceive, I have not entangled 
you in a sleeveless concern. i8ai Scon Earn. Lcit. (189-1) 

II. xvii. in He. .had no honourable mode of avoiding the 
sleeveless quarrel lived on him. 1867 Waugh Tattlin' 
Matty ii, He thinks 0’ nought i’ th’ wot Id but race-rutinin’ 
an* wrestlin', ..an’ sich like sleeveless wailc as that. 

f d. Of a suit : Made in vain ; futile. Obs .- 1 
1600 S. Nicholson A colas l us ii. Ixv, My suite was 
sleeueles, thy regard so colde, As if that I anothers tale 
bad toldc. 

3 . dial. Of persons : Devoid of ability or char- 
acter ; shiftless, idle, incompetent. 

* 8 S 4 - in dial, glossal its (Lane., Yoiks., Noithampton). 

Hence Slee-velossness. 

1882 Sat. Rev. 25 Nov. 687/1 The good-natui ed sleeveless- 
ness of Iiish landlords. 1890 Ibid. 5 July 3/2 His easy- 
going sleevelessness might have led to Lhe ruin of the whole 
expedition. 

Sleevelet (slrvlot). [f. Sleeve sb. + -i.et.] 
A small sleeve. Also, a detachable sleeve used to 
piotect the ordinary one from diit or wear, or to 
give additional warmth. 

1889 John Bull 2 Mar. 150/1 Even the tiny sleevelets 
were edged with fur. 1900 VVcstm. Gaz. 28 Sept. 3/2 The 
narrow little open sleeve, with close-fitting sleevelets. 

Sleeved, var. of Sliven ppl. a. 

Sleever. local. (See quots.) 

1896 H. B. Daily Mail 7 Apr. 2 ‘The sleever,’ containing 
13 fluid ounces, or 2 3-sths gills, imperial measure, was 
another customary Welsh measure. 1899 N. <$- Q. Ser. ix. 

III. 8/1 A' sleever' of beer, .contains about three-quiuters 
of a pint. 

Sleeve-silk : see Sleave-silk. 

Sleeving (slf-vin), vbl. sb. [f. Sleeve zl] 

1 . The action of the vb. ; the putting or fasten- 
ing of sleeves to a garment. 

1495-6 Rcc. St. Mary at Hill (1905) 219 For new slevyng 
of vj awbis & for parelyng of iij. 150a Privy Purse Exp. 
Eliz. of Yaik (1630) 22 For upper body eng, sieving, and 
lvnyng of a gowne of blake velvet. 15*7 Dunmow Churchw. 
A IS. 6 Forsleuynge of an awbe. 

2 . Agric. A piece or ridge of ground on either 
side of a furrow. ? Obs. 


*733 W. Ellis Chiltern <J- Vale Farm. 56 The Horses.. 
Heading hard on the sleevings of the Stitch, causes the 
Ground to lie fiat. 1759 —Prnct. Farmer Gloss, s.v. Comb- 
ing, Tho' a little sharp Ridge, or Sleeving be left, yet in a 
Manure [tread manner], this is neat clean Ploughing. 

Sleazy, variant of Sleassv a. 

Sleft, Ppl. a. rare. [f. Sleave w.l 

+ 1 . Slashed, cut. Obs .-- 1 

1627 Drayton Agincourt cclxxix, Here a sleft shoulder, 
there a clouen scull. 

2. Sleft silk , sleaved silk. 

1752 tr. Gemelli-Careris Voy. round World IV. r. viii. 
(Churchill], Some being of a cane colout,. .others yellow, 
but soft as any sleft silk. 

Slegb., obs. f. Sly a. Slealy, obs. f. Slyly adv. 
Sleght, obs. f. Sleight, Sleghte (pa. t.) : see 
Sletoh v. Slebliche, obs. variant of Slyly adv. 

+ Sleided (also sleded), irreg. var. Sleaved. 

*597 Shaks, Loved s Compl. 48 She. .Found yet mo letters 
sadly pend m blood, With sleided silke.. enswath'd. 1608 
~f cr f c i es IV ' Prol. 21 When they weaude the sleded silke 
With fingers long, small, white as milke. 


Sleigh. (sl 3 ), sb. Chiefly IZ.S. and Canada. 
Also 8 slay, sley. [Originally U.S., ad. Du. site, 
contracted form of slede Slead sb.] 

1 . A sledge consUucted or used as a vehicle for 
passengers, usually drawn by one or more horses, 

_ * 7°3 S. Saw all Diary xx Dec., Coips is brought to town 
in the governours slay. 1705 Ibid. 11 Jan., The governour 
and his lady essaying to come fiom Charlestown to Boston 
in their slay, , # his four horses fell iu[to the water], and 
the two horses behind were diown’d. 1721 Hem Engl. 
Caurant 23 Dec., They went to church in a sley. 1768 
Francis felt. (1901) I. 81 The Amusements among the 
Ladies, .is riding upon the snow in Sleighs, a kind of open 

coach upon a sledge, drawn by a paii of horses. 180s Tef- 

nerson Writ. (1830) IV. 31 The Canadian glows with 
delight in kts sleigh and snow. 1838 Stephens Trav. 
Aiessia 70/1 An enormous sleigh, carved and profusely 
gilded, and containing a long table with cushioned seats 
on each side, 1878 Lady Brassey Voy, Sunbeam 18 At 
the summit we found basket-woik sleighs, each consti ucted 
to hold two people, and attended by a couple of men, 
lashed together. ’ 

2 . A sledge or sled employed for the transport of 
goods over ice or snow. 


1748 m Temple & Sheldon Hist, of Northfield, Mass. 
(1875) 259 The snow coming so soon after the river was 
froze . , and the 1 ivet not strong enough to drive up pi 0- 
visions, that I was forced to have it carried upon Indian 
slevs 1796 Morse Amer. Geogr. 1 . 493 Upwards of 1200 
sleighs entered the city daily .. , loaded with grain of vai ious 
kinds, boaitls [etc.], a 18x7 T. Dwight Ttav. New Eng., 
etc. (1821) II. 208 The pioduce of these Gaels is conveyed 
to market chiefly in sleighs. 1836 Backwoods of Canada 67 
No beltei moefe of transport than .. through the wmst 
possible loads with a waggon 01 sleigh, 
b. MU. (See laler quols.) 

1797 Nelson 17 July in Nicolas Disfi. (1845) II. 414 The 
Th‘ , ‘-e ,,c *c r—ke 1 «. | -'y | o ,, ' ,, psr2i"q cannon. 1875 lincyil. 
B . i I ij ‘I . • , o been transpoited by 

si . . - i ( . . 1 J ■ • ie ■ a platform placed on 

ri > . ■. _i,i _ ,■ road. 1876 Voyi.e & 
S. . '.‘■-■s . : term sleigh is also 

given to the carriage on which heavy guns are moved in 
stole. 

3 . The bone of the upper jaw in a sperm-whale. 

1874 C. M. Scammon Marine Mammals N. Amer. via. 

75 Next to and above the bone of the uppet jaw (which is 
tetmed the ‘coach ’ or ‘sleigh’), 

4 . allrib. and Comb., as sleigh-dog , -man, -ride 
(also vb.), -robe, -runner, etc.; sleigh-driving ; 
sleigh-euttor (see Cutter sb.* 3). 

1846 J. Taylor Upper Canada 33 ‘Sleigh-cutters are 
a simple but elegant carriage, without wheels. 1806 Pike 
Sources Missies. (1810) 72 My “sleigh dogs biought me 
ahead of all by one o’clock. 1884 S. l£. Dawson Jlaiuibk. 
Canada 121 "Sleigli-duving, tobogganing, and skating me 
the pastimes of winter. 1884 Chambers's Jrnl. 5 Jan. 11/1 
The ‘sleighman seats himself oil one side of the sledge. 
1845 Judij Margaret lit. (1851) 377 In wintci, we “sleigh- 
ride, coast, skate, snow-ball. 1849 Lqnuk. Kavanagh xii, 
Last week wif had a sleigh ride, with six white horses. 
1807-8 W. Irving Saining. (1824) 7 lie recollects pcifeelly 
the time when young ladies used Lo go a "sleigh-riding. , 
without their mammas. 1747 Boston Gas, 22 Dec., A pair 
of handsome “slay limners. 1824 Lonck. in Life (1891) I. 
iii. 37 Thctc was very little snow left beneath the sleigh- 
runners. 

Sleigh, (slri), v. Also 8 slay. [f. lhe sb.] itilr. 
To travel or ride in a sleigh. Also with it. 

1728-9 S. Slwall Letlcr-bk. II. 264 They waited there 
for convenient snow to slay it to Salem. 1868 Dickens 
Lett. (1880} II, 375, I have been sleighing about Lo that 
extent, that I am sick of the sound of a sleigh-bell. 

Ileuce Sleigher, one who tides in or drives a 
sleigh. 

1830 Southey in£?. Rev. XLII. 81 As much lo the delight 
of the sleighcrs as lo the annoyance .. of those who make 
their way on foot. 1874 Daily News 19 Jan. 5/5 Tho 
sleigheis and the occupants of the carriages. 
Sleigh-bell. [Sleigh j£.] One of a number 
of small bells (see quot. 1859) attached lo a sleigh 
or to the harness of a horse drawing it. 

1849 Lon'cf. Kavanagh xxviii. The chiming sleigh-bells, 
beating as swift and merrily as the hearLs of children. 1850 
li Ain Lett Diet, Amer. 414 Sleigh-bell, a small hollow ball, 
made of bell-mclal, having a slit in it that passes half round 
its circumference, and containing a small, solid ball of a size 
not to escape. 1873 13 . Harts Fiddle town 50 It V'as the 
sound of sleigh-bells. 

b. Used for orchestral purposes. 

1895 Army >5 Navy Stores List 1672 Sleigh Bells... Set 
of 12 on handle for Band or Orchestral use. 1898 Eng, 
Mechanic 8 July 481 ‘ Sleigh-bells ’ are generally strung on 
a wire in ring-form, and filled with a handle, 

c. Sleigh-bell duck, the American black scoter. 

1888 G. Trumbull Names of Birds 107 In the vicinity of 

Rangely Lake, Me., this bird is the Sleigh-bell Duck. 

Sleighing (sic' -it}), vbl. sb. [f. Sleigh sb. or v.] 
Riding in or driving a sleigh, esp. as a pastime ; 
also, the state of the ground when this is possible. 

1780 Hamilton Wks. {1886) VIII. 33 When the sleighing 
aruves, it will be an affair of two days up and two days 
down. * 1817 T. Dwigut Trav. New Eng., etc. (1821) II. 
403 The inhabitants are rarely furnished with good sleigh- 
ing. 1842 Dickens Amer. Notes (1850) 15/2 The weather 
being unusually mild.., there was no slciglmig. 1886 Manch. 
Exam. 8 Jan. 6/1 Some of the gentry in the West End have 
taken to sleighing. 

attrib. *775 A. Burnaby Trav. 50 In the winter.. it is 
usual to make what they call sleighing parties, or to go 
upon it in sledges. *870 Daily News 22 Apr., Five pounds 
for what in Canada are known as 1 sleighing rights ’. 

Sleight (slait), sbd Forms : a. 3 sleahpe, 4 
slei^pe, 4-5 slejpe (sleghpe) ; 4 slyhpe, sly$th, 
sli$th.; also 3 sleppo, 4 slips, slythe, sleipe, 
sleype, 4-5 sleithe, Bleyth(e. J 3 . 4-5 sle3t, 
sleghte, 4-f sleght; 4 sleyhte, sleihte, 4-5 
eleyjts, sleigt, 4-6 sleyghte, sleighte, 4-7 
sleyght, 4- sleight (5 slieght, 6 slaight) ; also 

4- 7 sleyte, 5 sleyt, 6 sleite. y. 4 sly$t, sliafc, 
slyghte, 5-6 slyght (6 slyht), 4-8 slight; Sc. 

5- 6 sly oh t, slicht (6 slichte). [Early ME. slcfp, 
ad. ON. sldgS (Icel. slsegS, Norw. slegd ; MSw. 
slogdh, Sw. slop'd Sloyd sb.), f. sldg-r Sly a. 

For the change of the final or -th to t cf. Height. The 
three leading types of ME. and later forms are illustrated 
under some of the senses below, and the following are in- 
stances of the chief variations from each of these : 

a. c 1275 Lay. 23343 Mid sleppe he mot slakie lobe his 
betides. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 177 pey..fitep 
wib sleifie and wip cauteles. Ibid. IV. 317 Naso.. techeb 
shpe of love craft, a 1400 Gloss, in Rel. Ant. I. 6 Callid- 
itas, a queyntyse or a slythe. c 1400 Pilgr. Smelt (Caxton) 
«■ xlv. (1859) 51 By falshede, sleyth, and by extorcion. 
C1440 Promp. Pars. 458/a Sleythe, astucia. 
fi, <11330 R. Brtone Citron, Wace (Rolls) 7151 Knyghtes 


jjat conne of sleytes. c 1385 Chaucer G. IV. 1650 Hyp- 
sipyle 4 Medea, Thour the sleyte of litre cnchauntement. 
c 1400 A pal. Loll, in pis |>out is stei id to him bi sley l of pe 
fend. 14.. Promp. Paiv. 64/1 ( K..), Cavtelc, or sleyte,.. 
caittela. 1559 Mirr. Mag., Warwick viii, Ttiokc the 
townc by sleyte. 1577 G. IIarsey l.ettci- l 'k. (t'aiudrn) -,h 
To maike withall ulisses Slejtes. x6ar (JUAULL.S Esther ii, 
Who playes a happy game with ci afty sleyte. 

y. 1375 Barbour Unite v, 4R8 lie thoucht to vn It with 
sliLht. *456 Sir G. Have Law Aims (8.T.S ) 177 With 
subtiliteeorslyLht. 1535 Sikwaki Ou«. Scot. II. ifmlhf 
that he culd be slicht 01 rit ingyue- tS9 6 Halkympli tt. 
Leslie's Hist. beat. I. 295 Be sum slichte and tjuyet ci.ift ) 
1 . Ci. aft or cunning employed so as to deceive; 
deceitful, subtle, or wily dealing or policy; aiti- 
licc, strategy, trickery. Now rare or Obs. 

I n vei y common use down to the 171I1 cent., and frequently 
contrasted witli stiength , might, or fane. 

a. C1275 Lay. 17210 Hit was isaid wile, pat LpUto his 
sleahpc [n.n liste] pane vuvle stream po. ? x 33 ° R. Bhunni. 
Citron. Waco (Rolls) 4610 pe Bretons wist Hit wel ynow, 
But of pm slcigpe lysluep uuw. 1340-70 Alex. Dinti. 
301 To iaren in pt‘ fold & fondu wip slyltpe For to icfe pe 
iaod of biitldus of heucue. a 1400 Sir Deg ran 79 x As 
wynnm.11 conn mycliel sly^ih. 

ft. c 1330 R. Bhunni: C/tivn. ll'ate (Rolls) 8800 Ktiengpe 
ys god wyp traudillu; pur streugpc nu may, sleyght vvii 
availle ; Sleyght & tumiyng tlop many a chare, c 1385 
CtiAUcut L. ti. If • qti Dido, Whan tioyc Inouglil was to 
distiucciouti By giekis slejgiite. c 1440 Voik Myst. x.sii. 
B8 Sin thy f.itlii nmy pe fende he soldi sleghte. 1483 
Caxion Gold. Leg. 377/a How they myght by sleyght ami 
dcceyiu . . fullc on good ciystcn men. 1555 Imhn Dei adcs 
(Arb.) 81 Ilis k>iisefolke‘i,.shouldc haue taken eythur by 
sleyghte or ftitce as many of owre meat. 1582 Siasi iiursi 
.A'amiuAib.) 45 The.tr sleight and stratagems hud brow 
discoouereil caslye. 162a Bacon Hen. I 'll , 103 By ivld. h 
Kind of Sleight uitlier then Stintugcmc theTowm* of I).mi 
was uvkcn. 1650 Clarice lied. Hist. (1G54) 1 . 44 '1 he I Vv il 
striving against him witli all tlic might and sleight that 
could be invented. x8^x Kmerson Led,, CouseiT, litre Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 270 livery interest did by right, or might, or 
sleight, get represented. 

y. <1x400 Rom. Rose 3158 It preveth wonder wellc, Thy 
slight and tresouu every deellc. ci 400 / and Troy Bk. x, 
‘Now,’ scyde lie, 'kythe joure slyght 1 I.et se now sytuii* 
qwaynlyse *. 1578 Timme C ’ahtn on Gen. 207 S.it.m used his 
subtle slight to discre-dit the iniiutlvs wa ought by <ind. 
1596 Drayton Legends iv, 395 Much wmugbt they with 
llivir puwer, much with their slight. 165* U1.9t.1tAM Jewel 
Wks. (1834) 312 Wlw by hook and Liuok, . . slight and uot'lti, 
having feathered their neste to some inirpo e. *699X1 mn k 
H ist. Eng. 565 He endeavoured to waul this Blow, hy 
Slight rather than Fotce. *7x2-4 1 ’oi‘K Rape Lock 11. xnj 
Some dire disaster, or by forte, or slight, 
f 2 . Prudence ; wisdom, knowledge. Obs. 
ax 300 B, E. Psalter civ. 20 He lered his princes als him- 
self reglit, And his aldcmcn teched sleght. 1 1340 II ami 01 v. 
Pr. Cause. 7697 pat wate he best thurgh wytt and sleght. 
What space pat way contened of heglit. c 1400 tr. .Secret a 
Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 55 Of his [a king’s] pui ueyante and his 
sleghte. 

3 . Skill, skilfulncas, cleverness, or dexterity in 
doing or making something, in handling a tool or 
weapon, etc. Now rare, 
ft. 1390 Gower Conf. 1 . 127 With gret sleihte Of wcik- 
manschipe it was begrave. c X400 Mau.suki. (Ro\b.) xxi\. 
131 pc whilk was made thurgh sleight ami wiikiug of iiuui, 
1470-85 Malory Arthur ml i\. 78B He.. put his ryght 
hand and his suerd to that stiokc, and sou putte it on syd<. 
with grete slejgiite. 1567 Dram Horace, Ip, F viij, 
Tryflinge things, and things in dedts of \ cry skutlcr sleight 
1581 I’lttie tr. Guano's Cro. Con.', 1. (15*16) 4 h, And as 
it L not possible without great Inborn and sk-i.-Jit to ul.e 
awaie tlic false imagination [etc.], a 1668 I.assi i s Voy. 
Italy (1670) 1. 215X0 it they go, with grv.it niinbluitrs 
sleight, and discretion. 1726 De Fol Hist. Demi it. iv. 
He manages with a sleight iwtrticul.tr to himself, 1753 ■* 
Richardson Grandhon (1781) 1 1 , iv. 68 With wliat a sleight 
..lie pushed down my drawn sword. 1825 Sun 1 Bdr. thul 
six, i have already given you a proof of sleight which ha , 
alarmed even your experience, <-1855 Mrs. Moomt. in 
Borthwjck Brit, Amer. Rtadcr (i860) 185 The squaw witli 
a peculiar sleight threw her papoose over her shoulder. 

y. 13. . Ii. E. A Hit. P, B. 1289 1 )euiiscd he pe vc selniuit, 
pe vestures clone, Wyth sly 31 of his deuce ., his suurrajn 
to loue. CX400 Dcstr. Tioy iu',7 j Molly woialit pat 
wegh.., And mony slogh..with slight of hi. howe. . 1460 
Towneley Myst. in. 137 On the syde a dimrr with - K.Jst 
be-neyth shal thou take. 1555 1 u.lv I Wades t Arh.j > 
Sadie as are doonne by the .slight & rule of man. x68i 
Chmhwi Angler's t ’tuie-m. xi. § 1 (tfC>) m I’c- qile stand 
and wonder at the slight, and stre-ngth, by which tiny ,vc 
Salmons leap. 1786 lit rns To a Haggis iii, His knife sw 
Rustic-Ialiour dight, An’ cut you up wi* ready slight. 1821 
Joanna Bailuk Metr. Log., Walla.e x\\, As h u , . 

• s , ,i S ht > finely true, The lengthen’d thread fi«m 
distaff drew. 


.*533 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1 . 250 The Romanis.. in Litt. !1 
sic prattik had and slyeht. ei6ix Chu man Wad n. 6 7’i iuit- 
macia;, ..and Olison Jhe cold, Duke I’nikr.tetvs g-aterned, 
m darts of finest sleight. 1655 lain: t it. lint. 111. 1. 4 
As these Western men do bear away the Bell f -r might and 
sleight m wrestling. 1687 -I- birt 1 u. tr. flic; e net's l i.ivd. 
1 . 174 I hey have a wonderful .slight in stealing, xjey J. 
Stevens tr. Quevedo's Com. Wks . Not knowing 

the Slight he had at packing the Catds. *803 , turn Ra\ 
Vj 10 instruction, sleight in the mecharii' aits, 

h^in’ ^ ates 1 * 4 J 4 She had a good slight at 


4 . The precise art or method, the sjiecial knack 
or trick, of (doing) something. Now dial, f AUo 
with other constructions. 

* *3 °° Cursor M.6662 A tabernacle all for to dight, Jwrof 
he sceud pam J>e slight. 

*547 Hlywood Four P's tO^kad) BLijb, Ye known it h 
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no whit my sleyghte To be a iudge in matters of w&yghte. 
*600 Holland Livy xxvm. xxxvii. 697 The Baiears..do 
exceed and sm passe others in the cast and slight thereof. 
1607 Middleton Michaelmas Term n. ii, Tis the slight, 
To be remember'd when you're out of sight. 1642 Rogers 
Naaman 368 Get once the slight of it (as we sayj and then 
halfe the worke is at an end. a 1680 Butler Rem. (1750) 
I. 210 As Scriveners take mote Pains to learn the slight Of 
making Knots, than all the Hands they write. 1861 Barr 
Poems 10 (E D.D.), Weel doon, my lass !..My word ! Ye 
hae the slight o't. 188* Jamieson's Sc. Diet. s.v. Slicht , I 
hae the slicht o't noo. 

lb. spec. Skill in jugglery or-conjuring ; sleight 
of hand. 

1664 Butler Huti. ri. ii i. 4 Lookers-on feel most delight, 
That least perceive a Juglers slight. 1830 S. Dobell Roman 
ii. Poet. I Vks. (1875 ) 2z Tlie juggler's sleight, That with 
facility of motion cheats The eye. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par. I II. iv. 25 Soon he 'gan to use his magic sleight : Into 
a lithe leopard, and a hugging bear He turned him. 

6. Adroitness, activity, smartness, nimbleness of 
mind, body, etc. 

In later use after or influenced by Sleight op hand. 
c 1383 Chaucer L. G. IP. 2084 A riadne, Sende you grace 
and sleyghl of hert also Yow to defende. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) IV. 167 He chastede |ie Schytes fiat myjte 
nou^t be ovetcome toforehonde by sleybe of witte. 1398 — 
Earth. De P. R. xui. xxix. (Tollem. MS.), Also fische ben 
diuerse in scharpnesse of felynge and in sli^e [1493 sleyghtej 
of wit. a 1680 Butler Rent. (1759) II. 206 He has a foolish 
Slight of Wit, that catches at Words only, and lets the 
Sense go. 1744 Fielding Tumble-down Dick Wks. 1784 
III. 402 Gin’s genius all these things reveals, Thou shalt 
perfoim, by slight of heels. 1829 Macaulay Mice. Writ. 
(i860) I. 353 A new sleight of tongue to make fools clap. 
1863 Reader No. 123. 306/2 Hawking all his old wares, per- 
forming his sleight-of-inind. 

Comb. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1818) III. 114 Mere 
empty disputants, sleight-of-word Jugglers. 

6. A cunning trick ; an artful device or design ; 
a piece of subtle dealing or policy, intended to 
deceive or mislead ; an artifice, ruse, stratagem, or 
wile. Now rare. 

Common in the 16th and 17th cent. 

/ 3 . c 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 1181 Pride and pompe 
and covaiysc, And vayn sleghtes, and qwaynty.se. £1380 
Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 293 pei biyngcn up newe slei^tis of 
covetise. c 1400 Love Bonavent, Mirr, (1908) 142 3 if thou 
wilt knowe the sieves of the deuel and be not begiled with 
his false suggestiouns. c 1440 Jacob's Well 153 God takyth 
an othe after pe symple vnclerstondyng, & no?t after wyles 
& sley^les. 1345 Asciiam Toxoph. (Arb.) 34 As Leo.. in his 
boke of slcightes of warre telleth. 1394 Plat Jewell-ho. n. 
IS This is a pretLie sleight to deceaue the Purueyor. 1606 
IJkkkkr Seven Sins it. (Atb.) ig He lesolttes therefore to 
make his entrance, not by the sword, but by some sleyght. 
163a Needham n. Selden's Mare Cl. 230 The manner of 
guarding t\ie Sea and the subtile sleights they made use of 
lor that purpose. 1713 Swift Upon Himself Misc, (1733) 
V. 57 His watchful Friends preserve him by a Sleight. 1759 
Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 III. 334 We are plain people, un- 
practised in the sleights and artifices of controversy. 1822 
Hazlitt Table-t. Ser. ir. i. (i86q) 13 A rare fellow . . of infinite 
sleights and evasions. 1873 Ii. White Life in Christ v. 
xxviii. (1878) 463 The feminine sleights of forgetting or over- 
laying the daily remembrance of the terrible fact. 

y. 1377 II arhison England n. vi. (1877) 1. 161 Such slights 
also have the alewives for the utterance of this drinke. 1394 
Nasiih Unfort. Trav . Wks. (Grosart) V. 33 Wehaue found 
out a slight to hammer it to anie heresie whalsoeuer. 1623 
Middlkion More Dissemblers iv. i, Let your slights be 
fine, facetious. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. ii. 747 All thy tricks 
and slights to cheat, And sell thy Carrion for good Meat. 
1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) III. 68 A variety 
of slights, deceits, impostuies,..and depredations. 

1 ). A feat of jugglery or legerdemain ; a trick 
or action performed with great dexterity, esp. so 
quickly as to deceive the eye. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. v. ix. 13 For he in slights and iugling 
feates did flow, And of legierdemayne the mysteries did 
know. *609 Bible (Douay) Exod. vii. comm., Other sti ange 
thinges done by enchanters., are not indeede true miracles, 
but.. sleights, by quicknes and nimblenes of hand, called 
legier-demain, 1699 Garth Dispens. nr. 33 That Jugler 
which another's Slight will show, But teaches how the World 
his own may know. *733 W, Ellis Chiltem 4 V ale Farm. 
14S Taking the largest Buds,.. with a very quick Slight 
before the Sap is diy, put them into a little Incision.. in 
the Bmk. 1770 Goldsm. Dcs. Fill. 22 Sleights of art and 
feats of stiengih went round. 1801 Strutt Sports 4 Past. 
m. iii. 158 The sleight of casting up a certain number of 
sharp instruments into the air, and catching them alternately 
in their fall. 1837 H. Reid Led. frit. Poets iii. 108 A 
curious and elaborate representation of the sleights of 
alchemy. 187a R out ledge' s Ev. Boy's Ann. 332 The various 
sleights [in cnrd-tricks] above described. 

•j- 0. A design or pattern. Obsr 1 
1390 Spenser F. Q. i, vii, 30 Thereby his mortall blade 
full comely hong In yuory sheath, ycaru’d with curious 
slights. 

t Sleight, sb. 2 Obs. Forms : 1 slikt, slyht, 
-sleaht, 1, 3 slehfc, 3 slejht, slept, 4 sle$te, 
alei^t. [OE. slyht, etc. = slight ( :—*sleahti ), 
from the stem of sUan ( \—*sleahan ) Slay w. 1 Cf. 
Slaught sb.] Slaughter. 

£893 K. /Elfred Oros. v. xi. 238 i®3per ge on peoda 
foihergiunge, ge on cyninga slihtum, ge on hungre. a 1000 
in Assmann Ags. Horn. xv. 177 Sume ic slaepende beswac, 

. .sume mid slehte & sume on some, c 1203 Lay. 2344 Bi- 
tweonen him arses. .sle3ht [£1275 slept] & muchelseorwa. 
Ibid, 399s Swi6e heo was sari for sorehfulle pan slehte. 
c X315 Suoreham hi. 243 Ofte pe mantles slehte aryst, Were 
man hy?t wenep wel lyte. 1330 Arth. 4 Merl, 6634 (Kol- 
bing), per was miche sleigt of man. 

Sleight (sl?t), j 5.3 dial. Also 7 sleight, 9 


slait, slate. [Of obscure origin,] A pasture, 
esp. one for sheep ; chiefly in comb, sheep-sleight, 
1670 Aubrey Introd. Sum. N. Wilts in Misc. (1714) 32 
Anciently the Leghs (now corruptly call’d Slaights), i. e. 
pastures, were noble, large Grounds. 18*3 Davis Agric. 
Wilts, Gloss, s.v. SleighUng, A sheep-down is fiequently 
called a sheep-sleight. 1823- in south-westein glossaries, 
etc, 1854 Jrnl. R. Agric, Sac. XV. it. 438 Much benefit 
is obtained by chalking those sheep sleights retained as 
permanent pastures. 

t Sleight, a. Obs. Forms: 5 sleyghte, 6 
sleyght, slight, 6-7 sleight, [f. Sleight sbJ] 

1 . Marked or characterized by subtle craft, cun- 
ning, or strategy ; artful, crafty, wily. 

1493 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R, xm. xxvi, 461 Some [fish] 
ben wonderly sleyghte [Bodl. MS. sly3e] and wyly to scape. 
<2x3x3 Fabyan Chron. vi. cxlix. (i8n) 136 Grynon hauynge 
suspeccion to y« Saxons,.. leste they wolde betraye hym, . 
made for that tyme, a sleyght agiement. 1547 The Bk. of 
Marchauntes bvb, In their practyke they be sowple and 
sleight. 1383 Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C. hi. 113 The 
Enemy.. went on with all the cunning and slight meatics 
that possibly coulde bee deuised. 

2 . Skilful, skilled; expert, clever. 

<2x5x3 Fabyan Chron. (1811) 3 To remytte to theym that 
ben sleyght And sharpe in lecture, and haue kept theyr 
studyes. 

3 . Of juggling, etc. : Dexterous, deceptive. 

*333 More Anew. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1098/2 Their false 
and abhominable blasphemous lyes vpon Chrystes woordes, 
..their sleyght iuggclyng ouer the bread. £1333 Harps- 
field Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 81 Besides a ciafty 
sleight legerdemaine, there concur two notable untiuths. 
X5 67 Drant H orace, Ep. Aviij, Who. .at bis hands coulde 
gayne A tnllant by collusion and sleight ligerdemayne. 
1634 Milton Comus 135 (Cambr. MS.), Thus I herle My 
powder’d spells into the spungie air, Of power to cheat the 
eye with sleight illusion. 

4 . Comb., as sleight-eared, -handed. 

1367 Drant Horace, Ep. To Rdr. *iiij, Or if oure reader 
were not rather sleight earde. then cleaieeyed. 1648 J. 
Beaumont Psyche ix. clxx, There lay.. quick mutations, 
Sleight-handed Tricks, importunate Couitesies. 

Sleight, v. Now dial. [f. Sleight sbA] 
fa. inir. To deal guilefully. Obs. b. trails. To 
deceive, beguile, cheat. 

1530 Palsgr. 721/1 , 1 sleyght with one, I deale craftelye or 
sub telly with hym. Ibid., Tmste hym nat, he sleyghteth 
with every bodye he dealeth with. 1876 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss. 176/2 Slyted, or Sleighted, cheated. 

Sleight, obs. form of Slight sb., a., and v. 

+ Slei'ghter. Obs. rare. In 4 slei$ster, 6 
slayhter. [f. Sleight sb. 2 , after Slaughter sb.] 
— Slaughter sb. Also in comb, sleight er -house. 
£1330 Arth. 4 Merlin 1879 (Kdlbing), po Angys al pis 
sleijster seige, Wip al his mijt anon he fleiije. 1383 Shuttle - 
worths' Acc. (Chetham Soc.) 23 A giete roppe for tho 
wyndlas in the slayhter housse. 

t Sleightful, a. Obs. rare. Also 4 slyhtful, 
5-6 Sc. sliohtfull, etc. [f. Sleight jA 1 ] Full of, 
characterized by, craft or artifice ; crafty, cunning. 

1380 Lay Folks Catech. (Lamb. MS.) 1220 pey be mysdoers, 
sotel, and slyhtful dysseyuers. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems 
lxvi. 7 The sweit abayd, the slichtfull trane, For to con- 
sidder is ane pane. 16x3-6 W. Brownf. Brit, Past. ii. iv, 
Wilde beasts forsooke their dens on woody hils, And sleight- 
ful otters left the purling rils. 

Hence fSlei'ghtfully adv. Obs, rare. 

£ 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints xxix. ( Placidas ) 241 pe falsfeynd.. 
pat slichtfully begylyt pe. Ibid, xxxii, ( Justin ) 119 To dis- 
sawe men slichfully. 

t Slei'ghtily, adv, Obs. rare. Also slyght- 
yly. [f. Sleighty a.] Craftily, cunningly. 

*549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. Eph. Prol. C iij, Y« false 
doctours, . . which slyghtyly bryng in pernicious sectes 
amonge the people. 1533 Bale Gardiners De Vera Obed. 
Pref. A v, Which coulde so advisedly saye yea than, ..and 
so sleightily lecante and saye naye now. 

+ Slei. gh.tly, a. Obs. rare. [f. Sleight sb. 1 
+ -ly !.] Cratty, cunning, subtle. 

£1402 Lydg. Contpl. Bl. Kt. 233 And tonnes false, thiough 
hir sleightly wile, Han gon a werre that will not stinted be. 
*533 Frith Baptism Wks, (1372) 97 Peiceyue you not yet 
that they would keepe you in darcknes because you shoulde 
not espye theyr ptiuy practice and sleightly conueyaunce. 

+ Slei'ghtly, adv. Obs. Also 5 sleght-, 5-6 
sleyght-, 5 slyght-, 6 slyth-, Sc. slioht-, 6 , 8 
slightly, etc. [irreg. f. Sleight sb?- + -ly 2 .] 

1 . With craft, cunning, or artifice ; craftily, subtly. 

£1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 7809 To come 

sleightly he scholde fonde, & litel folk wyp hym brynge to 
loude. <2 1400-30 A lexander 2 870 (D.), pen slode he slygh tly 
away when he fra slepe rysys. 2349 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. 
Par. Coloss. 6 Beware therfore, lest any man..falsly and 
sleyghtly deceyuo you of that reward. 1570 Foxe A. 4 M. 
946/1 So subtlely & sleightly these Catholicque prelates 
aid vse their inquisitions. 1604 T. Wrigiit Passions iii. 
iii. 91 If thy enemies would bee reuenged of thee, no fitter 
meanes they might sleightly use, than [etc.]. 1626 in Rushw. 
Hist. Coll. (1639) I, 281 Certainly the Earl hath not been 
sleightly deceived. 

2 . With ready skill, dexterity, or adroitness ; by 
sleight of hand ; adroitly, dexterously. 

£15x1 1st Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 29/1 They doo 
all there thynges all sleyghtly. <21348 Hall Chron., Hen. 
VIII, 30 This spere was massy tymber Sc yet for al that he 
. .slightely avoyded it to hys great honour. 1581 Pettie 
tr. Guazzo's Civ, Conv. in. (1386) 126 Prouided it be done 
so slightly, and so discreetlie, that the artificial dealing be 
not seene. x6xx Bible Transl. Pref. p 13 The father of 
their Church, who gladly would heale the soare of the 
daughter of his people softly and sleightly. 


t Slei'gbtness. Obs, rare. In 6 sleyght-, 
slight-, [f. Sleight sb?- + -ness.] Craftiness, 
adroitness, or subtlety of dealing or policy. 

1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) go b, Fraude, disceyte 
or sleyghtnes, penury,.. with suche other. 1361 T. Hoby 
tr. Castighontrs Courtyer iv. (1577) V yij, As occasion 
serueth wyth sligh tnesse to enter in fauour with hym. Ibid., 
Aristotle so well knew the nature of Alexander, and with 
slightnesse framed himselfe so wel therafter. 

Sleight of hand. Also sleight-of-haud. 

1 . Dexterity or skill in using the hand or hands 
for any purpose; expertness in manipulation or 
manual action. 

[C1400 Destr. Troy. 10306 Achilles.. flange at the knight, 
[and] Slough hym full slawthly with sloght of his bond. 
£1423 Non-Cycle Myst. Plays 24 Of hand to have such 
slight, To make ship less or maie.] c 1460 Toroneley Myst. 
xxiii. 157 Let now se who dos the best with any slegtbe of 
hande. 1700 T. Brown tr. Pi esny's A niusem, viii. W ks. 1709 
III. 70 There's nothing to be learn’d there [at gaming- 
houses], unless it be Slight of Hand,.. sometimes at the Ex- 
pence of all out Money. 1760 Johnson Idler No. 90P 3 By 
slight of hand, 01 nimbleness of foot, all these wonders can 
be performed. 1823 M°Culloch Pol. Econ. n. ii. 87 A pecu- 
liar play of the muscles, or sleight of hand, is necessary to 
perform the simplest operation in the .. most expeditious 
manner. 1862 Fraser's Mag. July 75 A power not fitful or 
got foilh by any sleight-of-hand, but resolutely woiked for. 

transf. and fig. 1700 T. Brown tr. Fi esny's Ammem. $0 
Here Fools by Slight of Hand, are converted into Wits. i8zg 
Carlyle Misc. (1840) II. 56 Were the public once to pene- 
trate into this his [a playwright’s] sleight of hand, it were 
all over with him. 

b. In reference lo jugglery, conjuring, or per- 
formances of a similai kind. 

1622 Fletchf.r Beggar's Bush m, i, Will ye see any feats 
of activity, Some Sleight of hand, Legerdemain? 1690 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 2539/4 William Biadshaw. .pieteiuling to slight 
of Hand and swallowing Knives. 1770 Langiiornk Pint- 
nick (1879) I. 395/2 Some of them weie forced to get their 
biead by showing tricks of sleight of hand. 1833 C. Bhoni it 
Villcite xxii, You know my skill in sleight of hand : I might 
practise as a conjuror if I liked. 

2 . With a and pi. A dexterous trick or feat; a 
piece of nimble juggling or conjuring. 

c 1603 1 Rowlf.y Bn th Merlin iv. i, I must keep some 
othei company if you have these sleights of hand. 1699 
R. L’Estrange Erasm. Colloq. (1725) 22 While they pre- 
tend to lay one gift upon the altai, by a mai \e!lous slight 
of hand they’ll steal away another. 1717 tr. Premier's J oy. 
166 The Expei iments that have been seen made, ai e fiaudu- 
lent Sleights of Hand. 1831 Longf. Gold. Leg. n. I ’ ilt.C/i ., 
To make a muideier out of a prince, A sleight of hand I 
learned long since 1 1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh 1. 
42 1 Fine sleights of hand And unitnagined fingering. 

3 . allrib. and Comb. a. In sense ‘ using or em- 
ploying sleight of hand ’, as sleight-of-hand man, 
professor , etc. 

1760 Grose Voy. E. Indies 185 The jugglers, or slight-of- 
hand-men greatly excel whatever I have seen or heard of 
them in Europe. 1801 Sporting Mag. XVII. 209 The exhi- 
bitions of a slight-of-hand professor. 1873 Chambers's Jrnl. 
XII. 66 A sleight-of-hand gentleman is selling purses with 
hnlf-ciowns in them for one shilling each, 

b. In sense 1 performed by sleight of hand, arti- 
fice, etc.’, as sleight-of-hand arrangement , jug- 
gling, trick, etc. 

1818 Scott Rob Roy xix, One of those slight-of-hand ar- 
rangements which still sometimes took place in that once 
lawless district. 1826 Disrai-li Viv. Grey m. viii, You are 
a juggler ; and the deceptions of your sleight-of-hand tricks 
depend upon instantaneous motions. 1828 Mom Mansie 
lVauch vii, A punch and puppie-show business, and oLher 
slight-of-hnnd work. 1867 Ruskin Time 4 Tide vi. § 26 
Then there was some fairly good sleight-of-hand juggling 
of little interest. 

Hence ellipt. Sleight-hand. Also attrib . 

1793 WoLcor (P. Pindar) Odes Wks. 1816 II. 390 Sweet are 
of slight-hand Barrington the tales. 1839 Rayson Poems 6z 
Tis whuspert by sleet-han’ he’s meade lots o’ money. 

Sleighty (slai’ti), a. Now rare. Forms : 5 
slejty, sleihty, sleiijty, -ti, Sc. sliehty, 5-6 
sleyghty (6 -ye, -ie), 6 sleighthy, slightie, 5-7, 

9 sleighty (6 -tie), [f. Sleight sb?- + -g. Freq. 
in Lydgate and from c 1530 lo c 1580.] 

1 . Possessed of, making use of, sleight or craft. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints ii. ( Paul) 257 Schow wes vode, ]>at 
lente to hym a clath sa gud, J>at wes sa sliehty a creatour. 
14x2-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 11. 1869 Sche is so sleihty with 
hir gynny snare. £1430 — Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 158 
The sleihty fox smal polayl doth oppresse. 1530 Palsgr. 
629 Put your sonne to hym, he wyl make hym as sleyghty 
as an other. 1356 Olde Antichrist 172 b, These toyes.. 
haue the subtil sleighty Marchauntes beaten in to the ernes 
. . of the common simple soi te. 1394 W est and Pt. Symbol. 

§ 171 Judglers and sleightie ctueis of diseases. 16x3 W. 
Lawson Country IJousew, Gnrd. (1626) 36 You might sit 
in your Mount, and angleapeckled Trout, or sleighty Eele. 

2 . Characterized by, of the nature of, sleight 01 
dexterity; crafty, subtle. 

1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. 1947 pis Medea.. From hir 
fader his tresour hath berafte poru3 Jxe werchyng of hir 
sleisty gyle, <* 1470 Harding Chron. lxvii. viii, By subtelty 
and his sleyghty gyn. 1532-3 Act 24 Hen. VIII, c. 2 Dyers 
. . have used & exei cised afalse sleyghtie & decey vable waye 
in dyeng, 1388 J. Harvey Disc. Prold. 69 To. .carry away 
the commons with od rumors, by flimflams, wily cranks, and 
sleightie knacks. 1600 W. W aison Decacordon (1602) 82 It 
seemeth impossible for Antichrist to inuent a more sleighty, 
plausible and colourable deuice. 1631 Weever Anc. Funeral 
Mon. 534 Who did vse some sleightie trickes for his owne 
disports. 1676 Carleton Epist. Admon. 4 Adv. 6 Learn 
not the sleighty words and cunning evasions of the deceitful 
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spirits of this woild. 1888 Doughtv A rabia Deserta 1 . 74 
Property, all of his own strong and sleighty getting. 

Sleih, obs. f. Sly a. Sleihsohupe : see Sly- 
ship Obs. Sleit, obs. f. Slight v. Sicily, 
Slely, obs. ff. Slyly adv. 

Slem. rare. Now dial. [Cf. Sw. stem (MSw. 
slemm -, etc.), G. dial, schlemm (G. schlamm ).] 
Slime. , , , , 

c 1450 Mirk's Fesiial 394 Mankynde was makyd of slem 
of fe ertb. a 1004 in Eng. Dial. Diet, s.v.. They sow nee 
in t’ slem o' t’ Nile. 

f Sleme. Obs. rare . Weariness. 
a 1300 E. E. Ps. cxviii. 38 For sleme [L. prac taedio) sleped 
saule myne. .... 

Blench (slenlj), ». Now dial. Also 9 slensh., 
slinch ; pa. t. 4 sleynt, 5 slant, [lepr. OE, 
*sl£>ican, causative form from slincan Slink ®.j 
ittfr. To slink, sneak. 

*1330 Amis 4- Aiml. 2279 For sorwe he sleynt o way biside, 
And wepe with reweful chete. 1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 
i,2 Moche mawgre mote thou have thus to frayn a fiere, 
that slily wolde have slent aiveye. 1781 J. Hutton Tour 
to Caves (ed. 2) Gloss. 96 Slench, to hunt privately for steal- 
ing food as dogs do. 1869- innoithein dial, glossaries. 

t Blend, v. Obs. rare. Also 5 sclend. [Of 
obscure origin.] train. To slice or cut ; to split. 

13.. Sir Beues (A.) 248 pie hondred heuedes of a slende 
Wip is brond. c 1400 Lanf rune's Cirnrg. 128 If j>at }?e brayn 
panne be so myebe I-slend [v.r. y-sclend] )>at \>e part J>at is 
bioke, entre vndir be partie bat is hool. f 1580 Jefferies 
Bugbears 111. iii, Fyrst slend thys square sticlce lenglh-wyse 
in to two. 

Slender (sle Tidai), a. (and adv.). Forms: a. 

4- 6 slendre, 5- slender (5 -yr, 6 -ar, slindir). 
B. 4, 6 solendre, 5-7 solender ; 5 sklendire, 

5- 6 -re, 6 -ir, -ur, 5-6, 9 dial., sklender; 6 
sol-, sklinder. [Of obscure origin. 

An AF. source appears the most probable, but Palsgrave 
(1530) seems to be the only evidence for a F. esclendre. 
Ktlian’s ‘ Slinder, wA Tenuis, exil is' is not otherwise known, 
and his citation of 'Ang. slender’ makes the entiy of 
doubtful value.] 

1 . 1 . Of persons (or animals), their bodies, etc. : 
Not stout or fleshy ; slim, spare. (Frec[. implying 
gracefulness of form, esp. in later use.) 

a. 13.. Coer de L. 3530 He is fat, aqd thertoo tendre, 
And my men are lene and slendre. 1402 Hoccleve Letter 
of Cupid 171 Wheither his shop l>e outlier thikke or slender. 
1495 Timseis Barih. De P, R. iv. x. 95 Colerik men be 
generally in the body longe and slendre. a 1548 Hall Chron,, 
Ediu. IV, 34 Kyng Henry was of stature goodly, of body 
slender. *6oi Holi and Pliny 1 . 350 Females vsually in euei y 
kind haue lesse & slenderer feet than males. 1687 A. Lovell 
tr. Thevenot's Tritv. 1. 132 You mb and grate your flack 
against theafoiesaid Stone, unless you be a veiy slender 
Man. *774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 380 Having 
the body longer and more slender, the nose smaller. 1804 
Abernethy Surg. Obs. 2x0 A German.. of a sickly aspect 
and slender make, 1833 Mrs, Stowe Uncle 'Pom's C. 
xxxiii. 300 She’s slender ; but these yer slender gals will 
bear half killin' to get their own way 1 1871 Figure Train- 
ing 46 That most elegant female charm, a slender waist. 

ft. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 587 The Rene was a sclendre 
colerik man. c 1400 Maundev. 291 Tbei han a blak Hed. . 
and the Body is sclender. c 1450 Merlin xiv. 227 Her 
flessh whitter than snowe, and was not to fatte ne to sklen- 
der. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxx, (Percy Soc.) 146 Her 
annes sclender and of goodly body. 1538 Starkey England 
11. i. 152 Though thys body be weke,sklendur, and lakkyth 
natuial strenghth. 1563 Cooper 'Thesaurus s.v. Digitus, 
Exiles digit i, sclender [fingers]. 

b. Denoting weakness or absence of robustness, 
f Also trims/, of age, etc. : Tender, immature. 

a 1300 Abraham 126 in Brome Bh. 54 To folow 30 w I 
am full fayn, All thow I be slendyr. 1349 Coverdalk, etc. 
Erasin. Par. John 44 So much the more diligently you 
pieache him to them that be of slenderer age. 1718 Hickes 
& Nelson/. Kettlewell 1, xxvii. 50 Concerning his Fust 
Book..aie these Two Things Remarkable, .. First at what 
a Slender Age. . it was written. 1798 M. Cutler in Life, etc. 
(1888) II. 7 His nerves are excitable, and constitution rather 
slender. 1848 Weds ter Lett. (1902) 604 Not that we sup- 
pose Julia is very sick, but she is slender. 

2 . Of things : Small in diameter or width in 
proportion to length. ; long and thin ; attenuated. 

a. a 1313 Fabyan Citron, v. lxxxiii. (i8ix) 60 Hengyste.. 
caused the sayd beests skyn to be cut into a small and 
slender thonge. 1390 Greene Orl. Fur. Wks. (Rtldg.) 93/1 
Seek not. To.. slice the slender fillets of my life. 1613 
G. S andys Trav. 243 Ahout the bottome of the bay, wheie 
the City is slender, and free from concourse of people. 1673 
[R. Leigh] Trausp. Reh. 126, J being the tallest siendre'.t 
letter of the alphabet. 1723 Chambers tr. Le Clerc's 
Archit. I. 69 Roundness makes it appear slenderer than it 
really 1788 Franklin Aulobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 190 The 
slender line, nearly foui miles long, which your army must 
make. 18x0 Scorr Lady of L. 1. xxvi, The lighter pine- 
trees, over-head, Their slender length for rafters spread. 
1876 Smiles Sc. Naiur, iv. (ed. 4) 69 They squeaked like 
mice, and hung to. .the slendeiest twigs. 

P. 15** Fisher Serin, agst, Luther ii. Wks. (1876) 324 
Faythe withouten hope is a sklender beme & of a lytle 
p -wer. 1363 Shute Archit. F j b, The higher they stand, 
the lesser or sklenderer they muste be. 

3 . a. Having little thickness or solidity in pro- 
portion to extent of surface ; slight or slim in size 
or structure. 

1444 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 219 Hows of this snayl, the 
wallys wer nat strange, A slender shelle, a 1348 Hall 
Chron.Men. VI \ 27 b, One [cannon] beyng weake and slen- 
der, brake m peces, and, .slewe the kyng. 1381 Mulcaster 
Positions xxxix. (1887) 194 Vnder a sclender veale of 


counterfeat liberalitie. 1653 M. Carter Honor Redh'.Fp. 
Ded., That I have preferred so slender a Volume to Your 
Honorable Patronage [etc.]. 1663 Phil. Trans. I. 44 

Striking through the slender paitition of the Coal- wall. 1715 
tr. Panciroltus' Rerum Mem. I. if. yii. 83 They weie wont 
to slice their Marble into slender Pieces. *836 W. Irvino 
Astoria III. 123 They launched foith in their canoes, but 
soon found that the river had not depth sufficient even for 
such slender harks. *871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixii. 43 If a 
slender nail hath nipt his bloom. 1873 Manning Mission 
Holy Ghost Pref. p. vii, Neaily ten years ago I dedicated to 
you a very slender book. 

f b. Of a thin consistency. Obs. rare. 

*328 Pavnei.l Snleme's Reghn. Fiijb, Wattiishe wine., 
whose liquor is as sklcndei as water. 1633 Swan Spec. M. 
v. § 2 (1043) 130 The aire and water are clean, thin, and 
slender. 

G. Of vowels: Nariow, close. 

1755 Johnson Diet., Gram., A has throe sounds, the 
slender, open, and broad. 1821 O’Reilly Irish Diet, i/a 
The rule of writing a slender with a slender, and a bioad 
with a broad vowel, 1828 Walker Pron. Diet. 19/1 The 
slender a, or that heaid in lane. 1889 Cent. Diet. s.v, 
Broad. 

4 . Of small extent, size, or capacity. 
x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. 463 Bretenham a very 
slender littletowne. 16x4 J. Norden Labyrinth Man's Life 
L iij b, Of slender sparke ai iseth mighty flame. 1669 Hoyi.e 
Contn. New Exper. 1. (1682) 4 If the Recicver be fitly 
stopt, and slender enough.. to let out the air at the first 
exuction. 1827 Hood Wee Man ii, A slender space will 
seive my case, For I am small and thin. 1871 R. Ellis 
Catullus lxiv. 81 When a plague.. Spent that slender city. 

II. f 5 . a. Moderate or deficient in power or 
strength. Obs. 

a 1400 Apol. Loll. 45, I wot not bat I sold it, and mannis 
myna is sclendre, 1339 Morwvng Evonym. 249 The fire must 
be made very light and sclender, and cncrcsed by litlc and 
litle. 1387 Tunni.Rv. Trag. Tales (1837) 174 Anti eke the 
winde so slender was To cause the ship to steaic. 1657 
AusrrN Fruit Ttees it, 49 The inclinations .. are then but 
very weake and slender. 

fb. Deficient in energy or vigour ; lax. Obs. 
1577 Harrison England n, i. (1877) 1. 19 The slender 
demeanours of such negligent ministers. 1398 Man wood 
Lawes Forest ii. (1615) 33 The slender nnd negligent execu- 
tion of the Forest Lawes. 

6 . a. Of arguments, etc. s Lacking in cogency 
or conclusivcncss ; unconvincing. 

a 1333 Frith Dispnt. I'urgat. Prol. Ej, Man ye ofhis pro- 
bacions are so slender, that they maye well be improued. 
*338 Starkey England 1. ii. 27 Where as my resonys schal 
appere to you sklender and weke. 1638 Junius Paint. 
Ancients 15 This i> a pooie and slender nigument. *639 
Fuller Holy War m. xiii, The proofs weie as slender as 
the crimes gross. 1739 fl. Martin Nat. Hist. I. Wilts. lot 
Though the Reasons alledged..ba slender enough. 

b. Having but slight foundation, ground, or 
justification. 

1362 WinJet JVks. (S.T.S.) I. 52 Breuelie considering., 
lhair litilltoihis thnir supreme auetorite, I fand it. .sclinder 
and licht. 1399 Thynne Auimadv, (1875) 15 This ys a 
slender coniecture ; for, as honorable bowses.. haue home 
as meane armes as Chaucer, 1762-71 H. Walpole Value's 
Aneid. Paint. (1786) IV. 73 England has very slender pre- 
tensions to this oiiginnl and engaging painter. 1849 Mac- 
aulay Hist. Eng. vi II. 154 To the applause of the sincere 
friends of the Established Church Rochester had, indeed, 
very slender claims, *886 Pascoe Lon A, of To-day xxxv. 
(ed, 3) 3x1 Some claim (generally of the slenderest kind). 

7 . Slight, small, insignificant, trifling. 

Used in a variety of contexts, some of which are here dis- 
tinguished by separate groups ofquotations. In some cases 
the sense approximates to that of 8, 

(«) *53° Palsgr. 697/1 My wytle is to sklender to talke 
of so wayghty a mater. 2374 A. L. tr. Calvin, Four Sermons 
D viij, We haue not yet comprehended all, for our capacitie 
is to sclendie. *687 Miege Gt. Fr. Diet. 11 . s.v., He has 
but slender Paits. 1738 tr, Gnaczo's Art Convets, 92, I 
shall have a special Regard to. .those of a slender sense. . . 
I shall think I am speaking to Peisons of weak Capacities. 
1761 Hume Hist. Eng. ILxxxvi, 28s The duke, .knew the 
slender capacity of Suffolk. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
ix. II. 496 A young man of slender abilities, loose principles, 
and violent temper. 1879 Geo. Eliot Theo, Such i, 8 
Attainable by the slendeiest talent. 

(/>) 1536 Cromwell in Merriman Life g Lett. (1902) II. 36 
Their commencement of the same in such slendie and sleight 
sorte . . hathe brought them furthe almost as slendre an 
answer. 1563 Cooper The stun us s.v, Tenuiter, To reason 
..in a sklender style. 1641 ‘Smectymnuus ’ Vinci. Ausiv. 
§6. 77 But. what a slender answer is this. 1813 Scott 
ltokeby l vi, Full slender answer deigned he To Oswald’s 
anxious courtesy. 

(c) 1542 Udall Erasin. Apop/t. 230 To receive nothyng but 
as though it had been a huge and high benefite, wer it in 
deede never so slendre. 1381 Plttie Guasso's Civ. Conv. 1, 
(1386) A s b, You will stand your Countric but in slendei 
Stead, .if you bee no schollcrs, 1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Bal- 
zac's Lett. 13 Princes are too poor, and thefr power too slen- 
der to afford them their full merit. 1670 Coiton Espernon 
in. xi. 372 The Wound . ■ was not to be clos'd by so slender 
a Remedy, 1779 J- Moore View of France (1789) I. ii. 11 
They geneially affoid but a slender enteitainment. 1809 
Malkin Gil Blast, xi. p 6 The anticipation of my slenderest 
wishes was his.. study. 1837 Palgrave Merck, Friar 
(1844) Ded. p. i, A production possessingsuch slender atti ac- 
tions. a 1866 Grote Ethical Fragm- iv, (1876) 96 A child 
feels that he has not the slenderest power of acting upon the 
fears of otheis. 

(d) 1686 J. Scott Christian Life 1 . 11. iii. 87 The Slender- 
est probability will Sway their Understanding to vote 
[etc.], a 1704 T. Brown Aw. Late Politicks Wks. 1711 IV. 
102 The slender Prospect we have of Success in the War 
against France. 1836 Kingsley Misc. (i860) I. 80 Proof of 
what slender grounds there are for calling Raleigh ‘sus- 
pected \ 1875 JowErr Plato (ed. 2) V. 36 Their only hope, 
however slender, was in victory. 


I 


fb. Of persons in respect of station or capacity. 
1348 Udall Erasm. Par, Luke ii. 32 Be tliei neuer so 
slender or lowe of degree. *371 Golding Calvin on Ps. 
lvxii. 4 Not without cause dootli God take 11101 c charge of 
the slenderer sorte, wliiche aie moste subjeete too wrong 
and violence. 1651 Fee. Communion § 7 The abler soil of 
people, for the good example of the slender ones. 

8. Small or limited in amount, number, range, etc. 

1364 Haward Entrap. 11. 12 Although their wealth ami 

substaunce was as yet but veiy sclender. 1587 Turheiiv. 
Trag. Tales 83 b, A iewell of no slender puce, *633 T. 
Stafford Par. II ib. (i8?i) 146 This Annie is but veiy 
slender. *660 F. Brooki. tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 373 In the 
plains then it never rains, all they ever have is ndi-w, wliith 
is so slender it never wets at all. 1748 Anion’s I’oy. ti. iii. 
130 Their stock of provisions, .was extiemely slender. 1732 
Hume Ess. % Treat. (1777) I. 283 The land is ucli, nut 
coarse, ..and produces slender emps. 1823 Lamb Elia if. 
Barbaras—, Her slender earnings weie the sole Mippoi t 
of tiie family. 1832 Tiiacki.rav Esmond 11. iii, Taking the 
young gentleman's .slender baggage. 

to. Of sounds : Weak, lacking in fullness. 

1784 Cowpur Talk vi. 78 The redbreast warbles still, but 
is content With slender notes, and 11101c than lialfsuppress’il. 
1820 I1ash.it r Lett. Dram. Lit, 48 A very callow brood, 
chirping their slender notes. 1838 Hawihouni: Fr, .y It . 
Note-bus v (1872) II. 170 It gave one little slender squeak. 
1839 — Maible Faun iv, Hilda with her slender scream. 

9 . fa. Of poor quality ; meagre; lacking 'body*. 
Obs . rate. 

*577 B- Googi: Here slat It's Hush. r. (15861 a? A similar 
ami leuell ground, sullied to the water, would he fj « .t 
plowed in the emle of August. Ibid. 4 5 The Pastures that 
lyes by the Lakes of Duinone. .me hut sclemler, 
b. l*oorly supplied, rare" 1 , 
ct 700 I’liiLirs (J.), The good Ostorius often deign'd To 
grace my slender table. 

10 . As adv. In a slender manner ; slightly, rare. 

1381 MuiwASir.it Positions iv. (1887) ao, I could wislie the 
wittier child, the lesse vpon the spurre,..or the sklentleier 
kept at it. 1743 Loud. <3 C. Bremer 11. (ed. a) t,8 Pale Malt 
lias certainly most of the Grain in it, as being slendeiest 
dry'd, and is thcrefoie most nourishing. 

III. 11 . In sjiecilic uses, chiefly in the names 
of animals, fishes, plants, etc. (see quots.). 

Shaw (1803-4) also gives Slender Con ilia, hhtuliu ur, 
llydrus, Snake, .S pants. Rennie (1812) has Slender Geld 
'Tongue and Treble liar as moth-names j also Lind, 
Nebulous, Rufous (etc.) Slender. 

(n) 1829 Okim'HII tr. Cuvier VIII. 583 ".Slender Hill Tern, 
Sterna Tenuirosiris . 1839 Stain ion Brit. Jlutteijl . \ hi. 

11. 1 Their ample wings, compaml to the si/e of the bodiei, 
have procured for them [rc. the Gcometrhia ] the designa- 
tion of "Klender-lmdies, by contrast with the Nottuina and 
Bombyeina, termed Stout-bodied moths. *896 II, O, Fo«ni » 
Hand-bk. Primates I. ao8 The "Slender Capuchin. Cebus 
Jl mtus. 1804 5 J.YDHKKFR Roy. Nat. Hist. III. 60 The 
"slender dolphin is ft spotted species from the Atlantic ami 
the Cape of Good Hope. 1836 Yarrf.i.l Bill. Fishes I. vho 
The "Slender Goby, gobius gracilis, 1834 M'Mi’rihIK 
Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 50 The lAi/yMonkejs., The strand 
species is called the "Slender Loris, Lemur giacitis. 1880 
Cassell's Nat. Hist. I. 247 The Slender Loris is trty 
common in the lower country of the south and en-t i*f 
Ceylon. 1893 Lvdi KKi;u Roy. Nat. llht. 1 . 2 { 1 '1 he Sh uder 
Loris.. is the sole species of the genus to whit h it belong .. 
I bid. 469 In South Afrii a. .we haw: also a jiuh.Ii .smaller 
species, the "slender mmigoose. 1863 Col n il 111 it. Fishes 
IV, 216 "Slender Salmon, Salma gracilis, 1893 Lvdi kki r 
Roy. Nat, Hist. I. 153 The ‘Slender Sapajou (f \ bus 
pallidus) . . inhabiting Bolivia. *896 Ibid. V. 491 The eailii-st 
allies of the herring tribe seem to 1* the extimt *sh nder- 
scales (LeptoUpididx). 

(/>) 1833 Miss Pratt Flmutr. PI. V. 291 Thread Rush, nr 
Slender Rush. Ibid. 297 Slender Spreading Rush, 1859 
— Brit. Grasses 23 Slender Cotton-grass. Ibid. 56 Slender 
Fox-tail. *1889 Maidin Useful PL 71 A g rest is s.aha. 
Slender Bent Grass. Ibid. 93 Oflismenus seta? ins, Slender 
Panic Gtnss. 




-flowered, -footed , etc., frequently in the sjiecilic 
names of animals, plants, etc. 

1803 Shaw Gen. Root. IV. 11. 306 "Slender- finned Flounder. 
1796 Withering Brit, PL (ed. 3) III. 690 “Slender- lluwrted 
Thistle. 1826 Kirby & Sp. hntouwl. Ill, xxxii. 3 5 The 
".slender-footed Chin del id, e. 1896 II. Woodward (luide 
Fossil Reptiles Brit. Mm. 6 Thu old type of long and 
)slender-jawed Tcleosaurs. 1851 Man iiil Petii/lu tuns 
11. § a. 82 Numerous Nlciiiler-jointcd simple tem.it uta, 1703 
Martyn Lang. Bot. s.v., A "sleuth-ideated plant, 1889 

R. Boldrevvood* Miner's Right 118991 130,1 The foliage 
of the slender-leaved eucalypti showed a tinge of vdn 1 
green. J737 Bracken Farmery hupr. (17561 1 . jzo C\ Us 
that are "slender legg'd, 1663 Cowley Pindati/ue G./o, 
To Mr. Hobs iv, The Caspian, And "slender-limb'd Media 1 - 
rnnean, 1894 Pop. Sci. Monthly WAV. 3 o The .e slend* r- 
limbed . . Caucasians axe . . temperate, 1831 Gkii 1 1 1 11 n , 
Cuvier IX. 104 The "stentier-muz/h-d Oo> otlile. 1882 
Contemp. Rev. Aug. 310 The Mt nder-moed rhiuoeertD. 
187a rt.NjJYSONGiwvM.i- I-ynette 3 A Mecder- shafted Pine 
Lost footing, fell, and so was whirl’d away. x8u tie) tut 
Anghcus II. ne "Slender-vpiked ITirjina. Ibid. 4*1 
"Siender stalked Star Wort. 1838 Hawuiohsk Fr. H It.it. 
Notc-lks. (1872) I. 4 ‘Slender-stemmed trets, x88a Vises tr. 
Sachs Bpt. 936 In the genus l «v«. .ail the slender-stemmed 
species have leaf-tendnis. 1832 Rinnik ButUrjL $ M. 

1 *Slender.stni>LSl Rufous. 18*7 Gviirmi tr. Cuvier 
V- 82 Pouched and ".Slender-tailed Bat. Ibid. veLnofe, 

The "blender-toed Weasel. 1711 Land. Gas. Nu. 48^1^ 
A fair, clear skin’d Woman, . . and "slender Waistml. 1848 
Buckley / had 425 Klender-waisted women. 1647 j. Trapp 
Comm. Acts 1. 18 Papias..was„.a "slmder-witted man. 
to. Adverbial, as slender-growing, -twined. 

16x6 J. Hayward Sanct. Trout. Soul 1. vii. (1620) 105 The 
slender-twined thred of this life. 1901 Card. Chnm. 16 
Mar. iiyj iCytisus filipes, a tkmler-growing species with 
tiny white flowers. 



SLENDER. 

t Slender, v. Obs . rare - 1 . [f. prec.] tram. 
To attenuate. 

1550 Morwyng Evonym. 343 Thou maiest gather that 
whicnc oyl strengtheneth, digesteth, and sclendereth. 

Slender-beaked, a. [Slender a. 12 a.] 
Having a slender beak. 

*824 Stbfiirks in Shaw's Gen. Zool. XII. 1. 158 Slender- 
beaked Sandpiper. 1827 Griffith tr. Cuvier V. 382 Dcl- 
phinus Restrains (Slender-beaked Dolphin). 1859 Miss 
Fra.it Erie. Grasses 41 Slender-beaked Bottle Sedge, 188a 
Cassell's Nat. Hist. VI. 107 The Slender-beaked Spider 
Ciab (1 Stenorhynchus tenmrostris). 1896 Lydeicker Roy. 
Nat. Hist. V. 513 The slender-beaked sturgeon (, Psephurus 
£ la dins). 

Slender-billed,#. [Slenders. 12a.] Having 
a slender bill ; lenniiostral. 

zj6g G. White SeUorne xxvi, It ought, no doubt, to have 
gone, amongyour slender-billed small birds._ 1801 Latham 
Gen. Synop. Birds Suppl, II. ids Slendei -billed creeper. .. 
Hill., very slender and moderately curved. 1839 Audubon 
Oruith. Biog. V. 251 Slender-billed Guillemot, l/ria Towns ■ 
endi. Ibid. 333 Slender-billed Fulmar, Proccllanct Tcmti- 
rotiris. 1872 Couf.s N. Antcr. Birds 83 Slender-billed 
Nuthatch. Ibid. 332 Slender-billed Shearwater. 1893 
Lydiucker Roy. Nat. Hist. IV. 109 The slendei -billed 
cockatoos. 

Slender-bodied, a. [Slender a. 12 a.] 
Having a slender body. 

1611 Coigr, Carfiion, a kind of long-headed, slendei - 
bodied, .whilc-bullicd Trout. 1687 Loud. Gas. No. 2298/3 
A tall Man. .and slender Bodied. 01706 Gardinhr tr. 
Rapin, Of Gardens ir. 80 The tall slender body’d Pine. 
1833-6 Todd's Cycl. Anat. I. 531/t Some of the small 
slender-bodied subulate species [of calamaiics]. 1839 Stain- 
ion Brit, lhetterjl. 4 M. Title-p., Vol. II. (Compi ising the 
slender-bodied and small mollis.) 

Slenderish (riendarij), a. [f. Slender a. +• 
-ism l .] Rather slender. 

*894 (Jkockut r Raiders vi. fix Silver Sand was a slendei ish 
man, of middle height. 

Slenderly (sle’ndwli), adv. Also 5-6 sklen- 
dorly, 6 -lye, -lie, -urly, sclendorly ; 6 slender- 
lye, 6-7 -lie. [f. Slender a. + -ly 2 .] 

1 . In a slight degree ; to a slight or small 
extent ; scantily, meagrely, poorly. 

a. a *313 Faiiyan Citron, vrr. (18x1) 614 The wbiche porsone 
..shewya to liym (hat the castell of Coruyla was but 
sklendevly manned. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 27 1 
We hnue touched the vciLues and the excrcysc of y" same 
but diniinutely, breuely and sclendorly. 1377 B. Googe 
II ores bach's Hush. 1. (1586) 36 Coucr it liow scleiulctly yon 
wyll, it carclli not. 

ft. 1538 Wardk Ir. Alexis' Seer. 44 b, Take.. sixe clones 
lightly or slendei lye beaten. 1387 Turuerv. Trag. Tales 
(1837) ixt lie to mciey movde, To see the poorc diseasile 
soule so slondeily belovde. 1620 Vicnnlr Via Recta vii. 
108 That., which is bul slondeily pet ceiiied of the gustatiuc 
sense. 1674 Ilovi.r. Ext ell. Thcal. n. iv. 174 How many 
otlioih we are but slendei ly acqiininled with. 17051 Mortimer 
llusb. (1721) II. it 8 It is better to water a Plant seldom 
and thoroughly, than often and slenderly. 1748 Anson's 
Voy. in, via. 382 The pi i.soneis. .observed how slenderly 
she was manned. 1821 Lamb lllia 1. Grace before Meat , 
'Plio slender, but not slenderly acknowledged, icfection of 
the poor and humble man. 1833 Thackeray Newcomes 
xlvii, My brothers and sisteis will be but slenderly por- 
tioned. 1867 F. Francis Angling x, (1880) 333 The flies 
are. .slenderly dressed. 

1 2 . a. Feebly, ineffectively. Obs. 

a 1333 Frith Disfiut. Pnrg. Bijb, I wyll declare vnto 
you what solucyons he makclh to these scauen weake 
1 euson.s, . . for he auoydeth them so slenderlye, that [etc.], 
1377 Hanmer A nc. Eccl. Hist., Socrat. it. x. (1619) 237 lie 
maintained their opinion very slenderly. 

•|*b. Slackly, perfunctorily. Obs. 

1545 Bkcnklow Comil. 5b, This [praying] must be done 
crnestly, .not slenderly. 1360 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 
370 The request of Duke Moiis was coldlye and slendei lye 
preferred unto them. 1603 Knoli.es Hist. TnrJecs (1621) 
78 c To see him deale go slenderly in a matter of so great 
importance. 

•(* e. Ungraciously, coldly ; slightingly. Obs. 

*598 Yong Diana 66 If by chaunce he sent her anie thing 
by any of his other seruanls, it was so slendei ly accepted, 
ilui he thought it best to send none vnto her but my selfe. 
1624 Capt. Smith Virginia Wks. (Arb.) n. 387 Seeing., 
how slendei ly hcretofoie both hadbeene regarded. 

+ d. Easily ; for little return. Obs .— 1 

1677 Gilpin Detnonol . (1867) 373 We must learn this skill, 
not too easily to give up our hopes, or to be prodigal of our 
inteiest in Christ, so as to part with it slendei ly. 

8. In a slender or slim fashion ; delicately. 

1391 Spenser Virgil's Gnat 3 We. . , like a cobweb weauing 
slenderly, Hauc onely playde. 1844 Hood Bridge of Sighs 
ii, Fashion’d so slendei ly, Young, and so fair l 1883 Cent. 
Mat?. Nov. 60 He was a youngish, slendeily made man, 
with a distinctly good bearing. 1894 H. Nishet Bush Girl’s 
Rom. 28 A slendeily-built, red-nosed and dyspeptic patri- 
cian be was. 

Slenderness (slemdain&s). Also 6 sklen- 
durnes, sclendernesse; 6-7 slendernes(se. [f. 
Slender a. + -ness.] 

1 . The quality of being slender in form or phy- 
sical condition ; slimness, spareness. Also in fig. 
context. 

1338 Starkey England 1. iii. 72 In thys polytyke body, 
ther ys a certayn sklendurnes, debylyte, and wekencs therof. 
Ibid. 11. i. 152 Asyngular remedy for the sklendurnes of our 
polytyke body. 1380 IIollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Mount - 
oil, thinnesse, slendcrnesso. 1597 A. M. tr. Gni/lemeau's 
Fr, CAirurg. 46/2 The legges, hippes and armes are thinner 
belowe then above ; we must therefore on such slendernes 
apply some compresses. *626 Bacon Sylva § n6 As for 

VpL. IX, 


SOI 

Small Whistles, or Shcpheards Oaten Pipes, they give a 
Sound, because of their extreame Slendernesse. x686 Plot 
Stajfordsh. 389 According to the bigness and slenderness of 
the neck. 1713 Derham Phys.-Theol. 191 Its extraordinary 
Length and Slendei ness is very useful to some. 1831 
Rusicin Stones Ven. I. viii. § 11 note, When shafts are used 
in the upper stories of buildings,.. no such relative limits 
exist either to slenderness or solidity. 

2 . Pettiness, smallness, slightness, etc. 

154a Brinklow Comfl. ii. (1874) 26 The court of the 
Marshyalsee, I can neyther thynck, speake, nor write, the 
slendernesse. .of that court. 1333 Eden Decades (Arb.) 30 
The sclendernesse of theyr capacitie. 1570-6 Lambarde 
Peramb. Kent (1826) 303 The yeerely value is but small, 
the slendernesse wherof [etc.]. 1607 Tovsell S erpents (1638) 
813 Mark well the slendernesse of this comparison. 1646 
J. Grf.gory Notes on Script. 133 The Coarsenesse of the 
Raiment,, .the slendernesse of the dyet. 1743 Phil, Trans, 
XLII. 320, L.have presumed, on the Slenderness of our 
Acquaintance, to send thee an Account thereof. x8x8 Hal- 
lam Mid. Ages (1872) 1 . 112 Even if we should often doubt 
particular fac is from slenderness of proof. 1870 Pall Mall G. 
7 Nov. 3 A friend.. knowing the slenderness of my purse, 
f b. Limited knowledge or intellect. Obs. 

1612 Woodall Surgeon's Mate Ep. Saint., Better docu- 
ments then my slendernesse can unfold. 1631 Rcc. Commu- 
nion § 2 Their slownesse and slendernesse . . was very great. 

t Slenderwise, adv. Obs . -1 [f. Slender a. 
+ -wise.] In a slender or attenuated manner. 

1541 Copland Guy don's Quest. Chirrtrg. Fiij b, The thic 
fyrste he longe and byg,. .and bredc sklenderwyse asa tayle. 

t Sleng, v. Obs. Also fa t. and fa. ffle. 
sleynt. [a. ON. *slengfa (Norw. and Icel. slengja, 
Sw. sleinga, Da. strange), = ONorw. and Icel. 
slengja , slmgva, f. slangio- pret. stem of slyngva 
Sling e».l] tram. To sling, throw, cast. 

a 1300 Havelok 1923 Summe leyo in dikes slenget. c 1330 
Anns 4 A mil. 2073 He. .bent him in his honden tvain, And 
sleynt him in the lake. 14.. l'ol„ Rei, 4 L. Poems (1903) 
276 Crist on cioys was sleynt ; To hys fadet he made n pleynt. 
Hence f Sle'nger, a slinger. Obs .— 1 
a 7400-30 Alexander 2219 (D.), Hym-self with slengeis 
& slyke lie somned a menje. 

+ Slenk. Obs .— 1 ? A side-blow. 

The other MSS. have slynge and slyityng. 

<1x400 Anturs of Art//, xlviii. (Douce MS.), lie atteled 
withe a slenke hat slayne him in slqte. 

+ Sle nker, v. Obs .— 1 [ad. G. schlenkern 
(LG. slenhern ).] tram. To dangle, swing. 

1638 A. Fox IVitrtD Snrg. v. 363 Children .canyed onely 
in the arm, and slencker’d up and down by lasry Maids, aie 
easily lunt in tlmt manner. 

Slent, sb.l Now dial. Also 4 slento. [a. 
ON. * slent (Norw. slent a side-slip, faa slent 
aslant; Sw. slant slope, slant, fb slant aslant), re- 
lated to *slenia Slent v? (whence sense 3). See 
also Sklent sb. and Slant j/;. 1 ] 

1 . A slope or declivity. = Slant sb . 1 x. 

13.. E. E. Allit, P, A. 141 By-Sonde pe broke by slente 
opet slade, I hoped hat mote meiked wore, a 1825 Fokuy 
Voc. E. Anglia 307 Slent, a gentle slope in the suifacc of 
the ground. 

2 . On {the) slent, aslant. Cf. Slant sb . 1 3. 

13.. Cursor M. 6200 (Gutt.), God paimbad drau iner-mare 
Egain on slent pai pai ware. 1894 IIeslop Northnmbld. 
Gloss. s.v., ‘ It's on the slent ’—aslope. 

1 3 . A sly hit or sarcasm. Obs. = Slant sb 1 5. 
c 1557 Abp. Parker Ps. cxix. 42 Fynd thus I maye to 
answere right and dul blasphemers slents. 1379 North 
Pint., Antonins 982 b, When Cleopatra found Antonius 
i easts and slents to be but grosse and souldier like, in plaine 
manner she gnue it him finely. 1612 Ibid., Epaminondas 
xixo He was as pleasant a man to giue a fine slent in dis- 
course, as could he possible to be found, 
f Slent, sb.* Obs. [a. ON. *slent (Norw. sleti), 
f. slent a (ON. sleita) to dash, throw, etc.] 

1 . A splash or sprinkling. 

13. . St. Erkewuiolde 331 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1881), 
pe fyrst slent [of water] bat one me slode slekkyd al my lene. 

2 . Naut. = Slant sb? 

1396 Ralfigh Discov. Guiana. 53 Towards the euening[we] 
had a slent of a northeily winae that blew very strong. 
1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 81 Advising them that 
with the first calme or slent of wind, they should come off. 
1628 Sir K. Digby Voy. Medit. (Camden) 43 This day the 
wind and sea were verie high, . .but att the euening a slent 
of calme came. 

Slent, v? Now dial. Also 4 slinte, 5 sclent©, 
[a. ON. *slenta (Norw. slenta , older Da. slente\ 
cf. MSw. and Sw. slinta) to slant, slope, slip. 
See also Sklent z>.] 

1 . intr. To slip, fall, or glide obliquely; to 
strike or lie aslant. 

13.. SirBeues 2339 Ascopard , . Smot after Beues a dent 
gret, And wip is 0 fot a slintte And fel wijj is owene dentte 
[14.. Camb. MS. Ff, ii. 38 A fote yn to be erthe hyt sclente], 
1470-85 Malory Arthur xvn. i. 689 The stroke was soo 
giete that it slented doune to the erthe. 1635 Gurnall 
Chr. in Arm. n. 337 Though God takes his aim at man, 
and levels his arrows primarily at his very heart ; yet as 
they go, they slent upon the creature. 1834 Mrss Baker 
Northampt. Gloss., Slent, to slant, to slope. 

1 - 2 . To make sly hits or gibes. Obs. 

Cf. Brockett (1829), ‘Slant, to utter sly jokes’. 

1367 Fenton Trag. Disc. 141b, Slenting at their sortes of 
devises in woing. 1379 North Plutarch 744 b, One Proteas, 
a pleasaunt conceited man, and that could slent finely. 

3 . traits. To cause to slant; to turn aside. 

1639 Fuller Holy War 1 v. xxiv. (1647) 2x0 Nimblenesse 
was also very advantageous to break aud slent the down- 
right rushings of a stronger vessel, 


SLEUTH. 

Hence Slo'nting vbl. sb, 

13. . Gam. 4 Gr. Knt, 1160 per myjt mon se, as pay slypte, 
slentyng of arwes. 

+ Slent, »- a In 4 slente, slinte. [Of obscure 
origin.] traits. To strike out ; to aim or deliver* 
(a blow) ; to cast, throw. 

13.. Sir Beues 813 Wib is swerd out a slinte Twei toskes 
at be ferste dent, c 1380 Sir Fernntb. 1615 Roland jeine 
him gan defende wyp durendale is brand, And stuine 
strokes til hymen he slente. Ibid. 3313 Grete slabbes of 
styl & yre to J>e walles J>o worn y-slente. 

Slent, v .3 Now dial. [Of obscure origin.] 

1 . tram. To split or cleave ; to rend. 

1603 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iii. 1. Vocation 857 With a 
steel Dart.. [thou] Art ’twixt thy Cuiiacc and thy Saddle 
slent. <2x618 — Job Triumphant in. 29s On CliflsofAdamant 
heelaies his hands;. .Slents theniw lh sledges. C1645H0WH1.L 
Lett. iv. xix, If one do well observe the quality of the ClifF«: 
on both shores, his eyes will judge . . thnt they were slented 
and shiver'd asunder by some act of violence. 1851 Dorset 
Gloss., Slent, to tear; to rend. 1897 T. Hardy 1 1 ’csse.tr 
Poems, Valenciennes vii, A shell was blent to shards anighst 
my ears. 

absol. iggi Sylvester Du Bartas ir. i. 813 Whose two- 
hand Sword, at every veny, slent, Not through a single 
Soulclier’s feeble bones. But keenly slyces thiougli w hole 
Troops at once. 

f 2 . intr. To burst or split. Obs. rare 

1608 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. m. Schisme 18B Th’ 
unsacred Altar sudden slent in twain, a *618 — Job Trium- 
phant iv. 52 Mylirest is like a Wine-Butt.. Ready to burst, 
or Bottles like to slent. 

Sle'nting,///. a. Also 7 stinting, [f. Slent 
v. 1 ] Oblique, indited. 

_ 1642 Fuu.hR Holy 4 Prof. St. 11. v. 66 Gencially writing 
ingeniously, using sometimes slenting, seldome down-right 
jailing, a 1661 — Worthies, London. 11. (1662) 217 This 
if literally true, deserved a down-right (and not only so 
slenting a) mention. 1662 Guknali. Chr. in Arm. xix. xi. 

§ 2 (1669) 510/1 So by a stinting blow they hit God himself 
in contemning his Ambassador. 

t Sle'ntwise, adv. Obs. rare -1 , [f. Slent 
sb? or sf.I] In a slanting manner. 

1579 Fenton Gniccinrd. xv. (1399) 692 The hurt was light, 
being but a blow slentwise. 

f Slep, v. Obs. rare. [a. ON. (also Icel., Norw., 
MSw.) sleffa. ] intr. To slip. 

? a 1400 Moite Arth. 3854 His hand sleppid and slode 
o-slante one be mnyles. <2x420 Ant ms of Ait A. xlvni. 
(Thornton MS.), The swerde sleppis on slantc, and one the 
mayle slyd>s. 

1 ' Slepe, v. Obs.—' 1 [a. MD11. slefen, — ~Ul.G. 
slefen, MHG. sleifcn.~\ traits. To diag. 

1481 Caxion Reynard (Arb.) 27 They slepid hym and 
drewe hym ouer stones and ouer hlockes wylhout the village. 
Slepe(r, obs. f. Sleep(er. Slep(e)ry, Sleprie, 
obs. ff. Sleepery. Slepyr, obs. J. Slipper. 
Slerg, v. Sc. [More commonly written siairg 
(sec the Eng. JDial. Diet.). Cf. G. dial, schlargen , 
schlcrgen to smear, mess.] tram. To slabb'er. 

a 1758 Ramsay Daft Bargain 22 Rah . . sleig’d the rest o’t 
in Ins gab. 

Slester, variant of Slaister A. 
t Slet, v. Obs. In 3 sclette, 4 alette, [app. 
a. ON. sletia to slap, etc.] a. trans. To flatten, 
lay flat. b. intr. To fall flat. 

c 1223 Alter. R. 212 Heo sleateS) [AfiF. C. scletteS] adun 
boa two hore earen. 13.. K. A Us. 2262 (W.), Heoie hors 
hedlyng mette, That heo to grounde y-swowe slelten. 

+ Sleteli, obs. var. of SLEF.cn sb, or Slitch. 

1743 Maxwell Sel. Trans. 44 Sea-slelch, Clay and Lime. 
Ibid. 125 Indeed they chuse to have Mud with the Sand, 
and this they call S letch, 

sietch. (sletj), v. rare. Now dial. Also 5 
sleob. j fa. t. aleghte. [repr. OE. sltxccan (also 
d-, gesleeccan), f. slsec Slack a. Cf. OS. slehkian 
to weaken, Norw. slekkja to slacken (a cord, etc.).] 
+L trans. To render slack or relaxed ; to assuage, 
mitigate. Obs. rare, 

1 a 1400 Morte Arth. 2675 Lordes lenande lowe on Icmand 
scheldes,..And some was sleghte one blepe with slaughte 
of be pome, a 1500 Tale of Basyn 47 in Plazl. E. P, P. III. 
46 [Go] To the paison thi bioder, that is so rich a wrech, 
And pray hym of thi sorow sum del he wold slecb. 

2 . intr. To abate, slacken, stop. dial. 

1847 in Halliwell (I. Wight). 1881 Isle of Wight Gloss. 
s.v., It laained aal day without sletchun. 

Sleuce, obs. form of Sluice sb. 

Sleugh, variant of Slew sb? 

+ Sleuth, sb .1 Obs. Forms: 1 sleswlS, sleewp, 

2 slewte, 4 sleawpe, 4-5 slewthe, 4-6 slewth. ; 

1 sleu®, 3-4 sleu])©, 4 sleu^pe, sleaupe, 4-6 
sleuthe (5 scl-), 4-6 sleuth, 7 slouth. [OE. 
slmwd, f. sldw Slow a. + -m. In later use chiefly 
northern and Sc.] 

1 . Sloth; laziness. 

c 888 K. Alfred Boetli. xviii. § 3 For heoi-a slaswSe & for 
gimeleste & eac for recceleste. c 1000 JElfric in Assmann 
Ags. Horn. i. 224 We ne mason mid sltewSe .. pa ecan 
myrhSe mid Gode geearnian. c 1x75 Lamb, Horn. 103 De- 
sidia, pet is slew 3 e on englisc. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7508 
pet folc. .turnde to sleupe & to prate & to lecnerie. 1340 
Ayenb. 32 Efterward comb sleupe. Ibid., Efler sleaupe is 
uoryetinge. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 353 Pey.. 
jeuep hem alle to idelnesse and to sleupe. 1422 tr. Secreta 
Secret., Priv. Priv. 228 A grete vysage and hroode tokenytii 
slewthe in manere, as Oxeen and Assis. 1 1450 St. Cnthbert 
(Surtees) 1749 Why er we pus in sleuth sett ? 1513 Douglas 
VEneid x. vi. 46 Than na delay of sleuth, nor fetr, ne host, 



SLEUTH. 


SLIBBER- SAUCED- 


Wythheld Turnus. *5*9 Rastell Pastyme (*8n) 77 
Slewth, gloteny, and other pleasure. *557 Paynell Jugur- 
tha 92 There was neuer man whiche obtayned . .euerlastyng 
name by cowardice or sleuth, c 1600 Montgomerie Chevy it! 
' 4 Slat 1560 Then let us remove, And sleip nae mair in 
sleuth. tfiaoSiR W.Mure True Crucifix 3113 Wks, (S.T.S.) 
1. 294 Not in the Bed of slouth Reposing. 

D. As a ‘ proper term ' (cf. Sloth sb. 1 3). 

i486 Bk. St. Albans f vj, A Sleuth of Beeris. 

2 . Slowness, slow movement. rare~\ 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 207 By J>e sleu}>e of jie 
manere of tunes. 

Sleuth, (si#)) r<S. 2 Forms: 3-48I0]), 4-5 sloth, 

4 slotht, elog(t)h; 5 Sc. sloith, slouth, sl-uth(e, 

5 Sc., 9 sleuth. [In sense x a. ON. (and Icel.) 
'slid (Norw. slod, slo) track, trail In sense a ellipt. 
for Sleuth-hound.] 

f 1 . The track or trail of a person or animal ; a 
definite track or path. Also fig. Obs . 
c iaoo Ormin 1194 Jiff |>u . folljhesst a}} ctennessess slojr, 

6 lacrcsst me to folhhenn. a *300 Cursor M. 1254 In bat 
way sal }>ou find forsoth pi moders and mine our bather 
slogh [v.r, sloth]. Ibid. 1283, etc. 1373 Barbour Bruce 
Vir. 44 Johne of Lorn Persanit the hund the sleuth had lorn. 
1429 in Cal . Doc. rel. Scot. (1888) IV. 404 Gif onny man., 
makking lauchful sluthe as the trewis wil, be slaync. c 1470 
Henry Wallaces. 137 The sloith stoppyt, at Fawdoun still 
scho [sc. the dog] stude. 

b. aiirib ., as sleuth-dog , etc. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace v. 96 Bot this sloth brache [».**. 
sluth ratche]..On Wallace fute folowit so felloune fast. 
180a Surtees Fray Suport ix. in Scott Minstrelsy , Lang 
Aicky , . Wi’ his sleutli-dog sits in his watch right sure. 1823 
Scott Peneril xli, The sleuth-dog, which, eager, fierce, and 
clamorous in pursuit of his prey, desists from it so soon ns 
blood is sprinkled upon his path. 

2 . a. A bloodhound. Hence sleuth-like adj. 
b. US. A detective. 

*876 TV. Amer. Rev. CXXIII. 371 The quiet, untiring 
sluth-like assiduity with which Mr. Silden was ferreting 
out their wrong-doings. 1907 Black Cat June n The 
sleuths tvhose protection he had invoked. 1908 Westm. Gas. 
28 Aug. 2/3 The ‘ sleuth ' that tracks down the murderer. 

t Sleuth, a.i Sc. Obs. rare. Also 7 slueth. 
[irreg. f. Sleuth j^. 1 ] Slothful, slow. 

1367 Gude 4 Godlie B, (S.T.S.) 180 Wald thay na mair 
Impugne the treuth. Syne in thair office be nocht sleuth 
[1621 slueth]. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform, x. 92 Quhen 
pleisit God to send 30W Scolds pe treuth, The same to 
further at Leith he was not sleuth. 

Sleuth, fl .2 rare— 1 . [Inferred fiom Sleuth- 
hound.] Persistent, dogged. 

1864 Blackmore Clara Vaughan vii, A treacherous, blue, 
three-cornered blade,.. sleuth as hate, and tenacious as 
death. 

+ Sleuth, v. 1 Also 3 sleuhpen, 5 slewthyn. ; 
5-6 slewth, 6 Sc. slaucht, sluthe. £f. Sleuth 
sb. 1 In later use only A.] 

1 . intr. To be slothful, rare. 

c *300 Moral Ode [37] in A nglia 1. 9 No solde no man don 
a first, ne sleuhjien wel to donne. c 144a Promp. Parv, 
459/i Slewthyn, 01 sluggon, torpeo, torpesco. 

2 . i rans. To delay, put off, neglect. 

01430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode n. xc. (1869) 108, 1 slcwLhede 
it, and dide no more ther too ; . .and wel ofte bi me hath be 
many a good werk slcwthed. 1450 Poston Lett. I. 173 
That tbys be not slewthed, for taryeng drawth perell. 1313 
Douglas VEtteid xi. ix. 62 Mony ways him self he nccusit, 
That he sa langhad slewtliit and refusit To ressaue glaidly 
the Troiane Enee. 1334 St. Papers Hen. VIII, V. 12 We 
do nocht sleucht nor contenow no manor thing yat concernis 
the King, a 1378 Lindksay (Pitscqltie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) 
1. 13s Sieing all was sluthit, thair was no mischeif could 
befall our king bot was deliuerit wnto ws. 
b. To waste in sloth. 

/S 8 ? J AS - 1 Dss. Poesie (Arb.) 74 Men sould be warr, To 
sleuth the tyme that flees fra them so farr. 

Hence Sleuthing vbl. sb. 


01430 Goddam Reg. 78 With-out tariinge or slewthynge 
al so sone a3 hyt rnyht lawfully he done, a 1585 Mont 
go.merie Cherrie 4 Slae 542 Pcrsauis thou not quha 
pretious tyme thy slewthmg dois oreschute? 

Sleuth (si#), 77.2 [f. Sleuth sb. 2 2.] tram 
To track (a person). 

1905 Review ofRtv. Sept 254 Berton . . has been sleuthei 
by the detectives. 1909 Gunter Prince Karl 269 Y01 
sleuth her to Buffalo and it will get you a raise in salary, 
i Sleu thful, a. Obs. Also .ft. 5 slouth-, -1 
slewth-, 7 slueth-. [f. Sleuth sb.! In later us 
only &.] Slothful. 

0x400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh, 104 Manys. .way 
and sleuthfull as Bere. ibid. 115 Sleuthful, and vnobeyi 
sant. 01470 Henry Wallace vu. 348 In thair brawny 
sone slaid the sleuthfull sleip. 1533 Bellknden Livy : 
Prol. (S.T.S.) L 9 How sleuthfull war pe maneris of roman ii 
quhen rnorall disciplyuis began to faihe. 1596 Dalrympl 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I, 286 Mony of bair kinsmen an 
fremdls, this law walde fettir, ydle, sueir, and sleuthful 
c 1614 Sir W. More Dido 4 Mneas Wks. (S.T.S.) I. 7 
None slueth full in the citty do remaine. 

Hence + Sleu'thfulljr adv., fSleuthfulness. 
01470 Henry Wallace 1. 3 Our antccessowris. .We la 
ourslide, throw werray sleuthfulnes, Ibid. m. 234 Ou 
skmthfully our keparis leit him pass. 1520 Peebles Burgt 
Dec. (1872) soGyf it happynis..that the saidis landis fail 
uirouch neclegens, ivantonnes, or slewthfulness of the chap 
1 Keg- Privy Council Scot. I. 430 The samyn we 

sleuthfull, e left furth of the procurationis. 

Sleuth-houud(sl«'J|hQund). Forms: 5 sloith- 
slewth-, sleuth-, 5—6 sluth(e)-, 7 slwth-huud 
5 slwthound, 6 sleuthound ; 7 slugh-, 7 (9 
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sluth-, 8 slothe, slooth, 7, 9- sleuth-hound 
(9 sleugh-). [f. Sleuth sb." Originally northern 
and Sc.] 

I A species of bloodhound, formerly employed 
in Scotland for pursuing game or tiacking fugi- 
tives. Now Hist, or arch. 

*375 Barbour Bruce vi. 484 A sleuthhund had he than 
Ibid. vii. 40 The sleuth-hund maid styiuing than _ c 1470 
Henry Wallace v. 135 Thair sloith hund the eraith gait 
till him Sjeid. 1483 Cat A. Angl. 345/* A Sluthe humic, 
sapifitr, oderinsecus. 1536 Brlienden Cron. Scot. [ 1821) 

I. p. xhi, He that denyis enties to the sleuthound. .sal be 
haldin participant with the crime and thift committit. rS9® 
Dalrym pj.e tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 7 Throuch tliir woddis 
the gretter parte of the nobilitie hes thair maist recreations 
in hunting with the sluthe-hundes. 1607 Topsell Fourf. 
Beasts 149 The second kind is called in Scotland a Sluth- 
hound. i6ro Holland Camden's Brit.n. 18 Tracing them 
..by their footing.. as quick scnling Slugh-hounds doc 
lead them. 1674 N. Cox Genii. Rccreai. «. (1677) 29 The 
Blood-hound diflereth nothing in quality from the Scotk.li 
Sluth-hound. 1777 Light poor Flout Scot. I. 7 Slough or 
slothe hounds. x8z8 Scott Talcs Grandfather Sen 1. 1. viii, 
These bloodhounds, or sleuth-hounds, .. were used for the 
purpose ofpmsuing great criminals, 1849 C. Bronte Shirley 

II, xi. 259 These persons Moore hunted like any sleuth- 
hound. 1885 Miss Braodon Wyllard's Weird iii, If I 
weie a criminal, I would as soon have a sleuthliound on my 
track ns Joseph Distin. 

atirib. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 123 The rematkable 
feature of Mr, Carlyle's criticism, .is the sleuth-hound 
instinct with which he presses on to the matter of his theme. 
2 , trails/. A keen investigator or pursuer; a 
tracker ; U.S. a detective. 

1856 Fro u he Hist, Fug. II. 316 Cromwell. .had his 
sleuth-hounds abroad, whose scent was not easily baffled. 
1857 Mrs. Gasicfll C, Bronte (i860) 9 The West Killing 
men are .sleuth-hounds in pursuit of money. 1890 *K. 
Bolimiewooi) ’ Col. Reformer (1891) 209 The inspector and 
1 fol lowed. , our sable sleuth-hounds. 

tSIeu-thy, a. Obsr 1 [l Sleuth r/H] Slothful. 
a 1400 in Set. Wks. Wyclif (1871) III. 34 For definite of 
good tcching, not of God, buL of s!en)>i prustis. 

Sleuuol : see Slewful a. 

Sieve, obs. form of Sleeve sb. and v. 
t Sieve, sb. Obs.— 1 (Meaning unknown.) 

*5*3 FiTziiERn. Hush. § 5 Or he shall lode his cornc, lie 
muste hauc a wayno, a copyoke, a payre of sleucs, a waync- 
rope, and a pykforkc. 

t Sieve, v. Ohs. rare. Also 5 slofo, Sc. slewo. 
[OE.sltffan,o£ uncertain relationship. Cf. Sliveti.2] 

1 . trans. To cause to slip (on, down , over , or into 
something). 

la 950 Guthlac (1909) xvi. 153 Gufllac hino sylfne un?;yrcdc, 
and h®t reaf..he hit slefde on |>one..man. *4.. Master 
of Game (MS. Douce 335) xxxiv. If. 62 b, Tliannc shokl the 
hunter slefe doun the skyii as fer ns he may. r 1470 II 1 nhy 
Wallace vu. 207 A ryimand cord tliai slewyt our his hed. 
15*3 Douglas Mneid vi. iv. 25 Sum slevit knyffls in the 
beistis throtis. 

2 . intr. With over. To slip past. 

a 1510 Douglas K. Hart 11. 187 ?e did grejt miss.. That 
sleuth fullie suld lnt 3our tyme our sleif, Anil come thus lait. 

Slew (sill), sbX Also slue, sleugh. [Variant 
spellings of sloo, ME. slo: see Slough j^. 1 ] 

1 . U.S. and Canada. A marshy or reedy pool, 
pond, small lake, backwater, or inlet. 

a. *708 S. Sewall Diary 18 Dec., Got home well in my 
slay, had much adoe to avoid Slews. 1867 F. N. Ludlow' 
Fleeing to Tarshish 11s It's in my heart to believe we could 
getthe Loid'hdiarriat out of thisslew. * 888 Home Mission- 
ary (N.Y.) Dec. 380 We came to a 1 slew ’ full of water, . .The 
horse,. sank deeper and deeper, until he came to a stand- 
still in the middle of the ‘ slew ’. 

3. 1870 I. Orton Andes 4 Amazons (1876) xvi. 239 
Beside a slue of sluggish black water. *902 Blackwood’s 
Mag. April 504/1 In the first ‘ slue ' we crossed. 

y. 1891 E. Roper By Track 4 Trail vi. 80 At length we 
came to a very pretty sleugh, a pond of perhaps ten acres, 
surrounded by gtowing rustles and short willow bushes. 
1894 C. L. Johnstone Canada 47 The frog makes its voice 
heard in the ponds, or 1 sloughs as they are called out here. 

2 . Coal-mining. (See quot.) 

1883 Greslky Gloss. Coal-m. 225 Slew, . .a basin or natural 
swamp in a coal seam, often running several hundred yards 
in length. 

Slew (slw), sb.% Also slue, slieu. [f. Slew v.] 
The act of turning, or causing to turn, without 
change of place; a turn, a twist; the position to 
which a thing has been turned. 

c x86o H. Stuart Seaman's Calech. 49 The man in the 
crosstrees, .keeps the yard on the right slue, that is with 
the j ackstay up. 1879 S i evenson Ti av. C. venues as The 
pack, the basket, and the pilot-coat would take an ugly 
slew to one side or the other. 1893 Alston & Walker 
Seamanship (ed. 3) 241 The new sail has been swayed up, 
carefully kept on the right slue. 

Slew (s>l«) f v. Also slue. [Origin unknown ; 
first recorded as a nautical word and with the 
spelling slue, which is still freq. employed.] 

1 . trans. To turn (a thing) round upon its own 
axis, or without shifting it from its place; also 
loosely, to swing round ; 
a. Naut. and Mil. 

a. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780). To Slue, is to 
turn any cylindrical or conical piece of timber about it's 
axis, without removing it 1841 Dana Seaman's Manual 
50 blue the boom with the block up. cx86o H. Stuart Sea- 
man s Catech. si To slue up the other reefs. x88z Narus 
Seamanship (ed. 6) 183 Slue the mast round. 
p. *859 Griffiths Art ill. Man. (1862) no To slew a 


gun, or mortar,, .is to turn it on its axis without mov|ng 
ft fiom the spot on which it rests.^ This is called slewing 
the trunnions. 1879 Man. Artill. Excrc. 451 The trunnions 
may be slewed, to bring them horizontal or vertical [etc.]. 
Ibid. 452 To slew a Gun end for end. 

b. In general use. 

a. C1825 J. CnoYCE Log of a yack Tar (1801) 79, I’ll slue 
your tophglits or you'll not .see the road to heaven. X833 
Marryat P. Simple vi, Now, my lads,., we must slue (the 
part that breeches cover) more fnrwai d. 1884 E. F. Knight 
Cruise Falcon (18S7) 23 A roller caught us and shied the 
boat round. 

p, 1840 De Quxncey in Blackw. Mag. LX VI. 749 lie 
slewed him round on the pivot of his hind legs. 1893 1 ().' 
(Quiller Couch) Delectable Diuhy xao The old woman., 
slewed her head painfully round and stared at him. 

c. refi. 

1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge xiii, I gradually slewed 
myself, so as to lie more on my hide, *85* Ri aiu: Pee. 
Wofl. (1853) 212 Mr. Vane.. slewed himself iimnd in his 
chair into a most awkward position. 1872 G. Magikinalu 
ll\ Cwubcnucde 1 . xiii. 219, I.. caught hold ol one of the 
small piliaia which supported the roof, and slewed nty- 
self in. 

d. fig. To intoxicate (cf. Slewed ///. n .) ; also 
in fa. /> fie., beaten, ‘done’. 

x888 Churchward lilmkbirding 209 An awful chap to 
think, hut it took a It ('incurious lot to slue him. *890 ' It. 
Hoi.ihii wood ’ Col. Reformat (1891) 106, 1 was as tight as 
nine-pence, and then to lie slewed that way, and all fra the 
want of a strap or two. 

2 . intr. To turn about ; lo swing round. 

a. 1823 W. Scori stiv yrnl. Whale Pish, 301 The floe . 
began to * slue ’ or revolve. *840 R. II. 1 >ana Bef the Mad 
xxv. 83 The martingale had slued away off to leeward. 1883 
Cassell's Pam. Mag. Dec. 59/a Thu two front skates, 01 
runnel S, arc made to slue muml at the will of the driver, 

13 . 1840 R. 1 1 . Dana Bef. Must xxv, They slewed round and 
were hove tip. 1863 W. C. Baldwin Ayr. Hunting vi. 171 
The giraffe, .slewed round like a vessel in full sail. 2873 
G. C. 1 >avii s Mountain \ Mere xvi. 136 lie w-ns just within 
shot when his boat slewed iiitind broadside to the waves. 

Ilcnce Slowing vbl. sb. 

2875 Knight Diet. Met k. 2207 Slewing, In serving land 
attilicry, turning the pieie on the spot where it stands, 
equivalent to training on shipboard. 1892 Pall Mall (I. 
-7 J "ly $/- The railway disaster.. was brought .ilsml by 
the slewing of the up line. 

Slowce, obs. Jorin of Sluice. 

Slewed (slwtl), ///. a. Also dial, slviy’tl. 
[f. .Slew v. J Intoxicated. 

1834 M. Kcoit Cruise Midge xviii, Poor Hause,..who was 
by this time pretty well slewed. 1844 Du Kt ns Matt. 
Chits, xxviii, 11c came into our place one night. .tathei 
pined, but not much. *849 G. Cuitles Green II and \. (rHy.) 
2 We H all save our grog, and get slewed as soon as may i>c, 
1885 Riinciman Skippers 4 Shellbacks 250 I'll get drunk too 
or anyway half slewed. 

Slew-eyed, a, [f. Slew v.J Squint-eyed. 

1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (x8n) I. 617 Another Caliban 1 
— Vernon slew-eyed— people of Brunswick, of course, all 
squint. 

t Slewfal, a. Obs. Also 4 Bleu-, sleaunol, 
sleawol. [npp. f. Si.eu(tii) + -ful.] Nlolhtul. 
Hence f SlewfuHy adv. Obs.— 1 

1340 Ayenb. 32 lluanne lie is sleuuol. Ibid., lino )>et y , 
slcauuol, oftc uoryet. Ibid., Hit nis no wonder fci3 hr hit 
do slcuuolliche. 1398 Tnrvist Bailh, De /’. A’, v. in 
(Tollem. MS.), Ilestis )>at Jmuc to gi et braynclxm At I slew M. 
Slew-rope. Naut. Also sluo-. [f. Slew ?>.J 
A rope used in slewing an object. 

,1867 Smyth Sailor's Woid-bk,, Sluc-Rofe, a rojw* ptt u- 
liarly applied for turning aspar or othei objei t in a ruptiieri 
direction. 1882 Nares Seamanship (ed, 6)64 Put two slue- 
ropes round the masts. 


uwi, viu, uDauut# var. ; 

obs. f. Slay v., Slkicii sb., Sr.v a. Sleyar, obs. 
Sc. var. Slaykh i. Sleyh, obs. f. Sly a. Sleyro, 
var. Skleiu Obs. Sleytho, obs. f. Sleight j/<.i 
Sli, var. Slike a . (such), Sly a. 

+ Sli"b ber-sance. Obs. Also 7 friibor-. f? t. 
older Flem. slibher (Kilian), slime, oo/e, -- MDu. 
slifibe, Du. stilt \ I.(J. slibb.e : ci. Smbbeuy a. 
The relation to Siwupb-habce and Slahhku-haitk 
is not clear.] 

1 . A comjioutul or concoclion of a messy, repul- 
sive, or nauseous character, used esp. fur nteclicinal 
purposes. 

1527 Ti.votLE I'amb. Wicked Mammon Wits, fr/j H,*s 
.stomacke . .longyng after sHbbmsause ami sw.ishv.at w hi, h 
a whole stomacke is teailye to cast hjs goigv. 1379 l.yr.v 
Ii up hues (Arb.) n6, 1 loath almost to iliiucke nit.. .ill their 
.sltblier sawces, whiche bring que.sinesse to the ^tom.i..ke. 
I P? 1 Pliny 1. 423 ufteniimts tilvi thry make* 

sliijcr-sauces of it selfti without any other a i 6$6 

Ussher Ann. (1658) 288 [He] was but a w« ak spirited man, 
..by such shbber-sauces, and drugs as Olympias had pro- 
cured to be given him, 

2 . A pieparation of this kind used as a cosmetic, 

1581 G. Puttie tr. Cua — e’r Civ. Can:-, hi. (1 s£6) x 17 There 

are no sortes of ointments and shLl* r sauces, which they 
xviii not proue, to make their haire of the l,i»ue.st coulour. 
x m Stijuiies Anal. Abus. 55 To color their faces with such 
shbbersawces, 1627 Hakmuil A pel. (1640)413 For the 
lace thnv Hvi.o . tin,— ....a. 1 t ■ - 


dibber-sauces and paints. 

Hence f Slibber-sauoed. a. Obs » 

Iip ‘ W - Barlow Defence 147 Without any dibber- 
sauced ceremonies. 
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SLICER. 


SLIBBER-SLABBER. 

t Slibber-slabber. Obs. Also 7 -slobber. 
[Cf. prec. and Slabber zt.] 

1 . =SiJBBEE-SAi7GE i. Also atlrib. 

1566 Studley Medea, in, The biyde, . with slibber blabber 
sosse of chauntmeuts shalbe tryde. 1591 jR. Tuknbull 
St. James 184 We haue no children, and . . we seek by some 
.slibber slabber, or other deuico, to obtain them, 1603 Florio 
Montaigne (163a) 437 There is no poore Woman so simple 
. .whose slibber-slabbers and drenches we doe not employ. 

2 . — SlXBBEU-B AUCE 2. 

ifiaz Mabue ir. Aleman's Guzman d'Alf. 1. 12 The vsing 
of Complexions, and such like slibber-slabbers. 1631 — 
Celestina vi. 79 Only a little faire Fountaine- water . . (witliou t 
any other slibber-slabbers). 1668 R._ L'Estrange Visions 
of Quevedo 22a To see them . . with their Menstruous Slibber 
slobbers, dawbing one another, 
t sii bbery, a. Obs. rare. Also 3 elibbri. 
[ad. LG. (also Du. and Flem.) slibberig!\ Smooth 
and slippery ; lubric. 

c was Ancr, R. 74 pe tunge is sliddii [v. r. slibbri], uor 
heo wadeS ine wete. 1638 A. Fox IVilrid Snrg. in. v. 230 
There is_a moisture in joints, called by Surgeons a Gluten, 
because it maketh the joints slibberie. 

Slicohe, obs. form of SUTCir. 

Slice (slois), sb . 1 Forms: a. 4 sclyce, 5 
sclioe; 4, 7 sclise, 5 sclys(o, 6 Sc. sclyise; 5 -6 
sklyce, sklyse (6 -ss), 5, 7 sklice, 6-7 sklise. 

0 . 5-7 slyoo (6 slyese), 6 slise, 5- slice, [ad. 
OF. esclice , esclisse (mod.F. klisse) splinter, shiver, 
small piece (of wood, etc.), vbl. sb. f. esclicer : 
see Slice z/.I] 

I. + 1 . A fragment, a shiver, a splinter. Obs. 

13.. K. Alis, 3833 (Laud MS.), Hij brakon spcrcs alio 

slice t v.r. sclyccsj. c 1423 Wynioun Ci on. vm. xxxi. 5153 
A sklysso of po bclmft, pat biak, In til his haucle a wounue 
can inak. 1577-87 Holinsiied Chron., Hist. Scott. I. 
278/r This woithie prince James the second was slainc by 
the slice of a great paecc of ariillciic, which by ouercliarg- 
Ing chanced to breake. 1396 1 )aliiymwjs tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. II. 102 At last in Paris, standing besyd a singular 
combalt, [the duke] is slane with a sklyse of a speir. 

2 . A relatively thin, flat, broad piece cut from 
anything. Fret], const, of or from. 

c 1430 Liber Cocorum (1862) 48 In horn pan cast With 
sklices of bacon. 13. . Christ's Kirk 133 in liana. MS. 286 
Fra his thowme ihay dang a sklyss. 16x3 Purchas Pil- 
grimage (16x4) 732 If it be a wound hec healeth it after the 
same manner, applying a round slice of Beauers stones. 
1700 Dryoen Ovid's Met., liatuis 4 Phil. 63 High o’er 
the hearth a chine of bacon hung; Good old Philemon 
seiz’d it.., Then cut a slice. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. 
Veneering, The Wood intended for Veneeiine, is first snw’d 
out into bliccs, or Leaves about a Line thick. x8xx Knox 
& Jebu Corr. II. 42 Having.. taken a slice off my right 
thumb, whilst pruning a rose tree. 1839 W. S. Coleman 
Woodland, Heaths $ 11 . (1866) 10 A transverse slice from 
the trunk of an immense tree. x888 Rutley Rock-Forming 
Min. 37 A parallel-faced slice of a uniaxial crystal is cut. 

ellijft. a 1764 Lloyd Dial, betiv. Author <$• Friend Wks. 
(1810) 109/1 Whether the Grecians took a slice Four tunes 
a-day, or only twice. ? 1780 Cowfek Love World reproved 
36 lfiach thinks his neighbour makes too free, Yet likes a 
slice os well as he. 

Jig, 1796 Grose's Diet. Vulgar T. (ed. 3), To take a slue, 
to intrigue, particularly with a married woman. 18x8 Sco rr 
Rob Roy vi, we hae nae slices o’ the spare rib here . . except 
auld Martha. 

3 . transf. A portion, share, piece, part, etc. 

153a Crowley Information ft Petit. Wks. 171 None can 

be buried but they wyl haue a slyese. 1622 Fletcher 
SJan. Cur. in. ii, A short slice of a Reading serves us, Sir. 
x68g Burnet Trav. it. { 1730 ) 89 A Slice of the Alps came 
down upon it, and buried it quite. 1743 Walpole Corr. 
(1820) I. lxxx. 284 Your brother slipped a slice of paper into 
a letter which he sent me. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown 1. i, 

A fellow, .who has spent a good slice of hislife hfre. 1876 
Holland Seven Oaks xxiv. 332 A heavy slice of his ready 
money had been piactically swept out of existence. 1803 
Peel Spun Valleys A considerable slice of that side of the 
township. . , 

II. + 4 . A spatula used for stirring and mixing 
compounds. Obs. 

CX400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 347 Meue hem wi[> a sclise 
longe, for J>e more bat t>ei ben stirid togidere pz bettir it 
wole be. a 1423 tr. /Interne's Treat. Fistula , etc. 31 Moue 
pam all wayse wty a sklyse bat b a * cleue not to be panne. 
1538 Wakde tr. Alexis' Seer. (1568) 62 b, Sturrynge them 
with a broadc sklyse of woode. 1380 Blundevil Horse • 
w unship 1 v. xxxiv. 16 b, Stirre them continuallie with a flat 
sticke, or slice, vntill they be throughlie mingled .. togitlier. 
x6ox Holland Pliny II. 520 Calciu it ouer the fire ui a pan, 
stirring and mixing it together with little slices or pot- 
stickes. 1686 W. Harris tr. Lottery's Course Chum, (ed. 3) 
220 Dry it by a small fire of Sand, stirring it with an Ivory 
01 Wooden slice. 

+ lb. (See quots.) Obs. 

x6xx Cotgr., Espatule, a (Chirurgions, or Apothecaries) 
little slice. *627 Hakewill Apoi. 1. i. § 5 The Pclhcan 
hath a beake broade and flat, much like the slice of Apoihe- 
caiies and Surgions, with which they spread their plaisters. 

5 . One or other of several flattish utensils (some- 
times perforated) used for various purposes in 
cookery, etc. (see quots., and cf. egg-, fish-slice). 

a. X4S9 Paston Lett. I. 490 Item, j. fryeyng panne, j. 
sclyse. 1348 Elyot, Spatha ,.. also an lnstiument^of the 
kyteben to turns meate that is fried, a sklise. 16x1 Cotgr., 
Briquette , a lingell, smalle sklice, little scutnmer. 

p. aipza Skelton E. Ramming 409 A fryinge pan, and 
aslyce. 1605 Plat Delightes for Ladies liv, You must also 
haue a brasen slice to scrape away the sugar from the hang- 
ing bason. 1688 Holme Armoury in. 317/1 A Slice.. to 
cut Dough into pieces, called a Beater, a Break. Ibid. 
306/1 A long piece of Wood cut after the manner of a Slice 
which Deary-women use about their Butter. *8x4 tr. 


Klaproth's Trav. Caitc.131 An iron pot. together with a 
large perforated hon slice. 1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade , 
Slice,.. a. spatula for serving cooked fish, a 1887 Cassell’s 
Diet. Cookery 201 Take the eggs out carefully with a small 
slice. 

6. A form of fire-shovel; also, an instrument 
for clearing the bais of a furnace when choked 
with clinkers. 

a. 1463 Priory of Finchale (Surtees) 299, j quarell mell, 
j bochyng axs, J sclys. 1333 Ludlow Churchw. Ace. 
(Camden) 60 Paid for a sklyce to cary fyer to the churche. 
x6ox Holland Pliny xxxm. viii, Lay a pcece of silver oie 
upon a sclise, plate, or firepan of yron red hot. 

p. 1612 in Antiquary Jan. (1906) 28 In the Kytchin..a 
fire slyce, two fire shovells [etc.]. 1677 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 
i, 8 You must with the Slice clap the Coals upon the outside 
close together. 1730 Blancklev Naval Expos. 153 Slices 
are used by the Smiths to clear and keep their Fire together. 
1833 Hawthorne Tales 4 Sk., Old Wont. T. (1879) 178 It 
was a sort of iron shovel (by kousewtfes termed a 1 slice ’), 
such as is used in clearing Lhe oven. 1870 Spoils' Encytl. 
Mannf. I. 291 The workman with his ‘slice’’ then spreads 
the charge over the bed, so as to thoroughly expose every 
portion to the action of the flames. 

7 . A flattish instrument, implement, etc., of 
various kinds (sec quots.). 

1483 Cailt. Angl. 322/2 A Sclice, vertinclla , est forceps 
medici, spatula. 1341 Extr. Aberdeen Reg. (1844) 1 . 176 
Aue stuffra sclyise, with ane yeirniug sclyise. 1380 Blunde- 
vil Horsemanship tv. cx. 31 Then with a flat slice of iron, 
loosen the skin within from the flesh. x6xx Bible Lev. ii. 5 
A meate offering baken in a panne [rnarg. on a flat plate 
or slice], 1663 Pkpys Diary 16 Mar., Two large silver 
candlesticks and snuffers, with a slice to keep them up a on. 
1707 Mortimer II usb. (1721) II. 126 Then with a slice, 
without digging, you may force off all the under Slips, 
17x2 Lond. Gaa. No. 4960/3 A silver Slice to fold Paper, 
1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2207/2 Slice.. 2. (Nautical.) a. A 
bar with a chisel or speai -shaped end, used for stripping off 
sheathing or planking, b. A spade-shaped tool used in 
flensing whales. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ , IV. xxa/x 
One of the workmen detaches the adhering crystals [of 
lead] by means of a long iron bar shaped at the end like a 
chisel, called a slice. 

8. Printing, a. An ink-knife (cf. ink-slice'). 

1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing x. 1* 11 The Slice is 

a little thin Iron Shovel about three or four Inches broad, 
and five Inches long 5 it hath a Handle to it. x688 Holme 
Armoury in. xxi. (Roxb.) 237/2 He beareth Argent, a 
Printers Slice, Sable. 1808 Stower Printer's Gramm. 336 
The Braver and Slice. x888 Jacobi Printers' Vocnb. 126 
Slice, a flat wide iron knife used for lifting ink out of Lhe can. 

b. The sliding bottom of a slice-galley. 

1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printings, The three Sides 
of Lhe Frame, .stand about three fifth parts of the height of 
the Letter above the superficies of the Slice. Ibid. xxii. 1*6 
He.. draws the Slice with the Page upon it, out ot the 
Galley. 2875 Knight Diet. Mech. 936/1 The galley some- 
times lias a groove to admit a false bottom, called a galley, 
slice. 

9 . Shif-building. (See quot. 1846.) 

1791 1st Rep. Comm. Woods tf Forests (1792) App, xxix. 
143 The old Method., of launching Ships on a Curve Line, 
with short Bulgeways, and Slices under each end of them. 
1846 A. Young Naut. Diet. 283 Slices, in shipbuilding, 
tapeicd pieces of wood driven between the bilgeways, etc., 
preparatory to launching a vessel. 1884 J. Peake's Naval 
At chit. (ed. s) 233 Large wedges called slices., are placed 
inside and outside of the bilgeways. 

10. attrib ., as slice-bar, -galley (see quots.). 

1846 A. Young Naut. Diet. 283 A slice or “slice bar also 

means a bar of iron with a sharp end, used to strip off 
sheathing, ceiling, etc. 1874 Raymond Statist. Mines <f- 
Mining 40 The straight grate-bars also clog with this coal, 
and the fireman has to use his slice-bar liberally, 1873 
Knight Diet. Much,, Slice-bar, ahooked poker for removing 
slag and cinders from grate-bars of furnaces. Ibid., * Slice - 
galley, a galley having a movable false bottom or slice. 
X896 Db Vinne Moxon's Mech. Exerc., Printing 407 Each 
compositor to make up bis matter on a slice-galley. 

Slice (slois), sb , 2 [f. Slice z/. 1 ] 

1 . A sharp cut, a slash, rare. 

x6xx Cotgr,, Taillure,,.& slice, cut, slit, slash, &c, 

2 . Golf. A slicing stroke. 

x886 Hutchinson Hints Golf 27 The cut, or slice, is put 
on the ball by stretching the arms to their full length . . as 
the club is raised [etc.]. 1890 — Golf {Badm.) 204 It is not 
this slice, but the slice fiom above downwards, which causes 
both the high loll and the back spin with its dead fall. 
Slice (sbis), v . 1 Forms : a. 5 sklyce, 5, Sc. 9 
sldice, 6 solyce, 7 Bklise. 0 . 6 slyse, slies-, 6-7 
slyce, slise, 6-slice, [ad. OF. esclicer, esclisser, etc. 
(mod.F. Idisser), to reduce to splinters or pieces, 
ad. OHG. sltzan : see Slite v. In later use perh. 
partly from Slice sb - 1 ] 

1 . trans. To cut into slices; to cut into or through 
with a sharp instrument. 

c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 43 Takebefe andsklicehit 
fayre and thynne. Ibid,, Penne take fjy rost, and sklyce 
hit clene. 1331 Turner Herbal 1. (1568) 130 The roote is 
sliced and layd up as Scilia is. 1593 Nashe Christ's T. 
Wks. (Grosart) IV. 112 Loe there goes the woman shall they 
say, that hath slyced & eaten her owne sonne. 1634 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav. 124 He would haue sliced his body into 
as many parts as there be dayes in a yeare. 1648 Winyard 
Midsummer-Moon 1 Dido, with his hide, might have had 
ground enough for her Carthage without slicing it into 
leashes. 1747-96 Mrs. Glasse Cookery v. 76 Slice a Fiench 
roll thin, peel and slice a very large onion, pare and slice 
three or four turnips. 1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. 
(1778) 259 Slice a penny loaf as thin as possible. 1836-9 
Todd’s Cycl. Anat. II. 303/1 The coagulum is fiist to be 
sliced in thin pieces with a sharp knife. 1867 J-.Hogg 
Microsc. 1. iii. 2x3 Cells.. may be made of vulcanue by I 
slicing tubing made of this material. 1897 G. Allen Type- 


writer Girl six. 203 Shops where red water-melons, sliced 
open, . . adorn the slabs, 
b, transf. and fig. 

c 1300 Little Gest of Robin Hood ccxcii, Tbryes Robyn 
shot about, And alway slist the wand. 1394 Nashe Dido 
1x81 Abourd, abquid, . . And slice the Sea with sable coloured 
ships. 1601 Weever Mirr. Jl/apt. E iij, Ship slice the sea. 
1603 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iii. hl Law 343 Through 
their skin With scourges slyc’t, must their bare bones be 
seen. 1690 T. Burnet T/teory Earth iv. v. 162 Ambitious 
Piinccsand Tyrants, that slice the Eai ill amongst them, 
i860 W. H. Russell Diary India I. 35 Our sharp bow 
sliced the blue depths. 

Comb. 1391 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iii. 364 The winding 
Rivers bordered all their banks With slice-Sea [= sea-slicing] 
Aldars. 


2 . To cut out or off in the form of a slice or 
slices; to remove with a clean cut. 

ci 330 H. Rhodes Bk, Nurture in Babees Bk, 76 Of 
bread, slyce out fayre morsels to put into your pottage. 158a 
Stanyhurst /Ends 1. (Arb.) 24 Soom doe slise owt collops 
on spits yeet quirilye trembling. 1607 Heywood Wont. 
Killed w. Kindn.( 16x7) H ij, Heere’s a knife, To saue mine 
honor, skal slice out my life, c 164s Howell Lett, 1. 1. xix. 
They then slic’d off his Ears. 1755 Smollett Qhix. i. iv. iii. 
(1803) II. 39 That ferocious adversary of yours, whose proud 
head I hope to slice off. x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. xvi. xxx 
One side of the pyramid had been sliced off. 1885 Maneh. 
Weekly Times Suppl. 20 June 4/3 To lay the leather face 
downward.. and slice away the back of it with a sharp., 
knife. 1892 Zangwill Bow Myst. 44 A door pauel sliced 
out and replaced was also put forward. 

Jig. 1608 Armin Nest Ninn. (1880) 51 Not sparing any 
□rice to please appetite, though the edge of it slice fiom the 
bosomc of good old Abraham, very heauen it selfe. 162 9 
Z. Boyd Last Battell 1016 By years, dayes, and houres, 
our life is Continuallie cut and sklised away. 1874 Sayce 
Compar. Phtlol. ii, 76 One would slice off a letter at the 
end of a word. 

b. To remove by means of a slice. 

1683 Moxon Mech, Exerc., Printing xxiv. T 11 He Slices 
the whole mass of Inck into the farthermost corner of the 
Inck-block. 1884 C. G. W. Lock Workshop Rec. Ser. hi. 
354/2 A workman keeps stirring the lead, and ‘ slicing ’, or 
freeing from the sides, the portions setting on them. 

3 . intr. To cut cleanly or easily. Also transf. 
1603 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iii. tu. Law 537 Boats do 

slide, where Ploughs did slice of late. 1634 Silt T. Herbert 
Turn. (1638) 334 A Cuttan; an Indian sword which slices 
easily. 1833 Diciclns Bleak llo. x, He stands. .snipping 
and slicing at sheepskin. 19x0 Blackw. Mag. Apr. 540/ 1 
He watched the saw slice to the heart of a mighty spruce, 
b. To use a slice or fire-shovel. 

1893 Westm. Gaz. 22 Feb. 8/2 They throw coal on and 
slice and rake until the ship shakes beneath them. 

4 . trans. To make (a way) by slicing. 

1872 Tennyson Gareth If Lynette 409 Knights, who sliced 
a red life-bubbling way Thro’ twenty folds of twisted dragon. 

5 . Golf. To nit (the ball) in such a manner that 
it flies or curves off to the right. Also absol. 

x8go I-Iutchinson Golf (Badm.) 104 It is.. advisable in 
such circumstances. . to play to slice the ball. Ibid. 178 We 
slice when instead of sweeping along the line of fire, we 
draw the club towaids ourselves across it. 1894 Times 28 
Apr. 13/3 Approaching the fifth Mr. Laidlay sliced his drive. 

f Slice* v . 2 Hawking. Obs. Also 5 sclise, 
sklyse, 6 slyse. [ad. OF. esclicier , esclisser, etc. 
(mod.F. iclisser ), to squirt, splash.] 

1 . intr. Of birds: To mute* so that the faeces are 
ejected to some distance. Also transf, 

c 1450 Bk. Hawking in Relic. Antiq, 1 . 296 Ye schnll say 
that your hawke mutith and not sclisith. 1486 Bk, St. 
Albans, Hawking a vj b, Ye shall say yowre hawke mutes- 
sith or mutith and not sklysith. 1573 [see Mute w. 1 ]. 1600 
Surflet Countrie Farme vu. xliit. 706 Porkes flesh giuen 
them warme with a little Aloes, maketh the bird loose and 
to slice out readily. 163* Fuller Abel Reditu., Cranmef 
226 As the Herneshaw when unable by maine strength to 
grapple with the Hawke, doth Slice upon her. *7x0 Acc. 
Last Distemper Tom Whigg 1. 3 The Criminal had sliced 
immoderately on the Sign of the Old Bishop’s Head in 
Lambeth. 

2 . irons. To eject in muting. 

1628 Wither Brit. Rememb. 3 Our Herneshawes, slicing 
backward filth on those, Whose worths they dare not openly 
oppose. 

Sliced (slaist), fpl. a. [f. Slice v. 1 ] 

1 . Cut into slices ; cut cleanly. 

1589 in Hall Elia, Age (1886) 218/1 For slist bief, d. 
1591 Markham Sir R. Grinuile cxxxiii, Streaming diuine 
blood from his sliced side._ 1399 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 
in. i, A dish of slic’d caviare, or so- 1673 Han. Woollev 
Gent lew. Comp. 137 Sliced Dates and good big pieces of 
Marrow, .with sliced Lemon. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 

I. 2g May, Devouring sliced beef. x8o6 CnEna 71 Put the 
meat into an earthen pot with plenty of sliced turnips. 1842 

J. Aiton Dottiest . Econ. (1837) rrx Add half a pound of 
sliced soap. 1883 H. Drummond Nat. Law in Spir. W, 
(1884) 372 The sliced specimen of some, .stone. 

Jig. 1642 Milton Apol. Sweet, Wks. 1851 III. 313 The 
schisme of a slic’t prayer. 

2 . Having a slice cut or taken off. 

1874 Heath Croquet Player 25 Cylindrical Heads.. .Sliced 
Mallets. Ibid., The majority of good players play with 
sliced mallets. 

3 . Golf. (See Slice &. 1 5.) 

1890 Hutchinson Golf (Badm.) 104 All sliced halls start 
away high. 1901 Scotsman 9 Sept. 4/7 I n bents off a sliced 
diive, Herd again dropped two holes behind. 

Slice? (slsi’sw). Also 6 solycer. [f. Slice v. 1 ] 

1 . An implement or instrument specially adapted 
or used for slicing. 

Also in combs., as bread-, turnip-, vegetable- slicer, 

1330 Palsgk. *67/3 Sclycer, tournoyrt. 1573 Turberv. 
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Falconrie 299 Take tip the hawe handsomely and cut it with 
a little slicer. 1850 Holtzapffec Turning III.1098 Slitting 
Mill or the Sheer, is a very thin sheet-iron disk, the edge 
of which is charged with diamond powder. 1875 Knight 
Diet. Mech , 2208/1 The slicei is firmly clamped, like a 
circular saw, between two flanges on its spindle. 1891 -1. 
Hardy Tess xlvl (igoo) 114/2 They were at some distance 
from the man who turned the slicer. 

2. One who slices. 

1508 Flobio, Taglivzzatore, a slicer, a cutter, 1709 latter 
No. 71 |*8 When a Witling stands at a Coffee-house Door, 
and sneers at those who pass by, * .he is no longer Sutnamed. 
a Sheer, but a Man of Fire is the Word. 1778 Aim. Reg., 
Projects 124/2 This man, who is called the sheer,., pricks 
it with the slicing knife. 3864 Sala in Daily Telcgr \ 16 
July, Young ladies.. employed in the buieau as press 
feeders, stampers, slicers, trimmers. x8Bx Academy 8 Jan. 
30 A grand Zoologist and not a mere hardener and sheer of 
niictoscopic stuff. 

II Slich (small ore) : see Slick sbfi 
Slioht, Sc. form of Sleight sb.\ Slight a. 
Slicing (slai'sirj), vbl. sbJ [f. Slice zl 1 ] The 
action of the verb in various senses. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Decoupure, a cutting, 
or slycing. 1611 Cotcr., Hachernent, a hacking, shi eliding, 
slicing. *763 Mills Pract . Hirsh. IV. 214 Gi ailing ill the 
Rind, or Shoulder-grafting, likewise called slicing and 
packing, 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair iv, Amelia went 
away, perhaps to supeiintend the slicing of the pine apple. 
1809 / Vestm. Gaz. 22 Dec. 2/1, I am convinced tliaq this 
habit of following after is lesponsible for much of the slicing 
and pulling [in golf|. 

attrib. 1778 [see Slicer a]. i8zo Scokesby Acc.^ Arc. 
Regions II. 1 75 A man. .sliced it. .and then pushed it into 
an adjoining receptacle, called a ‘slicing cooler'. *833 
Wauldby Farm Rep. 102 in Hush. III. (L.U.K.), A roller 
with slicing-knives attached to it. 1844 II. Stephens Bis. 
Farm II. 78 The slicing-wheel . . is a disc of cast-iron. 1875 
Knight Diet. Mech. 2208/1 Slicing-machine. (Pottery.) 

+ Sli cing, vbl. si . 2 Obs. [f. Slice Muting. 

1596 Haring 1 on Me/am. Ajax 31 Doe not you sometime 
..talke both of putting a heron to the mount, and then of 
his slicing? 

Slicing (slai-siij), ppl. a. [f. Slice v. 1 ] Cut- 
ting easily or cleanly. 

1578 H. Wotton Courtly Controv, 10 What Slicing blade 
doth cut my gale, 1590 Marlowe 1st Pt. Tambttrl. v. ii, 
There sits imperious Death, Keeping his circuit by the slic- 
ing edge. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1638) 190 Three 
Coosel-bashes. .with their slicing Semiters wllipt off their 
heads. 1641 Baker Citron., Edio. VI (1643) 72 The rest 
were, .well furnished with, .slicing swords broad and thin. 
1896 Crockett Grey Man v. 35 A fiagmenl of a leather 
rein, .cut across with a clean, slicing cut. 

Hence Sli'cingly adv. rare. 

1598 Florio, Sminutamente, mincingly, slicingly. 
Slick (slilt), sbj [f. Slick a. or v.~] 

1 . t a. A cosmetic, an unguent. Obs. 

t 6 z 6 tr. Boccalini's New-found Politick 233 My face, .is 
done ouer with Ladies licks, slicks, and oilier painting 
sluffe of the Levant. 

b. Carpentry. (See quol.) 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2208 Slick, a wide-bitted chisel, 
used by fiamers in paring the sides of mortises and tenons. 
C. An implement used for slicking • a slicker. 
*883 Areheeol. Cant. XV. 103, 1 have, .discovered.. some 
elegant slicks or scrapers of peculiar form. Ibid., When 
trimmed on one side only, such a flake [of flint] was used as 
a scraper or slick. 

1 2 . Card-playing. (See quot. 1674.) Obs. 

1674 Cotton Compl. Gamester\x6 80) 94 The Slick is when 
before-hand the Gamester takes a Pack of Cards, and with 
a slick-stone smooths all the Putt-Cards. 1711 Pucklh The 
Club (1817) 23 The bent, the slick, the breef, the spur. 

3. a. U. S. A smooth place or streak on the sur- 
face of water, usually caused by the presence of some 
oily or greasy substance. (Cf. Sleek si. 3) 

1849 D. Wedster Priv. Carr. II, 333 You have seen on 
the surface of the sea, those smooth places, which fishermen 
and sailors call 'slicks’, 1857 Tiiokeau Maine IV. (1894) 
228, 1 emptied the melted pork ..into the lake, making what 
sailois call a * slick ’. 1888 Goode Amer. Fishes 210 They 
..leave in their track similar 1 slicks 1 of oil and blood. 

b. Mining. (See quot.) 

*883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-in. 225 Slicks, smooth partings 
or mere planes of division in strata. 

c. A place on the hair or fur of an an i mal, which 
has been made sleek by licking or the like. 

189* in Cent. Diet. 

4 . A dash or stroke. 


1881 E. Cox on Basil Plant II, 226/ Isn’t it wonderful? 
said one, 1 painted with just two slicks of the brush ’. 

Slick, sb.'l rare. [ad. G. schlich , related tc 
schleich Slike si.] Finely pounded ore. Also attrib 
The form slich occurs in E. Browne Trav. Germ, etc. (1677' 
* 3 S> aud hence appears in Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. (t7S3 : 
and some later works of reference. 


1683 Pettus Fleta Min. il hi. 113 Of Gold Slicks. Fi 
ther, know also that when the Gold Oars and Gold Slit 
are cleansed for to quicken [etc.]. 1892 Pall MeUlG. 8 At 
7 / 2 There were produced in Russia.. in 1881, 2,382 pot 
(of 36 lb.) of slick-gold. 

Slick (slik), a. Now chiefly dial, and V. 
Forms: a. 4-6 slyke (5 slyk), slike. 0. 
slycke, 6-7 slioke, 6- slick. [ME. slike (develo 
* n g into slick and Sleek a.),prob. representing 
OK. * slice, related to the vb. slician (see Slick 2 
and perhaps cognate with MFlem, sleec. sleic (s 
Sleek sW). v 

An apparent 0 E. site given in Dictionaries is the result 
a misreading -.see Napier Coat rib. O.E. Lexicogr. 57- 
istykker in Palsgr. 324/1 is prob, a misprint for slyk he.] ' 


1. Of skin, hair, etc.: Smooth, glossy, sleek. 
a. 13. . Cursor M. 28026 (Cotl. Galba), When ?e to sight 
hmie made 30 w slike J>an say 3e men will 30W bisw jke. 
? 11x366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 342 Hii flesh lendic ns is a 
duke, With bent browis, smothe and slyke. CX386 — 
JVi/e's Prol. 351 If the Cattes skyn be slyk and gay. She 
woi nat d wellc in house half a day. c 1440 Promp. Pfv. 
450/1 Slyke, or smothe, lents. a 147° H. P arker Dives &I . 
x. vi. (W. de W. 1496) 379/2 The basynet..is cleue fur- 
busshed fiom luste, and made slyke and smoLhe that shot 
may soone glyde of. 1582 S tAnyiiurst Mueis 11. (Arb.) 59 
Lylce the., adder ..His tayle Miioog thirling, styles breast 
to Titan vplieauing. *594 Namie Unfort. 'Iras'. Wks. 
(Giosart) V. 88 A skin as slike and soft as the backe of a 


/S. 1549 Chaloner Erasm. on Folly B), This other with 
the slicke slcinne and fayre fedde budie is called Dolicaeie. 


„„ Expert FarrL. . 

close to her skin. 1653 Gataker Find. Annot. Jcr. 137 A 
prone and plain path . . not slick and smooth onely, but even 
sleep and slipperie. 1707 J. Stevens tr. Qucvedo's Com . 
Wks, (1709) 335 He is all slick with Grease without. 1725 
Fam. Diet. s.v. Peach-Tree, Those Peaches which me not 
slick, ought to be but indifferently hairy. 1841 II autshoune 
Salop. Ant. Gloss., Slick,, .smooth, shining. 1880 ‘ Mark 
Twain’ Tiamp Air. xiii. xox It struck that laud, slick, 
cai pet less floor. 

transf. 1679 The Cortfinemenl 49 Moic soft than a suck 
Gale, From Mountains top blown 01c the ilowiy vale. 

2. Of animals, -etc. : Sleek in hair or skin; 
plump ; well-conditioned. Now rare. 

c 1440 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 689 In dttyes times x, let make 
It r -V \ 1 .’,1..* \ r ' ynougli. 1599T. MLouhii] 
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before the Pack. r84x Catlin H. Amer. hid. (1844) I. 27 
All of them selected os the fattest and slickest of ihu Iliad. 

3. Smooth; plausible; —Sleek a. 3 . 

For a doubtful example sec Ilavclai i 1157. 

*599 Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 1. i, Slick flattery and she Aie 
Iwiu-born skiers. - 1612 .V >’ 'll » -S' in .Simpson S, A. 
Shaks. (1878) 355 •: 1:.. -j ...I., . 1 gioiue, Slit-ku, 

oyly knave, egregious pniasito 1 1640 Rawlins Rebellion 
iv. i, Whilst slick Favonius plays the fawning slave. 1848 
Lowell Biglow P, Sei. 1. iv. Wks. (1884) 226 To llic people 
they’re oilers c/ slick ez molasses, 1876 Holland Seven 
Oaks xx. 282 , 1 hate a slick man. 

4. Adroit, dell, quick, smart ; skilful in action 
or execution. 


849)1. . „ 

*893 J. McCarthy Red Diamonds I. 43, I had bcuu a 
pieuy slick voyager in my time. 

6 . First-class, excellent. 

*866 in Bkogden Prof. Lines. 1903 M e Cl arc's Mag. 

i 'une xai/r 'They certainly gave us a slick time,’ said the 
ad. ‘ Why our dinner cost nine dollars ! 

6 . Comb., as slick-faced , -haired, -leagued. 

1398 Marlowe & Chapman Hero ij- Lcander in. 343 
Slick-longde fame, patcht vp with voyces rude. cx6xx 
Ciiai’man Iliad xt. 343 You slick-liaii ’d louer: you that 
hunt and ileere at wenches so. c x68o Cotion Morning 
Quatrains xvii, The slick-faced school-boy satchel takes. 
1879- in Eng. Dial. Diet. (Slick-faced, -tongued). 

Slick (slik), adv. Orig. US. [f. Slick 
1 . Smartly, cleverly; easily; quickly, 

1825 Longf. in Life (i8gi) I, v. 59 They manage things 
there so slick that the college saves annually three thousand 
dollars I *836 Haliburton Clockm. (1862) xx A woman’s 
tongue goes so slick of itself.. that it’s no easy mattci to 
put a spring stop on it. 1882 Miss Bkaddon Mt.-Royal II. 
iv. 55 I’ll just take a hurried look round and be back again 
slick. 

2 . As an intensive ; Right, clean ; completely. 
1832 Macaulay in Trevelyan 6 July, A Yankee has 
written to me.. .1 guess I must answer him slick right away. 
1840 Thackeray Shabby Genteel Story Hi, I was right slick 
up over bead and ears in love with her at once . igoo 
Pollok & Thom Sports Burma vi. 210, 1 ., imagined they 
had bolted slick away. 

Slick (slik), v. Forms: a. (1 -slician,) 3-4 
sliRen, 4 slykon; 4-6 slike, slyke. / 3 . (j slycke, 
slicke, 6- slick. [OE. -slician (in nigslicod ) : 
cf. Sleek v. It is not clear how this is related to 
Icel. slikja, Norw. slikja, to be, or to make, sleek.] 
1 . trans. To tender smooth or glossy ; to polish ; 
to smooth with a slicker. 

«. [a goo O. E. Martyrol, 17 Nov. 206 Heo glytenode.. 
swa scynende sunne o 5 Qe nisslicod ImeRel.} a 1225 Leg. 
ot. ICath* 1 660 Istenet [is>] cuch strete mid deorewurde 
stanes, ..lsiiket & ismaket as eni gles smeSest. C1325 Gloss. 
W. de Bibbesw. in Wiight Vac. 172 Ke ele htsche, [that she] 
shke. C1340 Nominate (Skeat) 158 W[oman] oft with 
slikeston slikyth. 1591 Horsey Trav. (Hakl.) 234 Silkes, 
silver and gold, the threed silked flat, to lllustrat the bewty 
therof. 


8. 1558 Wards tr .Alexis' Seer. (1568) 90b, Take acloute 
or imnen cloth wete in water, wherwith you shall slycke 
and make smoth the said tables, x6ox Holland Pliny 
xvii. xxvi, To slick, polish, and smooth them again with the 
pumy stone. *657 R. Ligon Barbadoes 75 Parchment dyed 
green, and shekt with a slick-stone. 1674 Cotion Compl. 
Gamester (i 680) 85 Some have a way to slick with a Slick- 
stone all the Honours very smooth. 1728 Ii. S.miih Compl. 
Housew. (1750) 180 Make it up into a paste; slick white 
paper, roll your paste out [etc.]. *839 Ure Diet. Arts 379 
It is next slicked with a good grit-stone, to take out the 
wrinkles. 185a C. Morfit Tanning .$• Currying (1853) 347 


It [the leather] is then p.ucil, slicked, and beaten out flat, 
1875 Knigh r Dii t. Met It. eaoS/i Slickets. .aie used to slick 
down the curved slit faces of molds uflei withdrawal of the 


paueiu. 

b. transf. To polish up, make elegant or fine. 
Also with off, up. 

1340 Ayeno. 99 lie nc hejj none liede of longc ryotc of 
talcs y-sfyked ne y-rymed. Ibid, sis Woides afailed and 
y-sliked ueleuold. *582 Sianyhurs ,!' Hi nets lied. (Alb.) 4 
With wootdes so fitlye coticlil, wytli vui.ses so Miioothlyo 
slyckf? 1S38 Q‘. ■ 1 s T>- ten lit. No f.ui-fetch'd Meta- 
phor imi ..tin ‘ii ■ M v luflled stiaine. 1836 Hai.I- 
uuuu s t ’ ,1. - 1 , j Now this giaml house has only 

two rooms down stairs, that arc altogether slioki d up and 
finished off complete. 1848 Lowi.u. Iliglow /’. her. I. i, 
The parson kind 0’ slicked off' sum o’ the lost vaiscs. 

o. With away or out : To remove by smoothing 
or polishing. 

1639 T. mi: Gray Expert Fat tier ufi This cly.tu .. 
shekuth away all slimy substam c. 1882 F.myt l. But. 
XIV. 386/2 The siipeilluous luoisuuc and the supetlitial 
bloom are now slicked out [with the slickei ]. 

*|- 2 . a. To make specious or plausible. Al.,u 
absol., to use s])eeimis language. Obs. 

C12S0 Owl tr Night. S.|i Alle bine woides b<ol> isbl.nl, 
..[•at alle. .weneb [at |tu segge so|>. 1390 Clmvi k ('on/. 
II, 31,1 For 1.0 wcl can tlier noiitan slyke. Ibid, jb>, tic can 
so viol hi.se woides slyke To pulle siwey suspet 101111. 

+ b. To Hatter, treat pleasantly. Obs. 

c i ago Long Life 43 in O. E. Mist,. 158 Jef J>u wutld will 
weole |>e slikcd pal is for to do J10 wo. 

ii. To make (the skin, hair, etc.) sleek or j;lo.s>y, 
csji. by some special tieatment. 

a 1300 Cursor AI. vKoufi Yen Icuidi,. t.lti'Ti yee y.av.M If 
sua slight and slike, Yvc saijcit men you wills- btMtikv, 1377 

I . ani>l /’. Pt. J». h. ytl To sittvii and soupi'n..'l’yls!rutli and 
slope slykeu bis sides. 1555 W.wm man Fat die of hat tons 

II. viit. 181 No f.itu painted, 110 skiuue slicked, ium i { linin'- 
leicte ( ouiileuauiu e. ex 570 [ J hi i i rh.s] Bugbears 1. iii, He 
is coombcd and slicked and uasslivd. 1593 Munoay /V/. 
Contraries at Oftentimes they.. rub, slick, t hale and wa.hc 
theinselues, only to seeiue fains xGn lh apm. K Fi. AY. 
Burning- Pestle 11. iii, A gentle H<iuiie..\Vlu> will out 
l’alfiies slick with wisps of stiaw. x6ao 6 (Jcaki i s had 
for IVo/rnes litit) lIe..Stayes uol to bailie his wt.ulni 
be.iien ioynts, Nor smooth’d liis < otiiilen.uice, not sliik’t 
bis skitme. 1838 Holloway Prow. Dn To sink, to 

01 make sleek, the hair. 1841 Caii.in N. Amer. Ind. ti..| p 
I. xiii. ytl Sliiks down liis long hail, and mbs lu, oihd 
limbs to a polish. 

absol. X576 Gascoignl Steele Cl. lvpik, They m in 1 '.tatah 
content,. .But paint and slicke til fayiest lace be foute. 

4 . colloq. (See quot.) 

x86o Slang Dili. 218 Stick,, .as a veib,. .has the fincc of 
'to despatch rapidly 1 , turn off, get done with a thing. 

Hence Slicked (slikt) ppl. a. 

*594 O. lb Quest. Profit . Concern. Mjb, These Bo. us- 
ings and lie-arc whelpes,. .for all their slickt ct sites and 
.smooth tongues, vndurstand not wliaL couituuiis bc-liauiotit 
and gentle deeds meane. 1629 Z. liovn Last Battel/ y-,.- 
A slicked tongue and a slacke hand kec-pe other cuiiijMini'. 
1674 ConoN Compl. Gamester (1680) 85 The xe.a , .will slip 
off from the slickt Caul. X704 Loud. Ca :. No. 4067,0 Loot 
a yellow coloured slick’d Gxeyhouiul Bitch. 

Sli cken., v. rare. [f. Suck a. +-kn '».] irons. 
To make smooth or polished. 

*621 Burton Anal. Mel. 44a The Khun stone which Gold- 
smiths vse to slicken their gold with. 1688 Holme Ar- 
moury hi. 15 A Bund., K lurched, Slkkcned and Sun »nhcd 
uy the care of the Landless. Ihd. .-y.' A Shorn w.iki 1 , p # I . 
ishing Stick, .is that wlierewtlh they polish and sinkrn tin ii 
Leather. 1893-4 111 sun- A 'or Ihutnbld. Gloss , St Liu in /, 
polished. Used to describe the appeal .nice l.miid 1,11 the 
planes of bedding wheie a fault in the stiala lias occulted. 

Slickeiis (siikOus). U.S. [?f. Suck sb?] 
(Sue quots.) 

1882 Cent Mag. XXV. 3,7 It is the Ugbtu s„ils of the 
liydtaidic mines and the pulvtri/cd matter I10111 the qu.iri.- 
nulls of the mining region which 1 oiistitute 'slid,, ns *. 1894 
Lew York Tribune 1 l’ch. 1/3 All of this [ .oo.icn •.] will U 
covcicd with * hlickcns *, washings fiom the xuiitc.s» in iliv 
mountains, and thub be icmleied vulucle v 

Slickenside (slrk’n^wl). Also -aides, n. 
dial, slicken, var. of yLitK a. -t Sim: a//.1] 

1 . Min. A si»ecular vatic-ty of galena luuittl in 
Derbyshire. 


xB 3 , 1 send you, by the bearer, two siwcinu-n (of mu It* ken- 
sides, containing all the variety of minerals win „• the , 
plosions hapjien. 1789 I. Ph.kisgion Doth date 1, , , , 
blickenside with a smooth sui face on each ride . . .The u.a k ■ 
line and cxplo^iuiib uuiMrd by btrajdn^ the c sit, h h .uii * 
wiut a tnck-ax are known* x8zo M it i \k ?. if tSuan, / 
A ingdoiu II* App, «|43 Shaken »idc, u hit li }•> .t v.tri» iy 
of galena, or sulphuret of lead, is al^j a nr, duct .4 tin 
[Derbyshire] muies. 1850 Assilu Idem. Coo/., Min. tn . 
Gloss,, Shckemidef,.. one of the oies of lead found in 
JJerbyMiire, 

2 . Geol. A polished (and sometime* sti iaturi', .mr- 
face on the wall of a mineral lode, or on a line of 
fracture in a rock-mass ; a smooth glistening sur- 
face produced by pressure ami friction. 

1822 Conydeark & Pun uvs GW. Eng. 4 il alts 401 1 bv a: 
w-hen separated, aie the slickeusidcs of the iniu< tab 
5 fh lst V / ?? 5 9 Uu.st Guide Jins. I 'nut, lied. <ed. .7 1# 4 
cvld,i, *dy l»oint U> some sliding 01 guild. 
iriL motion in the nuiss constituting the KhIc. x88o Suture 
“mver-al slickeu-ide, coit-*.|uc;a u;»rit 

toAture >tU,i>0f a ‘-'vmMsttug of tbui kintin^sol dilleiciit 

attrib. 2839 Mukciusun Silur. .SW. 1. xs.siv. V.i 'II,. 

surfaces!. °tmL 1U v r“ 1 ' »y v» f w hicli have slicktnritk 
85 Parallel with the slicken- 
siue-luies, 1888 Fwunv,tat t bet, U. *34 Lxtrtuw U«*l 
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piessutc, the result of which is the formation of slickenside 
sut faces, often strongly striated. 

Hence Sli’ekensided ppl. a. and pa. pph . ; 
Sli'ekensiding vbl. sb. 

1875 Dawson Dawn of Life ii. 32 This graphite is com- 
posed of contorted and siickensided lamina:. 1883 Science 
I. 191/2 A 1 oof. of siickensided ‘soapstone’. 1884 Geol. 
Mag. 5S3 The dissolution being unequal, caused bosses to 
be left standing up, which were then ' siickensided ’ by the 
downward movement of the chalk. Ibid. 552 This move- 
ment would be. .amply sufficient to account for the slickcu- 
siding observed. 

Slicker (sli-kor). [f. Slick a. or v.] 

1 . a. A tool used for scraping or smoothing 
leather. (Cf. Sleeker.) 

1851-2 Tomlinson Cyd. Arts ,$• Manuf (1867) II. 34/1 
The cylinder drags the hide undei the governor, which acts 
similarly to a. slicker. i860 — Arts Manuf. Sei. 11. 
Leather 20. IL is .well rubbed with a smooth lump of glass 
culled a 1 slicker 1885 Harper's Mag. Jan. 277 The hides 
aie ‘ whitened ’ by scraping them with a whitening slickei . 

to. A tool used for smoothing the surfaces of 
moulds in founding. 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2208/1. 

2 . U.S. A waterproof overcoat. 

1884 Hamper's Mag. July 300/1 Carry, .a rubber pillow, 
and a ‘slicker ’. 1888 Home Missionary (N. V.) May 14 , 1 
put on my thick ovcicout, thou a dusLer, and ovei them my 
slicker. 


Slicking (sli-kig), vbl. sb. [f. Slick ».] 

1 . The action of making sleek or smooth, etc. 
1495 Act n lien. VII, c. 27 lly crafty sliktng they make 
the same Fustions to appeic to tne cumuli people fyne, hole 
and sounde. 1600 Aitnor Jonah 592 Aie there not which 
take moie care of their slicking mid of their platting, then 
of the Kingdom of Heaven ? 1636 Lyly's E uplines F iij, I 
loath almost to Lhitikc on.. the silking of llieir faces. 1875 
Knight Did. Meek. 2102/1 The si/eis (loui -paste,.. and the 
n.'T.!i, r ’ifnn 


a 1,1 ijG6 t 1. v> l 1 11 N .. . i'l / 1 . 

(is/ 1 IF... \ i 1 u. e i. ! , '.i . . ■' - a ■ j w :. 1 . • L - 

slonc. 1841 Hah'i.siiohnu Salop, Ant. Gloss., A shoemaker 
talks about slicking the soics of his shoes witli a slicking 
stick. 1896 Arclixol. Jrnl. LIII. 46 Thumb-flints, or 
slicking-knives, also occur. 

to. spec. Iii hat-making : (see quol.). 

1875 Knight Diet. Aleck. 2208/2 Slicking, . . the attaching 
of the fur imp to the fclL body. 

2 . Mining. In pi. Narrow veins of ore. 

*843 J. Y. Watson Compend. Brit. Mining 81. 

Slickly (sli'kli), adv. Also 6 slickoly. [f. 
Suck a.+-LY a .] 

1 . Sleekly, smoothly, rare. 

1596 Shaks. Tam, Shr. iv. i. 93 Let their heads bee slickely 
comb'd. 


2 . Cleverly, deftly. 

1893 Daily News 14 Apr. 2/2 Look, .liow slickly they aie 
painted, with what knowledge and skill. 

Slickness (slrknus). [f. Slick a. -t- -nebs.] 

1 . Smoothness, rare. 

1667 Phil. Trans. II. 482 Some of which [stones. Calculi ] 
weic so bestow'd as to slide upon others, and had theieby 
worn llieir flats to a wondeifull slikness. 

2 . Smartness. 

1872 Daily News 5 Aug., I know not whether the uniform 
..gives him a greater appeaiance of what in the North is 
called * slickness '. 

3 . Dexterity, cleverness. 

1895 Daily News 5 June 7/2 A mere sketch, it is true, but 
with all his slickness and deftness of execution. 189 9 Ibid, 22 
Apr. 9/4 The slickness of the painting, .is quite admirable. 
Sli'ckstone. Now rare. Also 4, 6 alike-, 5 
slyk-, 6 slyoke-. [f. Slick v. Cf. ON. sllkisteinn 
(Norw. slikjestein ).] =Sleekstone. 

01325 Gloss. IV. de Bibbesw. ia Wiight Voc. 172 A slike- 
stone, c 1340 Nominate (Skeat) 158 W[oman] oft with 
slikeston slikytli. 14. . Lat.-Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 563 
A met hen , a slykston. Ibid. 593 Litatorium, a slykston. 
*530 I’alsgk. 271 Slyckestone, lisse a papier. 1594 Nashs 
Unfort. Tran. 15 Their shooes shined as bright as a slike* 
stone. 1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes 7s Shining as parchment 
dyed green, and slickt with a slick-stone. 1674 Cotton 
Compl, Gamester (1680) 85 Some have a way to slick with 
a Slick-stone all the Honours very smooth, c 1711 Petiver 
Gaaophyl. x, § 96 A large smooth shining Gowry, which is 
used for a Polish or Slick-stone. 1771 Mrs. Haywood New 
Present for Maid 267 Smooth them [ribands] with a glass 
slick-stone. 1812 J. Smyth Pract, Customs (1821) 242 Slick 
Stones, the loo—fo 8r. o d. 1893-4 I-Ieslqp Northumbld. 
Gloss. s.v., Slickslones were sometimes made with a stalk or 
handle. 1895 Stand. Diet., Slickstone, . . Archeol., a pre- 
historic stone implement used in preparing skins. 
Slick-worm. Sc. (See quol. and cf. Sleoic sb.) 
1796 Statist. Acc. Scotland XVII. 469 This brook has a 
rich muddy bottom, in which there is plenty of slick-worm 
(a species of food which the trout peculiarly.dehght in). 
Slid, sb. Now rare. Also 6 slidd, slydd-. 
[Obscurely related to Sled sb. or Slide zl] A 
device by which something may be slid along the 
ground; a sled or sledge; a skid. 

15x3 Life Henry V (Kingsford) 1x1 A slidd laden with 
gieate stakes and with other greate peeces of greene wood. 
1519 Horman Vulgaria 244 b, This house may be remoued 
with trades, & slyddis. 1657 R. Ligon Barbadoesiie If 
they pave the waies, between the Canes, to 1 the Slids and 
Assinigoes to passe. 1788 Trans. Soc. A rts V I, 203 I he 
advantages of the high wheels, and troughs or slids, oyer 
common wheels. Ibid. 207 The troughs or slids which 
accompany the Carriage, are to be placed under the. wheels. 
1904 Dundee Advertiser 15 Aug. 6 The hay ‘shpes or 
‘ slids ’ for shifting the coles or ricks to the shed, 
to. ? A load sufficient for a sled. 


1887 Archil. Soc. Diet, s.v., Thirty-four pollards produced 
a slid, and an average slid produced 13 faggots, or about 7k 
slids to a hundied faggots. 

Slid, a. Sc. Also 6 slide, slyd(e. [Related 
to Slide sl] 

1 . Slippery. 

xsox Douglas Pal. Hon. m. ii, Ane passage .. Hcwin in 
theroche of slid hard marbeli stone. 1513 — Ahneid vii. 
vii. 20 Full slyde sclio slyppis hir metnbris our allquhayr, 
17.. Ramsay Betty <5- Kate ni, On a slid stane, or smoother 
slate. 1737 — Sc. Prov. (1750) 37 He has a slid grip that 
has an eel by the tail. 1808 Jamieson, Slid tee, ice that is 
glib. 1850 oTRUTiiEus Poet. Wks. II. 239 The biawling 
burn We ploutercd aft, slid eels to snare. 1899- in Eng 
Dial. Did. 

2 . Jig. a. Mutable, changeable, uncertain. 

1501 Douglas Pal. lion. 1. Iv, The slide inconstant 
destenie or chance. Ibid. m. lxxviii, This warldis glorie, 
Maist inconstant, maist slid and transitorie. 
b. Smooth, polished, sleek, sly. 

1719 Ramsay Ep. J. Arbtukle 50 Something sae auld- 
fmian, Sae slid, sae unconstiain’d and darin. 1721 — 
Poems Gloss. s.v., He’s a slid lown. 1725 — Gentle Shcph. 
r. i, Ye have sae saft a voice, and slid a tongue. 1896 in 
Eng. Dial. Did, 

Slid, ppl. a. [f. Slide y.] Uttered wilh a 
kind ol sliding tone. 

1898 Kipling Day's Work 320 It was the umopioducible 
slid r, as he said this was his 1 fy-ist ' visit to England, that 
told me lie was a New Yorker. 

’Slid, int. Obs. cxc. arch. Also 7 slydd. 
[abbrev. of God's lid (eyelid) : see God sb. 14 a.] 
A form of oath, common in the 17th century. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. hi. iv. 24 lie make a shaft or a 
holt 011’t, slid, tis but venturing. 1606 Sir G. Goosecappe 

1. ii, Slydd there's not one of them liucly cniphaticall. 
1650 Cowley Guardian 11. ii, Here's company; ’slid I’ll 
fight then. 1689 Dial. betw. Timothy , $■ Titus 6 Slid 1 this 
is insufleiable. 1855 Kingsley Wcstw. Hot iii, ’Slid, it 
seems half a life that I’ve been away. 

Slidage (slai-dudg). Canadian, [f. Slide z>.] 
The payment for the right of using a log slide. 

1884 Law Rep. g App. Cases 411 A promise to pay slidage 
for the use and occupation of such works.. could not be 
enforced. 

Sli'dden,./^/. a. rare. [See Slide v. A. 3 b.J 
That lias slipped or slid down. 

X827 Hodgson Northumberland 1 . 11. 165 note, The cele- 
brated figure.. cut in high relief upon a huge bluLk of 
‘ slidden ’sandstone rock. 

Sli'dder, sb. dial. [Cf. Sliddeu a. and v.] A 
trench or hollow running down a hill ; a steep slope.. 
For other uses see the Eng. Dial. Did. 
a 1793 P- White Selbome, Obs. on Veget. (1853) 301 One 
of the slidders, or trenches, down the middle of the Hanger 
. . is still called sliawberry-slidder. 1842 Dumfries Herald 
Oct., Tearing and wearing his corduroys, up trees and 
down slidders, to veiy reasonable tatters. 1B76 Whitby 
Gloss., S Udder, . .a track down the hill side for the water. 

+ Slidder, a. and adv. Obs. Forms: a. 1-2 
slidor, 2-6 slider (4 -ere, 5 ~ur, -re), 4-5 slidir, 
5-6 slyder (4 -ir, 5 -yr, -ere) ; 4 sledyr, 4-5 
sleder; 1 sliddor, 5- slidder (6 -yr, slydder, 
-ir). 0 . 5 sclidere, -yr, sclydyr, sklyder. [OE. 
slidor, f. slid- weak grade of slidan Slide v.] 

A. adj. 1 . Slippery; on which one readily slips. 
Also as quasi-iA (quot. 1501). 

a xooo Runic Poem 29 Is byp oferceald, ungemetum 
slidor. c 1280 in Horstm. AltengL Leg. (1875) 168 pe ober 
was pat heo [a bridge] was so slider, pat me ue scholde per 
on no^t gon. 0x303 R. Brunne Hand!. Synne 52G0 pe 
plank pat on pe brygge was, was as sledyr as any glas. 
1387 Trevisa H igdeu (Rolls) 1 . 63 Somme may aou^t cly mbc 
on pe lulles, pe wey is so slider, c 1440 Promp. Pare. 459/1 
Slydyr (or swypyr as a wey), lubricus. 1483 Cat/i.Angl. 
322/2 Sclidere \A. Sclydyr), labilis. 1501 Douglas Pal. 
Hon. in. Iv, Thay 11a grippis thair micht hald for slidder. 
1526 Skelton Magnyf. 1840 , 1 trowe it be a fiost, for the 
way is slydder. 1570 Satir, Poems Reform, xxi. 31, Clyde 
banks, .tnay sail find slidder, Quhen kindlit is Gods iie, 
to. fig. or in fig. context. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Thorpe) xxxiv. 7 Syn heora wegas pyslre 
and slidore. C 1250 Owl fy Night. 956 Pu schalt falle, pi 
wey is slider, c 1400 26 Pol. Poems 22 He wol the lede 111 
wayes slidre. X533 J 1 Heywood Mery Play 296 The way 
to lieven is very slydder. 

e. fig. From which one may easily slip or fall; 
uncertain, mutable. 

c 1480 Henryson Fables, Wolf # Wether xxii, Bewar in 
welth, for hall benkis ar richt slidder. 1552 Lyndesay 
Monarche 497 7 Sen 3e..Hes causit me for to consydder 
Quhow warldlye Pompe and gloie bene slydder. <1x578 
Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron.Scot. (S.T.S.) 1 . 151 Oft tymes 
thay find that seit most slidder That theyhauekeipit in the 
kingis menoritie. 

2 . Inclined to slip or fall. rare. 

1388 Wyclif Lam. iv. 18 Oure steppis weren slidir in the 
weie of ouie stretis. a 1500 in Ratio Raving 103 Men suld 
considyr That womenis honore is tendyr & slydder. 

3 . Of a smooth or slippery nature. 

1388 Wyclif Prov. xxvi. 28 A slidir mouth worchith fall- 
yngis. 139B Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxxviii. (Bodl. 
MS.), ?if he were slider and smope within by slidemesmete 
schuld passe oute. Ibid, xi, ii. (Tollem. MS.), Eyer [air] is of 
slider kynde, and berfore he entrep and comep in to dennes 
of pe erpe. 1686 G. Stuart Joco-ser. Disc. 20 My Tongue 
is grown sae slip and slidder. 

B. adv. In a sliding or unstable manner. 

a 1400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. iii. 149 Mony folk slod 
to helle slider. 01400 26 Pol. Poems iv, 7 And hem-self stqden 
so slyderet c X430 Hymns Virgin (1867) 49 In heuen blis 3e 
stooden full slidir. 1 


Slidder (sirdar), v. Now dial. Forms: 1 
slid(e)rian, 5 slideren, slyder (yn), slydre, 
slidre ; 3 sliddren, 7- slidder, 9 Sc. scl-, 
sklidder. [OE. slid(e)rian, ~ MDu. slid(e)ren, 
slidderen , LG. sliddern , G. schliltern, a frequent- 
ative from slid-, the weak grade of slidan Slide ».] 

1. intr. To slide, to slip. 

For variations of sense see the Eng. Dial. Did. 
c 897 K. Mlvued Gregory's Past. C. xxxviii. 276 (Colton 
MS.), Donne hie on monigfaldum wordum slidiiaS. c xooo 
Ags. Ps. (Thorpe) xvii. 35 Mine fet ne slideredon. Ibid. 
xxxvii. 16 3 ifhy geseon pmt mine fet slidiien. 14. . Lang, 
land’s P, PI. A. v. 113 (Univ. Coll. MS.), I mai it not tiowc 
pat he ne schukle slideren pei on, so was [it] pied bat e. 1426 
Lydg. De Guil. Ptlgr. 7119 Yiff they slydre, 01 falle doun, 
Thys Empetesse .. doth hem releue. c 1430 Syr Getter. 
(Roxb.) 4152 So hard thei smote than lo-gedre, Out of here 
sadils thei gan to slidre. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 459 Slydei yn 
(/£". slidyn). 1697 Dryden /Encid rr. 751 With that he 
dragg’d the Uembling She, Slidtl’iing thiougli clotter’cl 
Blood, and holy Mire. 1720 Pork Iliad xxi. 267 Ilis feet, 
upborn, scarce the strong flood divide, Slidd’nng, and 
stagg’rmg. 1806 Beresford Miseries Hum. Life 11. ix, 
Feeling youi foot slidder over the hack of a toad. 1851 
G. H. Kingsley Sport <5 r Trav. (igoo) 508 Angular pieces of 
stone.. ‘sliddering’ down by the ton. 1879 Trans. Dev. 
Assoc. XI. 516 These tiny animals . . creep and sliddci under 
stones. 

2 . Irans. To make slippery or smooth. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. xix. lxxi. (1493) 903 Yf 
mylke is tomoche coirtiplc it slydereth the roughnesse of 
the slomak, 1891 111 Eng. Dial. Did. 

Ilencc SlrdcLoring vbl. sb. Also allrib. 
a 1225 A ncr. R. 252 Vondunge is sliddrunge. 1866 Mark 
Lemon Wait for the Etui v. 54 Those were the dancing 
days _ of Old England, putting to shame our shambling, 
hopping, sliddeiing times. 

t Sli dderness. Obs. [f. Sliddeii a.] Slip- 
periness, smoothness. Also^f. 

971 Bliclet. Gl. (Ps. xxxiv. 6), Slidornis, lithium. C1380 
Wyclif Sel. Wks. II. 4 Many men feldcn doun forslklii. 
ncsse of pis weje. 1398 Trhvjsa Barth. De P. R. v. xxxviii, 
(Bodl. MS.), ?if he were slider and smope within, byslidei. 
nes mete schuld passe oute. 0x400 Comm. Luke i. 15 (MS. 
Bodl. 43), lie is scid a peifit man whiclie..feelip not pe 
slidimesse or leccherie of 3ong wexinge age. c 1475 IIenkv. 
son Orph. Cf Ettr. 305 For slyddrtnes skant niychl he hald 
his feit. 1483 Cath. Angl. 323/1 A Sclidyrnes, labtlilas. 

Sli-ddery, a. Now dial. Forms: 3slid(d)ri, 5 
slydrye, 6 slyddry, -rie, 6-7 slidrie, 8 slidd'ry, 
8-9 sliddry; 3-5 slideri, 4 -ery, slydery, sled- 
ery (6 /Sir. -erio), 5, 7 (9) alidderie, 9 sliddory, 
[f. Slidder v, + -y. Cf. MDu. sliderich .] 

1 . Slippery ; on Avhich one may readily slip. 

a izz$ Ancr. R. 252 T0 wel we hit wuteS liu pewoi of 
pisse worlde is sliddri. exz8o in Ilorstm. Altcngl. Leg. 
(1875) 22i Bi a luylel bosk he tok his hondlyng, And set his 
feet on a slidri has. c 1325 Gloss. W. de Biobesiu. in Wright 
Voc. 160 [The way is] slidciy. 1382 Wyclif Jcr. xxxviii. 
22 Thei hen dicnchid thee doun in the myre, and in the 
slcdery thing thi feet. C1480 IIenrvson Fables, Breath. 
Swallow xxxi, Slonkis and slaik maid slidderie with the 
sleit. 1489 Caxion Faytes of A. II. xxxix. 165 They can 
unuthe stande upon tiieyre fete so slydrye it is. 15x3 
Douglas AEucid x. vi. 42 Slyddry glar so from wailis went 
That oft thar feyt was smyttyii vp on loft, a 1724 iu Ramsay 
Tea-table Misc. (1876) II. 219 Is not this warld a slidd’iy 
ball ? And thinks men strange to catch a fall? 1827 J. Wilson 
Nodes Ambr, Wks. 1855 II. 9 Slimy and sliddeiy as the 
sea-weed. 1874 Hisloi* Sc. A need. 147 The floor was as 
sliddery as ice. 

to. Uncertain, unstable, changeable, fleeting. 
(Cf. Slidder a. 1 c.) 

a 1400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxiii. 980 pe e^en of 
vr inward pouht Lyft vp fiom slide) i pinge._ 1567 Gude # 
Godlie B, (S.T.S.) 102 Full slydilrie is the sait that thay on 
sit. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 292 Quhair 
may be seine how vnconstant and slid lie was the end of 
that battell. c 1610 Sir W. Mure Sonn. x. Wks. (S.TiC.) 
I. 56 Quhose othe & promeis ar a slidrie ground To build 
wpon, to make a man assuird. 1640 Canterburians Self 
Convict. 32 A full peace in tearmes so generall, so ambiguous, 
so slidderie. 1786 Burns Farewell Brethren St. James's 
Lode;e i, Tlio’Ito foreign lands musthie, Pursuing Fortune’s 
slidd’ry ba'. 1818 Scott Br. Lamm, xv, It will be present 
service, .which, in these sliddeiy times, will be expected by 
a man like the Marquis. 

2 . Inclined or prone to slip, rare —1 . 

138a Wyclif Lam. iv. 18 Thei maden slidery oure steppis 
in the weie of oure stretes. 

3 . Of a smooth or slippery nature. Also fig., 
sly, deceitful. 

_ a 1225 Ancr. R, 74 pe lunge is. sliddri, uor heo wadefl 
ine svete. 1382 Wyclif Prov. xxvi. 28 The slideri mouth 
werchith fallingis. 1551 Abp. Hamilton Catech. 76 Thai ar 
iyk to ane slederie eil. X79X Leaumont Poems 45 Unless 
some slidd'ry means he us’d. 18x6 G. Muir Clydesdale Min- 
strelsy 8 (E.D.D.), Lawyers fata'd for slidd’ry gabs. .1868 
W. Shelley Flowers 181 Some gleg-gabbit slidderie lier. 

f Sli-ddy, a. Obs. = Sliddery a. 1. 

1623 Wodboephe Marrow Fr. Tongue 107/e It is sliddy 
(glissant) wether. II verglace . It freeseth after a rayne, 
it is sliddy. 

Slide (slaid), sb. Also 6 Sc. slyde. [f. Slide v.] 
I. 1 . The act or fact of sliding ; an instance of 
this ; also, the manner in which a thing slides. 

1596 Fitz-Geffrey SirF. Drake (1881) 81 As some travel- 
tired passenger, . Sits downe to view the sight-ieviving slide, 
The wanton bubling-waters gentle glide. 1609 Dekker 
Gull's Horn Bk, Wks. (Grosart) II. 231 You may publish 
your suit .. with the slide of your cloake from the one 
shoulder. 2726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 58 My third 
Lieutenant broke his leg by a slide on the deck, 2:860 
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Tyndall Glac. i. xi. 78 The edge of the precipice, to which 
less than a quarter of a minute's slide would carry us. 1878 
B Taylor Pr. Deukalion m. i, The bubble and slide of the 
rill Is heard. 

to. fig. in various applications. 

1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xvi. 23 Sen he hes maid sa 
mony slydis Trow je he can be uew 7 1607-12 Bacon Ess,, 
Nobility (Aib.) 196 Kinges, that have able Men of theire 
Nohilitye, shall finde ease in ymploying them, and a better 
slyde in theire husines. 1623 fbid,, Fortune 381 Like 
Homeis Verses, that haue a Slide, and Easinesse, more 
then the Verses of other Poets. 1833 T. Hook Parson's 
Dau. in, vii, Thence, by a graceful slide down the family- 
tree, her ladyship traced out the consanguinity. 1884 Glad- 
stone in Spectator 16 Feb. 220/1 When I saw his mind 
shaken, and, so to speak, on the slide, 
c. Music. A kind of grace (see quots.) j also 
= Portamento. 

1S18 Busby Gram, Ilf us, 152 The Slide, a grace in very 
frequent use. It generally consists of two notes gradually 
ascending or descending to the note it is intended to orna- 
ment ; and to which it is attached by a curve. 188* Grove s 
Viet. Music III. 534 Slide, . . an ornamenl_ frequently met 
with in both vocal and insti mnental music, _ although its 
English name has fallen into disuse. _ It consists of a rapid 
diatonic progression of three notes, eithei ascending or de- 
scending, of which the principal note, or note to he orna- 
mented, is the third, ana the other two are grace-notes. 

2. An earth-slip, a landslip, an avalanche; a 
place on a hillside, etc., wheie this has happened. 

1664 Maiden Borough Deeds (Bundle 151 fol. 1), [To] 
amend and restore all such slides, decayes, or breaches, of 
and in the calcway. 1829 Scott Anne of G. ii, He., was 
led. .to believe that this rock maiked the farthest extent of 
the slip or slide of earth, i860 0. W. Holmes Elsie V. 
xxxi, It proved to be not so much a slide as the breaking 
off and falling of a vast line of cliff. 1900 Jrnl. Sch. Geog. 
(U. S.) Apr, 157 Immediately following this tremendous 
slide came a crowd of people lushing in every direction, 
b. A sliding mass or slrelch rjf water. 

18 69 Blackmsre Lorna D . vii, I stood at the foot of a 
long pale slide of water. 

3. Mining, a. A fracture in a lode resulting in 
the dislocation or displacement of a portion of it ; 
a vein of clay, etc., marking such dislocation. 

1778 W. Pryce Min. Coruub. 82 That fracture which we 
call a slide or heave. Ibid. 83 The slide or heave of the 
Lode manifests the greater subsidence of the Strata. 1839 
Ure Diet. Arts 316 Clay veins; of which there are two 
sets, the more ancient, called Cross- Fluckans ; and the 
more modem, called Slides, *865 J. T. F. Turner Slate 
Quarries 23 Walls of hardah . . are dreaded, because they are 
generally accompanied by slides, which dip precipitously 
from east to west. 1890 Melbourne Argus 16 June 6/1 
Every main leef is cut by a slide dipping from west to east, 
to. Matter dislodged by an earth-slip. 

1841 Whittier To a Friend iv, Loose rock and frozen slide 
Hung on the mountain-side. 1874 Raymond Statist. Mines 
<5 • Mining 296 The shaft passes 45 feet through ‘ slide ', and 
then 155 feet on the vein. 

4. a. A kind of sledge. (Cf. Slid sb.) 

1685-00 Coad Wonderful Provid. (1849) 10 Reply was 
made that I was not able to go or ride ; at which he ordered 
them to bring me on a slide. 1764 Museum Rust. II. 362 
We frequently procure a slide, to be drawn by one horse, 
made of two poles about ten feet long. x86i Smiles Lives 
Engineers 1. 193 The slide or sledge is seen in the fields. 
1896 Pilgrim Missionary (Boston) Sept. 10, I.. borrowed 
a mule and a slide, and hauled to the house some planks 
and pickets. 

b. A runner on which a gun is mounted. 

1830 Marryat King's Own xxx, Their guns, .were fixed 
on slides,. . to enable them to be filed over the hows. 1833 
— P* Simple (1863) 248 They all carried guns mounted 
upon slides, which ran fore and aft between the men. 


IL 6. A sliding part of some mechanism; s 
device which slides or may be slid. 

In various technical uses : cf. Slider sb. 4. Ash (1775) give! 
the general definition, ‘a part of an instiument or maehinr 
to he pulled in and out . A few out of the many specia 
applications are here illustrated. 

, a. c 1608 Ckurclm. Ace, (Swayne, 1896) 158 For thi 
fiffth bell . . a Rope Slide and other Implementes. b. c 18 at 
Busby Diet, Mus. s.v. Trumpet, By the aid of a newlj 
invented slide many other notes which the common trum 
pet cannot sound aie now produced. *872 H. C. Banistei 
Text-bk. Music (1899) 228 The Trombone is a brass inslru 
inentwithslidesshorteningorlengtheningitstube. c. 180' 

R W. Dickson Praet. Agric. 1 . 46 Air should likewise b' 
pretty freely admitted ..by means of slides or other con 
trivances. 1855 Lardner M us. Sei, 4 Arty, 25 The method 
of opening and closing the passages by means of lids slip 
ping over them called slides. 1857 Dickens Dorr it l xxu 
-these instructions Mr. Chiverv .. called through a littl 
slide in the outer door. d. 1852 Seidel Organ 57 Th 
slides are ledges of good dry oak, about two or tw< 
and a half inches wide, and one third of an inch thick 
e. *858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Slide, . . part of a forcing 
pump. f. 1869 Ranking Machine 4 Hand-tools PI, H tc 
This lathe has.. a self-acting slide. .for boring out.. shot 
lengths. *893 Si-on Mechanic's Own Book (ed. 4) 536 
a is a slide which fits the lathe-bed very accuiately, but wi! 
yet slide freely upon it. g. 1877 Encycl. Brit. VI. 490 Th 
slide , or wck.ieceding from the spindles during the twist 
ing of the threads, and returning to the spindle again durini 
V)? winding on of the yarn. h. 2879 Thomson &TaitA/«i 
-r/Hif, 1. 1 , 194 Attached to the framework let there he, clos 
to the circumference of each cylinder, a slide or guide-toi 
to guide a moveable point, moved by the hand of an operator 
'* Britien Wi atch 4 Clockm , 92 In full plate leve 
■watches the slide is jewelled and supports the bottom pivo 
of the balance staff, 

6 . A kind of longuelesa buckle or ring used ai 
a fastener, clasp, or brooch. ; a small perforalec 
object sliding on a cord, etc. 


1779 Ann. Reg. 203 A gold slide, set with diamond 1 ,. 1824 
Jane Taylor Contrib. of Q. Q. (1828) II. 149 If a slide broke 
in hei fiock,.. instead of ie-placing.. she would exclaim— 

' theic’s that tiresome slide gone’. 1897 Army 4 Navy 
Stores List 271 Tortoiseshell slides for the hair, 1/0. 

7. a. A slip of glass or other material on which 
an object is mounted or placed to facilitate its 
examination by a microscope. 

1837 Goring & Pritchard Microgr. 14 That part of the old 
compound microscopes which used to cairy the slide of 
object-glasses. 1895 G. E. Davis Prari. Micros, (ed. 3) 373 
Objects are generally mounted upon glass slides, or * slips , 
as they aie sometimes called. 

to. A picture prepared for use in a magic lantern 
or stereoscope. 

1846 Dickens Cricket on Hearth i, He had even lost 
money. .bygettingup goblin slides for magic lanterns. 1858 
Edinb, Rev. July 207 His history.. passes befoie us like a 
seiies of slides in a magic lantern. 1890 Atkinson Gauot’s 
Physics 598 A stereoscope.. which will .give us, with the 
oidinaiy stereoscopic slides, a reversed picture. 

c. Photogr. A flat case or receptacle within 
which plates are placed for the purpose of being 
inserted in a camera. Frcq. dark slide. 

*856 Orr’s Circ. Set'., Praet. Chew. 184 It is best to let the 
waLer dry off previously to the plate being placed in the 
slide. 1676 Abney Instruct. Photogr. 166 The sensitized 
plate in the dark slide. 1878 — Treat. Photogr. 216 The 
slide is divided into two parts, hinged so as to fold one 
against the oLher. 

8 . Rovaing. A sliding scat. 

*875 Stonehenge Brit. Rur, Sports (ed. 12) 643/1 A well- 
known amateur who., had never used the slide. 1894 
Lehmann in Daily News 6 Feb. 3/5 In 1871 u crew of pio- 
fcssionals used a seat that slid 011 the thwarts, ami beat a 
ciew that was generally held to be superior, and fioin that 
moment slides, as we no w know them, came into gcnci ai use. 

III. 9. A smooth surface, esp. of ice, for sliding 
on, or formed by being slid on; a slippery place. 

1687 MiIsge Gt. Fr. Diet. 11, Slide, a frozen place slid upon. 
*837 Dickens Pick w. xxix, Mr. Pickwick. . took another run 
ana wontslowly and gravely downtheslide. 1856 Thackeray 
Lett. Wks. 1901 X. p. xxvli, A poor old gentleman slipped 
down and broke his thigh on a slide. 1899 B. Cafes Lady 
of Darkness xi. 91 A perfect little slide of grease that had 
formed on the hoards below. 

10. a. An inclined plane for the transit of heavy 
goods, esp. timber. Chiefly Ainer . 

1832 Babbage Econ. Maunf. xxviii. (ed. 3) 282 The mines 
of Bolanos . . aie supplied with timber from the adjacent 
mountains by a slide similar to that of Alpnach, 1878 
Lumberman's Gan. 16 Mar., The logs are then placed in 
the tiough of the slide and very easily drawn by horses to 
their destination. x886 B. Hartb Snowbound 127 A slide 
was a rude incline for the transit of heavy goods that could 
not he carried down a trail. 

lb. Amer. A sloping channel constructed to facil- 
itate the passage of logs down stream ; a chute. 

1858 in Simmon ns Diet. Trade. 1880 Lumberman's Gout. 
7 Jan. 28 The government constructs 1 slides 'for the passage 
of limber around shoals or rapids where there are no canals. 
1884 S. E. Dawson Hdbk. Canada so The streams for float- 
ing timber to market have been opened up by slides, booms, 
and dams. 

e. The bottom of a gold-washing cradle. 

1864 J. Rogers New Rush II. 27 The heavier gold remain- 
ing on the slide. 

11. A device of the nature of a bed, rail, groove, 
etc., on or in which a thing may slide. 

1846 Holtzapffel Turning II. 897 The work to be con- 
tinually moved to and fro upon the slide or railway, a dis- 
tance equal to its own length. 1851 Grlknwell Coal-trade 
Terms, Northumb, 4 Durh, 48 Slides , uprightrails, of wood 
or metal, fixed in a shaft, for the purpose of steadying the 
cages, which have corresponding grooves attached to them. 
*869 Ranking Machine 4 Hand-tools Pi. Fix, The hammer- 
head is of cast iron, and works in slides, which are firmly 
livetted into the frames. 

12. The track of an otter. 

1894 Lydekkek Roy. Nat. Hist. II. 95 These otters are 
usually caught in steel traps, which are set beneath the 
water where one of the 'slides' or tracks of the animals 
leads to the margin. 

Slide, obs. variant of Slid a. 

Slide (slsid), v. Pa. t. slid. Pa. pple. slid 
(slided, slidden). Forms ; (see below). [OF. 
slidan,— IS'Sxva, slide ( sltre ), skttd, older LG. 
sliden ( slijden ), MHG. sltten ; for related forms 
see Slidder v. and Slead jA] 

A. Inflexional forms. 

In OE. the conjugation is more fully represented in the 
compound Aslidan (- sldd , • slidon , -sliden). In early ME. 
the short piet. stem appears in the subj. slide in the S. Eng. 
Leg. I. 212/427. 

1. Inf. (and Pres., etc.) 1 slidan, 3 sliden, 4 
slyden, 5 slidyn; 3 - Blide (4 slid), 4-7slyd(e, 
5-6 selyde. 

a 950 Guthlacy. (1909) 123 Of pcere lyfte slidan. a 1:225 
Auer. A. 252 -J if em uoo on uorte sliden, c 1250 Owl 4 
Night. i 3 go Flesches lustes hi make)) slide, c 1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8150 pat makes J)y werk 
slyden o slep. 13.. Cursor M. 894 pou sal slid apon pi 
biest. c 140a Dcstr. Troy 789 He shulde slyde forth 
sleghly. X435 Misyn Fire of Love 7 Selyde doune & coin- 
forth me. 1538 Bale Brefe Comedy in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) 
I. 206 Slouthfulnesse shall slyde. 1559 IV. Cunningham 
Cosmogr. Glasse 94 Let not this slide out of your memory. 
1617 Sir W. Mure Misc. xxi. 99 Heir silver brookb doe slyd. 

b. 3 rd sing. Pres. Ind. (1 -slit), 3-4 slit, slyt, 
5 Blitte. 

aMa S Ancr. R, 353 He slit & fallesS seme, 013x0 in 


Wright Lyric P. xxxix. no Hit is muchc wonder that he 
liadoun blyt. c 1386 Ckauclk Can. Vcom, Pro 4 129 It Mit 
awey bo fhbte. 

2 . Pa. t. a. (1 -Bldd) ; north, and Sc. 4-5 Hlad, 
5, 8- Blade; 4-5 slayd (5 slayde), 4- slaid, 
9 slaed, etc. 

13.. Cursor M. 23222 (Edinb.), poll a firinfcl . . I'.ir into 
slad. 1375 Bauhour Bnue in. 701 The sehippys out the 
wawys .slayd. 1 1450 St. t uthbetl (Suttees) 5456 P.i watuis 
sone away slade. 1533 IJeilekdln /wwyfS.T.S.) 1 . izoAiiu 
serpent staid, .out ot one pijl.ue. 1591 Jas ; I Poet. Atm., 
Chorus Venctvs, Our enemies feet they slaid. 1722 Ramsay 
Lucky Spence xiv, I slat I e away wi’ little din. 1785 Burns 
Death A- Dr. Hornbook xxvi, The wife slade camiie to 
lier bed. 

0 . 4-5 slood (Blod), 4-7 slodo ; 9 dial. alod. 

13.. Gaw. 4 Gr. Aw/. 1182 In slomeryng lie slode. X387 
Tin : visa Iligden (Rolls) VII. 237 He sluod wij» hisuon foot. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur ix. xviii. 365 His swertl slode 
auotine. 1523 Ld. IJi knlils Ftoiss. I, cU.s.v. 403 He slode 
and fell downe. 1698 Fryer Ace. E. India .y A. 237 We 
slode step by step. 

7. s-6 slydde, 6-7 sliddo, 6- Blid. 

c 1450 Myrr. our Ladyc 198 All thyngvs tliat slydde vnto 
them. 1590 Si'KNSLK F. Q- ill. iv. 32 Whiles.. they softly 
slid. 1598 Jonson Rv. Man in Hum, iv. iv,I sltdde dowm- 
..into the streete. 1676-7 Marvell Corr. Lclxxxiii. Wks. 
(Grosart) II. 515 This slid over. 

8. 6 slydod, 5- slided. 

£■1489 Cam on Sonnes of Aytnon xiv. 345 The swertle 
slided vpou the lielme. 1 1580 J. IIooki.r Life Sir P. Cat ew 
in Atihxol. XXVIII. xai Ills foote slyded or slipiHal. 
x68x Rycaut tr. Crucian's Crithk 187 Otlu rs slided along 
with a good Air. a 1774 Goldsm. Sum, Flap, Philos. (1776) 
1. 269 A numhei of ji.it ts. .which slided. 1826 Hood Last 
Man 20 Then down the rope.. I slided. 

3 . Pa. fplc. a. 3 islide, 4 ialydo, 5 (y)«lide. 

c 1250 Owl Night. 686 Hit nil of horte islide. 13.. in 
F-. E. P. (1862) 133 Hou suae )>at hit is for)) islyde. a 1420 
Bible Prov, xxiv. 10 Thou that hast slide [v.r. yslide]. 

0 . (1 -slidon), 4-5, 7 ulideu (4 -un, 5 -on), 
4-5 slyden (5 -yn) ; 4 Sc. solyddyn, 5 Sc. alyd- 
din, 6 Hlyddon, 6- slidden (9 dial, aloddon). 

*375 Bakhour Bruce xvn, tvft Sum ar slyddin our the wall. 
1382 Wvllip Lam. iii. 53 Slyden is in to a gtene my lyf. 
1392 in Fraser The Lennox (1874) II. 40 ’ihtow errtmt 
sdyddyn. c 1450 tr. Be / mihUione lit. lx, Slid* n & vi< iat 
by |)c first man. 1579 W. Wilkinson Co/ifut. Fttm. Lore t> 
The truth whence ye haue slyddun. »6a» Mai.ynks An , . 
Law-Mcrch. 14 Now changed and sliden liatke* « 1697 
Aubrey Surrey IV. 148 A great Part, .is slidden down into 
the Grounds below. 1881 J£. Coxon Basil Plant 1. 64 ho 
easily had he slidden back into his old habits, 

7. 6 slyded, -yd, 7- slided. 

*535 Covekdale 3 Sam. xxii. 37 Myne ankles haue not 
slyded. 1624 Digby Nat. Bodies xxxv. fi 7. 301 Other 
spit its which., would haue slided downe more leisurely. 
*776 Semple Building in Water 36 This Block must fie 
slided over to c. 1824 Landor I mag. Conti., Chesitrf. if 
Chatham , We have slided into Cicero Y s language, 

8. 7- slid. 

a X700 Evelyn Diary (Chandos Classics) iC3 He had slid 
and fall'n. «*75x Bolingukoke Ess, i. vii. Wks. 1754 HI. 
489 They have not only slid imperceptibly, i860 Tyndall 
Glac. i. xiv. 95 Before I had slid a dozen yards. 

B. Signification.. 


another with a smooth and continuous movement, 
esf. through the air or water or along a surface. 

«95o Guthlac v. (1900) 123 Da comon senuiinga twe^en 
deollu to him of J>asre lyfte slidan. X375 Barbour Bruce 
hi. 701 The sehippys our the wawys skijd. 1382 WvettK 
2 Sam. xxii. 11 He.. sluod vpou the penriys of the wynd. 
CX400 Destr. Troy 12690 (pai) I^tyn sades doune slide 
sleghli & faire. a 1547 Surrey riineid 11. $02 Thus slided 
through our toun The subtil tree, a *599 Si'ENskr /». ft. 
vii. vii. 43 Two fishes.. Wliith through the llootl U-fore did 
softly slyde And swim away. x 6 ag (Juaki ts Arg. 4 Par. 
thenia m. 2 April’s gentle showers arc slidden downe, To 
close the wind-chapt earth. *667 Miuon P. vm. y,s He 
took me rais’d,.. over Fields and Waters, as in Aire Btitnoth 
sliding without step. 17x2 Addison Sf, l tat or No. 369 p 9 
The Gods, .slide o'er the Surface of the Earth by an uniform 
Swimming of the whole Body. 1789 J, Williams Min. 
Kingd, I. 214 The vestige of the coal is sure to slide down 
the slope of the ground. *824 Landor l mag, Canv., Gen. 
Klebcr 4 French Officers Wks. 1853 L 4l/t The ultti cr 
slided with extended arms from his resting-phiic. *843 
HuLrzAH m L Turning 1. 401 The metal could lj* made to 
slide upon itself without puckering. 1871 Tyndai e Fragm. 
Sri, (1879) L ^*l. 364 Wlntisli-green sp.Jts..o\er which the 
pencil usually slid as if the spots were greasy, 

to. To move in this manner while standing more 
or less erect upon a stuface, esp. that of ice. 
Formerly used of skating, now distingui->he*l from it. 

4 *34® Nominate (Skeat) 164 M{anl -lidmh vp.«n hy a-, 
* 53° Palsgr. 72i/r, I have sene one 111 Hullamfi- sljih. a. 
faste upon the yse as a bote dotlte in the water whan it i . 
rowed. 1585 T. Washing ion tr. NiJuda/s l\iy. 11. x\i. 
sSb. [He] mounted! spoil youi backe, ami t> with hi. fu t 
slydeihsp anddowue \|>on you. 1617 Motts so* I tin. 111. 
34 The Virgins m Holland, ..hand in liand with v»uugmen, 
slide upon the >ce fame from their Fathers hou as i68x 
Jkyden Itpan. Friar 111, ii, As lk>ys (fear) to VLiiture on 
the unknown Ice, That ciatklcs underneath Via while they 
slide. 1715 Dlsallliers Fires tmpr. Those that Slide, 
Scale, or use any other violent Exercise In frosty Weather. 
J776 Johnson in Boswell ( Oxt . ed.) I. 41, 1 an.weud I had 
been sliding in Christ-Church meadow. *855 Maiaiu ay 
Hist. Eng. xvn. IV. 4 Many thousand* came stating or 
skating along the frvzen canals. 1883 Harper's Mag. IKe, 
93/ * Do you slide T ’ ‘I never have slidden much/ 
c. To slip fl^somelhing. 

1623 Bingham Nenephon 68 T he Souklicrs , vpou whom 
the buow fell, ami slid not off, became maerahiy distmsed. 
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1756 C. Lucas JSss. Waters III. 300 A. .white precipitate 
subsides to the bottom, and slides off the glass. 

2. Of streams, etc. : To glide, flow. Now rare. 

1390 Gower Con/. II. 265 A wounde upon his side Sche 

made, that tlieiout mai slyde The blod withinne, <*1425 
Cursor M. 11984 (Trin.), Ihesu soone in |>at tide lett be 
watir rynne & slide. 1513 Douor.As VEneid v. xiii. 71 Tne 
flude Tibir throw Lawrent fcildis slidis. c 1586 C'tf.ss 
Pembroke Ps. xlvl ii, A river streaming joy, With pulling 
murmur safelie slides. 1633 P. Fletcher Pise. Melons 1. 
v, Where Thames and Isis heire By lowly ./Eton slides. 
1668 Culpepper & Cole Bart hoi. Anat. 1. xiii. 32 To suck 
out the wheyish Blood which slides along that way. 1738 
Common Sense II. 176 It has neither rushed down the 
Rock, nor slided thro’ the Plain. 1746 W. Mason On the 
Cam Poems 1830 II. 11. 49 Without a rill the even tide Slided 
silently away. 1819 Wiffen Aouian Hours 90 Ever from 
his lid a tear would slide. *833 Tennyson Eleanore 109 As 
waves that up a quiet cove Rolling slide. 

3. Of reptiles, etc. : To glide, crawl. Now rare. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 894 pou worm, . . bou sal slid apon hi brest. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxix. ( Cosmo < 5 - D.) 261 As h e 
serpent had entre in at his mouth,.. one (jo sammyne wise 
iuslad oute. <21400 in Ilorstm. Altengl. Leg. (1878) 222 
Neddrc,..vppo hi breste )>ou schalt slyden. 1530 Palsgr. 
72r/t It is a wondrousc thyng to se an adder or a snake 
slyde so faste ns they do and have no fete. 1561 T. Norton 
Calvin's Inst. 1, xiii. 44 These slippery snakes doe slide 
away. 1607 Topsell Serpents (1658) 601 He espyed the 
Snake to slide up into the bed-straw. 1687 A, Lovell tr. 
Thcvcnot's Trav. it. 39 These thieves slide cunningly along 
upon their bellies like Snakes. 1856 [see Sliding ppl. a. 3]. 

4. To move, go, proceed nnperceivcd, quietly, or 
stealthily; to steal, creep, slink, or slip away, 
into or out of t\. place, etc. 

138a Wyclif r Kings xx. 30 Keep this man ; the which if 
weie slyden aweye, thi lijf shal be for the lijf of hym. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 4456 Qucn cro slide hyne. c 1470 
IIenuy Wallace vm. 1333 STely he slayd throuch slrentiiis 
off Scotland. 1330 Palsgr. 721/2 Who wolde ever have 
thought it, that he sliuldc have sfydden out at this natow 
hole. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. i. 54 So slyding softly forth, 
she timid as to her case. 1602 Marston Ant. Mel. in. 
Wks. 1856 I. 33 Then, noble spirit, slide, in strange disguise, 
Unto some grntious Prince. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 
594 The slipp’ry God will. .attempt to slide away. 1742 
Richardson Pamela III. 365 You observe how he slid 
away, .as soon as I open’d my Door. 1760-72 H. Brooke 
Fool of Quad. (1809) 1 . 126 Slouching my hat, I slid out of 
doors. 1829 Lytton Devcreu r it. iii, Steele slid into a seat 
near my own. 1889 D. C. Murray Dang. Catspaiv 7 An 
officer of the court slid to the door of the judge’s apmtments. 
jig. C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxviii. ( Adrian ) 212 IIou J>u 
had grace criste for to lccne, . . and bu fra hym bis [-thus] 
si ad 1 1594 Kvn Cornelia in. i, lie slides More swiftly 
from moo then the Ocean glydes. 

b. colloq. To make off. Orig. U.S. 

1859 Bartlett Diet. Amer. 4x5 To slide , to go, be gone, 
be off. 1873 B. Harte Fiddletown, etc. 85 She led William 
where he was covered by seventeen Modocs, and— slid 1 

II. 5. To pass away, pass by, so as lo dis- 
appear, be forgotten or neglected, etc. Now rare. 

e 1250 Owl .J- Night. 686 For Alured seyde of olde quide 
Sc yet hit nis of horte islide. 13.. in ll.E.P. (1862) 13a 
Knowe |iis worldly honoure I-Iou sone hat hit is foi f> islyde. 
CX374 Chaucer Troylus v, 769 Bothe Troylus and Troye 
toun Shal knotteles thorugh out here herte slyde. c 1400 
Destr, Troy 4032 Frostes were faren,..Tlie shppond slete 
sltdon of the ground. 1503 S. Hawes Examp. Virt. xiv. 
eexeviii, That his redolent buddos shall not slyde But euer 
encreasc. 1377 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1663) 60 Thus 
this slander slided away with the time. 1607 Topsell 
Fourf. Beasts (1658) 391 Presently the black hairs will fall 
and slide away, and in some short time there will come 
while, 1824 Lamb Elia rt. Capt. Jackson , Alack, how 
good men, and the good turns they do us, slide out of 
memory. 

b. With let (or allow). In later use freq,, to 
let (something) take its own course. 

c 1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 26 In his lust present was al 
his thoght, . . Wei ny allc othcie ernes leet ho slyde. a 1400 
Minor Poems from Vernon MS. 1 . 492 [Let him] put his 
wylle in gode [mwes. And alia wikked let slyde. c 1440 
Capgr. Lfe St, Hath, 1. 935 Je wyl nolletc pis mater slyde, 
parde. a 1586 Sidney Arcadia 11, (1590) 107 With a calm 
carelessness, letting each thing slide. 1396 Shaks. Tam. 
SAr. Ind. i. 6Thcrefore. .let the world slide. x6xx Cotgr. s.v. 
Chard, To take no thought, passe the time merrily, let the 
woild slide, a 1839 in Bartlett Diet. Amer. (ed. 2) 241 If 
California was going lo cost the Union so much, it would 
be better to let California slide. 1883 Manch, Exam. 3 
June s/x The question at issue was not allowed, to slide. 
1897 Field 6 Feb. 166/1 The supine way we English have 
of letting things slide. , 

c. Of time : To pass, slip away, go by, imper- 
ceptibly or without being profitably employed. 

C1374 Chaucer Troylus v, 351 So sholdestow enduie.and 
laten slyde The tyme. X390 Gower Conf. II. 3 Thus have 
I lete time slyde For Slowthc. 1592 J. Davies Immort. 
Soul xxx. x, Since our Life so fast away doth slide, c 1600 
Montgomerie Che>rie«r Sloe 824 The season With slowth- 
ing slyds away. 1620 T. Granger Dio. Logike 147 Time 
slides away like the running streame. 1716-8 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Lett. I. xii. 44 > I need not . . tell you how 
agreeably time slides away with me. 1734 Fielding Old 
Man taught Wisdom Wks. 1784 III. 119 How happily 
must my old age slide away. x86o Hawthorne Marble 
Faun (T879) II. vii. 76 Let the warm day slide by. 1897 
WATrs-DuNTON Ayhoin 1. iv, In this manner about six 
weeks slid away. 

6. f a. To fall asleep, etc. Obs. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron, Waee (Rolls) 8150 By-nejm he 
erbe , . Is a water rennyng dep, pat makes Jay werk slyden o 
slep. X3.. E, E. A Hit. P. A. 59, I slode vpon a slepvng 
slaate. cxtpn Destr. Troy Prol. 6 Off aunters [that] ben 
olde . . And slydyn vppon slepo by slomeryng of Age. c 1470 


Henry Wallace vn. 68 Apon a sleip he slaid full sodandly. 
1313 Douglas sEneid vn. Prol. 111 On slummyr I slaid 
full sad. 

b. To pass easily or gradually into some con- 
dition, practice, etc. f Also in early use with to. 

In some contexts there is connexion. with sense g, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R . ir. iv. (1495) 31 Aungels 
neuer slyde to vice nother to synne. c 1430 tr. De Imita- 
tione 1. xxv. 38 He hat eschuip not smale defautes, litel & 
litel shal slide in to gretter. 1503 Hawes lixamp. Virt . 1. 
ix, That ye to fraylte shall not slyde. 1579 W. Wilkinson 
Confut. Earn. Love 79 b, When they shall here any of the 
Familie slide into any of these affirmations. 1754 Young 
Centaur ii. Wks. 1757 IV. 137 Thus, looking out for some 
shadow of excuse, we naturally slide into groundless doubts. 
1766 Fordyce Serm. Yng. Wm. (1767) I. vi. 230 She will.., 
when her. province is enlarged, slide into the duties of it 
with readiness. x8og Mrs. J. West Infidel Father II. 128 
Even Lord Glanville, while he made his bow, so far slided 
into equivoque [etc.]. 1847 Helm Friends in C. I. iii. 36 

When an honouiable man.. slides into some dishonourable 
action. 1871 Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle's Lett. 1 . 144, 1 had 
slid into something of correspondence with Lockhart. 

c. To pass by easy or gradual change or trans- 
formation into some other form or character. 

a 1500 Sir Cawline xxii. in Child Ball. II. 59/x The timber 
these two children boic Soe soone in sunder slode. 1731 
Pope Ep. Burlington 66 Paits answ’ring parts shall slide 
into a whole. 1763 J. Brown Poet. tf Music vii. 143 The 
Narrative. .did easily slide into dramatic Representation. 
1847 Helps Friends in C. I. vi. 96 The great danger.. of 
representative government, is lest it should slide down front 
representative government to delegate government. 1862 
Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) VIII. lxiv. 99 Rhetorical 
amplifications slid swiftly into direct mis-statements. 1876 
Freeman Norm. Conq. V. xxiv. 503 It was an easy step 
for the patron to slide into the beneficiary. 

7. To move, pass, make way, etc., in an easy or 
unobtrusive manner. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boei/i. 111, pr. xii. (1868) xo6 The deuyne 
substaunce. .ne slyde]> nat in to outerest foreine pinges. 
C1386 — Can, Yeorn. Ptol. 129 That science is so fer vs 
beforn, We mowen nat.. It oner-take, it slit awey so faste. 
<1x400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. Iii, 149 Mony folk 
slod to helle slider, c 1450 Myrr. Our Ladye 198 Righto 
so the holy goste vouched safe to slyde in to the hartes of 
the prophetes, 1377 F. de Lisle's Legend. C ij b, Seeking 
. . to slyde in among the princes, and beare the like poi t as 
they. 1391 Sylvester Du Bar/as j. vii. 255 The Fall Of 
Eden’s old Prince; whose luxurious pride Made on his 
seed his sin for ever slide. 1622 Malynes Anc. Law- 
Merch. 14 The which places of the Sunnc aie now changed 
and sbden backe in the Iulian Kalcnder. 1697 Collier 
Ess. (1702) n. 183 A good Conscience, .makes him slide into 
the Grave by a more gentle and insensible Motion. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (iSxi) I. i. 2 So desiious..of sliding 
tluough life to the end of it unnoted. 1792 Mary Woil- 
stonecr. Vind. Rights Worn. 8, I shall tiy to avoid that 
flowery diction which bos slided from essays into novels. 
x8ao Hazlitt Lecl. Dram, Lit. 136 The poet’s verse slides 
into the current of our blood. 1838 Holmes Ant. Break/. -t. 
iii. 23 All lecturers.. have ruts and grooves in their minds, 
into which their conversation is perpetually sliding. 

b. Of speech or music, or with reference to 
these ; spec, (see quot. iSjqj). 

1333 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 3 Eueiy Orator should 
earnestly labour to file his tongue, that his woordes maie 
slide with ease. 1864 Browning Abt Vogler xii, I feel 
for the common chord again Sliding by semitones. 1873 
Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mns. Terms s.v., To slide is 10 
pass from one note to another without any cessation of 
sound, or distinction between the intervals. 

c. Of the eye or sight ; To pass quickly from 
one object to another. 

1736 Burke Suit. $B. in. xv, The deceitful maze, through 
which the unsteady eye slides giddily. 1784 Cowper Task 
1. 5x1 The weary sight.. slides off, Fastidious, seeking less 
familiar scenes. 

III. 8. To slip ; to lose one's foothold. 

<2x223 Ancr. R. 252 per on ge<S him one in one sliddrie 
weie, he slit & falleo sone. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 212 Heo 
was so slider, pat man ne lni^te (jare-oppe gon bote he slide 
and felle a-doun. 1373 Barbour Bruce x. 596 For hapnyt 
ony to slyde or fall, lie suld be soyne to-fruschit all. 1483 
Caxton Paris V. 18 Hys hots slode and thenne geffroy 
overthrewe to the erthe. 1330 Palsgr. 721/2 He slydde and 
bothe bis fete folded undeineth him. <t 1548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. VIII , 2x3 To the entent that the horses should not 
slide on the Pavement, a 1700 Evelyn Diary (Chnndos 
Classics) 187 Capt. Wray’s hoi se.. slid downe a frighlfull 
precipice. 1763-3 Churchill The Times Poems 1767 II. 19 
So sure, they walk on ice, and never_ slide. 1819 Shelley 
Ccnci in. i. is, I see a woman.. motionless, whilst I Slide 
giddily as the world reels. 

fig. 1388 Wyclif Lam. iii. 33 My lijf slood in to a lake. 
1390 Gower Conf III. 241 He makth a treigne, Into the 
which if that he slyde, Him were betie go besyde. 1624 
Massinger Renegado v. vii, Tho’ the descent Were steep 
as hell, I know I cannot slide. 1668 Bp. Hopkins Serm. 
{1685) 43 We are apt to slide off fiom the smoother part of 
our lives, as flies from glass. 1795 Burke Regie. Peace iv. 
Wks. 1907 VI. 399 It is not possible that the downhill should 
not be slid into. 

b. Of the fool : To slip. K&ojig. 

1340 Aycnb, X49 Huanne he on uot slyt, he oher himhelph. 
1382 Wyclif Dent, xxxii. 33, Y shal jeeld to hem in tyme, 
that the foot of liem slyde. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 147 b/i 
Hys foot slode so that he fyl m to the Ryuer. 1333 Cover, 
dale 2 Sam. xxii. 37 Thou hast enlarged my goinge vnder 
me, and myne ankles haue not slyded. 1590 Spenser .F. Q, 

1. xi. 45 His nigh forwearied feeble feet did slide, And downe 
he fell. 1831 Scott Cast, Dang, xx, His foot sliding in the 
blood of the young victim. 

0 . In general use : To slip. Also with advs, 
and preps. 

X388 Wyclif Dent. xix. 5 The yrun slidith fro the helue, 
..and sleeth his freend, c 1400 Antnrs Arth . 617 The 


swerde sleppis on slante, and one the mayle slydys. 1470-83 
Malory Arthur 1. xvi. 58 The swerd slode doune by ihe 
hauberk behynde his back. x6xo Barrough Physick n. 
xii. (1639) 90 Their temples be slidden downe, their eyes be 
hollow. 1680 Moxon Mech. Exerc. xm. 228 Its point will 
not describe a Circle on the greatest Extuberances of the 
Globe, but will slide off it. 1748 Johnson Vis. Theodore 
Wks. 1796 II. 309 Thedeclivities grew more precipitous, and 
the sand slided from beneath my feet. 1834 W. Godwin 
Lives Necromancers 340 Just as he thought he had caught 
him by the hand, the miserable wretch slided from between 
his fingers. 1839 Tennyson Merlin $ V. 737 The snake of 
gold slid from her hair. 

fig. x8ao Scott Mo nasi, xxii, Muttering these last words, 
which slid from him, as it were unawares. 

9 . fig. To lapse morally; to commit some fault; 
to err or go wrong. 

a 1000 Salomon 378 Donne he jeong faereff, hafaS wilde 
mod, . . slideS geneahhe [etc.], c 1230 Owl <$• Night. 1390 
Nis wunder nou )>ah he abide, .Vor flcysses lustes Hi mnkej> 
slide. 1382 Wyclif Ecclus, xix. 16 Ther is that slideth in 
his tunge, but not of in wit. X436 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II, 1 82 
When grace shynethe sone are wee slydynge. c 1540 Cover- 
dale tr. Calvin's Treat. Sacrament Cij, The rule,whyche 
yf we folowe, we shall neyther slyde nor erre. <2x391 II. 
Smith Wks. (1867) II. 266 The stiong and just God, that 
consumed Nineveh slidden back. 1606 Carpenter Solo- 
mon's Solace vi. 23 No man so wise but he may by an 
occasion slide. 1738 Wesley Ps. v. 5 Lead me in all thy 
righteous Ways, Nor suffer me to slide. 1770 Cowper 
Olney Hymns xii, I find myself a learner yet, Unskilful, 
weak, and apt to slide. 1868 Edmeston in Sacred Poetry 
143 The Saviour suffers when his children slide. 

10. Sc. (See quot.) 

a 18x4 Ramsay Scoil. Scotsmen 18th c. (1888) II. 68 It 
was imagined they would slide— i.e., * lose beef and tallow * 
— by th e change of food. 

IV. traits. 11. To cause to move with a smooth, 
gliding motion ; to push over a level surface. 

c *S 37 J* London in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. iii. III. 132 
Then must they putt in to the trowgh a peckke of oots, 
and when they wer 0011s slydyd vndre the Awtcr [etc.]. 
1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. n. xvi. 93 Then slide your 
Sight-Vane a little higher towards V. 1683 Moxon Printing 
x. iv. 43 The Tennants of the Till being slid in through the 
Cutting-in aforesaid. Ibid. xv. i, They may be slid for- 
wards so far. 1793 Smeaton Edystoue L. § 225 note. We 
slid the stones to their respective places. 1813 J. Smith 
Panorama Sci. Aril. 80 The checks must be of such a 
height, that the cutter-frames can be slidden along upon 
them. 1843 Holtzapfff.l Turning 1 . an The right hand 
being slided towards tho head in the act of lifting the 
hammer. 1877 W. R. Cooper Egypt. Obelisks viii. (1878) 35 
The obelisk was slid off from the deck of the galley, on to 
a low cart. 

fig. 1779 Sheridan Critic 1. i, Haven't we the signors and 
signoras calling here, sliding their smooth semibreves? 
1813 Scott Guy M. xxx vii, Slidinghis whisper fiom between 
his lips, which were as little unclosed as possible. 1844 
Kinglake Eothen viii. (1878) 109 Madly slidinghis splendid 
army, like a weaver’s shuttle, from his right hand to his left. 

12. With in or into : To introduce quietly or dex- 
terously ; to slip (something) into one’s hand, etc. 

1627 Donne Serm. v. (1640) 51 Slide wee in this note by the 
way. 1677 Mi£ge i.s.v. Glisser, To slide his hand into ones 
pocket. 1713 Steele Englishm. No. 8. 50 He was . . to slide 
the Letter into her Hand, but let no Body see. a X748 Watts 
(J.). Little tricks of sophistry by sliding in, or leaving out, 
such words as entirely change the question, should be aban- 
doned by all fair disputants. 18x8 Scott Br, Lamm, xviii, 
Sliding into the butler’s hand the remuneration, which . .was 
always given by a departing guest, 1841 Dickf.ns Bam. 
Rudge xlviii, Gashford slid his cold insidious palm into his 
master’s giasp. 1871 R. H, Hutton Ess. (1877) I. 44 He 
slides in immediately a veiy favourite maxim of the religious 
know-nothing school. 

13. To move over, traverse, descend, etc., in a 
sliding manner. 

xfizi Spegiit in Farr Sel. Poet. Jas. 1 , 200 Like a ship that 
. . slides the sea. 1633 Quarles Embl. iv. iii, The idle vessell 
slides the walry lay. 1770 Foote Lame Lover 1, Frederick 
Foretop and I weie carelessly sliding the Rnnelagh round. 
1773 — Bankrupt 1 , 1 flatter’d myself with [the prospect of] 
gently sliding the down-hill oflife. 

14. With away ; To spend in sliding. 

1827 Clark Sheph. Cal. 3 Or seeking bright glib ice to 
play And slide the wintry houis away. 

Slide-, the verbal stem or the sb. in combs, 
(sometimes not hyphened) : a. With names of ap- 
paratus, implements, parts of machines, etc., charac- 
terized by a sliding action, as slide-bar , - block , -bolt, 
-car, etc. 

For technical descriptions of some of these, and of two or 
three others, see Knight Did. Mech. 

C1886 Kipling Railway Folk 6 a A * slide bar about red 
hot. 1869 Ranking Machine <$• Hand. tools PI. F 9, An in- 
clined groove is formed in the tup, In which a “slide block 
is fitted. 1841 Browning Pippa Passes 225 Push the lattice 
.. ; of course The *slide-boltcatches. 1763 Museuni Rust. 

I. 94 These loads are carried in baskets fixed on “slide-cars. 
x86x-a Ulster Jml. Archieol. IX. 145 Some time after., 
what were called slide-cars were used, that is, carts without 
wheels. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm II. 291 The *slide- 
clutch, with a slide-rib, being now placed on the shaft. 1833 
U re Did. Arts 1. 228, g is the charcoal-meter, with a ’‘slide 
door. 1870 Stevenson Ess. _ Trav., Amateur Emigrant 
(1905) 23 Through the open slide-door we had a glimpse of 
a grey night sea. X875 Martin Winding Mach, 84 It is of 
very great importance not to multiply, .such things as slide- 
valves and '•'slide-faces. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm II. 
293 A ’‘slide-frame in which two leading pulleys, mounted 
in a case, are fitted to slide in the vertical direction. 1874 

i f. W. Long Amer. Wild-fiowl.vi. xo 6 The draught is regu- 
ated commonly by *slide.gates, but various methods may 
be employed. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch <$■ Clockm. 241 
[The] ’’Slide Guage, ,[is] a measuring instrument consisting 
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of one fixed and one sliding jaw. 1869 R ankinh Machinery 
$ Milbmork 571 In this machine the tool-holder .. slides 
vertically in a guiding groove in the "slide-head. :88r Ray- 
mond Mining- Gloss., *Slide-joint , a connection acting in 
rod-boring, like the jars in iope-boring. 1885 C. G. W. 
Lock Workshop Rec. Ser. iv. 239/2 There are two kinds of 
plough in use . . termed respectively ‘ bolt knife ’ and * "slide 
knife 1833 Holland Mann/ Metal II. 142 An ingenious 
contrivance, known as the "slide-lathe, 1846 Holtxapffel 
Turning II. 528 The slide-lathe, and . . the planing-machine 
and many other most invaluable tools. 1791 Selby Bridge 
Act 34 The ‘'Slide leaf or leaves of the said bridge. 1846 
Holtzawtcl Turning II. 634 The back-stay is fixed to 
the "slide plate. 1844 "Slide-lib [see slide-clutch}. 1825 
J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 446, h, the *slide rod, on 
which the knife f is fixed. iE,6 Preece & Sivewrigiit 
Telegraphy 172 The slide rod being removed, the iron pole 
is fixed in its place. 1846 Holtzappfbl Turning II. 633 
The nut of the # slide screw, .is made with two tails. 1823 
J. Nicholson Operat . Mechanic 324 For turning faces of 
wheels, hollow work. See. where great accuiacy is wanted, 
Mr. Maudslay has contrived a curious apparatus, which he 
calls a "slide-tool. 1888 Encycl. Brit. XXIII. 594/1 The 
"slide tt limpet is mentioned by T. E. Altenhuig [1795], 
who compares it, and with reason, to the alto tionibonc. 
Ibid., The slide tiumpet is still used in England in a some- 
what modified form. 

to. Denoting something along which objects may 
slide or be slid, as slide-ladder , -way. 

1793 Smeaton EdystoneL. § 226 The slide-ladder, which 
was very strongly lashed down to eye-holts. *825 J. 
Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 12 The slide-ladder used by 
brewers in loading and unloading their cai ts. 1856 Olmsted 
Slave States 550 The hoal came to the shore at the foot of 
a plank slide-way. 1883 Scotsman n ^July 5/2 The ways 
were new, and made of oak and pine, with guide-battens on 
the inner edges of the slideways. 

c. Misc., as slide-blowing adj. ; slide-ccnlerer, 
-coupler, -maker \ slide-movement, -principle. 

In most of these slide- represents the sb. in senses sand 7. 
1846 Holtzapffel Turning II. 471 The employment of 
the two, or the three slide movements, to which method 
Mr. Nasmyth has judiciously applied the teim ‘Slide 
Principle 1881 C. A. Edwards Organs 109 In this instal- 
ment is an ari angement called the ‘Slide Couplet ’. 1889 
Anthony's Photogr. Bulletin 11 . 356, 1 would suggest to 
slide-makeis a more extended use for their woik. 1890 
Uauehman Metallurgy Iron 178 The so-called slide-blowing 
engines, where the flap valves are replaced by a slide similar 
to that used in steam engines. 1805 G. IS. Davis Tract. 
Micros, (ed. 3) 376 In mounting objects, a slide.ecnleiur 
should be employed. 

Sli’&eable, a. rare [f. Slide ».] Liable 
to slide or alter. 

1662 Chandler tr. Van Ilchnont's Oriat., It desired a 
more stable and quiet Inn, Ilian that which should ho slide- 
able evety hour. 

Sli-deablenesa. [Cf.prcc.] Fitness for sliding. 

*885 Miss Broughton Doctor Cupid II. 159 The glassy 
slideableness of the turnpike road. 

+ Slide-groat. Obs. [f. Slide v. + Groat.] 
Shove-groat, shovelboard. ’ 

*55» Nottingham Rec. IV. 102 Dycc, slyde giote,. .or any 
other maner of game. 1586 Hooker Giraldus' Hist. Irel. 
in Holinshed II. 86/2 On a night, when the licuLenant and 
he for llieir disport were plaieng at slidegrolc, or slioofle- 
boord. 1605 Armin Foole upon F. (1880) 21 All alone lie 

E layd at slide gioate, as his manner was : peeces or counters 
e had none. 1635 Maldon Borough Deeds (Bundle 124 
No. 9), [Pie] continued theie about three quarters of an 
hour, and plated two games at slidegroat. 

Slider (slordax). [f. Slide v. + -er i .] 

1. One who slides ; *(* a skater. 

1530 Palsgr. 225/2 Glydar, a slyder. 1598 Florio, Shris- 
ciatore , . . a slider vpoa the yse. a 1700 Evelyn Diary 1 Dec. 
1662, The strange and wonderful dexterity of the sliders on 
the new Canal, a 1851 Mom Poet. Whs. (1852) II. 386 
The ling of the slider's heel. 1853 Dickens Bleak Ho. iii 
The skaters and sliders had brushed the snow away. 

iramf. i860 Tyndall Glac. n. xiii. 297 The rocks of 
Britaia bear to this day the Uaces of these mighty sliders 
lsc. glaciers]. 

to. Rowing. One who uses a sliding seat. 

1880 Dally News 22 Nov. 5/3 Hanlan, the Canadian, . . is 
a great slider. 

e. U.S. The red-bellied terrapin. Also attrib. 
1883 Science 1. 149/2 The heart of the ‘ slider ’ terrapin. 
1884 Goode Nat. Hist. Aquat, Anita, . 155 The ‘Red- 
bellied Terrapin ’, Pseudemys rugosa , . . is also known under 
the names ‘Potter’, ‘Red-fender’, and ‘Slider’. 

2. A beam or plank on which something heavy 
may be slid ; also dial., a sledge. 

1582 Stanyhurst JEneis n. (Arb.) 31 Thee wheels wee 
prop with a number Of beams and sliders. 1886 Elwoici h y 
IV. Somerset Word-bk. 680 In the Hill country . .the hay is 
always earned in upon slitteis or sliders. 1900 Engineer- 
ing Mag. XIX. 679 Two lines of ‘sliders’, consisting of 
heavy oak plank,.. are placed.. on each side of the keel, 
and one line of sliders under the keel. 


3. Mining. (See quot. 1 S 28 .) 

1653 Manlovc Customs Lead-Mines 257 (E. D. S-), Bun 
nmgs, Polings, Stemples, Folks, and Slyder. 1746 Hoosoi 
Miners Did. s.v.. Sliders me cut of such a Length as Ik 
Miner designs the Square of his Shaft to be. Ibid, s v 
Squarewood, This consislelh of two Slideis and two Forks 
1828 Carr Craven Gloss.) Sliders and forks , timbers for lh< 
support of shafts and sumps in mines, 

4. A thing or pail which slides or may be slid 
esp. a sliding part or device in some mechanica' 
apparatus. 

1681 Grew Musacum tv. u. 366 A Slider, with a thin Plate. 
Hpung, which plays against the said Teeth. 1692 Cait 
Smiths Seaman's Gram. 11. xxiv. 130 A small Lmc muss 
be drawn quite thro’ the Slider. * 7 » Tiil™ ffor?*Hni*° 
Hush. xxii. 339 CDubl.), To fix in thWrath from Sng 


off, wo make use of the Slider. 1763 Museum Rust. I. 
78 The aperture in the floor of the third cell is shut by 
means of the slider. 1790 Phil. Tram. LXXXI. 27 The 
front of this vessel is a plate of glass, and the back a tin- 
plate slider. 1834-6 Iincycl. Metrop. (1845) VIII. 751 A 
In a groove under the dovetail is a slider L, moved by a 
wire 1C. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 083 Betwixt these guides, 
friction-roller sliders aie placed, ..to which sliders the 
corves are suspended. 1O84 Law Times LXXVIII. 8/1 An 
upright rod, tip and down which worked a slider which 
contained the caitiidge. 

Jig. 1825 Hazlitt Spirit of Age 64 lie has only to draw the 
slideis of his imagination, and a thousand subjects expand 
before him. ^ 

b. Organ-building. (Sec quot. 1 S 75 .) •> 

1781 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 2) VIII. 5747/2 R, R, are the 
rollers, to move the slideis, by help of the arms cf, if. 
1855 Hopkins Organ 43 The pallets and sliders of the 
several sound-boards. 1875 Stainer & Barrett Diet, Mm. 
Terms s.v, Organ, We now apply the word slide or slider 
only to that stiip of wood which, passing under a row of 
pipes from right to left, admits the air to a particular row of 
pipes or stops, 1881 C. A. EmvAnns Organs 56 The slideis 
me long pieces of wood, usually made oi - mahogany. 

a. Lochsmithing, A tumbler that moves hori- 
zontally. 

1796 Repertory A rts V. 227 In these notches me placed 
six slideis or small bars. 1833 Holland Manuf. Metal II, 
268 The form of these lever.-,, sliders, or other movables., 
may he varied withouL end. 1879 Cassell's Teehn. Edttc. 1 V. 
242/2 In those slits are inserted little pieces of steel, called 
sliders, 

d. Pari of a guillotine. Also Jig. 

1 70S Burke Regie. Peace Wks. VIII. 709 Fitting to their 
size the slider of his guillotine 1 1798 Loves of Triangles in 
Anti-Jacobin (1799) 141 To the pois'd plank tie fast the 
monster's hack, Close the nice slider, one the expectant sark. 
[1903 Mori.ey Gladstone x. ii. (1905) II, 61 8 The repot L next 
full under what Burke calls the accursed slider.] 

5. a. A device for holding, and inserting in a 
microscope, the glass or other plates with the 
objects to be studied. ? Obs. 

170a Phil. Timts. XXIII. 1357 The Sliders with the plain 
and concave Glass plates for Objects fare] very convenient. 
1740 Ibid. XL I. 515 Making usenrhne iian&pat out Muscovy 
1 ale or Isinglass, placed in Slideis, to inclose Objects in. 
1822 Imison Set. <?• Art I. 280 You may change the objects 
in your sliders for what otlieis you think proper. 2855 
Lahdnt.r Mas. ,Vi/. ♦ Art VI, 94 The wings.. of this gnsiL 
. . make very beautiful objects when mounted under thin 
glass in sliders. 

b. A lantern-slide. ? Obs. 

1793 W. & S. Jones Caial. Optical (etc.) Instr. 3 Small 
magic lan thorns, with twelve sliders complete. 18*3 New 
Monthly Mag. VII. 246 A second face coming ncioss us, 
like the sliders of a magic lantern, ex 865 Uylde's Ciic. 
Set. 1 . 64/1 One of these sliders will give a picture upon 
the white screen. 

+ G. A sliding ring, loop, or similar device, used 
lo fasten an article of dress, the hair, a long purse, 
etc. Obs. 


1.-1 «. OII11-.LNU ouuurs, a riac, anu a pair 01 oil K-olOLKtns. 

1742 A. Monro in Med. Ess, lidittb, V. 455 Till the Slip- 
ring or Slider is thrust towards the End of the Handles, 
1782 [T. Vaughan] Fashionable Follies II. ccxiv. 138 A 
purse, with buliiant slideis, and a pair of veiy fine shoe 
buckles. 1810 S. Griien Reformist I. 81 Diawing the 
slulers of his weighty purse,.. he throw down two guineas. 
7. A stand or holder for a bottle or decanter, 
intended to be slid along the table ; a coaster. 

*77° tr. Mme. du Bocage's Lett. I. 67 Little round vessels 

-nllr-rl slirlmc nflLn enn-n rT-,,7:„,-1 -.1 t__vi .1 _ 


— r r V X, A vuicv, uuu miner s laiinaru. 

*9°S Daily Chron. i Sept. 6/6 Two chased and pierced 
decanter sliders. 

8 . attnb. and Comb., as slider-crank , -holder, 
-pump, tube. 

1707 Encycl, Brit, (ed. 3] XI. 713/2 The slider-holder 
snouicl ue removed when you are going to view opaque 
objects. 1823 J. Badcock Dom, Amnsem. 51 A. lens 
fastened to the slider tube. 1837 Goring & Pritchard 
Mia og. 13 The slider-holder . . must be very small. 1875 
bitch., Slider-pump, a form of Rotaty Pump. 
1884 CcuTi-rnLL Appl. Mecli. 113 Mechanisms derived from 
the slider-crank chain. 

Sli’de-rest. Also slide rest. [f. .Slide v.] 
An appliance for holding tools in turning, en- 
abling the tools to be variously held in relation to 
the material worked on. 

im™ 9 ,Y» E v\ cL Arts ? 68 , The P'ecw of wood , . are placed 
upon the slide-, est of the .machine, i860 Ranking 
theeutffn t ^wd-tools PI, II 4 Tlie slide rest, which cm ries 
the cut ing tools, is provided with as manyholdeis as there 
t0 ° 1 . s squired. 1879 Cassell's Techu. Educ. II. 62/1 

! S T eally ™ irun hanJ which holds the tCKll 
and enables it to be turned townids the work, or from it. 

l 'r ny - CycL * X . V : t*/' Slule-restscrew, 

|S 9 .1- 1 . 1 ur,l ' n K ‘J3 Diminish their sire by moving 

the slide rest screw backwards half a turn. 3 

[f. Slide zi.] a sliding rule. 
n s D \ a V T 4 Apr., I walked to Greenwich, study- 
r , U r e for 1 J ie ^ urins . of . Umber * *®3 8 Civil Eng. 
$ pi 122/1 lo assist in facilitating the use of 

v A U i!! amon C working mechanics. 187S Handbk. 
e>ct cntif. Appar . 30 1 he slide rule, —an apparatus for effect- 

scale tiP lCatI ° nb an< * tbvis * ons by means of a logarithmic 

attrib. 1891 Anthony's Photogr, Bulletin IV. 200 The 
system of circular slide rule calculator 09 

+ Sli’de-thnft. Obs, £f. Slide v,, after Slide- 
groat.] 


1. Shovelboard, slide-groat. 

1541 Act 33 Hen. VII T, r. 9 § 1 New and craftio games and 
plaies, as.. slide thrift, olhciwise called shoue groat. 1630 
J, Taylor (Water P.) IVhs. in. 79 Some i.f the Townesmi-ii 
were.. bowling: some at slidc-tlnift, or shouul-boaul. 

2. A spendthrift. 

a 1591 1 L Smith U'is. (rPAfil 1. 327 So you denari fium 
our sermons like a slide-tin ill's pm.se, whiili will hold no 
money. 

Hence + Sli’cletlirifter, one who plays at shovel- 
board. Obs. 

i§79 Rrrn Invective agsf. I 'it cs Dijb, Neither.-Slidc- 
thrifters, Scailers, nor Darters. 

Slrde-valve. Also slide valvo. [f. Slide r>.] 
A valve having a sliding plate for opening ami 
closing an orifice ; spec, one which does this alter- 
nately and regularly, 

_ xio* Specif. M. Murray's Patent No. ffi.w, My new 
invention., consists in appfh ation of 0110 slide valve*. 1846 
A, Young Naut. Did, 298 On one side of the rylindet is 
this casing which.. confines tin* .slide-valves. 1892 I.ow 
Machine Draw, 74 Slide valves are geueially math- of 
1 11 ass, bion/e, or rnst iron. 

attiib. 1844 II. S unit ns Ilk. Farm II. 311 The other 
eccentric moves the slide-i.dvc-tod. 1846 A. Yon no A'ntii. 
Diet. ‘.'98 Slide-valve Casing. 
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senses 


a later fvom tKe unfortunate young fellow. 

Sliding (sloi’dii)), vbl. sb. [f. Slide v,] 

L The action of the verb in various s 
(chiefly intransitive). 

(«) c 1325 Prose Ps. lv, 13 ]>ou delineml..inyn fete fiam 
slytlyngc. 138a Wvei.iK An tut, xx. an The slidyng of die 
false tuiige [is] as he that is falling in the pament. < 1460 
1 ‘ontin. Brut 11. 460 The strete*. weie strawed tlimghotit 
for .slidyng of dieiic buses. 1495 Treviso's Barth. De P. A*, 
vii. 1. 3O3 The woinbe is greuyd with slidynge ami .slippei- 
nessc. 1561 Norton Sa< k vii.i i Got bad m 11. i, So slow a 
slidynge ol his nijed yeies. 1581 SlUNi v A pot. Poet. (Atb.j 
70 The Duti.li..[is so full of] Consonants, that they laniiot 



1801 Siruit Sports h Pad. n. ii. 78 Sliding is but link 
piactised, except by children, i860 Tvmiaij. tihi, 11. 
xxviii. 395 A sliding of the particles of ire past eai Ii odu 1. 
1882 Standard 9 Dec. 2/8 The crew rapidly Ml to jam-, 
the sliding being shot t, the time had. 

(A) 1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11, xv. (17 ;q) 82 *1 hi , 
way of the Parliament tended to a latite sliding him out 
of the Government of the Kingdom. 

2. attrib. a. In sense * on which sliding is per- 
formed ’, as sliding-plare , -surface, -way. 

x6ix Cotgr., Bab<vilu t ..n. frozen plan-, wltctcnn hi .ye, 
vse to -slide ; a sliding place. 1648 IIgxiiam 11, ben gii/d- 
lacn, a Sliding path. 1792 Bi 1 icnai* Hist. A\ w /tarn*, 
shire III. 157 On the top of the daui..(lieawis] alwa\ . 
leave a sluice or passage.. ; and when the sttcam is latee, 
they leave two 01 time, which the hunt.-is tall •lidnv- 
places. 1839 R. S. Kohinson A'nut. .Steam Hu;, id Hu* 
exieiior of the valve slightly pi ojects. in .1 line with tin- 
sliding sm faces. 1875 Knight Diet. Meih. tvi..// 'lh t - 
sliding-ways are the iiu-linul planes down whii h the vl -cl 
slides, and arc made or planks 3 or 4 inches w i-lv, laid on 
blocks of wood. 

b. In sense ‘of the nature of, connected with, 
sliding’, as sliding con tat l, motion, principle. 

1815 J. Smith Panorama St i. Art II. 1 64 1 hi* lipid ;. . 
should lie of the usual sliding o.usti action. 1843 Hoi !.*• 
ah-i el Turning I. 378 A very considcrahl'* amount of the 
sliding motion of the mtlal would lie calk d into pi iy. i860 
Ranking Mach. 4 Milbvorh 114 The ai ting suifaii', of a 
pair of pieces in sliding contai t. 1875 Kmi.ii 1 Dn t. Met h. 
2210/2 The gages used by carjicntersain! artilitn.is g* uvralty 
me on the sliding principle. 

Sliding (sbi-diij), ppl a. [f. Slide ?*.] 

I* 1- J'g. a. That slides or slips away; trans- 
itory; unstable, inconstant; passing. 

rt 900 O. F-. Martymt. 22 Aug. 150 N«* do i. Jwt, f. r bm 
J-e Jieos mennisce tjddeiiu*-. bid swa slidcude swa J>at via-,, 
« 1000 Saxon Lee, ltd. I. lviit, Flu.g }iu wr-au add -1 
slidcndvs plv-a». C1374 Chm ier Boeth. 1. met. v. (1 1, j 



. -J R'ahI- 1500-K* IIvm.au ems IxvL 5 ’1 h- sljo.i».o 

joy, the glaidness sdtort. 1597 Daniel Civ. Haisu. \\\, 
1 he slyding faith of those *t I, at cannot long thrtr r. . tiiiioa 
hold. 1628 Ft u ham Rciohes ir. i\, We d>e with d.m.g 
that, for which only, our sliding life vu, grai.iul. 1607 
IJrvdln Virg.l'ast.nu His Name who mad- thc-Sphirr. 
And shewd the Seasons of the sliding Yeai. 1765 f |. * 
Pmantml Mentis hint xi lira e thj sites with tht da'uig 

+ b. Of jiersons : Slippery, ui.reliablt* ; apt to 
fall or transgress. Obs. 

ffhJ&fhron. London (Kingdhrd, n>.e) 45 A man, tit*- 
which is nat slyding in his tunge. c 1450 tr. /V fmttai,.. m 

I. iv. 6 pei knowip mannj , iufirmtte retly to i*u< I & slid m a 

SSvl® w ? 1 T d ' s ’ , lhd -. »«• xxii. 50, 1 am -iidyng & so 
weike to wipstonde passions. 

2 . SHppery ; steeply sloping, rare. 

J. 13 * 5 W". de Bibiaw. in Wright Vac. 160 I.e 

ehimyn trap hdaunt, shdery (whdimte), 1608 Toma 

^ Dy va j? Felrtbun his sliding 
rood. 16x6 W. Browne Brit. Past, iu Hi, A biH, whose 
fihdmg sides A goodly fiocke, like winter’s coring, hid^. 



SLIDING. 

3 . That moves by sliding or slipping; flowing, 
gliding, etc. 

c 1374 Chaucer Booth, v. metr. ii. (1868) 132 pe flowynge 
oidrc of pe slidyng water. ? <11400 Morte Arth. 2976 The 
slydande spere of his hande sleppes ! *483 Cath. Angl. 
323/1 Sclydynge, letbens, 1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxxvi. 3 
Quhat is this lyfe bot..A slyding quheill ws lent to seik 
remeid. 156a Pilkington Exposit. A bdyas Pref. 8 Safelye 
slips away the slyding shippe. 1604 B. J onson Entertainm. 
Wks. (ifiifi) 882 The many falls Of sweete, and seueiall 
sliding rills. 1634 Milton Comtes 892 By the rushy-fringed 
bank . . My sliding Chariot stayes. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 
126 Thy throne A sliding car, indebted to no wheels. 18*5 J. 
Nicholson Ope rat. Mech. 664 The laws which regulate tne 
fiiction of rolling and sliding bodies. 1856 Bryant Prairies 
X07 Sliding reptiles of the ground, Startlingly beautiful, 
to. Accompanied by a sliding movement. 

1796 Hist. Ned Evans 1 . 198 Lord Rivets advancing to 
Eel ward with a sliding bow. 1818 Scott Br. Lamm, xxii, 
Craigengelt..made a sliding bow to the Marquis. 1838 
Lytton Alice v. vi, Mrs. Merton, with a sliding bow, had 
already quitted the room. 

4 . Of language or music : Flowing easily. 

1627 Drayton Agincourt 207 Dainty Sands that hath to 
English done, Smooth sliding Ouid. 1678 L’Estrange 
Seneca's Mor. (1702) 376 His Speech was rather Easie, and 
Sliding, than Quick. 1844 Mrs. Browning Drama of Exile 
560 , 1 think that they With sliding voices lean from heavenly 
towers. 1875 Staini r & Barrett Diet. Mas. Terms , Slid- 
ing relish, a grace in old harpsichord music. 1876 Lowell 
Among my Books Ser. 11. 156 Ilis attempts to naturalize 
the sliding thymes of Sannazzaro in English. 

II. In special uses. 

5 . Of a knot : Made so as to slip along a cord ; 
running. 

X59X Pkrcivall Sp. Did., Corrcdiza , a sliding knot, 1597 
A. M. tr. Gnillemeau's Pr. Chhurg. 34 b/2 We must tye 
the cndcs of the llitedc together, and with a slidingc knott 
binde the same together. 1622 Mamie tr. A lemau's Guzman 
(FA If. 1. 253, 1 .. knit a sliding knot vpon the instep of one 
of his feete. 1818 Encycl. Metro p. (184s) III. 26/1 If one 
or many of the fixod knots.. be replaced by sliding knots, 
or moveable rings. 

6 . Designating parts of apparatus or machinery 
which slide, or arc characterized by some sliding 
device, as sliding-bar , - collar , -joint , etc. 

*778 [W. H. Marshall] Minutes Agric.. Digest 54 note , 
The "Sliding-bar.. ought to be set at such a depth, as., 
to have a collection of mould before it. 1889 Anthony's 
Pliotogr. Bulletin II. 293 By moans of the sliding-bar . . this 
instiumcnt can ho adapLcd to reduce from negatives of 
almost any size. 1849 blech. Mag Apr. 314 The "sliding 
cai riage in or upon which is to be placed any log. .intended 
to be cut. 1680 Moxon Mech. Exerc. xiv. 239 The Neck 
of the "Sliding Collar. 1825 J. Nicholson 0 per at. Mechanic 
is>5 Tile halls will fall towards each other, and let down the 
.sliding collar. 1883 Gresixy Gloss. Coal-m. 225 * Sliding 
Joint, a boring rod made in twopoitions, 011c sliding within 
the other. x86o Rankine Machine ij- Hand-tools PI. L 2 
The spindle is keyed by a "sliding key. 17x1 Loud. Gaz, 
No. <1855/4 hi Silver Jewel Watch, ..the *, sliding Piece on 
the 1 Jyul-plnte. 1839 Penny Cyct. XV. 175/1 Instead of 
fixing the wire to the telescope tube, it is stretched across a 
sliding-piece. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 325 
The" nuts of the screws., are not screwed fast to the "sliding 
plates. 183* Babbage Econ. Memuf. x. 49 The same pio- 
cess by the aid of the lathe and the *sliding-rest. 1833 
Holland Manuf. Metal II. 44 Some very handsome prun- 
ing instruments of the "sliding-shears description. 1846 
IIoi.TZAPFi'T.r Turning II. 862 Small wires and other pieces * 
are also held in a species of pliers,, .called pin-tongs, or 
"sliding-tongs. 1838 Civil Eng. 4 Arch. Jml. I. 350/2 
The method of reading the figures of the stave itself, instead 
of the "sliding vane, 

to. Designating doors, lids, panels, etc., which 
are opened or shut by sliding. 

1715 DiiSAGULrERS Fires Impr. qfi Tlieic must be ".sliding 
Iloaids, or Doors. 1839 Uru Diet, Arts 983 At the pit 
mouth, where shutters or sliding boards must be used. 1829 
in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) III. 104 They must all 
admit of communication . . by "sliding Double Doors. 1887 
Times 14 Oct. 3/6 A short tiamcar,. .having a sliding door 
at each end. 1833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. Gloss., * Sliding 
hatches , covers or shutters fitted in giooves. 1894 Doyle 
Memoirs Sherlock Holmes 100 A small wooden box, with 
a "sliding lid, 1832 Brewster Nat. Magic xi. 275 The 
chess-player may be introduced into the chest thiough the 
"sliding panel. 1862 Chambers' s Encycl. III. 93/1 Later in 
the reign, the royal cariiages had sliding panels. 1842 
Francis Diet. A > Is, Sluice, . . adesci iplion of "sliding shutter 
made in a lock 01 flood gale. 1889 Welch Text Bk. Naval 
Anhit. xii. 131 The air can enter into the various compart- 
mcnls through sliding shuLlcrs or louvres , 

7 . Nant ., etc. a. Sliding keel, an extra deep keel 
which slides vertically through the bottom of a 
vessel. Also attrib. 

1797 Encycl, Brit. (ed. 3) XVII. 37G/1 Captain Schank’s 
vessel with three sliding keels boat the other vessel. 1802 
Naval Chron. VII. 40 The idea of sliding keels is taken 
from the balsa of South America, c 1850 Rvdim. Nav. 
(Weale) 148 Sliding keels, an invention of . . Captain Schank, 
of tho Royal Navy, to prevent vessels being driven to lee- 
ward by a side wind. 1876 T. Hardy Eth e Ibcrf a (1 890) 
251 ‘ That one you saw was a cutter. he leplicd. * Built 
on the sliding-keel principle.' 

to. In vaiious uses (see quots.). 

For Sliding Gunter see Gunter 2. 

1818 ScoTr Br. Lamm, xxxi, As bold a smuggler as over 
ran out a sliding bowspiit. 1846 A. Young Naut. Did. 34 
The planks fitted under the bottom of the ship to descend 
with her upon the bilge- ways, are termed sliding planks, 
sliding baulks, or bilge coads. 

o. Sliding seat, a seat in an outrigger which 
moves backwards and forwards with the action 
Vol. DC. 
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of the rower ; also, a seat which can be slid ont 
beyond the gunwale of a yacht. 

1874 Ann. Reg., Chron. 36 The sliding seats, which were 
used for the first time in this race, must be pronounced a 
complete success. X884 St. James' Gas. 20 Mar. 6/1 Uni- 
versity crews have rowed the course on sliding seats. 1895 
Outing XXVI. 463 ‘Sliding-seats’ began to get longer and 
longer, until the champion sailed, not in his boat, but 
stretched_ entirely outside of it. 

8. Sliding rule, a mathematical gauging or 
measuring instrument consisting of two graduated 
parts, one of which slides upon the other, and so 
arranged that when brought into proper juxta- 
position the required result may be obtained by 
inspection. 

1663 Pepvs Diary 15 Apr., Reading of my book of Timber 
measure, comparing it with my new Sliding Rule, 1684 T. 
Everard (title), Stereometiy made easie, or the descrip, 
tion and use of a new gauging rod or sliding-rule. 1701 
Moxon. Math. Instr. ig Sliding Rules, for gauging and 
measuring ; ingeniously contrived and applied. 1798 
Nicholson's Jrnl. 1 . 450 On the Advantage of inverting the 
Slider in many operations on the Common Sliding Rule. 
1832 Brewster Nat. Magic x\. 294 The figures .. were not 
exhibited to the eye as in sliding rules and similar instru- 
ments. 1895 Daily News 20 Nov. 9/4 A small sliding rale 
gives the value of any required number of shares at the 
above fractions at any necessary numerator, 

+b. So Sliding gauge , Gunter (see quots.). Obs. 
X683 Moxon Printing xit. iv, The Sliding Gage is.. a 
Tool commonly used by Mathematical Instrument-Makers. 
..Its Use is to measure and set off Distances between the 
Sholder and the Tooth, and to mark it off from the end, or 
else from the edge of your Work. X70X — Math, Instr. 18 
Sliding Gunter, made of Box, with a middle piece that 
slides between 2 pieces, with Lines to answer Proportions 
by inspection : chiefly used by Mariners, 1727-41 [see 
Gunter i b]. 

9 . Sliding scale : a. A sliding rule. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Sliding-Rules or Scales, 
are Mathematical Instruments [etc.]. 1788 Phil. Trans. 
LXXVIII. 126 A small thermometer with a sliding scale. 
1875 Knight Did. Meek. 22x0/2 Sliding-scale, a rule with 
a sliding member. 

to. A scale or standard (of payments, wages, 
etc.) which rises or falls in proportion to, or con- 
versely to, the rise or fall of some other standard. 

1843 Carlyle Past 4 Pres. ix. iii, Neither do we ascertain 
whatlcind of Corn-hill he passed, or wisely-adjusted Sliding- 
scale. 1869 Rogers Hist. Glean. 1 . 183 The agricultural 
intcicst suffered.. .and we owed the latest sliding-scale 
to their impoi tunitics. 1883 Gukslky Gloss. Coal-m. 226 
Sliding Scale, a mode of regulating tho amount of wages in 
mining districts by inking as a basis for calculation iJie 
maiket value of coal or iron. 

attrih. x86B Rogers Pol. Econ. xiv. (1876). 192 During the 
existence of the sliding-scale system of duties. 1882 Daily 
News 3 June 6/4 The leaping prizes.. aie arranged on a 
sliding-scale principle. 

Slidingly, adv. [f. Sliding fpl. a.] In a 
sliding manner ; with a smooth, gliding movement. 

1644 Digby Nat. Bodies xiv. §7. 120 They come slidingly 
one ouer an other. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. 
(1873) 23 What a slidingly musical use ne makes of the 
sibilants. 

Sli'dingness. rarer- 1 , [f. as prec.] Sliding 
quality ; easy movement or flow. 

0x586 Sidney Arcadian. (1622) 200 In Tragedies., he had 
learned, besides a slidingnes of language, acquaintance with 
many passions. 

SH dness. Sc. rare. [f. Slid a.] Smoothness. 

a 1758 Ramsay To Duncan Forbes iii, Enjoy ..and judge 
the wit And slidness of a sang. 

Slie, obs. f. Sly a. SJLieghly, obs. f. Slyly. 
’Slife (slaif), int. Obs. cxc. arch. An abbre- 
viation of God's life (see Gojj sb. 14 a) used as a 
petty oath or exclamation. 

0x634 Chapman Rev. lion. nr. ii, 'Slife, a prince, And 
such a hopeful one, to lose his eyes, .is cruelty piodigious. 
1693 Congreve Old Bach, l i, Hold hold, ’slife thars the 
wiong. 1740-1 Richardson Pamela III. 324 ’Slife — I'll 
thresh my Jades, .when I come home. 1777 Sheridan Sch, 
Scand. iv. iii, Behind the screen 1 ’Slife, let’s unveil her ! 
1828 Carr Craven Gloss,, Slife, an exclamation. x86o 
Whyte Melville Ilolmby Ho. vii, ’Slife, Frank,.. you've 
the devil’s luck and your own too. 

+ Sliffe. Obsr~ l [Of obscure origin ; perh. au 
error for Sludk.] ? Mica. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 24 It was clear and diaphanous 
like a thin film of Sliflb or Muscovy-glass. 

Slift 1. Now dial, or Obs. [Related to Slive 
0.I; cf. rift aud rive.] (See quot. 1823, and cf. 
Sleaving.) 

2657 Reeve Gods Plea 252 These slifts, which, have been 
taken from you, are giown up to a wondeiful height. 1823 
E. Moor Suffolk IVds. 3G1 Slift, a slip off a growing plant 
or sluub, tent, not cut off. 

Slift 2 . E. Angl. [Of obscure origin.] The 
fleshy part of a leg of beef. 

a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia 307 The grand round of 
beef is the upper and under slift together. 1869 N. 4 Q, 
4th Ser. IV. 33 A sirloin of beef, roast ribs of beef, and a 
boiled slift of beef. X897 Rye Norfolk Songs } etc. 70 Nor 
is slift of beef preferrad by Norwichers to sirloin. 

Slifter (slrftoi). Now dial. [Related to 
Slift i and Slive 0. 1 Cf. also obs. or dial, G. 
schlifler gully, watercourse.] 

1 . A cleft or crack ; a crevice. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 21 The chapping, 
clefts, or slifters, in the body, which come by cold. Ibid. 


SLIGHT. 

536 There are also certain slifters or clifts in the hoofs of 
Horses, which are curad in one nights space. x6xx Cotgr,, 
Rente, a cleft, rift, slifter, chinke. c 1746 J. Collier (Tim 
Bobbin) View Lane. Dial. (1775) 21 Oth Leawp-hoyles, on 
th* Slifters ith Leath Woughs. a x8oo in Pi-gge Stippl. 
Grose. 1828 in Carr Craven Gloss. 1874 Waugh Chimney 
Corner (1879) 170 There isn’t a slifter, nor a ginnel, noi a 
gorse-bush. 

1 2 . A splinter. Obs. 

1606 G. W[oodcock] L ives Emperors in Hist. Ivstine LI 5, 
Henry the French king was slaine by the slifter of a speare 
broke vpon him. 

Hence Sli'ftered ppl. a., riven asunder, cloven. 
1602 Marston Ant. 4 Mel. 1, Straight chops a wave, and 
in his sliftred panch Downe fals our ship. 1866 Waugh 
Lane. Songs (1870) 50 He toots abeawt, i’ th slifter't 
cleawd To find a bit o’ sky. 

Slight, obs. f. Sly a. Slight, obs. f. Sleigh* 
sb . 1 and a. 

Slight (slsit), sb. Also 6-7 sleight, [f. 
Slight a. and 0.] 

+ 1 . A very small amount or weight; a small 
matter, a trifle. Obs. 

1549-62 Stkrniiold & H. Ps. lxii. g The sonnes of men 
deccitfull are, on ballaunce but a sleight. x6ox Sir W. 
Cornwallis Ess. 11. xxix. (16 41) 35 No lawes being so 
excellent as those that . . being slights pi oduce the weightier 
and best effects. 1647 H. More Poems 130 The same sleights 
By turns do uige them both in their descents and heights. 
1678 Moxon Mech. Exerc. iv. 66 Yet it is but a sleight to 
those Practice hath inur’d the Hand to. 

f b. In phr. to make a (etc.) slight (of). Cf. 
Slight a. 5 d. Obs. 

ci 6x9 R. Jones Serm. Resurrection (1659) 11 His Dis- 
ciples weie. .such tall fellows with their weapons, that they 
made it but a sleight either to withstand or assault a whole 
multitude. 1704 J. Pitts Acc, Moham. ix. (1738) 190 He 
made a slight of that. 1730 Burdon Pocket Farrier 38 
Thera is a Lameness . . ; Our Farricis make great Slight of it. 

2 . Display of contemptuous indifference or dis- 
regard ; supercilious treatment or reception of a 
person, etc. ; small respect for one. 

1701 Penn in Pennsylv. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 48 Pray 
don’t hurt him by an appearance of neglect, less of slight. 
1740-x Richardson Pamela IV. 268, I don't care.. that 
such a Proposal should be received with undue Slight. 
1841 D’Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 359 The subjects he lias 
wiitten on.. incurred the blight of ihe cavillers of his day, 
1867 Howells Ital. Joi/tn. 250 Tieating him with good- 
natured slight. 1897 — Landlord at Lion's Head 374 He 
knew too well his mother’s slight for Whitwell to suppose 
that lie could have influenced her. 

3 . An instance of slighting or being slighted. 
X719 D’Urpey Pills (1872) V. 57 This Slight bred sad 

domestic Sli ife. 1780 Mb ror No. 91, We see daily examples 
of men., who meet with slights where they demand tespcct, 
1825 Scott Jrnl. 23 Dec., lie was kindly Heated, but., 
suspected slights.. where no such tiling was meant. 1856 
Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) 1 . iii. 267 They ravenged the 
studied slight which had been passed by Henry on them- 
selves. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 123 He could haidly 
have passed upon them a more unmeaning slight. 

Slight (sloit), a. and adv. Forms : a. 4 sliijt, 
slyjt, 4- slight (6 slights), 7 elite ; Sc. 6 slyoht, 
sliohte, 6 - slicht. /S. 4 slojfc, 5 sleijte ; 4-5 
sleght, 4-7 sleight, [ME, (orig. northern) slight, 
sleght, ad. OScand. *sleht- (ON. sldilr, Icel. slntnr, 
Norw. delt ; Sw. slat , Da. slei), = OE. *sliht (only 
in eorSslihtes adv.), OFris. sliucht (WFiis. sljucht), 
OS. sliht, MDu. and MLG. slecht, slicht (Du. slecht, 
LG. slicht, slecht), OHG. and MHG. sleht (G. 
schlecht, schlicht), Goth, slaihts ; the relations of 
the stem are uncertain.] 

A. adj. 1 . Smooth ; glossy ; sleek. Obs, exc. dial, 
a 1300 Cursor M. 4562 Me thoght..pat i com in a medu 
slight, c 1400 Destr. Troy 3063 The slote of hir slegh brest 
sleght for to showe, As any cristall clere. 1483 Cath, Angl. 
344/1 A Sleght stone, lamina, titniitoi inm. X530 Palsgr. 
324/1 Sleight or smothe, alts. 1535 Coverdale i Sam. 
xvii. 40 He.. chose fyue slighte stones out of the ryuer. 
1596 Harington Metam. Ajax 4 The contentments;, .if we 
catch them they proue but like Eeles, sleight and slipperie. 
1615 Markham Eng. IJouscw. 33 Vpon the same place 
1 iibbe a sleight stone, and then with it sleight all the swelling. 
1866 Kdmondsion Shell, 4 Oikn. Gloss. 108 Slight, .smooth, 
unruffled, applied to the sea. 1868 Atkinson Cleveland 
Gloss. 465. 1892 M. C. F. Morris Yorksh, Folk-Talk 372. 
fig, a 1300 Cursor M. 26582 Noght wit wordes fayr and 
blight Agb bon foi to plane pi plight. 

2 . Slender, slim, thin; of a small and slender 
form or build. 

13. . E. E, Allit. P. A. 190 pat gracios gay. .So smo]>e, so 
Sinai, so semefly] sly^t. c 1400 Rom. Rose 7257 Beggers. . 
With sleight [ MS . bteight] and pale faces lene. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens 28 The roote is sleight or single, 1683 Brit. Spec. 
46 They had only little Skiffs, the Keels and Footstocks 
wheicof were made of slight Timber. x8io Scot r Lady of 
L, 1. xviii, E'en the slight hare-bell raised its head. 1849 
C. Bronte Shirley xxviii, Some fine slight fingers have a 
wondrous knack at pulverizing a man’s brittle pride. 1877 
Mrs. Forrester Mignon I. 10 A slight daik girl is singing 
an old English Ballad. 

b. The slight falcon, = Falcon-gentle. 

x5gx Fletcher Jiusse Comnm. (Hakl.) 14 They have., 
great store of hawkes, the eagle, the gerfaulcon, the slight- 
faulcon, the goshawke. 1615 Latham Falconty (1633) 17 
Although the Faulcons gentle, or slight Faulcons, aie by 
nature all of one kind. 1725 Font. Did. s.v. Hawk. The 
Long- wing'd, which last Hawks ate the Faulcon or Slight- 
Faulcon. 1828 Sebright Obs. Hawking 3 The slight falcon 
. .and the goshawk, .axe the two species generally used in 
falconry. 

27 
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3. Of light, thin, or poor texture or material ; 
not good, strong, or substantial ; rather flimsy or 
weak, 

1303-4 R oils ofParlt. III. 322/2 [Dont !es Leyns cressantz 
es ditz Countess sont unes maneres des Leyns nppellez] 
sleght wolle. 1497 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 242, xxxv 
boltes of Sleght Canvas price of euery bolte x". 1505 Acc, 
Ld. High Treat. Sect . III. 80 Ane cheseb of rede chamlpt 
to the Gray Freris of Air, with cors of slicht gold. iSSf *** 
Feulllerat Revels Q * Mils, (190S) 17 Howe many rnaskes, 
and whether riche or slite. 1594 Nashe Unfort, Tiav.iZ 
He that could make a garment slightest and thinnest carried 
it away, idot R, Johnson Kingd, <5- Commit. 143 The soile 
of the countrey for the most parte is of a sleight sandie 
moulds. *663 Gerbier Counsel 91 For which price, but 
very slight woik hath been furnished. 1790 Bruce Source 
Nile I. 103 This slight structure of private buildings seems 
te be the reason so few ruins are found. X807 G. Chalmers 
Caledonia 1, ii. I. 6g Their infantry were.. armed.. with 
slight shields, short spears, and handy daggers, 
to. Lacking in solid or substantial qualities. 

1383 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. ill. xi. gob, The 
Turks do content themselues with slight meates and easily 
dressed. *597 Morley Introd. Mus. 180 The slightest 
kind of musick..are the vinateoi drincking songes. 1603 
Drayton Odes i. 86 To those that with despight Shall 
terme these Numbers slight Tell them their Judgement's 
blind. 1633 H. More Antid. Ath. m. xi. § 3 Slight 
Rhetorications, no sound Atguments. a 1713 Burnet Own 
Time in. (1724) I. 414 He has published many books,, .but 
all full of faults ; for he was a slight and superficial man. 
1736 Butler Anal. it. v, Wks. *874 I. an This may be but 
a slight ground to raise a positive opinion upon. 1823 
Scorr Quentin D. Introd., Every species of author-craft, 
slighter than that which compounds a folio volume of law 
or of divinity. r886 Manch. Exam. 3 Nov. 3/3 Fiction is 
represented by a good but rather slight story, 
to. Foolish, unwise. Ohs.— 1 

*663 Butler Hud. 1. i. 775 But no Beast ever was so 
slight, For Man, as for his God, to fight. 

4. Of persons : fa. Of little worth or account ; 
mean, low ; humble in position. Ohs, 

c 1460 Tawneley Myst, xvi. 235 Haid I neuer..thal a 
knafe so sleght Shuld com.. and refe me my right. 1586 
Lupton Notable Things (1675) 27I1 It would be a disparage- 
ment to him and to her to marry such a sleight fellow. 
*388 Reg. P> ivy Council Scot. IV. 268 Ane grite nowraer 
of slicht men and invyous personis. 1631 Weldon Crt. IC. 
Chas. /, 206 Otherwise it had been impossible so many 
grave Judges should have been over-ruled by such a slight 
and triviall fellow, a *700 Evelyn Diary 8 Apr, 1685, Very 
meane and slight persons (some of them gentleman's 
servants, clearkes, and persons neither of reputation nor 
interest). 

fto. Unworthy of confidence or trust. Obs.— 1 

t6oj Tourneur Rev. Trag. iv. i, He that knows great 
men's secrets, and proves slight, That man ne’er lives to see 
his beard turn white. 

fo. Loose in morals. Obs.- 1 


1683 Caldwell Papers (Maid. Cl.) I. 139, I having.. been 
suspicious of her being a slight person, would goe into no 
room with her. 

6 . Small in amount, quantity, degree, etc. 

1330 Palsgr. Introd. p. xvi, For the same cause, they gyve 
somtyme unto theyr consonantes but a sleight and remisshc 
sounde. 1388 Lambarde Eirenarcha in. iv. 368 By a sleight 
view and rehearsall of the most part. 1601 Bp. W. Barlow 
Strut. Paul’s Cross 48 That sleight fearcs make women 
shrike. 1663 S. Patrick: Parab. Pilgrim x. (1687) 58 If he 
knew that he conceived so much joy from such slight ap- 

nea.rnnnf*<; Anri sharlntvs nf rnmfnrr vn«< f!iv in 


a slight fever. *746 u> 1. 

14 The ir_l oils could raise But slighL Returns of Gratitude 
and Praise.. 1813 J. Smith Panorama ScL A Art II. in 
The effect is very slight, and at thirty feet it would pro- 
bably be altogether tmpeiceptible. 1837 Miller Elan, 
Chew,, Org. ix. 381 It has also a slight, peculiar, but not 
unpleasant odmir. 1871 C. Davies Metric Syst. lit. 177 
A slight attention will give thirds, sixths, and twelfths, 
to. Unimportant, trifling. 

<*1348 Hall Citron., Edm. V, 17, I doubt not some man 
wyl thynke this woman to be to slight to he written of 
emong graue and weyghtie matters. Ibid., Hen. VIII, 18 
The lordes of Englande . . made report to their capitain ac- 
cordyng, whiche thought it verie sleight. *1x656 Bp, I-Tall 
Rcue._ 1 -Vks, (1660) 140 Are we furious upon every sleight 
occasion? 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 8 Slight is the 
Subject, but the Praise not small. 1828 Scott /*’. M. Perth 
xiii, I do no injustice., when I say he is too slight to he 
weighed with the. Douglas. 1847 Tennyson Princ. tv. 109 
O for such, my friend, We hold them slight. *848 Dickens 
Dombey xxxvi, Therefore I am glad to lake this slight 
occasion— this trifling occasion, . .to say that I attach no 
importance to them in the least. 

o. Used emphatically in the supeilative. 

*599 Siiaks. M uchAdo 11. i. 272, I will goe on the slightest 
arrand now to the Antypodes that you can deuise to send 
me on. 1750 Student I. 57 The cautious father. .was upon 
the watch.. on every the slightest occasion. 1790 Burke 
Fr.Rev. 244 Those loose theories to which none of them 
would chuse to trust the slightest of his private concerns. 
1825 Bentham Offic. Aft. Maximized, Indications (1830) 
43 Of the extortion . . not any the slightest intimation. 1848 
X 11 ackeray Van. Fair Ixv, He never had had the slightest 
liking for her. 1879 R. K. Douglas Confucianism iii. 72 
The Sage.. pursues the heavenly way without the slightest 
deflection. 


d. To make slight of, to regard or treat as of 
little importance or consequence. 

1606 G. W[oodcock] Hist. Ivstine ix. 39 But they , .made 
slight of his defiance and hostile forces, a 163* T. Taylor 
Gods Judgem. it. iii. (164a) 40 Though men make slite of 
^ es ^", but ^ tles * *74° tr. De Mouhy’s Fort. Country 
^ j S3. I Was startled, but my Governess and 
her Niece made shght of it. 1796 T. Moser Hermit of 
Caucasus II. 58 He at first made slight of his indisposition 


e. Wanting in fullness or heartiness. 

1660 F, Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 237 The King. . ask- 
ing him what he was, received but a shght answer. 1706 
Hearne Collect. 27 Jan., Y« Duke, .receiv’d them after a 
slighL manner. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 238 Shght was 
his answer ‘ Well — I care not for it . 

f . Performed with little exertion. 

1667 Mi lton P, L. iv. 181 He > . in contempt, At one slight 
bound high overleap’d all bound Of Hill or highest Wall. 

f 6. Slighting, contemptuous. Ohs. rare. 

1632 Massinger & 'eita.o Fatal Dowry 11. ii. Recant your 
stern contempt and slight neglect Of the whole court and 
him. 1688 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. 1. 24s Saying you may com- 
mand the Judges,, .and other slight and scornfull Expres- 
sions he vsed. 

7. Comb,, as slight-billed , - bottomed , -limbed, 
etc. 5 also slight-seeming. 

1660 Brett Tltrenodia viii, Slight-bottom'd Passion's 
quickly spent, *1x697 Auhrev Brief Lives (1898) II. 241 
Sir John [Suckling] was but a slight limbcrd man, and of 
midling stature. 1703 Land. Gas. No. 39(2/4 A black 
slight Limb’d Marc, , .narrow Ey'ri. 1803 Bnmofcs Hygljta 
ix. 196 How essential it is to chuck even slight-seeming 
nervous disorders in their commencement. *847 Tennyson 
Princ. vn. 249 If she bo small, slight-naturecf, miserable, 
How shall men grew? 1895 Lvoklker Ray. Nat. Hist. 
IV. 117 The slight-billed pnrrnquet, . . the sole 1 cprcseu tnlive 
of its genus. 

B. adv. 1. Poorly, slightly; contemptuously. 

x6o6 Siiaks. Ant. # Cl. 1. i. 56 Is Caesar with Anihoiuns 
priz'd so slight ? 1671 Milton P. R, hi. 109 Think not so 
slight of glory, a X716 Blackall IV/es. (1723) I. 313 III 
this corrupt Age. .pcThnps Oaths are thought much slighter 
of than ever they were in former Times. 

2. Slimly, slenderly. Chiefly in Comb. 

1667 Pium att City 4 Co. Builder 60 A plain Ilaleomc,.. 
made very slight, may not he worth above three pence half 
penny the pound, 1800 Asiatic Atm. Reg. IV. 19/1 The 
Hindils of the lower provinces are a slight made people. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. iv. iv, That other, liis Might-built 
comrade, and craft-brother. 

3. Slightly ; to a small extent. 

X67X Milton Satnson 1229 Come nearer, part not hence 
so slight inform’d. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 1590 The 
neck slight-shaded, and the swelling breast. 

Slight (stoit), v. Forms: a. 4- slight, 7 
slyght, 8- Sc. slicht ; 4, 7 slite. £. 5 sleght, 
7 sleight, slnight. [In sense 1 f. Slight a. i, or 
a. OScand, *slehta (ON. and Iccl. slltta, Norw. 
sletta, Svv. sldtta, Da. slette). In sense a ad. Du. 
slechten, LG, slichten , or G. schlicliten to level. 
In senses 3-4 f. Slight a . 5.3 
f 1 . trans. To make smooth or level. 06 s. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 28026 Lcucdis, . . Qucn yee yow-seir sua 
slight and slike, Yee sal pat men you wille besuike. X483 
Calk. Attgl, 344/1 To Sleght, lucibntcinnre. 1580 IIolly- 
dand Trcas. Fr. Tong, Culendrer t me toile, to slighte a 
welibe, or linnen. 16*3 Markham Eng. Hitsb. 1. 1. ix. (1635) 
51 You must not at any time sleight or smooth your Cornc, 
but nfter a shower of Kaine. 1620 — Farcw. IJiisb. (1623) 
30 After your ground is sowne nnd harrowed, you bhall 
then clotte it, sleight it, and smooth it. 


+ 2. To level with the ground ; to raze (a forti- 
fication, etc.). Obs. (common c 1640 - 80 ). 

2640-4 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. Hi. (1692) I. 368 That the 
works may he slighted, and the places dismantled. 1667 
Temple Let. to Ld. Holies Wks. 1720 II, 37 When the 
Works were about half slighted... came seven or eight hun- 
dred French Horse, 1698 T. Froger Voy. 28 A Council 
was held to determine, whether the Fort should be kept or 
slighted. 

fie- 1646 H. Lawrence Comm. Angels 187 Till you have 
overcome your cnemie and slcightcdhis workes. 1676 Cud- 
worth Scrm. x Cor. xv.ix Christ our Lord.. slighted and 
dismantled that mighty Garrison. 

3. To treat with indifference or disrespect; to 
pay little or no attention or heed to; to disregard, 
disdain, ignore. 

a, 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. ii. 94 Heare your owne dig- 
nity so much prophan'd, See your most dreadful! Lawes 
so loosely slighted. 16x9 Drayton Odes xii. 22 The time 
I knew She slighted you, When I was in her fauour. 1653 
Fuller Ch. Hist. 11, 131 The Count slighted his Excom- 
munication, conceiving his Head too high for Church-Cen- 
sures to reach it. 1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Indies 
II. 1. 225 He.. told me, that lie had taken much Pains to 
serve me, but that I slighted his Service. 1780 Cowit.r 
Progr, Error 419 We slight the precious kernel of the 
stone, And toil to polish its rough coat alone, 1847 Emerson 
Refr.Mcn, Napoleon, He delighted in Lbe conversation of 
men of science, .. but the men or letters he slighted. 1865 
Dickens OnrMut. Ftiettd nt.br, The confidences of lovely 
women are not to be slighted. 

S. 1612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 84 Like him 
which in hast sleighted his good friends. 1652 Needham tr. 
Seldens Mare Cl. xao Neither is that to bee sleighted here 
which wee find in the letters of David. 1673 Cave Prim. 
CAr. hl iv. 333 Do my Souldiers think thus to Sleight my 
Royal Orders ? 

t b. To put ^disdainfully, Obs. 
x6ox Shaks. Jul. C. iv. iii. 5 Wherein my Letters, praying 
on his side,., was slighted off. 1627 S. Ward Life of Faith 
66 Many gulls and gallants we may heare sometimes slight 
off death wtth a lest, when they thinke it out of hearing, 

7 0. To throw contemptuously. Obs .— 1 
. *598 Siiaks. Merry IV. 111. v. 8 The rogues slighted me 
into the nuer with as little remorse, as they would liauc 
drown de a bhnde bitches Puppies. 

t d. intr, with at. To be indifferent. Obs.— 1 
x6x8 Wither Juvenilia (1633) 338 When to bar me ought 
He sees it fit, He doth infuse a Mind to sleight at it 

4. To gloss or pass (a thing) over carelessly or 
with indifference, ? Obs, 


1620 R. Wai lkr in Lismore Papers (1887) Ser. 11. II. 248 
Though I coniectured the busynes yet 1 sleighted it ouur 
with a kinde of pretended ignorance. 1632 Needham tr. 
Selden's Mare Cl. 470 This his Majestic takes for an high 
point of his Sovcraigniie, and will not have it slighted over 
in any fashion whatsoever. 1636 Phillips Put eh. Pattern 
144 But tliis must not al waves Tie so slighted over, lest you 
run into great errour. 18248001 r Redgauntlet eh. A, I jotlgi* 
a complaint before you as a magistrate, ami you will find it 
serious to slight it o\ er. 

5. dial. To do (woik) carelessly or negligently. 

1834 [see Slipstring 2] 

t ’Slight, i nt. Obs. An abbreviation of Gods 
light (sec God sb. 14 a), used as a petty oath or 
exclamation. 

1398 11 . Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. 11. 15, ’Slight, an it 
had come hut four days sooner. 1603 Chapman All Fuels 
Plays 1873 I. no Slight henre, the oldu knight comes. 1668 
Sr dixy jilulb. Hard, ir, ii, ’Slight here’s Sir John. 
Slighted (storied), ppl. a. [f. Slight v ] 

1. Treated with indifference or disdain. 

1610 A. Niavman Picas. Vis. 33 The slighted outcast, he 
did lye. 1663 Hovir Oecas. Reji. 111. vi. (1848)44 lly the 
meanest Creatures, mid hlighted'st object. *7x9 Young 
Busiris 1. i. The slighted altars tremble. 1784 Omciti 
Task vi. si Not to undeistniid a treasure's worth Till time 
has htol'n away the .slighted good, 1848 l>n kj.ns Bomber 
ix, Ilis breast was fuli of interest for the slighted child. 
1870 Bruch Life of Gideon ii. 43 You will.. fall into the., 
hands of a slighted anti therefore grievously insulted (Sod, 
•|-2. Levelled, razed. Obs. 

X636 Denham Poems, Virg. Hi nets 11. 28 All through til* 
unguarded Gates with joy resort To see the slighted Camp, 
the vacant Port. 17x6 Pom: Iliad viii. 218 High o'er their 
slighted trench our steeds shall bound. 

•f Slrghten, v. Obs. Also 7 sloighton. [f. 
Slight a, or w.) irons. - Slight v. 3 . 

1605 It. Jonson Sejanus v, It is an odious wtsdome to blas- 
pheme, Much more to slighted, or deny their p< juris. 1633 
Ford ’Tis Pity iv. ii, Kite, as ’tis said, Slightens his love, 
and he abandons hers- 1646 Fi:ah y Dippers Dipt 37 The 
custome of our Mother the Church . . is no way to be slightned 
[1645 sleighted] or rejected. 

Slighter (slai'tw). Also 7 sleigh tor. [f. 
Slight v. + -hr 1 .] ( >ne who slights or disdains. 
X646 Salt m arsiii. Groans for Liberty so Sermon sleighlei s. 
1631 Baxter Saints' R. fed. a) iv. 65 Unwoithy sleighters 
of Christ and glory. ai66t Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 151 
Italians (the admirers only of themselves ami the slighti is- 
general of all other nations). 1747 DuiiiumHJi: Mem. Cel. 
Gardiner (1808; 7a Thu miserable condition of those that 
arc slighters of pardoning grace. 2846 Trench Minn, (ij 
Tlie breaker through and slighter of the apparitions of sense. 

t SlrghtfaHy, adv. Obs.- 1 [f. Slight sb.] 
Slightingly. 

1627 W. Sclater Exp. a These. (1620) 169 And why so 
slightfuily regard we cuidences or authorities bought to 
auoucli doctrines as being de fid cl 

t Sli ghtily, Oilv, Obs . rare. [f. Smguty a.] 
a. Carelessly, to. Slightingly; disdainfully. 

2679 Penn Addr. Protestants 1. 6 Sin gives the dead- 
liest of all Wounds to Mankind ; 1 grieve to say it, but 'li . 
too true; there is no Wound so alightiJy healed. 1740 
Col. Rec. Pcnnsylv. IV. 459 We make no Doubt, however 
slightily he may treat us [etc.]. 

+ Slrghtinesa. Obs. rare, [f, as prec.] Care- 
lessness, indifference. 

x66z Nhwcome Diary (Chctliain Soc.) in A sudden no* sc 
had God brought on inee. .for my s)eighlynes>, ami inghu 1 
of meditation. 1678 Voting Man's Culling uj NcglcU aiul 
slightiness in the means of our salvation. 

Slrghting, vbl. sb. [f. Slight v. + -ing LJ 
f 1. The aetton of levelling (ground). Obs. 

. *6*3 Markham Eng. Hush. 1 . 1. ix. (1635) 50 A Kinder. , 
is for this purpose of sleighting and smoothing of grounds 
of great use and profit. 1615 — Eng. Hotisew. 11. v. (tu ) 
130 So fine a mould as you can jHissibly break with >»»ur 
harrows, clotting beetles, or sleighting. 

+ 2. The action of raring or demolishing, i 
1640 Kirkcudbright tVar-Committee's Minute j:l. (t'b,* - ) 
66 In obedience ot the war rand ..for slighting of the bow , 
of the Threlvc. c 1643 Tt 1 uk .Siege of < artnle >1 i>.’ 14 
Daily skirmishes .. and now and tlitn the stcighlmg of a 
woik. 1707 in PiLton If pool MunL. Re.. (1" f ) II < , n„. 
immediate slighting the raid tastle am) diminishing., tin* 
outworks thereof. 

3. The action of treating with disdain, disregard, 
or indiffeience. 


••tgguri I, nsu III. «V, 1 Cl will ye | .VP 

me? leu me but how I have deserv'd your slighting ¥ *659 
C. Noble Mod. A nsw. lutmod. Queries ft To t haige him 
with neglects and shglitingsaml dt-tiegaidiug-. to his friends. 
17XX Brit. Apollo Ho. if. 2/1 She has return'd tolut fotimr 
Reservedness and ..slighting of hip. 1859 Hint / neuJs 
in C. Ser. 11. II. v. 104 Prune to believe lie is tin- • uf.it 1 1 of 
any intentional slighting. 

4. Tlie action of glossing ever. ? < V'f. 

1617 Hieron IVks. II.325 My silence, my uonniuenre. my 
slighting ouer of these thing-- 

Sli’ghting, ///. a. [f. ns prec, + -ing -.] 

1. Conveying or imjdying a slight; of a con- 
temptuous or disdainful character. 

1632 B.Jonson M ctgn. I.eniyu i, To hear yourself, .clanrrd 
at In a few slighting terms. 1641 Bake* Chr . *»., Jehu «/. 
in this slighting humour he relumes into KngUo.1. t6qi 
Wood Ath, Oxon. II. 405 (It] was generally hw.kwt upon 
**> , a s f. ot 5 * u an d wry unfair wav, >823 Scorr 

I'Clrothed xviiq I he Constable felt the full effect of thh 
slighting receiition. 1892 Athemtum ai May iy’/a A alight- 
mg alluvion to one of Iris literary productions,, 

2. Acting contemptuously or disdainfully, 

1684 Toxb. BaUAimi VI. 8s Never did a tBghtW I-over 
So much cruelty discover Aa thu 1 yraat doth to we. #1*697 
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Audijey Lives (1898) 1 . 277 A squeamish, disobliging, slight- 
ing, insolent, proud fellow. 

Slightingly (slai-tigli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 ,] 
In a slighting manner; contemptuously, disdain- 
fully ; with little regard or respect. 

*636 DaviiNant Wits YVks. (1673) 208 You speak slight- 
ingly of it, As if 'twere a poor thing. 1654 Nicholas Papers 
(Camden) II. 51 Ormond replied, ‘ perhaps lus Lordship had 
a faculty to make any thing good , and slitingly neglected 
him. 1740- 1 Richardson Pamela. II. pgt I-Iush 1 said he : 
I will not bear to hear her spoken slightingly of! 1790 
Beatson Naval $ Milit. Mem, I. 42 By failing in this 
hazardous exploit, which he had treated so slightingly. 
1831-3 E. Bukion Red. Hist. xvi. (1845) 359 The passages 
. . might lead us to think slightingly of his candour. 1881 
Sainisbuuy Dry den iii. 65 Dryden speaks slightingly of 
these University piologues. 

So Sli'ghtinguess, disdainfulness, rare ~ 1 . 

1683 Cave Ecclesiastici, Greg . Naz. 328 The Emperor 
quickly discern’d tiie slightingness of his carnage, 

S lightish (slai‘tij), a. [f. Slight a. + -isnh] 
Somewhat slight, slender, or small. 

1761 Ann. Reg., Useful Projects 128/2 She,, only com- 
plained of a slightish pain and heaviness m her head. 1866 
Carlyle Remin. (1881) I. 269 Charles himself was a swart, 
slightish, insipid-looking man. 1881 Watson in Jml. Linn. 
Roc,, Zool. XV. 263 Operculum testaceous, scored with 
slightish radiating lines. 

Slightly (slai’tli), adv. Also 6 slyghtly, 
sloygJhtly, sleigh tlie, 6-7 -ly. [f. Sworn’ a.+ 
-ly 2 . Cf. MDn. and MLG. slechte -, slick telikie, 
MIIG. slehttich{e, G. schlechtlichj\ 

1. Slimly, slenderly; flimsily, unsubstantially. 

1521 Coventry Lcet-bk. 673 That they put sufficient stuf 

in them.., and that they mako them not slyghtly. 1529 
Act 21 Hen. VIH, c. 12 § 1 Tiaces, halters and other tacle 
hen by the said persons sleyghtly and dcceyvably made. 
* 549 - 5 ° Act 3 < 5 - 4 Rdw. VI, c. b § x The same Clothes soe 
sleightlie and subtillye made. 1602 Shahs. Ham. jv. vii. 
22 So that my Arrowes Too slightly tiinbred for so loud a 
Winde, Would hauc leuerted. *635-56 Cowlicy Davideis 
u. 325 That fntal net, Which though but slightly wrought, 
was firmly set. *724 Swift Drapicr's Lett. Wks. 1753 V. 
it. *48 To raise the prices, .and manufacture the said goods 
more slightly and fraudulently than before. *745 Pocockb 
Desen East II. 1. 197 A well of good water, from which the 
city is supplied by an aqueduct very slightly buil t. 1847 C. 
Bronte y. Eyi e xi, She was quite a child, . . slightly built, 

b. Loosely, slackly. 

*599 Siiaks. Much Ado I. i. 289 The guardes are but 
slightly basted on. 1667 Milton P. L, iv. 067 The facil 
gates of hell too slightly barrd. 18a* Scott Kenilw. v. The 
flower had been stuck so slightly into the cap. 

2. Without much care or attention ; carelessly ; 
lightly. 

a 1557 Mrs. Basset Let. in Mote's Whs. 1435/1 For the 
instruction of iny conscience in the matter, I liaue not 
sleightly looked, but by many yeres studied & aduisedly 
considred. 1594 Kyd Cornelia i, [Fortune] slightly sowes 
that siklom taketh roole. *617 Mouyson I tin. 1. 197, I 
slightly passe over the places described in my former pas- 
sage those waies. 1679 Moxon Mcch, Exerc. vil 120 He 
that knows how to work curiously, may when be lists work 
slightly. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Conq. nr, I know they 
are too valuable to be so slightly kept. 1843 Betiiune Sc. 
Fireside Stor. 36 Affection may try to.. pass slightly over 
tlie darker evidence against him. 

b. Without much, inteiest, insistence, or hearti- 
ness ; indifferently. 

1599 Drayton Ideas iii, I say I lone, you slightly annswer 
I? 1709 Swift Vind. Bickerstajf Wks. 1757 II. 1. 174 
Thcie is one objection.. which I have sometimes met with, 
though indeed very slightly ofleied. 1779 Johnson L. P., 
Mallet, When Mallet enteied one day, Pope asked him 
slightly what there was new. *833 Hr. Martineau Loom 
Sf Lugger 1. v. 78 Mrs. Draper slightly lelurned the farewell 
of her visitors. 

o. With slight exertion or effort, rare. 

*6*3 Siiaks. Hen. VIH, 11. iv. 112 You haue by Fortune.. 
Gone slightly o're lowe steppes. *760-72 H. Brooke Fool 
ofQual. (1809) IV. 58 He catched at the upmost bar with 
liis left hand, and, throwing himself slightly over, opened 
the gate. 

8 . Easily, readily; weakly. 

*594 Kyd Cornelia n, He that retyres not at the threats 
of death, Is not, as ate the vulgar, slightly fraied. 1596 
Siiaks. Merck. V, v. i. *67 You were too blame,. .To part 
so slightly with your wines first gift, c *605 Rowley Birth 
of Merlin iv. i, Is it the weakest part I found in thee 
To doubt of me so slightly? *646 J. Whitaker Uzziah 4, 

I should wrong goodnesse. ., if I should sleightly give that 
title to unknown persons. *825 Scott Betrothed xix, She 
has . . advisers, who may not . . recommend to her to sit down 
slightly with this injury. 

4. With little respect or cetemony; disparag- 
ingly, slightingly. Now rare. 

*509 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. iii. ii, I'le censure it 
slightly, and ridiculously. *6*3 in Foster Eng. Factories Ind. 
(1908) II. 244 The sending of the young Prince and quid 
gantlleman so slightly from the Kinge is by some conjec- 
tered to bee a ploott. *654 Nicholas Papers (Camden) II. 
136 Walter Montague doth proceed to speeke very slitly of 
the Kings comands. a *779 Warburton Whs. (1811) IX. 260 
Learned Men, who have affected to think slightly of the Re- 
ligion of their Country. *825 Scott Betrothed xv, I am not 
to be treated as an ordinary person, who may be received 
with negligence, and treated slightly with impunity. 189a 
Lumsden Sheep-head 289 The country lass they 11 slightly 
pass, An she were dirt. 

6 . 111 a slight or small degree ; to a slight extent. 
*5g4 Kyd Cornelia v. 331 O radiant Sunne that slightly 
guudst our dayes. *663 Cowley Verses < 5 - Ess., Liberty , 

I do but slightly touch upon all these particulars of the 
slavery of Greatness. *794 Mrs, Radcliffk Myst. Udolpho 


xxxviii, He bade her good morning, and, bowing slightly 
to the count, disappeared. *8*8 Scorr Hrt. Mull, xxxvi, 
As the Duke tapped slightly at it, a person, .unlocked the 
door. _ 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. hi. ii. vi, He had breakfasted 
but slightly. *863 Lyell Antiq. Man 17 Sometimes worn 
down to the suiface of the mud, sometimes projecting 
slightly above it. 

b. Used to qualify a following pple. or atlj. 

1593 Kyd Sp. Trag. in. xiii. 70 My cause, but slightly 
knowne, May mooue the halts of warlike Myrmydons. 
a 1700 Evelyn Diary 3 June 1666 , The Duke of Albemarle 
was slightly wounded. 173a Berkeley A Iciphr. 11. § 8 Those 
who aie even slightly lead in our philosophy. *747 Wesley 
Prim. Physick (1762) 108 A slice of Apple slightly boiled. 
1791 Gentl. Mag. 22/* A servant maid, who from her child- 
hood had been slightly deaf. 1835 J. Duncan Beetles (Nat. 
Lib.) 126 The outer edge of the elytra is slightly sinuated 
at the apex. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xix. IV. 371 To 
William he was already slightly known. 1884 Cent. Mag. 
Jan. 419/2 After a heavy rain the stream was .. slightly 
darker in hue. 

o. Forming attributive collocations with pples. 
or adjs., and frequently hyphened. 

*800 Shaw Gen. Zool. 1 . 1. 245 Slightly hairy Trichechus. 
*804 Hid. V. 1. 48 Slightly gilded Salmon. 1829 W. Ellis 
Polynesian Res. I. ii. 35 Resembling . . the white of a slightly 
boiled egg. *833 Lyell Prtnc. Geol. III. 3*1 Slightly- 
worn and angular flints. *837 J. T. Smith tr. Vicai's 
Mortars 26 A large disengagement of hot slightly-caustic 
vapour. 1892 Greener Breech-Loader 54 Slightly-used 
guns of their cheaper qualities. 

Slightness (slartnes). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The character or quality of being slight, in various 
senses of the word. 

1. Lack of substance, strength, thoroughness, etc, 

*607 Siiaks. Cor. m. i. 148 It must omit Reall Necessities, 

and giue way the while To vustable Slightnesse. 1691 T. 
H[ale] Ace. New Invent. 104 The service and firmness of 
the Cast-Lead, and the sleighlness and the charge of the 
other. 1727 Bailey (vol. II), Sleaziness (of Cloth), Slight, 
ness of Workmanship. 1788 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. xiv. 
(1842) 254 Theslightness which weseeinlns[Gainsborough’s] 
best works cannot always be imputed to negligence. *8*7 
Jas. Mill Brit. India I. a. iv. 163 It is treated with a 
negligence and slightness due to a matter of subordinate 
importance. *856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. II. hi. I, x. § 3 
It is. .easy to know the slightness of earnest haste from the 
slightness of blunt feeling, indolence, or affectation. 

2. Smallness in amount, degree, etc. 

*747 tr. Astruc's Fevers 206 A mild fever, through the 
slighLness of the inflammation. 1846 Hawthorne Mosses 
fr. Manse 11. xii. (1864) a 54 Glancing with imperceptible 
slightness at the artist's small and slender frame. *884 
Mattch. Exam. 13 Dec. 5/2 The slightness of the change is 
duly appreciated elsewhere. *889 Law Rep. 14 P. D. 109 
The absence or slightness of the evidence. 

3. Slimness, slenderness. 

*797-1805 S. & Ht. Lee Ceuiterb. T. V. 128 He had a 
fixed redness in his face, and had lost the slightness of his 
person. 

Slighty (sbi'ti), a. 05s. exc. dial. Also 7 
sleighty. [f. Slight a. + -y.] 
f 1. Superficial ; lacking in thoroughness. Ohs. 
*6*g J. Dyke Caveat (1620} 19 If so slighty and easie a 
perfmmance will discharge it. *650 Baxter Saint's R. in. 
viii. (1654) 156 The neglect or slighty performance of that 
great duty. *67* Eaciiard Ohs. Anno. Cant. Clergy 129 
Where any thing is advised or commanded after this sloth- 
ful and slighty way. 

f b. Of persons : Negligent, careless. 06s. 

1655 Gurnall Chr. Compl. Arm. vii. 200/1 Till this be 
done, thou wilt be but sluggish and slighty in thy endea- 
vours for faith. *66* Nfwcome Diary (Chetham Soc.) 8, 

I was slighty in secret prayer this morninge. 

f 2. Slighting, contemptuous ; light. Ohs. 

1642 J. Ball Answ, Canne i. 118 In his other writings., 
he is insolent, censorious, scornfull and slighty. 1674 N. 
Fairfax Bulk tj- Selv. To Rdr., Should I say I had slighty 
thoughts of it [etc.]. 

3. Slight, unimportant, trivial; also, unsub- 
stantial, slender, weak. 

*669 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. xxiv. § 4. 317/2 Thou mayst 
not think thou goest upon a slighty errand. 1679 Mansell 
Narr. Popish Plot Addr. 02, Nor does it argue mote of 
Wisdom, torear such a Massive . .Structure . . upon, so slender 
and sleighty a Foundation. *713 M. Henry Whs. (1855) I. 
132/1 To neglect them or make but a short and slighty 
business of them, a *825 Fordy V oc. E. A nglia 307 Slighty , 
slim, weak. *84* Hartshorn e Salop. Ant. Gloss., Slighty , 
slight, feeble, insufficient, unenduring. *883 in W. Wore. 
Gloss. 

+ Sligo, slang. Ohs.— 1 (See quot. and Tip v.) 

1775 S. J. Pratt Liberal Opin. lxxii. (1783) III. 34 , 1 tips 
Slapphn the sligo, and nudges the elbow of Trugge, as much 
as to say, Soho t.. I have him in view. 

Slike, sb. Sc. and north. , Now rare or Ohs. 
Forms: 5 , 8 slyk (5 slyik), 5-6 slyke; 5 -6, 9 
slike (6 slik) ; 9 sleyk. [? OE. *slic, = Fris. 
slyk, MDu. slijc, sliec (Du. slifk), MLG. silk, slyk 
(LG. silk), OHG. slick (G. dial, schleich ) : see 
Slitoh and cf. Slick sh.2] Mud, slime, sludge. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xm, 352 Bannokbume, that sa 
cummyrsum was Of slyk, and depnes for till pas. c *425 
VVyntoun Cron. tv. iii, 263 Slyk and claye mycht j> an be 
seyn Qwhar wattyr deip befor had beyn. c *500 Kennedie 
Passion of Christ 230 In cauld and hunger rynand throw 
silk and clay. 15*3 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. IV. 525 To 
here the tymer fnrth of the slyke that came up fra the 
Margret. *5*3 Douglas Mneidx. viii, 83 Drivin to land 
By force of storme, the slyke thal ws deny. *704 in Ess. 
Witchcraft (1820) *43 William was desired to bring some 
slyk. *8ia W. Hall Local Hist. Fens tq Seeing rudds 
run by shoals ’bout the side of Gill sike, Being dreadfully 


, venom'd by rolling in slike. *870 Robson Evangeline 356 
An’ in the sleyk poor Feely stuck, 
t Slike, a- Ohs. Chiefly north. Also 4-5 slyk, 
slyke, slie, 4 slik, sli. [a. ON. slik-r (Norvv. 
and Sw. slik, Da. sltg), for earlier *swa-likr , 
= Goth, swa-leiks * so-like * ; see Such «.] Such. 
Also with numerals (cf. Sic a. 1 b). 

a *300 Cursor M. 6786 To cumlinges doyee right na suike, 
For quilum wai yee seluen slike. Ibid. 7472 Ilk dai he 
come in place. And batail bede wit sli manace. *3.. Gosp. 
Nicod. 1092 (Harl. MS.), To spefe of his pousle, yhe may 
meruaile slyke fyue. c 1386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 253 Wha 
heikned euere slyk a ferly thyng ? 1446 in Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. (1900) XLVI. 527 Slike distiess was never seen 
within the said town. 1483 Cath. Aitgl. 344/2 Slyke, 
huius modi. 

Hence f Slikins, of such a kind. Ohs.- 1 
a *300 Cursor M. 12010 Ioseph sun Slikins maistris do was 
won Bifor |,e folk of isiael. 

Slike, obs. form of Slick a. 
t Slike, v. Ohs- 1 [Cf. MLG. and LG. silken 
(NFris. slike), OHG. sllhhan (MHG. s lichen , 
G. schleichen ) to slide, glide, creep, etc.] intr. 
To slide, glance. 

c *400 Anturs of A rtk. xlviii, The squid slippus on slonte, 
and on the mayle slikes. 

Slily ; see Slyly adv. 

t Sum, sb. Obs. [f. Slim a.] A lanky, lazy, 
worthless, or despicable person. 

1548 Elyot Longurio, -onis, a longe slymme. *589 Warner 
Alb, Eng. vi.xxxi. (1602) 153 Lesse mannerd, and worse 
gated than this Saturns-Eue-made Slim God neuer made. 
*6** Cotgr., Conille... a heaitlesse, faint- heat ted, or white- 
liuered slimnie. Ibid., Longue escltine, a luske, slimine,long- 
baoke, or slowbacke. 

Slim (slim), a. [a. Du. or LG. (also Fris.) 
slim, repr. MDu. slint(p, slem(p, MLG. slim(m, 
slym{m, stem, ~ MHG. slim, slimm- (G. schlivm), 
OHG. *slimb crooked, perverse, bad, mean, etc.] 
1. Slender, (gracefully) thin. 

Said of persons (or animals), less freq. of things. 

(a) *657 G. Thornley Daphnis 4 - Chloe 61 He's small 
and slim, and so will slip and steal away. 169a R. 
L’Estrange Fables 1. Iv. 55 A Slim, Thin-Gutted Fox made 
a Hard Shift to wriggle his Body into a Hen-Roost. 171a 
Steele Sped. N o. 266 , 1 was jogged on the Elbow . . by a slim 
young G 11 1 of. . Seventeen. 1753 1 1 ogar m A nal. Beauty xi. 
83 Imagine the slim figure of a Mercut y, every where neatly 
foimed for the utmost light agility. 1843 James Forest 
Days ii, A man somewhat above the middle size, of a slim 
and graceful figure. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. (i860) 90 
The swiftest and slimmest wolves would have the best 
chance of surviving. 

( 4 ) *834 Diiidin Library Comp. 564 Who possess the inter- 
minable slim quartos. *827 Hood Tint Turpin 38 With a 
cudgel in his hand— It was not light or slim. *886 Mrs. 
Ewing Mary's Meadow 69 , 1 put them into a slim glass on 
my table. 

transf. *876 Lowell Among my Eks. Ser. 11. 241 An 
organ, .capable equally of the trumpet's ardors or the slim 
delicacy of the flute. 

b. Small, slight ; of little substance ; poor. 

a *677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 17x6 I. 326 If this be all they 
are good for.it is.. a very slim benefit they afloid. *7*7 
Killingbeck Serm. 376 Now how vain and slim are all 
these, if compared with the Solid.. Encouragement which 
our Religion offers. *862 Maury in Corbin Life (1888) 214 
The chances of your getting this [lettei] are slim. 1877 G. 
Fraser Wigtown 370 They seemed to have rather slim 
faith in the stability of the structure. 

c. dial. Of fabrics : Flimsy, thin. 

*813 Picken Poems 1 . 123 To weer slim trash o' silk. 1880 
Watt Poet. Sh. 39 (E.D.D.), His claes were the slimmest 
that ever ye saw. 

d. Meagre, scanty, sparse. 

*852 Bristed Five Yrs. Eng. Uutv. (ed. 2) 130 We had a- 
very slim audience, not more than a dozen. 1892 Nation 1 
Sept 156 Various reasons are given for the slim attendance. 

e. Delicate ; not robust. 

*877 S. O. Jewett Deephaven (1893) 205 She’s had slim 
health of late years. 

1 2. Of jests : Sly, malicious. Ohs. rare. 

*668 H. More Div. Dial. 1. xxx. (17*3) 65 He does indeed 
say so, but by way of a slim jear to their ignorance. *68* 

G lanvill Sadducismnt 1. (1682) 161 It cannot be said by any 
man in his wits, unless by way of sport or some slim jest. 

3. Of persons, their actions, etc.: Sly, cunning, 
crafty, wily, artful. 

In recent use adopted from S. African Dutch. 

*674 Ray N.C. Words 43 Slim... It's a word generally 
used in the same sence with Sly. *703 Thoresby Lett, to 
Ray s.v,, A slim customer. *768 Ross Rock 4 Wee Pickle 
Tow 67 She was never ca’d chancy, , but canny an’ slim. 
1848 Lowell Bigjcrw P, Ser. 1. Ix, I wish I may be c ust, Ef 
Sellers wuzn’t slim enough to say be wouldn’t trust 1 *809 
Times 26 Oct. 5/2 The issue of the proclamation by the 
Boers . . is regarded . . as a * slim * (crafty) move on the 
enemy’s part. 

4. Comb. a. Parasynthetic, etc., as slim- 
ankled, -built, - leaved , etc. 

*824 Dibdin Library Comp. (1825) 729 Out of 333 slim- 
waisted quartos and octavos. 1834 Wrangiiam Homerics 
11 Him.. Pitying, slim-ancled Ino spied. *868 Morris 
Earthly Par. (1870) 1 . 1. 371 The slim-leaved trees against 
the evening sky. 1870 Ibid. III. iv. 16 Close by that a 
slim-trunked tiee did grow. 1873 Howells Chance Ac- 
quaintance i. (1883) 22 Villages, . . each clustering abouqits 
slim-spired churcb. *885 Black White Heather i, A slim- 
built and yet muscular young man. 

b. Slim-cake, a kind of plain cake used in 
Ireland. 

*847 Paddiana (1848) I. 2ig His share of the slim-cake 
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alone would have furnished him with indigestion for a mon th. 
1894 Blacker. Mag. Sept. 318 Where wefound tea and lush 
fclirn-cnkes provided for us. 

Slim,®- Chiefly dial. [f. Slim*.] 

1. trans. With away : To waste (lime) in idling. 
1812 Thom Amuscut . 35 (E.D.D.), Bids them mind their 

meat and wark, And not to slim their time away. 

2. To scamp (work). Also with over. 

1808 Jamieson s.v., In the very same sense we say, To 
slim o'er, to do one's wot k in a careless and insufficient, way. 
1847 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 393 Post* had also helped to 
beat the carpetSj considering that leaves was rather blim- 
ming them. 1834 Miss Baicek Northampt. Gloss, s.v., A 
shoemaker, who brought his apprentice up before the magis- 
trates, complained that * he slimmed his work so, he could 
put up with it no longer ' 

3. To make slim or slender. 

1862 Mrs. Norton Lady of La. Garaye 1 . 115 The rich 
purple of her velvet vest Slims the young waist, and rounds 
the gi aceful breasL. 

Slime (shim), si. Forms: I, 3 slim, 3-5 
slym, 5 slyym, 3-7 slyme ; 5 - slime. [Com- 
mon Teut.: OE. slim, = Fiis. sly in, slim, slim, 
MDu. slijm, slym- (Du. slijm), MLG. sly/n, slim 
(LG. slim), MHG. slim (G. schleim), ON. slim 
(MSw., Norw., Da. slim, + slim). The stem is 
prob. related to that of L. limits.] 

1. Soft glutinons mud; alluvial ooze; viscous 
matter deposited or collected on stones, etc. 

a 1000 in Wr.-Wulcker 19s Borins, cena,^ slim, c 105a 
Ibid. 439 Limits , slim, c 1150 Cant. Ps. lxviii. 2 Afestnod 
ic tern on.. slim dip®. C1290 S, Ettg. Leg. I. 338 Anon- 
rijt he se wende rgein, with watur and with slyme. a 1300 
jE. E. Ps. lxviii. a, I am ftslened in sjime [that] depe esse. 
*387 Trevisa Higdcn (Rolls) 1 . 133 Nilus.. bycause of slym 
bat renneb berwith . . makeb be loude fatie. 142a tr. Secrcta 
Secret., Priv. Priv. xgx God wold not fourin woman of the 
Slyme as he dud man. c 1440 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 76a See 
slyme. .and slyme of flood, With other dunge ymynged, is 
light good. 1568 Withals Diet. 7 b/r Slime or mudde in 
water, dicitur limits. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. i. 21 As when 
old father Nilus gins to swell.. His fame waues do fei tile 
slime outwell. x6oz Marsion Antonio's Rev. iv. iii, LeL 
him feed on slime That smeares the dungeon clieeke. 1697 
Dryden Vtre. Georg, iv. 414 The teeming Tide.. Makes 
green the Soil with Slime, and black prolific Sands. 1756-7 
tr. Key steps Trav. (*760) IV. 432 The struggling of Lhe fish, 
in older to extricate itself at first from the slime. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VI. 24 An oily slime, found 111 
the bottoms of ditches and of weedy pools. 1867 Augusta 
Wilson Vashti xxxiii, A greenish slime overspread the 
lower portions of the wall, and coated the uneven pavement. 
*894 S. Wkyman Lady Rotha xxiii, The dinging slime and 
the reek of the marsh. 

h. Applied to bitumen. 

1530 Tindale Prol. to Five Bits, Moses Wks. C/2 Thai 
slyme was a fatnesse that issued out of the earth, like vnto 
tatre; and thou mnyst call it cement, if thou wille. 1535 
Coverdale Gen. xi. 3 They toke bryck for stone, & slyme 
for mqrter, x6ox Hollan u Pliny vu. xv, The very clammie 
slime Bitumen. 1667 -Milton P. L. x. 298 The rest his 
look Bound with Gorgonian rigor. .And with Asphaltic 
slime. 1764 Harmrr Observ. iii. § vii. 97 Noiden describes 
the /Egyptian.. aichltecture as differing from the Roman, 
being of mud and slime. 1853 Layard Nineveh Babylon 
202 To bring fresh slime to the surface, the Arabs threw 
large stones into the springs. 

2. A viscous substance or fluid of animal or 
vegetable origin ; mucus, semen, etc. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 276 Nert tn icuraen of ful slim ? c *290 
S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 191 pare feol out of eijjer eye Fuylbe ase 
pei it were slym. ax 400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 
334 pel coruen hit of me & wosch awei mi slym. 1426 
Lyug. De GitiL Pilgr. 91x5 A lyknesse off ordure. And a 
statue off slyym vnclene. 1530 Palsgr. 271/1: Slyme of 
fysshe, lymon. 2578 Lyte Doaoens 291 The Decoction of 
Betome. .doth dense and scoure the breast and lunges from 
flegme and slyme. x6io Holland Camden's Brit. 434 
Tenches.. with their glutinous slime. 1617 Hieron IVtes. 
II. 219 Like that slime which the snaile teaucs when it 
creepes. 1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Comil. Garti, II. 195 
Too frequent Rains infect them with Slime and Snivel. 
X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VIII. 167 The earth-worm 
. . takes hold by the slime of the fore part of its body. X796 
Withering Brit. PI. (ed, 3) IV. xxo Branches shaped like a 
worm, filled with slime containing granulations. 1822-7 
Good Study Med. (1829) I. 227 The discharge thrown up 
consists of acrid slime and poiraceous bile. X884 Bower 
& Scott De Bary's Phaner. 180 The masses of starch 
containing slime.. have not yet been discovered in the 
plants in question. 

b. Applied to star-jelly (see Jelly si. 2 b). 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. in Ashm. Theatr. Chew. Brit. 
(1652) xgx The Slyme of Sterrs that falleth to the grownde. 
1642 H. More Song of Soul 11. i. La Like to a Meteor, 
whose materiall Is low unwieldy earth, base unctuous 
slime. 1656 Cowley Misc., Reason ii, So Stars appear to 
drop to us from skie,..But when they fall.. What but a 
sordid Slime is found ? 

3. fig. a. Applied disparagingly to the human 
body, to man in general, or to single persons. 

c 13x5 Siioreham iv, 112 pat dob hut manner body ybered 
Nys bole a lyte slym. 01340 Hamfqle Pr. Consc. 563 
Saynt Bernard says.. pal ‘man here es nnthyng elles 
Bot a foule slyme e *450 Mirk’s Festial 2 He ys not but 
a wryche and slyme of ertli. X304 Atkynson tr. De Imita- 
tions hi. xiv. 209 Lerne, thou erth & slyme, to humble the. 
1590 Spenser F, Q . it, x. 30 What time th’ eternall Lord in 
fleshly slime Enwombed was. 1602 Marston Antonio's 
Rev. v. v, Ant. Scum of the mud of hell 1 Alb. Slime of 
all filth 1 165a Benlowes Theoih. v. xv, 63 Dares mortal 
Slime.. expresse What ev’n Celestials do confesse Is inex- 
pressible ? 

b. Applied to what is morally filthy or other- 
wise disgusting. 


1373-85 Sandys Serin. 156 Now that Christ hath cleansed 
vs from our sinne, let vs not swinelike retume to wallowe 
in that slime againe. 1593 Nasius Strange Newes Kj, 
Art, likeyong grasse . . , was glad to peepevp thiough any 
slime of coiruption. 1616 R. C. Times' Whistle (1S71) 
70 Drunkennesse, whoso puti ef.ictious slime Darkens the 
splendom of our common wealth. 1832 Hazlitt Tabled. 
Ser. 11. iii, {1869) 66 It is varnished over with the slime of 
servility. 1898 G. Meredith Odes Fr. Hist. 15 What 
raised This wallower in old sliinc to noblest heights. 

4 . Mining. Finely cuishecl or powdered metallic 
ore in the form of mud. 

1738 Bori.ase Nat. Hist. Cornw. 180 Thus the slimes me 
finished, and brought to as great a degicc of purity as the 
size of the tin . . will permit. 1778 Phyck Min. Cormtb. 226 
Leavings of Tin.. consist of slime and tails. 1839. Urb 
Diet. Arts 751 The metallic slime being fust floated in the 
water of the trough, then flows out anil is deposited in the 
tank. 1855 J. R. L[mfchildJ Cornw. Mines 205 _ The oie, 
on issuing forth, deposits its un/gh in the first basin, and its 
slimes in the following basins. 1874 Raymond Statist, 
Mines <J Ys> V. ; j . 1 »„. . or slums I do not mean to 

include . j s’ .1 - •*i‘. 1 -.ei l._ 1 the pan-tailings. Ibid., 
Tlie slinies here spoken of . .have never been worked at all. 

5. techn. (See quol.) 

1839 \Ja\i Diet. Arts 116) The thin stuff, culled slimes, 
upon the surface of the starch, is removed by a truy of a 
peculiar form. 

6 . atlrib. and Comb. a. In sense 1 , us slime- 
bank, -bath, lagoon ; slime-broxvned , etc. 

1597 Marlowe Ovid's Elegies lit. v, Flood with ret du- 
giowno slime baiikcs. 1736 n. Key sleds Trav, (1760) 111 . 
421 Ileic is also. .a muddy bath, [marg.] Slime bath. X776 
Mickle tr. Cawocns' Lusiatl ix. 370 Kacli joyful sailor., 
with firm tugs the tollers from the mine, Reluctant dragg'd, 
the slime-brown’d anchors laise. x86x Dickens (it. F.i- 
pect, xxviii, I saw the boat .. wailing for thorn at_ the 
slime-washed stairs. 1877 Ruskin St. Mark's Rest 1. ii. 23 
The ciocodilc, . .slime-begotten of old. 1897 Mary Kingsley 
tV. Africa 338 Moie spucunonsoftlio.se awful slime lagoons. 

b. Ia sense a, as slime-gland, -pore, -tracks 
slime-secreling atlj. 

01x636 lip. Hall Iiem. Whs. (1G60) 24 As the snail cannot 
but leave a slime-track behind it. 1883 Science l. 433/2 A 
terminal slime-gland accentuated by a short deep groove. 
*896 Lydeicker Hoy. Nat. Hist. V. 570 A ciliated stime- 
sccreting band. Ibid. VI. 344 The hinder end of the foot. . 
terminating in a conspicuous mucus or slime-pore. 

c. In sense 4, as slime-ore , -table, -tin, -yard', 
slime-coated atlj., -separator, ole. 

1778 Pryck Min. Gornub. 238 It still retains much dirt 
and mud, whence it is called Slime Ore. Ibid., It may be 
trunked.. the same os slime Tin. 1874 Raymond Statist. 
Mines 4 r Mining^ 414 The slinking collects the flouted and 
slime-coated quicksilver. Ibid. 4x5 In such cases it is 
necessary to build slime-yards outside the mill. X875 
Knight Diet. Mech. 2210/2 Slime-separator. 

7. Special combs. : slime-eel (see quots.) ; 
slime-flux, a slimy excretion on trees; Blime- 
fungij = M yxomycexes ; slime-hea-d, a fish of the 
sub-family Berycaidea ; slime-moulds, = slime- 
fungi ;. slime-sponge (see quot.). 

x86o Wraxall Life in Sea v. 129 The “Slime Eel ( Myxine 
glutinosa ) bears a great likeness to the Lamprey. X884 
Goode Nat. Hist. Aquat. Anita. 68r The ‘Slime Eel’.. is 
found on the Atlantic coast north of Cape Cod. 1897 W. G. 
Smith tr. Tubeuf's Dis. Plants 141 According to Ludwig, 
species of ICndomyces have much to do with the “slime-flux 
of trees. Ibid. 523 The vegetative body of the *Slime- fungi 
consists of naked protoplasm without a firm membrane. 
x8gfi Lydeicker Roy, Nat, Hist.Y, 353 The Berycoids or 
“Slime-Heads. Ibid., The slime-heads .. are all marine 
fishes, with a practically cosmopolitan distribution. 1880 
Bcssey Botany 170 Even in the lowest plants, the “Slime 
Moulds, .will contract into rounded masses, i8og Naim e 
ax Dec. 173/2 We do not think that the adoption of the 
name * slime moulds ’ is a happy one. X883 W. S. Ken r in 
Fisheries Bahamas 38 The skeletonless “Slime-sponge 
( llalisarca Dujardinti) moie usually resembles.. dabs of 
icd-currant jelly scattered upon the surface of the rocks or 
seaweeds. 

Slime (slaim), v.i [f. Slime sb. Cf. Fris. 
slymje, LG. sltnien, G. schleimen to give out 
slime, clean from slime, etc.] 

1 . trans. To smear or cover with slime. 

1628 Feltham Resolves 11. xxi, Like the Crocodile, he 
slimes thy way, to make thee fall. 168a Dridln & I,ek 
Duke of Guise iii. i, Daubing thelnside of the Court like 
Snails, Sliming our Walls, and pricking out your Horne,. 
1807 J. Barlow Cohimb. viii. 415 Your lawless Mississippi, 
now who slimes And drowns and desolates his waste of 
climes. 1839 Lang IV and. India 264 The snake.. com- 
menced, with lus foiked longue, ..to slime his victim all 
over. 1872 Tennyson Last Tourn, 471 The kuights. .sank 
his head in mire, and slimed themselves. 
fig. x86o Tennyson Sea Dreams 189 Gifts of grace he 
forged. And snake-like slimed his victim ere he gorged. 
1897 Blackmore 111 Blacker. Mag. Sept. 369 The trivial 
woimcasts of rank and money which cannot even slime the 
scythe of death. 

2 . a 1. To make (one’s way) in a slimy fashion, 
b. inlr.To crawl slimily; to become slimy. 

1842 Tail's Mag. IX. 374 Stealthily, serpently, he slimed 
his way Unto the pay-master. 1831 G. H. Kingsley Sport 
Sr Trav. (1900) 533 The happy insouciance of a snail * slim- 
ing up the side of the Parthenon. 

3 . techn. To clear (skins, fish, etc.) of slimy 
matter by scraping. 

1843 G. Dodd Brit. M 'anu f. V. 203 The skins are lemoved 
to a beam and there * slimed \ that is, scraped on the flesh 
side to remove a slimy substance which exudes fro m the pores. 

Slime (sloira), vl* Harrow slang. [Of obscure 
origin.] inir. To move in a gliding, stealthy, or 
sneaking manner, 


1898 IIowson& Warner Ilar> ,na Si /tool .-Oj Ills 1 house 
beak’ ‘slimed 1 (went iouikI quietly) aiul' twug' him. 1903 
Vachelt. The Ililli, When he dues tome nvei on our side 
of the House, he slimes abuuL ill caipet slippeis. 

f Slime, zi.l ! Obs.~ l (Meaning uncut Utiu.) 

c 1400 Dcstr. Tiny 8oyG Hit pleaside hir pimoly, pl.iyiiljde 
I10 noglit, Let Jut slip from liyr slyly, slymyt )>mut. 

Slimed, ppl. a. rare. [f. Si-imk sb. 01 v. 1 ] 
Full of, coveted with, slime; slimy. 

1293 Langl. PI. C. viii. 1 Tho cam sleutlm al hy- 
slobered with two slymed uyen. 1563 A. Ni.vr 1 1. in Goo.m 
Egiogs , etc. (Arb.) 83 For thou.. Dost by thy Sn.oes and 
slymed Hooks entrap the wuuuded Harts. 1608 Toisi.tt. 
Serpents [1658) 785 A certain glutinous kinde ol Jelly, or 
slimed juice. 

Slrmeless, a. rare ~ l . [f. Slimk sb. »• -i.k.s 8 ,J 
Free from slime or filth. 

167a Life Den ih of fas. Arminius § Simon Ffhc. 1. 
S2 Those pure and slimeless Fountains, 
f Slrmely, a. Obs .- 1 Slimy. 

1328 Pavni.i.l Salerno's A'cipm. ( 5 jb, A tem.lii*..i> .» 
fieshe water fyshe, whose skymiu is slypiieiy and Silymciy. 
Sli me-pit. Also alimo pit. 

1. In or niter Hiblical use; A pit or hole 
yielding asphalt or bitumen. 

1330 Tindall Prol. S Bks. Moses Wks, 6/.’ Slyme was 
their moitur, tlmp, ix. and slyme piltes, chap. 14. 1535 
Covt mjai.k (ten. .siv. to Y* biinle valley bail many slyme 
pytUs. t6ii 1 >1111.1. Gen. xi\. Ill And the vale ot Siddim 
was full of sllme.pils. X737 WnisioN li. 'feuphus, .Into/. 
1. is, They pitched their tump at the sale talk'd the Slime 
Pits. 1853 Layard Nineveh «y Babylon :•<,> I11 an limn the 
bitumen was exhausted for tlietiims. .anti tin*., mm in again 
shone over the black slime pits. 1893 Sami I'altiiychal 
Palestine iv. 17U Here weic the ' slime-pits ' from w liiv.li the 
naphtha was extracted. 

2. techn. A pit or reseivoir in which, metallic 
slimes arc collected. 

1778 Pkvce Min. Gornub. 234 The slimy c.ttthy parts me 
cat ned by the water into a slime pit just lielow. 1839 U kl 
Diet. Arts 752 Slime pits or lahyinilfis, talletl huddle hole , 
in J )eriiyshtre, are employed to collect that matter. t88» 
(J. .S', Rep, Prec. Met. tho A topper mint r.. would it II ymi 
..wlmt a large proportion would go to cm it It the slime pits. 

j- Slrmilnn, a. Obs.~ l [f. Si.im a.] Small 

and blender. 

1743 Mrs. Hi i.anv Life .5 Corr. (iKfu) II 1”. i You know 
I am a little slimikin thing, not unlike a pen h 01 an eel. 

Slimily (slni-mili), adv. [f. Sumy a. + -i.y 
In a slimy manner ; with accompaniment t»l slime, 
1606 S. Gardiner lik . Angling 117 They are slippei y Kh , 
indeede,.. being so slimily and sordidly giui 11, us they may 
not be handled. 1878 Black Macleotl of Darv 1 . zho The 
inside of this glass box was alive widi snakes.. slimily 
crawling over each other. 1883 ( 'cut. Mag. J illy 4/2 / j At 
length, the long submerged streets, .rose slimily out of the 
retreating waters-. 

Sliminess (shi’mines). Also 6 sly my-, wlymi- 
nes. [f. as prec. + -NES8.] The state or quality of 
being slimy; slimy character or consistency. 

1528 Paynell S tiler nc‘s Regiment Ojh, Greatte *■ t.iti . 
hauc them [oarps] sodde in wyne, and so the stymy in . 1. 
done away. 1355 Kden Decades (V1I1.) 1C4 The sty inioi . 
of the cartli and water. 1613 II. Ckookl Hedy 0/ Man m 
T liis is prooued by.. the leutur or .slitnuie-se of tin 11 wilt 
stance. 1662 It, Mai 111 w Uni. Alch. e y. 5 We luid it » 
potent in cleansing all Windincss, Sliinim-s., Slum <>t 
Gravel. 1742 IL ISaki k M it rose. 11. x. i-jj Tin- Slimin' • . 
of the Eel will immediately find the Glass. 18x2 W. T.n im 
in Monthly Mag. XXXIII. 2., 3 The shinnies . (of tla* 
snail] is considered as the greatest dtlit.it y. 1846 Hvw- 
mouNn Mosses fr. Manse 1. vii. j yj Ii iinpn ,xi.d die 
beholder with an association of .slimiiie s. 

Sli-ming, vbl. sb. [f. Si.imk sb. or r*. 1 ] Su. 
quots.) 

1613 Latham Falconry Gloss , Sliming, is w ti* 11 a J law hi- 
muteth from her longw.tus in one intite .sul» tame} and 
doth not drop any pan theicof. 1893 Imamu ihv A. rl / 

41 (The tobia] then gave [the hawk]., another and 

soon made a nie.il of him. 


with slime ; slimy. 
a 1400-50 A/c.iandcr w~f\ Jut. nuke v 


1 1 m v.iviu* t> 


Rourc foule torses,, .pat ilk slymand slugli, ipien jt tic lalt 
by lie. 

fSIi‘mish, a. Obs.- 0 Somewhat slimy, 

1648 Hi.xham ii. K.v. Slijmat httg/i, Siinii ,h wan t. 

t Slimisllness. Obs. rare. Slimme .. 

1574 T. N{fciuo.s-] tr. Grata/ olus' Direct. If ait 't Lj, 
Batlie fislies..neuer are enihroytied with anye tdih in 
diertie siimishnes. XS97 A. M. tr. Guilt mean's Er, t it >u’g, 
u/x Washinge the saytti horstdmht^ with jour haudej 
Horn all ther vi-co.ityc and slimishm s. 

Slimly (slt’mli), adv. [f. Sum a. + -i,v n.j 

1. Artfully; cunningly. 

.1681 Glanvill Saddn.il/nus 1. 1.-4 ‘I hi , won u rt.iinly i* 
cither dehrant and trared, or else plays trick ., amt dimly 
and ouhquely insinuates that lat.J. 

2. Slenderly; delicately. 

1831 Trelawny Adr. Va.ru -er Sort tv iii, A tilth whit> • 
fiitcd, slimly-formed -ickly girl. 1865 J. Ca wi son Malayan 
India 274fcdte is notaslunly built vt*Mtl,-.but tsof thofough 
man-of-war build, 

3. Scantily ; simrsely ; thinly. 

A>*r. Dial. Diet. x886 Daily Xetox «, Dr,'. 
CCassell), I he fiirewell all-night meetings which Wttc he id 
in a small church here were slimly attended. 

SIi T arnis h., a. rare ~ l . Somewhat dim, 

184X D, J t khold AY. Giles ( 1833) 1.314 He’s a slimmi h 1 bap, 

SliiUJieSS (slrmnes). [f. Sux a, + 

i. blendemess ; (graceful) tbinut-si. 

x D 7 iu Bailey (vol II). 1776 1 'wwaki Brit. Boat. I. 
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The slimness of their bodies, and gieat length of tail. 1816 
Keats lip. to C. Cowden Clarke 87 To see.. morning 
shadows streaking into slimness Across the lawny fields. 
1839 Geo. Eliot Adam Bede 1. ii, An effect which was due 
to the slimness of her figure. ijSga F. F. Moore I Forbid 
Banns xi, Young ladies, who, w«h all the insolence of 
slimness, called her stout. 

2 . Artfulness, wiliness, cunning. 

_ i8gg IVestm. Gas, 27 Dec. 1/2 Coinage is no good unless 
it is backed up by what the Boers themselves call ‘slim- 
ness’. 1900 Daily Telegr, 2 Oct. 6/1 A double dose of 
original slimness. 

Sli’mskin. U.S. [f. Sum a. +Skin sb.] A 
sea-elephant in an emaciated state. 

1884 m Goode Nat. Hist. A quest. A nine. 73 The animal., 
sometimes becomes vety thin, and is then called a ‘ slimskin 
t Slimslack. Obs.- 1 [f. Slim a. + Slack a.] 
A person mentally or physically defective. 

Cf. Forby (1825), ‘ Slimslackd, of veiy thin texture, loose 
and flaccid '. 

x6oo Hasp. Inc. Footes 25 These poore slimslacks, who 
hn,ue need of internal remedies for the restitution of their 
disturbed braine. 

Slimsy (sli-msi), a. U.S. Also slimpsy. [app. 
f. Slim a. j Flimsy, frail. 

184s S. Judd Margaret 11. viii, The building is old and 
slimsy. 1895 Missionary Herald. (Boston) Dec. 493 These 
ladies have to stay in that slimpsy shed day and night. 
1899 Milwaukee Sentinel 14 May 4/2 Of the same slimsy 
material the.. claim is constructed. 

Slimy (shrmi), a. Forms : 4-6, 8 slymy 
(6 sleymy), 6-7 stymie ; 6 slimye, 6-7 slimie, 
6- slimy, [f. Slimk sb. + -y. Cf. MDu. slimich (Du. 
slijmig), MIIG. slimich (LG. and NFris. sllmig, 
older Da. slimig), MIIG. slimie (G. schleimig).] 

1 . Of the nature or consistency of slime ; viscous. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De /'. R. vi. xxi. (Bodl. MS.), Slymy 

water and glowye,. staunched rennyng of blood. 1477 
Norton Grain. Alch. v. in Ashrn. (1652) 6s A Calcedomc 
in Slymy substance. 1539 Elyot Cast. Ilellhe (1541) 92 
The poulsc called Lcnticula, and they that are slymy like 
inalowcs. 1562 Bullein Bulwarke, Bk. Compounds g b, 
This docn, presse forthe the stymie sappe of them. 1650 
Bulwek Anthropomet. 238 They annoint themselves with a 
certain slimie oyntment. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 441 
From their Groins they shed A slimy Juice. 173s Somer- 
ville Chase iv. 370 Th' insinuating Eel, that hides his 
Head Beneath the slimy Mud. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) VII. 25 That slimy substance with which it is so 
copiously furnished. 1844 Mrs. Browning Vis. Poets lviii, 
Ills foot slips in their slimy oil. 187* T. 14. Jones Anim. 
Kin gel. (ed. 4) 460 It is concealed by .a biownish slimy 
sccielion. 

lb. tec hit. Of ore : In the form of slime. 

*778 Puyck Min. Cornui. 227 Moving the slimy Tin to 
and fro with a light hand. 

2 . Characterized by the presence of slime; 
covered with slime. 

1377 Langl, P. PI, B. v. 392 panne come sleuthe al bi- 
slabcicd with two slyiny eijen, 1551 Turner Herbal (1568) 

7 The hole herbe is very sleymy and full of a slepery mice. 
1604 E. G[uimstone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies vn. xxvii. 
582 The fue. .was of the wood of fat and slimy fii re-trees. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 36 In this slimy Animal.. are 
very many rare and excellent Observables. 1798 Coleridge 
A nc. Mar. n. x, Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs Upon 
the slimy sea. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xi. (1879) 239 The 
stein is round, slimy, and smooth. 1885 Buchanan Annan 
Water iii, Down the broken walls clung slimy weeds and 
mosses. 

lb. esp. Of rivcis, shores, etc. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xm. v. (BodL MS.), [The 
Nile is] troublye, erpy, slymy, and wosie. c 1586 C’tess 
Pembroke Ps. Lxxviii. xx, That rich land, where over Nilus 
tiailes Of his wett robe the slymy seedy traiu. *599 Nasiie 
Lenten Stuff Wks. (Grosart) V. 211 The Saxons, .that had 
giuen vp the ghost, in those slymie plashie fieldes of Gori- 
stone. *6x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 493 A pit of stand- 
ing water.. wherein euery morning they wash theinselucs, 
although it be grecne, slimie, and stinking. 1630 Venner 
Via Recta 98 In slimy and muddy rivers. x8x8 Shelley 
Ptometh. Hub. iv. 31* On the slimy shores, And weed, 
overgrown continents of earth. 1839 Fr. A. Kemble Rest'd. 
Georgia (1863) 18 A slimy, poisonous-looking swamp. 1873 
G. 0 . Davies Mount. 4 Mere xv. 123 The black slimy 
sides of the ditch. 

3 . tram/, and fig. Morally defiled or objection- 
able; vile, disgusting. 

1575 tr, Luther's GeUat. iii. 1 The slimy Body and the 
Remnants of Sin remain still in us. 1397 Middleton Wisd. 
Solomon xv. 7 If thou want’st slime, behold thy slimy 
faults. 1602 2nd Pt. Ret. fr, Parnass, 1. vi. 482 What 
slimie bold presumtious groome is he? 1693 Dryden, etc. 
'Juvenal xiv. (1697) 347 The rest are all by bad Example 
led, And in their Father’s slimy Track they tread. X796 
Coleridge Destiny of Nations 432 The locust-fiends that 
crawled And glittered iii Corruption's slimy track. _ 1898 
G. B. Siiaw Plays II. Man of Destiny 163 I'll spoil his 
beauty, the slimy little liar 1 

4 . Comb., as slimy -bom, -coated. 

1687 Dryden Hind 4 P. J. 3x1 A slimy-born and sun- 
begotten Tribe. 1833 Ridgemont Farm Rep. 139 in Ihtsb. 
III. (L.U.K.), These slimy-coated insects aie all abroad in 
the night. 

S lin e (slain). Coal-mining. Also slyne [Of 
obscure origin.] (See quols.) 

Grcsloy (1883) also gives 1 potholes in the roof'. 
x8xx Farey Derbyshire I. 1S1 The Slides, or lengthway 
joints which naturally divide the Coal-seams veitically, 
generally range about ESE and WNW. 187* Trans. 
A //ter, Inst. Min. Eng. 1 . 304 In some seams the slines, 
smooth planes of cleavage parallel with the face, are much 
closer together than in others, 1873 Ure’s Diet. Arts 


(ed. 7) I. 8rs The smooth clean surface of the coal coincid- 
ing with this well-defined set of joints is known as the cleat, 
face, or slyne. 

Sliness, obs. form of Slynjess. 

Sling (slirj), sb. 1 Forms : a. 4- sling (4 
soling), 4, 6 slinge, 4-6 slyng(e, 5 sclyng(e ; 
4 sleng(e. / 3 . Sc. 5 slong, 6 sloung, 5-6, 9 
slung, [app. of Continental origin, but the pre- 
cise source is not clear. The forms in the cognate 
languages which correspond most closely to the 
usual sling are MLG. slinge, OHG. slinga (jlinkct, 
MHG. slinge, G. dial, schlinge'), older Da. slinge, 
slynghe (Da. slynge ) ; cf. also OF. eslingue {elingue, 
mod.Norm. and Pic. ilingue ). The rare ME. 
sleng answers to MLG. slenge , OHG. slenga 
(MIIG. slenge, older or dial. G. schlenge, schlenke). 
The Sc. slung, f slong, resembles the MSw. slonga 
{slionga, sliunga), Sw. shtnga, but it is difficult 
to assume direct connexion. 

ON. slqngva (I cel. slanga) would normally have given 
ME. *slang, but the form might have been modified under 
the influence of the vb. There is no independent evidence 
of the Flem. slinge ‘ funda ' given by Plantin and Kilian 
along with the usual stinger.] 

1 . An implement or weapon for hurling stones 
or similar missiles by hand with great force or to 
a distance, consisting of a strap attached to two 
cords or strings, or to a stick or staff ( = Staff- 
sling} ; the impulse is given by rapid whirling of 
the sling before discharging it. Also locally, a 
boy’s catapult. 

Freq. in allusions to the slaying of Goliath by David 
(1 Sam. xvii. 40, 49-50). 

a. a 1300 Cursor M. 7528 His arms fra him did he suing, 
And tok hot a staf and a sling [Gilt, slenge], 13.. Ibid. 
14431 (GOtt.), Dauid . . bat sclou golias wid his soling. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 45s [He] was anon i-smyte wi)» 
a stoon of a slynge. c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun (Roxb.) 32 
Dauid orthrewe hym sone with his stone and his slyug. 
1484 Caxton Fables of Msop v. ix, Alle the men came to 
gyder, somme with slynges, and sotnme with bowes. 1530 
Palsgr. 271/2 Slynge made in ashepherdes staffe, fottde 
hollctte, x6oo J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 47 In war their 
weapons are slings, and swordes made of base iron. 163a 
Lithgow Trav. vii. 333 Twenty Moores broke out vpon 
me, with shables and slings. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 
413 With Balearick Slings, or Gnossian Bow, To persecute 
from far the flying Doe. X737 Whiston tr. Josephus , 
Antiq. vi. ix. § 5 Taking one of the stones,., and fitting it to 
his sling, he slang it against the Philistine. 1846 Greener 
Set. Gunnery 3 Not allowing their children any food until 
they struck it from the top of a pole with a stone from 
a sling. 1878 Browning Poets Croiste 34 Pebble from 
sling Prostrates a giant. 

j3 . 1436 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 169 David., 
vencust that grete Goulyas, with.. his slong and his slong 
stanis. xfi33 Bellenden Livy 1. xvii. (S.T.S.) I. 95, xxx 
centuries qubilkis war commandit to bere sloungis and 
casting stanis. 1535 Stewart Chrott. Scot. II. xg With 
bow and slung to cost arrow and stanc, 1596 Dalrymple 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 145 ?oung men soulde vse for 
waepinis a slung with a bow. x8o8 in Jamieson (and still 
in common use). 

b. Jig. or in fig. contexts. 

c 13x5 Shoreham vi. 25 poa ert J>e slinge, by sone be ston 
pat aauy slange golye op-on. XS33 More Answ. Poysoned 
Bk. Wks. 1126/x Yong foolishe Dauid, that hath, .with the 
slyng of hys heresyes slonken [sic] hymselfe to the deuill. 
1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Pref. a lij b, Out of the slyng 
of his Regall autoritee [he] cast the corner stone. 1602 
Shaks. Ham. 111. i. 38 The Slings and Arrowes of outragious 
Foitune. 1737 Bracken Farriery Irnfr. (1737) II. 123 If 
be [a horse] would not be a’ Sap-whistle, he might be a 
Sling at any time, [1874 S. Cox Pilgrim Ps. ii. 42 The 
slings and airows of adversity.] 

o. A machine or implement for hurling large 
stones or missiles ; a ballista. 

1333 Coverdale Ezek. xxvi. 9 His slynges & batelrammes 
shat he prepaie for thy walles. 1609 Bible (Douay) 1 Mace. 
vi. 51 He placed there.. instruments to cast tyre,.. and 
scorpions to shoote arrowes, aud slings [L.fuhdibula]. 1682 
Bunyan Holy War (1905) 232 The Kings Captains had 
brought with them several slings, and two or three Batter- 
ing-Rams. 1736 Ainswo rth Lat. Diet. 11, Cestrosphendone, 
a sling, an engine of war to throw darts. 

2 . attrib . and Comb., as sling-caster, -maker, 
-thrower', sling-bullet, -cord', f sling-bone (see 
quot. 1730). 

1333 Coverdale Judith vi, 12 Whan they drew nye vnto 
the mountaynes, the slynge casters came out agaynst them. 
1398 Grenewey Tacitus, A tun ii. v. (1622)39 The Captaine 
..commaunded the sling-casters and stone-caslers to let 
freely at them. 1609 Bible (Douay) 2 Kings viii. comm., 
These were archers and sling-throwers of the guard. 1647 
Hexham 1, A Sling. maker, ecu slmger-mdker. 1730 Bailey 
( fob), Ballistic Os, . , the Sling Bone, the same with Astra, 
gains. 1764 J. Ferguson Led. ii. 13 A pebble moved round 
in a sling.. will fly off the moment it is set at liberty, by 
slipping one end of the sling-cord. 1890 Academy 2 Aug. 
94/1 A small haematite weight, resembling a banel or 
sling-bullet in shape. 

Sling (slir)), sb$ "Forms: 4sleng(e, slynge, 
4-5 slyng, 4-6 slynge, 7- sling. [Perhaps ulti- 
mately the same word as prec. The senses corre- 
spond to some extent with those of LG. sling{e, 
G. schlinge, Sw. slinga noose, knot, snare, arm- 
sling, etc.; also OF. eslingue (1322), Sp. and 
Pg. eslinga, Romansch slinga. The immediate 
source of the word in English is not obvious.] 


1 . A device for seeming or grasping bulky or 
heavy aiticles while being hoisted or lowered, 
usually a belt, rope, or chain formed into a loop 
and fitted with hooks and tackle (cf. quols. 1627, 
1 769) ; a loop of this kind by which heavy objects 
are lifted, carried, or suspended. 

1323-4 Ely Sacr. Rolls (1907) II. 47 In slyngg emend- 
and. 2d. Item in uno coriio equino empt. pro le Slyngg, 
is. 4d. 1338 Roll in Nicolas Hist. Royal Navy_ (1847) 11. 
473 La nief appelle la carake, . . un bowespret, ove ii. poiyves, 
..ii. slenges, un trusse. 1483 Naval Acc. Hen. VII ( 18961 
37 Bote and Cokke slyngs, vy. c 1313 Cocke Lorells B. 12 
Some woundc at y° capstayne . . ; Some stode at y° slynge. 
1331-60 Invent, in H. Hall Eliz. Age (1886) 133 In theBrewe- 
house. . . A paier of slynges ij a . 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's 
Gram. v. 21 Slmgs aie made of a lope spliced at either end 
into it selfe with one eye at either end, so long as lo bee 
sufficient to receiue the caske ; . . anothei sort are made much 
longer for the hoising of oulnances. 1649 in Archaeologia 
X. 401 One outward wine celler.. fitted with.. one payre of 
slinges. 1743 London 4 C. Brewer 111. (ed. 2) x86 The 
heavy Burden of a Barrel of Drink on the Slings. 1769 
Falconer Did, Marine (1780), Slings , . . a rope whose ends 
aie fixed in such a manner lo it's other part, as to enciicle 
a cask, bale, or case, and suspend it whilst hoisting or 
lowering. x8oo Asiatic Ann. Reg. IV. 56/1 Slings were 
then prepared, and Mis. Hnuis and the child were lowered 
into the boat.. 1844 liegiU. 4 Ord. Army 351 When the 
horse is deposited in the hold, and released from the slings. 
1876 Voyle & Stevenson Milit. Did, 389/1 A sling for 
lifting a gun offits carriage. Ibid. 389/2 Shot Sling, a sling 
for carrying heavy shot or shell. 

2 . Ncutt. a. (See quots.) 

c 1623 Nomcnclator N avails (MS Hail. 2301) s.v,, Theie 
aie first slings to sl[ng casks in . . ; a third sorte is anie Roape 
or Chaine wherewith wee binde fast the yaids [ajloft to the 
Cross Trees. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's G/am. v. 21. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's JVotd-bk. 632 Yard-slings, the rope 
or chain used to support a yard which docs not travel up or 
down a mast. 

b. The middle part of a yard (see quot. 1846). 
1670-1 Narborougii Jrnl. in Acc. Scv. Late Voy. 1. 159 
Bioke our Main Topsail- Yard being lotten in the Slings. 
1689 Loud. Gas. No. 2503/3 The St. Albans.. breaking 
her Fore-yard in the Slings. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(1780) s.v. Yard, The distance between the slings and the 
yard-arms .. is .. divided into quartets. 1797 Jervis in 
Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1845) II. 335 The Colossus, .had her 
fore and fore-top-sail yaids wounded, anil they unfortunately 
broke in the slings. 1830 Marryat King's Own xvi, The 
fore-yard of the Frenchman was divided in the slings. 
1846 A. Young Naut. Did. 286 Slings, that pait of a yard 
encircled by the slmg-hoop, which suspends it from the 
mast, or by which it is hoisted and lowered, c i860 H. 
Sr uart Seaman's Catecli. 76 Topsail yards, .aie . .strength- 
ened by four battens in the slings ana quartcis. 

o. (See quots.) 

1769 Falconer Did, Marine (1780), Slings of the Buoy, 
the ropes which are fastened about it, and by which it is 
hung. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 632 Buoy-slings ai e 
special fittings adopted in order that a buoy may securely 
ride on the wave. 

3 . A leather strap attached to a lifle, etc,, en- 
abling it to be carried slung over the shoulder, or 
on the arm. 

17x1 Milit. 4 Sea Did., Slings are Leather Thongs, made 
fast to both Ends of the Musket, and serving for the Men 
to hang them by on their Shoulders. 1802 James Milit, 
Did. s.v., The sling consists of three straps of leather. 1833 
M. Scott TomCringle vii, A short gun. .with a sling lo be 
used on a march. 1807 Army <$• Navy Stores List 1632 
Brown Leather Golf Sling. 1902 Encycl. Bi it. XXX. 124 
The lance.. is provided with a sling, through which the 
trooper passes his right arm when the lance is cairied 
slung. 

b. A strap, band, wire, etc., foiming a kind of 
loop by which something is suspended or hung. 

1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. II. 10 July, The leather sling 
[in a coach], .cracked. 1843 Holteappfei. Turning I. 34B 
The flask.. can be then turned round in the slings.. to 
enable it to be repaired. x8$a Seidel Oigan 49 On the 
lower end of the palate . . there is a sling of iron 01 metallic 
wire. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. xvi. 262 This iion is fur- 
nished with a shoulder which carries the iron-wire sling. 

o. A piece of cloth or other material, formed 
into a loop and suspended from the neck so as to 
support an injured arm (or foot). 

1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton vi. (1840) 97 The sling his 
arm hung in. 1794 Mrs. Radclu-fe Myst. Udolpho Ii, He 
wears his arm in a sling. 18*6 S. CoorER First. Lines Surg, 
(ed 5) 114 The arm is to be kept perfectly quiet in a_ sling. 
x86o Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 31 He came., with his arm 
in a sling. 1893 Arnold & Sons Catal. Surg, Instr. 681 
Foot Sling, with strap for neck, 
f 4 . A noose or snare. Obs. 

This is a prominent sense of G- schlinge, 
c 1425 Cast. Persev. 1208 in Macro Plays 113 Luxuria. 

I may soth synge : ‘ Mankynde is kawt in my slynge 
+ 5 . ? A quanlity (of match) made up in the form 
of a loop or skein. Obs. 

1644 Prynne & Walker Fiennes's Trial App. 29 Two 
Barrells of Musket and Carabine shot, and two slings of 
Match for the use of the said Tower Harris. 

6. techn. in Pottejy. (See quot.) 

1831-3 Tomlinson's Cycl. Arts (1867)11.343/2 As the day 
issues from the pug-mill it is cut into lengths of about 2 feet 
with a sling, or wire-knife, consisting of a piece of wire with 
two handles. 

7 . attrib. and Comb., as sling-bolt, -rope, -socket ; 
sling-cart, Mil, a two-wheeled cart to which 
a cannon is slung in order to be transported; 
sling-dog, -hoop, -life-buoy (see quots.) ; sling- 
sleeve, a *orm of sleeve for mantles, etc., sng- 
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gestive of a sling for the am ; sling- wag on, 
Mil. a wagon for the same purpose as a sling-cail. 

In some cases the fiist element might be taken as the stem 
of Sung v. 3 . 

187s Bedford Sailor's Pocket Dk. vi. (ed, 2) 223 Toggle 
it with a stretcher through the aftermost of the foiemost 
*&ling bolts. 1802 James Mil it. Diet. s.v. Ropes, Drags 
for the gin, for the *sling-cart and waggon. 1859 F, A. 
Griffiths Artill . Man . {1862) 123 Sling Cart. This cart is 
used for moving heavy guns, not exceeding 65 cwt., on hard, 
level roads, and for 8-inch, and zo-inch mortars. 1879 Man. 
Artill. Exerc. 510 1’here are two descriptions of sling caits 
in the service, both of wood, the one.. will carry 3^ tons ; 
the other.. 56 cwt. 1863 A. Young Nant. Dili. 130 Two of 
this latter kind fastened together thiough the eyes by a 
rope.. are called *Sling-does. 1875 Knight Dut. Mech ., 
Sling-dog, an iion hook with a fang at one end and an eye 
at the other for a rope. Used in pairs for hoisting, hauling, 
rafting, etc 1846 A. Young JVaut. Diet. 286 A lower yard 
is hung by chains, called slings, attached to the *sling- 
hoop and mast head. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s VVord-bk., Sling- 
Hoop, that which suspends the yard from the mast, by 
which it is hoisted and lowered. 1882 Encycl.Bnt. XIV. 
572/2 The rescuers haul off the hawser, to which is hung 
the travelling or Sling lifebuoy. 1325-6 Ely Sacr. Rolls 
(1907) II. 59 In *slyngeropis empt. is. 1497 Naval Ace. 
Hat. VII (1896) 91 Slyng Ropes. 1888 Bow Bells Weekly 
6 Jail. 11/1 Mantles are generally seen either in the 
mantelet or *shng-sleeve shape. 189S Daily News 10 Oct. 
6/3 Sling sleeves are to be seen,.. with some fur capes and 
coats. 1609 Holland A mm. Marcell. 222 Yron hookes, 
from which there hangeLh a ’“sling-socket of tow or yron, 
1802 James Mil. Diet. s.v. Rider, A four-wheel carnage, 
such as the block-carriage, and *sling- waggon. 1875 
Encycl. Brit. II, 664 The sling waggon is composed of a 
body and limber, and fitted with windlass arrangement so 
that guns can be slung up underneath. 

Sling (sliq), sb. 3 Also 6 slyng. [f. Sling 0 . 1 ] 

1. The act of slinging, throwing, etc. ; a cast, 
fling, or throw. 

The first two examples aie somewhat doubtful. 

1530 Palsgr.^i/i Slyng of an hoise, made. 1538 Phai.r 
AEneid v. N iij b, And now the right hand stroks, and now 
the left hand sends the slinges, 1667 Milton P. L, x. 635 
At one sling Of thy victorious Arm . . Both Sin, and Death, 

• Through Chaos [weiej hut Id. 1849 De Quincey Eng. Mail 
Coach Wks. 1854 IV. 355 With one sling of liis victorious 
arm, he might snatch thee back from ruin. 1850 Blackie 
AEschylus I. 58 If with wise sling the merchant fling Into 
the greedy sea A part to save the whole. 

b. The swing of a gallop. Cf. Sling z/.i 6. 

_ 183* Lever Matinee Tiernay ix, He look them [rc fences] 
in the ‘ sling ’ of his stretching gallop. 

2. slang. A drink or draught ; a 1 pull \ rare. 

1788 J. May Jrnl. Lett. (1873) 26 A case-bottle .. filled 

with Hollands, of which each of us took a sling. 

T Sling, sbA Obs. Also 6 Sc. slung, [var. 
of Slang sb. 1 , perh. influenced by Sling sbf\ A 
serpentine or culverin. 

Southey’s use of the word in liis Joan of Arc v. is merely 
an echo of Drayton (quot. 1627). 

1366 in J. J. Cartwright Chapters Hist. l’ks. (1872) 93 
Munition or ordinaunce-.abord his shipp,.. one saker, 2 
quarter slings, a 1378 Lindesay (Pilscottie) Citron. Scot. 
(S.T.S.) I. 251 Quatter fallcouns, slingis, pestolent serpit- 
antis and doubill doggis. 1394 Extr. Aberd. Reg. (1848) 
1 1. 93 Twa peice of artaj^eirie, callit twa half slungis, 1627 
Drayton Agiticonrt xciv, Their brazen slings send in the 
wilde-fire balls. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. xiv. 66 
Chambers is a charge made of brasse or iron which we 
use to put in at the biitch of a sling or Muitherer. 1648 
Hexham 11, Een Slange , a Culvering, or a Sling. 

attrib. 1547 in Meyrick Ancient Armour (1824) III. 9 
Slinge shotie, 20. Demi-slinge shotte, 40. 1644 N. Drake 
Siege of Pontefract (Surtees) 7 Dining all this time there 
was 15 sling-peeses shott. *736 Drake Eboracuiu 1. v. 162 
Two sling pieces, and one small drake. 

Sling (slin), sbfl [Of doubtful origin: cf. 
Sling sbA 2 .] 

I. An American drink composed of brandy, rum, 
or other spirit, and water, sweetened and flavoured. 
Cf. Gin-sling. 


1807 J anson Stranger tit Amer, 299 The first craving c 
an American in the morning is for at dent spirits mixed wit 
sugar, mint, or some other hot herb, and which are calle 
slings. 1836 Marry at Mulsh. Easy (1863) 271 You won 1 
take a glass of sling this fine night with a countryman 
1853 Wolff Pictures Sp, Life 38 Beveiages , - uueqtuillci 
even m Pans, or in the land flowing with sling and cobleis 
1871 Mrs. Stowe My Wife $ I ix, When the public call fo 
hot biancly sling, 

atlrib. *807 J. Harriott Struggles thro. Lift II. no Mr 
Miles, .served his customeis with sling-drams, grog, or tidet 
himself. 1848 Bartlett Diet. Amer. s.v. Liquor, Slingdip, 
2. The juice of the sugar-cane, as obtained in thi 
manufacture of sugar. 

1826 H. N. Coleridge Six Months W. Indies (1832) 6: 
I here is so much trash, so much scum, and sling, ant 
molasses, that my nerves have sometimes sunk under it 
*071 Kingsley At Last xvi, If.. care were taken. .not t< 
fool ‘ he P r «serves . .by swamping them with sugar 01 sling 
5irr il - ) V ' Lo . cl ? Workshop Rec. Ser. iv. 163/2 Tht 
difficulty m determining the exact moment when the hotline 
of the sling in the striking-teach must cease. * 

Sling (slig), a.l P a . t. and pple. slung (slzm) 
Forms : Inf. 4-6 slynge (6 sklynge), 5-6 slyng 
(5 Kclyng), 5- sling. Pa, t, 3-6 along (5 Belong") 
3-5 slonge, 7- slung ; 4-8 (9 dial.) slang, 4-C 
slange (5 slaunge) j 6-7 ( 9 dial.) slinged. Pa. 
pple. 5 slongyn, -ene, 6 -en; 5 slungyn, -in 
-en, 7 - slung, 9 dial, slinged. [prob. ad. ON. 
slyngva (pa. t. slgng, slungu, pa. pple, slungenn) 
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in the same sense ; cf. Norw. slyngia, Da. slynge 
(Sw. slungct). 

A strong verb slittgan (slang, slung-) is also found in 
OIIG. (and OE.?), and is lepiusenied by MIIG., (M)LG. t 
and MDu. slntgen (G. schlingen), but usually has the sense 
1 to cieep, wind, twist ', etc., although the sense ' to throw, 
sling’ appears in MHG. and mod.G. dialects. _ (Ktliaus 
‘ slinghen, funda jacere’ is not otheiwise certified as a 
Flemish use.) OF. eslingner, eslinder (niod.Noim. and 
Pic. dlinguer ) is of Teutonic otigin, but its immediate 
source is not clear. _ 

A weak verb from the stem slang- is represented by ON. 
slengva, -jtt (Icel. and Norw. slengja , Sw, shiuga, IJa. 
slxugc), and by LG. stengen, G. scnlengen. The ON. form 
would have given early ME. *sleng, and this would sub- 
sequently have become sling.) 

I. trails. 1. a. To strike, to bring or knock 
down , by means of a sling, rare. 

a 1225 Juliana 63 (Roc!!. MS.), ]>o lutle dattitJ. .slang it <>f- 
sloli wiS a stan to dcaSc he slronge Golie. 1699 Poll tit 


aloft. 

b. To throw or cast (stones, etc.) by means of 
a sling. Also fig. 

c 1313 SiiouiiiiAM vi. 26 pou ett )>c bltnge, )>y sone |>e ston 
pat daily slange golye op-on. 1333 More Answ. l'oysoned 
Ilk . Wks. 1126/1 An heauy thing it ls to here of hys yong 
foolishe Darn'd, that hath thus.. with the slyng of hys 
hcresyes slonken [r/c] hym.selfe to ilie deuill. *339 Bihie 
x Sam. xvii. 49 Dnuid put liis liande in his bagge, and toke 
out a stone, and slange it. 1360 — (Geneva) Judges xx. 16 
All these colde sling stones at an lieure breadth, ami not 
faile. 1648 Hunting of Pox 26 One of which [stones] being 
sling’d against the fnce of that unurcumciVd Philistine, 
made him measure his length on the earth. *737 [see Hung 
sb. 1 1). 1825 Scoit Betrothed iv, A hail-.sloim of shafts, 
javelins, and stones, shot, darLed, and slung by the Welsh. 
x86x C. Readic Cloister <5* II. xliii, The besiegers.. kept 
constantly slinging smaller stones on to the platform. 

o. absol. To cast or discharge missiles by means 
of a sling ; to use a sling. Also fig. 

c 1440 Promp. Parti. 459/3 Slyngyn, fttndo, fnndibalo. 
1530 Palhgh. 721/2 , 1 liolde the a penyc I slynge as farie ns 
thou. 1577 Hanmfr Ane. Ectl. Hist, (1663) 30 T'hey vexed 
one another, they slinged one at another, but theie was none 
to bridle them. 1623 Bingham Xenophon 53 The Rhodians 
slinged fuithcr, than the Pctsians could sling. x86x Readk 
Cloister 4* II. xliii, The besieged slung at the tower, and 
struck it often, 

2 . To throw, cast, hurl, or fling person or 
thing) in some direction or to some point. Usually 
const, with preps, or advs. 

Common in i4-rsth cent. Now chiefly dial, or colloq. 
c 1290 i 1 . Eng. Leg. I, 355 pat bodi. .into ane dicbe man 
it drov?,. .and Jiare-inne man it along. <2x300 Cursor M. 
8930 par was a stank bot ltttel fra,.. par-in pe king[es] tre 
pai slang, c 1386 Chaucer Mane, T. 202 To pe crowe he 
slert..and out at dore him slong. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
3217 Sum pat were slayne & slungen to ground, c 1440 
Ceita Ruui. lxx. (Hnrl. MS.), That we shulde. .take him, 
and sling him in our ovyn. 1330 Palsgr. 721/2 And thou 
mcdell with me, I wyll slynge the in the fyre. a X547 
Surrey in Tottcl's Misc. (Alb.) 4 The adder all herslouglie 
awaye she slinges. 1396 Dalrymplk tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 
iH.T.S.) I. iij6 He shngis the ansinpe out of his hand. 1684 
T. Burnet Theory Earth 1. xii. 166 How were these great 
bodies slung thorough the Air fiom tbeii lespective Sens. 
1698 Fryer Acc . E. India P. 36 The Platform of the City 
mounted with Brash Pieces that slung tliuii Shot an incred- 
ible way. c 17x5 Ramsay Vision six. in Evergteen (1761) 
}■ 2=4 Pan foiyets to tune liis Reid, And slings it cairless 
bye. 1833 Crockett Tour Down East 37 When the cap. 
tain told them I was [on board), they slung their hats, and 
gave three cheers. x88o F. W, Buiuiidge Gat dens of Sun 
x }’ 2 °9,T'he imp took up one of the chocolate cups . . and then 
slung it out at the open door, xgox N. 4- Q. 9th Ser. VIII. 
215/1 A. .spud, with which lumps of earth were dug up and 
slung at straying sheep. 

jftg. a *834 Lamb Tht ee Graves, Rivers of blood from drip- 
ping traitors spilt, By ticachery slung from poverty to guilt 

f b. To cast away. Obs. 

c 1440 Y irk Myst, xxxii. 321 As touchyng pis money, .pat 
Judas. .has wauydaway,. .Howe saie^eperby? Anna. Sir, 
sen he it slang, we schall it saue.* <7x430 St. Cuthbctt (Sur- 
tees) 4537 Guue men had grace, schrewes ware slongon. To 
drery dede doune war pai dongeii. 

c. Of sheep : To cast (a iamb). Cf. Slink v. 3 . 

So LG. slengen, G. schlingen (see Giimm). 

X750 [see Slung ppl, a. 1 1]. 1794 Young's Annals Agrie. 
AAlI. 22 5 Ewes aie apt to sling their lambs. 

d. absol. To strike or launch out in boxing. 

18x2 Sporting Mag. XL. 174 Hu seems to have copied 
fioin Cub, as he slings out well with the left hand in re- 
ti eating. 

3. In various colloquial or slang uses. 

a. To utter (words), b. To hand round, dis- 
tiibute, dispense, o. To sling ink , to write 
articles, etc. d. To sling one's Daniel or hook, 
to make off, clear out. e. To use or relate to a 
person, f. (See quots.) g. To give up, abandon. 
t-?" if If, 00 Troy Die. 6581 But Eneas he war, he abyes 
The bolde wordes that [he] dedesclyng. b. i860 Slang Diet. 
218 Sliug, to pass from one person to another. 1889 H. 
O. Reilly jo Yrs. on Trail 7 As junior waiter.. I could 
sling dishes around with the best of them. *903 Daily 
Chron. 31 Aug. 3/4, I have a friend in Beira, ..who ‘slings 
drinks in a saloon. I believe he slings them very effi- 
ciently. o ; 1870 ' Artemus Ward ' Wks. 305 Yon ask me, 
sir, to sling ink for your paper, d. *873 J. Greenwood In 
Strange Company 338 [He] swore., that if we did not that 
instant 'sling our Daniels \..he would [etc.]. 1874 Slang 
Diet. 295 Sling your hook, a polite invitation to move-on. 
*897 Daily News 1 Sept, a/a If you don't sliug yer hook 


this minute, here goes a pewter pot at yor head. o. 1881 
Mrs. Lynn Lin ion My Love I. xii. 220, 1 .1111 awfully Son y 
if I slung you any slang. 1904 Strand Mag. Alai. .’54/1 
Maybe you think I am just (dinging you a yam. f. < 1890 
j Ycari Penal Servitude ii. 56 ‘ Slinging liis hook’ is the 
piofessional tei 111 fut picking pockets. Ibid . 59 His* mate’ 
soon finds out who the 1 blooming sinew ’ is that ' slung tin: 
smash ’ — i.e. hi ought in the tobacco, g, xgoa I ! ; Lawson 
Children if Bush 240 Just you sling it [i. e. ihiiikj fot a 
year and then look back.... Sling it for guod, Joe. 

+ 4 . To lieat or whip (the white of an eggl. Obs. 

C1430 M. li. Med. Bk. (Ilc-imich) 196 [Take] pe wh>te til 
viij. eyren, & slyng liciu wcl. ., X euer style taste. I bid. 
j 97 [Take] .ix. whytes of eyion, it slyngge liciu, it tiiak hem 
in gleyr. 

II. intr. 5. To move with some force or speed ; 
to fly as if thrown by a sling ; to fling oneself. 

13.. A". Alls. 5538 (I.nud MS.), On lie deslrrr onon lie 
slang, Alsaieweof bowe forp he spiang. c 1400 Land, ft ay 
Bk. 14252 He let Ills stede to him llyng Als haide as he 
myghl slyng. c 1430 Hymns Vitgin (xtifijr) tan Thoiowe 
the stiength ofT)»e wynd Into the Wtlken hut si hall slynge. 
1582 Hianyiiursi AH nets (Arb.) 117 Fiom win nee, with 
flounce fut ye slinging, Stoans, and luulyu liulets, lyke tain- 
pomJs, tnayiidye he tnwiim;. 1790 lti.AtsoN Naral .J- Mtl. 
Aleut. I, 214 The ship, for some time, was ungovernable, 
and slung up in the wind. 1821 Ci.aki. / ‘ill, Ahmtr. I. 65 
Thou coiticr-clinir, In which I've oil slung back in deep 
dcspaii. 

6 . To advance, walk, etc., with long or swinging 
strides. Chiefly He. or north, and Austral. 

1808 in Jamilson. x8x 8 J, Iltn.c lit atonic of Bod\btik iii, 
I slings aye on wi’ a gay lang ste[>, 1828 Cai r ( 'raven Class. 
s. v., * My horse slings away at a gilt late,' that is, he quits 
tin* ground with apparent ease. 1890 ‘ K. I'm 1 >1.1 , wood' 
Cat. Reformer vi. 48 All day they was vet y sulky arid slinged 
along, and wouldn’t feed. 1893 J. A. Barry Slav Brown's 
Bunytp 17, I saw the mail slinging off into the scrub. 

7. Of a millstone : To swing from side to side. 

1873 Knioii r Diet. Mich. 1020/1. 


Sling (sliij), v.~ Also 6 slyng. [f. Sling tk'b] 

1. trans. To ]>lace in, or secure with, a sling or 
slings in order to admit of or facilitate hoisting «»t 
lowering; to misc up or lei down by means oi a 
sling or slings. 

xgaa MS. Act. St. John's //>■«/,, ('a 11 tab., Fot the dym 1 
of iij tnen that holp slyng and lyft the cow that hioke Inr 
Jegg. 1 1625 Niumu, latar Naualis (MS. Ilarl. „• ,in), -Stni • 
is to^inake Taste nnic Cnske, Orilnaiti e, YanU-, 01 ye like in 
a luire of Slings. 1660 Kh’hmy Mat i net's Mag. v, sii. ,.i 
[lie mny] have himself [let] down. .to the Is n tom ol the 
Sea. .and sling the Ship, and Guns. >771 Liu homdk Hut. 
Print. 327 lie.. slings the Stone in two sttoiig j«ck lhrid 
placing one towards either end of the Stone. 1803 /’Ad. 
Trans. XC1II. 322 The ship Iwing in the Ibrc.inriitiomd 
state, ..I next pioceeded to sling her; whhh was done with 
two nineteen-inch cables. 1869 Kanisink Alaikine ft Hand- 
tools PI. O3, It tuiminates with the usual hook and swivel 
for slinging tlte load. 

b. With adverbial complement. 

x6»7 Cai-t. Smihi Si aman's Grant. .\iii. <V> Let vs..* ling 
a man ouerboord tostop tllelcakc*,. 1692 IlRwn n( lean Hts 
i. i, Amidst the shouts Of iiniiineis, and busy can* to slin • 
Ills hoists soon asljore, he saw not me. 1833 T. 
Batson's Dan. m. si, The hoiseswuit slung dimii into the 
stalls. 1890 IJovie White Company w, Iiorse alnr lux x 
was slung by main fotce up fiom the Imrgi s, 

2. A’aut. To pass chains or lashings round (.1 
sail or yaid) to sccuie it to the mast. 

*6*6 Cafi. Hmiiii Aicid. Vug, S. ann n I, Foie mast mi n, 
to take in the Topsayles,. . Furle, and Ming the maim Sail. . 
1660 SruKMv Marita r's Mag. 1, ii 19 Sling our Main Yard, 
with the Chains in the Main-tup. 1777 C< ok l 'ay. ,S, Bale 
in. ii. II. 17 'I he jaid is slung marly in the iniilille, >< 
upon an eqitiiMiise. 1867 Smwii SadoYs W. td-H. u 
1873 Knigiii Dili. Malt. 221 1/2 To * ling the y ards for .n ti><n 
is to seuuc them at the slings liy iion chains Itttid f.,i th>* 
purjKi,c*. 

3; To hang or subtend, to fix or fasten (some- 
thing) about the ]K‘rstm in a sling or in a loose 
manner so as to be eariicd easily. 

Usually const, with preps, as ,uraa, ftettt, or i~.it (th> 
sliotildeis or h.i>k); at, by, (/</)>«, to, at. ttlu sul> , aim, 
elL.) ; about or toumi (the nei k or r ,un •. 

1688 Hot me Atmouty til. sis. t Rush.) 1 •, /1 < ir.mail# • < 
Jiaue a care. Sling >our musketts. 179* CoAit.r Hu, i 1. 
i’he God, ..with his radiant l».w And 111 ilullqutvi r iAt l.i 
shoulder slung, Marched m his auger. 1814 !<><.» i , 

Ja .incline 1. 41 lie siting his old svmtd by In. -tdt. 1833 
Regal. 4 Instr. Cat airy 1. 1 fly Ihe lame i, s'uiig 1 11 «ht 
left aim. 1859 J* 1‘HMiN Brittany sj. . A -,uit,« slong 
round her neck by a blue ribbon. 1885 • awR,p. rt»,».L i» 
7 a 5 A [Kilicu constable saw the appellant with ,.i Ht r.J.Jn, 
slung over his luck. 

4. To hang tip or snsjand, e,j*. from tine point 
to another; to put up (a hammock . 

x697 l»RviiFN Virg. Past. in. j; , I i.,m R, w . dose 
the Kids, and sling your Honk. 1706 l, Wsn.lt, H 
World Disstcted (1700) 1,7 Sling him up 1*1 a IL.mni .. k, 
and he snail lie a whole Night. *730 A. G< ri«.s M **.• , 
Ampkith, 1 8 'these Tin .tires w> «■ u-n firu».i(.r[ ||^. 
Ground, but slung, and supm-md in Hit* Air; lha* o, thr y 
™ rested on lliugts ami Pilots. <770 Mirt.tr No. 17 
the poorltule creatures *-lcep. in ,1 iMmuioc)., 'lung up t , 
the roof. x 8*4 Miss I,. M. Hawmns Anna.tn H .1, 
Attendants [werej slinging their gr.es, woven h.MiimmU 
1853 Sir II, pul li as *1 fiitt* se*!. iij ft- 

form or road-way t> siting, by vmii.d ta«kt.s, to wm-ts 
eituHhstaiit from cadi other. *883 /.«.« A VA 11 tllUK 
506 The dock owner supplied.. an ordinary stage to U 
Mung . .outside the slnp fur die purpose of painting her. 

b. To sliug the monkey, a kind of game i.Layal 
by sailors. 

1838 hentley s MimU. HI, 586 Hut I aty, , , did you —vex 
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play sling the monkey 1 lin'd. 589 I’m bless'd, shipmates, 
if we didn't sling the monkey 111 fine style. 1893 Sloane- 
Stanley Rem. Midski fm. Life II. iii. 51 Whilst we Middies 
were playing sling the monkey the ship’s company were 
diverting themselves in a variety of ways. [A full descrip- 
tion of the game is given on page 50.] 

5 . lechn. in Pottery. (See quot.) 

1851-3 Tomlinson’s Cycl. Arts (1867) II. 343/2 If the 
clay be very foul, or full of stones, it is slung ; that is, as 
the clay issues from the pug-mill it is cut into lengths of 
about 2 feet with a sling, or wire-knife. 

Sling, ». 3 l/.S. [f. Sling sbf 1.] intr. To 
drink or take sling'. 

1836-8 Haliburton Clockm. (1862) 444, I ordered a pint 
o’ the best [toddy], and so we slinged. 1867 Smyth Senior’s 
Word-bk. 632 On the American coast . . the custom of slinging 
prevails.. extensively, even where intoxication is despised. 
Sling-, the stem of Sling v.i used in combs., 
as f sling-dart, a military engine for throwing 
darts; sling-fruit, a fruit which forcibly ejects 
the seeds when ripe ; + sling-net, a casting-nct ; 
sling-shot, U.S. a catapult ; sling-snake, Zool. 
a name given to a genus of snakes belonging to 
the Colubrine group of the Colubridx ; sling- 
spear, a spear hurled with a throwing-stick; 
sling-trot, a loose swinging trot or pace. 

1600 Holland Livy xui. Ixv. 1154 Most hurt they had by 
ccrtaine weapons called Cestrosphendonm ("sling daiuj. 
A new kind of dart this was and lately devised. 41x899 
Oliver tr. Kerner's N. H. Plants II. 833 The fruits of 
Dorycnium and Acanthus may be taken as types of a large 
group designated by the name of*SHng-fiuits. 1589 Fleming 
Virg. Georg. 1. G Now one with “slingnet beats vpon the riuer 
hi ode and large, Reaching vnto the very depth. 1895 Outing 
XXVII. 51/x The natives, who now and then throw stones 
from a "sling-shot at the bolder birds. 1896 Lydekker Roy. 
Nat. Hist. V. 205 We mention as a second genus of this 
group the *sling-snakes, of which there are about twenty 
known species. x888 Andrews Temple Mystic 79 None fur- 
ther the "'sling-spear threw. 1860 W. H. Russell Diary in 
India I. xvi. 247 Stewart and I at once started o(T at a 
"sling trot. 1866 Mrs. Gaskell Wives <$• Daughters xxix, 
The long sling-trot, so well known to the counLi y people os 
Lite doctor's pace. 

Slinge (slindg), v. dial. Also slindge, sleenge. 
[Of obscure origin.] intr. To slink, skulk, lounge, 
loaf, etc, 

1747 Relph Poems Gloss., To slinge, to go creepingly 
away, as ashamed. x8z8 Carr Craven Gloss., Slinge, to 
skulk, to sneak, to cicep about. 1834 Lover Leg. Irel. Ser, 
11. 232 What arc you slindging there foi, when it's minding 
your work you ought to be V 184a — Handy A ndy xiv, Idle 
blackguards who weie slingeing about the place eternally. 

Slinger (sli-qai), sbP Also 5-6 slynger, 
-ar(e. Tf. Sling v . 1 + -er. Cf. OIIG. sling-, sleng- 
ari , -eri, etc. (MIIG. slingxre, -er, G. schlinger), 
MDu. slinger , MSw. sliungare (Sw. slungarc ); 
also OF. cslingour, - ur , etc.] 

1 . One who casts missiles by means of a sling, 
esp. a soldier armed with a sling. Now chiefly 
arch, or Ilist. 

138a Wyclif 2 Kings iii, 25 The cyte is enuyround of 
slyngers. a *400 Octouian 1599 (W.), Spermcn, slyngers, 
and arblasleres. c 1440 rromp. Part'. 459/2 Slyngare, 
fundibnlarins. c 1550 N. Smyth tr. Herodian in. 33 All 
the Mauritanyan Slyngers that were in his seruyee. 16x0 
Holland Camden’s Brit. 211 The Inhabitants [of Dorset] 
of all English-men were the cunningest slingers. 1671 
Milton Samson 1619 Behind [him] Archers, and Slingers, 
Cataphracls and Spears. 1737 WmsroN Josephus, Wars 
Jews 1. vii. § 3 The slingers of stones beat off those that 
stood above them. 1788 Gibbon Decl. fy F. 1 . V, 241 The 
heights had been occupied by the archers and slingers of the 
confederates. 1825 Scott Betrothed iv, Their own archers . . 
weie supported by numerous bodies of darteis and slingers. 
1870 Emerson Sac. Q Sol., Work p Days, The sympathy 
of eye and hand by which . . a practised slinger hits his mark 
with a stone, 

2 . One who flings or throws. (Cf. Ink-slinger .) 

igoa Sat. Rev. 5 July 12/2 Last year he was a mere 

slinger, to-day he bowls a capital length. 

Slinger (sli-rjoj), sb . 2 [f. Sling v . 2 ] A work- 
man employed in slinging. 

1881 Daily News 16 Nov. 7/1 A slinger in the employ of 
Messrs. Maudslay, the enginceis,..who was killed Dy the 
fall of a boiler plate which he was. .slinging. 

Slinger (sli'ipi), sb.& [f. Sling sb. 5 ] One 
who is given to drinking sling. 

1807 Janson Stranger in Amer. 299 , 1 know of no cus- 
tom more destructive than that which is practised by slingers 
and eleveners. , , _ , _ 

f Sli nger. w. Sc. Obsr x [ad. Du. shngeren 
(Fris. slingerje) or LG. slingern (Da. slingre , G. 
schlingem), frequent, of slingen : see Sling w. 1 ] 
intr. To swing, roll. 

1767 Mkston Poems 129 As ships, that bear more sail then 
ballast, Slinger before the very smallest Unequal blast. 

Slinget (sli-rjet). dial. [dim. of sling var. 
of Slang ^.2] = Slang sbf 
1790 Grose Prov. Gloss., Slinget, a narrow slip of ground. 
1826 Rep. Comm. Inquiry Charities (1827} XVII. 832 A 
slinget of ground. X839- in dial, glossaries (Heref., Wore., 

Slinging (sli'qiq), vbl. sb . 1 [f. Sling ». l + 
-ing V] The action of the vb. in various senses. 

13 . . K. Alis. 1616 (Laud MS.), Wij> gredyng, & wij> fret- 
yng, And wilde fire slyngyng. c 1400 Destr. Troy 6006 
Myche slaghte in the slade, & slyngyng of horse 1 Ibid. 
7693 Grel slaght in J>e slade, & slyngyng to ground. 1648 
Wilkins Math. Magic 1. xvii. 120 The mother would not 


give any meat to her child, till he could hit it with slinging. 
x8ox Strutt Sports $ Past. u. ii. 65 The art of Slinging or 
casting of stones with a sling, is of high antiquity, 

b. attrib ., as slinging-cast, - engine , -machine. 
1657 North’s Plutarch, Add. Lives 5 Archimedes . . caused 
a slinging Engine to be made of a wondeifull height and 
greatness, a 1693 Urquhart's Rabelais in. xii. 93 The . 
slinging Casts of the Vulcanian Thunderbolts, i860 Cham- 
bers's Encycl. I. 6io/i The mate-griffon and mate-funda, 
both slinging-macnines. x86x Reads Cloister $ H. xliii, 
The besiegers turned two of their slinging engines on this 
monster. 

Slinging*, vbl. sb . 2 [f. Sling v. z ] The act of 
securing, suspending, lifting, etc. by means of a 
sling. 

c 1635 Capt. N. Boteler Dial. Sea Services (1685) 165 
The third sort of Slings, is that which is here mentioned in 
the slinging of the Yatds. 1833 Regal. $ Instr. Cavalry 1. 
169 The slinging of the lance on either side, .lequires much 
practice. 1844 Regul, fy Ord. Army 351 Horses are much 
less liable to be injured by the operation of slinging after 
having undergone moderate exercise. 

attrib. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2203/2 Hog-slaughteung 
apparatus consists of scalding -tubs and slinging devices. 

Sli nging, ppl. a. [f. Sling v . 1 + -ing 2.] Of 
a trot or pace: Characterized by long swinging 
strides ; loose and swinging. 

c 1843 M. J. Higgins Ess. (1873) 65 Off he goes at a sling- 
ing trot, clearing every obstacle which presents itself. 1883 
Harper's Mag. 888/1 The priest walked onward at a long, 
slinging pace. 1897 W. H, Thornton Reminis. W.-Co. 
Clergyman i. x We boys, .started away at a slinging trot. 

SU'ng(s)man. [f. Sling jA 1 ] A slinger. 

1579-80 North Plutarch (1593) 627 Two thousand archers 
and slingmen. 1603 Sylvesi er Du Bartas 11. iii. 1. Voca- 
tion 823 A band of Sling-men he anon doth force. 1768 
Baretti Manners <?• Customs Italy II. 241 One of the 
slingsmen had the insolence to fling a stone where she was. 
1893 Sir H. Maxwell Duke of Britain ix. 133 The ordin- 
ary spearmen, slingsmen,.. bowmen, or mounted troopers. 

Sli'ng-stone. Also slingstone, sling stone ; 
Sc. 5 slong, 8 slung stane. [Sling sb/- Cf. 
older G. slingen-, sclilingstein, ON. slgngusteinn , 
MSw. slyngo-, slongasten (Sw. slungsten), older 
Da. slynge -, slingesten .] 

1 . A stone or pebble used as a missile to be cast 
by a sling. 

c 1374 Chaucer Trqylus it. 941 (Corpus MS.), Who hath 
ben wel Ibete To-day with sweides and with slyng stones 
[v.r. slynke stones]. 14.. Lat.-Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilckcr 
608 Risidus, a slyngeston. 1456 Sir G. Haye Law Arms 
(S.T.S.) 160 David.. vencust that grete Goulyas, with .his 
slong and his slong stanis. 1335 Coverdale Zecli. ix. 13 
They shall consume and deuoure, and subdue them with 
slynge stones. 1682 Bunyan Holy War (1905) 373 The 
sling-stones were to him and his like Hornets. 1768 Ross 
Helenore 78 Tho' I’m amo' you cast like a slung stane, I 
was like ither fouk at harae ye ken. *863 Lubbock Prehist. 
Times 76 That some have really served as slingstones seems 
to be indicated by their presence in the peatmosses. *866 
Laing Prehist. Rem. Caithn. 22 Several round pebbles or 
slingstones about.the size of an apple. 

2 . A stone used as an anchor ; a killick. 

1863 J. C. Wilcocks Sea-Fisherman 117 A stone for 
mooring is termed a sling stone or killick, and should be 
attached to a piece of half-worn rope. 

Slink (sliqk), sb. Also 7 slinke, slincke, S 
sclink. [Related to Slink v.] 

I. 1 . An abortive or premature calf or other 
animal. Chiefly dial. 

1638 Peacham Valley of Varietie 32 The Germans loath 
to eato of a Slinke (or yong Calfe, cut out of tho Cowes 
belly before it be calved). 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Slink, 
a cast Calf, a 1800 Pegge Suppl. Grose. 1826- in dinl. 
glossaries (Yorks., Lancs., Chesh., Derb., Nhp., Wilts., etc ). 
1893 Melbourne Argus 26 Nov,, As to ‘slinks’ a great 
scare seemed to have been created, but from a health point 
of view they were merely indigestible. 

ft), transf. Au illegitimate child ; a bastaid. 
170a Comberbach in Byron & Elms Life 3gi(Cent.), What 
did you go to London for but to drop your slink! 

c. The skin or flesh of a premature calf or other 
animal. Also hansf. (quot. 1816). 

(a) 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piecc 1, i. 37 Take liquid Slyrax, 
spread it thin upon Sclink, or some very fine Kid’s Leather. 
1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Slinks, the skins of prema- 
turely born lambs, calves, etc. 

(b) 1808 Jamieson s. v., When this [flesh] is palmed on an 
ignorant purchaser for veal, it is called slink. x8x6 Scott 
Antiq. xv, He hasna settled his [butcher's] account wi’ my 
gudeman. .for this twalmonth— he's but slink, I doubt. 

2 . attrib. a. Designating the skins or meat ob- 
tained from premature or abortive animals. 
Sometimes also applied to inferior, bad, or diseased meat. 
(«) 1607 T. Cocks Ace. 23 May (MS.), For ij payre of 
slincke skynne gloves ij s. viij d. 1678 Loud, Gaz. N o. 1308/4 
A Slink skin Purse. 1711 Act 10 Anne c. 26 § x A 11 Slink 
Calve-skins.. dressed.. with the Hair on. 1794 in Scott 
Statist. Acc. Perth (1796) 38 A good many small and slink 
kid, and mort lamb-skins. x8xa J. Smyth Pract. Customs 
(1821) xo8 Slink Foal Skins are always entered, and the Duty 
charged thereon, as Horse Hides. 

(b) 1770 P. Skelton Whs. V. 399 Would they indulge in 
hear bread and slink veal, while their master lives on leeks 
and cold potatoes! 1820 C. R. Maturin Melmoth I. i. 10 
There was the slink-veal flanked with tripe. 1892 Pall 
MallG. 28 Oct. 4/3 Preston was deluged with ‘ slink * meat, 
owing to the laxity of their sanitary system. 1893 Melbourne 
Argus 26 Nov., In some countries unborn calves were sold 
as ‘ slink ' meat. . _ 

b. Designating animals of this kind. 

1750 Student I. 340 This membrane does not properly 


appertain to dogs, etc. yet it may be found in slink calves. 
41x823 Forby Voc. E. Anglia 307 Slink-calf, the abortion 
of a cow. 1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade , Slink-lamb, one 
that has been dropped or born prematurely. 

0. In sense ‘trading in or selling slink or 
diseased meat ’, as slink-butcher, 

183a Examiner 89/2 On Sunday morning last a number 
of slink butchers from. Manchester fetched it away in a cart. 
1886 St. James' Gaz. 14 May 4 (Cassell), The protection of 
our own slink-butchers from any dishonourable competition 
..with their industry. 

d. Slink-weed, rose-bay, willow-herb. U.S. 

1889 Chambers’s Encycl. IV. 401/1 This species [Ep/lob/um 
angustifolium ] with several others is common in Noith 
America, where it is sometimes cniicd.. slink- weed, from a 
belief that it causes cows to * slink ’ or miscarry. 

H. 3 . dial, or colloq. A sneaking, shirking, 
cowardly fellow ; a sneak or skulk. 

1824 Mactaggart Gallovid. Encycl. 398 Tho' ye were an 
unco slink, I’m sad without ye. 1830 Examiner 8x3/1 He 
had given Sack a turn because he was such a d — d slink. 
1862 Morning Star 24 Tan. 6/5 He had been called a skulk, 
a slink, a moral coward. 

Comb. 1842 Loves Handy Andy xiv, He’s blackguardin’ 
and blastin' away about that quaie slink-lookin’ chap, 
b. dial, and U.S. (See quols.) 

1863 W ise New Forest Gloss, s.v., * A slink of a thing ’ . . 
means either a poor, weak, starved creatuie, or anything 
which is small and not of good quality. 1891 Cent. Diet., 
Slink , . . a thin or poor and bony fish, especially such a 
mackerel. 

4 . A slinking, sneaking, or stealthy pace or tread. 
1833 G. J. Cayley Las Alforjas I. 151 He decamped, 
with a sort of half slink, half swagger. 1896 F. A. Steel 
Face Waters 11. i, Those who went foith with the dog's 
trot might return with the cat’s slink, 
b. A downcast or furtive glance or look, rare, 
1863 Mrs. Whitney Faith Gartney xxxvi, The boy showed 
a slink in his eyes, like one used to shoving and rebuff. 
Slink (Slirjk), a . 1 dial. [? Related to Slink 
sb. and ».] Lank, lean, poor, ill-conditioned. 

1673 Mrs. Behn Dutch Lover m. ii, Do you remember. . 
when instead of a Periwig, you wore a slink, greasie hair 
of your own. 18x8 Scott Rob Roy xxvii, It was a slink 
beast, and wad hne eaten its head aff, standing at Luckie 
Flyter’s at livery. 1823 E. Moor Suffolk Words 361 Slink, 
lank, slender; combined with awkwardness. 1889 Cent. 
Diet. s.v. Mackerel, Slink mackerel, a poor thin mackerel 
taken among schools of fat ones in the fall of the year. x8g2 
Ewing Poems 16 (E. D.D.), Their coachman been', leen, 
slink and lang. 

Slink, a . 2 (or «(/».). [f. Slink ».] Slinking, 
furtive, submissive. 

179a Wolcot (P. Pindat) Ode to Ld. Lonsdale Wks. 1812 
III. 45 Juries before the Judges won’t look slink. No, No; 
they fancy they’ve a right to think. 

Slink (sliijk), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. slunk 
(slyqk). Forms : I slincan, 4 slynke, 6 slynlc, 
slinek-, 7 slinke, 6- slink; 5 sclynk, 6 sclink; 

5 slenk. Pa. 1 . 1 scluncon, 6 slo(o)nke, 7 slonk, 
slnnke, 7- slunk, 7, 9 slank, slinked. Pa. 
pple. 7- slunk, 9 dial, slunken, slinked. [OE. 
slincan to creep, crawl (of reptiles), = LG. slinke n 
(MSw. and Sw. dial, slinka), G. schlinken (see 
Grimm). Cf. MDn. and MLG. slinken to sink, 
subside. See also Slench v.] 

1 . intr. Of peisons or animals : To move, go, 
walk, etc. in a quiet, stealthy, or sneaking manner. 
Usu. const, with preps, and advs. 

For OE. examples, in the sense * to creep or crawl ’, see 
Bosworth-Toller, s.v. Slincan, 
a. c 1374 Ciiaucer Troylus in. 1335 He softe into his bed 
gan for to slynke To slepe longe. c 1400 Beryn 3334 Som 
of jew shall be rijt feyn to sclynk a-wey & liyde. 1448 
Poston Lett. IV, 19 He slenkyd beliynd and toke his 
master on the hepe suyche a stroke that.. brake his hepe. 
1367 Maplet Gr. Forest 105 She. .commeth againe steeling 
and slinketh into his compauie. 1382 Stanyhurst VEneis 
i. (Arb.) 25 Antenor was habil, from Grekish coompanye 
slincking, Too passe through Greceland. 1624 J. Gee Foot 
out of Snare iii. 22 The poor husband is fain to slink away 
hungry to his rest. 1671 Flavel Fount, of Life xxiii. 69 
The Wretch slinked away from him into the city, 173s 
Somerville Chase hi. 184 The wily Fox. .slinks behind And 
slily creeps thro’ the same beaten Track. 1848 Thackeray 
Van. Fair xlix, A withered, old, lean man,.. slinking about 
Gray’s Inn of mornings chiefly, and dining alone at clubs. 
1857 Dickens Lett. (18B0) II. 28 , 1 think I should slink into 
a corner and cry. 1879 Fakrar<S?. Paul (1883) 373 He had 
to slink into Thessalonica incognito and by night. 

j 3 . 1334 More Comf. agst. Trib. 1. Wks. 1x62/2 Then left 
them their gaineneis and silly slonke awaye. 1387 Gold- 
ing De Momay xxxiii. (1392) 534 When a plague was 
begunne [Apollonius] gaue warning of it : and when it giew 
strong, he sloonke away. 1600 Holland Livy xuv. xiv. 
1199 The Thiacians durst not goe abourd.., but slunke 
every man away to his own home. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 
602 For Beast and Bird, They to thir grassic Couch, these 
to thir Nests Were slunk. 1723 De Foe Voy. r. World 
(1840) 40 Will Jones slunk in among the rest 1786 Han. 
More Florio 11. 183 The din alarm’d the frighten'd deer 
Who iu a corner slunk for fear, 18*3 Scott Guy M. ii, He 
slunk from college by the most secret paths he could dis- 
cover. 1883 Stevenson Treas. Isl. xxi, We all slunk back 
to our places. 

y. 1636 S. Holland Zara iil v. 198 The Champion theie- 
foie, having imbraced Soto, ..slank down into his bed the 
second time. 1824 Landor /;««£■. Conv., Southey # Porson 
Wks. 1853 1. 17/2 There were some few who slank obliquely 
from them as they passed. 1836 ‘C. Bede’ College Life 
155 Wall-time came, and I slank across the Quad, for my 
dinner. 1879 Farrar St. Paul II. 145 The false brethren 
secretly introduced, who slank in to spy out our liberty. 
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b. iransf. or fig. in various contexts. 

An OK. example occurs in Be Davies Dsege 240. 

*S 33 Moke Debell, of Salem Wks. 968/1 To hide the 
trouthe oute of syght, [and] slink e into lurkes lane. 1602 
Mars ton Antamo's Rev. 1. v, Whom fretful gnules of 
chance . . Makes not his reason slinke. 1657 Austen Fruit 
Trees n, 104 Being byChiist told what to do, he slinks back 
from Clnist. 1664 Butler Hud. ti, iii. 112 When Brass and 
Pewter hap to stray And Linnen slinks out of the way. 1806 
Bmiesford miseries Hum. Rife vi. xxxv, Seeing the sun 
quietly slink behind a mass of black clouds, *822 Hazlitt 
Tabled. Sei. n. vi. (1869) 136, I should not be pleased to 
see him stink out of his acknowledged opinion. 1858 
Holt and Titcomb's Lett. viii. 241 Temptations that.. slink 
fiom him without attack, 
f e. To skulk, hide oneself. Obs. rare. 

a 1375 Pol. Verg. Eng. ///.nf./Camden, No. 36) 71 Catus 
Declaims., slinkinge in the middest of this feare, passed 
into I'raunce. 

2 . Irani, a. To draw quietly 5 to slip. rare— 1 . 
1626 in Foster Eng. Factories India (1909) III. 137 Per- 

ceiveing the President. .more forward then himself, upon 
faire and equal) tearmas which cult off his advanlagious 
devices, he slonk his head out of the coller, and so the 
project dying [etc.]. 

b. To avoid, shirk, evade, rare — 

1637 G. Starkey Nature's Expiic. Ep. Rdr. 30 If I slink 
the proof of experiment, let me be reputed what they please, 
f a. To hang (the head). Obs.— 1 
1682 Davnr.N & Lee Dk. Guise m, i, Yet Spight of all this 
Factor of the Fiends Cou’d urge, they slunk their Heads 
like Hinds in Stmms, 

3 . Of animals, esp. cows: To bear or bring 
forth (young) prematurely or abortively. Cf. Cast 
v. h, and Sling v. 1 2 c. 

1640 Gower Ovids Festivalls iv. gr Beasts slunk their 
young with most untimely throws. 1721 Mortimer Ilusb. 
II. 222 To prevent a Mare's slinking her Foal. 1794 
Washington Lett. .J- Writ. (1892) XIII. 13, I was told., 
that almost all the marcs had slunk (.heir foals. 1844 H. 
Stephens Bk. Farm II. 4380vei exertion in walking.. may 
. .make her slip calf, —or to slink the calf, as it is usually 
tc imcd. 1886 Field 23 Feb. 205/3 Sometimes all cows in a 
dairy slink their calves. 

fig. ai6sfi Cleveland Char. Diurn. Maker (1677) 104 
lie is the Embryo of a History slink’d before Maturity. 

absol. a 1722 Lisle II mb, (1737) 282 To let a cow keep 
company with other cows, after she has slunk her calf, will 
be apt to make some of the others slink also. *886 Field 
16 Jan. 86/3 Swedes have not pioved a cheap food when 
ewes in lamb have ‘hi inked' after living on them. 1889 
[see Slink si. a d]. 

+b. With away: To reduce by miscarriage, 

1664 Pf.pys Diary 17 Aug., Lady Castleinayne, who he 
believes has lately slunk a great belly away, 

Sliuker (sli-gkai), [f. Slink v. 3 + -eh 1.] An 
animal which slinks or casts its young. 

1810 in W. H. Marshall Rev. (i8xB) II. 62 The quantity 
[of cheese] may be stated aL 300 lb. from each cow, * shakers 1 
(such as cast their calves) and bad milkers included. 
Sli'ukiness. [f. Slink or [lie dial, and 
colloq. slinky sly, stealthy, clc.] Furliveness or 
stealthiness of manner or bearing. 

1894 A. T . Pask Eyes Thames 238 The hereditary paupers 
can be picked out at a glance. Theic is a lazy ‘slinkiness 1 
about them. 

S linkin g (sli'qkiq), vbl. si. [f. Slink ».] 

1 . The action of moving quietly or stealthily, 
etc. ; also attrib. 

x6u Cotgr., Regnarderic,. . a stealing, slipping, or slink- 
ing aside. 16B7 MiGge Gt. Fr. Diet, u, s.v., A Slinking 
(or stealing) away. 1806 A. Douglas Poems 78 I’m no sae 
foolish as aver,, .That they alike disposed are, To flatthin' 
an' to slinkin'. 1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. xiii. As the time 
so passed, this slinking business became a mote and more 
precarious one. 

2 . The action or fact of beating prematurely. 
1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm II. 440 The actual diseases 

of gestation, .occasion always a tendency to .slinking, or the 
cow slipping her calf. 2886 Field 13 Feb. 203/3 Unwhole- 
some water is. .acommon cause of slinking amongst animals 
on the farm. 

Slrnking, ppl. a. [f. Slink ». Cf. OE. 
slincende creeping (things).] That slinks; mov- 
ing, walking, etc. in a fui live or stealthy manner; 
marked or characterized by stealth or secrecy. 

1840 Dickens Rat n. Radge xxxv, His manner was smooth 
and humble, but veiy sly and slinking. 1839 W. II. 
Gregory Egypt 1 . 176 The mangy, growling, but slinking 
pariah, the denizen of the dirt-heaps about Fellah villages, 
1899 Allbntt'sSyst. Med. VIII. 148 Such traces of albumin 
. .1 have often found in anaemic, slinking youths. 

So Sli’nkingly ado. 

„ *83° Galt Larvae T. v. viii, Ho was slowly and slink- 
tngly moving towards his own house. 1889 Gissing Nether 
World III. ix. 183 lie went slinkingly, hurrying round 
corners, avoiding glances. 

Slinte, -ing, valiants of Slent(ing. 

Slip (slip), slP Forms : 1 slipa, i, 5 slype, 
1 > 5-0 slyPPe, 5 slyp(p, slep, 7- slip, [OE. (see 
sense 1), of doubtful form and obseme origin. Cf. 
Norw. slip, slipa slime, as on fish ; G. dial, schlip - 
per curdled milk.] 
fl. A soft semi-liquid mass. Obs, 

Cf. the second element in Cowslip and Oxlip. 
ciooo Saxon Leechd. II. 18 jenim sealh & ele, do ahsnn, 
|ewyrc bonne to slypan. Ibid., Do bonne on |>one slipan. 
End, III 38 Wyrc slypan of wail ere & of axsan, genim 
•mol, wyl on pare slyppan, 

2 . Curdled milk. Now U.S. 

err423 el Pel, Poems no My hert shulde be stedefast, pou 


hast lopred as mylk, and slep in hou^t, Ri}t as chese Jjou 
croridest me fast. 1839 Bartlett Dili. Amer. (ed. 2)416 
Slip, milk turned with rennet, etc., bcfoi e the whey separates 
fiom the curd. 

b. Slip cheese, curd : (see quols. 1784, 1854). __ 
1784 Twamley Dairying Exemp. 31 When the whole is 
in a state of Slip Curd, or Slippery Ctnd, which is a state 
all Curd is in,befoieit becomes solid Curd. 1846 J. Baxter 
Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1 . 207 Some daiiy-maids now add 
the slip curd. 1834 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss., Slip- 
cheese, soft cheese, plate-cheese : that which is made with- 
out crushing out the whey. 

*t* 3 . Mud, slime. Obs. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 439/2 Slyp ( S . slype, P. slypp), idem 
quod slyme. <11500 Adrian # Epolys 167 in Bronte hk. 
30 Slyppe of he crlhe wos on off tlioo, Watyr of the see god 
toke ther-too. 

4 . techn. A semi-liquid material, made of finely- 
ground clay or flint, etc., mixed with water to about 
the consistency of cream, and used for making, 
cementing, coating, or decorating pottery, tiles, 
clc. ; also, clay suitable for making this. 

1640 in Enlick London II. 178 Slip, the barrel , .. 1 d. *686 
Plot Staffordsh. 122 This they call Slip, and is the sub- 
stance wlierewith they paint their wares. Ibid., Red Klip, 
made of a dirty reddish clay, which gives wares a him k 
colour. 1778 England's Gas, (ed. 2) s.y. Hensley , A reddish 
enith, called slip, with which they paint the vessels made 
at Wedncsbuty. *799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 299 Under this 
[is] white slip, that is, pottei's clay. 1823 j. Nktioisun 
Opcrat. Mechanic 484 The inside is rendered wluto by a 
wash of slip, flint, and porcelain clay. *833 Uri: Diet. A rts 
II. 451 The clay, which is used in a send liquid state about 
the consistency of cream and called ‘ slip ’. *884 (J. O. W. 
Lock Workshop Receipts 111, 295/2 Koine ‘slip’, or fmely- 
giound flint used in glazing eailhcnwnre. 

b. attrib., as slip-house, ’kiln, -room ; slip- 
inlay, -stale, etc, 

*732 Genii. Mag. XXII. 348 The slip and treading rooms. 
1823 J. Nicholson Opcrat. Mechanic 457 The whole is 
passed through fine lawn into a reservoir, fiom whence it 
is pumped upon the slip-kiln, _ 1832 G. K. 1 ’orti r I'm re- 
lain Gl. 40TI1C place wheic this evaporation is perform! d 
is called the slip-house. 2867 Rranijk Si Cox Dili. Sci., 
etc. s.v. 'Piles, The clays., aio passed through lawn sieves 
in tha liquid or slip state. 1878 lincycl. Brit. VIII. iBB/a 
When the ‘slip’ inlay has become neatly of thc.snmc con- 
sistency ns the tile itself. 

c. Comb., as slip-maker, -making, -strainer. 

1825 T. Nicholson Opera t. Mechanic 459 The slip-maker 

carefully attends to the evaporation. 1834-6 Jincycl. Mc- 
trop. (184s) VIII. 450/1 Slip making.— In the preparation of 
the clay for best flint ware [etc.]. *89* Cent. Diet,, Slip- 
strainer,.. a strainer of any form through which the slip is 
passed. 

Slip (slip), sb2 Forms : 5-7 slippe, 6-7 slipp, 
6- slip ; 5 slyp, 6 slyppe, sleppo. [app. a. MDu. 
or MLG. slippe (Du. and Flcm. slip, LG. slipp, 
slippe, G. schlippe, schlipfe) cut, pill, strip, lappet, 
skirl, clc. The first sense of the Eng. word, how- 
ever, is not recorded in any of these languages.] 

I. 1 . A twig, sprig, or small shoot taken from 
a plant, tree, etc., for the purpose of grafting or 
planting ; a scion, cutting. 

*495 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. xvii. cxviii. 6B2 Propago 
isayonge biaunche of a vyne that spryngitli of a slippe. 
*330 Palsgr, 271/2 Slyppe of an hci be, branche. 1533 T. 
Wilson Rhet. 80 b, Ueve me some slippes of that tree that 
I might set them in some orchaidc. *377 Ii, Googe Hetes- 
bach's Ilusb. 1. (1586) 38 To be set of the slippes. 1615 
W. Lawson Country Ilousew, Card. (1626) 39 My fniicst 
Apple-tree was such a Slip. *697 Dhydln Virg, Georg. 
11. 38 The Lab’rer cuts Young Slips, and in the Suit securely 
puts. 1786 Aufrcromhie Gard. Assist. 224 Propagate them 
by cuttings, or slips of the young shoots. 1844 Dickens 
Mart, Chus. xxxvi, Blighted stumps and flourishing young 
slips. 187a II, Macmillan True Vine iii. u6 A slip taken 
from a ti ee dying of old age. 

b. In fig. context. (Common c 1600.) 

*313 More Rich. Ill (1883) 64 Bastard slippes sbal 
neucr lake depe roots. 1370-76 Lamhakde Peramb. Kent 
(1826) 299 This suppressed house., was some slippe of 
that tree which one James did Hist plnnt in Spaine. *380 
Lyly Euptmes (Arb.) 368 lleruuie was no niggard of Uir 
slippes in tiiis gardein, 16*3 Dekkkk Devil's Last Will 
\Vks._ (Grosait:) III, 353 Because he is a slip of mine owue 
grafting, I likewise bequeath to him my best Slippers. 
1643 Myst. of Iniq. 17 Tlie.su Soutlicrna plant-., being slips 
of an Italian Stocks, could not endure this Northcme 
Climate. 

e. A scion or descendant. 

2588 Shahs. Titus A. v. i. 9 Braue slip, sprung from the 
Great Andronicus. a 1639 Woti on in Relit/. 1 1631) 3 ;o J ulia 
a little before dying,.. together with an infant she Lire, 
. .and she gone without any slip remaining [etc ]. 1764 
Churchill Gotham 11. Poems 1772 III. 114 Any Slip of 
Stuarts tyiant race. *8*0 Craiihf, Borough x\\ 247 He 
talk’d of bastard slips, and cursed his bed. 1823 T. Hook 
Sayings Ser. 11. Man of Many Fr. I. 292 No doubt., that 
slip [-daughter] of the counti y pm sun, keep’s the whin- 
band. *853 Thackeray Newtamcs I. no liven rosy little 
slips out of the nursery who cluster lound his beloved feet, 

d. fig. An offshoot, outgrowth, 

_ *626 R. Bernard Isle of Man (1627) 214 Covetousness is., 
indeed a slip of Thrift. 1831 Caiilyle Misc. Ess., German 
Foci, (x888) III. 238 Some small slip of heathendom. 

2 . A young person of either sox, esp. one of 
small or slender build. 

*38* Stanyitorst /Ends iv. (Arb.) 97 The slip Ascanius . . 
Shee cols for the father. *589 Nasiie Martin Marprclate 
Wks. (Grosart) 1 . 163 The good health and wellfare of these 
two yong Slipps his sonnes. 18a* Scott Kenilw , xv, We 
know how that matter fell out, and we have corrected for 


it the wild slip, young Raleigh. 184* Lnvrit ( . O'Malley 
xciv, Shusey Dogherty was a good-looking slip. *879 
Browning Ivan Ivanovitch 139 lie was puny, an utuli-i - 
sized slip,— a tlatling to me, all the same ! 

b. With of (introducing descriptive term'*, esp. 
in a slip of a girl. (Cf. 8.) 

ar66o Con temp. Hist. fret. (Ir. Aiclmil. Soil) III. q l i 
This slippe of a boye Sir Walter J Jungan. *8a* Sun r 
Kenilw. ii, Tony hath but a slip of a daughter. *836 
Emerson Eng. Traits xv. Whs. t Doling II. i,*o Kvrty slip 
of an Oxonian or Cantabrigian who utiles his lust leaflet, 
1861 Hugui s Tom Brown at Oaf, vi, 'I hetc was his wife, 
and the slip of a gii I. 
o. A thin or slender person. 

*703 Rim.in Tender Husband iv. ii, My Lady Shapely 
has by that thin Slip eight ChiUhen, z888 Miss Biiahhon 
Fatal Three 1. i, She was a tall slip of a woman. 

3 . a. dial. A young store-pig. 

1832 Hr. Maiitineah Ireland ii. 31 1 1 is mother, .had a row, 
ami a slip of a pig. *886 Ki.Woriiiy IV. Stwtet set II 'ord- 
lik. 679 A store pig of older growth would Iks described as 
a * bard slip \ 

b. A sole of intermediate size. 

*881 Daily News 4 Mar. 4/6 Small soles,, .tinder the name 
of ‘slips’, wise inti minced into the menus of Cm enwii h 
hotels. *884 Ihitish Aim. ,y Comp. it. 31 Smalt soles, 
known in the Hade its ‘slips’ arul ’tongues , 

II. f 4 . The edge, skitt, or flap of a robe or 
gaimenl. Obs, rare. 

e *440 Promp. Pars’. 459/v Slyp, or skyrte, latehna. *648 
Hi xiiam ii, llejt u Stiffen of, take up die I'.dgi 01 Slip of 
your Kittle. 

5 . A spoon-handle having the top cut off ob- 
liquely ; a spoon with a handle or stem of this 
form. (Cf. HtjU'I'KD ppl, af 1.) Now Hist, 
c *530 tn Guti h Coll. Cur. II. 3*2 Twoo dosou uf Sj«mues 
with Klippisun gilte. *552 Will G. //j>«</r (Some) set lbs), 
Kixe silver sponnes enll>dslypi>es. 1583 in C’ripps Old I'ng. 
Plate (1901) 281, xij sjmaus tidied sIijijk-s wcying xxin'j 
owiices and a half. 

Comb . 1580111 I'tipps Old Eng. Plate (njot) »8t Down 
spones, theis sjumes living sleppeemlyd. 1902 I Cestui, tin \ 
1 May 8/x A set of James I. slip-top MKxms. *908 Ma< i.moin 
Plate Collector's Guide 10 1 Spoons railed ‘slip.topiHsl’ 
originated in the second half t>l the sixteenth century. 

0 . A long and relatively thin and narrow piece 
or strip of some material. Frtq. with of. 

*555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 140 Km h as were brnsrd they 
tyud fast with theyr gyrdels with slipjK's of the lurkes of 
trees. 137s Hammer Carton t. i, ( Jut at dm ires I hyeil mee, 
And caught n, slyp of lmcon, when I saw that none spjeil nice. 
*643 Doc. S. Pauls (Camden) 144, a*l! carved narrowe slii.ps 
[of wood]. *665 Roxb. Ball. (1887) VI. 437 T he burly f.it 
I Jutchmen licing ait out in slips. *758 Run tr. Maequrr's 
Chym. I, 232 Let. .the joint [lie] covered with a slip of 
canvas smeared with lute. *793 Km i aton Edystonr 9 97 
H was steadied inthat position, by . .two slips of deal. 18*3 
J.NinioLsoN Opeuxt. Mechanic 3 -a This joint i.si nuiiei t< d 
with the nut by means of two steel slips,, ,Tlic other 1 nils 
of these slips turn. .011 phis. *863 IlUMt.v Man's Pin, 
Nat. ii. 93 One slip oi the muscle is attaihid..to tie- 
tendons of the long flexors. 1888 lie 1 1 1 v AV. k.F,n n mg 
Min. 23 A glass slip is now placed oil the hot pl.iti . 

b. In special uses (see quols.). 

*771 Iajckomih: I/it/. Pi in/. -,87 We always hoo.lii an Imles 
upon an uneven page, and pul a Slip or double rule at the 
Head thereof. 1820 Scum suvAer.Ar , . Regions II. -v/I he 
harpooners..<li\ide the fat [of the uhalol into iibton.' pans 
or ‘slips’. *833 Lot 1 jon P.ncyil, eh, hit. S <\i ‘Jo put . 
jainhs, slips (sides of the jambs), and sliebes to Lnh the 
fireplaces. 1875 Siu T. St a ion Fr, t Cutting a Slip, .tie 
pieces of Turkey or (ilhei stone about four iiulii , line; 
and one and aquaiter wide. *895 G. Ii. I J.Wis Put *. 
Micro\coPy (ed. 3) 37s Objects are generally iitotmti d iijf.o 
glass slides, or 1 slips ' as they are sometitm s 1 all, il. 

c. An excised niece oi tins fomi. 

*7o4-*S Maryland Laws vih {171* p su With a Slip t tit 
down the Face of the Tree near the Ground. 

7 . A strip, a narrow piece or stretch, of land, 
ground, etc. 

139* Fi.et<tu « Basse Comn.-.o. (IlaklA 7 A little i-tlmm 
or urn row slippe of laude. *68 * Wiimir Jenin. > 
1. fi The long slip of lioiks.,is..‘,tiind with m >n\ 1 un „ 
I’jants. a *700 Iivr.tVJj Diaty *4 An,;, if.* . A lr.ee oi a 
slip uf ground out of Bilik Close. *745 I’, Thum\ . * <t. 

Ansons Voy. 67 Aeosta. . divides the «miuir\ into thro ha. » 
nanow Slips. 1775 Romans Hist. Honda Aj.p, 7 I h * 
island. .is a nairow slip of *and-hilts. 1815 Kt u.in m 
Ate. Cauhul (184.*) II. 4 8 The slip of l.tiieit <1 ti.ittv b 
tween the Indus ami the plain of iVshau< r. *846 M* t '1 1 - 
loch elc.. IBit. Emphe it ,’341 1. Cotti, r , uii.i paj (, , 
their small -li|« of land by working (or the print ipal {• •, t < , 

8 . An example or sjiccimcn <y's«mit tiling having 
an elongated or slender form, t ( 'f. 2 b, * 

*730 A. CimnoN Maftel s Amphiih, , T In u is al , a 
•mall Iaxip-Hule Iwsides the Slip “f the \S no* ,v . , e ;,t. * 

The Light.. eonus fi.mi iett.ito Slip, ,,f Wii.thws 
Ann. Reg,, Chivn. 1 j./a T in «• t hildirn \u r> t > pt 1 1 w ik 
in a small slip of a ncni. *8*5 T. Umik.Wp* iM 11. 
Passion k Pune, vi, Wh* it lie Lum! taw » Il ii.ht 1, 1 i,.t . 
a neat sanded dip oJ a 1 .rffn .n-.w, 1833 Hi. Muiivi iii 
Briery Cre,k iii. 57, 1 h.tsi*asii|.t.fa* iitfia, .iial, lin ,u,'h 
it is hut a slip, tt is of ran* mellow mould. *88* Il } wi , 
Portrait of a Lady swu, Hi* ansi ,u,«s* , l,< > .}, ,111.11. • 
lips, her slip of a (141110. 

9 . A window, ajiartment, passage, cte., of aa 
elongated form. 

Gcjkikjn Maffeti Amphiih. r » A hwh ami tw». 
row Window, or a Slip, ns mc shall « all it. 1886 Wit t m K 
Li fiKKlambridgel. y<> A narrow- tip aL ut live fine wntv 
st*j Huatetl fnmi tlic rtht <*f the by a ttauwerse 

d. ca* V. A narrow^ chuKh-j>cw* 

1828-3* >« Wedsifr. 1858 Rev. .Statute! Wise -nsin » 00 
All houses of public worship,. , and the pews or slip* and 
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furniture therein. 1878 Mrs. Stowe P agamic P . lit. 23 Why, 
. .if there ain’t the minister’!, boys down in that front slip! 
c. pi. (See quot. 187I.) 

i8og Sir R. Wilson in Life (1862) I. 343 Those ladies who 
had not boxes sat in what would be termed in England one 
shilling slips. 1836-7 Dickens Sk. Boz {1850) 163/2 They 
thought they couldn’t do better than go at half-price to the 
slips at the City Theatie. 1851 Mayhew Loud, Lab. 1. 19/1 
When the galleiy is well packed,. , on the partition boards, 
dividing off the slips, lads will pitch themselves, despite the 
spikes. *874 Slang Dicl. 296 Slips, the sides of the gallery 
in a theatre aie generally so called. 

10 . A piece of paper or parchment, esp. one 
which is narrow in proportion to its length. Freq. 
with of. 

1687 Mi£ge Gt. Fr. Diet. 11. s.v., It is called Slip in Eng. 
lish, fi om its Shape, it being printed in a long Slip of Paper. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Scroll, a slip or Roll of Parch- 
ment, &c. 1734 Wodrow Corr. (1843) III. T12 If that worthy 
person will let me know by post or a slip, wherein I can 
serve him here. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. (1815) 154 I'll 
find a slip of sheep skin that will do his business. 1846 Sir 
F. Madden Layamon I. Pref. p. xli, After writing near 
S0.000 slips, it was found impracticable to carry the design 
[of the glossary] into execution. 1886 Weekly Notes 188/2 The 
registrar made a note of this declaration on a slip of paper. 


t b. A newspaper (or part of one) printed in 
the form of a long slip of paper. Obs. 

1687 [see prec.l. 1692 Luttrell Brief ReL (1857) II. 417 It 
is said in one of the F rench slips, that they design to land some 
1000 men in Scotland in May. 1699 ( title ), The London Slip 
of News, both foreign and domestick. [Continued as, The 
London Post,] 1727 Boyer Diet. Royal 1, Lardon , {supple- 
ment de la Gazette de Hollands ) the Slip that comes from 
Holland with the Gazette. 

c. Insurance. (See quols.) 

1816 G. J. Bn.r. Comm. Laws Scot/. (1826) I. 603 The 
policy is preceded by a Slip, which is merely a jotting or 
short memotandum of the terms, to which the underwriters 
subscribe their initials. 1880 Encycl. B?it. XIII. 184 It 
is customaiy for the underwiiter to sign a ' slip *, or snort 
memorandum of the insurance, until the stamped policy 
can be completed. 

d. Typog. A proof pulled on a long slip of paper, 
for revision before the type is made up into pages. 

1818 Blackw. Mag. III. 250 Bate only the correcting in 
the slip Never was easier Conductoiship. 1832 Babbage 
Fi on. Mannf xxi. (ed. 3) 208 The present work was set up 
in slips. 1878 Huxley in Life (1903) II. 233, I have re- 
ceived slips up to chap. ix. of Hume. t88o Britten Old 
Country 4- Farm, ll'ds. Introd. p. vii, He has read the 
extracts in slip. 

11. A certain quantity of yam, etc. Now dial. 

1647 Hfxham r, A Slip of yarne, ten stuck garens. *791 
Statist. Arc. Scot l. II. 308 A stone of the finest [wool]., will 
yield 32 slips of yai n, each containing 12 cuts. 1886 Cheshire 
Gloss. 322 Slip. . .a hank of silk or yarn before it is wound on 
the quills or pirn. [Cf. Sr ipping vbl. sbd jJ 
1 12 . A slit or cut. Obs .- 1 

1688 Holme Armoury m. xv. (Roxb.) 20/2 In the pen 
there is the nick or slip 01 slit called the neb. 

III. 13 . attrib. a. In senses 1-3, as slip-graft, 
-plant ; slip-pig. 

16157 R. Austen Fruit-Trees 1. 136 They have an innate 
spirit fjointhe seede.., which makes them grow better then 
slip-plants. 1723 Fan/, Diet. s.v. Gardiner, The Master 
Shoot of a slip Giaft. 1844 * n Caroline Fox Jrnls. (1882) 
187, I have three cows, three slip pigs. 1882 West. Morn, 
News 25 Nov, i/s Two large slip pigs. 

b. In senses 6-10, as slip-centre , -room, -win- 
dow, slip-chase, -galley, -song, -ticket. 

*833 Loudon Encycl. Archil, § 249 Twenty-three *slip 
centres to the arches (a slip of deal cut to the intended line of 
the soffit of the arch). 1888 Jacobi Printers’ Vocab. 126 *Slip 
chases, long narrow chases made specially for * heading ’work. 
x88 a J. Southward Pract. Print. (1884) 1 Newspaper ^slip- 
galleys are made with either zinc or brass bottoms. 1888 
Jacobi Printers’ Vocab, 12C Slip galley, a long galley the re- 
verse of a quarto or square galley. *837 Dickens Pickw, xliv, 
A baldheaded cobbler who rented a small *slip-room in one 
of the upper galleries [in the Fleet]. 1878 Ebsworth Bagford 
Ball. 918 Much less rare are the Garlands and *.slip-songs 
which swell the volume to 918 leaves. 1888 Bryce Amer. 
Comntw. hi. ixvi. II. 493 A "slip ticket is a list, printed on 
a long strip of paper, of the persons, .recommended by the 
same party or political group for the posts to be filled up at 
any election. 188a H. C, Mkrivale Faucit of BalliolW. 1, 
xxiv. no A narrow strip of a chamber opening into the 
drawing-room only, and like it facing the street through 
a "slip-window. 

Slip (slip), sbfi Forms : 5 slypp (slepe), 5-6 
slyppe, 5-7 slipp(e, 5- slip. [f. (or related to) 
Slip g/.l Cf. OHG. and MHG. slipf (G. dial. 
sch tip f, also schlipfe) a sliding, slip, error, etc.] 

I. 1 . An artificial slope of stone or other solid 
material, built or made beside a navigable water 
to serve as a landing-place. 

1467 Ordin. Worcester in Eng. Gilds 374 That the slippe 
and the keye, and the pavyment ther, be oueiseyn and 
repared. Ibid. 397 That the keye Slippes, and the pavy- 
ment of the giete Slippe, be made in hast. *47 3 Watcrf. 
Aich. in 10 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. V. 312 lhat 
no . . man . . putte .. fylth into the ryvere over no key nor 
slippe of the citie. 1644 Prynne Sc. Walker Fiennes' Trial 
64 On the Key side next the City, there is a wall of stone 
..which no horse can enter,, .unlesse at a slip or two. 1704 
in Pennsylv. Hist. Sac. Mem. IX. 291, I designed to build 
a granary on part of that slip that comes down to the dock. 
1776 G. Semple Building under water 3 They came to the 
Slip, where one of the Horses broke his Traces and swam 
out. *855 Longf. Birds of Passage 1. My lost youth iii, 

I remember the black whai ves and the slips. *883 Warren 
& Cleverly Wanderings ' Beetle ’ 71 We made for a ferry- 
slip, where the Commander and Doctor landed to forage. 
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I b. Shipbuilding. An inclined plane, sloping 
I gradually down to the water, on which ships or 
other vessels are built or repaired. 

Hence Sw. slip, G. slip, schlipp, schlippe. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780), Slip, a place lying 
with a gradual descent on the banks of a river convenient 
for ship-building. 1800 Colquhoun Comm. < 5 - Pol. Thames 
xiii. 371 No Slips, dry Docks, &c. for building or repairing 
Vessels shall be made. 1850 Longf. Building of Ship gs 
‘ Thus,’ said he, ‘ will we build this ship ! Lay square the 
blocks upon the slip '. 1894 Times x Mar. 7/5 At Chatham, 
where the largest of the available building slips is being 
prepared for the reception of the new vessel. 

•c. A contrivance (patented in 1818) for hauling 
vessels out of the water in order to repair them. 

1830 Edinburgh Encycl. XVIII. 256 Slips have also been 
sent by Mr. Morton to France and Russia. 1880 Encycl, Brit. 
XI. 470 Slips are the contrivance of the late Mr. Thomas 
Morton of Leith, and consist of a carriage or cradle work- 
ing on an inclined railway [etc.]. 

2 . + a. A stairway. Obs. rare, 
a 1490 Botoner I tin. (1778) 175 Item at the begynnyng of 
the bakk, there the fyrst gryse called a slypp, ben twey 
weyes, the fyrst wey ys the seyd slepe of., yerdes long. 
Ibid. 218 Longitude de ‘ le slip ’, anglice 1 a steyre ' de lapidi- 
bus..a summitate vise desuper le bak usque ad ultimuin 
gradum. 

b. At Bath : A means of descending into one 
of the public baths (see quots.). 

1778 Encycl. Brit.(ed. 2) II. 1053/2 The person intending 
to bathe . . is carried in a close chair . . to one of the slips which 
open into the bath. There he descends by steps into the 
water. I7gx Collinson Hist. Somerset I. 40 There are 
slips by which the bathers descend, and adjoining to them, 
are diessing-rooms. 1806 Guide to Watering Places 27 
Sufficient fires.. to be made in the slips,.. and to be con- 
tinued the usual hours of bathing. 

c. local, A narrow roadway or passage. 

Cf. Slype, and G. schltppe (aKo schltepf, schlupfe). 

X739 Label ve Piers IVestm. Bridge a The Slip or Pas- 
sage commonly call’d by the Name ofMathew’s Causeway. 
1788 M. Cutler in Life, etc.(xS88)1. 427 Came throughDnn- 
ning’s Slip, where the river divides Dunning Mountains, 
and in a short distance passed through another Slip, which 
divides Turris Mountain. 1868 Exeter if Plymouth Gaz. 
13 Mar., The slip or roadway.. down to the Parlor had 
always been a parish road. 

II. 3 . A leash for a dog, etc., so contrived that 
the animal can readily be released ; esp. one used 
for a conple of greyhounds in coursing, by which 
they can be let go simultaneously. 

1378 Bullein Dial. agst. Pest (1888) 91 He hath a Lyon 
In a chaine on the one side, and a Fox in a slippe on the 
other side. *39* Greene Conny Catch, n. Wks. (Grosart) 
X. 93, I looke for a grey-hound that hath broken my slip, 
ana is run into this house. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 
(1638) 36 6 The lion was given unto him.. who led him up 
and down the streets in a learn or slip. X657 G. Tiiounley 
Daphnis 4- Chios 69 Bind his hands behind him with a 
dog-slip. X704 Diet. Rust. (1726) s.v. Gtayhound, They 
must also be kept in a Slip, while abroad, till they can see 
their Course, a 1774 Goldsm. tr. Scarron's Com. Romance 
(1775) II. & His men walking all the way by his side, like 
a gieybound in a slip. x8x6 Sporting Mag. XLVIII. 61 
The dogs are now loosed from slips of a better construction 
than those formerly in use. 1839 Laws of Coursing in 
Youatt Dog (1845) App. 260 All couises shall be from slips, 
by a brace of greyhounds only. 1862 H. H. Dixon Scott 4- 
Sebright III. 254 Their talk is all of dogs, .and fine young 
puppies coming forward or lost for ever to the slips. 

t> ansf. 1864 Carlyle Fredk.Gt. IV. 136 He has never yet 
sent the Old Dessauer in upon them; always only keeps 
him on the slip, at Mngdeburg. 

f b. A cord provided with a running knot ; a 
noose. Obs. 

1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 111. 4* They use a 
certain Slip with a running-noose, which they can cast., 
about a Mans Neck, when they aie within reach of him. 
169* Wood Ath.Oxon. 1.535 The Students did not forbear 
to whisper among themselves, that.. he sent up his soul to 
heaven thro a slip about his neck, 
f o. A cord or string. Obs~ a 
1687 Miegf. Gt. Fr. Did. 11, A hempen slip, une corde. 
1727 Boyer Did. Royal 11, A blip, (or Silk-string), Corde de 
Soye. 

d. Bookbinding. (See quots.) 

1873 Knight Did. Mech. 2211/2 Slip,., the end of the twine 
to which the sheets are sewed, seiving to attach the book 
to the boards. 1894 A mer. Did. Print. <5- Bookmaking 5x1 
Slip , a cord used in fastening the back of a book. 

e. Naut. (See quot.) 

x886 Encycl. Brit. XXI. 604 Slips, ropes with toggles, 
shackles, and tongues, and various contrivances for letting 
go quickly. 

4 . f a. The neck-opening in a shirt. Obs. 

1648 Hexham ii, Hoofl-gat,,. the Hole or the Slip of a 
Shirt through which one puts his head. 

b. A child’s pinafore or frock. Now dial. 

1690 C. Nfss Hist. 4- Myst. O. 4, H. Test. I. 417 Sport 
with them as children do with their slips, or as monkeys with 
their collars. X77S S. J. Pratt Liberal Opin. lxxvii. (1783) 

1 1 1. 75 Her infants were habited in slips, or robes, evidently 
made by a maternal hand. 1823- in northern glossaries 
(Northumbld., Cumbld., Yks., etc.). 

O. An article of women’s attire, formerly an 
outer garment, now worn under a gown of lace or 
similar material. Also transf. , an infant’s garment 
of this nature. 

X761 Ann. Reg.,Chron. 228/2 His.. sister the princess,., 
drest also in a slip with hanging sleeves. 1780 Mrs. Delanv 
Life 4 Corr. Ser, it, II. 327 The coat maker advises girts 
to be fastened on y* top of the stays, .w ch wilPnot appear, 
being under her slip, 18x6 Med. Chirurg. Trans. VII. 480 


I His daughter was one day dressed in a pink slip. >824 
I Miss L. M. Hawkins Annaline I. 206 A damsel arrayed 
in a green bonnet and yellow slip, 1838 S immonds Diet, 
Trade, Slip,.. a woman’s muslin or satin under-skirt or 
petticoat. 1897 Army 4’ Navy Stores List, Baby Linen- 
Infant’s Long Slip. . . American Satin Slip. 1904 Queen 30 
Jan. 178/3 Entire lace gowns hung over chiffon slips made 
graceful toilettes. 

d. A pillow-slip, pillow-case, 

1800 Naval Chron. IV, 337 Pillows, and slips. 

6. Upholstery. A slot-hem in which a wire or 
the like may be inserted. 2891 in Cent. Did . 

5 . pi. The sidings of a theatrical stage, fiom 
which the scenery is slipped on, and where the 
actors stand before entering. 

x8xa J. Sc H. Smith Rej. A ddr . , Theatr. A tarm-bell (1873) 
152 Soldiers will be stationed in the slips. 1837 Thackeray 
Ravenswmg'w , She nodded to all her fi lends on the stage, 
in the slips. 1855 — Newcomcs xx, Raddled old women 
who shudder at the slips. 

1 8 . a. A division in a pocket-book. Obs .— 1 
1804 Eugenia de Acton Tale without Title I. 69 An 
elegant pocket-book, the private slip in which was furnished 
with bank-notes. 

f b. slang. (See quot.) Obs.~° 
x8xa J. H. Vaux Flash Did., Slip,t\\z slash pocket in the 
skirt of a coat behind. 

7 . A cylindrical iron case, in which wood for 
making gunpowder is charred. 

1876 Voyle & STEvrNsoN Milit. Did. 389/2 In each slip 
there are two holes, which coi respond with similar holes in 
the retort. Ibid., If of large size, the slip will hold x 50 lbs. 

HI. 8. To give {one) the slip, or variants of 
this : To evade or escape from (a person).; to 
elude, steal off or slip away from unperceived. 

1367 in Ellis Orig.Lctt. Ser. m. III. 326 This sayd Faith- 
full gave them all the slipp, and never appeared afterwards. 
1390 Nasiie Pnsqnils Apol. Wks. (Grosart) I. 242 Not 
satisfied wyth the slippe he hath giuen the Vniuersities and 
Lawes of learning. x6oo Holland Livy xxvn. xliv. 6 61 
Hee..gave him the faire slip, & escaped out of his hands. 
1675 Hobbes Odyssey (1677) 193 There he found means to 
give them all the slip. 1728 Morgan Algiers II. iii. 237 
Salem gave his imperious Guests the Slip, and retired 
among his Arabs in the Country. 1773 Mme. D’Arblay 
Early Diary July, He said he had rode the whole way,., 
having given the Colbourns the slip. 18x7 Jas, Mill Brit. 
India iv. iii. II. 98 One of the principal oificeis of finance 
..had given the slip to his guards. 1852 Thackeray 
Esmond in. iv, [I] thought to put an end to myself, and so 
give my woes the slip. 1884 G. Moore A Mummer’s Wife 
(1B87) 78 [They] discussed how the slip should be given to 
Mrs. Ede. 

transf. 1837 P. Keith Bot. Lex. 207 If it is to give us the 
slip, after a sowing or two more, theie will be but little 
chance left pf our ever falling in with it again. 

+ b. Without personal object. Obs. rare . 

1596 H. Mountagu in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) I. 231, 1 perceived two of liis chaige gave the slip. 
x6oo Holland Livy xxxtx. xli. 1030 Many of them., made 
not appearance, but gave the slip. 

+ e. With punning allusion to Slip sbA Obs. 

1392 Siiaks. Rom. fr ful. 11. iv. 30 What counterfeit did 
I giue you? Mer. The slip, sir, the slip, can you not con- 
ceiue? 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Humour it. v, Let the 
world thinke me a bad counterfeit, if I cannot giue him the 
slip, at an instant, c 16x3 Middleton No Wit like Woman's 
m. i, You have given me a ninepence here, and I’ll give 
you the slip for’t. 

d. An act of evading or escaping; spec, in 
horsemanship (see quot. 1607). rare. 

1607 Markham Caval. iii. (1617) 59 By gluing him slippes 
in winding and turning seeke to ouertoile him. Ibid. 75 
If hee come vpon your right hand,..hurle your horse 
roundly about vpon your left hand : this is cald a slippe. 
1669 Pepys Diaiy 4 Feb., This morning I made a slip from 
the Office to White Hall. 

9 . An act of slipping, sliding, or falling down. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. vii. 48 At aduantage him at last he 
tooke, When his foote slipt (that slip he dearely rewd). 
x6xx Cotgr. s.v. Pas, Vu faux pas, a slip, 01 misse, in 
footing, a 1700 Evelyn Diary 7 Feb. 1643, Not without 
many untoward slipps which did much bruise us. 17x9 De 
Foe Crusoe n. (Globe) 471 By.. some Slip of my Foot 
..I fell down. 1816 Sporting Mag XLVIII. fix A slip, i$ 
losing the foot. 1833 Nyren Cricket. Tutor 43 The long 
stop, .is lequired to cover many slips from the bat, both to 
the leg and the off-side. 1876 L. Stephen Eng. Thought 
18th Cent. II. 376 A fop who has spoilt his fine clothes by a 
slip in the kennel. 1892 A. Oldfield Man. Typog. iii, 
Sometimes a page may be inadvertently squabbled in 
correcting, by a mere slip of the hand. 
fig. 1847 Tennyson Princ. v. 191 Bursts of great heart and 
slips in sensual mire. 

b. Prov. (Cf. Cop sb. 12.) 

1830 Thackeray Pendennis Ixxii, There's many a slip 
between the cup and the lip ! Who knows what may happen. 
x86r Trollope La Beata II. xv, 13 1 There are fewer slips 
between cup and lip in such matters in continental life. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par.. II. m. 39 But yet befell a 
gi isvous slip Betwixt that fair cup and the lip. 

c. The difference between the pitch of a pro- 
pelling screw, and the actual advance of the vessel 
which it drives. 

1844 Civil Eng. <J- Arch. fml. VII. 84/1 The amount of 
‘slip’ of the screw in the water., was stated not to exceed 
5 per cent. 1877 W. H. White Man . Nav, Archit. 523 
From 15 to 20 per cent, appears to be a falraveiage for the 
slip of paddle-wheels. 1893 Mod, Steam Eng. 78 A certain 
part ofthe advancing power is lost, which loss is called the 
slip of the screw. 

d. An act of slipping or stopping; an inter- 
mission. 
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,898 A Mutt's Syst. Med. V. 941 Recurrent slips ffiimis. 
takeably indicate dilapidation of the heart. 

10. An error in condxict; esp. an instance of 
moral fault or transgression. 

1601 Dent Patino. Heaven g4 Peters fall, Abrahams slips, 
Salomons weaknesse, &c. 1659 Hammond On Ps. cxxx. iv. 

650 His pardoning of the frailties and slips of our lives. 
1684 Bunyan Ptlgr. 11. 98 Let Christian's slips before he 
came hither, .be a warning to those that come after. 1711 
Adoison Sped. No, 99 p 2 A Slip in a Woman's Honour is 
irrecoverable. 175* Fielding Amelia iv. v, I hope, not- 
withstanding this fatal slip, I do not appear to you in the 
light of a profligate. *833 Mabryat P. Simple (1863) 306 
O'Brien, who then called to mind what a slip of decorum 
he had been guilty of, immediately rose. 1858 Froude 
Hist. Eng. Ill 364 Eyes watching for any slip which might 
betray their antagonists to the powers of the law. 

b. A mistake or fault in procedure, argument, 
inference, etc. 

1579 W. Wilkinson Confut. Earn. Love 43 Eeyng not to 
. get out of so manifest a slip, he returneth the fault vpoti 
me. 1676 Marvell Mr. Smirke 43 Only out of the affection 
1 have for him, I would wish him to coirect heie one slip. 
1700 Pennsylv. Arch. 1 . 136 Through that unhappy Slip of 
neglecting the Register, both Ship and Cargoe were con- 
demned before my Arrival. 1790 Paley Horx Paul. i. Wks. 
1825 III. i3 No adveitency is sufficient to guard against 
slips and contradictions. 1821 Scott Kenilw. v, Since the 
hour that my policy made so perilous a slip, I cannot look 
at her without fear. 1883 Lam Reports 29 Chape. Div. 527 
There must be some error, some slip in the decision. 

c. A mistake or fault, esp. one of a slight or 
trivial character, inadvertently made in writing, 
speaking, etc.; an unintentional error or blunder. 

1620 Brinsley Virg. Eccl. Direct., Though the slips in 
this.. be very many, the difficultie..may pleade for me. 
xti3g Fuller Holy War 11. i, Such slips are incident to 
the pens of the best authors. 1680 Baxter Anno, Stitlingfl. 
xxxv. 59 It was an ill Slip, to put our Condemning them , 
for Commending them. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 385 Pa 
A good-natur'd Reader sometimes overlooks a little Slip 
even in the Grammar or Syntax. 1764 Harmer Observ. v, 

§ xiv. 228, I will not however press this, since it seems to be 
merely a slip of the translators. 1839 Hallam Hist. Lit. 
in. iv. § J59, 1 have commented upon very few, compara- 
tively, of the slips which occur in his pages on this subject. 
*885 Law Reports 29 Chanc. Div. 827 An en or at ising from 
an accidental slip or omission. 

d. In the phrases a slip of the pen, tongue , etc. 
1659 Cowley Let. to Ormonde 7 Oct., Hopeing that his 

Majesty, .will pardon the slip of that man’s pen in one ex- 
pression. 1677 R. Cahy Palxol. Citron. 1L 1. xx. 153, I am 
apt to think that the Number.. was originally the Tran, 
scriber’s slip of the Pen. 1723 Bailfy P.rasm. Colloq. 
(1733) 334 1 ' 1 Matters so sacred there is Danger in a Slip of 
the Tongue. 1732 Berkeley Aldphr. vi, 8 3 Things once 
committed to writing are secure from slips of memory. *778 
Miss Burney Evelina xliv, It was a slip of the tongue; 
I did not intend to say such a thing. 1840 Penny Cycl. 
XVII. 42/1 A casual mistake, a slip of thepress. 1840 Ln. 
Mahon in Croker Papers (1884) 31 Dec., This second Tetter 
..is caused by the foolish slip of memory in my first. *874 
L. Stefhen Hours Libr. (1892) L vi. 203 A slip of the pen, 
such as happens to ieal historians, 
t II. An abortion. Obs.— 1 

a 1637 Harvey Opera (1766) 576 Nost rates false concep- 
tions et slips nominant. 

12. a. Geol. A slight fault or dislocation caused 
by the sinking of one section of the strata. 

1789 J. Williams Min, Kingd. I. 9 The coal is thrown 
either up or down by one of those slips. Ibid, n In a slip 
the strata are all cut or broke asunder, frequently in a 
Straight line. 1802-3 tr. Pallas's Trav. (1812) I. 13 The 
projecting heights display, in various slips, precipitated 
strata of reddish clay. 1853 J. Phillips Man. Geol. 203 
The district is greatly traversed by faults or ' slips 1883 
Gresley Gloss, Coal-m . 226 Slip,.. a smooth joint or crack 
in strata. 

b. The slipping or subsiding of a mass of 
earth, etc., from a higher level ; the quantity of 
earth which has thus fallen ; » Landslip. 

1838 F. W. Simms Pull. Wks. Gt. Brit. n. 10 These slips 
measuring altogether 4383 cube yards. 1845 Darwin Voy. 
Nat. xiv. (1879) 3°3 The inhabitants thought that when the 
rains commenced far gieater slips would happen. 1883 
Specif. Alnwick ff Comhiil Rimy. 22 Should any slips take 
place in the cutting during the excavation of the material. 

13. Coursing, a. The act of letting a dog go in 
cider to pursue a deer, hare, etc. ; also, the length 
of the start given to the hare. 

i6aa end Pt. Rct./r. Parnass. n. v. (1886) 108 The Buck 
broke gallantly s my great Swift being disaduantaged in his 
slip was at the first behinde. 1856 * Stonehenge ' Brit. 
Rur. Spoils 211/1 Length of Slip.— In all cases., the haie 
ought to have from 70 to 100 yards’ law. Ibid. 213/2 An 
awkward or wilfully-bad slip is also guarded against, 
t h. A trip or jerk. 06s.— 1 

x«*5 Markham Country Contentm. t. vii. (z668) 43 If 
after the turn be given, there shall be neither coat, slip, nor 
wrench extraoi dinary. 

14. Cricket, One or other of the fielders who 
stand behind and on the off-side of the wicket to 
which the ball is bowled . 


For the origin of this use cf, quot. 1833 in sense o, 
f Cricketers Tutor 44 The situation 

for the (short] slip »s between the wicket-keeper and point 
of the bat. Ibid. 4s The long slip is generally placed be- 
tween the snort slip and point, ana near enough to save the 
run, 1891 W. G. Grace Cricket 216 Box’s favourite hit 
was a smart cut between the slips. 1804. Times 2s Maw 
i r/a W*‘h ‘he total at 70 Mr. Murdoch played the ball into 
Slip s hands. 

b. The ground or position occupied or guarded 
by these players. 


sing. 1833 Nyrrn Vug. Cricketer's Tntori^ Each usually 
played in the slip when the other was not present. 1851 
Lillywhite Guide Cricketers 22 A third man in the slip at 
times is required. 1883 F. M. Feard Contrad. xxi, You 
should have seen Henderson caught at slip fiom a ‘skyer . 
plur. 1850 ‘ Bat ’ Cricket. Man. 101 His mode of cutting 
the ball into the slips. .is.. peculiar. x88a Daily Telegr. 

19 May , Being caught in the slips when he had put on 29. 

Iv. 15 . attrib. and Comb., as (sense 1 b) slip- 
dock ; (sense 2 b) slip-apartment ; (sense 3) slip- 
steward ; (sense 4c) slip-bodice , -body (Sc.); 
(sense 12 a) slip-cleavage , -dyke, -trouble, -vein. 

1791 Collinson Hist. Somerset 1 . 40 The hours of bath- 
ing are from six to nine . . , during which time fu es are kept 
in the *slip apartments. 1897 Army ft Navy Stores List 
1226 Long Cloth “Slip Bodices and Camisoles. 1889 Barrie 
Window in Thrums viii, When he grew out 0’ it, she made 
a *slip-body o’t for hersel. X883 Gresley Gloss, Coal-m. 
226 *Sltp cleavage, the cleat of the coal running in planes 
parallel with slips. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2212/1 *Slip- 
dock, ., a dock whose floor slopes toward the water [etc.]. 
1789 J. Williams Mtn. Kvtgd. I. 32 There are indeed some 
dykes which throw the coal, etc a little off the former level, 
and those I will, for distinction's -sake, call “slip dykes. 
1856 ‘ Stontiicnge 1 lint. Rur. Sports 203/2 The “Slip- 
Steward, if there is one, regulates the proceedings of the dogs 
at the slips, and sees that the next brace is icady. *887 
Mrs. Daly Digging 4 Squatting 133 There was a coursing 
club, of which my husband was sup-steward. 1883 Gresley 
Glass. Coal-m. 227 “Slip-trouble. *789 J. Williams Min. 
Kingd. I. 270 The “slip veins are seldom wider above than 
below, but are generally narrower, 
t Slip, sbA Obs. [Of obscure origin ; perh. a 
special use of prec. or of sb . 2 ] A counterfeit coin. 

1592 Greene Disput. Wks.. (Grosart) X. 260 He went and 
got him a certainc slips, which are countei fey t pceces of 
mony being brasse, and coucred oucr with siluer, which the 
common people call slips. 1607 R. C[arew] tr. Esticunc’s 
World of Wondtrs 115 A counterfet peece of gold and a 
false peece of siluer (which we call a slip). 1612 J. Davits 
(H eref.) Muse's Sacr. Wks. (Grosart) II. 5/2 So, their 
Folly flies abroad the World, like Slips, that shame. their 
Mint. 1624 Sanderson Semi. I. in To take a slip for 
a currant piece, ar brass for silver. 

attrib. x6x8 T. Adams Root ft his Sport Wks. 1861 I. 
247 This is the worldling's folly, rather to take a piece 
of slip-coin in hand than to trust God for the invaluable 
mass of glory. 

transf. 1594 Nasiie Unfit t. Trav. 40 Aie me, she was 
but a counteifct slip. 1598 E. Guilpin Skial. (1878) 43 
She, which tliec deceaucs with copper guilt is but a slip. 
1608 Machin Dumb Knight v . i, An’t please your majesty, j 
we have brought you here a slip, a piece of false coin. [ 
b. In phr. to nail up for a slip , with reference ' 
to the exposure of spurious coin (cf. Nail v. i d). 
Also transf. 

1394 Lyly Mother Bomb to 11. i, I shall goe for siluer though , 
when you shall bee nailed vp for slips. 1602 Marston 
Antonio's Rev. 1. iii, Your nose is a copper nose, and must 
be nail’d up for a. slip. a 1634 Austin Medit. (1635) 108 
But (here) they Nnile him up, for a Slippe(aBrasen Counter- 
feit j) one, that did but say hee was a King. 

0. With punning allusion to Sup sb.* 8. 

. x6x8 in Foster Eng. Factories Ind. (1906) I. 32 Hee was 
desiious to ride before to showe his horse, which indeed 
was only to pay them with a slippe, for from that daie to 
this wee never heard more of him. 
t Slip, sbfi Obs. In 7 fllipp, 8 slippe. [app. ' 
a. older Flem. slip (Kilian), = MLG. slip, G. 
schliff, f sliff, related to Flem. and Du. s/i/pen to 
sharpen, polish, Slipe vA] (See quots.) 

1667 Sir W. Petty in Sprat Hist. Roy. Soc. 296 The 
Filings of Steel, and such small particles of Edge-tools 
as. are. worn away upon the Grindstone, commonly called 
Slipp, is used to the same purpose in dying of Silks. 1791 
Hamilton tr, Berthollet's Dyeing II. il i. 13 Some dyers. • 
use . . the powder found in the troughs of cutlers’ grindstones. 
[.Vole,] This is known among our workmen by the name of 
slippe. 

Slip (slip), ®. 1 Also 4-7 slyppe, slipp, 5-7 
slippe; 5 slipe, 5-6 slype, [prob. ad, MLG. 
slippen (LG., Du,, Flem, slippen , G. schlippcti), 

= OIIG, slipfan (MUG. sliff cn, G. dial, schliff eti) 
to slip, slide, glide, etc., related to the ON. strong 
verb sleppa (Norw. and Iccl. slepfa\ in Sw. sliff a 
and Da. slippe the vowel lias been influenced by 
LG.). The stem slip- appears in OE. in the adj, 
slipor : see Supper a.] I 

* Intransitive senses. (See also Let v. 1 25.) 

1. 1 . To escape, get away, make off. rare. | 

. a , 13 ?° Cursor j II. 4001 If (xui wil, sal i slip And f.d noght 1 
in his hand grip. x 3 ..E.E.A Hit. P. B. 1783 Segges slepande 
were slayne er |>ay slyppe niyjt. 1572 Satir. P. Reform. 
xxxvi. 04 Lyndsay . . tuik bair geir, and luit thame selfts 
slip. 1621 Elsing Louis' Deb. (Camden) App. 131 A 
motion that Fowles should be closely keept in, otherwise it 
is thought hee will slipp. 1866 Drogden Prov. Lines., Slip, 
to lun away. . 

2 . To pass or go lightly or quietly; to move 1 
quickly and softly, without attracting notice; to 
glide or steal. Used with various ndvs. and preps. 

In some cases the prominent idea is that of escape ; more 
usually it is that of quick, easy motion. 

a. With away, off, out; from, out of. 
c 14S® St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 5931 Gif ]?ir theues away 
slipp, Jelmuegrete los parky. 1530 Palscr. 721 Who 
wolde ever have thought that a thefe coulde have slypped 
out here. 1582 Stanyhuhst AEneis 11. (Arb.) 64 Hold you 
my duitye so sclender. Too. slip from Troytowne. 1617 
Moryson Itm. 1, 44 Theie is no way to get out of the I 
Church, except they slip out of the doores. 1671 Mil-ion 
/. R, iv. 216 When slipping from thy Mothers eye thou £ 


went'st Alone into the Temple. 1709 Prior Hans Camel 
24 So in a Morning.. [she] Slipt sometimes out to Mrs. 
Thody’s. 1773 Life N. Frowde 44 , 1 took that opportunity 
to slip away. 1844 Dickfns Mart. Chun, xlix, Some say 
he’s slipped off, to join his friend abroad. 1878 T. Hardy 
Ret. Native v. viii, So I came downstairs without any 
noise and slipped out. 1888 Burgon Lives ts Gd. Men If. 
v. 31 At the end of two or three hours., most of those pre- 
sent had slipped away for luncheon. 

transf. x668 Gultepptr & Cole Bat that. Anat. Man, in. 
ii 324 These Nerves slip out of the Marrow about the Saddle 
of Sphcenoides. 

fig. 187* \V. D. Howrxis Wedding fount, 279 You must 
slip out of it some way. 

b. With by, fast , through, etc. Also in fig. 
contexts. 

13.. F.. E. A Hit. P. B. 985 ]>ay slypped hi & sj3e hir not 
]>at wern hir samen feres, a r§gx H. Smith Wks, (1867) 
II. 23 In the Spanish inquisition the protestants are 
examined, but the papists slip by. 1705 Coilier Ess. 
Mor. Snbj. hi. Pain 16 That they .should slip through 
Torture without Pain. 1748 Anson's J'oy. it.v. 174 There 
might be less danger of any of the enemy's ships slipping 
by unobserved. 1831 Scott Cast. Dang, xix, Bertram 
slipped clear of his English friend. 1874 I,. Srr.TiinN Hours 
Libr. (1892) II. x. 347 Some idiot.. who has somehow 
managed to slip past us in the race of life. 
transf. 1875 Daily Tel. 4 Aug. (Cassell), There is always 
a certain propoition of Bills which may be said to slip 
through both Houses. 

c. With in, into. Also fig., and in slang use 
to slip into, to give (one) a good blow or beating. 

c 1400 Dt-slr. Troy 4703 J)ai .. Let sniles rlounc slide, slippit 
into botes. X535 Covi’udale Joel ii. 9 They slial clymme 
vp vpon the houses, & slyppe in at the wyndowes like a 
tliefe. 1592 Marlowe Jew of Malta it. iii, Even now as 
I came home, he slipt me in. 1607 Drydtn Virgil, Life 
(1721) 1 . 61 When People crouded to see him, he would 
slip into the next Shop, .to avoid them. 1712 AnntmiNOT 
John Bull (1727) 59 He would slip into the cellar, and 
gauge the casks. 1786 Mmr. D’Arhi av Diary 35 July, I 
heard the King's voice. I slipped into my room, but he saw 
me. 1847 C. Bronte Jane Eyre xxvi, The strangers had 
slipped in before us. 1867 Troi tons Citron, liarset I. viii. 
65 I’ll have a chair for you... You can slip into it and say 
nothing to nobody. 1888 Bryce A mer. Commsv. II. Ii. 292 
If the voters are apathetic and let a bad man slip in. 
transf. 1643 Browne Retig ATed. 1. § 27 When unex- 
pected’ accidents slip in, and unthought of occurrences in- 
tervene. 1824 Lanoor Ituag. C01171. (1846) II. 93 Curiosity 
slips in among you before the passions are awake. 1874 
H. R. Reynolds John Baft. in. §a. 185 Huge assumptions 
have been allowed to slip into the process of the argument, 
and to vitiate the proof. 

slang. 1830 Smedley F. Fairlegh (1894) 3 When you 
know how to use your fists,.. alip into him, 1879 F. W. 
Rohinson Co-ward Conscience 11. xi, If you would oblige us 
all by slipping into Cabbage with a stick for half a minute. 

d. With back, home, wer, to, etc. 

* 5*3 Douglas Mnrid ix. viii. 31 The weyngit messen- 
geir..slippand come to thy moder. 1560 Daus Sleidane's 
Comm. 270 They serued vnwyllyngly, ami . . forsakyng their 
enseignes, slyppe home euery man. X607 Topsku. 1-ourf. 
Beasts (. 1658)101 If the formost be weaiy, then slipped! Ill; 
back to iest his head upon the hindmost. 1664 W. Morn. 
TAcuin Bucclcuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 315 You 
will hear of Lord Chambei lain from Kimbolton, who slipped 
thither last week, a 1700 Evei.vn Dias y 3 June r6fi6, So 
having been much wearied with my journey, I slijip’d home. 
1781 Cowpkr Rctirem. 4 36 Then swift descending . .[he]SHps 
to his hammock. 1837 Carlyle 1 -t. Rev. 11. iv, vi, (Hr] 
privily, .slips over to the Townhall to whisper a word. 1863 
B, Taylor //. Thurston i. 17 Mrs. Waldo .slipped to the 
dom and peeped in. 1865 J, IIai ion Bitter Sweets iii, I'll 
slip up with some bread /uni milk for you. 
fig. 18S9 Ti nnyson Guinevere 377 Her memory.. Went 
slipping back upon the golden days. 

3, fa. With on or upon : To fall or sink into 
(sleep). Cf. Slide v. 6 a. Obs. 

* 3 - • C. E. A Uit. P. C. 186 He . . Slypped vpon a slouinhe 
slepe, xx.. Gow. ft Or. Nut . 24 4 As at weit* slypiied vpon 
slope, so .slaked horlotex, £1400 Destr. Troy 2 gji Sle-riily 
on slepe I slypped be-lyue. 

b. To enter gradually or inadvertently into n 
theme, digression, opinion, etc. 

r& 4 r J- Jackson True Evany. T. iii. aod, I am not slipt 
into that Anabaptistirall conceit and tenet. .that all wanes 
were utterly unlawful! under the Gospel. x68< Boyi.i Fnq. 
Notion Nat. iv. no, I pet reive I have slipped intoa some- 
what long digression. 

c. To pass into a certain state. Also with off. 
x 8«4 Tennyson Aylmer's E. 6 Which at a touch of light 

..Slipt into ashes, and was found no more. 1888 * j. S. 
Winh-r’ Bootle's Childr, ii, She l>egan to cry weakly, and 
at last .slipped off into a dead faint. 

4. To pass out of escajie from, the mind, 
memory, etc. Also without const, 

a 1340 Hami'ole /V. csx iii, ax It may might slip out of my 
mynde. c X430 HoccLrs e Minor Poems xviii. 46 Let me nat 
slippe out of thy remembrance. 1567 Mam tr(,V. Potest 21 
It will neuer let it sincke or ‘lip out of mimic. x6o6Shaks. 
Tr, ft Cr. n. iii. 28 If I emild haue rememhrrd a guilt 
counterfeit, thou would'st not haue slipt out of iny con- 
templation, 1676 Ray Corresp. (1848) 125 The experiments 
..Mere quite slipt out of niy memory. 27*4 Waits Logic 
L v. (1726) 71 The Mind is ready to let many of than slip, 
unless some Pains and Labour lie taken to fix them upon 
the Memoiy, 1818 Kcmr Br, Lamm, xsix. The idea of 
her mother s presence seemed to have slipped from the un- 
happy girl’s recollection. 1892 J, Tait Mind in Matter 
300 Important truths had slipped out of the consciousness 
of the Church. 

6 . To break or escape from a person, the tongue, 
lips, etc, 

<rx4oo Destr, Trey 389* Error.. warpit neuer worth of 
wrong with his mowthe, Ne sagh bat was vnsemoud,*lip- 
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ped hym fro. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems liii. 41 Ane blast of 
wind soun fra hir slippis. 1607 Shaks. Thnon 1. i. 20 Pain. 
You are rapt sir, in some worke, some Dedication. . . Poet. A 
thing slipt ldlely from me. 1654 tr. Scttdery's Curia Polii. 
39 Hasty rash words slip often from us inconsiderately. 
1674 Hickman Quinguart. Hist. (ed. 2) 215 This last clause 
suie slipped from him unawares. 1773 Life N. Provide 42 
The reply. . slipp’d as glibly from my Tongue, as if in reality 
I had known no other [name]. 2859 Tennyson Marriage 
Geraint 446 , 1 will not let his name Slip from my lips if I 
can help it. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. xv, Lest 
. .he should let anything slip that might give a clue to the 
place or people. 

b. To leak out , become known. 

1848 Thackeray Van. Pair lxiii, When one side or the 
other had written any particularly spicy despatch, news of 
it was sure to slip out. 

8 . Of lime : To go by quickly or imperceptibly; 
to pass unmarked; to run. Chiefly with advs., 
as along, away, by. 

1564-78 Bullion Dial. agst. Pest. (1888) 19 By little and 
little tyme doth slip awaie. 1581 Pet jl&Gitazzo' s C iv, Co/iv. 
1. (1586) 48, 1 neuer thought how some of that time is slipt 
away. 166a J. Davies tr. Clear ins' Voy. A mb. 190 Per- 
ceiving the day slipp’d away without any hope of relief. 
1730 T. Boston Mem. x. 312 The season for publishing it 
is slipt. 1793 Jefferson Writ. (1859) IV. g3 Time slipped 
along. 1848 Dickens Dombey xv. As time was slipping by, 
and he had none to lose, he felt that he must act. 1864 
Tennyson En. A rd. 468 Trying his ti uth . . Till half-another 
year had slipt away. 

7. a. To pass over (a subject or matter) without 
adequate attention or notice ; to neglect, overlook. 

1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 439 Last of all I will 
not slip ouer this difference, although it bee of little weight. 
a 1591 H. Smith Wks. (1867) II. 70 That no man’s matters 
should slightly be slipped over. 1676 Hale Contempt. 11. 
Medit. Lord's Pr. 138 Slipping over it in thy Prayer with- 
out a particular animadversion upon it. 1793 Smeaton 
Edystonc L. § 300 The circumstance might not have been 
slipped over, without my knowledge. 

D. To progress or travel across, down , over , a 
stretch of ground, etc., quickly. 

1864 Tennyson En. Ard. 527 Yet unvext She slipt across 
the summer of the world. 1874 L. Stephen Hours Libr. 
(1892) I. viii. ago No man seems on the whole to have slipped 
down the stream of life more smoothly. 1890 1 R. Boldke- 
wood’ Col. Reformer (i8gr) 188 A ten-mile stage, .having 
been slipped over. 

II. 8 . Of the foot : = Slide v. 8 b. 

a 1340 Hampole Ps., Comm. Canticles 520 , 1 sail 3eld Jiahn 
. . in tyme . . bat jiaire fote slipp. 1535 Coverdai e Ps. xvi. 5 
Ordre thou my goynges in thypathes, that my fote steppes 
slippe not. 1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. vii. 48 His foote slipt 
(that slip he deaiely rewd). 1612 Cotgr. s.v. G/isser, Better 
the foot slip then the tongue trip. 2827 Willis Saturday 
Aft. 23 My feet slip up on ihe seedy floor. 1864 Lave Times 
Ref. X. 719/2 His foot slipped and he fell into the street. 


b. To slide or glide, esp. on a smooth or slip- 
pery surface ; to lose one’s foothold ; = Slide v. 8 . 
Also in fig. context. 

2530 Falsgr. 722/2 Syt nat there, I rede you, leste you 

.1 .1 1 0 - — 1 Fy e iris Berwik 582 

.Doun our 
t (being 


... , 0 ., a -- spot 

rather steep, and the ground moist.., he slipped down. 
fig. 2538 Starkey England it. i. 167 He folowyth not the 
ordynance of God, but. blyndyd wyth ignorance, flythe 
from hyt and slyppyth from hys owne dygnyte. 1579 Gosson 
Sch. A base (Arb.) 63 He slippeth down presently into a dirtte 
comparison of a dutch Mule and an english mare. 

c. To fall into mistake, fault, or error; to err, 
f to sin. Also with into (error, etc.). 

(a) c 1340 Hampole Psalter xxxviii.i Oure tonge . .lightly 
, . slippis, as we doe when we ga in skli)>er way. 2435 Misyn 
Eire of Love 83 It wer meruayl if he to so grete wrongis 
suld slype. 1570 T. Norton tr. NovjcVs Catech . 64b, There 
liueth no mortall man that doth not oft slippe in doing his 
dutie. 1603 Shaks. Meat, for M. v. i. 477 i I am sorry, one 
so learned, and so wise,. .Should slip so grossehe. 2638 
Junius Paint. Ancients 34 Great Masters, .slip sometimes 
unawares. 1658 Cromwell Sp. 20 Jan. (Carlyle), There- 
fore it is that men yet slip, and engage themselves against 
God. a 2702 J. Pomi-re % Love Triumphant 145 The best 
may slip, and the most cautious fall. 2891 Pall MallG. 17 
Jan. 4/2 Either Mr. Goldwin Smith's memory has slipped, 
or he has been, .misreported. 

{£) 2620 Holland Camden's Brit. 504, I may seeme to 
slip into an errour. 2777 Tyrwhitt in Chatterlon s Rtnvlcy 
Poems App. 321 It might seem invidious to point out living 
writers.. who have slipped into die same mistake, 

d. U.S. With up : To fail; to make a mistake. 

1856 B. Hakte Dow's Plat iii, He slipped up somehow 

On each thing thet he struck. 2888 Cent . Mag. June 279/1 
Slip up in my vernacular 1 How could 1 1 I talked it when 
I was a boy with the other boys. 

9 . To move out of place with an easy sliding 
motion ; to fail to hold or stick ; to slide. To slip 
off the hooks : see Hook si. 15 e. 

138a Wyclif Dent. xix. 5 The yren, slipt of fro the haft, 
smytith his freend. 2530 Palsgr. 721/2, I slyppe, as a 
tliyug dothe that is thought to be tyed and holdeth nat 
faste,y<.' me lasche. Ibid,, I can take 110 holde upon hym, 
my handes slyppeth so. 264* Baki r Chron. 173 A Garter 
slipping off fn a Dance, King Edwaid stooped and tooke 
it up. 2669 Stuhmy Manner's Mag. 11. ii. 53 hasten the 
Scale of Equal Parts, and the Scale to be made together, 
so as they may not slip. 1733 W« Ellis Chiltern $ V file 


Farm, 272 The Bark will be prevented slipping up, as it is 
very apt to do.., when the Sticks or Cuttings are forced 
into the Ground of themselves. 1825 J. Smith Panorama 
Set. $ Art II, 605 It should have grooves crossing each 
other, .to prevent the bones from slipping aside, i860 Tyn- 
dall Glac. 1. xxii. 257 My axe slipped out of my hand, and 
slid, .away from me. Ibid. 11. iv, 249 The snow upon steep 
mountain-sides frequentlyslipsand rollsdown in avalanches. 
1867 Augusta Wilson Vashfi xxix, The sudden movement 
uncovered the letters, which slipped down and strewed the 
carpet. 

b. To enter or fall into by slipping or losing hold. 

2679 Moxon Mech. Exerc. ix. 257 Lest with the Grain the 
edge of the Adz should slip too deep into the Board. 2807 
P. Gass fml. 22 A place where the bank has slipped into 
the river. 

10. To glide or pass easily out of (or front) one's 
hand or grasp , through (or between ) one's fingers , 
etc., so as to escape or be lost. In later use chiefly 
transfi 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 72 In liknesse of an Eddre he slipte 
Out of his hond, and forth he skipte. 1555 Eden Decades 
(Arb.) 100 1 'hey slypjped owte of tneir handes. 162a Flet- 
cher Prophetess 111. ii, Hold her fast, She'll slip thorow your 
lingers like an Eel else. 1668 Hopkins Serm. Vanity! 1685) 
85 All our tieasures aie like quicksilver, which strangely 
slips between our fingeis, when we think we hold it fastest. 
2746 Rep. Conduct of Sir J. Cope 110 How this Person., 
xlip’d out of his Hands, a 2770 Johtin Seim, (1771) I. 132 
Wealth by various means slips from the possessor’s hands. 
2807 W. Irving Salmagundi (1824) 125 So, between them, 
the lady generally slipped through their fingers. 1853 James 
Agnes Sorel (1660) I. 19 To exeicise the authority m the 
land which slips from the grasp of the monarch. 1888 
Bryce Amer. Comnno. HI. xevni. 379 Not only has the 
direction of politics slipped in gieat measure from their 
hands [etc ]. 

b. Similarly with away, or without const. 

1611 Cotgr. s.v. Passer, Good lucke vnheeded quickly 
slips away. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scot. vii. Wks. 1813 I. 
503 Elizabeth did not suffer such a favourable opportunity 
to slip. 2780 Cowper rrogr. Erior 22 The rhet'ric they 
display Shines as it runs, hut, grasp'd at, slips away. 

11. To allow oneself to drop or frill with an easy, 
gliding motion; to slide down. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur ix. xl. 404 So whanne syr Dynas 
wente oute on liuntynge she slypped doune by a tuell. 2847 
Tennyson Princ. vn. 172 Now folds the Illy all her sweet- 
ness up, And slips into the bosom of the lake. 2867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk, 633 To slip by the board, to slip down 
by the ship’s side. 

12. Of liveis, etc. ; To run smoothly or gently; 
to flow, glide ; to pass into the sea. 

2570-6 Lambakde Peramb. Kent (1826) 189 It..falleth.. 
to Rotherbridge,.. from whence it soon after sligpeth into 
the sea. 2598 Marlowe Ovid's Elegies 11. xiii, Swift Nile 
in his large channell slipping. 1784 Cowper Task I. 192 
The softer voice., of rills that slip Through the cleft rock. 
2864 Tennyson En. Ard. 629 The silent water slipping from 
the hills. 1885 Stevenson Childs Garden, Foreign Lands 
iv, To where the grown-up river slips Into the sea among 
the ships. 

transf. 1748 Thomson Castle Indol. i. xx, Yet they [«. 
vibrations] slipt along In silent ease. 

13. a. To get out of os into a garment, etc., in 
an easy or hurried manner. 

2500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxiii. 106 He schewre his fed- 
dreme that was schene, And slippit owt of it full dene. 
2609 Field Woman is Weathercock 11. i, Then my ford 
(like a snake) casts a suit every quarter which I slip into. 
1857 La Dufferin Lett. High Lat. (ed. 3) 206 Slipping 
into a pair of fur boots. 2893 Keith 'Lisbeih II. ii, He’s 
slipping into a clean shirt as fast as he can. 
b. To slide in or into a socket, etc. 

1825 Scott Let. in Lockhart (2837) III, xii. 401 The 
thistle., is entirely detached, in working, from the figure, 
and slips into a socket. 1859 Handbk. Turning 75 A 
groove, in which one end of the tool slide, .slips and is 
firmly fixed.. by a nut underneath, 

14:. To move easily and smoothly. 

2680 Moxon Mech. Exerc. x. 179 So oft as the Workman 
has occasion to oyl the Centers of his Work, to make his 
Work slip about the easier. 2869 Rankine Machine <$■ 
Hand-tools PI. 1 3, The coid wheel slipping within its en- 
circling cord. 

b. To admit of being taken off, or put on , by a 
slipping process. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner’s Mag. v. xii. 63 Before you paste 
jour Paper on the form, first Tallow him, so will the Canvas 
and Paper slip off without starting or tearing. 2747-96 
Mrs. Glasse Cookery xiv. 227 You must boil your beaus 
so that the skin will slip off. 2820 Scott Monast. x, I am 
grown somewhat fatter.., and my leathern coat slips not on 
so soon as it was wont. 

c. Of bark : To peel off. 

1788 Deane in M. Cutler's Life , etc. (1888) I. 388,. I have 
had chairs bottomed with the rind [of basswood], which will 
slip finely in June, 2878 Jefferies Gamekeeper at Home 
61 When the sap is rising, the bark of the smaller shoots of 
the lime-tree 'slips ’ easily, 

** Transitive senses, 

HI. 16. To cause to move with a sliding 
motion ; to draw or pull in this manner. 

In quot. 1850 prob. suggested by Du. slepen. 

2513 Douglas Mneid vn. vii. 28 Full slyde scho slyppis 
hir membris our allquhajr. 1633 Herbert Temple, Praise 
vi. After thou hadst slipt a drop From thy right eye. 1688 
MiiiGE Gt. Pr. Did. 1. s.v. Derober, To slip beans out of 
their skins, a 2700 Evelyn Diary n June 1652, It was long 
before I could slip the cord over my wrists to my thumb. 
1733 W. Ellis Chiltern $ Vale Partn. 187 Their Bark 
must never he slip’d up at their putting into the Earth. 
1833 Ht. Martineau Manch. Strike vu. 77 Make every 
one knock that wants to come in. If they won t obey,., slip 
the bolt. 1850 R. G, Cumming Hunter's Life S, Afr, (ed. 2) 


1. 149, 1 , . despatched men with a span or team of oxen to 
slip the wildebeest to camp. 1889 Gretton Mommy's 
Harkback 161 One of the men slipped a brand from a 
bundle of wood. 

fig. ;795 Burke Regie. Peace iv. (1892) 268 Having there- 
fore slipped the persons, with whom we are to treat, out of 
view, 

b. With off or oh. (Cf. 2 .) Also refi. 

26 6a. Boyle Spring of Air 114 Since, -such Surfaces are 
as easily slipt of, and extended in the end of the depression 
as in the beginning. 2680 Moxon Mech. Exerc. x. 188 On 
this Crook is slipt the Noose of a Leather Thong. 1707 
Curios, tit Huso. <$• Gard. 197 A Cinnamon-Tree. .bears 
none but its Bark, which Slips itself off every Year. 1778 
Mrs. Raffald Eng, Housekeeper 25 Take the cloth care- 
fully off, and slip it on to your dish. 2837 Carlyle Pr. 
Rev. 11. 1. vi, On the President’s chair [can] be slipped this 
cover of velvet. 1885 Law Reports 15 Q. B. Div. 360 The 
belts. . could be slipped off the drum of the shaft . .at pleasure. 

c. Sc. To go or take (one’s way) in a quick 
and quiet manner. With advb. compl. 

1828 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxviii, If I were to.. slip my waj's 
hame again. — Rob Roy xxii, I,. came slipping my waj's 
here to see what can be dune anent your affairs. 

16. a. To strip or take off (a garment, etc.) j to 
cast (the skin, etc.). Occas. with advs., as down, 
off. Also in fig. context. 

1535 Lyndesay Satire 2172 Slip doun Jour hois, a 2592 
H. Smith Serm. (2637) 454 As a man slippeth off his clothes, 

. . so we must slip off all our sins. 1603 Dekker Whore 
Babylon Wks. 2873 II. 244 The snake slips off his skinne. 
2673 Humours Town 45 They ought now, like the Serpent, 
to slip their Skin. 27*7 Boyer Diet. Royal it, To slip (or 
pull) off one’s Shoes, tirer ses Souliers. 1842 Tennyson 
Talking Oak 188 When that, which breathes within the 
leaf, Could slip its bark and walk. 2902 J. Watson Life 
Master ix. 87 He blips his past and puts on a new shape. 

b. To put on (an article of apparel) hastily or 
carelessly. 

2590 Lodge Rosalind (2592) H iij, With that she slipt on 
her peticoat, and start vp. c 1660 Roxb, Ball. (1S86) VI. 213 
Come slip on your slippers, and trip down the stairs. 1687 
Merge Gt. Pr. Diet, it. To slip his Clothes on, s'Jtabiller. 
1773 Life N. Frermdc 92, I jumped out of Bed, slipp’d my 
Coaton,and. .called the Chamberlain. 2786 Mmf.. D\Arblay 
Diary 17 July, I was obliged to slip on my morning gown, 

. .and run away as fast as possible. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi. 
vii, Porteous might, however, have eluded the fury, . had he 
thought of slipping on some disguise, 2856 Kane Arctic 
Expl. II. ix. 95 The watch-officer slips on his bear-skin. 

17. To withdraw (one’s head or neck) out of ox 
from a collar, etc. Also fig. (cf. Collab sb. 8 ). 

1583 Golding Calvin on Dcvt. exxv. 772 Albeit we., 
would slippe our heades out of the coler seeking to shift off 
y- matter. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, tv. iv. 112 My burthen’d 
yoke, F rom which, euen heei e 1 si ip my wearied head. 1687 
Mi Age Gt. Pr. Diet, ll, To slip his Neck out of the Collar. 

18. To insert or introduce gently or surrepti- 
tiously. Const, in, into. 

1688 Miege Gt. Pr. Diet. 1. s.v. Couler, To slip mony into 
his pocket. 2713 Arbuthnot John Bull (1727) 76 He had 
tried to slip a powder into her drink. 2748 H. Ellis Voy. 
Hudson's Bay 136 When they want to lay their Child out 
of their Arms, they slip it into one of their Boots. 285a 
Mrs. H. B. Si owe Uncle Tom's C. xxi. 219 The choicest 
peach or orange was slipped into his pocket to give to her 
when he came back. 2888 ‘ J. S. Winter 1 Bootle's Childr. 
iii, He took the loose cushion, .and slipped it under Lassie's 
head. 

transf. 2837 [Miss Maitland] Lett.fr. Madras (1843) 155 
A— quoted all the old divines, and I slipped in texts. 1900 
H. Lawson On Track 55 The time when he slipped three 
leaden pills into 1 Blue Shirt ’ for winking at a new chum 
behind his. .hack. 

b. Cards. To palm (a caid); fabsol., to cheat 
in this manner in playing. To slip the cut (see 
quot. 1879 ). 

2760 Foote Minor 1. Wks. 1799 1 . 239 , 1 am. an adept in 
their science, can slip, shuffle, cog, or cut with the best of 
’em. 2807 Sporting Mag. XXIX. 107 Few could more 
dextroualy slip a card or cog a die. 1836 in Curtees Rep, 
Cases Eccl. Courts I. 414 note, He.. detected him slipping 
the king, commonly called ‘palming’, for the purpose of 
cheating, him. 1879 Sporting Exam, 19 Aug. 262 The 
u-,ual method of slipping the cut is to pick up with your 
right hand the cards removed from the top of the pack, and 
place them in the open palm of your left hand [etc.], 
o. To give quietly or slyly, 

1841 S. Hawkins Poems V. 25 (E.D.D.), The cannie lass 
whiles, .slips me down a bit o’ bread. 2865 Carlyle Fredk. 
Gt.x.v. HI. 256 The Custoin-housc people,. weie pacified 
by slipping them a ducat. 

19. To cause to slip or lose hold ; esp. to undo 
(a knot) in this way. Also in fig. context. 

2606 Shaks. Tr. # Cr. v. ii. 156 The bonds of heauen are 
slipt, dissolu’d, and loos'd. 2674 Fairfax Bulk Selv,_ 74 
Should but nny one pin of it be misdriven, or the running 
of its least wheel slipt or jostled. 2761 Sterne Tr. S/iandy 
11 1. x, Tight, hard knots, . . in which there is no quibbling 
provision made., to get them slipped and undone by. 2828 
Scott Rob Roy iii, The manner in which my father slipt a 
knot, usually esteemed the strongest which binds society 
together. 1894 Hall Caine Manxman v. v, * Kate’s knot*’ 
thought Pete. ..He slipped it, and opened the lid. 

b. To dislocate (a joint). 

27*7 Gay Begg. Op. 1. xiii, May my pistols miss lire, and 
my mare slip her shoulder while I am pursu’d, if I ever for- 
sake thee 1 1760 C. Johnston Chrysal (1822) II. 45 Who 
rode against him, and slipped his shoulder. 284s Lover 
Handy Andy xxxvii, My boise, I fear, has slipped Ins 
shoulder, 2868 Daily News 28 July, This boar, .slipped 
its hip last Saturday while it was being, washed. 

c. To suffer an accidental slipping or sliding 
of (one’s foot). 
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1769 Middlsx. Jml. xg-17 J n»e 4/4 A carpenter .coming 
down stahs.. slipped his foot and got. -a desperate fall. 
1813 Examiners Apr. 2x5/2 A. .man . .unfortunately slipped 
his foot, and fell. 1874 Lady Her bert tr. Bilb iter's R amble 
World ii. vi. (1878) 365 He slipped his foot and fell. 

IV. 20. f a. To allow to pass idly or un- 
profitably ; to waste or lose (time). 06s. 

*435 Mbyn Fire of Love 88 Woo be to Vame qwhos days 
ar siippyd & passyd m vanite. 1645 G. Daniel Poems 
Wks. (Grosart) II. 82 Poor crauling Emmetts ! in what 
busie toyie Wee slip away our Time ? 1687 Hist. Sir John 
Hawkwood iv. 7 To slip no time, lest he should be anti- 
ceeded, lie sits him down. 

b. To allow (an occasion, opportunity, etc.) 
to slip or pass by; to neglect or fail to take 
advantage of. 

£1592 Marlowe Jew of Malta v. ii. Slip not thine opor- 
tunity. 1597 Daniel Civ. Wars n. xlvii, Here, my 
sou’raigne, to make longer stay . . May slippe th’ occasion, 
and incense their will. 1647 N. Ward Simp. Colder 35 
If this market be slipt, things may grow..deare. 1699 
Bentley Phalaris 187 The consciousness of his own guilt 
made him slip this fair occasion of traducing me _ 1721 Dis 
Foe blent. Cavalier (1840) 175 Advantages slipt in war are 
never recovered. 1781 C. Johnston Hist. J. Juniper I. 
*93 He could not slip the opportunity. *83* Shennan 
Tales 164 (E.D.D.), Then slip not the chance when it is in 
youi power. 

To. To fail in keeping (a prescribed time). 06s. 
1605 SttAiis. Macl. h. iii. 52 He did command me to call 
timely on him, 1 haue almost slipt the home. 1707 J. 
Stevens tr. Quevedo's Com. Wks. (1709) 395, I slipt my 
Time. 

21. To pass over, omit in speaking; to avoid 
mention or consideration of. Also with over. 

1605 B. Jonso.y Volpone iv. i, I do slippe No action of my 
life, thus, but I quote it. 16x2 Wlbster White Devil iv. 1, 
Some divines you might find foulded there; lint that 1 slip 
them o’re for conscience sake. 1690 Audios Tiacts II. 63 
We had almost slipt the Notice of a Bawl or two these 
Libellers make about Damnify ing their Church. *748 
Washington Jml. 25 Mar., Writ. 1889 1. 3 Nothing temaik- 
able on Thursday.. So shall slip it. 1850 'l ennyson In Mem. 
c\xii, Like an mconsideiate uoy,.. I slip the thoughts of 
life and death. 

b. To neglect; to omit or fail to prosecute, 
perform, employ, etc. ; to skip, to miss. 

159a Arden of Peverskam in. ii, Wert not aserious thing 
we go about. It should be slipt til I had fought with thee. 
*6*0 Hist. Frier Kush 92, I piay thee, .bitefely to make 
an end of thy enterprise, and slip it not. 1711 Swift Lett. 
(1767) 111. 259 Our ministers are too negligent of such 
things: I have never slipt giving them warning. *721 
Amherst Terrse-Fil. No. 10 (1726) 51 Whether it was usual 
now and then to slip a lecture or so. 1728 Ramsay Genet al 
Mistake 137 [He] changes, lends, extorses, cheats and grips, 
And no ae turn of gainfu' us’ry slips. 

V. 22. To elude or evade, esp. in a stealthy 
manner; to escape from; to give the slip to. 

*5*3 Douglas Mneid 11. vi, 4* llot lo ! Pantnus, slippit 
the Grekis speris,. . Cummis like ane wod man to our }et 
rynning, *607 Tourneur Rev. 'Drag. nr. vi, Why was’t 
not my muention, brother, To slip the Judges. 1669 Penn 
No Cross 1. iii. § 6 No, not a Thought must slip the Watch. 
*702 Vanbrugh False Friend v. i, He sees me ; 'tis too late 
to slip him. *746 H. Walpole Lett. (1846) II. *07 To pre- 
vent the rebels slipping the Duke. 1891 Roberts Ad lift 
A titer. 198 That very night I slipped him. while he was 
asleep, and got clear away. 

b. To pass by, get in front of; to outdistance. 
1856 H, H. Dixon Post <3- Paddoih mu. 324 He had 
slipped all the rest of the field. 1896 Sportsman 10 J uly 3 /R 
I he metropolitan crew managed to slip their doughty 
antagonists at the start. 

o. With up. To deftaud or swindle ; to dis- 
appoint. Auslr. slang : 

189° Melbourne Argus 9 Aug. 4/2, I'd only be slipped up 
if 1 trusted to them. *891 Nat. Gould Double Event 02 
It s deuced hard lines, .to be slipped up like this, 
a. To escape from the grasp of (a person). 

*898 G. Meredith Odes Fr. Hist. 62 She swung the sword 
for centuries : in a day It slipped her. 

23. To disengage oneself or get loose from (a 
collar, halter, etc.). Freq.yfg. (cf. Coll A it s6. 8) 

*579 iy. Wilkinson Coufitt. Pam. of Love 16 He can not 
slippe the coller with me as eist he did, iti leauyng the 
former sentence. *594 Lyly Mother Botnbie u. i, I hope 
you shall neuer slip string, but hang steddie. x6o 7 Torshi l 
Poitr-f. Beasts { 1658) 5 Mammonets. .are tied by the hip., 
that they slip not collar. 1662 J. Davies tr Oletiriits' Vov. 
Ami. 309 they also fasten them .that, in case they should 
break or slip their. Halters, they may not get away. 1821 
bcoTT Kenthss. xui, Hobgoblin.. is like to play the devil 
l '* w ° rld ' " " e c ,an once slip the string. 1836 Unde 
Philip s Convers. Whale Fishery 38 [The whale] must be 
struck in the propei way or he will slip the harpoon. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev 1. vu, x. Rascality has slipped its muzzle. 
189° to pet tat or 28 June, An overworked man who has con- 
trived for a week or two to slip the collar of professional 
responsibility. 

24. 1 0 escape from (one’s memory) ; to elude 
(one s notice, knowledge, etc.). 

CoLLiNGEs Caveat for Prophanen. xxvii, (1653] xia 
Jv&fnJVl* uc \ a 1, S? re s r pt m >' b'smoi'y. *709 Baynard 
188 Y ery few. -remarkable Passages, .of the 
W Obse! ration. 1733 W. Elms 
MW- i •* V< r e £ a t m ' Several good Pioperties of this 
5* vln S sl tpd the Knowledge and Notice of Authors. 

fpwJYctl 16 ^ Dimanche, Le Fleur, .let as 

* c v occasions slip hun as his master. 

25. To pass or escape inadvertently from (the 

pen, tongue, etc.). v 

H^StWARBURTONm W. & Hurd Lett. (1809) 82 The word 
Hutcheson slipped my pen before I was aware. 1887 


G Meredith Ball. Poems 148 Weak words he has, that 
slip the ueiveless tongue. 

VI. 28. To allow to slip (from one’s hand, 
etc.) ; to loosen one’s hold or grasp of ; to let go. 

c 1586 C’tes& Pembroke Ps. lxxviii. xi, He slipt the raines 
to east and southerne wind. 1592 Greene Def Contty 
Catch. Wks. (Grosart) XI. 67 Jaike all this while had an 
eye to the Bitch, and determined at last to slip her haulier. 
1084 R. H. School Recreat. 59 Cavealing or Disengaging. 
Here you must.. slip your Adversaries Sword, when you 
perceive him about to bind or secure yours. 1764 J. Fergu- 
son Led. it. 13 A pebble moved round in a sling.. will fly 
off the moment it is set at liberty, by slipping one end of 
the sling-cord. *878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 104 These., 
slipped the ropes and did battle with their assailants. 
1883 Law Times Rep. XLIX. 332 The tow-rope of the tug 
was slipped. 

fig. ifixi Shaks. Cy»/h iv. iii. 33 Wee'I slip you for a sea- 
son, but our iealousie Do’s yet depend. 

b. To allow to escape ; to utter (f or commit) 
inadvertently. Also with out. 

a *59 * H. Smith Wks. (1867) II. 12 That they inny forget 
themselves at such a time, and step too far, and slip a sin. 
1687 Mib.au Gt. Fr. Dut. 11, To slip out n Word, (Acker une 
parole. 17*3 Pres. State of Russia 1 1. 151 But 1 was 
drunk, ..and I slipt those Words, trusting to my Seivants. 
1766 Golosh. Vicar W. ix, They once or twice mortified 
us sensibly by slipping out an oath. 

c. To slip one's breath or wind, lo expire ; to 
die. collotp. 

<2x8x9 Wolcoi (P. Pindar) Wks. (1830) fig (Davies), And 
for their cats that happed to slip their breath, ( >ld maids 
..might mourn. 1833 Marrvat P. Simple (1863) 282 He 
thinks I am slipping my wind now— but I know better. 
1858 .Reade Never too late to mend I. x. 180 You give him 
the rightstufT, doctor, ..andbe won't slip Iris wind this time, 

d. To emit, send out (light, etc.), rare — 

*873 Browning RedCott. Nt . cap 122 Bach pullet-egg Of 
diamond, slipping flame fiom fifty slants. 

e. Knitting. (See qxiot.) 

*88o Plain Hints Needlew. 14 To decide whether it should 
be done by knitting 2 loops together, or by slipping u loop 
(i.e. taking it off without knitting). 

f. To detach (the end carriage or coach) from 
an express or non-stopping train while running, in 
order to allow passengers to get out at a certain 
station. 

*856 Bradshaw's Raihu. Guide J an . 39 A carriage slipped 
at Slough at 10.45 aft. 1884 G. W. R. Time Tables July 48 
Carriage slipped at Reading nt 2.4. 1898 Daily News 11 
Oct. 8/x The Great Western, .were slipping coaches in 1865. 

27. To release (a greyhound or other dog, or a 
hawk) fiom a leash or slip. Aluojig. 

*595 Suaks. Tam. Shr. v. ii. 5* Oh sir, Lucentio slipt me 
like hisGray-hound. a 1625 Beaum. & Ft. Women Pleas'd 
11. ii, When they grow ripe for marriage They must be 
slipt like Hawkea. *649 G. Daniel Tnnarch., Hen. IV, 
ccxlix.The Age (it seemes).. broke in the Cell; Slipt her 
Rebellions, like rude Molaes forth. x668 Etiikrkd&e She 
wait'd if she con'd n. i, Indeed methinks they lookas if they 
never had been slip’d before. 1753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppf. 
s.v. Coursing , The mungril greyhound, whose business it is 
to drive awny the deer before thegreyhounds are slip'll. 
184* Lane Arab. Nts. I. xafi The horsemen are instantly 
at full speed, having slipped the dogs. 

absol. 1893 Times 18 Dec. xo/3 w, slipped well. 1904 
Field 6 Feb. 220/2 Wright I have rarely seen slip better. 

b. "With after, at, or upon (game, etc.). 

*673 Hickckingill Greg. F. Greyb . 8 He has stood three 
or four courses already ; the first., that was slipt at him 
made more hast than good speed. 1753 Chambers' Cycl 
Suppl. s.v. Coursing, If a pi oyer deer come out, and it is 
suspected that the brace or leash of greyhounds slip’d after 
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Did. Field Sports 177 Giey-hounds were slipped after such 
as were wounded. 1859 Tennyson Elaine 654 Our falcon 
yesterday, Who lost the hern we slipt her at. 1903 Stu M. 

G. Gerard Leaves fr. Diaries \ ii. 213 A friend of mine 
saw thirteen of these dogs slipped upon a wounded tiger. 
jig - *676 Etiiereoge Man of Mode 11. i, I am going to ' 
slip the boy at a mistress. 1832-4 Da Quinccy Cxsats 
Wks. 1859 A. 218 Ihe Roman army hungered. .to be un- ! 
muzzled and slipped upon these false friends. i 

0 . To unyoke, release. j 

1859 Capern Ball. <$■ Songs 41 The ploughman slips his 
weary team. , 

28. Kant. To allow [an anchor-cable, etc.) lo ■ 
run out, freq. with a buoy attached, when quitting 1 
an anchorage in haste; to diop or disengage (an 
anchor) in this Avay. 

x6Bx Land. Gas. No. 1643/1 The Tripolines slipped their 
Anchors and made what haste they could into the Port 
1698 Fryer A cc. E. India <yP. A 4 b, Found three anchoi s 
slipped in the Bay. 1722 Dit Foe Col. Jack xviii, Site 
immediately slipped her cable, and put herself under sail. 
1790 Beatson Naval * Mil. Mem. 1. 173 Few of them io-t 
any time in weighing their anchors, but either cut or slipped 
them. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef Mast xiv. 35 We made sail, 
slipped our cable, . .and beat about, for four days. 

absol. 1667 Load. Gas. No. 203/4 One of them.. was 
forced to come to an Anchor, but the night proving stormy 1 
obligedher to shp xfiSa Ibid. No. i 7 8 7 /4 Several other , 
Vessels in tins bad Weather slipt, and went to Sea. 1703 
Smlaton Edystone L. § za 6 The Weston.. was tlieirfbre , 
ordered to slip and make her best port, 1840 R. H. Dana ' 
Bef. Mast xviii. Vessels nre obliged to slip and run for 1 
their lives on the first sigu of a gale. 

b. To slip one's cable, to die. j 

*7S> j Smolll rT Per. Pic. lxxix, I told him [a doctor) as how ! 
I could slip my cable without his., assistance. *868 Yaies 
Rocks Ahead 1 rob ii, Our poor friend, who has, as it were, 1 
clipped his cable before my arrival. j 


20. Of animals: To miscarry with; to drop, 
bring foith, or cast prematurely. Also transf. of 
persons. 

1665 Piii'V.s Diary 31 Mai.. My I.ady Castlemaine is sick 
again ; people think slipping her filly. 1757 Phil. Trans. L. 
536 As appears by the cows with calf not slipping their 
calves. 1759 R. Brown Compt. Farmer 5.2 These [dogs] have 
sometimes caused them [sows] to slip their pigs. 1827 Sport. 
Mag. XXI. 38 My grey mare had slipped a fine horse foal . . 
and my best cow her calf. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede vi, 
The cheese may swell, or the cows may slip their calf. 

Slip (slip), vf Also 6 slyppe. [a. MFlem. 
or MLG, slippen (LG. slippen, MSw. sliPpa ; obs. 
G« sehlipfen), to cut, incise, cleave, etc.J 

+1. traits. To cut (a spoon-handle) obliquely at 
the end. Obs. 

1498 Test. Ffior. (Surtees) IV. 142, xij coclcari.t m guinea, 
Slipped in Iczstalkes. *538 Itud. VI. 81, ij spoticsof sylvcr 
slipped at the endes. 1549 Inv. Ediv. VI in Jackson Hist. 
Eng, Plate (1911) 497 Fourtene Sjioneb well gilt slipped at 
th endes. 

2. To part (a slip or cutting) from a stock, 
stalk, or branch, esp. for ihe purpose of propaga- 
tion ; to divide (a plant, root, etc.) into slips. 


..Time and rosemary slipped. 26x5 W, I.awsun Country 
I/ousew. Garden (1626) 39 If he be little, slip him, and set 
him, perhaps he will take. x66g Woriidoi: Syst. Agrit. 
(1681) 157 The Branches also may be slipped and planted. 
73* Gentl. Mag. I. 93 Sow scur/onera s.dsfy, and slip 
skerrits of the last year’s growth. 1786 Am hcromhik Card. 
Assist. 273 Burnet — may be planted and slipped. *8o8 
Amt. Reg., C/tnm . 67 When the plant had tillered, I took 
it up, and slipped or divided it into four sets of slips. 

absol. x6*4 Breton I would «V I would not xwviit, I 
would I were a Gardiner, and had skill To digge uiul rake, 
and plant, and snwe, and slippe. 

b. With off or from. Also to cut, gather (a 
flower, etc.). 

*563 Hyj.l Art Garden. (1593) 107 Then do the Gardners 
slip them off from the greater stalkes. 1577 11. Gooou 
Hcresbach’s Husb. it. (1586) 55 The branches being slipped 
ofT, and set in the spring. 1663 Bt*. Griiuth Four Ad- 
7 uirablo Beasts 20 We can slip a duster of Grapes from 
a Vine. 1687 Miloe Gt. Fr. Did, n, To slip off a Flower, 
citeillir une Fleur. 1766 Compl, Farmer s.v. .Skit rets, The 
side roots should be slipped off with an eye or bud to tut h. 
*790 Trans. Soc. Arts VIII. Sr, I slipped off scveial off- 
sets from the heads of large plants. 1825 Greeuho. Comp. 
II. 190 Leaves slipped off and planted m moist moss will 
root, and become plants. 

c. In fig. contexts. 

*580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 367 When ye flower of their 
youth (being slipped too young) shall fade before they he 
olde. 2785 Paley Mor. Philos, vi. i. (1818) II. in Every 
bianch which was slipped off from the primitive stock., 
would, .take root, and grow into a separate clan. 
f3. Dicing. (See quot.) Obs. 

*7 « Puckie The Club 3 r The Doctors, tiic Fulloms, 
Loaded Dice.., High-SIipt, Low-Slipt. ( Note.'} Dire with 
their Eclgeb polish'd off, s»o to muke them run Itl^h .. 
Ditto, so as to make them run low. 

Slip, 57.3 rare ~ l . [f. Slip sbf 4 .J turns. To 

paint or ornament (pottery) witit slip. 

1686 Plot Staffardsh. 123 These also being dry, they then 
Slip or paint them with their several sorts of Slip. 

Slip, 57. 4 [f. SUP J//.-J 

1. trans. To face with a slip of some material. 

1885 Spon Mcch. Own Book 353 The shelves and djvi- 

sions.. are slipped with rosewood on the fore edges. Hid. 
373 The proper way is to ‘slip’ them with good mahogany, 
at least 4 in. thick. 

2. To note or enter upon a slip or slips. 

3895 ll’esiut. Gas. 15 May 7/a He is sure to he near 


Dictionary’. 

Slip-, the stein of Slip r *. 1 in combination, as 
slip- bend, (see quot.) ; slip-buoy, a buoy attached 
to a cable when slipping an anchor; slip-coat, 
? a coat which slips on readily ; slip-cord, a cmtl 
with a slip-knot made on it; slip- finger it., 
that has slippery fingers ; in quot. jig . ; slip- 
gibbet, a scape-gallows (now dial,)', slip- 
groat, ==SlU)K-u«o.it; f slip- halter, ~Jip-giMvl‘, 
slip-hook (see quots.); slip-jig, some kmd of 
dance ; slip joint, -link (see quota.) ; slip-noose, 
a noose which tightens and slackens by tnt an-t of 
a slip-knot; slip-rope, -screw, -shackle (see 
quots.); slip-shelled ? having the outer cover- 
ing removed; f slip-skin a., slippery, evasive; 
slip sole Sc., slip spear tsee quots. - ; f slip- 
sprung a., illegitimately born ; slip-stitch t/». (see 
qttol.) ; hence ilip-slihh vb., siip-Uih her ; + slip- 
stocking, i a short .slocking, a .sock ; slip-stopper 
(see quots.) ; slip thong, a thong which operates 
by means of a slip-knot ; f slip-thrift, shovel- 
board; a spetulthrilt ; cf. Hlide-tukift. 

Various other accidental or trivial comlfe. of this and the 
foi « w, 2 ? ‘VI* 8 appear in recent use, 
jSGjbwuiSa, tor's IVouUk. 633 'SlifBend, when a 
man makes a false step, and slips down a hatchway, or ovet- 
buard. x 7 $8 Capt. Miu.es in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) 
vil. p. emu, We hove up to twr best bower., and got x "slip 
buoy on the end of our sheet cable. 156a Pnvrs . Eat id 
tx. wc ij, You must haue. -gay ioty Jerkins, saffron shuts. 
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Your “slipcoats must haue sleeues, 1847 W. C. L, Mar- 
tin The Ox 166/1 Let the “slip-cords be applied to the 
fore-legs, and held by au assistant. 1848 Fraser's Mag. 
XXXVIII. 428 The empty, tattered Past, ..the greased 
“slipfinger Present. _ 1785 Grose Du t. Vulgar T. s.v. 
Scapegallows , A “slip gibbet, one for whom the gallows is 
said to groan, igar in Inderwick Cal, Inner Temple Fee, 
(1896) 63 [None of the society shall play within the Inn at 
the game called] shoffe boorde [or] “slypgrote. 1659 I.ady 
Alimony iv. vi, As I hope for meicy, I am half-persuaded 
that this “slip-halter has pawned my clothes. 1863 A. 
Young Naut. Diet. 356 *Siip hook .13 ‘especially useful 
on shipboaid in securing and slipping towing cables, etc.' 
187s Knight Diet. Meek. 2212/1 [The] Slip-hook.. may be 
disengaged or slipped by the motion of a tiigger, a sliding 
ring, or otherwise. 1895 Cath. News 13 July 2/3 He would 
not let her go until she had finished the “slip jig. 1876 
Preece & SivEwniGiiT Telegraphy 234 If the pipes are iron, 
one of them has to be bioken ; where this is unavoidable a 
’‘slip joint is afterwards employed to protect it— that is to 
say, two half pipes.. are placed one over and the other 
under the break s they are screwed together and the ends 
tightly packed. 1873 Knight Diet. Aleck. 2B12/1 *Slip- 
link ) a connecting link which allows a certain freedom of 
motion. 1847 W. C. L. Martin The Ox 166/1 It maybe 
necessary to put a *slip noose on each fore limb. 1897 G. C. 
Bateman Vivarium 225 A pioperly-contrived slip-noose. 
1750 Blanckley Naval E xpos. 136 “Slip Hopes for triseing 
up the Bites of the Cable to the Rails of the Head. 1846 
A. Young Naut, Diet. 287 Slip-rope , a rope bent to any 
thing in such a manner that it may be slipped when required. 
1879 Cassell's Techn, Educ. IV. 117/1 A * “slip-screw ’, vi/., 
one in which the threads do not bite, and Lhe screw turns 
round in its receptacle. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk. 633 
*Shp-Shaikle, a shackle with a lever-bolt, for letting go 
suddenly t yet, when tinged, is sufficient to secure the ship. 
1826 Hone Every-day Bk. II. 1352 Walnuts “slip-shelled 
are heaped in a basket. 1841 Milton Auimadv. Wks. 1851 
III. 205 A pretty “slip-skin conveyance to sift Masse into 
no Masse, and Popish into not Popish. 1887 A rehit. Soc. 
Diet. VII. 90 *Slip Sole, the teunin some parts of Scotland 
for a step. 1883 Greslly Gloss. Caal-m. 227 *Slip Spear, a 
tool for extracting tubing fiom a borehole. 1663 Manley 
Grotius' Low-C. Wars 21 Altogether forgetful, .that they 
pi eferied befoie him a Bastard, ‘‘slip-spiung from an unlaw- 
ful coition. x88z Caui.i eilu & Saward Diet. Ncedlmk. 
125/1 'Slip. Stitch, a stitch much used in Raised Crochet, 
both in joining together detached sprays, and in passing 
from one part of a pattern to another at the back of the work. 
1897 Westm, Gaz, 4 Feb. 3/3 The silk should be turned over 
on the right side and “slip-stitched. 1896 Daily Ch ran, 7 Aug. 
10/7 Ties.— Good “slipstitchers for derbys, outdoors. 1673 
HicKERIngill Greg. I<\ Greybeard 242 Plung’d themselves 
into perplexities, or into Parson “shp-stockins extravag- 
ancies. «i68o Butler in D’Urfey Pills (1719) III. 334 
Slip-stocking Similitudes. 1698 Collier Immor. Stage ii. 
60 This lady's fancy is just slip stocking-high, and she seems 
to want sense more than her breakfast. 1831 Ann. Reg. 
LXXIII. 445 The apparatus [for releasing the life-buoy] is 
kept in place by whut is called a “slip-stopper, a sort of 
catch-bolt, which can be unlocked at pleasure, by merely 
pulling a trigger, c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 54 
The slip stopper.. is used for stoppeiing the cable,.. to 
prevent the cables running out of the hawse-hole. 1799 
Monthly Rev. XXX. 367 All carry lances, which, when on 
horseback, by means of a *slip thong, they sling to a rest in 
the stirrup. 1379 Rice Invective agst. Vices B ij h, What 
to dooe there? To Bowie, or to plain at Dise, or Cardes, 
Penipricke, or *slipthrift ? 1621 Granger Eccles. 273 Thus 
it is in the house of prodigals, drinking sliptbrifts, and 
Belials. 

b. Applied genet ally to devices that may be 
slipped or slid aside, back, in, out, etc., or to 
things provided with these, as slip-bar (- gate ), 
-board, -bottom, coffin, -coupling, -door, -feather, 
-feathering, gap, ladder, -panel, - ring , -shave. Also 
Slip-bail. 

1803 R. W. Dickson Pract . Agric. I. 143 The 4 , slip-bar- 
gate is a form of gate often used. 1726 Swift Gulliver if. 
viii, I..ventuied to draw back the “slip-board on the loof. 
1854 H. Miller Sck. <]- Sc/1111. (1858) 285 In square wicker- 
work panniers with “slip-bottoms. 1900 J. J. Vlrnon Parish 
of Hawick 17 u- 172s, *67 Inten ing tramps . . by means of ‘ a 
“slip coffin ’, t. e., a coffin which upon being lowered . by 
ropes attached to it, could be recovered, the body being left 
in the grave. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm III. 927 The 
spindle may be attached to another shaft.. by means of a 
“slip-coupling. 1764 Lloyd Actor Poet. Wks. 1774 I. 19 
But in stage customs what offends me most Is the “slip- 
door, and slowly-rising ghost. 1881 Mechanic § 444. 194 
The “slip feather that is to be pressed into the grooves to 
hold the boards. Ibid. 193 The modes ,. adopted for this 
juncture of pieces of wood are , . known respectively as 1 ebat- 
ing, .grooving and “slip feathering [etc.]. 1839 Bartlett 

Diet. Timer. 167 A.* Slip gap is a place provided in a fence, 
where the bars may be slipped aside and let down. 1795 
Holcroft in Kegan Paul IV. Godwin (1876) I. I 49 i J, fell 
from a “slip ladder, and bioke it fairly in two. 1864 Eli/. 
Murray Ella Norman 1 . 161 Jock.. rode on, until he came 
to some “slip panels ; these he let down. 1881 A. C. Gran r 
Bush Life Queensland II. xx viii, 107 His step, as he bowled 
up to the slip-panel, was brisk and energetic. 1742 A. 
Monro in il led. Ess. Edinb. V. 433 A Spring which keeps 
the Handles [of a needle-holder] asunder, till the “Slip- 
ring or Slider is thrust towards the End of the Handles. 
1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl. 823/2 *Slip Shave, a point 
or shave made to slip over the nose of the mold-board. 

c. In the sense ‘detached, or inteuded to be 
detached, from a railway train while running’, as 
slip-carriage , -coach, - compartment , -portion. 

Hence slip-guard, the guard of such a cairiage, etc. 

1869 Echo 23 Aug., A ‘ slip ' carriage placed in the rear of 
the tram, which isaiopped at Hatfield. 1884(5. IV. R, 'Time 
Tables July 33 Slip Coach detached at Bridgewater. 1898 
Daily News 11 Oct. B/i Entering the slip compartment, 
one finds little to differentiate it from a small guard’s van. 
Ibid., Where the detached slip-portion has collided with the 
train it has just left. 


2 . In comb, with advs., as slip-along a., slip- 
shod; slip-down dial, (see qnot. 1828); slip-in 

a., admitting of a person or thing slipping in, or 
being slipped in, easily or readily ; slip-on, some- 
thing that may be slipped or put on readily, esp. 
a great-coat or overall ; also attrib. ; slip-out a., 
that one may slip out of in a convenient manner. 

1815 [Mrs. Johnstone] Clan-AVtyn xiii. (1853) 66 Hugh 
flung his slip-on around him. 1S28 Carr Craven Gloss, 
Slip-down, old milk, a little curdled, which readily slips 
down the throat. 1849 Maitland Reformation Eng. xx. 
559 It would be less worth while to read Fox’s slip-along 
stories. 1839 Sala Gaslight ty D. xxii. 252 He knows ail 
the slip-in and slip-out public-houses in London. 1904 
Ladies Field 14 Slay 426/1 The ‘Slip-on’ coat for all 
weathers. 1906 Westm. Gas. 1 Dec. 18/2 Both slip-in and 
paste-on mounts, upon which the photographs can be 
mounted with the minimum of trouble. 

Slip-cheese, -curd : see Slip sbj 2 b. 
Slip-cloth. Also slip cloth. 

1 . A coat used to piotect a coursing-dog while 
in the slips. 

1856 ‘Stonehenge* Brit. Rttr. Sports 1. m. vii. 200/2 
These particular patterns are called ‘ slip cloths ’. [Desciip- 
tion follows.] 

2 . A narrow cloth used lo protect a table-cloth, 
table, or side-board. 

1889 ‘J.S.Winter’/7/w.5ui5(iS9i) 209 They dineon the 
table with slip-cloths. 1899 Daily News 23 Dec. 6/2 Then 
on the white slip cloths the dishes can be laid. 

Slip-coat. [Cf. Slip sbA 2 b.] A kind of 
soft cream-cheese. Chiefly in slip-coat cheese. 

<1x648 Digby Closet Opened (1669) 270 My Lady of 
Middlesex makes excellent slipp-coat cheese of good morn- 
ing milk, putting cream to it. 168a Hartman Direct. 
Cookery 33 To make slip-coat cheese, as Sir Kenelm’s house- 
keeper made them for him. 1736 Bailey Household Diet. 
5.V. Cheese, To make slip Coat Cheese otherwise call’d 
Cieam Cheese. 1784 Twamley Dairying E.xemp. 58 The 
way to make soft Cheese, or slip coat Cheese. 1858 
Simmonds Diit.' Trade, Slip-coat, new-made cheese; a 
small and very rich vatiety of Yorkshire cheese, not unlike 
butter but white. 

Slipe (slaip),' j/.t Sc. and north. Also 5 Sc. 
elyp, 6 slype, [npp. a. LG. slips (cf. MSvv. 
slipa to drag, dtaw), var. of the usual stipe, = 
MHG. sleife (G. schleife) sledge, train, loop, 
knot, etc., related to LG. slipen to whet, and 
stipen to drag (see Grimm's IVbc/i. s.v. schleifen)/] 
For various dialect uses see the Eng Dial. Did. 

1 . A sledge or drag. 

C1470 Henry Wallace ix. 1625 He..Graithyt him a 
diawcht, on a braid slyp and law. Ibid. 1633 Togiound 
the slyp can ga. 1489 Acc. Ld. High Trcas. Scot. 1 . 124 
Item, to Will, wryth, that past to bryng the bott fra the 
Blaknes and makyng of hir slyp, iiij ii. 1739 Sir J. Clerk 
in Mem. W. Stukeley (Surtees) II. 92 [At Whitehaven] the 
Coal when brought up to the level of the sea, is putt on slips 
[? read slipes], and conveyed into the cavity of a hill. 1756 
Mrs. CaldRrwood frill. (1884) 64 A great many tilings 
they carry on slipes, for instance barrells. They have slipes 
of a gieat length. 1807 Ann. Reg. 868 A sledge without 
poles, moved by diag- ropes, and termed a slipe. i860 Eng. 
4 Foreign Mining Gloss, (ed. 2) 79 Slipes, the sledges at 
the bottom of the skip, used to draw the coals upon. 1880- 
in Eng. Dial. Did. (Sc., Iiel.). 

b. Part of a plough (see quots.). 

1616 Surfl. & Markham Country Farme v. vi. 532 Then 
the slipe to keep the plow from wearing. 183* J. Holland 
Maniif. Metal I. 137 The sole or under plate, and the 
curved side or slipe, formeily called the earth-board,, .are 
of iron or cast metal. 1877 N. W . Line. Gloss., Slipe, the 
fiat sheet of iron on the land or left side of a plough. 1891 
in Sheffield Gloss. Suppl. 

c. Mining. (.See quots.) 

i860 Eng, ijj- Foreign Mining Gloss, (ed. 2) 44 Slipes, flat 
pieces of iron for the corves to slide on. x88x Raymond 
Mining Gloss., Slipes, . . sledge-runners, upon which a skip 
is dragged from the working breast to the tramway. 

f 2 . a. ? A flap or lappet, b. A noose or 
halter. Obs: 

1340 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) VI. 113 My bonnet with slipes. 
1587 Shuttleworth Au. (Chetham Soc.) 41 A coide to 
make sly pes for horsies to tye them in, v*. 

Slipe, sbJ Now dial, (and U.S.). Also 6 
slype. [Of obscure origiu: cf. Slip sbS and 
Slipe.] A slip or slice ; a long nairow piece or 
strip. Alsoyf^f. (quoL J59Jr). 

1338 Leland l (in. (1369) VII. 72 A Soyle Champayne on 
every Syde, in the whiche as in Slypes, were some prety 
Gioves and Woods. _ 1397 Hook hr Eccl. Pol. v. lxxviii. 
§3 (1611) 420 Deciding their chaige into slipes, and 
ordaining of vnder-officeri. 1624 Maldon Borough Deeds 
(Bundle 108 fol. 3), One kitchin or building (with a little 
Slipe of ground therunto m A 1 S cls - parish). 1854 in Miss 
Baker Northampt, Glass. 1876- m Eng. Dial. Diet. 
(Cunib., Yks., Bedf , Som.). 1896 Amur. Dial. Notes I. 66 
(E.D.D.), Cut me a slipe of bacon. 

t Slipe, sb.'A Obs.~ l [? var. of Slip jA 1 ] (See 
quot.) 

1716 Phil. Trans. XXIX. 472 The Cliffs consist of great 
ragged Sand-Stones till we come to near a Yard.. of the 
Bottom j then we meet with what they call a Slipe, i. c. a 
slippeiy sort of Clay always wet. 

Slipe (slaip), sb .' 1 [f. Supjs zi. 2 ] A certain 
quality of skin-wool. 

1856 Farmer's Mag. Nov. 448 Silesian slipes and skins in 
bundles. 1889 Daily News iz Dec. 2/4 Bales marked with 
the names of the stations upon which the wool was grown, 
or the bleed of sheep, such as ‘Bridgwater Cheviot, Lin- 
coln Slipes ’, &c. 


t Slipe, v - 1 Obs. In 4-5 slype, [a. MDu. 
slipen (Du. slijpen) or MLG. slipen (LG. slipen, 
Sw. slipa, Da. slide) , = OHG. slifan (G. schleifen ) 
to whet, etc.] traits. To make smooth, to polish; 
to whet or sharpen. 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 347 His mouth upon the gras he 
wypeth, And so with feigned chiere him siypeth. 1390 Earl 
Derby's Exped. (Camden) 46 Pro slypyng gladiorum domini. 
147* Ripley Comp. Alch. vr. xxvn. in Ashm. (1632) 167 
Wnych lyke a swoi de new slypyd then wyll shyne. *490 
Caxton Eneydos xxviii. 107 A swerde well sharpe slyped, 
myghte haue broughte the twosustersto deth bothe atones, 

Slipe, v* Now dial. Also 4 slype. [Of 
obscure origin. For the various dialect uses see 
the Eng, Dial. Did.] 

1 . trans. To strip, peel, skin; to take off by 
peeling or stripping, etc. 

? c 1390 Form of Cury in Warner Culitt. Antiq. (1791) 5 
Take the whyte of lekes, slype hem, and shrede hem small. 
1781 J. Hun on Tour to Caves (ed. 2) Gloss. 96 Slipe, to 
stiip off the skin or hark of any thing. 1788 W. H. Mar- 
shall Yorltsh. II. 353 To Slipe offi, to draw off superficially ; 
as skin from the body, bark from a tree, &c. 1824- in dial, 
glossat ies, etc. (Sc. and northern). 

2 . intr. To fall over softly. 

1786 Burns To Auld Mare xii, Till sprittie knowes wad 
rair’t an’ risket, An’ slypet owre. 
t Slipe, v.* Obs ,- 1 In 5 slype. (Meaning 
not clear.) 

a 1300 Medwall Nature (Brandi) 1. 1072 Than shall hys 
hosen be stiyped, Wyth corselettys of fyne veluet slyped 
Down to the hard kne. 

Sliper, obs. f. Slippeii a. ; see also Swokd- 
SLtPEit. Slip-in : see Slip- 2. 

Slip-knot (sli’ptn^t). Also slip knot. [f. Slip 
vA] <a. A knot which may readily be slipped or 
untied, b. A knot so constructed as to slip along 
the cord or line round which it is made; a running 
knot ; also, a noose. 

1639 Torriano, Cdppio, a slipknot th.it may be untied. 
*679 Moxon Mech. Exerc. vii. 126 They, .fasten the rest 
of the Line there, upon the Line Row! with a Slip-knot, 
that no more Line turn off. 1710 Managers’ P/o fr Con 40 
They labour to make the Crown hang upon Her Head, 
only by that Slipknot of Heieditary Right. 1760 Sterne 
Tr. Shandy ill. x, Knots,— by which . . I would not be under- 
stood to mean slip-knots. 1827 D. Johnson hid. Field 
Sports 5s Elephants.. are caught in NepauL.by phatins 
(nooses made with slip knots). 1847 W. C. L. Martin The 
Ox 166/1 By dexterous manipulation, the slip-knot of a cord 
may be fastened round each leg. 1888 A r chseol. Rev. Mar. 
25 The youngest of these princesses is caught while bathing, 
by means of a magical slip-knot. 

iransf. 1863 Cowden Clarke Shahs. Charac. v. 135 A 
free woman of the world,.. retaining her virtue only by a 
slip-knot. 1888 Harper's Mag. July 320/2 Hasty marriages 
-slip-knots tied by one justice to be undone by another. 

Slip-on : see Slip- 2. 

Slippage (sli'pedg). [f. Slip vA + -age,] 
a. The act of slipping or subsiding, b. Amount 
or extent of slip. 

1830 Mallet in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 1. 61 The sudden slip- 
page under water of large masses of submarine banks of 
sand or mud. 1898 T. Thqrnlky Draw $ Fly Frames 71 
This, of course, is the effect'produced by slippage of cone 
belt alone. 

Slipped (slipt), ppl. aA [f. Slip vA] That 
has been let go, cast off, etc. ; that has slipped or 
slid down. 

1649 G. Daniel TV inarch., Hen. V, ccxxxii, Singlie Slipt 
Greyhounds chase Whole-Burnish’t Herds. 1820 Scorr 
Abbot x, I will leave them the slipp’d collar in their hands 
on the fii st opportunity. 1829 J. Phillips Gcal. Yks. 98 
The bay beyond is overhung by a broken slipped cliff. 

Slipped (slipt), ppl. a. 3 [f. Slip v.-] 

+ 1- Cut obliquely. Obs. 

16x8 in Cripps Old Eng. Plate (1901) 281 Spoons with 
slipped ends. 

2 . Her. Of plants, etc., used as charges : Repre- 
sented as torn off from, the stem. 

16x0 Guillim Heraldry m, x, The field is Sable, three 
Lilies slipped. Ibid , He beareth . . three Gilliflowers Slip- 
ped . 1797 Encycl. Bi it (ed. 3) VIII. 448/1 Gules on a Bend 
Argent, tlnee Trefoils slipped proper. 1864 Boutell Her. 
Hist, f Pop, xi. 70 [Tree-, are] slipped, when irregularly 
broken or torn off. 1868 Cussans Heraldiy vi. (1893) 106 
The Trefoil is usually blazoned as Stalked wad Slipped... 
Slipped, applied to a plant, is the same as Erased to the 
limb of au animal. 

Slipper (sli’psj), sb. Also 5 sclypper, 5-6 
slyppar, -er; 6 slep(p)er. [f. Slijp vA-h-m K] 
I. 1 . A light and usually beelless covering for 
the fool, capable of being easily slipped on, and 
chiefly employed for indoor wear. 

1478 Poston Lett. III. 237, ij. sebyrtec, and a peyer of 
sclyppers. 1479 Ibid. 240 In the wbyebe letter was viij d. 
with the whyche I schuld bye a peyer of slyppers. c 1406 
Sermo proEpiscopopuerorum (Iv. ae W.) buj, Euyil fassn- 
ened garmentes & deuyllysshe shoon & slyppeis of frens- 
men. 1309 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1370) 8s Some with 
their slippers to and fro doth praunce, Clapping with their 
heeles in Church and in queare. 1376 Fleming Panopl. 
Epist. 405 You should . . come tripping to mee in your sileken 
sleppers. 1607 Dekker & Mausion Northw. Hoe in. D.’s 
Wks. 1873 III. 41 What a filthy knaue was the shuo-maker, 
that made my slippers, what a creaking they keepe. 1687 
A. Lovell tr, Thevenot's Trav. i._ 30 Their Shoes are of 
the same colour, and made almost like Slippers. 1716 Lady 
Montagu Lett. I. i. 8 , 1 walked almost all over the town., 
in iny slippers, without receiving one spot of dirt. 1736 



SLIPPER. 


SLIPPERINESS. 


tr. Ktysltr's Trav. (1760) I. 444 Within the altar is kept 
a slipper of his of red velvet, with a veiy low heel. 1819 
Byron Juan u. cxxi, Her small snow feet had slippers, 
but no stocking. *859 Dickens Tale Two Cities it, v, He 
had his slippers on, and a loose bed-gown. 

b. In phrases, etc. See also Hunt the slipper 
s.v. Hunt 0. 13 b, and Lady’s slipper. 

1 c 1570 1 J effeeies] Bugbears iv. v, I cannot [tell] what you 
cal being with child : She hath trade her slipper awne. 
ifiag Bp. Mountagu App. Csssar 42, I am loth to touch 
here, or to meddle beyond my slipper. [Cf. Last so. 2 c.] 
1767 Shuffle the slipper [see Draw-glove iJ. 179* S. Rogers 
Pleas. Mew. 1. 35, 'Twas here we chased the slipper by the 

c. [After F .panlott/lier,] Thehammeiheadshark. 
1796 H. Hunter tr. St.-Pierre's Sturt. Nat. {1799) L 5 <j 9 

The seal, the sea-dog, the shark, the slipper, the thorn back. 

d. transf. The lip or labellum of an orchid. 
1902 F. Boyle Greenhouse Orchids 92 Dorsal sepal— that 

which stands upright above the slipper. 1905 R- Haggard 


Gardener’s Year Sept. 328 What the bee or other insects 
do when they enter the slipper of a Cypiipedium. 

+ 2 . Her. (See qnot. 1610 and cf. Fusil L) 

1610 Guilum Heraldry tv, vii, This is. called a wharrow 
spindle, wheie the other are called Slippeis that, passe 
thorow the Yarne as this doth. 1680-4 Dingley Hist. fr. 
Mutblc (Camden) II. p. cclxxxvii, Hobye who beareth 
argent three Fusils upon slippers gules. 
f 3 . Arch. - Plinth i. Obs. rare. 

16x1 Cotgr., Plinthe, a Plinth, or Slipper ; aflat, and squai e 
peece of Masoniie, &c. *703 [R. Neve] City C. Pur - 
chaser 244 Slider, the same as Plinth. [Also in later Diets.] 

4 . a. A form of skid used to retard the speed of 
a vehicle in descending a hill. 

*827 Snorting Mag. XX. 267 The ‘ Nimrod ’ coach with 
a skid, or slipper. 1854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss,, 
Slipper, a skid-pan. 1876 Encytl. Brit. IV. 2x2 A slipper 
or ‘skid ’ which can be placed undei a wheel. 

b. Mining. (See quots.) * 

1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-nt., Skids, slides or slippers upon 
which certain coal-cutting machines travel along the faces 
whilstat work. Ibid., Slippers,. . steel oriron guides fixed to 
the ends and sides of cages, to fit andrunupon theconductors. 

e. A device for conveying electricity from a 
conductor rail to a tram or train. 

xgoo Engineering Mag, XIX. 747/2 Aslipper is placed on 
each carriage, so that one end of the train makes a contact 
before the other runs off. 

5 . ‘A kind of apron for children, to be slipped 
over their other clothes to keep them clean ’ 
(Webster, 1828-32). 

II. 6 . One who slips ; also with away. 

1648 Hexham it, Een glipper, a Stealer away, or a Slipper 
away. *860 Worcester, i tipper, one who,orthat which, slips, 
b. As a fish-name : (see quot.). 
x866 BucKLANDin Life (1885) 171 Curious eel-like fish, with 
an ugly, pert-looking head, and full down the back... and 
a spotted and exceedingly slimy body ; their local name is 
* slippers ' because they slip fiom the hand so easily. 

7 . Coursing. The person appointed to slip the 
hounds at the proper moment. 

*825 Sporting 'Mag. XVI. 268 The slipper should be a 
h Oise’s length in advance of the beaters, 1856 ‘Stone- 
henge ’ Brit. Rural Sports 209 If a judge or slipper be in 
any way connected with a dog. entered in a stake (etc.]. 
*885 Daily News 19. Feb. 2/7 The first pair of animals 
handedover to. , theslipperwereR. Halliday and Mayflower. 

8. dial. (See quot.) 

1841 Hart shorn e-SWa/ Ant. Gloss., Slipper, a mare who 
casts her foal. 

III. 9 . attrib. and Comb, (in sense 1), as slipper- 
like adj., maker , manufacturer , shape, - shaped , 
t -shoe. 

1568 MS. Depositions (Cant, Cath. Libr. 161), With a pair 
of slipper showes on her feete. *796 C. Marshall Garden- 
ing xix. (18x3) 340 The (lower. .is esteemed only for the 
curiosity of its slipper shape. 1830 Linuley Nat. Syst. Bot. 
275 The central fleshy slipper-like body fiom within which 
the stamens proceed. 1847 Steele Field Bot. 164 Lip of 
coi[olla] slipper-shaped. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Slip- 
per manufacturer, a. maker of carpet shoes, or light thin in- 
door leather shoes. 1889 Pail Mail G. 5 Oct. 7/1 Theie 
are slipper makers, .engaged in it. 

10 . Special combs. : slipper animalcule, a 
common infusorian of the genus Paramecium ; 
f slipper barnacle (?) ; slipper-bath, a pat dally 
covered bath shaped somewhat like a slipper; 
slipper-brake, -drag, = sense 4 a; slipper lim- 
pet (see quot. 1890) ; slipper-orohid, orchis, an 
orchid of the genus Cypripedium ; •[ slipper- 
pear (?) ; slipper-plant, shell (see quots.) ; slip- 
per spurs, -= slipper-tlant ; slipperwort, the cal- 
ceolaria or campanula. 

1882 Cassell's Nat. Ifist. VI. 355 They are about four 
times as long as broad, and their shape has given them tlio 
name of “Slipper animalcules. 1891 Chambers's Encyil. 
V IL 754/* Paiamecium, or Slipper Animalcule, an Infus- 


.. Worm-shell, the Tree Oyster, and the “Slipper Barniclc. 
*829 Cooper Good's Study Med. I. 388 The occasional 
“se °f” the “slipper-bath and fomentations. *898 Daily 
News 18 Apr. 10/7 Four large swimming-baths and a large 


spiral shell. 1885 Lady Brassey The Trades 138 The 
brown “slipper-oichid, fi t chausstirc for Cinderella or a fairy- 
queen. 1889 Chambers s Encycl. III. 642/2 Cypripedium, 
or “Slipper-orchis. 1664 Evelyn Kal. H0rt.Js.7zq) 213 
Windsor, Sovereign, Orange. Bergamot, “Slipper-Pear. 
1848 Craig, *Slipper-piant. the common name given to 
plants of the genus Peailantrms. 1858 Baird Cycl. Nat. Set. 
I. gs/x Of the genus Crepidtila , or “slipper shell, forty le- 
cent species are known. 1887 G. N icholson Diet. Garden- 
ing III. 56 Pedilanthns,. .* Slipper Spurs. 1819 Panto- 
logia II, Calceolaria , “Slipperwort. 1885 G. Nicholson 
Diet. Gardening I. 253 Campanula,.. Bell-flower ; Slipper- 
wort. 

Slipper (sli'paj), a. Obs. esc. dial. Forms: 
1 slipor, 3 sluper, 1, 4-6 sliper (5 soliper, 
slipir, 6 -ar), 4-6 slipre, slyper, 5-6 sleper (5 
slepyr); 5- slipper (5 slippyr, 6 Sc. -ar), 5-6 
slypper, 9 dial, slepper, slipper. [OE. slipor, 
»MLG. slipper (MSw. slipper ), G. seklipfer, 
related to Slip 0.1 ] 

1 . Having a smooth slippeiy surface or exterior ; 
readily slipping from one’s grasp or out of place, 
etc. Also Jig. 

a 1030 Liter Sc intill. Ixxviii, (1889) 210 Deoful soiHice 
naiddi e ys slipor. c 1380 Wyclif See. IPks. I. 393 pei ben 
so slipre and so haid Jp.it Gaddis word Lakif? not in hem. 
£1430 Two Cookery Bks. 23 Wasshein. .wyth Ale & Salt, 
an do so wheie jrey ben slepyr [v.r. slipei]. 1481 Caxion 
A’ o'/z<tnf(Arb.)io3Thsnne was his body also glat and slyper, 
that the wulf sliolde haue none holde on hyin. *545 Ray- 
nolo Byrth Manky nde 71 The whit-he do make the waye 


Wits (tfiifi) 138 The melanchoncke haue ever their mouth 
full of froath and spittle, through which disposition their 
tongue is moyst and slipper. 1847 H. Baird (N. Hogg) 
Poet. Lett. (1858) 26 Ma staff wis ?a rlipper. 

Jig. 1591 Lodge Cathaios vi. 52 Then* woides.. are more 
slipper than oiie, but in the ende they aie steeled an owes 
to destioy. 

b. Of a hold : Liable to slip. 

1460 in Pol., Rel., 4 L. Poems (1866) 60 He. .of his hut 
also liathe sliper hold. 1523 Ski lion Gail. Laurel 501 
A slipper holde the taile is of an ele. 1562 J. IIlywood 
Prov. 4 Epigr. {1867) T70 Slyper as an eeles tajle is the 
holde of il. 

o. Readily passing through the body. 

*539 Elyot Cast. Hclthe 46 Moieouer take hede, that 
slypper meates be not (lisle eaten. 

2 . Slippery ; difficult to stand upon. 

c *290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 426 Him J^ou^hte he s-ni} a sluper 
btugge swybe fayr and lieig, a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxxiv. 7 
Miikenes and sliper be )>aie wai. c 1420 Lydo. Assembly of 
Gods 1074 Howe be hyt, the slepyr giasse made many of 
hem fall. *4go Caxton Entydos vii. 32 Fortune, .imposed 
vnder the feet of the ikhte chaste queue, thyng slypper 
& lubiick, for to make hir to ouertlimwe. c *5*0 Barclay 
Mirr. Gil. Manners (1570) C j, As on a slipper grounde, oft 
man doth fall or slide. 1553 Urlndk Q. Curtins Aa v,Thel 
were easelie beaten downe, oy reason the Roeke hadde so 
slippar and unstable standing. *663 Boyle Onus. Rift. 1. 
iv. (1848) 84 Ice Is at once the smoothest and slippertst 


to adjust the slipperdrag before rushing full speed down 
U break-neck precipice. x86x Chambers's Encycl. II. 528/1 
Bonnet Limpets, and “Slipper Limpets. 1890 Ibid. VI. 638 
the family Acmseidse. . are often called ‘slipper-limpets', 
jrom the presence of an internal flange on the incipiently 


\y. Somerset Word-bk. 680 The road’s so zlipper’s glass. 

3 . Of a shifty, unreliable character; deceitful, 
insincere : a. Of disposition, conduct, actions, etc. 

c tooo .Elkric Horn, II. 92 pwyilice 3ing <5e heora lilaf- 
ordas do3 ge^wencte fram carum, and slipere )>urh unsiarfl- 
tSignysbe. 1382 Wyclif Prov. xxvi. 28 The slideri [v.r. 
slyper] mouth weichith fallingis. c *407 Lydg. Res on 4 
Sens. 3295, 1. .haue espyed eke ful wel, How of shper 
conscience Thow yaf a doom, c 1450 in j/d Rep. Roy. 
Comm. Hist, MSS. 280 Therfore he hath by slypper 
eschaunge the loidship and castell of G lax ton. *547 Laii- 
mer in Foxe A. 4 M. (1563) 1349/2, 1 haue chautablye 
monished you in a seci et letter of your slipper dealinge, 
and such like misbehauiour. 1387 Goi.ding De Mornay xvi. 
(1592)262 A thousand soi les ofslipperdeuiccsaud idle wot Us. 
b. Of persons. 

C X400 Bcryn 1641 Tlier-in dwtllida Burgeyse, \>e moste 
scliper man Ofal the town burh-out, a 1540 Barnes Whs. 
(r573) 283/r, I know they bee slipper that I haue to doe 
wyth, and theie is no holde of them. 1573 Churchyard 
Chippcs (1817) 189 Thus waiters on, doe nought but friends 
beguile, And slipper lads, as false and fine as those, For 110 
offence, become most mortal! foes. 1604 Siiaks. Oth, 11. i. 
246 A slipper, and subtle knaue, a finder of occasion. 

4 . Of memory: Not retentive ; forgetful. 

*43* - 5° b. Higden (Rolls) I. 3 For schort lyfe..and a 

slipper memory lete vs to knowe inony thynges. 1509 
Fisher 7 Penit. Ps, cxlii. Wks. (1876) 240 Many haue so 
slypper a mynde that can not kepe in memory a thynge 
shewed vnto them by the space of an houre. *539 Elyot 
Cast. Hclthe 75 Wherofdo happen unstablenesse of wytte 
and slipper rcmerabraunce, 

5 . Of conditions : On which one cannot depend ; 
having no stability or certainty. 

ct43o Hoccleve New Cant, T. (E.E.T.S.) 14 In tbys 
slypre lyf and peryllous, Staff of comfort & help to man ys 
she. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 96/x Thys lyf- . is so sleper 
and fieeyng that whan one weneth to holde it it fleeth away. 
a 1533 Berners Gold. Bk, M. Aurel. (1546) A a vb, Theyr 
vayne glorie and slypperprospeiitee, endured but two dates. 
1557 Tot t el's Mtsc. (Arb ) 161 For slipper welth will not cun- 
tmue, plesuie will weare away. 1598 Grenewey Tacitus, 
Ann. 1. xv. (1622) 29 The higher he should clime, the 
shpperer his estate should be. 

0 . Insignificant, trifling, rare . 

xs«7 Harding in Jewel Def. Apol, (x6xi) 463 These be 
smal and slipper faults which if they weie alone might be 
winked at. 

7 . a. Easily uttered or pronounced. 

*389 Puttexiiam Eng. Poesie 1. iv. (Arb.) 24 The vtterance 


in prose.. is also not so voluble and slipper vpon the tong. 
Ibui. 11. xiii. 134 Such letteis as be by nature slipper and 
voluble and smoothly passe from the mouth, 
b. dial. Fluent, voluble ; given to talk. 

1842 H. J. Daniel Bride of Scio, etc. 177 Yer tongue.. \ 
too saucy, and too slepper. xgoo J. H. Harris Our Cove 
xi. 150 Wimmen’s tongues es too slipper in what doan’t 
eonsarn ’em. 

8. Light, wanton. (Cf. Slippery a. 5.) 

1381 G. Pi-niic tr. Gnasso's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 29 She be- 
gan to make relation of the slipper prankes of the Dutchesscs 
Gentlewomen, and had neuer done with her reprochfull 
reportes. 

9 . Comb., as slipper-fast, -tongued, -willed. 

*350 Bale Image both Ch . 11. xvi. 106b, The folyshe, 
fantastycall, and slypper wytted sort. 1569 Bl. Letter 
Ball, 4 Broadsides (1867) 221 Ye knowe, whvlcs luueisaie 
vnbounde, The knot tc is&lyperfastea. 1586 hooker Hist, 
Irel. in Uolinshcd II- 89/1 The lot d Thomas., ansa eted, as 
one that was somewhat slipper toonged, in this wise. 

+ Sli’pper, vJ Obs. rare . [ad, MDtt. slip- 
peren (-obs. or dial. G. sc/tlipperu, schlipj'ern), 
{. slippen Slip 0. 1 ] intr. To slip or slide. 

1383 T. Wasiiingjon tr. Xuhotay's I ’<>y. 1. xix. jh b, The 
shot which can but slippering passe ouei it. 1648 H rMiA.it 
11, Slibberatde, Slippring. Ibid., Eat slibberinge, a Slipper- 
ing, or a Sliding. 

Slipper (sli’paj), vf [f. Slippeu sb. 1.] 

1 . traits. To beat or sti ike with a slipper. 

x68a Hi doi s Diary 2 Nov. (1887) 1. 43 Y* same day [he] 
was brought foith and Slippetul. 1683 Ibid, 17 Apr. I. 78 
Y« same person who slippeied y« Merchant. 1857 Hughes 
Torn Brown 1, vii, Slipper him on the hands ! 1893 Kir- 
ung Many Invent. 78 That yellow desert- hied girl from 
Cutcli, who..blippeied the young prince uuoss the mouth. 

2 . To piovtdu or co\er with slippeis. 

X856 Mrs. Oli chant Zaidee I. 9 The small feet which 
Mrs. Vivian slippeis so handsomely. 

3 . intr. To walk or shuflle along in slippers. 

*888 Mavnu Ri-.iu Child Wife xx ix, The man slippered 

off towmds the office, in the inlet ior of the hotel. 

Slipper coal. [? f. Slippeu </.] A variety of 
coal (see quot. 1877). 

17x2 Phil. ’Plans. XXVII. 54 r Coal, less black and shin- 
ing than the fonner, called -Slipper-Coal. 1877 Em yd. 
Brit. VI. 66 A smaller ill ift for ventilation.. is earned above 
it in one of the upper beds called the slipper coal. Ibid , The 
coal is first cut to the top of the slipper coal fiom below. 

Slippered (sli’pwtl), ppl. a. [f. Suppkh j/l] 

1. wearing or shod with slippers. 

x6oo Suaks. A. V. L. 11. vii. 158 The sixt age shifts Into 
the leane and slipper'd Pantaloone. 1837 Dickens Piikw, 
xv, Tom sat with his slippered feet on the fender. 1879 Sala 
Pan’s herself again (x88o) I. xv. 228 Her poor old slippered 
legs disappeared in the darkness. 

2 . Associated or connected with the wearing of 
slippers. 

<*18x7 R. L. Edgeworth in Life (1826) II. 419 By the 
assistance and sulace afforded to him in his slippered de- 
crepitude. 1836 R. A. Vacciian Mysliis xm. ill. (x86o) II. 
268 He leaned back in his urm-cliair enjoying slippered ease, 
1884 Harper's Mag. Feb. 431/1 They heard the colonel’s 
slippered Head. 

3 . Relaided by means of a slipper- biake. 

*905 J. B. Firth Higkroj. 4 Bycways Derby. 380 A road 
where the slippeied wheel*!, hate dug great tiencbes. 

Slipperily (slrporih), adv. [f. .Sliwkuy a. + 
-ly -. j In a slippery manner. Chiefly Jig. 

x6o2 Adr. DonSebastiau in Had. Misc. (Malli ) II. 401 
He missed certain papers, which weie slipperily 1 win eyed 
away. <1x635 bwnisConf.L faulty Maiy(t6 6)^6 When we 
have.. dealt slipperily w ith bun. x68x H, M01 r h xpos. 
Dan. vi. 196 Many shall juj 11 theinselies to them slipperily, 
not firmly and sinceiely ;> 1736 in Ainsworiii i. X845 Jane 
Roiiinson Whitehall xlii. 295 Hoofs clattered slipjieiily. 

Slipperiness (slrpaiinus). Also 6 alippri-, 
7 slypperi-, slipori-, 8 slipperyness. [f. Slip- 
pery a. + -NLH8.] 

1 . The quality or condition of being slippeiy, in 
literal senses : a. Of substances, or ut objects in 
respect of their surface. 

Funnei Iy common of food liable to produce laxity of the 
bowels, or uf the latter in a relaxed state, 

1562 ‘luKNfcR Paths 8 b, 'I he slipped lies of the toma*k, 
wh>ch make th that it can not well holde any meat, 1630 
VfcNMiR Via Recta vii. 115 They must be taken, by icnson 
of the mojsture and sliinieriiitsse of their substance, before 
meat. 1699 Salmon Bale's Dhpens. (1713) 614/2 It is a 
slippery thing, and clonuses mid smooths the Passages from 
the Rems by Us slippeiiness. X733 CiikvsE Eng. Malady 


ue tyiiess makes it roll about, and escape the cate her. >856 
Emlrson Eng. Traits, Literature, The hniili liman.. 
ukes hold or things by the right end. and there is no 
shpperiness in his grasp. 1850 Hdhk. Turning A little 
chalk, .will give itafirmer hold, and prevent the slippi-lilies*. 

b. Of tne grouud or other looting. Also in fig. 
context. 

1603 Knolu.s Hist. Turks ( 1621) m Scarce able to stand 
by reason of the slippeunesse of the bloud there shed vpon 
the paueinent. 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 86 '1 hat neither 
1 mice nor wild beasts could be able to climb up for alipperi- 
ness. 1743 Lond.*t C. Brewer ut. ted. a) t86 The great 
Danger that attends such a wooden Floor in its Slmpcrtite** 
1 when wetted. 1734 Washingion Lett. Writ. *889 I. 117 
j A season in which horses cannot travel over the mountain* 
on account of. .slipperiness of the roads. 1836 Lady Gran- 
vicle Lett, (1894) 29 Dec., For jeais there has not been 
seen here such snow and slipperiness, i860 \V. White AU 
round Wrehin 369 With the steepness and dipperiness of 
, the tui * m>*n dry weather. 187* Timet Oct., The slip. 
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perinessof the political ground upon which they have 
been trying to keep their footing. 

2. a., Inclination to babble or talk. rare. 

1589 Nashe Martin Mar prelate Wks. (Grosart) I. 93 It 
is thought that one Pope or other, mistrusting the slippiines 
of my tounge, blest me into a stone to stoppe my mouth. 
1674 Govt . Tongue 108 We do not only fall by the slipperi- 
ness of our tongues, but we deliberately discipline and train 
them to mischief. 

b. The quality of being unreliable, shifty, in- 
sincere, or deceitful. 

1636 J. Trapp Expos. Ephes. iv. 2 5 Shall we not abhor 
sleights and slipperiness in contracts and covenants? 1667 
Flavel Saint Indeed (1754) 143 It is the slipperiness of our 
hearts, in reference to the world, that causes so many slips 
in our lives. 1681 H. More Expos. Dan. Pref. p, sc, Our 
wantonness and slippeiiness in matteis of Doctrine. _ 1818 
Bentham Ch. Eng-. Cateck. Exam. 260 So prudential an 
indeterminateness and. slipperiness 1863 Sat. Rev. 606/1 
They are conscious of illusion and slipperiness, of a sort of 
imposture. 1897 Mrs. Oljvhant W. Blackwood II. xxi. 
3S7 Politicians.. coming to shake their heads over the slip, 
periness of Peel. 

3. a. Instability, uncertainty. 

a 1618 Raleigh Rem. (1661) rig The gliding slipperinesse, 
and running streams of our uncertain life. r6ai Donne 
Scrvi. lxx. 710 To note the Slipperinesse of our times. 
1656 W. Du Gahd tr. Comenius' Gate Lot. Uni. 187 Al- 
though by reason of theslipperiness of things oui circumspec- 
tion somtimes disappointed! us. 1781 Cowpna Lett. 21 Aug., 
I experience as you do, the slipperiness of the present hour 
and the rapidity with which time escapes me. 

b. Aptness to slip or go wrong. 

1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 7 Young men for the 
slipperines of their age, need the benefit of good example. 

c. Liability to be forgetful. 

166s Hooke Mtcrogr. Pref., The slipperiness or delusion 
of our Memory, a 1708 Beveridge Thes. Theol. (1711) II. 
231 Slipperiness in our memories j forgetting God’s good, 
ness to us, 

Sli'pperisb., a. rare —°. Somewhat slippery. 

1648 Hexham 11, Slibberende, Slippring, or Slipprish. 
f Sli'pperishliess. Ohs.~'- Slipperiness. 

1597 A. M. tr. Gnillcmean's Fr. Chining. 36/1 In the 
water streames we may see that the stones, through the 
slipperishenesse of the water, are carried away, 
t sii’pperly, adv. Obs.- 1 In 5 aliper-. [f. 
Slipper a. + -ly 2 .] Insecurely. 

c 1412 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 1357 He sliperly stant 
who fiat Jjow enhauncest. 


+ Slrpperness. Obs. Also 1 slipor-, 5 aliper-, 
slipir-, 5-6 alypper-, 6 sleper-. [f. Slipper a .] 
Slipperiness, in lit. or fig. senses. 

{a) a 1000 Durham Hymn. (Surtees) 36 Beon ut anydde 
. .slipornysse. 1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 99 Writyng was 
ordeyned for slipernes of mynde. c 1412 Hoccleve De Reg. 
Princ. g4i, I fynde schal as frendly slipirnesse As tho men 
now doon, whos fiendeschipe is rote. *333 More Apol. 
xlviii. Wks. 025/1 Of a lightnesse of wit and slippernesse of 
tonge. 1560 D aus tr, Sleidane's Comm. 19 3 b, The disceipte- 
fullnes, uncerlentye, & slyppernes of woordly thynges. 
1590 Greene Mourning Garment Wks. (Grosart) IX. 206 
All his affects are slippernesse, and the effects full of pre- 
iudiciall disparagement. 

(b) 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vn. 1 . (Bodl. MS.), Also 
Jie worn be is igreued wip slidernes and slipernes. 1495 Ibid. 
xi. ii. (W. de W.) 385 Wynde..wypythof slyppernesse and 
vnclennesse. 1319 Horman Vtilg. 37, I fefie with sleper- 
nesse of the stayre. 1339 Et,vor Cast, Helthe (1341) 24 
Gourdes, by reason of the slypperness of their substance, 
lyghtly passe forth by the bealye. 1609 Bible (Douay) Ps. 
xxxiv. 6 Let their way be made darkenesse and slippernes. 

+ Sli'pperous, a. Obs. rare. [Cf, Slipper 
a. ancl next.] Smooth, slippery. 

*383 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. in. x. 86 The 
slipperous glyding of the oyle di opping vpon the dead 
leather. 

Slippery (sli'pari), a. Also 6 alypery, slep- 
ery, o ~7 slyppery, slipperie ; 7 sliperye. 
[Alteration of Slipper a., possibly after LG. slip- 
perig (G. dial, schlipperig), => MHG. slipferic , slip- 
frig (G. dial, schlipfcrig ).] 

1. Having a smooth, polished, or slimy surface 
which renders foothold insecure. 

1335 Coverdale Ps. xxxiv. 6 Let their wayebe darcke and 
slippery. 1396 Spenser F. Q. v. v. 43 But foolish Mayd . . 
Through slipperie footing fell into the brooke. 1623 Bingham 
Xenophon 65 The Riuer rough with many great and slip- 
perie stones. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 168 
Many steep and slippery places to be climb’d up. 2718 
Lady M. W. Montagu Lett. II. Hi. 73 The descent is., 
steep and slippery. 1779 Fletcher Lett. Wks. 1795 VII. 
226, I.. ride out every day when the slippery roads will 
permit me. 18x9 Scott Ivanhoe xxxi, Forming a slippery 
and precarious passage for two men abreast to_ cross the 
moat. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Ear. (1894) iii. 79 The 
rocks were steep and slippery, 
b. In fig. contexts. 

a is86 Sidney Arcadia in, (1605) 233 The ground he stood 
vpon being.. slippery through affection, he could not hold 
hirnselfe from fallihg into such an error, 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 631 Blond is a slippery foundation, and 
pillage a pill’d wall. 1634 Z. Coke Logick Pref., Greatness 
without goodness is a slippery height. 1707 J. Norris 
Treat. Humility x. 396 The more slippery the ground is, 
the more circumspectly should we walk. 17%! Belsiiam Ess. 
I. vii. 132 [He] will find the ground upon which he stands 
very unstable and slippery. 1821 Byron Sardanap. 11. i. 
133 Does it disappoint thee To find there is a slipperier 
step or two Than what was counted on? 2889 Grf.tton 
Memory’ s Harkback 273 He speedily made his mark, and 
climbed higher and higher up the slippery tree. 

2. Of a soft oily or greasy consistency j having 


1 a smooth surface, so as to slip or slide easily ; 
slipping readily from any hold or grasp. 

1331 Turner Herbal 1. B i, The hole herbe is very sleymy 
and full of a slepery iuice [pr. >nuce]. 1567 Maplet Gr. 
Forest 84 b. The chiefest that is marked in the Ele is that 
it is slipperie. j6iz Woodall Si/rg. Mate Wks. (1653) 151 
A good strong Lixivium made with fresh water and ashes 
till it be slipperie. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v. xiii. 
88 The Line. . being rubbed over with soft Sope to make it 
slippery. 1738 J. Keill Ani-rn. CEcon. Pref. (ed. 2) p. x, 
The different Junctures of the Bones,.. which are slippery 
and exceedingly moveable. 1796 Withering Brit. PI. (ed. 
3) III. 869 Leaf oblong, indented, slippery. 1839 Tennyson 
Elaine 215 The maiden dreamt That.. this diamond.. was 
too slippery to be held. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus xc. 6 Melt- 
ing lapt in fiame fatly the slippery caul. 

b. Of persons : Able to slip away or escape 
easily ; difficult to catch or hold. 

*573 G. Harvey Lett. Bk. (Camden) 126 Mye veiy mis- 
trisse. .Moughte yit be woon agayne, like a slippery elfe. 
1663 Cowley Verses >5- Ess. (1669) 13 Harvey was with her 
there, And held this slippery Proteus in a chain. *697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 586 The slipp’ry God will try to 
loose his hold. i8go ‘ R. Boi.drevvood ’ Col. Reformer 
(1891) 204 Before he could seize him, however, the slippery 
savage, eluding his grasp, was bounding through the trees. 
+ c. Of the bowels : Lax, loose, open. Ob r. 

1397 Gi-rarde Herbal 242 By moistning of the belly it 
maketh it the moie slipperie. 1733 G. Cheyne Eng. Malady 
11. ii. (1734) 129 Cinnabar of Antimony, .seldom keeps the 
Bowels slippery. 

d. Slippery elm , the North American red elm, 
Ulmus fulva, or the inner bark of this, used medi- 
cinally; also, a Californian shrub, Fremonlia 
Californica, with similar baik. 

1824 Torrey Flora U.S. I. 209 Slippery Elm, Red Elm. 
1879 Encycl. Brit. VIII. 132 The bark of. the Slippery or 
Red Elm of the United States and Canada. 

e. In names of fishes: (see quots.). 

1876 Goode Fishes of Bermudas 48 The ‘ Slippery Dick 1 
and the ‘ Skip-jack * of the fishermen probably belong to this 
family. 1881 Day Fishes Gt. Brtt. I. 318 Whistler or whistle- 
fish,. .slippery-Jemmy, Dalkey, Dublin Bay. 1884 Goode 
Hat. J/ist, Aguat, A aim. x88 The Slippery Sole — Glypto- 
crphalus pacijzcus. 

3. Of conditions, affairs, etc. : Unstable, uncer- 
tain, insecure ; that cannot be relied upon as last- 
ing or assuied. (Cf. 1 b.) 

1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. 1 Peter 2 Rewardes that 
are transitory and wage that is siyppeiy. *373 G. Harvey 
Lett. Bk. (Camden) 1 In so slipped a case as I am, I am 
enforcid to do as I do. c 1617 MORYsON It in. iv. (1903) 13 
Were not this high estate of his very slipperye, and subject 
to sudden destruction. 163a Strafford in Browning & 
Forster Life (1891) 30a To hold him faste by the sliperye 
ties of feare ana strained professions. *704 Trapp Aira- 
Mull 1. i, O slipp’ry State Of Human pleasures. 1790 
Burke Fr. Rev. (ed. 2) 341 That their future fidelity in a 
slippery concern might be established. 1835 Bain Senses 
<J- Intell. in. ii. S 37 The logical Caution., is still morerequi- 
site in the slippery regions of Analogy. 1872 Bagkhot 
Physics 4; Politics (1876) 24 An aggregate of families owning 
even a slippery allegiance to a single head. 

fb. Of knowledge : Inexact, imperfect. Obs.— 1 
1584 B. R, tr. Herodotus 11. 81 b, Not contented with a 
slippeiy knowledge, but mooued with desire to learne the 
ti uth. 

4. Of persons : Inclined to be fickle or faithless ; 
not to be depended on ; shifty, deceitful. 

*555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 100 note. Women are slippery 
cattayle. 139a Greene Never too Late Wks. (Grosart) VIII. 
26 Some of them are as Sapho was, subtile to allure, and 
slippery to deceiue. 1618 Bolton Flornsm. i, 164 That most 
false and slippery man., was betrayed into the hands of 
Sulla. *679 Oates Narr. Popish Plot 10 But the Deponent 
standing by, said, what if the Duke should prove slippery J 
*733 Foote Englishm. in Paris 1. Wks. 1790 I. 33 He's a 
slippery chap, you know. 1805 Scott in Lockhart 12 Apr., 
He is hard and slippery, so settle your bargain fast and 
firm. 1855 Thackeray Newcomes I. 248 By degrees this 
slippery penitent was induced to make other confessions. 
1879 Froude Caesar xx ii. 378 The slippery politicians in the 
capital were on the watch, 

b. Of actions, etc. : Characterized by shiftiness, 
deceitfulness, or want of sincerity. 

*579 Spenser Slteph. Cal. Sept. 200 Long time he vsed 
this slippery pranck. 1398 E. Guilfin Skial. (1878) 43 She 
Will one day shew thee a touch as slippery. 1664 Cotton 
Scarron. iv. (17x5) 83 Th’ slippery Trick he meant to play 
her. *7*3 J. Warder True Amazons 142 Not knowing 
what a slippery Trick you have play'd them. 1861 Thacke- 
ray Four Georges iii. (1876) 84 He. exercised a slippery perse- 
verance, and a vindictive resolution, 1872 M. Creighton 
Hist, Ess. ii. (1902) 84 Some.. refer all his slippery actions 
to a sincere desire for the good of Christendom. 

5. Licentious, wanton, unchaste; of doubtful 
morality. 

1386 T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 478 He shall 
cause hir.. to become slipperie & lascivious. 1392 Greene 
Disput, 33 , 1 giue thee. ; a counterfect coyne, which is good 
inough for such a slipperie wanton. 1611 Shaks. Wint. T . 1. 
ii. 273 Ha' not youseene Camillo?. .or heard?.. or thought? 

. .My Wife is slipperie? 1738 tr. Guazzo's Art Convers. 54 
She began to tell the slippery Pranks of the Dutchess's 
Gentlewomen. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus lxi. 133 A slippeiy 
Love calls lightly, but yet refrain. *874 Blackie Self Cult. 
48 Unnecessary and slippeiy luxuries, such as drink and 
tobacco. 

0. Liable or prone to slip ; readily giving way. 
Also of the memory, forgetful. 

1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. 1st Ep, Timothy 14 The 
vowe of continencie is not to be committed vnto fraile slyp- 
perye age. *555 Eden Decades (Arb,) 63 Leaste I shuffle 
bestowe my slippery yeares in vnprofitable Idlenesse. 1606 


I Shaks. Tr. <$• Cr. m. ill. 84 When they fall, as being slippery 
standers [etc.]. 1653 R. Sanders Physiogn. 107 The party 

is a vain babler, perfidious, and of a slippery memory. 1664 
Evelyn Sylva xviii. (lyag) 86 This profound fixing of Aqua- 
tick-trees being to preserve them steddy . in their liquid and 
slippery Foundations. 

7. Of the tongue : Talking too freely. 

1727 Boyer Diet. Royal 11, A slippeiy (or fiee) Tongue, 
une Langne trtf-libre, gut dit tout , gni ne cache rien. 

8 . Quasi-flaw. Smartly, closely. 

1828 Sporting Mag, XXIII. 19, I found him in the yard, 
looking pretty slippery after the strappeis. 

9. Comb., as slippery-beUiect, -breeched, -shod, 

- tongued ; also slippery -looking, - sleek ; slippery- 
baek, a West Indian skink {Cent. Diet.). 

x6xx L. Barry Ram Alley iv. i, She is shewing Some 
slippery breech’d courtier lare faces In a bay-window. 
a 1618 Sylvester Map of Man Wks. (Grosart) II. 97 
Though shee simper, though shee smile,. .Shee is alwayes 
slippery-sleeke. 1682 O, Heywood Diaries (1883) IV. 8s 
It was a fiost and snow, my horse slippery shod. 1843 
Bdthune Sc. Peasant's Star. 299 By and by evidence he. 
gan to appear of Jock's being tarry-fingered as well as 
slippery-tongued. 1852 * Nightlark ’ Meanderings Mem. 
I. 64 Thou silvery-backed, and slippery-bellied Eel. 1903 
Sir M.G. Gerard Leaves fr. Dianes viii. 262 The only 
approach to these is by a slippery-looking pathway. 

t Slippet 1 . Obs. rare . [f. Slip sbF- + -et.] 
A slip or strip. 

1637 W. Coles Adam in Eden cccxii, One long hollow 
Flower, . . with a long piece or slippet, as it were, at one side. 
1690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 180 These five slippets do now 
contain the whole Multiplication Table of Pythagoras. 

Sli ppet 2 . [f. Slip riS. 3 ] (See quot.) 

1898 Ac < 5 " Q- 9th Ser. I. 407/2 In mining operations, .a 
slippet is a sand-slide in the boi e-hole 01 excavation... A 
slippet is a source of danger to woikmen, occuiring without 
warning. 

Sli-ppiness. rare. £f. Sltppy fl.l] Slipperiness. 

1821 Scott Kenihv. xvii. She leaned on him somewhat 
more than the slippiness of the way necessarily demanded. 

Sli’pping, vbl. sbF [f. Slip vX\ 

1. The action of the verb in intransitive senses. 
Also with advs. or preps., as away, into, out, up. 

<21340 Hamtole Ps. xlix. 21 It likes bo to speke ill, not 
for sfipynge of pi tonge or in chawnce, hot wij> study, a 1348 
Hali. Chron.,Hcn. VII, 35b, Other also.. durst not hasard 
themselues for feare of galtroppes or slippy nge into y° fyer. 
1391 Savile Tacitus, Ilist. 1. vii. 23 Many accidentes stayed 
the purpose ; fearefull messages, the shapings away of his 
fnendes [etc.]. 1602 Carew Survey Cornwall 11. 127 b, 

The thankful acknowledgement of many corrected slip- 
pings in.. my notes. 1676 Wisfman Surg. Treat, vn. ii. 480 
The Ancients called it a Slipping of the Head of a Bone out 
of its Cavity. 1840 [Etheridge] Life A dam Clarke 253 He 
had met with a serious accident by the slipping of his study 
ladder, i860 Tyndall Glac. it. x. 278 The place was watched 
for some time, but the slipping was not repeated.. 1865 
Kingsley Herexv. vii, There was the usual splintering of 
lances and slipping up of horses, 
b. spec. (See quot.) U. S. 

1896 Howells Impress. $ Exp. 9 The 'slippinY as the 
sleighing was called,, .lasted from December to April with 
hardly a break. 

2. The action of the verb in transitive senses. 

2371 Reg. Privy Council Scot. II. 125 Nane of the said is 
paitiis salbe interessit throw slipping of the occasioun and 
tyme of warning. 1863 Slang Diet. 23s Slipping, a trick of 
card-sharpers, in performance of which, by dexterous manipu- 
lation, they place the cut card on the top, instead of at the 
bottom of tne pack. *885 Daily News ip Feb. 2/7 The 
slipping and judging gave entire satisfaction. 1898 Ibid, 
it Oct. 8/1 The practice of ‘ slipping ’, that is, of mechanic* 
ally detaching coaches from off express trains. 

3. attrib., as slipping-apparatus, system . 

1836 * Stonehenge ' Brit. Rur. Sports 1. in. vi. *94 Thus 
alternately using the slipping system and the horse-exer- 
cise. 1895 Daily News 7 Sept. 7/5 He was riding in the 
front van of a first-class coach, in which the slipping appa- 
ratus was fitted. 

Sli pping, vbl. sb , 2 [f. Slip vf\ 

1. A skein or hank of yarn, Cf. Slip sb.Z ri. lObs. 
1541-2 Inv. in Lam. 4- Chesh, Wills (1837) 8r, xxv teir of 
hempe slippingis, xxij canvis slippingis, x flaxen slippingis. 
*599 Nottingham Rec. IV. 231 Certen slippinges of hardne 
yarne. 1603 Shuiilcworitt Acc. (Chethain Soc.) *52 De- 
livered to her xxyiij haspesor slippinges of line yearn... and 
vhaspes or slippinges of canves yearne. 1613 G. Mark- 
ham Eng. Ilousew. it. v. (1668) 137 Divide the slipping or 
skean into divers Leyes, allowing. .twenty leyes to every 
slipping. 1688 Holme Armoury in. 107/t A Slipping, is as 
much as is wond upon the Reel at a time, which is generally 
about a pound of Yarn. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropshire 
IVord-bk, 389. 

2. The action of taking slips from a plant. 

1348 Elyot, Frondatio , a slyppyng of leaues or bowes, 
loppyng of trees, c 1614 Campion 2nd Bk. Ayres Wks. 
(1909) 144 Thriue faire plants e'er the worse for the slip- 
ping? 1707 Mortimer Hnsb. (1721) II. 133 Calamint is 
iais>ed by Slipping, or parting of the Roots, 
b. A cutting of a plant ; a slip. 

1638 Peacham Valley of Variety xii. 103 It was planted 
like unto our vines, by setting the slippings into the earth. 
1908 [Miss Fowler] Betw. Trent Sf Anoholme 15 Such slip- 
pings or cuttings as the receiver might chance * to grow 

Sli pping, ppl a-t [f. Slip vf) That slips, 
in senses of the intransitive verb ; also fig., trans- 
ient, passing quickly. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 4032 The slippond slete [was] slidon 
of the ground. *435 Misyn Fire of Love 64 pat vaynglory of 
slippand praysynge pe sawle may not seyk. 158* T. Howell 
Denises (1879) 238 The slipping ioyes that worldly wights 
ossest, 1636 Strafford Lett, (1739) II. 18 To cozen all 
trangers by those slipping Conveyances. 1726 Swift 



SKIPPINGLY, 


SLIP-WAY. 


Gulliver 11. viii, Theslipping-board that I had latelyopened. 
*839 Penny Cycl. XV. 175/2 We should recommend fixing 
the position micrometer upon a slipping-piece, 
f b- Slipping knot, = Slip-knot. Oh. 
a 1425 tr. Ant erne's Treat. Fistula , etc. 29 pat J>e Juede 
. .he so bonden . . pat it may be loused without kuttyng, pat 
is with a lache knotte or slyppyng knotte, *647 Ward 
Simple Ccbler6j Apron-stiing tenure is very weak, tyed but 
of a slipping knot. 

Hence Sli ppingly adv. 

1830 Galt Lawt ie T. ix. {1840) 233 Without retiring from 
the scene he had come slippingly behind us. 

Slippy (sli-pi), a\ Also 6 slyppie, 6 -'j Blip- 
pie. [f. Sup » 1 + -t 1 ; cf. MIIG. slipfec , -ig, obs. 
G. schlipfig. Not directly connected with OE. 
slipig viscid.] 

1. = Slippery a., in various lit. and fig. senses. 

(a) 1548 Udali , etc. Erasm. Par. Luke xix. 154 It pleased 
him., to mocke the glory of this world e, shewing howe vaine 
it is and howe slippie to trust to. Ibid. 1 Tim. iii, rr Not 
bablers, or women of slyppie credence. 1828 Carr Craven 
Gloss, s.v., * A slippy chap,' an unfair dealer, in whom is no 
confidence or security. 

(b) at fixB J. Davies (Heref.) I Fit's Pilgr. ii. Wks. 
(Grosart) II. 6 From it (being moist, and slippie) she cloth 
slipp, To thy faire Teeth. 1658 J. Jones Ovid's Ibis 79 
Because the waters ebb and flow the sand Is slippy. 177s 
J. R. Forstcr Kahn’s Trav II. 132 The side of the bark 
which has been upon the wood . . is smooth and slippy. 
1836 Dickens Sk Boa (1837) III. 313 Those slippy, shiny- 
looking wooden chairs peculiar to places of this description. 
1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sei. (1879) I. xi. 353 Turning short, 
particularly in slippy weather. 1891 Miss Downs Girl in 
Karp. 166 The hill was steep, and wboitle-herry bushes 
slippy to the feet. 

2 . dial, or colloq. Of persons : Nimble, spry ; 
sharp, quick ; esp. in phr. to be or look slippy. 

*84.7 Halliw., Slippy, very quick. Var. dint. 1854 Miss 
Baker Northampt , Gloss s.v., Come, be slippy. 1883 
Runciman Skippei s Sf Shellbacks 212, I don't know what 
may happen, so you'll have to look slippy. r88g ‘ R. BoLmir- 
wood ’ Robbery under Arms (189a) 30 Get out the lot we’ve 
just branded,, .and just slippy. 

3 . Mining. (See quot.) 

*883 Ghesi ky Gloss. Coal-m. 227 Slippy Backs t vertical 
planes of cleavage occuning every four or five inches in 
the seam of coal. 

Slippy (sli*pi), *1 [f. Slip j 2. 2 +■ -v ).] Slim ; 

slender. 

1883 Pall Mall G. ra May 4/1 Mdlle. Julie has a. slight, 
slippy figui e. 1892 Daily News 6 June 2/2 This tall, lithe, 
slippy figure has much in common with the graceful reeds 
which bend all round about her. 

Sli'p-rail. Austr. [Slip- i b.] A fence-rail, 
forming one of a set which can be slipped out so as 
to leave an opening. Chiefly pi. Also attrib. 

1828 Cunningham N. S. Wales II. 171 These patches 
might, .communicate with the fields by means of slip-iail 
entrances. 1852 Mundy Antipodes (1857 ) 198 The greater 
part of our route lay through bush-roads. ., through scores 
of slip-rails— the primitive gate of Australia, and along the 
bush-ranges. 1885 Mrs. Prakd Austral. Life 79 Many 
men rode thro' the slip-rails and turned out their horses. 

Slipshod (sli'pjpcl), a. Also 6 slippeshood, 7 
alip-sho’d, 7- slip-shod. [f. Slip »A + Shod ppl. 
a., after Slip-shoe.] 

1. Wearing slippers or very loose shoes, in later 
use esp. such as are down at the heel. Also fig 
pred. >580 Lvly Euphues ( Arb.) 334 Thinking it., if 
one suffer you to treade awry, no shame to goe slipshad 
[sic ; *581 slippeshood]. 1605 Shaks. Lear 1, v. 12 Thy 
wit shall not go slip-shod. 1682 N. O. Boileau's Lutrm 
iv. 220 Another durst not stay to tye his shooes, But slip- 
sho’d hobbl’d, lest he Breakfast loose. *747 Francis tr. 
Horace , Ep. ti. i, 233 Dossennus slip-shod shambles o’er the 
Scent. 1781 Cowper Hope 75 To rise at noon, sit slipshod 
and undress'd. 1825 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan II. 340 One 
of those.. who shuffle thro' the serious duties of life — slip, 
shod. *851 Melville Whale xv. 74 With each foot in a 
cod’s decapitated head and looking Yen' slip-shod. 

attrib. *607 Middleton Your Five Gallants m. v, Out a’ 
th’ house, you slipshod, sham-legged , . rascal 1 1653 Grqu- 
hart Rabelais 1. liv. 236 Here enter not vile bigots, hypo- 
crites, . . Slipshod caflards. *7*8 Pope Dune. hi. 15 A slip- 
shod Sibyl led his steps along. 1781 Cowper Ti nth 144 The 
shiv ’ring urchin, . . With slip-shod heels. 1838 Dickens 
Nickleby xxii. At intewals were heard the tread of slipshod 
feet. 1840 — Old C. Shop xxxiv , Dick.. descried a small 
slipshod girl in a dii ty coaise apron and bib. 1887 Sir R. H. 
Roberts In the Shires i. 0 A slipshod stable-helper holds 
the hired horse by the head. 

transf. 1861 Sala Dutch Pictures vi. 76 All you hear of 
her [is].. the slipshod scuffling of her shoes about thehouse. 

b. Of shoes ; Loose or untidy; in bad condi- 
tion ; down at the heel. 

1687 A. Lovell tr, Thevenot's Trav. in. 37 As they do 
who go with their shoes slipshod. 1824 Scoit St. Ronan's 
xvii, His feet were thrust into old slip-shod shoes, which 
served him instead of slippers. 1848 Dickens Dcnibey vi, 
■the slipshod shoes, 
e. In shabby condition. 

1818 Scott H ti, Midi, i, A sort of appendix to the half, 
bound and sup-shod volumes of the circulating library, 

2 .fig. Slovenly, careless : a. Of style or language. 
*8.S L. Hunt Notes Feast Poets 47 Between the lameness 
of Cowper and the slip-shod vigour of Churchill. *83* 
Crok.er Boswell's Johnson I. 417 The following slipshod 
but characteristic epitaph, a 1861 Clough Poems etc. 
(1869) I. 33* The fashionable jargon of the day . .seems to 
have been a sort of slipshod English, continually helped 
out with the newest French phrases. >8gx Spectator 18 
Apr., Her style is occasionally slipshod, so muck so that in 
certain passages it is difficult to discover the nominative* 
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absol. 1842 J. Sterling Ess, (1848) I. 436 In the latter 
half of the poem, ..the lax shapelessness of structure, the 
endless slipshod, . .become veiy disagreeable. 

b. Of statements, arguments, etc., or of writers 
in respect of these. 

1837 Howitt Rur. Life (1842) 479 Yon also find.. even 
more slipshod writers just as much in vogue. 1859 Kingsley 
Mtsc. I. 63 This is the sort of slipshod dilemma by which 
Elizabeth is proved to be wiong. 1877 Condrr Basis of 
Faith iv. 183 The slipshod inaccuracy of those who really 
know better. 

e. Of habits, methods, etc. 

184s Disraeli Sybil (1863) 204 Men.. who lead a sort of 
facile, slipshod existence, doing nothing, yet mightily inter- 
ested in what others do. 1863 Ansted Ionian Isl. 193 The 
case is singularly illustrative of the slipshod and unpractical 
habits of the people. 1880 Miss Kraddon Just as I am xi, 
She teigned supieme in a slip-shod household. 

Hence Sli’psfeoddiness ; Sli-pslioddy a . ; Sli-p- 
sliodism ; Sli'pshodness. 

a 1849 Poe Marginalia Wks. 1864 III. 583 The *slip- 
shodincss is so thoroughly in unison with the nonchalant 
aii of the thoughts. 1887 Jr/il. Education Dec. 520 The 
chief fault, .was the ‘scmppiness ‘ and ‘slipshoddiness' of 
the answeis. 1883 Spectator 22 Apr. 534 Such -slipshoddy 
statements may be of little account. *897 Naturalist 269 
*Slipshodisms in phrase abound, a 1877 Baoeiiot Lit. 
Studies Mem. (1879J I. p. xlvi, A number of small inac- 
curacies, harshnesses and "slipshodncsses in style. 1883 
American VI. 183 A continual confusion, largely due to 
bad writing, careless pi oof-ieading, and other slip-shodness. 

Sli p-shoe. Obs. exe, dial. Also 6 slippe, 7 
slip(p)-sliooe. [f. Sup w. 1 + Shoe sb. Cf. OE. 
slypesco ‘soccus \] A light or loose shoe; a slipper. 

1555 Watreman 1 'ard/e of Fac ions it. xi. 250 They v>c a 
mnner of slippe shooes, that may lightly beputte of and on. j 
1592 Arden of Fcversham v. i, For in his slipshod did I | 
find some rushes, 16x5 O.S andys Trav. (1G37) 63 The rest 1 
..going in yellow or red slip-shooes, picked nt the toe. j 
a 1697 Aubrey Lives (1898) 1 . 132 He went not out of the : 
College gates, ..but was in slip-shoes. 1719 S. Kewall ; 
Diary 15 Sept, (1882) III. 22& Going out to call the Fisher- ! 
man ill Slip. shoes, I fell fiat upon the pavement. 1762 j 
Sterne Tr. Shandy vi. xix, The open shoe. The close I 
shoe, The slip shoe. 1859 Bari let r Diet. Anier. (c-d. 2) | 
416 A loose shoe 01 slippei is called a slip-shoe in Norfolk 
[England]. 1886 Elwoktuy W. Somerset ll’ord-bh. 680 1 
Slip-shoes, . . an old loose pair of shoes worn at night after I 
taking off the half hats. 

Hence f Slip-shoed a., slipshod. Oh. \ 

*702 Baynard Cold Baths u. hjog) 385 A Gentleman.. ; 
having strain'd his Ankle, .went lame and slip-shoo'd for at | 
least a Year and a half. *726 G. Roberts Pour Yrs. J’oy. 
30, 1 , .was Slip-shoe'd, and without Stockings, being just ns 
I turn’d out of my Cabin. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (181 1) 
VIII. 156 They were all slip-shoed. 

*[ Slipshot, a. Obs.~ x (Meaning uncertain.) 
a 1635 Corbet Poems (1B07) axB Saturne crawls much like 
an iron calt, To see the naked moone in a siipshott hatt. 

Slip-slap (slip(sltep), sb. [f. Slap **.i, with 
usual variation of vowel.] 
f 1 . ? A slipper. Obs.~ l 

*669 Pcnn No Cross xvii. § 5 (1G82) 336 Shoes and Slip- 
slaps lac'd with Silk or Silver-Lace, 

2 . The repeated flapping sound caused by loosely- 
worn shoes. 

1800 D. Gerard Lady Baby vi, The well-known slip-slap 
of the lodging-house servant's down-tiodden shoes. 

Slip-slap, ». rare ~ x . [See prec.] intr. To 
slap repeatedly in rapid succession. 

17a* Mrs. Centi.ivre Artifice m, I lm’ found her Fingeis 
slip-slap, this a-way, and that a-wny, like a Flail upon a 
Wheat-sheaf. 

Slip-slop (sli’pislpp), sb. Also 7 (8 Sc.) -slap, 
9- slipslop, [f. .Slop sb.%, with variation of 
vowel. In sense 2 with allusion to the mistakes 
in language made by Mrs. Slipslop in Fielding’s 
Joseph Andrews (1742),] 

1 . A sloppy compound used as a food, beverage, 
or medicine. 

_ 1675 Cotton Burlesque upon B. 49 No, thou shnlt feed, 
instead of these, Or your slip-slap of Curds and Whey, On 
Nectar and Ambrosia. 1683 Trvon Way to Health 241 
Such Cordials, and other compounded Slip-slops as the 
Sick are foi ced continually to swallow do wn. 1737 Bracks n 
Farriery Impr. (1757) II. isiToiun to Apothecaries Shops 
for this or that whimsical Slip-slop, which may be told him 
as a Nostrum. 1754 Connoisseur No. 29, When the jellies 
and slip-slops were coming in, the beef was carried off. 
*796 Mrs, M. Robinson Angelina 1 . 148, I hate slip-slops, 

1 never taste tea. x8ax Combe Syntax, Search Wife 1. 
(Chandos) 260 At length the coffee was announc'd,.. 1 And 
since tiie meagre slip-slop’s made, I think the call should be 
obey'd '. 

2 . A blunder in the use of words, esp. the 
ludicrous misuse of one word for another ; the 
habit of making mistakes of this nature. 

1788 Mmk. D'Ahulay Diaty 8 Jan., Then he told us a 
great number of comic slip-slops of the first Lord Baltimore, 
who made a constant misuse of one word for another. 18*6 
F. Reynolds Life <J- Times II. 220 One of the party 
(amongst other slipslops) saying instead of Pasticcios, he 
liked Pistachios. 1837 J, Mower Abel Allnnit xxxii. 187 
Mis. Goold Woodby would usually exert her talent in slip- 
slop, by calling the last [sc, Curius Dentatus] ‘Curious 
'tatoes . 

b. A person, given to making such blunders, 
a 1791 Grose Olio xxii. 03 These slip-slops are frequently of 
the rank he has drawn his lady. *837 Lady Canning in 
Hare Two Noble Lives (1893) II. 202 What by some old 
official slip-slop is called Provincial (meaning Provisional) 1 
Commander-in.Chief, , 


3 . Twaddle ; loose or trifling talk or writing. 

x8ix J. CurnvEY in C. Papers (1904) I. vii, 149 No one 

observation the Regent has made yet out of the commonest 
slip-slop. x8fii Thackfrav Pour Georges iv. (1862) 185 
Some man.. cleaned up the slovenly sentences, and gave 
the lax maudlin slipslop a sort of consistency. x886 A then- 
aunt 30 Oct. 559/3 In . .liis hisloiy this style is wanting, 
and is leplaced by modem slipslop, 
b. A tag or phrase. 

*823 Byron Juan xm. xlvii, ‘Cost viagghto i Ricchil' 
(Excuse a foreign slipslop now and then). 

4 . C 7 .S. (See quot.) 

1859 Bartlett Diet. Awer, (ed. 2) 41C Slip-slops, old 
shoes turned down at the heel. 

Hence Sli’p-slo ppery, slipslop condition or 
methods ; Sli*p-slo:ppiBh a., of the nature of slip- 
slop; Sli’p-slosppiam, *= sense a; SIip-Blo=ppy 
a., wet, sloppy. 

1797 Cot.rRinnF. Lett. (1895) 223 ‘Engages the eye, 1 ap- 
plied to a gibbet, strikes me as slipsloppish. 1830 Miss 
Miti-ord 1 'i/lage Her. iv. (1863) 135 A body of cxcavatots 
(navigators our villagers by an ingenious shp-slopism were 
pleased to call them), a 1845 Barham Ingot. Leg. S’cr. in. 
Blasphemer's Warning, There was no taking icfuge too 
then, ..Oil a siip-sioppy day, in a cab or a ’bus. *848 lllustr. 
Loud. News 12 Feb. 88/3 'Jhe general slip-sloppeiy of its 
wat chouses. 

Sli'p-slop, a. [See prec.] 

+ 1 , Characterized by, given to, blundering in 
the use or forms of words. Obs. 

1757 Mrs. Gnirr/T/i Lett. Henry <? Frames (1767) III , 
105 Memorandums, become, as Captain H— expressed it 
once, by a lucky slip slop Phrase, Uemorandunis. 1776 G. 
Colman Posth. I.ett. (18x0) 335 Her dialect is parttuilmly 
vulgar,.. not by murdering wotds in the slip-slop way, Init 
by a mean twang in the pronunciation. 1809 Sporting 
Mag. XXXIII. 25a A slip-slop Colonel having sent for an 
architect to construct a mausoleum. 1824 Miss L. M. 
Hawkins Mem. I. 140 note, Is the teply of Quin to a slip- 
slop milliner at Bath very tiite? 

2. Having no substance or solidity; sloppy, 
feeble, trifling. 

18x4 Sporting Mag, XLIV. '8j We may again expect in 
the slip-slop punts the usual selection ofimpoitant im ulents, 
1825 T, Hook Sayings Ser 11. Man of Alauvfir. II. 2, 
I.. have abandoned her to the slip-slop attentions ol the 
shame-faced Geoige. *879 Chambers’s Jrul, 6 Sept. 561 
A system of swindling., arising out of the loose slip-slop 
legal procedure. 

b. Of discourse, writings, styh\ etc. 

*827 A. W. FoNHl.ANqi'I Eng. under 7 Administr. (1817) 
I. 27 Likelhe slip-slop, wishy-washy, .speeches of Lords m 
thellpperHouse. 1841 Blackw. Mag. l* 63s The abstruse 
sciences are reduced to slip-slop literature fur the young. 
1874 S. Wii.nr.RFoncK Ess. (1874) II. 338 A loose slip-slop 
style of English composition. 

Sli’p-slop, v. [Cf. Klip-hlw jA] 

1 .‘intr. (See quots. and cf. Slip-hub* sb. 2.) 
a *791 Grose Olio 93 Theie is a grosser misapplication of 
words, which, from a character. .delineated by Fielding, . . 
lias been called slip-slopping. 1796 Grose’s Diet. I'ulgar T. 
(ed. 3), Slipslofping, misnaming and misapplying any hard 
word. 

2 . To drink a sloppy beverage. 

1834 Beckfokd Italy I. 297 The Capitol, .was quite de- 
serted, the world, thank Heaven, being all slip-slopping in 
coflee houses. 

3 . To slip or move about in a sloppy manner 
or with a flapping sound. Also used adverbially, 

t *870 Farjeqn Grif I. viii, 167 The ditty luukcn bluchers 
in which Grif\ feet slip-lopped constantly. 1887 Ji n-* KtFS 
Amaryllis vi, So they paudled along to the fair, slip ship, 
in the dust. 1891 Hardy 'Jess (1900) 47/1 At the farther 
end the great churn could be seen teiolung, and iis slip- 
slopping heard. 

Sli’p-string'. Now dial. Also 6 alypstryng, 
7 slipp-string(a, 6-7, 9 slipstring, [f. Sutttv . 1 
+ String jA] 

1 . One who deserves to be hanged ; a rogue or 
rascal, a shifty person. 

*S 46 J- Htvwoou Prov. it. vii. (1562) I iiij, Kttcty good 
thyng, Thou lettest euen slyp, lyke a waghaltcr sKp iryng, 
*575 Gascoigne llecdes, Supposes Wks. (1587) It lie spic 
a slipstring by y* way, such another as himself, ■, a p.i<r, 
a lakey or a dwarfe. 1594 Nasiik Unfort. . ha;. \Vk>. 
(Grosart) V. 85 She not only gaue me the slip, but bad 
welnie made me a slipstring, 161* Cok.r , Peudardeau, 
a little crackrope, young shpstring. 1624 Hiywood Cap- 
tives v. iii. Now if thou bee’st wyse drawe thy tit tk out 
of the collar, doo, Rlipp-stringe, duo, 18*8 Came Craven 
Gloss., Slip-string, a knave, a mean rascal, one whom the 
gallows groans for. 

2 . attrib. Of persons or actions: a. Roguish, 
rascally, b. dial. (See quot. 1854.) 

1629 Dekker Londons Temps Dratu. Wks. 1873 IV* 123 
We are making arruwes for my slip-string soune. 16 . 
MS. Bright 170 fol. 1 (Halliw.), Such a shpp^tiing okk 
A<t never till now befell us bteieudbic, Nm shall, 1 hope, 
Inifall us any more. 1824 Scot t liedgauntlet th. vi, \ou 
are a son of a slip-suing gentleman, *834 Miss Hakik 
Northeanpt. Gloss., Slip string ways, uielets, slovenly 
ways } applied almost exclusively to servants who slight 
their work, 

Slip-top(ped : see Slip sbfi 5. 

Slip-way (sli*pwtfi). Also slipway, [f. Stip- 

+ Wax sb.] 

1 . A sloping way leading down into the water; 
a slip. 

1840 Civil Eng. 4 Arch. Jml. IH. 4 ,x «j Two fiat- 
bottomed boats., were brought to the slipway, at the back 
of the mast-homes. 1862 Absurd Channel 1 st. 1. iii. 4a 
Slip-ways and berthing for vessels. 1879 Cassells lee hi. 



SLIRT. 

Edue. IV, i8g/i Ships are usually built on slip-ways, 
sloping down to the water. 

2 . An inclined roadway leading into a mine. 

1863 Cambrian Jrnl. 151 The Austrian mines have cir- 
cular slip-ways, viz., without steps, of an inclined plane, 
winding round a newel. 

Slirt (sb.it), sb. u. S. [f. next.] A slight 
sweep or jerk. 

1870 S. Green Trout Culture vii. 63 The female diving 
down at intervals against the giavel, and as she comes up 
giving it a slirt to one side with her tail. 

Slirt (start), v. U. S. [Of obscure origin : 
slirt ‘to squiit water’ is recorded as Yorkshire 
dialect.] trans. To sweep or jerk lightly. 

Slirled, given by Richardson (s.v. Slur) in a quot. from 
Ben Jonson, is an enorfor flirted. 

1870 S. Giicen Trout Culture vii. 63 She would slirt with 
her tail all the stones of proper size to be found near 
her nest. *876 Forest Stream 20 J uly 385/2 Slirting (Seth 
Green’s ivord) her spawn over the same spot at eveiy tuin. 

Slish. rare- 1 . [Jingling alteration of Slash 
sb. 1 ] A slit. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. iii. 90 Heers snip, and nip, 
and cut, and slish and slash, Like to a Censor in a barbeis 
shoppe. 

j SlisSj ». Obs. rare. [ad. D11. and Flem. 
slissen.\ trans. To slake or slack (lime). 

1S99 A. M. tr. Gabelhoner's Ek. Physicke 330/a Take 
vnslissed lime, slisse him 8 or 0 times with water. Ibid. 
331/1 Then take of the slissede lime, a little oyle, and both 
the wateis. 

Slit (slit), sb. Forms : 3-6 slytte, slitte, 6 
slyt, 6-7 slitt, 4, 6- slit. [f. Slit v. Cf. OE. 
geslit tearing, biting, = ON. (Icel., Norw., MSw.) 
slit (Da. slid), G. sc bliss ; OE. elite , = MDu. and 
MLG. slete (Du. and LG. sleet) ; also MDu. slitte, 
slette (Du. slet), and OHG. sits (G. schtitz).] 

1 . A straight and narrow cut or incision; an 
aperture resembling a cut of this description : a. 
In clothing ; f sometimes in specific senses, as the 
opening in the front of a shirt, a pocket, etc. 

<11250 Owl g Night. 1118 If hi mowe i-seo pe sitte, 
Stones hi do|> in licore slytte. a 1300 Floriz 4- El. 348 
I'u most habbe redi mitte Twenti Marc ine pi slitte. c 1330 
A>th.S( Merl. 1406 (KOlbing), pe king was wondied out of 
witt 8s tolce pe mes sanger bl pe slit. 1530 Palsgr. 2 71/a 
Slytte of a womans gowne, fente, dune iobe a femme. 
*563 Foxe A, Sf M. 1076/2 A close lioode, with two holes 
for his eyes . . & a slit for his moulhe to breath at. 1613 Pun- 
< has Pilgrimage (1614) 432 Hec pul the swoid into the 
file, ..and so thrust it into the slit of liis shirt. 1796 W. 
Mason Eh th of Fashion Poems (1830) 11. 32 To show her 
legs (ingloiious thought) Jiy well-chose slits in petticoat. 
1853 Unix IVks. Chancer VII. 41 note , The fashion of., 
culling it [.sc. the dress] in slits so as to show the under- 
gai ment or lining. 

b. In general use. 

*398 Trevisa Earth. Pc P. R. xvti. cii. (Bodl. MS.), 
iJiuppinge pal.comep ouLeatte kencs & slittes pat bep made 
peiein is ncounted lasse worpe. C1440 Pallad. an Husb. 

1. 1120 With brymstoon resolute ypitte Aboute in euery 
rhyiiyng, clift, or .slitte. *523 PnziiERn. Husb. § 3 The 
hyndui cade of the ploughebcame is put in a Ionge slyt. 
1571 Diggi.s Pantom. 1. xxii. G iij, A thinne plate halfe an 
ynche broade, . . and in the raiddes a fine slytte. 1668 Cul- 
W'Pi'FR & Cole Barthol. Anat. iv. ix. 16 6 Along slit is 
made in each of them. *697 Dryden Virg. Georg, if. 106 
Just in that space a narrow Slit we make. 1747-96 Mrs. 
Gi.asse Cookery v. 57 Take a huge leg of lamb, cut a long 
.slit on the back. 1769 Lloyd's Even. Post 20-2 Sept. 283/3 
Quills thus.. hardened, bear longer Slits, which Slit is al- 
ways free. 1833 J. Holland Munvf. Metal II. 157 When 
the cutting had once commenced, it was easily continued 
until a deepslit waspioducedin thesteel. 1856 G. Wilson 
Gateways Knoivl. (1859) 12 When Pussy is basking in the 
sun.. she shows., only a narrow slit for a pupil. *871 B. 
fi i EWART Ilcat (ed. 2) § ig The thermometer is inserted 
tin ough a closely fitting slit in a thick piece of india-rubber. 

c. A long narrow aperture in a wall ; a window 
of this form. Abo trans/. 

1607 Fab> ic Rolls I r o> k Minster (Surtees) 119T0 a joyner 
fur a great casement for one of the longe slitts, 3s. dd. 17. . 
Ramsay Up in the Air ii, Nae sterns keek throw the azure 
slit. *859 Jeimison Brittany vi. 70 An aisle pierced by 
twenty-four mete slits of round-headed windows. 1894 j. 
Macintosh Ayrshire Nights Entert, xvii. 304 On the 
light-band side is an arrow-slit commanding the outer 
dooi way. 

2 . Jig. A schism, division, split, rare 

*390 Gower Conf I. 15 In holy cherche of such a slitte 
Is for to 1 ewe unto ous alle. 

3 . Agric. A pait of a field which has been ‘split’ 
in ploughing, rare. 

1778 [W. II. Marshall] Minutes Agric. 25 Oct. 1775, A 
level field, plowed in gathers and slits with a fixed- wiist 
plow. 

4 . Coal-mining. (See quots.) 

*860 Eng, ft For. Mining Gloss, (ed. 2)44 Slit, acommuni- 
cation between two adits. 1883 Grksley Gloss. Coal-m. 

227 Silt, a short heading put through to connect two other 
headings. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as slit-like, -shaped, -ways, 

- wise ; slit-eyed a., having long and narrow 
eyes ; f slit-graft, a graft inserted in a slit in the 
stock, or intended for this purpose ; + slit-graft- 
ing, grafting performed by means of a slit in the 
stock; slit-limpet (see quots.); slit-planting, 
-setting, a mode of planting or setting in which 
meie slits are made in the ground with a spade or 
similar implement. 
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1894 Daily News 18 June 6/3 Bands of *slit-eyed China* | 
men. 1899 F. T, Bullen Log Sea-waif 44 That slit-eyed 
pagan..found me out. 1706 London & Wise Retir'dGard, 
I-n-xiL 164 , 1 desire you would tell me how a ’’Slit-graft 
should be cut. Ibid. 159, 1 shall only mention Three different 1 
Sorts of Grafting, viz. Scutcheon-grafting, “Slit.grafting, 
and Crown-giafting. 1763 Mills Pract. Husb. IV. 213 
Cleft-Grafting, called alio Stock, or Slit-grafting. 1869 
G. Lawson Lis. Eye (1874) J 37 To draw the opaque lens 
out of the eye through a_ “slit-like opening, root E. Step 
Shell Life 193 The *Slit-limpets {Fissurelliaae) . . have a 
slit which serves the purpose of an excretory orifice. Ibid. 
195 Common Slit-limpet CEmarginata fissura). 183a 
Planting 35 in Husb. (L. U. K.) Ill, “Slit planting is the 
most simple mode, and is practised on soils in their natural 
state.. 1843 J. Smith Forest Trees 64 What is called slit- 
planting I consider best on shallow ground. xB68 Rep. 
U.S. Commissioner Agric. (1869) 253 The injury is less than 
that of the same kind incident to “slit-setting, by means of 
a spade. 1890 Doyle White Company xxix, The narrow 
“slit-shaped openings at either side of the pgnderous gate. 
*725 Fam. Diet. s.v. Grafting, The Azerole or small Medlar 
may particularly be grafted “Slitwise £1727 Slit-ways] upon 
the white Thorn. 

Slit (slit), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. slit. 
Forms : (see below). [ME. slitte weak vb., ob- 
scurely related to OE. slitan : see Slite v. 

It is very doubtful whether there is any direct connexion 
with the ONorthumb. forms -slitten for the pa. pple. - sliten, , 
and • slittes , -slittetS, - slittad for -elites, etc., which belong 
to the verb (to)slttan. The ME. weak verb may rather 
correspond to OHG. slizzan (M HG. slitzen, G, schlitzen) 
*slitjan. The earliest example occurs in the pa. pple, i-slit ; 
for slightly later instances see To-slit v.) 

1 . trans. To cut into, or cut open, by means of a 
sharp instrument or weapon ; to divide or sever by 
making a long straight cut or fissure ; also, to take 
off or out in this way. 

a. Inf, (and Pres.) 4-6 slytte; 4-5 slitte (5 
solitte, slitt), 4, 6 - slit. 

C1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 532 To doon his diligence, . , 

Or with a swerd )>at he wolde slitte his herte. 1530 Palsgr, 
721/2 Slytte this stycke in twayne. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 
v. i. 134 lie slit the villaines nose that would haue sent me 
to the Inile. 1637 W. Cartwright Royal Slave m. iii, 
Let's slit this graver weazen. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevcnot's 
Trav. u. 114 They slit the Noses of all their Asses, to make 
them breath moife freely. 1747-96 Mrs. G lasse Cookery 
v. S3 Slit them in two, and put the yolk of an egg over. 

1867 Trollope Citron. Barset II. Ii. 85 , 1 was going to slit 
the picture from the top to the bottom. 1869 Tozeu Highl. 
Turkey II. 280 To slit the branch of a sapling tree. 

P. Pa. t. 4 slitte, 5 slytte, slyt, 4-5, 7- slit; 
also 4-5 slitted, 5 slytted. 

(a) 13.. Sir Bents 866 Sum vpon J>e helm a hitte, In to 
be sadel he hem slitte. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 39 
pan sche kutte and slitte here elopes, c 1400 Pilgr. Sowle 
(Caxton, 1483) hi. ix, 55 Thetme sawe I yet another com- 
panye of whiche fowle Sathanas slytte the throtes, c 1450 
Merlin vii. 118 He slyt a-sonder the sadell and the chyne 
of the horse. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 5^ We slit a 
black Hoise's Hair with a Razor, and perceived it to be 
hollow. 1873 Dixon Two Queens 1. iv. I. 27 The figure 
drew a sword and slit Arbues through the elbow. 

(b) a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxix. 14 pou slitted mi sek in 
twa. c 1440 Jacob's Well 298 pe turmentourys .. slytted 
hym & 1 ns herte a-sunder. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 421/1 
As hys cook dressyd and slytted it [sc. the fish]. 

7. Pa. pple. 3 i-alit, 4 i-slitte, 5-6 slitte, 5 
slyt(t, sclyt, 6- alit (7 slitt) ; also 7, 9 slitted. 

The mod. north, dial, slitten is perh. a new formation, but 
may be a survival of the pa, pple. of Slite v. 

(a) c 1205 Lay. 14221 pa al islit wes pe pong, he wes wunder 
ane long. *387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 443 pe bowels 
were i-slilte and y-turned to seche gold wip ynne. c X400 
Beryn 3204 With that cam pe vomman,— hir tunge was nat 
sclytt. 1451 Capghave Life St. A ug. 34 This same Innocent 
..had a greuous sor, whech sor mythnot behol..with-outen 
pat it wer slitte. 1555 Watreman Faidle Facions 1, iv. 47 
Y° skinne beyng pietely slit, *589 Pasqnil's Ret. B iij b, 

Vour tongue will lie slitte if you take not heede, a 163a T. 
Taylor God's Judgem. 1. 1. ii. (1642) 29 Many.. flying to 
the Enemy, were taken and slit in pieces. 1687 A. Lovell 
tr. Thevenot's Trav, 1. 29 Their Snirt (which hath sleeves 
like our Womens Smocks, and is slit in the same manner) 
comes over their Diawers. *710 Steele Tatler No. 164 
p 4 Sirrah, you deserve to have your Nose slit. 1823 H. J. 
Brooke Introd. Crystaliogr. 88 Crystals which might be 
conceived to have been slit in a particular diiection. 1884 

Gilmour Mongols xxiv. 296 The tongue they bad slit and 
ung up to dty, 

(b) 1602 Fulbecke Pandects 79 The nostrils of the adulter- 
esse were slitted. 1900 Daily Mail 26 Apr. 4/4 The earth 
is all slitted with tienches. 

b. fig. To divide, separate, sever. 
a 1300 E. E. Ps. lxxxviii, 24 (Eg.), I sal slit \Harl. slitte] 
fra his face his ille- wiland. 1637 Milton Lycidas 76 Comes 
the blind Fury with th’ abhotred shears, And slits the 
thin spun life. 1645 — Colast. Wks. 1851 IV. 358 Now 
hee comes to the Position,.. and like an able text man slits 
it into fowr. 1798 Poet. Anti-Jacobin No. 24. 127 ’Till 
deadly Aliopos with fatal sheers Slits the thin promise of 
the expected years. 

2 . techn. To cut (iron) into rods or (wood) into 
thin deals. 

*522- [see Slitting vbl. sb. r, and Slitting-mill iJ. 1796 
Mouse Amer. Geogr. 1 . 410 The slitting-raills in this district, 
it is said, annually slit 600 tons of iron. 1831 J. Holland 
Manuf. Metal 1 . 146 The practice of slitting, as it is termed, 
sheets of metal into light rods. *873 Richards Operator's 
Handbk. 114 Carnage saws, such as are used for jointing 
floor boards ox slitting very long stuff. _ 

3 . Agric, To ‘ split ’ in ploughing. 

1766 Compl. Farmeress. Lucent, In March the same year 

..he slit the ridges with the plough. 


SLITE. 

Slit, ppl. a. [f. prec.] 

1 . Of garments : Rent, tom ; slashed. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1 . 297 Closed in slitte clopis 

and toule. *438 E. E. Wills (1882) in A gowne.. with 
slyt slyues y-furred. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 30 Thei 
were the furst that brought up this astate that ye use of 
gret purfiles and slitte cotes. 1706 Loud. Gaz. No. 4257/4 
A brown Coat, with slit Sleeves. 1711 Addison Sped, 
No. 129 p 10 A Coat with long Pockets, and slit Sleeves, 

2 . Naturally divided or cloven. 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 09 The face of this 
beast is fleshy, . . his ears . . are slit. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 
1. 2 His feet are slit into daws or talons. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 170 Its tongue,, is forked or slit at the 
end like that of serpents. 

3 . Cut with a sharp instrument; divided by 
slitting. 

r6« Cotgr,, Fendu, the slit, or clouen side of a thing, 
1648 Hexham ir, Gesliste ooren, Slit or Cropped eares. 
*670 Milton Hist. Eng. vi. Wks. 1851V. 254 Canute, .took 
the hostages.., and with slit Noses, .setting them ashore, 
departed into Denmarke. 1725 Fam. Diet. s.v. Grafting , 
Loam and slit Osier. 1835-6 Todd's Cycl. Anat. I. 240/2 
Looking along the slit-side of the vessel. 1865 Tvlqr 
Early Hist. Matt. i. r The weights that pull the slit ears 
in long nooses to the shoulder. 1885 Meredith Diana i, 
Poniarded, slit-throat, rope-dependant figures. 

b. spec. Of deals ; (see quot. 1843). 

1632 in E. B. Jupp Carpenters' Co. (1887) 297 The dividing 
of. . Chambers and other roomes . . with slitt or whole deales. 
1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing iv, The Bearers are 
made of Slit-Deal. 1703 Stanton in De Foe Storm (1806) 
329 We are obliged to make use of slit deals to supply the 
want of slats and tyles. 1772 T. Simpson Vermin-Killer 
26 Lay a piece of slit deal over the trap, 1842 Gwilt 
ArcMt. Gloss, s.v. Board, Fir boards of this sort, one inch 
and a quarter thick, are called whole deal, and those a full 
half inch thick, slit deal. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2212/2 
Slit-deal Plane, a tonguing or grooving plane. 

c. In various special collocations (see quots.). 
1890 1 R. Boldrewood * Col. Reformer (1891) 107 Wether, 

hogget, ewe, weaner, “slit-ear. 1843 Holtzapffel Turning 
I. 1 88 These rods are also made of larger sizes, when they 
are called "slit iion. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 96 
An oblong hole, into which a “slit-nail is put. 1846 Holtz- 
apffel. Turning II. 540 The nose-bit, . . called also the 
*slit nose-bit, .. is slit up a small distance near the center. 
1677 Yarranton Eng. Improv. 47 The third [school] is for 
Boys painting the Toys and *slit Picture 1 !. 1825 J. Nichol- 
son Operat. Mechanic 503 A circular rack., that holds the 
curb or "slit-piece. 1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 270 This slit- 
piece [in a silk-winding engine] is called the cleaner. 1879 
Cassells Techn. Educ. II. 319 ‘ “Slit rods,’ which are used 
for nail-making. 1882 Wore. Exhib. Catal. iii. 18 Slit rods 
for making into nails. 1881 Cassell's Nat. Hist. V. 216 
Genus l'lenrotontaria, ' “Slit-shell ’. 1897 Woodward in 
Concise Knoivl. Nat. Hist. 632 The Plemotomidae, or slit- 
shells, have conical, spiral shells with a notch in the outer 
lip at the periphery. 166a Evelyn Chalcogr. 18 Such as 
were the “Slit-stones, or Slates which succeeded the stately 
marbles. 1799 S. Freeman Town Officer 124 All boards, 
plank, timber and “slitwork . . shall be surveyed. 

4 . Comb., as slit-eared, -footed, -nosed, 
x6oj Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 176 Cloven- or slit- 
footed into many claws. 1850 W. Irving Mahomet xxxv, 

Al Adha or the slit-eared, the swiftest of his camels. 1880 
Browning Dram. Idyls, Mul/ykeh 32 You feed young 
beasts , . of famous breed, Slit-eared, unblemished. 1884 
Coues N. Amer. Birds 733 Gaviee, Slit-nosed Longwings. 
Slitch. (slitf). Obs. exc. dial. Forms ; 5 
alicche, slyccLe, 5-6 sliehe, 6 slich, slyche, 
slytehe, slitehe, 7- slitoh. [app. representing 
an OE. *sllc (see Slike sb.); for the phonetic 
development cf. ditch, stick.] — Sbeeoh sb. (See 
also quot. 1794.) 

c *4 00 Destr. Troy 5763 The Troiens dong horn doun in the 
depe sliehe. Ibid. 13547 Thurgh the slicche and the slyme 
in bis slogh feble. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1 . 133 Nilus. . 
inakethe the londe plentuous throslycche that hit drawethe 
with hit. c 1585 Pilkington Expos. Nehemiah ii. 27 b, For 
the wickednes of Sodom.. that pleasant ground .. is now 
barien, full of filthie mire, slitche, tarre, &c. 1688 Phil, 
Trans, XVII. 985 They may. .get admirable Slitcb, where- 
with to Manure all their uplands. 1794 Hutchinson Hist, 
Cumb. 1 . 564 Lime is chiefly used as a manure, with clagg 
or slitch, as the farmers call it, being the wreck left by tne 
tide on the shore. 1878 in Cumberld. Gloss. 

Slite (slait), sb. Now E. Angl. dial. Also 9 
slight, sleight, [f. Slite v., or ad. Du. slijt 
(cf. G. schleiss), f. stiffen (see next).] Impair- 
ment through use ; wear and tear. 

1614 Gentleman Way to win Wealth 36 But the yearely 
slite and weaie of her tackell and war-ropes and nets will 
cost some eighty pounds. _ 1879 Norfolk Archaeol. VIII. 

173, 1 have a wonderful sleight for shoes with my children. 
1895 E. Angl. Gloss. 200, Elite, wear and tear. 

Slite, v. Now rare or Obs. Also 5 slytyn, 5, 

9 slyte. Pa. t. 6 , 8-9 Sc. slate, slait. Pa. pple. 

5 slytyn. [Representing either OE. slitan {slat, 
etc.) or ON. stita (Icel. stita, Nor w. and Sw. 
slita. Da. slide), corresponding to OFris. stita 
(WFris. slite), MDu. sliten (Du. stiffen), OS. 
slitan (MLG. and LG. sliten), OHG. slhan (G. 
schleissen). 

Common in OE., but tare in the later language; the mod. 
dial. pa. pple. slitten is now associated with Slit v.) 

1 , trans. To slit or split ; to cut or rip up. 
c 1440 Jacob's Well 226 pe o feend slyteth wyth a swerd 
my body, & begynneth at myn heued dounwarde. 1536 
Bellenden Citron. Scot. Proh. (154*) Avij, Duke Hanni- 
ball . . Brak doun the wallis, and the montanis slait. 1825 
Jamieson Suppl., To Slite, Slyte, to rip up any thing that 
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SLIVE. 


SLITHE. 

is sewed. 1841 in R. Chambers Pop. Rhymes Scot. (1870) 
156, I sewed a pair o' sheets, and I slate them. 

2 . To impair by wear; to wear out. Hence 
Sli-ting vbl. sb. (Cf. Slite sl>.) 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 459/2 Slytyn, or weryn, attero, vetero. 
Ibid., Slytynge, vetcracio , consumfcio. 

3 . Sc. To whet or sharpen. 

17.. Gil Morrice xviii. in Percy R eliqit es iit. i, Now he 
has diawn his trusty brand, And slatted {read slait it] on 
the strae. a 1800 in Child Ballads IV. 491 Johnny drew 
forth his good biaid glaive, And slate it on the plain. 1825 
Jamieson Suppl. s.v. Slait, Slite. is used in this sense [.sc. to 
whet] in Lanarksfhire] and also in Loth[ian]. 

Slite, obs. foim of Sleet sb. 
f S lithe, v. Obs . Also 5 slytke; pa. t. slathe. 
[app. an alteration of Slide 0., on the analogy of 
Slither v. or under Scatid. influence.] intr. To 
slip, slide. Hence f Sli' thing vbl. sb. apd ppl. a. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter lv, 13 Mi saule dede toke ])on Fra, Mi 
fete fra slijunge als-swa. Ibid. cxiv. 8 He toke. . Mi fete fra 
slithing her i ga. C1450 Mironr Sahtaciown (Roxb.) 17 
Than sithen he slithing gudes the werld wold vs betrayse. 
Ibid. 46 A stone with out mans liande was kytte And in the 
feet of the ymage or mawmet doun slathe itte. c 1460 
Towneley Myst. xiii. 122 It is euer in diede and brekyll as 
glas, And slythys. 

Slither (sli-Sai), sb. Also Sc. sclither. [f. 
Slither a. or 0.] 

1 . pi. 1 Loose stones lying in great quantities on 
the side of a rock or hill ’ (Jamieson). Sc. 

1805 J. Nicol Poems II. 103 (Jam.), Fil’d wi' hope, he 
onwaid dashes, Thro’ heather, scltihers, bogs, an' rashes. 
1884 Speedy Sport llighl. xiii, 220 They will often be seen 
running among the grey stones or ‘ sclithers 

2 . local. (See quots.) 

_ 1811 J. Fahey Derbyshire 1 . 145 The Slither, or indestruct- 
ible rubble of Limestone. Hid., Il slips fiom beneath the 
feet of an animal which attempts to ctoss it, whence the 
name Slither, or sliding gravel. 1829 Glover's Hist. Derby 
I. 49 Patches of slither are the most barren spots that can 
be imagined. 

3 . lechn. (See quol.) Also Jig. 

1830 Examiner 4 19/2 Slither is, we believe, the technical 
term.. [given] to the cuttings and rubbish put in between 
the outer and the inner soles of shoes. Ibid., Even the 
slither of O’Doherty is inserted, while matter of real im- 
portance from O’Connell is omitted. 

4 . A slipping 1 or sliding. 

1861 Trollope Tales of Ail Countries (>7 Then there 
was a great slither, and an exclamation, and the noise of a 
fall. 1897 W. Westau. Red Eagle xxvi, A slither down a 
slope that would have tiied the nci ve of a chamois-hunter. 
Slither (sliTfar), a. Now dial, and rare. Also 
4 slcliper, 5 slyther. [Later variant of Slidder 

a.] Slippery. Also as adv., smoothly. 

a. 1340 Hampole Psalter xxxiv. 7 pe way of l>aim he made 
merknes and skliper. Ibid, xxxviii, 1 Lightly it slippis, as 
we doe when we ga in skli|>er way. c *489 Caxton Blan- 
chardyn xxiv. 89 The grasse wher vpon he trad was sore 
weet & sly ther. 1892 J ane Barlow Boglaud (1893) 54 Whin- 
ever there’s little that ails ye, An’ all goes slither as grase. 

Slither (sli’Saj), 0. Fouus: 2 sleSren (V), 4 
slider, 5 slyther, 8- slither; 4 sklythlr, 9 Sc, 
solitlier. [Later variant of Slidder 0. , with normal 
change of d to th : cf. gather , hither , etc,] 

1 . intr. To slip, slide, glide, esp. on a loose or 
broken slope or with a clattering noise; J to fall 
gently. Freq. with down. 

c izoo Tritt. Coll. Horn. 99 pis is |>e holi manne [>e ure 
drihten sende alse snow sle'flrende. a 1340, c 1360 [see the 
•vbl, si.], 1x1450 Mankind (Brandi) 109 Yf tje sey [at I lye, 
I xall make yow to slyther. 1788 W. H. Marshall Yorksh. 
IL 353 To Slither,.. to slide; as down a rope, a ladder, 
or the side of a hill. 1825- in many dial, glossaries. 1861 
Dodson in Peaks, Passes, <$■ Glat. 1 , 199 1 -le slitheied down 
the polished surface of the gully, like a tree down a timber 
shoot. 1880 JQth Cent. Sept. 455 The way they [Colorado 
horses] will climb up places, and slither down places.., is 
mai vellous. 1896 B aden-Povvell il latabele Campaig 1/ xiv, 
On these [smooth rocks] the men with their nailed boots 
slithered and clattered to an awful extent. 

Jig. 1878 ITuxley in Life (1900) I. xxxiii. 502 You go 
slithering down avalanches of vvotk. 

b. trails. To make or cause to slide. 

1892 Daily News x Oct. 2/1 It is many a long day since 
Meg and Margery took a hand each and slithered him down 
hill. 1897 PMl Mail Mag. Mar. 307 She slithered Iter feet 
along the ground. 

c. To make (one’s way) by slipping or sliding. 

1888 F. Cowfer Caedwalla 223 Quite safely the man 

slithered his way over the mud. 

2 . intr. To walk in a sliding maimer ; to slip 
along or away. 

7848 A. H. Clough The Bothie iv. 30 The streets of the 
dissolute city, Wlieie dressy git Is slithering by upon pave- 
meats give sign for accosting. 1857 Kingsley Two Y. Ago 
III. 183 Gay girls slithered past him, looked round at him, 
but in vain. x8g4 Hall Caine Manxman 36 Philip slith- 
ered softly through the dairy door. 

3 . Of reptiles ; To creep, crawl, glide. 

1839 Fr. A, Kemble Resid. in Georgia (1863) 262 I-Iow 
hoiiid it [a snake] did look, slithering over the road. 1883 
Eortn. Rev. Apr. 563 Feeling an unpleasantly cold something 
slithering down my right leg. x888 J. Inglis Tent Life in 
Tigerland 29 An odious, repulsive-looking Slip go (a species 
of iguana) shthered^uoiselessly through a gap. 

4 . Of things : To move in a slipping or sliding 
manner. 

i860 Kentledge's Ev . Boy’s Ann, 600 The rope had ' slith- 
ered through his hands. 1869 Echo 9 Mar., The blades 
slither on the water, which at times made the boat roll. 


Hence Sli’thering vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxiv. 8 In [e sensualite jit we 
fele sklytbirynge[w.r. sclitcryng] and lust. 0x360 E. E.Ps. 
lv. 13 (Eg.), pou toke mi saul dede fra, Mi fete fra slijiertnge 
als-swa. 1864 J, C. Atkinson Stanton Grange 2x9 His [a 
viper’s] quiet, slithering gait. 1885 Lady Brassey The 
Trades 241 We continued to descend with a rapidity of 
‘ slithering ' and sliding, which might have considerably 
alarmed a timid Amaron. 1897 Outing XXIX. 596/1 His 
wheel shot past me with a slithering, vertiginous pace. 

Sli therness, rare - 1 . [f. Slither a.] Slip- 
periness. In quot. Jig. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. tie W. 1495) 1. i. 5 b/2 Wylte 
thou he now chaste and rclygious, Thou wliyche haste all 
thy lyfe lyued in slytherncsse of the worlds ? 

Slithery (sli -Sari), a. Chiefly dial. Also 
slithry, Sc. sclithery, -io. [Alteration of Slid- 
dery a.] Slippery, in various senses. 

1825 in Jamieson s.v. Sclitherie. x86i J. F. Hardy in 
Peaks , Passes , <5- Glac, 1 . 390 The rock . . in general . . was well 
covered with snow. This in parts was very dry and slithery. 
1884 Speedy Sport Highl. xix. 375 The ‘sclithery’ lock 
giving way, we slid down again into the bottom of the ‘ rut 
1902 Daily Citron. 4 Sept. 3/2 The Jesuit., was mysterious, 
elusive, not to say slithery. 

J* Sli’thy, a. Obs.-' 1 ? var. of Sleatiiy a. 

1622 W. Wiiately God's Hush. 11. 116 We make no great 
matter of the lower degrees of sinne, and so gtow slithy, 
and fashionable, and dead in our confessions. 

Sli'tless, a. [f. Slit jA] Of a spectroscope : 
Made without the usual slit for admitting the light. 

1881 C. A. Young Sun 235 By examining the eclipse with 
a so-called slitless spectroscope. 1885 Cijsrkf. Pop. Hist. 
A st nm. 223 Making sepai ate trial of a ‘ sli tless spectroscope ’ 
devised for the occasion. 

Slit-mill. rare. [f. Slit v. 2.] A slilling-mill. 

1776 Adam Smith IF. N. n. i. (1869) I. 077 The furnace, 
the forge, the slit-mill are instruments of trade. 

Slotted., ppl. a. rare. — Slit ppl. a. 3, 

1797 M aton 1 1 ’est. Count ies Eng. 1 . 1 20 A candle stuck in a 
picLU of slitted stick. 

Slitter (sli-toi), sb. [f. Sltt w.-f-er 1 .] One 
who, or that which, slits; spec, as the name of 
various implements, 

x6ri Cot or., Tailh'ttr, a cutter, slitter, hewer. 1862 Mrts. 
II. Wood Mrs. Ilal/ib. xxv, The slitters slit the four fingers, 
and shaped the thumbs and fnrgils, 1865 Baukrman (fatal. 
Mining Models 21 Pick {Slitter), a double-armed pick,,, 
used for slitting out tlic vein. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech,, 
Slitter , a machine for shearing up sheet-iron into slips for 
nail-rods, etc. 1895 G. K. Davis Tract. Microscopy (ed. 3) 
280 The slitter is a thin wi ought -iron disc about u inches in 
diameter,, .and when used its edge is charged with diamond 
dust. 

•[ Sli’tter, vS Obs. rare. Also 4 My for. 
[A frequentative from Slit v.\ traits. To cut (a 
garment) with ornamental slits. lienee S let- 
tered ppl. a., wearing clothes so ornamented. 

la 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 840 Wi ought was bis robe in 
slraunge gise, And nl to-slytered for qucyntisc. c 1380 
Wycuf Whs. (188a) ipi pei wasten hem in . . pulure & coste- 
lowe clojris & proude hlillerede squyorys Sc haukisKhondis. 

Sli tter, 7>.~ Now dial. Also 4 seliter. [Ob- 
scurely lelated to Slidder v. and Slither 0.] 
intr. To slide, slip, glide, 

a 1400 [sec Sli 1 iiering vbl. sb.], 1825- in dialert use (sec 
Eng. Dial. Diet.). 

f SlitterMns. Obs.- 1 [Cf. ’Slimktnh.] A 
form of minced oath. 

1786 Microcosm it! Sydney Engl. tS C. I. 51 Mincing 
blasphemy into odsbodikins, slitterkir.s, and sitcli like. 

Slitting (sliTitj), vbl. sb. [f. Slit 0. -i -iNoh] 

1 . The action of making a slit or slits, or of 
cutting in tins manner. Also with up. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 33 Hunger and Jnnst and cltele and 
feonda bilinga and n« ddre xlitiiuga. 1398 Tri.visa Barth. 
De P. R. xvi. vii. (Bod). MS.), Auripigmi:jitmn..haJ> Unde 
of slitlinge and fretinge. 1522 MS. rite. St. John's Hop., 
Cantab., For slyttyng of xliij fete of lyinher. 1562 - hi 5 
Eli. s. c. 14 § 14 Imprisonment, Loss of Kru.s, slitting and 
searing of Nose. xSxi Count., Coupement, a rutting,,, 
cleaning, slitting, a xjxz King Art of Lore 713 Sue . ..sav’d 
the slitting of his nose, By timely changing of her chullis. 
1750 Act 23 Geo. II, c. 29 § 9 No mill or oilier ( w;inu for 
.sliding or rolling of iron, 1879 St. George's J/.np. Rep. 1 X. 
761 If phyinosis coexists with waits.. the slitting-up of the 
prepuce, or ciiruntckion, is advisable. 

2. atlrib., as si il ting-disk, - file , etc. 

In most of these slitting might also be taken as the ppl, a. 
For descriptions see Knight Diet. Mock. 

1819 i'antoiegia X. s.v., By passing it [cr. iron] through 
the slitting lolleis, it is . .slit up. Ibid., A slitting machine. 
1846 IIof.izai'm w. Turning II. "22 Round fiks, squaie, 
equalling, knife and slitting files. 1875 Knigii i Diet. Mech. 
2212/2 [Slitting-file, -gage, -machine, -plane, -roller, etc.]. 
1884 F. J. Briti'en Watch 4 Clochm, 241 A screw .slitting 
file, used principally for cutting the slits in smew heads. 
1888 Ruti.ey Rock-Forming Min. 23 To thaw the clamped 
•stone against the edge of the slitting disc. 

So Slrtting ppl. a. 

1387 Trevisa liigden (Rolls) II. 163 A 1 [e longage of J>e 
Norplmmbres. .is so sclmrp, slitting, and fvotynge and vn- 
schape [etc.]. 

Sli’ttiag-miil. [Slitting vbl. sb.] 

1 . Metall. A mill or machine by which iron bars 
or plates are slit into nail-rofls, etc. 

. 2:667 Primatt City 4 C. Builder 8 A Slitting-Mill, which 
ts for the forming of Iron into some fashion, as into Iron- 
rods, Nails, and such like things. x686 Plot Staffordsh. 
xG 3 Those they intend to he cut into redds, are carryed 
to the slitting Mills. 1711 Lend, Gas. No. 4862/7 Leases 


of two Forges, Furnace and Slitting Mill. 1792 Descr. 
Kentucky 49 The slitting and rolling mills of Pennsylvania. 
1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 56 The operationsof. . the slitting- 
mill, the flatting-mill, Ktc. 

2. Gem-cutting. A slicer, slittinu-tlisk. 

1850 IIoLTZArnr.r, Turning III. 1098 Slitting Mill write 
Slicer, is a very thin sheet-iron disk, the edge of which is 
charged with diamond powder, and lubricated with brick oil. 

3 . A saw-mill for slitting deals. 

1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl. 

Slive (slaiv), sb. Also 6 sliuo. [f. Si.IVE 0. 1 ] 
1 . A piece cut off; a slice. Now dial. 

’ 1577 FuAMt'roN Joyful News 111.(1596)103 This fi nit., 
being so grated they put it into a shtu: of palme. 1668 
Wilkins Real Char 37 Shi end, snip, slive, slit e, rollup, rut. 
a 1800 Pudge Suppl. Grose s.v., A slive olf a rut loaf will 
not be missed. 1854- in dial, glossaries (Yks., Northampt., 
Lcic., Wttnv,). 

f 2 . A cut, a stroke. Obs, rare. 

1589 N Astir. Martin Marprclate Wk:;. (Grosarl) I. 138 
You brag you lmue giutitt M. I). Bancroft such a Kline otter 
the shoulders, as the cicdite of hys Chaplenship shall not 
reeouer. _ 1747 I'acoacn Journ, Scot. (i!I« 7) 1 I In gave me 
such a sltve as a dog that lias done some mischief. 

Slive (sl aiv), 0.1 Now dial. Fotms: 5 alyvyn, 
slyfe, 5-6 sly vo, slyue, 6 sliuo, 6, 8- slivo. 
Pa. pple. 4 ftlouyno, 5 slouono, 6-7 eliuon, 7 
sloovon, 7, 9 dial, slivon, 8-9 dial, sloven. 
Also pa. t. and pa. pple. 6 slyved, sliu’d, sliudo, 
7 sliued, 6 - slivod. [OK. *sll/an (the pa. t. occurs 
in the compound tS-sidf), app. not represented in 
the cognate languages.] 

1 . brans. To cleave, split, divide. 

13.. in Ilorstm. Altcngl. Leg. (ifllh) 455 J'airt* cutis 
wait; al to-reuync And [mire lymmus in iiiiidtr t.lruym*. 
c 1440 I'tontp. Parv. 450/2 Klyvyn ti.sundjr, Jindo, e//i.\\o. 
1558 I’tiArnt /Eneid v. 96 With theii stemmes y« seas tbri 
slice. 1589 ? Lviv Pappe w, Ilahhet F, ij, Her sluu". one, 
has a (ling at another. _ x6oo .Seto-t t-.r Count) ic Farm,' in. 
xivii, 520 All tiees which tluougli foue of wimie. .shall he 
clotten..or slitten must lie ruled with mire, xfixo Mot t.\Nit 
Camden's But. 1. 135 T'hey didtut dowtte a In.tm h . .and 
slived or cleft the same into slips. 1647 lit \HAM l, To ."slit, 
cleave, or slive, hl/eveu ojio splijten. 1703 T'ttoi t suv Let. 
io Ray, To Slive , ..to rive. 1790 (Jurist J'to.'. Gist, s.v. 
S/oven, The hntlotus ate sloven; i. e. equallj' iliviihil. 
Spoki n at the game of whist. 1819- in dial. i;lu aues, etc. 
(see Hug. Dial. l>iit,). 

b. absol. To cut through something. 

1558 PtiAiat / Eneid V. M iij, The fomy watet , tlnmigjt 
thei sliue. 

2 . To separate or remove by cutting or slicing ; 
to take off in this manner. 

a 1400 Sir Clcges axx A lytyll howe he gan of slyve, And 
thowght to sehewe yl to his wife. X530 1 'At nor. 722/1, 1 
slyve a gylowflourc or any oilier floiiu* fiom ltis biaumhe 
or stalkc. XS7S Gascoigne Powers Whs. p. K\i, IL- 
sliude the gentle slipjie, which could both twist ami twiiui, 
1594 tVt t.LotuE .I visa (ifiijo) 139 For halting lin'd them title 
slip, his louts wtis turnd to hate. 1601 1 1 01 1 and Plir v mil 
xxxiv, The tiee.s may lie iculanteil of tin: vt ry tium in ,,ir , 
. .slived and divided from the veiy htain (as it wi 1* i «.t tin 
green tree. 1793 Tutus. See. Aits XL 7(1 When the Kite 
has penetrated to ahmit the half [of the potato|, the otk . 
half should lie slived or hioken aiff. 1841 lUristioi ..1 
Stilop. Ant. Gloss., Slive, . .to cut an ay in • lit i s, • trip fail, 
from a tiee. 1854 Miss Baki r No> Hiaiupt. Gloss., Sii.e, 
to . . slii e off any thing, 

I fence Slivod, 8 liven />/>/. ad/s. 

•f Slived or sliom silk: m e Si 1 am.h ppl. a. 

«xS48 Hau, C/non., lien. Fill, 54 b, Sml.ittily came oute 
.. viii wjhh nan, all tippataylid in gieue mo se, made with 
slyved sylke. 1575 Teiu.i «v. lutukonrie :-i j Th> y 1 amiot 
flee or stiire tin 11 wings by mean of ‘omc luol.e 01 >Jiv«d 
fe.itlu is. 1688 IIolsi \\. Armoury it. U.ji A SliveiqSbivi u . 1 , 
or Cloven Tiee. Ibid.m.cydi Gian II ',•),{■, is by Cummin,; 
of sevei.d i olums of sleevt-11 Silk t< s;< I hi 1, 

Slive (slniv), 7'.- Now dial. Fornu: 5 slyue, 
6, j sly vo, 8- slivo. Pa. L 5 slafo, *9 Move 
[dial, sltiv, sliv). Pa, pple. 5 nl i ven , L uloaven, 
9 dial, sliv ven. Alsu pa. ) and pa. pple. ?, tj 
slived, 6 slyued, 8 sliv’d. [app. a varied el 
Klevk 0. (OK. slt'/au), with conjugation a .initi- 
ated to [tree.] 

1 . trails. To cause to slip axon, over, (te. ; to 
slip on ta garment), put on hastily or catch ssly. 

c 14x0 Mailer of Game (MS. Itigl.y 18 •) xwiii, prime 
riiulde pi; lumtei slyue [;>.r. 1 h fe] domic [«* - hyim as fi t a , 
lie may. 1494 in 1 1 math. Chain. (17,/,) in With hi. 
fuitsd hudd sliven ovtr his lu.nl ant lolled ..b ut Iii . 
H'T he. If id. 130 Yf he weaie not his ol.e, he nae t have Ir,-; 
hoode slived alimit hi-, nei ke. 15.. /.VI. tf i tmdeue in 
(>. Elia. At, id. 25 bother may any wc.ic lusttk, with a 
Kowle slyued otter tin re he.ides, 01 , ti.u v-aje. Lin.; of 
that fashon. 1593 Riles 4 Mon. Chunk ,y Di„ham 
(Suitees) 79 All thepijipes of it tw, of .''jhir to L> -bavin 
on along speare statfe. 1820 Ci.\ri, Boeva [. ,1. p 1,5 
When, unknown to her patents, Nell -1 .veon h> r bat. 1828 
Carr Craven Gloss, s.v., I’ll slive ruyguwn oa and gang 
wi the. 1 868 m Cleveland Gte.s. 

b. To convey furlhely or quitlly. 

1821 Clare Fill. Minstr. L 54 Where her long-hoaidtd 
groat oft brings the niatd, And set ret stives it in the sjbil’s 
list. J bid. II. SJ To slive her apron toruer to her 1 >. t. 

2 . inir.' To slide ; to slip. rare. 

c 1440 A iph. Tales 323 When he was at use . anti :.uld>- 
lifte, as pe v cl-, his tyn skvls slate bakb. 1530 Pauk.il. 

7 --/f> I dyve duv. ne, I fall dowiie sodaj nly, cattle. 

b. To slip off or away ; to wove quietly or 
slyly in some direction ; to sneak or hang about ; 
to loiter, idle. 



SLIVER. 
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SLOBBER. 


1707 Mrs, CcNTLivKif Plato nick Lady iv, I know her 
Gown agen— I minded her when she sliv'd off. 1733 Bailey 
Erasm. Colloq. 33 What me you sliving about you Diune ? 
*787 Grose Prw. Gloss., To slive, to sneak. 1820 Clare 
Poems (ed. j) 59 Sun bill ‘good night', andslove to bed. 
1821 — Vill. Mintfr. I. 88 The cowboy oft slives down the 
btook. 1871 Peacock A 'at/ Skill. II. 109 They'll believe 
he’d slive oil into lh’ west country. 

Sliver (sli'vor, slai'vai), sbP Foims : 4 slivere, 
sleyvere, 6 sleuer, slyuer, 6-8 sliuer, 6 - sliver 
(9 dial, slivver). [f. Slive z/.i] 

1. A piece cut or split off; a long Lhin piece or 

slip ; a splinter, shiver, slice. Also fig. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus m. 1013 Allas, that hc,al bool, or 
of lum slivere, Shuld have his lefut in so digue a place. 
a 1533 Ln. Berners II non xvi. 42 Tlier speis Inake to 
ther handes, so that y» slcners flew a bye 111 y> ayer. 157s 
Turijekv. Faulco/u to 308 Which inatieth then beakes, so 
as it is enforced to fall away in sliveis and neecus. 1641 
Milion Reform. 11. Wks. 1851 III. 35 What they can bihig 
us now.. that can cut Tacitus into sliveis and steaks, we 
shall presently hoar. 1663 IIooke Mtctogr. 45 A small 
sliver of Iron. 1715 tr. Ranch ollits' Rerum Mem. I. iv. 
vii. 168 They weiu wont to cut them [tot toise shells] into 
ceit.un Sliveis, and to covet then Tables 01 Beds with them. 
1747-96 Mbs. Classic Cookery xviti. 291 When it is cold, it 
will cut in sliveis as Dutch beef. 1811 Scon' in Lockhart 
(1839) III. 353 A sliver of the wood uin .1 thitd of an inch 
between my mul. and flesh. 1874 Mrs. Jay Holden with 
Cotds ,|5| A delicate and difficult suigical operation, to 
i amove pus, sliver of bone, or otliei foteign matter. 

b. Applied to ] >aits of trees or plants. 

iGoz SitAKS. Ham. iv. vii. 173 An enuious sliuer bioke, 
When downe the weedy Tiophies, and hoi selfe, Fell in the 
weeping Biooko. 1656 W, Du Gaud tr. L'omeutus' Gate 
Lat. Util. 31 puyon, Gat lick, and Leek, and these bulbous 
herbs have slivers instead of leavs. 1861 Lyuon & Fane 
Tannhiinser 81 A ma/e of slitubs, Whose emet aid silvers 
hinged the rugged way. 

o. O’.S. Tlte side of a small fish sliced, off in 
one piece for use as bail. 

1880 G. B. Goode Hist. Menhaden 201 (Cent.), The slivers 
(piunottnccd slyvers) ate salted and packed in ban els. 

2. A continuous ribbon or baud of loose, un- 
twisted, parallelized fibres of wool, cotton, flax, 
or other textile material, ready for drawing, roving, 
or stubbing. 

*703 I Rakes Colne (Essex) Overseers Acc. (MS.), Paid fur 
woollen sliueis to wi tip him in, £0. o 8. 1738 L. Paul Pat. 
Specif. No. s 6s. 2 A stiict icgaid must be had to make the 
sliveis of an equal thickness from end to end. 1805 Luccock 
Natme of Wool 225 II pioduc.es. .a sliver moie compact 
than the old wuols of either the Leicester or the Lincoln 
disliicl. 1845 M°Cui.i.och Acc. lint. Eitifi. (1854) 1. 67s 
After passing ■' . tl ' s—t ' t' of rollots, the reduced 
slivei is attacl v. t . • : . i8g4 Times 12 Mai. 

13/5 The ordi . . . ■ 1 - 1 into the machine. 

attrib. 1864 Riddel 4- Co. Catal. Mill Furnishings, Sliver 
Cans. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek. 2213/2 Sliver-box. 1891 
K. Maksden Colton Spinning (ed. 4) 129 The sliver cans 
being taken and placed at the back. 

3. In vaiious technical uses: (see quots.), 

a. 1842 Anh.eo/ogia XXIX. 271 note, The little wooden 
instiumuntb called sliveis used in yam spinning in the West 
of England, b. 1846 A. Young Naut. Diet. 287 Sliver, 
iu shipbuilding, any thin piece of wood used as a filling. 
1886 Encycl. tint, XXI. 820 Wedges., cal led slivers or 
slices, by which means the ship's weight is brought upon 
the ‘launch’ or cradle. 0. 1831 Greenwull Coal-trade 
Tetms Northnmb. Dark. 48 Sliver, a thin lath, placed 
within two grooves, cut lengthways for the pui pose, in the 
edges of two planks intended to be joined together, for the 
puipose of making the joint aiitight. 1883 Gresley Gloss. 
Coal-m. 227 Slivers, snips of wood oruon fitted in between 
the edges of boards in wooden Inatticing, to make the joints 
air-tight. 

4. A slashing cut or stioke. 

1806 J. Beuksford Miseries Hum, Life in. xxxv, Be- 
coming so tired of your own timidity in paring the paper 
too little, as to spoil all by one rash sliver. 1897 Tkoti er 
Life J. Nicholson xx. 249 Nicholson. .clove him.. literally 
in two. ‘ Not a bad sliver that 1 ' he remarked. 

5 . attrib. in sliver-edge, a veiy fine edge on a 
piece of timber. 

1874 Theakle Naval A rckit. 57 An efficient caulk not being 
obtainable when the deck plauk snapes off to a ' sliver edge 
Sliver (slai'vai), sb.' 1 Now dial. £f. Slive v.2] 
f 1. pi. (Meaning doubtful.) Obs.~ l 

1372 Wills $ Inv. N.C. (Sui tees, 1835) 373 A pair of Buflins 
with the sly uers to the same, one doblat of white bombasyne. 
2. dial. (See quots.) 

1847 Haluw., Sliver ,,. a shoit slop worn by bankers or 
navigators. Lint[oln\ 1866 Brqguen Prov. Lines., Sliver, 
a workman's linen jacket, a short blowse. 1908 M iss Fowler 
Betw. Trent <\ Ancholme 54 A sliver was an over-all, an’ 
they was made 0 Drabettc an' Cantoon. 

Sliver (sli'vai, slai’vai), v. Also 7 sliuer. [f. 
Sliver sbX\ 

1. irons. To separate or remove as a sliver ; to 
cut, split, or tear into slivers. 

*605 Sit aes, Lear iv. ii. 34 She that her selfe will sliuer and 
disluanch Flora her materiall sap, perforce must wither. 
1603 — Macb, iv. i. 27 Slippes of Yew, Shuor’d in the 
Moones Eccltpse. 1634 Gavion Pleas. Notes iv. xxv, 282 
They sang aloud, good Lord de-liver us, And suffer not this 
Don to sliver us. 1706 Pmu.irs (ed. Kersey), To Sliver, to 
cut into Slivers, or thin Slices. 1823 Hone Every-day Bk. 
I. 882 People delight to sliver lettuces into bowls. 1843 
S. Judd Margaret r. iii,The floor of the 100m was waiped 
in every direction, slivered and gaping at the j oints. 1883 
Runciman Skippers <$• Shellbacks 213 Down with the other 
ten or I'll sliver you. _ 

b. intr, To split, or split on. 


1880 Scribner's Mag. May 79/1 The planks being cut 
acioss the gi.iiu to prevent sliveiing. 1896 Kipling Seven 
Seas 64 The splinter sliveu'd flee. 

2. traits. To conveiL (textile fibies) into slivers 
(see S hi visit sbf 3 ). 

1796 Morse Anter. Geogr. l. 543 Machinery to sliver, 
love, and spin flax and hump into tin ead 1803 Ann. Reg. 
8|8 Impiovemcnts in sliveimg and piep.uing hemp, flax 
[etc. |. 

Ilcnce Sli'vering vbl. sb. Also athib., as 
slivcri tig-knife, -machine. 

1873 Knic 1 n ' ‘. irdv''. Wood- 
working), . .1 ■ • 1 ; I ■ 1 s >■ i nedsof 

wood for v. 1 . 1 v - iJJ'Jj t "1 i . ■ '. Men- 

haden 147 (Cent.), The opeiat ion of sliveiing is shown. 
Ibid. 201 The knife used is of peculiai shape, and is called 
a ‘sliveiing knife’. 

Sli-verly, a. dial. tare. Crafty, deceitful. 
1674 Kay N. C. Words 43 (Lincoln), A sliveily fellow, vir 
subduin',, vafer. [Hence in G lose, etc.) 1877 N.W.Ltnc. 
Gloss. 228/2 He’s a leal down sliveily chap. 

Slivery (sli'vori), a. [f. Sliver sbf 1 .] (See 
quol.) 

1832 Planting 91 in Hush. (L.U.K.) III, Slivery . — Small, 
straight shoots of huge ash, &c., cleft into hoops for the 
pui poses of the cooper. 

Sli ving, vbl. sb. Now dial. [f. Slive vP] 

1. A slash ; tile action of cutting. 

C1400 Anturs of Aith. xlviii. (Behind MS.), lie wend 
with a slyuyng, hade slayn him with sly^t. c 1440 Prompt 
Parv. 459/2 Slyvynge, cuttynge n-wey, avnlsio, abscisio. 

2. A slip or cutting ; a scion ; a shoot or branch 
cut off. (Cl. Slaving sb. ancl Slkaving.) 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vii. 26 Men take planles or 
slyfyngtslicroffand sell }iam inojiei place/, c 1440 Ptotnp. 
Parv. 459/2 Slyvynge, of a tre or o)>er 1 ykc, fissula. 1377 
B. Gouge Iicresbach's llusb. n. (1586) 76 Some aie also 
set of the slips, ui slmiiiges. 1380 Fhamhon Joyful News 
(1596) 13 ; There cluoetli come fiom them [sc. buds] many 
lound cixides or slyuinges. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. 
Wotd-bk. 390 The teim sliving is moie especially applied 
to a blanch — usually of hcdge-iow tiees — sliced off with the 
hatchet in ‘pleaching ‘ the hedge. 

3. A slice. 

1796 Pegge Derbicisms Ser. 1. 64 (E.D.S.), A great sliving 
of hi ead. a 1825 Foruy Voc. E. Anglia 307 Sliving, a slice 
of flesh. 

Sliving (slorvhj), ppl. a. [f. Slive vf + 
-isra 2 .] Slow-moving, dilaloiy; sneaking; steal- 
ing imperceptibly. 

Also in dialect use as a sA, explained by Tlioiesby (1703) as 
‘a lazy fellow ’ and by Hutton (17S1) os ‘a slovenly clown 
1661 K. W. Conf. C/iarac. Conceited Coxcombs (i860) 67 
He would prove an unmatcliable piece of sliving policy. 
1710 Mrs Cgn U 4VRB Man’s Bewitched in. i, The sliving 
baggage will not come to a resolution yet a 1800 Pegge 
Suppl. Grose s v., A sliving fellow, one who loiters about 
wiLh a had inteut. 1821 Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 22 Ere 
sliving night around his journey threw Hei circling curtains. 
fSli'viugS. Obs.~ L [f. Slive v.*] Loose 
or wide breeches. 

ifior T. Wright Passions (1604) vi. 332, . I have scene 
Tarleton play the Clowne, and vse no other breeches, than 
such slops or slivings, as now many Gentlemen wearc. 

Sli$(e, obs. forms of Sly a. 

Slxze (blsiz), v. Now dial. Also 5 slyse. [Of 
obscure origin.] intr. To look askance. 

c 1400 Land Troy Bk. 14043 Tioylus eyeu be-gan to slyse, 
The Gregeis sone he gan dispyse, 1823 Biutton Beauties 
Wiltsh. 378 Slue, to look sly. 1883-93 in Hampsh. and 
Wiltsh. glossaries. 

Slo, obs. form or var. of Slayzl, Sloe, Slough rA 1 
Sloak, variant of Sloke \ 

Sloam, variant of Sloom, 

Sloan (slff«n). Sc. rare. [Of obscure oiigin : 
the form in northern English dialects is sloni] A 
severe snub or reproof ; a * taking-down 
1824 Scott St. Ronan's i, None so likely as Meg to give 
them what in her countiy is called a sloau. i8a8 — Hrt. 
Midi. Note xix, To have an oppoitunity of reviling the 
Judges to their faces, or giving them, in the phiase of his 
country, ‘ a sloan ’. 

Sloap, SloattL, obs. ff. Slope, Sloth. 

Sloafc, variant of Slope. 

Slob (styb), sbP [Mainly a. Irish slab (slpb) mud, 
Slab sb.*; but cf. also Slobber sb. and Du. slobbe , 
Fris. slobbe, slob clout, swab, slut.] 

Chiefly in Irish use, or with reference to Ireland. 

1. Mud, esp. soft mud on the sea-shore ; ooze ; 
muddy land. 

1780 Young Tourlrel. II. 75 Under the slob or sea ooze he 
dug some veiy fine blue marie. 1838 Croker Leg. S. It el. 
n. 188 Being very near plumping into the river, .and being 
stuck up to the middle.. in the slob. 1879 W. H. Dixon 
Royal Windsor II. xv. 163 Landing on the Essex shore, he 
hid himself iii the slob. x88z Payne-Gallwey Fowler in 
Irel . 26 When the biids gather on au island of slob.. at 
about half-tide. 

b. A stietch of mud or ooze. 

1842 S. C. Hall Ireland II. 178 The same master Ned 
I tended duck-shooting over the slobs, i860 A thenxum 
28 Jan. 134 Those vast tracts.. were then extensive slobs, 
coveted with water at every tide. 1884 Mactn. M ag. Sept. 
357 Like some fair river which, .ends its course amid dull 
flats and muddy slobs. 

c. A sloppy mass ; a mess. 

1883 Reports Provinc., Devon 108 (E.D.D.),Tliat gravel, 
when wet, will make a slob. 

2. A large soft worm, used in angling. 


i 1813 Sporting Mag. XL V. 96 A gentleman was angling 
with Lite maiden slob for liout. 1890 111 D. A. Simmons 
A 1 . Donegal Gloss. 

3. A dull, slow, or untidy peison ; a cajeless or 
negligent workman. 

1861 Clington Ftank O'Donnell 101 A heavy looking 
poor slob of a man. 1863 Le Fanu House by Chin ch yai d 

I. v. 65 The Loid Mayoi, a fat slob of a fellow. 1887 T. E. 
1 ?ro\v n Doctor 1 87 The dit ty mob Of a cap that was at her — 
Aw a itglar slob, 1894 Union Printet (N.Y.) 21 Apr. 3/3 
(Standard Diet,), It is easiei fora good man to set 40,000 
ems a night than it is for a slob to set 20,000. 

4. athib. (in sense 1 ), as slob-wcir. 

i85i_ Neivland The Erne p. viii, The destruction of the 
intrusive slob-weiis. 

Slob (slpb), sb.- rare. [var. of Slab r#. 1 ] A 
slab of timber, 

1776 G. Semple Building in Water 32 Yon maySpikeon 
the Slob or Plank. 1841 Hartshorns, Salop. Ant. Gloss., 
Slob , an outside bomd, ‘a slude ’. 

Slobber (sl^’bai), sb. Also 5 slober(e, slobur. 
[Related to Slobber v. Cf. Slabber ii . 1 and 
Slubber 

1. Mud or slime ; slush, sleety rain ; a sloppy 
mess or mixture. 

c 1400 Destr. Troyi2S2glathe Slobei & the sluche slongyn 
to londe, Tliei e he lay. c 1440 Pi otnp. Parv. 459/2 Slobur, 
or sloboie, feces innnunHc. Ibid., Slobui, or blobui of 
fysshe and oJ?ei iyke, butbulium, 1841 Carlyle Let. in 
Atlantic Monthly LXXXII. 450/2 Fora week past tlicie has 
been nothing but sleet, rime and slobber, the streets half ail 
inch deep with slush. 1879 Shropshit e Gloss , Slobber, thin, 
cold tain, mixed with snow ; asloppy sleet. 1887 S. Cheshire 
Gloss, s.v., ‘ A slobber o’ reen an’ snow’, .is a slight downfall 
of lam mixed with snow. 

2. Slavei, slabber. Also pi., a disease in rnbbits 
maiked by excessive salivation. 

1 733 in Johnson. 1773 Asir, Slobber, liquor spilled, slaver. 
1889 K. W. Knight Book of the Rabbit (ed. 2) 274 That 
unpleasant and often fatal complaint, slobbeis— 1 tinning 
at the mouLh. 1902 C. G. Harper Cambridge Road 73 Lips 
tunning with the thin slobber of the drunkaid. 

3. A jelly-fish. 

1863 J. G. Wood Illust. Nat. Hist, 743 We now come to 
a veiyJaige older of acalephs,. .familiar tinder the title of 
Jelly-fishes, Slobbeis, and similar euphonious names. 

Slo-bber, a. [f. prec. or next.] 

1. Clumsy, awkward. 

1866 C, Spencer Mod. Gymnast 43 This [the shoit swing, 
or ciicle] is designated by the euphonious name of the 
‘Slobbei Swing ’, as it is lather a clumsy way of doing it. 

2 . Wet and flabby. 

1893 Daily News 12 July 6/3 The ciushcd nose, the slob- 
ber lips, all led and wet. 

Slobber (slp-bo-i), v. Also 5 slober. [Re- 
lated to Slabber ». and Slubber v. The vowel 
corresponds with that of Du. slobberen (Fris. 
slobberje) to slap up, to eat or work in a slovenly 
manner. 

There is little, evidence for the simple woid before the 
18th cent., but the compound by-slober Beslobber occurs 
in ME. In the E. E. A llit, P. C. 186 the form sloberande is 
prob. an error for slomberantle slumbering. Modern dia- 
lects exhibit some minor variations of sense not illustrated 
here : see the Eng. Dial. Dict.l 

1. intr. a. To feed in a slabbering or slovenly 
manner. Now dial. 

14. . in Wi ight Songs $ Carols (Percy Soc.) 63 Nor bryng 
us in no dokes flesche, for thei slober in the mer. *847 in 
Halliw. 1877-89 in Sheffield and Line, glossaries. 

b. To slaver. Cf. Slabber v. 4 . 

1733 SwiFr Life Charac. Dean S. Wks. 1743 VIII. 125 
But, why would he, except he slobbered, Offend our patriot, 
great Sir Robert. 1733 Walpole Lett. 29 Sept. (1857) II. 
472 As at present there are as many royal hands to kiss as 
a Japanese idol has, it takes some time to slobber tluough 
the whole ceremony. 1825 Scott Fam. Let. 21 Feb (1894) 

II. 230 Think how many antiquarian chops have slobbered 
over the fiery trial. 1826 — Woodst. xxii, Bevis slobbei ed 
and whined for the duck-wing. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Rug. 
i. I, 74 It was no light thing that.. royalty should be ex. 
hibited to the world stammering, slobbering, shedding un- 
manly tears. 1893 Earl Dunaiore Pamirs II. 231 The 
old gentleman slobbered in a most infantine way. 

c. dial. To blubber, to cry. 

*878 Cumbld. Gloss. 89/1 He slobber't an’ yool’t like 
a barn. 1893 Cozens-Hardy Broad Norf. 33 The terms 
for raying, such as slobber and blare. 

2. irans. To wet in a dirty or disagreeable man- 
ner ; to beslaver, befoul. Cf. Slabber v. i and 2 . 

1709 W. King Art of Cookery 29 The Cook that slohbeis 
his Beard with Sack Posset. 1732-8 Swift Polite Convers. 
210 It is not handsome to see one hold one’s Tongue; 
Besides I should slobber my Fingers. *833 Politeness fs 
Good-breeding 67 Never cram your mouth so full, that., 
the contents., slobber your own cheeks and chin. 1840 
Thackeray Paris Sk.-bk. (1872) 241 They all wear pina- 
fores; as if the Biitish female were in the invariable habit 
of wearing this outer garment, or slobbering her gown with- 
outit. 1838 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. r. iii. (1872)1. 26 He.. took 
to investigating one of his shoe-buckles ; would . . slobber it 
about in his mouth. 

b. To make wet with kissing. 

1734 Swift Corinna- Wks. 1755 III. u. 154 She made a 
song, how little miss Was kiss’d and slobber’d by a lad. 
1831 Treiawny Adv. Younger Son I. 51 She.. slobbered 
my cheek, and parted from me. 1874 Green Short Hist. 
viii. 474 Whose cheek he slobbered with kisses. 

3. To utter thickly and indistinctly. 

i860 Forster Gr. Rernonstr. 98 He not only slobbered his 
wolds when he talked, but drank as if he were eating his 
| drink, 1C90 Tablet 4 Jan. 10 Some, person or other with 
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unctuous eloquence slobbering out the shibboleth of civil 
and leiigious freedom. 

4 . a. To execute carelessly or in a slovenly way. 
Usu. with over. 

1694 Locke in Ld. King Life 204 Our Company of Sta- 
tioners, having the monopoly liete slobber them over as 
they can cheapest. 1838 Civil Eng. <$• Arch, yrnl, I. 339/1 
[Water-colours] exceedingly lough and sketchy, not to say 
slobbered. 1834 Miss LSakui Nortkampt. Gloss. s.v., To 
do woik in a slovenly, untidy manner, is to slobbei it over, 
b. To slur over, rarer' 1 , 
a i/34 North Exanten m. vii. §99 (1740) 58 r But see 
what false disingenuous Dealing lieie is to slobber over abase 
Business that will remain an eternal Shame to his Party. 

<3. To deal out in a clumsy manner, rare—'. 

1839 Trollope Bertrams xxii, She went on .slobbering out 
the caids, and counting them over and over again. 

d. To muddle away (a thing). 

1889 Daily Express (Dublin) 4 Feb. 2/7, 1 frankly owned 
that they had slobbered away the money since in an un- 
justifiable manner. 

Hence Slo’bbered ppl. a. (also with on). 
i8xt W. Taylor in Monthly Rev, LXV. 142 They did not, 
however, tolerate any slobbered work. 1862 Scropu Vol. 
canos 429 Overflowing waves of slobheted di ops of highly 
viscid lava. 1863 W iiyte Melville Gladiators 32oSyllablcs 
that diop like slobbered wine from the close shaven lip. 
1880 Paper Sr Print. Trades yrnl. xxxt. 37 It was dulled 
and rained by the slobbeied-on paste. 

Slo'bber-chops. [f. prec. Cf. Slabber- 
ohops.) One who slobbers in eating, etc. Also 
dial,, a variety of pear. 

1667 Davenant & Duyden Tempest in. i, I have Other 
affairs to dispatch of more importance betwixt Queen Slob- 
ber-Chops and my self. 183a W, Stephenson Gateshead 
Local Poems 66 1 11 tell you slobber-chops, You’ll find that 
sooner said than done— perhaps. *857 Holland Bay Path 
xvii. 192 What do you mean, you little Slobber-chops ? 

Slobber er (slp'baroa). [f. Slobber v. + -eii 1.] 

1 . One who slobbers. 

1744 Osell tr. Brantome's Sp. Rhodom. 09, 1 have ob- 
seived a great many of your gigantic People.. to be mere 
Dolts, Slobberers and Oafs, both by Nature and Art. 

2 . (See quots.) 

1787 W. II. Marshall E. Norfolk (1795) II. 3 88 Slobberers. 
slovenly farmers. *847 Halliw., Slobberer, a jobbing tailor. 

Slobbering (slp'barirj), vbl. sb. [f. Slobber 
Z/. + -INO*.] 

1 . The action of the verb, in various senses. 

.*784 J; Barry Led. Art vi. (1848) 226 Amidst all his 
[titians] dashing and slobbering, there is still remaining 
fete.]. *839 Hood Literary St Literal 14 The slobbering 
of a hungry Ursine Sloth. 1883 Simcox Latin Literature 
IV. n. II. 36 The expression of such feeling came easy 
as slobbering. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII, 736 There 
is rarely any affection of swallowing, although slobbering 
is not uncommon. 

1839 Thackeray Fatal Boots Aug., The kissing 
and slobbering scene went on again. 

2 . Slabbering bib , a slabbering bib. 

1760-72 H. Brooke FooIofQtial, (i8og) III. 140 [He] ad- 
vanced without a mask in petticoats, a slobbering bib, and 
apron. _ 170a Young Tiav. France g Giving a babe a blue 
slobbering bib instead of a white one 1 1826 Scott lVoodst. 
x, A band as broad as a slobbering bib under his chin. 

Slobbering (sl^-baxiq), ppl. a. [f. Slobber v. 
+ -ING 2.] That slobbers, in senses of the verb ; 
characterized by slavering. 

1607 Tourneur Rev.Trag. nt. iv, 'Twill teach you to kiss 
closer, Not like a slobbering Dutchman. 178a Mason Dean 
St Sgtare Wia. (1810) 422/1 When, bless each little slobber, 
ing mouth, It had not cut a single tooth. 1787 Beckford 
m Italy t etc. (i 834) II. 133 A good-natured, slobbeiing grey- 
beard, *830 [E . Ha WIcins] A nglo*F r. Coinage 154 The prince 
“ a slobbering idiot. *835 Smedley H. Coverdale xxi, She 
found the baby in a great state of slobbering splendour. 1874 
Grden Short Hist. vui. 464 His big head, his slobbering 
tongue. 0 

Slo bberuess. [f. Slobbeb sb, or z>.) Sloven- 
liness ; slovenly wiiting. 

¥ anc]t - Lit. Club yi. 193 The influence of 

a .w. kw 

Slobbery (alp-bori), a. Also 4-6 slobery. 
[f. Slobbeb sb. or v. Cf. MDu. slobberick, Du. 
dial, slobbeng. 3 ’ 

1 . Characterized by slobber or slobbering ; dis- 
agreeably wet, slimy, or dirty. 

1398 Trevka Barth. De P. R. xvin. xxvii. (Bodl. MS.}. 
An aide hounde is ofte slo we and slobei y. Hyrde it 
Fives l n sir, Chr . VKom. 96 b, Lykewvse no more* r 
alowe fylthy and slobery rayment. isgg Siiaks Hen V 
in. v. 13, 1 will sell my Dukedoms Totuy a sfobbry and a 
durtm Panne. 1710-ri Swift yrnl. to Stella 3° J™.? The 
veather had given a little, as you women call it, so it was 
something slobbery. 271a Ibid. 18 Dec., We have terrible 
snowy slobbei V weather. ^31 Carlyle Sort Res?T ix 

U^St PU fefi and new 'Comer 'in 

uus planet, 1848 Walsh Aristophanes, Clouds 1. i. Slob. 

?. rofus ‘ on » gluttony and Venus’es. 1887 W. P 
h Sucking an orange in a lou’d sick 

2 . Of a soft, yielding texture. 

*826 J. Wilson Nod. Ambr. Wks. iBes 1. 1,8 You keen 
r W at th , e lan S Slobbery worsted tllllt comes aff. P 
o. Slovenly, careless. 

. \ 8 5 8 Cw™ \Fredk. Gt. ix. ii. (1872) II. 406 His continual 
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muddy, sloppy. 1886 Pall MallG. 18 Feb. 5/1 There now 
only lemained the geese, far up on the slobby ooze. 1897 
Builtr Brit. Birds IV. 153 The glasses which giow on 
the slobby foreshores. 

Slob-furrowing, vbl, sb. [Cf. Slob sb 2 ] 
Rib-fui rowing ; ribbing. Also Slob-furrow v. 

1787 W. If. Marshall R. Norfolk (1795) I. 142 I11 slob- 
furrowing, the flag is tinned townrd the plowed giuuud, 
the coulter passing fifteen 01 sixteen inches fioin the lust 
plow-fuitow. 1803 R. W. Dickson Pi act. Agrh. 1 . 346 
There the old glass-fields, when it is pioposed to buin the 
swaid, are lib or slob furrowed about the beginning of 
winter. Ibid. 579 This in some places is teuned by fat met s 
rib-furrowing, and in others slob-Jun owing. 
Slob-laud. Also slob land. [f. Slob sb. 1 1.] 

1 . Muddy ground ; esp. alluvial land icclaimed 
from the water. 

1861 Times 4 Oct. 7/4 A laige act cage or slob land. . .Slob 
laud varies in character, but lieie it is a 1 ich marine alluvium. 
*881 Ibid. xoFeb. 4/3 He. .enclosed Horn the tide a consider- 
able aiea of useful slob-land. 

2 . A stretch of ground of this kind. 

1862 Limerick Chron. 8 Feb., The people’s thoughts. . 
became fixed on the slob lands of Coikanrce. 1890 J. IIp.ai.y 
Insula Sanctorum 139 The slob-lands of the harbour have 
been reclaimed. 

Sloch., Sc. form of Slougii sb. B 
Slock (slpk), 0.1 Chiefly Sc. Forms: 4-7, 9 
sloke, 6 sloik, 9 sloak ; 5 slok, 5, 9 alokk-, 8- 
slock. [f. ON. slokinn, pa. pple. of slekhva (Noivv. 
slekka , Svv. dial, slokka) to be extinguished, go 
out ; the stem is related to that of Slack a. Cf. 
Slocken v. and pa. pple.} 

+ 1. intr. a. To slacken, cease. Obs.~ l 
13.. Gaiu. 1 j- Gr. Kt. 41a For jiou may leng in jiy londc, 
& layt no fyirc, bot slokes. 

+ b. Of fire: To go out. Obs.— 1 
1436 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) i6t Quhen men 
takis the biandis fta tiic grete fyio, it slokis the sonar. 

2 . Irons. To put out, extinguish, quench (fire, 
thirst, etc.). Also fig. 

o 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxi. ( Clement ) 34 Fore lie with- 
drawine of acccs Is slohit oft sic wan tones. Ibid. xlix. 
iTecla) 83 Slele & snaw, .slokit |>at fir ulsoue as men a can- 
del suld hafdonc. a 1300 in Ratis Raving ( 1870) 24 ]>ow 
sal finde the froyt that -of monvjere efterwart, and sal slok 
mckle sync. 1313 Douglas Hj.ncidu.xi. 13 Walter to sloik 
the haly fyr. 1753 in Johnson. x8xg Tennant Papistry 
Storm'd (1827) 100 U11 till his hail-life's drowth were slockit. 
2842 Vkduku Poems 232 The rain in torrents poured, It 
slockit at ance the witch's fire. 

+b. To suppress, bring to an end. Obs.— x 
*436 Sir G. Haye Law Anns (S.T.S.) 126 The autoritee 
of the grete officer ryale slokis as than, and gerris cess, the 
autoritee of the smaflaro officer. 

+ c. To slake (lime). Obs. 

1655 in A. Laing Lindores Abbey Sr Burgh of Newburgh 
(1876) 238 He was slokin ye lyra and mixing it with sand. 
Slock (slfk), v. B Now only south-western dial. 
Also 5-7 Blocks, 9 sloke. [? ad. AF. *esloker, 
csloquer, OF. eslochier, etc. (see Godef.), to move, 
shake, stir.) 

1. irons. To entice away ; to diaw or lead away 
by some allurement. 

Also dial., to convey clandestinely, to pilfer. 

1483 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 336 That none of the said crafte 
sfockeony mania premise. 1604 Badingion Notes Exod. 
xxi, j5 lo slocke away (as wee speakc) a mans seruanU.was 
a grieuous smne with God. 1886 Elworthy IK Somerset 
Word-bk. s.v., The chillern . . be all a-slocked away wi’ 
pnzes..and that to the meetin-liouse. 1897 Hocking in 
Christian VKorld Xmas No. 3 They're trying to slock 
(entice) away others who do come. 

2 . To entice, allure, lead on, tempt. 

*594 Carew '1 asso (1881) xo What so may slocke or pricke 
a courage stout. Ibid. 113 In vaine she sought to slocke, 
o 71 or , taI1 Sweetmngs t’enroll him in Cupidos pay. 
1830 Beck s I'lonst 50 The bright sun of February. . slocks 
(m Cornish vei nacular) the young and eager buds to unfold 
then premature growth. 

Slock-dolager : see Sock-dolager. 

Slocken (sl^-k’n), v. north, and Se. Forms : 
4-9 sloken, 4-6 slokyn, 5-6 (9) slokin (6 
-yne) ; 4, 6 slokkin, 4 (9) slokken, 6 slo(o)kne, 
6- slooken (9 -an, -in), [a. ON. slokna (Norw. 
sMna, slokkna, Svv. slockna , older Da. slogne 
slugne), f. slokinn , pa. pple. of stekkva: see 
Slock 0.1] 

1 . trans.To quench, extinguish, put out (fire, 

name, etc.). Also in fig, context. ' 

Cursor M, 28641 Als )>e water it slokkens glede. 
CX340 Hampole Prose Treat. (1866) 3 Solhely na thynce 
flav ymes, dystroyes ill tnoghtes [etc.], c *375 
a V' t- TAom ' ls ) S93 Vndyr bam. sprange vpe 

% & sloknyt sone. .Jiai brynnand platis. cxlko St. 

bn/l^i, S k r * ees) a8 7. t^an bai, wenand a fyre to slokyn, 
s , ous ®, no tbyng bryn, 1536 Bellenden Cron, 

Lf ci‘w. ) ;* 20 To g l,s . a i nan S usane flame that sail nevir 
Mir 1 SSo Pretris Berwik 219 in Dunbar's Poems 

(1803) 292 Be bissy als, and slokkin out the fyre, 1588 A. King 
tx.CanzsiHsLatech.iji Walter slokins out burning fyr. 1781 
J. Huiton TourtoCavesied.il) Gloss. 96 Slocken, to quench. 

aa i?Zr* 276 Xt 5s not customary to sloken 

one fire by kindling another. 1823 Brockett N, C. Gloss 
o tocken, . . to quench. 1 

2 . To suppress, put down, do away with, de- 
stroy, stamp out. Also with adjectival compl. 

« x 3oo Cursor M. 18360 Lauerd,., sua bou slockens al vr 
«n. a 2340 Hampole Psalter budi, 14 When he. .slokens J»e 



teuiptacioun vvib soi owe of pyno. c 1423 St. Mary oj O/gnics 
11. iii. in Anglia VIII, x«>S/0 |>e wliidie good man. .was 
casten downe and slokcuyd nuic fm soiomc. 1508 Diinuak 

Tua N--“ -- , ! 

tliocht 
Anc mi 

Leslie ' l lw . 

slokncd out this sudiliounu. 

3 . To quench or allay (thii.st). 

<2x340 IIampoic l ‘sailer c\hi. 7 .Slokyn my thn-.t, 1423 
Jas. I A ‘ing is L } . 6 tj My dije tlnist with lei is sail I slokin. 
1533 Govt KDAI.C It’isd. xi. 4 'J In ii tliiist [was] slm kein d 
out of y« hmde stoiif. 1584 IltinsoN Judith 1 11. (»t*i.,) ;/ 
That botlell swevt. .si'rucil ..nut to slocki n thir.l. <1x383 
Mon u,omi hie Chen to <y Slue 444 }une .Slat* . . May s.itisln. 
to slokkin Thy drouth now._ 1786 Burns fUnim ; .c. Lit. 
Dyer ii, When mighty Sqtiiicsliips, .'I In-ti liylta-iliouth 
did sloken. 1824 Si 01 r Rcdgauntlel 1 h. xiii, t let the blue 
bowl ;. .that will sloken all their drouth. 

absol. X684 l’otks. Dial. 161 (K.D.S.), Hove you ought 
that will slocken weel? 

b. To slake the thirst of (a person, etc.'). 

17x8 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gt, m. xiv, Wasti d was baith 
cash and tick, Hae ill wete they to slocken. 1793 II. Mai - 
NEIU. Sad land's Skaith 1. xxvii, Situ knell now, 11 lush'd 
and talking, 1838 Jfi. J). Ramsay Sad. J.f/e 4 t Inn. ii, Ii 
weet.s the sod, it slackens the > owls. 187X C’.tiimiaN / tt< k of 
Gold xx, lleie'sacappyfuUofw.ttct.sci il t hat'll slokun you. 

4 . To sate or satisfy (desire I. ; are. 

1308 Dundak Tua Manit 11 ‘omen i-R {, I bad a liifsttiniii.u 
leid, my lust for to slokyn. 1596 I ),\t kv mi>i 1 ti. Leslie's 
Hist. Sait. I. i.sx limy cuulil nocht at.. slokin. his in- 
iiuencheable . . appetite. 

5 . To soak, wet, or moisten ; to slake (lime). 

t *4871 *609 [see the rbl, tAJ. 1621 Kamii.i.siin Stint. I. 1/ ; 
The tain that f.ilUth up<m the e.utli, wlictliri it niiiistin it 
kindly, ..or whethet it cboak or slo> ken amt duiwii it. x8ax 
Scoit Pit ale v, I could never away with raw oatimal, 
slackened with water, in all my life. 

6. intr. To go out, lie extinguished. 

*335 SiKWAiu Cron. Sad. III. 407 Ony fyte that tin udd 
bring tliairtill, It sluknit ay ilk tyine of the awiu wii(* 
lienee Slo'ckonijig vbl. sb. 

c 1440 Prompt. I'at v. 460/1 Bloknyiige, or ijwi iii.tiyngr, , . 
exit in lid. *487-8 Duih. Ace. Rolls tSmiei s) 61,1 1 st eidim 
pro le Sloknyng ejusdein [limekiln] et poi tacit me ilicii 1 ah i 
vjs. vnjd. 1596 i J ai.kvmi'i.i; tr. Leslie's tint. Sad. I. 11, 
The blukmng out of a certmie Lonunoune (lame nt bumeiig. 
x6ac/CAuithiv. Ace. I 'it ling ton, itu (Sin tees) hi I lent pay d 
for slokeuing of the lime, vs. xBig Hoot, She/heids t at. 
vi, I hae nmcklc need o' a sleekening. 

t Slo'Cken, pa. pple , Obs. Also 5 slokyn. 
[a. ON. slokinn : see Slock w.i) Extinguished j 
soaked, immersed. 

cx4ooJWr Manual (Surtees Sue.) p. xvii, Be than- lam 
tem slokyn fio y" blys that euer schall last. 1643 A. Tvcs- 
nur Balm of Gilead 31 That she which liath suckled yu« 

With mi b mfio 1 .« J... I.-... n t f . 
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cruell nurse. *653 — Conjee/. Cabbal. (1713)224 When it L 
..slocken and drowned in sensuality and intempei.ince. 

t Sleeker : see .Slockhtku (qu«t. 1 706). 
Slo-cking-stone. Cornish dial. [f. Slo ck 
v. 2 ] (See quots.) 

*778 Pkyus Mm. Corn itb. Gloss, s. v., Slot kine-Slonc, a 
tempting, inducing, or rich stone of One Ibid., 'I lu re liatf 
been .. instances of Mineis who have tleicived tin 11 1 m- 


.i.uuai .siucKimj-stuMcs ny me- imiuiiq < <<111- 
mutnty. 1880 Lornw. Gloss, s.v. Sloth, Mot king stain , 
are tempting, selected stones shown, to induce strait 41 *s to 
adventure 111 a mine. 

Slockster. Now dial. [f. Slock v.- +■ 
-ster.) t a. (See quots.) Obs. b. dial. A pilleier. 
Cotgiave is prob. the only souice of the later quots. 
xoix Coior., Ptaguiiroy . a stcalci, or sidronter of mill, 
children, or seruams,..titi which sence we te.iune him .1 
Slockster). *647 Hexham 1, A Slockster that by album * 
causeth servants to forsake their m.usters. 1677 in M t( 
*7 °® Phillips (ed. Kersey ), Sloikcrot Slo. A, hr ,, .one that 
entices away other Mens Servants; a Kid-iupi»cr. 
Slod(e, obs. or dial. pa. t. Slide v. 
siodffe (sli'il-5), v. dial. [? Imitative.) intr. 
To tiail or drag the feet in walking; to walk 
slouchingly. 

X829 Cooii.R Good's Study Med. I. 53 1 H*.. Imbed and 
reeled about as he walked. X877 in ih Idem, ts tL ■„ 
xooa C. G. Harper Camlnidge Roatl atfj ’I h c a!««l ,<r 
sludges among the dykes. 

Slodger (blp-d.^.u). dial. [Vf. pu-e.) An 
inhabitant of the Fen district. Also A it. sic l * r. 

1827 Hun ^Tabled*. ij.> His anwMoi...wiii* ,dl Mm 
sludgers . 1856 I*. I hompmky Hist. Boston t’ { , *| t < 11. 
men. .were. .known as Slixigers or Fui-SI < t . ,8oi 
Baring-Goulii Cheap Jaf Altai, j 4 'I he t.a. 1 ocr wlmli 
abf er i ght cAcrciaeu mure or kn 

Sloe fslJn). Forms: a. 1 slah (slaeh-), alax 
(slash,-), 1, 5 sla, 3-7 slo, 4-6 sloo, (> sloa, 6 • 
sloe (9 dial, sloo, slue, elowj. 0 . pi. 1 4 

slon, 5 sloon, 5-G sloen, 7 elone, slano. 7, 
0-7 slow(e. 8. 6- Sc. and noith. slae, 9 w'/lh. 
sla(a, slaigh, slay, sloa, sloe,cte. [Oh. s/d h). 

C 7 C i’ 7 K Tis - r ^> slce > sR* (Du. site, Flr-nu 
sift, slete), sleeu (Kilian sleeuwe \ MLG. shells.',. 
slS, sh), OIIG. sic ha (MUG. sic he, G, sthlehe, 
T scout), perh. related to OSlav. and Kuss. sliv a, 
Lith. slywas plum. 

uovra U> the 3t7th ceaUj a ml u the murce ef ifae fero 



SLOE-THORN, 
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SLOKE. 


now current in southern dialects (see Eng-. Dial. Did. s.v. 
Stone). A similar tiansfeicncd appears in MDu. slecn 
(Flem. s teeth slene), MLG. slen, stem (LG. sUn, stem, situ, 
also situ, whence probably Da. slaaen , Sw. sldn).] 

1 . The fruit of the blackthorn ( Prunus spinosa), 
a small ovate or globose drupe of a black or daik- 
purple colour and sharp sour taste. 

_ a. c 723 Corpus Gloss. B 75, Bellicnm , sla^. a 1000 Vac. 
in Wr, -Whicker 196 Brnmela, belltcum, vel sla. c 1000 
Saxon Lecchd. 11 . 32 Jenim on ware slah . & wung 
Juirli cla 3 on jxet eage. c 1340 Nominate (Skeat) 679 
Aupul, peie, and slo. ? c 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 928 
Blak as beiy, or any slo, c 1440 Prompt . Parv. 459/2 Slo, 
fiute, pi unnm, vel spin it m. 1483 Cat/i. Angl. 342/2 
A Sla, spinitm, mespi/tem. 1358 Piiaer JEncui in. 11 iv, 
For hunger, sloes hath ben my food. 158a Stanyhurst 
VEttets in./Arb.) gt Sly self I dieted with sloas. x6zo 
Venner Via Recta vii. 1 18 The iuyee of them, especially 
of Sloes, ..is of excellent efficacy. 1697 Dhyden Virg. 
Georg, iv. 215 He knew to .lame to Plumbs, the Sourness 
of the Sloes, 1713 Steele Englishm. No. 7. 47 lie will 
swallow, with Transport, what was squeezed from the Sloe. 
1774 Pennant Tours Scotl. 214 Sloes are the only fiuits of 
the island. 184a Dtunfi ies Herald Oct., Sloes. . are almost 
always plentiful. 1883 Tennyson The Flight iv, The black- 
thorn-blossom fades and falls and leaves the billet sloe. 

P. a 1000 Vac. in Wi.-Wulcker 269 Moros, slan. 13.. 
K. Alls. 4983 (Laud MS.), OJ^er mete pai ne habben Bot 
hawen, hepen, slon, & crabben. 14. . MS. Hart. 3388 in 
Cockayne Saxon Lecchd. III. 345/1 Snccits prunellarum 
immaturarum , grene slane wose. 01450 M. E. hied. 
Bk. (Heinrich) 86 Take and gedie be a good quantite of 
sloon, bat bene type. 1573 Baret A Iv. (1580) Fiij, Haw. 
Iieaues, sloen, gooscbeirics and such like. i6ox Holland 
I'liny II. 169 Bulleis, Skegs, and Slone (which aie the 
boriies, as it weic, 01 fluit of the wild Plum tree). 1633 
Hart Diet of Diseased 1. xvi. 63 Plummes. .aie of two sorts, 
either wildc, called sloes or slane [etc.]. 

y. 1589 Greene Mcnaphon (Aib.) 86 Slowes blacke as ieat, 
1604 Drayton Ovsle 702 The Hip, the Haw, the Slow, the 
Brainble-bcnie. 1655; R. Ligon Barluuloes (1673) ti As far 
..as the best Abrirotis beyond the woist Slow or Ciab. 

5 . a 1585 Monigomfkie Chcrric *5- Slae 322, I saw.. A 
bush of bitter Slaes. [See also Slocken v. 3.] 1786 Burns 
Holy Fair iii, Their visage wither’d, langan’ thin, An’ sour 
as ony slaes 1 a 1802 Cospairick xx in Scott Minstrelsy, 
To tile grene. wood I maun gae, To pu' the red lose and 
tile slae. i8z8 Carr Craven Gloss., Slaa , sloe. 1837 R. 
Nicoll Poems (1843) 75 To feast on the bramble-beiries 
brown An’ gather the glossy slaes. 1838 Holloway Prov. 
Did., Slaigli, the fruit of the black-thorn. 

Tb. As the type of something haying little or no 
value. (So 0 F. panicle, = F. prunelle) 
c 1250 Orison our Lady 28 in O. E. Misc. 160 pis Hues 
lilisse ills wui 3 a slo. a 1300 Havclok 2051 Of hem ne yeue 
ich uouhl a slo. 13 . Guy Warm). (A.) 141 pel nas man in 
al pis londc. . pal buefL him wor]> of a slo (C. sloo]. c 141a 
Hoccleve De Reg. Pi inc. ii2opouschalt do so, And by 
desir of good, nat selte a slo. 0x450 Lovelicu Merlin 
7152 Al availled hit hem not a slo. 

a. Iransf. The apple gone’s eye. 

1884 Graphic Xmas No. 13/2 , 1 loved him. .like the sloe 
of iny eye. 

2 . The blackthorn, Prunus spinosa. 

1753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Sloe-worm, That of the 
sloe is of a gieyish hue, and its spines longer. 1791 
Burns Lament Maty Queen of Scots iii, The hawthorn's 
budding in the glen, And milk-white is the slae. 1796 
Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) IV. 51 [This lichen is] 
whitest on the sloe. 1841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 68/2 Of the 
Plum genus, thus restricted, tlieie is in common use the 
Garden Plum,.. the Bullace,..and the Sloe. 1883 Garden 
15 Apr. 247/1 We are grateful to the Sloe for the way which 
it adorns hedgerow, rock, or copse. .in spiing with its fear- 
less bloom. 

b. U S. (See quots.) 

1846-50 A. Wood Class-bk. Bot. 303 Viburnum pruni- 
folium, Black Haw, Sloe. 188a F. B. Hough Elem. Fo- 
restry 269 Haw : Sloe : Arrow- Wood (Genus Viburnum). 
1898 L. H. Bailey Evol. Native Bruits 224 The black sloe 
of the southern states, Prunus nmbellata, attains a height 
of twelve to twenty feet. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as sloe-black , - blue , - bush , 
-eyed, -feeder, gin, -juice, -leaf, -stem, -worm. 

1733 Somerville Chase 1. 241 His large *Sloe-black Eyes 
Melt in soft Blandishments. 1882 Black Shandon Bells i, 
Those soft, large, sloe-biack eyes. 1799 M. Underwood 
Dis. Childr. (ed. 4) II. 183 A *sloe-blue or leaden colour of 
the lips. 1562 Turner Herbal n. (1568) 104 Our *slobush 
or blak thorn is one kynde. 1894 E. Clodd FitzGerald's 
Grave 8 The hedges, in their tangle of sweetbiiar and sloe- 
bush and bramble. 1867 Augusta Wilson Vashti xii, 
This *sIoe-eyed, peony-faced girl. *894 D. C. Murray 
Making of a Novelist 133 Hook-nosed, sloe-eyed and greasy 
of complexion. 1855 Zoologist' XIII. 4846 It is piobable 
that many other *sloe-feeders will be found also to occur 
on the plum. 1895 Outing XXVII. 194 Sampling some of 
his famous *sloe gin. 1798 O’Keeffe Wild Oats 1. 1, Poison 
youiself with *sloe-juice. 1846 Mrs. Gore Eng. Charad. 
(1852) 140 His evening paper and sloe-juice negus. 1825 
T. Hook Sayings Ser. 11, Passion <]• Print, vi, A small 
amount of dried *sIoe-leaves. 1708 Phillips Cyder 1. 19 
The *Sloe-Stem bearing Sylvan Plums austere. 1753 Cham- 
bers's Cycl. Suppl., *Sloe-worm, . . the name of an insect 
found on the leaves of sloe, or black-thorn, and sometimes 
on those of the garden-plum. 

Sloe, obs. variant of Slay v. 

Sloe'-thorn. Forms : (see quots.) ; also 9 
north, slaa-, Sc. slae-. [f. Sloe sb. + Thorn sb. 
Cf. MDu. and Du. sleedorn, MLG. and MHG. 
slMorn, G. schleh-, + schlee-, + schleh(e)ndorn, Da. 
slaaeniorn .] The blackthorn. Cf. Sloe 2. 

tf 7*5 Corpus Gloss. N up Nigra spina, slaghSorn. Ibid. 

S 474 Spina nigra, slahSorn. c xooo Saxon Letchd. II. 86 
Wice, ac, slahporn, bircean, elebeam, c 1325 Gloss, W. de 
Bibbesw, in Wright Voc. 163 Lefourder, slo-thorne. c 1450 


| MS. Sloane 4 foi. So The kanker y t bredyth yn the Sio- 
thorne. 1615 Brat 11 wait Strappado, etc. (1878) 290 Sad 
Philomela.. sung with a packing slothorne at her bresl. 
1825 ScoiT Betrothed xxiii, Small eminences.. overgiown 
with hazel, sloethorn, and other dwarf shrubs. 1854 H. 
Miller Sell. <]• Selim. (1858) 404 A dreaiy moor, basiling 
with furze and sioe-thoi n. 

altnb. c xooo Saxon Leechd. II. 98 Nim jionne apuldor 
rimle, . .slahjioni rinde, & wii riude, 1804 Grmiame Sab- 
bath. (1808) 62 He hid beneath the milk-white sloe-thorn 
spiay. 1815 Scoir Guy M. iii, She., had in her hand a 
goodly sloethorn cudgel. 

Sloe’-tree. Foims: (see quots.); also 9 Sc, 
and north, slae-. [f. Sloe sb. + Tree sb.] — prec. 

c 1340 Nominate (Skeal) 65s Slotre, birche, and ellertie. 
1382 Wyclik Dan. xiii. 54 Vndir asloo tree. 14. . Lat.-Eng. 
Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 613 Spinits, a Slotre. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 343/1 A Sla ire, spurns, mespila. 1548 Turner 
Names llcrbcs (E. D. S.) 65 Prunus syluestiis is called in 
englibh a slo tree, or a sle tiee. 1589 Fleming Virg. Georg. 
iv. 6x Slo trees beating damsons now. 1598 Florio, Prague), 
..a plum tree, damzon tree or slow tiee. 1647 Hexham i. 
(Tiecs), A Sloe tree, een wilde Prnymen boom. 1706 Phil- 
lips (ed. Kersey), Spinus, the Sloe-tiee, or Buliace-tree. 
1777 Jacob Catal. Plants 90 Primus spinosa , the Black 
Thorn, or Sloe Tree. 1842 Tennyson Amphioit 44 Pous- 
selting with a. sloe-nee. 1882 'Ouida'/« Maremma I. 
X17 Under their thickets of the prickly sloe-tree. 

Sloe-worm(e, obs. forms of Slovv-worm. 
Sloff, Now dial. [Imitative.] intr. (See 
quot. 1841.) Hence Slo’ffing vbl. sb. 

C1440 Promp. Pars'. 459 Sloffynge, or on-gen tyll etynge, 
voiacio, devoraiio, lurcaiitas. 1841 Hartshorns Salop. 
Ant. Gloss., Sloff, to eat gieedily, dirtily, or slovenly. 
Slog (sl^g), sb. colloq. [1. the vb.] 

1 . Haid, steady woik ; a spell of this. 

1888 Jacoui Printers' Vocal. 127 When a person is work- 
ing hurriedly lie is said to have a ‘ slog on ’. 1903 M c Neill 
Egregious English 172 That one way amounts to sheer 
mechanism and slog. 

2 . A vigorous blow ; a hard hit at ciicket. 

1895 Daily News 5 Feb. 3/5 Ford sent a ball straight into 
point's hands. Peel tried a blind slog. 1897 H. W. Bleak- 
ley Short Innings vi. 94 Sixey made a mighty slog, but 
failed to stiike the ball. 

Slog (sl^g), v. colloq. [Of obscure origin. Cf. 

Slog vA] 

1 . trans. To hit or strike hard 5 to drive with 
blows. Also fig., to assail violently. 

*853 1 C. Bede ' Verdant Green xi. 106 His whole person 
[had been] put in chancery, stung, bruised, fibbed, . . slogged, 
and otherwise ill-treated. *884 ‘R. Boldrlwood’ Melb. 
Memories iv. 32 We slogged the tired cattle round the 
fence. 1891 Spectator 1a Oct. 487/x They love snubbing 
their friends and ‘slogging’ their enemies. 

b. Cricket. To obtain (runs) by hard hitting. 
X897 H. W. Bleakley Short Innings iii. 49 Mr. Dolly 
slogged sixes and fours until he had made about eighty. 

2 . intr. To walk heavily or doggedly. 

Halli well’s ‘5/4?-, to lag behind’ probably belongs to Slug®. 
1872 Calverley Fly Leaves (1903) 119 Then abiit. .off 
slogs boy. 1876 Mid-Yorksh. Gloss., Slog, to walk with 
burdened feet, as through snow, or puddle. X907 Westm. 
Gaz. 2 Oct. 2/1 Overtaking the guns, we 1 slogged ’ on with 
them fora mile or more. 

3 . To deal heavy blows, to work hard (at some- 
thing), to labour away, etc. 

1888 Daily News 22 May 5/2, I slogged at it, day in and 
day out, 1894 Heslop Northumberland Gloss. s.v., They 
slogged away at the anchor shank, 1903 lqth Cent, Mar, 
392 They have no incentives to slog and slave. 

Slogan (slJu’gan). Forms : a. 6 slogorne, 
6-7 sloggorne, sluggorn(e, 8 slugorn, slogurn; 

(5 sloghorne, 6, 8 slugb orne, 7, 9 slughorn. 

8 slnghon, 7- slogan, 9 slogen. [ad. Gael. 
sluagh-ghairm , f. shtagh host +gairm cry, shout.] 
1 . A war-cry or battle-cry; spec, one of those 
formerly employed by Scottish Highlanders or 
Borderers, or by the native Irish, usually consist- 
ing of a personal surname or the name of a 
gathering-place. 

a, 1513 Douglas ASueidvu, xi.87 The slogorne, ensen3e, 
or the wache cry. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 39 
That nane of thaim name thair capitane with ony uthir 
sloggorne, bot with the auld name of that tribe, a 1572 
Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1 . 87 Great was the noyse. .that 
was heard, whill that everie man calles his awin sloghorne. 
011378 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron.Scot. (S.T.S.) II. 263 
Thay hard ane slughorne cryand on the gait in this maner 
‘anehamnnitowne , ‘ane hammiitowne’. x68o Mackenzie 
Set. Her, 97 Not unlike these Motto’s are our Slughorns, 
which are called Ci is de gvetre in France. 1683 Martine 
Rehq. Divi S. Andreoe (1797) 3 They.. go about begging, 
and use still to recite the sluggoines of most of the true 
ancient surnames of Scotland, from old experience and 
observation. 1723 W. Buchanan Acc. Fain. Buchanan 165 
The isle of Clareinch was the slogurn or call of war, proper 
to the family of Buchanan. 1851 M. A, Denham Slogans 
N. Eng. 1 Occasionally, as in Scotland, the name of the 
rendezvous was used as a Slughorn. 

p. 1680 Mackenzie Set. Her. 97 The Name cf Hume 
have for their Slughorn (or Slogan, as our Southern Shires 
terme it) a Hume, a Hume. *803 Scott Last Minstrel 
iv, xxvii, Tq heaven the Border slogan rung, . . The English 
war-cry answer'd wide. x86x Goldw. Smith Irish Hist. 67 
An Act. .was passed to abolish the words Crom-a-boo ana 
Butler-a-boo, the Slogans of these two clans. 1879 Dixon 
Windsor III. 3 Edward had struck the Genoese,.. Mon- 
mouth the French to one great Slogan, that of St. George 
of England. 

b. iransf. The distinctive note, phrase, cry, etc. 
of any person or body of persons, 


( *704 in Maidmcnt Scott. Pastjmls (1S6S) 384 Your slughons 

aie falsehood and plunder, a 1859 Macaulay Hist. Eng, 
xxv. V. 301 The popular slogans on both sides were in- 
defatigably repeated. 1880 Mrs. Whitney Odd or Event 
xiv, ‘Duty, God, immortality’— the very slogan of the 
pulpit. 2887 A. Dang Bis. Bookmen 1x4 Piinteis and 
authors had their emblems and their private liteiary slogans. 
2. attrib., as slogan-cry, song, yell. 

1808 Scott Marmion v. iv, Nor harp, nor pipe, his ear 
could please Like the loud slogan yell. 1849 Avtoun Lays 
Scottish Cavaliers (ed. 2) 46 That day thiough high Dun- 
edin’s streets, Had pealed the slogan-cry. c i860 J. R. 
Randall Maiyland vi, Come.. And ring thy dauntless 
slogan song, Maiyland 1 

Siogardie, etc., obs. variants of Sluggard r. 
Slog-dollager : see Sock-kolager. 

Slogger (slp-gsj), sb. [f. Slog v. + -Eith] 
f 1 . Cambridge slang. (See quots.) Obs. 

1832 J. F. Baieman Aquatic Notes 47 In this year [1844] 
so many boats appealed that it was determined that only 
twenty-eight should row on the regular race-days, and the 
rest on alternate days; the iiist boat inthese trial or ‘slog- 
ger 1 races being entitled to row last on the regular race- 
days. i860 Slang Did. 2x8 Sloggers, i. e., slow-goers, the 
second division of race-boats at Cam bi idge. 

2 . colloq. One who deliveis heavy blows; a 
pugilist, prize-fighter. Also fig. 

1857 Hughes Tom Brown 11. v, He was called Slogger 
Williams, from the fuice with which it was supposed be 
could hit. 1866 Reader z 8 July, He is the patron and often 
the familiar fiiend of the pet 1 Slogger’ of the day. 1886 
Pall Mall G. 4 Nov. 2/1 Sir William llaicouit was the 
slogger of the fight. 

b. One who slogs at cricket. 

1864 Slang Did. 235 A hard hitter at cricket is leimcd a 
Slogger. 1884 Ltllywhite's Cruket Ann. 11 A rough and 
leacly slogger. 

3 . Hogues' slang. A heavy weight on a string ; 
a slung-shot. 

1892 Daily News 12 Apr. 7/1 Tile piisoner..said if he did 
not go away he would fetch liis ‘sloggeis’ to him. X904 
Times 8 Jan. 10/5 Striking hun about the head with an 
instrument called a ‘slogger ’. 

Slogger (sl^gui), v. dial. [Of obscure origin : 
cf. Logger v.] intr. To hang loosely ; to go about 
untidily, etc. Hence Slo’ggering ppl. a. 

1823 Brockett N. C. Gloss., S logger ing, loose, untidy. 
1833 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour iii. 8 Sloggering, 
baggy-bieeched, slangey-gaitered fellows. 1898 Ld. E. 
Hamilton Mawkin xvii. 228 Perse with his gieat slogger- 
ing frame, and low beast-like face. 

Slogging (slp-giq), vbl. sb. [f. Slog v. + -ing 1.] 
The action of the verb ; vigorous striking ; hard 
hitting. 

1839 Slang Did. 95 Slogging, a good healing, 1864 
Daily Telegr. 16 May, For a long tune to come.. then 
hitting [at ciicket] will be ‘slogging’. 1871 Daily News 
23 Jan., The status quo of steady slogging at the forts and 
batteries of junction is steadily maintained. 1895 Month 
Mar. 432 All sporting men remember the haid slogging of 
the ’ Cleresly Chicken ’. 

Slogging (slp'gig),///. a. [f. Slog v. + -ing 2.] 
Hitting or striking hard. Also fig. 

_ X87X Daily News 12 Jan., To tempt our batteries forward, 
till., the time has come when slogging blows can be dealt. 
1882 Carnhill Mag. May 535 His slogging style of con- 
troversy. 1893 Forum Apr. 235 As what may be called a 
' slogging ' debater, he has perhaps no fellow in Parliament. 

Sloggy, obs. variant of Sluggy. 

Slogh(t)e, obs. forms of Slough sbf 
SlO’gster. [f. Slog v.] A slogger. 

1881 Clark Russell Ocean Free-Lance I. vi. 269 With 
no more hesitation.. than the slogster Mendoza exhibited 
when he stepped into the ring. 

Slog-wood. (See quot.) 

1864 Gkisebach Flora Brit . W. Ind. 787/a Slog-wood, 
H ufelandia pendula. * 

Sloh, obs. form of Slough sbA 
Sloid, Slojd: see Sloyd. 

II Sloka (slou'ka). Also 8 sloca. [Skr, sloka 
sound, noise, call, hymn, stanza, etc.] A couplet 
or distich of Sanskrit verse, each line containing 
sixteen syllables. 

x8oo Asiatic Ann. Reg. I. 80/1 Divine authority revealed 
to Menu the sacred piinciples in a hundred thousand slocas, 
or verses. 1842 W. C. Taylor Anc. Hist, xviii. (ed. 3) 571 
The great Hindoo epic.. which contains one hundred 
thousand slokas, or distichs. 1893 R. W. Frazer Silent 
Gods (1896) 56 The wide Brahman street.. which once 
echoed with the sacred sound of the Sanskrit sloka. 

Slokail. Anglo-Irish. Also 8 slukane, 9 
slocann, sloukawn. [ad. Ir. sleabhacdn: see 
next and Slawk.] = next. 

1738 [see Slawk x]. 1838 Simmonds Did. Trade, Slokan, 
Slake, names foi the edible sea- weed. .also called laver. 
1866 Treas. Bot . 1065/1 Sloak, Slake, or Sloukawn, 

Sloke 1 (slJ«k). Also 9 sloak. [var. of Slawk.] 

*= Slawk i and 2. 


*777 Lightfoot Flora Scotica II, 967’ TJloa. umbilicalis . . 
Navel Laver, Anglis. Sloke or Slake, Scotis. Upon the 
sea rocks frequent. Ibid. 970 Ulva Lactuca, . . Lettuce- 
Laver, ox Oyster-Green, Anglis. Green Sloke, Scotis. 
1843 Gossk Ocean i. (1849) 41 Mr. Drummond informs us 
that P{orphyra\ laciniata, called Sloke in Ireland, is 
gathered during the winter months only. 1831 Art Jml. 
Illustr. Catal., Vcg. World 11. p. iv, The so-called Iiish 
moss, which is the Chondrus trispits, and the Ulva or 
sloke, both British giants. 1876 Mid-Yorkshire Gloss . s.v., 
A farmyard pond will be alluded to as being ‘ ail slime and 

Comb. 1907 D. S. Shorter Collected Poems 6 He saw one 



SLOP. 


SLOXE. 


gleam of foam-white arms, Of sea-green eyes, of sloak 
brown hair. 

Sloke 2 , Anglicized foi m of Sloica. 

1841 R. If- Cust in Haileybury Observer III. si Tlie 
history of the coward, of which this is the first sloke. 

Slom(t>)er, elc., obs. forms of Si/umbkii, 

Slommaek, dial. - , see Slammakin. 

Slo'mmacking, etc., vnrr, Slammakins. 

1841 Hartshokne Salop. Ant. Gloss., Slommacking , . . 
unwieldy, clumsy. ? c 1850 H. & A. Mayhew The Good 
Genius xvi, A nasty slommicking bit of goods, with lier 
things all hanging about her anyhow. 1873 Daily News 
30 Aug. S/6 His high cheek bones and slomntocfeing gait. 

Slon(Oj obs. inf. and pa. pple. Slay v. ; obs. pi. 
or dial. ff. Slob. Slong: see Sling sb. i and o. 1 

Slonk (sl/igk), sb. Sc. and north, dial. [Of 
doubtful origin : cf. Da. dial. slUnk, slunk a hol- 
low or depression in the ground, and M LG. -slanc, 
LG. slunk , G. dial, schlunk , schlonk gullet, goige, 
abyss.] (See later quots. and cf. Slunk sb.) 

The Eng. Dial. Diet, also recoids the woid fioin Kent. 

C1470 Henry Wallace in. 4 Bailh erhc and froyte, busk 
and bewis, biaid Haboundanulye in euery slunk and slaid. 
1513 Douglas sEneid si, xi. 84 In dern sladjsand mony 
scioggy slonk. 1363 W1N3ET ti. Vincent. Linn. ii. Wks. 
(S.T.S.) II.19 Sa giete dangerous slonkis of sindry eiiouiis. 
?i6.. Lindesay's (Pitscottie) Citron. Scot. (1728) 90 She 
standing in a slonk [v.r. slake] biingmg home water, 1728 
Ramsay Poems Gloss., Slonk, a Mire, Hitch, or Slough. 
1880 Antrim <$- Down Gloss., Slonk,. .a ditch ; a deep, wet 
hollow in a load. 1894 Heslop Northumhld. Glass., Slonk, 
a depression in the ground, like a 1 swallow hole ’. 

Slonk, v. rare. [Of obscure oiigin : cf. Du. 
slokkeu to swallow, and the G. forms cited under 
prec.] tram. To swallow gieedily. 

CaMon may have lead slant cade at in place of stout ende 
at in the Dutch otiginal. 

*481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 55 The false keytyf etc and 
slonked her in so hungeily that he lefle neyllier flussh no 
bone. (1897 F. S. Ecus Reynard 131 A cynic grin His 
face bore while he slonked her in.] 

Sloo, obs. f. Slay v. ; obs. or dial. f. SlougiIi sb\ 

f 'Slood, variant of ’Sum. Obs. 

*399 U. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. tv. iii, S’lood what have 
you to doe? 1606 Chapman Genii, Usher 11. i, Slood me 
thinks a man Should not of meerc nccessitie be an Asse. 


Sloom (slwm), si.l Now north, dial, and Sc. 
Forms: x sluma, 3 slume, 4 sloumbe , 8-9 
Bloum, 9 slowm, sloom, slum; 8-9 slome, 9 
aloam ; 8-9 alaum, 9 alawm, etc. [OE. shima, 
telated to Sloom v. 1 Cf. Fris. shim, slom(me, 
older Da. slum slumber, doze.] A gentle sleep 
or slumber ; a light doze. Also atlrib. 

In the Destr. Troy 13281 slym is prob. an error for slum, 
a roao Guthlae 314 (Gr.), pact hine aereste elne hinoman 
slaspa sluman. c 1050 Be Domes D. 2,|o Se earma flyh <5 
unevaeftixa simp, sleac mid sluman. 13. . E. E. A lilt. P. 
C. 18 6 He..Slypped vpon a sloumbe slepe, & slobeiande 
he rouLes. Ibid. 466 He slydez on a sloumbe slep, sloghe 
vnder leues. 1781 J. Hutton Tour to Caves (ed. 2) Gloss. 
g6 Slouiu, or slaum, a gentle sleep, or slumber. 1783 — 
Bran New I Park 150 A third [will be] nodding his head in 
an easy slome. 1829- in not them dial, glossaiies. *863 
Robson Bards of Tyne 359 When weary wi* weepin I sink 
to a slum. 1868 W. Shelley Flowers by Wayside 256 Whyles 
when I'm in a quiet sloom my Willie^ hame to me. 
Sloom, sb .' 1 local. Also alum(b, sloam. [Of 
obscure origin : the variant forms indicate an 
original slum-, j[ (See quots.) 

1803 Pi.ymlev Agric. Shropshire .54 Slnmbs , black-slaty 
eat tli, and a heaving measure. Ibid. 56 Top-coal and 
pound stone. Slums. Foot-coal. 184a Bhande Diet. Sci ., 
etc. 1123/1 Sloam , layers of clay between those of coal. 
1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-rn. 227 Sloom, a softish earthy 
clay or shale often undeilying a bed of coal. Ibid. 228 Slum, 
Slums, Slumbs. 1. A blackish, slippery, indurated clay. 
2. A soft clayey or shaley bed of coal. 

Sloom (sl«m), Now north, dial, and Sc. 
Forms : 3 slume(n, slumme, slomme, 5, 9 
slowm, 8-9 sloum, 9 sloom, Blum, sloam, etc. 
[ME. sliemen , sluminen, = Fris. slhmje, slomje, 
MDu. slumen ( sluymen ), MLG. slilmen, slomen, 
stonmen, MUG. slumme n, obs. G. schlummen , 
older Da. slumme (slome) : cf. Slumbbh vj intr. 
To slumber ; to cloze. 

c *205 Lay. 17995 Merlin gon to slume swulc he wolde 
si aspen. Ibid. 32058 pa gon he to slepen, pa gon he to 
slumme. a 1400-50 Alexander 5174 Ser Telomew . . Fand 
him slowmand on slepe & sleely him rayses. 1768 Ross 
Helenore 58 Whiles slouming, whiles stalling wi’ her flight. 
18*9 Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 124 To tell th' un- 
pillow’d crowds that lie Scuffin’ and sloomin’ round. 1828- 
in northern dial, glossaries, i860 Roiison Song Solomon 
vn. 9 Garrm the lips o’ a’ thae that slum to speak. 1868 
W. bmsLLEY Flamers by Wayside 54, 1 laid me down And 
sloomed aneth the Roden Tree. 

Sloom (sl*Zm), ©2 . 5 V, [app. of Scand. origin : 
cf. Norw. sluma to run. up into long weak straw, 
and see next.] Of grain, grass, etc. : To become 
laid or lodged through being soft and heavy in 
growth ; to begin to decay on this account. Hence 
Sloomed///. a, (see quot. 1824). 

1765 A. Dickson T reat. Agric, (ed. 2) 440 A strong crop 
01 pease, or any other kind of corn laid down, and what is 
commonly called dooming. 1814 Farmer's Mag. Aug. 320 
Those places .where the weight and softness oftte grass hai 
flattened it with the.earth. . .No other spot, .offered as much 
verdure at this time os these seemingly sloomed places. 
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1873 N. ,5- Q. Ser. v. III. 147 Ulster Wot ds...‘ Sloam *, ap- 
plied to com ci ops when the stalks ate too luxunant in 
growth. 

Sloo ’my, a. dial. Also 7 Bloumie, 9 slowmy, 
sloamy, slaumy. [f. Sloom ». b ] 

1 . a. Of grain: Not properly filled. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 54 The stemme will hue 
slronge and steare, and the barley itselfe slottmie and not 
pubblc. 1808 Jamilson, Sloomy cot n y a phuu»c Ubeu with 
leaped to giant, when it is not well fillod. , 

b. 01 coin, etc. : Laid or lodged thiough being 
soft and heavy ; beginning to rot. 

1825 in Jamieson Suppl. 1877-86 in Chesliite and Cttm- 
beild. glossaiies. 

2 . Sluggish, dull, spiritless. Also ns atlv. _ 

1820 Clare Poems (ed. 3) 127 O’er pathless plains, at 

early bouts, The sleepy iusIic sloumy goes. s8zt — lilt. 
Minstr. 11 . 103 They then, like school- hoys that at li until 
play, In sloomy fear lounge oil theii homcw.utl way. 1851 
Si urniii.ro Northamft. Dial., Sloomy, dull and gloomy. 
1880 Tennyson Northern Cobbler vli, An’ Sally wur sloomy 
an’ draggle mail'd. 

Sloon, obs. pa. pplc. Slay v. ; obs. pi. Sums. 
Sloop (sb/p), slip Also 7 slopo, sloopo. [atl. 
Du. sloep,— Fiis. and LG. j//?/, l)a., Sw., Norw. 
ship, G. schlup', also older Du. sloape (Kilian), LG. 
stupe, Da. sluppe , G. schhtpe. The histoiy of the 
Du. and LG. word is obscute, but it appears more 
probable that it is an adoption of F. chalottfc or 
Sp. chalupa than that it is the souree of these. (F. 
has also sloop or sloupe from Eng. or Du.) Cf. 
CiiAi.oui'B, Siiallooi*, and Shallop.] 

1 . A small, one-masted, fore-and-aft rigged 
vessel, differing from a cutter in having a jib-slay 
and standing bowsprit. 

1629 in Foster Zing. Factories India (1909) III. 315 They 
keepe allways some 5 or 6 sloopesat d > \,:i. i . r .i.u 
poite to uorte. 1677 W. Huuiiaki) A< r.-iti. b.-iiu 

parsons that belonged to a .Sloop and a snaliup. , wetc over 
desk aus to save sonic of their Provision. 1719 W. Wood 
Surv. Traders The Trade from that Island to New Spain, 
is cariy’d on generally by Sloops. *773 Johnson West. 1st. 
Wks. X. 486 Sloops arc loaded with the condoled ashes. 
1830 Marry at King's Own ix, The vessels., are genet ally 
small luggeis or sloops, ftom forty to sixty tons burthen. 
1883 Runciman Skippers 4 Shellbacks 98 The little old 
sloops wete gcneially family concerns. 

b. A relatively small ship-of-war, carrying guns 
on the upper deck only. Also in full sloop-of-war. 

(d) 1676 Lend. Gas. No. 1 130/4 St. Ann of Ostend, 
Burthen 16 Tuns,.. a square stern'd open Sloop, with a 
Guns, and 20 Men. 1707 /bid. No. 4379/3 Her Majesty’s 
Ship Somerset, with., the Weesel Sloop, anu Isabella Yacht, 
is sail'd for the River. vj 6 x Am. Reg. 190 A short view of 
thewholcioyal navy. 68 sloops, from 8 to 14 [guns] besides 
swivels. *844 H, H. Wilson Brit. India III. 96 A flotilla 
of sloops and gun-brigs was attached to it. 1873 KNiottr 
Dict.'Mach. 2214 War-vessels of 2000 tons and upward,., 
cairying 12 to 22 heavy guns, at 0 now termed sloops. 

lb) 1769 Falconer Dut. Marine (17B0) Hh 3, The sloops 
of wai cairy from 18 to 8 cannon. 1790 Beaison Nav. .5 
Mil. Mem. II. 255 A number of (ligates and sloops of war. 
1836^ Marrvat Midship. Easy vii, He had succeeded in 
obtaining his appointment to a sloop of wai. 

1 2 . A laige opeu boat ; a long-boat. Obs. 

*631 J. Taylor Tame of Fortune's Whcele (Halhw.) 22 
In Zealand where our forces all were kioakc, Sloops, punts, 
and lighteis, seventy-eight confounded. *699 Laws Nevis 
xxvii. (1740) 21 If any Person . .steal. . any fishing nr other 
Boat, Canoe, Shallop, Sloop, Baik-Iog, or any other Vessel. 
17*9 De Foie Crusoe 11. (Globe) 518 Five Sloops or Boats,. . 
full of Men... We., could see the Boats at a Distance, being 
five large Long-Boats. 

3 . athib. and Comb,, as sloop-broker , load , -man, 
-model, -rig, -rigged. 

1722 De Foe Moil Flanders (IJolin) 281 A stoop load of 
. .hogs and stojes. 1769 Sloop-rigged [see Ricoi.n ppl. a. 1 
1 b]. 1840 livid. Hull Docks Comm, 69 What is the nntuic 
of your business as a sloop-hioker? 1849 U. Corfu s Green 
Hand ii. (1856) 22 The saucy Iris — as perfect a .sluop-mudcl 
..as ever was eased off the ways of Chatham. 1862 
Zoologist XX. 8087 , 1 saw three of them which a s|oopin.m 
had towed behind bis vessel. 1893 Outing XXII. 146/1 
The sloop-rig— jib and mainsail— is better than a single 
sail. _ 1894 N. Brooks Tales of Maine Coast 33 The 
‘ W lusper ’ was a sloop-t igged craft. 

Sloop (slrrp), sb.’h Canada. [Of obscure origin.] 
A simple form of drag used in lumbering. Hence 
Sloop v. trails ., to draw on a sloop, 

1891- in American Diets. 

Sloox’, obs. form, of Slur sb. Sloot, var. Sluit. 
Slop (sdpp), sb\ Also 4-7 sloppe, 4, 6 slope, 
7 slopp. [Of obscure history. Sense 2 coircspomis 
to MDu. slop, Olcel. sloppr, and appears earlier in 
the OE. compound of er slop (MDu. overslop , Olcel. 
yfirsloppr ) : see Over slop. The relation of the 
other senses to this is not clear.] 

1 1 . A charmed bag employed to steal milk from 
cows. Obs, rare. 

1303 R, Brun.ne Handl. Synne 522 pere was a wycehe, 
and made a bagge,. .pys wycche here charme began tosey, 
pe slop ros up, and jede j>e weye. Ibid. 537 pe sloppe lay 
stylle, as hyt aed wore. 

2 . An outer garment, as a loose jacket, tunic, 
cassock, mantle, gown, or smock-frock. 

For modern examples cf. the Eng. Dial, Diet, s.v. Slop 

SO . 2 I, 

c *386 Chaucer Pars. T. 7422 The . .scantnesse of clothy ntj 
as been thise kutted sloppes or haynselyns. c 1440 York 


Myst. ,\.\\i. 77 Su pat my sloppu be wide cittaiule. 0*440 
Pro/np. 1 'artr. 460/1 .Sluppe, garment, mu tutor nun. <1-1489 
Camon Sonnes ofAymoit xxi. 466 Gyve me a newt- i.luppe 
and a huge bode. 1323 I,u. Blrnrus Ftaiss. 1 . el.wti. an 
He arim-d liymselfo with .secrete aiinoui, ami tl>d tin a 
sloppe alioiie, and a elol.e aliouc that. <11348 II.M i.t '/«>>«., 
H mi. I ’HI, 55 Ji, The mantels had gn at capi s lit.e tu the 
Piirtingal slupy.s, a 1618 Sylvesii.k Ilymn of Alms 195 
Wkh. (tliosail) II. 210 To see some painted f.iee, Or l'lie- 
ltew Fashion in .1 Sleeve 01 slop, a 1668 1 »avi nani News 
fr. Plymouth tv. i, I will entlir.i* e tiiy long loose .slopp amt 
hiss Thy di ivcll’d Beard. 1823 Knapp & liu.litv in Newgate 
Cal. III. 4 (C/a A slop 01 shirt ovet it. *841 Boimow 
/.incati 1. i, Hi* was dn-ssul in .no.u<e w.iggoui-r *•> slop. 
1881 Youn<; Ed. Man his own Muhanu i.* The clot he, of 
the amateur, .should he piutected at least by a louse 1 slop ’ 
or jacket of canvas. 

■|*b. spec. (Kee quol.l Obs .— 1 
*3. . /•’/•. of Precedent t - in (t Hie. .lead, i*’! A slope is a 
illuming Cassock for L.td}c> and gentile vve men, not open 
liefoie. 

to. (SVequot.) Obs.~° 

1688 rioi.Mi: Arntoitiji 11. .VPi/a A Woman « hit e pinpu, 
with a Slop on her Iniul.. ; the at lit e.. makes im* | tulip it 
to lie Hither some Kind of Slop or M.umclt lot the head... 
Some lei m this a French lloml pendant, 
f 3 . pi. Some kind of fout-wear. Ohs. taic. 

1480 If ’at dr. Ate. Pdw. IV (18 ;<il 1 18 A paite of sh'PI>' s 
of lilac le<ler, vtk *483 in A nth/. Rip. (1C07 ) J. 4 •, t| pan 
of sliomi, ij paii of slops, and viij paiie of butows of Spayn- 
ysli leder. 

4 . pi. Wide buggy breeches or hose, of the Kind 
commonly worn in the lOlh and eaily 17th cent. ; 
loose trousers, esp. those worn by sailms. Now 
chiefly dial. 

In the Geneva, Bishops', and Dmiuy Bibles sloppes i. 
employs d in lendiring I*a. iii. an, where the AV. has ‘the 
ornaments of the legges* and the KV. * the ankle chains'. Fm 
inline p.n licul.u s 1 elating In the hisloi y of tin* garment, s< «• 
Faiihuit Costume 1 . 237, '.*63, etc., and ef. the bug. I dal. 
Dhl. s.v. Slop sli. 3 3. 

1481-90 Howard Jloiisch. Bks. (Ro\b.) 518 For the stum* 
Magnus a wliyt cote, a payic sloppes. 1530 Haim. 11. ;*7i/v 
Sloppes, liosytt, brayes a mitt inter. 1558 in Ft nitlei.it 
Revels (). Flis. (19118) 10, viii paiie of Sloppes nailed, the 
one legge of the said blew u clothe of guide .\ud the otltei 
of gieenc clothe of Silver. 01586 KniM.Y Aitadia (iO.v) 
60 He had nothing vpun him but a paiie ol sloppis, and 
vpon his bodie a Goatu-skiiinu. 1608 Wii.im He 1 a pl.t 
Exod. 650 The two sloppes ot brcvdies weiu tied and knit 
together about the middle. *636 \V. Du Gamii tr. ('em- 
merlins' Gale I.at. Uni, 109 Below the gitdie aiu the 
breeches, that is, either slops, ..or tiusses soinwhal Stiait. 
*706 Piiicura (ed. Keiscy), Slops, a wide sort of Him lies 
worn by Seamen. 1820 Scorr Monast. xvi, Two pair IiI.it k 
silk slops, with hauging garters of carnation silk. 184a 
Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser. n. Dead Drummer (19. .5) ,o‘! 
He would give an occasional hitch, Sailor-like to his ’ .slops’. 

transf. *398 B. Jonson liv. Man in Hum. tv. it, Sin ha, 
you ballad-singer, and slops, your fellow there, get you out. 

+ b. sing, in the same sense, or denoting only 
one leg of the garment. Obs. 

*562 J. IIivYWood/Viik. 4 /!//Vn(iB67)i93TIie man . . Wei t It 
on eclie Iegge,one male, foi his sloppes are, Kcltcune sloppi 
one male. *363 in Ellis Out;. Lett. Sei. 11. II. r< A A l}iiin.:<if 
Cotton stytehed to the Sloppe ovet & be ,ydes the lyimi n 
lynyngstraytt to the legg. 1580-3 G1.1.1 ni M.inulha t.Wks. 
(Giosart) II. 19 Their narrow shoulders must liaui* a quiln 
Dublet of a latge si se:.. their etuuked legges, a • idc sh<pp< . 
*602 Mars ion Ant. 4 Mel. v. Wks. 16 0 I. fit When isu- 
. .another walluwe in a gieate sluppe, I mist him the pin- 
portion of his thigh. 1630 J.Tamoh (Waur !*.> Wks. 11. 
1 75/1 Hisgayslup hath no sooner feist the C’ti <liiul|s, but., 
hu hath ncuer left Roaring, row, row, tow. (652 *Vc.e» 
Lowe-Co. 2 The Fienclt Trunck sometimes doth him house, 
The Dutch Slopp, and the Iiish Tiouso*. 

t o. The loose or wide part oi a pair of breeches 
of this kind. Obs. rare. 

x<$2 K. Gin i.ne Cot.ny Catch, it. 5 Kit quaintly and arti- 
ficially made, that it may lice put in >'*slqp uf a mans hue*. 
1592— Upst, Courtier (1871) io A plain jiair of Cloth* 

, Breeches. ., straight to the thigh, ..without a slop. 

5 . pi. Ready-made clothing ami other furnishing-, 
j supplied to seamen from the ship’s stores ; hence, 

| ready-made, cheap, or infciior gat meats genet ally. 

) 1663 Pei'vs Diary jG Mar., AdGsng upon the businr,, 

of Shipp , wlaieiu the teaman is so much abit-ed by the 
pursers. *764 Comm. Byron Coy. in Ha:e(cr.eo) th 1 . <> 
The men. .who had contrived to sell not only all tlu u warm 
clothes, but their budding,.. now applitd in great di tie,, 
for slops. X799 Nilson t6 Feb. in Niculas Disp. titpp 
III. 2G7 Slois, ate not to be purchased here but at an etim. 
mous pi ice. 1847 L. Ilc.sr Men, Women, 4 /»', I. ii .'.A 
young .sailor, witli a face innocent of everything hut ,1 piitir 
m his slops. 1878 Besant & Rice By Cilia's A A our s\\, 
H e used to sell his slops for biaridy, and cobble hi . old ,*.tr- 
ments with the brown < ativas ot the s.oulbj.>s. 
fig. 179* Woicot (P. Pindar) Right, op A'i« s j Pririuium, 
That a Monarch’s wife yclept a (juceit May not .hr oik wi.. 
right Slop, Form'd of the cn.tr.sest rag. of Katun \ shun.' 
1802-1* Bum ham Ration. JueL.. hi id. {18471 IV. .i In 
the Roman law, the clergy had been used to seta s. it or 
warehouse, in which slops of all sorts were to be had ready, 
made. 


u. sing, m collective use, or denoting a single 
garment of this kind. 

1798 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Tales of the Hey Wks. \ i\t IV. 
305 When the Men of Slop The Jew and Gentile turn to- 
wards their shop In alleys dark. 1887 Bbsani The If arid 
io£nt x. 84 He woiea common bailor** petticoat or slop 

6 . Used as a term of contempt, rare. 

*S 99 Namib Lenten Stuff Wk<c ( 0 r<jsart) V. 740 Not a 
slop of a rope haler they send forth to the Queen e» ships, 
C ool ^ ro ^ eD Sett in the Herr jog mans Sfettfe 
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SLOP'S! 


7 . attrih. and Comb. a. In senses 2 and 4, as 
slop-frock, + -hose [cf. MDu. slophose ], -pouch. 

1530 Palsgr. 251 Payre of sloppe hoses. 1565 R. Onslow 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. II. 306 A sloppe-hose not cutte in 
panes. 1821 Scott ICenilw. iv, This puise has all that 
is left of as round a sum as a man would wish to carry in 
his slop-pouch. 1821 Clare Fill. Minstr. II. 68 With slop- 
frock suiting to the plough man ’s taste. 1837 Lincoln Herald 
17 Jan. 2/2 John Cowley, indicted for stealing at Binbrook, 
one slop frock and one hat. 1831 Sternberg Northampt. 
Dial., Slop-frock , a smock-ftock. 

b. In combs, relating to seamen’s slops, or to 
cheap ready-made garments, as slop-boat , -book, 
-chest, - clothes , etc. 

1825 Syd. Smith Wks. (1859) II. 21/2 A large stock of lum 
wns immediately laid in fiom the circumambient *slop- 
bonts. 1755 Abstr. Act in M.P.'s Let. on R. N. 14 Five 
. . Pay-books shall be . . made out . ■ , and a ‘Slop-book. 1867 
Smytii Sailor's Word-bk. 633 Slop-Book , a register of the 
slop clothing, soap, and tobacco, issued to the men ; also 
of the religious books supplied. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef, 
Mast xxix. roe Having begun the voyage with very few 
clothes, he had taken up the greater part of his wages in 
the ‘slop-chest. 1874 Law Times’ Reft. XXXI. 20/2 They 
had each received .. 6 dollars fi om the slop chest on the 
voyage. 1699 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) IV. 493 The de. 
duciion of lid. in the pound by the paymaster for '•slop 
cloaths. .is without wairant. 1745 Proj. Manning of Navy 
11 Sea-mens Wages are not Half consum’d in .. Slop-Cloths. 
1819 J. II. Vaux Mem. II. 109 After putting on each a suit 

of coaise * ' y si 1 1 * .* ' .■ and sent below. 

1834 Tait's i/i,. I. ■ '/ ()■ " , ; ■ ' . ■ lling is paid.. as 
the price of - ■ ... -ip: 1 * . 1884 Spectator 

Tgjfa Thou cheapness is due to the fact that they are really 
‘•slop goods’ — goods, that is, pioduced at a ptice which 
cannot give the worker a decent maintenance, c 1645 in 
A rchaeologia LI I. 134 A ‘slopmaker for Seamen neaie 
Billingsgate. 1897 G. Allen Type-writer Girl xvi. 170, 

I told him of my woik among the East-End slop-makers ! 
1799 Hull Advertiser 12 Oct. 2/4, I, John Brown, of King- 
ston-upon-IIull, ‘Slopman. 18x2 Examiner 4 May 280/2 
F. Richmond,.. taylor and slopman. 1819 Siielixy Peter 
Bell 11. iv, 11 c did appear Like a ‘slop-merchant fioin Wap- 
piiig. 1851 Mayiiew Land. Lab. III. 231/1, I could not 
meet with one woman ‘woiking a ‘slop-ncedle ’. C1850 
llndim. Navig. (Weale) 149 *Slop-room, the place ap- 
pointed for the purser to keep the ship's slops In. c i860 
II. Stuart Seaman's Catcch. 62 Slops and marine neces- 
saries in the slop-room. 1802 Naval Citron. VII. 447 The 
Resolve ‘slop .ship was laid up in ordinary. 1813 Southey 
Nelson I, 74 His vessel was kept at the Wore.., serving as 
a slop and receiving ship. 1831 Mayiiew Land. Lab. III. 
231/1 Woiking for ’slop slurt-makci s, &c., upon the coarser 
sous of woik. 1831 Ibid. II, 23/1 The gai let-master buys 
lasts to do the •slop-snohbing cheap. 1861 Dickens Of. 
li.vpct t. xl, lie was at present dressed in a seafaring *slop 
suit. 1894 A. Morrison Mean Streets 132 Ills mother had 
had no *slop-waistcoaL finishing to do for thiecor four days. 
1714 Land. Gas. No. 5272/9 Anne Lee, of Gosport .., *Slop- 
woman. 1867 Smyiii Sailor's Word-bk 633 A short ’slop 
wrapper, furmcily called a slivntg. 

c. Slop-builder, a jerry-bnilder ; slop-built, 
jerry-built ; loosely-made. 

1833 Edinb. Rev. LX, 333 The temptation to construct 
what are called slop-built ships, .is Lhciefore quite irresist- 
ible. 1869 Latest News 3 Sept. 7 They were only couLract 
built edifices by ‘slop huildeis’. 1903 W. Craig A dv. 
Austral. Goldfields 39 lie was slop-built. 

Slop (slpp), sb* Also 8 (9 dial.) slap. [prob. 
representing an OE. *sloppe (cf. cdsloppe , var. of 
cilslyppe Cowsbir), related to slyppe Shir sbd, and 
to slupctn to slip.] 

1 . + a. A muddy place ; a mud-hole. Obs .— 1 

lax 400 Mortc Arih. 3923 He..Slippes in in the sloppes 

o-slante to the giulylle. 

b. ? A splash of mud or slush. 

1731 Genii. Mag. I. 332 To walk through Rag Fair in 
ditty weather,, .a jostle in one place, a slip in another, a 
slop in a third. 

c. Liquid mud ; slush. 

1796 Morse A'mer. Gcogr. I. 603 The inhabitants have to 
walk in almost perpetual slop. 1831 Mayiiew Lond. Lab. 
II. 207/1 In wet weather the dirt swept or scraped to 
one side is so liquified that it is known as ‘slop 1 . 1891 
PallftlallG. 13 Jan. 1/2 Evciyone..viewed the accumulat- 
ing slop . . with a pious faith in its restoration in a few days. 

2 . An act of spilling or splashing ; a quantity of 
liquid spilled or splashed. 

1727 Boyer Diet. Royal r, Fairs un GAchis , to make a 
slap, to wet a Room. 1782 Mme. D’Arblay Diary 28 Dec., 
When she came theie happened to be a grent slop on the 
table. 1796— Camilla IV. n6 Don’t mind it, I beg, ..a 
little slop's soon wiped up. 1836 [M iss Mai tlanu] Lett.fr. 
Madras (1843) J 5 On the oilier side of it there was an im- 
mense slop oozing out from something. 1874 Mrs. Whit- 
nicy We Girls vi. 121 There never was a slop on the stove, 
or n teaspoonful of anything spilled. 

3 . Liquid or semi-liquid food of a weak, un- 
appetizing kind ; applied contemptuously to in- 
valids’ spoon-food, tea, etc. Now usually pi. 

sing. 1637 G. Starkey Hchnont's Vind. 174 It is not every 
ridiculous slop that is a Medicine. 1786 Mme. D’Arblay 
Diary 14 Aug., [She] exclaimed, ‘Oh dear. you’ve got no 
teal’ Then pouring out a dish of slop, added [etc.]. 1801 
tr, GabrielB's Mysterious Hush. III. 59 The old woman 
..went down to prepare the slop. 1897 /[llbutt's Syst. 
Med. III. 498 Full of slop as he is, the patient burns with 
thirst. 

pi. c 167a Wood Life, etc. (O.H. S.) 1 . 177 Much physick and 
slops being taken in the winter following. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela, III. 33a He physicked himself out of his Life— He 
would be always taking Slops. 1798 Monthly Mag. Mar. 
183 Tea, and thin chocolate, and such like enervating slops. 
1829 Cobbett Adv. to Youth xxxi, Experience has taught 
me that those slops [tea, coffee, etc.] are injurious to health. 


1863 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 158 The cold first came into 
my tongue, swelling it. . . I had to live on slops. 

4 . Refuse liquid of any kind; linsings of tea, 
coffee, or other beverages ; the dirty water, etc., 
of a household. Usu. pi. 

1813 Scorr Guy M. Hi, He.. threw the slops.. into the 
sugar-dish instead of the slop-basin. 1848 Clough Bothie 
ii, The lemoval of slops to he ornamentally treated. 1882 
Lady Bloomfield Remiu. (1883) I. xi, 336 The slops had 
never been emptied, so the rooms were anything but 
odoriferous. 

5. Pottery. = Sltp sb . 1 4. 

1844 Civil Eng. $ Arch. Jrnl. VII. 154/1 The halves 
of the mould are then put together, and the slop intended 
for the ground poured in. 

6. attrib . and Comb., as (senses 1 c and 4) slop- 
barrel, -bucket, -dirt, -pail, etc. ; (sense 3) slop- 
diet , -fed adj. ; (sense 5) slop-clay ; also slop- 
moulding, -wash (see quots.). 

1836 Kane Arctic Expl. II. vii. 84 Emptying some 
twelve to fifteen bucketfuls from the ‘slop-barrel. 1884 
Harped s Mag. Jan. 233/2 Sugar-bowl,.. and ’slop-howl. 
1836 Kane Arctic Expl. II. vii. 83, I am thankful that I 
am here, able to empty a ’slop-bucket. 1831 Mayiiew 
Lond. Lab. II. 268/2 The expense of ‘slop-cartage. 1823 
J. Nicholson Operatic Mechanic 459 When the proper 
proportions of ‘slop day and flint have been well blunged 
together, the liquid is pumped out of the reservoir on the 
top of the slip-kiln. 1829 Cooper Good's Study Med. II. 58 
Pale thin men, lelaxed by sedentaiy habits and a spare ‘slop 
diet. 1896 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. I. 399 In severei febule 
attacks a slop-diet is advisable. 1851 Mayiiew Lond. Lab. 
(1864) II. 210/1 When in combination with a greater quan- 
tity of water, so that it is rendered almost liquid, it is known 
as * ‘slop-dn t 1871 Napiieys Prev. ,5 Cure Dis. 1. ii. 56 
‘Slop-fed unhealthy cows. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek., ''Slop- 
hopper, the basin of a water-closet or sink. 1884 Cent. Mag. 
Dec. 261/2 The slop-hopper is generally a receptacle for 
lags and lubbish. 1853 Motley L orr. (1S89) I. vi. 178 Celes- 
tial ‘slop j.ns, heaps of clean towels, etc. 1843 Civil Eug. 

< 5 • Arch. Jrnl. VI. 348/x 1 ‘Slop-moulding,’ in which pro- 
cess the mould is dipped into water previous to its receiving 
the clay. 1873 Knight Did. Mech. 2215 Slop-molding., 
requires seveial molds j pallet-molding only one. 1864 Car- 
lyle Fredk. Gi. xvi. v. (1872) VI. 172 Of Hanbury's News- 
Letteis from Foreign Comts, four or five, .are like the con- 
tents of a ‘slop-pail. 1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 60/2 Tip- 
up Lavatory, Urinal, or ‘Slop-sink combined, a 1823 Forby 
Voc. E. A nglia 307 * Slop-wash, an occasional and hasty 
washing of small linen. 

Slop (slpp), sb.fi E. Anglian dial. [Of obscure 
origin.] Growing underwood. 

1784 Cullum Hist. Ilawsted 173 Slop, the underwood in 
a wood. <11800 Pegge Snpftl. Gtose, Slop, under-wood 
when growing, Norf. and Suffolk. 1804 Survey Gesting- 
thorpe (Essex) 6 (E. D. D.), The slop of the respective 
occupiers pay tithe per acre when cut in the said grounds. 
1902 Cornish Naluralist Thames 90 Four acres of low 
slop, brambles, shoots, and blackthorns. 

Slop (slpp), sbfi slang. [Modification of ecilop, 
back-slang for police .] A policeman. 

1839 in Slang Diet. gs. 1868 Morning Star 4 June, I 
saw the h— slops by the public-house. 1879 F. W. Robinson 
Coward Conscience 11. xxi, You'd better cut — the slops 
arc after you. 

Slop (sl/>p), 0.1 [f. Slop sb. 1 ] trans. To pro- 
vide with slops or cheap ready-mndc clothing. 

1803 Naval Chron. X. 257 After being furnished and 
slopped with new cloaths, previous to their being sent on 
hoard. 

Slop (sVp), 0. 2 Also 6, 8 (9 dial.) slap. [f. 
SlopjA 2 ] 

1 . trans. To spill or splash (liquid) ; to dash or 
lay on carelessly. Also with over. 

I5S7_ Tusser 100 Points Husb. (1878) 229 Their milke 
slapt in coiners, their creamoal tosost. 1803 R. W. Dickson 
Tract. Agric. I. 61 As hogs are apt to slop over and spill 
a part of their food. 1834 Miss Baker Northamftt. Gloss, 
s.v., If you don’t mind you'll slop half your beer out of the 
mug. 1839 PL Kingsley G. Hamlyn III. 21 Now and 
then she would slop tons of water on her deck. 1894 Brit. 
Jtnl. Photog. XLI. 8 It must only be just moistened, 
not slopped on. 

b. To wash or tumble (one) out of some place. 
1839 Hood Storm at Hastings xxiii, Mrs. Snell Was 
slopp'd out of her seat. 1889 Jerome Three Men in Boat 18 
You get fooling about with the boat, and slop me overboard. 

2 . To lap up greedily or noisily ; to gobble up. 
Now dial. 

1373 Gammer Gnrton ir. i, Thy mylk slopt up, thy bacon 
filtched. 1611 J. Davies (Heref.) Scourge of Folly cvi. 
Wks. (Grosait) II. 20/2 Some foule-mouth’d Readers then 
..So slop them vp that it would make one spew. 1631 R. 
Child in Harthb's Legacy (1655) 88 They make Meshes 
for their Cows,.. which the Cows will slop up like Hogs. 
1746 Exmoor Scolding 190 (E.D.S.), Nif et be Loblolly, 
tha wut slop et oil up. 1886 in Elwortiiy W , Somerset 
Word-bk. 682. 

3 . a. To slobber (one), rarer*. 

1696 T. Southern e Oroonoko 11. i, Such fine folk are not 
used to he slopt and kiss'd. 

b. To make wet with spilled liquid. 

X721 Bailey, Slop, . . to dash with Water. 1736 Ainsworth, 
To slap, or slop a place with Wet, madefacio. 1806 Beres- 
ford Miseries Hum. Life vr. xv, A large round deal table, 
well slopped with beer. 1841 Hartshorns Salop. Ant. 
Gloss., Slop,, .to wet or diity. 

4 . intr. To prepare or drink any weak liquid. 

1742 Fielding J. Andrews 1. xiii, She had just done 

drinking it [sc. tea], and could not be slopping all day. 177X 
[see Slopping vbl. sb.]. 

5 . To walk or travel through a place in mud or 
slush. Also with along or on. Also fig. 


1834 Beckford Italy I. 7 Anybody might slop through 
the Low Countries that pleased. 1831 Newland The Erne 
187, 1 really have no fancy to go slopping through the wet 
grass and muddy roads for nothing. 1880 * Mark Twain’ 
Tramp Abr. ii. 51 Hour after hour we slopped along by 
the roaring torient. 

6 . To run or flow over ; to flow or dash up, 

1853 N. Hawthorne Tanglewood. T. (Chandos) 193 The 
king’s hand trembled so much that a great deal of the wine 
slopped over. 1883 Harper's Mag. Feb. 393/r A fine 
wash.. slopping up into the.. summer-houses overhanging 
the river. 

b. fig. With over. To run to excess. U.S. 

1839 ‘Artemus Ward’ Wks. {1865) 124 Washington.. 

never slopt ovei 1 The prevailin weakness of most public 
men is to slop over. 1896 Daily News 17 Nov. 3/2 The 
* Herald 'has 1 slopped over ’ this time, hut it will steady 
itself as soon as it gets the facts. 

c. To pass over suddenly. 

1900 G. S wift Somerley 30 Boys ‘ slop over ’ fi om the good 
into the bad . . in such illogical ways, that there is no setting 
them down under definite heads. 

Slop, obs. var. Slap sb. 2 and 0. 3 Sc. 

Slop, obs. or dial, form of Slope a. and 0.1 
Slop -basin, [f. Slop sb . 2 4.] A basin for 
holding slops. Also in fig. phrase (cf. Tea-oupc). 

1778 Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 628 A couple of slop-basons 
full of the gtounds of old quass. 1796 Mme. D’Arblay 
Camilla II. 228 Is iL tea? It looks prodigiously as if* just 
imported out of the slop basin. 1829 Lytton Disowned 
16 Raising her hand to a shelf on which stood an Indian 
slop-basin. x86x Dickens Gt. Expect, xxvii, Splashing it 
into the slop-basin. 1878 Froude Table-Talk 159 , 1 have 
got into Caesar, and think no more of this stoi m in a slop- 
basin. 

Hence Slop-basinful. 

1838 A. Mayiiew Paved with Gold n. xvii, A slop-basinful 
of mustard. 

Slop-dash, rare —K = Slip-slop i. 

_cx8io Mar. Edgeworth Rose, Thistle, gr SJamrot km. 
ii, Does he expect tea can be keeping hot for him to the 
end of time ? He’ll have nothing hut slop-dash. 

Slope (sldup), sbP Also 7 sloop, S sloap. 
[Aphetically f. Aslope adv. 

The adv. was freq. written and printed as two words, and 
occius in contexts which would readily admit of taking a as 
the indefinite article, e.g. 1331 More Utopia 11. (1S95) 129 
An other ryuere. .1 unneth downe a slope.] 

1 . A stretch of rising or falling ground ; a por- 
tion of the earth's surface marked by a gradual 
ascent or descent, whether natural or artificial. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 537 The growing [of moss] upon Slopes. 
1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Compl. Gnrd I. 167 These 
Banks or Slopes are very useful.. for pioducing Early and 
Hasting Peas. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 6 03 Falling fast 
from gradual slope to slope. 1799 Young View Agric. 
Lincoln. 19 A slope of country, .very well wooded. 1809-10 
Coleridge Friend (1865) 88 The very large gaiden that 
occupies the whole slope of the lull on which the house 
stands. 1860 Tyndall Glac. 1. ii. xx My eyes were fixed 
upon a white slope some thousands of feet above me. 1891 
E. Peacock N. Brendan 1 , 340 The village stood on a gentle 
slope. 

transf. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 20a The self-complacent 
actor, when he views.. The slope of faces, from the floor to 
th’ roof. 

fig. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. Ixiv, On Fortune’s-crowning 
slope. 1887 Besant The World went ii. 14 We are now near, 
ing three score years, and on the downward slope of life. 

b. An inclined surface of the nature of a bank, 
esp. one artificially constructed, as in fortification 
or engineering. 

1702 Milit. g- Sea Diet . (1711) s.v. Counterscarp, Counter- 
scarp is properly the Talus , or Slope of the Ditch, on the 
farther side from the Place. 1707 Mortimer Husb. (1721) 

I. xa You may lower the Giound on each side with a 
slope two Foot deep. 1774 Hull Dock Act 8 At any time 
after that the said slope or batter is made, 18x1 Welling- 
ton in Gurw. Disp. (1837) VII. 638 Some time must elapse 
before a slope will be made in it by battering, 1838 Simms 
Public Wks. Gt. Brit. 19 The slopes of the excavation shall 
be finished as the cutting advances. 1876 Voyle & Steven- 
son Milit. Diet. 390/1. 

C. Mining. An inclined roadway. 

1874 Raymond Statist. Mines g- Mining 41 To get down 
to these [seams] there are at present two slopes and one tun- 
nel. . . Each of the slopes is furnished with hoisting-engines. 
*883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-m. 227. 1890 Daily News 8 Feb. 
5/8 A dozen men escaped., in the long slope some distance 
away fiorn Cook’s slope. 

2 . Upward or downward inclination; deviation 
from the horizontal or perpendicular. 

1611 Cotgr., Talus, a slope, sloping, slopenesse. 1664 
Evelyn tr .FreaH's Arcliit. iii. 16 Its extraordinary pro- 
jecture, which isafterasoitaugmented by the sloops which 
the Aichitect has given to the drops which compose the 
ornament of the nether face. X704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 

I. s.v. Talus , The Talus of a Bastion or Rampart, is the 
Slope allowed to such a Work. 1759 Mills tr. Dnhamel’s 
Husb. n. i. (1762) *23 Where the ground had not slope 
enough for the water to run off. 1815 Elpiiinstone Acc, 
Cauoul (1843) I. xi7The slopeofthe countries on each side 
of the mountains, is pointed out by the direction of the 
streams. 1863 Barry Dockyard Econ. 139 The frame tim. 
bers are then cut by the sawyers to the slope required by 
the moulds. 1878 Huxley Physiography 15 The rapidity 
with which a river flows will depend upon the amount of 
slope in its bed. 

b. Mil. A position between perpendicular and 
horizontal. 

1868 Regul. g Orders At my § 615 e. The crowbar is car- 
ried at the Slope resting on the right Shoulder. 1887 Times 
(weekly ed.) 28 Oct. 18/4, I.. brought the rifle from the 
‘slope’ to the ‘port \ 
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3 . A slant; an inclined surface of any kind. 

1707 Mortimer Husbandry 397 [In] those Boughs that 

lean from the Head, cut the sloap on the lower side. 
1828 Stark Elan. Hat. Hist. II. 98 Shell triangular,,, 
caitilage slope 1 ather protruded. 1837 Goring Microgr. 91 
Two pieces of wood carved out to fill the slope of the upper 
part of the face. 

b. A desk, or substitute for this, having a 
sloping top. 

1833 T. Hook Love <$• Pride, The Widow xi, A small 
writing-desk, or as it is technically called by cabinet-makers, 
a slope. 1897 Army <5 Navy Stores List 742 Blotting Desk 
Slopes.., room under the pad (or loose papers. 

4 . JVaul. (See qnot.) 

1867 Smviu Sailor's Woid-lk., Slope of Wind, a breeze 
favouring a long tack near to the required comse, and which 
may he expected to veer to fair. 

Slope (sldup), sb. 2 colloq. [f. Slope v. 2 ] An 
act ol making off, 1 uniting or slinking away, etc. 

*859 Bartlett Did. Amer. (ed. 2) 416 Slope, a running 
away, elopement, escape. 1897- in Eng. Dial. Did. C‘ to 
do a slope '). 

Slope, obs. var. Slap sb. 2 Sc., Sleep sl>. 

Slope (sloup), a. Now poet. Also 6 sloape, 8 
slop. [f. as Sloi’E j/. 1 ] 

1 . Sloping, slanting. 

1502 Arnolds Citron. 64 Thou most..kitt it soo with 
a slope draught. 1555 W. Watreman Fardle of Facions 
App. 315 But se there be none ascence tlier vnto by 
staieis, but onely .by a slope baneque of Turfes. 1594 
IjI.undevil Exerc. in. 1, ii. (1636) 295 What is the Zodinque? 
It is a broad, oblique, or slope Circle. 1626 Bacon Bylva 
8880 There the Water Rowleth, and Moveth,..with a 
Slopei Rise, and Fall. 1677 Moxon Mcih. Exerc.. iii. 
46 The slope Teeth of the Worm wheel will gather into 
the slope Grooves of the Spindle. 1724 Sir W. Hope 
Vind. Art. Self-defence 131 Cross his swoid,.liy a slop or 
squint motion of your swoid-hand. 173s Somerville Chase 
ill. 4 p To diain the stagnate Fen, to raise the slope De- 
pending Road. 1 81 1 Self Inst > tutor 27 Foi the slope hands, 
tiun your left side a little towards the desk. 1884 Tknnv- 
son Bechet ri. ii, Holy Chinch ..will not wreck, nor our 
Aichhishop Stagger on the slope decks. 

2 . Aifouling no certainty. Obs. rare. 

1387 Mirr. Mag., Foil ex xviii. 6 Foi hope is sloape, and 
hold is haid to snaiche. 

Slope (slpup), v. 1 Also 6-8 sloap (7 sloape), 
7 sloop-, 8 slop. [f. Slope a.] 

1 . inlr. To take, to move or proceed in, an 
oblique direction. 

In some cases with suggestion of sense 2. 
rsgr Sylvester Du Bartas 1, v. 538 He. .sloaping swiftly 
overlhwart those Seas .. Makes double haste to findesome 
happy stiand. 1398 Ibid. n. ii iv. Colnmnes 319 Wheie 
Titan's.. Chariot sloaps 1633 Cal. of State P., E. India 
4* P. VII I. 380 The houses being so near the wateiside that 
a man coming aslioie may piesently slope into one and find 
chapmen. 1798 Coleridge Ball. Dark Ladie iv, The sun 
was sloping down the sky. 1823 W. Cobbeit Bur. Rides 
(1885) II. 1 Crossing Lord Carnarvon’s park,.. and sloping 
away to our right over the downs, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. it, 
22 The sun was sloping to the west. 1890 Clark Russell 
Marriage at Sea iv, The [setting].sun that was now sloping 
into the Atlantic. 

2 . To assume, to have or be in, a sloping or 
slanting position or direction. 

a. 1709 Dampier Voy. III. 11. 88 The burning Island., 
runs from the Sea a little sloaping towaids the Top. 1763 
A. Dickson Ti eat , Agric. (ed. 2) 226 That the first coulter 
he set almost perpendicular..; that the second slope hut a 
little. 1796 T. Twining Trav. India,? tc. (1893) 128 On the 
left of the fire-place was a sofa, which sloped acioss the 
100m. 1823 J. N icitoLSON Opernt. Mechanic 106 The canal 
..should slope about four inches in the first 200 yards. 1877 
A. B, Howards Up Nile xviii. 478 The coiner where the 
mountain slopes down to the river. 

p. 1707 Sir W. Horn New Method Fencing (1714) 11 His 
Sworn's Point must slop towards the middle part of his 
Adversary’s advanced Thigh. 

3 . trans. To bring into, to place or put in, a 
sloping or slanting position ; to bend down ; to 
direct downwards or obliquely. 

1603 Siiaks. Macb. iv, i. 57 Though Pallaces and Pyia- 
mids do slope Their heads to their Foundations, 1638 
M ilton Lycidas 3 1 Till the Star. .Ton ard Heav'ns descent 
had slop’d his westering wheel. 1667 — P. L. 1. 223 The 
flames.. slope their pointing spires. 1748 Thomson Cast, 
lucid 1, lviii. When Dan Sol to slope his wheels began. 
1833 Ei us Elgin Marble s I 14 They come. . , sloping theii 
way. 1844 Ld. Houghton Mem. Many Scenes 104 His 
spiut of splendour has gone forth, Sloping wide violet lays. 

to. spec. To bring (a weapon) into, or hold (it) 
in, a sloping position. Also transf. 

1623 Markham Souldiers Acrid. 24 SlonpeyourMusquet. 
1634 Massinger Very Woman in. i, Face to your left 
hand; — Fealhei your hat slope your hat;— now chmge. 
1688 Holme Armoury iii, xix. (Roxb.) 147/2 Slope your 
pike, is to draw the But end of the pike (being shouldied) 
almost to the giomid and the point aloit. 1707S1R W. Horn 
New Method. Fencing 13 He must, as the thrust is coming 
home, slop his point to make a ci oss. 1796 Cava by Inst* . 
(1813) 243 In general swoids will be caiiied with the blade 
resting on the hollow of the shoulder, and by the wotd 
Slope Swoids. 1807 J. Barlow Cohnnb. vn. 346 Till., 
the meeting ranks Slope their strong bayonets. 1859 F. A, 
Griffiths Artill. Man, (1862} 34 The Ieadingdivision will. , 
slope aims. 

4 . To cut, form, or make, with a slope or slant. 

Taluer, to slope, to set, cut, or make aslope. 
1715 Desaguliers Fires Impr, 122 Let both be bezell'd 
or sloap’d. 1763 Mills Prad. Husb. IV. 216 The first 
[way] is, to slope the cion off a full inch, or more. 1707 
Trans. Soc. Arts XV. 188 The hank and ditch being pro- 
perly laid out and sloped. 1813 J. Smith Panorama Sci. 


ft Art I. 216 Each side.. should be sloped off, to receive 
the bond of the adjoining work, a 1878 Sir G. Scott Led. 
Archit. (1879) 1. 249 Mouldings which received much lain., 
were very much more sloped than in Classic work, 
to. absol. To give a slope to the letters in writing. 
1837 Dickens Pickw. xiv, The lines they used to rule in 
the copybooks at school, to make the hoys slope well. 

Slope (sl<? u p), vf colloq. [Originally U.S . ; 

E erh. “formed by wrong analysis of let's lope (see 
.OPE ».), but cf. some of the uses of Slope a. 1 1 .] 
1 . inlr. To make off, depart, decamp. 

1839 Marryat Diary America Se r. 1, II. 232. Here are 
two real American words : — * Sloping ’ — for slinking away ; 
‘ Splunging like a porpoise. 1857 Slang Did. 19 He 
sloped, he went off. 1866 Miss Braddon The Lady's Mile 
i, We may as well slope, ..it’s neaily 7 o’clock. 1890 * R. 
Boldrewood ' Col. Reformer (1891] 80 You may go straight 
..to the. .police station as soon as I slope, 
b. With advs., esp. off. 

1831 Mayne Reid Rifle Rangers vi. 30 We can't go on 
to Washington — what can we do but slope home again? 
1861 Sat. Rev, 22 June 629 If it is pretty lively, they stay; 
if it is dull, they slope off. x8g8 G. W. E. Russell Colled. 
<$• Recoil, xxxiv. 477 Whoever slopes homewards, the 
Government must stay. 

2. irans. To leave (lodgings) without paying. 

In the sense of ‘cheat, trick’, slope is recorded in dialect 
use from 1828 onwards. 

1908 Reminis. Stonemason 100 They had ‘sloped’ their 
lodgings, 

+ Slope, Obs.— x (Meaning obscure.) 

13.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxxvii. 772 And 31 f 
}>e luste 1 13c wel slope, Cum whon he doji of his Masse-copc. 
Slope (sldup), adv. [Aphetic for Aslope adv.] 
In a sloping or slanting manner or position. (In 
later use only poet.) 

a 1470 Tiptof rCxsarv. (1330) 8 Theyr hovsys ronne in 
placys slope steepyng. 1572 Mascall Plant, fy Graff. 
(1592) 73 Ye shall bore slope a hole with an Auger, in the 
biggest pait of the hodie of the Tiee. 1377 H. Googe 
Heresiach's Hush. in. (1386) 129 Both sortes must be laied 
slope, that the water may tun away. 1653 H. Cogan tr. 
Pinto's Trav. Iv. (1663) 217 The Temple, .is built all slope 
fifteen fathom high. 1667 M in on /’. L. iv. 591 That hi ighl 
beam, whose point now raisd Boie him slope dowmvaid 
to the Sun. 1807 J. Bariow Cohimb. 1. 188 Steep befoie 
them stood, Slope horn the town, a heaven-illumined road. 
1820 Keats J/ypcrion 1. 204 Hyperion.. Came slope upon 
the Llueshold of the west. 

Slope- in combs., representing eitlier the sb. or 
adj., or the stem of the vb. a. With nouns, ns 
slope-bloclt, - board , -desk, etc. (see quots.). 

1834-47 J- S. Macaulay Field Fortif. (i860) 206 The 
* slope-block is a cube of wood, whose side is made etpial to 
the intended difference of level. 1648 Hexham ii. s.v. Galm, 
The *Sloue-lioard-windowes in a Steeple of Bells, to give 
them the better sound. 1884 Yat its Recoil, iii, On the edge 
of his gi een “slope-desk. 1803 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 
1 . 389 Machines . . for scooping out ’slope drains, whei e neces- 
sary, in a field. 18*8 Stiiuart Planters G. (ed. 2) 199 No 
water can stagnate . . where the cnliic bottom of the space. . 
is worked to a uniform level, that is, a “slope-level. 1875 
Knight Did. Meek. 2214/2 The slope-level or clinometer 
is used for detei mining the angle of embankments, the 
giade of roads, pitch of loofs [etc.]. 17x2 J. James tr. L.e 
Blond's Gauiening 67 The Turf must be laid so that., the 
“Slope-line be kept without Elbows and Inequalities. 1839 
Cayley Math. J'apeis IV. 108 A system of contom lines 
and steepest or slope lines. 1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., 
Printing xiii. P3 The “Slope-sholdeiing of the Counttr- 
Tunch. r66g SruRMY Marian's Mag. 11. a vi. g6 This 
Distance Aunt B to H is the tiuc Length of the “Sloap-side 
BE. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. in. 469 A gay striped 
tent Just laiscd upon the slope-side. 1864 Da-sent Jest & 
Earnest (1873) I. 38 These “slope-swards me often so large, 
Lhat it takes more than a day to work them out, 

to. Forming parasynthetic adjs., as slope-browed, 
-eared, -roofed, -toothed. 

1647 R. Stafylton Juvenal 129 Thou satest up till mid- 
night ; which . .None thatcai ds wooll with sloap-tuoth’d wyre 
would do. 1813 J, N. Brewer Beauties Eng. 4 i I 'ales XII. 
11. 116 It lias a very ancient chinch with a slope-ioofed 
tower. 1827 Grift-i rii ti. Cuvier II. 133 The slope-rated bat 
(' vespertilio cmarginatus) is another of the bats of Europe. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. in. 11 1. ii, A bald, rude, slope-lnowed, 
infuriated visage of the canine species. 

Sloped (sliiupt), ppl. a. Also 7 sloapt, 8 
sloapcl. [f. Slope v. 1 ] Formed with a slope ; 
cut, raised, placed, etc., in a sloping position. 

1683 Moxon Mech. F.xeiv., Printing xxiv. p 10 Turning 
the Ball about by its Handle, [he] presses it haid against the 
sloapt edge of the Ball-knife. 1693 Evelyn Dc la Quint. 
Compl. Card, I. 167, I will make into Sloped Banks the 13 
Toises or Fathoms of Augmentation to theSouth. 1728 Cham- 
bers Cycl. s.v, Engi of ting, Almost as long as thesloap'd Pai t 
of the Cyon. 1766 Compl. Farmer s.v. Sui veyiug, An index, 
which is a large ruk-rof wood., having a sloped edge. 1842 
Civil Eng. 4 Arch. Jinl. V. 319/1 The sloped woik had 
been dostioyed. 1859 Rusicin Perspective xviii. 132 Cut a 
piece of strong white pasteboard.., and dipit in a sloped 
position into water. 1893 Eaiil Dunmore Pamirs I. 73 
Two Kashmiri soldiers., inarching along with sloped arms. 

+ Slo pely, adv. Obs.— 1 In 6 sloaply. [f. 
Sr.opii a?\ Siopingly; aslope. 

1398 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. ii. iv. Colnmnes 312 The 
next, which tlieie beneath it sloaply slides, ., is called the 
Zodiac, the Planet's path. 

t Slo peness. Obs. [f. Slope a.] The con- 
dition ot having a slope ; sloping form or position. 

. *55 * Records Pathw. Nnowl. Pref., If he kepe not a., 
luste .slopenesse in the sides.,, the diche shall be fatiltie 
mauy.waies. 1398 Barhi r Theor. I Vanes Gloss. 251 Pen- 
dent, is the bending or slopenesse of the I’aiapet outward. 
1611 Cotgr.j Bissau, , .such a slopenesse, or slope fotme, as 


is In the point of an yron leauer, cbizle, &c 1624 Wotton 
Archit. in Reliq. (1651) 269 The Italians are very piecise in 
giving the Cover a gtacefull pendence of sloapnesse. 

Slopes? (slJu’pai). U-S. [f. Slope jA 1 ] An 
inhabitant of the Pacific slope of the United States. 
1892 Nation (N.Y.) 14 Apr., All other * slopers '. .can avoid 
this evil and at the same lime contribute to the prosperity 
of the slope. 

Slopeways (sl<jR-pw?>z), adv. [f. Slope 
or «.] In a sloping manner or position. 

1670 J. Smith Eng. Improv. Reviv'd 25 Setting them 
upright, or slope ways, or fiatt. *68i Chetham Anglei's 
Vade-nt. iii. § 4 (168 9) 20 From the inside to the back of the 
hook slope- ways. 1763 Museum Rust. IV. cvi. 459 The 
beets should be put into the canals slope-ways. 1893 Kip- 
ling Many Invent. 18 The rigging, which ran ciiss-cioss 
and slopeways. 

Slopewise, adv. Now rare or Obs. — prcc. 

In common use c 1330 to 1770. 

*530 Palsgr. 702/1 , 1 shedde, as an liyll dollie slopewyse 
downwardes to the valley. 1377 K. Googe I/ercsbach's 
Husb. 11. (1586) 84 But Phnie would haue them slope wise. 
1637 Austen Fruit Trees 1. 61 , 1 should lathei cut off a 
convenient height from the ground, slope-wise. 1669 Wqu- 
lidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 244 Prick the Rods sloap-wise 
against the Wind. 1743 Phil. Trans. XLII. 418 It had the 
Appearance which a Tube, or lather a Cone, would make 
cut slopewise. 1771 Encycl, Brit. II. 2x1/2 Large iron caids, 
placed slopewise. 

*t* Slopfall. Obs.~° A cord or rope fastened 
to the front frame of a loom in order to support 
the weaver when bending to the shuttle. 

1782 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 2) IX. 6711/2. 

Slopiness. rare— 0 . = Si.openess. 

1611 Co 1 Git., Talus, . . slopenesse, oi slopinesse. *630 
Cotgrave's Did. (ed. 3), Glacis,.. a. sloaping, sloapines.se, 
gentle bending downewaids. 

Sloping- (sltT'Tpiij ), vbl.sb. [f. Slope vf] The 
fact 01 being or forming a slope ; degree of slope ; 
a sloping suiface. 

1611 Cotgr., Glacis,.. a sloaping, sloapenessc, gentle 
bending downewai ds. 1643 N. a 1 one Enchiridion Foi tif. 
3 O11 the inwaid side they gave them [«•• the walls] 
a Talud or stooping. *636 II. Prut lips Purc/t. Pali. 
(i 6 q 6 ) 204 If the .sloaping of the Tun be not much. 17x2 J. 
James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 27 The gieat Walk in the 
,ri 1 " * - jm— ,>r‘ f- r r<””le S’. , ’.y 1751 Sri uvan 

1 ’/ • ■ if '.at ie Ii. ;,C- n. «‘i !. |>i .. . 1 .. v „iouml. 
1U30 I 1 s.\i is yrO’.It ’ Iii •!.•■ ii. ■ of the 

1 J.l 1 \\; 1 i'.i > .. It 1923 I (a 1 i. _<is O. T. 

j'l.p .yis.iji 1 1.<‘< mi -.. .I .■’ ,i ,, in ... .‘vi '.i.,' 1 r land. 

Sloping (shm-jriq'),//’/. a. £f. as prcc.] That 
slopes, in senses of the vb. 

x6io Holland Camden's Brit. (1637) 727 Mountain's, 
whose sloping sides in some places bears good grass. 164a 
II. Moke Bong Soulm. 1. vi, Many thousand sloping sunnes 
have set. *687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Tiav. 111. 25 
Wheie there are no Steps there is a sloaping descent to the 
Bason. 1763 A. Dickson Agric. (ed. 2) art A curved mold- 
boaid with a sloping sheath. *797 Coieridge A nc. Mar. 
1. .\ii, With sloping masts and dipping piow. .The ship diove 
fast. 1822 J. Parkinson Outl. Oryciol. 189 The ligament 
..is inseitcd in the sloping depicssion in each valve. 1873 
SiuT. Seaton Fret-Cutting 94 The extra wood, .given by 
the sloping cut can he pared away afterwards, 
to. In quasi-adverbial consliuclion. 

1638 tr. J'oi tu's Nat. Magick in. xvii. 98 Bore a hole 
sloaping into the body of a Tree. 1663 Phil. Trans. I. 45 
These Ciueiblesaie laid sloaping. 1713 Di sagumkus Fin’s 
Impr. m 4 In such manner, that it may open sloping within 
the Funnel. 1748 Anson's I fly. 11. vni. 218 The course of 
the water, inn sloping with a inpid but uiiifoun motion. 
1838 Penny Cycl. XI. 34 .yr The stock is cut over, sloping, 
above a smooth and straight pait. 

Slopiixgly (slutrpirjli), adv. JT. prcc.] In a 
sloping nnmnei or position ; obliquely, slantingly. 

1644 J )igbv Nat. Bodies xi- 8 7. 92 These atonies do not 
descend alwayse perpendicularly, but sometimes sloapiugly. 
167s Han. Woollly Genthw. Comp. 115 Raise the Aleny- 
thonght fionx the hi east, and lace it down skippingly. 1748 
Anson's Voy. n. x. 241 A great numbiM of mats, which., 
they place siopingly against the gunwale. 1809 Ann, Reg. 
346 A icguku descent will he made, by cutting away the 
earth slopmgly. 1846 Black ««. Mag. LX. 770 Tin* par. 
nidge glances siopingly tiuuugh the tiees. 1887 Cent. Mag. 
XXIli. 593 A long stiaight shaft, cut siopingly tluinigli 
the solid stone. 

1 Slo'pingfness. Obs. rare. [f. as prcc.] 
Sloping condition or position. 

1644 Digbv Nat. Bodies xa.y, § 6 . ?GG The litlenesse of the 
angle and the sloupingncsse of the line. 1727 Baii.fa (vol, 
II), Blopittgnrss, Slaiilingticss, going diagonally. 

Sloppage (slp’pwix). rare— 1 , [f, Sl.ol* sb.- ur 
v.-] Slops collectively ; slopped matter. 

1884 Cent. Mag. Dec. 261/1 Sloppage, leakage, and the 
tainted air.. make this space untidy and in etery wayols* 
jcctiouulile. 

t Slopped, ppl. a. 1 Ohs.— 1 In 7 slopt, [f. 
Slop sbf + -ed I tressed in slops ; \\ eating wide 
breeches, 

a x6ox Pasqttilf, Kath. (1878) 1. 125 Nor doe I enutc Italy- 
piiemian puffes, Kwizars slope greatnesse.’ 

Slopped 0>l/'pt), ppl. a.- [f. Slop v. 2 -1 -ej > -.] 
Soiled or marked with slops ; sloppy. 

1806 J. lb Kt si 01m Miseries Hum. Life tx. i, Coarse, 
grimed, slopped, scanty table cloth. 1864 M. Kvrl Walks 
B. Fiance iv. 0865) 104 The tables, .were all dusty, and 
all slopped. 

t Slopper, sbX Obs.- 1 = Slop slU 4. 

1549 Wilts g lm\ y. (Surtees, 1833) iji It’m I gyue to 
Roliert sawer a jiayre of frese slippers, 
i* Slopper, sb , 2 Obs ,— 1 A scupper. 
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1622 R. Hawkins Obs. Voy. S. Sea xvii. 40 The I cuts 
of Lulecke . .had beetle burnt without redemption, if that 
my Father . .had not commaunded her Sioppers to be stopt, 
and the men to come to the Pumpes. 

Slopper (sty-pai), sbfi [f. Slop 1 + -ek !.] 
A dealer in slop-clothing. 

1854 Illustr. Lond. News 16 Dec. 624/2 The old system 
of making clothes by the wholesale sioppers. 
t Slopper (also -are}, obs. variant of Slipper a. 
1423 Jas. I ICingis Q. clxiii, The sudayn weltei ing Of that 
Ilk quhele, that sloppate was to hold, c 1540 Boke of fayre 
Gentylwoman A i v, Cast up thyne eye and seke howe slopper 
channce Illudeth her men. 

Sloppery (slfj'pori). [f, Slop sbX + -ery.] 
Sloppy matter. 

1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. vni. iii. (1872) III. 11 A ragout of 
old bones full of hairs and slopperies. 

Sloppily (slp'pili) , ado. [f. Sloppy a. + -LY 2 .] 
In a sloppy or slovenly manner. 

1898 Daily News n Oct. 6/4 His broadly but not sloppily 
touched landscapes. 

Sloppiness (sl^pines). [f. Sloppy a. + -ness.] 
The state of being sloppy. 

1727 Bailey (vol. II), Slabbiness, Sloppiness, Fulness of 
Plashes. 1828-32 W euster, Sloppiness, wetness of the earth ; 
muddiness. 1862 Miss Yonge C’tess Kate xii, The sloppiness 
of a grey November day. 1884 St. f ames' s Gas. 12 Jan. 6/a 
The general sloppiness of the handling [in a painting]. 

Slopping (sip-pig), vbl. sb. [f. Slop vX] The 
action of the verb in various senses. 

1771 Foote Maid ofB. 1. (1778), When I am got out of 
one fit, how the devil am I to gather strength to encounter 
the next ? Do you think it is to be done by sipping and 
slopping? 1881 Daily Telegr. 28 Jan., The slopping of the 
water outside made a strange sound. 1888 Scribners Mag. 
III. 427 It prevents slopping, but on the other hand makes 
it hard to pour. 

So Slo-pping///. a. 

1839 Hood To St. Swithin vii, Milkmaids, and other slop, 
ping benefactors 1 

Sloppy (sip- pi), a. Also 8 (9 dial.) slappy. 
[f. Slop sbX + -yi.] 

1. Of ground, etc. : Very wet and splashy ; 
covered with water or thin mud. 


1727 Bailey (vol. II), Sloppy, . . plashy. 1727 Boyer Diet. 
R oyal, Gachenx, . . slabby, slappy, plashy. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1834) 1 . 207 Notwithstanding some trifling incon- 
veniences of sloppy roads. 1798 Jefferson Writ. (1859) IV. 
215 It is snowing fast at this time, and the most sloppy 
walking I ever saw. 1806 Beresford Miseries Hum. Life 
in. ix, Cricket on very sloppy ground. 1837 Dickens Pickw. 
li, The streets were wet and sloppy. 1890 F. W. Robinson 
Very Stutnge Family 4 A wet, sloppy, windy, October day. 

2. Of a semi-liquid consistency ; wateiy and 
disagreeable : a. Of snow, etc. 

*704 Gisborne Walks in Forest vi. (1796) 98 Sloppynools 
In the surrounding pulp lay stagnant. *830 Q. Rev. XLll. 
8r You have the varieties of deep and fresh snow, soft and 
sloppy, or covered with a crackling coat of ice. 1846 Peter 
Parley's Ann. VII. 10 The rain began to fall, the ice to get 
sloppy. x86o Tyndall Glac. l iii. 27 A glacier, the ice of 
which was covered by sloppy snow, 
b. Of articles of diet. 

*825 J. N eal Bro. Jonathan 1 . 412 Pure indeed l . . Nasty, 
sloppy stuff. 1828 Sporting Mag. XXII. 209 She has lived 
on sloppy mashes and green meat. 1866 Mrs. Gaskell 
Wives Daughters xl, Having had to eat sloppy puddings 
with a fork instead of a spoon. 

3. Splashed or soiled with liquid; wet from 
slopping ; covered with slops ; messy. 

*838 Dickens Nickleby x, A silver coffee-pot, an egg-shell, 
and sloppy china for one. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair lxvi, 
Idlers, playing cards or dominoes on the sloppy, beery 
tables. 1882 B. M. Crokek Prefer Pride I. viii. 133 Pass- 
ing a very sloppy cup recklessly towards her. 

4. Weak, feeble; lacking in firmness or pre- 
cision ; slovenly. 

1825 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan I. 73 Each after ajashion of 
liis own— more or less dignified or sloppy, as he is more or 
less afraid of being caught, 1881 Academy is Oct. 289 Too 
prone to indulge in sloppy English. 1897 Bookman Jan. 
123/2 Seventeen sloppy and scandalously inaccurate pages. 

5. Of dress : Loose, slack, ill-fitting. 

1825 Brockett N. C. Gloss., Sloppy, loose, wide. 1832 
Maitland Eight Ess. 236 Adorned with a sloppy dressing, 
gown. 1882 Queen 7 Oct. (Cassell), It must not be imagined 
that, to he easy, diess must necessarily be sloppy. 

-j- siopaauoe, variant of Slapbauce i. Obs. 

1595 Locrine m. iii, You.. cockscomb, you slopsauce, lick- 
fingers, will you not heaie? 

Slop-seller. [f. Slop sbX] A dealer in 
slop-clothing. 

1665 Peivs Diary 21 Mar., A couple of state- cups, .from 
Burrows the slopseUer. 1691 Maydman Naval Specul. 129 
The Slop-seller, is a Person crept into the Navy, I mean to 
Monopolize the vending of Cloathing solely. 1758 M.P.’s 
Let. on R.N. T2 The Surgeons, Pursers, and Slopsellers,.. 
are put to great Trouble. 1760 C. Johnston Chrysal 1. 
xii, Encouraging Slop-Selleis to come on board, when the 
men are paying. 1804 Naval Citron. XII. 249 The slop, 
sellers, and other sharks, at this port. 1838 Dickens N ickleby 
xxx, Nicholas huriied into aslopseller’s hard by, and bought 
Smike a great-coat. 1882 Sergt. Ballantine Exper. xxxiv. 
331 A little Hebrew slopseller from the Minoiies. 

So Slo-p-aelling vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

184a Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser. 11. Dead Drummer Wks. 
(1005)339 Addressing those slop-selling females afloat. 2848- 
Dickens Dombeyxxxii, One of those convenient slopselling 
establishments.. at the eastern end of London. 

Slo p-shop. [f. Slop j^. 1 ] > A shop where 
slop-clothing is sold. 

1723 Lond. Gas. No. 6xg4/n John Lees,. .Slopshop. 1796 
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Modern Gulliver 173 From, the whole stock of a slop-shop, 
I procured linen sufficient for a pair of trowsers, x8sx May. 
hew Lond. Lab. I. 369/x The old coats and trowsers are 
wanted for the slop-shops ; they are to be 1 turned and 
made up into new garments. X879 Sala Paris herself again 
(1880) I. iii. 29 There yet _ remain slop-shops in the Palais 
Royal ; but they are few in number. 
fig. 1794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (1798) 373 When Philosopher 
Hume . .set up a kind of slop-shop of morality in the suburbs 
of Atheism. 1833 Lowell Moosehead Jrnl. Prose Wks. 1890 
I. 39 So we all go to the slop-shop and come out unifoimed, 
. . with habits of thinking and doing cut on one pattern. 
attrib. 1833 Kane Grinnell Exped. xl. (1856) 365 Legs 
in sailor pants of pilot cloth, slop-shop cut. 1884 Cent. 
Mag, XXVIII. 54g Brown and I will back you up in it, 
and so will the slop-shop man. 

Slo p-work. [f. Slop sb.' 1 ] 

1. The making of slop-garments; the articles 
thus made. 

1849 Knife $ Fork 34 A charge of illegally pawning slop- 
woik. 1835 Dickens Dorrit 1. xviii, The waistcoat of sprigs— 
mere slop-work, if the tiuth must be known. 1890 Spectator 
4 Oct., The gills do not retain the use of theirneedle..: and 
the slop-work is so cheap. 

attrib. 1883 Queen 26 Sept. (Cassell), Worse done than 
if sent to the worst slop-work shop in the East-end. 

2. Work cheaply and imperfectly done. 

x86x Smiles Lives Engineers II. 216 He would not risk 
his reputation., on slop-work. 1870 J.B. Brown Eccl. Truth 
267 The starvation wages on which it [capital] can get its 
slop-work done. 

So Slo-p-worker, one who does slop-work. 

X85X Mavhew Lond. Lab. (1864) II. 342/2 The slop-workers 
..will make nine such sized mantles in a. week. 1859 Geo. 
Eliot in Cross Life (1885) II. 133 The little sleeping slop- 
wotker who had pricked her tiny finger so. x8tjo Spectator 
4 Oct. 438/2 That slop-workers should be trained to sew, 
does not enter into their programme. 

siopy (sldu'pi), a. [f. Slope si. 1 or vX + -yL] 
Sloping. 

1740 Richardson Pamela I. 229 When they see the dead 
Corpse of the unhappy Pamela dragg’d out to these siopy 
Banks. X793 G. White Selliome, Imitation to S., Here 
Nature hangs her siopy woods to sight x86o Trollope 
Framley P. xxxvi, A green siopy bank of land. x866 Amer. 
Nevusp. in Sat. Rev. 14 July 40/1 The tender meetings on 
the siopy swards of the park. 

Slore, obs. or dial, form of Sltjr sbX 
Slorp (slprp), v. dial, and Sc. [Cf. Du. and 
MLG. slorptn in the same sense. See also Slurp z».] 
inir. and Irons. To drink, sup, or eat greedily, 
noisily, or coarsely. 

1802 in Sibbald Chron. Sc. Poet. IV. Gloss. x8o8 in 
Jamieson. 1823- in northern and western dial, glossaries. 
[See Eng. Dial. Diet, for other senses.] 

Slorry, slory, dial, and obs. ff. Slurry v . 
Slosh (d*|), sb. [Cf. next and Slush jAI] 

1. Slush, sludge. 

_ 18x4 Soothey Lett. (1836) IL 343 Now that it is converted 
into good wholesome slosh, l resume my morning walks. 
X85X Illustr. Lond. News 27 Sept. 395/2 High fur-trimmed 
boots, the very things for American sloughs and slosh. 2887 
Ashby Sterry Lazy Mmstr. (1892) 30, 1 care not a feather 
for slime or for slosh 1 

2. Watery, weak, or unappetizing drink. 

x8xg ‘R. Rabelais the Younger ’ A beillard Heloisa 
198 A pow’iful dose of slosh administer'd by way of emetic. 
*86x F. W. Robinson No Church viii, 1 Beer, brandy, rum, 
gin, anything hut slosh,' he muttered, as Mary placed a 
cup of tea at his side. X899 1 A Raine ’ Berwen Banks 156 
Ay don’t want her cup o’ tea 2 Never could bear the slosh, 
b. Weak and trifling work or writing. 

1896 Q. Rev. July xg4 Rossetti in confounding all previous 
schools under the term ‘slosh 1 is as much out of court as 
Ruskin in ignoring Dutch painting. 

8 . A quantity of some liquid. 
x888 Comk. Mag. Oct. 373 Corn-cake washed down with 
a generous slosh of whisky. 

Slosh (sl^J), vX [f. prec. or imitative.] 

1. inir. To splash about in mud or wet. 

1844 Kinglake Eothen ii, Then on we went, dripping 
and sloshing. 1847 Lord Haddo Mem. (18 66) I. x6 We 
..slosh through the moor to a shepherd's house. X894 Sut 
J. D. Astley yo Yrs. Life I. 286, I then slipped, slid, - 
and sloshed down into Balaclava. 

2. U.S. To move aimlessly ; to hang or loaf about. 

1834 in Bartlett (1859). 1864 Daily Telegr. 29 Aug., 

I am the rather loafing about Canada. I am ‘ sloshing 
around’, as the Louisiana negroes.. are said to ‘slosh . 
2879 Toougee Fool's Errand, vi. 26 , 1 was just sorter sloshin’ 
around loose-like. 

3. To make a splashing sound. Hence Slo'sh- 
ing vbl. sb. aaippl. a. 

1888 F. Cowper Caedwulla 34 They could Just hear the 
sloshing sound made by his feet as he got into Lhe mud. 
1894 Times 12 Apr. 13/3 She next heatd a ‘sloshing 'of 
water. Ibid., All the time that she was listening she heard 
the ‘ sloshing ’ of water. 

t Slosh, v? Obs, rare. In 6 sloss(h)e. [Imit- 
ative : cf. prec. and Sloff z».] trans. To lap up 
or swallow gieedily. 

1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. a Ep. Peter II. 19 The 
dogge slosseth vp agayn that he hathonce caste vp. X553 
Bale Gardiner’s De Vera Obed. B iiii, Y° bishop of Rome 
..will easyly content himselfe, specially whan there is one 
morsell or other layde to him to slosshe. 

Slosh-wheel. (See quot.) 

1873 Knight Diet. Mech. 26x0/2 Trammel-wheel, Some- 
times called a slosh-wheel. 

Sloshy (slp’Ji), a. [f. Slosh sb.] Slushy. 

1828 Carr Craven Gloss., Sloshy , in a state of slosh. 1862 
G. H, Kingsley Sp. $ Trav, (1900) 379 London the foggy, 


with its dirty, sloshy, melting snow. 1879 Miss Bhaddon 
Cloven. Foot xiii. xx8 The sound of a footstep on the sloshy 
gravel walk. 

Hence Slo'shiaess, 

2894 A mateur Gardening 4 Feb. 391 The drainage of such 
a path will be imperfect, hence ‘ sioshiness ' in wet weather. 
Slot (styt), sbX Chiefly north, and Sc. Also 
(4) 5-6 slotte, 5-7 (9) slobt, and Slote sb. [a. 
MDu. or MLG. slot (so Du. and LG.), =OHG. sloz 
(G. schloss ) door-bplt, lock, from the weak giade 
of the stem *slut-, shut- to close (MDu. shtlen, 
Du. shtiten ; OHG. sliozan , G. schliessen).] 

1. A bar or bolt used to secure a door, window, 
etc., when closed. Now dial. 

a 1300 E. E. Ps. cvi. x6 He forgnod yhates,. . And slottes 
irenedbrakehe bare, c 1340 Nominale (Skeat) 471 Serc,veroil 
et cermre, Barre, slot and stapul. 1391 Mem. Ripon (Sur- 
tees) III. 108 In iij slottes ferri pro camp’is (?) figend. 3 d. 
1424-5 Dnrh. Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 272, j fenestra m domo 
carbonum, cum j slott, j stapill. c X440 Promp. Parv. 460/1 
Slot, or schytyl of a dore, verolium. 25x5 Acc. Ld. high 
Treas. Scot. V. 13 Expensis . on lokkis, ime slottis, bandis 
of ime ..for reparing and dichtingof thepalice. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 176 Y® Slot of a doore, pessidus. 1651 Depos. Yoru 
Castle (Surtees) 49 Who assaulted his house, attempting 
to break in by opening two slotis or boults. 1663 in Scottis/i 
N. 4- Q. (xgon) July 2 [They] did bring, .ane number of 
yrons, bolts or slotts and caused put the samen vpon the 
aoores, 1693 Kbnnett Paroch. Antiq. Gloss. s.v. Slade, 
In N orthumberland the slot of a door is the holt. 1825- in 
many northern dialect glossaries. 1855 Ainslie Land Bums 
(1892) 243 Our cadger.. slippit in, Syne cannilie shot the 
muckle door slot. 1874 J. Crawford Mem. Alloa 76 He 
drew the slot, an' . . In . . the stranger passed. 

b. A bolt forming part of the mechanism of 
a lock. 

1890 W. A. Wallace Only a Sister? 325, 1 did my best to 
put back the slot of one of the locks. 

2. A metal rod; a flat wooden bar, esp. one 
forming a cross-piece. 

1399 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 133 In slot de ferro empto 
pro prsedicto baner, 4 d. cx 400 in Nicolas Hist. Royal 
Navy (1847) II. 444 Slot of iron [for the guns]. 1497 Acc. 
Ld.High Treas. Scot. 1.334,19 serpentinis gunnis. . ; with 
ilkane tua chameris, thair mykkis and thatr slottis. 1542 
Extr A herd. Reg. (1844) I. i85Menzesand..Nicholsoune 
to he maisteris of the artillierie, and to provyd boolis, slottis, 
and all vder munitionis requirit thairto. 

1788 W. H. Marshall Yorksh. II. 333 Slot, any btoad, 
flat wooden bar. 1833 Loudon Encycl. Archit, § 1316 A 
bridge [in a cider-press].. is suspended at each end by Lwo 
slots (cross bars) playing on a rim. 1833 Sir H. Douglas 
Milit. Bridges (ed. 3) 336 Bridges formed of four or six 
rough trees, secured at their crossings by the cross-pieces 
(slots in carpentry). 1892 Daily Telegr. 17 June 4/8 He 
noticed that the ‘ slot ' worked from the next box was down. 

b. spec. One of the cross-bars connecting the 
bulls of a harrow. 

Occurs much earlier as slots : see Slote sb. 2. 

1799 Hull Advertiser 15 June 2 /a Timber. For sale,. . 
harrow bulls and slots. 1808 in Jamieson. 1844 H. Ste- 
phens Bk. Farm II. 327 Four longitudinal bars,, .with four 
lighter transverse bars, or slots. 1846 J, Baxter Libr. Pract, 
Agric. (ed.4) II. 339 The ‘ slots ’ or cross-pieces of thin ash. 
Slot (slpt), sb. 3 Also 5-6 slots, 5 , 8-9 slott. 
£ad. OF. esclot in sense 1 (see examples in Gode- 
lroy, wrongly explained), of obscure origin.] 

1. The slight depression or hollow running down 
the middle of the breast. Now Sc. and rare. 

*3. . Gaw. # Gr. Knt. 1330 Syben bay slvt J>e slot, sesed 
be erber. Ibid. 1593 pe mon..Set sadly pe scharp in be 
slot euen, Hit hym vp to pe hult, bat be hert schyndered. 

I a X400 Morte Arth. 2254 O-slante doune fro be slote he 
slyttes at ones 1 C1400 Destr. Troy 3063 The slote of hir 
slegh brest [was] sleght for to showe. 2741 Compl. Fam, 
Piece 1. i. 43 If a Child . .has Pain in the Back, or Slot of the 
Breast. x8o8 Jamieson, Slot of the breast , the pit of the 
stomach; where the breast-bone slopes away on each side, 
leaving a hollow. 01x904 in Eng. Dial. Did. 

2. An elongated narrow depression or perfora- 
tion made in the thickness of a piece of timber, 
etc., usually for the reception of some other part 
or piece, whether fixed or movable. 

Slot hole occurs earlier (1485) in this sense: see 6 . 

2523 Fitzheeb. Husb. § 4 At the ploughe-tayle, where be 
two wedges, that be called slote-wedges : the one is in the 
slote above the beame, the other in the saide slote, vnder 
the plough-beame. 1577 Harrison England 11. xi. (1877) 

I. 227 A squaie blocke of wood. ., which dooth ride vp and 
downe in a slot, rabet, or regall betweene two pieces of tim- 
ber. 1747 HoasoN Miner's Diet S iv, Formerly the Fotk[s] 
were used to be Tennerd, and the Sills made with Slotts to 
put them in, 1823 J. Nicholson Oferai. Mechanic 435 
The catch-box has a slot, fitting a feather oil the spindle. 
iSso CiiUBB Locks Keys 33 A brass guard, in which there 
was a slot for a pin to slide in. x88x Young Every Man 
his own Mechanic 76 Mortising machines and others for 
boring and making slots in timber. 

to. The opening in a slot-machine for the re- 
ception of a coin. AIso_/g". 

2888 Pall Mall G. 23 Sept. 5/1 * Drop a penny into the 
slot ’ and you can . . obtain a cigarette. 2893 Times 28 Apr. 
9/3 The Chancellor.. has had recourse to the latest auto- 
matic invention, and has put a penny in the slot. 

3 . (See quots.) 

1590 Cokaine Treat. Hunting Dj, Diners Bitches haue 
sundrie slots in their palmes .- some haueslots on bothsides ; 
other some are plaine palmed. X900 Pollok & Thom Sports 
Burma 373 The slots or divisions of the hoofs now showed 
very deep and distinctly in the soft earth. 

4. dial. (See quote. 1796 and 1882 .) Also 
attrib ., as slot-hem . 

30 
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1796 F. Leighton MS, Letter, To the Yorkshire words 
add Slot, meaning the open hem in which the strings run 
of a purse, work-bag, night cap, &c. 1828- in dialect gloss- 
aries (Yks., Lane., Line.}. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm II. 
508 A couple of tapes drawn tight in a slot-hem. 1883 Caul- 
feild & Saward Diet. Heedhok. 452/2 Slot, an inelegant 
term, employed in the eastern counties of England to denote 
a oasing formed either by a double Running, or by a Hem, 
for theieceptionofaiibbon or tape, to be used as a Running- 
string. 

5. Sc. (See quot.) 

This sense is also recorded for Norw. slot (Ross}, and may 
represent a different word. 

1808 Jamieson, The slot of a hill, a liollowin a hill, or be- 
tween two ridges. 

6. atlrib. (in sense 2), as slot-aim , -bar, - bearing , 
hole, etc.; slot -wedge ( see 2, quol. 1523). 

1879 Cassell's Teclin. Edna. IV. 392/2 As the *slot-arm 
[in a lathe] oscillates, it gives a reciprocating motion to the 
shaping slide. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm II. 331 The 
■'slot-bar. .is for the purpose of adjusting the length of the 
fourth foot of the machine to any inequalities of the barn- 
floor. 1869 Ranking Machine <5- Hand-tools PI. J 2, The 
bottom of the slot bar is arranged with a capped beaiing. 
1839 Ure Diet. Arts 1109 The spindles with their bobbins 
revolve in two *slot-bearings. 1869 Ranking Machine <$■ 
Hand-tools PI. J a, These carriages and 'slot heads are quite 
independent of each other in all their motions. 1485 Hot- 
tingham Fee. III. 244 For boryng of ij. *slott holes in a bote 
stake. 1869 Ranking Machine §• Hand-tools PI. H 9, The 
tools are fixed . . in squaie slot holes. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s 
Word-bk., * Slot-horn J, the same as truss-hoops. 1889 Ran- 
king Mach. 4- Mill-work 167 The axis.. of the *slot-lever. 
1888 Lockwood's Did. Mech. Eng. Terms 283 The 'slot 
link, .of an engine, which, through the medium oftheeccen- 
trics, alters the valve for forward or backward motion. 1835 
Ure Philos. Mannf. 119 The "slot-piece h adjusts the roller 
a, and a similar slot-piece . . adjusts the roller 6. x8gx Daily 
Hews 28 Dec. 3/1 In the concrete.. are embedded at inter- 
vals cast iron tube frames, to which the 'slot rails are bolted. 
x8ga Low Machine Draw. 108 What is the object of the 
'slot way in the upper pm t of the ram 7 

b. Slot-machine, -meter, a machine or meter 
which is operated by inserting a coin in a slot. 

189a Pall MallG. 2 June 1/3 An ostrich’s stomach is noL 
filled with mechanism like a slot machine’s. 1899 Westm. 
Gas. 10 Aug. 2/2 A reduction of 2d. per thousand to those 
using the slot meter. 

7 . Comb. , as slot-borer, -boring, -drilling, -headed. 
1869 Ranking Mach. $ Mill-work 169 Crank and Slot- 
headed Sliding Rod. 1873 Knight Diet. Mech. 2215 Slot- 
drilling Machine. 18B4 Ibid. Suppl. 823/2 Slot Borer , a 
tool used for opening the cut in connection with slotting 
machines. Ibid,, Slot-boring Machine. 

Slot (slpt), sb. 3 Also 6 alotte. [ad. AF. and 
OF. esclot (pi. escloz, esclos ) hoof-print of a horse, 
etc., by Godefroy identified with esclot, esclop 
wooden shoe, but more prob. ad. ON. sl6Q track, 
Sleuth sfl.2] 

1. The track or trail of an animal, esp. a deer, 
as shown by the marks of the foot; sometimes 
misapplied to the scent of an animal ; hence gener- 
ally, track, trace, or trail. 

1S75 Turberv. Venerie 36 Take your Bloudboundes and 
with them finde out the view or Slotte of the Harte or Bucke. 
*579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 33 To dogge them a little, 

. .and so discouer by slottewheie the Deare takelh soyle. 
x6xa Drayton Poly-olb. xiin 1x5 The Huntsman by his 
Slot, or breaking eaith, perceaves . .Where he hath gone 
to lodge. 1637 B. Jonson Sad Shepherd 1. ii, By bis slot, 

. . His frayings, fewmets, he doth promise sport. 1663 Kiu.i- 
grew Parson's Weddingv. iv, If he had had as much hoof 
as horn, you might have hunted the beast by his slot. 1733 
Somerville Chase m. 472 See here his Slot; up yon green 
Hill he climbs. 1777 Lightfoot Flora Scotica I. 7 They 
were called.. slothe hounds, from their following the slot 
or track of men or cattle. 1801 Southey Thalaba 11, xxiii, 
The Deer Hath left his slot beside the way. 1863 Boner 
Transylv. 134 The slot of the bear is quite like that of a 
human being. 1888 Doughty Arabia Deserta I. t6i We 
found in the sand where an hyena had lately passed ; S Still 
asked if I knew the slot. 

Jig. 1643 Milton Colast. Wks. 1851 IV. 372 This odious 
fool, .leavs the noysom stench of his mde slot behind him. 
x8ao Scott Monast. ix, We know Noiman a Hue blood- 
hound, who will never quit the slot. 1864 Daily Telegr. 
10 Oct., The Emperor, who rarely quits the slot of an idea. 
1884 iQth Cent. Oct. 338 The most viciously virtuous reviewer 
that ever gave tongue on the slot of an imaginary scandal. 

2. A deer’s foot. 

1876 World J. No. is 1. rs As to what is the correct name 
of a deeds foot, . . I never heaid it called anything but ‘ slot ’. 
1901 W tstm. Gaz. 3 Sept. 2/2 Another spoil of the chase of 
the wild red deer is the foot 01 ‘ slot as it is called, and these 
slots may be found seiving as bell-pulls, or even as dooi- 
knockers and ink-stands. 

3. Comb., as slot-wise adv. 

X865 Swinburne Poems % Ball, Lasts Veneris 233 And 
Packing ever slot- wise the warm scent. 1890 ‘ R. Boldre- 
wood’ Colonial Reformer (1891) 126 Following tho Hack 
(slotwise) at dawn of day. 

t Slot, sbA Obs. rare. In 5 solot(t. [Ofob- 
seme origin.] A muddy place ; mud. 

Perh. a var. of Sloth sb? ; the same vocab. has paytt for 
path . Halhwell’s ‘Slot, wet sticky clay. Lincl (copied by 
Brogden) is of very doubtful genuineness. 
c 1475 Piet. V oc. in W r,-Wlilcker 797 Hie limes [ = linens], 
a sejott. Ibid. 798 Hoc volutahravt , a selot [riel 
t Slot, shfi Obs.- 1 [a. Du. or LG. slot (G. 
schloss ) : see Slot jAI] A castle. 

1578 Riche Allarme to England To Rdr., Thou paydst 
for building of a slot, that wrought thine owne decay. 

Slot (slpt), v.i Now dial. [f. Slot sbj i.l 

1. trans. To bolt (a door). 


The entry in Johnson (1755). ‘To Slot, v.a. (slughen, 
Dutch), to strike or clash hard * is prob. an echo (through 
Bailey) of Skinner, who connects the word with Du. sluyten. 

1363 WinJet Wks. (S.T.S.) 1 . 139 Jour scoleris . . lies in 
thare imagmatioun cloisit vp, slotit, and neidnalit the 
samin 3ettfs of our hsretage, 1671 Skinner Etyuiol. s.v., 
To Slot a door, vox agro Line, usitatissima, (i.e.) j annum 
clandere. [1674 Ray H. C. Words 43 To Slot a door, Lin- 
coln, i. e. to shut it. 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., To slot a 
door, to shut it hastily, or in a passion.) x8xx H. Macneill 
Bygone Times 18 Whan they see The door, tho’ slotted, 
budge a wee. 1825- in dialect glossarie (Nhb., Yks., Line., 
Shropsh.). 
b. (Seequot.) 

1693 Kennett P/w Anti <7. Gloss, s.v. Slade, In the South 
to slot a lock is to thrust it back. 

2 . To secure (a lock) by shooting a bolt. 

1904 A. Griffiths go Yrs. Public Service xxi, 318 He 
found that his skeleton-key would open the lock, even when 
‘ on the double ' or slotted. 

Slot (slpt), zl 2 [f. Slot sbf] 
tl. trans. To pierce through the ‘slot*. Obs,— 1 
la 1400 Morte Arth. 3833 He schokkes owtte a schorte 
knyfe.., And scholde haue slottede liyme in, hot no slytte 
happenede. 

2 . To cut a slot or slots in ; to furnish with a 
slot. Also with out. 

1747 Hooson Miner's Did. Q iij, The Sliders are Slotted 
at both Ends to receive the Folks. 1869 Rankinu Mach. %• 
Hand-tools PI. J a, This machine is intended to slot the 
sides of connecting rods. Ibid. J 4, The tool holder, X, is 
provided with a circular motion.. for slotting out curves. 
189a Low Machine Draw. 34 After it is turned, planed, and 
bored it is slotted across, 
b. Coal-mining. To hole, 

1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-nt. 227. 

3 . To drop (a coin) through a slot in a slot- 
machine. 

1888 Pall Mall G. as Sept. 5/1 All the would-be pur- 
chasers who have carelessly slotted their pence. 

Slot (slpt), fl .3 [f. Slot r£.»] trans. To trace 
by the slot; to follow the track of (a stag, etc.). 

xS8a Stanyiiuhst Henris 1. (Arb.) 33 Thtec stags sturdye 
wer vnder Neere the scacost gating, theyra slot thee clus- 
terus lieerdflock. 1723 Fant. Did. s.v. Hart, If the Way 
is too hard to slot, be sme to tiy far enough back. 1838 
Sporting Mag. Aug. 342 The hounds could own no such 
thing, neither could the knowing ones ‘ slot ’ the animal. 
1884 Longman's Mag. IV. 480 The ground may be so wet 
. .that iL is impossible to ‘slot’ a deer. 

Slote (slifot), sb. Also 5 sloot, 7 solote ; 8- 
sloat. [var. of Slot 
f 1 . A door-bolt. Obs, =Slot sb. 1 1. 
c 1440 Prom/. Paru. xfio/r Sloot, or scliylyl of sperynge, 
pcssulnm, X515 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scott. V. ix Ane 
grete slote to monsure Sanct Romanis chalmour, 16x4 
Churchw. Acc. Piltiuglon, etc. (Surtees) 170 For makinge 
two holes in stones for the sclotes goinge in our chinch 
dore, X633 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 105, l have gotten 
now.. the gate to open the slote and shut the bar of His 
door. 1721 Ramsay Poems Gloss., Slote, a Bar or Bolt for 
a Door. 

2 . A bar; a cross-bar; also in special senses 
(see quols. and cf. Slot sb. 1 2). 

a. 1483 Fabric Rolls York Minster (Surtees) 87 Lestyers 
et slotes pro eisdem altaribus, 41. 17s. 4d. 1323 Fitziierb. 
Husb. § 13 [The] harowe-bulles. .liaue slotes of wode put 
through theym lyke lathes, . ,aud the formest slote must be 
bygger than the other. 1674 Ray H. C. Words 43 The 
Slote of a ladder or gate, the fiat step or bar. 1688 Holme 
Armoury in. 339/a The Slotes aie the vnder peeces which 
keepe the bottom of the Cart together. Ibid. 340/1 The 
seveial parts of a Wagon. . . The Slotes [are] the cross pieces 
which hold the Shafts togethei. 184X Harisiiorne Salop. 
Ant. Gloss., Slote, a kind of bolt for bottoms or sides of 
wagons, ‘tumbrels’, or harrows, 1879-87 in Shropshire 
and Cheshire glossaries. 

A 1704 Did. Rust. s.v. Cart, The Sloats are the under 
pieces which keep the bottom of the Cai t together. 1730 
W. Ellis Mod, Husb. Ill, v. 78 The Sloats of a Gate or 
Hurdle. 1833 Wayland Mem, Judson II 340 The opening-, 
in the sloats above the windows. 1858 Oimmonds Diet 
Trade, Sloat, a piece of wood used as a stretcher, as the 
bar of a chair, the sloats of a cart. 

3 . A tiap-door in a theatre stage. 

1833 Punch XXIV. 128/2 The woiking of vaiious 
mysterious engines of mnchineiy, called ‘sloats’ and 
‘ sciuto-pieces '. 1838 in Si mm on us Did. Tuidc. 

Hence Slo'ted ppl, a,, furnished with slots or 
cross-bars ; having (so many) slots. 

1323 Fitzhehb. Hmb. § 13 'Ilie hoise.barrowe is made of 
fyue bulles, ..not soo inochu as the other, but they be lyke 
rioted and tinded. 1730 W. Ellis Mod, Husb. IV. iv. 63 
(E.D.S.), The open five-slotcd hurdle. 

Sloth (sIguJ)), sbj Forms; a. 2 slau’Se, 3-5 
slaupe, 5 slaw(e)tb(e, slauth (6 slaughte). * (i. 

3 slouKBe, 4 sloi^te, slougthe, 5 slougite, 
slought. y. 4-5 sloupe, 4-6 slouthe, 4-6 
slouth ; 4 s(c)lowpe, 4-5 slowthe, 5, 7 elowth. 
8. 6-8 sloath. e. 5 slothe, 6- sloth.. [Early AUK. 
sldwS(e, slowbie, diiectly formed on slaw, slow 
Slow a. in place of OE. shiwtS Sleuth sbj] 

1 . Physical or mental inactivity ; disinclination 
to action, exertion, or labour ; sluggishness, idle- 
ness, indolence, laziness. 

a. c 1x73 Lamb. Uom, 19 J>e Iicome luuacS muchele slauSe 
and muchele etinge. c xaos Lay. 27039 Sti 5 imodede men & 
swifte, slaujie hidreled. 13 . . E. E. Allit. P. B 178 For fele 
fautez may a freke forfete his blysse,. .pen for slaupe one, 
a 1400-50 Alexander 4293 Suifet, surquidry, & slawth. 

Affix 225 After. R. 144 Heo wule scheken of hire step of 
vuel siouhSe. c 1380 Wychf Wks. (18S0) 200 Oure owene 


necligence & sloujte. 1437 Libel Eng. Polity m Pol. Poems 
(Rolls) II. 187 Nowe here be ware. .That for sloughe and 
for rach[l]eshede [etc.]. £1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon 
iv. 1 17 Me semeth that.. slougthe is amonge vs. 

y. 1340-70 Alex, y Dind. 344 We nofle sclepe in no 
sclowpe ttl we hem sclain haue, X390 Gower Con/. I. rs 
Ofte is sen that mochel slowthe, Whan men ben drunken of 
the cuppe, Doth mochel harm, a 1430 Knt. de la Tour 
(1868) 42 Another ensaumple..of hem that for slouthe 
lessethe her masse, c 1335 Elyot Educ, Children B j, For 
Slouth destroyeth the powei of nature. 1397 Hooker Eccl, 
Pol. v. lxxii. § 17 Slouth and fulnesse in peaceable times at 
home. 

8. « x6x8 Sylvester Paradox agst. Libet tie 225 Wks. 
(Grosavt) II. 37 Not one of them will brook his Son in 
sloath to lurk. 1628 Prynne Censure Cosens 42 Their 
sloath and lasmesse is so great. 1697 Dryden Vitg. Georg. 
:. rgo H imself did. .Arts ordain ; Nor suffer’d Sloath to rust 
his active Reign. 

e. 1573-83 Sandys Serm. xvii. 298 To withdraw men., 
fronisloth. 1606 Dkkker Seven Deadly Sins Wks. (Giosai t) 
II. 30 This nastio, and loathsome sin of Sloth. X648 \V ilkink 
Math. Magick I. ii. 8 These arts, .admit not cither of sloth 
or wcarinesse. 1700 Rowe A mb. Step-Moth. 1. i, Sloth and 
folly Shiver anu shrink at sight of toil and hazaid, X790 
Burke Fr. Rev. 247 The same lazy but restless disposition, 
which loves sloth and hates quiet. 1847 Yeowell Anc. 
Brit. Church vii. 64 Ease has a natural tendency to on- 
gender sloth. 1867 Freeman Harm. Cong. (1877) I. v. 366 
Deposed by his subjects on account of his sloth and luxury, 

to. Personified. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. n. 69 In al be serayse of Sloube I 
sese hem to-gedere, 1390 Gower Con/. II. 9 Bot Slowthe 
mai no profit winne, Bot he mai singe [etc.], c 1425 Cast. 
Persev, 898 in Macro Plays, Lechery, Slawth, & Glotonye, 
to mans llesch Je are fendis Fre. 1609 Dkkkfr Warns 
Wks. (Grosart) IV. 113 Sloth, by reason that he is troubled 
with the gout, busies himselfe little with State matters, 
1769 Gray Ode Installat. 4 Dreaming Sloth of pallid hue, 
c. Comb., as sloth-jaundiced, -loved, -promoting, 
-shunning adjs. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bar las 1. vi. 868 What can be hard to 
a sloath-shunning Spirit? 1598 Ibid. 11. ii. ti. Babylon 530 
Down in my sloath-lov’d bed again I shrink. 1734 1 J. Lovr. ’ 
Cricket 1. 64 Of sloth-pionioting sports, forewarn’d, liewiue 1 
1794 Coleridge Lines on Friend Poems (1907) 27 Eneigic 
reason and a shaping mind... Sloth-jaundiced all i 

2 . Slowness; taidiness. 

ri38o \Vyclie Wks, (1880) 313 J>us many men for sich 
slowbe of shmp teprouyng synnun meche. 6-1386 Ciiaucfk 
and Hun's T. 258 I fie so be thou ivolc witli-outen slouthe 
Bileue aright. 1451 Cavgravi: Li/e St. Aug. 2X Augustin 
be-gan to accuse lnm-self sor. .of be slauth ol his retuinc to 
God. 1628 Ford Loved s Mel. v. i, Wherefore diop thy 
words in such a sloth? 1729 Siielvocke Artillery v. 379 
[To] fill all his. . Fuzes or Trains of Communication with a 
Composition whose Sloth he lias been assured of. 18x5 
Jefferson Wilt. (1830) IV. 265 From sloth of proceedings, 
an embargo was permitted to mil through the winter. 

3 . As a ‘proper term’, by later writers taken 
to mean : A company of bears (or erroneously, 
boars). 

c 143a in Trans. Philol. Soc. (1909) in. 52 A Slouthe of 
Bcerys. Ibid. 33 A slothe of bayris, c 1470 Hors, Shepc, 4- 
G. (Roxb.) 31 A slouth of beres. [Cf. Sr.nin u sb. 1 x b.] 1616 
Dullokar Eng. Ex/., Slowth, a heard ot company of wild 
Boares together. x6B8 Holme Armoury II, 132/1 The 
Proper terms given to Beasts when they are in Cointunyes. 
..Beares, a Slowth. x8ox Strutt Spot Is 4- Past. 17 A 
sloth of bears. 

4 . An edentate arboreal mammal of a sluggish 
natuie, inhabiting tropical parts of Central anti 
South America. 

Two genera of sloths are recognized, vi/ Bradyput, with 
three toes on the fore-feet, and Chohvpus with only two. 

1613 I’urchas Pilgrimage 704 note, The Spaufaids rail 
it. .the lightdug. Ihe PoitugaK Sloth. The Indians, Hay. 
t68i Grew Musician i, 11, i. The Sloath... An Animal of 
so slow a motion, that he will be thiee or four days, at 
least, in climbing up and coming down a Tree, 1699 Wah k 
V oy. (1729) 401 The Sloath. Is a very slow-pat ed Animal, 
taking a whole Day in going fifty Paces. 1774 Golds, v, 
Nat, Hist. (1770) IV. 341 Of the sloth there are two 
diffcient kinds, distinguished from each other by their 
claws. 1834 M e Alut<r«u Cuvio 's Aitiin. Hingd. 93 The 
Sloths have c> Uudr1u.1l tuoUus, and sharp cauiiu longer than 
those molars. 1894-5 I.ydfkkiu Roy. Hat. Hist, III, 
207 Sloths aie mainly iiouui nal ; and in theii usual attitude 
they hang suspended bat k downuaids. 
jig. 1826 IlmiD Lad Man Htu, I. .never was one of the 
sloths. 1832 ll, lim. 1 ks Eclipse 0/ Eaith (18041 140 Man 
has been gradually ci.twling up. a very Sloth 111 4 piogiess 
from the lowest Fetichlsin ami Polytheism. 

b. Applied, usually with distinguishing epithets, 
to other animals, as the sloth-bear, the koala or 
koolah, the slow lori or lemur, and the myloilou 
or megatherium. 

See also gi on ml sloth s.v. Ground sb. 18 b. 

(«) X790 Shaw Hahaalist's Misc. II. pi. 5S The Uisine 
Bradypus,or Utsiform Sloth. 1793 Pi knam Synop. <Jua.tr. 
«;d. 31 II. 243 Uisitorm Sloth with a long ami stioiig no v, 
truncated at the end. 1800 Shaw Gat, Acvl. 1. 1. 1O0 The 
Ursiiie i Sloth is about the .si/.: of a Bear. 18*7 Gmitun 
Cleric/ 's Auim. King,/. 1 1 . The Vrsus Labi, it ns, placet} 
erroneously by IVmiant and others among the Sloths, under 
the name of the I’isine Slutk 
(b) 18x3-27 [see Koolah]. a 1862 J. G. Wood Illnstr, Hat. 
Hist. 1 . 468 The name of Australian Sloth.. has bmi ap- 
plied to it [the Koala, Phascotardos a'mreus] because it 
is able to cling with its feet to the branches alter the manner 
of the sloths. 

(tr) x8* 7 Griffith Cuvier's Anim. Kitted. If 229 The Slow 
Lons, or Sloth of Bengal (Lemur tardigradus , 1 * 1 . X903 
Lydekkkr Mostly Mammals 314 The name ‘sloth 4 is not 
infrequently misapplied by travellers to the siow-lemnrs 
of India and the Malay countries, or to tbeir cousins the 
galagos of Africa. 
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(d) 2842 Owen {title), Description of the Skeleton of an 
Extinct Gigantic Sloth, Mylodon robusius. Ibid. 147 The 
osseous frame-work of the gigantic extinct Sloths, 
c. A species of Protozoa (see quot.). 

1859 P. H. Gosse Evenings Microscope (1877) 392 Two 
more species of this extensive genus [Euglena). .have re- 
ceived the appellations of the Pear (VS. pyjatm) and the 
Sloth ( E , deses.) 

5 . Special combs. : sloth-animalcule (seequots.) ; 
sloth-bear, an Indian species of bear ( Melursus 
labiatus or ttrsinus) ; sloth-monkey, the slow 
lori or lemur; sloth-tree, the South American 
trumpet-tree ( Cecropia peltata), whose leaves are 
eaten by the sloth. 

187* Carpenter's Zoo!. If. 230 A number of minute 
creatures, well known to microscopic observers as *Sloth 
or Bear-Animalcules. 1889 Geddes & Thomson Evolution 
of Sex vi § 5. 72 The degenerate water-beais or sloth-animal- 
cules (Tardigradd). 1835 Penny Cycl. IV, 90/2 Labiated 
Bear, or *Sloth Bear, a x86a J. G. Wood Illusir. Nat. Hist. 
I. 407 The Aswail, or Sloth Bear. 1804 Lydekkf.h Roy. 
Nat. Hist. II. 26 The sloth-bear may be regarded as one 
of the most characteristic., mammals of India. 1891 Cent. 
Diet, s.v., *Sloth-monkey. 1905 A. R. Wallace My Life I. 
xx. 324 The two species of Sloth-monkeys (pithecia) are 
found. 2885 Lady Brassey Trades eg Among them was 
the "“sloth tree (Cecropia), all arms and legs. 

1 Sloth, s A 2 Ohs. Also slothe, [app. an altera- 
tion of slogh Slough sb.i The examples are E. 
Anglian.] A miry or muddy place ; a slough. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 460/1 Slothe, wheie fowle water 
stundythe, lacuna. Ibid., Slothe, wheie swyne or o(*er 
bestys hail dwellyd, voliitabrnm. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys 
(Roxb.) 125 But thi goddys..Or ben of bras.. Or ellys of 
stonys wych in a sloth to laye Wer bettyr to skepyn from the 
foul weye. 

t Sloth, a. Obs. rare. Also 5 slouth.(e, slought. 
[f. Sloth sb . 1 Cf. Sleuth a. 1 ] Slothful, slow. 

1412-20 L yog. Chron. Troy 1. 3646 Of pe future slouth 
and necligent, 0x450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 367 A 1 3e 
fonnys and slought of herte For to beleve in holy Sciypture. 
i54g Latimer end Sente, bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 48 God is 
a good God,.. and very sloth to reuenge hys blasphemie. 
1605 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iii. in. Law 138 What? are 
ye gtowne so sloth ? 

Sloth (slc'ujj), v . Now rare. Forms: a. 5 
slawth. ft. 4-5 slowth. (5 slowjth), 4-6 
slouthe, 7- sloth, [f. Sloth sb.l Cf. Sleuth vX\ 
+ L trans. To allow to slip through slothful- 
ncss or delay ; to neglect. Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 2 Som time he slowtheth in a day 
That he nevere after gete mai. 1455 Rolls of Parlt. V. 
286/2 Diverges matters. .have be slowthed and throwen 
into giete.. omission. X477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 
22 Slouthe nor delay not that thou must nedely execute. 
1500 Will of Catelyn (Someiset Ho.) My tithes necligently 
forgolen or slowthed. *708 M. Bruce Led. 13, I do not 
bid you cast away your Callings nor Sloth them neither, 
f b. To waste, pass away (time) in idleness. 

1523 State P., Hen. VIII, VI. 171 Whicbe thinges must 
neaes geve the more occasion to ihEmperour not to slouthe 
any time that may be taken for avauncement of this enter- 
prise. 1676 Bunyan Strait Gate 69 The most of professors 
are for imbezzeling, tmspending and slothingaway their time. 

2 . intr. To be or become indolent or lazy. 

1390 Gower Conf. II, 116 Yit ne wol he noght travaile.., 
13 ot slowtheth under such a drede. C1440 Jacob's Well 
281 pat pou schalt noijt dullyn and slawthyn in pi labour of 
pi piayers. 1888 Doucjn ry ArabiaDeserta 1 . 279 Strenuous 
solitary men, whose unquiet mettlemoves them from slothing 
in the tent’s shadow to prowl as the wolf in the wilderness. 

Hence Slo ‘thing vbl. sb. 

c 1690 Jas. Fraser in Wodrow Sel. Biogr. (1847) II. 239 
Mispending of time, excess in lawful comforts, slothing of 
private duties. _ 

Slothful (slJu-pful), a. (and sb.). Forms: a. 

5 slouthe-, 5-7 slouth-, 6 slought- ; 5 slowt-, 6 
slowth-. 0. 6 slothe-, 6- sloth-, 7 - ^ sloath.-. 
Also 5-7 -full. [f. Sloth sbj Cf. Slecthful a.] 

1 . Of persons, etc. : Full of sloth ; indisposed to 
exertion ; inactive, indolent, lazy, sluggish. 

a. c 1400 Pilgr. So-mle (Caxton, 1483)111. viii. ssSloutheful 
haue they ben aboute thoyr owne hele. 2484 Caxton 
Fables of sEsop v. xiii, I am so slouthfull that I maye not 
ete. 1552 Latimer Serve. Lord's Prayer vii. 56 God tempteth 
u*, for exercyse sake, that we should not be slouthfull. 1582 
N, T. (Rhem.) Matt. xxv. 26 Naughtie and sloughtful 
seivant. *592 Spenser F. Q . 11. vi. 18 The slouthfull waue 
of that great griesly lake. J 

p. 1530 Palsgr. 324/2 Slowe or slothfull, lente, tarcltf. 
1555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 194 Least the residue shulde 
waxe slothefull with Idlenes. 1606 Dekicbr Seven Sms iv* 
(Arb.) 33 Hee is the fcuie Slothfull man that does no good. 
2656 Stanley Hist. Philos. III. u. 129 Admit not a sloathfull 
person unto your doctrines. 2727 Pope Iliad x. 74 Still, 
with your Voice, the sloathful Soldiers raise. 2752 Hume 
Ess. 4 Treat. (1777) I. 290 A nation, .cannot maintain . .its 
fleets and armies from the industry of such slothful mem- 
bers. 1828 ScoTr F. M. Perth viii, You shall not find 
Patuck Charteris slothful in a matter of this importance. 
2876 B. Martin Messiah's Kingd. vi. ii. 302 The church 
has been slothful. 

b. absol. (chiefly as//.). 

2630 B. JonsoN Disc. Wks. (Rtldg.) 752/2 He is grown to 
active men an example, to the slothful a spur. 167? Bun- 
van Pilgr. Introd., It will make the sloathful active be. 
2781 Scot. Paraphrases xn.v, Ye indolent and slothful rise. 

o. As sb. A lazy person, a sluggard. 

2648 H er iuck H esp . , Dissxu.fr. Idlcncssef oiles, or Manides 
Set on purpose to enthrall Men, but Slothfulls most of all. 

2 . Of habits, etc. : Characteiized by sloth or 
disinclination to exertion. 


1*2400 Pol., Ret., 4 L. P. (1866) 5 Fy on slowtfull con- 
tenewaunce. 2339 Act 31 Hen. VIII, c. 9 The slouLhfull 
and ungodly lief w cl » hathe bene used emonges all those 
sorte w c, > have borne. the name of religious folke. 1587 
Mirr. Mag., Mempricins vi. 1 Then wickedly I fell to 
slouthfull ease, a 2700 Evelyn Deary 29 Mar. 2689, The 
slothfull, sickly temper of the new King. 2808 Scott 
Marne, v. iv, His peaceful day was slothful ease. 1846 
M c Cullocii Acc. Brit . Emp. (1854) I. 303 They have also 
been obliged to lay aside their slothful habits. 

Slothfully (slJu-jfuli), ado. Also 6 slought-, 
6-7 slouth-, 7 Bloath-. [f. prec.] In a slothful 
maimer ; lazily, sluggishly. 

2529 S. Fish Supplic. Beggers (2871) 3 Is it any merueilie 
that the taxes .haue bin sosloughtfully, ye painfully leuied? 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidatie's Comm. 44 He hath hitheito 
wrought slouthfullye. 2592 Percivall Sp. Did., Perezosa- 
veente , slothfully. 1742 Bp. Berkeley in Fraser Life 
(1871) viii. 274 IF I tamely and slothfully gave myself up to 
be ridden .. by the Pope. 1872 R. Ellis Catullus lxi, 194 
Not too slothfully tarrying, Thou art here. 

Slothfulness (slou*>fulnes). Also 6 slought-, 
6-7 slouth-, sloath-. [f. Slothful a. + -ness.] 
The state or character of being slothful ; sluggish- 
ness, laziness. 

2526 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 2532) x 31 All slouthfulnes, 
all negligence. 2555 Eden Decades (Aib.) 53 Inexcusable 
slothfulnesse and negligence. 2638 Junius Paint. Ancients 
24 Such occasions as may serve for an excuse of slouthful- 
nesse. 1689 tr, Buchanan's De Jure Regm apud Stotos 61 
[They) prefer a quiet sloathfulness to honest hazaids. 1736 
Ainsworth i. s.v., The refusing of labour is a proof of 
slothfulness and laziness. 2878 Spurgeon Treas. David 
cviii. Introd., To use the same words continually, .would 
show great slothfulness. 

tSlO'ih-head. Obs .— 1 In 4 sloghphede. 
[f. Sloth j£.I] Slothfulness. 

2303 R. BrunneT/uhi?/. Syiuit 5073 3 yt ys by ran vnkynde 
sloghbhede, pat a man vnuep . . wyl wuischep God derwrply. 
+ Slo'tlily, adv. Obs .— 1 Ia 5 Blowthlyohe. 
[f. Sloth a. + -ly 2 .] Sluggishly, lazily. 

c 2420 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xiii, Other manere 
of rennynge houndes per bee pe whiche hunteth somdele 
more slowthlyche and heuylich. 

Slo t-hound, [f. Slot sb. 3 ] A sleuth-hound. 

1537 St. Papers, Hen. VIII (2836) V. 07 Diverse of his 
tenauntes pursewed the trade with a slott hownd. 2829 
Scott IvanJioe xxviii, The misfortunes which track my foot- 
steps like slot-hounds. 2839 J. Snowe Rhine I. 352 The 
wrath of the archbishop, which still tracked them like a 
slot-hound. 2864 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. xvi. xiii. (1872) VI. 
298 The slot-hounds [being] uncoupled and put on his trail, 
poor Cameron was uuearthed, 

f Slot-staff. Sc. Obs .- 1 [?f. Slot sbA 2.] 
Some form of staff used as a weapon. 

*561 Burgh Rees. Prestwick (Maitl. Club) 66 Ane slot staf, 
or ane pow ax, suerd and buklar. 

Slotted (slated), ppl. a. [f. Slot sb. 2 2 or v. 2 ] 
Having a slot or slots. 

2849 Mech. Mag. Oct. 327 A pin,. which takes into a 
slotted piece which slides up and down in a curved groove. 
1869 Ranking Mach. 4 Hand-tools PI. I 4, The reversing 
lever,. is carried.. through the slotted lever. 2881 A. G. 
Bell Sound by ’ Radiant Energy ix The beam of light is 
interrupted by its passage through the two slotted disks. 

Slotter, sb. [f. Slot v. 2 J One who makes 
slots ; also, a slotting-machine. 

2882 Insir. Census Clerks (2885) 42 Engine and Machine 
Making .‘..Slotter. Screwer. 2892 Pall Mall G. 24 Nov. 
7/2 Planers, slotters, turners, smiths, and men engaged in 
skilled work. 

Slotter (slp'tsi), v. Now dial. Also 4-5 
sloter(yn). [Of obscure oiigin: cf. Du. slod- 
deren , LG. shtddern, G. schlottem, some senses of 
which come near to those of the English word.] 

1 . trans. To make foul or dirty ; also, to spill 
or splash about, to slop. 

The sb. slotter spilled liquor, a filthy mess, etc., is also 
lecorded in dialect use from 1787 (Grose) onwards. 

c 2340 Hamfole Pr. Consc. 2367 pan aght pesaul of synful 
with-in Be ful foule pat es alle slotered in syn. c 2430 Syr 
Gener. (Roxb.) 7066 ‘ Abide, 1 she seid, ‘so mot I thee, More 
slotered thei most be c 1440 Promp, Parv. 460/ 2 Sloteron, 
or defowlyn, viaculo, deturpo, 1825- in dialect glossaries, 
etc. (Sc. and South-western). 

2 . intr. To be slothful or slovenly. Sc. 

1533 Douglas's /Eneid iv. Prol. 264 Thou auld hasard 
leichoure,..Tkat slotteris [Small's ed. flotteris] furth euer- 
mare in sluggardry. 2808 Jamieson, Slotterin , slutterin, 
acting in a slovenly manner; Loth[ian], 

Hence + Slo-tterbug, a dirty or filthy person. 
e 2440 Promp. Parv. 460 Sloturburgge [ other texts slotyr- 
bugge], cenulentus, maurus, obcenus. 

Slo'ttery, Cl, Sc. and dial. Also Sc. slottry. 
[f. Slotter v.J 

Todd (1818) gives slottery from Urry’s ed. of Chaucer 
( Knt.'s T. 2025), but the conect reading is flotery. 

1 . Sc. Sluggish, slothful. 

25x3 Douglas JEneiA vr. iv. 87 The slottry Sleip, Deidis 
cusingofkynd. 2808 Jamieson, Slottry, slumbering, drowsy, 
inactive; Loth[ian]. 

2 . dial. Of weather, etc. : Wet, dirty. 

2790 Grose Prov . Gloss., Slottery weather, foul, wet 
weather. 2866 G. W. Thornbury Great heart II. 244 The 
roads [round Boscastle, Cornwall] are slottery. 

Slo tting, sb. rare. =Slot sb. 3 1. 

2900 B. Groiiman Master of Game 262 All of which may 
lead his slotting to be mistaken for the tracks of a hind. 

Slotting (slp'tii)), vbl. sb. [f. Slot v. 2 ] 
f 1 . Sc. The practice, on the part of butchers, of 
f scoring’ flesh. Obs. 


2647 Exir. Burgh Rees. Stirling 193 The actis and ordin- 
ances. . anent slotting and spuilyeing of flesche. 

2 . The action of making or cutting a slot or 
slots. 

2844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm II. 689 There is no slotting, 
as in the common harrow, but the bulls and bars are simply 
crossed. 2879 Organ Voicing 20 When fairly voiced, the 
slotting may be commenced. 

b. attreb., as slotting auger , bar, •niachineiry, 
2842 Civil Eng. 4 Arch. Jrnl. IV. 234/1 Improvements 
in slotting machines. Ibid., The fourth part is an improve- 
ment in the slotting bar. 1863 Q. Rev. CXIV. 298 The 
planing, slotting, 01 turning machinery of these factoiies. 
1869 Rankine Mack. 4 Hand-tools PI. P 17, The ordinary 
turning, planing, and slotting tools. 1875 Knigiit Did. 
Mech. 185/x The Slotting Auger cuts laterally. 

3 . Coal-mining. (See quot.) 

2883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-m. 227 Slottings, coal cut away 
in the process of holing. 

Slottysshe, obs. foim of Sluttish a. 

Slouch (slctulf), sb. Forms: 6 slouohe, 
aloutehe, 7slowch(e, 7- slouch. (8 dial, alouch.). 
[Of obscure origin : cf. Slouk, and dial, sloich in 
the same sense. Senses 3 and 4 are from the vb.] 

1 . An awkward, slovenly, or ungainly man; a 
lubber, lout, clown ; also, a lazy, idle fellow. 

Freq. in 16th and 27th c. as a term of disparagement with- 
out precise significance. 

15x5 Barclay Cyt. <5- Uplondyshman Pi ok, A lordes sto- 
make and a beggeis pouche Full yll accordeth, suche was 
this comely slouche. c 2566 Merie Tales of Skelton in S.'s 
Wks. (1843) I p. Ixv, A cobler .which was a tall man and 
a gieate sloucn, otherwyse named a slouche. 1608 Syl- 
vester Du Ba> tas n. iv. iv. Decay 2077 The Iouzie Couch 
Of some base Rufifon, or some beastly Slouch. 164a H. 
More Song of Soul 1. iii. 8 A foul great stooping slouch 
with heavie eyes, And hanging lip, 1709 Brit. Apollo No. 
61. 3/2 A Capacious Pouch, Which look’d like Tail at 
Rump of Slouch. 1714 Gay Sheph. Week 1. 39 Begin thy 
Carrols then, thou vaunting Slouch. 1785 Grose Did. 
Vulgar T., Slouch, ..a negligent slovenly fellow, 2808 J. 
Stagg Misc. Poems 143 Ye’d Tuok but silly slouches. 2882- 
in dial, glossaiies (I. of W., Berks., Lancs.). 1884 Steven- 
son Lett. (1901) I- 342 , 1 lecognise myself, compared with 
you, to be a lout and slouch of the first water. 

b. U.S. slang. A poor, indifferent, or inefficient 
thing, place, person, etc. Chiefly iu the negative 
phrase no slouch ^(something) ; also const, at. 

(a.) 1869 ‘ Mark Twain 1 Innoc.Abr. iv. 27 It. .became a 
most lamentable ‘ slouch of a joui nal 2879 Tourgee Cool's 
Errand 308 The mare, .was no slouch, either. 1888 Lees 
& Clutierbuck B, C. 1887 xxxiii. [1892) 366 We came to 
Spokane Falls, which seemed to be ‘ no slouch of a city ’. 

(b) 1874 J. W. Long Artier. IVtld-Jbwl. viii. 230, I guess 
you a'n’t much of a ‘slouch ’ at shooting. 2808 F. T. Bul- 
len Cruise ‘ Cachalot ' x. 107 He was no 1 slouch ’ at the 
business either. 

2 . ellipt. A slouch haL or bonnet. 

2724-28 in N. 4 Q. 5th Ser. XI. 247/1 Paid 20s. for a rib- 
bon and slouch for Molly, c 2754 Garrick Epil. Fielding's 
Fathcis, The high-cocked, half-cocked qnaker, and the 
slouch, Have at ye all 1 1867 F. H. Ludlow Fleeing to 
Tarshish 189 With his long grey hair streaming from under 
liis slouch. 1891 E. Kjnglakb Australian 107 His hat is 
either small, round and hard, or a black slouch. 

3 . A stooping, or bending forward of the head 
and shoulders, in walking; a loose, ungainly 
carriage or bearing ; a walk or gait characterized 
by this. 

*725 Swift Corr. Wks. 1841 II. 579 He hath a sort of a 
slouch in his walk 1 2771 Mackenzie Man of Feeling xi, 
He was known by the slouch in his gait, and the length of 
his stride. *835 Marry at J. Faithful iii, The slouch m the 
back is taken out, their heavy walk is changed to a firm . . 
tiead. 2865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. xii, Making himself more 
round-shouldered . . by the sullen and persistent slouch. 1885 
J. Runciman Skippers 4 Shellbacks 258 The slight slouch 
that most of our men cultivated, 
b. Const, of (the shoulders, etc.). 

2825 Hone Every-day Bk, I, 881 The carter, .plods with 
double slouch of shoulder. x8ga Stevenson Across Plains 
v. 176 The very slouch of the fellows’ shoulders tells their 
story. 

4 . The fact or condition of slouching or hang- 
ing down loosely. 

1852 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, ix, Fierce glances lower 
under the slouch of broad sombreros. 

Slouch, obs. Sc. f. Slough sb . 2 
Slouch, a. rare. [f. the sb. or v., or back- 
formation from combs, like slouch-eared , .] 

+ 1 . Drooping or hanging loosely ; slouching. 

2688 Holme Armoury in. 207/2 Temptation or Sathan 
. .is drawn with a Dragons head and Wings, to the middle 
like a Man with slouch hanging Breasts. 1709 Land. Gas. 
No. 4540/8 A. .Bay Gelding, ..hath large slouch Ears. 2829 
Widowson Pres. St. Van Diemen’s Land 142 A very large 
head, Roman nose, slouch ears, 

2 . dial. Clownish, loutish ; slovenly. Also Comb. 

1837 Tiiornber Hist. Blackpool 110. X886 Spectator 2587 

An educated loafer, the aimless, shiftless, slouch-souled 
dependant. 

3 . Slouched. (Cf. Slouch hat.) 

2844 Louisa S. Costello B£am 4 Pyrenees I. x. 179 All 
the bathers, .were in cloaks and slouch bonnets. 

Slouch (slautf), v. [app. f. the sb., or the 
ppl. a. (Slouching), which is found earlier. Cf. 
dial, sloich in sense 1.] 

For dialect forms and senses, see the Eng. Dial. Diet. 

1 . intr. To move or walk with a slouch or in 
a loose and stooping attitude. Const, with advs. 
or preps, 
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1754 Fielding J. Wild i. xiv, They with lank ears and 
tails slouch sullenly an. 1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. (1834) 
1 . 151 The circumstance of slouching through mue. a 1845 
Barham Ingold. Leg. Ser. in. Jarvis's IVrg (igo 5) 502 In 
a few minutes his tiny figure was seen ‘slouching’ up the 
ascent. t86a Sala Seven Sons II. vii. 179 He slouched 
to and fro on his beat in the dockyard. 1 886 Jerome Idle 
Thoughts 42_ A genuine idler, .is not a man who slouches 
about with his hands in his pockets. 

fig. 1880 Times 30 Aug. 4/3 They slouched through then: 
lives with a look of cheerful ignorance on their faces. 

b. To carry oneself with a slouch or sloop ; to 
dxoop the head and shoulders. 

1755 Johnson, Slouch, to have a downcast clownish look. 
1785 Grose Diet. Vulgar T., To slouch , to hang down 
one’s head. 1884 Cambridge Rev. 10 Dec. 131 He slouched 
over his oar very badly at the finish. 1900 Elinor Glvn 
Visits Elizabeth (1906) 54, I am going to be like her, and 
not like the women at Nazeby (who all slouched). 

c. Of a hat : To hang down, droop. 

1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xliii, Even the old hat looked 
smarter ; .instead of slouching backward or forward on the 
Laird’s head [eta]. _ 1845 Browning Flight 0/ Duchess x, 
What signified hats if they had no rims on, Each slouching 
befoie and behind like the scallop? 

2 . irans. To put on, or pull down, {one’s hat) 
in such a way that it partly conceals the face. 

1760-72 H. Brooke Fool o/Qual. (1809) I. 126 Slouching 
my hat, I slid out of doors. 1815 Scott Guy M. xxvi, The 
villains wore their hats much slouched. 1818 — Br, Lamm. 
ix, His hat was unlooped and slouched. [1828-32 in Web- 
ster ; hence In later Diets.] 

b. Const, over (the face, brow, etc.). 

i8q6 Surr Winter in London I. 165 Slouching his hat 
over his face, he motioned Edward, .to depart. i8s8Lytion 
What will He do ? n. xiv, He wore a large hat of foreign 
make, slouched deep over his brow. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Paradise III. iv. 41 [He] slouched down his hat Yet farther 
o’er his brows. 

3 . a. To go or make (one’s way) in a slouching 
manner. In quot .Jig. 

1861 Geo. Euot S. Manner 58 Having slouched their way 
through life with a consciousness of being in the vicinity of 
their ‘ betters '. 

b. To stoop or bend (the shoulders). 

1865 Kingsley flerew. II. xi. 170 The Wake slouched his 
shoulders, and looked as mean a churl as ever. 

O. To make (a bow) with a slouch or sloop. 

1897 Meredith A mazing Marriage viii, Woodsecr passed 
him, slouching a bow. 

Slouch-eared, a. Now rare or Obs. [app. 
f. SLOUGH sb.'] Having loose hanging ears. 

1556 Olde Antichrist 11 That men maye se what a 
slowche eared asse he is. 1580 Hollyiiand Treas. Fr. Tong, 

S ui a les Oreilles lasches <5- frndantes, hanging eares, or 
ouch eared. 1607 Brewer Lingua in. vi, There was an 
oid..slouch-eard slaue that looking himselfe by chance 
in a Glasse died for pure hate. 1703 Pennant Quadr. 
(ed. 3) II. 313 Slouch-eared Bat with large pendulous ears, 
pointed at the ends. 

Slouched (slautjt), ppl. a. [f. Slough z/.] 

1 . Slouched hat , a slouch hat. Also, one worn 
in such a manner that the brim hangs over the face. 

1779 Mirror No. 47 P4 Dressed in a short coat, and an 
old slouched hat with a tarnished gold binding. 1785 
Grose Diet. Vulgar T,, A slouched hat, a hat whose bruns 
are let down. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, vi, Others in large 
loose-bodied great-coats, and slouched hats. 1840 R. H. 
Dana Bef. Mast xiii, Every common ruffian-looking fellow, 
with a slouched hat. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 
34 His hair falls down From 'neath a wide slouched hat of 
brown. 

2 . Slouching, slotichy, 

1858 Chambers's Jrnl. IX. 106 Men. .standing in groups, 
in slouched attitudes, and slouchingly attired. 

Sloucher (slau-tjai). [f. Slouch v.] One who 
slouches, or walks with a slouching gait; a slonch; 
spec, in Horse-racing, a jockey who intentionally 
rides slowly in the early stages of a race. 

1881 Jefferifs Wood Magic II. iv. 102 The sloucher took 
up his quart, and said that he saw * no call ’ to hurry. 1897 
Daily News 21 Dec. 8/3 Well-dressed gentlemen are seen 
alongside the sloucher, with neck hidden in a shawl. 

Slouch, hat. [Cf. Slouched ppi. a.} A hat 
of soft or unstiffened felt or other material, esp. 
one having a broad brim which hangs or lops 
down over the face. 

*837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. iv. iii, A grand controversy 
which there was, as to ‘ slouch-hats or slouched-hats 1843 
Le Fevre Life Trav. Phys. 1 . 1. 1 , u A celebrated doctor 
who wore a slouch hat. 1891 Mrs. Clifford Love-Lctt. 
Worldly Woman vii. g2 , 1 prefer . .thick muddy shoes and 
a slouch hat to a slim umbrella and a frock-coat. 

So Slouch-hatted a. s wearing or having a 
slouch hat. 

x8a6 Scott Woodst. v, A slouch-hatted, long-cloaked, sour- 
faced fanatic. 1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev. 1. v. i, Much may 
remain unfixed,. in the Slouch-hatted heads, in the Freuch 
Nation’s head. *897 Westm, Gas. 1 Oct. 5/3 A group of 
slouch-hatted warriors. 

Slou. cb.ily, adv, [f, Sloughy a.] In a slouchy 
or slovenly manner. 

*890 Sara J. Duncan Social Departure 79 Wearing their 
European jackets still a little slouchily. 1891 Daily News 
! 4 O ct . S/S Two.. slouchily dressed policemen. 

Slou chiness. [f. Sloughy a.] The state or 
condition of being slouchy or slovenly, 

1891 in Cent. Diet. _ 1897 Arner. Ann. Deaf Sept. 334 
Certain personal habits of our pupils,., slouchiness when 
sitting or standing. 

Slouching* (sldu*tjiij), vbl. sb. [f, Slough v.] 
Ungainly walking, lounging or loafing, etc. 


a 1764 Lloyd Dial 283 As some take stiffness for a giace, . . 
And others, for familiar air Mistake the slouching of a bear. 
x8gx Scrivener Our Fields 4 Cities 80 The men you see 
standing in groups. .are branded lazy fellows, who prefer 
slouching to any other condition. 

Slouching (slaivtjiq), ppl. a. [f. as prec.] 

L Hanging down, drooping ; heavy, rare. 

*6xx Cotgr., Oreilles lasches, slo wching, or hanging eares. 
165S tr. Com. Hist. Frandon nr. 76 A faraisht Norman . . 
fell into such a passion against the Pastry-man,.. that he 
flung all the Crust of the Pye at his slouching Chops. 1886 
Westm. Rev. CXXV. 85 He had ..rather rough-hewn 
slouching features. 

2 . Of persons : Having an awkward, stooping, 
slip-shod carriage or gait j walking or moving with 
a slouch. 

*668 II. More Div. Dial. 11. xvi. (1713) 157 The forcing of 
a rich, beautiful and vertuous Bride upon some poor slouch- 
ing Clown. *845 Dickens Chimes iii. 126 A slouching, 
moody, drunken sloven. 1868 Helps Reabnak vii. (1876) 
146 It aid not.. enable him to perceive a timid, slouching 
figure. 1874 Burnand My Time xi. 95 A slouching young 
man . . touched his hat to me. 

3 . Of a hat : Having a brim which hangs over 
the face. Also transf. of other garments, etc. : 
Hanging down in a loose untidy manner ; slovenly, 

1691 tr. Emiltanne's Frauds Rom. Monks (ed. 3) 406, I 
goto the Lawyers.. with my great Slouching-Hal. 1719 
D'Urfey Pills I. 334 Next then the slouching Sledo, and 
our huge Button, And now our Coats, flanck broad, like 
Shoulder Mutton. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge xxxiv. 
Enveloped fiom head to foot in an oldjfiowsy, slouching 
horse-cloth. 184a Borrow Bible in Spam xxiii, Thay wear 
the sombrero, or broad slouching hat of Spain. 1878 Bret 
Haute Man on Beach 113 His thought was not always 
clothed in the best, language, and often appeared in the 
slouching, slangy undress of the place and period. 

4 . Marked or characterized by a slouch or clumsy 
stooping carriage or bearing. 

a 1773 Chesterfield (Todd), The awkward, negligent, 
clumsy, and slouching manner of a booby. 1774 in Burka 
Corr. (1844) I. 513 Formerly they had a slouching, .slovenly 
air. Now every peasant.. is erect and. soldiei-ltke. 1838 
Dickens Nickleby xliv, The man.. lingered with slouching 
steps by the wayside. x888 F. Hume Mute. Midas 1. Prol., 
He was followed by the dumb man with bent head and 
slouching gait. 

Hence Slotrchingly adv., in a slouching or 
slovenly manner. 

1858 Chambers's Jrnl. IX. 106 Men lounging about.. in 
slouched attitudes, and slouchingly attired. 1889 Mary E. 
Carter Mrs. Severn II. it. ii. 141 Man and dog advanced 
slouchingly, 

Slouchy (slcurlfi), a. [f. Siiouon sb. and z>. 

+ -Y.] Slouching, in various senses; slovenly, 
untidy. Frcq. in recent U.S. usage. 

<2x693 Urquhart' s Rabelais nt. xvii. 141 What meaneth 
this.. wagging of her slouchy Chaps? X864 I. Taylor in 
Good Words 227 The ample auburn locks are in part huddled 
up within a broad-bordered slouchy cap. 1868 M. II. 
Smith Sunshine 4 Shadow N. York 283 His diess slouchy 
and countrified, his oratory uninviting. 1882 Cent. Mag. 
XXV. 17 6 Looking like aslouchy country bumpkin. 
Slough, (slau), sb.l Forms: a. 1, 3-4 si oh., 

I slos(h, 5 slogh, 4-5 sloghe (5 sloghte); 4 
slowh, slow!} (5 -e) ; 4 slouho, slou^e, 4- 
slough (6 -e), 5 sclough, 9 Sc. slouch. / 3 . 4, 6 - 7 
slows, 4-8 slow. 7. 1, 3, 5 slo, 4-5, 9 dial. sloo. 
(See also Slew sb.i) [OE. sl 6 h (j/cfc, slo), of doubt- 
ful origin ; perhaps ultimately related to Slonk.] 

1 . A piece of soft, miry, or muddy ground ; esp. 
a place or hole in a road or way filled with wet 
mud or mire and impassable by heavy vehicles, 
horses, etc. 

a. 0900 tr. Banda's I list. v. vi. (1890) 400 pxt hors..sume 
sloh 011 Jicem waige mid s\vi 5 (nan raise oferhlcop. a 1023 
Wulfstan Horn. xlvi. (1B83) 239 Beah se man nime ajniie 
stan and lecjje on ful sloh. 1390 Gower Ctmf.l. 14a Of the 
welles brinke Or of the pet or of the slowh. c 1400 Dcstr. 

13547 Wan to the lond,Thuigh the sliccheaiui theslyme 
in pis slogh feble. ax 423 Cursor M, 13826 (Tiin.), Foip 
pei ihesus drowse And lugged him..ouer hilles, dale, & 
slowje. 1483 Cath. Angl. 345/1 A Stoghte, tesquum, vel 
tesqua, volttiabrttm. c 1300 God Speed (he Plough 14 IJy 
downe and by dale and many a slough. 1377 Harrison 
Descr. Brit. xix. in Holinshed 1 . 114 Manie a slough [would] 
proue hard ground that yet is deepe and hollow, 1670 Mil- 
ton Hist. Eng. 11. Wks. 1851 Y. 78 Many a time enclos’d 
in the midst of sloughs and quagmires. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. 

1. 9 They drew near to a very Miry Slough. . .The name of 
theSlow was Dispond, 1732 Swift Corr. Wks. 1841 II. 682 
Every meadow a slough, and every hill a mixtuie of rock, 
heath, aud marsh. X784 Cowper Task 111. 5 One who.., 
having long in miry ways been foil’d.., from slough to 
slough Plunging [etc.]. 1827 Scott Citron. Cauongate iii, 
An old-fashioned road, which, preferring ascents to sloughs, 
was led in a stiaight line. 1869 Bi.ackmore Lorna D. ii, 
The sloughs were exceedingly murky. 

transf. 1836 Kane Arctic E.xpl. I. xvl. 187 And then 
piloted my dogs out of their slough. 1890 E. H. Barker 
Wayfaring in France 27 Sand sloughs into which they may 
step unawares. 

, 3 . 13.. K. Alts. 6075 (W.), Into theo mores theyheom 
drowe, To quede paththes, to quede slowe. <1x386 Ciiaucer 
Mi tmciple’s Prol. 64 (Hengwrt MS. ), He hath also to do moore 
than ynow To kepen hym and his capil out of the Slow, 
1537 Bury Wills (Camden) 132 Mendyng the fowle slowys t 
betwene thys my howse and JReuyttes gate. 164a Rogers 
Naaman 538 To lie as a beast in a slow. 1678 [see above). I 
X7Xo Acc. Distemper Tom Whigg 11. 44 Breaking his 
Horse’s Back as lie plung'd into a Slow. 

y. a rooo in Birch Sax, Chartul. I. 330 Of pan slo to )>an 
lytlan beorhe, Ibid. II. 41 In readan sloe, c 1250 [see bj. 


a 1300 Assump. Virg. 307 Cast we it in a foule sloo. cx 386 
Chaucer Friar's T. 267 Now is my cart out of the sloo 
parde 1 c X425 Castle Perscv. 2242 in Macro Plays , Lete 
slynge hem in a fowle slo. 1426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 13597 
By brookys and by sloos fowle, A-mong the clay they hym 
dyffoule. [1891 H art land Gloss. s.v. Slough , A bye-road aL 
H. is called Sloo Road, and an adjoining field Sloo Park.] 

b. fig. A state or condition (esp. of moral de- 
gradation) in which a person, etc,, sinks or has sunk. 

cx ago Owl ^ Night. 1394 Vor mony wymmon haueji nrysdo 
bat aiyst vp of lie slo. C1340 Hampole Psalter xsix. 3 
Wha sa gifts palm til lustis of fleysse . . , Jiai light in fie 
sloghe, and pai ere enmys of Jesu enst. 14x5 IIocci.eve Sir 
J. Oldcastle 105 Ryse vp, a manly knyght, out of the slow 
Of hcresie. c 1425 Castle Perscv. 2757 in Macto Plays, pus 
hast Jiou gotyn, in synful slo, of pyne neygburis, be extor- 
cyon. 1393 Q. Eliz. Booth, iv. pr. iii. 81 See you not in 
what a great slowe [L. cieito] wicked thi'igcs be wiapt in. 
*632 Star Chamber Cases (Camden) 105 For this man Car- 
rier when he talks of religion he is in a slowe. 174a Young 
Nt. Th. vi. 222 Ambition, a v ’rice ; the two daemons these, 
Which goad thro’ ev’ry slough our human herd. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 149 To take the adventurous 
leaps of folly, or plunge into the sloughs of _ vice. 1823 
Roscoe tr. Sismondt's Lit, Hut ope (1846) I. viii. 257 A dis- 
gusting slough swallows up those, who abandon themselves 
to choleric passions. 1850 IIt. M autineau Hist. Peace iv. ix. 
(1877) III. 35 The clergy sank into a deeper blough of popu- 
lar hatred. x888 H. Morten Hospital Life aa It had., 
lifted her out of the miserable slough in which marriage bad 
landed her. 

c. Slough of Despond, after Bunyan’s use (see 
1 a and Despond sb.). 

1776 Twining in Country Clergyman of the iSth C. (1882) 
31, I remember slumping all on a sudden into the slough of 
despond, and closing my letter in the dumps. 18x8 Scorr 
Ilrt. Midi, i. The miry Slough of Despond, which yawns for 
insolvent debtors. 1839 Fr, A. Kemhle Rest'd. Georgia 
(1863) 12 If one individual . . were to raise himself out of such 
a slough of despond. 1884 Hawlis My Musical Lifcl. 137 
Musical criticism has been in the same Slough of Despond. 

2 . The matter of which a slough is composed ; 
soft mud or mire. ? Obs. 

<2x225 Leg. Hath. 1662 Euch strete..bute sloh & sloe, 
eaucr ilichc sumcilich. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. Kill. i7g 
Boteyf besed pat sowen is m |ic sloh stciue, filial neuere 
spir springen vp. <11425 Cursor M. 1964 (Tlin.), Also 30 
cte of no llesshc dies pat in slouje & erpe dwelles. 1732 
Swift Epist. Corr. Wks. 1841 II. C82 You can’t ride half 
a mile, .without being in slough to your saddle-skit ts. 1774 
Goi.dsm. Nat. Hist. 1. iv. (186s) II. 261 Covered over witli 
weeds, slough, and all the filth of the sea. _ 1776 G. Semple 
Bnildingin Water 71 A Hole, which was immediately filled 
up with Slough. 

3 . A ditch, dike, or drain ; also, a cart rut. ? Obs. 

1532 Hkrvet Xenophon's Treat. Housek. (1768)67 Thinkc 

you than that we do not make the dyches and sloughes in 
the ficldes for a good cause ? X598 Florio, Carreggista, the 
rut or slough of a cart wheele. 1640 G- Abbott Job Paraph. 
169 By his labour and skill he cuts out passages and sloughs 
in the hard stony rocks. 1685 Phil. Trans. XV. 056 In the 
Bog, observe which way the little Sloughs run ; be sure to 
CuL their drains across them. 

4 . U. S. (slw). = Slew sb. 1 

0x8x7 T. Dwight Trav. New Eng. etc. (1821) II. 142 The 
slough will be covered with a causey; and the marsh by 
draining be converted into a meadow. 1874 J. W. Long 
A mer. Wildfowl, viii. ic 3 Mallards breed in small numbers 
in the various swamps and sloughs of the Western country. 
x888 Goode Amer. Fishes 109 Oftentimes the current cuts 
out a deep 'slough ’, or sluice, within reach of high water 
mark... It forms a space of smooth water between the outer 
and Inner breakcis. 1891 C. Konuuis Adrift Amer. tty, I 
went over head and eais into a slough, a long narrow stretch 
of water formed by a depiession in the prairie. 

5 . allrib., as slough-cake, -water, z tc. Also slough 
bass, grass (see quots.). 

1869 Blickmore Lorna D. ii, The great blunderbuss, .was 
choked with a dollop of slough-cake. 1874 J, W. Long 
Amer. Wildfowl, ix. 150 Lager-beer.. is much better to 
drink than slough- water. 1880 Bf.s&ly Botany 455 Muhlett - 
bergia glomerata ami M. Mexuana constitute the ‘Fine 
Slough Grass’ of the Mississippi valley piairics. x88x J. A. 
IIlnsiiali. Bk. Black Bass 142 Slough L’ass. 1888 Gown. 
A mer. Fishes 56 ‘Marsh Bass,’.. ‘Slough Bass,’, .are othet 
names applied to one or both species [of black Loss]. 
Slough, (sl»f), sb .' 2 Forms : 4 slohu, slouti, 
5 slog, 4, 7 slow ; 4-5 slughe, 4 alught, 5, 7 
slugh ; 5 slougo, 6-7 sloughe, 6 slougth, 6- 
slough, 8 sluf, 9 dial, slufi* ; Sc. 0 sloucht(t, 
slowch, sluich, 9 Bloch, [ME. type sloh , sloj, 
of uncertain origin, perk, related to LG. sltme, slu 
husk, peel, shell.] 

1 . The outer or scarf skin periodically cast or shed 
by a snake, adder, 01 similar reptile; also generally, 
the skin of a serpent, eel, eta 

_ a 1500 Cursor M. 745 pis uerider forth pat he ne blan I Sot 
in hijs sUigfit [zur. slohu, simile] "os self --atan. a 1400 50 
Alexander 5083 Fellis of ft-chts. .with lions on lyue {fc 
Jamprays slojis. 1483 Cath. Angl. 3^5 h Slushes of eddyrs. 
* 5*3 Douglas lEneid 11. v iii. 6u Lyku to the tddir. .[that has] 
Now slippit hir sloULht with sehyning skyn new brerd. 
2593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, six. i. 229 As the Snake, roil’d in 
'a^ itowring Banke, With shining checker'd slough. x6o8 
Topsf.ll berpiuts (1653) 810 *1 he slow of the vit<cr cureth 
the ring-worm. x68i Grew Musxum 1. hi. 49 l he Slough 
of an English Viper. 17x3 Df.miiam Pkysito-TheoL ix. L 
438 Although he missed seeing the Serpents Yet he saw great 
numbers of their Exmi.e , or Slufs. 15174 Goi.dsm. Nat. 
Hist. IV. 99 If the oid slough be then viewed, every scale 
will be distinctly seen. 1851 Carpenter Man. Phys. (ed. a) 
138 The continuity is well seen in the cast skin or slough of 
the Snake. 1897 G. C. Bateman Vnmrium 182 A slough 
when perfect is an exact copy of the exterior of the Snake 
from which it came. 
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b. The skin of a caterpillar, locust, etc. cast in 
the course of transformation, as Horn the nymphal 
to the imago stage. 

x68i Grew Musmtm i. vn. Hi. 176 A very large Aurelia 
and Slough of a Siik-Worme. 1818 Kirby & Sr. Introd. 
Entom. xvi. (ed. a) II. 16 The moisture that remained upon 
them [i. e. locusts] after casting their sloughs. 

c . Jig. A feature, quality, etc. which is thrown off. 
1583 Golding Calvin onDeut. cxxi. 744 Vnlesse she..haue 

put her old bringing vp quite out of her minde, yea and euen 
cast her slough as they say. 1602 Marston Ant. # Mel. 1. 
Wks. 1856 I. 9 Can man by no meaties creepe out of himselfe, 
And leave the slough of viperous giiefe behinde? 1774 Burke 
Sp. Amer. Taxation Wks. 1 . 17s Are we to give them, .the 
slough of slavery, which we are not able to work off, to 
serve them for their freedom ? 1797 Godwin Enquirer 1. 
xiv. 121 He casts the slough of sedentary confinement. , 1818 
Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) 1 . 131 The barbarians, .had early 
cast off the slough of their rude manners, 1868 Tennyson 
Lucretius 1 77 The mountain there has cast his cloudy slough, 

d. Apparel, clothing. 

1808 Scott Marmion vi. vii, For now that sable slough is 
shed,.. I scarcely know me in the glass. 1820 — Monast. 
xviii, I did but wait to cast my 1 iding slough. 1821 — 
Kenilw. xxx, While those . . get rid of their slough, and doff 
their riding-suits. 

2. A skin, caul, or membrane, enclosing or cover- 
ing the body or some part of it. 

13.. Hat lipoids Pr. Cause. 520 Bot a rym [v.rr. slow, 
slouh] Jmt es ful wlatsome, . . pat es noght bot a blody skyn 
pat he [man] byfor was lapped in. a 1400-30 Alexander 
4456 pus make }e vessels in vayne to 3011 re foul e corses,, .pat 
ilk slymand slugh. c 1460 Townelcy Myst. xiii. 385, I was 
flayd with a swevyn, My hart out of sloghe. 1486 Bk. 
St. Albans, Hunting f iijb, Than shall ye slyt the slough 
ther as the hert lith. 1599 Jas. I Dxmonol. 123 As to their 
[werwolves] having and hiding of their hard and schelly 
sluiches. 1309 Rollock Serin. Wks. 1849 1 . 383 Na creature 
. .can tak an the slouch of thy hart to let thee see. 

b. An enclosing or covering layer, coat, or sheath 
of some kind. 

i6xo Holland Camden's Brit. 556 By reason that under 
the upper crust of the earth there is limestone which sup- 
plyetn a batling fruitful! slugh, or humour, 1610 Fletcher 
Faithf. S/iep/i. ill. i, No slough of falling Star did ever hit 
Upon this bank. ?c 1730 Ramsay Horace to Virgil 12 With 
heart bool’d in three sloughs of brass. 
a. dial. The outer skin of certain fruits ; a husk. 
c 166a in Select. Biogr. (Wodrow Soo.) I. 265 Such a crosse 
is mine, and the sweet kirnell of the blessing under the sour 
slough that is without. x6gt Ray N. C. IVords (ed. 2) 65 
A Slough, a Husk ; it is pronounced slujfe. 1833 [Robin- 
son] Whitby Gloss., Sluffs, the skins of all such fruit as 
gooseberries and currants me called sluffs or sloughs. 1869- 
Fn dial, glossaries (Yks., Lancs., Line.] ; also in Sc. use. 

3. Path. A layer or mass of dead tissue or flesh 
formed on the surface of a wound, sore, or inflam- 
mation ; a sphacelus. 

1513 Douglas AEntid 11. x. 83 The cIud..Thaton ijour 
mortale ene..Lyke to ane wattery slowch standis dyme 
about. i 6 ta Woodall Surgeon's Mate Wks. (1633) 4°9 The 
fiist eskers or Cadaverous sloughes being removed. 1676 
Wiseman Snrg. Treat. 1. xxi. 98 The matter of the Humour 
. . may be arsenical, as appears by the Sloughs we sometimes 
find made in a night. 1797 Entycl. Brit. (ed. 3] XVIII. 
97/3 Gun shot wounds are commonly covered from the be- 
ginning with deep sloughs. 1833-6 Todd's Cycl. Altai. I. 
61/2 The inflammation, .producing, .sloughs of the adipose 
tissue. 1877 F. T. Roberts Handbh. Med. (ed. 3) I. 49 
A slough is formed, which becomes isolated from the living 
textures and undergoes a process of separation. 

Jig. 1842 Tennyson St. Simeon Stylites 2 From scalp to 
sole one slough and crust of sin. 

Comb. *837 Ld. Dufferin Let. High Lat. 116 Crumpled 
shieds and shards of slough-like incrustations. *897 A llbutt's 
Syst. Med. II. 488 The discharge appears so to cling to the 
sore surface as to form a thick slough-like yellow pellicle. 

tSlOUffh, sbA Ohsr 1 (Seequot.) 

1647 J. Cleveland Poems, King's Disguise 33 The false 
scabberd of a Princes tough Metall, and three-pil’d dark- 
nesse, like the slough Of an imprisoned flame. [Note.] A 
damp, in Cole-pits usuall. 

Slough (sluf), sbA Also sluff. [app. f. Slough 
vA] (See quots.) 

1838 Civil Eng. «?• Arch. Jml. 1 . 144/2 Preventing those 
sloughs, or slipping at the foot of the materials, which may 
be observed on most large embankments. 1839 Murchison 
Silurian Syst. 1. xxix. 376 The cliff vein .. terminates in 
what the miners here [Pembroke] call a 1 slough i. e., it is 
bent suddenly downwaids, accompanied on each side by 
the usual mcasuies. 1908 Daily Chron. 16 Dec. 1/2 Two 
seconds afterwards the sluff came down in hundreds of tons. 
Slough (slciu), sbfi Also 9 sloo, sloe. [Corie- 
sponds to Norw. slo, Icel. sl& (whence the Shetland 
form sloe), but the currency of the word in south- 
western dialect is remarkable.] (See quots.) 

1721 Bailey, Slough, . . the spungy or porous Substance in 
the Inside of die Horns of Oxen orCows. 1844 Barnes Poems 
Rural Life Gloss., Sloo of a horn, the inner bony promin- 
ence from the skull, or quick part of a cow’s horn, which 
bleeds when broken. 1883 R. Haldane Workshop Rec. Ser. 

11. 300/2 Dry materials .Horn ‘sloughs ’ (the pith or core 
of horns). *890 in Gloucester Gloss. 14s. 

Slough (sictu), vA [f. Slough sbA] frans. In 
passive : To be swallowed up in a slough. 

1904 Eleanor Ormerod Econ, Entomologist v. 38 Another 
time somebody.. got nearly sloughed up in one of the great 
marsh ditches. 

Slough (slflf), vA [f. Slough r<5. 2 ] 

1 . intr. Of diseased skin, tissue, etc. : To come 
away or off, to be shed, as a slough. 

1720 Quincy tr. Hodges' Loimologia 138 Those which 
went no further than the skin, would oftentimes slough off. ] 


[ 1787 Med. Comm. II. 160 A large poition of the integuments 
..slouched away. 1813 J. Thomson Lect. Inflamut. 269 
The injured part of the aiteiy sloughed off with the ligature. 
1847W.C.L. Martin Ox ifio/p The diseased pait., sloughs 
away, and new and healthy skin is 1 eproduced. 

transf. and fig. 1857 Gosse Omphalos vii. 131 Every one 
of these scars indicates whei e a leaf has grown . . and whence, 
after death and decay, it at length sloughed away. 1886 
Boston Jrnl. 7 Aug, 1/9 The situation improved up to the 
time the eight-hour agitation began, when trade sloughed 
off and became dull. 

b. To become covered or encrusted with a slough ; 
to form or develop necrosed tissue. 

1787 Med, Comm, II. 160 It was evident that some part 
of the urethra had also sloughed. 1804 Abernlthy Surg. 
Obs. 34 The exposed tumour inflamed and sloughed pro- 
gressively, till it entiiely came away. 1846 Brittan tr. 
Malgai gnu's Man. Cper. Snrg. 319 The columns .sloughed 
from the fomth day, and was lemoved with the scissois. 
1880 MacCormac Antiseptic Surg. 14 In the other case of 
protracted recovery, a large poi tion of skin sloughed. 
fig. ' 1861 Lytton & Fane Tatt/thhuser 49 [To] seek from 
gross hearts, slough'd in sin, Approval of pure Love to win. 

2. traits . To eat away, to throw off, by the forma- 
tion of a slough or sloughs. 

1762 R. Guy Pract. Obs. Cancers 48 Four large Ulceis 
wore sloughing the Bieast away. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. 
Farm II. 612 The portion of the vertebra which has been 
cut through trill have to be sloughed off before the wound 
can heal. 

3. Of a serpent or similar reptile: To cast or 
shed (the skin) as a slough ; to exuviate. 

1843 [see b]. 1834 Mary Howtrr Piet. Cal. Seasons 427 
About the middle of the month [September] the common 
snake sloughs or casts its skin. 1870 Uillmore tr. Figuier's 
Reptiles # Birds i. 13 Reptiles.. slough their old covering, 
or in other woids cast their skin. 

absol. 1873 Tennyson Q. Mary in. iii, The serpent that 
hath slough’d will slough again. 1897 G. C. Bateman Viv- 
arium 231 Young Snakes slough more frequently thau their 
older relatives do. 

b. fig. To cast off, drop, discard, give up, get 
rid of (something). Also with off. 

(a) 1843 De Quincey Susp. de Prof. 1. in Blackw. Mag. 
LVII. 283 , 1 saw a ewe suddenly put off and abjure her own 
nature, in a service of love — yes, slough it as completely, as 
ever serpent sloughed his skin. 1831 D. Jerrold St. Giles 
xxii. 226 With such change, he cannot but slough much 
of the bad reputation.. fixed upon him. 1876 Meredith 
Beanch. Career II. xvi. 287 Nevil will slough his maze. 

( b } 1848 MilnesZ.i/J, Lett., etc. Keats I. 23 The wonder 
is rather that he sloughed off so fast, so many of his offending 
peculiarities, i860 Maury Phys. Geogr. (ed. 8) ii. § nz 
Why does the Gulf Stream slough off and cast upon its 
outer edge, sea- weed, drift-wood [etc.]? 1873 T. Hardy 
Pair of Blue Eyes II. 3 She could slough off a sadness and 
replace it by a hope. 

4. To take offm grinding. 

1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm II, 333 The small bran.. is 
only generated after the large bran has been sloughed off. 

Hence Sloughed (sltfft), ppl. a. 

1857 Gosse Omphalos ix. 248 note, ‘The rattle is cast 
annually ’ with the sloughed skin. 

Slough-dog, -hound. Sc. and north. [See 
Sleuth sbA] = Sleuth-hound r 
1774 Pennant Tour Scotl. in 2772 68 The inhabitants of 
the marches were obliged to keep such a number of slough 
dogs, or what we call blood-hounds. a 1784 Hobble Noble 
xv. in Child Ballads IV. 3 Aft has he beat your sloueh- 
hounds back. 184a Jefferson Allerdale Ward 23 The 
dogs appointed to be kept for defence were called slough 
dogs. 1843 M. A. Richardson’s Historian's Table- bk,. 
Leg, Div. 1 . 139 The slough dogs of the Borderers. 
Sloughful(nesse, varr. Sloweul(ness Obs. 
Slotrghiness. rare- 1 , [f. Sloughy a A] The 
condition of being sloughy. 

1788 Med. Comm . II. 178 Its [sc. erysipelas] termination 
. .is never in suppuration, but in. .sioughiness, or gangrene. 

Sloughing (slo'fiq), vbl. sb, [f. Slough z/A] 

1. Path. The process of forming a slough. 

1800 Med. Jrnl. IV. 348 On a subsidence of the swelling, 
there was a sloughing. 1826 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. 
(ed. 5) SR When sloughing and ulceration have actually 
taken place, some surgeons apply lint. 1879 St, George's 
Hasp. Rep. IX. 289 After first week there was some slough- 
ing about amputation wound. 

b. attrib. in sloughing process, state. 

180a Med. Jrnl. VIII. 454 Their gangrenous sloughs once 
removed, and the sloughing process, .corrected. 1813 J, 
Thomson Lect. Inflow, 473 The sloughing and gangrenous 
states. 

2. The action or process of casting a slough; 
exuviation. Also attrib. 

1835 Ure Philos, Mamtf 238 When the sloughing process 
begins for shifting their skins. 1857 Gosse Omphalos viii. 
216 A great many periodical sloughings of the crust [of a 
crab] must have occurred. 1897 G. C. Bateman Vivarium 
180 The sloughing of a Snake is a very interesting operation 
to watch. 

fig. 1863 Pusey Truth Eng. Ch. 194 The sloughing-off of 
the imperfection ingrown as it were with the soul 

Sloirghing, ppl. a. [f. as prec.] Path. De- 
veloping or forming a slough or sloughs. 

1813 J. Thomson Lect. Inflam . 649 The too-long-continued 
use of stimulating remedies in sloughingbums. 1845 Budd 
Dis. Liver 71 The sloughing ulceration in acute dysentery. 
1896 A Ubutt's Syst, Med. 1 . 434 Charcoal poultices . . usually 
ordered for sloughing wounds. 

Comb. 1869 Lawson Dis. Eye (1874) 30 In the majority 
of cases ..a sloughing looking ulcer is left. 

SlougMslmesse, obs. form of Sluggishness. 
Sloughtful(ly, obs. forms of Slothful(ly. 
Sloughy (slau’i), a . 1 [f. Slough j($. 1 +-y 1 .] 


Of the nature of, lesembliag, slough or soft mud; 
abounding in or full of slough ; miry, muddy. 

1724 Swift Drapier's Leif. vii. Wks. 1753 V. n. 152 Low 
ground, with a thm green sward, and sloughy underneath. 
1776 G. Semple Building m II atcr 71 That they may not 
lean either to the one Side or the other in that siouchy 
Ground. 1813 J. C. Hobhouse Journey (ed. 2) 102 The 
path very bad and sloughy. 187a S. Mostyn Perplexity 

I. ii. 4s He will .kneel in sloughy banks. 1890 Stanley 
Darkest Africa II. xxii. 57 Belts of sloughy mud, disparted 
by small st 1 earns. 

Sloughy (slvfi), a . 2 Also 5 slughy. [f. Slough 
rA 2 +- y 1 .] 

1. Consisting oi formed of slough orcast skin. rare. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 345/2 Slughy, squatuones. 169s Black- 

more Pr. Arth.x. 71 The sloughy Spoils from his sleek 
Back depos'd. 

2. Path. Of the nature of, resembling, a slough ; 
marked ol characterized by the presence of a slough 
or sloughs. 

c 1720 Gibson Farrier's^ Guide 11. iv. (1738) 12 A disease 
proceeding.. from some viscid sloughy matter. 1775 Phil. 
Trans. LXVI. 436 The wound.. made but an indiffeicnt 
appeaiance ; the edges of it were veiy sloughy. 1804 
Aberne'iiiy Surg. Obs. 232 The whole surface, .was found 
in a sloughy and putrid state. 1879 St. George's Hasp. Rep. 
IX. 329 During the following three days, the stump assumed 
> a sloughy condition. 

Comb. 1839-47 Todds Cycl. Anat. III. 55/r A large 
sloughy-looking opening. 1879 St. George's Hasp. Rep. IX. 
339 A ragged excavated sole, having a white sloughy- 
looking base. 

Slougish, obs. form of Sluggish a. 

Slouk. dial, and rare. [Cf. Norw. sidle, Icel. 
slikr, in the same sense.] An idle, lazy fellow. 

A veib, slouk to slouch, occurs in .S'. IV. Line. Gloss. (1B86). 
X570 Levins Matiip. 217 A Slouke, iners, iguarus. 1867 

J. Poole Gloss. Wexford 68 Slouk, an idle, heedless person. 

Slounge, v. Sc. and north, dial. Also 7 - 
slirnge, 9 sloonge. [Cf. Lounge ».] intr. To 
move, or hang about, in a lazy or slouching manner. 

The sb. slounge 01 slunge, a slouching fellow, idler, eta, is 
also current : see the Eng. Dial. Diet. 

c 1680 F. Sempill Banishm. Poverty in Poems Sempills 
(1849) 54 The morn I ventur'd up the Wynd, And xlung’d 
in at the Nether-bow. 1788 James Macaulay Poems 131 
(E.D.D.), Thou lazy, slounging, donait sot. 1808 J. Stacg 
Misc. Poems 143 Ye'd luolt but silly slouches,, .heaine wi' 
empty pouches, To slounge this day. 1808 in Jamieson. 
c x86o- in dialect glossaries, etc. (N. Irel., Yks.). 

Sloiir, v. Cant. (See quots.) 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Slow, to lock, secure, or 
fasten ; to slow up is also to button up 5 as one's coat, 

E ocket, &c. 1834 Ainsworth Rookwood hi. v, No siour'd 
oxter my snipes could stay. 1839 Slang Did. 93 Siour'd 
haxter, an inside pocket buttoned up. 

Slouse (slciuz), v. dial. Also slouze. [perh. 
suggested by sluice and souse.] trans. To wash 
with a copious supply of water. 

1726 in Evesham Jrnl. 8 Mar. 1002 (E.D.D), Slousing y° 
pavement. X909 Westm. Gan. 28 Aug. 2/3 After a big catch, 
especially of herrings, they [rtf. the nets] are also given a 
slouzing. 

Sloush (slauf), v. dial. [Cf. prec. and Slush ».] 
trans. To slush or sluice (something) in washing ; 
to dash or throw (water) over. _ 

1889 Jerome Three Men in Boat vii. 102 You. .sloush the 
things about in the water. 1900 Longman's Mag. Nov. 63 
You'Id put the clothes in a trough.. and then sloush the 
water over them. Ibid., Sloush them again. 

Sloufch, obs. form of Sloth. 

Slovak (slfrvak, sDva-k), sb. and a. Also 
slovac(k. [a. Slovak and Czech Slovdk (pi. 
Slovdci), Vol.Slowak, Russ. CffOBaKL, G. Slowake 
(pi. Slowaken), f. the stem Slav- \ see Slovene], 

A. sb. L A person belonging to a Slavonic race 
dwelling in the north-western part of Hungary, 

1829 Encycl. Metrop. (1843) XX. 397/1 The Walachians. . 
multiply in Eastern as the Slovacs do in Western Hungary. 
1842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 125/2 This literary movement was 
shared by the Slovaks of Hungary. 1887 Eucycl. Brit. 
XXII. 153/2 For a long time the Slovaks employed Chekh 
in all their published writings. 

2. The language or dialect spoken by this people. 
186a Latham Elem. Comp. Philol 628 The Slovak, with 
a minimum amount of literary culture. 1887 Encycl. Brit. 
XXII. 150/2 Slovenish exhibits an older form of Slavonic 
than Servian, just as Slovak is earlier than Bohemian. 

B. adj. Of or belonging to the Slovaks, or 
their language ; Slovakian. 

1887 Encycl. Brit. XXII. 153/3 The first Slovakgrammar 
was published.. at Presburg in 1790. X905 Cantemp. Rev. 
Apr. 584 The Slovak nation in Hungaiy numbers more 
than 2,000,000. 

Hence Slovakian (sHv?'kian), a. and sb . ; Slov- 
akisli (sDvifi'kiJ), a. and sb. 

ifay Encycl. Metrop. (1843) XX. 397/1 The Russniacs . . mix 
but little with their Slovacbinn neighbours. Ibid., The dia- 
lectspokenby the Slovachians. 1881 Encycl. Brit, XII. 365 
Hungarian was used in 7024 [schools],. .Slovakian in 1901. 
1883 Nation (N.Y.) XXXvI. 346 The annexation of the 
Slovakish territory of Hungary. 1883 Morfill Slavonic 
Lit. i. 9 The dialect, Ugro-Slovenish . shows some con- 
nexion with Slovakish. 

Slovan (slow van). Mining. [? Cornish.] The 
end or termination of an adit, lode, etc. 

1778 W. Pryce Min, Cornul. *33 An open trench, like 
the tail or low slovan of an adit. 1886 J. W._ Anderson 
Prospector's Handbk. 124 Slovan, the ‘cropping out' of 
a lode or strata. 
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Slove, obs. or dial. pa. t. of Suva v. 

Sloven (slzrv’n), sb. and a. Forms: 5 sloveyn, 
6 slovayne, sloueyne, slovein ; 6 slouyn, -in, 
slovyn, slooven, 6-7 slouen, 6 - sloven. [Of 
doubtful origin ; perb. an AF. formation on Flem. 
sloe/ dirty, squalid, shabby (see Kilian), or Du. 
si of careless, negligent.] 

A, sb. i*L A person of low character or 
manners ; a knave, rascal. Obs. 

c 1450 Cov. Myst. xviii, (Shaks. Soc.) 218 Com forth, thou 
sloveyn 1 com forthe, thou scolde 1 1515 Barclay Ecloges 
it. (1570) Biijb, If thou one manchet dare handle or els 
touche,.. Then shall some slouen thee dashe on the eare. 
1530 1 ’alscr. 271/a Slovyn, a knave, arybaude, ribauldeau. 
1348 Udall, etc. Erasnt. Par. Mark lii. 29 He wandered 
up and downe with a sort of rascal slouens, and vile felowes 
folowing him. at the boles, C1680 Delect. Hist, of Poor 
Robin v, How poor Robin served one of his Companions 
a slovens trick. 

•|- 2. A person of slothful or indolent habits or 
way of life ; a lazy, idle fellow. Obs. 

1523 Skelton Gnrl. Laurel 191 Some sluggyssb slouyns, 
that stepe day and nyght. 1330 Palsgh. 271/2 Sloven or 
luske, boveanier. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 355 Let vs 
abhorre to resemble that slouthfull slouen, who. .differed 
nothing from a dead carkassc. 

attrib. 133a Mom: Confut, Tiiidale Wks. 374/2 Not a lit! e 
child, hut a great slouen slouche. 

3. One who is careless or negligent in respect 
of diess, personal appearance, or cleanliness ; an 
untidy or ditty person. 

*330 Palscu. 424 Thou shalte be but a slovayne and thou 
were clothed in clothe of golde. 1333 T. Wilson Rhet, 
(1580) 164, 1 can call them by none other name but slovens, 
that male have good geare, and neither can nor yet will 
once vveare it elenly. 1621 Du liras Runt. Mel. r. ti. n. v. 
11651) S3 Madrit, . . a pleasant site ; but the inhabitants ai c 
slovens, and the stieets uncleanly kept. 1690 C. Nesse 
Hist, if Myst. 0 . § N. Test. I. 77 Good meat may be dis- 
owned for being dress'd up by some nasty sloven. 1700 
T. Brown tr. bresny's Amuseut. vii. Wks. 1709 III. 1. 63 
Maniage.. often melts down a Beau into an errant Sloven. 
1796 Burke Regicide Peace Wks. II. 365 The committee for 
foreign affairs were such slovens, and stunk so abominably, 
that [etc.]. 1825S1R J. Bowring A utobiog. Recoil. (1877)319 
She came In — a dirty sloven, her hair tangled, a common 
cotton gown on. C1850 Macaulay Eiog. (i860) 88 Being 
frequently under the necessity of wealing shabby coats, . . 
he [Johnson] became a confirmed sloven. 

+ b. Used, allusively in Sloven's /fall, Inn , 
press. Obs. 

c 1315 Cocke Lorell's B. 5 Patrycke peuysshe, a conynge 
dyrte dauber, Woishypfull w.irdayn of slouens In. 1394 
N ASHE Terrors of Night Wks. (Gi osai L) III. 258 They haue 
beetle layd vp in slouens pressc, and with miscartiage and 
inisgouermnent are so fiettcd and galled [etc.], 1600 — 
Summers Last Will 682 That pride is 110I my sinne, 
Slouens Hall where I was borne, be my record. 

4. One who works, etc. in a careless, perfunctory, 
or slipshod manner ; a writer who is careless in 
style or composition. 

1771 Goldsm. Haunch of Venison 113 The baker.. that 
negligent sloven Had shut out the pasty on shutting his 
oven. 1799 A. Young View Agric. Line. 138 There are 
some slovens remaining, who cithei hoe but little, or., 
execute it in a very insufficient manner. 1813 W. H. Ire- 
land Scribblcomania. 24 He that in Blank-Verse a sloven 
can be, Must slur every flight of divine Poesy. 1846 Lan- 
dor httag. Cottv. I. 224 It must be conceded luaL we 
model ns are but slovens in composition. 1884 J. Parker 
Apost. Life II. 306 The painter who desiies . .to reach per- 
fection will excel the sloven who never knew the compulsion 
of apure ambition. 

B. adj. Slovenly. Also U.S., uncultivated 3 
untrained. 

1813 Sporting Mag. XLVI . 54 This sloven way of touching 
the component pails of a landscape. x8»x Clare Vile. 
Minstr. II. 73 In sloven garb appears each bawling boy. 
1836 Emerson Eng. Trails, Stonehenge, There, in that great 
sloven continent, in high Alleghany pastures,.. still sleeps 
and murmurs . the great mother [Nature]. 1882-3 Schaff 
Encycl. Relig, Knowl. I._ 156 The sloven imagination of 
people who received no religious instruction. 

Sloven (slo'v’n), v. rare. [f. Sloven sb,~\ 

+1. intr. To be slothful or indolent. Obs. rare. 
*360 Pilkington Aggens E viij b. Is it tyme for you to lye 
slouenyng in your couchc3 night and day, and Gods house 
vnbuylded ? Ibid. F iiij b. The sluggaide. . is a slouen styll 
andlyes slouenynge in hysbed, takyng no paynes to doogood. 
1 2. ref , . To dress in a slovenly or untidy man- 
ner. Obs.~ 1 

a rsgi H. Smith Semi. (1622) 37 They care not how they 
slouen themselves, so their Wiues jet like Peacockes. 

3. Irons. To expend, to tieat, in a slovenly or 
careless manner, rare. 

1824 C. Wells Joseph Brethren 1. i, I cannot hear To 
see thy dotage sloven 'd on a child. 1863 Cowden Clarke 
Shaks. Char. six. 487 No one. I should think, would be so 
hardy as to maintain . . that Shakespeare slovened his in- 
significant chaiacters in order to thiow his principals into 
high relief. 

So + Slo veiling ppl. a., idle ; indolent. Obs. 
X 549 .COVEROALE, etc. Erasrn. Par. Jude II. 23 Doe not 
they sinne after like sorte, which being deluded with slouen- 
mg dreames of false pleasures [etc.]. Ibid., James II. 38 
Your golde and your siluer is marred with rust in the custody 
of a nygarde & slouening heyre. 

Slovene (sbvf'n), sb. and a. [a. G. Slovene 
(Slowene), pi, Slovene n, ad. Styrian, etc. Slovenes, 
pi. Slovenci ; the name is a survival of the old 
native designation of the Slavs, which appears in 


OSlav. as Slovene, and is supposed to be derived 
from the stem of slovo word, sloviti to speak.] 

A. sb. A member of the Serbo-Croatian group 
of Slavonic peoples, dwelling in Styria, Carinthia, 
Carniola, and adjacent parts ; a Wend. 

1883 Mormll Slavonic Lit. x. 248 The Slovenes belong 
to the eastern . .bianch of the great Slavonic family. 1887 
Encycl. Brit. XXII. 147/2 The Slovenes have preset ved 
an old form of the family name. 

33. adj. Slovenian; Slovenish, 
igoz Q. Rev. July 1 69 The equalisation, in all public 
offices, of the Czech and Slovene languages with the Get man. 

Slovenian (slffvruian), a. and sb. [f. prec. + 
-ian.] a. adj. Belonging or pertaining to the 
Slovenes, b. sb. The language of the Slovenes. 

1844 Ptoc. Pltilol. Soc. I. 273 'The coriesponding tense of 
the Slovenian dialect. x86z_ Latham Elfin. Comp. Pltilol. 
628 The Illyrian or Slovenian of Caunthia and Carniola, 
closely akin to the western dialects of the Sen ion group. 
Slovenish, (slovrnij), aj and sb. £f, Slovene 
jA+-ish.] = Slovenian a. and sb. 

1883 Moritll Slavonic Lit. i. 8 The geographical extent 
of the territory over which. .Slovenish and its dialects are 
spoken. Ibid. u. 33 To this day.. the name Windisli is 
frequently given by the Germans to what would be more 
correctly called the Slovenish language. 

Slo'venish, rare~K [f. Sloven sb. + -isn.] 
Of or pertaining to slovens. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xn. clxxxyi, To be betray'd To 
slovenish Altars, and to clownish Rites, By faiued Zeal’s 
ineverent Deceits. 

Slo venlike, a. and adv. [f. Sloven jA] — 
Slovenly a. and adv . 

1800 in Spirit Public Jrnls. IV. 232 To give myself 
a slovenlike appearance. 1B21 Scott Kenilw. xxxviii, I 
will have a look into this letter, however, which he hath 
sealed so slovenlike. 

Slovenliness (sloVnlinos). [f. Slovenly c.] 
The quality or state of being slovenly or untidy ; 
esp. habitual neglect or carelessness with regard 
to dress, personal appearance, or cleanliness. 

1611 Cotgu.j Grobianisme, grobianisme, slouenlinesse. 
16x7 Mohyson /tin. 111.46 Old Writeis reproch..the Suev. 
ians with Slovenlinesse. 1651 Hobbes Govt. # Soc. x. § x. 
148 Out of it, there is a Dominion of Passions, war, fear, 
poverty, slovinlincssc. . . In it, the Dominion of leason, peace, 
security, riches, decency. 1796 Morse Amer. Gcogr. II. 
612 In eating, their slovenliness is shocking. 1837 Lock, 
hart Scott I. v. 147 He rallied Walter.. on the slovenliness 
of his dress. x88a Miss Braddon Mt. Royal l. ii. 68 No 
slovenliness claiming to be excused as artistic disorder. 

b. Carelessness or negligence in work, style, 
etc. ; an instance of this. 

1641 Br. Hall Def. Humble Remonstr. § 16 Whether the 
multitudes of Sects, and professed slovenlynesse in Gods 
service, . .have not bin guilty of the increase of profanenesse 
amongst us. X693 Evelyn Dc la Quint. Compl. Gard. II. 
178 Negligence, Slovinglyness, &c. which we are to look 
upon as the Monsters of Kitchen Gardens. 1767 Young 
Farmers Lett, to PcoplB 291 Bad management, .through 
slovenliness, idleness, or other obstructions to any profi table 
husbandry, a 1834 Coleridge Table T. (1836) 247 When 
lie gets.. into a sentence of five or six lines iong, nothing 
can exceed the slovenliness of the English. *884 Spectator 
4 Oct. 1324/2 Ceitnin inconsistencies of matter and slovenli- 
nesses of manner which are of little consequence. 

Slovenly (slyv’nli), a. Also 6 slouin-, 
slouing-, 7 slovin-, 7-8 slovingly. [f. Sloven 
sb. + -LY 1 .] 

+ 1. Low, base, rascally ; lewd. Obs, rare, 
a 1513 Cocke Lorell's B. 3 Cocke dyde set them there as 
knaucs sliolde be, Amonge the sloueniy sorte. 1579 Gosson 
Sch, Abuse (Arb.) 40 Neither with Amorous gesture wound- 
ing the eye : nor with sloueniy talke hurting the eares of the 
chast hearers. 

2. Of persons : a. Habitually or naturally care- 
less in dress or personal appeal ance ; untidy, 

1383 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 11. (1882) 63 He that is borne 
vnder Capticornus shall he a sloueniy, ill sauoured, and 
vneleane fellowe. 1617 Mohyson Itin.on. 44 The Gertnanes 
. . are . , more slovenly 111 their apparrell, in l heir Stoves and 
all manner of linnen, x68z S. Pordagk Medal Rev. Ep. 
p. 3 'The one being a much slovenlier Beast than the other. 
1704N. N. tr. Boi.cal ini's Advts.fr. Par nasi. II. 22 These 
Slovingly Fellows all over daub'd with Blood. 1822 \V. 
Irving Bnucb. Hall xxii, A thin, elderly man, rather 
thieadbaie and sloveuly. 1831 Scott Castle Dang, i, Do 
you suffer your youthful pupils to he indeed so sloveuly 
and so saucy? 

b. Careless or negligent in work of any kind. 

1781 Cowper Table Talk 682 Chut chill . ., Surly and slov- 
enly, and boldaud coatse, Too proud for art, and Dusting 
in mere fotce, *8x8 Scorr Urt. Midi, xxx, The ground 
was partly cultivated, and partly left in its natuial state, 
according as the fancy of the slovenly agriculturists had 
decided. x8z6 Art of Brewing (ed. 2) 29 Some slovenly 
and covetous brewers adopt the following dangerous and 
unfrugal practice. 

3. Of dress, appearance, habits, etc.: Marked or 
characterized by untidiness or want of attention to 
neatness and cleanliness. 

In older use occas., ‘nasty, disgusting’. 
a 1368 A sen am Scholem. (At b.) 54 Yet som warlike signe 
must be vsed, either a slouinglie busking, or an ouerstaring 
frounced hed. xfioz Marston Ant, <)• Mel. Induct., As slov- 
enly as the yeasty breast of an ale-knight. 168a Leyden 
Medal 283 A heav’n, like Bedlam, slovenly and sad. 1784 
Cowper Task it. 456 This.. offends me more Than in a 
churchman slovenly neglect And rustic coarseness would. j 
1809 Pinkney. France 78 Railings, .which are gener- j 
ally in a condition to give the country not only a naked but 


a slovenly appeatance. 1834 Brit. Husb. I. in (L.U.K.), 
Although the common class of Irish farmers are.generally 
accused of slovenly habits. x86x Geo. Eliot Silas M. 38 
His pet son showed matks of habitual neglect; his dress 
was slovenly. 

4. Marked or characterized by want of neatness, 
cate, precision, or thoroughness. (Frequent with 
manner or wayl) 

1621-3 Middlljon & Rowley Changeling it. ii. Ilungei 
and pleasmc, they’ll command sometimes Slovenly dishes 
1693 Duyijcn Ded. Juvenal Ess. (Ker) II. 93 Theie is still 
a vast diffeieiKe betwixt the slovenly butchering of a mail, 
and the fineness of a sttoke that sopaiatcs the head fiom 
the body. 1774 Bryant My f hoi. 1 , 4 16 Inventing the most 
slovenly legend that ever was devised. 1777 Mme. D'Arulay 
Fatly Diary July, You must suppose it spoke in a very 
slow and slovenly voice. 1804 Med. Jtnl, XII. 58 Many 
such pioofs..shewgieat carelessness and the slovenly want 
of attention that seems so genet ally to pievail. 18x9 ScOiT 
Bl. Dwarf ti, This slovenly and imperfect mode of cultiva- 
tion left much time upon his own hands. 1875 IV iiitney Life 
Lang. viii. 148 Careless or slovenly handling of language. 

5. Comb., as slovenly-dressed, - minded adjs. 

x88o Daily News 26 Mar. 3/4 What Mr. Lowe would 

call a tather slovenly-minded petson. 1886 W. J. Tucker 
E. Europe aj6 The ‘ cafetier ’ . . was peremptoi ily addressing 
a sleek, slovenly-dtessed waiter. 

Slo'venXy. adv. Also 7 slovingly. [f. Slo- 
ven sb. + -ly ^.] In a caieless, negligent, or un- 
tidy manner. 

1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 311 Let not your gownc sitl 
vppon your bacltc too nicely, nor yet w eat e it too sloueniy. 
1398 Marsi'oNvSco. Villemie 1. ii. 177 Lewd Piccistnns Who 
..take the symbnlc vp, As sloueniy, as carelesse Coin tiers 
slup Their mutton gruell. 1639 Gaudhn Slight Healers 
(1660) 77 They will heal their liuits very slovingly, slowly, 
and ill-favouredly. 1713 Swift Frenzy of J. Denny Wks, 
1755 III. 1. 139, 1. .hang my clothes on somewhat slovenly. 
1796 Morse Amer. Gcogr. II. 614 The churches are full of 
pictures slovenly painted on parchment. 1870 Rock Text. 
F'abr, Inlrod. it. iuo Evety putt was done in the feather- 
stitch, slovenly put down. 

t Slo weiiness. Obs. [f. Sloven sb. + -nekh.] 
Slovenliness. 

*630 R. Johnson's Kingd. .)'• Conimw. 88 The Gentlemen 
arc proud of nothing but sloveunes.se, unbeseeming famil- 
iarity, and disotder. 164a Full! it Holy •) Pi of. ,sr. 111. vi. 
16 5 Yet ’tis more pardonable to be proud even of cleanly 
rags, then.. of afiected slovennesse. 1786 New London 
Mag. May 230 Sloth and slovenness are said to be often 
the cause of scurvy. 

Slovenry (sluVnri). Also 6 sloovenry, 6-7 
slovemie. [f. Sloven sb. + -by.] The quality or 
condition of being slovenly ; neglect of neatness or 
cleanliness ; slovenliness, carelessness, negligence. 

Common c 1600-1630 ; now rare . 

1342 Udall Erasrn. Apoph. 74 Persones y l dooe gloric & 
bragtpe of their niggysne sloovenry. 1386 Hooker Hist. 
Irel. in Holinshcd II. 86/2 The onelie muane. .whereby htr 
husband his countrie was reclamed flow sluttish nesse and 
slouenrie. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyike 1. clxii, Never did ijlov. 
enty more misbecome Nor more confute its nasty self than 
here. x68r Rycaut tr. Gracian'sCrituk xyS It is a barbarous 
Slovenry after we have blown our Nose, to look on the Snot 
in our Handkerchief. 

1847 BUiUnu. Mag. LXII. 662 It lias a little dash of 
slovenry. X895 Sot ho an's Caial. Jan. 11 This fit st edition 
of Lhc two novels is cuuously mis-titled thtough the pub- 
lisher's slovemy. 

Slow (sltm ), sb. Also I slawa, 4-5 alow©, 
[f. Slow a. or z/.] 

In the Rom. Rose 4731 it is very doubtful whether a slows 
can be taken to mean ‘a moth it is more probable that it 
is due to some misunderstanding or mi-reading. In Leg. 
Holy Romi (1871) 214 the sense of with-outc slaw is not 
clear, peris ‘ without delay ’. 

1. A slow or slow-going petson; a sluggard. 

C897 K. Mu-ki-v tr. Gregory's Past, C. xxvtit. 190 Du 

slawa, gaoe to mmetbylle. 1383 Wyclif Piov. ax. 4 For 
cold the slowe wolde not men. Ibid. .\.\iv, 33 II>m longe, 
slowe, thou slepist ? CX450 in MS. Dome ye If. ai I.othe 
to bedde and lot he fto lied tie, men sdtall know {at slow. 
1861 1 ’ycroi r Agony Point (1602) 191 Only one year before, 
be would have numheted \\ tth ' the old fogies’ and the slows. 

2. A slow-paced hmse. 

1826 Spot ling Mag. XVIII. 213 Our ‘slows’ are certainly 
quicker titan most of that genus whom I lute oksm-ed in 
other countries. 1832S1K G. C. Lewis Lett. 17 Lest Gilbert 
should think that the Hereford horses have a monopoly of 
tiie slows. 

3. Cricket, a. A slowly-bowled ball. b. A 
slow bowler. 

x86z Spoiling Life 14 June, Some of the slows seemed to 
puzzle him sorely. x88x Staudani 14 June 3 . Tnis was 
clue to the condition of the w ii ku, on which Uie fast bowl- 
ing bumped and the slows popped about a great deal. 1895 
Stiand Mag, Aug. 141 , 1 have mu some capital bowlers in 
the past. 1 should class them in two sections, the slows., 
and the fasts, 

4 . pi. (Seequol.) U.S. 

1833 Di'.soi Ison Med. Lex. (ml. xA 564/1 Milk Suktuss, 
biek stomach, Swamp siuklitr-s, 'I ires. Slows... A disease 
occasionally observed in . . Alabama, I m liana, and Kentucky, 
wlueh affects both nun and cattle, but chiefly the latter. 
llni. 792/2 loies. Milk-sickness. 

5. [f. the vb.] Slow-dcnm, slovpuf, an act or 
instance of slowing a train, etc. 

1891 Cent . Diet., S/ow-up, the act of slackening speed. 
1897 Pall M all Mag. Sept. 77 Each sluw-down caused delay 
of one minute. 1899 « cstm. Gas . 25 Aug. 4/1 Including 
two .slow-ups, an average speed of 50.9 sec. per mile was 
maintained. 

Slow, obs, variant of Slough sbj 
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Slow (sl<?u), a. Forms : a. (Chiefly north, and 
Sc.) i, 3- slaw, i, 4 -6 slawe, 3, 6 slau, 9 sla. 
/ 3 . 2- slow (5 sclow), 4-6 slows, 3-4, 7 slou ; 
6 slo, sloo. 7. 3 slovlj, 3-4 slou^, 4 slou$e, 5 
slowj, slotigh(a ; 4 slouh, 4-5 slowh, 3 solowli ; 
4 slo:;, sloghe. [Common Teutonic : OE. slaw 
(:— OTeut. s!aiwaz),—MDvL. and Du. sleeuw, slee, 
OS. sleu (MLG. and LG. slS), OH G. j/& ; (MHG. 

r/Ae;-, G. dial, schleh, schlehe), ON. slkr, sljdr, 
sljir (Norw. sljo, slja, etc. ; Sw. slo, Da, sl&v), 
blunt, dull, etc. The stem is perh. the same as 
in L. Issvus, Gr. \cu 6 s left.] 

I. 1 . Not quick or clever in apprehending or 
understanding a thing ; obtuse, dull : a. Of per- 
sons. Also with in or of. 

c888 K. jElfred Booth, xxxvii. § 4 pone seen an pe biS 
swa slaw [L. stupidus] pu scealt hatan assa ma bonne man. 
1387 Thevisa Higdon (Rolls) V. 255 (MS. 7), Constatyn. . 
was slou? and dol of wyt. 01475 Bromp. Part). (K.), 
Slaw, dalle of wyt, ebes. x6zz Cotgr., Pucelle nicette , a 
slow, dull, simple, foolish, or nice girle. 1825 Scott 
Betrothed xiii, My nephew, .hath a fancy like a minstrel. 
Myself am but slow in imagining such devices. 1858 
Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 73, 1 thought them a dull and slow 
audience. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 228 , 1 am slow of 
understanding. 

b. Of the mind, etc. 


a noo Ags. Hymns (Surtees) 37 Mod. .'Stet slawe, Mens. . 
torpida. 1398 Tkevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xii. (Bodl. MS.), 
It is a token of dulnes and ofslowe witte and vndirstonding. 
*422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv, Priv. 231 Tho that-.haue 
moisti flesh and lytill hette, bene, .of slow vndyrstondynge. 
1851 Hobbes Leviath. 1. viii. 32 A slow Imagination maketh 
that Defect,. which is commonly called Dulnesse. 1727 
JBoyer Diet. Royal 11, A slow (heavy or dull) Wit, un 
Esprit lent on pesant. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II, 
xi Such leasomng had no effect on the slow understanding 
and imperious temper of James. 

2 . Natuially disinclined to be active or to exert 
oneself; constitutionally inert or sluggish; lacking 
in promptness or energy. 

a. c 897 [see sense 15]. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxv. 26 
pu yfela 3 eow & slawa. a 1023 Wulfstan Horn. (1883) 72 
Se Se wtere fdll slaw, weorSe se unslaw, c 1200 Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 183 To gode pu ware slau and let, and to euele spac 
and hwat, c 1425 Castle Persev. 1033 in Macro Plays, He 
is provd, wrathful, & Envyous ; Glotons, slaw, & lecherous. 
*483 Cath. Angl. 343/r To be Slawe, ..pigrare, pigrescere. 
1533 Bellenden Livy 1. xii. (S.T.S.) I. 74 pai held pe king 
of Romanis for ane slaw and effemynate prince, c 1600 
Montgomerie Cherrie 4 Slae 943 Nothing he saw In age, 
but anger, slack and slaw. 

p. c izoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 7 Longe we habben lein on ure 
fule sy lines, .alse slou man dot! on swete slape. c 1250 Ten 
Abuses 5 in O. E. Misc. 184 Proest pat is wilde, Bischop 
slou. <113x0 in Wright Lyric P. xxxix. xxo He is the 
sloweste mon that ever wes y-boren. 1388 Wyclif Prov. 
xx. 4 A slow man liolde ere for coold ; therfor he schal 
begge in somer. <7x440 Gesta Rom. lvi. 239 (Harl. MS.). 
He that is the sloweste of yow, or most slewthe is in, shall 
have my kyngdom aftir my discese. 1538 Starkey England 
1. iii. 79 Lyke as in a dropey the body ys vnweldy, vnlusty, 
and slo, no thyng quyke to moue. 1588 Siiaks. L. L. L. 
in. i. 60 Is not Lead a metlall heauie, dull, and slow? 1824 
[see Slowisii «.]. 1831 Society I. 321 A clever hint to show 
slow personages what is expected from them. 

y. a 1225 Ancr. R. 258 Hwo mei beon, uor scheome, 
slummi & sluggi & slouh, pet bihalt hwu swuSe bisi ure 
Louerd was on eonSe? c 1200 .S', Eng. Leg. I. 3x9 Ho-so 
hath of Jie watere mest, he schal beo . . gret slepare and slov3 
par-to. £1386 Chaucer Mclib. ir 51 (Corpus MS.), And he 
pat is ydel & slowh, can neuer fynde couenable tyme for 
to doon his profyte. 

b. Characterized by, of the nature of, sloth or 
sluggishness. 

c 1384 Ciiaucer II. Fame hi. 1778 Ye maisly Swyne, ye 
ydel wrechhes, Ful of roten, slowe techchcs. 2390 Gower 
Conf. II. 92 Ther ben othre vices slowe, Whiche unto 
love don gret lette. <21586 Sidney A sir. 4 Stella Sonn. 
xevi, Slow heauinesse in both holds one degree. 

0. Having a dull edge ; blunt. Now dial. 

This sense is prominent in the cognate languages. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 458/x Slaw, or dul of egge, ebes, 
obtusus. a 1904 in Eng. Dial. Diet. s.v., 1 ” knife is slow, 
d. Med. Torpid; sluggish. 

1896 Daily News a6 May 6/4 In the case of one's having 
a slow liver . . the jerking might, perhaps, be of some service. 
1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII, 259 Producing a high blood- 
pressure. .and a slow heart. 

3 . Not quick, ready, prompt, or willing to do 
something. 

c xzoo Ormin 9885 Stunnt 81 stidi?, dill & slaw To sekenn 
sawless seollpe. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9327 He is.. Slou 
to lute & quic to fle, & pat nis no manhede. c 1340 Ham- 
pole Pr. Consc. 188 To listen and lere bai er ful slaw. *390 
Gower Conf. III. no He schal be.. slouh and lustles to 
travaile In thing which elles myhte availe. 1565 Cooper 
Thesaurus s.v. Piger, Slow to write : loth to take the 
paynes to mite. 1592 Shaks. Rom. 4 Jnl. iv. i. 3, I am 
nothing slow to slack his hast, 1697 -Drvden I irg . P ast . 
1. 37 Freedom.. came at length, tho’ slow to come. 1781 
Cowper To Protestant Lady 20 How slow to learn the 
dictates of his love. 18x5 Scott Guy M. xxi, As some have 
not been slow to tell their lords. 1885 Munch. Exam. 15 
May 5/3 They will not be slow to return him like for like. 

b. With in. 

xaSa Wyclif Rom. xii. 11 Not slow in bisynesse, feruent 
in spirit. 1432-50 tu Higden (Rolls) III. 151 When the 
peple was slawe per in [etc.]. X526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 
153 *) 138 Not slowe in commynge therto, nor sluggysshe 
therin. 1594 Kyd Cornelia 1. 166 The wrath of heauen . .is 
slow In punishing the euils we haue done. 1736 Ainsworth 
Zat. Diet, 1. s.v.. He is naturally slow in speech, and very 


dull. 1831 Scott Ct. Rob, iv, These men, quick in malice, 
though slow in perilous service. 1866 G. M irnnwArn Ann. 
Q. Neighb. xxx. (1878) 517 The people were very slow in 
dispersing. 

C. With of. 

1382 Wyclif Luke xxiv. 25 A ! foolis, and slowe of herte 
for to bileue. 1555 Harpesfeld in Bonner Horn. 30 b, 
Fooles and sloo of belefe. x5go Shaks. Mids. N. 1. u. 6g 
Pray you . . , giue it me, for I am slow of studie. 16x1 Bible 
Exod. iv. 10 , 1 am slow of speach, and of a slow tongue. 
1730 Bailey (fol.), Tardiloquioits , slow of Speech. 

4 . Tardy or dilatory in action; displaying a 
lack of promptitude or energy under particular 
circumstances; spending a comparatively long time 
in the performance of some act ; doing something 
in a slow or deliberate manner. 

C1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 1464 Now er wesmert, now 
er we slawe. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 149 But pe 
peple was slow3, and perfore Daniel prayed to God pat [etc.]. 
tax 400 Arthur 365 He was not sclowh, But to pe hulle 
hym drowh. 1482 Cely Papers (Camden) 128 Hyt wyllbe 
whel done for goude detturs ar sclow payars. 1533 Bel- 
lenden Livy iv. xii. (S.T.S.) II. go 3e ar full of myiiassmg 
in tyme of pece, and richt slaw in tyme of batall. 1596 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. II. 451 Quhen he tanet 
lang in Paris, and in cmning i furth was ouer slawe. 1648 
Milton Ps. lxxxv. 55 Then will he come, and not be slow ; 
His footsteps cannot err. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 
736 The Victim Ox.. Sunk of himself, ..Preventing the 
slow Sacrificer’s Hand, a 1722 Sir J. Lauder Decis, (1759) 
I. 14 Ordinarily Mr. Gideon was m the rear of all their 
[witches’] dances, and beat up those that were slow. 1784 
Cowper Task m. 505 Experience, slow preceptress, teach- 
ing oft The way to glory by miscarriage foul. 1822 Lamb 
Elia 11. Thoughts on Bks. 4 Reading ', Seldom-xeaders are 
slow readers. 1833 Nyren Vng. Cricketer's Man . (1902) 
X22 He was a slow bowler, and a pretty good one. 

6. Not readily stirred or moved to something 
(esp. anger, revenge, etc .) ; not too ready, willing, 
or susceptible. Also wilh infin. 

1382 Wyclif James i. 19 Slowe to wrathtbe. 1422 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 1. xxix. 189 Be ryghtfull to al 
men, Slow to be wroth, Redy to meicy. 1567 Glide 4 
Godlie Ball. 1x5 Mercyfull is be, Slaw to leuengc, and to 
forgiue reddie. 1593 Nashe Christ's T. (16x3) 166 There 
is a cerlaine kind of good sloth, as to be slowe to anger, 
slowe to iudgement, slowe to reuenge. c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. 
xciv, Vnmooued, could, and to temptation slow. 1648 
Milton Ps, lxxxvi. 55 Thou Lord art . Slow to be angry. 
1784 Cowper Task vi. 547 Heav’n, tho' slow to wrath, Is 
never with impunity defied. x86S G. Macdonald Ann. Q. 
Neighb. xii. (1878) 234 A clergyman of all men should be 
slow to take offence. 

b. Without const., or with in. 

2639 S. Du Verger tr. Camus' Adtnir. Events 55 So is it 
with slow, heavy, and timoious humors, they must have 
time to inciease their cholier. x8x8 Scott Br. Lamm, xxix, 
We know that maiden's ears must be slow in receiving a 
gentleman's language. 

0 . Inattentive to something. 

1667 Milton P. L. in. 193 To prayer, repentance, and 
obedience due,. . Mine eare shall not be slow. 1746 Francis 
tr. Horace , Art Poet, 236 Rough to Repioof, and slow to 
future Cares. 

6. Of things, actions, etc. : Marked or charac- 
terized by slowness or tardiness. 

c x2qo S. Eng. Leg. I. 319 Ho-so hath of pe eorpe mest, he 
is.. Of slou3 wreche and AiU3 mouth. 1382 Wyclif Exod. 
iv. xo, Y am of more latsum and of more slow tonge. 1390 
Gower Conf. II. 44 Alhiie mod was overtorned, Which ferst 
sche hadde of slow manere. 2430-40 Lydg. Bochas 1. xiii. 
(1554) 23 Slowe credence Hath in some be founde full noyous. 
1535 Coverdale Exod. iv. xo For I haue a slowe speach, & 
a slowe lunge. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, iv. viii. 40 , 1 haue 
not., posted off then suites with slow delayes. x6xx — Cymb. 

1. i. 64 That. . the seatch [should be] so slow That could not 
trace them. 2681 Dryden Abs. 4 Achit. 697 Few words he 
said, but. .those.. More slow than Hybla drops, and far 
more sweet. 1754 Gray Poesy 36 Slow melting strains 
their Queen’s approach declare. 1781 Cowper Chanty 471 
With slow deliberation he unties His glitt’rmg purse. 1797 
Godwin Enquirer 11. xii. 46a The style . . of Tom Jones is 
feeble, costive, and slow. 18x0 Crabbe Borough xix. 3 The 
like slow speech was his. 18x4 Byron Corsair Ep, Ded., 
The stanza of Spenser is peihaps too slow and dignified for 
narrative. 1884 Eucycl. Brit. XVII. 96 The first move- 
ment.. is succeeded generally by one in a slow tempo. 

b. Med. Of the pulse : Below the average 
rapidity. 

1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Pulse, A slow Pulse denotes.. 
That the Contractions of the Heart aie slow. 18x8-20 
E. Thompson tr, Cullen's Nosologia 214 First with lassitude, 
..afterwards with slow pulse. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 
VII. 635 A slow pulse, slowness of cerebration. 

c. Of trade, business, etc, : Slack; not brisk. 

1887 Daily News 7 Feb, 2/5 Good sound samples not 

plentiful, . .and the Made slow all round. 1903 Times x Dec. 
35 Business in flannel was slow. 

7 . Of a fire: That burns gently or slowly; 
gentle. Also transf. of heat. 

1604 E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies n. vii. 96 
Gold and silver, which wee refine with quicke-silver, the 
fire being small and slow. 2662 J. Davies tr. Olearins' Voy. 
Amb. 64 Being rather a modeiate slow heat than an excess- 
ive scorching. 1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Ilousekpr. (2778) 
26 Let it stew on a slow fire. 28x2 A. T. Thomson Lond. 
Disp. (1818) 670 Distilling the charge. . by a slow and grad- 
ually increased heat. 2840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxix. 98 
We. . made a slow fire of charcoal, birch bark, brimstone, 
and other matters. 

fig. 2893 Outing XXII. xi8/i The slow-fire of restless- 
ness, doubt and curiosity. 

8. colloq. a. 8 low-going; behind the times; 
out of fashion; not smart or up-to-date. 

1827 Sporting Mag. XXI. 29 Long courtships are stupid 


things, and voted slow. 2842 C. J. Apperley Life Sports- 
man ii, John Hawkes and myself always ride in leathers, 
though people say 'it looks slow'. 2857 Hughes TomBrovin 
1. iv, Slow place, sir j slow place ; off the main road. 

b. Dull or tedious in character; tiresome; apt 
to bore one. 

2842 Lever C. O'Malley xxix, How very slow, all this 1 
thought I. 2848 Punch XV. 29 All books are slow,.. ail 
domestic, all quiet enjoyments are slow. 2887 Smiles Life 
4 Labour 332 It must . , be admitted that angling is a very 
‘ slow ’ amusement to persons of active habits. 

o. Of persons : Having no briskness or anima- 
tion ; dull, lifeless, insipid ; humdrum. 

2841 Lever C. O'Malley^ xxix, Slow fellows, like them, 
must find any place stupid. 1849 Alb. Smith Pottleton 
Legacy (1854) 282 He was a good creature, but too ‘slow’. 

II. 9 . Talcing or requiring a comparatively 
long time ; tardy in progress, growth, etc. ; very 
gradual. 

c 2230 Mali Meid. 37 His waxunge se lat, & se slaw 
his jirifti. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus, Exitus segnis , slow 
death. 2574 W. Bourne Regiment for Sea xxiL (1577) 60 
These markes be very yare . . : and those markes very slowe 
and a&keth some distance in sayling. 2604 Shaks. Ham. 

I. ii. 58 (Q a ), Hath my Lord wroung from me my slowe leaue. 
1667 Milton P. L. x. 692 These changes in the Heav’ns, 
though slow, produc’d Like change on Sea and Land. 1781 
Gibbon Decl. 4 F. xix. (1787) II. 156 He had recourse to 
the slower but more certain operations of a regular siege. 
1816 Scott Old Mart, xxxii, The bridge was long and nar- 

, row, which rendered the manoeuvre slow as well as dan- 
gerous. 2859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. (x86 o) 108 Variation 
. . is apparently always a very slow process. 1876 J. Parker 
Paraclete \. x. 154 Intellectual illumination is sudden, but 
intellectual education is always slow. 

b. With various complements implied, as (slow) 
in growing, coming in, rising, going off, etc. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill \ h. iv. 25, 1 would not grow so fast, 
Because sweet Flowres are slow, and Weeds make hast. 
1775 De Lolme Eng, Const. Advt. p. xiii, These profits I 
indeed thought to be but scanty and slow. 1798 Landor 
Gtbir in. 251 Some Sowed the slow olive for a race unborn. 
1857 Emerson Poems 67 Slow structures, stone by stone, 
Built in an age. 2861 Dickens Uncomm. Trav. iv, Held 
out at arm’s length at frequent intervals and soundingly 
slapped, like a slow lot at a sale. 

10 . a. Of fevers, etc. : Not rapidly developing 
into a serious form ; not acute. 

c 2290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 76 A slou3 feuere him cam on, fiat 
ne nam him noujt fill strongue. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Les- 
lie's Hist. Scot. I. 5 That sair seiknes..cam nevir till ws, 
nochtthelesse, continual caldes, albeit slawe. 2725 N. Robin- 
son Th. Physick 291 Of the Cure of slow Feveis, attended 
with Hectic Heats. 2776 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. xiii. (1782) I. 
467 He soon contiacted a slow illness. 2822-7 Good Study 
Med. (1B20) II. 237 The first vauety. .has. .been commonly 
distinguished by the name of low or slow nervous fever. 
1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. Ill, 82 A dull slow swelling ap- 
pears m the menaced joints. 

b. Not rapid in operation or effect. 

2622 Shaks. Cymb. 1. v. 10 These most poysonous Com- 
pounds, Which are the moouers of a languishing death : But 
though slow, deadly. 2794 Mrs, Radci.iffe Myst, UdolpltO 
lv, A slow poison was administered. 2706 Burke Corr. 
(1844) IV. 402 The work will be new, and slow in its opera- 
tion, but it is certain in its effect. 2867 Bloxam Chem. 418 
Touch-paper or slow poi t-fire, which consists of paper Soaked 
in a weak solution of saltpetre and dried. 

c. Photogr. Of a plate, etc. : That takes or re- 
ceives impressions with comparative slowness ; not 
quickly affected by light, and therefore requiring a 
longer exposure. 

2889 Anthony's Photogr. Bulletin II. 161 With a slow 
plate it is better.. to leave the trees alone. 2890 Abney 
Photogr. (ed. 6) 225 Plates prepared with it are 9low and 
give thm images. 

II . Of time : Passing slowly or heavily. Also 
transf of a dial. 

2565 Cooper T hesaurus, A nni segnes, slow yercs passyng 
away in idlenesse. 2593 Shaks. Rich, II, 1. iii 150 The 
slye slow houres shall not determinate The datelesse limit 
of thy deere exile. 2622 Sir W. Mure Misc. Poems Wks. 
(S.T.S.) I. 17 The too slou day To steil away. 2792 S. 
Rogers Pleas. Mem, 1. 102 When the slow dial gave a 
pause to care. 2818 Shflley Julian 489 As slow yeais 
pass, a funereal train. 184Z [see Hour 2]. 

b. Slow time, a rate of marching in. which only 
75 paces, of 30 inches each, are taken in a minute. 

1802 in James Mi lit. Diet. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. ir. 1. 
xii, There is wheeling and sweeping, to slow, to quick and 
double-quick time. 1876 Voyle & Stevenson Mint Diet. 
390/1 The instruction given in manual and firing exercises 
is performed in slow time. 

12 . Of clocks, etc. : Indicating a time in retard 
of the true or standard time; behind in time. 
Also of the sun : Behind mean time. 

1696 W. Derham Artificial Clockmaker (1759) x 5 & By 
the Table, you see how many Minutes, and Seconds, the 
Dial is too fast, or too slow. 2742 R. Long Astronomy II. 
m. xii. 500 In the common equation tables it is sometimes 
said the clock is too fast or too slow. 2855 Lardner Mas. 
Sci. 4 Art V. 135 From the 25th December to the 15th 
April the sun is always slow. 2886 J. Merrifield Naut. 

A stron. 165 The chronometer.. is.. fast when it shows a 
later time, and slow when it shows an earlier time than the 
true Greenwich mean time. 

b. Of local time : Less advanced than the stan- 
dard to which it is referred. 

1894 Amer. Aim. Photogr. 22 The local time of a place 
3° 56' West of the [Eastern Standard] meridian., would be 
25 m. 44 sec. slow. 

TEL 18 . Moving, flowing, etc., in a slow or 
sluggish manner; taking a long lime to go a 



SLOW. 


SLOW-FOOTED. 


comparatively short distance ; having a relatively 
low speed or velocity. 

. c 1400 Maundev. xv. (1830) 163 Saturne is sloaglie and 
litille mevynge. 1433 Jas. I King is Q. civ. The slawe ase, 
the diuggaie beste of pj ne. 156s Cooper Thcs., Scgmpes, 
slow of foote : goyng slowly. 1590 Shaks. Coin. Err, 1. 1. 
ii7(They] would haue reft the Fishers of theii prey, Had 
not their barke beene vety slow of saile. 1603 — Much. 1. 
iv. Swiftest Wing of Recompence is slow, To overtake 
thee. 1667 Milton P. L . iv. 173 Satan had journied on, 
pensive and slow. 1764 Goldsm. Trav 293 The slow canal, 
the yellow-blossom'd vale. 1774 — Nat Hist. U776) VII. 
180 The viper, that is bat a slow, feeble bodied animal, 
makes way in a heavy undulating manner. 185a Tn ackeray 
Esmond r. vi, In those days letters were slow of travelling. 
1871 Princess Alice Mem. (18B4) 274 The train .. is the 
slowest I was evei in in my life. 

fa. Slow lemur, loris, monkey', (see quols.). 

1800 Shaw Gen. Zool. 1. 1. 81 Slow Lemur, Lemur Tardi- 
gradus. 1833 Zool. Soc. Trans I. 69 Future observers of 
these slow monkeys , as M. F. Cuvier denominates them. 
1882 Mncycl. Brit. XIV. 4.43 N[ycticebns\ tardigradus, the 
common slow lemur or loris. 


14. a. Of pace, movement, etc. : Leisurely j not 
quick, fast, or hurried. 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 235 Whoso hath the 
Paas laige and slow, heis..wel spedynge in al his dedys. 
1313 Douglas Nine id xir. vii. 7 With steppis slaw furth 
stalkand all in feyr. 1533 Bellenden Livy 1. xi. (S.T.S.) 
I. 64 Mecius, .fled with slaw passage to j?e montanis. 1613 
Shaks. Hen. VIII , 1. i. 132 To climbe steepe failles Requires 
slow pace at Fret. t66j Miaou P. L. xn. 648 With 
wandiing steps and slow. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1824) 
III. 193 The motion of this serpent is slow. 1797-18058. & 
Ht. Lee Canterb. T. I. 301 That journey itself became 
visibly slower and slower. 1827 Scott Sure. Ban. xiii, He 
understood it was the purpose, .to proceed by slow inarches 
and frequent halts. 1833 Reg. fy Insir. Cavalry u 16 This 
is the slowest step at which troops are to move. i860 
Tyndall Glac. 1. vii. 53 Hence the slow motion of these 
glaciers. 

b. Characterized by slowness of motion, pro- 
gress, etc. (In later quots. after Pope.) 

*709 Pope Ess. Crit. 357 A needless Alexandrine.. That, 
like a wounded snake, dings its slow length along. 1788 
Gibbon Bed. .$• F. IV. 192 The slow length of a sickly and 
desponding host was heavily dragged along the Flaminian 
way. 1856 N. Brit. to. XXVI. 269 Three, four, and five 
years did cases drag their slow length along. 1868 J. S. 
Mill Eng. $ Irel. 36 This gi eat undertaking must not drag 
its slow length through generations. 

c. Causing or tending to cause slowness of 
movement or speed ; retarding, heavy. 

1873 Bennett & Cavendish Billiards 77 On a slow table 
a No. a is required. *881 Chicago Times 4 June, With., 
time allowance for ‘ slow * track. igo4 Field. 6' Feb. 202/3 
A system . .lacking directness on a slow and heavy turf. 

d. Of a railway track: Utilized for traffic of 
low speed. 

1898 Daily News 1 Mar. 5/5 In passing from the slow to 
the main line the engine fouled the points. 

IV. 15. absol. as pi. Those who are slow in 
any sense. (Cf. Stow sb. 1 .) 

c 897 K. ASlfred Gregory's Past. C. xxxix. 280 Da slawan 
sint to manianne tSaet hie ne forielden Bone timan for hiera 
slaewSe. <1x225 Aner.R. 258 A^ean slowe & slepares is 
swufte openlich his earlich miste from deaS to hue. 1390 
Gower Con/. II. 13, 1 am al beknowe That I have hen on of 
tho slowe. Ibid. 44 Thus sche was on of the slowe As of such 
hertes besinesse. 1605 Siiaks. Macb. in. i. 96 The valued file 
Distinguishes the swift, the slow, the subtle. *86o Hughes 
Tom Brown at Oxf. xiv, The fastest of the fast and the 
slowest of the slow. 

V. 10. Comb. a. Parasynthetic, as slow-blooded. \ 
-gaited, - hearted , etc. Also slow-heartedness. 

1884 W. C. Smith Kildrostan gr It is a quakerish tiling. 
Tame and “slow-blooded. *608 H. Clapham Erronr Left 
Hand A 5 To helpe the “slowe conceited. 1744 Akensuus 
Ode on Leaving Holland 23 The “slow-eyed fathers of the 
land. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L . in. i. 56 He is verie '“slow 
gated. 1863 Mrs. Gaskell Sylvia's Lovers I. ix. 187 She 
..sauntered back behind the patient slow-gaited creatuies. 
1581 Mulcaster Positions xlii. (1887) 257 If the maistcr be 
verie sharp wilted. .and the boy “slowheaded. 1690 Norris 
Beatitudes (1692) 28 To convince the “slow-hearted and 
distrustful World. <2x680 Ciiarnock Attrib. God (1834) 
I. 743 The frequent rebukes of their “slow-heartedness. 
1705 S. Dale Pharmacologia Snppl. 332 De Blatta,.Aha 
♦slow leg'd Beetle. 1695 Lotul. Gas. Flo. 3136/4 A very 
strong bay Mare, 8 years old, . . “slow mettled. 1330 Tindale 
Exod. iv. 10, I am “slowe mouthed and slowe tongued. 
1882 Blackmoue Christowell xxi, Persons, .slow-mouthed 
at making, or taking, a joke. 1682 Land. Gas. No. 1731/4 
A thin Melancholy Man,.. “slow Speeched, 1592 Nasiie 
P. Penilesse Wks. (Grosart) II. 60 Prooue it when you will, 
you “slowe spirited Satumists. 1820 Keats Lamia 1. 365 
One came near, . . “Slow-stepp’d. 1530 “Slow-tongued [tee 
slmv-monihed], 1836 J. H. Newman Lyra A post. (1840) 
123 And slow-tongued Moses rule by eloquence of deed 1 
*596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 11. L 208 Oh “slow wing'd Turtle, 
snal a buzard take thee? '*897 Outing XXX. 354/2, I 
watched the slow-winged, clouds floating far above. 1571 
Golding Calvin on Ps. viii. 8 There is no man so dull and 
“slowe-witted. xgog Expositor Aug. 174 The move slow- 
witted and less versatile Romans, 
fa. With verbs, as sloiv-foot , - march , - time . 

*590 Spenser. E . Q, 1. iii, xp At last she has A damzell 
spyde slow footing her before. 1760 Lett, to Hon. Brigadier 
General a Lotd George slow-marched the Cavalry at the 
Battle of Minden. 1898 Engineering Mag. XVI, 105 A 
resolute attempt to slow-time the machinery. 

C. With adjs., as slow-sudden, -sure. 

*74 * Voting Jut, Th. 1. 384 Beware, Lorenzo t a slow- 
sudden death. 1837 Carlyle Pk Rev. n. v. viii, An 
epigrammatic slow-sure Manuel. 1863 Grosart SmallSins 
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(ed. 2) 70 If man would but maik the slow-sure advance of 
the very least sin ! 

d. With sbs., as slow-combuslion , - contact , etc. 
1878 Abney Photogr. 305 To enable the operator to grasp 
the blow-motion focussing-screw. *885 Spon Math. Own 
Bk, (1893) 663 Improved Economic Slow Combustion Hot 
Air Stove. 1907 Hodges Blent. Photogr . (ed. 6 ) 101 Gas- 
light or Slow-contact Papeis. 

Slow (sl<? B ), adv. Also 6 slaw(e, slau. [f. 
Slow a.] 

1. In a slow or tardy manner ; slowly. 

a 1500 Adi ian fy Epotys 22 in Brome Bk. 25 Than seyd jie 
Emprore, note slawe, ‘ Arte thow wysse vvysuam to teche? ’ 
*5*3 Douglas Mncid vijl vil 105 The mychty God of 
fyr..als tyte, And no slawer, ..Furth of liis bed startis. 
1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 1. i. 3 But oh, me llunkes, how slow 
This old Moon wanes. 1632 Milton Penseroso 76, 1 hear 
the far-off Curfeu sound,. .Swinging slow with sullen roar. 
1680 Moxqn Mech. E.xerc. xii. 209 In laige and heavy 
Woik the Tread comes slow and heavily down. 1733 W. 
Ellis Chiltemtt Vale Farm. 109 It grew so slow, as pro- 
voked him to take it up. 1762 Sir W. Jones Arcadia 
Poems (1777) 103 Slow he approach'd ; then wav’d his 
awful hand. 1812 Byron Ch. liar, it, xli, As the stately 
vessel glided slow Beneath the shadow. X84B Thackeray 
Van. Pair viii, We drove very slow for the last two stages 
on theroad, 1858 Edin. Rea. J uly 207 The narrative moves 
slow. 

2. Comb. a. With pres, pples. and ppl. adjs., as 
slow-burning , -circling, -creeping, etc. 

Combinations of this type are extremely common from 
01725 j many examples from 18th centuiy poetry are col- 
letted by Jodrell. 

*59* Sylvester Du Bartas 1. ii, 186 Then Slow-growing 
Babes should instantly be Men. 1630 Milton Shake. 9 
Whilst to th* shame of slow-endeavouring art, Thy easie 
numbers flow. 1697 Drydrn Virg. Georg, m. 843 The slow 
creeping Evil eats his way. Ibid. iv. 689 Baleful Styx . . 
With Nine slow circling Streams, a 17x6 Bi.ackai.j. IVks. 
(1723) I. 223 Being Burnt alive in a slowburning Fire. 
1770 Warner in Jesse Sclsvyn ff Co»temp.{ 1844) lv. 301, 
I shall.. come in a steel-springed slow-driving hack on 
Friday. 1833 Rennie A iph. A ngling 59 The pike, . . which 
likes to prowl about in slow-running, weedy waters. 1859 
Darwin Grig. Spec. iv. (i860) 103 The case of slow-breeding 
animals. 189* Roderts Adrift Aincr. 237 The big slow- 
sailing turkey buzzards. 

b. With pa. pples., as slow-breathed, developed , 
etc. ; slow-drawn, -run, -spoken. 

1727-46 Thomson Summer 1646 Yonder slow-extinguish’d 
clouds. 1798 Miss H. M. Williams Tour Switz. I. 21 
Responsive to the solemn, slow-bieathed chant. 1821 Scott 
Kenilw. xli, Some slow-spoken, long-breathed brother of 
the congregation 1 1849 1<ock Ch. Our Fathers II. 495 Tho 
sullen splash of alow-drawn oars, 1891 Daily News 14 
Feb. 3/4 In a slow-run race he was defeated by Sheridan. 
Slow, obs. form of pa. t. of Slay v. 1 
Slow (sl<5u), v. Also 6 slow©, [f. Slow a. 
Cf. OE. sldwian to be or become slow, and the 
compound forsldwian Fobhlow v.] 

I. trans. f 1. To lose (time) by delay; to put 
off. Obs.~ l 

? 1522 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. n. I. 223 Assoone as God 
shall sende weder any thing mete for men to goo to the see, 
I shall slowe no tyme. 

*1* 2. To be slack or tardy in performing (busi- 
ness). Obs." 1 

1586 Hooker Hist. Irel. in Holinshed II. 142/2 The lord 
deputic, not slacking, nor slowing his busincsse, followed 
out of hand the foresaid icliels. 

3. To delay, check, retard ; to make slower in 
some respect. 

*557 N.T. (.Genevan) Luke xii. 45 My master sloweth his 
commyng. 1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 67 The meat is 
left destitute of concoction, and distribution therof in the 
body slowed. 1624 T. Heywood Gnnaik. 11. 117 Their 
speed may bee slackncd though not stay'd, and their pace 
slowed though not quite stopt. 1645 in Carte Ormonde 
(*735) HI. 399, I doubt,. that this will be neglected, or so 
far slowed that the season will be lost. 1867 Die. Argyll 
Reign of Law iii. 146 A bird can, of course, allow itself to 
fail backwards by merely slowing the action of its wings. 
1875 H. C. Wood Th’erap. m (1879) *3 8 Digitalis is capable of 
slowing the beat of the isolated heart of the fiog. 1896 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 123 The arterial curicut becomes 
theiefore relatively slowed. 

b. To reduce the working rate or speed of (an 
engine) ; to ease. Also with dmun. 

*839 R. S. Robinson Naut. Steam Eng. 138 The engine 
should always, except in cose of absolute necessity, lie 
slowed or cased, bofoie it is stopped. *859 Mcic. Mat. 
Mag. (i860) VII. 46 By slowing her engines, she can stop 
and take soundings. 1890 Clark Russi.ll Marriage at Sea 
xiv, The engines were ‘ slowed down ’,. .and a minute later 
the revolutions of the piopeller ceased. 

c. To cause (a vessel, vehicle, or train) gradu- 
ally to slacken in speed. Also with dotun or up. 

1864 Webster s.v., To slow a steamer. 1889 Boy's Own 
Paper 16 Nov, 103/1 The ship was now slowed, fot we 
could not cioss the bar that night. 1890 Expositor Jan. 55 
We do not want men. .to. .slow the advancing chariot by 
hanging on listlessly behind. 

II. intr. 4. To slacken in speed ; to move or 
go more slowly. 

*594 R- Carew Tasso (1881) 33 To the King she came. 
Nor for he angry seemes, one step she slowes. a 1653 G. 
Daniel Idyll v. *18 The world Slow’th, Readic to take 
the Fillup of a Hand Must cure her Dropsie. 1870 
Daily News 28 Dec., They came on verysteadily for about 
a quarter of a mile, then they slowed, and finally halted. 
x8g4 Law Times' Rep. LXXI. 102/2 The Diana also., 
slowed, so as to permit the tug to pass her. 
fa. With advs., as dawn, tip. 


*88* Cent, Mag. XXIII. 184 Slowing up, the. .Cunarder 
..drew towards us. 1885 W. D. Howells Silas Latham 
(1891) I. 61 He brought the mare down to a walk, and then 
slowed up almost to a stop. 1891 Comhill Mag. Jan. 15 
He slowed down into a shambling walk. 

C. Of a railway train : To move with slackening 
speed into a station, etc. 

*877 Black Green Past, xxi, He caught sight of her just 
as the train was slowing into the station, *88x Times 28 
Feb. ix/4 AWatfoid up train.. was slowing into Dalston, 
where it was to stop. 

*|* 5. To suffer delay; to be deferred. Obs.~ x 
160a Dolman La Primaud. Er, Acad. (1618) in. 750 The 
wicked.. may thinke that theii condemnation sloweth. 

6. To become slower, less active or vigorous, 
etc. Also with down. 

*879 Lumberman's Gas. 23 Aug., The chances weio that 
the boom company would be obliged to slow down for a few 
days. 1891 S. Mostyn Curat ica 16 x The oscillation quick, 
cned— to slow again, however. 1904 Field 6 Feb. 202/3 
The game slowed down a little alter Hobbins had scored 
once more. 

Hence Slowing ppl. a. 

1890 Humphry Old Age 5 A smaller supply of fuel.., not 
enough to choke the slowing fires, 
t Slowfaack. Obs. [f. Slow a. + Back 

1. A slothful or sluggish person ; a sluggard. 

*577 t*. Ballinger's Decades (1592) 26G For God doeth not 

assist slouthfull persons and idle slow backes, *609 Hol- 
land A mm. Marcell. xvn. ii. 93 Raylingat him as a slow* 
backe and coward, a 1639 W. Whati-.i.ly Prototypes 1. xix. 
(1640) 234 Slow-backs, whoso hand is no sooner from under 
the Governours eye, but that it is also oil fiotu the work. 

2. trcuisf. A drone-bee. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 314 They [sc. bees] mark and note 
the slow-backs, they chastise them anon. 

3. attrib. or as adj. Laggard; sluggish. 

1619 W. Sclater Exp. x These. (1630) 256 How much adoc 
haue we.. to hate on our slow-back Nature to peifection. 
Ibid. 572 God be mercifull to this declining Age, this slow- 
backc, or rather backsliding generation. 

Slow-faellied, a. rare. [Cf. next.] 

+ 1. Sluggish; indolent. Obs. 

1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 281 M«rke,.the 
grosse iugling that these slowe bcllyed Byres used to delude 
the world withnll. x6oz F. Hi ring Aunt, 4 hi low bcllyed 
Monkcs, who haue made escape from their Cloysters. 

2. That moves or crawls slowly. 

1662 Stillingkl. Orig. Sacrse m. iv. § 4 The unknown 
kind of Serpents in Brasil, the slow-bellied creature of the 
Indies [etc.]. 

Slow-belly. [f. Slow a.] A lazy, idle, or 
indolent person ; a sluggard, laggard. Chiefly pi. 

After Gr. yaamipts apyal, in the line attributed to I£pi- 
xnenides and quoted in the Epistle to Titus. Tindnlc's 
rendering is followed by Coverdale, etc. ; bin the Rhcims 
version has ‘ slothful bellies and the R. V. ‘ idle gluttons 
[1526 Tindale Titus i. 12 The Cretayns are. . evyll beastes, 
andslowe belies ] 1607 Hieron IVks. 1. 271 The maintenance 
of a soit of slow-bellies, whose seruice to Gods church was 
altogether vnprofitable. *656 Baxter Reformed Pastors^ 
To be a Bishop or Pastor is not. .as idle slow-liellics to live 
to our fleshly delight and ease. X698 Fryer Acc. E. India 
«5r P. 170 He derides and tells him he is no slowbelly, to de. 
sire to expire lazily on a Bed. 1865 A thenxum 20 May 
681/2 They are no longer slow-bellies, for in many places 
they lmd eaten up all that could be called food. 1890 Kjr- 
1*1 ng Stalky 27 Such boys,, .evil-speakers, liars, slow-bellies 
—yea, incipient diunkards. 

attrib. 1647 Trait* Marrow Gd. Authors in Comm. Ep. 
619 ‘Rebuke them sharply,’.. saith S. Paul of those slow- 
bclly Cretians. 

Slowohe, obs, form of .Slouch sb. 
Slow-coach. Also slowcoach, slow coach, 
[f. Slow «.] One who acts, works, or moves 
slowly ; a slow, idle, or indolent person. 

1837 Dicki ns Pickw, xxxiv, What does this allusion to the 
slow coach mean . It may be a reference to Pickwick him* 
self, who has. .been acriminallyslow coach during the whole 
of this transaction. *837 MarnyatJ’. Keene xii, He’s not 
very quick in temper, or anything else; lie’s what we call 
a slow com h. 1B86 Jerome Idle Thoughts 42 There are 
plenty of lazy people and plenty of slow-coaches but a 
genuine idler is a rarity. 

Hence Slow-coaching*, Slow-coachish adjs, 
1844 Truck 1 ray Crit. Rev. Wks. 1886 XXIII. s«o A 
vcneiable bald-headed gentleman, with a most benignant 
tho' slow-conehish look. 1855 Smi iilby II. Cm-erdale i. 4 
Noneofyoui old slow-toaching days fin me ; life’s not long 
enough for tit entiling. 

t Siowde. Obsr'i (Moaning uncertain.) 

? A 1400 Morte Aith. 3719 'Thane was it slyke a siowde in 
slahkes fulle hugge. 

Slower, sb. rare [f. Slow v.] That which 
checks or impedes ; a retarding influence. 

<*x6xo Baring ion Ills. (iCa?) Co Making G<xK mercy a 
spmie to his. .diligence, ami not a stouu of him as no doubt 
many would. 

Slower, v. rare. [f. Slow a., perh. after 
Lower v.] trans . - Slow v. 3 c. 

x88r M. Ki.ynoids Engine- D> iidae Life 17 To take the 
bulk of the momuitmii out of the twin with the brake* «uui 
“JgJJ to slower the train under control to the platform* 
Slow-foot, <7. [t. Slow a.] Slow-footed; 
blow-paced. Also trans/. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul 1. 1|. 57 The slow-foot beasts 
on which we rode. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1 1, m, 470 
i eiling the woitdimis ways uf slowfoot time. *891 — Poems 
by the II ay 114 I he slow-foot hope of the poor. 

Slow-footed, a. [f. Slow a.) Slow of foot; 
that walks or goes slowly ; slow-moving, slow- 
paced. Also trans/. 
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SLOW-WORM. 


164s H. More Song of Soul 1. ii. 148 Although full loth I 
were Slow-footed eld the journey should command. 1711 
Shaftesb. Charact. (1737) H- 3 01 Ask not merely, why 
man is. .slower-footed than the beasts. 1775 Adair Hist. 
Anier. Ind. 133 He who feeds on venison is.. swifter.. than 
the man who lives on.. the slow-footed tame cattle. 1873 
Morley Rousseau II. 135 A man who handles sets of com- 
plex facts is necessarily slow-footed. 189a Rider Haggard 
Nadu 971 The pace of a regiment is the pace of its slowest- 
footed soldier. 

+ Slowful, a. Obs. Also 5 sloweful(l, slou- 
ful, 5-6 slowfull, 6 slowghfull, sloughful, So. 
scl awful, [f. Slow a., perh. after Slothful a. 
(cf. Slewful a.).] 

1 . Slack, slow, sluggish. 

14. . in Alexander (1886) 279, 1 . .pray you . .be most obeys- 
siant to hym |?at . . shall not be slowefull to kepe & de- 
fende you. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 427 b/i He was neuer 
founde sloweful ne neglygente. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de 
W. 1531) S3 The dull and slowfull asse. 1539 in Strype 
Ann. Ref. I. 561 The slowghfuli and ungodly lyff which 
hath bene usid among all those sects. 

2 . Showing or marked by ingratitude; thankless, 
ungrateful. Also const, of 

1484 Caxton Fables of AEsop [vi.] xi, None ought to 
be slowful of the good which* he receyueth of other. — 
Fables of Page iv, The studye of the huntynge and hawk- 
ynge is a slouful cure. 

t Slovrfulness. Obs. [f. prec. + -NESS.] 

1 . Sloth ; slowness. 

148a Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 78 By cause he fille fro the 
loue of god..vnto the coolde of worldly slowfulnes. 1525 
Ld, Berners Froiss. II. lxxx, [lxxvi.] 239 They be lytel 
worth, for we haue sene suche slowfulnes in them that we 
haue no grete trust to them. 1552 Latimer Serm. Line. 
ii, 71 What shall be their reward for their sloughfulnesse ? 

2 . Ingratitude; thanklessness. 

1484 Caxton Fables of M sob [vi.] xi, None ought to for- 
gete the benyfyce wliiche he hath receyued of some other, 
for slowfulnesse is a grete synne. 

Slow -going, a. [f. Slow adv.] 

1 . Indisposed to be active or enterprising; in- 
clined to take things easy. 

1798 Sporting Mag. XI. 57 His Majesty, with a profusion 
of slow-going gentry. 1833 T. Hook Parson's Dau. 1. ii, 
This love at first sight has often been a subject of ridicule 
amongst slow-going people. 1859 Helps Friends in C. 
Ser. It. I. V. 203 Was bis one of those slow-going intellects 
we sometimes.. read of ? 1866 Daily Telegr. 16 Jan. 7/4 
The Dutch are a slow-going people. 

2 . That moves or goes (comparatively) slowly. 

*836 Penny Cycl. VI. igo/i The load of a heavy or slow- 

going camel. 1894 Outing XXIV. 382/1 The wild and 
unusual gesticulations of that slow-going old pacer had 
broken the harness. 

Slowh(e, etc., obs. ff. pa. t. of Slay ».l 
Slow-hound (sldu’haund). [prob. a variant of 
Slouchi-hound, with first element assimilated to 
Slow a .] A sleuth-hound. 

Slow hound is given by Skinner (1671) as an explanation 
of ‘ Slouth or Sleuthound', but it is not clear whether he 
knew it to be really in use. 

1706 Lauderdale Poems 97 (E.D.D.), Slow-hound, pointer, 
tamer, colley. 1816 Scott Antiq. iii, He had the scent of 
a slow-hound, sir, and the snap of a bull-dog. 1836 Miss 
Manning Tasso Leonora 141 He had tracked it out like 
a slow-hound. 1865 Kingslev Hereto. II. iv. 68 It was the 
contrast between the slow-hound and the grey-hound. 

Slowing, vbl. sb. [f. Slow ».] The action 
of becoming or making slow(er) ; an instance 
of this. Also with advs. * 

1875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) This slowing of the 
circulation. 1879 Proctor Flowers Sky iv. (1883) 15 The 
gradual slowing of the earth’s rate of turning on her axis. 
1884 Nature 26 June 21 2/1 The pulse showed slowings 
after the exhibition of ergotin. 1889 Skrine Mem. Thring 
S3 Slowing-down would not have improved its action. 

Slowish a. [f. Slow a. + -ish L] 

Somewhat slow or dull. 

1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. (1863) 176 George 
Harris . , Slowish— slow but sure. 1851 Carlyle J. Sterling 
in. i, The cabman, sensible that his pace was slowish, took 
to whipping. 188s Field 3 Oct. 486/1 A slowish kind of 
sport, all things taken into consideration. 

Slowly (sir'll), adv. Forms : a. (latterly north. 
and Sc.) 1 slawlice, alaulioe, -leoe, 2 slaw- 
liche; 4-5, 9 slawly, 6 slawlie, slaulie. 0. 

4- 5 slowliohe, 5 -lich ; 4-5 slowli, 5 slouly, 

5- 6 slowely, 7 slowlye, 6- slowly, [f. Slow 

a. + -ly2. Cf. MDu. sleulijch , ON. she-, slfd -, 
sljdliga (MSw. sliolica ).] 

+ 1 . In a remiss or negligent manner; sluggishly; 
slackly. Obs. 

c 897 K. ASlpred Gregory's Past. C. xxviii. 190 Bat hie 
to slawlice Sara ne giemen j>e him befaste sien. a 950 in 
Anglia X. 143 Ne dyde he jxat naht slaulice ac he hine 
eallum middan geardas ehtum ongerede, c xaoo Trite. Coll. 
Horn, ix Be jiridde is |jat man . . slawliche ariseS and late 
to chireche go 3 . c 1380 Wycuf Wks. (1880) 314 Hely )>e 
bey* prest was dampned, for be reproued hise sones but to 
softliehe & slowliche. 1526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 
iSS b, Perfeccyon, whiche they slowly & weykly or fayntly 
desyre. 1563 WinJet tr. Vincent. Lirinensis xxviu. Wks. 
(S.T.S.) II. 60 That afore \ves precheit slawlie, the samin 
thing eftir to be precheit mair feruentlie. 

2 . Not qtiickly, rapidly, or hastily : a. Of pro- 
cesses, operations, etc. 

c 1340 Ham pole Pr. Const, 3193 pai brin mar slawly als 
hay brynnes. 1398 Trevisa Batik. De P. R. v. xxiii. 
(Bodl. MS.), Moche ayer is slowlich ymeued. 143S Misyn 
VOL. IX. 


Fire of Love 81 Now qwhykliar, now slawlyer, it warmes. 
xga8 Payneli. Salome's Regiment Giv, The grape that 
h ath the thynnest husks descendeth sonest from y s stomake : 
and the thycker huske the slowelyer. 1593 Spenser 
Epithalamion 280 How slowly do the houres theyr 
numbers spend ? How slowly does sad Time his feathers 
moue7 1630 R. Stapylton Strada's Low C. Wars vi. 12 
The businesse with the Prince of Orange went slowlyer 
on. 1688 Col, Rec, Pentisylv. I. 237 Violent Courses.. will 
Slowly and meanly Commend y e policy of their Authors. 
1761 Gray Odin 26 From out the hollow ground Slowly 
breath'd a sullen sound. 1837 P. Keith Bot. Lex. 280 If 
it volatilizes.. slowly, its evaporation is protracted, i860 
Tyndall Glac. n. xviii. 326 Crevasses, on their first forma- 
tion, are. .narrow rents, which widen veiy slowly. 

b. Of movement, advance, etc. 

138a Wyclif Acts xxvii. 7 Whanne many dayes we seil- 
iden slowli. 1587 A. Fleming Contin. Holinshed III. 982/1 
The armie went on, but so much the slowlier, bicause the 
waie was somewhat narrow. 1628 Hobbes Thucydides 
(1822) 78 They marched the slowlier foi the rain which had 
fallen the same night. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 541 The 
setting Sun Slowly descended. 1712 Sped. No. 316 P 4 
Indolence is a Stream which flows slowly on. 1794 Mrs. 
Radclikfe Myst. Udolpho xlviii, Presently he sees him 
come slowly down the avenue. *837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. n. 
iv. v, They ride slowly Eastward. 1863 Kinglake Crimea 
(1877) II. xix. 306 Tne English war-fleet.. moved slowly 
out of the bay. 

c. Of personal actions. 

c 1430 Pilgr. LyfManhode n. cli. 136, 1. .aroosayen. Slow- 
liche it was : for j was feeble, c 1440 Jacob's Well 126 pe 
more pat god smyteth hem.., pe slawlyere [they] gon to 
goddys seruyse. 1373 J. Tyrie Refutation, etc. (S.T.S.) 8 
Quhou slaulie he ansueris thairto. 1395 Shaks. John iv. 
11. 269, I coniure thee but slowly: run more fast. z8oa 
Wordsw. Resolution <$• Indep. 86 A gentle answer did the 
old Man make, In courteous speech which forth he slowly 
drew. 1&18 Shelley Rosalind 1171 Slowly now he turned 
to me. 

3 . Comb. a. With ppl. adjs., as slowly-acting, 
-churning, -dripping, etc. 

c 174a Gray Ignorance 3 Rushy Camus' slowly- winding 
flood. 1744 Mason Musseus Poems (1764) 10 All these 
slowly dripping rills, That tinkling wander o’er the pebbled 
floor. 1829 Chapters Phys. Sci. x8x The meandering brook, 
or the slowly-flowing river. 1860 Tyndall Glac. 1. viii. 59 
We can prove the effects to be due to slowly-acting causes. 
X876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. xv, The slowly-churning 
chances of his mind. 

b. Misc., as slowly-ditiied , -painful, successive. 
1744 Mason Musseus Poems (1764) 3 Tin with harmonious 
teen Ye sooth his shade, and slowly-dittied air. 184a 
Tennyson St. Simeon Stylites §6 More slowly-painful to 
subdue this home Of sin. 1843 Parnell Chem. Anal. 378 
So as to allow the gas to escape in slowly successive 
bubbles. 

Slow match. Also slow-match, [f. Slow 
a.] A rope-match made so as to burn very slowly 
(see MatOH sb . 2 2). 

1802 James Milit. Did. s.v. Match, Slow match is made 
of hemp or tow, spun on the wheel like cord, hut very 
slack; and is composed of three twists. x8a8 J. M. Spear- 
man Brit. Gunner (ed. a) 273 Daring the Siege of Gibraltar, 
slow-match was made there in the following manner. 2871 
Kingsley At Last i, [She] ignored the very existence of a 
mere Negro like Jamaica Joe, as she sat by her cigars, and 
slow-match. 

attrib. 1887 G. Nicholson Did. Gardening III. 442 
Slow-match tree. A common name for Careya arborea. 

[‘ The hark, .is said to be used in some parts of India as a 
slow match for firelocks ’—Treas. Bot, s.v. Careya.} 

Slow-moving, a. [Slow adv.] That moves 
or goes slowly ; slow-going. 

predic. vjwa Pope Iliad xxii. 494 Be this the song, slow- 
moving toward the shore. 1784 Cowper Task 1. 160 Thence 
with what pleasure have we just discern'd The distant 
plough slow moving. 1836 Aytoun Bothwell 11. xxvii. 

7S Overhead a meteor came, Slow-moving, tinging.. The 
murky clouds. 

attrib. *784 Cowper Task vi. 697 The statesman of the 
day, A pompous and slow-moving pageant, comes. 1836-9 
Todd's Cycl. Anat. II. 54/2 The aiteries of the limbs in 
several slow-moving animals. 1890 ‘R. Boldrewood' 
Col. Reformer (1891) 308 Large droves of patient, slow- 
moving cattle arrived. 

b. transf. Making slow progress ; advancing 
or acting slowly. 

1644 Milton Areopagitica (Arb.) 76 The slow-moving 
Reformation we labour under. 1878 Morley Carlyle 
160 Our slow-moving and unimaginative public. 1899 
Mackail W. Morris 11 . 237 At last the slow-moving arm 
of authority came down upon it. 

Slowness (slownes). Forms : a. Sc. and 
north. 4 slau-, 4-6 slawnes (5 slawe-), 5 slaw- 
nesse, 9 slawness. 0. 4 slogh(e)-, 5 slou$nes ; 
5-7 slownes, -nesse, 7- slowness, [f. Slow a.] 

+ 1. Sloth, indolence, sluggishness, Obs. 

a. 0x300 Cursor M. 10110 Slaunes, and wreth, and pride. 
a 1340 Hamfole Psalter iii. 5, I ristid me first in synful 
lyfe and in slawnes, 1433 Misyn Fire of Love 88 Qwher 
lufe kelys not, nor vnto slawnes may not bowe. c x6oe A. 
Hume Chr. Precepts Poems (S.T.S.) 81 Thou knawes what 
hurt and grief toy slawnes and slouthfhlnes hes wrought 
thee. 

0. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 4«37 Now shul we 
speke of sloghnes s Among be tojjer ful wyk hyt ys. 14x4 
Brampton Penit . Ps. (Percy Soc.) 62 Slownes is a cursid 
thing; For it is evere weri of weeldoyng. 1736 Ainsworth 
Lat. Did. 1. s.v., He reflected upon him by reason of bis 
slowness and sluggishness. 

2 . Dullness of intellect or comprehension ; lack 
of acuteness, promptitude, or readiness. 

*495 Trevisars Barth. De P. R. (W, de W.) v. x. 1x5 Yf 
the forehede be tomoche, it tokenyth slownes that draweth | 


to foly. *6ox Shaks. A ll's Well 1. iii. xo The complaints I 
haue heard of you I do not all beleeue, ’tis my slownesse 
that I doe not. 1631 Rec. Communion § 2 Their slownesse 
and slendernesse. .was very great. . 1733 Johnson, Duhiess, 
stupidity;, .slowness of appiehension. 1822 Lamd Elia 1. 
Ola Actors, In expressing slowness of apprehension, this 
actor surpassed all others. 1897 Miss Kingsley IV. Africa 
527 The acknowledged slawness of men in putting two and 
two together. 

f b. Bluntness of edge. Obs.~° 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 458/2 Slawnesse, or dulnesse of egge, 
ebetudo , obtnsitas. 

e. Lack of animation ; dullness, tediousness. 
X887 Cassell's EncycL Did. s.v., The slowness of an enter- 
tainment. 

3 . The quality of being slow in respect of 
action, progress, or accomplishment. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxiii. (Bodl, MS.), £e 
heuynes of voice folowith J>e slownes hereof. Ibid, xxxvii, 
For slougnes of hreejx tokeneb defaute of he veitu of out 
putting. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 246 h, A pronite 
or redynesse to all vyce, and a slownesse to all goodnes. 
1366 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 441 The greit delay and 
slawnes of justice within this realme. x6xx Bible Transl. 
Pref. r 14 Fearing no reproch for slownesse, nor coueting 
praise for expedition. 1636 Earl Monm. tr. Boccalini's 
Advts. fr. P amass. 1. Iii. (1674) 67 Slowness could not 
consist with swiftness. 1731 Swift's Corr. (1766) II. 149 
The slowness of my answeis does not come from the 
emptiness of my heart. 1788 Franklin Antobiog. Wks. 
1840 I. 171 From the slowness I saw at first in the working 
I could scarcely believe that the work was done. 1837 
Miller Elent. Chem., Org. i. 30 The oxidating influence of 
which can be applied with sufficient slowness and regularity. 
1879 Bartlett Egypt to Pal. xxvii. 541 Another lamented 
the slowness of the work. 

Jig. a 1742 Bentley Serm. (J.), Because of the hardness 
and slowness of their hearts. 

4 . The quality of being slow in motion. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 458 Slawnesse, of mewynge, moros- 
itas, tarditas. x6xx Shaks. Cynib. ui. v. 168 This Fooles 
speede Be crost with slownesse. 1633 W. Ramesey Astrol. 
Restored 56 All Planets give unto him their light.. by 
reason of his slowness. 2728 Chambers Cycl, s.v. Pulse, A 
Slowness of the Influxes of the nervous Juice from the 
Brain into the Villi of the Heart 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Myst, Udolpho vi, The extreme slowness of his pace made 
St Aubert look again from the window to hasten him. x86o 
Tyndall Glac. 1. xxii. 158, I had descended with extreme 
slowness and caution for some time. 1886 W. J. Tucker 
E, Europe 164 This beats any funeral procession for slowness. 

b. A soft or heavy condition of ground or turf 
which does not permit of swift riding or running or 
of good play. 

1881 Chicago Times 4 June, Three well known and dis- 
tinguished horsemen, .are to adjudge the ‘slowness ’of the 
track. 1899 Oakham School Mag. 29 The slowness of the 
ground quite precluded that possibility. 

Slow-paced, a. [Slow a.] 

1 . Having a slow pace, gait, or motion : a. Of 
persons or animals. Slow-paced lemur or lor is, 
the slow lemur. 

1394 Kyd Cornelia in. i, The sleepie Waine-man softly 
droue His slow-pac’d Teeme. c 1603 Wallington Op tick 
Glasse 40 Heare what the poet affirmes in an epigram vpon 
a slowpac'd lurdaine. 1664 H. Power Exp. Philos. 1. 36 
This Slimy Animal (the slow-paced Engine of Nature) Tne 
great Black Snail. 1737 Pope Hot. Epist. 1. i. 16 note , Like 
the sober and slow-paced Animal generally employed to 
mount the Lord Mayor, 1784 Cowper Task v. 32 Patient 
of the slow-pac’d swain’s delay. x8oo Shaw Gen. Zool. 
I. 1. 81 Lemur Tardigradus, Slow-paced Lemur. 1870 
Bryant Iliad vi. I. 203 Achilles the swift-footed slew them 
all Among their slow-paced bullocks. 
fig. and transf. X648 J. Beaumont Psyihe xiv. xli, The 
1 udge may know Whether his Sentence more by Passion's 
naste, Than slow-pac’d Reason's Rules he has not past. 
x68x-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) III. 503 Our slow-pac'd 
Natuies cannot travel fiom one to the other, 
b. Of inanimate objects. 

X617 Drumm. of Hawth. Forth FeasiingVlks. (1711) 37/2 
Some few Years And Revolutions of the slow-pac'd Spheres. 
17x3 Swift Elegy on Partridge Wks. 1755 III. n. 80 That 
stow-pac’d sign Bootes. 

2 . Of time, etc. : Slow in coming or passing ; 
tardy, lingering. 

1629 Massinger Roman Actor v. ii, How slow-paced are 
these minutes ! 1667 Milton P. L. x. 963 This days Death 
denounc’t,..Will prove no sudden, hut a slow-pac't evill. 
a 1700 Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 262 Each slow- 
pac'd Minute seems to be a Year. 1743 Francis tr. Her., 
Odes iv. vii. xzYetSummer dies in Autumn’s fruitful Reign, 
And slow-pac'd Winter soon returns again. 1878 B. Taylor 
Pr. Deukalion 11. iii. 70 Slow-paced is Fate. 

Slow-worm (slJu'wimn). Forms : a. I sla- 
werm, -wyrm, 5 -worme, 9 north, dial, slaa-, 
slea(a)-worm, Sc. slayworm. 0 . 2 slowurm, 

5 -WTixme, -werme, 6 -worme, 6, 9 -worm ; 6 
sloo worme ; 6 sloewourme, 7 -worms, 7, 9 
-worm. y. 6 slowe worme, 6-7 slow- worme, 
7-9 slow worm, slowworm, 7— slow-worm. 
[OE. sld-wyrm ; the obscure first element appeals 
also in MSw. s/d (Sw. slh, dial, sip; also in comb. 
arms let), Norw. slo (and orrnslo), sloa, sleva, etc., 
a slow-worm. Association with the adj. slow is 
not apparent before the 16th cent.] 

1 . A small harmless scincoid lizard, Angitis 
fragilis, native to most parts of Europe; the 
blindworm. 

In early glossaries, etc., the word is used to render various 
Latin names of serpents and lizards. Shaw (1802) used 
slow-worm as a generic name for the Angues. 
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a. a goo Kentish Glosses in Wr.-Wulcker 80 Regains , 
slawerm, « 1050 Liber Scintill. xxviii. (1880) 105 Snacas 
& ealswa slawyrm [L. regulus ] attru hit tosend o{j(j # e ongy tt. 
at 100 in Napier O. E. Glosses 50/1856 Spalangti, tmtsci 
uenenosi, Jxere scortan nseddran, slawyrmes. 1483 Cnth. 
Angl. 343/2 A Slawornie, secula. 1821 Ayr if- Wigton 
Courier 22 Mar, (Jam), Tho 1 slayworms and adders be 
coiled by thy rills. 1828 Carr Craven- Gloss., Slaa.worm, 
a blind worm. 1878 Cnuibld. Gloss. 88/2 Slea worm , . . the 
so-called blind worm, slo-worm. 

8. it. . Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 544 Stellio, slowurm. 14.. 
Ibid. 571 Cecula, a Slowerme. c 1475 Ibid, 766 Hie ealus , 
a slowurme. 1530 Palsgr. 271/2 Sloo worme. 1581 
Derricke Image Irel. (1883) 35 Behold you not the Slo- 
worme there, with Vipers generation ? 1655 Moufet & 
Bennet Health's Improv. (1746) 176 The Stork delightetk 
in Newts, Water-snakes, Adders, and Sloe-worms. 1823 E, 
Moor Suffolk Words 365 Slow •worm, or Sloe-worm,., tht 
blind worm. *878 [see a], 

y. *558 W. Waroe tr. Alexis' Seer. 30 b, A certayne litle 
Serpent called a Slowe worme. 1589 Greene Menaphon 
(Arb.) 86 Thine eyes are like the slowwormes in the night. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 153 So are slow-Wormes 
accounted blinde,.. although their eyes be evident. i68r 
Grew Musmumx. in, 48 The greater Slow-worn),.. Called 
also the Blind-worm. 1762 Phil. Trans. L 11 . 475 As to the 
slow-worm, I have had two fair trials, to conclude, that his 
bite is quite harmless. 1791 Burns Let. in Wks. (Globe) 
495 When 1 matriculate in the herald's office, I intend that 
my supporters shall be two sloths, my crest a slow-worm. 
1864 Tennyson Aylmer’s F. 852 Where the two contrived 
then daughter's good,.. The slow-worm cieeps..and all is 
open field. 1897 G. C. Bateman Vivarium 114 The Slow- 
worm has made itself famous by being the first to reveal to 
science the mysterious pineal, or median, eye. 

tiansf. <11548 Hall Citron., Hen. IV, 23 Avoidyng the 
slowe wonne and deadely Dormouse called Idlenes. 1596 
Nashe Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart) III. 62 Was euer 
. . Ledgerderaaine a slow- wonne, or Viuacitie a lasie-bones ? 

2. Used to render L. scytale in its original or 
modern application. 

1611 Cotgr., Scytale, the Scylall; a dangerous SIoc- 
worme. 1668 Charleton Onomast. 31 Scytale, . . the slow 
Worm. 1802 Shaw Gen. dool. III. n. sgo Seban Slow-worm, 
Scytalx Americanx .. . a small species, figmed and slightly 
described in the woift of Seba. 

3. (See quot.) 

1897 G. C, Bateman Vivarium 129 The Spotted Slow- 
woim ( Acontias meleagris ), — The gencial shape of this 
Lizard is not unlike that of the Common Slow-worm (A ngtiis 
fiagilis ), hence its English name. 

tSloy. Obs.~ l An opprobrious epithet for a 
woman. 

1596 Warner Alb. Eng. xt. lxii. (1507) 288 How tedious 
were a Shioe, a Sloy, a Wanton, 01 a Poole. 

Sloyd (sloid), sb. Also slttjd, slojd, sloid. 
[ad. Sw. slojd, corresponding to ON. slcegiS, 
whence Sleight x 3.I] A system of manual in- 
struction or tiaining in elementary woodwork, 
etc., originally developed and taught in Sweden. 

The verb sloyd ( slbjd , etc.), and the sbs. sloyder, sloydist, 
have also been occasionally employed. 

o. 1885 Pract Tcacliei Oct. 357/2 Slbjd. A Short De- 
sciiption of a System of Handiwork taught in many 
Elementary Schools in Sweden. 1888 Encycl. Brit. XXIII. 

In Sweden ‘slojd’, or elementary woodwork, .. is 
taught with considerable success lo children of both sexes. 

0. 1B86 Pall Mall G . 21 Sept 14/1 ‘Sloyd '..aims at 
establishing handicraft as one of the subjects generally 
taught in schools. 1893 Athenaeum 8 Apr. 437/3 bloyd. .is 
by no means the same as carpentry; tools, objects, methods, 
are different in the two pursuits. 

attrib. 1885 Bract. Teacher Oct. 358/2 [We] spent a week 
in Stockholm, visiting nearly every S Ibjd school there. 1886 
Pall Mall G. 21 Sept, 14/1 The kindergarten system of 
FrSbel may be regarded as the piecursor of the Sloyd 
movement. 

Slub (sl»b), jA 1 Now chiefly dial. Also 7 
si u.bb (e, [? ad. MDu. shibbe in the same sense.] 
Thick sludgy mud ; mire, ooze. Also attrib, 

*577-87 Hounshed Chron. IV. 853 His wall .consisting 
onlie of slub and beach shoveled together. 1593 Nordrn 
Spec. Brit., Cornw. (1728) 6 The lande. .fortefies it seife 
with heaped mountes of sande, slub, and nibble stones. 1610 
W. Folkingham Art of Survey r, x. 24 Ouer-flowing them 
with Fords or Land-flouds, affoiding a fatte and slimie 
substance or slubbe. a 1676 Hall De Jure Mans 1. iv. in 
Hargrave’s Law Tracts (1787) I. 17 The exaggeration of 
sand and slubb, which in piocess of time grow firm land. 
18*3 [see Slubbv a.]. 1892 Mrs. Owen & D. J ord\n 
Within an Hour of London (ed. 2) 162 To the stranger, 
the slab looks tike a level flat. Ibid., The ‘gripes’ and 
gullies of the slub ooze. Ibid. 163 If he is on the slub flats, 

. .his situation is not to be envied. 

Slub (sltfb), sb.'l [Of obscure otigin.] A 
lump on a thread. 

1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 395 Taking out the 
si ubs. . left in the silk by the negligence of the foreign reeler. 
1897 1 ee ‘is Merc. Suppl. 23 Oct. (E.D.D. ), Pike thi slubs off. 

Slub (slub), sb.'b Also slubb. [f. Slue vff) 
A stubbing of cotton or wool ; a roving. 

1851 Art jfrnl. Illustr. Caial. p, v**/ 2 By the revolu- 
tion of the spindle and flyer the cotton slub receives its 
twist. 1868 Chambers' s Encycl. X. 265/z The spindles upon 
which these slubbs or slubbings are wound. 

Slub (slub), v.l dial, [f, Slub s/l 1 ] traits. 
To cover or plaster with mud. 

1823 E. Moor Suffolk Words 365 Walls raised from the 
ooze of rivers require to be slubb’d over. 1886 Jefferies 
Field fr Hedgerow (1889) 187 Those who try to go through 
get ‘ stubbed up to their knees. 6 

Slub (slab), vf Also slubb. [Of obscure 
origin ; the vhl. sh. is found earlier,] trans. To 
draw out and twist (wool, cotton, etc.) after 


| carding, so as to prepare it for spinning. Also 
absol. Hence Slabbed^/, a. 

*834 New Monthly Mag. XLI. 527 Machinery for roving 
1 and stubbing cotton ana wool. 1844 G. Dodd Textile 
Manuf. iii. 107 The ‘ stubbed ’ wool is taken from the mill 
to the house of the clothier, there to be spun. 1864 A. 
Jeffrey Hist, Roxburghshire IV. 116 The manufacturers 
were forced to get two women from Leeds to teach them to 
slubb and spin. 

Slubber (slti'bai), sbj dial. [Cf. Slub sb.i 
and Slobber sb.) Mire, mud ; ooze, slime. 

1570 Levins Manip. 16/42 Slubber, limns. *823 E. 
Moor Suffolk Words 365 Slub, Slubber, mire, mud, the 
thick puddle on roads. 1828 Ckrr Craven Gloss., Slubber, 
any gelatinous substance, 18911HARTIEY Clock Aim. 29 
(E.D.D.), He mud as weel ha’ tiied to climb up a hill side 
o’ slubber. 

Slubber (slvboi), sb. 2 [f. Slub z/. 2 ] ; 

1. One who manipulates a slubbing-machine. 

1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 8 Slubbing is a handicraft opera- 
tion, depending on the skill of the slubber. 1843 Penny 
Cycl . XXVII. 552/1 The workman or ‘ slubber 1 . . elongates 
the ‘carding’ into ‘slubbing’. 189* Leeds Mercury 14 
Dec. 2/4 If he wanted to bonow, he would apply to his 
weavers and not his slubbets. 

2. A slubbing-machine. 

1897 Traill's Social Eng. VI. 73 In the preparing frames, 
known ns slubbers or roveis, the bobbins were necessarily 
large and weighty. 

Slubber (slcboi), v. Now chiefly dial. Also 
6 sloubber. [Probably of Du. or LG. origin : 
cf. MDu. overslubberen to wade through mud, 
LG. shtbbern (hence Da. slubre), G. schlubbern , 
schlnppern to gobble, to scamp in working, etc.] 

1. trans. To stain, smear, daub, soil. 

153a Palsgr. 324/2 Sloubberde with wepyng, csfilourl. 
Ibid. 722/1 Fye, howe you have slubbred your geare for one 
dnyes wearyng. 1577 Hanmbr Anc, Eccl. Hist. (1663) 182 
They were . .so slubbeied and darlcned with a black colour, 
that they became unprofitable for publick sight. 1603 II. 
Crosse I 'criues Conunw, (1S78) 75 That face that is slub- 
bred & starched with so many ointments & drugs. 1639 
Horn & Rod, Gate Lang. Uni. lxviii. § 739 Let him not 
slubber (soile) or slurry his books, but use them cleanlily. 
1682 T. Flatman Heraclitus Ridens No. 55 (1713) II. 95 
Thou couldst not think that Glass wanted new-foiling, . . 
and thou hast slubber'd it only to coter the foul Plagium. 
1854 Miss Uakfr Northumpt. Gloss., Slubber, to smear, or 
obscure with dirt. 

b. fig. To sully (renown, etc.). 

1600 Hevwood and Pt, Edw. IV, Wks. 1874 1 - *85 Going 
about to slubber our renowne. <1x625 Flet ciif.r Hum. 
Lieutenant iv. i, If it be an honest end, That end’s the full 
reward and thanks but slubbeis it. 1641 Milton Reform. 
Eng. 11. Wks. 1851 III, 33 There is no art that hath bin., 
more soyl’d and slubbei ll with aphoi isming pedantry then 
the arL of policie. 

o. To obscure, daiken. rarer-'. 

1605 1st Part leroitimo u. iv, The eueuing to[o] begins to 
slubber day. 

d. intr. To become indistinct, rare—'. 

1665 Rea Flora 53 It is a little apt to run, that is, in one 
or two hot days the colours to slubber and run one into the 
other. 

2. With advs. a. With ttp,= sense 1 . rate -1 . 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia ( r622) 7 finch place handsome. , 
not so daintie as not to be tiode on, not yet slubbered vp 
with good fellowship. 

b. To wear out by dirty handling, rare— 1 . 

16*1 S. Ward Life Faith 97 Wilt thou dye before thou 
hast liued, as Bo yes slubber out bookes before they learne 
tlieir Lesson ? 

o. To daub over so as to cover or conceal. 
Chiefly fig,, to gloss over. 

i646EarlMonm, tr. Biondi's Civil Warsvttu isoRichaid 
had much adoe to colour over his Cruelties, which not being 
to be Denied, hee slubber'd them over, not naming them. 
1653 A. Wilson fas. I, 63 The Court-trick to daub and 
slubber over things that may be perspicuous. 1654 Vilvain 
Theorem. Thiol. 1. 11 A lepty. .which maybe sullied or 
slubbered over with palliativ sajvs. a 1797 Walpole Mem. 
Geo. II (1822) I. 238 The blemishes which ihcse varnisheis 
have slubbered over, 

3. With up: To perfotm, make, concoct, deal 
with, etc., m a hurried and careless manner, 

1550 Lever Serin. (Arb.) 65 He minisheth Gods sacra- 
ments, he slubbets vp his sendee, 1589 Nashe Aunt. ' 
Absurd. 20 That some stitcher, Weauer, ..or Fidler, hath 1 
shuffled or slubberd vp a few ragged Rimes. 1602 Carew i 
Sum. Cornw. 11. 127 b, Many a bad mariage b.ugaine is 
there yerely stubbied vp. 1610 J. Dove A dvt. Seminaries 1 
a It doth appear they slubber up many things negligently, 
and performe them loosely, a 1625 BeaUM, & Fl. Captain 
v. v, If a marriage should be thus slubberd up in a play. j 
D, So without up. J 

1596 Shaks. Merch. V. 11. viii. 39 Slubber not businesse 1 
for my sake Bassanio. a 1659 Bp. Brownhig Seim. (1674) , 
II. xviii, 226 Matters of less moment. .may be slubbeied 1 
and slighted, 1664 Jer. Taylor Dissuas. Popery 1. i. § 3 
The Council of Trent., slubber'd the whole matter both in 
the question of Indulgences and Puigatory. 1806 J. Bi res- ' 
pore Miseries Hn/n. Life ix. i, Knife and fork slubbeied 
through the general knife-cloth. 1827 Hood Legend of ' 
Navarre xvi, Her servants stow'd him, (I am asham'd to 
think how he was slubbei’d,) Stuck bolt upright within a 
corner cupboard ! 

4. To run or skim over hurriedly and in a caie- 
less or slovenly manner. 

In very common use in the 17th century. 

*59* Cottsp. Pretended Reform. Pref. p. iii, Matters., are 
so sleightly and ignorantly slubbered ouerbysuch Preachers. 
1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Impr, 80, 1 dare say, one Acre 
of Come thus throughly husbanded, may be worth two 


Acres, nay three, slubbered over. 1670 Baxter Hcav. Medit. 
23 Which may be lost by hasty breaking off, and slubbering 
over so great a business, a 17x6 Blackall Wks. (1723) 1 . 194, 
I am encumbred with much Business, so that sometimes 
I forget, and at other times am forc’d to slubber over my 
Piayers. 1767 S. Paterson Another Trav. I. 166 Anxiety 
to have the business slubbered over as fast as possible. 

5. To gobble up slobberingly. 

1640 Brathwait Lane, Lovers iv, Slubber up a sHlibub. 

6 . intr. To be lubberly; to slabber or slobber. 
c X820 Hogg Tales, Basil Lee (1866) 239/ a When I see a 

young chap lying slubberin’ an* sleepin' a' the day in a 
heather bush. 1825 J. Wilson Nod. Ambr. Wks. 1855 
I. 3 The bloated kings . . Shall slubber and snore. 
Slubberdegullion (sl»boJd/'g»Tyon). [f. 
Slubber v., with fanciful addition; cf. Slabbek- 
DEGur-LiON.] A slobbering or dirty fellow; a 


worthless sloven. 

a x6i6 Beaum. & Ft. Custom of Country 1. ii, Yes they 
are knit ; but must this slubberdegullion Have her maiden- 
head now? 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Laugh < 5 - befit 
Wks. n. 78 Contaminous, pestiferous, . .slubberdegulhons. 
1663 Butler Hud. 1. iii. 886 Although thou hast deserv'd, 
Base Slubberdegullion, to be serv’d As thou clid'st vow to 
deal with me* a 1700 33 * JL Did. Cant , Creiv , Slubber* 
dcgullion, n slovenly, dirty, nasty Fellow. [Hence in later 
Diets,] x8 66 G. YV. Tiiornbury Greatheart III. 92 Do 
you take us for green hands, you xlubcrdegullion ? *8gx 
Ford Thistledown xvi, This slubberdegullion o' a maistcr. 
1905 R. Garnett Shahs. 55 Aroint thee, . .vagabond, wretch, 
ba.se Slubberdegullion 1 

Slubbered (sly-bad \ppl. a. [f. Slubber v.) 

1. Soiled, smeared; dirty; sullied. 

1588 Church yard of Frcndship, etc. D iiij, All slub* 

bred things must neetlcs be waslit anue. 1606 Dekker Seven 
Deadly Sins Wks. (Grosart) II. 33 Wyping their slubbe! d 
cheekes with wispes of cleane Strawe. X642 Howell Twelve 
Treat. (1661) 83 , 1 see Religion in torn lagged weeds, and 
with slubbei’d eyes sluing upon weeping-Ciosse. 
fig. 26x9 Fletcher False Oucu. iii, Pompey 1 overthrew : 
w hat did that get me V The slubber'd Name of an authoriz'd 
Enemy. 

2 . Hastily put together; hurriedly gone through ; 
done or perfonned caielcssly, etc. 

1602 and Pt. Return fr. Parnoss. Prol. 22 YVliat we piusent 
I must needes confes.se is hut slubbered inuention. 1669 
Flams i red in Rigiiud Core. Sci. Men (1841) 11 . 77 These 
..induced me to apply myself, with these not slubbeied 
supplications, to your Honour. 2690 C. Nrsse Hist. O. 4 , 
N. Test. I. 77 Neitbei will the King of Heaven aicept of 
thy slight and slubbetd set vices. 

Slu bb erer. [f. Slubber v.) Ofte who woiks 
hastily and carelessly. Also with over. 

1580 1 1 ollyuand Treas. Fr. Tong, Brouillenr, . .n tumbler 
togither, a slubbcier, a 1591 H. Smith Wks. (ih6t>) 1 . 444 
The physician which doth but almost cure, is hut a sluu- 
berer. x6xi Cotgr., Boiffenr, a bungler vp, or slubbet cruller, 
of things in hast. 1638 A. Read Chi ring, ix. 62 By want of 
this [neatness] a slubbeier and sloven is discerned ftoin 
a cleanly workman. 1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Impr. (1653) 
42 Idle Ptactitioncis, audhlothfull impatient bluhbuets. 

Slu bbering, vbl. sb. [f, Slubber v.) The 
action ot the vb., in various senses. 

158Z IUiman Baith. De P. R. vi. xii. 74 A servant woman 
is put to office and woike uf travaile, toylyng, and slubber- 
ing. <*159* H. Smith SeimA 1637) M3 11/ their slubbering 
of the Woid (loi want of study and meditation). >604 I-,. 
G[rimstone) IT Acosta's Hist Indies iv. xj. aj8 To paint 
the face and bodies of themselves and tlieirjkloUs , which 
they call slubbering. 1638 Pettit. Conf. iii. 11657; L' 1 A 
caieless debasing and slubbering of the body. 

Slu*bbering, ppl. a. [t. Slubber v.) That 
slubbers; woi king 111 a dirty or slovenly mannei ; 
showing haste ami carelessness, 

<21591 H. Smiih berm. (1886) I. 314 The Jews ahhoired 
the sacrifice for the slubbering priests. X594 Ziphena ii, 
My slnbbring pencil casts too grosse a matter. *642 Mil- 
ton Apol. Smect. Wks. 1851 III. 325 Who. inyrosse many 
pluralities under a non-i esident and slnbbring dispatch of 
Suules. x68x H. More Expos. Daniel Pi el. 17 His JKxposi- 
tionsare. so dilute, shallow and slubbei jug. 1731 I- in ding 
Cnub St. Op. in. x, Go, and like a slul/iing I!e*s howl, 
Whilst at > our griefs I'm quaffing. 1818 Spatting Mag. II. 
89 A sent of scumming, smearing, slubbering way of sketch- 
ing 1854 Miss Bakkm Northampt. Gloss, s. v., A [slov wily] 
sen ant is called ‘a -lubbering thing '. 

Hence Slu/bberingly adv. 

1622 Drayton Poty-olb. \xi, 168 Such as. sluhberingly 
patch up some slight and shallow 1 hinu.-. 1657 J- Ms w*i an t 
Sthisnt Dispath't 284 'I he Verse . which he brings to 
testify his tenet expretsely, but, by omitting it slubbering!} » 
bids it say nothing. 

t Slu'bberly, a. Oh. rare. [f. Sukukr v.] 

Duty, foul; muddled. 


_ 1540 HvriiI. n. Vires’ Imtr. Chi . Worn, (is,.-) Psij, l'or 
it weie tetter for thee to eat biown bnd .then cause thy 
husband to fall unto any slubbei lie w.>rk,oi •linking occu- 
pation. 1673 IflcKEkiM.tr r. Gug. /•'. ihej beard A.b Brother 
Wild has now made his hi .tins as foul ami slubbeily with 
his Gu/ling asaie the fore-sknts of his doublet. 

Slubb ery (slz>-b.-)ri), a. [f. Su-mskr z/.] Lack- 
ing in neatness ; slovenly. 

1880 Daily News 20 Mar. 5/5 Whether the clumsy ‘slub. 
bery ' style of Camhi idge is muie telling than t he tegular 
..foim in which the Oxford men row. 

SlU'bbiug, vbl. sb, Al.-o 8 Blobbing. [Of 
obscure origin.] 

1. A process of drawing and twisting by which 
cotton or wool slivers are prepared for spinning. 

*779 R- Feile Pat, Spfiif. No. 121a. x My Invention of 
a Method for the. .blobbing, Roving and Spuming of Cot- 
ton, Silk, Worsted and Woollen. x8*<J. Njch olson OPerat . 
Mech, 386 A machine coiled the billy, or roving-billy, the 
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operation of which is called loving or blubbing. 183s Ure 
Philos. Manuf. 8 There is a process between carding and 
spinning the wool, called stubbing. 1876 I. Watts in Brit. 
Manuf Indust. V. 135 The operation which follows the 
drawing is that of stubbing, where the sliver has a certain 
amount of twist imparted to it. 

2. One ofthe loosely-compacted threads obtained 
by this process. 

1786 J. Royds Pat. Specif. No. 1564. 2 This machine 
being for the purpose of passing at once two or more slub- 
bings betwixt the rolleis. 183s Ure Philos. Manuf. 171 
It.. thus forms what is called a slubbing or roving— a soft 
thread to be theieafter spun, on the mule-jenny, into yarn 
fit for the loom. 1884 W. S. B. McLaren Spinning (ed. 2) 
X23The slubbing should be strong enough to pull out easily 
when stretched by the hands. 

3 . collect. Cotton or wool which has been 
slubbed. 


1836 Bingham's New Cases II. 451 Manufacturers ..took 
their wool, .to the mill for the purpose of being, made into 
slubbing. i8gi R, Marsdp.n Cotton Spinning (ed. 4) 162 
Two strands, of slubbing ate put up, and by a draught of 
two are united into one. 

4 . at l rib , chiefly with names of apparatus, as 
slabbing- billy , -frame , -jenny, - machine ; also 
slubbing-thread, -waste. 

1793 Edinh. Advei User 6 Jan 15/3 One slubbing jeanny, 
with one mule jeanny. 1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. q The 
long wooden rod from his slubbing-frame. Ibid. 171 The 
Slubbing Machine, or Billy, pei forms the next operation. 
Ibid. 175 It might be supposed that the slubbing threads 
would be apt to coil round the spindles. 1891 R. Marsden 
Cotton Spinning (ed. 4) 221 The slubbing billy .in a modi- 
fied and iinpioved form.. still exists in the woollen tiade. 
x8g4 Tunes 17 Aug. 9/5 Slubbing waste, roving waste, .. 
and all waste 01 rags composed wholly or in part of wool. 

Slubby (slzrbi), a. dial, [f, S lubjA 1 ] Muddy; 
sticky 01 slippery with mud. 

1570 Levins ManiJ>. 107/13 Slubbie, lubricus. 1823 E. 
Moor Suffolk Words 365 Wet, poachy gtound, recently 
trodden by cattle, is said to beslubby, 01 all of a slab. 1886 
J in. per 1 ns Field Hedgerow (1889) 187 The lanes and the 
gateways in the fields they say are slubby enough in 
November. 

Since, obs. form of Sluice sb. and v. 

t Sluch. Sc. Obs. Also sluch t. [Of obscure 
origin.] A suit (of clothes). 

158a Records of Elgin (1903) I. 165 Item Ihie schillingis 
four penneis for ane sluch of dais to Johne limes. 1598 
Extr. Burgh Rcc. A her d. (1848) II. 163 To Alex'. Checkum, 

. . fyve pundis to help to by him a sluchl of blew. 

Sluchched : see Slutch v. 


Slucy, obs. form of Sluicy a. 

t’Stad, int. Obs. App. a variant of ’S blood. 
(Cf. ’Slood.) 

1601 B. Jonson Cynthia! s Revels IV. i, ’Slud, I never saw 
him till this morning. 1608 Tourneur Rev. Trag. v. iii, 
'Slud, 'tis all false 1 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xvu. iii, 
Slud I then . . I tell you I have power, and I will fulfil it. 

f SlU’dden. Obs.~° A sleuth-hound. 

1370 Levins Mauip. 61 A Sludden, pediscqmts, sangni • 
seats, cam's. 

Sludder (sly-doi), sb. dial. [Cf. LG. slueder 
lather, G. dial, schluder slush, mud, etc.] (See 
quot. 1796.) Hence SItrdder v. intr., to wallow. 

1706 W. H. Marshall Yorksli. (ed. 2) II. 345 Sludder , 
or Sluther, loose, broken, slippery, pappy matter ; as curds 
and whey, loose fat, mud, &c. 1874 Wood Nat. II 1 st. 144 
Transfixing them as they lay * sltiddering ’ on the mud or 
sand. 


t Slude. Obs. rare. [ad. Russ, cjno^a slyitda 
(locally sltida, slud ; Czech slida) mica.] Russian 
mica in thin transpaient plates. 

1591 Fletcher Rttsse Coiniuw. (Hakl.) 13 In the piovince 
of Corelia. . there groweth a soft rocke which they call slude. 
This they cut into pieces, . . and so use it for glasse-Ianthorns 
and such. Uke. 1613 M. Ridley Magn. Bodies 45 This 
needle and semicircle would be covered with some glasse 
and slude, as dials use to be covered. x66* Irel., Statutes at 
Large (1765) II. 407 Muscovy glass or slude the pound, 2*. 

Sludge (sto'ds), sb. Also 8 aluge. [var. of 

Slutch j£.] 

X. Mud, mire, or ooze, coveriug the surface of 
the ground or forming a deposit at the bottom of 
livers, etc. 

1649 Blithe Eng. Imprtm . Impr. (1653) 143 A Mud, or 
fatudg, that lyeth frequently in deep Rivers, which is very 
soft. 1707 Mortimer Huso. (17*1) XI. 70 In that Water I 
put the Earth . . , so as to make it a meer soft Sludge or Mud. 
*745 Beverley Beck Act ii. 2 Choaked and warped up by 
the sludge and soil brought in by the tides. 178a Phil. 
Trans. LXXII. 364 When we saw it, the moist filth, or 
sludge, at bottom, .was two or three inches deep. 1822 
Scott Nigel iii, The natural scent of the ooze and sludge 
left by the reflux of the tide. 1875 Smiles Boy's Voy. r. 
World xi. 1x3 A wide stretch of ground was covered by a 
thick deposit of sludge. 

b. Naut. Ice imperfectly formed, or broken up 
into minute pieces (cf. quots.). 

1817 Scoresby in Ann. Reg.,Chron. 534 The first. appear, 
ance of ice whilst in the state of detached crystals, is called 
by the sailors sludge. 18*0 — Ace. Arctic Reg. I, 227 
Sludge consists of a stratum of detached ice-crystals, or of 
snow, or of the smaller fragments of brash-ice floating on 
the surface of the sea. 1885 Encycl. Brit. XIX. 328 The 
ice first forms in thin, irregular flakes called sludge , and 
when tills is compact enough to hold snow it is known as 
‘brash’. , 

2. Any earthy or slimy matter or deposit; a 
mixture of some finely powdered substance and 


water. 


1702 S avery Miner's Friend 60 SJuge or Fine Dirt . . will do 
my Engine no Injury. 1839 R. S. Robinson Naut. Steam 
Eng. 123 To pi event any sludge, &c. from issuing out at the 
mouth of the pipe, and falling on the decks of the vessel. 
1840 Hodgson Hist Northumb. III. 11. 319/2 That sort of 
ainmoniacal sleek or sludge which comes from kitchens. 
1883 Haldane Workshop Ret. Sei. 11. 53/2 They [sulphite.-,] 
act well with salt water, giving a soft sludge, which should 
be readily removed by the blow-pipe, 

b. Melall. Finely crushed ore mixed with 
water; metallifetons slime. 

1757 tr. HenckeVs Pyntologia 341 All these cobalds or 
yi ites must previously.be parted from the barren minerals, 
y stamping and washing, and made into a pure sludge. 
X778 Pryce Mm, Cornub. 226 Some have concluded, that 
Tin in the state of sludge or slime, by length of time, 
must grow and inciease. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 752 It 1 is im- 
possible to pievent some of the finely attenuated portions 
of the galena called sludge, floating in the water. 1898 
Daily News 5 July. 9/5 Further tinders have just been 
accepted for a quantity of sludges valued at over 1,0001'. 

c. The precipitate in sewage tanks. 

1877 J. B. Denton Sanit. Engineering 266 The third 
gradation of the solid matter in sewage known as 1 sludge 
1887 Times 26 Aug.. 9/4 The sediment or sludge left at the 
bottom of the precipitation tanks. 

3. local. (See quot.) 

1839 Sm G. C. Lewis Gloss. Heref, Sludge,.. & wet or 
muddy place. 

4. atlrib ., as sludge-acid, - door , -hole, -ice, etc. 
(see quote.). 

1885 American IX. 222 Around New York "sludge acid 
is doing deadly woik among the bivalves. x8gx Cent. 
Diet., Sludge acid, acid whichhas been used for the purifi- 
cation of pelioleum. 1833 Ogilvie Suppl,, " Sludge doors, 
in boilers, closed openings by which the matter deposited 
at the bottom.. can be taken out. 1848 A. Young Naut. 
Did. 313 There are also "sludge-holes at the ends of the 
water passages between the flues, by which the deposit can 
he raked out. 1833 Kane Grinttell P.xped. xxxi. (1856) 
268 Suddenly a seal rose close by him in the "sludge- 
ice, . 1896 Dark. Arch. Trans, (xgoi) 26 A ciicular tank 
or cistern provided with an outflow or 1 "sludge '-pipe at the 
bottom. 1887 Archie. Soc. Diet. VII. s.v., ‘'Sludge pit, 
a cesspool. 1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-in. 227 * Sludge pump, 
a short iron pipe or tube . . with which tbe boremeal is 
extracted from a borehole. 1880 Pall Mall G. 31 July 6/1 
It will then.. be pumped through pipes extending along a 
jetty into the "sludge ships, for conveyance and discharge 
into the German Ocean. 1869 Blackmore Lorna D. xliv, 
Here and there the ice was fibred with the trail of "sludge- 
weed, slanting from the side. 

Sludge (slodg), v. [f. the sb.] 

1. trans. To convert into sludge (a b). 

1757 tr. HenckeVs Pyritologia 42 A native metal may lie 
..in so light and tender a form.. as that the noble metal 
cannot be sludged, but be carried away by the stream. 

2. To stop up, fill the crevices of (an embank- 
ment), with liquid mud. 

1873 Knight Diet. Mech, 2217. 

3. To clear from sludge or mud. 

1890 Eastern Morning News (Hull) 26 Sept. 1/4 For 
mowing tbe sides and bottom of Newland Beck,.. also to 
sludge same. 

Sludger (slvdgdt). [f. Sludge v.J An ap- 
pliance for removing the sludge from a bore-hole, 
or for boring in quicksand. 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts 966 The sludger, for bringing up the 
mud. 1831 Greenwicll Coat-trade Terms Northumb, 
Durham 0 Sludgers .are used when a bore-hole is so wet 
that the borings would.. be washed out of the cylinder. 
1871 W. Morgans Mining Tools 134 A sludger which is 
fitted with an inside piston.. in order to suck the sludge into 
the cylinder. 

Sludgy (slz 7 -d 3 i), a. [f. Sludge sb. + -y.] 

1. Muddy, miry, oozy. 

178a W. Gilmn Obs. on Wye (1789) 53 Sludgy shores too 
appeared on each side. x8os Forsyth Beauties Scoil. II. 
220 A rich sludgy mixture of fine earth and clay. 1844 
H. Stephens BA. Farm I. 560 The man should remove 
any wet sludgy matter from the bottom of the drain with a 
scoop. 1878 Cassells Techn. Editc. III. 326 The whole 
coming off in a sludgy mess, and leaving the paper quite 
bare. 

2. Consisting of newly formed particles of ice ; 
full of sludge-ice. 

1833 Kane Grinnell Exped. xxxviii. (1858) 348 No sludgy 
streams of pancake. 1836 — A retie Expl. I. xxxi. 423 The 
rise and fall of the sludgy water, 
f Sluds. Obsr° (See quot.) 

X753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl., Sluds, a term used, by the 
miners in Cornwall for half-roasted ores. [Hence in some 
later Diets.] 

Slue, freq. variant of Slew v. and so. 2 
Slue, obs. pa. t. Slay v. 1 
Bluff, obs. or dial, form of Slough sb. 2 
t Staffer,®. Obs.— 1 [Imitative. Cf. Slofe v. ] 
trans. To gobble up noisily. 

a. 1529 Skelton Agst. Gamesche iii. 32 Ye slvfferd vp 
sowse In my lady Brewsys howse. 

Stag (sl»g), sb.l Also 5-7 slugg(e. [Related 
to Slug v. 1 : cf. Norw. dial, slugg a large heavy 
body, sluggje a heavy slow peison.] 

1. A slow, lazy fellow ; a sluggard. + Also 
personified, slothfulness. 

c 1423 Castle Persev. 2341 in’ Macro Plays, A, good men 1 
be-war now all of Slugge & Slawthe, jje fowle |>efe 1 a 1500 
Pol., Rel., < 5 - L. Poems (1866) 32 The slugge Iokyth to be . 
holpe of god that commawnayth men to waake in the 
woi lde. *373 Turberv. Faulconrie 159 Do this as often as 
she useth to nsbe or to play the base slugge on that fashion, 
16x5 Curry-Combe for a Coxe-Combe 1. 14 Hee that is 


lumpish at his meales, will proue but a slug in his more 
serious aflaiies. x686 Goad Celest. Bodies 11. viu. 256 
Nature is a Slugg, and doth nothing at the sight of a 
Whip.. 1778 Learning at a Loss II. 149 My Uncle you 
know is a devilish Slugg in Conversation at best. x8xa 
T ennant A nster Fair ur. x, For who like arrant slugs can 
keep their heads In contact with their pillows now un- 
stirr’d ? x888 Doughty A rabia Deserta I, 90 A loiterer 
at his labour and a slug in the morning. 

+ 2. A slow-sailing vessel. Obs. 

11x348 Hall Chron., Hen. IV, 26 b. His shippe was but a 
slugge. 1624 Cal, State P., Col. 260 [The Rose,] being a 
slug, will nevei make a good man-of-war. x666 Land. 
Gas. No 59/4 AH the rest of our ships, besides the heavy 
slug as. ., aie come m to the Gunfleet. 1687 Phil. Trans. 
XVI. 456 They will certainly be Sluggs, not near so good 
Sailers as Ships made of Timber fell'd later in the Year. 
121734 North Lives (1826) III. 92 The characters of the 
several vessels.., some windwardly, some not stay well, 
some slugs. 

fig. 1622 C. Fitz-Gl-rfry Elisha 37 Flie Boates for their 
owne piofit, very Sluggs foi the Repubhque. 1639 Gauden 
Tears Church 381 Presbytery soon grew a slug, when once 
the North- Wind ceased to fill its sailes. 

3 . An animal, vehicle, etc. , of a slow-moving or 
sluggish character; (see also quot. 1727). 

16x8 Latham Falcomy (1633) 7 The slower flying Hawke 
01 slugge doth winne wliat she gets most by her poheie. 
1630 h uller Pisgah it. vni. 177 Massie iron [chariots] (such 
would have been slugs in fight). 1727 Boyer Diet. Royal 
s.v. Gai de-boutique, A Commodity that grows a Slug, a 
Commodity that sticks by one. 17 78 [VV. H. Marshall] 
Minutes Agric. 4 Dec. 177s, He has not worked harder 
than the rest of the [ox-] team., .for he was always a slug, 

1806 BEKcsroKD Miseries Hum. Life vi. Stage Coaches ii. 
Tt a veiling. . in a stage-coach — I begpaidon — in a 'Slug'. 
1863 W. C. Baldwin Afr. Hunting vii. 276 Manelle, my 
other nag, is an incorrigible slug. 1894 Mrs. Dyan Man’s 
Keeping {i&gq) 171 When notexcited,an Arab hoise is aslug. 

if b. A relaxed or weak bow. Obs. (Cf. Slug 
vf 4, quot. 1600.) 

1614-23 Boys Wks. (1629) 487 Cupid shoots in a slugge, 
and hits none but the sluggish. 

4 . A slow-moving shiny gasteropod or land-snail 
(of the type represented by the families Limacidea 
and Artonidse ), in which the shell is rudimentaiy 
or entirely absent. 

1704 Pciiver Gazophyl. ii. § xvii, This resembles our 
small Slug, and like it, is whitish below, but biownish 
above. 1723 I' am. Did. s.v. Mushroom. Garden Snails, 
the lai ge black Dew Snails, and others without Shells call’d 
Slugs. 1803 Med. Jml. IX. 358 Moles.. are carnivorous 
animals, preying on the slug, the great enemy of hoili- 
culture. 1844 Emerson New Eng. Ref Wks. (Bohn) I. 
259 A society for the piotection of ground-worms, slugs, and 
mosquitos. 1873 Miss Broughton Nancy II. 206 , 1 feel as 
if a slug had crawled over me. 

b. With distinguishing epithets. 

1780 Eitcycl. Brit. (ed. 2) VI. 4235/2 The black slug, the 
white slug, the leddish slug, the ash-coloured slug, &c. 

1807 A. Young Agric. Essex (1813) II. 93 The depreda- 
tions of the white slug or snail. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIII, 
486/2 This section consists of the Grey Slugs. Ibid., The 
supposed virtues of a decoction . . of Red Slugs. 1838 Baird 
Cycl. Nat. Sci. s.v. Limax, The variegated slug. 1870 
Rolleston Amm. Life 187 Cellar Slug {Limax ffavns). 
1887 Encycl. Brit. XXII. 187/2 The larger black slugs are 
species of Arion. 

o. (See quot.) 

1863 Woodward in Intellect. Obs. Nov. 229 Every 
collector of fossils has heard of the ' Fairy-loaves ’..and 
‘ Slugs ’ (palatal teeth of Ptychodus, etc.). 

5 . a. A slug-worn ; a caterpillar or larva re- 
sembling a slug (see quots. 1868 and 1892). 

1799 W. D. Peck Nat. Hist. Slug Worm 13 The viscous 
coat of the Slugs seems to be their sufficient defence m the 
larva state, x86a T. W. Harris Insects Ini. Veget. 517 
Others have a daik-colored slimy skin, which has caused 
them to be called slugs, or slug-woims. 1868 Q. Rev. 
CXXIV. 466 The cateipillars of two moths of the genus 
Agroiis are often called slugs. 189a Chambers's Encycl. 
IX. 512/1 The name Slug is often applied by gardeners to 
the larvae of saw-flies ( Tenthredtmdae ). 

b. A sea-slug. 

1855 Kingsley Glaucus (1878) 114 A group of milk-white 
slugs (Cvcumaria hynumannf), flora two to six inches long. 
( i86o Wraxall Life in Sea viii. 188 A protecting apparatus, 
into which the slugs can withdraw their soft bodies on the 
approach of danger. 1863 Mrs. L. L. Clarke Common 
Seaweeds i. 23 On the green Ulva creeps the lovely little 
slug ..called Ai icon vindis. 

6. attrib. ancl Comb., as slug-eaten, -eater, -killer, 
-like, etc. ; f slug-beetle (?) ; slug- caterpillar, 
a caterpillar of the genus Limacodes ; slug-fly, the 
fly of the slug-worm ; slug-snail, = sense 4. 

c 171* Petiveu Gazophyl. x. § 92 Black Pounc'd Madras 
"Slug-beetle. 186a T. W. Harris Insects Inj. Veget. 420 
The most common of these "slug-caterpillars, in Massa- 
chusetts, live on walnut-trees. 1867 Gccrd. C/p on. 7 Sept. 
037 A large portion was "slug-eaten. 1890 Science-Gossip 
XXV. 149/2 Thrushes are . . great ".slug-eaters. 1799 W. D. 
Peck Nat. Hist. Slug Worm 11 The T enthredo Cerasi or 
Saw-fly of the Cheriy-tree has the greatest affinity to the 
"Slug-fly. 1862 T. W, Harris Insects Inj. Veget. 529 This 
slug-fly is of a glossy black color. 1883 Sutton's Cult. 
Veget. FI. 281 Lime, salt, soot, and nitrate of soda, are 
cei tain "Slug Killers. 1826 Kirby & Sr. Entomot. xxx. III. 
140 The larvae of Haworth’s genus,.. remarkable for their 
"slug-like shape and appearance. 1877 Huxley & Martin 
Elern. Biol. 23 Another common form progresses rapidly 
with a slug-like movement. 1867 Gard. Chron. 7 Sept, 037 
The "slug-pest is this year in full vigour. 1687 Miege 
Gt. Fr. Did. 11, "Slug-snail, un Limaqon, 1706 Phillips 
( ed. Kersey), Slug or Slug-Snail, a Dew-snail that has no 
Shell. i8iz Sir J. Sinclair Syst. Husb, Scot . 1. 211 The 

31-2 
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frequent ploughing? . , effectually pievent the depredations 
of the slug-snail. 

Slug (slug), sb. 2 Also 7-8 slugg(e, 7 slugs. 
[Perhaps the same word as prec.] 

1 . A piece of lead or other metal for firing from 
a gun ; a roughly-formed bullet. 

1622 MS. Sessions Roll, Durham, Unum tormentum 
anglice a gun oneratum cum quadam plumbea machina 
vocata a Slugg. 1645 in Rushw. Hist. Collect, tv. I. 58 
They were pelted with Granadoes and Slugs of hot Iron. 
1726 Shelvocice Voy. r. World 263 All our small shot was 
expended, which oblig'd us to fall astern to make some slugs. 
1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. m. xxxvi, 163 One of the 
pieces went off, and carried two sluggs through the top. 
18 03 IVittman Trav. Turkey soi The wounded man was 
brought off; and the balls and slugs afterwards extracted. 
1853 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiii. III. 373 Cutting lead from 
the roof of the Marquess’s house and shaping it into slugs. 
1870 Stanley Through Dark Cont. xxiv. (1889) 440 We., 
replied with shot, slugs, and bullets. 

Jig. <1x677 Barrow Serin. Wks. 1700 1 . 356 Discharging 
sluggs against our neighbours reputation. 

b. slang. Some kind of strong drink (obs.) ; a 
dram ; a drink. Now U.S. 

*756 W. Toldervy Hist. Two Orphans (1765) II. 1x2 
Gunpowder, slug, wild-lire, lcnock-me-down. 176a Smollett 
Sir L. Greaves xvii, He ordered the waiter. .to. .bring 
along-side a short allowance of brandy 01 grog, that he 
might cant a slug into his bread-room. 1783 Grose Diet. 
Vulgar T. s.v., To Jire a slug, to drink a dram. 1893 in 
Funk's Stand. Diet. 

t 2. A heavy guu or cannon. 06s.— 0 

1677 in Mi£ge Fr. Diet . 11. (Hence in some later Diets.) 

3 . a. A heavy piece of crude metal, usually 
rounded in form; a nugget (of gold). 

<21891 Elect. Rev. (Amer.) XVI. viii. 2 (Cent.), ‘That is 
platinum, and it is worth about $150.' It was an insigni- 
ficant looking slug. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 5 May 7/1 Rumours 
were current, .as to the finding of a 171b. ‘slug ’ of gold at 
Kurnalpi. 

b. Pottery. (See quot.) 

1880 Janvier Pi act. Kei antics xii. X32 The coarser sorts 
[of stoneware] aie .piled up, only separated by ‘slugs’ — 
rolls or pieces of sandy clay. 

4 . a. A halter’s or tailor’s healing-iron. 

1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade. 

b. Printing. A metal bar used as a division 
(see earlier quols.), or one produced by a Linotype 
machine for printing from. Orig. US. 

Hence slug-machine, a Linotype machine. 

187* Ring walt Amer. Encycl. Printing 41 6 Slugs . — 
Pieces of metal of various lengths and thicknesses, but 
always thicker than leads, which they resemble in other 
respects. 1873 Knight Diet. Mech. 2217/2 Slugs are used 
to fill out a short page or between display lines. 1888 
Jacodi Printer s’ Vocab. 127 Slugs, numbered divisions of 
metal between different takes of copy. 1896 Linotype Co.'s 
Specimen Bk., The Linotype produces and assembles, side 
by side, metal bats or slugs. 

e. U.S. A heavy gold piece privately coined in 
California in 1849, subsequently prohibited. 

_ 1890 San Francisco Bulletin 10 May (Cent-), An interest- 
ing reminder of early days in California, in the shape of a 
round fifty-dollar slug, 1892 Blackw. Mag. Apr. 334 A 
small hillock of gold in 10 and 50 dollar slugs, 
d. A thick boot-rivet or sprig. 

1892 [see Slugger 5 ]. 

6. The core of an ox-horn (cf. Slough sb.5 ) ; a 
stunted horn. 

1842 S. C. Hall Ireland II. 395 The slug or core on which 
the horn is moulded. 1878 Sir B. T. B. Gibbs in Rep. Paris 
Exhib . II. 347 There shall be no horns, slugs, abortive horns. 
Ibid., Occasionally some have small 1 slugs ’ or stumps which 
are not affixed to the skull. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as slug-bullet , - cartridge , 
-shot ; slug-loaded adj. 

*663 Pepvs Diary 4 Feb., This message he sent in a 
slugg-bullett, being writ in cypher, and wrapped up in lead. 
1873 Routledge's Young Gentlem. Mag. May 335 To make 
use of the slug-loaded pistols first. Ibid. 336 The slug-shot 
had entered his arm. 1901 H. Seebohm Birds of Siberia 
xxi. 222, I put a slug-cartridge into my gun. 

Slag 1 (sl»g), sbfi north, and US. [f.StffGw. 3 ] 
A heavy or hard blow; a beating. 

1830 T. Wilson Pitman's Pay 111. xxxvii, We'll spend 
wor hin'most plack, Te gi’e them iv'ry yen a slug. 1891 
in Cent. Did. 1894 Heslo v Northwnbld. Gloss. 659 A slug 
or a sluggin is a dire beating. 

T Slug, a. Obs. [Cf. Slug sb?- and v.ij 

1 . Slow, sluggish, inactive. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 460/1 Slugge, dests, segnis. 1389 A. 
Fleming Virg. Georg. 1 Thou Tityr slug in shade Dost teach 
the woods to sound so shrill. 1626 Shirley Brothers v. iii, 
Carlos. Will none deliver me? Lit. They are somewhat slug. 
1633 Quarles Emil. 1. xiii, Lord, when we leave the world 
and come to thee, How dull, how slug we are. 

2 . Of vessels : Slow-sailing. 

ci6a6 Dick of Devon v. i. in Bullen Old PI. II. 86 Slug 
shipps can keepe no pace. 1666 Land. Gaz. No. 59/1 The 
St. Pftul, and two other Slug Ships, that seemed unservice- 
able. 

Slug (slug), v? Now somewhat rare. Also 4 
sluggyn, 6 slogge, sloug, 6-7 slugg(e. [Peril, of 
Scand. origin : cf. Sw. dial, slogga to be slow or 
sluggish, and the Norw. forms cited under Slug 
j#. 1 Earlier evidence for the occurrence of the 
stem in English appears in Forslug v, (c 1315) 
and SiiUGGT a. ( a 1225).] 

1 . intr. To be lazy, slow, or inert ; to lie idly 
oi lazily. Also with it. 


c 1423 Si. Mary of Oigmes 11. v. in Anglia VIII. 166/21 
She. .slugged neuer wi|> sloujxe; she defayled in trauayle 
neuere or seldom. C1440 Promp. Parv. 460/2 Sluggyn, 
desidio, torpco, pigritor. 1330 Palsgr. 722/x Whye slogge 
you no we more than you have be wont to do? c 1560 Ingf.- 
lend Disobedient Child (Percy Soc.)_ 30, I would most 
commonly slugge in my bed, Untyll it were verye farre 
forth daye, 1391 Sylvester Du Sartos 1. vii. 340 The 
Souldier, slugging long at home in Peace, His wonted 
courage quickly doth decrease. 1623 Bp. Sanderson 
Serin. I. 129 Men account him no wiser than he should be, 
that sluggeth in his own business, or goeth heartlesly about 
it, a 1677 Barrow Serin. (1686) I H. xxii. 256 When he mis- 
pendeth an hour, or sluggeth on his bed. 1702 C. Mather 
Magn. Christi m. 11. ui. (1832) 374 He complained, ‘ I 
lie slugging a bed, when others are at work \ 1869 Fortn. 
Rev. Feb. 157 How often do I slug in bed on the long bright 
summer mornings. 

b. fig. or in fig. context. 

1349 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. fas. 31 Of like sorte 
doubtles shall the profession of faith.. Lee vnauayleable, 
but lyeth slugging like as it were deade. 1567-^ Jewel 
Def. Apol. (x6n) 537 If they, whiles the Pope and his Prelats 
slug and sleep, . . do bridle the Priests sensuality. 2607 J . 
Carpenter PI. Mans Plough 207 These ungodly, .slug on 
the waves of this world, slumber as in the darke night. 
ax 646 J. Burroughks Exp. Hosea ix. (163*) 3 12 The Lord 
offeretii deliverance and we lie slugging on our beds, 

o. To withdraw through laziness, rare" 1 . 

1642 Rogers Naaman 45 The Lord, .suffered him not to 
slug out of the worke, till he had finished it. 

2 . To move slowly; to loiter or delay. 

1363 T. Stapleton Fortr. Faith 84 Their destruetjon 
sluggeth not. 1646 W. Price Man's Delinquencie 14 Like 
a Bowie, he began lo slugge toward the end of the Alley. 
1692 L'Estrange Fables (1604) 362 There were two men to- 
gether ona journey. One of them went slugging on. . . T'other 
jogg’d merrily away. *8xa Tennant Anster Fair 11. xiii, 
Others. . ride, Slugging on their slow-gaited asses stout. 

3 . trans. To pass (time) in inactivity or idleness. 
Also with out. 

a 1348 Hall Chron ., Hen. VI, 177 Wherfore losyng no 
tyme nor sluggyng one houre he sayled from Deuelyne to 
Chester. *621 R. Bolton Statutes Irel. 313 Who losing no 
time, nor slugging one houre, hath so actually followed the 
warre that [etc.]. x888 Doughty Arabia Deserta I._ 224 
How may your lubbers slug out these long days till evening? 

4 . To relax or slacken; to make ineit or sluggish. 
1600 Holland Livy xxxvii. xii. 968 Moreouer, the drop- 
ping weather slugged their bowes, softned their slings. 
1641 Milton Reform, Eng, 4 It is still episcopacy that., 
worsens and slugs the most learned and seeming religious 
of our ministers. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. t. iv. § x8. 
321 Contending . . that it . . would weaken and enervate Mans 
natural Faculties, by slugging them. 

5. To hinder, retard, delay. 

1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. vii. § 7 They are . .but Rc- 
moraes and hindrances to stay and slugge the Shippefrom 
furder sayling. 1830 Trapp Comm. Them. xiv. 24 When 
a bowl runs down-hill, every mb quickens it ; whereas if 
up-hill, it would slug it. 1663 Hooke Microgr. 69 Several 
of these Rays., will be slugged or stopped by the tinging 
articles. *876 Robinson Whitby Gloss. 276/2 Slug, to 
inder; to retard progress. 

Slug (slug), v. 2 [f. Slug sb 2 ] 

1 . trans. To load (a gun) with slugs. 

1831 Examiner 273/2 They would scarcely applaud . -Ty- 
burn Jack for slugging the blunderbuss up to its expansive 
muzzle. 1864 in Webster. 

2 . trans. and intr. Of a bullet : (see quot.), 

1873 Knight Diet. Mech. 2217/2 The bullet, when forced 

to assume the sectional shape of the bore m the act of 
firing, is said to slug or to be slugged. 

Slug (sl»g), v.'b Chiefly north, and U.S. [Cf. 
Slog v.] trans. To strike (also, to drive, throw, 
etc.) heavily or violently; to slog. 

x86a in Robinson Dial. Leeds 413. x8(Sg Echo 8 Mar., 
He has several times been told by unionists on strike 
that he would be ‘slugged ’ if he went on as he was going. 
1883 The Bread-Winners (1884) 213 ‘ Who's afraid of half, 
a-dozen cops ? ' said a burly ruffian, who carried a slung- 
shot. . .‘We'll slug ’em this time 1 ’ 1890 Gunter Miss No- 
body i. (1801) 1 x They mean . . to slug him, crush the wind out 
of his body, and leave him battered and bruised. 

Slug (slug), v? [f. Slug sb? 4.] intr. To 
hunt lor slugs. 

1887 Baring-Gould Golden Feather iv, She went with him 
to see the garden and help to ' slug'. 

Slug-a*bed (slxrgabed). Also 7, 9 sluggabed, 
9 slugabed, [f. Slug v? 1 + Abed adv.] One 
who lies long in bed through laziness. 

139a Shaks. Rom. ij fill, iv, v. 2 Why Lambe, why Lady, 
fie you sluggabed. 1648 Herrick Hesp., Corbma’s going 
a Maying, Get up, sweet Slug-a-hed, and see The Dew- 
bespanglmg Herbe and Tree. 1692 L'Estrange Fables 
ccclii. (1694) 367 But these People are Hearing Causes too, 
with our Slug-a-bed in the Apologue. 1783 Grose Diet. 
Vulgar T., Slug-a-bed, a drone, one that cannot rise in the 
morning. <21849 H. Coleridge Ess. (X85X) I. 90 Thomson, 
who was a notorious slug-a-hed, is peculiarly eloquent on 
the subject of early rising. 1897 W. Hukton Doomed Ship 
xxii, 1 found Oriana, as usual, up before me, for I always 
was a sad slug-a-bed. 

attrib. 1683 Tryon Way to Health 289 Many ordinary 
Country People.. have nothing the trouble at such times as 
our fine lazy sluggabed-Dames. 1897 F. Thompson New 
Poems 42 Even the slug-abed snail upon the thorn. 
Sluggard (slzrgaxd), sb. and a. Forms; a. 
5-6 alogard(e, 5-6 sloggarde. 0. 5 sluggarde, 
6 slougarde, slugerd, 6- sluggard; Sc, 5, 7 
sluggart, 6 slug(g)ird. [f. Slug v? +-ard.] 

A. sb. One who is naturally or habitually slow, 
lazy, or idle; one who is disinclined for work 


SLU GrGAJEtDY. 

or exertion of any kind; a slothful or indolent 
person. 

a. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. viii. (Bodl. MS.), 
Also scharpenes of winter make)} men slogaides and slowc 
to worching. ? a 1300 Chester PI. via. 297 Such dotards 
never shall, ne no sleeping slogard, make my right title 
cease ' <21348 Hall Chron., Edw. IV, 249 0, If thei be 
slogardes and geuen to slothe. 

(3. 1423 Jas. I Hingis Q. lviii, Sluggart, for schame! lo 
here thy goldin houre. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems xlvi. 86 
Luve makissluggirdis fresche and weill besene. 1349 Cover- 
dale Erasrn. Par, 1 Cor. 27, I runne not lyke a slougarde, 
as they are wonte to doe which hasten to no ccrtayn marke 
at al. 1376 Fleming PanopL Epist. 231 Least your delay cs 
gett you the report of a sluggarde or idle lubber. 2627 
Moryson I tin. 111. 4 But it is- the part of an industrious man, 
to act their affaires in the world, tho sluggards lie by the 
fire. 1663 S. Patrick Parab, Pilgr. (1687) 358 This is the 
effect of the Sermon which that Excellent Man made to 
Drones and Sluggard?, 2738 Wesley * Let us go forth, ’tis 
God commands ’ ri, If any now to Work refuse^ Let not the 
Sluggard eat. 1819 Cobbf.tt Eng. Gram. viii. (1847) 72 
Read it early, while your mind is clear, and while sluggards 
are snoring. 1877 Lady Barker Housck. S. Africa iv, Our 
garden is precisely in the condition of the sluggard, gate 
and all. 

transf, 1836 Dove Logic Chr. Faith in. iii. 143 Even 
light . . is but a sluggard when compared to thought. 

Comb, 1706 A. Philips Past. iv. (1710) 16 He that late lies* 
down, as late will rise, And, Sluggard-like, till Noon-day 
snoring lyes. 

f b. spec. A sloth. Obs, rare . 

See also Potto x, quot. 1705. 

x668 Charleton O nomast. 16 Ai, sive Ignavus, the Slug- 

f ard. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St.-Pierre's Stud. Nat, (1799) 

. 294 The sluggard, or sloth, likewise has hands. 

B. adj. Sluggish, slothful, lazy. 

1593 Shaks. Rich. II, in. ii. 84 Awake thou sluggard 
Matestie, thou steepest. 1393 — Lucr. 1278 The more lo 
blame my sluggard negligence. 1700 Drydkn Pal. <y A rc. 

1. 177 For sprightly May commands our Youth to keep The 
Vigils of her Night, and breaks their sluggard Sleep. 1867 
R. Palmer Life P. Howard 23 Tho still more dreadful 
lukewarmness that hag-rode the sluggard orders. 2874 
Wilberkorck Essays II. 113 The old sluggard sluinberers 
of the last generation. 

Hence Slu-ggarding vbl. sb., the practice of 
playing the sluggard. 

1864 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. xv.xtv. (1873) VI. 11a By slumber- 
ing and sluggnrding over their money tills. 

t Sluggardise. Obs. [t. Sluggard sb.+ 
-ise 2 .] Slothfulness, laziness. 

233a Hervet Xenophon Treat, Househ. (1768) 5 Slouth- 
fulnes, sluggardise, lacke ofstoinacke and quickenessc. 2353 
[Watreman] Fardlc Facions App. 345 Banishyug slug- 
gardise, and kieping your mindes in continuall exercise. 
1606 Choice , Chance 4- Change (1881) 51 Mistris, quoth I, 
shall the seruant be in bed after his Mis? that wer to 
much sluggardise. 

Sluggardish., a. rare-', [f. Sluggard <x.) 
Somewhat slothful. 

2649 Sclater Comm. Malachy (1650) x66 If those slug- 
gardish fooles amongst us. .would consider this. 

Sluggardize (shrgaidaiz), v. [f. Sluggard 

jA+-ize.] 

1 . trans. To make idle or lazy. 

1392 Shaks. Two Gentl. 1. i. 7 Liuing dully sluggardiz'd 
at home. 2798 Monthly Mag. Feb. 92 To continue, .dully 
sluggardized m that dismal torpor. 

2 . intr. To play the sluggard. 

1837 Lofft Self-formation II. 230 An enervating lethargic 
spirit, that kept my soul abed, idly sluggardlcing. 

Sluggardly (slo-gaxdli), a. [f. Sluggard sb. 
+ -lyT.J Lazy, indolent, slothful. 

2863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xx. iii. (1872) IX. 33 Astonish- 
ment at unjust fortune, or at his own sluggardly euncta- 
tions. 1877 Tinsley's Mag. XXI. 609, 1 feel bitterly ashamed 
of selfishsluggardly humanity, 1884 blanch. Exam. 25 Feb. 
5/2 The sluggardly and inefficient way in which the Irish 
railway companies.. do their business. 

STaggardness (slo-gaidnes). [f. as prec. + 
-ness J Slothfulness, laziness. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. viii. xxix. (Bodl. MS.), 
[Light] wakejx men of slepe of slogardnes and of siewthe. 
2338 Elyot, Secordia,. .sluggardnesse, vnaptnesse. 2530 
Hooper Serin, fonas v<. 162 b, To put awaye the slugerdnes 
of hys people. 1866 Rose Virgil 59 He chaseth sluggaidr 
ness forth from his reign. 1891 Daily News 26 Jan. 6'iA 
duet in which jolly Friar Tuck.. twits the Black Knight 
upon his sluggardness. 

tSlu'ggardry. Obsr x —next. 

23x3 Douglas JEneid iv. Prol. 164 Thow aid husart 
lychour..That flotteris forth euermair in sluggardr). 

f Slxrggardy. Obs. Forms: «. 5 alog- 
gardye, 5-6 slogardy(e, 5-7 slogardie. 0. 5 
slugardie, 4, 6-7 sluggardie (6 -dye), 6 sloug- 
gardie, 5- sluggardy. [f. Sluggard sb. + -Y.] 
Slothfulness, indolence, laziness. 

a. £1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 184 (Camb, MS.), For may 
wele haue no slogardye on ny^t. 1426 Lux;. He Guil. 
Pilgr. X0223 Siowh ami Ail off slogardye. £2470 Henry 
W allace v. 658 ' Der sthyr,’ he said, ‘ ye leiff in slogardy 
2509 Hawes Past, Pleas. 23 The bryttel flc-.be, nouusher 
of vyces, Under the studowc of evylf slogardy. Must need 
haunte the > carnail delices. 1543 Primer Hen. VI II, jo 
Thee to praise and magnifie Ofnight we leave the slogardie. 
1616 J, Lane Contn. Sgr.'s T, x. 558 Truith without Justice 
is slogardie. 

P- *39° Gower Couf. II. 9a [He] seith that for no Druefie 
He wol noght leve Bis sluggardie. 1495 Trevtsa's Barth. 
De P. R. viii. xxix. 342 [Light] wakyth men of slepe and 
sluggardy, 153a Elyot Cast. Hettke (1541) 92 In the pre- 
servation of helth, sluggardy is the greattest nuschiefe. 
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1543 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 87 b, The same much auailleth 
..Co quicken Che slouggardie of others. 1601 Chester 
Love's Mart., etc. (1878) 54 The foule staine of beastly 
sluggardie. 1606 Holland Suetonius 155 The olde in- 
famous note of sluggardie and foolishnesse. 

Slugged (slcgd), a. Now rare. Also 5 slughed, 
sluggid, aluggyd. [f. Slug sb .1 or v. 1 ] Sluggish, 
c *430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 11. liii. (1869) 96 Thou hast 
noon so gret lettinge. .as of that he is so slugged. 1445 in 
Anglia XXVIII. 26g Where sluggid Idilnes myght not 
vpnse. c 1450 [see Sluggish a. sj. 

1847 T ait's Mag. XIV. 728 His intelligence, usually 
slugged and lazy,, .acts with . . rapidity. 

Hence + Sluggedly adv . ; f Sluggedness. Ohs. 
c 1425 St. MaryofOignies ir. ii. in Anglia VIII. 151/39 As 
a prikke, lest she shulde be slowe purgh sluggednesse. 
c 1440 Prornp. Parv. 460/2 Sluggydnesse, torpor, segnicics , 
ignavta. c 1450 Sluggedly [see Sluggishly], a 1500 Poht . , 
Relig., <5r L. Poems (1866) 32 Slugged nes & myshappe be 
seldome dyssevyrde. 

t Slu’gger 1 . Ohs. [f. Slug z/. 1 ] A sluggard. 
*539 Taverner Erasm. Prov. (1552) 40 With sluggers or 
unhardye persons, it is al wayes holy daye. c *560 Bp._ Cox 
in A bp. Parker's Corresp. (Parker Soc.) 130 Satan is no 
slugger, nor Judas no sleeper. 

Slugger 2 (slvgai). U.S. [f. Slug v.$] 

1 . <= Slogger sh. 2. 

*884 Harper's Mag. Jan. 300/1 Let the young disciple 
beware of those teachers [of boxing] who are known as 
‘sluggers’. 1895 Daily News 6 Mar. 6/4 The champion 
slugger at football. 

2 . A flat-surfaced boss, knob, or projection on 
a roll for crushing ore. Also attrib. 

1903 R. H. Richards Ore Dressing 1 . 105 These sluggers 
ana knobs are cast upon segments. Ibid., The slugger roll 
has *6 knob segments and two slugger segments. 

Slu gger 3 . [f. Slug jA 2 ] (See quot.) 

*892 Labour Commiss. Gloss., Slugger, a machine which 
makes and drives into the bottoms of hoots very thick rivets 
or sprigs called slugs, muds, or studs, to make the soles wear 
longer. 

t Slu gginess. Obs. rare. [f. Sluggy a.] 
Sluggishness, slothfulness. 

C1440 Jacob's Well it* He was wery for trauayle, &, for 
sluggynes & slewthe, thou3te to haue esyd hym wylh 
schortere travayle. Ibid. 1*4 ?if it be omytted for heuynes 

6 sluggynesse. *596 Lodge Wits Misetie Pj b, Let this 
persuade you to cast off your slugginesse. 

Slugging (slcgiq), vbl. sbS [f. Slug vO] 
The fact or practice of playing the sluggard. 

*533 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 686/1 Ifrebellioubeno 
pride, . . nor slugging a lied no slouth. *543 Udall Erasm. 
Apoph. 15 b, By vacaunt tyme of leasure he mened not 
slouggyng, loitering or slouthful idlenes. 1576 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. 343 Nowe, after their long sleepe and slug- 
ging, they are awaked. *633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Pet. iii. 3 
The sluggard quits himself from pragmatical meddling, the 
busy-body from lazy slugging. 

Slugging (sltf'givj), vbl. sb . 2 north, and U.S. 
[f. Slug &. 3 J Slogging; hardhitting; a beating. 

*86* C. C. Robinson Dial. Leeds 413 Gi’e him a good 
slugging lad 1 1884 Science IV. 473 Even pugilism would 
have no charm if it were mere slugging. 1890 Gunter 
Miss Nobody i. (1891) 13 The slugging and scrimmaging., 
had been something awful. 

Slugging (sl»-girj), ppl. a. [f. Slug o. 1 ] 
Slothful, sluggish. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode II. lv. (1869) 97 Yit j seye thee 
that slough thou shalt fynde him and sluggmge. *507 
Drayton Heroical Ep. 27 b. Nor durst his slugging Hulks 
approch the strand. 1611 Cotgr. s.v. Demur , The slug, 
ging or sleepie Cat at length awakes. 

Hence Slu'ggingly adv. 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais 1. v. 27 After the procession, they 
went bluggingly into the fratry room. 

Sluggish (sltf-gij), a. Forms: 5 slugis(sh, 
-yB(s)li, aluggysah, -us(a(b., -isshe, 6 -ysslte, 
-ysh.(e, -yscli, -isohe (5 -esch, 6 -essh), 6 - 
aluggish ; 6 slogish, alo(u)ggyaslie, slouggish, 

7 slougish. [f. Slug sbO or v . 1 + -ish.] 

1 . Of persons : Indisposed to action or exertion; 
inclined to be slow or slothful ; not easily moved 
to activity. 

c 1440 A Iph. Tales 20 Fro thens furth, he was neuer slugissb 
to rise & go vnto Goddis serves. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A . 
1. vii. 18 Ne be he not slouthful, sluggyssh, ne slepy. *535 
Coverdale Prov. vi. 9 How longe wilt thou slepe, thou 
slogish man? 1581 Marbeck Bk. Notes 1146 They were 
sluggish and sought not that which was for the edification 
of the people. 1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 429 The Turke, and 
the Irish-man, are the least industrious, and most sluggish 
liuers vnder the Sunne. 1678 Wanley W onders Lit . W orld 
v. i. § 90. 467/2 He was sluggish and careless. 1780 John- 
son Let. to Mrs. Porter 8 Apr., I am indeed but a sluggish 
correspondent. 1807 Chalmers Caledonia I. Pref. p. vu, 
The scholars of Scotland remaiued sluggish, and silent. *873 
Bagehot Physics $ Pol, (1876) 37 A sluggish Englishman 
will often catch the Ameiican look in a few years, 
absol. 1614-25 [see Slug sb. 1 3 b], 
b. Of animals; also spec, (see quot. 1884). 

[*8*7 D. Johnson hid. Field Sports 214 There is one kind 
of snake in India of a sluggish nature.] 184a Combe Diges- 
tion 37 Compared with the torpid and sluggish reptile, the 
active.. quadruped requires,. a much larger quantity of 
nutriment. 1884 Encycl. Brit. XVII. 241/1 The sluggish 
puff-adder (Clotho artetans) is common and very dangerous. 

2 . Of the mind, disposition, etc. : Characterized 
by or exhibiting lack of vigour, alertness, or 
energy ; slow in apprehension or decision ; dull. 

1x450 11. De Imitations m. iii, Dedly mennes hertes waxe 
sluggussh [w. slugged]. *538 Starkey England 11. iii. 


(1878) 214 For sluggysch myndys lyue in connarys and con- 
tent themselfys wytn pryuate lyfe. 1560 Pilkington Expos, 
Aggeus (1562) 88 That the mynde be not made sluggish by 
cromminge in meate. 163* Gouge God’s Arrows v. § 10. 419 
They.. manifested thereby a luskish, sluggish disposition. 
*663 S. Patrick Farad. Pilgr. (1687) 31 This will prepare you 
..to throw out the sluggish humour which is in ail our 
natures; *750 Johnson Rambler No. 56. T 5 Men, whose 
peAeptions are languid and sluggish. *825 Scott Betrothed 
11I, 111 policy it is to plant such sluggish natures in our 
borders. _ 1871 L._ Stephen Playgr. Eur. ix. (1894) 207 
Sluggish imaginations requiie strong stimulants. 

3 . Of conditions, etc. : Characterized by want 
of, or disinclination to, action or exertion. 

156* Hollybush Horn. Apoth. 4 b, A slouggish or slepery 
disease. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xi. in Remuif all 
sluggische slewth away. *633 Lithgow Trav. x. 446 This 
sluggish and idle husbandry. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. vi. 
Wks. 1851 V. 244 Ethelred, whom no adversity could awake 
from his soft and sluggish life. *788 Reynolds Disc. 250 
Either a vain confidence, or a sluggish despair. 1798 
Edgeworth Pract. Educ. (18x1) I. *16 It is of consequence 
to distinguish between slow and sluggish attention. 1838 
Prescott Ferd. # Is. (1846) III. 25 A life of sluggish 
inaction. *873 Hamerton hit ell. Life t. iii. 21 Each of us 
has a little cleverness and a great deal of sluggish stupidity. 

4 . Of things: Not readily stirring or moving; 
slow to stir, act, or make progress in any way. 

1640 Wilkins New Planet ix. (1707) 250 Matter is of it 
self a dull and sluggish thing. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. 
yi. 213 This poor Atom, sluggish and unactive as it is, doth 
involve Necessity ofExistence. *764 Churchill The Ghost 
Poems I. 329 The sluggish Oars suspended hung. 1785 
Canning Poet. Wks. (1827) 4 Pale ivy throws its sluggish 
arms around. x8o$ R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. I. 420 A 
very sluggish species of land is formed. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. iii. I. 406 Bacon had sown the good seed in a 
sluggish soil and an ungenial season. *897 Daily News 
1 Apr. 2/6 Yarns are sluggish, and ..the tendency in some 
directions favours buyers. 

b. Med. Of the pulse, liver, etc. 

1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. ix. 100 Sluggish and 
dilated, or else extremely contracted pupils. *845 Budd 
Dis. Liver 172 Pulse.. sluggish, exceedingly compressible. 
Ibid. 317 The bowels are sluggish. *897 Allbutt's Syst. 
Med. IV. 25 A symptom of ‘ sluggish liver ’. 

c. Med. Slow in responding to treatment. 

*899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 519 An effect similar to 
that of nitrate of silver in sluggish ulcers. 

5 . Moving, flowing, etc., very slowly or tardily; 

slow in movement. " 

x6xi Shaks. Cymb. i v. ii. 205 To shew what Coast thy 
sluggish c[r]are Might'st easilest harbour in. *665 Hooke 
Microgr. 33 These Glass Drops .. being exceeding hot, and 
thereby of a kind of sluggish fluid Consistence. *79* Gilpin 
Forest Scenery II. 147 The river dwindles into a sluggish, 
little, bull-rush stream. *8xa Byron Ch. Har. n. xx, To 
waste on sluggish hulks the sweetest breeze 1 1843 Bischoff 
Woollen Manuf. II. 166 Germany being a flat country, and 
the rivers.. sluggish. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. *92 A hot 
mud which rolls down the bill in a sluggish stream. < 
fig. *89* igth Cent. Dec. 858 The currents of public life. . 
are sluggish and slow in Germany. 

b. Of motion, etc. : Very slow or tardy. 

1648 Wilkins Math. Magic 1. xx. xzx That orb being the 
lowest of all, and consequently of a dull and sluggish motion. 
1796 Mme. D’Arblay Camilla v. ii, His wry looks and 
sluggish pace always proclaimed his ill will to the task. 
1826 Samouelle Direct. Collect. Insects Sr Crust. 38 The 
former have a sluggish flight. *835 J. Duncan Beetles 
(Nat. Lib.) 252 Its motions are so sluggish, that it maybe 
said to drag itself along rather than walk. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. iii. I. 379 Their velocity is. .contrasted with the 
sluggish pace of the continental posts. 

6. Comb ., as sluggish-minded , -moving adjs. 

*85* Helps Comp. Sold. iii. (1854) 34 The most sluggish- 

minded man craves amusement. 1899 Crockett Black 
Douglas 68 The broad sluggish-moving river. 

Sluggishly (slstrgijli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In a sluggish or torpid manner ; lazily, slowly. 

c 1450 tr. De Imilatione nr. xxi, Pe eselier j>ou shait here 
it, made redy )mrto nat sluggusly [v.r. sluggedly] in herte 
& by use. *565 Cooper Thesaurus, Somniculose, dream- 
ingly: negligently! sluggishly. ex6so Z. Boyd in Zion's 
Flowers (1855) Introd. 52 Who, sluggishlie gapeing and 
stretching himself, lyeth lusking on the downe. 1674 R. 
Godfrey I up. $ Ah, Physic 189 To do my Work sluggishly 
by haifs. *784 Reynolds Disc. xii. (1842) 201 To go slug, 
gishly about a prescribed task. *832 R. & J. Lander Exped. 
Niger III. xvii. 45 Our men at first paddled sluggishly. 
*866 R. M. Ferguson Eleclr. iiZyo) 33 Hence the compass- 
needle., oscillates more sluggishly. 

Sluggishness (slzrgijhes). [f. as prec. + 
-ness. J The character or quality of being sluggish, 
torpid, or slow: a. Of persons (or animals). 

0x440 Alph. Tales 20 A monk . . tempyd with sleuthe & 
siugisnes. c 1450 tr. De Imitations 1. xviii, 0 be sluggussnes 
& J>e negligence of ouie tyme, pat we. .are wery to lyue for 
sluggussnes and wery nes I 1539 Elyot Cast. Helthe 48 b, 
Sluggyshenes dulleth the body. *577 B. Googe Heresbach's 
Huso. 1. (1586) 2 b, We loose the healthfullest and sweetest 
time with sluggishnesse. 1617 Moryson l tin. in. 160 Hay, 
whereof they make little for sluggishnes‘>e. 1657 R- Ligon 
Barbadoes (1673) 41 Nor can this be called slothfulness or 
sluggishness in them,.. but a decay of their spirits. *790 
Burke Fr. Rev. 127 Thanks to the cold sluggishness of our 
national character, we still bear the stamp of our forefathers. 
1841 Spalding Italy $ It. 1 st. II. 187 The time was one 
neither of sluggishness nor of performance, but of active 
and earnest preparation. *875 H. G. Wood Therap. (1879) 
156 The first symptom manifested is sluggishness, as shown 
by a disposition to be quiet. 

personif. a *6x0 Healey Cedes (1636) tzg lodefie despeia- 
tion the daughter of sluggishnesse. 
b. Of things, their motion, etc. 

17*5 tr. Gregory's Astroti, (1 726) I. X35 Lest this Motion 


should languish by degrees on account of the sluggishness 
of Matter. 1804 Med. Jrnl. XII. 525 The part [has] put 
on that degree of sluggishness and livid hue, as to require 
a very different mode of treatment. 1856 Kane Arctic 
Explor.X. xxiv. 322 The sluggishness of the compass.. in 
the Arctic seas. 1879 Harlan Eyesight ii. 24 A sluggish- 
ness in the flow of the blood. 

t Slu ggy, rt. 1 Obs. Also 3 sluggi, 5 sloggy. 
[See Slug v. 1 , and cf. Norw. sluggjen slow, back- 
ward.] Sluggish, indolent. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 258 Hwo mei beon, uor scheome, slumm! 
& sluggi & slouh, pet bihalt hwu swu$e bisi ure Louerd 
was on eorSe ? ex386 Chaucer Pars. T. T 706 Thanne 
cometh Sompnolence, that is sloggy slombrynge. 1408 tr, 
Vegetivs De re milit. (MS. Digby 233) If. 184 b/i It most be 
vsed & asayed byfore in 3oube or )<e body be made sleuthe- 
ful & sloggy by age. c 1440 Jacob's Well 289 pat Jxm schalt 
nojt be wery, heuy, ne sluggy, ne fayle ber-in. a 1533 Ld. 
Berners Golden Bk. M.Aurel. (1546) Ccjb, The more I 
slept, the more sluggy I was. x6o8 Tourneur Rev. Trag. 
iv. ii, As if sleep had caught him, Which claimes most 
inteiest in such sluggy men. 

Sluggy (slo-gi), a . 2 [f. Slug sb* 4.] Abound- 
ing in slugs, or shell-less snails. 

1882 Gard. Chron. XVIL 25 They let the slugs in that 
very sluggy year, 1879, abound around them. 1884 Blackiu. 
Mag. Nov. 636 , 1 not only gave them ‘ cawed ’ mutton, but 
also * sluggy r cabbage. 

Slug-bora. 1 . [Enoneous use of slughorn, 
the earlier form of Slogan.] A trumpet.' 

a 1770 Chattf.rton Battle of Hastings u. 99 Some caught 
a slughorne, and an onsett wounde. 1855 Browning Childe 
Roland xxxiv, Dauntless the slug-horn to my lips I set, 
And blew. 

Slug-horn 2. [Cf. Slug sb 2 5.] (See quots.) 

_ a 1825 Fokby Voc. E. Anglia 308 Slug-horn, a short and 
ill-formed horn of an animal of the ox kind, turned down- 
wards, and appearing to have been stunted in its growth. 
1878 Sir B. T. B. Gibbs in Rep. Paris Exhib. II. 346 A 
1 slug ’ horn . . gives an indication of the original blood. 
Hence Slu ff-horned a. 

*899 Rider Haggard in Longman's Mag. June 136 Six 
of these.. not polled, but * slug-horned ’, that is, with horns 
about the size and shape of a laige sausage. 

tSlu-gly, adv. Obs .- 1 £f. Slug a.] Slug- 
gishly; lazily. 

1436 Libel Eng. Policy in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 203 God 
yeve us grace, .slugly not to slepe In shame of synne. 

t SIu ‘guess. Obs. rare. [f. Slug a .] Sloth- 
fulness ; indolence. 

c 1440 Jacob's Well six As pe feend wryteth & nemmbryth 
pislauthe, slugnes, & ydelnes. Ibid. 116, etc. a 1500 Prornp. 
Parv. (K.) 460/2 Slugnes, torpor, segnicics, ignavia. 

f Slu-gploia. Obs. [f. Slug a. ; plum is perh. = 
Plumb sb.] A sluggard. 

*593 G. Harvey Pierce's Superer. Wks. (Grosart) II. 283 
Was. .Viuacitie a lasie-bones, or Entelechy a slugplum? 
Ibid, 323 Though my Pen be a slugplum. 
f SlU'gring, ppl. a. Obsr 1 [?f. *slugger vb., 
f. Slug a. or v.] Sluggish. 

1566 Studley Medea iv. Made Morpheus locke thy sleepy 
liddes and shut thy slugring eyne. 

Slug-worm. [f. Slug a. or sbO 4 ] One or 
other of the slug-like and slimy larvae of certain 
saw-flies (esp. those formerly classed in the genus 
Selandrid). 

*799 W. D. Peck (title), Natural History of the Slug Worm. 
1815 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. vi. (1818) I._ 198 In North 
America a second species nearly related to it, known there 
by the name of the sing-worm, has become prevalent. 1890 
E. A. Ormerod Injurious Insects (ed. 2) 324 The Slug- 
worms feed on the upper surface of the leaves of the Pear 
and Cherry. 

attrib. x86a T. W. Harris Insects Inf. Vegel. 525 The 
slug-worm saw-fly. 

Sluice (slws), sb. Foims : a. 4 ~'j aoluse, 5-7 
selu.ee, 6 sklus. fl. 6 sleuss, sleuse, slews e, 
alowese. y. 6 Sc. slus, 6-7 sluse, 6-8 since. 

8, 6 Bluyce, 7- sluice, [ad. OF. escluse (- clusse , 
-clouse, etc.; mod.F. icluse),— Sp. and Pg. eschtsa, 
late and med.L. exclusa (also sclusa, etc.), fem. 
sing, of L. exclusus, pa. pple. of exdudere to shut 
out, Exclude v. 

OF. is also the source of MDu. sluse, slttysc, shuts (Da. 
sluis, W Fris. slits), MLG. sluse, sluze (LG. slilse, slits, G. 
schleusc), Da. sluse, Sw. slits. For the English forms which 
represent the late L, clilsa see Clow sb, 1 
The spelling with ni (cf juice) did not come into general 
use until the 18th century.] 

1 . A structure of wood or masonry, a dam or 
embankment, for impounding the water of a 
river, canal, etc., provided with an adjustable gate 
or gates by which the volume of water is regu- 
lated or controlled. Also, rarely, the body of 
water so impounded or controlled. 

Falling sluice', see Falling*^/, a. 5 b. 
a. 1340 Ayenb. 255 Zome uo!k..byeJ> ase (jemelle wyjjoute 
scluse pet alne-way went be jjeyernynge of pe wetere. 1449 
Rolls of Farit, v. 149/1 Geteys, Keyes, Scluces, Bankes, 
and other reparations, c *480 Reg. Osency Abbey (1907) 76 
To an scluse to be maade, or locke if Jjey will. 1558 Galway 
Arch, in loth Rep, Hist. MSS. Comm. App, V. 388 The sklus 
or dame, besyde the said my 11 . X583 Stocker Civ. Wars 
Lowed, hi. 107 Some of these soulaiers. .chose rather to 
leape from the scluse into the water. *609 Holland A mm. 
Martell. xxiv. i. 241 The scluces or floudgates made of 
stone worke, to let out or restraine the waters. 1665 Manley 
Grotius’ Low-C. Wars 245 Being brought within a Lock of 
the River or Scluse, near the Castle. 

/ 3 , 1533 MS. Rawl. D. 776 fol. 175 Mak> ng of Certayne 



SLUICE 


SLUICING. 


-new slewssis vnder the kynges new whalke, 1541-2 Act 
33 Hen. FIJI, c. 33 The maintenance . of other Clowes, 
sioweses, gettiez, gutters, gooltes. 1582. in Archieologta 
XXVIII. 20 A sufficients sleuss shalbe made for the water- 
course. 1667 Frimait City < 5 " C, Builder 9 Whether the 
■water be kept up by Ait, in slewccs. 

y. 1538 Elyot, Emissarium, a si use [1548 sluce]. 1568 
Bannatyne MS. (Hunter. Club) 403 Ane sleiflull of slab 
that growts in the slus. 1577 B. Googe Hares bach's U itsb. 
iv. (1586) 172 b, Some greate streame. which by Fludde or 
Sluse, may let in alwaies fi esh water. 1611 Coryat Crudities 
157 The fresh andsalt water wouldmeete, , were it not kept 
asunder by a slucc. 1648 J. Raymond 11 Merc. Ital. 183 
We went through nine. .Machines not much unlike otu 
Sluses, to keep up and let down the water. 169S Prior 
Ode after Queen's Death xxiii, As Waters from her Sluces, 
flow'd Unbounded Sorrow from her Eyes. 

S. 1596 Laxibarde Peramb. Kent (ed. 2) 148 A Pent and 
Sluyce hath been made, which both open the mouth, and 
scowre the bottome of the hauen. 1611 CoiCR., Esclusc , 
a Sluice, Floud-gale, 01 Water-gate 1699 Garth Dispeus. 
1. (1700)3 While from each Sluice, a Liiny Torrent pours. 
1743 P. Thomas frnl. Anson's Fay. 180 It was necessniy 
to set a gieat Number of Sluices to work. 1785 J. Pmi.ui'S 
Treat. Inland Nav, p. ix, When the water is.. like to over- 
flow.., they take care to open the sluices to convey it 
away. 1839 Storehouse Isle of Axholme 78 A sluice was 
erected at Misterton to pi event the Udesfrom flowing beyond 
that point. 1879 H. Pint-Lira Addit. Notes Coins. 3 The 
citizens were piepared to open the sluices and dykes in order 
..to flood the country. 

trausf. 1794 S. Williams Vermont gj The beavcis always 
leave sluices, or passages near the middle, foi the redundant 
waters to pass off. 

to. fig. or in fig. contexts. (Common in 17 th cent.) 
sing. 1340 Ayenb. 255 Ac be wise retie)? be sclusc of dis- 
crecion uor to ofhealde bet weter of foie woules. 1386 T. 15 . 
La Primand. Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 2 68 The number of them 
being verie small, who would not willinglie make (as we 
say) a sluce to their consciences. 1642 Milton Apol. Sweet. 
Wks. 1851 III. 288 His maigent, which is the sluce most 
commonly, that feeds the drouth of his text. 1693 Congreve 
Old Bach. v. iv, She's the veiy sluce to her Lady’s secrets. 
2778 Miss Burney Evelina lxxiv, 1 have. .chained every 
sluice of compassion. 1800 Weems Washington x. (1877) 
120 On receiving the ball which opened in his breast the 
crimson sluice of life, a 1850 Calhoun Wks. (1874) IV. 63 
If tho sluice of expenditures was stopped in one place, it 
was sure to burst through another. 

pi. 1378 Timme Calvin on Gen. 32 If so be the sluses or 
floodgates of heaven were not shut. 1654 Whitlock 
Zootomia 402 Heare him.. reckoning up the many Sluces 
of his Treasury. 167a Crowne Cnas. Fill, 1, To my 
window streight I did repair, And setting wide those sluces 
of the air [etc.]. 17x8 Pope Odyss. vm. 581 So from the 
sluices of "Ulysses 1 eyes Fast fell the tears. 1754 Young 
Centaur 1. Wks, 1737 IV. xix Thus the sluices are set open 
for all sensuality., and studied aits of excess, to pour in un- 
controuled. 1830 Merivale Horn. Emp. (1865) I. iii. 119 
The execution of Lentulus and his associates would reopen 
the sluices of bloodshed. 

C. A paddle or slide in a gate or barrier by 
which water is held back. Also fig. 

1616 Pasquil (J- Kath. 111.287 Haue 1 drawne the sluce Of 
life vp? and . .set my prisoned soule at large ? 1701 W. J essop 
1st Rep. Navig. Thames 12 A Bar of Sand or Gravel, which 
is most easily to be removed by drawing the Sluices of the 
Lock. 1857 P. Colquiioun Compl. Oarsman's Guide 32 
The sluices, otherwise called the paddles, are slides travel- 
ling in a slot or groove in the gate. 

d. A device by which the flow of water, esp. 
into or out of some receptacle, is regulated; a 
valve, pipe, etc., by which water may be let in or 
run off. 

16x7 Moryson I tin. hi. 137 The medicinall Baths.. are 
shut up certain? bowers of the day, that no man should 
enter them till by their sluces they be purged of all filth. 
c 17x0 Celia Fiennes Diary (1888) 5 About 2 yards off the 
dome is severall pipes, .that with a sluce spoutts water up. 
1798 J. Hutton Course Math. (1806) II. 344 To determine 
the Time of emptying a Vessel of Water by a Sluice in the 
Bottom of it. 2833 Loudon Eneycl. Archil. § 1243 The cast- 
iron trough for the water is marked b, and the sluice, also of 
iron,_ c. 1879 Cassell's Tcchn. Educ. I. 79/2 Water was 
admitted by sluices into the caisson, which then snnk. 

2. A channel, drain, or small stream, esp. one 
carrying off overflow or surplus water. 

*338 Leland I tin (1768) II. 66 Ther goith a sluse out of 
this Bath, and servid in Tymes past, with Water derivid out 
of it, 2 Places in Bath Priori?. 1394 R. Ashley tr. Lays le 
Roy 38 b, Towards the South it is enuironed with the scluses 
of Nilus. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1638) B A meare or 
fluxe of the Sea, ..swelling in xoo armes or sluces. 1723 
De Foe Voy. r. World (1840) 289 The little streams and 
sluices of water. 1848 Borer Calaynos 1. i, Ere it flows 
Past the foul sluices that Seville outpours. x888 [see 
Slough sb. x 4]. 

transf. 01645 Howell Lett. (1650) II. 3 While wee have 
sluces of warm bloud running thiough our veins. 1669 W. 
Simpson Hydrol. Chyvu 172 By those secret sluces orchanels 
in the air. 

+ 3. A gap, breach, opening, or liole ; a gash or 
wound. Obs. 

x6eB Gage W 1st Ind. xi. 40 He made a sluce, or breach of 
halfe a league of length. 1631 Biggs Net u Disp. 187 f 250 
Unlesse it were repelled out at another sluice or exit. 1664 
Power Exp. Philos, 1. 39 The Lamprey hath seven holes or 
cavities . . and no gills at all— these holes or sluces do indeed 
supply the defect of gills, 1732 Fielding A melia 1. ii, Cer- 
tain open sluices on his own head, sufficiently showed 
whence all the scarlet stream had issued, 

1 4. A drawbridge. Obs, rare, 
a 1634 Chapman A Iphonsusin, i, Some run unto the "Walls, 
some draw up the Sluce, Some speedily let the Perculless 
5 ° wn - . *842 Lane. Tracts Civil War (Chetham Soc.) 22 
The King swore he would . .take the towne..; but Sir John 
flotham drawing up the sluce, his Majesty retreated. 
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5 . In gold- washing : An artificial channel or 
flume, usually consisting of a long sloping trough, 
or series of troughs, fitted with liffles or grooves, 
into which a current of water is directed in order 
to separate the pai tides of gold fiom the auriferous 
caith. 

1862 B. Tayi or Home Sf Abroad Scr. 11. 144 The sand [is 
swept] into a long sluice. Heie it is still further agitated 
by means ofiiflles [etc.]. *872 Raymond Statist. Mines ,V 
Min. 70 The gold-saving method is the simplest— amalga- 
mation in balteiy, copper-plate, liffle-hoxes, and a tail sluice. 
x88z U. S. Rep. Free. Metals 639 The sluices me several 
hundred and sometimes several thousand feet m length. 

6 . attrib. and Comb. a. With names of things, 
as sluice-block , -cotk, -door, -house, -valve, -work. 

1819 Pantologia s.v., The level of the sluice- work. 1829 
Hood Epping Hunt iv, In a sluio’-house box He took 
his pipu and pot, 1837 Civil Eng. <y Arch. frill,. 1 . 
27/1 Certain improvements 111 the constiuetion of Sluice 
Cocks for Watei-woiks. 1832 Wiggins Embanking 87 Some 
difficulty may exist as to keeping open the sluice doors. 
1882 U.S. Rep. Free. Metals xoi They. overhauled and 
refitted the flume, putting in now sluice-blocks. x8Bg 
Welch Text Bk. Naval. Archil, xi. 127 The water being 
conducted . . thiough veitieal sluice valves. 

b. With agent-nouns, etc., as sluice-keeper , 

- maker , -master ; also sluice-employing adj. 

01x723 Ld. WniTworifH Ate. Russia in 1710. in Dotlsley 
Fug. Ficus (1761) II. 214 Conlrai y to the Opinion of all the 
Slnp-Cai pouters and Sluice-maker 1 !. X779 Phil. Trans. 
LXIX. 622 Many sluice masters.. are accustomed to shut 
their gates next the sea a little after half flood. 1842 Penny 
Cycl. XXII. 142/1 Many self-acting .sluices have been con- 
lrived..to save tho expense of a sluice-keeper. 1890 ‘R. 
Boldrewood ’ Miner's Right (1899) 118/a The dams and 
water-races of the sluice-employing miner. 

Sluice (slws), v. forms s 6-7 sluoe, 6-7 (9) 
sluse, 7 sluyes, S- sluice, [f. the sb. Cf. Of. 
cscluser, MDu. sluseii, to shut in by, to provide 
with, a sluice.] 

1 . trails. To let out, to cause to flow out , by the 
opening of a sluice. F ret], fig. 

*593 Siiaks. Rich. II, 1. i. 103 [I say] that lie did plot the 
Duke of Ciousleis death,.. And.. like a Ttaitor Cowaul, 
Sluc’d out his innocent soule through stremnes of blood. 
2599 Warning Faire Women D ij b, ' I'ii en stand close Gcoi ge, 
ancf wiLh a luckic artne, Sluce out his life, a 2642 Br. Mqun- 
tagu Acts’ $ Mon. (1642) 26 Every drop of it. .sluced out 
from every part of his body. x66o W. Si.ckek Nonsuch 
Prof. 6 You cannot . . imagine that I should sluce out a hitter 
stream from so sweet a spring. 1838 Civil Eng. tjr A rch. 
fml. I. 257/1 It is proposed that this quantity of water 
shall be sluiced out through the great embankment. 

refl. 1850 Clough Dipsy chits n. iv. 103 , 1 must sluice out 
myself into canals, And lose all force in ducts. 

b. To let out or draw from some source or 
place in this manner. Usu. in pa. pple. Freq. fig. 

1393 Nashe Christ's T. Wks. (Grosart) IV. 170 More 
relishsome..then the nectarired Aqua cselestis of water- 
mingled blood, sluced from Christs side. 1630 J. Taylor 
(W ater P.) Wks. 1. 2 The vnpolluted blood fiom. him was 
sluc'de, 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 702 Veins of liquid fire 
Sluc'd from the Lake. x8os-6 Cary Dante , Inf. vrt. 106 A 
well That boiling pours itself down to a foss Sluiced from 
its source. 1830 Tennyson Arab. Nts. 26 A broad canal 
From the main river sluiced. 

o. To lead or draw off by, or as by, a sluice. 
1733-4 Richardson Grandison {1781) I. xv, 89 When 
a stream is sluiced off into several channels, there is thelcss 
fear that it will overflow its banks, 2790 W. Taylor in 
Robberds Mem. (1843) 1 < 68 The National Assembly,, .whose 
pure streams, .will soon be sluiced off into the other realms 
of Europe. 1846 Hawthorne Mosses 11. vii, He will not 
survive it above a month, unless his accumulations be sluiced 
off" in some other way. 1869 Coutemp. Rev. XI. 170 By 
what other means.. could so many members of the human 
family have been sluiced off. .into those stngnant pools 1 

2 . To draw off or let out water fi om (a pond, 
lake, etc.) by means of a sluice or sluices. Freq. 
fg. and transf. 

1S94 Nashe Unforl. Trav. Wks. (Grosart) V, 119 If by 
rain.. those ponds were so full they need to bee sluste or 
let out. 2697 Congreve Mounting Bride v. iii, I’ll sluce 
this Heart, The Sou ice of Woe, and let the Torrent loose. 
1807 J. Barlow Colwiib. 1. 678 Led by this arm thy sons 
shall hither come,.. Nor sluice their lakes, nor form their 
soils in vain. 1819 Scott Faui. Lett. (1894) II. 39 My 
veins have been sluiced so often that they give ine pain in 
writing. 1892. Harper’s Mag. Oct. 7_gg/2 A project for 
sluicing the univetsities, called university extension. I 

b. Const, into (one or more streams, channels, j 
etc.) or in. Also fg. 

1596 Warner Alb. Eng. xn, Ixxv. (1602) 310 The once 
ship-bearing Ley by Alfred slu'ste in Three. 2642 Howell 
For. Trav. (Arb.) 45 Germany, .is like a gieat River sluced 
into sundry Channels. x68r Drydkn Span. Friar u i, Let 
Honour Call foi my Bloud ; and sluce it into streams. 1855 
Sincleion Virgil 1 . 119 Where, .the Tuscan tide Into th' 
Avernian friths is sluiced. 1836 Hawthorne Eng. Note- 
bks. (1879) II. 34 Avenues by which the commonplace 
world is sluiced in among the Highlands. 

c. To drain of blood, to kill, rare 

1749 Smollett Regicide iv. ii. To sluice them in tli’ un- 
guarded hour of rest ! Infernal sacrifice 1 

3 . To cast, fling, or pour (something) as If 
through a sluice. 

xfixo-xx J. Davies (Hercf.) Paper's Compl. 20 Wks. (Gro- 
salt) II. 75 What a dewce Meaiist thou such filth in my 
white face to sluce? 1894 A. Morrison Mean Streets 88 
Profanity was sluiced down, as it were, by pailfuls. 

b. Lumbering. To send or float (logs) down a 
sluice-way. 


1877 Lumberman’s Gas. 17 Nov. 309 The Chippewa will 
sluice down on the river nulls at least 400,000,000 feet of 
logs. 1879 Ibid. 13 Oct., The last of the logs, .will probably 
be sluiced through the dam some time this week. 

4. To throw or pour water ovei (a person or 
thing) ; to swill with water, esp. in order to clean 
or wash; to flush or scour with a rush of water. 
Also, to fill with watei. 

(a) 1733 H. Wai.vole Lett. 19 Oct.. (18(0) III. x6r, I have 
told you what I think ought to sluice my public eye ; and 
your private eye too will moist. 11, when I tell you [etc.] 
1793 Southey Lett. (1856) I. 17 The ground spouts up 
w.itei,..and..yuu get completely sluiced for cmiosity and 
amusement, a 1803 C. L. Lewi s Mem. (1805) I. 26 He 
was tat the moment I sluiced him) either dosing or fust 
asleep. 1846 Thackeray Cornhitl to Cairo xii. wks. iqoo 
V. 686 Water so fresh .never sluiced parclied tliroats be- 
fore. 1861 Hughes Tout Bioivnat O.rf. xiii, His neck 
ami face, which lie had been sluicing with cold water. 

(A) 1798 Caim. Miller in Nicolas Disp. tVcison{ 1846) VII. 
p. clvii, I had the Ship completely sluiced, as one of our 
precautionary measures against flic. 1831 Lincoln II Child 
28 ( )ct. 2/4 On slusiug Grimsby (lock . . the buily . . was found 
in the mud. 1833 Similes Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) vii 
Jack Hoisehide, who, as usual, was sluicing the flags with 
water. 1862 Sala Seven Sons II, vii. 193 To scrub the 
pannikins, and sluice out the tubs with water. 

b. slang. (See quots.) 

1796 Grose's Pitt. Vulgar V. (ed. 3), Stub c your Gob, 
take a hearty di ink, 1865 Slang Diet, 236 Sluicing one's 
bolt, drinking. 

o. U.S. and Auslr. To wash (amiferous oie) 
in a gold-miner’s sluice. Also with out. 

1839 [see Sluicing ybl. sb, b], 2877 Raymond Statist. Mines 
.y- Min. 350 In sluicing out the ore now on hand, 1890 
Goldfields of Victoria 7 The ai ea of ground sluiced is much 
in excess of previous quarters. 

5. inlr. To flow or pour out or down as through 
a sluice. Also fig. 

1593 Nasiie Christ's • T. (1613) 61 The silucr gates of the 
Temple, .were, .but slimy flood-gates fur iliickc tallied gore 
to slucc out by. 1834 I.andok Exam. Shahs. Wks. 185,4 
II. 292/1 , 1 fear me, for once, all his wisdom would sluice 
out in vain. 1833 A. W. Cole Legends in J'crsc 3 The rain 
on the windows kept . . Sluicing and dashing. 

Hence Sluiced (sl«st), Slui'cing///. adjs. 

1607 Walkington Optic Glass 156 The other with a 
doulde-sluced eye Did saciifice his le.ires. 1848 Dickens 
Dontbcy xxxii, This here sluicing night is haul lines to a 
man as lives on his condition. 

Sluice-box. [Sluice sb. 5 .] One of the long 
troughs of which a gold-washing sluice is com- 
posed ; a riffle-box. 

1874 Raymond Statist. Mines If Min. 17 The long tunnel 
becomes a sluice-way, thiough the whole length of which 
sluicc-boxcs are laid at once. 2879 Atlherlky Trip to 
Bolrland 114 A long square trough, termed a ' sluice-box ’, 
about a foot in width and 20 feet long. x88z U.S. Rep. 
Prec. Metals 642 Below this tank, and running down the 
bed of the ravine, are the sluice boxes. 

Sluice-gate. [Sluice j 3.] The gate of a 
sluice, the part 3vliich can be opened or shut to 
let out or retain the water ; also, the upper gate 
of a lock. 

1781 Chambers' Cycl. s.v. Lock, Lock is., a kind of canal 
inclosed between two gates; the upper called by workmen 
the sluice-gate. 2802 Bloommklm Rural T. 41 To raise 
the_ sluice-gates early eveiy morn. 1863 Diuu ns Mitt. Fr. 
1. xiv, Not a sluice gate, or a painted scale upon a [x>st or 
wall, showed the depth of water. 1893 A rchacologia I.III. 
540 A singularly constructed sluice-gate in the city wall. 

b. fig. or in figurative contexts. 

1815 Sporting Mag. XLVI. 153 Those who opened the 
sluice-gates of theii wrath against Mr. Wynne's lltll. 2846 
Mits. Gore Eng.Charact. (1852) 137 The.. sinews of the 
war of life lie at his disposal. At his nod, the sluice-gates 
close or open which control the fate of a country. 2897 
JMiss Kingsi.ly IV. Africa 4 Having opened upon myself 
the sluice gates of advice, I rapidly became distracted. 

Sluicer (sbr-sai). [f. Sluice v.] a. One who 
attends to a sluice; a sluice-keeper, b. U.S. and 
Auslr. A gold-miner who works at a sluice. 

*873 Daily News 4 Oct., This money., was what I earned 
at Daylesford. . . I was a sluicer. 1890 Goldfields of l ’ictor in 
22 Tiie puddlcrs and si u iters are gradually decreasing in 
number. 2893 Stribner's Mag. June 715 Sluiccr’s boot, 
with calks. 

Sluice-way. [f. Sluice j/l] A channel or 
waterway fed or controlled by means of a sluice 
or sluices. Also in Lumbering (see quot. iHf l). 

2832 Harped s Mag. III. 5x7 For taking logs down 
mountain sides, .we construct what are tailed thy sluice- 
ways. 2856 Emerson Eng. Traits , Ability, A milt is built, 
a banking-house is opened, and men conic in, as water in 
a sluice-way. 1874 [see Si uict.-uox]. 2879 Lumberman's 
Gas. 16 July 5 'Ihe bark is thrust into sluice.. way. to the 
chains and carried by them outside. 

Jig. 2838 K. D. Proctor Bet,. tier's Life Th. (i£fio) 2x4 A 
drain or sluiceway by which the heavenly stream of God’s 
favour escapes fiom them. 

I Sluieh, obs. Sc. form of Slouch sb.% 

Sluicing (slw-siy . vbl. sb. [f. Sluice v. + 
-INU I.] The action of the verb, in various sense‘s 

1840 TiiAChj ray Catherine viii, They wanted a sluicing. 
2874 Raymond Statist. Mines \ Min, 327 The all-important 
dtawback is the lack of water for sluiting, or even for 
simple washing.. 1889 Anthony's Pkatogr. Bulletin II, 
373 A good sluiting of the eyes ittcuid water every morning 
will be fount! beneficial. 

b. attrib., as sluicing claim, company. 

2.839 Corsw.m 1 is New World I. 328 The St. Andrew’s 
Mining and Sluicing Company. x88a U. S. Rep. Free. 
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Metals 105 The Fox Creek and Boulder Creek sluicing claims 
have uniformly done well. 1890 1 R. Boldrewood ' Col, lie- 
former (x8gi) 293 A great sluicing claim, where the water . . 
spouted clear and stiong over heaps of auriferous earth. 
Sluicy (slw’si), a. Chiefly poet. Also 7 slucy. 
[f. Sluice sb. + -y 1 .] 

1 . Of rain, etc.: Falling or pouring copiously 
or in streams, as if from a sluice; streaming, 
drenching. 

1607 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1.437 Oft whole sheets descend 
of slucy Rain. 1713 Rope Iliad v. 122 While Jove descends 
in sluicy sheets of rain. 18*3 T. Busby Lucretius II. v. 
443 Rapid rivers, swelled by sluicy showers. 1863 Pilgr. 
over Prairies 1. 148 The deluges of rain that in compact, 
sluicy sheets now descended. 

2 . Resembling a sluice ; acting like a sluice, rare, 
ax 703 Pomfret Last Epiphany iii, Such were the boding 

Times, Ere Ruin blasted from the sluicy Sky. 1706-7 
Farquhar Beaux' Strat. tv. i, That hospitable Seat of Life 
. .open’d all its sluicy gates to take the Stranger in. 

3 . Of sand : Wet, soaking. 

1818 Keats Endym. 1. 046 ’Tis the grot . .where her tender 
hands She dabbles, on tne cool and sluicy sands. 

Sluit (sl/ 7 t). S. African. Also sloot, sloet. 
f(Cape) D11. sloot ditch, — LG. sloot, OFris. shit 
(WFris. sleat).] A channel, ditch, or gully, usually 
one formed by heavy rain and dry during the 
greater part of the year. 

" a. 1863 W. C. Baldwin Afr. Hunting 30 On coming into 
a mud sluit. .the sudden check of the wagon threw me off. 
1882 Times of Natal 8 J une, About 3,900 yards of the sluits 
1 emain uncovered. 1896 Baden-Powell Matabele Cam- 
paign xvii, One evening I heard the old brute moving in 
the sluit, close to the camp. 

ft. i88g Fr. Oates Matabele-Land 198 In crossing a small 
‘sloot ’ one of the wheels gave way. 1897 Anna Howauth 
fan xxiv, Beds of wild yellow marigolds glorified every 
little hollow and sloet. 

Sluknne, variant of Slokak. 

Slum (sl»m), sb?- [Of cant origin, and in all 
senses except 2-4 only in canting use.] 

I. f 1 . A room. Obs. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flask Diet., Shim, a room. 1823 Bee 
Diet. Turf s.v., Thus we may have ‘ the little slum ‘ the 
back slum and a slum in front. 1824 Hist. Gaming 28 
Regaling.. in the back parlour ( vulgo slum) of an ex- 
tremely low-bred Irish widow. 

2 . A street, alley, court, etc., situated in a 
crowded district of a town or city and inhabited 
by people of a low class or by the very poor ; a 
number of these streets or courts forming a thickly 
populated neighbourhood or district where the 
houses and the conditions of life are of a squalid 
and wretched character. Chiefly fil., and freq. in 
the phrase back slumps). 

(a) 1825 Westmacott Eng. Spy II. 32 The back slums 
lying in the rear of Broad St. 1831 Dickens Lett. (1880) I. 
231 When the back slums are going to be invaded. 1871 
L. Stephen Playgr. Eur. (1894) ix. 203 The unspeakable 
ugliness of a back slum in London. 1880 R. S. Watson 
Visit Wazan iv. 72 The back slums are not moie inviting 
than those of many European towns. 

(b) *843 Atheneeum 18 Jan. 75 In the thick of the once 
renowned ‘slums’ of St. Giles’s, i860 All Year Round 
No. 74. 370 An obscure cabaret— say pothouse— lying in a 
slum. 1889 Jerome Idle Thoughts 117 A little mite sitting 
on a doorstep in a Soho slum. 1894 Sala London up to 
Date vi. 79 Laige tracts of indescribably dirty, profligate, 
and felonious slums. 

fig. 1870 Lowell A vtong my Bks. Ser. t. (1873) 84 The 
slums and stews of the debauched biam. 
b. Theatr. (See quot.) 

1886 Stage Gossip 69 Such lowly edifices of the diama as 
wooden buildings of humble election and booths are fie- 
quently designated 1 slums 

3 . Representation of slum life or conditions. 

1883 Pall M all G. 7 Apr. 10/1, I should like to know who 

would stand five acts of ‘ slum 

4. attrib. and Comb., as shim-burrow, -litera- 
ture, -people, etc. ; slumland, the slums ; slum- 
sister, a woman devoted to charitable and educa- 
tive work in the slums. 

Many combs, of these types occur in recent newspaper 
usage. , ... 

1863 B. Jerrold Signals of Distress 7 It is a genuine bit 
of slum-literatuie. 1878 Gordon Jrnl. in Hill G. m C. 
Africa (1881)326 These slum people liked their visitor. 1887 
Contcmp. Rev. Dec. 772 That class rarely stray, .from their 
slum-burrows and dens. 1890 Guardian 31 Dec. 2096/1 
This ‘slum-sister’ gathers children for instruction on Sun- 
day afternoons. 1803 Graphic 23 Mar. 298/3 The appear- 
ance of respectability.. deprives him of the glamour of 
slumland. 

II. -|* 5 . Nonsensical talk or writing ; gammon, 
blarney. Also, gipsy jargon or cant. Obs. 

1820 in Grose's Diet. Vulgar T. (1823) s.v., And thus, 
without more slum, began.. To settle. .The rigs of this 
here tip-top nation. 1822 J. Wilson Nodes Ambros. 
iv, He may have written some pretty things, but he_ is 
taken now to slum, scissoring, namby pamby, and is quite 
spoiled. 1823 Bee Diet. Turf s.v.. The gipsey language, 
or cant, is slum. Ibid * , Loose, luliculous talk, is all slum • 

1 None of your slum,’ is said by a girl to a blarneying chap. 

b. Up to slum , knowing, wideawake; not to 
be ‘taken in’ or ‘done’. 

1857-9 in Slang Diet. ...... , , 

c. * An insinuation, a discreditable muendo.’ 

1863 Slang Diet. 236. 

0 . A begging-letter. 

1831 Mayhew Lend. Lai . I. 224 A slum’s a paper fake. 


Ibid. 311 Of these documents there are two sorts, 1 slums 1 
(letters) and ‘fakements’ (petitions), 

7 . ‘A chest or package’ {Slang Diet. 1859). 
Slum (slcm), sbA V.S. [?ad. G. schlamm in 
the same sense.] = Slime sb. 4. 

1874 Raymond Statist. Mines <$■ Min, 350 The discharge 
near the top carries off light particles and slums. 1877 
Ibid. 97 This material, .is Tike the slum or tailings from a 
mill. 

Slum, variant of Sloom sbX and sb .' 1 
Slum (slam), v. [Cf. Slum j 3 .i] 

1 . trans. Cant. (See quots.) 

1859 Slang Diet, 96 Slum thegorger, to cheat on the sly, 
to be an eye servant. 1874 Ibid. 297 Slum , to hide, to pass 
to a confederate. 

2 . To do (work) hurriedly and carelessly. 

1863 Daily Telegr. 23 Aug , The builders were not men 
to ‘slum.’ or ‘scamp’ their work. 

3 . intr. a. To go into, or frequent, slums for 
discreditable purposes ; * to saunter about, with a 
suspicion, perhaps, of immoral pursuits’. 

a i860 in Oxford use. 1865 Slang Diet, (as Cambridge 
Univ. slang). 

b. * To keep to back streets to avoid observa- 
tion ’ (Bariere and Leland, 1897). 

4 . To visit slums for charitable or philanthropic 
purposes, or out of curiosity, esp. as a fashionable 
pursuit. Freq. in phr. to go slumming (see Slum- 
ming v 61 . sb. 2). 

1884 Referee 22 June (Cassell), A wealthy lady went 
slumming through the Dials the other day. x88a Boston 
(Mass.) Jrnl. 1 Oct. 2/3 A party of young fashionable 
people of New York thought they would go a slumming. 
1887 Good Words 238 He had taken tea hundt eds of times 
in workmen’s houses ; he had ‘ slummed ’ so far back as 1846. 
Slumber (slii’mbai), sb. Forms: a. 5 slomux, 
-owre, 6 slommer, 5-6 Sc. slummer (9 dial.), -ir. 
P. 5-6 slomber(5 -bre, -bir), 6 sloumber, 6- 
slumber. [f. Slumber v. Cf . Fris. slommer , 
shinier, Du. sluimer, LG. sltimer, late MHG. 
slummer (G. schhtmmer), Da. and Sw. slummer .] 

1 . Sleep, lepose. Chiefly /to*/. 

? a 1400 Morie Arth. 3221 He. .fore slewthe of slomowre 
one a slepe fallis. 1330 Palsgr. 271/2 Slorameq somme, 
somneil. 1382 Stanyhurst Alneis in. (Arb.) 75 With slum- 
ber is holden Eche liuing creature. 1399 Siiaks. Hen. V, 
in. ii. 123 Ere theise eyes of mine take themselues to slom- 
ber. 1634 Milton Comus 1001 Young Adonis Waxing 
well of his deep wound In slumbersoft. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, tv. 583 His Eyes with heavy Slumber ovei cast, 1734 
Gray Poesy 23 Quench'd in dark clouds of slumber. 1848 
Lytton Harold vn. iv, There was no further thought of 
slumber that night. 1871 R. Elus Catullus lxiv. 122 When 
her eyes lay hound in slumber’s shadowy prison, 
b. With possessive pronouns. 
c 1386 Cil aucer Miller’s T. 630 This cai penter out of liese 
slombir sterte. C1402 Lyog. Compl. Bl. Knt. 16 With a 
sigh I gan for to abieyde Out of my slombre. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems x iv. 1 Devysing in my slummer, How that 
this realme [etc.]. 16x6 W. Browne Brit. Past. 11. v, Let this 
hei slumber . . Make her beleeve our love was but a dreame 1 
1849 James Woodman ix, The next instant, her slumber 
was bioken, 

2 . A period or occasion of sleep or repose; freq., 
a light or short sleep. 

a. 0x400 Destr. Troy 13285 Thai have nodaintyof drynk, 

. . But derkon euon down on a depe slomur. c 1470 Hf.nry 
Wallace vn. 71 In that slummir, cummand him thocht he 
saw Ane agit man. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxv. 0 For 
weirines on me ane slummer soft Come, a 1399 A. Hume 
Poems (S. T. S.) v. 91 He makes the physicke take effect, 
the slummers soft he geifis. 

ft. 1309 Hawes Past. Pleas. 1. (Percy Soc.) 7 Thus as I 
satte in a deadly slomber, Of a great home I harde a royal 
blast. 1530 Crowley Epigr. 1178 He fell in a sloumber. 
x6ix Tourneur , 4 /A Trag. v.i, No,tnyLord. Nor sleepe nor 
wake. But in a slumber troublesome to both, x66x Dryden 
Panegyrick Coronation 42 Officious slumbeis haste youi 
eyes to close, 1723 N. Robinson Th, Physick 3x9 If he 
takes none the fust Night, his Slumbeis may be more com- 
pos'd the following. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest i, 
Madame La Motte found her sunk in a disturbed slumbei. 
1836 Thirlwall Greece xi. II. 27 His youth . . passed 
away in a preternatural slumber. 1841 Stalding Italy Sc 
I t. I si. I. 304 The Mons Vultur, which sheltered Horace’s 
infaut slumbers, 

3 . fig. A slate or condition of repose, rest, in- 
activity, or quiescence. 

155a Lyndesay Monarche 6300 Dreid nocht to dee ; for 
deith is hot ane slummer. 1579 W. Wilkinson Confut. 
Fam. Love 17 b, Your imagination is but the shadow of a 
slumber. 1605 G. Powel Refut. Ep. Puritan-Papist 85 
It was by reason of impunitie and slumber of Iustice. 1781 
Gibbon Dect, 4* F. xxix. (1787) III. 132 The son of Theo- 
dosius passed the slumbei of his life, a captive in Ms palace. 
*797 Godwin Enquirer 1. vi 37 The human mind awoke 
from a slumber. 1822 Shelley tr. Calderon's Mag. Prodig, 

1. 239 Thou canst not Restore it [a sword] to the slumber 
of the scabbard. 1843 Maurice Mor. Philos, in Encycl. 
Metrop. (1847) II. 650/x Those who leach that the powers 
of man woke at once from a deep slumber just at the be- 
ginning of the XVth Century, 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as slumber-bed , - land , etc. ; 
slumber-bound \ -closing, -wrapt adjs. 

c 1445 Lydg. Nightingale 57 Oute of thy *slombre-bed of 
slouth & sleep. x8ao Shelley Two Spirits 30 Look flora, 
thy dull earth, “slumber -bound. c 1840 Mrs. Browning 
Isabel's Child ix, The little mouth so slumber-bound, X798 
Sotiieby tr. Wt eland's Oberon (1826) 1 . 162 Strive to unbolt 
their *slumber-closing eye. 188a Swinburne Tristr. of 
Lyonesse vi, X09 The great good wizard , .Takes his strange 
rest at heart of ’'Cumberland 1887 Illustr. Land, News 1 


20 Aug. 217 We are half way to Slumberland. 1838 Eliza- 
Cook Sailing Sang i. 6 The “slumber-wrapt might of the 
waves. 

Slumber (sltrmbar), v. Forms: o. 3 sltun- 
eren, 4 slomyr, 5 -yre, -eron, 5-6 alom(m)er, 
6 Sc. slu m mer. P. 4-6 slombre, 5 sloumbre, 
6 slomber; 4- slumber. [ME. slumeren, etc., 
f. sliimen Sloom v? or sliime Sloom sb. 1, corre- 
sponding to Fris. slthnerje, MDu. shim-, sloem-, 
sluymeren (Du. sluimer eh), MLG. sldmeren (LG. 
slommern , sliimesn ), late MHG. slum (m)ern, 
slommem (G. schlummern) ; Da. shimre, Sw. 
slumra are of G. origin. The development of the 
b between m and r is in accordance with English 
phonetic tendencies.] 

1 . intr. To sleep, esp. to sleep lightly ; to doze 
or drowse. 

a. cx 22o Bestiary 576 in O. E. Misc. 18 Sipmen..slum- 
eren and slepen, and to late waken, a 1340 Hampole 
Psalter Ixxv. 6 pai slomytd J>at steghe horsis. 0x400 
Destr. Troy 8428 As {ns buide was in bed.., slomeryng a 
while, Sho was affravet full foule. c 1440 Promp. Pain. 
460/1 Slomeron, dormito, nictitor. 1361 WinJet Tract. 
Wks. (S. T. S.) I. 6 He nother slepis nor slummeris quha 
behaldis al jour doingis. 

ft. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. Prol. 10 As I lay . . and lokede 
on {>e watres, I slumberde in a slepyng. c X400 Rom. Rose 
4005 He slombred, and a nappe be toke. c 1485 Digby 
Myst, (1882) 1. 302 To sle and niordei yong children Jmt in 
her cradell slumber. 1330 Palsgr. 722/1 He dothe nat 
slepe nowe, he dothe but slombet. 1599 Thynne A ni madv. 
(1875) 56 He neyther slombrethe nor slepethe, but alwayes 
vvatchethe, 1605 B. Jonson Volpone 1. i, Corb. Does he 
sleep well? Mos. No wink, sir, all this night, Nor yester- 
day ; but slumbers, 1681 Dryden Abs. 4- A chit. 447 Like 
a Lion, Slumb’ring in the way, Or Sleep dissembling, while 
he waits his Prey, 1746 Francis tr. Horace, Art Poet. 488, 
I,, hold it fora Fault., If honest Homer slumber o’er his 
Muse, x8i8 Scott £r. Lamm, xxxv, He ate without re- 
freshment, and slumbered without repose. 1878 Browning 
La Saisiaz Introd. ii, Soul that canst soar 1 Body may 
slumber. 

transf. 1823 T. Hook Sayings Ser. 11. Man of Many Fr. 
1. 320 Her.. tooth-brush and nail-brush slumbered together 
in one small tray. 

b. fig. To lie at rest in death or the grave. 

1588 Skaks. Titus A. 11. iv. 15 That I may slumber in 
eternall sleepe, ?x8o9 Shelley Death, a Dial. 6 Say, 
victim of grief, wilt thou slumber with me ? 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. 1. 1. ii, The Dead all slumbering round it. 1831 
Longf. Gold. Leg. (1856) 5B Underneath this mouldering 
tomb . . Slumbeis a great lord of the village. 

2 . fig. To live in a state of inactivity or neg- 
ligence; to icmain or be sunk in sin, sloth, etc . ; 
to be dilatory or tardy in doing something. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 393 Fox siche occupacions and 
chargis maken preslis slepynge & slunibrynge in synne. 
C1400 Rom. Rose 2576 Whyl tbou so slomrest in that 
thought, That is so swete and delitable. a 1400 Relig, 
Piei.es fr. Thornton MS. 58 Tho sawles..slomers noghte 
no slepis noghte in {>e slowthe of fleschly lustes. 15x3 Bar- 
clay Ecloges iv. (1570) C iij b, In sloth thou slombrest as 
buried weie thy song. 1601 Siiaks. All's Well ill. vi, 
78 Ber. But you must not now slumber in it. Par. He 
about it this euening. iq$t Johnson Rambler No. 161 r 3, I 
have always thoughL it unwoithy of a wise man to slumbei 
in total inactivity. 1788 Gibbon Dccl. 4 F. ii. V, 366 The 
successois of Alaric had slumbered in a long peace. X848 
Gallenga Italy (1851) 459 That fatal security which bad., 
allowed the Lombards to slumber on the meie fame of their 
exploits. 

3 . Of things, faculties, etc. : To be dormant, in- 
opeiative, or quiesceiit. 

1382 N.T. (Rliem ) q Peter ii. 3 And their perdition [x6n 
theii damnation] slumbeieth not. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 
24 Now conscience wakes despair That slumberd. 1727 
De Foe Hid. Appar. iii. (1840) 23 As the Scripture says 
in another case, his damnation slumbereth not. 1799 
Campbell Pleas. Hope 1. 460 The might that slumbers in a 
peasant’s arm. x8x8 Scott Rob Roy v, As my kinsman’s 
politeness seems to be still slumbering. 1843 S. Austin 
Ranke's Hist. Ref. II. 383 We see the lowering tempest 
which slumbered behind this appearance of confidence. 

b. To be calm, peaceful, or still.- 

1764 Goldsm. Trav. 312 Dull as theii lakes that slumber 
in the storm. 1818 Scott Rob Roy xxxiii, The clouds of 
xnist which might otherwise have slumbered till morning 
on the valley. 1830 Tennyson Arab. Nts, 79 The garden- 
bowers and giots Slumbei 'd. 

c. To flow, move along, sleepily or peacefully. 

x868 Hawthorne^ mer. Note-bks. (1879) II. 69 The stream 

. slumbers along. 

f 4 . trans. To cause to sleep ; to render inactive 
or inoperative ; to dull or deaden. Obs. 
c 1532 Du Wes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 922 0 fortune, sorowe 
increasyng, and slombryng all delyees.. 1547 Bk. of Mar- 
chantes b vj, They haue so slombred, blinded, and abeasted 
the poore woilde. 1622 Donne Serm. 24 Feb. (1626) 22 To 
smother sinne from the eye of the world, or to slumber the 
eye of our owne conscience from the sight of sinne. 1642 
Wotton Dk. Buck'm. in Rehq. (1672) 232 To honest a deed 
after it was done, or to slumber his conscience in the doing. 

+ b. To render still, calm, or qmet ; to muftle 
(a drum), silence (a noise). Obs . 

1622 Donne Serm. 13 Sept. 4 This Song of Deborah were 
enough.. to slumber anystorme, to becalme any tempest, 
1647 Faringdon Serm. 1. 18 This is it, which alone is able 
to slumber this noise. 

5 . To pass, spend, or waste (time) in sleep or 
slumber. Const, away , out , through 5 rarely with- 
out adverb. 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones vjit, ix, She had slumbered 
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away the day in order to sit up all night, 1750 Johnson 
Rambler No, 33 r 9 Rest., reposed herself in alcoves, and 
slumbered away the winter upon beds of down. 18*0 Scott 
Monast. vi, He would in other times have slumbered out 
his term of preferment with as much credit as any other 
• purple Abbot ’. 1854 J. S. C. Abbott Napoleon (1855) II. 
i. 3iTheysIumbered away their remaining years in idleness, 
b. To drive away, get rid of, by slumbering. 
1829 H. Blunt Hist, S. Peter ( 1832) 169 These reflections 
. .had been slumbered fruitlessly away. 

Hence Slirrabered ppl. a., wrapt in slumber ; 
unconscious, rare. 

1590 Spenser F. Q, j. vii. 15 Then vp he tooke the slom- 
bred sencelesse corse. 

Slumberer (sltf'mbsrai). Also 4 slomerer, 
slomrer, 5 slummerare ; 4 slombrer. [f. Slum- 
bee v. + -ER 1 . Cf. Du. sluimeraar, G. schhtm- 
m(e)nr , Da. slwnrer, Sw. slumrare,] One who 
sleeps or slumbers ; one who is asleep ; a slothful 
or indolent person. 

c *380 Wyclif Eng-. Wks. (1880) 395 Bischoppis, persones 
and vikers, J> at hen slepers & slombreris in lustis of J>e 
fleysch. c 1394 P. PI. Crede 91 Swiche slomerers [v.r. 
slomrers] in slepe slauj>e is her ende. c 1440 Proutp. Parti. 
460/2 Slummerare, dormitalor, dormitat) ix. a 1631 Donne 
Progr. Soul xv, As a slumberer stretching on his bed. 18*7 
Shelley Rev. Islam 1. xxiv. 3 Such mysterious dream 
As makes the slumberer*:, cheek with wonder pale. 1871 
Meredith H, Richmond (1886) 2 A hard rider, deep drinker 
and heavy slumberer. 

Slumberful, a. [f. Slumber sb. + -ful i.] 
Marked by slumber. 

1844 Mrs. Browning Drama Exile Wks. (1904) 134 Your 
bodies shall lie smooth in death, and straight and slumber, 
ful, a 1849 Mangan Poems (1859) 203 In slumberful stupor. 

Slumbering (sfo-mbariq), vbt, sb. [f. Slum- 
beb v. Cf. MDu. shtmer-, sluymeringhe (Dn. 
simmering), MHG. slommeringe, slunmerunge 
(G. schlummerung), Sw. slitmring ).] 

1 . The state, condition, or fact of being in a 
slumber; sleeping; sleep. 

*3.. Gaw. 4- Gr. Kt , 1182 As in slomeryng he slode, slejly 
he herd e A littel dyn at his dor. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. 
P 705 Thanne cometh Sompnolence, that is, sloggy slom- 
brynge, which maketh a man be heuy and dul, in body and in 
soule. c 1450 Lovelich Merlin 12364 He ne slepte . . tyl that 
lady was fallen in Slombring. c 1491 Chasi. Goddes Chyld, 
42 Whan nede diew hem to slombryngor slepe. 1523 Skel- 
ton Garl. Laurel 30 Whylis I stode musynge.., In slum, 
brynge I Fell and halfe in a slepe. igga Kyd Span. Trag. 
in. xv, For in vnquiet quietnes is faind, And slumbring is 
a common worldly wile. 1631 Hobbes Leviath, in. xxxii. 
i;6 A man.. not having well observed his own slumber- 
ing. 1864 [see Slugoarding vbl. sb.]. 

b. An instance or occasion of this ; a slumber 
ot slumberous condition ; a sleep. 

c 1574 Chaucer Troylus 11. 67 Ever lay Pandare a bedde, 
half in a slomeringe. Ibid. v. 246 Whan he fil in any sloiner- 
inges. c 1440 Gesta Rom . lxv. 324 (Harl. MS.), per com 
vpon him such a slombring, that . , he most nedts slepe. 
1470-83 Malory Arthur v. iv. 163 As the kyng laye in 
his caban. in the shyp he fyli in a slomerynge, *61* Bible 
Job xxxiii.. 13 In slumbrings vpon the bed. 

2 . attrib., as slumbering bed, cup , posture , etc. 

*835 CovERDALE Isaiah 1L 17 Thou that hast, .sucked out 

the slombringe cuppe to the botome. 1381 Dcrricke Image 
Irel, 11. E ivb, And other some to stiflle quight in slum- 
bryng bedde that lyes. *393 Barnfield Cassandra xxxii, 
Heerewith awaking from her slumbring sleepe. 1823 Scott 
Taltsm . xv, Rising from his slumbering posture. 

Slu mbering, ppl. a. [f. as prec.] 

1 . That slumbers or is asleep ; dozing. 

*390 Gower Con/. II. 103 Willi mochel wo.. His slom- 
brende yhen he upcaste. e 174a Gray Ignorance 16 Dost 
thou.. Still stretch.. The massy sceptre o’er thy slumh’ring 
line ? 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. nr. 830 Tb’ expecting people 
view’d their slumbering priest. 1817 Byron Manfred it. iv, 
I have . . Startled the slumbering birds from the hush'd 
boughs. 1893 Sir H. Maxwell Duke 0/ Britain i. 4 We 
stroll through the slumbering camp. 

b. Marked or characterized by slumber ; idle, 
indolent; drowsy. 

1338 Starkey England 1. i. 5 For the mayntenaunce of 
theyr idul and slomeryng lyfe, *737 Gentl, Mag. VII. 567/r 
Sprightly I start, and free from siumb'ring yawn, Leave the 
soft bed. *784 Cowper Task n, 774 Her, whose winking 
eye And siumb'ring oscitancy mars the brood. 

2 . Quiet, peaceful; calm, still, motionless. 

*63* Milton V Allegro 5,1 Oft list’ning how the Hounds 

and horn Chearly rouse the slumbring morn, c 163s — 
Arcades 57 Ere the odorous bieath of morn Awakes the 
slumbring leaves. 1794 Mrs. Raoclipfe Myst. Udolpho 
xliii, When . .slumbering ocean faint and fainter giows. 1849 
Ruskin Seven Lamps vi. § xx. 182 An influence from the 
silent sky and slumbei ing fields. 1890 ‘ R. Boldrewood ’ 
Col. Reformer (1891) r6r At no gieat distance lay tiie slum, 
benng sea-lake. 

3 . Dormant, inoperative, quiescent ; torpid. 

171M Rowe Ulysses 11. i, And thou Revenge 1 Shoot all 

thy fires, and wake my siumb’ring Rage. 1794 Mrs. Rad. 
curve, Myst. Udolpho xxviiq When Montoni absolutely re- 
fused it, her slumbering mind was roused. 1818 Byron 
Corsair x, xi, The slumbering venom of the folded snake. 
*843 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref II. 223 In Franconia 
the slumbering fires of discontent burst forth. *878 Hux- 
ley Physiogr, 193 Its shape led hardly any one to suspect 
that the mountain was a slumbering volcano. 

Hence Slirnaberingly adv., in a slumbering 
manner; Slu*mberingness. rare 
1647 Hexham 1, .Slutnberingly,. sluymachtighlick. 1648 
*'i Vaeckertgheydt, SJeepienesse, Slumbringnesse, 
1847 Webster, $himbcringty* [Hence in later Diets.] 


Sln mberldSS (sltmbajles), a. [/. Slombeu 
sb. + -less.] Obtaining or yielding no slumber ; 
sleepless. 

1820 Sheli ey Prometh. Uni. 1. i. s fi 3 The present is spread 
Like a pillow of thorns for tby slumberless head. 1884 
Cent. Mag. XXIX. 88 The overstraining and almost 
slumberless labor of the last days and nights. 

t Slumberness. Oh. [f. Slumber sb.] 
Sleepiness, somnolence ; sloth, indolence. 

e 1440 in Roy’s Rede me (Arb.) 164 Parsones, vicaries, bat 
ben slepers in lustes of ye flesshe and in slomebernes. 1495 
Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. (W. de W.) vn. xxxii. 246 Of 
quakinge of the herte kynde heete fayllyth and therof 
biedeth slombienesse and slouthe. 

Slumberous (sln-mberas), slu mbrous, a. 
Also 5 slombrous, 8-9 slumb’rous. [f. Slum- 
ber sb. 4 -ous. The older form is slumbrous (cf, 
wondrous ), but that with the e is the one given by 
Johnson (1755) and has been the commoner spell- 
ing during the 19th cent.} 

1 . Inclined to slumber or sleep ; unduly given to 
slumber; somnolent, lethargic. 

1493 Trevisa's Barth. De P. II. xix. xiii. 872 In theym 
whyche doon slepe tomoche, and in slombrous men, the 
body is pale and dyscoloured. 1733 P. Whitehead State 
Dunces 82 At length a slumbrous Briton clos’d his Eyes. 
1826 Scott Jrnl. 9 July, Rather slumbrous to-day from 
havingsnt up till twelve last night. 1861 Dickf.ns Gt. Expect , 
vi, My sister clutched me, ns. a slumberous offence to the 
company's eyesight, and assisted me up to hcd. 1893 
Zangwill Master in. xi, Behind a casement a slumbrous 
old crone snuffed herself. 

b. Of the eyes, or eyelids : Heavy or drooping 
with slumber or sleep. 

x828Landor Wks. (1876) Il.iax Her eyes, slumberous with 
content. 1845 Longf. Belfry of Bruges, Carillon v, He 
..finds his slumbrous eyes Wet with.. tears. 1887 Hall 
Caine Son of Ha gar 1. viii, The man lifted his slumbrous 
eyelids. 

2 . Bringing or inducing sleep ; soporific. 

a. *667 Milton P, L. iv. 615 The timely dew of sleep Now 
failing with soft slumbtous weight inclines Our eye-lids. 
1725 Pope Odyss. 11. 444 E v'ry eye with slumbrous chains she 
bound. 1731 Cambridge: Scribleriad v. 30 The senseless chief 
the slumbrous potion quaft. 18*0 Scott Lady of L, 1. xxxii, 
While our slumbrous spells assail ye. 1842 Tennyson Day 
Dream, Sleeping Beauty i, The slumbrous light is rich and 
warm. 1887 Bowen Mneid iv. 486 Over them moist sweet 
honeys and slumbrous poppies to pour. 

p. 1839 Longf. Voices of Night Prel. iv, A slumberous 
sound, a sound that brings The feelings of a dream. 1850 
B. Taylor Eldorado viii. 52 Scarcely a leaf stirred in the 
slumberous air ; and giving way to the delicate languor 
[etc.]. *877 Black Green Past, xxxvii, The continuous, 
monotonous murmur of sound was soothing, slumberous, 
dreamlike. 

3 . Moving very slightly or slowly ; lying quies- 
cent or at rest ; calm, still, peaceful. 

*763 Beattie Judgm. Paris cxv, Faint heaves the slum- 
berous wave. *794 W. Blake Songs Experience Introd. 13 
Morn Rises from the slumbrous mass. *833 Tennyson Lotos 
Eaters 13 Some [streams] thro’. .shadows broke, Rolling 
a slumbrous sheet of foam below. 1858 G. Macdonald 
Phantasies xvii, Across a shining, slumberous landscape. 
1898 G. F. R. Henderson Stonewall Jackson 1. 390 T he 
buzzards sailing lazily above the slumbrous woods. 

4 . Appropriate to, characterized by, suggestive 
of, slumber or sleep. 

1818 Woedsw. Pilgrim's Dream 18 The murmur of a 
neighbouring stream Induced a soft and slumbrous dream. 
1826 Scorr Jrnl. 12 Mar., I was interrupted by a slumber- 
ous feeling which made me obliged to stop once or twice. 
1833 Kane Grinnell Exped, viii. (1836) sg There was some- 
thing about them [icebergs] so slumberous and so pure. 
1889 Spectator 9 Nov, 632/1 The slumberous condition in 
which the mental faculties grow torpid. 

5 . trans/. Marked or characterized by inactivity, 
indolence, or sluggishness. 

a. 1809 Irving Knickerb. (t 86 x 1 ioo The tempestuous 
times.. which overhang the slumbrous administration of 
the renowned Wouter Van Twiller. 1883 Contemp. Rev. 
July 13 The slumbrous reign which gradually became In. 
tolerable to the commonalty. 

p. *876 Miss Braddon J. Haggards Dan. 1. 7 The great 
Anglican revival has doubtless awakened that slumberous 
old parish-church into new life and vigour. 1889 Times 
17 Jan. 9/4 The British plantations would have remained 
. .as slumberous as they have been in the past, 
b. Of places, etc. : Quiet, sleepy, tranquil. 

*863 Hawthorne Old Home C1879) 130 She liked the old 
slumberous town. 1869 Daily News 23 Jan., In slumbrous 
countiy towns or quiet country houses people go to bed 
eariy and get up early. 1883 American VI. 282 This quiet ' 
corner of a sleepy town in a slumberousland. ' 

Slumberously, adv. [f. prec.] In a slum- ! 
berous, drowsy, or sleepy manner; quietly, tran- | 
quilly, indolently, etc. 1 

a. 1810 Shelley Peter Bell 3rd vn. xv. 2 A printer's boy, I 
. . Fell slumbrously upon one side. 1826 Scott Jrnl, x July, 

I wrote a page or two last night slumbrously. | 

p. 1816 L.. Hunt Rimini in, 490 She was used to leave 
her cares Without, and slumberously enjoy the airs. 1827 
N. P. Willis Widow of No in 13 Upon his spear the , 
soldier leaned.. And slumberously dozed on. 1808 Bqdley 
France in. i. II. 40 As a rule the rural municipalities slum- 1 
berously perform their useful functions, j 

Slumberousness. [f. as prec.] Sleepiness, , 

drowsiness. , 

184a Mrs. Browning Grk. Chr. Poets (1863) 95 A slumber- I 
ousness without a dream. 1863 Sala in Temple Bar VIII. ! 
72, 1 have carried my slumbeiousness about with me. 1 


Slumbersome (slp'mbossvm),a. [f. Slumber 
sb. + -some. ] Slumberous, sleepy. 

1884 Bath Jrnl. 19 Apr. 8/1 Who could persuade it to be 
lulled into slumbersome silence. 1892 Black <$• White 27 
Aug. 255/2 My inventive genius was slumbersome. 

Slumbery (slzrmberi), a. Now rare or Obs. 
Also 4, 6 slombry, 6 slombre, 6, 7 slumbry ; 
5 slomry. [f. Slumber sb. + -v. Cf. Kris, slomm-, 
slCimerich, MDu. slumerich (Dn. sluimerig), G. 
scklummerig, Sw. slumrig.] Slumberous, sleepy ; 
of the nature of slumber. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. T 724 Thanne wexeth he slough 
and slombry. 01450 in Aungier Syon (1840) 252 If any., 
sluggeschly slepe, or be slomry, in any conucntual acte. 
1330 Palscr. 324/1 Slombrye, slepysshe, pesant. 1378 
Phaer Mneid vi. Qiijb. On the ground himself he spred 
..and groueling lay with slumbry head. 1390 Sinenser 
F. Q, nr. vi. 26 That..shadie couert, whereas lay Faire 
Ciysogone in slombry traunce. 1605 Siiaks. Macb. v. i. is 
In this slumbry agitation, besides her walking, . . what . . hatie 
you heard her say? *6x6 Drumm. of Hawtii. Poems B j b, 
I.ampe of Heauens Cliristall Hall, . .who makes the vglie 
Night At thine Approach (lie to her slumbrie liowrs. x8*8 
Keats Endym. 11. 406 Tenderly unclos’d, By tendetest 
pressure, a faint damask mouth 'i 0 slumbery pout. 

Slumbrous, variant of Slumberous a. 

Slumdom (sl^mdom). [f. Slum sb. +-dom.] 
Slums collectively ; the inhabitants of the slums. 

*882 Church Alm.XXII. 187 We have wandered through 
slumdom. 1890 Pall Mall G. *6 July 2/1 To reform our 
prison system, to plant out slumdom in the country. X896 
Night 4- Day Feb. 2/3 Lodging houses in the deeps of 
London slumdom. 

SluiugU'llion. slang. [Probably a fanciful 
formation.] 

1 . (See quot.) 

*874 Slang Diet. 297 Slumgullion, any cheap, nasty, 
washy beverage. 

2 . U.S. a. ‘ Offal or refuse of fish of any kind ; 
also, the watery refuse, mixed with Wood and 
oil, which drains from blubber’ (Cent. Ilict. 1891). 

b. A muddy deposit in a mining sluice. In 
quot. iransf. 

1894 Bret Hartk in My First Book 264 A quantity of 
slumgullion which really belongs to the sluices of a placer 
milling camp. 

c. A kind of watery hash or stew. 

*904 E. Robins Magnetic North iv. 50 * Mix 'em with 
cold pouters in a salad.’ ’ No, make slumgullion,’ com- 
manded O'Flynn. 

Slummer (sl»*moj). [f. Slum sb. 1 and v.i] 

1 . One who visits the slums, esp. from charitable 
or philanthropic motives. 

1887 Pall Mail G. 29 Sept. 3/2 The risk of giving a violent 
shock to literary shimmers. 1880 J. Hatton J. L. Toole i. 
20 * Slumming ' is a modern fashion, but both Irving and 
Toole were always slummers. 1894 Sala London up to 
Date 2 The writer who is ambitious to become an efficient 
'slummer'. 

2 . An inhabitant of the slums. 

1888 Pall Mall G, *8 Oct. 3 Gaffs, those penny places 
of amusement patronized by slummers. 1889 The I ’one 
(N.Y.) 7 Mar., Had this wanton insult.. come fioni .some 
sbirtless slummer it would have signified little. 

Sltrmmery. rare. [f. Slum r/;.i] Slums 
collectively; slumdom. 

1892 Ld. Rosebery in Daily News 16 Dec. 2/4 Cleaning 
out the Augean stables of slummery. 

Slu mminess. [f. Slummy a. + -ness.] The 
state of being slummy. 

*888 Black Adv. Houseboat xxiv, We had encountered 
next to nothing of the slumminess that is supposed to be 
characteristic of canals. 

Slumming (slwmiq), vbl. sb. [f. Slum vA] 

1 . slang. (See quots.) 

*839 Slang Diet. 34 Slumming, passing bad money. *888 
Jacoih Printers' Vocab. 127 Slumming, a slang term used 
to describe the secreting of type or .sorts. 

2 . The visitation of slums, esp. for charitable 
or phil anthropic purposes. 

*884 Chr. World 22 May 391/3, I am not one of those who 
have taken to ’.slumming' ns an amusement. *894 D. C. 
Murray Making of Novelist 87 Slumming had not become 
the fashion at that time of day. 

b. attrib., as slumming expedition, parly. 

*884 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl, 1 Oct. 2/3 The slumming party 
engaged in conversation audibly, *888 Cath. Press iSAtig. 
272/3 The Isle of Dogs has recently been the scene of -oine 
new slumming expeditions for the ladies, 

b’o Slu'nxming ppl. a. 

*884 Pall Mall G, 17 Mar 6 One of my recently acquired 
slumming. friends.. *892 Tablet 30 July 17 1 Sir Rufus . 
is an admirable foil to a slumming Maiquis. 

Slummock, v. Also elummuck. [\ar, of 
the common dial, slommaik, slammack : see the 
Eng. Dial. Did.] 

1 . trans. To eat up greedily. 

*834 P. B. St. John Amy Mon 64 They mu <t be in forte. 
1‘hey've slummueked the pigs and the cow-beef, and left no 
mark. 

2 . intr. To move about awkwardly or clumsily. 
Also iransf, of speech. 

*883 A. E. T. Watson Racecourse If Ccrvtrt Side 991 
Don’t let hts head go too loose, or else he’ll slummock all 
over the place. 1893 Kipling Many Invent. 234 His 
speech, which up to that time had been distinct, ..began to 
slur, and slide, and slummock. 
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Slu mmocky, a. Also slummaoky. [Cf. 
prec. , and see the Eng. Dial. Did. s.v. Slammocky.] 
Slovenly, untidy. 

1897 Miss Kingsley IV. Africa. 120 This tidy, carefully 
minute way, so entirely different [tom the slummacky 
African methods of doing things. 1899 — //'. 'AJiicait 
Stud. i. 23 It had too its vaiying moods of tidiness, now 
neat and dandy coiled, now dishevelled and slummocky. 

Slummy (sto-mi), aJ [f. Slum sb . 1 + -y.] 

1 . Given to frequenting the slums. 

a i860 in Oxford use. (Cf. Slum v. 3 a.) 

2 . Of the nature of a slum; abounding in or 
possessing slums. Also absol. 

1873 C. M. Davies Unorth. Lond. I. 352 Out of Gold- 
smith's Row, which is slummy, .turns a couit which is 
slummier still. 1885 M. Pattison Mem. 1. 14 Oxfoid, not 
then overbuilt and slummy, looked . . charming. 1892 
Spectator 5 Mar. 332/1 Where the street veiges on the 
slummy. 

b. Dealing with the slums or slum-life. 

1906 Pall Mall G. 5 Mar. 4 The slummy novel, probably, 
is no longer fashionable. 

0 . Slovenly, careless. 

1881 in Pall Mall G. 8 Sept. (1886) 13/2 It was to draw 
and to paint most carefully, and to avoid slummy, sloppy 
woik,. .that we banded oui selves together. 

t Slu mmy, a . 2 Obs .— 1 [f. Mi£. slumme , var. 
of slums Sloom 0,1] Drowsy ; inclined to slumber. 

a 1225 Auer. R. 258 PI wo mei beon, uor scheome, slummi 
& sluggi & slouh. 

Slump (stomp), sb . 1 Sc. [a. LG. slump heap, 
mass, quantity [im slump hopen to buy in the 
lump), = Du. slomp , Fris. slompe. The LG. word 
is also the source of Da., Sw., and Norw. slump.'] 

1 . A large quantity or number; chiefly in 
phrases by or in (i the) slump , rarely in a slump , 
as a whole, not separately or individually, collec- 
tively ; in the lump. 

(flO *795 Statist. Acc. Scotl. XV. 344 The brae farms, and 
the pasture land, are lei by slump ; it is impossible to say 
what they rent per acre. 1808 Jamieson s.v., Coft by 
slump. *85* H. Stephens Bk. Farm (ed. 2) II. 742 The 
grain is.. paid in slump or advance at the middle of the 
year’s engagement. 

(/;) 1814 Scott Diary xo Aug., Marriages and baptisms 
are perfonned, as one of the Isles-men told me, by the 
slump. 1837 Blackw. Mag. XXI. 893 We would not give 
General Holt.. for all the Greek chiefs in a slump. 1866 
Ulackie Homer Iliad I. 29 There is a tendency to fling 
away honest old traditions in the slump. 

2. alh ib. and Comb., as + slump number, a 
large or round number ; + slump reckoning, a 
reckoning in round numbers ; slump sum, a lump 
sum; slump work, —lump work (Lump sb . 1 8). 

1718 Wodkow Corr. (1843) II. 397 At a slump reckoning 
of goo ministers at 1000 merks per piece. 1721 — Hist. 
Stiff. C/i. Scot. (1830) III. 341 The slump number he has 
taken.. fiom the Scots Mist. 1808 Jamilson s.v., Slump 
•mark, work taken in the lump. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. 
Farm III. 1052 In hiring,.. it is not unusual to give a 
slump sum for the harvest. 1862 Beveridge Ihst. India 
v. iv. II. 334 From this transaction alone a slump sum 
of fifty lacs.. had been obtained. 1877 Dawson Orig. of 
World viii. 189 Creation was not a sort of slump-work to 
be perfected by the operation of a law of developement. 

Slump (stomp), sb. 2 [f. Slump 0.2] 

1 . Stock Exchange. A heavy fall or sudden de- 
cline in the price or value of commodities or 
securities. 

1888 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. 22 Dec. 4/2 There was another 
slump in oil on the Consolidated Exchange to-day. . . Open- 
ing at 893,. .the price dropped to 87J. 1895 Tablet 19 Oct. 
623 In a single week theie has been a slump to the extent 
of twenty-two million sterling. 1895 Daily News 20 Nov. 
8/3 The Glasgow Commercial Exchanges to-day took a 
gloomy view, and prices fell with a slump. 

2 . transf. A sudden or heavy decline or falling 
off; a collapse. 

1888 Howells A. Kilburn xxv, What a slump 1 — what a 
slump 1 That blessed short-legged little seraph has spoilt 
the best sport that ever was. 1896 Westm. Budget 3 Jan. 
3/1 There is clearly no ‘slump’ in the matrimonial market. 
1897 Leeds Mercury 10 Julyn/4 It.. became apparent that 
a .slump in the demand for cycles had set in. 

Slump (stomp), 0.1 Chiefly Sc. [f. Slump r£.i] 

1 . trans. To lump ; to put, place, regard, deal 
with, etc., as one quantity, mass, or group. Freq. 
to slump together. 

(а) 1822 W. J. Napier Pract. Storefarming 147 No 
farmer ever gives in an offer, fust, for the value of the 
pasture, and then, for the landlord's improvements. He 
may say that he slumps them all together. 1856 Ferrier 
lust. Metaph. 61 The inconceivable as here laid down, is 

thus slumped together., with the absolutely inconceivable. 

1873 J. Geikie Gt. let Age i. 4 The deposits, which were at 
one time slumped together, .. are really the records of a 
long series of changes. 

(б) 1827 Scott Jrnl. 14 Jan., I have let my cash run 
ahead since I came from the Continent.— I must slump the 
matter as I can. x8*8 Steuart Planter's G. (1848) 1. 314 
He slumps the whole under one head. 1890 Cociiran- 
Patricic Evid. Mining Royalties Commiss. No. 76x3, 
Copper, lead, tin,.. are mentioned by name, and the otheis 
are slumped. 

2 . intr. To club together 111 paying. 

1849 G. Cufples Green Hand ii, (1856) 25 Slump together 
for the other guinea, will ye ? 

Hence Slu/mping vbl. sb. 

182a W. J. Napier Pract. Store-farming 147 This ‘slump- 
ing’., will never serve to pay to the landlord that identical 
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interest [etc.]. 1830 Chambers's yml. 23 Mar. 191/2 The 
slumping of the whole loss into the arbitrary, .sum of five 
pounds. 1873 J. C. Maxwell in L. Campbell Life (1882) 
439 The slumping together of multitudes of cases. 

Slump (stomp), 0.2 Chiefly dial, and U.S. 
[Probably imitative : cf. Plump v . 1 Noiw. has 
slumpa in sense 1, as well as in that of Sw. 
slumpa. Da. slumpe, from LG. slwnpen, G. 
schlumpen to come about, happen by accident.] 

1 . intr. To fall or sink in or into a bog, swamp, 
muddy place, etc. ; to fall in water with a dull 
splashing sound. Also in fig. context. 

<*1677 Barrow Serin. (1686) III. 191 [The young men] 
walk upon a bottomless quag into which unawares they may 
slump. 1684 I. Mather llemaik. Provid. (1846) 28 Being 
in tills swamp that was miry, I slumpt in and fell down. 
1776 T. Twining in Country Clergyman of the 18th C . 
(1882) 31, I remember slumping on a sudden into the 
slough of despond, and closing my letter in the dumps. 
<1x828 Bewick Mem. (1862) 116 Thinking the bog she 
had to pass through, might be frozen haid enough to bear 
hei , she ‘slumped * deep into it. 1835 New. Monthly Mag. 
XLI11. 139 We dreaded to meet even a single sleigh, lest 
in turning out, the horses should 'slump' beyond their 
depth, in the untrodden drifts. 187a Coues N.Arner. Birds 
52 This enables the birds to run lightly over the floating 
leaves of aquatic plants, by so much increase of breadth of 
snppoit that they do not slump in. 

Jig. 1833 Gilchrist Bards Tyne 416 (E.D.D.), Newcassel 
lies fairly slump’t into disgrace. 

b. Const, through , beneath , etc. Also fig. 

1836 Lowell Lett. I. 296 No danger of her slumping 
through the clouds. 1871 — Study Wind. (1886) 44 The 
man may slump through,.. where the boy would have 
skimmed the surface. 1884 Harper's Mag. Aug. 337/1 But 
one awful night Kampen . .simply ‘ slumped as they say in 
the far west, beneath the waters and mud that ingulphedit. 

2 . a. Of llie wind : To fall, diop. 

xBss Trans. Philol. Soc. 36 (Norfolk words), The wind 
slumped. 1894 Outing XXIV. 376/2 The breeze had been 
gradually dying for an hour, and now it bid fair, .to slump 
entirely at midnight. 

b. To slide off heavily; to plump down. 

1884 Burroughs Pepacton 217 Its body slumps off, and 
lolls and spills down the hill. *889 ‘Mark Twain 1 Yasikee 
at Crt. K. Arthurs, Clarence had slumped to his knees 
before I had half finished. 

o. Of slocks, values, etc. ; To fall heavily or 
suddenly. (Cf. Slump sb 2 1.) 

1896 Daily News 9 Dec. 10/7 The market again slumped 
down on further indications of a heavy crop movement. 
1898 Ibid. 8 Mar. 3/6 Prices slumped from 2 to 5 points 
generally. 

3 . To move or walk in a clumsy, heavy, or 
laborious manner. Also Jig. 

1854 Lowell Jrnl. Italy Prose Wks. 1800 I. 115 He., 
paces the deck.. much as one of those yellow hummocks 
goes slumping up and down his cage. 1887 — Old Eng. 
Dramatists (1892) 18 In such, collection 1 ! as Dodsley’s * Old 
Plays’, where we slump along through the loose sand. 

4 . trans. To throw down heavily ; to slam. 

1836 Halibukton Clockrn. (1S62) 126 She slumped down 

her nittin, and clawed off her spectacles. 1833 G. J. Cayley 
Las Alforjasl. 233 Some shivering adorei, who stands in 
the night air till John has slumped the tight door into the 
panel. 

b. local. (See quots.) 

1874 C. J. Palmer Perlust. Gt. Yarmouth. II. 260 note, 
The suitor who lost his cause was said, to be ‘ slumped ’. 
Ibid., ‘Slumped agin’, was shouted derisively to one who 
had been a second time unsuccessful. 

o. To cause to depreciate suddenly. Hence 
Slu’mping ppl. a. 

1899 Church Times 13 Oct, 421/1 Suppose some ‘bear’ 
determines to * slump 1 the market. Ibid., The vicious opera- 
tions of the slumping bear and the tossing bull. 

Slumper (stompa-i), 0. rare. [Probably 
imitative : cf. prec. 3, and G. schhimpem to go 
about in a slovenly or slipshod condition.] intr. 
To move or travel heavily or with difficulty on 
account of miry or muddy roads; to flounder 
through or along. 

1829 G. Robertson Rural Recoil. 38 In wet weather they 
became mere lairs, (sloughs,) in which the carts or carriages 
had to slumper through in a half-swimming state. 1894 
Smiles J. Wedgwood x. 92 The lanes were scarcely 
sufficient for the slumpering along of packhorses, let alone 
for carts. 

pin - m py, a . 1 Sc. [f. Slump jA 1 ] Taking things 
in the lump ; rough, general. 

1864 R. Reid Old Glasgow 33 Here nothing is said about 
square yards..! but half-acres, or thereby, are set forth in 
a fine slumpy manner. 

Slumpy (sto’mpi), rz. 2 Also slumpey. [f. 
dial, slump a marshy or muddy place; cf. LG. 
schlump in the same sense.] Marshy, swampy, 
muddy, boggy. 

1823 E. Moor Suffolk Woids 366 Such a meadow is said 
to be slumpy. 1853 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. I. 
250 A large extent of rusny ground, either dry and hard, or 
slumpy and wet. 1883 E. H. Rollins New Eng. Bygones 
79 The slumpy drifts had to be cut down beforehand to 
make the roads passable. 

Slu’mward(s, adv. [f. Slum sb . 1 2.] In the 
direction of the slums. 

x8ga Pall Mall G. 12 Oct. 2/2 It was the Congregation- 
alism . .who set much of the current of assistance slumward 
in recent years. 1897 F. T. Bullen Cruise ‘ Cachalot ’ 3x8 
Draggled branches borne slumwards by tramping urchins. 

f SlU’nchia, obs, variant of Luncheon i. 


1622 Mabbe tr, A lemon's Guzman d'Alf. 11. 274 For our 
last course . . we had a thmne .slice of cheese, . . alleaging that 
those thicker slunchins would dull our wits. 

Sltuig’ (storj), ppl. <2.1 [f. Sling 0.1] 

*|' 1 . Ot an animal : Dropped or cast prematurely. 
1730 tr. Leonardns' Mirr. Stones 82 Itshould be wrapt in 
the skin of a calf, or a slung halt, and bound to the left arm. 
2 . Thrown by means of a sling. 

For Sc. slung stone see Sling-stone. 

1893 Huxley EvoL <$• Ethics 3 It may be likened to the 
ascent and descent of a slung stone. 

Slung (s \vrj), ppl. a.* [f. Sling v. 2 ] Placed 
in, hang or suspended by, a sling or slings. 

1773 J. Jacob Obs. Wheel-Carnages 84 Of the method of 
hanging coaches, and other slung vehicles. x868 U.S. Rep. 
Mumt. War 242 To fire a slung rocket. . from a ship against 
a ship would not be very difficult. 1891 Daily News 31 
Oct. 5/7 Her great, open fireplace, with its slung kettle. 
Slunge, variant of Slounge 0. dial. 
Slung-shot. U.S. [f. slung, pa. pple. of 
Sling 0. 2 ] A shot, piece of metal, stone, etc., 
fastened to a strap or thong, and used as a 
weapon (cf. quot. 1848). 

1848 Bartlett Diet. Avier., Slung-shot, an offensive 
weapon formed of two leaden or non bullets fastened to- 
gether by a piece of lope five or six inches long. 1858 O. W. 
Holmes Ant. Breakf.-t. (1883) 27 A slung-shot could not 
have brought her down better. 1883 A. K. Green (Mrs. 
Rohlfs) Hand $ Ring i, The man.. having evidently been 
hit on the head by a slung-shot. 

Slunk (storjk), sb. Sc. [var. of Slone: sbl\ A 
muddy or marshy place ; a miry hollow. 

1663 J. Fraser Pohekron. (S.H.S.) 346 Not adverting to 
a slunk or breach in the sea bank, his horse tumbled. 1727 
P. Walker in Biogr. Presbyt. (1827 ) II. 18 Lying in the 
Dear-slunk, in Midst of a great flow Moss. x8rg AV. 
Tennant Papistry Storm' d (1827) 88 Amang the harbour's 
sludge and mud ; They row’d [= rolled] thegither in the 
slunk. 189a in Eng. Dial. Did. (Antrim). 

Slunk, 0. Sc. rare. [Cf. prec.] intr. To wade 
in mud or mire. 

17.. Ramsay To W. Starrat 28 Feckfu’ folk can.. slunk 
thro’ moors, and never fash their mind. 

Slunk (stogk), ppl. a. [f. Slink 0. 3.] Of 
calves : Cast prematurely. 

1837 Whittock Bk. Trailes (1842) 371 Drum-heads are 
made , . from abortives, or at least very young sucking calves 
called ‘slunk ’ by the workmen. 

Slu'nker. U.S. {See quot.) 

1903 Goode &Gill Amer. Fishes 527 These spent females 
[re. sturgeons] are called ‘ blunkers and are of little value. 

f Slup, v. Obs.- 1 [Cf. Slop v. 2 2, and G. 
dial, schluppen to suck.] trans. To sup, swallow. 

1398 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. ii. C 3, Lewd Precisians., 
take the simbole vp As slouenly, as carelesse Courtiers slup 
Their mutton gruelL 

Slur (slai), sb. 1 Now dial. Also 5 sloor, 5, 9 
slore, 7 slurre. [Of obscure origin. Cf. MDu. 
slore (Du. sloor, sloerie') a sluttish woman.] Thin 
or fluid mud. Cf. Slurry sb. Also Jig. 

cx44a Promp. Parv. 460/1 Sloor [v.r. slore], or sowr.., 
ccnum, limns, a 1614 D. Dyke Myst. Selfe-Deceiving (16x4) 
382 Yet it [work] may not be foule, being soyled, and slub- 
bered with the slime of a rotten heart, a 1823 Forby Voc. 
E. Anglia 308 Slur, . . loose, thin, almost fluid mud. 1829 
Brockett N. C. Gloss, (ed. 2), Store, dirt, sump, 1878 Mil- 
ler & Skertchly Fenian d iv. 131 Slur — thin washy mud. 

Slur (slzu), sb . 2 Also 7 slurr. [f. Slur v 2 ] 
1 . + a. A gliding movement in dancing. Obs. 
1398 Marston Sco. Villanie in. x. H 3, In discoursing of 
the gracefull slur : Who euer heai d spruce skipping Curio 
Ere prate of ought, but of the wbirle on toe. 1667 Dryden 
Secret Love v, I can. .walk with acourant slurr, and at every 
step peck down my Head. 1673 W vc/ierle v Gent. Dancing- 
Master iv. i. One, two, three, and a slur, 
b. dial. A slide ; a sliding course. 

1854- in Lane, and Northampt. dialect. 

+ 2 . A method of cheating at dice (see Slur 
0.2 1)/ Obs. 

a 1643 W. Cartwright Ordinary 11. iii, Your hollowed 
thumb join’d with you r wriggled box, The slur, and such 
like are not to be talk'd of. 166a J, Wilson Cheats iv. i, 
Did not I.. teach you, youi Top, your Palm, and your 
Slur?., And generally, instructed you from Puck-penny, 
to Long Lawrence? «x6 80 Butler Rem. (1759) I. *43 
Rooking Gamesters, .venture all their Bets Upon the Slurs, 
and cunning Tricks of ablest Cheats. 

3 . A sliding piece of mechanism in a knitting- 
machine, serving to depress the sinkers. Also 
attrib. 

1796 Trans. Soc. Arts XIV. 279 To move the catches 
from the end of the jacks, and let them fall, the slur . . passes 
behind them. Ibid. 280 The slur is composed of two pieces 
screwed together. 1834-6 Encycl. Metrop. (1845) VIII. 
747/2 A straight iron bar, . . called the slur bar, is extended 
beneath all the jacks, and upon this a piece of metal, called 
the slur, travels with rollers to reduce the friction. 1873 
Knight Did. Mech. 1237/2 The sinkers.. are at the same 
lime depressed, one after another, by the cam or slur above 
them. 

Slur (stoi), sbf> Also 7 slurr (e. [£ Slur 0.1 ] 
1 . a. A deliberate slight ; an expression or sug- 
gestion of disparagement or reproof. 

1609 [Bp. W. Barlow] Ausw. Nameless Cath. 287 The 
Count. . would bee imaged at this Slur and mockage, 16 60 
H. More Myst. Godl. vn. xvi. 346 Which is a scurvy slur 
to these Astrologers. 1666 Pepys Diary 4 Nov,, My Lord 
Generali is become mighty low in all people’s opinion, and 
. .hath received several slurs from the King. 186a Meri- 
Vale Rom. Emp. lvi. (1865) VII. 103 Vitellius seems to 
have felt this officious zeal as a slur on bis own torpidity. 
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1888 Bryce Awer . Comum, I. xix. 25 A district would think 
it a slur to be told that it ought to look beyond its own 
borders for a representative, 

b. A mark, stain, or blot; a discredit (incurred 
by or cast upon a person, etc.). Const, to or tipon. 

1662 Glanvill Lux Orient . viii. 85 It would have been a 
slurre to the divine goodnesse not to have given being to 
such creatures, a. 17 16 South Serin. (J.), No one can rely 
upon such an one. .without a slur to his reputation. 172a 
De Foe A foil Flanders (1840) iox Not to get me least slur 
upon my reputation. 1820 Byron Mar, Far. 1. it. Who 
..on the honour of. .my wife. .Left a base slur to pass from, 
mouth to mouth, a 1862 Buckle Civiliz. (1869) III. iii. 148 
Whose revolting predilections are not only a slur upon the 
age which tolerated them, but a disgrace. 

e. In the phrases to cast , put, throw (etc.) a 
slur on or upon (a person or thing). 

1634 Nicholas Papers (Camden) II. 151 Some say there 
was never such a slur put upon the Jesuits. xdfiS Fuller 
Ch. Hist. mu. 404 It would cast a slurre on the credit of such 
Bishops. *726 De Foe Hist. Devil (1840) 1. xi. 155 Pi ovoked 
at the slur that was put upon him. 1783 B. Harrison in 
Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev, (1853) IV. 90 They.. would sens, 
ibly feel any slur cast on your reputation. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xviii, IV. 239 Tourville would not consent, to 
put such a slur on his profession. 4 1877 E. iR. (L'onder Basis 
Faith iii. 96 To cast an intolerable slur ancl disgrace upon 
human intellect. 

f 2 . A fault, mistake, blunder. Obs. 

1662 H. More Antid. Ath. 11. xii. § 14 That Nature 
should implant in Man such a strong ptopcnsion . . , is such 
a Slur committed by her as there can be in no wise excog- 
itated any Excuse. 1673 Traherne Chr. Ethhs 167 That 
desire, which makes to the perfection of all goodness, must 
infinitely avoid every slur and miscairiage as unclean. 

3 . Printing. (See quots.) 

1771 Luckombg Ilist. Print. 501 Slur, when the impics. 
sion of the sheets appear smeared. 1883 Sour hwaru Pract. 
Print. (1884) 427 The letters may print double — this is 
caused by a ‘ slur ’. 1888 Jacobi Printers' Vocal, 127 S/ur, 
when a printed sheet is bluircd or smeared— also called a 
1 shake '. 

4 . Mtis. A curved line placed over or under two 
or more notes of different degrees to show that 
they are to be played or sung smoothly and 
connectedly. 

1801 Busby Did. Mas., Slur, a character, .drawn over 
or under the heads of those notes which arc meant., to be 
blended by a kind of smooth, gliding progression. 1848 
Rimbault Pianoforte 63 The chief marks of expression arc 
the Slur, the Tie, and the Dash or Point. 1875 Stainer & 
Barrett Did. Mus. Terms s.v., In violin music a slur di- 
rects that the notes under it are to be played with one how. 

attrib. *8x8 Busby Gram, Mus. 148 A manner commixed, 
of that indicated by the Slur Curve, and that implied by the 
Staccato Dash. 

6 . A slurred utterance or sound. 

1861 Reaoe Cloister # H, I. 60 There were none of., 
those whining slurs, which are now sold so dear by Italian 
songsters. 1894 Sweet Anglo-Sax. Reader (e d. 7)0. lxxxvi, 
Two short syllables.. constituting a slur, ..which must be 
uttered very rapidly. 1898 G. Meredith rooms in He 
[the lark] drops the silver chain of sound.. In chirrup, 
whistle, slur and shake All inteivolved. 

6 . The act or habit of slurring, or doing hm- 
riedly and imperfectly. Also Comb. 

x88a Blackmore Christowell xxii, As every one who does 
good woik, in this age of slur, gets overworked immediately. 
1884 Jefferies Life of the Fields (1893) 234 Country people 
have not yet got into the habit which may be called slur- 
reading. 

7 . A blurred atmosphere. 

1880 Blackmore Mary Anerley II. xv. 272 After the fog 
and the slur of the day, to see the sky at all was joyful. 

Slur (sl»i), w.i [f. Slur j£.i] 

1 . irons. To smear, stain, smirch, sully. Also fig. 
Now dial, 

x6oa Marston Antonio’s Rev. hi, ii, Her cheekcs not yet 
slurd ouer with the paint Of borrowed crimsone. 1614 
Latham Falconry (1633) 47 A piece of Flannell or Cotton, 
. .foule and slurred, 1658 Owen OnTemptat.s xii.Wks. 1852 
IV. 145 Its beauty would be slurred, its good things reviled. 
*716 Hearne Collect. (O. H, S.) V. 239 This Gent, hath 
many good Qualities, tho' they were all shar'd by his com- 
plying with the Rebells in opposition to K. James. 1813 
W. H. Ireland Scribbleomunia. 187 Pennant, . . Whose pages, 
though slurr'd with the dear egomet, Demand fiom a public 
watm gratitude’s debt. 1833 I. Taylor Fanat. ii. 46 The 
most pernicious and virulent heatt has no power of ejecting 
its venom upon a fair surface:— it must slur whatever it 
means to poison. 1834- in dialect glossal ies (Northampt., 
Derby, Yks.). # * 

b. Printing. To smudge 01 blur. 

1683 Moxon Mech. Ex, ere., Printing xiii. ? 4 The Broad 
Sholdeiing,.xeceiving the Ink. .sluts the Printed Paper. 
Hid. xxiv, p 15 The Plattin . shoves the Sheet upon the 
-Face of the Letter, and sometimes Slurs, and sometimes 
Doubles it. 1870 Eng. Mci/t . xi Feb. 534/3, I do not find 
the proof sluncd. 

C. U.S, To coat or cover (a wall) with plaster 
or rough-cast. 

1883 Harped s Mag. Mar. 531/1 The rear wall is slurred, 
and from it three windows open into a garden. 

2 . To disparage, depreciate, calumniate, asperse. 
1660 H. More Myst, Godl. iv. i, Coming into the World 

on purpose to slight and slur that whichls of the greatest 
esteem . .with the Natural Man. 0:1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 
1716 1, as It is an aggravation of impiety . , that it slurs (as 
xt were) and defames God. 1707 Humfrey De Justif. Bax - 
ttriana 4 That you appear to slur, what I and Mr. B. have 
wrote, by taming it Arminianism. 1770 Burke Corr. (1844) 
L 231 I he idea of a triennial parliament, which the jury of 
London . . thought proper to fasten upon him in order to slur 
B 5 . 1803 Scott Let, 10 Feb. in 3 rd Rep. Hist. MSS, 
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Commits. 431/a Hardly anything was so likely to be of 
advantage to the Lancastrians as to slur the descent of the 
house of York. 1867 J. 13 . Rose Virgil's AE neid 322 Think 
not I blame or slur youi bravery. 

3 . To pass over lightly, without proper mention 
or consideration. 

1660 H. More Myst. Godl. v. xvii. 203 By slui ring the main 
Scope of the Apocalypse, and pretending [etc.]. 1678 Cud- 
worth Intellect. Syst. 684 Triumphing to see the cause of 
theism thus betrayed by its piofessed friends.., and the 
grand aigument for the same totally sluried by them. 
1781 CovvrER Hope 555 Beneath well-sounding Greek 1 slur 
a name a poet must not speak, c *850 Kingsley Misc. (1859) 
I. T9 Biographers have slurred a few facts in their hurry to 
carry out then theory of favomites. 187X Farrar IVttu. 
Hist. 1. 8 To silence a doubt, or slur a dillerence. 

b. Freq. with over. Also with ref. to utterance. 

1723 Swift Let. to Stopford a6 Nov., Your other corre- 
spondents tell me that Mr. G..,lost 200/ in money, which 
to me you slur over. . 1773 Sheridan Art Reading 212 
The little woid, as, which is always shared ovet. 1813 w. II. 
Irelami > "i‘ ie\ety laconic manner in 

winch si N „ ■ - . over the above topics of 

literati ... 1889 J ■■ ■ < '■ * of Fuars vii. 330 Cai lylc 

has gone far to spoil the story by shining it over, 

o. To disguise, conceal, rare— 1 . 

1826 Lamb Elia ir, Coif. Drunkard, Those juggling com- 
positions, which . . slur a great deal of hi aiuly or other poison 
under less and less water continually, until they come., to 
none at all. 

j- 4 . To ptit off with something tiivial or un- 
satisfactory. Obs, 

1749 Power of Numbers in Poet. Comp. 28 Whilst the 
longest Syllable or the most cmpliatical Word shall lie 
si tir’d o IT with a Ciotchet or a Qua vet. 1751 J. Brovin 
Shaflesb . Charac. 157 Thus, we see howdexliously lie puls 
the change upon the unwniy leadei ; anil.. sluis hint olf 
with an accidental consequence. 

6. Mus. To sing or play (notes) in a smooth and 
connected manner ; to mark with a slur. 

1746 hoe Slurhi » ppl. a.]. 1782 [see sense 6]. 1873 H. 
C. Hanis i'f.r Music 256 Exception would be made to ibis 
..in the case of a senes of notes included in one phrase, 
especially if shined. x88x Grove's Diet. Mus. III. 536/.’. 
The notes included within its limits are said to be shined. 

6. To render contused or indistinct ; to blur. 

1782 Sir J. Reynolds Notes Masons ir, Dufrcsnay Ivi, 

The parts [of Lhe human figure] never appealing uncertain 
or confused , or, as a Musician would say, slurred. 1889 J, M. 
Roman son Ess. Cnt, Method 120 1 .ax imagination slui s and 
confuses Lhe lineaments of living character. 

b. intr. To become indistinct through imper- 
fect articulation. 

1893 Kii'i.ing Many Invent. 234 His speech, which up to 
that time had been distinct, began to slur. 

7 . To go through hurriedly and carelessly. Also 
intr. with through. 

1837 Hughes Tom Brown x. ix, They only slurred through 
their fagging. 1894 Blackmore Perlycross 13 Having 
slui led liis early dinner with his usual vest. 

Slur (slw), z/. 2 Also 7-8 slurr, 9 dial. sllr. 
[? Related to LG. slurr n (G. schlurren, schlorrcii) 
to drag the feet, to shuffle: ef. MLG. sltircn (LG. 
slttren ), MDu. sloven (Du. sleuren), to drag, trail.] 
f 1 , Hans. To slip or slide (a die) out of the box 
so that it does not turn. Obs. 

1394 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 3 If he slur a die. 166a Har- 
rington Pres. Pop. Govt. 1. xi. (1700) 292 A man that has 
read my Writings. .cannot chase but see how lie slui-. lus 
Dice. 1674 Co iton Compl. Gamester (x6&<o) ix On a smooth 
table, .it is usual for some to slur a Dye two yards or more 
without turning, c 1700 Prior Cupid <5- Ganymede 32 The 
usual Tiick : Seven, slur a Six ; Eleven : A Nick, 
tb. In fig. uses or contexts. Ohs. 

«i68o Butler Charact. (1908) 90 He [the quibbler] com- 
monly slurs every fourth or fifth Word, and .seldom fails to 
throw Doublets. 1681 T. Fi atman Herat lilies R idea \ No. 
19 (17x3) I. 128 But then, Sit, by the by, does he .slur in 
upon them his State Enthusiasms. 1683 F. S penui tr. 
Vat ilia's Ho. Medici 304 Piero de Medici thought Benti- 
voglio had lalk't thus, .to slurr upon him a Bravade. 
t 2 . To cheat or cozen. Obs. 

1664 Butler Hud, 11. ii. 192 What was the Public!: Faith 
f -j - 1 n” , rr '~, IV 1 1" «•'■•“ - -fTvhat they fought fui ? 1679 
‘ : ‘i i" * . i < design’d to put a ti ii k up. .11 

1 1 1 - ■ - c . . 1 .. p 1 mid lie slui led themselves. 

1731 Fielding Lollety Epii., This too may nun me on i<>- 
monoiv morning. If that should happen, I were finely 
slui 'll, 

3 . intr. To slide, slide about. Now dial. 

1617 Assiin on Jr ul. (Chithain Sue.) 62 To I’ortfidd j ther 
paid up and made men ie. Tables .slm ling almost all night. 
1675 TeoNi.e Diary (1825) 78 Scver.ill tumbles w.e hid, 
wee and our plates, and our himes slurrd oft together. 
1706- in many dialect glossaries, etc. 

4 . To drag, move heavily. 

1889 Cent, blag, June 250 Her soft, heavy footsteps slm red 
on thu stairway as though her strength were failing. 

t Slu-rbow. Obs. Also 6-7 -bowe, 7 -bo. 
[The first element is obscure.] A species of 
cross-bow commonly used for discharging fire- 
arrows, perh. one having a barrel attached to the 
stock. Also attrib, 

1588 Cal, State Papers, igSs-^o (Dom, Ser.) 562 For slurr 
bows 20;., for bo dozen of firework arrows for the said slurr 
bows. X599 in Archaeologies (1800) XIII. ag9 Crossbow e 
arrowes 500 decaied. Slur bo we arrowes with iierwoorkes 1P4, 
inde 19 without fierwoorks. 16x3 U. Cocks Diary (Halil. 
Soc.) I. 73 He desired to have theslurbo to take a sample 
by to make an other. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy, S. Sea liii. 
127 The brasse Balles of Artificial! fire, to be shott with shir* 
bowes. 


f Slurf. Obs. rare. ? Error for Scurf sb.l 
1674-7 J. MoLiNrs/lwnr. Obs, (1896) 13 A little excoriation 
..as though theic was a slurfe. Ibid., To pull off the slui fe. 

t Slurg, v. Obs. rare. [Cf. G. dial, sehlurgen 
to go about in a slovenly manner.] intr. To lie 
sleepily or sluggishly. 

*557 Fuaer sEneid vi. Q iij b, /Eneas toke the place, 
while thus the potter sluiging was. 1562 Ibid, is, Aa iv 1,, 
They themsclucs in wynes and stcepe Resolucd, slurg 011 
groundc. 

Slurp,®, rare. Also 9 dial, slurrnp. [-Du. 
slurpen (Norw. slm pa'), G. schhtrfen, sthliirfen : 
cf. Slorp yl] To chink gieedily 01 noisily. 

1648 Hexham ix, Zuypen , Slurpen, ofte gutsigh drincken, 
to Sup, or Slm pe, or to IJiinke too much, a 1825 Foriiv 
Voc. E. Anglia 308 Slum up, to swallow any liquid greedily 
and with a noise of the lips or in the thioat. 

Slurred (sluid), ppl. a. [f. Sum 7/. 1 ] Kuii 
together, rendered indistinct, blurred, etc. 

1746 Tansur New Mus. Gram. 99 Ty’tl or slut’d Notes, 
1827 Tate Grk. Metres in Theatre if Greeks (ed. ;*) 446 It 
may justify oui adoption of shined A napes t and shined 
Dactyl, as teims not inappropriate for that puipose. _ 1843 
Buskin Mod. Paint. I. 11. iv. ii. § 16 It is quite a mistake 
to suppose that slurted or melting lines rue characteristic ul 
distant large objects. 1883 S. C. Hall Eet/osgec / 1. 5 'I hey 
me faded and gone — pieces of shirred paper, nothing more. 

Slurring (slxTriq), vbl. sbO [f. as pree.] The 
action of Slur v. x in various senses. 

x66x R. Burney Chas. II. Piesented 32 A King most 
properly commands Fiee Subjects, without the violation of 
their pnviledges, or shoring of the Leaves of Magna Charta. 
1683 Moxon Mech. Exetc., P tinting xxiv, ir 11) This is 
rather slui 1 hi. .■ 7 r . Vii ; ‘ litwn-.iii ’sh 1 

it happens ■ 1 . I> w 'le . v ' , iR-i ■• ■■■ / >11: 

Mus. (ed, 3), Slurring, performing in a smooth gliding 
style. 1866 G. Stephens Runic Mon. I. 22 In Old-North 
English this slurring was still more prevalent. 1871 
Low 1 li. Study Wind. (1C86) 243 Slurrings-over and run- 
nings-toguther of syllables. 

Slirrring, vbl. tbfi [f. Slur v. 2 ] The action 
of Sum v.~ iu various senses. 

x668 Head & ICirkman ling, Rogue iv. xvi. 2 26 Slurring, 
is when you throw your Dice so smoothly on the Table tint 
they turn not. 1673 Hi ah Cant, Arad. 17 Thiee jiaits of 
every nights dream is spent, .in topping, slurring, palming. 
1675 Tfonge Diary (1825) 78 It could not stand on tin- 
table for the ship's tossing . . ; som seem ing thomsch us from 
slurring by setting their fectc against the table. 

attrib. 1674 Co I ion Compl. Gamester (ifiili ) fin That is 
done by lying a foie-fiuger on the top iiulilfercnt hard, and 
giving a slurring jerk to the rest. 

Slu-rring,///. a. [f. Sr.uit z/.i] 

1 . Of utterance : Indistinct. 

1848 Keigh ri.EV Notes to Horace Introd., Hence.. their 
rapid slurring pronunciation, as is shown by the metre ut 
their comic poets. 1865 Dicksns Mut. hr. it. i, 1 Yis, 
said Headstone in a slurring way. 1897 AUbntt's Sy\l. 
Med. II. 903 My sjicech was slurring, my gait ataxic. 

2 . Careless, hurried. 

1880 ‘ Mark Twain 1 Tramp A hr. 179, I never allow my- 
self to do things.. in a slurring, slipshod way. 

3 . Slighting ; depreciatory. 

1892 Guntfr Miss Dividends (ifi., j) 227 This decidedly 
slurring description of the belle of Newpoil’s last season 
makes the girl think every one despises lici . 

Slurry (slzrri), sb. Also 5 slor y, 9 slorry 
[Related to Sum .rA 1 ] 

1 . Thin sloppy mud or cement. 

c 1440 Pi omp. Parv, 203/2 Gore, or slory, limns, tessetju.i. 
1878 F. K. Williams Midi. Railw. 41).- A nearly s< ud-lluid 
mass of ‘sluriy ’, which settles down lil.e glue to tin: bottom 
of the wagon. 1886 Cyil. Tour. Club Ga„ IV. ifiy/.- Tin- 
sand., should be wateied until it. .can In* woihul up info 
slurry with brooms. 1901 1 .ongtn . Mag. Sept, j0 1 is slug- 
gish streak of creeping sluriy miscalled a creek, 

2 . In technical use : (see quots.). 

a. 1823 J. Nicholson Opetat. Met ha me 46? (Poiteij), 
The thrower., forms tho inside of the vessel.., and smoothes 
it by removing die slurry, or inequalities. 183a ( J. U. 
l’liniFR I'oticlain £ Glass 46 Ily the assistance of intent 
these [instruments] the inside is smoothed and any in- 
equalities, technically tailed shitty, are lemoved. 

b. 1841 II inr-moiiM: Salop. Ant. till is*-., SDrty, 
the levigated matter w hit h lorrus under a gi imlsti me. 

Slurry (stu-ii), V. Now dial, Fiji ms: 5 
slory, 6 slorye, 7 slorie ; 6 , y dial, slorry, 7 
slourry; 6-7 slurrie, 7, 9 slurry. [Cf. pree. ami 
Su;u v. x ] trans. To ditty, soil, smear, daub, etc. 

CX440 I'tomp. Parv. 4C0/1 Sloryjd, ccnesw,, eenolentue, 
lutulentus. 1552 Hut 01:1, Slorye or m.d.e fow le, sot. into. 
r *555 I’RUjrniiu in Cuverd.de Lett. Mat tyrs dr/, 4) . 

Though jou lye in tiie darke, riorijul uytii the Mshoppi . 
blatkecnle dust, yet [etc.]. 1591 K. "1 1 rsiu it. .S', Jam s 
231 li, Malicious per nns, who. so>h>, slimie, amt hie the 
garmentes of our neighbours. 1603 Hoi 1. vno Piutuu 
Mar. nj; As they that s lilt: and slourry writing tal b . when 
they be faire scouted stud t leased. 1635 J. Swan .S/«v. .)/. 
vi. (1643) 2 03 Amiantu,. .being put into the is not hurt 
nor stunted. 1647 Hex ii \v 1, I o St. ,nV, ( .r nuke foule. 1828 
Carr L raivn Glass., Sluriy, to daub, to dirty. 1842 Haris- 
iioknr Salop. Ant. (Boss., Slorty , t > plaster, daub over, 

/*£• *^47 Tkapf Ma> row Gd. Authors in Comm. Fp. 717 
Divinity., that had been shamefully obsiured ami shiiitrri 
with needlesse and endles.se doubts. i678Ct‘i-Wi>Riii Infill. 
Spst. 1, tv. rgx All the Great.. things of this world, are slur, 
rted and disgraced, comparatively with the Life of Christ. 
1736 Ainsworth i, s. v. Slur, To shir, slurry, or cast a slur 
on one’s reputation. 

Hence Slu-rrying vbl. sb. 

1600 Abbot Jonah 363 That slurry ing which was used 
toward him, ..hath made him shine the brighter. x6ix 
Cotgk,, Soutllemeni, a soyiing, slurrying, durtying. 
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Slush (slof), sb? Also 8-9 dial, sluss. [Of 
doubtful origin: cf. Sludge and Slutch (both 
from the i/th cent.) and the more recent Slosh. 

The late appearance of the word makes it doubtful whether 
there is any connexion with such forms as older Da. sins 
sleet, mud, or Norw. a litsk slops, sloppy ground or weathei.] 

1. a. The watery substance resulting from the 
pat tin! melting of snow or ice. 

1641 Best Farm. BAs. (Surtees) 7 6 This speedy thowe 
caused a wouderfull slush. 1806 Berissford Miseries Hum. 
Life 11. v, The ice pioving treacherous and bedding you 111 
slush to the hip. 1862 Mac/m Mag. Apr. 456 Whenever 
there was a temporary thaw, this mass of ice and snow be- 
came a pond of slush. 1876 Davis Polaris Exp. v. 118 A 
great deal of snow fell during the day, forming slush upon 
the surface of the water, 
b. Liquid mud or mire. 

1772 Hartford Merc. Suppl. 18 Sept. 2/2 The new in- 
closures, which formeily were almost covered with water 
and slush. 1791 Gentl. Mag. LXI. 1. 126 There is another 
term also in use. .in that county [Norfolk], namely, sluss or 
slush, to expiess the mire of the highway in its most liquid 
state. X815 W. H. Ireland Sc> ibblcomania 13, I mean 
dirty puddle, . .slush from the ditch that's in mar of the 
mountain. *860 Wynter Curios. Civiliz. III. 106 The wart 
hog, .which wallows up to its eyes in slush and mire. 1878 
Browning Poets Croisic 12 They reared . . , mid the slush and 
ooze Of yon low islet . . , a temple. 

Jig. 1853 W. Jerdan Antobiog. III. xviii. 282 His. literary 
caieer was.. through the usual mud and slush of its miry 
obstacles. 187s Tennyson Q. Mary 11. li. Your lights and 
charters hobnail’d into slush. 

2. Plant. The refuse fat or gieasc obtained fiom 
meat boiled on boaul ship. 

1756 Gentl. Mag. XXVI. 419 He.. used much slush (the 
rancid fat of poilc) among his victuals. 1737 W. Thompson 
R. N. Adv. 21 Tars whose Stomachs are not very squeam- 
ish, and who can beat to paddle then Fingeis in slinking 
Slush. 181a J. Henry Camp. agst. Quebec 143 A great 
quantity of liquid fat which the men called slush 1856 
Kane Arctic Expl. I. xxviii. 364 With a copper lamp, a 
cooking-basin, and a liberal supply of slush for fuel. 
fig. 1833 Carlyle Cagliosh o in Muc. Ess. (1888) V. 78 
Wheresoever .a slush of so-called vicious enjoyment [is] to 
be swallowed. 1898 Chr. Herald (N. Y.) 23 Feb. 14 1/4 That 
the people of this country demand moral slush instead of 
healthy and intellectual food. 

3. a. (See quot. and cf. Slutoh sb. 2 .) 

1843 Holtzapffkl Turning I. xgt The top is covered . 
with the waste or slush from the gundstone trough. 

b. A mixlure of grease and other materials 
used for lubricating. 1847 in Webster. 

C. A mixture of white lead and lime, used for 
painting parts of machinery to preserve them 
from oxidation. 1864 in Webster. 

4. Rubbishy discourse or literature. 

x8g6 Daily News 23 Jan. 6/1 Two stout volumes of what 
the Ametican editor would have called ‘delirious slush '. 

6 . dial. a. A slovenly or dirty person ; a slut. 

1825 Buockett N. C. Gloss., Slush , a reproachful term for 
a du ty peisou. *836 Wilson's Tales Borders II. 163 Dinna 
speak 0’ the slush to me..; for he’s a speeriLless hash, 
b. Adtudge. 

1825 in Jamieson Suppl. c x86r- in Eng. Dial. Did. 
1883 Miss Bhaddon Gold. Calfxxi. 235 He told her she 
was cook, slush, and bottle-washer. 

6 . allrib., as (sense 1 ) slush-ice ; (sense 2 ) slush- 
bucket (also transf.), - lamp , -tub. 

1783 Grose Diet. Vulgar T.fSlush bucket, a foul feeder, 
one that eats much greasy food. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word- 
bh. 634 Slush-Bucket , a bucket kept in the tops, to grease 
the masts, sheets, &c. / bid., *Slush-Ice, the first layer which 
foiins when the surface is freezing. 1883 Keighley Who 
arc You ? 43 The *slush-lamp shone with a smoky light. 
1893 J. A. Barry Steve Brown's Bunyip 41 A tin which he 
had Just taken from over the big slush lamp. *836 E. 
Howard R. Reefer xl, D— n you, and your “slush-tub too I 
1838 Simmonds, Slush-tub, a vessel for holding grease. 

Slush (sluj), sb. 2 [Imitative, or f. Slush v.] 

1. A heavy splashing sound. Also slush-slush. 

[1848 Life in Normandy (1863) I. in Slush, slush, went the 

two wheels into two holes.] 1880 Blacicmore Mary A nerley 
I. xviii. 311 The hollow of the rocks received the first billow 
with a thump and a slush. 1900 H. Sutcliffe Shameless 
Wayne xxvii, The faint slush-slush of horse-hoofs striking 
sodden earth. 

2. A copious wash ; a sluicing. 

1902 Alice Terton Lights & Shad. Hospital viii. 118 A 
stable bucket I could give myself a good slush in. 

Slush (slof), v. [Partly f. Slush sb?- and partly 
imitative ; the senses belonging to the two souices 
are not clearly separable. 

An early use of the word is given by Thoresby(i703), ‘ To 
slush through work, to do much, but slimly, carelessly '.] 

I. irons. 1. To splash or soak with slush or mud. 
1807 Sir R.Wilson Priv. Diary { 1862) II. viii. 262 We weie 
quite slushed in the mire. 1819 ' R.Rabelaisthe Younger' 
Abdllard <5- H. 122 Feeling his garments and himself slush’d. 
1873 Dixon Two Queens I. vi. viii. 333 All slushed and 
soiled with the November rain. 

2. a. Nani. To grease (a mast) with slush. 
Also with down. 

1823 J. F. Cooper Pioneers xv, I larnt how a topmast 
should be slushed. 184a R. H. Dana lief. Mast ii, The 
officer.. 01 dered me to slush the mainmast.. 1910 Blackw. 
Mag. Aug. 170/1 He ordered him aloft with a bucket of 
grease to ‘ slush down ' the mast. 

b. To paint (machinery) with a mixture of white 
lead and lime. *864 in Wedstes. 

c. To fill up or cover by dashing on mortar and 
cement. 


1873 Knight Diet. Mech. 2219 Sluskcd-up, the joints and 
intervals between the bricks and comses filled with moitar. 
1902 R. Siurgis Did. Archit. fy Building s.v.. Slushed 
work permits biicks to be laid dry. .in the interioi of a wall, 
and makes inferior work. 

3. To wash with a copious supply, or with 
dashing on, of water ; to sluice. 

1854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss., Slush, to wash with 
much water without rubbing. * Slush it in the river.’ 1863 
Dickens Mut. Fr. ir. xvi, So he were there skilfully rubbed 
down and slushed and sluiced, and polished and clothed. 
b. To dash (water) over one. 

1889 ‘ Q.’ [Quiller Couch] Splendid Spur 213 Stand thee 
so, an' slush the watei over me. 

IJ. intr. 4 . Of pigs : To eat greedily and noisily. 
1833 M Scott Tom Cringle xii. (1859) 289 Like so many 
pigs slushing at the same tiough. 

5. To go or walk through mud, etc., with a dull 
splashing sound. Also with cognate object, and fig. 

1833 [Robinson] Whitby Gloss., To Slush on, to pioceed 
or persevere in one’s course of life, as the saying is, ' through 
thick and thin ’. 1888 F. Cowper Caedwatln. 214 The raft. . 
slushed its way through the water. igo4 Fields Feb. 223/2 
As for horses, they slushed in and slushed out of the wet 
compound. 

6 . To descend or degenerate into something. 

1882 Good Words 99 Conversation which .by and by 
slushed into unexpected and not very profitable discussion 
about legitimate and illegitimate children, 

7. To rush {down) with a splashing sound. 

1883 Stevenson Lett. (1901) I. 272 The filthy gutter 
slushes. 1889 Tennyson Owd Roa xxi. The snaw slushin’ 
down fro' the bank to the beck. 

8 . To dasli at something in heavy splashes. 

1900 Strain Elmslie's . Drag-net 227 Slushed at by the 
waves, buffeted by the wind, sne battled her way across the 
road. 

Hence (orf. the jA) Slrrshing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
1863 Mrs. Gaskell Sylvia's Loveis x, Philip went . 
through keen black east wind, or driving snow, or slushing 
thaw. 1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IV. 363 Moony workings, 
and slushings hither and thither. . in Lbe muddy tide-cui rents. 

Slusher (slo’Jsi). Austr. [f. prec.J The cook’s 
assistant on a station during shearing time. 

1890 Melbourne Argus 20 Sept. 13/6. 

Slushiness. [f. Slushy a. J The quality of 
being slushy. 

1904 Weslm. Gaz. 11 Apr. 2/2 Water-colour drawings that 
clieush inordinate ambitions almost invariably fall into 
eithei dryness or slushiness. 

Slushy (slzrji), sb. [f. Slush j3.i or v.J 

a. A snip’s cook. b. = Slusheb. 

1859 in Slang Did. 96. *887 Hall Caine Deemster x, 
The cook, better known as the slushy, igoo H. Lawson 
On Track 133 As the shearers' ‘slushy ‘ hates the sheareis’ 
cook. 

Slushy (sin ji), a. [f. Slush jA 1 ] 

1. Covered with, consisting of, having the char- 
acter of, slush (in senses 1 a and 1 b). 

(a.) 1791 W. Bartram Carolina 178 They bury themselves 
in the slushy bottoms of rivers aud ponds, a 1825 Forby 
Voc. E. Anglia 309 Slushy, mini. 1861 Miss Beaufort 
Egypt.Sepul.fr Syrian Shrines I. 220 We .continued our 
road on the soft slushy sand along the edge of the wave. 
1884 Good Words 156 Stepping thiough the sedges, regard- 
less of the slushy footing. 

(i) 1823 Jamieson Suppl. s.v., Slttshie, abounding with 
snow in a state of liquefaction; as, ‘The streets are very 
slushie.’ 1837 B. Taylor North, Trav. xvii. 174 Mud under 
foot, alternating with slushy snow. 1878 Jefferies Game- 
keeper at H. 42 The snow slips and comes down in slushy, 
icy fragments. 

b. Marked by the prevalence of slush. 

1848 Thackeray Contrib. to ‘ Punch ' Wks. 1886 XXIV. 
203 [He] came over ten miles to Squattleborough in the 
most slushy weather, and delivered four lectures. 1871 M. * 
Collins Marq. if- Merck. I. x. 304 There are slushy spiasby 
raw comfortless mornings in. .winter. 

2. Weak, washy. 

1839 M°Dowall Poems 117 (E.D.D.), Can slushy tea ere 
be compared Wi’ cogs o’ brose? 1844 J. T. Hewlett 
Parsons -$■ W. xxv, Something stronger and better than 
water or slushy tea. 

b. fig. Rubbishy, trivial. 

1889 Voice (N. Y.) 15 Aug., That is a slushy sentiment. 
1894 Times 3 Jan. 7/3 A large portion of the British public 
is steeped in a sloppy and slushy sentimentalism. 

3. Thick, indistinct. 

1861 Dickens Gt. Expect. Ill, 250 He spoke in a slushy 
voice. 

Sluss, dial, form of Slush sb ? 

Slut (slut), sb. Also 5 slotte, north, slute, 5-6 
slutte, 7 slutt. [Of doubtful origin : cf. G. (now 
dial.) schlutt , schlutte, sclilutz , in sense 1 . Forms 
having some resemblance in sound and sense also 
occur in the Scand. languages, as Da. slatte 
(?from LG.), Norw. slott, Sw. dial, sldta, but 
connexion is very doubtful.] 

1. A woman of dirty, slovenly, or untidy habits 
or appearance ; a foul slattern. 

1402 Hoccleve Letter of Cupid 237 The foulest slutte of 
al a tovne. 6x440 Pallad. on Huso, iv. 273 Ful ferd is hit 
for touching of vnclene Wymmeu— and slottes y suppose 
hit mene. 1483 Cath. Angl. 345/2 A Slute, vbi foule. 1330 
Palsgr. 271/2 Slutte, sonilliart , uilotiere. *581 Petite 
Guazzo's Civ, Conv. in. (1586) 137 b, I haue noted often 
those dames which are so curious m their attire, to he verie 
(duties in their houses, ifiax Burton Auaf. Mel. To Rdr. 

24 Women are all day a dressing, to pleasure other men 
abroad, and go like sluts at home. 17x5 Hfarne Collect. 
( 0 . H. S.) V. 98 Nor was she a Woman of any Beauty, but 


was a nasty Slut, a *763 Shenstone Odes Wks. (1765) 190 
She’s ugly, she’s old, .And a slut, and a scold. *848 Kings- 
ley Saint's Trag. n. viii, Almshouses For sluts whose hus- 
bands died. 1883 S. C. Hall Retro fed II. 249 She looked 
the part of a lagged, slatternly, ditty slut. 

Jig. x6oa Maksion-Z/w*. if- Md n.Whs. 1856 1 . 26 Would’st 
thou have us sluts and never Shift the vestur of our thoughts? 
164a Fuller Holy -$• Prof. St. 11 xii, Did Rome heiein 
look upon the dust behind hei own doores, she would have 
but little cause to call het neighbour slut, 
b. A kitchen-maid ; a cl nidge, rare, 
c 1430 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 133 The quene her toke to 
make a slutte, And to vile services her putt. 1833 J. D. 
Burn Autobiogr. Beggar Boy( 1859) 68, 1 lived with him., 
for neaily six months, and acted the part of cook, slut, but- 
ler, page, footman, and valet de chambre. 

j* c. A troublesome or awkwaid creature. Obs.— 1 
6x460 J. Russei.l BA. Nurtuie m Babees Bk. (1868) 158 
Ciabbe is a slutt to kerve & a wrawd wight. 

2. A woman of a low 01 loose character; a bold 
or Impudent girl ; a hussy, jade. 

6x430 Cov. VI/j'^.(Shaks. Soc.) 2i8Com forth, thou sloveyn! 
com forthe, thou slutte! c 15x3 Cocke Loi ells B. 11 Sluttes, 
di abbes,and counseyll whystelers. 1377-82 Breton Flourish 
upon Faucie Wks. (Grosart) I. 6/2 To haunt the Tauernes 
late,. .And swap cch slut vpon the lippes,.that in the darke 
he meetes, 1621 Burton Anat. Met. 1. ii. iv. i. (1651) 143 
A peevish drunken flurt, a waspish cholerick slut. 1698 Fryer 
Acc. E. India # P.375 Disputes of their Religion, in which 
he found the ciafty blut would involve him, 1742 Fielding 
% Andrews n. iv, I never knew any of these forward sluts 
come to good. X777 Sheridan Trip to Scarborough 1 v. i, 
These lords have a power of wealth indeed, yeq as I’ve 
heard say, they give it all to their sluts and their trulls. 
1839 Dickens Nickleby xviii. Never let anybody who is a 
fi lend. of mine speak to her ; a slut, a hussy. 1848 — Dom- 
bey xliv. Does that bold-faced slut intend to take her warn, 
itig, 01 does she not ? 1881 Besant & Rice Chapi. of PI. 1. 
xii, My lord shall marry this extravagant slut. 
fig. 1602 Kyd Sp. Trag. in. xii a, Night is a murderous 
slut, That would not haue her Densons to be seene. 

b. In playful use, or without serious imputation 
of bad qualities. 

2664 Pefys Diary 21 Feb., Our little girl Susan is a most 
admirable slut, and pleases us mightily. 1678 Bun van 
Pilgr. 1. ii2 AstheMolher cries outagainst her Childin her 
lap, when she calicth it Slut and naughty Girl, and then falls 
to hugging and kissing it. X7X0-1 Swift Lett. (1767) III. 7g 
Ah ! you're a wheedling slut, you be so. 1740-2 Richard- 
son Pamela III. 207 Well did the dear blut describe the 
Passion I struggled with. 1846 Landor Iniag. Conv. I. 233 
Nanny, thou art a sweet slut. 1884 Gordon Jmls. (1885) 
115 Why the black sluts would stone me if they thought I 
meditated such action. 

transf. 1862 Thackeray Philip xiii, You see I gave my 
cousin this dog, ..and the little slu" remembers me. 

3. A female dog ; a bitch. Also attrib., as slut- 
pup. ?Orig. U.S. 

1843 G. Law in Youatt's Dog (ed. Lewis, 1858) iii. 88 The 
dog-pup . . and the slut-pup. Ibid. 8g Thedog was of a dingy 
red colour, and the slut black. 1833 W. Irving in Reader 
No. 57. 131/3 My little leirier slut Ginger.. having five 
little Gingers toddling at her heels. 1893 J. Incus Qor 
Ain Folk (1894) 10, Sluts were not so frequently used for 
shepheiding purposes as dogs, being less tractable. 

4. A piece of rag dipped in lard or fat and used 
as a light. 

1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. (1634) 131 Matches are made 
of linen rags and Brimstone, after the mannei that maids 
make Sluts. 1832 Blac/nv. Mag. Mai. 363 Writing by the 
light of what Irish Jenny called ‘sluts’—- twisted rags, dipped 
in lard, and stuck in a bottle. 1886 L. M’Louth in Library 
Mag. Aug. (1887) 64 Sometimes, .there were for additional 
light, lard l sluts ’, or tallow ‘ dips ’. 
b. The gutLering of a candle. 
a 1864 Gesner Coal, Petrol ., etc. (1865) 92 The mehed 
material overflows, and bears with it the name of 1 slut 

5. Special collocations, as t slut’s corner, a 
corner left nn cleaned by a sluttish person ; also 
fig. ; slut-, slut’s -hole, a place or receptacle for 
rubbish ; also fig, ; t slut’a-pennies, hard pieces 
in a loaf due to imperfect kneading of the dough; 
slut’s- wool, the fluff or dust left on the floor, etc., 
by a sluttish sei vant or person. 

ig73 Tusser Hush. (1878) 167 Sluts corners auoided shall 
further thy health. 1383 Golding Calvin on Dent, cxxxiil 
814 Our house shalbe swept, & we will take good heed y* 
no sluts coiner be left. 1608 Topsell Se/peuts (1658) 779 
Rubbing, brushing, spunging, -waking clean sluts-comers. 
1710 Swift On a Broomstick Wks. 1755 II. J. x8x He sets 
up to be.. a remover of grievances, rakes into eveiy slut’s 
coiner of nature [etc.]. 2730 W. Ellis Country Houseio . 
Comp. 21 Theie is often what we call slutts pennies among 
the bread, that will appear and eat like kernels. 186a Sat . 
Rev. 13 Mar. 298 There are a good many slut-holes in London 
to rake out. 1893 Westm. Rev. Jan, 17 She would also., 
see that floors weie scrubbed, and corners clear of ‘ slut’s- 
wool and spiders well kept down, 
f Slut, a. Obs. rare. Also 6 -Sb. slute, slutt. 

[f. prec.] Sluttish, untidy. 

1300—20 Dunbar Poems xxvi. 72 Mony slute daw and slepy 
duddroun. 1S96 Dalrymfle tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1 . 290 
The foullest slutt husies and seruandis. 1638 Brathwait 
Barnabees Jrn.1. ir. (1818) 53 An hostesse none more slutter. 

Slut (slot), V. Also 7 Sc. slute. [f. Slut jA] 

+ 1 . traits. To render sluttish. Obs. 

a 161 8 Sylvester Tobacco Battered 583 Wks. (Grosart) 

II. 272 Don Tobacco’s damnable Infection, Slutting the 
Body, slaving the Affection. 2643 2 . Boyd Holy Songs in 
Zion's Flowers (1855) App. 12/1 Words. .Which slute the 
body, and als slave the affection. 

2. intr. To act as a drudge. 

1829 Examiner x8/i The Professional morality, .rendered 



SLUTCH. 

it a point of pride to stop short of ‘ slutting for all woik ' for 
the attorneys. 

SlutCA, (slolf) , sb. [Of uncertain origin : cf. 
Sludge si. and Slush si . 1 

It is doubtful whether slnche in the Destr. Troy 12529 is 
an early example of this, as the form in other passages 01 
the poem is shc(c)he Slitch ; but cf. Slutch v. i.] 

1 . Mud, mire, slush. Now dial. 

Cf. also sea-slntch (Sea 18 e) and sta> -dutch. 

1669 Phil. Tratis. IV. 1062 A blackish Slutch mixt with 
the Sand, which infects the whole Spiing. 1776 G. Semple 
Building tit Watery All that soft Slutch would be thrown 
out, and a firm Stone-work put in the Place of it. 1777 
Pennant Brit. Zool. ted. 2) IV. 66 Discovered by an aper- 
ture in the slutch. 1800 W. Chapman Facts ft Rem. rel. 
Witham ft Welland 49 A great portion of rich slimy mud 
or slutch. X854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss., Slutch , 
mud. 1897 Riioscomyl White Rose A mo 92 Mucked up 
fro' heel to hat wi’ slutch (mud) as thou art. 

2. = Slush si . 1 3 a. 

1889 W. Marcroft Ups ft Denims 58, I gave oiders..that 
the grinding slutch must be wheeled out bcfoie breakfast 
time each morning. 

Slutch (slwtj), v. Now dial. Also 4 slueliche. 
[Cf. prec.] 

1 . traits. To cover or soil with mud ; to bemire* 
Hence Slutched ppl. a. 

13.. E. E. Allt't. P. C. 341 penne he swepe to pe sonde in 
sluchched dopes. 1868 Waugh Sneck Bant i, He was 
1 welly (well-nigh) slutched up to th’ neck ' with peat mire. 

2 . To clean out by removing mud. 

1690 in Picton L'pool Mimic. Rye. (1883) I. 288 It is order’d 
in Councel y‘ no allowance be given him to slutch y" frosse 
lake. 1735 Cheshire Fat m A cot. in Sheaf t, 1879) 1. 330 By 
lading and slutching. 1886 Hoi land Cheshire Gloss. 324 
To ‘ slutch a pit ’ is to clean out the mud from a pond. 

3 . intr. To wade about in mud, etc. 

£1861- in dialect use (Lane., Yks.). 

Slutchy (slvtji), a. [f. Slutoii si. + -y.] 
Muddy, slushy. 

1701 in Picton L'pool Mimic. Rec. (18B3) I. 291 Pan-iilus 
, .requiring a blew slutchy clay. 1777 Pennant Brit. Zool. 
(ed. 2) IV. 66 Lodged under stulcliy ground, near low- water 
mark, a 1890 Waugh Heather (1892) Ser. 11. 95 The highway 
was full of slutchy ruts. 

Sluth.(e : see Sleuth si . 2 and v . 1 
Sluther (sly'tJar), v. dial. [var. of Slither w.] 
intr. To slide, slip. 

i7gfi Pegge Derbicisms Ser. 11. 122 Slither , or Slather, to 
slide; to slip. 1854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss, s.v., 
Sluther down the hill. 1888 Dalby Mayroyd II. 165 lie . . 
wriggled his body, and was about to 1 sluther ’ down. 

+ SlU’tly, adv. Obs.—° [f. Slut si. or a.] Slul- 
tishly, foully. 

c 146a Promp. Parv. (Winch.), Slully, cenulenie. 

So + Slu/tness, slutlishness, foulness. Ois.~° 

a 1500 Promp. Parv. (K.), Sluthnes, cenositas. 

t Slu'ttered,///- a. Obs ,- 1 [Cf. next.] Be- 
fouled, dirtied. 

1589 Nasiie A uat. Absurd. B ij b, That those that neuer 
tasted of anything saue the exciements of Aites..shouldu 
preferre theii slutteied sutes, befoie other mens glittering 
gorgious array. 

Sluttery (sltrlari). Now rare. [f. Slut jA] 
1 . Slultisnness, filthiness, dirtiness, untidiness. 
011586 Sidney Arcadia in. (1590) 389 Yet let not sluttery, 
The sinke of filth, be counted huswifery. 1594 Mirr. Policy 
(1599) 153 Cleannesse..is the thing that bringelh her into 
most estimation: as contraiiwise slutterie and filthiuesse 
breeds her most hatred. 1627 Drayton Nimphidia ix, 
These make our Girles their sluttery rue, By pinching them 
both blacke and blue. 1661 Pepys Diary 22 Dec. , I took 
occasion.. to fall out with my wife and my mayde for their 
sluttery. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India ft P, 200 They are 
not to be taxed. .with Sloth or Sluttery in respect of their 
Bodies. 1814 Sco tt Diary in Lockhart (1839) IV. 235 They 
are a long lived race, notwithstanding utter and incon- 
ceivable dirt and sluttery. 18x8 Mary Carlyle in Froude 
Life C. (1882) I. v. 58 It shall be my earnest desire never to 
imitate the abominable slutteries of Mrs. Maclarty, 
t to. concr. Dirt, filth, impurity. Obs. 

X607J. Davies Stttnma Totalis F4*, We can but immure 
Those Sp'rituall Guifls with Fleshes sluttery. 1644 Ham- 
mond Serm. ix. Wks. 1684 IV. 530 All the debaucheries in 
the woild could no moie vitiate them, than the .gold by 
the sluttery it may be mixt with. 1656 Earl Monm. tr. 
Boctalim's Advts.fr. Parnass. n. xiv. (1674) 158 How. . any 
man should be so sullied wjth the sluttery of uncleanness, 
as that he date publish those obscenities, 
t C. A slut. Obs .— 1 

a 1652 Brome City Wit iv. ii, You hurden smock'd sweaty 
sluttery, that couldst love a fellow that wore worsted stock- 
ins fooled, and fed in Cooks shops. 

+ 2 . Woik appropriate to a slut; diuclgery. Obs .— 1 
1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. s66 She is a receiver to all 
professions, and acquainted by expeiience with cookery or 
sluttery. 

+ 3 . Vile or criminal conduct. Obs .— 1 

a 1656 Ussher Atm. (1658) 357 She. .poisoned him, ..and 
to cover this sluttery of hers, she caused one Artemon, who 
was very like him, to lie in his bed. 

4. An untidy room ; a work-room. 

X84X T ait's Mag. VIII. 150 Theie is a little store-room. . 
— -I may nave that for my sluttery, I dare say. 
Slxfttikin.. rare - 1 . [f. Slut sb.] A little slut. 
. *7 ** Swift Jrnl, Stella 29 Aug., But what care you who 
xs pnvy-seal, saucy sluttikins ? 

Sluttily, -ness : see Slutiy a. 

Sluttish, (slzi’tij), a. Forms : 5 slottiech, 6 
-ysshe, sloottish ; 5 sluttissh, 6 sluttys(s)b.(e, 
-ishe, 6- sluttish, [f. Slut si, + -ish.J 
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1 . Of persons : Dirty and untidy in* dress and 
habits, esp. to an extent which, is repulsive or 
disgusting. Now spec, of women. 

(<r) c 1386 Chaucer Can.Ycom, Prol. 83 Why is thy lord 
so sluttissh, I the preye, And is of power bettre clootn to 
beye? 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. xxxi. g2 Then he 
shewed them.. the nature of the S panyard es, howe they ai e 
sluttysshe and lousy. 1597 Beard Theatre God's Jitdgem. 
(1612) 513 A woman gaily attired, . .before whom marched 
an euill fnuoured sluttish vslier. 163a LithgoiV Trav. 1. 26 
They of the vulgar kind ate both ignorant, sluttish and 
gieedy. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India ft P. 269 Their Rusticks 
ate truly.. Sluttish and Slothful. 

(1) 1592 Arden of Feversham iv. iv, If well attyred, thou 
thinks I will be gadding ; If homely, I sceme sluttish in 
thine eye. 1600 J. Porv tr. Leo's Africa 11. 107 Theii women 
are most forlorne and sluttish. 1635 B rereton Trav. 
(Chetham Soc.) 97 We observed the sluttish women, wash- 
ing their clothes in a great tub with their feet. 1709 Taller 
No. 75 P 9 Jenny’s only Imperfection is an Admiration of 
her Parts, which inclines her to be a little, but a very little, 
sluttish. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 13 p 4 The.. maid.. is ns 
lary and sluttish as her mistress. 1822 W. Irving Bracebr. 
Hall (1845) 276 Venting theii direful wrath. .upon the 
sluttish dairy.maid. 1850 Kingsley A. Locke i, Tiie coarse 
men and sluttish women. 

Jig. cx6oo Shaks. Sonn, lv, Vnssvcpt stone, besmcer’jl 
with sluttish time. 1673 [R. Leigh] Transp. Kelt. 140 This 
gallant., espouses the sluttish mother church of Geneva, 

•p b. Of a low or lewd character. Obs. 

1575 Gamut. Gurton lit. iii, Stand to it, thou dastard,.. Ise 
teche the, a sluttish loye 1 _ 1606 Shahs. Tr. ft Cr. iv. v. 62 
Set them downe, For sluttish spoyles of opportunity ; And 
d augh tei s of the game. 

2 . Of things: Unclean, dirty ; grimy; untidy. 

1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Pur. a Tim. 23 In sluttibhe 

clothes, withacountrcfaicte giauitie ofcounlunnuncc, . .they 
conueye them sclues in to other mens houses. 1553 lies- 
publico. 111. vi. 853 Suclie hong rye doggs will slabbe vp 
sluttjsho puddinges. *599 Davies luunort. Soul Introd. 
xsxiii. (1714) 9 The Man loves least at Homo to he, That 
hath a sluttish House. 1617 Mokyson I tin. in, 180 Their 
wivos..areattiied in a sluttish gowne. 1665 Slid. llKKiiuir 
Trav. {1677) 2ix Some boil the cieam in aiawskin, boas 
it is commonly very sluttish, full of hniis and uusalted. 
1678 CumvoMH Intcll. Syst. 798 This Foul and G toss Body 
ofours. . lcmaining still Nasty, Sluttish and Ruinous within. 
1824 Scott St. Honan's xvii, Two or three misciable tubs 
with suds, or such like sluttish contents. 

3 . Appiopriale to, characteristic of, a slut or 
sluts : -p a. Low, despicable, immoral, lewd. 06 s. 

1561 T. Hoiiy tr. Castiglione's Courtyer 22 Not to vse slut- 
tish and Ruflianlike pranckus with anye man. 1587 Tukherv. 
Trag. Tales (1837) 123 Both God and mnn such slultysh 
sutes detest, The lawfull love is ever counted best. 1694 
Crowne Married Beau xv. 44 Who play’d this sluttish trick 
with these gentlemen ? 

b. Partaking of, marked or charactciized by, 
gross slovenliness or untidiness. 

a 1601 Fast/ieil ft /Cat A. (1878) 1. 82 In hot pursuit Of cold 
abhorred sluttish niggardise. 1625 N. Carpenter Gcogr. 
Del. 11. siv. (1635) 245 The sluttish carolesnesse of the one, 
and the cleanly nc-atnesse of the other. 1664 Pepys Diary 
7 Aug., The ill, improvident, di&quiett, and sluttish manner 
that my father and mother and Pall live in the country. 
1718 Prior Epitaph 28 Sluttish plenty deck'd her table. 
1727 Fain, Diit.b.v, Clear-Starching , Some stir the Slmch 
about with a Caudle,, .but this is rejected as a sluttish way. 
1824 W. Irving Tales 'Trav. II. 21 The same air of dc- 
pat ted gentility and sluttish housekeeping. 1843 Carlyi e 
At tsc. (1857) IV. 269 A drowsy life, of ease and sluttish 
abundance. 

Sluttishly (slu lijii), adv. Also 5 slut- 
tisshly, -ysshly, 6 -ishely, -yshely. [f. prcc.] 
In a sluttish manner; untidily, diitily; carelessly. 

c 1490 Caxton Rule St. Bend (1902) 129 Who so cuer 
neclygently or sluttisshly entretyth ony tliyng of the place, 
anone be they rebukyd & punysshid. 1539 Elyot Cast. 
Ilclthe (1541) 14 Moch people in sinal roume living undenly 
and sluttishely. 1542 Udall Elastic. Apoph, (1877) 160 
Mustie or sluttishely kept loues of bread. 1606 Dekmr 
Seven Sins iv, (Arb.) 34 It is all sluttishly ouergrowne with 
Mosse on the out-side. x66x K. W. Charac. Conceited 
Coxcombs (i860) 78 So that she is finely sluttish and sluttishly 
fine. ? a 1720 in Chappell Pop. A /us. II. 649 Whether 
decently clothed or sluttishly di ess'd. 1771 Mrs. Haywood 
Wcw Piesent for Maid 254 Without [eating any [dust] 
sluttishly in corners. 

Sluttishness (sly'tijiivs). Also 5 slwttis- 
nes, 6 scluttishnes. [f. as prcc. + -ness.] The 
character or stale of being sluttish; dirtiness; 
gross slovenliness or untidiness. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 345/2 Slwttisnes; vbi fowlncs. c 1530 
Crt. of Love lxviii, That thou eschewc With sluUishtiess 
tb J self for to offend. 1549 Coverdale, etc. £7 asm. Par. 
1 Peter 2 Which can neither he coriupted with death, ..ne 
yet fade away by age or sluttishnes. 1600 Breton Past/ nil's 
Fooles Cap xxxviii, Slice that is giuen to Ease and Sluttish- 
nesse, And trifles out the time in Trumpery, a 1659 Bp, 
Brownrig Serm. (1674) I. xxx. 382 Christ compares an 
Hypocrite to a piece of sluttishness. 1748 Smollett Rod. 
Rand, xxxviii. (1804) 231 She neglects her person even to 
a degree of sluttishness. 1776 Euphrosyne 1 . 18 My study 
is, I must confess The sacred shrine of sluttishness. 
fiS- z Sd8 Turner II crbal hi. 80 The scluttishnes, filthines, 
and foulnos of the soule. X637 Preston Mount Ebal (1638) 
42 Suffer not any sluttishnesse..to rest in your hearts. 
x8g3 Daily Hews 12 Dec. 6/7 That sluttishness of financial 
prosperity which has been denied to art in all ages. 

Slu-tty, a. Now dial. [f. Slut sb. +-y.] 
Dirty, foul ; slovenly. 

a 1400 in Horslman Hampole's Wks. (1895) I. 303 If pou 
gafe a gret lords drynke in a slutty eoppe & foule. c 1440 
Promp, Parv. 460/2 Slutty, cenitlcntus. 1897 G. Ford 
Larramys iox You in a slutty, pool varmer,.,sure ’nough. 


SLY. 


Hence f Slivttily adv . ; Sln-ttiness. 

C1440 Promp. Pai-o. 460/2 SluttyIy,..«;/«A«ff. X4 S* 
Catgrave Life St. Aug. 46 In summo men we lakltyn |>c 
grele cost of aiay, anil with summe ar we wiotli with her 
sluttynesse. 

Sly (sloi), a., adv., and si. Forms : a. 3 sleh, 
4 sle3, slee3, 4-3 sle3s, slegh.(e, 5 scle3, sclegli ; 

3- 4 sleyb, 4 sleih; 3 slei3li, 3-4 slei30, 4 
sleei3, 5 seley3 ; 4 sleigh^, sleygh(e. II. 3~5 
sley, 4-5 sleye, 5 soley ; 4, Sc. 5-C slo, 5, Sc. 
7-9 slee. 7. 4 slyh(e, alii}, 4-5 slige, sly3(e, 

4- 5 slygh., 4-6 slygite, 4-7 sligh. S. 4-5 sli, 5 
sclie, 5-S slie ; 4-7 slye, 4- Bly. [ME. slip, at). 
ON. sldtg-r (Iccl. shegw, Nonv.j&y; MSw. slbgh, 
older Da. staff) clever, cunning, originally * able 
to strike’, f. slig- piet. stem of sld to strike. The 
later development into northern sice , midland and 
southern sligh , sly, is normal. The corresponding 
abstract noun is Sr , light jf/J] 

A. adj. 1 . Of persons : Skilful, clever, dex- 
terous, or expert in doing something; possessing 
practical skill or ability; skilled, knowing, wise. 
(Also occas. of animals.) Obs. cxc. north, dull. 

а. c 1200 Ormin 13498 Her wass wiss Filippo sleh & ?H’[> 

& ha^herr huimte. 1 1275 Five Joys Virgin 32111 Jk A- 
A Use. 88 per )>e schulen englcs gieie, for pu crt hope hemic 
and sleyh. c 1200 Y. Eng. Leg. 1. 378 A carpenter . . ich am, 
ijuoynte and sleigh. CX340 Hampolk Pr.Consc, 7570 A Is 
clerkes says, )>at er wise and sleghe. c 1350 Ly beans Disc. 
351 As a noble knyght, As werrour queynte ami sehgh. 
c X420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 19 l»o slejo and powre ill water 
henne, ... . . 

ti. a 1300 llavclok 1084 Ilwere mi the 1 finden am so lioy 
So Ilauelok is, or so sloy ? *375 Barbour Bruce xvi. 345 
Ho gertget viiehtis that ves slo, 14.. in Vicaiy s Anal. 
(1888) App. ix. 228 Apono the nose . . Schall thowo loio 
blodo, if tliowo bo slo. 1807 St ago A Use. Poems (1808) <m 
W hou Soy m ie. .was as sloe as onny Danniel. £1859 T. 
Moore hong Sol. vii. x A slee workman. 

y. *3.. Sir Bates 579 ]>e king him loiiedo also is broker, 
And |»e maido, pat was so sli?. cx 380 Wyliis Set. Whs. 
III. 10 lie is umkii of my kyndc, as n sli? werkman. a 1425 
tr. Ardcrne's Ticat. Fistula, etc. 2 God.. hath hid ninny 
tliingis fro wise men and si 130 wliiche he vouLlicsaf aftii- 
ward for to she wo to s j mole men. c 1430 Syr Gtncr. (Roxh.J 
5J33 Gene lilies was bardie and sligh, And saw hem lloe, 
and diogh him nigh. 

б. <2x300 Cursor M. 8695 pe king, pat was sa sli a ueic. 
£1320 Cast. Love (1849) 78 So slye ami ualty they shull 
liyn alle, Thai they shull do all tliyng that in lieie hell doth 
fnlle. 1495 Treviso.' s Barth. l)e /*, A’. x\m. lui. 812 
Amptes ben full lytyll and bon neueithelesse more slye 
[Bodl. AIS. sliyi] and besy than many gretc boestys. x6oo 
Fairfax Tasso x. xli. 187 You.. (whom gr.iuer ago And 
long experience hath made wise and slie). 1865 Danby 
Gloss, s.v., He war a despul sly cliap wlia fost lliuw’l o’ 
thae sun-ptct’rs. 

fb. Const, in or of (also at, on) something. Obs. 
(«) <x X300 Cursor AI. 27280 I11 spiling lokc pe pi cist be 
sli, Nog lit ouerbald hot als on drei. c 1340 IIamiui h Fr. 
Consc. 2C62 parfor puu man in pi woik be slyglie. t X400 
Rowland ft O. 690 pe gentill Gr.iunleie In li.ilaylc pal 
was so sleghe. 15x3 Douglas rlineid v. v. 76 Of Cmt.. 
born was sclie, And in the ciaft of Myneive womlir sic. 

fb) a 1300 Cursor At. 7251 For lie was sle on [ liott . sly of] 
harping leu. 1375 Barbour Btiucxv n. 938 lie semi foi 
inabonis..Tliat sle-ist wes of that misteir. 1393 I.tnol. /*. 
PI. C. xxili. 163 Tins sleuthe was sleyh ol weue amt a 
slyngc made. £1470 IIi.nky Wallace 1. ,,75 (711 that l.ilimu 
as than he was iioellt sle. 1500-20 IIumiak Poems I. v> Gy 
of Gysburne, na Allan Bell,. .At scliot war nevir so she. 
•pe. With infinitive. Obs. 

<1x300 Cmsor AI. 27290 pat pe preist be alei To gar pe 
man him-seluen wrei. c 1400 Laud Troy Bk.nue He., 
asked hem . . * Whether tlici were alle so sly To saue K« tor 
with-outc poudre'. £1450 Bk. Cut tasyc 300 in Halves Bk., 
With woso men.. The falle to go, lokc pou beslegh To oskv 
his nome. 1513 Douglas / lineal vi. xv, 2 '1 he lit pie., lit ne 
,. inoir sle To forge and caive lyflyk staturis of bias. 

•p 2 . Maikcd or characterized by skill or dex- 
terity; showing skilluluess ot ingenuity; eleven ly 
or finely made. Obs. 

1297 R. Gmjuc. (Rolls) 7187 Louertl he side pat uJi pin,' 
niadest ijiiuime & sley. £1330 R. lhfu.NM. C Inert. Wa.e 
(Rolls) 225S Atle lastehewolde lleye, Fepei-haines he made 
li y »t sleye. 1398 Tin vist Barth. Pe P. R. xuil. i. (ISmll. 
Ills.), Hue [i. e. ants, bees, Ui.] w Hikes hep slije ami sotd. 
£1440 Pallad.on ilttsb. v. 154 Wlur the swat mils ilwilfi, 
is craft le.pie. ..Se beer the craft, and truly hit is sh.’lt. 
c 1470 Got. ft Gaw. 883 Thai Iiynt of liis Iuiiivw, to lichn 
his wound; Lecliis war might to lait, with sawi. sa sic. 
15x3 Douglas sEneid 1. Biol. iu3 Retd oftair than am-, 
Weill at ane blenk slee poetry nocht tane ys. 1500 Ses.ssi a 
F. Q. 11. ix. 46 Lids deuu'd of substance sly, "1 hat readily 
they shut and open might. 1721 Ramsay Elegy on Patte 
Birnie i, In sunuci sice the man 1 sing. 

3 . Of persons : Adept or skilful in artifice or craft; 
using cunning or insidious means or methods ; dc- 
ceitlul, guileful, wily, underhand. 

a, p. a X2oo AY. Marker, it pu hauest grimliehe ibroht 
mi bro&er to grunde, pen slehcst deouel of hclle, 1 1275 
Lay. 14366 pe worse was paie wel neb, pat to sochc game 
his wel sleh. c 1375 Cursor AI. 731 (Fairf.i, {>at wyty tleuel 
was ful sley. <1x450 Ms Re 1401 Waytepwt powbe sleglt 
& fel £1470 Henry Wallace v. 740 He was full sic, ami 
ek had mony cast. 1535 W. Stewart Crete. Scot. J. s$t 
Ane subtill man and ol mgyiie richt hie, In all his tyme he 
I wes baith fals and slie. 1724 Ramsay Tea-Table Misc. 
1 (1733* I< 85 Little Uhl her aulu mtmiy ken What thir slee 
1 twa togither were say’n. 1825 Bkockki i jY. C. Gloss,, Slee, 
sly, cunning. 

y, S. £2386 Chaucer Friar's T, 24 He hadde a Somoiiour 
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redy to his bond, A slyer boyc was noon in Engelond. 1390 
Gower Con/. 11 . 235 Thei ben slylie iii such a wise That 
thei be sleihte..Of Fals witnesse bringen iijne [etc.], c 14*0 
Citron. Vilod. 381 pus Danes weren fulle fals and slyje. 
c 1450 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 230 The traytours wene they 
bene so sly, That no mane can hem aspy. 1530 Palsgr. 
324/1 Slye, crafty, subtyll, cuntelleux, Ibid., Slye, wylye, 
fyn. 1379 W. Wilkinson Confui. Fain. Love Ep. Ded. Mj b, 
The subtle assaultcs of so slye and cruell enemyes. 1642 
Rogers Naaman 16 A master having a slie servant, oft 
drunken and carelesse. 1676 Dryden A urengz, 1. i, Some 
slie Court-Devil has seduc’d youi Mind. 177S Sheridan 
Rivals 11. i, He was, indeed, a little inquisitive ; but I was 
sly, sir; devilish sly! 1865 Rat. Rev. n Feb. 162/2 He is 
slyer, less easy to fix with the responsibility of his actions. 
1874 Motley John of Bamevehl I, ii. 131 Smoothest and 
sliest of diplomatists. 

b. Of animals, etc. To run sly (see quot. 1845). 
1640 StR W. Mure Wks. (S.T.S.) II, 6 This slie fox, hunted 
from hole to hole. 1667 Milton P, L. ix. 613 So talk’d 
the spirited sly Snake. 1756 tr. Keysler's Trew. (1760) 1 . 119 
Whatever might be his fidelity to the duke, he [a wolf] was 
very sly and malicious to others. 1776- [see Sly-Goose]. 
1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. it. 29 A sly old fish, too cunning 
for the hook. 184s Youatt Dog it. 38 The Scotch grey- 
hound.., instead of depending on his speed alone,.. has 
recourse to occasional artifices in order to intercept the 
hare, in sporting language, he runs sly. 

G. Of looks : Kxpressive of slyness. 

1821 Scott Kenilw. xxxii, Varney has a sly countenance, 
and a smooth tongue. 1848 Dickens Dombey xiv, The 
grim sly faces in the squares and diamonds of the floor- 
cloth., peeped out at him with less wicked eyes. 

4 . Of actions, things, etc. : Marked or charac- 
terized by, displaying or indicating, artifice, craft 
or cunning ; of an insidious or wily nature. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (18801 321 Freris bildyng..is comune- 
liche niakid bi slyh robbyngis of be fend, c 1386 Chaucer 
Nun's Priest's T. 395 A colfox, ful of sly Iniquitee. 0x440 
Capo rave Life St. Rath. iv. 808 Wheifore I thenke a slyere 
weye to renne, That hir purpos shal not thus encrees. a 1548 
I-Iall Chron lien. PI. 153 By this pratye cautele and 
slyghe imposture, was the towne. .taken. 01x586 Sidney 
Ps. xxxv. iii, Let their sly witts unwares destiuction gett. 
1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 98 Still disappointing all 
the slie designes of the Popes. 1671 Milton P. R. ii. X15 
Satan with slye preface to return Had left him. 01x755 
Watts (J.), Envy, .works in a sly and imperceptible 
manner. 178X Cowper Conversation 744 A mere mask of 
sly grimace. 1833 H - r. Maktineau Berkeley 1. iv. 78 The 
buyers and sellers will make any kind of sly and circuitous 
bargain. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Rug. xvii. IV. 69 The 
Celt found many opportunities of taking a sly tevenge. 

+ b. Of words, etc. : Full of duplicity or wile ; 
subtle; disingenuous. Ohs. 

1387 Trevisa Iligden (Rolls) VII. 371 Wily and sly silo- 
gismes. c 1400 Cursor M. 27998 (Cotton Galba), If pou euer 
..wowid hir with wordes sleghe. 0x440 Jacob's Well 150 
Thru? slye woordys & fayte to make a man weije pat he 
hath vertu. .whan he hath non. 1567 Gude <$• Godlie Ball. 
150 Tak gude keip To thame that cumis to the.. With 
subtcll Serinonis site. 1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. n. v. 88 
A sly equivocation, turning the question from the potentia 
operetta to the potentia operans. 1829 Lytton Devereux 
11. v, He knows not what sly conclusions may be drawn 
from his premises. 

5 . Marked or characterized by secrecy or stealth; 
working, moving, etc., in a stealthy or underhand 
manner. Also of places : Quiet, secret. 

0x440 Prornp . Pam. 472/1 Stalkynge, or soft and sly 
goynge, serptnra. 1593 Shaks. Rich. It, 1. iii. 150 The 
slye slow houres shall not determinate The datelesse limit 
of thy deere exile. 1608 Topsell Seipents (1658) 699 Slie 

E oyson takes the marrow, and eating fire Burning the 
owels warm till all consumed. 1641 Milton Ch. Gorut. 11. 
iii, That severe assise of survaying and controuling the 
privatest and sliest manneis of all men. a 1764 Lloyd Poet. 
Professors Poet. Wks. 1774 I. 35 At some sly corner in the 
Strand. 1766 Goi.dsm. Vicar W. vi, I therefore approached 
my chair by sly degrees to the fire. X807 J. Barlow 
Calttmb. vii. X84 With., the sly watchword whisper’d from 
the tongue. x8ax Scott Kenilw. xix, Thou canst give a 
friend a sly place at a mask or a revel now. 1895 A. Forbes 
Mem, War 4 Peace 102 One of a ‘sly patrol ’ which I was 
accompanying one July morning. t 

b. slang. Illicit, illegal ; esp. Austr. in sly grog 
(seller, etc,) • 

1844 Port Phillip Patriot xx July 2/5 An information., 
against a party for sly grog selling. 1851 Mayiiew Loud. 
Lab. I. 294/2 A sly trade's always the best for paying, and 
for selling too. 1858 M«Combie Hist. Victoria x. 127 Con- 
victs, who erected huts, and became 'sly grog' sellers. 
X875 Melbourne Spectator 21 Aug. 190/1 Several vendors of 
sly-grog were fined. , , 

6 . Playfully mischievous or malicious ; roguish ; 
waggish. 

1764 Gray J. T. 1 When sly Jemmy Twitcher had smugg d 
up his face. 1785 Burns 1st Ep. to J. Lapraikxiv, A spunk 
o’ Allan’s glee, Or Ferguson’s, the bauld an’ slee. x8oo 
Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Fain. 1 . 156 Looking, with a sly 
wink, at Emma. 1805 N. Niciiolls Corr. w. Gray (1843) 45 
The sly, delicate, ana exquisitely elegant pleasantry of La 
Fontaine. 1833 Tennyson Miller's Daughter 133 And so it 
was— half-sly, half-shy, You would, and would not, little one. 

7 . In special collocations, as sly bread, -bream, 
-cake, silurus (see quots.); also + sly- cap, a sly 
or cunning person. 

1681 Otway Soldier's Fort. iv. i, Ah, villain ! Ah, sly- 
cap 1 have I caught you? 1836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes I. 
403 The Sly Silurus, Silurus glams. X854 Owen in OrPs 
Ctrc. Set.. Org. Nat. 1 . 181 The sly-bream ( Spams insidtalor 
of Pallas). 1855 [Robinson] Whitby Gloss., Sly-cakes , tea- 
cakes plain and uninviting on the outside, _ but when eaten 
are found full of currants and richness within. They are 
also called Cheats, a 1887 Cassell’s Did. Cookery s.v., 
Sly Bread, or Bread Fritters (an economical., sweet dish). 


8. Comb., as sly-iongued. 

c 1730 Ramsay Fables , Fox 4 Rat 30 Dragon, lord chief 
treasurer, must pay To sly-toiigu'd Fleechy. 

f B. adv. In a sly, skilful, or cunning manner; 
slyly. Also Comb., as sly-couchcd. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8420 pow do him for to foster slei, To 
be lered him-self to lede. 1370-80 Visions St. Paul 125 
in O. E. Misc. 226 pe Aungel seide to him ful sleih, ‘ pet 
vsuden Ocur and vsuri ’. a 1400 Rom. Rose 7449 For sem* 
blant was so slye wrought, That falsnesse lie ne espyed 
nought. x6z8 Feltham Resolves 1. xxxv, Satan began fir-it 
hesitations, and his sly-couch’d Oratory, a 1802 Katharine 
Jaffray vit. in Child Ball. IV. 220/2 Up then spak Lord 
Faughanwood, An he spak very slee. 

C. absol. or as sb. 1 . pi. Skilful or crafty per- 
sons. f Also sing., one who is skilled or ennning. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7405 A monek he sende him in 
message, & dude as pe. sley, a 1320 Sir Tristr. 27X And 
euer he dede as pe slei^e. Ibid. 379 O lond pai sett pat 
sleije. c 1400 Pride of Life in Non-Cycle Myst. Plays 04 
pou spekis 11031 as pe sleye. c 1470 Henry Wallace x. 382 
On the fyllat full sternly straik that sle. 

2 . On {upon, under, or by) the sly , in a secret, 
clandestine, or covert manner; without publicity 
or openness ; secretly, covertly, stealthily. 

(a) xSxa J. H. Vaux Plash Diet, s.v., Any business trans- 
acted, or intimation given, privately, or under the rose, 
is said to be done upon the sly. 1866 Reade G. Gaunt 
(ed, 2) III. X02 A certain farmer's man, who wired hares 
upon the sly. 

{b) 1825 Spoiling' Mag. XVI, 330 We should find them ever 
on the ‘sly ’, as it is called.. 1851 Mayhew Lond. Lab. I. 
387/1 They sold it.. to ladies that liked a drop on the .sly. 
x888 Bryce Amer. Commw. III. xc. 234 Prominent poli- 
ticians came to seek favours from him on the sty. 

(c) 1840 Longf. Span, b indent 111. v, As soon as you see 
the planets are out, in with you, and be busy with the ten 
commandments, under the sly. 

(it) 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede vii, Mrs. Poyser. . continually 
gazed at Hetty’s charms by the sly. x86r Rom. Dull Life 
xxx. 218 It seems to me disgraceful to do tilings by the sly, 
that you dare not have known. 

Sly (slai), v. Sc. and U.S. [f. Sly a.] intr. 
To move, go, etc., in a sly or stealthy mannei ; to 
slip unobserved ; to slink. 

For other Scottish dial, senses, see Jamieson's Did. s.v. 
Slee and Sly. 

1825 Jamieson Snppi., To Sly, to go or approach silently 
and slily. 1845 S. Judd Maigaret l. xi. (1871) 64 She would 
creep from her room and sly into the street. 1B88 The 
Advance (Chicago) 6 Dec., Nobody noticed Caddie slying 
along to the desk where the teacbei had laid the switch. 

f Sly, var. of sli Slikjs a., such. Obs. 
c 1375 Cursor M. 12052 (Fairf.), Quy dos pou, sone, on sly 
manere. 

Sly, obs. form of Slay v. 
f Sly-band, variant of Slee-BAND Obs. 

1762 Mills Prad, Husb. I. 256 This [Rotherham] plough, 
of which AB is the beam, . . NP the bridle, S the sly-band. 
Sly-boot(S. Also slyboot(s. colloq, [f. Sly a. 

+ Boot ji. 3 ] A sly, cunning, or crafty person ; one 
who does things on the sly. Freq. in mild or 
jocular use, ana usually in plural foim. 
pi. a 1700 B, E. Did. Cant. Crete, Sly-boots, a seeming 
Silly, but subtil Fellow. 1701 Cibber Love Makes a Man 11. 
i, Look, look,— look, o’ Sly-boots; what, she knows nothing ' 
of the Matter! 1774 Goldsm. Retaliation 28 That sly- 
boots was cursedly cunning to hide ’em. X833 T. Hook 
Parson’s Dau. ill. ii, Had there been any body to watch 
the venerable sly-boots. 1897 Riioscomyl White Rose A mo 
49 But, Ithel, you are a slyboots too ; pretending to read 
for the law 1 

transf. 1838 Emerson Address Litei ary Ethics Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 212 Truth is such a flyaway, such a slyboots. 
x8g4 Hall Caine Manxman in. xxi, ‘ Oh, but the sun is an 
old sly-boots ’, she answered. 

sing. 71730 Swift Dan Jackson's Reply Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 
256, 1 much suspect you mean Lhe latter, Ah sly-boot 1 x8xo 
Splendid Follies 1 . 97 Yes you do,.. you young slyboot, 
only you won’t understand. 

Sly-goose. Orkney. Also slygoose. [f. Sly a. 

+ Goose sb."] The sheldrake, Tadorna cornula 
or T. vulpctnser. 

1776 Pennant Brit. Zool. (ed. 2) II. 500 From this in- 
stinctive cunning, the natives of the Orknies to this day 
call them [sheldrakes] the sly goose. 1793 Statist. Arc. 
Scot l., Orkney VII. 546 The dunter or eider duck, the sly 
goose, the awk. 1822 Hibbert Desc. Shetl. Isl. 408 The 
shieldrake, or slygoose, builds in these rabbit burrows. 

Sly-grog : see Sly a. 5 b. 

Slyish. (sbrif), a. [f. Sly a. +-isii.] Some- I 
what or rather sly ; roguish. 

1828 Mirror X. 348/2 Tins chap was a slyish young dog. 
1886 Stevenson Dr. Jekyll $ Mr. Hyde r 31 A.. smooth- 
faced man of fifty, with something of a slyish cast perhaps. 

Slyly, slily (slaiii), adv. Forms : a. 3 slah-, 4 
elehliche, sleijlyoh; 4-5sle3-(4slee5-,5 slelje-), 

5 sleghly, -li ; 4 sleijli, 5 -ly ; 5-6 sleighely. 

0. 4-5 slely (5 sole-), 6 slelie ; 4 sleyli, -ly ; 
slsili, 5 -ly, 6 -lye, .SV. slealie, -lye, 5-6, Sc. 8- 
sleely. 7. 4 slyh-, slihly, 4-5 sli5li (4-5 -lioh), 

5 slyjly, 6 slygh(e)-, slighly. 5. 4 slilieli, 4- 
slily (6 slilye, 7 sliely). e. 4 slylieh, 4- slyly (5 
slyely). [f. Sly a. + -ly 2 . Cf. ON. slctgliga, MSw. 
sldgeliga.'] 

1 . + a. Cleverly, skilfully, dexterously ; wisely. 
Obs. b. Cunningly, artfully; covertly, secretly, 
stealthily, quietly. 

a. C1205 Lay. 8586 He ferde ut of Doure..in to ane 
muchele sleede & slahliche his folc hudde. 7 e X370 Chaucer 


Troylus v. 83 He ful soft and sleighcly gan hiie seye, 
* Now hold youre day ’. c 1380 Sir Ferurnb. 3509 pan pay 
be-speken how he myjt Slejlych a-scape out of pe sy3t. 
*393 Langl. P. PI. C. vii. 107 For to slee hym slehliche 
slehthes ich by-penke. . c 1400 Destr, Troy 12690 [pai] 
letyn sailes doune slide sleghli & faire. a 1425 Ir. Aide rue’s 
Treat. Fistula, etc. 4 Answere he sle^y to thingisy-asked, 
that he be no3t y-take in his wordes. 

/ 3 . a 1300 Cursor M. 0404 In paradis he did him rest, And 
sleili slope apon him kest. 1375 Barbour Bruce xix. 538 
On the ferrer syd Toward thame slely can he ryd. 0x400 
Laud Troy Bk, 913 The lady laujte A fair ymage and him 
by-taujte,.And bad him sclely with him bere. 0x440 Gesta 
Rom. I xxi. 390 (Addit. MS.), Was neuer soule so slely 
wonne and sauyd. 1513 Douglas PEneid r. vi. 77 Slelie 
with ane knyfe, Or he was wai, [he] reft Sicheus the lyfe, 
1584 Leg. Bp. St. Andreis 909 Maister Jhone Dowgfaxs 
weill can tell, How slealie he deceavit him sell. 1722 
Ramsay Three Bonnets iv. 5 [She] sleely, when he did 
appear, About his success ’gan to Speer. 

, Y- c 1350 Will. Palerne (Roxb.) 29 He slod sli?li a doun a 
slepe ful harde. 1390 Gower Couf. I. 130 So slihly cam it 
noght aboute That thei ne ben discoevered oute. 14x2-20 
Lydg. Chron. Troy iv. 4507 Lo, how pe serpent of discord 
can glyde Ful slyjly in. 0 1449 Pecock Repr. 11. ix. 194 
The feend hath deceyued SU3I1 and wijlily incn..whicne 
han worschipid ymagis. a. 1470 H. Parker Dives <5- Pauper 
<W. de W. 1496) 1 lxiv. 108/2 How pryuely and how 
slyghely they may begyle her euen crysten. 1580 Sir H. 
Cobham in Cal. State Papers, For., Eliz. 143 [There are 
ways and means used] slieghly. 

8. 13.. Cursor M. 11231 (Gdtt.), Bot sliliker he come and 
ijede. 1387 Thevjsa Higden (Rolls) II. 41 Me may noujt 
setle by pis swolwe but slily at pe ful see. 1393 Langl. 
P. PI. C. XII, 266 Dauid pe douhty pat deuynede how 
vrye Mighte slilokeste be slayn. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 
iv. iv. 3 Heere in these Confines slily haue 1 lurkt. 1676 
Hubbard Happiness of People 58 Yet doth this sin slily 
insinuate it self into the heart of the forwardest Pio* 
fessors. 1728 Morgan Hist. Algiers II. iv. 273 The Letter 
d lopped under the Bank on which he sate rowing, . but a 
Spanish Renegado..took it up slily. 1760-72 H. Brooke 
Fool ofQual. (1809) I. 78 They silly crouded behind the 
door,.. ready to issue, in an instant. 1833 Hr. Maktineau 
Charmed Sea vii. nr But would they not be slily kept for 
money? 1869 Swinburne Ess. Stud. (1875) 205 The 
Chorus, secretly reassured and slily hopeful. 

transf. 1651 Davenant Gondibcrt 111. ii. 17 Beneath that 
shade Two Rivers slily steal. 1686 J. Moyle Abstract Sea 
Chymrg. x. 113 A Catarrh is a Rhume that has taken a 
habit of trickling slily down the Aspera arteria. 

e. c 1285 Chaucer L. G. W. 2045 A riadne , So slyly & so 
wel I shal me gye. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. gt pey 
feynep for to flee., pat pey mo we pe slyloker here enemyes 
wynne and slee. a 1450 Myrc 554 Thenne moste pou 
slyly Aske of hem [etc ]. 1474 Caxion Chesse iv. ii (1883) 
168 Hit is nccessarye that lie goo .emperatly and slyly. 
1509 Barclay Shyp o/Folys (1570) rgo Death dayly stealeth 
slyly on thee. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 1. i. 3 While we 
pursu’d the Horsmen of y» North, He slyly stole away. 
1624 Gataker Transubst. 185 Which he slyly passeth by, 
and malceth not a word of. 1738 J. Fisiiiir Value 0/ 
Divine Truth (1803) 10 These set themselves in opposition 
to all Confessions, whether more openly or more slyly. 
x8x2 Crabbe T ales xiii. 297 So we can slyly our amuse- 
ments take. 184B Mrs. Jameson Sacr. 4- Leg. Art (18501 
87 A boy is slyly appropriating the money which the apostle 
has thrown down. 1878 Masque of Poets 32 Fate follows 
faster And snares us slyly from behind. 

2 . In a playfully mischievous or malicious 
manner ; -with a touch of malice or ridicule ; 
roguishly, waggishly. 

2837 Dickens Pickw. xxxi, The clerk winked slily at Mr. 
Pickwick. 1873 M- Collins S/7. Silchester's Whim I. iii. 

42 * It might tempt some people ’,said Mrs. Silchester slyly. 

+ 3. Used for Slightly adv. 4. (Peih. an error.) 
1582 Stanyhurst Mncis iv. (Arb.) 103 Why the Lauin 
regions, and stock, he soslilye reputeth? Ibid. 104 You 
buyld a cittye, youre owne state slilye regarding. 

Slyne, variant of Slink sb. 

Slyness (slai-nes). Also 4 slegh-, 5 sleey-, 
8-9 Sc. slee-, 7 slxness(e. [f. Sly a. + -NESS. J 
The quality or state of being sly (for wise). 

*357 Lay Folks Catech. 424 The fift vertu. .[is] slegb[t]e 
or slegbness [L. prudencia], 1382 Wyclif Ecclus. xix. 22 
Ther is certeyn sleeyuesse, and it is wicke. c 1440 Prornp. 
Pam. 459 Slynesse, idem quod sleythe. 1530 Palsgr. 271 
Slynesse,^?WMF. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) ii xo 
Most good men detesting the lightnes of the one, the am- 
bition of the other, and the slmesse of the third. 0 1718 
Swift Sheridan's Submission iv, Then, with wonted wile 
and slyness, They left me in the lurch. *791 A. Wilson 
Poems 4- Lit. Prose (1876) II. 23 In Allan’s verse sage slee- 
ness we admire. r8zz Hazutt Table-t. I. iv. 86 The eye 
turned lound to look at you without turning the head in- 
dicates generally slyness or suspicion. 1885 Munch. Exam. 

22 Sept. 5/3 There is a certain slyness and caution about 
him, 

b. A sly or covert allusion, rare. 

1823 Moore Fables ii. 106 And satires at the Court they 
levelled. And small lampoons, so full of slynesses. 

I’Slyp. Obs.- 1 (Meaning uncertain.) 

13 . E. E. A Hit, P. B. 1264 He..brestes vp pe gates, 
[they] Slouen alle at a slyp pat serued per-inne. 

Slype (slaip). Arch. [Perhaps a special sense 
of Slipe sb. 2 , but cf. WFlem. sltjie, shjpe a secret 
path.] A covered way or passage, esp. one lead- 
ing from the transept of a cathedral or monastic 
church to the chapter-house. 

x86x G. G. Scott Westm. Abbey 37 It occupies a space 
which is very frequent in abbeys, intervening between the 
transept and the entrance to the chapter-house, and often 
called by the expressive name of ‘ the slype 1865 Eeclesto • 
logist XXV. 207 The Slype was the passage which led to 
the cemetery lying usually between the transept and chap- 
ter house, <884 i<jth Cent. Jan. 104 Where the transept 
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ended there usually came a narrow passage called a slype. 
1888 Daily News 6 Sept. 6/s The stones foiin part of die 
vaulting of the slype or corridor leading to the old burial 
ground of the monks. 

attnb. 1896 IVcstm.Gaz. nSerit. 3/1 E\amplesof twelfth- 
century \voik..may he seen 011 the slype door of the south 
tiansept of St. Alban's Abbey. 

Slyper : see Swobd-slifeu. 
f Sly re. Sc. Obs. [ad, LG. sleicr, slijer , G. 
schlder fine linen, veil,] A fine kind of linen or 
lawn. Also dyre-Iawn. 

1621 Sc. Ads, Jus. VI (1S16) IV. 626/1 That nopersoun. . 
weare vpoun hair bodies tifneis, Cobwebe, Lanes, or Slyires. 
1661 Ibid., Chas //(1820) VII. 254 Slyicland [=-lawn] ilk 
hundreth ells, three ounces. 

f Slyship. Obs.~ l In 4sl0ih8ohupe, -schipe. 
[f. Sly a. + -ship.] Skill, cleverness. 
c 1320 Cast. Love 8oi_Foure vertues cardinals per beofi : 
pat is, strengpe and sleihschupe [v.r. sleihschipe], Rihtful- 
nesse and worschupe. 

Slyte, obs. form of Sleet sbO ; var. of Slitje v . 
Slyther(neaae, obs. forms of Sltthe«(nehs. 
Smack (smsck), sb .! Forms : 1 smsee, 3-4 
smac ( Orm . smacc), 4-6 sma 3 c (6 smake), 5-6 
smakke, 4-7 smaeke, 6- smack, [OE, smsee, 
= OFris. smek, MDu. smac, MLG. sniak (LG. 
smakk, schmakk ; also Sw. smak, Da. smag), 
OIIG. and MIIG. smac, smack (G. dial, schmack ; 
ef. G. geschmack). Slightly different in foimatiun 
are OFiis. smaka (WFris. smack) , MDu. smake 
(Kilian smaeck ; Du. smaak), MLG. smake (LG. 
smdk, schmaak). See also Smatoii j#. 1 ] 

1 . 1 . A taste or flavour ; the distinctive or pecu- 
liar taste of something, or a special flavour dis- 
tinguishable from this. 

a 1000 in Wr.-Wulcker 225 Dultis sapor, i. dtelcis odor, 
swete smtec c *050 Ibid. 4 55 Nectar, . . (/one s wetan smote. 
c 1200 Okmin 1653 Foil witt and skill iss wel inoh pun li 
sail less smacc bitacnedd. Ibid. 14294 Siva sumni pej} wateir 
Wfcrenil, Off wikke smacc. 1340 Ayenb. 112 pet is kynges 
tnetc hue-mum bye|i ech manyeie lykinges and alle guode 
smackes. a 1400 Stockh. Medical MS. ii. CoS in Anglin. 
XVIII. 322 Of hennebaue am spycy-s iij.. Alle wyll sauour 
an hidhows smak. C1475 Henryson Poems (S.T. S.) III. 

1 52 It wilbe f»e softar and sweittar of fie smak. a 1336 
Pi overbs in Songs, Carols, etc. (E, lfi. T. S.) 128 Tliowgh 
peper be blak, it hath a good smak. 1578 Lyie Dodoens 

II. lxxxv. 263 The leaues..are of a very strong and pleasant 
sauour, and good smaeke or taste. 1606 J. Carpenter Solo- 
mon's Solace xxviii. 118 Those vessels will long retaine and 
yeeld the smack of that liquor which was in them first 
sleeped. 1675 Evelyn Terra. (1729) 29 Every plant has a 
smack of the Root. 1710 T. Fuller Pharm. Extern fi. 1 
Midling Ale.. that hath 110 burnt, musty, or otherwise ill 
'•mack. 1761 Ciiurciull Rosciad Wks. 1763 1 . 24 And Uoni* 
face, disgi ac’d, betrays the smack. . of FalstalFs sack. 1823 
J. Badcock Dom. A musem. at It possesses a dull, acid- 
ulous, offensive smack, and an empyieumalic smell. 1873 
Browning Red Cott. Nt.-cap 24s And now, for perfume, 
pour Disliluient rate, ..Till beverage obtained the fancied 
smack. 

b. fig. or in fig. context. 

1340 Ayenb. 177 Efterward ine ssel lete pane smak of 
-'dine. 1593 in Lyly's Wks. (1902) III. 451 Experience bids 
me..champe the bridle of a bitter smaeke. i6goL>RYuEN 
Amphitryon 1. i, He’s constanL to a handsome family; he 
knows when they have a good smack with them 1850 
Thackeray Pendennis xli, There a-e works of all tastes 
and smacks. 

f o. Pleasant or agreeable taste or relish. Obs. 
1573 Tussgk Hush. <1878) 132 Least Doue and the cadow, 
thete finding a smack, with ill slormie' weather cloo perish 
thy stack. 1600 Tourneur Traits. Mctam. xxix. 202 If 
tins sweet sinne still feedes him. with her smaeke. 

+ 2 . Scent, odour, smell. Obs. 
a moo [see sense 1]. c 1250 Owl <]■ Night. 823 peune is pcs 
hundes smel fordo ; he not purli pe meynde smak hweper he 
schal vorp peabak. i549_ E. Allen Par. Iiev. 19 A cat of y® 
mounlayne.., whiche with her smaeke and savour, diaweth 
many beastes unto her. 

3 . transf. A trace, tinge, or su gg estion ^some- 
thing specified. 

Common c 1370-1680, and in mod. use. 

*339 Cromwell in Merriman Life >5- Lett. (1902) II. 173 
To powre in som smak of the pure ieruying of Cristes doc- 
trine amonges them. *377 B. Gooait Heresbach's Ilusb. 
in. (1586) 138 b, Whatsoeuer commeth of ail aide slock e, 
hath lightly a smack of his olde paientes imperfection. 160a 
2 Pt. Return fr. Parnass. 11. vi, Good faith, the hoy 
begins to haue an elegant smack of my stile. 1639 Fuller 
Holy War iv. viii. (1840) 191 The others weie suspected to 
have a smack of the imperial faction. 1G88 Holme Armoury 

III. 233/1 The Orcadians, .use the Gothish Language, which 
they derive from the Norwegians,, .of whose qualities they 
still have a smack. 

1843 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Reform. II. 75 Graceful 
poems— not the less attractive for a slight smack of the 
workshop. 1874 Burnand My Tune xxix. 280 A smack of 
teal earnestness in his tone. 

t b. A slight or superficial knowledge ; a smat- 
tering. Chiefly in phr. to have a smack of at, or 
in something. Obs. 

(*) *55* Robinson tr. More's Utopia (1895) g If it be one 
that hath a ly tell smaeke of learnynge. 1581 Mulcaster 
Positions xxxvii. (1887) 144 By cause they haue some petie 
smake of their booke. c 1618 Moryson I tin. iv. 229 Hauing 
gott a smaeke of the grownds of our lawe. 1685-90 J, Cood 
l V mderful Provid. (1849) *04 A very young man . . who had 
got a smack of the Latin tongue. *791 Mrs. Radclifse 
Rom. Forest (1820) 1, 66, I learned a smack of boxing of 
that Englishman, 

\.b) 1579 Lyly E uplines (Ark) 151 Wfiqieby he may . . liuue 


in al sciences a smaeke, whereby be may readily dispute of 
anything. 1602 2 nd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. in. i, He 
hath also a smaeke in poetry. 1679 M. .Mason Tickler 
Tickled 2 For Padge hath a Smack at Latin, but let them 
English it that will. 

c. A mete tasting, a small quantity, of liquor ; 
a mouthful. Also fig. 

*693 Duyden Pei-sins iv. 69 He 'says the wimble, often 
diaws it back, And deals to thirsLy servants but a smack. 
*759 Garrick High Life below Staiis ii, He has had a 
smack ofcvciysortofwine. 1766 Ansi by New Path Guide 
(ed. 2) 135 May I venture to give Ilei a Smack of my Muse ? 
1824 W. Irving Tales Trav. 1. 18 A relish of ihe.Marquis’s 
well-known kitchen, and a smack of his superior Cham- 
pagne and Burgundy. 1865 J. Hat ion Filter Sweets iii, 
We’ll just have one smack of the liquor before you’ie off 
to Ilelswick. 

d, A touch or suggestion of something having a 
characteristic odour or taste. 

1848 Dickens Dombty vii. There was a smack of stabling 
in llie air of Princess's Place. 1886 S 1 kvrkson Silverado 
Sq , 34 A rough smack of resin was in the ah.. 1889 Doyle 
Mi cah Clarke 320 A gentle bieeye, sweet with the smack 
of the country. 

II. f 4 . a. The sense 01 faculty of taste. Obs. 

So OFiis. smek, G. ( ge)schmack , utc. 

a 1200 Vices 3 Virtues 17 Jusihthe, jeherhpe, smac, and 
smell, and taetpe. 

+ b. fig. Delight or enjoyment ; inclination, re- 
lish. Chiefly in phrases. Obs. 

*340 Ayenb. 33 He. .lo-ualp ine pa slacncsse pet he ne 
hep smak, ne deuocion, wel to done. 1551 Rohinson tr. 
More’s Utopia 11. (1895) 254 So quyckelye they haue taken 
a smaeke in couetesenes. 1580 Lyly Euphttcs (Aib.) 426 
Philautus had taken such a smaeke in the good entertain- 
ment. 1609 Ev. Woman in Hum. 11. i, I haue no appethe 
at all to live in the countiie.., now, as they say, I have got 
a smaeke on the Cittie. 1620 Shelton Quix. in. \i. I. 231 
She hath a vciy great Smack of Com tsliip, and plays with 
eveiy one. 

Smack (smock), sb.- Also 6 smaclco. [Re- 
lated to Smack vfi Cf. MDu. smaik (Kilian 
smaeke ; Du. and Fiis. smak), LG. smaik e, G. 
dial, sckmacke ; also Da. smirk, Sw. smack.] 

1 . A sharp noise 01 sound made by sepal ating 
the lips quickly, esp. in kissing, and in tasting or 
anticipating food or liquor. 

157a Levins Manip. 5 Y u smaeke of a kissu, suauiutn. 
1596S11AKS. Tam. Shrew m. ii. 180 Hee. List her lips with 
such a elamoious smaeke, that at the parting all the Church 
did ecclio. 1679 Duyuen Limber ham 1. i, She has a notable 
Smack with her 1 I believe Zeal first taught the Ait of 
Kissing close. 17*2 Stei.le Sped. No. 508 r 3 Tasting die 
Wine with a judicious Smack. 1739 R. Bull tr. Dede- 
kindus' Grobianns 142 The Dogs may lick it with a savby 
Smack. 1838 D. Jerhold Men of Character (1851) 10 She 
..gave me such a salute, a team two fields away went 
gallop off at the smack. 1878 Browning Poets Ctoisic 116 
With smack of lip, and long-diawn sigh through teeth 
Close clenched o'er satisfaction. 

b. A loud or sounding kiss. 

1604 T. M. Black Fk. in Middleton's Wks. (Bullen) VIII. 
24 The slave., bussed the bawd for joy: when presently I 
left them in the midst of their wicked smack. 1651 J. Cleve- 
land Poems 2 Love priuls her Signets in hei smacks, Those 
Ruddy drops of squeezing wax. 17 29 Gay Polly 11. ix, 
Come, noble captain, take one hearty smack upon her lips, 
and then steer off. 1786 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Juvenile 
Tndiscr, 1. 97 Giving the females first a warm smack round. 
1815 Scott Guy M. xxiv, ‘ Whisht ! whisht 1 guduwife,' said 
her husbancljwjth. a smack that had much more affection 
than ceremony in it. 

transf. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias it. viii. r 3 Bestowing such 
hearty smacks upon the bottle, as to empty it very shortly. 

2 . The crack of a whip, lash, etc. 

1781 Cowi'ER Expost. 519 Thy soldiery. .Were train’d 
beneath his lash, and knew the smack. 1803 tr. P. I.e 
Fruit’s Moms. Fotte II. 10 Five or six smacks of a whip 
loused their attention. 1825 Sporting Mag. XVII. 36 Old 
coachmen . . like a smack of the whip. 1901 Daily Express 
28 Feb. 6/7 At the first swishing smack of the lash. 

3 . A sounding blow delivered with the flat of the 
hand or something having a flat surface ; a slap. 

Also fig. a smack in the face, a sharp rebuff. 

c 1746 J. Collier (Tim Dobbin) View Lane. Dial. (1775) 
58 Th’ biggur rascot should ha' th’ biggei smacks on moor 
on uni. 1789 WoLLor (P. Pindar) lip. to falling Minis. 
Wks. 1812 II. 127 Just now and then a gentle smack To 
infoiiu his Royal Colt what Being rode him. 1827 <>, 
Higgins Celtic Druids 128 A naughty or saucy boy, at 
school, often gets a smack on the face 1886 Silvi.nson 
Kidnapped iii, He jumped up. .and hit me a suiack upon 
the shoulder. 

b. A vigoious or powciful hit with a crickit-bal. 

1875 Lillywhitc's Cricketers' Ann. 26 Two ticmciiduus 

‘ smacks ’ over the chains sunt llie crowd into raplurus. 

c. colloq. A slap or go at something. 

1880 Pall Mall G. 30 Dec. 2/2, I am longing to have a 
smack at these Matabulcs. 

1 4 . (See quo t.) Obs.— 1 

1798 Jane Austen Lett. (1884) 1. 169 The ball on Thuis- 
day was a very small one indeed, hardly so large as an 
Oxford Smack, 

Smack (smsek), sb . 3 Naut. Also 7 smaeke. 
[piob. a. Du. smak, earlier smaeke (Kilian), = LG. 
smakke, smak (Da. smakke , Sw. smaeke), G. 
schmackip. The source, and the relation to F. 
semaque , Sp. esmaque, Fg. stwtaca, arc uncertain.] 

1 . A single-masted sailing-vessel, fore-and-aft 
rigged like a sloop or cutter, and usually of light 
burden, chiefly employed as a coaster or for 
fishing, and formerly as a tender to a ship of war. 


1611 [see z\. 1684 E. Ciiamuerlayne Pies. St. Eng. u. 
(ed. 12) 245 The Gravesend Smack. 1689 Loud. Gas. No. 
2468/4 Yestciday came in heie a Ketch and a small Smack 
fi om the Fleet. 1696 Phil. Ti ans. XIX. 350 Plenty uf huge 
Soak, taken in Tioul-Nets, the Smacks being under Sad 
trailing them along, 1740 Wooduoose in Ilamvay Trav. 
(1762) 1. 11. xvii. 74 They had .011 the stocks.. five snmtks 
of one hundred and eighty tons. 1750 Blancki.ey Naval 
Expos. 150 Smacks are necessary Transporting Vessels, 
with one Mast and half Spieet-sail. 1801 Net son 4 Aug. 
in Nicolas Di\p. (1845) IV. 440 Pray send one of the Smacks 
to Hosely Bay with my lotLcr to Sir Edwaid Belly. 1827 
O. W. Roueris Voy. Ccntr. A liter. 1C9 A .small smack of 
about fifteen tons burden. 1877 Black Green Past. -\\i\, 
Not dangerously forourselve&jbutfoi thcanchored schooneis 
and smacks, 

b. LkS. A fishing-vessel having a well in which 
fish may be kept alive. 

a t8gt Fisherman' s Memorial Fk. 70 (Cent. ), Many uf 
them weie made into smacks, so-called, which was dime 
by building a water-tight compattmcTit amidships, and 
boring holes in the bottom Lo admit salt-water, and thus 
the fish were kept alive. 

2. attrib ., as smack commander, - master , -owner; 
smack-load; smack-sail, vessel, etc.; smack-boat 
U.S., = sense 1 b {Cent. Micl.). 

1611 Coigu.j Cateplcure, . .asm ache, or mi/ren sayle, 1683 
Hi does Diary 25 Aug. I. 105,2 Sloops of about 25 Ton 
apiece, with Smack Saiios. 1688 Sir C. Shovel in Naval 
Chum. VI. 32, I may have, .some other smack vessell. 1737 
J. Ciiamuerlayne St. (.It. Ft it. (id. 3.1) II. 67 A Smack 
Commander. 1750 Blanche! y Naval h i pot. *49 Shoulder 
of Mutton, Squaic, Lugg, and Smack Sails. 1871 Daily 
News 22 Sept , The piimipal sliip-uwiieisuud smack-mvneis 
ofdicpoit of Ipsiwch. 1885 ManJi. Exam. 4 Fel). 4/7 
'three Y. 1.. *.'«■. ki . ' . ■■;*.' piiacy on the 

high sen -null 1 ■< I . le yeal loji. . 

a smack ■ < - • . , . . ■ I' , 

Smack (snack), vi Also 4, 6-7 emacko, 4-5 
amakko. [f. Smaitc sb. 1 Cf. MIIG. smacken (II. 
’ schmackcu), Nl'his. smak, led. smakka (from Cl.). 
For vaiiant foims see Smake v. and Smatcii &.] 

1 . trails. Of persons : To perceive by the* sense 
of taste. + Also fig., lo oxpciienoe; lo suspect. 

1340 Ayenb. gj IIuo J»et lieddu Wel ytasti d and y .mad. id 
|jc ilke /uctiiessu J'd god y f|> to his numbs. Ibid. 106 
II Hal me |>e man oiiduiuuigh 1 MSU jeffie lie mii.u. 1 e|i mill 
uel|> |ic zut tlivsse of god. a 1550 Image Hypod. 1. 48 III 
Skelton ' r Ii ks. (iG.ij) II. 41 ( '1 We .Must sey that white 
is bhteke, Or elles they sey ue smaeke, And suit 11 mu wotc 
not what. 1591 Gui.lnk Canny Cutih. 1. Wks. ilhosart) X. 
17 If lie smack the setter, undsmels a lat liy his clawing,. . 
then away goes the setter. 1648 Hlxu\m ii, Smaukcn 
aide Proeven, to 'Past, or to Smack a proufe of wine, &e. 
1827 Carlyle Gam. Rom. I. 175 lie soon smacked the 
taste of physic hidden in this sweetness. 

2 . intr. Of food, liquor, etc. : To taste (well 01 
ill) ; to have a (specified j taste or flavour ; lo taste 
or savour of something. 

1398 Thevisa Barth. De P. R. vn. lxix. (Bodl. MS.), Som 
bitter hinges. . Jxit .smakke)) [1495 smackylh] of aloyv. 1530 
Palsgr. 722/1 This veue-uu sm.ickelh to inoclie ot the pep- 
per. 1573 B\nui-r A Iv. s.v., [It] Smacketii like prppei. 1648 
Hexham ii, Smacikelitk, that Smacks, havuuis, 01 Tasts 
well. X755 Smoileit (b«T. (1803) IV. 271 Your iiugus 
smack of vinegar 1 1846 T.dnt. Rev. LXXX1V. 175 The 
best Xeres that ever simu ked of the skin, i860 'I yndai.i. 
G/ac. i. xi. 73 Tea.. had been left a whole night 111 contact 
with its leaves, and smacked sduiiglj of taimiii. 

Jig. 1596 Siiahs. Math. 11. 11. 18 Indeede my Father 
<’ 1 ~ lg -p- •-!, ...ii, !’ ’ g ■: ,i* ; he had akimlu ol 

.. .1813 ■ i mi ' .1,371 III. ii, 64 Our 

little friend.. is, notwithstaiulmg his man) e.w 1 lleiit quali- 
ties, a liule on tliescoie of old Oobbo — doth somewhat 
s.nack — somewhat grow to.] 

b. fig. To pat take or savour of to be strongly 
suggestive or reminiscent of, something. 

Very common in the 19th t cut. 

1595 Siiaks. John 1, i. 208 He is but a Iwstaid to the time 
That doth not smaeke of uhsci nation, And so am I win tin 1 
I smaeke or no. 1603 — • Mens, for M, 11 ii, 5 .Ml Sit Is, all 
Ages smack of this vice. 1657 W. Mtmn 1. < 'oena </ua\t 
Koil'Tj v. 60 An argument smacking uioicuf die Beast than 
rational Cicvituic. 1748 Thomson ( as;le In, tot. 1. \i. i. ; 
Wliate’er smacked of ’noj ance, 01 uniest, Wa.l.u f.o al) t 
I'dled. 1778 IIan. More P'ioi 10 1. 177 A mas, ul kn iw ledge, 
Which smacks of toil, and sm< Us of college. 1858 J . 15 
Norton Topics 147 On tlicotlnr band, liuwevet, this si heme 
smacks of ceiitr.ih/atioii. 1892 G. S. I.u \u» t '. Kune iii 
65 It was par t uf ins nature to love e\ei> thing that : mackc-d 
of antiquity. 

C- \Vith adjectival conij/h ment. 

I 1847 Disraeli Tattered \i. v, He always call • hi 1 .1 111 joii 
or a. star; that smacks uocUuual and s anew hat sum lit > . 

1 3 . To have a trial at something, ubs. 

a 1653 G. Danii 1, idyll, v. 69 Ile.sni.ii ks at evt liuSt iem >1, 
and pi .escribes Rules as he had (Juartei M ’em, into T« ibej. 

Smack (Sinaek), vi- Also 6-7 smacko. [Coric- 
sponds to MDu. and MLG. snuuken (I)u. and 
LG. smakken , Fris. smakke), G. dial, schmackcn, 
prob. of imitative origin.] 

1 . trails. To op?ft or separate (the lips) in such 
a way as to produce a shaip sound ; to do thin in 
connexion with eating or drinking, esp. as a sign 
of keen relish or anticipation. 

1557 Seagrk Sch. I "ertue in Fabces Fk. 344 Not .smackynge 
thy lyppes As cumouly do haggis. 173$ Ainswokmi i, 'lo 
smack ones lips, laliis shepi/iiui edtre. 1836 IHssaim 
j / . Grey vi. i, As he smacked his lq/s after dashing off his 
, glass. 1861 Huuiis Tam Fnnon at ('if. xli, Tom.. 

| smacked his lips over the liHig-necked glass. 1872 I »arw in 
j Emotions viii. 214 The Australians smacked and clacked 
j tueir mouths at the sight of liL hoi so. 
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b. intr. or absol. Also with at. 

1608 Sylvester Du Bartas ir. iv, ni. Schisme 744 The 
King . . Dreams of the dainties he hath had yer-wlule, 
Smacks, swallows, grindes both with his teeth and jaws. 
1675 Han. Woolley Gcntlow. Comp. 71 Do not smack 
like a Pig, nor make any othei noise which shall piove un- 
grateful to the company. 1760-2 Goldsm, Cit. IV. Ixxi, She 
had piaised detestable custard, and smacked at wretched 
wine, a 1764 Lloyd Fain. Ep. to Friend 280 Wks. (1790) 
280 In vain I taste, and sip and smack, I find no favour of 
the Sack. *840 Thackeray Shabby-genteel Story iii, Mr. 
Gann. (Smacks.) ‘A fine fruity wine as ever I tasted.’ 
fig. ' a 1677 Barrow Serin. (1687) I. xvii. 248 He that 
pleasingly telisheth and smacketh at it, 01 expresseth a de- 
lightfull complacence therein,.. is a sharer in the guilt. 

c. trans. To taste (wine or liquor) with keen 
relish or satisfaction. 

Perh. influenced by 01 confused with Smack v. 1 
1822 W. Irving Braceb. Hall vii. (1877) 65 Said the general 
. .as hesmacked a glass of lich burgundy. 1848 Tiiaciceray 
Van. Fair xxi, George, .. filling himself a glass of wine, 
smacked it. 1850 — Pendennis viii, 1 But of comse ', added 
the Majoi, smacking the wine [etc.]. 

2 . To kiss noisily or loudly. Now Ohs. or dial. 

1570 Levins Manip. 5/28 To smacke, kisse, suamaie. 

XS70-6 Lamdarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 288 Abusing the 
lips m smacking and kissing the upper leather of an olde 
shoe, lescrved for a Relique. 1586 Warner Alb. Eng. 1. 11. 
x. 73 God blesse thee Mouse the Biidegioome sayd, and 
sniakt her on the lips, a 1658 Clevi-land Old Man Court- 
ing 49 Wks. (1687), Come smack me then my pietty Dear. 
1746 Francis tr. llor., Sat. it. v. 134 Your piudent honour- 
able Spouse, It seems, was faithful to her nuptial Vows. 
But had she .smack'd Ilei Cully [etc.]. 1807-8 W. Irving 
Salntag. (1824) 3^8 Smacking the lips of all fair ladies the 
which lie did meet. 1823 Brocket r N. C. Gloss,, Smack, 
to kiss with a noise. 

tj>- To smack calf-skin (sc e quot. 1 785). slang. 

*783 Grose Diet. Vnlgai T. s.v., To smack calves skin, 
to kiss the hook, i. e. to take an oath, a 1701 — Oho (1796) 
231 But smacking calf-skin to an alibi, I.. brought her off. 
1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xx, Why, I have smacked calf-skin 
fifty times in England foi a keg of biandy. 

3 . To crack (a whip, thong, etc.). 

a 1700 [implied in smacking-cove : see Smacking ppl. a. 1]. 
1728 Young Love of Fame v. 126 As she guides it [a horse] 
thio 1 tli’ admiring throng, With what an air she smacks the 
silken thong. 1780 Mirror No. 84, The noise of somebody 
below, who hooted and hollow’d, smacked his whip. 1826 
W. Robinson in J. A. Heraud Voy. <5- Mem. Midshipm xi. 
(1837) The whip is of very great length . ; it requiies 
both hands to smack it. 1843 Lefevre Life Trav. l'hys. 1. ix. 
I. ig7 The four postilions smacked their whips in concert. 

absol. 1812 Combe Syntax, Picturesque xxn. 208 The 
coachman smack'd, and off they bounc'd. 

4 . To bring, put, or throw down with a smack 
or slap; to clap (the hands) together ; to slam 
(a cloor) to. A Is a fig. 

1801 tr. GabriellVs Mysterious Hush. II. 200 The attend- 
ing servant having smacked to the door, they diove off in 
a moment. 1834 J)n Quincey Autob. Sk. Wks. 1853 L 73i 
I smacked my little kingdom of Gombroon down into the 
tropics. 1837 Hughes Tom Broiun 1. iv, Says the guard, 
smacking his hand down on his knee. 1871 Meredith H. 
Richmond v. (1889) 44 He smacked liis hands together. 

5 . To strike (a person, part of the body, etc.) 
with the open hand or with something having a 
flat surface ; to slap. 

1840 Thackeray Shabby -genteel Story ii, The unfeeling 
g'ul.. never offered to smack her mamma's hands,.. or to 
restore her with a glass of watei. 1836 F. E. Paget Owlet 
ofOwlst. 167 Won’t she smack you all over? 1881 Besant 
& Rice Chapl. of FI. 1. iv, He smacked his leg with his 
hand, and huist out laughing. 

b. To hit (a ball) vigorously with a cricket- 
bat. Also absol. 

1882 Daily Tclcgr. 24 June, Steel supplemented this by 
smacking the same bowler to the on for a qumtette. 1804 
Gale Cricket Songs 59 The Champion smacked, and the 
Teiror’s reign Could not bring bis wicket under. 

6. intr. To make or give out a sharp smacking 
sound ; to crack. 

1890 Fishing Gas. 13 Dec. 321/2 Eels are smacking all 
round in the star-lit water. 1892 Lumsden Sheep head 38 
The crowd gart muskets smack there. 

7. Used with adveibial force, a. With, or as 
with, a smack; suddenly and violently; slap. 
Also with down, through, etc. 

178a Cowper John Gilpin 41 Smack went the whip, round 
went the wheels. 1799 Geo. [IVJ in Paget Papers (1896) I. 
150 Ifc. .tumbled. .smack 011 his face. 1806 Ii. Siddons 
Maid, Wife, .5- Widow II. 101 Smack comes a ball fioni 
the enemy and carries away his head. 1836 T. Hook G, 
Gurney I. 239 So away I.went-— smack bang into a quakei’s 
shop to buy myself a paii of gloves. 1863 W. C. Baldwin 
Afr. / / nnting v. 141 As I ducked under on the lowei side 
lie came smack through. 

b. Completely, entirely; directly. 

1828 Wiip.well in Todhunler Acc. Writ. (1876) II. 90 We 
have got a decision which is smack against us. 1837 Mrs. 
Mathews Tea-Table T. II. 128 The wind being smack in 
their teeth the greater pait of the voyage. 1864 Tv tier 
Hist. Siot. III. 387 [Caidan] made the bishop smack whole 
in twenty-four hours. 

Sma cker, sb\ rare— 0 . [f. Smack zU] One 
who takes, or has, a smack 01 taste. 

1648 Hexham h, Een Smaecker, a Taster, a Smacker, or 
a Savourer. 

Sma cker (smarkai), sb.- [f. Smack za 2 ] 

1 , One who, or that which, smacks or gives a 
smack ; one who kisses loudly. 

x6n Cotgr,, Baisettr, a kisser, smoutcher, smacker. x86o 
Worcester, Smacker, one who, or that which, smacks. 


2. A smack. 

1775 Ash, Smacker , a loud kiss; a smart sounding blow. 
1847- ill Eng. Dial. Diet. 

t Sma’cker, sbfi Obs.— 1 In 6 smaker. [Cf. 
next.] Smack, taste, savour. In quot. fig. 

*549 Latimer fih Serin, bef. Edw. VI, P vj, Ihey feltey 0 
smaker of thys woi lde, a penllous thing. 

t Sma cker, v. Obs.- 0 [f. Smack z>. 2 Cf. G. 
dial, schmackem .] To kiss ; to smack the lips. 

1398 Florio, Baciarc, to kisse, to smacker. Ibid , Bias- 
sciare, to smack 01 smacker in cliawing. 

t Sma'ckering, vbl. sb. 1 Obs. Also 6 smak-. 
[peril, an alteiation of Smattering vbl. sb., after 
Smack sb. 1 or vfi; but cf. Smacker sb. 3] 

1. A slight or superficial knowledge in or of 
something ; a smattering. 

*579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tint, 286/1 When a man 
beginneth to haue some taste and smakeiing in any matter 
whatsoeuer, he thinketh himselfe a greate doctour. 1386 
T. B. La Pnmaud. Fr. Accui. (1589) 3 After he had indiffer- 
ently taught his schollers the Latine toong, and some 
smackering of the Greeke. 1622 Maude tr. Aleman's 
Guzman d'Alf. 11. 268 , 1 haue some little smackering also 
in the Libeiall Arts. 1644 Bulwer Chiron, na As the 
Satynst scoffes at those who had a smackering of the Greeke 
Tongue. 

2. An inclination towards, a hankering or longing 
after or for , a person or thing. 

a 1386 Sidney Arcadia 11. (Sommer) 106 Mopsa (who 
already had had a cert nine smackring towardes me). 1633 
Ford Love's Sacr. n. i,The duke has a smackering towaias 
you. 166a Cokaine Trng. Ovid'S, iii, I must confess I have 
some smackering that way. 1687 Miege Gt. Fr. Diet. 11, 
To have a smackering after a Thing. 1727 BAiLr v (vol. II) 
s v., To have a Smackering for a Thing, to long for it. 

f Sma'ckering, vbl. sb.‘± Obsr 0 [f. Smacker 
za] (See quots.) 

1398 Florio, Undo, a kisse, a smackei ing. Ibid., Bicliiacco, 
a smack or smackring with the toong. Bichiacchie, iestes, 
toyes,.. flim-flam tales, smackrings, 

Smackful. £f. Smack sb.2] As much or as 1 
many as a (fishing-) smack can hold or carry. 

1890 Pall Mall G. 23 Juno 2/1 When he went to Bremen 
with a smackful of fish. 

Sma cking, sb. [f. Smack sb. 3, after ship- 
ping. ] attrib. Owning or employing smacks. 

1887 Standard 16 Mar. 3/4 Members of laige smacking 
firms. 1 

Smacking (smte’kiij), vbl. sb .1 [f. Smack za 1 ] 
The action of tasting ; a taste, etc. J 

1648 Hexham ii, Een Proevinge, a Pi oving, a Tasting, or a , 
Smacking. 1847 Tennyson Piinc. Prol. 89 Strange was 
the sight and smacking of the time. 

Smacking (smarkitj), vbl. sb. 2 [f. Smack za 2 ] 
The action of the vb. in various senses ; kissing, 
or the sound made by this, 

1628 Earle Microcosm. (Aib.) 41 His smacking of a 
Gentle-woman is somewhat too sauory. 1632 J. Hayward 
tr. Biondi's Eromena 22 He heaid. the smacking of their 
kisses. 1668 Dryden Even. Love Prol. 10 Like the faint 
smackings of an after-Kiss. _ 1841 Hood Talc of a Trumpet 
492 Smacking of vulgar lips. 1870 R. Brougii Mars ton 
Lynch ii. 10 A little hard smacking occasionally would be 
no bad discipline. 

attrib. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 689 Fiom time to 
time it makes a peculiar smacking noise with its lips. 

Sma-cking, ppl- «• [f- as prec.] 

1. That smacks, in senses of the vb. 

1392 R. D. Hypnerotomachia 94 b. My xninde still fixed 
upon delightfull pleasuies and their smacking kisses. 1398 
Florio, Baciiszo, a smacking kisse. a 1700 B. E. Diet. 
Cant. Ci ew, Smacking-cove, a Coachman, a 1704 T. Brown 
Lett, to Genii. Ladies Wks. 1709 III. 11. gi Thou hast 
the daintiest of smacking Lips in the Universe. 1713 Pons 
2nd Ep. to Miss Blount 26 Some Squire. .Who .presents 
you birds, Then gives *a smacking buss, and cries, — ‘ No 
woids 1 ' 1896 A. Morrison Child Jogo 131 Leary’s great 
fists shot into his face with smacking reports. 

2. Of a breeze : Blowing strongly or vigorously ; 
spanking. 

1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. (1859) 6 The wind was blowing 
a smacking breeze, and we were going at a great rate. 1840 
R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxvii, We had a smacking bieeze 
foi seveial hours. 

3. dial. Exceptionally or unusually large or fine. 

18B8 Berks. Gloss. 150 Tlier' be some smackin’ big apples 

on our tree. 1892 P. H. Emerson Son of Fens 173 You’ve 
got some smacking load on there. 

Hence Sma'ckiugly adv. 

1398 Florio, Basciuccare, to kisse smackingly. i6xx 
Cotgr., Succoter, to sucke gently, and smackingly. 

+ SmacMy, adv . Obs.— 1 [irreg. f. Smack sbfi 
+ -LY 2 .] With a smack or loud kiss, 

1382 Stanyiiurst /Ends 1. (Ai b.) 40 Queene Dido shal col 
the, and smacklye bebasse thee, 

Sma’cksman. [Smack j£, 3 ] One of the ciew 
of a smack, esp. of a fishing-smack ; the owner of 
a smack. 

1883 St. James's Gaz. 21 Dec. 6/1 As the object of the 
smacksman is to clear his ship ancTstart again. 1890 Clark 
Russell Man tage at Sea vi, A smacksman who has fished 
in the North Sea' in winter. 

Smack-smooth., a. and adv. Chiefly dial, or 
colloq. Also smack smooth, [f. Smack za 2 7 + 
Smooth a .] 

1. adj. Perfectly smooth, level, or even with the 
surface. Now dial. 

17SS Smollett Quix. IV. 29 Their faces smack-smooth 
as if they had been clean shaven 1798 Spirit Public Jmls. 


(1799) II. 29 In fine, the bleeding trunk, smack smooth, 
with the head only remaining to the body, was immersed 
in the styptic. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 634 Smack- 
smooth, level with the surface; said of a mast which has 
gone by the board. 1877 N. IV. Line. Gloss. 229/1 Why, 
it's as smack-smooth as a gress-plat. 
b. U.S. (See quot.) 

1848 Bartlett Diet. Amer. 409 Smack smooth, at the 
West, a term applied to land which is thoroughly denied. 
2. As complement or adv. So as to leave a 
smooth or level surface, 

1788 Dibdin Poor Jack i, Though the tempest top gallant 
mast smack smooth shall smite. 1833 T. Hook Parsons 
Dan. 1. i, My master .. hated tiees; down he had them 
smack, smooth. 1837 Marrvat Dog- 1 < tend xxix, A hurii- 
cane swept 11s smack smooth foie and aft. 

b. fig. Smoothly ; without any impediment 01 
obstruction. 

1802 H. Martin Helen of Glenross 1. 188 A tour in former 
times was pleasant enough ; went on smack smooth, except 
a rough road, now and then an Alps, 01 a Pyrenees. 

0 . dial. In a reckless or random manner ; reck- 
lessly. 1847 - in Lincolnshire dial. 

Smad, v. Sc. rare. [Cf. LG. smaddern (G. 
dial, schmaddern ) to befoul, f. smadder ( schmad - 
def) mud, filth.] trans. To cover with dirt or 
grime ; to slain, discolour. 

Jamieson (1808) also gives Smad ‘ a stain of any kind ’. 
c 1430 Holland Jlmvlat 825 The barde, smaddit lylte a 
smaik smoiit in a smedy, Ran fast to the dure, and gaif a 
gret rair. x8o8 in Jamieson. 

Smaik. Sc. Now arch. Also 6 smailce, 
smayk, smaick, smak(e. [perh. ad. MDn. or 
MLG. smSker, smeiker ( = OHG. snteich&ri , G. 

1 fsch/neicher ), f \smeken, smeiken to flattei .] A low, 
mean, or contemptible fellow ; a rascal, rogue. 

c 1450 [see Smad ?;.]. 13x3 Douglas /Eneid viii. Prol. 
133 Quod I, Smak, lat me sleip; sym skynnar the lung. 
1346 St. Papers Hen. VIII (1836) V, 571 Quhen I wiet to 
jour Lordschip to do for Salmond, I knew nocht J>at 
smaikis falser. 1384 J. Carmichael Lett, in Misc, IVodrow 
Soc. (1844) 43B Triumphing over the ministers, and calling 
them lownes, smaicks, seditious knaves. 18x3 Scott Guy 
III. xxvi, He was nane o' the smaiks that had been on their 
quarteis on the moss. 1828 — P. M. Perth viii, I thought 
that smaik’s name had been Robert, 1897 Prvde Queer 
Folk 55 Low-born smaik,. .to scandaleese bis betters 1 
attrib. 1308 Dunbar Tv a mariit wemen 113 Qulien the 
smy on me smyrkis, with his smake [v.t. smaik] smolet. 
1525 Aberdeen Reg. XV. 613 (Jam.), Smaik caill, I sell lay 
vpoun thi lyppis. 

t Smaikry. Sc. Obs. rare. [f. prec.] Mean 
or contemptible conduct; logueiy, trickery. 

1373 Saiir. Poems Ref him. xxxix. 189 Thair febill 
smaikrie I think ill to tell, With luik lyke Lyounes, and sa 
lytill done. 1383 Leg. Bp. St, Androis 199 When Holie- 
giass is deid and lotten, His smaikiie sail nocht be forgelt. 

Smake, obs. form of Smack sbf 
t Smake, v. Obs. [ME. sniaken (f. smak 
Smack sbf), = OFris. smakia{ EFxis. smake), MDu. 
and Dn., MLG. and LG. sma/ten (hence Svv. 
smaka, Da. smage) ; later supplanted by Smack za 1 ] 

1. trans. To perceive by scent or smell. 

cx2zo Bestial y 4 in O. E. Misc., Be leun stant on hille, 
and he man hunten here, OcSer 0ur3 hise nese smel Smake 
Sat he ne$}e [etc.]. 

2. intr. To smell, give out a (sweet) smell 01 
odour. Alsoj^g., to be redolent of something. 

c 1230 Gen. <5- Ex. 2443 losep dede hise lich.. riche-like 
smeien, And spice-like swete smaken. cx 3x3 Shoreiiam 
1, 1313 The bysschop. .seyh, ‘tak and by-come redere Of 
word bat of god smakeb [L. redolet ]. c 1440 Pi oinp. Pam. 
460/2 Smakyn, or smeliyn, odoro. 

3. trans. To taste, or taste of (something). In 
quots. fig. 

c 1313 Shoreiiam i. x6oo He hedde y-brout forf>e hys 
bearm-team Wyb-oute senne i-smaked, c 1380 Wvclif Set. 
Wks. (1880) III. 411 Suche beggynge moste smake synne, 
oufier in hym Jxit begges, or in hym fat lust schulde helpe 
hym. 

4. intr. To have a (certain) taste. 

14.. Langl. P. PI. A. v. 207 (MS. U.), pe hungriest 
hound . . Ne durst lape of pat laueyne so vnloveli it smakith, 

Smaker : see Smackek sbfl Obs. 
Smalcaldian, a. [-ian.] =next. 

1679 Ness Antichrist 185 The slaughter of the witnesses 
. . fulfilled in the Smalcaldian war. J882-3 SCIIAPF Encycl. 
Relig. Knowl. I. 323 During the Smalcaldian War the city 
sustained a long siege with great heroism. 

Smalcaidic, a. [ad. mod.L. Smalcaldit-its, 
f. Smalcaldia, ad. G. Schmalkalden, a town of 
Thuringia.] Of or pertaining to Schmalkalden in 
connexion with the early history of Protestantism. 

1668 H. More Div. Dial. iv. xxxvii, (1713) 395 The con- 
dition., of the Reformation in Germany before the Smal- 
caldick War, 1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. II. 36 Crom- 
well . . joyning his Master’s Interest with that of the 
Protestant Smalcaldick League in Germany. 1882-3 Schaff 
Encycl. Relig. Knowl. II. 1575 After the end of the Smal- 
caldic war. 1902 Gairdner Hist. Eng. Ch.ibth C. xii. 237 
The princes and cities of the Smalcaidic League.. agreed 
to support each other, .in defence of the Augsburg Con- 
fession. 

t Small, rA 1 Obs. rare. [OE. smsell (=MIcel. 
sniell-r, Norw. smell, Sw. small. Da. smivld, also 
fsmald), related to* smell an str.vb. (cf. Icel. smella, 
etc.) and smyllan wk. vb., of imitative origin.] A 
smack or blow ; an onset, shock. 
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0950 Lindisf, Goffi. John xviii. 22 An nstod Sara Se^na 
salde dynt vet smaill mid honde uutearde Sffim liselende. 
£1205 Lay. 27052 At (ran uorme smaellen Romanisce 
veollen : fiftene hundred folden to grunden. 

Small (smgl), a. and sbf Forms : 1 smsal, 
1, 3 smel, 1, 3-7 smal ; 3-7 smale, 5 Sc. smaill ; 
5 smalle, 5- small ; 6 smaul(o, 5-6 Sc. smaw, 
8-9 Sc. sma', sma. [Common Teutonic: OE. 
smeal, = OFris. smel (YVFris. smel, NFris. smel), 
MDu. (Du.), OS. (MLG., LG.), OHG. (MHG.) 
smal (G. schmal), ON. sinal-r (rare; Norw., Sw., 
and Da. smal , are peril, mainly from LG.), Gotli. 
smal-s ; connexion with ON. and Icel. smd-r (Norw. 
and Da. smaa, Sw. smS) small, OHG. smdhi 
(MHG. smsehe) insignificant, is doubtful, and 
relationship to forms outside of Tent, (as OSlav. 
mahl) somewhat uncertain. In the later Con- 
tinental languages the prevailing sense is that of 
c slender f narrow 

The foim smalt, representing OE. disyllabic forms, is 
common in ME. and occurs as late as the 17th cent.] 

A. adj. 

I. 1 . Of relatively little girth or circumfeience 
in compaiison with length; not thick, stout, or 
fleshy; slender, thin. Now dial. cxc. of the waist. 

c 725 Corfius Gloss. G 155 Gracilis, smel. c 888 K. /Elkred 
Boelh. xxiv. § 1 Him . . ne hangaS nacod sweorc! ofei item 
henfde be smale |>r:ede, c 1000 Sax. Leechd. (Rolls) II. 122 
Wib (ram smalan wyrmc. £1200 Trin. Coll. Ilom. 207 
Smiten of smale longe 5erden. £1250 Owl $ Night. 73 |>ibody 
is scort, |n swore is smal. a 1310 in Wright Lytic P. vi. 28 
With miudel smal ant wel y-make. £1386 Chaucer Miller's 
T. 48 Fair was the yonge wyf, and therwithal As eny 
wesil hir body gent and smal. c 1440 Proutji. Parv. 460/2 
Smalle, as a wande, g> acili 1. 2490 Caxton Kncydos xxix. 

113 Dydo,.[had] bandes soupple and lliynne, with long 
fyngcrs and smalle. X530 Palsgr. 324/2 Small, lyke a 
fyne threde or a heaie, delye. Small as a woman in the 
waste or a wande, gtcsle. 1590 Stu J. Smvtii Disc. Weapons 
4 Rapier blades being so narrow, and of so small substance. 
1621 Burton Anal. Mel. 1. i. tt. vi. (1651) 22 A like skin., 
struck upon by ceitaine smal instruments like drum slicks. 
1683 Moxon Printing xi. r 33 They.. prick the Oynion 
fast upon the end of a small long Stick. 1712 Lend. Gas. 
No. 5022/2 An Allowance shall be made.. in consideratjon 
of wast in reducing the same [‘big wiie*] to small Wiie. 
1779 Mirror No, 35, Now that small waists have come into 
fashion again. 1818 Moore Fudge Fam. Paris i, Like an 
hour-glass, exceedingly small in the waist. 1870 J. Hart lky 
Budget 119 (E.D.D.), He wor soa small he luk'd like a 
walkin' clooas prop, 

t>. spec. Applied to the more slender portions 
of the intestines ; esj>. small guts s). 

£1000 /Elfric Gloss, in Wi -Wfilcker 159 Ilia, smmle- 
JieaTmas. £1275 XI Pains of Hell 152 in O. E. Misc., Ne 
beo be harm ne so smel, Eft heo werpe|j al in al. 1486 
[see Gut sb. 2]. 1548 Ei.vot s.v. Lades, Some saye that 
they bee caules, wheiein the small bowelles dooe lye. After 
other, the small guttes, by the whiche the meate passeth. 
1621 Burton A nat. Mel. 1. i. ir. iv, The gnts, or iniestinn, . . 
are divided into small and great, by renson of their site and 
substance, slender or thicker, a 1625 [Comb . ; see Gut sb. 
2 e], 1668 Dryden Even. Lave it. i, I’ll give themleave to 
make fiddle-strings of my small-guts. 1767 [see Intfsi ine 
si.]. 1836-48 B. D. Wai.su Aristopl., Knights iv. i, 

Slices too Of the small-guts, the belly and the paunch. 
1885 Huxley Elan. Physiol, vi. 161 The rest of the small 
intestines is no wider than the duodenum. 

+ o. Of persons, etc. : Slender, slim ; graceful. 
Chiefly in gent{le) and small. Obs. 

c 1250 Owl % Night. 204 peyh . . leof hym w[e]re Nihtingale, 
And ojrnr wyhte gent & smale. £11300 Cursor M. 13138 
His broker doghter. gent and smal, £1420 Sir Avtadaie 
(Camden) liv, The iordes and the lades small That comon 
wer of gentyll blode. 15 . . Batayle of Egyngecourte 28 in 
Harl. E. P. P. II. 94 Grete well, he sayd, your comely 
kynge, That is hothe gentyll and small. 1591 Shaks. Two 
Gentl. it. iii. 23 My sister . . is as white as a ltlly, and as small 
as a wand. 


2 . Having little breadth or width in propoition 
to length.; nart ow. Now rare. 

847 Charter in 0 . E. Texts 434 Fram smalan cumbcs 
heafde to graewanstane. £893 K. Alfred Oros. i. i. 18 
He sffide Seet NorSmanna land wiere swySe lang and swySe 
sma;l, _ Ibid., Norflcweaid he cwreS, hair hit smalost waere, 
hit mihte beon |>reora mila bind to J>*m more. 
a 1000 in Birch Cartul. Sax. II. 600 Andlangau ]>es 
smalan paSes. c 1205 Lav. 5867 Scrudied eower stelcies al 
of be smal enden. c 1386 Chaucer Frol 329 Gii t with a 
ceint of silk, with banes smale. 1387 Trevisa 1 /igden 
(Rolls) I. 165 Dido, kutte be hyde into a bong fat was ful 
long and ful smal. 1424 Mem. Kipon (Surtees) III. isa 

r^p.m nrn if nnvr vmrita nnn/1i« nctln In AnmnAnli: 
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Cornwall, .waxeth smaller and smaller in manner of an 
borne, c 1710 Celia Fiennes Diary (1888) 252 Ye rest is 
filled with haire, Jewells and gold, and white small Rikon. 
1803 Plymley Agric. Shropshire 339 The small cloth is 
about one-eighth of a yard narrower than the other, 

IX. 3 . Of limited size; of comparatively re- 
stricted dimensions ; not large in comparison with 
other things, esp. of the same kind. 

Also used to qualify such words as dimensions, size, 
a. r 888 K. ASlfred Boeth. xvi. § 2 Da smalan wyrmas 3 e 
none mon aegaer ge innan se utan wyrdaS. a 1225 Juliana 
154 An angel myd a naked swerd.,hew it al to smale 
poces. £*290 5 . Eng. Leg. I. 63/329 Wilde fonles, smale 
and grete. 111300 Cursor M. 375 Pe light wit stems, gret 
and smale. c 1386 Chaucer Sir Thopas 49 Ther spryngen 
herbes grete and smale, c 1400 Maun tmv. (Roxb.) xxti. 100 
Pat hafe twa smale holes in steed of eghen. 1488 Cal. Attc. 


Fee. Dublin (1889) 494 A dyche of smale thoi nes and brercs. 
£ 15x0 Barclay Alirr. Gd. Manners (1570) F. iij. The rauen 
neuei shall sing.. like other hirdes smale. 1562 A. Scott 
Poems (S.T. S.) i. 220 Smaill sweit smaragde. 1578 Notting- 
ham lice. IV, 52 An ironmonger of smale made waies, vide- 
licet, of uayles, horse shties [etc.]. 

ti. c xooo Saxon Leechd. II. 180 Fkesc..lytelra wuhta, 
smaelra fu^la. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 319 llo-so hath of 
fuyte mest, he is smal and red. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints x. 1 . 
(Ntnian) 1445 [It was] smnllare sum pait..|)ane b a todiro 
leg had bene, £1391 Chaucer Asttolabe 1. § 21 Euery 
smal deuysioun in a signe. c 1420 Liber Cocoium (1862) 14 
Take peions and hew hom in morselle smalle. 1445 in 
Anglia XXVIII. 271 In noon smal bolce tliei maybe wiiten. 
1530 Palsgr. 324/2 Small as a mnssyfe thing is ofquantite, 
petit. 1560 Rolland Seven Sages 26 Ane piuper Sterne he 
saw, That was liclit cleir perlite and woiidci smaw. 1600 
J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa vu. 290 Abundance of cattell hem 
tiie both great and small. 1657 Austen Fruit Tices 1. 63 
Whereas young trees of a smafersise may be removed with 
nil their Roots. 1737 [S. Beringion] Aleut. G. dt Lucca 
(1738) 174 Their Horses, as Iobscived liefove, aie but small. 
1751 D. Jefferies Treat. Diamonds^ (ed. 2) 20 Small Stones 
(which means Stones tmdet the weight of a camt). 1815 
J. Smith Panorama Sci. $Art II. 140 The top of the small 
cylinder, .should have a communication with the bottom of 
the largei cylinder. 1848 Tiiackfray I ’an. Fair xxxvi, A 
very small comfoitable house in Cumin Sti cut. 1868 Lock, 
yfr Elfin. A stron. § 627 The smaller bodies attract the 
larger ones. 

b. Of places, countries, etc. 

a xooo in Birch Cartul. Sax. III. 210 pat londai Silliam.. 
and alle ]>e smale londe bat pore to bcrctli. 1382 Wvci.tF 
Lithe x iv. 21 Go out soonc in to grelo Mictis and smale 
stieutis of the citec. c 1386 Chaucer Clcih's T. 427 To 
t hue, that born niL of a smal village. 1582 N. Lichemeld 
tr. Castanheda's Cong. Ji. Inti. 1. v. 13 All of them [sc. 
islands] being hut little or small. x6xx Biulb Numb. 
xxxii. 41 lair, .tooke the sin >11 towncs. 1630 A\ Johnson's 
A’ingd. ^ Coiumui. 373 This small City is neighbour to two 
others. *846 M e Cut.t.octi Aic. lit it. Empire (1854) 1 . 1C6 
Rutland, the smallest of the English < ounties. 1869 A. R. 
Wallace Malay A rchip. (iqos) xiv. 221 A small country 
like Holland, .having possession of a very small island. 

c. Of children, etc. : Not fully grown or de- 
veloped; young. 

Small boy has become fairly common in recent colloquial 
use, but is felt to difier in connotation from liille boy, 
visually by suggesting greater activity and independence. 

CX250 Gen. <y Ex. 656 Of Ids kin Id his Hue dai . wel fowre 
and .xx. filiusent men,, .wiS-ulen wif-kin and chikh e smale. 
24.. W. Paris Cristine 141 (Horstm. 1878), What hatho 
Cristyne, iny doughter smalle, Done with ouregoddes? 1484 
Caxton Fables Aisop v. x, He fond a sowe, and her smal 
pygge9 with her. 1796 H. McNeill Woes o' War iu. v, 
Monster 1 wha could leave neglected Three sma' infants 
and a wife. 1841 Thackeray (it. lloggarly Diamond ix, 
There was a gaiden that certain small people might play in 
when they came. 1896 IVestm. Gas. 12 Dec. 1/3 To the 
great delight of vailous small boys. X903 Dally Chi on. 
5 Jan. 6/7 In some cases the parents may threaten to leave 
our employ unless we give work to their small children. 

d. Of words: Short, simple, f Also of language: 
Simple, plain. 

£ 1250 Gen . (J- Ex. x8 Dan man hem tolled soSe tale Wid 
londes speche and wordes smale. 1679 V. Alsop Melius 
Jnq. 1. iii. 135 As if we were not as muen obliged to tell the 
People their duty as God our wants in small English. 1821 
Byron Sardanop. 1. ii. 5x1 Your first small words are taught 
you from her lips. 

e. local. Of a river, water, etc.: Low, shallow. 

1791 W. H. Marshall W. England (1796) II. 258 Some 

days ago.. the water was unusually low— piovincially and 
not improperly ‘small’. 1886 in Elwortny IK Someisct 
Word-bk . s.v., I an't a xeed oui water zo smaal, not’s yeais. 

4 . Used with, collective nouns, denoting the 
limited size of the individual things, pieces, etc. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. xvm. i. (Bodl. MS.), Bestes 
bat eteb smal gras and herbes. 1479 in Eng. Gilds[t8yo) 425 
All smalwodde to be dischargid at the Bak. 1535 Coverdale 
2 Sam. xxiii. 11 A pece of lunde full of small come, c 1588 
in J. Morris Troubles Our Forefathers Ser. 11. (1875) 310 
A very large narration.., which contained six-ainl-fifty 
sheets of paper wiitten . . in a very small letter. 1683 Thyon 
Way to Health iv. (1697) 83 No Baker can preserve the 
pure while Colour in his fine small Bread, if he be not quick 
about it. _ 1698 Fryer Ace. E. India $ P. 50 A small Print 
might easily be read by it. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed, 2) s v. 
Lent on, Round ore, small ore, and siuithum. 1879 London 
Society Christmas No, t , '• .*> 1 : n \ „■ - 

ilescendud to waste on : • . , 1 ■ f <■..:■ :, ; u , 

1893 SroN Mechanic's Own hook ten. 41 330 isnianer wood 
is got from the brniiclies of tiee-., 1902 C 1 m Wisiir 
Virginians xxi v. The quaking-asps.. aie in small leaf. 

b. Of money: Of little size and low value; 
consisting of coins of low denomination. Small 
change : see Change sb. 7. 

1561 Awdelav Frat. Vacab. (1869) 55 Thou hast shewed 
vs none but small money. 1624 Gataker Good Wife 11. 9 
The Kings Almoner may cast small siluer about. 1727 
A, Hamilton New Ace. E. Indies I. xxi, 249 Paid in small 
Money to discharge the Accounts of the Shoemaker, Taylor 
[etc]. <*1894 Stevenson St. Ives (1902) ix. 65 Here are 
foui pounds of it in . .notes, and the balance in small silver. 
fig. *879 Meredith Egoist x xxiii, If we are not to be 
beloved, spare us the small coin of compliment on character. 

c. Of a family: Consisting of young children. 
Small help (see quot. 1903]. 

X829 Brockett N. C. Gloss, (ed. 3) s.v., In our Northern 
phraseology, a small family means a family of young 
children, however numerous. 189$ Edin. Rev. Apr. 422 
For the sake of her unborn babe ana her large small family. 
X903 Daily Chron, 5 Jan. 6/7 One official of a mill-owning 
company, .admits that ‘ small \vi\f—anglice ‘child labour’ 
— is a great mistake. 

5 . Little in amount or quantity: a. Of mateiial 


things, or properties naturally connected with 
these, as number, quantity, etc. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 5394 Ac is gode moder ofte smale 
3‘tftes him tok. a 1300 Cursor M. 972 Qni sal b* parte be sa 
smal? £1386 Chaucer Friar's T. 128 My wages been ful 
streite and ful smale. c 2450 Merlin xv. 257 Thei cte soche 
vitnile as thei hndde, but it was full small, c 1470 Henry 
Wallace vm. 13(0 IJm wymiyng was in Scotland bot full 
smaw. <11530 J. Hevwood Play of the Wether 1116 
(Brandi), This nomber is snmle, there lacketh Iwaync of ten. 
1577 1 ). Googe Ileresb. Hush. (1586) 146 Seeing that.. the 
profit of the Milk is not smal. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. 
x. 20 This small inheritance my Father left me. xfiafi in 
Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm., Var. Coll. (1907) IV. 171 The 
nccessitie of useing some sinale quantitie of bay salt therein. 
1632 Lithgow Trap. vu. 323 [I did] in all my tiauells piose- 
cute the like course of a small diet,, .often too small against 
my will, a 1700 JCvei vn Diary 13 July 1684, Koine small 
spi inkling of mine. ,2779 Mirror No. iz, 1 um a plain 
count! y-guntleman, with asmall foi tune and a ltnge family. 
1809 Med. Jml. XXI. 5*5 This should certainly be the 
smallest dose I would use in this disease. 2840 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. iii. I. 287 The revenue of England, under 
Charles the Second, was small. 1890 Wormi-ll & Wai.mslry 
Etcctr. Set -v. Man 139 The comparatively small curients 
passing thtough a single incandescent lamp. 

b. Of immaterial things, as actions, iacultics, 
feelings, etc. 

The exact sense varies to some extent with the sb., and in 
some cases the reference is rather to clTcct, force, or capa- 
city than to amount, 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16946 Alle be pines o ]>is world lo tell 
j>ai war ful small [v.r. to his ner but smalle], 2390 Gowi r 
Conf. I. 6 My wittes lien to smale To Icllen every man his 
tale, 2523 Ld. Berners ir. Froissart I. xevi. xx8 They., 
fiedde to the market place, but they kept but a small order. 
1559 Mirr. Mag., Dk . Suffolk vi, My travayle was not 
smni, x6xx Burnt 2 Kings xix. 26 ['1 l»ey] weic of gniall 
power. 1697 J. Lfwis Aleut. Dk. Gloccstcr (1789) 33 His 
appetite was but small, considering how acLtvc lie was. 2726 
Swift Gulliver 11. viii, I had gotten a small cold. 2774 
Got iism. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 262 They* consider the loss 
of them ns but a small misfortune. 181 o C 11 a it me Botough 
xviii. 80 His spit its low, and bis exertions small. 2855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xviii. IV. 170 As culpable as her 
small faculties enabled her to be. 

c. Denoted by a number which is among the 
least of a series ; of low numerical value or 
ordinal rank ; low. 

1392 Chaucer Ashot, n. § 21 For so gret a latitude or fin 
so smal a latitude is the table tompowned. 2669 Si mhmv 
Mariner's Alag. vi. iii. 212 Small Latitudes, or Countries 
betwixt the Tronicks. 1672 Wycherley Love in a Wood 
j. ii, Like the small cauls. when the play begins, you should 
be put out as useless. 2748 IIovle Games (2778) 94 Three 
small Clubs or Spades, Queen and two small Heaits, King 
and one small Diamond. Play a small Trump. 

0 . Only a little or slight amount or degree of 
(something) ; not much ; hardly any. 

£2386 Ciiaucer Prioress' T. 84, 1 kan but smal gram- 
mecre. C2449 Pelock Repr. iv. iv. 442 It schuldc not 
bicoine me or eny man, having ful smal witt and cits- 
crecioun [etc.]. 2526 Pil.gr, Perf. (W. de W, 1531) 2 Some 
may he excellently lerned, & yet haue but small felyng of 
these thynges. 1577 Googc If cresbach's Hush. 1. (1586) 
35 b, It wil also grow wel yenough..in any ground with 
small laboui. 2649 Drumm. of IIawth. Hist. Jas. V, Wks. 
(172-1) 97 But small confidence could be long among tecon- 
cilcd enemies. <1 2693 A.mimole Antiq. Betksh. (1719) I. 
252 The small need the Lady had of Physick, 27x9 I)f 
Foe Cmtsoe 11. (Globe) 328 They had indeed small Hope of 
their Lives. 2786 Burns Holy Fair xxv, Sma' need has 
he to say a grace. 1829 Scott Ivanhoev , You do hut small 
credit to your fame, Sir Prior ! 2857 Buckle Civiliz. I. x. 
6ig They had paid small attention to the etiquette of 
courts. 2874 Motley John of Barneveld I. i. 28 lie had 
small love for the pleasures of the table. 

b. No small, great, considerable, marked ; 
much, a good deal of. Cf. No a. 2 b. 

1548 Hall Chron,, Rhk. Ill, 50 b, He tooke there newrs 
as a matter of no small momentc. 2560 1 >aus tr. Sleidane's 
Comm, 52 The plucking downe of Images, bath procured 
us no smale displeasure. 1639 S, Du Vkkgle tr. Camus' 
Admir, Events aj b, '1 his variety being no small attrac- 
tive. 1697 J. Lfwis Mem. Dk. (, laces ter (178 /) 49 To the 
• no small joy of the Piince and Princess. <*2770 Juki in 
Set m (1771) II. xi. 217 It is no small impertinence to take 
1 hold of the attention of others. 2779 Mirror No, (a. vi t 
j Theie, to my no small surprise, I found the Dean. 2843 
I Mac \clav Ess. III. 552 There was.. no small t uriosity to 
I know how he would acquit himself. 

c. Used in the siqierlalive for emphasis: The 
least ; the slightest. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, in. ii. 159 , 1 will dye a hundred 
thousand Deaths Ki e lireake the smallest parcel! cf this Vow. 
1604 — Oth, in. iii. 188 Not fium mine ovvne v. cake hum ites 
will I draw The smallest feare, or doubt of her reuull. 
1726-8 Laiiv M. W. Montagu Lett. I. x\xi. 104, I nevei 
can forget the smallest of your.. Commands. 2797-2805 
S. & Hi. Lee Canterb. T. I. 382 He risked.. life, if he 
betrayed the smallest suspicion. <22828 Bfntham Wks. 

I (1843) I. 240 In the most direct terms, aiul without any the 
smallest doubt, disguise, or reserve. 2892 Law Times 
! XCI. 2/2 The court, without the smallest hesitation, made 
1 absolute the Tide for a habeas corpus, 

d. In the smallest , in the least, rare. 

2603 Shaks. Meas. for Al. iv. ii. 179, I may make my 
case as Claudio’s, to crosse this in the smalle**. 2827 
Carls lk Germ, Rom, III, 276 The best wives ss ill com- 
plain of their husbands loastrunger, without in the smallest 
liking them the less on that account. 2864 — Fredk. Gt. 
IV- 35 Not molesting Prince Karl in the smallest. 

7 . Of no gieat length ; short, brief : a. Of time. 

2430-40 Ly»g. Bockas situ v. (1558), But a smalt season 
last his proaperite. a *548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV, 32 The 
duke of Somer»cis battayl .wer wythin a smal season. 
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shamefully dyscomfited. *583 T. Washington tr. Nieholay's 
Voy. 1, xv. 16 b, Within this small time I indeuoured . . to 
see. .the things most notable. 1611 Bible Isaiah liv. 7 For 
a small moment haue I forsaken thee, but with great 
mercies will I gather thee. 1632 Lithgow Trav. 111. gr 
Within a small time he found the Captnines promise and 
performance different. 1707 Curios, in llusb. Card. 25 
Their Fragility and small Duration. *745 P. Thomas Jrnl. 
Anson’s Voy. 27 The small Stay we made here.. lost us at 
least 60 or 70 . . able Men. 1813 Scott Guy M. xlii, A letter 
to compose, about which he wasted no small time. 1874 
W. S, Jevons Princ. Set. xiii. (igoo) 299 The duration or 
the spark was immeasurably small, 
b. Of journeys, distance, etc. 

41450 Lovelich Merlin 10137 (E.E.T.S.), Smalejornes 
they gonne to ryde The centre to serchen jn that tyde, 
1579 North Plutarch , Caesar (1612) 729 The souldiers 
. . by small ioumeys came at length vnto the citie. 1615 
W. Lawson Country Housew. Garden (1626) 23, I suppose 
twenty yards distance is small enough betwixt tree and 
tree. 1766 Goldsm. Vicar IV. v, At a small distance from 
the house. 1885 W. K. Clifford Common Sense Exact 
Sci. iii. (1892) 96 Instead of counting feet we count inches, 
which are smaller than feet. 

transf. a i8sg Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxiv. V. 229 The 
flesh of wild animals and the green fat of the turtle. . went 
but a small way. 

8. Composed or consisting of, containing, few 
individuals or members; numerically little or 
weak. + Also of years : Few. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace v. 807 Our power is to smaw } . . To 
few we ar agayne yon fellone staill. a 1569 Ki.ygesmvll 
Man's Est. xi. (1580) 69 Where thei found that sillie Shep. 
herde with his smal flocke. *594 Parsons Confer. Success. 
1. 180 He being a child of so smale yeares, x6tx Bible 
2 Citron, xxiv. 24 The armie of the Syrians came with a 
small companie of men. x68x Dryden Abs. Achit. 914 
A small but faithful Band Of Worthies. 1724 De Foe Mem. 
Cavalier vi. (1894) 80 A small party of the musketeers 
followed me. *788 Gibbon Decl. ty F. 1 . V. 185 The ) ight of 
peace and war is now confined to a small, and the actual 
exeicise to a much smallei, list of respectable potentates. 
1802 James Milit. Diet. s.v. Guard, Quarter Guard is a 
small guaid commanded by a subaltern officer. 1874 Treas. 
Eot. Suppl. 1342/2 A small group of plants fiom New 
Grenada and Peru. 1889 A, R. Wallace Darwinism 80 
Species of large geneia vary more than species of small 
genera. 

9. a. Constituting a lower standard (of weight, 
size, etc.) than another having the same designa- 
tion. b. Falling somewhat short of the proper 
or usual standard. 

1554 Hasse in Hakluyts Voy. (1886) III. 04 They divide 
the small pound into 48 parts. 1640 in Entick London 
(1776) II. 166 Catling, the great gross, qt. 12 small gross of 
knots. 1660 Act 12 Chas. If, c. 4 Schedule s.v. Bosses, 
Bosses for Bridles the small groce, cont. 12 dozen. 1698 
Froger Voy. 47 The island of St. Ann,.. from which they 
are distant two small leagues. 1705 tr. Bosnian’s Guinea 
ii, I have travelled above three small days Voyage upon it. 
*753 R- Clayton in Maundrell Journ. 'perns. 18 After an 
ascent of a small half hour we came to a most delicious 
fountain of cold water. 1834 Lowndes' Bibliogr. Man. 
I. 84 Austin’s Urania. ..London, 1629. small 8vo. 1886 
Elwortiiy IV. Somerset Word-bit. s.v. Long-hundred , A 
hundred of five score is called a small-bundied. x88B 
Jacobi Printers' Vocab. 127 Small post, a size of writing 
paper, 16^X13^ inches, 

III. 10. Composed of fine or minute particles, 
drops, etc. In later use chiefly of ram. 

c 897 K. Alfred Gregory's Past. C. lvii. 437 SwiSe lytle 
beob Sa dropan 5aes smafan renes, ac hi wyrcea'3 oeah 
swiSe micel fiod. c 1000 Sax. Lccchd. (Rolls) I. 240 &emm 
of tiysse wyite. .swyj>esmaeldust. Ibid. II. 86 Jemm bonne 
small beren mela. c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 85 J?e like b e 
fole^e# Jies fleisces lust, Alse dea Jxet smalchef J>e winde. 
2382 Wyclif Exod. xxx, 36 Whanne thow hast pownede 
alle . . into moost smal powdre. c 14x0 Master of Game (MS. 
Digby 182) xii, Boyle mastyke and sence in smale poudre. 
Ibid., Take water and smale salte. 1574 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. II. 406 The exhorbitant derth of small salt 
within this realme. 1583- [see Salt sb. 1 h]. a 1386 Sidney 
Ps. xvm. xi, I bett these folkes as small as dust, a 1649 
Winthrop New Eng. (1853) 1. 209 The Rebecka,. .two days 
before, was frozen twenty miles up the river ; but a small 
rain falling set her free. 167 6 Wood Jrnl. in Acc. Sev. 
Late Voy. 1. (1694) 177 Thick Fogs with small Rain. 1727 
A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Indies I. xxii. 262 A small Ram 
happened to fall that damped my Powder. 1823 Scott 
Quentin D. i, Heaven, who works by the tempest as well 
as by the soft small rain. 

b. Fine, as opposed to coarse, in various appli- 
cations. 

a xooo in Thorpe Dijd, Angl. 158 Tu hund greates hlafes 
and jmdde smales. 4x050 Vac. in Wr.-Wulcker 337 
Artocobns , smsel hlaf. 13., E. E* A Hit . P* B. 226 As 
smyit mele vnder smal siue smokes for-}>ikke. 1430-80 tr. 
Secreta Secret, liii. 32 Some metes are smale, and some 
metes are grete, and some are mene. *742 Land. <)• Co. 
Brewer 1. (ed. 4) 72 If high dried, a gross Grinding is best, 
otherwise a smaller may be done. 1856 Morton ^Cycl* 
Agric, 1. 193 This is to be done by sieves just smaller in the 
mesh than the size of the grain. 189* Hartland Gloss., 
Small-sieve, a fine-meshed wooden sieve used m Rewing, 
e. Of air : Thin, rarefied. Obs.~“ l 
1493 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. xiv. xlv. 483 The ayre is 
..more smalle and clere than in ualleyes. 

II. Of cloth, yam, garments, etc. : Fine in 
texture or structure. Obs. exc. dial. 

In the case of cloth it is sometimes difficult to decide 
whether examples belong to this sense or to 2. 

cooo tr. Baeda iv. xxv. 354 Da fern nan. .swa oft swa hio 
aemtan habbaS, J>®t hio smaelo hrm^el weofaS and wyrcao. 
4X200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 163 His alter cloS [is] great and 
sole, and hire chemise smal and hwit. 1473 Acc. Ld. High 
Treas. Scot. 1. 13, Xiij elne of smaie Hollande clath for iij 
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sarkis and a curche. X488 Ibid. 130 For viij elne of small 
braide clayth to he sarkis to the King. 1536 Bellenden 
Cron. Scot. (1821) I. p. xxxvi, In the vale of Esk is sa 
quhit and small wol, that it hes na compair in Albion. 1583 
T\ Washington tr. Nieholay's Voy, iv. xi, 123 b, They 
bring.. smal clothes of diuers sorts and colours.. from.. 
Cambaye and Ormmus. 1637 Bury Wills (Camden) 169 
There is some sixe and thirtie grosse of small yarne. 1901 
in Eng, Dial. Diet., Small weft, a very fine sort of yarn, 
Lancashire], 

12. Of low alcoholic strength ; light, weak : 

a. Of specific liquors, as ale, wine, etc., or 
diluted forms of these. See also Smalu beeb. 

41440 Promp. Parv. 460/a Smal wyne, villum. 1467 in 
Eng. Gilds 382, ilj. galons of smale ale for \.d. 1300-20 
Dunbar Poemsxxv. 13 01 3e heremeitis.., That.. dry nkis 
no wyn confortatiue, llot aill and that k thyn and small. 
1326 Ptlgr. Per f. (W. de W. 1331) 53 b, Theyr vynes brynge 
forth but temperate and small wynes, as reed, claret, and 
whyte. 1603 London Prodigal 1. ii, Let me haue sacks for 
vs old men : For these girles and knaues small wines are 
best. 1664 Dryden Rival Ladies Ep. Ded., It being at 
best, like small Wines, to be drunk out upon the Place. 
1707 Mortimer Husb. (1721) II. 336 If your Fruit be unripe, 
or your Cyder small. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet in 
Aliments, etc. 270 Small Ale without Hops. 1789 Buchan 
Domest. Med. (1790) 149 His drink may be small negus, . . 
and sometimes a little weak punch. 1827 Good Study Med. 
(1829) 1, 170 The drink [should] be small brandy and water. 
1864 Daily Telegr. 17 Mar., Customers, who had contrived 
to make themselves uncommonly merry svith pots of the 
smallest ale. 1870 Stevenson Trav. Cevcnnes 33 The 
wine is of the smallest. 

b. Of dtinks, beverages, or liquors in general, 
sometimes applied to such as are non-alcoholic. 

In quot. 1471 said of water in contrast to spirit. 

147X Ripley Corn}. Alch. 1. xi. in Ashm. (1652) 131 The 
better therefore shall be Solucyon, Then yf thou dyd it 
wyth Water small. 1344 Phaer Regim. Lyfe (1560) I'vj, 
To abstayne from all kyndes of wyne, & to use himselfe 
to small drinke. 1626 Bacon Nat. Hist. § 394 By Making 
Drinks, Stronger, or Smaller with the same Quantity of 
Mault. 1673 E. Wilson Spadacrene Dunelm. 86 Stronger 
Stomachs must be content with smaller Beverages, and 
Wine diluted. 1703 Loud. Gas. No. 4108/3, 16 Tuns, and 
2 Hogsheads of Small Beveridge and Anjue Wine. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (i8xx) VI. 372 Cheated by a stronger 
liquor for a smaller, a x8oo in Good's Study Med. (1829) V. 
573 Encouraging the eruption, by taking small warm liquors, 
as tea, coffee, wine-whey, broth, and nourishing meats, 

o. In general use : Weak, thin. rare. 

1676 Wiseman Surg. Treat. 488 His drink was decoct, 
sarsse [sarsaparilla], but so small, as it was little better than 
water. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physick (1762) 68 The leaves 
of it boiled in small Broth. 

13. Of sound or the voice: Gentle, low, soft; 
of little power or strength; not loud, harsh, or 
rough. 

4x230 Gen. Exod. 4036 Luuelike and wiS speche smale, 
To wenden hem fro godes a?e. c *38 6 Chaucer ProL 688 
A voys he hadde as smal as hath a goot. — Milled s T. 174 
He syngeth in his voys gentil and smal. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 28/1 After the stioke of the lyre descended a swete 
sovvne of ayer softe and smalle. *565 Cooper Thesaurus, 
Vox tenuata, a small voyce. x6xx Bible x Kings xix. 12 
After the fire, a still small voice. 1697 Potter Antitf. 
Greece it. xviii, (1713) 351 They proposed their Question in 
a small whispering Voice. *730 Gray Elegy 73 In still small 
accents whisp'ring from the Ground. 1733 Miss Collier 
Art Torment, u. ii. (1811) 129 Throw a languidness into 
your countenance ; let your voice grow small. 1842 Lover 
Handy A^/ofj'xxxviii, So still was it, that he could hear the 
small crumbling sound of the dying embers as they de- 
composed. x88o Miss. Broughton . Sec. Thoughts 1, xii, 

‘ Thank you,’ she says, in a small voice. 

b. Of vowels : Narrow, close ; spec, in Gaelic 
phonology of the vowels e and i, and of certain 
consonants when in contact with these. 

*599 Minsheu Sj>. Gram. 6, E..in Spanish.. must neuer 
be so small as the English ee, as fee, wee. 1707 Lhuyd 
Archseol. Brit. 299 That as the Vowels are divided into 
Broad and Small ; so the Diphthongs and Triphthongs end- 
ing in a, o, ot », are Broad ; and those in e or i Small. 1736 
Ainsworth Lat. Diet. tr. s. v. /, The next small vowel e. 1801 
A. Stewart Elem. Galic Gram. 20 They [/, n, r] have the 
small sound when, .they are preceded or followed by a small 
vowel. 1830 Macleod & Dewar Gael. Diet. s.v. Leathan, 
Upon the same principle, the rule ‘ Caol ri caol 1 regulates 
the small vowels. 

14. Of wind : Light, slight, gentle. 

1542 Lament. Piteous Treat, in Harl, Misc. (Malh.) I. 
235 A smal and softe wynde. 1671 tr. Frejus' Voy. Mauri- 
tania q We held on our course, .with a small West-wind. 
1698 Froger Voy. 154 We had a small gale that was favour- 
able enough. *748 Anson’s Voy. 11. iv. 162 A small breeze 
springing up from the W.N.W. 180* M. Cutler in Life, 
etc. (1888) II. 108 Small wind, nearly ahead. 

15. Of the pulse : Beating weakly. 

*755 Phil. Trans. XLIX. 50 The pulse small, the mouth 
ana tongue foul. 179 7 Monthly Mag. III. 230 A quick and 
small pulse. 1834 Good's Study Med. (ed.. 4) I. 544 If a 
pulse be exceeding hard, and at the same time small, then 
it has been called a wiry pulse.. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 
III. 849 The pulse is small, rapid, and thready. 

IV. 18. Of persons : Low or inferior in rank 
or position ; of little importance, authority, or in- 
fluence ; common, ordinary. .Now rare. 

In early use with ref. to military importance. 

4 1205 Lay. 436 A 1 }>at smale mon-kun he dude Jeond )?sa 
muntes. Ibid, 21803 His smale uolc he setten alle bi weste 
siden. 4 1375 Barbour Bruce ix. 569 His small folk gert 
he ilk del'll Vith-draw thame till a strate netr by. 14*2 tr. 
Secreta Secret,, Priv. Priv. 1. ii. 128 To deme..euynlv be- 
twene grete men and Smale, ryche and Power. 41489 Cax- 
ton Sonnes afAytnonviil. 187 All the small people had ben 
all dead forhungre. *317 in 10 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, 


App. V. 397 That every tope man paye xl.r. and evevy 
small man xx.s. xs6x WinJet Whs. (S.T.S.) I. 6 The 
smallaste ane that sail perise throw 3our negligence. 16x3 
Shaks. Hen. VIII, v. i. ra9 Your Enemies are many, and 
not small. *833 T. Hook Parson's Dan. in. vii, At dinner, 
some of the smaller neighbouts were invite^. 1863 Miss 
Mulock Mistr. <5- Maid xxii, She was altogether a very 

f reat lady, and Hilary.. felt an exceedingly small person 
eside her. 

b. Having but little land, capital, etc.; dealing, 
doing business, etc., on a small scale. 

1746 Francis tr. Horace, Efist. 1. vii. 99 Philip next Morn 
our honest Pedlar found. Dealing his Iron Merchandise 
around To his small Chaps, 1837 Lockhart Scott IV. i. 16 
The property all about his original farm had been In the 
hands of various small holders (Scotticd cock-lairds). 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng .. ix. 1 1. 480 Two beasts, such as the 
small yeomen of that time were in the habit of riding. 1887 
Hindley Hist. Catnach Press 257 From a small beginner 
in the world, Catnach was soon able to see his way clear to 
amass a fortune. 

17. Of minor rank, note, or importance, in re- 
spect of some specified office, function, eta 
*338 R. Brunne Gkron. (1810) 27 pe smale kynges of he lond 
all were }>ei comen. 1382 Wyclif Prol. Bible i. 1 Alle these 
xij smale prophetis ben o book. 1436 Sir G. Haye Law 
A ruts (S.T.S ) 126 The nutoritee of the grete officer. .gerris 
cess the autoritee of the smallare officer, a *578 Linufsay 
(Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) II. 37 The liaill bischopis, 
pryouris, and writer small preistis. 1588 Reg.Prioy Council 
Scot. IV. 31 1 The small barronis and freehaldaris of this 
realme. 16x0 B. Jonson Alch. 1. ii, A speciall gentle, ThaL 
. . Consorts with tne small poets of the time. 1763 Churchill 
Ghost hi. 860 Confine thy rage to weaker slaves. Laugh at 
small Fools, and lash small Knaves. 1763 Gray Shaks. 6 
Fumbling baronets and poets small. 1826 Disraeli V. Grey 
11. xii, A small author, and smaller wit, 1853 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xix. IV. 260 All their confederates, from Csesar 
..down to the smallest Margrave. 

b. That is (such) to a small or limited extent, 
degree, etc. 

Sometimes used to suggest the converse T>f the noun. 

*5>3 Ld. Berners tr. Froissart I. cccxxxii. 519 He was but 
a small gentylman, .for a very gentylman wyll neuer set 
his mynde on so euyll an entent. 1567 Allen Def. Priest- 
hood 207 Where there is nowe putte no difference betwixte 
small offendours and moste greuouse sinners. 163^ Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. 71 Zenall Chawn..(our small friend, at 
our being in his Citie). 1633 H. Cogan Scarlet Gown 125 
They were but small friends to Pamphilio, and as such, they 
shewed themselves obstinate against his elections, 
c. With negative, in emphatic use. 

*55* T. Wit son Logike (1580) 83, 1 remember of an other, 
and that no small birde, whiche was better learned then wise. 
x6S7'6i Heylin Hist. Ref. I. ii. § 4. 38 This Master Cook 
. .was apt enough to think himself no small fool at a joynt 
ofDivimty. 1784 Unfortunate Sensibility \\. 72 The master 
of the inn. .was no small body, for he was the owner of the 
vessel we came in. 

18. Of things, etc. : Of little or minor conse- 
quence, interest, or importance; trifling, trivial, 
unimportant. 

With quot. 1483 cf. Cotgrave’s 1 Menues pensies,.. idle, 
priuate, or prettie thoughts ’ 

c *340 Hamfole Pr. Cause. 5703 Noght anly of gret dedes 
of elde, Bot of smale dedes of pair yhouthe. c *374 Chaucer 
Boeth. 11. pr. vii. (1868) 59 Je seken |oure gerdouns of be smale 
wordes of strange folke. 1431 Cai-grave Life St. Aug. 
(xgxo) 8 Thus lerned he J>e smale setenses, as spellyng, 
reding and constrewyng. *483 Caxton G. de la Tour m j b, 
She shalle euer be in melancholye and in smalle thoughtes. 
1300-20 Dunbar Poems Ivi. 2 Think that small partis makis 
grit sendee. *568 Grafton Chron. II. 8 He. . conferred, the 
same vnto the Normanes and that for very small and light 
causes. *624 Donne Devot. Wks. 1839 III. 552 We have 
heard of Death upon small occasions and by scornful 
Instruments. 163* Hobbes Lei'iath. (1839) 85 How a man 
should .pick his teeth before company, and such other 
points of the small morals. 1734 Fielding Intrig.Chamber- 
mat'd 1. iv, She sent me, Sii, ot [=on] a small message to 
you. 1837 Carlyle Pr. Rev. 1. 1. Hi, And then walk ma- 
jestically out again, to embroidery, small-scandal, prayers, 
and vacancy. 1893 Academy 13 May 412/x The fact. .ac- 
counts, no doubt, for certain small recurrent defects in it. 

19. Not prominent or notable ; humble, modest; 
unpretentious. In later use chiefly in the phrase in a 
small way. 

41386 Chaucer Merch. T. 381 A1 were it so she were of 
smal degree, Suffiseth hym nir yowthe and hir beautee. 
1348 Hall Chron,, Hen. V, 63 Therfore I over passyng 
small names and muche doyng, wil returne [etc.]. 1611 
Bible Job viii. 7 Though thy beginning was small, yet thy 
latter end should greatly increase. 1809 European Mag, 
LV. iq An emporium no less respectable in a small way. 
1813 Jane Austen Emma iii, She lived with her single 
daughter in a very small way. 1872 T. Hardy Under 
Greenw. Tree Pref., A composer in a small way. 

20. a. Base, low ; mean, ungenerous. 

1824 Syd. Smith Wks. (1859) II. 52 The pitiful propensity 
. . to vent their small spite at their [the American] character. 
1874 Green Short Hist. 753 The smaller passions, the 
meaner impulses of the world around him. x8go Spectator 
Oct. 468/1 That is trickery, not statesmanship; and., it is 
small trickery too, 

b. Incapable of large views or great actions ; 
small-minded, mean-souled. 

*837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. iv. iv, A man unfit for Revolu- 
tions? Whose small soul. .could by no chance ferment into 
virulent alegar ? 1871 Smiles Charact . iii. (1876) B4 Small 
men may be envious of their fellows, but really great men 
. love each other. x88x J. F. Clarke Self-Culture 258 
Among the flippant and the frivolous, we also become small 
and empty. 

c. As complement with feel : Humiliated, mor- 
tified, injured in self-respect. 
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1840 Mrs. Trollope Wider 0 Married xix, I should feel a 
little small at being seen in such a place. 1894 A, Robert* 
sos Nuggets 190 , 1 felt very small, for the scoundrel liad 
been within my grasp, and 1 had let him slip. 

V. 21. Special collocations. 

Small-Back , iDeath, imagined as a skeleton. > Small 
kalis, a variety of ironstone. Small body, in Printing (see 
quot.). Small capitals , in Printing, capital letters differing 
little in size from the lower-case letters of the same fount. 
Small cattle , cattle below the size of oxen, as calves or 
sheep. Small chisel (see quot,). Small circle, in spherical 
trigonometry (see quot.). f Small, figures, Arabic niimei als. 
Small folk, =small people. Small-hand (see Hand sb , 16). 
Small hand-paper (see quot.). Small helm, Naut. (see 
quots,). Small holding, a holding smaller than an ordin- 
ary farm; also spec, (see quot.). t Small meat, ? meat 
sold in small quantities. Small paper, in Printiiig,poper 
of the ordinary size, as distinct from large paper (Large 
a. 8 b). Small part, a minor part or character in a play. 
Small people, in local use, the fairies. + Small play, play 
for low stakes. Small 1 ound, satl(s, Naut. (see quots.). 
Small stuff (see quots.). i Small-world, = Microcosm. See 
also DEBTti. 4 f, Hour 3 b, Pica 1 2, Potato 5 a, Raisin 2 b, 
Tithe, Trunk, etc., and Small arm(s,beer, -clothes, etc. 

1823 Scott Quentin D, xxxvii, Men have queer fancies 
when old "Small Back is griping them ; but Small-Back 
must lead down the dance with ns all in our time. 1793 
A. Young Agric. Sussex 13 A marl sets on, in the different 
depths of which the iron-stone comes on legularly in all the 
various smts as follows: 1. * Small balls, provincinlly 
twelve foots , because so many feet distant from the first to 
the last bed. 1683 Moxon Meek. Exerc., Printing 20 
Long-Primer and downwards are accounted "small Bodies. 
1770 Luckombe Ilist. Print. 250 "Small Capitals are 
mostly used to denote, that a more particular stress and 
emphasis is intended by the Author. 1 888 Jacobi Printers' 
Vocab. X27 Small capitals, the smaller capitals laid in the 
upper case, distinct from the full capitals, 1593 Benefits 
Observ, Fish-days, The number of Beefes aforesaid,, .and 
other *small Cattel, as Calues, Slieepe, and Lamlies in- 
numerable. 1873 Knight Diet. Mech. 2219 * Small-chisel , 
a burin or graver used by engravers. 1873 Pryde Pruct. 
Math. 365 Circles, whose planes pass through the centie of 
the sphere, are called great circles ; and all others, "small 
circles. 17x1 Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) Ill, no He makes 
"small Figures to be as old as a.d. 1050. 1865 R. Hunt 
Pop. Rom. IP. Eng. (1896) 118 The gardens of the Small 
People, 01, as they are called by the natives. 'Small Folk. 
x86o W. Collins Woman in White xi, The handwriting., 
was.. in the cramped, conventional, copybook chancier, 
technically termed ‘’•small hand’. 1888 Jacobi Printns' 
Pocab. 127 "Small hand paper, a common machine-made 
paper, generally straw-coloured, used for post wrappers and 
such purposes. 1867 Smyth Sailot’s IPoid-bk. 634 * Small- 
Helm. One of the principal results of sound seamanship is 
the proper trim of the vessel and the sail cai 1 ied ; by which 
means the action of the rudder is reduced to a minimum. 
1886 Eucycl, Brit. XXI. 604 Small helm , when the sails 
are well balanced and the rudder but little used. i8pa Act 
55-56 Piet, a 31 § 1 The expression ‘"small holding’ . 
shall mean land acquired by a council, .which exceeds one 
acre and either does not exceed fifty acios, or.. is of an 
annual value, .not exceeding fifty pounds. 1742 De Foe's 
Tour Gt. Britain (ed. 3) I. 24 [Ipswich] has live Market- 
days weekly; Tuesday and Thursday for ’’small Meat; 
Wednesday and Friday for Fish. 1708 ’•Small paper [see 
22I, 1798 O’Keeffe Wild Oats iv. i, Drill the servants that 
I’ve given the *small parts to. 1865 R. Hunt Pop. Rom. 
IP. Eng. Ser. 1. 65 The ’’Small People are believed by some 
to be the spirits of people who inhabited Cornwall many 
thousands of years ago. 1629 H. Burton Babel no Bethel 
7 [He] is willing lather to play '"small play, then to giue 
out, 1863 A. Young Haul. Diet. 258 *S»tall round, that 
end of the shank of an anchor which is next the stock. 1669 
Sturm v Mariner's Mag. 1. ii. 16 Take in your Main ana 
Main-top-sail, Steering-sails [etc.]... Thus you have all the 
’’small Sails in. 1867 Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk. 634 Small- 
Sails, topgallant-studding-sails and the kites. x886 Encycl. 
Brit. XXI. 604 Small sail, and snug sail, low and reduced, 
ready for bad weather. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk. 634 
*Small Stuff, the term for spun-yarn, marline, and the 
smallest kinds of rope, even for yarns. 1897 Daily News 
18 June 5/2 The scarcity of spoons, forks, and knives,., 
called ‘small stuff' in the catering business. 1612 J, 
Davies (Heref,) Muse’s Sacr. Wks. (Giosart) 1 1 . 64/1 Whose 
soule did animate thy "small-wm Id too To be the soule of 
all that here I doe. 


to. In the specific or popular names of plants, 
as small basil, bugloss, chaffweed, etc. 

A large number of other examples occur in Lyte (1578) 
and Miss Pratt Flowering PI. (1855). 

1378 Lyte Dodoens 240 IJusshe Basil], or "small Basil] 
gentle. 1833 Miss Pratt Flowering PI. IV. 245 "Small 
Chaffweed, or Bastard Pimpernel. 1796 Withering Brit. 
PL (ed. 3) II. 264 "Small Cun ants. 1348 Turner Names 
Uerbes 15 The third kinde [of Aristolochia] is called Clem- 
atites & it may be called in enelish "small Heriworte. 1796 
Withering Brit. PL (ed. 3) II. 287 Tody hum officinale 
Small Hartwort. Ibid., Fine-leaved Bastaid Parsley. 
"Small Hensfoot. 1397 Gerarde Herbal 478 The Pinke 
is called.. in English Pinkes, and "Smal Honesties. 14.. 
Lat.-Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 61a Solatrum 1, morella, 
"smalmorell. 1373 Tusseu Hush. (1878) 75 Set chestnut 
and walnut, set filbeard and "smalnut. 1842-59 "Small-reed 
(see Reed rA.* 5]. 1900 G. Nicholson’s Diet. Card. Suppl , 
Calamagrostis. Smallreed. This genus.. was formerly in- 
cluded under Arundo. 1833 Miss Pratt Flowering PL 
III. 138 "Small Woodruff, or Squinancy-wort. 
o. In names of fishes, birds, insects, etc. 

Further examples maybe found in special works, as Shaw 
Gen. Zool, (1801-11), Rennie Butterjl. £ Moths (1832), etc. 

1734 Catesby Carolina I, 80 The "small Bittern. 1846 
Proe. Berio. Nat , Club II. 171 The "Small Copper [Butter- 
flyj again made its appearance. 1840 F. D, Bennett 
Whaling Voy, II. 72 That curious fish, the Leptocephalus, 
or'WU-W’^ 1884 Goode Nat. Hist. Aquat.Anim. 
550 "Small Herring \ * Anchovies,’ ‘ Skarp Herring.’ 1787 
Best Angling (ed. 2 ) 104 The Palmers. 6. The "small Red 
Spinners. 6. 1734 Albin Nat. Hist. Birds II. 67 The 
"small Water-Hen. 


22. a. With. sbs. forming combs, used atlri- 
butively, as small-boat , -, calibre , - college , etc. 

Combs, of this type are very numerous in recent news- 
paper usage. 

2897 Outing XXX. 333/1 The annals of "small-boat sail- 
ing. 1896 Spectator 31 Oct, 589/1 If it be suitable, the 
"small-calibre bullet will do much more damage. 1840 
Thackeray Shabby-genteel Story viii, Tufthunt was a 
"small-college man of no family. 1838 W. Bell Diet. Law 
Scot. 919 The statute 39 and 40 Geo. III. c. 46, commonly 
called the "Small Debt Act. Ibid. 923 A case.. remitted 
. .to the small debt court. 1630 R. wil.de Poems (1870)1 
Our "small-drink times Must he contented, and take up 
witli rhymes, 1897 Mary Kingsley IP. Africa 344 Alarm, 
excitement, fear, fright, and all those "small-fiy emotions. 
1840 J. Buel Farmer's Comp. 197 The "small-grain crops 
are ‘the greatest exhausters of the feitility of the soil. 1771 
Luckombe Hist. Print. 261 Of these "Small-letter Sorts, 
some are lodged in the Upper-case. 185* Mayiiew Land. 
Labour II. 332/2 The last mentioned of the several 
modes.. is the .small-masLer sysLcm 1823 W. Couueit 
Rural Rides (1885) I. 387 The injury recently done to 
about forty thousand poor families.. by the "Small-note 
Bill. 1708 Hearne Collect. 8 Api., 3 "small-paper Livys. 
1904 Mrs. Alfc Tweediu Behind Footlights xi. 204 Those 
in the lank of ‘principals ', or ‘".sinnll-pnrt ladies’. 1836 
Dubourg Violin ix. (1878) 270 LoreiwioGuadagnini.. copied 
the ".small-pattern fiddles of bis master. 1832 C. W. ll[os- 
kins] Talpa 151 It is very fine. .to connect one's own "small- 
scale improvements, after this fashion. 1877 Raymond 
Statist , Mines fy Mining 44 "Small-size garnets are found 
..in this claim. 1687 Miece Gt. Fr. Diet, it, A "small 
tooth Comb. *732 Acc. of JPorkhouses 40 Their heads 
combed with small tooth combs every morning. ,1838 
Simmonds Diet. Trade, Small-tooth comb, a comb of ivoiy 
or bone with small teeth on each .side. 

to. In combs, of the type small-boyhood , - boyish , 
-colleger, etc. 

1841 Roscok Swift's Gulliver t. iv. note. Papists and pro- 
testants are the big-endians and small-cndians. 1852 
Uristed Five Vts. Eng. Univ. (ed, 2) 127 The idea of a 
Small-Colleger beating all Trinity was deemed preposterous. 
1864 J.G Atkinson Stanton Grange 40 Tom subsided into 
sniall-hoyhood again. 1893 K._ Gkahame ‘Golden Age 96 
This dreary pastime found way into ids small-boyish being. 

c. Forming verbs, as small-h.oe, to clean with 
a small hoe ; small-gang, shrug, to mob. 

1786 Abercrombie Card. Assist. 139 Salsafy, scorzoncia, 
skirrets— small-hoc, and thin six inches distance. 1831 
RIayhew Land. Lab. I. 420/2 They ‘small-ganged* me; 
and aftei winds I went seven days to prison. 1892 P. II. 
Emerson Son of Fens 162 , 1 see 'em kind o’ looking and 
talking low ; so, think I, they’re going to small-gang me, 

23. In parasynthetic combs., as small-bodied , 
-boned, - brained \ etc. Also small-mindedness. 

Only a few of the earlier or more important examples of 
this type are here given. 

1685 Loud. Gaz. No. 2019/8 A brown bay Nag, ..full 
Haunched, and "small Bodied. x8ia Crabbe Tales ill. 50 
He soon display’d his skill In "small-boned Lambs. 1833-6 
Todd's Cyct. Anat. I. 566/1 The "small-brained and cold- 
blooded classes of Verlebiata. 1873 T. H. Green //tired. 
Path. (ed. 2) 170 The groups of epithelial elements are 
always sunounded by a "small-celled l‘ indifferent ’) tissue, 
the small-cclled growth preceding the epithelial invasion. 
1633 Gerarde' s Herbal 1437 Flowers . . which turn into 
"small cornered bladders of winter cherries. 1733 W. Ellis 
Chiltern fy Vale Farm. 330 The Crop becomes hopper, 
"small ear'd, and will not yield like the large one. 1771 
Luckombe Hist. Print. 226 The same Letter . . being 
adjudged too "small-faced for . .Small Pica, c 1330 Ciieke 
Matt, vi, How much moor, ye "smalfaithed men, wilhe cloih 
yow? a 1734 North Lives (1826) I. 71 The leading counsel 
in a "small-fee'd case. 1603 Breton Mad World my 
Masters Wks. (Grosart) II. 8/r A, . fuiie-handed, "small- 
footed, straight-bodied . . gentlewoman. 1707 Mortimer 
Ilusb. (1721) I, 105 The "small-grained Sand is esteemed 
the best. 1831 Glenny Hdbk. FI. Gard. 21 They grow 
exceedingly well, especially nil the "smaller-habited kinds. 
1884 W. C. Smith Kildrostan 50 Graceful tufts Of "small- 
leaved ferns. 1847 Helps Friends in C. 1. v. 83 "Small- 
minded people cariy their narrow notions and their acidity 
into their benevolence. 1886 Bksant Childr. Gibcon 11. xv, 
That kind of ’’smallmindedness was impossible. 1796 
Kirwan El cm. Mm. (ed. 2) I. 293 A fine "small-pored 
white enamel. 1670 Eachauu Cent. Clergy 98 We must 
have a great care of comparing our "small-prefen'd clergy 
with those but of the like fortune in the chuich of Rome. 
*34* Records Or. Aries Pref., In those "small reasoned 
persons [is] a certaine kind of reverence toward wisdome 
and leason. 1780 P/uf Trans. LXX. App. p. xx.wii, I 
have never succeeded in killing any i .dibit (even the 
"smallest-sized one) with it. 1830 M. Donovan Domcst. 
Econ. II. 107 The flesh is inferior to that of the "small- 
tailed sheep. 1640 Gatakf.r IPhitgift in Fuller's Abel 
Rcdiv. (1867) II. 203 He was a man of middle stature,., 
"small-timbered. 180* Phil. Trans. XCII. 350 Each row 
looks somewhat like a "small-toothed comb. 

to. Freq. in (.he specific names of animals, birds, 
plants, etc. 

1884 Coues N. A mer. Birds sgoM nlotilta varia borealis, 
"Small-billed Creeper. 1827 Griffith tr. Cuvier V. 178 
Phoca Leptouyx ("Small-clawed Seal). 175* Hill Hist. 
Anivt. 168 The "small-eared, very thin Pecten. 1789 Pil- 
kington View Derbyshire 1 . 439 Mctlva pare ifl ora, "small- 
flowered, or dwarf Mallow. 1796 Withering Brit. PI, 
(ed. 3) II. 507 Small-flowered Crowfoot. 182a Hortus Angl. 
II. 86 Leonurus Marrubiastruin. Small-flowered Mother- 
wort. 1894 Lydekkek Roy. Nat. Hist. II. 293 The "small- 
horned gazelle {Gazella leptoceros) of the Sudan, 18*7 
Griffith tr. Cuvier V. 80 Rhinopomct Microphylla ("Small- 
leaved Rhinopome Bat). *880 Malden useful PI. 561 
Laportea .. Small-leaved Nettle. Ibid. 466 

Eucalyptus htewasloma . . . In the extreme south a variety 
sometimes goes by the name of 1 Rough or ‘ Small-leaved 
Stringybark *. ex 880 Cassell's Nat. Hist. II. 241 The 
"Small-nailed Seal ( Phoca leptonyx). 1803 Shaw Gen . 
Zool, IV, 11. 3x4 "Small-Scaled Lauras, Labrtu Microlepi- 


dot us, X831 Griffith tr. Cuvier IX. Syii. 63 Small scaled 
Zonurus, Zonurns Microlepidotus, 1836 Yarrkll Brit. 
Fishes II. 367 The "Sinall-spotted Dog-fish. 17 66 Comf>l. 
Farm. s.v. Radish 61 1/1 The "small topped,.. the scarlet, 
and the long topped striped radish. 

B. absol. or as sb . 2 

1 . Persons or animals of small size or stature; 
little ones, children. (Now only with the.) 

c laao Bestiary 5x5 in O. E, Altec., De smnle he wile flus 
biswiken, fle grete maij he no?t bigripen, a 1300 E. E. 
Psalter xvi. 16 j>ar leuinges to |iair smale left )>ai. *388 
Wyclif Matt. xv tii. 6 Who so sclaundrith oon of these smale, 
that bilcuen in me. c 1430 Syr Tryam. 1356 ‘A lytulle 
lower, Syr,’ seyde hee, ‘ And let us smalle go wyth thee ’. 

2 . Peisons of low or inferior rank or position, 
or of little ability or attainment. Chielly in phr. 
great and small, or small and great. 

13.. E. E. Psalter cxviii. 130 Schirenes of ]>i spechc 
lightes wit, Viulerstandiog to litel [ Egerton MS. smale] 
gates it. 13.. Cursor M. 60x4 (G6tt.), pair king |>ai banned, 
gret and small. 01x400 Minor Poems fr. Portion MS. 
xxiii. 1152 Heil bou..Kyng of gict and smalle. 0x440 
Ifiomydon 96 All spake of hym, bothe gi etc anil smalle. 1533 
Covkrdai.e Ps. c\iii. i? Yec he blesseth all them that fenre 
the Lorde. both small & gieaic. 1397 I. T. Serm. Panics 
Crosse 29 The cause of the smalle, as well as the greate. 
1634 Whitlock Zootomia 07 Quacking Mountebanks am 
admitted in the Bed-rhambeis of gieat and small. 1781 
Cow feu Truth 37s Iinvy, ye great, the dull, unlettered 
small. 

3 . f a. Little, not much. Also with of. Obs. 

1300 GowrR Conf. II. 279 Touchende U.sure I have al 
herd, Hon thou of love hast wonne smale, a 1425 Cursor 
M. 18246 (Trin.), Now i*. ouie kyngdome fouloue al Of 
monkynde gete we fvfl .smal. 1444 I.vdg. In Pot. Poems 
(Rolls) II. 215 To thynke moriiyl, and seyn but .smal. X588 
Shaics. L. L.L. 1. i. 86 Small liaue continual! ploildt-iseucr 
wonne. 1396 Spenser 1 <\ Q. vi. is. 20 Hauing small, vet doe 
I not complaine Of want. 1640 King .V Poor North. Man 
144 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 298 I.et me in, Ise give thee a 
good single penny, I see thou wilt ha small, ere thou’t doe 
for nought. 

Comb. 1588 Shahs. L. T.. L. t. i. 2S3TheiedidI *ee.. 
that vnleteied small knowing soule. 

f b. By small and small, by degrees; gradually, 
slowly. Obs. 

1358 Piiai- R sEncid 1. C ijb, lie .by smal and smal doth 
make The (Jucene forget her husband dead. ibid, vi, 128 
By small and small to landward than I swam me. 1593 
Shahs. Rich. II, hi. ii. >98, I play the Torturei, hy small 
and small To lengthen out the woist, that must be spoken. 

4 . fa. In or to small, in fragments. Obs. 

a 1400-50 Alexander x 109 Quen it was smeten in small . . 
Ilka gobet his gate glidis fra otliire. <1x450 Myrc Par. 
Pr. 256 Leste to smale Jmy done liyt breke. 

to. In small (rarely the small), on a small 
scale ; in little. In early use in refeience to paint- 
ing, etc. : In miniature. 

(«) x6zx Tourneur Ath. Trag. 1. ii, You have giui-n me 
her picture in small, axjaa Evelyn l)ia/y 22 Ou. 1644, 
The Labours of Hercules in massy silver, and many incom- 
parable pictures in small, a 1716 South Serm. (18.13) Hi- 
259 Hissoul; thatnoble copyand resemblance of itsMakei, 
in small indeed, but [etc.]. 1763-71 H. Walioi.e Ve/t.te’s 
Anecd. Paint. (1786) II. 132 Vandyck a< tually made the 
design, but. .it was executed only in small by l’h. Fruticis. 

(/») 1765 Museum Rust. IV. kii, 273 I.et him bcvvaie of 
Hying experiments fiom books, except in small. 1793 
Smeaton Edystone L. § 2x9 note, I have made trial of 
this method, both in small and in large. 1847 II. Bcsm.i t.i. 
Chr. Nurtute (1861) 11. v 316 We aie infants too, men and 
women in the small. 1833 Browning ( Ud Pi.tu/es in 
Florence xx i, Where the sluing and the weak.. Repeal in 
large what they practised in .small, 

+ 6. With a and pi. A small quantity or amount ; 
a little piece, a morsel. Obs. 

1373-4 Chaucer Comfl. to his Lady 113 And ye lete me 
thus sterve, Yit have y<* wonne ther-im but a smal. 1566 
Leant Horace, Sat., Wad. Jc/cmiah v. I, j Ii, That we 
might haue a smal of bred, our carras tocontente. 1567 — 
Horace, lip. 1. x. Ii j, For that he will not kmnve to v .e and 
lyue vpon a small. 1624 Sanderson Serm. I. 4 Can then* 
be greater unthankfulness, than to grudge Him a small, 
who hath given us all? 

to. In or after ptoveiliinl use. (Also without 
plural ending.) ? Obs. 

1303 It. Brunet. Nandi. Synue 2366 Many .smale make}? a 
giete. C1386 Ciucoi it Pa/s. T. §362 The proueib* seith that 
manye smale maken a greet. 154* IIrvmood Pi o:>. (1867) 
30. 1353 Respublica 1, i, iu.j Yet mauve a smale ui.ikith 
a greate, 1602 Carew Cornwall 68 b, The .stuck, u hit'll by 
many smalls, groweth to a meetly gre.unes. 163* I.iril- 
Gow Trap. vii. 303 All which are but hs Suburbs to the new 
Caire, that of many smalles make vp a Countrey, rather 
then a City. X737 Ramsay Sc. i'rov. (1750) 73 Muriy sum's 
make a great. 

c. In (or by) smalls, in small amounts, portions, 
or sums. Sc. 

1529 E.rtr. Burgh Rcc. Edinb. (1871 ) 8 At na personis., 
regrait nor by nieili to sell the samyn agane Hi smallis. 
1584 Reg. Privy Council Scot. III. 649 His hail! vicarage is 
bot tuelf pundis or thairby, pait to him in smalls, in Hi# amt 
iiiir in sum piacls. 1637-30 Row Hist. Kiri iWiAlrow 
Soc.) 287 Fifty rnerks (wnilk he confessed, .he had at suit, 
drie tymesstollen out of the box c in smalls). 18*3 J. Wu sun 
Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1833 L lI 4 Cod’s blessings are aye Cod’s 
blessings, though they come in sma’s and driblets. *865 
Glasgow Her. in Pall Mall G. 3 Aug. xu/x Some specu- 
lating genius who saw a chance of turning a dishonest penny 
by retailing it in smalls. 

6. The small, slender, or narrow part of some- 
thing: a. Of the leg, 

1489 in Ann. Reg. 1x772) Antiq. 151 After that a Gounne 
had home away h»s foote by the small of the Ic.^r, *5*3 
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Fitzherb. Hush. § 15 They be two yaides longe, and as 
moche as the small of a niannes legge. a 158 6 Sidney 
Arcadia (1622) 459 A long coate of white veluet, reaching 
to the small of Ins leggc. 1623 Markham Cheap Husb. 
(ed. 3) 47 The smals of his fore-legs, vnder his knees, and 
for the smals of his hinder legges somewhat below the 
spauin ioynts. 1697 Dammer Voy. I. 32 A piece of Cotton 
Cloath about the small of their Leg, from the Ankle to the 
Calf. 1726 Swift Gulliver 1. i, His Excellency, having 
mounted on the small of my right leg. 

elhpt. 1388 Shaks. L. L. L. v. it. 64s Lou. His legge is 
too big for Hector. Boy. More Calfe certaine. Hunt. 
No, he is best indued in the small, *630 Drayton Muses 
Ehzium Nympball i. 107 A swelling Calfe, a Small so fine, 
An Ankle, lound and leane. 1715 Loud. Gas. No. 5328/4 
Large Legs, the Small pi etty big. 
to. 01 the back (f or belly). 

? 153d Latimer in Lett. Suppress. Monast. (Camden) 148, 
I am in a fayntt weiynesse over all my body, butt cheflly in 
the small of my backe. 1607 Toi'SElX Four./. Beasts (1658) 
51 The manow of a Bui beaten and drunk, cureth the pain 
in the smal of the belly. 1710 Stpele Tatler No. 215 r 7 
Our best Customers show but little above the Small of their 
Backs. 1803 Med. Jrttl. X. 528 Severe pain in the head 
and small of the back. 1884 Hunter & Whyte Ducats 4 
Date, xvtii, His eyes fixed on the small of the coachman's 
back. 

c. Of a vvliale ( = the part of the tail in front of 
the llukes). 

1725 Phil. Trans. XXXIII. 256 With those Fins they clasp 
about her Small, and so hold themselves on. 1845 Gosse 
Ocean v. (1849) z 3 ° The head gradually sinks, the ‘small ’ 
is projected from the water, and presently the 1 flukes ’ of 
the tail are raised high in the air. *003 Strand Mag. Nov. 
536/1 His blubber .being, .nine inches [thick] on the belly 
and six inches 011 the ‘ small 

d. Of things (see cjuoK). 

c 1475 Piet. Poe in Wr.-Wfilcker 779 Hie stilus, a smal 
of a pelyr. 1687 Mulch Gt. Fr. Diet. 11, The Small of the 
Sword, le foible de I'Rph'. 1847 Infants y Man. (1854) 22 
The right hand giasps the small of the butt, 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk , Small,. . that part of the anchor-shank 
which is immediately under the stock. 1893 F. C. Selous 
Trav. S. E. Afica 133 Holding the small of the stock in 
my right hand, and the barrel in my left. 

7 . The small, that which is trifling, petty, or 
unimportant. 

a 1225 Auer. R. 314 A 1 so schal j> e bet schriuetS hiin,efter 
be greate. schuuen ut pet snide. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St.- 
Pierre's Stud. Nat . (1799) II. 54 These pretended plans of 
uni veisality, ..which make her descend into the infinitely 
small. 1836 Emerson Nature 67 To magnify the small, 
to micrify the great. 

8. Small coal; slack. In tecent use also pi., 
varieties of small coal. Also Comb. 

1851 Mayiiew Loud. Lab. II. 83/2 Frequently they mix 
them up with 1 the small ’ of north country coals of better 
quality. 1831 Green well Coal-trade Terms, Northnmb. 
4 Dm ham 48 Small Leader, a lad employed to put away 
small, to a stow-boaid, fiom the hewer working by separation 
ill a narrow place. 1898 Daily News ai Mar. 3/6 Not for 
some yeais have best steam smalls been in such demand. 

9 . pi- a. Small clothes; breeches. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xvi, A difficult process it is to bow 
in gieen velvet smalls. 2848 Thackeray Van. Fair lvi. 
Her footman, in large plush smalls and waistcoat. 1886 
Jerome Idle Th. 123 An eager, blight-eyed boy, with., 
dandy shoes and tight-fitting smalls. 

b. Parcels or consignments of comparatively 
little weight (see quots.). Also atlrib. 

1889 Manch. Exam. 4 May, The word ‘smalls '. .is used 
to lepresent the thousands of small parcels which are daily 
foi warded from the warehouses of Manchester and other 
large cities to shopkeepers throughout the kingdom. Ibid., 
A firm whose ‘ smalls ’ traffic is very extensive. 1890 Times 
4 Dec. 11/2 Then with regard to 'smalls ’, or quantities of 
less than 3 cwt. ; . . hitherto m Birmingham ‘ smalls ' had been 
defined to be quantities less than a cwt. 

o. Small kinds of bread ; fancy bread, rolls, etc. 

Freq. in adveitisements. 

1892 Glasgow Her. 22 Apr. 2/1 Baker..; one well up in 
smalls and pastry. 

d. In miscellaneous uses (see quots.). 

1883 Good Words July 443/1 Small broken rice, known as 
1 smalls 1884 Pall Mall G. 13 Dec. 9/1 He saw him have 
several halves of whisky — ‘ smalls ' they were called there. 
a 1891 Engineer LXX. 126 (Cent.), The ore. .is tipped from 
tiucks on to a giating of iion bars about 2$ in. apart; 
the ‘mine smalls' pass through. 1893 J. W. Anderson 
Prospector's Handbk, (ed. 6) 166 Smalls — Small-sized pieces 
of ore and gangue. 

10 . pi. At Oxford : The colloquial term for the 
examination officially called Responsions. 

The evidence is not sufficient to show whether the name 
is due to the old expressions in parvisiis or in parviso (see 
Parvis a), through association mthparvis abl. pi. of parvus 
small ; cf. however the use of parvis disputatiombiis in the 
Laudian Statutes, App., hi. § 9, p. 271. 

1852 Bristed Five Vrs. Eng \ Univ. (ed. 2) 9a The Little 
Go (at Oxford the Smalls). 1861 Hughes Tom Blown at 
Oa f. x, I ought to be going up for smalls myself next term. 
1880 Mrs. Lynn Linton Rebel of Family it. He had been 
‘ ploughed * for' smalls ’ and everything else. 

11 . The smalls, in theatrical use (see quot. 1891), 

1891 Ardrossau Her. 11 Sept. 4 Having travelled much 
through the smalls (a theatrical term applied to towns not 
boasting a regulaily built and properly appointed theatre). 
1007 H. Wynuham Flare of Foot lights xxx. Wanted.. Smart 
Young Gent to tour the smalls. 

12 . Small and early, a small evening party not 
intended to continue to a late hour. 

[1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. xi, For the clearing off of 
these worthies, Mrs. Podsnap added a small and tally 
evening to the dinner.] 1880 Ld. Beaconsfilld Emiymion 
lxxvii, Well, there are not many dinners among them, 


to be sure. .. Small and earlies. How I hate a ‘small and 
early 1 ’ 1888 H. James Partial Portr. 360 To the afternoon 
tea, to the fashionable ‘ squash to the late and suffocating 
'small and early’. 

Small (smgl), adv. Forms : 1, 4-5 smale, 5 
small®, 4-7 smal, 5- small, [f. Small «.] 

1 . Into small pieces or morsels. 

In some examples perh. the adj. used pi edicatively. 
c888 K. zElfred Boeth. xiii, peah fin hi smale tod tele 
swa dust. 1381 in Knighton Chron. (Rolls) 138 Iakke 
Mjlner..hath giounden smal smal. c 1430 Two Cookery- 
bks. 6 pan choppe hem smale. Ibid. 10 Tese it smal an 
biay it in a morter. 1^78 Lyte Dodoens 278 The Homes 
are blewe,..with five little leaves underneath them, very 
smaU cut and jagged. i6£o Trapp Comm. Lcvit. xvi. 12 
This incens smal-beaten might figure Christ in his Agonie. 
1633 Walton Angler 1. in. (1896) 57 Bruise or cut very 
smal into your butter, a little Time. 1739 R. Brown Compl. 
Farm. 81 Geese will . . fatten well on carrots cut small. 1815 
J. Smith Panorama Sci. Art II. 811 A quaiter of an 
ounce avoirdupoise of the finest white soap, grated small. 

+ 2 . To a small extent or degree; little, not 
much; slightly. Obs. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints i. [Peter) 411, I dred ryebt small 
June angelis. c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Frol. 592 , 1 wepte but 
smal. 1436 Sir G. Haye Law Arms (S.T.S.) 11 He trom- 
pit uocht small, quhen he send his Apostlisourali the warld 
to ger schawe the cristyn faith. 1360 Holland Seven Sages 
Prol. ii, I knew small quhat hir mater did mene. 1593 
Shaks. Lucr. 1273 If thou dost weep . . , it small avails my 
mood. 2637 Strafford Lett. (1739) II. 83 But in Truth, 
this moves me very small. 

t b. Const, to one's gain or profit. Obs. 

1382 A. Munday Eng. Rom. Life 61 Promising, .hee 
would uiforme the Pope of it, which should bee but small 
to their profile, 1587 Holinshed Chi on. (1808) III. 94 
The Frenchmen, .sometimes made issues foorth, but small 
to their gaine. 

3 . Quietly, gently ; in a small or low voice. 

13.. K. Alts. 7239 (Laud MS.), Alisaunder gynnej> 

leighje smale. 1390 Shaks. Mtds. N. 1. ii. 49 That's all one, 
you shall play it in a Maske, anil you may speake as 
small as you will. 1598 — Merry W. 1, i. 49 She hasbrowne 
haire, and speakes small like a woman. 1887 Stevenson 
Mem. <$■ Portraits viii, The lepostng toiler, thoughtfully 
smoking, talking small, as if in honour of the stillness, 
f b. Slyly; wantonly. Obs .— 1 
c 1430 Knt.de la Tour (1868) 16 Shehelde not her astate.., 
for she loked smal and wynkpd ofte. ., and euer loked ouer 
the shuldre. 

4 . To sing small : f a. (See quot.) Obs.~° 

1623 Cockeram 1, Minnrisc , to sing small, to fame in 
singing. 

b. col/oq. To adopt a humble tone 01 manner ; 
to use less assertive language, or to qualify or 
withdraw a previous statement; to say nothing, 
to be silent or dumb. 

See also the Eng. Dial. Diet, for dialect usage. 

1753-4 Richardson Grandison (1812) I. 120 , 1 must my- 
self sing small in her company; I will never meet at hard- 
edge with her. 1783 Grose Did. Vulgar T., Sing small, 
to ne humbled, confounded, or abashed, to have little or 
nothing to say for ones self. *84* Barham Ingol. Leg. 
Ser. n. Row m Omnibus, Fiddle-de-dee’s at the top of the 
tree, And Dol-drum and Fal-de-ral-tit sing small 1 1880 
Gladstone in Morley Life vm. vii. (1905) II. 354 Sir R. Peel 
endorsed the remonstrance and I had to sing small. 

5 . In a fine or small manner ; on a small scale, 
etc. Also in small-set adj. 

1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) 1 , 197 It would be no art., 
to spin small, and make hypocrisy a goodly web, and to go 
through the market as a saint among men. 2703 Lond. 
Gas. No. 3944/4 Also John Simonds, a small-set Fellow. 
2820 Keats Lamia u. 47 Her open eyes, Where he was 
mirror'd small in paradise. 

Small (smgl), v. rare. Also 5 smalyn, smale. 
[f. Small a. Cf. OE. smaligan (rare), MDu. smalen 
(smal ten), MLG. smalen, sinelen , MHG, smaln 
(G. dial, schmalen ) and stneln (G. schmalen ), older 
Da. smale, smallei\ 

+ 3 L trans . To make small; to lessen, reduce. Obs. 
c 2400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 85 Smale be lippis of woundis 
bat ben greate. c 1440 Prornp. Parv. 460/2 Smalyn, or 
make lesse, minoro. x6xx Cotgr., Apointi,.. sharpened, or 
smalled, at the point. 

2 . intr. To become small; to diminish, grow 
less. Hence SxnaTling ppl. a. 

a 16x8 Syl\ ester Woodman’s Bear liv, I saw,. Smalling 
down by measure's law, Her straight comely snapen back. 
2663 Hooke Mtcrogr, 36 By sucking at the smalling Pipe, 
moie of the Air.. may be suck’d out. 2899 T. Hardy De- 
al litre Poems (1902 ) 7 The broad bottoms rip the bearing 
1 ine — All smalling slowly to the giay sea line. 

Smallage (smg-ledg). Forms : a. 3 smal, 4 
smale ache, 5-6 smalacb.®, 5-7 -aeh, 6-7 small- 
ach(e. P. 5 smalege, -edge, 6 - 7 smalledge, 7 
-adge, 6- smallage. [f. Small a. 21 b + Ache 
sbl 1 ] One or other of several varieties of celery 
or parsley; esp. wild celery or water parsley, 
Apium graveolens. Now rare. 

a. c 2200 St. Cuthbert 52 in S. Eng. Leg. I, 360 ‘ Nim,’ he 
seide, ‘ pe milk of one kov.., luys of smal-Ache do )>ar- 
to\ <11387 biino/i. Bai thol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 11 Apium sim- 
pliciter, . . smale ache. C1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 04 Leie 
on bis confeccioun maad of flour of wheete & hony & 
ius of smalache. c 2430 M. E. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 101 Take 
smalache, reed fenel, rewe, verueyne [etc.]. 2345 Raynold 
Byrth Mankynde 134 The decoction of rosemarye, . . alex- 
ander, smallach, Sic. 2378 Lyte Dodoens 606 Sinallache hath 
shyning leaues of a darke greene colour. 2603 Holland Plu- 
tarch jig Afterwards when these [Isthmian] Games were 
accounted, they translated thither, .the chaplet of Smallach, 


p. 24.. Nom. in Wr.-Wulcker 711 Hot apium, smalege. 
2330 Palsgh. 271/2 Smallage an hei be, ache. 2362 Turner 
Herbal (1568) 40 Smallage hath suche a strong savor,., that 
no man can . . eat it with hys meate. 1636 W. Denny in A tin. 
Dubrensia (1877) 13 Each three yeeres Victor was with 
Smallage crown’d, Whose pendant leaves, his head en- 
shadow'd round. 2683 Temple Ess. Gardens Wks ; 1720 I. 
178 The Plants he mentions, are the Apium, which tho* 
commonly interpieted Parsly, yet comprehends all Sorts 
of Smallage whereof Sellery is one, 272a Pomet's Hist, 

! Drugs I. 2 The large Smallage, which the Gardiners falsly 
call Macedonian-Paisley. 1783 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. 
xvii. (1794) 236 Our wild Smallage, which is common by 
ditches and biooks, cannot be rendered esculent by culture. 

] 2822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) I. 248 The cicuta virosa , or 
water-hemlock, the leaves of which have been mistaken for 
1 smallage. 2876 Encycl. Brit. V. 290/2 Celery,, .a biennial 
, plant., which, in its native condition, is known in England 
as smallage. 

I attrib. c 1330 H, Lloyd Treas. Health giv, Smalladge 
rote hanged aboute thy necke doth alay die tooth ache. 

I <2 2648 Digby Closet Opened (1677) 130 Smallage Gruel. 

I 2658 Rowland ti. Moupet’s Theat. Ins. 1063 Give in Wine 
the decoction .. of the Cyprus Nut, Smallage-seed. 2853 
1 Soyeu Pantroph. 241 When it is cooked, add pepper and 
smallage seed. 

Small-arm. Also small arm. [Back-forma- 
tion from Small-akms, at first in attub. use.] 

1 . attrib, a. Using or provided with small-arms. 
1803 E. P. Let. in Polwhele Trad, ft Recoil. (2826) II 577, 

I acted both in the capacity of a commanding officer,., 
small-arm-man, and powder boy. 2833 M. Scott Tom 
Cringle xv, Fire, small arm men, and take good aim. 
1892 Brighton Sir P. Wallis 67 The Chesapeake had 
attached much importance to her small-arm force, 
to. Intended or adapted for small-aims. 

2807 Ann. Reg., Hist. Ew ope 219/2 Small-arm ammuni- 
tion. 2876 Voyle & Stevenson Milit. Did. 390/2 Smali- 
aim Cartridge. 

2 . A fire-aim which may be carried in the hand. 
1875 Knight Did. Mech . zzig/z Small-arm , a term in- 
cluding muskets, rides, carbines, and pistols. 2882 Greener 
Gun 113 Owing to the introduction.. of the Snider bieech- 
loader, which prevented the general use of the Whitworth 
small-arm in military circles. 

Hence SmaTl-armed a., provided with small- 
arms; SmaTl-a-rmoury, an armoury for small- 
arms. 

_ 2766 Entice London IV. 340 Two. rooms, one of which 
is a small-armoury for the sea-seivice. 2806 A. Duncan 
Nelson 50 Their force consisted of 80 marines, and 180 small- 
armed seamen, 181a E.xaminer 31 Aug. 553/1 To disperse 
some small armed men collected on the shoie. 

Small-anns. ff. Small a. + Abm sb* a.] 
Fire-arms capable of being carried in the hand, as 
contrasted with ordnance. 

1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 2702/2 Powder, small Ball, and small 
Arms. 2748 Anson's Voy. ill. viii. 379 Her topmen. .made 
prodigious havock with their small arms. 2817 Pari. Deb. 
756 During the war no less than three millions of small 
arms had been manufactured there for the use of the Allies. 
2879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. III. 267/2 The file of modern 
small-arms has become so infinitely more deadly. 

attrib. 2838 Bright Sp., Reform 10 Dec., The Govern- 
ment small-ai ms establishment at Enfield. 2903 H. Newman 
in E. Candler Unveiling of Lhasa x. 192 Then followed 
several hours of cannonading and small-arms file. 

Small beer. [Small a. 12 a.] 

1 . Beer of a weak, poor, or inferior quality. 

2368 Grafton Chron. II. 359 For drinke, they had none 

but small Ale or Beere. 1592 Nashe Four Lett. Conf. 
Wks. (Grosart) II. 242 His Poetry more spiritlesse than 
smal beere. 1636 Massinger Gt. Dk. Florence 11. ii, Such 
as eat store of beef. . may preserve their healths With that 
thin composition called small beer. i6go J. Mackenzie 
Siege Londonderry 36/2 That every Soldier.. shall be al- 
lowed a quart of small Beer per diem . 2722 Amherst 

Terr it Fil. (1726) App. 317 , 1 think there ought to be some- 
thing allow’d besides small-beer and apple-dumplings. 2770 
Massie Tax upon Malt 6 The Quantity of small Beer 
annually brewed for Sale in England and Wales, is about 
Two Millions Three Hundred Thousand Barrels. 2822 
I m Ison Sci. Art II. 168 The liquor in this state is pretty 
nearly of the colour of small beer. 2840 Barham Ingot. Leg. 
Ser. 11. Bl. Mousquetaire 535 The Black Mousqueiaire was 
as dead as Small beer 1 

2. transf. a. Trivial occupations, affairs, etc.; 
matters or persons of little or no consequence or 
importance; trifles. 

[2604 Shaks. Oth. n. i. 161 To suckle Fooles, and chronicle 
small Beere. 2720 Addison Whig Examiner No. 4 rs 
As rational Writings have been represented by Wine ; I 
shall represent those Kinds of Writings we are now speak- 
ing of, by Small Beer.] 2777 J. Adams Whs. (1854) IX. 464 
The torment of hearing eternally reflections upon my con- 
stituents, that they aie .. small beer, ,. is what I will not 
endure. 2844 Thackeray B. Lyndon xiv, All the news of 
sport, assize, and quarter-sessions were detailed by this 
worthy chronicler of small-beer. 2883 Fortn. Rev. Sept. 
379 A twice-told tale, or a chronicle of small beer, 
t to. (See quot.) Obs .—' 1 

1789 T. Wright Meth. Watering Meadows (1790) 23 Our 
farmers, .call even the second running [of the water] by the 
significant name of small-beer. 

e. To think small beer of, or variants of this : 
To have a poor or low opinion of (oneself or 
others). Chiefly with negatives, colloq. 

2825 C. Westmacott English. Spy 1. 32 He was not thought 
small beer of. 2853 Thackeray Newcomes xxxix, She thinks 
small beer of painters, J. J. — well, we don’t think small beer 
of ourselves, my noble friend. 1873 Punch 18 Jan. 30/2 Is it 
consistent for . . a teetotaller to think no smallbeer ofhimsein 

3 . attrib. a. In sense 1, as small-beer allowance , 

- firkin , wort, yeast. 
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1840 Mrs, Trollope Widow Married xix, I should feel a 
little small at being seen in such a place. 1894 A, Robert- 
son Nuggets 190 , 1 felt very small, for the scoundrel had 
been wltnin my grasp, and I had let him slip. 

V. 21. Special collocations. 

Small-Back , eDeath, imagined as a skeleton. _ Small 
halts, a variety of ironstone. Small body , in Printing (see 
quot.). Small capitals , in Printing, capital letters differing 
little in size from the lower-case letters of the same fount. 
Small cattle , cattle below the size of oxen, as calves or 
sheep. Small chisel (see quot.). Small circle, in spherical 
trigonometry (seequot. 1 . ^ Small figures, Arabic numerals. 
Small folk, =i,m all people. Small-hand (see Hand sb. 16). 
Small hand-paper (see quot.). Small helm , Naut. (see 
quots.). Small holding ', a holding smaller than an ordin- 
ary farm; also spec, (see quot.). + Small meat , ?meat 
sold in small quantities. Small paper, in Printing, paper 
of the ordinary size, as distinct from large paper (Large 
a. 8 b). Small pari, a minor part or character in a play. 
Small people, in local use, the fairies. + Small play, play 
for low stakes. Small sound, sadly, Naut. (see quots.). 
Small stuff (see quots.). Small-world, = Microcosm. See 
nlsoDEBTri. 4f, Hour 3 b, Pica 1 a, PoTATosa, Raisin a b, 
Tithe, Trunk, etc , and Small arm(s, beer, -clothes, eta 
18*3 Scott Quentin D. xxxvii, Men have queer fancies 
when old *Small-Back is griping them ; but Small-Back 
must lead down the dance with us all in our time. 1793 
A. Young Ap-ic. Sussex 13 A marl sets on, in the different 
depths of which the iron-stone comes on regulaily in all the 
various sous as follows; x. * Small balls, piovincially 
twelve foots, because so many feet distant from the first to 
the last bed. 1683 Moxon blech. Exerc., Printing ao 
Long-Primer and downwards are accounted "small Bodies. 
1770 Luckomde Hist. Print. 250 "Small Capitals aie 
mostly used to denote, that a more particular stress and 
emphasis is intended by the Author. 1888 J acoui Printers' 
Vocab, 127 Small capitals, the smaller capitals laid in the 
upper case, distinct from the full capitals. 1593 Benefits 
Observ. Fish-days, The number of Beefes afoiesaid,..and 
other *small Cattel, qs Calues, Sheepe, and Lambes in- 
numerable. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2219 * Small-chisel, 
a burin or graver used by engravers. 1873 Phvdf. Pract. 
Math. 365 Circles, whose planes pass through the centre of 
the sphere, are called great circles; and all others, "small 
circles. 1711 Heakne Collect. (O.H.S.) III. 110 He makes 
"small Figures to be as old as A.d. 1050. 1865 R. Hunt 
Pop. Rom. IP. Eng. (189 6) rr8 The gardens of the Small 
People, or, as they are called by the narives, 'Small Folk. 
x86o W. Collins Woman in White xi. The handwriting., 
was., in the cramped, conventional, copybook character, 
technically termed ‘"small hand’. 1888 Jacobi Printers' 
Vocab. 127 "Small hand paper, a common machine-made 
paper, generally straw-colouied, used for post wiappers and 
such purposes. 1887 Smyth Sailods W01 d-bk. 634 * Small- 
Helm. One of the principal results of sound seamanship is 
the proper trim of the vessel and the sail carried ; by which 
means the action of the t udder is reduced to a minimum. 
1886 Encycl. Brit. XXI. 604 Small helm, when the sails 
are well balanced and the rudder but little used. 1892 Act 
55-56 Viet. c. 3T § 1 The expression ‘"small holding' .. 
shall mean land acquired by a council, .which exceeds one 
acre and either does not exceed fifty acics, or .is of an 
annual value.. not exceeding fifty pounds. 174a De Foe's 
Tour Gt. Britain (ed. 3) I. 24 [Ipswich] has five Market- 
days weekly ; Tuesday and Thursday for "small Meat ; 
Wednesday and Friday for Fish. 1708 "Small paper [see 
22]. 1798 O'Keeffe Wild Oats iv. i, Drill the servants that 
I've given the "small parts to. 1865 R. Hunt Pop. Rom. 
W. Eug. Ser. 1.65 The "Small People are believed by some 
to be the spirits of people who inhabited Cornwall many 
thousands of years ago. 1629 H. Burton Babel no Bethel 
7 [He] is willing rather to play "small play, then to giue 
out. 1863 A. Young Naut. Diet. 358 ’’Small round, that 
end of the shank of an anchoi which is next the stock, 1669 
Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 1. ii. r6 Take in your Main and 
Main-top-sail, Steering-sails [etc.]. ..Thus you have all the 
"small Sails in. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 634 Small- 
Sails, topgallant-studding-sails and the kites. 1880 Encycl. 
Brit. XXI. 604 Small sail, and snug sail, low and reduced, 
ready for bad weather. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Ward-bk. 634 
*S»tall Stuff, the term for spun-yain, marline, and the 
smallest kinds of rope, even for yarns. 1897 Daily News 
18 June 5/2 The scarcity of spoons, forks, and knives,., 
called ‘small stuff’ in the catering business. 1612 J. 
Davies (Heref.) Muse's Sacr. Wks. (Grosart) II. 64/r Whose 
soule did animate thy "small-world too To he the soule of 
all that here I doe. 

to. In the specific or popular names of plants, 
as small basil, bugloss, chaffweed, etc. 

A large number of other examples occur in Lyte (1378) 
and Miss Pratt Flowering PI (1855). 

1378 Lytk Dodoens 240 Busshe Basil], or "small Basil! 
gentle. 1833 Miss Pratt Flowering PI. IV. 245 "Small 
Chaffweed, or Bastard Pimpernel. 1796 Withering Brit. 
PI. (ed. 3) II. s 64 "Small Currants. 1548 Turner Nantes 
Herbes 15 The third kinde [of Aristolochia] is called Clem- 
atites & it may be called in english "small Hertworte. 1796 
Withering Brit. PI. (ed. 3) II. 287 Ten dylium officinale 
Small Hartwort. Ibid., Fine-leaved Bastard Paisley. 
"Small Hensfoot. 1397 Gerarde Herbal 478 1 'he Pinke 
is called.. in English Pinkes, and "Smal Honesties. 14.. 
Lat.-Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wrilcker 612 So/at rum i. morel l a, 
"smalmorell 1373 Tusser Hush. (1878) 75 Set chestnut 
and walnut, set filbeard and "smalnut. 1842-59 "Small-reed 
[see Reed sbP 5]. xgoo G. Nicholson's Diet. Sard. SuppI , 
Calamagrostis, Smallreed. This genus.. was formerly in- 
cluded under Arundo. 1853 Miss Prajt J' lowering PI. 
III. 138 "Small Woodruff, or Squinancy-wort. 

o. In names of fishes, birds, insects, etc. 

Further examples maybe found in special works, as Shaw 
Gen. Zool, (i8oi-xi), Rennie Butterfl. fy Moths (1832), etc. 

*734 Catesby Carolina I, 80 The "small Bittern. 1846 
Broc. Berio. Nat, Club II. 171 The "Small Copper [Butter- 
fly] again made its appearance. 1840 F. D. Bennett 
Whaling Voy. II. 72 That curious fish, the Leptocephalus, 
or , small-head . 1884 Goode Nat. Hist. Aqnat. Anim, 
55° "Small Herring * Anchovies,’ ‘ Skarp Herring.’ 1787 
Best Angling (ed. 2) 104 The Palmers. 6. The "small Red 
Spinners. 6. 1734 Albin Nat. Hist, Birds II. 67 The 
"small Water-Hen. 
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22 . a. With sbs. forming combs, used atlri- 
butively, as small-boat, -calibre, - college , etc. 

Combs, of this type are very numerous in recent news- 
paper usage. 

1897 Outing XXX. 333/1 The annals of "small-boat sail- 
ing. 1896 Spectator 31 Oct. 389/1 If it be suitable, the 
"small-calibre bullet will do much more damage. 1840 
Thackeray Shabby-genteel Story viii, Tufthunt was a 
"small-college man of no family. 1838 W. Bell Diet. Law 
Scot. 910 The statute 39 and 40 Geo. III. c. 46, commonly 
called the "Small Debt Act. Ibid. 923 A case.. remitted 
. . to the small debt court. 1630 R. Wilde Poems (1870) 1 
Our "small-drink times Must be contented, and take up 
with thymes. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 544 Alarm, 
excitement, fear, fright, and all those "small-fry emotions. 
*840 J. Buel Fanner's Comp. 197 The "small-gram crops 
are 'the greatest exhausters of the fertility of the soil. 1771 
Luckombe Hist. Print. 261 Of these "Small-letter Sorts, 
some are lodged in the Upper-ca.se. 1831 Mayiiew Loud. 
Labour II. 331/3 The last mentioned of the seveial 
modes,, is the ‘"small-master system ’. 1823 W. Cobbeit 
Rural Rides (1885) I. 387 The injury recently done to 
about forty thousand poor families.. by the "Small-note 
Bill. 1708 Hearne Collect. 8 Apt., 3 "small-paper Livy s. 
1904 Mrs. Acre Tweedie Behind Footlights xi. aod Those 
in the lank of ‘principals ’, or ‘ "sinall-part ladies . 1836 
Duboijrg Violin ix. (187B) 270 Lorenzio Guadagnini . . copied 
the "small-pattern fiddles of his master. 185* C. W. II[os- 
kins] Talpa isr It is vet y fine. . to connect one’s own "small- 
scale improvements, after this fashion. 1877 Raymond 
Statist. Mines fy Mining 44 "Kmall-si/e garnets me found 
..In this claim. 1687 Mi(ige Gt. Fr. Diet. 11, A "small 
tooth Comb. 1732 Ace. of Workhouses 40 '1 heir heads 
combed with small tooth combs evei y morning. 1838 
Simmonds Diet. Trade, Smalt-tooth comb, a comb of ivory 
or bone with small teeth on each side. 

b. In combs, of the type small-boyhood , - boyish , 
-colleger, etc. 

1841 Roscoic Swift's Gulliver 1. iv. note, Papists and pro- 
testants aie the big-endians and small-cndians. 1832 
Hoisted Five Vrs. Eng. Univ. (ed, 2) 127 The idea of a 

? *i :.-~i !. 1 . .■ i 1 'i ; \ . .<■ ■ . ■! t ■ 

1864 I (J \ . s .s ' Yu * r < ,.i, 1 ■ ■ 1 " 1. 1 1.0 

. ‘ ’ . iftv, K. t .. \ . v < 

This dreary pastime found way into his small-boyish being. 

e. Forming verbs, as am all-hoe, to clean with 
a small hoe; small-gang, slang, to mob. 

1786 Ani.RCROMiiiE Gant. Assist. 139 fs.’sa'y. 1 \ .*“ri, 
skirrets— small-hoe, and thin six inclc. d v.. 1 ..•• i8ji 
Mayiiew Land. Lab. I. 420/2 They ‘ ... w! ‘ 1 ■ , 

and afterwards I went seven days to prison. 1892 F. II. 
Emerson Son of Fens 162, I see ’em kind 0’ looking and 
talking low ; so, think I, they’re going to small-gang me, 

23 . In patasynthetic combs., as small-bodied, 
-boned, - brained \ cte. Also small-mindedness. 

Only a few of the earlier or more important examples of 
this type are beie given. 

1683 Loud, Gaz, No. 20x9/8 A brown bay Nag, ..full 
Haunched, and "small Bodied. x8xa CitAnnE Tales lii. 50 
He soon display’d his skill In "small-boned Lambs. 1833-6 
Todd's Cyci.Anat. I. 566/1 The "small-brnincd and cold- 
blooded classes of Veriebiata. 1873 T. H. Green Intrad, 
Path. (ed. a) 170 The croups of epithelial elements are 
always surrounded by a "smnil-cclleu (‘ indifferent ’) tissue, 
the small-celled growth preceding the epithelial invasion. 
1633 Gerarde' s Herbal 1437 Flowers . , which turn into 
"small cornered bladders of winter cherries. 1733 W. Ellis 
Chilt cm If Vale Farm. 330 The Crop becomes hopper, 
"small ear’d, and will not yield like the large one. 1771 
Luckombe Hist. Print. 226 The same Letter .. being 
adjudged too "small-faced for . . Smal} Pica, c 1350 Curia-: 
Matt, vi, How much moor, ye "smalfaithed men, wil he cloth 
yow? a 1734 North Lives (1826) I. 71 The leading couusel 
in a "smaTl-fee’d case. 1603 Breton Mad World my 
Masters Wks. (Grosart) II. 8/z A . . faire-handed, "small- 
footed, straight-bodied .. gentlewoman. 1707 Mortimer 
Ilusb. (1721) I. 105 The "small-grained Saner is esteemed 
the best. 1831 Glenny Hdbfc. FI. Card, ex They grow 
exceedingly well, especially all the "snialler-habited kinds. 
1884 W. C. Smith Kildrostan 50 Gi aceful tufts Of "small- 
leaved ferns, 1847 Kelts Friends in C, 1. v. 8$ "Small- 
minded people cany their narrow notions and their acidity 
into their benevolence. 1886 Bksant Childr. Gibeon it. xv, 
That kind of "smallmindedness was impossible. 1796 
Kirvvan Eton, Min. (ed. 2) I, 203 A fine "small-pored 
white enamel. *670 E.vcuard Cant. Clergy 98 We must 
have a great care of comparing our "small-prefert’d clergy 
with tlrose but of the like fortune in the church of Rome. 
1342 Records Gr. Aries Pref., In those "small reasoned 
persons [is] a certaine kind of reverence toward vvisilnme 
and reason. 1780 Phil. Trans. LXX. App, p. x.sxrii, I 
have never succeeded. in .killing any 1 abbit (even the 
"smallest-sized one) with it. 1830 M. Donovan Domcst. 
Econ. II. 107 The flesh is inferior to that of the "small- 
tailed sheep. 1640 Gataker Whitgift in Fuller's Abel 
Rcdiv. (1867) II. 203 He was a man of middle stature,., 
"small-timbered. x8oa Phil. Trans. XCII. 350 Each row 
looks somewhat like a "small-toothed comb, 

b. Freq. in the specific names of animals, birds, 
plants, etc. 

1884 Coues N. Amer. Birds 290 Mnioiiltavaria borealis, 
"Small-billed Creeper. 18*7 Griffith tr. Cuvier V. 178 
Phoca Leptonyx ("Small-clawed Seal). 173a Hill Hist. 
Anim. 168 The "small-eared, very thin Pecten. *789 I j il- 
kington View Derbyshire 1 . 439 Malva parvijlora , "small- 
flowered, or dwarf Mallow. 1796 Withering Brit. PI. 
(ed. 3) II. 507 Small-flowered Crowfoot. 1821 Hortus A ngl, 
II. 86 Leonnms Marrnbiastrum. Small-flowered Mother- 
wort. 1894 Lydekker Roy. Nat. Hist. II. 293 The "small- 
horned gazelle (Gazella lepioccros) of the Sudan. 1827 
Griffith tr. Cuvier V. 80 Rhhwpoma Microphylla ("Small- 
leaved Rhinopome Bat). x8£to Maiden Useful PL 561 
Laportea photiniphylla...%mf\Aezxe.A Nettle. Ibid. 466 
Eucalyptus hwmasioma,. . In the extreme south a variety 
sometimes goes by the name of ‘Rough ’, or ‘Small-leaved 
Stringy bark’. C1880 Cassell's Nat. Hist. II. 241 The 
"Small-nailed Seal (Phoca leptonyx ), 1803 Shaw Gen. 
Zool, IV, 11, 514 "Small-Scaled Labrns, Labrus Mh rolepi- 


dot its. 1831 CRtrrtTit tr. Cinder IX. Rjn. 63 Small scaled 
Zonurus, Zonurus Microlepidoius. 1836 Yarrkll Brit. 
Fishes II. 367 The "Small-spotted Dog-fish. 1766 Comp/. 
Farm. s.v. Radish 6 1 1/1 The "small topped,.. the scarlet, 
and the long topped striped radish. 

B. absol. or as sb.% 

1. Persons or animals of small size or stature ; 
little ones, children. (Nosv only with the.) 

c 1220 Bestiary 515 in 0 , E. Misc,, Do smale he wile c'us 
biswiken, fte grete nmiy he no^t btgripen. a 1300 E. E. 
Psalter xvi. 16 bar leuinges to Jiair smale left )>ai. 1388 
Wyclif Matt . xvtii. 6 W ho so sclnundrith oon of these sinalc, 
that bileuen in me. C1430 Syr Tryam. 1556 ‘A lyttillo 
lower, Syr,' seyde hee, ‘Arid let us smalle go wyth thee*. 

2. Pei sons of low or inferior innk or position, 
or of little ability or attainment. Chiefly in phr. 
great and small, or small and great. 

13.. R. E. Psalter cxvili, 130 Schirenes of j<l speehe 
lightes wit, Vnderstanding to litel [Eger ton A/S. sm.de] 
giues it. 13.. Cursor M, 6014 (G/itt.), pair king I mi banned, 
gret and small, ax 400 At i nor Poems Jr. Vernon MS. 
xxiii. 1152 Ilcil ]>ou..Kyng of gret and smalle. <1440 
Ipomydon 96 All spake of hym, bothe giete ami smalle, 1535 
Covkrdale Ps. c\iti. is Yeti he blesseth all them that feme 
the Lorde, both small & gicale. 1397 "*’• Sam. Paula 

Crosse 29 TI10 cause of the smalle, as well as the gie.rte. 
*634 Whitlock Zootomut 07 Quacking Mountebanks ate 
admitted in the Bod-chum I mis of gieat ami small. 1781 
CowTt.it Truth 375 Envy, ye great, the dull, imletta'd 
small. 

0. f a. Little, not much. Also with of. Obs. 

1390 Gowi r Conf. 11 . 279 Tout 1 m title Usuic I have ni 
herd, lion thou ol love hast wonne ‘.male, a 1425 Cursor 
M. 18246 (Trin.), Now is time kyngdome lm clone al Of 
inonkynde gute we ful smal. X444 I,ui«. in Pol, Poems 
(Rolls) II. 215 To thynke moehyl, and seyn but smal. 1588 
Siiaks. L. L.L, 1. i. 86 Small liauc umtinuull ptnddi mrud 
wonne. 1396 Sit.nsi r /•’.(>, vi. is. vo Hairing small, yet due 
I not complnine Of want. 1640 King Poor North, A/an 
144 in lla/l. E. P. P. IV. a, ,8 I.et me in, be. give t lice a 
good single pc nny. I see thnu wilt ha small, ere tliou't doe 
for nought. 

Comb, 1588 Siiaks. I.. L, I. t. i. 24 1 Theie did I '«u.. 
that vnUteiud small knotting sonic. 

+ b. Ply small and small , by <lcjjrc*c*i ; pnulually, 
slowly. Obs. 

1558 Phm n . hncid 1. C ij It, He by smal and 'fii.il doth 
in.tku The Queene fniget liei husband dead. I bid vi. 12 . 
By small and small to laudw.ud than 1 .swam me. 1593 
Sit 'us. Rich. II, m. ri. 198, I play the ‘IuiIuim, by sm ill 
and small To lengthen out the urn t, that mu t he • puketi. 

4. fa. In or to small, in fiagmcnt c. Ob . 

a 1400-50 Alexander 1 -lej Quen it was smeieu in small. , 
Ilka gohet his gate glide) fin othire. 1x1450 Alvxi Pin. 
Pr. 256 Leste to smale ]>t-y done hjt lnel.r. 

b. In small (rarely the small), cm a small 
scale ; in little. Tn early use in refetence to imbu- 
ing, etc. : In miniature. 

(a) 1611 TouiiNi tut A lb. Tnig. 1. ii, You have gim n me 
her picture in small, axjoa I’.WIVN Putty's* t ». t ici||, 
The Labours of Hercules tn m.t ,sy silver, and many i.n nn 
pat able pictures in small, n 1716 Simni hern: (1 -• ,1 HI 
259 Hksoul ; that noble copy anil i< scwbl.im eof it . Main, 
in small indeed, but [etc.]. 1762-71 H. W.u tot 1 I t ’. 
Anted. Faint. (1786) II. 132 Y.indyik actually tnadr the 
design, but. .it was executed only in small by Hi. I inti' 1 .. 

(/*) 1763 Museum Rust. IV. 1 ,ii, vj 1 t.i t him D w.ue oi 
tiying experiments fnmi bonks, ev> 1 pt in 'mall. 1795 
Kmeaton Edy stone /,. b ziq note, I have made ttial d 
this method, both in small ami in l.u ;e. 1847 ri* I‘* t >• 
Chi. Nuriitie (t86i) it. v. tin We ,ue infant . loo, imsi ami 
women in the small. 183s Hi hakim, old /. /«*,•. in 
Florence xsi, Where the sti.nig and tie- we.ik.. Kijiral 111 
huge what they prat teed in small. 

f 5. With a and pi. A small quantity or amount ; 
a little piece, a morsel. Ob r. 

1373-4 Chaucer Compl. to his J.adv 1 1", And ye Jetr me 
thussterve, Yit have ye wonne theisuii but a smal. 1566 
Grant Horace, Sat., IVnit. feieminh v. I.jb, *1 lt.it vve 
might bane a smal of hted,«ittr can as tmunteute 1567 • ■ 
Horace, Ep. t, x. Ii j, For that he will 1101 knuvve t» v e and 
lyue vjinn a small. 16*4 Saniii hs ok Strut. I. .>4 t C oitbeie 
be greater unthaitkfulnes«, than to guicl'je Him .1 small, 
who hath given us altV 

b. In or after punetl.ial use. (Alai without 
plural ending,) ? Obs. 

1303 R. IJruns'i: I/and/.Synue .< 166 Many ‘male m.il.e(ia 
giete. C1386CHAI 1 1 k Pm*. P. § *‘I lte|<ioU< fb- • nth that 

inanye stu.de inaken .1 gte t. *542 HlV.vo.cO Pio . 1 1 67) 
30. 1553 Rcspttblica t. i. to., \ct niauye a vm.ilr itiakuli 
a greate. 1602 Carf.w Cornwall i.*l h, 1 he st 1 k, vvl.t !i by 
many smalls, groweth to a meetly gre a tie . 1632 Lt tit- 
cow Trav, vtt. 305 All w hi. h are but tv. Suburb, t . the m w 
Caire, that of many smalle , make \j» ;t Cnti itiiy, ratlin 
then a City. 1737 Ramsw At. / >,v. (x;ic ( ; 71 sma . 
make a great. 

0 . In (or by) smalls/m small amount t, i.utthmi, 
or sums. Sc. 

1529 Fair. Burgh Rec. Edtnb. (xSyi) d At tu (wt ami,., 
regrait nor by nieill to sell the s.iuiyn a^aite in stuaili ,, 
1584 Reg. Pi ivy Council Sc. III. (4^ His built vie .ua<<* j. 
hot tuelf pundis or tiuiihy, juit to hiui tn smalt), in tux amt 
hiix in sum plau's. 1637-30 Ko.v Hut. huh 
Soc.) 287 Fifty metks (wti.ik he twnfrs‘>e 4 ..he had at s«„. 
drte tyrnesstullen out of the 1 oxuin itnallst. 1825 J, W» suv 
Noct. Ambr. Wks. tijs 1 . 1x4 t bxl's bltsmi^sarraye tbsl i 
blessings, though they i ime in *ma's and driblet % 1865 

Glasgow Her. in Pall Mail G.\ Aug. xu t .Same specu 
Iating genius who saw a chance oftuming a dilhoitcst penny 
by retailing it in small*. 

8. The small, slender, or narrow part of some- 
thing: a. Of the leg. 

*489 in Ann. Reg, (177a) Antiq. j$x After that a flottime 
had Iconic away h» fooie by the small of the Iv 15*3 
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SMALL BEER, 


Fitziierb. Husb. § 15 They be two yaides longe, and as 
moche as the small of a mannes legge. a 1386 Sidnfy 
Arcadia (1622) 439 A long coate of white veluet, reaching 
to the small of his leggu ; 1623 Markham Cheap limb. 
(ed. 3) 47 The smnls of his fore-legs, vnder his knees, and 
for the smals of his hinder legges somewhat below the 
spauin ioynts. 1697 Dampish Voy. I. 32 A piece of Cotton 
Cloath about the small of their Leg, ftom the Ankle to the 
Calf. 17*6 Swift Gulliver 1. j, His Excellency, having 
mounted on the small of my right leg. 

ellipt. 1588 SiiMcs. L. L. L. v. ii. 64s Lou. His legge is 
too big foi Hector. Boy. More Calfe certaine. Dum. 
No, he is best indued in the small. 1630 Drayton Muses 
Eliztum Nymphall i. 107 A swelling Calfe, a Small so fine, 
An Ankle, round and leane, 1715 Loud. Gae, No, 5328/4 
Large Legs, the Small pretty big. 

b. Of the back (+ or belly). 

7 1336 Latimer in Lett. Suppress. Mouast. (Camden) 148, 
I am in a fayntt wetynesse over all my body, butt cheffiy in 
the small of my backe. 1607 Toi'Sell Four -f. Beasts (1658) 
jt The inarrow of a Bui beaten and diunk, cuieth the pain 
in the smal of the belly. 1710 Sh-eie Tailer No. 215 p 7 
Our best Customers show but little above the Small of their 
Backs. 1803 Med. Jrnl. X. 528 Severe pain in the head 
and small of the back. 1884 Hunter St Whyte Ducats 4 
Dan. xviit, His eyes fixed on the small of the coachman's 
back. 

c. Of a wliale ( — the part of the tail in front of 
the flukes). 

1723 Phil. Trans. XXXIII. 256 With those Fins they clasp 
about her Small, and so hold themselves 011. 1843 Gos.se 
Otean v. (1849) 2 3 ° The head gradually sinks, the ‘small * 
is projected fiom the water, and presently the * llukes’ of 
the tail aie laised high in the air. 1903 Strand Mag. Nov. 
536/1 I-I is blubber. . being, .nine incites [.thick] on the belly 
and six inches 011 the ‘ small '. 

d. Of things (see quots.). 

c 1473 Piet. Foe 111 Wr.-WuJcket 779 Hie stilus, a smal 
of a pelyr. 1687 Mn'iGi. (it. Fr. Diet, 11, The Small of the 
Sword, le foible de I'Eple. 1847 Infant >y Man. (1854) 22 
The right hand giasps the small of the butt. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's IVordbk ., Small ,., that part of the anchor-shank 
which is immediately under the stock, 1893 F. C. Selous 
Trav. S. Pi, Afnca 133 Holding the small of the stock in 
iiiy right hand, and the ban el in my left. 

7 . The small ', that which is tailing, petty, or 
unimportant. 

aiz*$ Amr. R. 314 Alsoschal J>e f>et schriueS him,efter 
Jie greate, schuuen lit (jet silicic. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St.- 
l'ierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) II. 54 These pretended plans of 
univuisalily,.. which make her descend into the infinitely 
small. 1836 Emi rson Nature 67 To magnify the small, 
to inicrify the great. 

8. Small coal; slack. In leccnt use also pi., 
varieties of small coal. Also Comb. 

1831 Mavhi.W Loud. Lab. II. 83/2 Frequently they mix 
them up with ‘the small 1 of noitli countiy coals of bcLler 
quality. 1831 (iriiENWCIX Coal-trade Terms, Northumb. 

9 I ha ham 48 Small Leader, a lad employed to put away 
small, to a stow-boaid, from the hewer working by separation 
in a nairow place. 1898 Daily Nevis 21 Mar. 3/6 Not for 
some ycais have best steam smalls been in such demand. 

0 . pi. a. Small clothes; breeches. 

1837 Dickens Pickvi. xvi, A difficult process it is to bow 
in gicen velvet smalls. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair lvi, 
Her footman, in large plush smalls and waistcoat. _x886 
Ji. home Idle J'h. 133 An eager, biight-eyed boy, with., 
dandy shoes and tight-fitting smalls. 

b. Parcels or consignments of comparatively 
little weight (see quots.). Also allrib. 

1889 Planch. Exam. 4 May, The word ‘smalls ’. .is used 
to leprcsent the thousands of small parcels which are daily 
foi warded from the warehouses of Manchester and other 
large cities to shopkeepers throughout the kingdom. 1 bid., 
A firm whose ‘ smalls ’ traffic is very extensive. 1890 Times 
4 Dec. u/a Then with regard to ‘smalls’, or quantities of 
less than 3 cwt. ; . . hitherto m Birmingham ‘ smalls ’ had been 
defined to be quantities less than 2 cwt. 

o. Small kinds of bread ; fancy bread, rolls, etc. 

Fieq. in advertisements. 

189a Glasgow Her. 22 Apr. 2/1 Baker..; one well up in 
smalls and pastry. 

d. In miscellaneous uses (see quots.). 

1883 Good IVords July 443/1 Small broken rice, known as 
‘ smalls 1884 Pall Mall G. 13 Dec. 9/1 He saw him have 
scveml halves - of whisky— ‘smalls ’ they were called there. 
a 1891 Engineer LXX, 126 (Cent.), The oie.,is tipped from 
ti ticks on to a giating of iron bars about a£ m. apart; 
the ' mine smalls * pass through. *893 J. W. Anderson 
Prospector's Uandbk. (ed. 6) 166 Smalls— Small-sized pieces 
of oie and gangue. 

10 . pi. At Oxford : The colloquial teim for the 
examination officially called Responsions. 

The evidence is not sufficient to show whether the name 
is due to the old expressions in farvisiis or in pandso (see 
Parvis a.', through association with parvis ahl, pi. of parvus 
small ; cf. however the use of parvis disputationibns in the 
Laudian Statutes, App., hi. § 9, p. 271. 

1832 BRtsrED Five Vrs. Eng. Univ. (ed. 2) 92 The Little 
Go (at Oxford the Smalls). 1861 Hughes Tom Bioivu at 
Oof. x, I ought to be going up for smalls myself next term. 
1880 Mrs. Lynn Linton Rebel 0/ Family ii, He had been 
‘ ploughed ' for * smalls ’ and everything else. 

11 . The smalls, in theatrical use(seequot. 1891). 

189* Ardrossan Her. xi Sept. 4 Having travelled much 

through the smalls (a theatrical term applied to towns not 
boasting a regulaily built and properly appointed theatre'. 
1907 II. WYndiiam Flare of Footlightsxxx, Wanted.. Smart 
Young Gent to tour the smalls. 

12 . Small and early, a small evening party not 
intended to continue to a late hour. 

(1863 Dickens Pint. Fr, xi, For the clearing off of 
these worthies, Mrs. Fodsnap added a small and early 
evening to the dinner.] 1880 Ld. Blalonsrilld Eudymion 
Jxxvii, Well, there are not many dinners 'among them, 


to be sure... Small and earlies. How I hate a ‘small and 
early 1 ’ 1888 H. James Par UalPortr. 360 To the afternoon 
tea, to the fashionable ‘squash to the late and suffocating 
‘small and early’. 

Small (smgl), adv. Forms: 1, 4-5 smale, 5 
_ small©, 4-7 smal, 5- small, [f. Small a.] 

1 . Into small pieces or morsels. 

In some examples peib. the adj. used predicatively. 
c 888 K. AClfred Boeih. xiii, peah flu hi smale todaile 
swa dust. 138* in Knighton Citron. (Rolls) 138 Iakke 
Mylner..hath grounden smal smal. c 1430 Two Cookery' 
Wes. 6 pan choppe hem smale. Ibid, 10 Tese it smal an 
biayitm a moiter. 1378 Lyte Dodoens 278 The floures 
are blewe,. with five little leaves underneath them, very 
small cut and jagged. 16^0 Trapp Comm. Lcvit. xvi. 12 
This incens smal-beaten might figure Christ in his Agonie. 
1653 Walton Angler 1. in. (1896) 37 Bruise or cut very 
smal into your butter, a little Time. *759 R. Brown Compl. 
Faint. 8x Geese will, .fatten well on carrots cut small. 1815 
J. Smith Panorama Sci. 4 Ait II. 811 A quarter of an 
ounce avoirdupoise of the finest white soap, grated small, 
f 2 . To a small extent or degree; little, not 
much; slightly. Obs. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints i. [Peter) 411, I dred rycht small 
pine angelis. c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 592 , 1 wepte but 
smal. 1436 Sir G. Haye Law Arms (S.T.S.) 11 He trom- 
pit noehl small, quhen he send his Apostlis our all the warld 
to ger schawe the ci istyn faith. 1360 Holland Seven Sages 
Prol. ii, I knew small quhat hir mater did mene. 1393 
Siiaks. Liter. 1273 If thou dost weep, ., it small avails my 
mood. 1637 Strafford Lett. (1739) II. 83 But in Truth, 
this moves me very small. 

t b. Const, to one’s gain or profit. Obs. 

1382 A. Munday Eng. Rom. Life 61 Promising, .bee 
would informc the Pope of it, which should bee but small 
to their profite. 1587 HolinsiiedC/hwi. (1808) III. 94 
The Fienchmeii.. sometimes made issues foortb, but small 
to their gaine. 

3 . Quietly, gently ; in a small or low voice. 

13.. K. Alts. 7239 (Laud MS.), Alisaunder gynnejx 

leighje smale. 1390 Siiaks. PI ids. N. 1. ii. 49 That's all one, 
you shall play it in a Maske, and you may speake as 
small as you will. 1398 — Plerry IV. 1, i. 49 She hasbrowne 
haire, ana speakes small like a woman. 1887 Stevenson 
Mem. <j ■ Portraits viii, The leposing toiler, thoughtfully 
smoking, talking small, as if in honour of the stillness. 

fb. Slyly; wantonly. Obs.— 1 
ct 430 Knt.de la Tour (1868) 16 Sheheldenother astate.., 
for she loked smal and wynkpd ofte.., and euer lokedouer 
the shuldre. 

4 . To sing small', fa. (See quot.) Gbs.~° 

1623 Cockebam 1, Minnrtze , to sing small, to faine in 
singing. 

b. colloq. To adopt a humble tone or manner ; 
to use less assertive language, or to qualify or 
withdraw a previous statement; to say nothing, 
to be silent or dumb. 

See also the Eng. Dial. Did. fox dialect usage. 

1753-4 Richardson Gi audisan (1812) I. 120 , 1 must my. 
self sing small in her company ; I will never meet at hard- 
edge with her. 1783 Ghose Diet. Vulgar T., Sing small, 
to be humbled, confounded, or abashed, to have little or 
nothing to say for ones self. 1840 Barham Ingot. Leg. 
Ser. it. Row in Omnibus, Fiddle-de-dee’s at the top of the 
tree, And Dol-drum and Fal-de-ral-tit sing small 1 1880 
Gladstone in MorleyAi/fevni. vii. (1905) II. 354 Sir R. Peel 
endorsed the remonstrance and I had to sing small. 

6. In a fine or small manner ; on a small scale, 
etc. Also in small-set adj. 

2637 Rutherford Lett, (1862) 1 , 197 It would be no art., 
to spin small, and make hypocrisy a goodly web, and to go 
through the market as a saint among men. 1703 Land. 
Gas. No. 3944/4 Also John Simonds, a small-set Fellow. 
1820 Keats Lamia 11. 47 Her open eyes, Where he was 
mirror'd small in paradise. 

Small (smgl), v. rare. Also 5 smalyn, smale. 
[f. Small a. Cl. OF. smaligan (rare), MDu. smalen 
( swollen ), MLG. smalm, smelen , MHG. smaln 
(G. dial, schmalen ) and smeln (G. schmalen), older 
Da. smale, smalle .] 

fl. traits. To make small; to lessen, reduce. Obs. 
c 1400 Lauf ranc's Cirurg. 83 Smale fxe lippis of woundis 
jxat ben greate. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 460/2 Smalyn, or 
make lesse, mrnoro. *6ix Cotcr., Apointi , . .sharpened, or 
smalled, at the point. 

2 . intr. To become small; to diminish, grow 
less. Hence Smalling ppl. a. 

a 16x8 Svl\ ester Woodman's Bear liv, I saw,..Smalling 
down by measure’s lasv, Her straight comely snapen back. 
x66s Hooke Microgr. 36 By sucking at the smalling Pipe, 
moie of the Air. .may be suck'd out. 2899 X. Hardy De- 
pai lure Poems (1902; 7 The broad bottoms rip the bearing 
brine — All smalling slowly to the giay sea line. 
Smallage (smg'ledg). Forms : a. 3 smal, 4 
smals ache, 5-6 smalache, 5-7 -ach, 6-7 small- 
ach(e. / 3 . 5 smalege, -edge, 6-7 sraalledge, 7 
-adge, 6— smallage. [f. Small a. 2 1 b + Ache 
sbf] One or other of several varieties of celery 
or parsley; esp. wild celery or water parsley, 
Apium graveolens. Now rare. 

a. c 1290 St. Cuthbert 32 in S. Eng. Leg, I, 360 ‘ Nim,' he 
seide, ‘be milk of one kov.., Iuys of smal-Ache do par- 
to '. a 1387 Sinon. Bar IholAAaecd. Oxon.) 11 Apiwu tint • 
pliciier... sma\e ache, c 1400 Lon franc's Cirurg. 94 Leie 
on bis confeccioun maad of flour of wheete & hony & 
ius of smalache. c 1430 M. E. Pled. Bk. (Heinrich) 101 lake 
smalache, reed fenel, rewe, veiueyne [etc.]. *345 Kaynold 
Byrth Mankynde 134 The decoction of rosemarye,..alex- 
ander, smallach, &c. 1578 Ly re Dodoens 606 Stnallache bath 
shyning leaues of adarke greeue colour. 1603 Holland Pin- 
larch 7x9 Afterwards when these [Isthmian] Games were 
accounted, they translated thither, .the chaplet of Smallach, 


р. 14., Norn, in Wr.-Wulcker 71 1 Hoc ay mm, smalege. 
1330 Palsgr. 271/2 Smallage an herbe, ache, 1562 Turner 
Herbal (1368) 40 Smallage hath suche a strong savor, . . that 
no man can . . eat it with hys meate. 163d W. Denny in A ««. 
Dubrensia (1877) 13 Each three yeeres Victor was with 
Smallage crown’d, Whose pendant leaves, his head en- 

' shadow’d round. 1683 Temple Ess. Gardens Wks. 1720 I. 
1 178 The Plants he mentions, are the Apium , which tho’ 
commonly interpieted Parsly, yet comprehends all Sorts 
, of Smallage, whereof Sellery xs one. 171a Pomet's Hist. 

, Drugs I. 2 The large Smallage, which the Gardiners falsly 
, call Macedonian-Parsley. 1783 Mart yn Rousseau's Bot. 
xvii. (1794) 236 Our wild Smallage,. .which is common by 
ditches and biooks, cannot be rendered esculent by culture. 
1822-7 Good Study Med, (1829) I. 248 The cicuta virosa, or 
watei -hemlock, the leaves of which have been mistaken for 
smallage. 1876 Encycl. But. V. 290/2 Celery,.. a biennial 
plant., which, in its native condition, is known in England 
as smallage. 

atirib. c 1330 H. Lloyd Treas. Health giv, Smalladge 
rote hanged aboute thy necke doth alay the tooth ache. 
a 1648 Digby Closet Opened (1677) 130 Smallage Gruel. 
1638 Rowland ti. Moujet's Theat. Ins. 1063 Give in Wine 
the decoction.. of the Cyprus Nut, Smallage-seed. 1833 
Soyer Paittroph. 141 When it is cooked, add pepper and 
smallage seed. 

Sma ll-arm. Also small arm. [Back-forma- 
tion from Small-arms, at first in attrib. use.] 

1 . attrib. a. Using or provided with small-arms. 

1803 E. P. Let. in Polwhele Trad, 4 Recoil. (1826) II 577, 

I acted both in the capacity of a commanding officer,.. 
small-arm-man, and powder-boy. *833 M. Scott Tone 
Cringle xv, Fire, small arm men, and take good aim. 
1892 Brighton Sir P. Wallis 67 The Chesapeake had 
attached much importance to her small-arm force, 
b. Intended or adapted for small-arms- 
1807 Ann, Reg., Hist. Europe 219/2 Small-arm ammuni- 
tion. 1876 Voyle & Stevenson Plilit. Diet. 390/2 Small- 
ai m Cartridge. 

2 . A fire-aim which may be carried' in the hand. 
1873 Knight Diet. Piech. 2219/2 Small-arm , a term in- 
cluding muskets, rides, carbines, and pistols. x88t Greener 
Gun 113 Owing to the introduction., of the Snider bieech- 
loader, which prevented the general use of the Whitworth 
small-aim in military circles. 

Hence Sma’ll-armed a., provided with small- 
arms; Sma ll-armoury, an armoury for small- 
arms. 

1766 Entick London IV. 340 Two., rooms, one of which 
is a small-aimoury for the sea-set vice. 1806 A. Duncan 
Nelson 50 Their force consisted of 80 marines, and x8osmalt- 
anned seamen. 18*2 Examiner 31 Aug. 553/1 To disperse 
some small aimed men collected on the shoie. 

Small-arms. [f. Small a. + Arm sbT 2.] 
Fire-arms capable of being cairied in the hand, as 
contrasted with ordnance. 

1710 Land. Gaz. No. 2702/2 Powder, small Ball, and small 
Arms. 1748 Anson's Voy. in. viii. 379 Her topmen. .made 
prodigious havock with their small arms. 18x7 Pari, Deb. 
756 During the war no less than three millions of small 
arms had been manufactured there for the use of the Allies. 
1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. III. 267/2 The fire of modern 
small-arms has become so infinitely more deadly. 

atirib. 1838 Bright Sp., Reform ro Dec., The Govern- 
ment small-ai ms establishment at Enfield. 1903 H. Newman 
in E. Candler Unveiling of Lhasa x. 192 Then followed 
several hours of cannonading and small-arms fire. 

Small beer. [Small a. 12 a.] 

1 . Beer of a weak, poor, or inferior quality. 

1368 Grafton Chron. II. 359 For drinke, they had none 

but small Ale or Beere. 1592 Nashe Four Lett. Conf. 
Wks. (Grosart) II. 242 His Poetiy more spiutlesse than 
smal beere. 1636 Massinger Gt. Dk. Florence it. ii, Such 
as eat store of beef.. may preserve their healths With that 
thin composition called small beer. 1690 J. Mackenzie 
Siege Londonderry 56/2 That every Soldier.. shall be al- 
lowed a quart of small Beer per diem. 1721 Amherst 
Terns HI. (1726; App. 317 , 1 think there ought to be some- 
thing allow’d besides small-beer and apple-dumplings. 1770 
Massie Tax upon Malt 6 The Quantity of small Beer 
annually brewed for Sale in England and Wales, is about 
Two Millions Three Hundred Thousand Barrels. 1822 
Imison Sci. 4- Art II. 168 The liquor in this state is pretty 
nearly of the colour oi small beer. 1840 Barham Ingot. Leg. 
Ser. 11. Bl. Plonsquetaire 535 The Black Mousquetaire was 
as dead as Small beer 1 

2 . transf. a. Trivial occupations, affairs, etc. ; 
matters or persons of little or no consequence or 
importance; trifles. 

[1604 Shaks. Oth. 11. i. 161 To suckle Fooles, and chronicle 
small Beere. 17x0 Addison Whig Examiner No. 4 F5 
As rational Writings have been represented by Wine; I 
shall represent those Kinds of Writings we aie now speak- 
ing of, by Small Beei.] 1777 J. Adams Wks, (1854) IX. 464 
The torment of hearing eternally reflections upon my con- 
stituents, that they are ..smailbeer, is what I will not 
endure. 1844 Thackeray B. Lyndon xiv, All the news of 
sport, assize, and quarter-sessions were detailed by this 
worthy chronicler of small-beer. 1883 Fartn. Rev. Sept. 
379 A twice-told tale, or a chronicle of small beer, 
fb. (See quot.) Obs,— 1 

1789 T. Wright RIeth. Watering Meadows (1790) 23 Our 
farmers, .call even the second running [of the water] by the 
significant name of small-beer. 

с. To think small beer of, ot variants of this : 
To have a poor or low opinion of (oneself or 
others). Chiefly with negatives, colloq. 

1825 C. W estm acott English Spy 1 . 32 He wasnotthought 
small beer of. 1855 Thackeray Newcomes xxxix, She thinks 
small beer of painters, J, J. — well, we don’t think small beer 
of ourselves, my noble friend. 1873 Punch x8 Jan. 30/2 Is it 
consistent for. -a teetotaller to think no small beer of himself? 

3 . attrib, a. In sense I, as small-beer allowance, 
firkin, wort, yeast, 
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SMALL-CLOTHES. 

1743 Loiut. <S Co. Brevier 11. (ed, 2) 157 The small-beer- 
firkin being 9 Gallons. 1746 W. Thompson R. N. Adv. 
(17=7) 47 Tie Fleet sailed without Small Beer Allowance. 
1801 Med. jfrnl. V. 275, I recommended them to piocure 
some small-beer yeast. 1813 J. Smith Panorama Set. A rt 
11 . 741 Litmus blue is prepared by boiling litmus in small- 
beer wort. . 

b. In fig. uses (cf. sense 2), as sinall-becr air, 
character , chronicle , etc. 

1648 G. Daniel EclogvL 262 Euda smon, still, .in Sinall- 
beei ayre [you] Flutter with feeble wings. 1682 Mrs. Behn 
City Heiress 29 That , . Puritanical, Phanatical, Small-beer 
face of thine, 1721 Amherst Terra Fit. 11726) App. 318 
A lad may chop logic as glibly in a college, where they 
eat and chink like Christians, as in any small-beer hall 
whatsoever. 1780 Gouvr. Morris in Sparks Life .$• Writ. 
(1832) II. 92 If the reigning prince were not the small-beer 
chaiacter that he is. 1824 Wcstm. Rev. July 181 The second 
volume [of Rcdganntlet ] contaius a diary, or small-beer 
journal. 1861 Thackeray Round. Papers, Small-beer 
Chronicle , In the House of Commons what small-beer 
orators try to pass for strong 7 
4 . Comb, (sense i) 3 as small-beer brewer, drawer , 
-drinker. 

1638 T. Whitaker Blood of Grape 31 When as water or 
smail-beere-drinkers looke like Apes lather then men 1721 
Amherst Terra Fit. No. 25 ( 1726) 132 Under pain of having 
his said lucubrations burnt, .by the hands of the small-beer 
drawer. 1743 Loud. <1- Co. Bi ewer 11. (ed. 2) 159 Two con- 
siderable Small-Beer Breweis. 

Small-clothes. Also smallclothes. [Small 
a. 3 -] 

L Breeches ; knee-breeches. (Cf. Small sb. 9 a.) 

1796 J. Hunter Trav. 297 The immensity of their breeches, 
(for, m spite of the fashionable phrase, it would certainly be 
a perversion of terms to call them small-clothes). 1812 W. 
Combe Syntax, Picturesque xx, One who was in full fashion 
dtest, . . His small-clothes sat so close and tight. 1841 Thacke- 
ray Gt. Hoggarty Diamond iii, Two great footmen, with red 
whiskers and yellow plush smallclothes. 1883 J. I-Iawtiiorne 
Dust 1 . 84 He leaned back in his chair, with one hand in the 
pocket of his small-clothes. 

2 . trails/. One who wears breeches. 

1825 Coleridge Lett , Convert ., etc. II. 210 An audience 
of lespectable smallclothes and petticoats. 

Small coal. Also small-coal. [Small a. 4.] 

1 . Chaicoal. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1638 Ford Fancies v. i, Your suds and pan of small-coal. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 88 Smal-coale is commonly 
known unto all, and for this use is made of Sallow, Willow, 
Alder, Hasell, and the like. *705 Loud. Gaz. No. 4094/3 
The Bian and Smailcoal made at their Office on Tower-hill. 
1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Coal, An Artificial Fuel made., 
by half burning the Branches and Roots of Trees ; properly 
call’d Chat coat, and Smailcoal. 

2 . Coal of small size ; slack. 

1665 Dudley Mettall. Mortis (1854) 8 Knowing that if 
there could be any use made of the Smal-coale . . , then would 
they be drawn out of the Pits. 1677 Phil. Trans. XII. 898 
The Men . -hid themselves as well as they could in the loose 
sleek or small Cole. 1753 Johnson, Slack , small coal ; coal 
broken in small parts. 1843 Holtzapffel Turning I. 205 
Small-coal is thrown.. into the hollow fire to replace that 
which is but ned. 1891 Weekly Holes 136/2 The small coal 
was mainly produced by the friction of the blocks while 
being brought to the surface. 

3 . alt rib., as small-coal man, question, trade, etc. 

1673 R, Head Canting Acad. 12a He Iookt like a Small- 

Coal-man. *713 Hearne Collect. (O . H. S.) V. 103 Thomas 
Britton . . set up the Small-coal Trade. 1847 Thackeray 
Curate's Walk Wks. 1900 VI. 552 The Curate was very deep 
in conversation with a small-coalman. 1808 Daily News 
6 May 2/7 At the same time there was a vehement dispute 
on the small coal question. 

Small-craft. [See Craft sb. 9 a.] In attrib. 
use, as small-aaft man , vessel, etc. Also traits/. 

1693 Dryden, etc. Juvenal iii. (1697) 51 He. .whom t’other 
Day A small-craft Vessel hither did convey. 1711 Shaftesb. 
Charac. (1737) III. 97 We essay-wi iters are of the small- 
craft or galley-kind. 183a Carlyle Retain, (1881) j. 33 On 
board some small-craft man of war. 1856 Olmsted Slave 
Stales 143 Captain Jerry had the habit, which small-craft 
men are apt to get, of consulting aloud with himself. 

Small-eyed, a. [Small a. 23.] Having small 
eyes. Also tram f. of spectacles. 

*630 Drayton Noah's Flood 481 The small-ey’d slow- 
worm held of many blind. 1686 Land. Gaz. No. 2x76/4 A 
black Negro Man, . . small in the Waste, small Ey’d. 1801 
Shaw Gen. Zool. II. 11. 502 Small Eyed Cachalot, PJiyseter 
M/crops. 1836 Yaureli. Brit. Fishes II. 433 The Small- 
eyed Ray, raia microcellata. 1840 Dickens B. Fudge iv, 
Sim. .was an old-fashioned, .sharp-nosed, small-eyed little 
fellow. 1898 Wesini. Gaz. 5 Oct. 9/3 Small-eyed spectacles 
made at the suggestion of Sir Isaac Newton. 

Small fry ; see Fkv sb. 1 4, 

Small-headed, a . [Small a. 23.] Having 
a small head. 


small-headed tree. *812 A. Wilson Amer. Ornith. VI. 62 
Small-headed Flycatcher, Mnscicapa minuta. 1836 Yak* 
rell Brit. Fishes II. 221 Pleuronectesmicrocephalut, Small- 
headed Dab. 1854 H. Mills r Sch. <$■ Schm. (1838) 320 A 
tall, large-boched, small-headed man. 

Smalling, ppl. a. : see Small v. 

Smallish (smg’lij), a, [f. Small a.] Some- 
what small; rather little, 
f ® Chaucer Rom, Rose 826 His shuldres of a large 


1764 H. Walpole Let, to G. Montagu 24 Dec., I send you 
a decent smallish muff, that you. may put in your pockets 
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x8zo Scoresby Acc, Arctic Reg. II. 440 The pieces of ice 
were fortunately of smallish dimensions. 1858 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. x. v. (1872) 1 . 42 Small troubles, the antagonism 
to which is apt to become itself of smallish character. 1890 
‘ R, Boldrewood ’ Col. Reformer (1891) 385 These cattle are 
smallish and weak. 

Small-mouth, a. [Small a. 22.] Of bass: 
Small-mouthed. 

1884 Goode Nat. HisLAquat.Anim. 401 The Big-mouth 
Black Bass,, .and the SmaJf-mouth Black Bass, micropterus 
dolomieu 1909 Daily Chron. 22 Sept. 1/6 Babb of the small 
mouth variety live better in fresh water, 
b. el lift, as sb. 

1884 Goode Nat. Hist. Atjuat. Anitn. 401 The Small- 
mouth shares with the Large-mouth in the Southern States 
the names 1 J umper 1 Perch and * Trout Ibid. 402 The 
Small-mouths found their way into the Hudson in 1825 or 
soon after. 

Small-mouthed, a. [Small a. 23.] Having 
a small mouth; spec, of ceitain fishes (see later 
quots.). 

1323 Fitziierb. Hush. § 78 The .ix. propertyes of an asse. 
The Fytste is to be small-mouthed. x6xi Cotgr., Derbro, a 
kind of small-mouthed. Sea-fish. 1803 Shaw Gen. Zool. IV. 
11. 44s Small-mouthed Sparus, Spams Micros to mus 1839 
Yarrell Su/pl. Brit, Fishes 36 The Sniaii-nioutlied Wrasse, 
Cieni/abrus cxoletus. 1882 Jordan & Gilbert Syii. Fishes 
N. Amer. 485 Micropterus dolouuei, Small-mouthed Black 
Bass. 

Smallness (smg-lnes). Also 4-7 emal-, 6-7 
flmale-, 7 smalle- ; 4-7 -nesse, 5-7 -nes (5 -nez). 
[f. Small <z.] 

f 1 , Slimness ; slenderness. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higdon (Rolls) II. 181 Whan j>e lymes beejj 
..as they scliulde be in schappe,. uuantite, anil gretnesse 
and smalnesse. <2x423 tr. Ardernds Treat. Fistula, etc. 
60 If he pacienl of emoroidez be of mnlencolious complexion, 
J>ise bene toknez: — smalne/ of body [etc.]. 1483 Cath. 

Angl. 346 A Smalnes, gntcilitas. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus , 
E.ulitas, sclendernesse i thiimesse. Eoltorum e.ulitas,.. 
the smalnesse. 1623 Colklram ii, Smalncs, temntie. 1733 
Tull Horse-IIocing Husb. i. (Dubl ) 7 1 he Roots, tlio' veiy 
weak and slender, are easily supported. , notwithstanding 
their Length, Smallness ana Flexibility. 1761 Hume lint. 
Eng. I. xiii. 336 Notwithstanding the gicat length and 
smallness of his legs. 

2 . Tlie fact or quality of being small, in various 
senses : a. In size or extent. 

*398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. i. (Bodl. MS.), Trcen 
bef> diuer.s. .in gretenes and in smalnes and in strengjre. 
1312 Act 4 lien. Flit, e. rg § 14 Nott regardyng the. . 
greatnes.se or smalnes of the same penyes. X577 B. Gooce 
Ilercsbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 31 Not vnlyke the Beechemast 
both in colour anil fourme, differing onely in the smalenessc. 
X630 11 . Johnson's Kingd. t/ Comunu. 425 The Sea Ox© 
differeth nothing from the Land Oxe, save in smalnesse of 
stature. 1669 Worlidgk Syst. Agrtc. (x68i) 2x2 According 
to the height you raise the Water, may you pioportion the 
greatness or smallness of your Engine. 17x9 De Foe 
Crusoe t. (Globe) 138 The Smallness of my Boat. 1792 A. 
Young Trav. Fiance 309 The great evil is the smallness of 
farms. x8oa Dihdin Edit, Classics Advt., The smallness 
and closeness of the type. X840 Lardneu Geom. 221 Pro- 
portional to the smallness of the pieces into which the 
spheie is divided. 1884 G. F. Braitiiwaitk Salmonidx 
Wcstm. ii. 7 They are easily distinguished.. by the small- 
ness of their scales. 

b. In capacity, ability, etc. 

143S Misyn Eire of Love 96 pe smalnes curtail of my 
mynde can-not opyn itt. 1337 North Guenara's Diall Pr. 
Author's Frol., That., the smalnes of my eloquence., shold 
be lytle regarded. 1394 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad, 11. 
291 God..abaseth himselfe to our smallnesse. 1662. J. 
Bakgrave Pope A lex. VII (i867)gTlie embassadors., being 
the apter to bear with the smallness of his sufficiency, 
e. In strength, quality, or vigour. 

1365 Cooper Thesaurus s v. E.vilitas, The smalnesse or a 
womans voyce. 1620 Venner Via Recta ii. 39 There is 
great difference to be found in Beere, according to the 
strength and smalnesse of it. 1661 R. Lovlle Hist. A nim. 

Mm.' Isagoge e v b, Sadnesse doth by degrees dissolve 
the spirits,, .and cause, .paleuesse, and smallenesseof pulse. 
1753 m Johnson. 1828-32 Webster s.v., The smallness of 
a female voice. 1847 W. C. L. hi art in The Ox 133/1 Let 
not the smallness of the pulse deter from bleeding. 

d. In amount, quantity, etc. 

1649 E. Reynolds llosca in. 12 The greatnes of his work 
for us to the smalnes of ouis unto him. 1677 Yakhanton 
Eng. Impiov. 107 By reason of the. smallness of the Rains 
..most Rivers are much wanting in Water. 1770 Lang- 
hoknk Plutarch (1851) I. 241/1 They never considered the 
smallness of his supplies. 1794 S. Williams Hist. Vermont 
299 Encouraged by the smallness uf the taxes. 1849 
Macaulay Hist, Eng. x. II. 554 The smallness of the booty 
disappointed the plunderers. 1883 Munch. Exam. 6 Apr. 
4/6 The smallness of the work achieved. 

e. In respect of numbers. 

1781 Gibbon Dec! <5- /<’.xxi\.(i787) III. 137 Such was the 
smallness of their establishments, or the difficulty of recruit- 
ing. x8oi Farmer's Mag. Nov. 46g A large growth of grass, 

. . owing to the comparative smallness of stock kept, remains 
..tobe consumed. 1890 Spectator 3 May, The smallness 
of his paity— on his biggest expedition he only had live 
men. .—may partly account for this. 

3 . Littleness of mind ; meanness, pettiness. 

18x3 Examiner 31 May 350/1 There is a stiff smallness 
about his mind. 1869 Blackmore Lorna D. xiii, That was 
honest enough, and no smallness of me there. 1883 Good 
Words 196 Not one of his children but tried to conquer self 
and smallness when he was by. 

4 . With pi. A small part, portion, etc. rare. 

1832 L. Hunt Poems (x86o) 269 Compound of lovely 

smallnesses. 

Small-pock, Now rare or Obs. Also small 
pook, [Small a. 3.} One of the pustules which 
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appear on the skin in the disease of small-pox ; 
the disease itself. Also attrib. 
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the first subject mentioned with Small-pock, died on the 
27th. 1825 Q. Rev. XXXIII. 238 Yalli diluted the pestil- 
ential matter with small-pock matter. 

Small-pox (sm§T|pf»ksi, sb. Forms: a. 6-7 
small pookes (6 pokkes, 7 pocks), 7-9 small- 
pocks. Ii. 7 small poxe, 7- small pox, small- 
pox, S- smallpox, [f. Small a. + Pox sb., earlier 
pocks (Pock sb. 2 o). Long wiitten as two words, 
the adj. being employed to distinguish the disease 
from the pox proper, or gicat fox.] 

1 . The pox or pustules on the skin which lorm 
the most chaiacteristic featiue of the acute con- 
tagious disease sometimes called vai iola ; hence 
commonly, the disease itself, a. With the. 

It is only in certain contexts that the two senses tan he 
dearly distinguished. In later u«-e, when denoting the 
disease, the word is construed as a singular. 

a, 1318 Palf. in Lett, t) Papeis lien, fit! (1864) II. II. 
1333 They do die in these parts [Walling lord] .of the small 
iiokkus and mezils. X547 Booitui: 11 rev. Health cexvi. 74 
There be many sodeiti sickenesses, as the pestilence, . . the 
small pockes, the crarnpe. 1608 Don & Ci i.av er E epos. 
Prori. xi-.\ii. 8x They are as willing that the small pocht's 
should deforme theyr faiie faces. 1676 Phit. 1 tan 1. XL 
569 The thiid Epidemical Constitution .. was that of the 
Small pocks. 1788 Med. Comm. 11 . ttij The sniall-pocltb 
are often confluent upon the face and head, whilst they ate 
distinct every wheie else. 

ft. 1623 Hart Aiiaignni. Ur. iii, 46 Small wlieales like 
the small pose. 1634 Bklri ion Tiav. iCIn iham Sue.) jo 
Prince Maurice, hath lately been much disfiguied by tile 
I small-pox. c 1672 Wood Life (() II.S ) 1 . 43 This yiate lie 
, had the small pox so much that he was for a time blinded 
with them. 1764 Reid Let. Wks. xb6j I. 40 ,‘1 Till 1 slicet 
wo live in. .was infested with the smallpox, which were stay 
1 mortal. 1789 Mrs. 1‘iozzi Joutn. 1-tance II i>ih I lie 
small-pox was not to be named in his presence. 1843 Aiihy 
Water Cute 180 Thirty or more of the boys, jell sick of 
the small-pos. 189X C Rom ms Adn/t Amer.ii Ulie jinall- 
po\ was making leaiful havoc witli the country. 

I b. Without article. 

* a. 1365 CouH.it Thesaurus, Pustule, Small [inches. 1804 
| Med. Jtnl. XII. 335 The disorder of small pucks or rtmasle •. 

| 3 . 1676 J. Cooke Marrow Chinirg iv. u is. (itiri*,i ait 
Custom tells us, that those large Bustle-,.. aif called Small- 
Pox. 1784 New .Spectator No jivii. 3 A young mart ol 
1 some little education, pitted with small pox. 1842 Penny 
Cycl. XXII. 143/1 Small-pox according to Us seventy, i- 
distinguished by authors into two varieties, the distinct uml 
the confluent. 1877 P- T. Roberts Handlk. Med (cd 1) 
1 . 149 Small- Pox is very easily conveyed from one individual 
1 to another by inoculation, contact, and infection. 1889 U. 
, Gresswell Dis. Ox 311 ‘Small jjox in Sheep ..is known 
1 scientifically under the name of l ’uriela ovina. 
j. 2. attrib., as small-pox case , epidemic, etc. 

1773 Ash s.v., Smallpox hospital 1834 Cj<V. Trait. Med 
, III. 736/1 The pestilential vapour ot small-pos. piiitulr .. 

Ibid. 744/r Medical men who vi-.il small pox patient .. 1867 
1 Aucusia Wilson Vashti \.\.\i Arc you aw.ue that. -tin, 
building is assigned to small pov tasrsf 1898 Riiii.i; 
Haggard Dr. ’1 net tie 2 The appalling smallpox epidemic. 

I b. Small-pox cowry, shell (see tjttoH. ). 

I 1796 N emnich Polyglot. -Lex. V. 806 Small-pox sin II, 
, Cypraca manta. 1837 Penny Cut. VIII. ..,7 1 (')pi.eu 
I pustulata, Lam , commonly called by colit ctor > the .'jmall- 
1 po.s Cowrys 

| Hence SmaTI-pox v.; Small -poxod a., marked 
by or suffering bom small-pox. 

I 1774 IVestm. Mug. II. »l>i A man mu it have a dating 
, front to attack these small-posed Mu cv x86a .Sat. Rev. 

I 3, July 9 The present of 300 sinallpoxcd pi lionet.. *897 
Gt nikr S. Turnbull xvi. 196 ' What do you say to taking 
a tour of the hospitals 't ’ * Gad ! Do y ou w t >h to t iiiallym 
ineV’ growls Philip, angrily. 

Small shot : see Shot sb. 

1 Small-sword. [Small a. j.] A him! ot 
, light swonl, tapering gradually from the hilt to 
. the point, and esp. used 111 fencing. 

1687 [see below J. 1707 Hon. New Method lew tit ; p. iv, 
A sufficient Guard ami Defence, ag.uu«t all the ‘I hnisi , . 1 
the Small-Swuid. X777 Silt kiim v .SJt. .Stand, v. it, Isn’t it 
a wound with a small-sword SI 1836 Mai rvai Mi.idt. 1 asv 
x\ii, He accepted the challenge, Tmt having no knowledge 
of the small-sword, refused to fight untes> with potoN. *83* 
Tmvckfrvy Esmond 1. v, Father Holt wa. an e.vjmt 
piactitioner with the small sword. 

b. attrib., as small- sward e.ien he, lag h , man,a tc. 

1687 Hun (title , ‘1 he Suits Foe ing-Ma ter, in Cumplcat 
Small-Sword-Man. 1779 Siihikvn (Vr/r, 11. ii, Ihc /»,» 
and 1 on goes a-, smart as hit-, in a fencing-match. It i 
indeed,© sort of small sws rd 1 'gn . 1803 .1 mi, Reg., Citron. 
£-5 f* Ifbe would take u foil ami indulge him with a les, 11 
in the small-sword evcrcise. a 18x4 Manna ring tv . iii. m 
New Brie. 1 heat tell. 117 Ad this sparring and small sw.nl 
play of wit. 

Small-talk, sb. ALu small talk. [Small a. 

Light talk or conversation ; chit-chat, gossip. 

’ *7S* Chest iff. Let. 20 June, A sort of chit-chat, or 

Smalltalk, which is the general run of omn-rsatitm. in 
most mixed companies. *76* Lady S. Li nnmk in Life *t Lett. 
(igot) 1 . 132 , I 'have wrote a great deal uf small talk, a, 
Mercadie calls it, xBxoCrabue Hot ong h id, 7,1 As your tea 
you sip, While the town small-talk (lows frxitt Up to Up. 
*885 Payn Talk of Town I. ii The mere oiler. .may lead 
to volumes of small-talk. 

Hence SmaU-tAUc v. intr., to engage in small* 
talk ; SmtOl-talkabU a., -talker, -talkiag. 
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1782 G. K, {title) , The Festival of Wit ; or, [the] Small 
Talker. 1786 Colman in European Mag. IX. 370 Small 
wit, small plot— and last— not least, small-talking. 1848 
Clougii Bothia v. 116 Thou in the palace, Its author, art 
dining, small-talking and dancing, i860 W. Collins Worn, 
in White i. vi, A flirtable, danceable, small-talkable crea- 
ture of the male sex. 

+ Smallum, adv. Obs.—° [f. Small a. Cf. 
Litlum adv.] In small pieces or quantities, 
Smallums , ' small quantities ', ' small sums occurs in 
modern north, dial. use. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 346/1 Smallum, . . minutim. 

Small-war e(s. [Small a. 3.] (See quot. 

1839.) Chiefly in pi. 

1617 Minsheu Duct or, An Habbei dasher of small wai es, . . 
In London also called a Milleuier. 1630- [see Haber- 
dasher 6 ]. <11704 T. Brown Decl. Advs. Wks. 1730 I. 40 
Achilles.. fell., into a great huff with Alexander Magnus, 
haberdasher of small-waies. 1719 D'Urfey Pills (1872) IV. 
216 A spiuce Haberdasher first spoke me fair, But I would 
have nothing to do with small-vvaie. 1839 Ure Did. Arts 
1141 Small flares, is the name given in this country to 
textile ai tides of the tape kind, nairow bindings of cotton, 
linen, silk, or woollen fabric ; plaited sash cord, biaid, &c. 
1884 S' ham Daily Post 24 Jan. 3/4 Hosiery, Haberdashery, 
Small waies, Wools, &c. 

fig. 1720 Swift Adv to Young Poet Wks. 1841 II. 299 
Every one knows Grub-street is a market for small ware 
in wit. 

b. atlrib , as small-ware dealer , merchant , shop. 
1834 Picture of Liverpool 73 Smallware dealer. 1848 Mrs. 
Gasm.ll Maty Barton xiv, I.. set up a small-ware shop. 
1858 biMMONDS Did. Trade , Smattware-dcaler, Small- 
ware-merchant, a shop-keeper who keeps small wares ; a 
merchant who supplies them. 

Smally (smg-li), a. [f. Small a. + -t.] 

+ 1 . Of liquor: Weak, small, thin. Obs~ l 
IS77 Googe Hcresback's llusb. n. 88 b, They make a 
driuke called Cyder, and a smaly drinks beside with water. 

2 . Of persons or animals: Puny, little; smallish. 
Sc. and north dial. 

1808 in Jamieson. x8zo Glenfergus II. 267 On the swaird 
before the mansion, two smally dry haired ponies were 
feeding. 1835 [Robinson] Whitby Gloss. s.v., A poor smally 
cieature. 1866 Cot nh. Mag. Mar. 359 But Jane was our 
only daughter,, .a wee, smally bit thing, 
t Smally, adv. Obs. Forms : 4 smalliclie, 
5-7 smally, 6 smallyo, -ie, smaly. [f. Small 
a. + -LY “A In very common use c 1535-1650.] 

1 . In or into small or minute pieces, fragments, 
etc. ; finely, minutely. 

1340 Ayenb. m pet me ssel record! zueteliche and smal- 
lichc be little slechches nlle pc goodnesses of oiirelhoidc. 
c 1475 Cath. Angl . 346/1 Smally, minutim. 1378 I.yie 
Dodoens 301 His leaves are not so smally cut. 1398 Flokio, 
Pioueltcat a, to drizle, to mi/lc, or raine smallie. 1610 
Markham Masterp. 11. hi. 290 Water wheiein..tUe heaib 
of arsmanarck hath bin wel sod in, and smally cliopt. 166a 
CiiANUU- n Pan Helmont's Oriat . To Rdr., Gold and Silver, 
how smally soever they may be divided. 

2. 13 y a small number ; sparsely, scantily. 

a 1313 Fabyan Chrou. v. (1811) 111 This sweidman..fand 
y" kyng smally accompanied. 1348 Hall Citron., Hen. VI 
(1809) 196 Besieged the cilie of Arqucs, . . wliiclie was smally 
defended and sone gotten. 1604 E. G[hims tone] D‘A costa s 
Hist. Indies 1. ix. 32 Although it bee in a climate moie 
commodious. yet is it smally peopled and inhabited. 

3 . In only a slight or small degree; to a. small 
or limited extent ; not much, very little. Freq. 
preceded by but. 

(a) 13* 3 Lb. Berners Froissart I. ccxxxviii. 343 This 
courtesy.. dyde the piince to the kynge, the whiche after 
was but smally rewarded. 1333 Brenue Q. Curtins ill. 39 
The hurt of his shoulder, wheieof the skin was but smally 
perished. i6aa Fothehbv Atheom. 1. ii. n Which you doe 
but smally credite. 1656 Earl Monm. tr. Boccalini's A dvts. 
fr. P amass. 1. xxv. 42 Seneca quitted the Audience with 
this but smally satisfactory resolution. 

(b) 133a in J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. (1868) I. 221 We 
think this answer.. will smally please you. 1349 Ciialoner 
lit asm. on Folly Qiijb, In case ye smally beleve myue, 
mat ke, I praie you, nis o wne woords. a 1603 T. Caktwrigij r 
Confut. Rhein. N. T, (1618) 541 It is needlesse, or at least 
smally to the purpose. 1670 Eaciiakd Cont. Clergy 109 , 1 
cannot prove, .that a man smally beneficed must of necess- 
ity be dissolute. 

b. With verbs of considering, regarding, etc. 

Very common fiorn c 1550 to c 1630. 

133a in Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721) I. 213 All such acts 
made for refoimation..be smally regarded. 156a Mouni- 
gomeky in A rckxologia XI. VI I. 220 Ower natiue Ingusne 
sowldior, . . whome wee smallie consider. 1609 R. Barnero 
Faithf Sheph. 16 They smally account of our translations. 
*634 W* TiRWHYr tr. Balzac's Lett, (vol. 1 ) 3°3 Smally 
valuing either Gold, or Pearles as I doe. 
o. Not smally, greatly, very much. 
xe6a I.EGH Armory (1597) Aivb, Rome eke was not 
’ 1378 J. Jones Prtserv. 


1610 R. Tofte Honour's Acad. 2 Not smally foitunate did 
he thinke himselfe. 

4 . In small form or compass ,* slenderly. 

1613 Dekker Strange Horse-Race Wks. (Grosart) .III. 
336 As that nut-shell held all Homers Iliads smally written 
in a peace of Vellum. 1630 Tom Thnmbe vnjffazX.E.P.P. 
II. 179 His shirt. . Both light and soft for those his hmbes 
that were so smally bred. 

Smalm (smam), v. dial. Also sraa(a)m, 
smawm, smarm. [Of obscure origin.] tram. 
To smear, bedaub. , . T 

1847 Halliw., Smawm , to smear. Dorset. 1890 TesSOF 
Trials Country Parson iv. 160 Mummies smalmed over 
with tawdry pigments. 


Smalt (smglt), j b. (and a.). Also 6, 8 smalte 
7 smauit(e. [a. F. smalt (cf. D11. smalt, G 
schmalte), ad. It. smalto Smalto.] 

1 . A species of glass, usually coloured a deep 
blue by oxide of cobalt, etc., and after cooling 
finely pulverized for use as a pigment or colouring 
matter. 

1338 W, Wards tr. Alexis' Seer. 1. vi. 118b, Take white 
smalte well beaten in poulder. 1573 Art ofLimmingp. iiij, 
Smalte or florrey being tempered in a shell with gumme 
water maketh a blewe. 161a Peacham Genii. Exerc. 83 The 
principale blewes . . are Blew bice, Smalt. 1618 Patent 
Specif. (1836) No. 7. 1 And shall also make the same Smaulte 
as good,, as the Smault heretofore brought from beyond 
the Seas. 1688 Holme A rmoury hi. 149/2 Smalt, some call 
it blew Starch ; because much used by Landresses in their 
Starch to make it blew. 1763 W. Lewis Phil. Comm. Arts 
323 Being strewed upon oil paintings for a sparkling black 
m the same way as smalt is strewed for blue. 1791 E. 
Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. Notes 52 The Saxon mines have till 
very lately almost exclusively supplied the rest of Europe 
with.. zaffre and smalt. 1839 Ure Did. Arts 302 The., 
nickel . . must not be suffered, to become oxidized, lest it 
should spoil the colour of the smalt. x86a Miller Eleue. 
Chan., Org. ii. § 3 fed. 2) 102 The starch is washed, mixed 
with a little smalt, to give it the blue tinge preferred in the 
market. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. IV. 225/2 The beauty 
of the blue colour, upon which the value of smalt depends, 
b. pi. Various kinds of this. rare. 

139S R. Haydocke tr. Lotnatius in. 106 Azures and smaltes 
bhaddow those skiecolours, which are made of them and 
white mixed together. 

2 . A deep blue colour like that of smalt. 

1881 Spectator a July 860 Red and yellow, and emerald- 
gieon and smalt, all figure together on the same ribbon or 
dress piece. 1904 iqth Cent. July 136 The ciuder smalts 
and chtomes and dead gold of old illuminators. 

3 . A piece of coloured glass. Cf. Smalto. 

1864 Chambers's Encycl. VI. 581/2 The pieces of glass of 
every shade of colour are technically called smalts ; they 
are geneially opaque. 1887 Sir G. \V. Cox Cycl. Comm. 
Things (ed. 6) 391 Roman Mosaics are pictures composed 
of little pieces of coloured glass called smalti or smalts. 
Ibid., The smalts aie made in long slender rods of many 
thousands of diffeient colours and shades. 

4 . atlrib. and Comb., as smalt-blue adj., furnace, 

- glass , etc . ; smalt-blue, powder blue. 

1681 Grew Mus.enm iv. tu. 376 A piece of Smalt-Glass. 
1753 Chambers' Cycl. SuppL s.v., The necessity of having 
expei t workmen for the smalt-making. Ibid., Intelligent 
persons aie necessary in the smalt-works. 1796 Kirwan 
Elan, Min, (ed. 2) I, 27 Smalt blue,.. paler than the pre- 
ceding [azure blue]. 1834 M rs. Somerville C annex . Phys. 
Sci. xx. 174 A smalt-blue finger glass. 1839 Ure Did. 
Arts 302 A round smalt furnace. 1855 J. R. L[eifchil»] 
Cortiw. Mines 216 An ore of cobalt, . . from which the beauti- 
ful blue glass and smalt-blue are made. 

b. As adj. Of the colour of smalt ; deep blue. 
1880 Mrs. C. Reade Brown Hand <$• IV. I. a A courtyaid 
roofed in by the smalt heaven of Italy. 

Smaltine (smjrltain), Min. [f. Smalt sb. + 
-ine 6.] Tin-white cobalt. 

1837 Dana Min. 402 Smaltine usually occuis in veins, 
accompanying other ores of cobalt and ores of silver and cop- 
per. 1877 Encycl. Brit. VI, 8r Smaltine or speiss cobalt, an 
arsenide of the isomorphous bases, cobalt, nickel, and iron. 
SmaTtite. Min. [f. Smalt + -ite 1 2 b.] =prec. 
1868 Dana Min. 71 Cobalt ite,. aad smaltite a (Tend the 

f renter pai t of the smalt of commerce. 1875 Encycl. Brit. 

I. 635/ 1 The ores employed in the metallurgy of arsenic 
are.. arsenical pyrites, smaltite, and cobaltite. 

II Sma lto. Also pi. smalti (8 smalte). [It. 
(cf. med.L. smallum, from 9th cent.), of Teutonic 
origin and related to Smelt v. Cf, Amel jA] 
Coloured glass or enamel used for mosaic work, 
etc. ; a small cube or piece of this. 

1705 Addison Italy 377 Old Roman Mosaic, compos'd 
of little Pieces of Clay half vitrify’d, and prepar'd at the 
Glass-Houses, which the Italians call Smalte. 1839 Gullick 
S c Timus Paint. 80 These smalti are vitrified but opaque, 
partaking of the nature of stone and glass, or enamels. 
1880 ‘ Ouida’ Moths I. 14 Buttons of repoussd work, or 
ancient smalto. 1896 Daily News 27 Mar. 2/1 The work 
of producing the 1 smalto ', or choice opaque glass ofvarious 
colours. 

Smalts (smglts). [app. the plural of Smalt 
taken as a sing.J = Smalt sb. 1. 

1 6x0 FoLKimiiAM Art Surv. h. vi. 57 Pastuie would be 
put into a deeper Greene made of the mixture of Azure and 
Smalts with Pincke. 1669 Sturmy Mar. Mag. vii. xxxiy, 

49 With Blew Smalts strew very thick the Border while it 
is wet. 1800 Henry Epit. Chem. (1808} 257 The substance 
termed smalts, used as a colouring substance. i8xa J . Smyth 
Prod. Customs (1821) 64 The calx of Cobalt has the pro- 
perty, that it can be melted into a blue glass, called smalts. 
1877 Encycl. Brit. VI. 82/2 The principal use of smalts is 
for bluing paper. 

Smaragd (smee’rrcgd). Now rare. Forms : 
a. 3-8 smaragde, 4- smaragd (6-7 smarag). 

/3. 6 smaradg, 6-7 smaradge. [a. OF. smar- 
agde (more commonly esmaragde, esmeraude, 
-alde\ see Emeiiald), or ad. L. smaragdus Smar- 
agdus. Cf. MDu. and Du. smaragd, MHG. 
smaragt (G. smaragd, + sekmaragd).] A pre- 
cious stone of a bright green colour ; an emerald. 

a. a 1*71 Lane Ron 174 in O. E.Misc., j Smaragde, Beril, 
and crisopace. 13.. K. Alts. 5683 (Bodl. MSO, Safyres, 
Smaragdes, & Margarites. *387 Trevisa Higdon (Rolls) 

I. las In be whiche londe beej>. .smaragdes, and ober precious 
stones. 4x400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vn. =5 Pare )»ai fynd 
..be fairest smaragdes pat er ower whare. 1445 in Anglia 


XXVIII. 265 Habergeownys also with smaragdis grene, & 
helmys with iacinte deie. 1533 Eden Decades (Atb.) 158 
The Smaragde is the trew emerode. 1580-3 Greene Ma- 
millin Wks. (Grosart) II. 43 What is more pleasaunt to the 
sight, then a Smaragde, yet whatlesse profitable, if it be not 
vsed ? 1638 J unius Paint, A mieuts 178 The famous sealing- 
ring of Polycrates was a Smaragde. 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 
55 Borax or gieen Earth .is the better, by how much the 
nearer it comes to the colour of a true Smaragd, 17*8 Cham- 
bers Cyd. s. v., The Oriental Sniaragds are, . the hardest, and 
their Splendor the most vigorous. 1847 Thackeray Novels 
by Eminent Hands, Codlingsby III. xxiv, Ruby, amethyst, 
and smaragd. 1885 R. F. Burton Arab. Nts. (1887) III. 
41 Its skirts were set with the greenest smaragds. 

transf. 136a A. Scott Poems (S.T.S.) i. 220 Cheiie maist 
chaist, . . Smaill sweit smaragde, smelling but smit of smot. 

/ 3 . 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 20 The Smaradge hath his 
name of his excellent and fresh greene colour. 1608 Top- 
sell Serpents 804 It is also said that, if a viper do behold 
a good smaradge, her eyes will melt. 1635 Swan Spec. M. 
(1670) 2 J9 The Emerald is a precious stone of a green colour, 
something like unto the Smaradge. 1688 Holme A rmoury 

II. 41/1 The Smaradge, is of an excellent fresh green, far 
passing any Leaf. 

Smara'gdian, a . rare. [f. Smaragd + -ian.] 
(See quot. and Smabagdine a. 2.) 

1673 Two Strange tjr Wonderful Prophets, etc. Title-p., 
A New Prophecy lately discovered, written on a Smarag. 
dian Table, by a Learned Rosy Crus ian. 

Smaragdine (smarte-gdin, -sin), sb. and a. 
Also 58m aragdin, -yn(e, -en, -an, -one, 6 smar- 
adine. [ad. L. smaragdin-us of emerald, a. Gr. 
cr/jiap&yfhii-Qs, f. cfxapayhos : see SMARAGDUS. Cf. 
OF. smaragdine sb., mod.F. smaragdin . -ine adj.] 

A. sb. = Smaragd. 

This use is due to a misunderstanding of the Vulgate text 
of Rev. iv. 3 ‘similisvisioni smaragdinse which in turn is 
an inaccurate rendering of the Gr. oja oios opium ofAipa-ySu tp. 

138a Wyclif Rev. iv. 3 The reynbowe was in the cumpas of 
the seete, lijk to the sijt of smaragdyn. 1390 Gou ek Conf. 

III. 112 Ther sitten fyve Stones mo : The smaragdine is on. 
of tho. c 1400 Destr. Troyes, pis stone full of strenght,.. 
smaragden hit hat. 1433 J as. f. Hingis Q. civ, Off bestis 
sawe I mony diuerse kynd:..The pant ere, like vnto the 
smaragdyne. 1384 R. W. Three Ladies of Lend. D iv ; Be- 
sides I haue Diatnoudes, Rubyes, Emerodes,..Stnaradines, 

, .and almost of all kinde of precious stones. 

B. adj. 1 . Of or belonging to, consisting of, a 
smaragd ; resembling that of a smaragd ; of an 
emeiald green. 

1591 Lodge Catharos F j b, He putteth a Smaragdine stone 
in his nest, against venemous beastes of the mountaines. i6ix 
H. Broughton Reg. Agreement 56 Now what meaneth this : 

A Rainbow was about the thione, in sight Smaragdine. 
1631 French Distill, v. 170 If gold and silver together, a 
Smaragdine colour. i8*6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. xlvi. 
2B3 Smaragdine {Smaragdinus), the green splendour of the 
emerald. 1839-48 Bailey Festiis 29/1 The spu itual sun. The 
Heavenly Earth smaragdine, . . still exist. _ 1833 — Mystic, 
etc. 91 That smaragdine mirror (their chief toy Which all 
the angels wi ought;. 

Comb. 1651 French Distill, v. 168 A smaragdine-greene, 
184a W. Howitt Life Germany 349 Lakes and floods of 
the most lovely smaragdine-coloured wateis. 

2 . Smaragdine Table, a mediaeval Latin work 
on alchemy, Tabula Smaragdiita (pnbl. 1541), 
attributed to the Egyptian Hermes Trismegistus. 

1597 tr - H or Menus (J. de Garlandia), A brief Commen- 
tary upon the Smaragdine Table of Heimes of Alchemy. 
1653 H. P. {title), Five Treatises of the Philosophers Stone. 

. .To which is added the Smaragdine Table. 171a Steele 
Sped. No. 426 r 6 , 1 shall never forget the venerable Air of 
his_ Countenance, when he let me into the piofound Mys- 
teries of the Smaragdine Table of Hermes. 

Smaragdite (smarae-gdait). Min. [a. F. 
smaragdite (Sanssure, 1796)1 f- Gr. apipayS-os 
Smaragd + -ITE 1 2 b. Cf. Gr. crfiapaySirtjs (Ai 0 os).] 

A brilliant grass-green or emerald-green variety of 
araphibole or hornblende. 

t In early use occasionally identified with diallage, to which 
it bears some resemblance. 

1804 Edin. Rev. III. 306 The triple identity of the smarag- 
dite, or diallage, the schiller spath, and the labrador horn- 
blende. 1823 W. Phillips Min. (ed. 3) 71 Smaragdite is of 
a brilliant or emerald green colour, and of a silky or pearly 
lustre, 1873 Proc. Amer. Phil, Soc. XIII. 373 The grains 
of smaragdite are very indistinct in form. 

II Smaragdus (smaise'gdBs). Now rare. [L., 
a. Gr. apapaySos, first recorded in Herodotus ; the 
form p6.pa.y80s also occurs in poets. The word 
is probably foreign to Greek, and connected with. 
Skr. marakata, marakta emerald.] = Smaragd. 

138a Wyclif Rev, xxi, 19 The first foundement, iaspis 
the fourthe, smaragdus. 4x400 Three Kings Cologne 45 
In hille is founde a. preciou.se stone hat is cleped here 
smaiagdus; and h< s stoon..is kitte out of (ns hille. 1486 
Bk, St. Albans , Her. a ij b, The secunde stone is cald 
Smaragdus, a grauely stone sigmfiyng vert in armys. 1553 
Eden Treat. Newlnd. (Arb.) 23 The precyous stone called 
Smaragdus (which is ye true Etnerode). 159a Lodge Eu- 
phues Shadow B iij, Who so liueth in Passan, must beare 
the stone Smaragdus with the Griphon against the stinging 
of Serpents, x68x Qke.'n Musieum in. 1. iv. 287 The Smarag- 
dus, growing together with a pale Amethyst m one Matrix. 
1748 J. Hill Hist. Fossils 396 The Gem, call’d by the 
antients Smaragdus, or the Emerald, was evidently the 
same with that we now knowby that name. 1875 Emerson 
Lett, ff Soc. Aims viii. 196 Color, taste, and smell, smarag- 
dus, sugar, and musk. 

t Smarald. OAr.— 1 [var. of Smaragd, after 
Fr. forms in -aide.] A smaragd ; an emerald. 

1399 R. Linchb Fount. Am. Fiction Kiij, His shoes are 
made of the greene Smarald. 
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Smarm : see Smalm v. 

Smart (smart), sl>y Foims: 3 smi(e)rte, 3-6 
smerte (4 -tte), 4-6, 9 Sc. smart, 7 Sc. sma-irt ; 
5-6 smarte, 5- smart. [ME. stnierle , smerte , 
app. OE. *smtgr/tt, f. smeari Smajit a. Cf. Fiis. 
smert , MDu and MLG. smertc, stnaile (Du. and 
LG. smart , Da. smote, Sw. smarta ), OIIG. smerza 
fem., also smerzo masc. (MUG. smcrze, smers, 
G. schmerz masc.).] 

1. Sharp physical pain, esp. such as is caused by 
a stroke, strng, or wound. Also with a and pi. 

atsoo Moral Ode 114 Wa se sei 3 fiet he ho hal him solf 
wat best his smirte [ Tnu. smierte, Eg. smerte]. c 1320 
Cast. Love 1153 For vre woke houses he bolede smerte. 
i 3 g8 Trcvisa Earth. De P. R. v. x\x. (Bodl. MS.), pe 
touche of senewes hap no feeling of soot e and of Miiette 
C1440 Generydes 6242 For eny wo or smerte,. I wist lom 
neuer onkynde. c *491 Chastystng Goddes Chyldem 15 It 
felt no smerte sharply tyll the rodde came. 1526 Ptlgr. 
Per f. (W. de W. 153d 204 b, Yf he had pretended to suffre 
payne, and had feled no smarte. 1585 T- Washington tr. 
Nicholas's Voy. 11. vi. 36 She procut eth pi esent death wyth- 
out any smart. 1641 J. Jackson True Lvattg. T. 1. 46 He 
. .inflicted both corporall smart and pecuniary mulcts upon 
them. 1681 Baxter Apol. Nontonf. Min. 58 We knew it 
by our smarts, being suie to be whipt. 1718 Pope Iliad 
xi. 574 Raging with intolerable smait, He writhes his body. 
1792 Cowt'cr Stanzas Bill Mortality iv, Strange world, 
that costs it so much smart. 18510 Bryant l had I. xt. 374 
Fatroclus.. applied a root Of bitter flavor to assuage the 
smart. 

b. Const, of. Also in fig. context. 

1570 Levins Manip. 33/29 Y° Smart of a wound, xsins. 
1396 Bp. W. Barlow Three Serin, in. 142 Euen the Pro- 
phets.. haue felt the smart of hunger <11604 HanmbR 
Chi-on, Irel. (1633) 32 Ireland, felt little smart of the 
Romane sword. 1726 Swift Gulliver 1. i, When I felt the 
smart of their arrows upon iny face. 1886 R. F. Burton 
Arab. Nts. fabr. ed.) I. 262 For the smart of the stick I 
confessed, ‘ It was I who stole it ’. 


c. Degree of smaiting 01 p.iinfnlncss. 

1888 Bernard Pr. World to Cloister v. 1 14 The discipline, 
. . at its highest possible smart, nevei equalled . . the sting of 
such a caning. 


2 . Menial pain or suffeiing; grief, sorrow, afflic- 
tion ; sometimes, suffering of the nature of punish- 


ment or retribution. 

1303 R. Buunne Hattdl. Syntie 3964 3 yf fiou . . felysl weyl 
yn Jjy heite Of a lylyl sorow or smerte. 1412-20 Lydg. 
Citron. Troy iv. 2304 Alweye contunyng in his smerte F01 
fie loue of feire Polycene. c 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 1632 
To tel you liou I caght this smert, And al myn evel how it 
began. <71532 Du Wes Introd. Pr. in Palsgr. 921 A man 
doutfull..is sone converted and touined in smerte. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. i. i. 54 Ne let vaine feares procure your need- 
lesse smart, Where cause is none. X647 Cowley Mistr., 
Loves Visibility v, The very Eye betrays our inward smart. 
*679 Bunyan Fear of God Wks. 1853 I. 460 Sonow is the 
effect of smart, and smart the effect of faith, 1766 Gray 
in Carr. G. < 5 - Nicholls (1843) 63 Time, will cure the smart, 
and in some hearts soon blot out all the traces of soi row. 
1808 H. More Calebs II. 333 Examine your own heait;. .it 
will be a salutary smart. 1872 Blackie Lays Highl. 3, I 
love the oaks of Derry, And to leave them gives me Smart, 
b. Const, of. 

cxgoo Lancelot *051 So prikith hyme the snmtt Of 
hevynes, that stood vnto his hart. <11591 H. Smith Wks. 
(1867) II. 186 He came when man had sinned, and had felt the 
smart of sin. 1631 Gouge Gods Arrows ill. § 58. 298 No 
marvel] then that they, .be made sensibly to feele the smart 
of their folly. 1702 Eng. Theophr. 141 All parties blame 
persecution when they feel the smart on’t. 1827 Hallam 
Const, Hist, {1876) I. i. 21 Some were sent to prison for 
hasty words, to which the smart of injury excited them. 
1849 Robf.rtson Serin, Ser. i, ix. (1835) 147 There is a 
diseased sensitiveness which shrinks from the smart of 
acknowledgment. 

+ e. pi. Loss, damage ; adversity. 06 s. 

1532 in Strype Ann. Ref, (.1824) VI. 486 Yf chance should 
fal. .that a ship should be lost, the halls might easily bear 
the smarts therof. *591 Savilb Tacitus, Hist. 11. lxiv. 90 
Neither did shee. .participate any thing els of hir sonnes 
estate, saue onely the smarts of hir house when it fell. 


3 . ellipt. - Smart momet. 

x8o» James MBit. Diet., Smarts , the different sums which 
are received by recruiting parties under the head of Smart 
money, are frequently so called. 1887 Jamieson's Sc. Diet, 
Suppl. 321/1 He listed .., but paid the smert and wan hame. 

4 . attrib. a. Smart-ticket (see quot. 1846). 

x8ot Nelson xr Oct. in Nicolas Lisp. (1845) IV. 504, 1 
will send to the Gannet for Smait Tickets. x8x6 A. C. 
Hutchison Pract. Ohs. Surg. (1826) 184 Making a pretext 
of being ruptured in the service, and thereby obtaining 
smart-tickets, which will, entitle them to pensions for life. 
1846 A. Young Na-ut, Did. 388 Smart-ticket , a certificate 
gianted by the surgeon .. in favour of any person who has 
been wounded or hurt in the service, in order that he may 
receive a single giatuity, or a pension from Greenwich 
Hospital. 

b. U.S. Smart-grass, = Smartweed. 

1845 S. Judd Margaret n. i, May-weed, smart-grass, and 
Indian tobacco. 


Smart (smart), sb . 2 [f. Smart a.] 

1 . One who affects smartness in diess, mannei3, 
or talk. (Common in iSlh cent.; now Hist.') 

171a Steele Sped, No. 442 P 3 All Beaux, Rakes, Smarts, 

. .and all Sorts of Wits. 1721 Amherst Terra Fit. No. 46 
(1726) 234, I have given great offence to a large bod}' of 
line gentlemen there, call'd Smarts. 1753 Scots Mag. Oct. 
491/2, 1 put on a sword, . .supped every night at a tavern, . . 
and was universally confessed to be improved into a Smait. 
x8ar Scott Pirate xiv, The woid passed through among 
the young Templats, and the. wits, and the smarts. *859 


Green Oxf Stud. h. (O.H.S.) 47 The smart of the day 
[18th cent ] uses late in an age ofeaily tiseis. 

2 . Smartness in talk or writing. 

1845 Tennyson in Life (1897) 1 . 228, 1 said something 
that offended him; and .he.. told me that I was ‘affecting 
the smart \ 1899 Westm. Gas. 25 Oct 3/2 This, needless 
introduction of the presumably * smatL ‘ would mill the art 
of any novel. 

| Smart (smart), a. Forms : 1-2 smearfc, 3 
smsert, 3-5 smerte (5 smyrte), 4-5 smert (5 
I -tt) ; 3- smart (4 -tt), 4-6 Bmarte, [OE. smeart , 

I related to smeortan Smart v. Not represented in 
J the cognate languages.] 

' I. fl. Of a whip, lod, etc. : Inflicting or causing 
| pain ; sharp, biting, stinging. Obs. 

a 1023 Wulfst an Horn. (1883) 295 Ic wylle swingan eow 
mid j>am smeartestum swipuni. a 1175 Colt. Horn. 243 pu 
ahst to liabhen .Stcde and twei sporen and ane smearte 
Jeid. a 1300 Cursor M. 15785 Wit maces and wit neues 
1 smert vn-tekenli on him [they] ran. c 1323 Chi on. Eng. 929 
He was yschote With an aicwe kene ant smert. £1440 
| Pallad. on Husb. 1. 940 The Gieek seith eek that if . a 
claude aiise Of biesis smert [L. locnstamm ], men must in 
I house hem hide. 1447 Bokfnham Seyntys (Roxb.) 47 
1 Whan he on ye crosse. .Heng nakyd fastnyd wyth nayles 
smeite. 1393 Shahs. 2 Hen. VI, hi. li. 325 Their softest 
I Touch, as smart as Ly<ards stings. 1671 Flavei, Fount. 
Life xvi. (1836) 143 Sometimes he spares their outwaid, and 
afflicts their inner man, which is a much smaller rod. 

+ b. Shaip or lough to the touch. Obs. 

C1400 Desir. Tioy 024 pis stone.., Be it smethe owper 
smert, smaiagdcn hit hat. 

■|‘C. Seveie or haul on or upon one. Obs. 

1549-62 Sternhold & H. Ps. xx\ii. 4 Thy hand on me so 
grievous was and smart. 1648 Bi>. I-Iaii , B> eat kings Devout 
Soul (1851) 164 When thy hand hath been smait and heavy 
upon me 

2 . Of blows, sliokes, etc. : Sufficiently hard or 
severe to cause pain. (In later use appioximating 
to sense 5.) Also in fig. contexts. 

£1200 Ti in. Coll. Horn. 207 penne me bine pined mid., 
smerte smiten of smale longcs jerden. c 1205 Lay. 21364 
[They] uppen Colgmne smiten mid swiSe smairte biten. 
<2x300 Cursor M. 23543 lesu. Sufferd..Dintes sare and 
smeit. 13. . Sir Bettes 2883 Beues panne wi|> stiokes smerte 
Smot pe di.igoun to Jjo herte. c 1400 Rule St. JScnet 22 Yc-f 
any bo lane ofte in faute,..wyd smerte beting sal sho be 
chastyd. c 1435 Torr. l'oi tngal 2572 Smert boffetLes they 
yeldyd theie. 160a Shahs. Plant, hi. i. 50 How smart a 
lash that speech doth giue my Conscience ? 1638 Sin T. 
Browne Hydriot, iv. (1736) 45 The smaitesl Stiokes of 
Affliction leave but short Smart upon us. 1764 Reid 
Inquiry v. § 6 Suppose linn first to be. pi icked with a pin — 
this will, no doubt, give a sinai t sensation. X841 Lane A rab. 
Nts. (Rtldg.) 12 Take a good-sized stick, and give her a 
smart thrashing. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede xxv, When a 
man's got his limbs whole, he can bear a smart cut or two. 

1 3 . Of pain, soirow, wounds, etc. : Sharp, keen, 
painful, severe. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 58 Wyt chaunce of ded, or chaunce of 
hert, pat soft began bos endyng smart, c 1369 Ciiaucek 
Dethe Blaunche 507 Hym thought hys sorwes were so 
smerte. c 1420 Citron. Vilod. 1787 Of goddus Passion . 
of his wo & of his woundys hard and smert. c 1485 Digby 
Myst. (1882) iv. 192 The sorow of your harte Makes my 
passion mor bitter & mor smarte. . 15x5 Douglas AEneid 
v. xii. 63 The fadir Eneas, smyt with tins smart cais. 1678 
Lively Oracles III. § 5. 264 That long train of smart calami- 
ties which succeeded his sin. x688 Bunyan Jems. Sinner 
Saved (1886) 64 The gospel, .threatened! them with the 
heaviest and smartest judgments. 

4 . Of words, etc. : Sharp, severe ; cutting, acri- 
monious. Now rare. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3034 Abraham . tlioght jus word.es war 
to smert. 13, . Ibid, 12084 (Gutt,), Thoru bolning of his hert, 
To ioseph spac he wordes ouer smart. 1625-8 tr. Camden's 
Hist. Eliz. hi. (1688) 269 A Book which was wiitten.. 
against the hi an iage in a. smait and stinging Style. 1639 
Fuller Holy Warn, xxiv, He would often give a smart 
jest, which would make the place both blush and bleed 
where it lighted. 1726 Swift Gulliver 11. iii, He seldom 
failed of a smait word or two upon my littleness. 1751 
Narr. H.M.S. 1 IV ager ’ 12S This smai t Remonstrance 
touch’d the Lieutenant to the veiy Heart. 1825 Genii, 
Mag. XCV. 1. 397 * To stait ’ is to apply a smart word to 
an idle or forgetful.person. 1842 Lover Handy Andy .\ viii, 
The crowd ceased its noise when the two Squires were seen 
engaged in exchanging smart words. 

t b. Sharp in criticism or comment upon one. 

1692 Washington tr. Milton's l)ef. People Eng. iii. Wks. 
1851 VIII. 75 The Lawyer, whoever he be, that you aie so 
smart upon, was not so much out of the way. X699 Beni lev 
Phal. 390 He fansied, he was very smart upon me; but as 
it generally happens with him, he lashes himself. 

. 5 . Brisk or vigorous ; having a certain degree of 
intensity, force, strength, or quickness: a.Ofnatural 
forces or processes. 

13 . . K. Alis. 1184 (Bodl. MS.), To moupe he sett his Oly- 
faunt, He blowe)? smert & loude sounes. c 1340 Hammle 
Pr. Come. 3257 Thai er dungen..With smert stormesals 
of wynd and 1 ayn. c 1386 Chaucer Can. Ycom. Prol. <J- T. 
215 What sholde I tellen..of the esy fir, and smart also, 
Which that was maad ? a 1400-50 A lexander 1309 Quen 
it was smeten in small with ps smert wa?es. 1672 Sir T. 
Browne Lett. Fnend. xii. 136 Sepulchral fires and smart 
flames. 1692 Ray Disc. 11. ii (1732) 107 A smart and 
continued Rain. 17*1 Swift Jrnl. to Stella 31 Jan., We 
aie here in as smait a frost foi the time as I have seen. 
1726 T.. Smith Ji nl. (1849) 263 This has been a very smart, 
close winter, 1800 Med. Jrnl. V. 31 They .. had a smart 
fever for three days, and then an eruption. 1808 Ibid. XIX. 
106 Leaving for him two smart purges of calomel and jalap. 
1829 Chapteis Phys. Sci. 463 It demonstrates its presence 
■both by a sudden flash and a smart report, 1873 lire's Did. 
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Arts III. 1035 The assistant must look to the oil, and bring 
it to a smart simmer. 

b. 01 iiquoi, with reference to its effect on the 
palate. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche ix. lxxxi, A flood, to which., 
smart Gall is dropping Mynh. 1664 Powlr Iixp. Philos. 

I. 33 Both in the keenest and smartest, as well as in the 

weakest and most watriih Vineger. 17x0 T. I' Ul.Li it 

Pharm. Extemp. 3 The smarter anil stalei [ale Is], tin- 

moie it openeth and deteigeth. 1760-2 Gouism. ( it. IV. 
Iv, (Globe) 177/1 It will cat best with some smait bottled 
beer. 1818 Keats Lett. Wks. 1889 ID. 166 We have now 
begun upon whisky,, .very smart stuff it is. 

c. Of encounters, attacks, clc. 

<11700 Evelyn Diaty 2 July 1685, Tlieie was a sm.it t 
skirmish. 1716 Church Philip's War (1865) I. it*", In tin* 
Evening they heaid a smart firing at a distance from them. 
1791 Co :. * V-. -1 « ’ S; — h . Up * W, ■!. II t .7 
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on his ndveisary's neck, ^ 1844 H. H. wiisiin Hi if. hid 

II. 51 A smait affair with the enemy took place. 1885 
Manch. Exam. 21 Mar. 6/a A smart passage at amis 
between his Grace and Lord Bi.umvell. 

6. a. Pretty sleep. Now dial, or colloq. 

a 1668 Lasslls Voy. Italy (1698) I. 44 , 1 went up a smait 
lull called Mount Aurigo. a *904 in Eng, Dial, Did. 
b. Sharp, abrupt, eleaily outlined, rare. 

1753 Hogauth Anal. Beauty x iii. 182 These objects v. hie li 
..come forwardest to the view, must ha\e huge, strong, 
and smart oppositions. 1784 J. Barky Led. Art v. (1848) 
187 The cast and manner of their several foldings, some 
more smait and frequently interrupted, others more (lowing. 

7 . a. Considerable (in number, amouut, extent, 
etc.). Chiefly dial, and U.S, 

Bartlett Diet. Anter, (1848) 313 gives vatioiis quotations, 
including thiee for <z smart chance in the sense of ‘ .1 good 
deal, a large quantity’, etc. 

1839 Sir G. C. Llivis Gloss. Hercf. s.v., 1 A smart few * 
means a considerable number. 1833 Thackeray Nt wcomes 
Ixxx, Madame, .left a smart legacy to the. .childten. 188a 
Mrs. Raven's Temptation I. 276 Hope you will get a small 
fee with it. 

b. So Right smart ; also as sb., a good deal. I ! .S, 
1856 Mrs. Brows Dred II. xvi. 162, I sold right smart of 
eggs des yore summer. 1857 ( Ilmsti u Texas 301 A * 1 ight 
smait chunk of bacon ’. 1863 S. L. J. Life in South I. vii. 
91 We have lead right small of that hook. 1879 Tuum.i i; 
Fool's Ei rand (1880) 88 Directing the woik, ami, Yankee- 
like, ‘doing right smart of it’ himself, as they say heir. 

II. f 8. Perl, i'orwatd, impudent. Obs. rare. 
13.. A”. Alis. 4160 (Bodl. MS.), Darric was ucl sole 
anoyede. .And seide, ‘of tale pou art smart ’. c 1449 Pi cm k 
Rcpr. t. i. s In this trowing and holding the! lien so kt ti- 
mid so smert and so wantoun. 1607 Torsi.u, Fonr-f. Beasts 
(1658) 1 14 The curst, sharp, smart, . . implacable and WiUiton- 
rowling-eyed Women. 

9 . Of persons : Quick, active ; prompt. 

a X3O0 Cuisar M. 7x68 Sampson, jiat was selcuth smett, 
Vte o hair handes son he stc-rt. £1380 Sir /■ crumb. 537, 
pe Sarzyn, )iat was feis & smeit, bowel oppon fie helm In: 
gert. a 1500 How good wife taught her daughter 194 in 
Q. Elia. Acad. 50 when fii seruantes liaue do per werkc, 
To pay per hyre loke fiou be smerte. 1530 1 ’ai son. ^-4 2 
Smarte, swyfte, soudayn. 1653 Fuller Ch. Hist. iv. iii. f; i 
This year began the smart and active Coimcel of Basil. 
1687 tr. Sallust (1692) 96 All the while Catiline, with the 
most active and smartest of his fulloweis kept still in the 
head of his Men. 1847 C. Bhonie J. Eyre iv, Bessie Lee. . 
was smart in all she did. 1899 F. T. Bun en Lag of Sea- 
waif 342 We were mighty smart getting under way. 
b. transf. Of things. 

a 1325 tr. St at. IVestm, 11 c. 26 (MS. Rawl. 15 . 520 If. an it), 
per nis no writ.. ware Jioru pe plaintifs habbez smarUete 
ri3t Jiane fioru pe writ of nouele disseisine. 1658 Silt T. 
Browne Hydriot. Introd., Water haih proved the .smallest 
Grave ; which in Forty Days swallowed almost Mankind. 

10 . Clever, capable, adept; quick at devising, 
learning, looking after oneself or one’s own in- 
terests, etc. In later use chiefly U.S, 

x6z8 Ln Gkys Bmclay's Arg, 81 For he a smait young 
man, and of great iudgement,. .held vp the Kings side. 
<11636 Ussher Ann. u. (1658) 525 Being., loath to engage 
in fight with Fimbria, who was both a sm.u t fcllmv, and a 
Conqueror to boot. 1709 Steele Taller No. 20 r 5 [Hi ] 
is what we most justly call, a Smart Fellow. 1786 M. 
Cutler in Life, Jrnls,, etc. (x8SS) I. 139 Those of my sub- 
scribers who are smait, able men, I have told shall have all 
equal chance with other ptoprietors. 1844 Mrs. Hi hen ion 
Yacht Voy. Texas II. 215 The Opossum is held In gmit 
respect by the Yankees, as a particularly ‘smait’ animal. 
1888 Brycc A mer, Comnnv. (1390) II. Ixv. 484 In Amctica 
every smart man is expected to be able to do anj thing he 
turns his hand to. 

b. Marked by special skill or dexterity. 

1895 Daily News 17 May 3/7 Chattcrton being out to a 
very smart catch at mid-on. 

11 . Clever in talk or argument; capable of 
making witty remarks ; good at repartee. 

1639 M vssingeh Unnatural Combat iv. ii, A smart quean ! 
1693 J. Edwards Perfect. Script, 514 The younger Vossius 
is a smart advocate for the beptuagiut. *7*7 l*oiK,etc. Art 
of Sinking 109 It is by virtue ol this style that..Tully is 
as short and smart as Sentca. 1753 Miss Collier Art of 
torment. (1S11) 194 This, I have been told, is what they 
call being smart in company. *778 Miss IIukney Evelina 
5- ou re a S 0 s,nart there’s no speaking to you. *803 
19/A Ci nt. Aug, 324 He is decidedly smarter as an all- 
round talker. 

b. Of sayings, etc. ; Clever, pointed ; witty. 

1656 Eakl Monm. tr. BoccalinilsAdvts.fr. Pumass. 1. 
W 1 ” e soine Histories.. abounding in smart 
Politick Precepts. x&j-$S' too hint Bayes xo, I acknowledge 
this Expression to be nice and smart. 1734 tr. Rollin’ s 
Ane. Hist. (1827) VI. xv. 2 Cicero, who ascribes this saying 
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to Timans, declares it a very smart one. *75* Johnson 
Rambler No. 194 F 11 He mistakes the question, that he may 
return a smart answer. 1824 Dibdin Libr. Comp. 539 A 
short, but smart notice of him. 1863 Dickens Mnt. Fr. 1. 
x, She has a reputation for giving smart accounts of things. 
1874 L. Stephen ATowjj £./£?-. (1892) II. vi. 188 Mandeville.. 
passes off his smart sayings upon the public as serious. 

12 . Alert and brisk; esp. combining briskness 
with, neatness or trimness of appearance. 

1602 Makston Ant. 4 Mel. in. Wks. 1856 1 . 37 , 1 ..Strook 
a faire wench with a smart speaking eye. 1683 Wood 
Life 9 Sept., The smart lads of the city march’d downe the 
streets with cudgells in their hands. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 
648 He hales the field, . . And sighs for the smart comrades he 
has left. 1827 0 . W. Roberts Voy. Centr. A liter. 80 Sufficient 
[room] foi a smart vessel to work in or out. 1863 Kingsley 
Herein, v, To a tight smart Viking’s son. 1884 Pall Mall 

G. 29 Aug. 1/2 The Egyptian soldier is.. smart, clean, and 
cheap. 

to. Neatly and trimly dressed. 

1789 Mrs. Piozzi Jonm. France II. 204 We observed 
..how the town was become neatei, the ordinary people 
smarter. 1806 Berfspord Miseries Hum. Life 11. xxiii, 
Walking out to dinner, clean and smart. 1848 Dickens 
Dombey ix, He became a little smarter in his dress. 1888 
Poor Nellie 127 Adela had noticed how smart he looked. 

C. Of dress, etc. : Neat and trim ; stylish, 

(a) 1716 Darrell Genii. Instr. (ed. 3) lit. i. 476 Nothing 
would please his Worship, but Smai t Shooes, Smai t Hats, and 
Smart Cravats. ..The tiuth is he had been bred up with the 
Gioom, and transplanted the Stable-dialect into the Dress- 
ing-room. 1754 Fielding J. Wild t. x, A blue plush coat, .. 
n smart sleeve, and a cape. 1823 Scott Q nentm D. ii. The 
smait blue bonnet.. was already recognized as the Scottish 
head-gear. *859 W. Collins Q. of Hearts (1875) 23 The 
man. .had a collection of smart little boots and shoes. 

(li) 1823 Ct. de Soi.ignv Lett. Eng. II. lxviii, Looking out 
on the smart shops, the nicely paved streets. 185* Haw- 
1 horne Twice- 1 . Tales I. xvi. 252 Theie, in a smart chaise, 
a dashingly diessed gentleman and lady. 1894 Sir J. 
Astlcy l'ifty I '1 .1. Life I. 94 We put up at a very smait 
hotel. 

(e) 1864 D. G. Mitchell Sen. Star. 3 One of them.. is 
bound in smart red leather. 1888 Poor Nellie 8 , 1 will make 
a cover for them, . . a smart one of blue velvet. 


18 . Fashionable, elegant, esp. in a very high 
degree. (Common in recent use, from c 1882.) 

The reappearance of the word in this sense has been the 
subject of much comment and criticism in newspapers, etc., 
from about 1883, and the phrases smart people, smart 
society, the smart set, etc., have been commonly used as a 
general designation for the extremely fashionable portion of 
society (sometimes with implication of being a little ‘fast’). 

1718 Freethinker No. 158 A Cluster of smart Men, in 
tawdiy Dresses, with little Rapieis. 1793 Anna Seward 
Lett. (1811) II I.275 This beach., covered with smart people, 
and with equipages. 1843 M. J. Higgins Ess. (1875) 24 
They., got my wife invited to seveial very smart balls. 1881 
MalloCK Romance lath Cent. I. 97, I have seen plenty of 
smart society. Ibid. II. 254 Many smart people were shy 
of Mrs. Crane. 

14 . Comb., as smart-looking , - tongued , -wit ted. 

xfioi U. Jo nson Poetaster iv. v, A good smart-tongued 
Goddesse. a 1859 in Baitlett Diet. Amer. (ed. 2) s.v., A 
powerful smart looking chunk of a pony. 1897 Daily News 
28 Sept. 2/1 That friendly, but smait-witted Power. 

Smart (smait), adv. Forms: 3-4 smerte, 4-5 
smert; 4 smarts, 4- smart, [f. Smart a.] = 
Smartly, in various senses. (Common in 14th c.) 

a 1300 Havclok 213 pe king, dede him soie swinge, And 
wit hondes smerte dinge. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace 
( Roll s) 1643 pey . smy ten to-gyder al so smert. 1377 Langl. 
P. PI. B. xi. 426 pere smit no pinge so smerte ne smelleth 
so" soure. a 1400-30 Alexander 3315 pan made he smyth is 
to gaa smert & smelhe him a chaiere. 1422 tr. Secreta 
Secret., Priv. Priv. 180 Thes newely come me shale moche 
more Smertre assayle. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 541 
The Stars shine smai ter. 1771 T. Hull Sir IV. Hat rington 
(1797) 1 . 141 Dressed as smart as my close mourning would 
permit me. 1794 Nelson 19 July in Nicolas Disp. (1845) 
I 44a The Enemy have fired smart since daylight. 1832 
Mrs Stowe Uncle Tom's C. ii. 10 He'd. .put him to hoe- 
ing and digging, and ‘see if he’d step about so smart . 
1886 Pall MallC,. 29 Nov. 3/1 It is better for tenants to 
be compelled to pay up smart than to allow them to heap 
up a great burden of arrears. 

Comb. *632 j. Hayward tr. Biondi s Eromena A iv b, 
Fenced.. with sharp-pointed brambles and smart-stinging 
briers. 1732-3 A. Murphy Gray's Inn Jml. No. 22, A laced 
Coat, and smart-cocked Hat. 1851 Mayhew Land. Labour 
I via Smart-dressing seivant-maids, perhaps, are my best 
customers. 1884 Pae Eustace 97 We want a smart-built 
craft like yon. 

Smavt (smait) , v. Forms: 1 -smeortan, 3 
smeorte(n, 4 smurte ; 2-5 smarten (5 -yn)» 
2-5 smerte, 4 - 5 smart, j Sc. smairt; 5-6 
smarte, 5- smart, fa. t. 2 smeart, 3 smart, 
2-4 smert, 4 smurte ; pi. smo(u)rte, smerte. 
TOE. smeortan str. vb., = Fris. smerte, MDu. 
smerten , smarten (Du. smarten), MLG. and LG. 
smerten (hence Da. smerte, Sw. sinarta), OHG. 
smersan str. vb. (MHG. smerzen str., G. schnerztn 
wk.): the ablaut-stem smert-, smart-, smurt- is 
peril, the same as that of Gr. efupBvos, apepSaMos 
terrible, and L. warden to bite. Cf. Smart a.] 

1 . intr. Of wounds, etc. : To be a source of sharp 

pain ; to be acutely painful. 

IV 893 K. zElfred Oros. 1. vti. 36 Gnsettas comon..mid 
fvrsmeortendum bitum.] en7S Lamb. Horn. 83 Win makeS 
wunde smerte. a 1223 Anar. E , 238 peo hwule pet jichinge 
;uoV hit buncheS god for tognidem auh perefter me lveleS 
hit bitterliche smeorten. a 1300 HaveUkapgi P e 
ful sore to smerte, c 1340 Hamfole Pr. Consc. 1317 Yhit es 


j happe of welthe to drede mare pan chaunce of angre, pat 
smertes sare. c 1400 Sowdone Bab. 1544 Here woundis sore 
did smerte. c 1430 Hymns Virgin (1867) 126 Sche answerd 
me schortly with wordys pat smartyd. a 1348 Hall Chron., 
Edw. IV, 228 b, Besyde this angre ther came the next daye 
another corsey that smarted a littell sorer. 1594 Nashe 
Unfort. Trav.Vfks, (Grosart) V. 168 They basted him with 
a mixture , . which smarted to the very soule of him. 1848 
Dickens Dombey xl v, He saw that this . . rankled and smarted 
in her haughty breast, like a poisoned arrow, 
f b. To be hSavy or hard upon one. Obs. 

1601 Cornwallis Ess. ii. xxxvi. (1631) 122 This smarted 
doubly upon the taxed people. 

2 . With dative : To cause pain, be painful, to 
(a person, etc.). 

T Impersonally (him, her, etc. , smarts). Obs. 
c laoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 21 Sivo j>at hire ne oc ne ne smeart. 
c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 206 He criede anon to ihesu crist, |>o 
him smert so sore. 13 . . Gup IVnrw. (A.) 433 Sore me menep, 
for me smert, Miche care is in mine hert. 1362 Langl. P. PI. 
A. m. 161 For pe pore may haue no pouwer to piayne, pau3 
hem smerte. c 14I2 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 1023 , 1 dar 
wel seyn it smerteth hym ful sore In euery veyne and 
place of his body. 

b. With sbs., passing into trans . : To affect 
with pain or smarting. 

a 1225 Alter. R. 326 Nis ping i pisse woilde pet smeorteS 
him so sore ase him do8 swuch beatunge. c 1310 in Wright 
Lyric P. xxv. yoThi suete body to-toren y se, Hit maketh 
heorte to smerte me. ex 374 Chaucer Boeth. it. pr. iv. 
(1868) 39 pis is a ping pat gretly smertip me whan it remem- 
brep me. C1400 Pilgr. Sarnie (Caxton, 1483) iv. xx. 65 So 
I sore as this martirdom smertith me. c 1430 Syr Gener. 
(Roxb.) 6073 Mi woundes smert me so sore With you may 
I fight nomore. 1538 Phaer AEiieid 11. 30 Than pardon we 
for pity gaue, this wayling smartes us so. a 1368 A. Scott 
Poems (S.T.S.) xxxiv. 30 Thay swoun to se go\v smaitit. 
a. 1633 Adams Serin. Wks. 1862 II. 195 A goad that pricks 
the skin and smarts the flesh — affliction. 1787 Minor III. 
viii. iSB My wound.. still continued to smart me. 1844 

H. Stephens Bk. Farm II. 505 It is better that the effluvium 
be so strong as to smart the eyes. X884J. Burroughs Locusts 
ff Wild H. 109 There was not enough moisture in the air 
to take the sting out of the smoke, and it smai ted the nose. 

3 . intr. To feel sharp pain or distress ; to suffer 
acutely or severely. Freq. with preps., as at, 
beneath, by, from, under. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 207 penne wile his heoi te aken and 
| smerten. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 322 pe bodie . . pat in strong 
Anguysche deth smeorte [v.r. smurte], 13: . Sir Bates 631 
po his bodi be-gan to smeite, He gan plokken vp is heitte. 
1398 Trevisa Barth . De P. R. vxi. xv. (Bodl. MS.), Smoke 
bat dymmep pe y3en and [maketh them] smerte. 1421-2 
Hoccleve Dialog 650 Smertith the fool foi lak of good 
auys. 1496 Coventry Leet Bk 373 Which I dought not I 
shall haue ayen or Lammasse day, or ells iij or iiij of pe best 
of yowe shallsmart. 1330 Palsgr. 722/1 If thouytche, care 
nat, but if thou smarte, beware, a 1368 A. Scott Poems 
(S.T.S.) xxiv. 17 , 1 speikexpait, suppow I smart. 1609 Bp. 
Hall Passion Serin. (1627) 432 Thou strikest : Christ Iesus 
smarteth, and will reuenge. 1670 Cotton Life ofEspenwn 
11. viii. 371 Countreys that yet smarted with the last years 
War. 1781 Burns Stanzas Prosp. Death 9, 1 . - justly smart 
beneath his sin-avenging rod. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
vii. II. 200 The just indignation of the public was inflamed 
by many who were smarting from his ridicule. 1883 Horna- 
day 2 Yrs. Jungle xxiii. 268 The salt peispiration ran into 
my eyes and caused them to smart. 

b. To bear the penalty, to suffer severely, for 
some offence, misdemeanour, etc. 

1548 Somerset Epist. to Scots A vij b, If you doo then. . 
smaTt for it, whom can youblame,-butyoureawne eleccion? 
1379 W. Fulke Coif. Sanders 583 Balthasar abused the 
holy vessels, be smarted for it. 1634 Heywood Maidenh. 
well lost 1. Wks. 1874 IV. 104, I shall ne’re smart for't, what 
is’t to me ? 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 78 Away, 
I say, else I'll make you smart for it. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (1811) I. xxxii. 243 Offences against warning ought 
to be smarted for. 1837 _Dicicens Pickw. ii, ‘ You shall smart 
for this,' gasped Mr. Pickwick. 1884 Sat. Rev. 5 July 5/2 
He has done us a wrong, and should be made to smart for it. 

+ 4 . trans. To alone for (an offence) by suffer- 
ing. Obs.— 1 

a 1400 Rom. Rose 7057 He shal in prisoun dye; But if he 
wol . .smerten that that he hath do. 

Smarten (smaut’n) ? v. [f. Smart a. In U.S. 
colloq. the form smart is also employed.] 

1 . trans. To make smart or spruce j to improve 
in appearance. Usually with up. 

1813 Jane Austen Emmax, The vicarage., had been very 
much smartened up by the present propiietor. 1833 Sir F. 13 . 
Head Bubbles fr. Bruunen 127 The . . fashion of smartening 
up us old people with the teeth and hair of the dead. 1870 
bliss Braddon J. Haggards Dau. (1876) II. 54 We must 
think of smartening the old rooms a little bit. 

rejl. XS57 Kingsley 7 'wo V. Ago III. 201 Tom . . smartened 
himself as best he could, went up to the great house, and 
found Miss Mary. 1887 1 Mark Rutherford' Revol. Tan- 
ner's Lane xvi, when the 1 things were washed up servant 
and mistress began to smarten themselves. 

absol. x86x Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. xxvi, He has 
smartened up, and wears as good a coat as I do. 1881 
T. G. Bowles Flotsam $ J. (1883) 246 We are now running 
into Gibraltar bay, and smartening up to go ashore. 

2 . To brighten up, make livelier. Also intr. 

X864 Realm 13 June 8 The dialogue has been smartened 

up. 1899 Crockett Kit Kennedy 372 The clerk smartened 
up noticeably at the entrance of the pretty girl. 

3 . With up. To accelerate. 

x888 Times 30 June 17/x The 10.30 p,m. Is smartened up 
70 minutes. 

Hence Sma-rtened ppl. a.; Sma-rtening vbl. sb. 
1864 Genii. Mag. il 222 The recent ‘ smartening up ’ of the 
front of the George Hotel 1873 Miss Braddon Str. # Pilgr. 
hi. xiv, The people dancing in smartened morning-dress. 
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f Sma'rtful, a. Obs. [f. Smart r 3 .i] Painful, 
I distressing. 

I 1356 J. Heywood Spider <$- Fly Ixvii. is What naturall 
father can se [this] .Without his hart smarting, in most 
, smartfull smart. x6oo Abbot Jonah 393 He maketh the 
| wildemesse tedious and bitter and smartfull to us. z66a 
Plea for Ministers in Sequesti ation 4 Their smartful ex- 
j perience speaks it enough. 

I t Sma’rthead. Obs.- 1 [f. Smart a.] Severity. 

j 1338 R. Brunne Chron. (18 to) 306 porgh smerthed of j> e 
! law ne did Jmm justise. 

f Sma-rthole. Obs.-° [f. Smart v. + Hole 
sb. S.] Smartweed. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 108/1 Culrache, smerthole, herbe, 
persiccana. 

Smart-hoop. [perh. f. Smart sb. 1 or a . ; but 
t cf. also older Da. smert , svmrt, Sw. smart slender, 
slim.] (See quot.) 

j 1832 Planting go in Husb. III. (L.U.K.), Smart-hoops.— 

1 Shoots of the hazel, six feet in length; they are cleft for 
' hoops, and are used, for salmon kits, small tubs, and other 
I purposes of the cooper. [Cf. Peacock Lonsd. Gloss. (1869) 
j 77/1 Smarts, small rods cut down in coppice woods.] 

1 Comb. 1881 Instr. Census Clerks (1885) 82 Smart Hoop 
. Maker, Bender, Shaver. 

' Smarting (smautig), vbl. sb. [f. Smart w.] 
The fact or sensation of feeling a sharp pain, such 
as is caused by a wound, sore, burn, or the like. 

! c 1175 Lamb Horn. 83 Win make® wunde smerte. Ah 
besmeitinge clenseS he wunde. <71225 Ancr. R. 294 3 if 
pi sulf . . one smeite discepline, & drauh..J> et wete 
nkunge into smeortunge. <11300 Cuisor M. 29101 Oft 
foi (jam smerting sendis he. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R. v. xxviii. (Bodl. MS ), Fmste he make]? icchingand 
tekeling, & after (iat greete ache and smerting. a 1425 
| tr. Ardei-ne's Treat. Fistula, etc. 27 pis enoyntmenl do he 
away alle smeityng and fleyng. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. 
de w. 1531) 207 Not hauyng theie ony sensible payne 
or smarlyng. 1599 T. M[oufet] Silkivointes 6 Wounds 
how to cure, and smartings to allay. 1603 Armin Foole 
upon F. (1880) 23 In an enuious spleene smarting ripe, [he] 
runnes after him. 1713 Desaguliers Fhes Impr. 41 It 
causes a smarting also in Animals. 2813 Hist. J. De Castro 
I. 22 Nothing will cure this crack-bratn'd coxcomb but a 
good smarting. 1879 St. Geoige's Hosp. Rep. IX. 742 He 
suffers bad smarting and itching. 

Smarting 1 (smautiq),^/. a. [f. as prec.] 

1 . Causing to smart ; painful ; sharp, acute. 

! 1348 Elyot, Aestus ulceris, the smartyng peyne of a 

| sore, or byle. 1375 Fenton Gold. Ep. (1577) 63 They 
crucified him vnder a most smarting and infamous death. 
1633 P. Fletcher Elisa i.xi, Some fault . . Hath forc't thee 
frown, and use thy smarting rod. 1725 Pope Odyss. xv. 
207 He. .flung Athwart the fiery steeds the smarting thong. 

I 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xviii, T he old man winced, as one 
I whose smarting sore is suddenly galled. 1879 St. George’s 
Hosp. Rep. IX. 741 She complains of excess of perspiration, 

, . .and much of smarting pain. 

2 . Feeling sharp paiu. Also fg. 

1734 Dodsley Agnc. 11. 266 Since oft Its cruel twigs com- 
pel the smarting youth To dread the hateful seat. * xS 65 
Dickens Mitt. Fr. m. i, With smarting eyes and irritated 
lungs. 1882 Daily News 3 Jan. 3/3 A financial crash would 
at once be laid at its door by the smai ting holders of 
worthless security. 

Smartingly (smautigli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-iiY 2 .] Painfully. 

C1555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 200 
Misenes . . which . . we have smartingly felt. 1648 Hexham 
ir, Smertelick, Smaitingly, or Painfully. 1822 Blackw. 
Mag. \ XII. 667 A covenanting slug still stuck smartingly 
in his shoulder. xB6x Dickens Gt. Expect, iv, I got so 
smartingly touched up by these moral goads. 1891 G. 
Mereditu One of our Conquerors II. iii. 41 Those un- 
accustomed musical tones, .were so smartingly persuasive. 

Smartish, (sma-itif), a. [f. Smart a. + -ish.] 

Hexham (1648) has 1 S liter tigh, Smartish, or Full of 
Paine', peih. f. the sb. 

1 . Somewhat smart, in various senses. 

1740 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. xx. 32 Two pairs of 
ordinary blue worsted hose, that make a smartish appear- 
ance, with white clocks. 1748 — Clarissa (18x1) IV. 173 
Prettier entertainment.. than sitting with a too smartish 
daughter. 1807 Jane Austen Lett. (1B84) 1 . 328, I flatter 
myself I have constructed a smartish letter, considering 
my want of materials. 1843 Markyat M. Violet xxvii. 
The most rascally, but smartish trick in the world, i860 
Whyte-Melville Mkt. 11 ar borough 107 It takes a smartish 
nag.. to win a steeple-chase. 

Comb, c x8i6 Mrs. Sherwood Stories C/i. Catech. xii. 102 
A smartish looking woman went up to their door and 
knocked. 1832 C. W. H[oskins] Talpa 131 Dobson said 
he seemed smartish like. 

2 . Considerable in amount, degree, extent, etc. 

1799 R. Warner Walk (1800) 65 What with smartish work, 

. . I began to find my legs give out. 1833 T. Hook Parson's 
Dan, ii.xui, The housemaid., had a smartish bilious attack. 
1858 Hughes Scour, White Horse xB Pretty nigh ever since 
King Alfred's time, which I reckon is a smartish time ago. 

Sma'rtism. [f. Smart a.] Smartness in talk ; 
a smart saying. 

1830 Fraser's Mag. I. 236 Talking endless smartisms of 
wearisome wit. 1834 Oxf. Univ. Mag. I. 39 The self- 
complacent smartism of the satirist. 

f Sma’rtle, v. Obs.- 0 (See quot.) 

1674 Ray N. C. Words, To Smartle away, to wast[e] 
away. [Hence in Kersey, Grose, Brockett, etc.] 

Sma rtless, a. rare. [f. Smart rf.i] Free 
from smart. 

X S93 R.JBarnes Parthenopil Sonn. xlvii, Whether he rest 
at ease, in joys and sm artless, a 16x8 Sylvester Trag. 
Hen. Gt. 607 Wks. (Giosart) II. 244 Hee must be heart-]ess 
that is smart-less found. 
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Smartly (smautli), ctdv . Also 3-4 8mert(e)- 
li ofa.8 (,4 comp . -loker), 4 smartliche, 4-5 smertli, 
4—6 smertly, etc. [ 1 . Smart a . + -ly 2.] 

1. Vigorously, forcibly ; sharply (in respect of 
physical action). 

a iaas Leg. Katk. 1990 Almihti godd..smjt se smertliche 
Jierto, bat alle jieos fowr hweoles tohwiSerin to stucchen. 
13.. Guy IVtirw. (A.) 3485 AsaileJ) hem smerteliche. 
13.. E. E. Allii. P. B. 711 Hem to smyte.. smartly I )>enk. 
c 1400 Laud* Troy Bk. 6217 Many of 1 ’roye in his defence 
At that tyme ful smartly stryues. 1616 Vv. Browne Brit. 
Past. 11. lii, Thrice had the golden Sun his hote steedes.. 
smartly lasht Out of the baulmy east. 1673 Essex Papers 
(Camden) 1 . 146 We went to supper, were very merry;,, and 
drank smartly. 1705 Hickeringill Priest-cr n. vui. 80 
Thus the Nurse. .Kisses ‘the Wanton. .when it ought. .to 
be Smartly Whipt. 1796 Morse Amer. Geogr. I. 761 A 
breeze. . which blowssmaitly from the land. 1867 F. Francis 
A ngliug xiv. (1880) 487 The fish played smartly for a minute. 
1883 Huxley Pract. Biol. 8 Pressing smartly with the 
handle of a mounted needle. 

b. Sharply (in respect of treatment, language, 
etc.) ; severely ; curtly. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 21496 Me war leuer.. j>an dempt sua 
smertli to be. C1449 Pecock Repr.i. ix. 47 Of this same 
mater it is quikli and smertli spoken in a litil book therto. . 
maad. a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1662) it, 165, I admired 
much that a man of his age, could write, so smartly, so 
solidly, so significantly. 169s Ld. Preston Boetk it. 84 He 
answered smartly [L. mordaciter] again, I had indeed be- 
lieved it, if thou couldst still have held thy Tongue. 1709 
Strype A nit. Ref. I. xxxvii. 382 Haddow smartly answered, 
this was too impudent an hyperbole. Ibid. 390 He treated 
his adversary now more smartly than he had done before. 
1809 Pinkney Tran. Prance 258 Mis. Younge replied very 
smartly to some questions of her husband. 1841 Thackeray 
Gt. Hoggarty Diam. x, I let him one day know pretty 
smartly, that I was.. a considerable shareholder in the 
Company. 

e. Sharply (in respect of feeling); keenly; also, 
heavily, largely. 

1677 in Lauderdale Papers (1885) III. 96 Therfoi the 
fynes to be exacted wold be such as may be smartlie felt by 
the transgressors. 1800 Asiatic Ann. Reg. 253/2 The air 
proved here as cold. ., and having no shelter from trees, was 
the more smartly felt. 1884 Munch Exam. 22 May 5/2 
Foreigners will not be allowed to share in this advantage 
without paying pretty smartly for the privilege. 

2. Promptly, quickly, briskly (and trimly). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17810 Quen bat bai herd bis word be 
said, Ful smertli bai bam pider graid. c 1340 Hampole 
Pr. Consc. 3323 parfoi bai swippe burgh purgatory Als a 
foul bat flyes smertly. c 1400 Ptlgr. Sowle (Caxton) 1. 
xxxiii. (1859) 37 That bylle whan it was leyd in the balaunce 
peysed so sore, that smartely that other syde aroos. c 1450 
Merlin xx. 324 Thei ronne to armes hastely, and peyned 
hem h&rde to be smartly aimed and soone. la 1550 Preiris 
Berwik 563 in Dunbar's Poems (1893) 303 Vpoun his feit he 
stude, And throw the inyre full smertly than he 3ude. 1711 
Buogell Sped. No. 161 r 3 A Trip which was given him so 
smartly that I could scarce discern it. 1833 Reg. 4 lustr. 
Cavalry 1. 1 12 Come smartly to the position of ‘ Attention ’. 
1849 Dickens Barn Rudge xxxv, The horsemen wheeled 
smartly round. 1872 Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. Apr. 281 
They walked smartly past the door. 

3. Cleverly, neatly; wittily. 

1673 Remarques Humours Ttnun 46 He replied hand- 
somely and smartly. 1680 H. More Apocal. Apoc. 204 
And Tertullian himself, briefly and smartly [says] Chums 
Spiritusales est. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1759) II. 115 
Smartly put, Betty. *839 Hawt horne Transfot motion if. 
What old man. .could have tuined a silly compliment more 
smartly than that ! 

4. Handsomely, elegantly, fashionably. 

1836 Marryat J. FaitJiful xxxvi, He expended all his 
earnings on di essing himself smartly, and making presents 
to her. 1840 Thackeray Shabby-genteel Story i, Upon 
this., the two managed to live pietty smartly, and to main- 
tain. an honourable reputation. 1891 Leeds Mercury 27 
Apr. 4/7 The guests dressed very smartly, and the wedding 
was a really pretty one. 

Comb. 1838 Dickens O. Twist xxii, Dressed in a smartly- 
cut snuff-coloured coat. *859 Reeve Brittany 236 Two 
smartly dressed girls came to the door. 

Smart-money, [f. Smart sbX\ 

1. A sum of money paid to sailors, soldiers, 
workmen, etc., as compensation for disablement 
or injuries received while on duty or at work. 

1693 Loud. Gaz. No. 2836/3 Smart-Money to such Sea- 
men as have been Wounded in Their Majesties Service. 
i«9? Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) IV. 28 No seaman.. not 
legistred shall have any smart money. *758 J. Blake Mar, 
Syst. 62 T0 say nothing of smart-money, those in the navy 
are entitled to short allowance money. x8oo Langford 
Introd, Trade 112 Also to all such pensions, salaries, smart- 
money,., which.. may be due. 1840 Hood Up Rhine 262, 
I do hope, .that the King of Prussia will double that poor 
fellow's smart-money. x86o Eng. 4 For. Mining Gloss. 
(ed. 2) 63 Smart money, money paid weekly by the owners 
to persons who have received an injury in the work. 

D. Any compensation made for injury or the like; 
also spec, in U.S, law (see quot. 1851 ). 

*749 1 Fielding Tom Jones 111. viii, Mr. Allworthy gave 
Tom Jones a little horse, as a kind of smart-money for the 
punishment. 1851 A. M. Burrill New Law Did. ix. 936 
Smart-Money, .. Damages beyond the value of a thing sued 
for, given by a jury in cases of gross misconduct or cruelty 
on the part of a defendant. 1890 Hall Caine Bondman 
{!• *j He.. sent Adam Fairbrother an instant warning, with 
half-a-year’s salary for smart money. 

2. Money paid to obtain the discharge of a recruit 
who has enlisted in the army. 

1760 Cautions 4 Advices to Officers of Army 144 This 
bum the Officer generally divides among his Recruiting 
Party,,. and the more tbeieaie who pay this Smart.money, 


I 


as they call it, the more they share. X778 Ann. Reg. 196 
The law.. gives a certain time for those who are masted to 
get off, upon returning the inlisting money and what is 
called the smart money. 1844 Queen's Regul. 4 Ord. A rmy 
390 When Recruits are set at liberty by a magistrate, on 
the payment of smart-money. 1894 Daily Telegr.11 Jan. 
5/7 When a young man he enlisted, but his father paid 
the smart money, . .and secured his release. 

b. Money paid on account of cancelling or not 
fulfilling a bargain or agreement, „or in order to 
free oneself from some disadvantage, recover some 
lapsed privilege, etc. 

1818 Scott Rob Roy xxvli, He accomplished the exchange 
..; nor did I hear further of his having paid any smart- 
money for breach of bargain. 

f 3. (See quot. and cf. Garnish sl>. 5 .) Obs. 

1856 De Quincey Conf. Wks. 1862 1 . 151, I have always 
looked upon this fine of five or seven shillings (for wax that 
you do not absolutely need) ns assort of inaugural honora- 
rium entrance-money, what in jails used to be known ns 
smart money. 

Smartness (smiiutnes). Also 4 smartnes, 
5 smertnesse. [f. Smart a. +-ness.] 

1. Pain, smarting, rare. 

cx 4x2 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 2226 Disceyt, and. .in- 
ward fikilnesse, Bulteth out schame, and catmeb gret smart- 
nesse. 1855 Bain Senses 4 Intel l. n. ii. § 7 (1864) 184 A 
sensation of smartness is produced. 

2. That which induces pain or distress ; sharp 
discipline; severity (^something). 

1303 R. Brunnk Hand!. Synne 4966 To chnstyse hem 
wyb fyn awe And with be smartnes of b e Inwe, 1653 
Binning Serin. (1845) 561 If you find not the Smartness of 
the Gospel.. ye are yet in yom Sins. x666 Phil. Ttans I. 
359 They [waters] had a rough smartness, as if they earned 
Sand or Gravel into the Eye. 1706 Z. Ciiadock Seim. 
Charity (1740) 17 Mov’d by the smartness of a present 
calamity. 

3. Vivacity and wit in conversation or writing. 

X656 Aitif. Handsotn. in Those sharp, Ralyiicall, and 

popular invectives.. To which your Ladyship hath given ns 
much (or more) edge and smartnesse, as ever 1 found from 
any. 1664 Drydtn Rival Ladies Kp. Ded., The sudden 
smartness of the answer, xvix Sickle Sped. No. ij2 p 2 
The Quaker, who happened to tie a Man of Smartness, 
answered. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 174 f 8 With no 
other hope than that of gaining the reputntion of smartness 
and waggery. 1827 Hailam Con\t. Hist. (1876) II. viii, 39 
His letters to Straffoul display some smartness, but no 
great capacity. 1886 Manch. Exam. 27 Jan. 3/2 He lias 
been led astray by that passion for smartness which is the 
bane of contemporaiy criticism. 

4. Trimness or fashionableness in dress, etc. 

1752-3 A. Murphy Gt ay's Inn Jrnl. No. 17, The more 

humble, whose Genius does not exceed the Smartness of a 
Cut Bob. x8ox tr. Gabrielli's Mysterious Hush. IV. 164 
She., had an air of smartness which lather prepossessed the 
Prince's household in her favour. 1866 Rogers Agric. 4 
Prices I. xxii. 578 Several of the complaints refer to undue 
smartness in dress. 1892 Mallock in N. Amer. Rev. July 
29 Smartness, .represents the perfection of superficial living, 
and it has a natural.. influence over persons of a certain 
temperament. 

5. Briskness, activity, alertness. 

2867 Macgregor Voy. Alone (1868) 34 Hasty smartness is 
slowest. 1873 Daily News 27 Aug., Their thorough effi- 
ciency and soldierly smartness in g cavalry soldier’s best 
work. 

b. Mil. Neatness of dress and person combined 
with brisk orderly bearing. 

xB6< Times 24 Sept., A want of the., soldierly spirit which 
begets attention to personal smartness, 1886 Pall Mall G. 
19 Oct. 4/3 Keep your person and accoutrements always 
neat, and acquire that quality. . 1 smartness 

6 . Extreme cleverness or shrewdness, esp. for 
one’s own advantage. Chiefly U.S. 

1842 Dickens Amer, Notes (1850) 171/1 This smartness 
has done more in a few years to impair the public credit. . 
than dull honesty, .could have effected in a century. 1843 
Marryat M . Violet xxxvi, 1 was perfectly aufait to all the 
tiicks of Arkansas’ smartness. X890 Spectator 26 Apr., 
Mr. Blaine.. instiucted his supporteis in the Press and on 
the platform to proclaim the 1 smartness ’ of his scheme. 

Smartweed. Chiefly dial, and U.S. [f. 
Smart sbX or a.] A name given to various species 
of Polygonum , esp. the arsesmart or water-pepper 
{ Polygonum Ilydropiper). 

1787 W. H. Marshall F.. Norfolk (1795) II. 388 Smart- 
weed, biting and pale-flowered persicarias ; arsmart. 1848 
Amer. Jrnl. Med. Sci. XVI. 247 The Smart-weed as a 
Remedy for Mercurial Salivation. 1883 E. H. Rollins 
New Eng. Bygones 50 About my grandfather's gate smart- 
weed and dock-weed and plantain grew profusely. Ibid. 
181 The smart-weed bed underneath them was always 
hunted by eager children. 


Smarty (smauti). U.S. [f. Smart a. ii. 
A would-be smart or witty person. 

1880 ‘Mark Twain 1 Tramp A hr. xxiii. 198 The villa* 
smarties recognized atreasuie in Nicodemus, right away- 
a butt to play jokes on. 1902 Owen Wisilr Virginiai 
xxvu, He is a smarty,' said he, once or twice. 

Smash (smiej), sb. 1 [f. Smash ».i] 

1. dial, or colloq. A hard or heavy blow. (I 
earliest quots. fig.') 

n W9 T. Twining in R. Twining Recr. 4 Stud. (1882) £ 
j mj last American smash of Sir George Collier’s. x?£ 
Ibid. 79, I want nothing but one good smash at the Frenc 
fleet. x8x6 G. Muir Minstrelsy 24 (E.D.D.), Their shoe 
wi tackets Were ca’d as fu’ as cobier's smash Cou’d g< 
them thacket. 1886 Win ock Rosetty Ends (1887) ax Seizii 
a hoe.. he made a smash at the beast. 1898 Daily Next 
24 Nov. 7/3 Sharkey came back with his right, deliverin 
several smashes on Corbett's wind. 
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b. Lawn -Tennis, A hard and fast overhand 


volley. 

1882 Daily Telegr. 18 July 7 Fourth game : W011 liy K. 
Renshaw, aftet some grand play, ‘smashes’ being Sequent. 
1894 Outing XXIV. 297/a One of Ilovey’.s stnashefbrought 
an end to tne situation. 

2 . f a. slang. Mashed turnips. Obs. 

1785 Grose Did. Vulgar T. s.v., I.eg of mutton and 
smash. *799 Sporting Mag. XIII. 3 Co W. H, (Steen, ..for 
a wager of a leg of mutton and smash, drank tin ee pints of 
Cogmac biandy in half ati houi. 

b. A shivered or broken-up condition. Chiefly 
in phrases io break , knock, etc., or go, to smash. 
Also used fig, (cf. 4 a). 

(«) 1798 Charlotte Smith Vug, Philos. III. 121 She 
rayally thought her entridge would have lieen htokt* to 
smash. X807-8 Irving Saining. (1824)903 He ilcteimined 
to do the thing genteelly, to go to smash like a lieto, ami 
dashed into the limits in high style. 1830 (»At 1 t.awrie T, 
11. iv. (1849) 54 It beats Hlivdry and Abend y to immortal 
smash. 1840 Mahrvai' Poor Jock v, (It] had. .knocked bis 
figure-head all to smash. 1874 Huxley in Life (1900) 1 , 
xxviii. 413 The.. arrangements all went to smash. 

(b) x857*Hughi,s Torn Brown 11. ii, The dooi panels writ* 
in a normal state of smash. 1883 S 1 n enson ft ratine hi. v, 
You cannot imagine a house in such n state of smash. 

3 . A loud sound of breaking or crushing ; a severe 
or extensive crushing, shivering, or breaking of 
anything, esp. accompanied by a clashing sound ; 
a violent collision or impact. 

1808 Jamii son, Smash, , . the sound of breaking, a t rash. 
1833 M. Stoir Join Cringle 1, I timid distim tty In at a 
heavy smash as the large and pniutrious him ks. .so m k the 
doomed sailor. 1853 Lowli t. Moosehead J ml, P10 .<• Wks. 
18901.4'riie last gieat milium! smash. 1863(11 0, Firm 
Romoln xiv, One of the dim Hunting lights disap prated 
with a smash ft tint a stone. 1876 Umsiowx. Th. 4 Piatt. 
Med. (1878) 1 13 A smash of the leg. 

b. 6 'col. (See quot. ) 

190* F.ncycl. / hit . XXXIII. 775 '1 h. Imwer Chalk forma- 
tion . .contains many raptures and dislnt aiions, ‘sumsbc . 1 
ns they me now commonly < ailed. 

4. a. Commercial failure; stoppage through 
insolvency; bankruptcy. (Cf, Crash soA 2 b. ) 

1839 IxinoiAHT Bat/autjnc humbug X14 He w.is uueful 
enough to give his wife fiyz on the very morning of the 
smash • 1858 ( ). W. Holmi s Aui , Jhtakf .- t . x , A t minuet- 
ci.il smash kills a hundred men’s houses fnt them. *867 
Trollope Chron. Dorset I. xxxiv. 311 Then* It no saying 
what day a smash may come. 

b. A crushing defeat or overtliiow. 

xB88 Spectator 30 June 878 A smash of Sir K Watkin by 
an instinctive vote of the liou-os 1896 Baiu n-Powi i.l 
Mat abe/e Campaign v, It was a final smash to the enemy 
in the 1101 th. 

c. A break-up of some kind; a 1 evolution. 

1890 Spectator a Aug., The ‘smash* at Buenos Aytes, 
which has been expected for the last six weeks, . , took pl.it e 
last Saturday. 

5. An American beverage made of spirit, ice, 
water, sugar, and flavouterl with mint. 

*859 F. Fowler Southern Lights 5.* A .Smash, hr, brandy, 
and water. x86x Times ir> July, Thirsty • utils, who haw 
hastened on board. .for a julep, a smash, 01 a cocktail. 

Smash, j /'. 2 Cant. [Of doubtful origin: not 
clearly connected with prec.] 

1 . Counterfeit coin. Also in comb, smatk- 
feeder (see quot. i860). 

1795 Potter Du t. Cant, Smash , . . had 1 win 1839 Shut ; 
Did. 34 Smashfeeder, a silver spoon, i860 /. id. .*t , .man! 
feeder, a Britannia metal spoon,— the U ,1 uuu.uimi slid* 
lings at e made from this metal. 

2 . (See Sung v. 1 3 f.) 

Smash (smoej), P.I [Probably imitative • i»f 
Norw. dial, smaska to crush, shut i smash to km», k 
to smash (Ross).] 

I. Irons, fl. slang, (See quot.) 

<1x700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Ctcw, Smash, to hi 1 . davit 
Stairs. 




dash to pieces; to crash, shattei, or 4 m ei. 

1778 Foote Tailors 11. iii. While utlu i , Hull a . .m It imi h 
house of call, Smash all their slate ., and plunder es< t\ 1 , <v. 
1786 in R. Twining Recr. 4 Stud. 1 1 , j) 1 1 . 1 has c In , legs 
and arms smashed. 1815 Sloit Guy M. \wm, 'lht* lu 1 
person he met was Frank Kennedy, .ill Miiaslutl and gory. 
1820 Shelley /Vi. Sea 143 Some hide >u > engine writ m* 
brazen teeth smash The thin winds ami ‘oft wave, inti 
thunder. 1851 G. II. Kisgsli Y Spoil 4 Tmv. (>,>.} «, . 
J be bottle Is smashed, smashed to atoms ! 1885 Hursahvv 
2 Y, rs ; Tmgle xvtii. 198 Neariyeveiy bamboo.. had Iieeu 
pulled down and smashed to splinter-.. 

b. In imprecations, with or without object 
expressed. 
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c. Bookbinding. To flatten or compress (the 
sheets of a book) before binding', 
x875[iinplied in Smashing machine], 

3. To dash or fling (anything) with noise ami 
violence ; to batter ; uv cause to strike hard, 

cxfeo The Earl o' Bran' xxviii, in Child Ball. IV. 444 'a 
An he smashed them dtmn a’ bane by bane, x8te» Aiksuk 
Laud if Burns sou, I reft at the rock. „ an woo'd hae gecn 
a » war i , t0 *We to lift it, an smash' t It in atsaitg them. 

* 85 * Mrs. Stowe Umle Tom's C. viii. 55 If yon give me 
one word out of your head, I’ll smash your face wi. 1864 Be. 
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Wilberforce in Life (1882) III. v. 137 My mare.. smashed 
my head on the gravel. 187a Spurgeon Treas. David lviii. 6 
It is asked that their grinders maybe smashed in, broken 
oft, or dashed out. 

b. Lawn-Tennis. To strike (the ball) vio- 
lently and swiftly in an overhand volley. Also absol. 

»88a Daily Telegr. 18 July 2 W. ‘ smashing ’ a ball into 
the net, left the game and sett in his brother's favour by 
six games to two. x8ao Si. Nicholas Sept. 021 He told 
them . . when to * smash ' a ball. 

4 . To defeat utterly; to crush completely; to 
overcome, overwhelm, or destroy. 

*813 Sia R. Wilson Prw. Diary (1862) II. 443 It is diffi- 
cult, to smash above one hundred and eighty thousand men 
resting on fortified bulwarks. 184s Disraeli Sybil (1863) 
226, I am told.. that the police were regularly smashed. 
1865 Examiner 18 Mar. 162 Suddenly to set aside the spirit 
and substance thereof for the purposes. . of ‘ smashing’ a par- 
ticular bill is an act of suicidal wrong. 1884 Western Daily 
Press 28 May 8/s To join in a British expedition to ‘smash’ 
the Mahdi. 

b. To render insolvent or bankrupt. 

*857 Borrow Rom. Rye xli, My father did his best to 
smash the Bank of England by passing foiged notes, and 
I did my best to assist him. 1858 O. \V. Holmes Ant, 
Break/. -t. ix. Folks lich once, — smashed up. 

II. intr. 5. To move rapidly with shattering 
effect ; to dash or smite violently ; to crash. 

183s J. Monteath Dunblane Trad. (1887) 122 Headlong 
he over hillocks rush'd, And wet through bogs and mosses 
smash’d. 1842 Lover Handy A tidy xviii, You may smash 
away as hard as you can. 185a Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's 
C. xxxv. 314 Picking up the silver dollar, he sent it smash- 
ing through the window-pane out into the darkness. 1898 
Sir W. Crookes Addr. Brit. Assoc. 25 The quick moving 
molecules, smashing on to the suiface, have their energy 
reduced. 

8. colloq. To fail financially; to be ruined; to 
become insolvent or bankrupt. Also with up. 

1830 Hood My Son * Heir xix, A Glazier? — what if he 
should smash ! 186a Sala Semen Sons III. vii. 142 A firm 
that had smashed for so tremendous an amount. 1876 Besant 
& Rice Golden Butterfly (1877) 2x1 The Republic.. cannot 
hope to pay its dividends— Must smash up, in short. 

V. To break or ily in pieces, csp. as the result of 
a blow or impact. 

1904 W. W. Jacobs Dials/one Lane ii. 27 The pipe fell from 
the listener's fingers and smashed unheeded on the floor. 

III. 8. Used adverbially, as in to go smash. 

1823 Spirit Public Jrnls. (1824) 204 The last went smash 

througli the shop window into the street. 184a Lover Handy 
Andy vi, Here the hens flew against the dresser, and smash 
went the plates and dishes. 1888 Veitch Dean's Dan. I. i. 
23, 1 saw the gieat egg go smash against her head. 

Smash, v . 2 Cant. [Cf. Smash sb.-] 

1. traits. To pass (counterfeit money). 

x8ix in Lexicon-Balatronicum. 1851 Household Words 
25 Jan. 423, I [a bad shilling] remained to be ‘smashed* 
(passed) by iny master. 

2 . (See quot.) 

x8ia J. H. Vau x Flash Diet., To smash a guinea, note, 
01 other money, is, in a common sense, to procure, or give, 
change for it. 

Smashable (smae-Jab’l), a. [f. Smash v.i + 
-able.] Capable of being smashed. 

1884 Yates Recoil, iv, The complete smash of everything 
smashable. 1888 Lees & Clutterbuck B. C. 188] iii. (1892) 
31 He. .smashed all the smashable furniture. 

Smashdom (smsejdam). [f. Smash sb . 1 + 
-DOM.] The state of being (financially) smashed. 

1859 Sala Twice r. Clock (1861) 201 It was indeed the 
great knell of universal railway smashdom. 

Smashed (smrejt), ppl- «. [f. Smash v . 1 + 
-El) 1 .] Crushed ; broken to pieces. 

18x9 Shellev Peter Bell 3rd. 1. xv, Smashed glass— and 
nothing more! 1857 Janet Hamilton Lessons fr. Gt. 
Biogr. (1859) 289 A pile of smashed pdlais and scorched 
timbers. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 251 A mass of 
bli my gray abomination on a bit of plantain leaf— smashed 

Smasher 1 (smse-Jai). [f. Smash ». t ] 

1 . slang. Anything uncommon, extraordinary, or 
unusual, esp. unusually huge or excellent. 

1704 Genii. Mas;. LXIV. 1. 216/1 Smasher ... signifies any 
tiling larger than common, a 1800 111 Pegge Suppl. Grose. 
1853 Moooie Life Clearings 106 If you make it twelve and 
a half cents, you'll have a smasher [-a. full house]. 1894 
Daily News xx Sept. 5/1 Lord Rosebery’s colt, who, if not 
the ‘smasher’ which his precipitate admuers declared him 
to be.., is above the aveiage of high-class three-year-olds. 

2 . colloq. a. A severe or crushing reply, article, 

review, etc. 

1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIV. 189 His reply.. was a corn- 
plete smasher. *849 Thackeray ■ Pendenmsxxxi, He is a 
tremendous hand at a smasher. 1864 Reader No. 100. 674/1 
The Edinburgh Review had ‘come down a smasher on 
Robert Browning*. . , 

b. A bad or damaging fall ; a heavy blow. 

187s Buckland Log-Book 4 The horses will come a temfic 
smasher. 1897 Daily News x June 8/2 Before I could con- 
sider, . . I had fetched him the smasher. 

3 An appliance or machine which smashes or 
crushes 5 spec, a bookbinder’s compi essing-machme ; 

I. „ .Its^ destructive 

4 A powetful embossing press, technically called 
a smasher. 

VQL. IX- 


4 . One who smashes. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 4 July 1/2 Every day the smashing is 
postponed.. the more likely will it be that the Mahdi will 
be the smasher and we the smashed. 

5. attrib. in smasher hat , a slouched hat. 

1899 G. H. Russell Under the Sjambok x. 107 The men 
..are content to put a piece of crape round the arm and 
smasher hat, 

Smasher 2 (smse jai). Orig. Cant. [f. Smash 
sb . 2 or vfl] 

1 . One who passes or utters counterfeit coin or 
forged notes. 

*795 Potter Diet. Cant, Smasher, a passer of counterfeit 
coin. X796 Colquhoun Police Metropolis 107 The Dealer., 
for the most part disposes of it to the utterers, vulgarly 
called Smashers. 1836 Lincoln Herald 20 Dec. 4/2 Several 
individuals have been imposed upon by the smashers. 1857 
Borrow Romany Rye xli, When I said that my father was 
a smasher, 1 meant one who passes forged notes. 1895 
West///. Gaz. 18 Sept. 3/1 Most frequently the single-handed 
‘smasher’ contents himself in passing one com in an 
evening. 

fig. 1872 Punch a Mar. 97/1 Some smashers have lately 
been trying to pass/he base word ‘ cablegram 

2 . A counteifeit coin, rare 

1851 Mayhew Lond. Lab. (1864) II. 488/2 Every hit of it, 
every coin, . . was bad— all smashers. 

Smashery (smse-Jbri). [f. Smash®. 1 ] A smash- 
ing or destruction ; a state of smash. 

1830 Galt Lawrie T. nr. i. (1B49) 84 Having a smashery 
among his crockery ware. 1849 E. Forbes in Wilson & 
Geikie Life xiii. 465 It is the most singular mince-meat 
smashery of about eight feet of shales and cheit- bands. 
1854 Lever Dodd Family Abroad xxxii, The smaller 
details are, a universal smashery, with occasional vestiges 
of that part of the creation consigned to hair-dressers.. and 
milliners. 

Smashing (smse-Jxq), vbl. sb. 1 [f. Smash &. 1 ] 

1. The action of Smash v. 1 in various senses. 

x8zi Galt Ann. Parish xx ii, There was such a smashing 

of the poor weans, as had not been known for an age. 1842 
De Quincey Marquess Wellesley Wks. 1858 VIII. 28 The 
last great political act of Lord Wellesley was the smashing 
of the Peel ministry in 1834. *886 Law Times LXXX. 
285/1 Mere smashing of windows was held not to be a 
felonious demolition. 1902 ‘Linesman 1 Words Eyewitness 
285 That they.. endure smashing after smashing, is. .as 
admirable as it is marvellous. 

2 . attrib., as smashing branch , capacity , power ; 
smashing-machine, a heavy press used by book- 
binders (Knight Diet. Mech. 1875); smashing- 
press, an embossing-press {Ibid. SuppL. 1884). 

*849 Punch XVII. 214 A Bankrupt.. to superintend the 
smashing branch. *889 Pall Mall G. 19 Feb. 2/3 The 
smashing capacity even of a lion is., limited. *892 Greener 
Breech-Loader 152 The increased range ana smashing 
power of the large shot. 

Smashing, vbl. sb . 2 [f. Smash v. 2 ] (See 
quot. 1812.) 

*812 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Smashing, uttering counter- 
feit money; smashing of queer screens, signifies utLeiing 
forged bank notes. *8g* M. Williams Later Leaves xii. 
144 When once a man commences smashing or passing, he 
never gives up the practice. 

Smashing (smsejuj), ppl. a. 1 [f. Smash f. 1 ] 
That smashes, in various senses. 

*833 M. Scott Tom Cringle i, A heavy smashing thump 
against our bows. *841 Lever C. O'Malley xcii, A smash- 
ing volley was pouied into the squadron. 1853 W. Irving 
Life $ Lett. (1864) IV. 124 Thackeray, .said the Bostonians 
had published a smashing criticism on him. *884 Pall Mall 
G. 23 Oct. 1/2 [To] deal them a smashing blow by an appeal 
to the country. 

Hence Sma'shlugly adv., in a smashing manner. 
*884 Pall Mall G. 19 Mar. 2/1 A man.. who is too keen 
to pause unless he is hit smashingly. 

Sma shing, ppl. a. 2 [f. Smash v. 2 ] a. 

Counterfeit, forged, b. Engaged in ‘smashing’. 

*857 Borrow Romany \ Rye xli, My father had paid for the 
horses -with his smashing notes. 1899 Pall Mall G. 15 
May 7/3, 98 per cent, of the ‘smashing’ fraternity make 
silver and not gold money. 

Sma sh-up. [f. Smash sb. 1 or ®. J ] A com- 
plete smash. Also Jig. 

1858 Holland Titcomb's Lett. viii. 74 Follow it, and see 
how long it will be befoie you come to a stump and a 
smash-up. 1890 S. W. Baker Wild Beasts 1. 16 A hollow 
bullet.. is intended.. to secure an expansion and smash-up 
of the lead upon impact with the animal. 1892 Cath. News 
27 Feb. 5/5 May this smash-up of his facts remain as a 
warning to him. 

Smatch (smaetj), sb. 1 Forms: 2 smooch, 3 
smech ; 4, 6-7 smach, 5-6 smache, smatohe, 
6 - smatch. [ME. smech, smach , app. an altera- 
tion of OE. smm Smack sb. 1 , under the influence 
of Smatch ».] 

LTaste, smack, flavour ; + also, the sense of taste. 
a *200 Si. Marker, 9 On his hehe hokede neose breaste 
smeor6rinde smoke ut smecche forcufSest. a 1225 Ancr.R. 
94 pis smech and tis cnowunge kumeo of gosthche sihoe. 
Ibid. 276 Bitweonen smech muSes and neoses smel. 13.. 
E.E. A Hit. P. B. 461 He hade be smelle of be smach & 
smoltes beder sone, Fallez on b e f ° u,e nescl1 l etc -l- *563 
Langham Gard. Health (1633) 536 Those that be distilled 
in mettall, haue some smatch of the mettall. *58* J . Bell 
H addon's Answ.Osor. A vj, But it is not eirour forthwith 
that hath somewhat a bitter smatch, and is unsavory to 
every queysie stomaeke. *600 Surflet Conntne Far/ne 
v. xx. 713 The meal of the corne of Champagne, craueth a 
newer made leauen, . . because it hath a smatch of the earth. 
x68x Grew Musseum iv. 1. 353 These Salts have also some- 
what of a Nitrous Tast, but mixed with a smatch of a 


Vitriolick. a 1764 R. Lloyd Authors Apol. 92 Whosoe’er, 
though slightly, sips, Their grateful flavour with his lips, 
Will find it leave a smatch behind. 1853 Surtees Sponge’s 
Sp. Tour xxv. 148 We had a bottle with a queer smatch the 
other night. 1892 Pall Mall G. ag Mar. 7/3 Not the least 
smatch or bad taste has ever been imparted to the liquor. 

fig. 1583 Golding Calvin on Dent. exxi. 746, I haue yet. . 
this smatch of my wicked bringing up. .remaining in mee. 
b. A mere tasting, rare. 

c 1456 Pecock Bk. Faith (1909) 205 Whiche bolds, if je 
wolen rede diligentli.. and not forto take an hasti. smel or 
smatche in hem. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. lxxi. xviii, 
If God should withdraw his grace, when men have tasted 
but a little smatch of it. *755 T. H. Choker Or!. Fur. 
xxxiii. iii, The monsters.. Which did his victuals spoil,.. 
Nor suffer'd him to taste, or have a smatch. 

2 . A slight indication, suggestion, or tincture of 
some quality, etc. 

c *5*5 Tale of the basyti 25 in Hazl. E.P.P. III. 45 A 
wyfe that has an yvell tnch, Ther of the husbond shalle 
haue a smache. *348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke Pref. 
6_He hath in sundry woordes and phrases sum smatche of 
his natiue_ countrey phrases, that he was borne in. 1628 
Earle Microcosm. (Arh.) 44 Hee passes the more plausibly 
because all men haue a smatch of nis humour. 2669 Holder 
Elem. Speech 59 Some Nations may be found to have a 
peculiar Guttural or Nasal smatch in their Language. 1727 
Philip Qttarll 174 A Smatch of that Respect he has for- 
feited by his fatal Transgression. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool 
ofQual.piZog) I. 56 Has not your Pegasus some smatch of 
the qualities of the famous Rosinante? 1788 Cowper Let. 
Wks. 1836 VI. 155 In the style of the lady’s note to you, I 
can easily perceive a smatch of her character. 1808 Lamb 
Charac.Drctm. Writ. 531 She speaks the dialect of despair; 
her tongue has a smatch of Tartarus. *855 [Robinson] 
Whitby Gloss, s.v.. He has gotten a smatch of London in 
his talk. 1889 Archaeol AEliana XIII. 313 A smatch of 
the old lawless spirit of their ancestors. 

b. A slight touch of illness, pain, etc. 

1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. xliv. 243 Not that moment when 
first the Patient felt a Smatch of it. 1772-84 Cook's Voy. 
(1790) I. 143 It was resolved to give him a smatch of the 
cat-o’ -nine-tails. 1865 Banks Wakefield Words 65 1 Hez 
he gotten t’feaver V ‘ Noa, bud he’s a smatch on it.’ 

3 . A slight knowledge, a smattering, ^something, 
t Also, a slight turn or tiial at a thing. 

157* Golding Calvin on Ps. xL iv { As yit we comprehend 
it not perfectly, but onely have a little smatch of it. 1628 
Earle Microcosm. (Arb.) 26 If he haue leasure to be idle., 
he ha’s a smatch at Alcumy. 1703 De Foe Reformat. 
Manners Misc. 302 A little smatch of Modern Blasphemy. 
1719 — C/nsoe 11, (Globe) 549 They have, .a Smatch of the 
Knowledge of the Mathematicks. 1780 Cowper Progr. 
Er/or 365 We give some Latin, and a smatch of Greek. 
1825 A. Headley in J. Raine Mem. % Hodgson (1858) II. 
66 If you can get Joe Fenwick to give him a smatch of the 
value of the land it will be of great service to him. 

+ Smatch, sb . 2 Obs. Also 6 smatche. [Of 
obscure origin.] The wheatear, Saxicola cenanthe. 

Turner appears to be the only real authority for the name, 
and the statement in quot. *753 is very doubtful. 

1544 Turner Avium Hist. Cvj, Kvavos,. Cceruleo, 
Anglice, a clotburd, a smatche, an arlyng, a steinchek. 
1655 Moufet & Bennet Health's Impr. 100 The Clotbird 
(called sometimes a Smatch, or an Arling) is as big almost 
as a Thrush. *668 Charlcton Onomast. 88 Can/leo, the 
Clot-bird, Smatch, or Stone-Check. *753 Chambers' Cycl. 
Suppl., Smatch, in zoology, a name by which the common 
cenanthe is called in many parts of England. 

+ Smatch, V. Obs. Forms : a. 1 -smecean, 
3 ameochen, smechen; pa. t. smeihfce, pa.pple, 
i-smeiht, i-smeeched. j8. 1 smeecean, 4 smache, 
5-6 smaoche, 4, 6 smatche, 4, 6-7 smatch (7 
smach) ; pa. t. 3 smachte, 4-5 smau^t(e ; pa. 
pple. 3 i-smaht, i-smauht. [OE. ( ge)stneccan and 
smseccan, f. stnscc Smack sb . 1 Cf. OFris. smekka , 
smetsa (WFris. smeitsfe), MLG. and LG. smecken, 
OHG. smecchen (G. schmecken ). Finally sup- 
planted by the later Smacic zl 1 ] 

1 . intr. To have a (specified) flavour or taste ; 
to smack (in some way). 

c jooo ALlfric Grant. (Z.) xxviii. 166 Sapio, ic wat oSffe 
ic snuecce. a *225 Leg. Kath. 1526 Mi swete lif, se swote- 
liche he smecheS me & smealleS. *3.. E. E. Allit. P. 
B. 955 A1 in smolderande smoke smachande ful ille. *377 
Langl, P. PI. B. v. 363 Is non so_hungri hounde.. Durst 
lape of^e leuynges, so vnlouely Jjeismawjte [C. smaubte]. 
1682 Hickeringill Black Non-Cmtf. Wks. 1 716 II. 153 
Revenge, .to a polluted Palate.. relishes and smach’s more 
sweet.. than Muscadine and Eggs, 
b. fig. To smack of something. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 393 pc whiche smachen of 
symony and extorcion. C1380 — Sel. Wks. II. 226 Many 
men wenen Jjat al bes newe sectis.-smatchen sum what of 
heresie. *563 Jewel Reply Harding (1611) 327 This terme, 
All, heere smatcheth ofspight. *578 Banister Hist. Man 
1. 22 Allowing his desciiption therin to retain and smatche 
of veritie. a 1604 Hanmer Chron. Ireland (1809) 15 The 
Hebi ewes by reason of their peregrination and captivities 
do smach of the Chaldees, Syriack and Arabick tongues. 
*6*3 Day Festivals viii, (1615) 242 The new Cask will ever 
smatch of that wherewith, it hath beene seasoned, 
o. trans. To smack of (something). 

c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. I. 27 So echo secte smatch!j> 
many synnes. Ibid, 28 Al J? es b ree sectis mote nedis 
smatche errour. 1402 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II, 64 Sith qlle 
that is not groundid smacchith grete synne. *389 Putten- 
ham Eng. Poesie 11. xiv. (Arb.) 140 They smatch more the 
schoole of common players than of any delicate Poet 
Lyricke or Elegiacke. Ibid. iii. xix. 243 Such as smatch 
momll doctrine and teach.. good bebauiour. 

2 . trans. To taste, feel the taste of. Also fig. 

a 1223 A ncr. R. 04 Hit is a derne healewi bet no mon ne ' 
icnoweo bet naueo hit ismecched. Ibid. 106 He smeihte 

u 
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SMATCHCOCK. 

galle on his tunge, uorto leren ancren bet heo ne gruchie 
neuermore uor none mete, a 1340 Ureisnn in O. £. Horn. 
I. 189 A 1 bet ich abbe..mid mu> ispekin o|jer ismaht. 
c 1400 Beryn 3122 He held it nat al foly J>at Geffrey did 
clatir,..For parcell of his wisdom to-fore he had smaught. 
Hence + Sma'tcMng vbl. sb. Ohs. 
rtia*5 After. R. 64 Spellunge & smecchunge beoS ine 
mu 5 e bo 3 e, ase sihffe is i8en eien. C1230 Hali Pleid. 13 
Hite fif wittes, sihSe & hetinge, smecchunge & smealunge 
& euch limes felunge. _ 

+ Smatchcock. Obs. rare. [Of obscure origin.] 
a. Acollop. b. Aspitchcock. 

14.. Lat.-Eng. Foe. in Wr.-Wulcker 584 Frixa, a col- 
hoppe, or a smachecok 1746 Moufet < 5 - Rennet's Health's 
Jmpr. 276 Either to broil them [sc. lampieys] as Smatchcocks 
[1655 Spitchcocks], or to bake them. 

Smatchet (smse'tjet). Sc. Forms: a. 6 sma- 
ah.axt, 6, 9 amatoher, -art, 9 -art, -ard. 0 . 7 
smatohed, 9 smatcbet (-it). [Of obscure origin.] 
An insignificant contemptible person ; a chit. 

a. 0x582 Montgomerie Fly ting (Tull.) 623 For schisrftes, 
and Symonie, b“t smachnrt [Harl. smatched] wes schameit. 
1583 Leg. Bp. St. A ndrois 996 Bot ay the mair this smatcher 
gettis, The dosser garris he keip the yettis. 1846 W. Cross 
Disruption xxxli, Some other smatchert they call Duncan- 
son it seems is coming. 1878 1 Saxon 1 Galloway Gossip 98 
(E.D.D.), A sort of muleer't kind of a smatchart, 
p. 16.. Montgomerie's Flytbtg (Harl.) 473 Where that 
smatched hade sucked, so sair it was to shed it. 1834 'Bait's 
Mag. I. 428/1 These Oxford smatchets too, singing through 
their noses, In mockery of the Dissenters ! 1871 W. Alexan- 
der Johnny Gibb (1873) 118 Impident smatenet that he is. 

+ Sma tchless, a. Obs - 1 Jn 3 smechleas. 
[f. smech Swatch sA 1 ] Devoid of savour. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 138 Al ure deden, & al [jet we wurcheS 
wiSuten salt, bet is, wisdom, al [juncheS God smechleas. 
Smatter (smse'tai), sb. [f. the vb.] 

1 . Superficial knowledge ; a smattering. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 205 Unskilfulness, bungling,., 
slubber, smatter. 1690 Temple Ess. Learning Wks. 1720 
I. 297 Other Sciences.. weie in a manner extinguish'd.., 
excepting only a Smatter of Judicial Astrology. 1787 
W. Taylor Scots Poems 6 An’ than jog on wi r rhymin 
smatter To toom my noddle. x88x Thompson Proc. Li. S. 
Superintendents’ Conn. 35 The mistake lies in the substitu- 
tion of smatter for knowledge. 1883 Adams College Fetich 
27 That worthless smatter of the classics. 

2 . pi. Scraps, trifles, fragments; small sums. Sc. 

1766 A. Nicol Poems 76 He can pray, and tell long scrifts 

of Greek, And broken smatters of the Hebrew speak. 1808 
in Jamieson. 

Smatter (smEe'tai), v. Forms : 4 smatre, 
4-6 smater, 6 smatyr, 5- smatter. [Of uncer- 
tain origin. Similar forms occur in Sw. smattra 
to patter, crackle, rattle, etc., G. schniettem to 
dash, resound, etc., but real connexion is very 
doubtful. In dialects there is also a verb smatter 
to smash : see the Eng. Dial. Dicti\ 
f 1 . trans. To dirty, smirch, pollute, defile. Obs. 
The sense in the Chaucer passage is not quite certain. 

13. . in Rcliq. Antiq. I. 240 Swarte smekyd smelhes 
smateiyd with smoke, c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 857 Yet 
wol they Kisse..and smatre [v.r. smater] hem. 1575-6 
Durham Deposit. (Surtees) 278 They of St. Margaiet's 
wolde not smatter ther own church yard with thoise that 
then died in the plage. 1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 
110 To say the Iesuits are all smattred with. Atheisme, I 
will not. Ibid. 245 More odious stuffe then I haue handled, 
or am willing to smatter my pen withail. 

f 2 . intr. To talk ignorantly or superficially, to 
prate or chatter, ^something. Obs. 

c 1440 Lovelich Merlin 3167 Where-ofTen with sorwe 
smateryth he of ony thing that to vs longeth for to be? 
c 1522 Skelton Why nat to Court l 7x1 For I abhore to 
smatter Of one so deuyllysshe a matter. But I wyll make 
further relacion. 1571 R. Edwards Damon 4 Pithias in 
Hazl. Dodsley IV. 41 Damon smatters as well as he, of ciafty 
philosophy. X733 Swift On Poetry 51 Of State-Aflairs 
you cannot smatter, Are aukward when you try to flatter. 

+b. Without const. Obs. 

c 1475 in Wright Songs 4 Carols (Percy Soc.) 89 Trow ye 
that they lyst to smatter. Ore ageynst ther husbondes to 
clatter? 1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 1194 How Cownlerfet 
Cowntenaunce. . With Crafty Conueyaunce dothesmater and 
flater. *592 Shaks. Rom. 4 Jnl. in. v. 172 Good Prudence, 
smatter with your gossip, go. a 1661 Holyday Juvenal 
(1673) 263 Such rules.. your nurses teach children, when 
they can scarce smatter. 1691 E. Taylor Behmen's Theos. 
Phil. 204 No Tongue or Pen can more than sinatter, at the 
recital of the love-inspii ed Words. 

3 . To have a slight or superficial knowledge or 
practice of; to dabble, to be a smatterer {in or at 
something). 

X530 Palsgr. 722/2, I smatter of a thyng, I have lytell 
knowledge in it. Ibid., He smattereth a lytell of the iawe. 
*547 Boorde Brtv. Health Pref. 2 Fooles and incipient 
peisons..wyl euterpryse to smatter and to meddle to 
mynyster medecynes. 1573 L. Lloyd Marrow of Hist. 
(1653) a*8 If a man can but smatter in six 01 seveu languages 
he is noted to be a rare fellow, 1805 G. M c Indoe Poems 
151 That's no’ to hinder me to smatter. .At making rhyme. 
2827 Hood Craniology 39 Just as in making broth they 
smatter By bobbing twenty things in water. Harper's 
Mag. LXV. 595, I never knew you to smatter. 

0. To go through in a superficial manner. 

1881 Mahaffy Rep. Irish Schools 26 The system makes it 
far more lucrative to smatter through all these things than 
to learn the great subjects. 

4 . trans. To talk or utter -without proper know- 
ledge or proficiency. 

2609 B. JoNSON Sil. Woman iv. ii, The barber smatters 
Latin, I lemember. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. i, 185 In proper 
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terms, such as men smatter When they throw out and miss 
the matter. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 68. 3/1 So haish and 
so mean are the Lines that you smatter. 1819 Metropolis 
II. 253 A man.. who could at least smatter a little French. 
x86o Thackeray Lovcl i, He smattered words in not a few 
foreign languages. 

5 . To dabble in (a subject) ; to study or learn 
superficially. 

1883 American XXVI. 281 Then I smatter botany some. 
1885 Stevenson Dynamiter Wks. 1907 VI. 191, I have 
smatteied law, smatteied lctteis, smattered geography, 
smattered mathematics. 

Smatterer (smoaToror). Also 6 smaterar, 
smatror, 6-7 sraaterer. [f. Swatter ».] One 
who has only a slight or superficial knowledge of 
(now rare) or in a matter ; a dabbler. Also used 
without const. 

(a) 1519 Horman Vnigaria 41b, Smaterars or bunglers 
of physyke. Ibid. 92 b, lie is a smatuiar of giammar. 
1577 tr. Ballinger's Decades {1592) 844 The captious srnat- 
terers of Rhetorique. 1810 D. Stewart Philos. Ess. 162 
A degree of celebrity among the amattereis of science. 

0 ) 1529 Morf, Dyaloge 111. Wks. 244/2 Some proude 
smaleier in learning. 1576 Fllming Panopl. Epist. 342 
A man., would thinkc that in versifying he is hut asniat- 
tciei. 1621 Hum on Anat. Mel. 11. iii. i, Smattereis in 
other mens matters. *654 Whiilock Zootomia 104 More 
mischiefe comuth from such Smatterers in Physic.!:, than 
those moie ignorant. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 58 r 13 For 
the Benefit of our modern Smatterers in Poetry. <11763 W. 
King Lit. 4 Polit. Anccd. (1819) 150 A bare smatterer in 
the Latin Longue. x8x8 Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) III. 283 
Chilperic. .was a smaUcrei in several kinds of litcratuic. 
1893 Jessoi-p Stud. Recluse Pief. p. ix, A clergyman with 
a cine of souls.. must give up all hopes of being anything 
hut a smatterer in science. 

{c\ 2586 W. WnnuE Eng. roetrie (Arb.) 20 Noble Poetry, 
pittifullie mangled and defaced, by rude smatterers. 1599 
H. Buttes Dye/s drie Dinner L) ij, Such liurt..cnsuctli 
by..mcdling with mcdlers or common smatterers. 1637 
Gillespie Eng.- Pop. Cerent, in. viii. 138 Every smatteiei 
among them hatli this much in his mouth, a x68o Butler 
Rent. (1759) I. 213 As Smatterers prove more arrogant and 
pet 1, The less they truly undei stand an Art. X748 Smoi.li.i r 
Rod. Random (1812) l. 257 No sinattcicr could read as I 
had done. 1805 D’Israeli in Smiles Mem. J. Murray 
(1891) I. ii. 48 Could you secuie the numerous Smatterers of 
this age, you will have an enviable body of subset ibers. 
1882 Planch, Guard. 5 Sept. 6 Once off a very special line 
of his own Dr. Richardson Is, we fear, no better than a 
smatteicr. 

Sma ttering, vbl. sb. [f. Smatteb. w.] 

1 . A slight or superficial knowledge in or of 
something. Also without const. 

[а) 1538 Starkey England 1. i. 17 Such haue only a lytyl 
smateryng in gud lernyng. *63* Bratjiwait Whimzics , 
Almanack-maker 14 Wherein, trust me, hee ha’s a pretty 
smatteung. *704 F. Fuller Med. Gyntn, (1711) 55 Known 
to every one who has but the least smattering in Distilla- 
tions. 2806 Blresford Miseries Hunt. Life xv. i, Your 
utter incapability of ever arriving at the slightest smatter- 
ing in any of_ the infernal dialects. 1856 H. Brit. Rev. 
XXVI. 255 It is the only alternative to asuperficial smatter- 
ing in all things. 

(б) 1589 Greene PIenaphon{kx\i.) 10 Eucrie priuatc Scholler 

..beganne to vaunt their smattering of Latine. 2.631 Weeveu 
A nc. Funeral Mon. 785 Oncly a little smattering of learn- 
ing he had. 1742 Richardson Pamela IV. 43 , 1 piopose to 
give you a Smattering of the French and Italian. 1836 
Marryat Japhet iv, I soon obtained a very fair smattering 
of my profession. 1874 L. Stephen Hours Libr. (1892) II. 
ii. 33 He had.. given his son the chance of acquiring a 
smattering of ‘ scholarship ^ 

(c) 1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxix. (18S7) 210 It weic a 
great deale better that they had noleaTningnt all and knew 
their owne ignoiance, than any little smattering, vnperilt in 
his kinde. 1612 Brinsley Ludtts Lit. xoB They who haue 
had but a smattering, or some little beginning. 1693 Eve- 
lyn Dc la Quint, Cornpl. Card. I. 3 That dangerous and so 
much feai’d station, which is call'd Smattering. *865 
Ruskin Sesame 161 There is a wide difference between I 
elemental y knowledge and superficial knowledge— between I 
a Arm beginning, and a feeble smatleiing. I 

f b. A slight trace or symptom. Obsr~ x j 

*763 Phil. Trans. LIII. 197 The patient, at the usual 1 
time for the return of his fit, felt some smattering of his > 
distemper. 1 

2 . The action of discoursing or studying in a 

superficial nunner. rare. j 

1649 Milton Observ. At tides Peace Wks. 1851 IV. 564 
The changing forsooth of Monaichy into Anatoliy, sounds 
so like the .smattei ing of some 1 aw Politician. 2692 1 Jf.n i i lv 
Boyle Led, ii. 70, I would advise them to leave off this 
dabbling and smattering in Philosophy. , 

Sma-ttering, ppl. a. [f. Smatter ©.] ! 

1 1 . ? Ready for smacking or kissing. Obs.~ l s 
a 2450 Mankind (Brandi) 597, 1 wyll.. gee tt me a lemman 

wyth a smattrynge face. j 

1 2 . Given to prating or talking. Obs.~ x j 

2526 Skelton Magnyf. 2121, I warne you beware of to 

moche lyberte ; . . [of being] To flatterynge, to snmtterynge, ; 
. . lo claterynge, to chaterynge [etc.]. 

3 . Dabbling; imperiectly learned. j 

2582 Mulcaster Positions xli. (1887)236 Simple coniec- ; 

tuies of some smattering writers concerning the matter of 
his traine. 2609 Holland Amur. Marcell. 93 A bookish 
smattering Grecian. 2683 Kennett tr. Erasm. on Folly 
* 4 °i Ii who am but a smattering Novice iu Divinity. 

4 Slight, superficial, imperfect, 
c 2589 Theses Marlinianae 31, I haue a prety smattering 
gift m this Pistle- making. 1604 F. Hebing Mod. Defence > 
32 Hauing attained any Tittle smattering knowledge. 2686 j 
tr. Chardin's Coronat. Solyntan 224 Writers of Travels, 
who understood not the Eastern Languages or at least had 1 
bat a smattering understanding of ’em. 2828 Moore Fudge 


Faur, Paris iv. 481 My French. .Is, on the whole, but weal: 
and smattering. 2873 ; Hamlrion Illicit. Li/e x i. ii. 406 
That smattering acquaintance with question . iff leligion, 
politics, and hteratuie which the wot Id culls * well-infot nied 
Hence Sma tteringly adv. 

1849 Maury in Cut bin Life (1888) 5/ To .see how smntter- 
ingly they are taught, look at the great majority of middle. 
aged women. 2864 Tennyson Aylmer's h. 41) As we t.isk 
ourselves To learn a language known hut smatteriugly. 
Sma ttery, sb. [f. Smattnr sb. or ?;.] Snuit- 
lermg; supeilicial knowledge. 

2892 Sat. Rea. iC Jan. 77/2 Fi cerium from si iolism nml 
' smattery ’. 

Sma'ttery, a. [f. Smattbb jA] Kupuifiuial ; 
of a smattering character. 

2895 1 Fes tut. Gas. 14 I*V 1 ». a/s A small lihi ary of the popu- 
lar litciature of the subjects, some of which was as smattei y 
as Madame hctself. 

Sxnaw, obs. Sc. variant of Small a. 

Smay (snn'')> v- Now dial. [Aphelic for Dis- 
may vP or Ehmay v.] intr. To shrink, to flinch ; 
to feel disinclined, etc. lienee Smaying vbl.sb. 

2632 Holland Cyrupjedin 8 Hut Cyrus,.. not stnnying at 
all, ..readilv came upon him againe with u reply. 1667 1*. 
IIlnry l)ltuic s 4 Lett, (18821205 lie was of astnmg healthy 
constitution, not smayiug for void in school, like mlu r t liil- 
dren, as lus masu r hath told me. 2678 Be. Choi i Sctond 
Call 30 Men in Duels, .tei eive deadly wounds urn* alter 
another without any smayiug, as if they lelt them nut, 1841 - 
in Chushirc anil Shiopshire gloss.11 ies. 

•|- Sma'zky, a. Obs~ l (Meaning obscure.) 
1599 Midiileion Mintutynuon A 5, Au.mt,..lle anger 
thee inough, And fold thy lny-i yes iu thy sm.t/kie snuff. 
Smeach, variant of Smkhch sb. 

Smear (sinl>a), sb. Forms: i smooru, -o, 
emeru, -o, -a, 3-5 amoro (4 amor), 7 sinoor, <1 7 
smoaro, 8- smear (y techn. nmeir). [In sense t 
common Teutonic: OK, sntcoru, stneru, etc., 
= QFiis. smere (KFtis. smiri, snilr, NFris. sn/er, 
stuffr, WFris. sin oar), MI)u. smere , suiter (I iu. 
s nicer), anil smare, smacr, OS. smero (M1,(J. 
smere, surer), 01 IG-. smero, smer (MHO, surer , 
G. schmcr) lat, grease, ON. smjpr (loel. smjcr, 
Sw. smbr, Da. and Norw. surer) butter O’JVut. 
*smerwa ncul. The stem smer-, with riiflereitt 
suffix, is represented in Goth, by sntairjtr neut. , 
fat. Cognate forms outside ofTeut. are I.ith. 
smarsas fat, OIr. smir (Gael, smior) manow, and 
perh. Gr. pvpov ointment. The later senses ate 
mainly, if not entirely, f. the vb., like XI. sell mitre, 
# In OE. the w of the stem appeals regularly in the gen* 
itive and dative snteorinlwcs, - we , sniei (e)nvt, -nr, ett\] 
fl. Fat, grease, lard ; ointment. ( >bs. 
c 725 Corpus Gl. U I/n^ii iii-ini * m ■, 11 , 825 I'csp. 

Ps. xvi. 10 Smeoru h.i ] i-.l. 1 ii - 100-1 '.if 1 Levdtd, 
I. 74 Cnucige wi 3 eald smeoru. Ibtii. II. (A lit ..rote, 
smera o)>[>e gate o[>[je gose. c 2200 Ormin 1 j.'tl Nohht 
J/urrh nan eorjili? smere, acc all [nmh ll.tliq (kistis. 
sallfe. c 1250 Gen. fy E.v. 2471 In heueiic 1I1 u, amlmV-i 
smere, [Esau] Gatte him hhsiiiig. 1 2330 A > tit. 4 
1306 (Kolbing), Newe sdion |>at man lu|i hi 11131,., Ami 
smere, to smere hem al about. 1398 Tu visa Daub. Pc 
P. R. iv. vii. (Tolleiu. MS.), [>»• latnesse }>ciol..i, mad 
white and tumid in to talowe mid smere. 1447 K01.1 sum 
Lyvys Seynlys (Ro\h.) 78 Full of p\kv 2, .st-n .uni 
smere. C1450 PI. Ii. Med. Dk. (llnuiii.lu .• 1 i..l Ji,* 
crotyng of a gout, & old snwie of a n d sw> 11. 1622 t‘uti,K„ 
Oing, tllogs) grease, or scaine ; smiaie. 2648 ill sham m, 
Rmcercn , . . to Rub with (Snast* ut Sim ate. 
fb. A * company* o/'euiriet-'. Obs, 
c 2476 in Hors, hit, pc, 4 G/cw (Kush.) 4 is 1 », A Kmne of 
coryers. 2486 Dk. ht. Adam fvj h, A Smetv iff Coij.aiii 

f2. Smeared or dirty condition. Vh. 1 
2600 Hasp. Incurable Fooles 7, Neillut w.is he tike a 
linker m any thing, but only the smeau- ai.d t ilhntr ot hi > 
heard. 

3 . A mark, smudge, or stain math* by .tucai ing, 
or suggestive of this; a lajet or patih ui sumo 
substance apjilictl by smearing. 

i6tr CoiGKAVL, Pla./tcut,', alil.u 1 o, siiv.re *793 Hut- 
eitoi r tr. Lnr liter's Diivutgi. \tis I -n tin. u Ji 
his disguise, as I should Hie Imwi i.t a K ie„t rn.i.sri 
through the smear of vainish. 2859 Hi 1 \k Durian) * , As 
the figuies were m jving, no trace of ttn m is se> it [in the 
steieogiaph], except a light smear .d mg tli * sh .ps 2865 
Dickens Pint. hr. 1. iii, Hoof, nml walls, ami tUii, .title 
abounding »n old -,m> ars »ff thmr, red-lead, and damp, 2888 
Kutli.y Rad-forming Mm. '--5 'I In* s»u at. . t hahniu 
being ultimately < leaned oil with a pun- ot tag 01 silk 
moistened with hi n/ol. 

fig . 1858 Carlyle Fredl . (it. viii. iv. (i 0 ;... HI. a » Hrt«* 
is the unprecise hut indubitable fact, a . the I'm -.1.111 In , 
dust has left us his smear of it. 

b. A small quantity ot some substance prepared 
for microscopical investigation by Icing smeared 
•upon a slide. 

2903 Pled. Record 7 Feb, ao> (Ltnixotii were demon- 
strated . .by smears only, 2904 Dr it. Med, JrnL Kept, vm 
A smear from the red marrow ut the « jmi apv^aied idei.ik.il 
in character w ith the pi. turv iff the hl.sxt him. 
f 4 . slang. A painter ; a plasterer. Obs. 

cvjoahueet R obbei ies Com id, r'd, Sutter, a painter, 17*5 
Aite L ant. Did., Smear, a Painter, a Plasterer, &c. 17S5 
Dross Did. I Itlgar 7 \, Smear, a plaisderer, 

5 . a. An application for smenring sheep. 
x8e* C. Findlatsr Agree. Sttrp. Peebles uys note, He 
proposes a smear oompoeed of butter, traia oil, and tw- 
pentme. 2870 G. Armataos Every Mem Ms smm Cattle 
Doctor 559 Ai scnical dips and uerutrial smears. 



SMEAR. 


SMEARWORT, 


b. A product in the making of sugar. 

1843 G. R. Porter Sugar Cajic (ed a) 220 The wet heads 
aie cut off and put into a laige mould; these are called 
bastard heading or smear. 

c. Fishing. (See quot.) 

1848 Johns Week at Lizard 241 Pollack are often 
attiacted round the boat by what the fishermen call 
'smear’, that is, offal of fish and bilge- water, which they 
occasionally throw overborn d. 

d. Pottery. A mixture used for glazing. 

1875 Knight Diet . Meek. 2220/1 Smeir, a semi-glaze on 
pottery; common salt added to an earthen ware glaze. 1884 
C. G. W. Logic W brkshop Receipts Sei, ni. 221/1 1 Smears ’ 
and ' flows ’ are glazes applied by volatilization. 1897 [see 
semi-glaze , Semi- 7 j]. 

6 . attrib. and Comb., as (sense 1) f smear-gavel 
(see Gavel sb. 1 ), -monger \ (sense 4 b) smear pre- 
paration ; f smear-dock, Sc. -dockeu, English 
Mercury; f smear-gelt (see quot.); smear-glaze, 
= 5 d ; f smear-nep, bryony ; smear-shading, a 
method of shading used in glass-painting; so 
smear-shadow. 

1297 Placita coram Rege m, 11 (1897) 65 Johannes le 
Smcremongere. 1304 in Cal. Pat. Rolls 32 Edw. I, 284 
Ralph le Smermonger. 13 . . Eng. Gilds (1870) 359 Euerych 
scllcie of grece and of smere and of talw3 shal-.to J> e 
kynge a peny, in |?e name of smergauel. C1325 Gloss, IV. 
de Bibbesw. in Wright V oc. 162 Mercurial, smerowo[i]t 
(smerdocke). a 1387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 43 
Viticella , smernepe. 1775 Tippermalluch Receipts 12 
(Jam.), Rub the person over with the juice of All- 
good (called in Latin Bonus Henricus, others call it the 
Smear-docken). 1785 Grose Diet. Vulgar T,, Smear gelt, 
a biibe. 1847 Winston Hints Glass Painting (1867 ) 284 
A stipple shadow is., always more transpaient than a smear 
shadow of equal depth. 1848 — Glass Painting (1865) 80 
The first and oldest kind of shading may be called Smear 
shading, and the second Stipple shading. 1904 Brit. Med. 
frill. Sept. 602 Smear preparations were also made in older 
that the form of the individual cells might be more closely 
studied. 


Smear (smim), z>. Forms: a. 1 smirian 
(smiran), 3 smirien, 4 smyrie. Pa. t. x, 3 
smirede (1 -Ide), 4 smired, smyrede. Pa.pple. 

3 i-smiret. 0 . 1 smyrian (-igan), 1-3 smurien. 
Pa.pple. 3 i-smured. y. x smerian, 3 smeorie, 

4 smerie ; 3 smeren, 4-6 smere (4 smer), 6-7 
smeere, Sc. smeir, 7 smeer; 6-7 smeare, 6- 
smear. Pa. t. 1-4 smerede, 3-4 smered (5 
-yd), 4 smerd. Pa. pple. 2-3 i-, 2-4 y-smered 
(4 -smerd), 3, 6 smered [Sc. 6 smerit, smeiret). 
[Common Teutonic : OE. smir-, smyr-, smerian 
(also smir-, smerwan), f. smeoru, s/nem Smear 
rA,=OFris. *smera (EFris. smere , smiiri , NFiis. 
smer, svierri , smart, WFris. smarre, \smerre), 
MDu. smeren, smieren , smareit (Du. smeren), 
MLG. smeren ( schmam , schmirn s), OHG. srnir- 
wait (MUG. smirwen, smim, G. schmieren, 
■|- schmeren), ON. smyrva, -ja (MSw. smyrja , 
smoria , Sw. smdrja ; MDa. smerie. Da. smere).] 

1 . traits. To aiioint with oil, chrism, etc., as a 
symbolic ceremony. In later use only with con- 
temptuous force. 

*825 Vesp. Ps. lxxxviii. 21 In ele lialgum niinum ic 
smirede bine, c 1250 Gen. 4 Exod. 2457 Ciistene folc. .ben 
smered Sor quiles he liuen, WicS crisme and die. 1297 R. 
Glouc. (Rolls) 9377 Vr lige louerd bat yeled is, & ismered 
to Ihesu Crist, a 1300 Cursor M . 7377 Vn-to king pou sal 
hint smer. 1340 Ayenb. 93 Of {use oyle byejj ysmered po 
bet god heb ymad kynges and lhordes of be woidle. 1550 
Crowley Inform. 4 Petit. Sel. Wks. (1872) 154 So long as 
ydle bealies may come to the bishope and be smered for 
money. 1823 Scott Quentin D. xxx, What will be left to 
the descendant . . of Charlemagne, . . save to be smeared with 
oil at Rheims, and to eat their dinner under a high canopy t 
fie. e8a5 Vest. Ps. xliv. 8 Smirede Sec god. .mid ele 
blisse. a izoa Vices 4 Virt. 33 For 3 i haueS Sin lauerd 
ismered be mid 5 a ele of blisse. - , . 

2 . To anoint, to rub or daub (a part of the 
body) with oil, grease, or some similar prepara- 
tion. Said also of the oil, etc. In later use with 
suggestion of sense 4. 

c%2< Vest. Ps. cxI. 5 Ele. .synfulles ne smireS heafud min. 
071 B tickling Horn. 69 Maria xenam an pund deorwyr|ire 
smerenesse, & smerede bps Hariendes fet. cxooo Ags. 
Gasp. Matt. vi. 17 ponne Su fmste, smyra bm heafod, and 
bweah bine ansyne. cxx 7 5 M Horn. .53 AWa doS 
monie of b as wimmen heo smurieS heom mid blanchet, pet 
i-, lies deofles sape. c 130s Judas Iscariot. 126 in E. L. P. 
(1862) no Wib bis swete oignement heo smired oure louerd 
her. 0315 Siioreham 1. 374 For oylesmere]> bane cham- 
pion. Pat me ne schel him festne. 1697 Dryden Vtrg. 
heorg.a. 7 75 The Groom. .stript for Wrestling, smews his 
r * Pruto Alma 11. ihs Indian 


VoYe CI7Q0) 1. 33 Their. . foreheads , . Deing genenuiy 
with brown and red paints. X865 Livingstone Zambesi m. 
sj, Their foreheads were smeared with white flour. 1883 
CroDD Myths 1. vi. 103 They smear themselves with black 

W. «« ure .route 

smerian 7 mid mildheortnesse ele. 211223 Ancr.R. 244 
Sen smurieS him mid swete oluhnunge, auh teares 

prikieShirm Me ^ dead body ) with unguents 

b f93o e /SS’^AMark xiv. 8 [Hia] forecuom to smir- 
iane tRushw. smiranne, Cp. smyriann e, Halt, smenene] 
Uchoma min on bebyrgennise. cross Byrhtferth s Uandboe 


267 

I in Anglia VIII, 299 Mid {jam man smyraS ricra manna 
lie. 41223 Attcr. Jl. 372 Nicodenius brouhte smuriles uorte 
smurien nude ure Louerd. ex 230 Gen. 4 Ex. 2442 Iosep 
dede hise lich . . Wassen, and riche-like smeren. 

3 . To anoint medicinally; to treat (a wound, 
etc.) with a copious application of some thick or 
greasy medicament. 

cpSo Ltndisf. Gosp. John ix. 11 Monn..lam worhte St 
smiride ego mino._ c 1000 Sax. Leechd. III. 114 Smure past 
sar gelomelice.mid. c 1x73 Lo-mb. Horn. 79 An helendis 
Mon.,wesch his wunden mid wine and smerede mid oli. 
<z 1223 Leg. Kath. 1600 pe engles wiS smirks of aromaz 
smireden hire wunden. <2x290 .S'. Eng. Leg. I. 277 He let 
is heued of-smy te, and smeorie [Hart, smyrede] him with is 
blod. a 1300 Cursor M. 13347 Wit bis vn-to be eith he 
spitt, ..And smerd bar-wit his ober ei. 14.. Sir Beues 
3857+16 (MS. C.), [He] smeryd hur with oyntment. 1807 
Med. frill. XVII. 446 Mischief must extend, although the 
injuied parts be smeared with turpentine. 1843 R. J. 
Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xxyi. 331 We were in the habit of 
smearing it [«. the skin] with zinc ointment for several 
days successively. *863 W. C. Baldwin Apr. Hunting vii. 
269 We smear him with grease and gunpowder in lieu of 
sulphur. 

fig. a t2go J. Eng. Leg. I. 7 And bringue with him be 
eoyle of milce..to smeorie bare- with and biinge of pine 
bine fader ancl alle his. 

lb. To rub (sheep) with a mixture fitted to keep 
wet out of the fleece and prevent disease or vermin. 

c 1393 Plowman's Tale m. 1. (Thynne, 1542), Ne Christes 
apostels were never so bold No such lordshippes to hem 
enbrace; But smeren hir sheep and kepe hir fold. 1561 A. 
Scott Poems] S.T.S.) i. 94 Sicsanctitude was Sathams sor- 
cereis, Chiistis sillie scheip and sobir flok to smeir. 1684 
[see Smeared pit. a. 2]. 1796 Statist. Ace. Scotl. XVIII. 
570 In . ,_N ovember the whole stock is smeared; a practice 
which . . is found to be . . beneficial. 1844 H. S hyphens Bk. 
Par, it 111. ms When the skin of sheep is covered with such 
substances they are said to be smeared. 1884 L. F. Allen 
New Amcr. Farm Bk. 439 Smearing, or salving sheep, is a 
custom little piacttced in this count! y. 

4 . To spread, daub, cover thickly or in patches, 
with some unctuous, greasy, sticky, or dirty sub- 
stance. Sometimes said of the substance. Also 
rarely with in. 

{a) 971 B tickling Horn. 73paetnmfrene afulab b®t midhire 
jesmered bib- £1200 Okmin 994 Bulltedd braed. . smered d 
wel wibb elesaew. £1330 Artk. <J- Merl. 599 (Kolbing), 
Were sour werk ysmerd per wib, Euerit woldstond in grib- 
1340 Ayenb. 60 Hy smerieb b ane way of helle mid hony. 
a 1430 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 68 The fende ahveye wolde 
smere her in the face with the brennynge piche, grese, oyle, 
lede, and terre. <2x329 Skelton E. Rummyng 88 Her 
shone smered wy th talowe. 1333 Eden Decades (Arb.) 196 
These they smere or annoint with the pytche of molten 
Bitumen. 16x4 Gorges Lucan iv. x6x All their bits were 
smeared ore With dusty dryed frothy gore. 1667 Milton 
P. L. xi. 727 A Vessel of huge bulk. .Smeard round with 
Pitch. 1744 Berkeley Sin's § 9 Stems of trees, smeared 
over with tar, are preserved thereby from being hurt by., 
goats. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 123 The 
unctuous substance with which it is smeaied. 1818 Scott 
Br. Lamm, xxxiv, The fatal weapon was found in the 
chamber, smeared with blood. 1877 Black Green Past, i, 

I don’t suppose he smears his hands with treacle. 

(6) 1392 Arden of Fevershant v. «, Sweete Arden, smeard 
in bloode and filthy gore. X607 Shaks. Cor. 1. vi. 69 If any 
such be heere. .that loue this painting Wherein you see me 
smear'd. 1807 J. Barlow Columb. V. 204 His troops . -smear 
their paths in blood. 

"b. Without const. 

a 1223 A ncr, R. 378 He streccheS him touward us ase {mig 
bet is ismured. 13 .. Seuyn Sages 1131 (W.), In ech [hole] 
he pelt a dosele, And smerede the holes al aboute. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxvi. (Bodl. MS.), Men vseth 
tosmereb«iointeofanElephanttodiy be better. 1331 Tin- 
dale Exp. xjokit (1337) 82 One . .had nede of greace lo grease 
shues or smeere bootes. x6oa Marston AiUonio's Rev. 1 v. 
iii, Let him feed on slime That stneares the dungeon cheeke. 
1634 SirT. Herbert Trav. (1638) 302 Other Temples have 
other Pagods;. .some of them are painted or smeeied black; 
others red. 1763 Churchill Proph. Fane. Poems 1767 I. 
90 Slugs, pinched with hunger, smear'd the slimy wall. 
1803-6 Cary Dante, Inf. xxi. 8 Tenacious pitch, to smear 
Their unsound vessels, xgoo Daily News 4 J une 6/2 The 
youngsters weie smeared to the eyes. 

c. fig. Chiefly const, with, and usually imply- 
ing something base or discreditable. 

1349 Coverdale, etc. Erasm, Par. Jas. ll. 37 Why are 
you smeared with the vaine pleasures of this world? 1596 
Dalrymple It. Leslie's Hist. Scot. (S T.S.) 1 . 296 Schesmeiris 
baith his mynd and eires with thir wordes. 1398 Barkcley 
Feltc. Man (1631) 171 Happi's the man . . whom glory does 
not smeere With lying drosse. 160a Marston Antonio's 
Rev. 11. iii, If the least soyle of lust smeers my pure love. 
1652 Benlowes Theoph. xm. lvii. 243 After Nights soot 
smears Heav'n, day gilds its face. 1847 Helps Friends in 
C. 1. iv. 63 People smearing each other over with stupid flat- 
tery. 1879 *E. Garrett' Ho. by Works II. 165 She would 
not smear his memory by any falsehoods now. 

d. techn. To glaze (pottery) by a process of 
evaporation. 

1839 Ure Diet. A r/s 1019 The operation called smearing, 
consists in giving an external lustre to the unglazed semi- 
vitrified ware. 1893 Handbk. Brit. Pottery <4 Pore (Mus. 
Pract. Geol.) 58 Certain compositions may also, be placed 
in the bottom of the closed saggers, and by their evapora- 
tion the ware in them may be smeared or semi-glazed. 

5 . To lay on in a thick or greasy layer. 

a X300 Cursor M. 6077 pis lamb blod. . On aider post ber 
hus to smer. 1393 Duncan Afip. Etym. (E.D.S ), Ilhiio, 
iUt mo, to smeir on. 1847 Winston Hints Glass Pamtmg 
(1867) 284 A coat of enamel brown smeared smoothly and 
evenly on the glass. 1888 Rutley Rockforming Mm. 23 
The [slab] of lead or cas t-iron, on which rather, hut not very, 
coarse emery is smeared with water. 1899 Allbutt s Syst, 


Med. VII. 550 If some of the exudation from the brain be 
smeared on these media. 

6. To rub out with a smear or smudge ; to rub 
or draw in a smeary manner. 

1840 Dickens OldC. Shop iii. If he did hy accident form 
a.letter properly, he immediately smeared it out again with 
his arm.. 1848 — Dornbey iii, You go a smearingyour wet 
face against the expensive mourning that Mrs Richards is 
a. wearing for your ma. 1863 — Mut. Fr. iv. xv, Smearing 
his sleeve across his mouth. 

Smear-case. US. [ad. G. sckmierMse (Du. 
suteerkaas), f. schmieren to smear + kdse cheese.] 
(See quot. 1848.) 

*848 Bartlett Diet. Amer. 314 Smear-case, a. preparation 
of milk made to be spread on bread, whence its name ; 
otherwise called Cottage-cheese.. 1893 Atlantic Monthly 
Feb. 231/1 The man held a knife-load of smear-case in 
front of his mouth. 

Smear-dab. [? f. Smear sb. or v. : see quot. 
1882.] A variety of dab, also called lemon or 
smooth dab. 

1769 Pennant Brit. Zool. III. 189 The Smear-Dab, Rhom- 
bus hevis. Ibid., We found one of this species at a fish- 
monger’s in London last winter, where it is known by the 
name of the smear-dab. 1836 Yarrell Brit. FishesW. 221 
Platessa mtcrocephalus. Smear Dab. 1864 Couch Brit. 
Fishes III. 18.8 The Smear Dab in comparison with the 
Common Dab is a larger and thicker fish. 1882 Day Fishes 
Gt. Brit. II. 29 Smear-dab, due to its being frequently 
covered with slime. 

Smeared (sml»id),/ 5 //. a. [f. Smear v. + -ed 1.] 

1 . In contemptuous use : Anointed. 

1330 Bale Apol. 17 The popes Smered presthod. 1334 
Hilaries Resurr. Masse Aviij, My smered Chaplens..I 
make them to be called Syrs euery one. *583 Stubbes 
Anat. Abus. (1882) 11. 70 Being a greasie priest, andsmeied 
prelate. 

2 . Dirtied or soiled by smearing; bedaubed. 

1584-7 Greene Carde of Fancie Wks. (Grosart) IV. 62 

Pnsiphae preferred a Bull before a King, and Venus a 
smeered Smith before Mars the God of battaile. x6ax G. 
Sandys Ovid's Met. v. (1626) 92 Nor could he fall ; but. . 
Hung by the hand against the smeaied post. 1684 Symson 
Descr. Galloway (1823) 72 The most part of their laid-wool, 
call’d in other parts smear'd wool, is.. so called, because 
. .they melt butter and tar together, and therewith they. . 
smear their sheep. 1703 in Robertson Agric. Perth (1799) 
533 The smeared kintf at 7s. or 8s. per stone; and their 
white wool from 8s. to xos. 1840 Barret Water Colour 
Painting 16 While the smeared part is being cleaned with 
India-rubber. 1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. 11. xv, Holding out 
his smeared hand. 

b. Smeared dagger , a species of moth. 

1883 W. Saunders Insects Inf. Fruits 323 The Smeared 
Dagger, Apatella oblinita. . . This peculiarity being partly 
obliterated in this species, it has received the common name 
of the 1 smeared dagger ’. 

3 . Laid on in a smearing manner. 

x8ao Keats Isabella li, The smeared loam With tears, as 
chilly as a dripping well, She drench'd away. 

Smearer (smla-rai). [f. Smear v. + -ekL] 
One who smears. 

163a Sherwood, A smeaxer,patrouilleur. xB8i Instruct. 
Census Clerks (1885) 78 Fur Dyeing... Smearer. Grounder. 
1884 United Presbyt. Mag. Apr. 156 He was to maintain 
the smearers of the sheep. 

Smeariuess. [f. Smeary a. + -ness.] The 
condition or character of being smeared or smeary. 

1866 Cockayne Sax. Leechd. III. 345/1 Neither of these 
plants [smeanvott and smeardock] have any smeariness 
about them. 1901 Daily Chron, 14 June 7/3 There is a 
general smeariness, a want of proper and thorough cleaning. 

Smearing (snua’rig), vbl. sb. [f. Smear v. + 
-ma 1 .] The action or process of anointing, 
daubing, etc., with some unctnous substance; a 
substance used for this purpose; a layer of oint- 
ment, paint, etc., smeared on. 

cxooo in Assmaun Ags. Horn. xvi. 36 riLnig |nng..on 
smyiunge o 53 e on wyrtum .|?cet 3 u mybtest mynewundc 
myd gebmlan. cxooo Sax. Leechd. II. X74 Balzaman 
smiring wifc> eallum untrumnessum. 1340 Ayenb. 148 He 
ssel {jerto do |>e smeringes and ]>e piastres of zuete warn- 
ingges. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v.xxvi. (Bodl. MS), 
pe cure is resting and smering by somme vnguementes. 
1611 Cotgr., Limtion, a smearing, annointing, . .rubbing. 
x668 Wilkins Real Char. 247 Smearing, daubing. <1x790 
Imison School Arts II. 54 Lay a piece of clean paper upon 
it, to prevent smearing. 1803 R. W. Dickson Pract. 
Agric. II. X154 They are collected together, .. in order to 
undergo the operation of smearing or salving. 1853 Kane 
Grinncll Expcd, xxxvi. (1856) 326 A smearing of red sealing- 
wax. 1893 Handbk. Brit. Pottery 4- Pore. (Mus. Pract. 
Geol.) 58 Smearing.. is produced by the evaporation, or 
volatilisation, of certain glazes in closed saggers. 

attrib. 1814 Scott Wav, xlv, The hovel. .seemed to be 
intended for what is called, in the pastoral counties of Scot- 
land, a swearing-house. 1844 H. Stephens i?£. Farm III. 
1117 The sheep should be laid on the smearing-stool. 1875 
Eucycl. Brit. I. 397 The smearing material is a salve com- 
posed of tar and butter. 

SmeaTless, a. [f. Smear sb.] Free from 
smears ; not smeary. 

X885 Spon Mech. Own Book (1893) 461 The surface.. is 
smearless, hard, and brilliant. 

t Smearwort. Obs. Forms : 1 smeoru-, 
smerowyrt, 4 smerowo(r)t, 5 smerw(o)rt, 
smerewourfe. [OE. stneomivyrt (see Smear sb. 
and Wort sb.), — MDu. smere-, smeerworle (Du. 
smeerwortel), MHG. smerwurz (G. schmeervourz, 
sekmerwurz).] One or more plants of doubtful 
identity (see quots.). 

34-2 
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c 725 Corpus Gloss . U 98 Ueneria , smeoruwyrt. c 1000 
Sax. Leechd. I. 114 Deos vvyrt J>e man aristolochiam, & 
oSium naman smerowyrt nemneS. c 1325 [see Smear so. 6J. 
14. . Lai.- Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 565 Anslologia, Smer- 
wort. Ibid. 596 Mintuosa , Smerwort. a 1400-30 Stockholm 
Med. MS. foi. 203 Mercuneor papwpurtz or Jie more sineie- 
wourt : mercurialis . c 14s 0 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 193 
Unctuosa , . . sel hele nel smerwrt. 

Smeary (smxa'ji),^. Also 6smery, smearye, 
6-7 smeerie, smearie. £f. Shear sb. or v. Cf. 
NFris. s inert, smorig, WFris. smoarrich , smoarch, 
MDu. smerich (Do. smerig), MLG. smerich (LG. 
smerig, G. dial, sclmtrig , G. schmierig), MSw. 
smorug (Sw. smoijig), MUa. smentgh , -ig.) 

1 . Marked or characterized by smears ; showing 
smears or dirty marks ; bedaubed, begrimed. 

a 15*9 Skelton IVare the Hawke 324 Masyd, wytles, 
smery smyth, Hampar with your hammer vpon thy styth. 
138a Stanyhurst /Ends nr. (Arb.) 78 You shal be so 
gaunted in hunger. That youre smeary tabils you wyl 
most greedelye swallow. 1625 Porch as Pilgrims ir. 1769 
The said place being all black, smeerie, and foule there- 
with. 1844 Thackeray in Fraser's Mag. XXIX. 710 The 
Wilkie-like pictures of Mr. Fraser, with their peculiar 
smeary manner. 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect, xliii, A smeary 
newspaper long out of date. 1883 D. C. Murray Hearts I. 
226 A crying woman whose eyes were actually growing 
smeary whilst she wept. 

2 . Tending to smear or soil; of a greasy or 
unctuous nature. 

158a Stanyhurst /Ends Ded. (Arb.) 9 That hast thevre 

n ers with smearie larde sauoring al too geather of thee 
ngpan. 1397 A. M. tr. Guillewcau's Fr. Chi) mg 35 b/r 
Her sweat is fattye, axungiouse, and smearye. 1683 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc., Printing xi. r 23 Trane-Oyl.. [makes the 
ink] dull, smeary and unpleasant to the Eye. 1708 Rows 
Royal Convert in, A smeary foam works o’er my grinding 
jaws. 1718 — Lucan's Pharsalia in. 1015 The smeary Wax 
the bright'ning Blaze supplies. 17531 tr, HencktVs Pyrito . 
login 317 If again exposed to the air, it becomes smeary, 
moist, and fluid. 18x6 W. Smith Strata Identified 9 Moul- 
dering when dry; smeary when wet. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. 
Med, VIII. 252 A good housekeeper who does not like to 
set her butter on the table in a smeary state, keeps it in 
summer on ice. 

t Smeat, a. Obs. [OE. smktc, of obscure 
origin.] Of gold : Refined, pure. 

0723 Corpus Gloss. O 24 Obrizttm, smaetegold. a goo 
O. E. Marly rol. 27 Dec. 8 Hie wurdan sona to bam golds 
he man hated abntsum , Jjsat is smsete gold, a 1122 O. E. 
Citron. (Laud MS.) an. 1070, pe kynehelm . . eall of smeate 
golde. a 1200 St. Marker, it Guldene jerde alre gold 
smeatest. a 1223 Leg. Kath. 1655 Glistinde & gleaminde, 
as hit were seoluer ooer gold smeate. 

Smeath. (smzp). local. Also 7 smieth, 7, 9 
smethe, 9 smooth. [Obscurely related to Smee.] 
1 . The smee. Also smtcih duck. 

1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxv. 67 The gossander.,With 
whom the widgeon goes, the golden-eye, the smeath. 1634 
Brereton Trav. (Chetham Sac.) 17 Two pellstarts, two 
smeathes, two shovelars. Ibid. 23 Smeathes he keeps in a 
hut. .covered with a net. *674 Josselyn Voy. New Engl. 
iox But of Ducks there be many more sorts, as. . Puets, Plo- 
vers, Smethes, Wilmotes [etc.]. 1893 Cozens-Harqy Broad 
Nor/. 47 Smee — Widgeon, Smeeth Duck. 

2 . (f.S. In New Jersey : The pintail duck. 
x888 G. Trumbull Nantes fyPortr. Birds 38 Others refer 
to it as Smethe. 

Sinec(o)he, obs. forms of Smatch v, 

Smeoh(e, obs. forms of Smeeoh sb. 

+ Smec(k, abbrev. forms of Smeclymnuus : see 
Smeotymnuait. 

1663 Butler Hud. 1. iii. 1166 The Handkerchief about 
the neck Canonical Crabat of Smeck. 2664 1 but. n. ii. 534 
Remember how.. We.. New-modell'd th’ Army, and Cash- 
ier'd All that to Legion Smee adher'd. 

Sme ctic, a. rare. [ad. L, smeciicus (Pliny), 
ad. Gr. onr\KTnc 6 s, f. <rfrnx etv to wipe, cleanse ; cf. 
Smegma,] Cleansing, abstersive, detergent. 

1673 Evelyn Terra (1676) 40 Smooth to the touch, as the 
most Smectic Earths and Maries themselves. *686 Plot 
Stajfordsh. 124 The Smectic and Figuline Earths. 1838 
Mayne Expos. Lex „ Smecticus, cleaning;.. smectic. 

II Sme ctis. rare. [ad. Gi. tr/uperfc, a kind of 
fuller’s earth.] (See quots. and next.) 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Smectis, .. Fulleis-Earth. 
*783 Phil- Trans. LXXI 1 I. 227 It feels like hard soap, or 
lather like that kind of stone which the mineralogists call 
Smectis. X7g4 Sullivan View Natwe II, How is a clay 
to be distinguished from the smectis or soap-rock ? *903 
Oban Advertiser 19 Aug. 3 By different authors, the ' lapis 
nephriticus ’ has been considered as au agate, a jasper, a 
gypsum, and a smectis. 

Smectite (sme'ktait). Min. [See prec. and 
-1TE 1 a b.] A kind of fuller’s earth. 

18x1 J. Pinkerton Petral. 1 . 278 [Iconite contains] a com- 
bination which nearly corresponds with the smectite of 
Cimolus. x868 Watts Diet. Chem., Smectite, a term., 
applied.. more particularly to an argillaceous mineral fioru 
Cilly in Lower Styria, . . and another from Conde in France. 

t Smeetymnisfc, obs, variant of next. 

X648 E. Symmons Vital. Chas. I Pref., He then, and the 
Smectymnists since, and Pun after them, took great pains. 
Smectymnuan. (smekti’mni«an), sb. and a. 
[f. Smectymnuus (•vvs), a fictitious name made out 
of the initials of the five authors of An Answer 
to a Book, etc. (1641). 

The writers thus indicated were Stephen Marshall, Edmund 
Calamy , Thomas Young, Matthew Newcomen, and William 
Spurstow. The hook was written as a leply from the 
Presbyteuan side to Bishop Hall's Humble Remonstrance.] 


A. sb. One ot other of the authors of the work 
published under the name of Smectymnuus ; also, 
one who accepted the views of these writers. 

1646 Bp. Maxwell Burden/ ssachar 56 A sufficient evid- 
ence, to evince this truth against the Smectymnuans. 1636 
Blount Glossogr. s.v., From thence they and their Follow- 
ers were called Smectymnuans. 1733 Neal Hist. Purit. 
II. 400 The Smectymnuans admit that our blessed Saviour 
taught his disciples a foi m of prayer. *874 Masson Milton I. 

. xxx, There were other pamphlets, of retort and rejoinder, 
etween Hall and the Smectymnuans, in all of which Milton 
advised and assisted the five Smectymnuans. _ 

B. adj. Pertaining to, connected with, or char- 
acteristic of the Smectymnuans. 

1673 S. Parker Reproof Reh. Transp. 182 How little,, 
sufficiently appears.. by the great Smectymnuan labours. 
1878 Pol. Ballads (Wilkins, i860) I. 203, I would as soon 
turn back to mass.. As buckle to Smectymnuan laws. 
1882-3 Schaff Eucycl. Relig. Knowl. II. 14x7 He was one 
of the chiefs in the Smectymnuan Controversy with Bishop 
Hall in 1641. 1883 Ettcycl. Brit. XVI. 329/x The famous. 
Smectymnuan pamphlet in reply to Hall was mainly Young’s. 

Smeddum (sme'dym). Foims : 1 ameodoma, 
-nma (smetuma?), smed(e)ma, smidema, 8 
smedim, smeadum, 8-9 smeddum (9 -am). 
[OE., of obscure origin.] 

1 . A fine powder; esj>. fine flour. (For other 
late examples see Smith am.) 

C723 Corpus Gloss. P 497 Polenta, smeodoma. <*900 
Leiden Gloss. 74 Simila , smetuma. c xooo Sax, Leechd. 
I. 258 Semin Sas wyrte butan wyrttruman, cnuca mid smed- 
man. Ibid. II. 132 Jenim acrinde, & dri3e, & wiic to 
smedman. 1808 Jamieson, Smeddum , the powder or finest 
part of gi ound malt ; also called malt smeddum. 

b. A powder used for medical purposes, or as 
a vermin-killer. 

1786 Burns To a Louse v, 0 for some rank, mercurial rozet, 
Or fell, red smeddum. 1828 Examiner 35/1 We cannot 
touch precious ointment without scenting of smeddam. 

o. Mining. — Smith am 2. 

1833 Ure Diet. Arts (ed. 4) II. 37 ‘Undressed smeddum,’ 
being what has passed through the sieve of the hotching- 
tub. Ibid., * Smeddum,’ after being dressed or cleared from 
all foreign substances. 

2 . A. Spirit, pith, ‘go’; alertness of mind and 
vigour in action ; energy. 

x7go D. Morison Poems 4 He has nae smeadum. 1791 
Learmont Poems 215 A guidly band Did smedim shaw on 
ilka strand. x8ai Galt Ann. Parish xxx, Lacking some- 
what of that birr and smeddum that is the juice and flavour 
of books of that sort. 1837 R. Nicoll Poems (1843) 129 , 1 
was fairly tongue-tied ; For I had na the smeddum to chide 
her. *897 Crockett Lads' Love iii, He had been harmlessly 
expending all the pith and smeddum of his blows upon a. . 
bolster. 

Smedy, obs. Sc. variant of Smithy sb. 

Smee (smz). dial, and 17 . S. [Prob. a later form 
of Smeath. It is not clear how either foim is re- 
lated to early mod.Du. smeente (Du, anient), LG. 
sment widgeon, G. schnii sekrnu-, schmeiente a 
small wild duck.] 

1 . A name variously assigned to the smew, 
widgeon, pochard, and scaup-duck. 

x668 Charleton Onomast. 100 Boscas Mergens, the Diving 
Widgeon; in Norfolcia, the Smee. 1889 H. Saunders 
Brit. Birds 463 The Smew, or Smee— sometimes called 
Nun.. is the smallest member of the genus. 1893 [see 
Smeath i], 

b. Smee-duck, a pochard. 
x86a Johns Brit, Birds 516 On some parts of the coast of 
Norfolk I found that they are included with the Wigeon 
under the common name of ‘ Smee-Duck '. 

2 . U.S. In New Jersey: =Smeath 2, 

x888 G. Trumbull Names <]• Poi tr. Birds 38. 

Smeech (smftj), sb. Now dial. Forms : 1-2 
smeo, 2-4 smech, 3-4 smeche, g smeech, 
Bmeaoh. [OE. smdc, variant of stale, smyc (see 
Smitoh sb.), from the stem of sintocan Smeek v. 
For the equivalent northern forms see Smeek sb. j 
Smoke ; dense or thick vapour, etc. Also in fig. 
context. 

Also in mod. south-western dial. 1 fine dust ' stench etc. ; 
see the Eng, Dial. Did. 

c 823 Vesp. Hymns xii. xx Claene geleafa coelende slepes 
smee gemetgie. c 888 K. Alfred Boeth. xxvii. § 3 Hi 
losiaS swa swa sceadu o 35 e smee. c xooo Ags. Ps. (Thorpe) 
ci. 3 Dagas mine sedroren syndan, smece &elice. 0x200 
Moral Ode in O. E. Horn. I. 177 Eure per is vuel smech, 
Jjusternes.se and eie, c 1230 Old Rent. Serm. in O.E. Misc. 
28 We mowe sigge Jwt stor signefieth Jje herte, and se smech 
luue of gode. c 13x3 Shoreham hi. 192 J?ou ert a sot, and 
my3t do bet, And so sisst yn Jae smeche. X340 Ayenb. 6fi Al 
alsuo huanne me alysjt >et uer, Ibapj? Jjet smech efter jje lay t. 

1847 Halliw., Smeech , . .obscurity in the air, arising from 
smoke, fog, or dust. South and West. 1873 M. G. Pearse 
D. Quorm 38 A faggot o’ green furse ’pon the fire, .fillin’ 
the house with smeach and smoke. x886 Elworthy IV. 
Somerset IVord-bk. 684 Your bakehouse chimley do make 
such a smeech. 

Smeech, v. Now dial. Also 9 smeetch, 
smeechy. [f. prec.] 

1 . trans. To blacken or soil with smoke. ? Obs. 
i6ix_Cotgr., PatrouiUer , to smeech, begrime,., besmeere. 

2 . intr. To send off smoke, vapour, or the like ; 

to smoke. 1837- in south-western dialects. 

3 . trans. To perfume or scent. 

, i8 9 ? F. T. Jane Lordship xxvii, The hawthorn smeetched 
the air au round. 

Hence Smee*cher ; Smeeching* vbl, sb. 


x6xxCoTGR.,/ , 0/n!z«V/e«>',asmeecher,begrimir,besmearer. 
Ibid., Patrouillenient , a smeechmg, begriming, besmearing. 
X907 Set. A men. Suppl. 5 Oct 210 (Gent. Diet. Suppl.), 
while the kiln is in operation, the escape of the aisenic 
fumes can be detected here and there in the form of little 
jets, which the workmen describe as ‘ smooching \ 

Smeek, sb. Latterly Sc. and f north. Forms : 
a. 2-5 smeke, 3 smee, 4 smek, 5 -6 smeik, 5, 8- 
smeek. $. 2-4 smike, 5 smyk(e. [The more 
northern forms representing OE. smee and smlc, 
smyc : see Smeeoh sb, and Smitoii j#. 1 ] 

X. Smoke arising from burning or smouldering 
matter ; reek. Also in fig. context. 

Also In mod. Sc. use, ‘ a strong or foul smell 
a. c X200 Ormin xo88 pair wass swa mikell smee Off redess 
att tatt allterr. c xaso Moral Ode 9 in E. E. P. (1862) aa 
Ne myht ic isen be-fore me for smeke ne for inystc. c 23*5 
Metr. Horn. 104 Rekeles. .gifs smek thatsmelles wele, And 
fer men mai the smek fele. 138a Wyclif Exod. xix. x8 The 
smeek steyde vp of it as of a furneys, 1412-20 Lydg. Chron. 
Troy 1. 191 But imvarde brent of hate.. The hoote fyre, & 
}it ther was no smeke. c 1440 Pallad. on Hitsb. VII. 69 
Yf the smeke Perpetuel vppon their dwellyng rcke. c 1390 
Montgomerie Sonn. xxv. 2 , 1 giein to sie the sillio smiduy 
smeik. a X774 Fergusson Farmer's Ingle Poems (1845) 33 
Heathery truffs the chimney fill And gar their thickening 
smeek salute the lift. 1785 Burns Vision iii, The spewing 
reek, That fill’d, wi’ hoast-piovoking smeek, The auld clay 
biggin. 1874 W. Allan H ame-Spuu Lilts 160 Wi’ smeck, 
I tnocht they’d baith been smored. 

/ 3 . a xaoo Moral Ode in O. E. Horn. I. 161 Ne michtc ich 
seen bi-fore me for smike ne for miste. a 1300 Cursor M, 
2742 pe smike it reches to be seki. c 1440 Pallad. on It tab. 
xt. 362 Let vessel hit, & sette hit vp in sinyke. <1x460 
Promp. Parv. (Winch.) 459 Smorc with smyk, fumigo. 
b. In pi. Also in fig. context. 

0x200 Vices $ Virt. 129 Hwanene cumeS manios kennes 
smekes of unbolemodnesse. c 1400 Sc. Trojan War 11, 836 
With quhilk birnyng now it reikis, As wele apperis by )>c 
smeikis. c 1420 Avow. Arth. xv, So ny3e discumfoid was 
hee, Foi smelle other smekis. 

2 . attrib. and Comb., as smeek-honsc ; - like adj. 

0 1200 Vices ,)• Virt. 129 Be J>u wunest on Qesmec-husc <if 
dine likame. 0x400 Stockh. Med. MS. ii. 951 in Anglia 
XVIII. 330 Dun-red is his flour, pe erbe smck’lik in colour. 

Smeek, V. Latterly Sc. and f north. Forms.: 
1 smeocan, 2 smeken, 5 smekyn ; 3-4 smoko, 
9 smeak, smeik, 9- smeek. [OE. smdocan sir. vb. 
(pa. t. sviiac), = MDu. smieken (rare), G. dial. 
smiechen , related by ablaut to OE. sviocian Smoke 
v. and to MDu. smoken, G. schmauchen. Peril, 
also partly lepr. OE. smfean, smican : cf. prec.] 

1 . intr. To emit smoke ; to reek ; to send out or 
give off steam or vapour. Also in fig. context. 

a xooo Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 244 Fumigabunt, smeocap. 
cioaoMvFiucExod. xix. i8Eall Sinai muu t smeac {L.futna- 
bat ]. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1 . 338 Heortes mearh gebaii ned o.) 
bait hyt smeoce. c X325 Prose Ps. ciii. 32 pe which touchcb 
be mounteyns, and hij shul smoken [v.r. smeke], 14x2-20 
Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. 4380 For hatred olde to brenne can 
nat lete With newe flawme. . ; gd it nat smeke, it is Jie more 
to drede. ci 440 Ptomp. Pan 1 . 460/1 Smekyn, 01 smokyn, 
fit mo, fwmgo. Ibid., Smekyn, or smokyn as hole lycurc, 
vaporo. 

2 . trans. To apply smoke or fumes to, esp. in 
oider to cleanse, cure, dry, etc. ; to fumigate. 

c xooo Sax. Leechd. I. 352 Wi 3 cyrnla sare, smeoc pone 
man mid gate basrum. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xlix. ( Theda) 
xix pe fire pat ves dycht to bryne me, to brule & smeke. 
x8o8 Jamieson, Smeik, Smeck, to dry by smoke. 1815 
Pennecuik’S' Tvueeddale 90 note, Smeeking our heads o’er 
the fiie a’ winter. 1882 Jamieson's Sc. Did. IV. 303/1 To 
smeek fish, i.e. to cure them. Ibid. 303/2 To smeek yarn, 
to smeek the room. 

b. To suffocate (bees), to drive out (an animal), 
by means of smoke. 

1816 Scorr Bl. Dwarf xviii, Elshie’s skeps o’ bees, .shall 
ne’er be smeekit by ony o’ huz. 1821 — Pirate xxxv, My 
bees were as dead as if they had been smeaked. 188a J. 
Walker Jaunt to Auld Reekie 219 Smeck in his hole the 
snoozing badger. 

f 3 . To scent with incense ; to cense. Obs .— 1 
138a Wyclif Ecclus . xxiv. 21 And as torax, and galbati, 
and vngula,..I smekede my dwelling; and as balsame not 
mengd is my smel. 

Hence Smeeked, Smee'king ppl.adjs. 
c xooo Ags. Gosp, Matt. xii.aoSineocende[//0//. smekende] 
flex he ne adwseseb. 13.. in Rcliq. Anti,/. I. 240 Swatte 
smekyd smethes smateryd with smoke. 

Smee ky, a. Sc. Also 6 smeikie, 9 smeekio. 
[f. Smeek sb. + -y.] Emitting, full of, filled with, 
smoke ; smoky. 

c 1390 Montgomerie Sonn. xxx. ij The smeikie smeithis 
pairs not his passit trauel. x8xx A. Slott Poems 144 (Jam.), 
Thro’ smeekie flame they him addiest. 0 1837 R. Nicoll 
Poems (1843) 96 (E.D.D.i, 'Ihe sineehy 1 mines o' our toun, 
Smeetch., dial, variant of Smlech v. 

Smeeth (smfp, smzff), a. and sb. Obs. exc. 
dial. Forms : 1 smoetfe, 1-3 smeUe, 2-4 smepe, 
4-5 smethe, smeth (4 smith), 9 dial, smeeth, 
smeath, smeede, smee. [OE. smeebe, smISe 
(\-*sme}i-), related to sm 6 b Smooth a., which is 
rare in OE. but from r 1400 has almost entirely 
supplanted stnee/A.} 

A. adj. Smooth ; free from roughness. 

<•723 Corpus Gloss. P 5x1 P otitis, smoefium. C823 Vesp, 
Hymns xu. 7 Dec stefn smoeftu. hlydefi. <1930 Lindhf. 
Gosp. John xix. 23 Cyxtil unruh vel smoeSe. c xooo Ags. 
Gasp. Luke iii. 5 Un?;erydu [beod] on sme8e wefcas. e xaoo 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 2x9 pat ha [a rodl ho riht arid tnal and 
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long and 1 smepc. a 12*5 Ancr. R. 2 be on riwleff be heorte, 
ps lnakeO hire efne & sinefle. a 1300 Cursor M. 3490 £>e fiist 
was born was rogh as haie, pe toper child was smeth and 
bare. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxxv. (Bodl. MS.}, 
|»e flessch of pe lunges is nassche and smepe. c 1420 Liber 
Cocortun (1862) 47 Thou bit sethe With otene grotes, pat 
ben so sraethe. 

1808 Jamieson s.v., Smeeth itt the mow, a phrase applied 
to a horse that has lost mark of mouth. 1878 Dickinson 
Cumbld. Gloss. 89/2 Smeeth, Since , smooth. 1804 Heslof 
Northumbld. Clast. 661 S/ncede, smooth. .. This often 
occurs in place-names. 

33 . sb. A level space. E. Anglian dial. 

<1x440 Promp. Pam. 460/2 Smethe, orsmothe, , .planicies. 
a i8*S Forby I'oc. E. Anglia, Smeatk, an open level of 
considerable extent. [Eye (i&qs) adds, commonly pronounced 
and printed Si/tee .] 1893 Cozens-Hardy Broad Nor/. 70 
Snteaa — used foi marshland, os 1 Down by the carnser and 
over the smeaa'. 

Smeeth (snuff), v. Obs. exc, dial. Forms : 
x smeffian, smetSan, 2 smepien, 3 smeften, 4-5 
smepe, 4-6 sraethe, S smeath, 9 smeeth. [OE. 
s median and smiban, f. smebe Smeeth a.] tram. 
To make smooth. Also absol. 


c xooo Sax. Leeckd. II. 210 /Eiest him is to sellanne pset 
I'oue innoff stille & smcpc. a 1100 in Napier O. E. Glosses 
47/2 Salcbrotos comptanans anfractus, wo^e smepiende 
liylcas. c 1175 Lamb. /font. 31 He wile segecn and foxliche 
Muepien mid woide, Nabbeie nawiht per-of. <2x225 Alter. 
R. 4 Rihtcn liiie & smuSen hire is of euch leligiun. .al pe 
strengde. c 1230 Ilali A hid. 27 All Ichulle schcaweti hit 
ill win f.dschipe ismuffel. 1308 Tkevisa Barth. De P. k. 
xvti. lviii. (Bodl. MS.), Enuta. . Imp veitu to plane and to 
smethe..and to coinforte senewes. Ibid. xix. xlv, Bitter 
pinges . hi . . di ynes. . hop made smopinge & so fringe. 1788 
W. II. Mausuai.i. Yorks. II. 353. 1829 Brocicei r N. C. 

Gloss, (cd. a), Smeeth, to smooth. 188G Holland Chester 
Gloss., Smeeth, to iron linen. 1894 IIksloi* Noiihumbld. 
Class. 66 1 Smeeth (the th as in seethe), to smooth. 

Smee tllly, adv. ? Obs. Also 3 smoffelicho, 
4 smepelyche, -lich, -ly, 4 smetheliohe, 5 Sc. 
smeth(e)ly v [f. Smeeth a. + -ly ^.] Smoothly. 

a 1225 Leg. Kath. 356 pcos ineiden . .smirkindc smeffeliche 
}cf him pullich onswei e. 13 . . Gaw. 4 Gr. K 1. 1789 Smepcly 
con he smyle. *387 Tkevisa Hidden (Rolls) VII. 259 pc 
kyng excused hym self sincpcliche. c 1425 Wyntoun 
Cron. viii. 5072 (Weinyss), And he, as boutdand, said 
sniethly : 1 Man, will pov haif of me iustiog ’ [etc.]. 1808 
in J amieson. 

Smoothness. ? Obs. Also 1 smeftnysse, 
smepnys, 4 smepe-, 4-5 smethenes. [f. Smeeth 
«.] Smoothness. 

c xooo /Iir.PRic Horn. I. 26 Ho foigeaf. .lircoflium smeff- 
iiysso. c 1050 Sujipl. Ailfrit's Poe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 177 
Planities, smebnys. 1388 Wycliv i Kings vi. x8 And al the 
hows., lmdde hise smethenessis, and liise ioynyngis maad 
sutuli. 1398 Trevisa Hai th. De P. A*, v. xxvii. (Bodl. MS.), 
pe same bones, .meue pe more spedefullich by smepencs 
and softenes. c *470 Piomp. Pam. (K.) 460/2 Smetlienes, 
p/aniues. 1825 J amikson Suppl., Smeethncss, smoothness, 
Clydes[dalc]. 

|| Smegma (sme-gma). Phys, [L. smegma, , 
a. Gr. ar/xTjjna a detergent, soap, or unguent, f. 
a Phx (lv 1 cf. Hmeoxio <?.] A sebaceous secretion, 
esp. that found under the prepuce. 

Phillips (cd. Kersey), Bailey, etc., give * Smegma , soap, or 
any thing that scours ; a wash-ball ’, but there is no evidence 
that the word was ever current in English in these senses. 

18x9 P antilogies X, Smegma,, .soap ; any concrete sub- 
stance resembling it, ns the hardened matter often found, 
in the morning, 011 the lachrymal caruncle. 1876 Duhring 
D/s. Skin 108 In the newly-born infant, the smegma serves 
a valuable physiological function. 1899 tr. Jaksch's Clin. 
Diagnosis viii. (ed. 4) 407 The microbe of smegma readily 
loses its colour under the action of that substance. 

1 ' Smegma tic, sb. and a. Obs. Also 7 
smegmatick(e. [ad. mod.L. smegmatic-us , f. Gr. 
ff/iijyjjxt, o/o/y/uar- : see P rec, !l 

A. sb. Anything that cleanses; a cleanser, a 


detergent. 

1623 Cockeram 1, Smegmaticke, any thing bauing the 
power to cleanse and scoure as Sope doth. 1693 J. 
Edwards Perfect. Script. 102 Smegmaticks, mundihers, 
cleansers, adorners, are useful. 

B. adj. Detergent; abstersive. 

1656 Bi.ount Glossogr., Smegmatic , that hath the power 
or strength to scoure or cleanse, as soap. 1638 Phillips, 
Smegmattck, belonging to Soap, of a scouring faculty. 
2675* Evelyn Terra { 1676)23 Bolus’s, Rubiics, and Okers, 
Figuline, Stipric, Smegmatic, &c. 17x0 T. Fuller Pharm. 
Extemp. 344 Smegmatic Pills. 

+ Smeigh, a. Obs.- 1 [Early ME. smegh, re- 
lated to OE. smdagan to consider.] Clever, cun- 
ning. Hence f Sme'ighly adv . ; f Sxn.ei'g’hness, 
wisdom, skill. . 

ex 200 Trin. Coll. Horn. xgS Be man.. pat is smegh 
o.Vr man to bicharren, and to bi-swiken. Ibid. 71 Gif it 
was erfei) to forflen, and smeihliche bicbarede. Ibid. 205 
pat clone.. kinde pat god haued per-on broht pureh his 
smehnesse. . . T ~ 

t Smeike. v. Obs* rare. [a. MDu. or MLG. 
smSken (OllG. smeichan, G. schmeichen , etc.).] 
t/ilr. To flatter, fawn. Hence + Sme*Jdng vbl. sb. 

CX440 Promp. Pant. 460/2 Smekynge, ormevyn wythe 
plesaunte tokenys. Ibid. 476/1 Styryn, or mevyn wythe 
ulesaunte tokenys, pat ys clepyd smekynge, blemdtor. 148* 
CAxroN Reynard (Arb.) 91 They flatie and smeke, and 
plese the prynce for theyr synguler auayl 
Smellte (smrbit). Mm. [f. Gr. apr,Krj soap 
+ - 1 TE 1 a b. Named by E. V. Glocker, 1845.] 


■Kaounite. 


1830 Ansted Elem. Geol , Mitt., etc. 188 The following are, 
also, hydious silicates of alumina— Pholerite,..Gr6ppite, 
and Smehte. 1868 Watts Diet. Cheat., Smelite, an alum- 
ime silicate from Telkebanya in Hungary. 

Smell (smel), sb. Forms: a. 2-7 sxael (3 
smeal, 4 smeol), 3-6 smelle, 4- smell.. 0. 2-4 
smul, 4 smil, amyl, 5-6 smyll. [Belated to 
Smell v. The OE. equivalent is stem Stench.] 

1 . The sense of which the nose is the organ ; the 
faculty of smelling. Now usually in sense, organ, 
etc., of smell. 

(<*) c 1200 Trin Coll. Horn. 183 Hie..binime 3 peeien beie 
sene,, .muff here smel. _ a. 1223 Aitir. R. 104 Smel of neose 
is pe ueorffe of pe vif wittes. 1367 Maplet Gr. Forest 106 
He is not onely of most swift pace, but also of smell, xsgg 
Davies Immort. Soul xvn. i. (1714)72 In the Nostrils she 
doth use the Smell. 1617 Moryson I tin. in. 35 He who 
hath a quicke smell, is troubled with more stinkes, then he 
is refreshed with sweet odours. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
iv. 44 Wild Thyme and Sav’ry. .Sweet to the Taste, and 
fragiant to the Smell. 17x2-3 Swift Jrnl. to Stella 3 Jan., 
I have no smell yet, but my cold something better. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 317 He stops to examine, 
by his smell, ..the emanations that may come either from 
his enemy or his prey. 1803 A. Duncan Mar. Chron. III. 
145 A certain brackish flavor, offensive both to the taste and 
smell. x8go Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 324 Smell was im- 
paired on the side of the lesion. 

( 4 ) X710 J. Clarke tr. Rohault's Nat. Philos, (rjxq) 1 . 179 
The Power of exciting the Sensation of Smell in us. 1851 
Carpenter Man. Phys. (ed. e) 349 The lower Mammalia, 
in which the organ of smell is highly developed. 1872 
Huxley Physiol, viii. 194 The organ of the sense of smell 
is the delicate mucous membrane which lines a part of the 
nasal cavities. 1900 Polloic & Thom Sports Burma ii. 40 
Elephants have a very keen sense of smell. 

2 . That property of things which affects the 
olfactory organ, whether agreeably or otherwise ; 
odour, perfume, aroma ; stench, stink. 

a. a xt75 Lamb. Horn. 53 purh pe sweote smel of pe chese 
he bicherreO monie mus to pe stoke, c 1220 Bestiary 747 
in O. E. Mi sc., Ut of his < 5 rote cumed a smel. <i 1223 Leg. 
Kath. 1588 Swi 3 e swote smeal com anan prefter. a 1300 
Cursor M. 1014 Flours par es wit suete smelles, c 1380 
Wycuf Sel. iFks. II. 114 pe hous was fillid of smel of pe 
oyncment. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xviii. 84 pe water 
chaungcz diuersely his sauour and his smell, c 1440 Alph. 
Tales 96 Sownd of watir rynyng, & syngyng of burdis, and 
gude smell of flowiis. 1308 Dunbar Tua Mariit 1 Yemen 
33 Fragiant, all full of fresche odour fynest of smell. 1379 
Lvly Euphues (Arb.) go Muske though it be sweet in ye 
smel, is sowre in the smacke. 16x7 Moryson /tin. t. 5 
The streets are broad, but very filthy and full of ill smel s. 
1667 Milton P. L. v. 379 The Silvan Lodge, .that like 
Pomona’s Arbour smil'd with flourets dec’t and flagrant 
smells. 1747 Tricks of Town laid open (ed. 3) 19 He’s 
distinguishable from the rest of his Species, both by his 
Smell, Garb, Shape and Aspect. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) II. 184 As smells are often tendered agreeable by 
habit, so also tastes may be. X847 Helps Friends in C. 1. 
iii. 33 Theie was such a rich smell of pines. X885 Lam 
'Times LXX 1 X. 74/2 Theie was a nasty smell about the 
premises. 

p. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 99 On pe boll fleis bileueff pe 
shap and hiu and smul of ouelete, and on pe holi blod hew 
and smul of win. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 8 A suote smul pare 
cam of heom bat smelde in-to al pat lond. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) xoog Hii deiep porusmul ofpe lond. 1387 Tkevisa 
Higden (Rolls) IV. 137 pe smyl perof slou? bope bestes and 
foules. 1475 Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 70 The herbers of so 
sootesmyllis. 

b. An aromatic substance, or the use of this. rare. 
<21533 Ld. Berners Golden Bk. M. Aurel. (153 5 ) Ddijb, 
The vices that they brought [fiom Asia] to Rome:.. The 
patritiens bearyng Measques, the Plebeyens usynge smelles. 
1697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 480 All Methods of Cure in the 
Paroxysm [of apoplexy], are ridiculous and useless, except 
Smells, and Blooding in the Jugular. 

3 . fig. a. A trace, suggestion, or tinge ^/some- 
thing. Also without article, or with adj. 

c X475 Henryson Orpheus <J- Ewydice 23 OfT forebearis 
thay tuke tarage and smell. 1342 Udall Erasrn. Apoph. 
140 This saiyng hath scacely any smelle or sauour of 
Diogenes, although he beareth the name of it. 1376 Flem- 
ing Panopl. Epist. 131 To haue a smack and smel of 
auncient Latium. 26x7 Hieron IVks. 129 There is with 
Thee not so much as any smell or shadow of mmstice. a x688 
Bunyan Saints' Privilege Wks. 1835 I. 669 Without.the 
least smell or tang of imperfection. 1702 S. Sewall Diary 
(1882) III. 398 Mrs. Thacher. .troubled at her Marriage to 
Mr. Kemp, . .some smell of Relation between them. 188a 
Nature XXVI. 39 The methods have a German ‘ smell ’. 

b. That quality by which anything is felt or 
suspected to be near at hand. 

1691 J. Norris Pract. Disc. 36 They, .won't so much as 
come within the Smell of Danger. 1865 Kingsley Hereto, 
xxx, My spirit likes the smell of gold as well as yours. 

4 . An act of smelling ; a sniff. Also fig. 

c 1360 Ingelend Disobedient Child (Percy Soc.) 16 He 
hath of knaveiye tooke such a smell. Ibid. 45 After that 
I had taken a smell Of their good wyll and fervent love. 
1706 E. Ward Wooden World Diss, (1708) 16 So many 
hundied poor Souls, that would reckon it a Blessing to have 
hut one savory Smell at his Flesh-pots. 18x7 Scott Let. in 
Lockhart (1B37) IV. ii. 66 What do you think Constable 
would give for a smell of it? 2878 J. S. Campion On Fron- 
tier (ed. 2) 25 The winner getsadrinkand the losers a smell 
at the cork of the bottle. 

5. attrib,, as smell-reach, -sense-, smell-trap, a 
trap to intercept and carry off bad smells. 

01653 Brome Mad Couple well matched iv. i, Out of the 
smell-reach of your Lord's perfum'd gloves. 1852 Kingsley 
Yeast vi, Among high art and painted glass, spade farms, 
and model smell-traps. *887 Pall Mall G. 10 Aug. s/x A 
guardian affected hy anosmia, or absence of the smell-sense. 


Smell (smel),». Forms : a. 3-5 smeller^ 5 -yn), 
3 sme alien ; 2-6 smelle, 4-7 smel, 4- smell. 
Pa. t. 4-6 smelde (4 smeld), 5- smelled (6 .Sir. 
smellit), 6- smelt. Pa. f pie. 3 i-smelled, 3, 6- 
smelled, 5 -id, 7- smelt. 0. 2-4 smullen, 4 
smille, 4-5 smylle. Pa. t. 4 smulde, smilde. 
[Early ME. smellen and smullen, no doubt of OE. 
origin, but not recorded, and not represented in 
any of the cognate languages. 

In the pa. t. and pa. pple. both smelled and smelt are in 
use, but tne latter is now the more frequent of the two.] 

X. trails. 1 . To have perception of (an object, 
odour, etc.) by means of the olfactory sense. 

To smell powder : see Powder sb. 1 3 b. To smell a rat : 
see Rat sb. 1 2 a. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 153 Hwenne pe nose biff open to 
smelle unlofne breff. a 1240 Ureisun in O. E . Horn. I. 
189 Of al pet ich abbe. . wiff neose ismelled. <12300 Cursor 
M. 23456 (Edin.), In pis lif hauis man giet liking.. Swet 
speceri to thef and smel. c 1350 Leg. Rood (1871) 37 Anon 
per com so swete a smul.. pat al hit smulde wip gret Ioye 
pat in pe cuntre weren pere. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay- 
monxvi. 372 Whanmawgis had passed over the water bayaid 
smelled hym & began to crye. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
xxiv (Percy Soc.) 109 The nose, also, every ayre doth smel. 
1389 Nashe M. Marprelate Wks. (Grosait) I. 80 As good 
a Hound for his sent to smell a feast as euer man sawe. 
x6xx Bible Tobit viii. 3 The which smell, when the euill 
spirit had smelled, hee fled into.. Egypt. 1691 tr. Emil- 
tonne's Observ. fount. Naples 89 The Mole, it seems, . . 
no sooner had smelt the Oar, but crept into another Hole 
near to it. 1779 G. Keate Sketches fr. Nat. (ed. 2) II. 
209 Paris may be smelt five miles before you arrive at it. 
1784 Cow per Tnoc. 830 Civeted fellows, smelt ere they are 
seen. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle iii, A boy, who had 
seldom smelt powder fired in anger before, i860 Dickens 
Uncomm. Trav. xvii, I can smell the heavy resinous incense 
as I pass the church. 

b. To inhale the odour or scent of (a thing) ; 
to sniff at ; to examine in this way. 

1830 G. Cruikshank Gentl. in Black i. (1831) 5 * Con- 
found this head-ache.’ .. ' Pshaw ! pshaw! smell this botile,’ 
said the stranger. 2845 Encycl. Metrop. XXV. 241/1 To 
smell each other's head or neck is the only modeof salutation 
practised. x886 C. E. Pascoe Lond. of To-day xl. (ed. 3) 
343 They import from Paris flowers so natural that one is 
tempted to smell them. 

2 . To peiceive as if by smell; esp. to detect, 
discern, or discover by natural shrewdness, sagacity, 
or instinct; to suspect, to have an inkling of, to 
divine. 

To smell the ground, of ships : see Ground sb. zb. 
ci 380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 216 Men schullen in spirit 
smelle pe swettenesse & pe holynesse of iesu crist & his lif. 
1382 — fob xxxix. 25 Aferr he smellith bataile. 01x548 
Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 136 b, He secretly smelled, that 
some men priuely disdained his aduancement. a xgS3 
Udall Royster D. ii. iii, If I beginne fiist, he will smell all 
my purpose. 1635 Pagitt Christianogr. ii. vi. (1636) 61 Lest 
the Lay people should smell their Idolatrie. 1668 Pepys 
Diary 30 Aug., Lord Brouncker, . . I perceive, and the rest, do 
smell that it comes from me, but dare not find fault with me. 
171a Aruuthnot John Bull (1727) 56 We were overjoyed 
. .not smelling what was at bottom of the plot. 1798 Wol- 
cot (P. Pindar) Tales of the Hoy Wks. 1812 IV. 408 The 
people never smelt the cheat. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. u in. 
vii, A victorious Parlement smells new danger. 1885 A. B. 
Ellis W. African 1st. xi. 2 67 The reverend father at once 
smelt a miracle. 

3 . To search or find out by, or as by, the sense 
of smell. Chiefly fig. 

1538 Bale Three Laws iii, And hast thou so longe dys- 
sembled thus with me. Infidelitas. Yea, for aduauntage, 
to smell out your subtylyte. 1579 E. K. Gloss, to Spenser's 
Shcph. Cal. June 23 They woulde.. smell out the vntrufh. 
2629 Wadsworth Pilgr. viii. 84 Smelling vs out to be 
English, [they] made vs rise out of our beds. 1688 Penton 
Guardian's Instruction (1897) 29 Humility and want of 
Learning (which Children are apt to smell out). *736 Mrs. 
Calderwood Jrnl. (1884) 339 The Scots folks have an 
excellent nose to smell out their Countryfolks. x8xx 
Sporting Mag. XXXVII. 76 To smell out a little bargain, 
1821 Scott Kenihv. xxvii, I never smell out a secret, but I 
try to be either at the right or the wrong end of it. 2892 
Rider Haggard Nada 12 A rich man . . had lost some 
cattle, and came with gifts to Noma, piaying him to smell 
them out. 

4 . To distinguish (one thing from another) by 
the smell. Chiefly,/^ - . 

1382 in Scoones Four C. Eng. Lett. 39, I know your 
L. will soone smell deuises from simplicity, trueth from 
trecherie. a 159a Greene fas. IF, 1. it, I can smell a 
knave from a rat. 2829 Landor Imag. Coitv. Wks. 1853 
II. 7/2 The judges there can smell silver from gold through 
a Russia-leather portmanteau. 

5 . To find or make (one’s way) by the sense of 
smell. Also fig. 

1605 Shaks. Lear iii. vii. 93 Go thrust him out at gates, 
and let him smell His way to Douer. 1838 T, Mitciiell 
Clouds of Aristoph. 82 He and his school were provided 
with noses, which smelt their way into sources of knowledge. 

II. intr. 6. To exercise, employ, make use of, 
the sense of smell in relation to a specified object. 
Const, at, of (now U.S.), f on, or to (f unto). 

The const, to is by far the most frequent down to the 
19th cent., during which at has become usual. 

(<i) c xzoo Trin. Coll. Hone. 35 Mid pe nose Parto te 
smullen. ? a 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1669 To pulie a rose 
of al that route.. And smellen to it wher I wente. 1477 
Norton Ordin. Alch. v. in Ashmole (2632) 71 It is not 
wholesome to smell to some Cole. 2545 Raynold Byrth 
Manhynde 132 Let the chyld smell to rue, and to asafetida. 
1586 B. Young Guaazo's Cw, Ccnv. 1 v 291 b, Lord William, 
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. .in taking of the Cup, did smell to the wine. 1607 Mark- 
ham Canal. ». (1617) 3a This Saddle when you first present 
to the Horse, let him smell to it. 1670 J. Smith Ettg. 
Intfirov. Reviv'd 213 The Root smelled unto is good for 
the same purpose. 1757 W. Thompson 2?. 2V. Ado. 20 
Dogs, .would not even smell to it. 1803 Beddoes Hygeta 
ix. gg The patient drank tea.. and smelt to a tuberose. 
1800 O. Crawfurd Round the Calendar 147 Their flowers 
can be plucked or smelled to without bending the back. 

if) 1530 Palsgr. 722/a Smell at my coller, and you shall 
parceyve whether it be I that stynke or nat, 1644 Digby 
Nat. Bodies xxxviii. § 5- 333 If t. he S' 11 ® 11 4? P T lease J, 1 . the 
beast will alwayes be smelling at it. 1704 N. N. tr. Bocca - 
lint's Advts. Jr. Parnass. III. 280 He bid some of his 
Priests.. smell at the Fiench-men's Hands. 1743 Francis 
tr. Her., Odes v. vi. 10 But You. at Crusts are smelling. 
1836 Landor Pericles <5- Astasia cxxxi, Wks. 1853 II. 406/2 
She smells at it and turns away. 1863 Reade Hard Cash 
III. 1 15 She smelt at her salts, and soon recovered that 
weakn css. 

(c) 1614 Quarles Sion’s Sann. xv. 4 When I smelt of my 
returned hand. 1815 Mrs. Inchbald Child of Nature 1. 
iii, Here— smell of this bottle— it will do you good. 185a 
Mas. Stowe Uncle Tout's C. xv. 130 She recommended to 
him to smell of hartshorn. 185a G. W. Curtis Lotos-eating 
3, I have not yet done, .smelling of all the floweis. 

(A) 1626 J. Yates Ibis ad Ceesarem 11. 77 Error is the 
weed we so much smell on. 1684 Bunyan Pilg. n. 23 Fetch 
something, and give it Mercie to smell on, thereby to stay 
her fainting. 1707 Mortimer Hitsb . (1721) I. 207 To which 
hole they bring the Mare for the Hoise to smell on. 11784 
New Spectator No. 3. 3 Having examined and smelled on 
the leaves, she was satisfied. 

f b. Jig. To take or get a slight touch or lasle 
of, to pay some slight attention to, a thing. Ohs. 

(a) *SS 3 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 165 The unlearned or 
foolishe phantasticall, that smelles but of learnyng. 1583 
Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C. 11. 46 b, Not without his 
great domage, which hee shall both feele, and smell, of 
againe. 1600 ? Webster IVeakest goeth to Wall Giijb, 
And dogs keepe out of the Chauucell, ye shall smell of the 
whip else. 

( 5 ) £1380 J. Hooker Life Sir P. Carew in Archteologia 
XXVIIL 98 He in noe wise coulde frame the younge 
Peter to smell to a bo[o]cke. 1653 Gauoen Hicrasp. 152 
Weie there never so sweet floweis gatheied,. . these supei- 
cilious novellcrs will not vouchsafe to smell to them. 

7. Without const. To possess or exercise the 
sense of smell ; to be able to perceive odours, or 
to be engaged in doing this. Also Jig. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxiii. 6 Nese-thivles jmi bane, and 
smel sal noght. a 1323 Prose Psalter cxv. 6 Hij ne shul 
noujt smullen. 1300 Gower Cot if. II. 87 Eie and yhe and 
nase and mouth, Wnerof a man mai hiere and se And smelle 
and taste in his degre. a xfioo Adrian $ Epotys 68 in 
Bronte Bk. 27 The joy [of heaven] may no tonge telle, Tyll 
domy s day tho w he woll smell. 1379 Lyly Eupkues (Aib.) 153 
Doth not the Lyon for stiength . .excell Man? Doth not. . 
the Vulter smel better. 1607 Shaics. Timan iv. iii. i6oDowne 
with the Nose..Ofhim, that his particulai to foresee, Smels 
fiom the generall weale. 1667 Milton P. L- v. 411 Every 
lower facultie Of sense, whereby they hear, see, smell, touch, 
taste. 172 6 Swift Gulliver 11. i, Two rats.. ran smelling 
backwards and forwards on the bed. 1824 Lady Granville 
Lett. {1894) I. 283 We walked and smelt for half an hour. 
1898 Daily News 23 July 6/2 It will be the object of this 
Committee, .to go smelling in Shoreditch. 

HI. 8. intr. To give out, send forth, or exhale 
an odour ; to have a smell, scent, etc. 

c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 53 He. .bret hine [the cheese] for J>on 
bet he scolde swote smelle. c 1220 Bestiary 751 in O. E. 
Alisc., A 1 3at eure smelleS swete. ax 223 Leg. Keith, 1526 
Mi swete lif, se swoteliche lie smecheS me & smealleS. 
C1310 in Wright Lyric P. xxx. 88 Hire erbes smulleth 
suete. e 1386 Chaucer Miller's 7 \ 503 Hecheweth greyn 
and lycorys To smellen sweete. c 1440 Pallad. on Hush. 
xii. 514 Chaunge hit ofte vntil hit. better smylle. 1484 
Caxton Fables of AEsop in. xx, .Hit .smelleth lyke bame. 
1330 Palsgr. 722/2 Take away this fysshe, it smelleth nat 
very well. 1562 Turner Herbal it. (1368) 126 Sage is a 
long bushe, . . smellinge wounderfully. 1610 Suaks. Temp. 
n. u. 26 Hee smels like a fish. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 319 
Herbs of every leaf, that.. made gay Her bosom smelling 
sweet. 1726 Swift Gulliver iv. vui, I observed the young 
animal's flesh to smell very rank. x8o6 Med, Jr nil , XV. 
486 The whole matter smelt very sour as it was dug. 1842 
Parnell Chew. Anal. (1845) 294 A combustible gas, smell- 
ing like bisulphuiet oF carbon. 1883 Hornaday s Yrs. 
Jungle xxvi. 304 It smelled like sulphuretted hydrogen, 
b. spec. To give out an offensive odour ; to stink. 
c I 37S Cursor M. 14^2 (Fairf.), He smellis, for iiij. dayes 
ar gane syn he was lokin vnder a stane. 1384 Cogan 
H aven Health 263 When the Waters and feelds smoke and 
.smell. 1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. gf Mor. 80 Beeing told that his 
breath did smell. 1684 Contempl. State Man 1. iv. (1699) 
35 If he reach old Age . . his Breath smells. 

G. M 

1 377 Langl. P. PI. B. xi. 426 J?ere smit no }>inge so smerte, 
ne smelleth so soure, As shame. 1579-80 North Plutarch, 
Artaxerxes (1896) VI. 112 Me thinketh this smelleth like a 
lye. 1602 Shaks. Ham. in. iii. 36 Oh my offence is ranke, 
it smels to heauen. i8ao Shelley Pronieth. Unb, i. 339 
The hope of torturing him smells like a heap Of corpses, to 
a death-bird after battle, [a 1862 Bucklf. Civiliz. (1869) 
III. ill. 157 That coirupt and tyrannical dynasty whose 
offences smelt to heaven.] 

9. To exhale or emit the odour of, to have the 
smell of, something. Also rarely on (now dial.). 
(a) 1326 [cf. b]. 1360 Bible (Geneva) Ps, xlv. 8 All thy 

f arments smell of myrrhe and aloes, and cassia. 1599 
)avies Immort, Soul xvn. ii. (1714) 72 They smell best, 
that do of nothing smell. x66* J. Davies tr. Mandelslo’s 
Trav. g4 They gave him a bottle that smelt ofOyle. 17x1 
W. King tr. Naude’s Ref, Politics iii. xog The answer of a 
peasant to King Henry, that The pouch will always smell 
of the herring. 1706 Kirwan Elam. Min. (ed. 2) II, 443 
Calcined until it no longer smelled of arsenic, 1848 Dickens 


Dontbey xxxi, One of the,. men already smells of sherry. 
1833 Tennyson Aland 1. vi. vi, That oil d and curl d 
Assyrian Bull Smelling of musk and of insolence. . 

(b) 1567 Drant Horace, Ep. 1. xix. Fvij, Alrnigbte to 
sprall and stryue with wyne, all day on it to smell [L. 
putere]. 1738 Binnell Deter. Thames 179 1 te observable 
that he is.thought by some to feed on Water-Thyme, and 
that he smells on it, at his fust being taken out of the 
Water. 

b. To have or exhibit a touch, tinge, or sug- 
gestion of something. 

1326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1331) 77 b, Not for..promo- 
cyon or other profyte, . .for all these smelleth of ypoensy. 
1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 3 mi arg., He supposeth that 
both their victories will smell of crueltie. 1649 Milton 
Eikon. xxvi. Wks. 1851 III. 503 Praises in an enemy are 
superfluous, or smell of craft. 1671 J. Davies Sibylls 11. 
xxiv. x 37 Th at the Relation of his Adventuies smell (as much 
as may be) of a Romance, 1741 Berkeley Whs. (1871) IV. 
270 Most modern writings smell of the age. 1736^ Law 
Lett. Important Snlj. 113 Such a free way of speaking., 
of my own books may have been suspected of smelling too 
much of self-esteem. X837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. m. 1. i, Some 
. seem to hint afar off at something which smells of 
Agraiian law. 1887 Spectator 17 Sept, 1241 Pioposals 
smelling of confiscation, 

o. Of liteiary work, in the phrases to smell of 
the candle , lamp , oil, etc., to show signs of being 
labouied and artificial. 

1342 Udai.l Erasm. A boph. 333 Pythias ohiccted. .that 
his aigumentes of rhetoiike smelled all of the candle, 1379 
[see Lamp sb. x xb]. 1616 Hiuron Whs. I, 586 It is an 
honour to a seimon, when (as the saying is) it shall smell 
of the candle. -1623 B. Jonson Staple of N. Trol. (for the 
Court), A work not smelling of the lamp. X650, 1675 [see 

011 sbd 3 d]. 1732, 1768 [see Lamp sb. y 1 b]. 1839 Hallam 
Hist. Lit, iii. vii. § 17 Even his letteis to his sister, smell 
too much of the lamp. 1871 Lowell Study Windo<ivs-ti%Z(i) 
282 His sentences, .smell of the library. 

10. irans. To have or emit a smell of (something). 

<1x586 C'tess Pembroke Ps. xlv. iv, Mirih, Aloes, Cassia, 

all thy robes doe smell. 1598 Shaks. Merty IV. lit. ii. 70 
lie smels April and May. 1603 — ATeas.forAT. m. ii. 194 
She smelt browne-bicad and Garlicke. 1834 Tiiacklray 
Wolves the Lamb Wks. 1899 XII. 16 There’s., crumbs on 
your cheek, and you smell sheny, sir 1 • 

11. colloq. To cause to smell ; to fill or affect 
with an (offensive) odour. 

1887 Aberd. Evening Express 5 Sept. 2/6 Paris [of a 
whale] which are still in such a condition that they would 
smell the whole museum. 

Smellable (sme-lab’l), a. [f. Smell v. + 
-able.] Capable of being smelt. 

c i44g Pecock Repr. 11. v. 162 Marie Magdalen.. vsid the 
oyncment as a seable and a smelleable rememoratijf signe. 
Ibid., Smelleable signes as encensis. *843 Commissioner 
104 It seemed as if he was being pelted with everything 
eatable, drinkable, ..smellable, thinkable, that the world 
ever produced. 1881 Grant Allen Evolutionist at Large 

12 [Ants] probably think of most things as smellable only. 
Sme-llage. U-S. ? local, [f. Smell sb. or v.] 

Officinal lovage. 

1843-30 Mrs. Lincoln Led. Bot. 120/2 Ligusticnm levist- 
icurn , (smellage). 

Smelled, a. rare, [f. Smell sb.] With quali- 
fying teims : Scented ; smelling. 

# 1617 Extr. Aberd. Burgh Rec. (1848) II. 350 Weele wasb- 
ine and weele smellit naprie. 1723 Sloane Jamaica II. 
52 A led ungiatefully smell'd moist pulp or paste. 

Smeller (sme'l 3 .i), Also 6-/ smellar. [f. 

Smell v. + -eil] 

1. One who has or exercises the sense of smell ; 
one who smells out, etc. 

1519 Horman Vrtlgaria 45 They that haue noslrellis 
strayght forth be goodsmellais. 1326 Pilgr. Pcrf. (W. de 
W. 1531) 258 The smelleis or feleis therof hath thought 
them selfe rauysshed as yf they had ben in paiadysc. 1362 
J. Heywood Prcro. <5 • Epigr. (1867) 171 The smeller of 
smellers then, thou art euyn he. 1638 tr. Porta's Nat. 
Magick vin. i. 218 Adding a little Musk, to gain an easier 
reception of the Smeller. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. S tier 2 iii. 
i. § 12 The fiist smellers out of so great a design. 1888 1 
H. W. Parker Spirit of Beauty (1891) 92 Calderwood shows 
how the sensationalists would evolve a whole philosophy 
of mind and moials from a smell, and that, too, without a 
smeller. 

b. slang. 1 A prying fellow; one who tries to 
smell out something ; a sneaking spy (Cent. Diet. ). 

2. fa. Cant. A garden. Obs.~° 

1610 Rowlands Mart. Mark-all E iv, Smellar, a garden ; 
not Smelling cheate, for thats a Nosegay, 
b. One who has a smell ; a stinker. 
a 1623 Fletcher Nice Valour xv. i, Such nasty smellers, 
That. .They might have cudgell’d me with their very stink. 

3. A feeler; a slender tactile organ, hair, etc. ; 
esp. one of the whiskers of a cat. 

1665 Hooke Aficrogr. 1B0 Of the Eyes and Head of a 
Giey Drone-Fly... As concerning the horns.., the feelers 
or smellers the Proboscis [etc.]. 1738 Genii. Mag, . VIII. 1 
378/2 Smellers, or kind of Whiskers, at his Nostrils. 1783 

Grose Diet. Vulgar T., Smellers , a cat’s whiskers. 1840 
Peter Parley's Ann. 1. 266 Mosettefelt her smellers crackle 
close to her nose. 1899 Daily News x8 Apr. 8/2 A black 1 
tom cat. , .White chest, white hind legs, and white smellers. I 

4. slang, a. The nose; pi. the nostrils. J 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew. 1822 Blacltw. ATag. II. 394 

Here was, .a hit on the wind — adouss on the smeller. 1833 
C. Bede Verdant Green 1. xvi, Come on. .and let me 1 
have a rap at your smellers. 1894 Nation 29 Nov. 399/3 
He would rather not have to draw his claret and close his 
peepeis and mash his smeller and break his breadbasket. I 
b. A blow on the nose. Also tramp i 

1824 Spirit Pnbl, Jmls , (1825) 38 He swore he would tip j 


me a smeller. 1864 Daily Telegr. £ Sept., The Mi tacomet, 
which was hitting out wildly,.. delivered to the llmtfoid a 
‘smeller ’ intended for the lehcl rani. 1872 Punch 6 Ajn. 
150/2 What in low fighting slang is called a smeller. 

Sine ‘11-feast. Also 6 smellefyeato, smollo-, 
smel-feast(e. [f. Smell v. (or sb.) + Feast sb.] 

1. One who scents out where feasting is to be 
had; one who comes uninvited to share in a 
feast; a parasite, a greedy sponger. Now arch. 
(very common c 1540 - 1700 ). 

xsig Horman Vulgaria 77 Smellefyestes, lyckedysshes, 
and franchars come vncalled. 1342 Uijau. Erasm. Apoph. 
199 Parasites, wer called suchesmelkfoastes as would stick e 
to bee free geastes at ticho mennes tables. x6o* I 1 ’. I Ilk ini; 
Anat. 13 Our Smelt-feast will be suie to haunt the Houses 
and Tables of Rich and great Men. 1664 II. Moke Aly\t, 
Intq , 21 Like so many smell-feasts they hankered item the 
Altars to enjoy the nidorous fumes. 169a I/Ksik \N<; r. 
Fables (1694) 33 The Fly is an intruder and a common 
Smell-feast that spunges upon other people's tmn.heis, 
1708 0 . Dykes Rejl. upon Ping. I'rov. 163 The Flatteries of 
Sicophants and Smell-Feasts. 1869 Browning Rim; tv Book 
vin. 39 The Smell-feasts rouse tluin at the hint There’s 
cookery in a certain dwelling-place. X884. Du.t.WYN Jill 
II. ix. 135 That smell-feast of a Sue meanwhile had ptofiled 
by the commotion. 

b. attrib. Parasitic, sponging. 

1566 Drant Horace , Sat, 1, vii. F ij, I am a smulfeastc belly- 
god, idle and full of slouthe. x6op Holland Arum. Atarcell . 
339 These smeUfeast-parnsitcs in comedies, 1642 Fuli.i R 
Holy <§■ Prof. St. iv. xx. 343 These smell-feast lihds..came 
to feed on their carcases. 177a Nur.i Nr Hist. Friar Gcrutui 
II. 67 Some smell-feast friars of different cumin unities. 

2. * A feast at which the guests arc supposed to 
feed upon the odors only of the viands * (Webster, 
1 S 64 .) 

Smellfnngus (smcl|f»-qg 2 is). Also 8 smol- 
fungus. PI. -fungi (-fanulgai). [The name by 
which Sterne designated Smollett on account of 
the captious tone of the latter’s Travels through 
France and Italy (vj 66).] A discontented person ; 
a grumbler, faultfinder. Also attrib. 

[1768 Sterne Sent. Jount., In the Street, Calais, The 
learned Smdfungus It .1 veiled from Boulogne to Puri.,.. Imt 
he set out with the spleen and jaundice, and every ubj« 1 1 lie 
pass'd by was discolouicd or distoited ] 1807-8 W. Irving 
Salmag. (1824)15 Let the grumbling smellfimgi. . rail at the 
cxttavagance of the age. 184a Mrs. F. Tuom.oi'K Visit Italy 
II. xxiii. 380 Smell fungus people, who love to torment 
themselves. 


The condition of being smelly. 

189a Critic Mar. 139 The chronic smellincss of undrained 
China. 

Smelling (sme’liij), vbl. sb. [f. Smell v.] 

1. The sense of smell. Cf. Smell sb. 1. 
c 117s Lamb . Horn. 75 Iiore loking, hore Hawing, hoie 
smelling, heore feling wes al iatti et. c 1230 Hall Alcid. 1 j 
Sihtbe & heringe, smecclmnge & smeallunge. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 170x7 Hering, sight, smelling and fele. 1382 Wvc uh 
x Cor. xii. 17 If al the body be liecringe, where is smellinge. 
1426 Audelay Poems 7 Thi heryng, till seyng,..tlti MmdU 
yng, here be iij [senses], CX450 St. Cnthhert (Surtees) 
1444 It was odour wondir swete, pat bar with his smellym; 
mete, a 1533 Ld - Berners Gold. Bk. al. A uret. (1546) I y b, 
He had a good and a quyeke smcllyng. 159a Wyhi ey 
Armory, Ld. Chandos 93 Sweet is fresh aire to lost prisoners 
smelling. 1633 Bi*. Hall Occas. Med. § 93 Smelling, is one 
of the meanest, and least useful of the senses. 1638 K. 
Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. Ill) xox, I have lost as u ell 
my smelling as my taste. 17x0 Brit. Apollo No. 7a. \/\ I Iv 
lost his Smelling. X774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist. (177 tol III. 105 
His senses of smel ling and bearing are in no less petfectiotu 
O. The act or fact of smelling. Also with outer 
1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxiv. (Percy Soc.) xoy Whan 
that the nose therof hath smellinge. 1365 Coon it The- 
saurus s.v. Odor, The smellyiig.,of a thyng. xfixx Curi.j'., 
I/alenement,. .a smelling, or seal ching out. 1709 Tatter 
No. 66 r 15 They cannot ever after come to the Use of 
their Teeth, or get smellinit of a Crust. 1869 Sri n< i i: 
Pnric. Psychol, hi. iv. I. (1C72I 304 Smelling obviou ,|y 
implies the contact of dispersed particles with a sin 1 Lilly 
modified part of the oig.mism. 1893 Daily Nc.t \ 2 , ,S t pi. 
5/4 A smelling-out case by witch doctor., 1899 Hhijr 
Haggard Swallow ix, She never took part in the 'sintllmg- 
out of human beings for witchcraft, 
t 2. Odour, scent, smell. Obs. 

13.. K. A/is. 2573 (Laud MS.), Swete is smell wig of be 

(lore. C1386 Chauclr Cart. Yeom. Prol. 337(11.11!.), 
bus by sinellyug and by Jiredbare array If Jj.it men list, hi . 
folk peyknowemay. c 1480 J. Wattcjn Spe. . Chrhl. ac : F, b, 
rher of come swete smelljng- S we ter Me iieutr nun here 
lyuyng. 1483 Lath. Angl. 346/1 A Smellyitge, ed. r. x6xx 
Coicr., Senteur, sent, odor, smelling, s.tuor. 

3. attrib. fa. Smelling cheat (see quot-O. Cant. 
1567 II aevan C aveat 84 A smelling cliete, a garden or 
orchard. x6xo [see Smeller 2 a]. 

b. Smelling-hair, -organ, etc. (cf.SMBLLEtt 3 ). 
1396 L Ashe Saffron ll nlderi Ep. Dcd., Almost as slender 

..as a Calls smelling hair.-s, 1871 Darwin Pete. Alan 
11. ix. 32S -thread-like bodies, which aie lj*dic\ed to act as 
stnelling-organs. 1873 — Ortg.Spec. (ed. 6) ii. 3. The 
other has antennm much more abundantly furnished with 
smelling-hairs. 

c. Smelling- bottle, a phial or small bottle for 
containing smelling-salts or jjerfume ready for use. 

1771 Smollett Humph, Cl, (t8i;) 259 My sister began to. . 
use her smelling-bottle. 18*7 Scorr Surg. Dan. Conti., 
When tea had been carried round, liamlkerchief* and 
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d. Smelling-salts, a pieparation of carbonate 
of ammonia and scent for smelling, used as a 
restorative in cases of faintness or headache. 

1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xlvi, Vinegar, hartshorn, and 
smelling-salts. 1892 Mrs. Clifford A tint Anne I. 35 She 
thought hc_was ill, and. .offered him some smelling-salts. 
Smelling (smedig), ppl. a. [f. Smell m] 

1. Giving out a smell or odour. Chiefly with 
qualifying leim (see also Sweet-smelling). 

*3. . Cursor M. 3605 (Gstt.), Quen he had felt his smelland 
clath. ‘ pis voice,' he said, 1 pat i here. Is of laoob '. 13 , .in 
Relit/. Antiq. I. 40 , 1 lilie of the valeyes, that is most white 
chast love and moste smelgene. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) ii. 
11 Theifoie thei made that pece [of the cioss] ..of Cypres; 
For it is welle smellynge, 1483 Cath.Angl. 346/1 Smellynge, 
odor ail lis, odorifer. 1530 Palscr. 324/2 Smellyng, that 
maye sone be smelled, odoratif. 1583 T. Washington tr. 
Nicholay's Voy. in. ix. 84b, A.. vial! ful of sweete and 
smelling water. 159* Florio 2 nd Fnttes Ep. Ded., Some . . 
pronosticate of faire, of foule and of smelling weather. 
16x1 Cotgr., Regnara, a long-tailed, and ranke-smellingfish. 
1848 Dickens Dombey viii, It was not, naturally, a fresh- 
smelling house. 1888 ‘ J. S. Winter ’ Bootle's Cliildr. x, A 
particulaily nasty smelling feiret. 

2. Having the sense of smell, or the faculty of 
perceiving by smell, rare. 

1398 Mars ton Pygmal. iv. 150 But Grillus subtile-smell- 
ing swinish snout Must sent, ..and ncedes will finde it out. 
1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 121 Unto all these 
smelling Dogs I may also adde the water Spagnel. 

Smell-less (smc -1 jles), a. [f. Smell sb. + -less.] 

1. Giving out no smell ; scentless. 

16x2 Two Nolle Kinsmen \. i, Dazies smel-lesse, yet most 
quaint. 1683 Salmon Doron Med. n. 516 An almost colour- 
less, smell-lcss, last-less Liquoi. 1853 J. F. W. Johnston 
Client. Common Life I. xiii. 331 The neatly smell-less juice 
acquires a fetid, .odour. 1882 Nature XXVI. 187 Methyl 
alcohol, in a stale of purity, is smell-less. 

2. Having no sense ot smell. 

1873 Mi var r Jilem. Anat. 113 They may.. abort alto- 
gether, as is the case in the piobably smell-less Porpoises. 

Sme*ll-smock. [f. Smell v. + Smook sb. r.] 
f 1. A licentious man. Obs. 

In early use employed suggestively as a surname, 
r 330 Bale Image Both Ck. ir. xi, Ser Saunder smell smock, 
our parish priest. 156a Pilkington Expos. Abdyas 98 So 
can our belligoddes, the Popes Sir Jhon smell smocke, smel 
a feast in all parishes nere him. 1607 Middleton Earn. 
Love 11. iii, To prevent this smell-smock. I'll to my friend. 
1634 Heywood Maidenh. well lost 11. Wks. 1874 IV. 125, 

I thinke you'le prone little better then a smell-smocke, 
That can finde out a pietty wench in such a Corner. 1673 
R. Head Cant. Acad. 147 These atti actions.. drew on a 
number of Smell-smocks, which courted her. 

2. dial. As a plant-name, applied to (a) the 
cuckoo-flower, (b) the wood-anemone, and (f) the 
wood-sorrel. 

1876- in dialect glossaries, etc. (cf. Britten & Holland 
Riant Names and the Eng. Dial. Diet.). 

Smelly (sme-li) , a. [f. Smell sb. + -t.] Emit- 
ting a bad smell or smells j stinking. 

186a H. Marryat Year in Sweden II. 398 Down the 
centre runs a straight canal ‘ awful smelly 1863 Kingsley 
Water-Bab. 192 They can’t abide anything smelly or foul. 
1879 Hare Story Life (1900) V. xx. 219 It was a ciowded, 
rolling, smelly steamer. 

Smelt (smelt), sb.l [OE. smelt, obs. G. schmelt, 
schmels (Gcsner), Da. smelt (ftom c 1600 ) : cf. Du. 
smelt , Flora, smelte, G. schmelte sand-eel, also 
Norw. smelta a small species of cod or whiting. 
Relationship to OE. smolt, smylte is very doubtful.] 
1. A small fish, Osmerus eperlanus, allied to the 
salmon, and emitting a peculiar odour; the spar- 


ling or spirling. „ _ . _ n 

c 723 Corpus Cl. S 72 Sardas , smeltas. 1328-9 Exch. K.R. 
Memoranda m. 123 Quoad capcionem ptscis qui vocatur 
smelt. 1x358 in Eng, Hist . Rev . XXIV. 742 Item in smelt 
13.1. 1421 Cantin. B> ut 447 Gurnard rosted. . . Smelt firyecl. 
c 1440 /Vw //A PttrVm 460/2 Smelte, fysche. 1530 I alsgr. 
271/2 Smelte, a fysshe, esplerVaug. 1358 Act 1 Ehz. c. 17 
§ 4 Places where Smelts, Lochcs, . . Gudgions or Eels, have 
Won used to be taken. 1602 R-Carew -SW Coruw. 30 
Of round fish there are Brit, Sprat,. .Smelts, &c. 1633 
Mouiur & U1.1n.hT Health's Impr. (1746) =82 Smelts are so 
railed because they smell so sweet. 1767 PhiL Tians. 
LVII. 28s The smelt are a very small sort of fish,., used tor 
garnish to those that aie larger. 1769 Pennant Bnt.Zool. 
III. 264 The smelt Inhabits the seas of the ° f 

Europe. 1823 S. & Sarah Adams Compi. Servant 86 Smells, 
when fresh, have a fine bright appearance, . ‘ 
smell, like a cucumber. 1896 Lyuekker Rey.haLHut. 
V sot The beautiful and delicately flavoured little fish 
known as smelts are represented by three species 
//> 170 * Boswell Johnson (Oxf. ed.) II. 307 ou we $ e 
a Cod surrounded by smelts. Is not this enough for you ? 

to. A fish of a 1 elated species, csp. Osmerus 
monlax of the American coast. 

Hf-hrirHl Smelt. x868 U. S. Rep. Commies. Agnc. 
(i86q! 330 Spawn . .of the white fish,.. the Belgrade smeit, 
and the wm-eyed pike. 1883 Sir A. Shaw Newfoundland 
Fisheries 7 The American ‘ smelt swarms on all parts of 


th o C0 Applied to various other small fishes, in the 
l plum contains but one species, R. lichardsonh, which is 


known as the New Zealand Smelt. 1898 Morris Austral 
Eng. 421 Smelt , name given, in Melbourne, to the fish 
Clupea vittata. Ibid,, The Derwent Smelt is a Tasmanian 
fish, Haplochiton sealii. 

+ 2. a. transf, A simpleton. Obs. 

In quot. 1607 there is allusion to 2 b. 

1399 B Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 11. iii, What’s he, Mercurie? 
Mer. A notable smelt. 1607 Dekker & Webster Westw. 
Hoe iv. ii, To see howplaine-dealing women can pull downe 
men : Moll, you'le heipe vs to catch Smelts too ? a 1623 
Fletcher Love's Pilgr. v. ii, Talk what you will, this is a 
very smelt. 

fto. Used allusively in the phrase Westward for 
smelts (s”ee quots.). Obs. 

1607 Deicker Sc Webster Westw. Hoe it. ii, But wenches, 
with what pullies shall wee slide . . out of our nusbandes sus- 
pition, being gone Westward for smelts all night. 1608 Great 
Frost in Arber Eng. Gamer (1895) 1 . 85 Say, nave none gone 
‘westward for smelts', as our proverbial phrase is? 16x9 
(title), Westward for Smelts : or, The Waterman’s Fare of 
mad-merry Western Wenches. 

3. north, dial. A smolt. See Smolt sb. 1 i. 

a 1633 Coke On Litt. 11. xlvii. (1642) 478 Yong Salmons, 
or Salmon peals, or Salmon Smelts, a 1672 Willughby Hist. 
Pise. iv.iv.i8gNostratibus in fluvio Kibble agriEboracensis 
Salmones primo setatis anno Smelts dicuntur; secundo 
Sprods. 1677, 1769 [see Smolt sb. 7 1 13 ]. i82sBrockett N.C. 
Gloss., Smelts, the fry of thesalmon ; generallycalled salmon- 
smelts. 1842 Free. Bcnv. Nat. Club II. 4 He took Smelts of 
the Salmon with their silvery sides. 

4. attrib., as smelt-boat, family, fisheiy , -fishing, 
-leap, net. 

1384-3 Cal. Lett. Bk. 1 H ' Loud, (1907) 253 [Eight nets 
called] smelt net [of unlawful mesh]. 1620 Middleton 
Chaste Maid iv. iii, She would not stay for oars ; but took 
a smelt-boat. 1630 in Binnell Descr. Thames (1758) 78 
That no Peter-man do fish with any Hagan or Smelt Net 
below London Bridge. Ibid. 79 No Fisherman, .shall lay 
■ down in the River., any Smelt-Leaps before St. Paul's Day 
yearly. 1793 Cole Yng. Angler’s Comp. Title-p., The Best 
Method of Smelt- Fishing. 1884 Goode Nat. Hist. Aquat. 
Anivi. S43 The Smelt Family, Microstomidse. x888 — 
Amer. Fishes 492 The smelt fishery is increasing yeaily in 
importance. 

t Smelt, sbf slang . Obs. [Of obscure origin.] 
A half-guinea. 

1633 Shirley Lady of Pleasure v. i, He. .pays the rooks 
That went their smelts a piece upon his hand. 1688 Shad- 
well Sq.Alsatia 1, Pr’ythee, noble Squire, equipp me with 
a couple of Meggs, or two couple of Smelts. [1822 Scott 
Nigel xxiii, That noble Master Giahame, whom you call 
Green, has got the decuses and the smelts.) 

+ Smelt, a. Obs.- 1 [?a. ON. smelt-r enam- 
elled.] 1 Enamelled, polished. 

C1400 Destr. Troy 1667 A tabill. .all of triet yuer, Bourd- 
urt about all with bright Aumbur, pat smelt is & smethe. 

Smelt (smelt), v. [prob. ad. MDu. or MLG. 
smelten ( smilten ), whence also MSw. and S\v. 
smdlta, Norw. smelta , Da. smelte, — OHG. and 
MHG. smelzen (G. schmelzen), a weak: trans. verb 
corresponding to a strong intr. (of the type smeltan , 
smalt) found in the same languages. The stem 
appears to be a variation of that of Melt v. 1 ] 
trans. To fuse or melt (ore, etc.) in order to ex- 
tract the metal ; to obtain or produce (metal) by 


this process. 

X543 in Mem. Fountains Abbey (Surtees) 403 For smelting 
one pece leade. X602-3 Shnttleworths' Ace. (Chetham) X49 
To Henry OirelI,bellfounder ofWyggan, for smeitinge tbe 
lead ashes, xx'. x686 Plot Stajfordsh. 163 Which they 
Smelted., not far off, where they had Mills, &c. for the pur- 
pose. 1729 Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 32 This Slag is after- 
wards smelted again with Cowke only. 1812 Bracicenridge 
Views of Louisiana (1814) 14B The floats have no tiff, and 
are the most easily smelted. 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. 
iii. I. 317 It was not then the practice to employ coal for 
smelting the ore. 1873 Spon Workshop Rec. Ser. 1. xo/i 
The best plan of smelting brass is to melt the copper in a 
black-lead crucible first. 
dbsol. 1831 [see smelt-furnace below]. _ 
fig. 1830 Carlyle Latter-d. Pamph. vm. (1872) 277 V, ho 
will smelt. .these scandalous bewildering rubbish-moun- 
tains. 1874 H. R. Reynolds John Baft. iv. § 6. 272 God 
.will scorch and smelt the true metal in the furnace. 
Smelt-, the stem of Smelt v. in combination, as 
smelt-furnace , -house [D u. smelthuis, G. schmelz- 
Jiaus ], -mill, places where smelting is earned on. 

1684 Phil. Trans. XVII. 74 * When the Smelt-Houses 
were up at Keswick, . . this Work was left good. 1771 A tin. 
Reg go Destroying the wear of Mr. Smith s smelt-mill. 
1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. 1. vi, Those jingling sheet-iron 
Aprons, wherein your otherwise half-naked Vulcans hammer 
and smelt in their smelt-furnace. i860 Indenture, The cot- 
tage, shop, and buildings formerly a smelt house. 

Smelted (smedted), /_/>/. a. [f. Smelt v. + -ed 1 .] 

Fused, melted. m . . . . 

x7<o tr. Leonardm' Mirt • Stones 44 This deception is 
made.. chiefly from smelted glass. .1794 Sullivan View 
Nature II. 142 The fusion and fluidity of smelted lavas. 
x8gs Daily News 20 Nov. g/s The quantity of stone 
crushed has yielded 13632 ounces of smelted gold. 

Smelter (smedtai), j^. 1 [f. Smelt v. + - eb 1 . 
Cf. Du. smelter, MSw.. and Sw. smdltare, G. 

schmelzer. ] . 

1. One who smelts; a workman engaged m smelt- 
ing; also, an owner of smelting-works. 

X455 in Mem. Fountains Abbey (Surtees) 364 [Nicholas 
Bucke employed by the abbot as a] sme tar [at his lead 
mines]. 1382 m Trans. Jewish Hist. See. (1903) IV. 93 All 
manner of Charges of fireworke and smeltars wages. 1778 
W Pryce Min.Comub. 68 The smelter having taken to 
himself perhaps one part more for his expence. i8xa 


Brackenridge Views Louisiana (1814) 149 The miners 
usually.. dispose of their ore to the smfclters. 1848 Mill 
Pol. Econ. 1. ii. § 1 (1876) 19 The miners and smelters who 
extracted or prepared the iron. x89x Daily News 6 July 
a/6 Manufacturers and smelters are not disposed to accept 
forward contracts at the current rates, 
to. Smelter's fume (see quot.). 

1873 _ Knight Diet. Mech. 2220/1 Smelter's Fume, the 
metallic fume resulting from the smelting of lead, the sub- 
limation of zinc from ore, mercury from cinnabar, etc. 

2. Smelting-works ; a smeltery. Orig. U.S. 

1877 Raymond Statist. Mines <S- Mining 235 Several 

smelters are in course of construction to reduce these ores 
to ingots at home. 1890 Pall Mall G. 12 July 3/2 On com- 
pletion of eight additional smelters and other works. 

3. attrib., as smelter-man, returns, 

1896 Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 4 Sept., The millionaire 
smelterman. 1898 Liebold Woman Proposes 68 We tax the 
gross output of the mines based on tne mill and smelter 
returns. 

Smelter (sme-ltsi) , sbfi [f. Smelt sb . 1 + -er 1 ,] 
One who fishes for smelts ; a smelt-catcher. 

1843 Zoologist III. 1080 A smelter maybe deemed the per- 
sonification of patience. 1883 G. C. Davies Norf. Broads 
iii. 23 The smelter passes the night in his boat. 

Smeltery (sme-ltori). [f. Smelt v. + -eut. 
Cf. Du. smelterij, G. schmelzerei .] A place wheie 
ores are smelted. 

18x4 in Cleland Rise fy Progr. Glasgow (1820) 267 Brass 
founderies and lead smelteries. 1888 Harper's Mag. Sept. 
392 The product of the smeltery in 1886 had a money value 
of Si.ios.rgo 76. 1893 C. G. Leland Mem. II. 57 The slag 
or debris of an iron smeltery. 

Smelting (smeitiq), vbl. sb. [f. Smelt ».] 

1. The action of the verb Smelt. 

* 53 *-* Durk, Househ, Bk. (Suitees) 78 Et Nicholao Kyr- 
chus et socio pro smeltyrige no ma. petr. plumbi 6s. 6d. 
1382 in Trans. Jewish Hist. Soc. (1903) IV. 94 Taheinge 
the said vitriall or Coppris from the uie befoie it Come 
in to the first smeltmge. 1663 Hooke Microgr. Pref., 
Smelting, .seems capable of being improv’d, a 1691 Boylc 
Wks. (1772) V. 741 What Tofols are used in smelting, their 
Figuies, use, &c. 1729 Phil. Trans. XXXV 1 . 32 The Dross 
of the Ore on smelting is called Slag. 1797 Encycl. Brit . 
(ed. 3) XII. 86/2 In the smelting of copper ores, quartz is 
used. 1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. II. nr. ii. 83 Smelting and 
working of iron with fires of wood. 1879 Cassell's U echtt. 
Educ. I. 26/1 The smelting, conducted 111 large blast fur- 
naces, disengages the metal from the oxygen and eaiths of 
the 01 es. 

Jig. 1882 Froude Catlyle II. 130 The incompleteness of 
the smelting shows all the more the actual condition of his 
[Carlyle’s] mind. 

b. A process or product of smelting. 

1872 Daily News 12 Oct , The sulphur smoke of the smelt- 
ings kills vegetation. * 

2 . attrib., as smelting bellows, fire, -furnace, 
-hearth, -house, mill, etc. 

x6xo Holland Camden’s Brit. 767 Minerall men, who 
have their smelting house by Dei went side. 1664 Olden- 
burg in Boyle's Wks. (1772) VI. 150 It is like the smelt- 
ing miln-smoke. 1667 m Pettus Fodi/ne Reg. (1670) 35 
Five Pair of large Smelting Bellows. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey) s.v. Smelt, A . . Furnace, .call’d, The smelting- Fur- 
nace. 1778 W. Pryce Min, Cornub. 68 It has been cairied 
to the smelting-house, as it came out of the earth. 1813 J. 
Smith Panorama Set. 4* Art II. 819 The mixture is cal- 
cined over a smelting fire. 1836 Penny Cycl, VI. 106/2 In 
the time of the Romans smelting works were carried on 
in the neighbourhood. 1877 Raymond Statist. Mines <?- 
Mining 339 What are known as smelting-ores in this dis- 
trict are the richer grades carrying usually 300 ounces of 
silver and upwards per ton. 1890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 
100 The air driven into the smelting-hearth was cold. 
Smere, obs. form of Smeae sb. and v. 
t Smere, adv. Obs. Also 4 emare. [Re- 
presenting OE. sincere, found only in gdlsmkre 
given to laughing. Cf. OHG. smierdn (MHG. 
smieren, obs. G. schmieren, LG. smeren) to smile.] 
To laugh smere, to laugh lightly, merrily, or con- 
temptuously. 

c x 273 Lay, 14981 pane king hit pohte game in oh, for hire 
speche he smere loh. c 1290 Childhood Jesus 984 in Horst- 
mann Alteugl. Leg. (1873) 34 His Moder. gret Joye hadde 
and lou? smere a non. 13.. S. Eng. Leg. (MS. Bodl. 779) 
in Herrig Archiv LXXXII. 409/22 Sysin J>o for glad- 
nesse gan to leyge wel smere £1380 Ferumb. 386 pe 
Sarzyn gan to lawe smeie, & to Olyuer sayde pan [etc.]. 

f Smeri-glio. Obs.— 1 [a. It. smenglio a merlin.] 
A certain piece of ordnance. 

1688 Holmc Armoury in. xviii. (Roxb.) 137/2 TheRab- 
benett or Rabnett or smeriglio is 300 weight. 

Smerk(e, Smerky, obs. ff. Smirk, Smibky. 
t Smerl, sb. Obs. Also 4 smerle, smerel. 
[Back-formation from Smbbles, taken as a plural : 
cf. Riddle jA 1 ] Ointment. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7334 J>is saul haue bai mad hair king, 
Wit smerl and als wit coiuning Ibid. 1x503^ smerl o 
selcuth bitturnes. a 1300 E, E, Psalter cxxxii. 2 Als b e 
smerle in heued onon Falles in berde. .of Aaron. 

Hence Smerl v. trans., to anoint. Also 
f Sme-rling vbl. sb. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7328 He sal be smerld \>axc king to be. 
Ibid. 9338 Quen he pat lialiest es cumen. Your smelling 
sal fra yow be nummen. 

Smerle (small), [a. Flem. smerle, prob. a 
special application of older smerle (now smerlijn) 
merlin.] A variety of the domestic pigeon. 

1869 Tegetmeier Pigeons iv. 47 We had a pair of Smerles, 
or Short-faced Antwerp cocks. 1879 L. Wrigiit Pigeon 
Keeper 2x0 A really Belgian pigeon called the Smerle. 
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t Smerles. Obs. Forms: i smyrels, 3 
smuriles, smirles ; 3—4 smerieles, smerles 
(4 -Us). [OE. smyrels , f. smyrian to Smear v. 
Cf. MSvv. smyr smorilse (Sw. smorjelse), MDa. 
sm&rielse (Da. smoreke) .] Ointment. 

In Small's Metr. Horn. 17 the form smersles may either 
be an error for smerles , or the pi. of smcrsel^QN, and 
Icel. sinyrsl. 

a 1000 Canons Edgar 66 in Thorpe Laws II. 258 We 
preosta jjehvvilc ffigSer haebbe ge fulluht-ele ge 
seocum smyiels. c 1000 ASlfric Horn. II. 508 He gehaelde 
an maiden, mid halwendumsmyrelse gelialgodes eles. c 1200 
Trin. Coll. Horn. i45[Mary Magdalene] namane box. .and 
hine fulde mid deiewurSe sraeueles. a 1225 Leg. Kaih. 
1599 P e engles will smiilesofaromaz smireden hire wunden. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 14003 A bost sco has o smerles nummen. 
C132S Metr. Horn. 97 The thrid gift thai him tok Was a 
smerlis, ala sats the boc. 1340 Ayenb. 1B7 He ne may na}t 
(jolye |)ane guode smel of be ilke smerieles. 

t Sme rlin. Ohs. [ad. G. schmerling. Cf. 
Da. smer-, Sw. smarting.] A loach or groundling. 

[1617 Moryson I tin. 111. 81 They have one most delicate 
kinde, called Smerling, which in Prussen I did eate.] 1668 
CharletOn Onomast. 157 Cobites Aculeota, . .the Smeilin. 
[Hence in Ainswoith (1736) and later Diets.] 

Smart, obs. or dial, variant of Smart. 
t Smatli. Obs .— 0 (See quot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr Svieth or Smoothery , a medicine 
or physical Ointment to take away hair. 

Smeth.(e, obs. forms of Smeeth a. and v. 
Smeuse (smizzs, smi iiz), sb. Also smeuce, 
smewse, -ss, smu(i)ce, smusa, etc. [Alteration 
of Meuse jA] A hole in a hedge, wall, etc. : see 
Meuse sb. and cf. Smoot sb . 1 
A common dialect form, esp. in N. Midland counties. 

2819 in C. W. Hatfield Hist. Notices Doncaster (1866) I. 
70 By the aid of his dark lantern he knew every smeuce in 
Wharncliffe or Tankersley paiks. 1871 Peacock Half 
SMH I. 255 Theie was a smuice through the hedge just 
again’ where I was stan’in’. 1883 Penngll-Elmihrst Cream 
of Leicesietsh. 304 There was only one hole— and that a 
mere smeuse— in the next blackthorn wall. 

Hence Smeuse v. = Meuse v. 

1851 R. Hill in Gosse Nat. Jamaica 388 The terrier., 
smuicing it under the bi ushwood. x86a Wiiyte Melville _ 
Inside Bar x, The hounds tlnew their tongues merrily' 
enough, when they were 1 smeusing ’ through a fence. 

SmeV (smiw). [Origin and relation to Smee 
uncertain.] A saw-billed duck ( Mergus or Mer- 
gellus albellus') belonging to the merganser group ; 
the white nan. The female is known as the red- 
headed sinew. 

1674. Dent in Ray’s Lett. (1718] 21 A Pocker, a Smew, 
three Sheldins. 1678 Ray tr. Willughby's Omitli. 338. 
*709 Phil. Trans. XXVI. 4 66 Mergus major cirratus , the 
Smew, or White Nun. 1768 Pennant Brit. Zool. II. 439 
Red-headed Smew. The head is slightly crested, and of a 
rust colour. 1785 Latham Gen. Synoj>. Birds III. h. 429 
The Smew is seen in England only in winter. 3:838 
Audubon Omith. IV. 350 The Smew is a bird of extremely 
rare occurrence in the United States. 1891 Natuie 4 June 
106/2 Last January a friend showed me a smew.. shot on 
the Dee, near Chester. 

attrib. 1829 Griffith tr. Cuvier Mill. 626 Smew Mer- 
ganser, Mergus Albellus. 

Smewk, obs. form of Shook, smoke. 

Smioh.0, obs. or dial, form of Smitoh sb. 
tSmick, v. Obs. rare. [prob. a jingling 
modification of Smack vP Cf. Smiok-smaok.] 
trails, and intr. ? To kiss. 

*572 Scholt ho. Women 132 in Hazl. E. P. P, IV. no 
Haue you once tuined your eye and back, An other she wil 
haueto smick and smack. 1685-8 in. Bagford Ballads (1876) 
68 You smack, you smick, you wash, you lick, you smirk, 
you swear, you grin. 

+ Smi cker, a. Obs. Forms : 1 smioer, 3 
Orm. smikerr, 6-7 smicker. [OE. smicer : cf. 
OHG. smehhar, smeckar (MHG. s meeker) elegant, 
delicate.] 

1 . Beautiful, elegant, fair, handsome. In later 
use only of persons. 

_ c 725 Corpus Gl. (Hessels) E 141 Elegans, smicre. a 1000 
in Cockayne The Shruie (1864) 163 ^ Pat he mage windan 
manigne smiceme wan & mamg scnlic hus settan. a 1000 
m Thorpe Dipl. Angl. Sax. (1865) 536 Hio..bit past hi 
findon betweox him twa smiceie scencingcuppan into 
beodern for hi. ciaoo Okmin 13679 pun h whatt he fell.. 
Inntill nip hellepine, & warrp till atell defell pter Off shene 
& smikerr enngell. 1590 Tarlton News Pnrg, (1844) 114 
The Smith seeing what a smicker wench the Coblers wife 
was,.. sorrowed at the good forLune of the Colder, that he 
had so faire a wife. 1590 Lodge Euphues (1592) P ivb, A 
smicker boy, a lyther Swaine, heigh ho a smicker Swaine : 
That in his Loue was wanton faine, with smiling looks 
stiaight came vnto her. 

ahsol. 1639 J. Smyth in Glouc. Gloss. (1890) 201 Smoke 
will to the smicker : meaninge, If many gossips sit against 
a smokey chimney the smoke will bend to the fairest, 

2 . Of looks : Smirking, gay. 

1589 Pf.ele Eclogue Grainlatory 4 Why bin thy looks so 
smicker and so pioud? 

3 . Loose or lax; wanton. 

1606 Ford Fame's Memorial xxx, Reguardfull of his 
honor he forsooke The smicker vse of court-humanity. 

Smi cker, v. Now only Sc. Also 9 smikker. 
[app. f. prec.] 

t L intr. To look amorously or wantonly at or 
after a person. Obs, 

1668 Dryden Even. Love m. i, Must you he smickering 
after Wenches, while I am in Calamity? *668 Davenant 


Mad's the Master n. i, No, no, 1 see I may make love long 
enough before you smicker at me. 

2 . Sc. To smile or smirk. 

1802 Sibbald Chron. Scot. Poetry Gloss., Smikker , to 
smile in a seducing manner. 1810 Tennant Papistry 
Storm'd (1827) 70 At him, my grandslier, and the Vicar,.. 
The god 0’ gaups did laugh and smikker. 1888 D eld ay in 
Edwards Mod. Sc. Poets 12th Ser. 41 To pass the time and 
have a chat, And see them sweetly smicker. 

Hence i* Bmi*ckexmg vbl. sb., an amorons in- 
clination. Obs. 

1699 Dryden Let. to Mrs. Steward 28 Sept., We had a 
young doctour, who lode by our coach, and seem’d to have 
a smickering to our young lady of Pilton. 

Smicket (smi’ket). Now dial. Also 7-S 
smiokit, [app. dim. of Smock sb.] A woman’s 
smock or chemise ; a small smock. 

In use during the 19th cent, in many dialects. 

0x685 Adv. to Maidens Loud, ii, in Bagfoid Ballads 
(1878) 935 Susan and Joan they will have a Top-Knot, 
although they have never a Smicket. cx 6 ao 111 Iioxb. 
Ball. (1883) IV. 439 Snipping of all their Cloaths, their 
Gowns, their Petticoats, Shoes and Hose, Their fine white 
smickits then stripping. 1718 Ozell tr. Tournefort's Voy. 
I. 219 Over this Smicket they wear a large smock, Ibid., 
Thus ate their lichest Smickets no better than a penitential 
Shirt. 1772 Brydges Horn. Trav. (1797) I. 337 His dear 
Nelly, who had scarce An undarn'd smicket. 1815 W. H. 
Ircland Scribblcom. 141 Misses.. Who, drench’d, ne’er 
catch cold, though without change of smickets. 1820 Combe 
Syntax , Consol, v. II. 199 The white smickets wave below, 
While ..The petticoats appear’d as banners. 1897 & 
Phillpotts Lying Prophets 177, I found the whole fortune 
hid beneath her smickets. 

tSmi ckly, adv. Obs.— 1 [Cf. Smicker a.] 
Elegantly, finely. 

1624 Ford Sun’s Darling n. i, Ray. What's he that looks 
so smickly? Pol, One that loves mutton so well, he always 
carries capers about him. 

Smick;- smack, sb. and a. [Cf. Smicic v. and 
Smack jA 2 ] 

f A. sb. A smacking noise ; a smacking or 
frequent kissing. Obs. 

c 1550 Lusty Inventus ya. Hazl. Dodsley II. 85 What a 
hurly-burly is here 1 Smick smack, and all this gear 1 1677 
Mi£ge Fr. Diet. 11. s.v. Smack, Smick-smack, baisotement. 
B. adj. Elegant, first-rale. rare— 1 . 

1802 Spirit Publ. Jrnls. VI. 186 The Bacchanalian glees 
weie loudly applauded, and the smick smack repast went 
off with its usual eclat. 

Smiddie, -dy, north, and Sc. varr. Smithy sb. 
Smi'ddum. Mining, [varr. of Smeddum.] 
= Smitham a. Also attrib. 
i8ax W. F orster Section Strata (ed. 2) 341 The Ore, that 
collects at the bottom of the Tub, is called Smiddum. 1858 
Simmonds Diet. Trade , Smiddnm-iails, in mining, the 
sludge or slimy portion deposited in washing ore. 1892 
Heslop Northumb. Gloss., Smiddum, small particles of 
lead ore [etc.]. 

Smie, dial, variant of Smy (fisb). 

Smifligate, -ation, variants of Spielicate v., 
Spiplication. 

1839 Dickens Nickleby xxvii, Mr. Pyke threatened with 
many oaths to 1 smifligate * a very old man. Ibid., Con- 
jecturing. . that smifiigation and bloodshed must be one and 
the same thing. 

Smift. Mining. [Of obscure origin.] A kind 
of fuse or slow match used in blasting. 

1839 Ure Diet. A rts 836 Paper rubbed over with gun- 
powder or grease, for the smifts or fuses. Ibid., A paper 
smift . . is then fixed to the top of the rush-tube. 1871 W. 
Morgans Mining Tools 137 A ‘smift’, which is vaiiously 
made of either a bit of touch-wood, touch-paper, greased 
candle-wick or paper, . . is attached by a bit of grease or clay 
to the outside end of the train, 

Smig, Also smigg. [Of obscure origin,] (See 
quot. a 1880.) Also attrib., as smig bait, herring. 

1879 Standard 17 July 3/7 The mackerel were so intent 
upon chasing shoals of smigg, that numbers of them were 
sti anded on the beach, a x88o Buckland Nat, Hist. Brit. 
Fishes 281 If a basket of whitebait be examined in April 
there will be found a large number of minute fish 1 in. to 
xjin. long, perfectly transparent, with a large eye and no 
scales visible, the body being covered with a few black 
spots. These are called. ‘smig heiring’. Ibid. 282 The 
spiatty stuff and the 1 smig ’ bait comes up the river first. 

Smrggins. Cant. (See quots.) 

1825 Knapp. & Baldwin Newgate Cal. III. 489/1 The j 
Water in which the beef was boiled is thickened with 
barley, and forms a mess called smiggii.is, 1828 P. Cunning- 
ham N. S. Watts (ed, 3) II. 63 Descanting upon the soirows 
of sour smiggins (cola-meat hash). 1839 Slang Diet. 34 
Smiggins, nickname for a soup given on board the hulks. 
Smvggot. rare ~ l . Levon. A particle, atom. 
1823 New Monthly Mag. VIII. 502 Deuce a smiggott of 
aught wonderful saw we. 

Smight, obs. form of Smite v. 

Snail, obs. form of Smell sb. 

Smilacin (smai-lasin). Chem. [a. F. smilacin , 
f. smilac-, stem of Smilax + -in 1.] Parillin. 

1836 Brands Chemistry (ed. 4) 1047 The parillin and 
smilacin of Palotta and Folchi, I ha\e not been able to 
identify. 1838 Thomson Chem. Org, Bodies 137 Smilacin 
is obtained from the root of the Smilax sarsapaiilla. 1871 
Garhod Mat. Med. (ed. 3) 336 Saisaparilla contains.. a 
peculiar principle occurring as a white powder, Smilacin, of 
which little is known. 

Smilax (smorlocks), Bot. [a. L. smilax (Pliny), 
a. Gr. o-fu\.a£ bindweed, etc.] 

1 . A large genus of liliaceous plants typical of 
the order Smilaeeee , or a species of this genus, tlie 


tuberous rootstocks of which constitute the sarsa- 
parilla of commerce. 

In earlier writers, as Morwyng (1559) and Turner (t 5O.*), 
smilax is used in othei. senses of the L. and Gr. word, after 
passages in Pliny or Dioscorides. 

x6oi Holland Pliny II. 190 Some haue said that Smilax 
is of 2 sorts : the one . . climbing trees, & tufted in the head 
with clusteis. .of beiries. c 1610 Fairfax Eclogues iv. .\v, 
Bay, Smilax, Myrtle . . Grew there, 1671 Salmon Syn. Med, 
hi. xxii. 432 Smilax,.. Bindweed; it opens the belly, dis- 
solves hard swellings. 17x0 W. KtNG Heathen Gods ,y 
Heroes xxvii. 1x722) 134 The Ivy. the Smilax, or Ropewecd, 
. .were the Vegetables that he [Bacchus] delighted in. X817 
J. Bradburv Trav. Amer. 30 There was also an abundance 
of small prickly vines entwined among the bushes, of a 
species of smilax. 1839 Audubon Omith. /Hog. I. 302 The 
Gieen Biiar, or Round-leaved Smilax,.. is common along 
fences. 1874 Coues Birds N. W. 162 The ravines over- 
gi own with smilax and brambles. 

attrib. 1899 F. V. Kiruy Sport E. C. A.f r > ca . 17 -l A 
mass of thorny shrubs woven into an almost solid block by 
a growth of convolvulus ciecpers and of the twining smilas 
yam. 

2 . A climbing species of asparagus, Myniphylhtm 
asparagoides, much used for decorative purposes, 
1870 Daily News 13 Juno, The sprays of smilav, the 
roses and violets, bloomed fiom baskets in the windows, 
1887 The Lady 20 Jan. 38/3 A large square of pink plush 
was outlined against the white damask, with a broad, 
g 1 aceful border of smilax. 

Smile (smoil) , sb . 1 Also 6 smyle, 7.SV. smyl. 
[f. Smile v. Cf. MIIG. smiel, I)a., Sw., Norw. 
s mil (NFris. smiil, from Da.),] 

1 . An act of smiling ; a slight and more or less 
involuntary movement of the countenance express- 
ive of pleasure, amusement, affection, etc., or of 
amused contempt, disdain, incredulity, or similar 
emotion. 

1562 Hewvood Prov. ,J- Epigr. (1867) 78 Better is the last 
smyle, than the fyrst laughter. 1591 Nasiie Ptef. Sidney's 
Astr. <S- Stella in G. G. Smith Elis. Cnt. Ess. II. 228, I 
will leaue you to. .offer your smiles on the Aulters of Venus. 
1621 Quarles Div. Poems, Esther { 1638) 105 Where are thy 
maiden-smiles, thy blushing cliecke? 1667 Milton /’. L. 
ix. 239 This sweet inteicourse Of looks and smiles. 1717 
Lady M. W. Montagu Lett. II. xliv, 20 Every smile is 
waited for with impatience and envied hy those who can- 
not obtain it. 1794 Mrs. Radcupm: Myst. Udolpho vii, 
St. Aubert gave him a friendly .smile for his compliment. 
1842 Borrow Bible in Spain xiii, The duke was ail smiles 
and com tesy. 1875 Grindon Life xiv. 173 Thcte aie more 
smiles in the world than there are tears, 
b. transf. and fig. 

1589 Greene Menaphon (Arh.) 23 To see if the Continent 
were as full of smiles, as the seas were of fauours. X613 
Shaks. Hen. VIII, 11. iv. 187 Me thought I stood not in the 
smile of Ileauen. 1727 Dyer Grangar Hill 82 Transient 
is the smile of Fate. 1757 Gray Bard 82 Fell Thirst and 
Famine scowl A baleful smile. 18x4 Si ott Lord of Isles 
v. vi, The sun. .Now tinged them with a patting smile. 
1831 — Cast. Dang, xi, A knight, who. .was poor in worldly 
goods, and in the smiles of foi tune. 1859 Tlnnvson Mar- 
riage of Geraint 350 Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel with 
smile or frown. 

o. Const, (/(some quality, feeling, etc.). 

1779 Mirror No. 64 , 1 discoveicd a smile of satisfaction In 
the countenances of most of the guests. 1794 Mrs, Rad- 
clipfe Myst. Udolpho xxxvi, Where he was Mirrotimlt.il 
with plenty, elegance, and smiles of welcome. 1816 Si 01 r 
Old Mart, xxx, At this moment another smile of deep mean- 
ing passed between Dal/cl I and Claverbou.se. 1848 Thai ki.- 
rav Van. Fair xx. Beyond the first smile of lecognition. 
1859 Habits of Gd. Society vii. 246, I never yet saw a 
smile of pity or sympathy on his face. 

2 . colloq. A drink, esp. of whisky. Orig. V.S, 

1859 Bartlett Diet. Amer. (ed. 3) 420 Smile, a drink, 

diarn, 188. G. H. Kingsley Sport Trav. (xgoo) vl x8o 
You just take a ‘ smile 'of the real, old, blue-grass Bourbon. 
1889 Ji.rome Three Men in Boat ii, Harris.. proposed that 
we should go out and have a smile. 

3 . Comb., as smile-covering, -frowning, -peopled, 
-tuned, -wreathed adjs. ; smile-maker. 

a 1618 Sylvester Sohh. i. Wks. (Grosart) II. 50 Eyes 
cloudy-clear, smile-fi owning, stormy-calm. 1676 Wyhikk- 
li.y PI. Dealer 11. i, I cou’d not sit to a vain young Smile- 
maker tho’ he flattei’d me. 18x7 Kiipi lkv Rev. Islam ti. 
xxxiv, The tranquil strength which cradled lay In her smile- 
peopled rest. 1825 Hook Sayings Ser. u. Sutherl , I. vj \ 

A consequent smile-covuing frown fioin the young Luly. 
C1845 Mrs. Browning An Island xxv, Ve.i, soon, nu mu- 
sonant unsmooth Our smile-tuned lip> shall reads 1895 in 
IVestm . Gas, 12 June 7 '3 His sparkling eyes ami smile- 
wreathed face telling of the zest with which the novelty was 
enjoyed. 

Smile, sb.% dial. Also smale. [Representing 
OE. smy gel * cunienlus’ (only in glosses), related 
to smtigan to creep.] (.See quot.) 

1823 Is. Moor Suffolk Wot ds, Smile, the same, I Iwlieve, 
orneaily, as Smale; the form or futirm, 01 siat of a hare. 

Smile (snioil), v. Forms : a. 4-5 smylle, 4-6 
smyle, Sc. 5 -6 smyll, 7 smiil, 4- smile. 0 . 
6-7 smoyle, 7, 9 dial, smoile. [ME. smilen, - 
OIIG. smilan (in pres. pple. smlUnter\ MHG. 
smielen), also Da. smile (hence NFris. smile), 
Norw. and Sw. Simla ; these are prob. adoptions 
from a MLG. *smtlen , which may also have been 
the source of the English word.] 

I. intr. 1 . Of persons ; To give to the features 
or face a look expressive of pleasure or amuse- 
ment, or of amused disdain, scorn, etc* 

To smile in one's sleeve’, see buutvK sb, ad. 



SMILE. 


SMILING, 


“• a 1300 Cursor _ M. 2731 ‘Thar J>e noght in hethyng 
smylle. Sco saia # * for soth smild i noght \ 1338 R. Brunne 
Chrcn. (1810) 185 Philip held him stiile, & bigan to smyle. 
*39° Gower Conf. II. 14 For with a goodly lok sche smyleth. 
C1440 AlpJi. Tales cccl. 241 So f>is Cardinall smyhd, & 
commendid liym for his gude tale. 01475 Rauf Coilgear 
7x1 The King pi euilie smyht, Quhen he saw that bald. 1530 
Palsgr. 722/2, I smyle, I make a countenaunce towarde 
laughyng and laughe nat outryght, je sue soubzris. *560 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 128 b, He., began to smile, & 
contempne theyr answere. 1601 Sjiaks. Jul. C. iv. i. 50 
Some that smile, haue in their hearts 1 feare Millions of 
Mischeefes. 1670 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xm. § 4 They., 
reprehended him very sharply if he smiled on those days. 
*7 ** Steele Sped. No. 2 p 5 He can smile when one speaks 
to him, and laughs easily. 1754 Shebbeare Matrimony 
(1766) II. 107 She hung at Sir William’s arm, Smiling in 
life Face, 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair lvi. He.. would 
smile when George came down late for breakfast. 1898 
J. Arch Story Life xv. 357 Chamberlain was smiling all 
over his face. 

p. *599 Breton Mamillia Wks. (Grosart) II. 49/1 And, 

. . like an olde horses neyghing, would he be smoylmg. 1614 
— / mould I mould not lxxix, I would I were an honest 
Countrey-Wench, That only could make Cuitsey, smoile, 
and blush. 1864 Tennyson N. Farmer 1. xiv, Loook 'ow 
quoloty smoiles when they seeds ma a passin* boy. 

b. Iransf. and fig. 

1594 1st Ft. Contention viii, In that I inti eat you to vse 
her well. The world may smile againe and I may liue, To 
do you fauour if you do it her. 1596 Shaks. Two Gentl. 1. 
li. 63 When iilwaid ioy enforc’d my heart to smile. 1667 
Milton P. L. ix, 480 Then let me not let pass Occasion 
which now smiles ; behold alone The woman [etc.]. 1747 
Gray Fav. Cat 28 Malignant Fate sat by, and smil’d. 1794 
Mrs. Rapcliffe Myst._ Udolpho xxxii, Thy soothing stiams 
the pensive heart beguile, And bid the visions of the future 
smile, a 1822 Shellev Mutability ( 2 ) x The flower that 
smiles to-day To-moriow dies. 1825 Hook Sayings Ser. it. 
Sntkerl. I. 110 Now indeed was the crisis of his fate at 
hand, every thing smiled. 

c. In the slang phrase I should smile , used to 
ridicule an idea. 

1891 Youth's Companion 138 Sing for nothing? Well I 
should smile i 


2. a, To look on, upon, at, or to a person with 
a smile or pleasant expression. 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 228 Achilles . . upon himself to smyle 
Began, when he was so besein. 01440 Bone Florence iypo 
He at them can smyle. 1558 Phaer REneid 1. Aiiij, 
The maker of the Gods and men to her all swetelv smyles. 
*581 Pettie Gnazzo's Civ. Conv. 11. (1586) 73 b, To smile 
upon euerie man, is rather a signe of a vaine minde, then 
of a cheerefull countenance. 1676 Hobbes Iliad (1677) 15 
His mother on him smil’d. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 69 
F 2 Sir Andrew, who often smiles upon me as he sees me 
bustling in the Ciowd. 1749 Smollett Gil Bias xn. xiii. 
(1782) IV. 268 At these words of my god-daughter, I smiled 
to her father. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho hi, 
Ludovico smiled at Annette, and bowed to Emily. 1847 
Marry at Childr. N. Forest viii, Edward., smiled upon 
the little gill. 2806 Mrs. Steel Face Waters 11. iii, They 
had smiled on little Sonny Seymour as he passed them. < 
trausf. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 499 In the Spring 
time, the medowes airaied with pleasant flowers smile upon 
the beholders. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 124 When fair Morning 
first smiles on the World. x8ax Shelley Adonais xxxii. 8 
On the withering flower The killing sun smiles brightly. 


b. To look on or upon one with favour, ap- 
proval, or encouiagement. Freq. fig. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 4355 It is of Love, as of Fortune, . .Which 
wliylom wol on folke smyle, And gloumbe on hem another 
whyle. 1508 Dunbae Gold. Targe 218 Fair Calling did oft 
apon me smyle, And Cheiising me fed wyth wotdis fair. 
1504 Shaks. Rich. Ill, v. v. 20 Smile Heauen vpon this 
fairc Coniunction, That long haue frown’d vpon their 
Enmity. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 220 Yet was 
it [i.e. a palace] able to smile upon Alexander, when hee 
extracted thence to pay his Soldats. 1:1657 Sir W. Mdse 
Hist. Ho. Rowallane Wks. (S.T.S.) II. 250 At y‘ time the 
Court seemed to smill vpon him. 1709-10 Steele in Lett. 
Lit. Men (Camden) 345 My Lord Hallifax has smiled upon 
bis labours. 1748 Gkay Alliance 16 If equal Justice with 
unclouded Face Smile not indulgent on the rising Race. 
1833 Ht. MARriNEAO Tale of Tyne m. 60 It is the duty 
of government to smile on undertakings which favour the 
industry of the people. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 281 
Circumstances, .seemed to smile on the project. 

0 . To show by the features one’s amusement (or 
pleasure) at something. 

cxvi< Sc. Leg. Saints xw iii. ( Mary Egypt) 509 Jonejonge 
man. .at myn fule speke smylit in hy. c 2385 Chaucer 
L. G. W. 2123 Aiiadne, This lady smylith at his stedefast- 
nesse. c 1470 Hlnry Ik allace xi. 1384 Wallace 

smyld a litill at his langage. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. v. 
ii. 3 Time it is when raging warre is done, lo smile at 
scapes and peals ouerblowne. 1623 Camden Rem. (1630) 
245 Our first finest Poets may smile at the verses of that 
time as succeeding ages.. will haply smile at theirs. ^ 
Dryden Abs. .$■ A chit. 912 While he withdiawn at their mad 
Labour smiles. 17x9 -De Foe Crusoe n. (Globe) 356 The 
Spaniaid only smil’d at that, and made him no Answer. 
18x7 Shelley Rev. Islam n. xxxix. Wherefore dost thou 
smile At what I say 1 1879 Mrs. A, h. James Ind. Housed. 
Managem.6o Though they may smile inwardly at your 
ways, ..they will never allow the smile to be outwaidly seen. 

3 . Of physical features, things, etc. : To have 
or present an agreeable or pleasing aspect. 

Common in 18th cent, poetry. , , 

VsU Kyd Cornelia iv. ii, O Faire Sunne, that gentlie 
smiFes From the Orient-peai led lies. 1667 Milton P. L. 
iv 1 64 Cheard with the grateful smell old Ocean smiles. 
xyox Rowe ^iV Penitent *, i, A better Order of succeed- 
ing 3 0 ays Come smiling forward, white and lucky all. 1769 
Sir W Tones Palace Fortune Poems (1777) 26 Each 
meadow Slossom’d, and each valley smil’d. 1B05 Wordsw. 
EUghw Stanzas 19 A sea that could not cease to smile. I 
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1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage xi A country smiling with 
cornfields and gardens. 

4. Of wine, beer, etc. : To sparkle. lObs. 

. 12x700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew s.v. Mantles, When Drink 
is brisk and smiles. 1721 Mortimer Husb, (ed. 2) II. 325 
It flushes violently out of the Cock.. and then stops on a 
sudden, and_ pearls and smiles in a Glass like any bottled 
Beer. 1828 in Carr Craven Gloss, 

5. (ZI.S.) slang. To drink; tohaveortakeadrink. 
1858 [see Smiling zibl. sb. 2]. 1865 J. C. Hotten in 
Artemus Ward’ His Book 18 note , ‘Let us take a tod* 
was foimerly a common phrase. Recently, however, ‘ To 
Kiss the Baby ’ and to ' Smile ’ have taken its place. 1870 
Daily News 7 Feb., This ‘gentleman*. .asked me to 
1 smile \ I had learned by experience that this is the slang 
phrase for ‘ taking a drink ’. 

II. irons. 6 . a. To bring or convert into a speci- 
fied condition by smiling. Const, in, into, out 
of, etc. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 465 Som Dick That smiles his 
checke [= cheek] in yeares. x6ox — Twel. N. iii. ii. 84 
He does smile his face into more lynes, then is in the new 
Mappe, 1608 — Pericles v. i. 139 Thou doest looke like 
patience.. smiling extremitie out of act, 1728 Young Love 
of Fame 1. 46 What author shall we find.. The courtly 
Roman’s smiling path to tread, And sharply smile pre- 
vailing folly dead? 

b. To dismiss, get rid of, drive away (some- 
thing) with a smile or smiles; to while away 
(lime), dry up (tears), in or by smiling. 

X760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) III. 142 The 
great ones of thy court have audaciously smiled away the 
gloom and horrors of guilt. 1792 S ; Rogers Pleas. Mem. 
11. 78 When sober Judgment has his throne resigned She 
smiles away the chaos of the mind. 1803 Visct. Strangford 
Poems of Camoens Sonn, xx. (1810) 106 Those charming 
eyes, within whose starry sphere Love whilom sat, ana 
smil’d the hours away. 1x850 Mrs, Browning Hector ft 
Andromache 102 She received him straight To her bosom's 
fragrance— smiling up her tears. 1885 ‘L. Malet* Col. 
Enderby's Wife 1. iii, A woman's reputation must not be 
smiled away. 

iransf. 1827 Hood Hero $ Leander xxviii, The drowsy 
world shone brighten'd in reply; And smiling off her fogs, 
his slanting beam [etc.]. 

1 7. To treat with contempt or disdain ; to de- 
ride, laugh at. Obs.— x 

1605 Shaks. Lear 11. ii. 88 A plagu e vpon your Epilepticke 
visage, Smoile you my speeches, as I were a Foole? 

8 . a. To answer or repeat by smiling. 
x6ax G. Sandys Ovids Met. in. (1632) 91 Thou smil'st 
my smiles : when I a teare let fall, Thou shedd’st an other. 

b. To exhibit, indicate, or express by smiling; 
to grant, bestow, etc., with a smile. Also fig. and 
with in (quot. i 860 ). 

1646 J. Hall Poems 29 Yet it is midnight still with me, 
Nay worse, unless that kinder she Smile Day. 1803 W. R. 
Spencer Year of Sorrow 46 Thy Susan. .Smiled no sweet 
sunshine on thy closing day. 28x4 Byron Lara n. xvii, He 
..sadly smiles his thanks to that dark page. 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Exped, xlvi, (1856) 423 They cannot be said to 
smile a welcome upon the navigator. x86o Lever One of 
Them iii, ' The very remark I was about to make, my Lord,’ 
smiled in Mrs. Morris. x8So Daily Telegr. 21 Feb., She 
smiled disbelief. 

o. With cognate object : To give (a smile, esp. 
one of a specified kind). 

1837 Dickens Pick w. xxiii, Mr. Weller junior smiled a 
filial smile. 1862 Miss Braddon Lady Audley xl, She 
smiled the queerest smile. 1868 Helps Rtalmah ii. (1876) 
21 The Caliph smiled a grim smile. 

Hence gxni'leable a., at which one may smile ; 
Smiled ppl. a., spoken or given with a smile; 
also with out. 

1830 Black iw. Mag. XXVIII. 893 All speak,, .or smile, of 
all the speakable. .and smileable little interesting affairs. 
1850 W. C. Bennett Baby May Poems 12 Tiny scorns of 
smiled reprovings That have more of love than lovings. 
1892 C. E. Norton Dante's Farad, i. 5, I was divested of 
my first doubt by these brief little smiled-out words. 

Smi’leful, a, [f. Suits sb.J Full of smiles ; 
smiling. 

1609 Armin Maids of More-Clacke Eiv, Be smilefull, 
and expresse no griefe in sithes. 1850 in Ogilvie. 1895 
Advance (Chicago) 1 Aug. 157/1 The epoch is signalized 
with garlands and high festival, with assemblies tearful and 
smileful. 

Hence Smilefnlness. 

1887 F. Wilson Alma Murray as Juliet 13 The flicker- 
ing smiiefulness with which she uttered the lines. 
Sxnileless (smai’liles), a. [f. Smile sb!\ 

1 . 01 persons, the features, expiession, etc. : 
Exhibiting no smile 5 never smiling ; grave, severe. 

17x9 Lady Wakdlaw Hardyknute xxxiv, With smyless 
luke, and visage wan, The wounded Knight replied. 1837 
Wordsw. Night thought 11 Ingiates who wear a smileless 
face The whole year through. 2838 Lytton Alice xi. i, 
Pale, wan,., smileless, she was the ghost of her former self. 
1882 C. D. Warner W. lining x. 295 The smileless piig 
has begun to weary even the popular fancy. _ 1892 G. Hake 
Mem. xxxv. 115 That free, smileless expression. 

b. Of words, etc. : Uttered without a smile. 

1810 S. Green Reformist I. 208 She either replied not at 
ali, or only answered her by a smileless monosyllable. 1877 
Daily News 30 Nov., It is a fearfully impressive thing to 
listen to his smileless, unaltering harangues. 

2. Devoid of brightness or cheerfulness; dark, 

dull, cheerless. ... , , , 

1858 Lytton What will he do f vt. ix, And so the old man, 
whose life had been so smileless, died smiling. *858 O. W. 
Holmes Aut. Breakfast-t. iv, That smileless eternity to 
which they look forward. *1873 Lytton Pausamas 60 
The very moonlight upon these waters, cold and smileless. 


Hence SmMelessly ado . ; SmiTelessness. 
1844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons d- W. xxvi, Not only smile- 
less herself, but the cause of smilelessness in others. 2869 
Aldrich Story Bad Boy 68 At seven o’clock my grandfather 
comes smilelessly down stairs. 

Smiler (smsi-lsi). [f. Smile ».] 

1. One who smiles. 

4x386 Chaucer ICnt.’s T. 1141 Ther saugh I . - The smyler 
with the knyfe vnder the cloke. 1668 Dryden Even. Lore 
Epil. 5 Where a lot of Smilers lent an Ear To one that 
talk’d.^ 1694 Pod Buffooidd 1 Much like the Losers and 
the Winners, One Smiler and two hunched Grinners. 1742 
Young Nt. Th. t. 315 Know, smiler 1 at thy peril art thou 
pleas'd. 1795 Aikin Even. Homexxix. (Dove) 507 Through 
her pale ana emaciated features, he saw something of his 
little smiler. 1855 Smedley H. Coverda/e i, A. .pleasant 
smile it was too ., making the smiler look particularly 
handsome. 2876 T. Hardy Ethelberia (1890) 279 Noticing 
that a few Gallic smilers were gatheiing round, 
b. As a moth-name : (see quot.). 

1832 Rennie Consp. Butterfl. & Moths 77 The Smiler 
( Poiia Polymita). 

2. slang. A kind of shandy-gaff. 

2892 Daily News 16 Nov. 2/3 A singular mixture of beer 
and lemonade known in Manchester as a smiler. 1900 
Ibid, 30 Apr. 5/1 To take these generous liquors in the 
dil uted forms of ' shandy-gaff 1 or 1 smiler 
Smilet. rare. Also 6 smylet. £f. Smile sb."] 
A little or slight smile. 

1592 Fraunce C'tess Pembroke's Ivychurchxi. ii, I. .knew 
her face to be fiamyng Now with a smylet’s allure, and 
now to repell with a frownyng. 1605 Shaks. Lear iv. iii. 
21 Those happy smilets, That play’d on her ripe lip. xgo6 
E. Phillpotts Portreeve 8 Hei pretty mouth was sunny 
with smilets. 

Smiling (smai-lig), vbl. sb. [f. Smile zl] 

1. The action of the verb ; an instance of this, a 
smile. Also transf. and fig. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints x\\. {Agues) 129 Scho..at his vordis 
mad -smylyng in maneie of scornyng. £-2386 Chaucer 
Prol. 129 A Nonne..That of hir smylyng was ful symple 
and coy. CX440 Promf.Pa.n>. 461/1 Smylynge, subnsus. 
2508 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wemcn 230, I turne it in a ten- 
der luke,.. And him. behaldis liamely, with heitly smyling. 
*553 .Bale Vocacyon 27 They flonge vp their cappes. .with 
smylinges and laughinges most dissolutely. 1642 Fuller 
Holy <$• Prof. St. ni. vii. 167 The beere will be sower for the 
Suns snliling on it 17. . Ramsay Marriage of Lord G. vi. 
Wks. 1877 II. 218 I'll study thy delight. .And . . Fix through- 
out life a constant smiling. 1771 Junius Lett. xlix. (1788) 
268 May the gift of smiling never depart from him 1 1812 
Cary Dante, Farad, m. 24 Wonder not thou.. at this my 
smiling. 

attnb. a 1500 Chaucer's Dreme in Speght (1598) 359/1 
That smiling signe Was token that the hart enchne Would 
to requests reasonable. 

2. U.S. Dt inking, tippling. 

2858 in Bartlett Did. Amer. (1859) 420 There are many 
more fast boys about— some devoted to the sex— some to 
horses— some to ‘smiling’. 1864 Reader 7 Apr. 451/3 
Tobacco-chewing, .and smiling (the new Yankee phrase for 
liquoring-up). 

Smiling (smai’lii j),fipl. a. [f. as prec.] 

1. That smiles ; covered with or wearing a smile 
or smiles, 

0x300 Cursor M 11509 Ful suetlik wit smiland cbere, 
[He] biheild [>aa giftes riche and dere. 1514 Barclay Cyt. 

4 - Uplondyshman (Percy Soc.) 12 Anone came ourLorde.. 
And her saluted, with swete and smylynge chere. 2585 T. 
Washington tr. Nicholay's Boy. 1. xx. 24 b, A smiling and 
dissembling countenance. x6oa Shaks. Ham. 1. v. xo6 Oh 
Villaine, Villaine, smiling, damned Villaine 1 X663 S. Pat- 
rick Parable Pilgr. xxvxi, He thought be saw a Man coming 
to 'him with a very smiling aspect. 1770 Goldsm. Des. 
Vill. 222 That house. .Wheie grey-beard mirth and smiling 
toil retired. 18x2 Combe Syntax, Picturesque xx. 12 His 
hat a smiling face o’erspread. 1820 Scott Monast. xxi, I can 
judge of the dark purpose, though it is hid under the smil- 
ing brow. 1840 Thackeray Cox's Diary June, One of the 
meekest, smilingest little men I ever saw. 
b. transf. or fig. 

1576 Gascoigne Philomene Wks. 1910 II. 182 But smyling 
lucke, bewitcht This peerelesse Prince to thinke, That [etc.]. 
1692 Norris Curs, ltef, 22 These indeed are pretty smil- 
ing sentences. ? 17x3 Parnell On Q. Anne's Peace Posth. 
Wks. (1758) 260 Here smiling Safety.. Securely walks, and 
chearful Plenty there. 2796 Burney Mem. Metastasia III. 
154 Your own talents, . . and smiling time of life, render your 
election certain. 1837 Lockhart Scott IV. i. 17 By. .repre. 
senting every thing in the most smiling colours. 

2. Characterized by smiles or a smiling manner ; 
accompanied by a smile or smiles. Also fig. 

1803 Jane Porter Thaddeus, Her smiling tears spoke 
more than her lips. 184a Browning Incident French Camp 
hi, Then off there flung in smiling joy, And held himself 
erect By just bis horse's mane, a boy. 1901 G. Douglas 
Ho, Green Shutters 207 The cunning old pryer went on, 
with a smiling suavity in his voice. 

3. transf. Of physical features, etc. : Looking 
bright or cheerful ; pleasant, agreeable to the sight. 

2725 Pope Odyss, x. 108 Smiling calmness silver'd o’er the 
deep. 1742 Gray West 1 In vain to me the smileing Morn- 
ings slime. 1750 — Elegy 63 To scatter plenty o'er a 
smiling land. 1805 Wordsw. Elegiac Stanzas 38 Not for 
a moment could I now behold A smiling sea. 2842 Borrow 
Bible in Spain xvi, The grand, .desert of Andalusia, once 
a smiling garden. 1879 Edinb. Rev, CL. 436 The hill above 
is Dopulous with smiling villas. 

4. Of beer, etc.: Sparkling. ? Obs. 

1725 Fam. Did. s.v. Bottling of beer. Scum off the same 
again, and while it is in a smiling Condition, put three 
Spoonfuls to each Bottle, 

5. Comb., as smiling-feaiured, -sweet. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11, ii, iv. Columnes 710 Those 
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eyes so smiling-sweet 1827 Pollok Course T. (1834) 207 
Ye smiling-featured daughters of the sun 1 
Smrlmgly, adv. [f. prec.] In a smiling 
manner ; with a smile or smiles. 

C1500 Three Kings' Sons 138 Than seide he smylyngly 
feta]. 1590 Greene Never too late (1600) 38 She began 
thus smilingly to assault him. 1S24 in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. r. III. 174 Nay then, smilingly quoth I, your Majestie 
will [etc.]. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4 P. 18 His Feet, . . 
he often pulling up into his Cott or Couch, would smilingly 
cross them. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Dual. {1809) IV. 
X17 He smilingly shook hands with all the domestics. 1828 
Moore Swiss Air i, He Into his bark leaped smilingly. 
*883 Contemfi. Rev. XLIII. 40 The Queen looks smilingly 
around her as of old. 

b. iransf. Pleasantly, agreeably, cheerfully. 

1806 Wordsw. Horn Egremont Castle 70 Bold Hubert 
lives in glee : Months and years went smilingly. 1846 H. G. 
Robinson Odes of Horace 11. vi, Most smilingly on me 
that nook, Beyond all others, seems to look. 1858 Lytton 
What will He do f t. iv, How smilingly the stream flows on. 
Smi'Iingness. [f. as prec.] A smiling con- 
dition or expression. 

1816 Byron Ch. Har. m. xvi, The very knowledge that 
he lived in vain . . Had made Despair a smilingness assume. 
*835 New Monthly Mag. XLIII. 73 The kindness of the 
eye, the smilingness of the lip, are no more there. 

+ Smilt, a. Obs. -1 Jn 4 smylt, ? Fine. 

*3-. E. E. Allit. P. B. aa6 As smylt mele vnder smal 
siue smokes for-j>ikke. 

f Smilt, v. Obs. -1 [? Cf. dial, smilt the milt 
of a fish.] intr. (See quot.) 

xm Mortimer Hush. (ed. 2) 1. 341 Many Corns will smilt, 
or have their Pulp turn’d into a substance like thick Cream. 

Smily (smarli), a. Also smiley, [f. Smile sbl\ 
Inclined to smile ; readily smiling. 

1848 Lowell Big-low P. Ser. 1. The Courtin' x, All 
kina o’ smily round the lips An’ teary round the lashes. 
1873 Leland Egypt. Sketch Bk. 120 How they contrived to 
be so laughy and smiley on pumpkin-seeds and cold water 
I cannot conjecture, 

Smirch (smart]), sb. Also y smyroh, [f. next.] 

1. A dirty mark or smear ; a stain ; a smudge ; 
also, that which smirches or dirties. 

at 688 BvnYAN Saints' Privilege Ijr Profit Wks. 1833 I. 
647 That men might see their smyrehes when they came to 
wash, a x688 — Water of Life (1838) 430 Crystal . . is with- 
out those spots and streaks and smirches that are in other 
precious stones. 1830 Allingham Poems, Wayside Well 
viii, Sheltered cool and free from smirch In thy cavelet 
shady. 1863 J, Thomson Sunday at Hampstead x. v, Away 
from the smoke and the smiich. 1890 Doyle White Com- 
pany iv, The fellow was but a brown smirch upon the 
yellow road. 

2. Jig. A moral stain or flaw; a blot or blemish ; 
a fault or defect. 

i8fia T. A. Trollope Marietta iij, One who had blemished 
the fair escutcheon of the family by a smirch of heresy. 
1877 L. Morris Epic of Hades 111. 241 Before the soil And 
smirch of sadder knowledge. .Sully its primal whiteness. 
*897 Outing XXIX. 559/2 That strange insensibility to the 
sufferings of animals which draws such an ugly smirch 
across the whole Latin race. 

Smirch (smaitj), v. Also 5-6 smoroh, 7 
smereh, amyrah. [app. ad. OF. esmorcher to 
torment, torture (as by the application of hot 
metal), with slight transference of sense.] 

1. trans. Of things : To make dirty, soil, sully, 
or discolour (something) by contact or touch. 

r 495 Treviso.' s Barth. He P, R. xvi. Ixxx. 379 Leed hathe 
a manere nesshnes, and smorcheth his honde that towchyth 
it. 137* Bossewell A rmorie 11. 77 The stalketherof broken, 
smorcheth them that touche it all with yealow. 16x3 G. 
Sand vs Trap. 268 Chaos and ragg’d stone Smircht with 
blacke Pumice, there reioyce, ore-growne with mournfull 
Cypresse. *79* Cowpeh Odyss. xix. 12 [Weapons] smirch'd 
and sullied by the breath of fire. 1791 — Iliad xxm. 338 
A cauldron of four measures, never smirch'd By smoke or 
name. 1805-6 Cary Dante, Inf. xv. a 6 His parch’d looks . . 
smirch d with fire. 1834 Taylor Philip van Artevelde 1. 
v. Twinkles the re-illummated star, And all is out of sight 
that smirched the ray. *844 Hood Workho. Clock '28 
Dingy with smoke.. And smirch'd besides with vicious soil 
r ®94 Sa la London up to date r. vii, The rain beats down on 
the smoke, and the smoke on the fog ; and all three, .smirch 
your face and hands. 

b. To tan (the face), rare -1 . 

1828 Scott F. M, Perth x, The sun was high, It smirch’d 
her cheek, it dimm d her eye. 

2. Of persons (or animals) : To stain, smear, or 
befoul (the face, person, etc.) with or by means 
of something dirty or having staining properties. 
Also teflu and with adjectival complement. 

1600 Shaks. , 4 . F.L. j. ill. rid lie put my selfe in poore 
and meane attire, And with a kinde of vmber smirch mv 
face. r6ts G ; S andys Trav. 213 By chance his dog . 
smerched his lips with the tincture. 1833 Arnold Sohrab 
f, Eustumn 1 He seiz'd . . the dust which lay around, And 
threw it on his head, and smirch’d his hair. x86s Kingsley 

28 Z &&& 1 *“ »“> 

3. iransf. To cast discredit or disgrace upon (a 
person, his honour, etc.) ; to bring into ill-repute : 
to taint or tarnish* Said of actions, etc., or of 
persons. 

as lower passions which smirch the human soul, 1 


(l) 1856 Aytoun Bothwell 1. xv, They durst not so have 
wronged their blood, And smirched their fair renown. 1870 
Dixon Tower II. xxxi. 319 No man’s name. .had yet been 
smirched by Carr. 1883-04 R, Bridges Eros <$• Psyche 
Mar. xix, He changeth dynasties, and on the head Of 
duteous heroes. .Smircheth the laurel that can never die. 
Hence Smirclier ; Smirching' vbl. sb, 

1495 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. vm. xvii. 327 He [re. the 
moon] semyth not wemmyd wyth noo species and smorch- 
ynge. 186a T. A. Trollope Marietta ii, Unrevealed smirch- 
mgs of noble names. 1888 Scottish Leader n July 4 
There will soon not be a place left in his character on which 
the amateur smircher may operate. 

Smirched (smaitjt), ppl. a. [f. prec.] Marked, 
soiled, made dirty, etc., with a smirch or stain. 

1399 Siiaks. Hen. F, m. iii. 17 Impious Warre,..with his 
smyrcht complexion. 1399 — Much A do in. iii. 143 The 
smircht worm-eaten tapestrie. *746 Smollett Advice 72 
From the smirch'd scullion to th' embroider’d Peer. 1833 
M. Scott Cruise Muige (1839) 489 He hung motionless 
across the rope like a smirched nncl half burnt fleece, 1863 
Woolner My Beautiful Lady 157 Here a smirched artisan 
who merely bolts The plates of iron fortress. 

Smi’rchless, adv. [f. Smirch sb.] Without 
leaving a smirch or stain. 

1848 Herschel Ess. (1837) 739 The thrice royal robe 
of ermined proof Whence stain glides smirchless, shame 
ashamed flies. 

SmiTchy, a. [f. as prec.] Marked with a 
smirch or smirches, 

1889 Wright Chalice of Carden xxvii, [His] smirchy 
countenance^was irrigated with watercourses of tenrs. 
t Slurring. Obs. rare, [ad. G. schmiering.] 
A variety of sandpiper. 

165S Moufet & Bennet Health's Impr. 99 Ochrppodes. 
Simrmjjs live in watrish Copses with worms, and are a fine 
and delicate meat. 

Smiris. ? Obs . Also 7 smyris. [a. Gr. trpipi s 
or ff/ii5/ur.] = Emery sb. 1 . 

x6io- [see Emery si. 1], i66x Lovell Hist. Aniut. 4 Mitt. 
Isagoge e8b, All may have Sculpture by the powder of 
smins, except the adamant, 1677 Plot Oxfordsh, 74 The 
best sort of Smiris serves for several uses. 1778 W. Pryce 
Min- Comub. 65 Those which are mistaken by many for 
distinct sorts of Fossils, are the Hrcmatites, or Bloodstone; 

. . the Smiris, or Emery. 1803 Phil. Trans. XCIII. 82 It is 
not. .improbable, but that some other substance has been 
occasionally denoted by the term smiris, emeril, or emery. 

Smirk (smaik), sb. [f. Smirk ».] 

I. An affected or simpering smile j a silly, con- 
ceited, smiling look. 

C1560 Ingf-lend Disobedient Child in Hazl. DodsleyU. 
297 How many smirksand dulsome kisses t 1599 B. Jonson 
Cynthia's Rev. v. iii. Palinode, From Spanish shrugs, French 
faces, smirks, irpes, and all affected humours. 1675WYCHER- 
i.%\ Country Wife iv. i, He has the canonical smirk, and 
the filthy clammy palm of a chaplain. 1718 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Lett. ll. liv. 81 A jolly face, and a stupid smirk 
in his countenance. 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia v , i, He 
was regarding her with a facetious smirk. 1814 Scott 
Wav. lxi, Fortunately the bride, all smirk and blush, had 
just entered the room. x88a Miss Braddon Mt.-Royal 
III. ym. 164 ‘ It is a poet’s privilege to woiship the beautiful, 
Leo, said the Baron, with a self-satisfied smirk, 
t 2. slang. (See quot.) Obs.~~° 

FelPw° Crew, Smirk, a finical, spruce 

Smirk (smaik), a. and adv. Also 6 smyrke, 
6-7 smirke. [app. f. Smirk v. ; but perh. partly 
suggested by Smicker a .] 

A. adf. 1 . Neat, trim, spruce in dress or ap- 
pearance; pleasant, agreeable. Also U.S., smug. 
Now chiefly dial. 

<11330 Heywood Love (Brandi) 349, 1 am at one poynt with 
women all, The smotest, the smyrkest, the smallest [etc ]. 
Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb. 72 Seest, howe brag yond 
r°evIL J ear 5?' . °. sra,rlce ) SO smoothej iis pricked eares? 
1398 Florio, Tnsciato, smooth, vp-straight, smug, smiike, 
handsomlie drestyp. 1614 J. Davies (Heref.) Ed. beiw. 
Vug.. Willie ff Old W , 139 Thy past’raii Minstralsy Beating 
the aire, atweene resounding Hils, Draw to thee Bonibels 
as smn ke, as hy, 1648 Herrick Hesp., Nuptial Song Sir 
C. Crew vu, The smirk Butler thinks it SiiT, in’s Nap’rie, 
“Sf™ 0 exp I e ? s £ IS Wlt * *79 * J. Learmont Poems 43 Shaws 
whilk road is best to follow Fu’ sweet an’ smirk, 1847 
Smirks neat; trim. Ox on* 1873 1 Ouida. 1 Pas- 
cam 11. 246 Italy cannot be trim and smirk in modern wise 
ana modern gear* 

f 2. Of mental faculties : Quick, ready, smart. 

« A W £ LKINGT0M 0jli ’ GL xiil 6 7 A n^ble dextericall, 
smirke, pregnant, extemporary invention. Ibid. 8a A 
smirke, quick, & dextericall wit. 
f 3. Eager, ardent. Obs. -1 

* 6 74 N. ^Fairfax Bulk & Selv. 129 According as the be- 
g l i e T4 s hot . ter 5-nd smnker, or cold and Iistlesser. 

T ii. adv. Sinirkingly, Obs. -1 
1336 Heywood Spider <$■ Fly xii. 13 Wherat the soider 
smirke^ and smothhe smiled* 9 

Smirk (smirk), w. Forms: ismearcian, 1-2 
smercian, 6-7 smerk(e ; 3- smirk, 5 smyrke, 

rmr srQ ^ T ^> ? sm i r ke, 8-9 dial, smurk, etc. 
[Uil, stnearcian, smercian , app. not represented 


r _ , f 7 iLL/icac 

in any of the cognate languages.] 

1. intr. To smile; in later use, to smile i 


ee , j -v w auiixc in an 

a f®^" sa ^sfied, or silly manner ; to simper. 
c888 K. Alfred Boeth. xxxix, § 4 Da ongon he smear' 
cian & cw ®3 to me. Ibid, xxxiv. f io Da smearcode he & 
cwse 3 . 971 B tickling H om. 189 pa. Neron jpset gehyrde ba 
A*! 0 * 3 Wulfstan Horn. (i8B$ 140 J^ne’ bu 
smercodest and hlogy, bonne weop jc biterlice. a x»2< Lee- 
Hath. 356 peos meiden lette lutel of al bet he seide & 
smirkinde smeffehche 3ef him Jmllich oqswere. “ ’ ® 


a xsoo in Rat is Raving, etc. (1870) 10S [Let her) kep her 
[self] in kiikTo kek nbnk, to lauch, or smyrke. 1577-82 
Breton Toyes Idle Head Wks. (thosart) 1.37/1 But who 
so smiikmg smiles with merry cheare, That countenance 
shewes that some good newes is neaie. x6ox Holland Pliny 
IL soo A sober Matron weeping, and a light Courtesan 
smirking. 1604 Friar Bacon's Proph. 131 in Ha/1, li. /’. /’, 
1 V. 273 lie would smiike and she would smile. 1706 Pun • 
I’S (ed. Kersey), To Smith, to smile, or look pleasant. 



up to her. 1883 S 1 t.vrNSON Silverado S</, „„„ 

projecting undei -lip, with which he continually smiled, or 
rather smiiked. 

b. Const, at, on, or upon a peison, etc. 
a 1300 in Rails Raving, etc. (1870) 86 With mekil langag 
but mesure, Stnyrkand one euery creature. *323 Skki.uin 
Gat l. Laurel 76a He wyll set men a feighlynge and ayt 
hymselfe styll, And sincike, lyke a smythy kur, at speikes 
of steiie. 1567 I>i < ant H orate, Ef, A iij, The clu-arcs of 
men nstheie will smetke on those that vse to sinyle. 1707 
llejl. upon Ridicule 207 An Old Dotard smithing upon a 
Young and Handsome Woman. 1839 Dicki ns Nitklcby 
ii’q Gentlemen smirking at eacli other out of blue and btown 
skies. x88o W. H. Dixon Windsor III. mv. jjo Dick 
smirked at Alice. 

trausf. 1846 I.andor Itttng. Conv. I. ift Any vices or fol- 
lies. .rather than those that, .smiik on us in silks and satins 
at our churches, 

+ 2 . trans. To trim up, to make neat or spruce. 
1596 Nasiie Saffron Walden Kp. Dcd. cij b, Will it please 
you to bee cosmologized and smii kt 1 

3 . To utter with a smitk. rare -1 . 

*879 Browninc Martin Rtlph mg Till the first knave 
smirked ' You brag Yourself a fi Send of the king's? * 

Hence SmiTker, one who smirks. 

*756 Cowpkr Connoisseur No, 138 p 4 The Smirkera ami 
Smders, who so prettily set off their faces. , by a je-tie-scai- 
qitoi between a grin and a dimple. 

Smirking (smaukiq), ppl. a . ff. Smirk v.] 

1 . That smirks or smiles affectedly; simpering. 
Said of persons, or their features. 

cxooo ASleric Horn, I. 430 Hina befran fia Decins mid 
smereixendum mufie. c 1310 IiAntLAY A I hr. Gd. Mamet t 
(1370) E v, fheir smerktng pavnted chin. 1503 Har\sy 
Pitrce s Snper. Wks. (Grosart) II. 7 Soim* smirking nniuoiiH 
are fine fellowes in their Owne heade$. 1606 Dkayion /Vw« 
lorals, Eglogix, I met a smerking bony lasst*. They call 
her Daffaddl. 1673 Humours Town 39 This is the won- 
drous Mystery, —that Smirkin Monsieur wen is so nmny 
badges of the Ladies Favours. 1733 Miss CoLtira Art 
l omieHt.il. iu. (x8ix) 156 It is easy to guess, my dear, by 
your smirking countenance, who is expected to day. 1823 
Hook Sayings Ser. n. Sutherl. 1. 123 Grace, whose back 
was turned towards the smirking group, did not perceive this 
evolution. *868 Miss Braddon Dead-Sea Fruit vi, A smirk- 
ing young man pounced immediately upon the stranger, 

2. Accompanied or characterized by, associated 
with, a smirk ; affected. 

i577-8a Breton Toyes Idle //<wrfWks. (Grosait) I. 37/1 
lhe smyrking looke declares a merry mimic. 1393 Greeni 
Disput, Address p. ii, What amorous gl.iunces, ivhat smirk- 
ing Oeyhades. 1676 Ethtredge Man of Mode u. i, H<* 
ever had a notable smerking way with him. *728 Yorw, 
Love of Famev. 313 Her gru/led locks assume a .smirking 
grace. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. 1. 160 Thu .smirking com- 
monplace of his countenance, a 1845 Bahii vm Ingot. Leg. 

self-satisfied (l9 ° s) W vv, »h a sort of smirking, 

t3. Of wine, etc.: Sparkling. Obs. 

1648 Hlrrick IIesp„The Ilock-Cart, If smirking Wine 
Beere ,ltlnS ^ Crej ^ €re 8 iowns all cart^ stout 

Smi’rkingly, adv. [f. prec.] In a smirking 
manner ; with a smirk. 

1567 D rant Horace, Ep. t. vi. D ij, Tlmu thy ‘■dfc moste 
smerkinglye •• Saye father, brother, to cche one. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa Jx'iu) V. 147 Hanging smirkingty 
upon all I said. 1773 Berridge Wks. (t£6p tq lt w' mld do 

mer wwm* ‘heygotichtiuh in sum. 
mer. i8efi W. White Through lyrot xm. a7 , '] | te bride- 
groom., looked as smirkingly jovial as cnukl he expected. 

Smi-rkisli, a. rate. [f. Smirk a. or sb.] 
bimling, pleasant ; somewhat smirky or simperine. 
1674 N. Fmr\x Bulk 4 Selv. Ep. Dud., Tabled into 
r Ug i l “ DK bnskneVi > and fudged up into stall a 

N^= h i ,Ve r nes ui e® 34 li F KI UKI ’ tta{ y 1 1- Jhj 'I he fair 
Naiad^ comfoitably f.u, and most invitingly saurbish. 

Sfflltlde, v. Sc. Also 6 smyrkle, 9 fimorklo. 

[f. omirk v. + -ls 3.] intr. To smirk or .smile. 
Hence Smrrkling ppl. a. 

The <6.smirkleU also illustrated hy Jamie ion (x DO 
1 c *390 1 A noa 's Hist. Ref. iv. (W.xlr.M j 1 1. . «, a> this wet 
said, Ledtngtoun smyleit [.l/.V. .smyrkiitj, and sp.ik setreit- 



play. 1839 Chalmers Mem. ti^i) I V. 74 1 he minister I saw 
hisownchara* t eristic way, at thc 

Smffkhfgfy ChiV ' 0bs ' X [ f . Hmirk a, + -Lt 2,] 

StDNXY Arcadia u. (1622) 258 Venus was glad to 

and as. Also 8-9 
smerky. [f. Smirk sb. or a. +-y.] Smart, neat, 
smih^; simpenng; of the nature of a smlrie, 

*7.. Ramsay 7V> Duncan Forbes v. Wks, *877 II. 3*8 How 



SMITE. 


SMXRTLE. 

smirky look’d the little wight. 1835 Fraser's Mag. XI. 229 
A very haughty dame among her fellow-servants of her own 
sex, but rather smirky and sly with the men. 1848 [A. B. 
Longs trlet] Georgia Scenes 197, I overtook a swarthy, 
bright-eyed, smerky little fellow. 1880 ‘ Mark Twain ' 
1 ramp Air. it. 92 He introduced himself) smiling a smirky 
smile borrowed from the courtiers of the stage. 

Smirles, var. of Smekles, ointment, 06s. 
Smirr, Sc. variant of Smukr. 

Smirtle, sb. Sc. [f. next.] A smirk. 

1813 W. Beattie Poems (1871) 9 Ilka face a smirtle put on. 

Smirtle, v. Sc. Also 7 smirteH, 8-9 
smurtle. [var. of Smirkie v.] intr. To smirk 
or smile. Also transf. 

1651 Calderwood Hist . Kirk (1843) II. 240 Lethington 
smirtelled, and rounded in her eare. 1722 W. Hamilton 
Wallace 1, iii, Then Wallace did revive, And leugh, and 
sinii ll’d at them in his sleeve. 1768 Ross Helenore , etc. 
144 Now I think I may be cocky, Since fortune has smurtl’d 
on me. 1806 Jamieson Pop. Ballads I. 296 * Hech ! ’ quo’ 
Will, . .And smurtled at Dory Maclean. 

Smish. Cant. [App. a later form of Mish 
sb.] (See quols.) 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Smish, a shirt. 1864 Slang 
Diet. 237 Smish, a shirt or chemise. 

Smit (smit), sb. 1 Forms: 1 smitte, 4, 7-8 
smitt, 5 Sc. smyt(e, 5- emit. [OE. smitte (te- 
laled to smittian Smit ».i), =MDu. smitte, MLG. 
and LG. smitte (hence MDa. and Da. smitte , 
MSw. andSw. smitta), MHG.jwmYs* (G. schmitze). 
Cf. MDu. smit, LG. smit (MSw. smit, Sw. dial. 
smitt), OHG. smiz, bismiz (MHG. smitz, G. 
schmitz ) ; also MDu. and MLG. smette, MDu., 
Du,, Fris., LG., and Sw. smet, OHG. bismez. All 
of these forms have the senses * spot, stain, smear’, 
etc. In later use the word is northern and Sc.] 
f 1 . A sullying spot or stain ; a taint or blemish. 
Freq .fig. of moral taint. Obs. 

c 1030 Rule St. Benet (Logeman) 4 Se 3 e ingaep butan 
smittan, swylce wyrefi rihtwisnesse. a non in Napier O. £. k| 
Glosses 93/2 Inluuiem, i. inmunditiam, worn, smittan. 
<2x300 Cursor M. 9462 pat sin.. nan of left, wit-vten smitt, 
|ial euer was vnder heuen boin. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints ii. 

( Paul. ) 867 Blowmand bewte but wane or smytof sawle and 
body to-giddir knyt. <11425 Wyntoun Cron. ix. *858 Bot 
qwhat at sal be put in wryte Off falssit sal ber nakyn smyte. 
<2x500 in Rails Raving, etc. (1870) 92 Forlesing is safoula 
smyt, That quhay sa euer be taynt with It [etc.]. 1562 A. 
Scott Poems (S.T.S.) i. 220 Smaill sweit smaragde, smelling 
but smit of smot. 
f 2 . Smut in giain. Obs.~° 

1585 Hicins tr." Junius' Nomenclator 144/2 The smit, 
bias ling, or burned blacknes of the eaiesof corne. 
f 3 . (See quot. and Smut sb. 3.) Obsr 1 . 

1670 W. Simpson Hydrol. Ess, 65 Those unripe mines 
which the cole-miners often, .find and call Smitts, as being 
an impel feet cole. 

4 . A soft reddish earth or clayey ore, esp. used 
for marking sheep. ? Obs. 

a 1728 Woodward Fossils 2 The softer Ruddle, or, as 'tis 
call'd in the North, Smitt, 1789 J. Williams Mm.Kingd. 

I. 440 Kid ney ore is found in small masses blended in a red, 
staining, soft clay or earth, called smit, which is also an 
iron ore. 1794 Hutchinson Hist. Climb. I. Catal. 52 The 
leddle, called by the country people clayey iron ore, rud, 
and smit. 

b, A mark of ownership pul upon sheep. 

1828 Carr Craven Gloss., Smit, a sheep mark. x886 Pall 
Mall G. 9 Aug. 4/1 A ‘ Shepherds’ Guide’ setting forth the 
tar marks, smits, and ear-slits peculiar to Lhe sheep of each 
farm in the township. 

5 . A particle of soot; a smut, black spot. 

a 1825 in Jamieson Suppl. s.v. Smut. 1862 C. C. Robinscn 
Dial. Leeds 413 ‘Smiued’ clothes, or rather the ‘smits’ 
themselves, are the plague of the housewife on the washing 
day. 

6. Infection; contagion. 

1829- in northern and Sc. dialect glossaries, etc, 

tSmit, sb, 2 north . Obs. In 4 smitt(e, smite, 

5 smyte. [Possibly related to next and to Smits 
v., and orig. denoting a small piece struck off : cf. 
Norw. smitt (Ross) and G. schmitzen in the same 
sense. In the later quots. the rime-words indicate 
the form smite : the common mod. dial, smite 
docs not quite correspond to this.] A very small 
piece or portion ; a little bit. . _ r 

a 1300 Cursor M. 18735 Left he noght par-of a smitt, Of 
all )>e lagh, bat he ne held it. 0x325 in Horstm, A/tengl. 
Leg. (1878) 146 Ich comand pe..pat pi fader lufbe write, & 
mm also, eueri smite. czt,z$ Seven Sages (PO J 9 S 9 
Emperour . . wende hit were al gospel That the clerkys dyden 
hym to wile, Aud al was fals e\ ery smyte. 

Smit, sb.Z Now dial. Also 5 smytt. [Re- 
lated to Smite v. Cf. MLG. smit, G. schmiss, 
schmitz , in the same sense.] A blow; a stroke; 
also, the sound of striking. Cf. Smite 1. 

<•1430 Sir Try am. 156s Tryaraowre on the hedd he hytt, 
lie had gevyn hym an evylle smytt, But his swerde biaste. 
01803 Lord William ii. In Scott Minstrelsy, Ste heard a 
smit o bridle reins. 1895 Longman s Mag. Oct, 641 , 1 have 

^S mi tlsmit)^. Latterly north, dial, and Sc. 
Also 4 *> smyt. Pa. t. 1 smittode, 5 smytted, 
Sc. amyt(t)It, 7- smitted. Pa. pple. 1 smittud, 

4 smelted, smyttid, 5 5 ~ smitted; Sc, 

c smyttit, smitit, 5-6 smittit; 3 i-smitte, 9 
emit, smitten. [OE. smittian (f.the weak grade 


275 . 

of smitan Smite v.), = MDn. and MLG. smitten 
(hence MDa. and Da. smitte , MSw., Sw., and 
Norw, smitta), OHG. ( pi)smizzan (MHG. smitzen , 
G. schmitzen ). Cf. also MDu., Du., and LG. 
smetlen, Fris. smette .] 

1 . trans. To stain or mark in some way; to 
colour or tinge j to smut. Also in fig. context. 

ajooo Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 244 Funestauere, macul- 
aueie, smittodan. c 1205 Lay. 17701 Ibleecched he haefede 
his licame, swulc ismitte of cole, c X375 Sc. Leg. Saints 
il ( Paul) 272 Of his hals firste milk out ran, pe knychtis 
clathis pat smyttit pan. X398 Treyisa Barth. Dc P. R. v. 
111. (Tollem. MS.), The brayne hap but litell of blood leste 
he were infecte and smetted [1495 smyttedj with pe coloure 
Jierof. 1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (.S/l'.S ) 28 Thai ar 
all smyttit with that ilke myrknes, of the quhilk the sternis 
was blekkit. 1876 Robinson Whitby Gloss. 177/1 Smitted, 
..dotted all over} specked on the surface. 

t b. To contaminate, taint, or infect with sin, 
guilt, etc, Obs. 

a X300 £. E. Psalter cv. 36 Dropen es pe land in blodes 
swa ; And smitted in werkes of pa. c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. 

1. 198 He was not smyttid wip pryde ne wip coveityse. 
c 14Z5 Wyntoun Cron. m. iii. 616 Bot Mempris Smyttit wes 
with [v.r. of] mony vice. <1 1500 in Ratio Raving , etc. (1870) 
3 The trespas that Adam and Eue commytyt, . . quhar- throw 
al mankynde was smitit. 1562 A. Scott Poems (S.T.S.) i. 157 
Giff thow persave sum senjeour it hes smittit, Solist pame 
softlie nocht to perseveir. 

absol. a 1500 in Ratis Raving, etc. (1870) 92 For lesing is 
sa foul a smyt, . . It smytis sa sare it partis neuer. 

c. To tarnish or sully; to bring into disgrace 
or discredit. 

<11386 Chaucer Troylus v. 1545 As regnes shal ben flitted 
F10 folk to folk, or whan they shal ben smitted. c 1425 
Wyntoun Cion. vm. v. 854 (Cott. ), His litil leaute neuir- 
peles He smyttit bar in his processe. 1786 Burns Farewell 
to J. Kennedy 3 If e'er Detraction shore to smit you, May 
nane believe him 1 

d. To mark (sheep) with smit or ruddle. 

1828 Carr Craven Gloss., Smit, to mark sheep. 1895 
Ell wood Lakeland <$• I cel. 56 Lambs are so smitted when 
first put upon the fell, and sheep at clipping time. 

2 . Of contagious diseases, etc. : To infect, affect 
by contagion. Also in fig. context. Freq. in pa. 
pple. with with. 

axxoo in Napier O.E. Gloss. 120/2 Caccabatus morbo, 
smittud mid adle. c 1375 Sc. Leg, Saints xxix. ( Placidas ) 
521 pane amesit sum thing his care, quhen his seknes 
smytit hym sare. 1427 Sc. Acts, Jos. /(1814) II. 16/1 Item 
at pe bischoppis . . inquire diligently in pare visitatiounis 
. . gif ony be smyttit with lippir. a 1500 Ratis Raving 1. 
178 Thir thingis . . Wyll smyt men that are hail & fere. 
1585 R. Parsons Chr. Exei c. Ep. Ded. 3 The readers of 
them that are before smitted with that kinde of infection. 
1788 W. H. Marshall Yorksh. II. 353 To Smit, to infect. 
1829- in dialect glossaries, eta (see Eng. Dial. Diet.). 

b. Of persons or animals : To convey or com- 
municate a disease to (another) j to infect. 

1877- in dialect glossaries, etc. 

Smitch, Now dial. Forms : 1-2 smic, 
smyo, 3 smyche, 3, 9 smiche, 9- smitch. 
[OE. smic, smyc, var. of smic (see Smeeoh sb. and 
Smeek sb.), with development of form as in die 
ditch.] Smoke arising from burning or smoulder- 
ing matter ; also dial., grime, dirt, dust, smut, etc. 

1893 K. <Elfred Oros.va. xi. X42 Swelce se bitresta smic 
upp astige. c xooo <Elfric Gen. xix. 28 Abraham, .geseah, 
hu pa ysla up flugon mid pam smice. <21x00 in Napier 
O. E. Glosses 108/1 Ut fuuuis euanescens , . .swa swa gewit- 
ende smyc. c 1250 Hymn in Trin. Coll. H om. App._ 258 
He vs bouchte..of bitter helle fur &_ of pe fule smiche. 
c 1275 Sinners Beware 95 in O.E. Misc., Heo scbule..in 
helle smyche Acoryen hit ful wrape. 

1847 Halliw., Smitch, dirt, but generally applied to smoke 
or dust. West. x88o W. Cornwall Gloss. 52/2 Smitch, the 
smell or smoke arising from anything burnt in frying. 

Smitch (smitj), sb. 2. Sc. and U.S, [Of doubt- 
ful origin : cf. Smit sb. 2 ] A particle, bit. 

Smitchel is also used in the same sense in U.S. 
c 1840 J. Ramsay Eglinton Park Meeting xxxv, Every 
smitch o’t was a kin’ o’ red. 1884 Advance (Chicago) xo 
July, A little smitch of an island. 

Smitch (smitj), v. Now dial. [f. Smitoh y#. 1 ] 
trails. To affect with smoke or smut. 

1621 G. Sandys Ovid’s Met. v. (1626)101 That soile..Now 
barien grew. . .Now, too much drouth annoys ; now, lodging 
showres : Stars smitch, winds blast. 1878 E. W. L. Davies 
Mem. J. Russell 71 The coun try-people . . left their milk-pans 
on the fire till the cream was ‘ smitened or perhaps burned. 

Smite (smait), sb 1 Also 4-5 smyt-, 5 smete. 
[f. Smite v. But the ME. examples represent 
smite, of similar formation to bite Bit sb. 1 ] 

1 . A stroke or heavy blow with a weapon, the 
hand, etc., or the sound made by this. Now chiefly 
rhet. (Cf. Smit sb.3) ...... 

C 1200 Txin. Coll. Horn. 207 pen ne me hine pined mid 
hunger... and smerte smiten of smale longe $erden. 1297 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9013 P° > e smite [v.r. smytyn] of lance 
was ido to pe suerd hii nome. c 133° ^ V, £ Men. 977 4 
(Kulbing), It carf so wel, men mi}t delite, pat witep be 
geaunce of pis smite. X34° Ayenb, 140 Ase zone ase ^ he 
y-hyerb bane smite of bcTodes-manne* *4"* StT Bcucs (o.) 
4x45+16 pat pou?t Beues a good smyte [v.r. smete). . 

x8xg Tennant Papistry Storm d (1827) 205 The Mam- 
kirk rang wi' slaps and smites. 1838-32 in Webster. 1905 
Vachell The Hill xii, We used to think you a slogger, but 
you never came anywhere near that smite of ocaife s, 

4 - 2 . A slight indication or intimation ^some- 
thing. Obs. (Cf. Cast sb, 9,) 


1640 G. Him in N. Wallington Notices Reign Chas. I 
(1869) I. 128, I might say more, but this I do to give you a 
smite of our condition. 

+ Smite, sb.'b Sc. Obs. In 5-6 smyte. [ad. 
MDu. smiete or MLG. smite (Du. smijt, LG. 
smite, Norw. smit, smitt, G. schmeite , sekmiete), 
of obscure origin.] A rope attached to one of 
the lower corners of a sail. 

1494 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. I. 253 Item, fra Will 
Forstar, tua smytis and ane peis of auld toil [=tow, rope], 
xviij s. 15x2 Ibid. IV. 304 Tua smytis of gret jarae of 
viij'xlv pund weeht. 

Smite, dial, a particle : see Smit sb. 2 
Smite (smait), v. Forms : (see below). [OE. 
smitan ( smdt , station , smiten), =OFris. smit a 
(WFris. smite, EFris. smite, smit, NFris. smit) to 
throw, MDu. smiten (Du. smijten ) to throw, strike, 
MLG. and LG. smiten to throw, OHG. smlzan 
to smear (also bismizan to smear, sully, Hzsmtzan 
to cast out ; MHG. smtzen , G, schmeissen to 
throw, strike, smear, excrete), Goth, it-, ga- 
smeitan to smear. In the Scand. languages repre- 
sented by MSw. and Sw. smita ( srneta ), Norw. 
smita, Da. smide, which are prob. from MLG. 
The development of the various senses is not quite 
clear, but that of throwing is peril, the original one. 

The compound besmUan is common in OE., and Fok- 
smite occurs in ME,] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

1 . Inj. (and Pres, stem) 1 -smitan, 3 smiten 
(-enn), 3-4 smyten, 5 smytyn; 3- smite (4 
north, smete), 4-6 smyte (5 smyit), 5-6 Sc. 
smyt, 5, 7 smytt, 5 smyght, 6-7 srnight; 4 
smit, north, smett, smitt(e. 

c zooo Saxon Leechd. 111 . 14 Smite mon "Sa se alfe..on 
past beafod. cxx6o Hatton Gosp. Matt, v, 39 Sif hwn pe 
smite on pin swiSre waenge. c xaoo Ormin 14677 Tosmitenn 
itt to dsede. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 61 He wile smite mid 
..swuerde. c 1250 Owl # Night. 78 Al pat pu myht . . 
smyten. <2x300 Cursor M. 5656 He sagh an egypeien.. 
Smit a juu. Ibid. 15798, I wil noght pat pou smete. 1382 
Wyclif Gen. viii. 21, I shal smyte no more, c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 461/1 Smytyn, ferio, percutio. Ibid., Smyte fyyr, 
fugillo. c 1450 MS. Douce sj fol. 3, Smytt it in feyre pecys. 
1535 Cove rd ale i Kings xx. 35, I praye the smite me. 
1530 Bible (Cranmer) John xvm. 23 Why smyttest thou 
me? 1570 Levins Manip. 151 To smyte. per cut ere, Jerire. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. iv. 2t For him likewise he quickly 
downe did smight. CX635 Sir W. Mure Ps. cxli. 5 Wks. 
(S.T.S.) II. 218 Me let the righteouse smytt. 1641 Hinds 
J. Bruen 18 Smighting their consciences. 1663 S. Patrick 
Parab. Pilgi im xxxi. (1687) 379 To have a Dead Falsie 
smite your loyns. 

b. ird pel's, sing. 2-4 smit, 4-5 smyt, 5 
smytt(e. 

<r xaoo Vices <J- Virt. 13 Se Se smit under Sa eare. c 2340 
Nominate (Skeat) 188 Man with hamur smyt on the an- 
felde. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 40 Whan . . the spore The horse 
side smit to sore, It grieveth ofte. C1400 Maundev. (1839) 
v. 45 This Ryvere come the rennynge. .; and aftre it smytt 
unto Londe. 

2 . Pa. t, a. Sing, (latterly also pi.) a. 1-2 smfit, 

3- 6 smat (3 smeet), 4-6 smale. (After 1300 
north, and Sc.) 

c 725 Coipus Gloss. I 352 Inpingit, smat, gemaercode. 
c xi6o Hatton Gasp. Matt. xxvi. 68 ELwse t ys se pe pe smat. 
c 1205 Lay. 20317 Me hine smat mid smaerte jerden. a 1300 
Cursor M. 20957 Ajugelur wit blindnes he smat [v.r. smate]. 
c 1440 A Iplu Tales 516 With his spere he smate hym thrugh. 
2513 Douglas AEneid xx. xii, Quhou Turnus the big Pan- 
darus smat [v. r. smate] down. 

A 3-7 smot, 4 smoth., 5 smotte, 6 smott; 

4- smote (also 4-5 pi. smoten), 4-5 smoot, 
smoote (also 5 pi. smooten), 5 smoitte, 6 Sc. 
smoit, 7 smoat(e. 

c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 2925 Oc Moyses wiim hem alle smot. 

<2 1300 Havclok 2654 Ubbe. .smoth Godiich. a 1325 Prose 
Ps. lxviii. 31 Hym pat tou smote, c 1340 Ayenb. 48 Peru ore 
smot god. .onam. C1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. II. 415 Petir.. 
smoot of Malcus eere. c 1400 Sawdone Bab. 1796 Tbay.. 
smoten down right al a-boute. c 1450 Merlin xv. 337 Anoon 
thei smote to-geder fercely, 1490 Caxton Eneydos lvi. 152 
She smotte grete strokes. 1535 Coverdale i Sam. xxiv. 5 
It smote him . . in his hert. 2590 Spenser F. Q. hi. i. 28 She 
. . downe him smot. 1604 Shaks. Oth. v. ii. 356, 1 . .smoate 
him, thus. 1642 D. R ogers Naaman 30 TheLordsmot him 
with the plague. 17x4 Young Force Relig, Wks. 1752 I. 

87 She smote her lovely breast. 

7. 2nd pers. 1-3 smite, 3-4 smete. 3 rd pers. 

4 smite, 5 smete. 

CX150 Canterbury Ps. iii. 8 pu ofsloge vel smite. £1205 
Lay. 8157 pu me smite [cx *75 smete]. <2 1325 Prose Ps. 
iii. 7 pou smete alle pat were ojains me, 23.. Guy Warn/. 
(A.) 942 Gij 03am to him smite [ rime hetej. 14.. Ibid. (C.) 
1196 He.. smete in a grete swowne. 

S. 3-5 smette, 5 smet ; 3 smatte, 4 smat. 

These would normally represent an OE, *smwtte, pa. b of 
* smdt an, corresponding to MHG. smeizen, 
c 2250 Gen. 4- Ex. 2684 He bi-loc hem & smette a-mong. 
a 1300 K. Horn 607 pe sarazins he smatte pat his Mod hatte. 
c 2330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8540 Hengist ageyn 
anoper smat [rime sat]. Ibid, 16371 pey smette to-gedere 
so bitterlyke. 1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. 4187 Lame- 
doun. . . smet A riche cercle from his basenet. 1470 Maldon 
Court Rolls (Bundle 47, No. 4), Turned that other ende of 
the forke and smette nym. 

e. 6 smytt, smitt, 6-7 smit. 

1561 Machyn Diary (Camden) 259 [It] smytt downe 
serten grett stones. 1590 Spenser F. Q, i. ii. 18 Vpon his 
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crest With rigour.. he smitt. 1614 Gorges Lucan in. 115 
The towers one another smit. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 11. no 
Great- heart . . smit the head . . from his shoulders. 

b, PI. a. 1 smiton, 3-5 smiten, smyten, 4 
smy ton, 5 -yn ; 3-4 smite, 4-5 smyte ; 3-4 
smitte(n, 4 smytte(n. 

£■725 Corpus Gloss. F 387 Funestauere, smiton. c 1205 
Lay. 5x83 Heo smiten to-gscdere. Ibid. 30097 Mid longe 
hvveorden heo smitten, c 1273 Passion our Lord 388 in 
O. E. Misc. 48 Hi.. smyten [him] vncier pat ere. 1382 
Wyclif Gen. xiv, 3 The kingis .smytyn Raphaym. 1481 
Caxton Reynard xxxii. (Arb.l 86 His seruauntis..smyten 
and bete the asse. 

3-5 smete, 4-5 smeten, 5 smefcin, -on. 
£1*75 Lay. 5x83 Hii smete to-gaderes. 13- • Coer de L. 
3988 They schotte to hem, and haid smeten. 14.. Guy 
Warm. (C.) 2897 On ]>er helmes jjey smete. *481 Caxton 
Reynard xii. (Arb.) 27 They smeton, beten, and wounded 
hym. 

c. Weak forms. 5 smit-, smytide, 9 smited. 

1388 Wyclif 2 Kings ix. 27 Thei smytiden hym. 1858 
Kingsley The Red King 54 Tyri el he smited . . that day, 

3 . Pa. pple. a. 4 y-, 5 i-smyten ; 4-6 smyten 
(4-5 -yn, 5 -on, -un) ; 3-3 smiten (4 -in, -on). 

c 1350 Gen. <$• Ex. 3690 Bor wur 3 jhe. . wifi lepre smiten. 
<2x340 Hampole Psalter iii. 7 pou has smyten all contrari- 
an d til me, c 1380 Wyclif Whs. (1880) 378 Ysmyten wijx 
goddis vengance. 1382 — Gen xli. 6 Smy tun with meldew. 
1390 Gower Conf. III. 249 He . .The Princes hefdes. . Hath 
smiten of. c 1450 Met hii xv. 239 Than were the saisnes.. 
harde I-smyten. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour a vj, A crysten 
man had his hede smyten of. 

£. 3 Mi-, 3-4 y-, 3-5 i-smite ; 4 i-, 4-5 y- 
smyte ; 4 (6 arch.) smite ; 4-5 (6 arch.) smyte. 
c 127s Lay. 10855 Hii-smite he was in fihte. 1297 R. Glouc 
(R olls) 6186 per were duntes arijt ismite. CX330 Aitit. 
$ bierl. 8047 (Kolbing), Mani paien to de)> [were] ysmite. 
c X36g Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 1323 As hyt liadde smyte 
ouies twelve. 1387 Tsevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 123 He was 
i-smyte ■w\\> a palsy. 14.. sb Pol. Poems xxvi. 117 Nowe 
hathe age y-smyte me. c 1450 Contin. Brut 366 pat hope 
her hedis schulde be smyte of. 15x3 Douglas Alneid 11. 
vii. 17 Sum Greikis victouns war smyte [v.r. smite] deid. 

7. 4-5 i-smeten; 4-5 smeten, -yn, 5 -on. 

1387 Tkevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 477 He was I-smeten 

wip pe vice of pride. 1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) gx After 
prime be smeten. 14. . 26 Pol. Poems xxvi, 173 Now hathe 
age smetyn..My thryd feder. 1485 Caxton Citas. Gl. 44 
Roulland . .bad smeton hys vnde. 

8. 4 i-j 5 y-smete ; 4-5 smete, 5 smet. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 1x920 A lymme.. smete 
yn pallesye. 13. . Coer de L. 4956 IIow the batayle was 
l-smete. 1387 Trevis a Higden (Rolls) VI. 369 pe enemyes . . 
weie i-smete wijj blyndenesse. 14 . . m Bailees Bk. 35 With 
thys bytel be he smete. £1440 Promp. Parv. 460/2 Smet, 
or smytyn, pet cussus. 

e. 4, 6- smitten, 5-6 smytten (5 -yn, 6 -yne, 
smyttin). 

a 1400 Cursor M. 7603 Saul has smitten a thusand. a 1483 
in Househ. Ord. (1790) 59 That the messes be smvttyn [etc.]. 
1489 Caxton Faytes of A. iv. iv. 238 To make theyrehedes 
to be smytten of. 1551 Bible Isaiah 1 . 2 Was my hande 
cleane smitten of? 1556 Chron. Grey Friars (Camden) 65 
Hys hond was smyttyne of. X63X Gouge God's Arrows 
in. § 84. 340 By Saul they were.. smitten. 

J. 5-0 sraytte, 5 i-amyt, 5-6 smyt(t ; 4, 6- 
smit, 

a 1400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS, xliii. 144 A 1 for my 
misdede Was he so felli smit 1 1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. lviii, 
Arto w seke, or smy t with Ielousye ? c 1423 R. Gloucester's 
Chron. 5254 (Digby MS.), Heueden pet were of smytte. 
a 1536 Songs, Carols , etc. (E.E.T.S.) 123 , 1 hope this gonne 
was well smytt. 1667 Milton P. L. xii. 29 Smit with the 
love of sacred song. 

ij. 6-7 smot, 6-9 smote ; 7 smotten. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. iii. ii. 46 Till thou in open field 
adowne be smot, 1397 Beard Theatre God’s Judgia. (1612) 
309 To be smote with the edge of the sword. 1607 Hieron 
Wits. 1 . 473 Elah, smotten and killed while be %vas drinking. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 523 Turning the right 
cheek to him that has smote the left. 18x3 T. Busby 
Lucretius II. vi. 676 What cities have they smote 1 
B. Signification. 

I. tram. + 1 . To pollute, blemish. Obs .— 1 
£723 Corpus Gloss. F 387 Funestauere , smiton. 

fa. To smear (a substance) on something. Obs. 
c xooo .ffiLFKic Exod* xii. 7 Nymon of his Mode and smiton 
on sexfier gedyre. 

II. 3 . To administer a blow to (a person, etc.) 
with the hand, a stick, or the like j to strike or 
hit ; to beat or buffet ", to slap or smack. Now 
rhet. and rare. 

c xr6o Hatton Gosp. Matt. v. 39 5 yf hwa he smite on bin 
swifire waenge. a 1300 K. Horn 503 He smot him a litel 
wijt & bed him beon a god knijt. 1382 Wyclif Matt. xxvi. 
67 Thanne thei spitten in to hjs face, and smyten hjm with 
buffetis. c 1440 Gcsta. Rom. i. 3 He mahith soiowe nowe 
..For he smot notice ymage [with the arrow]. 1300-20 
Dunbar Poems lxxii. 29 Dispituouslie syne [they] did him 
smyt. <tx6o8 Dee Relat. Spirits (1659) 1. 82 He smit the 
round Table with his rod. 1673 J. Owen Indwelling Sin 
*u. (i 73 a ) X47 The Case was the same with Asa in his 
Anger, when he. smote the Prophet. 17x8 Free-thinker 
No. log The Fairy,. smote him on the Shoulder with a 
Golden Wand. 1791 Cowper Iliad ix. 708 Oft would she 
smite the earth. 1841 Dickens Bam. Fudge vni, Half 
pausing for an instant now and then to smite his pocket. 
Ibid, xxxix, He smote Mr. Tappet tit on the back. 
fig. a 1223 After. R. 324 Smit him anonriht mid te jerde 
of tunge schrifte. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 310 To smyte hem 
with the same lodd With which I am of love smite, xfixx 
Bible Jer. xvui. 18 Come and let vs smite him with the 
tongue. [Also in earlier versions,] 1783 Grose Diet. 
Vulgar T„ To smite one's tutor , to get money from him. 


b. To stiike with the foot (for spur). Also 
said of the foot. Now rhet. or poet. 

13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 4059 Mani he smot of fot & fest, 
13. . Sir Belies (A.) 3398 Stre Morice of Mounclere His stede 
smot [tv. prekyd] scenes Sabeie. x8ax Joanna Bailue 
Metr. Leg , Wallace xxxvii, And proudly smote the giound 
with fiimer tiead. 18*9 Carlyle Misc. (1857) II. xxo 
Happy that the virago's foot did not even smite him. 1842 
Tennyson Morte d'Arth. 190 Juts of slippery crag that 
rang Sharp-smitten with the dint of armed heels. 

C. To strike or touch (a harp, etc.) so as to 
produce musical sounds. Now poet. 

£1384 Chaucer II. Fame 11. 777 Eke whan men harpe 
strynges smyte,. .Loo with thestioke the ayre to-bieketn. 
1486 Bk. St. Albans dj b, Then smyte youre tabur.and cry 
huff, huff, huff and make the fowle to spryng^ 1784. Cowper 
Task v, 682 Ah, tinkling cymbal, ..Smitten in vainl such 
music cannot charm [etc.]. 184* Tennyson Lockslty Hall 
34 Love took up the harp of Life, and. .Smote the chord of 
Self. 1847 Prmc, iv. 38 A maid, Of those beside her, 
smote her harp, and sang. 

■f d. Nant. (See quot.) 06 s .— 0 

a 1623 Nomenclator N avails (Hail. MS. 2301) s.v. Smit- 
ting , This Line is called a Smitting Line. Soe they smite 
the missen, that is pull the Roape that the Saiie mate come 
downe. [Hence in Harris and later Diets.] 

4 . Of the Deity, in or after Biblical use : To 
visit with death, destruction, or overthrow; to 
afflict or punish in some signal manner. (Cf. 8 b.) 

CX150 Canterbury Ps. iii. 8 ForiJam )m ofslofce vel smite 
ealle witSeigieude me, a 1300 E. E. Psalter civ. 34 He 
smate al firstkinned in land of J>a. 1390 Gower Conf. I. x8g 
The hond of hevene him smot In tokne of that he was for- 
swore. £1440 Jacob's Well 126 pe more pat god smyteth 
hem. wytb his wreche. 1535 Covfrdale i Sam. xxv. 58 
The Lortlc smote him, so y l he dyed. x6xx Bible Ps. Ixix. 
26 Let none dwell in their tents. For they persecute him 
whom thou hast smitten. 12x737 Abf. Wake (J.), Let us 
not mistake God's goodness, nor imagine, because he smites 
us, that we are forsaken by him. 1784 Cowper Task vi. 
464 The Governor of all.. has interpos’d, Not seldom, his 
avenging arm, to smite Th' injurious tramplcr upon nature's 
law. 1843 Whittier C. Southwick 142 The Lotd shall 
smite the proud, and lay His hand upon the strong. 

5 . To strike with a weapon, etc., so as to inflict 
serious injrny or death ; also, to strike hard with 
a cutting tool. Now rhet. or foet. 

Freq. const. througA,upon, etc. (a certain part). To smite 
. .hip and thigh ; see Hip sb. 1 2 d. 

£ 1205 Lay. 6503 pe king droh his sweord,. .and pet deor 
he smat a-nan uppe pat haiued-bmn. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 4473 Lucye pe senatour was mid a spere poru ysmite. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 6671 Qua smites man xn wil to slo, He 
sal him-self be slan alsua. 1373 Barbour Bruce vi. 136 He 
smat the first sarygorusly Vnh his spere, ..Till hedoun to 
the erd hym hare. £ 1400 Maundev. (lioxb.) xi. 43 In pat 
place sawe Dauid pe aungell smytandpe folk with a swerde. 
c 1430 Contin. Brut 423 There this persone smote this ifrere 
Randulf, and sloue hym. 15x3 Douglas AEneid vi. iii. 46 
Smyte with the ax did rair the aikis hie. 1396 Spenser 
F. Q. iv. ix. 20 Ne yeelded foote, ..But being doubly smitten 
likewise doubly smit. 164s G. Sandys Paraphr. Song 
ofSolont.v. ii, The Watch.. In this pursuit the Afflicted 
found : Smot, wounded [etc.). 1676 Hobbes Iliad iv. 427 
He smote was with a Spear into the Brain. 184a Tf.nnvson 
Morte D'Arth. 25,1 am so deeply smitten thro’ the helm 
That without help I cannot last till mom. 1844 Mrs. 
Browning Drama Exile 64 This the sword.. That smote 
upon the forehead, Lucifer The angel. 

refl. £1383 Chaucer L.G. W, 913 Thisbe, To the herte 
sche hire self smot. 15x4 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 1. 103 
The said Ranalde, with a small knyff that he had secrett, 
smott hym self. 

fig. c 1386 Chaucer Clerk’s T, 66 Deeth menaceth enery 
age and smyt, 1590 SrENSER F. Q. hi, ii. 35 That blinded 
God, which hath ye blindly smit, Another arrow hath. 18x3 
T. Busby Lucret. I. iil 1250 Great Homer lives no more, 
Smote, like the rest, by Time’s relentless power. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. iil 176 From my breast the involuntary 
sigh Brake, as she smote me with the light of eyes. 

to. With compl. to death (cf. Death sb. 12) or 
dead. Also in fig. context. 

£ X200 Ormin 14677 Abraham . . hoff pe swerd . .To smltenn 
itt [«. Isaac] to dmde. c 1330 Arth. <5- Merl. 8047 (Kolbing), 
Mani paien to dep [were] ysmite Wip s werdes of stiel. 1377 
Langl. P , PI . 13 , in. 322 What smyth pat ony [weapon] 
smytlieth be smyte perwith to dethe. 1313 Douglas AEneid 
v. ix. 9x In the skyis [he] smate hir deid. t8xg Shelley 
Lines C ostler eagh Admin, ii. The abortion with which she 
travaileth Is Liberty, smitten to death. 187X R. Ellis 
Catullus lxviii. 1^3 When those monster bhds..his arrow 
Smote to the death. 

c. In or after Biblical use : To strike, or strike 
down, in battle ; to kill, slay. 

*1300 Cursor M. 3971 pat quils esau smat an 0 pe tua pe 
toper party suld scape him fra, 1382 Wyclif Josh. vii. 5 
The whiche . . ben smyten of the men of the cytee of Hay. 
xsfo Bible (Geneva) Josh, x, 19 Followe after your enemies, 
and smite all the hindemost. 1507 Beard Theatre God’s 
Judgem. (16x2) 309 He caused, .the Citie of the Priests to 
he smote with the edge of the sword. 1631 Gouge God’s 
Arrows in. §84. 340 By Saul they were once, and again 
smitten s and finally by David they were utterly vanquished. 
*754 Young Centaur 11. Wks. 1757 IV. 136 Not Babylon 
alone has been smitten at a banquet, and perished in its 
joys. 


| V* Vt UJO.UK> UI utuuuus ; 

claw, horn, hoof, etc. Obs. 

c xao5 Lay. 20172 Hauekes hine [the crane] smite#, ci 
Owl <J. Night. 78 Al pat pu myht myd clyure smy 
c 1374 Chaucer Boetlu in. met. vii. (1868) 80 pe bee. .styn 
pe hertes of hem pat ben ysmy te. 138a Wyclif Exod. 
28 If an oxe with the horn smyte a man. 14. . Lat.&l 
I rov, (MS. Douce 52) fol, 16 While pe hors liykys war I 
he the ne smyte. 






7 . a. Of hail, lightning, flame, etc. : To strike 
and injure ; to destroy, blast. 

138a Wyclif Exod. ix. 25 The hawle smoot.. a tie that 
weien in feeldes,. .and al erbe of the foelde wnoote the 
hawle. 1387 Thkvisa Higden (Rolls) III. 63 Romulus w.is 
i-smyte wip lijtnynge, £1400 Rom. Rose 3755 Whim the 
flawme of the veiry biond. .Had Ilialacoil with hotesiintc. 
1480 Robt. Dmy ll 343 in Hark E. P. /’. 1 . 233 A man had 
ben as good as hane be smytten with thornier, As to hnuea 
stroke of hys hand. 1333 Covukdah: li.ied. ix. ji Thus the 
flax and the barlye were smytten. e 1630 Mu 1 on Arcades 
52, I . . heal . . what the cioss due-looking Planet smites. 
1760 Sterne Serin. IIL 136 The hopeful south..; some 
cruel distemper lays him ptostrale upon the eaith, smit 
and shrivelled up with a malignant blast. 1813 T. Bushy 
Lucret. II. vi. 676 Eruptive wituN, what cities have they 
smote 1 1820 Shelley Vis. Sea 61 Six the thunder h.u 

smitten, And they lie black as mummies. 

to. To beat or dash against (something). 

CX440 Jacob's Well 248 pe nunc gurnet Sc sonde is smet 
& betyn wytli flodys of pe sc, pe mote salt & bytier it 
is. 1624 Quarles Job Militant lit. 4; Which [wind] with 
a full-mouth Blast Hath smote the House. 1805 Wuuusw. 
Prelude 1.440 With the din Smitten, the pimpucs rang 
aloud. 1839 I.oncf. Hyperion ii. 6 The stoim-wind smites 
the wall of the mountain cliff. 

0. Of sunlight, etc. : To beat or shine strongly 
upon. Also in fig. context. 

1388 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 28 As thy eye beames, when 
their fresh rayse hauc smot The night of dew (etc,]. *667 
Milton P. L. iv. 244 Wheie the morning Sun fust warmly 
smote The open field. 1788 Anna Smvaiik Lett. (181 1) II. 
107 On an open plain smote by the summer's sun, 183a 
Tf.nnyson CEiiouc 54 Far up the solitary morning smote 
The streaks of virgin snow, 1884 W. C. Smiiii Kildrosian 
43 A broad beam of tbc garish light Smote with n gloty her 
golden hair. 

8. Of diseases, distempers, etc. : To attack, affect 
suddenly or grievously. Freq. in pa. pple., and 
const, by or with (a malady, etc.). 

£1250 Gen. f; Ex. 3690 Dor wttift 3I1C tfanne wifi lepre 
smiten. X303 R. Bkunne Handl. Sjnne 11920 A lymme 
bat ys.. smete yn pallesye. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
* V. 123 Constantyn was i-smyte wip a strong mettelrie, e *4*5 
Cursor M. 11817 (Trin.), pe pnlesy smoot his oon side. 1663 
S. Patrick Pared. Pilgr. xxxi. (1687) 370 You may as well 
desire.. to haveaDead l’alsie smite vourloyns. x868 Free- 
man Norm. Cong. (1877) H. 446 Abbot Mannig..lmd been 
smitten by paralysis. 

transf. 1796 Ii. Hunter tr. St. -Pierre's Stud. Nat. (17179) 
II. 179 A province considered even at Pctersbmg as smitten 
•with sterility. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. x. 1. i, A France 
smitten.. with plague after plague. 

to. Of personal agents, or of the Deity (cf. 4). 
a 1300 Cursor M. 20957 A jugclur wit blindnes he smat. 
c 1440 Jacob's Well 126 pey se no3t how god smyt hem in 
here body, wyth sykenes & tribulacyoun. 1333 CovKKDALR 
Zech. xiv, 12 This shalbe the plage, whcrwithy* Lorde wil 
smyte all people. 164a D. Rogers Naaman 30 He foigat 
himselfe, till the Lord smot him with the plague. 

9 . To infect, imbue, impress, strike suddenly or 
strongly with some feeling or sentiment. Chiefly 
in pa. pple. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 15643 Wit strung died he smiton was. 
1390 Gower Conf. II. 136 Withoute good disciecioun This 
king with avarice is smite. 1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. lviii. 
Artow seke, or smyt with Ielousye? 1333 Coverualk Job 
xxi. 6, I am afrayed, and my flesh is smytten with fearc. 
1622 Fletcher Prophetess iji. i, ’Twas I that., smote yc* all 
with terrour. 1671 Milton P. R. iv. 562 But Satan smitten 
with amazement fell. 1718 Popf. Ilia i 1. 354 Smit u ith love 
of honourable deeds. 1829 Hood E. Aram 50 The Usher 
took six hasty strides, As smit with suddeu pain. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. i. I. 7 Tyrams, who, when at the 
height of greatness, were smitten with remorse. 

10 . Of the heart, conscience, etc. : To discom- 
pose or disquiet (one) ; to affect painfully. 

138a Wyclif 2 Sam. xxiv. 10 The herte of Dauid smoot 
hym, afttr that the puplc is nuumbred. x6xx Ihm.K 1 Sam. 
xxiv. 5 Dauids heart smote him, because he had cut off 
Sauls skirt 1x1700 Evilyn Diary 5 May 1639, My besot 
smote me for it. 1805-6 Cary Dante’s Inf xix. tat Mean- 
while, as thus I sung, he, whether wiath Or cwmeience 
smote him, violent upsprang. t886 'II. Conway’ Li. tug 
or Dead 11. v, I said good.byc with a coldne-ts for which my 
heart smote me. 

to. To distress or perturb (a person, the mind, 
conscience, etc.). 

£1470 Henry Wallace xi. i^66Thi febyll wordis.vill nocht 
my conscience smyt. 1333 Cos fkdali: i Sam. \siv. 5 It 
smote him afterwarde in bis hoi t, because he bad cut of the 
typpe of Sauls garment. 1606 Shaks. Ant. 4- Cl. v. ii. 104 
A greefe that smites [pr. suites! My very heart at t ote. 
1817 Shelley Rev. Islam mi. .wii, Her flight... smutu my 
lonesome heart more than all nii-ery. 

11 . To strike or impress (the mind, etc.) favour- 
ably or attractively. Chiefly in pa. pple. ami 
const, with. 


fi* ; — t o xnvy mnv uic 

pretty stories, ..and here and there a small sentence which 
smites their fancy. 1728 Pope Dune, in, .vy See now, 
what Dulness and tier sons admire t See what the charms 
that smite the simple heart. 1784 Cow rut Task v. 560 
omit with the beauty of so fair a scene. *847 II. Miillr 
lest- hocks (1837) 3 Smit by the singular ingenuity of the 
philosophic infidel. 1875 Jowept Plato («J. a) V, 191 
Plato is smitten with some features of government which 
he finds m Egypt. 

b* To inspire or inflame with love j to enamour. 
Chiefly in pa. pple. and const, with or by* 

_i663 Pepvs Diary j Jan., Lord Chesterfield. . is. .put away 
from Court upon the score of his lady's having smitten the 
Duke of Yorke, *677 Mifics Fr. Diet, it, uv., To smite * 
man, or causehup to fall in love with her. *687 — Gt. Fr. 
DtcU 11* s.v«, To bo smitten with * Woouui) to bo pftuioo* 
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ately in love with her. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 80 r 3 
Phillis one Day.. smote the Heart of a gay West-Indian. 
*755 Mem . Capt. P. Drake II. xiv. 243 He soon gave me 
to undei stand he was smitten with the Landlady. 1848 
Thackeray Van. Fair xvii, Young Lieutenant Spatter- 
dash, .was evidently and cjuickly smitten by Mrs. Crawley. 
1871 B. Taylor Faust i. iii. (1873! II. 32 Hath one of you 
a girl with whom he's smitten ? 

12. Of thoughts : To strike or occur suddenly to 
(a person). 

1870 W. M. Baker New Timothy 104 (Cent.), A sudden 
thought smote her. 

III.. 13. To strike or cut off{th.z head, a limb, 
etc.) with a slashing blow. (Common in ME.) 

c 1203 Lay. 9204 He lette smiten him of hast haefde. c 1273 
Passion our Lord 198 in O. E. Misc. 43 Seynte peter., 
smot of Malkes ere. c *383 Chaucer L. G. IV. 1817 Lucrece, 
Men myghte smyte of hire arm or hed. c 1450 Merlin xiv. 
222 He and Frelent were besy to smyte of his heed. 1368 
Grafton Chron. II. 674 He..commaunded his heade there 
to be smitten off. «i6i8 Raleigh Mahomet (1637) 203 
With his own hands cut his throat and smoat off his head. 

b. To strike or knock, to drive or force with a 
blow or stioke, away, back, from, off, out, over, 
etc. (Common in ME.) Also transf. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6705 Qua smites vte his thains eie, 
138a Wyclif Matt. x. 14 Smytith awey the dust fro joure 
feet, c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 1. 438 How he lost hys 
steris-man, Which that the stcre.. Smote ouer horde. 14.. 
26 Pol. Poems xxvi. 73 Now hatheage y-smete me fro My 
pryncipall feder of lolyte. 1470-83 Malory Arth. m. vu 
106 Syre gauayne smote hym of his hors, 1333 Coverdale 
Susanna i, 25 Then ranne there one to the orcharde dore, 
& smote it open. 1550 Machyn Diary (Camden) 207 
Hytt brust in pesses, and on pesse..smott on of ys legfs] 
a-way. 1601 Holland Pliny II, 393 Repressing or smiting 
backe the swelling incident to wounds. 1684 [see A. 2 a. e], 

14. To knock, beat, or strike down (+ adown ), 
to the earth or ground. (Common in ME.) 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 316 Hov is hat hit..smit a-doun 
wel grete treon 7 a 1300 K. Horn 639 Hi gonne me assaille, 

. . I smot hem alle to grunde. a 1400 Lybeaus Disc. 1183 
Thrc stedes heoddes doun ryght. He smot at strokes thre. 
C1470 Henry Wallace xt. 172 To ground he smat him 
quhar he stud. 1330 Palsgr. 723/1 This wynde hath 
smytten downe almost all my corne. 1390 Spenser F. Q. 
in. i. 28 With that her mortall speare She mightily auentred 
towards one, And downe him smot. i6n Bible Judges xx. 
39 Surely they are smitten downe before vs. 1838 Sears 
A than. u. xii, 230 He . . smote him blind to the earth beneath 
the blaze. 

Jig. c 1330 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 339 That is muchel 
reuthe to wite, That alle manere godnesse is thus adoun 
i-smite. 1333 Coverdale Ps. cxTii[i]. 3 For the enemie 
..smyteth my life downe to the grounde. 1871 Freeman 
Norm. Cana. (1876) IV. 249 The last hopes of the House 
of Godwine had been smitten to the ground. 

+b. With down. To droop or lower (one’s head 
or countenance). Obs. 

c 1303 in Wright Pol. Songs (Camden) xg3When the Kyng 
of Fraunce y-herde this tydynge, He smot doun is heved, 
c *374 Chaucer Troylus n. 340 With that he smot his heed 
adoun anone, And gan to motre. 1382 Stanyhurst JEneis 
hi. (Arb.) 80 Downe she smote her visadge. 

15. a. To hew, cut, chop, or break in pieces, frag- 
ments, etc. Const, with preps., as a, in, on, to. 
Also in fig. context. (Common in ME.) 

a 1320 Sir Tristrem 495 pe chine he smot atvo. c 1373 Cur. 
sor M. 21393 (Fairf.), In foure pecis bai hit smate. 1390 
Gower Conf. 1. 109 A firy thonder sodeinly He sende, and 
him to poufdre smot. c 1440 Gesta Rom. xxxii. 126 Smite 
the gurdill [oflechery] in thre, sell, in prayer, fastyng, and 
almesdede. 1530 Palsgr. 723/1 He hath smytten his har- 
nayes al to peces. x6xx Bible Ecclus. xxxvi. 10 Smite in 
sunder the heads of the rulers. 

b. To bring into a certain condition by, or as 
by, striking. Also with adj. compl. rare. 

1338 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 46 pei were a partie smyten 


fie. a. To strike (fire) from a stone or other 
hard substance. Cf. Slat vA 2 . Obs. 

cxtaoS. Eng. Leg. I. 237 He brou^te a fuyr-Ire ant a 
ston, pare- with to smite me fuyr. c 1440 Gesta Rom. Ixvu 
208 Whan be nyjt com, be maide ..smot fire at a stone. 
x6x6 B. Jonson Barriers Wks. 966 When m aday of honour 
fire was smit. 1671 J. Webster Metallogr. vu. 113 He 
nameth four of other colouis, forth of which fire is smitten. 
+ to. To let out (blood) by lancing. Obs.- 1 _ 
*323 Fitzherb. Hush. § 38 Take a bloud-yren, and set it 
streight vppon the vayne, and smyte him bloudde on botne 

&3 17!*To strike, deal, or give (a blow, stroke, etc.). 

X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 4441 Vewe duntes hit smite, c 13,20 
Cast. Love 1148 Grete bofletes among me him smot. 1390 
Gower Conf. II. 72 Thei smyten strokes bot a fewe. c 1430 
Merlin xxiu. 424 Merlin, .drough that wey. .smytingegrete 

Snout Image, etc. (1879) 84 A terrible blow shall be smitten. 
+b. To engage in or fight (a battle). uos. 

X207 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 269 Hii smite per a? bataile hard 
an sJong inou. 1338 R. Brunne Chron. { iBxo) 14 Under 
Elendoune be bataile was smyten. <* *47° 

cxvii i 6 Svxe batayles agayne King Knout he smote. 1600 

Mm^n LiJv xU. 1001 [He] smit a brave and fortunate 
Kile whhtbe Vaccei, 9 1631 Weever AnC’FtmtredMoH. 
317 This battell was smitten m the yeare of Grace 437- 
fo. To make or produce (a wound, etc.) by 

S ax4oo S StockA. Medical MS. i. 298 in A ttglia 3°2 
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smyten other seuen grete woundes. 1333 Coverdale r Sam. 
xix. 8 Dauid wente forth.. and smote a greate slaughter, 
so that they fled before him. 1382 Munday Brief Discourse 
in Arb. Garner VIII. 213 note, Drawing his dagger, he 
smit a great hole in it. 

18. To diive, hammer, knock, strike (a thing) 
with some degree of force against, into, on, etc., 
something else. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6261 In be see his wand he smat. c 1330 
R. Rrunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 4422 Nemny bar be scheld 
0 sker, & Iulius smot his swerd ouer fer. a 1400-50 Alex - 
ander 3878 Smeten was smaiagdans in-to be smeth werkis. 
1302 Arnolds Chron. 165 Make pinnys of wylowe and 
smyte them faste in. 1393 Shahs. Liter. 176 His falchion 
on a flint he softly smiteth. x6xx Bible Judges iv. 21 Then 
Iael..went softly vnto him, and smote the nalle into’ his 
temples. 1670 Petius Fodinse Reg. 41 Then the Smitet of 
Irons.. smites them upon the Monie. 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. 1. iv. ii, Large clubs, which they smite angrily against 
tile pavement ! Ibid. h. 1. xii, Each smiting heartily his 
palm into his fellow's. 

b. To strike, dash, or clap together (+ samen) or 
against each other. 

<1x300 Cursor M. 11098 Iesus samen ITrin. togider] his 
handes smat. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxlii. 
(1495) 946 Cymbales..ben smytte togider and sowneth and 
ryngeth. 1533 Coverdale Ecclus. xiii. 2 Yf j* one be 
smytten agaynst the other, it shal be broken. 1611 Bible 
Numb. xxiv. xo Hee smote his hands together. 1671 J. 
Webster Metallogr. vi. 102 Which rubbed hard or smitten 
together forcibly, .. give sparks of fire. 1842 Tennyson 
Morte d'A rth. 86 But when he saw the wonder of the hilt, 
. .he smote His palms together, 
fc. refl. (Cf. sense 24 .) Obs. 

C1205 Lay. 25605 pes drake and beore. .smiten heom to- 

f aderen mid feondliche raesen. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8323 
Iii bisegede vaste the toun, so but the bridde day pe 
cristine ost smot him out. 1390 Gower Conf. 1. 120 So that 
ayeina Roche of Ston..He smot himself til he was ded. 
1490 Caxton Eneydos lx. 138 [They] ranne soone to fetche 
theyr armures. And thenne Turnus smote hym selfe in to 
the troians. 

+ d. In pa. pple. Stuck {full) of, studded or 
set thickly (with). Obs. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 3424 With corouns on bede, As it 
smytten ware all.. of smaragdens fine. £1460 Contin. 
Brut 518 His brigantines smytten ful of gylted nayles. 
+19. a. To make or contract (an agreement, etc.). 
c 1323 Lei le Freine 322 Treuthe [was] plight. Allas 1 
that he no hadde y-wite, Er the forward were y.smite. 1382 
Wyclif Gen. xxi. 27 Bothe thei smyten a boond of pees. 
1596 H. Clapham Brief Bible L 31 lehovah appeareth and 
smiteth a Covenant with him. 

ft). To strike or coin (money). Obs. 

1338 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 238 Edward did smyte rounde 
penv, halfpeny, ferthyng. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 138 Er 
cola was smite In Coign. 1423 Rolls o/Parlt. IV. 238/1 
That the Maister of the Mynte do smyte . . half nobles. 
1333 Coverdale i Macc. xv. 6 , 1 geue the leaue to smyte 
money of thine owne. 

+ c. To hew or cut (a step). Obs. rare , 

<11400-50 Alexander 3342 Of a Smeth srru 
Smyten was be tobir [step]. 

+ d. To cut off (a helping of meat). Obs. rare . 
a 1483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. (x7go ) 59 That the 
messes. . be smyttyn in a suffyeyaunt and according manner. 

+ 20. a. To strike (an hour) ; to announce or 
notify by sounding a hell. Obs. (Cf. 21 c.) 

c 1369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 1323 In the castell ther 
was a belle, As hyt hadde smyte oures twelve Tberewyth I 
a-wooke my selve. 1389 in Eng. Gilds (X870) 60 Ho-so 
komys aftyr prime be smytyn, he xal pay. d. c 1430 in 
Aungier Syon (1840) 373 Whylst..the president smyiethe 
alliga [re. all in], the couente schal stonde in the freytour. 
+ to. To discharge (a cannon). Obs. rare, 
c 1430-73 in Halliw. E. Eng. Misc. (Warton Cl.) 32 That 
gonne was welle smet, Thoj it had be with a stonne. 

IV. absol. or intr. 21. To deal or give a blow 
or blows; to strike, deliver strokes. Also with 
advs., as on, out. + Of a horse : To kick or fling. 

exaoo Trtn. Coll. Horn. 61 Bute we turnen to gode..he 
wile smite mid bredlinge swuerde. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 
316 No wonder pei it smite harde. 13.. Sir Bettes (A.) 404 
A lokep, as a wolde smite Wib is bat. 138a Wyclif 
x Esdras iv. 8 If he seie to smyten, thei smite, 14.. Guy 
Warm. 10248 Mases of yron . . for to smyte wele. c 1470 
Henry Wallace iii. 3 63 ‘ Smyt on,' he said, 1 1 defy thine 
actioune’. 1330 Palsgr. 723/1 You smyte to harde. 1333 
Coverdale Luke xxii. 49 Lorde, shal we smyte with the 
swerde? xfioo Surflet Countric Forme 178 If he see that 
he beginne not to smite and snort,.. he shall leade him by 
the reines out of the stable, x 667 Milton P. L. vu 230 
Satan.. Saw where the Sword of Michael smote. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. vi. iii, Louis.. clutched the tongs, ana 
even smote with them. 1890 Doyle White Company vii, 
There was one, indeed,, .who smote out like a true man. 
Jig, ex 400 Beryn 1456 Yeur wyff woll si kirliche.. smyte 
with hir tunge. 1624 Quarles Sion's Elegies 11. xix, That 
God that smit, oh, mooue that God to heale. 

b. To strike with a hammer in doing smith- 
work ; now spec, to strike with the sledge. 

X388 Wyclif Isaiah xii. 7 A smyth of metal smytynge 
with an hamer. 1360 Bible (Geneva) Ibid., So the worke- 
man comforted the founder, & he that smote with the 
hammer, him that smote by course. x88i T. Hardy 
Laodicean 1. iv, The husband used to smite for Jimmy 
More the blacksmith. x888 Elworthy W. Somerset Word- 
Ik. 683 The smith hammers, the assistant smites. 

+ 0 . Of a clock : To strike, chime. Obs. 
x 448-0 in Willis & Clark Cambridge ( 1886 ) 1 . 383 He wold 
. . neuer go to werke till the clocke smyte. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur xiv, xii. 681 Thenae he herde a clok smyte on his 
ryght hand, c 1330 Coverdale Order of Church in Den. 
mark in tr. Calvin's Treat. Sacrament Eu}b, Whan the 
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clocke smyteth (which is comenly .vii. in Sommer, & .viii. 
in wynter). 

22. To strike, deliver a blow or stroke, etc., al, 
on, or upon (also + to) something. 

c X205 Lay. 23963 Frolle..a-dun riht sloh, and smat an 
ArSures sceld. ci 290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 231 He gan i-mete 
bis lubere fisch, and smot to him faste. 13.. SirBenes(A ) 
1043 So harde bp smitest vpon me kroun. 1387-8 T. Usk 
Test. Love in. vii. (Skeat) 1. 99 So ofte must men on the 
oke smyte, til the happy dent nave entred. 1412-20 Lydg. 
Chron. Troy in. 1204 [Menelaus] smette at him with his 
scharpe swerde Vp-on be hede. c 1430 Merlin xxxi. 624 Ye 
shall smyte vpon hem of that other partye. 1333 Cover- 
dale Jer. xxxi. 19, I shall smyte vpon my thee. x6xx Bible 
Exod. vh. 17, I will smite with the rod.. vpon the waters 
which ai e in the riuer. 

transf. 1842 Tennyson Locksley Hall 33 Love took up the 
harp of Life, and smote on all the chords with might, 
to. Of things, in lit. or fig. uses. 

14x3-20 Lydg. Chi on. Troy 11.5075 On hillis hijegan his 
bemys smyte. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 298 The torrid Clime 
Smote on him sore besides. 1837 Whittier Fountain 88 
Iron clang and hammer's ringing Smote upon his ear. 1852 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. iii. 15 The words smote heavily 
on Eliza’s heart. 

+ 23. To come together (or samen) in conflict. 

c 1203 Lay. 5x83 Heo smiten to-gsedere; helmes b e r e 
gullen. c 1230 Gen. <$• Ex. 2109 De ranc he hauen So ouer- 
cumen, To-samen it smiten. 138a Wyclif i Esdras ii. 22 
Kingis and cites smitende togidere. 14.. Guy IVarw. 
1893 Now bey smyten faste samen: I wot, ther was lytull 
gamen. 1470-85 Malory Arthur IV. xviii. 142 [They] 
smote to gyders with her swerdes that her sheldes flewe in 
cantels. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. v. 8 As when a Gryfon . . A 
Dragon fiers encountreth,.; With hideous horrour both to- 
gether smight. 

to. To come together with, some degree of force; 
to strike or dash on or against something. 

c X275 Lay. 1788 pe sipes smiten o ban strond. c 1290 S. 
Eng. Leg. I. 69 And euere bat watur bi-hinden him smot 
to-gadere beie. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxvii. 
(Bodl. MS.), By hardenes of boones bat smyteb and meueb 
togedres. 1535 Coverdale Dan. v. 6 His knees smote one 
agaynst the other. x6xx Bible Nahum ii. 10 The heart 
melteth, and the knees smite together. 18x7 Shelley Rev. 
Islam iv. I, The old man took the oars, ana soon the bark 
Smote on the beach. 

+ 24. To shoot or move lapidly ; to dart, rush. 

ri220 Bestiary 507 in O. E. Misc., Vt of his Srote it smit 
an onde. <2x225 Alter. R. 94 Ase swifte..ase is sunne 
gleam, bet smit from east into |>a west. 13.. K. Alts. 494 
[Laud MS.), pe lyoun smoot in to be Est. 1481 Caxton 
Godfrey exxx. 194 Thyse thre smote in emong the .xxx. 
turkes. 

25. To strike, to pass or penetrate, in, into, or 
through something. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 316 Jwane b e wynd and bat fuyr 
smiteth poru} b e watui-cloude. c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 

f 6z The deeth he feeleih thurgh his herte smyte. X393 
.angl. P. PI. C. xx. 323 pe smoke and pe smorpre pat smyt 
in oure eyen. c X400 Ywaine fy Gaw. 377 In my face the 
levening smate. <1x425 Cursor M. 11824 (Trin.), pe fester 
smoot pour3e his body. 1333 Coverdale x Sam. xix. 10 
The iauelynge smote in the wall. <2x652 J. Smith Set. 
Disc. vi. 187 From whence the objects of dread and admira- 
tion . . smite and insinuate themselves into their senses. 1869 
Tennyson Coining Arthur 57 But Arthur.. Felt the light 
of her eyes into his life Smite on the sudden. 

+ b. To give pain to one’s heart. Obs. 

0x300 K. Horn 1481 Hit smot to homes herte So bitere 
pat hit smerte. c 1430 Coventry Myst. 81 ^our swemj nge 
smytyht to myn hert depe. 

+ o. To occur suddenly to one. Obs. 
c 1440 AlpJt. Tales 20 It smate in his mynd pat it was 
bod ane illusion of pe devull. 

+ 20. To change, pass, fall, into something. Obs. 
c X305 St. Dnnstan 74 in E. E.P. (1862) 36 Treoflmge heo 
smot her and per in anoper tale sone. 13. . Gaw. <5-_ Gr. 
Knt. 1763 With smope smylyng & smolt pay smeten in-to 
merpe. 14.. Guy Warm. (C.) 1x96 To pe erthe he felle 
downe And smete in a grete swowne. 

Smiter (smartsr). Also 3 smitar, 4 emitter, 
4-7 smyter, 5 -ere. [f. Smite v. + -er 1 . So 
Fris. smiter, Du. smijter , G. schmeisser, etc.] 

1. One who smites, strikes, or buffets; a heater, 
striker. 

a X225 Auer. R. 156 Heo wule..a;ein pe smitare beoden 
uorS hire cheoken. a 1300 Cursor M. 6683 pe smiter sal 
quite his lechyng, And pe scath of his liging. 138a Wyclif 
Isaiah 1. 6 My bodi I jaf to the smyteres, and my chekes to 
the pulleris. 1495 Trevisa's Barth. De P, R. xvm. Ixv. 
280 Wban a lyon is wounded he,.resyth on the smyter. 
1333 Coverdale Isaiah xxvii. 7 Smyteth he not his smyter, 
as euel as he is smytten himself? ■— Lain. iii. 30 He 
offreth his cheke to the smyter. x6o8 A. Willet Hexapla 
Exod. 477 The smiter was to bee apprehended. > 1664 J. 
Tombes {title), Saints no Siniters J or, Smiters Civil Powers 
not the Work of Saints. 1813 Byron Corsair 111. viii, 
Therefore came I.. To smite the smiter _with the scimitar. 
1870 Jebb Sophocles' Electra (ed. 2) p. vi, Pelops, smiter of 
horses. 

fig, 1869 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) II. xxB Lanfranc 
shone forth as the irresistible smiter of heresy. 

+ b. [After L. percussor.~\ An executioner. Obs. 
a X380 Virg, Antioch 233 in Horstin. Altengl. Leg. (1878) 
30 A smiter gif per heo to day, Me to sle, nou icomen in 
[etc.], c 1430 Life St. Katlu (1884) 61 The batayl of my 
stryf fulfylled, I abyde the swerd of the smyter. c 1440 
Capgr. St.Kath. v. 1885 The mayde leyde foorth hir nekke 
fayr & white, And thus she seyde on-to the smytere thoo. 

c. One who applies a tiling by striking, rare— 1 . 
*670 Pettds Fodinte Reg, 41 Then the Smiter of Irons, 
after they be graved, smites tnem upon the Monie. 

d. dial. (See quot.) 
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t fl« 3 E. Moor Suffolk Words, Smiter, one who does any 
thing with energy; or in a sti iking manner. 

2 . f a. A weapon with which one smites ; a 
sword, a scimitar. Obs. 

Partly, if not entirely, suggested by simiter ' scimitar ’. 
iSg* Lyly Endym. r. iii, It is my Simiter ; which I by 
construction often studying to bee compendious, call my 
Smyter. 1593 Nashe Four Lett. Con/. Wks. (Grosart) II. 
202 Put vp thy smiter, O gentle Peter. 1633 B. Jonson 
Tale T-ub iv. in, Put thy smiter up, and hear; I dare not 
tell the truth to a drawn sword. 1648 Leg, Ca.pt. Jones 2 
His fatall Smiter thiice aloft he shakes, 
b. Cant. An arm. rare 
a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew. [Hence in Bailey, Grose, 
etc] 

3 . A variety of fancy pigeon (see qnot. 1778). 

1668 Charleton Onomast. 76 Gyraticcs,. .Clappeis, & 

Smiters. 1676 Willuchby Ornitli. 11. xv. 132 Percussorcs , 
Aug lict Smiters. 1678 Ray tr. Willughby 182 Smiters.. 
do not only shake their Wings as they fly: But also, .clap 
them so strongly, that [etc.]. . . Our Country-men distinguish 
between Tumblers ana Smiters. 1778 G. White Selborne 
lxxxiv, Pigeons, and particularly the soit called smiteis, 
have a way of clashing their wings, the one against the 
other, over their backs, with a loud snap, c 1800 D. Girton 
Pigeon Fancy er 107 The smiter. .neaily resembles the tum- 
bler, the size excepted, it being a much laigei bird. *854 
Meall Moubra/s Poultry 277 Smiter.— This sub-vaiiety, 
if it ever existed as distinct, has now entirely disappeared. 

attiib. 1783 Latham Gen. Synop. Birds II. 11. 614 Smiter 
Pigeon, Le Pigeon batteur. 

Smith (smiji), sb. Forms: 1-3 smitf, 4smiJ>, 
3- smith, 5 (7) smithe ; 2 smy$, 3-4 smyf>, 4-7 
smyth (5 smyjt), 5-6 smythe ; 4-5 smeth, 6 
Sc. smeith, [Common Teut. : OE. smid, = OFris. 
smeth , smid (WFris. and EFris. smid, NFiis. 
smet, st/ter, stnas), MDu. emit {smet), smid (Du. 
smid), MLG. (and LG.) smid, smed, OIIG. smid , 
smit (MHG. smit, smid-, G. schmicd, + schmid), 
ON. smiSr (Icel. smibur, Nonv. smid ; MSw. 
smiter, smidher , etc., Sw. and Da. smed) ; Goth. 
smtpa (in aisasmipa coppersmith) differs in de- 
clension. The relations of the stem are doubtful. 
The original sense was app, craftsman, skilled 
worker, in metal, wood, or other material, and 
this geneial use still remains in Icelandic.] 

1 . One who works in iron or other metals ; esp. 
a blacksmith or fariier; a forger, hammerman. 

Also freq. as a second element in combs., as black-, copper-, 
gold-, gun-, iron-, lock-, silver-, tin-, whitesmith. 

In the eai ly examples referring to Joseph, the word docs 
not mean 1 carpenter ’. but is simply used to reiulei L . falter. 

Beowulf 14s* Swa nine fyrndagum worhte wmpna smiS. 
c 950 Limits/ Gosp. Matt. xiii. 55 Ah ne Bis is smides vel 
wyrihta sunuf ciooo ^Elfric Gramm, xxxvi. 216 Jyf Su 
eweflst hit eudo, , .Sonne byft hit nama, smiS. a *200 V ices 

4 Virt. 31 He was buhsumane dead liche marine, Iosepe 3e 
smiSe. c 1273 Passion our Lord 59 in O. E. Misc., Hi 
seyden, he is a smyjjes snne, ne beo we noht his frend. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 23238 Als it war dintes on a steju pat 
smythes smittes in a smepey. 1390 Gower Coif. II. *59 He 
was a Smith With Jupiter, which in his foige Diverse 
thinges made him forge, c 145a Merlin xxiii. 427 The 
Emperour. .sente to seche a smyth to byndehym in cliaynes 
and feteies. 1484 Caxion Fables of AEsop m. xli, The 
forge of a smythe. 1530 Palsgr. 187 A farrer or a smythe 
that shoeth horses. 1595 Sitaks. John iv. ii. 103, I saw a 
Smith stand with his hammer (thus] The whilst his Iron did 
on the Anuile coole. 1637 Baxter Call to Unconverted 
(1666) 187 Like the Smiths dog, that is brought by custom 
to sleep under the noise of the hammers. 1704 T. Puller 
Med. Gymn. (1711) 49 By incessantly following his Blow, 
the Smith can bring Heat into his Bar of Iron. 1784 
Cowper Task v. 219 The first smith was the first muid’rer’s 
son. 183* D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863] II. in. ii. 83 The 
excellence of the ancient CeUic smiths. 

fig._ 164* Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St, iv. i. 237 True, every 
man is, fortune swx faber, the Smith to beat out his own 
fortunes. 1687 Dkydln Hind 4 Panther in. 1268 The 
Doves repented, tho' too late Become the Smiths of their 
own Foolish Fate. 

2 . In special collocations, as smith's coal, 
craft, dust, water, work (see quots., sense 3, 
Smithy sb. 4, and Smith- wobk). 

1578 Lyte JDodoens 175 It giowcth.. whereas there hath 
bene myning for Iron and ^Smithes cole. x88r Young 
Every Man own Mechanic 64a The fuel used is fine coal 
generally called ‘Smith's coaf' or * slack \ 1387 Tkevisa 
Higden (Rolls) II. 229 Tubalcain fonde first *smythes ciaft 
and grauynge. 136* T. Norton Calvin's Inst. xv. 69 A 
man may say they haue practised smithes ciaft all their 
lyfe. 1614 Raleigh Hist, of World 1. 1. vi. § 4 Tubal 
and Tubalcain (inuentors of pastorage, smiths-craft, and 
musick). 1568-9 Sarutn Churchw, Aces . (Swayne, 1896) 283 
Sande and "smythes dust, 2d. xvxa J. James tr. Le Blonds 
Gardening 33 Smiths-Dust is either the Scales beaten off at 
the.Anvil, or Iron Filings. 1344 Phaer Regim. Lyfe (tsfio) 
H uij b, Julep of roses with a iitle of "smiths water. *363 
Cooper Thesaurus, Ferraria aqua, smithes water in the 
cole trough wher in they quench yron. 1626 Bacon Sylva, 

5 84 Smiths water or other Metalline water, 17x4 French 

., ai H 53i Iron-Axels, Hinges, Axes, and such like 
Smiths Work. 1870 Cassell's Teckn, Edttc. III. 381 Most 
of the smith s_ work is taken by weight. 

t b- Smith's balm (see quot.). Obs. rare. 

1597 Gerarue Herbal $6x Smithes Bawme, or carpenters 
Bawme, is most singular to heale vp green wounds. . ; Diox- 
corides and Pliny [call], .this kind of Bawme. .Iron woort, 
8 , aitnb., as smith-shop , -tool', also + smith- 
coal, smithy-coal; + smith-man, an iron-smelter; 
smith ore (see quot.); f smith- water, smithy 
water ; •j- smith-wife, % female smith. 


152* Maldon Liber B. fol. 38 (MS.), Due naves onerate 
cum "Smythcoll. 1645-8* Boate Irelands A tit. Hist. 
(i860) 124 In the place where this Aline standetb, do lie 
little Smith-coals above the ground. _ 1408 in Eng. Hist. 
Rev. XIV. 519 In atipendio Johannis Gylle, "smythman 
alias blomer. 1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-m. 228 ■(Smith Ore, 
..a rich biown nsmatite iron ore. 1899 Daily News 17 
Nov. 5/2 At last there came a deputation fiom the boilci- 
shop and “smith-shop. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11. 1. 1, He 
sends for his "smith-tools. 154* Copland Guydons Bonn. 
R iv, [To] be put with "smyth water. .tyll it be thycke. 
14.. Horn, in Wr.- Wiiicker 692 Hecfabrissa, a “smyth wjfe. 

Smith (smij), v. Foims : a. 1 smiftinn, 3 
smiSien, smipieu. ; 3 smiSie, 4 smythye, 5 
-ie ; 4-5 smith-, smyth-, 5 smyp-, 7~ smith. 

0. 1 snaeo'Sian, 3 smeodSien, 4-6 smeth-, 5 
smep-, smethe. [Common Teut. : OE. smidtan, 
smeoSian, =» OFris. *smithia ( W Fris. smeije, Ei'iis. 
smlthi, NFris. swede, smere ), MDu. and Du. 
smeden, MLG. smeden (LG. s widen, smlen), OIIG. 
smiddtt (MUG. smiden, G. schmieden, \schmcd- 
eti), ON. and Icel. smiSa (Norw. and Sw. srnida , 
Da. swede), Goth, gasmipon , f. the stem of smi}- 
Smith sb. 

There is little evidence for the word from the 15th to the 
19th cent., and the modem instances may be derived anew 
from the sb.] 

1 , traits. To make, constiuct, or fashion (a 
weapon, iron implement, etc.) by forging ; to 
forge or smithy. 

cxooo TElfiiic Paints' Lives ill. 126 He,,het him smiSian 
on smastum golde anre culfran anlicnysae. a xxoo in 
Napier O. E. Glosses 14/a Fabricata, smuojnid. <1x203 
Lay. 1363 Wa wiSe auer )>ene smiB h a 1 )C mid honden 
smeodQcue [c 1275 smijiede]. am* Ancr. A’. 53 Ofte a ful 
hasvur smia snieotliS a ful woe Ttnif. c 1386 Cuauci.r 
Milled s T. 576 (lillesm.), A smyth.. That in his forgo 
smythed plough harncys. a 1400-50 Alexander 5515^ pan 
made he sinythis to.. smethe him a chaiere. 1483 Catk. 
And. 346/r To smethe, fabricare, cudere . 1647 Hexiiam 

1, To Smith, smeden. 1833 Keightlby Fairy Mythol. I. 
258 Sigurd took the very Dcst sword That the Dwarfs had 
ever smithed. 

fig. a 1225 Alter, R. 284 A1 ]>cs world is Goddes smidoe, 
uoite smcooien his icorene. 

b. To fashion articles out of (iron, etc.); to 
forge or hammer into an implement, rare. 

c 1340 Nominate (Skeat) 1 36 II otnrnt forge fer et quiucre, 
Man smethuth Iron and copur. 1377 Langl. P. l'l. B. in. 
305 Alle)>at bereth baslarde. .Shal be domed to \>a deth but 
if he do if. smytbye In-to sikul or to sitlie. 

0. To deal with by heating and hammering ; to 
hammer or beat (a blade, etc.) on an anvil. 

<1x400 Pis. Tundale (Wagner) *077 Hem tought, J7ai were 
not smethed \y.r. smyjjyd] inowe, But throwe a fire efte 
hem drowe. *831 Holland Manitf. Metal 1. 281 The whole 
[penknife blade] is then smithed, o r smartly hammeied after 
it has ceased to he soft. 1846 Holtzapffel Turning II. 
683 The blade.. is smithed or hammered, so as to make the 
saw quite flat. 1851-4 Tomlinson's Cycl. Useful A its (1867) 
I. 483/1 After forging, the blade is smithed, or beaten on 
an anvil. 

2 . inlr. To work at the forge ; to practise smith- 
work. Also fig. 

c 1205 Lay. 30743 Biien enne smiS funde, Jie wel cufie 
smiSie. a 1300 E. E. Ps. cxxviii. 3 Ouer mi bak smithed 
sinful ai. a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxxviii. 3 Abouen my 
bak synful smytlud. 1893 Month Feb. 198 Others sail- 
making, carpentering, smithing [etc.]. 

Hence Smithed ppl , a, 

* 54* - 3 Act 34 4 35 Hen. VIII, c. 6 Pinnes . . shalbe 
double headed,.. wel smethed, the shanks wel shauen. 

Smitham (smi'’Sam). Foims: 7 smithom, 
8-9 smithum, 9 smithem, 7-8 (9) smytham, 
8-9 smithaxn. [var. of Smbddum, in sense 2 peril, 
associated with Smith sb. or vi] 

1 . The finest pat tides or dust of ground malt. 
Also attrib. Now dial. 


1020 niARKHAM rarew. toiiuso. (1023) 61 Your Malt-du' 
which is the sprout, come, smytham, and other excremeni 
of the malt. 1649 Blithe Eng, Improver Impr. (1652) 12 
That so it may receive pait of Smithom- Meale. x8S 
Almondbury Gloss. 123 Smithum, the smallest of malt. 

2 . Mining. The finest part of lead oxe, usu. ol 
tained by passing through a sieve, and afterward 
ground to powder. 

1633 Manlove Customs Lead Mines 274 Trunks an 
Spaiks of oar. Sole of the Rake, Smytham, and many mon 
1681 T. Houghton Compl. Miner Gloss., Smytham is Lea 
Ore stamp'd and pounded down [etc.], 1747 HoosoNAfr«z?- 
Dict.s.v.Buddte, They musthave clear ^ Water enough, othei 
wise the Smytham will look bad. 1778 Phyce Min. Cornul 
244 To separate and cleanse the Ore, which they call Smi 
tham. 1839 Ure Diet. A rts 751 The sediment called smithai, 
is taken out, and piled up in heaps. 1863 Meteyard ’j 
Wedgwood 1 . 125 After the vessels are painted, they lea 
them with a sort of lead ore they call * Smithum 

3 . Coal-mining. (See quots.) 

1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-m. 22S Smithem or Smytham 
1 . Fine slack. 2. Clay or shale between two beds of coa 
1891 Sheffield Gloss. Suppl. 53 Smithum, small coal, slack 
Smi thcraft. Also 9 smith-craft, [f. Smiti 
sb. Cf. OE. smi&cmft.] The work, craft, or ar 
of a smith, 

. In Johnson’s quotation from Raleigh the genuine readitn 
is smiths-craft (see Smith sb. 2). 

, *755 in Johnson, i860 Artist ,5- Craftsman 425 If you 
locks want, .picking to pieces, my old smithcraft may stain 
us in some stead. 1889 P. A. Bruce Plantation Negro 23 
It is in smithcraft alone that he would have a wide, . field 


t Smithe. Obs. Forms: 1 smifjje, smi'SjiB, 
x, 3 smiBtfe, 3 srniiie, 4 smyppe, smyfie; 1 
smete, 5 smepe. [OE. s/uipPe, smMe ( x-*s/nip - 
jsn, f. the stem of Smith sb. 01 ».), - OFris. smithe , 
smitha, MDu. and Mem. smisse, smesse (I)u. 
smidse), OHG. smithtka, sutidda ; also Ol'ris. 
smitie, -a (Ft is. smitle), MDu. smitte , smit, OIIG. 
stnitia, -e, -i (MUG. smitie, G. dial, schmitte), 
and MLG. swede (LG. smede, smi), OIIG. stnida 
(obs. G. smide, schmide, now St hmiede). Some of 
these foims are due to the influence of the word 
for smith. For the Scand. forms see Smithy sb.] 
- Smithy sb. r. 

a 900 tr. Bai da's Hist. v. xv. (lOpti) 442 He. .Rcwuiutle in 
his smi 1) ])an dseges & nilitms sittan & licqan, <■ xooo /Kn hi<; 
Horn, I. 64 (»a6 to smiilSun, and fandiad Jiiscs gohlis. 
c 10^0 little St. Benet (Logo nun) 23 Sim*5c Jf.ur wueulie 
}ias Dine georulice wyrcc.ui. <£1225 Amp. R. 88 Vioin 
mulnc 8c from chcping. fiom .sniiilc, ..mo tifiingc IningoA 
C130S St. Dunstan 60 in K. E. /’. 36 A ptittci ftinjJ»l>e hi 
his cello he gan him biseo. 

Jig. a xaas Auer. JR. 284 Al Jics woild is Goddes smi Me, 
uorte sineonien his icorene. 

Smi ther, sb. rare. Also 5 amythor. [f. Smith 
v. + -Bit I.] A smith or smitliier ; a hammerman. 

*435 Coventry Led tik. 185 The Joineymen,.of nil o)wr 
Craftes.. except haknien and .smytfiors wuiclie ill hur own 
houses and nott in hut masters liims?. 1881 Instiuct. {'emus 
Clerks 45 Cutlety :.. Blade Smither. Ibid., File Making! 
Forger. Heater. Sltiker. Smither. 

f Smi'ther, a. Obs.~~ l ? Agile, active. 

Pei haps an error for smyper Sw ippi h n. 
c 1420 Auturs of A rtk. xliL 54) ( Ireland MS.), Gauaii 
was smyther and sinerte, Owtc of his stetopims he stertr, 
Smithereens (smifforPnz), sb.pl. colloq, and 
dial. [var. of next, with Irish diminutive ending, 
and either adopted from, or the source of, mud. 
Ir .smidirin.] Small fragments; atoms. Usually 
in phraseB to knock, split , [>l<no (etc.) to or into, 
to go to, smithereens. Also fig. 

1841 S. C. Hall Ireland 1. 68 The harness that was broke 
into Middlemens. Ibid. III. 303 The sun.. split it into 
smithereens. x86x Clara F. Biiomi i.v Woman's Wand. 189 
A celestial woi thy. .whose prowess and exploits.. spent to 
have beaten Saint Gcurge and the dragon quite to .smither- 
eens-. 1883 Black Shandon Bells xxxiii, I le d have knock) d 
the whole town to smithereens. 






origin; cf. pre'c.] -= SsUTUEKEKNH. 

1847 Halliw., Smithers, fiagments j atoms. Line. 1847 
FitzGerald Lett. (1889) I. 171 One brother is a rascal—. 

nnntViAr a Lnf>nrl.hli > tlY t hi* fiimilv nil mmn luiSiIihia 
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another a spend-thiift..— the family all gone to smitheis. 
1857 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 341 Having one's nerves * all 

gone to smithers’. x86sDilk”“" L ~ S!! * 

us into shivers and smitheis. 

Smithery (smi-faii). L .. . 

Cf. Fris. smidterij, smitlerij, Du. smede tip, G. 
schmiederei.] 

1 . The trade, occupation, or art of a smith; 
smithcraft, smithing, smith-work 


- mig 01. .... 

1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. iv. xiii, Blowed 

[f. Smith sb. + -buy. 


rr we cn.es.0^ U ot* . 4U. ZI iHUrC A IIUVC IlfJ[ tO h*iy Ol 

Dunstan, save that . . his skill in Smithery was so great (uti ]. 
1705 tr. Bosnian's Guinea 128 Iheir chief Handiuaft, with 
which they are acquainted, being the Saddlery, 1728 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. Lock, The Lock is reckon'd the Ma.tcr- 
piece in Smithciy. 1841 Faihday in Ik-uce Jones Life 
(1870) II. 146, 1 love a smith’s shop and anything relating 
to smithery. 1830 K. H. IliGHV Compliant HI. ->oi Ilillei- 
ent labouis, such as.. masonry, cat penury, smithery, and 
saddlery. 

attrib. 1635 Fuller C/i. Hist, 11. 128 Leave we him at the 
Furnace in bmilhery-work. 

b. In fig. uses. 

1796 Burke Let. to Noble Lord Wks. II. 371 The din of 
all this smithery may some time or other po>sibly wake this 
noble duke. 1831 Di.Qlincey Whisgism in Rifat, to Lit. 
Wks. 1859 VI. 3j Fiom all this '■onorous smithery of harsh 
words. . nothing adequate emerged. 

2 . The forge or workshop of a smith; a smithy; 
esp. in British Admiralty dockyards, the built ling 
in which the smith-work is done, 

*755 in Johnson. x86x Times 24 May 7 (1 Tin' ironworks 
at Chatham consisted of a mere wreck of a smithery. *871 
Daily Lews 5 Sept., An extensive range of black sheds near 
the sawmills m the Ro^a! Arsenal . .are about tu be rcuiut e'b 
and replaced by a large smithery. 

. Smitlifield (smi*j>ftld). [The name of a locality 
in London (orig. SmelhcfieUi, f. smethe smooth', 
long celebrated as a market for cattle and hursts, 
and now the central meat-market.) 

1 . A cattle- or meat-market, rare. 

1647 R. Stapylton Juvenal 154 Hercules, to whom the 
lc ?? td two te, “Pl« s i of them in the Roman 

ffi ^>mun^^.id or I’orum Eoanum. 1900 A’. 4 Q. Ser, ix. VI. 
2 In a Welsh paper I have just read that a certain 
..has offered to provide ‘a free library and a Ssniith- 
neid for the town of New ton. 

1 2 . Smithfield bargain , a sharp or roguish bar- 
gain, one ‘whereby the purchaser is taken in’ 
(Grose); also irons/., & marriage of interest, in 
which money is the chief consideration, Obs. 

Cheats v. v. Is not this better, than a 
Smithfield bargain! 17 to Brit. Afiolta No. 77. 3/2 Sure 
Apollo will not encourage Smith-field Bargains. *553 
Rich ardson Gromdison VI. x. The hearts of us women . . are 
pleaded with to rue against the notkxu of bergain and sale. 



SMITHIAN, 


SMOCK. 


Smithfield bargains you Londoners call them. 177s Shew, 
dam Rivals v. i, To find myself made a mere Smithfield 
bargain of at last 1 

f b. So Smithfield match. Obs.— 1 
174a Fielding J. Andrews 11. vi, He resolved never to 
many his daughter on a Smithfield match ; that whoever 
had love for her to take her, would, when he died, find her 
share of his fortune in his coffers. 

Smithian (smi'Jiian), a. [f. the surname Smith 
(see defs.).] 

1 . Devised or suggested by William Smith (1769- 
1839), the founder of slratigraphical geology. 

18x9 Phil. Mag \ LIV. 133 A stratigraphical or Smithian 
arrangement of the fossil shells, 

2 . Of or pertaining to, accepting or holding the 
principles of, Adam Smith. 

The sbs. Smithianism , Smithism, have also been re- 
cently employed. 

1885 j Encycl. Bril. XIX. 363/2 The successive rise and 
reign of three doctrines — the mercantile, the physiocratic, 
and the Smithian. 1891 W. S. Lily Shibboleths 198 The 
whole Smithian school of political economists. 
Smithier (snu’Siai). Now arch, and rare. Also 
5 ^mythier(e. [f. Smithy v. + -er, or in early use 
f. Smith v. + -ier.] A smith. Also fig. 

< c 1430 Pilgr. LyjF Manhode 11. cxlviii. (1869) X34 Dame 
justice, the smythiere of vertues, and the forgeresse. X435 
Coventry Leet Bk 182 Then the Cardwirdrawers and the 
myddelmen most nedes bye the wire, of the smytliiers. 
Ibid., And then the smythier, lest he lost his Custemers, 
wolde make true goode. X876 Morris Sigurd u. (1898) 89 
And there was 1 , 1 Regin, the smithier of the snare. 
Smi thin g (ami-fig), vbl. sb. [f. Smith v.] The 
action of the verb Smith; the art or process of 
fashioning or forging metals ; forging. 
s^Coventry Leet Bk i8xHe..may..do myche harme.. 
in tne smethyng, yif he be necligent & mysrule his Iron, that 
hewirkithe. Ibid. 184. 1483 Cath.Augl. 346/1 ASmethynge, 
fabricatnra. 1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc Pref., I intend to 
begin with Smithing, which comprehends not only the 
Black-Smiths Trade, but takes in all Trades which use either 
Forge or File. 1831 Holland Manuf. Metal I. 80 In the 
forging of the blades just named, there is a final hammer 
process called smithing. 1843 Holtzapffel Turning I. 
227 note, Wheels for railwayscdsplay many curious examples 
of smithing. 

attrib. 1714 J. Wyett Suppl, to Ell-wood's Life (1763)400 
Not to use his own smithing Metaphors of clinching and 
rivetting. 1889 E. Matheson Aid Book Engin. (ed. 2) 
722 Hydraulic smithing-machines. 

Smithsonite. Min. [Named by Bendant 
(1832), after James Smithson (1765-1829), who 
had distinguished it from calamine.] 

I. Silicate of zinc, 


silicate crystallised with one equivalent of water. 

2 . U.S. Carbonate of zinc. * 

For the difference between the English and the U.S. use 
of the word, see note on Calamine. 

1836 Dana Rudim. Treat. Min. 86 Carbonate of Zinc 
(Calamine, Smithsonite). 1896 Chester Diet. Min. asr 
Smithsonite, . . found in diusy incrustations or in botryoidal 
or stalactitic forms. 

Smi th-work. [Smith sb. Cf. MDu. smede- 
1 oerck (Du. smeedwerk ), MHG. smidewerc (G. 
schmiedewerk ).] Woik performed or done by a 
smith ; also, the work or occupation of a smith. 

1720 in J ml. Dcrbvsh. Archoeol, Soc. (1903) XXVII. 213 
For smith worke, [£]o 3 2. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. u. i, 
He., determines on a little smith-work; and so. .is learning 
to make locks. 1869 Rankine Mach. 4- Hand-tools App. 
56 The fitness of bar iron for shipbuilding and smith-work 
is tested by bending and punching it cold. 

Smithy (smitti), sb. Forms : a. 4 smipi, 5 
smypi ; 5 smythie, 5-6 -y, 6 -ye, smitb.ee, 6-7 
smithie, 7- smithy; 4 smepi, smethi, smepey, 
5-7 smethey, 5-6 smethy, 7 smethie. 0 . Sc. 
and north, dial. 6-7 smydy, 8 smidy ; 5-6 
smyddy, 6- 9 smiddie, 6- smiddy ; 5 smede, 
smedye, 6 smedie, 5-7 smedy, 6smeddy. [ad. 
ON. smiSja (Icel. smiQja, Norw. smidja; MSw. 
smidhia, smidia, Sw. stnedja , Da. smedie'), — OE, 
smiSISe : see Smithe jA] 

1 . The woikshop of a smith ; a blacksmith s 
shop ; = Forge sb. 2. Also occas., a portable forge, 


smethi]. cr 44 ° Promt. Para. 401/! smythy, . 

1496 Arc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. I. 289 Item, for bering of 
xxx waw of irn fra the marchant buthis to Thom Barkans 
smythy, xlvd. x 54 « Yorks. Chantry Surv. (Surtees) 247 
One cotage or smy thye and a gaxthyne. * 5 ®* Vrius m «y 
Inv. N. C. (Suitees, 1833) 207 The Smethey, One paire 
of bellowes [etc.]. x6ox Holland Pliny II. 5 « 1 In the 
smithies where braise is made and wrought. xJwDrvden 
Ovid's Met. xn. 390 His blazing Locks, .hiss d, like red hot 
Iron within the Smithy drown’d. 177* Smollett Itumplu 
Cl. 10 July, Finding the tools of the defunct, together 
with some coals, in the smithy. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
ix II 486 It proved to be a moveable smithy, furnished 
with 'alt tools and materials necessary for repairing arms 
Tnd carriages. 187s Jowett Plato (ed. a) L 229 Not when 
I pasTa smithy ; for then the iron bars make a tremendous 

n 5 £*x 86 S Sat. Rev. xa Aug. 204/x The extent to which 
i 4 vnl« in Paris. Liege, or Elberfield, were likely to supplant 
the & great British Smithy [Birmingham]. x866 Kingslkv 
Herew. vii, They hammered at each other in the devil s 
smithy. 
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p. e 1435 Wyntoun Cron. 1. v. 228 Quhar men war wirkand 
at a smedye \[v.r. smyddy]. 1497 Ace. Ld. High Treas. 
Scot. I, 328 For tua laid of colis, in Metros, to the smyddy. 
1300-20 Dunbar Poems xxxiiL 36 For smowking of the 
smydy. 1380 Reg. Privy . Council Scot. III. 320 Item, in 
the smiddie, ane irne studie [etc.]. 1665 Brathwait Com- 
ment. Two Tales 50 Those antient Verses.. That Scholar 
well deserves a Widdie, Who makes bis Study of a Smiddie. 
1786 Burns Tiua Dogs 19 At Kirk or Market, Mill or 
Smiddie. _ 182(3 J. Wilson Nod. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 122 
Like, .a vice in a smiddy. 1899 Crockett Kit Kennedy 
243 Kit had trysted with the orra-man to meet him at the 
smiddy. 

+ b. = Bloomery 1 . 06 s. rare- 1 . 

1363 in West Antiq. Furness (1774) App. ix, The queen’s 
majestie's woods., are like to fall into great decay. .by 
reason of certain iron smithies there lately erected and 
demised. 

2 . Smithcraft; smith-work. rare. 

1804 W. Taylor in Crit. Rev. Ill 541 Important inven- 
tions ; as that of clothing, of fire, of smithy, of foundery. 
x8ss J. R. Leifchild Cornwall 178 Detailsof the Expenses, 
..Smithy, Carpentry, and Sawing, ^1,701 19 o. 

3 . attrib., as smithy ashes , bellows , cur, dust, 
-fire, vice, work, etc. 

_ 1469-70 Ditrh. MS. Rolls (Surtees) 642 Le Smethyhouse 
infra Abbathiam. 1493 Naval Accs. Hen . VII (1896) 158 
Smythy Bellowes, ij payer. 1323 Skelton Garl. Laurel 
762 Lyke a smythy kur. 1336 Knaresborongh Wills 
(Surtees) I. 73 My smithie geare. x6ix Cotgr., Escume de 
Mareschal, the refuse, or drosse of yron } smithie dust X669 
R ccoi ds Baron Crt, Stit chill (S.H.S.) 34 For smydy werke, 
one pund eight shillings. 1677 Church-tv. Acc. Pittington, 
etc. (Surtees) 241 Item for smiddy ashes, is. a 1837 Nicoll 
Poems, The Smith i, His grip was like a smiddy vice. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. in. v. vi, Smithy-fires, .for the manufac- 
ture of arms. 

4 . Special combs. : smithy-ooalfl, a kind of 
small coal used by smiths; smithy-coom (see 
quot. 1855); t smithy* craft, smith-craft, smith- 
work; smithy-dander, a forge cinder; smithy 
lime, a limestone layer of Aldstone Moor in Cum- 
berland ; + smithy-man, an iron-smith; fsmithy- 
miln, a smithy in which the work is partly per- 
formed by water power; smithy-slack, slag, the 
shale or iron dust of a forge ; + smithy-water, 
the water in which a smith cools his heated irons. 

1482 in Charters, etc. Edinb. (1871) 169 Of ilk chaldir of 
•smethy colis vi d. 1789 T. Williams Min. Kingd, 1 . 157 
The smithy coal of Balmule and Rosebank. x6xx Churchiv. 
Acc. Pittington, etc. (Surtees) i6x Paide for beringe sand 
and •smethie come to the same lyme, xij d. 1835 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss., Smithycome or Smitticome, the smith's iron 
dust or sweepings mixed with hot pitch as an impervious 
composition for the tops of wooden sheds. 1313 Douglas 
FEneid vra. vii. 107 The mychty God of fyr. .to his*smyddy 
craft and forge hym spedis. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth iif, 
You cannot suppose that Harry Gow cares the value of a 
•smithy-dander for such a cub as yonder cat-a-mountain ? 
*833-4 J. Phillips Geol. in Encycl. Metrop. (1845) VI. 583/2 
•Smiddy lime, a xxoo Tsumbras 410 A *smethymane thus 
was he thore. .And blewe thaire belyes bloo. 1333-4 Ditrh. 
Houselt. Bk. (Surtees) 329 Cristofero Willey, le smedyman. 
1323 Fitzhekb. Surv. 9 b, Cutlersmylnes, *smethymylnes & 
all suche other. X831 Holland Manuf. Metal 1 . 194 This 
larger mass being generally, .imbedded in *smithy-slack. 
1837 J. T. Smith tr. Vicat's Mortars x Another looked upon 
•smithy slag and iron-dross as the finest ingredients, c 1330 
Ld. Berners Arih, Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 43 [The water] was 
blacker than *smythy water. 

Smithy (smi'Si),w. Also 3 smiBien, 5 smy})-, 
smyth.-, [f. Smithy sb. With the early examples 
cf. Smith ».] 

1 . traits. To make or fashion by smithing; to 
forge or smith. 

c 1203 Lay. 30749 pe smiS gon to smiSeSe ane pic swiSe 
long, c 1386 Chaucer Miller's T. 376 (Lansd.), A smype.. 
pat in his forge smypeieb plouhe hernays. 

1839 Bywater Sheffield Dial. 33, 1st. He moods t’ blade. 

. .3rd. Then he smithies it. x8ga Brooke E. E. Lit. II. 27 
A famous coat of mail that Weland the great forgeman had 
smithied. 

b. To weld together by forging. 

1868 G. Stephens Runic Mon. 1 , 183 In others only every 
other ring is riveted, the alternate ones being smithied 
together. 

2 . intr. To practise smithing. 

1866 Dasent Gisli 11 Gisli sat in the hall and smithied. 
Hence Smithied ppl. a., Smi'thying vbl. sb. 
c 1449 Pecock Rej>r. n. xviii. 236 An hamer forto make a 
knyfin smythiyng. x86B G. Stephens Runic Mon. I. 185 
Each clincnt ring grasps four smithied and.. each smithied 
grasps four riveted. x886 P. Robinson Teetotum Trees 142 
To do a bit of smithying up at the forge. 

Smiting (smsi'tirj), vbl. sb. [f. Smite ».] 

X. The action of the verb; beating, striking. 
Also fig. 

c X330 Arth. tf Merl. 8874 (Kiilbing), Wip smitemg & wip 
skirmmge. 138a Wyclif i Marc. xv. 6 Y suffre thee for to 
make smytyng, or printe, of thin own money, a 1423 tr. 
Ardeme's Treat. Fistula, etc. 31 pe skyn was nojt cleuen 
alsone after pe smytyng. c 1491 Caxton Chast. Goddes 
Chyld. 74 Say thries this verse with smyting on the brest. 
1360 Bible (Geneva) r Kings xx. 37 The man smote him, 
and in smiting wounded him. x66o J. Taylor Worthy 
Comm. i. iii. S 3 It was not that smiting that beat the 
Syrians. 1694 J. Kettlewell Comp. Penitent 111 Father, 
let thy smitemg reclaim and amend me. 1820 Scott Monast. 
XXXV, It is but the smiting of an Egyptian when all is said 
out. 184* Manning Sent. ii. (1848) 29 Who does not feel 
within the smiting of conscience. 1M7 Athenaeum 26 Mar. 
417/3 It is not everybody.. who could take such friendly 
smiting in this spirit. 


attrib. 1633 R. Sanders Physiogn. 188 The inflammation 
and smiting pain of the head. 

b. With a and pi. An instance of this. 

c 1380 Wvclif Last Age Ch. (1840) 32 Smy ttingis to-gidere 
of folkis and hurtlynge to-gidere of rewmes. a 1483 Cnth. 
Angl. 346/2 A Smytyng, iccio, percitssio. 1613 Hieron 
Wks. 1 . sg8 No doubt our hearts would smite vsherein,.. and 
happy should such secret sinkings be, Artif. Handsoiu. 

131 Least they be.. severe beyond Gods smitings. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. it. 111. v, Accelerated, .by smitings, 
twitchings,— spumings. i860 Patmore Faithful for Ever 
1. vii. In smitings as of silver bars. 

2 . Smiting-line (see quots.% 
a 1625 Nomenclator Navalis (Hart. MS. 2301) s.v., [The] 
Smitting-line is a small Roape which is made fast to the 
Missen yard arms. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. v. 
22 The missen hath but one [furling-line] called the smiting 
line. 1867 Smytii Sailor's Word-bk., Smiling. Line, a line 
by which a yarn-stoppered sail is loosed, without sending 
men aloft. If well executed, marks the seaman. 
Smiting (smsi-tiq), ppl. a. Also 4 smytende. 
[f. Smite vl\ That smites, strikes, or beats. 

1382 Wyclif Prov. xix. 29 Greithid hen to scorneres 
domes ; and smytende hameres to the bodies of foolis. 1648 
G. Daniel Eclog v. 37 Dire, as the Smiting Haile to new- 
ean'd Lambs. 1840 Carlyle Heroes iii. (1906) 93 One 
smiting word ; and then there is silence. 1869 T. T. Lynch 
Church $ St. 10 The smiting strength of the lightning of 
God. 

t Smi-ttable, a. Sc. Obs. In 5 smytable. 
[f. Smit v.~\ Capable of being infected. 

a 1300 in Itatis Raving, etc. (1870) 108 It kepis thaim oft 
tymis fra ill. Fore ful women are so smytable, And till al 
wykit wycis able. 

Smitten (smi-t’n), ppl. a. [See Smite v. A. 
3 e.] That has been smit ; beaten, struck. Also 
absol. with down. 

c 1230 Gen. 4 r Ex. 3B67 Ut of Se smiten ston Ynosj hem 
sulde water gon. <11340 Ham pole Psalter cxlv. 7 Lord 
vprightys pe smytyn down. 1743 Young Nt. Th. ix. 202 
Sudden as the spark From smitten steel. X859G. Meredith 
R. Feverel xxx, Her voice just vibiating..like a smitten 
vase. 1888 H. James Reverberator II. v. 122 A violation 
of sanctities^, .a burning of smitten faces. 

Smi’tting, ppl. a. Now north, dial, and Sc. 
[f. Smit v.] Infections ; contagions. 

136a Turner Baths 2 If he he sieke in a smitting or infec- 
tive disease. 1595 Duncan App. Etym, (E.D.S.), Contagio, 
an infection or smitting-sicknes. 1671 Skinner Etyniot. 
Ling. Angl. X xxb/i Smiting, pro Contagious, Infectious, 
vox agro Line, usitatissima. 1788 W. H Marshai l 
Yorksh. II. 3S3 Smitting, infectious; catching, as a disease. 
1838-61 Ramsay Remin. v. (1870) 118 Gantin' may be 
snuttin'. x8oa M. C. F. Morris Folks. Folk-Talk 73 But 
she did not think the complaint was smitting. 

Smi-ttle, a. north, dial, and Sc. Also 6 
smittel(l, 9 smittal. [f. Smit v. + -le i. Cf. 
MSw. smittol in the same sense.] Infectious ; con- 
tagions. Esp. of diseases, etc. 

Smittle has also dialect cuirency as sb. and vb. ; the latter 
is given by Ray (1674). The adj. smittlish is also recorded 
by Grose (1787) and others. 

1383 Leg. Bp. St. Androis 760 Thair wald this halie 
bischope byde. Saying, forsuith, it was not smittell. 1720 
Ramsay Rise fy Fall of Stocks 38 The covetous infatuation 
Was smittle out o’er all the nation. 1781 in J. Hutton 
Tour to Caves (ed. 2) Gloss. 96. x8xx- in dialect glossaries, 
etc. 1839 H. Kingsley G. Hamlynxxxsx, Get thy saddles 
off, lad, and come in ; 'tis a smittle night for rheumatics. 

Smoak, -ing, -y : see Smoke, etc. 

•p Smoch, a. Sc. Obs.— 1 (Meaning uncertain.) 
1308 Dunbar Flyting 364 Thou wald be fayn to gnaw . . 
smoch banis bebynd doggis baklds. 

Smock (smpk), so. Forms: r, 3 smoc, 3-5 
amok, 4- smock, 5-6 smokk ; 4-8 smooke, 5-6 
smokke ; 5-7 smoke, 6 smoake. [OE. smoc , = 
ON. smokkr (once, and peril, from OE.), OHG. 
smoccho, (once) ; cf. also NFris. sinok woman’s 
shift (Helgoland, perh. from E.), neck-raff (Sylt). 
The stem is probably related to that of OE. 
smilgan to creep, ON. snijtiga to creep into, pot 
on, a garment. 

The sense of ON. smokkr is however not certain ; it may 
be some special application of the later Icel. smokkr, Norw. 
smokk, sheath, sheath-formed case or receptacle, finger- 
stall, etc.] 

1 . A woman’s undergarment ; a shift or chemise. 
Now arch, or dial, (common down to 18th cent). 
For the use as a plant-name see Lady-smock. 
a xooo in Wr.-Wulcker 210 Colobimn . . , lopa, hom,_ uel 
smoc, mentel. c 1000 AIlfric Gloss. Ibid. 123 Colobiutn, 
smoc, uel syre. c 1200 Trin. Coll, Horn. 163 Hire chemise 
[is] smal and h wit, ..and hire smoc hwit. c 1290 S. Eng, 
Leg. I. 182 Are hire smok were of i-nome. *i»o Sir 
Tristrem 1788 3 our smock was solwy to sen, Bi mark po ije 
schuld ly. c 1386 Chaucer Milled s T. 52 Whit was hir 
smok, and browdid al byfore And eek bybynde on hir coler 
aboute. c 1423 Lydg. Assembly of Gods fin A smokke was 
her wede, gai nyssbyd curyousfy. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
371/1 He,, wold not lelece hir obedyence tyl that she was 
despoyled to hir smocke. 1339 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. 
Glasse 173 Their shirtes and smokes are saffroned. 1391 
Greene Farew. Follie Wks. (Grosart) IX. 316 Shee. . 
standing in hir smocke by the bed side. 1650 Bulwer 
Anthropomd. 200 The women.. weare but three cubits of 
cloth in their smocks. X674 tr. Schejfeds Lapland xvii. 89 
The use of •■mocks is no more known among women than 
the use of .shirts among men. 1735 Pope Ep. Lady 24 
Agrees as ill.. As Sappho’s di’monds with her dirty smock. 
1837 Barham Ingol. Leg. Ser. 1. Look at the Clock, You may 
sen my chemise (Mrs. P. was too well-bred to mention her 
smock). 1863 Kingsley Here-w. xv, I would sooner have 
her in her smock than any other woman with a dower. 
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Prov. 1461 Poston Lett . I. 542 Nere is my kyrtyl, but 
nerre is my smok. 1639 J. Clarke Parcemiologia S54 
Neare is my petticoat, but nearer is my smock. . 

irons/. 1677 Gre wAnat. PI., Anat. Seeds (1682) 201 This 
sticks not to the midle Coat, , . but commonly, remains entire, 
after those are stripp'd off, being as it were, the Smock of 
the Seed. 

b- Offered (formerly) as a pnze in races to be 
run by women or girls. 

1732 Mss. Bradshaw in C'tess Suffolk's Lett. (1824) I. 98 
The Colonel gave a smock for the young wenches to run 
for. 1740 Somerville Hobbbtol 1. 225 See here this Prize, 
this rich lac’d Smock behold. 1812 in Holland Cheshire 
Gloss. (1886)325 A race for a good Holland smock by ladies 
of all ages. 1859 Hughes Scour. White Horse v. 91, I see, 
Sir, that ‘smocks to be run for by ladies ’ is left out. 

fo. Used allusively to denote a woman or 
womankind. Obs. 

1591 Greene Canny Catch. 1. Wks. (Grosart) X. 60 The 
Coiner, .said he would be tried by the verdit of the smock. 
x6xa PasquiTs Night-cap (1877) 7 If his sweet worship.. 
Scrape fauour with some female-wedded smocke. 1693 
Shadwell Volunteers in. i, Thou wert a pretty Fellow, to 
rebel all thy Life-time against Princes, and trail a Pike 
under a Smock- Rampant at lastl 

2. = Smock-mock i. 

183* Carlyle Sartor Res. 1. iv, The broad button of Bir- 
mingham spelter in a Clown’s smock. 1882 Sergt. Ballan- 
tine Exper. 16 A man ..clad in one of the ordinary white 
smocks worn by labourers. 

3. aitrib. and Comb., as smock-dowry , - linen , 
-petticoat, -shirt, -skirt, -sleeve ; also smock-like adj. 

1596 Spenser State Tret. Wks. (Globe) 635/2 The deepe 
smock sleeve hanging to the grounde. 1603 J. Davies 
(H eref.) An Extasw Wks. (Grosart) I. 90/2 Her nether 
smockes or smock-like Petticotes. x6n Middleton & 
Dekker Roaring Girl v. ii, A wench with her smock-dowry, 
no portion with her but her lips and arms. 1637 Lismore 
Papers (1886) II. 222, 2 smock petticoats of worsted for my 
mother and my wife. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 11. 
j6s From the loftie Quoyfe to the lowly . . Smockeskirt. 1882 
Caulfcild & Saward Diet. Needhuk. 452/2 Smock linen , 
the linen of which our peasants’ Smockfrocks are made, 
which is a strong even green linen, employed also for 
articles designed lor embroidery. 1883 Cent. Mag. Nov. 
74/2 Blue smock-shirts have it all to themselves. 

b. In allusive terms, usually suggestive of loose 
conduct or immorality in, or in relation to, women, 
as smock-agent, - council , -employment, -fair, etc. 
Examples are very common in 17th cent, dramatists. 

1632 Massinger Maid Hon. 11. ii, I hope, sir, You arenot 
..employed by him As a “smock-agent to me. 0x65a 
Brome City Wit tn. i, I'll be hang'd if this Doctor be not of 
her “smock-councetl. 16x4 Massinger Renegado H. i, ’Tis 
but procuring; A “smocke emploiment. 0x65a Brome 
Novella ill. i, What make you here i’ til’ “Smock- Faire, 
precious Mistris} ifirx L. Barry Ram Alley iv. i, A 
knight, and never heard of “smock-fees ? x68i Drydkn Sp. 
Friar ir. i, Now Plague and Pox on his “Smock-Loyalty I 
1640 Shirley Imposture v. ill, I was the agent 'twixt them : 
he was pleased To choose me his “smock-officer. 1632 B. 
Jonson Magn. Lady iv. ii, Keep these women-matters, 
“Smock-secrets to out selves. 1705 Hickeringill Priest-cr. 
11. Pref, A3 b. Great Kindred, “Smock-Simony, and Whores, 
have advanc'd many a Sot to the Holy-Chair. 1598 
Mahston Sco. Vtllanie 1. ii. 175 Lust fiered, Attended only 
with his “smock-sworne Page. 1582 Stanyhurst AEnets 
tv, (Arb.) 102 This “smocktoy Paris.. with falling woom. 
manish hearelocks. *6ri B. Jonson Catiline iv. v, There 
are of us can be as exquisite traitors, As e'er a male-con- 
spirator of you all. Cethegus. Ay, at “smock-treason, 
matron. 01625 Fletcher Elder Brother m. ii, These 
“Smock-vermine, how eagerly they leap at old mens kisses. 
Smock, a. [prob. an attributive or elliptic use 
ofprec.] (See quots.) 

1849 D. J. Browne Amer. Poultry Yd. (1855) 290 In 1823, 
he [a game-cock] was milk-white, or 1 smock as tne English 
term it. 1854 Mfall Moubray's Poultry xn [Sub-varieties 
of Game-Fowl.] White, or Smock (vulgar). 

Smock (smpk), v. [f. the sb.] 

1 1. trans. To render effeminate or worfianish. 

1614 Sylvester Bethulia's Rescue in. 28 Here would the 

Mede show, .that no pomp. .Had ever power his Manly 
mind to smock. 

1 2. inir. To consort with women. Obs. rare. 

X719 D’Urfey Pills IV. 126 Then we all agree; To .. 

Smock and Knock it, Under the Green-wood Tree. 1731-8 
Swift Polite Conv. 176 You don’t smoke, 1 warrant you, 
but you smock. 

3. trans. To diess in a smock. 

1847 Tennyson Princ. iv. 228 This is proper to the clown, 
Tho’ smock’d, or furr’d and purpled. 

4. Needlework. To gather by means of sewing 
done in lines crossing each other diagonally, after 
a pattern common on smock-frocks. 

1888 Pall Mail G. 30 May ix/i Her gown is of Liberty 
silk,, .smocked here and gathered there. 

Smo-okage. nonce-wd. [Allusively f. Smock 
sb., after socage.] (See quot.) 

x6ia C hapman WidtnoesT. 1. Wks. 1873 III. 2iThoushalt 
hold thy Tenement to thee and thine eares for euer in free 
smockage, as of the manner of Panderage. 

Smocked (smpkt), ppl. a. [f.‘ Smock sb. or v.] 

1. Of persons : Provided with, clothed in, a 
smock. (Cf. hurden-smocked s.v. Harden sb. b.) 

*897 G. Allen Type-writer Girl xviii. 195 While the 
smocked milkman still stood.. in the meadows. 

2. Of a garment: Gathered and worked after 
the fashion of a smock-frock. 

1890 Daily News 8 Jan. 7/6 The New Smocked Yoke 
Jersey. 

Smocker (smp'kai). [f. Smock sb. or w.] 

1 1, One who copsorts with women, Obs. 


1708 Motteux Rabelais V. (1737) 2x7 Leachers, Shakers, 
Smockers. 1756 Genii. Mag. XXVI. 605/2 Henry.. had 
formerly been a Cocker, Smocker, and Foxhunfcer, 

2. One who smocks blouses or the like. 

1893 Star 13 May 4/8 Smockers.— Experienced workers 
wanted at once. 

Smock-face. Now rare. [f. Smock sb.] A 
pale and smooth or effeminate face; a person 
having a face of this description. 

1605 Chapman A U Fools v. i, [Fortune gives] Some wealth 
without wit, some nor wit nor wealth, But good smocke- 
faces. 1696 Vanbrugh Relapse 1st Pi ol., Pei haps there's not 
a smock-face here to-day But '■? bold as Cmsar to attack — a 
play. 1786 J. A. D. Pogonologia 51 You pretty fellows of the 
present day,, .and all you with smock-faces and weak nerves. 
1830 W. Tooke Lucian I. 398 Who does that smock-face 
belong to there ? 1846 Landoh Imag. Conv. I. 354 Who 
could have expected it from that smock-face 1 X874 Slang 
Diet. 298 Smock-face, a white delicate face, —a face without 
whiskers. 

Smo'ck-faced, a . Now rare . [Cf. prec.] 
Having a pale smooth face ; effeminate-looking. 
X693 Dryden Juvenal x. (1726) 15B But your Endymion, 
your smooth, smock- fac'd Boy, . .shall a beauteous Dame en- 
joy. X706 TLs-tcaum Fair Example i\.\, Asmockfac'd Rogue, 
with., a great deal oflmpudence. 1797 Mrs. A. M. BKNNUTr 
Beggar Girl(i 813) I. 49 That poor smock-faced thing of a 
doctor. x8at Scott Kenihv. xiti, A little old smock-faced 
man,.. soft-haired as well as beardless, appeared. 1855 A. 
Bywater Shevvild Ann. 24 (E.D.D.), workingmen look 
rayther too smock-faced for beards. *866 Brogden Prov. 
Lines., Sntock-faccd, pale. 

trans f 1684 Otway Atheist J. i, With a hundred smiling 
smock-fac'd guineas. 

Smo ck-frock, sb. [Smock sb.] 

L A loose-fitting garment of coarse linen or the 
like, worn by farm-labourers over or instead of a 
coat and usually reaching to mid-leg or lower. 

0 1800 Pegge Suppl. Grose, Smock-frock, a coarse linen 
shirt worn over the coat by waggoneis, &c., called in the 
South a Gaberdine. 1805 Ann. Reg., Chron. 420/2 He 
pulled off his jacket or smock-frock. 1840 Dickens Old C. 
Shop xix, Men had lounged about all night in smock-frocks, 
and leather-leggings. 1883 T. Hardy in Longm. Mag, 
July 258 The genuine white smock-frock.. and the wldty- 
brown one. .aie rarely seen now afield. 

Comb. 1891 Catholic Neivs 29 Aug. 8/4 It is smockfrock- 
like in shape, with a hole for the neck. 

2. A man wearing a smock-frock. 

X898 J. Arch Story Life ii. 31 Regular pitched battles they 
were of smock frock against cloth coat, in which smock 
frock held his own right well. 

Hence Sxno'ok-frock v. inir. (with it), to wear 
a smock-frock; Smo'ck-froeked <*., wearing a 
smock-frock. 

(0) 1808 ConnETT Political Reg. XIV. 20 Aug. 257 Among 
the smock- frocked politicians. *885 Eng. lllustr , Mag. 
Aug. 739/t The stolid smock-frocked peasantry. 

(b) 1840 Hood Ye Tourists # Travellers 6 Play dominoes, 
smoke, wear a cap and smock-frock it. 

Smo’cking, vbl. sb. [f. Smock v. 4 .] The 
action of gathering and working a garment after 
the fashion of a smock-frock; the ornamental 
pattern so formed. 

1888 Bow Bells 9 Mar., This < was., shaped by means of 
the ‘ honeycombing ' or ‘ smocking ’. 1890 Daily Neios 27 
Nov. 2/4 Smocking is still largely used for the yokes. 
Smo’ckless, a. Also 5 smocles. [f. Smock 
sb. -t- -less.] Having no smock or chemise. 

c 1386 Chaucf.r Clerk's T. 810, I hope it be not youre 
entente That I smocles out 01 your paleys wente. 1873 
Stephens Black Gin 16 Lo, by the ’humpy 'door a smock- 
less Venus 1 

Smo ck-mill. [f. Shook sb., with reference 
to the shape.] A windmill having a revolving top. 

180a Hull Advertiser 18 Dec. 3/2. 1825 J. Nicholson 
Operat. Mechanic 124 The other method of bringing the 
windshaft and sails into, .position . .is by wbat is called the 
smock-mill. 1838- in dialect glossaries and technical 
dictionaries. x888 Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 599 The post mill 
was succeeded by the tower, smock, or frock mill. 

Smo ck-race. Also smock race. [Smock 
sb. 1 b.] A race in which a smock was offered as 
a prize to be run for by women or girls. 


with walking, and looking for all the world as if they had 
been winneis at a smock-race. 1805 Sporting Mag, XXV. 
304 A smock-race and a jingling-match were to take place. 
1825 Brockett N, C. Gloss. s.v., There used to he frequently, 
in my recollection, smock races among the young country 
wenches in the North. 

So Smo-ck-racingf vbl. sb. 

1878 Lecky England in 18th C. iv. I. 56 6 Among ot her 
amusements, smock-racing by women was kept up there 
[Pall Mall] till 1733. 

t Smockster. Obs.- 1 [£ Smock sb.] A go- 
between, a bawd. 

1607 Middleton Your Five Gallants v. ii, You're a hired 
smockster j here's her letter, In which, we are certified that 
you re a bawd. 

Smock windmill. = Smock-mill. 

. J 79 S Loud. Chron, 11 Aug. 143 To be Sold, all the Work- 
ing Geer of a capital Smock Windmill. 1833 Loudon 
Encycl. Archit. § 1259 Another kind of vertical windmill is 
called a smock, or tower windmill, 
f Smod. Obs.- 1 [Cf. Smad v.] Stain, filth. 

x 3 ** E. E. A Hit . P. B. 7 ix Hem to smyte for Jmt smod 
smartly I penk pat wyjes schal be by hem war, woride 
with-outen ende. 

Smogue ; see Smog. 


f Smoi’liness. Obs.- 1 (See qnot.) 

1530 Palsgr. 271/a Smoylynesse, fylthynesse, hemitvr. 

Smokable (sinffu-kab’l), a, and sb. Also 
smokeable. [f. Smoke v. + -able.] 

A. adj. That may be smoked; fit or suitable for 
smoking. 

1839 R. M. Martin Stat. Colonies \ Brit. Emp . 366 The 
smokeable extract which each quantity of opium contains. 
1873 Lever Lit, Kitgobbin lii, You'll.. find it sniokiMiHp, 
1879 Sala Parts Hetself Again iv, Very smokable little 
weeds. 

B. sb. pi. Things which may be smoked. 


ab!es ; 

partook. „ .. 

mg. .to lmve one's drinkables and smokeablts .sealed up. 

Smoke (sm£f«k),ri5. Forms: 1 8 mooa(amoaca), 
2 - smoke, 5 smokko, 6 -p amok; 6 Sc. amoik, 
6-8 smoake, 6-9 smoak, [OK. smoca, f. tl[e 
weak grade of the stem represented by OK. smfoc- 
an Smeek v. To a different grade ( smattk -) lie- 
long MDu. smooch (Du. smook), MLG, (nntl L(J.) 
stnSk, smok (hence Da. smog), MIIG. smottch (G. 
schmauch). See also Smook sb,] 

I. 1. The visible volatile product given off by 
burning or smouldering substances. 

a. c 1000 Lambeth I’s. xvii. 9 Ahtuli smoca on yrre hit. 
c rooo in Cockayne Narrat. (i86ti 43 Ut ait his nusu emit* 
micel smocca. « 1154 0 . E. Chron. an. 1137, Me henged up 
hi the fet & smoked heom mid ful smoke, a taoo t St. 
Marker. 9 On his hehc hokede ncose (waste Mnctnfiiindt* 
smoke ut. 0x290 St. Brendan 40* in S. Eng. Leg. I. ail 
Strong was Jm sLunch and (m smoke, e X340 1 i ami ttt K Ft. 
Consc, 4727 pat cs Mode and lire and hretlie of smoke. 
0x400 Destr. Troy 95x2 The smoke of )<c smert lobby's. . 
watvet in the wclkyn. 0 1440 Ptomp. Pan*. 461/1 Smoke, 
reke, idem quod Keke. 0x548 IIali. Chron., Hen, VII /, 
100 In the smoke of the gunnes let us cntic* the gate. *600 
J. Poky tr. Leo’s Aftica in. 133 It cannot he sjhiUcU either 
by smoke, or too much heat. 1718 Prior Solomon 111. 522 
As smoke that rises from the kindling fires Is seen this 
moment, and the next expiles. *774 Uoi.psm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) III. xj6 A laigc fire.. filling the whole place with 
smoke. 1829 I.ytion Dtveteux 1. viii, Don Diego, inhaling 
the flagrant weed,.. replied to the request of hi* petitioner 
by smoke. *888 F. Hume Mute. Midas t. v, The smoke 
was pouting out thick and black from the tail retl chimney. 

( 3 . 1591 Orfene lumw. to Follie Wks, (Growirtl IX. 34 1 
[lie] was tied to a post and choaked with smoake. >660 
Hoyle New Exper. xxx. (1682) xij Filled the Rcciever 
with smoak, *787 Winter Sysi. Husb. 47 Soot may he 
rather deemed the smoak itself. xSio Vince Astron. xvii. 
159 He compared them to smoak and clouds. 

+b. cllipt. The fumes of incense. Also Jig. Obs , 

0x450 Myrr. Our Lady 327 Mercifull virgyn,..rodde of 
smoke, but swete smellynge. 0x6*7 StR J. Beaumont 
Poems, The Epiphany 35 Who lift to God for vs the holy 
smoke Of feruent pray’rs. 

e, The fact of smoke coming out into a room 
instead of passing up the chimney. 

1715 Desaguliers Fires Impr. 69 We shall.. shew of 
what service the.. passage of Air behind the Back is, fm 
hind’ring Smoke. Ibid. 72 When you wou’d prevent 
Smoke. 

d. The (big, great) smoke, a colloquial name 
for London. 

1864 Slang Did. ay/ Country-people when going to the 
Metropolis say they are on their way to the Smoke. 1897 
F. T. Bullen Cruise' Cachalot' xxv. (1901) 330, I desired 
to know what brought him so far from the ' big smoke 

e. Iransf. The pollen of the yew when scatteied 
in a cloud. 

1868 Lady Tennyson in Life Tennyson (18,7) II. ii. 53 
There has been a great deal of smoke in the yew-tiees this 
year, i860 Tennyson Holy Grail 15 A gustful April morn 
Xhat pufPd the swaying brandies into smoke. 

2. \\ ith a and pi. A volume, cloud, or column 
of smoke. In Amer. and Austr. use spec, one 
serving as a signal, sign of an encampment, etc. 

sing. 1388 Wycmk Rev. ix. 2 A smoke of the pit siirdc vp, 
0x440 Jacob's Well 67 J>e feend, as a smoke, vanjschrtl 
awey. 1594 R. Wilson Collets Prephesie (Jj b, Ft urn one 
part let a smoke arise. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hht. Earth 
iv. (1723) 228 Being succeeded by a Smoak, vi hit h.. re- 
sembles fired Gun-powder. 1719 lit. Imik Crusoe 1. 2i»j, I 
was afraid of making a Smoak about my Habitation. *796 
Withering Brit. PI, (cd. 3) IV. 361 On being touched 
throwing up the seeds in fotm of a smoke. x8oz Bakuim,- 
ton Niw South Wales vii. 224 Mr. Bass di covricd a 
smoke that they had made to draw Ids attention. 

* 4*6 Lmi, De Guit.Pi/gr. 01/,$ A. lining the smoky* 
blake, flier he gan hys tied to make, 15*3 F.n. Its km ns 
Froiss.l. ccIxxm. 431 They can nat. put y -u out of your 
realme by their smokes. 1620 Mskkhau Paten’. Husb. 11. 
xvu. (ifciS) 76 In seed time make great .snuiaks in your 
Lorn-fields. 1697 Hammer ri»Mx6yj)a-,2 We. .leave them 
a sign to know v. here we are by making one or more great 
b monks. 1748 Anson's Coy, 11. aid. 271 The enemy., were 
..incaropcd m the woods almut us; fir we could see their 
smokes. 1841 Cailin .V. Amer. iud. (1844) II, xti. 55 
ineir smokes were seen in various diteuion*. *890 
Melbourne Argus 2 6 July 4/4 By-and-by answers came 
from smokes away m the bush, 

b. Tiie smoke arising from a particular hearth 
or fire-p'nce; hence, a hearth, fire-place, house. 
Now rare. 

159* Sylvester Du Bartas 1. ill say, Leading all hi* 
life at home in Peace, A! wave* in sight of his own smoak. 

Yougkal Carp. (1878) ix A scavenger., 
shall be paid yearly «t of every smoak, 4* at MkbalmM 
and Easter. 0*687 P*rry PotiL Arith. B, f^i) 41 In 
Ireland wherein are.. near 300 Tboeenod Smokes or 
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Hearths. 179a Stat. Acc. Scotl. IV. 316 For 6 miles in a 
well inhabited extent, ..there was not a smoke remaining. 

Good IV ords XxlV. 717 There are [on Minglay] in 
all thirty houses, or ‘smokes as they are called. 

3 . Fume or vapour caused by the action of heat 
on moisture. 

*398 Thevisa. Barth. De P. R. v. xxxiii. (Bodl. MS.), pat 
pe lunges mowe open and close J?e hoote smoke of peherte. 
142a tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 218 Dronknesse makyth 
for-yetynge. .by reyson that the grete smokkes gone vp to 
the brayn. 156a Turner Baths 9 They that woulde use the 
smooke or vaperouse ayer of this water. 1584 Lyly Alex. 
■S - Camp. n. i, Steeds, .whose breathes dimmed the sun with 
smoake. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. n. ii. 11. (1631) 239 To 
purge the heart and brain from ill smoakes and vapours that 
offend them, a 1693 Urqnhart's Rabelais hi. xxxvii. 311 
Demanding payment for the Smoak of his Roast-meat. 
1888 ‘R. Boldrewood’ Robbery under Arms xi. 136 You 
ought to have sense enough not to knock smoke out of 
fresh horses before we begin. 

b. A mist, fog, or miasma (see later qnots,). 
1648 Hexham ii, Eon Roach der aerden , a Smoake, a 
Mist, or Dampe, rising out of the earth. 1788 Falcon- 
bridge African Slave T. 31 Together with what they call 
the smokes (a noxious vapour, arising from, the swamps 
about the latter end of autumn). 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
IV ord-bk.' 635 Smokes, dense exhalations, mixed with the 
finer particles of sand, on the Calabar shores and bordei s 
of the Great Zahara desert, which pie vail in autumn. 1897 
Miss Kingsley IV. Africa 94 Those thick wool-like mists 
called smokes, which hang about the whole Bight from 
November till May. 

4 . In proverbial, figurative, or allusive uses : 

a. In miscellaneous applications or phiases. 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 211 Whan every thing was fulli 

spoke, Of sorwe and queint was al the smoke. 1526 State 
Papers Hen. VIII, VI, 542 Of whom. .1 have leinyd many 
strange thinges, wherof I smelt a smoke at Calays. 1580 
Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 287, I perceiue. .where the least 
smoake is, there to be the greatest fire. 1602 Marston 
Ant. fir Mel. 1. Wks. 1836 1 . 13 His eyes looke as if they had 
bene hung In the smoake of his nose. 1670 G. H. tr. Hist. 
Cardinals 1. 1. 20 , 1 . . took my leave, as pei ceiving him fuller 
of smoak than of meat. 17. . in N. 4 Q. 3rd Ser. XII. 163/2 
Never out of the smoke of your own chimney. *774 
1 Vest m. Mag '. II. 109 Their snmmum bonmn lies In drink- 
ing themselves dead drunk,, .playing smoak with the gills. 
1854 Miss Baker N'orlhampt. Gloss, s.v., If a lent horse 
has been over-ridden, it is commonly remarked, ‘ He played 
smoke with that horse, he has been good for nothing since 
1870 Lowell Study Wind. 228 The first lesson of literature, 
no less than of life, is the learning how to burn youi own 
smoke. 

b. In the proverbs There is no fire without 
smoke, and no smoke without Jire , or variants of 
these : (see Fire sb. 1 h). 

c 1450 MS. Douce 52 If. 20 Where no fyre is no smoke. 
1346- (See Fire sb. 1 h]. 1630 Hubbert Ptll to purge For- 
mality 133 There is no file but there will be some smoak. 
1654 Gataker Disc. Apol. 11 There is seldom anie smoak, 
blit where theie is some fire. 1703 Wycherley in Pope's 
Lett. (1735) I. 14 You must allow there is no Smoak but 
there is some Fire. 1820 Coleridge Lett., Couv., etc I. 118 
They . . then exclaim : There is no smoke without some lire. 

*)• e. Out of the smoke into the Jire , etc., out of 
a small clanger into a great one. Ohs. (Cf, L. de 
Junto in flammem, Ammianus. ) 

1547 J. Harrison Exhort. Scottes f iv b, Leaste by fleynge 
the smoke, we fall into the fyre. 1600 Siiaics. A. V. L. 1. ii- 
299 Thus must I from the smoake into the smother. 1609 
Holland A mm. Marcell. xiv. ii. 23 Hee.. went just as the 
old proverbe saith, out of the smoke into the light fire. 

d. Used to designate anything having no real 
value or substance, or a mere shadow ^something. 

1348 tr. Papins' Cone. Apothecaries in Recorde Urinal 
1 'hys. (1631) 243 That the selfe-conceited. .may learne to., 
brag and vaunt forth their vanities and smokes. *339 Mirr. 
Mag. (1363) I v, Our kyngdomes are but cares, . oui power 
a smouldring smoke. 1601-3 Daniel C'tess Cumberland 
33 The all-guiding Prouidence.. mocks this smoake of wit. 
1621 J. Taylor (Water P.) Superbm Flagellum D 3 Their 
Pride is . . A smoake, a bubble. 1703 Wycherley in Pope s 
Lett. (1733) I. 14 If Compliment be the Smoak only of 
Friendship. 1749 Smollett Gil Bias x. i, Preferring the 
smoke of public applause to the real advantages which my 
friendship prepaied for him. 1806 Sporting Mag. XXVIII. 
279 In his opinion it was all smoke. *873 .Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) III. 122 The ambitious man will think knowledge 
which is without honour all smoke and nonsense. 

e. Denoting a clouding or obscuring medium 


or influence. 

1365 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Fvligo , To speake obscurely : 
to cast a darke smoke or miste before their eies. 1381 
J. Bf-ll Haddon's Answ. Osorius 273 b. Why shamed he 
not to blind the eyes of the people with such smoakes t 
*394 T. B. tr. De la Primaud. Fr Acad. n. 333 Their eies 
dimmed with some smoake of honours. 1603 J- ■ DA yj c ? 
(Heref.) Microcosmos Wks. (Grosart) I. 78/* The Eyes that 
. .smoke of praise Doe dimme, are feeble-sighted, a 1677 
Barrow Serm. Wks. 1716 1 . 167 Truth will not be discerned 
through the smoak of wrathful expressions. *864 Tennyson 
A vl mcr's F. 672 Thro’ the smoke, The blight of low desnes. 
*^73 Farrar Silence fr V. Ser. 1. 22 Reading them., through 

the lurid smoke of sectarian hate. . 

f. Denoting fiandulent dealing in the fulfilment 
of bargains or promises; esp. to sell smoke (pStxx 
b. fumum vendere), to act dishonestly, to swindle. 

«8g Greene Menaphon Wks. (Grosart) VI. 106 You get 
but a handfull of smoake to the bargatne. *399 Nashs 
Lenten Stuff 'll Vs. (Grosart) V. 306 That for _your ' sdhng 
smoake you may be courtiers. 1633 tr. Sfi rel s Co/it. Hist. 
Francion IV. 24, I abandoned their conversation, because 
I found they were but sellers of smoak. 169a Washington 
it Milton's Dcf People Pref., To where the necessities of 
Nature, .by selling of Smoke, as thou dost. 

VOL. IX. 


g- To come to, end in, vanish into , smoke, to 
come to nothing, be unrealized, be without result. 
1604 E. Grimstone Siege Ostend 184 Their subtill deuises 
are come to smoake. 1617 Moryson /ft*. 11. 44 The ill sue. 
cesse of the Queenes affaires (whose. .Royall Army they 
had seene vanish into smoke). 1683 Temple Mem. Wks. 
1720 I. 470 Thus ended In Smoke the whole Negotiation. 
1704 Collect, Voy. 4 Trav. III. 699/2 His Designs vanished 
jnto Smoke. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. (1813) 168 , 1 take 
it for granted, this whole affair will end in smoke. 1833 
Mrs. Carlyle in New Lett.fi Mem. II. 68 One might let 
him scheme and talk, hoping it might all end in smoke, 
h. Like smoke , very quickly, rapidly. 

*833 M. Scott Torn Cringle x, Sail was made, and.. she 
began to snore through it like smoke. 1840 Marryat Poor 
Jack vi, Away we all went like smoke. 1853 Dickens Bleak 
Ho. xi, His brandy-balls go off like smoke. *860 Whyte 
Melville Maiket Haib. 86 The hounds are running like 
smoke ! 

5 . a. Tobacco. Now rare or Obs. 

1612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1633) 20“ A small Gallon 
of Sack, and a pipe of the best smoake. 1616 R. C. Times' 
Whistle (1871) 7* Every skull And skip-iacke now will 
have his pipe of smoke And whiff it. *649 J. Taylor 
(Water P.) Wand. West 19 They gave me smoake and 
drinhe in Plimouth. 1833 ‘ C. Bede ’ Verdant Green 1. vii, 
That if Mr. Larkyns was no smoker himself, he at least 
kept a bountiful supply of ‘ smoke ' for his friends, 
b. A cigar or cigarette. Also fig. 

1883 Besant All Sotis 1 12 The twopenny smoke, to which 
we cling, though it is made of medicated cabbage. 1893 
C. G. Leland Mem. 1. 158 She was, . .as we used to say at 
college of certain unpopular people, a ‘ bad smoke 

6 . [f. the vb.] A spell of smoking tobacco, etc. 

1837 W. Irving Adv. Capt. Bonneville II. 286 A crowd 

of visiters awaited their appearance, all eager for a smoke 
and a talk. 1890 1 R. Boldrewood ’ Col. Reformer (1891) 
241 It was considered reasonable to devote half an hour to 
rest. . and a smoke for the stockmen. 

7 . Cafe smoke, a cheap kind of brandy drunk in 
South Africa. 

1849 E. E. Napier Exc. S. Afr. II. 9 A young Hottentot, 
..as fond of ‘Cape Smoke '..as any of his tribe. x88o 
Gillmore On Duty 366 He produced a bottle of smoke 
(Cape brandy). 1893 Edin. Rev. Apr. 297 ‘Cape Smoke* 
is tne most poisonous of all alcoholic drinks. 

8. A Persian cat of a deep cinder-colour, with a 
white under-coat. 

Also in combs., as smoke-breeder, fancier, etc. 

1893 Wcstm. Gaz. 17 Oct. 4/3 Miss Brigden’s cat should 
not be overlooked among the ‘ smokes ’. 

II. attrib. and Comb. 9 . Attnb., in the sense of 
* consisting of smoke', as smoke-atmo sphere, -burst, 
-cloud, -drift, etc. 

*837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. iv. iv, It will burn.. its whole 
“smoke-atmosphere too. *832 M. Arnold Empedocles 11. 
417 Through the black, rushing “smoke-bursts, Thick breaks 
the red flame. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. n. L iii, From yonder 
White Haven rise his “smoke-clouds. 1884 Athenxum 
6 Dec. 739/1 Bars of light and shade belonging to the mist 
and “smoke-drift of London. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 8 
Nor did the *smoke-palm of Vesuvius stand more erect and 
fair. X890 Sir R, S. Ball Star-Land 33s We can make 
many experiments with “smoke-rings. 18x3 Hogg Queen's 
Wake n. Wks. (1876) 19 His stature, on the mighty plan Of 
“smoke-tower o'er the burning pile. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 

1, 1. ii. Thou seest the “Smoke-vapour. 1598MARST0N Sco. 
Villanie in. ix. 219 Belch impious blasphemies, .. Snuffe vp 
“wnoak-whiffs. x8o8 Scott Mann. iv. xxx, The “smoke- 
wieaths. .That lound her sable turrets flow. 

b. Used for, or promoting, the escape of smoke, 
as smoke-flue, -funnel , -pipe, etc. 

1840 Cottager’s Manual 7 in Hush. III. (L. U. K,), Verti- 
cal strata of gravel.. alternating with “smoke-flues. *709 
G. Smith Laboratory 143 A sort of funnel, like a “smoke 
funnel to an oven. 1833 Ure Diet. Arts (ed. 4) II. 103 The 
*smoke-pipe of a subsidiary fire. 1856 Kane Arctic Explor. 
I. xxxi. 424 The "smoke-tubes of the stove. 

c. Due to, or caused by, smoke, as smoke-black- 
ness, -nuisance, -smell, etc. 

1841 Civil Eng. 4 Arch. Jml. IV. 386 Smoke nuisance in 
large towns. 1874 Ruskin Ears Clav. xxxix. 56 Golden 
light and song.. are better than smoke-blackness. *876 T. 
Hardy Ethelberta (1890) 81 Sniffing extraordinary smoke- 
smells which she discovered in all nooks and crannies of 
the rooms. 

d. With names of colours, as smoke-bhte , -brown, 
-grey, etc. (used as shs. or adjs.). 

London smoke : see London. 

1807 Aikin Diet. Client. 4 Min. II. 98/1 Its colour is ash 
or smoak-grey. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 388 Their ordinary 
tint verges upon yellow, or smoke-yellow, ax 847 Eliza 
Cook Birds iii, There the smoke-brown Sparrow sits, xoox 
Clive Holland MousmS 284 Overhung with smoke-blue 
mosquito curtains. 

e. Having the colour of smoke ; of a brownish or 
bluish grey colour. Smoke quartz, smoky quartz. 

*872 E. Hull Build, fr Ornament. Stones 175 Smoke 

C uartz. This is a clouded, variety [of rock crystal], with a 
rownish tint. 1884 Western Daily Press 11 Apr. 7/6 
There are jackets of the finest cloth, geranium-red, electric- 
blue, smoke,.. and brown. 1899 Westrn. Gaz. 21 Sept 3/2 
The smoke fox, a blue-grey colouring which is really dyed. 
1903 F. Simpson Bk. Cat xiv. 185 Perfect smoke cats . . should 
be black, shading to smoke giey. 

10 . Comb. a. Objective, with pres, pples., adjs., 
agent-nouns, or nouns of action, as smoke-burner, 
-burning, - consumer , -consuming, - consumption , 
-consumptive, etc. 

Many of these have been in common use from c 1840. 

(a) *39 6 Fitz-Geffrey Sir F. Drake (1881) 96 O let our 
smoake-exhalinge breaths enfold A mightie cloud of sighes. 
*6x2 Selden Illustr- Drayton's Poly-olb. xi. 1 .x 39 Those 


foggie mists of error, and smoake-selling imposture. 184* 
Civil Eng.tr Arch. Jml.N . 42 This.. furnace operates not 
upon the smoke-preventive, but upon the smoke-consump- 
tive principle. Ibid. 131 The.. furnace is in reality a 
smoke-burning and not a smoke-preventing. Ibid., Some 
new smoke-consuming theory. 1891 Morris News No- 
where 7 The soap-works with their smoke-vomiting chim- 
neys were gone. 

(6) *604 Jas. I Counterbl. to. Tobacco (Arb.) 1x1 Of so 
many smoke-buyers, as are at this present in this kingdome, 
I neuer read nor.heard. 1838 Civil Eng. 4 A rch. Jrnl. I. 
168 The adaptation of the patent smoke-consumer to a loco- 
motive engine. Ibid. 344 The only effectual smoke-burner 
I have ever seen. 1831 Catal. Grt.Exhib. 1 . 328/* Smoke 
condenser. 1891 Cent. Diet., Smoke-washer, a device for 
purifying smoke by washing as it passes through a chimney- 
flue. 

(c) 1842 Civil Eng, 4 A rch. Jrnl. V 42/1 An incarnation 
(so to speak) of the principles of smoke-prevention. 1851 
Catal. Grt.Exhib. I. p. xeix, Apparatus for effecting Smoke- 
consumption. 1882 {.title), Official Report of the Smoke- 
Abatement Committee. 

b. Instrumental, with past pples., as smoke- 
begotten, -bleared, etc. 

1872 C. W. King Antique Gems 4 Rings 148 “Smoke- 
begotten theories of modem German sciolists. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. 1. v. vi, A. .dwarfish individual, of “smoke-bleared 
aspect. 1720 Mem. W. Stukeley (Surtees) I. *57 Their 
painted or rather “smoak-bound hides. 1822 Lamb Elia 1, 
Distant Com espondents. Elms, .. [with] “smoke-dyed barks, 
the theme of jesting ruralists. 1748 Thomson Cast. Indol. 

I. lxx, Then “smoke enrolled Their oracles break forth. 
1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1862) I. 463 Those streets.. so 
black and “smoke-grimed. 18x8 Scott Hi t. Midi, xlii, The 
daily passage of so many “smoke-pennoned steam-boats, 
1879 19 th Cent. No. 31. 401 The swarming bustle of our 
“smoke-smothered towns. 1833 Tennyson in Life (1897) I. 
130 They are so “smoke-sodden. 160a Carew Cornw. 72 
Hanging me thus vp, to be “smoke-staiued ouer yom chim- 
nies. 1632 Lxthgow Trav. x. 429 There Fahrickes are. .of 
“smoke-tome straw,. and Raine-dropping watles. 

o. With adjs., as stnoke-like, -proof, -tight. 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef Mast, xxviii. 98 We calked and 
pasted, and, so far as we could, made the ship smoke-tight. 
1849 Thoreau Week Concord Riv. (1894) 4 Skirted.. with 
alder-swamps and smoke-like maples. 190* Westtn. Gaz. 
24 Dec. 7/2 One of the firemen donned a smoke-proof suit 
and helmet. 

11 . Special combs. : smoke-arch U.S., the 
smoke-box of a locomotive (Webster, 1864); 
smoke-bell, -board (see quots.) ; smoke-glass, 
an eyepiece or spectacle of smoked glass ; smoke 
helmet, a helmet used by firemen, enabling the 
wearer to see and breathe freely in the midst of 
smoke; + smoke-hen, a hen accustomed to perch 
in the smoke; smoke-loft, a loft in which the 
smoking of bacon, etc., is done ; smoke-mantle, 
part of a furnace for roasting tin-ores ; + smoke- 
merchant, a tobacconist ; smoke-money, money 
paid by householders as a due or tax (see quots. 
and cf. smoke-penny ) ; smoke night, an evening 
meeting accompanied by sm oking ; smoke-pence, 
-penny (see qnots. and smoke-money')', smoke- 
plant, the Venetian sumach, Rhus cotinus , which 
has a feathery inflorescence suggestive of smoke ; 
smoke-proof, an impression taken from a smoked 
type-punch, etc. ; smoke respirator (see quots.) ; 
smoke-sail (see quot. 1846); f smoke-seller 
(see Smoke sb. 4 f ) ; also, a tobacconist ; fsmoke- 
shop, a tobacconist’s shop in which accommoda- 
tion for smoking was provided ; + smoke-silver, 
silver paid as smoke-money smoke-talk U.S., a 
social meeting accompanied by smoking ; smoke 
test, a method of testing the state of drains and 
pipes by means of smoke ; smoke-tree, = smoke- 
plant', (also the American species Rhus cotinoides) ; 
smoke-wood (see quot.). 

1873 Knight Diet. Mech. 2223/2 * Smoke-bell, a glass bell 
suspended over a gas-light, to intercept the smoke. *830 
Ogilvie, *Smoke-board, a board hung in front of a fire- 
place, to keep the smoke from emerging into the apart- 
ment. 1769 Phil. Trans. LIX. 334 These two observers 
looked directly at the Sun, having their instiuments armed 
with “smoke-glasses. 1889 Anthony's Photogr, Bulletin 

II. 373 A pair of light-tinted smoke glasses will afford great 
relief. 1900 Daily Mail 24 Apr. 3/2 An officer ot the 
brigade donned a “smoke helmet. *377 B. Googe Heres- 
bach's Husb. iv. (1586) 162 b, The cause that the old people 
made choise in their quitrentes of “smoke Hennes, as of 
the best, 1657 H. Crowch Welsh Trav. 11 Unto the 
“smoake loft clim’d he than, and to the bacon crept. 1839 
Ure Diet. Arts 1246 The “smoke-mantle or chimney-hood, 
at the end of the furnace. <zx6x8 “Smoke-mei chant [see 
smoke-seller). 1662 Petty Taxes 86 Of all the accumulative 
excises, that of hearth-money or “smoak-money seems the 
best. 1778 England's Gaz. (ed._ 2) s.v. JSrighihelmstone, 
The vicar here, claims the old episcopal custom of a penny 
per head (commonly called Smoak-Money, or the Garden- 
Penny). 1830 H. 4 Q. 1st Ser. II. 120/2 Smoke_ Money. . 
under this name is collected every year at Battle in Sussex. 
x8or Melbourne Punch 2 June 378/3 The Mutual Store 
* “Smoke night ’ was held at the Vienna Cafe on Thuisday 
evening. 1384 R. Wilson Three Ladies London 1, For 
here were “smoke-pence, Peter-pence, and Paul-pence to 
lie paid, 1631 Weever Anc, Funeral Mon. 176 Patsons, 
and Impropriators of Churches, at this day in many places 
of England, are pajed this pennie vnder the name of a 
“Smoke _pennie. 1652 Answ. Petit. Poor Husbandmen 19 
The Parishioners do commonly blow away all the tithes due 
for firewood with a smoak penny. 1850 N. 4 Q. 1st Ser. 
II. 174/2 Smoke pennies are also yearly levied from most 
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of the inhabitant*! of the New Foiest. 1856A. Gray Man. 
Bot. (x86o) 76 Sumach... Leaves (simple in R. Counus, 
the * Smoke- Plant of gardens). x888 Encycl. Brit. X XI 1 1 . 
6 gg The flame .blackens the letter, and thus enables an 
impression, called a 1 smoke proofs to be stamped on paper. 
1902 De Vin.nk Title-pages 79 Pleasing as a new ornament 
in this style might appear in the smoke-proof, it was suie 
to be a blotch in the piint. 1866 C. F. T. Young Fives, Fire- 
Engines, etc. 44 About the year 1824 one John Roberts ..in- 
vented a ‘ ’'smoke-respirator ’ or hood, by means of which a 
fireman could en ter a burning building or 1 00m. *884 H ealth 
Exhib. Caial. 60/1 Tyndale's Smoke Respirators are to en- 
able the wearer to enter into most dense and pungent smoke 
with perfect safety. 1805 Naval C&ron, XIII. 379, 90 yards 
of canvass were putchased to make her *smoke-sail. 1846 
A. Young Nani. Diet. 288 Smoke-sail, a small sail put up 
for the purpose of preventing the smoke of the galley fiom 
going aft to the quai ter-deck, when the ship is tiding head- 
to-wmd. a 1618 Sylvester Tobacco Battered 812 Wks. 
(Grosart) II. 274 ‘Let the *Smoak-seller suffocate with 
Smoak’: Which our Smoak-Merchants would no lesse befit. 
1649 W. M. Wandering ' 'Jew (1857) 25 And when the 
miserable smoke-sellers die, how are they buiied ? *798 
Sporting Mag. XII. 194 The chit-chat of a Birmingham 
♦smoke shop. 1802 Beddoes Hygeict vm. 31 Among, .the 
artisans that croud the smoke-shops. 1664 Spelmas Gloss. 
s.v., By the payment of "Smoke Silver to the Sheriff yearlie. 
1698 in Ho, of Lords MSS. (1905) III. 237 The duty com- 
monly called Smoak Silver, Peter Pence or Common Fine. 
1891 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. 25 Mar. 2/2 The Association of 
Railroad and Steamboat Agents. .held a "smoke-talk.. last 
evening. *886 Encycl. Brit. XXI. 716 The '"smoke test ’ 
. .consists of filling the house-drain, soil-pipes, and waste- 
pipes with a dense and pungent smoke, i860 Worcester, 
*Smoke-tree. 1887 G. W. Cox Cycl. Common Things (ed. 6) 
573 The Venetian Sumach of Southern Europe is the com- 
mon smoke tree or fringe tree of the gardens. 1863 Prior 
Plant-n ., * Smoke-wood, from children smoking its porous 
stalks, Clematis vitalba. 


Smote (sm<?»k), v. Forms: 1 smocian, smok- 
ian, 3 smokien, 3-4 smoken (5 smokyn.), 4- 
smoke ; 6-7 smoake, 6-9 smoak. [OE. smoc- 
ian, f. sutoca Smoke sb. Cf., with different ablaut- 
grade, MDu. and Dn., MLG. and LG., smoken 
(WFris. smoke), G. schmauchen-, also the trails. 
LG. smoken (whence Da. smege), G. schmauchen 
(fschtJieneken) :—*smaukjan. See also Smeeic ».] 

I. 1 . intr. To produce or give forth smoke. 

C xooo ASlfric Gen. xv. 17 |?a sloh freer micel mist and ferde 
swilce an ofen eall smociende. c 1000 Lambeth Ps. ciii. 32 
Se )>e sethrmS muntas & biz smociaS. C1203 Lay. 25734 pa 
isejeti heo..a muchel fur smokien uppen ane hulle. c *290 
S. Eng. Leg. I, 233/490 A1 be se bare aboute barnde and 
smokede faste. 1388 Wyclif Gen. xv. 17 A furneis smokynge 
apperide, and a laumpe of fier. a 440 Proiup. Parv. 460/2 
Smekyn, or smokyn, fitmo, fumigo. 1530 Palsgr. 723/1 
This woode smoketh to moche, it is nat drye ynoughe. 1591 
Savile tr. Tacitus, Agricola 261 The houses fired and 
smoking farre of. 1647 Cowley Mistr., Discoveiy , The 
Gods may give their Altars o're ; They’ll smoak but seldom 
any more. 1700 Dryden Ovid's Met., Baucis 4 Philemon 52 
With Leaves and Barks she feeds her Infant-fire : It smoaks. 
1743 Davidson VEneid vn. 203 The torch smoaking with 
grim horrid light. *815 Scott Guy M. x. They perceived that 
she [the ship] grounded, smoked, andJinally, took fire. 1905 
F. Young Sands of Pleasure 11. iii, The cigarette smoked 
unheeded in her fingers. 

"b. In fig. uses or contexts. 

1535 Coverdale Dent, xxix.20 His wrath and gelousy shall 
smoke ouer soch a man. a *548 Hall Chron., Hen. IV, 
29 b, Where hertes still burne and malice continually sinok- 
eth. *575 Gascoigne Glasse Govt. lit. i, These young gal- 
lants are caught without a net..; no man gladder then I, 
for as long as that chimney smoketh, I.. shall not go hungrie 
to bed. *639 S. Du Verger tr. Camus' Admit, Events 80 
Glory is a perfume fit to smoake no where but before the 
Altar of vertue. 1677 Hubbard Harr. 48 To cause his 
jealousie to smoak against those of his own heritage. 1834 
De Quincry in Tail's Mag. I. ig6/i Ireland was still 
smoking with the embers of rebellion. 


0. Of a room, chimney, lamp, etc.: To b 
smoky, to emit smoke, as the result of imperfei 
draught or impioper burning. 

1663 Pepys Diary 13 Jan., The dining-room smokes ut 
less I keep a good charcoal fire. *7*5 Desaguliers Fin 
Impr. 31 Every little cranny may be stopp'd up close with 
out fear of the Room smoaking. c 1725 Pope Upon Dh 
Marlborough's House at Wooddock 8The chimneys, .neve 
smoke in any wind. 1807 Gass Jrnl, 176 We found oil 
huts smoked ; there being no chimnies in them except ii 
the officers' 100ms. 1826 Scott Woods/, xxi, It is bes 
sitting near the fire when the chimney smokes. 1906 H 
Wales Mr, <f- Mrs. Villiers xxiii, The lamp had beei 
smoking in his room. 

2 . To give off or send up vapour, dust, spray 
etc. ; esj>. to steam. 

With quot. 1869 cf. Smoke sb. 1 e, 

13. . E. E. A Hit. P. B. 226 As smylt mele vnder smal siu 
smokes for-bikke. 1533 J. Hey wood Mery Play 21 (Brandi) 
Whan I haue beten her tyll she smoke. *577 B. Gooo; 
Heresbach s Hush, iv. (1586) 176 Their labour smokes am 
all of time [= thyme) doth smell, The Hony sweete that i: 
their Coames they lay. *6*7 Morvson I tin. hi. 97 Thes 
often heated meats, which smoaked on the outside, yet wer 
cold on the inside. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, m. 274 Th 
lab ring Yoke and shining Shares, that make the Furrov 
smoak. *732 Poi'E Ep. Bathurst 360 Two puddings smok’i 
upon the, board. 178a Cowier J. Gilpin 127 Which mad 
his horse s flanks to smoke. 180a Pinkerton Mod, Geogv 
(iBii) 329 The water smokes continually. 1863 W. C 
L L ? WIt i Afr. Hunting ii. 57 It rained incessantly th< 
whole night, and we. Jay smoking and steaming. *861 
1 ennyson Holy^ Grail *8, 1 have seen this yew-tree smoke 
Spring after spring, for half a hundred years, 
b. To rise, spread, or move, like smoke. 

In later quots. with suggestion of next sense. 


iggS Shaks. John v. iv. 34 This night whose lilacke con- 
tagions breath Already smoakes [etc]. 1726-46 t T homson 
Spring 194 A yellow mist, Far smoaking o'er th intermin- 
able plain. 1781 CowrER Truth 238 See where it smokes 
along the sounding plain, Blown all aslant, a driving, dash- 
ing rain. 1821 Clare VM. Mms/r. II. 106 Where thethm 
clouds smoke along the sky. 1904 J. Conrad Noslromo 1, 
They [clouds]. .smoke in stoimy trails across the snows of 
Higuerota. 

o. To ride, drive, sail, etc., at a rapid pace or 
great speed. Const, along (prep, or adv.). 

1697 Dryden AEneid vi r. 909 Proud of his Steeds he smoaks 
along the Field. 1725 Pope Odyss. in. 615 The coursers. . 
held Their equal pace, and smoak’d along the field. 173s 
Somerville Chase 11. 232 Then like a foaming Toirent, 
pouring down Precipitant, we smoke along the Vale. 1827 
Scott Chron. Canongate iii, Smoking along in liis travel- 
ling chaise-and-four. _ 1894 Times 6 Aug. 5/2 The Vigilant 
came smoking along in style past Ryde. 

d. Austr. slang. =Sloi’E ». 2 r. 

1893 in Morris Austral Eng. s.v., ‘Do not say we were 
heie. Let us smoke.’ ’Smoke’., is the slang for the 
‘ push ’ to get away as fast as possible. 

3 . Jig. fa. To fume, be angry. 06 s. 

a 1548 Hall Chron., Ediu. IV, 212 The Duke, .so fumed 
and smoked at the matter, a 1562 G. Cavendish Wolsey 
(r893) 47 Evyn so was she commaundyd to avoyde the 
court..; whereat she smoked, 
b. School slang. To blush. 

1862 Farrar St. Winifred’s iv, ‘Why, you'ie smoking 
now,’ said Henderson, as Walter.. began to blush a little. 

T 4 . To smart, to suffer severely. Ohs. 

In eatly use with allusion to actual burning ; quot. 1773 
partly belongs to sense 2. 

<*1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 64 b, For fcare to bee 
called heretike, and then they would make hym smoke or 
beare a faggot. 1595 in Cath. Rec. Soc. Pitbl. V. 352 The 
farewell was he would make hym smoake for yt before he 
departed the towne. 1679 Dryden Limberkam v. i, Now 
I am resolv'd I will go see 'em, or some-body shall smoak 
fork. *773 Goldsm. S/oops to Con%. v, No such bad driving ; 
the poor beasts have smoked for it. 

II. 6 . Irons. To expose (a person, place, etc.) 
to the smoke of some curative, purifying, or arom- 
atic substance; to fumigate, csp. as a means of 
disinfecting. 

c 1000 Saxon Leechd. 1. 116 Jenini Jm has ylcan wyrte, & 
smoca hit [rc. the child] mid. c 1400 tr. Sccreta. Secret., 
Goto. Lordsh. 83 [Let him] after smoke him with ensens 
couenahle to J>e tyme. *530 Palsgr. 723/1 , 1 wyll medyll 
me with no garmentes that were his tyll they be well 
smoked. 1546 Bale Eng. Votaries 1. (1560) 92 b, They 
are.. Censed, Smoked, Perfumed and Worshypped. 1599 
Shaks. Much Ado 1. iii. 60 As I was smoaking a musty 
roome. 1665 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. IV. 32, I smoke 
your house twice a week. *772-84 Cook's Voy, (1790) IV. 
1215 The ship was smoaked between decks with gunpowder. 
1796 C. Marshall Gardening (*813) 398 Orchards, dung, 
dress, prune, or smoak them. *840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast 
xxix. The next day was Sunday, and a good day for smoking 
ship. 


b. To expose or subject to smoke, so as to 
suffocate, stupefy, or make uncomfortable. 

It is doubtful whether quots, *824 and 1825 are based on 
real knowledge of the phrase they illustrate. 

<*1*54 0 . E, Chron. an. 1137, Me henged up bi the fet & 
smoked heom mid ful smoke. *617 Brathwait Smoaking 
Age 87 That Alexander Severus would have smoaked such 
sellers of smoake. *64* J. Jackson True Evang. Temper 
1. 44 Others in vet ted., were so smoaked and suffocated to 
death. *686 W. Harris tr. Lemery's Course Chym. (ed. 2) 
483 Tabaco kills serpents.. if you should smoke them with 
it. *7*2 Steele Sped. No. 358 1* 1 After which they have 
gone in a Body and smoaked a Cobler. [*824 Scott Red- 
gauntlet let. i, Who taught me to smoke a cobbler? 1825 
Brockett N. C. Gloss,, Smoke-tlie-Cobbler , a mischievous 
pastime among children.] igoo Polloic & Thom Sports 
Burma vi. 202 They then smoke the bees until they are 
stupid. 

fig- *595 Shaks. John it. i. 139 He smoake your skin- 
coat and I catch you light. *601 13, Jonson Every Man 
in Hunt. tv. ii, It vanished away like the smoke of tobacco ; 
but I was smoked soundly first. 1680 V. Alsof Mischief 
Imposit. xii. 98 They formed themselves into sepmate 
bodies for Government, and were soundly smok’d for it in 
the high Commission. 

0. To fill w ith, expose to, smoke, esp. so as to 
blacken, discolour, or render obscure. Also const. 
through (quot. 1846). 


smoaking his nostrills. *1704 T. Brown Walk r. Loud. 
Wks. *709 III. ut. 64 Others.. sat smoaking their Noses, 
and drinking Burnt-Brandy. *748 Johnson Van. Human 
Wishes 85 The painted face. .Smoak'd in kitchens, or in 
auctions sold. *800 Phil. Trans. XC. 274, 1 now took two 
green glasses; but found that they did not intercept light 
enough. I therefoie smoked one of them. 1846 Holtzapffel 
Turning II. 730 The new piece is laid upon theoiiginnl, 
the intersLices of which aie smoked through with a lamp. 
*883 Cent. Mag. XXV. 849/1, I copy pictures and he 
smokes them and sells them, as old masters. 

d. To cure or preserve (bacon, fish, etc.) by 
exposure to smoke; to smoke-dry. 

*757 Washington Lett. Writ. 1889 1. 4*3, 1 have directed 
the provision , . to be smoked, if there are conveniences for 
doing it. *767 Phil. Trans. LVII. 284 The herring. .when 
salted and smoked. *836 W. Irving Astoria III. 25* 
Having no other food, she killed the two horses, and 
smoked their flesh. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) II. 311 Smoking the bacon is much better than 
merely drying it. 

6. + a, With out or away. To convert into 
smoke. Obs. rare. 


1 


*382 Wyclif 2 Chron. ii. 4 To brennen encense beforn 
hym, and to swote thingis to ben out btnokid. 1686 tr. 
Chardin's Trav. Persia 154 The three Grains of Incense., 
were strew'd upon a few Embers, and smoak'd away. 

b. To chive out or away by means of smoke. 
Also fig. 

*593 Nashe Ckiist's T. Wks._ (G rosai t) IV. 230 In sntoak- 
ing this . . tiade out of his starting-holes. 1624 Sandi.rson 
Seim. I. **5 The magistrate,. th.it would speedily^ smoke 
away these gnats that swarm about the comts of justice. 
1720 De Foe Cap/. Singleton xv. (1840) 259 William . . pro- 
posed, that they should. .smoke them out. *829 Suin' 
Anne ofG. xxv, 'fill we smoke out of his earths tin* old fox 
Louis. *870 Miss Bridgman R. I-ynue I. iv. 57 lie drew 
out a second cigar, with the. .view ..of ‘ smoking hot out . 

f 7 . To cause to smoke; to urge at a high 
speed. Obs.~ x 

a 1658 Ci nvr.LAND May Day ii, Whiles Phcebus. . Smoaks 
his bright Teem along on the Grand Paw. 

8. To get an inkling oi, to smell or suspect (a 
plot, design, etc.). Now arch, (in common use 
c 1 600-1 S50). 

*608 Chatman Byron's Consp. Wks. 1873 II. 201 Least so 
he might haue smokt our practises. 1667 Dryden 8: Die. 
N iswcastlk Sir JII. Mar-all 1, Sir John, I fear, smokes 
your design. *733 Fii.lding Quix, in Eng, 1. viii, I.et me 
tell you,. .1 begin to smoke a plot. 1 begin to apprehend 
no opposition, and then we're sold, neighbour. *770 
Dibdin Deserter 11. i, Oh, Oh, I smoke this business.— 
Comrade, I'm off, Pin off. *8ra Comiif, S'ynia r, Picturesque 
x. 214 An honest 'Squiie, who smok’d the tiiek, Appeal’d 
well-arm’d with oaken stick. 1837 Barham Ingot. Leg. 
Ser. 1. Monstre Balloon vi, Such a trumpeiy tale every one 
of us smokes. *886 Burton Arab. Nts. (abr. ed.) I. 48 The 
man, not.. smoking the plot, waxed exceeding wroth. 

b. absol. To have an inkling or idea ; to under- 
stand. Now arch. 

1676 Etheredge Man of Modem, iii, Peace, they stnoak. 
*688 Shad well Sq. Alsalia iv, I am sliaip, shatp us a 
needle; I can smoak now, as soon as another. 1757 Fouti: 
Author 11, Oh, now I begin to understand..; ecoJ, I begiu 
to smoke. 184a Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser. II. Lay of St. 
Medard xxix, St. Medard paused,— he began to 'smoke 

9 . To make fun of, to jest at ; to ridicule, banter, 
or quiz (a person). Now arch . 

a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant. Ciew, Smoke him , Smoke him 
again, to affront a Stranger at his coming in. *755 Con- 
noisseur No. 54 r 4 The Bucks, .sat in another box, to 
smoke their rusty wigs and brown cassocks. *772 Mml. 
D’Arblay Early Diary (1889)1. *59 He.. suffered us to 
laugh at his affectation.., even joining in our mirth and 
seeming happy to be smoaked. x8*8 Keats Lett. (1895) 
24£ We hated her and smoked her and baited her and I 
think drove her away. *859 Thackeray Virginians lxxxix, 
Our young men weie accustomed to smoke her, os the 
phrase then was. 

10 . To observe, take note of, { twig’. Now arch. 

1715 Addison Drummer in. i, Thou'rt very smart, my 

Dear. But see l smoak the Doctor. 176a Foote Orator 
ii. Smoke the justice, he is as fast as a church. 1:1826 J. 
Wilson Nod.Ambr. Wks. 1855 1. 199 Kit, smoke his eyes, 
how they glare. 1856 ‘ T. G wynne ' I "oung Singleton viii, 
‘Smoke the big-wig Lundl’ whispered Fotheringay. 

III. 11 . intr. To inhale (and expel again) the 
fumes of tobacco, or other suitable substance, from 
a pipe, cigar, or cigarette. •{ Also with it. 

1617 Brathwait Smoaking Age *74 The sleeping Dor- 
mouse., sleepes but all Winter, but this Man i’ th' Mist 
smoakes it all the yeare long : hee pioportions his nose IctL.J. 
1687 Montague Sc Prior Hind f> Pant A. Turns,'. 17 
Your Pipe’s so foul, that I disdain to smoak. 17a* Hi. arm, 
Colled. (O.H.S.) VII. 208 Even children were oblig'd to 
smoak. *777 Dalrymple Trav. Sp. Port, xvii, 1 declined 
the favour, but the others smoaked about. 18*7 Caki.yi v. 
Germ. Rom. I. 7 Smoking vehemently on his black stump 
of a pipe. 1852 Thackeray Esmond it. xi, Mr. Addison 
was. .smoking out of his long pipe, and smiling very 
placidly. ' *900 Pollok & Thom Sports Burma v. 171 He 
was.. never better pleased than when smoking away at a 
long Shan pipe. 

12 . irans. To use (tobacco, etc.) as material for 
smoking. Also^ r . (quot. 1S40). 

*687 A, Lovell tr, Thevenot's Tiav. 1. 259 Some.. have 
in the mean while smoaked Tobacco, when it was pivvu 
them. 1716 Church Philip's War (18631 L -'8 C'apt 
Fullers party being troubled with the.. lust alter '1 ub,ic» o, 
must needs strike lire to Smoke it. 1796 Moisi Ane*. 
lieogr. II. 85 They aLo smoke tobacco to excess, x8n [we 
Hashish], *840 livHHAVi/mv/ Leg. Her. 1. St. t htdle stv, S , 
put that in your pipe .and smoke it. *878 Sunk v Dark 
Coni. viii. (1889) 324 The bandits’ custom of smoking 
banghi (wild hemp), 

b. To use ia pipe, cigar, etc.) in the act of 
smoking ; to take (^so many whiffsJ. 

1706-7 Farquhar Beaux ' Sti at. i.i. He.. smoaks his Pipe 
Eight and forty Houis together 176* hrtKN*, 

Tr. Shandy vi, vi, Myuiide Toby, .lighted his pipe, aut 
smoak d about a dozen whiffs. *8ao W. Irvinc. Sket.h Bk. 
Ik 35®i 1 found him.. smoking his pipe in the.. ev emu,; 
sunshine. 1837 Dickens Pick w. a I, Send down word that 
he s to spend the change in cigars.. . I’ll smoke 'em. *902 
Eliz. Banks Newspaper Girl *79, I never saw a woman 
smoke a cigarette till I came to London. 

c. With out ( - to the end, completely). 

1703 tr. Bosnian's Guinea 306 Which Pipe thus filled they 
without ceasing can easily smoak out. *842 Burr iw I, tide 
in Spain xl, See, I have smoked out your cigar. *87* hi. 
Collins Marq. 4 Merck, II. vu. 3x6 She smoked one 
[cigarette] out right seldom. 

13 . To wear out, waste (away), bring into a cer 
tain state, etc., by smoking tobacco or some 
similar substance. 

*604 Jas. 1 Ctntnitrbl, to Tobacco (Arb.) 106 If * man 
smoke himselfe to death with it (and away haue done). 
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16x6 R. C. Times' Whistle (1871) 72 He..smokd out all his 
living at his nose. 1617 Brathwait Smoaking Age 19s 
Sweet Youth, Smoake not thy time ; Too precious to abuse. 
*688 Holme Armoury 111, 294/2 He who smoaks away the 
chief of his time. 1823 Scott Quentin D. Introd.. I gradually 
. .smoked myself into a certain degree of acquaintance with 
[him], 1844 N. Bnt. Rev, II. 81 Newton smoked himself 
into a state of absolute etiolation. 1893 C. G. L eland Mem. 
1. 131 To go to their rooms.. and smoke them sick or into 
retreating. 

14. intr. Of a pipe : To draw. 

1883 Harped s Mag, July 174/2 These ‘ chui ch- wardens ’ 
smoke freely and softly. 

Smo ke-ball. [Smoke sb. 1.] 

1. Mil. A paper shell filled with a preparation 
which, when ignited, sends out clouds of smoke. 

The ball is fired from a mortar, and the smoke serves to 
drive men out of mines, conceal manoeuvres, etc. 

*783 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Ball, Smoak., Balls, 
those which . . darken a place, to prevent discoveries. 
*760 Ann. Reg., Citron, 146/1 A smoke-ball burst in 
General Desagulier’s hand, and shattered his arm. 2802 
James Milit. Diet. s. v. Ball, Smoke-balls. .continue to 
smoke from 25 to 30 minutes. 1828 Spearman Brit. Gunner 
(ed. 2) 52 Balls.. are of three descriptions, viz. — lead, light, 
and smoke-balls. 1859 F. A. Griffiths Artill. Man. (1862) 
86 The 8 in. Smoke ball burns about 4 minutes. 

Jig. 1796 Gentl. Mag, LXVI. n. ion When Christianity 
is assaulted.. by the smoke-balls and stink-pots of English 
vagabonds. 

attrib. 1809 Naval Citron. XXII. 286 Every rocket con- 
tains smoak-ball composition. 

2. A ball used in trap-shooting, which, when 
struck by a shot, emits a puff of smoke. 

1881 Greener Gun 504 The latest improvement is the 
American smoke-ball, consisting of two hemispheres of 
paper placed upon a wooden ball. 

3. A ball emitting smoke when ignited, used by 
thieves. 

1899 Daily Neivs 21 Mar. 7/2 Raising an alarm of fire by 
means of smoke balls ignited on the various floors. The 
smoke balls went beyond their commission and kindled 
a flame. 


Smo'ke-black, sb. [Smoxe sb. i.] A form 
of lamp-black obtained by the combustion of 
resinous materials. 

17x2 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 204 The black sealing Wax 
is ting'd or colour’d with Smoak Black. 1841 Lane Arab. 
Nts. I. 130 An inferior kind is the smoke-black produced 
by burning the shells of almonds. 2858 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade, Smoke-black , a substance prepared by the com- 
bustion of different resinous bodies. 1896 De Vinne Moxons 
Printing 412 The crude smoke-black of commerce. 

Smoke-black, v. [Smoke sb. 1 .] traits. To 
blacken with smoke. 

1809-10 Coleridge Friend (Bohn} II. 302 The counterfeit 
fiankincense which smoke-blacks the favourite idol of a 
Catholic village. 

Smo ke-box. [Smoke jA] 

1. A receptacle for smoke, rare ~ 1 . 

16x4 W. Barclay Nepenthes A 8, Not as the English 
abusers [of tobacco] do, which make a smoke-boxe of their 


skull. 

2, iechn. A chamber in a steam boiler between 
the flues and the chimney stack ; in a locomotive 
placed at the base of the funnel. 

1846 Penny Cycl. Suppl. II. 670/1 That construction of 
engine in which the cylinders are placed at the bottom of 
the smoke-box. 1855 Lardner blits. Set. ft Art VI. 127 
The tubes., through which the hot gases., and smoke pass 
from the fire-box to the smoke-box. 1897 Pall Mall Mag. 
Mar. 334 The exceptional height of the Smoke-box. .rendeied 
it necessary to adopt a dwarfed funnel. 

attrib. 18SS Lardner Mas, Sci. * 5 - Art VI. 128 The 
smoke-box door, opening on hinges at the top. 1878 F . S. 
Williams Midi, Railw. 632 The smoke-box door did not fit 


tight. , , , 

S m oked (smffukt), ppl. a. Also 7 smoakt, 
smoak’d, 8 smoaked. [f. Smoke v. + -ed L] 

1. Dried or cured by exposure to smoke; im- 
pregnated with smoke. 

1603 Dekklr Wonderf. Yeare B ii b, For. .some smoaktgal- 
lant/who at wit lepines, To dry Tobacco with my holes^e 
lines. 1648 Hexham ii, Een Sore , a smoakt red Heering. 
1700 T. Brown tr. Fresny's A mustm. 117 The best smoak d 
Beef in Christendom. 2747 Wesley Prim. P'mide (1762) 
v xix, Pickled or smoaked or salted Food. 1830 M. Donovan 
Domest. Econ. II. 233 Smoked provisions are. .apt to dis- 
agree with some persons. 2883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 
370 Smoked Eels, .Smoked Plaice, .. Smoked Herrings 

2. Obscured, made dark, by smoke. 

1755 B. Martin Mag, Arts # Sci, 37 This small Telescope, 
in which I have put asmoakecl Glass, 1819 Shelley CEat - 
400 I’ll wager you will see them.. With pieces of 
smoked glass. 2883 Goodall Physiol. Bat. (*892) 383 A 
slowly revolving cylinder covered with smoked paper. 

3. Tainted or spoiled in taste through contact 

with smoke. , „ , 

2762 Cowan Prose on Sev. Qccas. (1787) I- 12 3 The water 
is smoaked, the butter rank, the bread heavy. 2837 Elton 
Below Surface ix, A cup of smoked coffee and a dubious 


c f of a smoke-colour. (Cf. Smoke sb. 9 
*8*7 Griffith tr. Cuvier II. 73 The Smoked Kan- 
caroo, the giay of which is somewhat deeper. 188$ Encycl. 
Bril X VIII. 447 The shells usually present a dark colour 

about the edcesJike that of ‘ smoked pearl . 2808 Westm. 
Cas\s Novf 3/2 Dark brown fox fur. that which is called 

S 0 With X -down or -out : Exhausted or con- 

5 x^9 CiCKCTS in ^**2^i» Cities a. xvi, He put down his 


smoked-out pipe. *904 Benson Challoners (1906) 76/2 
Mai tin lit a cigarette from a smoked-down stump, 

Smo ke-dried,/^)/, a. [Smoke sb. i.] Dried 
or cured by exposure to smoke. 

*633 H. Cogan tt. Pinto's Tran, lxiv. (1663) 256 Onyons 
and some smoak-dried flesh. 1654 H. L'Estrange C/tas. I 
(1655) i*8 Such a swarthy metamorphosis as neer resembled 
smoke-dryed Bacon. *2704 T. Brown Walk r. London 
Wks. 1709 III. hi. 3, I made my Smoak-dry'd Infidel shew 
his Ivory Teeth. _ 2856 Kane Arctic Expl. II, x. 106 Our 
smoke-dried cabin is a scene worth looking at. 1882 De 
Windt Equator 72 The bunch of smoke-dried human heads. 

traits/. 2837 Chamb. Jrnl. 17 Jan. 47/1 The smoke-dried 
trees of our paiks. 

Smoke-dry, 0 . [Smoke sb. 1 : cf. prec.] 

1. trans. To dry or cure (meat, fish, etc.) by 
exposure to smoke. 

2704 Diet. Rust. s.v. Chesimt, It is best to beat the Fruit 
down from the Tree, . . or if you don’t, you must Smoke-dry 
’em. 2796 Stedman Surinam II. xx. 111 They even took 
out the jaw-bones, which they smoke-dried. 1843 Bethunb 
Sc. Fireside Stor. 62 He even spoke of having an old 
woman.. bung up in the chimney, and smoke-drying her 
for three weeks. 1886 Encycl. Brit. XX. 174/a Boiled, 
smoke-dried, and packed in bags. 

2. intr. To become dried by the action of smoke. 
I 11 quot, transf. 

. *855 Smedlcy H. Coverdale ii, You've been smoke-drying 
in London . . till you're out of condition. 

Hence Smo'ke-drying vbl. sb. 

1822 Miss L. M. Hawkins C'tess St Gertr. I. 263 The 
discipline of a smoke-drying in one of the closest streets of 
the city. 

Smoke-farthing 1 . Hist. [Smoke sb. 2 b.] 
An offering made at Whitsuntide by the house- 
holders of a diocese to the cathedral church ; also, 
a hearth-tax (see quot. 1765 ). 

2444 [see Lincoln *]. 1324 Churchw. A cc. St. Giles, Read- 
ingled. Nash)22 To the Official for smoke farthyngs, iiij" j d . 
257s in North St. Martin's, Leicester 144 For peterpence 
or smoke faithynges sometyme due to the Anthecriste of 
roome, xd. *609 in W. Money Hist, of Newbury (1887) 329 
P[ai]d for Pentecostalles, otherwise called smoke farthings. 
2720 J. Harris Lex. Teckn, ll t Smoke-farthings, the 
Pentecostals, or Customary Oblations offered by the In- 
habitants within any Diocess, when they made their Pro- 
cessione to the Mother or Cathedral Chinch. 2765 Black- 
stone Comm. I. 323 As early as the conquest mention is 
made in domesday book of fumage or fuage, vulgarlycalled 
smoke farthings ; which were paid by custom to the king 
for every chimney in the house. 2837 Toulmin Smith 
Parish 303 An ‘ Ale ’ held at the time of paying the * Smoke- 
fai thing 1 or Wax-silver. 2876 [see Fumage ']. 

Smoke-h. 0 , -oh. colloq. Also smoko, [f. 
Smoke sb. 6 ] A stoppage of work in order to 
rest and smoke. Also attrib. 

2897 F. T. Bullen Cruise 1 Cachalot ' viii, This done, it 
was ‘ Smoke-oh l ' The luxury of that rest and refreshment 
was something to be grateful for. -2898 Davitt Life t[ 
Progr. Austral, lxxvi. 424 There is a ‘smoke-ho’ time 
allowed in a few of the prisons. 2900 H. Lawson On Track 
133 We go through the day. .in runs of about an hour and 
20 minutes between smoke-ho*s. 


Smoke-hole. [Smoke sb. i.] 

1, The vent or external orifice of a flue ; a hole 
in the roof of a hut through which the smoke of 
the fire escapes. 

C1340 Nominale (Skeat) 479 For smoke a smoke-hole. 
2493-4 Rec. St. Mary at Hill 201 In expences whane sar- 
tayne of be paryshe yede to Awew Jje smoke holys. 1663 
Gerbier Counsel 22 Cover the top of Chimneyes,.; the 
smoake holes can he . .made on the sides. 1825 Lockhart 
in Scott's Fam. Lett. (1894) II. 298 The smoke-hole..in the 
roof. 2836 Kane Arctic Expl I. xxx. 406 A smoke-hole 
passed through the roof. 1891 Rider Haggard Nada the 
Lily xxix. 240 Zinita..had climbed the hut, and now lay 
there in the dark, her ear upon the smoke-hoie, listening to 


ery word. 

to. =Fuhabole. 

1899 Daily News 18 Nov. 7/2 No lava is flowing, and 
r en the fumarole, or smoke-holes, give forth no sign. 
y 2. transf. or fig. a. An imposture, trick, to. 
. smoking-room. c. The mouth of a smoker. Obs, 
1380 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong s.v. Fourbe, We may 
isily iudge of this stuffe, or smokehole, or guile. 2673 
harac. Coffee Ho. in Harl. Misc. (1810) VI. 468 The arch 
ivil, wherewith this &moke-hole is haunted, is the town* 
it. 1*1704 T. Brown Walk r. Lond. Wks. 1709 III. nr. 

1 Which unsavory Compliment was thus retorted viz. 
op your Smoak-hole Nincompoop. 

Smoke-house. [Smoke j/l] 

b 1. A dwelling-house. Obs.~ l 

1672 Petty Pol. Surv. Irel. (17x9) 9 The simple Smoak- 

mses are.. 184,000. _ . 

2. A room in a tannery, heated by smouldering 
lent tan, where hides are unhaired. 

1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVIII. 306/2 The stoutest and 
■aviest ox hides.. are then hung on poles, in a close room 
illed a smoke-house, in which is kept a smouldering fire 
' wet tan. [So in Ure Diet. A rts (1839) 764. Penny Cycl. 
842) XXIV. 37.] 1837 Hebert Eng. * Meek. Encycl. II. 
> In some places, the hides were formerly piled wet one 
son another, .(or otherwise kept warm in what was called 
smoke-house). , , , . , 

3. A house or room used for curing meat, nsh, 
:c., by means of smoke. 

i860 Mayne Reid Hunter's Feast xiv, A part of the 
icon furnishes the ‘smoke-house for home consumption 
iring the winter. 2894 Outing XXIV. 201/1 A rusty key 
iat probably belonged to some smoke-house of long ago. 
attrib. 2902 Cable Cavalier bu, The servants were load- 
g the smoke-house meat into a waggon. 


Smoke-jack. [Smoke rA] 

1. An apparatus for turning a roasting-spit, fixed 
in a chimney and set in motion by the current of 
air passing up this. 

1673 Evelyn Let. in Aubrey Nat. Hist, Surrey (1719!, 
The Smoke-Jack in my Brother’s Kitchen-Chimney ; which 
has been there, 1 have heaid, near a hundred Years. 2734 
Mrs. Delany Life <$■ Corr. (1861) 30*, I think I will have 
a smoke-jack; the man says he will., keep it in order for 
nothing. 2777 in Crts. Europe at Close of Last Cent. (1841) 
1. 180 Did you never see a smoke-jack, with a little man in 
red working away, and seemingly turning the wheel'? 183a 
Babbage Econ. Mannfi iv. (ea, 3) 36 The common smoke- 
jack is an instrument m which the velocity communicated 
is too great for the purpose required- 2884 Jefferies Red 
Deer ix. 172 In how few, even of the most ancient houses, 
aie smoke-jacks still at work ! 

attrib. 2738 Franklin Lett. Wks. *840 VI. 536 This pro- 
perty of chimneys might, by means of smokejack vanes, be 
applied to some mechanical purposes. 

+ to. transf. The head, as the seat of confused 
ideas. Obs. 

2761 Sterne Tr. Shandy m. xx, As for my uncle Toby, 
his smoak-jack had not made a dozen revolutions, before he 
fell asleep also. 1808 E. S. Barrett Miss-led General 54 
That part of the human frame which, in rational mortals, 
is denominated the Seat of reason ; in otheis, aSmoke-jack. 

2. [/.S’. A cowl or hood for the end of a railway- 
carriage stove-pipe (Cent. Hid. 1 S 91 ), 

3. A cargo-steamer. 

289a Daily News 3 Feb. 5/5 It may do for a ‘smoke-jack * 
to lay off and wait for the fog, but not for a passenger ship 
with mails. 

4. A smoke-nuisance inspector. 

1898 Daily News 2* Nov. 8/6 Ihe officer who carried out 
this duty was called a Smoke Jack. 

Smokeless (smokies), a. [f, Smoke jA 4 - -less.] 

1. Emitting or producing no smoke. 

2582 T. Watson Poems (Arb.) 134 A Shipwiacke of mans 
life; a Smoaklesse fire. 173a Pope Ep. Bathurst 192 
Tenants with sighs the smoakless tow’rs survey. 2795-18*4 
Wohdsw. Ex curs, vii 34 The smokeless chimney-top. *836 
Kane Arctic Expl. I. xxx. 405 The lamps were cheerful 
and smokeless. *868 Daily News 2 Sept., It was found 
that the coals of the Aberdare collieries were comparatively 
smokeless. 2890 Nature 4 Sept., One of the important 
attributes of a smokeless powder. 

2. Free from, clear of, smoke. 

163* Brathwait Whimsies 53 To leave his smoakelesse 
house in the country.. to riot in the citie. 2802 Wordsw. 
Westminster Bridge 8 All bright and glittering in the 
smokeless air. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. in. 1. ii. The Sun 
shines ; serenely westering, in smokeless mackerel-sky. 
Hence Smo-kelessly adv. ; Smokelessness. 

1877 Echo 18 July 1/* Its Smokelessness, Cleanliness, and 
Great Economy overall other descriptions [of coal] a 289* 
Engineer LXIX. 357 (Cent.), The appliances for. .consum- 
ing coal smokelessly are alieady at work. 

Smoke-oto. : see Smoke-ho. 

Smoker (smdu-kai). [f. Smoke v. + -er 1 . Cf. 
Dn., Fris., MLG. smoker , LG. smoker (Da. sm-ager), 
G. dial, schmaucher, schmocher , schmeucher.} 

1. a. One who cures fish, bacon, etc., by means 
of smoke. 

*59 ? Nashe Lenten Stuff Wks. (Grosart) V. 278 Our 
Herung smoker hauing worn his monsters stale throughout 
England. 1688 Lond. Gas. No. 2331/4 A Smoaker in 
Philpot-lane, London. *699 Lutir ell Brief Rel. (1857) 
IV. 330 Jeffery Jeffeiyes, esq. the smoaker. *83* Jane 
Porter htr E. Seaward’s Narr. III. 29 Another had been 
a sausage-maker, or a^heef and ham smoker. *883 F. A. 
Smith 6 " wedish Fisheries 6 Scotch cui ers and smokers have, 
by private enterprise, been sent to Bohuslfxn. 
to. One who jests at, or ridicules, otheis. 

2822 Colman Broad Grins, Two Parsons lxxxv, These 
wooden wits, these quizzers, queerers, Smokeis. 

2. Something which emits smoke : + a. A war- 
vessel employed to conceal or assist hostile opeia- 
tions by discharging volumes of smoke. Obs. 

a 2700 B. E. Diet, Cant. Crew. Smoker , a Vessel to Blind 
the Enemies, to make way for the Machine to Play. 1726 
Siielvocke Voy. r. World 32* To bring me away in case I 
should have occasion to make use of mine as a Fiie-ship, or 
a Smoakei. *8*1 Self Instructor 587 Vessels of war are. . 
a machine- vessel, a smoakei. 

+ b. colloq. A steamer. Obs,~ l 
*825 Sporting Mag, XVI. 211 We walked four miles early 
in the morning to the smoker. 

e. A smoky chimney, locomotive, etc. 

1883 J. Martin Reminisc. Old Haddington 29Dr. Welsh’s 
kitchen chimney was an inveterate smoker. 1897 Pall 
Mali Mag. Sept. 77 Strangers might suppose that American 
locomotives are inveterate smokers. 

d. A contrivance for smoking bees. 

*873 J. H unter Mail. Bee-keeping (1884} *50 The simplest 
smoker of all is a roll of cotton rags. 

3. One who smokes tobacco, opium, or the like. 

2617 Brathwait Smoahing Age vj\ Yet of all these, none 

to me so profest enemies as these smokers of our Age. 
2686 Plot Staffordsh. 302 A great smoker, &c., that never 
spit in his life. *727 De Foe Protestant Monast. *0 He 
had been from his Youth a great Smoaker. *796 Morse 
Arner. Geogr. II. 86 Both sexes are great smoak ers. *820 
Byron Juan ur. xxxiv, Afar, a dwarf buffoon stood telling 
tales To a sedate grey circle of old smokers. *882 Sala 
Amer. Rivis. (1883) 389 The deficient accommodation pro- 
vided for smokers. 

b. Smoker's heart , throat , a diseased condition 
of the heart or throat caused by excessive smoking. 
Smokers patch, a smooth, bare white patch on the 
tongue due to excess in smoking. 

36 -s 
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1880 Buck's Hnndbk. Med. Set VII. no Smokei’s Patch. 
Ibid. VIII. 553 Catarrh and hoarseness are so frequent as 
to give rise to the name 'smoker's throat'. 1906 Daily 
Chron. 16 June 4/4 Nicotine, .causing irregular action, and 
producing the condition known as smoker's heart, 
c. CIS. A grade of tobacco for smoking. 

*88o US. Census , Rep. Culture Tobacco rs Class 1. 
Domestic Cigar Tobacco and Smokers. _ _ 

4 ;. a. A railway carriage or compartment assigned 
for the use of those travellers who wish to smoke. 

1882 Sala A mer. Rent's. II. 140 The car known as the 
‘smoker’ is usually relegated to the least eligible part of 
the train. 1894 OuttugiCX. 1 V. 116/1 We threw our bundles 
upon the platform of the smoker and climbed up after them. 

b. A concert at which, smoking is permitted. 
1891 Wheeling 25 Feb. 401 The Upperthorpe C.C. held a 
very enjoyable smoker on Thursday evening last. 

5. School slang. One who blushes. 

1866 Rout ledge's Every Boy's Ann. 217 If you happen to 
blush, he whispers in your ear 1 smoker 

Smo ke-room. [Smoke sb. or ».] A room 
in a club-house, hotel, or the like, set apart for the 
accommodation of those who wish to smoke. 

1883 Daily News 29 Sept. 3/2 A young man.. in the 

smoke-ioom on the night of sailing from Queenstown. 1891 
E. Roper By Track 4 Trail ix. 125 We smokers left them 
and took up our quarters in our proper place, the smoke- 
room. _ 

S mo k er y (smoa-kari). [f. Smoke sb. or v. Cf. 
Fiis. smokerij smoking.] 

1. In contemptuous use (see quot.). 

1657 J- Watts Differ Sprinkled 97 From the publick 
Ministery or Steeple-houses, (be it so) to private mysteties 
or smokeries, rather of their Chimney-houses. 

2. Articles or materials used in smoking. 

1837 Nexu Monthly Mag. L. 86 Pipes of all sorts..— all 
nations and all people were lepresented in this vast arsenal 
of smokery. 

3. A place used for smoking; a smoking-room, 
an opium-den, etc. 

1901 Daily Chron. 29 May 5/6 The immorality of the 
‘smokeries 1 will probably suffice to close them as dis- 
orderly. 

Smoke-stack. [Smoke sb .] 

1. l/.S. a. The funnel of a steam-boat. 

1862 Russell Diary North 4- 5 . I. 166 The funnel, 
Yankecici smoke stack. 1864 Daily Telegr. 30 Aug., 
The Tennessee . . surrendered, her rudder disabled, her 
smokestack carried away. 

b. The chimney of a locomotive. 

1875 Knight Diet. Meek, 2227/t. *890 Daily News 22 
Sept. 5/5 The locomotive's smokestack was just out of the 
water. 

2. The chimney of a stove ; a chimney-stack. 

1871 Daily News 9 Feb., Carrying the smoke-stack of a 

stove through the apeiture. 1903 Westm. Gaz. 27 Jan. 7/1 
The brick smoke-stack of the stoke-house. 

Smo kified, ppl. a. [f. as from smokify . ] Dis- 
coloured or blackened by smoke. Also transf. 

1819 Blackm. Mag. V. 732 S crawlings of chalkspread each 
smokified wall. 1863 B. Savile Mann. 75 Have you heard 
of the smokified Essays ? 

Smokily (smJndrili), adv. [f. Smoky a. + -i/r 2 .] 
In a smoky manner ; hazily. 

_ x6xt Cotgr., Fumensement, smoakily, fumingly, reek- 
ingly. 1755 Johnson, Smuttily, blackly; smokily. 1847 
Webster, Smokily , so as to be full of smoke. 1897 lYestm. 
Gas. 19 May 2/1 Obfuscations that move smokily across the 
face ot truth. 

Smokiness (smowkines). [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 
The character or quality of being smoky. 

1587 Golding De Mornay xiv. (1502) 222 Our minde. .is 
after a sort troubled,. by the smoakiness of the imagina- 
tions. 1611 Cotgr., Fuligine, soot, soot in esse; smoaki- 
nesse. 1636 Blount Glossogr , F-umidity , smoakiness. 1727 
Bailey (vol. II), Smokiness , a being smoky, or infected 
with Smoke. 1881 Daily News 14 Dec. 5/3 The marked 
characteristic of last night’s fog was its smokiness. 
Smoking' (smoo-kiq), vbl. sb. [f. SMOKE ».] 

1. The action or fact of emitting smoke, giving 
off steam or vapour, etc. 

1530 Falsgr. 271/2 Smokyng, fumicre. x6n Cotgr., 
Fumement, . .a smoaking. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 6 To pre. 
vent the smoaking of Chiinneyes. 1715 Loud. Gaz. No. 
5392/4 Any smoaking of Chimneys. 1853 Dickens Bleak 
Ho. vi, The smoking and steaming of the heated horses. 

2. The action of inhaling and exhaling smoke 
from a pipe, cigar, or the like. 

1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. II. 709 Given more to bibbing 
and smoaking than the duty of his Office. 1763 Goldsm. 
Beau Nash 24 Smoaking in the rooms was permitted. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. 1. 369 Nowhere was the smoking 
inoie constant than at Will's. 

1 3. A bantering or quizzing. Ohs. 

1781 Mme. D’Arblay Diary June, What a smoking did 
Miss JBurney give Mr. Crutchiey. Ibid. Aug., Whether he 
..took the opportunity to give us all a smoking. 

4. The curing of meat, etc., by exposure to smoke. 

1819 in Pantologia s.v. 1872 Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 

224 The efficacy of smoking depends on certain chemical 
products, igoi Black Carp, 4- Build vi. 65 The barrel.. is 
covered over at the top, and the smoking proceeds. 

6. School slang. Blushing. 

*862 Farrar St. Winifreds iv, Smoking is the name 
fellows give to blushing. 

6. atirib. &. In combs, relating to the curing of 
provisions by smoke, or the production of smoke 
for some special purpose, as smoking-house , knife, 
loft, pot, vessel, works. 

1648 Hexham u, Een roock.vat, a Censoir, or smoaking 


vessell, 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Thwnbulum, a Censer, 
orSmoakmg-Pot,toburn Incencetn. X736N. Bailey House- 
hold Diet. LI 2 A Smoking Closet for drying Tongue*. 
X75g R. Brown Compl. Farmer 6x Curing bacon . . by 
smoking lofts or closets, adjoining to the funnels of their 
chimneys. 1791 Trans. Soc. Arts IX. 136 The smoking 
works being erected at the foot, and the tar-funnel higher 
up the hill. 1805 Lindley. Voy. Brasil (1808) 260 Flesh., 
which, they salt, and dry in tne sun and smoking-houses. 
X839 Mag. Dom. Econ. Iv, xx8The hams. .are smoked in 
smoking-houses. 1883 Fisheries Exkib. Catal. 62 New and 
Improved Smoking Knives for Fishermen. 

to. In terms denoting things or places used for, 
or in connexion with, the smoking of tobacco, 
etc., as smoking apparatus, -cap, -carriage, etc. ; 
smoking-bean U.S. , the catalpa bean, the pods 
of which are smoked by boys. 

1771 Mackenzie Man Feeling xxi, He took from his 
pocket a particular '•’smoaking apparatus. 187a Calverlky 
Charades in. ti, Nor woik ‘‘smoking-caps for cousins, 187X 

M. Collins Mauj. A- Merck. III. ii. 07 The. .gentlemen 
were, .ensconced in a "smoking-carriage. x8gi Peacock 

N. Brendon I. 138 He put on a "smoking coat. 1878 H. 
Smart Play or Pay i, Appearing in a radiant •smoking- 
jacket that matched the cigar-case. 1843 Holtzaph-el 
Turning 1. 161 Meerschaum, Amber,.. are principally used 
for "smoking-pipes. 1897 A llbutt's Syst. Med. II. 885 In 
competition with the "smoking-shops, there aie now shops 
where injections are to be had at so much the syringeful. 
1884 Health Exhib . Catal. 37/2 The "Smoking Temple in 
the Classic style, with niches and divans in colour. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geogr. I. 259 Snuff, chewing and "smoakmg 
tobacco. x88o U. S. Census , Rep. Culture Tobacco 15 Other 
cigar and smoking tobaico. 

c. In the sense of * at which smoking takes place 
oris allowed’, as smoking-concert, etc. 

1809 A. Henry Trav. 209 In smoking-feasts, or feasts of 
the pipe, or calumet, held in honour of the spirits. x886 
C. E. Pascoe London of To-day vi ; (ed. 3) 78 Thesmoking 
concert.. with its genial Bohemianism. 1893 Daily News 
4 Feb. s/ij The annual meeting of the club would be held., 
as a smoking 1 At Home '. 

Smoking (smou'kig), ppl. a. [f. Smoke zl] 

1. Emitting or giving out smoke. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. metr. iv. (1868) 12 pe vnstable 
mountaigne pat hy?t veseuus, pat wiichep oute. .smokyng 
files. 1382 Wyclif Matt. xii. so He shal nat quenche 
smokynge flax. c 1400 Pilgr. Sowle in. vii. (Caxton, 1483) 

55 The forneis was al enflammecl with smokyng fyre. 1392 J 
Kyd Sp. Trag. 1. i, Ere Sol had..slakie his smoaking 
charriot in her floud. x6xx CorGR. } Fumeati, a brand, or 
smoaking sticke. a 1700 Evelyn Diary 7 Sept. 1666, Clam- 
bering over heaps of yet smoking rubbish. 1781 Gibbon 
Decl. <J- F. xxx. (1787) III. X71 The prospect of the smoking 
ruins. 1815 Scott Guy M. viii, This day have ye quenched 
seven smoking hearths. 1894 Doyle S. Holmes 93 The 
chaplain stood with a smoking pistol in his hand. 

Jig. 1387 Teevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 331 Lanfrnnk. . 
despisede pe smokynge . . speche of mysbyleved men. 1587 
Greene Euphues Wks. (Grosart) VI. 176 Hir heart offred 
smoaking thoughtes to Venus. 1677 W. Row Sufpl Life 
R. Blair (1848) x. 171 Our smoking desires for a more strict 
union, .did break forth into a vehement fiame, 

b. Of a chimney : = Smoky a. 1 b. 

1667 Collins in Rigaud Com. Set. Men (1841) II. 482, I 
have been troubled with smoking chimneys. 1693 Evelyn 
De la Quint. Compl. Gard. 77 A House with bmoaking 
Chimneys. 27x8 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Smoak, There are 
various Inventions for preventing and curing Smoaking 
Chimneys. 

2. Giving out steam or vapour, sending up fine 
dust or spray, etc. 

1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, ij. iii, 21 Their Steeds, That 
stain'd their Fetlockes in his smoaking blood. 1607 — Cor. 

1. iv. ix That we with smoaking swords may maich from 
hence. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, it. 794 ’Tis Time to set 
at Ease the smoaking Horse. 1716 Pore Iliad vh. 382 
Thevictim falls ; they strip the smoaking hide. 1784 Cow- 
per Task ' ni. 5x7 Tne smoaking manure. 1848 Dickens 
Dombey li, They have hot suppers every night, . . with smok- 
ing drinks upon the boaid. 1888 Stevenson Black A rrtnu 
184 The Good Hope continued to tear through the smoking 
waves. 

b. quasi-trofe. in smoking-hot. 

18x6 Keatings Trav. (1817)1. 219 The paunch of a goat. . 
cut out, and applied . .smokinghot, to the part. 1842 Lover 
H andy Andy xxi, Where tea and coffee, toast and muffins,. . 
were all smoking-hot together. 

3. Characterized by, addicted to, the smoking of 
tobacco. Also transf. and absol. 

. 1617 Brathwait (title 1, The Smoaking Age, or The man 
tn the mist : with The life and death of l'obacco Ibid J74 
More guerdon doe I receive of my love from the sleeping 
Dormouse, than the smoaking Gallants. 1888 G. Trumbull 
Birds 2i [The Widgeon is] known to voyageurs throughout , 
the Fur Countries as Smoking-Duck. [Note. ] Probably j 
because its note was thought to resemble the puffing sound 
made while smoking. 1890 Pall Mall G. 29 Sept. 3/3 The I 
lazy, the di unken, the smoking, the thriftless. j 

Hence Smo -kingly adv., smokily. 

1824 Lady Granville Lett. (1894) I. 334, 1 told you she 
was uncomfortably, smokingly lodged. 1 

Smo king-room. [Smoking vbl. sb.] A room 
in a house, hotel, club, etc., set apart as a place I 
for smoking in. 

1689 Shadwell Bury Fair m. i, We'll into my Smoaking- 
room and sport about a Brimmer. 1754 Connoisseur No. 48 
•“3i The Squire gets drunk. .in the smoking-room. 1840 
Marry at Poor Jack xiii, Most of those who prefer smoking 
collect in . . the smoking room. 1890 * R. Boldkewood ' Col. I 
Reformer (1801) 147 The same deserted library, the same 
populous smoking-room. 

attrib. 1886 Pall Mall G, 20 Oct. 4/3 Jotting down short 
smoking-room stories. 


1 Smokish (smon’kij), a. ff. Smoke sb. -7SH.] 
Resembling smoke; somewhat smoky. 

1477 Norton Ordin. Alch.V. in Ashni. (165a) 6g Odor is 
a smokish vapour resolved with heate. 1530 Pallor. 384/2 
Smokysshe, funieux. 1630 R. Johnson's Kiiigti. 4 Coni in w. 
202 Their Water brackish, their Aire foggie and thejr F110 
smokish. 1648 Hexham h, Roocknctiiigh, Smoahish, 01 
Fumie. 1807 W. Irving Saining. (1824) 47 A yellowish, 
whitish, smokish, dirty-coloured shawl. 

Hence Smo'kishness. rare~°. 

1530 Palsgr. 271/2 Smokysshnesse,y?<w/fiw«/A 

Smoko : see Smokk-iio. 

Smoky (smtm’ki), a. and sb. Alsu 4 , <5 “ 
smokie, 7, 9 amokey ; 6-7 smoakie, 6-9 amoaky. 
[f. Smoke sb. + -y.] 

A. adj. 1. Emitting smoke in considerable 
volume. 

13x0 St. Brendan (Balz) 472 po seie hi.. a hind dull; 1110113 
Smokie as it sniy|>es were, c 1407 Lydg. Ream 4 Sens. 4121 
Than is the fue..Of smoky Ellina the mounteyn. r 1440 
Promp. Pam. 461/x Smoky, fumostts. 1576 (Sasloh.ni: 
P/ulmuene Wks. 1910 II. 198 A Swallowe.. builds in smoky 
chimney toppes. 1577 tr. Bulltngei's Detades (»s<)») 127 
To set up a percher, a taper, or a smoakie totch. 1613 
Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 775 They vse wtiukiu fires m 
their rooms, e 1663 Cown y To Light xv, In Sympnthi/ing 
Night he iowIs his smoaky Fires. 17*6 (Jay Fables 1 . 

1 xxiii. ix A wiinkled Hag.. Beside a little smoaky flame Hat 
hov’ring. 18x8 Byron Bepfo xliii. Where reeking London's 
smoky caldron simmers. 1884 St. James' Gas. 25 July 4 /a 
Letting off a quantity of the noisiest ami smokiest fneworhs 
procurable. 

b. Ot a chimney : Inclined to send out smoke 
into the room. 

1639 J. Smyth in Glouc. Gloss. (1890) .-ot If many gossips 
sit against a smokey chimney the smoke will hemi to the 
fairest. 1785 Franklin (title), Observations on Smoky 
Chimneys. 1844 Emerson Ess. ti. Nature, it. .cured the 
smoky chimney, silenced the creaking door, 1869 K. A. 
Pakkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 141 The down current 
coming in puffs is one cause of smoky chimneys. 

2. Of vapour, mist, etc. : Having the character 
or appearance of smoke ; resembling smoke ; 
smoke-like. 

C1374 Chaucer Troylus 111.628 Every maner womman that 
1 was there, Hadde of that smoky reyn a vei ray fere. 1398 
1 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, v. .\xxvi. (Until. MS.), pc bwstt". 

..puttep oute smoky vapour pat is ibrerl in pe hurt. 1426 
j Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 11034 Two ful vnkouth .skyes. off 
smoky mystes & vapours, a 1542 Wya t r Ps. It. 20 There laid 
) owt off the sowth A lewk warme wynd lirowght forth a smoky 
rayne. 1662 H. Hibbert Body of Divinity 1. 203 By breath - 
1 £ng..the gross and more smoky spirits are exhaled out of 
; the breast. *743 Davidson AEneid vn. 203 The Smoaky 
Fluid in Foam overflows. 1784 Cowpkk Task v. 103 The 
light and smoky mist. 1817 J. Bradbury Trav. Amer. 259 
The atmosphere.. becomes hazy, or what they term smoky. 
1833 Kane Grinnell Exped. xxix. (1856) 246 The frost- 
smoke was in smoky banks to the north-west. 

3. Full of, or charged with, smoke; rendered 
offensive or disagreeable by the presence of smoke. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xn. iii. (Bodl. MS.), pere. 
fore here mewes moste he ferre fro smoky places, c 1407 
Lydg. Re son 4 Sens. 6638 Anoon as he his toiche hath 
queynt, The smoky air. . Ran . , in lengthe and brede. 1596 
Shaks. i Hen. IV, ill. i. 161 O, he is.. Worse then a 
smoakie House. 1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. It Mor. 39 To lodge 
within the inclosure of a smokie roofe. 1700 V. Brown 
tr. Fresny's Amusements 116 At the Bar.. a charming 
Phillis or two, invite you.. into their smoaky Territories. 
1749 Berkeley Word to the Wise Wks. HI. 440 It takes 
the peasant from his smoky cabin into the flesh air. 1806 
Med. Jrnl, XV. 366 O/anne received them in a smoaky 
hut. 1869 E. A. Parki-s Prat/. Hygiene (ed. 3) 107 The 
\ effect of smoky town atmospheres in producing lung affec- 
I tions. 1891 C. James Rom. Rigmarole 18 All through a 
smoky evening 1 spent in that inn parlour. 

[ b. Blackened or begrimed by .smoke. 

1552 Elyot Diet., Fumosse imagines, olde smoky images. 
1588 Greene Metamorphosis Wks. (Grosart) IX. 50 Wilt 
thou..seeke with the smoky Cyclops to kisse Venus hand.' 
1634 Milton Camus 324 In lowly sheds With smoky rafter-.. 
1848 Dickens Dombey xxiii, The two trees with the smoky 
trunks were blighted high up. 

4. fig. Having the obscuring, objectionable, or 
unsubstantial qualities of smoke. Ohs. 

153(3 More Answ. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1035/1 The 
pestilent contagion of al such smoky cominuniLacion. 1581 
J. Bell H addon's Answ. Osonus 277 b, Besides v.tyne 
crakes of smoky speeches, ye shewc no dcuiMimtattuii of 
sounde proofe. 1624 Skinner in Parr Life Usher (,6r.M 
358 Other points these devilish Spirits of the Jesuits.. by 
their smoaky Doctrine do resist. 1633 H\ri Diet of 
Diseased 11. xiv. 193 Their smoakie promi.es nut Itcing 
seconded by answerable events. 

5. Having the flavour or odour of smoke; tasting 
or smelling of smoke. 

1542 Becon Potation for Lent Wk*. 1564 I r, 4S F„ tm a 
smokie pece of Bacon. 1707 Klovkr Phym. Pulse-H’ati h 
332 The smoaky Bitters, Cichory, Cardtius 1892 Waimi 
Pea 93 The ‘smoky’ and ‘tarry’ flavors possessed by 
many of them. 

0. Of the colour of smoke; dark, dusky; spec, 
of a brownish or bluish shade of grey. 

1 555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 280 lialfe an houre after ihe 
rysynge it appeareth troubeled dymme and smoky. 1598 
B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hunt. 1. hi, Tt conceale sui b rrall 
ornaments, .as a Millaners wife do's her wrought stomacher, 
with a smokie lawne, or a black cypresse. 1647 Hexham 1. 
(Colours*, A Smokie colour, een roach verwt 1750 tr. 
Leonardui Mirr. Stones 38 Blackness is occasion'd by a 
smoaky and adust terrene. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. -Pierre's 
Stud. Nat, (1799) II. 196 The red and smoky colour of 
their flowers. 1655 Brewster Lift Newton I. vii, 171 A 



SMOLET, 


SMOOT, 


large crystal of quart z_ of a smoky colour. 1897 AUbutt's 
Syst. Med. IV. a88 If it is present in small quantities only, 
the urine will be smoky. 

b. In names of stones, esp. smoky quartz. 

1707 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 82/1 Blackish biown, 
smoky topaz, or ranch topaz of the Germans. 1837 Dana 
Min, 34a Smoky quaitz is a transparent, or translucent 
crystalline variety, having a smoky color. 1883 Encycl. 
Brit. XVI. 389 The brown or Smoky Quartz (coloured by 
a substance containing carbon and mtroge,.}. 

c. In names of moths, bats, birds, etc. 

1827 Griffith tr. Cuvier V. 63 Molossus Fumatius 
(Smoky Bulldog Bat). 183a J. Rennif, Bntterff. 4 Moths 
87 The Smoky Wainscot. Ibtd. 142 The Smoky Wave. 
1871 Cassells Nat, Hist. I. 320 The Smoky Mastiff Bat is 
a well-known South American species. 1884 Coues N. 
Amer. Birds 419 Psilorhinus, Brown Jays. Smoky Pies. 

7 . Qualifying names of colours. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. A 4 All smokie blacke as 
Pitch. 2622 Cotgr. s.v. Enfer, A darke, and smoakie 
browne. 1629 Parkinson Parad. 282 The three [leaves] 
that stand upright [are] of a smoakie yellow. 1706 Loud. 
Gaz, No. 4249/4 Lost.,, a smoaky gray Horse. 1837 
Penny Cycl. VII. 26/2 Upper part of the neck smoky red. 
187a Coues N. Amer. Birds 194 The belly smoky-gray in 
some localities. 

8. Steaming, reeking ; rising in fine spray, 

c 1590 Marlowe Faustus 2448 My limbes may issue from 
your smoaky mouthes. 1594 Kyd Cornelia v. 323 Fro the 
wound the smoky blood ran bubling. 2697 Dryden AEneid 
v. 185 Lash'd with their Oars, the smoaky Billows rise ; 
Sparkles the briny Main, and the vex’d Ocean fries. 2725 
Pope Odyss. x. 250 Their oars they seize, And sweep with 
equal strokes the smoky seas. 2807 J. Barlow Columb. ill. 
S23 [They] then part the smoky flesh, enjoy the feast. 

9 . Addicted to, associated with, the smoking of 
tobacco. 

1396 Nasiie Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart) III. 258 
And to appioue his Heraldrie, scutchend out the honour- 
able Armes of the smoakie Societie. 2623 Purciias Pil- 
grimage (2624) 827 To which opinion, for the excellence of 
the Tobacco there found, he should happily have the 
smokie subscriptions of many Humorists. 2806 Lamb in 
Ainger Life (1882) 65 A smoky man must write smoky 
farces. 2893 Daily News 26 Dec. s/r The sodden and 
smokey young men who may be found watching football 
matches. 

+ 10 . Quick to suspect or take note; shrewd, 
sharp, suspicious. Obs. 

The Diet. Cant. Crew ( a 1700] also gives 'jealous 1 . 

1688 Siiadwell Sor. Alsatia ill, i. They shall find me a 
smoaky Thief. Ibid. iv. iv, I am sharp and smoaky. 2711 
Steele Sped. No. 132 r 3 Thou art, I see, a smoaky old 
Fellow, and I’ll be very orderly the ensuing Part of the 
Tourney. 2763 Foote Commissary 1. (1782) 23 This old 
brother of ours tho’ is smoaky and shrewd, and tho’ an odd, 
a sensible fellow. 1784 R. Bagf. Bat ham Downs II, 232 
She is what you call a smoky damsel. 

11 . U.S. Of horses : Vicious. 

2899 Scribner's Mag. XXV. 23/2 Cow-boys often call 
vicious horses ' smoky 1 horses. 

12 . Comb., as smoky-bearded , -flavoured, - tinted ; 
smoky-lo.oking, -seeming, -waving. 

1398 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. ii. 11. Babylon 133 Small, 
smoaky-waving clouds, xfiio B. Jonson Alchemist iv. vi, 
This Doctor, Your sooty, smoakie-bearded compeere. 2621 
Speed Theat. Gt. Brit. (2624) 222/1 Certaine thicke and 
smoky-seeming mists. 2611 Cotgr., Enfuml , . . smoakie- 
coloured. 2823 T. Hook Sayings Ser. n. Passion 4 Princ. 
viii. III. 224 The dingy, ill-smelling, smoky-looking coffee- 
room. 2834 Tait's Mag. I. 7/2 The smoky-flavoured Glen- 
livet toddy. 2862 Dana Min. 234 A smoky-tinted quartz 
crystal. 

B. sb. 1 . dial. The hedge-sparrow. 

1889 H. Saunders Brit. Birds 85 The Hedge-Sparrow is 
known by a variety of names, such as .. 1 Smokie ', and 
* Shuflle-wing 1894 in Heslop Northnmbld. Gloss. 

2 . Sc. A smoked haddock. 

1IS92 W. Gordon in Edwards Mod. Sc. Poets Ser. xiv. 
243 Will ye buy ony fish— Bonnie smokies, as cheap as 
they’re clean ? 

3 . A smoke or smoke-blue cat. 

2898 Ladies' Field 6 Aug. 378/2 The two smokies, Cossy 
and Jetterina. 

Smolder, sb. and v . : see Smoulder. 

+ Srnolet,-lat. Sc. obs .- 1 (Meaning uncertain.) 
2308 Dunbar Tua martit we men 223 Quhen the smy on 
me smyrkis, with his smake smolet [v.r. smollat]. 

Smolt (smoult), jA 1 Orig. Sc. and north. F orms : 
a. 6 smolte, 6-7, 9 smolt, 9 smoult. / 3 . 6-7 
smowte, 7 smowt, 8-9 smout, 9 smoot. [Of 
doubtful origin : connexion with Smolt a. is not 
clear. A later form is smell : see Smelt .rA 1 3.] 

1 . A young salmon in the stage intermediate 
between the parr and the grilse, when it becomes 
covered with silvery scales and migrates to the 


sea for the first time. TI ^ A1t ... 

<X. 1469 Sc. Ads, fas. Ill, c. 13 (1824) II. 96 All myllans 
bat slais Smo[l]tis with crelis or ony vthir maner of way. 
1320 Reg. Magni Sig. Scot. I. 730 Cum piscatiombus, ex- 
ceptis salmonibus, le keppir, etsmolts. ff *575 Sa V aur . s -f n fS' 
ticks (1754) 581 That thay tak smoltis or salmond m the 
miln-darnmis. *609 Skene Reg. Mai. 97 Sichke smolts, 
sould not be taken.. fra the midoes of Aprill, to the nativitie 
of Saint John the Baptist. 2B04 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. II. 
523 At this period of time they are froni four to six inches in 
length onlyf being in some places called smoults. *86a Act 
a6 Viet, c, § 2 ‘Salmon' shall .. include .. sea 
trout, bull trout, smolts, parr, and other migratory fish of 
the salmon kind. *882 Standard 10 Sept. 2/2 The migra- 
tory instinct does not occur till the young fish have become 

W attr?r mtE^yHBrit. XXI. 224 The young salmon, 
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as soon as the smolt stage is reached, migrates down the 
rivers to the sea. 

*533-4 Act 23 Hen. VIII, c. 7 The yonge frie, spaume, 
or broode of any kindeof salmon, called lakspinkes, smowtes, 
or salmon pele. 2677 Johnson in Pay's Corr. (2848) 227 
In Cumberland, the fishers, after the first summer, call 
them free, or frie, as we [in Yorkshire] smowts or smelts, 
before they come to be lackes. 2769 Pennant Brit. Zool. III. 
243 The young [salmon] . . gradually increase to the length of 
four or five inches, and are then termed Smelts or Smouts, 
2803 J. Walker in Prize Ess. Highland Soc. II. 351 They 
are called samlets, ..but are generally known among our 
country people by the name of salmon smouts. 2866 C. \V. 
Hatfield Notices Doncaster I. 99 The young of the 
salmon . . was known only as a smolt or ‘ smout '. 
b. transf A small person or thing. 

1808 Jamieson, Smolt , metaph. used to denote a child. 
1868 W. Shelley Flowers 109 Mamma’s pet, Smirkin' smout. 
1894 Heslop Northnmbld. Gloss., Smout . ., anything small. 

2 . * A small trout of the speckled kind * ( Jamie- 
son's Sc. Diet. 1883 s.v. Smout). 

+ Smolt, sb . 2 Obs. rare. Also 5 smolte. [OE. 
smolt, ~ MLG. and LG. smolt (hence MDa., Norw., 
led. smalt , Sw. smitli), MDu. and Du. smout , 
related to MLG. (and LG.) smalt , OHG. smalz 
(G. schmalz) ; both stems are ablaut-grades of 
*sinettan to melt : see Smelt v.~] Lard, fat. 

In the later quots. perh. after MLG. or MDu. 
a rooo in Anglia XIII. 404 Pingnedo, smolt. <22200 in 
Napier O. E. Lex. 58 pser sculan eac ii faette swyn up arisan 
to smolte. 2430 Maldon Court-Rolls (Bundle 28, No. 3), 2 
barell. de smolte, et dimid. barell. de smolte.. 2503 Arnolde 
Citron. (2821) 74 Salt smolt, for the barel, iii d. 

Smolt (smoult), a. Now only dial. Also 6, 9 
dial, smoult, 6 Sc. smowt. [OE. smolt, = MDu. 
smolt, smout (WFris. smout sheltered), Da. smult ; 
cf. OS. smultro quietly, calmly, MSw. smultna 
(Sw. dial, smyltna ) to become calm. A com- 
moner form in OE. was smylte.] 

+ 1 . Of weather 1 Fair, fine, calm. Obs. 

Halliwell's ‘Smoult, hot} sultry. Kent l is not otherwise 
certified. In Norfolk dial., smoultin' is used to denote the 
calming down of a stormy sea during the ebb-tide. 

cg$o_ Lindisf. Gasp. Matt. xvi. 2 [£e] cuedas, ‘smolt biff, 
read is..beofon'. 02260 Hatton Gosp. Matt. xvi. 2 On 
aefen ge cwe 3 e< 5 , ‘ to- morgen hit beo 3 smolt weder 1523 
Douglas AEneid xm. viu. 30 Makand the hevynnis fayr, 
cleyr, and scheyne, The weddir smowt, and firmament 
serene, a 2330 Peblis to Play vi. in Pinkerton Sc. Ballads 
(2783) II. 4 Mirrie Madinis, think not lang; The wedder is 
fair and smolt. 

+ 2 . Pleasant, agreeable, affable. Obs. 

23. . Gaw. 4- Gr. Knt. 2763 With smo|>e smylyng & smolt 
J>ay smeten in-to mer^e. 2333 Rcspublicam. iii. 80 (Brandi), 
Respub. Thisys Honestee. People. A gaye smoult smirking 
howrecop tis, zo mot I Jjee 1 

3 . Bright, shining ; smooth, polished, 

1837 Wilson's Tales Borders III. 304/2 He saw their smolt 
spirits scour awa to heaven like fire fiaughts ! 283a- in dial, 
glossaries (Sussex, Hants.). 

Smolt (smoult), w.i [f. Smolt jA 1 ] intr. Of 
young salmon : To pass into the smolt stage. 

2853 J. Wilson in Mem. (2859) viii. 315 The female parr 
‘ smolt ’ soon after the completion of the first year. 

+ Smolt, ». 2 Obs. rare. [Of obscure origin.] 
intr. To make off, go, escape, etc. 

13 . . E.E. A Hit. P. B, 462 He hade J>e smelle of be smack 
& smokes }>eder sone. Ibid. 732, I schal forgyue alle b e 
gylt..& let hem smolt al unsmyten smobely atonez. 

Smooch. (smrrtj), sb. U.S. [Cf. Smouch sb.& 
and Smutch jA] A smutch or smear. 

284a Motley Lett. (2880) 1 . 236 The body of the Qhild is 
a mere smooch of lamp-black. 1869 Mrs. Whitney We 
Girls iii. (2873) 58 A smooch of stove-polish across her arm. 


Smooch (sumtf), v. Latterly U.S. [Cf. prec. 
and Smutch v,] trans. To sully, dirty. Hence 
Smooched ppl. a. 

1631 Heywood Fair Maid of West 1. v. i, Must your 
black face be smooching my Mistresses white lips with 
a moorian? 2838 Webster s.v. Smutch, In New England 
..smooch.. signifies to foul or blacken with something pro- 
duced by combustion or other like substance.. 1833 Willis 
Pencillings I. xix. 137 Attracting the attention and cour- 
tesies of every smooched petticoat far and near. 

Smook (sm»k), sb. Sc. and north. Now rare. 
Also 6 smooke; Sc. smowk, smuke, smuik(e, 
smeuk, smewk. [prob. ad. older Flem. smuik 
(ICilian snmyck ) : cf. next.] Smoke, reek, vapour. 

a. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems xxvi. 120 He smorit thame 
with smvke [v.r. a smuik]. 2549 Cotnpl. Scot, vi, 42 The 
reik, smeuk, and the stink of the gun puldir. 1399 Alex. 
Hume Hymns v. 8 The altar.. is sprinkled be the lew, He 
makis asmuike. __ , , , 

p, <22548 Hall Citron., Hen. VIII, 41 b, Of the fyer and 
smolder did ryse suche a smooke. 2370 Levins Mainp. 
159/32 Y 6 Smooke, fuvms. 2600 Fairfax Tasso 1. xxn, Of 
glorie vaine to game an idle smooke [ rimes forsook, betooke]. 

Smook (smirk), v. Sc. and north. Forms : 
6 smooke, 9 smook; 6 smowk, smewk (8 
smuke), 9 smuik. [prob. ad. Flem. smuiken, 
smuken (Kilian smuyeken , earlier stmtucken ), ob- 
scurely related to Smoke v.] intr. and trans. To 
smoke, in various senses. Hence Smocking, 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

2500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxiiL 56 On him come nowtbir 
stole nor fannoun, For smowking of the smydy. ex 3*0 
N is bet N. T., Matt. xii. 20 Hesal. .nocht slokinasmewkamJ 
brand. 2370 Levins Manip. 259/34 To Smooke, fumare. 
x8oa R. Anderson Cnmbld. Ball, (p 1850) 49 Auld Marget in 


the fauld she sits, And spins, and sings, and smuiks by fits. 
1825 Jamieson Suppl., To Smook , Smuik, to suffocate by 
means of sulphur ; a term applied to the barbarous mode of 
destroying bees in order to gain their honey. 

Smoor (smusi), sb. Sc. [f. next.] A stifling 
or suffocating atmospbeie, smoke, etc. ; smother. 

2894 Crockett Raiders xiii, 124 Our cave.. was full of 
the white smoor of gunpou der smoke. 1893 — Men of 
Mosshags 106 In the smoor of the snow. 

Smoor (smuor), v. Sc. and north, dial. Forms : 
6, 9 smure, 6 smuyr, smuir(e ; 6-7 smoore, 6-9 
smoor, etc. [perh. ad. MDu. or MLG. smoren (Du. 
smoren , LG. smoren , smoren ; G. schmoreit, G. 
dial, schmocren, schnutren), =- 0 E. smorian Smoke 
v. The vowel is not a normal native variant of 
the 0 of smorian .] To smother, in various senses. 

1 . intr. To undergo smothering {lit. or Jig.'). 

c 1470 Got. 4- Gaw. 1204 It war syn, hut recure, The 
knightis honour suld smure, That did me this honoure. 
1550 Lyndesay Sqr. Meldrunt 45 That his hie honour suld 
not smure, Considering quhat he did indure. 2791 Burns 
Tam O'Shanter 90 By this time he was ci oss the ford, 
Whare, in the snaw, the chapman smoor'd. 

2 . trans. a. fig. or transf. To conceal or hide ; 
to suppress ; to deaden, stupefy, etc. 

*3*3 Douglas AEneid xi. Prol. 48He..nevyr darvndertak 
a douchty deyd, Bot doith all curage and all manheid 
smuyr. 1567 Satir. Poems Reform, iv. 188 Hurt not 301K 
honouris, the samin to smuire. 1636 Montgomerie's Cherrie 
4 Slae (Wreittoun) a6i But ay the more I shoope to 
smoor ’de The bolder it biake out. 2728 Ramsay Christ's 
Kirk Gr. in. xxiii, They drank, 'Till a’ their sense was 
smoor’d. lyga Burns Duncan Gray cam' here to woo v, 
Swelling pity smoored his wrath. 1833 M. Scott Toue 
Cringle xh, Ye maun smoor my first born puir conscience 
atween ye. 

b. To smother, stifle, suffocate ; esp. to deprive 
of life by suffocation. 

2533 Coverdale x Kings iii. 19 This womans sonne died 
in the nighte (for she smooied him. in the slepe). 2622 
Webster While Devil v. iv, lie smoore some of them, 2656 
in W. Ross Pastoral Wk. in Covenanting Times (1887) 73 
James Tailzor Iaitlie haid all his horses smoored. 2725 
Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 1. i. Nine braw nowt were smoor'd. 
1787 Burns Brigs of Ayr 33 The bees . . Are doom’d by Man, 

. . The death o’ devils, smoor’d wi’ brimstone reek, a 1800- 
in many northern dial, glossaries. 2832 R, Surtees in G. 
Taylor Mem. (Surtees) 282 Nic. Ward was smoor’d in his 
father's own draw well. *88* Blackw. Mag. Apr, 530 The 
sheep had been smoored by scores in the drifts. 

o. To put out or extinguish (a light or fire). 
Also in fig. context. 

272* Ramsay Lucky Spence^xv, The quacks wha that fire 
smoors, And puts nae out. 1808 Jamieson s.v. Sinore, 
Smure the candle, put it out. 1903 Q. Rev. July 25 When 
kindling or ‘smooring ’ a fire. 

Smoot, sb . 1 north, dial. Forms : 7 smought, 
smout©, 9 smout, 8-9 smoot, etc. [Of Scand. 
origin : cf. ON. smdtta, Norw. dial, smotta, smolt, 
Sw. dial, smolt, smult, Da. smutte narrow passage, 
hole, etc.] A hole or opening at the foot of a wall, 
the bottom of a fence or hedge, etc., esp. one allow- 
ing the passage of hares, rabbits, or sheep; a narrow 
passage or entrance in a beehive. (Cf. Shoot-hole.) 

2613 in Trans. Cwnb. 4- Westm. Archaeol. Soc. (1906) III. 
154 Thomas Langhorne shall make his Smoughts three 
quarters high and three quarters broad to receive the water 
which cometh down by the Righouse. 2642 Best Farm. 
Bks. (Surtees) 62 Then are yow to sette downe the hive on 
the sieve, leavinge an open smoute for them to goe in just 
towaids the South, and to cover the backside of the hive. . 
on all sides but onely wheare you make the smoute. 1788 
W. H. Marshall Yorksh. II. 353 Smoot, abaremuce; or 
any small gap or hole in the bottom of a hedge. 2869- in 
north, dial, glossaries (in forms smeut, smeyut,smut[e, etc.). 
x8gt J. C. Atkinson Moorland Parish 84 The hare had 
run through the smout into Nanny’s garth. *893 J. Wat- 
son Conf. Poacher 58, I scanned the smoots and gates 
through which she [a hare] passed. 

Smoot, sbJ Printing slang. In 9 smout. [f. 
Smoot v. 2 ] (See quot.) 

*888 Jacobi Printers' Vocab. 227 Smout, a compositor who 
seeks odd jobs in various houses, 

Smoot (smwt), v . 1 north, dial. [f. Smoot sb 1 
Cf. Da. smutte to creep, slink.] intr. (See quots.) 

1788 W. H. Marshall Yorksh. II. 353 To Smoot, to creep 
under or through, as a bare or sheep through a hedge. 1853 
[Robinson] Whitby Gloss. s.v, Sinooting, A young man is 
said to smoot after a girl when he dares not appear openly 
in the courtship. 

Smoot (sm«t) , v . 2 Printing slang. Also smout, 
[Of obscure origin.] intr. To do casual work 
in a printing-house where one is not regularly 
employed (see quots.). +Also const, on (a firm). 
So Smoo'tin.g’ vbl. sb. 

2683 Moxon Printing 360 If a Journey-man Smout more 
or less on another Printing House. Ibid. 390 Workmen 
when . . out of constant Work, do sometimes accept of a 
Day or twos Work.. at another Printing-house: this By- 
work they call Smouting. [Hence in Holme and Luckombe,] 
2737 Franklin in Lockwood Amer. Did. Printing (1894) 
513 If a fat old fellowshould come to your printing-house 
and request a little smouting. 2863 C. Knight Shadows 
Old Booksellers 82 Gent.. got no regular employment, but 
laboured here and there without settlement, upon what was 
called ‘ smouting work *892 Southward & Powell Prad. 
Printing (ed. 4) 369 ‘ Smooting.’— No member of the [Typo- 
graphical] Association is permitted to work for any other em- 
ployer than the one by whom he is engaged . . , except in case 
of accident. , . Transgression of this rule is called 1 sinooting 
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Smoot, obs. form of Smut sb. and v. 

Smooth (smutS), sb. Also 5-6 smothe. [f. 
the adj.] 

1 . fa. A level space, = SarJEETH sb. Obs. 
cx^oPromp. Pcc.ro. 460/2 Smethe, or smothe, . .planities. 

b. U.S. A meadow ; a grass field. 

1845 S. Judd Margaret \. ii, Get some plantain and dande- 
lion on thesmoothforgreens. 1848 Bartlett Diet. A mer. 314. 

c. Naut. A stretch of comparatively smooth or 
calm water in a rongh sea. 

1840 Marryat Poor Jack xlii, You will fin d that two waves 
will run into one another, and.. neutralize each other, so 
that for a few seconds you have what they call a smooth. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Smooth, a Cornish term 
applied when the sutf abates its fury for a short space. 
Also, the lee of a ship or of a rock. 1878 D. Kemp Yacht 
tf- Boat Sailing 245 If there is much sea, a ‘smooth ’ should 
be watched for, to tack in. 

d. Coal-mining. (See quots.) 

*883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-m. 228 Smooth , the line of face 
of a_ stall. Ibid . , Smooths, planes of cleavage mote or less 
vertical. 

2 . The smooth part or surface of something ; 
smoothness. 

x55* Bible Gen. xxvii. 16 She put y* skynnes vpon his 
handes, & vpon the smothe of hys necke. 1805 Spirit 
Public Jrnh. IX. 339 Like the silver-wing'd dove was the 
smooth of her hair. 1880 Browning Dram. Idyls Ser. xi. 
Pan If Lima 13 See how the sluggish jelly.. Turns marble 
to the touch of who would loose The solid smooth. 

b. Smooth water or ground. 

1667 Milton/’. L. vh. 409 On smooth the Seale And bended 
Dolphins play. 1799, i8zi [see Rough sb. 1 a], 

c. The agreeable or pleasant part, side, or aspect 
of anything. Used in contrast to rough. 

161a- [see Rough sb. 1 6 b], 

+ 3 . A polite or veiled rebuke or retort. Obs.— 1 
1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1595) 80 Asteismus , a 
smooth, as we call it, as when one teTs a thing lepugnant 
to the present matter or company, to say, 1 1 had as lieue he 
told me it snew*. 

4 . An act of smoothing. 

1848 Thackeray Pan. Pair lxv, She.. gave one smooth 
to her hair, and finally let in her visitor. 

6. An implement for smoothing or reducing the 
roughness of a surface ; a smoother ; a smooth, file. 

*879 Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 414/1 When cooled, the 
roughnesses were taken off with a ‘ smooth ' or scraper, and 
it was ready to receive the silver. x88i Greener The Gnu 
24S The bents axe then cut in the tumbler with a small saw, 
ana finished with files and smoothes. 189s Model Steam 
Eng. 92 ‘ Smooth,' Dead Smooths, the finest of all, com- 
plete the various foi ms of files. 

6. a. A species of moth (see quol. 1832). b. A 
smooth-coated dog. 

183a J. Rennie Butterfi. 4- Moths no The Smooth ( Clear a 
teneraria, Stephens! appears the end of June or beginning 
of July. *897 Weslm. Gas. 11 May 4/3 He owns a brace 
of smooths named Dame Fortune and Dona Fortuna. 
Smooth (sm?70), a. Forms : 1 smoS, 4 smope, 
4-6 smothe, 5 smoth; 4 smuth, 5 smvythe ; 

5 smowth, 6 smouth(e, 7 smoath(e ; 6-7 
smoothe, 6 - smooth. [OE. smtfti, found only 
once (the usual form being st/tlSe Siieeth a.), and 
not clearly represented in any of the cognate lan- 
guages.] 

1 . Having a surface free from projections, ii- 
regularities, or inequalities ; presenting no rough- 
ness or unevenness to the touch or sight. 

In the first example the sense is * nniullled, serene 
a 1050 Liber Scintill. 1. (*889) 6 Se mid sohre lufe full 
ys mid smyltum mode. .& mid smo>esLum andwlitum for 6- 
stsepp. 13,. E, E. Allit. P, A. 6 So smal, so smobe her 
sydez were. ? <11366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 542 Hir fleshe 
tendre as is a chike With bent biowis, smothe and slyke. 
citAaPromp. Paru. <j6i/r Smothe, pleyne, planus. Ibid,, 
hmothe, °r softe, lews, ct 1470 H. Parklr Dives <4 P . x. 
vi, (W, de W. 1496) 379/2 The basynet. .is. .made slyke and 
smothe that shot may soone glyde of. 1330 Palsgr. 324/2 
Smothe as a borde is that is well planed, hony. 159a Shaks. 
Pen. f Ad. 143 My smooth moist hand.. Would in thy 
palm dissolve. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 67 Women of elegan t 
beauties, for the mostpart . . cleare, and smoothes the polished 
ivoiy. rfiSz K. Digby Chym, Seer. it. 171 Cast this Matter 
upon a smooth stone. 1763 Goldsm. Jthsc, Whs. (1837) II. 
493 -these inequalities serve the better to grind , .their food, 
but they grow smoother with age. 1779 Mirror No, ix, We 
are not. .to wonder if the smooth enamel of the gentleman 
has received, some little injury from the collision of such 
coarse materials. 1833 J. Duncan Beetles (Nat. Lib.) 148 
it is.. ot a black colour, rather smooth and glossy. 1847 
1 ennyson Pnnc. v. 70 Brows as pale and smooth As those 
that mourn . . In deathless marble. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus 
mv. 48 bmooth ivoiy glossy from Indies. 

absol. *495 Treroisa's Barth De P. R, in. xxi. (W. de W ) 

67 f or the vertueof groping the soule knowith. .nesshe and 
bard, smothe and rough. 

b. Free from liairs or bristles. 
c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 690 No herd hadde he, , , As smothe 
tViSS,? were , late . shaue. *333 Coverdale Gen. xxvii. 

m y brother Esau is lough, and I am smooth. 
1303 Roofer I kesanms, Glaber , smooth without heare 
.*774 Goldsm. A at. Hist . (i 77 6) V. 6 On their under side 
ai J d . stno ? til i but their upper outer edge is 
-^ alry ? d S?* ?7 8 3 Phil. Trans. LXXIII. 

.V, “rW 11 " 15 of a jetty black, smooth as to a 
privation of hair, but covered with innumerable wrinkles. 

o, Hot, Of leaves, etc. : * Free from asperities 
or £« 1 Z s > or “y sort of unevenness ’ (Lindley). 

Baccharhath a long smooth 
leaf. 1776 Lee Introd. hot. 379 Laois, smooth, See from 


Protubeiances or Inequalities. 1796 Withering Brit. PI. 
(ed. 3) II. 356 Leaves flat and smooth. 1834 Penny Cycl. II. 
ix/2 A perennial plant, .having one or two smooth, .leaves. 
1861 Bentley Man. Bot. 593 The Gentian Order. ..Usually 
smooth herbs. 

2 . Of ground, ways, etc. : Not rugged, rough, or 
broken ; free from obstructions ; easy to traverse. 
Also in fig. contexts. 

c X391 Chaucer Astral, it. § 29 Lat thyn Astrelabie kowch 
adown euene vpon a smothe grond, cx 449 Pecock Repr. 
v. viii. 325 Whanne the sitter knowith weel the same 
ambuler be..redi into stumbling, thou} the wey be smothe 
and euen. 1536 Tindale Luke iii. 3 The 1 ought wayes 
shalbe made smoth. 1644 Milton Educ, Wks. 1851 IV. 383 
The right path of a vei tuous . . Education ; laborious indeed 
at the first ascent, but else so smooth, ..so full of goodly 
piospect, x6Sx Drvden Abs. Achit. 256 Our Fortune 
rolls as from a smooth Descent. *770 Langhorne Plutarch 
(1831) II. 598 The traitor led him by a way that was smooth 
and easy at first. 1847 James Woodman iii, The road was 
. .sandy enough, in all conscience, and not so smooth as it 
might nave been. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 291 Hesiod 
..says that the road to wickedness is smooth and very 
short. 

f b. To make smooth work of, to level with the 
ground, to demolish. Obs.— 1 
x6i6 J. Lane Conln. Sr/r.'s T. vm. 433 Biddes battiies all, 
and musketes wholie shoote, and make smoothe worke of 
th' seaun mountes and the towne. 

8. Of water, the sea, etc. : Not broken or tur- 
bulent ; free ft om big waves or roughness; 1 tinning 
or flowing evenly, calmly, or gently. 

Smooth chance or spell, a stretch of calm water in a 
rough sea. 

C1374 Ciiaucer Boetli. 1. metr. ii. (1868) 8 pe causes 
whennes Jae soundyng wyndes moeueu. . j>e Sinope water of 
be see. 14.. Lydgate Churl if- Bird xxvii, Smothe waters 
been ofte tyme depe, 1606 Shaks. Tr. If Cr. 1. iii. 34 The Sea 
being smooth,_How many shallow bauble Boates dare saile 
Vpon her patjent brest l 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 450 While 
smooth Adonis from his native Rock Ran purple to the 
Sea. 1743 Bulkeley & Cummins Voy. S. Seas 106 It being 
smooth Water, she work'd very well. 1734 Gray Poesy 8 
Now theiich stieam of music winds along Deep, majestic, 
smooth, and strong. 18x7 Shelley Rev. Islam xii. xix, A 
liver deep, which flies with smooth but anowy speed. 1840 
R. H. Dana Be/. Mast v, Seeing what he thought was a 
1 smooth spell [he] started to go forward. Ibid, xxv, 
Watching for a ‘smooth chance'. 1877 B. Morris Epic 0/ 
Hades ir. 101 Summer sea. Which gently heaved, and suiged, 
and kissed the ledge With smooth warm tides. 

b. Of a passage, voyage, etc. : Accompanied by 
or performed in good weather. 

Common in recent colloq. use. 

4 . Of wind 01 weather : Not rongh or stormy ; 
agreeable, pleasant. Now rare. 

c 1402 Lydg. Compl. Bl. Knt, 57 The eyre attempre, and 
the smothe wind Of Zepheius, among the blossomes whyte. 
c 1430 — Minor Poems (Percy Soc.) 3 The ayre attempered, 
the wyndes smowth and playne. x6xo Fletcher Faith/. 
Sheph. 1. i, Air.. as fresh and sweet. As where smooth 
Zephyius plays on the fleet Face of the curled Streams. 
1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. 260 We had a smooth 
Gale of Wind at West. 

6. Of liquids, etc. : Having a uniform or even con- 
sistency; free from lumps or knots. •{•Also of 
light : Uniform, equable. 

c *45° Two Cookery-bits. 77 Take vinegre and wyne, & 
stepe >e biede therein, and drawe hit thorgh a streynour.. 
til hit be smoth. 1655 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1687) 180/2 
A fiery light, which being smooth and in some manner 
thick, they conceived of kin to diurnal light. X747-06 
Mrs. Glasse Cookery xiv. 211 Pour it between two vessel-, 
out of one mto auother, till it is quite smooth. 1846 Soyeu 
Cookerv 588 Stir in the curdled sauce by degrees until the 
whole has become very smooth. 1872 Harland Common 
Sense in ffouseh. 1B3 Put the flour and salt in a bowl, 
and add a little at a time of the water or milk, woikinu it 
very smooth as you go on. 

b. Of liquoi : boft or pleasing to the taste; free 
from sharpness or acidity. 

,7743 Francis tr. Her., Odes in, xxi. 12 Corvinus, Guest 
divine, Bids me draw the smoothest Wine. 1746 Ibid.. Ebist. 

1. xv. 26 At Sea-port Towns I shall espect to find My Wint- 
of generous and of smoother Kind. 1896 A. Austin 
England’s Darling 11. I, More tuns of marsh water. I 
wai rant, than combs of smooth ale. 

8. Of looks, words, etc. : Pleasant, affable, polite; 
seemingly amiable or friendly ; having a show of 
sincerity or friendliness. 

The unfavourable sense is the more usual, as in nest. 

(<*) 13.. Gaw. if Gr. Knt 1763 With smo)je smjhng & 
smolt bay smeten in-to merjie, pat al was bli- & bonchef 
[etc.]. 1606 Dekker 6 even Deadly Sms v. (Arb.) 36 Thev 
knew howe smooth soeuer his lookes were, there was a 
diuell m his bosome. 1681 Diiyden Abs. <$• Achit. 745 
Colour d with a smooth pretence Of specious love and duty. 
1703 Rowe Pair Pcnit. 11. 1, With such smooth looks, 
and many a gentle Word The first fair She, beguil'd her 
easie Lord. 1784 Cowper Task vi. 853 Where fashion shall 
not sanctify abuse, Nor smooth good«breeding , . ape the 
work of love ! 1823 Scott Quentin D. xii, [Oliver spohel 
in his smoothest rnannei, and in a tone more insinuatin'* 
than that which he usuallyemployed, ** 

(6) x&SPilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 97 b, Softe wordes 
and smothe be to be mynj stred to idiuttes and foolt*. °kqo 
Gwem frier Bacon iii. 22, To sooth me up with 
smooth flattene. 16*8111 Caih. Tract. (S.T. S.) 272 Knox 

Cathol'ik&’fJv halts of the people craftily fW the 
Catholik faith, by his smoath language. 1704 Trapp Abra- 
Muli nui, I. .with smooth Words Persuaded him t’intrust 
me with hts Letter. 1734 Washington Lett. Writ, (1889) 86, 
i doubt not but they will indeavour to amuse you with 
many smooth stones, as they did me. 1820 Byron Mar. 
*al. hi. 1, S 8, 1 cannot shape my tongue To syllable Mack 


deeds into smooth names. 1837 Carlyle Ft. Rev. 1. vh. 
iv, The General., speaks vaguelysome smooth woid.i to the 
National President. 

b. Of the tongue, or of persons : Speaking iair 
or smoothly ; using specious or attractive lan- 
guage ; plausible, bland, insinuating, Haltering. 

Usually with implication of insincerity or selfish designs, 
but occas. in a better sense. 

(«) c 1450 Lydg. Secrets 673 Whysperyng lounges, . . 
Smothe afore folk, to fawnyn and to shyne, And shewe two 
facys in oon hood. 1570 Levins Jllauip. 230 A Smooth 
tong, lingua compta. 1596 Shaks. i lien. IV, 11. iv, 79 
This Leatherne Ierkin, ..Smooth tongue. 16x0 Fietcih.u 
Faith/. Sheph. 1. i, A Chastitie, That neithei pleasing Age, 
smooth tongue, or Gold, Could ever bieak upon. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev, 11. v. vii, Beitiaml.MoleviIle has a 


smooth tongue,, .gall in hi9 heart. 1863 Whyie Melville 
Gladiators I. 32 She is not to be won by a smooth tongue 
— j - - r dless face. 

Timme Ten Eng. Lepers E iij b. These kimlo of 
and smooth feliowes do they know not what, 
its. A. V. L. v. iv. 46 , 1 haue bin politicko with 


and a beardless face. 

05) iS9* ' 

burnished . ... 

*600 Siiaics. A. Y, L. v. iv. 46, a huu« m,, ^uiuiunu mm 
my friend, smooth with mine euemte. X653 Mows Ant/d. 
Aih. m. xi. § 2 That sly, smooth Physician, anti faithful 
Patron of Witches. 1708 Heaune Collett. (O. II. S.) II. m3 
A smooth Preacher, and a rank Whigg. 1781 Ciiwpi u 
Friendship 23 That man, when smoothest he appears, Is 
most to be suspected. 1847 Tennyson Trine, v. 376, I saw 
That equal baseness lived in sleeker times With smoother 
men. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. iv. 119 He found the smooth 
of speech Nestor, the Pylian orator. 

Comb. x6o6 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. j. Tropheis 
584 Those smooth-slie Aspicks, with their poysony sting 
Minder mine honor. 

7 . Of stylo or diction : Flowing gently or easily; 
nicely modulated ; not harsh or rugged ; polished, 

1589 Puitenham Eng. Poesie in. xix. (Arb.) 207 And our 
speech is made melodious or harnioim all . . by choise of 
smoothe words. X665 Boyle Occas. Rejl. (18487 34a, I some 
times., tri’d my Pen inasmootherandmorefloridsiyle. x6oj 
Dryoen Virg. Past. tx. 26 Who then sliou’d sing the Nymphs, 
or who rehearse The Wateis gliding in a smoother Verse 1 
X7»6 Swift Gulliver it. vii, Their style is clear, musculine, 
and smooth, but not florid. 1795-1814 Wonnsw. JLxcurs, 
vi. 522 Smooth verse, inspired by no unlettered hi use. 1874 
Chappell Hist. Music I. v, 99 Plato [described the Phry- 
gian mode], .as smooth and lit for prayci. 

b. Of writeis : Having an easv, polished style. 
X670 Milton Hist. Em;, j, Wks. 18*51 V. u Joseph of 
luxcter, the only smooth Poet of those tunes. x8os (i. Ku.iy 
in Lockhart Scott (1837) IL «• 31 Iiuleed, who is so unt’iju.d 
as Diyden i It may be said that lie was not intentionally 
so— but to be very smooth is very often to be tame. 

8. Making smooth ; producing smoothness. 

x$9 6 Sir T. More iv. iii, I haue bud A smoothe coiirte 

shauing. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Smooth Boiling 0/ 
Sugar, (among Confectioners) is when the Sugar is Boil’d 
to such a Degree, that [etc.]. 

9 . Free from disturbance or excitement. 

1756 Burke Subl. <5- B. Wks. I. 32 That smooth and volun. 
tuous satisfaction which the assured prospect of plwiMiie 
bestows. 1807 Wordsw. Personal Talk 48 Hent.u havu I 
Smooth passions, smooth discourse, and joyous thought. 
*?37 Carlyle Fr. Rea, h, jv. iii, Majesties' Apartments 
closed in smooth rest. 

10 . Free from, unaccompanied by, obstruction, 
interruption, impediment, or difficulty. Also m 
phr. to make smooth. 

. x 79 * Burke Corr.{ 1844) U. 371 If government is ix-rftUly 
in earnest, every thing ought to be made smooth lot them. 
X037 Carlyll Fr. Rev. it. in. iv, Consirloi too whelhti he had 
smooth times of it. 1884 Munch. F.uim ai May 5/, Thu 
prom ess of the menstire through Couimitti e shou'id .. he 
fairly smooth and speedy. 1890 Map 1 ini au Authority in 
Keug. 1. 1. 10 iAcept where the evolution was smooth and 
the order eternal. 

11 - Of sounds : 80ft; not harsh ot grating. 

o SHri 1 ’ 1887 Uied to render L. tenuis. 

1836 Duboukg Violin ix. (1878) 2C7 It is not age, but con- 
stant use. that is the means of ptoduiing a Miiooth, ilv.u 
tl^r r' ih Sy Coo, i Sievcrs OE. Gram. iu,c is the (.li.ii.u,. 
o bnl0 1 0th guttural and the smooth palatal. 

I.&. .Special collocations. 

Smooth calfskin (see quot.). Smooth tout, .1 <„,» ,„th- 
coated dog. Smooth/tle tsee quots. 1375); hem.<- umvtMj.it 
v. trans Smooth grace, Mus. (see quot.). Sm, eth-h'it f 
Mining fsee quot.). f Smooth-pale, a smooth-headed p-r.' 
son, Obs. Smooth-plane (see quots.). hunoth <ajer % U 
a smooth-tongued or plausible person. 

, ^ 5 t. v.' G ' W * " ’° rA f'S - S. » • tv. .. Colour. .1 
talf-skins may be bought almost as Unaply as ' 'iiiKH.th' 
calf (uncoloured ones). 1890 Daily Xe:t i i u> Dec 2/, ‘I {,! , 
is the best .show.. ever held by the dub, especially of tin- 
smooth coats. 1677 Moxon Mcch.Ii.ierc. i. 15*1 he '.Smooth 
^ 6 i S t0 Ao ak «® » °. se tuti \ OT fde-stroaks that the fine td<- 

Smoot ^ putely 

Smooth-fird and Polhshd. 5875 Kniohi lhit. Me, A, 

Smooth-file, x. A finishmg-fde, vvho,e P ith are of a 
of coarseness between the second-cut and the dead. ,m >ut!i. 

1 rubbing-tool used by the necdle-maker in pri ■>- 
ing and rolling a pack of wires, tut for needles. C. 

Simpson Division Violist t; Gi*iu & dune k null the ,, 

rZ ot r V0 / 0rN 'fit ’• sn, up tl ‘ unii shake. i. 1883 Gresley 
Gloss. Coal-m. Smooth-head*. See Bright-heads(t.a' U 
or shnes). 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, ii, 4i Ibe h™ 
W4 V ar S uothing hut h»;h shots. 187s 
feish J f mo fh-piane, a smoot hingo? 

’| ‘o' b , “ st -used of the series of bem h-plam. 
f 1 *5/2 Smooth Plane, one the bit of whith 

plan! x“^ C 1 D^v 0rC obt n5*« Ie than tbal W‘H.k 
D ' Wa *. n * r Backlog Studies it a, I should 

sSass.bfsK* ,b * 

b. In the names ot animals, esp. fishes and 
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1858 G. II. Lewes Seaside Sind. i. 16 The common 
’Smooth Anemone.. may be bad not far from high-water 
mark in many places. 1769 Pennant Brit. Zool. III. 169 
The ’Smooth Illenny. .on the rocky coasts of Anglesea. 
2881 Cassell's Nat. Hist V. 99 The Smooth Blenny (Blen- 
nirts pholis) is commonly known as the Shanny. 1836 
Yarrell Brit. Fishes II. 221 The Lemon Dab, or ’Smooth 
Dab, is not of such fiequent occurrence as the common 
Rough Dab. 1884 Goode Nat. Hist. A gnat. Anim. 183 
The ’Smooth Flounder . . is very similar in habits and 
appearance to the Flat Fish. 1603 ’Smooth hound [see 
Hound sl>. i 5]. *769 Pennant Brit. Zool. III. 91 The 
Smooth Hound, .is called smooth, not that the skin is really 
so, but because It wants the spines on the back. 1836 Yar- 
kki.l Brit. Fishes 1. 9 The ’Smooth Perch, Percachannus, 
a fish . . frequently occurring on the coast of Cornwall. Ibid., 
The ‘Smooth Serranus. Serranns cabritla. 1713 Jago in 
Ray's Syn. Pise. 164 Cataphractns Isvis Cornubiensis. 
’Smooth Shan, 1836 Yarrell Bril. Fishesl, 230 The Shanny, 
or smooth Shap, blenniits pholis. Ibid. II. 393 Squalvs mus- 
telus, ’Smooth shark. 1880 Day Fishes Gt, Brit. 1. 61 It is 
known as the Sapphirine gurnard..: sea crow :.. ’smooth 
sides. r8oa Shaw Gen. Zool. III. n. 513 ’Smooth Snake, . 
Coronella Anstriaca. 1897 Bateman Vivarium 373 The 
Smooth Snake.. is by far the most interesting of our thiee 
English snakes. 1769 Pennant Brit. Zool. III. 191 The 
’Smooth Sole.. is extremely thin, pellucid, and white. 1881 
Cassell's Nat. Hist. V. 69 The Scald-fish, or Megrim, or 
Smooth Sole ( Arnoglossus laierna). 

c. In the names of plants or trees, as smooth 
acanthus , archangel , etc. 

1812 New Botanic Garden I. 2 Both the ’Smooth and 
Prickly Acanthus are found to succeed in any common soil. 
x8az Hortus Angl. II. 88 Laminin Lsevigatum. ’Smooth 
Archangel. *790 W. H. Marshall Fur. Econ. Midi. II. 434 
’Smooth Cadlock; brasica napus, wild rape. 1887 G. Nich- 
olson Diet. Gard. III. 446 *Smooth flower, a popular 
name for Leianthus longifolius, and other species. 1889 
Maiden Useful PI. 554 hledycarya angustifolia. . .‘Native 
Mulberry', ‘ ’Smooth Holly’. 1882 F. B. Hough Elem. 
Forestry 239 The ’Smooth Maple (Acer glabrnw). 1859 
Miss Pratt Brit. Grasses 211 ^Smooth Rock Spleenwort. 
X882 F. B. Hough Elan, Forestry 297 The ’Smooth 
Sumach (Rhus glabra). 

13. With sbs. used attributively, as smooth-face , 
-tongue. See also Smooth-bore 2. 

1600 Rowlands Lett. Humours Blood xii. 18 Therfore 
for the smooth-face cut he calles. a 1700 Evelyn Diary 
12 Feb. 1686, Lawyers, .whereof one was the smooth-tong 
Solicitor. 1894 Westm. Gas. 12 Apr. 3/3 Some are in hand- 
some smooth-face cloth. * 

14. Comb. Forming parasynthetic adjs., as 
smooth-bellied , - browed , -cheeked, -chinned, etc. 

Only a few of the eailier or more important examples of 
this type are given. . , , , 

1607 Lingua ill. ii, And your ’smooth-bellied, .drones are 
never without him. 16x2 Drayton Poly-alb. ill. 12a The 
’-.mooth-brow’d Plain.. doth bid The lark to leave her 
bow’r. 1633 Ford 'Tis Pity 1. iii, All that ’smooth-cheek’ d 
vii tue could advise. 1623 Massinger Dk. Milan n. i, The 
’smooth-chinned courtiers are abroad. 2696 Lond. Gas. 
No. 3243/4 Lost,, .a Liver colour and white Spaniel Setting 
Dog, . . “smooth Coated. x886 C. Scott Sheep-Farm, 198 
Amongst the smooth-coated beauties in the kennel.. [is] 

• Lady Help 1634 Milton Comus 86 His soft Pipe.and 
’smooth-dittied Song. 1668 Wilkins Real Charac. 78 That 
of "smooth edged leaves : or that whose leaves are. .curled 
or waved about the edges. 1598 Jonson Ev. Man. in Hum. 
v i, Lets all be ’smooth fore headed once agayne. Ibid. 
11 ii, That land.. Which to ’smooth-fronted peace is most 
procliue. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 11. 631 Nor Box, nor 
Limes, .. ’Smooth-grain’d, and proper for the Turners 
Trade. *634 Milton Comus 716 Millions of spinning Worms, 
That in tneir green shops weave the smooth-hair d silk. 
187X M. Legrand Cambr. Freshman 30 A smooth-haned 
terrier. 1656 Cowley Misc., Elegie upon Anacreon 21 1 he 
’smooth-pac’d Hours of every day Glided numerously away. 
1832 Tennyson CEnone 93 Naked they came to the smooth- 
sWarcled bower. 1834 J. S. Knowles Beggar of Bethnal 
Green m. (Rtldg.) 1. 380 The ’smoothest-temper d fellow in 
Chiistendom. ,, . , r , , 

b. In the specific names of birds, fishes, etc. 

X787 Latham Gen. Synop. Birds Suppl. L 67 /Smooth- 

billed Toucan. 1829 Griffith tr. Cuvier VII. 467 Smooth- 
billed Barbican, Pogonias Levirostris. J. Siva. Hist. 
Anim. 306 The ’smooth-bodied Raia. Ibid. 12s Thelesser, 
’smooth-clouded . . Cochlea. 1781 Latham Gen. Synop. 

Birds 1 . 1. n8 ’Smooth-legged Eared Owl,-, having the legs 

hire of feathers. ijgsJ.riits.Htst.Anim. i54Theyellow, 
gibbose, ’smooth-mouthed Porcellana. x8 3 x Griffith tr. 

ilnffll Slu imp. tfnLromn 

pas s* atsssiwi mi 

sub -family 1 of the Hirnndinfcte.-’Smooth-wmged Swallows. 

c. In the specific names of plants or trees. 

■. RRn Maiden Useful PI. 441 The former [was called] by 
thecolonists 1 Rough-barked Blood wood , and the letter 
•’Smooth-barked Bloodwood*. Ibid. 476 The Smooth- 
1 Tronhark' from Brisbane, a 1722 Lisle Husb. 

(17V7) 94° Gramen cristatwn . . is in English called’srnooth- 
rri-tted crass. 1887 G. Nicholson Diet. Gard. III. 35 
llnckeve® ’Smooth-frulted Horse Chestnut. 182a Hortus 
K lL 7 Long ’Smooth-headed Poppy. 2825 J. Smith 
rings, si. 7 « » small species of vetch, 

1 Smoothly, in various senses. . , , 

x4«a ^ £ sir eta Secret Priv. Priv. x?7 This worthy lorde 


began to smothe lagh. 1390 Shaks. Mids. N. 1. i. 134 The 
course of true lone neuer did run smooth. X503 —2 Hen. VI, 
11 1. i. 53 Smooth runnes the Water, where the Brooke is deepe. 
c 2655 Milton Sonn. xx, Time will run On smoother, till 
Favonius re-inspiie The frozen earth. X746 Francis tr. 
1 1 or.. Sat. 1. x. 62 Smooth flow his Lines, and elegant his 
Style. 1799 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (1845) IV. 41, 1 well 
know your conciliating manners will make every thing go 
smooth, 

2. Comb. a. With pa. pples.used attributively or 
predicatively, as smooth-bedded, - combed , -cut, etc. 

*793 Smeaton Edysione L. § 148 The third step, .’smooth 
beaded... And the sixth smooth bedded, and all the dove- 
tails roughed out. 1379 North Plutarch, Cmsar (16x2) 
739 Those fat men and ’smooth combed heads. x8x8 Scott 
Rob Roy xiv, As I paced along the ’smooth-cut velvet 
walks. 1632 Weever Auc. Funeral Mon. 778 White 
’smooth hewen Asheler stone. 1598 Marston Sco. Villanie 
1. iii. 280 His perfum'd she-goat ’smooth-kemb’d and high 
fed. 1854 tr. Pereira's Polarized Light 17 When a beam 
of light falls on a ’smooth-polished surface. 1799 Wordsw. 
Poet's Epitaph 29 One to whose ’smooth-rubbed soul can 
cling Nor form, nor feeling. 1820 Keats Eve of St. Agues 
xxxui, Upon his knees he sank, pale as ’smooth-sculptured 
stone. 1632 Milton Penseroso 66 , I walk unseen On the 
dry ’smooth-shaven Green. 2865 Kingsley Herew. xii, 
The Flemings.. prided themselves on their civilised and 
smooth-shaven chins. 1736 Dyer Fleece iv. 86 Copious 
webs arrive, ’Smooth wov’n, of other than Britannia's 
Fleece. 1678 J. Norris Misc. (1699) 37 Who with a 
’smooth-wrought Pipe shall play the Song. 

b.With pies, pples., as smooth-flowing \ -gliding, 
-going, -sliding, etc. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. i.vi.ii, Parliamentary Eloquence, 
in bursts, or in plenteous ’smooth-flowing floods. 1603 
Daniel Def. Rhtme G v b, We admire them not for their 
’smooth-gliding words. 1882 Black Sliandon Bells xvi, 
The Hansom (..was not quite so ’smooth -going as that of 
Dr. Bude). 2398 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. i, i. Eden 117 
That never gutter-gorging durty muds Defil’d the chrystall 
of ’smooth-sliding floods. 2637 Milton Lycidas 86 Smooth- 
sliding Mincius, crown’d with vocall reeds. 1606 Sylvester 
Du Bartas 11. iv. n. Magnificence 682 ’Smooth-soothing 
vows, deep sorrows soon appeas’d. 1733 Young Brothers 
1. i, ’Smooth-speaking, insincere, insulting boy! 2743 
Francis tr. Hor., Odes 1. ii. 20 Th’ uxorious River glides 
away,.. ’smooth-winding to the Sea. 

Smooth (stniiS), v. Forms : 4 smope, 5-6 
smothe; 6 smouthe; 5 , 7 , 9 smoothe, 6 - 
smooth. [f. Smooth a., taking the place of the 
earlier smetSen Smebth zi. The earliest instance 
occurs in sense 4 a.] 

1. 1. trans. To make (a surface or substance) 
smooth, even, or level ; to remove or reduce the 
roughness, irregularity, inequality, or unevenness 
of; to give a smooth or glossy surface to. 

<7x440 Ballad, on Husb. iv. 430 Of the claue Is best an 
handful greet . . Er ey ther ende ysmothed is to haue. 1495 
Treviso's Barth. De P. R. in. xiv. (W. de W.) 58 This 
vertue informatiua thyrllyth what shall he thirlled, and 
smotheth what is rough. 1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 58 
It surpasseth..all images of the earner or grauer smothed 
and fined with his chosen instruments. 2393 Shaks. John 
iv. ii. 13 To smooth the yce, or adde another hew Vnto the 
Raine-bow. 1630 Drayton Muses Elis. Nympbal vii. 102 
Here be fine night Maskes, plastred well within, To supple 
wrinckles, and to smooth the skin. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. 1. 261 Let the weighty Rowler run the round, To 
smooth the Surface of th T unequal Ground. 1726 Swift 
Gulliver 1. viii, His Majesty’s ship carpenters . .helped me 
in smoothing them after I had done the rough work. 2763 
Mlixs Pract. Husb. IV. 227 The head of the stock being 
cut off and smoothed. 2823 Scott Quentin D. Introd., An 
immense assittte of spinage, not smoothed into a uniform 
surface. 2882 H. James Portr. of Lady xxxv, Rosier got 
up, and stood smoothing his hat. 

absol. 2622 Bible Isaiah xii. 7 The carpenter encouraged 
the goldsmith, and he that smootheth with the hammer, 
him that smote the anuill. 

fig. 259a Shaks. Rom. 4 ful. m. il 97 What_ tongue 
shall smooth thy name, When I thy three houres wife haue 
mangled it. 1830 Blackie VEschylus I. 200 Time, that 
smooths All things, hath smoothed the front of my offence. 

b. To iron (Jinen, etc,). Now dial. 

1627 Moryson Itin. hi. 272 They have little skill in 
washing, starching, or smoothing linnen. 2654 Nicholas P. 
(Camden) II. 38 The girle at that present, .being smoothing 
of Lynnen. 2733 Johnson, Heater, an iron made hot, and 
put into a box-iron, to smooth and plajt lumen. 2828- in dial, 
glossaries and texts (Yks., Lancs., Line., Deiby., etc.). 

o. To cause (feathers, hair, etc.) to he smooth 
and even. Also in fig. context. 

2624 Milton Comus 231 How sweetly did they float upon 
the wings Of silence,.. At every fall smoothing the Raven 
doune Of darknes till it smil'd. 2784 Cowper Task v. 692 
To smooth The shag of savage nature. 2839 Tennyson 
Elaine 345 There to his proud hoise Lancelot turn d, and 
smooth'd The glossy shoulder. 1879 Fkoude Caesar vm. 
82 Sylla himself had to smoothe the ruffled plumes of his 
aspiring follower. . , . 

d. transf. To reduce to a simple vowel. 

2894 Sweet A nglo-Sax Rdr. (ed. 7) p. xxiv, In Angl. 
c (.rj, h, g. .‘smooth ' a preceding diphthong. 

2. To make (a way) easy or plain ; to free from 
obstruction, difficulty, or impediment. Chiefly in 

?s8a Stanyhurst VEntis m. (Arb.) 83 Thee fats thee 
passage shal smooth. 2393 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 1. : 11. < 5 s, I 
would remoue these tedious stumbling blockes, And smooth 
my way vpon their headlesse neckes. 1628 .Earle Micro . 
cosm., Grave Divine (Arb.) 24 Hee counts it not profane- 
nesse! -to smooth hU way by Aristotle to Schoole-dimnitie. 
1605 Woodward Nat, Hi si. Earth i. (* 7 ^ 3 ) 4 1 ^" e J? ore 
effectualy to smooth my Way, 2717 Pope Eloisa 322 Thou, 
Abelard ! the last sad office pay, And smooth my passage 


to the realms of day. 1779 Mirror No. 32, A qualification 
extremely useful for smoothing a man's way through the 
world. 2863 Burritt Walk to Land's End 99 Intending 
to smoothe the way to matrimonial happiness. 1882 J. H. 
Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. II. 249 His earliest work was to 
smooth the way for Cardinal Pole’s return to England.^ 
b. To diminish or clear away (an obstruction, 
difficulty, etc.). 

1399 Shaks. Hen. V, 11. ii. 188 We doubt not now, But 
euery Rubbeis smoothed on our way. 2867 Lady Herbert 
Cradle L. v. 147 Those who had so kindly’.. smoothed for 
her all the difficulties of her journey. 

3. To render (the brow) free from wrinkles, 
lines, frowns, etc., by natural effort; to invest 
with, replace by, a calm or placid expression. Also 
in fig. context. 

2393 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, n. vi. 32 Good fortune bids vs 
pause, And smooth the ftownes of War, with peacefull 
lookes. 1304 — Rich. Ill, 1. i. g Grim-visag’d Warre.hath 
smooth’d his wrinkled Front. 2602 Marston Ant. St Mel. 
iii. Wks 1856 I. 36 How I clap my hands, and smooth my 
brow l 1671 Milton P. R. it. 164 To. .smooth the rugged'st 
brow. 1743 Francis tr. Hor., Odes in. xxix. 24 Such 
Scenes have charm’d the Pangs of Care, And smooth d the 
clouded Forehead of Despair. 2823 Scott Talism. ix, The 
Grand Master, . . on exchanging a glance with the Marquis, 
smoothed his frowning brow as well as he could. *893 G. 
Meredith Odes Fr. Hist. 28 She smoothed a startled look. 

refl, 2819 Scott Leg. Montrose vi, The deep-knit furrows 
of his brow relaxed and smoothed themselves. 

4u a. To make smooth, plausible, or specious. 
*340 Ayeub. 57 Hit biualj, J>et ]>e speche is grat zenne 
uor j>et hi dej> grat kuead hy by uayre and ysmobed. 
C1600 7 Shaks. Passionate Ptlgr. 306 And when thou 
comest thy tale to tell, Smooth not thy tongue with filed 
talk. 2622 T. Williamson tr. Gonlart's Wise Vieillao-d 
66 She will deliuer him from the strange woman, which 
smootheth her words. 2633 Milton Ps. v. 28 An open grave 
their throat, their tongue they smooth. 

b. To refine (a person or his manners) ; to free 
from rudeness or rusticity. ? Obs. 

1644 Milton Educ. Wks. 1851 IV. 39T The solemn and 
divine harmonies ofMusick..haveagreat power over dis- 
positions and manners, to smooth and make them gentle 
from rustick harshness. 2749 Ch ester F. Lett, cxcvixi. (1792) 
II. 246, I am very glad that you like good company so 
well. I already imagine that you are a little smoothed by 
it. Ibid, exeix. 250 Such a share of them left, as may con- 
tribute to smooth and polish you. 

o. To render smooth to the ear ; to polish. 

1667 Milton P. L. v. 626 Harmonie Divine So smooths 
her charming tones, that Gods own ear Listens delighted. 
1697 Dryden Virgil Note on ASneid ix. 853-4 Both verses 
ai.e very rough ; but of choice ; for it had been easy for me 
to have smoothed them. 1724 L. Welsted Epist., etc. 43 
Great Spencer first.. Smoothed our old Metre, and refined 
our Lays. 1754 Cowper Ep. R. Lloyd 74 Matthew . . with 
endless pains Smooth’d and refin'd the meanest strains. 
+5. To use smooth, flattering, or complimentaiy 
language to (a person). Obs. (Cf. 9 a.) 

1392 Greene Maided s Dr. ix, The poor he smooth)}, the 
proud he kept in awe. 2392 Kyd Sp. Trag. 11. 1, She 
deceits smooth Bel-imperias eares._ 1625 Camden Rem. 
(1637) 162 A scholler smoothed him with this foolish allusion. 
1670 Cotton Espemon in. xi. 572 Some expressions of 
Civility, and Complement, to smooth him withal, at his 
departure. 1728 Hicke<> & Nelson Kettlewelli. xxi. 44 
He could Smooth or Flatter none upon any Consideration 
whatsoever. ... 

f b. absol. To be smooth or plausible m one s 
language or bearing to others. Obs. 

1587 Mirr. Mag., Sir N. Bvrdct iii, Fortunes guyle, 
Which smirking though at first, she seeme to smoothe and 
smyle. 2594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. iii. 48 Because 1 cannot 
flatter, . .Smile in mens faces, smootly deceiue, and cogge. 
012618 Sylvester fob Triumphant 1. 823 Or, ween you, 
smoothing, these Deceits to smother? 

+ o. So to smooth it. Obs. 

2383 Babington Commandm. (1590) 427 We must smooth 
it, and sooth it, and carrie two faces vnder one hoode. 2393 
Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 11. i. 22 Pernitious Protector, dangerous 
Peeie, That smoothest it so with King and Common-weale. 

d. rejl. To put on smooth ingratiating airs. 

2868 W. Cory Lett. 4- fruls. (1897) 231 At the worst, I 
never smoothed myself foi Belial or for Mammon. 

6. a. To allay, assuage, mitigate the force of 
(passion, trouble, etc.). 

1389 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 23 The King thus smooth- 
ing the heate of his cares. 2605 Shaks. Lear n.ii. 81 Such 
snuling rogues as these. . smooth euery passion That in the 
natures of their Lords rehell. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 120 
Whereof hee soon aware, Each pertmbation smooth’d with 
outward calme, Artificer of fraud. ....... , . 

absol. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. it. 11. yi, AH is dissolution, 
mutual rancour, gloom and despair : till National Assembly 
Commissioneis.. gradually levelling, strive in all wise ways 
to smooth and soothe. 

b. To render (the mind, etc.) calm or tranquil ; 
to soothe. 

1604 Earl Stirling Crmsns v. ii, What could the world 
afford, or man affect. Which did not smooth my soule. 2633 
G. Herbert Temple , Nature iii, O smooth my rugged 
heart, and there Engrave thy rev'rend law and fear. 2830 
Tennyson Leonine Elegiacs, The ancient poetess singeth, 
that Hesperus all things bringeth, Smoothing the wearied 
mind. 2839 Dickens T. Two Cities 11. v, What has 
roughened your temper ? Put some punch to it and smooth 
it again. 

7. To hush up, gloss over, make less conspicuous 
or offensive. 

2592 Kyd Sp. Trag. ni. x, This that I did was for a 
policie, To smooth and keepe the murder secret, 2393 
Shaks. Rich. II, 1. iii. 240 (Q. 1 ), Oh had’t beene a stranger, 
, , To smooth his fault I should Haue beene more milde, 1697 
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Prideaux Li)e Mahomet (1716) *25 Which raising a great 
Noise, and many being offended with him for it, to smooth 
the matter again, he hath recourse to his old Art. 

8. intr. To become smooth, calm, or tranquil. 

1837 Lockhart Scott lxiv. (184s) 570/1 Mrs. Coutts's brow 

smoothed, and . . she was as . . easy as ever she was in her life. 
i860 All Year Round No. 66. 384 Once within the friendly 
shelter of the pier, the water smoothed rapidly. 1864 J. H. 
Newman Apol. 241 , 1 trust that things are smoothing now. 
II. With. advs. and preps. 

9. tram. With up : fa. To flatter, encourage. 

1584 B. R. tr. Herodotus it. 100 b,_ Hector,.. whome it 
behoued not to smooth vp his brother in hys filthy leachery, 
1503 G. Harvey Hew Lett. Wks, (Grosart) I. 27s He that 
neither cockereth himselfe, nor loueth to be lulled, or 
smoothed-up of freindes. x6ga Bp. Hall Ittvis . World 
111. § s He smooths us up in tne good opinion of our own 
giacious disposition. 

t b. To cover or hush up ; to conceal. Oos. 

150a Greene Def. Conny Catch. Wks. (Grosart) XI. 92 
A 1 things was smoothed vp so cunningly, y* he suspected 
nothing lesse then y* reuenge intended against him. a 166% 
H olyday Juvenal (1673) 12 She. .went to her husband with 
much flattery,, .to smooth-up the matter. 

+ o. To contrive smoothly. 0&s.~ 1 
1603 Daniel Def. Rhtnte G v b, To delight an exterior 
sense, wee smoothe vp a weake confused sense, 
d. To polish up, improve. 

2760-2 Goldsm. Cit. IV. Hi. (Globe) 171 A squire from the 
country, .desirous of. .smoothing up the rudiments of his 
rural minuet. 

10. With over : + a. To win over, appease. Obs~ l 

1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 708 For the Dragon being 

smoothed over with these gifts,, .was contented to forsake 
the old place. 

b. To make smooth or smoother in some way, 
esp. by the removal of a difficulty. 
x6ix Cotgr., Calendrt. . . sleeked, or smoothed ouer. 1809 
Malkin Gil Bias xii. vi. T 4 They were politic enough to 
smooth over the coriugations of their contempt. 1820 
Byron Mar. Fal. iv. i. 75 The high moon. . Serenely smooth- 
ing o’er the lofty walls Of those tall piles and sea-girt 
palaces. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xxv. 418 These minor in- 
conveniences were soon smoothed over. 

0. To gloss over, minimize. 

1684 Baxter Calk. Comm. 40 By hiding, or smoothing over 
publick sins. 1827 Scott Surg, Dau. v, This he smoothed 
over to his conscience. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom xxiv. 
233 Theie was something about her that Eva never could 
make out ; and she always smoothed it over with thinking 
that, after all, it was mamma. 

11. With out : a. To take out, remove (a fold 
or crease) by pressure or rubbing. 

X683 Moxok Printing xxiv. r 1 5 As he comes to a Token- 
sheet, he.. smooths out the Crease with the hack-side of 
the N ails of his Right Hand. 1815 Scott Guy M. xxx, He 
has had a hard task replacing the folios.., smoothing out 
the creases and dogs-ears. 1847 C. Bronte J. Pyre xxix, 
The creases left by the wet [were] smoothed out. 

b. To spread out smoothly or evenly. 

1859 Jephson Brittany ii. 19 Some batter, which she 
smoothed out with a wooden spoon until it was of about the 
thickness of a pancake. 

12. With down : &. To make smooth by press- 
ing down. Also in fig. context. 

1687 MifiGE Gt. Pr. Diet. 11. s.v., To smooth down with 
the Nail, as Taylors and Seamstresses do. 1768 Burke 
Corr. (1844) I. 130 However, .. I am to see him to-morrow, 
and will smooth down the feathers. 1816 Scott Old Mart. 
xxxvii, She had an infant in one arm, and with the other 
she smoothed down her apron. 1847 Tennyson Prhic. 11. 
432 One In this hand held a volume as to lead, And smoothed 
a petted peacock down with that. 

b. intr. To become smooth by settling down. 

1884 Field 6 Dec. (Cassell), The falls were smoothing down. 

13. With off, away, etc. (see quots.). 

1680 Otway Orphan it. i, The superstitious States-man 
has his sneer To smooth a poor man off with that can’t 
bribe him, 1784 Cowper T iroc. 560 Th' indented stick, that 
loses day hy day Notch after notch, till all are smooth’d 
away. 1819 Shelley Peter Bell 3rd vu. iii. 5 From his 
mean front.. Smoothing away the unmeaning furrows. 1837 
Carlyle Pr. Rev. 11. vi. viii A moment, — which one had 
to smooth off with oratory. 1893 1 Q.' [Quiller-Couch] 
Delectable Duchy 25 Their wives smoothed all intelligence 
out of their faces as soon as I began to hint at it. 

Smoothable (sm?7-tSab’i) > a. rare. [f. Smooth 
v.J Capable of being smoothed or made smooth. 

1656 W. Du Gard tr. Covienius' Gate Lang. Uni, 27 One 
verie hard, and yet smoothable, Marble. 

i Smoo*th-boot(s. 05s. [f. Smooth a. + Boot 
sb . 3 Cf. Sly-boot(s.] One who uses flattering, 
ingiatiating, or platisible language ; a bland or 
smooth-tongued person. Usually in pi. form. 

*599 Minsheu Sp. Diet,, Halagadlr, a smoothbootes, a 
flatterer, a faire spoken man, a cunning tongued fellow. 
a 1610 [see Sleekstone 2]. 1691 Wood Life 21 Apr., Dr. 
Nathaniel Foy bishop of Waterford • . . a smooth boots, 1707 
Hearne Collect. ( 0 . H. S.) II. 8 The V.C. (whom some 
Waggs call a second Smoothboots). 1709 /bid. 175 Old 
Smoothboots the Vice-Chancellor. 

Hence + Smooth-booted a., flattering, fawning, 
soft-spoken. 05s. 

X70S Hearne Collect, (O.H.S.) I. 231 Just such another 
smooth-booted Complyer. 1708 Ibid. II. 101 Y 6 last smooth 
booted, sneaking Oxford Address. 1710 Ibid. III. 2S 
That old smooth-booted, self-interested,, .paultiy Lancaster 
Smoo th-bore. Also smoothbore, smooth 
bore. [f. Smooth a. +B ohe jAI] 

1. A cannon or gun of which the barrel is made 
with a smooth or unrifled bore. 

In fiist qnot. with punning allusion to Bore sb? 


1848 Lowell Fable for Critics 1229 1 divide bores myself, 1 
in the manner of rifles Into twogieat divisions..; — Iheres i 
your smooth-bore and screw-bore [etc.]. 1839 ‘ Stonehenge 
Shot Gun- 306 A ball from a smooth bore (that is, from a 
barrel not rifled in any way). 1897 Century Mag . Aug. 587 
A powerful double-turreted monitor, carrying two 18-mch 
smooth-bores. ... _ , , 

fig. 1B83 Payn Thicker than IVater xxm, One thought 
expelling another in the narrow smoothbore of her mind. 

2. attrib. a. Having a smooth or unrifled bore. 
1859 Musketry Instr. 31 During the passage of the spher- 
ical ball through the smooth-bore barrel, i860 Tennlnt 1 
Story Guns (1864) 228 These trials were made with the old 1 
smooth-bore cannon. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. 1 . 63 For 1 
many years the arm of the British soldier was a smooth- 
bore musket. 

b. Adapted for guns having a smooth bore. 

1839 F. A. GRirriTHS Artill. Man, (1862) 203 Smooth-bore 
projectiles. 

Hence Smoo'th-bored a., = prec. 2 a. 

1839 F. A. Griffiths Artill. Man. (1862) 203 Smooth-bored 

f uns. 1890 Nature 1 8 Sept., At short distances . . the smooth- 
ored guns were reasonably accurate. 

Smoothed (smziSd), ppl. a. [f. Smooth ».] 

1 , Rendered specious or plausible, rare. 

1368 T. Howell Arb. Amitie (1879) 101 Nor he that files 
his smoothed speeche. xS7S Gascoigne IVeedes Wks. (1587) 

152 Their smoothed toongues are lined all with guile. 

2. Made smooth, even, placid ; unruffled, etc. 

1591 Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, m. i. 124 The Duke Hath banisht 
moodie discontented fury, As by his smoothed Browes it 
doth appeare. x6ix Cotgr. s.v. Perpins, Stones made iust 
as thicke as a wall, & shewing their smoothed ends on 
either side thereof. x66j Milton P. L. 1. 772 They. .on the | 
smoothed Plank , . expatiate. 1713 Young Last Day ir. 368 
IIow the smooth'd spn it into goodness glides I 1837 Carlyle 
Pr. Rev. in. v. i, With cheerfully smoothed countenances, 

S Miss Kingsley IK Africa 168 Masses of smoothed 
rise up out of the whirling water, 
f 3. Indulged, pampered. Obs. 

1600 Breton Pasquil's Fooles Cap Ixxiii, Such smoothed 
Godsons shew in wisdomes schoole, A Milk-soppe Babie is 
more halfe a Foole. 

Hence f Smocthedness, smoothness. Obs.~ l 
*573 Golding in Baret A In. To Rdr. ix, The nntiue pro- 
perty Of brode North speech and Sosvthren smoothednesse. 
Smoothen (smiPC’n), v. [f. Smooth a. + -eh A] 

In frequent use c 1820-30, esp. by Landor. 1 

1 . trans. Toreducetheforce,harshness,orviolence 
of (something); to assuage, mollify, lone down 
(a passion, etc.). 

1635 R. N. tr. Camden's IJist. Eliz. 1. 55 The heate of 1 
warre..was rather smoothened than any firm peace knit. 
1724 Welton Chr. Faith <$■ Pract. 403 The government of 
our appetites.. must needs smoothen and civilize any tem- 
per. cx8i6 Fuseli Ltd. on Art (1848) 515 The general 
tone, .smoothens the whirlwind that fluctuates on the fore- 
ground, and gives an air of temperance to the whole. x82g 
Landor Imag. Corn). Wks. 1853 1 . 559/* For the Foundation 
of civility it is requisite that all malignity be smoothened. 

2. To make easy or plain ; to clear (a way), to 
free from difficulty, obstruction, etc. ; to lighten 
or lessen (a difficulty). 

1648 Howell Twelve Treat. (1661) 375 To sraootlien and 
facilitate things, thereby to open a passage, and pave the 
way to a happy peace. 1795 Ann. Reg., Hist. 108 [It] 
would have smoothened the road to a general pacification. 
1829 Landor Imag, Conn, Wks. 1853 I. 443/x That I may 
smoothen the path to ariangements of great advantage to 
thee. 1837 Canon Flanagan Hist. Clt. in Eng. II. 426 
To smoothen matters to the uttermost Dr. Milner made an 
ample apology. 

3. To make (a surface, substance, etc.) smooth, 
level, even, calm, etc. ; to free from loughness or 
inequality. 

. *678 Moxon Mech, Exei c. iv. 73 [The paring-chisel's] office 
is .to pare off and smoothen the irregularities the Former 
[plane] made. 1683 Ibid., Printing xiii, w 3 He goes about 
to Flat and Smoothen tne Face. 1772 J. R. Forster ti. 
Halm's Trav. I. 341 They .. scraped off the burnt part of 
the wood, and smoothened the boat within. 1708 Landor 
Gebir Wks, 1853 H. 490/1 There spreads a maible squared 1 
And smoothen'd. 1820 W, Scoreshv/Jcg Arctic Reg. II. 1 
354 The remarkable property of oil in smoothening the sur- | 
face of the sea. 1890 W. J . Gordon Foundry 142 Then we 
see the furrows smoothened on a stone wheel: 

transf. 1864 Burton Scot Abroad I. ii. 01 In France.. I 
the sharp contour of their name [rr. Kennedy] was smooth- i 
ened into Cenedy. 1868 Browning Ring fy Bk. 1 . 1, 1181 
Language that goes as easy as a glove O’er good and evil 
smoothens both to one. 

b. Const, away, down, off, over. 

1680 Moxon Mech. Exer. xiu. 221 They cut down and 
smoothen away the Extuberances left by the Sharp-pointed 
Gioovmg Tool. xBai Clare Kill. Minstr. I. nx Some 
may,. cut-hedge and lawn adore, Which his shears have 
smoothen’d o er. Ibid. II. 66 Oft I’ve seen thy little leg 
Smoothen down thy silken sides. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. 
Educ. I. 57 This [pile] is called the ‘ cast-shadow ’, and must 
not have its lower edge smoothened off. 

4. intr. To become smooth. 


1888 MCCARTHY & Praed Ladies' Gallery I. i 15 His 
chest expanded, his skin smoothened. 

Hence Smoothened (smw'S’nd),///. a.; Smooth- 
eaingf (sraw-S’nii)), vhl. sb. and ppL a. 
iZiB Blacktv. Mag. IV. 45 Every bit of the smoothened, 
polished.. body, thanks a different artist for its Ornament. 
1841 Browning Pippa Passes Poems (1903) 176 The soft- 
rinded smoothening facile chalk That yields your outline 
to the air s embrace. 1846 Landor Imag. Com. Wks. 1853 
ti. 61/2, 1 should be sorry to destroy.. or even to remove 
the smoothened plank. 1887 Amer. Naturalist XXI. 435 
The first step in improvement gained from the chard beets 
was a smoothening of the root. 


Smoother (smii'ftzi). [f. Smooth ».] 

+ 1. One who uses smooth or flattering lan- 
guage ; a flatterer. Obs. 

1611 Cotgr., 5/««rfMMMz-,ablandisher,,. smoother, flatter- 
ing sycophant, or claw-backe. [a 1693 Urquhart's Rabelais 
111. in. 38 My Claw backs, my Smoothers, my Paiasites.] 

2. One who or that which smooths in some re- 
spect; a refiner, mollifier, pacifier, etc. Also 
with down. 

Freq. in recent newspaper use as in quot. 1902. 
x6ii Cotgr,, Polisseur, a polisher..; sleeker, smoother. 
1630 Lcnnard tr. Charron's U’isd. (1670) 473 [Honesty] 
preserveth the Magistrate free from.. bribes, which is the 
plague, and smoother of truth. 1724 Swift Drapier's Lett. 
Wks. 1755 V. n. 71 A seasonable report of some invasion..; 
which Is a great smoother of rubs in publick proceedings. 
1767 Percy Am. Eng. Minstrels in Relit/, (ed. a) I. p. xx, A 
word which denotes * Smoothers and Polishers of language ’. 
187a Black Ads’. Phaeton xix. 265 A sunset is a wonderful 
smoother-down of these artificial features in a landscape. 
*902 IVestm.Gus. 2 July 2/2 Last March Mr. Lehmann, .was 
very angry with the ‘ smoothers ’, as he was pleased to call 
the peacemakets in the Liberal Party. 

b. A worker employed in smoothing linen; a 
calenderer or ironer. 

*776 Adam Smith IV. H. 1. i. (1869) I, 7 The bleachers ami 
smoothers of the linen. 1898 Daily News 1a July 6/6 
Maggie Atkinson, a smoother in Casilereagh Laundry. 

3. An implement, tool, or machine for smooth- 
ing (see quots.). 

1688 Holme Armoury tit. 352/1 The third., is termed a 
Smoother , with which all their Leather is slickened, as they 
call it. 1738 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Bookbinding ) The book, 
being put hi the press,.. is scraped with a knife called a 
scraper ; and after that with another called a smoother. 
1854 Miss Baker Northampl. Gloss., Smoother, a smooth- 
ing iron. 2885 Trans. Lane. # Qftesh. Antiq. Soc. 111 . 256 
These [glass] mullers or smoothers were in use for centuries. 
1890 W. J, Gordon Foundry 154 They [sc. pieces of wood] 
then pass on to the ‘ smoother a fixed knife, against which 
they are driven. 

Smoother, obs. form of Smother sb. and v. 

•f Smoothery : see Smeth. Obs. 
Smooth-faced, a. [f. Smooth a. 14.] 

1. Of persons : Having a face free from hair, 
wrinkles, etc.; clean-shaven, beardless. 

?r 1580 in Nichols Topographer 11 . 400 Thomas My eld in 
wbiglit armour-; faiie, and smooth-fused. 1592 Troub. 
Raigne K. John xi. 42 A smooth-facte Nunne is all the 
Abbots wealth. 1621 Quarles Esther iv, Hopcfull Princes 
(ill-aduis'd By young, and smooth-fac’d Counted), 2689 
Land. Gas. No, 2056/4 John Randall,.. smooth faced, aged 
about 20. 1756 C. SMARTtr. Horace, Sat. 1. x. (1826) II. 81 
The smooth-meed [L. fulcher ] Hermogenes. 2836 R. A. 
Vaughan Hours so. Mystics (i860) I. 89 No shavelings,., 
like the smooth-faced sanctities of the later calendar. 1883 
Standard 16 May 5/6 Marks of small-pox were so prevalent 
that it was common to distinguish one free from them as a 
smooth-faced person. 

transf. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, v. v. 33 Let thy Ileircs . 
Enrich the time to come, with Smooth-fac'd Peace, With 
smiling Plenty. 

b . fig. Having or asstiming a bland, ingratiating, 
or insinuating expression ; plausible in manner. 

*595 Shaks. John n. i, 573 He that whines of all . : 
That smooth-fac’d Gentleman, tickling commoditie. 1603 
J. Davies (Heref.) Humours Heaven Wks. (Giosartj I. 4 1 j 
Rogh-cast the skin of smooth -fat'd glo/ing Guile With 
burning blister.;. 1682 Creicii Lucretius (1683) 170 Not 
could the treacherous smile Of sniooth-fae't Warns tempt 
one poor man to toyl. 2812 Shelley Address Pi use Wks. 
2888 I. 228 Take caie then of smooth-faced impostors. 186* 
Sala Ship Chandler ii. 22 How much has that smooth-fat ■ d 
hound given you to .stand in with him t 

2. fig. Of words, etc. : Specious, plausible. 

1620-6 Quarles Feast for I Vo? ms 4 1 5 They whose smooth- 
fac d words become the Altar. 1677 < »«.nn Demonol.ULLji 
294 Weak heads cannot see the far end of a smooth faced 
doctrine. 


1647 H. More Poems 177 The tough Earth, one •month- 
fac d Round would show. 2648 J. P.i acmom Psuhe it 
cxxxiv, For his rich Ring of smoothf.u'd Diamond 1858 
Hawthorne Pr. $ It. Noted ks, (18721 II. 68 Other smooth- 
faced and stuccoed edifices. 2896 Daily Xtws iy Dec. 6 4 
A smooth-faced cloth in a soft tone of heliotrope. 

Smooth-headed, a. [f. Smooth <i. 14.] 

Having a smooth head. Chiefly in the names of 
animals, plants, etc. 

*75* J* Hill Hist. Anita. 326 The variegated-backed, 
smooth-headed Strix. x8a» 1 lotus Angl. II. 7 Papaver 
Dubinin. Long Smooth-headed Poppy. 2831 G«n 1 1 in tr. 
Cuvier IX. ajn. 65 Smooth-headed Gerrhonote, Cerrito- 
noirts Lciocephalus. *893 I,\ni kki « Roy. A at. Hist. I. if, 
lhe_ Smooth-Headed Sapajou [Crl’iis mono, tins) is ,1 
species from Rio Janeiro. 

Smoo thifica’tion. [Cf. next.] A smoothing. 

*799 Southey in Robberds Mem. It \ Taylor (184 »» I. 
These [verses] I meant to have returned y»<u with *1.1110 
proffered smootlnficatlons. 

Smoo-thify, v. [f. Smooth a. + - i)pv.] turns. 
To render smooth. In quot .Jig. 

1694 MoiTrux Rabelais v. xix. (1737) 85 They flatter the 
Devil here, and smoothify his Name. 

Smoothing vsmriiiiq), vhl. sb, [f. Smixith v ) 

1. The action of the verb, in various senses ; an 
instance of this. Also fig. 

*577 B - Guogk Htresbacbls 'llusb. 1. {*586) 33 b, The Weak 
which the people in olde tyme dyd vse for the smoothing of 
their slannes. 1663 Gerbier Counsel d iij. Some of them 
Bear-hke-whelps (by licking and smoothing) have gotten 
some fashionable like shape. 2676 Ruw Con tin. Blair's 
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SMOKE. 


Autobiog. xi. (1848) 291 After some smoothings of it, it was 
approven. 1738 in 6th Rep. Dep. Kpr. App. n. 120 A 
new sort of cnst metallick Boxes for the smoothing of Linen. 
1822 J. Parkinson Out}. Oryctol. 253 Every degree of 
resolution, from.. destroying the finest striae to the smooth- 
ing of ridges. 1885 ‘ Lucas Malt.t ' Col. Enderby’s Wife 
hi. vi, She.. slowly settled her mantle into its place, with 
sundry dainty pattings and smoothings, 
b. Phonology. (See quot, 18SS.) 

*888 Sweet Eng. Sounds ■ 22 ‘ Smoothing ’ or the levelling 
of the two elements of a diphthong under a monophthong 
is the result of absorption. 1894 — A agio -Sax. Reader 
(ed. 7) p. xxiv, When these smoothings occur in WS and 
Kt texts they may. , be due to Angl. sciibes. 

2. allrio. in the names of appliances, imple- 
ments, etc., used in smoothing, as smoothing- 
board (see quot.); smoothing-box, a box-iron 
(now dial.) ; + smoothing-leather, a razor-strop ; 
smoothing-mill, -stone (see quots.); smoothing- 
trowel, a kind of trowel used in plastering. 

1688 Holme Armoury in, xx. (Roxb ) 249/1 Four Instru- 
ments belonging to the Art of a Lanthorn maker... The 
second.. is called a 'Smoothing Board, a 1700 Evelyn 
Diary 8 Oct. 1672, A thick piece of yron, such as laundresses 
use to put in their 'smoothing-boxes. 1799 G. Smith 
Laboratory II. 409 It will he proper to rub the smoothing- 
box or it on with a little wax. *709 Phil. Trajis. XXVI. 
49G, I passed the same Razor over my Strop or 'Smoothing- 
Leather. 1830 Holtzapfvel Turning III. 1302 For soft 
stones the 'smoothing mill is sometimes a plain disk of 
willow wood or mahogany. 187s Knight Diet, Mech. 
2227 Smooihing-imll, the polishing-mill of the lapidary. 
Ibid., * Smoothing-stone, a substitute for a smoothing-iion, 
made of steatite, attached to a plate and handle of metal. 
1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 612 This coat is 
spread with a 'smoothing-trowel. 1873 E. Spon Workshop 
lice. Ser. 1. 121/2 The setting is spread with the smoothing 
trowel. 

b. Smoothing-iron , a flat-iron (also/# - .) ; an iron 
slicker used for smoothing leather. 

(a) 1627 W. Hawkins Apollo Shrovingiv. iii. 63 The lace 
is so thicke...I know not what can foule it, vnlesse the 
smoothing-iron cast a rusty colour through the paper. 1733 
Johnson s.v. Iron, A flat non, box iron, or smoothing iron. 
1848 Mrs. GaskblljW. Barton viii, Thesmoothing-ironsthat 
hung before the fire. 1889 Gretton Memory s Harkback 
275, I drew the smoothing-iron over all, by expressing as 
fully . as I knew how, my admiration of his glorious country. 

(/,) 1832 Morfit Tanning ty Currying (1853) 370 The 
Wiinkles in the skin are flattened by means of a mallet or 
a smoothing iron. 

c. Smoothing-plane, a small fine-set plane used 
in finishing (see quots.). 

1678 Moxon Mech. Exerc. iv. 72 The Fore-Plain is used 
before the Smoothing-Plain. 1703 [R. Neve] City 4 C. 
Purchaser igo Tho Smoothing-plane.. is a thick Plate of 
Polish'd-brass, about 9 Inches square, a little turn’d up, on 
all the 4 edges. 1813 J- Smith Panorama Set. tf Art I. 

no The smoothing-plane is about seven inches in length, 
it has no tote 01 handle, and otherwise differs in shape from 
any of the planes yet mentioned. 1873 Sir T. Seaton 
Fret-Cutting 83 The smoothing-plane must be set veiyfine, 
and the upper iron should come quite low down towaids 
the edge. 

Smoothing, a. [f. as prec.] _ 

1 . That smooths or makes smooth ; having the 

effect of smoothing. . .... 

14 og Treviso's Barth. De P. R. xix. xlvu. (W. de W.) 890 
Bvtter thynges . . bi grete diynesse. .he made smothyngand 
sofLvnge. 1630 Venner Via Recta 10 s It mduceth a smooth- 
ing ddecLatum to the gullet. 1837 Dickens Donat 11. vn, 
It made her anxious. . to be opeiated upon by that smooth- 

in i 2?Vlausible, blandishing, flattering. 06s. 

aisoz Greene fas. IV, x. i, Princes rather choose a 
smoothing tongue; Than men of ait that can accept the 
time. 159a — Groat's IV. Wit \Vks, (Grosart) Xtt. 
lie learnd likewise with smoothing woids to fame. 1593 
Shaks. Lncr. 892 Thy secret pleasure turnes to open shame, 
Thv smoothing titles to a lagged name. 1673 Oiway 
A Icibiadcs id. i. Fine smoothing Terms to cloke a Passion in. 
Hence Smoo-thingTy adv. 

1834 R. S. Surtees Handley Cross {1898) Yog 
an honest, intelligent sort of man, continued Mr. Bolster 
smoothingly. *884 E. Fawcett R utherford vi. One of his 

rt C“i 

1 796 Wither ml^rit. 'pU& The^m°oothish 

wkter, Teveial experiments 1866 Treas.Bot. 920/2 A fast- 
crowing tree, with a smoothish grey bark. 

Smooth-leaved,^ [f. Smooth Of 

plants ; Having smooth leaves. Chiefly m specific 

card. Did. s.v. Acanthus, The smooth- 

gpgtsigfe 

leaved PineT P*»«* leiophylla). 1841 Ibid. XIX. 4 5/^ 
Rhus glabra (Smooth-leaved Sumach) *$7 Mj ss ^ RATT 
Plower PL V. 108 Smooth-leaved Alpine Willow. 

fimootMv (smiT-ffli), adv. Forms: 4 smojie- 
smothely, 6 smothly, 6 - smoothly, 7 

T°S“ T ootK easy, or 

Benfl< ST& 1” 

B 732, ) schal . . let hem smolt al urn 

So «. am. »S4 
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The forecastell of my shyp Shall glyde, and smothely slyp 
Out of the wawes wod. 1394 Kyd Cornelia iv. # ii, Thine 
easie streames That glide as smothly as a Parthian shaft. 
161a Woodall Svrg, Mate Wks. (1633) a To make a Launcet 
himself which will enter smoothly. 1663 Boyle Occas. lief. 
vi. i. (1848) 340 A belief that the toothsome would make the 
nutritive part go smoothly down. 172* De Foe Col. Jack 
(1840) 47, I brushed smoothly, but closely by the mar). 1784 
Cowper Task 11. 262 That winds and waters.. May bear us 
smoothly to the Gallic shore. 1803 Wordsw. Waggoner 
iv. 62 Where, smoothly urged, the vapours sweep Along. 
1886 Manch. Exam. 8 Jan. 6/1 The sleighs skim along 
very smoothly and lightly. 

traits f 1397 Drayton HeroicalEp., Q. Kath. to O. Tudor 
137 The Brittish language.. runnes as smoothly from those 
lypps of thine, As the pure Thuskan from the Florantine. 
1599 Shaks. Much Ado v.ii. 33 Carpet-mongers, whose 
name yet runne smoothly in tne euen rode of a blanke 
verse. 

Comb. 1803 Wordsw. Waggoner n._ 108 A gallant, stately 
Man-of-war, Fixed on a smoothly-sliding car. 1888 Lees 
8 c Clutterbuck B. C. i 88 y xxx, The broad surface of the 
now smoothly-flowing Kootenay. 

2 . So as to present or leave a smooth, even, or 
level surface; evenly, regulaily. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. l xxiii. 71 A longe trayne of 
men of armes al clos togyder and renged full smothely. 
1641 G. Sandys Paraphr. Song Sol. iv. i, Thy Teeth like 
Sheep in their return From Chison, washt, and smoothly 
shorn. 1713 Guardian No. 168, Beneath the Shade of flow- 
ing Jet The Iv’ry Forehead smoothly set. 28x3 J. Thomson 
Led. Inf am. 449 A bandage . . should be applied, as 
smoothly as can be possibly performed. 1877 Raymond 
Statist. Mines <$• Mining 121 The rocks they contain, gen- 
erally smoothly worn, but not fully rounded, are [etc.]. 

Comb, c 1730 Savage Wks. (1775) H- 198 Her soft attend- 
ants smooth the spotless skin, And, smoothly oval, turn the 
shapely chin. 1873 Tristram Moab v. 71 The wall with its 
smoothly-sloped facing. 

b. With clothes of smooth or fine texture. 

*579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Aib.) 39 They were smoothly 
appareled, soft lodged, daintely feasted. 

3 . In a bland, mild, or plausible manner; 
blandly, suavely. 

1323 Skelton Garl. Laurel 304 Some lokyd full smothely, 
and had a fals quarter. 1302 Arden of Feversham in. v, 
Thou hast, .spoke as smoothly as an orator. 1649 Milton 
Eikon. 8 Heer he smoothly seeks to wipe off all the envy of 
his evill Government upon his Substitutes. 1633 H. More 
Conjed. Cabbal. 226 The Serpent . . looking so smoothly and 
innocently on ’t, . . and so deceiving them. *825 Scott Talism. 
vi, Despardieux 1 This is smoothly said to soothe a sick 
man. 1843 James Arrah Neil iv, Did he speak smoothly 
and civilly 7 

4 . Without impediment, obstruction, or com- 
plication ; without any trouble or difficulty arising. 
(Common in igth cent.) 

1668 Chas. II in Caitwright Madame (1894) 260 Things 
should go on smouthly. 1777 Watson Philip II (1839) 59 
It could not reasonably be expected that the government 
would proceed smoothly. *791 Boswell Johnson an. 1766 
(Oxf. ed.) I. 336 Goldsmith.. mentions Luke as a person 
well known, and superficial readers have passed it over 
quite smoothly. 1856 Merivale Rom. Emp. xln. V. 135 
The ceremony passed smoothly without demur or scruple. 
1881 Lady Herbert Edith 6 For the first few months all 
went on smoothly. 

Smoothness (smM’Snes). Also 4 smope-,5-6 
smothnesse. [f. Smooth «.] 

1 . The quality of being smooth or of having a 
smooth, level, or even surface ; calmness (of water). 

CX374 Chaucer Bucth. v. met. 4 (1868) 166 Lettres em- 
prentia in be smobenesse or in J>e plainesse of pe table of 
wex. 1493 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. xvir. xx. (W. de W.) 
615 Boxe..for smothnesse of matere..is able to receyue 
wrytynge of letters. 1348 Elyot, Lsevitas, , playnnesse or 
smothnesse. 1386 Marlowe 1st Pi. TambnrL n. 1, His 
lofty browes in. foldes do figure death. And m the}* smooth- 
nesse, amitie and life. 1638 t r * Hobbes Elem. Philos. (1839) 
403 Smoothness, roughness, . . refer to figure, and are there- 
fore common both to touch and sight., a 1688 Cudworth 
Immiit. Morality (1731) 61 Democritus .. makes one of 
them to consist in Roughness and Ruggedness, the other 
in Smoothness and Evenness of Parts. *774 M. Mackenzie 
Maritime Sure. 86 If the Caid of the Compass can he 
made to Stand at Rest in the Boat, either by Art, or the 
Smoothness of the Sea. *813 J. Smith Panorama Sci.fy 
Art I. 31 The last degree of smoothness can only be ob- 
tained by grinding* i860 Tyndall Glctc. 1. xv. 101 The 
water was of a glassy smoothness* 
t>. Jig . or m fig. context. 

iS93 Shaks. Lucr. 1247 Their [sc. womens] smoothness, 
like a goodly champaign plain, Lays open all the little 
worms that creep. 1663 S. Pas rick Par ah. Ptlgr. xv. . (1687) 
124 The roughness of your way, and the asperities of mens 
manners, must not spoil the smoothness of your soul. *843 
Pvttison Ess (i88q) I. 3 A deficiency of moral energy, 
arising chiefly from the smoothness with which the current 

of social life runs down. , . . , . 

o The fact of having a smooth or hairless skin. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 680 The Cause of the Smoothness m 
Men, is not any Abundance of Heat and Moisture, though 
that indeed causeth Pilositie. 

d. A smooth place or part. . , , 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk. * Selv. 86 The pieces of a body 
..are 4 only clapt together at their little smoothnesses. 

2 . Easy flow, elegance, or polish (of language, 

| diction, etc.). , .. , . , . rp. 

--go Puttenham Eng. Poesie n. vu. (Arb.) 93 ihe 
*5 B 9. ruTTEN s .nioKlesrimninff voon feete 


■ . and fas I may say) the Whirle-winde ot 

Passion you must acquire and beget a Temperance that 
mav eiue^it Smoothnewe. 1666 Dryden/V^h*. Mirab. 

42, 1 affected the softness of expression and the smoothness 


of measure. 1781 Cowper Table-talk eyes, That verse, what- 
ever fire the fancy warms, Without a creamy smoothness 
has no charms. 1836 Random Recoil. Ho. Lords xvi. 3B5 
His sentiments and arguments flow from his lips with a 
smoothness and facility.. seldom witnessed. 1885 Manch. 
Exam. 30 Mar. 5/4 Ihe Cabinet, lulled to repose by the 
smoothness of Lord Clarendon's flowing periods. 

b. Polish, refinement, ease (of manners, bear- 
ing, etc.). 

1832 Lytton E. Aram 1. vi, Judge for yourself if I be fit 
for the smoothness, and confidence, and ease of social inter- 
course. 1838 — Alice 60 She acquired self-possession and 
the smoothness of society. 

3 . The quality of being bland, ingratiating,, or 
plausible ; assumed or simulated friendliness, civi- 
lity, or amiability. 

x6oo Shaks. A. Y.L. 1. iii. 79 She is too subtile for thee, 
and her smoothnes. ., and her patience, Speake to the 
people. x6xi Beaum. & Fl. Maid's Trag. iv, I want 
smoothness To thank a man for pardoning of a crime I 
never knew. 1845 James Ai-rah Neil iv, Dry, of Long- 
soaken, was all smoothness and civility. 1858 W. Arnot 
Lazos fr. Heaven ii. 22 Smoothness is not an equivalent 
for truth. 

4 . Easiness, facility (of working). 

1893 Hodges Elem. Photogr. (1907) 133 .Many such de- 
vices work with great smoothness and certainty. 

Smoo t-hole. dial. Also amout-. [f. Smoot 
sbJ Cf. Da. smuthul.'] (See quots. and Smoot sbf) 

a X828 Bewick Mem. (1862) 39 The entrance to these last 
was always by a ‘ smout hole , or small opening, through 
which we ciept on hands and knees. 1828 Carr Craven 
Gloss., Smoot-hole, a hole in a fence, thiough which a hare 
is accustomed to pass. 1893 J. Watson Conf. Poacher 133 
A smoot-hole in the fence through which the rabbits run. 

Smooth-skinned, a. [f. Smooth a, 14.] 
Having a smooth skin. 

x6xi I ourneur Ath. Trag. 11, v, I do not like these 
phlegmatic smooth-skinned, soft-fleshed fellows. x668 
Charleton Onomast. 128 Galeus Lzevis, . . the smooth- 
skinned Dog-fish. 1689 Loud. Gass. No. 2454/4 A smooth 
skinn’d little Spaniel Bitch. 1798 Tians. i>oc. Arts XVI. 
329 The fruit is of various shapes and sizes,.. some smooth 
skinned. xB8x Cassell’s Nat. Hist. V. 41 The Homelyn 
Ray is a smooth-skinned species. 

Smooth-spoken, a. [f. Smooth advl\ Smooth- 
tongued, soft-spoken. 

1821 Scott Kembw. xxiii, Now, a plague upon all smooth- 
spoken hosts ! 1838 Lytton Alice n. vii, You corroborate 
my own opinion of that smooth-spoken gentleman. 1834 
H. Miller Sch. $ Sclun. (1858) 255 The landlord, asmootn- 
spoken, little old man, striving hard to conciliate him. 

Smooth-tongued, a. [f. Smooth a. 14.] 

1 . Smooth or plausible in speech ; using fair or 
flattering words ; smooth-spoken. 

1392 Marlowe Edio. II, iv. v, Spencer.. Is with that 
smoothe toongd scholler Baldock gone. 1603-35 Breton 
Mad World my Masters Wks. (Grosart) II. 8/r A very 
artificiall faire, sharpe-witted,. .and, as I after found, smooth- 
tongued gentlewoman. 1684 Otway Atheist in. i. What 
a smooth-tongu’d little Rascal 'tis. 1771 Smollett Humph. 
Cl. (1815) 253 The smooth-tongued rascal found no difficulty 
to insinuate himself into the place of her heart. 1829 
Lytton Dcvcreux 1. xiii, Those Jesuits are so smooth- 
tongued to women. 1864 Pusey Daniel viii. 352 His once 
smooth-tongued friend, with whom he had taken sweet 
counsel. 

b. Of a poet or writer : Polished, refined. rarc~‘. 
1638 Coicaine Poems 11 Here smooth-tongu’d Drayton 
was inspired by Mnemosynes’s manifold progen le. 

2, Marked or characterized by, of the nature of, 
plausibility or speciousness. 

1761 Churchill Night 162 Poems 1767 I. 68 By slavish 
methods must he learn to please, By smooth-tongu'd flatt’ry, 
that curst court-disease. 1843 Bethunb Sc. Fireside Stories 
298 Almost from infancy he had been noted for smooth- 
tongued falsehood, 
lienee Smooth.-tongTiedne8s. 

*737 Ozell Rabelais II. 113 The smooth-tonguedness of 
the Adversary. „ , _ 

Smooting, vbl. sb . ; see Smoot va and Smut- 
ting. Smooty : see Smutty. Smoroh, obs. 
variant of Smirch v. 

Smote (smoaj), sb. Now Sc. Also 4 smorre. 
[f. Shore v. Cf. Du. and Elem. smoor, G. (mre) 
schinor .1 Smother, smoke, etc. 

1393 Langl. P. PL C. xx. 303 (MS.Cott. Vesp.), pe smoke 
and be smorre >at smyth in ouie eyne. Ibid, 323. *866 
W. Gregor Banjfsh. Gloss. *71 Smore, a stifling smoke ; . . 
a close, stifling atmosphere [etc.]. 

Smote (smosi), v. Now Sc, and north, dial. 
Forms : 1 smorian, 4- smora (4 amor, 6 Sc, 
smoir), 7-9 smoar; 9 dial. smor(r, smur(r. 
See also Smoor v. [OE. smorian, <=> WFris. 
smoarje, smoare, MDu. and Du. snioren (Flem, 
also smooreri), MLG. and LG. snioren (hence G, 
schmoren ), of uncertain relationship. The stem 
is the base of early ME. smorder, smorSren 
Smother sb. and &.] 

1 . trans. To suffocate, smother. 
c 725 Corpus Gloss. S 558 St[r}angulat, wyrseS, uel 
smoracS. a a 73 Rnshw. Gasp. Matt. xui. 7 Sume Jrnnne 
zefetun in >ornas & wexon ba bornas & smoradun hue. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 8670 Mi felaw smord hir bam in bedd. 
c 1340 Hampole Pt% Consc, 7601 All suld be smored with- 
outfflo dout, War ne ba hevens ay moved obout. <1*440 
Atph, Tales 145 As hur fadur was slepand vndernethe a 
mattes, sho smoryd him odead. <2x470 Harding Chron 
clxxviti. xx, Thei smored were by their contrariaunce. 
1513 More Rich, III (1883) 84 Smored and styfled, theyr 
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SHOBIE©. 

breath failing, thei gaue vp to God their innocent soules. 
*S8S Jas- I Poesie (Arb.) 39 A raumg cloude, Which 
threatnes . . To smore and drowne him. la 1800 Lady Dia- 
mond in Child Ballads V. 37/2 Bring here to me that bonny 
boy. And we’ll smore him right quietlie. 1808 Jamieson 
s.v. Thow. Smart Thaw, . -a heavy snow, accompanied with 
a strong wind, which . .threatens toisww, smother, or suffo- 

Ca bl^To suffocate or smother in or with smoke, 
or implying this. 

14.. Smyth !f his Dame 380 in Hasl. E.P.P. III. 215 
Whan he had smored her in y*_ smok. £1450 Holland 
Hovilat 825 Lyke a smaik smorit in a smedy. «oo-ao 
Dunbar Poems xxvi. 130 In the depest pot of hell He 
smorit thame with smvke. 1584 Hudson Du Barias 
Judith ni. 124 Some other vndertookel’o fire the gates, or 
smore the towne with smoke. C1755 R. Forbes y rid. from 
London a He was like to smore us a' i* the coach \vi the 
very ewder [of his pipej. 

O. intr. To choke, be suffocated. 

c *470 Henry Wallace vn. 45a Sum neuir rais, bot smoryt 


being suffocated. 

2 . fig. To smother, suppress, keep in obscurity 
or concealment, put or keep down , etc. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xl. {Njnian) 156 Sa (lat J>e science 
lent to Jie be nocht tynt na smoryt in J?e. c 1470 Hrnry 
Wallace xr. 1436 Gret harm I thocht his gud deid suld be 
smord. *538 Ckomivell in Merriman Life fy Lett. (1902) 
II. 164 Yf the same shuld be smored or mysordered after 
your decease. 1599 Jas. I Bo«riA. Awpov (1603) 47 Vntill 
yee roote out these barbarous feides, that their effectes 
may bee . . smoared downe. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent. 
Ep. Aiijb, The true life of godlinesse is smoared downe 
and suppressed by the burthen of these human inventions. 
X790 Shirrefs Poems 179 ’Till now, I sraoar’d my joy 
within my bieast. 

f 3 . To smear, bedaub. Ohs.~° 

*530 Palsgr. 723/2 Where have you ben, you have all to 
smored your face. 

f 4 . To cook in a close vessel. Also intr. 06 s. 
This sense is prominent in Du., Flem., LG., and G. 

1562 Turner Herbal (1568) 76 They put it [slauke] in a 
poot, and smore it, as they call it, and then it looketh blake. 
1615 Markham Eng. Ilousew. (1660) 67 Set it on a gentle 
fire, and let it stew, and smoar till the hearbs and onyons 
be soft. 

5 . intr. To smoulder, rare. 

*651 H. More Enihns. Tri. (1712) 17 Melancholy, that 
lies at first smoaring in the Heart and Blood. 1834 Miss 
Baker Nortkampt. Gloss., Smore, to bum without flame. 
* The fire smores/ 

Hence Smo-ring vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

C1440 Promp.Parv. 461/1 Smorynge, fumigacio. 1586 
Rec. Eight (Spald. Cl.) II. 6 To prowe the death of hir tua 
baitnis to have bein without violence and smoiring. 164a 
H. More Song of Soul 1. iii. 38 There lyes A little spark.., 
But smoreing filth so close it doth comprize That it cannot 
flame out. Ibid. n. nr. ii. 15 Let fall that smoring mantle. 
1647 — Exarcisntus ii. Thou fast-bound ball Of smoring 
darknesse I 

Snxorther, etc., obs. ff. Smother sb. and v. 

|| Smorzando (smortsa’ndo), adv. and sb. [It., 
pres. pple. of smorzare to extinguish.] (See qaot. 
i8or.) Also Smorzato (smortsa’to) adv. [pa. pple.] 
x8oo Spirit Public yrnls. IV. 3 Mesdames Crouch,.. De 
Camp, &c. will warble their dulcet tones, semitones,., 
diminuendo's, rallentando's, and smorzando's, in due time 
and place 1 1801 Busby Diet. Mas., Smorzando, or Sneor- 
zato, an expression implying that the sounds of the passage 
over which it is placed are to be gradually diminished in 
the legato style. 

Smot, sb.I Sc. and dial. Also 6 smoit, 8 
Bmott, 6, 9 smote, [f.. Smot v. Cf. G. dial. 
schmotz , var. of schmutz.] 

1 . A spot, stain, mark, blot. Also fig. 

*33* Ec. Acts, yas. V (1814) 333/2 Obedient sonnis to. . 
>e auctorite apostolik, without ony manere of smot, 
violacioune, or defectioune. 156a WinJet Whs, (S.T.S.) 
3. 36 That I may be clein fra all smot of blame, a 137a 
Knox Hist, Ref. Wits. 1846 I. 277 Ever trew and obedient 
. . without any smote. x8gg * A. Raise ’ Beruieu Banks 104 
The same brown smot on the nother ear, and that's the 
only smot upon herl 

2 . A distinguishing mark put on sheep ; a flock 
of sheep marked in one way. 

a 167a Livingstone in Set. Biog. (Wodrow Soc.) 1. 340 You 
must have the tarr pigg by your belt, and be ready to give 
a smott to every one of Christ’s sheep as they come in 
your way. 1808 in Jamieson. xSsvAiton Dourest. Peon, 
225 No man will break his ‘smote’, as it is called, but at 
a loss, even when a fair price is given. 

t Smot, sb . 2 Obs .— 1 [hreg. f. smot(e, , pa. t. of 
Smite v.] A stroke, blow. 

1386 Studley tr. Seneca, Agam. G viij, Thryse aboute to 
smyte, He staide the smot. 

Smot, ®. ? Obs. In later use Sc. [Related 
to MHG. smotzen (? hence Du. smotsen ), var. of 
smutzen (G. schmutzen) : see Shot 1 v.J irans. 
To besmirch, defile, befoul. Also fig. 

Also 'to mark with ruddle, tar, &c.’ (Jamieson, 1808). 

*387 Trevxsa Higden (Rolls) I. 339 pey be i-smotted wib 
)>e schrewednesse and bycomep traytours also, 0x400 
Apol. Lollards 18 pe kirk . . forbedip him comyn feleschip . . 
bat he mend be rajjer, and smot not o>er. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 97/2 The sergeants that sawe hym so black and 
smotted bete hym wel wyth roddes. *5*3 Douglas Mneid 
v > v io § x Behald thaim smottit quyte Of his reid blude. 
0x368 A. Soon Poems (S.T.S.) xxx. S a Ladeis suld all 
thingis eschew That raa thair honor smot. 


fSmO'terly, a. Obs .~ l [Cf. Smotrt a. and 
Smotter ».] ? Besmirched in reputation. 

c 1386 Chaucer Reeve's T, 43 And eeck, tor she was 
somdel smoterlich, She was as digne as water in a dich. 

Smother (snurtSai), sb. Forms : a, 2 smoriSer, 
3 smuxtSre,4 emorpre, 5 smorpur, -thour, -tlier. 
j3. 3-4 smoper, 6- smother, 6-7 smoother, y. 
5 smodyr, -er, 6 smooder, 9 dial, amudder. 
[Early ME. smarter, f. the stem of OE. smorian 
Smoke v .] 

1 . Dense, suffocating, or stifling smoke, such as 
is produced by combustion without flame. (Freq. 
coupled with smoke.) 

a. c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 43 pet J>ridde [was] fur, ..pe siste 
smorSer. a 1123 Ancr. R. 272 pes feones chef pet nis to 
none pinge nouhtbute tohelle smurSre. isssLangl./^ . Pi. 
C. xx. 303 When smoke and smorpre smyt in hus eyen. 
cx 400 Desir, Troy 11796 Hit fest was on*fyre, & fl&ppit 
out onone, Vnto smorther & smoke. 

j 3 , y. a 1300 Body <§• Soul in Map's Poems (Camden) 339 
pe erpe it openede anon, smoke and smoper op it wal. 13 . . 
Adultery 87 in Herrig Archw LXXIX. 420 Smoper & 
smoke per come owte wylde. a 1400 Stockh. Medical MS, 
ii. 398 in Anglia XVIII. 322 ?if vnder nethyn per hennys 
sate Ofhennebane a smoper thoumake. _ 0x470 H. Parker 
Dives 4 Pauper (W. de W. 1496) vi. xxii. 270/ 2 There shall 
be brennynge fyre and_ smoder without ^ende. 0x6x8 
Sylvester Urania lxxxii, A thick, dark, pitchy Cloud of 
smoak, That round-about a kindling Fiie suppresses With 
waving smother. 1637 P. Henry Diaries fy Lett. (1882) 33 
When a fire is fiist kindled there's a great deale of smoke 
and smother. 1748 Anson's Voy. iii, viii, 381 The great 
smother and smoke of the oakum. 1787 G. White Selborne 
vii, Nothing is to be seen but smothei and desolation. 1828 
Planche Descent Danube i. 25 The distant dome of Saint 
Paul's rising above the smother of our huge metropolis. 
x88a Blackmore Christowelll, Filled with blue sulphureous 
fog, and smother of bitumen. 

Prov. 1600 Shaks. A. Y.L. 1. ii. 299 Thus must I from 
the smoake into the smother. 1890 Daily News 23 June 
S/x They had gone from the smoke into the smother. 

fg. 1363 Jewel Reply Harding, Aiisw. Concl. (16x1) 631 
Now the Sonne is vp; your smooder is scattered. 1634 
Gataker Disc. Apol. xa A great smother of foggie fumes, 
raised by slanderous tongues. 1697 Collier Ess. Mor. 
Subj. (xyog) n. 2 Why else do they.. spend their Taper in 
Smoak and Smother 7 x8og Malkin Gil Bias x. i. (Rtldg.) 
337 The mad blockhead was so suffocated by the smother 
of authorship. 

b. A smouldering state or condition ; a smoul- 
dering or slow-burning fire. Also fig. 

1597 J. Kins On Jonas (1618) 172 It heth happely in a 
smother and smoak a long time before it breaketh out. 
16*3 Bacon Ess., Suspicion (Arb.) 528 Men should remedy 
Suspicion, by procuring to know more, and not to keep 
their Suspicions in Smother. 1803 Wilts. Gloss., Smother , 
a weed and rubbish fire in a garden. 1899 Baldock Crom- 
well as Soldier 363 This [liberty] he employed in fanning 
the smother into flame. 

2 . Dense or suffocating dust, fog, etc., filling 
the air. 

x6j)7 Dryden Mneid n. 827 Where clouds of dust arise,— 
Amid that smother, Neptune holds his place. 1806 Berks, 
ford Miseries Hum. Life iv, xlii, Rubbish, flying smother, 
tumbling bricks, &c. of a half-ruined house. 184s Brown- 
ing Flight of Duchess xf, The Duke. .Stood fora while in 
a sultry smother. 1886 Stevenson Dr. Jekyll 50 Through 
the muffle and smother of these fallen clouds. 

b. A confused turmoil or welter of foam or 
water. Also const, of. 

1840 R. H, Dana Bef. Mast xviii, We. .brought the boat 
to In a smother of foam. x888 Stevenson Black Arrow 
183 The horror of that great salt smother and welter under 
my foot here, x8go Clark 'Russell My Shipmate Louise 
II. xx. 108 It made one think, .of the smother one fails in 
with on the edge of the Gulf-Stream. 

0. A wild profusion ^flowers, etc. 

x888 Daily News s July 5/8 The smother of roses along 
the river fronts. 

d. A smothered or indistinct noise. 

1904 H. B. M. Watson Hurricane Island i. 7 A smother 
of sound came to me, as if the swimmer was under water, 
and his voice stifled. 

3 . slang. (See quots.) 

1831 Mayhew Loud. Labour II. 34 A ‘lick-up’ is a boot 
or shoe re-lasted , . ,and the bottom covered witha 1 smother 
Ibid., This ‘smother’ is obtained from the dust of the room. 

4 . Comb., as smother-burned, * dangled . 

*597 PUgr. Parnassus 1. 87 Those Amorettoes that doe 
spend theire time In comminge of their smother-dangled 
heyre. 1849 Johnston Exp. Agric. z6p Such burned sul- 
phury shales (smother burned) may be tried with advantage. 
Smother (snwrtfai), v. Forms: a. smeor’Bren, 
5 smorther. &. 3 smoiSren, 5- smother, 6 
smoother, 6-7 smouther, 6-8 smoother, 7 
smuther. 7. 6 smoder, 6-7, 9 dial, smudder, 
[f. Smother sb.] 

1. irans. 1 . a. To suffocate with smoke. 

a moo- [see Smothering ppl. a. x]. 1560 Daus tr. Slei- 
dane's Comm, 220 b, They were smothered with smoke and 
burnt all. *579 Walsingham in Victoria. Co. Hist., Surrey 
(1902) 1 . 391 A fyre made, .by hunters that had earthed a 
badger, and_ thought to have smouthered him. 1624 Capt. 
Smith Virginia (1629) 83 But the poore Salvage.. was so 
smoothered with the smoake he had made . .that we found 
him dead. 1710 De Foe Crusoe 11. (Globe) 496 The House, 
which was by this time all of a light Flame, fell in upon 
them, and they were smothered or burnt together. 1848 
Bartlett Diet. Anter. 314 That the inky stream may 
smother or drive away mosquitoes. 
fg. X589 Pappew. Hatchet To Rdr., With the verie smoke 
the consciences of diners are smothered, a 1704 T. Brown 


Sat. Persius Unit. Wks. 173° I*, 54 By the thick fogs, 
which from his diet rise, His sense is smothered. 

b. To suffocate by the prevention of breathing ; 
to deprive of life by suffocation. (Freq. in passive 
without implication of personal agency.) 

0 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII , 5 S [Certain criminals! the 
same Richarde Hun feloniously strangeled and smodered. 
1600 E. Blount tr. Cones taggio 51 The thiide was smothered 
in the water. 1663 Manley tr. Grotius' Low C. Wars 
Z2x They that escaped slaughter.. were smother'd in the 
Mud. 1713 Addison Cato 11. vi. The helpless traveller., 
smother’d in the dusty whirlwind dies. 1745 Pococke 
Descr. East II. 1. vi. 27 Being surrounded, and almost 
smothered by the crowd. 18x9 Shelley Cenci 11. i. 143 
How just it were to. .smother me when ovei come by wine. 
1864 Miss BradDon Aurora Floyd xviii, What does the 
chap in the play get for his trouble when the blackamoor 
smothers his wife? 

fig. 1742 Young Ni. Th. 1 . 147 Is it in the flight of three- 
score years, To . . smother souls immortal in the dust 7 1781 
Cowper Truth 316 He begs their flatt'ry,. .And, smother’d 
in’t at last, is piais’d to death! 71813 Shelley False- 
hood ff Vice 30 She smothered Reason's babes in their 
birth. *897 Miss Kingsley W. Africa 472, I therefore 
used to smother those twins by leading the conversation oil', 
absol. 18x7 Shelley Rev Islam vi. xlix, I am Pestilence.. . 
I flit about, that I may slay and smother. 

c. Used hyperbolically to denote an effusive 
welcome, etc., or the gaining of a complete or 
overwhelming victory. 

(0) x6j6 Wycherley Pi, Dealer iv. i, She.. smothered me 
with a thousand tasteless kisses. 1873 Holland / i. Bonni- 
castle v. 98 In a moment I was smotheied with welcome, 
(A) 1890 Pall Mall G. 1 Dec. 1/3 If there is one club more 
than another which Notts County would care to smother it 
is Aston Villa. 1900 Westm. Gaz. 30 Mar. 2/2 They have 
simply smothered every scratch that has rowed against them. 

2 . fa. To conceal by keeping silent about ; lo 
suppress all mention of, to hush up (a matter, 
etc.). Obs. (Now with tip : see 6 a.) 

*579 W. Wilkinson Confut. Pant. Love 70b, I lyke not 
to smother sinnes. *591 Greene Maidens Dr. ix. Bribes 
could not make him any wrong to smother. 1642 Gauden 
3 Serm. 48 As much as we defalk or smother of an inquired 
Truth. 1699 Bentley Phalaris 203 Somebody's artifice in 
suppressing and smothering what he thinks makes against 
him. 1704 Hearne Ductor Hist. (1714) 1 . 344 Great Caie 
has been taken to smoother his Name, but Tneopompus.. 
tells us, he was called Erostratus. 1732 Young Brothers 1. 
i, [Her story was] Smother’d by the king; And wisely too. 

b. To cover up, so as to conceal or cause to be 
forgotten. 

c 1583 Faire Em 1. 295 Where neither envious eyes nor 
thought can pierce, But endless darkness ever smother it. 
16x3 Jackson Creed 11. 357 It was in their hearts, though 
hid and smothered in the wrinkles of their crooked hearts. 
1643 Baker Chron., Elis. 120 Richard Hooker,,. who with 
too much meeknesse smoothered his great Learning. X722 
Steele Conscious Lovers u ii, I am afraid ..there’s some- 
thing I don’t see yet, something that’s smother’d under all 
this Raillery. 1863 Kinglake Crimea (1876) I. vii. 100 So 
he began to turn this way and that, in order that by turmoil 
he might smother the past. 

c. To repress, refrain from displaying, (feeling, 
etc.) by the exercise of self-control. 

1391 Shaks. i Hen. VI, iv, >. no Your priuate grudge my 
Lord of York, will out, Though ne'er so cunningly you 
smother it, 1393 ~ Liter. Argt., Smoothering his passions 
for the present, [he] departed with the rest. 16*4 Capt. 
Smith Virginia 111. iii. 52 Smothering his distast to avoyd 
the Saluages suspition. 1662 J. Davies tr. A/aitdelslo's 
Trav. 245 The Gentleman .. was a little troubled at it, but 
smotherd his indignation. 17x2 Steele Sped. No. 263 p 6 
Both your Sisters are crying to see the Passion which I 
smother. 1813 Shelley Q. Mab m. 43 Smothering the 
glow of shame. 1847 Prescott Pern in. vii. (1850) 11. 190 
Almagro.. had seemed willing to smother his ancient feel- 
ings of resentment towards his associate. 1891 E. Peacock 
N. Brendan II. xox She smothered her own grief. 

3 . To cover up so as to prevent from having free 
play or development; to suppress or check in 
this way. 

1390 Shaks. Com. Err. nr. ii, 35 My earthie grosse conceit : 
Smothred in errors. 1605 — Macb. 1. iii. 141 Function is 
smother d in surmise. 1630 H. More Observ. in Enthws. 
Tri., etc. (1656) 108 You. .by your slubbering and barbarous 
translating.. smother the fitnesse of the Sense. 1762 Cow- 
per To Miss Macartney 7 Dwells there a wish.. To smother 
in ignoble rest At once both bliss and woe 7 1780 Mirror 
No. 71, These exertions.. would soon have been smothered 
by cold political prudence. 1823 Scott Quentin D. xxiv, 
Ridicule.. often checks what is absurd, and fully as often 
smothers that which is noble. 1843 J. Graves Led. Clin. 
Med. 371 You may smother the disease while it is merely 
local. 188a Serg. Ballanunf- Exper. i. 9 Ability, .smotheied 
by pomposity and vulgar pride. 

D. To prevent (words, etc.) from having full 
utterance ; to render indistinct or silent. 

x6ox Holland Plitsy I. 164 The fore-teeth.. yeeld a dis- 
tinctionand varietie in our words,.. drawing them out at 
length, or sinuddering and drowning them in tne end. 1797- 
1809 Coleridge Three Graves iv. xiv. No power Had she 
the words to smother. x8ax Clare Vill. Minstr. I. x6x 
Contented she smother’d her sighs on his breast. 183a 
Brewster Nat. Magic vii, 176 Suddenly the voice seemed 
smothered. 

c. To stop (a cricket-ball) by placing the bat 
more or less over it. 

x88g Boy's Own Paper 4 May 406 How the twists should 
smothered be Before they reach the middle stump. 

4 . a. To deaden or extinguish (fire, etc.) by 
covering so as to exclude the air; to cause to 
smoulder. Also fig. 

a 1391 H, Smith Serm. (1637) 7 2 7 Many have smothered 
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their light so long that the dampe hath put out the candle. 
16*7 Capt. Smith Seaman's Cram. xiii. 61 Smother the 
fire with wet cloathes. *657 Austen Fruit Trees 11. 143 
Heat pent up and smoothered for a time. 1758 Reid tr. 
Masquer's Chyrn . I. 141 If care be taken to smother them, 
so as to prevent their flaming while they burn. 1787 Jef- 
person Writ, (1859) II* 322 A file, which, though smothered 
of necessity for the present moment, will probably never be 
quenched but by signal revenge. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, 
1. iv. iv, A fiery fuliginous mass, which could not be choked 
and smothered, but would fill all France with smoke. 1856 
KaNe Arctic Expl. I. xxxii. 444, I succeeded in smothering 
the fire. 

lb. To cook in a close vessel. (Cf. Smoke v. 4.) 

*706-7 Farquhar Beaux' Strut, 1. i, They’ll eat much 
better smothered with onions. 1748- [see Smothered 3]. 

6. To cover up, cover over, densely or thickly by 
some thing or substance. (Common in recent use.) 

*598 E. Guilpin Skial. (1878) 21 To . .shew good legs, spite 
of slops smothering thies. 1840 R. H. Dana Be/, Mast 
xxxi. 113 In a few minutes the sails [were] smothered and 
kept in by clewlines and buntlines. *851 Mayhew Loud. 
Lab. II. 34/2 When dry and finished, we take what is called 
a ‘ soft-heel-ball ’ and r smother ’ it over. 187a Black Adv. 
Phaeton xxi. 297 The small stations we passed weie 
smothered in gieen foliage. 

6. With tip : a. To conceal, suppress, hush up 
(a matter, etc.). Cf. sense 2 a. 

*389 Pappc w. Hatchet B iv b, Hee woulde not smoother 
vp sinne, and deale in hugger mugger against his Conscience. 
1649 Milton Eikon. ix. Wks. 1851 III. 401 The suspected 
Poysoning of his Father, not inquir'd into, but smother'd 
up, 1687 Miege Gt, Fr. Did. n. s.v., The Business was 
smothered up. 1827 Scott Surgeon's Dau. Pref,, It was 
thought best to smother it up at the time. 1883 Stevenson 
Treas. Isl. xiii, He’s as anxious as you and I to smother 
things up. 

b. To cover up in a close, dense, or suffocating 
manner, etc. 

c 1500 Greene Fr. Bacon xiv, A nunne?. .Twere injurie to 
me, Tp smother up .such bewtie in a cell. 159a Shaks. Fen. 4 
A a. 1035 And there [the snail] all smother’d up, in shade doth 
sit. 163* Gouge God's Arrows iv. § 13. 391 This lire, .lay 
. .smothered up. 1644 J. Fary God’s Severity (164s) 23 
The Lords wrath lies long smothered up, but at last it 
kindles. *8ao Keats Hyperion 1. 106 , 1 am smother’d up, 
And buried from all godlike exercise. 

7. With down , out (see quots.). rare. 

163a Litiigow Trav. vm. 371 The..ingeniosity of their 
best styles, .is ecclipsed, and smothered downe. 1863 Gar- 
dejur’s Chron. 23 May 403 The next year it may be noticed 
that the wished for crop has been smothered out. 

II. intr. 8. To be suffocated or stifled ; to be 
prevented from breathing fieely by smoke or other 
means. 

c 1320 Everyman 796 What, sholde I smoder here? *648 
Hexham u, Ick Smoore van den roock, I Smoother with 
the smoake, or, I am Choaked with the Vapour. *871 B. 
Taylor Faust v. iv. (1875) II. 283 Ah, the good old father, 
mother, Doomed among the smoke to smother. *895 Cent. 
Mag. Aug. 628/2 One opinion was that he would not go 
into his hole because he was too hot and would smother. 

9. To smoulder; to bum slowly. Now dial. 

1600 Surflet Countrie Farme 358 Set on fire a quantitie 

of haye, after quench it againe by and by,.. and whiles it 
is smoothering and smoaking, spread it vpon a plate of iron. 
1667 Pepys Diary 29 July, The fire. .lies smothering a gi eat 
while. . before it flames. 1729 G. Adams tr. Sophocles , Antig. 
iv. i. II. 36 The Fire shone not from the Sacrifices, but in 
the Ashes the Flame smotheied. 1804 Naval Chron. XI. 
79 She will burn and smother to the Water's edge. 1823 
E. Hewlett Cottage Comforts vi. 42 Let the fire be banked 
up.. with turves, which will smother on for hours. *88*- 
in dialect use (Notts., Leic., Warw.). 

b. fig. or in fig. context. 

*379 L. Tomson Calvin's Serin. Tim, 447 A He will not 
haue our sinns couered, and lie smothering so, y* they may 
not be knowen. 1588 Greene Pandosio (1607) 4 These 
. .thoughts a long time smothering in his stomacke, began 
at last to kindle, .a secret mistrust. 162* Lady M. Wroth 
Urania 337 Heere began the harme to smother like wet 
hay in fire. 1679 Mansell Harr. Popish Plot 5 When 
their old animosity did yet smoother. 1697 Collier Ess, 
Mor. Sub/, 11. (1709) 65 A Man had better talk to a Post, 
than let his Thoughts lie Smoking and Smothering in his 
Head. 

c. To die oul in smoulder. rare— 1 . 

162* T. Williamson tr. Gonlart's Wise Vieillard 63 The 
heate of passions in youth beginning to coole and smoother 
out in old men. 

10. Of smoke : To escape slowly. 

1723 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 262 We saw. a 
smoke indeed in the house, rather than coming out of it; 
and the little that did, smothered through a hole in the 
roof instead of a chimney. 

lienee Smo-therahle a., that maybe smothered. 

1824 Blackw. Mag. XVI. 664 A woman who is not over 
fastidious in all her personal arrangements.. is to me the 
most justifiably smotherable. 

Smotheration (smoSswijan). [Jocularly f. 
Smother v. + -ation : cf. botheralion,\ 

1. The action of smothering ; the state or condi- 
tion of being smothered ; suffocation. 

*826 J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XIX. 242 Nor shall we 
ever forget our horror on being within an ace of smothera- 
tion in the cellar. *840 New Monthly Mag. LX, 233 
Accidental death, by natural smotheration in the snow. 
*882 W. M. Williams Sci. in Short Chapters 360 To return 
the carbonic acid.. to the. already suffocated fire can only 
add smother to smotheration. 

2. U.S. ‘A sailor’s dish of beef and pork 
smothered with potatoes ’ (Cent. Diet.'). 

Smothered (smzrtteid),./^/. a, [f. Smothers.] 


1 1. Of fire, Same, etc. : Not allowed to burn freely 

or bteak out. Also fig. 

*594 Willobie Aviso, xlv. *7 The smothered flame, too 
closely pent, Burnes more extreame for want of vent. *697 
Dryden Virg. Past. vm. *30 Break out ye smother’d Fires, 
and kindle smother’d Love. *734 R. Erskine Gospel Sonn. 
(1782) 232 My praise is nowasmotherd fire. 1837 P. Keith 
Bot. Lex. 217 That the mass.. may he still kept burning 
with a smothered flame. 

2. Suppressed, concealed, lestrained, kept down 
or under in some manner. 

*607 Earl Stirling J, Cxsar 111. ii, Whil'st smothred sor. 
row by a habite smokes. *645 Pagitt Htt esiogr. (1661) 75 
Their known uncleanness, smother’d mischiefs [etc.]. *728 
Eliza Heywood tr. Mine, de Gomez's Belle A. (1732)11. 229 
Angry with himself, that he had so long concealed the 
smother’d Anguish. 173a Young Brothers 1. i, I've partly 
heard Her smother'd story. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg, u. 552 
While smother’d envy rises in the breast. 1856 Froude 
Hist. Eng. (1858) I. 222 They must have heard something 
of the growls of smothered anger, 
b. Smothered mate (see quot, 1847). 

1822 W. Lewis Chess 24 The Knight is the only piece 
that can give a smothered mate. 1847 Staunton Chess - 
Player' S' Haudbk . 23 Smothered mate , a checkmate which 
is sometimes given by the Knight when the adverse King 
is hemmed in, or smothered, by his own forces. 

3. Cooked in a close vessel. 

1748 in Omond Arniston Mem. (1887) 108 Dinner. ..Roast 
goose. Smothered rabbits. *8op Malkin Gil Bias x. iii. 
P 10 A smothered rabbit on one side, and a fiicasseed capon 
on the othei. 

4. Of sound : Suppressed, rendered indistinct. 

18*0 Southey Kehama xi. x, A sound, like smother'd 

thunder, Was heard. 1823 W. Price Grant. 3 Oriental Langs. 
Pref. p. v. The Persians.. seldom give the smotheied sound 
of u to the short vowels. *8fia Burton Book IJunier 1. 9 
It is told in a smothered whisper, .to the horrified family. 

5. Thickly or densely covered tip. 

190a * Linesman ’ Words Eyewitness 89 The red tongue 
of flame which told that the smothered piece was countering 
the blow. 

Hence Sxno'theredly adv. 

*636 Duchess of Newcastle Nature's Pictures 117 She 
perceived his Amorous Humour not to quench, but rather 
to burn, though smotheredly. 

Smotherer (smcSarai). Also 7 smootherer. 
[f. Smother v. + -er *.] One who or that which 
sm othei s. 

1648 Hexham ii, Een Smoorder, a Smootherer, or a 
Sweater out. *687 in Mi£ge Gt. hr. Did. 11. *897 Colum- 
bus Dispatch 20 Nov. 4/1 Theie is but one course, and 
that is to call upon the smotheiers of the protest and peti- 
tion for an explanation. 

Smother-fire. [f- Smother si. or ».] A 
smouldering or smoky fire. Ahofig. 

*623 Gill Sacr. Philos, viii. *33 That dampish smother- 
fire of heresies, which the devill did kindle among his 
brands. *903 Daily News 27 Jan. 4 If any ashes are to 
hand from a smother fire this wifi be found a grand fertiliser 
for onions. 

Smother-fly. dial. [f. Smother v.l A species 
of aphis. 

*78* G. White Selbome xcvii, The people.. were sur- 
pnsed by a shower of aphides, or smother-fiies, which fell 
in these parts. *796 W. H. Marshall Rur. Eton. Midi. 
(ed. 2) II. 386 The veiy ‘ Black bug' 1 Negro ’—here pro- 
vinually * Smother fly —with which beans are frequently 
infested. *83* E'ham 4 Midi. Gardeners’ Mag. Dec. 239 The 
Plum stocks in particular being infested with smother-fly. 

Smo-theiiness. [f. Smothery a.] The* state 
of being smothery * (Webster, 1 847)* 
Smothering (smirtferi v;),vbl. sb. [f. Smother 
».] The action of the verb, in various senses, 

1 60a Fulbecke 1st Pt. Parall. 83 If any Judge.. shall 
partially demeane himself in the smothering of that fault. 
1624 Sanderson Serin. I. 241 All vain boasting of the gifts 
of God. . is a kind of smothering of the receipt. *837 Toul- 
min Smith Parish /iv Any attempt to shut this out. .is but 
a smothering of the inquiry. 

b. alt rib., as smothering-hole, -pan, -process. 

*648 Hexham ii, Een dciup-knyl , a smothering-hole. Ibid., 
Een Stnoor-panne , a Smoothering-pan. *834 Brit. Htisb, 

I. 376 The smothering process . . cannot be so perfectly 
accomplished. 

Smothering (smzrtSariq), ppl. a. [f. Smother 
v. + -ing ^.] That smothers, in various senses. 

1. a. Of smoke, etc. : Stifling, suffocating. 

a xzoo St. Marher. 9 Inhisihurnd heauet. . preaste smeor- 
Srinde smoke ut, smeeche forcuSest. *40* Pol. Poems 
(Rolls) II. 34 Tner rose smotheryng smoke, and brese 
therinne. Ibid., The smorthering smoke is jour dymme doc- 
nine, c *473 Partenay 3303 The smoky fume smorthering 
so was, The Abbay it toke. 1373 Churchyard Ckippes 
Mvj b, Asecond hell Forsmothryng smoke, for shot and fiery 
flame. *723 Pope Odyss. xiv. 340 The whirling ship is. . all 
In clouds of smoth’ring sulphur lost. 183* Scott Cast. Dang. 
xvii, Free from the smothering atmosphere which had before 
oppressed her like that of a charnel-house.. *863 Princess 
Alice Mem. (*884) 57 We went . . to see the different.machines 
at work, in a crowd close round us and a smothering heat, 
b. Smouldering ; burning slowly. 

*363 Foxe A, 4 M. *048/1 Greene woode, and. other 
smotheryng rather then bumyng fewel. *62* G. Sandys 
Ovids Met. vm. (1626) 167 Who stird abroad the glowing 
coles, that lay In smothering ashes. *633 Quarles Emil. 

II. xiv, What fenny trash mamtaines the smoth’ring fires Of 
his desires 1 *68* Flavel Method Grace x. 229 Let not your 
troubles lye like a secret smothering fire always in your 
own breasts. 

2. Covering (or suppressing) completely ana 
overwhelmingly. Also^. 


I *386 Marlowe jst Pt. Tamburl. jil i. The spring is 
hindred by your smoothering host. *39* Horsey Trav. 
(Hakl.) 237 The innocent bloud spilt in that smotheringe 
tyme of tiranie. *803 R. W. Dickson Prod. Agric. I, 370 
If ground can be covered with such smothering crops of 
the fallow kind. *83* Trench Poems (1862) 19 As from 
beneath the smothering earth The seed strives upward to a 
birth. 1899 Rodway Guiana Wilds 113 Fire. . covered with 
green leaves ; unable to escape from its smothering burden. 
3. Characterized by suffocation from smoke, etc. 
*864 Daily Telegr, 30 Aug., The Tennessee, .surrendered, 
..[with] her crew in an exhausted and smothering condition. 
Hence Smo'theringly adv. 

*778 Exmoor Gloss., Smuggle, to hug violently, smother- 
ingly. *837 Chatnb. yrnl. VIII. 71 Two little arms tight 
round her neck, smotheringly expressing a wealth of love. 

Smo'ther-kiln. [f. Smother sb. or v.] A 
kiln in which pottery in process of firing is black- 
ened by smoke. Also attrib. 

*83* D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) II. 13 The rude vessels 
of the smother kiln. *863 Intellect. Obs. No. 39. 233 What 
some antiquaries have termed 1 smother-kilns *. 1894 Daily 
News 13 Dec. 8/x Fragments of Upchurch pottery, black- 
ened by process of firing in smother kilns. 1898 Berks., 
Bucks. 4 Oxoti. Archxol. J ml . Apr. 12 Tne coarse 
' smother-kiln ' ware, probably made in the district. 
Smo’therly, adv. Obs.— 1 (Meaning doubtful.) 
0*400 Rowland 4 O. 239 The Sarazyn laughes full 
smothirly. 

Smothery (smzrSari), a. Also 7 smoothrie. 
[f. Smother sb. or v, + -y *.] Tending to smother. 

*603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 339 Now else should not 
. .The plough beame hang aloft in smoothrie smoke. 1840 
Browning Sordello ill. 717 We and you in smothery chafe, 

. stumbled thus far into Zin The Horrid. 1893 Pall Mall 
Mag. I. 781 The softly smothery effect of her manner. 

f Smotry, a. *Obs. rare. [f. the stem smotier- 
(see Smotter ».) + -jfl,] Smutty, grimy. 

c 1407 Lydg. Reson 4 Sens. 3791 Vulcanus Was to hir so 
odious For his smotry, swarte face. *4*2-20 — Chron. 
Troy. 11. 5803 pis smotry smyth, J>is swarte Vlcanus, 
t Smotter, a. Obs. [Of obsenre origin.] 

? Pretty, handsome. 

a *300 Medwall Nature (Brandi) ir. 194 , 1 shall shew you 
the smorterst place [? read smotterst face] That euer ye saw 
wyth eyes. c*5*5 Interlude of Four Elements B vij, 
We wyll haue bounsynge besse also, And two or thre 
proper weuchis mo, Ryght feyr and smotter of face. 

Smo tter, V. Sc. rare. [f. Smot v. + -er 5 : 
cf. Smotry a. and Besmottebed.] trans. To be- 
spatter ; to soil or stain. 

*3*3 Douglas AEneid vi. v. *3 His smotterit habit, our 
his schulderis lidder, Hang prevagely [etc,]. *8*9 Tennant 
Papistry Storm'd (1827) 182 Big bluidy draps..BaiSt out 
and smotter’t a’ the stane. 

Smouch (smautj), sb.\ Now dial. Also 8 dial. 
smeawtoh, 9 smoutch. '[Cf. G. schmute (MHG. 
smuz) in the same sense.] A kiss, a buss. 

1378 Whetstone Promos 4 Cass. 1. iv. vii, Come smack 
me, I long for a smouch. *634 Heywood & Brome Lane. 
Witches n, H.’s Wks. 1B74 IV. 194 I’le have one smouch at 
thy lips, c 1746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) View Lane. Dial. 
(1775) 66 Let meh ha one smeawteh at parting, a 1800 
Pegge Suppl. Grose, Smouch, a kiss. North. <*1825- in 
dial, glossaries (Yorks., Lane., Chesh., Line., Nortbampt., 
E. Anglia, etc.). 

Smouch (smautj), sbA Now rare or Obs. 
Also smoutch. [Alteration of Smouse sb.l 

1. A Jew. 

*763 C. Johnston Ckrysal (1794) III. 60, I hate them 
[the lnquisitots] mortally ever since I saw them roast some 
poor Smouches at Lisbon because they would not eat 
pork. *783 Cumberland Observer No. 38 p 2 Smoke the 
Jew!.. Throw him over, says another, hand over the 
smoutch 1 *826 Scott yrnl. 1 . 137, I took lessons of oil 
painting, .from a little Tew animalcule; a smouch called 
Burrell. *842 Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser. ii. Merck. V. (1905) 
246 You find fault mit ma pargams, and say I’m a Smouch. 

2. S. African. An itinerant trader. 

*849 E. E. Napier Exc. S. Africa II. 391 , 1 dare say., 
you nave beard that I have turned a regular ‘smoutch 
the Colonial term for trader. 

+ Smouch., sb. 3 Obs. (See quot.) 

*783 Grose Diet. Vulgar T., Smouch, dried leaves of the 
ash tree, used by the smugglers for adulterating the black, 
or bohea teas. 

Smouch (smautj), sbA [? var. of Smutch sb. 
Cf. Smooch sb. and v.] A smudge, a dirty mark. 

The vb. smouch ‘to daub, dirty, stain ’, is given by Sir 
G. C. Lewis Gloss. Heref. (1839) s.v. smirch, 

*873 Miss Broughton Nancy III. 192 A huge smouch of 
black under each of their eyes. *882 Harper's Mag. Aug. 
379 They keep carefully away from the smouch of the 
cigarette trays. 

Smouch (smautj), ®.l Also 6 smowteh, 6 - 7 
smoutcii. [Cf. G. dial, schmutzen to kiss, to 
smile.] intr. and trans. To kiss, buss. 

(a) *388 E. D. tr, Theocritus Six Idillia A vij, Thinkst 
thou. ,mee to kisse ? I haue no will After the Countrie guise 
to smouch. 1600 Heywood 1st Pt, Edw. IV, m. i, I had 
rather than a bend of leather She and I might smouch 
together. 

(b) *595 Enq. Tripe-wife (188*) 165 KLse and smowteh 
the Widdow neuer so much : there is one . .must carrie the 
wench away. *6*2 Drayton Poly-olb. xxi. 71 Chill zmouch 
thee every morn, before the Sun can rise. *654 Gayton 
Pleas. Notes iv. 235 The Knights.. did so smouch them, 
that the llppe-frolicks were heard into the Kitchin. *8x* 
Lady Granville Lett. (1894) I, 21 The little hideous Due 
de Beni smouches us all. a *825- in dial, glossaries (E, 
Anglia, Lane., Cheshire, etc.). 

Hence Smowoher ; Smou-ohing vbl. sb. 

87-3 
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1583 Stubbes Altai. Abuses M viij b, What kissing and 
bussing, what smouching & slabbering one of another, ifin 
Cotgr., Baiseur, a kisser, smoutchei, smacker. 

Smouch (smautj), v. 2 Now U.S. Also 
smautch. [? f. Smouoh j/>. 2 ] 

1 . trans. To acquire dishonestly ; to pilfer. 

t8a6 Cobb'ett Rural Rides (1830) 5:4 The far greater 

part of them. are,. getting or expecting loaves and fishes.. . 
They smouch, or want to smouch, some of the taxes. 1880 
‘Mark Twain’ Tramp Air. xxx. 289 Odds and ends 
smouched from half-a-dozen learned tongues. 1888 New 
Princeton Rev. V. 45 (Cent.), The rest of it was smouched 
from House’s Atlantic paper. 

2 . inir. To deal unfairly or dishonestly. 

1848 Bartlett Diet. A mer. 314 To Smoutch , to gouge ; 
to take unfair advantage. Colloquial in New York. 
Smoxi’chy, a. rare -1 . (Meaning not clear.) 
1803 Lamb Let to Manning 19 Feb., The Taitars, really, 
are a cold, insipid, smouchy set. 

Smought, obs. form of Smoot sb. 1 
t Smould. Obs. rare. [Of obscure origin.] 
The sand-eel or launce. 

1603 Act 3 fas. I , c. 12 Every person which.. shall fish 
with any Draw-net or Drag-net., except fot the Taking of 
Smoulds in Norfolk only. 

Smoulder (sinffwldw), jA Forms: 4-7,9 U.S., 
smolder, 6, 9 smoulder. [Of obscure formation ; 
the first syllable may be related to LG-. smolen, 
sm'dulen (also smcilen, smelen), Du. smeulen, to 
smoulder, Flem. svtoel, smul hot.] 

Discontinued about (or shortly after) 1600, and tevived in 
the xgth cent. : see the note to the vb. 

1 . Smother ; smoky vapour; the result of smoul- 
dering or slow combustion. 

c 13*5 Body Soul 43s in Mai's Poetns (Camden) 34s The 
eorthe openede up anon. Smoke and smolder up ther wel. 
*377 Langl. P. PL B. xvii. 321 Whan smoke & smolder 
smyt in his syjte. c 1440 Ballad. on Husb , t. 329 The 
fired nuttis smolder throgh shal fie This grettist hole. 
£1450 Merlin xv. 248 Men myght se the smolder of the fire 
x myle longe. 1375 Gascoigne Flowers Wks. 49 The 
smoulder stops our nose with stench, the fume offends our 
eies. a 1626 Bp. Andrewes 96 Serm. t Holy Ghost xi. (1661) 
472 From blood and fire and the smolder of smoke. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. m. 1. viii, Lille too, black with ashes 
and smoulder. *851 G. Borrow Lavengro III. 355 The 
smoulder and smoke of that fire-ball have rather bewildered 
my head. 186a Thornbury Turner I. 315 That driving 
smoulder of fire, .indicates the mouth of the fatal cave. 

2 . A slow-burning fire or the ashes of this. 

a 1348 Hall Chron , , Hen. VIII, 41 b. Of the fyer and 
smolder did ryse suche a smooke. 136* Daus tr. Eullinger 
oh Apoc. (1573) 115b, Itascendeth..asasmokeoutofgieat 
smolder. 1869 Blackmore Lorna D. (1889) 3g8 A barrow- 
load of the smoulder. 

Smoulder (sm^-lda-t), v. Forms : 5-7, 9 (now 
U.S.') smolder (7 -ther), 6 smoolder, amow(l)- 
der, smoulther, 6- smoulder, [f. prec.] 

During the 17th and 18th cents, both sb. and vb. fell into 
disuse, although poets continued to employ the ppl. adj. 
smouldering, of which Johnson (1735) says ‘ This word seems 
a participle; but 1 know not whether the verb smoulder be 
in use The revival of the verb in the 19th cent, was 
evidently due to Scott. 

+ 1 . trans. To smother, suffocate. Obs. 

1481 Caxton Reynard xxxiv. (Arb.) g8 Hit stanke that I 
was almost smoldied therof. 1489 — Faytes of A. 1. xxiv. 
77 The hete of the sonne was so brennynge hoot that almost 
nyt smoldred the Tommayns. 1529 Rastell Pastyme (1811) 
292 The most commyn opinyon was, that they were 
smolderyd betwene two fetherbeddes. *563 Golding Csesar 
(1565) 157b, Other some, .doe smoolder the men wythin 
them wyth the flame. 1386 Warner Alb . Eng u. vii. 
(1589) 34 Some stumbling on the bodies dead are smoldred 
so and die. 

+ t>. To smother, in various fig. uses. Obs. 

137* Golding Calvin on Ps. li. 12 Although the giftes of 
the Holy* Ghoste were smoldered in him. 1575 Gammer 
Gnrlon v. li, How-euer the thing he dockes or smolders. 
1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 68 Which indignitie. .as 
then.. smouldered up m respect of the common cause,., 
afterwards brake out againe. 

2. intr. To burn and smoke without flame. Also 
transf. (quot. 1851). 

15*9 More Supil. Souls u. Wks. 321/2 The tone is a light 
flame sone ended, the tother smowdreth much lenger. 13 30 
Palsgr. 723/1 , 1 smolder, as wete wood doth. Ibid., This 
woode buineth nat clere, it dothe but smolder. 

1831 Tennyson E. Morris 147 The light cloud smoulders 
on the summer crag. 1837 Miller Etem.Chem., Org.ix.57i 
Baryta salt, .when burned in open air smoulders like tinder 
till the naphthalin is consumed. 1859 W. Collins Q. of 
Hearts (1873) 55 The floor was smouldering in several places, 

b. In fig. contexts. 

* 57 S Gascoigne Flowers Wks. 88 Nor yet [can] my fancie 
make such flame, that I may smoulder in the same. 

*8x4 Scott Lord Isles u. xxvi. He waked a spark, that, 
long suppress'd, Had smoulder’d in Lord Ronald’s breast, 
1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng, xviii. IV. 188 The civil war.., 
after it had ceased to flame, had continued during some 
time to smoulder. 

0 .fig. To exist or continue in a suppressed state. 

. lf jro Scott Lady ofL. 11. xv, Still.. Smoulders in Roder. 
lek s breast the feud. 184a Manning Serm, (1848) I. 3 For 
wise ends, God suffers this rebellion to smoulder in His 
Kingdom. 1888 Fagge Princ. Med. _ I, 183 Intestinal 
lesions may smoulder on without giving rise to any 
symptoms. 

t o. To be feeble or languid. Obsr" x 
1S78 Banister Hist, Man iv. 33 It [the midriff] beyng 
wounded the hart smoldreth, like the lampe that dyeth for 
Jacke of cyle. 

Hence Smouldered///, a. 


1796 Coleridge Destiny of Nations 238 Aside the beacon, 
up whose smouldeied stones The.-ivy-tiails ciept thinly. 

Smouldering (smou-ldani)), vbl. sb. [f. 
Smoulder zl] The action of the verb. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 156/3 They made thetin a grete 
smolderyng of smoke for to dysease hym. 157* Golding 
Calvin on Ps. lxviiL 2 The smooldering itself will compel 
him to let in the water. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. u iv. iv, 
Forty years of that smouldering. 1900 Westm. Gaz . 3 
Oct. 2/2 Smouldering is often more difficult to deal with 
than open flame. 

Smouldering, ppl. a . [f. Smoulder v.] 

f 1 . Smothering, suffocating, stifling. Obs. 

13.. E. E. A llit. P. B. gss A 1 in smolderande smoke 
smachande ful ille. 1377 Tusser Husb. (1878) 199 His acts 
be like the smoldring smoke. 1390 Spenser F, Q. 11. v. 3 
The smouldring dust did round about him smoke. 1629 
Milton Hymn Nativ . xvii, While the red fhe, and smould- 
ring clouds out biake. 1697 Dhyden Virg. Georg, in. 740 
Clouds of smouldring Smoke foibad the Sacrifice. 1725 
Pope Odyss. xit. 492 Sulphureous odours rose, and 
smouldering smoke. 

-)• 2 . Smoky; giving out smoke. Obs. 

*577 tr. Bulltnger's Decades (1592) 210 Least while hee 
goeth about to auoide the smoulthering cole-pitte hee 
happe to fall into the scalding lime kill. 1767 Jago Edge- 
Hill in. 491 Fiom russet Lawns, and sinoula’nng Furnaces, 
To trace the Progress of thy steely Arts. 

3 . Burning slowly and without flame. 

1832 Ht. Martineau Weal .5- Woe ii. 18 The widow., 
applied more fuel to her smouldering file. 1848 Dickens 
Dombey xxxiv, When any stray dtops of rain fell hissing 011 
the smouldering embeis. *877 Black Gi eenl'ast. xlv. (1878) 
362 He only stared into the smouldering wood befoie him. 

b. In fig. contexts. 

1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom xxxv, All the smouldering 
embeis of womanly feeling flashed up. 1836 N. lint. Rev. 
XXVI. 243 It is not a pleasant duty to lake up the 
smouldenng embers of ancient controversies. 1872 Black 
A dv. Phaeton xxv. 343 The smouldering fires of AithuL’s 
wrath. 

c. fig. Existing or continuing in a state of sup- 
pression or restiaint. 

1818 Scott Rob Roy xi, 1 subdued it into a sort of 
smouldering heart-burning. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede ii, 
A little smouldering vague anxiety. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. 
Med. III. 56 The continuous smouldering activity of the 
true rheumatic process. 

d. Glowing with a dull light. 

1898 Doyle Trag. Korosko iv, Belmont, looking with 
smouldering eyes at the wretched Mansoor. 1904 Benson 
Challoners i, The dusky smouldering gold of her hair. 

Hence SmouTderingly adv. ; -ness. 

1849 Lowell Biglow P. Ser. 1. Xntrod., A smothered 
smoulderingness of disposition seldom roused to open flame. 
1893 F. Thompson Poems 76 The verge shrivelled inward 
smoulderingly. 

+ SmouTdery, a. Obs. Also smouldry. [f. 
Smoulder v. + -y 1.] = Smothery a. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. 1. vii, 13 Through smouldry cloud of 
duskish stincking smoke. 1393 Nashe Christ's T. (16x3) 183 
As Gods hand wee will not take it, but . . the hand of close 
smouldry ayre. 1642 H. More Song of Soul n. 11. ii. 8 The 
high arch'd roof of heaven with smouldry smoke they taint. 

Smoult v. (dial.) : see Smolt a. 

Smouae (smauz), sb. [ad, Du. swousjew, usurer, 
supposed to be the same word as G. dial, schmus 
talk, patter, ad. Jewish schmuoss, Heb. sKmifoth 
tales, news, the reference being to the persuasive 
eloquence of Jewish pedlars. Cf. Smouch sb. 2 ] 

f I. slang. A Jew. Obs, 

1703 tr. Bosnian's Guinea igo They are as Impertinent 
and Noisie as the Smouse or German J ews at their Synagogue 
at Amsterdam. 1761 Colman Genius, Prose on Sev. Occas, 
(1787)1, 3s [Earring-] bobs or drops. ., which also the in- 
sinuating Smouse soon provided for her. 1785 Macklin 
Man of World it. 30,1 honour the smouse ;. .it was devilish 
clever— the Jew distilling the Eeeshop's brains. 

2 . S. African . An itinerant trader. Also attrib. 

1850 R. G. Cumming Hunter's Life S. Africa (1902) 13/2 
Heie we met a 1 smouse or trader, coming down the 
country. 1883 Olive Schreiner Story Afr. Farm 11. iii, 
A spiay of orange-blossom which she had bought from a 
smouse. 1890 Eng, Illustr. Mag. Nov. 1x2, I. .did a little 
in the • smouse 1 line. 

Hence Smoirsing vbl, sb. Also Smou/ser. 

c *876 Sir B. Frere in J. E. Carlyle Y. Africa St Mission 
Fields (1878) 103 Thisprocess of smousing, as it is termed 
in local slang. xgo3 E. Glanville Diamond Seekers 223 
We are smousers (traders), said Amos. 

Smouse (smauz), v. Also 8 smouze. [app. 
ad. G. schmausen (LG. smilsen ) to feast, to drink 
or eat luxuriously.] a. intr. To feast, b. trans. 
To eat up, consume, as a delicacy. 

*775 Election Ball. 64 Let me, my dear, quaff my Beer, 
Smouze and carouze. X840 J, H. Frere Aristophanes' 
Acharnians Wks. III. 50 Some that require Quickly to be 
broil d, devour’d aud smoused, On the spot, piping hot. 

t Smout, ppl. a. Sc. Obs .‘- 1 [ad. MDu. ghe- 
smouten , pa. pple. of smelten to smelt.] Smelted. 

* 5,95 D. Wedderburne Compt Buik (S.H.S.) 30 Ane 
schip pund gad Iron and . . four 11b. round wecht smout iron. 

Smout : see Smolt sb. and Smoot. 

Smoutoh, variant of Smouoh sb. and v. 

Smowi, obs. form of Smook, smoke. 

Smowt, obs. form of Smolt sb. and a. 
Smuokle(r, obs. forms of Smuggle(b. 
Smudge (smodg), jj.i [Related to Smudge 
v.l Cf. the earlier Smutoh sb., to which this has 
the same correspondence as sludge to slutch.] 


1 . A dirty mark or slain, esp. such as is caused by 
a smear or by trying to rub out a previous mark. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 59 <> A long sooty 
smudge upon the lining of my coach. X846 D. Jerrold 
Mrs. Candle xviii, And you think I didu’t .see the smudges 
of court plaster about her face? 186a Lytion Str. Story 
II. 93, I nibbed the circle and the pentaclc away,, .leaving 
but an undistinguishable smudge behind. 1874. IiUknanu 
My Time vi 48 Like a smudge from a lead pencil. 
fig. 1891 Hardy Tess (1900) 38/1 The smudge which Tess 
had set upon that nobility. 

b. transf. A blurred indistinct mass or area. 
1871 Miss Mulock Fair France 3 Mixing eaith mid sky 
in one settled * smudge ’. 1883 Mattclt. Exam. 11 June 57 
Wales and Scotland [in common maps] are simply smudges 
of mountains. 

2 A smeary condition, substance, etc.; the result 
of smearing or dit lying. 

1830 Mareyat King's Own xxvi The master, .finds one 
day that his sextant-case is all of a smudge. 1837 Win 1 tout 
BA. Ttndes (1842) 260 The oil, thegiease and consequent 
‘ smudge 1 incur a good poi lion of unelommess. 1864 Sac. 
Sci. Rev. 165 The countryman who. .declmed that it [a 
pictuie] was nothing but * smudge ’. 
b. icchn. The scum of paint. 

1823 P. Nicholson Bract, Builder e,vs The scum is culltrl 
smudge, and is used for outside work. 1879 Cassell's 
Teclui. Educ. IV. 207/1 Smudge, which consists ol the 
refuse from paint and varnish pots, and tlierefoie contains 
a numbei of fatty, oily substances. 

3 . Very small coal ; fine slack, coal dust. 

1883 in Gresley Glass. Coal-tu. 228. 1890 Pall Mall (',. 
4 Oct. 7/2 Small coal, such as smudge and slack, mu 
plentiful. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., ai, smudge-fat cd, -pot ; also 
smudge-coal, blind-coal, stone-coal {Impel ial 
Diet. 18B2). 

1883 Fortn. Rev. 1 Sept. 433 Huge poles.. smeaied over 
by a property-man with a smudge-pot. x8ox II. Herman 
His Angel v. 96 A grimy, smudge-faced, hall-tagged ui chili. 

Smudge (smedg), sb .2 [Related to SmujjuE: v. 2 ] 

1 . A sutfocaling smoke. Now U.S. 

1767 Mason in Corrcsp. w. Gray (1853) 40*1 I will sacri- 
fice the first stanza on your critical altar, and let it con- 
sume either in flame or smudge as it cIkiosc. 1781 J. 
IIuhon Tour to Caves (ed. 2) Gloss. 96 Smudge, a 
suffocating smoke. 1879 Burroughs Locusts <J- Wild 
Honey 123 No smoke or smudge. 1896 Pall Mall Mag. 
Sept. 63 A small fire of giecn wood was making a smoke— 
or ‘ smudge ’, to use the Floridan vernacular. 

2 . A heap of combustibles ignited and emitting 
dense smoke, usually made with the object of re- 
pelling mosquitoes, etc. Chiefly U.S. and Canada. 

1842 Mrs. C. M. Kirkland Forest Life xviii. 1 . 183 , 1 have 
had a‘ smudge’ made in a chafing-dish at my bed-side, 
x88o Mary Fitzgibbon Trip to Manitobax. 114 A smudge 
(a fire of chips mulched with wet hay or green twigs 
when well stai ted, to create smoke). *893 Earl Dunmokb 
Pamirs I. 346 We had three or four smudges made, the 
smoke from which nearly blinded us, 
attrib. 1882 Harper's Mag. Oct. 724 The most effectual of 
these is to kindle smudge fires about the vineyard. 

Smudge (sm^dg), sbfi [f. Smudge vf\ A 
slight sign or indication {of laughter, etc.). 

x866 Carlyle Remin. (1881) II. 126 A bright dimpling 
chuckle sometimes (smudge of laughter, the Scotch call it). 
1898 G. A. Smith H. Drummond i. (1899) 3 There was ne\cr 
a glimpse of a phylactery nor a smudge of 1 unction * 

T Smudge, a. Obs.~~ l [Related to Smudge v . 2 
Cf. Smug a.] Smart, trim. 

1396 Nasiie Saffion Walden Wks. (Grosart) III, 138 A 
smudge piece of a handsome fellow it hath bccnc in his 
dayes, but now he is olde and past his best. 

Smudge (smzidg), V.i Forms: 5 smoge, 6 
smoudge, 7 smodge, smooge, 6-7, 9 smudge. 
[Of obscure origin ; cf. the later Smutch v.] 

1 . trans. To soil, stain, blacken, smirch; to maik 
with dirty stains or smears. 

C1430 Ereemasonry (i860) 744 Kepe thyn hondes, fayi 
and wel, From fowle smogynge of thy towel. 1348 Elyu i , 
Atratus, blacked or smudged [1565 Cooper smoud^eil], 
1604 T. M. Black Bk. D j b, 1 he Sheetes smudged so dui til) . 
1609 Huy wood Brit. Ttoy v. Kpil., The God wlio.e face is 
.Smoog’d with smoke and fiar. *637 — Picas. Dial, iv, 
Wks. 1874 VI. 157 To be smudg’d and grim'd with soot. 
1828 Carr Craven Gloss., Smudged, begrimed. 1841 J. 1 . 
Hi WLnir Parish Clerk II. 195 His coat .. smudged foi 
several iuches up the sleeve of the left arm with die wiping-, 
of his pens. X887 Dowui.n Shelley I. i. 30 With face aud 
hands smudged and stained by explosive powdeis and 
virulent acid-,. 

fg. ibos Hovo to choose a Good Wife v. ii, The beauty of 
the mind, Which neither time can alter. . nor the black hand 
of envy Smudge and disgrace, 1896 Boston (Mass.) frnl. 29 
Feb. 5/1 Halifax Chronicle smudged [=charged with libel], 

b. To rub out or in, to paint or lay on, etc., 
in a smearing or daubing manner. 

1863 Slang Did. 237 Smudge, to smear, obliterate. 1878 
[G. N. Banks] About some Fellows 26 [Ho] made a ton* 
siderably worse mess trying to smudge it out. 1899 J. U. 
Millajs Sir y, E. Millais II. xvii. 213 The critics insisting 
. .that it was a^ stuffed biid, just smudged into tile picture. 
1901 J. Black's Caip. <7 Build, 42 Everybody, even the 
youngest boy, imagines he can ‘smudge’ paint. 

c. absol. To make or leave a stain. 

S902 Longinan's Mag. May 4 The soil here, coloured by 
old Devon Sandstone, smudges red, not brown. 

2 . To bungle, make a mess of (something). 

1864 Whyte Melville Brookes of Bridlemere xviii, He 
smudged it awfully, but we got over without a toil 1 

Hence Smu’cLging ppl, a. 

a x86i Mrs. Browning Par. Theocritus Poet. Wks. (1904) 



SMUDGE. 

584 One shaggy eyebrow draws its smudging road Straight 
through my ample front, from ear to ear. s 

Sinudg 6 (anuria), 0.2 Now dial, and U.S. 
1.01 obscure origin,] 

1 * t an i\ tf- To care (herring) bysmoking. Obs .- 1 

.alhwelrs ‘ Sinudee . to sti/lp. ' ;= 

ceitified. 


« 1 ~ u gening; Dy smotung. UOS .— 1 

'euffied S Smud&e ' 10 stifle> North: is not otherwise 

*5?9 Nasiie Lenten Stu/fe Wks. (Grosart) V. 230 In the 
cwifi of catching or taking it, and smudging it (marchant- 
and chapman-able as it should be),it sets a-worke thousands. 
, »• u -?' 10 make a smoky fire in (a tent, etc.): 
to fill with smoke from a smudge. 

1891 in Cent. Diet. 

2 . intr. To smoulder. 
i8afi Brockett JV. C. Gloss., Smudge, to burn without a 
name, or -any appeaiauce of fire, except smoke. 1892 Whitby 
Gas. 13 May 2 Ihe bed and bed-clothes which burned and 
smudged for a considerable time before the fire was ex- 
tinguished, 

+ Smudge, ». 3 Obs. rare. [Of obscure origin : 
the sense agrees with that of Smug v . 1 For the 
form cf. Smudge «.] trans. To make smart 01 
trim ; to deck or trick up. 

*589 Greene_ Af cuaphon (Arb.) 92 Doron smudgde him- 
selfe vp, and lumpde a inairiage with.. Caimela. 1593 
Nashe Four Lett . Con/. Wks. (Grosait) II. 279 WhiLe wine 
..is good for nothing, but to wash sores in, and smudge 
vp withered beauty with. x$9 6 — Saffron Walden Wks. 
(Grosart) III. 135 He. .stood. .by the glasse,. .currying and 
smudging and pranking himselfe vnmeasurably. 

Smudge (smvdg), vP Sc. and north, dial. 
Also smoodge. [Of obscure origin; connexion 
with G. dial, schmuhen (MHG. smutzen ) to smile, 
is very doubtful, but cf. next and Smoucjb vM 
intr. To laugh quietly or to oneself. 

1808 Jamieson, To Smite , or Smudge, to laugh in one’s 
sleeve, to laugh in a clandestine way. Lolhfan]. i8aa 
blactew, Mag. Mar* 3x2 Ye needna smudge and laugh at 
me now. 1828 Moir Mamie Waueh xvii, Aim-and-arm 
together, smoodging and laughing like daft. 1861 Quin 
Heather Lintie (1863) 96 Weel may he smudge within his 
sleeve At our attempts his snares tae leave. 

Smudge (simrig), vf> rare. [Cf. Smouoh vJ] 
trans. To smouch, to caress. 

1844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons f W. xliv, She smudged 
them and kissed them so very naturally. 

Smudged (smztdgd), ppl. a. [f. Smudge 0.1] 
Marked with smudges ; smeared, besmirched ; 
applied in a smeary manner. 

1624 Heywqod 6 itnaik. iv. 199 To bee seene..with a 
smodged face. 1658 Rowland tr. Monfet's TJuat. Ins. 
1037 Having a black smudged face. 1839 Thackeray 
Major Gahagan vi, Uncurled wigs, smudged rouge, blear 
eyes. 1897 Bookman Jan. 122/2 A smudged half sheet 
of paper with bald facts. 

Hence Smu'clgedly adv., in a smudged manner. 
18B9 Fabian Ess. 317 We shall see as in a glass, darkly, or 
smudgedly,..that confrontation of rich and poor. 
Smudger (snurdgai). [f. as prec.] One who 
smudges. 

1884 Punch 13 Sept. J29/1 Away with all your ‘turps’ 
and tubes, oh, smudgers on the shore. 1887 H. Phatt Jesus, 
Bar JXabba, etc. 311 And the man called the name of his 
wife Ghavah (smudger), for she was the stainer of life. 

Smudgily (smwdgili), adv. [f. Smudgy a. i] 

In a smudgy manner. 

1864 Athenaeum No. 1891. 121/2 The details.. are care- 
lessly, even smudgily, put in. 1887 Hissey Holiday on 
Road 229 Are we to.. ignore the picturesque wholly for 
the smudgily suggestive ? 

Smudgin.es S (sms-d^ines). [f. as prec.] The 
state, character, or quality of being smudgy. 

*864 Spectator 31 Dec. 1311 Some of the smudginess that 
here and there disfigures th e facsimiles. 1881 Academy 
13 Aug. 128/2 These reproductions, .are pervaded by an 
unpleasant smudginess. 

Smudgy (sms-dgi), a. 1 [f. Smudge sb. 1 or a. 1 ] 

1 . Grimy, dirty ; marked with smudges. 

1859 J. R. Green Lett, (igoi) 1. 32 Some one.. who can 

paint without having her fingers always smudgy. 1867 
Miss 13 it addon Doctor's Wife i, The young man with the 
smudgy nose was an author. 

Comb. 1807 Outing XXX. 213/2 As if by magic hundiecls 
of sxnudgy-iaced love-pledges surround you. 

2 . Smeared, smeary ; bluired, indistinct. 

1865 Sat. Rev. 16 Dec. 675/1 It does not follow that, 
because an etching is black and smudgy, it has depth and 
power. 1875 Zoologist X. 4485 Dull, smudgy brown . . lends 
secui ity to the brooding bird. 

fig. 1887 Jessopp Arcadypvi. 170 A smudgy surface of 
dieary, dismal, dull, dead-alivism. 

Smudgy (sm»'dgi), a* [f. Smudge sb. 2 or v. 2 ] 

1 . dial. a. Stifling, stuffy, b. Thick, foggy. 

1847 Halliw. s.v., The fire is so large that it makes the 
room feel quite hot and smudgy. 1871 Peacock Ralf 
Skirl. II. 182 If it wasn't so. .smudgy we should see ’em. 

2 . Giving out much smoke; smoky. 

*878 Pop. Set. Monthly XIII. 267 If more light was 

needed, other smudgy lamps were added. 1905 Black w. 
Mag. Dec. 768/1 He built a fire— a smouldering smudgy fire. 

t Smug, sb. 1 Obs. [Of obscure origin ; cf. 
Smuggy a . J A blacksmith. 

1600-9 Rowlands Knave of Clubbes (Percy Soc.) 34 A 
smug of Vulcan's forging trade. x6zg Dekkkr London's 
Tembe 123 Woikc, my fine smugges. 1709 E. Ward Hud. 
Rediv. 1. 133 * You’re an impudent slut, cries the smug at 
his bellows. 

Smug (smpg), sb, 2 [f. Smug «.] 

n.l CSV .C Jo ticod tie n quo 


smug (sraz-g), so.- l 1 * “ J 

Smug (and Sir Smug) is used as a suggestive personal 
name by Cowper Hope 413 and 438. 
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T Univ. slang. A quiet hard-working student. 

33 I 4 ar> 4/7 A ‘ imi 'g ’ was always un- 
popular, but all unpopular persons weie not smugs, The 
quiet smug was generally not a rich man. 1884 Radford 
m Birrell Obiter Dicta 212 He had many friends at 
uement s Inn who were not smugs, nor, indeed, reading 
men in any sense. ° 

trans/ x888 Pall Mall G. 17 May 1/1 The Conservative 
tree and easy voters— unlike the Liberal smugs— ‘would 
have their holidays . 

2 . A smug or self-satisfied person. 

1891 Sat. Rev. 13 June 70 1 The ocean of silly cant which 
nas been poured forth on the occasion by smugs and prigs# 

Smug (sm#g), a. Also 6 smogue, smoog, 
o~7 smugg(e. [Of doubtful origin ; the form is 
against its being ad. LG. smith (whenee Da. smith, 
Sw. smttkh, G. schmitck ) pretty, nice, as the change 
of k to g would be very irregular.] 

. t Of m£ tle persons : Trim, neat, spruce, smart ; 
in later use, having a self-satisfied, conceited, or 
consciously respectable aii. 

The word has been in very common use from the 16th 
cent., and the earlier sense shades imperceptibly into the 
later, so that quotations cannot be separated. 

1 SS I Robinson tr. More's Utopia 1. (1895) 11 They be so 
smugge and smoethe, that they haue not so much as one 
lieare of an honest man. 1581 Rica Farew. K j, The Duke . . 
percetuyng him to bee a proper smogue yong man, gaue 
hym entertainment. 1613 Heywood Brazen Age 11. iv, I 
was when I was borne A pretty smug knaue. z66a Pbpys 
D iary 28 Mar., To the Office with Tom, who looks mighty 
smuguponhis marriage. 1706 Estcourt Pair Example 
y. 1, lhou hast a handsom smug Neighbour that I believe 
knows her as well. 1740 Lady M. W. Montagu Lett. I. 
124 He is a patrician too, and a smugger gentleman than 
Livy or any of his heroes. x8ra Byron Ch. Har. 1. Ixix, 
Then thy spruce_ citizen, wash'd artizan, And smug 
apprentice gulp their weekly air. 1859 Thackeray Virgin. 
II. 337 A smug officer of the United States Government. 

S Sharman Hist. Swearing i. a The,. smug undertakers 
e neighbouring Soho. “ 

b. Of women or girls. (Common c 1590-4550 
in the older sense of the word.) 

159° Greene Never too late (ifioo) 98 Nowe Gods blessing 
on thy heart (quoth Callena) for lotting such a smugge 
lasse. 1627 Felt-ham Low Count. (1677) 47 As smug as a 
Lady that hath newly loekt up her Colours, and laid by 
[rons. 1677 Otway Cheats of Scapin 1. i, She is indeed 
od smug lass. 1701 Steele Grief a la Mode ni. i. Oh, 

— smug old woman i There’s no enduring her affecta- 
tion of youth. 

2 . Of the face (person, etc.): Smooth, sleek; also, 
in later use = sense 5. 

1582 Stanyhurst AEneis n. (Arb.) 59 His tayle smoog 
[L. lubrica] thirling, slyke breast to Titan vpheauing. 
I $9 a i/tvt Midas iv. i, Cross-gartred Swaines, & Dairie 

f irles, With faces smug, and round as Pearles. 1593 G. 

Iarvey Pierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) II. 59 A slicke for- 
head, a smugg countenaunce. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche 
vi. iv, Those dangerous Sirens whose smug maiden face 
Is ugly mortal Treason’s burnish'd Glass. 171a Steele 
Spectator No. 428 r i The Instrument which is to make 
your Visage less horrid and your Person more smug. X790 
Cowper Odyss, xv. 404 Sleek their heads And smug their 
countenances. 185a Thackeray Esmond 1. x, It was edify- 
ing to behold him, fresh shaved and with smug face, sing, 
ing out ‘Amenl’ x8oz Mrs. Oliphant Hist. Sk. Q. Anne 
v. (1894) 237 Jeremy Bentham, in whose smug countenance 
Mill divined unspoken offences. 

^ 3 . Of things : Smooth, clean, neat, trim, or tidy; 
in later use, having an. appearance suggestive of 
complacency or respectability. 

1596 Shaks, 1 Hen. IV, in. i 102 The smug and Siluer 
Trent. 1603 Dekker Wonderful Year Wks. (Grosart) I, 

84 The skie..lookte smug and smoothe, and had not so 
much as a wart sticking on her face. 1620 Markham 
Farm. Husb. 11. xviii. (1668) 88 The Come, .falls away and 
leaves the_cora clean and smug of itself. 1777 Mme. 

Putting on clean linnen, a 

9,. T'»— A D7..J 't. 


D’Arblay Early Diary, journ., _ 0 , „ 

tidy gown, and smug cap. 1841 De Quincey Rhetoric 
(i860) 376 The smug and scanty draperies of his style, 187a 
J_. Hatton Memorial Window II, 262 To them, the smug 
signboards have been coffin plates. 

1 4 . Of language : Smooth, neat. Obs. 

1607 Walkingtqn Opt. Glass Z29 A smug neate stile,., 
vernished phrases. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xvii. clxxxvni, 
His soft smug words tickle your wanton ear. x68a Annot. 
on Glanvill 184 That trim and smug saying. 

5 . Indicative of, characterized by, complacency 
or conscious respectability. 

1851 D. Jerrold St. Giles xi. 103 Human arrogance, . .in 
the smug belief of its own election,.. looks upon its fellow 
; .as irrevocably lost. 1859 Kingsley Misc. II. 102 Address- 
ing the audience, .in the most smug and self-satisfied tone. 
1885 Athenaeum 3o_ May 688 A man of smug expediency 
and polite compromise. 

6. Comb., as smug-faced, -looking, - skinned . 

1575 Gascoigne Herbs Wks. 173 , 1 coulde haue hi ought a 

noble regiment Of sraugskinnde Nunnes into my countrey 
soyie, 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks, n. 252/1 The fourth 
that entred . . Was . . a smugfaced furie. 1720 Ramsay 
Wealth 113 Thrice lucky pimps, orsmug-fac’d wanton fair. 
1876 Miss Braddon J. Haggards Daw. II, 2 The smug, 
faced deacons, in their glossy Sunday coats. 1895 * Ian 
Maclaren ’ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush i, A trim, smug, 
looking teacher's house. 

Smug (sm»g), 0.1 Also 7 smugg(e. [f.prec.] 
1 . trans. To smarten up (oneself or another, 
one’s appearance, etc.); to make trim or gay. 
Freq. with up. 

(a) 1588 Greene PerimedesTo Rdr,, To enter parlee with 
his wif, smugd vp in her best apparrell. 1599 Dekker 
Shoemaker's Holiday in. iv, Mistress, smug up your looks; 
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o’) v '£L t J l Y°ur best apparel. 1623 Middleton Sc Rowley 
bp. Gipsy iv. 1, Smug up your beetle-brows, none look 
grimly. 1673 Wycherley Love in Wood m. ii, If she has 
smugged herself up for me, let me prune and flounce my 
peiuke a little for her. *750 F. Coventry Hist. Pompey r. 
ix, Your ..master,, has been smugging up his pietty face. 
1773 tr. J. F. de Isla's Friar Gerund iv. iii. 68 He had 
smugged himself up, it is evident, with the utmost pro- 
lixity. 1888 Blackw. Mag, June 788 This worthy tutor, 
doubtless ‘smugged up’ in his Sunday suit. 

(4 ) 1S98 E. Guilpin Skial, (1878) 65, 1 must craue A little 
labour to be smug d, and haue A blessing of Rose-water. 
1602 Marston Ant. <y Mel. ni. Wks. 1856 1. 37, 1 have put 
on good cioathes, and smugd my face. 1654 G avion Pleas. 
Notes iv. xvil 260 But to the Pole annex your Brasen 
L ja -sun, 1 is not to smug one then, but to amare one. X772 
tr. J. F.de Isla’s Friar Gerund ii. v. 362 Our Friar Gerund 
was so shaved, and combed, and smugged, and spruced, that 
it was a delight to behold his face. 1841 Peter Parley's 
Ann. II. 234 Poor old Goody Clackett had little thoughts 
of ever being smugged.. to make a guy on the fifth of 
November. 184* L.-Hunt Seer (1864) n. 74 All the 
tnoroughfares in towns near London.. have wonderfully 
plucked up, and smugged themselves of late years. 

D. absol. To put on a smait or smug expression, 
1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. V, ccxcii, The Bloat 
^ ace of Rusticitie, Smuggs, looking in A Miirour. 17x9 
D Uefey Pills V. 74 You smug, you trick, You toss a 
twire, a grin. 

2 . To smarlen up (a thing); to fit zip (a room, 
etc.) neatly or nicely, rare. 

*598 Florio, Brandire, to trick, smug, spruce, or trim vp 
any thing. 1745 H. Walpole Lett. (1846) II. 64 The 
moment I have smugged up a closet or a diessing-room, I 
have always warning given me, that my lease is out. 1751 
Ibid. 399 The chapel is vety pretty, and smugged up with 
tiny pews. 

Hence Smugged ppl, a. (also Comb.) ; Bmu-g- 
ging vbl. sb. 1 

1706 Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) 1. 2x7 Dr. Green was a little 
spruce smugg’d fac’d . . Chaplain. 17x9 D’Urfey Pills IV. 
319 Diapers smugg’d Pientices. 1736 Ainsworth r, A 
smugging up, ornatus nitidus. 

Smtlg (sm»g), 0.2 slang. [Of doubtful origin.] 

1. trans. To steal, filch, run away with. 

1835 T. Hook Sayings Ser. 11. Man of Many Friends 
3=o Some cold cream, which she had smugged from 
Mrs. Abberly. 1834 R. H. Fhoude Rem. (1838) I. 3S6, I 
have had a horse, which I have been cool enough to smug 
from the Bishop s stables. 1851 Mayuew Land. Lab. I. 
Wf After that he used to go ‘smugging’ (running away 
with) other people's things. 

2 . intr. To copy surreptitiously ; to crib. 

a i860 Alb. Smith Med. Stud. (1861) 54 Copying out their 
notes in little, that they may smug from them when locked 
up m the examination-room. 

3. trans. To hush up (a matter). 

1857 Morning Chron. 3 Oct. 8/3 She wanted however 
guarantee that the case should be smugged, or, in other 
words, compromised. 

4. To arrest, put in. prison. 

1896 A. Morrison Child Jago 247 His father had been 
smugged. 

Hence Smtfgging vbl. sb. 2 (See quots.) 

1835 . Hone Every-day Bk. I. 253 When any game was 
out, . .it was lawful to steal the thing played with ; this was 
called smugging. x86x Mayhew Loud. Lab. III. 58 Land- 
lord (collaring the bell). Smuggings 1 pursession is nine 
points of the law! 1864 Slang Diet. 237 Smuggings ,, . 
shouted out by boys, when snatching the tops, or small 
play property, of other lads. 

Smug-boat. (See quot.) 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk ^ Smug-boats, contraband 
traders on the coast of China; opium boats. 

Smu-ggiab., a. rare- 0 , [f. Smug a.] Somewhat 
smug or trim. Hence Smu’ggisMy adv. 

1736 Ainsworth Eng.-Lat. Diet . t. s.v, 


Smuggle (sm»gT), 0.1 Also 7 smuckle, 8 
smugle. [App. of LG. or Du. origin. The earlier 
form smuckle corresponds to LG. smukkeln (G. 
dial, schmuckeln, schmucheln) or Du. smokkeltn , 
while the slightly later smuggle agrees with LG. 
smuggeln (G. schmuggeln , Da. smugle, Norw. 
smugla, Sw. smuggla). The origin of the term, 
and the precise relationship of the two types, is 
not clear. Cf. Smuggler, which appears earlier.] 
1 . trans. To convey (goods) clandestinely into 
(or out of) a countiy or district, in order to avoid 
payment of legal duties, or in contravention of 
some enactment ; to bring in, over, etc., in this way. 
a 1687 Petty Pol. Arith. iv. (1691) 84 Two Hundred 
thousand pounds smuckledby the Merchants. 1687 MiicE 
Gt. Fr. Did. xi. To Smuckle. See to Smuggle. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), To Smuggle Goods, to run them 
ashore, or bring them in by stealth, without paying the 
Custom. 1790 Burke Fr, Rev. 36 In order afterwards to 
smuggle them back again into this country. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev, 1. 11. v, Weapons, military stores can he smuggled 
over (if the English do not seize them). 1846 M c Cullocr 
Acc. Brit. Evtp. (1854) II. 397 The means of preventing 
its being smuggled or the duty evaded, 
b. intr. To practise smuggling. 

1697DAMPIER Voy. (1729) I. 308 The Spaniards can and 
will Smuggle (as _ our Seamen call Trading by stealth) as 
well as any Nation that I know. 1830 Marryat King's 
Own xxiu, We don’t mean to smuggle any more. 1845 
M c Culloch Taxation 11. vi. (1852) 251 The temptation Lo 
smuggle was diminished. 

+ 2 . To smuggle the coal (sec quot.). slang. Obs. 
1687 Miijge Gt. Fr. Diet , xi, To smuggle the Coal, to make 
people believe one has no Money when the Reckoning is to 
be paid. 
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3 . trarnf, a. To get possession of by stealth. 
1766 Gray Kingsgate 3 The pious resolution To smuggle 
a few years, c 1790 in Hone Every-day Bk. (1827) II. 832, 
I shall prove the Excise Office to be the greatest smuggle[rj 
in the nation, for they smuggled the ground fiom the public. 

1 ). To convey, etc., in a stealthy or clandestine 
manner. Const, with advs. and preps., as away, 
in , into, off \ out of, through, etc. 

X783 W. Gordon Livy v. it. (1823) 400 Among all that 
number a single Plebeian could not be smuggled in. 18x6 
Scott Old Mori, x, She smuggled him out of the garrison 
through the pantry window. 1853 Lytton My Novel xii. 
xxxi,l have two private bills I want to smuggle through 
Parliament. 1873 Black Adv, Phaeton xiii. 177 On our 
entrance the document was hastily folded up and smuggled 
away. 

c. intr. To make ^stealthily. 

1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. (Tauchn.) X. 263 These good 
people are smuggling off. Let them go in peace. 

t Smuggle, w. 2 06 s, [Of obscure origin : cf, 
Snuggle ©.] irons. To cuddle, fondle, caress. 

1679 Prance Narr. Polish Plot 36 This pretious Saint. . 
hath been seen to., kiss her many times over, as if it had 
been part of her Penance to be most filthily smuggled. 1698 
Farquhar Love <£• Bottle 1. i, Oh, the little Lips ! — and ’tis 
the best natur’d little dear. — (Smuggles and kisses it.) *709 
Brit. Apollo No. 73. 3/1 He was smugling Blouze. 17x9 
I) Urfey Pills II. 195 He Smuggled her, and Squeez’d her. 

absol. 1709 E. Warp Hied. Redtv. 1. 68 You may smuggle 
and grope. 

Smtrggleable, a. [f. Smuggle vX] Capable 
of being smuggled. 

1805 Southey m Life (1850) II. 332 Only a box at a time, 
of such a smuggleable size that a man can easily carry it. 

Smuggled (stmrg’ld), ppl. a. [f. as prec.] 
Imported, brought in, conveyed, etc., by stealth. 

1706 E. Ward Wooden World Dtss. (1708) 68 Many a 
Boat-Load of smuggl’d Ware has he popt forth at his Gun- 
room Ports. 1810 Crabbe Borough xviii. 178 By smuggled 
news From neighb’ring village told. 1836 Marryat Pirate, 
etc. (Rtldg.) i6g [They] handed up all the smuggled goods. 
*894 Mrs. Dyan Man's Keeping (1899) 8 The consciousness 
of that smuggled paper made her nervous. 

Smuggler (sm»’gbi). Also 7 smuckellor, 
smuokler. [ad. LG. smukkeler , Du. smokkelaar, 
or LG. smugg(e)!er (G. schmuggler, Sw. smug- 
glare)'. see Smuggle vX] 

1 . One who smuggles commodities ; esp. one who 
makes a trade or practice of smuggling. 

x66i Proclamation 9 Aug., A sort of leud people called 
Smuckellors, never heard of before the late disordered times, 
who make it their tiade .to steal and defraud His Majesty 
of His Customs. 1670 Blount Glossogr. (ed. 3), Smuglers, 
are stealeis of Customs; well known upon the Thames, 
* 74 ° Wesley Wks. (1872) I. 289 He declared before us all 
that he was a Smuggler. 1779 Mirror No. 62, He had 
served with eclat in the corps established for repressing 
smugglers of tobacco. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev . 1. vi. i\Z 
Smuggleis of salt go openly in aimed bands. 1870 F. R. 
Wilson Ch. Lindisf. 36 It had theieputation. ,ofb< ‘ 


haunt of smugglers. ~ * e * n ® 

. trails/. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev.ru The infectious stuff which 
is imported by the smugglers of adulterated metaphysics. 
1849-30 Alison Hist. Enrobe V III. 1 . § 30. 150 An immense 
iii* t he x ^1 ^° r kehonf of the great Imperial Smuggler 

2. A vessel employed in smuggling. 

*799 Naval Citron, II. 443 The Assistance Smuggler, from 
Guernsey. *836 Marryat Pirate, etc. (Rtldg.) 164 This 
Vfssejymustbe a smuggler. *894 K. Hewat Little Scottish 
if or tax. 12 live casks landed fiom the smuggler weresafelv 
deposited. 1 

8. attrib. and Comb., as smuggler boat, devil, 
dogger, -hunting. 

1776 Aim. Reg. 135 His majesty’s sloop Princess Anne 
fell in with a smuggler dogger in the fiith of Forth. x8*s 
ocott Giiy M . xlv, Thae smuggler deevils. 186a Thornbury 
turner I. ,333 He beat about year after year in all sorts of 
.wiiuggler boats. 1899 Somerville & Ross Irish R. M . 202 
ile nad taken up the unpioii table task of smuggler-huntine. 

Smugglery (snm-gbri). [f. Smuggle vX Cf. 
13 a. smiglen, Sw. smuggleri, Du. smokkelarij ; 
also LG. smugg-, G. schnniggelei.) Smuggling, 
*895 United Service Mag. 212 This time, as doubtless 
often before, Mrs. S. succeeds in her smugglery. 
Smuggling (sme-glirj), vbl. sb. [f. Smuggle 
v.ij Clandestine importation of goods, etc. 

R I «nm‘£ H £fr EB *r Cya 7 §,” m &Hngi a cant Term for the 
Running of Goods. 1769BLACKSTONE Comm. IV. i ss Smue- 
g ing, or the offence of importing goods without paying the 
duties imposed thereon by the laws of the customs and 
excise. 1843 M°Culloch Taxation H. tx. (i 8 “ ) 3 » The 

XrW 0 SUppres3 is to render it unprofitable. 

X894 J. Macintosh Ayrshire Nts. Entert. vii. xoo The 
®^. tea i tobacco, and brandy formed one of the 
staple industries of the place, 

attrib. 1698 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) IV. 409 Mr. David 
v’. fi° min,tted 0 to , New ,« ate for Alsmugllng tradeS 
paid his fine. 1748 A man s Hoy. 1. ix. 85 These smuggling 
^^Seraents are^ doubtless very extensive. 1818 l^fcorr 

^luggfing adventure! ? ^ WiIs ° D in a perilous 
(f mB 'glirj), ppl. a. [f. Smuggle 
a Of perso 11 ^ ^ ° r ^ en ^ a 2 e( ^ * n smuggling : 

out 8 kw S o°r T I ^', in £<*^(1837) IV. i. 10 A pirate, or an 
xxi i ^ f R»F 1,ng r ban f I ,V l82 4 “ Rtdgauntlet ch. 
let P*V^t T ggl “ g fel1 ^ ? demanded Redgaunt- 

b. Of vessels. 

Peri, propeily an attributive use of the vbl. sb. 


1813 Examiner aa Feb. 122/2 The prisoner., was mate of 
a smuggling cutter. 1815 Scott Guy M, iii, A smuggling 
lugger from the Isle of Man. 1836 Marryat Pirate, etc 
(Rtldg.) 174, 1 . .have sent them in the smuggling vessel. 

+ Smuggling-ken. Cant. Obs. [Cf. Smuggle 
v. 2 ] A brothel. 

172S New Cant. Did. s.v. C ticket ting, He has pick'd up 
the Blowse, and they are pik’d into that Smuggling-Ken 
a dickering. 

t Sxmrggy, a. Obs. rare. Also 6 smoggy. 
[Cf. Smug so. 1 ] Grimy, smutty. 

015x3 Cocke Lorell's B. xz With smoggy colyers, and 
stynkynge gouge fermeis. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 
1. 124/2 Noble Vulcan, a mad smuggy Smith. 

Smugly (suurgli), adv, [f. Smug a.] In a 
smug, complacent (+ smart or trim) manner. 

1575 Laneham Lett. (1871) 30 Hiz beard smugly shauen. 
1398 Flobjo, Nettamewte, neatly,.. handsomely, smugly. 
1636 S. Holland Zara (1719) 146 Dragons may now se- 
cuiely sleep, and ugly Deformed Orks seem to look smooth 
and smugly. 1^27 Gay Begg, Op. t. iv, Though she be 
never so ugly, Lillies and roses will quickly appear And 
her face look wondjrous smuggly. 1840 Hood Up Rhine 
207 Instead of looking smugly.. The votaries are all so old 
and ugly. 1892 Spectator 16 Jan. 84/1 Just consider what 
the smugly lespectable man has done for himself 

Smugness (smtrgnes). [f. Smug a.] The con- 
dition or quality of being smug. 

1632 Sherwood, Smugnessc, nettetS. 1677 Wycherlfy 
PI, Dealer m. i, She looks like an old Coach new painted ; 
affecting an unseemly Smugness. 1753 H, Walpole Corr. 
(1903) III. 341, I like the smugness of the cathedral, and 
the profusion of the most beautiful Gothic tombs. 1789 
Mrs. Piozz: Journ. France II. 78 No smugness. .ever 
crossed the fancy of Schidone. 1836 'Tail's Mag. III. 491 
It has been . .smoothened, and tamed down to smugness, by 
cultivation, enclosing, and planting. 1883 Contemp. Rev. 
Oct. 602 There is probably nosmugncss in the world compar- 
able to the complacent smugness of our insular ignorance, 
Smuik(e, Srouka, obs. Sc. forms of Shook. 
tSmuTkin. Obs. rare. [? Irish.] (See quot. 
1617.) 

1371 Campion Hist. Irel. ir. v. (1633) 84 Indebted to the 
Citizens of Divelin .. a thousand poundes, wheieof he payde 
not one smulkin. 16x7 Moryson /tin. 1. 284 They [sc. the 
Irish] had also brasse farthings, called smulkins, whereof 
foure made a penny. 

f Smult, pa. pple. Obs .— 1 (Meaning doubtful.) 
C1400 Destr. Troy 911 With a smorther & asmoke smult 
through his nase. 

Smur (smw), sb. dial, and Sc. Also smurr, 
smir(r. [Of obscure origin.] 

1 . Fine ram; drizzle. 

x8o8 Jamieson , , Smurr, a drizzling rain. Ayrs. x8a 3 E. 
Moor Suffolk Words, Smur, small rain. 1878 Good Words 
245 Sunday morning, which was grey with mist and ‘smur ’. 

2 . A drizzle of rain, etc. 

1830 Galt Lawrie T. vn. iii. (1849) 3*5 During the after. 
n° oa a amur « rain came on. 1872 Young Lochlomond 
A canme smir O' a refreshing simmer shower. 
*873 G. C. Davies Mount. $• Mere xix. 176 The morning 
broke with a little wind and a slight smurr of rain. 

Smur (smw), v. dial, and Sc, Also smurr, 
smir(r. [Cf. prec.] intr. To drizzle. 

* 2 *S Jamieson Snppl,, It’s Smwrrin, it rains slightly, 
*838 Holloway Prov. Diet., To smur, to rain lightly and 
mistily. *86x Fitzgerald Lett. I. 472 It has been what 
we call down here 'spurring ’ rather than raining. *8o8 
N. Munro J. Splendid 290 ^Whenever rains are smirring 
and mists are blowing. 

Smurien, obs. form of Smear v, 

Smu'rlin. Shell, dial. [app. aa error for smurs- 
hn (cf. smircelin in the Eng, Dial. Diet.), corre- 
sponding to Icel. smyrslingr.] A species of clam. 

*806 Neill Tour Orkney * Shell. 93 They have abund- 
ance of what are called culleocks and smurlins The 
smurlin or smnthlm is the Mya tiuncata, remarkable for 
eath r r ? PJ° ces l at °ne end. Both these shell- 
fish aie highly relished by the Shetlanders. 

Smu-rry, a. [f. Smur tf/.] Drizzly. 

^ LA ^ K flouse-boatx, The cold hues of green through 
yffiich we had been sailing on this smurry afternoon, 

T bmush, a. Sc. Obs .— 1 (Meaning uncertain ; 
perhaps a later form of Smoch a.) 

1629 Z. Bow Balm of Gilead 107 He..seeth him gaping 
for lyfe lyke a hungry dogge gaping for a smush bone, 

f Smuss, y. Obs .- 1 [f. Muss sb.i- the verb 
muss occurs in Line. dial. For the prefixed s - cf 
Smeuse sb. and &.] trans. To take by force; to 
grab, seize, or snatch. 

1736 Eliza Stanley tr. Hist, dn Prince Titi 14 He denied 
himself the Enjoyment of such Knicknacks as were given 
him, and would scramble for and smuss [F. grapilleri those 
ofother Children his Playfellows. ^ 1 

Smut (smut), sb. Also 7-8 smutt, 8-0 smoot. 
[Related to Smut Cf. LG. schmutt, G. schmutz, 
in sense 1 ; also MH G. smuz, smutz fat, grease, 

G. schnmiz (Sw. smuts, Da. smuds) dirt, filth. 

See also Shot 

The adj. smutty is recorded earlier in most of the senses 
and the sb. may be mainly a back-formation from this,] ‘ 

X. A fungous disease affecting various plants 
esp, cereals, which are spoiled by the grain being 
wholly or partly converted into a blackish 
also, one or other of the fungi (species 
of Usttlaginem) causing the disease. 

1665 Phil Trans. J. 93 Meldew, Blasting, Smut. *66g 
Wokudgk Syst. Agrtc. (x68i) 214 Smut seems to proceed 


from the same cause, a 1722 Lisle Hush. (1757) xp Such 
grain was apt to carry a smut. 1796 Withering Brit. PI. 
(ed. 3) IV. 388 This is the Smut, so frequently found upon 
the ears of different sorts of growing corn, and also upon 
grasses. *834 Brit. Husb. I. 379 (L.U.K.), The practice of 
steeping seed-wheat.. applies rather to smut, than to >ust 
or mildew. 2873 H. C. wood Therap, (1879) 555 The Smut 
of Indian Corn ( Ustilago maidis) appears to have active 
medicinal properties. 

b. A smutted grain, rare - 1 . 

1799 Hull Advertiser 23 Feb. 1/1 These machines.. do 
not crush the smuts or bunt in wheat. 

2 . A black mark or stain ; a smudge. Also fig. 
1664 H, More Myst. Iniy. 4 74 That there is not the least 

smutt of Antichristianism in Episcopacy itself. 1671 Wood, 
head AY. 'Teresa 11. ii. 12 All that is fair.. in this world, is 
but a smut with a cole. 1830 4 B. Moubray * Horn. Poultry, 
etc. 163 The smut consists of a black spot on the side of the 
rabbit’s nose. 1861 Fraser's Mag. June 772 A black mark 
on his [re. a rabbit’s] nose, which is called a butteifly smut. 

3. Coal-mining. Bad, soft, earthy coal. 

*686 Plot Staffordsh. 146 Above ground they look for a 
smut as they call it, i.e. a friable black earth. *796 Kir- 
wan Eton. Min. (ed-2) II. 51 .Smut seems also a variety of 
this species [rc. inflammable mineral carbon], but more im- 
pure. 1799 — Geol. Ess. 292 The uppermost seam of coal 
is commonly soft and dusty, it is vulgai ly called smut. 1806 
Phil. Trans. XCVI, 346 Smoot and Fire Clay. x8zo Glovi.k 
Hist. Derby I. 59 Measures of strata:.. Soft coal or smut 
2 ft. 10 in. i860-, in mining glossaries. 

4 . Soot or sooty matter. 

1693 Dryden, etc. Juvenal vi. (1726) 7* The steam of I .amps 
still hanging on her cheeks In ropy Smut. 171a K. Cooke 
Toy. S. Sea 45 Spotted down the Cheeks with white Clay, mid 
some black Streaks of Smut. 1790 Burke Let. Noble Lord 
Wks. VIII. 07 Our most salutary and most beautiful insti- 
tutions yield nothing but dust and smut. 1846 Lanuoii 
/ mag. Conv. II. 91 The furnace is mere smut, and no 
bellows to blow the embers. 1893 Scribner's Mag. June 
778/x The remotest articles of furniture are rife with in- 
finitesimal smut. 

b. A particle of sooty matter. 

1806 Southey Lett. (1856) I. 375 That cursed composition 

of smoke, dust, smuts, human breath, and matsh vapour. 
*849 Lytton Caxtons xiv. ii, A joyous dance of those 
monads, called vulgarly smuts. 1894 Mrs. RncHiB Chap- 
ters Mevt. viii. xo6 A lady sitting with an umbrella in the 
drizzle of rain and falling smuts from the funnel. 

c. A very minute insect. 

1899 Daily News 28 Dec. 6/4 A trout, .grubs in the weed* 

chases larvae, and revels in almost invisible smuts. 

5 . Indecent or obscene language. 

*698 J. Collier Humor. Stage i. (1730) 4 The Modem 

Poets seem to use Smut as the old Ones did Machines, to 
reI ) e X.- a fain . tln g, Invemion. 1707 Reft, upon Ridicule 
206 iis a miserable way of Pleasing, to scatter Smut in 
all your Stories. 1760-2 Goldsmith Cit. W. xlix, The 
gentlemen talked smut, the ladies laughed and were angry. 
x8ax Scott Kenihu. ii, Drunken freaks, and drunken quar- 
rels, and smut, and blasphemy. 1838 Carlyle Fredk. tit. 
vi. iv. (1872) II. 172 Discourse of a cheerful or of a serious 
nature,.. and not the leastsmut permitted. x886 Spectator 
4 Dec. 1621 The public must have titles, or smut, or murder, 
and wishes in its heart always to have two of them together, 
t 0 . slang. (See quot.) Obs .— 44 
x8xa J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Smut, a copper boiler, or 
furnace. 

7 . attrib., as (sense 1) smut bag, corn , fungus , 
machine, spore, etc. ; (sense 5) smut-note ; smut- 
grass D.S., a rush-grass ( Sporobohis Indicus ), the 
spikes of which are usually blackened by a smut. 

S/,eci ' N °- 36 i P13 He teaches the Smut- 
note, the Fustiaii-note, the Stupid-note. i 73 x in 6th Rib. 
Dep. Kpr. App. 11. X19 A new Machine for cleaning Wheat 
..is contrived to take away the stains, smut bags, and other 
trumpery 1790 / rans. Sac. Arts VIII. 32 Wheat, sown too 
long on the same spot, without changing the seed, will genci- 
ally become smutt and lien-corn. 185a Appleton's Diet. 
Mack. II. 588 Smut Machine .. for cleaning all kind*, of 
gram. x868 Rep. U. A. Com>uiss.Agrir.[ii,6ij) 37 A few cattle 
in Massachusetts have died from eating * smut corn 1807 
W. G. Smith tr. Tubeufs Dis. Plants 275 The Ustilagineae 
or Smut-fungi are distinguished by their daik-coloured or 
black chlamydospores. Ibid. 276 In this way any adherent 
smut-spores are killed. 3 

Smut (smz>t), v. Also 7 smutt, smoot. [Cf 
Shot v., and MHG. smutzen (G. schmuisen) to 
smear, dirty.] 

1 . trans. To maik with some black or dirty 
substance; to blacken, smndge. 

a. 1587 Harmar tr. Beads Serm. 10 3 No man can like to 
be smutted and Matched in his face. 1624 Miduleion 
Came at Chess in. i ,W. Pawn. White quickly soils you 

x668 f fl\t^^“'n-'‘ 7?. et , thee S one tben * 1 shal1 “nut ‘bee. 
1668 H. More Dm. Dud. m. iv. (x 7 i 3 j xS 7 A Company. . 

whom some unlucky Wag has smutted with his sooty and 
greazy fingers. 1703 Addison Italy, Pavia 36 The inside is 
Bust, and the Snwak of Lamps. 1752 John- 
son Rambler No. 188 r 12 Contriving to smut the nose of 
My stranger who was to be initiated into the dub. 1836 
Whately in Miss L. J. Whately Life (1866) I. 366 lie 
w n s v es Yr tb a cb'^ney-sweeper is sure to be smutted. 

6 A,The dingy whitewashed 
walls, smutted by the smoke of the tottering stove. 
rfl, Coena quasi Kewq xxxiii. 306 To keep 

my doaths from being smootted by a Chimnie-sweeper. 

staiQ with some fault or imperfection. 

„ 1601 D®nt Pathm, Hearten 20a What Is the cause whv 

mm t n J*! m r- e doth • so Mf* “d **u*t the roost excellent 
^1k 0TT0N , m Flatmate's Poems 47 You no pro- 

& ssr g “ 8 ' “• T ° mSt, 
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2 . To affect (grain) with smut. 

i6a6 Bacon Sylva § 497 There falleth also Mildew upon 
Corn and smuUeth it. 18x2 Sir J. Sinclair Syst. Husb. 
Scot. r. 325 Having often observed in his wheat fields, a few 
ridges alternately clean and smutted. 1841 Hood Tale 
Ti umj>et 761 Though the wishes that Witches utter Can.. 
Smut and mildew the corn on the stalk. 

b. intr. Of grain : To be affected by smut. 

1657 S. Porch as Pol. Flying-Ins. 143 Corn thus imbibed, 
and then sown without lime, will not smut. 1677 Plot 
Oxfordsh. 244 Wheat following the dung Cart on their 
best Land, is the more liable to smut. 1745 Gentl. Mag. 31 
Corn managed in this manner is not apt to smut or mildew. 

3. trans. To make obscene. 

172a Wblsted Prol. Steele's Consc. Lovers 11 Another 
smuts his Scene (a cunning Shaver), Sure of the Rakes and 
of the Wenches Favour. „ 

4. intr. Of fish: To rise at, or feed on, smuts. 

1889 Sat. Rev. 18 May 612/2 These demonstrations are 

made by trout bulging, tailing, smutting, or minnowing. 
189a Field 4 June 838/2 The fish were smutting or bulging 
on the shallows. 

Sxnu*t-ball. [f. Smut sl>. 1.] A single grain 
of wheat or other cereal affected by smut or bunt; 
a cohesive body of smut. 

*750 W. Ellis Mod. Hitsb. IV. iv. 130 (E.D.S.). a 1761 S. 
Hales in Mills Pract. H usb. III. 128 The moisture that was 
equal to the weight of the smut-balls and smut that was 
washed from the wheat. 1801 Farmer's Mag. Apr. 134 
The grains were.. rubbed between the hands, in such a 
manner as to break the whole of the smut balls. 1844 H. 
Stephens Bk. Farm III. 954 A longitudinal section of a 
smut-ball taken when the stamens me fully formed within 
the corolla. 1883 Good Words Nov. 736/1 Bunt, .is known 
by various names in different parts of the country, as smut- 
balls, bladder-brand, stinking-rust, &c. 

Smutch (snwtf), sit. Also 6 smutch e, 7 
smuoh. [Of uncertain origin ; related in some 
way to Smudge, which is recorded earlier as a vb. 
though much later as a sb. More recent forms are 
Smooch sb. and Smouoh sbf] 

X. A black or dirty mark ; a stain ; a smudge. 
* 53 ° Palsgr. 272/1 Smutche on ones face, barboyllement. 
*637 Doiv Aiisru. PI. Burton 12s Though it bee not need- 
full to wipe off every smutch. 1652 Crashaw Wks. (1904) 
360 Those dm ty smutches, w cl1 their faire fronts woi e. 1784 
CowrER Task IV. 608 The palm is hardly clean— But here 
and there an ugly smutch appears. 1844 Lowell Hunger 

S Cold v, He recks not a bloody smutch On his gold. 1879 
. Macdonald P. Faber II. xiii. 256 He in whose eyes 
even a smutch on her face would have lowered a woman, 
b. fig. A moral stain. 

1648 Earl Westmoreland Otia Sacra (1879) *S Our 
Souls, which befoi e did lye Defil’d through th' smutch of 
Sin. 1688 Bunyan Solomon’s Temple xxxiii, Hence the 
word of God is compared to a glass,., by which we see. .our 
smutches. 1900 Westvi. Gass. 8 Nov. 5/1 The work of 
cleansing the city from the smutch of Croker and his fellow- 
ruflians. 

o. A slight mark or indication; semblance; also, 
a slight or light touch. 

177S Burke Corr. (1844) II. g8 Without a shadow, a relish, 
a smutch, a tinge, ..of anger. 1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. 
Leigh v. 506, I never envied Graham his breadth of style, 
Which gives you, with a random smutch or two, . . Such 
delicate perspectives of full life. 

2 . Soot, smut, grime, dirt. 

1790 Cowpbr Odyss. xviit. 34 Collied with chimney smutch 1 
1700 — Iliad xviii. 513 His arms and brawny neck Purified, 
and his shaggy breast from smutch. 1890 R. Bridges Shorter 
Poems hi. 13 The soil, the smutch the toil and ache and 


wear. 

3. attrib., as smutch box , pan . 

1688 Holme Armoury in. 145/1 Stainshall, of some called 
a Smuch Box j it is a Tin with a bottom and three sides, in 
which Oil Pencils are put with their points in Oil to keep 
them from drying, c 1896 Ro-.mtey's Price List 20 Oil Slant 
and Smutch Pan. , . _ 

Smutch. (sm»lj), v. [See prec. and cf. Smooch 
v.] trans. To blacken, make dirty, smut, smudge. 
Also in fig- context. 

i6m Siiaks. Wint. T. 1. ii. 121 Why that's my Bawcock: 
what? has’t smutch'd thy Nose? 1653 Gurnall Chr. in 
Arm. 11. 275 It would not do well to have the Collier and 
Fuller live together ; what one cleanseth, the other will 
crock and smutch. 1690 C. Ness Hist.O. fy N, Test. 1. 20 
The brightest ivory, if smutched with the fire, contracted 
a filthy blackness. 1790 CowrER Odyss. xm. 536 A cloak 
And kirtle. .foul And smutch’d with smoke. 1818 Keats 
Endym. 11. 90 As though afraid to smutch Even with mealy 
gold the waters clear. *830 Browning Christmas Eve xiv, 
Under the foot they could not smutch, Lay all the fleshly 
and the bestial. 1876 Holland Seven Oaks xv. 210 Puppies 
that might . . fawn before her, but might not smutch her 
robes with their dirty feet. . , t , 

b. fig. To stain, sully, besmirch, etc., morally 
or otherwise. 

1640 Yorke Union Hon. To Rdr., Some, who must quarrel! 
. . with ray Booke . .and smutch it with a scorne of my Pro- 
fession. a x68o Butler Rem. (1739) IL *34 The Fumes. . 

from Iris Spleen.. have.. smutched and sullied his Brain. 

i8<8 Morris Old Love 158 This love is not so hard to smutch. 
186s J. Skelton Campaigner at Home vt . 204 The passion 
is always pure. It is never smutched by sensuality. 

Hence Smirfcching vbl. sb. nn&ppl. a. 

i 6 u Cotor., Souiliemeut, a. .slurrying, durtymg, smutch- 
ing. 1648 Jenkyn Blind Guide i. 3 He is but your scullion 
to make your Integrity shine the brighter by all these re- 
proachfuU smutchmgs. 1871 B. Taylor Faust iil (1873) 
II. 182 The black blood’s horrible and smutching stains. 
Smutched (sm»’tjt), ppl. a. [f. Smutch v.] 

1. Smudged, smutted, stained, sullied. 

1784 Cowper Task u, 491 The bow Respectful of the 


smutch’d artificer. 1848 Keigiitley Notes to Horace, Sat. 
1. it. 36 The smutched face of the prostitute, 1899 Macm. 
Mag. Nov. 35 A.. woman.. with a lawless tongue and a 
smutched reputation. 

1 2. Of com : Affected by smut. Ohs. 

1620 Markham Farew. Hush. (1625) 108 When it is blacke 
at both ends, yet full and sound in the middest, and this is 
called smutcht corne, being disfigured in part, and not in all. 

+ SrQU'tchin. Obs. rare. [ad. Ir. smuitedn , 
smtiite&n powder, fine ashes, soot, = Sc. Gael. 
smuidean a mote, particle of dust.] Snuff. 

' 1630 Howell Lett. III. is The Spaniards and Irish take 
it [tobacco] most in powder or smutchin, and it mightily re- 
freshes the brain. Ibid., Their boxes of smutchin. 

Smu’tchless, a. [f. Smutoh sb.] Unsmirched. 
1833 W. Cadenhead Bon. Accord 177 (E.D.D.), Gar me 
stain my smutchless name, Wi’ lawless pleasures. 

Smutchy (smiu’tji), a. Also 0 smutchie, [f. 
Smutch jA] Smudgy, smeary, dirty. 

1579 Twyne Phis. agst. Fortune 1. xlii. 60 The woorkeman- 
shyp of a smutchie and filthie woorkeman. 1628 Shirley 
Witty Fair One iv. iv, You are in hope to filch a point from 
my breeches, Which.. you will wear About your smuteby 
wrist for a bracelet. 1867 Lowell Let t. (1894) I. iv. 423, 
I have no fear that these smutchy backdoors of hell shall 
prevail against her. 1883 Nation (N.Y,) 20 Dec. 317/1 The 
illustrations, .have that heavy and smutchy effect in the 
closely shaded parts which is a constant defect in mechan- 
ical engraving. 

Smutted (snurted ),ppl. a. [f. Smut z>.] 

1. Begrimed, smirched, dirtied, etc. 

162a Drayton Poly-olb. xxv. 34 Whence that infernal 
Flood, the smutted Acheron Shoves forth hei sullen head. 
1708 Phil, Trans. XXVI. 37 There was left on the Wall 
a smutted Scar or Trace. 1770 Goldsm. Des. Fill. 27 The 
swain, mistrustless of his smutted face. 1821 Blackw. Mag. 
IX. 318 Till every smutted feature swell with joy. 1850 
P. Crook War op Hats 47 Those heavers, too, of coals, with 
smutted face. 

2. Of grain : Affected by smut. 

17 66 Combi. Farmer s.v. Smut, I..have sown smutted 
wheat.. ana have not had one smutted ear from the pro- 
duce. 1801 Farmer's Mag. Apr. 133 Some smutted ears, 
of rather an unusual appearance. x8xa Sir J. Sinclair 
Syst. Husb. Scot. 1. 339 The Corporation of Bakers at Perth, 
have a wooden tub lot cleaning smutted wheat. 1867 H. 
Macmillan Bible Teach, vi. (1870) 118 Myriads of seeds 
are shed from the smutted ears long before the corn is ripe. 

Smutter (smzrtaj), sb. [f. Smut vi] 

1. One who smuts or stains. 

i 6 tx Cotgr., Barbouilleur,..a blotter, spotter, smutter, 
besmearer of. 

2. A smulting-machine for cleaning grain. Hence 
smutter roam. 

1887 Daily Hews 3 May 6/6 A fire happened at the steam 
flour mills.., which occasioned the subjoined damage: 
Smutter room and contents burned out and the roof off. 

3. A fish that rises at, or feeds on, smuts. 

1889 Sal. Rev. x8 May 612/2 'Never take under-sized or 
ill-conditioned fish * (bulgers and smutters probably). 

Smutter (smvtaj), v. [f. Smut sb. 4 c.] intr. 


=Smut v. 4. 

1899 Daily News 28 Dec. 6/4 There are three provoking 
abits of trout— ’bulging tailing ’...and ‘smuttering’ 

rhen ouly a minute not mutable fly is being token. 
Smuttily (smctili), adv. [f. Smutty a.] In 
l smutty manner ; indecently, obscenely. 

*672 Marvell Reh. Transp. (1673) II. xo Theodoras 
omewhat smuttily asked him, whether he had seen her 
rithout her shift, 1698 J. Collier Immor. Stage i. (1730) 
The Poets make Women speak Smuttily. 1710 Tatler 
Jo. 269 y 5 It is the same poveity which makes men speak 
r write smuttily, that forces them to talk vexingly. 

Smuttiu.es S (smo-tines). Also 7 smootiness. 
f. Smutty a.] 

1. A smutty condition of grain. 

a *639 Speed Adam out 0/ Eden xiv. 106 It. .doth., 
otally prevent the Smuttiness of Wheat. 1660 Sharrock 
'eget. X02 The change of seed from grounds of a contrary 
ature.ris thought to prevent smootiness. 1733 Tull 
lorse-Hoeing Husb. xii. (Dubl.) 143 Smuttiness is when 
he Grains of Wheat instead of Flour are full_of a black 
unking Powder. 1764 Museum Rust. II. lxviii. 223 Good 
'heat is so often spoiled by smuttiness and sprouting. 

2. Indecency, obscenity of language. 

1687 Miege Gt. Fr. Diet . u, Smuttiness, impurete, im - 
udicite. 1698 J- Collier Immor. Stage l (1730) 4 
muttiness is a Fault in Behaviour as well as in Religion. 
721 Amherst Terrs Fil. No. 26. 133 They begin with 
atire and funeral lamentation j but end with love, smutU- 
ess, and a song. 

3. Sootiness, griminess. 

x88x Globe 30 June 2/1 The. .kettle cwnot.. taunt the 
eriest heathen pot with smuttiness, 

Smutting (smwtiij), vbl. sb. [f. Smut ».] 

1. The action of the verb in various senses, or the 

esult of this. . 

1621 Hakewill David's Vow 165 Slander.. being.. the 
mutting of a mans good name, a x66x Fuller Worthies, 
Middlesex (1662) 189 A help hath been found out against 
he smooting of Wheat,..! say the smooting of Wheat 
rhich makes it a Negro, as Mildew makes it a Dwarfe. 
757 tr. Henckels Pyritologia 171 The smutting or black- 
ess thence arising. . . . . - 

2 . attrib in terms relating to the cleaning 01 
rain from smut, as smutting device, machine, room. 
1856 Morton Cycl. Agric. II. 431/* The screenmgor 
mutting machine. 1875. Knight Diet. Meek. 2228/x The 
uter shell of the conical smutting-device. 1892 Daily 
Vews 14 Jan. 3/2 The mills consisted of five blocks used as 
lills, warehouses, smutting 1 rooms, store rooms, and engios 
nd boiler house. 


f Smu tting, ppl. a . [f. Smut v.] 

I 1. Making Slack or gloomy. 

| 1626 B. Jonson Staple of H. 1. vi, This is better farre, 

then to weare Cypresse, Dull smutting gloues, or melancholy 
blacks. 

2. Of fish : Rising at, or feeding on, smuts. 

1899 iqth Cent. Jan. 122 There is the ‘smutting’ fish 
[trout], greedily taking down the tiniest of insects. 

Smutty (srao'ti), a. Also 6-7 smootie, 7-8 
smooty, 7 smuttie. [f. Smut sb. or v. Cf. G. 

schmutzig . ] 

1. Of grain : Affected by smut. 

. *897 Gerarde Herbal 1. 1 . 70 That come where it is, 
is called smootie corne. 1637 Remnant Disc. Bees Title-p., 
The Causes and Cure of Blasted Wheat,.. together with the 
Causes of Smutty Wheat. X637 S. Purchas Pol. Flying - 
Ins. 142 Usually if one stalk hath the ear smutty, all that 
arise from, the same root are infected. 1733 Tull Horse - 
Hoeing Husb. xii. (Dubl.) 143 The Wheat Plants in the 
Field, from whence these were taken, brought very few 
smutty Grains. 2769 Reid Wks. (1863) 1 . 49/1 , 1 put some 
smutty oats in water. 1803 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. I, iBa 
Theie was a great deal of smutty wheat that year. 1846 
J. Baxter Lihr. Pract. Agric. (ea. 4) II. 401 The follow- 
ing experiment was made, .on a smutty sample of wheat. 

2. Soiled with, full of, characterized by, smut; 
dirty; blackened. 

c 1645 Howell Lett. I. iv. v, I pray [you] leave the smutty 
Ayr of London, and com hither to breathe sweeter. 1665 
Hooke Microgr . 3 Like smutty daubings on a matt or un- 
even floor, a 1704 Compl. Servant-Maid (ed. 7) 1x9 Though 
your employment be greasie and smooty. 1716 Pope Let. 
to Earl Burlington, He was a smutty dog yesterday, and 
cost me near two hours to wash the ink off his face. 18x2 
Sir W. Elford in Friendships Miss Mitford {1882) I. iii. 
85 On turning the corner, I see my paper is very smutty. 
1880 ‘Vernon Lee’ Italy u. iii. 57 A smutty poi trait of 
her dressed in brown brocade. 

3. Of the colour of smut ; dusky; dark. 

1648 Earl Westmoreland Otia Sacra (1879) 148 The 
smooty shadows of some one Or others Trophees carv’d in 
stone. 1658 Franck North. Mem- (1821) 302 Smooty and 
discoloured clouds. 1778 W. Pryce Min. Cornub. 91 A 
smutty black, or black grey Crystal. 1796 Kirwan Elem. 
Min. (ed. 2) I. 288 It seems of - a smutty yellow. 1863 
Kingsley Water-Bab . (1874) 40 Four or five smutty little 
cubs. 1890 Spectator 30 Aug. 274 His once smutty plumage 
now showing rich colouring of black and white and brown. 
4 u Having the appearance or form of smut. 

1667 Milton P. L. iv. 817 The Smuttie graine With 
sudden blaze diffus’d, inflames the Aire. 27x4 Gay Trivia 
iii. 383 The nitrous Store is laid, the smutty Train With 
running blaze awakes the barrell’d Grain. 

5. Indecent, immodest, impure, obscene. 
x668 Pepys Diary 20 June, I saw this new play my wife 
saw yesterday, and do not like it, it being very smutty. 
a 1677 Barrow Serin. Wks. 1716 I. 146 It is very culpable 
to be facetious in obscene and smutty matters. 1706 J. H. 
Browne Pipe of Tobacco Poems (1768) 124 The smutty 
tale Of country justice o’er his ale. X76B-74 Tucker Lt. 
Nat. (1834) II. 124 He. .puts the women to the blush with 
his smutty jokes and rude jeers. 1820 Blackw. Mag. VI. 
629 Mr. Hunt’s smutty story of Rimini. X85X Th. Parker 
in Weiss Life (1863) I. 390 He is smutty, and vulgar and 
low. 1894 Tablet 16 June 920 It is only when the details 
are sensational or smutty that room is found for them in 
the columns of the great dailies. 

0. Comb., as smutty-face, -faced, -nosed. 

1675 Cotton Burlesque upon B. 1. 60 Hal ha! old 
*Smutty-face, well said. 1899 F. W. Bourne Billy Bray 
99 (E.D.D.), He told the tempter, ‘old smutty-face’, to do 
this himself. 1833 Ht. Martineau Tale of Tyne v. 06 The 
*smutty-faced crew. 1901 Dundee Advertiser 7 June 4 
The pride of Mr. Toiy’s farms are his . . ‘ smutty-faced * 
Dorset Down sheep. 1884 Coues N. Amor. Birds 423 
Perisoreus canadensis fumifrons, .. *Smutty-nosed Jay. 
Ibid. 783 Priofinus melanurus , Smutty-nosed Shearwater. 

t Smy 1 . Sc. Obs. [Of obscure origin.] A 
knave or rascal. 

xgox Douglas Pal. Hon. 1. lxiv. Than suddanelie Venus . . 
Answerit thus, • Thow subtell smy [eta] 1508 Dunbar 
Tua Manit Wemen 113 Quhen the smy on me smyrkis. 
a 1585 Montgomerie Fly ting 648 Sen all is suith that’s said 
of this smy. 

Smy 2 - ? Obs. Also smie. [Of obscure origin.] 
A small fish (see quots.). 

1552 Elyot Diet. s.v. Aphya, In Essex is a fishe called 
a Smie, whiche if he be Ionge kept, will tume to water. 
x6ox Holland Pliny I. 263 The Apute, which axe the 
groundlings and Smies, [come] of the fome of the sea set 
in an heat & chafed after some good shewer. x6xx Cotgr., 
Melette, a very small, soft, and fat sea-fish, bred of raine, 
and water, and called the Smie, or sea-Groundlin. x668 
Charleton Onomast. 143 Apua ,.. the Spiriing, Smy, or 
Sea-Dace. 1694 Motteux Rabelais iv. lx. (1737) 246 Gray- 
lings, Srays. 

Smyddy, obs. Sc. variant of Smithy sb. 

Smyris, variant of Smiris. 

Smyrna (smauna). [A place-name (see def.) ; 
L. Smyrna, Gr. ’S/ivpva.] The chief port of Asia 
Minor, situated at the head of the gulf of the 
same name, used attrib. in the names of various 
things produced in the vicinity of or connected 
with the city, as Smyrna cotton , earth, kingfisher, 
opium , runt, wheat (see quots.). 

17*5 J. Moore Coluvwarium 44 The Smyrna Runt.. is 
middle siz’d and feather-footed. 1753 Chambers' Cycl. 
Suppl., Saponacea terra,.. & kind of native alkali salt, of 
the nature of the nitre, . . called by some Smyrna earth. Ibid. 
s.v. Wheat, Smyrna Wheat, & peculiar kind of Wheat that 
has an extremely large ear. 1782 Latham Gen. Synop. 
Birds 1 . 11. 6x3 Smyrna Kingfisher.. inhabits the environs 
of Smyrna. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 203/2 The physical 
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characters of the best Smyrna opium. 1877 Encycl* Brit. 
VI. 482/2 One of these [Indian cottons] is cultivated to a 
considerable extent in the Levant, and is known in the 
market as Smyrna cotton, 
b. dlipt. Smyrna raisins, 

1845 G. Dodd Brit. Manwf. V. 102 The ‘Black Smymns’ 
[produce] a strong-bodied wine, and the 'Red Smyrnas’ 
and ‘Valencias ’ a 1 ich and full %vine. 

Smyrnsean (smainran), sb. and a. Also 9 
Smymean. [f. L. Smymspns (ad. Gr. 2 fj.vpvdios , 
{. ^iivpua : see prec.) + -ait.] 

A. sb. An inhabitant or native of (ancient) 
Smyrna. (Cf. Suykniote sb.) 

1598 Grenewey Tacitus, Ann. in. xiii, {1622) 83 The 
Smymffians alleaged an oracle of Apollo. 1603 Holland 
Plutarch's Mor. 103 After which sort did the Lacedae- 
monians., when they had sent come unto the Smyinaeans, 
1807 Robinson Archasol. Grseca in. xix. 308 The Athenians, 
Smymasans, Macedonians. *840 tr. Muller's Hist. Lit. 
Greece v. § 1 Pindar’s statements, who in one place called 
Homer a Smymsean by origin. 1904 W. M. Ramsay Lett. 
Seven Ch. xix. 255 The Smyrnaeans were specially proud 
of the beauty of their city. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to Smyrna. 

1807 R. Semple Observ. foum. Spain, etc. II. 204 An old 
bridge, .completes the scenery of this Smyrnean paradise. 
1840 tr. Mu Jr's Hist. Lit. Greece v. § 2 The Smyrnasan 
river Meles. 1904 W. hi. Ramsay Lett. Seven Ch. xx. 278 
The Smyrnaean letter is not without similar reference. 
Smyrnian, sb. and a. rare. Also <S Smir-. 
[f. Smyrn-a + -ian.] = Smyrnas an sb. and a. 

?rs6o Lodge Sch. Abuse A 6, Why seke y c Smirnians to 
recouer from y 8 Salaminians the prais of Homer? 1641 
Milton Prel. Episc. Wks. 1831 III. 85 The most famous 
of all the Smymian Pt esbyters. 17x8 Prideaux Connexion 
O. Sr N. Test. 11, 11. (1799) III. 72 The Smyinians did the 
same for Stratonice. 

Smyrniote (sms-iniA), sb. and a. Also 7 
Smyineofe. [f. Smyrna -f -(i)ote.J 

A. sb. An inhabitant or native of Smyrna, esp. 
in modern times. (Cf. Smyrhtean sb.) 

i6ja Covel in Early Voy. Levant (Hald. Soc.) 133 The 
inhabitants of Smyrna, .are called Smyrniotes. a 1700 Ken 
Hymnoiheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 2g2 That Smyrneots may 
thy glorious Godhead own. 1849 New Monthly Mag. Oct. 
162 The best lawyers, ..if not Germans, are Ioninns or 
Smyrniotes. 1897 Edin. Rev. Jan. xxr A Smyiniote of low 
extraction. 

B. adj. Smyrncean, 

1869 Tozer Highl. Turkey II. 114 The multitude of 
Smyiniote and Alexandrian merchants. 1881 Athenxwn 
2 July 12/3 The English, French, Italians.. form the rest of 
the Smymiote community, 
f Smyth(e, ME. variants of Smite v. 

c 1440 Eng. Conq. Irel. 38 Oconnoghur. .let smyth of [the] 
sonnes heed. 1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 28 That at twelve 
of the ciokke..he do the chymes smythe. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 346/2 To smythe fyre, fugillare. Ibid., A Smyth- 
ynge, . .iccio, percussio. 

Smytne. Sc, rare. [Cf. Fris. smite, used in 
the same sense.] ‘A numerous collection of small 
individuals.’ 


1786 Burns Two- Dogs 76 A smytrie o' wee, duddie weans. 

Snaast, dial, form of Snast. 

Suab. Sc. [perh. related to Nab sbj ; but cf. 
MFlem. (1460) snabbe, app. point of land, later 
Flem. snabbe , snab beak, OFris. sndbba mouth 
(Fris. snabbe mouth of a purse-net).] A steep 
place or ascent ; a Tugged rise or point. 

*797 Statist. Acc. Scot. XIX. 354 There is a tradition. . 
ThatattheSnabs ofDiimmie, it [re. the Tay] sent off a por- 
tion of its waters. x8tx A. Scott Poems 122 (Jam), Then knees 
an’ elbows like a crab, Spiaul up yoursel yon dizzy snab 
1883 J. Martine Reminisc, Haddington 402 His steady 
sure-footed cob always took him safe home in a dark night, 
although he had steep snabs to climb and go down. 

Snab, Sc. variant of Snob, a shoemaker. 

+ Sna-bble, v. slang. Obs. (See quot.) 

1723 New Cant. Diet., Snabble, to rifle, to strip, or 
plunder. Also to knock down ; to cause to leel or stagger 
by a Blow on the Head. Siutbbled, is also used sometimes 
for being apprehended, seized, or taken. 

t Snack, sbf Obs. Also 1-2 snacc, 3 snak. 
[Late OE. snacc, obscurely related to OHG. 
snaega, snaga (G. dial, snacke, schnake), ON. 
snekkja , etc. Cf. also OF. esneque , esneke, med.L. 
(e)snecca.] A species of ship. 

. *032 O. E. Chron. (MS. C), pa let Eadward cyng scyp- 
jan .xl. snacca. exxoo Ibid. an. 1066 (MS. D), He for to 
Scotlande mid .xii. snaccum. 1299 St at. 4 Ordin. Irel. 
(Rolls) 216 Quod soluerunt per preceptum Regis pro fretto 
cuiusdam nauis que vocata fuit le Snack. *300 Liber 
Quotid. Garderobx (1787) 273 Johanni Kittey, magistro 
del snak de la Rye. Ibid., Johanni Manekyn, xnagistro 
del snak Sancti Thome. 


Snack (snsek), sbfi Also 5 snake, 6 snad 
Sc. snak. [f. Snack v. Cf. MDu. snacift, WFle 
snak , in sense i.J 

1 . A snap, a bite^ esp. that of a dog. Now di 
In quot. H02 fig., with approximation to sense 3. 

Letter of Cupid 109 She, behinde 1 
bake. So lyberal ys, she wol no wyght with-sey, Butsmer 
of another .take a snake. *313 Douglas Mncid xu. 3 
xso The swipir Tuscan hund . . With hys vvyd chaftis at h- 
makis a snak. 1370 Levins Manifi. 5/14 Y» snacke oi 
dog, morsus. 1831 Miss Ferries Destiny xx, The horn 
™ ! 0Utl L a ?, nai } V s Cbroth]. ‘ Tak ye that snac 
my man, says he, for looking sae like a plum-damv 18 
Lilburn Borderer vi. 39 The bitch overtook the hare a 
gave a snack at its hinder parts, 


b. A sharp or snappish remark or jibe. 

1335 tr. LatimeAs Protest, in Strype Eccl. Menu (1721) 
III. App. xxxiv. 92, I coulda.,not be suffered to declare 
my faithe befor you.. without snakkes, ieiagges,. .rebukes, 
and tauntes. 1896 Chanter Witch of Withyford x. 121 
She fancied ’twas a snack at the Squire, as he hadn’t been 
near her since the storm, 
f 2 . A short time ; a snatch. Obs.- 1 
1313 Douglas AEneid vm. vii. 86 As he had slummerit 
bot a snak. 

3 . A share, portion, part. 

1683 Kennett tr. Erasm. on Polly 112 Because the first, 
if they are humoured, giue them some snacks out of unjust 

f ain. 1699 E. S — cy Country Genii. Vade M. 98 If any 
ody has any right to a Snack, 'tis this Gentleman, who saw 
me take it up. 1706 E. Ward Wooden World Diss. (1708) 
79 It will go plaguy hard, if he miss a Snack of it. 1777 
Euz. Ryves Poems 139 I'll never lose scent of thee, until I 
have at least had snacks in the rewaid for apprehending 
thee. 1833 Carlyle Misc. (1837) IV. 339 None of them 
without some snack of principality taken from the main lot. 
b. In phr. to come (or pit) in for a snack, etc. 
1603 Chauncy Rej. Williams 10 But there is another 
Righteousness. .that puts in for a snack, viz. that of the 
new Law. 1700 Earl Bellomont Let. to Sir f. Stanley 
5 Mar. (Welbeck MSS.), I am told that. . I have a light to a 
third part of them, but if the rest of the Lords come in for 
snacks, I shall be satisfyed. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool 0/ 
Qual. (1809) 1. 141 The landlord would take all if we did 
not come in for snacks. 

c. To go snacks (+ or snack), to have a share 
(in something), to divide profits. 

1S93 Disyden, etc. ynvenal vii. (1726) 98 If one piece thou 
take, That must be cantled, and the Judge go snack, 170X 
Farquhar SirH. Wtldainv . ii, Well, monsieur 1 'tis about 
a thousand pounds; we go snacks. 1748 Smollett II. 
Random (1812) 1 . 106 A present to the Seci etaiy with whom 
some of the commissioners went snacks. 1788 Cowplr Pity 
for poor Africans 16 While they get riches. ., Pi ay tell me 
why we may not also go snacks? 1829 Crekvev in Creevey 
P. (1904) II. viii. 201 To go snacks himself in the acquisi- 
tion of power and profit. 1862 Temple Bar VI. 10 The 
Princesses, .were mean enough to go snacks in the profits. 
4 . a. A mere taste, a small quantity, of liquor. 
In quot. 1683 perh. simply in sense 3. 

1683 J. Dunton Lett.fr, New-Eng. (1867) xx Ashe was 
sure to supply us with Drink even without asking, so he 
would always thrust himself in for a snack, in helping to 
drink it. 172X Ramsay Lucky Spence xvi, My malison. . On 
them that drink and dinna pay, But tak a snack and run 
away. 1848 Kingsley Saint's Trag. nr. ii, And take his 
snack of brandy for digestion. 

b. A mere bite or morsel of food, as contrasted 
with, a regular meal ; a light or incidental repast. 

*757 Monitor No. 90, When once a man has got a snack 
of their trenchers, he too often retains a hankering after the 


I am hungry. *844 Alb. Smith Adv. Mr. Ledbury xli. 
(1886) 126 Our friends took a slight snack of cold bread and 
meat. 1874 Lisle Carr f. Gwynne I. ii. 46 Just to take a 
snack of dinner, before going over the outlying parts. 
fig. 1817 Keats Let. Wks. 1889 III. 75 Having taken a 
snack or luncheon of literary scraps. X892 Zangwill 
Childr. Ghetto I. 76 He craved, more for spiritual snacks 
between meals than for physical. 

e. attrib., as snack-house, a restaurant. 

2820 T. Cromwell Excurs , Irel. vii. e Partaking of the 
snack at one or other of the Snack-houses which abound in 
these villages. 1893 Amer. Dial. Notes I. 374 There’s a 
right chance o' snack houses down to Bakervul. 
t Snack, sb,$ Obs.-" (See quot.) 

1787 Grose Prom, Gloss., Snack, or Stunk, a dried 
fungus, u sed as tinder. 

Snack, dial, variant of Sneck, latch. 

Snack, a. and adv. Sc. [? Related to Snack v. 
Cf. also Norvv. dial, snak greedy.] 

A. adj. 1, Quick, alert, clever, smart. 

*7*0 in Ruddiman Gloss, Douglas' AEneis s.v. Snak, 
*7x9 Ramsay 'First Anew. Hamilton x, Europe had nane 
mair snack and sneii At verse or prose. 1789 Ross 
H elenorejgd. 3) 16 By this time Lindy is right well shot 
°? t ’ xVr , snack and P Ium P- *79 * J- Learmont Poems 
280 Weel I ken ye re snack. x8o8 Jamieson S.Y.. Be snack, 
be quick, do not lose time. 

2 . Snappish, peevish ; greedy. 

1883 Good Words 651 It is,. the being grasping, or what 
ocotcn people would call ‘snack 1 , over every trifle, 1894 
Longrn. Mag. May 9 You needn’t be so snack : I can’t 
stop to pick my words when I'm worried. 

B. adv. Quickly, sharply, smartly. 

*739 A Nicol N attire without Art 60 She answered me 
chaslly and snack Why do you impose on me so? x8oi 
Beattie Poems 22 (E.D .D.), Trump-about gade on as snack 
As we d been lairds. 1828 in Buchan Ball, N. Scotl. II. 260 
The lassie ..ian to the door fu’ snack. 

Snack (sntek), v. Also 4, 6 snak, 6 snacke. 
[Of doubtful origin ; c£ MDu. or Flem. snacken 
to snap (of a dog), Norw. dial, snaka to snatch 
(of animals). The LG. and Du. snakken (G. 
dial, schnakken ) to gasp, desire, etc., to talk or 
chatter, which agree in form, do not correspond 
in sense. The later senses are partly from 
Snack sbfi] c * 

1 . Mr. To bite or snap (esp. at a thing). Also 
fig. Only north, and .Sh 
13. . Peter tf Paul 310 In Horatm. Altengl. Leg. (1881) 70 
Sone come J?aie foithe dogges blak, & on Peter gon bai 
snak. ? *320 Dial. Creatures Moralysed xlvi, Euery of 
them began to snak at othir & wolde haue torn eche other 
onsmalepecys. 1370 Levins Manip. 3 To Snacke, byte, mor. 
sitare. 1633 D. Dickson Tract, Writ, (1843) 1. 24 God will not 


. . Captiously snack at his words. 1895 Crockett Bog.Myrtle 
v. ii. 366 He'll no as muckle as snack at a flee that lichts 
on his nose. 1902 in Eng. Dial. Diet, s.v., The pony hail 
never shown any vice, .beyontr snacking at the collar when 
put on. 

b. trans. To snap up, seize upon, etc. Sr. 

X871 Waddell Ps. lxxviii. 63 His ain youngsteis, the lowc 
sriacket up. 1891 Barrie Little Minister xvii, In the tail 
o' the day ane o' Lhem snacked him up. 

2 . trans. To share, divide. ? Obs. 

X707 E. Ward Hud. Rediv. II. x. 26 Unless they arc 
allow'd to snack The Booty which they jointly take. X733 
Revolution Politicks vn. 73 ’Tis to be feared, the Guards 
and the Highwaymen snack'd the Booty. 1743 Life II. M. 
Carew 105 At this Alehouse they tarried some 1 tine, and 
snack’d the Argot, i.e. shared the Money. 

absol. 1673 Wycherley Country Wife in. ii, Who is that 
that is to be bubbled ? Faitll ! let me snack, a *700 15 . 10 . 
Diet. Cant. Crete, Crossbite , to draw in a Friend, yet snack 
with the Sharper. 1768 [W. Donaldson] Life Sir If. 
Sapskult I. iv. 41 If our ministers were as poor and 
beggarly as the Dutch, they might have snack’d with these 
illegal executors. 1833 Coorek Sussex Gloss. 7C Snath, to 
share or be in partnership with. 

3 . intr. To lunch, to take a snack. 

1807 Sin R. C. Hoare Tour Irel. 35 At Birr is a good inn, 
..where I snacked. [Note.] Snack is in Ireland synmiiiiiuiis 
with lunch in England. 1894 A. Morrison Mean Streets 
90 The snacking women resumed their talk. 

>)• Sna-oket. Obs.~" [Cf. snack, dial. var. Snick 
yA] A casement hasp. 

i6rx Cotgr., Targctie, a kind of snachet, or haspr, where- 
with casemates, &c., are closed. [Hence in Klict wood and 
some later Diets.] 

t Sna'Ckle, a. Obs.— 1 [prob. a var. of snagg/e 
in Snaggle-toothed a.) '/Snaggy. 

?iS67 STUDLEYtr. Seneca, Ilipp. v. (1381) 74 b, [Let] eke 
the snackle wheele That whirfeth stil enforce my limtnes 
thy swinging swift to feele. 

Sna*ckle, v. [Of obscure origin.] trans. To 
secure, make fast. 

1887 Doyle Study in Scarlet n. vi, This young man lieic 
had the bracelets on my wrists, and as neatly snack led as 
ever I saw in my life. 

Sua'cMy, adv. Sc. [f. Snack a.) Smartly. 

1728 Ramsay Robt., Richy, .$ Sandy 61 IIoiv snackly 
cou’d he gi'e a foot lepioof. 
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sharp. 

1806 Jamieson TV/i. Ballads 1 . 297 Tam Toil was..SU*e, 
snackie, and wilie, and quiikie. *866 J. Smith Merry 
Bt idal 3 Snacky Rab, an’ pawky Hab. 

t Snaeot-fish.. Obs-" The garfish. 

*6** Cotgr.. Arfie, a Hornefisli, Hornebeake, Snacotfish, 
Ganefish. Ibid., Esguille , . .a small fish called n Horne- 
beake, Snacot-fish,..Pipcr-fisl). [Hence in Beck (1657), 
Ainsworth (1736), Johnson, etc.] 

Snad(e, obs. forms of Sned v. 

Snade. Cornish dial. [? Related to Snbi> v. 
Cf. Snook sb.] A piece cut from the tail oi a 
mackerel for use as bait. 

1901 Aflalo Sea 4 Coast Fishing 134 Malt puriies the 
‘snade’ well down on the bend of the hook, fiom which ii 
piesf ntly dangles [etc.]. 

Snade, northern form of Snode Obs., morsel. 
Snafife, error for snastc Snast. 

Snaffle (snoe-fl), sb.1 Also 6 - 7 simile, snafTol 
(6 -ell, -ul). [Of doubtful ongin : connexion 
with (M)Du. and (M)LG. s navel (late OFiia. 
snavel, snaul , WFris. snaffel mouth), OHG. 
snapal (MHG. snabel G. schvabel), beak, bill, 
mouth, is not clear; but cf. the use of ( r . schnabel 
for a forked instrument used in training hunting- 
dogs to keep the head up.] 

1 . A simple foim of bridle-bit, having less te- 
straining power than one provided with a curb. 

*533 Frith Another Ilk. agsi. Rastell A vj h, I verve will 
lyken yow to him that hath a wikle hor-.e to tame, ..when 
lie pcrceueth that he can not holde him with a siottcslic 
snade. 1577 K- GoocJk 11 a csbacti s llttsb. 1, (15 |i 
Geue a Horse the whip, an Asse the snrtflVll, anil a F-> (li- 
the rodde. rx6i8 Morvson I tin. iv. i. (igop 4.1 U licit 
bodies are like our snatle-. but commonly sett with Gtpiiu 
studds guilded. x(S86 I*LO r Staff, mish. 377 ’they make .-‘is.* 
great variety of bridles, both Snafiles and Hitts : mu h .is the 
wheel and joynted Snaffle, the iwck-Snallle [etc.]. 1774 
Goldsm. N at. H ist. 11802) I. 252 They are rid genei.dly tu.i 
snaffle, without spurs. X833 Reg. 4 Instr. Ca. ahy u 74 
Gi eat tare must be taken not to press the horse t. .0 suddenly 
upto the snaffle. x88z Ii. D.W. Ramsay Rough Read/. I. \. 
95 Fmdmgjthe horse], .would bearnopri^suic on hi , mouth, 

I at last tried him with a plain light suable, 

b. fig. or in fig. contexts. 

1542 Brinrlow Com/i. xii. (2874) sSThis were a 1,0 ri snafiui 
nnd , 0 PPrw>sers. 1579 Norhi Pint nick 
(189G) V. 1 63 Rome also not being u*ed to lie bridded with 
the sname of sudi insolencie. 1639 Fuller Holy War m. 
xwu. (1840) 167 Being a plate of .such im;>ortante, it tumid 
always be a sname in the mouth of the Key pt ian king. 
*679 Alsup Mehus I nq. 11. v. 264 The'Aiofioc or Lawless 
person, who has a curb for eveiy roans Conscience, hut will 
not endure a snaffle upon his own. 1813 Moore Post.bag 
i. 49 His Lordship proposes ‘ 'I he new Veto-snaffle to hind 
down their noses . 1833 T. Hook Parson's Dan. It. vii. 
Give your own jassions tne curb, and allow mine the snaffle. 

e. To ride (one) in, on, or with the smtjfle, to 
rule easily, to guide with a light hand. 

*577 Hounshed Chron », Hist , Scotl, I, 240 , 1 perceyue 
this man will neuer obey my commanndements, till he be 
rvdden with a awffle. 1593 Nash* Christ's T. To Rtlr., 
Ue..riae hjm with a anam«a vp down the wbok 
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a *668 Lassels Voy. Italy (1670) ir. 281 Such a wanton 
Courser as Naples is not to be ridden with snaffles. 1844 
Ld. Ashburton in Croker P. (1884) III. xxiii. 18 As old 
Hunt said of Manners Sutton as Speaker, he rode them in 
a snaffle. igo4 Benson Challoners 1 , The world has begun 
. . to ride life on the snaffle instead of the curb. 

2. attrib . and Comb., as snaffle-bit, - bridle , -rein ; 
snaffle-bridled, -mouthed adjs. 

1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl., Philomene (Arb.) 90 A snaffle 
Bit or brake, Bebost with gold. 1668 Lend. Gas. No. 272/4 
He took away with her a deep skirted Saddle, .and a snaffle 
Bridle. 1814 Karl Dudley Lett.j May (1840) 33 There is 
110 lidingtho Fiench inasnaffle-briale. 1856 ‘ Stonehenge ’ 
Brit. Rural Smarts 395/1, I have never yet ridden a snaffle, 
bridled horse comfortably through a run. 1856 Lever Mar- 
tins of Cro' M. xv, An old worsted bell-rope formed the 
snaffle-rein of his bridle. x86a H. H, Dixon Scott $ Sebright 
IV. 308 Early in the ensuing year, Bechet was again on the 
snaffle-mouthed Grimaldi. 1873 Knight Did. Mech. 2228/2 
Price’s bi idlc-bit . .combines the snaffle-bit with a lever-bars 
+ Sna-ffl. 0 , sb.% Cant. Obs. [perh. the same 
word as prec. , but cf. Snaffle vfi] (See quot.) 
a 1700 B, E. Did. Cant. Crew, Snaffle , a Highwayman 
that has got Booty. 

Snaffle (snac’fl), v. 1 [f. Snaffle j3.i] 

1. trans. To put a snaffle on (a horse, etc.); to 
restrain or guide with a snaffle. Freq . Jig. 

1559 Mirr. Mag. (1563) L iv, For hytherto siye wryters 
wyly wittes . . Have been iyke horses snaffled with the byttes 
Of fansye, feares or doubtes. 156a J. Hey wood Prov. <$• 
Epigr. (1867) 139 If thou wylt brydell me, I wyll snafell 
the. 1581 J.BELL//«rfrfb»’r Aiwa/. £!«>-. 29sTheirariogaunt 
insolency, beyng a long tyme reasonably well snafled by the 
Greeke and Fienche Emperours. 1603 Dekker &Chettle 
Grissil 2622 Asse, He haue you snaffled. 1679 Bunyan Fear 
of God Wks. 1855 1 . 478 The guilt and terror that thy sins 
will snaffle thee with, a 1849 Mangan Poems (1859) 279 
The animal snaffled by Boileau. 187s Tennyson Q. Mary 
v. iii, If you many Philip, Then I and he will snaffle your 
* God's death And break your paces in. 

2. slang. To arrest; to seize. 

x86o Slang Diet. 220 Snaffled , arrested, * pulled up ’. 190a 
Essex Weekly News 24 Jan. 2/6 On one occasion we snaffled 
a Cape cart in which were two females dressed in male attire. 
Hence Bna'ffled ppl. a., bridled. 

1877 Blackie Wise Men 33s Their powers .. discharge 
Their snaffled wrath at Jove’s high beck. 

Sna'ffle, ? Obs. [Of obscure origin.] 
intr. To saunter. 


1611 Middleton & Dekker Roaring Girl D.’s Wks. 1873 
III. 208, 1 haue gon snaffling vp and downeby your dorethis 
houre to watch for you. a 1743 Relph Poems (1747) 5 Mun 
I still be.. shamefully left snafflen by my sell? 

Snaffle (snic'fl), w. 3 Now dial. [Imitative: 
cf. WFris. snaffelje and Snuffle ».] a. trans. 
To utter through the nose. b. intr. To speak 
through the nose; to make a snuffling noise. 

1616 Holyday Persists 1. B 4 If forsooth one clad in purple 
cloth’s Snaffle some mustie stuff through's muffling nose. 
1647 Corbet Poems (1807) 95 To Saint Denis fast we came 
To see the sights of Nostre Dame, The man that shews them 
snaffles. 1826 in Hone Every-day Bit. II. 549 A hare-lip. . 
caused him to speak through the nose, or to snaffle , as they 
term it in Yorkshiie. 1869 Blackmore Lorna D. (1889) 286 
Snorting, snaffling, whinnying and neighing. 

Hence Snavffling vbl. sb. 

ax 668 Lassels Voy. Italy (1698) II. 239 The snafling 
through the nose made all the edification that I saw in it. 

Snaffle (snse'fl), ». 4 dial, or slang. [Of obscure 
origin ; cf. Snaffle sb. 2] trans. To steal, purloin. 

X72S New Cant. Did., Snaffle, to steal, to rob, to purloin. 
01850 Bagnall Songs 24 (E.D.D.), He cud snaffle the 
rahins an’ currins away. 1897 Longm. Mag. Aug. 372 
Archy did not ‘ snaffle ' jg6ooo and invest it in business. 

f Sna'ffler 1. Cant. Obs.~° (See quot.) 

c 1700 Street Robberies Consider'd, Snafjlers , highwaymen. 

Sua ffler a - dial. [f. Snaffle z>. 3] One who 
talks through the nose. 

1883 North Star x July 3/2 Like the snarling snafflers 
such people generally are. 

Snaffles. ? Obs. [Cf. Snaffle z/. 3] A form 
of catarrh affecting respiration ; the snuffles. 

1822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) II. 59° Whence in com- 
mon language it is called emphatically the distemper, though 
vulgarly the snaffles,, .from the state of the nostrils. 

Sna-ffling, tP l a - C f - Snaffle e\3] Snuff- 
ling; speaking tlnough the nose. 

<*1383 Montgomerie Flyting 569 Contagious cankers 
carues his snafling snout, ifiao Shelton in. vi. I. 

164 lie stopt his nose very well between his Fwgeis, and 
then said with a Snaffling voice. 163* Lilly Chat. I (1774) 
211 An obstinate King, wholly led by the nose by these 
snaffling Priests. a x668 Lassels Voy. Italy (1698) II. 13s 
The snaffling fellow. . will tell you another story of this statue 
through the nose. 1793 Southey Juv. <5- Minor P., Chapel 
n.11 vpi. —..miner ennflliner Fellow’s nasal tone. x8og in 

l 251 Such 
1 hardly 


Sna ffling -lay. Cant. Obs. [Cf. Snaffle ^. 2 
and SnaffIjE vff] The trade of highwayman. 

X732 Fielding Amelia 1. Si, I thought by your look you 
had been a clever fellow, and upon the snaffling-lay at least. 

Snag (snseg) , sb. 1 Also 6-7 snagge, 8-9 snagg. 
rprob. ofScand. origin ; cf. Noiw. dial, snag sharp 
point, projection, stump, spike, etc., also snags m 
the same senses =Icel. snagt peg. The stem is 
also found in Olcel. snag-hymdr, said of an axe 
having a sharp point. For the retention of g in 
the English word cf. Flag sb.-1 
Vol. IX. 


1. A short stump standing out from the trunk, 
or from a stout branch, ot a tree or shrub, esp, 
one which has been left after cutting or pruning ; 
t also, a fruiting spur. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. (1808) IV. 644 Artificially 
made gates raised of ragged staues, and vpon euerie snag 
stood a small wax candle burning. 1396 Spenser F. Q. iv. 
vii. 7 In his hand a tall young oake he bore. Whose knottie 
snags were sharpned all afore.. 1623 Camden Rem. (1637) 
420 An Ewtree with the Berries, and a great N. hanging 
upon a snag in the midst of the tiee. 1674 Josselyn Voy A 
New Eng. 138 They make their, .fire near to a great Tree, 
upon the snags whereof they hang their kettles. X73X Miller 
Gard. Diet. s.v. Ribes, These Plants produce their Fruit. . 
also upon small Snags which come out of the old Wood. 
1791 W. Bartram Carolina 89 Old weather-beaten trees, 
hoary and barbed, with the long moss hanging from their 
snags. x8xx- in many dialect glossaries. 1839 Delamer 
Flower Gard. 167 Above all, do not leave a long snag to 
die down to the bud. 1898 Card Bush Fruits 363 The top 
being cut down in spring and the snag removed afterward. 

fig. . 1824 Bhxckw. Mag. XV. 177, I shall make each of 
these important topics ahead, or rather a snag, in my Pas- 
toral Calendar. 1837 Fraser's Mag. LVI. 357 A man who 
has many crotchets.. must be a conglomeration of snags and 
snarls. 

b. A trunk or large branch of a tree imbedded 
in the bottom of a river, lake, etc., with one end 
directed upwards (and consequently forming an 
impediment or danger to navigation). Orig. U.S. 

1807 P. Gass frill. 31 About 12 one of the periogues run 
against a snag which broke a hole in it. 1817-8 Cobbett 
Rest’d . II. S, (1822) 294 The wheels are made to.work in the 
stern of the boat, so as not to come in contact with the float- 
ing trees, snaggs, planters, &c. 1877 H. Dixon Diana m. 
iii, A snag, jammed in the stony bed, throws up a jet of 
water. 

c. fig. An impediment or obstacle. 

1830 Galt Laiurie T. tv. ix, I guess he’s a snag in the 
Devil’s way. z886 Pall MallG. 4 Aug. 3/1 Our extradition 
treaty with the United States has run up against its fit st 
snag, to use an expression familiar on the Mississippi. 1891 
C. Roberts Adrift Amer. 8, I was continually tunning 
against some snag in the shape of an unwritten law. 

2. A shaip, angular, or jagged projection. 

1386 Bright Treat. Melancholy xxvi. 149 The rowels 
of the neckbone with their snagges hinder that inclination. 
x6xx Cotgr., Barbell,.. full of snags, snips, iags. x6gz 
Ray Disc. 11. ii. (1732) 102 Hailstones, .like great pieces 
of Ice with several Snags or fangs issuing out of them. 
1737 Wilkie Epigoniad n. (1769) 28 A ponderous mace 
..with snags around Of pointed steel. 1799 E. King 
Mun. Antigua I. 103 They [stone arrow-heads] .. have 
snaggs, or as they are called beards on each side. 1817 
Kirby 8 c Spence Entomol. xxi. (1818) II, 220 The legs, as 
well as the head, having their little snags and knobs. 1863 
Baring-Gould Iceland 103 Blowing snags and splinteis [of 
lava] into cairnlike heaps all around. 

b. A broken piece or stump of a tootb ; a large 
or unshapely tooth. 

x6i2 Woodall Surg, Mate Wks. (1653) 11 Crowes bils. . 
are only used to take hold of any snag of a tooth. 1676 
Poor Robin's IntelL 4 Apr. 1/2 As old folks when they have 
but a snag or two left pass for Children. 17x7 Prior Alma 
11. 428 In China none hold Women sweet, Except their Snags 
are black as Jett. 179a Wolcot (P. Pindar) Wolves, Bear, 
etc. Wks. x8ia III. 74 It is the wish of manya beast, That 
you consent your teeth may all be pull'd; Damn me, if I 
would lose my snags, my Lords. X825- in many dial, gloss- 
aries (esp. of south-western counties). x8zg Landor Imag, 
Conv. Wks. 1833 I. 375/a Their old snags will Stick tight 
in them till they rattle in the coffin. 

o. A tine or branch of a deer’s horn, spec, one 
which is shoit or imperfectly developed. 

1673 Ray Joum. Dow C. 27 The Horns have no Brow- 
Antlers, but only a broad palm with several Snags upon 
it. 184a Brande Did. Arts s.v. Deer, The points between 
the notches are developed into long branches or snags, of 
which a single antler sometimes sends off as many as four- 
teen, 1872 Nicholson Palaeont. 437 This extraordinary 
. .species . .having horns which have a snag in front. 

3. dial, A rent or tear, such as is made by a 
sharp projection. 

1834 Miss Baker Northampt . Gloss., Snag, a rent at 
right angles. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as snag-toothed adj., -voyage', 
snag-boat, -pruning, -scow (see quots.). . 

«i66r Holyday Juvenal (1673) 138 What smith then 
toils so hard? Or who, that wool with snag-tooth’d whe 
does card ? 1823 E. Moor Suffolk Words s.v. Snags, That 
mode of pruning which leaves the snags is called snag- 
pruning, in distinction from close piuning. 1851 Eliza 
Cook fml. VI. 100 A snag voyage up the yellow Missouri 
for some 400 miles, is no joke, 1858 Simmonds Did. T rade , 
Snag-boat, a steam-boat fitted with an apparatus for remov- 
ing snags, or obstructions to navigation in rivers. 1893 
Zangwill Master n. vii, The grotesque snag-toothed hags 
in the crowd. 1907 C. D. Stewart Partners of Providence 
xiii. 176 The white snag-scow .did keep the snags pulled 
out of the mouth of the Missouri anyway. 

Snag, sbff Now dial, and rare. [Ofobsctue 
oiigiu : cf. Skeg j3. 2 , Scad 2 .] A sloe. 

1378 Lyte Dodoens 7x9 The wilde Flummes are the least 
of al, and are called Slose, Bullies, and Snagges. i6ix 
Cotgr., Prunelle , a Sloe, or Snag. 1823 Jennings Obs. 
Dial. W. Eng. 70 Snags, small sloes. 1901 Longm. Mag. 
Feb. 363 ’Twere made o’ nought but the snags what grows 
iu the hedges. , , . , 

attrib. 1398 Florid, Spine, a sloe tree, a black-thorne, a 
snag tree. 1617 Holyoxc Did. Etymol, Shinns, . . a blacke 
thorne, the snagge tree. X893 Wiltshire Gloss. 149 Snag- 
bush, Prunus spinosa, the Sloe. 

Snag, ibfi dial, and rare. [Later form or var, 
of Sneg sb. See also SNAG-GBEET.] A snail. 


1674 Ray 5. 4 E, Co. Words 77 A Snagge, a snail. Suss. 
[Hence in Kei-sey, Bailey, Grose, etc.] a 1700 B. E. Did. 
Cant. Crew, Sneiggs ,.. Snails 1862 Lower in A thenxnm 
30 Aug. 281 When my occasional gardener talks of the 
ravages of ‘ them snags ’ on a peach-tree. 

Snag (snseg), v. 1 Now dial, [perh. related to 
Snag Jo. 1 , but the sense has more connexion with 
Nag ©.] intr. To carp, cavil, sneer, nag. Also 
const, at. Hence Sna’gging vbL sb.f 
*554 J- Bradford in Coverdale Lett. (1564) 326 You are 
one of ays liuely stones.* be contente theiefore to be hewen 
and snagged at, 1642 D. Rogers Naamau 14 How much 
more then should ye beware of snagging and snarling at 
Gods secrets. Ibid. 291 Let us. be so faire from snagging 
or nipping of such, that rather we marke them for peculiar 
ones. 1806 A. Douglas Poems 121 Sic snaggin’ an’ braggin’ 
An' landy-beggar jaw. 1839 Sir G. C. Lewis Gloss. Heref., 
To snag, to teaze, to repeat the same thing several times. 
x866 Brogdkn Prov. Lines., Snag, to irritate or scold in an 
‘aggravating’ manner. 

Snag (snseg), w. 2 [f. Snag j#. 1 ] 

1. trans. a. In passive : To be caught, pierced, 
or damaged by a snag. Chiefly U.S., and esp, of 
river-steamers. 

(a) 1807 P. Gass Jrnl. 220 One of our best horses got 
snagged to day, and was left here. 

(b) 1839 De Quincey Milton v. Southey Wks. 1862 XI. 
106 One does not altogether like being snagged by the 
Mississippi 1830 Lyell and Visit U.S. II. 267,1 after- 
wards learnt, that m the course of her voyage she was 
snagged. 1864 Daily Telegr. 6 Apr. t It is no light matter 
to be ‘ snagged ’ on a dark night in Vnginia. 

(e) 1891 C. Roberts Adrift Amer. 211 Feeling no pull I 
started to haul my line in, but found I was snagged, 
b. fig. To occupy 01 block as with a snag. 

1863 W. Phillips Sp. 111. 38 A great mind, anchored in 
error, might snag the slow-moving current of society. 

2. To cut roughly, or so as to leave snags. 

1811 Willan in ArchaeologiaXMll. 158 Snag, to hew, or 
cut rudely with an axe, &c. 181a Henry Camp. agst. 
Quebec 24 Blazing the tiees and snagging the bushes with 
our tomahawks. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 216/2 Whether 
the branches . .should be cut close to the stem at once, , . or 
whether they should first be snagged. 
b. To tear on or by a sharp projection. 

1834 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss. II. 258, I have 
snagged my gown. 1897 igth Cent. Feb. 242 My knicker- 
bockers and stockings weie snagged to pieces by these 
hidden stumbling blocks. 

3. To clear (a river, etc.) from snags. 

188 a Law Rep. g App. Cases 429, I got much useful in- 
formation from him when snagging the river. x88g New 
York Times 21 July (Cent.), Both of these parties.. are 
engaged in snagging the waterways. 

Hence Sna’gging vbl. sb . 2 

1880 ‘ Mark Twain ’ Tramp Abroad I. 83 He. .had gone 
to bed, with his head filled with impending snaggings, and 
explosions, and conflagrations. 

Snagged (snse’gd), ppl. a. [f. Snag jA 1 or 0.2] 

1. Having projecting points or jagged protuber- 
ances ; jagged, ragged. 

1658 Rowland tr. Monfet's Theat. Ins. 964 The edge of 
the wings like the Bats snagged, and as it were prickly. 
x66z H. More Antid. Ath. 11. iii. 49 Howlings and shout- 
ings of poor naked men belabouring one another with snag’d 
sticks. 1741 Phil. Trans. XLI. 563 The Roch, or snagged 
Wheel, being herein accounted as Part of the great Wheel. 
X79X W. Bartram California 247 Having provided our. 
selves with a long snagged sapling, called an Indian ladder, 
1898 Westin. Gas. 9 Apr. 1/3 By this time his trouser knees 
were torn in snagged rents. 

f b. Of teeth : = Snaggled a. 1. Obs.- 0 
1687 Mi6ge Gt. Fr. Did. 11. s.v., A snagged Tooth, that 
does not stand even. 

2. Caught or impaled upon a snag. 

1872 C. King Sierra Nevada viii. 174, I made a dash for 
the snagged mule. 

Sna gger. dial. [f. Snag v. 2 2 .] (See quot.) 

1847 Halliw. s.v. Snag, A snagger . .is a simple bill-hook 
without the usual edge on the back. *877-99 in dial, gloss- 
aries (Cumb., Yks.), 

Sna'ggle, v. slang. (See qnots.) 

1839 Slang Did. 34 Snaggling, \ driving geese into a 
comer in a stubble-field. 1864 Slang Did . (Hotten) 238 
Snaggling, angling after, geese with a hook and line, the 
bait being a worm or snail. 

Saa'ggled, a. U.S. [Cf. next.] 

1. Of teeth : Uneven, irregular, piojecting. 

1884 J. G. Bourke Snake Dance Moqnis xxxii. 360 His 
snaggled teeth, projecting tusk-like from an unnecessaiily 
Jaige mouth. 1889 ‘ C. E. Craddock ’ Despot Broomsedge 
Cove xxii. 396 He glanced at Jepson with a lively little 
grin, all his snaggled teeth ou parade. 

2. Knotty, intricate. 

1896 Advance (Chicago) 26 Mar. 437/1 Snaggled problems 
grew plain. as light, under the gentle explanations which 
she could give, 

Sna'ggle-tooth. [Cf. next and Snag-tooth.] 
An irregular or projecting tooth. 

1823 Jennings Obs. Dial. W. Eng, 71 Snaggle-tooth, a 
tooth growing irregularly. 1859 Slang Did. 96 Snaggle 
teeth, uneven, and unpleasant looking dental operators. 
1897 S. Watson Life's Look-out 67 Eveiy building had its 
own lurch inwards or outwards, like a mouthful of snaggle 
teeth. 

Sna ggle-toothed, a. rare. [app. f. Snag 
sbf] Having snaggle-teeth. 

1385 Higins tr. Junius' Nomencl, 432/1 s.v. Dento. 
1688 Holme Armoury 11. 427/1 Snaggle, or Rake toothed, 
is when the teeth stands at a distance, one from the other. 
1884 j. C. Harris. Nts. Uncle Remus 103 I’m snaggle- 
toofed an’ double j’inted. 

3S 
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SNAIL. 


+ Snag-greet. Obs. [app. f. Snag sbfi + greet 
G-eit sb.^\ (See quot. and cf. snail-cod , .) 

jfigt R. Child in Hartlib's Legacy (1655) 34 Snag greet : 
which is a kind of earth taken out of the Rivers, full of 
small shels. [Hence in Worlidge (1669) and some later 
works.] 

Snaggy (snss’gi), a . 1 [f. Snag sb . 1 + -t.] 

1 . Having snags or sharp protuberances ; jagged, 
knotty; snag-like. 

1581 Studley Seneca, Medea 134 Cause yee the snaggy 
wheele to pawse that rentes the carkas bound. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. i. vii. 10 His stalking steps are stayde Vpon 
a snaggy Oke. 1 6 zt G. Sandys Ovid's Met. ii. (1632) 62 
Envie . . a snaggy staffe . . tooke Wreathed with thornes. 1888 
Harper's Mag. Apr. 73 5 A multitude of blackened snaggy 
shapes protruding above the water. *893 Jane Barlow 
Lisconnel ix. 2x2 His snaggy stick lay at a little distance. 
fig, 1857 Fraser's Mag. LVI. 358 We do not think that 
your genuine snaggy fellow belongs to any class in par. 
ticular. 

2 . Of teeth : Suggestive of snags. 

*703 Motteux Quix. (1733) III 210 Her Teeth, .se jn'd 
to he thin and snaggy. 

3 . Abounding in, full of, snags. 

1864 J. K. Hosmer Color-Guard xii, We passed into 
snaggy lakes at last. 1891 Pall Mall G. 22 Oct, 2/1 The 
river is.. a turbulent, snaggy stream to navigate. 

Sna'ggy, a . 2 Sc. and dial. [Cf. Snag zl 1 ] 
Ill-tempered, peevish, snappish, cross. 

1781 J. Hutton Tour to Caves (ed. 2) Gloss. g6 Snaggy , 
tetchy, peevish. 1806 A. Douglas Poems 130 Quo’ Maggy 
fell snaggy, ‘Ye lie, youloun, an’ joke 1823- in dial, gloss, 
aries (Suffolk, E. Anglia, Lines.). 1898 B. Gregory Side 
Lights 405 The stalwart President, .had become spasmodic, 
snatchy, and at times snaggy. 

Snag-tooth, [f. Snag sb 1 Cf. Snaggle- 
tooth.] A snag-like tooth. 

1653 CotgkAve Wits Interpr. (1662) 253 How thy snag- 
teeth stand orderly, Like stakes which strut by th' water 
side. 1727 in Bailey (vol. II.). 1890 Amer. A nthropologist 
Oct. 316 Projecting canines or 'snag teeth ’ are so common 
in low faces as to be universally remarked. 

Snail (sn^l), sb . 1 Forms : a. 1 sn.es el, snegl, 
snassel, sneejl, 4-7 snayl, 5-7 snayle (5 snaylle); 
3, 5- snail (6 snaill), 5-7 snaile, 6-7 snale. 
P. 1 andl, an eel, 5 snele, snyle, 9 dial, sneel. 
7. 4 snawile. [OE. snegel, snszgel, etc., = MLG. 
sneil (LG. sndl, sniel, etc.), OHG. snegil (MHG. 
snegel , G. j thndgel, now dial, with variants schndl, 
schnel, etc.), ON. and Icel. snigill (Norw. and Sw. 
snigel, Da. snegl).] 

I. One or other of the terrestrial or freshwater 
gasteropods having a well-developed spiral or 
whorled shell capable of housing the whole body j 
also formerly (and still dial, and A.) a slug. 

The common types of the true snail belong to the genus 
Helix (esp. H. ctspeisa or horlensis , the common garden- 
snail, and H. pomatia, the edible snail) or Clausilia, of the 
family Helicidx. 

a. c 725 Corpus Gloss. C 630 Cocleae, lytle sneglas. c *000 
Sax. LeeiheL II. iro Jjif naeddre slea man, pone blacan 
snegl awserc on halig waetre. c 1000 ALlfric Gloss, in 
Wr.-Wulcker 121 Limax , snaegl. Testudo, gehused snaegl. 
a *ago Owl 4 Night. 87 Snayles Mus and fule wihte 
Beo> J>ine cunde. 13 . . Coer de L. 3836 Anon they. . gunne to 
drawen in her homes, As a snayl among the thornes. c 1400 
Maundev. (1839) xv. i6g Thet anoynten here Hondes and 
here Feet with a juyee made of Snayles. 14x2-20 Lydg. 
Chron. Troy it. 3313 Wrinkled double, like an horn yd snail. 
1542 Boorde Dyetary viu. (1870) 249 Beware that you do 
not lye in. .such chambres as myse, rattes, and snayles re- 
sortetb vnto. 1592 Seiaics. Pen. 4 Ad. 1033 As the snail, 
whose tender horns being hit, Shrinks backward in his 
shelly cave. *633 Bp. Hall Occas. Medit. § ag See there 
two snails. One hath a house ; the other wants it : yet 
both are snails. *683 Tryon Way to Health 226 If People 
weie sensible of the hurt they do, they would no more eat 
them, than they would Frogs, Snales. 1727 Gay Fables r. 
xxiv, A snail, Beneath his house, with slimy trail Crawls o’er 
the grass. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (1824) III. 113 The 
noise which., the snail makes in moving the water. 1813 
Bingley Anim. Biog. (ed. 4) III. 467 The garden snail, hedge 
snail, and grove snail. 187X T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. 
(ed, 4)586 The common Snails.. not unfrequen tly become 
formidable pests to the horticultmist, from the ravages 
caused by their voracity. 

P. C825 Epiual Gloss. 61 1 Lima: r, snel. [cxooo jElfric 
Gloss, in Wr.- Whicker 122 CAe/i^.-saesnael.] c 1400 Mau ti- 
ps v. (Roxb.) xxi. 06 per er in bat land so grete snyles bat 
in baire schelles threemen or toure may beheiberd. c 1440 
Atph. Tales 157 He commandid bat pis vghe burth. .sulde 
be closid in a stone, as a snyle is in hur shell, 1483 Cat It. 
Angl, 346/2 A Snele,. Mt tax, 1828- in dial, glossaries 
(Yorks,, Chesh., Line., Leic.), in form sneel. 
y. c X305 Land Cokayne ,p in E.E. P. (1862) 157 pe load is 
ful ofoper gode.,.per nis dunnir, slete, no hawle, No non 
vile worme no snawile. 

transfi 1579 Northbrooke Dicing (1843) 58 They were 
wont, in olae time, to haue paynteasnayles in their houses. 
1851 Planche Pursuivant of Arms (1873) 125 Snails are 
borne by the family of Shelley. 

fig. 1390 Nashe Af. Marprelute Wks. (Grosart) I. 245, I 
wonder now these seelie snayles, creeping butyesterdaie out 
of shoppes and Graumer-scbooles, dare thrust out tbeyr 
feeble homes. 1596 — Saffron Walden Ep. Ded., It shall 
neuer put foorth his snayles homes againe. 

f b. A tortoise or turtle. Obs. 

, Trbwsk Higden (Rolls) II, 377 Whan pis snayl was 
i-rotea, be senewes were i.streyned with ynne beskyn of be 
snayies hous. 1398 - Barth. De P. R. xvin. evil. (Bodl. 
MS.), pere bej> foure manere [snails], Jonde snailles & see 
stronae snailles & venny snailles, . [1495 and ryuer snayles]. 


c. Applied to various animals allied to, or re- 
sembling, the snails or slugs. (Cf. Sea-snail.) 

1541 Copland Guy don's Quest. Chirurg. N iij, Themoste 
dyfference is of blode lettynge, for it draweth the blode 
deper than the boxynge or the snayles [~ leeches]. J. 
Davies tr. Rocheforis Cctribby Isles 78 There is a land of 
Snailes, called by the French Soldats that, is Souldiers, be- 
cause they have no shells proper and peculiar to themselves. 
173X Medley tr. Kolben's Cape Good-Hope II. 209 The 
Nabel-Snail has an upper and an under Shell, like a Muscle. 
Ibid. 208 The Shell of the Sea-Porcupine Snail is . . arm'd on 
almost every Part with long Prickles. 1783 Justamond tr. 
Raynal's Hist. Indies IV.. 134 On the coast of Guayaquil . , 
are found those snails which yield the purple dye so cele- 
brated by the antients, *794 Reports Agric, Survey Camb. 
hi In the first stage of this disease [rc. the blood-rot) 
the liver has not been infected with the snails, or plaice 
[= liver-fluke]. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 337/1 The yanthina, 
or Oceanic Snail. 1865 Mrs. L. L. Clarke Common Sea- 
weeds i. 23 As we gather a bunch of seaweed, we shake out 
dozens of a pretty little snail called Rissoa. 1884 [see snail- 
bore in sense 7]. 

2 . Used with reference or allusion to the ex- 
ceptionally slow motion of the snail. 
a xooo Riddles xli. 70 (Gr.), Me is snaegl swiftra. 1533 J. 
Heywood Mery Play 421 (Brandi), Go and hye the, as fast 
as a snayle. 1599 Porter Angry Women Abington (Percy 
Soc.) 105 A man may bee as slowe as a snaile, but as fierce 
as a lyon. 1617 Moryson I tin. 1. 252, 1 . .went forward like 
a snaile, till despairing of going further I fell, upon the 
ground. 1652 Colltnges Caveat /or Prof, xiii. (1653) 7 1 
Sure, .our Saviour drave snails as he went, he reckons so 
long for his journey 1 1778 Miss Burney Evelina Ixxv, 
During our whole ride, I thought the carriage drawn by 
snails. x8ax Combe Syntax , Search. Wife in. (Cbandos) 
303 He, by degrees, would seldom fail T r adopt the gallop 
of a snail. 1862 C. C. Robinson Dial. Leeds 406 As slaw 
as a sneel. 1881 Freeman in Stephens Life 4 Letters (1895) 
II. 244 Riding, .at the pace ofasnail. 

b. Snail's gallop, pace, an excessively slow or 
tardy pace, rate of progress or motion, etc. 

a 1400-50 A lexander+ogs pan snyles par, out of pat snyth 
hill as with a snayles pas, A burly best. 1565 Cooper, res- 
tudineus gradus , a slowe pase : a snayles pase. 1707-91 
fsee Gallop sb. 3 c]. 1793 Mme. D’Arblay Lett. 12 Sept., 
That snail’s pace with which business is done by letters. 
siib Sporting Mag. XLVII. 32 Every thing short of eight 
miles per hour is accounted snaiCs pace. 184a Borrow 
Bible in Spain xvi, The snail’s pace at which we were pro- 
ceeding. igox Scotsman s Nov. 6/8 For a time they were 
able to get along at a snail’s gallop, men leading the horses 
with torches and lanterns. 

c. A slow or indolent person ; a sluggard. 

1590 Shaks. Cow. Err. 11. it. 196 Dromio, thou Dromio, 

thou snaile, thou slug, a *593 H. Smith Sena. (1866) II. 83 
Eveiy snail shall step before thee, and take thy crown from 
thee. 1641 Bromk Javiall Crew iv. i. When he comes, he 
comes apace ; he's no snail, I assure you. 

+ 3 . a. A structure or formation resembling a 
snail-shell ; a testudo. Obs. 

1408 tr. Vegetius' De Re Milit. iv. xiv. (MS. Laud 4x6), 
The gynne that Is clepid the snaile or wilk is a frame 
made of good tymbyr. C1440 Promp. Pant. 66/2 Cercle, 
clepyd the snayle, as of pentys, and other lyke, spira, 1610 
W. Folkingiiam Art of Survey 44 Ground-plots are .. ex- 
ternal!, as Groves, Arbours, Bowers, Mounts, Mazes, Snailes. 

f b. Mil. A formation resembling the letter 
D ; =LiMAgoN 1. Obs, 

1579 North Plutarch (1895) III. 57 As for the order of 
their battelles, they knewe not what it ment, nor to cast 
them selves into a snaill or ringe. 1581 Styward Mart. 
Discipl. 1. 67 How to bring them into a Ring, an Esse, or 
a Snaile, verie profitable for young Souldiers. 1591 Gar- 
rard's Art Warre 87 This Older of a D. otherwise called 
a snaile. 

4 . pi. A species of medick (usually Medicago 
scutellata) having snail-shaped seed-pods. 

1629 Parkinson Parad. 339 Medico. spinosa altera. Small 
tborney Buttons, or Snailes. 1730 Miller Gant. Diet. s.v. 
Medica Cochleccta, The Snail-Trefoil, commonly call’d in 
the Seed-shops Snails. X74X Compl. Fam. Piece 11. Hi. 
371 Sow these dwarf annual Flowers.., Snails and Cutter, 
pillars. 1846-50 A, Wood Class-bk. Bot. 229 M. scutellata 
(Snails). .. This curious plant derives its name from the 
singular nature of its fiuit, which is twisted like the shell 
of a snail. 1858 R, Hogg Veget. Kingdom 269 Some years 
ago.. some., were admitted into the annual flower borders 
under the singular names of Snails, Bee-hives,, .and similar 
names suggested by the fancied resemblance of their pods to 
these subjects. 1866 [see snail-plant in 7]. 

5 , Mech. A flat, spirally curved piece of metal ; 
esp. a toothed disc of this shape forming part of 
the striking mechanism of a clock ; a spiral cam. 

1696 W. Derham Artificial Clockm. (1759) 7 The Snail, 
or Step-Wheel in Repeating-Clocks, 1764 Ann. Reg. x, 
79/1 The quarter and half quarter snail. Ibid., The hour 
snail and star. 1825 T. Nicholson Operat, Mechanic 38 
The collar, .is formed like a snail or camm, which will act 
upon either of the levers. 1846 Holtzapffel Turning II. 
94s The punch being driven through the plate by one re. 
volution of a snail or cam. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch 
Clockm, 252 Clockmakers generally maik off the snail on 
the clock itself after the rest of the striking work is planted, 
b. (See quot.) 

1834.-6 Encycl. Metrop. (1845) VIII. 280/1 The German 
snail is an apparatus of nearly the same kind [as the Archi- 
medes'_ screw] ; it consists of a cylinder with its spiral 
projections detached from the external cylinder or coating 
within which it revolves. 

0 . attrib. and Comb. a. In sense I, as snail- 
broth, -culture, -eater, -feast , -garden, etc, 

*771 Mrs. Haywood New Present for Maid 41 *Snail 
Broth. *875 Chambers's frnl, XII. 46 Any one desiring 
a lesson in ’’snail-culture, may learn all about it in the Tyrol. 
1889 Science-Gossip XXV. 281/1 , 1 would suggest that con- 


chologists pay some attention to . . these *snail-eaters. 1875 
Chambers's Jrnl. XII. 46 The Newcastle glassmakers 
hold an annual ’’snail-feast. 1895 A. H. Cooke Molluscs 
iv. 1 19 Escargotilres , or *snail-gardens, still exist in many 
parts of Europe. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 10 
Turbinated Shell-Fish of the *Snail Kind. _ 1883 Science I. 
492/1 A small open square used as a ’’snail-market. *887 
J efkerles A maryilis xxxii, My sister, as was in a decline, 
used to have*snail-oil rubbed into her back. x86x Hulmu tr. 
Moquin-Tandon 11. in. ii. 85 A # snail paste which enjoyed 
a certain amount of repute. 1900 Daily .News 13 Oct, 
6/6 Circular lines of fine black braid following each other 
in what is called the ’’snail pattern. 1780 Encycl. Brit. 
(ed. 2) VI. 4572/r With small yellow flowers, succeeded 
by small, round, *snail-shaped fruit. 1845 Lindlly Sen. 
Bot. v. (1858) 56 Medicago orbicularis (Snails). Legumes 
unarmed, snail-shaped, orbicular. x8oa IliNOUW Anim. 
Biog. (1805) III. 580 The Romans .. kept these animals in 
what were called Cochlearia, or *Sna'd Slews. X733 W . I'.U.IS 
CMttcrn 4 - Vale Farm. 35S This Slug is a small whitish 
Insect, .of the ’’Snail Tribe. 1896 Lypiikki’R Roy, Nat, 
Hist. VI. 345 The Snail Tiibe,— Family Hclicid.v, x68a (>. 
Hartman True Preserver < 5 - Red. Health 21 Dr. Ilarvcy jus 
excellent ’’Snail-water against Consumptions and Ileetick 
Feavers. 17x2 tr. Pomci's Hist. Drugs I. 206 Mix it with 
Snail-Water, or Bean-Elower-Water, to make a V irgin S 
Milk, or Wash of. 

b. Used attrib. to denote ; Exceptionally tardy 
or slow. 

1562 J. Heywood Prov. <5- Epigr. (1867) 163 So may it 
run, runnyng but a snayle pace. x8a8 Cakii Ciavcn Gloss., 
Snail-gallop , a very slow motion, like that of a snail. 1845 
E. Holmts Masai 1 29 The Court delayed to nay them, and 
their affairs, in German phrase, travelled 1 by the snail post • 

c. Iii senses 3 and 5, as snail-cam, -mount, 
•move?nent, -piece, -work. 

X591 in Genii. Mag. (1779) XLIX. 81 The 3. and hist was 
a Snaylmount, rising to four circles of green priuie hedge,. 
1803 Traits, hoc. Arts XXL 399 The snail-piece to raise 
a weight somewhat similar. 1825 J. Nicholson Opeiat. 
Mechanic 19 The wedge, placed on the internal face of the 
circle,. .causing.. the obstacle.. to approach nearer to the 
centre..; this Is called the snail movement. 1835 Urn: 
Philos. Manuf. 149 This traverse movement is effected by 
an endless screw and toothed-wheel, or snail-work. 190a 
W. J. Dibdin Public Lighting 77 Motion was given to the 
reflecting screen by a fine chain wound upon a snail <am. 

7 . Special combs. : snail-boro U.S., a shell-full 
( Urosalpinx cinerea ) which injures oysters by 
boring; j- snail clover, (a) lucerne; (l>) sainfoin ; 
f snail clover-grass, sainfoin ; f snail-cod, a 
kind of fertile mud or sludge obtained from rivcis ; 
hence snail-codding vbl. sb. ; + snnil-orawlod a., 
crawling as slow as a snail ; snail-oreep, -creep- 
ing (see quots.); snail-eater Ornith., Open- 
bill ; snail-fish, a fish related to the lump- 
sucker ; snail-flower (sec quots.) ; snail-house 
dial., a snail-shell ; snail-leech, a species of leech 
which eats snails ; snail-plant (see quot. i 86<5 and 
sense 4); snail sea-cucumber (see quot.); snail- 
seeded a., having seed-pods tesembling snails 
in form; snail-stone (see quots. 1611, 1797) ; 
t snail-trefoil, (a) lucerne; {b) snail-plant; snail- 
wheel (see quot. and sense 5). 

1884 Goode Nat. Hist. A qua/. Anim. 69 6 These small 
* Snails ' Diills ’, ‘ Borers ', and ‘ *Snail-l>orrs ’, as they arc 
variously called. 1597 Gerarde Hobal n. ccn.lww. iojij 
O f Medick fodder, or ’’Snaile Cl.iuer, . . Trijolium Co.h- 
leatum..'. the flowers are very small, ami., tmne into round 
wrinckled knobs, like the water snaile. x6oo Sum 1.1 r 
Country Farm v. xviii. 617 There is not., any pulse,, molt* 
pretious for the feeding of beastes then snaile cuuer, called 
m Fiench Saint t fain. 1760 J. I.r.n in trod. Bat . yt Snail 
Clover, Medicago. 1726 Diet. Rust., Saintfain,. . olherw i ,e 
call’d.. "Snail or Homed Clover-grass. 1649 Buthe ling. 
Improver dix, 112 A AIudde or Sludg, that lyeth frequently 
in deepe Rivers,, .which is very Rich. . .They Call it * Snayle- 
Cod , and it bath in it many Snayles and Shells, which is 
conceived occasioned! the Fatnesse of it. [Hence in later 
agricultuial works.] Ibid. xvii. xoo And in thy Tillage ait* 
these_ special Opportunities to Improve it, .. by Liming, 
Marling, ..Madding, "Snayle codding. 0x658 Cl.uiuvn 
To T. C. 13 Wks. (1687), If thou wilt net ds to Sea. O must 
it be In an old Gallirisse of sixty three ; A "Snail-crawl'il 
Bottom? 1592 Will of Kclhway (Someiset Ho.), One 
dozen of "snaile crecpe woike. 1887 An hit. So.. Diet. 
VIL. 96/2 Snail creep. The romuinii form of pointing 
granite or limestone uncoursi.d wall,. 1792 Voting's An mil, 
Agric. XVIII. 41 The ends, of the teams [of the Royal It "/A 
ham ].. had been gouged in a maimer then [in 1719) prac- 
tised, which was called 'snail-creeping. X867 .Smvi tc Sailor's 
IVord-bb. 635 Snail-Creeping, gouging out the sulfates of 
timbers in crooked channels, to promote a cut ulatixn of 
air j «? 8 ^ Ncwok Dict - Bir ‘ h Shell-eater, ShtU-Ihis, 
and "Snail-eater. 1840 Citvi- t's Anim. Kingd j.*} ‘1 here 
are one or two British species [>.f Leparus or /.*/<««'» ], .some 
of which aie called ‘’Snail-fishes', front til* ir soft ami 
unctuous texture. 1688 Hoi , mi Auniury it. 114 *2 "Snail 
Flower, or rather Snail Seed Vessel, is a kind of l’od, in 
form like a Snail house, x866 Treas. Bot, ro6p/ 2 Snail- 
flower, Phaseolus Catacaila. 1688 *Snail-hmise [see snail, 
flower], 1879 Miss J ackso.v Shropsh. H 'o> d bk. 393 Snail- 
housen, snail-shells. x86s InUlle.t. Obs. No. 44. 8t The 
diffeient species of "snatl-lee.cn. 1767 J. Ablr< Rom at k F.v, 
Man own Gardener (1803) 735 'a "Snail Plant,.. Caterpillar 
** j *;» , l866 f reas ’ Snail-plant. Midi, ago 

scutellata, anti also .V. Helix ; the pods of these are called 
snaus from their resemblance to those mollnsks. 1858 Baird 
<-yct. Eat. Sc*., J’solus phantafus, the "snail sea cucum- 
ber, is a Bnush species. 1858 Maynk Expos. Lex. n# 
aatsoia Rail , the ’snail-seeded glasswort, or saltwort, 
x6x x Cotcr., Pierre de Li mac on, the "Snaile stone ; found 
in the beads of some (dew) Snailes ; tls white, somewhat 
transparent, and rugged. 1681 Grew Musxkm ni. 1. J, 263 
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Divers others Snail-Stones I some of them of a Limy sub- 
stance, others perfect Flint. 1700 E. Lhwyd in Rowlands 
Mona. Antigua (1723) 338 Besides the Snake-Stones,. .the 
Highlanders have their Snail-Stones, Paddoc-Stones,..to 
all which they attribute their several Virtues. 1797 Encycl. 
Bwt. (ed. 3) X. 76/2 It is in its [sc, the slug’s] head and 
back that the snail-stone is found ; which is a small pearled 
and .sandy stone, of the natuie of lime stones. 1548 Turner 
Names Herbes (E. D. S.) 51 Medica..maye be called in 
cnglishe horned Clauer or *snnil Tiifoly. 1731 Miller 
Diet., Medicn cochleata, Snail-Trefoil. *733 W. Ellis Chil- 
tern ft V ale Farm. 279 The Plant commonly called La 
Lucerne is a Medic Clover, or by some called Snail Ttefoyl. 
*771 R. F. Forster Flora Amer. Sept, 32 Medicago vir- 
etuicci , Snail Trefoil. 1846 Holtzapffel Tinning II. Sgi 
The "snail-wheel of a striking dock, .has an edge formed in 
twelve steps, arranged spirally, the positions, of which deter- 
mine the number of strokes of the hammer on the bell. 

+ Snail, sbP Obs. [app. an assimilation of 
chenille to prec., peril, through the dial, foim sneel. 
Cf. Snailing sb.] = Chenille, Also attrib. 

1741 Lady Pomfrf.t Lett. (1805) III. 216 The dress of the 
nuns heie is all white, with a black silk snail-string about 
their necks. *744 Mrs. Montagu Lett. (1906} I. 194, I have 
brought down a screen to work in snail for the Duchess. 
*773 Ann. Reg. 124, I’m compass’d now With worms instead 
of lovely snails. 

t Snail, sb.3 Obs.- 1 (See quot. and Snouting 2.) 
166a Irish Statutes (1678) 628 Snouting, alias snayl, or 
drest towe, the twelve pound, o, s’, o. 

Snail (sne<l), v. Also 6 snayle, 6-7 snaill, 
7 snaile. [f. Snail jr£J] 

+ 1 . intr. Of soldiers : To form into a * snail ’ 
or ‘ snails Obs.~ l 


01x548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 235 b, All the gonnes 
seuered themselues into one place,, .and likewise the byll- 
inen, and there rynged and snayled, which was a goodly 
sight to beholde, 

2. To move, walk, or travel lazily or slug- 
gishly; to go very slowly. Also with on. 

1582 Stanyuurst AEneis iv. (Arb.) 118 Shee trots on 
snayling, lyk a tooth shaken old hagge. *748 Richardson 
Clarissa (i8n) IV. 124 Draw in your horns, and resolve to 
snail-on. .in a track we are acquainted with. 1813 Sir R. 
Wilson Prim. Diary (1861) II. 238 The Crown Prince is 
snailing towards the Elbe. 1 903 A. Adams Log Cowboy 
xviii. 275 The herd was snailing along the North Platte. Ibid. 
xxiii, 365 We snailed on westward at our leisurely gait. 

b. With it. 


16*8 Feltiiam Resolves i. xciv, You shall finde, that every 
thing, as farre as the Abilitie will give it Line, does Snaile 
it after Deitie. Ibid. 11. xliv. When the grave Vespasian 
came to snail it, and be leaver'd in the throngs slow march. 
1893 W. C. A. Blew Brighton 48 From Clayton Hill the 
coach snailed it on towaids Cuckfield. 

3. trans. To make or construct after the spiral 
form of a snail-shell. Now spec, in clockmafcing. 

xsgx Sylvester Du Bartas 1. vi. 637 God plac’t the Ears 
. .As in two tuirets, on the building's top, Snailling their 
hollow en tries so a-sloap [etc.]. 1885 Glasgow Watch ft Clock 
Making vi. 73 The arbor should be snailed, so that when 
the s pi mg is wound on to it, it will take a spiral form, 
b. To finish off with curved eccentric lines. 

1884 F. J. Britten Watch ft Clockm. 242 Fusee caps, 
steel keyless watches, &c., are snailed with a copper mill. 

4s. To clear of, keep free from, slugs or snails. 

a x 66 x Fuller Worthies, Glouc. 1. (1662) 349 Many got 
great [tobacco] estates thereby, notwithstanding the great 
. .cost in. .watering, snailing, suckering,. .and rowling it. 

Hence Snarling vbl. sb. (see 3 b). 

1884 F. J. Britten Watch ft Clockm. 24 a Snailing requires 
a sharp polishing material. 1891 Tripplin & Rigg Watch- 
maker's Hdbk. (ed. 3) 119 A beautiful snailing can be ob- 
tained with Aikansas stone mud. 

attrib. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch 4- Clockm. 242 The 
snailing mill is fixed in nearly the right position. X885 
Glasgow Watch 4 Clock Making ix. 119 The snailing 
idler [is] held in the fingers and pievented from turning. 

Snailery (sn^-leri). Also 9 snaillery. [f. 
Snail sbA + -ery.] A place where (edible) snails 
are bred or reared. 

1725 in Arc/tit. Soc. Did. (1887) _VII. 96/2 [That] a 
snailery and a place for breeding tortices be made at Ken- 
sington for his majesty’s service. 1834 W. H. Smyth Roman 
Medals 210 The luxury and profusion of Roman gastrology 
were attested by,. their lepories, their lobstenes, and their 
snailcries. 1874 Wood Nat. Hist, III. 406 There aie.. 
on the Continent several snaileries, where the inmates are 
abundantly supplied with food. 

Snail-horn. Now dial. [Snail r#. 1 ] 

1. A snail-shell ; a snail. .. 

167a C. Hoole tr. Comenins Vis. World xxxn, The Snail 
carrieth about her Snailhorn [testa]. 1747 [see bj. 1820 
Clare Rural Life (ed. 3).*o The snail-horn searching, or 
the mossy nest. 1828- in dial, glossaries (Yks., Northampt., 
Leic., Lancs.). 

lb. Snail-horn stone (see quot,). 

X747 Hooson Miner's Did. Ujb, Snailhorn Stone is a 
course Stone, having mixt Knotts within it, much like Snail- 
liorns when it is broken, and hard to break, 

2. (See quot. and next.) ? Obs. 

1749 W. Elus Exber. Imfn Sheep 94 If.. a lamb is gelt 
at a week or fortnight old, it wiU, cause it to* have a thm, 
short, and what we in Hertfordshire call a Snail-Horn, 

So SaaiT-homed a. (See quot.) \Obs. 

1787 W. H. Marshall E. Norfolk (1795) H- 3 ?» 'EmiU 
horned, having short, down-hanging horns, with blunt 
points, 'and somewhat bent, in the usual form of the snail , 

Obs.— 1 1-WA* , 

i 588 Holme Armoury nr. xiv. (Roxb.) 16/x The lower 
Valens. .fringed for state.. either with, .lufted fring, snail- 
ing fring, Giinpe fring. 


Snailing, ppl, a. rare. [f. Snail sb. l or v.] 
Winding spirally, or like the tracks of snails. 

*®*5 Crooke Body of Man 94 Wherein the snaking and 
snayling diuarications of the vessels do craule all ouer the 
belly. Ibid. 456 Some of these snailing paths are deeper. 

Snailish. (sn^’lij), a. [f. Snail sb. 1 -1- -ish.] 
Somewhat resembling (that of) the snail; slothful, 
slow, sluggish. 

1581 Nuce tr. Seneca , Octavia 1. iii, And snaylish age in 
going soft Unto her thews is not ybounde. X623 Wodroephe 
Marrow Fr. Tongue 245/2 0, what snailish heart hast 
thou 1 cceur de lima^on. i88g C. Edwardes Sardinia 130 
The snailish movements of the dance. 

Hence SnaiTishly adv. 

xBBg Punch 1 June 257/2 Your progress may also be 
snaihshly slow. 

Snail-like, a. and adv. [f. Snail rd.i + -like.] 
A. adj. 1. Like or resembling a snail in appear- 
ance, habits, etc. 

1607 J. Davies (Heref.) Summa Totalis Wks. (Grosart) 
I. 7/1 And though it be. steepe,..Yet (Snaile-like) cling 
to U, and climbing creep, But fall not off it. 1611 Cotgr., 
Limaceux, . .Snaile-like. 1665 Brathwait Comment. Two 
Tales {1901) 45 Must I Snayl-like, keep still under roof. 
*774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1824) III. 82 Those snail-like 
animals that receive the name of testaceous fishes. 1881 
Grant Allen Evolutionist at Large 57 The truest and 
most snail-like snails, xgox E. Step Shell Life xix. 347 
The snail-like slugs are succeeded by the genus Helix. 

2 . Characterized by slowness of progress, etc. ; 
slow, tardy. 

.*639 Fuller Holy War iti. v. (1840) 122 The snail-like 
siege of Ptolemais, still slowly creeping on, 1831 Lincoln 
Herald 29 July 1/6 The snaif-like progress of the English 
Reform Bill. 

13. . adv. With the slow motion characteristic of 
a snail ; tardily, sluggishly. 

x8z5 Scott Talisman xxi, The marabout.. glided on 
gradually and imperceptibly, serpent-like, or rather snail- 
like. 1898 J. Arch Story Life vii. x6a They would ctawl 
snail-like, to the feet of the squire. 

Snail-paced, a. [Snail 

1. Slow, sluggish, or tardy in pace, progress, or 

motion ; slothful, slow-moving. Also fig. 

1594 Shahs. Rich. Ill , iv. iii. 53 Delay leds impotent and 
Snaile-pac'd Beggei y. 1606 — Tr, ft Or. v. v. x 8 Goe . . bid 
the snaile-pac'd Aiax arme for shame. 1646 W. Jenkyn 
Remora 9 Doth that winged speed . . deserve a snail-paced 
Reformation? 1770 Armstrong Misc. I. 154 Thus they 
lash on The snail-pac’d Hyperborean nights. x86z Christina 
Rossetti Goblin Market, etc. 6 The whisk-tailed merchant 
bade her taste In tones as smooth as honey,, - and the snail- 
paced even was heard. 1874 J. Robertson in Gordon Life 
xv. (1908) 1x7 We left here . . with a snail-paced horse, 

2. Marked or characterized by tardiness, slow- 
ness, or sluggishness. 

x6ox Chester Love's Martyr, etc. (1878) 123 Snaile-paced 
gate. 1818 Keats Endynt, xv. 25 In very scorn OF our dull, 
uninspired, snail-paced lives. 

t ’Snails, int. Obs. Also 7 anailes, snayles, 
’snayles. An abbreviation of God's nails (see 
God sb. 14 a), used as a petty oath or exclamation. 
*599 Hayward Hen, IV, 1. xg Sir Hugh swore, swownes, 
and snayles, let vs set vpon them. 1605 London Prodigal 
v. i 222 Snail es, is there such cowardice in_ that? 16x7 
Middleton & Rowley Fair Quarrel v. i, Snailesshees the 
Phisicians Bronstrops, Trim. [1821 Scott Kenilw. xxiv, 
Nay, ’snails 1 I think his horse will take the matter in his 
own hand. 1828 — F. M. Perth xii, 'Snails I.. were any 
neighbour to meet me. what could they think?] 

Snail-shell. [Snail j£J] 

1 . The shell or house of a snail; = Cochlea 3. 

1530 Palsgr. 272/1 Snayle or snayle shell, lymacon. 1578 
T.N. tr. Cong. W. India 311 They entred.. with the sound 
of drummes, snaile-shelles and other instrumentes of 
Musicke. x6xx Cotgr., Li mace, . . any thing that winds or 
turnes like a Snaile-shell. X676 Phil. Trans, X. 1 . 594 Turn’d 
helically like a Snail-shell. 1713 Petiver Aquat. Anim. 
Amboinz Tab. iv, Valvata, . . Small waved Snail-shell. 
X775 Ash, Cochlea,.. a genus of shell fish, a snail-shell. 
1822 J, Parkinson Outl, Oryctol. 248 The exterior characters 
of the snail-shells of the present day. x8gx Science-Gossip 
XXVII. x8/x The lower step, .bore witness to the frequent 
visits of the thrushes, for it was covered with broken snail- 
shells. 

"b. attrib., as snail-shell pattern', snail-shell 
medick, (a) heart-clover ; (b) snail-plant. 

X79S WrTHEKrNG Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III. 660 Medicago 
arabica, . . Snaihhell Medick. 1855 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. 
II. 92 The Snail-shell Medick of the South of Europe 
[Medicago scutellata ). 1898 Daily News 17 Sept. 6/2 
Richly braided in a snail-shell pattern. 

*f*2. = Cochlea 2. Obs.— 1 

1683 Phil. Trans. XIII. 261 The Small-bones,, .the Snail- 
shell,.. have the same figure and.. bulk in Infants which 
they have in men. 

Snail-slow, a. [Snail jJ.i] 

1. That is as slow as a snail; very sluggish or 
lardy in motion, progress, etc. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 11. v. 47 The patch is.. a huge 
feeder: Snaile-slow in profit. *803 Pic Ntc No. x (x8o6) X. 

X3 France is.. cold and snail-slow in redress or justice. 
x8x2 Tennant Auster F, in. viii, The son, impatient, leaves 
his snail-slow sire. 1901 E. Phillpotts Striking Hours 
114 Off goes Squire snail-slow, 

2. Marked by excessive slowness of progress, 

xgoo Daily News 12 July 6/a The era of military reform, 

which may be said to have begun its snail-slow course in 

1 jinaily (snei-li), a. (and sb.). Also 6-7 snailie, 

7 snayly, 9 snail 4 y. [f. Snail sb. i] 


1. Like a snail; resembling that of a snail; 
snail-like. 

X596 Edw. Ill, 1. i, But I will make you shrinke your 
snailie homes. x6xx Cotgr., Limaceux, Snailie, Snaile- 
like. 1627 Drayton Agincourt, etc. 187 These Dialls.., 
Whose Snayly motion of the moouing hand, (Although it 
goe) yet seeme to me to stand. 

2. Infested by snails ; covered with the slime of 
snails. 

1870 Furnivall in Boorde's Dyetary (1870) 249 marg,, 
Don’t lie in ratty and snaily rooms. 188a Blackmore 
Christawell xii, The rooks began to caw,.. the young lady, 
reading in a snaily chair, to gaze about. 

3. Austr. Slightly curled after the manner of a 
snail-shell ; having horns of this description. (Cf. 
Snail-horn 2.) 

1884 * R. Boldrewood 1 Melb. Mem. xvii. 123 That black 
bullock,.. him with the snaily horn. x8gx — Sydney-side 
Saxon viii. 133 There’s a snailey Wallanbah bullock I 
haven't seen this two years. 

b. As sb. A kind of bullock characterized by 
having such horns. 

*884 ’R. Boldrewood’ Melb. Mem. ix. 68 Snaileys and 
poleys, old and young, coarse and fine, they were a mixed 
herd in every sense. 

+ Snaip, a. Obs.— 1 (Prob. an error for Snarp a.) 
ax 300 Cursor M. 7753 (Cott.), Ful snaip [v,rr. snaipe, 
sharp, scharp] it was pair stur and snell. 

Snaip, Snair: see Snap®, Snare, 

Snake (snefit), sb. Forms : 1 snaoa, 2 - snake, 
6 snayke, snack. [OE. sttaca,— MLG. snake 
(LG. snake, snooty : cf. ON. sndkr (poet.), Sw. 
snok, Da. snog, which may be from LG.] 

I. 1. One or other of the limbless vertebrates 
constituting the reptilian order Ophidia (character- 
ized by a greatly elongated body, tapering tail, 
and smooth scaly integument), some species 
of which are noted for their venomous pro- 
perties ; an ophidian, a serpent. Also, in popular 
use, applied to some species of Lacerta , and to 
certain snake-like amphibians. 

The various species are freq. distinguished by a prefix 
denoting colour or marking, habitat, or other characteristic 
feature, as black-, carpet -, coach-whip-, coral-, corn-, 
diamond -, grass-, hooded, rattle-, ribbon-, ringed, tiger-, 
whip-snake, etc. (see these words). 

czooo Ags. Gasp. Luke x. xg Ic sealde eowanweald to 
tredenne ofer naeadran & snacan. a 1023 Wulfstan Horn. 
(1883) 192 Sy Dan snaca on wege and nseddre on psfie. 
1x54 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1x37, Hi dyden heom in 
quarterne >ar nadres & snakes & pades wseron inne. a 1200 
Moral Ode 273 peor be<5 naddren and snaken, eueten and 
frude. c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 2805 It warpvt ofhise bond, And 
wur‘5 sone an uglike snake. 13.. K. Alis. 597a Fox hij 
libben by addren, and snaken. a 1340 Hampole Psalter 
xiii 5 Tricherously )>ai wroght venome of snakis vndire }>e 
Jippes of J«*. *4x2-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. 3347 Whos 
vertu is al venym to distroye,..Of dragoun, serpent, adder 
& of snake. 1486 Bk. St. Albans C ij, Ther be in woddys 
. . wormys calde edders . .and also ther be snakys of the same 
kynde. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr, Glasse 173 Edder, 
Snack, swift, or such like. X570 Levins Manip. 198/16 A 
Snayke, anguis. 159X Sylvester Du Bartas 1. vi. 202 Th’ 
Eft, Snake, and Dipsas (causing deadly Thirst). x6o6 
Shaks. Ant $ Cl. 11. v. 42 Thou shonldst come like a Furie 
crown’d with Snakes. x66i J. Childrey Brit. Bacon. 73 
No Snakes or Adders are to be found about Badminton. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1824) III. 167 That horrible factor, 
which even the commonest and the most harmless snakes 
are still found to diffuse. 18x7 Shelley Rev. Islam 1- xiii. 
236 Then.. would the Snake Relax his suffocating grasp. 
1847 L. Leichhardt Overland Expect, i. 16 A carpet snake 
and a brown snake with yellow belly. X873 Dawson Earth 
ft Man ix, 2x7 A peculiarity, seen in some snakes, namely 
a joint in the middle of the jaw enabling its sides to expand. 

transf, and fig. x8ax Shelley Adanais xxii, Swift as 
a Thought by the snake Memory stung. 1847 Tennyson 
Princ. iii. 27 At these words the snake, My secret, seem'd 
to stir within my breast. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 753 
The Apostle first tramples on the snake of any mere personal 
annoyance. X885 Times (weekly ed.) 18 Sept. 14/3 There 
must be snakes of some sort in each earthly Eden, 

"b. A representation, image, or figure of a snake. 
1579-80 in Nichols Progr. Q. Elia. II. ago An armering 
of golde, . . being a snake with a mean white saphire on the 
hedd. 1688 [see sense 5], x8x8 R. P. Knight Symb. Lang. 
(1876) 15 The winged disk of the sun is placed between two 
hooded snakes (or asps). 1859 Tennyson Merlin ft V. 737 
She hung her head, The snake of gold slid, from her hair. 
1903 J. E. Harrison Study Grk. Relig. vii. 331 The snakes 
sculptured on the top round the hollow cup. 

o. In pi. as an exclamation, esp. great snakes ! 
x8p* Scribner's Mag. Sept. 293/1 Why in snakes should 
anybody want to be a sculptor, if you come to that ? 1897 
F. T. Bullen Cruise ‘ Cachalot ’ i, (xgox) 4 Great snakes I 
why, here’s a sailor man for sure. 

2. In figurative or allusive uses : 
a. With reference to the ingratitude or treachery 
displayed by the snake in AIsop’s fable ( 1 . x). 

1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, nr. i. 343, I fe are me, you but 
warme the starued Snake, Who, cherisht in your breasts, 
will sting your hearts. 1671 Milton Samson 763 Drawn to 
wear out miserable days, Entangl’d with a poysnous bosom 
snake. x688 Sir S. Morland in Pepys' Diary ft Corr. 
(1879) VI. x6o To assure me that I was taking a snake into 
my bosom. 1865 Kingsley Herew. I. ix. 2x4 The wild 
Viking wouldhave crushed the growing snake in his bosom. 

■£. Used to denote some lurking danger, sus- 
picious circumstance or person, etc. ; esp. in the 
phr. a snake in the grass (after Virgil Eel. in. 93 
Latet anguis in heroa). 
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i6xx W, Barxsted Hiren (1876) 109 0 could this_dmell 
my soule so transforms That I must eate that snake in him 
did lurke. 2639 Haslerig in Burton's Diary {1828) IV. 
337 Consider what a snake lies under this fair Declaration. 
1677 Yarranton Eng. Imit . 101 Hold, hold, you di ive too 
fast ; there is a snake in the Bush. 1696 [C. Leslie] 0 title ). 
The Snake in the Grass. 1709 Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) 
II. 173 There is a Snake in the giasse, and the designe is 
mischievous. 1881 Evans Leic. Gloss , Sneck-I-{he-gress, 
a sneak ; a traitor ; a treacherous deceiver. 

-j <e. 2 t? eat (or feed on) snakes, as a means of 
renewing one’s youth or vigour. Obs. 

1603 Dekker Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 II. 103, I eate 
Snakes, my Lord, I eate Snakes, My heart shall neuer haue 
a wrinkle in it. <*1625 Fletcher Elder Brother iv. iv, 
That you have eat a Snake, and are grown young, game- 
some, and rampant. <11640 Massinger, etc. Old Law v. i, 
He hath left off o' late to feed on snakes; His beard's 
turn’d white again. 

d. To wake snakes (see quot. 1872 ) ; to have 
snakes in one's boots, to see snakes, to have delirium 
tiemens. U.S. slang. 

1872 De Vere Americanisms 212 The other meaning., 
makes waking snakes equivalent to ‘ running away quickly ’. 
1877 J. Habberton Barton Exper. ix. He’s been pretty 
high on whisky for two or three days, . . and they say he’s 
got snakes in his boots now. 

3. Applied to peisons, esp. with, contemptuous 
or opprobiious force ; in early use freq. poor snake, 
a poor, needy, or humble person ; a drudge. 

(.a) 1590 Greene Mourning Garment Wks. (Grosart) IX. 
193 The Gentleman.. seeing such a poore suake to hinder 
his attempt, thought to checke him with a frowne. 1397 
Tofte Laura (1880) p. xliii, Then Cupid worke that I 
(poore Snake in loue) This sdainfull Snake for to be kinde 
may moue. 1616 R. G Times i This tie (1871) 71 A pooie 
snake, whose best of meanes Is but to live on that he dayly 
gleanes. 1663 Brathwait Comment. Two Tales (1900) 42 
These pooT Snakes of hers were far from challenging any 
property in either. x8ax Scott ICenilw. ix, This Doctor 
Doboobie had a seivant, a poor snake, whom he employed 
in trimming his furnace,, .compounding his drugs [etc.]. 

(fi) xfioo Shaks. A. Y. L. iv. iii. 71 , 1 see Loue hath made 
thee a tame snake. 1643 Baker Citron., Hen. Ill, 112 The 
Dragon once appeased or destroyed, these lesser Snakes 
will soone be trodden downe. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle 
vii, Don’t provoke me to try, you yellow snake, you I 1897 
Gunter Susan 'Turnbull xvi. 193 Do you remember a little 
toadying snake who used to be at school with us ? 

4. Applied to various things resembling a snake 
in some respect. 

f a. A long curl or tail attached to a wig. Obs. b. The 
long-flexible tubeof a hookah. C. A kind of firework burn- 
ing with a snake-like movement or having a snaky form, 
d. In miscellaneous transf. senses. 

a. 1676 Dryden Ep. Ether edge’s Man of Mode 24 His 
Sword-knot this, his Crevat this design’d: And this the 
yard long Snake he twuls behind. 1728 Swift 1 On Five 
Ladies at Sot’s Hole 34 Misc. 1735 V. 456 Ve who wear 
our Wigs With Fan-Tail and with Snake. 

b. 1863 R eader No. 123. 508/2 The tube, or ‘snake ’, as it 
is conventionally called, of a hookah. 1873 in W. Hamilton 
Poems Tobacco (1889) 121 Here's to the hookah with snake 
of five feet. 

C. *891 Chambers’s Eucycl. VIII. 509/1 When the lower 
portion [of ihe rocket] is burned, the upper, .takes file and 
sets off its garniture of stars, snakes, and other ornaments. 

d. x8gx Haggard Nada xviii, Cliaka watched the long 
black snake of men winding, .across the plain. 1894 Mss. 
Dyan M ait’s Keeping iv. (1899) 40 The floor was strewn with 
scraps of torn lace, curling snakes of ribbon. 1896 Mrs. 
F. A. Steel Face Waters in. iv, That snake of fire flashing 
to the powder magazine. 

*b 5. Some dicing game. 0bs.-° 

*688 Holme Armouryja. xvi. (Roxb.) 68/1 A snake board 
vert 5 there on a snake depicted, with houses, birds and the 
like fixed on his back all proper... This is a bord whereon 
is playdthe game of Snake. 

6 . A kind of man-trap used in Ireland. ? Obs. 

X835- in Eng. Dial. Diet. 1867 Chronicle 13 July 38/x 

The ‘snakes ’ in question are iron barbs, theoretically main- 
tained as a terror to trespasser, but hardly existing in fact. 

7. A species of mediaeval war- vessel. 

Used as a rendering of OE. snacc Snack sb. 1 or ON. 
snekkja. 

1864 Dasent Test & Earnest (1873) I. 275 He was left 
with only twelve snakes or war-galleys. 1880 Dawkins 
Early Man 396 These boats are to be looked upon as the 
piecursois of the long ships, snakes, and sea-dragons. 

II. attrib. and Comb. 8 . a. Simple attrib., as 
snake-bite, -broth, family , -poison, -skin, etc. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 161/x It is also one of their 
remedies for '‘snake. bites, but is no doubt inefficacious. 
C1880 Cassell’s Hat. Hist. IV. 323 The population being 
dense, it is reasonable to expect that great mortality would 
occur from Snake bites every year. 1894 A. Robertson 
Huggets, etc. 73 She knows as much about snake-bite as 
any doctor. X747 tr. Astruc’s Fevers 81 Viper or “snake- 
broth is also powerfully deobstruent. 1883 Hornaday 
2 Yrs. Jungle xxxii. 388 The Dyak proceeded to roast the 
serpent,.. preparatory to making a “snake curry. cx88o 
Cassells Nat. Hist. IV. 301 All the species of the “Snake 
, minute vestiges of hind limbs. X774 Goldsm. 
iV«A Hist. (1776) VII. 178 A single meal, with many of the 
snake kind, seems to be the adventuie of a season. 1883 
Science I. 260/2 It acted like “snake-poison, especially on 
birds. 1897 Allbutt s Syst. Med. II, 810 Snake-poison is a 
“j?, hmpid fluid of a hale straw to yellow colour. 1874 
(title), Report on the Effects of Artificial Respiration.. m 
Indian and Australian “Snake-Poisoning. 1825 Scott 
Tahsm. xx, A stiaight broadsword, with a handle of box- 
wood, and a sheath covered with “snake-skin. 1897 Mary 
Kingsley If, Africa 270 Each man . .loosened his knife in 
its snake-skin sheath. 1888 G. Meredith Poems (1808) II. 
* 9 * The “snake-slough sick of the snaky sin. 2803 Southey 
Madoc n. yi. 19a note, “Snake woiship was common in 


America. 2883 Monier Williams Relig. Th. India I. xii. 
319 Many, .believe that snake-worship was the earliest foim 
of religion prevalent among men. 

Tb. Attrib., with terms denoting persons or things 
connected with the catching, selling, exhibition, or 
worship of snakes, as snake-boy, -man, - player ; 
snake-dance, - temple , etc. 

1873 Leland Egypt. Sketch-Bk. 60 , 1 did quite a business 
with that “snake-boy, for I was interested 111 the study of 
his ware. 1883 Pall Mall G. 16 Nov. 12/1 A “snake dance 
of Savages. 1901 Athenaeum xi May 599/2 He saw snake- 
dances and fire ceremonies, of which he preserved an 
accurate report. 1836 [Miss Maitland] Lett.fr. Madras 
(1843) 36 Eight cobras and three other snakes.., and the 
“snake-men singing and playing, .to them. 1839 Sir J. G. 
Wilkinson in Rawliuson Herodotus III. 151 note, The 
“snake-players of the coast of Barbary. 1889 Cent. Mag . 
Aug. 507 The “snake-staff is used to handle snakes. 1891 
Miss Gordon-Cumming 2 Yrs. Ceylon (1892) I. v. 127 There 
was a very ancient “snake-temple . . near Jaffna. 

0 . Appositive, as snake-girdle , -god, -idol, 
-king, -lock, etc. 

1606 Sylvester Du Bartas ir. iv. 11. Magnificence 91a 
A Mantle.. round about him ty’d With a Snake-girdle 
biting off her tail. 1803 Southey Madoc 11. vi, xg2 A temple 
..where the Snake-Idol stood. Ibid. 11. vii. (heading). The 
Snake God. x866 Conington AEnetd vi. 185 Her [Discoid's] 
snake-locks hiss. 187* Alabaster Wheel of Law 136 If a 
snake-king he will smk into the eaith. 1901 Athcnxum 
1 3 Apr. 475/2 The influence of the snake-woman, gorgeous 
in beauty and iuesistible in allurement. 

d. Used to designate things having the form of 
a snake, as snake-arrow , -boio, -knot, neck, etc. 

1893 Haddon Evol. Art 25 A *snake-ai row which has lost 
all trace of its saurian ancesLiy. c 1660 Wood Life (O.II.S.) 
I. 300 Lac’d hands and tasscll or “snake-bow band-strings. 
x866 G. Stephens Runic Mon. I. 327 The intertwining 
aiabesques have everywhoie a tendency to the regular 
x Snake.knol. 1865 Kingsley Herew. ii, Ills long “snake 
neck and ciuel visage wreathing about in search of prey. 
2625 in Rymer'S' Fader a (1726) XVIII. 239 One Paire of 
Goulde Cupps with Covers, haveinge blewe “Snake Rings in 
the Topp of tlieiie Coveis. 1891 M. Williams Later Leaves 
v. 63 A gold snake ring. 

9. Objective and obj. genitive, as snake-bearer, 
-catcher, -charmer, -eater, -worshipper, etc. j 
snake-devonring, -eating ; snake-killing. 

1610 Healey St. A ug. CitieafGod 383 Aesculapius was. . 
called.. the “Snakc-beaier. X796T. Twining Trav. India, 
etc. (1893) 264 The exhibition of the “snake-catchers near 
Benares, c x8Bo Cassells Hat. Hist. IV. 306 The Cobras 
are the favourites of the snake-catchers. 1836 [Miss Mait- 
land] Lett.fr. Madras (1843) 36 Those “snake-charmers are 
most wonderful. 1891 Miss Gordon-Cumming 9 Yrs. Ceylon 
(1892) I. v. 129 Professional snake-chat mers, who go about 
with a basket full of these wriggling reptiles for exhibition. 
x6ax Quarles Esther vu, Enuie did ope her “Snake-deuour- 
ing Iawes. 1833 J. Duncan Beetles 289 If it enjoyed an 
inferior degree of veneration to the snake-devouring Ibis 
[etc.]. 1772 Phil. Trans. LXI. 56 This bird [the secretary- 
bird] was called a “snake-eater, by those who brought it 
from India. 1872 Routledge's Et. Boy's Ann. 393/1 Such 
a creature as a snake-eater is man’s best friend, c 1880 
Cassell's Hat. Hist. IV. 307 A “snake-eating Snake. 1887 
Mrs. Daly Digging $ Squatting 94 The reptile known as 
the Ophiopkagus elaps or snake-eating cobra. 2895 J. G. 
Millais Breath fr. Veldt (1899) 29 As for his “snake-killing 
exploits, I think he is a bit of a fraud. 2880 G. C. M. Bird- 
wood Indust. Arts India 83 The Nagas are a mythical 
type of the Scythic race of “snake, worshippers. 

10. With pa. pples. or (ppl.) adjs., forming para- 
synthetic, similatiye, or instrumental combs., as 
snake-bitten, -bodied, -bred, * drawn , -encircled, 
-engirdled, -eyed, -haired, -headed, etc. 

Freq. in allusion to the snake-like hair of the Furies. 

1807 Gass Jrnl. 20 One of our people got “snake bitten 
but not dangerously. 184a Penny Cycl. XXI 1 . 47/2 “Snake, 
bodied Batrachians* 1587 Golding De M ornay xvii. (1502) 
271 'lilts Diuell.., whom he caileth otfuoyerij or bt/ncoeov. 
that is to say “Snakebread or Adderbread. 1876 A. S. 
Murray Mythol. iii. (1877) 4 2 [Demeter] giving.. to his 
son, i'riptolemos, the seed of bailey and her “snake-drawn 
car. 2765 Goldsm. New Simile 32 His hand Fill'd with a 
“snake-encircled wand. 1873 Symonds Greek Poets vii. 227 
Hound not Those blood-faced, snake-encircled women on me. 
1866 J, B Rose Ovid s Mct.sxi Tisiphone . , “snake-engirdled 
issued forth in air. 1896 Lydekker Roy. Nat. Hist. V. 168 
“Snake-eyed.. lizards differ from all their kin in having no 
movable eyelids. 1625 K. Long tr. Barclays As gems v. i. 
330 From the barre The “snake-hayrd Sisters dragge the 
prisoner. 1634 T. Carew Ccelum Brit. 19 Thus I clmrnie 
..The Snake-heaid Gorgon, and fierce Sagittar. 1836 Olm- 
sted Slave States 65 These— long, Jank, bony, “snake- 
headed, hauy, wild beasts. 1883 F. Day Indian Pish 33 
The walking, or snake-headed fishes, Ophioccphalidx , of 
India. 1837 Hughes Tom Brown 1. i, They are a square- 
headed and “snake-necked generation, c x88o Cassell's Nat, 
Hist. IV. 255 The Snake-necked Tortoises of Monte Video! 
Buenos Ayres, and Southern Biazii. xsg8 Sylvester Du 
Bartas it. i. xix. 250 Come “snake-trest Sisters, come ye 
dismal I Elves. 1605 Ibid. H. rii. in. Law 428 Smiting the 
Waves with his “Snake-wanded wood. x68a N. O. Boileau's 
Lutrin 1. 83 A corner’d Cap her “Snake-wigg’d Head did 
cover. 

11. Special combs. : + snake-board (see sense 
5); snake-boat, a form of canoe used in the 
kast (see quot. 1882 ) , snake-box, (a) a box or 
case for keeping snakes ; (3) a faro-box fraudulently 
made so that a slight projection called a snake 
warns the dealer of the approach of a particular 
card (Cent. Did.)-, f snake-button, a snake- 
stone, adder-stone ; snake-doctor, one who cures 
snake-bites ; + snake-foot a. (rendering L. angui- 


pes), snake-footed, as a poetic epithet of giants ; 
snake juice, Austr. slang, whisky; snake- 
line, -piece (see quots.) ; snake-pill, a pill used 
as a remedy for snake-bite 5 snake-poison U.S., 
whisky; + snake-proof a., proof against snakes; 
in quot.y?^ - . ; snake-spit dial, (see quot.); snako 
story, yam, an inci edible tale about a snake, 
esp. in regard to its great length or size, 
x88a Annandale Imperial Diet,, l 'amban-manche, a canoe 
of great length, used on the Malabar coast. . . Called also Ser- 
pent-boat, “Snake-boat. 1900 Daily News 14 Feb. 4/4 They 
nave fifteen steam launches and a great number of snake 
boats at their service. 2886 1 ’. Robinson Teetotum Trees 
92 Very much like the showman’s “snnkc-hox in whit h 
each reptile had swallowed the one next to it in si/e. 1699 
E. Lhwyd in Phil. Ttans. XXVIII, 98 The ’Snake-button 
is the same described .. in Camden, by the Name of Adder- 
heads. x8oo Asiatic A nn, Reg. 325 A specimen was In ought 
me by a “snake-doctoi . 1398 Chatman I lei 0 .j Lcandcr 
vi. 46 To “snakc-footc Boreas next she doth remoue. 1890 
Pall Mall G. 3 Sept. 3/a This whisky, or “snake juice, as 
bushmen often call the hell-broth prepared foi them. 1875 
Knight Diet. Mcch. 2229 * Snake-line, line used in worming 
a rope. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., * Snake-pleas , - . 
stout props, placed obliquely to the timheis of whalers, to 
sustain the shuck of icebergs. x8oo Asiatic Ann. Reg. III. 
1 25/1 So much I can say for the arsenic “snake pills, the only 
other remedy recommended. 1890 I,. C. I J’Oyi k Notches 4 
It was vaiwusly called for ns tangle-foot, “snake-poison,., 
chain-lightning, or other fancy name, hut it was never 
called for as whisky. 1609 IJi.KKI It Cults Horn-bk. Wks. 
(Grosait) II. 203, I am “Snake-proof: and.. it is impossible 
for you to quench.. my Alpine-resolution. 1823 Ii. Moor 
Suffolk II ’ordsfSnakc-s/nl, small masses of delit ately white 
frothy matter, seen on leaves of weeds or wild flowers..; 
popularly believed to be the saliva of snakes, 1885 IIohna- 
day a Yrs. in Jungle xxvii. 331 All the big “snake stories I 
had heard. 2891 IS. Kinglake Australian 97 If anyone told 
a good anecdote with a dash of the “snake yarn about it. 

to. In the specific or popular names of animals, 
birds, fishes, etc. (see quots.). 

A large number of combs, of this type are given in recent 
American Diets., as sttake-blenny , -doctor, -feeder, - hag 
(= lizard), - mackerel , etc. 

x88x Day P'tshes Gt. Brit. 1 . 330 Snedden. . . At St. Ives the 
fishermen term the adult “snake-bait, and the young naked- 
bait. 1869-73 Cassell’s Bk, Birds II. 49 About noon tlio 
“Snake Buzzard [Circaet 11s gallic its] appears upon the rivet 
banks. 1863 S. L. J. Life in South I. vii. 93 ‘1 lie c.it-hiid, 
or “snake-charmer. 1869-73 Cassell’s Bk. Buds IV. 91 The 
“Snake Cranes ( Dicholophus ) constitute a group of tcinatk- 
able birds. x668 Chauleton Onomast. 1x3 Hoactzin , . .the 
“Snake-eater of America. 2829 Griffith tr. Cuvier VI. 68 


■kel (so called from its strong resemblance to a serpent) of 
the Mediterranean. 1668 Chauleton Onomast. 42 .Sir* 
pentisuga,. .the “Snake-fly. 2817 Kirby & Si 1 . Entomol. 
xxiu. (18x8) II. 309 A kind of snake-fly ( Raphidia Mantispa, 
I .) is said to walk upon its knees. 1882 Cassells Nat. Hist, 
VI. 15 The Snake-flics, or Camel-flies ( Rhapkidix ) form a 
small genus. 2781 Latham Gen. Synop, Birds I. j. 61 
Swallow-tailed Falcon.. inhabits Caiolina in tile summer 
months; where it is called “Snake-hawk. 2863 Rus.si.ll 
Diary Not th .5- 5 . I. 216 The young gentleman was good 
enough, to bring over a snake hawk lie had shot for me. 
x8i6 Keatinge Trav. (1817) I. 344 They have a remarkably 
swift.. race of horses, which, from the lanknes, of their 
bodies,.. are called “snake-horses. 187a Coues N. Arncr. 
Buds 189 Geococcyx , . . Road Runner. “Snake Kill. r. xgoa 
*, Fountain Mountains ff P'oiesls South A utci tea iv. 
89 A hawk seen on all paits of the river [Puiusj 
was a beautiful black and white one, knowu in the States 
as the “snake-kite, on account of its preying largely on 
those reptiles. x8oa Shaw Gen. Boot, II 1 . 1, 305 “Snake- 
Li/ards, with extremely long bodies, and short legs. x866 
Carpenter’s Zoology I. 364 Ihe Four-toed Saurophis, 
or bnake-Lwaid, which is a native of the southern pmt of 
Africa. 1863 S. L. J. Life in Smith I. vi. 87 That’s a “snake- 
maid [=dtagon-fly]. 1883 J. Cvniii, Farm lusei/s vii. sot 
Lin mens gave them the generic name of lulus; and (rein 
the typical species resembling snakes in miniature,., I have 
applied to them the English appellation ot ’snakc-miiliuedes. 

niUlO »«• J.m.V V.i.-i/ - .1 „%»!»!• 


fiom the habit they have of swimming with the lwdy sub- 
merged and only the neck exposed above the water. 2713 
PErivnR Aquat. Anim. Amboinx Tab. 16/32 .S oUn Ah- 
gar nus, . . “Snake pipes. 1804 Shaw Gen. Aval. V. it. 455 
“Snake Pipefish, . .hyngnathus Ophidian. 2883 Day Pishes 
Gt. Brit. II. 261 Ocean pipe-fish and snake pipe fish. 2868 


ulus, . . "Snake-shell. 1800 Shaw Got. Zcol. 111. i. 7 j ’Snake 
Toitoise. Test udo ScrfittUtia , 

c. In the names of plants, etc. (see quots.). 
Various others occurring in dialect or local use are tv- 
corded in the Eng. Dial. Diet, and recent American Diets. 



stem to % snake. 288a Garden t Apr. 219/3 Packets of seed 
of various plants, including Water Melons and “Snake 
Cucumbers. 2902 Cornish Naturalist Thames 170 The 
mtulanes, the chequered red or pale ‘ “snake-flowers’, are 
grass-lovers. 1823 Crabs Tuknol, Diet. 11. ».v., ’.Snake, 
gourd. 2857 Hrnfrly Bot. f 479 The Snake.gcnird, Tri- 
chosantkes anguma, is eaten in India. 2902 Bailey St 
Miller Cycl, Amer. Hortieult. II. 874 The long curved 
forms [of Lagenaria mtlgarislm often called snake gourds 
in this country. 1883 A. K. Green (Mrs. Robff*) Hand * 
Ring i, the ground is marshy and covered with ’snake 
grass, 184s Lindley Seh. Bet. 154 Lycopodium ciavainm 
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(Clubmoss, “SnDkemoss). 1845-30 Mrs, Lincoln Led. Bat. 
App, 144 Pogonia ophioglossoides (“snake-mouth arethusa). 
1846 Lindley Veg. Kittgd. 383 The nut of a Demerara tree, 
called the "Snake-nut, in consequence of the large embryo, 
resembling a snake coiled up. 1849 Balfour Man. Bot. 
§ 807 Ophiocaryon paradoxum , is the Snake-nut-tree of 
Demeiaia. 1885 C. G. W. Lock Workshop Rec, Ser, iv. 
377/1 The best variety is lenown under several names, as 
those of the “'snake osier [etc.]. 1883 W. Robinson Eng. 
Flower Garden {1901) 436 Arum Dracnnculus (Dragons, 
* Snake Plant). *84* Penny Cycl. XXIII. 152/2 Strychnos 
colubrinet. Snake-wood, or “Snake-poison Nut, is a climbing 
plant with simple tendrils. 183a Don Gen. Syst. Gard. ty 
Bot. II, 60/1 Ophispcrmnnt Sine use . ., China “Snake-seed, 
1866 Treas. Bot, 815/2 The fruits [of Ophiocaryon para- 
doxum ] are often sent to this country as curiosities, under 
the name of Snake-nuts or Snake-seeds. 1880 Jefferies 
Gt. Estate 87 The “snake-skin willow, so called because it 
sheds its bark. 183a Sherwood, Snake-weede, “snake-wort, 
bistorte. 

12. In collocations with snake’s, chiefly in plant- 
names (see quots.). 

Cf. also the Eng. Dial. Did. and recent American Diets. 
1866 Treas. Bot. 1067/2 “Snake’s-beard, Ophiopogon. 
1597 Gerarde Herbal 659 Buglosse . . is called . . in English 
vipeis Buglosse, “Snakes Buglosse. 16x1 Cotor., Ail 
Sauvage, Wild Garlicke,.. Stags Garlicke, “Snakes Gar- 
licke. 1887 G. Nicholson Did. Gard. III. 447 “Snake’s- 
mouth Orchis. . . Pogonia ophioglossum. c 1675 R. Crom- 
well Let. in Eng. Hist. Rev. (1898) XIII. 93 He hath sent 
of the “Snakes root of Verginnia..as the best of cordialls. 
*879 Folk-Lore Rec. II. 8t The. .“snake ’s-spit, or wood, 
sear of England and Scotland,, .is a froth discharged by 
the young froghoppers. 1863 Prior Plant-n. s.v., “Snake's 
tail, from its cylindrical spikes, RottbSllia incurvata. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 1067/2 Snake's-tail, Lepturus incurvtts. Ibid., 
"Snake's- tongue, Lygodium. 190a Bailey & Miller Cycl. 
Amer. Hort. IV. 1673 Snake’s Tongue, Ophioglossnm. 

Snake (sne<k), v. 1 [f. Snake jO.] 

I. 1. tram. To twist or wind (hair) into the 
form of a snake. rare~ x . 

1653 J. Hall Par ad. 1x4 Who would not be sooner 
smitten with Tresses curiously snak’t. 

b. Naut. (See quol. 1846 .) 

1815 Burney Falconer's Did. Marine 487/1 Snaking 
the Stays, or Ropes on the Quarters, instead of Netting. 
X840 Adm. Winningion-Ingram Hearts of Oak (1889) 27 
Put ratlines on the backstays, snaked the stays, slung the 
topmasts with chain. 1846 A. Young Want. Did. 288 
Snake , to pass small stuff across a seizing at the outer tuins 
by way of finish. To attach lengths of rope between two 
stays or backstays. 

c. To move, stretch out, (the head, etc.) after 
the manner of a snake. Also rejl. 

1887 D. C. Murray & Herman Traveller Returns i, The 
girl snaking her head hither and thither in the eagerness of 
her legard. i8go L. C. D’Oyle Notches 60 Then falling 
down full-length upon the giound he began to crawl, or 
rather 1 snake^ himself, up to the brow. 

d. To cover or decorate with spirals or coils. 

1887 Sporting Life 22 June 6/5 The portico pillars of 

the Mansion House were ‘ snaked ' with richly coloured 
illumination lamps. 

2. intr. To move in a creeping, crawling, or 
stealthy manner suggestive of the movements of 
a snake. 

1848 in Bartlett Diet. Amer. 3x5 There’s some fellows 
who. ,aie snaking up to the Grand Jury, on their bellies in 
the grass, kind of trying to hear what the Jury are talking 
about. 1848 Lowell Biglow P. Ser. 1, ix, Pomp he snaked 
up behin’, An' creepin’ giad’lly close tu,. .grabbed my leg. 
1893 Gaft. King Foes in Ambush 187 Unseen Indians 
would come skulking, spying, ‘ snaking upon their lefuge. 
fi S . 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom’s C. vui. 57, I b lieve. . 

I could get along and snake through, even if justices were 
more particular than they is. 
lb. spec, (see qnots.). 

1873 Kncycl. Brit. II. 378 An arrow is said to snake when 
it works itself under the grass. 1876 Voyle & Stevenson 
Milit. Did. 391/1 Projectiles subject to this influence [1. e. 
spiral motion of lotation round their original duection] aie 
technically said to snake. , . ... 

3. To wind, twist, curve, etc., m a snake-like 


manner. . , , , 

1873 Miss Bird Sandwich 1 st. xxt. 302 The track . .snaked 
along the narrow tops of spine-like ridges. 1888 Clark 
Russell Death Ship II. 206 The hacked ends of the 
shrouds snaking out into the hollows and swellings over 
the side. 190a A. E. W. Mason Four Feathers .(1903) 2 A 
coil of white smoke from a train snaked rapidly m and out 
amongst the trees. . . . 

4., tram. To make (one s way) in a sinuous or 

creeping manner. ... 

1870 Miss Bird Rocky Mountains 5 The monster train 
snaked its way upwards. 1894 D. C. Murray Making of 
Novelist 28 One by one we snaked our way. . into the Dole. 

II. 6 . U.S. To drag, pull, or draw; spec, in 
Lumbering, to haul (logs) along the ground length- 
wise by means of chains or ropes. # . 

*848 Bartlett Diet. Amer, 316 A farmer in clearing land, 
attaches a chain to a stump or log, whereby to draw it out! 
this he calls, snaking it out. 1878 Lumberman's Gaz. 26 
fan., Where the haul is very short, and so close to the 
streams that the logs are * snaked in without being skidded. 
*883 HarPer's Mag. Jan. 206/1 The.. cattle snake the log 

snaked him out of that scrape as slick as 1 thistle. *883 
Philad, Times No. 2810. 4 Some legal loophole,. through 
which an evasion or extension can be successfully snaked, 
b. transf. To drag or pull forcibly or quickly. 

•807 F. T. cullen Cruise * Cachalot ’ xxvu. (i 9 °°) 3 S 9 
rtn» nf the small London tugs.. would have snaked those 
monstertalonvTat the rate of three or four knots an hour. 
T^-Log^a-wa^i How we did snake the hatches off. 


6 . U.S. slang. To beat, thrash. 

<21859 in Baitlett Did. Amer. (ed. 2) 421 Any gal like me 
. . ought to be able to snake any man of her heft. 

7. U.S. To take out surreptitiously. 

x86a Lowell Biglow P. Ser. 11. iii, Ef You snake one link 
out here, one there, how much on ’tud be lef ? 


Snake, v. 2 dial, (chiefly north, and Sc.). "Also 
snaik. [prob. a. ON. snaka (Norw. snaka, MDa. 
snage) to go snuffing or searching about; cf. G. 
dial, schnaken ( schnacken ) to creep.] 

1. intr. To skulk or sneak. 

x8x8 Hogg Brownie of Bodsleck vii, Some o’ thae beasts 
that gang snaiken about i' the derk. x88a Jamieson's Sc. 
Did., To snaik , to sneak, in walking, working, or speaking. 
1894 Hall Caine Manxman iv. xvii, Young Ross snaked 
out of the bouse same as a cur. 

2. trans. To get or obtain (a thing) furtively or 
surreptitiously; to steal or pilfer; to cheat (a 
person) out ^something. 

1881- in dial, texts and glossaries (Yorks., Lancs., Notts., 
Somerset). 


Sna'kd-bird, Also suakebird, snake bird. 
[Snake jA] 

1. A bird belonging to the genus Plotus, esp. the 
American species P. anhinga, characterized by its 
long snake-like neck ; the darter or water-turkey. 

1791 W.Bartram Carolina 132 Here is., in the waters all 
over Florida, a very curious and handsome bird, the people 
call the Snake Birds, 18x4 A. Wilson Amer. Ornith. 
IX. 79 Black-bellied Darter, or Snake-bhd, Plotus viela.no - 
raster. 1838 Audubon Ornith. IV. 136 Anhinga or Snake, 
bird, Plotus anhinga. 1883 Fish. Exltib. Catal. (ed. 4) 
152 The Darter, sometimes known as the snake bird, is not 
at all uncommon in Bengal. *895 Lydekker Roy. Nat. 
Hist. IV. 280 The darters, snake-birds, or snake-necks, form 
a group of four species. 

2. dial. The wryneck, lynx torquilla. 

183* Rennie Montagu's Ornith. Did. 576 Long Tongue. 
Emmet Hunter. Snake Bird. 1844 Zoologist II. 449 The 
bird . . proved to be what is here [in Kent] provincially 
called a ’snake-bird’, and only known among the lower 
orders by that name. 1848 Ibid. VI. 2186 The wryneck [in 
Norfolk] is the 'cuckoo’s leader’ and 'snake-bird'. 1889 
H. Saunders Brit. Birds 262 When disturbed, the sitting 
bird makes a loud" hissing,, .which has led to the popular 
name of 'Snake-bird 


Snaked (sn^ikt a. [f. Snake sb.] Polished 
with snakestone. 

1841 Civil Eng. ty Arch. Jml. IV. x8s/x The snaked or 
finely rubbed [slabs of slate], .when oiled have the appear- 
ance of black marble. 

Sna'ke-fence. U.S. [Snake jA] A fence 
made of roughly split rails or poles laid in a zig- 
zag fashion ; a worm or zigzag fence. 

1830 Galt Lawrie T. vil i. (1849) 303 The American 
regions of stumps and stones, log-houses and snake-fences. 
1864 Charlotte M, Yongb Trial II. 173 An untidy deso- 
late-looking region, with a rude snake fence. 1887 I. R. 
Rancke Life Montana 61 They are called * snake ’fences 
because they don’t go straight, but form an angle, where 
the poles overlap each other. 

Snake-fisli. [Snake jA] One or other of 
certain fishes (see quots.) having some resemblance 
to a snake. 

1796 Stedman Surinam II. xviii. 60 The snake-fish takes 
its name from its resemblance to that reptile : this is a black 
eel with a white belly. 1836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes 1 . 195 
The red Bandfish, or Red Snakefish, cepola rubescens. 
1876 Goode Fishes of Bermudas 68 Synodus Lacerta,.. 
Snake- Fish. 1896 Lydekker Roy. Nat, Hist. V. 438 Snake- 
fishes. The typical genus Oplitdimn, .has the pelvic fins 
replaced by a pair of barbel-like filaments. 1899 Free. 
Zool. Soc. Nov. 985 The two Snake- Fishes ( Polypterus 
senegalus ) from the River Gambia. 

attrib. 1x884 Goode Nat, Hist. Aquat. Anim , 548 The 
Snake-fish family, Synodontidee. 

Snake-head. Also snakehead. [Snake sb,] 

1. a. The North American plant Cheione glabra. 

1845-50 Mrs. Lincoln Led. Bot. App. 88/2 Cheione glabra 
(snake-head). 2846-30 A. Wood Class-bk. Bot. 400 Snake- 
head. Salt-rheum Weed. , . A plant of brooks and wet 
places, . .with ilowers shaped much like the head of a snake, 
to. The snake’s head or common fritillary. 


1884 G. Allen Philistia 1 . 146 f Has your brother ever sent 
5U any of the fritillaries ? 1 ‘What? snake-heads?' 

2. U.S. (See quots. and cf. Snake’s-head 3). 

1848 Bartlett Did, Amer. 3x5 Snake-head .the end of 
1 iron rail, which sometimes is thrown up in front of the 
ir wheels, and passes through the cars. 2848-71 W. M. 
illespie Man. Road-making 305 Most American roads 
ith longitudinal timbers have been laid with plate rails, 

1 thin that their ends sometimes spring up so as to form 
make-heads 

3. A representation of a snakes head. Also 

■(rib. 

1865 Kingsley Herein. iii, Two ships . . whose long lines 
id snake-heads.. bore witness to the piratical habits of 
leir owner. 2887 Archit. Soc. Did. VII. 96/ 2 Snake head 
[olding. „ , , 

1. A fish ( Ophiocephalus ) or turtle having a 
take-like head. 2891 in Cent. Diet. 

Snakeless, a. [f. Snake jA] Tree from, 
Dt infested by, snakes. 

s88x Tennyson To Virgil v, Summers of the snakeless 
eadow. 2893 Voice (NTY.) a Feb., In snakeless regions 
lcohol is supposed] to bring snakes and in snaky regions 
1 cure their bites. 

3na’kelet. rare, [-let,] A small snake. 

1887 Pop. Sci. Monthly XXX, 167 Dozens of young snake- 


SNAKE-BOOT. 

lets have been seen crawling into the open jaws.. of certain 
pythons. 

Sua*ke-like, «. [f. Snake r/j.] Like or re- 
sembling a snake or that of a snake ; having the 
characteristic form of a snake ; long and slender. 
Common in the 29th cent. 

1612 Drayton Poly-olb. ii. 34 Aloft where Chesil lifts Her 
ridged snake-like sands, in wiecks and smould’ring drifts. 
1824 Miss Mitford Village. Ser. r. (1863) 83 My own pet 
May ..is sliding her snake-like head into iny hand. 1839 
Lever H. Lorre quer xiii, The long piocession wound its 
snake-like length down the narrow stair, c 2880 Cassell's 
Nat. Hist. IV. 302 Many of the smaller Colubnne Snakes 
resemble some of the Snake-like Lizards. 
fig. 1821 Byron Juan iv. ix, A long and snake-like life of 
dull decay. 2839-52 Bailey Festus 99 This is a snakelike 
woild, And always hath its tail within its mouth. 

Sna-keling’. [f. Snake sb. + -lihg.] A young 
snake. (Cf. Snake let.) 

2868 J. Fergusson Tree ty Serpent Worship 38 There 
they laid their eggs and nursed their snakelings. 1894 
Pop. Sci . Monthly Nov. 78 In these little snakelings the 
instinct of self-defense was bom. 

Suakeology (sn^kp-lod^i). Also snakology. 
[f. Snake sb. + -ologt.] The study of snakes. 

2820 Sporting Mag. VII. 27 English snakology and its 
correlatives. Ibid., His former practical experience in 
snakology. 2882 Hopley Snakes xii. 207 Not being 
specially interested in snakeology. 
t Sxiaker, V. 06s. rare. [Cf. Snake and 
-EB 5 .] intr. To approach stealthily ; to sneak. 

<2x225 Ancr. R. 290 So sone so |ju euer underqitest }>et 
tes dogjje of helle kumeS snakeiinde mid his blodie vlien 
of stinkinde bouhtes, ne lie Jm nout stille. Ibid. 380 pet te 
best of helle, hwon he snakereti toward ou uorto biten on ou. 

Snake-root. Also snake root, snakeroot. 
[f. Snake sb.] 

1. The root or rhizome of one or other of several 
American plants reputed to possess properties 
antidotal to snake-poison, esp. the dried root of 
Polygala Senega and Aristolochia serpenlaria used 
largely in medicine; the medicinal preparation 
obtained from this. 

2635 Relat. Matyland iii. 17 An excellent preseruative 
against Poyson, called by the English, the Snake loote. 
1679 Moreau in Perry Hist. Coll. Am. Cot. Ch. I. 30, I 
make bold to send a small quantity of snake root, the best 
sudorific, .and counter poison that natuie .can afford. 2703 
Dampier Voy. III. 1. 72 Drugs of several sorts, viz. Sassa- 
fras, Snake-root, &c. 1783 Med. Comment. I. 143 He was 
ordered to take a decoction of bark and snakeroot. 2822-7 
Good Study Med. (1829) I. 675 Bark, valerian, snake-toot, 
conium, and the various preparations of the hop. 2866 
* Treas. Bot. 1067/2. 

b. One or other of these plants. 

2722 Pomet’s Hist. Drugs I. z6 Snake- Root. ,is called by 
some Dittany, by others Contrayerva of Viiginia. 1753 
Chambers' Cycl. SuppI .App., Snake-root, aristolochia,.. a. 
genus of plants, otherwise called birthwort. 183* Griffith 
tr. Cuvier XIV. 60 Thespathesof the snake-root.. are often 
covered or filled with sylphs. 1846 Lindley Veg. Kittgd. 
378 Of these the most celebrated is a North American herb 
called Snake-root, Polygala senega. 1861 G. F. Berkeley 
Eng. Sportsman xi. 173 Only a flower here and there to be 
seen [on the prairie], consisting of the snake-root and the 
■wild sun-flower. 

c. Used -with specific names, as American , 
black , button , Canada or Canadian , Red River, 
Samson’s, Seneca, Texan, white , wild snake-root ; 
Virginia(n) snake-root, the root of Polygala 
Senega or Aristolochia serpentaria, the medicinal 
preparation made from this, or either of the plants 
producing it. 

2857 Hen frey Bot. 257 Polygala Senega , the “American 
Snake-root. 2755 Johnson s.v. Ducksfoot, “Black snake- 
root, or Mayapple. 1760 T. Lee Introd. Bot, 325 Root, 
Snake, black or wild, of America, Acted. x8xa New 
Botanic Gard. 1 . 19 [A dam Racemosa ] is a native of North 
America, where it is often distinguished by the title of 
Black Snake-root. 1858 R. Hogg Veg. Kingd. 380 Sani- 
cnla marilaudica, called in the United States Black Snake- 
root. 2845-50 Mrs. Lincoln Led. Bot. App. 101 Eryngium 
aquaticum (“button snake-root). 1856 A. Grav Man. Bot. 

1 51 E. yuccafoliunt (Rattlesnake-Master, Button Snake- 
root). Ibid, X84 Liatris. Button Snakeroot. 1849 J. H. 
Balfour Man. Bot. 491 Asarmn canadense , Wild Ginger, 
or “Canada Snake-root, is used as a spice in Canada. 1887 
Encycl. Brit. XXII. 180 The rhizome oi Asarmn ccuiad- 
ease, L., passes under the name of Canadian _ Snake-root, 
Ibid., The root of Aristolochia reticulata, . . which is known 
in the United States as “Red River or Texan Snake-root. 
2892 F. P. Foster Med. Did. IV. 2660 Psotalea. eglattd- 
ulosa. “Samson’s snakeroot. 1845-50 Mrs. Lincoln Led. 
Bot, x8o We find here Polygala, one species of which is 
called “Seneca snake-root. 1694 Salmon Bate's Dispens . 
(1713) 258/2 The Sudorifick Tincture, or Tincture of 
“Virginia Snake-root. 2720 tr. Hodge's Loimologia 265 
Virginian Snake-Root, when fresh ana fragrant is the most 
efficacious. 1789 W. Buchan Dorn. Med, (1790) 481 Take 
of Virginian snake-root in powder, half a drachm. 2841 
Penny Cycl. XXL 448/1 A deficiency of saliva, .is removed 
by the Virginian snake-root. 2856 A. Gray Man. Bot, x88 
Eupatorium ageratoides (“White Snake-root). 

2. One or other of several plants so called from 
a fancied resemblance to a snake in some respect 
(see quots.). 

2856 Delamer.F/’. Gard, (1861) 55 The Snake-root, Arum 
dracnnculus, or Dragon Arum, is often found in old flower- 
gardens. 1858 A. Irvine Handbk, Brit. Plants Index 832 
Snake-root, . . Polygonum Bistorta. 1895 Oliver tr. Kemer’s 
Plants I. 708 The creeping stems of the Snake-root [Calla 
palustris). 
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SNAKERY. 

Snakery (sneikari). £f. Snake sb. + -ebt 2 .] 
A snake-house. 

1886 Voice (N. Y.) 30 Dec. a No man can be a successful 
snake-killer as long as he owns a snakery. 1888 Longm. 
Mag. Apr 651 The late king of Oude had built a snakeiy 
in the gardens of his palace. 

Snake’s head. Also snakeshead, snake's- 
head. [Snake sb. 12.] 

L attrib. a. Snake's-head iris, an iris of the 
Mediteiranean legion, Hermodactyhis tuberosus. 

*739 Miller Ga.rd.Dict. II, Hermodactyhis , the Hermo- 
dactyl, commonly called Snakes-head Iris. 178 6 Aber- 
crombie Arr. in Gard. Assist. 59 Tuberous-rooted, or snake’s 
head iris, 18*5 Greenho. Comp. I. 117 Chalcedonian and 
Snakeshead Iris. x88a Garden 18 Mar. 176/1 The Snake’s- 
head Iris, .is not a new, but a very old, plant. 

b. Snakes-head fly (see quot.). 

*826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. III. xxxiv. 537 RapJddia, the 
snake's-head fly. 

c. Snake's-head fritillary, lily (see 2 b). 

*899 Gardening. Illustr. 29 Apr. 112/1 The beautiful 
Snake’s-head Fritillaiy .that grows in the Oxfordshire 
meadows. 1902 Cornish Naturalist Thames 180 Butter- 
burs and wild snake’s-head lilies. 

2. a. U. S. = SNaKE-HEAI ) I . 

*834 Audubon Ornitk. II. 150 The Snake’s Head [ Chetone 
gtabra J grows on the banks of rivets and swamps, m the 
Middle and Southern States. 1866 Trcas. £ot. 1067. 

b. The common fritillary, Fritillaria meleagris ; 
so called from the fancied resemblance of the bud 
to the head of a snake. 

*8§g Miss Pratt Flower. PI. V. 277 Common Fiitillaiy, 
or Snake’s-head. i86g Rusiun Q. ofAir § 87 It chequers 
itself into a snake's head, and sect etes in the deep of its bell 
. .honey-dew. *897 B’haiu Weekly Post 17 Apr. 4/7 Snakes- 
heads, our wild flower is sometimes called, from, the shape 
of the buds. 

3. U.S. (See quots. and Snake-head 2.) 

184. in Bartlett Diet. A titer. 315 The load to Petersburg 
consists of an iron strap laid upon pine timber, and is 
beautifully diversified with that peculiar half horizontal, 
vibrating rail, known as ‘snake’s head *. i88fi Encycl. Brit. 
XX. 223 As the ends of the bats became loose and turned 
upwards they wete known as ‘snakes' heads'. 

Snakeship (snri-kjip). [f. Snake sb. + -ship.] 
The personality of a snake. (Used as a mock title 
or humorous designation.) 

*839 F. Barham A damns Exiil 14 Thus unknown, My 
lubricating snakeship' will I wind Cunningly onward. *849 
Zoologist VII. 2459 Captain Adams, not feeling partial to 
an encounter with his snakeship, ordered the vessel to be 
kept off, 1876 E. W. Clark Life Japan go One of my 
bearers poked him [a snake] gently with a stick, whereupon 
his snakeship moved slowly away. 

+ Sna-kesman. Cant. Obs. (See quot.) 

*785 Grose Diet. Vulgar T. s.v. Little, Little snakes- 
man, a little boy who gets into a house through the sink 
hole, and then opens the dooi for his accomplices, 

Sna’ke-stone. Also sn&kestone, snake 
stone, [f. Snake jA] 

L An. ammonite. Now dial. 

166* T. Childrey Blit. Bacon. 77 In this too they agree 
with the Snake-stones of Keinsham. *668 Cuarleton 
Onamast. 267 Scelelon Serpentis, . . Op/uonwrphites, Snake- 
btone. 1696 Aubrey Nat. Hist. Wilts. (1847) 4s About two 
or thiee miles from the Devises aie found in a pitt Snake- 
stones {cornua ammonis) no bigger than a sixpence. 1708 
Phil, Trews. XXVI. 78 Ihe Sayler or (as ’tis commonly 
call’d) the Snake-stone. 1758 [see Ammonite i], 1828 G. 
Young Gtol. Sum . Yorksh. Coast 138 The well known 
Whitby snake-stones. 1834- in dialect glossaries (Yks., 
Line., Northauta, Leic.). 

2. A porous or absorbent substance regarded as 
efficacious in curing snake-bite or as a remedy 
against poison ; a serpent-slone. 

1694 P/«V. Traits, XVIII. 128 , 1 think they all recoveied, 
to which he applyed the Snake-stones. 1698 Fever Acc, 
£. India <5* P. 53 A Factitious Stone (which we call a 
Snake-stone) is a Counter-poyson to all deadly Bites. 1822 
J. Flint Lett.Amer. 128 In some parts of the Union, what 
are called snake-stones are relied on as certain cures for 
the bite of the reptile, and of mad dogs. *853 Browning 
An Epistle 17 The vagrant Scholar to his Sage at home 
bends.. Ihiee samples of true snake-stone. 1903 Sir M. G. 
Gerard Leaves fr. Diaries x. 376 A snake-stone is.. a 
secretion which occasionally forms on the palate of a 
snake's mouth, 

3. A small perforated stone (cf. adder-stone, 
Adder sbf 5). 

1700LHVVVD in Rowlands Mona Antic tea (1723) 338 Be- 
sides the Snake-Stones,.. the Highlandeis have their Snail- 
&topes, Faddoc-stones [etc.], to all which they attribute 
then seveial Virtues. 187a J. Evans Anc. Stone Imfl. 301 
In Harris and Lewis the distaff and spindle are still in 
common use, and yet the oiigmal intention of the stone 
sptndle-whorls, which occur there as elsewhere, appears to 
he unknown. They are called clach-natkrach, adder-stones, 
or snake-stones. ’ 

4. techn. (See later quots.) 

1830 Holtzapffel Turning III. 1040 Marks are then 
made with a piece of snake-stone, blue-stone, or even 
common slate pencil. 1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Snake- 
stone, a kind of hone slate, or whetstone obtained in Scot- 
land, and also known as Ayr stone. *870 Eng. Mech. 7 Jan. 
^f 8 ? na ^ est one ..used by lithographers .. is a car- 
onate of lime, and is found m Germany and in India. 

ite found at wTerTf A/r '" P ° lishws “ a fine grit ' and 
S3Mi']C6> i W66da Also snakeweed. [Snake sb.] 
t T- , & an *- bistort, Polygonum Hstorta . 

In ^ dial, use the name has also been applied to other 
epecies of Polygonum, as P . lapathifoliutn and P, vivi- 


parum', and to the plants Mercurialts perennis, dog’s 
meicury, and Cicuta maculata , an American hemlock. 

*Sg 7 Gerardk Herbal 11. lxxxi. 323 Bistorta is called in 
English Snakeweede. Ibid., Broade leafed Snakeweede. 
r6o* R. Chester Love's Martyr (1878) 90 Dwarfe gentian, 
Snakeweed, and Sommer Sauoiy. 1611 Cotgr., Bistorte, 
Bistort, .. Snakeweed. X707 Curios, in Husb. $ Gard. 284 
Mountebanks.. instead of Mandrakes.. sell the Roots of 
Bryony or of Snake-weed. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. 327 
Snakeweed, Polygonum. 1832 Morpit Tanning tf- Curry- 
ing (1853) 4 ° Certain annual plants— as the septfoil and 
histoit, or snake-weed. *887 Brit. Med. Jml. Feb. 424 
The rhizome of snake-weed . . is successfully used by the 
Lithuanian peasantiy as a piophylactic in cases of bite by 
rabid animals. 

2 . = Snake-boot r. 

1631 Winthrop Hist. New Eng. (1825) I. 6a He always 
carried about with him match and a compass, and in 
summer time snake-weed. 167* Salmon Syn. Med. in. 
xxii. 392 Snakeweed. The root of the Virginian cures the 
Plague, poyson, Pox [etc.]. 1723 Fam. Diet. s.v. Fryars- 
Balsam, Infuse in it.. one Ounce of Virginia Snake-weed 
cut small. *855 Dunglison Diet. Med. Sci. (ed. 12) 100 
Aristolochia Serpentaria , . . Virginian Snakeroot,.. Snake- 
weed. 

Sna’kewise, adv. [f. Snake sb.] In the 
manner of a snake; with a snake-like movement. 

*874 Lanier Poems, In Absence ii, The mottled formulas 
of Sense Glide snakewise through our dreams of Afteilime. 
1894 D. C, Murray Making of a Novelist 2g It was so low 
that we had to go snakewise. 

Sna ke-wood. Also snakewood. [Snake j£.] 

1 . a, A itee or shrub belonging to the genus 
Stry chnos, esp. S. colubrina of the East Indies; the 
wood of one or other of these trees used as a 
remedy for snake-poison, b. The East Indian 
plant Ophioxylon serpentinum. 

' 1398 W* P HIU - Ip tr - Linschoten 1. lxxv. 121/1 Snakewood 
is most in the Island of Seylon : it is a lo we Tree : the roote 
thereof being the Snake-woode is of colour while. *613 
PvRCiiAs Pi/griuiage{r6xi) so7_Sn:ike\vood gioweth in Sey- 
lon, and is good against the stinging of Snakes and other 
poyson. X7 it Phil. Trans. XXVI 1 . 347 The first Figuie 
is of a Wood fiom India,. .Lignum Cotubrinwn, or Snake- 
Wood, *833 G. T. Burnett Outlines Bot. § 4614 Ophioxy - 
Ion serpentinum is one of the snake- woods, which in various 
parts of India ai e affirmed to be antidotes to the bites of 
poisonous reptiles. 1836 J. Gully Magendie’s Founnl. 
(ed. 2) 6 Nux vomica, the Javanese poison, and the snake- 
wood all owe their violent action on animals to strychnia 
[and] biucia. 1861 Bentley Man. Bot „ 392 The wood of 
S[trychnos] colubrina and S. ligustrina is employed in cer- 
tain parts of Asia as an antidote to the biLes of poisonous 
snakes, hence it is known under the name of Lignum 
Colubrinum or Snake-wood. 

2 . One or other of various trees formerly classed 
under the genus Colubrina, or of the West Indian 
trees Cecropia peltata, the trumpet tree, and Plum- 
ieria rubra , the red jasmine. 

*832 Don Gen. Syst. Gard. tjr Bot. II. 36/z Colubrinet 
ferruginea ... This tree is called _ Bois couleuvre or Snake- 
wood in Martinique. Ibid., Reclined-branched Snake-wood 
[and many other species], 1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade, 
Snake-wood, a name applied both to the Cecropia peltata, 
and the Plumeria rubra. *864 Grisebach Flora Brit . W. 
hid. 787/3 Snake-wood, . . Colubrina ferruginosa, 

3 . The wood of the South American timber-tree 
Brosimum Aubletii (or Piratinera guianensis), 
so called from its snake-like markings; letter- 
wood ; also, the tree producing this wood. 

. *843 Holtzapffel Turning I. 106 Snake-wood is scarce 
in England, and chiefly used for the most expensive walk- 
ing-sticks. 183* Art Jml. Hlusl. Catal. 11. p.vii/i The 
beautiful snake- wood is the timber of a Brosimum. *88o 
Bessey Botany 490 The beautifully mottled and streaked 
Snakewood, much prized by cabinetmakers, and for makimr 
bows. b 

Snakily (sn^-kili), adv. [f. Snaky a. + -ly 2 .] 
In a snaky or snake-like manner ; windingiy. 

*870 W. Thornbury Tour r. Eng. I. xv. 308 The Orwell 
snakily winding between flat muddy reaches. *8gi G. Merl- 
t>mi One ofpurConq. III. ix. 179 Foul Furies . . hissing and 
snakily lashing, hounding her to expulsion. 

Snakiness (sn,?!'kines). [f. Snaky a.] Snaky 
chaiacter or appearance. 

184a Peter Parley's Ann. Ill, 143 There was a soit of 
S oi gh £° , n “ ln „, s face— a snakiness about his jaws. 
*88* Spectator 19 Feb. 258/3 In the description of Naicissa 
• •her snakiness is expatiated upon to a needless extent. 
Snaking (sn^-kir)), vbl. sb. [f. Snake sb. or z>.i] 

1. JVaut. (See quots. and Snake v. i b.) 

18x3 Burney Falconer's Diet. Marine 487/1 Snaking, .is 
the act of winding small ropes spirally round a large one, 
•• an u is frequently termed Worming. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word.bk. 635 Snaking, the passing of small stuff across a 
^/■ng.with marline hitches at the outer turns. *873 Knight 
Diet, Mech, 2229/1 Snaking ,., stoppers passed alternately 
from one stay or rope to another throughout their length in 
a parallel direction. 

2 . A snake-like curl or coil. 

x888 i Clark Russell Death Ship xll, Heights of the sea, . 
spouting their piodigious lengths alongside, sometimes 
tumbling in thunder upon her forward decks, sometimes 
cwhng in blown snakings ahead of her. 

3 . U.S. The action of dragging out, 

*883 Harper's Mag. Jan. 206/1 The snaking out of these 
logs is another source of casualty to the lumberman. 

(sn^'kirj), ppl. a. [Cf. Snake vX\ 
Winding, twisting, sinuous, 

*39* Sylvester Du Bartas 1. vii, 81 The flowry Plains.. 
Laced about with snaking silver brooks. 16x5 Ckooke Body 
of Man 94 Wherein the snaking and snayling diuarications 


of the vessels do craule all ouer the belly. 1906 H’estnt. 
Gaz. s June 2/1 From that height, ..the city took an odd 
look, with its snaking quays and its many domed chttrclie-,. 

Snakish. (sn<?>*kij), a. [f. Snake jA] Of or 
pertaining to a snake ; snake-like, snaky. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 512/x These HeietiqueS 
..whose snakish and serpentine generacions liaue..haddu 
theyr headcs troden downe by Goade. 1563 Golding Ovid’i 
Met. tv. (1593) 97 Befoi e this snakish shape do whole my body 
over-run. Ibid, 98 On their snakish heads giew crests. 1304 
Carlw Tasso (1881) 26 So gentle seemd a while, the Snak- 
ish brood. 1632 Lithgow Trav. II j b, The hissing of snakish 
Papists. 1823 Examiner §60/1 The sneaking, .snakish, and 
vile token of displuasuie, hissing. *864 Carlyi k i'tedk. (it. 
xv. xi. IV. x68 If you will withdraw your snakish notions, 
will guaiantee Silesia,.. he will march home. 

Hence Sna’kishitess. 

i9ox S. Dark Stage Silhouettes 18 Mrs, Campbell's 
subtlety and snakishness as Lady Macbeth. 

Snaky (snFHri), a. Also 6-7 snakio, 7 Sc. 
snaiky, 8 snakey. [f. Snake sb. + -v.J 

1. Formed or composed of snakes. 

Chiefly in allusions to the seinent huir of the Furies. 

1367 Xurberv. Epit., etc. 64 b, All ye that Ladies are of 
Lymbo Lake With Iiissing haire, ami Snakie hush budget. 
1593 Spenser Sohh. lxxxv, The Furies fell Tliuyr snaky 
heads doe combe. x6oa 2nd PI. Return fr. Parnais. tv. 
ii. 1735 Mcgrera with her snakie twine. 1633 1 ’. Fi.tu.iiKH 
Purple Is/, v. Ixv, The Furies flung their snakie whips 
away. X667 Milton P, L. x, 359 Thicker than the snakie 
looks That curld Megan a. *710 Addison 'Tatter No. 134 
T 3 The Gorgon with Snakey Hair. 1862 Cox Tales Gods 
<$• Heroes 203 Pegasos, the child of Gorgo with the snaky 
hair. x868 Morris Earthly Par. (1870) 1 . 1. 390 He drew 
the head out by the snaky hairs. 

"b. The snaky sisters, the Furies. 

*728 Ramsay Fables, Miser ij- Minos 31 The thrcc-pow’d 
dog of hell Gowl’d tcnible a triple yell ; Which rouz'd the 
snaky Sisters three. 

2 . Entwined with snakes. Said of the caducous. 

1391 Spenser ill. Ilubberd *292 In Iris hand He tooke 

Caducous his snakie wand. 1399 1 ), Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 

1. i, What? vse the vertue of your snakie tip-slaffe tliete 
vpon vs? 1700 Dhyden Ovid, Metamorphoses 1. 928 In his 
Hand He holds the Virtue of the Snaky Wand. *733 Diet. 
Polygtaph. II. s.v. Met airy, A caducous, or snaky staff, 
via. a slender wand, about which two snakes did annodati . 

3 . Of or pertaining to a snake ; freq, in allusive 
use, venomous, guileful, deceitful, treacherous. 

0-1586 Sidney Arcadia v. (1605) 455 O snakie amhUiun, 
which can wind thy selfc in so many figures. 1596 Cot su 
Penelope (1880) 162 Knowne trueth ne snaky cnuies spite, * 
N or wrath can touch. x6x» Chapman Rev. Pussy iPA mbois 
v. v. 308 Hide, hide thy snaky head ! to cloisteis fly. *671 
Milton P. R. i. 130 So to the Coast of Jordan he directs 
His easie steps ; girded with snaky wiles. 37*9 Savage 
Wamierer in, *23 Can the dove’s bosom snakey venom 
draw ? c 1840 De Quincey MurderNVs. 3862 IV. 63 The 
oiliness and snaky insinuation of his demeanour. *865 
Kingsley Hertw. vi, His thin Punic lips curved into a 
snaky smile. 1879 Browning Ivan Ivanovitch 215 Have 
at the snaky tongue 1 That’s the right way with wolves I 

4 . Resembling the form of a snake ; long and 
winding or twisting ; sinuous, tortuous. 

1396 Shaks. Merck. V. ut. ii. 92 Those crisped stukie 
golden locks Which make such wanton gambols with the 
winde. c i 6 ix Chapman Iliad 11. 769 The croukod armes 
Meander bow’d with his so snakie flood. 1693 15 lm kmohl 
Pr. Aith, 11. 153 Their watry Train in Snaky Windings 
slides. X827 Carlyle Misc. (1840) I. 15 No story piucccds 
without . .voluminous tagiags rolling aftei it in many a snaky 
twine. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. iv. 126 The black sand l.iy thick 
between the snaky ridges of lava. *887 Falgkave Uiysses 4 
Huge woolly camels . . thrust out their shaggy snaky necks. 

5 . Snaky letter , a sibilant, nonce-use. 

1599 Mjnsbeu Sp. Gram. 8 One of the Culehtnas litras, 
the snakie or hissing letters. 

0 . Of places : Infested with snakes. 

1856 Lady Canning in Hare Two Noble Lives (1895) II, 
121 A charming ride round jungly Janes, with . . tangles ~ 
very snaky, I should fear. 1883 Rollins New Eng. Bygones 
185 The place was said to be snaky. 

7 . Relating to snakes. (Cf. snake-story.) 

1882 Daily News 18 Jan. 5/5 ‘ Snaky ’ stories are only (it 
for that preseiitly-to-vamsh coips, the Marines. 

8. Comb., as snaky-footed, -flatted, - headed \ etc., 
snaky-sparkling adjs.; snaky -like adv. 

iSpx Spcnspr Ruins of Rome 178 Nor swelling stream? s 
of that God [ l ibei] snakic-paced. 1396 — F. Q. vn. vi. 18 
He on her shoulder laid His snaky-wreathed Mace. 1396 
Fnz-GEFtRLY Sir F. Drake (1881) 96 The snuky-haslul 
tunes loathsome cell. 1638 Jr nils Paint. AnucntsQu The 
snaky-headed Furies teaimg-.and thrusting a hand-full of 
hissing serpents. 1736 AtNswomn ling.-Lat. Put. j, Snaky 
handed, or snouted (as an elephant), angutmanus. Snaky 
footed (as the fabulous giants), angui/edcs. 1837 Cai ialk 
Fr. Rev. in. 1. iv, May not Murder come; and, with her 
snaky-sparkling head, illuminate this murk ! 1835 Sm milky 
Quult Sci. x8t He persuaded that snaky-tailed m mster to 
accompany hum 1871 IJ. Taylor Faust { 1875) II. n.IU. 114 
Her smooth braids, snaky-like, iutwine. 

Suap (snwp), sb. Also 5-7 snappe, 7 (y) anapp. 
[Related to Snap v. Cf. Du. snap, LG. snap, 
snapp, late MHG. snap (G. schnapp masc. ; also 
seknappt fem.) in the same or related senses.] 

y 4 5 niclc or sudden closing of the jaws or 
teeth in biting, or of scissors in cutting; a bite or 
ent made in this way. Also Jig. and in fig. context* 
*495 »p Blackw. Mag. Apr. ,(19081 306/1, 1 bay mare, a 
fflappe in the left ear and in the right ear a ferthyog. x ggg 
Eden Decades (Arb.) 170 Whiche cutteth a man In sunder 
. .at one snappe with Ms teetb*. 1592 Greene Upst. 
Courtier Wks. XI, *47 At euery worcia Map with your 
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sissors. 1634 Canne Ne cess. Separ. (1849) 20 Craving to be 
put into one of the priests’ offices, that he may have a snap 5 
at a crust of biead. *7*5 De Foe Voy. r. Worlds Bohn) 299 
He took the scissors, and at one snap set them at liberty 
again. 1816 Scott Anttq. iii, He had the scent of a slow, 
hound.. and the snap of a bull-dog. *899 F. V. Kirby 
Sport E. C. Africa iv. 31 The huge jaws opened once and 
shut with a vicious snap. 

2. slang. A share (cf. Snacks#. 2 3 ); something 
worth securing or getting hold of; an odd chance ; 
a good place or job. 

1561 Awdelay Frat. Vacah. (1869) 4 An Vpright man., 
may cal them to accompt, & commaund a shai e or snap vnto 
him selfe, of al that they haue gained by their trade in one 
moneth. a 1800 Pegge Sufipl. Grose s.v., To go snaps is to 
go halves in anything. 1864 Slang Diet., Snnpps, shaie, 
portion ; any articles or circumstances out of which money 
maybe made. ‘Looking out for snapps,* waiting for windfalls 
or odd jobs. 1893 Dispatch (Columbus) 20 Feb., ‘ A public 
office is a public trust.' The clerks regard it rather as a 
public ‘snap '. 1897 Flandrau Harvard Episodes 259 He’s 
on the lookout for snaps. 

lb. Theat. A shoit engagement. 

a 1891 Freund Music 4 Drama XIV. xvi. 3 (Cent.), Actors 
and actresses who have just come in from 'summer snaps ’ 
to prepare for the work of the coining season. 


8 . A small piece or portion ; a scrap, fragment, 
or morsel: a. In emphatic use, as not a snap, 
every snap. Now dial. 

1610 Beaum. & Fl. Scornf. Lady 1 v. i, Come, come, you 
would know it ; . . but not a snap, never long for’t, not a 
snap dear Ladie. 1690 W. Walker Idiomat. A nglo-Lnt. 
423 They leave not a snap i’ th’ dish ; i. e. eat all up ; every 
bit and snap. 1837 Wilson's Tales Borders III. 257 The 
puir hungry wratches will eat it up, every snap, afore 
morning. 1875 Dickinson Cumbriana 10 Then he choppt 
up a dunkin' glass an’ eat it ivery snap. 

b. In general use. ? Ohs. (freq. in 17 th cent.). 

1626 B. Jonson Staple of N. x. v, Hee’s a nimble Fellow 1 
And alike skil'd in euery hbeiall Science, As hauing certaine 
snaps of all. 1642 Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. v. xiv. 4ii_He 
may get some almes of learning, here a snap, there a piece 
of knowledge, but nothing to purpose. 1698 Fryer Ace. E. 
India 4 P. ado Our Burses being but Snaps of Buildings 
to these famous Buzzars. 

4. A slight or hasty meal or mouthful ; a snack. 
Now dial, or spec. (cf. quot. 1883 ). 

Not always clearly distinguishable from prec. 

1642 Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. in. xii. 5 It is one thing to 
laugh at them in transitu, a snap and away, and another 
to make a set meal in jeering them. 165s — Ch. Hist. xi. 
ii. 59 Ilenry Burton, .lather took a snap then made a meal 
in any University. 1668 R. Steele Husbandman's Calling 
x. (1672) 251 The Egyptian dogs do taste the wateis of 
Nilus for fear of the crocidiles, a snap and away. 1700 
MottEux Quia. (1733) II. 55 The Curate's Provision, .was 
but a Snap among so many, for they were all very hungry. 
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taken for dinners, if he had not declared them to be snaps . 
1883 Gres lev Gloss. Coal-m. 229 Snap,., food taken by a 
comer during his shift. 

5 , A sudden snatch or catch at something ; a 
quick movement or effort. + To lie at (or upon 
the ) snap, to lie in wait. i By snaps, fitfully, 

spasmodically. , , _ _ ... 

1631 T. Powell Tom of All Trades 42 A Sea Soldier may 
now and than chaunce to haue a snapp at a bootie. 1648 
Hexham ii, Pen Luymer, ofte Loerer, one that Lies upon 
the Snap, or Leers what one saith. c 1660 Songs 4 Poems 
Costume (Percy Soc.) 152 With sugared words they lye at 
snap, But I'le be suie to watch 'urn. 169a L Estrange 
Josephus (1733) 860 Now Apollonius does not carry on his 
Malice, .in a continu’d set Discourse, but now and then by 
Snaps as the Humour takes him. *7SS Johnson, .. 
a catch; a theft. 1823 E. Moor Suffolk Words, Snap,. . 
any sharp, quick, short motion. 1882 Jamieson s Sc. Diet., 
Snap, a sudden . .grip, or seizure of any kmd. 

b. Angling. One or other of different methods 

of fishing for pike (see quots.). 

1631 T. Barker Art of Angling (1820) 23 There is a way 
to take a Pike, which is called the taking of a Pike by snap, 
for which angling you must have a pretty strong rod. Ibid. 
28 That other fine tiick, Which our Ai Usts call Snap, with a 
Goose or a Duck. 1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 45 Angling 
for the oike at the snap is to let him run a little, and then 
to strike him, the contraiy way from whence he runs, with 
two strong jerks. 1847 T. Brown Mod. Farriery 90? At 
both troll and snap some peisons have two or more swivels 

to sm ^ a moment, immediately. 

So WFris. yn ien snap, 0 . in einem schnapp, LG. nut 

*JSf SSfmto- ..9 An' now tk. fed [*Jj J 
soltn’d The face o’ things is alter d in a snap. x 8 ox 
Spirit Public Jruls. IX. 381 I'll put you to rights in a snap. 

d. A card-game, in which the call of snap 
under certain conditions gives to one player the 

richt to take cards from another. 
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6 . A curt or sharp speech or manner of speaking , 
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7. A brief and sudden spell of cold, winter, etc. 
Orig. U.S. 

1740 T. Smith J ml. (1849) 268 We had. .two or three 
snaps of cold weather, else constantly warm. 1776 Ibid. 
279 A dismal cold snap of weather. 1883 H. C. M c Cook 
I enants Old Farm 114 If there comes a snap of cold. 1899 
Daily Telegr. 31 Mar. 6/5 She felt the effects of the snap 
of winter last week. 

b. A sharp and sudden frost ; a short spell of 
cold weather. Chiefly in cold snap (very common 
in recent use). 

1829 Col. Hawker Diary (1 893) II. 9 A determined ‘ black 
snap '...Harbour all ice. 1830 Ibid. 14 The tightest snap 
on recoid. 1848 Bartlett Diet. Arner. 316 ‘A cold snap,' 
he. a period of sudden cold weather. A common expres- 
sion. 189a W. Pike Barren Ground N. Canada 237 The 
cold snap continued for several days. 

8. Mus. Scotch snap : (see quots. and Scotch a. 4). 

1789 Burney Hist. Mus. IV. 272 The Scots snap seems 

to nave been contagious in that School [the Neapolitan] at 
this time. 1873 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Plus. Terms 
s.v. Scotch , Scotch snap, a peculiarity of the comparatively 
modern Scotch melodies in which a short note precedes a 
long one, 

9. = Snap-shot sb. 1. 

1851 G. H. Kingsley Spot t 4 Trav. (1900) 326 Before I 
had recovered my senses sufficiently to take a desperate 
snap at him. i860 W. H Russell Diaty India I. xxi, 346 
Fellows took snaps at 11s from balconies, from doors on the 
loofs of houses. 

b. = Snap-shot sb. 2. 


1894 Arner. Ann. Photogr. 251 The exposures were 
mostly 1 snaps '. 

10. Wrestling. A thiow made when the hold of 
one of the wrestlers on the other is broken. 

1868 T. Robinson & S. Gilpin Wrestling 57 The stewards 
were inclined to bring the fell in a ‘ snap , but the van. 
quished man very honourably declared himself to be fairly 
thrown. 

11. Alertness, energy, vigour, ‘ go \ Orig. U.S. 

'187a Beecher Led. Preaching x. 184 , 1 like to see a man 
who has got snap in every part of him. *883 Harper's 
Mag. Jan. 286/1 There are few. .factories which have not 
‘snap 'enough to make a. .pair of samples at half a day's 
notice. 1894 Doyle Sherlock Holmes 60 A young, pushing 
man with plenty of snap about him. 
b. transf. Of wiitings, etc. 

1883 G. S. Merriam S. Bowles II. 373 The vigorous 
vernacular, the pithy phrase of the Yankee fanner, gave 
zest and snap to many a paragraph. 1896 Peterson's Mag. 
Jan. m/i A delightful little tale, full of romance, snap, 
and brightness. 

II. +12. a. Thieves' Cant. =_Cloyer 2 r. Obs. 

1392 Greene Conny Catch. Pref. p. iv. When the Foist, 
the picke pockets (sir reuerence I meane) is cros-bitten by 
the Snap, and so smoakt for his purchase. _ Ibid. Wks. 
(Grosart) X. 38 He that bringeth him in, a Nip, He that is 
halfe with him, the Snap. 1611 Middleton & Dekker 
Roaring Girl D.’s Wks. 1873 III. 220 Then there’s a cloyer, 
01 snap, that dogges any new brother in that trade, and 
snappes, will haue halfe in any booty. 

+ b. A sharper or swindler ; a sly or treacherous 


ullow. Obs. 

Fieq. in 17th c. in cunning or subtle snap. 

162a Fletcher Sp. Cut ate 11. i, Take heed of a Snap, Sir, 
a's a cozening countenance, I do not like his way. 1633 
l. Wilson Jus. I, a88 Butler being a subtle Snap, wrought 

0 with his companion that he got the possession of it. 
699 R, L’Estrangs Colloq , Erasm. (1711) 206 There were 
. great many cunning Snaps that had the Plot in the Wind. 

e. Applied to persons in somewhat slighting 
ise, but without implication of bad qualities. 

1633 Wharton Comets Wks. (1683) 141 Why do I dis- 
ouiage the poor Snap? 1671 Skinner Ety mol. Ling. A ngl., 
V merry Snap, . ^aldcey^ 2e/idus t ugilis . 1676 Wycherley 
=7. Dealer n. i, Come, lady, pray snap up this young snap 
,t first. 1703 Tiioresby Let. Ray, Snap, a lad or servant ; 
iow mostly used ludicrously. ns 

d. dial. (See quot. and snap-dog s.v. Snap-.) 
01796 Pegge Derbicisms (E.D.S.) 123 Snap, a mongril 
;reyhound with a short tail, excellent at snapping, or jump- 
ng on a hare. . _ , 

III. 13. + a. (See quot.) Obs.-° 

16x1 Cotgr., Pelican, . . a Snap, or Dog ; the toole where- 
vith Barbers pull out teeth. 

b. A pistol, nonce-use. 

1773 Sheridan Rivals iv. i, For your curst sharps and 
naps, I never knew any good come of 'em. 

c. A snap-hook. 

1839 Salter in T. C. Hofland Brit. Angler's Man. y. 123 
[his snap-hook is a double hook, or two single hooks, No. 6, 
ied back to back, on gimp : to bait this snap, use the bait- 
ng-needle. 1836 'Stonehenge ' Brit. Rural Sports 1. v. 111. 
156 The plain snap is made in several ways, as follows. 

d. A device or implement used for rounding the 

lead of a rivet. „ 

i860 Rankins Mach. <§• Hand-tools PI- P i 4 j The snap, c, 
ias a conical projection at the end, which fits exactly into 

1 corresponding recess in the die. 1890 W. J. Gordon 
Foundry 48 The rivet was inserted from the inside, and 
held in position by the holdei, and the snap outside. 1900 
Hasluck Mod. Eng. Handy-bk. 124 Rivet with a small 
hammer, and, for appearance sake, finish with a snap._ . 

attrib. 1869 Reed Shipbuild. xvn. 329 The snap-point is 
sometimes formed on snap-headed rivets, and neatly al ways 
so in machine riveting. 1874 Thearle Naval Ai chit . ,127 
This snap tool consists of a hollow cup of steel welded to 
a punch head for striking upon. 1889 Welch Text BA . 
Naval Archit. iv. 75 'Snap punch —a tool provided with 
a hemispherical hollow at one end, 

e. la miscellaneous uses (see quots.). < 

1873 Knight Diet. Mech. 2229/* Snap,.. an implement 

'Astttisrs. Mnsafas 


Snaps, a horizontal vice. 1888 Nicholson Coal Trade 
Gloss., Snap, a small fiat pointed pick, used on the screens. 
+ 14. a. An ear-ring, fastened with a spring- 
catch. Obs.— 1 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) III. 29 Apair of diamond 
snaps in her ears. 

b. A spring-catch, clasp, or fastening, or one 
closing with a snapping or clicking sound. 

C1815 Houlstou's Juvenile Tracts , Cork Jacket 4 She 
took offher spectacles, and put them carefully into an old 
fish skin case with a snap to it. 1839 Habits ofGd. Society 
iv. 179 Rows of pearls, confined by a diamond snap, are 
beautiful in every [evening] dress. 1903 F, J. Garrard 
Watch Repairing 156 Bottoms and bezels are sometimes 
jointed to the case band, and sometimes are loose, being 
merely snapped tight. These circular snaps, as they are 
called, are much more dust tight than a joint can be. 

IV. 15. A quick, sharp sound or report. 

1611 Cotgr ., Niquet, . .a knicke, clicke, snap with the teeth, 
or fingers. 1687 Mihce Gt. Fr. Did. 11. s.v., It gave such 
a snap, that it made me staitle, cela fit tin si grand bruit 
[etc.] c 1710 C. Fiennes Diary (1888) 153 Set the Coales to- 
gether with some fire and it shall give a snap and hum up 
light, 1767 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1840 V. 414 In our small 
experiments, we call this light and sound the electric spark 
and snap. 1823 Scott Talism. iv, A spring bolt, . . the snap 
of which resounded through the place. 1836 Kane Arctic 
Expl. I. xii. 136 With a crack like the snap of a gigantic 
whip, the ice opened. 1880 Mrs. Riddell Myst. Palace 
Gard. xxx, Edwina shut the book with a snap. 

b. In negative phrases denoting complete dis- 
regard or indifference. 

1839 Farrar J. Home ii. 19 Should you care the snap of 
a finger for the opinion or the acquaintance of a man [etc.] ? 
1877 Spurgeon Serm. XXIII. 60 Never caring a snap of the 
fingers whether it offended or whether it pleased. 1897 
Henty Irrawaddy 338, I don’t care a snap for the titles. 

16. The act of snapping or breaking suddenly ; 
a break or fracture. 

1753 Johnson, Snap, the act of breaking with a quick 
motion. 1828-32 Webster, Snap, a sudden breaking or rup- 
ture of any substance. 1891 C. Roberts Adrift Arner. 73 
In the majority of cases the snap is so clean that a green 
hand would most likely pass it by. 

17. Sc. and north, dial. A small, usually round, 
cake or biscuit of crisp gingerbread ; a ginger-snap. 

1818 Scott Br. Lamm, xii, She will gie ye a ginge-biead 
snap for your pains. 1832 Carlyle in Fronde Life in Lond. 
II. no The main panes round, and about the size of a 
biggish snap. 1833 [Robinson] Whitby Gloss., Snaps, thin 
round gingerbread cakes for children. 

b. attrib., as snap-machine, -wife, - woman . 

1831 R. Shennan Poems 42 The auctioneers and snap- wives 
too, Had staid to try what they could do. 1871 Carlyle 
in Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. no Beggars, ballad-singers, snap- 
women, &c. 1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl. 826/1 Snap 
Machine,rLmachme for cutting a blanket of dough into snaps. 

18. U.S. (See quots.) 

1848 Bartlett Did. Arner. 316 Snaps, young kidney-beans 
in the pod. 1872 De Verb A mei-icanisms 410 Such are the 
beans, known in England as Kidney-beans or French-beans, 
while here they aie called String-beans .. or Snaps, and 
occasionally Snap-beans. 

Snap (sneep), a. Sc. [Cf. MDa. snap quick, 
smait.J Quick; smart; sharp. 

Jamieson's Sc. Did. (1882) also gives: ‘short-tempered, 
surly*; ‘brittle, short-grained, crisp ’ ; these senses may be 
derived from Snap v. 

1790 Shirrefs Poems 352 She is a lass fu’ snap To grant 
her patronage, a 1796 Burns Poem Pastoral Poetry lx, 
Nae snap conceits, but that sweet spell O’ witchin’ love. 

Snap (sneep), v. Also 6 snappe, snoppe, 7 
snapp. [app. ad. MDu. or MLG. snappen (so 
mod.Du. and LG. ; Fris. snappe), = MHG. snap- 
pen (G. schnappen ) ; Da. snappe , Sw, snappa are 
also from LG. The stem is prob. based on that 
of MHG. sndben , MLG. snaven , of similar mean- 
ing; cf. MHG. snabel MLG. snavel beak, bill.] 

1. 1. intr. Of animals : To make a quick or 
sudden bite at something ; to feed on in this way. 

1330 Palsgr. 723/2, I snappe at a thyng to catcbe it with 
my tethe. Ibid., His horse snapped at myne arme. CX592 
Marlowe Jew of Malta v.ii. Like the Asse..That labours 
with a load of biead and wine, And leaues it off to snap on 
Thistle tops. 1648 Winyard Midsummer Moon 2 This 
makes the mad bandog snap at all hee meets, a 1633 Gouge 
Comm, Heb. iii. 13 Fair baits, whereby dangerous hooks are 
covered over to entice silly fish to snap at them. 1710 Addi- 
son Tatler No. 120 r 3 A little Lap-Dog, that baiked and 
snapped at every one. 1832 Irving Alhambra II. 261 The 
seven dogs, .snapping at the heels of the terrified friar. 
1875 W. S. Hayward Love agst. World 14 The fox turns 
and snaps viciously at his relentless puisuer. 
fig. 1397 Shaics. 2 Hen. IP, in. ii. 357 If t he y°“ n £ D ace 
be a Bayt for the old Pike, I sea no reason.. but I may snap 
at him. 

b. Without const. 

1333 Eden Decades (Aib.) 236 The hounde. . approcheth so 
neare hym snappynge and giynnynge. 1633 P. Fletcher 
Purple I si. xi. xxv, A gentle greyhound set around With 
little cuires, which dare his way molest, Snapping behinde. 
01692 L'E strange (J.), All mtingiel curs bawl, snarl, and 
snap. 1838 Holmes Ant. Breakf-t. viii, Settle snapping- 
turtles snap . .before they are out of the egg-shell. 
fig. 1389 N ashe Martin Marprelate Wks, (Grosart) 1 . 122 
The Preachers of the faction . .begin to snappe and to tnrne. 
178a Miss Burney Cecilia ix. i, Never mind, my chick,., 
more to be had ; if one won’t snap, another will. *884 
Kendal Mercury 3 Oct. 3/2 All the newspapers abroad 
have been set a-batking and snapping, big dogs and little 
dogs alike. 

2. To utter sharp, tart, or cutting words or re- 
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marks; to speak or reply irritably or abruptly. 
Usu. with at. 

1570 L. Tomson Calvin's Serin. Tim. 1002/1 By this word, 
he snappeth at them which haue their eyes so dazeled with 
these flitting thinges. 1633 Pagitt Chnstianogr, 1 0 Kdr., 
Let him confute the maine plot.. and not snap and cavu 
onely at some particulars in it. 1666 Wood Life (O.H.5.) 
II. So Dr. Fell.. snap t up and told me ‘I should pay [etc.]. 
1693 Ibid. 13 July, He would not suffer him to speak for 
snapping and snarling. 1786 tr. Bedford's Vathek f r 868) 
68 He was afraid of being snapped at by Shaban his tutor. 
1835 E. Hewlett Cottage Comforts xii.193 They humour 
the child till they are out of patience with him, and then 
snap at him. 1863 Trollote Belton Est. xxiv. 286 Every 
now and then speaking a woid, and restraining himself 
from snapping at his rival. 

Tt>. trans. To titter (words) in an angry, sharp, 
or peevish manner or tone. 

1683 Villiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal 1. i. (ed. 4) 6 
Whereupon I presently snapt this upon her; Non, non. 
Madam [etc.]. 1853 Surtces Sponge's St i. Tour (1893) 297 
1 You can't know all about it 1 ' snapped Mr. Sponge. 1884 
Browning Family 36 The next in age snapped petulant ; 
‘Too rash!' 1897 Rhoscomvl White Rose Arno xxviii, 
298 He tore intothe long reaches behind, panting and snap- 
ping curses. 

o. Similarly with out. 

t888 F. Home Mine. Midas 1. ii, Slivers was just going to 
snap out a refusal. 190* R. Bagot Donna Diana viii. 99 
She snapped it out, however— the plain, vulgar word porco. 
3 . *)*a. Thieves' cant. To go shares with a thief 
or sharper. Cf. Snap sb. 2. Obs. 

1600 Field Woman’s a Weathercock iv. ii, Thou snapp’st 
besides with cheats and cutpurses. *6** [see Snap sb. 12 a], 

b. To snatch, to make a quick or eager catch, 
at a thing. Also fig. 

1673 Dryden Marr. A la Mode 1. i, A man in these hard 
times snaps at them as he does at bioad gold. 1691 Wood 
Ath. Oxou. I. 313 Such.. are apt to snap at anything to 
please themselves. 1741 Chinese Lett. vi. 34 They delay 
to take a Revenge,. .and when they find an Opportunity, 
they snap at it greedily. 1778 Mme. D Abulay Diary 3 Aug., 
Any bookseller will snap at what you write. 1827 Scott 
frill. 10 July, His resignation was eagerly snapped at. 1898 
Pr. Ranjjtsiniiji With Stoddart's Team x. (ed. 3) 198 
Storer in his eagerness snapped at the ball which otherwise 
would have landed safely into short slip’s hands. 

C. To snap short , to fail to get or obtain. 

1677 W. Hughes Man of Sin 11. v. 93 Lay-men may not 
tast the Cup at all. ..Their Clergy, .will not snap short as 
the Laity must. 1732-8 Swipt Polite Conv. 109 Snap short 
makes you look so lean, Miss. 

t d. Sc. To attempt to do something. Obs. 

*766 A. Nichol Poems ig If some auld swinger snap to 
speak Of pink-ey'd queans, he gives a squeek. 

+ 4 . a. To strike or slab at one. Obs .— 1 

1626 B. Jonson Staple of N. 11. Interm, (1905) 54 I'ld not 
glue a rush for a Vice, that has not a wooden dagger to 
snap at euery body he meetes. 

+ b. To pounce upon a person or thing, rare. 

1648 Hexiiam ii, Een Snap-haen, a Robber that Snaps upon 
one in the high way. 1679 Puller Moder, Ch, Eng. (1843) 
41 Those who love not to be contained in any goon bounds 
when they read the Bible, choose to do it out of all canonical 
Older, or generally snap upon the chapters fortuitously. 


II. 6. trans. To catch, capture, or seize quickly, 
suddenly, or by surprise. 

Common in the 17th c. ", now chiefly dial. , or spec, in Cricket, 
*568 T. Howell Arb. Amiiie (1879 ) 86 And shall I thus 
an wofull wretch, be snapt in sugred snare? 1382 Stany- 
hurst ARneis 11. (Arb.) 46 My coosen was snapt by wycked 
Vlisses. 1625 Fletcher & Shirley Nt. Walker it. The 
chest is of some weight, and we may make Such noise ith 
carriage we may he snap'd. C1645 Tulme Siege of Car. 
lisle { 1840) 6 They, .failed in snapping Col. Graye’s small 
1 egement of horse at Stanwick. 1699 Bentley Phal. 103 
The Doctor finds Stesichorus in danger of being snapt in 
his intended Journey. 1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton x. 
(1840) 182 We should snap her in the morning. 1798 
O’Keeffe Wild Oats v. i, I wish we could snap any stiag. 
gler to bring before her. *823 Scott Quentin D. xxxvi, She 
is not quite goose enough to fall in love with the fox who 
has snapped her, *833 Browning Fra Lippo 76 As I was 


transf.andftg, 1380 Hollvband Trees. Fr. Tong, Prendre 
an pied lev(, to snappe one in wordes,to take him ataduan. 
tage. a 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1716 II. 104 Alexander 
was snapt in the flower of his age and gloi y. 1706 Hearne 
Collect. (O.H.S.) I. 303 A Daughter who by chance snap’d 
a Gentleman Commoner.. of a considerable Estate. 1839 
Watson's Bards Borders 73 If disease them didna snap, 
He wad ha’e plenty tatties, 

b. To snatch for one’s own use ; to take to one- 
self with a quick movement ; to steal or purloin in 
this manner. Also with away, 

x&4 Wotton in Relit;. (1631) 88 There was near Bayon, 
an Herd oFGoats. ., upon which sight the said Sir R.Greham 
tells the Marquess, he would snap one of the Kids. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Past. in. 24 Did I not see you, Rascal,.. 
When you lay snug to snap young Damon’s Goat? c *736 
inW. Wing Ann, Steeple Aston (1875) 57 A simple hare, 
lmd he but snapt. Or partridge in the wood. 1821 Scott 
Kemlw.xx, See that he snap them [gold buttons] not away, 
1838 Carlyle Fredk. Gt, 11. xiv. (1872) 1. 129 Neighbouring 
potentates, .snapped away some convenient bit of territory. 
1899 5 . MacManus In Chirn. Corners 133 Doesn’t one of 
the kings men snap the shoe off his foot. 

c. To catch or seize with a quick bite or snap. 
Also in fig. context. 

1687 MifesE Diet. v. s.v., An unlucky dog snapt my leg. 
a 1716 South Serm. (1717) VI. 162 He who has escaped in 
many Battles, , .by playing too often at the Mouth of Death, 
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has been snapped by it at last. 1760 Tortin Erasmus II. 
153 The ./Egyptian dogs, when they drink at the Nile, aie 
said to run all the while, for fear of being snapped by the 
Crocodiles. 1824 Mactagcart Gallovid. Encycl. 499 N ,°* 
a trap did snap him i . . A rafter down did fa’, Which catch d 
a leg. *863 Cowden Clarice Shaks. Char. vi. 161 They 
think it a mere flouting at the gifts of Providence if they do 
not snap the bait like gudgeons. 

d. To secure, obtain, take up, quickly or readily. 

More frequently with up : see 6 c. . , 

1798 O'Keeffe Wild Oats 11. 111, Oh, here he is 1 Trap. 

Snap him at any terms. 1905 Westrie. Gaz, 15 Feb. 9/1 
Recent issues have been readily snapped, 

e. To secure the passing or giving of (decisions, 
legislation, etc.) without allowing due time for 
consideration or discussion. 

1883 Gibson Sp. in Farit. r4 Aug., To snap legislation., 
which they were not gravely asked to pass at the time when 
it could have been carefully considered. *883 Daw Rep. 
29 Chanc. Div. 453 He was defeated by the Defendant going 
to another Court and managing to snap a judgment first. 
1901 Scotsman 11 Mar. 9/4 They were strong enough, .to 
pi event hasty decisions being snapped behind the backs of 
the people. 

6. With up : a. * senses 5, 5 b, and 5 c. 

1330 Coverdale Sfir. Perle x. 84 Whan we liue in ydle- 
nes, in al lust and pleasure, the deuyl snappeth vs vp. *60* 
J. Wheeler Treat. Comm. 59 The single Merchant.. is 
many times snapped vp and made a pi aye to Dunkerkers, 
and other Sea rouers. 1692 Lui treli. Brief Rel. (1857) H- 
427 Ayatch.ris missing, and 'tis feared is snapt up by some 
Fiench privateer. 173a Tritks of Town 9 The Dog is in- 
stantly snapp'd-up, and convey'd away.. to some filthy 
Cellar or Garret. 1823 Scott Quentin D. vii, Tristan hut 
pretends to mistake, that he may snap up the kindly Scots 
that come over to see their kinsfolks. 1863 Rusicin Sesame 
«. § 33 We snap up anything in the way of a scientific bone 
that has meat on it. 1884 Spectator 4 Oct. 1287/2 Merchant, 
steamers.. would be snapped up by the fast cruisers of the 
enemy. 

fig. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias ix. vi. (Rtldg.)32o Then..! 
snapped up the words out of his mouth. To be sure, my 
tongue did run at a fine xate against him. 

b. To secure (a girl) in marriage. 

1842 Barham Ingol. Leg. Ser. n. Merck. V. (1905) R45 
Portia.. Is not to be snapp’d up like little potatoes. *863 
Trollope Belton Est. x. 116 The conquest of Clata would 
not be too facile. She was a woman of value, not to be 
snapped up easily. 1889 1 R. Boldrewood ’ Robbery under 
Aims xxxvi, All the girls about here are getting snapped 
up quick. 

c. = sense 5 d. 

1873 Punch 20 Sept. 118/1 When you see one at that price, 
don't wait to write, but snap him U£— buy him for me. 
1887 Jessopp A ready vii. 196 Every little outlying farm 
was snapped up and bought by country gentlemen. 1890 
* R. Boldrewood* Col. Reformer (1801) 403 Cattle. .were 
snapped up at eight-pounds-ten a head. 

a. To eat up quickly or hastily. 

1808- in dial, glossaries (Sc., Lane,, Wilts., Somerset, etc.). 

7 . With off-, a. To bite off (a limb, etc.) sharply 
and quickly. Also transfix to drink off quickly. 

C1390 Greene Fr. Bacon iii.34 We will to the tavern and 
snap off a pint of wine or two, 1399 Shaks. Much Ado v. 
i. 116 Wee had likt to haue had our two noses snapt off 
with two old men without teeth. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's 
Voy. E. Did. 16 The Carpenter, .had his Arm and Shoulder 
snap’d off. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (1776) VI. 24* The 
shark darted upon him. .and snapped off his leg, 

b. To snap one's nose, or head, off, to speak or 
reply to (a person) in a curt, sharp, ungracious, or 


angry manner. 

*7og [see Nose sb. gc]. 1742 Mrs. Delany Life # Corr. 
(1861) II. 16 6 Old G. snapped my nose off for saying I had 
sent for him. *86* Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. xxvii,Do 
you ever snap people’s noses off, or tell them you think 
them very foolish. *886 F. Robinson Courting May Smith 
1. xiv, If I had not been quite sure he would have snapped 
my head off. 

8 . To catch or take (one) up with an abrupt or 
sharp remark. Also with short. 

1647 Hexham i, Snapped him up ,..bcrispte hem. *649 
Nicholas Papers (Camden) *36 The King grew very chol- 
lerick and angry and did snap him up very short. *69* 
Wood Ath. O.ron. II. *83 William Fail of Exeter, .snapped 
him up for a begging scholar. 1797 Mrs. Radclitfe Italian 
xxii, You_ always snap me up so short at the beginning. 
Ibid, xxiii, I don’t much like to be snapped up so. *848 
Dickens Dombey xliv, ‘Susan Nipper,’ snapping her up 
particularly short, 1 a month's warning from this hour '. 
1883 J. Payn Thicker than Water xx, If I atn snapped up 
in this manner, and not permitted to go on,.. argument h 
impossible. 

0 . To interrupt or snub, to cut short, in an 
abrupt or peevish manner. Also with off. 

*687 MntGE s.v., To snap one, or to speak roughly to him, 
^ 0E Jack 11. (1840) 30 He snapped me shoit. 
Why, says he, how shall I get them to him? *796 Mrs. M. 
Robinson Angelina III. 173 To be sure your ladyship did 
snap and snub her confoundedly. 1837 Hood United 
Family i, One liking this, one hating that, Each snapping 
each, like dog and cat. *899 W. Raymond No Soul above 
Money it. 1, Never waiting to snap a body off short who 
had any little favour to ask. 

9 . a. To bring down by a quick shot. 

1828 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) I. 343 The only plan was 
. .to snap down the birds as they rose. 

b. To take (an instantaneous photograph) ; to 
snap-shot. 

x8oo .sy. : Nicholas Oct. 1034 A hand camera, with which 
he followed the babies about, ‘snapping’ them in their 
best positions, *892 Pall MallG. ao Apr. 6/1 The privilege 
of * snapping* photographs from the pier. 

c. intr. To take instantaneous photographs. 
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*89* Anthony's Photogr. Bulletin IV. 202 Perhaps the 
ciicus has been in town, and you’ve snapped on the 
elephants. Ibid., Why, you were snapping away for dear 
life. *894 Wesim. Gaz. a Jan. 7/3 The photographeis.. 
yrere busily at work snapping at everything and anything. 

III. 10 . traits, a. To close (the jaws, mouth, 
etc.) suddenly or with a snap. 

*373 Twyne /Eneid xn. Nn ij b, He [a dog] snoppes his 
iawes, and is deceaued [h]is bit by half an inche. 1852 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. viii. 37 Tom, whose grr.it 
heavy mouth had stood ajai,..now suddenly Miapped it to- 
geiher. 2904 J'icld 6 Feb. 208/1 He snapped lus beak with 
a noise like pistol shots. 

b. To wink or blink (the eyes) quickly or 
angrily (cf. 14). 

1847 Halliw. s.v,, To snap the eye, i. e. to wink. *907 
W. W. Jacobs Short Cruises 203 Mr. Wragg, snapping his 
eyes nervously, threatened in vain. 

XL To pull the trigger of or fire (a pistol) ; to 
strike (a flint, etc.). 

*673 Justiciary Proc. (S.II.S.) *3* [They] saw the gun 
presented and snapped. *7*0 Dk Foe Cmsoe 1. (Globe) 
307, I, snapping an uncharg’d Pistol. *743 Bui.kklky & 
Cummins Voy. S. Seas 83 The Lieutenant, bringing a Pair 
of Pistols to the Carpenter,.. did not imagine they wete 
loaded, snapping the first it miss’d File. *847 Infantry Man. 
(1834) 42 He., will he taught to snap caps. *837 Holland 
Bay Path xxvi. 334, 1.. drew the old cliaigc, and snapped 
it two or three times, to let the child) tin see the £iic roll, 
b. Const, at a person or thing. 

*798 Lu, Auckland Corr. (1862) III. 418 lie snapped a 
pocket-pistol nt him, which missed him. *825 IIoni; Every - 
day Bk. I. 1288 lie had the imprudence to snap ail un- 
loaded pistol at him. *832 Thackeray Esmond 1. v, The 
officer, drawing a pistol, snapped it at his loidship. 
o. To fire off (questions). 

*874 R. Tyuwhitt Sketch Club 39 They are apt to flash 
or snap questions at each other as in a French novel. 

12 . To cause (something) to make or give out a 
sharp sound of the nature of a click or crack ; to 
close or fasten, to open or shut, eta, with this 
sound ; to crack (a whip) ; to jerk out with a snap. 

17*4 Mrs. Manley Adv, llivella 8a The Man.. got up 
nimbly into liis Coach-box, snapt his Whip. *747 Richard- 
son Clarissa xxxi. (1749) 1. 198 Many a fan have I caused 
to be snapped at a sister beauty. *78* CtnvrER Table- T, 
477 Tyranny.. Slips the slave’s collar oil, and snaps tin* 
lock. *833 R. S. SuRrr.ES Sponge’s Sp. Tour (1893) is) 
Snapping his toothpick against the frame of Ids chair. *889 
Brit. Jrtil. Photogr. XXXVI. 605/2 How can any one 
snap his shutter nt the right moment unless he is carefully 
watching the object. *893 Kipling Many Invent, *96 
Gisborne snapped out the empty shells [from his rifle]. 

absol. 1880 ‘Mark Twain ’ Tramp Abr. xxiv. ao6 She 
got to snapping the lid of her smelling-bottle,— it made a 
loud sharp sound, but.. she snapped and snapped away. 

b. To cause (the lingers) to make a sharp noise 
by striking against the hall of the thumb, esp, as 
a sign of delight or contempt. AXsofig. 

[167* Skinner Etyrnol. Ling. Angt. X xx j b, To snap 
with ones fingers, . .digitis concrepare, vel crefitare. *73* 
in Bailey.] 1742 Fielding J. Andrews 1. xvil, He then 
snapped his fingers,., and took two or thiee turns about 
the room in an extacy. *82* Joanna Baillii: Metr. Leg., 
Columbus xlviii, 20 The.. Indian.. foots the ground like 
vaunting child, Snapping his thumbs with antirks wild. 
*839 T. Mitchell progs of Aristoph. 66 note. At its cun- 
elusion he snaps his fingers in sovereign contempt. *886 
Jf.rome Idle 1 A. 36 It is not until you have snapped your 
fingers in Fortune's face., that she begins to smile upon you. 

c. To snap one's fingers at, to treat with in- 
difference or contempt ; to disregard or ignore. 

*8o6 Scott ii Feb. in Locihai t , I hope I shall lie very 
soon able to. .snap my fingets at the bar and all its works, 
*86* Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. xli, You'll. .be able to 
snap your fingcisat them all. *886 Stevenson Kidnapped 
xxiii, The men of his counliy.. would have snapped their 
fingers at the Court of Session. 

d. absol. To strike at with a snapping sound. 

*832 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C, iv. 22 He set her on his 

broad shouldei, and began capering and dancing with her, 
while Mas’r Geoige snapped nt her with his pocket-hand- 
kerchief. 


13 . intr. Of tilings : To make or emit a sharp 
cracking sound or report ; to crack, crackle. 

tS 73 Justiciary Proc. (S.II.S.) *31 He heard not the gun 
snapp. *727 Boyer Diet. Royal ii, To snap, (or to give 
a snap), eclatcr, faire du bruit. *768 J. Byron Nan. 
Patagonia (ed. 3) 74 Cedar, makes a brisk fire, hut is., 
subject to snap and fly. 1789 Colf ridge The Nose iv, 
Hear ye my entrails how they snap? *853 Browning 
Old Pictures in Florence i, No flash snappul, no dumb 
thunder rolled. *884 E. P. Roe Nat, Ser. Story ii, My 
caps only snapped. 

b. To move or slide into place, to close or shut, 
to fit home, with a snap. 

*793 Smeaton Edy slant L.\ 34 *, I . . gave it a violent pull, 
upon which it snapped into its place. 1875 Knh.hi Diet, 
Mich. 2229/2 Snap-bck, . .a lock with a spring latch which 
snaps shut. *891 Kiriixa Light that hailed (iqoo) 2*7 
The studio door snapped behind her. *89* Greeks r Breech- 
Loader 63 They are liable to miss fire if the lever does not 
snap ‘home’. 

14 . a. Of the eyelids or eyes : To ojien and close 
quickly in an angry manner. 

*870 E. E. Hale Ten Times One ii. (Cent. I>ict.)» How 
Caroline’s eyes snapped and flashed fire t *899 Capes Lady 
of Darkness ii, Ned. .saw bis Madonna Jerk erect, her eye- 
lids snapping. 

b. Of jaws, eta : To close with, a snap. 

*899 F. V. Kirby Sport E. C. Africa iv. 51 The greet Jaws 
sn apped like the teeth of so many wolf-trips. 

TV. 15, intr. To break suddenly and (usually) 
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with a sharp noise or report ; to give way or part 
suddenly owing to strain or tension. 

Du. snappen and Fris. snappc have also this sense. 

160a Marston Ant. <$• Mel. u Wks. 1856 I. 14 What a 
slender waste he hath 1 Heele snap in two at every little 
straine. a 1631 Donne Poems, The Storm (1633) 5 s Our 
tackling* Snapping, like too-high-stietched treble string*. 
1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 23 6 Scotch oak.. is found 
to snap over when used as rib* to a ship. 1819 Miss 
Mitford in L’Estiange Life (1870) II. Hi. 76 Four or five 
glasses snapped, one after another. 1850 Scoresdy Cheever's 
Whalem. Adv. xiv. 11858) 198 Another line was taken on 
board, which immediately snapped. *897 W. H. Thornton 
Rem. IF.-Co. Clergyman vi. 181 Even strong harness snaps 
when subjected to a sudden jeik. 
lb. fig. or in fig. context. 

1822 Shelley Triumph Life xs8The fiery band whichheld 
Tl.eir natures, snaps. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. tit. m. i, 
When the so-called Bonds of Society snap asunder. 1876 
Miss Yonge Womankind xviii. 137 When your power of 
arresting mischief snaps. 1896 Housman Shropshire Lad 
ix, Sharp the link of life will snap, 

c. To be broken off with a snap. 

1806 Med. frill. XV. 497 Such a violent spasm of the jaw 
that a piece of one of the incisor teeth snapped off. 1842 
Lover Handy Andy xlvii, The butt-ends of the muskets 
snapped off Hke tobacco pipes. 1892 Stevenson Across 
riains ii. 87 Without a nod of warning, the huge pine-tree 
snaps off short. 

10. tram. To break (something) suddenly and 
cleanly*; to break in two ; to cause (a rope, etc.) 
to part or give way. 

1679 Trial Lord Cornwallis 12 My Lord .holding the 
White Staff. . in both hands. , snapt it in two. 168a Morden 
Geog. Red. (1685) 53 Theie is the Herb Ossifraga.. which 
snap* the bones of Cattel that tread upon it. 1723 Pope 
Odyss. x. 668 Full endlong from the roof the sleeper fell, 
And snapped the spinal joint and waked in hell. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 638 They found no difficulty m 
snapping short the single sticks. 1825 J. Nicholson Opera t. 
Mechanic 33 The shock proceeding from inertia snaps the 
teeth of the wheels. 1833 Tennyson Maud 11. it. iv, The 
shock Of cataract seas that snap The three decker's oaken 
spine. 1871 Macduff Mem . of Patinos xxv. 347 Its moor- 
ing* are snapped as tow. 

slang. 1783 Grose Did. Vulgar T., To snap the glaze, 
to break shop windows, or shew glasses, 
b. fig. or in fig. context. 

1771 Franklin A ntohiog. Wks. 1840 1 . 71 At length a trifle 
snapped our connexion. 1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. vi. x, 
And now this spell was snapt. 1819 Shelley Cenci v. i. 82 
There arose a Power Which giasped and snapped the threads 
ofmydevice. *863 Geo, Eliot Romolan. v, She had been 
strong enough to snap asunder the bonds she had accepted 
in blind faith. 

e. To break off with a snap. 

1808 [see snapwood s.v. Snap-]. 1820 Shelley Sensit. PI. 
III. iog A northern whirlwind. .Shook the boughs. .And 
snapped them off. 1833 T. Hook Parson's Dan. 1. vii, A 
five pound fish . . had snapped off the top-joint of his . 
rod. 1834 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 101 If it be 
forcibly snapped off, it will shoot out the wider. 

V. 17 . a. Adverbially : With, or as with, a 
snap ; quickly, smartly. Freq. in phr. to go snap. 

1583 Stubbes A nett. Alius, n. (1882) 50 Then snap go the 
finger*, ful brauely, god wot. *398 Shaks. Merry W. iv. 
v. 3 What wouldst thou haue?..speake, breathe, discusse: 
breefe, short, quicke, snap, c *746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) 
View Lane. Dial. (1775) 28 O11 coom snap, on axt meh 
whot he wantut? 1844 N. Paterson Manse Garden 64 
Snap goes the branch, making a very unseemly fracture. 
*890 L. C. D’Oyle Notches 175 Snap went the noose, 
b. In phr. to ciy snap. 

In quot. 1782 in allusion to the crying of ‘ Snap ! ’ in the 
game Snips nag-snorwn. —.. . 

1694 Johnson Notes Past. Lett. 1. 13 This is an Aigument 
which cries snap like a Mousetrap, but will catch nothing. 
1782 Miss Burney Cecilia ix. iii, I suppose he'll shilly-shally 
till somebody else will cry snap, and take her. 

Snap-, the stem of Snap v, in combination, as 
snap action gun (see quol. 1884); so snap- 
actioned ppl. a. ; snap-apple (see quot. 1823) ; 
f snap-bag, = Snapsaok; snap-bean U.S. (see 
Snap sb, 18); snap-beetle, a click-beetle (cf. 
Click sbX 4); snap-block Nant. (see quot. 
1884) ; snap-bug, = snap-beetle ; snap-cap (see 
quol. 1876) ; snap-dog, local, a lurcher; snap- 
dyke Sc, (see quots.) ; t snap-fig, = Becoapico; 
snap-flask (see quot. 1875); snap-jack, dial. 
the stitchwort; snap-plough, local (see quots.); 
t snap-rod (see quot.); snap-sound Path., a 
snapping sound heard in auscultation ; snap- 
thou gilt at tribe , used for noting ideas as they 
occur; snap-tree, -weed (see quots.); snap- 
willow, local, the brittle or ciack willow, Salix 
fraeilis ; snapwood (see quot.). 

Other examples of this type occur in recent use, esp. 
or U. S. Similar formations are also employed in Dutch 

Exhib, Catal. III. 56 Top lever *snap action 
gun. 1884 Knight Did. Mech. Suppl. Ba6 Snap Action, 
as distinguished from a lever gun ; one which as the hinged 
barrel closes is fastened by a spring catch. 1875 Stone- 
henge ' Brit . Rural Sports 1. J. m 26 Patents for B s, ‘ E v 
modifications of this '•snap-actioned central fire . 1823 is. 
Moor Suffolk Words, *Snaf apple, a mirth exciting frolic; 
in which catching, .an apple in your mouth, while twirling 
on a stick suspended on its centre, with a candle at the other 
end of it, is the jest of the sport. 1870 Rfiutle^e’s Ev. 
Boys' Ann. Oct. 583 Who's for snap-apple! x688 Holme 
Armoury in. xiv. (Roxb.) 17/2 The Poit Mantle, of some ] 
termed aBugetl, or Snapsack, or "Snapbag. 1870 Lanier , 
VOL. IX. 


Poems , Nincfrom Eight 48 Hit gobbled me up like •snap- 
beans. 1897 Outing XXX. 383/2 The supper consisted of 
fried ham and snap-beans. *698 Petiver in Phil. Trans. 

397 A peculiar species I have seen in England, and 
call *Snap. Beetles, from their elastick or springing Faculty. 
170a — Gaeophyl, i. § 10 The Velvet-eyed Virginia Snap- 
Beetle. 1889 G. Nicholson Did. Gard. IV. 2x3 The names 
- .Click Beetle and Snap Beetle refer to the sound produced 
in the leap. 1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yitg. Seamen 15 A 
•snap blocke is seldom vsed but in heauing of goods and 
ordnance*. 1884 Knight Did. Mech. Suppl. 826/1 Snap 
Block, a block with an opening in the side at which the lope 
may be laid in the sheave without the trouble of reeving it 
in. 1834 M r MuRTRiE Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 350 Elater 
nociilucus. . ; dusky brown, with a cinereous down. . . North 
America is extremely rich in this genus. The insect is 
usually called a * Snap-bug. 1844 Queen's Regul. # Ord. 
Army 96 note, Muzzle-Stoppeis, "Snap-Caps. 1876 Voyle 
& Stevenson Mi lit. Did. 391/1 Snap. cap, a small leather 
cylinder with a metal top of the sire of the hammer of a 
percussion musket, and fitting closely to the nipple. 1877 
N.lV.Linc. Gloss, 230 *Snap-dog, a half-bred greyhound. 
1891 Pall Mall G, 23 Dec. 6/3 Rabbit Coursing Sweep- 
stakes for so many ‘snap-dogs'. 1793 Statist. Acc. Scot- 
land VI. 104 A kind of stone fence, called "Snap-dykes, 
peculiar to Carrick and the north parts of Galloway, is 
admirably fitted for sheep parks ; being from 4 to 6 feet in 
height, strong and firmly locked together at the top. x8xa 
Sir J. Sinclair Syst. Husb. Scot. 1. 42 Among the various 
sorts of stone wall usual in Scotland, there is one, known 
under the name of the Galloway or snap dike. 1603 Florio 
Montaigne in. xiii. (1894) 565 The dainty bird beccafico or 
•snapfig desei veth to bee eaten whole at one morsell. 1873 
Knight Diet. Mech. 2229/1 *Snapfiask , a two-part flask 
having its halves joined together by a butt-hinge at one 
corner and a latch at the diagonally opposite corner. 
1884 C. G. W. Lock Workshop Rcc. Ser 111. 253/1 Most 
malleable castings are . . moulded in snap-llasks. 1867 
Rock Jim 4- Nell xlix. (E. D. S.), Whit-21 ndays, "snap- 
.jacks, goosey- vlops. 1894 Whitby Mary Fenwick's Daugh- 
ter I. 57 Bird’s-eye and snap-jack, ragged robin and hem- 
lock, 1798 J. Middleton View Agric. Middlesex 91 
A swing turn- wrest plough.. in which the wrest is moved 
in half the usual time. .. This farmer calls them "snap 
ploughs. 1875 W. D. Parish Did. Sussex Dial. xo8 Snap- 
plough, a plough with two wings, so fixed as to snap 
or move from one side to the other, though only one pro- 
jects at a time. x688 Holme Armoury in. 103 A Snap- 
per, or "Snap-Rod, is a sti ong Pole, peculiar for a Pike. 
z8g8 Allbuit’s Syst. Med. V. 102 x The "snap sound and 
the thrill may be observed in some cardiac cycles. 1738 
Weddell Voy. Thames 83 Taking every' Opportunity to 
put down Notes in hi* "Snap-thought Leger. czjis Petiver 
Gazophyl. x. § gt Luzone Adhatoda or "Snap-tree with a 
Jasmin Flower. 1731 Miller Gard. Did. s.v. Adhatoda, 
The Willow-leav’a Malabar Nut, commonly call’d, The 
Snap-tree. 1823 Crabb Technol. Did., Snap-tree, Juxticia 
hyssopifolia. Ibid., *Snapweed, Impatiens. 1899 Stef Ro- 
mance Wild FI. 13s The handsome Jewel-weed, or Snap- 
weed ( Impatiens fidva). 1880 Jefferies Gt. Estate 87 
The ‘•snap-willow’, which is so brittle that every gale breaks 
offits feeble twigs. 1808 Vancouver View Agric. Hants. 
(1813) xii. § 4. 389 A claim., of taking what is called *snap- 
•woda, that is, all the fallen branches, and such as they can 
snap off by hand. 

р. In the names of things or appliances operat- 
ing, closing, fastening, fitting, etc., with a snap or 
by means of a catch, as snap-bolt , - catch , -gun, 
-harness, etc. 

1873 ‘Stonehenge’ Brit. Rural Sports 1. 1. ii. 33 Mr. 
W. W. Greener's is also a good *snap-bolt, x88o Encycl. 
Brit. XI. 285/2 The breech is closed sharply on the binge 
and is held by a "snap-catch. 1644 Sc. Acts, Cltas. I (1870) 
VI. 65 Their foote men haveing "snap guunes and suordis 
sail have the pay of foote souldiers. x88x Greener Gun 
206 [Mr. Needham's] first snap gun.. was so constructed 
that upon depressing the lever for opening the gun, the 
hammers were raised to half-cock. 1888 Daily News 3 Dec. 
3/5 The "snap harness which enables the horses to he har- 
nessed in less than ten seconds. 1873 Knight Diet, Mech. 
2229/3 *Snap-link l an open link with a spring, for the 
purpose of connecting parts of harness, chain*, etc. 1773 
G. White Selborne lxiii, "Snap mouse-traps baited with 
tallow or suet. 1886 Longm. Mag. VII. 652 Years ago an 
immense number of salmon used to be taken by means of 
these "snap-nets. 1897 Daily News 23 Mar. 7/1 "Snap- 
purses, writing cases, pearl necklets. 1827 Carlyle Gemt. 
Rom. I. 99 A loud humming symphony of *snap-reel and 
spinning-wheel. X903 Set. Ainer. 14 Feb. no These last 
[^-packing rings] are called ‘"snap rings’, from the fact 
that they are sprung into the piston. 1873 ZoologisfK. 4662 
Rats caught in "snap-traps. 1873 ’ Stonehenge’ Brit. 
Rural Sports 1. 1. ii. 36 The hook in which the "snap-wedge 
enters to keep the gun closed. 

с. In combs, relating to or connected with the 
use of a snap-hook in fishing, as snap-angling 
[cf. G. schnappanget], -fishing', snap-bait, -tackle. 

1792 Osbaldistone Sportsman 606 Snap-angling is with 
two large hooks tied back to back, and one smaller to fix 
your bait on. X794 Sporting Mag. III. 247 The directions 
for snap-fishing. X839 Hofland Brit. Angler's Man. v. 
124, I generally resort to my snap-tackle. 1836 1 Stone- 
henge ’ Brit. Rural Sports 1. v. iii. 254 Snap-fishing must 
be practised with the top joints of the rod reduced in length 
and of greater stiffness. Ibid. 257 The Snap-Bait, is em- 
ployed only when the fish are wary and inclined to eject the 
ordinary kind. ... 

d. Formed, taken, performed, etc., hastily or 
rapidly, as snap exposure , -firing, judgement, etc. 

In this and the next group passing into adj. 
x86i N. York Tributte in Times 19 Nov., A travellers 
snap-judgement formed on the most superficial observation, 
X876 Black Madcap Violet xxviii. After.. a great deal of 
snap-firing, the skart was at last stretched on the water. 
1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bulletin II. 255 For snap ex- 
posures a different course is necessary. 1894 Amer.Ann , 
Photogr. 13 7 The real necessities for snap photography, 

e. In Parliamentary usage, as snap dissolution , 


division, vote, one obtained or taken unexpectedly 
or when comparatively few members are present. 

*879 McCarthy Own Times xx. II. 96 It wa* evident that 
this was only what is called a ‘ snap ’ vote. 1884 Noncon- 
formist 7 Feb. 129/2 The majority was the result of a ‘ snap 
division'. 1,892 Rev. Reviews V. 3/2 Administrations have 
tried by a snap dissolution . .to capture a fresh majority. 

Snapdragon (snarpdrse gsn). Also snap 
dragon, snap-dragon, [f. Snap v. + Dragon 1.] 

1. A popular name for one or other of the plants 
belonging to the genus Antirrhinum , esp. A. 
majus , a hardy plant bearing showy flowers, freq. 
grown in gardens. 

1373 Tusser Hush. (1878) 96 Roses of all sorts... Snap 
[pr. snag] dragon*. 1397 Gerarde Herbal 438 The flowers 
[aie].. fashioned hke. .a dragons mouth; from whence the 
women haue taken the name Snapdragon. 1629 Parkinson 
Parad. 269 There is some diuersity in the Snapdragons, 
some being of a larger, and others of a lesser stature and 
bignesse. 1637 S. Purchas Pol, Flying-Ins. 93 Those 
flowers, that . . shut hard and close at the top or lips, . . as 
Toads-flax, Snap-dtagon, Fox-gloves. 1705 tr. Cowley's 
Plants Wks. 17x1 III. 372 Antirrhjr><->n . .takes the Stile Of 
Lion’s Mouth, sometimes of Calf s-Snout vile, By us Snap- 
Dragon call’d. 1783 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. iv. (1794) 45 
Having the two lips not usually open, or gaping, but closed 
and joined, as you may see in the snap-dragon. 1847 James 
Convict x, Those old walls, time-worn, and lichen-covered, 
and loaded with snapdragon. 1882 Garden 26 Aug. 183/2 
Truly the Snap-dragon is one of our finest open-air flowers. 

aitrib. and Comb. 1871 Kingsley A t Last xii. This raft 
supports the little scape of yellow snapdragon-like flowers. 
1872 Tyndall Fragm. Sci. (ed. 4) 412 In the path of the 
bean is interposed this snapdragon light. Alcohol and 
■water are here mixed with a quantity of common salt, 
b. With distinguishing terms. 

*597 Gerarde Herbal 438 The purple Snapdragon hath 
great and brittle stalks. 1629 Parkinson Parad. 269 
Variable Snapdragon. . .Yellow Snapdragon, c 1710 Petiver 
Cat. Ray's Eng. Herbal xxxv, Small Snap-Dragon. 1731 
Miller Gard. Did. s v. Antirrhinum , The Broad-leav’d 
Snap-dragon. Ibid., The strip’d Snap-dragon. 1796 
Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III. 549 Ivy-leaved Snap- 
dragon... Round-leaved Snapdragon. Ibid. 550 Creeping 
Snapdragon [etc.]. 1836 Delamer FI. Garden (1861) 74 
Garden Snapdragon. 

o. Applied to various other plants having per- 
sonate flowers (see quots ). 

Also dial, the foxglove, the columbine, and the common 
fumitory {Eng. Dial. Did.). 

*753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Linaria, The species of 
toad flax . . called by authors the lesser snapdiagon. . . Stone 
snapdragon. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. 327 Snap Dragon 
of America, Rnellia. 1839 Miss Pratt Flowering- PI. IV. 
X25 Lesser Snapdragon. 1864 Grisebach Flora Brit. W. 
Ind. 787/2 Snapdragon, Rnellia tnberosa. 1866 Treas. 
Bot. 1067/2 Snapdragon , . . Silene Antirrhina. 

2. A figure or representation of a dragon, esp. 
one so constructed as to open and shut the mouth, 
used in mayoral or civic shows or processions. 
Obs. exc. Hist. 

x6xi Florio, Manduco, a disguised or vglie picture to 
make children afraid, as wee say, a snap-dragon, a turke, a 
bug-beare. 1694 Eciiard Plautus 234 Antick Figures with 
wide Mouths, like our Snap-dragons for Mayo?* Shows.. 
1726 in Hist. Norfolk (1829) II. 1202 Great preparations 
are making in this city for the guild on Tuesday next, and 
the old snap dragon being dead, a young one.. will make 
his first public appearance. 

+ 3. ? Burnt brandy. (Cf. next.) Obs. 

1676 Poor Robin's Intell. 22-29 Aug. 1/1 An old Crony,, 
with whom he diank Snapdraggon so plentifully [etc.]. 
x68a Dkyden & Lee Dk. Guise t. i, I swallow oaths as easy 
as snap-dragon. 

4, A game or amusement (usuallyplayed at Christ- 
mas) consisting of snatching raisins out of a bowl or 
dish of burning brandy or other spirit and eating 
them whilst alight ; a bowl or quantity of the liquor, 
etc., used in this game. (Cf. Flap-dragon i.) 

1704 Swift T. Tub xl, He bore a strange kind of appetite 
to snap-dragon, and to the livid snuffs of a burning candle. 
1709 Steele Tatler No, 85 P 2 We got into a dark Corner 
with a Porringer of Brandy, and threw Raisins into it, then 
set it on Fiie..,This fantastical Mirth was called Snap- 
Draggon. 179a Wolcot (P. Pindar) More Money Wks. 
X812 II. 503 He hates snap-dragon; ’ti* a game of danger. 
*835 Sir J. Ross Narr. end Voy. xvii. 273 The exhibition 
of snap-dragon .. produced also great surprise. 1847 L. 
Hunt Men, Women , <$• B. II. xi. 275 The recollections of 
last night’s snap-diagon and blindman’s-buff. 1894 Times 
12 Jan. 9/2 An accident arising from an explosion of 
methylated spirits used in a snapdragon. 
fig. x8i8 Hazlitt Eng. Poets v. (1870) 141 His Muse is, 
in feet, a giddy wanton flirt, who spends her time in play- 
ing at snap-dragon. 

5. teckn. (See quots.) 

X833 J. Holland Manuf. Metal II. 11 A snap-dragon, .is 
a sort of screw nippers placed in an ordinary vice, and 
opening horizontally to hold a horn or other scale while 
being flat filed. 1873 Knight Diet. Mech. 2229/1 Snap- 
dragon, a kind of tongs used by glass-blowers to hold their 
hot hollow ware. 

Snaps, tb.i dial. [f. Snare o.i] a. A suub, 
rebuke, or check, b. A check to growth; a 
change to cold 01 bad weather. 
x8x8- in dial, glossaries and texts {Eng. Dial, Did.). 

Snape, r A 2 rare. [f. Snaps v. 2 ] A tapering, 
a bevel ; an act of snaping. 

1794 Rigging <5- Seamanship 23 The lower ends [are] 
haunched away with a snape, resembling the bill of a duck. 
Ibtd. 28 The lower ends are,. thinned with a duck’s-bill 
snape. 
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+ Snape, sb.* Obs .- 1 (Meaning uncertain.) 

In south-western dial, snape denotes a spring or boggy 
place in a field ; it is very doubtful if this can be the same 

a 1400-50 Alexander 1560 Asblajt jere Jraire wedis As any 
snyppand snawe )iat in j>e snape lijtis 

Snape (sn£p), v . 1 Now dial. Forms: 4 (9) 
snaip (4 snaipe), 4-5 snayp- (5 snaypp-), 5- 
snape, 6 snap, 9 snaap, etc. See also Sneap v. 
fa. ON. sneypa to outrage, dishonour, disgrace 
(Icel. sneypa to chide, snub, Norw. sneypa to 
withdraw, draw in, pinch, etc., MSw. and Sw. 
snopa to castrate).] 

+ 1 . irons. To be hard upon ; to harm, damage, 
or injure In some way. Obs. 

13.. Gasu. $ Gr. Knt. 2003 pe snawe snitered ful snait, 
pat snayped pe wylde. c 1400 Aniurs of Art h. vii, pe slete 
and pe snawe, pat snayppede |>ame so snelle, a 1400-50 
A lexander 3995 Sire Porrus withaproude swerd him on pe 
pan stnkis, So snelle at he snatirs with, nere snaypid him 
for euire. 

2 . To rebuke or snub (a person, etc.) sharply or 
severely ; to check, restrain, or curb (a child) ; to 
call off (a dog). Now dial. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13027 Vte of desert par he was in, He 
com to snaip pe king stnn. Ibid. 22103 Vr lauerd snaips 
pir tua tuns, And pus he sais in his sermuns. 1483 Catli. 
A net. 346/2 To Snape, corrifere. *570 Levins Manip. 
26 To Snape, rcdargucrt. 1601 [Bp. W. Barlow] Defence 
201 Durand snaped, about originall sinne, and mente m the 
uorkes of grace. *691 Ray N. C. 1 fords, To snape or 
swap, to check [a chiidl. 1788 W. H. Marshall Yorksk. 
II. 353 To Snape , to silence, check, or at least threaten,, as 
a barking dog, or a mischievous child. j8ii- fieq. in dial, 
glossaries (Cumb,, Durh., Yks., Lancs., Staffs., Shrops., etc.). 

b. To check or stop (growth) ; to blight, nip, 
ot mar the growth of (a plant, etc.). Now dial. 

1630 Craven God's Tribunal (1631' 12 Magistrates, have 
you laboured to snape the growth of sinne. 1838- in dial, 
glossaries (Cumb., Yks., cZZ.,. 

3 . dial. To stint of food. 

1847 Halliw., A step-mother snapes her step children-in. 
law of their meat. 1869- in Eng. Dial. Diet. 

Hence + Snapping vbl. sb., rebuking, snubbing. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 18853 In his snaiping {Trin. snybbyng] 
au ful was he. Ibid. 24007 Mi spirite for yeild i wend, pair 
snaiping was sa smert. 1555 Inst. Gentleman Cijb, To 
correcte them in wordes, which manye fonde mothers doo 
call snepping of a childe, dyscoraging his boldnes. 

Snape (snrip), vy techn. [Possibly the same 
word as prec. : cf. Sneipe ».] 

X. traits. To cause or make to taper ; spec, in 
Shipbuilding- (see quot. 1846). 

(«) 1794 Rigging $ Seamanship 10 Snaping, reducing the 
ends of any piece to a less substance. Ibid. 24 Short fillings 
are remedied by snaping their ends. 1846 A. Young Plant, 
Diet. 288 Snape, or Flinch , in shipbuilding, to bevel the 
end of any thing so as to fay upon an inclined surface. 
[Hence in Weale, Smyth, etc.] x8Sg Rfed Shipbndd. xiii, 
144 The butts of the plates were each snaped away with the 
hammer. 

(b) 1841 Hamilton Nugae Lit. 354 The handle of a knife 
is snaped. 1888 Addy Sheffield Gloss. s.v., A blacksmith is 
said to snape a piece of iron to a point when by hammering 
or some other process he tapers it off to a point. 

2 . intr. To taper (off). 

1794 Rigging 4 Seamanship 24 The lower end of the long 
filling snapes. 1874 Thearle Naval Arch. 57 The deck 
plank snapes off to a sliver edge. 

Hence Snap ad ppl. a. (See quot.) 

*875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2229/1 Snaped Timber, timber 
cut beveling, so that one face Is narrower than the other. 

+ Snapely, adv. In 5 snaypely. [Cf. ON. 
sneypiliga , MSw. snoppelica ; but the text is doubt- 
ful (cf. Snape w.i i).J Sharply, severely. 

C1420 Antnrs of Arth. vii. (Ireland MS.), The snyterand 
snaue, that snaypely [v.r. snartly] horn snellus. 

t Sna’per. Obs. (Of uncertain meaning.) 
c 1550 Pryde 4 Abuse Women 200 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 
243 Rubbe a galde horse on thee backe, And he wyll kicke 
and wynse; And so wyll wanton wylyons When they have 
anye snaper or twynche. 

Snaphance, snaphannee (snsrphans). 
Now hist. Forms: a. 6-7 snaphanae, 6-7, 9 
snaphance (6 snapp-), 7 snaphanch ; 6-7, 9 
snap-hanee ; 7 snap hence, hans. 0 . 6-7 snap- 
haunse, 6-7, 9 snaph.au.nce ; 7 snap-haunce, 7, 
9 -haunch ; 6 snap haunce, [Of Continental 
origin, repr. Du. and Flem. snaphaan (in Kilian 
snap-haeri), MLG. snaphdn , LG. snapph&n , G. 
schnapphahn (+ - han ), f. snappen , schnappen Snap 
®. + haan , hahn cock. It is not quite clear 
whether the sense is * snapping cock ’ or ‘ cock- 
snappei ’ (1. e. cock-stealer). In English the second 
element may have been confused with the personal 
nam t Hans', but Heyne (in Grimm's Diet.) cites 
an early example of G. schnaphons .] 

+ 1 . An armed robber or marauder; a freebooter 
or highwayman ; a desperate fellow or thief. Obs. 

a. 1S38 Tonstall Semi, Palm Sunday (1539) D viij b, 
To make this realme a praye to al venturers, al spoylers, al 
snaphanses, all forlornehopes. 1541 Paynell Catiline xxih. 
43 I hynkynge. .that huge routes of snaphances and hope- 
lostes, from all partes of Italy wolde resorte to hym. 1577- 
87, Holinshed Chrou. II. 684 He therefore requited the 
prince to rid the realme of those snaphances. 

0 . 1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par, Mark v. .37 Euen as 
thoughe a sorte of snaphaunses set all on mischiefe, .would 


make this peticion. 1609 Armin Maids Mpre-Cl. (1B80) 73 
He that shall marry thee, is matcht y’faith, To English 
rash, or to a Dutch snap-haunce. 

2 . An early form of flint-lock used in muskets 
and pistols (cf. 3) ; also, the hammer of this. 

Freq contrasted with firelock (= wheel-lock), but the dis- 
tinction is not always observed. „ _ 

a. 1588 in Norfolk Archxol. (1847) 1 . 16 To Henry Radoe, 
smyth, for making one of the old pistolls with a snapphance. 
1594 Lvly Mother Bontbie 11. i, These old huddles liaue such 
strong purses with locks, when they shut them they go off 
like a snaphance. 1603 Florio Montaigne 1. xlviii. 157 A 
pistoll to which belong so many severall partes, as powder, 
stone, locke, snap-hanse [etc.]. 1660 Act 12 Chas. II, c. tv, 
Daggs with fire lockes or Snaphances. 1680 Harford tr. 
Gaya in Eng. Milit. Discipl, 22 Upon which, when one 
intends to fire, he puts down the Snaphaunce, which in stead 
of a Flint, ought to be provided with a true Mine-stone.. 

a 1504 Harwich Disc. Weapons 22 A Harquebuze with 
a snaphaunce. 1607 Markham Caval. n. (1617) 120 A 
pistoll which goes with a Snaphaunce. 164a Sir E. Har- 
wood Advice D j, Whether their Peeces to bee with Fire- 
locks or Snaphaunces, is questionable. 

+ to. transf. A spring catch or fastening. Obs. 
1603 Dekkcr Wonderful Year Wks. (Grosart) I. 13,8 A 
leatherne pouch . .that opened and shut with a Snap-hance. 
#16x3 Overuury A Wife, etc. (1638) 194 His heart goes 
with the same snaphance his purse doth. 1633 T. Adams 
Exp. 2 Peter i. 4 In a countryman’s budget, shut up with 
Snaphance ? 

*11 0. A spiing trap. Obs. 

1823 Scott Quentin D. v, There are such traps and snap, 
haunches as may cost you a limb. 


3 . A musket, gun, etc., fitted with a lock of this 
kind, in use in the i6-i7th centuries. Now Hist. 
So Du. and Flem. snaphacm , G. + schnapphahnrohr. 

а. 1500 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 47 [Not] to strike iust 
vpon the wheeles being firelockes, ot vpon the hammers 
or steeles, if they be Snap-hances. 1624 Capt. Smith 
Virginia in. xii. 93 Three hundred Muskets, Snaphances, 
and Firelockes. 1631 in H. Cary Mem. Civ. War (1832) 

II. 289 We have left us in store hut.. two thousand and 
thirty muskets, whereof thirty snaphancies. i860 Motley 
Netherl. vi. I. 316 [He] had borne a snap-hance on his 
shoulder as a volunteer. 1882 Standard 10 Feb. 5/3 The 
seafaring man with his snap-hance, his flint lock, or his 
steel lance was upon them. 

p. C1580 J. Hooker Life Sir P. Caret 0 in Archacol. 
XXVIII. 139 Sir Peter, .hade with hymeacase of excellenie 
snaphaunses. 1391 Garrard's Art Wat re 129 If the horse 
men use firelocke peeces, or snap haunces. 1635 Markham 
Hunger's Prevention 44 Tis better it be a fier locke or 
Snaphaunce then a cocke and tricker. 1636 Blount 
Glossogr., Snaphaunse, a fire-lock, or Gun that stiikes fire 
without the use of a match. x8ax Scott Nigel xxvii, ‘ Let 
me see those pistols.’ ‘ Ye are not so unwise as to meddle 
with such snap-haunches?* 1840 Grfsley Siege of Lich- 
field 287 The snaphaunce differed from the modem fire- 
lock, in the hammer not forming the covering for the pan. 
fig. 1608 J. Day Law Trickes v. i, A parlous Giile; her 
wits a meeie Snaphaunce, Goes with a fire locke. 
f to. A soldier armed with this form of gun. 

1643 N. Drake 2nd Siege of Pontefract (Surtees) 47 
Capt. Joshua Walker with.. about 20 snaphanches went 
out through the howses. 

f 4 c. fig. Keady answer or argument. Obs .— 1 
1598 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. iv. igo And old crabb’d 
Scotus. .Pay’th me with snaphaunce, quick distinction, 
t 5 . A woman of low character. 0 bs.~ x 
a x6aS Fletcher Women Pleased hi. ii, ’Faith wholsome 
women will but spoil ye too, For you aie so us’d to snap- 
haunces. 

б. Attrib., as snaphance bag, hate, lock, musket, 
pistol , satirist. 

1392 Nashe P. Penilesse Wks. (Grosart) II. 77 It is your 
dooing..that these stal-fed cormorants .must bung vp all 
the welth of the Land m their snap-haunce bags. 1598 E. 
Guilpin Skial. (1878) 65 The shatp tart veiiuice of his snap, 
haunce hate. 1398 Marston Pygmal. Sat. ii. Wks. 1836 

III. 217, I, that even now lisp'd like an amorist, Am turn’d 
into a snaphaunce Satyrist. 1643 in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App. IY. 67 The hundred Snaphance muskets and 
..other small things. 1688 Holme Armoury m. xviii. 
(Roxb.) 135/1 A snaphaunch Lock is the generall name for 
all fire Locks. _ 1898 Proc. Soc. Antiquaries Mar. 107 The 
President exhibited a snaphaunce pistol of the year 1619. 

Snap head. Also snap-head. [f. Snap .r< 5 .] 

1 . A round head to a rivet, bolt, etc. 

1869 Reed Shipbuild. xvii. 328 The common form of 
rivet-head employed for shipbuilding is that known as 
‘ pair’ head; but hemispherical or Snap heads are also used. 
1889 Welch Text Bk. Naval Ai chit. iv. 75 For machine* 
riveted work, and occasionally for that put together by 
hand, snap heads and points . . are employed. 

aitnb. 1874 Thearle Naval Arch. 128 The snap head 
rivet, used in machine riveting of beams, boilers, etc. 

2 . A tool used to shape the heart of a rivet. 

1875 Knight Diet. M eck, 1947/2 The end is swaged down 

by striking directly with a riveting-hammer, or a species of 
die called a snap-head is interposed. 

Hence Snap -headed///, a. 

1869 Reed Shipbuild. xvii. 329 The snap-point is some- 
times formed on snap-headed rivets. 


snap-noon. [f. snap-.] 

1 . Angling. A device consisting of three or fon 
hooks connected in a special manner. 

x688 Holme Armoury in. xxii. (Roxb.) 277/2 The first : 
termed a Snap Hooke or a Gorge Hooke. 1741 Comb 
Family Piece 11. ii. 344 Your Snap-hook. .should be mad 
thus : Take two Salmon-Hooks.. ; turn the Hooks back 1 
back, and place the Gimp in the Middle [etc.]. 1820 T. I 
Salter Troller s Guide 90 Snap hooks , dead or plain, ai 
synommous terms; meaning all hooks used in Jack fishin 
that are made without springs. 1839 [see Snap sb. 13 b 
1856 ‘ Stonehenge ‘ Brit. Rural Sports 1. v. iii. § 10 25 


The snap-hook is either the plain or the spiing snap hook. 
[Description of several varieties follows.] 

2 . (See quot. 1875.) 

1875 Knight DicL Mech* 2229/1 Snap-hook , a hook with 
a spring mousing by which it is pi evented from accidental 
disengagement. 1889 Pall Mall G. 9 July 3/2 A stout 
leather strap, with a buckle fastening it 111 front, and snap 
hooks projecting from each side at the back. 

Sna'ply, a. Sc. (and lr.). rare . [Cf. Snap «.] 
Shaiply, smattly, quickly. 

In Cursor M. 18228 the Gott. MS. has snapli, but the 
correct reading is no doubt snarph as in the Colt. MS. 

1768 Ross Helenore 43 They shot him in before In a dark 
hole, an’ snaply lock’d the door. 1880 in Antrim <5 Down 
Gloss. 94. 

Snappatole (snarpab’l), a. [f. Snap v. + -able.] 
That may be snapped or broken. 

x866 Blackmore C. Nowell xlvi. (1883) 306 Our life is but 
a thread at any moment snappable, 

t Snappage. Thieves' cant. Obs. [f. Snap 
sb. or ».] A share in the proceeds of a theft or 
robbery claimed by a snap or cloyer. 

1602 Rowlands Greenes Ghost x6 They can no sooner 
draw a bung but these come in for their tenths, which they 
generally tearm snapping, or snappage. Ibid., If the cut- 
purse denie snappage, his cloyer or follower foilhwith.. 
bewrayes him. 

Snapped (snsept),///. a. [f. Snap v.] Broken 
with a snap ; also colloq., abrupt, sudden. 

1867 Augusta Wilson Vashti xii, Snapped harness, 
bioken carriage, torn flesh, and strained joints. 1893 
Leland Mem. II. 203 A lively incident which was to put a 
snapped end to this humbugging. 1900 Daily News 8 Aug. 
5/1 A cait. .loaded with snapped branches. 

Snapper (sme-pai), ri. 1 [f. Snap v. Cf. 
Fris., Du., LG. snapper, G. schnapper . ] 

+ 1 . Cant. ?An accomplice or sharer. (Cf. 
Snap v. 3 a). Obs. 

1332 Use of Dice Play (Peicy Soc.) 29 This new nurtured 
novice.. is become so good a scholar, that he knowetli 
leadily his fiats and barris, and hath been snapper with 
the old cole at 2 or 3 deep strokes. 

2 . A thing which snaps or produces a sharp 
cracking sound : a. A pistol, rare. 

1577-87 Harrison England n. xvi. (1877) 1. 283 The honest 
traueller is now inforced to ride with a case of dags.., or 
with some pretie short snapper, whereby he may deale with 
them further off in his owne defense. 1783 in Grose Diet. 
Vulgar Tongue. 

to. pi. Bones (see Bone sb. 5 b) ; castanets. ? Obs. 

1603 Entert. of Earl Nottingham 18 Those six Ladies., 
danced a country dance with snappers on their thumbs. 
1613 G. Sandys Trav. 172 The instruments [of music] no 
other than snappers, gingles, and round-bottomd drums, 
1699 Dam pier Voy. II. 1. 84 They hold them both in the 
right hand.. as our Boys do their Snappers. 1703 tr. 
Bosnian's Guinea 268 Like two pieces of Wood stroke 
against each other, or a pair of Snappers. 1742 C. Owen 
Serpents 111. vi. 239 Whether this Custom be not the 
Onginal of Castanets or Snappers in Dancing. 

+ G. pi. Prince Rupei t’s drops. Obs.~° 

1788 Howard New Roy. Cycl. II. 1738. 

d. A cracker-bonbon. 

<1x843 Barham Ingol. Leg, Ser. in. Wedding-day (1905) 
428 Nasty French lucifer snappers with mottoes. 

e. V.S. A word, sentence, veise, etc., used as a 
finishing touch or wind-up. 

App, transf from next, though recorded eailier. 

1837 J. G. Holland Bay Path xiv, You’d ’a said twenty 
lashes, and she’d got ’em, and Mr. Moxon would ’a said 
twenty Amens on the end 011 ’em for a snapper. 1892 
Child Pop. Ballads IV. 393/1 A copy.. with the addition 
of one stanza for a 1 snapper ’. 

f. U.S, A cracker on the end of a whip-lash. 
Also fig., a shaip or caustic remark. 

1882 Pentecost Out of Egypt iii. 60 She brought out the 
last end *>f that question like the snapper on the end of a 
whip. 1890 O. W. Holmes Over the Teacups xii, If I had 
not put that snapper on the end of my whip-lash, I might 
have got off without the ill tempei which my antithesis 
provoked. 

3 . One who snaps up or seizes upon a thing 
quickly. 

*6xi Shaks. IVint. T. iv. iii 26 My Father., was likewise 
a snappei.vp of vneonsider ed trifles. 1823 Scoi r Quentin D. 
x-x’vi, The possibility of those erratic Countesses of Cioye 
. falling into the hands of some wild snapper upon tne 
frontiers. 1887 Jefferies Amaryllis x, From Berlin and 
Vienna come the eager snappers-up of much considered 
trifles. _ 1902 I Vest in. Gas. 3 Mar. xi/i The snapper-up of 
such things should glance at the Mexican Eastern Railway 
5 per cent, debentures. 

4 . A snappish person ; one who speaks or 
answers snappishly or roughly. 

1648 Hexham ii, Ecu Versnawwer, a Snapper, or a Taun- 
ter. X847 Halliw., Snappers , waspish persons that answer 
crossly or peevishly. 1869 Blackmore Lorna D. Ii, What 
a nasty way sou have of telling the very commonest piece 
of news !.. What man will ever fancy yon, jou unlucky 
little snapper ? 1908 Daily Chron. 17 Aug. 5/7 We are told 
that though these mischief-makers, these snappers and 
snarlers, may be few, yet they are very influential. 
o. fa,. Angling. A snap-hook or snap-rod. Obs. 
. Holme Armoury m, 103/1 A Snapper, or Snap Rod, 
L s f s 4f°. n 2. p t o5e * Peculiar for a Pike. Ibid. xvi. (Roxb ) 
"°/J This is by some termed a cod fish hooke ; but by 
Fishers and Anglers it is termed a Snapper, being made 
with a loop at the top, 
to. local. (See quot.) 

189* Longm. M ag. Nov. 83 Some of the men were armed 
W1 ., . wooden snappers , not unlike blacksmith’s tongs, 
. .thickly set wuh wire points or projecting nails, ..and with 
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these cruel implements they stiuck at and secured the 
stupefied fish [=ee!s]. 

6 . a. One or other of vaiiotts fishes, esp. the 
West Indian Lutjanus Blcukfordii or L. vivanus 
or other fish of this group, the N. American rose- 
fish, Sebiutes marintts, and the Australian Pagrus 
unicolor (see quots. and b). 

1697 Dam rum Voy. (1699! 88 Fjsb, particularly Snappeis 
and Rock-fish, aie. .plentiful. Ibid, gi The Snapper is a 
Fish much like a Roach, but a gieat deal biggei,. .the hack 
is of a blight ted. 171a E. Cooke Voy. &. Sea 114 Silver 
Fish, Snappeis, llonito’s and very large Ciaw-fish. 1772-84 
Cook's, Voy. (1790) IV. 1370 There aie also snappers, pai rot- 
fish, and a brown spotted lock -fish, a 1818 M. G. Lewis 
frill. W. hid, (1834) ro<; Nothing can be less tempting than 
the sounds of Jew-fish, hog-fish, mud-fish, snappeis,. and 
giunls. 1840 F. D. IIi.nnu 1 r Whaling Voy. I. 23 They 
weie chiefly of the kinds known as ‘ lock-cod ', ‘ snappeis ’, 
or gilt-heads. *888 Goods Amer. Fishes 73 The Snappeis 
and Grunts are among the most highly colored of the 
tropical fishes. 

attrib. and Comb, 1884 Goode Nat. Ilist. A (/rat. Aniut. 
395 The Snapper fhunWy—Pris/ipoMatidie. *888 — A nicy. 
Fishes 76 Snapper-fishing is usually canicd on with a 
bottom bait. Ibid., A trip to the Snapper banks is a 
favoiite summer recieation. 

b. With distinctive epithets, as alligator, bastard, 
black , brown, grey snapper, etc. 

Many difieient species are mentioned by Goode Fishes 
Bermudas (1876), Nat. Hist, Aquatic Aniut. (1884), and 
American Fishes (1888), 

177# Romans Hist . Florida App. 32 The fish caught lieic 
. .are such as. .red, grey and black snappers, dog snappers, 
mutton-fish. 1822-27 Good Study Med. (1829) 1 , 241 Fishes 
of a few other kinds, as., gi ay-snapper {cot-acinus fit setts 
major 1 ]. 1827 O. W. Roui.ris Voy. Centr. Amer. 34 They 
..soon caught plenty of gioupcrs, red and silver snappers. 
1833 M. Scuit Tom Cringle xv. (1839) 3.65 A red snapper 
for all the world like a gigantic gold iisli was hauled on 
boat cl. 1885 C. F. Holder Marvels Ani/u. Life 176 
Snappers, red and brown, 
e. A snapping-turllc. 

1872 De Vnmc A mericanisms 388 The Snapping Turtle. ., 
also called simply Snapper, is a ferocious kind, snapping at 
everything, and inflicting a painful bite, c 1880 Cassell's 
Nat. Hist. IV. 235 One of these aquatic Emydes,. preys 
upon small fish, and is called Tetnminck’s Snapper. 1888 
Jincycl, Brit. XXIII. 458 The family of Chelydridse in- 
eludes* freshwater tortoises, which are known under the 
names of Snappers or Alligator Terrapins. 

d. A woodpecker (Halliwell, 1847 ). 

e. 17. S. A ilysnapper (Cent. Did. 1891 ). 

7. dial. Something exceptionally large, heavy, etc. 

1874 T. Hardy Far fr. Mad. Crortid xv, We get a fine 
day, and then down comes a snapper [of rain] at night. 
1902 Axil os san Herald 3 Jan. 4 That's a snapper o r an 
oiange they've gi’en ye. 

8 . dial. a. The greater stitchwort, Slel/aria 
Ilolostea. b. The bladder campion, Silent injlata. 

1882 in Friend Gloss. Dev. Plant-n. 1886 in Britten & 
Holland. 

Sna’pper, sbfi Sc. [f. Snapper vJ] A 
stumble or trip. Freq. Jig., a slip in conduct ; a 
fault or error ; a scrape or difficulty. 

a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 79 Forresse war 
lunne upon the day to Smallame..and such place nere 
about, but many snapparis ihei gate. 1596 Dalrymple tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 340 This king dies.. thi ouch 
the vehement snapper of a Wantount horse. 1629 Z. Boyd 
Last Battell 1 go, I am not like these sinners which but 
trip and stumble, and rise again after a snapper. 17.. 
Ramsay Epil. to 1 The Drummer ’ 8 Men of sense will 
kindly praise us, And, if we make a little snapper, raise us. 
a 1732 Boston Crook in Lot (1805) 164 They were only so 
[over-rash] in applying the time to the piomise; a snapper 
that saints in all ages have made. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi. 
xx, Advocate Lansjtale has brought folk through waur 
snappers than a' this. 

Sna'pper, a. Sc. Also 9 snappert. [app. 
f. Snap v.\ Sharp, snappish. 

1673-4 Earl Kincardin in Lauderdale P. (Camden) III. 
30 The K. gave him a snapper ansuer. 1808 Jamieson s. v., 
A snappert answer. 

Snapper (snarpai), v7 Chiefly (and now 
only) north, and Sc. Forms : 4-5 snaper (-ere, 

5 -ir, 6 -yr), 5 snap(p)re, 6 snappar {Sc, -ir), 
5 - snapper, [app. a frequentative fiom a stem 
*suap, corresponding to older and dial. G. sc knap- 
pen to stumble, to limp, related to MHG. snaben, 
MLG. snaven, whence MDa. suave, MSw. snava 
(Sw. snafvd), Norw. snaava, to stumble, Icel. sndfa 
to sneak, slink.] 

1. inir. To stumble or trip, f Also, to fall 
through stumbling. 

13.. Metr. Horn. (MS. Aslim. 42) fol. 70b, Full radde he 
was to snapir rathe, To drowne him & his childir bathe. 
a 133a Minot Poems (Hall) x. 16 Wight men of jje west 
neghed bam nerr, And gert j?ain snaper jn i»e snare. C1400 
26 Pol. Poems iv. 90 Many can stomble at a stre ; pey nyl 
not stiapere at a style, c 1423 Thomas ofErceld. 381 Stedes 
shall snapie throwgbt tresoun. 1330 Palsgk. 723/2 My 
horse dyu nat stumble, he dyd but snapper a lytell. 1397 
Skene De Verb. Sign. s.v. Cathorius, Quhen ane horse., 
snappers or fallis with his maister. 1607 Markham Caval, 
11. 134 Or els setting downe his feete vncertainly [he does] 
both often stumble and snapper. 1630 Reg. Privy Counc. 
Scot. VIII. 233 Hesnappered and lighted upon ane cart 
wheele. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1756) I. 349 He 
will not.. be so apt to snapper and stumble. 1816 Scott 
Bl. Dwarf x, Wouldst thou snapper now and break my 
neck? 1871 W. Alexander J. Gibb (1873) 226 Only 
Sarnie’s shuttle snappert. 


Prov. 1641 Fergusson Scot. Prov. No. 103, A hoise may 
snapper on foure feet. 1721 Kelly Prov. 26 A Hoise with 
four Feet may snapper, by a time. 

2. Jig. or transj. To stumble or make a slip in 
action or conduct ; to fall into error. 

c 1380 Wyclip Set. Wks. II. 367 Manms affecctouns. 
shulde stonde stalworjriy, lest |ie soule snaperide aftir. 1388 
— Jer. xviii. 15 My puple hath for^ete me. .andsnaperiden 
in her weies. <2x300 in R at is Raving 23 The foly of the ful 
garis hyme snapyr. a 1529 Skelton Replyc. Wks. 1843 1 , 217 
Count ye your selfe good clerkes, Ana snapper 111 suche 
werkes? 1396 .Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Slot. (S.T.S.) 
I. 227 He appeiiet to snapper, anent the celebratione of the 
Pascneday. , at quilke stane snappired lykwyse Bischope 
Aidane. 1731 Reasons for Presbyterians dissenting 101 
He hath miseiably snapper’d upon Hazael for a pattern. 
1794 Borns ‘ Contented wi’ little 1 iv, Blind Chance, let her 
snapper and stoyte on hei way. 

Hence Qna-ppering ppl. a. 

^506 Dalrymple ti. Leslie's Hist. Scot. (S.T.S.) II. 319 
To bring., tua bald snapring horsses [L. summse pernic- 
itatis eqnos] for the fliebt. 

Sna pper, vP rare. Now dial. [A frequent- 
ative ot Snapo. Cf. MLG. snapperen, G. schnap- 
pern, to chatter.] 

1. intr. 1 To snap the beak. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 333 This Image was made to 
snapper and chatter something like that Bird [the magpie). 

2. To snap or crackle; to give out a sharp snap- 
ping sound. 

1832-88 in Berkshire glossaries. 

Sna'ppering, vbl. sbA [f. Snapper vJ] 
Stumbling. Also attrib. 

1392 R. Bruce Serin. R ij, I am sory to see, that the 
maist parte of this countrie shuld mak a snappering stane 
of that precious corner. 1399 Rollock Serin. Wks. 1849 
I. 326 When we sail walk in the hevins, . . then na snapper- 
ing neither to this side nor to that. 

Sna ppering, vbl. sb.' 1 [f. Snapper ii . 1 5 a.] 
The action or pastime of fishing for snappers. 

1870 G. H. Kingsley Sport 4 * Trav. iii. (1900) 57 Shark- 
ing and snappering. 

t Sna-ppery. nonce-wd. [f. Snap ».] The action 
of cutting with a snap. 

1639 Crabtree Lect. 37 With thy snippery and snappery 
thou thinkest to go shear away with all. 

Snappily, adv. [f. Snappy 0 .] Snappishly. 

1890 Gunter Miss Nobody xvii, 1 1 may and I may not,’ 
he says shortly and snappily. 1898 Daily News 24 Aug. 
4/V The ‘ Post ' to-night snappily remaiks [etc.]. 

Snapping (sum-pig), vbl. sb. [f. Snap v.] 

1. The action of the vb. in various senses : 

a. In intransitive senses. 

1383 Stubbes A nat. Abus. u. (1882) 50 When they come 
to the cutting of the haire, what snipping and snapping of 
the cycers is there, a 1734 North Examen Pref. (1740) 14 
Such Snapping and Qunirelling would not clearly answer 
his Book. 1812 M. Cutlfr in Life, etc. (1888) II. 196 The 
only way to account for the fire is by the snapping of the 
hemlock wood. 1813 J. Smith Panorama Sci. <5* Art II. 
196 If a person not electrified held bis hand near the tube 
while it was rubbed, the snapping was very sensible. 1891 
C. Roberts Adrift Amer. 47 The snapping and snarling 
[of wolves], varied by a bowl. 1891 Daily News 7 Nov. 
6/4 In consequence of the snapping of an axle. 

D. In transitive senses. Also with up. 

1646 J. Hall Horse Vac, 113 Hee playes not well at 
draughts, that onely caii avoyd snapping when it comes to 
a pinch. 1741 Cotrtpl. Family Piece n. ii. 344 You must 
remember in Snapping, that you never give a Fish time to 
run. ., but hook ana draw him out directly. x8x6 Scott Bl. 
Dwarfii, There’s me, and my twa brothers,.. will be wi’ 
you. .in the snapping of a flint, 1860 Gen. P. Thompson 
Audi Alt. cxxxix. III. 115 An abiding arrangement, open- 
ing its capacious jaws for the snapping-up of the guilty. 
1883 Law Rep. 29 Chanc. Diy. 453 There was no snapping 
of a judgment in the Irish action, 
f 2. Thieves' cant. The proceeds of a theft or 
robbery; a share of stolen goods claimed by a 
snap. (Cf. Snappage.) Obs. 

1391 Greene Conny Catch, n. Wks. (Grosart) X. 122 When 
he hath the window open and spyes any fat snappings 
worth the Curbing, thenstreight he sets the Warp to watch. 
Ibid., Which stolne parcells, they in their Art call snap- 
pinges, 160a [see Snappage]. 

3 . attrib ., as snapping movement, noise , sound, 
etc. ; snapping time, -tool (see quots.). 

1813 J. Smith Panorama Sci. 4 * Art II. 193 A sharp pain 
..which was accompanied by a snapping noise. 1849 Noad 
Electricity (ed. 3) 30 A vivid spark will dart between them, 
accompanied by a sharp snapping sound. 1870 H. A. 
Nicholson Man. Zool. (1880) 375 Keeping up a constant 
snapping movement. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2229/2 
Snapping-tool, a stamping-tool used to foice a plate into 
holes in a die. 1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-rn, 229 Snapping 
Time, a short period of rest during a shift in which a collier 
takes his snap, 

Sna-pping, ppl. a. [f. as prec.] 

1. Sharp, curt, snappish ; peevish, petulant. 

164a Milton Apol, Sweet. Wks. 1831 III. 235 His designe 

was . . with quips and snapping adagies to vapour them out. 
1718 Ockley Saracens (Bohn) 177 Omar, .grew very angry : 

. . at last he wrote a short snapping sort of a letter. 1746 
Exmoor Scolding (E.D.S.) 106 Go, ye rearing, snapping, 
tedious, cutted snibblenose 1 1880 ‘Ouida’ Moths III. 
17 Snapping creatures are thought so sweetly sincere. 

2. That snaps or breaks suddenly. 

1823 Lamb Elia it, Amicus Rcdivivus, Marvellous escapes 
— ..by orchard pranks, aud snapping twigs. 1899 F. V. 
Kirby Sport E. C. Africa xx. 218 Our ears were gladdened 
by the sound of a snapping branch. 

3. That snaps with the jaws or beak. 


. 1873 G. C. Davies Mount, t, Mere xiv. 1x6 Such scream- 
ing and laughing as they pulled the struggling snapping 
brutes ashore. 1890 S. W. Baki*r Wild Beasts II. 29 The 
force of the snapping jaws would crush any human bone. 

b. Snapping-turtle, one or other of the North 
American freshwater tortoises of the family C/iely- 
dridse, esp. Chelydra serpeniina, the alligator ter- 
rapin. (Cf. Snapper sbf 5 c.) 

1848 Bartlett Diet. A mer. 316 Snapping-turtle , a reptile 
common to all paits of the United States, so named from its 
propensity to snap at everything within its reach. 1850 
Lyell 2nd Visit u.S. II. 205 On the shore of the lake we 
caught a toitoise, called heie the snapping-turtle. 1884 
Goode Nat, Hist, Aquat. A nim. 153 The more northern 
species, Chelydra serpentina, known everywhere through- 
out the United States as the 1 Snapping Turtle ’. 

c. Snapping beetle (or bug), snapping mackerel 
(see quots.). 

1868 Rep, U.S, Comvt. Agr'tt. (1869) 03 These insects [sc. 
Elate) hire] are known in Europe by the common name of 
‘skip-jacks and in America as ‘ snapping beetles and 
erroneously. ‘snapping bugs’. 1884 Goode Nat. Hist, 
Aquat. A 71 in/. 433 The Bfuefish, Pomatomus saltati tx, . . 
[is] in some parts of New England called ‘Snapping 
Mackerel* or ‘Snappeis ’. 

Snappingly (snarpigli), adv. [Cf. prec.] 
"With a snap or snaps ; snappishly. 

1567 Drant Horace, Ep. B vij, He redeth them so fearse, 
And doth thehe workes so snapingty and snatcbingly re- 
hearse. 1884 J. Parker A post. Life III. 13 When was 
‘Good-bye’ said quite snappingly and briefly and with 
abruptness? 1896 Westm. Gaz. 12 Dec. 1 Numerous dogs 
ofeveiy breed and aggressiveness career snappingly about. 

Snappish, (snai’pif), a. Also 6 snappyshe, 
-ishe, 7 snapish. [f. Snap v. + -ish.] 

1. Of persons : Using, or apt to use, sharp, harsh, 
or uncivil language ; peevish, testy, or ill-natuied 
in speech or reply. 

1342 Udall Eras m. Afoph. 319 b, He found his wife 
coumbresome, crabbed & snappyshe unto hym. 1377 Stany- 
hurst Descr. fret. i. in Holinshed, Here percase some snap- 
pish carper will . . snuflingly snibbe me, fordebacing the Irish 
language. 1626 R, Bernard Isle 0/ Man (1627) 20 Scrupu- 
losity, .is an unsociable and snappish fellow. 1672 O. Hey. 
wood Diaries (1883) III. 119 Clark., was churlish and snap- 
pish. 1740 Richardson Pamela i. 47 Our Cook.., who is 
a little snappish and cross sometimes. 1842 Borrow Bible 
in Spain xlii, I found him morose and snappish. 1897 
A llbutt's Syst. Med. III. 400 [Dyspeptics] aie likely to 
become irritable and snappish, 

b. Of manner, etc. : Marked or chaiacteiized 
by sharpness or cuitness of speech. 

1836 Random Recoil. Ho. Lords xiv. 334 The contempt- 
uous and snappish manner in which he spoke to deputa- 
tions. 1848 Dickens Dombey li, ‘ Well,’ says Mrs. Pipchin, 
in her snappish way, ‘ he’s pretty much as usual ’. 1883 
Manch. Even. News 16 July 2/3 A most femininely snap- 
pish tone of voice. 

c. Of the sea : Somewhat choppy or rough. 

1867 Macgkegor Voy. Alone { x86S) 85 When we.. met the 

short, snappish sea in the bay, every wave dashed over me. 

2. Of words, language, etc.: Sharp, curt, peevish, 
ungracious. 

1331 Robinson tr. More’s Utqp. (1895) 10 Aferd that at 
euery snappisbe worde theire nose shalbe bitten of. 1381 
J. Bell Haddon's Answ. Osor. 277 b, Your crabbed and 
snappish accusation agaynst Luther. 1603 Breton Packet 
Mad Lett. 1. lxviii, I naue receiued your snappish Letter. 
1663 Pepys Diary 22 Dec., Vexed at a snappish answer 
Madam Williams did give me. c 1740 Mrs. Delany Life 4 • 
Carr, (1861) I. 35 No one ever heard him say a snappish 
or cioss thing to me. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 108 The smart 
And snappish dialogue, that flippant wits Call comedy. 
1896 H. M. B. Reid Camerowan Apostle viii. iaa The 
snappish criticisms recorded in the Presbytery minutes. 

•j* 3. Bold, forward, impudent. Obs. 

1608 Topsell Sci penis (1658) 783 If any wedlock-breakers 
..dare be so snappish to enter, .into anothers house [etc.]. 

4. Of a dog, etc. : Inclined or prone to snap. 

a 1700 in B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, a 1710 Pope Imit. 
Eng. Poets, Spenser 10 The snappish cur . . Close at my 
heel with yelping treble flies. 1727 Gay Fables xlvi. 13 
A village-cur, of snappish race. 186a H. H. Dixon Scott 
4* Sebright 199 He [a horse] went to Malton, and a very 
rough snappish customer they thought him. 
b. iransf. (Cf. sense 2 .) 

2842 Lover Handy Atuiyxv, The snappish barking of the 
pets was returned by one hoarse bay fi om ‘ Bloodybones ’. 

5. Breaking with a snap ; ‘ short ’. 

1833 New Monthly Mag. XXXIX. 297 The crust . . is 
exceeding crisp, dry, and snappish. 

Sna ppishly, adv. [f. prec.] In a snappish 
manner ; in or with sharp, ungracious, or peevish 
language ; curtly, abruptly. 

1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke ii. 39 So did he also 
at an other time more snappishly make aunswere unto theim. 
160a Middleton Blurt , , Master-Constable ill. iii, You can- 
not ’scape without a pardon here, if you take us up never 
so snappishly. 1663 J. Davies tr. Olearivs’ Voy. Amb. 266 
The other making answer somewhat too snappishly. C1765 
Flloyd Tartarian T. (1785) 45/1 ‘ What is that to you ! ’ 
said the porter very snappishly. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xxxi, 
He said rather snappishly : ‘ Who is with me in this case ? ’ 
1883 Manch, Exam. 12 Aug. 6/1 The hon. member.. had 
been rather snappishly put off. 

Sna'ppishnegg. [f< Snappish a.] The fact 
or quality of being snappish ; sharpness, curtaess, 
or peevishness of language or speech. 

1598 Florio, Pro ter nit d, frowardnes, . . skittishnes, snap- 
pishnes. 17x7 Bailey (vol. II), Snappishness , Crossness, 
Peevishness, Ciabbedness in Speech. 1757 Rutty Spiritual 
Diary (1776) 2nd month, no. 26, Cursed snappishness, .. on 
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a bodily indisposition, a 1801 Wakefield Mem, (1804) I. 25 
He threatened with great snappishness to flog me. 1836 
Hook G. Gurney 111 . 174 The cause of my old lady’s snap. 
pUhn..^ to-night. 1876 MissBraddon J. Haggards Dan. 
xi, A little extra snappishness on the part of Judith. 

Snappy (snrn-pi), a. £f. Snap v. + -y.] 

1. ss Snappish a . 1. 

1834 in B. Gregory Side Lights (1898) 157, I am inclined 
to be snappy when I am told [etc.]. 1838 E, B. Ramsay 
Scot. Life ft Char, iv, Snappy and disagreeable.. in their 
replies. 1889 Jerome Three Men in Boat iss_ Hams and 
George and I weie quarrelsome and snappyand ill-tempered. 

1). = Snappish i b. 

1890 Star 13 Oct 4/t Hard work, .doesn’t improve Sir 
Peter's tempei, and consequently he was in a particularly 
snappy mood to-day. 189* Gunter Miss Dividends {1 893) 
16 'lhis request., is given in an off-handj snappy kind of 
a way. 

2. = Snappish a. 2 . 

1886 St. fames' Caz. 23 Sept. 5/1 The Queen's Speech., 
might even be called cui t and snappy. 1897 W. H. Thorn- 
ton Rem. IV. Co. Clergyman iii. 84 We grew warm, and 
our conversation snappy. 

3. Sc. (See qnot.) 

i8*s Jamieson Suppl., Snappy, keen in business, disposed 
to take the advantage of another, AnfjisJ 

4. = Snappish a. 4 . 

i88r Harper's Mag. LXIII. 4g6 Sharing the vehicle with 
a snappy terrier. 1897 A llbntt's Syst. Med. II. 701 Dogs 
inoculated.. fell into emaciation, foamed at the mouth and 
became snappy. 

5 . Of the nature of, producing or emitting, a snap 
or crack; ciackling. 

1878 Jefferies Gamekeeper at H. 120 Short sharp snappy 
sounds. 1894 Outing June 190/2 The birch, .makes a not, 
snappy, cheerful fire. 

0. tolloq. Cleverly smart, bright, or pointed; 
full of * go ’ ; brisk. 

Freq. in recent use, esp. with reference to language. 

1873 1 Susan Coomdge ’ What Katy did at Sen. vi. 88 
Weil never use the whole name.. : we'll say, ‘the S.S.U.C.' 
That sounds brisk and snappy. 1901 Athenaeum 17 Aug. 
209/3 Mere stage back grounds for snappy tales, generally 
realistic. 

lb. Neat and elegant ; smart, ‘ natty*. 

1881 Punch LXXX. 310/3. 1887 W. Rye Norfolk Broads 
57 The frame of a very ‘snappy’ little pleasure wherry. 
1897 Outing XXX. 108/r A snappy team of grays, 
c. Having a brisk smack or flavour. 

1892 Walsh Tea 164 Many.. teas are full and round in 
body, pungent and ‘snappy’. 

7. Quick, sudden, instantaneous; jerky. 

187a O. W. Holmes Poet at Brcakf.-t. viii. 216 The diy. 
goodsman's life behind his counter is a succession of sudden, 
snappy perceptions. 188a [Lees & Clutterbuck] Three in 
Norway xx. iv. (1888J182 It was almost impossible to get even 
the snappiest of snap-shots at the agile bird. 1896 Mrs. 
Caffyn Quaker Grandmother 2x2 To give her a snappy 
hand-shake. 

|| Snaf»s. Also snapps. [a. Du., Da., or Sw. 
snaps.] = Schnapps. 

1845 [C. H. J. Anderson] Swedish Brothers 8 A trifling 
scratch, . .which a snaps will soon cure. 1863 Slang Diet. 
238 Snapps , Hollands gin. 

Sna-psack. Now dial. Also snap-sack. [ad. 
LG. snappsack (hence G. schnappsack) , f. snappen 
Snap v.] A knapsack. 

Common fiom c 1650 to 1700. 

1633 Shirley Contention D j b, She cannot eatea Snapsacke, 
Nor carry baggage, a. 1636 Ussher Ann. (1658) 515 Mithri- 
dates sent all the prisonets .home, with provision in their 
snapsacks. 1670 Phil. Trans. V. 2097 A very large Heart, 
..the figure of which was not Conical, but like a Souldiers 
pera or Snapsack. 1716 Church Philip's War (1867) II. 22 
He finding . .three Snapsacks of Powder, went immediately 
to the Aimy. 1725 Bailey Brasm. Colloq. 7 If you put 
nothing into my Snapsack but Healths, I shall carry them 
with ease. 1881 Isle Wight Gloss. 33 Snapsack, a knapsack. 
fig. 1643 J . P, (title), A Spirituall Snapsacke for the Par- 
liament Souldiers, containing cordiall encouragements. 

t Snapsauce. Obs. rare. [f. Snap v. + 
Sauce jA] = Slapsauce i. Also attrib. 

i6ir Cotgr., Frtpe-sauce, a snap-sauce, licke-dish, lickor- 
ous fellow. [1633 Urquhart Rabelais 11. xxx, Hector, a 
Snap-sauce Scullion.] 

t Suapskare. Obs. [f. Snap v. + Share jA] 
A share or poition obtained as an extra emolument. 

1538 Cowley in EUis Ortg. Lett. Ser. n. II. 93 They 
gayne yerely ij 1 M. markes by their fermes and fees besydes 
their snap shares. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke 
iii. 32 A porcton of the parties gooddes beyng seased as a 
forfaict, may come to their snapshai e in rewarde of theyr 
false accusation. 1333 T. Wilson Rhet. 20 A patrone of a 
benefice wil haue a pooie yngrame soule to beare the name 
of a persone for xx marke, and the patrone hymself wil take 
up for his snapshare as good as an .c. marke. 

Snap-shooter (sna**p f J«t8i). [f. Snap-.] 

1. One who practises or is skilled in snap-shooting. 

1887 Field 8 Jan. 41/1 , 1 cannot but believe that our bril- 
liant snap-shooters., are born, not made. 

2. One who takes snap-shot photographs; a 
camera suitable for this. 

1890 Anthony's Photogr. Bulletin III. 200 It may become 
a ‘snap shooter’, by taking the cork out. 1896 J. Ashby 
Sterry Tale Thames li, [It] won’t go down in these days 
of the universal kodak and peipetual snap-shooter. 

Snap-shooting, vhl. sb. [f. Snap-.] The 
practice of firing or taking snap-shots. 

. *872 Genii. Mag. Dec. 664 Snapshooting, as it is termed, 
is very effective sometimes by experienced gunners. 1883 
Cent. Mag. Aug. 493 Snap shooting is generally understood 
to consist m putting the gun to the shoulder and firing the 
instant it is in position. 


Snap-shot (snze-pifpt), sb. Also snap shot, 
snapshot, [f. Snap-.] 

1 . A quick or hurried shot taken without deli- 
berate aim, esp. one at a rising bird or quickly 
moving "animal. 

x8o8 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) I. n Almost every 
pheasant I fired at was a snap shot among /he high cover. 
184& Greenur Set. Gunnery 164 Weie a bird to spring in 
a situation where we could get only a snap shot. 1899 F. V. 
Kirby Sport £. C. Africa 11L 42, I got in a snapshot, tum- 
bling her over like a rabbit. 

fig. 1863 Pall MallG. 2 Aug. x Our courts of law are dis- 
tinguished from those of other countries by taking snap-shots 
at justice. 

b. One who fires such shots j a snap-shooter. 
1887 Field 8 Jan. 41/1 , 1 myself am a snap-shot. 

2 . An instantaneous photograph, esp. one taken 
with a band-camera. 

[i860 Herschel in Photogr. News ir May 13 The possi- 
bility of taking a photograph, as it were by a snap-shot — 
of securing a picture in a tenth of a second of time.] 1890 
Rev. Reviews II. 489/2 The annexed snap-shots weie taken 
with a hand camera. 

transf. 1897 Daily News 3 May 8/3 Your Yankee inter- 
viewer is a snap-shot incarnate. 1902 A. Dobson Richard • 
son vii. 196 The language of literamre seems to tend.. to- 
wards the cultus of the short-cut and the snap-shot. 

3. attrib as snap-shot photography , system, etc. 
Freq. in recent use. 

1892 Greener Breech-Loader 266 Dr. Carver shoots on 
the snap-shot system, shooting both barrels in quick suc- 
cession at the pigeon. 1893 Hodges Blent. Photogr. (1907) 
13 What is popularly called ‘ snap-shot ’ photography. *894 
Daily News 26 May 6/1 The book is illustrated with . . 
interesting views, some of them from snapshot photographs. 

Hence Sna'p-shot v . : a. intr. or absol. To take 
snap-shots with a camera, b. trans. To photo- 
graph (a person, etc.) by means of a snap-shot. 
Sna‘p-slio:tter, -sho ttist, one who takes snap- 
shot photographs. , 

Freq. in recent newspaper use. 

1894 A liter. Ann. Photogr. 63 Many.. think it just the 
thing to commence with a detective camera and “snap-shot. 
1898 Fall Mall Mag. Sept. 29 One of our patty desired to 
‘ snap-shot ’ the scene, 1899 C. G. Harper Exeter Road 211 
All trooped hack to Amesbury, the*snapshotteis disgusted 
beyond measure. 1891 Scottish Leader 28 Sept. 6 The Shah 
of Persia is an enthusiastic *snap-sh.ottisL 

f Snap snorum, obs. f. Snip-snap-snobum. 

1622 MS. Archd. Oxon. c. in foL 85, Edward Camell for 
playing at Snape snorum on the Sabaoth day. 

Snap-work. Also snapwork. [£ Snap-.] 
+1. Sc. A firelock. Obs. 

1368 Satir, Poems Reform, xlvii, 33 Snapwark, adew, fra 
dagmen dow nocht stand. 1676 Row Contin. Blair's A uto - 
btog. xi. (1848J 298, 400 men with bows and long Snap woiks. 
<11689 W. Cleland Poems (1697) 12 (Jam.), Right well 
mounted of their gear With durk, and snap-work, and 
snuff-mill. Ibid. 34 Some with snapwarks, some with 
bowes. 

attrib. 1633 U rquhart Rabelais I. Iv, The huts and marks 
for shooting with a snap work-gun [Fr. l‘arquebuse\. 

2 . Snap-shot photogiaphy, 

1889 Photogr. News XXXIII. 266/2 A very necessary 
thing in quick snapwork in the streets. 

Sna p y, a. 'Now dial. [Cf. note to Snape sb. 3 ] 
Of land : Wet, marshy, boggy. 

1607 J. Carpenter PI. Mans Plough 143 The husband- 
man., brings. .into snapy and wet places hotte lime. X846 
in Barnes Poems Rural Life. 1883 in Elworthy W. 
Somerset Word-bk. 688 Snapy ground containing small 
springs, and requiring to be drained. 

Snar (snai), sb. rare. Now dial. [Of doubt- 
ful origin : cf. Norw. dial, snar a twist or knot.] 

+ 1 . A knot in wood. Obs. (Cf. Snarl jA 1 4 .) 

x6n Florio, Nocchio, any bosse, .node, snag,.. snar, or 
ruggednesse in any ti ee or wood. 

2 . A stump or stub. (Cf. hag-snare Hag sbfi 2.) 
1802 M. C. F. Morris Yorks. Folk-talk 134 A ploughing 
field with old stumps or snars. 

•f Snar, Obs. [Corresponds to Du., Flcm., 
(M)LG., MHG. snarren (G. seknarren, Sw. 
snarra, Da. snserre, f mar re) to rattle, whirr, 
snarl, etc., prob, of imitative origin.] intr. Of 
dogs, etc. : To snarl or growl. 

1530 Palsgr. 723/2 Take hede of your dogge, alwayes as 
I come by he snarreth at me. 1333 T. Wilson Rhet. gi b, As 
uncomely as a dogge dothe when he snarreth. 1396 Spenser 
F. Q. vi. xii. 27 Tygres, that did seeme to gren, And snar 
at all, that euer passed by 

b. transf. or fig. Of persons. 

*553 T. Wilson Rhet, 91 , 1 maruaile sir what you meane 
to be euer snarringe at me, 1376 Fleming tr. Caius' Dogs 
To Rdr. (1880) B 3 b, Such as shall snarr and snatch at the Eng- 
lishe abrydgement. 1381 Rich Farew. (1846)126 , 1 have writ- 
ten it . . not to sette you a snarryng or grudgyug against me. 
Hence + Sna'rring vbl. sb. and fpl. a. Obs. 

*565 Cooper, Litera aspera, snairyng. 1576 Fleming tr. 
Caius' Dogs (1880) 30 This Dogge, .. by furious iarring, 
snarring, and such like meanes, betrayeth the malefactour. 
f Snarcbe, v. Obs. In 3 pa. t. snarchte, 
snercte. [app. related to Du, snerken to crackle, 
fry, LG. snerken to fry, singe, ON. snerkja to 
sputter, wrinkle, MSw. sndrkia to wrinkle.] intr. 
To become scorched ; to frizzle. 

a 1200 St. Marker. 18 pet te bude snaw hwit swartete as 
hit snarchte [v.r. snercte] ant barst on to bleinen. 

Snare (sne^i), sb. Forms: 2 sneare, 4- snare, 5 
snayr,6 snayre, 6-7 Sc. snair 4 snarr, 5-6 snar. 


[In sense 1 a. ON. snara (Icel .snara, Noiw. snara, 
snora , snuru ; MSw. and Sw. snara , Da. snare ) 
noose, snare, — OHG. snarahha snare, and le- 
laled to OHG. and MHG. snar (obs. or dial. G. 
schnarre ), OS. snari (MLG. and LG. snare , snar), 
MDu. snare, snaer (Du. snaar ), string. Sense 2 
is probably from the Du. or LG. forms.] 

1 . A device for capturing small wild animals or 
birds, usually consisting of a string with a run- 
ning noose in which a foot or the head may be 
caught. Also in fig. context. 

a xioo in Napier 0 . E. Glosses (1900) 26/2, Tcniicitlant , 
d. decipulam, pelman, snearan, wocie. a 1300 E. E. Psalter 
ix. 16 In pis snare whilk pai hid swa Gripen es J e fote of 
J a. c 1323 Metr. Horn. 70 Lorde, what thyng sail passe 
qwyte, And be noght in this snarres tane. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. v. xxiii. (Bodl. MS.), Ofte by swete .soune 
| e fouler bringep hem to gienes and snares Mietlich. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 461/2 Snaie, laqtteus, pedica. 1483 Cat/i. 
Angl. 346/2 A Snare.., vbi A gylder. 1333 Covlrdaie 
Amos iii. 5 Taketh a man his snaie vp fiom the giounde, 
afoiehe catche somwhat? 1370 Levins Jllauip. 202/40 A 
Snayre, laquens, pedica. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1.411 
The proper lime.. For stalking Cranes to set the guileful 
Snare. 1731 Medley tr. Kolben's Cape G. Hope II. 149 
Several Snares, made of Horse-Hairs, twisted together, arc 
hung between the Branches. 1774 Goi.usm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) IV. 167 They either catch them in snares, or take 
them by surprize. 1847 Tennyson Piinc. 1. 218 The nightin- 
gale, Rapt in her song, and careless of the snare. 1883 
Kornaday z Years Jungle ix. 99 1 hey. .set no snares, dig 
no pitfalls, nor captuie game in any way whatever. 

b. In fig. and allusive uses. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 29532 pat ) ou mai lightloker pain lteie, 
Ar pou be laght m Andes snarr. a 1340 Hampole Psalter 
cxxiii. 6 J>e swetues of pis life is snare pat pe deuyl giklirs 
men with. 14x2-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. 3648 Blendid with 
1 ust, . . Til in pe snare pei ben englued faste. 1451 Capo rave 
Life St. Aug. 12 Faustus, a grete snare of pe deuele, for pis 
man was pe moost famous lieietik of all pe Manicheis. 1538 
Starkey England 11. i. 156 The daungerys and stiarys of the 
world. 1576 Gascoigne Philomene Wks. 1910 II. 182 Bewtie 
was the guileful bayte, which caught their lives in Snare. 
1641 Milion Reform. 1. Wks. 1851 III. 30 Such commands 
weie no commands, but snares. 1710 Lady M. W. Montagu 
Lett, lxvii. 112 Ignorance .. exposes them to the snares of 
any .extieme. 1779 J. Moore View hoc. France (1789) I. 
i. s He who has the vigour to disentangle himself from the 
snares of deep play. 1823 Scott Betrothed xxvii, Their 
very virtues become snares to them. 1844 Ld. Di nm an 
Judgment O'Connell 1 Trial by jury itself instead of being 
a security to persons who are accused, will be a delusion, 
a mockery, and a snare. 1866 Martineau Ess. I. 233 Dr. 
Mansel falls, we think, into the same snare. 

fe. A noose, a halter. Obs.~ l 
1388 Wyclif Matt, xxvii. 3 He passide forth, and 3ede, 
ana hongide bym silf with a snare [L. laqiteo ]. 

d. Surg. A device, on the piintiple of a snare, 
for removing morbid growths. 

1884 M, Mackenzie Dis. Throat <$■ Nose II. 269 Snares 
have been used fur many years for the removal of polypi. 
1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 690 The larger growths, .are 
best removed by the cold snaie. Many advocate the use of 
the incandescent snare. 

2 . One of the strings of gut or rawhide which at e 
stretched across the lower head of a side-drum. 

1688 Holme Armoury iii. xvi. (Roxb.) 6i/i The seueiall 
parts of a drumme. . .The Snares, which is made of Bowell 
strings. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Snares, the cords 
which pass across the diameter of one hoop at the end of a 
dittm, 1873 Stainer & Bakkeit Diet. Mus. Terms s.v. 
Side-drum, The lower [surface] having catgut strings called 
snaies, stretched across to check the reverberation. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. a. In sense 1, as snare- 
cord, - trap ; snare-wise adv. 

C137S Sc. Leg. Saints xii. ( Matthias ) 2B8 Resonewald 
pat His thiol ware vith a snar cord liangyt ful --are. x6xx 
Cotgr. , Anscs. , th' ends of ropes tyed snai e-wise, or made 
into nooses. 1889 Pall MallG. 30 Sept, 6/3 They manufac- 
ture a clever snare-trap fur the wild geese. 

b. In sense 2, as snare-drum, -head, pin , etc. 
1688 Holme Armoury in. xvl (Roxb.) 61/1 The seuerall 
parts of a drumme. .The Snare head. Ibid., The Snare pin, 
or Screw. 1704 [E. Smith] A tin man Oracle 1 II. 423 Tneir 
drums . . received ses eraKmall shot in the batter heads, wli ith 
they went through, but immediately sti utk out again by the 
Rims, and touch’d not Lhe snare heads 1875 Staim.k & 
Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms s.v. Drum, The loner head 
has occasionally strings of catgut stretched over its surface, 
and then it is called a snare drum. 1884 Harper's Mag. 
Sept. 5t3/2 The little snare-diuin trotted bravely along. 

Snare (sne<u), v. Also 5 snarre, 6-7 Sc. snair, 
6 snayre. [f. Snare sb. CfiNorw. snara; MSw. 
sniiria (Sw. snarja ), MDa. snerie, merge (Da. 
snare), in similar senses.] 

1 - trans. To capture (small wild animals, birds, 
etc.) in a snare ; to catch by entangling. 

1288 Wyclif Isaiah xwiii. 13 That thei . . f.ille backward, 
and be al to-brokun, and be snarid, and be takun. 1 1440 
Promp. Part ’. 461/2 Snaryn, or snarly n, itlai/ueo. *530 
Palsgr. 723/2 , 1 snare, I catche in a snai e, je piens au las. 
1348 Elyot, Laqucus, an halter, any thyng e that one is 
snared or intangled in. 1370 Levins Mar/ip. 202 44 To 
Snayre, illaqueare. x6xoShaks. Temp. n. ii. 174, 1 .. will 
..show thee a Iayes nest, and instruct thee how t* * snare the 
nimble Marmazet. 1697 Dryds.n Virg. Georg. 1, 365 To 
fire the Bi ambles, snare the Birds. 1781 Cowper Retire- 
ment 401 To carve Ills rustic name upon a tree. To snare 
the mole. 1832 Lytton Eugene A. 111. iii, I should not 
be surprised if you snared one of Squire Nixon’s hares by 
the way. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 423 The cultivated 
portions., swarm with quails, vast numbers of which are 
snared in nets by the natives. 
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absol. 180 7 Crabbe Par. Reg. i, 8:3 He poach'd the 
Wood, and on the warren snared. 1863 [H. W. Whkel- 
wrigkt] Spring $ Summer in Lapland 144 Where every 
one shoots and snares just as he pleases, 
to. Jig. To entangle, entrap. 

1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 55 Cauteles and sleijtes, ech 
intrikid in other, to snarre symple soules. c 1430 Life St. 
Katherine (Roxb.) 31, I se wel J>at Jjou wolaest wyth Jjy 
venoms sotyltees snare vs. 1535 Covebdale Exod. x. 7 
How longe shall we be snared after this maner ? 1367 Gude 
<$• Godlie Ball. (S.T.S.) 2x6 Be thow not snairde in Venus 
snair. 1616 R, C. Times' Whistle (1871) 38 Cast downe 
thy looke, Least prides bait snare thee on the devils hoolce. 
1642 D. Rogers Naarnan x6 Those ten tribes were justly 
snared by Jeroboams calves. xBio Scott Lady of Lake 
n. xxviii, Themselves in bloody toils were snared. 1864 
Tennyson Aylmer's F. 780 Who wove coarse webs to snare 
her purity. 

rejl. c 1550 Covebdale Fruitful Lessons (x $93) 0 iij, Who 
so goeth about to bind the truth, dooth knitte and snare 
himselfe with vnlowsable bands. 16. . Sir W. Mure Sonn. 
to Margareit iv, Alace!..To snair myselfe in hope to be 
reliued. 1642 D. Rogers Naaman ad Adore it, but snare 
not thyselfe with it. 

2. Surg. and Path. To catch in a loop, esp. in 
order to remove ; to cut off with a snare. 

1884 M. Mackenzie Dis. Throat <$- Nose II. 335 An 
instrument for snaung nasal polypi. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. 
Med. III. 794 A peritoneal adhesion by which a loop of 
bowel is snaied and acutely strangulated. 

Hence Snared (sne-nd), fpl. a. ; Sna-ring vbl. 
si. and ppl. a. 

ct 440 Promp. Parv. 461/e Snarynge, or snailynge, ilia- 
queacio. a 1586 Sidney Ps. xvhi. it, To my snaring grave to 
goe. 159X Percivall Sp. Diet ., Enlazamiento, mtangling, 
snaring. 1603 Earl Stirling A lexandr. Trag. 11. Choi., 
Then snaring laws did not extend The bounds of Reason. 
1640 T. Carlw Willing Prisoner it, Her murdring glances, 
snaring haires,..so please me. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. 
nr. v. Driven mad like the snared lion. 184s Disraeli 
Sybil (1863) 160 Meditating the snaring of a hare. 1899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 899 The artificial snaring of 
tumours. 

Snare, variant of Snath (e v. dial. 

+ Sna reful, a. Obs.— 1 [f. Snare Full 
of snaies ; insidious. 

a 1618 Sylvesier Cup of Consolation 35 Wks. (Grosart) 
II. 263 All the snarefull Wiles, And cunning Colours of 
mysterious Guiles. 

Sna reless, a. [f. Snare jA] Free from snares. 
1823 Caroline B. Southey Poet. Wks. (1867) 139 Stopt 
was the busy mill-wheel now, Snareless the rippling brook. 
Snarer (snea-rai). [f. Snare z/.] One who 
sets snares or tiaps. Also Jig. 

1597 Middleton Wisd. Solomon xvii. 14 Snare without 
snarer, net without a bait. 1623 — More Dissemblers n. i, 
He.. has broke through the net.. And left the snarer here 
herself entangled. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. 1 178 Snaiers 
and smugglers here their gains divide. 1883 Law Times 
Rep. LI1. 327/1 The proviso did not apply to snarers like 
Gilham, who captured birds on certain lands. 
Snark(snark), sb. [Invented by ‘LewisCarroll ’ 
(C. L. Dodgson) in The Hunting of the Snark 
( 1876 ).] An imaginary animal. Also Comb. 

*879 Temple Bar Nov. 391 Hunting for snarkes is a very 
pleasant occupation, if you do but make-believe strong 
enough, x888 Lees & Clutterbuck B. C. 1887 xxvi. (1802) 
207 There is quite a Snark-bunting ring about it. 1893 K. 
Graiiame Golden Age go Some sinuous and snarklike con- 
flict on the mat. 

Snark (snark), z>. dial. [Corresponds to 
MLG. and LG. snarken (NFris. snarke , Sw. and 
Norw. snarkd), MHG. snarchen (G. schnarchen , 
f s chnarken), of imitative origin : cf. Snork z>.] 

1. intr. To snoie ; to snoit. 

1866 N. Q. 3rd Ser. X. 248/1, I will not quite compare 
it [a sound] to a certain kind ofsttarking or gnashing. 1907 
Westm. Gaz. 9 Nov. 4/r All of a sudden she (the mare, I 
suppose lie meant) suarked an’ begun to turn round. 

2. intr. and tram. To find fault (with), to nag. 
x88a Jamieson's Sc. Did. IV. 314/2 To Snark , . , to fret, 

giumble, or find fault wiLh one. 1904 E. Nesbit Phoenix 
<$• Carpet x. 185 He remembered how Antheahad refrained 
from snarking him about tearing the carpet. 

Snarl (snarl), sbf Also 4 , 7-8 snarle, 9 dial. 
enarrol. [f. Snare sb. or v. : see -lb i.] 

1. A snare, gin ; a noose. Obs. exc. dial. Also fig. 

c *380 Metr. Horn. (Vernon MS.) in Herrig Archiv LV1I. 

247/1 Lord, what jring schal passe quite And in Jieos snarles 
not beo tan. 1387 Trevisa Higdon (Rolls) II. 383 Maydens 
of Athene were compelled as it were to snarles and grenes. 
ibid. VI. 27 To brynge j>e peple kat was so bygtled j>e faster 
in snarl. 1601 Breton Blessed Weeper xxi, Shame bad me 
weepe .to feele how I was feltred in The wretched snarles 
of wicked nature's knots. 1829 Erockett N. C. Gloss, (ed. 
2), Snarl, the snare itself, made of wire. 1893 m Eng. 
Dial. Did. s.v., They put this snarl or smrruproond t gills 
an’ click t' fish oot. 

2. A tangle, knot, ravel. 

1609 Ev. Woman in Hum. v. i. in Bullen 0 . PI i IV, 
Curie not the snarles that dwell upon these browes. x6xx 
Cotcr., Grippets,.. the rufllings, or snarles of ouer-twisted 
thread. 1741 Compl. Family-Piece n. 11. .331 Let your , 
Hair be round, . . twist it neatly without Gaping or Snarles. 
*730 Glandville in W. Ellis Mod. Husb. IV. 11. 73) I found 
it [the hairworm] to twist itself all up into a close Snarle. 
1826 Haliburton Clockm. xvni. (1862) 79 To wind off asnarl I 
of ravelliiis as slick as if it were on a reel. 1834 Susan 
Warner Old Helmet 1. 1x3 The green silk was in a great 
snarl. 1897 Outing XXX. 4 ?4/? The worm.. lying upon 
the bottom like a snarl of black thread. 

to. fig. or in fig. context .... 

X63X Quarles Smuson xii, The day’s- at hand, wherein 


thou must untie. The Riddle's tangled Snarle. 1673 J. 
Smith Chr. Relig. Apg, 1. 18 Here was.. a snarle in his 
fortune requiring the aid of a Divine Solution. 17x0 S. 
Palmer Prooetbs 73 That men and women shou'd be.. in a 
continu’d snarle, contradiction, hatred, and infinite dis- 
orders. i860 [Mrs. M. C. Harris] Rutledge ux Dorothy 
has got her account with the grocer in a gieat snarl. 
1889 Spectator 13 Apr., Our children will see how this Irish 
snarl is unravelled. 

3. U.S. A swarm, large number. 

1833 Mrs. Whitcher Widow Bedott P. xxiii, A cheaper 
minister, and one that hadn't such a snarl o’ young ones. 

4. A knot in wood. (Cf. Snarl? a . I 2 .) 

1881- in dial, glossaries (Leic,, Warw.). a 1891 Tribune 
Book of S poets 12 (Cent.), Let Italian or Spanish yew be 
the wood, clear of knots, snarls, and cracks. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as snarl-headed adj., - knot , 
-preventer. 

1790 R. Tyler Contrast 11. ii. (1887) 39 The snarl-headed 
curs fell a-kicking and cursing of me. 1847 Halliw., Snarl- 
knot, a very intricate one. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., 
Snarl-Knot, a northern expression for a knot that cannot 
be drawn loose. 1884 Illustr.Lond, N. 27 Sept. 291/1 Mr. 
Brooks’s ‘ Snarl preventor ’ is a new form of thread- wire 
which pounces on snarled threads, 

Snarl (sna.il), sb . 2 [f. Snarl v. 2 ] An act of 
snarling ; a display of the teeth accompanied by 
an angry sound. Fieq .fig. 

1613 Sir E. Houy (title), A Counter Snaile for Ishniael 
Rabshacheh. 1653 W. Ramesey Astrol. Restored To Rdr. 
4, [I] content my self to incur all the Currish Snails, .of the 
envious. 1832 W. Irving Alhambra II. 178 With the wary 
side glance of a cur.. ready for a snap and a snarl. 1853 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiv. III. 393 A sum.. which he took 
with the savage snarl of disappointed greediness. 1883 
Ruskin Pleas. Eng. 147 The mocking snarl and ruthless 
blow of the Puritan. 

transf, 1889 Doyle M. Cla>ke 189 The blare of trumpets 
and the long deep snarl of the drums. 

Snarl (snail), v. 1 Also 5 snarlyn, 5-7 snarle. 
[Cf. Snarl jA 1 ] 

In R. Brunne Chron . Wace 4629 (Ropes ryueled, & 
swerued in lyne) the reading snarled cited from the Petyt 
MS. should prob. be snarled in sense 2 or 3 ; the con- 
struction is not quite clear. 

1. trans. To catch in a snare or noose ; to en- 
tangle or secure with a cord, rope, etc. ; to strangle. 
Now dial. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvm. xv. (Bodl. MS.), 
pee hunter, .knowyp pat J>e beeste is i-snarled and faste 
yholde. Ibid, lxxix, Sicut orix allaqucatus , as Orix is 
isnailed. c 1440 Promp. Pan>. 461/2 Snaryn, or snarlyn, 
illaqueo. a 1470 H. Parker Dives Pauper (W. de W. 
1493) ix. vii. G lj b, They [«:. sheep] ben so . . snat led ainonges 
brembles and thornes that they may nat go away. 1363 
Fqxe A. .$• M. 1233/2 He made him priuely to be snarled, 
and his flesh to be torn. 156s Cooper, Laqueus, an halter : 
any thyng that one is snarled or tied with. 160a Rowlands 
Greenes Ghost 36 With his necke snarled in an hempen 
halter. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche ix. cclxxv, So may all 
Rebels find their shameless feet Snarled for evermore in 
their own Net. 1829 Brockett N. C. Gloss, (ed. 2 \ Snarl, 
to insnaie; as to snarl hares. 1849- in dial, glossaries, etc. 
(Northumb., Durham, Cumb., Leic., etc.). 

xefl. 1530 Palsgr. 723/2 My giayhounde had almost 
snarled hym seife to night in his own leesse. 1380 Blunde- 
vil Horsemanship iv.60 b, A Hoi se.. being laid, and the 
halter slacke about his feete,,.he snarleth himselfe, so as 
he is not able to get vp. 

to. Jig. To eusnare, entangle, entrap. 

*387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 431 pe kyng..snarlede 
hem wip sotil sophyms. c 1400 Pdgr. Sovile (Caxton) 1 i, 
(1839) 2 That no pylgrym escape, that he ne shal be suarlyd 
in my trappe. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 192 Wyth 
pi treccherous sotylte Us to snarlyn pou besyist pe. 1343 
Jove Exp. Dan. viii. Siv, To studye by what engyns 
mennes myndes might be trapped and snarled. 1393 Nashe 
Christ’s T. Wks. (Grosart) IV. 148 Their wealth, they 
make no other vse of but to snarle and enwrappe men with. 
1641 ‘Smectymnuus 1 Find, Answ.x iii. 121 Foreseeing how 
his owne words would snarle him, if he should grant them 
all Bishops. 

rejl. a 1470 H. Parker Dives # Pauper (W. de W. 1493) 
ix, vii. Gijb, They snarle themself so in dett & in false 
richesses. 1531 Cranmer Anew. Gardiner 168 You snarle 
youie seife into so many and heynouse absuidites. 1597 J- 
Payne Royal Exeh. 37 Let vs not. .snarle and intangle our 
selves with over moche toyle and care of the world, c 1680 
Hickeringill Hist, Whiggtsm 1. Wks. 1716 I. 37 They 
lose themselves, and snarl themselves and the Holy Text, 
so that they nevei find the right end. 

2. To tangle ; to twist together confusedly ; to 
make a tangle of. Now chiefly dial, and U.S. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 430/1 Ruffelyn, or snarlyn, iunodo. 
c 1440 Partonope 2300 Hy_s swerde is broken ; the other 
tweyn [swords] be Snarled in the sheeldes ryght fast. 1370 
Levins Manip. 32/21 To Snarle, contrahere. 1378 Lyte 
Dodoens 97 It bnngeth forth many tender branches full of 
knotty joynts, entangled and snarled, or wrapped one in 
another, 1606 S. Gardiner Bk. Angling 22 The mudde of 
this place doth pollute the nette, snarle it, and huite it. 
a 1687 H. More Cant. Remark . St. (1680) 424 The Daugh- 
ter had.. her Hair snarled and matted together, a 1823 
Forby Voc, E. Anglia, Snarl , to twivt, entangle, and knot 
together. 1847 Prescott Peru (1835) II. ,165 Mangrove 
trees with their complicated roots snarled into formidable 
coils under the water. 1894 Outing XXIII. 404/1 The 
head tide had snarled the trawls badly. __ 
absol. 1890 Bynner Begum' s t Dau. xxxvn, I he begum 
made bad work of her embroideiy in those days} she 
snarled and knotted, and cut and ravelled. 

to. Jig. To render complicated or confused. 

1653 tr. Ptzipcovius ’ Diss. de Pace 13 You do not com- 
prehend doctiines snarled and entangled with so many 
knots. 1673 J. Smith Chr. Relig. App, L44, I would thus 
unty these knots with which he snarles this story, 1701 J, 


Norris Ess._ Theory Ideal World t. 4x4 'Tis the want ol 
this Distinction .. that has.. so snarl’d and perplex’d this 
Question. 1901 Jml. Sch. Geogr. Nov. 340 His starting 

E oint., being different. , everything else must be snarled 
opelessly. 

0 , intr. To become twisted or entangled j to 
get into, or form, tangles or knots. 

xfiop Holland Livy xxxi. xxxix. 797 Their speares.. 
snarling within the boughes and branches of trees, .cindered 
them verie much. 16x3 Dennis Seer. A ugling r. x, Then 
twist them finely. . . But not too hard or slacke, . .Least slacke 
they snarle, or bard they proue vnsound. 1681 Chetham 
Angler's Vade-m. xxx, § 3 (i68g) 177 Which will cause the 
wyre to be more tough and not so apt to snarl, or break. 
183s Ure Philos. Manuf. 226 To cause it to snarl into a 
knot when left free to turn on itself. 1884 W. S. B. M«Laren 
Spinning 135 The yarn tends to 'snarl ’ and curl, and can- 
not be drawn out stiaight. 

Snarl (snail), V. 2 Also 6-8 snarle (7 snarlle). 
[f. Snar v . : see -le 3, and cf. Gnarl w. 1 ] 

1. intr. Of dogs, etc. : To make an angiy sound 
accompanied by showing the teeth. 

1389 R. Harvey PI. Perc. 9 Yf he snarle like a cur at vs, 
why should not we prouide a Bastinado for him? 1631 
Quarles Samson xv, T’one skulks and snarles, the t'other 
tugges and hales. 1697 Dryden Vug . Georg, iv. 602 The 
gaping three-mouth ’d Dog forgets to snarl- a 173a Boston 
Crook, in Lot (1805) 38 A dog snails at a stone, but looks 
not at the hand that cast it ; > 1814 Scott Lord oj Isles tir. 
xxxii, While o'er those caitiffs, where they He, The wolf 
shall snarl. x8Sx Mom. Post 12 Nov., The bear snarled, 
but crawled on. 1889 Ruskin Prxtenta III. 48 Their dogs 
barked and snailed iireconcileably. 
fig. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. it. 1. i, Such Patriotism as 
snarls dangerously and shows teeth. 1842 Tennyson 
Locksley H. 106 Nations.. snarling at each other’s heels. 
1866 B. Taylor Poems , The Test 414, I hear the angry 
trumpet snarling. 

2. Of persons : To quarrel; to grumble viciously; 
to show strong resentment or ill-feeling. 

_ 1394 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. iii. 188 What? were you snarl- 
ing all before I came,.. And turne you all your hatred now 
on me? 161a Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. 1653 Pref. 12 
Hee is not ignorant, that a faige broode of pregnant wits 
..will snarl. 1689 Muses Fares u. to Popery 28 When 
Servants snarl, we ought to kick ’em out. 1709 Prior The 
Ladle x, Kissing to Day, to Moirow snarling. <z 1776 In 
Herd Anc. $ Mod. Sc. -So«gsII. 2o8Thesuily auldcail did 
naething but snarl. 1843 James Forest Days ii, Don’t let 
me find you snarling with a gentleman’s servants again. 
1894 G. M. Fenn In Alpine Valley i. 6, I should nave 
snailed, written my cheque, and paid. 

to. Const, against or at a person or thing. 

1393 Nashe Four Lett. Conf. Wks. (Grosart) II. 196 Thy 
hot-spirited brother Richard . snarld primly at Pap-hatchet, 
Pasquill, and others. 1624 Gataker Traitsubst. 39 Lest 
the Heretiques should be snarling at us. c 1640 H. Bell 
Luther's Coltoq. Mens. (1652) 154 No man giveth a fillip 
for the Gospel, but all do snarl against it. 1715 Charpelow 
Right Way Rich (17x7) 161 Let wicked men snarl and grin 
at you now. 1881 Leu ester Gloss. 245 Jane snarls an’ snags 
at Lizzy. 

o. To give out a snarling noise. 

*675 Covel in Early Voy. Levant (Hakl. Soc.) 246 The 
manner of the Cliristians buriall heie is much the same ; all 
have the Pi-aeficae [hired mourners], who sing (or rather 
howl and snarlle out). 

3. trans. To utter in a harsh, rude, or ill-natiued 
manner. 

1693 Congreve Old Bach. 1. iv, Where hast thou been 
snarling odious truths, and entertaining company . . wiLh 
discourse of their diseases ? 1839 Dickens Nicklcby iii, 

1 Who, indeed 1 ’ snarled Ralph. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Halt 
xlv, When the wicked Tempter is tired of snarling that 
word failuie in a man’s cell. 1893 Times x8 May 9/4 They 
would..confine themselves to snarling complaints. 

4. To put down with snarling. 
a 1873 Lytton K. Chillingley iv. ix, I can’t bear to see a 
man snarled and sneered down. by., rivals. 

5. rejl. To bring into a ceitain condition by 
snarling. 

a 1849 Southey in Life, etc. I. v. 306 He has a most critic- 
hke voice, as if he had snarled himself hoarse. 

Snarl (snail), techn. [? f. Snarl sb. 1 4.] 
trans. To raise, or force up, into bosses or pro- 
jections by the use of the snailing-iron. 

x688 [implied in Snarling vbl. sb 3 J 1843 Holtzapffel 
Turning I. 412 If from the shape of the works swage tools 
..cannot be employed for raising the projecting parts, they 
are snarled-up. 185X-3 Tomlinson’s Cycl. Use/, Arts II. 
431/1 With them the snarled-up parts are corrected. 

'Snarled (snaild),^/. a. [f. Snarl zl 1 ] 

+ 1 . Ensnared, entrapped. Obs. 

0x440 Promp, Para, 461/2 Snaryd, or snarlyd, . . ilia- 
quealus. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xiv. lxvii, There A 
snarled Ram untwisted Isaac's fate, _ 

2. Entangled, twisted, complicated. Also Jig. 
c 1440 Promp. Pam. 439/1 RufHyd, or snarlyd, innodatus . 
*571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxxvii. 23 Out of the matter 
itselfe there springeth a difficult and snarled question. 1508 
Sylvester Du B arias n. i. 1. Eden 723 Adam s self. .Could 
scant unwinde the knotty snarled clew. 1648 J. Beaumont 
Psyche xvhi. cxliv, Through a thousand snarl'd Meanders, 
to A goodly Room he soon conducted her. 1667 Decay 
Chr. Piety vii. § 3. 239 Whose confus’d snarl’d consciences 
render it difficult, thus to pull out thredby thred. 1883 
W, C. Smith N, Country Folk ft More tangled thrums,. . 
More snarled hasps. 1884 [see Snarl sb. 1 5} 
to. Mentally confused. 

x88x Cable Mme. Delphine viii. 42 The returned rover 
was a trifle snarled in bis top-hamper, 
t Snakier 1 . Obsr 1 [app. f. Snarl v. 1 ] A 
species of pedlar or hawker. 
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1398 in A. F. Leach Beverley Town. Doc. (Selden Soc ) 42 
Homines mercenarii forinseci, voc.it! Snarlers et hauhers, 
vagantes per stratas ville. 

Snarler a (snaulat). [f. Snarl zl 2 J 

1. One who snarls ; an ill-tempered, grumbling, 
or fault-finding person. 

1634 Carew Caelum Brit. 7, I shun in vaine the impor- 
tunity With which this Snarler vexeth all the gods. X703 
Rowe Ulysses 1. 1, Tis the Snarler zEthon, A priviledg’d 
Talker. 1779 Ann. Reg. II. 52 The snarlers against Mt. 
Garrick’s management of the theatre. x8zx Blackio. Mag. 1 
X. 555 A plain good woman, neither blue-stocking nor | 
snarler. 1884 Conte mf. Rev. Aug. 253 Shakespeare was 
much too great to take vengeance or damn the ill-natured 
snarieis tolmmortal disgrace. 

2 . A dog or other animal addicted to snarling. 
1797 Monthly Mag. 111 . 536 Their doors guarded by large 

and very surly dogs. The women were no gieat admirers 
of those snarlers. 

Snarler 3 (snaulai). [f. Snakl ».9] 

1. One who works with a snarling-iton. 

1864 in Webster, 1900 Daily Mail 31 Oct., A. stiailer.. 
is a worker in teapots, and may . be compared with the leaf 
bumper who humps up the leaves commonly seen in metal 
■work. 

2 . A snarling-iion. 

1903 H. Wilson Silverwork <$■ Jei vellery sg This causes 
the point of the snarler to strike against the inner side of 
the cup. 

SnaTley-yow. • Naut . [After the name of the 
dog in Marryat’s novel Snarleyyow , or the Dog- 
Fiend ( 1837 ).] (See quot.) 

1887 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk Snarleyyow, a discon- 
tented, litigious grumbler. An old guard-ship authority 
who knows when to play the courtier. 

Snarling (snauliij), vbl. sb. 1 [f. Snakl vf] 

1. The action of snaring, entangling, or twisting. 
Also attrib. in snarling-net . 

c 1440 Prornp. Pare. 461/2 Snarynge, or snarlynge, ilia- 
queacio. 1601 Dent Pathiv. Heaven 83 This world is. .a 
snailing net, wherein thousands are taken. 1613 Markham 
Pleas. Prin . li. (1635) 8 Twist your hayres. .without eyther 
snarling, 01 gaping one from another. 1853 Ure Diet. A rts 
(ed. 4) II. 831 Thus preventing a snarling or damage of 
the yarn. 

2. (See quot.) rare- 1 . 

1750 W. Ellis Mod. Hush. III. in. B8 Some [sheets] are 
made of the worst sort of hemp, called Suarlings. 

Snarling (snauliq), vbl. sb. 2 [f. Snakl v. 2 ] 
The action of the vb., in various senses ; the sound 
produced by this. 

1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Gaiiido, the snarling of a dogge. 
x6oz 2nd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. v. iv, We three vnto the 
snarling Hand hast, And there our vexed breath in snarling 
wash 163a Lithgow Trav. ix. 401 The bussing of Bees, or 
snailing of Wolues, 167a Sir T. Browne Let. Friend 143 
His sober contempt of the world wrought, .no laughing or 
snarling at it. 1806 Sir C. Bell Anat. Expression go r l his 
action of snarling is quite peculiar to the ferocious and 
carnivorous animals. 1863 Geo. Eliot Rontola xxii, Theie 
was no care that certain snarlings.. should be strictly 
inaudible. 

attrib. 1806 Sir C. Bell Anat. Expression go In the 
carnivorous animal the muscles of the lips are so diiected 
as to raise the lip from the canine teeth. . . The former I 
would take the libeity of distinguishing by the name of 
Ringentes, snarling muscles. 

Snarling (sna\rlig), vbl. sb. 3 [Cf. Snakl ».3] 

A method of producing raised work in metal by 
means of indirect percussion. Chiefly attrib. in 
snarling-iron, -tool. 

1688 Holme Armoury in. 259/2 Terms of Art used by the 
Gold-smiths. ..Snarling is to set or punch it [the metal] out 
as the shape is drawn. Ibid. xxi. (Roxb.) 367/2 He beaieth 
..three snailing Irons Argent... These snarling I ions haue 
sharp ends. 1843 Holtzafffel Turning I. 4x2 When the 
snarling-iron is struck with a hammer.. the re-action gives 
a blow within the vessel. 1877 G- E. Gee Silversmith's 
Handbk . 122, Fig. 32 and 33 represent the snarling- tool. 

Snarling (snaulig), ppl. a. [f. Snakl vfi\ 

1. That snarls ; given to snarling : a. Of dogs 
or other animals. 

159S Locrine v. iv, The snarling curres of darkened Tar. 
tarus. i 6 xa Field I Rowan is Weathercock 1. i, The snarling 
dogs were mute. 1673 Marvel Corr. Wks. (Grosart) II. 489 
Not at all . .dejected or much concerned with such snarling 
currs. 1733 Miss Collier Art Torment. 1. i. (1811) 38 
Little snarling lap-dogs. 1828-32 Webster, Growler, a 
snarling cur. 

b. transf. Of persons. 

.IS93 N ASHE Christ's T. 6g b, Nought hut sharpe discip- 
line, is a fitte disputant with snailing Scismatiques, 1633 
Barriffe Mil. Discipl. lxx. (1643) 187 Snarling Cynicks, I 
know, will carpe at my curbside. 173a Berkeley A Iciphr. 
v. s 28 A pack of snarling sour bigots. 1841 Thackeray 
Gt. Hoggarty Diamond v, All admiied it hugely, except 
that snarling Scotchman. 1884 Noncot if. <$■ Indep. 19 June 
594/2 This peipetual worrying, by snarling busybodies,.. 
of the greatest statesman of the age. 

2. Of the nature of, accompanied or characterized 
by, snailing. 

1399 (title), Micro-cynicon : Sixe Snailing Satyres. 1633 
Br. Hall Occas.Med. (1831)29 , 1 had justly drawn on., this 
snailing importunity. 1667 Temple Wks. (1720) II, 44 Such 
a snailing Peace as that at Breda. 1709 Steele Tatter 
No. 2 p 0 Long this uncomfortable Life they led, With 
snailing Meals, x8o6 Med. Jml. XV. 504 That polite lan- 
guage and supieme urbanity which chaiacterize these snarl- 
ing productions. 1833 J. D. Burn Autobiogr. Beggar Boy 
(1839) 184 It may be supposed that I have made these ob- 
servations in a snarling temper. 

8. Having or producing the sound of a snarl. 


160a Marston Antonio's Rev. Prol. , Snarling gusts nibble 
the juyceles leaves. 1635 Vaughan Silex Sant. 1. 81 Each 
snarling blast shot through me. x8zo Keats Eve St. Agnes 
iv, Soon, up aloft, The silver, snarling trumpets 'gan to chide. 
r86o Holland Miss Gilbert's Career iv. 67 The snarling, 
grinding din of the gearing was hushed. 1900 St. Barbe 
Mod. Spain 59 The rain drove with an angry, snarling hiss. 
Hence Sna'rlingly adv. 

1862 Sala Ace. Addresses 35 He. .denied, snarlingly, that 
he was worth a penny. 1863 Carlyle Fredk Gt xvi, xv. 
(1872) VI. 313 Whose reflections on it. .are stingy, snailingly 
contemptuous. 

Snarlish (snaulij), a. [f. Snarl sb. 2 or v. 2 ] 
Somewhat snarly or ill-tempered. 

18x9 l'antologia VII. s.v. Mentppus, He wrote some snail- 
5 sh satires, for which leason writings of that stamp have been 
sometimes called Menippean. 1848 Mozley Ess. (1878) I. 
376 This excellent Henry accuses me. . of being snarlish and 
quarrelsome. 1893 Cozens-Hardy BroadNorf. 12 A snarlish 
fellow weak in the head. 

Sna-rly, a. 1 Now dial. [f. Snakl sb. 1 or v. l j 

1. Tangled, ravelled. 

1647 G. W. Grand Pluto's Ptogr. thro. Gt. Brit. 15. Thy 
snany haire, thy cheeks as red As paint that they on signes 
do spread. 1876 Robinson Whitby Gloss. 178/1 Snarly, 
knotty or twisted, as entangled thread. 

2. Full of snarls or knots. 

1770 Washington Writ. (1889) II. 311 Walnut, cherry, 
and some other woods that grow snaily and neither tall nor 
large. i8go Gloucester Gloss. 144 Snarly, knotty, cioss- 
grained ; of wood. 

Snarly (snauli), a. 2 [f. Snarl sb. 2 or v. 2 ] 
Inclined to snarl j irritable, cross. Also transf. 

1798 Monthly Mag. VI. 346 My wine's a cure for anguish, 
My sword for snarly puppies. 1827- in Eng. Dial. Diet. 
1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 400/2 He [a mad dog] grows sullen 
and snarly; he. .runs about wildly, biting at whatever ap- 
proaches him. x86g Mrs. Stowe Oldtown Folks xxii, We 
all know that . . the hyena [is] snarly and fretful. 1879 E. M. 
Cole Place-names 31 The weather is said to be ‘snarly’ 
when there is a keen cutting wind in Winter. 
Snar-noise. nonce-word. [f. Snar w.] A 
snarling or angry noise. 

138a Stanyhurst AEtteis 1. (Arh.) 25 Rough the sea floas 
forward, thee land with snarnoise enhaunting. 

t Snarp, a. Obs. [a. ON. snarp-r (Norw. 
snarf)d\ Sharp, keen. 

Snarp should prob. be lead in Cursor M. 7753: for the 
quot. see Snaip a. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saintsxxxs ii. ( George ) 547 Snaxpe [so MS.] 
swerdis scherand in al syde. 

Hence Sna-rply adv., sharply. 
a xaoo Cursor M. 18228 And selcut snarpli [Gdtt. MS. 
snapli, Laud # Trin. MSS. sharply] snibbed him. 
Snarring : see Snaii v. 

+ Sna’rry, a. Obs.- 1 [f. Snab v.] Snarling. 

158a Stanyhurst ASneis m. (Arb.) 84 Whear curs barck 
bawling, with yolp yalpe snarrye rebounding, 
t Snart, adv. and a. Obs. [a. ON. snarl 
neut. (also as adv.) of snarr (Norw., Sw., Da. 
snar) quick, prompt, sharp, etc.] a. adv. Sharply, 
severely, "b. adj. Severe, strong. 

13.. Gaw. <5- Gr. Knt. 2003 pesnawesnitered fnl snart, pat 
snayped pe wylde. a 1400-50 A lexander 3633 pire Olifantis 
..sone was snaypid on |>e snowte with pe snart hetis. 
Hence Sna'rtly adv. Obs. 

01420 Anturs of Arth. vii. (Douce MS.), pe sneterand 
snawe snartly hem snelles, 

Snary (sue»-n), a. [f. Snare sb. + -y.] Of 
the nature of, resembling, a snare ; ensnaring. 

159a Daniel Sonn . Delia xiv. Wks. (Grosart) I. 43 Those 
snary locks are those same nets ..Wherewith my liberty 
thou didst surprise. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 361 
Spiders in the Vault their snary Webs have spred. 

Snash (snaJ),j£. Sc. {and north, dial.). [Re- 
lated to Snash v .] Abuse, impertinence, insolence. 

1786 Burns Twa Dogs 96 Poor tenant bodies, . . How they 
maun thole a factoi’s snash. 1833-33 Whistte-Binkie Ser. 1. 
35 Xantippe’s sel', wi’ snash sae snell, Was but a lamb com- 
pared wi’ Betty. 1898 Macmanus Bend of Road 102 , 1 doubt 
if they'd put up with yer snash elsewhere. 

Snash (snaj), v. Sc. [prob. imitative. Cf. 
WFris. snasje, snaskje , Sw. snaska , in sense 2 ; 
MLG. snascherie eating of dainties.] 

1. intr. To use abusive or impertinent language. 
x8oz Galloway Adm. Crichton, etc. 77 Until he get ye by 

degrees To snash and snail. x8x8 W. Muir Poems 25 Wae 
worth them, wha jeering snash. 

2. To bite at hastily and noisily. 

1856 D oil's Hallowe'en 29 (E.D.D.), Ilk deevil, dippin’ in 
his headie, Snashed at the apples unco greedy. 

Snaste (sngist), sb. Now dial. Also 7 , 9 
snast, 9 snaasfc, snaist, sneest(e ; 6 snase, 9 
snaoe, snaiee, sneeze. [Of obscure origin : cf. 
Gnast.] A caudle-wick: freq. the burning or 
burnt part of a wick, a snuff. 

1392 Greene Upst. Courtier G iv b, After your weekeor 
snast [pr. snaft] is stiffened, you dip it in filthy drosse. 1396 
Nashb Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart) III. 203 His stink- 
ing breath, (which smells like the greasie snase of a candle). 
x6z6 Bacon Sylva § 369 Till some part of the Candle was 
consumed, and the Dust gathered about the Snaste; But 
then it made the Snaste big, and long, and to bum duskishly. 
1646 Sir 1 '. Browne Pseud. Ep. 140 In our daies doe men 
practise to make long-lasting Snasts for lampes. 169 1 Ray 
N. C. Words, The i Snaste, the burnt Week or Snuffe of a 
Candle, a 1823- in dial, glossaries, etc. (Northampt, E. 
Anglia, Essex). 

t Snaste, v. Obs. rare. [Cf. prec.] trans. 
To suuff (a candle). Also fig. 


1361 Daus tv. Ballinger on Apoc. 51 He had the charge 
..of seuen candels, for those must he pouige and snaste. 
I bid., He..snasteth and pourgeth by faithe, what thmge 
so euer hath nede to be pourged. 
t Snat, obs. variant oi Snot sb. 

1573 Baret Alv., Sneueli, the snat or filth of the lioze. 
Snatch, (snsetj), sb. Also 4 snacche, snasche, 
snaobe, 6 snach, snatebe. [f. Snatch v.] 
f 1. A hasp, catch, or fastening. Obs. 7-are. 
1341-2 Ely Sair. Rolls (1907) II. 118 In factura. .lasches 
snasebes et rening barres pro hostio pro les nouises. 15*77® 
Rec St. Mary at Hill 343_Paid for mending of a snach m 
the morrow mas piestes chist. 
t 2. A trap, snare, entanglement. Obs. 

13. . K. Alis. 6539 (Laud MS.), No man no may hym [jc. 
the unicorn] lacche, Bot by gyle & by snacche. 1568 1 . 
Howell Atb. Ami tie (1879) 43 By dailic doome these pre- 
cepts vewe, to scape the baytea snatch. 138* J. Bell H ad- 
don' s Answ. Osor. 20 b, You are caught.. and so entangled 
in this snatch, that ye cannot escape. i6zo Shelton Quix. 
in. i, The Chevalier del Febo, being taken in a Gin like unto 
a Snatch that slipped under his feet. 1633 Baily Life of 
Fisher xxi. 162 They think to take me in a l'oppcs snatch, 
but they are deceived. 

3. A hasty catch or grasp; a sudden grab or 
snap at something. Freq. fig. 

1377-87 Holinshed Citron, II. 3x4 At which words 
George Buchanan giveth a snatch. 1390 Spenser F. Q. 
iii. i. 22 Like dastard Curres, that . . mine front place to 
place, To get a snatch, when turned is his face. x6xx 
Bible Transl. Pt-cf. ¥ 2 Happy is he that is least tossed 
vpon tongues ; for vtterly to escape the snatch of them it is 
impossible. 1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. (1739) 175 
What was gotten by the snatch was lost by the catch. x8zx 
Scott Kctnlw. xx, The fawning wile of the spaniel, the deter- 
mined snatch of the mastiff. x866 Mont. Star 21 Aug. 3/2 
He saw him. .walk a few steps in advance of her, then sud- 
denly turn and make ‘the snatch' In question. 1873 M. 
Arnold Lit. fy Dogma (1876) 226 Here and there he made 
guesses and snatches at the truth. 

b. A catch, check, or hesitancy. rare~K 

x6xx Shaks. Cymb. 1 v. ii. 105 The snatches in his voice, 
And burst of speaking were as his. 

c. A sudden twitch or jerk. rare- 1 . 

i8zz-7 Good Study Med. (1829) IV. 477 The movements of 
his arms were indeed in ungraceful snatches, and the muscles 
of the neck frequently evinced a like convulsive start. 

4. By, or in, snatches, by hasty, unsustained 
efforts ; hurriedly, by fits and starts ; intermittently, 
interruptedly, not continuously. Also rarely at. . 
snatches. 

(a) 1577 B, Googe Ilcresbach's Husb. 11. (1586) 48 I’y 
snatches (as it were) and not throughly. 1623 Commons Deb. 
(Camden) 101 What is it. .to get or lose a towne by snatches? 
1663 Manley Grotins' Low C. Wars 507 Hitherto all that 
was done, was by snatches and intervals, as it were at a 
bieathing. 1733 Pope Let. to Swift 28 May, I have begun 
two or three letters to you by Snatches, and been prevented 
from finishing them. 1753-4 Richardson Grandison (1781) 
VII. 182 When.. she now-and-then could look up, which 
she did by snatches, as it were. 1837 Lockhart Scott (1839) 
IX. 59 The little that he read of new books.. was done by 
snatLhes in the course of bis meals. 1898 Baring-Gould 
Old Eng. Home xi. 250 He has to take his victuals and his 
rest by snatches. 

( 5 ) 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 169 The business., 
must often, .be done in snatches, or not done at all. 1830 
S. Dobell Roman vi. Poet. Wks. (1875) 74 Passing gales in 
snatches bore me Their evening talk. 2897 M ,ss Kisgsli-.Y 
W. Africa 287, I went in again and slept m snatches. 

(c) x6gz Burnet Life jr Death Rochester 138 He told mo 
as his strength served him at several snatches. 

5. A brief period, short space {of time). 

1563 Foxe A. M. 1x87/2 , 1 wene we shall haue a snatch 
of rebellion euen now. 1573 Tusser Husb. li. (1878) 113 
Then after a shower to weeding a snatch. 1619 Hikhon 
Wks. II. 451 By day is not meant now and then a snatch, 
or a piece of the forenoone only. 1646 Sir T, Browne 
Pseud. Ep. To Rdr., In this work attempts will exceed per- 
foimances; it being composed by snatches of time. 1663 
Bunyan Praying vt Spirit Wks. 1855 I. 623 One [vizard] 
for an appearance belore men, and another for a short 
snatch in a corner. 1823 Lamb Elia 11. Superannuated 
Man, The.. tedious weeks that must intervene before such 
another snatch [of holidays] would come. 1893 Sn \ 1 nson 
Catnonaxx ix. 339 , 1 was scarce so miserable the next dajs 
but wbat I had many hopeful and happy snatches, 
b. esp. A short spell of sleep or slumber. 

1820 L. Hunt Indicator x iv, The most relishing snatch 
of slumber out of bed. 1863 Mrs. OuniAm Salem Chapei 
xxi, Snatches of momentary sleep.. had fallen upon her. 
e. A brief manifestation or display tjfboniethmg. 
x88o Jefferies Gt. Est. 32 The sunshine broods warm 
over the mead. It is a delicious snatch of spring. 1883 
Mitnch. Exam. 14 J uly 5/1 Those snatches of fitful energy 
which mark the movements of the East. 

6 . a. A hasty meal or morsel ; a snack. 

*573 Tusslr Husb. Ixxvi. (1878) 168 Call seruauts to 
breakefast by day starre appere, a snatch and to worhe. 
1611 Blaum. & Fl. Knt. Burning Pestle 11. i, Believe me, 
U. o sleep without a snatch would mickle grieve me. 1623 
Massinger Dk» Milan in. ii, 2 fear you *11 have cold enter- 
tainment. and 'tueie disetetion To take a snatch by the 
way. 1694 Motteux Rabelais v. vi, After we had pretty 
well staid our Stomachs with some tight Snatches. 1791 
Loswell Johnson (XS31) II. 490 Our kind host and bus. 
jess would not let us go without a snattb as they called 
l i- * in trut *' a v «y good dinner. 1823 K. Moor 

Suffolk Wards, Snatch, a mouthful between meals. 1893 
Walker Three Churchmen vii. 76 He took only a snatch 
or J. g u r ® fectlon > returning immediately to his desk. 

1 1>. In allusive use (see quots.), Obs. 

*59* Greene Upst. Cmtrt. Wks. (Grosart) XL 956 Tush I 
what bawdry is it he wil not suffer, so he may have mony 
and good chere, and, if he like the wench well, a snatch 
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himselfe, i6n Cotgr. s.v. Pain , Prendre vn pain sur la 
fourn.de, to get a snatch at his wench thats readie to be 
marled. 1621 Burton Anal. Mel. in. it. v. iii. 648 They had 
rather go to the stewes, or haue now and then a snatch . . , 
then haue wiues of their owne. 
f e. A shaie; a portion seized on. Obs. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 368 And not only these haue a 
share, but also. .other seruitors pill and poll, and eueiy one 
hath a snatch, a 1610 Healey Theophrastus (1636) 51 
Those which sacrifice and feast he makes great love to, 
hoping to get a snatch. 

7. A small amount or portion (ftakenhurriedly); 
a mere fragment or disconnected piece. 

1592 Harvey Four Lett. iv. 57 A snatch, andaway, with . . the 
common sort of studentes, may please a little, but profiteth 
nothing. *656 Baxter Reformed Pastor 20 It is not now 
and then an idle_ snatch or taste of studies that will serve to 
make a sound Divine, 1673 Remarques Hum. Town 124 
You will hear .some snatches of occurences, whose beauty 
you are not able to perceive without the knowledge of the 
whole. 173a H. Walpole Lett. (1903) 1 . 1 That little snatch 
of conversation was so agreeable. 1780 Johnson in Boswell 
(Oxf. ed.) II. 347 Snatches of reading.. will not make a 
Bentley or a Clarke. x8og_ Malkin Gil Bias 11. vi. r 5 The 
barber.. had heard some little snatches of my story from 
Fabiicio. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xin. iv. (1872) V. 43 We 
had better give the snatch of Dialogue in primitive authentic 
form. *890 Stevenson Vailima Lett. (1895) 12, I returned 
to begin this snatch of a letter before dinner was ready, 

b. A brief view ; a glimpse. 

1816 L. Hunt Rimini n. 133 For leafy was the toad, with 
. .distant snatches of blue hills between. 1842 Louisa S. 
Costello A uvergne 1 . 319 Planted with gigantic trees, from 
openings between which are charming snatches of country. 

8 . A short passage, a few words, of a song, etc. ; 
a small portion, a few bars, of a melody or tune. 

x6oa Shaks. Ham. iv. vii. 178 Which time she chaunted 
snatches of old tunes. 1793-1814 Wohdsw. Excurs. 1. 569 
He. .whistled many a snatch of merry tunes. x8x8 Scott 
Hrt. Midi, xl, Madge was. .singing her own wild snatches 
of songs and obsolete airs. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 111. in. 
viii. Not a musical Patriot can blow himself a snatch of 
melody from the French Horn. 1884 F. M. Crawford 
Rom. Singer I. xo It was quite natural that he should., 
begin to sing a snatch of the tenor air to me. 
b. ellipt. in the same senses. 

1823 Lamb Elia n. Hew Year's Coming of Age, Singing 
..a number of old snatches besides, between drunk and 
sober. 1847 Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole vii. (1879) 65 Having 
carolled which snatches, he played a kind of symphony. 
X890 Saintsbury Elisab. Lit. i. 9 Sometimes.. both syntax 
and prosody, .recall the ruder snatches of an earlier time, 
t 0. A quibble ; a captious argument. Obs. 

1603 Siiaks. Meas. for M. xv. ii. 6 Come sir, leaue me 
your snatches, and yeeld mee a direct answeie. 1687 R. 
L'Estbange A nsw. Dissenter 33 There are several Snatches 
in This Paper, that are either Founded, or Pretend to be 
Founded upon the Resolution, and Obligation of Laws. 

10. That which is obtained in snatches. 

1879 J. D. Long JEneid p. v, This, the snatch and pastime 
of the last year, is not printed because there is want of it. 

11. ellipt. (See quot. 1867 and Snatch-block. ) 
c x8go Rndim. Navig. (Weale) 98 The hawser is hauled in 

through the snatch. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk 636 
Snatch , any open lead for a rope : if not furnished with a 
sheave, it is termed a dumb snatch, as on the bows and 
quaiteis for hawsers. x88a Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 180 
The snatch for the mast lope must be fitted with a bolt. 

12. Mining. (See quot.) 

i860 Eng. ,5- For. Mining Gloss, (ed 2) 79 Snatch, a small 
chimney at surface,.. used to ventilate very limited under- 
ground workings by means of one shaft. 

13. An illicit line used in fishing. 

1899 in Eng. Dial. Diet, s.v., Charged with using a snatch 
for the purpose of catching salmon. 

Snatch, (sntetj), v. Also 3 snecchen, 4-5 
snacche, snache, 6 snach, snatche; 7 pa. t. 
snaught. [Of obscure origin : perhaps x elated to 
Snack sbf\ 

1. intr. a. To make a sudden snap or bite (at 
something). 

« xaafi Ancr. R. 324 Ase ofte ase be hund of helle keccheS 
ei god from b e , • .smit hine so luoerliche bet him looie to 
snecchen eft to pe. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvm. 
xxvi. 788 Whan bei [flies] fleeb a?ens his face, he [a hounde] 
snaccheh after [1495 snatchyth at] hem wi|> his mou>e. c 1400 


thee, to God I vowe. . Kagau. * all ye to snatening at tomes : 
adieu, I am gone. 1595 Shaks. John iv. L 117 And, like a 
dogge that is compell'd to fight, Snatch at his Master that 
doth tarre him on. 1718 Bp. Hutchinson Witchcraft 6 In 
that Madness.. the Person will Bark, and Snatch at those 
that are near. X828 [see Snatch- b]. 

fig. xg 6 r T. Norton Calvins Inst. 1. To Rdr,, I thinlce 
there is no man, that hath ben snatched at, bitten, & tome 
in sonder with moe sclaunders than I. 1381 J- Bell H ad- 
don’s A nsw. Osor. 59 b, You come at the length to our Church, 
the orders whereof you do captiously snatch at. 

b. To make a sudden catch at a thing, in 
order to secure hold or possession of it. Also fig. 

XS30 Palsgr. 723/2 , 1 snatche at a thynge hastelye to take 
it, je happe apres. 1590 Shaks. Mids. H. 111. 11. 29 Bnars 
and thornas at their apparell snatch. 1604 — Oth. v. 11. 27s 
This looke of thine will hurle my Soule fiom Heauen, And 
Fiends will snatch at it. 1665 Manley Grotins Low-C. 
Wars 37 s The Govei nment . . was snatched at on the one side 
by the Wife. . : On the other side, by some Noblemen. 1789 
Mmk. D’Arblay Diary 6 Jan., I had previously entreated 
my father to snatch at any possible opportunity of express- 
ine his satisfaction. 1829 Scott A nne ofG . 1, All . . snatched 
at bushes and rocks by which to secure themselves. *831 — 
Cast . Dang, xix, To snatch at any such occasion as shall be 
ministered to me. 1882 J. Parker Apost. Life I. 93 The 
Apostles did not snatch at praise for themselves. 


2. trans. To seize, to take or lay hold of, sud- 
denly, smartly, ox unexpectedly. 

C1330 R. Brunne Citron. Wace (Rolls) 13889 pe lyon for 
hunger snacches & sleb be best ]>at he first lacches. 1526 
Skelton Magnyf. 1170 Snatche a puddyng tyl the rost be 
redy. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. ii. 17 The Sarazin . . Snatcheth 
his sword, and fiercely to him flies. 1616 J. Lane Contu. 
Sqr.’s T. vii. 262 Algarsife.. snaught his swoord, and with 
a loftie whiff, rann vppon CambalL 1687 A. Lovell tr. 
Thevenot's Trav. u. 60 He snatches a man, and jumping 
into the water with him, carries him over to the other side, 
1728 Young Love Fame 1. 47 Will no superior genius snatch 
tne quill, And save me, on the brink, from writing ill ? 1765 
Ann. Reg. 1. 213 It was agieed that Matthews and Byfield 
should that night pick pockets or snatch hats. 1837 Car- 
lyle Fr. Rev. 1. v. iv, All green things are snatched, and 
made cockades of. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 83 The fisher- 
man hastily snatched the sealed leaden stopper. 
fig. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. v. 192 It seem’d in mee, 
But as an Honour snatch’d with boyst'rotis hand. X823 
Scott Quentin D. i, Those advantages, which.. the Duke 
would have snatched with an armed hand. 

b. With immaterial object: To take, obtairu 
acquire, etc., in a hasty or impioper manner, or 
so as to take advantage of a momentary chance. 

X563 Foxe A. $ M. 1367/x, I could wyshe more faythfull 
dealyng with Gods woorde, and not to . . snatche a part here 
and another there. 2398 Drayton Heroical Ep. viii. 98 
My lips haue waited, . And snatch'd his words, ere he could 
get them forth. x6si G. Sandys Ovids Met. 11. (1626) 30 
What should shee doe? hut. .snatch a parting kisse? 1667 
Milton P. L. x. 1025 , 1 fear least Death So snatcht will not 
exempt us from the paine. 1726 Berkeley Let. Wits. 1871 
IV. 138 , 1 shall nevei theless snatch the present moment to 
write you short answers. 1789 Belskam Ess. I. xi. 212 Let 
not . . persons . . pretend to snatch those graces which are 
beyond the reach of art. 1829 Lytton Disowned 40 Let us 
snatch what happiness is yet in our power. 1879 lQth Cent. 
No. 32. 66 5 He seeks, at times, to snatch a verdict for his 
client by ignoring . . evidence. 1891 Labour Commission 
Gloss., Snatching a victory by getting an advance in wages. 
The method employed is to choose a time when the masters 
are divided in opinion. 

fo. reft. To catch or entangle (oneself). Obs.- 1 
1575 Gascoigne Flowers, etc. Wks. xgo7 1 . 99 His wayting 
still to snatch himselfe in snare. 

3. To seize, catch, or take suddenly from or out 
pone’s hands, etc. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. i. 43 Out of her gored wound the 
cruell steele He lightly snatcht. 16x7 Moryson Itm. 1. 219 
They sent out their haves to scoine us, who. .snatched from 
us our hats and other things. 1663 S. Patrick Parab. Pilgr. 
xxiil. (1687) 244 She sometimes. . threw it abroad among the 
people j and then again snatched it out of their hands. 1737 
[S. Berington] Mem. G. de Lucca (1738) 106 He snatch’d 
it out of my Hands with a prodigious Eagerness. xBxa Cary 
Dante, Parad. hi. 109 [Men] Forth snatch’d me fiom the 
pleasant cloister’s pale. 1878 M. A. Brown Nadeschda 35 
He hun ies off, with the intent to snatch The savage garland 
from her locks. 

fig. 1607 Shaks. Timon iv. iii. 441 The Moones an arrant 
Theefe, And her pale fire, she snatches fiom the Sunne. 
1651 Hobbes Leviath, 1. viii. 33 Such as they have, that 
entring into any discourse, are snatched from their purpose. 
1781 Cowper Table • T. 689 He snatch’d it [the laurel] rudely 
from the muses' hand. 1823 Scott Talism. viii, Nor befits 
it our fame that a brave adversary be snatched from our 
weapon by such a disease. 1848 Gallenga Italy I. p. xxvi, 
The sons of the north are snatching from your hands the 
sceptre of the arts. 

absol. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk % Selv. To Rdr., While we 
..snip heie and snatch there from some of them, 
b. With immaterial object. (Cf. a b.) 

1588 Shaks. L.L.L. v. ii. 382 It weie a fault to snatch 
words from my tongue. 1723 Pope Odyss. 1, 13 Oh, snatch 
some poition of these acts from fate, Celestial Muse ! 1735 
Johnson Let. 4 Feb. in Boswell, Snatch what time you can 
from the Hall, and the pupils [etc.]. 1793 Coleridge Sibyl. 
Leaves, Eolian Harp 10 How exquisite the scents Snatched 
from yon bean-field ! 1843 James Arrah Neil iv, All were 
anxious to snatch a few hours from the gloomy thoughts 
that hung over the times. 1871 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) 
IV. 116 That a new English host was coming to snatch the 
victory from the conquerors. 

O. To remove or avert hastily. Const, from. 
1796 Mme, D'Arblay Camilla I. 316 She snatched her 
hands from her face. 1833 Tennyson Brook 101 But Katie 
snatch’d her eyes at once from mine. 

4. With adverbs : fa. With dcnvn\ To devour 
hastily. Obsr 1 

13x9 Horman Vulg. 39 b, Beware snatche nat thy meate 
downe to gredelye. 

b. To catch, pick, or take up, suddenly or 
smartly, 

1333 Eden Decades (Arb.) 173 One of these wylde men. , 
soodenly snatched vppe a childe of therse, 1392 A rd. of 
Feversham v. i, Chast Diana.. Would.. Fling down Endi- 
mion and snatch him vp, 1638 F. Junius Paint. A ncients 
1 12 So were they taught that Art whose instruments they 
had snatched up. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India # P. 276 The 
Women. .never are snatch’d up for their Great Fortunes. 
1784 Cowper Task v. 49 His dog. .snatches up the drifted 
snow With iv’ry teeth. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. 1. iii, 
Scarcely.. could they snatch up their ‘enormous hoops ’. 

transf. 1373 Gascoigne Certain Notes Instruct. (Aib.)33 
The light accent is depiessed or snatched vp. 

c. To seize and take away suddenly. 

1608 Shaks. Per. m. i 24 Why do you make us love your 
goodly gifts, And snatch them straight away ? 1684 Con- 
tempi. State Man 1. ii. (1699) 15 That which Time spares, 
is often snatcht away by the covetousness of the Thief. 
0x770 Jortin Semi. (1771) II. xvii. 332 The Devil is here 
said to snatch the wood away from such persons. 1820 
Shelley Hymn Merc, xxix, And from the portion , , I will 
snatch my share away. 


d. To pull or tear quickly (and roughly). 

1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. t. 33 They snatch it 

quickly off of the fire, or stir it. *709 Steele Tatler No. 45 
F 7, I snatched his Hat off his Head, a 1763 W. King 
Polii. <f- Lit. Auecd. (1819) 63 One of Cromwell’s soldiers 
snatched off Sir William Smyth’s hat. 1847 Sarah Austin 
Ranke's Hist . Ref. III. 371 Those who were standing near 
snatched off the wax of the seal. 

5. To remove quickly from sight, etc. ; to hide 
or conceal suddenly. 

1582 Stanyhurst Mneis x. (Arb.) 20 Thee clowds snach 
gloomming from sight of Coompanie Troiaa Both Light 
and welken. 1711 Pope Temple Fame 334 A sudden cloud 
strait snatch'd them from my sight. 1833 Lytton Rienzi 
1. xii. 90 The long herbage, and the winding descent, soon 
snatched her ill-omened apparition from the desolate land- 
scape. 1887. Bowen Hineid 1. 88 Clouds snatch from the 
Teucrians* sight Sunlight and sky. 

6 . To remove suddenly from this world or life. 
Used in passive and freq. with away and from. 

1397 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v, xlvi. § 1 Rather to bee taken 
then snatched away from the face of the eaith. i6ox Shaks. 
All's Well v. iii. 154 , 1 am a-feaid the life of Hellen (Ladie) 
Was fowly snatcht. 1633 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. 110 Wil- 
liam Biadbridge. . was snatcht away with a sudden death. 
1694 B. Bragge Disc. Parables ix. 335 The covetous rich 
fool, that trusted in his riches,., was suddenly snatched from 
them to give account of his stewardship. 1752 Berkeley 
T/t. Tar-water Wks. III. 501 Several who are snatched 
away by untimely death. 1781 Cowper Retirem. 167 They 
. . , unregretted, are soon snatch'd away From scenes of sorrow 
into glorious day. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11. ill. vii, Wail- 
ing. . that a Sovereign Man is snatched away. 1888 Burgon 
Lives is Good Men I. Pref. p. xiv, He was snatched away 
while affording.. fresh promise of a truly brilliant Profes- 
sorial career. 

b. To cut off from , by sudden removal. 

1799 Cowper Castaway 63 When, snatch’d from all effect- 
ual aid, We perish'd, each alone. 

7. To save or rescue from or out of danger, 
etc., by prompt or vigorous action. 

x6ox Shaics. Twel. N. iii. iv. 394 This youth that you 
see heere, I snatch'd one halfe out of the lawes of death. 
1696 Tate & Brady Ps. cxliv. 7 And snatch me from the 
stormy Rage. 1737 Wiiision Josephus , A ntiq. vi, vi. 169 
They snatched him out of the danger he was in. 1791 Burke 
Corr. (1844) III. 213 The men who . . snatch the worst 
criminals from justice. 1876 Miss Braddon J. Haggard's 
Dau. II. 22 Every soul snatched fiom darkness and death 
was a rich harvest. 1893 Matiieson About Holland 10 
A great part of it has been snatched from the sea. 

8 . In miscellaneous uses (see quots.). 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche vii. cxxiv, Through the air they 
snatch’d their greedy way. 1637 W. Morice Coena quasi 
icon'll xvi. 256 The Spartan valour, who being struck down 
by a mortal blow, used to snatch their mouths full of earth 
[etc.]. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 209 But Edith’s eager 
fancy hurried with him Snatch’d thro* the perilous passes 
of his life. 

9. Naut. To place (a line) in a snatch-block. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) E ee, To snatch the 

main.bowline, or put it into the snatch-block. 1840 R, H. 
Dana Bef. Mast xxxvi. 136 The line is snatched in a block 
upon the swifter, 188a Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 181 Snatch 
the top-gallant sheets. 

Hence Sna’tehing ppl. a. 

1828 Scott F. M. Perth vi, Those naked, snatching moun- 
taineers, who are ever doing us wrong. 

Snatch-, the verb-stem used in combs. : a. 
Naut. Denoting devices capable of rapid attach- 
ment, or to which a rope can be qnickly attached, 
as snatch-cheek , -cleat, -hook, + -pulley, -sheave (cf, 
Snatch-block). 

1483 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 50 Snache poleis, ij. 
1495 Ibid. 192 Snache poleyes with oon shever of brasse to 
y° same. 1842 R. Burn Fr. Techn. Diet. 162 Taqnet A 
gueule, ..snatch-cleat. 1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 73 
A snatch cheek on the after side of the. .yard-arm. Ibid. 7 6 
Rove, .through a snatch sheave. 1891 Cent. Diet , Snatch- 
cleat, a curved cleat or chock round which a rope maybe led. 

b. In objective combs., as snatch-apple, + -cly, 

- grace , f -pasty (see quots.). 

1687 MiiGE Gt. Fr. Diet., A Snatch-pasty, vn Voleurde 
PAtez. 1796 Grose's Diet. Vulgar T>, Snatchcly , a thief who 
snatches women’s pockets. i828Carr Craven Gloss,, Snatch- 
apple, an apple suspended by a string, with which children 
amuse themselves by snatching at it with their teeth. 1884 
Browning Ferishtah (1885) 63 No scape-grace ? Then, 
lejoice Thou snatch-grace safe in Syria 1 

e. = Snap- e. 

1889 Spectator 7 Dec., He secured a snatch-vote in favour 
of a pemianent system of arbitration. 1893 Times 21 June 
9/4 It is impossible to suppose the snatch-division .. has 
settled the point. 1893 Wesim. Gaz. 22. June 3/3 What 
Ministerialists regard as a snatch reveise in Supply. 

d. Denoting the practice or use of snatching, 
as snatch-thief. 

1892 Boston (Mass.) Jml 3 Nov. 3/7 A snatch thief 
arrested. 4903 19th Cent. Mar. 507 The snatch-thief who 
relies on his swiftness of foot, 

Sna’tchable, adj. [f. Snatch v. + -able.] 

That may be snatched or seized. 

1896 A. Morrison Child Jago x6q_ Hoping for a tempor- 
ary absence of the shop-keeper, which might leave some- 
thing snatchable. 1809 W. James Talks to Teachers vi, 
The child sees a snatchable object in some one’s hands. 

Sna tch-block. Also snatchbloek, snatch 
block. [Snatch- a.] A block having a hole in 
one side to receive the bight of a rope. 

0x625 Nomenclator Navalis (MS. Harl. 2301), Snatch 
Hock is a greate Block with the Sheever in it and a Notch 
cutt through one of the Cheeks of it by which Notch they 
reeve ante Roape into it, [Hence in Harris, Chambers' Cycl. 
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Snppl., etc.] 1769 'Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) s.v. Block, 
A snatch-block ; a top-block ; a voyal-block fete.], *703 
Trans . Soc. Arts XI. 173 Passing through proper snatch- 
blocks. 1839 Civil Eng. fy Arch. Jrnl. II. 97/2 A car., 
is suspended to the top round of the ladder by means of 
a chain passing over a pulley of a snatch block. 1886 R, C. 
Leslie Sea Painter's Log 143 This line, when the boat is 
launched, passes through.. a snatch-block. 

Snatched (sneetft), ppl. a. [f. Snatch v.] 
Hurriedly or hastily obtained or taken. 

i6iS*'G. Sandys Trav, t. 84 Full boules Of wine powr’d 
on ; and goblets (gladding soules) Of blacke blouo, and 
snatcht [L. rapti] milke. 1834 Mar. Edgeworth Helen 
(Rtldg.) 129 These snatched moments .. enhanced the enjoy, 
ment. 1863 Gno. Eliot Romola vi, I remember. . a hastily 
snatched visit to Athens. 1892 Pall Mall G. 2s Jan. 6/3 
This is no snatched victory. 

Snatcher (snseijai). [f. Snatch ».] 

1 , One who or that which snatches ; a thief, a 
robber. (Also with at or away.) 

*S75 Mirr. Mag., Tresiliati xi, So catchers and snatcheis 
toyle both night and daye. Not needy but greedy, still 
prolling for their praye. 1382 Stanyhurst AEneis 1. (Aib.) 
29, 1 am kind Aeneas, from foes thee snatcher of housgods. 
*599 Sh aks. Hen. V, 1. ii, 143 We do not meane the coursing 
snatchers onely, But feare the maine intendment of the 
Scot. i6rx Cotgr., Grty# eur, a griper; catcher, snatcher. 
1648 Hexham it, Een Pucker, a Puller, or a Snatcher away. 
1736 Ainsworth Eng.-Lat , Diet, r, A snatcher at, captator. 
i8og Scott Last Minstr. iv. iv. Full oft the Tynedale 
snatchers knock At his lone gate. 1866 Morn. Star 21 Aug. 
3/2 There having lately been a great many * snatchers 1 111 
the neighbourhood of Whitechapel. 1868 Morris Earthly 
Par. (1870) I. it. 461 The snatchers.. Lurked round the 
gates of less well-guarded folds. 

b. A body-snatcher. (See Body sb. 30.) 

1831 Ann. Reg., Law Cases, etc. 321/1 A person in the 
room . .told him that he must mind what he was at, as they 
were snatchers. 1884 A. Griffiths Citron. Newgate II. 
vii 331 The snatchers brought a hamper which contained 
a body in a sack. 

a. One who takes fish by 'snatching’. 

1878 Standard, at Oct. (Davies), Some ‘snatchers’ will 
use two, three, or even four triangles. 

2 . pi. ‘ A book-name for the Raptores ’ ( Cassell's 
Encycl. Did. 1887). 

Sna’tehery. nonce-wd. Snatching. 

*553 Resfublica v. ix, Thou saiest even trueth, tis a bagg 
of Rye in dede:. .briberee, snatcherie, catcherie [etc.]. 

Snatchily (snse-tjtli), adv. [f. Snatchy a .] 
By or in snatches. 

1880 Miss Broughton Sec. Th. 1. xii. 204 The book-case 
on whose ladder she has so often stood in cramped dis. 
comfort, snatchily reading. 


Sna-tching, vbl. sb. [f. Snatch ».] 

1 . The action of the verb. 

. Skelton Magtiyf. 1143 Fan. Where the Deuyll gate 
he all these hurtes? Fol . By God, for snatchynge of pud- 
dynges and wortes. *389 R. Harvey PI. Perc. (1590) Aiij, 
Soft ihaisters, faire plaie and no snatching. *541 J. Jack- 
son True Evang. T. 1. 73 Our rapacity,.. our snatching, 
and catching, at far more then is our own. 1846 Trench 
Mirac. ik. (1862) 207 Snalchings on the part of the creature 
at honours which of right belonged only to the Creator. 
1847 Bushnell Chr. Nurture 11. »i. (1861) 282 The casual 
snatching and feeding at all hours. 

2 . Twitching. 

1822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) IV. 477 The limbs were in 
a state or constant snatching and trepidation. 

3 . The practice of catching fish by means of 
hooks which are pulled sharply through the water. 
.1878 Standard 2t Oct. (Davies), * Snatching ’ is a form of 
illicit piscicapture for which it is impossible to entertain 
..sympathy. 1884 Jefferies in Pall Mall G. 6 Sept. 1/2 
instance , j^ r y 1 ^°| )r ] 0tected by regulations. .; snatching, for 

4 . iechn. (See qnot.) 

1 Snatching. The term for making 

laths bteak bond for plastering. 

Sna/tchiugly, adv, [f. snatching, pres. pple. 
of Snatch ».] In a snatching manner; hurriedly; 
by snatches. 

1332 Huloet, By tynge one an other, or assnatchyngelve, 
morstcahm. 1388 Udall Diot replies (Arb.) 8 You seeme 
to bee so possessed with discontentment that it maketh you 
to speak (as it were) snatchingly. 1629 H. C. Disc. Drain- 
mg Fens Aijb, The prosecution of this businesse was., so 
snatchingly persued, that little fruit came thereof. *647 
Hexham i, Snatchingly, haestelick, ofte snellick. 
Snatchy (snre'tji), a. [f. Snatch sb. or v.] 
Consisting of, characterized by, snatches ; irregu- 
lar; spasmodic. 

1861 A - . B rit. Rev. May 331 The haste in which so many 
people live,. tends to foster a shallow and snatchy habit of 
mind, i860 Mrs. Whitney Hitherto xiv, I like mono- 
syllables. I like brief, snatchy talk. 1886 Q. Rev. Apr. 513 
Some books lend themselves to a snatchy method ofpeiusal. 
*898 [see Snaggy «.*]. 
b. spec. Of rowing. 

1863 Sk. from Cambridge 16 The modern style [of rowing) 
seems short and snatchy ; it has not the long majestic sweep 
of former days. 1893 Daily News 14 Mar. s/6 He does not 
keep a very even stroke, and to this is largely attributable 
the ‘ snatchy form in the boat, 

+ Snater, v. Obs .- 1 [7 Error for snapir Snap- 
per 0.1] intr. To stumble. 

a 1 400-50 Alexander 3993 Sire Porrus with a proude 
swerd him on he pau strikis So snelle at he snatirs with. 
Snath (snee j). Chiefly dial, and U.S. Forms : 

o. 6snjrthe, 9 snithe. 0 . 7- snathe, 9 snaythe, 
enaith. y, 8- sneath, 9 sne(a)the, sneeth. 


8. 8- snath. [Variant of Snead sb., but all the 
forms are irregular and difficult to account for.] 
The pole or shaft of a scythe. 

o. 1374 R. Scot Hop Garden (1378) 28 Thys helue shoulde 
boowe somewhat lyke to a Snythe, or to the steale of a 
Sythe. 1834 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss, s.y Snathe , 
Snithe, the crooked handle or long shank of a mowing scythe. 

fi. 1691 Ray S. E. C, Words 114 A Snathe , the handle 
of a Sithe. 1848 Bartlett Diet. Amer. 317 Snathe. *888 
Addy Sheffield Gloss. 224 Snaith or Snathe. 1899 Dickinson 
& Phevost Cumbld. Gloss. 301 /2 Snaythe. 

y. *704 Diet. Rust. (1726) s.v. Snead, Sneath, the 
handle of a Scithe, or the like Tool. 1844 H. Stephens 
Bk. Farm III. 849 The handle, or sned or sneath, . , is made 
either curved, .or straight. 1866 G. Stephens Runic Mon. 
1. 314 No Sithe could be handled without its pole or shaft 
or sneath or sned. 1907 ‘J. Halsiiam' LoncwooA Corner 
150 The two ‘ doles ’ or grips on the sneath. 

6. 1782 J. Scott Amoeb. Eel. ii. Poet. Wks. 119 There 
crooked snaths of flexile sallow make. 1839 Civil Eng. 
<S- Arch, jfrtil. II. 231/1 An impiovement in the Scythe 
Snath. 1864 Whittier Wreck River month 89 O mowei, 
lean on thy bended snath. 1881 Metal World No. 22. 343 
Suppose the centre of gravity of the snath be.. 4 in. fiom 
the body of the snath. 

Snath(e, 0. dial. Also 7 sneath, 7,9 snare, 

8 snaze (?). [app. ad. ON. sneitSa (Norw. sneida ; 
MSw. snetha ) to cut, slice; but the sense is more 
precisely that of OE. smvdan Sned v.] Wans. 
To prune or lop (trees, etc.) ; to remove by lop- 
ping. Hence Sna’thing vbl. sb . ; also atlrib. 

1483 Nottingham Rec. III. 230 For southing of ticer. 
Ibid., For makyng of a m’cccc, xi. kycldez of oke of pe scid 
snathmges. 1609 Bnrgery of Sheffield 312 A payne laid 
that every peison do snath and btush ther hedges. 1641 
H. Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 12 1 Yow are to snath off all 
the small twigges and boughes. Ibid., Hce hayth for this 
purpose a little broad snathinge axe, 1691 Ray N. C. 

[ Words 6s To Snathe or snare, to prune 1’recs, to cut off 
the Boughs of Ash or other Timber trees. *781 J. Hutton 
Tour to Caves (ed. 2) Gloss, 96 Snaze, clip an hedge. *825 
Brockett N. C. Gloss., Snathe, to prune, to lop. 1866 
Bhogdkn Prov, Lines., Snare, to cut lai ge boughs off a tree. 

t Snat-nosed, a. Obs. [Cf. Hnatted a.] 
Snub-nosed. 

*319 Horman / ’nig. 31 All mooris and men of Ynde be 
snatte nosed: as be goods, apis, and beeys. 1542 Udall 
Erasm. Apoph. 223 Silenus . .was an eiuill disfigured apyshe 
badye, eroumpe shouldrced, shoite necked, snatnosed. 

t SlKh'tted, a. Obs. [Of obscure origin.] Snub. 
*3.. 1C. Alls. 6447 (Laud MS.), Hij haue visages euelong, 
And snntled nosen, |>at ben wrong. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) III. 285 ?e stryveh for a man wtp snatted nose. 
*39® — Barth. Be P, R. xvm. xevi. (1495) 842 The ape 
lught Simea in grewe and hath that name of snattid nose : 
..for thei ben snattyd in the nose, c 1440 Promp. Paru. 
461/2 Snattyd, or schort nosyd, slums. 
t Snatter, v. Obs. rare. [ad. Du .snateren 
(so in MDu., MLG., and MHG.) or LG. snat(f)~ 
em (G. schml/em, Sw. snattra), of imitative 
origin.] intr. To chatter. 

1647 Hexham i. (Birds), The Pie snntters, den Exter 
snattert. 1662 R. Mathew Uni, Alch. 189 Many will be 
angry and snatter at it. 

t Snattines, obs. variant of Snottiness. 

1304 T. B .La Primnnd. Fr. Acad. 11. 377 From hence com- 
meth spetlle, snattines of the nose, catharres, & distillations. 
tSna’ttOCk. Obs. [Of obscure origin.] A 
scrap, fragment. 

1634 Gayton Pleas, Notes in. xi. 148 From rags, Snat- 
locks, Snips, irreconcilable and super-annuated Smocks and 
Shirts, /iirf.xiii. 160 The Letter ..crumbled into such miser- 
able Snattocks, that the Divell could not piece it together, 

+ Snatty, obs. variant of Snotty a. 

1343 Elyot, Mucosus, snatty or sniueled. 1647 Hexham i, 
Sneevelly or snatty, snotachtigh. 

+ Snavel, v. Sc. Obs .— 1 In 5 snawil. [Imi- 
tative : cf. Snaffle v., and Sw. dial, snavla.] intr. 
To snuffle. 


c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xvf. ( Magdalene ) 439 pe child cane 
snawil ban, & grape pe modyr pape, for fud to tak. 
Snaw(e, Snawy, Sc. and north, variants of 
Snow, Snowy. 

Snawith. : see Snowish a. 

Snayballe, obs. form of Snowball, 

Snaype, obs. form of Snape v . 1 
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a. 1 snsed, 3 snede, 7-9 sneed, 9 sueyd, sneid 
7- snead. 9 sned. See also Snath. [OE 
snied, of obscure origin and not represented in thi 
cognate languages.] The shaft or pole of a scythe 
a. c 1000 jElfrjc Horn. II, 162 Hwilon eac befeoli an si5< 
of bam snasde into anum deopan seaSe. 1233-32 Rentalir. 
Glastonb. (Somerset Rec. Soc.) 165 Et [habebft] de herbs 
quantum potest levare cum sidsnede. 1664 Evelyn Svlvc 
xn. § 2 These Hedges are. .kept in order with a Scythe o 
four foot long..! this is fix’d on a long sneed or streighi 
handle. *686 Plot Staffordsh. 357 A short strong Sithe.. 
fitted with a strong Snead. 1813 Davis Agric, Wilts, ir 
ArcltseoLRev. (1888), Scythe, or Sure— The handle [is) called 
the snead, 1823- m dial, glossai ies, etc. (Somerset, North- 
?^ Ch | sh "- ^ a ™ cks -)- *8®S Calendar of Prisoners 
at Mids. Sessions, Taunton 30 June, William Chorley 
stealing a scythe and snead. y ” 

/3. *825- in dial, glossaries (Northumb., Shropsh., North- 
ampt.). 1844 . H. Stei'hens Bk. Farm III, 849 The curved 

fi/Hrf J“ u , made of r willow - *9o* Scotsman 1 Apr. 
8/7 He sent his servant . • for a scythe sned. * 

Sneak (snfk), sb. 

Sneak ®.] 


Also 7 aneake. [app. 


By earlier writers used as a suggestive personal name •— 
*597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 11. iv. 12 See if thou canst findeout 
Sneakes Noyse. *633 B. Jonson Tale of Tub v. viii, Was 
she. .wench to that Sneake-Iohn ? 

1 . a. A sneaking/ mean-spirited, paltry, or des- 
picable person ; one who acts in a shifty, shabby, 
or underhand manner. 

Jerry Sneak : see Jkrry sb. 6. 

a 1643 W. Cartwright Ordinary iv. v, I'll suffer no such 
sneaks As you to_ offend this way. *668 Pws Diaiv 
8 Mar , When all is done, he is a sneake ; who owns his 
owing me £ 10. .and yet cannot provide to pay me. 1677 
W. II uc.ni-s Man of Sin 11. x. 159 The Devil, . . being baffled, 
packs away, like a silly Sneak as he was. 

1840 Tiiackfrav Shabby-genteel .SVflfj' ili. We call him tuft- 
hunter, lickspittle, .sneak. *848 — Van. Fairy, The sneak 
of an usher jeered at him nojonger. 1848 B. D. Walsh tr. 
Aristophanes' Knights ir. iii, 1 knew not .that you had 
been so long .a sneak and a shuffler. 1874 L. SrF.HirN 
Hours IJbr. (1892) II. v. *74 A penitent is generally a hit 
of a sneak. 

b. One who robs or steals in a sneaking manner, 
or who enters places clandestinely for that pur- 
pose. (See also Area-sneak s.v. Area 2 b.) 

1783 Grose Diet. Vulgar T., Sneak, a pilferer. 1839 
Slang Die t, 34 Sneaks, boys who creep into houses, down 
aieas, or into .shops, etc. to enter the premises. 1902 
Westm. Gas. 30 June 2/3 The genuine poacher— the real 
mticle we mean, not the commercial midnight game sneak. 

2 . Cant. a. The act or practice of stealing in 
unperceived in order to rob ; a robbery effected in 
this manner. Usu. in phr, upon the sneak. 

a tjoo B. E. Diet. Cant, ('/cm s.v. Ken-miller, 'Tis a bob 
Ken, Brush upon the Sneak, “tis a good House, go in if 
you will hut Tread softly. *8*a J. II. Vaux Flash Hitt. 
s v. Gammon, A thief detected in a house which lie lias 
entered, upon the sneak, for the purpose of robbing it. 
Ibid., Mot ning-sucak, going out early to rob private bouses 
or si tops by slipping in at the door unperceived [etc.). 

b. The act of stealing away or running off in a 
sneaking manner. 

181a J. If, Vaux Flash Diet. s.v., One or more prisoners 
having escaped . . by stealth, without . . alarming their 

criul tn limr* eiVusi 44 4 'mu ii . .. « f. 
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teservation and were on the war-path. 

3 . Cricket, A ball bowled so as to roll along 
the ground ; a daisy-culler. 

*86* Pycroft Cricket Tutor 32 Sneaks jump about and 
twist with the ground. 1886 - Oxford Mem. 1 1. 93 Once, 
when good bowling was unsuccessful, they put in Tailor 
Humphreys to bowl twisting sneaks. 1899 Lubbock Mem. 
Eton , xvul 278 A long hop to leg would have been a moie 
suitable ball than a straight sneak. 

4 . slang. A soft-soled, noiseless slipper or shoe. 

*883 Greenwood Strange Company (ed. 2) 39* ' Sneaks' 

..aie shoes with canvas tops and indiarubber soles. *004 
A. Griffiths 50 Vrs. Public Service xiv. 204 His footsteps 
were.. deadened by the ‘ sneaks ’, or cloth slippers, worn to 
conceal Ins whereabouts. 

Sneak (snfk), v. Also 6 smoke, 7 sneek, 
sneake. [Of doubtful origin ; the form does not 
agree with that of early ME. snTken, OE. sntcan to 
creep, crawl (cf. ON. snlkja, Norw. snikja, Da. 
snige, in senses similar to ‘ sneak ’), and the his- 
torical gap is very great. The stem sneak- appears 
a little earlier in Sneakish(ly a. and adv.] 

I. intr. 1, To move, go, walk, etc., in a stealthy 

or slinking manner ; to creep or steal furtively, as 
if ashamed or afraid to be seen ; to slink, skulk : 
a. With advs., as away, down, in, off, out, etc. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, iv. IiL 58 A poore vnminded Out- 
law, sneaking home. r6o4 Dekkkr Honest Wh. Wks. *871 
“• *381 \ “Ope he will not sneake away with all the money. 
*625 B. Jonson Staple of N. it. iv, Where’s Madi mail ? Is 
he sneek d hence? 1709 Steelf. Tatter No. 9 ? 3 Miss 
having heard enough, sneaks off for Fear of Discovnv 
*740-2 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. xix. 31 [The cooki 
was hot with her work t and I sneaked away. 1844 Dicki ns 
Mart. CJmz. xlvu, To avoid people t and sneak on tin. 
observed. 1877 Black Green Past, i, 'The two women were 
sneaking off by themselves. 

Jig. and Jransf. *643 Wither Camfn-Mus.r 7 , That 
Delusion Which had so hotly charg'd me, sneaked thence. 
ax66x Fuller // ortkies, Sussex lit. 96 When the Sun 
ariseth the Moon sneaketh down obscurely. 1847 S 
Osborn Quedah xu. x S9 Towards dusk a small canoe 
sneaked out, under the plea of fishing. 
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Woman Hater y. iv, There are they still poor logues... 
sneaking after cheeses. 1609 Rowlands Ih. Mernt-man 
(Hunterian Cl.) 20 The Rusticke.. softly sneaking out of 
doores, About his message goes. 1714 Pour. Li /. iota nil 
35 aept., I have.. sneaked along the walks with that 
astonished and diffident air [etc,]. 1749 SwuLKTr Gil III.,* 
*. xhi, But I made no reply, and very wisely condescended 
to sneak into the straw. 1823 T. Hook Sayings Her. it. 
Man of Many hr. II. 51 They .. sneaked from my door 
wuh eveiy mark of.. servile cowardice, 1835 Sir). Ross 
Aarr. 2nd. l oy, a 22 Appearing disorderly and dtrty, a« 
the>^. sneaketf about the ship. 1879 E. K. Bati s Egypt, 

fAsyMtm trUant sch00iU °ys who sneak mto 

Eg. *7*6 De Foe Hiif. Dci-il u. v, Being ashamed, as well 
sa discouraged, they sneaked out of the world as well as 
fPnLwi d lv,^ 8 E”**? 0 * Address, Cambridge Wks. 
(Bolm) II. aoo Now man is ashamed of himself; be skulks 
r °u g v the worW. x^iBwwmws Bulans tint 
fa S te ap^l^Slh^ BOW Thr00gh haYiog Sneakwl ^ 
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c. Without const. (Freq. used to denote want 
of courage, independence, or straightforwardness, 
without reference to place or movement.) 

1665 Boyle Occas. Rejl. (1848) 358 As these Russians 
could not take a better, way than that of not sneaking, to 
avoid the having theii Rites and Persons undervalu'd. 1682 
N.O. Boileau's Lntrin it. 184 For he. .scorn’d to stand, 
and sneak with hands in Pocket. 1609 Bentley Phalaris 
xi. 266 He sneak'd like a Cock, that hangs down his wings 
when he’s beaten. 1732 Pope Ep. Cobham 154 Tom struts 
a Soldier, ..Will sneaks a Scriv’ner, an exceeding knave. 
1779 Johnson L. P., Pope, Pope was teduced to sneak and 
shuffle, sometimes to deny, and sometimes to apologize. 
1845 Nonconformist V..133 Law. .may allow., them to 
sneak — but law cannot wipe away the reproach of sneaking. 
1861 Geo. Eliot Silas M. ix, If you know where he’s sneak- 
ing..you may tell him to spare himself the journey o’ 
coming back home. 

Jig. 1633 G. Herbert Temple., Ch. Militant 121 Thus 
•Sinne in Egypt sneaked for a while. 1692 Vindication 13 
Vice. .always sneaks when biavely born up to. 1763 
Beattie Judgm, of Paris cii, Coward Ofll ce . . sneaks secure 
in insolence of state. i8ax Clare Vi ill. Minsir. II. 83 How 
blest she’d been, ..If, eie want sneak'd for grudg'd support 
from pride [etc.]. 

d. U.S. cofloq. To make off quietly, 
igoi Scribner's Mag. Apr. 409/1 When you get over the 
fence, . . yell fire till the crowd comes, then sneak. 

2 . To cringe or be servile to (a pet son, etc.). 
ci66o South Serin. (1715) I. 32, I need salute no gieat 

Man's Threshold, sneak to none oflus Friends or Servants. 
rt*7o4 T. Brown Oxfot d Scholai s Wks. 1730 1 . 10 Pitiful 
curates and chaplains, that must sneak to the groom and 
butler. 1796 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 383 We sneak to the 
regicides, but we boldly trample on our poor fellow-citizens. 
1873 Browning Red Cott. Nt.-cap. iv. 257 Why else to me . 
Sneak, cap in hand, now bribe me to forsake My maimed 
I .donee, now bully, cap 011 head. 

tran j. 1707 Hearni. Collect. 30 Sept., Our Bishops sneak 
to the old Cause. 

3 . School slang. To peach, inform, tell tales. 

*807 Daily News 3 Tune 7/2 Sneaking, in the ethics of 

public school boys, is tne unpardonable sin. 1902 Spectator 
July 46/2 The boys .usually prefer to suffer rather than 
‘ .sneak ’ of one of their companions. 

II. I mns. 4 . To turn or draw aside, to put or 
thrust in or into, to move or slide to, etc., in a 
stealthy manner. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche r. xlvii, Stout Trees . . Fiom this 
dire Breath sneak'd their faint heads aside, 1684 Otway 
Atheist hi. i, Sneak what Ready-mony thou hast into my 
Hand. 1754 Connoisseur No. 32 r 3, I see a man every 
minute stealing out a dirty muckcnder, then sneaking it in 
again. 1889 Macrn. Mag. Aug. 233/1 , 1 lay stiiless, softly 
sneaking my light hand to the pistol. 1892 Gunier Miss 
Dividends (1893) 27s When Lawrence’s name comes up for 
membership, he sneaks in ablack-ball, as many another prig 
. .has done before, 

reft. 1680 Advice to Soldier ii. in Ilarl. Misc. (1733) I. 
467, I have seen some of those Gallants.. in the Middle of 
a Sea-fight,, .sneak themselves behind the Main-mast. 

b. To keep out of sight ; to hide, rare- 1 . 

X701 Wake Ration. 222 (Todd), Some sins dare the world 

in open defiance, yet this [fa slander] lurks, and sneaks its 
head. 

c. To pass through in an underhand or stealthy 


manner. 

1891 Daily News 29 Jan. 2/4 Mr. Stephens, .objected., 
to this cruel and unjust Bill being ‘sneaked’ through 
Parliament. *896 Voice (N. Y.) 3 Mar. 2/4 A most import- 
ant measure is being sneaked through the general assembly. 

f 5, To do or act (one’s part) in a sneaking or 

cringing manner. Obs.— 1 
1649 G. Daniel Trinarch,, Hen. V, ccxcii, Something 
hidden lifts the Thought To Noble Actions, when they heare 
’em told, And Hee who Sneaks his part, will praise 'em hold. 
6. a. Cant. (See quot.) 

i8m J. H. Vaux Flash Diet, s.v., To sneak a place is to 
rob it upon the sneak. Ibid., One or more persons having 
escaped from their confinement by stealth, without., 
alarming their keepers, are said to have sneak'd ’em. 

b. colloq. To steal in a sneaking or stealthy 

manner ; to filch. . , . . , . 

*883 Daily News 14 Sept. 3/7 The various kinds of people 
who visit public libraries for other than legitimate purposes, 
such as. .those who sneaked umbrellas, and those who stole 
books. 1889 Jerome Three Men in Boat ix. 14a Somebody 
must have sneaked it, and run off with it. 

Sneak-, the sb. or verb-stem used in combs., as 
sneak-boat, U.S. a boat by which one may readily 
move or approach unobserved; esp. a sneak- 
box; sneak-box, U.S. a small, flat, shallow 
boat used in wild-fowl shooting, and when in use 
masked with brush or weeds; sneak-current, 
Eledr. current which escapes or strays owing to 
leakage or imperfect insulation (1904 in Cent. 
Did. Suppl.) ; sneak-pasty a., insidious,- sneaky ; 
sneak-shooting, the shooting of wild-fowl from 
a sneak-boat {Cent. Did.)) sneak-thief (orig. 
US.), one who steals or thieves by sneaking into 
houses through opon or unfastened doors or win- 
dows ; hence sneah-thieving vbl. sb. 

*88a D. Kemi* Yacht Sailing xvi. (1884) 238 Ihehomeof 
the ^sneak-boat, or sneak box, or devil s coffin, as the con- 
trivance is indifferently termed, is Barnegat Bay. *889 
Buckniia Submarine Mines 232 The Howell [torpedo] .. is 
Inferior onlv as an arm for a sneak boat, or for a vessel 
attempting to run a blockade. 1879 N. H. Bishop 4 Months 
iH a Sneak-Box (1880) 1 The comical-lookmg. .Barnegat 
“sneak-box, or duck-boat. *884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl. 
8 a6/a The blew Jersey .sneak box is from to 14 m length. 
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i68x T . Flatman Heraclitus Ridens No 13 (1713) I. xor 
Some creeping “Sneakpasty Schismatick would have in- 
formed against you. *877 Talmage Serin. 38 The meanest 
“sneak-thief that comes up .. at the Tomb Court. *884 Cent. 
Mag. Mar. 653/2 The offences are nearlyall trivial, most of 
them being petty larceny and “sneak-thieving. 
Snea'kaway. rare. [f. Sneak v. i a.] One 
who makes off in a sneaking manner. 

*900 Westm. Gas. 6 June 1/3 Men who know themselves 
beaten aheady,but are not the cowards and sueakaways we 
sometimes make them out to be. 
t Snea kbill. Ohs. Also 6 sneke-, sneek-, 
7 saeake- (and Sn eaicsbill). [Of obscure 01 igin : 
cf. Sneaksby.] A mean ot paltry fellow ; a starved 
or thin-faced person. Also attrib. 

1362 J. Heywood Prov. <$• Epigr. (1867) 72 Why will ye.. 
I shall folow hir will ? To make me Iohn drawlache, or such 
a snekebill. 1577 Kendall Floures of Epigr. 9 Perchaunce 
thou deemst me in thy minde, Therefore a sneekbill, snudge 
vnkinde. 16x1 Cotgr,, Chiche-face, a chichiface, micher, 
sneake-bill, wretched fellow. Ibid., Visage de bee, a sneake- 
bill, sharp-nose, chittiface. 1633 Urquh art Rabelais 1. liv. 
Here enter not base pinchingUsurers, . . chichie sneakbil 
rogues. 

Sneak-cup, app. an error for Sneak-up sb. 

_ *596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 111. iii. 99 Falst. How ? the Prince 
is a Iacke, a Sneake-Cuppe. 1673 S' too him Bayes 99 You 
will but cry like Falstaff (when the Prince askhd him if he 
had said he was a Sneak-Cup). 

Sneaker (snrkat). [f. Sneak ».] 

1 . A person or animal that sneaks ; a sneak. 

1598 Florid, Origlione , an eauesdropper, a listner, ..a 

sneaker, a lurking knaue. c 1613 Middleton No IVit like 
Woman's vs. ii, I thought they weie some such sneakers. 
1621 Burton Anat. Mel. nt. ii. iv. i. (1651) 319 A long lean 
rawbone, a skeleton, a sneaker. 17x5 Hearne Collect. 
(O.H.S.) V. 66 He being one of the Sneakers and tenibly 
afiaid of disobliging the debauched Court of K. Geoige. 
a 1734 North Exanten in. viii. §37 (1740) 611 The Cour- 
tiers that were more used to Sneakers, than to Men of clear 
Courage. 1800 Coleridge Piccolomini 11. xiv, Not a sneaker 
among us, thank heaven. 1826 Scott Jrnl. 7 Mar., We 
have more sneakers after Ministerial favour than men who 
love their country. 1863 Livingstone Zambesi vii. x6r He 
soon departed and we heard no more of the majestic sneaker. 

2 . fa. A small bowl {of punch). Obs. (Com- 

mon from c 1710 to c 1740.) 

(a) a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Sneaker, (of Punch) 
a small Bowl. 1726 G. Roberts Four Yrs. Voy. 71 He 
would take me on Board the Scooner with him, to treat me 
with a Sneaker of Punch before parting. 1743 Fielding 
J. Wild H. iv, He called for a sneaker of punch. 1772 in J as. 
Forbes Oriental Mem. (18x3) IV. 217 He then ordered five 
sneakers of a mixture which he denominated punch. 

(£) 1714 Sped. No. 6x6 T 4, I have just left the Right 
Worshipful and his Myrmidons about a Sneaker of Five 
Gallons. 1742 Fielding f- Andrews 1. xili, Mr. Barnabas 
..having .drankabowl of punch.., returned to take the 
other sneaker ; which when he had finished [etc.]. 1775 
S. J. ’Pratt Liberal Opin. lxxxviii. (1783) III. 137 Alittle snug 
place, .where we might take a friendly sneaker together, 
b. A glass brandy. 

1 80S Ramsay Scotl. 4 Scotsmen iSth C. (1888) II. 293 He 
had a small sneaker of brandy before retiring to his bed- 
room. x8zx Blackw. Mag. IX. 60 Step to the corner and 
fetch me a sneaker of brandy. 

3 . U.S. colloq. — Sneak sb. 4. 

1895 in Funk's Stand. Diet. 

4 . Cricket. ~ Sneak sb. 3. 

1909 in Cent. Diet. Suppl. 

Sneaker-snee, variant of Snickersnee v. 
Sneakiness (snrkines), [f. Sneaky a.] The 
character or quality of being sneaky. 

1859 Boyd Recreat. Country Parson (1862) 63 Sneakiness 
. .is worse than the most indiscreet honesty. *865 — Crtt. 
Ess, (1867) 3 His sneakiness as a patriot, his corruption as 
a judge. 

Sneaking (snl’kig), vbl. sb. [f. Sneak ».] 
The action of the vb. in various senses. Also 
with preps, and advs. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Rich. II, cxliv, But sneaking 
smells of Peasant, though they weare Blue Ribbands. 1636 
North's Plutarch Add. Lives 43 He built a house without 
his Camp for all strangers.., whereby he prevented their 
sneaking into his Camp. 1706 Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) 
1 . 2x7 By his Sneaking and Cringing. 1772 T. Simpson Ver- 
min-Killer 20 They appear shy, hut that is from your sneak, 
ing after them. 1829 Carlyle Misc. (*837) II. 23 An 
assiduity.. which sometimes almost verges towards sneak- 
ing- *895 Outing XXVI. 403/2 By hard sneaking it was 
possible to get within about two hundred and fifty yaids. 

Sneaking (sm'kiij),;^/. a. Also 7 sneeking. 
[f. Sneak v.] 

1 . That sneaks ; moving, walking, acting, etc., 
in a furtive or slinking manner. Also iransf. 

1590 Greene Never too late (1600) 98 Hee is such a sneak- 
ing fello we, that . touch him and he will scrike. 1594NASHE 
Unfort. Trav. B iij, They will . . call him a sneaking Eaues- 
dropper. 1639 in Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 71 Where is 
then the anarchy, the sneaking oligarchy? 1673 A. Walker 
Leez Lachrymans "26 He had a great mans mind, not a 
little sneeking, servile, narrow, soul. 17x0 Hearne Collect. 
(O.H.S.) III. 34 Authoriz’d to be printed by our sneaking 
Vicechanc[ellor]. 1726 Dyer Country Walk 73 The sneaking 
tribe of Flattery. 1824 W. Irving T.Trav. I. 237 Lurking 
footpads and sneaking pickpockets. *839 Dickens Nichleby 
xiii, A nasty, ungrateful, pig-headed, brutish, obstinate, 
sneaking dog. 1891 C. Roberts Adrift Amer, 99 Several 
of these sneaking beasts [coyotes] were prowling iound. 

Comb. *828 Lights Sf Shades 1 . 292, The same sneaking, 
looking animal, whether you meet with it in a palace or 

aj fb. Sneaking-budge , one who steals or robs 
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alone; also erron. (quots. 1743-51), stealing, pil- 
fering. Obs. 

ax 700 B. E. Diet Cant. Crew. 1743 Fielding J. Wild 
1. viii, Wild, .looked upon borrowing to he as good a way 
of taking as any, and, as he called it, the genteelest kind of 
Sneaking-budge. 1751 — Amelia 1. iii, I find you are some 
sneaking-budge rascal. 

+ e. Niggatdly, mean, near. Obs. 

1696 W. Mountagu Holland Pref. 2 We were not Sneak- 
ing., but thriftily Liberal. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones x. 
iii, He had some few blemishes... yet being a sneaking 
01 a niggardly fellow, was not one of them. 1773 Foote 
Bankrupt iii, No gentleman can accuse me of being sneak- 
ing. Dingey, give him six pence. 

transf. 1697 Tryon Way to Health vi. 116 How many 
stingy sneaking Names will they call us ? 

2 . Marked or characterized by, partaking or sug- 
gestive of, sneaking ; hence, mean, contemptible. 

1382 Stanyhurst YEneis ni. (Arb.) 84 But Scylla in cab- 
bans with sneaking treacherye luicketh. 1648 J. Beaumont 
Psyche xm. xxiii, No Conventicle's sneaking Cloisters hid 
Those Doctrines. 1638 Vemey Mem. (T907) II. 73 He has 
an extraordinary sneaking countenance and way with him. 
*724 Welton Chr. Faith <5- Pract. 223 It was, methinks, 
as sneaking a submission ..as it was a false assertion. 177a 
Foote Lame Lover 1, An absolute monarch to sink into the 
sneaking state of being a slave to one of his subjects. 1845 
Ld. Campbell Chancellors lxxiii. (1857) III. 402 They, in 
a sneaking and paltry manner, pretended that they were 
not piepared. 1863 Dickens Hut. Fr. 1. i, It’s worthy of 
the sneaking spirit that robs a live man. 

f 8 . Mean in appearance or amount; petty, 
paltry, contemptibly poor or small. Obs. 

1703 R. Neve City 4 C. Purchaser 87 Sometimes little 
sneaking ill-contrived Stair-cases are built in a good 
comely laige Structuie. 1733 Fielding Qnix. Eng. 11. i, 
For a sneaking fee he pleads the villain's cause. 1779 Mime. 
D ‘Arb lay Diary 20 Oct., A meaner, more sneaking and 
pitiful wig.. did I never see. 

4 . Of feelings, affection, etc. : Unavowedly 
cherished or entertained; not openly declared or 
shown; undemonstrative. Freq. in a sneaking 
kindness. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (iBxx) III. 303, I believe I 
have a sneaking kindness for the sneaking fellow. 1753-4 
— Grandison (1812) I. 290 (D.), You.. shall reveal to me 
your sneaking passion, if you have one. *784 Cowpcr 
Tiroc. 244 Some sneaking virtue lurks in him, no doubt. 
1842 Thackeray Miss Tickletoby's Led. vii, I can't help 
having a sneaking regard for him. 1871 L. Stephen 
Playgr.Eur. ix. (1894) 204, 1 have a sneaking.. belief in the 
virtues of the scrambling Briton. *897 Miss Kingsley 
W. Af tea 676, I have a sneaking sympathy with these 
good people. 

Sneakingly, adv. Also 6 snekiugly, 7 
sneekingly. [f. prec.] 

1. In a sneaking manner ; not openly or boldly. 

i5g8 Flowo, Gatto gatio, groping, creeping,.. sneakingly 

as a cat. 1599 Linchk Anc. Fiction M iij, The Serpent. . 
snekingly conueyeth her selfe away. 1633 G. Herbert 
Temple, Ch. Porch xxi, Doe all things like a man, not 
sneakingly. 1678 Otway Friendship in F. iv. i, How 
sneakingly will he look when he shall find his mistake. 
1726 Brice's Weekly Jrnl. 17 June 1, 1 shall not. .sneakingly 
hang my Head, under the smartest Strokes.. of Adversity. 
1778 Mrs. Scott in Doran Lady of last Cent. (1873) x - z 43 
If she ever does ill, she will do it sneakingly. 183s T ait's 
Mag. II. 377 Certain senators, who, having boldly given 
the lie, give sneakingly the hand of reconciliation. *873 
Miss Broughton Nancy 1. 80 We hurriedly and sneakingly 
enter the drawing-room. 

*t* 2 . Meanly ; niggardly. Obs. 

1693 De la Pryme Diary (Surtees) 74 He behaved himself 
the sneakinglyest to him that can be imagined. 

3 . Without open declaration ; unavowedly. 

*730 [A. Hill] Progr. Wit 7 Unborn to cherish, sneak- 
ingly approves. And wants the Soul to spread the Worth, 
he loves. *879 Browning Martin Relph 141 Suppose I had 
sneakingly loved her myself, My wretched self. 

Snea kiugnes S . rare. [f. as prec.] Sneak- 
ing quality ; sneakiness. 

c *647 Boyle Agst. Swearing Wks. 1772 VI. x6 Such 
persons are deeply accessary.. by a snealcmgness, which., 
implies a guilt. [1687 In Miege. 1727 in Bailey (vol. II),] 
Sneakisk (snrkij), a . [Cf. Sneak sb, and v.] 
•f* I. ? Farcical, ludicrous. Obs— 1 
1570 Levins Manip. 145 Sneakish, bardns, viivius. 

2 . Somewhat sneaky. 

*864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IV. 302 The sneakish courtly 
gentleman. *897 * Tivoli ' Short Innings xv. 227 Well, it 
was a beastly, sneakish trick. 

Hence Sneakishness. 

1895 A. H. S. Landor Corea 114 It is generally associated 
with sneakishness, treachery, and perfidy. 

Snea'kiskly, adv. rare' 1 . In6skn.ekysh.ely. 
[See Sneak v. This is the earliest example of the 
stem.] Meanly, despicably. 

1360 Daus tr. S lei dam' S' Comm. 270 h,. All men..ciied out 
upon Duke Maurice, whiche serued him so sknekyshely, 
whome he oughte to haue honouted as his father. 

■f Sneaks, sb. Obs. rare. = Sneak sb. 1. 

*633 W. Ramescy Astral. Restored To Rdr. *7 Domineer 
abroad, be a sneaks at home ? *687 Mi£ge Gt. Fr. Did. 
11. s.v., A poor Sneaks, ora poor Sneaksby (that is a pitifull 
Fellow, that scarce dares shew his Head), ax 700 B, E. 
Did, Cant Crew, Peeking Fellow, a meer Sneaks. 

+ ’Sneaks, int. Oos.— i An abbrev. of Gods 
neaks (see God sb. 14 b and Neakes), used as 
a petty oath. (Cf. ’Snigs.) 

1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. iv. ii, S’neaks, and I were 
worth but thiee hundred pound a yeare more, I could sweare 
richly. 
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SNED. 


t Snea’ksTrill. Obs. rare. <= Sneakbill. 

1602 Dekker Satirom, I iv b, Come Grumboll, thou shalt 
Mum. with vs ; come, dogge mee sneakesbill. a. 1643 Cart- 
wright Ordinary m. ii, A base thin-jaw'd sneaksbill, Thus 
to work gallants out of all. 

Snea ksby. Now rare. Also 6 snekesbie, 
7 maakabie, etc, [Of obscure origin : see -by 2, 
and cf. prec. and Sneakbill.] A mean-spirited 
person ; a paltry fellow. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tons', Fiez, an idiote,..a 
simple souIe 8 a snekesbie. 1611 Cotgr., CoquefredouilU , a 
meacocke, imlkesop, sneaksbie. a 1677 Barrow Serin. Wks. 
1716 III. 374 To be termed, .a demure Sneaksby. .Men can 
hardly brook. 1690 Dry den Amphitryon n. ii. There is no 
comparison between my master and thee, thou sneaksby. 
7783 in Grose Diet. Vulgar T. a 1877 Cowden Clarke 
in Rolfe Shake, Two Gent. 28 A woman.. will cling to a 
ruffian, », but she will despise and shun a pettifogging 
sneaksby. 

Sneaksman. Cant. [f. Sneak sb. or v.] (See 
qtiots. 18x2, 1859.) 

x8ta J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Sneaksman , a man or boy 
who goes upon the sneak. 1834 Ainsworth Rookwood hi. v, 
There was no such sneaksman . . going. 1859 Slang Diet. 97 
Sueaksman, a shoplifter; a petty cowardly thief. 

Sneak-up (snfk t 2>p), sb. [f. Sneak v. ; see 
also Sneak-oup.] A mean, servile, or cringing 
person; a sneak; a shirk. 

, *596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, m. iii. 99 (Q.), The prince is a 
iacke, a sneakeup. *620 Shelton Quix. 11. xlv. 299 You 
must set other manner of Coltes vpon me then this poore 
nasty sneake-vp. *775 Ash, Sneaksby , a sneakup. 1798 
T. Morton Secrets III, 1 But he is such a Sneakup ! Were 
he a boy of mettle, I would adopt him. 

attrib. 1831 Jerrold St. Giles (1852) 1. 303 It’s onlyyour 
sneak.up chaps, that are afraid of the glass, that get into 
trouble, . . and catch rheumatism. 

Sneak-up, v. pseudo-arch. Alteration of snick- 
up (see Snick v ? ), under the influence of prec, 

1855 Kingsley Wes/iu. Hoi xxx, Here’s a fellow.. talks 
about failing . . 1 Blurt for him, sneak-up ! say I. Ibid., 
Marry, sneak-up I say I again. 

Sneaky (snf-ki), a. [f. Sneak sb.] 

1. Of persons : Like or resembling a sneak ; 
mean, paltry, sneaking. 

1833 Christmas Improvement ii. (1841! 32 She is a nastv 

inMlrv thi'nrr fn- . T-l - 1 


sneaky. 

2. Characterized by, partaking of, sneaking. 
i860 G. H. Kingsley Sport <5- Trav. (1900)224 The blue hare 
. .pestering your pointers and setters with his sneaky draws, 
and foolishly astute meanderings. 1865 Burritt Walk 
Land's End 333 We attribute a mean, sneaky, hypocritical 
mind to Mr. Pecksniff. 1868 Boyd Less. Middle Age 256 
1 hat sneaky way in which some people are able to insinuate 
evil against their neighbours. 

Sneap (snip), sb. Now arch. [f. Sneap zi .1 
A snub or check j a rebuke, reproof. 

*597 Shaks. a Hen. IV, 11. i. i 3S My Lord, I will not 
vndergo this sneape without reply. 1876 Weiss IVit 
Hwno-ur, etc. iv. 149 A charter from Providence to give 
J alstafF his first sneap of letribution. 1887 Blaciau. Mag. 
Sept. 365 He might have spared us this sneap, seeing that 
his own queen had been enamoured of an ass. 

, Sneap (snip), v. Now dial, and arch. Also 
7 sneep. [Later form of snaip Snaps vX\ 

1. tram. To nip or pinch. 

*388- [see Sneaped, Shearing ppl. ad/s.]. 1691 Ray N. C. 
‘sSn , 3 " erbs and * ru ' ts sneapt with cold weather. 

2 . To check, repress; to snub, reprove, chide. 

x6ii Sec. Maiden's Trag. m. i, Nay I am gon, Ime a man 
quickly sneapt. 1640 Brome Antipodes iv. lx, Doe you 
sneap me too my Lord ? . . 1 had No need to come hither to 
be sneapt 1659 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Col. Hutchinson 
(1846) 391 They set him at light, ..and made the poor man 
retire sneaped to his colonel. 1601 Ray H. C. Words 6e 
Children easiiy sneaped. 1865 S. Evans Brother Fabian's 
MS. 5 My lord Archbishop sneaps us for our sloth. 1886- 
in dial, glossaries, etc. (Lines., Staffs.). 
fig. and irons/. 1623 Bp. Hall Works (1837) V. 141 That 
we do enough hate our corruptions j when, at our sharpest, 
we do but gently sneap them. 164a H. More Song 0} 
Soul in. 111 . 18 Life that s here, When into it the soul doth 
closely wind, Is often sneep’d by anguish. 

Hence Sneaped ppl . a* 

*593 Siiaks. Lucr. 333 To ad a more reioysing to the 
pnme, And^giue the sneaped birds more cause to smg. 
Sneaping (snf-pir));^/. a . [f. Sneab ».] Of 
the wind, etc. : Checking growth ; nipping, biting. 
Also in fig. context. 

]• 100 . L l ke an enuious sneaping 
Brest, That bites the first borne infants of the Spring. 1611 
r Wint. T.i. 11. 13 1 No sneaping Winds at home. x88a L. 
Campbell y* C* Maxwell 45 His activities were apt. .to 
take odd shapes, as in a healthy plant under a sneaping wind. 
xqtmCouiemp. Rev. July xxg Sheltered.. from the sneaping 
winds of ill-usage or mischance. 6 

f Sneap-nose. Obs .- 1 [f. Sneap ».] One 
who has a pinched nose. (Cf. Sneipe v.) 

X649 Quarles Virgin Widow ii, Must I be thus slighted 
* o y a *V? ma S ate i a Sneap nose, a thin gut ? S 

aneath, dial. var. of Snath, scythe-pole, 
saeb, v. Now dial. Also 5-7 snebbe, fvar. 
of Snib o.i] tram. To reprimand, reprove, or 
check; to snub. Also absol. 

siipS h h“ve et rSJ: S3S (Me Snib ^ two “ *"» manu- 

Th^- CAfG8AVB LiJe S !‘ Kath ' I!I * (MS. Arundel) 
Therfore youre grace wyth pytous voys I pray To p^ysbe 


and snebbe your e-self as ye lest. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal, 
Feb. 126 Which made this foolish Brere wexe so bold, That 
..he cast him to scold, And snebbe the good Oake, for he 
was old. a xg86 Sidney Arcadia xxxiii. 22 (Grosart) II. 
98 Thou heardst euen now a yong man sneb me sore. 1606 
S. Gardiner Bk, Angling 157 So was Dauid by Nathan., 
snebbed in this sort Tor nis euill example. 16x7 Collins 
Def. BP. of Ely n. x. 513 The Nurse her selfe may waken 
the child . . ; chide it and sneb it, as well as giue it the dugge. 
1846 W. Drummond Muckomachy x8 The man thus snebbit 
Lost too his tebbit. 1867- in dial, use (Lancs., Yks.). 
Sneck (snek), sb?- Chiefly JV. and north, dial. 
Forms: a. 4-5 snekke, 5 snekk, 5-7, 9 snek, 
5-6 sneke; 0- aneok, 7 sneoke ; 7, 9 snaok; 
8 snake. 0 . 8- snick. [Of obscure origin : cf. 
Snatch sb. i.] 

1. The latch of a door or gate ; the lever which 
raises the bar of a latch ; •{* a catch (cf. 2 a). 

a. 1324 Acc. Each., K. R . Bd. 163 No. 1 m. 4, Pro xxviij 
snekkes cum xxvfij stapulis ad tenendum trendies ligni pro 
sprjngaldis tendendis. 1419 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 147 
Et in j snek ad ostium pulpiti, id. c 1440 Promp. Parv , 461/2 
Snekke, or latche, clitonum, fessulum. C1460 Tommeley 
Myst. xiii. 306 Mak. Good wyff, open the bek 1.. Vaor. I 
may thole the dray the snek. 1530 Palsgr. 272/x Sneke, 
latche, loequet , clicquette, x§6o Extr Burgh Rec. Peebles 
(1872)258 To vphald substantiousle thair portis in..stapillis, 
snekkis and all ime graith necessare, x6oo Churclvw. Acc. 
Pittington, etc. (Snrtees) 133 For mending the North 
church gate, and also an iron sneck. 163S Ibid. 302 A 
snecke for the ministers sette. c 1725 in J. J. Vernon Parish 
of H awick (1900) 80 Paid for 2 Snecks for Quire doore. 1770 
Bp. Forbes Jml, (1886) 303 Any one, by Night or by 
Day, can lift tbe Sneck and come in. 178X- in many dial, 
glossaries and texts (Sc., N. Ir., N. Cy., E. Ang., Derby, 
Warw., etc.). x8z6 Scott Antiq. xxxiii, The sneck was 
drawn, and the Countess .. entered my dwelling. 1833 G. T. 
Cayley Las Alforjas II. 216 Sometimes the demons will 
undo the sneck of the gate. 1885 Runciman Skippers 4 
Shellbacks 50 The old man lifted the ‘sneck 1 quickly and 
caught us. 

/J, 1786 Burns The Vision vii, When click ! the string the 
snick did draw. 1889 A. Munro Siren Casket 169 He raised 
the snick Of Allan's cottage door. 

b. To draw asneck, to act cunningly or stealthily, 
<21500 in Ratis R aving, etc. 89 Thar word is fyrst in awdiens, 

With fenjeand falsat ay reddy To diaw a snek rycht 
subtely. 1786 Burns To G. Hamilton iii, I ken he weel a 
Snick can draw, When simple bodies let him. 

c. On the sneck , latched. So off the sneck. 

1824 Scott Si. Ronan’s xxviii, I’se warrant it a twa-handed 

ghaist, and the door left on the sneck. 1893 Stevenson 
Catriona xv. 167 The door was on the sneck that day. 1807 
Crockett Lads' Love iv. 43 Then, .leave the Jang window 
o the ben room off the sneck, after the lairds are awa’. 

2. techn. a. A catch or device for holding the 
lever of a spinning-machine. 

x8as_J. Nicholson 0^<iif. Mechanic 426 When in geer 
they [1. e._ levers] are held firm by the sneck. Ibid., The 
machine is put m motion by raising the main lever into the 
sneck by hand. 

b. (Seequot.) 

1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-m, 229 Snecks, appliances for 
“‘verting wagons from the main line into a siding, 
o. dial, or techn. in various senses (see quots.). 

18x0 S. Smith Agric. Surv. Galloway 86 Besides the im- 
provement of locked tops [in stone walls), he invented also 
s 2 e S o or "S' 1118 ’ spaces built single at short intervals. 

, , ^arb Craven Gloss., Sneck, a small piece or tongue of 

land, abutting on or intersecting an adjoining field. 1883 
Gresley Gloss. Coal-m. 229 Sneck, a carving [^air-way]. 

4. at trio., as sneck-fastming, - lock ; sneok-band 
(seequot. 1828); snack-bend, a form of fish-hook 
(see quots,); sneck posset, a cold reception or 
greeting ; a discharge or dismissal ; sneok-string, 
a sneck-band. 

The king. Dial. Diet, contains a number of other examples. 

, r, ” J Wr.-Wfilcker 733 Hec mastiga, a *snek- 
bank [tread dSand]. Hie gumfus, a dorbande. 1828 
Carr Craven Gloss., Sneck.baud, tbe string fastened to the 
Jatch, and passed through a hole to the outside of the door. 
*855 Waugh Life * Local, 106 The door is still opened 
fiom without by a 1 sneck-bant’. x8i6 Bainbridge Fly 
Fisher s Guide 31 1 he *SnecVbend, as it is commonly called, 
d*v« F es from the parallel lines from the bend upwards. 
X8S6 ‘Stonehenge’ Brit. Rural Sports i. v. ii. 235 Many 
Scotchmen use what is called the sneckbend, differing 
slightly fvom both of the above [hooks], in being made of a 
more square shape. 1844 H. Stephens Book of Farm I. 
“cliJS , Pairs . of c 5 00 ^. and hands for feeding-boles. 10 
* Sneck- fas temngs for ditto. *570 Wills $ Inv. (Surtees. 
312. I do geve vnto An Jaxssonn one woode Cheast 
H 6 £ A n | ck u cke ‘ ,87 r 6 J' R'chardson Cuntbld, 
SkJdt'&^tS * *883 Hall Caine 


posset 1758 W Reckitt Jrnl.lijgk) w^hey dTd not so 

;;&?£ste»“bi: stth ’ e wta th ' y — * w ■»* 

a®“ C J,' s dp. & AAarpout, 

1768 Ross Helenore 11. 84 The gully. .mav chance tn 
gee s a sneck into the band, z8x4 Scott Wav. xli, If there’s 

than heris ahi^ “ thS Highlands that has a baulder sneck 

& J '?.?'™ 0 A didtin S 

riff* I ? 6 An industrious house too, wherein the birr of 
tlm wheel and the sneck of the reel had sounded. 

Sneck (snek), v. 1 Chiefly Sc. and north, dial. 
Also 5 snekk-, 9 snek, [f, Sneok sb . q 


1. tram. To latch (a door or gate) ; to close or 
fasten with or by means of a sneck. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 284/2 Latchyn, or snekkyn, pessulo, 
1560 Maitl. Club Misc. III. 239 The deponar. . land the dur 
snecked and vnbarred and sc he barred the dur. 1674 Kay 
H. C. Words 43 Snock [1691 Sneck] the door : Latch the door. 
1768 Ross Helenot e 36 Sae out she slips, an’ snecks the door 
behind. 1787- in dial, glossaries and texts (Sc,, N. Cy., 
Notts., Line., Warw., etc.). x868 G. Macdonald A’. 
Falconer I. 175 Sneck the door, laddie. 1889 Carlisle 
Patriot 1 Mar. (E.D.D.), If the gate had been snecked, the 
cattle could not have got on the line, 
b. To lock or shut up. In quo(._/?f. 

18x6 Scott Antiq. xxix, The secrets of grit folk. .are just 
like the wild beasts that are shut up in cages. Keep them 
hard and fast snecked up, and it’s a’ very weel. 

Q. intr. Qi a door or gate : To latch, shut. 

X871 Mrs. Ewing Brownies, etc. 107 The gate opened for 
them and snecked after them. 1B89 Tennyson thud Iioa, 
xxxii, I'd clear forgot, .thy chaumber door wouldn’t snei k. 

2. traits. (See quot. 180S.) Sc. 

X79* Stat. Acc. Scotl. II. 534 Farm-houses and Cottages.— 

. .A very few of them have been stob-thatrhed, or roveml 
with a deep coat of straw,— and snecked or harlcd with Him'. 
1808 Jamieson, To sneck with lime, to make indentations in a 
wail, filling the blanks with lime ; or, in building, to insert 
a small quantity between the stones m the outer side. 


Aim wiui ane Rime uir nem ne tuo 01 snek. 1818 .Scon 
Rob Roy xxxii, Do the folk think I hac another thrapple in 
my pouch after John Highlandman’s sncckit this ane wi* 
his joctaleg? 1833 Carrier Laird Logan (1854) *5^ Mony 
a ane o’ my acquaintances hae gotten the thread o’ file 
sneckit. 

Sneck ,®. 3 Now dial. [Origin obscure.] irons. 
To snatch ; to take or seize quickly. 

A/Tty-si-s* J- - « v» 


; Tyre 43 When rent day comes ye’i 

look us up an sneck the siller. 

Sneck-drawer. Now Sr. and north. Also 
9 snick-, [f. Sneck jAI + Dkawicb, sb? ; cf. 
latch-drawer and Draw-latch.] One who draws 
or lifts a sneck or latch (m order to enter 
stealthily) ; a crafty, flattering, or sly fellow (cf. 
quot. 1808). 

1402 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 98 Jourc prowdc loscngerie 
that nine abowt as snek-drawera. 1806 R. Jamieson Pop. 
Ballads I. 295 Whan tlic tittlm aid .snitk-draweis fell to. 
1808 Jamieson s.v., An avid sneck-draioer, one who, from 
long expei lence, 1ms acquired a great degree of facility in 
accomplishing any artful purpose. x8i8 Scott Br. Lamm. 
xih, Doited idiot I— that aula clavering sneck-drawer wail 
gar ye trow the moon is made of green cheese. 
Chalmers in Hanna Mem. (1852) IV. xxiv. 457 He was 
just too much of a sneck-drawer. 

So Sne'ok-draw ; also Snook-drawing vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a Snook-drawn a. 

x886 Stevenson Kidnapped xvi, There’s many a lying 
*sneck-draw sits close in kirk. 1894 Crockett Raiders 
xxxi, I ken the Maxwell lads and I ken the hill snei k- 
draws. 1785-6 Burns Addr, to Deil xvi, Ye auld, '•.snick, 
diawing dog i x8x8 Scott Br . Lamm, xxi, Thu old 
sncck-drawing whigamore her father, c 1830 Hogg Ihidal 
of Pohnaod vm. Hnw ciLLnn \ 


Snecke, obs. form of Snick v . 1 
Snecked (snekt), ppl, a. Buildinq. r.T]»j). f. 
Sneck j< 5.1] Built of squared stones, but of 
different sizes and not laid in regular courses. 

1883 specif. Alnwick <$- ComhillRhqy. 48 The abutments 
vlT a ^' J P ara P« s a ,« to be constructed inaccnl' 
P,fhhu h T »! general Specification for Snecked or Fitted 

Sofsnecked iallinr UvCmy * 7 N ° V ' a Thebuilain ‘' 
Sne cket. [Dim. of Sneck ji.i] a sneck 
or sneck-band. Also irons /. , a noose, halter. 

xoxi Cores., Loquel rfvne huts, the latch, or snethet of a 
doore. x6yi Skinner Etymol. I.ing. Aug/., The Sort k or 
Snecket at a door, funiculus obicis [etc.* .Hence in R., y 
Grose, etc.]. 1788 New London Mac;. 494 Then over l?is 
c-m? j et . snec ket be got, And under one ear be well 
settled the knot. 1869- in Cumbld. dial, glossaries, 
onea, so . : sec Snead. 

Sned, v. In later use Sc, ami north, dial. 
Forms: 1 snasdan (pa. 1 . sntoddo, aneddol, 6 - 
sned, 7 snedde, snad, snead, 8 snado. [OK. 
snxdan , related to sniban Snithf. v. For the 
shortening of the vowel cf. Kkp z/.] 

1. Irons. To cut or lop off (a branch). Also in 
fig. context, and with off, 

e L^°\C Let vf!‘ CloSS A 249 Ttvis ”7 /’m/n/, snaslit. 

m l Gre / C, yi la *t- <-. xxxiii. a« Hit bi,\ 
unnyt amt mon hwelces yfies lwxas xnxde fctc.l. 

Rushw. Gosp. Matt, xxi, 8 Sume {xonne xneddun leigratfwf 


thevA mT . lLLESF,E £ ng. Pep. C erem. m. ii. v6 Whereby 
lilno .v- 1,1 so ‘J le sort snedde the reviving twigs of old 
xfiistn Bailtie's Lett, $ finis, (inc) II at 
Which [writing], although it took not away the root vet 

branch sned off from the vine becomes * sport of the rviada. 


SNEDDED, 


SNEEZE. 


transf 1786 Burks To a Haggis vii, He. .legs, an' arms, 
an heads will sned, Like taps 0’ thrissle. x8ig Tennant 
Papistry Storm'd (1827) 199 First his richt ear he clean aff- 
cieft, And then he sneddit afF his left, 

b. To prune (a tree) ; to direst of branches. 

*595 Duncan App. Etym, (E.D.S.), Puto, autumno, , . to 
sned trees. 1040 Rutherfor d Lett. (2882) 11. xxxv. 438 He 
is only lopping and snedding a fruitful tree. 1689 in t4th 
Rep, Hist. MSS. Comm. App. III. 116, 1 resolve rather to 
give it over and go home and snad trees at Polwart House. 
*710 Ruddiman Gloss. Douglas' Mneis s.v. Smith , To 
sued, i. e. to prune timber-trees. 1894 Hescop Northumbld. 
Gloss. 664 After a tree is cut down it is snedded, or divested 
of all its branches. 

2. To cut; to form, or sever, by cutting. 

In ME. this sense occurs in the comb, to-sniden. 

1789 Burns To Dr. Blacklock vi, But I’ll sned besoms— 
thraw saugh woodies. 1888 Yeats Folk Tales 268 H e .. pulled 
up the fir-tree, . .and having snedded it into a walking-stick 
[etc]. 1889 A. Munro Siren Casket 239 Heait I’ve not.. 
To sned your thiad of life. 

Hence Sne'dded ppl, a . ; Sne-dder ; Sne’dding 
vbl. sb. (also attrib.). 

1584 in Melvil's Diary (Wodrow Soc.) 177 The snedders 
and delveis of the wyneyeard. c 1670 J. Fraser Polichratt. 
(S.H.S.) 269 The smith . . finding the fresh sneaded branches, 
makes search under the tree, 1720 T. Boston. Four/. State 
(1797) 279 He that would ingraft, must needs use the 
snedding-knife. 1725 A. Tervise E-pit., etc. (1879) II. 39/1 
With spade and Raik, . . The snading ax and pruning knife. 
*735 E. Erskine Semi. Wks. 1871 II. 337 The snedding of 
the tree contributes to the.. growth of the branches. 2808 
Jamieson, Sneddins, the prunings, or twigs, lopped off 
from trees. 1825 — Sapp/., Sneddcr, a pruner, one who 
lops off branches. 

t Snede. obs. [OE. sneed, - ON. sneifi, related 
to OE. snidan Shithe ».] A small piece, morsel. 

cx 000 Saxon Leechd. II. 268 £enim radices .id. snada. 
csooo ALlfuic Saints' Lives I, xii. 62 pa hwile Se se 
bisceop mtessode and began to etenne he feoll pa set &sere 
forman snsede. c 1200 Trim Coll. Horn. 181 Enes he 
[Adam] pai-offe hot, and wear® par mide acheked, and 
purch fiat one snede weard al his ofspring acheked. 

Snee (to cut) : see Snioic or snee. 

Snee, variant of Sny (to swarm), dial. 
Sneeker-snee, variant of Snickersnee v. 
Sneer (snioi), sb. Also 8 snear. [f. the vb. 
Cf. NJFris. sneer a scornful remark.] 

1. An act of sneering; a look or expression imply- 
ing derision, contempt, or scorn ; a disdainful or 
scornful remark or utteiance, esp. one of a covert 
or indirect nature. 

2707 Refl. upon Ridicule 107 He is applauded with a Sneer. 
1711 Hearne Collect. (O. H. S.) III. 251 He looks upon 
Atlerbury’s Complement as a Snear. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops 
to Conq. 111. i, A sneer at my understanding. 1816 J. Scott 
Vis. Paris (ed. 5) p. xvii, By making this confession I shall 
incur Lhe sneers of those.. who have strong prepossessions 
and few scruples. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 113 
Halifax, .answered with a sneer that theie was no danger, 
X879 H. George Progr. Pov. 11. iii. (1881) 121 Amid the 
scoffs . . and the sneers that stab like knives, 
b. Without article : Sneering, scorn. 

1791 Ln. Auckland Corr. (1861) II. 396 He speaks even 
of those who are opposed to his government . . without either 
sneer or ac» imony. X841 in Leic. Gloss. (1881) 246 He could 
not bear To see her treated with such scorn and sneer. 

2. Sc. A snort. 


lion 

throwing 

a x7?* Lochmaben Harper in Child Ballads IV. 18/1 When 
she came to the harper’s door, There she gave mony a mcher 
and sneer. 

Sneer (snlw), v. Also 7 sneare, 7-8 snear. 
[prob. of imitative origin. The relation to NF ris. 
(Sylt) sneere to scorn, is not clear. 


derisus ; but two of the MSS. have vzmmtsswere.swered, 
steering. The translator was evidently influenced by the 
OE, glosses bismcrafty bismcradon f btsmemtiZy and it is 
very doubtful whether he was using a word which was 

leally known to him.] . Al __ 

1. intr. Of a horse: To snort. Now dial, f Also 
trans., to send out with snorts. 

1353 Douglas' Mneid vn. v. xox With twasteme steals.. 
At tnair neis thyrles the fyre fast furth snenngout 1607 
Markham Canal. (1617) vl 12 If.. you doe now and then 
spirt a little Vinegar into his. nostrels, ..it wll bothmi xke 
him sneare and neese. 28x4 in Hone Every-day Bk. II. 
1x15 The colt, .scampered off sneering, with his tail on his 
4 rifffrin *878 Dickinson Cwnbld. Gloss : s. v., If a horse 
sneers efter lie coughs he’s nut brokken wmdit. 

b. Sc. Of an animal : To make a twitching 

movement with the nose. . , 

1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm II. 447 On the extrusion of 
the calf, the first symptom it shews of life is a few gasps... 
and then it opens its eyes, and tries to shake its head, and 

S 2^ To b smile* scornfully or contemptuously; to 
express scorn, derision, or disparagement in this 
way ; to speak or write in a manner suggestive or 
expressive of contempt or disparagement : 
a. Const, at a person or thing. . 
x68o H- More Apocal. Apoc. 357 The Wlt ® of is .- a ® e 
-hat are ready to fnear and flear at any such profession. 

The FrS secmelto sneer at this behaviour of the German 
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officers, and looked on them with a kind of contempt. 1814 
Scott Wav. liv, Flora, observing the Lowland ladies sneer 
at the comparison, produced some reason to shew that it 
was not altogether so absurd. 1858 Max Muller Chips 
{1880) III. i. 30 Luther was sneered at because of his little 
German tracts. 1874 L. Stephen Hours Libr. (1892) I. x. 
361 Walpole sheltered himself behind, .a pension to sneer 
at the tragi-comedy of life, 
b. Without const. . 

*735 Fom Prol. Sat. 202 Damn with faint praise, assent 
with civil leer, And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer. 
1781 Cowper Conversat. 182 The fear Lest fops should 
censure us, and fools should sneer. x8i8 Shelley Rosalind 
655 Men wondered, and some sneeied to see One sow 
what he could never reap. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. 111. 
iii, Pbilosophedom sneers aloud, as if its Necker already 
triumphed. . x8sg Thackeray Hewcomes i, If authors sneei, 
it is the critic’s business to sneer at them for sneering. 

Jig. 183s L. Hunt Poems (1844) g 6 Sneeieth the trumpet, 
and stampeth the drum. 

•J* 3 . To laugh foolishly or smirkinely ; to grin. 
1683 Wood Life 17 Feb., They.. stand silent, while their 
abbettors sneare and grin. 2695 Ibid. 23 Mar., With M r J. 
Ecc. at the house next the Half-Moon : two snearing and 
laughing wo[men] : he sneared and laughed with them. 1705 
R. Beverley Virginia 11. xviii. (1722) X21 A Fourth would 
fondly kiss, and paw his Companions, and snear in their 
Faces, with a Countenance more antick, than any in a 
Dutch Droll. 2719 De Foe Crusoe it. (Globe) 538 Our. . 
Pilot, who had always something or other to say to make 
us merry, came sneering to me, and told me [etc.]. 

b. dial. (See quot.) 

411825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia , Sneer, to make wry faces, 
without intention of expressing contempt or insult, 
e. Naut. (See quot.) 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. s.v, To ‘make all sneer 
again ’ is to carry canvas to such an extent as to strain the 
ropes and spars to the utmost. 

4. trans. To utter with a sneer or in a sneering 
tone. 

1693 Congreve Old Bach. 1. iv, I confess I have not been 
sneering fulsome lyes and nauseous flattery. 1884 Tenny- 
son Voyage 78 ' A ship of fools,’ he sneer'd and wept, xgo4 
A. E. Glover 1000 Miles of Miracle x. (1908) 126 He sneered 
some contemptuous word. 

5 . To speak or write of (a person or thing) with 
scorn, contempt, or disparagement; to deride or 
decry. Obs. exc. dial. 

1707 Refl. upon Ridicule 94 When People ridicule and 
sneer you. 1740-2 Richardson Pamela III. 41 Wedlock, 
which used to be very freely sneered by him. 2755 B. 
Martin Mag. Arts & Set. 64 Blackmore’s Banter on the 
Philosophers.. proved more his own than their Ignorance, 
when he thus sneers them, a 1900 in Eng. Dial. Diet. s.v., 
He sneered me shameful. 

6. To curl up (the lip) in contempt or scorn, rare. 
1775 S. J. Pratt Liberal Opitt. liii. (1783) II. 136 A penny- 
worth, sir 1— cried the steward, (sneering up his upper-lip, 
till it touched the tip of his nose. .) a pennyworth 1 

7 . To affect in a certain way by sneering ; to 
drive or force by means of sneers or scornful 
speech or manner : 

a. Const, with preps., as from, into , out of. 

*737 Savage Of Public Spirit 325 Careless of Whispers 

meant to wound their Name. Nor sneer’d nor brib’d from 
Virtue into Shame. 2859 Habits of Gd. Society vii. 243 
Who contradicts us flatly, and sneers us into insignificance. 
1867 Augusta Wilson Vnshti xviii, The world has not 
sneered it [feminine constancy] entirely out of existence. 
refl. 2842 Thackeray Sec. Funeral Napoleon iii, It sneaks 
and bullies and sneers itself into place. 

b. Const, with advs., as away or down. 

1816 Scott Antiq. xii, But dinna ye sneer awa the lad 
Lovel, 2838 Lytton Alice vi. ii, Proclaimed a sublime 
genius in the same circles which sneer down Voltaire. 2868 
Whyte Melville White Rose xlviii, Very likely they were 
laughing over his infatuation and sneering her fair fame 
away. 1B68 Helps Realmah viii. (1876) 237 Sneering can 
do a great deal : you can sneer down, at any rate for the 
moment, truth, honour [etc.]. 

refl. 2847 Helps Friends in C. 1. iv. 68 He mutters to 
himself sarcastically, sneering himself up as it were to the 


tack. 

Sneerer (snls’raj). [f. prec. j One who sneers. 

713 Guardian No. 29, The Sneerers. .always indulge their 
irth at the expence of their friends, and all their ridicule 
insists in unseasonable ill-nature. 2770 Langhorne Pin- 
■rch (2851) II. 795/2 The laughter of these sneerers has 
1st their country many a tear. 2824 Byron Def, Trans- 
ited 1. ii, Oh, thou everlasting sneerer ! Be silent I 184a 
orrow Bible in Spain ii, The sneerers and scoffers at re- 
don do not spring from amongst the simple children of 
’ture. 2874 B. Taylor in Life [1884] II. 65a The sneerers 
id cavilers are growing silent one by one. 

Snee rful, a. [f. Sneer sb.’] a. Of persons : 
iven to sneering, b. Of words, etc. : Of the 
lture of a sneer ; scornful. 

21763 Shenstone Economy in. Wks. 1764 I. 303 Cell 
'er squalid 1 where the sneerful maid Will not fatigue her 
ind ! 2844 Tupper Heart xi. mo Out-swearing and out. 
reatening our sneerful stock-jobber. 1880 £. Wales Daily 
’ews No. 2514. 6/6 We bad asneerful and insulting answer. 

Ileuce Sneer fulness. 

1873 Leland Egypt. Sketch-Bk. 204 Cherishing no feeling 

1 scorn or sneerfulness against them. , 

Sneering (snla’rig), vbl. sb. [f. Sneer v.j 
he action of the verb Sneer. 

1687 Mi£ge ir, Sneering, a kind of ridiculous Laughter. 
I47 Hare Guesses Ser. 1. (ed. 3) 345 Sneering is commonly 
und along with a hitter, splenetic misanthropy. 2868 
ee Sneer v. 7 b]. X908 Editt . Eev* Oct* 42* lhe Baron 
as equal with her in the matter of sneering. 

b. attrib., as sneering match., E. Angl. dial, a 
tinning match(Forby, a 1825) ; sneering muscle, 


a muscle instrumental in producing a sneering ex- 
pression on the face {Cent. Did. 1891 ). 
Sneering (snlB’rii))., ppl. a. [f. as prec.] 

1. That sneers ; wearing a sneer. 

2681 N. N. Rome's Follies 27, 1 believe the sneering sluts 
laugh'd at me. 1695 Wood Life 23 Mar., Two snearing 
anti laughing wo[men]. 17x6 C’tess Cowper Diary (1864) 
2x4 Lord Townshend is the sneeringest, fawningest knave 
that ever was. 279a Mary Wollstonecr. Rights Worn. vii. 
285 Thou startest from a dream, only to face a sneering 
frowning world. 2823 Lamb Elia 11. Poor Relations , The 
streets of this sneei ing and prying metropolis. 2841 Brown- 
ing Pippa Passes Poems (1905) 168 White sneering old 
reproachful face. 

Jig. 2832 L. Hunt Poems 173 The harsh bray The 
sneering trumpet sends across the fray. 

2. Of the nature of, marked or characterized by, 
a sneer ; scornful, contemptuous, disparaging. 

i6ga L'Estrange Fables 1. clvi, The Fox in a Snearing 
Way advis'd him.. not to Irritate a Prince against his Sub- 
jects. c x6§5 H. Anderson Court Convert 221 You must. . 
With sneering Praise guild' o’er his blackest Crimes. 2772 
Junius Lett. liv. (1788) 293, 1.. will not descend to answer 
the little sneering sophistries of a collegian. 2822 Scott 
Kenilw. xii, His countenance presenting, .the habitual ex- 
pression of sneering sarcasm. 2848 W. H. Kelly It. L. 
Blanc's Hist. Ten Y. II. 326 They were received with a 
sneering indifference. 2877 Dowden Shahs. Primer vi. 78 
Greene's sneering allusion to Shakespere in the 1 Groats- 
worthofWit’. 

Sneeringly, adv. [f. prec.] In a sneering 
or scornful manner ; with a sneer. 

1722 Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) III. 227 This he spoke sneer, 
ingly and by way of derision and Contempt. 2740-2 Richard, 
son Pamela II. 227 Well, Child, said she, sneeringly, how 
dost find thyself? 1823 Byron Br. Abydos 1. v, Sneeringly 
these accents fell. 2865 Miss Bkaddon H. Dunbar ii, J ames 
Wentworth laughed sneeringly. 2886 W. J. Tucker E. 
Europe 243 * They now rejoice in the aiistocratic name of 
Desewffy, said he sneeringly. 

Suee’rless, a. [f. Sneer sb.] That does not 
sneer ; free from sneers. 

1884 Birrell Obiter Dicta 257 A sneerless Gibbon and 
an impartial Macaulay. 

Snee 'ry, a. [f. Sneer sb.] Of a sneering or 
scornful character. 

2872 Lever Ld. Rilgobbin lix, The summary.. was acri- 
monious and sneery. 

Sneesh. (snij). Sc. and north, dial. Also 9 
sneish; 8-9 snisli. [? Back-formation from next; 
but cf. Snush sb., of which the Gloucester dial. 
snish is probably a variant. Ir. Gael, has snaois.] 
a. Snuff, b. A pinch of snuff. 

The verb sneesh to snuff, and sneesher a snuffer, are also 
current in mod. Sc. dial, (recorded from 1801-9). 

2786 Har'st Rig xix, Led on by Malcolm,.. Wha taks 
his snish. 2827 [R. D. C. Brown] Lintoun Green 57 Whan 
takan’ o’ a sneesh. 2874 Hislop Scot. Anecd. 6 She did not 
care one pinch o’ snish ! 
attrib. 2835 [see Sneeze sb. 1 b], 

Snee shing. Sc. {Ir.) and north, dial. Forms: 
a. 8 snishon, -en, 9 -an (8 snichen, snitian), 
8-9 snishin(g. jS. 7, 9 sneeshon, 9 -an, 8-9 
snaeshin(g, sneeshin*, 9 sneeoh.in(g, etc. [Al- 
teration of Sneezing vbl. sb. 2 b, perhaps after 
Highland or Irish pronunciation : cf. Sc. Gael. 
snaoisean , Ir. maoism.] 

1. Snuff. 

a. 2724 R. Smith Poems (2853) 22 Thy vile snichen, and 
thy brose. 2720 Pennecuik Helicon 65 A Mill with Snitian, 
to pepper her Nose. 2724 Ramsay Tea-t. Mtsc. (1733) I. 
91 A Mill of good snisbing to prie. 2762 in Hull Select 
Lett. (2778) I. 314, I have sent you a little Provision of the 
best Preston-Pans Snuff,., with one Bottle of Highland 
Snishon. 2828 Scott Br. Lamm, xii, Bid her fill my mill 
wi' snishing. 2847 Le Fanu T. O' Brim 223 Take a pinch 
iv the snishm. 

(9. 2808 Jamieson, Sneeshin, . . the vulgar name for snuff. 
2826 Scott Antiq. xxi, A’ the siller I need is just to buy 
tobacco and sneeshin. 2824 — Redgauntlet ch. vii. Will ye 
try my sneeshing? 2900 Crockett Little Anna Mark 
xxi, The noblest sneeshan in the worl’. 

2. A pinch of snuff. Chiefly with negatives, 
used to denote something of very slight value or 
significance. 

1686 G. Stuart Joco-ser. Disc, 13, I drew my Box, and 
teak a sneeshon. 2723 Meston Knt. of Kirk Poems (1767) 
25 Else they are not worth a snisben. 2787- in Scottish 
use (Eng. Dial. Diet.). 

3. attrib., as sneeshing-box, -horn, -mill or -mull. 

2727 Ramsay Elegy Lucky Wood x, To tbe sma’ hours we 

aft sat still, Nick’d round our toasts and snishing-imll. 1780 
W. Forbes Dominie 1. 79 His fishing-wand, his sneeshing- 
box. 2786 Burns Twa Dogs 233 The luntan pipe, an’ 
sneeshin mill, Are handed round wi’ sight guid will. 18x6 
Scott Antiq, xxiil, I could take my aith to that sneeshing- 
mull amang a thousand. 2825 Jamjeson Stippl,, Sneeshin- 
Horn , a horn used for holding snuff. 2858 Portequs Souter 
Johnny 28 I’m Souter Johnny’s sneeshin -Box. 

Sneevel, Sc. var. SniveI/ sb, and v. 

Sneeze (snfz), sb. [f. the vb.] 

1. A powder or preparation for inducing sneezing ; 
snuff. Obs. exc. north, dial. 

263a tr. BrutFs Praxis Med. 7 A sneeze of bastard Pelli- 
tory, Pepper, c 1746- [see b]. a 1800 in Pegge Suppl. Grose. 
2857- in Lane. dial. (Eng. Dial. Diet,), 

b. attrib., as sneeze-box, -horn, -lurker{ste quots.). 
^746 J- Collier (Tim Bobbin) View Lane. Dial. (2775) 
40 [Sneeze-horn]. 2825 Brockeit 2V. <7. Gloss., Sneeze-horn 
or Sneesh-horn, a common sort of snuff-box, made of cow’s 
horn. 2838 Dickens 0, Twist xliii, To think of. , the Axtful 
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SNELL. 


Dodger going abroad for a common, twopenny-halfpenny 
sneeze-box! 1864 Slang Did ., Sueeze-lurker, one who 
throws snuff in a person's face and then robs him. 

2 . An act of sneezing ; a sudden and involuntaiy 
expiration of breath through the nose and mouth, 
accompanied by a characteristic sound. 

1648 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, iv. ix. 199 Upon a sneeze 
of the Emperour of Monomotapa, there passed acclama- 
tions successively through the city. 1671 Milton P.R. 
iv. 458 As inconsiderable, And haimless, if not wholsom, as 
a sneeze To mans less universe. 1839 Dickens Nickleby iv, 
The little boy on the top of the trunk gave a violent sneeze. 
1874 Carpenter Ment. Phys. x. i. (1879) 17 Whilst the act of 
coughing can be excited by a mandate of the will, . . we can. 
not thus execute a true sneeze. 

Sneeze (snfz), v. Forms: 5 snese, 6-8 
sneese (6 seniese), 6- sneeze, 7 sneez. [app. 
an alteration of Fnese v., due. to misreading or 
misprinting it as fnese, after the initial combination 
fn- had become unfamiliar. 

Fnese had app. gone out of use early in the 15th cent., 
Its place being mainly supplied by nese Neeze v. The 
adoption of sneeze was probably assisted by its phonetic 
appropriateness ; it may have been felt as a strengthened 
form of neeze. 

In the following places where s«- is printed in modern 
editions the correct reading is fn- : — Trevisa Higdcn (Rolls) 
V. 389; Chaucer Manciple's Prol. 62 (Camb. MS. Gg 4. 
27); Lanfrauc's Cirtirg. 197; Caxton’s Treviso. (Rolls]) V. 
389 footnote j Caxton Golden Leg,, Litanies (= fol. xxii/i 
of ed. 14S3). See also the variants in the quots. below.] 

1 . intr. To drive or emit air or breath suddenly 
through the nose and mouth by an involuntary and 
convulsive or spasmodic action, accompanied by 
a characteristic sound. 


In quot. 1493 = to snort. 

1493 Festivall (W. de W.) 108 b, Whan he berde ony 
man speke of theym anone for gtete angre be wolde snese 
[1483 Caxton fnese] at the nose. 149s Trevisa's Barth. De 
P.R. xvn. xxxviii. 62s Yf it [sc. cununin] is..blowen in to 
the nosethrilles,. .it makith a man snese [Bodl. MS. fnese], 
1540 R. Jonas Byrth Manky nde 30 b, Let her he prouoked 
to sneese with the pouder of eleborus or pepper. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 211 To Sneeze, sternutare. 1582 N. Lichefield 
tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. Ind. 1. xvii. 44 b, To spit or to 
seniese. 1601 Holland/ 3 liny xx.vin.ii. II.2g7lfonechaunce 
to sneese after repast. 1673 Ray Jottrti. Lew C. 403 One 
custom which prevails generally in foreign countieys. .is to 
salute those that sneez. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 35 IP 3 
Being unused to Snuff, some Grains from off her upper Lip 
made him sneeze aloud. 1753 Scots Mag. Nov. 544/2 They 
bowed with a graceful simper to a lady who sneezed. 1849 
Lytton Caxtons 61 You certainly have caught cold ; you 
sneezed three times together. 1872 Geo. Eliot Middlem. 
lxii, There are conditions under which the most majestic 
person is obliged to sneeze. 

b. reft. To bring (oneself) into a certain state 
by sneezing. 

1668 R. L’Estrange Vis. Quev. vii. {1702) 268 By how 
much it is more Honorable to Dye upon a Swords-point., 
than for a Man to snivel and sneeze himself into another 
World. 

2 . collaq. "With at : To regard as of little value, 
worth, or consideration; to despise, disiegard, 
underrate. Chiefly in the negative phrase not to 
be sneezed at. 

(a) 1806 Surr Winter in Load. II. 90 It’s a soil of thing 
a young fellow of my expectations ought to sneeze at. 1838 
Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser. 1. B. Maguire's A cc. Coronation 
via. If any bould traitour. . Sneezes at that. I’d like to 
see the man I igoa Daily Chron. 12 June 9/3 Supposing 
this fire had occurred in Hackney, ..it would have been 
1 sneezed ’ at, if I may so put it. 

(b) 1813 Scott 24 Aug. in Lockhart, As I am situated, 
;63°°or&4 a ° a-year is not to be sneezed at. 1840 Marryat 
Poor Jack 1, She was a prize ‘not to be sneezed at'. 1891 
N. Gould Double Event 82 A thousand pounds, .was not 
a thing to be sneezed at. 

3 . trans. To eject or cast by sneezing. 

1S77 Johnson in /f rtyr Corr. (1848) 128 Horsemen are not 
agreed what that is the foal is said to sneeze, which they 
call a milt. 

4 . To utter with a sneeze. Also with out. 

The allusion in the first quot, is to Catullus xlv. 9-10. 

*851 Tennyson E. Morris 80 Shall nqt Love to me, As in 

the Latin song I learnt at school, Sneeze out a full God- 
bless-vou, right and left? 1873 Ld. Houghton Monogr. 
260 The preacher, .at once sneezed out the name Ker-shaw 
several tunes in various intonations. 

Hence Bnee-zing ppl. a. 

164a H. More Song of Soul a. 1. i. 22 Swift as the levin 
from the sneezing skie. 

Sneezer (snfzor). [f. Sneeze z >.] 

1 . One who sneezes. 


1648 Hexham ii, EenNieser , a Sneeser, 1684 tr. Bonet 
Merc.Compit.m. 65 The Ancients said, that Sneezers. . wei 
indicated by excrementitious humours.. in the Ventricles, 
of the Brain. xSoi Monthly Mag, XII. 224 He proves froi 
Petronius . . that the custom of blessing sneezers was estal 
ltshed among the Romans. 1882 Lubbock Orig. Civil. Api 
495 A sneeze . .is evidence., that the sneezer waspossesse 
by some evil-disposed spirit. 

2 . In various slang, colloq,, or dial, senses : a 
A snuff-box. b. The nose. c. A dram or drink 
esp. a stiff one. d. A pocket-handkerchief. 

The Eng. Dial. Diet, gives other purely dial. uses. 

a. 1725 New Cant. Did., Cog a Sneeser, Beg a..Snu£ 
box. xSxa J. H. Vaux Flash. Did. 1839 Slang Did. 3 , 
D. x8ao Sporting Mag, VI. 271 Hawkins put a treinendot 
nobber on the tip of Paddy’s sneezer, c. xBa 3 E. Moo 
Suffolk Words, Sneeser, or Sneezer,, .also, .means a dran 
1841 J. 1 . Hewlett Parish Clerk I. 290 He knew he shoul 
get a sneezer of something short for his trouble. i8£ 


Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 363 My New York landlord made 
me a ‘ Rocky Mountain sneezer '. d. X857 Slang Did. 19. 

e. Something exceptionally good, great, strong, 
violent, etc., in some respect (cf. quots.). 

1823 E. Moor Sitffblk Words, Sneeser, or Sneezer, a severe 
blow. 1836 Haliburton Clockm. 1. viii, It’s awful to hear 
a minister swear ; and the only match I know for it, is to 
hear a regular sneezer of a sinner quote Scriptuie. 1 bid. 
xiii, I have one [horse] a proper sneezer, a chap that can go 
ahead of a 1 ail-road steamer. 1853 F. Francis Newton 
Dogvane (1888) 242 What a fine breeze we have 1 a regular 
sneezer. 1867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk., Sneezer, a stiff 
gale of wind. 1902 Westm. Gaz . 22 July 3/ 1 I he bail he 
bowled Fry with, .was what he would himself describe as a 
* sneezer ’. 

Sn.ee zeweed. Also sneeze - weed. [f. 
Sneeze v.] 

L U.S. The plant Hdenium autumnale , or 
other species of the same genus. 

x8g6 A, Gray Man. Bot . 224 Helenhmi autumnale, L. 
(Sneeze-weed). 1857 — First Less. Bot. (1866) 130 In the 
Sunflower.. it consists of two thin scales.,; in the Sneeze- 
weed, of about five very thin scales. 1885 J. M. Coulter 
Bot. Rocky Mt. Region 196. 

2 . Austr. (See quots.) 

The two quotations lefer to the same plant. 

1877 F. von Mueller Bot. Teachings 58 The Sneeze- weed 
[Cotula oxCeniipeda Cunninghamii). Ad waif, eiect, .odor- 
ous herb ;. .can be converted into snuff. 1889 Maiden Uscf. 
PI. 195 Myriogyne minuta, . . ‘ Sneeze weed ' of Southern 
New South Wales, 

Snee*zewood. Also sneeze - wood. [f. 
Sneeze v., probably after Cape Du. nieshout .] 
A South African limber tree, flmroxylon utile ; 
also, the wood of this tree. 

1834 Pringle AJr. Sk. vi. 219 A saffron-coloured timber, 
called sneeze- wood, from. the effect of its pungent scent when 
newly cut. 1834 Pappe Silva Capcnsis (18C2) 5 Ptxroxylon 
Utile... Fiom the fact of Us producing violent sneezing when 
sawn or otherwise woiked at, it has received the name of 
Sneeze-wood. 1880 Silver 4 Co.'s S. Africa (ed. 3) 130 
Melkhout, Olive-wood, and Sneezewood. 
b. attrib., as sneezewood spade, stump , tree, etc. 
1877 J. A, Chalmers Tiyo Sot>a i. 7 The sneezewood spade 
gave place to the crooked plough-share. Ibid, xi The 
branches of the sneezewood tiee. x88o Bi.shey Botany 535 
Ptxroxylon utile, the Sneezewood Tree of the Cape of 
Good Hope, furnishes a hard and durable timber. 1887 
Miss E. Money Dutch Maiden (x888) 229 Nodding away 
on his sneeze-wood stump. 

Suee'zewort. Also 6 snoasewoort, 7 -wort, 
8-9 sneeze-wort. [f. Sneeze v.J 

1 . The plant Achillea Ptarmica, bastard or wild 
pellitory, the diied leaves of which are powdered 
and used as a sternutatory. 

X597 Gebarde Herbal 484 The small Sneese woort hath 
many rounde and brittle biaunches. . . The smell of this plant 
procureth sneering. Ibid. 607 Sueesewoort is called of some 
Ptarmica. 1629 Parkinson rarad. 288 We vsually call it 
doubta wildc Pellctorie, and some Sneese wort, but Ellcborus 
albus is vsually so called. 1712 tr. Pomet’s Hist Drugs 
I. 47 Theie is also a Pseudopyrethrum which is call’d 
Ptarmica or Sneezeworc which grows in Meadows. 1786 
Abercrombie A rr. in Gard. A ssist. 48 ( Ptarmica ) or sneeze- 
wort double flowered, 1858 R. Hogg Veget. Kingdom 455 
Ptarmica vulgaris, or Sneezewort, is also a native of Great 
Britain. X90X Scotsman 12 Noy. B/i The sneezewort is 
remarkable for its pungent qualities. 

attrib. 1833 Miss Pratt Flower, PI. Ill, 323 Sneeze-wort 
Yarrow. x86i S. Thomson Wild FI. hi. (ed. 4) 306 The 
sneeze-wort yarrow [Achillea ptarmica). 

2 . Applied to other plants ; a. The white helle- 
bore, Veratrum album [cf. Neeze-wokt]. 

x6zg [see x]. 1671 Skinner Etymol. Ling. Angl., Bot., 
Neese, or Sneese-wort, Hellcborus albus. 1709 W. Tooke 
View Russ. Emp, I. 383 Wolf’s bane ana sneeze-wort 
[note, Veratrum] aie taken against almost all accidents, 
b. American, Austrian sneezewort (see quots.). 
1611 [see Sneezing vbl. sb. 3b]. X760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. 
App. 327 Sneeze-wort, Austrian, Xeranthemum. 1846-50 
A. Wood Class-bk. Bot. 342 Helenimn autumnale, Ameri- 
can Sneeze-wort. 

Sneezing (snz’zii)), vbl, sb. Also 5 snesynge, 
6 aneesyng, 6-8 -ing, 7 Sc. sneism(g, snising, 
snizing. [f. Sneeze v.j 
1. The action of the verb ; an instance of this. 
*495 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. xvn. cxxxi. 688 Powder 
therof [sc. of pepper] makyth snesynge [Bodl. MS. fnesinge], 
*545 Raynold Byrth Mankynde 67 Furthermore she niuste 
be prouoked to sneesyng. 1380 Hollyband Trcas. Fr. 
Tong, Estemuement, a sneesing. 1613 Crooke Body of 
Man 523 In sternutations or sneezings. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 200 Aristotle hath a Piobleme, why sneezing 
from noone unto midnight was good, but from night to noon 
unlucky, 1707 Floyer Physic. Pulse - Watch 220 Sneesing 
promotes the Motion of the Blood, and excites the Pulse. 
1770 Langhorne Plutarch (1851) I. 138/1 A Sneezing was 
heardfrom thenght, x8x8E. Thompson Cullen's Nosologies 
(1820) 203 Contagious inflammatory fever with sneezing. 
1844 Dickens Mart. Ckue. xiv, He was taken with a violent 
fit of sneezing. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 98 Ab- 
normal visceral or reflex movements, such as. .sneezings, 
yawnings, or hiccoughings. 

Beverley 1000 Yrs. Kingd. 31 From Time to 
Time , . there have been Sneesings by a Power of God, as I 
may so express it, of this Prophecy. 

0. pi* Matter emitted in sneezing, rare— 1 . 

*607 Topsell Fonr-f. Beasts (1658) 431 The sneezings of 
a Musk-cat is an excellent remedy against the resolution of 
the sinews or the Palsie. 

f 2 . A preparation or powder inducing sternuta- 
tion ; an errhine ox sternutatory. 06 s. 
x6ax Burton Anat, Mel. 11, v. 11, iv, Sneesings, mastica- 



tories and nasalls, are generally icceiued. 163a tr. Bruels 
Praxis Med. 61 A sneezing of pepper, Hellcbote. 1653 
W. Ramesey Astral. Restored 119 <Df the administration of 
gargarisms, or sneezings, and such like. 

+ b. Snuff. Obs. (Cf. Snee8HIN& i.) 

— ,• .. , r. T-» / nr_\ __ H’l. 

1648 
offers 
(Camden 
Broges, S. 

Poems Sempills (1849) 70 A mill of good blueing to pi ic. 
1720 Swift Irish Feast NVks. 1755 IV. 1. 27 Give us a pinch 
Of your sneezing. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as sneezing-eojfer , - maker , 
-mill, -powder, - tobacco . 

16 xx Cotgr., Stcrnntatoirc, a sneering medicine, or pow- 
der. a 1616 Beaum. & Fl. Kt. of Malta 11. iv, lit ing a 
little sneezing powder in your pocket. 1626 Bacon Sylyit 
§ 38 Sncezing.powder and other powdeis or Liqutns (which 
the Physitians call Errliines). 1643 Dunf rmlinc Kiris 
Sess. Rec. (1S65) 12 Those who. . tabs y r smusing tobacco m 
the most 1 emott. . paii t of y° said yle. 1639 in Macgill < Ud 
Ross-sh. (1909) 377 Walter Dcnuiic, siieisin maker. x68t 
Colvil Whig's Supplic. it. 134 And theie his Sneezing 
Milneand Box lyes. 1812J. H. Vaux Flash Did., Sneezer 
or Sncacing-CoJ/cr, a snuff-box. 

•f b. Sneezing-wort, — Sneezewort. Obs. 

x6xx Co 1 cr. -s.v. Astern tier, Sncesingwoit, or sneesewoit 
of Austria, wild Pellitorie of Spaine. x68a Whu.P.H fount. 
Greece 111. 219 With Jong sharp leaves, with straight .Net ves, 
in shape like Sneering wooit. X741 Compl. Family Piece 
11. iii. 397 You have now in Flower the.. double l'tanuiut 
or Snce/ing-won. 

o. Sneezing brick (see quot.). 

1887 Ay chit. Soc. Did. VJ1. 97 Sneering Brick, imr of the 
names given to the burnt bucks which case the clump befoie 
burning. 

Sneezy (snf*zi), «. [f. Sneeze sb. + -v.] a. 
Of persons : Inclined to snooze, b. Of things : 
Causing one to sneeze ; dusty. 

1839 IIood Sweep's Compl. 41, I fmd niy suppress'd voice 
very uneasy, And comparable to nothing hut having your 
tissue stupe when you are snee/y. 1848 Du kj ns Dombcy 
lvii, Thuy.. have signed their names in one of the old .sneezy 
legist eis. x8g6 Punch 7 Mar. 112/1 Fast winds always 
make 111c feel snappy and sneezy. 

Sneg, sb. Obs. oxc. dial. [ME. snegge, MJ,(J. 
snigye, MUG. snegge , snake, G. siknctkc. J A 
snail. Cf. Snag */;.•'» 

1340 Ayenb. 32 po anliknejz pan J»et ne d.ir 11:131 gnu im* pe 
pope uor pane snegge pet sscawep hint itis homes. *880 7 
in Kentish and Cornish glossaries. 

Sneg, v. Sc. [Oi obscure origin : cf. Snkck ».«J 
trans. To cut. 

Jamieson (1808) also gives sneg as a sb. 

*718 Ramsay Christ s Kiik Cr. m. xii, [She] sneg’d the 
raips fow snack, We’ er knife that day. *7. . Add/ ess of 
Thanks xviii, Bring to the warld the luckless wean, And 
sneg its infant thrapple. 1808-57 in Lng. Dial. Dht. 

Snog-stone. [? f. Sneu jA] (.See quot.) 

18x5 W. Smith Map Strata Mem. 17 The day, with some 
modifications (and in some parts of it beds of Sussex Marble 
or sneg stone). 

Sneipo, v. Obs.~ l [peih. identical with Snapk 
v . 1 and Yz.-] intr. ?To become pinched. 

e 1300 Old-Age vii. in E. E. P. (1862) 149, I sum lie, i 
snobbe, i Mieipe on snovte. [Cf. Sneap-nose.] 

+ Sneir, v. Sc. Obs~ l [app. ropr. OE. snyrian, 
snyrrnn to hasten, if not an error foi star.] intr. 
To sail. 

a 1568 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) i. 190 This 3011 h.iyth 
blythnes and abundance bringis, Naveis of scliippis out- 
t[h]roch pe sea to sneir. 

Sueitb, a. Sc. 1 0 bs. [Of obscure ought,] 
Smooth, polished. Also Jig. 

1313 Douglas sEneid xi. i. 94 The gapand deidly wnuml 
. . Amyd his sneith and fair slekyt In cist bane. x8o8 A. St in 1 
Poems i2i This put the dame in pcifect wrath ; Her words 
they weiena snenh. 

t Sneke. Obs. rare. Also 6 any ke. [Of obscure 
origin.] A cold in the head. 

c 1440 Prornp. Parv. 461/2 Sneke, or the poose, ..uttar ms. 
c 1460 Play Sacram. 616 All tho y> haue y’’ poua-, y • sm ke, 
or y» tyseke. 1330 Pilsok. 272 >1 Sneke, pose, time. 1547 
Loordl Brev. Health tcevi. 100 The 306 ciiapitic doth she we 
of the Pose or Snyke. 

Snell (snel), sb. U.S. [Of obscure origin.] A 
short line of gut or horsehair by which a fish-hook 
is attached to a longer line. 

1839 Uahilett Did. Amer. (ed. 2) 338 Leader, a U 114th 
of finely twisted hair, gut, or grass, for attaching an angler's 
hook to the line ; a bottom. Called also .1 Snell. *883 1 tut. 
Mag. July 381/2 Reeling up his line to the slid! of tin- li*«ik. 
1894 puling XXIV. 452/2, 1. .rigged the strongest leadtr 
and die heaviest sneli and hook m my box, 

Snell (snel), a. and adv. I11 later use Sc. and 
north. Also 1-5 snol, 3 smell, 4-5 snellu. 
[Common Teut. : OE. snel, stteil, »US. (MI.G. 
and LG., MDu. and Du,), OlIG. (MHG.) snel, 
sneli- (G. sclutell), swift, quick, active, etc., ON, 
snjallr (Icel. snjallur , Norw. snjall , snjcll, sneli ; 
Sw. snail, Da. snihl, ; tlic Scand, languages exhibit 
a great variety of senses.] 

A, adj. L Of persons : Quick in movement or 
action; prompt, smart, active, strenuous ; + good. 

In ME. freq. as a general epithet of commendation. In 
later be, ui>c lending towards the sense of 4 diarp, keen *. 

Beowulf 397X Ne meaiuc se wwlLtMinu Wonredes uildum 
ceorle hondslyht giofan. <1 xooo Bi Manna O xflum 52 ii'ir.t, 
bum bio rynig, . .sum 00 loode sneL fepespedus c izoo Trin. 
Coll. Horn, 13 pus, man be waker, aadEbt, and me!,,, and 
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erhche rise. _ ci ggo Meid. Maregrete Iv, Olibrius heitte be 
mai ut of priiun don j De sergaunz were snelle ant broutten 
hire son. a 1300 Body <5- Soul in Map's Poems 334 Jwere 
ben thine cokes snelle, that scholden gon greithe thi mete ? 
*338 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 132 Of messengers fulle snelle 
he sent hider to loke. c 142s Sevan Sag. (P.) 316 The mes- 
sengers were ful snelle, Hastilich the way thay nomen. 
C14S0 Cov. Myst. xii. (Shaks. Soc.) 121 Byd hym with Mary 
abyde and dwelle, For it [is] my sone ful snelle That she is 
with i-wys. 

1720 Ramsay Edinb.'s Saint, to Ld. Carnarvon vi, That 
in ilk action, wise and well, You may shaw manly fire. 17*1 
— Elegy Patie Bimie ix, Jove's nimble son and leckiesnell 
Made the first fiddle of a shell. 1768 Ross Helenore q Fu’ 
o’ good nature, sharp an’ snell with a'. 18x7 [R. D. C. 
Brown] Lintoun Green 91 The Smith, black, bardy, wee, 
and snell, Served round the nappy ale. *859 J. Brown 
Rah 4 Fr. (1891) 10/2 That horny-handed, snell, peremptory 
little man. 1869 J. Robertson Early Relig. Israel (1892) 
Hi- 57 Amos is a lithe, keen, snell man. 

absol. a 1000 Judith 199 (Gr.), pa wear® snelra werod 
snude 3e3earewod. a 1230 Owl 4 - Night. 526 panne erest 
hit is isene Hwar is pe snelle, hwar pe kene. 

Tb. Similarly of animals (or things). ? Obs. 
ax 000 Phoenix 123 (Gr.), Se haswa fugel.. fare® feprum 
snell flyhte on lyfte. a 1000 Andreas 305 On brim snowed 
snol under segle. a 1250 Owl 4 Night. 918 pu farest so dop 
on yde[l] wel pat springe p bi burne pat is snel. 13.. Guy 
Warm. (A.) 4668 Mi stede pai han, pat is so snelle. a 1450 
Le Morte Arth. 2234 Stedys that were bolde and snelle. 
1481 Caxton Reynard xxxix. (Arb.) 106 So subtyl and 
snelle was the foxe, that many tymes whan the wulf wende 
wel to be sure of hym, he sterte thenne bytwene his legges. 
1596 Dalkymple tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. (S.T.S.) 1 . 23 Thay 
[re. solan geese] ar sa snell and snift of flicht. 
f O. Const, to (with sb. or inf.). Obs. 

c 1x50 Canterb. Ps. xiii. 3 [6] Hirae fet liracpe vel snelle to 
aegiotaena: vel to scedende blod. c 1273 Sinners Beware 41 
in O. E. Misc. 73 Ne may no tunge telle.. of pare pyne of 
helle: par-to we beop to snelle. 1340-70 Alex, 4 Bind. 437 
Hie boldus to bulde be we not snelle. 13.. Minor Poems 
fr. Vernon MS. (igoi) 558 To fleo folye *be snelle. c 1400 
Rowland 4 O. 403 To arme hym wele pay were full snelle. 

2 , Keen-witted, clever, sharp, acute, smart. 

c 1425 Seven Sages (P.) 33 The mayster was wys and 
snel. c 1440 Yo?k Myst. xli. xxx Melachiell, that proffett 
snell, Hais tolde vs of that babh so bright, a 1430 Myrc 121 
Teche hem alle to be war and snel, That they conne sey pe 
wordes wel. 1719 Ramsay First Anew. Hamilton x, Europe 
had nane mair snack and snell At verse or prose. x86x J. 
Brown Horse Subs. II. 273 He had no want., of quick, snell 
remark, often witty and full of spirit. 

3 . Severe, sharp, unsparing. 

<11423 Cursor M. 16628 (Tiin.), Sore pei au}te him drede : 
pe folke pat were so snelle [ Cott . fell], a 1560 Rolland 
Crt. Venus iv. x84[To]caus Ladeis to.. be haldin.-Baith 
odious, and snell as ane serpent. 1742 R. Forbes Ajax 
(1753) 17 Fa wi' snell words him sair did snib. 18x6 Scott 
Antiq. xxi, He’s snell and dure eneugh in casting up their 
nonsense to them, as if he had nane o' his ain. 1833 M. 
Scott Tom Cringle xii, Conscience is a rough lad, . .and 1 
am keen and snefl also. 


4 . Of weather: Keen, bitter, severe. 

ax 300 Cursor M. 6018 pe seuend on-sand pat sipen 
fell, Was a weder ful selcut snell [Gilt, fell], 1375 Bar- 
bour Bruce in. 377 Sa hard anoy thaira then assayit, Off 
hungir, cauld, with schowris snell. 1513 Douglas JEneid 
vii. Prol. 139 Chiverand for cauld, the sessoun was so 
snell. x53S Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 342 The snaw so snell 
ay dry vand with sic drift. X677 Nicolson in Trans. R. Soc. 
Lit. (1870) IX. 3x9 Snell, sharp, bitter. 1783 Burns To a 
Mouse iv, Bleak December's winds ensuin, Baith snell an 
keen ! 1822 Blackw. Mag. XI. 1x9 The wintry air is snell 
and keen. 1881 R. Buchanan God 4 the Man III. 209 We 
. .passed the snell season without the loss of a single soul 
aboard. 

6, Grievous, heavy, stinging ; rigorous ; painful. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 7759 O pis batail pat was sa snell, pe 
force a-pon pc king it fell. 13. . Ibid. 16638 (Gtitt.), pai gaue 
him buffetes snell. X4.. Sir Bettes (E) 4312+147 In hys 
hand a mase ful snel, pat was maad off good steel. 1755 
Ramsay To J. Clerk 88 [He] gave the scarlet whore a box 
Mair snell than all the pelts of Knox. 1790 A. Wilson 
and Ep. to Kennedy Poet. Wks. (c 1846) 117 This is the 
last, the snellest lick. That I’ll e’er get frae Fortune s stick. 
1824 Scott Redgauntlet ch. xi, That was a snell law. x87jj 
J. W hite Jottings 154 (E.D.D.), Bear lifes rebuffs, Iho 
they’re aft unco snell. 

b. Sharp-tasted ; pungent. _ . 

1835 Caurick Laird Logan 172 (E. D. D.), That s just 
the mustard I mean, an gay snell mustard he is whiles. 

6. Shrill, clear-sounding. . „ „ . 

c 1730 Robin Hood 4 Bp. of Hereford vu. in Child Ballads 
HI, 108/2 He put his horn in to his mouth, And a snell blast 
lie did blow, c 1820 Beattie Artilta (182 6) 58 Douff like 
drum, and snell like cymble. 

B. adv. 1 . Quickly, promptly, swiftly. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 14946 Wat yee brePer qm..I wernd 
again sun snell? x* ..Guy Warm. (A. 801 TH« 0* him 
answerd snelle, ' Of pat turnament y schal wu telle . c 1420 
Chron. Vilod. 556 Horn ajeyn he come fulle snelle. 189s 
Crockett Men of Moss Hags xlvii, We held fast and snefl 
to the eastward. 

2 . Vigorously, strongly, keenly, etc. 

CX330 Arth. 4 Merl. 1322 (KcJlbing), Pe messengers bad 
him bo telle, Whi it was he lou 5 so snelle. ex 375 Sc. Leg. 
Saiids xxix. ( Placidas ) 5*9 ? et wes ^ ewlt a s ?^ e e 
schrape bis scabbis rycht snel. <*1400-50 Alexander 3995 
Sire Xriis.JWmon >e pan strikis So snelle at he snatirs 
with, c 1470 Henry Wallace a. 230 He saw, As to hys 
sycht, dedehad him swappyt snell. 1728 Ramsay Robt., 
Kirhv fr Sandy (1877) II* S Acs rough night the hlstt ring 
winds^btew snefl 1773 Fekgusson Auld Reeki&^s 
i*8a II 03 AnTtrin* fock may ken bow sneU Auld Reikie 
vnU at morn'mc smell. 1884 R- Buchanan The Lights of 
Leith 1. i, While the wintry gale.. Blew snell thro sail and 
bhroud. 


Snell, If.S. [f. Shell r< 5 .] traits. To tie 
01 fasten (a hook) to a line. 

x8gx in Cent. Diet. 1803 Outing XXH. 123/2 Well-made, 
securely wrapped, double-snelled Aberdeen . . are \ ery satis- 
factory hooks. 

Snelly (sne*li), adv. Also 1 snellioe, 4 snel- 
lich, -lik. [f. Snell a. Cf. MDu. snellike, -lijc 
(Du. snellijk ), MLG. snellik{en, OHG. snelltcho , 
MSw. snidlle sniellelika. J In a snell manner; 
quickly, smartly, severely, etc. 

a xooo Bi Manna Wyrdnm 82 (Gr.), Sum sceal . . snellice 
snere wrtestan, c 1305 Land Cokayne 163 And euch monke 
him taketh on, And snelhch berith forth har prei. c 1325 
Metr. Hone. (1862) sg His sawel-.bes felaw wit the fend, 
That snellik sal it scham andschend. 13 . K. Alis. 2524 
(Laud MS.), Vche bare xii. oper xvj. knuth, Wel arenged 
snelly to fi;th. 

1790 Shirref Poems p. xix, At first he frown’d, and said, 
right snelly, It 's gryte presumption, c 1790 Pickering in 
Bums' Wks. (ed. Chambers, 1857) IV. 91 The snaw drives 
snelly through the dale. 1836 M. Mackintosh CottagePs 
Daughter 70 The thumbkin was maist snelly screwed. 1881 
J. Ballantine in Modern Scot . . Poems III. 30 Snelly the 
bail smote the skeleton trees. 

Snepe, a. rare . [Of obscure origin ; sneep and 
snape in the same sense are given as current in 
Line.] Foolish, silly. 

0x250 Owl 4 Night. 223 Hit pinchep hope wise & snepe, 
Nouht pat pu singe, ac pat pu wepe, 

Snerote : see Snarche v. 
fSnese, V. Obs. rare. [OE. (d)sn&san, f. 
snds spit, skewer. Cf. ON. sneisa to spit,] traits. 
To Tun through with a weapon. 

0x225 Ancr. R. 212 Hwu pe deoflen schulen..mid helle 
sweordes alsnesien [v.rr. snesen, tneasin] ham puruhut. 

Snet(te, error in Phillips (1658) and some later 
Diets, for Suet. 

+ Snetohed, a. Obsr x [? Related to Sneck 
v. 2 ] Slaughtered. 

1567 Golding Ovid’s Met. v. (1503) 108 Like a snetched 
ox Strait tumbling downe against the ground his groveling 
face he knox. 


Snetiel, -ill, etc., obs. forms of Snivel. 

+ Sueve, v. Obs. [Cf. Icel. snefja to scent out ; 
Norw. site v (also snevl, Icel. snejilt) scent, hint, 
suspicion.] traits. To smell or smell at. Hence 
Sne’ving vbl. sb. 

c xaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 37 Alse swin pe uuliefi and wrote® 
and sneuied aure fule. Ibid. 183 Hie . . binimeS . . Elen here 
sene,.. nose here snenenge, and mu8 here smel. Ibid. 207 
He haueS. .mid his qen bihelden pat he ne sholden..and 
alse mid nose sneued. 

Snevel(l, etc., obs. forms of Snivel. 

Sue’ver, a. dial. [ad. ON. snaefr (stem sitkfr- , 
MSw. snafr-, Da. srmver\ also MSw. sitd/m-, Svv. 
sna/, Norw. smbv, simi) narrow, tight.] Narrow; 
slender, slight ; neat. 

1640 Brathwait Lane. Lovers iv. 18 We han store of 
goodly Cattell;..peepe heie and peepe there, aw the wide 
dale is but snever to them. _ 1674 Ray N. C. Words 43 
A Snever-spawt, a slender stripling. x6ox Ibid. (ed. 2) 66 
Snever, slender : an usual Word. 1788 W. H. Marshall 
Yorkslt. II. 334 Snewer, slender and neat. 1855 [Robinson] 
Whitby Gloss. s.v., Snever, Sneever. 

Snevyll, Snevylysshe, obs. ff. Snivel(lish. 
Snew, v. ? Obs. Forms : I sniwan (sniu-, 
sniuw-), 3-4 snywe(n, 3 sniuw-, 4 sneuw-, 4-6 
snewe. [OE. sniwan, = WFris. snije ( sneie , snfe), 
NFiis. sni, sneie, snaie, MDu. sniwen, snien , MLG. 
sntghen, snygen, OHG. sniwan (MHG. sniwen, 
sntgen, snien, G. schneien , dial, schneuen, schneiben, 
etc.) :—*snigwan-, related by ablaut to Snow sb/ 
The evidence for survival in mod,, dial, is very slight j it is 
doubtful whether snew, to swarm, is the same word.] 

X. intr. To snow. 

C725 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) N 117 Ningwit, sniuwi®. 
c 900 tr. Baeda’s Hist. 11, xiii, [If] hit rwe & sniwe & styrme 
ute. 01000 Epist. Alex, in Cockayne Narrat. Angl. (x86x) 
23 Da cwom beer mice! snaw and swa miclum sniwae swelce 
micel flys feoll. 0x250 Owl 4. Night. 620 His hou [=hue] 
neuer ne uorlost, Wan hit sniuw [v.r. snywe] ne wan hit 
frost. 13.. K. Alis. 6450 (W.), Whan hit snywith [Laud 
MS. snowep], other rayneth. 0 1325 Orfto 24s pei it 
comenci to snewe and frese. 0 1400 Lawifal 293 Sche was 
as whyt as.. snow that sneweth yn wynterys day. 1530 
Palsgr. 130 II neige, it sneweth. X746 Exmoor Scolding 
(E.D.S.) X24 Whan [it] snewth, or blunketh, or doveth, or 
in scatty Weather. ..... 

fig. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 347 It snewed in his hous of 
mete and drynke. 

2 . frans. To sprinkle like snow. 

c 1440 Pallad. oti Husb. xi. 332 On kadis thre Of wyn a 
certeyn of this flouris snewe. 

Hence + Snewed ppl. a . ; + Snewing v l. sb. 
1300-1400 R, Gloucester's Ckrott . (Rolls) App. xx. 248 
Temese was po ifrore harde . . & was swipe whit aboue of pe 
snywede snou. c 1400 Laud Troy-bk. 7318 Ihe wynd sesid 
the gret blast, The snewyng then no lenger last. 

Snew, obs. or dial. pa. t. of Snow v. 

Snib, sb.l Latterly Sc. Also 5 snybb, 7 snibbe. 
[f. Snib vl Cf. Da. snibbe, Sw. snybba, in the 
same sense.] A check, shatp rebuke) or snub. 

c 1440 Aiph. Tales 39 * When Hillarion . . was giffen 
alonelie vnto his prayers, he sufferd many snybbis of pe fend. 
*587 Churchyard Worth. Wales (1876) 61 No sorer smb, 
nor nothing nips so neere. As feele much want, yet shewe a 
merrie cheere. 0x601 Pasautl 4 Kath. (1878) 1. 267 Then 
may one.. Rule all pay all, take all, Without checke or 


snib. x68i W. Robertson Phrascol. Gen. (1693) 1067 Tart 
reproofs ; Biting and taunting snibs. c 1740 Skinner Poems 
(1809) 128,1 thought he mighthae gott'n a snib. 1768 Ross 
Helenore 13 Sick snibs as that, may sair to let us see, 'Tis 
better for us to be loose an’ free. 

T Snib, sb. 2 Cant. Obs. A petty thief. 

1607 Dekker Jests to make you Merrie Wks. (Grosart) 
II. 300 Some horse-stealers, some snibs, somefoysts. 1823 
Egan Grose's Diet. Vulgar T., Snib, a prig. Scotch cant. 
Snib, sbJS Chiefly Sc. [Of doubtful origin : 
perh. a. LG. snibbe (G. schnippe), snib (Sw. snibb) 
beak, beak-like point, etc.] A catch or fastening 
for a door, window, lock, or the like. 

1825 Jamieson Suppl. s.v., The snib is the small bolt 
placed under the latch, and fastening the door so that it 
cannot he opened from without. 1869 N. 4 Q. 4th Ser. IV. 
467/2 Most doors have both a snib and a sneck. 1891 
Barrie Little Minister xxii, An unearthly hand piesses 
the snib of the window, the latch rises. 

Snib (snib), vX Now dial, and Sc. Forms : 4-5 
snybbyn, snybbe(n, snyb (6 Sc.), snybe ; 4, 6- 
snib (4, 6 Sc., snibe), 6 snibb, 6-7 snibbe. 
See also Sneb v. [Of Scand. origin : cf. older Da. 
snibbe, MSw. snybba, related to snubba Snub v. 1 ] 

1 . trans. To reprove, reprimand, rebuke, check 
sharply or severely : a. A person. 

Common in literary use down to c 1675. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 18228 Hell hint pan pat gerard grim And 
selcut snarpli snibbed him. C1386 Chaucer Prol. 525 Hym 
wolde he snybben sharply for the nonys. c 14x2 Hoccleve 
De Reg. Pnnc. 2825 But to pe pore, is denyed al grace; 
He snybbyd is. c 1450 Capgravk Life St. A ug. 6 Desiryng 
of him pat he schuld snybbe pe maydenes pat pei schuld 
not be redy to telle sweeh tales. 1515 Douglas Lett. 
Wks. 1874 I. p. xxxviii, He is.. the instrument of mekyll 
harm, and I dreyd sail yit be of mayr and he be nocht 
snybbyt. 1577 Stanyhurst Descr. Irel, i. in Holinshcd, 
Here percase some snappish carper will, .snuffingly snibbe 
me, for debacing the Irish language. 1607 Middleton Five 
Gallants 11. iii, You have snibbed the poor fellow too much ; 
he can scarce speak. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. 139 Hence 
it was that many Bishops, .were checkt and snibt by this 
great favourite to their no small.. discouiagement. 1678 
Bunyan Pilgr. t. 169 Christian suibbeth a is fellow for 
unadvised speaking. 1742 [see Snell 0. 3]. 1836 Carleton 
Fardotougha vi, If Honor comes to be snibbin' an’ makin’ 
little o’ me afore them. 1851 W. Hay in The Lititie o’ 
Moray 64 No termagant tongue. .Dares rattle around us, 
or scold us, or snib. 1854- in dial, glossaries (Nortbampt., 
Leic., Rutland). [x888 Doughty Arabia Dcserta I. 240 
In bitterness of a displeasure he will snib his disobedient 
son with vehement words ] 

absol. c 1440 CArGRAVE Life St. Kath. ill. 261 (MS. Rawl.), 
Theifor 3our grace . . I pray To punch & snybe, jourself as 
3e lest. 

b. A thing, action, conduct, etc. 

In later quots. passing into sense 2. * 

a 1300 Cursor M. 26233 Spous-brecking, and als bordom, . . 
pe biscop agh paa for to snib. 1435 Misyn Fire of Lave u. 
ix. 95 If any of slyke pingis :jee ful seldum wald suyb, to 
scorne he is laghyd. 0 *578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. 
Scot. (S.T.S.) II. 133, [I] wald snibe the same [conduct] and 
schaw thame that law of god. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. (S.T.S.) II. 361 She snibbit the hauiest offences 
of al men in that cuntrie. X631 J. Done Polydaron 3 
Satyricall Poetry.. Snibbing filth in others but retayning it 
in itselfe. 1648 T. Hill Dying Saints Ep. Ded. B itj b, 
Far bee it from mee to snib the movings of God’s Spirit in 
the weakest, .of his saints. 1720 Wodrow Life R. Bruce 
(1843) 93 Mr. Bruce wrote.. that he was ready to snib the 
sinister interpretations the people were running to. 

2 . To check by some repressive action. 

c *500 Lancelot 3387 As at the stok the here Snybbith the 
hardy houndis that ar ken, So farith he. 1513 Douglas 
YEneid x. Prol 13 Wyntyr to snyb the erth wyth frosty 
schouris. 0 1607 Brightman Bright, Rediv. (1647) iv. 117 
Though it [hope] moderate the desne. ., yet it quenches noL, 
nor snibs the earnestnesse thereof. 1663 It. Blair A utobiog. 
(1848) iv. 63 All the corns were thrown down and fully 
dried, the growing thereon snibbed. *674 Bp. Ward Serin. 
30 Jan. 13 The seeds of Piety.. may be trampled on and 
kept under, crop’d and snib'd by the bestial part, 
b. Sc. (See quot.) 

t8o8 Jamieson, To Snib a candle, to snuff it. 

Snib, v. 2 Sc. [Cf. Snib jt£. 3 ] 

X. trans. To fasten (a door, etc.) by means of a 
snib or catch ; to shut in in this way. 

1808 Jamieson, To Snib a door, to fasten it with a small 
bolt. x86x Ramsay Remin. Ser. ir. 185 Quite a vulgar 
body, so much so as to ask any one leaving the room to 
' smb the door ’. 1864 J. Brown Horse Subs., Jeews, H m ry- 
ing them to their appointed place, Jeems snibbed them 
slowly in. x86g N. 4 Q. 4th Ser. iV. 467/2 When a door 
is snibbed it cannot be opened from the outside. 

2 . To catch, secure. 

1813 Picken Poems I. sg I’se . . reveal to you How . . I [re. 
a rat] maist was snibbit. 18x9 R. Gall Poems 134 The 
Dutchmen endeavoured to rin for’t, But fand themselves 
snib’d in a girn. 

Hence Snrbbing-bolt. 

1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm I. 218 Fine water-closet 
latch, with snibbing-bolt and 5-inch joints. 

Snrbbing, vbl. sb. [f. Snib v. 1 -] The action 
of rebuking," reprimanding, or checking sharply. 

a xaoo E. E. Ps. xvii. 18 Groundes of ertheli werld vn- 
hiled are For pi snibbing, lauerd myne. 0x340 Hampole 
Psalter xv. 7 Alswa oure neris, pat is, oure fleschly delites, 
makis vs worthi snybynge. a X400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon 
MS. xxiv. 285 From his wrappe vs schilde, pat we fele not 
pat harde snihbyng, 1451 Capgrave Life St. Gilbert viii. 
73 To encrese of religion and snybbyng of vices. 1596 
Dalrymplb tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 226 This 
Columban was scharpejn snibbing of maneris. 1633 T, 
Adams Exp, 2 Pet. iii. 1 The man of a pure mind is 



SNIBBLE. 


always of a cheerful look, because there are no secret 
snlbbings within him. i6^a D. Rogers Na.ama.ng4 Otheis 
by their snibbing and chiding.. doe blast that bud. *891 
RutlandGloss. 33 Them fox- terriers takes a deal of snibbing. 

Sni'bble. sb. Minin g. [Of obscure origin : cf. 
Snib sb. 3] (See quot) 

1883 Gresley Gloss. Coctl-m. 229 Snibble x see Locker [a 
short iron or wooden bar for scotching tram wheels on m- 
dined roads]. 

Hence Sni’bble v. irons., to scotch. 

3880 J. Nicol Poems $ Songs 79 Away they go, Though 
snibbled wheels may slip. 

Snibel, variant of Snipe -bill 4. 

Snichel : see Snitchel. 

Snick, sbA slang ox dial. [Cf. Snicking vbl. sbl\ 
A snack or share. Usu .pi. 

17*3 Die. Wharton True Briton. No. 59, There is no Room 
for the Encouragement of Industry where the Snicks will 
hardly pay for a Saturday’s Supper. 1888 Berkshire Gloss. 
151 Snicks, shares, halves, *891 Wrench Winchester 
Word-bk. (1901) si Togo snicks,— to go snacks. 

Snick (snik), sb . 2 [f. Snick z>. 2 ] 

1. A small cut ; a nick, a notch. 

*775 Ash, Snick,, .a small snip or cut as in the hair of a 
beast. 1828 Carr Craven Gloss., Snick, a cut, a hollow, a 
notch. x89j[ Leeds Merc. SnppL 4 Dec. (E.D.D.), Mak’ 
a bit of a snick in 't. 

b. An act of snipping or slight cutting. 
i8g8 Ld, E. Hamilton Mawkin v. 67 Just a snick of the 
shears and a dab of walnut juice. 

2. Cricket. A light, glancing blow given to the 
ball by the batsman, sending it in the direction of 
the slips or to leg ; a ball so hit. 

1879 Sat. Rev, 5 July 21 Standing at short-leg to stop 
a snick, he caught Mr. Studd off a leg hit. 1891 W. G. 
Grace Cricket 258 He [short-slip] has to run after most of 
the snicks which pass the wicket-keeper. 

Snick (snik), sbfi [f. Sniok vfi Cf. Sneck 
j< 5.3] A sharp noise ; a click. 

1894 Doyle Mem. Sherlock Holmes 241 Suddenly there 
came from the window a sharp metallic snick. 1899 F. V. 
Kirby Sport E. C. Africa : li 23, 1 pressed the trigger; hut 
only the ' snick ’ of the striker answered the touch. 
Snick, sbA techn. [?f. the first element of 
Snick-snahl.] (See quot. and cf. Snickey a.) 

1875 Knight Biel. Mech. 2230/1 Snick, ..a knot or 
iiregularlty on yarn, removed by passing it through a 
slotted plate. 

Snick, variant of Sneok sb. (latch). 

Snick (snik), v. 1 Obs. exc. dial. Also 6 sneilc, 
7 aneoke. [Of obscure origin.] Used with go, or 
imperatively, and always followed by up, in the 
sense^of ‘ go hang 

(а) 1599 H. Porter Angry Worn. Abingt. (Percy Soc.) 8 
And his men be good fellowcs, so it is ; if they be not, let 
them goe sneik [w.r. snick] vp. 1611 Beaum. & Fl. Knt. 
Burning Pestle in. >, Give him his money George, and let 
him go snick up. 1631 Heywood Fair Maid of West 1. 
Wks. 1874 II. 268 Goe, let your Master snick-up. a 1668 
Davenant Play-Ho. to be Let Wks. (1673) 116 He may go 
snick-up if he hates Nymphidious. [1821 Scott Kenilm. 
xxix, Bidding the steward go snick up, if he came to startle 
us too soon from our goblets.] 

(б) 1601 Shaks. 7 met. N. 11. iii. 101 We did keepe time 
sir in our Catches. Snecke vp 1 1602 Middleton Blurt, 
Master-Constable iv. i, I have been believed of your 
betters, marry, snick up 1 *603 London Prodigal v. i, 
Wheiefore to prison 1 snick vp, I owe you nothing, a 1823 
Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Snick-up, begone; away with you! 
1883 in Eng. Dial. Diet. (West Yks.). 

Snick (snik), Zf.2 Also 8 snio. [prob. sug- 
gested. by Snioic and snee, etc. Connexion with 
Sneok t>. 2 , or with. Noxw. and Icel. snikka, Sw. 
dial, snicka, to carve, whittle, is very doubtful.] 

1. trans. To cut, snip, clip, nick. Also with 
off \ out. 

ex 700 Street Robberies Consider'd, Snic, to cut. 1823 
Jamieson Svppl. s.v. Sneck, Stack, . .to cut with a sudden 
stroke of a sharp instrument. 1862 H. ICingslev Ravenshoe 
Ixiii, He began by snicking the corner of her [re. the doll's] 
foot off with nurse’s scissors. 1873 Ure's Did. A rts (ed. 7) 
1 . 422 The third case-maker., quickly snicks out, with a pair 
of scissors, the superfluous cloth at each of the four cornets, 
b. intr. (Cf. Sniok vfi 2.) 

1863 Rea.de Hard Cash III. 22 The heavy scissors weie 
heaid snick, snick, snicking all day long. 

2. irons. To strike or hit sharply. 

1880 Webb Goethe's Faust li. v. 130 But we nick ’em and 
we snick ’em, Wherever they may stick. 1891 Mrs. J. A. 
Owen On Surrey Hills v. 138 He . . lets drive, or, as he says, 

snicks him , killing him at once. 

b. Cricket. To strike (the ball) lightly so that it 
glances off in the slips or to leg; to obtain (so 
many runs) in this way. 

xm Daily Telegr. 23 Sept., Bales drove him finely for 4, 
and snicked him another 4. 1880 Pall Mull G. 8 Aug. 7 
[He] snicked the first ball he received for 3. 

3. colloq. To cut or slip across or along (a road) 
quickly or sharply. 

1883 Pennell-Elmhirst Cream Leicestersh. 343 The two 
former jumped an uncompromising piece of timber abreast 
into the field beyond;.* the xest snicked the road for the 
corner immediately at hand. 


Snick (snik), ©„3 [Imitative.] 
1. trans. To cause to click or so 


sound sharply. 


again. 


318 

2. intr. To make a sharp, clicking noise. Hence 
Snreking vbl. sb. 

1892 Kipling Barrack Room Ball. 76 Ye may hear a 
breech-bolt snick where never a man is seen.. 1893 Ray- 
mond Gent. Upcott xiv, The snicking of the flmt and steel 
sounded hard and vicious. . , „. 

Snick and snee. ? Obs. Also 7 snio (smk) 
and snee, snick and sneer. [See Snick ok snee.] 

1. a. z >b. To thrust and cut. b. adv. With 
thrusting and cutting. 0 . sb. — Snick-a-SNEE i . 

01643 Howell Lett. 1. xli, None must carry a pointed 
Knife about him ; which makes the Hollander, who is w d 
to Snick and Snee, to leave his Honi“t>heath and Knife a 
Ship-board when he comes ashore. 1663 Marvell Charact. 
Holland 96 When, stagg'ring upon some Land, Snick nnd 
Sneer, They try, like Statuaries, if they can, Cut out each 
other’s Athos to a Man. 1697 Dryden Virgil Note on 
Georg, iv. 660 The monks .. were at snic and snee with 
their drawn knives. 1802 James Miltt. Diet., Stuck and 
snee, a combat with knives, such as the Dutch carry. 

2. attrib. (with knife), = Snick-a-snee 2. 

1842 Borrow Bible in Spain vii, The Spaniaid ..sprang up 
like a tiger,., unsheathing instantly a snick and snee kmfe. 

So f S nicking and sneeing vbl. sb. Obs.- 1 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk $■ Selv. To Rdr., If the humor of 
hulling be but a little fui ther cocker’d, . .snickingand sneeing 
will be nothing else in the world but writing of Book a la 
■mode d' Angle t err e. 

Snick-a-snee. ? Obs. Also 7 -sne. [Cf. prec. 
and Snick ok snee.] 

1. A combat with cut-and-lhrust knives. 

1673 Mrs. Beiin Dutch Lover in. iii, There lies my sword, 
and.. I tell you 1 am as good aL Snick-a-sne as the best 
Don of you all. 1688 B. Willy On Dutch. War in Jane 
Barker Poet. Rccrcat. 11. 56 But .they’ll e’er long come to 
themselves you'll see When we in earnest are at Snick-a- 
snee. 1767 S. Paterson Another Trav. II. 115 We may., 
possibly have a few bouts at snik-a-snee. 

2. A cut-and-lhrust knife. Also attrib. 

1760 Brit. Chron. 6 Aug. 127 One Turner.. with a snick- 
a-snee stabbed her several times in her body.. 1832 Makryat 
N. Forster xlix, Flemish seamen, with their long snick-a- 
snee knives. 1837 — Snarkyyow liv, Jansen . stepped for- 
waid with his smclcasee [sic], the rope was divided at once, 
1863 in Slang Diet. 238. 

Snicker (sni’kai), sb.f Also Sc. snieher. 
[f. Snickek ».] A smothered laugh ; a snigger. 

1837 Holland Bay Path iv, That individual., gave utter- 
ance to an explosive snicker. x8Bx Daily News 5 Apr. 6 
There’s an audible snicker up above. x888 Gunter Mr. 
Potter xiv. 173 There comes a cruel silence, broken only by 
a snicker from Van Cott. 

+ Sni’cker, sbf slang. Obs. (See quot.) 

X796 Grose's Diet. Vulgar T. (ed. 3), Snicker, a glandered 
horse. 

Snicker, sbfi [f. Sniok 0.2 The passage is 
burlesque.] A knife. 

1848 Thackeray Van. Fair vi, If they screak, out with 
your snickers and slick l 

Snicker (sni'kat), v. Also 9 Sc. snicker. 
[Imitative : cf. Nickek v. and Snigger 0 . 1 ] 

1. intr. To laugh in a half-suppressed or 
smothered manner ; to snigger. 

1694 Motteux Rabelais rv. I11, While he said this, the 
Maidens began to snicker at his Elbow, grinning, giggling 
and twittering among themselves, ax 700 B.E. Diet. Cant. 
Crew, Snickering, Laughing in his Sleeve or privately. 1796 
Mrs. M. Robinson Angelina II. 251 ‘You may sneer and 
snicker, and look grand *; cried Sir Edward. 1836 Halibur- 
ton Clockm. Ser. 1. vi, The neighbours snickered a good deal, 
and the Elder felt pretty streaked. 1833 Browning H ere tic's 
Trag.fm, John, snickering, crook’d his wicked thumb. x88o 
J. Hawthorne Ellice Quentin, etc. I. 255 One or two per- 
sons snickered, and others joined in, and almost immediately 
there was a universal explosion of derisive mirth. 

transf. tm&fig. 1837 Holland Bay Pat it xii. 144 And the 
ripples came up, one after another, and whispered and 
snickered in his ears. 1884 Harper's Mag. May 922/r A 
squirrel barked and ‘snickered ’. 1897 Outing XXX. 17 2/1 
Every wee water-course seems to snicker gleefully as it 
romps along. 

2. Of horses : To neigh, nicker. 

1824 Scott Redganntlet let. i, The rascal knows me al- 
ready, and snickers whenever I cross the threshold of the 
stable. x88o M act n . Mag. Jan. 2x7/2 The sturdy colt that 
hinnied and snickered round his mother in the pasture. 

_ Hence Snickering vbl. sb. and ppl. a.; Snrcker- 
ingly adv., in a snickering manner, 

X775 Ash Diet., Snickering, a silly kind of laugh. 
187a Holland Marble Prophecy 78 Much as if for a 
snickering fit or a sneeze, 1878 Browning Poets Croisic 
1 42 Y es, I’m Macrais, and somebody beside, You snickering 
monkey 1 1885 Harper's Mag. Feb. 485/2 They silently— 
and snickeringly — arose and left the theatre. 1893 Advance 
(Chicago) 9 Nov., There had been . .a snickering and chuck- 
fin® m the further part of the room. 

Snickersnee (sni’kajsn?), sb. Also snicker-, 
snikker-snee. [Alteration of Snick ok snee.] 

X. = Snick-a-snee i. 

1727 Boyer Diet. Royal n, Snicker-suee (the Dutch way 
of fighting with poiuted Knives). 1867 Smyth Sailors 
Word-bk,, Snikker-Snte , a combat with knives. 

2. A large knife. 

*775 Ash Diet., Snickersnee,..* long kind of knife. 
X79X G. Huddesford in Salmagundi 86 He pulled out 
his Snicker-snee With imprecations horrid. 1809 Irving 
Knickerb. (1861) x 7 x A host more, armed.. with swords, 
hatchets, smeker-snees, . .and what not. a 1823 Forby Voc, 
E. Anglia, Snicker-snee , a large clasp knife. 1840 Thacke- 
ray Catherine xiv, Drawing his snickersnee, he plunged it 
in the bailiff’s chest. x88s W. S. Gilbert Mikado 11. 37 
As I gnashed my teeth. When from its sheath I drew my 
buickei>suee» 


SNICK-SNAB.Ii. 

f Snickersnee, w. Obs. Also 8 snigger-, 
sneaker-, sneeker-. [f. as prec.] intr. To fight 
with knives ; to use a knife as a weapon. Hence 
•j* Snickersneeing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

Cf. the mod. Line. dial, snickcrsnccsc, used in threatening 
children (‘ If you do that, I’ll snickersneeze you ’). 

x6g8 Fryer Acc.E. India <5- P. 1:9 Boxing among the 
English; Snicker-Sneeing among the Dutch. 1704 N. N. 
tr. Boccalini's Advts.fr. J'arnass. lll. i6 llut when the 
Officers came to infoice the Execution of this Decree upnn 
the Dutch, they were ready to fall to Snigger^ Slice with 
’em about it. x 7 xa Aimui iinot John Bull iv. vii, lie pull u 
out a Case-knife, with which he used to sneaker-snee, and 
threaten’d to cut ins own Throat. 1738 [G. Swim) Cut ions 



shake a snickersneeing knife. 

Sni'ckey , a. rarer- 1 . [? f. Snick sbA] ? I* ull 
of knots or irregularities. 

1843 Disraeli Sybil (1863)72 ‘Soul alive, but those S lull lie 
and Screw aie rotten, snickey, bad yarns,’ said Mistress Carry, 

Sni cking, vbl. sb. [Cf. Snick jA 1 ] The action 
of getting surreptitiously. 

1673 R. Head Cant. Aiad. 103 She hath half share of her 
own Gettings besides a little Snicking by the by. 
Snickle (sni-k’l), sb. Now dial. Also yanikklo. 
[Cf. next.] A snare or gin ; a noose. 

x68x T. Flatman Heraclitus R idem No. 30 (171 s) I. 197 
This was a way of Man-catching which out Friend lin k 
ne'er thought on, for a Man to run his own Head into tin* 
Snickle. 1688 IIqlme Armoury m. 104/1 For l’tkv [li-litiiKl, 
..Snap, Gorge, Snare or Snickle. 1819 in Ilatiield Hist. 
Notices Doncaster (i860) I. 71 Thou hast got a gun this 
morning, I see, and a pocketful of suit kies. _ x8a8 IIkiilk 
Jrnl. 1. 173 The capture of a very beautiful iguana;.. one 
of the boatmen caught it in a snickle. x86a- in dial, 
glossaries, etc. (Yoiks., Nhp., Leic.). xgoa CutOLli-m II vne 
Thompson's Progress 183 A fine cock pheasant with, .a wire 
snickle tightly round its neck. 

Snickle (snrkT),' 0 . How dial. Also 7 sniokoll. 
[Of obscure origin.] 

In Marlowe Jew of Malta iv. v. 1941 the reading is 
uncertain and the meaning obscure. 

1. trans. To catch with a snickle or noose ; to 
snare. Also with up. 

1613 Markham Pleas. Princ. vi. (1635) J f There he some 
which take great delight to snickell or halter the I’ikc. x6xfi 
SuitFU & Markham Country Panne vit. iii. 64H Some 
spring-trappes, to snickle or halter either liiid or Immsi, 
X674 J. W[RiGiir] Mock-Thyestes 128 Seeing his advantage 
pat, He snickles up the eldest cat. a x8oo I’bgok Suppl. 
Grose, Suicklc, to take a hare in a gin. Derb. 18*3 in 
Hatfield Hist. Notices Doncaster (1866) I. 67 [A] giujje- 
kceper. .was.. ill-treated by three men who were snickting 
hares. 1833 [Robinson] Whitby Gloss., To Snickle, to snare 
with a draw-loop as hares are entangled or snickled. 

reft. 1675 Alsop A nti-Sozzo ill. ii. 249, 1 know ho Obliga- 
tion [that] lies upon me to cut the Rope, as often as he will 
Snickle himself. 

fig. 1679 Alsop Melius Inq. u. iii. 248 It seems the Blessed 


foigive either of you. 

2. To draw out by means of a noose. 

_ 1863 Sheffield huiep. Jan., After, .making a new opening 
into the cave, one hound was 'snickled ’ out with a 1100 ,u 
over his head, after about 34 hours' imprisonment. 

t Snick or snee, V. and sb. Obs, Also 78 teako 
or snye, stick or snee, 8 snic or snee ; 7-8 snick- 
or-snee. [orig.ad. Du. sicken ((J. sleeken) to thrust, 
stick, and snijen , snijden (G. schueiJen) to cut, 
with subsequent assimilation of the st- oi the first 
word to the sn- of the second. 

In the first quotation the form suyc indicates a pronutu i.i- 
tion of snijen similar to that in mod. standard IJu. ; the 
later snee represents a variant pron. still widely current in 
Du. and Flem. dialects.] 

1. a. As vb. To thrust or cut in fighting with 
a knife ; to use a knife in this manner. 

a 16x3 Rowland Four Knaves (Percy Soc.) ji I.< t faldii-m, 
polax, Tauncc, or halbert try, With i'letmngs-kiiivt. tiilur 
to steake or snye. 1635 Glaitiiounk ftottunder 1. i, It i , 
our Countrie Custome onely to Stick or Slice, a 1704 T, 
Brown Wks. (1730) IV. i 7 Let the duU-pated Hums snic 
or snee at their Punch-Bowls, or slash for their WIitMVh 
1704 D’Ukfly Hell beyond Hell 55 Fish- wives whom rage 
does enflame To snick-or-snee at Rotterdam. 

b. As sb. The practice of fighting with cut- 
and-thrust knives. 

1670 in 14th Ref. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. IV. 3 7 {They] 
fell upon him with knives (one was found afterwards of 
the Duch fashon, for their snick or snee). xfips Dkvdi.m 
Parall. Poetry $ Paint. Ess. (Ker) II. ijj The representa- 
tion of a Dutch kermis, the brutal sport of snick-or-snrc. 
a 1704 T, Brown \ Dial. Dead Wk> x 7 n IV. 33 The noble 
Combats at Snick or Snee, or some illustrious Sea-fight, 

2. transf. Used to denote one or oiher of two 
possible alternatives or courses. 

1673 Also? Anti-Sozzo 324 Yet that is interpreting Scrip- 
tu re by the sound of words also; so that we are in a Fork, 
Snick or Snee ; and Loth wayes equally undone. 1680 — 
Mischief I mposit. viiL 73 The Question now is, Snick or 
Snee ; T urn or Starve ; Conform or Hang ; Use the Crus# or 
bear the Cross., [i6Sx Reply * Mischiefs,/ /mposit.' 6 One 
would guess this man has an aking tooth to be at U again, 
though with snick or snee, as he calls It.} 

Snrck-suarL Now dud. [f. Snarl sbJ, with 
obscure first element ; c£ the common north. diaL 
snock-snarl% A tangle, knot, twbtf* Also jg. 
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1649 Lightfoot Battle Wasps Nest Wks, I. 383, I could 
deduce such conclusions from these piemtses, that would 
make his opinion.. run so on snicksnarles, that.. he would 
find enough to do to unknot it again. 1675 Alsop Anti- 
Sozzo *77 It were tedious to instance . . how they run their 
Enemies all on Heaps, and perplex their Discouises all into 
Snicksnarles. 1828 Carr Craven Gloss., Snick-snarles , the 
complication of thread, yarn, &c,, the state of its being 
entangled. 1862 Oldham Staiidard 5 Apr. 2/4 (Cassell), 
Somebody must unravel the snick-snarls in the hank which 
somebody else bad no more wit than to tangle. 1883 
Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining 145 Rank, a twist or snick- 
snarl in a rope. 

t Snick-up Obs. rare. [? f. Snick vX\ A 
hangman’s rope ; a halter. 

1623 J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise of Hemp seed 15 A 
Tiburne Hempen caudell well will cure you;.. in Sparta it 
ycleped was Snickvp, which is in English Gallow grasse. 


Snick-u 

ative: cf. 


[Imit- 


LP 2 . Now dial. Alsogsniecup 
LG. snik-up hiccup, Du. snik gasp, 
sob.] A sneeze, sneezing-fit. 

*692 L’Estrange Fables (1694) 397 If there had been but 
a Snick-up in the case, you'd have cry’d ‘ The Lord bless ye 
Sir’. 1879 N. # Q. 5th Ser. XII. 45/2 The turkeys in his 
neighbourhood [Essex] were dying very much this season 
of the 1 snickups '. By this he meant a kind of sneezing fit. 
Sniok-up, v. : see Snick 0.1 
Snid. slang. ? Obs. A sixpence. 

1839 Slang Diet. 34. 

Sui’ddle. dial. Also 5 snythill. [prob. f. 
the stem of OE. snitian to cut: see Snithe v. 
WFris. has snyl (from *snidel) or snile in the same 
sense.] Coarse grass, rushes, or sedge. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 4095 Adryimeere..fullofgladen & 
of gale & of grete redis. pan snyjes par, out of pat snyth 
hill [1 read snythill] . . A burly best. 1794 Wedge Agric. 
Chester 37 Before the cheese is brought into the rooms, the 
floors are mostly well littered with what the farmers here 
call ‘ sniddle a 1800 Peggk Suppl. Grose, Sniddle , long 
grass ; also stubble. Lane. 1845 frnl. R. Agric. Soc. VI. r. 

1 19 The floor of the cheese-room is generally covered with 
. .a coarse grass resembling rushes, called • sniddle ’. i88fi 
Holland Chesh. Gloss., Sniddle, any kind of sedge, Carex. 

Snide (snaid), a. and sb. Cant. Also anyde. 
[Of obscure origin.] 

At adj. Counterfeit, sham, bogus. 

1862 Cortih. Mag. Nov. 652 [To] get ready for the trial, 
and look up the ‘snyde witnesses'. 1868 Temple Bar 
XXIV. 538 Snyde . . means counterfeit or baa. 1893 
Advance (Chicago) 5 Oct., When stripped of their gay 
apparel . . the most of them were very snide religions. *894 
Maskelyne Sharps <$■ Flats 309 A holdout in the vest is 
more use than snide jewelry in the pocket. 

B. sb. 1. Counterfeit jewelry 5 base coin. 

1885 Lisbon (Dakota) Star 27 Mar. 5 They pass by the 
jewels and take ‘ the snide for that is all they know. 1887 
Times 22 Dec. 14/2 Witness caught hold of Clark and said 

* Bill, I think you have a little snide (base coin) on you \ 

2. Comb., as snide-pitcher , -pitching ; snidesman. 

1862 Cornh. Mag. Nov. 649 Every professional thief is 

considered as belonging to the branch of thieving in which 
he excels the most, and he is named after it:.. a snyde 
pitcher, a magsman,. .as the case maybe. 1868 Temple 
Bar XXIV. 538 Snyde-pitching is passing bad money. 
1896 A. Morrison Child Jago in An outer fringe of such 
dippers— such pickpockets— as could dress well, welshers, 
andsnidesmen. 

Snider (snai'dai). [See def.] Snider rifle, a 
form of breech-loading rifle invented by Jacob 
Snider (+ 1866 ). Also ellipt. for this. 

1868 U.S. Rep. Mnnit. War 32 The Snider rifle.. has 
attracted perhaps as much attention as any breech-loader 
in Europe or America. 1876 Voyle & Stevenson Milit, 
Diet. 27/1 The Snider or conveited Enfield rifle cartridge 
1890 Kipling Soldiers Three (1891) 65 The good and 
virtuous people who hardly know a Martini from a Snider. 

Snidge. Now Lane. dial. Also 6 anydge. 
[yar. of SNUDGE jA] A greedy or miserly person. 

1548 Forrest Pleas. Poesy e 97 Forsuchesolaynesnydges 
[dothou] caste reformation by forfeture too the poores 
sustentation. 1835 J. Davies in Trans. Philol. Soc. aits 
Snidge, a greedy, sordid person. 

Sniff (snif), sb. [f. the vb.] 

The phrase in a sniff ‘in a moment occurs slightly 
earlier m dial. : see the Eng. Dial. Diet, , 

1. An act of sniffing ; a single inhalation through 
the nose in order to smell something, usually 
accompanied by a characteristic short snuffling 
sound ; the sound made in doing this. 

1767 Warton Oxford Newsman's V. 34 Oh, cou d I but 
have "had one single sup, One single sniff at Charlotte s 
caudle-cup 1 1798 O’Keeffe Wild Oats 11. 1, Ram over— 

quite fine— I’ll take a sniff of the open air too. 1833J. 
Hook Parson's Dan. n. 1, Then he made a sort of a sniff 
with his nose, because he could smell the dinner. 1868 H. 
Spencer Princ. Psychol. 1. vi. (ed, 2) 1. 100 When the sniffs 
have been continued for some time, scarcely any scent can 
lie perceived. 1883 F. M. Crawford Dr. Claudius 1, [He] 
was taking his evening sniff of the Neckar breeze. 

transf. i860 Mayne Reid Hunters Feast vs. It was a 
sort ofprolonged hiss, that all except Ike believed to he 
the snort of the black bear. Ike. .declared that it was.. the 

* sniff’, as he termed it, of the 1 painter (cougar). 

b. A smell or scent. . 

,844. Hood The Turtles 34 All whiffs, and, sniffs, and 

pufcand snuffs,.. That, as we walk upon the rivers ridge, 
Assault the nose. 

c. Sniffing distance. 

1878 Stevenson Inland Voy* xx. 216 We were within sniff 

0 2! a Anact e ofsniffing in order to express or show 
contempt, disdain, incredulity, or similar feeling. 


1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. n. in. iii, Lambeth.. is met. .by 
nothing but Royalist brocards ; sniffs, huffs, and open 
insults. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge xli, Miss Miggs gave 
a great sniff to the same effect. _ 1884 Manch. Exam. 19 
Dec. 5/2 A look and a sniff which express as clearly as 
articulate words a homely rejoinder [etc.]. 1891 ‘ J. S. 

Winter ’ Lumley xii, ‘ She is downstairs, and I think she’s 
come to stop,’ with a sniff of disgust. 

3. An act (or habit) of clearing the nose by a 
short inhalation. 

i860 All Year Round No. 75. 588 An elderly woman 
labouring under a chronic, sniff. 1883 H. Drummond in 
G. A. Smith Life (1899) viii. *88 The creature, .gives vent 
to a tremendous sniff, as if he had just caught a severe cold 
in the head. 

4. US. A contemptible or insignificant person. 

1890 Gunter Miss Nobody xii, Her mother, .cries out, 

astounded : ‘ Going to marry that little sniff? 1 
Sniff (snif), v. Forms : 4-5 snyfF, 6 sniffe, 
8 - sniff. [Imitative : cf. S nipple v. and Snupf «.] 

1. intr. To draw air through the nose with short 
or sharp audible inhalations ; to clear the nose in 
this way, esp. when under the influence of emotion. 

c 1340 Nominate (Skeat) 88 Man snyffyth and snyuelith. 
c 1400 Beryn 39 She snyffith, sighith, and shooke hire hede, 
and made rouful chere. c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 
284 Pike notyoure nose. ., Snyff nor snitynge hyt to lowd 
lest youre souerayne hit here. 1373 Turberv. Faulconrie 
231 It shall be good, .to skowre the head alone, and purge 
it with some deuise, to force hir snyte and sniffe as men do 
accustome to sneze. Ibid. 232 , To disceme this disease 
of, the bead, the hawke will sniffe often. 2839 Dickens 
Nickleby iv, The little boy beyond alternately sniffing and 
choking, gave no further vent to his emotions. 1883 
Manch. Exam, 9 May 6/2 The ladies were all weeping 
wildly,.. dozens of men were sniffing suspiciously. 

2. To do this in smelling; to smell with a sniff 
or sniffs. Said esp. of animals. 

1788 Cowper Death of Mrs. Throckmorton's Bulfinch 40 
He [sc. a cat].. something in the wind Conjectur’d, sniffing 
round and round. 1848 Dickens Dombey lv, Some dogs. . 
that sniffed upon the road. 1874 C. Keene Let. in Life 
(1892) vii. 160 [A] little animal, always sniffing about for 
mice. z8gg Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIL 341 The patient in 
smelling sniffed with one nostril only. 

Jig. 1863 Dickens Mi it. Fr. 111. xiv, If he came sneaking 
and sniffing about the property. 

b. Const, at. 

179a Mme. D'Arblay Diary 27 June, She. .sniffed at her 
flowers with a sort of ecstatic eagerness. 1833 Marryat 
P. Simple (1863) 339 After sniffing at it two or three times, 
I knew it to be otto of roses. 1863 Tvu>n Early Hist. Man. 
iii. 43 The Fijians, who used to salute by smelling or 
sniffing at one another. 1883 Olive Schreiner Story Afr. 
Farm 1. i, A curious old ewe came to sniff at him. 

3. To show or express contempt, disdain, dispar- 
agement, incredulity, or similar feeling, by sniffing : 

a. Const, at a person or thing. 

1720 Swift Grand Question Wks. 1733 IV. 1. 109 So then 
you look'd scornful, and sniff at the dean. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. 1. vi. iv, Camille Desmoulins, and others, sniffing 
at him for it. 1864 — Fredh. Gt. xvi. x. (1872) VI. 262 Our 
Shopkeepers of the Rue St. Honor6 would sniff at such a 
lodging. 1888 Times 6 July 9/3 Superior persons.. will 
doubtless sniff at the expression of opinion upon these topics 
by the House of Lords. 

b. Without const. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. vi. ii, Dusky D’Esprdmdnil does 
nothing but sniff and ejaculate. 1871 Mrs. Whitney Real 
Folksxv ii, She did not sniff ; she was a great deal too much 
a lady. 1881 Besant & Rice Chapl. Fleet I. 91 Mrs. 
Gambitt sniffed disdainfully. 

4. trans . To take up, draw in, (air, etc.) by 
inhaling through the nostrils. 

1796 Mme. D’Arblay Camilla 1. 147 Seeing he was sniff- 
ing up the eau suave without looking at her. 1822-^7 Good 
Study Med. (1829) III. 189 Cold water may be sniffed up 
the nostrils. 1828 Lady Granville Lett. 29 July (1894) II. 
29, 1 sniffed up country air, and felt better and better every 
mile. 1873 Agnes Matheson in Mem. Minister's Wife 
(j88i) vii. 98, 1 can sit and sniff in the sea-breezes, 
b. Without adv. 

1843 Sir C. Scudamore Med. Visit Grafenberg 7$ Head- 
bath twice a day; and to sniff water freely several times 
in the day. 1836 Kane Arctic Explor. II. xiii. 138 Dr. 
Hayes., came aft and crawled upon deck to sniff the day- 
light. 1870 R. Brough M. Lynch x, [He] could sniff the 
sea breeze through the counting-house window. 

<5. fig. or in fig. context. 

1864 Dk. Manchester Crt. Soc, I. vii. 106 Sniffing a 
far-off scent of battle with the restless craving of the war- 
horse. 1881 Besant & Rice Chapl. fleet 11. x. His turn-up 
nose seemed so joyfully to sniff the incense of praise. 

5. a. To smell (a thing). 

a 1843 Hood Toum $ Country v, For meadow-buds I get 
a whiff of Cheshire cheese,— or only sniff The turtle made 
at Cuffs. 1871 B. Taylor Faust 1. iii. (1875) II. 28 The 
platter-licker, he sniffs the roasting. 

b. fig. To perceive as if by smell ; to smell or 
smell out (a plot, etc.) ; to suspect. 

1864 C. Knight Passages Work . , Life I. iii. 17s Lord 
Sidmouth, as was his wont, had sniffed a plot from afar. 
*873 C. M. Davies Unorth. London (1876) 43 It is not only 
Rome that sniffs heresy in independent thought or action. 
1899 C. Scott Drama of Yesterday I. xvi, 538, 1 sniffed 
more prey. . . . , 

6 . To regard (something) with contempt or 

scorn ; to sneer at. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. tu v. viii, Thus some, with, up- 
turned nose, will altogether sniff and disdain Sansculottism. 

7. To utter with a (scornful) sniff ; to express by 
means of a sniff. 

1839 Meredith R. Feverel xl, ‘Are you cold ? ’ she would 


ask, smiling charitably. 'I am.’.. ‘You always appear to 
be,' the bosom sniffed and snapped,. *865 A. Smith Sum- 
mer in Skye i. 24 Fastidious Edinburgh sniffs disdain. 
1870 Mrs. Riddell Austin Friars , iv, * Of couise you 
would forgive anything from her,’ sniffed, Melinda. 

Hence Sni'ffer, one who sniffs {lit. andyi[g.). 
1864 Realm 1 June 8 Sniffer and snorter. 1889 Pall Mall 
G. 30 Jan. 3/1 Those who are deaf and those who are sniffers. 
Sniffing (snrfirj), vbl. sb. [f. Sniff ».] The 
action of the vb.; an instance of this, a sniff. 

137S Turberv. Faulconrie 231 Youmayrubbe..thepalIate 
of your Hawke with the saide powder, and not feede hir 
after it, vntili such tyme she haue lefte snytingandsniffing. 
1842 Thackeray Fitz-Boodle's Conf. Wks. 1869 XXII. 229 
People looking and making a strange nasal noise (it Is 
called sniffing). 1872 Huxley Physiol, iv. 90 Sniffing is 
a more rapid inspiratory act, in which the mouth is kept 
shut, and the air made to pass through the nose. 1893 
Selous Trav. S. E. Africa 421 Sometimes these sniffings 
were very loud. 

attrib. 1899 A llbutt's Syst. Med, VII. 870 Obstructive dis- 
eases of the nose . .occasion sniffing movements of the face. 

Snvffing, ppl. a. [f. as prec.] That sniffs, in 
senses of the vb.; characterized by sniffing. 

1831 Carlvle Sort. Res. 1. x. To him thou, with sniffing 
charity, wilt protrusively proffer thy hand-lamp. 1837, — 
Fr. Rev. 11. 1. x, What a humour the once sniffing mocking 
City of Paiis. .had got into. 

Hence Sni'ffingly adv., with a sniff (esp. of 
scorn or contempt). 

1873 Bayne in Contemp. Rev, XXI. 411 He glances at 
Cromwell’s speeches jauntily, sniffingly, in a mood of pleas- 
ant indifference dashed by cynicism. 1893 K. Grahame 
in National Observer 23 Sept. 487/1 Charlotte turned away 
sniffingly. 

Sniffle (sni’fl), sb. 1 [f. Sniffle ».] 

1. The sniffles, the snuffles. Also U.S. slang, 
a fit of low spirits. 

1823 Jamieson Suppl., Sniffles, that difficulty of breathing 
through the nostrils, which is caused by cold in the head. 
*903 A. Adams Log Cowboy xviiL 279, 1 hope you won’t get 
the sniffles and tell any [sc. gloomy tales]. 

2 . AJ|>act of sniffling ; a slight snivel or snuffle. 
1880 Meredith Trag. Com. (1881) 19s ‘You have been a 

little weak,' the phantom said to her, and she acquiesced 
with a soft sniffle. *883 Martincau Tykes Eth. Tit, (1886) 
II. 1. v. 174 A curve in the nose, a colour of the hair, a 
sniffle in the voice. 

Sni ffle, sbJ Weaving. [Origin obscure.] A 
form of ravel or separator. 

1805 J. Austin in Trails. Soc. Arts XXIII. 242 An uni- 
versal ravel or sniffle, useful at the beaming of all kinds of 
webs. This machine is of itself complete, and will beam 
from the coarsest to the finest web. 

Sniffle (sni-Pl), v. Also 9 dial, snifle. [Imit- 
ative : cf. G. (now dial.) schniffeln, f schnifeln, 
and see Snivel v.. Snuffle v.] intr. To snivel 
or snuffle slightly; to sniff. Also (with that and 
compl.), to say with a sniffle. 

The vbl. sb. and ppl. a. are recorded much earlier. 

1819 Scott Leg. Mantr. xiv. So saying, and. .sniffling a 
little to swallow his grief, he turned from the heart-rending 
spectacle. 1846 Landor Imag. Conv. Wks. 1833 II. 228/2 
He does not sniffle : to my ears he speaks plain English. 
*883 L. A. Lambert Notes on Ingersoll vl. 57 And yet you 
sniffle that He killed art. 

b. transf. Of a breeze. (Cf. next.) 

1883 Runciman Skippers <£ Shellbacks 143 About nine it 
began to sniffle and blow a bit. 

Sniffle? (sni-f 1 m). [f. Sniffle &.] 

1, A strong, smart, or brisk breeze or wind. 

1768 Ross Helenore 32 Wi weet an wind sae tyte into my 

teeth,. . I gat na sik a teazle this seven year.. . I maun na ilka 
day be coming here, To get sic sniflers [i78g snifters]. 1833 
M. Scott Tom Cringle viii, At length the sniffler reached 
us, and the sharp little vessel began to speak. 189* Cent. 
Diet., Snifter, a capful of wind. 

2. One who sniffles. 

1887 W. S. Gilbert Rtiddigore 11, Sniffler, snuffler, waiter, 
weeper. 

Sniffling (sni-flig), vbl. sb. [f. Sniffle ».] 
Snivelling ; snuffling ; *j* canting discourse. 

1653 Clarke Papers (Camden) III. 6 This answer not 
satisfying them they went to the Councell of State with 
another peticion, where they had much more sniffling but 
went away free men. 1836 Howard R . Reefer xiu, You will 
. .oblige me by not taking snuff. . , the sniffling is abominable. 
1840 Thackeray Catherine ii, The tip of hei nose as red as 
fire with sniffling and weeping. 1873 B. Harte Fiddlettrum 
13 There now— stop that sniffling. 

Sniffling, ppl. a. Also 7 sniffeling, J -8 sniff- 
ing. [f. Sniffle v.J That snivels or snuffles; 
characterized by sniffling. 

1631 Weever Anc, Funeral Mon. 40 A sniffing conuenticle 
or companie of proud Sectaries. 1634 Gayton Pleas. Notes 
iv. ii. 181 Notwithstanding his sniffeling example of Amadis 
Du Gaull, or any other puling Knight. 1x1796 Pegge 
Derbicisms (E.D.S.) 123 A snifl-ing cold,. . a slight running 
disorder in the nose. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xlvii, When 
you were a little spalpeen, with a sniffling nose. 1890 Mrs. 
Barr Friend Olivia xiv, A pretty crowd of sniffling, sneak- 
ing varlets he has been feeding and pampering ! 

S niffy (snrfi), a. dial, and colloq. [f. Sniff a] 
Prone or inclined to sniff ; scornful, contemptuous, 
disdainful ; disagreeable, ill-tempered. 

Sniffily and Sniffiness have also been used in recent 
periodicals, etc. 

*871 C. Gibbon Lack of Gold xx, Her curt sniffy manner 
did not alter in the least. 1896 Wesim. Gas. 4 Dec. 2/x 
When Lothair's sniffy I keep out of his way. 

S nlf h, sb. techn. [f. Snift v. ; cf. dial, snift a 
scent, whiff, etc.] (See <juot. and Snifting vbl. sb.) 
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1800 Times 7 Aug. 10/2 The whole of the 'snift' 1 (which is 
the waste in bottling aerated waters) is saved by this machine. 

Snift (snift), v. Now chiefly dial. [Imitative: 
cf. Snifter v. 3 and older Da. snifte, snyfte (Da. 
snifte), Svv. snyfta (MSw. snypta, sniipta ).] 

1 . intr. To sniff, in various senses. 

The vbl. sb. is recorded much earlier. 

1703 Thoresby Let. to Ray (E.D.S.), Snift, to draw the 
wind smartly up the nose. 1744 Desaguliers Exp, Philos • 
it. xii. 474 The Air makes a Noise.. like a Man snifting 
•with a Cold. 176a Sterne Tr. Shandy vi. v, He shall 
neither, .hawk, or spit, or snift. x8oi H. F. Cary Mem. 
I. j 86 With her mouth and nose drawn up on one side, and 
snifting through the latter, which.. is the highest elevation 
of her mirth and gladness. x8z8- in dial, glossaries and 
texts (N. Cy., Yks., Lancs., Leic., Northampt., Warw., etc.). 
,11845 Barham Ingoldsby Leg. Ser. 111. Brothers ofBirch- 
ington lx, Father Richard.. At once began coughing, and 
snifting, and sneezing. 1893 Kipling Many Invent. 13 More 
steamers came along snorting and snifting at the buoys, 
b. fig. (With after or at.) 

1824 L andqr Iiuag Corn., Bf>. Burnet fy Humphrey Hard- 
castle Wks. 1853 I. 46/2 It now appears that they weie still 
snifting and hankering after their old quarters. 1824 Spirit 
Public Jrnis. (1825) 304 He lias seen ‘Life ’,and dvm vivi- 
inns vivamus is a motto not to be snifted at. 

e. Of an engine, etc. : To blowout air or steam. 
1865 Smiles Lives Boulton # Watt 135 The machine 
snifted at many openings. 

2 . trans. To draw up by sniffing; to sniff the 
smell of. rare. 

1736 Ainsworth i, To snift up, mucum resorbere. 1798 
Mme. D’Arblay Camilla iv. viii, I would sooner snift 
thy farthing candle once a day, than sustain that nasal 
cadence ever moie. 

Snifter (sni'ftai), sb. Chiefly A. and north, 
dial. [f. the vb.] 

Various other dial, senses are recorded in the Eng Dial. 
Diet, and Jamieson's Sc. Diet. 

1 . A strong or rough bieeze or wind. 

X789 [see Snifflcr i]. 1866- in not them dial, glossaries. 
i88<5 Bret Ham c Snowbound 121 This Sb no bli??aid, hut 
a regular two-days' snifter. 1897 F. T. Bull sM Cruise 
‘ Cachalot ’ 350 Theie came a 1 snifter ’ from the Bills that 
caught her unprepared, making het reel again. 

2 . pi. A bad cold in the head, or the stoppage 
of the nostrils caused by this ; the snuffles. Also, 
a disease of poultry (see quot. 1 844). Sc. 

1808 Jamieson, Snifters , a stoppage of the nostrils from 
cold, which occasions frequent sniffing. x8a8 Moir Mansie 
Wauch xvii, I asked him. .about.. curing the sturdie, and 
thesnifters. 1837 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 71 The blessedness 
of having a head clear of snifters. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. 
Farm II. 260 The only disease [among fowls] I can lemem- 
ber to have seen in winter is whaL is vulgarly called the 
snifters, that is, a discharge of matter from the nose, which 
causes a noise in the nose like stilled breathing. 

3 . A sniff. Chiefly dial. 

a 1835 Hogg Good Man A lloa. xxxiii. Poems (1 B65) 309 The 
palfrey dash’d o’er the bounding wave, with snifter and with 
stenne. 1866- in Sc., Yks., Lancs, dial, glossaries and texts 
(Eng. Dial. Did.). 1884 Good Words May 324/2 With a 
snifter of the nostrils he emits a dry, lespiratory sound. 

Snifter (sni’ftaj),®. [Imitative: cf. Snift zi.] 

Other purely dial, senses are recorded in the Eng. Dial. 
Did as, to giggle, to snow slightly, «tc. 

1. intr. To sniff, snivel, snuffle. 

c 1340 Nominate (Skeat) 152 Man snyfterith and nose snyt. 
X483 Cath. Angl. 347/1 To Snyfter, revmatizare, fleum- 
aticare. 1611 Cotgr., Brouffer, to snurt, or snifter with 
the nose, like a horse. Ibid., Nifler , to snifter, or snuffe 
vp sniuell; to diaw it vp by drawing in the wind. 1719 
Ramsay end Answ. Hamilton xii, Gin I can snifter thro’ 
mundungus. 1825- in Sc. and north, glossaries and texts 
(Eng. Dial. Did.). 1835 Hogg Tales 4- S/e. V. 266, I 
was obliged to.. snifter like a whipped boy. 1853 Hickje 
tr. Aristoph, (1872) II. 550 He would have lain sniftering 
if he was a coward. 

2 . trans. With out : To utter (words) in a snuffling 
manner, rare. 


x88o W . Grant Christ our Hope , etc. p. xx, He is indeed a 
foiciblc speaker, snifteiing out his words with the quaintest, 
queeiest accent. 

Hence Sui’fterer ; SniTteriug ppl. a. 

1790 A. Wilson Rally's Mistake Poems 1876 II. 41 Nae 
sniftering dog had he, I wat, To air’t him to the lanely 
spat Whare ony creature lay. a 1800 Pegge Sufpl. Grose, 
Snifteiing fellow; a shuffling sneaking fellow. Lane. 1855 
[Robinson] Whitby Gloss., Sniff e,.. to have the habit of 
puffing in audible successions through the nostrils, as a 
‘ snifterer 

Snifting, -vbl. sb. [f. Snift v.] a. The action 
of sniffing; also at (rib. b. (See quot. 1890 and 
Snift sb.) 


C1430 Freemasonry (Halliw. 1840) 36 From spyttyni 
and snyftynge kepe the also. 1755 Johnson, Snuff ,.. 1 
sentment expressed by snifting. 1849 Craig s.v. Shu 
The snifting noise made by the ah in making its escap 
logo ‘-”£7* 5 Nov, 4/r There is no necessity for what und 
the ordinary system is called ‘snifting ’—the process t 
which the air in the bottles is allowed to escape. 

Sni fting, ppl, a. [f. Snift v,] Snifting valv 
a valve through which air may be expelled fro: 
the cylinder of a condensing steam-engine. £ 
t snifting clack , pipe, 

d ^liers Exp, Philos. II. 474 This is call 
tne bruiting Clack, because the Air makes a Noise eve 
time it blows thro' it, like a Man snifting with a Cold. x8 
om eaton 1. 227 The steam, finding a passage at t] 
snifting clack blows out thereat. [1873 Evers Steam 
Steam Mng. .111. 50 A valve to preserve tne vacuum, whii 
valve, from the peculiar noise it made, was called the sniftii 
valve, or snifting clack.) 


( 1 ) i 759 H. Wood Pat. Specif No. 739. 2 If the hot air 
be driven into the cylinder with a force, superior to the 
pressure of the atmosphere,, that force will drive, out the 
condensed air thiough what is now called the snifting pipe. 

(c) x8az J. Robison Syst. Mech. PhiL II. 61 The steam 
from the boiler will immediately rush in, and. .will mice 
the air to issue by the snifting-valve. 1846 A. Young Naut. 
Did. 302 The tail-valve, or snifting-valve, is at the opposite 
side of the air-pump from the condenser. 1878 Thurston 
Growth of Steam-Eng. 138 A snifting-valve, k, opens when 
the engine is blown through. 

t Sni-ftyyA Sc. Obsr 1 [f. Snift v. Cf. Sniff 
sb. 4.] An insignificant person. 

1660 Baillie Lett. (1842) III. 412 To.. be accounted poor 
feckless sniffles, who has no witt nor action to end what he 
has so magmficentlie begun. 

Snifty (sni-fti), a. U.S. slang, [f. Snift v.] 
Having a pleasant or agreeable smell. 

1891 in Cent. Did. 

Snig (snig), sb? Also 5-6 snygge, 6, 8-9 
snigg. [Of obscure origin.] 

1 . A young or small eel ; a giig. In later use 
a distinct species of eel (see quols.). 

1483 Cath. A ngl. 347/1 A Snygge, vbi a ele. 1570 I.f.vins 
Mamp. 118/44 A Snig, angntllse genus. X586-7 Shuttle- 
worths' Acc. (Chetham Soc.) 35 Syxtcne snyggos, ij* ij d . 
1601 Holland Pliny ix. li, Those sci apings (as it were) 
which are fietted from them f sc. eels], in time come to take 
life, and prove snigs. 1664 II. Power. Exp. Philos . 1. 33 
Eels in Vinegar.. appear like small Sil ver-Kclls, or little 
Snigs. 1688 IIolmf. Armoury n. 335/x An Iiel, first a 
Fausen, then a Grigg, or Smgg, then a Scafiling, then a 
little Eel [etc.], c 1746 Collier (Tim Bobbin) View Lane. 
Dial. (1775) 43, I feel .lioose os fat os o Snig. 1782- in 
dial, glossaries (N. Cy., Lane., Chesli., Warw,, Wilts., 
Hants., etc.). *836 Yaihhsi.l Brit. Fishes II. 302 The 
Hampshire Snig differs from our other Eels in its habit of 
loving and feeding during the day. 1863 II. C. Pknnrll 
Angler- Naturalist 400 The Snig, or Medium-nosed Eel 
(Anguilla medioroslns). 1883 G. C, Davies Norfolk 
Broads xxxi. (1884) 242 The gng or snig, a yellowish eel 
with a piojecting under-lip. 

fig. xs8x J. Bell Haddon's Answ. Osorhts 384 b, This 
lieioycall Gyant .. despising and loathing these small 
smggcs of Babish Iladdon. 

2 . atirib. and Comb., as stiig-eel, -pie, -pot, etc. 
Other examples are given in the ling. Dial. Did. 

*836 Yaruell Brit. Fishes II. 301 Anguilla utcdloraslris, 
Snig Eel. 1861 Waugh Rambles Lake Cy. 24 They’d etten 
so mich snig-pie. .that [etc.]. *865 G. F. Berkeley Life 4 
Recoil. II. 316, I was looking at some snig-pots..in my 
fishery. 1883 Day Fishes Gt . Brit, II. 242 Sharp-noscd- 
eel, Dublin-eel, Broad-nosed-eel, Snig-eel. 

+ Snig, sb? Obs,~ x [Cf. Snioz7 ., and Nig jA 1 ] 
A covetous or avaricious person. 

1629 Gaule Holy Madnesse 322 A Couetous Man. .hath 
moie Names, than euerhe was diristend with. The Best 
call him no better, than you would call a Wretch Cm k, 
Snig, Gripe, Shaike [etc.], 

■fSnig, sb? Obs. rare. [?Dim. of Snag jA 1 ] 
A slight projection or process. 

1649 J. Bulwer Pathomyot. II. i. 50 The other [muscle] 
ariseth from the Snig of the seventh Vertebre of the Neck. 
7ijVf.,The knob of the first vertebie of the Neck, which 
holds Analogy with the Snigs of the other vertebres of the 
Back. 

•f Suig, v. Obs .— 1 (Sense not quite clear : cf. 
Snig sb?) 

1642 D. Rogers Naaman 2x1 Others are so dangerously 
worldly, snigging and biting, usurets, hard and oppressing. 

Snigger (sni-gsa), sb? [f. Sniggee v? Cf. 
Snickee 5& 1 ] An act of sniggering ; a slight or 
half-suppressed laugh 5 a snicker. 

1823 Bee Did. Turf 16a Snigger, ill-suppressed laughter. 
X830 Examiner 677/2 He appeared to have a constant 
snigger lurking under his frown. 1855 J- H. Newman 
Callista (1890) 64 Juba. .indulged himself from time to time 
in an inward laugh or snigger. x88a * F. Anstly ’ Vice 
Versa vi. 127 Suspecting that the faint sniggers he heatd 
were indulged in at his own expense. 

Jig. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xx. v. (1872) IX. 77 Ages. . 
which have lost their mirth, and become ail one snigger of 
mock-mix th. 

Snigger, sb? local, [f. Snigger v. 2 ] A kind 
of grapple used by salmon poachers. 

X90X Scotsman 29 Maich 7/1 Labourers .. poached for 
salmon on the Don . .by means of sniggers. 

Snigger (snrgru), v? [Imitative: cf. Snickee v.] 
1 . intr. To laugh in a half-suppressed, light 
or covert manner ; to snicker. 



_ ’ Diary July, Mi . Feather-Hone enjoyed i 
pi odigiously, sniggering and joking. 1822 Scorr Rigel iii 
So they let me go, and rode a’ sniggering, laughing, amt 
loundmg in ilk ither’s lugs. 1867 Carlyle Reimnis. (i88t> 
h. 15 He never laughed loud, and indeed oftener sniggered 
slightly than laughed in any way. 1887 Jrsborp Arcady 
iv. 1x2 They snigger and grin sometimes, and then turn 
away as if ashamed of themselves. 

fig. 1894 Mrs. Olipkant Hist. Sh. Q. Anne vii. 364 The 
younger world, .still sniggers in its sleeve [etc.], 
b. Const, at or over. 


faults of the self-styled righteous with uncommon satis- 
faction. 1887 Jefferies Amaryllis xiv, He kind of 
sniggered in a foolish way at Amaryllis. 1899 Q. Rev. Apr. 
487 Noiwich has ceased to snigger over the youthful indis- 
cretions of George Borrow. 

o. dial. (See quote.) j 


1823 E. Moor Suffolk Words, Snigger, Sniggcrcn, exult- 
ing, boasting, jeering. <11825 Fouby Vpc. E. Anglia, 
Snigger, to sneer ill-naturedly. 

2 . trans. To utter with a snigger. 

1857 Kingsley Two V. Ago I. 96 1 Don’t you wish yoms 
was, Doctor?’ ‘Eh, eh, eh,’ sniggered Ileale. 1905 1 *. 
White Patient Man xiv, ‘Then he has the oddest way of 
keeping it,’ sniggered Mrs. Aichic. 

Sni'gger, v? local. [Of obscure origin : cf. 
Sniggle v?j trans. To catch (salmon) by moans 
of weighted hooks. 

1886 Pishing Gas. 30 Jan. 58/1 In the way of grappling— 
or .sniggering, as it is more politely teiincd — i. 1* , (bagging 
the river with huge giapples and lead attached for the 
putpose of keeping them to the bottom of the pool. X898 
Scotsman 19 Nov. (i The ballills. .said they had 110 doubt, 
from the position and movements of the accused and his 
companions.., that they were ‘sniggering 1 .salmon. 
Sniggerer (snrganw). [i. Kniuuku w. 1 ] One 
who sniggers or laughs covet lly. 

1860 Dickens in All 1 'ear Round 5 May 87 The sniggerer 1 . 
tempt him to secular thoughts of marbles, xgox ( 1. 1 >m r.t as 
Ho. <w. Green Shutters 18a Gourlay ce.i.sed to 1 tue a tap lor 
the sniggerers. 

Sniggering (sn i’goriij), vbl. sb. [f. Snigger ?>. 1 ] 
The action of the vb. ; half-suppressed laughter. 

1775 Asu Did., Sniggering,.. a .silly kind of laugh. 
X779 Mme. D’Aihilay Diaiy Oct., 1 ..had lu-en obliged to 
turn my head another way, that my sniggering might not 
sooner make him see his mistake. 1823 [sec Snicokr r».‘ 
1 c]. 1865 Sat. Riv. 4 Mar. 245 The smggeting of every- 

body around one over indecorous inuendos. 1876 Fin 1 min 
in Stephens Life (1895) II. viii. 144 'lhe sniggering only 
shows what a move it was. 

Sni ggering, ppl. a. [f. as pree.] 

1 . Of the nature of, accompanied or characterized 
by, a snigger or sniggers. 

1793 in W. Roberts Looker-on No. 54 (1794) II. 3x2 Hip 
here, jade, and bring with thee Jokes and sniggering jollity. 
1876 U'orld V. 21 The writer’s innuendoes and sniggering 
asides.. are coarse and disgusting. 188a Uksant Alt Smt\ 
44 You saw his sniggerin’, sneerin' way with me. 

2 . That sniggers ; snickering. 

1815 Sporting Mag. XLVI. 68 No doubt there is plenty 
of gaping and sniggering fools who will say [etc.], i860 
Dicicins in All J 'ear Round 5 May 87/1 The aunt and 
nephew in this City church ate much disturbed by the 
Sniggering boys. 1887 IIall Caine Deemster -\, lie had 
almost lifted his hand to fell the sniggering waisttd. 
Hence Sni-ggeringly adv. 

1886 Jerome Idle Th. in Glancing round with an imlieeilc 
smile, you sniggeringly observe that [etc.l. 

’Sniggers, int. 10 bs. [Cf.’riNias and Nigh.] 
A form of minced oath. 

1633 Rowley Match at Midn. 1. !, Sniggers ! wlmt docs 
the devil and a saint both in a sign? 1749 Smou t.rv Git 
Bias 1. xvii. r 3 Odd ’sniggers ! this smells strong of 
intrigues l 1836 Halibur ton Cloikm. tier, i.xxi, I sniggers 
if you didn’t frighten us pioperly. 

Snigger snee, variant of Sniokeusnee v. 
Snrgging, vbl. sb. iechn. (See quot.) 
x8oa Labour Commission Gloss., Snigging, term u-ed 
in the hosiery industiy to describe cases in whicli the thic.ul 
is partly cut and escapes the notice of the nicndeis. 

Sniggle (sni‘g’1), sb? [f. Sniggle v?} A 
baited hook or other device used in sniggling for 
eels, etc. 

1837 Hood Ode to Dr. Hahnemann iii, When Anhalt- 
Coetlien babies wriggle, Like cels just caught by < niggle, 
x848[W, F, Camfijixi.J Life m N01 inaua'y(\'u>J 1, 18 j'l here 
may be one [lobster tlieiej now. I will make the girl try, 
if she has brought her sniggle with her. Hid. 184 He saw 
that she had a sniggle stick stuck into the string of hti 
petticoat. 

Sniggle (sni‘g’ 1 ), sb? [f. Sniggle ».-] A 
snigger or snicker. 

1852 Mrs. Stowe Utirle Tom's C. viii. 54 Marks patronised 
his joke by a quiet introductoiy sniggle. 1887 Ruhr 
Haggard Jess s.\xii, A lieice sound- half .sniggle, half 
laugh. 

Sniggle, sb? dial. [Dim. of Snuj j/.i] A 
snig or small cel. 

1863 Wisl New Forest xii. 123 The Avon flows Unit* by, 
famous for a peculiar 0 1, totally tailed the sniggle {an. 
gudla medioiossiis). 1879 8 3 m dial, glossaries (Hants., 
Silt ops.). 

Sniggle (sni-g’l), v? [See Sniggling vbl. sb? 

. !• {etcher's Thierry 4 The nt. 11. ii. ‘I tune singled him'* 
is cited by Todd ana later Diets, as an tally example of this 
verb ; but the eorrect reading is dualities* ‘singled' (cl. 
Single v. 1 and 3). 

1 . a. intr. To fish precis by the method known 
as sniggling. 

1671 Skinnlr Ely mol. Ling, A Mg l , To Sniggle, tv* v Pis. a- 
toribus satis nota. 1775 Asm, .Sniggle, t, . fish U .r t els by put. 
ting a bait to the holes in winch they \ .nee at them* he.. 
*799 (>• Smith Laboratory II. 273 How to sniggle for Rets, 
X833 Bowtker's Art of A nghng 90 lo sniggle for Rets pro- 
cme a strong top rod, or a long ha/el suck Jet..). *867 
Burnaru Happy Thoughts iii. 17, 1 ask ‘Sniggle fur chub?' 
He. .answers, ‘No, sniggle for eels*. 

J). trans. To fish tor, catch, puli out (an cel ur 
eels) in this way. 

1844 Badham Prose Halieutics 390 As wily angler. stii{. 
glmg eeR The approved devise employ. 1867 F. hsssus 
A ughng in. (ifi&>) 8y b niggling an old eel out of his hole. . 
is not altogether unamusfitg. 

2 . trans. To catch (fish) by means of striking % 
hook into them. 

1834 t'tr.m is Angler in Wales II, 197 Charters has since 
sniggled abundance of troot. 1894 Sat. Rev. 6 Jan. 15/1 
I hese noble salmon, netted, speared, sniggled, very likely. 



SNIGGLE. 


SNIP. 


Hence Sni'ggled ppl. a , 

*844 Tcpper Crock ofG. xlvi. 294 He wriggled like a 
sniggled eel. 

Sniggle (sni-g’l), vfi [Imitative.] intr. To 
snigger or snicker. 

x8is Scorr Guy M. Hi, As for the Dominie,.. he looked at 
Lucy— he whimpered— he sniggled— he grinned. 1840 C. 
Bronte in Mis. Gaskell Li/s (1857) I- 215 [The preacher] did 
not whine ; he did not sniggle. 1889 Gunter That French, 
man vi, At which flattery the other sniggles and calls him 
a wit. 

Hence Smuggling /5jd/. a. 

t8z6 Scott IVoodst. xii, Wiidrake laughed without cere- 
many,, .and was joined by a sniggling response fiom behind 
the cupboaid. 

Sni ggle, ». 3 dial, or colloq. [Of doubtful 
origin. Cf. Norw. snygla to sponge, beg] 

1 . intr. a. (See quot. 1837). b. To wriggle, 
crawl, creep stealthily. 

1837 J. Palmer Gloss, Devon Dialogue, To Sniggle, 
fat taw) to shuffle the hand forwards in an unfair mannei j 
Untie Sniggler. i88t Incest et sh. Glass. 247 Sniggle,, .to 
wriggle away. 1900 Flora A. S teel Hosts of ike Lord 
xxin, There’s a brute trying to sniggle along the wall. 

2. trans. To get (a thing) in surreptitiously. 
x88x Oxfordsh. Gloss. 98 Sniggle in, to get anything in an 

underhand manner 1900 Pollok & Thom Sports Burma 
vi. iqo, I calculated that if I were successful in my applica- 
tion 1 could sniggle in those two days as well. 

Sniggler 1 (sni-glai). [f. Sniggle vP] One 
who fishes for or catches eels or salmon by sniggling. 

1840 J. T. Hewlett P. Priggins i, Like an eel in a wall, 
politely declining a sniggler's offer of a lobworm. 1864 Q. 
Rev. CXV. 186 Towai ds evening the juvenile sniggler knows 
that he has the best chance of success. 1890 Daily News 
6 Nov. s/x The tiuth is that the apparent sportsmen are 
snigglers, not anglers. 

Sni ggler 2 . [f. Sniggle z>. 2 ] A sniggerer. 

1876 Romnson Whitby Gloss., Sniggler, a derider. 1886 
in Elworthy W. Somerset Wot dbk. 


Sni ggler 3 . [f. Sniggle ®. 3 ] One who plays 
in a manner not quite fair or correct. 

1837 [see Sniggle »/' 1]. 1887 Black Sabina Zetnbra 5 , It 
has been affirmed., that the pool -players, .break out into 
mild revelry; that derisive cheeis overwhelm the ‘sniggler’. 

Sniggling (sni'gliq), vbl, sb. [? Related to 
Snig xiri] 

1. The action or practice of fishing for eels by 
moans of a baited hook or needle thiust into their 
holes or haunts. 

1661 Walton Angler xiii. (ed. 3) 193 Because you., know 
not what sniqling is, I will now teach it to you..: take a 
stiong small hook tied to a strong line. ., and then into one 
of these holes,, .or any place where you think an Eele may 
hide or shelter her self, thei e with the help of a short stick put 
in youi Bait. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 260 Eels 
commonly abscond themselves under stones.., and under 
Timber, Planks, or such-like. ., where you may take them 
by this way of Singling. 1740 R. Brookes Art of Angling 
1. xl. 85 Snigling 01 Brogling for Eels is another remarkable 
Method of taking them. 1787 Best Angling [e d. 2) 55 
There are two ways to take them in the day time called 
sniggling and bobbing. 1836 ‘ Stonehenge 1 Brit. Rural 
Sports 258 Sniggling is another mode of taking eels, . .and 
the apparatus consists in a strong needle [etc.]. 1883 Sat. 
Rev.it Nov. 673/1 ‘Sniggling’. .is oneof the mostfavourite 
ways of catching eels. 

altnb. 1688 Holme Armoury III. 103/1 A Snigleing, or 
Prokeing Stick, is a forked stick, and a short long Line with 
a Needle Bated with a Lob Worm. It is only for Eels in 
their holes. 1867 F. Francis A ng/iugui. (1880)91 Asniggling 
stick or rod. 

2. In salmon-fishing (see quots.). 

1890 Scottish Leader 20 Nov. 5 1 Sniggling,’ means fishing 
witli rod and line and aitificial fly, but the hook is made to 
sink in the water where fish are supposed to he, and the rod 
so jeiked that they are hooked and quickly landed. 1891 
Ibid. 13 N’ov. 4 ‘ Sniggling .is a mode of fishing by which 
the liook takes the fish, and not the fish the hook. 
Snighfc, obs. f. Snite (the snipe). 

+ ’Sniffs, int. Obs. An abbrev. of God s nigs 
(see God sb. 14 b and cf. Nigs), used as a minced 
oath. Cf. ’Sniggers. 

a 1643 Cartwright Ordinary nr. 21, Snjgs, another ! Ibid. 
IV. i, ’SnigSj I would fain now hear some fighting news. 1075 
CorroN Burlesque i$on B» 7 2 S'nigs, well remembred 1 1 le 


be gone, „ 

+ Snigsnarl, obs. var. Snick-snarl, 

1688 Holme Armoury m. 288/2 The Yarn.. is. .tied up 
with a Lay Band, to keep it fiom ravalhng or running into 
SnigMiaries or Knotted up. 

Smk-a-sn.ee, variant of Snick-a-snee. 

+ Suite, v. Obs. [OE. sn/can,mob. related to 
ON. snlkja (Da. snige) to sneak.] intr. Of rep- 
tiles: To creep, crawl. 

C807K. All fred tr. Gregory's Past. 3x1 Onbinie wambe 
St on 5 inum breostum 8a scealt smean. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 
Ill 24 Wynn com snican. a 1240 Sawles War tie m O. E, 
Horn. I, 251 Pe laOe helle wurmes, tadden ant froggen, ]>e. . 

S 'snikker-snee, obs. form of Snickersnee. 

+ Snilck, v. Cant. Obs. (See quots.) 

1676 Coli s, Snilches, sees or eyes you. * 1700 B. E. Diet. 
Cant. Crew, Snitch, to Eye or See any Body. 

Sniu (snip), sb. Also 6-8 snippei, 6 snypp, 
7 snipp. [Related to Snip v., and in some senses 
perh. directly of LG. origin : cf. LG .snip (G. dial. 
schnipf, schnipp ) and snippe a .small piece, etc., Du. 
and Kris, snip a snappish girl or woman.] 

Vo U IX. 
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I I. 1. A small piece or slip, esp. of cloth, cut off 
or out ; a shred. 

I *358 in Feuillerat Revels Q. Elis. (1908) 27 In to Iagges 
and Snippes for defacinge of torche beaiers. 1606 Sylves- 
ter Du Bartas 11. iv. 1. Tropheis 1x03 Her lips two snips of 
crunsin Sattin are. c 1620 Morvson I tin. iv. 489 To weare 
a litle snipp of yellowe lace vpon the left syae of their 
Clokes 1691 T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent. 95 Cut a snip 
from the thickest and thinnest part. 1756 Connoisseur 
No, ng ? 7 A snip of hair, or the portrait of a cherry- 
cheeked gentleman, . .are the only remaining proofs of those 
beauties. 1787 Cowper Let. 10 Dec., I thank you for your 
snip of cloth commonly called a pattern. 1837 Carlyle /V. 
Rev. 11. vi. viii, Patriotism has torn their red coats into 
snips. 1849 Alb. Smith Pottleton Legacy (1854) 24 Snips 
of the metal used in packing tea. 2864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 
IV. 542 A snip of paper. 

b. transf. or Jig (Freq. in Fuller.) 

1630 Fuller Pisgak 370 No snip, or shred of empty space 
cut off from the squareness of the Oracle, a 1661 — Worthies 
(1840) III. 391 Yorkshire hath. .Lancashire and a snip of 
Cheshire, on the west. 168a Wheler yoinii. Greece lit. 280 
There might be some Mediterranean Snip of Land, running 
down between Ionia and Lydia. 

f c. spec. Of glass : (see qnot.). Obs: • 

1688 Hodme Armoury in. 385/2 A Snip, is the upper halfe, 
and sometymes a quarter or lesse of a Quail y, Three Snips 
goes for a quarry. 

2. A white or light mark, patch, or spot on a 
horse, esp. on the nose or lip. 

Cf. G. dial, schntppe a horse with a mark on the nose, 
schnipp a horse or cow with a narrow bla7e. 

1362 Wills 4 Inv. N. C. (Suttees, 1833) 202 A younge baye 
geldinge with a whyte snypp off [=on] ye nose. 1607 Mark- 
ham Cavel, it. (1617) 3 Your redde Son ell, and your daike 
Chesnutte, are much graced, if .they be accompanied with 
any white markes, as., white snippes on the nose. 1679 Poor 
Robin's Intelligence in Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 61 Her 
colour was now coal black, with a star, snip, and one white 
foot. 1726 Brice's Weekly Jrnl. 25 Mar. 3 A Brown Bay 
Nag, with.. a white Snip in one of the hinder Feet. 1799 
Hull Advertiser 10 Aug. 2/2 A stout handsome chesnut 
gelding,.. a white snip on his nose. 1820- in Sc. and north, 
dial, use (Jam. and Bug. Dial. Diet.). 1891 E. Kinglake 
A ustralian 118 That brown horse over there with a snip. 
1893 M. H. Hayes Points of Horse xx (1807) 222 A white 
or pink patch on either lip is called a ‘ snip . 

3. A small amount, piece, or portion, a little 
bit (of something). Every snip, every bit. 

(a) 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. hi. i. 22 Keepe not too long in 
one tune, hut a snip and away. 01641 Bp. Mountagu New 
Gagg iii. 42, I like not that the ancient Fathers should be 
..sent away like school boys with snips. 1749 Smollett 
Gil Bias vii. xii. (1782) III. 89 Let me know what is the 
business, and I piomise you shall get some snips out of the 
minister. 1833 CARLYLE Misc. (1857) HI. 183 Picking up a 
few residuary snips. 

(b) 1624 J. Gee New Shreds Pref.p. ii, Some snips of., 
their legerdemaine trickes . .here I display, a 1668 Davenant 
Maris the Master 11, i, May not a man see a snip of her 
face? vioo Dryden Epilogue Dryden's Benefit 14 The 
Poets .Tainted the Stage for some small Snip of Gain. 
1831 Carlyle in Fronde (1882) II. 179 Sunday morning had 
a snip of a note from Emnson, 1894 Blackmore Perlycross 
50 My hair is such a trouble, I have half a mind sometimes 
to cut off every snip of it. 

b. Applied to persons in depreciation or con- 
tempt. In later use : A young, slight, or diminutive 


person. 

1623 Massinger New Way 11, ii, This term-driver, Marrall, 
This snip of an attorney. X83B [Miss Maitland) Lett. fr. 
Madras (1843) 221 Half the experienced men are kept in 
subordinate situations, and young raw snips placed over their 
heads. 190a Daily Chron. 11 Feb. 5/1 Why, this snip is no 
better than anybody else when he lands here 
f 4. A share or portion ; a snack. Obs. 

*635 tr. Sorets Com, Hist. Franciou 1. 13 The Justice of 
the place, .not willing to lose his Snip [etc.]. 167a Wycher- 

ley Love in a Wood 1. ii, He watches them like a. younger 
brother that is afraid to be mumped of his snip. *698 
Fryer Acc. E. India 4 P. 140 The Governor distributing 
to the Officers, and they to the Soldiers, every one having 
their Snips. 170a Steele Funeral in. ii. Take care of their 
Young Ladyships ; you shall, .have a Snip in the Sale of 'em. 

b. To go snips (+ or snip), to go shares (with 
some one, or in something), to share or participate 
in the profits. Now dial. 

In very common use c 1680-1690, esp. by Hickeringill. 

(a) 1668 Dryden Even. Love v. i, Pray, Sir, let me go 
snip with you in this Lie. 1687 R. L’Estrange Fairfax' 
Tasso Pief. A 2 , 1 recommend it to the Bookseller, for the 
common benefit, and . . I go no snip with the Stationer. 

(b) 1677 Tiioresby Corr., etc. (183a) II. 408 Some of our 
company went snips with them. 1682 Topham Rome's 
Tradit. 209 The Subtil Old Gentleman.. offered him (if he 
would promote the Trade) to go Snips. 1706 Baynard Cold 
Baths n. 202 Those that go Snips with their Apothecaries, 
are Villains of the first Magnitude. 1723 Bailey Erasm. 
Colloq. (1733) 322 The Gamester .. promises I shall go Snips 
with him in what he shall win. a 1800 Pegge S nppl. Grose 
s.v. Snaps. x86i- in Sc. and north, dial, use (Eng. Dial, 


ict.). . 

H. 5. A small cut or incision made by, or such 
1 that made by, a pair of scissors ; a wound of 
Lis nature. Also dial., a small hole or crack. 

1396 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. iii. 89 What’s this? a sleeue? 
Heers snip, and nip, and cut, and slish and slash- xooo 
JRFLET Couniric Farms i. xxv. 159 It there be any snips 
their sldns, you shall apply vn to them melted waxe. 
82 Wheler fouru. Greece in. 219 Long sharp leaves., 
ithout snips at the Edges. 1698 I. Crull Muscovy 136 
onnets, with a little snip open befoie and behind. 1773 
sh, Sunk, a small snip or cut as m the hair of a beast. 1867 
■augh Tattlin' Matty ii. 24 Squirtin’ wayter into my ear 
rough a snip i’ th corner o’ th window. x 886 C. Scott 


Sheep Farm. 149 The snip and hole are used alternately, to 
designate, .the exact part of the ear intended to be marked. 

b. Pottery. A small projection on the lip of a 
vessel, the place for which is prepared by cutting a 
notch. 

1834-6 Barlow in Encycl \ Metrep. (1845) VIII. 455 These 
manipulations fix on the clay vessels their handles, snips, 
spouts [etc.). Ibid , For snips of jugs, &c , a piece is cut 
out of the upper edge of proper size and shape. 

6 . An act of snipping; a single cut or clip of 
scissors, etc. 

1676 Wiseman Sttrg, Treat. 236 , 1 laid it open by a snip 
of a pair of Scissors. 0x765 Flloyd Tartarian T. (1785) 
103/2 Foui snips of a pair of scissars will initiate you. 1831 
Carlyle Saiior Res. 1. v, Eveiy snip of the Scissors has 
been regulated . .by e\er-active Influences. 1886 Daily 
Telegr. 14 Jan (CasselU, A few snips of the scissors.. and 
last year’s robe will do duty for this, 
b A nip, pinch, bite, etc. 

1767 S. Paterson Anothei Trav. II. 41 He has a snip, or 
a flip, or a sting, or a fling, at almost every body 1 1840 
Hood Miss Kilmansegg, Education 309 Hegot. Sciatches, 
and pinches, snips, and snaps, As if from a Tigiess or 
Beat ess. 1880 Blackmore Mary Auerley xxxix, The bruis- 
ing snip a hungry cow makes. 

7. slang or colloq. A tailor. Also employed as 
an allusive personal name for a tailor. 

(a) 1399 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. iv. v [iv], Well, 
now, master Snip, let mee see your bill, a 1634 Randolph 
Muses' Looking Gl. nr. in. Sir, here’s Snip the Taylor 
Charg’d with a riot. 1604 Motteux Rabelais iv. hi, At 
Paris.. Snip Groignet the Taylor had turn’d an old 
Clementina: into Patterns and Measures. 1824 W. E. 
Andrews Rev. Fox’s Bk. Martyrs I. 252 Both Snip and 
Snob were burned for their pams. a 1849 H. Coleridge 
Ess. (1851) I. 206 Snip can do more— he can make you bn 
impeccable pair of inexpressibles by simply taking the girth 
of your thumb. 1838 Trollope Dr. Thorne II. in. 56 Well 
done. Snip; go it again with the wax and thread. 

(b) 1630 B. Jonson New Inn v. i, Hang him, poor snip, a 
secular shop.wit ] He hath nought but his sheers to claim 
by, and his measures, a 1634 Randolph Muses’ Looking 
Gl. iv. ii, Lup. Where’s my wife ? Colax. Shee’s gone with 
a young Snip, and an old baud. 1783 Grose Diet. Vulgar 
T., Snip, a taylor. 1808 J. Mayne Siller Gun Hi. xxi, ‘A 
ring, a ring ! ’ the su tors cried ,* ‘A ring, a ring ! ' the snips 
leplied. 1833 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) *6 
‘Very neat, sir; would look remarkably well on you, sir,’ 
replies the obsequious snip. 1871 Miss Braddon R . God- 
win II. i. 6 Shall I give you a line to my snip ? 

8 . pi. (See quot.) 

1846 Holtzapffel Turning II. 915 Hand shears.. are 
often called snips, to distinguish them fiom bench shears. 

9. pi. Handcuffs, slang. 

1891 Newcastle Even. Chron. it Feb 3/2 Accused did 
not offer to go quietly till the police had the ‘snips’ on 
him. 189s A. Patterson Man 4- Nat. 141 In a moment 
the slop .had the snips (handcuffs) on me. 

10. slang. Something easily obtained or won; 
a sure thing, a certainty. 

x8g4 AsTLEvyo Yrs. Life II. 181 The event looked a dead 
snip. _ 1899 Westm. Gaz. 24 July 5/3 The half-mile was 
described by the supporters of the Americans as a ‘ snip ’ 
for their men. 

III. 11. attrib. and Comb., as snip-like, snip - 
nosed adjs. ; snip-bag, a bag for holding snips 
of cloth, etc.; + snip-cabbage, a tailor; snip- 
faoed a. (of a horse), marked with a snip; snip- 
jack, a person of little account or worth (cf. quot.) ; 
snip-nose (see qnot. 1753 ); + SI up-worh:, Glazing 
(cf. 1 c above). 

1703 [R. Neve] City 4- C. Purchaser 154 Oi dinary Houses 
..are Glazed with Quarries, which is Bevel Woik, so like- 
wise is a great deal of Fret, and all Snip-work. 1708 E. 
Ward Terrxfil. v. 35 The Gentleman and yonder Snip- 
Cabbage, his Taylor, [were] Commended for their Ingenuity. 
*753 Hanway Trav. (1762) II. xv. iv. 420 This man was 
from that time called bmnie buride, or snip-nose _ 1814 
Moore New Cost. Ministers v, While Y-im-th. with snip-like 
and brisk expedition, Cuts up.. a large Cath 'lie Petition. 
1846 Marry at Pidvateer’s-nian xiv, * I can do without such 
snip-jacks as you are.’ * Snip-jacks ! '. replied 1 , 1 if I must 
Say it, we are better born and better bied than you or any 
of your connections ’. 1878 Dickinson Cumbld. Gloss., Snip 
feasst. x88o Plain Hints Needlewk. 35 Take one yard of 
‘cheese cloth ’..out of the snip bag. 1880 Day Fishes Gt. 
Biit. I, 130 Trachinoins Cwnberlandi,. . the fisherman’s 
name is Smp-nosed-mullet. 

Snip (snip), v. Also 6 anyppe. [piob, of Du. 
or LG. origin ; cf. Du., Flem., and LG. snippen, 
G. dial, schnippen, schnipfen, schniffen, to snip, 
snatch, etc.] * 

+ 1. trans. To take (something) quickly or sud- 
denly ; to snap or snatch. Obs. 

1386 J. Hooker Hist. Irel. in Holinshed II. 83/1 One of 
your horssemen promised me a choise horsse, if I snip one 
haire from your beard. Well, quoth the earle, if thou 
plucke anie more than one [etc.]. 1633 Rowley Match at 
Midnight 11. i, Well, and she be snipped by threescore and 
ten, may she live six-score and eleven. 1720 De Foe Capt. 
Singleton i. (1840) 7 The captain seldom ordered anything. . 
but I snipt some of it for my own share. 

absol. 1392 Greene Def. Conny Catch. Wks. (Grosart) 
XI. g6 They wil to snip and snap, that al the reuersion goes 
into bel, *674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4- Selv. To Rdr., while 
we . .snip here and snatch there from some of them. 

2. To cut, to cut up or oif, by or as by scissors 
or some similar cutting instrument. 

*593 Norden Spec. Brit. (Camden) Pref. p. xiv, They 
have snippers wherwith they snyppe and pare their plates, 
1649 G. Daniel Tr inarch,, Rich. II, xln, Hee takes the 
Measure of his Maister’s stuffe, And Snips it to a Size 
..Convenient for his Fashion, a 1687 H. More Cant. 
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Remark. Stories 420 They would be snipt and slaslrt full 
of holes. 1796 Phil. Trans. LXXXVL 44S It was smpt a 
good deal, and several holes were worn in the middle, 1848 
Thackeray Van. Fair xl, He found Becky and her com- 
panion., busy cutting, ripping, snipping, and tearing all 
sorts of black stuffs. 187* T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 
4) 599 If one of these muscular capsules be snipped by 
means of a pair of very fine scissors. 
fig. *628 Jackson Creed vi. Wks. VI. 83. For snipping 
this secret hypocrisy ..this exeicise of the civil sword hath 
no force or dint. 1674 J. B[rian] Harvest-Home ii. 5 Th* 
impartial Fates.. With keenest Scissars snip lifes thread 
asunder. 1893 Advance (Chicago) 11 May, While the 
'Higher Criticism ’ is laboriously snipping the book of 
Genesis into ‘ Elohistic ’ and ' Jehovistic r fragments. 

b. absol. To make a cut or cuts with or as with 
scissors, etc. Also, of scissors : To cut. 

a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) II. 138 Like a Barber's 
Scissars, which are always snipping, as well when they 
do not cut, as when they do. 1827 Scott Jrnl. 7 Dec., I 
wish I have not made that article too long, and Lockhart 
will not snip away. 1848 Dickens Domley xxix, Miss Tox, 
..arming herself with her scissors, began to snip and clip 
among the leaves. 1872 Proctor Ess. A siren. _ xxi v. 312 
One can snip round the borders of a region Until its size has 
been reduced. • g t . 

o. To injure by chipping or taking small pieces 
out of. 

1822- in north, dial, use ( Eng. Dial Dicf.). *884 L'pool 
Mercury 23 Oct. 5/5 The granite pedestal may he snipped ; 
or a thousand other disasteis may occur. 

d. Cricket. To hit (the ball) lightly ; to snick. 
x8go Pall Mall G. 31 Aug. 6/3 Maclaren soon opens his 
account. but gently snipping a ball from Streatfeild he is 
easily caught by Abel in the slips. 

3. To cut off by means of scissors or other sharp 
instrument. Also fig. 

16x1 Cotgr., Mordiller , to nibble, gnaw, fret, snip off, 
1624 Gataker Transuhst. 314 Hee should have done well 
..to have snipt off or concealed at least, the last clause, 
a 1625 Fletcher Fair Maid Inn iv. i, Because I will not 
afflict you with any large hill Of circumstances, I'll snip off 
particulars. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1695) 339 He takes Hold 
of the fore-skin with two sticks and with a pair of Scissors 
snips it off. 1742 H. Baker Mtcrosc, ir. x. 122 A piece of 
the.. Membrane, .snipped off with a Pair of sharp Scissars. 
1826 S. Cooper First Lines Surgery (ed. 5) 349 The new 
opening.. is then to be enlarged by snipping off the flap of 
the iris. 1846 Landor Imag. Cohv, I. 79 He has snipt off 
as much as he could pinch from every author of reputation. 
1888 Freeman in Stephens Life (1895) II. x. 380, I simply 
had my uvula snipped off. 

b. With away, from, out of etc. 

>768-74 Tucker Lt. Hat. (1834) I. iox By snipping away 
the superfluities of the paper fiom her figure. 1858 Dickens 
Lett. (1880) II. 60 He is perpetually snipping pieces out 
of newspapers, >8g6 Pall Mall Mag. May 16 A bullet 
snipped a corner from my hat. 

c. To cut out by snipping. Also jig. 

>8oo Asiatic Ann. Reg. II. 113/2 He next proceeded very 
accurately to snip out their suspicions into four and twenty 
parts. 1855 O. W. Holmes Poems >37 Boys. .Who, for a 
very trifling sum, Will snip one’s picture out. 

4. To snub, check, repiess. Now dial. 

160X-X4 l see Snipping vbl. sb. 3]. >647 Fuller Good Th. 

Worse T. 24 If I were curb’d and Snip’t in my younger 
yeares by feare of my parents, from those vicious excres- 
cencies. 1823- in dial, use (Suffolk, Somerset, Devon). 

5. Used adverbially to denote either sound or 
action. 

ai 66 x Holyday Juvenal (1673) 189 How many towns he 
owns, who went snip, snip ; As his quick Bizzera my young 
beard did clip l 

Snipe (snaip), sb. Forms: 4-6 enype, 4 , 6 
snjrppe (7 snippe), 6 sknipe, 7 - snipe. [Of 
doubtful origin ; the ME. type snipe corresponds to 
a Scand. sntpa recorded in Icel. myrisnipa, Norw. 
myr-, strandsnipa. It is not clear how this is 
related to MDu. snippe (Du. and WFris. snip), 
MLG. and LG. (also older Da.) snippe, G. dial. 
schnippe , and MDu. sneppe (Du. snep), MLG. 
and LG. sneppe (hence Da. sneppe, Sw. snixppcC), 
OHG. snepha (snepfa) and snepho (G. schnepfe , 
oba. or dial. schneppe).] 

1. One or other of the limicoline birds of the 
genus Gallinago (formerly included in the Linnsean 
genus Scolopax), characterized by having a long 
straight bill, and by frequenting marshyplaces; esp. 
G. csslestis or media, the common English species. 
1x335 Gloss. W. de Bibbesw. in Wright Voc. 166 Un oysel 
ke est dist becaz, a snype (snyte). 6x350 Wynnere ft 
Wasloure 349 Barnakesand buturs and many billed snyppes. 
61420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 35 To wodcok, snype, cuilue 
also, The betore in fere with hom schalle goo. 0440 
Promp. Parv. 461/3 Snype, or snyte, byrde, ibex. 1530 
Palsgr. 272/1 Snyppe, a byrde, cigoigne, 1551 Sc. Ads, 
Mary (1814) II. 484/1 Item the snype and qua^ie, . . ij d. 
xgfis Cooper, Gallinago , a wodcocke or a snype. Ibid., 
Kvsticula minor, a sknipe. i6rx Cotgr., Bcceassine, . . a 
Snite, or Snipe. 1655 Moufet & Bennet Health's Improv. 
(1746) 179 Where they perceive a Worm's Hole, as I have 
seen Snipes to do, there they thrust in their Bill. 1758 
Johnson Idler No. 33 p x6 Went to the common-room, and 
supped on the snipes with Dr. Dry. 1794 Gisborne Walks 
tn Forest vi. (1796) *04 The snipe flies screaming from the 
marshy verge. 1827 D. Johnson hid. Field Sports 36 The 
Calcutta market is well supplied with.. snipes. 1865 
Tennyson On a Mourner ii, Nature, .greens The swamp, 
where bumm d the dropping snipe, 
b. With adjs., denoting species of this bird. 

See also double snipe. Gutter-, Haw-, Jack-, Mire-, 
Wood-snipe. ’ 


0x705 Ray Syn. (1713) 193 Gallinago Maderspaiatta,. . 
the Partridge-Snipe. >785 Pennant Ard. Zool. II. 471 
Finmark Snipe, Scolopax Gallinaria. 1813 Bingley Anim. 
Biogr. (ed. 4) II. 302 It is stated, that the Common Snipes 
never frequent woods. 1839 AuntmoN Ornith. Biogr, V. 503 
Common American Snipe, Scolopax Wilsoni. 1843 Yarrell 
Brit, Birds II. 621 Scolopax grisea. Brown Snipe. 1866 
Chambers's Eneycl. VIII. 788/1 TheGreat Snipe, qrSohtary 
Snipe ( Scolopax ox Gallinago major), ..abounds in the ex- 
tensive marshes of continental Europe. 

c. Applied to various species of birds resembling 
the snipe. Chiefly with distinguishing epithets. 

See also duck-snipe. Jack-snipe, painted, red-breasted, 
robin snipe, Sea-snipe, stone-, summer-snipe. 

1785 Latham Gen. Synop. Birds III. 1, 154 “Brown Snipe. 
. .The head, neck, and scapulars, of a fine uniform cinereous 
brown. 1866 Chambers's Encycl. VIII. 788/1 The Red- 
breasted Snipe, or Brown Snipe ( Macrorhamphiis griscus) 
of North America has been occasionally seen in Britain. 
>785 Latiiam Gen. Synop. Birds III. 1. 155 “Dusky snipe. 
1829 Griffith tr. CuvierVlll. 387 Red-shank, or “Gambet 
Snipe, Tringa Gambetta. 1887 Encycl. Brit. XXII, 200 
The so-called “Pin-tailed Snipe Gallinago siettnra. 1785 
Pennant Ard. Zool. II. 469 “Semi-palmated snipe, with a 
bill two inches long. 1839 Audubon Ornith. Biogr, V. 585 
Semipalmated Snipe or Wiilet, Totanus semipalmatus. 
>785 Latham Gen . Synop. Birds III. 1. 148 “Spotted Snipe. 

d. Without article, in collective sense. 

1842 Lover Handy Andy I, The delighted pointer would 
..dash forward to the well-known ‘bottoms' in eager ex- 
pectancy of ducks and snipe. 1845 J. Coulter Adv. in 
Pacific Hi. 29 , 1 have often seen flocks of snipe crossing the 
bay. 1872 Coues H. Atner. Birds 249 In woodcock and 
true snipe the ear appears below and not behind the eye. 

2. f a. The Egyptian ibis. Obs. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) II. 323 Bryddes callcdo snypes, 
odious to serpentes and amiable to men. 
b. As a moth-name (see quot.). 

>832 J. Rennie Butter/ 1 , ft Moths 66 The Snipe (Xylo- 
phasia scolopacina, Haworth) appears in June. 

3. As an opprobrious or abusive term. 


1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. iii. 351 For I mine owne gain’d know- 
ledge should prophane, If I would time expend with such 
[a] Snipe. >730 Swift Panegyric on the Dean Misc. 1735 V. 
133 Sir A— r, since you set the Pattern, No longer calls me 
Snipe and Slattern. 1896 Crockett Grey Man xii. 84 The 
Earl had set a little snipe of a rnggetty loon to stir her up. 

4. slang, a. pi. A pair of scissors. 
x8xa J. H, Vaux Flash Did., Snipes, scissors. 1834 
Ainsworth Rookwood m. v. (1878) 200 No slour’d hoxter 
my snipes could stay, 
b. (See quot.) 

1864 Slang Did. 238 Snipe , a long bill or account ; also a 
term for attorneys— a race remarkable for their propensity 
to long bills. 

6. ellipt. = Snipe-bill i. 

1873 Iron x Feb. 78/2 Planes... Side snipe, per pair, 7/% 
6 . attrib. and Comb., as snipe-bog, -oust, - shooter , 
-shooting, -shot, etc.; also snipe -eel, ( 0 ) a species 
of fish belonging to the deep-sea family Nemich- 
ihyidtB ; (£) tliesea-pikeor garfish,Z?e/o«fi vulgaris ; 
snipe-fly (see quot.) ; snipe’s-head, (see quots.) ; 
f snipe-knave, a half-snipe, jack-snipe ; snipe- 
shell (see quot. and cf. Snipe-bill 2 ). 

1844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons if W. xi, The road across 
the marshes and “snipe-bogs. x8§x Kingsley Yeast viii, 
Those five miles of heather and snipe-bog, x86x Times ra 
July, A creature who carries a smaller charge of “snipe dust 
in his head. 1882 J oudan & Gilb ert Syn. Fishes H. A mer. 
365 Nemichthyidse. (The “Snipe-Eels.) X8B7 ‘ J. Bicker- 
dyke * Angling in Salt Water 99 The Garfish,. .Snipe Eel, 
or Sea Needle, is a long, slender fish [etc.]. 1890 Science- 
Gossip XXVI. 6 One of the larger “snipe-flies, the Empis 
tesselata. Notwithstanding the long snipe-like tongue or 
proboscis of the highly predatory Empis [< “ 


Rye Norfolk Broads 13 The finest 
England. 1842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 54/2 


[etc.]. 1887 W. 
snipe ground in 

Spi — ■ 


species with ft 


very long tube and without spines. T. Example, Mures 
Haustellum (“Snipe's or Woodcock’s head of collectors). 
[Cf. Snipe-bill 2,] 1889 Cent. Diet., Caput gullinaginis, the 
snipe’s head ; the crista urethra, xsgo Shuttleworths' Ace- 
(Chetham Soc.) 60 Fourtene snypes and five “snype kneves 
xj J . Ibid. 61 Seventene snype kneves and foure snypes ix a . 
i6tx Cotgr., Deux pour vn, a Snipe-knaue; so called, 
because two of them are worth but one Snipe. 1880 
Loudon's Hat. Hist. 532 The “Snipe Shell (Mures haus- 
tellus, or comutus), so called on account of the length of 
the prominency coming out of the shell. 1833 W. H. Max- 
well Field Book 494/2 When these birds are very plenty, 
the “snipe-shooters never make use of a dog. x86o All I ’ car 
Round No. 53. 66 The Analogist had the opportunity of 
studying the snipe-shooter of Albion. 1829 Carlyle Misc. 
(1857) II. 7 Are not such lies themselves.. equal to “snipe- 
shooting? 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair iii, A fine, lonely, 
marshy, jungly district, famous for snipe-shooting. 182a 
Sporting Mag. IX. 174 The best “snipe-shot complained 
that he had not killed more than sixty of these buds. 1832 
Babbage Eco/t. Manufi ii. (ed. 3) 23 A gun loaded with a 
quantity of sand, equal in weight to a charge of snipe-shot, 


b. f orming adjs., as snipe-beaked , - faced , -nosed ; 
snipe-like (also as adv.). 

x8xa Pennant's Brit. Zool. III. roo Trumpet Fish.. Unary.] 
Snipe nosed. 1850 James Old Oak Chest IIL 45 A little 


Hist. IV. 494 Snipe-beaked sandpipers. 

Snipe (snaip), v. [f. Snipe sb. 1 .] 

1. trans. To shoot or fire at (men, etc.), one at a 
time, Turn, from cover and at long range; to pick 
off (a person) in this manner. Also _/%>•. 


>782 G. Selwyn Let. in spilt Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm , VI. 
621 Now people hove been shot by platoons and in corps, 
the individual will be popped at or sniped, as they call it, 
from time to time. 1895 Edits. Rev. Jan. 14 The luclian 
soldier has been called on to be ‘sniped by fugitive dacoits. 

1900 Daily News 30 Apr. 5/4 The other positions were 
sniped. 

2. intr. To fire as in snipe-shooting ; to snoot 
at an enemy in this manner (of. prec.). Also with 
at and away. 

>832 Oriental Sporting Mag. May (1882) II. 291/a They 
were all found among high cliffs, and we gcncially sniped 
at them from a consideiaiile height. 1844 tr. Mir Hussain 
All's Life Pipu xiv. 179 ’1 he Ku77ahs . . 1 utnntncd all night 
attacking, or sniping and throwing roLkets into the English 
camp. 1897 Daily News 4 Sept. 5/4 The enemy sniped 
away all day without effect, xgox Scotsman 0 Apr. q/“, 
Three hundred Boers hung cm the teatguuul, sniping hut 
tefusing battle. 

Sni pe-bill. Also snipe’s bill. [SnibejA i.] 
X. A kind of narrow moulding-plane with a Blimp 
arris, for forming or cutting quirks. Also attrib. 

>678 Moxon blech. F.xcrc. iv. 70 Plains in use among 
Joyneis, called Molding-plains ; as, the Kmmth . . the Snipes- 
Bill. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v, Plane, Moulding-Planes, . . 
as the Round Plane, the Hollow, the Oil, the Snipe's Bill, 
&c. i8a3 Gwilt Archit. Gloss., Snipe's Bill Plane, mu 
with a sharp arris for getting out the quiiks of mouldings. 
>873 Iron 1 Feb. 78/2 Planes. . .Snipe hills, per pair, 5/. 

2. Conch. Tlic snipe-shell or smite’s head. 

17x3 Petiver Aquat. Anim, Amboinx iv, Haustellum,.. 
Smpes-bill. 

•J* 3. Nant. (See quot.) Obs. 

1750 Blanckley Naval Expos. 154 Snipe Bills arp a Sort of 
Hooks used for fastening the Axle-trees of the Chain Pumps 
to the Iiitts. 

4. U.S. (See quots. Also written snihcl.) 

i860 Worcester, Snipe-bill, the bolt which connects - the 
body of a cait with the axde, (Local, U.S.) 1902 If ’elder's 
Suppl., Snipe-bill, a hinge heueath the body of a dumping 
cart, consisting of two interlinked eyebolts. 

5. attrib. Resembling the bill of the snipe. 

X795 J. Wolcot (P. Pindar) Pindariana Wks. iRia IV. i8ti 
Her nose of snipe-bill race Which took a deal of stuff. 
Sni-pe-fish. [Snipe sb.] 

1. Any fish of the genus Centrist us ; esp. the 
trumpet-fish, bellows-fish, or sea-snipe, C.sto/opax. 

x668 Charllton Onomast. >23 Scolopax, Snipe-fish. 
1681 Grew Musxum 1. v. i. 101 The figtue of his Bill, which 
is an entire Pipe, shaped almost like that of the Stupe-Fish. 
>836 Yarrei.l Brit. Fishes 1 . 302 Centrist us scolopax. Snipe- 
fish, 1867 Chambers's Emycl. IX. 568/1 Trumpet fish, or 
Snipe-fish ( Ceniriscus ), a genus of fishes.. remarkable for 
the elongated and tubular snout. x88x Day Fishes Gt. Brit. 
I. 250 The trumpet, bellows-fish, woodcock or snipe-fish. 

2. The snipe-eel (Cent. Diet. 1891 ). 

Sniper (snoi-por). [f. Snipe v.] 

1. One who snipes, or shoots from concealment, 
etc.; a sharp-shooter. 

1824 E. Itidia Mil. Cal. II. 541 Several sepoys were 
killed nnd wounded by the enemy’s snipers. *897 Daily 
News 30 July 5/2 It is impossible to see the sni|iets, who 
generally stalk the sentries from behind stones. 1900 Daily 
Telegr. 27 Feb. 9/3 The artillery keep the Boer snipers down. 

2. A snipe-shooter. 

1840 E. Napier Scenes <?■ Sp. Foreign Lands II. v. 140 
With Iib brandy flask by his side, and Iris well filled bag, thu 
sniper still wanders through his old haunts. 

3. U.S. A prospector for gold or the like. 

>902 U. S. Geol. Sum., Prof. Paper so, 51 Some unsystem- 
atic work [searching for gold] was done timing the fall of 

1901 by snipers, usually working with rockers. 

Snipey, freq. variant of Snipy a. 

Sniping (snoi-piq), vbl. sb. [f. Snipe v.] 

1. The action of the verb. 

*773 Let.fr. Indict in J. W. Fortescuc Hist- Brit. Army 
1 11. 141 [The soldier* . . put their hats on the parapet for t he 
enemy to shoot at, and] humorously called it sniping. 1891 
Daily News 29 Dec. 2/1 The sniping of the out|His(-> again- 1 
each other. 1898 B. Burleigh Sirdar ft Khaltja x. it, 4 
Our camps upon the light bank of the Atbaru were cxccp- 
tionally open to snipping by night. 

2. Snipe-shooting. 

>875 Ibis 15 The doctor. .was not acrustonud to si.ii.in/, 
and our hag was not sj full at the end of the day as it 
might have been. 1877 Hallqck .Sportsman’s t,u„ i?j 'Un- 
pleasures of Bay bird shuoting should not be spoken of in 
the same sentence with cocking or sniping, 
b. attrib. Engaged in snipe-shooting. 

184a E. Napier Scenes ft Sp. Foreign Lauds II. v. 144 
Frequently the slaughter committed by a st.ipiug |*urty i> 
so great, that.. nothing but the brains and nail ate eaten, 
the rest being cast away. 

Sniping (snai*pit}\ ppl. a. [f. Snipe r.) That 
snipes, or shoots from cover. Sniping fire, indi- 
vidual and irregular shooting it urn a e*ncealcd 
position. 

1821 V. Blacker Mahratta Ham. J. 170 But even tint 
advantage was greatly reduced, by their being expo-ed to 
a sniping fire fiorn neighbouring wails. X809 Daily Newt 
2*. Oct. 5/5, I was, .able to help him out of range of this 
sniping fire. 

Sni'pish, a. rare. [f. Snipe sb. + -ihh.] Some- 
what resembling tile beak of the snipe. 

1834 Beckford Italy 1 1, 207 A print or two with enormous 
spectacles on their tbm sniptsh noses. 

Smpo'craey. [f. Snip sb. y + -(o)ceact.) The 
tailoring profession or its leading member*. 

, *86* G. Meredith Eva* Harr, xiv, By Jove! this comes 
Jfstrogfr Fancy the snipocmcy here 1 191* Nation ao Apr. 
84/1 The glorified tailor, ..the Marquis of Smpocracy, 
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Snipped (snipt), ppi. a. Also 6 snipte, 7 - 
snipt. [f. Snip ©.] 

1. Bot. Irregularly notched or serrated ; incised. 

XS78 Lyte DodoenS ' is The lesser Clote Burre hath grayish 
leaues, . . lagged or snipte round about the edges. 2602 Hol- 
land Fluty xxv. vi. II, 220 The leaves., snipped and cut 
about the edges ordinarily in five parts. 2682 Wheler 
Joum. Greece 1. 67 A fair leaf, .. snipped about the edges 
with sharp-pointed teeth, like a great saw. 1796 Withering 
Brit. PI. (ed. 3) III. 575 Stem-leaves snipt. 

2. That has been subjected to snipping ; jagged 
or irregularly cut. 

x 6 ax Shaks. All's W. tv, v. 2 Your sonne was misled with a 
snipt taffata fellow there, 1611 Qaioa,,Passe.poil, a snipped, 
or lagged welt of Taffata, &c. in a garment. 179S Phil. 
Trans. LXXXVI. 446 The snipt edges were hard. 1847 
Ald. Smith Chr. Tadpole lviii. (1879) 491 There were no 
cheerless grates filled up with snipped silver paper. 

3. Of style : Clipped, disjointed. 

1806 Coleridge Lett. (1895) 506 Persons who write in a 
hurry aie veiy liable to contract a sort of snipt, convulsive 
style. 

Snipper (sni-pai). [f. Snip ©.] 

1. pi. A machine or instrument for snipping or 
clipping; scissors. 

1593 j[. Norden Spec. Brit. (Camden) Pref. p. xiv, They 
have snippers wherewith they snyppe and pare their plates, 
which snippers .. are so artificially placed, .. that by the 
mocion of the water also the snippers open and shut. 1603 
Florio Montaigne II. ii. (1632) 192 When in Josephus we 
heare a childe all to rent with hitting snippers. 1647 Hex- 
ham r, A paire of snippers, een snip-schaerken. 

2. One who snips or clips ; spec, a tailor. 

2622 Cotgr., Tondeur, a sheerer,.. barber, vermine-snip- 
per. 1648 Hexham ii, Een Knipper,. .3. Snipper. Ibid., 
Een sntpperaer, a Snipper ora Cutter off. 1684 Dryden tr. 
Maimbourg's Hist. League Postscr. 33 As our Snippers 
go over once a year into France, to bring back the newest 
Mode, and to learn to cut and shape it. 1827 Lancet 
10 Nov. 223/2 For the snippers of broad cloth and calf-skin 
I had little compassion. 1865 S. Evans Brother Fabian's 
bIS. 156 You’d be delighted to murder the snipper Who 
measuies my waist for a skirt. 

3. A cattle-dealer on a small scale. 

1869 Pall Mall G. 9 Sept. 12 The snippers and provincial 
jobbers., furnish the raw material to the Aberdeen dealers 
and butchers. 

+ Sni'pperingf, vbl. sb. Obs. rare. [Cf. LG. 
snippem (G. schnippern) to snip, cut small.] pi. 
Tarings. 

1599 A. M. tr. Galelhouer's Bit. Physiclte 143/1 The poulder 
of combured cobblers snipperinges of ould shoes. tifio4 R. 
Cawdrey Table Alph., Snipperiugs, paynngs.J 


Snipper-snapper. Now dial. [Of fanciful 
formation: cf. Whippee-snappeu. ] A young 
insignificant or conceited fellow. 


S/toema/eers Holiday iv, yuicK snippei-snapper, away 
Firke, Scour thy throat. 1638 Ford Fancies 1. ii, Thou’rt 
a pi ick-ear'd foist, . . a knack, a snipper-snapper ! 1677 Poor 
Robin's Vision 12 Having ended his discourse, this seeming 
gentile snipper-snapper vanisht. 1835 Moore Mem. (1856) 
VII. 108 Far better worth listening, to than many of the 
young snipper-snappers of his profession. 1854.M1SS Baker 
Northampt . Gloss., Snipper-snapper, a small, insignificant, 
effeminate, self-conceited young man. . . 

f Sni’ppery. nonce-wd. [f. S nip©.] Snipping, 

1639 [see Snam>ery]. 

Snippet (sni’pet). [f. Snip v. + -et.] A 
small piece cut off; a small fragment or portion. 

1664 Butler Hud. 11. Hi. 824 Witches Simpling, and on 
Gibbets Cutting from Malefactors snippets. 2862 Sala 
Seven Sons III. 272 [She] used to cut hei dress into snip- 
pets with a pair of scissors. 1885 Lady Brassey fit the 
Trades 120 The droll little heaps, and dabs, and snippets 
in which everything was sold. 1897 F. Thompson New 
Poems 135 Snippets and waste From old ancestral weanngs. 

aiir(b • 1909 Nation 30 Oct, 191/1 One of them bears the 
tell-tale snippet-mark of a leaf-cuttei bee. 

Id. In transf. or pig. uses. 

1880 Sat. Rev. a Oct. 438/1 The mere sticking on to his 
dialogue of snippets from Elizabethan phraseology is a •vain 
thing. 2882 F. Harrison Choice 0/ Books (1886) 296 The 
love of beauty is nothing of dilettantism to be cut into 
snippets and shreds. 1886 Stevenson Prince Otto n. iv. 
That is a poor snippet of malicious gossip. 

o. spec. A short passage taken from a literary 
woik ; a short scrap of literary matter of any kind. 

1864 Spectator 12 Mar., These paragraphs and snippets 
from the Saturday Review. 1884 ibid. 4 Oct. 1309/2 It is 
the latest stamp of the true ‘ classic to be cut up into snip- 
pets for a biithday-book. 1897 Month Oct. 435 The text is 
in fact largely made up of a kind of patchwork of snippets 
which often amalgamate ill. , ... _ 

attrib. 1899 Daily News 5 July 8/2 He.. reads nothing 
but spotting papers and ‘snippet weeklies . 

Snrppetiness. [f. next] The state or con- 
dition ofbeing snippety ; scrappiness. 

1878 Spectator 1 6 Feb. 020/2 The defect of Fraser s Maga- 
zine., is snippetiness, a habit of publishing so many articles 
that they are none of them exhaustive. 1890 Athenaeum 
7 Tune 730/1 A certain snippetiness of style and arrange- 
mint, which is too suggestive of paste and scissors. 

Sni ppety, Also -etty, -ity. _ [f. Snippet.] 
Of thenature of, suggestive of, a snippet or snip- 
pets ; composed of snippets or scraps. _ 

,864 Spectator 1406 The snippety style ofAmeriranreport- 
• -oivK Thirf og Nov* 1307/2 A, .very clever, but some - 
wlfat sn“pp"y rngS- xf& Pall Mall G. JsJune 
More Am snippetty instalments of our Special Commis- 


sioner's Report, 


Snipping (sni’pir)), vbl. sb. [f. Snip ©,] 

1. The action of the verb; cutting, clipping. 
Also with off. 

1583 Stubdes Anat. Abus. tt. (1882) 50 When they come 
to the cutting of the haire, what snipping and snapping of 
the cycers isthere. 1611 Cotgr, Retadlement, a shredding, 
clipping, snipping. 1648 Hexham ii, Een snippet ittge ,.. a 
Snipping off, or a Snip. 1867 Miss Braddon Doctor's Wife 
xxxvii. She heard the horrible snipping of crape and bomba- 
zine going on all day. 

attrib. 1648 Hexham ii, Knxp-schaerken, Snipping Cicers. 

2. A part or piece snipped or cut off; a clipping, 
cutting. Usn. in pi. 

16x1 CotgRm Ret at llemes , shreds, clippings, snippings, 
parings. 1840 Landor hnag. Conv., Lucian & Timotheus 
(1B91) I. 321 Give me all the shreds and snippings you can 
spare me. They will feel. like clothes. 1870 Peacock Ralf 
Skirl. II. 41 These little snippings of bright coloured raiment. 
Jig. and transf. 186a Sat. Rev. 5 July 23 The remaining 
snippings from our author's book of ethical commonplaces. 
1884 Athenaeum 5 Jan. 2.1/2 By complete essays or sections, 
and not by mere snippings here ana there, 
f 3. A snibbing, snubbing, or reproving. Obs. 
x6ox Breton [title]. No Whippinge, nor Trippinge : but 
a kinde friendly Snippinge. X614 J. Taylor {title), The 
Nipping.or Snipping of Abvses. 
f Sni pping, ppl. a. Obs. rare. In 5 snypp-, 

6 snypand. [Of doubtful origin ; the verb snip 
is not recorded till much later,] Nipping, biting 
with cold. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 1560 As bla3t . . As any snyppand 
[v.r, snappand] snawe bat in J>e snape liztis. 13x3 Douglas 
JEneid vu. Prol. 30 Scharp soppis of sleit, and of the 
snypand snawe. 

Snippy (sni-pi), a. [f. Snip v. Cf. Dti. snip- 
pig (bris. snippich ) snappish.] 

1. dial. Parsimonious, mean ; covetous. 

1727 Bailey (vol. II), Snippy, pardmonious, niggardly. 
1825- in dial, glossaries, etc. {Eng. Dial. Diet.). 

2. dial, and colloq. Fault-finding, snappish, sharp. 

1848 Bartlett Diet. Amer. 318 Snippy, finical; and 

substantively, a finical person. A woman’s word. 1887 
Gunter Mr. Barnes xx, So dictatorial !. .And so snippy 1 
1896 Harper's Mag. June 23/2 She’s too snippy for me. 

3. Scrappy, fragmentary, snippety. 

18 86 Pall Mall G.so May 2/1 Paragraphs and very short 
articles which may fairly he regarded as ' snippy ’ bits. 

Snip-snap (snip,sn£ep), sb. [f. Snip sb. + Snap 
sb., used with imitative effect] 

In Bale Thre Louies (1538) 1474 Hypocrisy addresses Infi- 
delity as ‘brother snyp snap 

+ 1. The action of snipping or clipping with a 
pair of scissors or the like; an instance of this. 
Also fig. 

2597 G. Harvey Trimming T.Naslte Wks. (Grosart) III. 
72 If heere I haue been too prodigall in snip snaps, tell me 
of it. 1638 Ford Fancies v. ii. The fashion of gentry, which 
is never complete till the snip snap of dexterity hath mowed 
off the excrements of slovenry. 

2. Smart remark or reply; sharp repartee. 

1727 Pope, etc. Art of Sinking 109 It Is by virtue of this 
style that.. Marcus Aurelius is excellent at snip-snap. X781 
C. Johnston Hist. J. Juniper II. 246 , 1 have amused my- 
self with, .playing a game at snip-snap, with Beatrice in 
Benedick. x8ix Miss Mitford in L'Estrange Life (1870; 

I. 149 Letters should assimilate to the higher style of con- 
versation, without the snip-snap of fashionable dialogue. 
2872 Tennyson in Life (1897 ) IL iv. 1x3 note , To print the 
names of the speakers . . over the short snip-snap of their talk. 

1 3. = Snapper sb. 1 a b. Obs.~° 

2736 Ainsworth i, A snip snap, or snappers, croialum. 
Snip-snap (snipisnsep), a. [Cf. prec.] 
f 1. Making a snipping sound ; working or acting 
by snipping or clipping. Obs, 
x6oo J. Lane Tom TeUlroth 120 These snip-snap sheers. 
1643 Mercurius Brit. No. 28. six Barbeis and every Snip- 
snap Jack which can tell the King a faire tale in bis eare. 

2. Of the nature of snip-snap ; characterized by ; 
snip-snap or smart repartee. 

1673 R. Leigh Trctnsp. Reh. 139 His snip-snap wit, hit j 
for hit, and dash for dash. X702 Motteux Prol, to Far- 
guitar's Twin-Rivals, With volleys of small shot, or snip- 
snap wit. 175a A. Murphy Gray’s Inn Jml, No. 5, Run 
off fiom the Point, in a snip-snap Stile, with pert Question 
and Answer. 1830 H. Lee Mem, Manager I. iv. 152 A 
snip-snap mode of expression. 18S1 S. Broo Silver Cord 
viii. (1865) 45 It is not a bit of snip-snap impertinence. . that 
will frighten me. 1884 Fortn. Rea. Dec. 785 The snip-snap 
dialogue about prodigies. 

to. Of persons : Given to snip-snap, rare'- 1 , 

2785 [R. Graves] Eugenins IIi xix. 126 He _ found she., 
was not that pert, snip-snap formidable Beatrice, which he 
at first had some reason to think her. 

3. Snappish, quarrelsome, irritable. rar&—\ 

* 77 ° C. Jenner Placid Man rv. iiL II., 23 In this kind of 

snip-snap disposition the family arrived in town. 

Snip-snap (snipisntep), v, [Cf. Snip-snap sb.] 

1. intr. To indulge in snip-snap or smart re- 
partee ; to speak in a snappy manner. 

1593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) II. 313, If 
any whosoeuer will needes be offering abuse m fact, or snip- 
snapping in temes. 1826 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 11. 
(1863)367, 'I believe., that you think I have nothing better 
to do than to read novels.’ And so she snip-snaps to the 
end of the visit. 1845 Judd Margaret I. xvu, Pluck snip- 
snaps with his wife, cracks on Hash, shows his white teeth 
to Margaret. ... . , 

2. To snip; to clip with a snipping sound. 

Hence Snip-snapping vbl. sb. . 

1906 Westm. Gas. 14 July a/a Scissors join in, with their 
snip-snapping, as a third bodice is cut out. 


Snip-snap, adv. (and inti). ? Obs. [Cf. prec.] 
With snip and snap; with a snipping, snapping 
sound. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. i. 63 A sweet tutch, a quicke 
venewe of wit, snip snap, quick Sc home. 1596 Nashe 
Saffron Walden Ep. Ded., To torment him, and deal as 
snip snap snappishly with him, as euer he was delt withall. 
1602 Middleton Blurt , Master-Constable 11. i, My sister 
shoots him off, snip-snap, at her pleasure. 1672 villiers 
(Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal in. i. (Arb.) 67 For you shall see 
’em come in upon one another snip snap, .as fast as can he. 
*793 L. Williams Children's Friend I. 16, I will. .come 
with my bill-hook, and snip-snap, cut all those briars down 
to the ground. 

Snip-snapper, rare- 1 . [Cf. Snip-snap ©.] 

A tailor. 

1626 Middleton Anything for Quiet Life it. ii, Not a 
word more, goodman snipsnapper, for your ears. 

Snip-snap-sno'rum. [a. LG. snipp-snapp- 
snortwi (also -snurr), =■ G. schnipp-schnapp - 
schnorum (or -schnurf), on which see the article in 
Grimm’s Diet.] A round game of cards, played 
(esp. by the young) in various ways, in which the 
players on turning up the requisite cards respectively 
call * snip * snap and * snorum ’. 

In R. Hardie Hoyle made familiar (1830) 80 the game is 
called ‘ Snip, Snap, Snore ’em *, and in describing it the 
words snip, snap, and snore are employed. 

1755 Connoisseur No. 52 ?6, I saw these strange women 
lace themselves at a huge round table. .to play. -at Pope 
oan and Snip snap-snorum 1 1784 Laura Augustus I. 
98 The. .enlivening snip-snap snorum; which game they 
were then playing. *820 Mrs. Trench Rem. 439 His wife, 
his children, his garden,.. fill up his day; as snip-snap- 
snorum does his evening. 1834 Southey Doctor (1837) IV. 
72 It had been found convenient to set down the children., 
to Pope-Joan, or snip-snap-snorum, which was to them a 
moie amusing because a noisier game. 1887 Besant The 
World Went xxiv, Bess., could play All -fours, Put, Snip- 
snap-snorum. 

Snipy (snai-pi), a. Also snipey, Sc. snipie. 
[f. Snipe sb.] 

1. Characterized by having a long pointed nose 
or muzzle suggestive of a snipe’s hill. Also Comb. 

1823 Jamieson Snppl., Snipie-nebbit , having a nose 
resembling a snipe's neb or bill. 1884 G. Stables Our 
Friend the Dog vii, Snipey— Applied to the muzzle when 
peaked like a fox's. 1902 Fur 4- Feather 19 Sept. 232 /3 
Brindle [cavy] with white blaze,.. rather snipy. 1904 H. 
Compton 20H1 Century Dog II. 341 The long-legged, snipey- 
faced, . . flat-sided specimens. 

2. Resembling a snipe ; snipe-like. 

1888 Lees & Clutterbuck B. C. 188% xvii. (1892) 1B3 In 
flight they Edowitchers] were not so snipey as the genuine 
article. 

3. Frequented by snipe. 

1903 Blackw.Mag. Sept. 368/1 The chief characteristics 
of this essentially snipey tract. 

Snirt (snort), sb. Chiefly north, dial, and Sc. 
Also 8-9 snert, [f. next.] A suppressed laugh ; 
a snicker. 

1781 J. Hutton Tour to Caves (ed. a) Gloss. 96 Snert, an 
ineffectual effort to stifle a laugh. 1825 in Jamieson Suppl. 
1828- in north, dial, glossaries, etc. (see also Eng. Dial. 
Diet.). 2890 Hall Caine Shadow of Crime xxiv, ‘ Saucer 
een,’ said Mrs. Garth with a snirt. 

Snirt (snort), v. north, dial, and Ac. Also 
8-9 snert. [Imitative : cf. Sndkt ©.] intr. To 
laugh in a suppressed manner ; to snicker. 

1724 Ramsay in Evergreen (1761) II. 13 Now let hir snirt, 
and fyk her fill. 1791 J. Learmont Poems 2 They gang by 
ye wi* sic a huff, An’ pridfu’ caper, snirt, an’ snuff, As gif 
Death ne’er meant them a cuff. 1829- in north, dial, 
glossaries. 1871 Black Daughter of Heth (1872) 94 The 
Whaup grew very red in the face and ‘snirted’ with 
laughter. 

Snrrtle, v. Sc. and north, dial, [f, prec. + 
-LE 3-] intr. To laugh in a quiet, suppressed, or 
restrained manner ; to snigger. 

2783 Burns Jolly Beggars xlii, But though hiB little heart 
did grieve. He feigned to snirtle in his sleeve. 2824 Mac- 
taggart Callovid, Eotcycl. tia The Dominie.. fain wad fa’ 
a laughing; He snirtles wi’ his neb and snirks. i88j J. 
Service Life Dr. Duguid iv. 26 Her aul’ worl’ cracks and 
stories often mak me snirtle and laugh. 

Snish, snisMng : see Sneesh, Sneeshino. 
t Suit. Obs.~ x In 5 snytte. [Related to 
Suite v.J The glowing part of the wick of a 
candle when blown out. 

CX420 Ckron, Vilod. 1277 pis mayde. .blewe ou3t J>eley3t 
anone sodanly— Bot J>e weke hulte stylle pe snytte. 
Snitch, sb. slang. [Of obscure origin.] 
f 1. A fillip (on the nose). Obs. 

2676 Coles, Snitch,.. a. fillip, a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant, 
Crew, Snitch,,. a Filip on the Nose. 

2. The nose. 

a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew , Suite his Snitch, Wipe his 
Nose, or give him a good Flap on the Face. 2895 Rye E. 
Angl. Gloss. 204 Pull her snitch for her. 290a Westm. 
Gas. 3 July 2(2 As the., egg. .broke on the ‘snitch’ of the 
Socialist candidate. 

3. An informer; one who turns Kings evidence. 
In the phr. to turn snitch. 

2783 in Grose Diet. Vulgar T, c 2800 in Byron Juan xi. 
xix. Note 24, She'll surely turn snitch for the forty— That 
her Jack may be regular weight, 

Snitch (suit]), v. [Of obscure origin ; cf. prec.] 

1. intr. To inform upon a person; to peach, 
turn informer. 

41-a 
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i8at Sporting Mag. XIX. 83 A man who is now m 
Chester Gaol and has been snitching about me. 1812 J. H. 
Vaux Flash Diet. s.v., To impeach or betray your accom- 
plices, is termed snitching upon them. 1839 A. Somhrville 
Hist. Brit. Leg. v. 105 How one of these had_ frequently 
threatened to snitch— or tell who stole the bridle. 1867 
Cnrn. Chronol. York Castle 189 Wright,, .finding that 
Norburn had been snitching, also made a confession. 

Tb. tram. To inform or give evidence against (a 
person or accomplice), rare —l . 

1801 Sporting Mag. XIX. BB Nadin asked him, how he 
knew the man had snitched him ? 

2 . To catch by means of a noose or loop. 

1900 Daily News 13 Oct. 8/2 The pike . .is killed anyhow, 
'shot at sight ’, or snitched with a wire loop, oi netted. 
Hence Sni’tohing ppl. a. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet. s.v. Snitch , An informer, or 
tale-bearer in general, is called a snitching rascal. 

■f Snrtchel, sb. slang. Obs. [Cf. Snitch j 3 .] 
A fillip (on the nose). 

1676 Coles, Snitchel , a fillip, a 1700 B, E. Diet. Cant. 
Crew, Snitchel, a Filip on the Nose. 

Hence f Snrtchel v. Obs. 

<1*700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew. s.v. Gig, Snichel the Gig, 
Fillip the Fellow on the Nose. 

+ Snitch.’ eras. Obsr 1 A card-game. 

*798 Sporting Mag, XI. 150 The game of snitch’em’s. 
This game may be ranked among the fairest games on the 
cards. [Description follows.] 

Snitchel* (sniTjar). slang, [f. Snitch ».] 
f 1 . (See quot.) Obs.~ x 

1761 Ann. Reg. M. 51/1 He was a respectable member of 
. .the Bucks,— Bloods,— Snltchers, —Choice Spirits. 

2 . An informer, peacher; = Snitch sb. 3. 

1827 Examiner 796/2 He had committed hundreds of 
robberies, but would not confess them, as it might implicate 
other pai ties, and he scorned to be a snitcher. 1839 * n Slang 
Diet. 97. 186a C. C. Robinson Dial. Leeds 415 Ah nivver 
wor a snitcher. 

3 . pi. Strings used by policemen in place ofhand- 
cuffs. Sc. 

1864 Slang Diet. 238 In Scotland Snitchers mean hand- 
cuffs. *887 Service Life Dr. Dnguid xxvi. 168 The polis- 
nian never had the snitchers in his pooch. 

Suite (snait), sb.l Now dial. Forms: 1,6- 
snite, 4-7 (8) snyte, 5 snyghte, snyhte, snyljt, 
6-7 snight. [OE. suite (also in comb, wudusniie), 
apparently not represented in any of the cognate 
languages.] 

1. — Snips sb . 1. 

Some distinction between snite and snipe is implied in 
the following entries in MS. Cott. Nero A. vi. (early 15th 
cent.) fol. 165 a, Plouer, snytys, suypys, larkys ; fol. 177 r, 
Ploueres, snytes, quaylys, snypys. 

£725 Corpus Gloss. A 138 Acegia, snite. c rooo /Elfric 
Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 133 Aceta, snite, ttcl wudecocc. c 1323 
[see Snipe sb. 1]. 1363 in Riley Memorials London (1868) 

312 A snyte, i£d. 1382 Wyclif Isaiah xxxiv. 11 The snyte 
[L. ibis] and the crowe dwelle shul in it. a 1400 Sqr, lowe 
Degre 323 With deynty meates that were dere ; . . Both 
storkes and snytes ther were also, c 1400 Lydg. Churl 4 
Bird in Minor P. (Percy Soc.) 192 A downghille doke [is 
to thee] as deynte as a snyghte. *513 Barclay Eglogcs 
iv. (1570) C v b/2 A shamfufl rable..presumelh to indite. 
Though they have scantly the cunning of a snite. 1381 J. 
Bell Haddon's Answ. Osorius 374 Ilf may the Snight the 
Woodcock twight for his long bill. 1604 Drayton Owle 947 
The witlesse wood-cocke, and his Neighbour Snite. 1688 
Phil. Trans. XVII. 713 These passages are also in the 
Heads of Snites. 1604 Motteux Rabelais iv. lix. (1737) 
244 Snytes. ..Thistle-FmcUes. 1837- in Devon and Coin- 
wall glossaries, etc. 1893 Baring-Gould Mrs. Curgenven 
xlix, Widgeon, nor wild goose, heam, and snite. 

+ b. Applied lo species of birds resembling the 
snipe. Obs. 

1694 Martens' Voy. Spit zber gen in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 
11. 72 This Snite, which is also called the Stiand-runner. ., 
is no bigger than a Laik. 

'1*2. As a term of abuse. Obs. Cf. Snipe sb. 3 . 

i633Hrquhart Rabelais 1. liv, Here enter not vile bigots, 
hypocrites. Externally devoted Apes, base snites. 

3 . attrib. , as f snyte-knavo, a jack-snipe (cf. 
snipe-knave s.v. Snipe sb. 6). 

x6xx Cotgr. s.v. Un, Deux pour vn, the Snyte-knauo; 
tearmed so, because two of them are worth but one good 
Snyte. 

f Suite, sb. 2 Obs,— 1 Also snyt. [Cf. "WFris. 
snjil, snitte a spit or sprinkling of rain,] (See quot.) 

<**348 Hall Chron,, Hen. VI, 186 b, Their fell a small 
snyt {Grafton snite] or snow, which by violence of the wynd 
was driven into the faces of them. 


Suite (snait), v. Now dial, and Sc. Forms : 
Hnytan, 5 snytyn, 5-7, dial, and Sc. 9 snyte ( 
anyth.-), 5- suite (5 snete) ; 6 enytte, 7 snil 
snett. Pa. t. 4 snytte. Pa. pple. 4 y-snyt, 
unit. [OE. snytan, = ON. and Icel. snyta (Norw 
and Sw. snyta, Da. snyde), OHG. snflzan (MHO 


the stem snut- is prob. the same as that of Snou 
sb. Cf. also Snot sb.] 

1. a. intr. To clean or wipe the nose; to cai 
away mucus, b. trans. To remove by wiping, et< 

a **oo rip. Napier Contrib. 0 . E. Lexicog. 58 Hraece & snyi 
bajrtan him oS 5 e adun be his sidan. Ibid., Swa hwast sw 
man him fram hraece oSSe snyte, fortrede hit mid his fotur 
<**5» in Maitland MS. (Pinkerton, 1786) 183 They snyt. 
thoch thair na nuster be, That ye may thair trim napkyr 
see. 1598 Bp. Hall Sat. vi, i, So looks he like a marb 
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toward rain, And wrings and snites, and.weeps, and. wipes 
again. J1632 Holland Cyrupsedia viil. u. 181 Hee mured 
them to this, neither to spit nor snit openly in sight. 
a 1779 Graham Writ. (1883) II. *54 A weel blooded 
hissie . . that . . snites the snotter frae their nose. 

2 . trans. To clean or clear (the nose) from 
mucus, esp. by means of the thumb and finger 
only ; to blow. Also fig., to tweak 01 pull. 

c *303 St. Dunstan 8s in E. E. P. (1862) 36 Mid his tonge 
he snytte hire nose, and tuengde hire sore. Ibid. 91 As 
god Jie schrewe hadde ibeo atom ysnyt his nose. *422 tr. 
Secret a Secret., Priv. Priv , 189 Therfor sayth Salamon, 
whoso ouer-harde Snythyth the noos, he draueth blode. 
£1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 284 in Babees Bk., Pike not 
youre nose. .,Snyff nor snityngeUyt tolowd. *33° P alsgr. 
724/1 Snytte thy nose, or thoushalte eate no buttered fysshe 
with me. 1601 Holland Pliny xxxv, xi. II. ss° Theodorus 
drew one snetting his nose. *632 — Cyrupiedia 6 Even yet 
among the Persians it is held a shamefull thing, .to smt the 
nose, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant . Crew, Snite his Snitch, 
Wipe his Nose, or give him a good Flap on the Face. *70* 
Grew Cosrnol. Sacra 1. v. 2 6 Nor would any one be able to 
snite his Nose, or to Sneeze. *783 Grose Diet. Vulgar T., 
Snite, to wipe, or slap. *804 Couper Poetry 11 . 61 (E. D.D.), 
Tibbsnyted Madge's muckle nizz Tilt out the purple sprang. 
*828- in many dial, glossaries, etc. (Cumb., Westm., Lancs., 
Chesh., Yks,, Derby, Line., Lcic., Heref., Glos.)._ 

fb. Falconry. Of a hawk, etc. : To wipe (the 
beak or bill) after feeding. Obs. 

*486 Bk, St. Albans, Hawking a vj, An hawke snytith or 
sewith hir beke and not wipitn hir beke. *373 Turbicrv, 
Faulconrie 289 Let hir tire against the Sunne, snyting and 
sewing hir beake a little at your discretion. 

3 . To snuff (a candle). ? Obs. 

Cf. next for evidence of this use in OE. 

£*440 Promp. Parv. 461/2 Snytyn.. a candyl, eviungo , 
rnungo. 1483 Cath. Angl. 347/1 To Snyte.. a candeile, 
mvngere. lax 800 in Gordon Bk. Chron. Keitn (1880) 65 
[He could not] snite [the cand]es and attend to his Psalm 
Book at the same time.] 1808 in Jamieson s.v. 

t Sni'tel(s. Obs. rare. In 1, 4 snytels, 5 
-ele. [OE. snytels, f, snytan Snite ».] =next 1. 

ciooo TElfric Voc. in Wr..Wiilcker 126 Emma torium, 
candelsnytels. 138$ Wyclif Numb. iv. g The candiLtikc, 
with hise lantei lies, and tongis, and snytels. c *460 Promp. 
Parv. (Winch.;, Snytele of a candel, uinnctorium. 

Sni ter. Also 5, 7 siiyter. [f. Snite v .] 

1 . pi. A pair of candle-snuffeis. 

*382 Wyclif Numb. iv. g The candelstik, with the lanterns, 
and her toonges, and snyters. 1881 Leicester Gloss. 247. 

2 . One who wipes or snuffs. 

*6** Cotgr., Moucheur, a sny ter, wiper, snuffer. 
Snithe, a. north, dial. Also 9 snyde. [Re- 
lated to next.] = Smithing ppl. a. 

1671 Skinner Etymol. Ling. Aug/., A Snithe-wind, vox 
elegantissima agro Line, usitatissima. Significat autem 
Ventumvalde I'rigidum & Penetrabilem,..ut nos dicimus, 
a Cutting wind. [Hence in Ray,] *683 Yorkshire Diu~ 
logue 39 It isvawa Snithe, And. Ise (laid, Wife, it wilt be 
Frost Belive. 1828- in north, dial, use {Eng. Dial. Diet.). 
1884 Streatfeild Line. 4 Danes 263 At the forc-end of 
the year the winds aie often hask and snyde. 


Snithe, v. Obs. exc, dial. [Common Teutonic : 
OE. snlSan, => OFris. snltha {snida, snia, WFris. 
snije), MDu. smden (Du. snijden), OS. snictaie 
(LG. smden), OHG. snfdctn (MHG. sniden, G. 
schneiden ), ON. snlfia (Norvv. and Sw. snida ), 
Goth, sneij/an. Tiie mod. dial, use may be from 
ON.] trans. To cut; f lo kill by cutting. 

£ 7*g Corpus Gl. (Hessels) D 342 Dolatum, gesniden. c 897 
K. /Elfred Gregory's Past. C. 377 Sif hwelc god liece bid, 
3 e wel cann wunda sniSan. £1000 zEi.fric Horn. II. 40 
God..het niman anes geaies lamb set ffilcum hiwisce, and 
sniSan on Easter-tide. £izoo Ormin 1338 pe preost.-toc 
& snap patt operr bucc. Ibid. 14666 Tacc Ysaac pin wenu- 
chell, & snip itt, alls itt wasre an shep. 18B8 Addy Sheffield 
Gloss._ 226 Snithe a piece off with thy knife. 

Snithe, dial. var. Snath, scythe-pole; obs. f. 
Sny v. to swaim. 

Sni'thing, ppl, a. Now dial. [f. Snithe v.] 
Of wind, etc. : Nipping, cutting ; piercing, sharp. 
(Cf. Snithe a,) 

rt*3So St. Martin 24 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1SS1) 152 
It was cald with weders were, Snytlmnd fiost with snaw 
and s!ete._ 183* Sixrnbekg Dial. Northampton s.v., A 
snithing wind. *88* Leicester Gloss, 247 Snithing, . .applied 
to weather. ‘A bloslung aud snithing day.’ 

Sni'ting, vbl. sb. [f. Snite v.] 

1 . The action of the veil) ; a blowing or wiping 
of the nose or beak ; the snuffing of a candle, 
ctooo uElfric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 162 Sternutatio,., 
snytingc, ncl fneosung. c *440 Promp. Faro. 461 Snytyn ge, 
of a nose or candyl, vivnctnra, £*460 Vrbanitatis 19 in 
Babees Bk,, Fro spettyng & snetyng kepe pe also. *373 
Turberv. Faulconrie 306 And ye may peiceivc this disease 
by your bawkes often sniting & by making a noyze twice or 
thryse in hir snyting, *6* 1 Cot gr. , Mouchement, a snyting, 
or wiping of the nose. *636 W. Du Card tr. Comenius' 
Gate Lett. Uni, 57 The snivel. .is detained by the hairs in 
the nostrils, that it may not flow down before sniting. 
f 2 . The snuff of a candle. Obs. 
c *440 Promp. Para. 461/3 Snytynge, of a candel, munc- 
torvum, emunctorinm. *483 Cath, A ngl. 347 /* A Snytynge 
of a candelle, liciuus, licinum. 

3. Comb., as f suiting hole ; + sniting instru- 
ment, firon, t tongs, candle-snuffers. 

*388 Wyclif Exod. xxxvii. 23 He made also seuene Ian- 
teines, with her snytyng tongis. *398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R. v, a. (Tollemache MS,), pat pe open fumositeis and 
hoystous filpe niay be voyded and clensid by open and 
snytynge holes, e *475 Promp, Parv. 461/s (K,), Snytinge 


insti ument, munctorium, emunctoi item. *483 Cath. A ugh 
347/1 A Snytynge yren, emviictorium. 
tSni-tling fipl.es. Obs.- 1 ? Trifling. 

1682 H. More Annot. Gta/ivill's Lux 0 . 80 And now fin 
that snitling Dilemma of the eager Opposer of Ike-existence. 
Sni tter, v. Obs. exc. dial. Also 4 snitor-, 

5 snyter-, snefcer-. [Of obscure origin : cl. 
Snite sb 2 ] intr. Of snow : To fall. lienee 
Sni'ttering ppl. a. 

*3.. Gam. 4 Gr. Knt. 2003 pe snawe snitered ful Miait, 
pat snayped pe wylde. £1400 Anturs of Art/i. vii, Th.iy 
ran to the roches,..For the snyteiand [Douce Mieter.uid | 
snaite, that snaypely hom snellus. *888 Auuv Shfiictd 
Gloss, 227 Snitter, to snow. 

•f Sni-tting, vbl. sb. Obs.— 1 (Meaning doubtful.) 
*387 Trevlsa Higdon (Rolls) II. 147 pci beep i-« Irpfil 
Pieces by cause of peyntynge and Miittynge of wuutuio.s pat 
beep i-sene on hire bodies. 

Sni ttle, sb. Now dial. Also 7 snitlo, [Of 
obsetne origin.] A loop with a running knot; a 
noose, snare ; a slip-knot. 

*61* Cotgr., Lags coitrant. a noose, grinne, snitlo, run- 
ning knot. 1642 Proceedings at Banvin »• 7 'fill they hail 
all their necks in a snittle. 1862 in C. C. Koiiinmin Dud. 
Leeds 41s. *895 Rvc E. Angl . Gloss, anj Sniikle, Snittle, 
a slip-knot. 

Snive, variant of Sny v. to swatm. 

Snivel (snlw’l), sb. Forms : a. 5 nnovol, -yl, 

6 -yll, 6-7 -il, 7 -ill; 6 snouyll, -il, fi-7 -ill; 
6 sneeuel, -ill, 9 ■&”. suoovcl, -il. (i. (i nnyuoll, 
sniuil, -yll, 6-7 -oil; 7 snivel 1, -ill, 7- snivol. 

[f. SNiVEr, v.] 

1 . Mucus collected in, or issuing from, the nose. 

o. *4.. Parts Body in Wr.-Wuhker <131 Pus uasi, Mimil 
of pc nose. £1440 Jacob's Well 247 Wype wyth pi 11111/, 1* 
oute of iny n.ise pe snc-vyl pat hangytli per-mne. *S3 oI*ais<.k. 
273/* Snevyll whan it lungeth at ones nosi*, 10. pie, tor. 
*340 — A cola si us I j, lie wolde ihrowe the Mieuylt uf his 
nose into it. *626 UainoN Pasquifs Madi appe \i, As .sowri , 
A.s beldam's milke that turned with her Mienill. 1671 W. 
Salmon Syn, Med. 1. liv. 136 Without avoiding any thin/, 
except bloody or filthy Matter, like Snevil. 

p. *319 IIoiiman Vnlg. 28 b, Thy nose is full of siij ii<'ll. 
*348 Klyot, Mucoufs, .snattye,. .fulle of sniuyil. *593 l». 
H arvf.y Picn c'i Sufcr. Wks. (tirosarOll.etll, 1 will, wpi'tsc 
tliy hruine to snmcll, whcieof it was untiled. 162* Ih ruin 
Attai. Mel. in. ii. vi. Hi. (1651) 562 Snot and Miivcll in in r 


.oyala’s Nose. *739! 

If with your Elbow you wipe off the Snivel, No Man alive 
shall be esteem’d more civil. 187* R. Kl.UK Catullus xxiii. 
17 Thee sweat frets not, ,, Frets not snivel or 00/y rheumy 
nostril. 

b. A condition of the nose marked by the 
accumulation of mucus. Also the snivels. 

*600 SuuFLjcr Cowdrey Far mo 1. xxviii, 188 For the 
sniuell, take orpin and brimstone [etc.]. 1844 Low son Mod, 
Fat ner 209 This affection is termed the Mioie.s ur Miivels. 
*877 Holderncss Gloss. 132/1 Snivels , a 1 old, accompanied 
by a difficulty of lucathing, and a tunning at the tioie. 

+ 2 . Saliva. Obsr 1 

*697-P/m7. Trans. XX. 50 The Snivel 01 lhhel that coni' ■» 
from the Mouth of a Dog., when mad. 

+ 3 . (See quot.) Obs. 

*693 Evelyn De la Quint. C bm/l. Gutd. 1 1 . 19 ; ( ■initud . 
..that being colder and stronger or hc.uiei, easily irili t 
them [lettuces] with slimy Snivel [-‘a sou uf lulling mui.. 
tine, hanging about some plants ’]. 

4. A slight sniff indicating, or intended to sug- 
gest, suppressed emotion. 

1848 DicklNS Domlvy x.s.si.v, Rob. . look up tl.«* pit 1 1 s ii’,v 


' snivel ' is regatded os their most valuable at quimii' lit. 

b. A show or pretence uf emotion ; h) jiocntic.il 
expression of feeling. 

*878 E. Jenkins flat e> holme it,4 Lurtls ami l.tdn , 
jiciined elegiacs to his praise in tt .ns and snisi I 1886 ',!. 
Jamcds Gao. tj Felt. iCas^Ih, The cant and ntw I ul whn It 
we have seen so much of late. 

5. attrib. anti Comb., as snivel- f oitle, nls , 

-monger, -nose. 

*690 Dry iii.N A npliiii yon ill. 1 , A ict cited nj i*.i *«, |. 

guts. *778 Ein.o^r Sto.'dwg tlinss , rath t 

Snivel-nose, one who snuffs up tlie.'snui. *79* Woi* >1 I*. 
Pipdar) Ip. Sir IV. Hamilton Wks, i~i.< III. 1 ; Mi it 
siiivc- 1 -b ailes, jordcus, and old jugs, 1896 A. Mk.u- ■•{ 
Child 7 ago jjj He [referred the frank ru/tte l^foic tin* 
calculating snivel-monger. 

Snivel (sniVl), V. Forms: a. 4 suevelo, 5 6 
sneael, 6 -il, snevol(l, -111, -yll ; 9 dial, mtoavpl , 
Sc. sneeviL &. 4 suyvolo, 5 -c-llo, 6 anyuel, 
7 Bniuol, 7- snivel (9 dud. snivvel). [f»K. 
*snyjlan {implied in snyjlung Hnivklmnu v> 1 , 
sb.), {. snofi mucus. Cf. Da. sn&vh (older snev.e) 
to snuffle, j 

1. intr. To run at the nine; to emit mucus from 
the nose; also, to draw up mucus audibly. 

c 1325 Gloss. IV.de Btfltsve. at Wright lee. tjt Ely aube 
nc pout parlcr Vne parole saoz n.isyer, Ig/vise.i} snevelrt, 
snyvele, <*1450 Langland's P. Ft, H. v. 1 (MS. Ho.il. 
8141, Now awakip wratthe, wip two white eitm, An«l 
sneuelyng wip his, nose. *483 Cath. Angl. 347/1 1 o . 
velle, naruare. *508 Kbmxedic Ilyting w. Dunbar jvi 
Out l out ! I schtwt, apon that snowt that wwvittii. *3*6 
Skelton Magnyf. *865 Hie snyte suyueled in the snowt* 
aiid smyled at toe game. 16*4 B. Joksoh Barth. Fair ti. v. 
Dos t go, anotiy noset Good Lord 1 are you s m utt ing ? 1649 



SNIVELARD. 
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SNOBBINESS. 


Quarles Virgin Widow ii, Must I be still yawling, and 
calhngj .. whilst y'are. .potting, and piping, and driveling 
and sniveling ! <21732 Lisle Hush. (1757) 319 When they 
are sheared they catch cold, and will be glandered, and 
snivel veiy much. 

b. trans, (See quol.) rare. 

1530 Palsgr. 723/2, I snevell, I beraye any thynge with 
snyvell,./'fi amoruc. Se howe this boye snyvelleth his cote. 

o. To clear (the nose) by snuffling. 

1833 Politeness # Gd.-breeding 104 Never.. snivel and 
snort a wet nose. 

2 . intr. To make a sniffing or snuffling sound ex- 
pressive of real or assumed emotion ; to be in, or 
affect, a tearful state. 

1690 DRVDEN Pro/, to 'Mistakes', I left our young Poet 
sniveling and sobbing behind the Scenes, and cursing some- 
body^ that has deceived him. 171a Steele Spect. No. 364 
R 4 To > take a Lad from Grammar and.. send him crying 
and snivelling jnto foreign Countiies. 179* Cowper Iliad 
if. 329 And whip thee hence Home to thy galley, sniveling 
like a boy. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxtu, What signified 
his bringing a woman here to snotterand snivel, and bather 
their Loidships? 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair lxii, Every 
woman in the house was snivelling at the time. 188a Miss 
JJraddon Mt.- Royal III. i. 22 Why do you stand there 
snivelling about him? 

3 . trails, a. To affect in some way by snivel- 
ling ; to address in a snivelling manner, rare. 

1668 R. L'Estrange Vis. Qieev. (1702) 268 To snivel and 
sneeze himself into another World. 1700 Congreve Way 
of World t. ix, Let ’em snivel and cry their Hearts out. 
1717 Entertainer No. 23. 168 Thus they Whine and Snivel 
the Multitude, to enrich themselves and help forward the 
F action. 

b. To utter with a snivelling or sniffing sound ; 
to shed (tears) snufflingly. Also with out. 

1780 Cowper Progr. Error 310 Ye novelists, who mar 
what ye would mend, Sniv'ling and dnv’ling folly without 
end. 18x8 Scott Rob Roy xxx, I heard the former snivel 
out, in a very subdued tone, ‘ And ye'll ask her 1 [etc.]. 
1851 Thackeray Eng. Hum. vi. (1876) 328 That fine flower 
of love, .over which Sterne snivelled so many tears. 1865 
Alex. Smith Summer in Skye I. 237 The doctor saluted 
Flora and snivelled his compliments. 

t Snivelard. 06 s. rare. In 4-5 snenel-, 5 
snyvelard. [f. Snivel a.] A sniveller. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, v. xiii. (Tollemache MS.), 
Tile nose is sum tyme let.. by bredynge of superfluite..in 
]ic holis of the nose, as It fare)? in sneuelardis. 14.. Lat.- 
Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 606 Pusio, a sneuelard, c 1440 
Prouip. Para. 461/2 Snyvelard, or he Jiat spekythe yn the 
nose, nasitus. 

Snvveldom. nonce-wd. [f. Snivel sb. or a.] 
A slight cold causing one to snivel. 

1767 C’ 1 ess Cowper in Mrs. Delany's Life <J- Corr. Ser. it. 
I. 91, 1 caught the first cold I have had this year..; but it 
was only a ‘ smveldom ’ and is gone off. 

Sni' veiled,///, a. [f. Snivels, ora.] Soiled 
or foul- with snivel. 


1330 Tindall Anew. More (Parker Soc.) 124 That men 
should shiine his snivelled napkin, and not to believe his 
preaching. 1376 R. Peterson Galatea (1852) 13 Theyspare 
not to snot their sniueld noses vppon them. 1581 G. Pun ie 
tr. Gi/azzo’s Civ. Coitv. 1. (1586) 43 He woulde through negli- 
gence suffer his nose alwaies to be sneueled, and tooke no 
care to wipe it. 1619 R. West Bk. Demeanor 46 in Babees 
Bk. 292 To wipe thy snivelled nose Vpon thy cap. 1738 
tr. Gtiazzo’s Art Convers. 7B He was so negligent, as al- 
ways to go with a snivell'd nose. 

Sniveller (sni'v’lai). Also 5 sneveler. [f. 
Snivel©.] 

1 . One who snivels or whines. Also in fig. context. 

c 1430 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 396, I schal snarle tho 

sneveleris wytk rith schaip schouris. 1731 Swift On his 
Death Wks. 1755 III. XI. 244 [He would] more lament, when 
I was dead, Than all the sniv'lers round my bed. X791 
WoLCor (P. Pindar) Eh. to Ld. Lonsdale Wks. 1812 III. 13 
Despise that thing call’d Meekness; 'tis a sniveller. 1903 
Speaker 25 Feb. 512/2 Savonarola and his Piagnom or 
siiivelleis . . had a fatal influence on art. 

2 . A cold breeze (causing one to snivel). 

X834 Cou Hawker Diary (1893) II. 69 The pinching 
* sniveller ’ was changed to a tempest, 1846 Ibid. 271 A chili 
that I took in a deadly cold ‘sniveller ’. 

f Snivelliness. 06 s .- 1 [f. Snivelly a.] 
A soft glutinous state. 

1662 Chandler Vau Helmont's Oriat . 147 The Eggs of 
Fishes are at first more hard, and straightway., wax tender 
into a snivelliness. 

Snivelling (sniVlirj), vbl. sb. Also 2 snyfl- 
ung, 5 -ynge ; 5 sneuelyng, 6 -ing, etc. [See 
Snivel a.] The action of the vb. in various senses. 

rtixoo in Napier Conirib. O.E. Lexicog. 58 5 if heora 
amexum for unhasle hraca of breoste o 36 e snyflung of nosa 
dcrife <1430 Freemasonry (Halliw. 1840) m From 
spyttynge and snyflynge kepe the also. 1387 Mascall 
Govt. Cattle, Sheeje (1627) 220 Sheep oftentimes wil haue 
the glaunders, and a sneuelhng at their noses, xoss 
Mounir & Bennet Health's Improv. (174 6 ) 380 Spittmg, 
Sniveling and Yawning, are only the Fruits of Fulness or 
Idleness; 1693 ApoL Clergy Scot. 13 They never thought 
Sniveling necessary to make a great Saint 1748 
Rod Rand. lxi. (1804) 436 After a good deal of snivelling 
and sobbing. 1782 Cowper To the Rev. Mr. Newton n 
There is nothing but sniv'ling and blowing of noses. x8xs 
Hist, % Decastro I. 44 Come, John,. .let us have no more 
sniv'iing. *873 Emerson Lett. <J- Social Anns x. 25 6 
Meantime we hate snivelling. T , 

attrib . 178a Eliz. Blower G . Bateman II. «S> I war nt 
there was fine sniveling work when ye parted. x8i6 Gil- 
christ^ Philos. Etym. 52 They only require a gentle giant 
through the snivelling organs, to soothe dainty ears with 
much sweet melody. 


Snivelling (sniVliij), ppl. a. Also 3 snvuel- 
inde, 5 snyvelande; 4 sny velinge, 5 sneuelyng, 
snevyllynge, etc, [f. Snivel a.] 

1 . Of the nose, etc. : Discharging, or full of, 
snivel. Also of peisons, given, to snivelling or 
snuffling. 

c 1290 .S’. Eng. Leg. 1 . 319 Snvuelinde nose and wet mouth, 
1483 Catk. Angl. 347/1 Snyvelande (A Snevyllynge), 
nancans, naricus. 1608 Sylvester Du Bartas n. iv. iv. 
Decay 17 j Stooping as she goes, With driveling mouth, and 
with a sniveling nose. 16x5 Baud, Ruffe , 4 Cuffe (Halliw.) 
16 He is a most filthy snivelling fellow. he will wipe your 
nose of all, if you put the case to him. 1813 H. & J . Smith 
Rej. Addr. 72 A snivelling fellow he’s call’d by his foes, 
For he can’t raise his paw up to blow his red nose. x86a 
Macm. Mag. Sept, 380 Another, whom he remembers a 
httle_sni veiling boy. 1902 Times 16 July 13/6 The wonder- 
ful pictuie of leering, chuckling, snivelling senility. 

transf. 1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamina xxiii, The land- 
lady brought a snivelling mould candle into the cheerless., 
little inn-parlour. 

b. Of a cold : Accompanied by snivelling. 

1687 Miege Gt. Fr. Diet. 11, A snivelling Cold, un Rhine. 

2 . Sounding through the nose. rare. 

1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 21 At the laste he thus 
owt abrayde Wyth a sneuelyng vooys & to hyr sayde. 1816 
Gilchrist Philos. Etym. xvu, To see this good, plain 
dialect superseded by snivelling, flippant, senseless French. 

3 . Displaying emotion or the semblance of it ; 
mean-spirited, weak : a. Of persons. 

1647 J. Cleveland] Char. Lond.-Dium. 8 Two of Mars 
his Petty-toes, such snivelling Cowards, that it is a favour 
to call them so. 1691 Wood A th. Oxon. II. 84 The snivling 
Piesbyterians .. did not stick to report that he died no 
better than a Brewers Clerk. 173a Fielding Covent Gard. 
Trag. 1. vii, Without wine alL human kind wou’d be One 
stupid, sniveling, sneaking, sober fellow. X790 Wolcot (P. 
Pindar) Advice to Future Laureat Wks. 1S12 II. 343 The 
little snivelling spirit. *803 Diddin in Naval Citron. XIII. 
304 The snivlingest scoundrel that ever was seen. 1838 
Dickens O. Twist xxvi, Why not have kept him here 
among the rest, and made a sneaking, snivelling pickpocket 
of him at once? i860 Emerson Conduct ofLtfe ii. Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 335 These Hoosiers and Suckers are really better 
than the snivelling opposition, 
b. Of discourse, writings, etc. 

1673 Hickeringill Gregory F. Greybeard 276 Pickt the 
peoples pockets with canting long snivelling sermons. 1707 
Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) II. 19 A poor, sniveling discourse. 
1767 Sterne Tristram Shandy ix. xii, That snivelling virtue 
of Meekness. 1771 Smollett Humph. CL (1815) 4 , 1 have 
received a snivelling letter from Griffin, offering to make 
a public submission, and pay costs, 
t Sm-vellish, a. Obs.-° [f. Snivel jA] 

1530 Palsgr. 324/2 Snevylyssbe, full of snevyll, inorueux. 
t Snivelly, a. Obs. Also 6 snevelly, sniu- 
ely, -elie, 6-7 sniuelly (7 -ie). [f. Snivel sb.~] 
1 . Of the nature of snivel or mneus. 


1576 T. Newton tr. Lemnie's Complex. (1633) 173 A 
thiclce, filthy, and snevelly Phlegme. 1608 Topsell Se> penis 
(1658) 620 A foul, stinking, glutinous, and snivelly matter. 
1638 Rowland tr. Moufet's Theat . Ins. 1109 Nothing else 
but snotty matter, .or snivelly flegm. 

2 . Foul with snivel or mucus. 

1580 Hollyband Treas, Fr. Tong , Morveux, snotty, 
sniuelly. 1398 Florio, Moccicoso, snottie, sniuelie. 1600 
SvvwixxCountrie F'arme i.xiii. 89 [The cow's] widenostrels 
and sniuely. 

Snoach (snout/), a. dial. Also 4, 9 snoche, 
9 snotch. [Imitative.] intr. To snuffle ; to 
breathe or speak through the nose, etc. Hence 
Snoa'ohmg vbl, sb. 


1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. xx, I..schamede and 
radcle after so noble spekeis..to putte for)? my bareyn 
peche, hosnes and snochynge. 1844 W. Barnes Poems 
Boss. 350 Snotch, to speak or breathe hardly through the 
ose. x88x Isle of Wight Gloss. 33 Snoche, to speak with a 
asal twang. 1886 W, Somerset Word-bk. s.v. Snoachy. 
Snoak, variant of Snoke a. 

Snoar, obs. form of Snore a. 

Snob (snpb), Also 9 Sc. snab. [Orig. 
lang, of obscure origin.] 

1. dial, or colloq. A shoemaker or cobbler; a 
obbler’s apprentice. 

«. 1781 in Hone Every-day Bk. II. 837 Sir William Blase, 
snob by trade. 1783 Grose Diet. Vulgar T., Snob, a 
ick name for a shoemaker. 18x9 Sporting Mag. IV. 249 
'om Jenkins was known as a cobbler or snoh. # 1824 W. E. 
.ndrews Rev. Fox's Bk, Mart. 1 . 252 Both Snip and Snob 
fere burned for their pains. 1880 Fraser's Mag. Nov. 
42 Even among the snobs the custom of the trade is against 
iving credit. ... , 

/ 3 . 1808 Jamieson, Snob, a cant term for a. .cobier s boy. 
813 Picken Poems II. 132 To flame as an author our 
nab was sae bent. 1828 Morn Mansie Wauch xiv, Kory 
kirl, the snab, and Geordie Thump, the dyer. 1896 W. 
[arvey Kenneth-crook 38 (E.D.D.), He had entered the 
raft in the usual way by being what the villagers called a 
mab 

•f 2 . Cambridge slang , Any one not a gownsman ; 
townsman. Obs. (Cf. Cad 2 4.) 
tf xvgfi in Whibley In Cap Gown (18851) 87 Snobs call him 
ficholson ! Plebeian name. 1828 Sporting Mag. XXI. 428 
. capital front rank of 1 tassells ’, . all eager for a slap at a 
10b . 1863 Sat. Rev. Sept. 298/2 Happily the annals* of 
Oxford present no instance of a ‘snob murdered in the 

ITa person belonging to the ordinary or lower 
lasses of society , one having no pretensions to 

ank or gentility. 

*831 Lincoln Herald as July 3/6 The nobs have lost then 


dirty seats— the honest snobs have got ’em. 1834 W. H. 
Brookfield in F. M. Brookfield Cambridge ‘Apostles’ 
(1906} iv. 66 Snobs go early [to the Giand Opera, Paris), buy 
pit tickets.., and beset coiners at a quarter past seven to 
give them si francs for their tickets. 1841 J. T. Hewlett 
Parish Clerk III. 165 In the presence of a tail of snobs who 
accompanied him on his way. 1832 Earp Gold Col. Austr. 
9 The majority of the colonists are essentially snobs, and 
they are justly proud of the distinction. 

"b. One who has little or no breeding or good 
taste ; a vulgar or ostentatious person. 

1838 Mrs. Sherwood Henry Milner nt. ix. 175 He is a 
genteel young man— no snob — quite the gentleman. 1843 
Thackeray Irish Sk. Bk. Wks. 1879 XVIII. xrx A vulgar 
man in England, .chiefly displays his character of snob by 
. swaggering and showing off in his coarse dull stupid way. 
1859 Slang Diet. 97 Snob , a low, vulgar.. person. 

e. One who meanly or vulgarly admires and 
seeks to imitate, or associate with, those of 
superior rank or wealth; one who wishes to be 
regarded as a person of social importance. 

1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs i, I mean by positive [Snobs] 
such persons as are Snobs everywhere,, .being by nature 
endowed with Snobbishness, i860 H. Mayhcw Upper 
Rhine iv. i. 183 So necessary.. are the professional titles 
considered by the supreme Snob of an authority from whom 
we quote. 1863 Miss Braddon J. Marchmont's Legacy I. 
ii. 42 ‘ What a snob I am,’ he thought ; ‘ always bragging of 
home ’. 1882 Mrs. Riddell Pr. of Wales’s Garden-Party 
127 He was.. such a snob, he felt pleased his clerks should 
hear a butler ask for a situation. 

4 . = Black-leg 3. 

a 1839 He Quincey (Webster), Those who work for lower 
wages during a strike are called snobs, the men who stand 
out being ‘nobs’. 

5 . attrib ., as snob ambition , -land, nature, ore ; 
snob-stick, = sense 4 (cf. Knobstick 2). 

Other examples occur in Thackeray’s Book of Snobs. 

1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs Pref., It is Beautiful.. to 
sink shafts in society and come upon rich veins of Snob- 
ore. Ibid, xxxii, O you pride of all Snobland! O you 
ciawling, truckling.. lacqueys and parasites! i860 Slang 
Diet. 22T Snob-stick, a workman who refuses to join ill 
strikes, or trade unions. 1866 Carlyle Remiit. (1881) II. 
189 What of snob ambition theie might be in me. 1883 
Congregationalist May 377 The snob nature comes out in 
strange ways. 

Snob (snpb), sb. 2 [Of obscure origin.] A game 
of cricket played with a soft ball and a thick 
stick in lieu of a bat. 

1892 Daily News 6 May 5/2 They are subject to very 
dangerous accidents at cricket, and might well confine 
themselves to ‘snob’. 1894 Ibid. 10 May 6/1 Snob, or 
stump cricket, is indeed an excellent game. 

Snob, i®- 1 Now dial. Also 3-5 snobbe. [Imit- 
ative.] intr. To sob. Hence Sno’bbing vbl. sb. 

c 1300 Old Age vii. in E. E. P. (1862) 149, I snurpe, i 
snobbe, i sneipe on snovte. a 1380 St. Ambrose 940 in 
Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1878) 23 He wept and snobbed and 
ofte abreid. 1388 Wyclif Lam. iii. 56 Turne thou not 
awei thin eere fro my sobbyng [v.r. snobbyng] and cries. 
c 1420 Citron. Vilod. 1865 He with sore sykyng & snobbyng 
bothe Vnswered )>e monke. Ibid. 1986 pus ladyes alfe. . 
snobbedone & sykedone fulle sore. 1608 Middleton Mad 
World nr. ii. She cannot hear me for snobbing. 1668 
L’Estrange Vis. Quev. (1708) 124 Theie was such Blowing, 
Snobbing, Sniveling, . . that there was no enduring the House. 
18,. in Eng. Dial. Diet. s.v., She neither sighed, nor 
snobbed, nor spoke, nor nothing. 1884- in dial, glossaries 
(Wore., Glouc.). 

f Snob, a. 2 Obs .— 1 [? var. of Snub v. Cf. Snob- 
bebly adv.J intr. To gird at something. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes in. vi. 107 A few words being 
spoken to Sancho, snobbing at his Insensiblenesse. 

Snobber (snp-baz). colloq. [f. Snob sb. i r.] 
A shoemaker, cobbler. 

xgoo Daily News 15 Aug. 6/4 She takes up with a worthy 
‘snobber ’ (shoemaker). 

+ SnO’bberly, adv. Obs. rare . [app. related 
to Snob a. 2 ] Snubbingly. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 24024 Vn-reufulli pai can him raipe, Ful 
snoberli [Edinb. snubnerlik] him for to snaipe. 

Snobbery (snp-bori). [f. Snob sb . 1 3.] 

1 . The class of snobs. 

1833 Lincoln Herald 15 J an. 3/6 In * talking conversa- 
tion ’ with some of the Snobbery of Brummagem. 1887 
Twin Soul II. xyl 198 The admiration of all the ‘snobbery ’ 
of London. 

2 . The character or quality of being a snob; 
snobbishness ; vulgar ostentation. 

1843 Blackw. Mag. LIIL 232 Snobbery, like murder, will 
out; and, if you do not happen to be a gentleman bom 
[etc.]. 1833 Geo. Eliot in Cross Life I. 315 They are two 
capital people, without any snobbery. 1891 Speaker 11 J uly 
36/1 A type of snobbery which regards_ the established 
religion as a stepping-stone to respectability. 

6. An instance of this ; a snobbish trait. 

x866 Comh. Mag. Nov. 63a Arms sometimes indispensable 
in mixed societies against the pushing snobberies of vulgar 
wealth. x88o Cope's Tobacco Plant. Oct. 536/1 Hence youth 
rivals with youth . . in varying vulgarest snobberies with 
maddest absurdities. 

SnO'libess. Also snobess. [f. Snob sb . 1 3.] 
A female snob. 

*869 Punch 14 Aug. 62/2 Reporters in front, snob and 
snobess behind 1 1887 Truth x6 June 979 The crowd of 
snobs and snobesses. 

Sno bbiness. rare. [f. Snobby a .] Snob- 
bishness. 

1831 Millais in J. G. Millais Life (i8gg)I. iv. r42 Revel- 
ling in snobbiness at having such distinguished persons at 
the farm. 
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Sno'bbing, vbl. tf . 1 [f. Snob tf . 1 i.] The 
cobbling, or partial making, of boots. 

1880 Fraser's Mag. No v. 643 It has become a custom to 
endeavour to get the necessary 1 snobbing done between 
Friday evening and Monday morning. 190a Annie Wake- 
man Autobiog. Charwoman viiL nr, I could see meself 
a-learnin' the easy parts of shoe-makin’— sech as doin' the 
uppers, called snobbin’. 

Sno-bbing, vbl, sb. z : see Snob zb 1 
Snobbish (snp'bij), a. [f. Snob sbJ 3.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a snob. 

1840 Dickens Old C. Shop lvi, This form of inquiry he 

held to be of disrespectful and snobbish tendency. 1846 
Thackeray Snob Papers Wks.. 1886 XXIV. 332, I can 
conceive nothing more dangerous, insolent — Snobbish, in a 
wotd— than sucn an opposition. 1854 Illustr. Loud. News 
8 July 7/2 The snobbish display of plush breeches. 1873 
Hamerton Intel/. Life vn.in. 242 You will not suspect me 
of a snobbish desire to pay compliments to royalty. 

absol. 1848 Xh \ckeray 3k. Snobs Pref., It is Beautiful to 
study even the Snobbish ; to track Snobs through history. 

Comb. 1891 E. Kinglake Australian 144 It is doubtless 
not pleasant for the snobbish-minded man.. to remember 
an origin of the kind. 

2 . Having the character of a snob. 

X849 Saxe Poems , Proud Miss M* Bride xv, Depend upon 
it, my snobbish friend, Your family thread you can’t ascend. 
1863 w . Phillips Speeches xv. 325 Snobbish sons of fathers 
lately rich. *885 Spectator 30 May 714/2 Julian is . .vain, 
cowardly, snobbish, and untrustworthy. 

Hence Sno-bTbishly adv. 

*848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs Hi, It encourages the com- 
moner to be snobbishly mean. 1892 Zangwill Bow Myst. 
iv. 51 One whom he seems snobbishly anxious to claim as 
a friend. 

SuO'b’bislmeSS. [f. proc.] The character 
or quality of being snobbish. 

1846 Thacker \y Snob Papers Wks. 18S6 XXIV. 318 This 
. .shameful caricature of a man which Snobbishness has set 
up to worship it. 1859 J ephson B> Many xvL 274 So the inso- 
lent young sham-anstocrat was punished for his snobbish- 
ness 1881 Huxley Hume v. 106 One of the most curious 
peculiarities of the dog mind is its inheient snobbishness. 

Snobbism. [f. Snob tf . 1 3.] The character- 
istic qualities of a snob ; snobbishness. 

*856 Geo. Euot Ess. (1S84) 267 As long as snobbism runs 
in the blood, why should it not run in our speech? 1869 
Daily News 2 Sept., All that has been said latterly about 
the snobbism of our country men., on their tiavels. 1884 
Contemp. Rev. Oct. 545 Is there any society.. where such 
a piece of snobbism could be represented as possible. 

Sno-bbite. rare~\ In 8 snobite. [f. Snob 
tf . 1 2.] A townsman. 

c 1796 in Whibley In Cap tf Gown (iSSgl 87 Plebeian name 
Which ne'er would hand a Snobite down to fame. 

SnO'bby, a. [f. Snob tf. 1 3.] Snobbish. 

1840 Mrs. Gore Eng. Char. OS52) 128 Thither comes 
the snobby gig, conveying red-faced individuals. 1858 
Ramsay Remitt. Sc. Life 4 Char. 60 If we can't get in with 
the nobs,., we will never take up with any society that is 
decidedly snobby. 1888 Temple Bar Aug. 539 Perhaps he 
was snobby enough to object to my earning money. 

Snobdom. [f- Snob tf . 1 3.] The aggregate 
of snobs ; snobs collectively. 

1846 Jit iv Mon thlyM ag. Sept. 31 The congress of mauvais 
sujets from all parts of Snobdom, who infest Wiesbaden. 
i8sr Mayne Reid Scalp Hunters xxvu 196 In savage as in 
civilized life there is a ‘snobdom 1873 W. S. Mayo Never 
Again iv. 48 We must go .. to England, ..where a more 
rigid tabooism gives a wonderful exaltation to the idols of 
snobdom. 

Sno'blet. rare- 1 , [f. SNOBtf. 1 3.] = next. 

1847 Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole li. (1879) 439 He looked as 
good a type of the party snoblet, as could be imagined. 

Snobling. [f. Snob sb. 1 3.] A little, yonng, 
or petty snob. Also atlrib . 

1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xii, You see, dear Snobling, 
that . .he might have been excused from interfering. 1876 
World V. 13 Every brainless bank-clerk and snoblmg sti 0- 
inspector of constabulary. x88x Clark Russell Ocean 
Free Lance II. iii, 149 The contemptuous usage every 
little snobling . . thinks himself privileged to give us. 

Snobocracy (snpbp-krasi). [f. Snob tf. 1 3 + 
-ocracy.] The class of snobs, as having some 
power or exerting some influence. 

1854 Lever Dodd. Family Air. Ixvii, The fun derived 
from watching the * snobocracy ' I have mentioned, 1858 
Kingsley Mtsc. (1839) I> Soliciting the votes, not of 
the people, hut of the Snobocracy. 1885 Manch, Exam . 

7 Apr. 4/4 The Orange flag.. would he floating over the 
houses of the Dublin snobocracy. 

Snobo’grapher, [f. as prec. + -(o)graphee.] 
A writer on, a describer of, snobs. So Snobo-- 
graphy, the description or delineation of snobs. 
SnoboTogist, Saobo-aomer, a student of, a 
specialist in, snobs. 

1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xxxv, Up that long avenue the 
*Snobographer walked in solitude *868 Imperial Rev, 
Mar. 272, I may mention .. that Thacketay, the great 
Snobographer, hated a Cad much more than he hated a 
Snob. 1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xxxviii, In the Country 
*Snobography my poor friend Ponto has been held up 
almost exclusively for the public gaze. *884 Sat. Rev. 
ig jan. 76/1 The safer and wiser way in this infancy of the 
science ofsnobography is to refrain ftom the attempt at abso- 
lute aphorism. 1888 E, A. Parry Lett. Dorothy Osborne 
Introd. 138 Both the circumstance and the doggerel should 
be very instructive to the *snobologist. 1848 Thackeray 
Bk. Snobs xxiii, Some telescopic philosopher will arise one 
day, some great “Snobonomer [etc.]. 

Snochynge : see Snoaoh v . 
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Snock. dial. [prob. imitative.] A knock ; a 
smart blow. 

1825 in Jennings Obs. Dial. West Eng. 71. ,1898 T. 

Hardy Wessex Poems 4 6 Such snocks and slats since war 
began Never saw raw recruit or veteran. 

Snod (snpd), a. Sc. and north, dial. Also 7 
snoode (?). [Of obscure origin : the stem, may be 
the same as that of ON. snoBinn bald (Norw. 
snoden bare).] 

1 . Smooth, sleek ; even. Also absol. 

c 1480 Henryson Fables, Wolf Sheep viii, He wald 
chais thame baith throw rouch and snod.. 1313 Douglas 
/Rncid v. xiii. 24 His awin heid warpit with a snod olive, 
Heich in a schippis forcastell [he] did stand, a 1383 Pol- 
wart Fly ting ru. Montgomerie 362 Foot-foundted beasts.. 
Hes not their hair sa snod as other good. 1641 Best Fartti. 
Bks. (Surtees)4 Howe to choose a good Tuppe. Lett himhee 
..of a snoode and goode stnpple. 1692 A. Symson in Mac- 
far lane's Geogr. Coll (S.H.S.) II. 102 The long beards and 
awnds are separated from the corne ; and the come made, 
as they terme it, more snod and easieto pass through the mill. 
1695 Kennett Par. Antiq. Gloss, s.v. Snodde, Wheat ears 
are said to be snod when they have no beard or awns. And 
a tree is snod when the top is cut smooth off. 178* J. 
H utton Tour to Caves (ed. 2) Gloss. 96 Snod, smooth. 1790 
Mrs. Wheeler Westm. Dial. (1821) 18 A lile stiff fello, 
wie a varra snod feace. 1862 C. C. Robinson Dial. Leeds 
416 A snod piece o’ cloath— as snod as a bit o’ silk 1 
Comb. 1855 Waugh Life <5- Local. 201 Rough and free as 
so many snod-backed young modiwarps. 1898 A. Ollivant 
Owd Bob xiii. 117 Ye ox-limbed, snod-facea profleegit i 

2 . Of persons: Neat, tidy, trim, smait, spruce. 

1691 Ray N. C. Words 66 Snod,. .neat, handsome. 1719 

Ramsay To Arbuckle 71 A black-a-vic’d snod dapper fallow. 
17 56 Mrs. Calderwood JrttL (1884) *94 The niece was a 
little, snod, fair lass. 1822 Galt Provost xxvi, A tight and 
snod serving lassie.. 1880 Barrie Window in Thrums 14 
Here comes the minister nimsel’, an* very snod he is. 
to. Of things : Neat, trim, in good order. 

17x7 Ramsay Elegy Lucky Wood iv, She . .kept her housie 
snod and bein. 1783 Hutton Btan New Work 3 The 
gentleman that treads in black snod pumps. 1819 W. Ten- 
nant Papistry Storm’d (1827) 41 His velvet breeks,..The 
snoddest pairt o' his attire. 1837 R. P. Gillies Recoil. 
Scott 111. ix. igg, 1 see ye’re admit mg how snod the library 
looks there. 1894 Crockett Raiders xxii. (ed. 3) 195 My 
clothes were clean brushed and exceedingly neat and snod. 

3 . Comfortable, snug, cosy. Also as quasi-arfz/. 

169s Kennett Par. Antiq. Gloss, s.v. Snodde, To lie snod 
and snug. 1888 Barrie When a Matt’s Single (1900) 91/2 
'Ay,' he said, with a chuckle, 'but I've a snod bit cornery 
up there for mysel’ 

Suod (sn^d), v. [f. prec.] trans. To make 
smooth, trim, or neat; to tidy, put in order. 
Also with down, off, tip. 

1584 Hudson Judith iv. 269 On stake and ryce, hee knits 
the ciooked vines, And snoddes their bowes. a 1774 Fer- 
gusson Poems (1789) II. 7 Ye saw yoursel how weel his 
mailin’ thrave. Ay better faugh’d an’ snodit than the lave. 
1791 J. Learmont Poems 85 The ploughman cultivates the 
field, The mower snods. the common. 1819 Scott Let. in 
Lockhart (1837) IV. viii. 251, I have planted a number of 
shrubs,., and am snodding up the drive of the old fat in 
house. 1863 G. Macdonald A. Forbes xxvi. 113 The., 
tallow candles .had., to be snodded laboriously. 

t Snode. Obs. Also 4 north, snade. [app. 
tepr. OE. *sndd, unrecorded variant of snbd Snede, 
related to snidetn Snithe v.J A piece or bit (of 
bread or other food) ; a morsel, 
o. C1150 Vac. in Wr.-Wiilcker 548 Off a, snode. c 1275 
Passion our Lord 108 in O.E. Mtsc., [Judas ate the bread] 
And |>e veond him on bi-coin myd herylke snode. a 1300 
E. E. Psalter cxlvii. 17 He sendes als snodes [L. frusta 
pattis, 01 buccellas] his cristal. 1340 Ayenb. iii ]?e lecherous 
.. j»et .. uorzuel 3 t> t>ane guode snode wyh-oute chewynge. 
Ibid. 278 Hy. .ete}> J>e blodi snoden. 

A 13.. Cursor M. 15387 (Gott.), pe morsel laght iudas, 
wid J>at ilk snade.. croupe in him sathanas. 13.. Metr. 
Horn. (Vernon MS.) in Herrig Archiv LVII. 313 Was 
neueie Beggere |>at her bade At his hous gete bite or snade. 

Snodly (snp-dli) , adv. Sc. [f. Snod a. + -by 2 .] 
Neatly, tidily, trimly. 

1721 Ramsay Scribblers Lashed 73 'Till by degrees it 
creeps right snodly, On hips and head-dress of the godly. 
* 79 * J; Learmont Poems 304 Here’s something here. .will 
mak life’s road to me fu' snodly sleekit. 1823 Galt R. 
Gilkctize lxxii, A clean cambric handkerchief very snodly 
prined oyer her breast, 1830 W. Howson Cur. Craven 118 
Shadows flicker On the snodly whitewesh’d wa’. 1904 
Dundee Advertiser 19 Aug. 6 We took the short road by 
Bums' Monument ana the snodly theekit hoosie at the 
wayside. 

I] Snoek (sn«k). Also snook. [Du. snoek pike : 
cf. Snook 2.] At the Cape of Good Hope, the 
common, name of the fish Thyrsites Atun. Also 
altrib. and Comb, 

* 833 Pappe Edible Fishes C . Good Hope 24 Thyrsites 
Atun. Cuv. and Val. (Snook; Snoek). 187a Hutton & 
H ector Fishes N. Zealand s.v. Thyrsites Atun, This is, I 
believe, the fish, called snook in Cape Colony. 1889 Science . 
Gossip XXV. 30 The unhappy snoek-eaters wander about 
like so many grown children afflicted with mumps. 1896 
Baden-Powell Matabele Campaign i, Old Cape Town just 
tlm same as ever. . .Malays.and snoek fish everywhere. 
Suo£f a Cornish mining. [A survival of the 
early form of Snow tf. 1 ] (See quots.) 

i860 Eng. 4 For. Mining G/oss. (ed. 2) 23 Snoff, or Match, 

. . brown paper, or other slowly combustible substance, which 
is ignited at one end, the other being in contact with the 
rush or train in blasting. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., 
.Snoff, z. short candle-end, put under a fuse to light it. 1891 
J. H. Pearce Esther Pentreath 1. i, Dick having charged 
the hole with powder, set fire to the train with a 'snoff' j 
from bis candle. I 


Snofife, obs. form of Snuff .tf. 1 and v. 

Snoff ( sn Pg)> a ‘ north, dial, and *j* Sc. [app. 
a. ON. snggg-r smooth, short-haired, etc. (cf. the 
etym. note to Snug c. 1 )*] Smooth, sleek ; neat, 
tidy. Hence Sno'gly adv. 

1313 Douglas Mneidx 11. Prol. 186 All snog and slekyt 
worth thir bestis skynnis. 16 13 Crooke Body of Man 11 11 
Thin they are and conuex, that they might lye mote snogly 
vpon the fingers. 1691 Ray N. C. Words 66 Snog, neat, 
handsome: as snogly gear'd, handsomely drest. tout.. 
Snog Malt, smooth with few Combs. 1818 Scott Hrt. 
Midi, xxxii, Thou wouldst be a mettle lass enow, an thou 
wert snog and snod a bit better. 1833 tRoBiNSON] Whitby 
Gloss., Snod and Snog, smooth and compact, 
t Snog, v. Obs.~° [Cf. next.] intr. To bristle. 
1330 Palsgr. 724/1 , 1 snogge,7<r kerisonne. 

•j* Sno'ggy, variant of (or error for) Snaggy a. 
1670 Covel in Early Voy. Levant (Hakl. Soc.) 141 They 
were all short, snoggy trees, much loaded with boughs, 

Snogly, adv . : see Snog a. 

Snoif, obs. form of Snoove v. Sc. 

Snoir(e, obs. Sc. forms of Snore tf. 

Snokd (snjnk), v. Chiefly north, and Sc. 
Forms : a. 4-5, 9 snoke (5 snokyn), 6 Sc. snokk-, 
9 snoak. / 3 . 6 snooke, snook (8 dial. 
snooao). y. 7- snouk, 8- snowk. [prob. of 
Scand. origin : cf. Norw. dial, snoka to snuff, 
smell.] intr. and trans. To snuff or smell; to go 
snuffing or smelling (at) ; to poke about with the 
nose. Also fig., to sneak about, to keep watch. 
over, etc. 

a. 1-1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. II. 83 Disciplis of Crist 
wenten into he citee to bie hem mete; for hei xnokiden not 
fro hous to hous and beggiden mete, as freris doon. c 1475 
Promp. Part/. 462/1 (MS. K.), Snokyn, or smellyn, nicto. 
1500 Ortns Vocab. BB vij, Nicto,. .to snoke as a honde dos. 
1313 Douglas AEneid v. ii. 99 1 he drink, and eik the 
offerandis gret and small, [the snake] Snokkis [v.r. snokis] 
and likkit. 1831 J. Wilson Nod. Ambr, Wks. 1853 III. 
98 After smelhn an’ snokin an’ sno> tin at it for a while. 
1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge xxi, He lay still, with the 
beast .. poking down its head, and snorting and snoking 
at him. 

/8. 1370 Levins Manip. 159/35 To Snooke, olfacere. 1608 
PIieron Defence 11. 8 Whether he snooketh not as right into 
Rheames and Rome as male be [etc.]. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. 
(Surtees) 74 The hogges went snuflinge and snookinge from 
lieape to heape. a 1652 Brome New Acad. 11. i, I must 
not lose my harmlesse recieations Abroad, to snook over 
my wife at home. 1687 Miege Gt. Fr. Did. 11, To Snook, 
or Iy lurking for a thing. 1722 Wodrow Hist. Stiff. C/t. 
Scot. iii. vim II. 449 The Dogs would snook and smell 
about the Stones under which they were hid, and yet they 
remained undiscovered, 178B W. H. Marshall Yorksh. II. 
354 To Snooac , to smell in a snuffing manner. 1834 [Seba 
Smith] Lett. J. Downing (1835) 106 All we’ve got to do is 
to open that, and snook among old papers. 1891 R. Ford 
Thistledown ix. 163 That we do not gang, .snookin’ amang 
the snaw like mowdiewarts. 

y. 1624 Sanderson Serve, I. 241 Like swine under the 
oaks, we grouze up the acorns, and snouk about for more. 
1786 Burns Twa Dogs 39 Wi’ social nose [the dogs] whyles 
snuff’d an’ snowket. x86i Quin Heather Lintie (1863) 7^, 
I snouk aboot For ’tatty peels and banes o’ herrin'. 1894 
Crockett Raiders xlv. 384 Gin ony o’ Agnew’s men were 
gaun snowkin’ roond, it micht cause misundeistandings. 
Hence Sno’king vbl. sb. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 462/1 Snokynge, olfadus. 

+ Snoke-horn. Obs .— 1 ? A sneaking fellow. 

c 1460 Towneley Myst. ix. 80 Then were my worshyp lorne, 
If sych a xwayn, a snoke home, Shuld thus be my sufliane. 

Sno-key, a. rare- 1 , [f. Snoke v.] Adapted 
for snuffing or poking. 

1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIII. 865 Nuzzling with that 
snokey nose of his. 

Snood (snwd), tf. Forms: 1 suod, 6- (.SV. and 
north.) snude (9 sneud), 7- snood (9 snoud) ; 
north. 8 snead, 9 sneiad; Sc. 9 snid, sneed, 
etc. [OE. snid, of obscure origin.] 

1 . A fillet, band, or libbon, for confining the 
hair ; latterly, in Scotland (and the north of 
England), the distinctive hair-band worn by young 
unmarried women. 

. c 7 2 5 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) C137 Cappa, snod. iziooo 
in Wr.-Wulcker 204 Cinthium, mitra, snod. c 1000 AElfric 
Horn. II. 28 f»a lasrde hi sum iudeisc man, Jjaet heo name 
aenne wemaesel. .and beenytte to anum htinge mid hire 
snode. 0x150 in Wr.-Wulcker 540 Uitta , snod. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1 . 377 5one ma nocht saif thair 
bodte withane snude. 1643 Orkney Witch Trial in Abbots- 
ford Club Misc. I, 177 3 e said vnto hir that 30 baid 
Vrsulla Alexanders snood, quhilk ge haid keipit since 
put hir in _ hir winding sheit, 1677 Nicholson in ’Trans. 
R. Soc. Lit. (1870) IX. 319 Snude, a fillet, or hair lace. 
1725 Ramsay Gentle Shcph. 11. iv, The rashes gieen..Of 
which.. For thee I plet the fiow’ry belt and snood. 1771 
Pennant Tour in Scotl, (1794) 213 The single women wear 
only a ribband round their head, which they call a snood. 
1810 Scott Lady ofL. lit. v, No hunter’s hand her snood 
u?j»ed, Y et ne’er again to braid her hair The virgin snood 
did Alice wear. 1840 Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser, n. Bloudie 
Jncke of Shrewsberie (1905) 322 While her tresses are 
bound with a snood. 1889 R. Buchanan Heir of Linne 
vn, Her hair was bound up in a simple snood, 
f to. ? A skein. Obs .— 1 

.* 4*5 Kennett Par, Antiq. (1695) Gloss, s.v. Snodde, In 
vm snoden de Pakthred. 

2 . a. In sea-fishing : One of a number of short 
lines, each carrying a baited hook, attached at 
regular distances along the main li n e. 



SNOOD, 


SNORE. 


e 168a J. Collins Salt ft Fishery na To each of these are 
fastned 20 Snoods, alias Nossels, which are small Lines, 
with Hooks and Baits at them. 1769 Pennant Brit. Zool. 
(1776) III. 205 The hooks are fastened to the lines upon 
sneads of twisted horse hair 27 inches in length. 1793 
Statist. Acc. Scotl. VII. 204 The quantity of line, .contains 
. .720 hooks, ..one yard distant from each other, on snoods 
of horse hair. 1848 Chambers's Information for People I. 
699 These are long lines, with hooks fastened at regular 
distances.. by shorter and smaller cords called snoods. 
1883 Fisheries Exliib. Catal. 7 Simple Machine, for making 
Norsels or Snoods of any length. 

to. Angling : A hair or catgut line attaching the 
hook to the rod line. 

1823 E. Moor Suffolk Words, Snood, that pait of an 
angler’s line to which the hook is affixed. 183a \V. H. 
Maxwell Wild Sp, West I, 263, I.. lost time, hooks, and 
snouds. *873 W. Graham in Harp of Perthshire (1893) 149 
My licht thrown snood scaice touched the flood When doun 
it flew like lichtnin'. 

Snood (snwd), v. [f. prec.] 

1. tram. To bind up, fasten back, or secure (the 
hair) with a snood. 

1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 1. i, Her cockernony snooded 
up fou sleek. 1793 Statist. Acc. Scotl. IX. 325 At home 
they went bareheaded, with their hair snooded back on the 
crown of their head, with a woollen string in the form of a 
garter. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xiv, Her Hands tiembled as 
she snooded her fair hair beneath the riband. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. m. vn. ii, Her sweeping tresses snooded by 
glittering antique fillet. 1890 Pall Mall G. 29 Jan. 6/3 
The new fashion of wealing the hair snooded low on the 
nape of the neck. 

transf. 1856 S. Dobell Eng. in Time of War, Home , 
Wounded 27 Where The larcH is snooding ner flowery hair 
With wreaths of morning shadow. 

2. Angling. To attach (a hook) to a snood. 

1840 Marryat Poor Jack vi, He was snooding a hook. 
Snooded (snzZ-ded), ppl. a . [f. Snood sb. or v.] 

Wearing a snood ; bound by a snood. 

18x0 Scott Lady of L. in. xx, And plaided youth, with 
jest and jeer, Which snooded maiden would not hear. 1847 
Whittier Barclay of Ury 81 The snooded daughtei.. 
Smiled on him who bore renown. 1898 R. Buchanan 
Father Anthony xvii, Her hand stole up to her head and 
touched the snooded folds of the locks. 

Snooding (sn/rdig). [f. Snood sb. 2.] The 
material used for fishing-snoods. 

1813 Sporting Mag. XLV. 153 Hempen snooding I always 
have sold, That will ne'er lose the fish, while the hook have 
her hold. 1873 G. C. Davies Mount. .$• Mere xix. 176 At 
short intervals were hooks attached to lengths of snooding. 
1884 Sat. Rev. 603/1 The amateur, provided with his . . Man- 
chester snooding, nis gut trace, and his artificial spinnei. 
f Snook, sb. 1 north, and Sc. Obs. Forms : 3 
snoo, snoke, 4-5 snuk(e, sirwk, 7 snewke. 
[Of obscure origin : cf. Nook j£.] A projecting 
point or piece of land ; a promontory. 

c 1236 Newmitister Cartul. (Surtees) 55 In ilia parte agri 
quae vocatur le Snoc. ?xag7 Documents Illustr. Hist. 
Scotl. (1870) II. 160 In factura pontis castri Berwyci, muri 
lapidei juxta mare subtus le Snoke. 1373 Barbour Brute 1. 
x88 Fra Weik anent Orknay To Mullyr-snwk in Gallaway. 
Ibid. iv. 336 On Turnberyis nwk [v.r. snuke] he may Mak 
a fyre. 0x470 Henry Wallace vii. 1044 Furth that fie 
Till Dwnottar, a snuk within the se. 1648 Blaeu Atlas 
Engl., Map of Insvla Sacra , The Snewke or Conny warren. 
Snook (snwk), sb. 2 [ad. Du. snoek pike : cf. 
Snoek.] A name given to various fishes, esp. 
the sergeant-fish, Elacate Canada , and the robalo, 
Centropomus undecimalis. 

1697 Dampier Voy. (1609) 243 The Fish I observed here 
mostly, were what we call Snooks, neither a Sea fish nor 
fresh Water fish, but very numerous in these salt Lakes. 
*725 Sloane Jamaica II. 288 Snook. It was taken at 
Passage foit. 2827 0 . W. Roberts Voy. Centr. Amer. 156 
It [Caratasca Lagoon] abounds in various sorts of fish of 
the finest description, particularly mullet, calapaner, snoak, 
cavallee, and also manatee. 1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade , 
Snook, a common fish, both of the sea and the rivers of the 
West Indies, the Centropomus undecimalis. sB&%Fisherics 
Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 170 Model of Fresh-water Fishpot, for 
taking mullet, snook, &c. 

Snook, variant of Snoke v. and Snooks. 
Snooker (sn«’kaj), Woohvich slang. A 
newly joined cadet. 

2872 ltontledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 148/1 These embryo 
generals.. were called by the somewhat sneering terms of 
'snookers’ or ‘last-joined’. 

Snooker (snz/’kar), sb. 2 [Of obscure origin.] 
A game, played with balls on a billiard table, com- 
bining pool and pyramids. Also snooker^ s) pool. 

2889 Drayson Pract. Billiards no The game of snooker. 
1896 W. Broadfoot Billiards xiii, 424 Snooker— or to give 
it its full title. Snooker’s Pool— is a hybrid game, half pool 
and half pyramids. 1903 Glasfurd Rifle in I nd. Jungle 70 
The old Doctor and we two, after several games of 
« Snookers’, had passed into the ante-room. 

Hence Snooker v. (See quots.) 
x88g Drayson Pract. Billiards ixx If each pool ball is 
covered by a pyramid ball, the player is said to be 
1 snookered 1896 W . Broadfoot Billiards xiii. 426 If the 

striker is by law obliged to play on a red ball. or on a 
coloured ball, but.. is unable to do so directly, he is said to 
be snookered. _ . 

Snooks (snwks). Also snook. [Of obscure 
origin.] A derisive gesture, = Sight sbA 7 c. 

2870 A. J. C. Hare Story Life (1900) V. 218 If I put my 
hands so. . (cutting a snooks), they might reproach me very 
much indeed. 1904 Times 24 Sept. 8/3 The young monkey 
puts his tongue in his cheek and cocks a snook at you. xpo6 
Drury Men at Arms 36 Her Majesty s ship.. cocked her 
jibboom snooks-fasbion at her late enemy the sea. 
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Snool (snwl), sb. Sc. and north, dial, . Also 
8 - Sc. smile, snuil, 9 north, snuol. [Of obscure 
origin.] A tame, abject, or mean-spirited person. 

27x8 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. 111. xvi, Ye silly snool, 
Wae worth ye’r di unken saul. 1792 J. Learmont Poems 4 
[They] lead ye on like arrant snools, ’Lang error’s load. 2813 
G. Beattie John o' Arnha i (1826) 13 Your snook in love, 
and cowards in war, Frae maiden grace are banish’d far. 
2822 Carlyle Early Lett. II. 51 You or any one of us wilt 
never be a snool; we have not the blood of snools in our 
bodies. 2882 J. Walker Jaunt to Auld Reekie 87 Crouch- 
ing snools aie kin to gangrel bodies. 

Snool (sn«l), v. [f. prec.] 

1. trans. To keep in subjection ; to snub. 

27 . Ramsay Address of Thanks iv. \Vks 1877 I. 258 Our 
dotard dads, snool’d vvi’ their wives, a 1796 Burns 'An' O 
for ane-and-twenty, Tam/' ii, They snool me sair, and 
baud me down. 2830 Galt Lawn's T. ix. i. (1849) 406 The 
airogance and high hand with which Mr. Bell was attempt- 
ing to snool us all. 

2. intr. To submit tamely; to cringe; to crawl 
meekly or humbly. 

2786 Burns Bard’s Epitaph 1, Owre blate to seek, owre 
proud to snool. 1820 Tannahill Poems (1846) 142 Never 
snool beneath the frown Of any selfish roggte. 2833 
Chalmers in Hanna Mem. (1851) III, 391 We had to snool 
back to London the way we came. 2895 ‘ G. Setoun’ Sun- 
shine ix. 198 Sandy ‘snooled* through life with bovine 
equanimity. 

Snoop (snap), v. U.S. [ad. Du. snoepen (LG. 
sndperi) in sense 1 .] 

1. intr. To appropriate and consume dainties in 
a clandestine manner, 

2848 Bartlett Diet. Amer. 318 A servant who goes slyly 
into a dahy-rcom and dunks milk from a pan, would be 
said to be snooping. 

2. To go around in a sly or prying manner. 

1B64 Kimball Was he successful ? 178 Don’t come snoop- 
ing around to find out whether you sometimes go to the 
theatre. 2876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly ax, I see the 
gells snoopin’ around with their eyes ns solt as velvet. 2883 
Cent. Mag. Sept. 744 He had no right to come snoopin' 
around where I was at work. 

Hence Snoo'per, one who pries or peeps. 

Snoop is also used as a sb. in the same sense. 

1896 Westrn. Gas. 18 Mar. 3/1 Artists sketching whenever 
they can get a chance, and sunounded by ‘ snoopers’. 

Snoore, obs. variant of Snore zi. 

Snoove (sn/7v),z>. Sc. Also 6 snoif, 9 snuive, 
snuve. [a. OScand. (east) *snoa (MSw. snoa , Svv. 
sno. Da. snoe), = ON. and Icel. sntia (Fter. smigva, 
Norw. snu). For the development of the v, cf. the 
etym. note to Ro j5.] 

1. a. trans. To twirl, cause to turn. b. intr. 
(See quot. 1808 .) 

1513 Douglas AEneid vm. vii. 100 To werk the lyne, To 
snoif the spyndill, and lane thredis twyne. 27*2 Ramsay 
Three Bonnets ijl 80 A wife that snooves a spindle. 1808 
Jamieson s.v., A boy’s top is said to snuve, when it whirls 
round with great velocity, preserving at the same time an 
equal motion. 

2. intr. To move or advance steadily, or with 
a steady pace ; to glide. Also fig. 

2729 W. Hamilton Ef. to Ramsay 111. ii, The pleasure 
counterpois'd the cumber. . And snoovt away like three-hand 
Ombre. 2786 Burns To Auld Mare xiv. But just thy step 
a wee thing hastet, Thou snoov’t awa. 2830 Memorabilia. 
Cnrliana 206 Come snooving down white ice. 288* R. 
Buchanan God fr the Man III. 21a Many a sharp rap did 
the old ship get [from the ice] as she snooved along. 
Snooze (snztz), sb. Also snoose. [Cf. next.] 

1 . colloq. A sleep ; a nap, a doze. 

a, 1793 W. Roberts Looker-on II. 313 That Shuter's self 
might heave his head From drunken snoozes. 2813 Sir G. 
Jackson Diaries ft Lett. (1873) H. 277, 1 . .had not had my 
snooze half out, when a courier arrived. 2845 W. H. Max- 
well Hints Soldier I. 51, I question whether I could 
manage to obtain a snooze. 2886 J. R. Rees Pleas. Bk.- 
Worm v. 178 With a warm ejaculation on bis tongue, the 
interrupted sleeper returns to his snooze. 

jS. 1812 H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr., Tale Drury Lane 51 
Starting from short and broken snoose, Each sought his 
pond’rous hobnail'd shoes. z86g Daily News 8 Oct., Seals 
like nothing better than a snoose on the sand. 

2. slang. (See quots.) 

28x2 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet. s.v., A snooze sometimes 
means a lodging; as, where can I get a snooze for this 
darky, instead of saying a bed. 2839 Slang Diet. Snooze, 
a bed. 1863 Ibid. (Hotten) 239 Snooze-case, a pillow-slip. 
Snooze (snwz), v, colloq. [app. a cant or 
slang word of obscure origin.] intr. To sleep; 
to slumber, to doze. 

2789 G. Parker Life's Painter (si 800) 138 The cull with 
whom she snooz'd. 179s Potter Diet. Cant (ed. a), Snooze, 
to sleep. 1823 Moore Diary VIII. 136 If..I_had nothing 
to do but put on my nightcap and snooze quietly by their 
side. 2842 Mrs. Gork Fascination 37 She withdrew, leav. 
ing him to snooze beside the fire. 2887 Pall Mali G. 20 
Sept, a/3 A swarm of literary drones, who go there to lounge, 
snooze, and gossip. 

Hence Suoo'zer, one who snoozes.. 

2878 P. Robinson In lnd. Garden 32 A bird —perhaps the 
middle one of a long row of closely-packed snoozers. 1887 
Pall Mall G. 20 Sept. 2/3 The non-workers . . may he divided 
into two classes— the snoozers and the talkers. The snoozer, 
if he reads at all, is an aimless reader. 

Snoo'ziness. [f. Snoozy a.] The state of 
being snoozy or sleepy. 

2887 Temple Bar Oct. 109 , 1 was just beginning to realise 
a sense of comfort, and (if I may say so) downy snoozmess. 


Suoo'ziug, vbl. sb. [f. Snooze ».] The fact 
of dozing or sleeping. Also attrib. 

2811 Lexicon.Balatronicum, Snoozing ken, a brothel. 
2832 Melville Whale I. xxxix. 274 Grand snoozing to- 
night, maty. 2867 Brierley Marlocks 39 Old Makapennyhad 
made several journeys from his ‘snoozing crib’ to the door. 

Snoo'zing, ppl. a. [f. Snooze v.] Dozing, 
sleeping, slumbering. 

2836 Hor. Smith Tin Trumpet (1876) 183 What snoozing 
hum Ascends to thee?— what paeans, what adorings? 2883 
Stevenson Merry Men, Treas. Franchard v, The same 
snoozing, countryfied existence. 

Snoozle (snzi’z’l), v. colloq. or dial. [Cf. 
Snooze v. and Nuzzle o.i] 

1. intr. To nestle and sleep or doze; to nuzzle. 

2832 Westm. Rev. XV. 196 Comfortably snoozling like 

other birds deep in the feitiliring waimth of their downy 
boxes,. 1862 Sala Seven Sons I. vii. 177 The little dog, 
snoozling on the heaithrug, lifted up his blinking eyes. 
i88r G. D. Leslie Our River 12 There were a lot of black 
Beikshire pigs snoozling in the straw. 

2. trans. To thrust affectionately. 

1847 E. Bronte Wnthering Heights iii, A dog.. that 
snoozled its nose over-forwardly into her face. 1894 1 G. 
Egerton’ Discord 187 The dog. .snoozles her snout into 
the palm of his hand. 

Hence Snoo'zledom, the state of nestling and 
dozing in bed. 

2863 D’Arcy Thompson Odds 4- Ends iii. 6 How precious 
are the last five minutes of snoozledom I 
Snoo’Zy, sb. slang. (See quot.) 

2823 Egan Grose's Diet. Vulg. T., Snoozy, a night-constable. 

Snoozy (snw’zi), a. [f. Snooze vi] Drowsy, 
sleepy, slumberous. 

2877 C. Keene in Layard Life (1892) ix. 255 This sea air., 
makes me snoozy sometimes in the day. 1886 J. R. Rees 
Pleas. Bk.-Worm v. 178 [He] sits in a stupid snoozy state. 
Snop, sb. dial. [Imitative: cf. next.] A sharp 
blow or impact ; the sound made by this. 

2849 Boy's Own Bk. 12 Spans and snops. This is a very 
simple game ; one player fiist shoots his marble, the second 
then endeavours to strike or snop it, or otherwise to shoot liis 
own within a span of it. 2871- in south-western dial, gloss- 
aries. 2882 Jefferies Wood Magic II. iv. tio His body. . 
rebounded with a snop, and he fell disabled and insensible 
to the earth. 

Snop, w- dial. [Imitative.] trans. To strike 
sharply and smartly ; to break in this way. Also 
absol. 

1849 [see Snop sb.\. 2882 J epferies Bevis x, I see a man do 
that once... A’ had a gate-hinge snopping um._ a 1887 — 
Field ft Hedgerow (1889) 141 To stand there swinging that 
heavy bit of wood all day meant meat and drink., for them- 
selves and families..: but only a few of them could get 
barns to snop away in. 

Snore (sno»j), sb. Also 6 Sc. snor, snoir(e. 
[f. the vb.] 

+ 1. A snort; snot ting. Obs. rare. 

01330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 1821 peyr tej? 
gnaisted wi|> nose snore, Hurtlede hedes set ful sore ; Ilk 
oper pulled, ilk ojxer schok. 2323 Douglas AEneid x. x. 72 
For feir that [sc. horses] start.abak . . And brak away with the 
cart to the schoi. With stendis feyll and mony bray and snor. 

2. A disease or affection which causes snuffling ; 

the snivels. _ , 

011583 Montgomerie Fly ting w. Polwart 302 (Tullib.), 
The snuf, pe snoir, J>e scheippiscb, the schanker. 2844 W. 
Jamie Muse 257 (E.D.D.), May he ne’er be subject unto 
snors. 2844 Lowson Mod. Farrier 209 This affection is 
termed the snores or snivels. 

3. An act of snoring ; a harsh or noisy respira- 
tion through the mouth, or through the mouth 
and nose, during sleep. 

1603 Shaks. Macb. 11. ii. 6 The sui feted Groomes doe 
mock their charge with Snores. I haue drugg’d their Pos- 
sets. 1610 — Temp. 11. i. 218 Thou do’st snore distinctly, 
There’s meaning in thy snores. 1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's 
Guzman d'Alf. 1. 133 The snores and snorts that came from 
them [a man and his wife]. 1826 F, Reynolds Life ft Times 
II. 2x3 Then with a loud snore, he again sank into sleep. 2860 
Tyndall Glac. 1. ii. 21 The sound rose and fell for several 
minutes, like a kind of intermittent snore. 1897 Mary 
Kingsley W. Africa 418 One of them has an abominable 
quavering, hysterical, falsetto snore. 

b. All of a snore , filled with the sound of 
snoring, rare. 

1834 Beckford Italy II. 244 Dark vestibules and guatd- 
chambers (all of a snore with jaded equerries). 

4. transfi. A sound resembling that of a snore ; 
a loud roaring or droning noise. 

2709 Brit. Apollo No. 41. 3/2 She walc’d from Bag-pipe 
snore* 183a Denniston Craignilder 60 Now dark Decern* 
ber’s wintry snore Rang thiough the leafless wood. 

5. Mining. A snore-piece. 

2875 J. H. Collins Met Mining 89 The suction pipe a, 
now called the 1 wind-bore’ or 1 snore *, 

Snore (snosi), v. Also J j snoar, 7-8 snoore. 
[prob. imitative : cf. Snoek v. and Snout v.] 

1. intr. Of animals, esp. horses ; To snort. Now 
dial. 

c 2400 Laud Troy Bk. 7738 The horses snored as it hadde 
thondred. 1530 Palsgr., 724/1, I snore, .as a horse dothe. 
2648 Hexham ii, Ruchelen, to Grunt, or to Snoore like 
Hoggs. 2778 G. White Selborne lxxxv, They [owlsl. . can 
snore and hiss when they mean to menace. 1786 Burns 
To Auld Mare viii, How thou wad prance, an snoie, an’ 
scriegb, An* tak the road I 2898 C. Spence Poems 57 He [a 
bull].. roared and bored and sniffed and snored. 

to. Sc. and north, dial. Of things, wind, etc. : 
To make or give out a roaring or droning noise. 
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1823. Galt R. GWiaise xiv, I never hear my ain bellows 
snoring ata gaud 0’ iron in the fire, hut [etc,]. 1842 Vedder 
Poems 73 A score of rival steamers.. Hiss, flap, and snore, 
like river monsters. 1886 W. Alexander S. Augustine s 
Holiday 135 The wind .. Humming and snoring thro 
rigging and spar. 

e. Of a'ship, etc. : To move or cut through the 
water with, a rowing sound; to sail or travel 
quickly. Chiefly Sc. 

1830 Wilson In Blatkw. Mag. XXVII, 540 Our cut-water 
snores through the swell. 1834 M. Scorr Tom Cringle x. 
She began to snore through it like smoke. 1849 Cuppi.es 
Green Hand iii. (1856J 36 The pilot-boat snoring off close- 
liauled to windward. 

2 , To make harsh or noisy sounds in sleep by 
breathing through the open mouth or through the 
mouth and nose ; to btealhe in this manner during 
sleep. Also poet, or rhet , to sleep heavily. 

c 1440 Promp. Pam. 462/1 Snoryn, yn sleep, sierto, 1330 
Palsgr. 724^1 , 1 wylle nat lye with hym, he snoreth so in 
his slepe. 1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 284 Nature hath 
not giuen unto men their essence St being.. to siugge and 
snore in the couche of caielessnesse. 1609 Holland A turn. 
Marcell. xxvtt. xii, 3J3 Whiles the centinels by reason of 
securitie were found asleepe that theysnoied againe, the 
citie gate was set open. 1638 A. Fox U’iiriz' Sttrg. rn ii. 
222 Sound peoples sleep is not alike, some snoar in their 
sleep, others without a noise. 1693 Prior Prol. Dryden's 
‘ Cleomenes ' 20 Most of you snor'd whilst Cleomenes read. 
1725 Pope Odyss. ix. 240 Then nodding with the fumes 
of wine, [he] Diopt his huge head, and snoring lay supine, 
1784 Covvper Task t. go The nurse sleeps sweetly, hir'd to 
watch the sick. Whom snoring she disturbs. 1818 Scorr 
Rob Roy xxx, [He] tumbled himself into one of the cribs. . 
and soon was heard to snore soundly, i860 Tyndall Glac. 
1. xvi. 107 He assured me.. that he did not snore, and we 
lay down side by side, xgoo Polloic & Thom Sports 
Burma 286 A solitary tusker elephant sound asleep and 
snoring loudly. 

fig. 1660 N. Ingelo Benlivolio # Urania 11. (1682) 8g The 
Soul, having snor’d many hundreds or thousands of years. 
1 ). I snore, used as a mild expletive. U.S. 

1790 Mass. Spy 30 Dec (Thornton), In one village you 
will hear the phrase ‘1 srioie’, — in another, ‘I swowgar'. 
1836 Haliburton Clockm. Ser. 1. xii, Now its fairly run 
out, that’s a fact, I snoie. Ibid, xxxvi, You will, I snore. 

S. Irons. With out or axvay: To spend or pass 
(time) in snoring. 

*597 Shaks. a Hen. IV, tv. v. 28 Sleepe with it now, Yet 
not so sound. .As hee whose Ei ow . . Snoies out the Watch of 
Night, a 1704 T. Brown Walk r. Lout., Tavern Whs. 1709 
III, m. 9 Where she Surfeits upon Sack,.. and Snoarsaway 
the Remainder of her Life. 1746 Francis tr. Hor . , Sat. 
1. iii. 24 He drank the Night away Till rising Dawn, then 
snor’d out all the Day. 1781 Cowper Hope 510 The full- 
gorg’d savage at his nauseous feast Spent half the daikness, 
anti snor'd out the rest. 1829 Scott A nne ofG. xix. Some 
. .snored away the interval between their own arrival and 
that of the expected repast. 

4 . To bring into a certain state by snoring 
(cf. quots.). 

1784 Cowper Task 1. 97 Sleep Oflazy nurse, who snores 
the sick man dead, a 1793 J. Pearson Polit. Diet. 10 If 
the House are too sleepy’to cough bint down, they’ll soon 
snore him down. 

5 . To utter with a snore or with a sound re- 
sembling this. Also with cognate object. 

1790 Coleridge Inside the Coach 22 Till ere the splendid 
visions close We snore quartettes in ecstasy of nose. i88g 
Gunter That Frenchman ii, Maurice.. is already asleep 
and snoring the snores of an exhausted manhood. 1891 
Daily Nexus g Feb 6/ 2 Some good people seemed to snore 
prayer; they were so sleepy. 

Snore-, the stem of the vb. in comb., as snore- 
hole, -piece (see quots.). 

i860 Eng. Sy For. Mining Gloss, (ed. 2) 63 * Snore-holes, 
the holes in the windbore to admit the water. 1862 Smii es 
Engineers III. 43 The pumps frequently got choked by the 
sand drawn in at the bottom of the well through the snore- 
holes, or apertuies through which the water to be raised is 
admitted. 1883 Gresley Gloss. Cotil-m. 229. 1867 W. W. 
Smyth Coal 4- Coal-mining 180 The lowermost portion [of 
the pump] is the so-called wind-bore, or ”31101 e-piece, whete 
the holes in the bottom, .are of such sire as to prevent the 
entry of chips or stones. 1883 Grl.sley Gloss. CoaUm. 229 
Snore-piece, the lowest end of a pump sett through which 
the water passes. * 

SnO'reless, a. [f. Snore si 5 .] Of sleep Un- 
accompanied by, free fxom, snoring. 

1830 Blatkw. Mag. XXVII. 423 The snoteless sleep of 
the last upper-earth journey. 1845 Ibid. LV II. 391 The 
pi inter's devil . .indulged in snoreless sleep. 

Snorer (snoa-raj). [f. Snobe ».] 

1 . One who snores. 

c 1440 Promp. Pam. 462/1 Snorare, slerlor. *611 Cotgr., 
Ronjleur, a snorer, a snorter. 1694 Mot teux Rabelais xlni. 
(1737) 174 OW Goodman Aiolus, the Snorer. 1731 Smoli ett 
Per, Pickle (1779 ) II. lvii. 133 1 he face of the gaping snorer. 
1864 Dasent Jest 4- Earnest (1873) I. 49 Our mend . is 
not the Club snorer whose feats he recalls so painfully. 
1873 Emerson Lett, 4- Social Aims i. 40 This unwritten 
play.., composed by the dullest snorer on the floor of the 
watch-house. 

2 . A stiff bieeze or wind. 

1871 Daily Nexus 6 Nov., We lay our course famously, 
1 mining, .before a regular snorer— a strong sea on [etc.]. 

Snoring (snoa-riq), vbl. sb. [f. Snobe zl] The 
action of the vb. 

c 1440 Promp. Part). 462/1 Snorynge, stertura * 1332 Du 
Wes Introd. Fr in Palsgr. 906 The snowring, le roiifler. 
a 1616 Beaumont Charme v. Poems (1640) H iv b, Sable 
Midnight makes all dumbe, But thy jealous husbands 
snoring. 1710 Steele Toiler No. 208 r 6 We have a Mem- 
ber of our Club, that when Sir Jeffery falls asleep, wakens 


him with Snoring. 1781 R. Burke in Burke's Corr, (x 844) 
II. 404 The meditations of the judge, the snoring of jurats. 
1842 Lover Handy Andy xxiv, The dormitory, where., 
a concert of snoring began to be executed. 1897 Watts- 
Dunton Ayhvin 11. v, It was the snoring of Wynne in a 
drunken sleep s it filled the entire cottage, 
b. spec, in Path, (see quots.). 

1822-7 Good Study Med, (1829) I. 537 Rhonchus Stertor. 
Snoring. 1834 J. Forbes Laenncds Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 49 
We can distinguish five principal kinds of rhonchi:. .3. the 
di y sonorous rhonchus, or snoring. 

Sno ring, ppl- a. [f. as prec.] 

1 . That snores. Also Jig. 

1687 Milge Gt. Fr. Diet. 1, Ronjleur,.. a snoring Man. 
1714 Gay Sheph. Week vL 36 Cic’ly, brisk maid, steps 
forth. , And kiss'd with smacking lip the snoring lout. 
x8og Pinkney Trcco. France 131, 1 was lying at one end 
of a dirty room, the other being occupied by the snoring 
landlord. 1868 Geo. Eliot Sp Gypsy 1. 118 He is of those 
Who steal the keys fiom snoring Destiny. 1894 Outing 
XXIV. 119/2 Great locks which resemble the snouts of 
snoring humans. 

2 . Of a breeze : Strong, stiff. 

i8za A. Cunningham Mai iner's Song ii, But give to roe 
the snoring breeze, And white waves heaving high. 1885 
J. Runciman Skippers 4 Shellbacks 78 A snoring breeze 
came away fiom the southward. 

3 . Having the characteristic sound of a snore; 
loud and harsh. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. ti. tv. iii, Sleeping Paris is now., 
silent except for some snoring hum. 1879 St. George's 
Hasp. Rep. IX. 610 On the left side the inspiration was 
loud and 1 snoring '...Posteiioriy the ‘snoring 1 breathing 
was audible everywhere. 1898 Alllmtt's Syst. Med. V. 
1018 Most frequently it [a presystolic murmur] is snoring 
or rolling. 

Hence Sno-ringly ctdv. 

1824 Blackm. Mag. XV. 593 A set of prosy lines slumber 
along snoringly. 

Snork (sn^ik), sb. dial. [f. the vb.] 

1 . A snoit or grunt; a noisy sniff or inhalation. 

1814 in Hone Every-day Bk. II. 1115 The pig. .gave a 

snork. 1824 Mactaggart Gallovid, Eticyci. 430 Snork , the 
snort of an affrighted horse. 1876-99 in Mid-Yks, and 
Cutnbld. glossaries. 

2 . A young pig ; a pigling. 

1891 1 Son of Marshes ’ in Biackxv. Mag. Nov. 651 The 
farm lad who leads a family of snoiks from one part of a 
wood . .to another. 1893 — in Month Oct. 248 The little 
nose-twisting, .. curly-tailed, winking, and blinking snorks. 
Snork (sn^ik),®. Now dial. [prob. ad. MDu. 
or MLG. snorken (still Du. and LG. ; hence Da. 
snorke), variant of snarken SnaRK zl] 

1 . intr. To snore, 

1331 Tindale Exp. 1 John (1337) 98 We. .lye snorkyng 
lvke sloggardes. 1363 T. Stapleton Fortr. Faith 121b, 
Thou shalt not heare there the seruauntes snorke. 

2 . To snort or grunt ; to breathe noisily. Said 
esp. of horses and pigs. Hence Sno'rking vbl. sb. 

Other dial, senses are recorded In the Eng. Dial. Did. 

1807 Hogg Pedlar xx\y. Poems (1863) 66 The horses they 
snorkit for miles around. 1814 in Hone Every-day Bk. II. 
1113 The pig ran snorkingand gi unting after her. 1868- 
in Sc. and north, glossaries and texts {Eng. Dial. Diet.). 
1896 Crockett Grey Man xii, The old gi outing wretch 
kept up such a snorking. 

Hence Sno'rker, = Snork: sb. 2. 

1891 ‘ Son of Marshes ’ On Surrey Hills iii. 96 He 
reckoned it was one o’ his young snorkers hed got out. 

+ Sno-rkle. Obs.~ x [Cf. G. schnorkel curve, 
flourish.] ? A wrinkle, crease. 

<11340 Hampole Psalter cxlvii 5 Of Jiaim. .cristis kiitil 
sail be made, wiJ>outen spot and snoikil. 

f Snorl, v. Obsr 1 (Meaning uncertain : peril, 
a misprint for snarl.) 

1633 B. Jonson Tale Tub ii. ii, Doe you mutter : Sir, 
snorle this way; That I may hoaie. 

Snort (snfil), sb. [f. the vb.] 

+ 1. A snore. 06 s. rare. 

1619 H. Hutton Follies A nat. (Percy Soc.) 22 At noon- 
tide to^concoct he takes a snoit, His drowsie sences hud- 
winkt in a cap, Leaning upon his chaire do take a nap. 
1622 [see Snore sb. 3]. 

2 . An act of snorting ; a loud sound made by 
a horse or other animal in driving breath through 
the nostrils with some force. Also transf. 

1808 Jamieson, Snocker, a snort. 1823 Scott Quentin 
D. xxxvi, Wishing, good-night in atone lesembling the 
snort of a shy horse. 1828 — F. M. Perth xvii, Inarticulate 
giotins and snorts, like those of a dying boar. 1832 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C. vi, He ovei turned Sam, and, giving 
two or three contemptuous snorts, .. was soon prancing 
away. 1884 W. C. Smith Kildrostan 1. i. 77 N ow and then 
the snort of steam Sounds from the headland far away. 

b. A similar sound made by persons in order 
to express contempt, disdain, or other feeling. 

1B63 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. x, Medusa, .follows eveiy lively 
remark made by that dear creature, with an audible snort 
1885 R. Buchanan Annan Water \ ii, The old man uttered 
a low snort of defiance. 1887 Hall Caine Son 0/ II agar 
H. *vi, The lawyer gave a contemptuous snort and turned 
on his heel. 


snort (Sxipii), v. Also 6-7 snorte, [prob 
imitative : cf. Snobe v. and Snobic v.] 
f 1 . intr. Of the nose : To turn up, as in sniffing 
a * 3 ®® Chaucer Rom. Rose 137 Hir nose snorted vp fc 
tene, h ul hidous was she forto sene. 

1 2. To snore ; to sleep heavily or sluggishly. Obi 
Common from c 1390-1650 in this and the next group 
v?? 8 ? £ HA £‘? ER Reeve \ *43 This Millere hath so wise! 
bibbed Ale That as an hors he snorteth in his sleepe - 


Man 0/ Lands T. 692 He slepeth and he snorteth in his 
gyse. 1333 Coverd \le Isaiah lvi. 10 They are slepery: 
slogish at e they, & lie snoi tinge. 1367 Maflet Gr. Forest 
96 All winter long he snorteth s and is as. he were dead.e. 
1391 Sylvester Du Ba/tas 1. 1. 809 Their Watch within 
their Corps de Garde About the fire securely snorted hard. 
1602 Marston Antonio’s Rev. 1. i, Stiotzo, to bed : snoit in 
securest sleepe. 1648 Gage West hid. 141 Thus do they 
soundly sleep, and loudly snott after a dayes work, a 1680 
Charnock Attrib. God (1834) H- 534 Some rise out of their 
. .beds., at the first,, .otheis lie snot ting longer. 
fig, 1633 Jf.r. Taylor Sirin. for Yca> 208 The spark of 
Divinity that dwels within is quenched, and the mind 
snoi ts, dead with sleep. 

+ b. Iii various fig. contexts. Obs. 

1381 J. Bell Hadden's Ansxv. Osorius 23 Truly you 
sleapo so soundly, that you snoite agayne. 1583 S 1 itniti-s 
Anat. Abus. (1882) n. 20 Many a one snorteth in palpable 
ignotance all daies of their lile. 1397 J. King On Joints 
(1618) 14 Haue we not read . .that although themselues slept 
and snot ted in pleasure, yet their damnation slept not? 
*630 Dyke Mvst. Self Deceiving 353 Dauid lay snot ling 
in his owne sin. *642 Vind. of the King 2 The same 
malignant party.. hath been supinely snorting. 

fc. rejl. To conveit (oneself; into something 
by idleness. Obs. 

1630 J. Hall rarad. 13 The King employed the people 
that way, who else might have sunke into Luxury, or 
snorted themselves into implacable enemies. 

3 . Of a hoise : To make a characteristic loud or 
harsh sound by violently driving the breath through 
the nostxils, esp. when excited or frightened. Also 
said of other animals. 

c 1386 [see 2 above]. *530 Palsgr. 724/1 This jade snoi teth 
as were a courser of ten pounde. 1377 B. Googl litres- 
bach’s llttsb. hi. (1586) 116 If fair away Theie happen a 
noise,, .he snuffes, and snortes at the same. 1600 Fairfax 
Tasso xx. xxix, He fomes, snorts, neies, and fit e and smoakc 
bieaths out. 1601 Hakluyt Galvaito's Disc. World 8 , 
Certaine fishes which make a noyse like vnto hogs, and will 
snort. 1697 Dryden Viig. Georg. lit. 392 The Stallion 
..snorts ana trembles for the distant Mare. 173s Somer- 
ville Chase 11 162 Snorting they breathe, their shining 
Hoofs scarce print The grass unbruis’d. 1786 ti. Beckford's 
Vathek (1883) 70 The horses snorted, stamped the giound, 
..and plunged about without meicy. 1818 Scott Dr. 
Lamm, xxin, His horse.. suddenly intenupted its steady 
and composed pace, snorted, reared, and. .lefused to pro- 
ceed. 1823 T. Hook Sayings Ser. n. Man of Man y Fr. 1 1, 
41 The fat poodle snorting and wagging his little lionized 
tail. 1871 C. Gibbon Lack of Gold xxi, The hoiscs were 
steaming and snorting with exertion. 

Jig. 1891 Baring-Gould lit Troubadour Land xviii. 252 
The Crusaders were snoi ting for plunder and muidei. 
b. To rush past with snorts. 

1899 F. V. Kirby Sport E. C. Afi ica xi. 122, 1 obtained a 
glimpse of his dai kgrey hide as he [a rliinocei os] snorted past. 

4 . transf. Of things, esp. in later use of a rail- 
way engine : To make or emit a sound resembling 
or suggestive of a snort. 

*382 Stanyiiurst AEncis it. (Arb.) 59 The riuer. .Through 
the breach owt spurring.. .It brayeth in snoi ting. 1822 
Shelley Faust ii. 50 The giant-snouted crags,, .How they 
snort, and how they blow 1 1879 Sala Paris herself Again 
(1880) II. xxi. 320 The little circulai railway puffed and 
screamed and snorted. 1902 1 Linesman ’ Woi its Eyewitness 
196 The lyddite shells, snorting slowly through the air like 
a goods train up a giadient. 

0. Of persons : a. To express contempt or in- 
dignation by a snorting sound. 

*818 Scott Hit. Midi, xhi, Duncan., snoi ted thrice, 
and prepaied himself to be in a passion. 1827 — Txvo 
Drovers i, Ye needna snort, none of you Highlanders. 1889 
Gretton Memory's Harlback 300 Upon this conclusion, 
his leverence snorted, and turned upon his heel in dudgeon, 
b. dial, and U.S. To langh loudly or roughly. 
1825 Brockeit N. C. Gloss., Snort, to laugh outright. 
1834 [Seba Smith] Lett. J. Downing (1835) 27 We all 
snorted and snickei’d. 1833 HALiBURroN Clockm. Ser. 1. 
xix, I thought I should have snorted right out two or three 
times. 

6 . irans. a. To utter with a snort ; to give out, 
drive away, etc., by snoi ting (for snoring). 

01x634 Randolph Muses Looking-gl iv. iii, Yourpitiifull 
Worship snorting out pardons To the despairing sinner. 
1796 Burke Reg. Peace 1. (1892) 27 The.. tyrant Carnot 
shall have snorted away the fumes of the indigested blood 
of his Soveieign. 1840 Thackeray Barber Co r Apr., * Dm 
is gut! bawl haw 1 ’ snorted the Baron. 1900 Poi.uik & 

1 hom Spoils Burma 376 He snoi ted defiance, challenging 
us, as it were, to approach nearer. 

b. To eject or dischaige through the nostrils 
with a snort ; to spout out in this way. 

*818 Keats Endymion u. 885 Fish-semblanc* s, of green 
and azure hue, Ready to snott their stieams. 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Exped. iii. (1856) 28 Gieat .wallowing se.t-hogs, 
snorting out fountains of while spray. 1868 Browning 
Ring <y Bk. x. 901 The old Triton.. A sptay of spukles 
snorted from his conch High over the caritellas. 

c. To clear (the nose) with a snort. 

*835 Politeness cj- Gd.-brecding 104 Never. .snivel and 
snort a wet nose. 

Snorter 1 (snputai). [f. Snort zl] 

1 . One who or that which snorts (f or snores) ; 
a person who utters a snort in scorn, indignation, 
etc. ; also, a pig. 

i6oi Hakluyt Galvano' s Disc. World 85 Besides these 
there be certaine fishes v»hu.h make a no>se like vnto hogs, 
and will snort, for which cause they be named snorters. 
1611 Cotgr., Ronjleur, a snorer, a snorter. 1662 J. Chandler 
Van Helmont s Oriat. 213 Surely that thing, .renders the 
snorters of the Schooles unexcusable. *827 in Evans Leic. 
Gloss, s.v., To labourer Tom I give the swine: Snorters 
collected with great pains. 1894 IVestm. Getz. 25 Aug. 1 j 
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Suppose, then, . .that the Welsh 1 snorters ’ had carried their 
point. 

b. dial. The wheatear. 

*8oa Montagu Oruith, s.v, Wheatear. 1863 W. Barnes 
Dorset Gloss. 87. 

2. In various slang or colloq. senses : a. U.S. 
* A dashing, riotous fellow’ (Bartlett), b. A stiff 
or strong wind ; a gale. c. Anything exception- 
ally remarkable for size, strength, severity, etc. 
d. A blow on the nose {Slang Diet. 1 S 74 ). 

a. 1846 T. B. Thorpe Myst. Backwoods 182 , 1 am a roaring 
earthquake in a fight, . . a real snorter of the univeise. 1872 
L)rc Verb Americanisms 224 If animal spiiits are a little 
too prominent, and assert themselves with vehemence, they 
procure for the owner the name of snorter, b. 1835 H. A. 
Murra v Lands Slave 4 Free I. vii. no My. regret . .that I 
could not see her under the high pressure of a good snoiter. 
a 1839 in Bartlett Diet. A liter, (ed. 2) 424 The skipper said 
. . we must make all snug, for we’re going t o have a snorter, 
ipoo Mrs. Steel Hosts of the Lord six, We had a regular 
black snorter, o. *859 J. Lang Wand. India 399 The 
Commander-in-Chief. .certainly did put forth ‘a snorter of 
a General Order ’. *886 Mrs. E. Kennard Girl in the 

Brown Habit i, Some of these fences are regular downright 
snorters. 1899 Daily News 19 July 5/3 It is a leader of 
the kind which we used to describe as ‘ a regular snorter ’. 
Sno rter 2 . Naut. [Variant 01 earlier form of 
Snotter y 3 . 2 ] A snoiter. 

1730 Blanckley Naval Expos. 154 Snorters , the Smiths 
put them on one End of the Beak Iron, to turn any of their 
Woik with. *886 Field 27 Feb. 251/2 The lower end or 
heel has been known often to pai t or jump out of the becket 
or snorter, which suppoits it and confines it to the mast. 

Snorter 3. U.S. (See quot.) 

1859 Bartlett Diet. An/er. (ed. 2) 424 Snorter , the edge 
pieces of tortoise-shell, called also toe-nails or nails. 

Snorting’ (snp-rtiq), vbl. sb. [f. Snort v.) 
The action of the vb. 


*575 Gascoigne Glasse Govt. Wks. 1910 II. 61 Assone as 
ever shee is laid she falleth on snorting. *589 Warner 
Alb. Eng. vi. xxx. 51 Her Lubber now was snorting ripe. 
1601 Dent PI. Man's Pathw. 164 The properties of 
diunkards:.. their staggering, their reeling, their snorting. 
1655 Culpepper, etc. Riverius vii. i. 147 Asthma is a gieat 
and often breathing.. joyned with, snorting and wheesing. 
*733 Cheyne Eng. Malady 11. xiii. (1734) 246 A constant 
Snorting or Snoring in the Throat and Nostrils. *849 Sk. 
Nat. Hist., Mammalia III. 15 At each snorting the animal 
snouted out large streams of blood. 1864 Reader *6 Jan. 68 
The snorting of a tiger (for the sound this animal makes 
singularlyresembles thatof an enormous, .pig). 1884 Manch. 
Exam. 7 Oct. 5/7 The snorting of the postal steamer, 
b. spec, in Path. 

1887 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 2 Apr. 730/1 Rhinitis with Spas- 
modic ‘ Snorting 

Sno rting, ppl. a. [f. as prec.] 

1. That snoits; + snoring. 

*573 Tusser Hush. (1878) 17 To raise betimes the lubberlie, 
both snot ting Hob and Margerie. 1598 Sylvester Du 
Barias it. ii, 1. Ark 553 He wallowes on the ground His 
shame-lesse snorting tiunk, so deeply diown’d In self- 
oblivion. 1601 H akluyt Galvano's Disc. World 85 viarg ., 
Snorting fishes. 1602 Hering A nat. 2 A laizie, drowzie, and 
slothfull-snorting Theisites. 1767 Jago Edge-Hill in. no 
Oft will his snorting Steed, with Terror stt uck, His wonted 
Speed refuse. 1782 Cowper Gilpin 83 The snorting beast 
began to trot. *848 Johns Week atLizardzys Encounter- 
ing a shoal of snorting porpoises. 1875 in F. T. Buckland 
Log-Book 84 note, A steam-ship is not a huge snorting mon- 
ster trying to mn over sailing ships. 

2. Of the nature of, or resembling, a snort; char- 


acterized by snorts. 

*825 Jamieson Suppl. s.v. Snirt, A snorting noise from 
the nostrils 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xvii, One of the 
thiee men ..sounded a short snorting note on a. .horn. 
1842 Lover Handy Andy xxiv, Mrs, Kelly.. uttering in- 
dignant ejaculations in a sort of snorting manner. 

3. Of weather or wind : Severe, rough, violent. 

*824 Southey Lett. (1856) III. 45 ° When I have told you 
that it is snoiting weather. *888-q Osbourne in G. Balfour 
Life Stevenson (1911) xiii. 196 When, .we got our wind, it 
was a snorting Trade, and we ran into the haibour like a 
steamboat. , 

Hence Sno’rtingly adv., m a snorting manner ; 
with a snort. 

1853 Kane GrinnellExpcd. xx. (1856) 160 They invariably 
rose after plunging, and looked snortingly around. 

Snortle (snp'rt’l), ». [f. Snort v. + -le.] 

1 . intr. To snort. Now dial. 

*577-82 Breton Flourish upon Fancie Wks. (Grosart) I. 
6/2 To wallow almost like a Beare, and snortle like a Hog. 
*635 Swan Spec. Mundi viii. § * (1643) 37 ° L is supposed 
that .these monsteis [i. e. meunen] are very devils, .by their 
howling and snortling under the waters. *807 Beresford 
Miseries Hum. Life xx. II. 244 Where long she hes 
tumbling,.. And snortling, and grumbling. *876 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss., Snortle, to puff through the nostrils as a 

person with a cold. , , . .... 

2. reft. To bring (oneself) into a certain condition 


by snorting. . 

1806 Beresford Miseries Hum. Lifevi. (ed. 3) 1 . 120 1 he 
Monster— when.. he has finally pumped, and panted, and 
snortled himself into tranquillity. 

Snorty (snp’rti), a, and adv. [f. Snort v.) 

A. adj. 1. Accompanied or characterized by 

snorting or snoring ; given to snorting. 

xs8a Stanyhtjrst JEneis hi. (Arb.) 91 His nodil . . droups 
to the growndward, . . vometing with dead sleape snortye 
the collops. 1828 Blackiv. Mag. XXIII. 494 What a snout 
he [the drunkard] turns up to the morning air, inflamed, 

pimpled, snubby, and snorty. 

2 colloq. or slang. Ill-tempered, captions, dis- 
agreeable. 

VoL. IX. 


1893 1 Kate Wiggin 1 Cathedral Courtship 122 She found 
Mrs. Gooch very snorty, very snorty indeed. 

B. adv. In a snorting manner. 

1892 ‘ Q.’ (Quiller Couch) I saw Three Skips i, At the 
word ‘whales ’, let the music go snotty. 

Snory (snoo -n), a. [f. Snore ».] Inclined to 
snore ; sleepy, drowsy. 

1837 Fraser’s Mag. XVI. 266 Sleepy and snory, full of 
godless slang. 

Snot (sn^t), sb. Also 5-6 snotte, 6 snott. 
[ME. snotte or snot (cf. OlL.gesnot'), — Fiis. snotte, 
snot, MDu. snotte (Du. snot), MLG. (and LG.) 
snotte, snot (hence Da. snot, + snaat , snot), in 
sense 2 ; cf. also LG. smit, MHG. smtz (G. dial. 
schnuiz). The stem is related by ablaut to that 
of Snite v.] 

1. The snuff of a candle; the brunt part of a 
candle-wick. Now north, dial. 

1388 Wyclif Exod. xxv. 38 Also tongis to do out the 
snottis. c 1420 Chroit. Vilod. 1281 be snotte fast brende, 
}>e clothys cau3t hete & by-gonne to bienne ful fast. 1829 
Brockett N. C. Gloss, (ed. 2), Snot, used by the common 
people to designate the burnt wick of a candle. 1836 Wil- 
sons ■_ Tales Borders II. 163 That lang black snot that’s 
hangin’ at the candle. *888- in dial, glossaries (Northbld , 
Cumbld., Durh., etc.). 

2. The mucus of the nose. Now dial, ox vulgar. 

Common in the 17th cent. 

c 1425 Eng. Foe. in Wr.-Wulcker 636 Hicpolipus, snotte. 
c 1440 Promp. Parti. 462/1 Snothe, fylthe of the nose (S. 
snotte). *530 Palsgr. 272/1 Snotte of the nose, rovpye. 
15® 1 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 81 That no man should 
diaw snott oute at hys nosethrilles. 1594 Nashe Unfort. 
Tram. Wks. (Giosart) V. 154 His snot and spittle a hundied 
tymes he hath put ouer to hys Apothecarie for snowe water. 
1621 Burton Anat. Mel. ill. ii. vt. iii. (1651) 562 Snot and 
snivell 111 her nostrils, spittle in her mouth. 1662 H. Stubbe 
Indian Neciarv h. 126 TheBIood is more naturally purg'd. . 
by spittle, and snot, then by any Purges. i7I3Derham/Vij'.t.- 
Theol. viii. v i. 421 A great deal of Snot from his Nose. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. vn. i. (1862) I. 500 From the nose there 
is always seen issuing a snot. 1808 in Jamieson s.v. Snotter. 
*824- in dial, glossaries (Sc., Cumbld., Yks., Lane , Line., 
Somerset, etc.). 

3. dial, and slang. Applied to persons as a term 
of contempt or opprobrium. 

[1607 Deicker & Marston Norihw. Hoe 1. D Wks. 1873 
III. ig Farewell father Snot.] 1809 Donaldson Poems 171 
Ye’re a dozen’d, stupid snot. *825- in dial, glossaries 
(Cumbld , Yks., Somerset, etc.), :87s W. Alexander Ain 
Folk 207 There’s Briggies, the aul’ snot, at the ga’le [gable] 
o’ the hoose. 

4. (See quot. and cf. next.) 

*860 Slang Diet. 222 Snots, small bream, a slimy kind of 
flat fish. Norwich. 

5. Attrib., as snot-fisb, (rr) the lump-fish, Cyclo- 
pterus lunipus ; (b) a species of dace, Cyprimts 
(. Leuciscus ) dobula [so G. schnottfiscli ] ; snot-gall, 
+ (a) the nose ; (b) a Tasmanian fish, Seriolella 
brama {Cent. Diet. Suppl. 1909 ) ; f snot-bole, 
a nostril. 

1648 Hexham ii, Het Snot-gat, the Snot-hole, or Nostrill. 
1655 MourET & Benne r Health's Improv. *56 Lumps are 
of two sorts,, .ei tlier of them is deformed,shapeless and ugl}', 
so that my Maides once at Ipswich were afiajd to touch it; 
being flayed they resemble a soft and gellied substance, 
wheieupon the Hollanders call them Snot-fishes. *668 
Charleton Onomast. *54 Hisce annumeiavit Gesnerus 
Orbem Britannicum, sive Muconem,.. the Snot-fish. *685 
PoorRoliu's Almanack C vij b, Three Kbses, four Busses, 
and five licks under the Snot gall. 

Snot (sn^t), v. Now north, dial, and Sc. [f. 
prec. Cf. older Flem. snott en, smitten (Kilian), 
G. dial, schnutzen. ] 

1. traits. To snuff (a candle). 

1388 Wyclif Exod. xxv. 38 Also .where tbo thingis, that 
ben snottid out, ben quenchid, be maad of clenneste gold. 
1877 Egglestons Betty Podkins' Lett. 7 Noo snot t’ candle, 
Peter. 1888- in dial, glossaries (Northbld., Durh.). 

2. To blow or dear (the nose). Also rejl. 

*576 R. PrTERSoN Galateo (1852) 13 They spare not to 
snot their sniueld noses vppon them. 1611 Florio, Smoz- 
zicare, .to snot ones nose. 163a Sherwood, To snot (or 
blow) his nose, se moucher le nez. *653 Urquhart Rabe- 
lais 1. xxi, Then he. .sneezed and snotted himself. 

3. intr. To sniff or snivel ; to snort. 

1662 Rump Songs (1874) II. 190 They cheat us alt with 
their looks, And snivell and snot by roate 1 *899 Lumsden 
Edinb. Poems Songs 73 Your faither’s gane thiee hour an’ 
mair, An’ still ye snot, an 1 snottei there. 

+ Snoter, a. Obs, [OE .snot(t)or, -er, — OHG. 
snottar , ON. snotr, Goth, snutrs, in the same 
sense.] Wise, learned, skilful. Also absol. 

C9S0 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt, xxiii. 34 Witgo & snotre menn 
& uo-uuto. 97* 1 Stickling Horn. 107 £e geonge ge ealde, 
ge snottre ge unwise, c 1100 0 . E. Citron. (MS. F.) an. 995, 
Des lElfric was swyfle gewis mann, J> et nas nan snoteie 
man on Engla lande. c 1200 Ormin 7087 [The Magi that] 
unnderrstodenn manqwhatt purrh snoterr gyn bi sterrness. 

Snotter (snp’tar), sb. 1 Sc. and north. [A 
derivative from Snot sb., corresponding to MDu. 
snoter, MLG. snotter, G. dial, schnotter, sclmodder ; 
cf. Du. and LG. snotterig snotty. Sense 3 is prob. 
f. Snot ».] 

1. Snot or nasal mucus. Also used fig. to denote 
something of little or no value, significance, or 
importance. 

Various other dial, senses and attiib. uses are recorded m 
the Eng. Dial. Diet, 


a 1689 Cleland Poems (1697) 109 (Jam.), Hence I inferr.. 
No help nor gloss can weigh a snotter. 1720 Ramsay Rise 
<$• Fall of Stocks no Coachmen, gi ooms, or pasment trotter, 
Glitter’d a while, then turn’d to snotei. a 1779 D Graham 
Wnt. (1883) II. 154 Aweel blooded hissie..that carefully 
combs the young things’ heads,, .snites the snotter frae their 
nose [etc.]. 1808- in Sc. and north, dial glossaries. 1836 
J. Struthers Dyiltmont n. Wks. 1850 II. 70 Brats in rags, 
inch thick with snotter. 

attiib. a 1779 ?D. Graham V ng. Coal-man's Courtship 
(1787) 4 His mither..blew her snotter box, primed her nose, 
kindled her tobacco pipe [etc.]. 

2. attrib. and pi. (See quots.) 

1781 J. Hutton Tour to Caves (ed. 2) Gloss. 96 Snottei- 
gob, the red part of a turkey’s head. *832 Goodridge Voy. 
S. Seas 30 The parts [of the sea-elephant] we made use of 
for food, were the heart,, .the snotters, (a soit of fleshy skin 
which hangs over the nose,) and the flippers. 

3. slang. (See quots.) 

1823 Bee Diet. Turf Snotter, a ragged, dirty kerchief. 
*864 Slang Diet. 239 Snotter, or wipe-hauler, a pick- 
pocket who commits great depiedations upon gentlemen's 
pocket-handkerchief,. 

Sno tter, sb. 2 Naut. [Of obscure origin : cf. 
Snorter 2 .] (See quots.) 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) s.v. Sprit , The lower 
end of the sprit rests in a soit of wreath or collar called the 
snotter, which encircles the mast in that place. 1815 
Burney Falconer's Diet. Marine 4%-]/ 2 Snotter, . .a short 
rope spliced together at the ends, and served with spun- 
yarn, or covered with hide. 1846 A. Young Naut. Diet 
288 Snotter, a rope going ovei a yard-arm with an eye 
forming a becket to bend a tripping-line to, in sending 
down topgallant and royal yards. 1894 Outing XXIV. 
149/2 The upper end fits into a cringle or eye in the peak of 
the sail and the lower end into a snotter on the mast. 

Sno*tter, V. Sc. and north dial. [Cf. Snotter 
sb.r\ 

The Eng. Dial. Diet, contains other dial uses. 

1. intr. To breathe heavily; to snuffle, snoie, 
or snort. 

17*0 Ruddiman Gloss. Virgil s.v. Snokis, Perhaps it may 
signide smels or snuffs by sucking in the breath at the nose; 
which . .also we call Snottei ing, or Snokering, or Sniftering. 
*724 Ramsay Health 288 All day he snotters, nods, and 
yawns. 1776 Herd Collect. Songs II. 98 Thou turns sleepy 
and blind, And snoters and snores far fiae me. 1849- in 
dial, glossal ies and texts. 

2. To snivel or snuffle in weeping. 

178* J. Hutton Tour to Caves (ed. 2) Gloss. g6 Snotter, 
to sob or ciy. *8*8 Scott Hr/. Midi xxiii, _ What signified 
his bringing a woman heie to snotter and snivel, and bather 
their Lordships? 1825- in northern dial, glossaries, etc. 

+ SilO’ttery. Obs. rare. [f. Snot r£.] Snot ; 
hence, filth, filthiness. 

1598 Marston Sco. Vtllanie 1. ii, O what diy braine melts 
not sharp mustard rime, To purge the snottery of our slimie 
time? 1601 B. Jonson Poetaster iii, Teach thy incubus 
to poetize; And thiow abroad thy spurious snotteries. 
Sno’ttily, adv. [f. as next.] In a snotty 
manner. *864 in Webster. 

Sno'ttiness. rare. [f. Snotty a.) The state 
or condition of being snotty. 

*530 Palsgr. 272 Snottynesse, maruevsetl, *728 Bailey, 
Mutulency, snottiness. 1864 in Webster. 

Sncvttinger. slang, [f. Snot sb.) (See quot.) 
*864 Slang Diet 239 Snott inger, a coaise word for a 
pocket handkerchief. 

f Sno-ttish, a. Obs .— 0 [f. Snot j$.] Some- 

what snotty. 

1648 Hexham ii, Snotachtigh , snottish. 

Sno-tty, sb. slang. A midshipman. 

1903 in Farmer & Henley. *904 Kipling Traffics <$• 
Disc. 109 He was the second cutter’s snotty — my snotty — 
on the Archimandrite. 

Snotty (srqrti), a. [f. Snot sb. Cf. MDu. 
snottich, NFris. snottig , older Da. snoitig, obs. G. 
sclmutzig. The variant Snatty appears eailier.] 
The woid occurs also as a sb. in dial, use , see the Eng. 
Dial. Did. and Jamieson's Sc. Did. 

1. Foul with snot or nasal mucus. 

Freq. in the 17th cent, of the nose. 

1570 Levins Manip. 112/9 Snotty, purulentus. 1579 
Fulke Refut. Rastel 797 [They] vsed them, .as the Papists 
did with y° snottie napkins of Thomas Becket. *6oa end 
Pt. Return fr. Parnass. ni. iii, Amoretto, Her nose is like 
a beautious maiibone. Page. Marry a swyete snotty mistres. 
*654 Gataker Disc. Apol. 77 A defluxion from his nittie 
Hed, into his snottie Nose. *739 R. Bull ti. Dedekindus’ 
Grobianus 12 Your snotty Fingers. .Shall well supply the 
polish’d Mirror’s Place. *752 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) III. 
cclxxxii. 296 One day his nose was very snotty, upon which 
I., wiped it for him. 1867 A. Dawson Rambling Recoil. 
(1868) 11 There was a knot of bare-legged snotty striplings. 

prov. 16x1 Cotgr. s,v. Morveux, Better a snottie nose 
then none. 1633 G. Herbert facitla Prud. Wks. (1862) 
328 Better a snotty child than his nose wiped off. 

b. Dirty, mean, paltiy, contemptible, etc. Now 
dial, or slang. 

*68* Rycaut tr. Gracian's Critick 199 Let the confident 
Sophister know that he is but a snotty Charlatan. *68x 
W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 193 He babbles out 
his snotty slanders, 171a Odes of Horace 11.27/1 Horace 
is no such snotty author as to have this putid Stuff put upon 
him. 1828 T. Wilson Pitman's Pay (1843) 26 Ye snotty 
dog, Put in yor tram. *828- in dial, glossaries (Northbld , 
Cumbld., Yks., Wilts., Som., etc.). 

c. dial, or slang. Angry, curt, short-tempered ; 
pert, saucy, impudent ; proud, conceited. 

*870- in various dial, glossaries and texts. 

2. Consisting of snot ; mucous ; of the nature of, 
or resembling, snot ; viscous, slimy. ? Obs. 
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1656 Ridgley Pract. Physiek 88 That snotty white matter 
, is not the fat. 1658 A. Fox IViiitz' Sing. 11. xxti. 137 Cool- 
ing Ointments . . of Oyls and other snotty and greasie things. 
1683 Snape Aiutt. Horse lit. v. (16S6) in The snotty Excre- 
ments of the Drain. <-1720 Gibson Farriers Guttle 11. 
xxviii. (173S) 100 AH that snotty matter comes from thence.. 

Snotty-nose. ? Obs. [See prec.] One whose 
nose is dirty with snot ; hence, a paltry, mean, or 
contemptible fellow, 

ifiaz Dekker Honest Whore J. n. i, Hang him, Mole 
catcher, it's the di earn ingest snotty nose. 1614 B, Josison 
Barth. Fair ir. v, Dos 't so, snotty nose ? good Lotd ! aia you 
si dueling V 171a Giles of Hoi a, c v* 12/a, X own he is no 
Snotty-Nose. 

b. attrib. or as ad/. Snotty-nosed. 

162a Massinger & Dekker Virg. Martyr n. i. Our 
puling, snotty-nose lady sent me out likewise. 1751 Smol- 
lett Per. Pickle ii, A snotty-nose hoy, whom I myself have 
ordered to the gun, for stealing eggs. 

Sno tty-nosed, a. Now dial. [Cf. prec.] 
Haying the nose running or dirty with snot ; also, 
mean, paltry, contemptible. 

1610 Selden English faults Pref. 23 Let snotty nosed 
Fellows, .approve what I write, or let them (lout and fleer. 
171* Arbothnot John Bull 1. iv, My Husband took him 
in, a dirty, snotty-nosed Boy. 1721 Bailey, Snivelling, 
peaking, snotty-nosed, childish. 1886 Elworthy IF. Somer- 
set IVord-bk. 690 A snotty-nosed hoy. 1894 J. Harti ey 
Clock Aim. 2(E.D.D.), Snotty-noased lads ’at awremember. 
Snouch, sb. [f. next.] A jibe, jeer, or scoff. 
7:1780 in Genii. Mag. (j8a 8) June 616/1 The taunts and 
snouches which thetwo English regiments had thiown upon 
the Virgin Mary’s Guaids. 

Snouch. (snout]), 0. 1 0bs. Also snoutch. 
[Of obscure origin.] tram. To snub; to treat 
scornfully. Also absol. 

1761 Mrs. F. Sheridan S. Btdduiph (1796) III. 156, I am 

£ Iad of it, said he (veryquick) ; I'll be here to snoutch them. 

(ear Sir, said I, . -you cannot conceive hoiv humbled they 
are. 1809 Ann. Reg. 40 They may pun and epigrammatise, 
they may sneer, or they may snoutch. 1819 Heats Whig 
Gitide 13 1 Then at last they might discover 'Tis not well 
to stioucit ine so. 

Snout, variant of Snoke 0. 

Snout (snciut), sb. 1 Forms : 3-4 snute, 4 -6 
snoute, 4-7 enowte, 7 snoots; 4- snout (6 
snougkt), 0-7, Sc. S-9 snowt, 9 Sc., north, (and 
US.) snoot. [ME. snftl{e , = WFris. sniff, smite 
(NFris. sniit, suit), MDn. smite , snunt (Kilian 
snuyte , Du. snuit), MLG. snM{e, G. schnauze 
(+ schnausse, schnauz ), MSw. and Sw. dial, snuta , 
Da. snude, Nor w, and Sw. sunt. 

The early history of these forms is somewhat obscure. 
There is no example of an OE. or ON. sniit or sniit-, 
although the existence of the stem is proved by the verbal 
derivatives, OE. suftan, ON. suyta (see Suite */,), and it is 
possible that both in English and the Scand. languages the 
sb. has been adopted from. LG. A vaiiation of the stem 
appears in the synonymous older G. schnotzly. ] 

1 . a. The trank of an elephant. Also transf. 
c I22Q Bestiary 669 in O. E. Misc., Rennande cumeS a 
Jungling,. .his smite him undei put eft, and. .Bis elp he reisen 
on stalle. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 159 pe snowtes 
of olyfauntes and his hors eren were .. fill of gnattes. a 1400- 
50 Alexander 3633 pire Oiifantis of ynde. . was snaypid on 
j?e snowte with be snarthetis. 1543 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 
106 b, [The elephant] with his snoute tendrely plucked out 
of his maister’s bodye alL the said dartes. 1581 Makbeck 
Bk. Notes 72 Also y B long snout of an Elephant is called an 
hand or an arme, for that by that instrument he worketli 
manie things. 1600 J. Pory tr, Leo's Africa ix. 337 If the 
Elephant intendeth to hurt any man, he casteth him on the 
ground with liis long snout 01 trunk. 1676 Wood Life 
(O.H S.) II. 349 Crest unicorne head, .between elephants' 
snowtes. 1753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Elephant, The 
Elephant this author [Linnaeus] distinguishes by his snout. 
1828-32 Webster, Trunk,., the snout or proboscis of an 
elephant. 

b. The projecting part of the head of an animal, 
which includes the nose and mouth (= Muzzle 
sb. 1 1); the proboscis or rostrum of an insect; 
d* the beak or bill of a biid, etc. 

13.. A”. Alt's. 6534 (Laud MB.), On his snoute an home 
he[therhinoceiosj beres, £1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. 1 . 200 
Whanne pei bigynen to 3oule, bei tuinen her snowte to 
lievene waid. 1390 Gowi.it Conf. I. 326 This Leoun . A 
beste . Hath slain, and with Ins blodi snoute [etc.} c 1440 
Prontp. Pat v. 462/r Snowte, or bylle, rosti um. c 1475 
Henryson Poems (S.T.S.) III. 131 With {.e snowt of ane 
selch, ane swelling to swage. 1535 Cover dale Prov. x-i, 
22 Like a rynge of golde in a swynes snoute. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 228 Y« Snoute of a dog, rostrum. Hud., Y- 1 Snout 
of a fish, rostrum. 1601 Holland Pliny II, 390 Only the 
little pretty snouts end of a mouse. 2687 A. Lovell tr. 
Throe net's Trav.t. 245 They have a long sharp Snout, full 
of long and sharp Teeth, but no Tongue. 1723 Bam. Diet, 
s.v. Boar , In the Choice of this Animal, yon must pitch 
upon one .. having .. a thick Head, long Snout. 1733 
Chambers' Cy.l, Suppl. s.v, Rostrum, The rostrum orsnoul 
in fishes vanes very much in figure. 1784 CowrER Task v. 
50 His dog .. snatches up the drifted snow,. .or ploughs it 
with his snout. 1802 Siiaw Gen. Bool. III. 11. 587 Grecnish- 
black Slow-Worm. .with elongated snout. 1873 Mivart 
Elem. Anat. ix. 380 An extra median ossicle may be 
developed in the snout, as e, g. in the mole, igoi Fountain 
Deserts N. Avier. ix. 183 The large fleshy snout of the 
moose. 

2. Contemptuously: The nose in man, esp. when 
large or badly shaped ; the face or countenance. 

1 1 3 °° F. Horn 1082 He lokede him abute, Wib his 
colmie snute, c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1760 A boa adoun on hat 
tyde and qau3te hym (the Saracen] by be snoute. 0 1400 


Laud TroyBk. 7942 Some lefft bis bed, and som his snout. 
1483 Cath. Ann/. 347/1 A Snowte, vbi A nese. 1508 
Kennedie Flyting sv. Dunbar 550 Out 1 out I I sellout, 
apon that snowt that snevilhs. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. 
Par. Luke i. 26 The stuidie holdeis up of their snoute he 
hath cast downe. 1592GREENE Ufist. Courtier Wks (Grosait) 
XL 242 Betweene the filthy reumicast of his bloudshotten 
snowt, there appealed smnle holes. *643 Milton Colast. 
Wks. 1851 IV. 368 But what should a man say more to 
a snout in this pickle? 1693 Dks'HEn, etc. Juvenal x. (1607) 
250 What ICthiop Lips he has, How foul a Snout, and what 
a hanging Facel 1708 Brit. Apollo No_ 38. 2/1 H«n Chin 
and Snout are so firmly united. 1771 Smoliktt Humph. 
Cl. (1815) 72 A young fellow, ..when he first thiusts his 
snout into the world, is apt to be surprised at many things. 
1820 Scott Monast. xwi, Sae I said it wnd prove since I 
fiist saw the false Southron snout of thee. 1903 G. H. 
Lorimer Old Gotgon Graham 220 Just as he got good and 
icady to stiihe, I pasted him one in the snoot. 

j* b. In asseverations or impi ecations. Obs. 

<1x330 R. Brunne Chron. IV ate (Rolls) 11935 We schal.. 
reue hym his legne, maugre his snoute. c 1386 Ciimjcfii 
Shipman's T. 1595 What? evel thedom on his moiikes 
snowte ! 14.. SirBeues (MS. C) 1622 + 63 Then seyde the 
portal, ‘Be my snowte, Thys was Befyse, that y lete owte’. 

3 . The end of a ship’s prow ; the beak or rostrum 
of a vessel. 

1387 Trkvisa Higden (Rolls) III. 237 Schippes of werre 
vi ip yren snowies. 1313 Douglas As tie id vm. xii. 2 The 
weyrly schippis vvyth thair snowtis of steyll. a 1573 Knox 
Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 120 Upon Sounday. . ordeied thei 
thaie schippis so that a galay or two lade tliare snovvttis to 
the craiggis. 163a J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Erotnena 61 
Metaneon e. .hastened to grapple with the Galley; and., 
tearing off her snout, . . bruised her all-over, a 1668 Lassei s 
Voy. Italy (1698) II. 84 The Rostra or brn/.en snouts of 
the ships won from the Antiates. 1853 Kane Grinnell 
Exped. xxiii. (1856) 182 Five black masses [re. ships] .are 
seen with their .snouts shoved into the shore of ice. 1871 
R. Ellis Catullus lxiv. 12 Scarcely the forward snout tore 
up that wintery water. 

4 . A structure, foimation, projecting pait, etc., 
resembling or suggestive of a snout ; a nozzle or 
the like. Also with of. 

<21425 tr. Ardetne’s Treat. Fistula, etc. 9 A snowted 
nedle. .ow to he no gietter ue lenger in bn snowte ban as it 
is pay n ted. Ibid. 24 Putte..be poynt of be rasour in be 
holwnes of be snowte. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 27 
My penne also gynnyth make obstacle, . . For I so ofte have 
maad 10 penne Hys snoute up on my thombys ende. 1613 
Woodall Stag. Male Wks. (1653) 12 Your glister potshould 
be made with a snout or lip. *623 Minsueu Sp Diet., 
Linton del edrro, the long snout that goeth between the 
oxen in a wame. 1687 hh&cs Gt. Fr. Did . 1, Titian 
deSouflet, a Bellows-Snout. 1755 Johnson, Snout, . . the 
nosel or end of any hollow pipe. 1875 Knight Diet. 
Pitch. 1535/1 The snout of a pair of bellows or a tuyere, 
xgoz ‘Linesman* IVords Eyewitness xqB The heavy naval 
ordnance begin to cock their longsnoutsnigher. .into the air. 

b. A projecting point ot land, rode, etc. 

1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. p, xxviii, Galloway 
rinnis, withane gret snout of craggis,..in the Irland seis. 
This snout is callit be the peple, the Mulls Nuk. X773 Eer- 
gusson Poems n. (1789) 33 The bonny wa’-flowers sprout On 
yonder Ruin’s lofty snout. 1867 N. Macleod Highland 
Parish, Spirit of Eld 36a The black raven, .sat on a snout 
of rock above him. 1873 Bruce In Morley Gladstone vi. xi. 
(1905) II. 47, I see no other lock ahead; hut sometimes 
they project their suouts unexpectedly. 

' c. The fionL portion or termination of a glacier. 
1841 B, Hall Patchwork I. vn. 107 The glacier;. .its 
enormous snout ploughs up the giound before it. x86o 
Tyndall Glac. 11. xvu. 322 The snout of the glacier abuts 
against the giound. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 161 At the 
end, or snout, of the glacier, the watei issues forth, 
j- 5 . _ slang. A hogshead. Obs.~° 

1725 in Hew Cant. Diet. (Hence in Grose ) 

8. One or other of vaiious species of moths 
characterized by having abnormally long palpi 
projecting in front of the head; esp. the snout- 
moth, Hypena probosciddlis. 

1819 Samouelle Entoniol, Comp 424 Herminia albi . 
s trig alls. The white-line Bnout. 1832 J. Rennie Rutterjl. 
<j- Moths 143 The Snout, Ibid. 146 The Small Snout. Ibui. 
747 White-line Snout. ..Rib-stiiped Snout. 1882 Cassell's 
Nat. Hist, VI, 66 The 1 Snout' fjlypena proboseidalis), a 
biown Moth, with lather slender body, and sety long palpi, 
resembling a beak. 

7 . attrib., as snout-bone, -end, -nose, -piece ; 
snout-beetle, one or other of several species of 
beetles characteiized by having theheadpiolonged 
into a lostium or proboscis ; j* snout-flower (see 
quot.) ; snou.t-h.ora, a rhinoceros ( poet. ) ; the 
horn of a rhinoceros or beetle; suout-moth. (see 
sense 6) ; snout-ring (see quot.). 
pS6&Rep. U. S. Commiss. Agric. (1869) 308 The Cnrcn. 
honidx, snout beetles, or weevils, infest giain, seed-,, or 
fi viits. 1889 Cent. Viet., 0 1 1 orhy nt h id& y an important 
faimiy ofrbyncJiophoious Coleojitera, or Miout-beetles. 1846 
Youait (1847) 318 Between the supplemental, or *mioiU- 
bone, and the proper nasal, x68i Grew Museum 1, 11. i. 18 
Fi om his Snout-end to his Tail. 1715 Phil. Trans. XXIX. 
26g Plants Hast /tone. ♦'Snout-flowers. 1625 Lisle Du 
n 1 * Snout -horne large, The rinde-hide 
Elephant, the Camel, c 1711-PETiVER Gazophyl. vn. § 70 
t iro die Baik by the Help of then Snout-horn. 
1819 Samouelle Entoniol. Comp. 253 "Snout moth. 1887 
' Snout-moth, Hypena Proboscid. 
ahs. Body slender, wings broad and triangular, colour 
mamly brown. 1896 Lvdeiiker Pry. Hat. Hist, VI. 118 
n 1773 Ash > Silo,.. one that has 
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• t0 such afaire “snout piece is much to be 
stanle ? 7S K ” IGHT Dict ' Mcch., * Snout-ring, a ring oi 

staple placed in the nose of a hog to deter him fromroolmg. 


8. Conti., as snout-becu ing, -holy, -horned, -like. 
1589 [?Nashu] Almond for Parrat 4 The painted poison 
of snoul-holy deuotion. 1593 G. Harvf.y Pier.es Sup>e> . 
Wks. (Grosart) II. 302 That same snowt-horned Rlunocei os. 
1883 Cassell's Encycl. Diet. s.v. Cmculionidy, Sub-tribe 
Rhynchophoia(Snout-bcaring Insects). 1909 Daily Chi on. 
18 Jan. 3/3 A very remarkable snout-liko head. 

Snowt (snuut), sb.- slang. [Of obscuie origin.] 
Tobacco. 

1896 IVestm. Gas. 29 May 2/1 Hoi?, mate, give us a bit of 
the snout. 1904 A. Giurmns 50 I Vs. Public Service xi. 
iS4 The ‘snout '..is introduced in small quantities, and 
distubuted by the prisoneis themselves. 

Snowt (snemt), 0. [f. Snout sb. i] 

1 . trans. To finish o^with a snout. 

1753 Songs S, Poems Costume (Percy Soc.) 930 Hang a 
small bugle cap on, as big as a crown, Snout it off with a 
flower 7 inigo diet, a pompoon. 

2 . trans. and intr. To root, dig up, or grul), 
with or as with the snout. 

1857 G. II. Kingsley.?/??)! <5- Trav. (1900) 432 He would 
.snout and jigger about the stones in a most unsalmon- 
like manner. 1884 Si evf.nkon Lett. (1899) I. vi. 306 The 
brutal and licentious public, snouting in Mudie’s wash- 
trough. x888 Daily News 29 Mar. 3/2 Snouting, grabbing, 
and biting their ditch, .deep enough for great ocean ships 
to sail through. 

Snouted (snau-ted), ppl. a. [f. Snout sbJ] 

1 . Of things : Furnished with a snout or distinct 
terminal part. 

a 1425 tr. Arder lie’s Treat. Fistula, etc. 9 Anojmr instru- 
ment, bat is called * Acus rostrata a snowted nedle, for it 
hath )> e tone heued like a snowte. Ibid. 32. 1384 15 . R. tr. 
Hciodotiis 1. 53 They had .no beaked or snowted sbippes 
armed with a pyke or stemme of bon. 1605 Camden Rem. 
(1623) 200 Their shooes and patens are snowted and piked 
more then a finger long crooking vpwatds. 1772-84 Cook’s 
Voy. (1700) V. 1903 All of them wear a soit of oval snouted 
cap, made of wood. 1869 in Eng. Dial. Diet, s.v., The neat 
clogs of the factory gills are snouted with liras 9 . 

2 . Of persons or animals : Provided or furnished 
with a snout, muzzle, or rostrum. In early use 
predicative with like. 

Also fieq. in combs., as long., shaip-, short-snouted, 
a 1536 Sony's, Carols, etc. (E. E. T, S.) 113 Sum [people] 
he snowted like an ape. 1565 J. Phillii- Patient Grissell 
23 (Malone Soc.), A Horse which to my Judgement.. Was 
snowted like a wodcoke. 1611 Cotgr. s.v. Chenin, A kind 
of Badgei, that is... snowted like a dog. 1613 Purciias 
Pilgrimage (1614) 303 The Rhinoceios is.. snouted like a 
Hogge. as 700 Evelyn_ Diary 18 June 1637, A sort of 
Catt . . snouted much like the Egyptian racoon. 1796 
Coleridge Lett. (1895) 194 [To] feed a couple of snouted 
and grunting cousins from the refuse. 1802 Shaw Gen, 
Zool. III. 11. 387 Snouted Sloiv-worm. Angvis Nasuta. 
1804 Hnd. V. 1. 87 Snouted Salmon. Salmo Nasus. 1855 
Whittier The Barefoot Boy 53 For my sport the squirt el 
played, Plied the snouted mole his spade. 1859 N. P. 
Willis Convalescent xxxii. 181 , 1 spied the snouted invader 
rooting busily in the velvet sward. 

3 . Shaped or fashioned like a snout; snout-like. 

1866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovid's Met} 89 Lycnbns.. appeared 

■with gaping jaws and snouted nose. 1872 Biackie Lays 
Highl. 100 By this snouted crag will blow Oft a rad den 
whiflf. 1882 Harped s Mag. LXV. 89 Adorned a smooth 
head with a snouted countenance. 

Snou-ter. [f. Snout j/?. 1 ] (See quot.) 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2230/ 1 Snouter, a cutting shears 
with one curved blade approximating to the shape of a hog's 
snout, and used for removing at one cut the caitilage 
wherewith he roots. 

t Snout-fair, a. Obs. [f. Snout sbA Cf. MSw, 
snutofagher, Sw. smtifager.’] Having a fair coun- 
tenance ; fair-faced, comely, handsome. 

Freq. in 16th and early 17th cent., usually with some dis. 
paragmg suggestion. 

1530 Tindtle Pract. Prelates Fij, ir he come in to an 
house, & the wiflT be snoutefayre he will rote him self there. 
1598 Bt. Hall Sat. iv. i. 111 Who list excuse? when chuis ter 
dames can hyre Some snont-faire stripling to their apple, 
squne. x6i6 R. C. Times' Whistle (1871) 34, I knout.* a 
snowt-faire, selfe-conceited asse. 1649 Qu uilis V tight 
Widow r, True, She’s snout faire; yet by her favour I Would 
scarce turn tables with her, though I say’t. 

f Snou- ting 1. Obs.- 1 [?f. Snout sb. i] A 
variety of apple. 

Ciuld in Ilartlib Legacy (1633) Ir > In Biscay.. they 
make Cider of a certain sweet Apple, which bath a little 
bitterness in it, and is like to our snouting. 

t Snou-ting A Obsr 1 [app. 1. i )u. snuit tow.] 
(See quot.) 

1662 Irish Statutes (1765) II. 416 Snouting, alias snayl, 
or drest towe, the twelve pound, LcJi s’ a 

Snou-tisll, a. [i. Snout sb. 1 + -ran.] Some- 
what resembling a snout. 

1898 G. b. Shaw Plays II. Candida 88 lie is 11 1 1 TV, with 
a snoutish nose. 

Snou tless, a. tare. [f. SMirr 1/1J] Destitute 
or devoid ot a snout or point. 

1862 Loivfll ltiglow Ser. it. iv. B'estiua Lente, Ileie 
snoutless taiK, thcie taul^hs Miuuts r The only catneis wt*ic 
the pouts. 

Snouty fsnairti\ a. [f. Sxour j/».l] 

1 . Resembling a snout or muzzle ; basing a pio- 
nounced or prominent snout. 

11 r ®?S Gtway Compl. Muse xii, The Nose was uglj*, long, 
and big, Lroad, and snowty like a Pig. 1863 Huxley Mans 
I lace tn A < atnre m. 147 The skull., is called ‘prognathous 
a terra which has been rendered, with more fence than ele- 
gance, by the Saxon equivalent * snouty *. x88q (J. Meredith 
Tragic Com. iii. (1892) 25 The hairy, hoofy, snouty evil one. 
A. coIlo<i. Overheating ; insolent. 
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1838 runes 29 Nov., Her manner was so domineering that 
he could not imagine she was Ins wife; — her manner was 
perfectly ‘snouty’. 

SlIOW (snJu), sb .1 Forms: a. (Latterly north. 
and Sc.) 1- snaw, 4-6, 8-9 snawe ; 1 snauw, 
1-4, 6 snau, 5 snaue ; 1, 9 sna, 9 snaa. /S. 3- 
snow (3 snou, snov), 3-7 snowe (5 sknowe), 
9 dial, sno, snoo. 7. 3-4 snouh, 3 snov3, 4 
snowit, snowj, sno}. [Common Teutonic : OE. 
snaw, = OFris. *sn£ (WFris. snie, EFris. sue, 
sno , NFris. sue, sm' } snie), MDu. sneeu, sneu,snee 
(Du. sneeww, dial, snee), OS. snlu, snew- (MLG. 
and LG. snee), OHG. snPo, snew- (MIIG. sni, G. 
schnce), ON. sneer, snjdr, snjor (Icel. snjor, Norw. 
snjo , snj&, site-, etc . ; MSw. snyo, snyo, etc., Sw. sno ; 
MDa. sm, site, Da. sne), Goth, stiaiws OTeut. 
*snahvas. Various grades of the pre-Teut. stem 
are widely represented in the cognate languages, 
as Lith. sriegas , OSlav. snegii (Russ, snieg'), OJr. 
snechta (Ir. sneachd), L. niv-is {nix), Gr. vt<pa 
(acc.) snow, vitpu it snows, etc.] 

I. 1 . The partially frozen vapour of the atmo- 
sphere falling in flakes characterized by their 
whiteness and lightness ; the fall of these flakes, 
or the layer formed by them on the surface of the 
ground. 

a. c 8aS Ve sp. Ps. cxlvii. 16 Se seletf snaw swe swe wulle. 
a 1000 Booth. Mctr.' xxix. 63 Swylce hajjal & snaw hrusan 
lecca ?5 Onvvintres tid c 1050 O. E. Cm on. . (AIS. C) an. 
1046, On his ylcan geare. .com se stranga winter mid forste 
& mid snawe. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 35 Ic walde fein pinian 
and sitten on forste and on snawe up et mine chinne. 
c izos Lav. 27459 Flan al swa [ucke swa he snau adun 
ualleo. a 1300 Cursor Al . 22692 A stormi dai. .Bath o frost, 
and hail, and snau. 137s 11 \k hour Bruce ix. 128 This wes 
cftir the Martymes, Quhen snaw had helit all the land 
1432-50 tr. Hidden (Rolls) I. 265 Peple. . whichehaue plente 
of snawe in the tyme of somer. 1549 Cornpl, Scot. vi. 59 The 
snau is ane congelit rane. 1596 Dalkymi'i e ti. Leslie’s 
Hist. Scot. I. 31 How deip saeuir be the snawe, . thay nevir 
thaii heid sett vndir the rude of ony hous. 1781 Burns 
Winter i, The stormy North sends driving forth The blind- 
ing sleet and snaw. 1863 Quinn 1 I cather Lintie (ed. 2) 196, 
I. .saw Puir Robin ’midst the driftin snaw. 

fl. c 1200 Trin. Coll. I I out. 99 pis is pe holi manne 
[= manna] he uiedrihten sende alse snow sleSrende. C1250 
Owl 4 A Tight. 413 pu singest so clop hen a snowe. 13.. 
Fall 4 Passion 13 in E. E. P., Seue dales a seue ni?t as ?e 
seep hat fallip snowe. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. no A 
dongehul, pat were bysnewed with snowe. C1400 Destr. 
Troy 10971 Of cleane white, As the glyssenond glemes pat 
glcnttes on |>e sknowe. c 142s Cast. Pcrsev. 2642 m Macro 
Plays 156 It [riches] flyet a-wey, as any snow. 1326 Pilgr. 
Pei f. (W. de W. 1531) 140 Let vs staude there in y« rayne or 
snowe, all thus storuen for colde. *363 Heywood Prov. ,? 
Epigr. {1867) 51 Snow is white And lyeth in the dike. 1617 
Morvson I tin. 1. 179, 1 could haidly keepe him .. from being 
di owned in the snow. 1672 Petty Pol. Auat, (1691) 50 The 
Snow lies not long in the lower ground of Ireland. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 1 . 372 Some vapours that ascend 
to great heights, will be frozen into snow. 1813 Sir H. Davy 
Agric. Chem. (1S14) eog Snow and ice are bad conductors of 
heat, i860 Tyndall Clac. 1. ii. 19 A vast quantity of snow 
fell during the night. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 155 Snow is 
white and opaque in consequence of the air entangled among 
its crystals. ..... 

y. c 1250 Owl <5- Night. 4 jo Hwanne snouh lip pikke& 
wide, c 1290 A'. Eng. Leg. I. 209 paU.caldore was pane 
ani ys opur snov?. £1320 Cast. Love 72a |.e S110W3 [v.r. 
snowh] pat is sneuwynge. T.-g&zyi'iCLivPiov. xxvi. 1 What 
manei sno? in somer, and reyn in rep time [etc.]. 

b. Taken as a type of whiteness or brightness. 


See also Driven ppl. a. 2. 

£•823 Vest. Ps. 1 . 9 Ofer snaw ic biom gehwitad. eg 30 
Lmdisf. Gasp. Matt. xvii. 2 Wedo his gewoiden weion huita 
sua sna [Rtishw. snau], 971 Blickling Horn. 147 Heo hmfde 
seofon sipum beoihtran saule ponne snaw. a 1300 Vices ty 
Virtues 83 Danne wurd ic. .hwittere 3 ane ani snaw. 1397 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) 95x4 Wite elopes heo dude hire on, as 
wo seip, ilich pe snowe. it 1366 (Jhaucer Korn. Rose 558 
Hir tbrote, al-so why t of hewe. As snow on braunche snowed 
newe. 1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. lxvii, Hir faire ftesche face, 
as quhite as ony snawe. a 1333 Ld. Berners H non lxx. 239 
He chaunged colotue and waxed as whyte as snowe. 1593 
G. Fletcher Licia, etc. (Grosart) xo6 So is my sweet, much 
paler than the snowe. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 25 The 
Ocean was as white as snow. i 73 ° _ 4 ** Thomson A utt/mn 916 
How, white as liypeiborean snow To form the lucid lawn. 
1817 Shelley Rev. Islam 1. liv, Some, whose white hair 
shone Like mountain snow. 

o. In various fig. or allusive uses. 

*1348 Hall Citron., Edw. IV, 43 Why you . so sore 
laboured and entyced me to passe ouer the Sea, promysynge 
mountaines of Golde, whiche turned into snowe. 1391 Shaks. 
Two Gent. n. vii. 19 Thou wouldst as soone goe kindle fiie 
with snovv. 1394 — Rich . Ill , 1. iv. 249 C/a. 0 do not 
slander him, for he is kinde. [ First Mm der cr.\ Righ t as 
Snow in Haiuest. 1668 Dryden Dram. Poesy Es->. (ed. Ker) 
I 43 He was not only a professed imitator of Horace, but a 
learned plagiary of all the others ; you tiack him every 
where in their snow. 1738 Wesley's Ilymiis, Carrie holy 
Spirit, send down those Beams iii, Warm with thy Fire our 
Hearts of Snow. 1854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss, s.v., 
He looks as cold as snow in harvest, i860 Hugues Torn 
Brown at Ox/ xxxiii, When one has been a year at Oxford, 
there isn’t much miovv left to soil. 186 a Pusey in Lid clou 
Life (1897) IV. 241 Heie..we seem to be so familiar ‘With 
our evils as Lo acquiesce in them, sleeping in the snow, 
which is death. ... . 1 

d. With adjs. of colour, denoting show tinged 
by various foreign substances, or the alga, etc., to 
which the colouring is due. 


l 


1678- [see Red snow i]. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXII. 168/1 
A field of green snow. Ibid., Martius arrived at the con- 
clusion . , that the green snow ( Protococcus viridis) and the 
red (/’. nivalis ) are one and the same plant. 1898 IVesitrt. 
Gas. 31 Mar. 7/2 Black snow in the Lake district.. . On Tues- 
day, ..it is stated, there was a sharp fall of peifeclly black 
snovv. 1909 Cent. Diet. Suppl. s.v., Golden snow. 

2 . A fall of snow; a snowstorm. Now rate. 

Not always clearly distinguishable from sense 3. 

c 888 K. jElfred Boeth. xx-iii, Noi £an\vindas ft micle 
renas & snaw as. 1408 ir.Vegetius' De Re Miht. (MS.Digby 
233) 186/2 Sodeyn snowes. .rysyng & enciees of ryuers Sc 
flodus. 1489-90 Plmnpton Corr. (Camden) 90 At my depai t- 
nig I rode, a full troubleous way in that great snaw. 1563 
Child Marr. 1x2 Apon a Saturday afore that tyme, beynge 
a gret snowe. _ 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. i. i. 106. At Christmas 
I no more desire a Rose, Then wish a Snow in Mayes new 
fangled showes. 1694 S. Sewall Diary 16 Mar., A great 
Snovv falls. 1717 Ibid. 20 Feb., Another Snovv coining on. 
1740 T. Smith Jntl. (1849) 268 We had only two snows and 
sledding but about thiee weeks 1803 Mary Charlton 
Wtfe § Mistress II. 92 Her guod man , walked through a 
very thick snow, to inform her [etc.]. 1817 Shelley Rev. 
Islam ix. xxi, Next come the snows, and rain, And frosts, 
andstoims. 

transf. 1728 Pope Dune. ill. 262. How calm he sits at ease, 
'M id snows of paper and fierce hail of pease. 1835 Kingsley 
Wcslw. Hoi xix, Great white tassels ., tossed in their faces 
a fragtant snow of blossoms. 1866 B. Taylor Poems, Poet's 
Jrnt. 31 The bosom of the lawn Whitened beneath het 
silent snow of light. 

b. As marking a period of time ; a winter. 

1823 Longf. Burial 0/ M him sink iv, Thirty snows had 
not yet shed Theirglory on the warrior's head. 1841 Cat lin 
N. Airier. Ind. (1844) I. xx, 147 The notches he had recorded 
for the snows (or years) of his life. 1850 Tennyson In 
Mem. xxii. 4 Thro' four sweet years. ., from snovv to snow. 

3 . An accumulation, mass, expanse, or field, of 
snow. 

c 1374 Chaucer T ray Ins y. ioThegolden-tiessed Phebus.. 
Thryes hadde alle with his bemes shene The snowes molte. 
iSg6 Daluymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 5 [There are] 
mony vveitis. deip snavvis, 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's 
'1 rav. 347 There is a large river . . , which some Spanish were 
about to crosse, but could not for snows. 1693 Dryden, etc. 
Juienal vi (1697) 127 When Winter shuts the Seas, and 
fleecy Snows Make Houses white. 1705 Addison Italy 125 
This River . . was much increas'd by the melting of the 
Snows when Cassar pass'd it. 1748 Gray Alliance 77 O'er 
Libya's deserts and through Zembla’s snows. 1830 Scott 
Monast. xx\i, '1 he snows of that Mont Blanc which we saw 
together. 1854 Hooker Hiuuil. ’Jrnls. II. xxix. 294 The 
most conspicuous gioup of snows seen from Khasia. 1878 
Browning La Saisiaz 24 Yonder, where the far snows 
blanch Mute Mont Blanc. 

b. pi. Tbe legions of perpetual snow ; the 
Aictic regions. 

1844 Emerson Young American Wks (Bohn) II. 296 To 
men legislating for the area betwixt.. the snows and tbe 
tropics. 

XI. 4 . Applied lo vatious things or substances 
having the colour 01 appearance of snow: 

a. Cookery. A dish or confection resembling 
snow in appearance, esp. one made by whipping 
the white of eggs to a creamy consistency. 

1397 Bk. Cooker ie F b, How lo make Snowe. Take a 
quait of tliicke cream, and fine or sixe whites of eggs [etc.]. 
1864 Enghshiti. in India 173 Whip the whites of six eggs 
to a hard snow, a 1887 Cassell's Diet. Cookery 375 Lemon 
snow. ibid. 887 Recipes foi the following snows will be 
found under their respective headings. Ibid., Apple snovv 
may be iced. 

b. Chem. One or other of various substances 
having a suow-hke appearance (see quots,). 

1803 Eucycl. Brit. Suppl. I. 240 A white powder, formeily 
called snow or while iloweis of antimony. This is the white 
oxyd of antimony. 1813 J. Sun h Panorama Sci. $ Art 
II. 401 Argentine snow, 01 Iloweis of antimony. 1841 
Civil Eng. Arch. J> til. IV. 317/1 A small piece of this 
carbonic acid snow was placed on the sui face of water. 

0. poet. White marble. 

1848 Bailey Festus Proem (ed. 3) p. vit, Ere new mar- 
moieal lloods had spiead their couch Of peiduiable snovv. 

5 . a. The white hair of age. Cbielly in phrases. 
Also pi. 

1638 R. Bahlr tr. Balzac’s Let!, (vol. Ill) 57 If my pas- 
sions be cooled by the snow of my head, I have then neyera 
white hair [etc ]. 1743 Franus tr. Hor , Odes v. xvii, 30 Thy 
flagrant Odours on my Head More than the Snows of Age 
have shed. 1737 Duncombl tr. Horace, Odes 11. xi. 9 Age 
drops her Snow upon our Heads. 1853 Thackeray Esmond 
1. ii, Attiung heiself like summer though her head was 
coveied with snovv. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus lxiv. 309 Wreaths 
sat on each hoar crow n, whose snows flush’d rosy beneath 
them. 

b. slang. (See quots.) 

1811 Lexu.on-Balatronicum, Snow, linen hung out to dry 
or bleach. 1812 J. 11 . Vaux Mash Diet., 6 now, clean linen 
from the washerwoman’s hands, whether it be wet or dry. 
1859 Slang Diet. 97 Snow, wet linen. 

c. White bloom or blossom; spray or foam. 

1839 Geo. Eliot A. Bede i, The elder-bushes which were 

spreading their summer snovv close to the open window. 
1883 J. H. Deli, Dawning' Grey, Songs 0/ the Surges 07, 

I stood looking foith o'er the surges,— Looking forth o’er 
then squadrons of snow. 1900 IVcsim. Gas. 14 Apr. 2/3 
With the May ioin syll oh their petalled snovv. 

d. In some popular names of plants, as snow-in- 
harvest, -in-summer, - on-the-tnounlaln (see quots.). 

1878-80 T. Meehan Native Wild Mowers 17. S. Ser. 11. 
I. 79 This Euphorbia marginata.,is called by the people 
here ‘ Snow on the Mountain '« 1881 Leicester Gloss. 

247 Snow-in-harvest, . . a flower, Cerastvnm tomentosnvi. 
1886 Brhien & Holland Plant Names 440 Snow-in- 
harvest,.. (2) Clematis Vtialba .. .(3) Alyssnm mantimum. 


Ibid , _ Snow-on-the-mountain. (1) Arabis alpina .(als* 
Snovv-in-summer)... (2) Ccrastium tornentosian. 

6 . The pure white colour of snow; snow-white. 
Chiefly poet. 

a 1745 Broome in Fawke's Anacreon, Ode liii. 33 (1760) 
126 The Graces more enchanting show, When rosy Blushes 
paint theii Snow. 1760 Macpiierson Fragrn. Anc. Poetry 
xiv. 63 The youth with the breast of snovv 1 1827 Scott 
Htghl. Widow v, The daughteis of the land were beautiful, 
with blue eyes and fair hair, and bosoms of snow. 1843 
Eeihune Sc. Fireside Stor. 163 Her eye sae bright and 
womanly— Hei breast o’ mountain snaw. 
b. pi. White breasts. 

1803V1SCT. Si rangfohd Poems 0/ Can wens (1810) 41 Star- 
light eyes, and heaving snows. 

III. 7 . attrib. a. In the sense of ‘consisting 
or composed of snow ; covered, filled, or mixed 
with snow ; derived from, due to, made in, snow’, 
etc. ; as snow-bank, -bed, -berg, -blast, etc. 

Many combs, of this type occur in works specially dealing 
with Alpine or Arctic regions, as Kane Arctic Exptor. 
(1856), Tyndall Glaciers (i86o\ etc. 

1803 V isc r. Strancford Poems o/Carnoens (1810) 106 Like 
’snow-banks scatter’d with the blooms of May. 1843-30 
Mrs. Lincoln Lett. Bot. xxiv. 139 The Ciocus,..not un< 
fi equently blossoming in the neighbourhood of a snow-bank. 
1837 M. Arnold Rugby Chapel zoo The unseen ‘snow-beds 
dislodge Their hanging rain. 1884 Good It'ords Jan. 43/1 
We now hastened . . acioss the old snow-beds. 18^0 Bremner 
Excttr. Denmark, etc. I. 219 Its towers turned into ‘snow- 
bergs. 1773 Cook’s Voy. 1. iv. 47 The cold was now become 
more seveie, and the *xnovv-blasts moie frequent. 1889 
Gretton Memory's Harkback 210 A snow-blast fell upon 
them, to Devonians almost an unknown thing. 1871 Proctor 
Light Sti. 110 Obseiving the earth's polar ‘snow-caps must 
lead to several important conclusions. 1899 Crockett 
Nit Kennedy 318 A light haze of ‘snow-cloud obscured the 
lessei stars. 1871 Wiiymper Scrambles Alps xii. (1900) 246 
These *snow-cornices aie common on the crests of high 
mountain ridges. 1820 Shelley Liberty xiii, The cold 
*Snovv-ciags by its reply are cloven in sunder. i866C/«w«- 
bers's Eruycl. VIII. 789/1 The different prismatic rays 
issuing fiom the minute ‘snow-crystals. 1836 Kahe Arctic 
Explor. I. xxi. 267 The fine impacted ‘snow-dust of winter 
1797 Coleridge Anc. Mar. Marg. Notes 3 A great sea-bird 
. .came through the *snovv-fog. 1897 Outing XXIX. 368/2 
The shadowy forms of birds rapidly vanished in the snow- 
fog. 1837 Scott Diary 28 May, As ideas.. flag and some- 
thing like a ‘snow haze covers my whole imagination. 1882 
Imperial Diet., y Snoiv-hut,. .a hut built of snow. 1844 
Civ. Eng. i5- Arch. Jrnl. VII. 332/2 If the latter freezes, 
the result is ‘ *snovv-ice which is of no value. t88z ■ 
Geikie Text-bk. Geol. 11. 11. 1x0 Snovv-ice is formed above 
the snovv.line, but may descend in glaciers far below it. 
1878 Seeley Stein II. 513 Out of what planet have these 
people dropped into Muscovy’s frozen ‘snowland? 1879 
Browning Ivan Ivanovitch 114 Daylight, bied between 
Moon-light and ‘snow-light. 1872 C. King Sien a Nevada 
vi. 126 Rosy peaks, with dull, silvery *snow-marblings. 
1866 Whittier Snow-Bound g6 The sun through dazzling* 
‘snow-mist shone. 1870 Bryant Iliad xiii. II. 40 Seen from 
afar, like a ‘snow-mountain's peak. 1882 Garden 7 Jan. 5/2 
Alpine flowers.. striving to bloom in the ‘snow-ooze on the 
Alps. <111835 Mrs. Hemans Chamois Hunter's Love Poems 
(1875) 450 Where the ‘snow-peaks gleam like stars. 1837 
J. E. Murray Summer in Pyrenees II. 201 note, The 
wreath might terminate, .in a ‘snow-plain. i8o7J,Barlow 
Columb. vi. i6x Hail, sleet and ‘snow-rack far behind him 
ily. 1854 H. Miller Sch. Schm. (1858) 13 When.. the 
driving snow-iack cleared up. 1857 Emerson Poems 41 
‘Snow-ridges masked each darling spot. X8B4 Congrega- 
tionahst June 493 A ‘snow river crashing down tbe sides 
of the mountain. 1880 Burbidge Gardens 0/ Sun i. 9 
Here and there the surface is rippled like a "snow-ruck. 
1837 Clake Sheph. Cal. 85 Like spots of ‘snow-shine in 
dark fairy rings 1887 Swinburne Pcems 3- Ball. 3rd Ser. 
(1897) 3 As the sunshine quenches the snowshine. 1807 
Gass Jrnl, 181 Theie were several ‘snow showers during 
the day. 1850 E. Bronte Wuthering H. ii, The first 
feathery flakes of a snow-shower. 1841 Whittier Funeral 
Tree c/the Sokokis 12 Where the . . ‘snow-slide left its dusky 
streak. 1891 E. Roper By '1 r ack # Trail x. 138 High pre- 
cipitous mountains . . scored with snow-slides. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Ilist.f, 1824) I. 69 ‘Snow-slips, well known, and greatly 
dieaded by travellers. 1898 speaker Oct. 410 The snow- 
slips ai e very desti ucti ve in this narrow valley, i860 Tyn- 
dall Glac. 1. xiv. 96 Pi ecipitous ‘snow-slopes, fluted by the 
descent of. .avalanches. 1878 Hooker & Ball Marocto 
263 We had kept close to one of these long and .narrow 
snowslopes. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. in, m. iv, In the ‘snow- 
slush of last winter, i860 Tyndall Glac, 1, xiv. 96 Our way 
lying in part through deep snow-slush. x888 Nature 2 Feb. 
333 Copeland, .was almost completely thaai ted by ‘snow- 
squalls. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. x. 11. i, There ^are ‘Snow- 
statues raised by the poor in hard winter. 1856 Kane A retie 
Explor. I. ix. 95 The * sno vr-sD earns or gullies that led to 
a gorge. 1819 L. Richmond in Gnmshawe Memoir (1828) 
xiii. 432 Illuminated with ‘snow-sunshine. _ 1877 Bryant 
Poems, Little People 0/ the Snow 106 The little maiden. . 
climbed the rounded ‘snow-swells. 1763 Goldsm. Trav. 
189 The den where ‘snow-tracks mark the way. 1844 Mrs. 
Browning Drama 0/ Exile 1708 As the ‘snow-wind beats 
blindly on the moorland. 

b. In the sense of ‘ used for, or in connexion 
with, snow', ns snow-boot, -fence, spectacles, etc. 

1773 Phil. Trans. LXI 11 . 225 Each of the thiee species of 
Tetras . . ; it is usually said with us, that they have in winter 
their ‘snow-boots. 1768 Ibid, LX. 109 note, ‘Snow-eyes, 
which.. are most excellently contrived for preserving tbe 
eyes from the effect of the snow in the spring. 1885 
Longman’s Mag. Feb. 423 These cuttings had not been 
protected.. with ‘snow.. fences. 1903 Nature 4 Sept. 454 
Snow-fences aie commonly erected in Canada to check the 
rate of snow-drifting. 1884 'Knight Did. Meth. Suppl. 
826 *Suow Flanges,.. a bar of iron or steel attached to a 
car or engine to scrape away snow and ice on the sides. . 
of the laik. 1886 Encycl. Brit. XX. 257/1 Glaisher’s 
rain and ‘snow gauge. 1887 xgth Cent. Nov. 672 Mr. 
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Murdock . . found an Eskimo ‘snow-goggle. 1893 Earl 
Dunmorc Pamirs I. 59 1 he reflection, .off the snow would 
have been positively blinding had we not been provided 
with snow goggles. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm II. 622 
A '’snow-harrow or a snowplough will be found a useful 
implement. 1865 Lubbock Preh. Tunes 401 In the South 
the men have. .‘snow-knives, ice-chisels [etc.]. 187s Wood 
& Lapham Waiting for Mail 36 We found him lying beside 
the ‘snow-pole just on the hill. 1901 Blackw. Mag. Nov. 
688 /t It is then only accessible with dog-sleighs and *snow- 
raquets. 1856 Kane Arctic Explor. II. i. 21 A ‘snow-saw. 
1864 M. <5- Q. 3rd Ser VI. 454/1 The Icelanders have their 
‘snow-shades, but a reader has no protection from paper 
glare. 1875 Knight Did. Mech., *Sncrtu-shed, a protection 
for a railway-track in exposed situations. 1882 Pidgeon 
Engineer's Holiday I. 275 The track is covered by snow- 
sheds. i8zo Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. II. 233 A wooden 
* mallet and ‘*snow-shovel *. 1854 R, G. Latham Native 
Races Russian Emp. 84 The skuie (pronounced she) is a 
‘snow-skate upwards of six feet long. 1897 Outing XXIX. 
357/2 For this purpose nothing could be better than the 
snowshoe and snowskate, or ski, of to-day. r793 Holcroft 
tr. Lavater's Physiog. xix. 97 The effusions of light from 
the snow (to guard against which the Esquimaux wear 
*snow-spectacles). igoi H. Seebohm Birds of Siberia v 
47 The glaie of the sunshine on the white snow forced us 
to wear snow spectacles. 1886 Daily Nevis 28 Dec. 5/7 
Yesterday morning the ‘snow-sweep, drawn by six horses, 
was got to work early. 1885 Longman's Mag. Feb. 425 
About nine o’clock the ‘snow outfit’ steamed in. The 
‘snow-tram was made up of six vehicles. 

c. Iu the sense of ‘ snow-like, white as snow 

rygo tr. Leonardns’ Mirr. Stones 94 It has a hi own 01 iron 

colour, sprinkled over with snow spots. 1819 Byron Juan 
11. exxi, Her small snow feet had slippers, but no stocking. 

d. Cookery. (Cf. 4 a.) 

1877 Cassell’s Diet. Cookery 887 Snow Cake. ..Snow 
Cheese. . . Snow Cocoa-nut [etc.]. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 30 May 
8/2 Recipe for Snow Eggs. 

8. Comb. a. With pa. pples. (chiefly with instru- 
mental force), as snow-beaten, - blown , -bound, 
-choked, etc., or in parasyntbetic combs., as snow- 
bearded, -capped, - coloured , -crested, etc. Also 
snow-rub, -swathe vbs. 

c 1745 Armstrong Misc. (1770) I. 150 Thro' the ‘snow- 
barricadoed cottage door. _ 1827 Darley hylvia 7 The 
‘snow-bearded tenant of a wilderness. 1836-48 B. D. Walsh 
Arisiopk., Clouds 1. iii, On the ‘snow-beaten peak Of 
Olympus. 1800 Hurdis Favourite Village 118 Isles 
desolate and horrid, *snow-besprent. 1835 Longf. Hiaw. 

ii. 192 From his ‘snow-besprinkled tresses. 1866 Whittier 
Snow-Bound 118 The sun, a ‘snow-blown travellei, sank 
From sight. 1814 Byron in L. Hunt Autobiogr. (1850] II. 
318, I- have been ‘snow-bound, .for nearly a month. 1894 
Gladstone Odes of Horace 11. ix. 20 ’Mid snow-bound 
mountains of the Medes. 1797 Tweddell Rem. xxvii. 
(1815] 150 All the ‘snow-capt hills of the canton of Berne. 
1879 Wallace Australasia xii. 242 Its highei mountains 

.are snow-capped. *837 Emerson Poems 6z Wading m the 
‘snow-choked wood c 1580 in P. FI. Barnard's Catal, 
No. 30 (1909) 12 Thy trumpet. .and thy ‘snow colourd 
swan. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. IV, cxxxix, Soe 
may Thessalia. .Envy the still ‘Snow-Couer’d Rhodope. 
1856 Kane Arctic Explor. II. xxii. 218 Emeiging from the 
snow-covered roof. 1834 J. Phillifs in Encycl. Metrop. 
(1845) VI. 703/2 The 'snow-crested Alps. i860 Tyndall 
Glac. 1. xvi. 106 Those glorious mountains,.. snow-ciested 
and star-gemmed. 1603 Drayton Bar. Wars vi lxiv, 
Ftom the *snow-crownd Skidos lofty cleeues. 1832 G. 
Downes Lett. Coat. Coundries I. gg This fine chain of 
snow-crowned Alps. 1854 J. S. C. Abbott Napoleon (1855) 
II. i. 14 The deficiency of accommodation for travelers on 
those bleak and ‘snow-drifted heights. 1616 J. Lane Contn. 
Sqr.'s T. vit. 225 A plume of ‘snowe-drivu white. 1776 
Arm. Reg 115 ‘Snow-drowned fields, obstructed roads. 
1808 Scott Mann, v. Introd,, Our ‘snow-encircled home. 
1396 Fitz-Geffrev SirF. Drake (1881) 76 ‘Snowe-feath'red 
swan, the Nestor of the West. 1726-46 Thomson Winter 
995 A thousand *snow*fed torrents. 1820 Shelley Prometh, 
Unb. 1. lao Rock-embosomed lawns, and snow-fed streams. 
1818 Bucks Italians in. ii, The *snow-hair’d sire shall 
recognize his son. 1866 Whittier Snow-Bound gg Woods 
of ‘snow-hung oak. 1808 Scott Marm. v. Introd., Carriers’ 
‘snow-impeded wains. 1830 Marg. Fuller Worn, iqth C. 
(1862) 312 That, .freezing, ’snow-laden winter. 164a H. 
Moke Song of Soul 11. App. 99 ‘Snow-limb’d, rose-cheek'd. 
1835 Tennyson Maud 1. xvm. iii, Shadowing the snow, 
limb’d Eve. 1836 Kane Arctic Explor. II. vn. 80 After a 
walk over a heavy ‘snow-lined country of thirty miles. 
1820 Shelley Prometheus Unbound 1. 434 Yon huge 
‘snow-loaded cedar. 1798 Miss H. M. Williams Tour 
Switzerland II. App. 292 The modest, ‘snow-mantled 
nymphs. 1884 Manch. Exam. 2 Sept. 3/1 As the ball.. is 
rolled over the snow-mantled eaith. 1393 Nashe Christ's 
T. Wks. (Grosart) IV. 113 His pure ‘snow-molded soft 
fleshe. Ibid. 207 Theyr heads, with theyr . . ‘Snow-resembled 
siluer curlings. i83g-5*_ Bailey Festus 140 Thine are 
the ‘snow-robed mountains circling earth. 1833 Kane 
Gnnnell hxped. xxxiv. (1856) 306 The crew have been 
‘snow-rubbing their blankets. 1883 Black White Heather 

iii, A large and fleecy cloud that clung aiound the ‘snow- 
scarred peak. 1898 Edinb. Rev. Jan. 53 On the ‘snow- 
sprmkled braes of Yarrow. 1843 Browning Return of 
Druses 11, Dost thou ‘snow-swathe thee kinglier, Lebanon, 
Than in my dreams ? 1804 Enrop. Mag. XLV. 63/s While, 
with *snow-lipp'd feet, The.. waves she sports among, 
1883 F. S, Renwick Betrayed 36 One snow- tipped.. feather 
graced his hair. 1396 Drayton Bar. Wars vi. lxiv, From 
*snow-topd Skidos frostie cleeues. c 1730 Johnson Ode 
Winter 12 The snow topt cot, the frozen rill. 1823 
Clissold Ascent Mt, Blanc 23 The snow-topped Apennines. 
1879 Browning Ivan Ivauovitck. 33 A village, ..‘Snow- 
whitened everywhere except the middle road. 1606 
Sylvester Du JBartas 11, iv. 11. Magnificence 1073 O how 
7 Mve thee, My ‘Snow-winged Dove I *729 Savage 
Wanderer 1. 55 His Robe ‘snow-wrought, and hoar'd 
with Age. 

b. Objective, etc., with Vbl. sbs. and pres, pples., 


1 as snow-casting, -clearing, -dropping, etc-, or with 
I agent-nouns, as snow-breaker, -gatherer, - melter , etc. 

[a) 1342 Udall Erasrn. Apoph. (1877) 243 The ‘snowe 
I casting season no we coming in place. 1894 IV c&Uit* Gaz. 

1 10 Jan. 5/1 He was in charge of the ‘snow-cleaung paity. 

1838 Miss Pardoe River < 5 - Desert II 44 The majestic 
I tainaiind tree overshadowed the ‘snow'-d topping acacia. 
1849 J. Forbes Physician's Holiday viii. (1850) 75 Ilie 
waters . . overflowed their banks during the *snQW-mel ting 
season. 1757 Dyer Fleece iv. 466 White Imaus, whose 
‘snow-nodding crags Frighten the realms beneath. 1616 
Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Aivb, ‘Snow-passing Iuoiie 
that the Eye delights, 1858 Simmonds Diet. 1 'rude, *Suow- 
siveepiug Engine, a plough or other contrivance for remov- 
ing snow from railways and common roads. 1892 Daily 
News si Nov. 5/5 Matters, .have reached such a point that 
snow-sweeping is the one harvest they hope foi. 

[b) 1701 Young’s Annals Agric XVI, 431 The sheep are 
often obliged to piocure their food by scraping the snow off 
the ground with their feet..; hence they have obtained the 
name of *snow-bieakers, 1836 Kane Arctic Explor. I. 
xxxi, 424 To reduce our effete ‘snow-melter to its elements. 
1884 Knight Diet. Mcch. Suppl. 826/2 ‘Snow Scraper. 
1891 C. Roberts Adrift Amer. 114 Two snow ploughs, and 
a gang of 75 “snow shovellers. 187s Knight Diet. Mech. 
2231/2 * Snow-sweeper, a vehicle or apparatus adapted for 
removing snow from paved stieets. 

o. "With adjs., chie/ly in the sense of * as or like 
snow ’, as snow-bright , - brilliant , -fair, etc. 

1372 Bosseiuell's Arrnorie Prelim. Verses, Whose ‘snow- 
bught skil by snow procurde the Fates to hast thy fate. 
1817 Shelley Rev. Islam mi. xli, I saw its marge of snow- 
bright mountains rear Their peaks aloft. 1833 F. W . 
Newman Odes of Horace 148 The slave Briscis with hue 
‘snowbrilliant. 1799 [A. Young] Agric. Line. 32S Mr. Hyde 
seldom corn feeds, unless turnips are lotten or ‘snow deep. 
1895 Nutt in Meyer Vov. Bran 1 . 176 ‘Snowfatr the bodies 
from top to toe 1818 Keats Endym. 11. 79 Some ‘snow, 
light cadences Melting to silence. 1841 Browning Pippa 
Passes Poems (1905] 166 One flash Of the pale, ‘snow-pure 
cheekandblack bright tresses. igg6W. Smith Cklorisi. 1877) 
8 'flipping vpon the ’snowe soft downes I spide Three 
nimphs. 1623 Milton Death Fair Infant 19 Down he 
descended fiom his Snow-soft chaiie. 1867 Gilfillan Night 
1. 12 With the ‘Snow-still foot of thought. 

9 . Special combs. : snow-blanket, -blink (see 
quots.); + snow-blossom, a snowflake ; snow- 
bones dial, (see quots.) ; snow-break, (a) a 
rush of loose or melting snow ; (b) a narrow strip 
of forest serving as a protection against snow; 
(c) the breaking of trees by the weight of snow ; 
an area over which this happens ; snow-bucking 
LIS., the action of forcing a railway-train through 
a snow-drift ; snow-craft, the art of traversing or 
d ealing with snow in mountaineering ; snow-creep , 
the giadual movement of snow down a slope; 
snow-cripple, a tree injured by the weight or 
pressure of snow ; snow-dropper Cant, — snow- 
gatherer ( Slang Did. 1864); snow-dropping 
Cant , + -fire (see quots.) ; snow-foot, (at) an 
accumulation of snow at the foot of steep Arctic 
sea-coasts; (b) a foot adapted for walking on 
snow ; snow-gatherer Cant (see quot.) ; snow- 
hole, a hole or opening in the burner of a pyrites 
kiln ; snow-house, {a) a house in which snow is 
preserved in warm weather; ( b ) a house or hut 
built of snow ; snow-limit, the limit (towards the 
equator) for the fall of snow at sea-level ; snow- 
merchant, one who deals in snow (for cooling 
purposes); snow-soape, a snow scene, a land- 
scape covered with snow ; snow-sheen, = snow- 
blink ; snow-sleep, a somnolent condition in- 
duced by walking in snow ; so snow-sleepiness ; 
+ snow-stone (see quot.) ; snow-tan, a tanned 
complexion produced by exposure to snow; snow- 
time, the time of snow, winter. 

1863 D. Page Introd. Text-bk, Phys. Geogr. 154 In the 
higher latitudes, .. snow foims a warm coveiing foi the 
soil (the * snotti-blanket , as it is termed by farmers). Ibid., 
Within the polar circle, also, the darkness of the long 
winter is. .diminished by the snow-sheen or ’’snow-blink. 
1676 Phil, Trans. XI. 734 As hard.. as to shew a speci- 
fical difference betwixt several ‘Snow-blossoms, a 1800 
Pegge Suppl. Grose, ‘ Snow-bones , remnants of snow after 
a thaw. 1862 C. C. Robinson Dial, Leeds 416 Snow-bones , 
the patches of snow seen stretching along ridges, in ruts, or 
iu furrows^ &c., after a partial thaw. 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. t. vn. iv, And so, like ‘snowbreak from the mountains, 
. . it storms. 1883 Longman’s Mag. Feb. 422 ‘ ‘Snow Buck- 
ing ’ in the Rocky Mountains. 1892 C. T. Dent Moun- 
taineering 217 ‘Snowcraft consists laigely in the avoidance 
of difficulties and dangers. 1902 Encycl. Brit, XXXI. 23 
It [mountaineering] consists of two main divisions, rock- 
craft and snow-craft. 1908 Science 28 Feb. 339 Small trees 
are duectly broken ana abraded by weight of snow or by 
‘snow creep. Ibid., ‘Snow-cripples possess the spiie-form, 
with flourishing upper shoots, but the lower branches and 
foliage are dying or dead. 1839 Slang Diet. 34 * Snow- 
dropping^ stealing linen off a hedge. 1771 J. R. Forster 
tx. Kalm's Trav, II, 81 We observed a meteor, commonly 
called a ’snow-fiie. [Note.] Probably nothing but an 
Aurora borealis. 1881 tr. Nordenskmd's Voy. Vega I. ii. 
75 A steep escarpment, .below which theie is formed during 
the course of the winter an immense snow-drift or so-called 
‘snow-foot’. 1903 Westm. Gaz. n Mar. 4/2 This peculiarity 
of ‘snow-feet ’ is not so well maiked as in the reindeer or 
caribou. 1859 Slang Did , 97 * Snow gat he* ers % rogues who 
steal linen from hedges and lines. 1880 J. Lomas Alkali 
Trade 48 So adjusted, .that, .the tongues of flame just show 
a decided direction towards the exit, or * ‘snow ’ hole. 1662 


J. Dames tr. Oleanus' Voy. A mb. 303 Having made a, 
much [ice] as they desire, they., pul it up into ‘Snow- 
Houses, whereof there are so many at Ispahan. 1827 J. 
Holmes Hist. United Brethren ii. (ed. 2) So The Esquimaux 
now began to build a snow-house, about thirty paces ftom 
the beach. 1881 Grime Prehistoric Europe 19 He may 
even have occupied temporary snow -houses, like those made 
by the Eskimo. 1703 Addison Italy Wks. 1721 II. 84 The 
Banditti .. often put the ‘Snow-merchants under conti 1- 
bution. 1886 Christian Leader 17 June, Charmed by 
the beauty of the ‘snow-scape, with the feathery flakes 
clinging to the twigs. 1891 Atkinson Moorland Par. 372 
The unaccustomed eye is fairly bewildered with the strange 
pale beauty of the snow-scape. 1901 l Vide IVorld Mag. 
VI. 156/2 He had been overcome by that worst of all 
enemies to the Australian Alpine travellei— ‘snow-sleep. 
1896 Mshriman Sowers xvxii, It was quite dark, ..and I 
had 'snow-sleepiness. 1753 Chamber s' I'yd. Suppl., ’'Snow- 
stone,.. a name given by some to a very beautiful stone 
found in America; of which the Spaniards aie veiy fond. 
1001 Wide World Mag. VI. 458/2 Almost umeiogimable 
fiom *snow-tan and exposure. 1333 Covi kdai.k 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 20 Henaia.-slewe a lyon ata well in the "snowe tyme. 
1844 Ltx Houghton Palm Leaves, Kiosk 11. 17 In the bleak 
snow-time, when the winds rung shrill. 

b. Iii names of animals, insects, etc., as snow- 
fish (?) ; snow-flea, -fly, -gnat, -insect, one or 
other of several species of small insects frequenting 
snow (also snow-Jly, an artificial fly used in ang- 
ling) ; snow-leopard, the ounce ; snow-mouso 
(see quots.); snow-panther, the ounce; snow- 
worm, a worm frequenting or living among snow. 

*833 Maruyat Simple xxiv, Not cnbbled up like a 
‘snow-fish, chucked out 011 the ice of the river St. Lawieltul. 
1888 Comstock Introd. Britain. Ci Oui common ‘snow-llea 
is Achorutes nivicola. This is sometimes a pest wheio 
maple sugar is made, the insects collecting.. 111 the sap. 
1668 Ciiakleton 0 nomast. 48 Onpce , . . 'Snow- Flies. *867 
F. Francis Angling x. (1S80) 379 There is a singular fly 
used on the Beauly, which is there teimed the Snow Fly. 
1879 E. P. Wrigii r Anim. Life 491 In America we find 
that these little creatures [re. spring-tails] are at this day 
called snow-flies. 1894 Amateur Gardening 3 Mar. 4.V 
The insects.. are known as the Cabbage Powdei Wing or 
Snow Flies ( Aleyrodes prole tetla), 1891 Cent. Diet, s.v., 
‘Snow-gnat. Ibid,, ‘Snow-insect. 1866 A. Murray Gcog. 
Distnb. Mammals 99 The Ounce or ‘Snow Leopard lepre- 
sents the Leopard in the high regions of Thibet. 1902 
T. W. WiimiFR Forests Upper India vi. 54 Prowling snow 
leopards, white like the weatliei -beaten rock, c 1880 Cassell's 
Nat. Hist. III. 117 The ‘Snow Mouse {.Irviiola nivalis), 
lives on the Alps and Pyrenees, at elevations of 4,000 feet 
and upwards. 1891 Cent. Diet., Snow-mouse, . .a lemming 
of arctic America which turns while in winter, Cwiiculus 
iorquatus. 1884 Sierndalk Mammalia India 184 The 
Ounce or ‘Snow Panther. 1608 Topsell Serpents 816 Old 
snow, .will look somewhat dun..: and therefore the ‘snow- 
woims are of the same hiew. 1833 Burnes Trav. Bokhara 
(ed. 2) III. 209 The most singular phenomenon of nature 
on Hindoo Koosh appears to be the snow-worm, which is 
described to resemble the silk-worin in its mature state, 
1895 Cambridge Nat. Hist., Insects 1 . 194 The occurrence 
on snow and glaciers of Insects spoken of as snow-fleas, or 
snow-worms. 

c. In names of birds, as snow-cock, a snow- 
partridge, snow-pheasant, Tetraogallus ; snow- 
fligh-t, the snowflake or snow-bunting ( Cent. Dili. 
1891); snow-fowl, the snow-bunting; snow- 
grouse, the ptarmigan ; f snow-hammer [ad. G. 
schneeammef], the snow-finch ; + snow-hen, the 
ptarmigan ; snow-lark, ? the snow-finch ; snow- 
owl, the snowy owl ; snow-partridge, (ti) the 
snow-pheasant, Tetraogallus ; (b) a Himalayan 
gallinaceous bird, Lerwa nivicola ; snow-petrel 
(see quot. 1905); snow-pheasant (see quots.); 
snow-pigeon, a pigeon of Northern India anil 
Tibet, Columba leuconota ; snow-quail U.S. , the 
white-tailed ptarmigan, Lagopus leticurus ; snow- 
sparrow, any passerine bird of the genus Junco. 
Also Snow-bihd, -bunting, -finch, etc. 

cx 880 Cassell's Nat. Hist. IV. 146 The finest representa- 
tives of the Partridge are, undoubtedly, the ‘Snow Cocks 
or Snow Partridges. 1897 Lydekklr, etc. Cortc. Knowt. 
Nat. Hist. 232 The snow-cocks, or suuw-phcasants. ., are 
the largest of the partridge group. 1813 Momagu Ornith. 
Suppl. s.v. Snow-bunting, 'Snow-fowl. Oat-foal. 1884 
Coues N. Amer. Birds 585 Lagopus, Ptarmigan. ’Snow 
Grouse. 1888 RooscvcLr in Cent. Mag-. XXXVI. 210 l r p 
above the timber line were siiow-giouse and huge, hoary- 
white woodchucks. 1802-3 tr. Pallas’s Trav. (idiaj I. 51 
During the whole of our journey ..we weie accompanied 
by small flights of ‘snow-haumiers. *648 Hexham ir, hen 
sncenui-hoen , . .a*Snowe-hen, or a Shoveler so called because 
of her w[h]itnesse. 1674 tr. Scheffer's Hist. Lapland 1 jd, I 
call it Lagopus.,, the Germans. .term it Schnachnner, 

I. e. Snow-hens. 1832 J. IJkee St. Herbert's Isle 4d 
Theie never smgs the ‘snow-iark as she soars. z8n 
A. Wilson Amer. Ornith, Pief. p. xi, ‘Snow Owl. The 
hugest of his tribe; white, spotted with small brown spots. 
1884 Coues N.Amer. Birds 510 Nyctea , Snow Owls. 1853 
Zoologist II. 3861 The great ‘snow-partridge of Persia. 
^ 1880 Cassell's Nat. Hist. IV. 146 The Himalayan Snow 
I artridge ( Tetr aogallus himalayensis). 1895 Lydekkkk 
Roy. Nat. Hist. IV. 406 The snow-partridge {Lerwa 
nivicola), inhabiting die higher Himalayan ranges. 1843 
Zoologist I. 61 The bird called the ‘snow petrel by sailors. 
1905 E. A, Wilson in Capt. Scott Voy. * Discovery ' II. App. 

II. 483 The Snow petrel ( Pagodroma nivea) is perhaps the 
most beautiful of all the Southern petrels ;..it is pure white 
all over. 1884 Encycl. Brit. XVII. 341 Among the birds 
[111 Nepal] are the.. ‘snow pheasant [Tetraogallus kirna . 
layensis), snow partridge. 1885 Ibid. XV III. 733 The 
fine Snow-Pheasants, Crassoptilum — of. .which, .there are 
several species. *902 T. W. Webber Forests Upper India 
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xii. 148 A lemarkable bird, the snow pheasant or snow cock 
(Tettaogallus Tibet anus). x&gt Cent. Diet., "Snow-pigeon. 
1905 E. Candler Unveiling of Lhasa iii. 59 Anothei com- 
mon bird is the snow-pigeon. 1895 W. R. Ogilvie-Grant 
Game Birds I. 43 In the Rocky Mountain region it is 
generally known by the veiy appropriate name of ‘ White 1 
or * "Snow ’ Quail. 1884 Coues N. Amer. Birds 377 Junco, 
*Snow Sparrows. 1893 Times 22 Feb. 3/1 The sight of a 
snow sparrow, the first of the season, 

d. In names of plants or fruits, as snow-apple, 
a variety of apple (Ash, 1775); snow-bush, 
one or other of various shrubs bearing a profusion 
of white /lowers (Cent. Diet.) ; snow-gem, => next 
{Ibid.) ; snow glory, a hardy garden-plant of the 
genus Chionodoxa\ snow-grass, -mould (see 
quots.) ; snow-pear [G. schneebinte], a variety of 
pear ; esp. Pyrus nivalis, which comes into season 
after snow has fallen ; snow-plant, (a) a snow- 
alga ; (b) a plant of the Sierra Nevada in California 
(see quot. 1905); snow-rose, a species of rhodo- 
dendron {Cent. Dirt.)\ snow-tree (see quot.), 

1887 G. Nicholson's Did. Gardening III. 447/2 *Suow 
Glory, a common name for Chionodoxa L tu ilix iB6sReader 
No. 151. 575/3 The common "snow-grass ( Schamus Fauci - 
fiorus). 1875 Wood & Latham WaitingforMait 31 Tether- 
ing my good old horse to a tussock of snow-grass. 1898 
Morris Austral Eng. 425 Snow-Grass, Poa csespitosa, . 
another name for Wiry-grass. 1902 Webster's Snppl., Snow 
grass, . .a coaise tall grass (Danthonia R amt lii) of New 
Zealand. 1853 Ogilvig Snppl., *Snow-mould, a fungous 
plant, the Lanosa nivalis, which glows beneath snow, on 
grasses or ceteal crops, i860 Hogg Fruit Manual 212 
*Snow [Pear]. See White Doyenne. 1884 JDe Candolle’s 
Orig. Cultivated PI. 232 Snow- Pear — Pyrus nivalis. This 
variety of pear is cultivated in Austria, in the north of 
Italy, and in . France. 1846 Lindu-y Peg. Kingd. 13 The 
led and green "Snow-plants, which have been described as 
Conferva:, and assigned to the genus Protococcus. 1882 
Garden 18 Feb. 114/3 The Snow Plant of California with 
its rich colour. 1903 A. R. Wallace My Life II. xxxi. 161 
The strange Snow plants (.Sarcodes sanguined) . . with a 
dense spike of flowers of a blood-red colour. 1899 Garden- 
ing Illustr. £ June 181/2 The *Snow-tree ( Qzothamnus 
rosmannifohus ) . 

Snow (snJn), sb. 2 Also 7-8 snaw. [ad. Du. 
snauw, snaauw , or LG. snau (hence Da. and Sw. 
snau, G. schnau, schnaue, and F. senate), of 
doubtful origin.] A small sailing-vessel resem- 
bling a brig, carrying a main and fore mast and 
a supplementary trysail mast dose behind the 
mainmast ; foimeily employed as a warship. 

a. 1676 Lottd. Gass. No 1079/3 Os tend, March 29. On the 
25 instant,.. appeared off of this Harbour.. two Snaws of 
four Guns each. 1693 Luttrell Brief Pel. (1857) III. 441, 
28 sail of French ships,, .and among them 6 or 8 snaws of 
8 or 10 guns each. 1710 Ibid. VI. 332 A French snaw, with 
33 men and 4 guns. 

f}. i7*i S. Sewall Diary 14 Apr., A Letter from Capt. 
Tuthill, ..giving me an account of the Arrival of the Snow 
Anna. 1763 Janssen Smuggling Laid Open 263 A Snow 
of 120 Tons, and 48 Men,.. Mounting 12 Carriage Guns, 
besides Swivels. 1784 Colman Prose on Sev. Occas. (1787] 
III. 235 Majestick navies in her harbours ride, Skiffs, snows, 
and frigates anchor by their side. *810 Crabbe Borough 
i. 32 Far other craft our prouder river shows, Hoys, pinks 
and sloops ; brigs, brigantines and snows. 1846 A. Young 
Naxtt. Diet. 30 A Brig bends her boom-sail (or.. trysail] to 
the mainmast, while a Snow bends it to a trysail mast: in 
other respects these two vessels are alike. 1881 Clark 
Russell Ocean Free Lance II. iv. 193 The whole ocean 
. .was covered by. .brigs, snows, tartans, schooners, pinks. 

aitrib. and Comb. 1790 Beatson Naval <$■ Milit. Mem. 
II. 183 The James & Thomas tender .was attacked by a 
large snow privateer, i860 Merc. Mar. Mag. VII, 148 She 
was a two-masted vessel,, .and snow-rigged. 


Snow (snd><), v. Pa. t. andpple. snowed (snwl). 
Forms: a. Sc. and north. 4-5 siiawe, 5- snaw; 
4 snou-, 5-7 snowe (5 -yn), 4- snow. Pa. t. 
and pa. pple. 4, 8- snawed, 9 snaa’d, snaa’t ; 
6- snowed. jS. Pa. t. 4 snou, 4- (now dial.) 
snow, 6 snowe. Pa. pple. 5 snawen, 9 dial, 
snawn; 6 snowen, 9 dial, snown, snewn. 
[f. Snow sb.*, taking the place of OE. snhvan, 
Snew v. Cf. MDu. sneuwen, sn{o)uwen (Du. 
sueeuwen), LG. sneen, schneen, ON. snjdva , 
snjiva (Icel. snjda, Norw. snjoa, snjoa, etc. ; Sw. 
sn'oga, sttda, Da. site). The strong conjugation, 
formerly common, was no doubt due to the in- 
fluence of Blow vCJ 

1 . ittlr. It snows , snow falls. Also occas. with 
snow as subject. 

Examples of the strong forms are given under |3. 

a. 13.. K. Alls. 6430 (Laud MS.], Whan it snowe)?, 
oiber rine)?. 141*-*° Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. 1644 Sche 
koude make.. to hayle and snowe, And frese also. ei4*S 
Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 665 Flociat, snawes ...Ningit, 
snawes. C1440 Promp. Parv. 462/1 Snowyn, ningit. i486 
Eng. Misc. (Surtees, 1890) 57 And ther schall it snaw by 
craft, to be made of waffrons in maner of snaw. 1330 
Palsgr. 724/1 In wynter, whan it snowetb, it is good^syt- 
tynge by a good fyre. 139® Arden of Feversham v. 1, As 
we went, it snowed al the way. 1638 R, Baker tr. Balzac s 
Lett. (vol. II) 45 Where it is counted for a wonder, that, .it 
was cold or snowed. 166a J. Davies tr. Mandels to sTrav, 4 
Though it were very bad weather, and snow d all night. 1707 
Floyer Physic. Pulse-Watch 322 The Barometer sunk to the 
bottom, it Rain'd and Snow’d. 171* 1. Smith Jrnl. (1849) 
287 Though it has snowed very often this month, there has 
been no deep snows. *841 Dickens Barn, Rudgexvi, Glad 


to hear it rained, or snowed, or blew, or froze. 1864 Mrs. 
Caklvle Lett. III. 237 If it.. snows as hard there as here. 

0 . c 1330 R. Bhunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 13551 Also 
Jukke as snow J?en [v.r. J?at] snesv, Or al so hail fiat stormes 
blew. 1S25 Ld. Berners Fioiss. II. 342 Also it rayned, 
blewe, & snewe, that it was a mervaylouse yvell wether. 
c 1540 Copland Hye Way to Spyttel Ho 99 m Ha2l. E. P. 

IV. 27 For it had snowen, and frosen very strong. 1386 
A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 8o, I had as lieue he told 
me it snew. 1640 E. Dacres tr. Machiavelli's Prince 279 
Always and in all seasons, whether it rain’d or snew, he 
went with his head uncover’d. 1695 Wood Life 30 Jan., 
On T[uesday] the 29 of Jan. it snew all the day. a 1800 
Pegge Snppl. Grose, Sneit’, the Preterit of snow. York. 
1870 Verney Lettice Lisle 295 It never snew once last 
winter. 1877 Holderness Gloss. 131/2 It’s snawn all way 
here. 

2 . To fall, descend, etc., in the manner of snow. 
Also_/% r . 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6381 It snett to b am a!s it war fiur. 
1833 T ennyson Pal. Art 139 A bundled winters snow'd 
upon his breast, From cheek and throat and chin, c i860 
F. W. Faber Hymn,' The House of Mourning' xviii, That 
unrestful gloom, Where the light snows in. 1894 Baring- 
Gould Queen of Love 1 . 1 53 Away shot the cards, . . snowing 
upon the audience in the front rows. 

0. trails. To let fall as snow ; to cause to descend 
in the manner of snow; to shower down. 

? a 13 66 Chaucer Rom. Rose 338 Hir throte al so white of 
hewe, As snawe on braunche snawed newe. 1387 Fleming 
Contn. Holinshed III. 1333 It hailed small confects, rained 
rosewater, and snew an artificial! kind of snow. 1398 
Shaks. Merry W. v. v. 22 Let the skie raine Potatoes : let 
it thunder , haile kissing Comfits, and snow Eiingoes. 1608 
Chapman Dk. Byron v. iii. 233 As a savage boar.. holds 
his anger up, And snows it forth in foam. 1613 Heywood 
Bras. Age 11. a, Wks. 1874 III. 192 Where the Boare Hath 
in his fury snow'd his scattered foame. 18*7 Scott Chron. 
Canottgale Intiod.,_The theatrical mechanist, who, when 
the white paper which represented his shower of snow was 
exhausted, continued the storm by snowing brown. 1847 
Tennyson Priitc. 1. 60 He . tore the king’s letter, snow'd it 
down. 1876 * Mark Twain’ Torn Sawyer xvi, A sweep of 
chilly air passed by,.. snowing the flaky ashes broadcast 
about the fire. 

to. In figurative use. Also absol. (quot. 1751). 

a 1631 Donne (J.), 'Till age snow white hairs on thee. 
1684 N. Lee Constantine 11. 1 5, I’ll stay till Age Has Snow’d 
a hundred Winters on my Head. 1751 Young Nt. Th. v. 
602 Tune on this head has snow’d. 1878 N. Amer. Rev. 
CXXVI. 166 ‘Snowing* old inflation speeches over the 
Eastern states. 1905 Sollas Age of Earth iii. 65, [The] 
Eiffel Tower, snowing post-cards from. Us summit all over 
the civilized world. 

4 . To strew or cover with or as with snow. 
Also transf. 

C1400 Maundev, (Roxb ) xiv, 63 Waters and maracez.. 
■whilk a man may no3t passe, hot if he hafe rijt hard fiost 
and Jiat it be wele snawen abouen, 1635 Heywood London's 
Sinus Salutis 293 Even the Hoise, . . When the most curb’d, 
and playing with the bit, . . snowes the gi ound. 1743 Fran- 
cis tr. Har., Odes iv. xiii. 12 Scar’d at thy Wrinkles,.. 
And Head snow’d o'er with Grey. 18*0 Shelley Hymn 
Merc. xciv.Three virgin Sisters, who, . . Their heads with flour 
snowed over white and new, Sit in a vale. 1873 Symonds 
GrcckPoets x. 312 Cherry tiees and apricots snow the grass 
in spring with a white wealth of April blossoms. 1887 F. 
Robinson New Religio Medici 133 The mantle . . of the Star 
of India drapes a coffin whose lid is snowed with flowers. 

5 . To cause (the hair, etc.) to turn white like 
snow; to invest with white hair. 

i5g8 Sylvester Du Bat las n. ii. iii. Colonies 761 Thou 
(tender Mother) will not suffer Age To snow my locks in 
Forrein Pilgrimage, a 1689 Mrs. Behn tr. Cowley's Plants 
C.|s Wks. (Grosart) II. 243 In Youth seveie, Before the 
Winter-Age had snow'd their Hair. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. 
India ft F. 273 He is a goodly Reverend Old Man, snowed 
with Age. 1904 Westm. Gaz. 28 Dec. 1/3 Yamagata stays 
in Tokio, . . snowed with seventy years. 

6 . a. With up. To block, obstruct, incommode, 
imprison, etc., with snow. Usu. in pa, pple. 

1815 Jane Austen Emma xiii, I was snowed up at a 
friend’s house once for a week, i86z Sala Seven Sons I. 
v, 93 News came from the country of trains snowed-up. 
1873 Smiles Huguen. France (1881) 1. iv. 67 He wrote., 
from some remote place where he was snowed up. 

transf, 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. iv. i, It is a sheer snow- 
ing of pamphlets; like to snow up the Government thorough- 
fares l 

b. With under : To bury in snow ; fig. to sub- 
merge, overwhelm, overpower, etc. Orig. U.S. 

1880 E. Kirke Garfield 32 Democrats vied with Repub- 
licans, .in snowing him under with congratulations. 1894 
United Service Mag. Oct. 28 Mercier was snowed under by 
a majoiity greater than had ever been known in Canadian 
history. 1911 Webster s.v.,The train was snowed under. 

0. To drive out , take away, by means of snow. 
1831 Mrs. Browning Casa Guidi Wind. 1. Wks. (1904) 
343 [To] prove that all the winters which have snowed 
Cannot snow out the scent.. Of a sincere man’s virtues. 
1891 W. F. Moulton Let. 111 Mem. (1899) 247 Every linger- 
ing fiagment of inflection would be blown, snowed, sleeted, 
rained and sunned away. 

Snowball (sndu • b§l), sb. Also 5 snoweb alle , 

6 snowbal(le, 7- snow-ball; 5 north, snayballe, 
8-9 Sc. snawbaw, 9 -ba\ [f. Snow sb , 1 + Ball 
sbfi Cf. WFris. sniebal, MDu. suee(u)-, sneubal, 
Du. sneeuwbal , G, schneeball, Da. snebold, Sw. 
snbboll, Norw. sitjoball .] 

1 . A ball of snow, esp. one made of a size con- 
venient for throwing by hand. 

C1400 Brut cxcviii, Meny of J? e citee., caste oppon him 
meny snoweballes, and meayof/er reproues dede him. *483 
Cath. Angl. 346/2 Snayballe, fioccus, niivnodium, a 1330 \ 


Heywood Play of Wether ion (Biandl), All my pleasure is 
in. .makynge of snow ballys and throwyng the same. 1598 
Shaks. Merry W. iu. v. 24 My bellies as cold as if I had 
swallow'd snowbals. 1657 Trapp Comm, yob xxxviii. 22 
We see.. what paines they take to rake and scrape to- 
gether snow to make a Snow-ball. 1677 Horneck Gt. Law 
Consul, iv. 149 As wise an act, as to hope to be warm by 
..sunounding thy self with snow-balls. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1834) I. 281 If I take a snow-ball intomy hand, 
I shall be satisfied of its coldness by my sensation. 1789 
E. Darwin Bat. Gard. 11. (1791) 25 note. If a piece of Cam- 
phor be immetsed in a snow-ball. 1816 Byron S iviss Jrnl. 
Wks 180/2, 1 made a snowball and pelted Hothouse with it. 
1833 Kane Grumell Exped. xxx. (1856) 258 By-and-by the 
sludge which we passed thiough .became pancakes and 
snow-balL. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 158 When a schoolboy 
makes a snowball, he squeezes a handful or two of light 
snow into a hard compact lump. 

b. In allusive use. (Common in the 17th c.) 

(a) 1612 Webster White Devil iv. iii. 114 Your good 
heart gathers like a snow-ball, Now your affection’s cold. 
1613 Purchas Pilgi image (1614) 519 They passed thiough 
Fraunce, Geimame, Huugarie, thtir company (like a snow- 
ball) enaeasing as they went. 1674 Govt. Tongue vi. 75 
For reports w e know like snow balls gather still the faither 
they roule. 1740 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 163 For 
they are like a snow-ball, and intend to gather company 
as they go. 1818 Cobbeit Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 610 His 
army, increasing like a snowball. 1843 Ford Handbk. 
Spain r. 43 The Caravan like a snow-ball, incteases in bulk 
as it rolls on. 

(b) 1622 Bacon Hen. VII (1876) 35 The rebels took their 
way towaid York,, .but their snow-ball did not gather as it 
went. 1643 Pagitt Hercsiogr. (1647) 3 Befoie this snowball 
giew greater by rolling, Count Mansfield raiseth forces. 1649 
Milton Eikom xix. Wks. 1851 III. 473 Such a Snowball 
hee might easily gather by rowling through those cold and 
daik provinces of ignorance and leudness. 

f c. Sc. In the fig. phr. to cast snowballs , to 
be reserved or distant. Qbs. 

17*3 Ramsay Gentle Shcph. iv. i, I trow sae, .lasses will 
come to at last, 'lho' fora while they maun their snaw-baws 
cast. 1821 Liodle Poems 236Thelasses a’ their snaw-baws 
cast. For fear we should betray. 

d. The pastime of snoiv-balling. 

1708 Bnt. Apollo No. 55. 3/2 A Game at Snow-ball. 

2 . Cookeiy. One or other of various dishes or 
confections intended to resemble a ball of snow 111 
appearance. 

1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 263 To make 
Snow Balls. Pare five large . . apples, make a little good 
hot paste, and roll your apples in it, . . make iceing for 
them., and ice them all over with it about a quarter of an 
inch thick. 1834 Marion Harland Alone xxx, A dozen 
loaves of cake, and ever so many snow-balls. 1B77 Cassell's 
Diet. Cookery 887 Fry the snowballs till they are lightly set. 

3 . slang or jocular. (See quots.) 

1785 Grose Diet. Vulgar T., Snowball, a jeering appel- 
lation for a negroe. x8xg Moore Tom Crtb's Manor, (ed. 3) 
45 note, Lily-wliites (or Snow-balls), Negioes. 1843 Lover 
Handy Andy xlvi, The sweep was passing by, and I called 
him ‘snow-ball’. 

4 . a. The Guelder rose. Viburnum opulus, or 
one of its clusters of white flowers. 

1799 Southey Eng. Ed. Poet Wks. III. 4 In spring the 
lilac and the snow-ball flower. 1828 Carr Craven Gloss., 
Snow-ball, the Guelder Rose. 1850 Beck's Florist July 
17X Here's snowballs, and waxberries, and mock-orange 
flowers, and lilacs. 1880 Bessey Botany 518 Many species 
[of Capnfoliacex) are ornamental— e.g. . . Viburnum, the 
Snowball. 

b. U.S. (See quots.) 

1834 Audubon Otnith* II. 121 The Swamp Snowball, 
Hydrangea quercifolia, . . found on the broken sandy banks 
bordering small watercourses, 190a Webster's Snppl., Wild 
snowball. . , the New Jersey tea (Ceanothus Americanus), so 
called from its clusters of small white flow ers. 1909 Cent. 
Diet. Suppl., Little snowball , the button-bush, Cepkalan- 
thus occidcntalis. 

5 . attrib. and Comb. a. Miscellaneous, as snow- 
ball chrysanthemum, fritters, -like adv., war. 

x66a Hibbert Body Divinity 1. 188 Fame, snow-ball like, 
crcscit eundo. 1877 Cassells Diet. Cookery 887 Snowball 
Fritters. 1899 Westm. Gas. 6 Jan. 4/1 Giant snowball 
chrysanthemums. 1901 * Ian Maclaren * Yng. Barbarians 
iv, As the snowball war was a serious affair. 

b. Snowball-tree , the Guelder rose (cf. 4 a). 

So W Fris. sniebalbeam, Du, sneeuwbalboom, Sw. snSbolts- 
buske, -trad, 

1760 J. Lee Intiod. Bot. App. 327 Snowball-tree, Vibur- 
num, 1783 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 2) X. 8713/a This tree 
when in bloom exhibits a singularly fine appearance ; the 
floweis . . are collected numerously into large globular 
umbels round like a ball ; hence, it is sometimes called snow- 
ball-trees. 1836 A. Gray Plan. Bot. (i860) x68 The well- 
known Snow-ball Tree. .is a cultivated state, with the 
whole cyme turned into laige sterile flowers. 

c. Used to denote increase by a kind of geo- 
metrical progiession, as snowball contribution , 
letter , system, etc. 

1897 Westm. Gas. 8 Apr. 7/2 An anonymous ‘ snowball ’ 
contribution has been started. 1899 Ibid, 28 Jan. 6/1 
The scheme of old-age pensions on the snowball system. , 
They offer magnificent teims to any assurer who gets them 
ten other assmers,. .and so on, like the rolling snowball. 

Snowball (siwu’bgl), v. [f. prec. In sense 2 
perb. a back-formation from snow-balling : bnt cf. 
Fris, sniebalje, G. schneeballen .] 

1 . intr. To form balls or masses of snow. 

1684 0. Heywood Diaries. (1883) III. 343 It fell a con- 
siderable snow... I.. found it very dangerous way, for it 
snow-balled on my horses feet. 

2 . trans. To throw a snowball at (a person) ; to 
pelt with snowballs. Also fig. 
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1855 in Hyde Clarke Diet. 1889 Pall Mall G. 26 Feb. 2/3 
The. Opposition.. could do nothing but .‘snowball the other 
side with Pigott all the evening. 1899 Weston. Gas r. 24 Apr. 
10/1 To hear the old gentleman tell how he had actually 
snowballed Keats. 

3. intr. To throw snowballs. 
x86o in Worcester. 1866 Miss Yonge Dove in Eagle's 
Nest ix, Christina, .had been watching them snowballing in 
the castle com L 

So Sxto'wbaaiing vbl. sb the action or pastime 
of making and throwing snowballs. 

1870 Aldrich Story of a Bad Boyxii. 124 Snow-balling at 
school, skating on the mill-pond,, .were sports no less exhil- 
arating. 1887 H. Smart Cleverly Won iv. 28 They skated, . . 
and at times even relaxed so far as to fall to snowballing. 
1887 Times (weekly ed.) 30 Dec. 10/1 The mobbing and 
snowballing of Mr. Gladstone’s party. 

Snowberry (sn^be-ii). [f. Snow sb. 1 Cf. 
G. schmebeere (Nemnich).] A name given to 
various plants or shrubs bearing white benies, or 
to the fruit of these. 

When denoting the plant or shrub, freq. used altrib.with 
bush (or tree). In the eailiest example the identification is 
doubtful 1760 J. Lee Jntrod. Bot. App. 327 Snowberry- 
bush, Lonicera. 

1. A rubiaceons shrub {Chiococca racemosa ) , native 
to the West Indies and Florida, cultivated as a 
greenhouse or hothouse plant. 

_ ,8l 5 J- Smith Panorama Sci. <$• Ait II. 678 Hothouse 
Plants. . . Snov-beriy. 1839 R. Sweet Hothouse $ Greenli . 
Man. (ed. 6) 54 Chiococca racemosa or Snow-berry-busli, 
thrives well in a mixture of loam and peat. 1864 Grisebach 
Flora Brit. W. Did. 7B7/2 Snowbeiry, Chiococca racemosa. 

2. A caprifoliaceous shrub ( Symphoricarpus 
racem-osus), native to North America and Mexico, 
commonly grown in gardens and shrubberies. 

(а) 1821 W. P. C. Barton Flora N. Aincr. I. 6g The late 
Governor Lewis first brought to this city seeds of the snow- 
ben y bush. 1872 Christina Rossetti Sing Song 10 A 
song-singing thrush, Dead at the foot of asnowbenybusli. 
1894 Mrs. H. Ward Marcella I. 16 The blanches of a 
snowberry tree. 

(б) 1821 W. P. C. Barton Flora N. Amer. I. 69 Snow- 
berry is a very ornamental shrub. 1837 Henfrey Bot. 313 
The berries .of Sytuphoi icarpus, the Snow-berry of our 
shrubberies, appear to be harmless. 1882 Garden 25 Feb. 
X34/1 The Snowberry. .stands almost alone as the repre- 
sentative of the white fiuited section. 

. "b. The fruit of this shnib. 

1837 Hr. Martineau See, Amer. II. 245 Smart mulatto 
girls, with snow-berries in their hair. 1861 Mrs. S 1 owe 
Pearl o/Orr's Island 7 The cheek was white and bloodless 
as a snowbeiry. 

3. U.S. a. Creeping snowberry, a trailing ever- 
green plant (Chiogenes hisjiidula) common in bogs 
and woods. 


1856 Gray Man. Bot. (i860) 250 Chiogenes, Creeping Snow- 
berry. 1837 Thokeau Maine W. (1894) 123 Creeping snow- 
berry, painted Indium. 187a _De Verb Americanisms 404 
The queen of them all is said to be the lovely, creeping 
snowberry (Chiogenes hispidnla). 

b. The winletgteen, checlterberry, or tea-berry. 

_ 1866 Chambers's Eucycl. VIII. 789/2 The name Snowbeiry 
is also given to Gaultheria serpyllifolia, a native of the bogs 
of N orth Amei ica. 

4 . Austr. The wax-cluster, Gaultheria hispida. 
1880 Mrs. Meredith Tasmanian Friends $ Foes xi The 
' Snow-bexry 1 or ‘ Wax duster ‘ is also called native Arbutus. 
SnOW'-bird. Also snow bird, snowbird, 
[f. Snow Cf. Du. snecwuyiogel, G. scluiecvogei .] 

1. One or other of various small European or 
American birds, esp. the snow-bunting ( Plectro- 
phanes nivalis ), snow-finch ( Mmitifringilla niv- 
alis ), or snow-spairow (ffunco hiemahs). 

In the first group of quotations there is some indication 
of the piecise bird intended. 

(ti) 1688 Phil. Trans. XVII. 996 The Snow-biid which I 
take to he much the same with our Hedge Sparrow; this is 
so called because it seldom appears about Houses but 
against Snow or very cold Weather. 1709 J, Lawson Hist. 
Carolina. 146 The Snow-Birds aie most numerous in the 
North Parts of America, where there are great Snows... 
They are like the Stones Smach, or Wheat-Eats. 1730 
G. Edwards Nat. Hist. Birds III. PI. 126 The Snow-Biid 
from Hudson’s- Bay. This Bud .agrees exacLly in Size and 
Shape with our great Pyed Mountain-Finch, or Brambling. 
X771 J. R. FoRsrLR tr. Kahn's Trav. II. 81 The Swedes 
call a species of little birds, Snofogel \ and the English call 
it Snow-bad. 1802 Montagu Ornith, s.v. Bunting, Snow, 
Snow-bird. Snow-flake. 18x0 A. Wilson Amer. Ornith. 
II. 129 Snow-Bird, Fringilla. nivalis. Ibid. 131 The 
Snow-bird is six inches long, and nine in extent. 1839 
Audubon Syn. Birds N. Amer. 106 Niphdta, Snow-Biid. 
Ibid. 107 Nip/txa Oregona, Oiegon Snow-Biid. 1B53 Kane 
Grtnnell Exped. xli. (1836) 379 Crowds of little snow-biids 
( Ewberiza and Plectrophanes), with white breasts and 
jetty coveils. 1884 Coues N. Amer. Birds 377 Junto, 
Snow Sparrows. Suow-birds. Ibid., Junco luemalis,.. 
Eastern Snow-bird. Black Snow-bnd. 

( 5 ) 1798 Miss H. M. Williams Tour Switzerland II. 
App. ip3 Her sledgy-car..O’er the pellucid ice her snow- 
birds drew _ 1820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic Regions I. 533 
Ihe snow-bud, though so delicate in its appearance, is 
almost as ravenous as the fulmar. 1841 Bryant Poems, 
Winter-Piece 30 The snow-bird twittei’d on the beechen 
bough. 1880 W. Newton Serin, for Boys (i88x) 358 The 
little snow-buds seem to enjoy it all. 1883 Cent. Mag. 
Sept. 68 From the first nest., to the last, which was that of 
a snow-bud. 

2. The ivory gull, Pagophila eburnea. 

1831 Rennie Montagu's Ornith. Diet. 470 Snow Bird, 
(Darns eburneus). 1843 Yarrell Brit. Birds III. 44 r, 
Darns Candidas, The Snow-biid. 


Snow-blind, a. Also snowblind. [f. Snow 
sb. 1 Cf. Du. sneeuw-, G. schnee-, Da. sue-, Sw. 
snoblind.] Having the eyes or sight affected by 
exposure to the glare of snow, 

X748H. Ellis Toy. Hudson's Bay 189 [Indians] fiequetitly 
become Snow-blind in the Spring of tne Yeai. 1863 Times 
S Feb., When the day at length dawned theie was a thick 
fog, and I was lapidly becoming snow-blind. 1896 H at per s 
Mag. 728/2 Every mail in the paity but myself was moie 
or less severely snow-blind, 

So Snow-blinded a. 

1839-32 Bailey Festus 316 As tiled wanderet, snow- 
blinded, sinks And swoons upon the swelling duft. 

Snow-blindness. Also snowblindness. 
[Cf. prec.] Blindness or defective vision caused 
by exposute of the eyes to the glare of snow. 

1748 H. Ellis Voy. Hudson's Bay 137 This Invention 
prevents Snow-Blindness, a veiy grievous and painful Dis- 
temper, occasioned by the Action of the Light strongly 
reflected from the Snow upon the Eyes. 1836 Uncle Philip's 
Convers. Whale Fishery 202 The glare of the snow .. gave 
them what was called the snow blindness. 1862 Peaks , 
Passes <§■ Glac. II. 377 Snow-blindness, which, .is not 
blindness at all, but meiely a painful affection of the eyes. 
1893 Westm. Gaz. 11 Apr. 3/1 There were thiity cases of 
snowblindness and twenty-six cases of frostbite. 
fig . 1877 E. R. Conder Basis Faith Pref. p. xiii, The 
snow-blindness of moral insensibility. 

Snow-broth. Also Sc, snaw-broo, -bra. 
[f. Snow jA 1 ] Melted suow ; water produced or 
obtained by the melting of snow, esp. fromnatiual 


causes. 

a. 1600 Holland Livy xxi. xxxvi. 413 They weie faine 
to go upon the baie yce underneath, and in the slabberie 
snow-biotli. 1603 Shaks. Meets, for M. 1. iv. 58 A man, 
whose blood Is very snow-bioth. x68x Chet ham Angler's 
Vade-m. viii. §2 (1689) 89 In cold, frosty or snowy Weather 
or where stole of Snow-broth is in the River, a 1700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew, Snow-broth, Snow-water. 184s Judd 
Margaret 1. vi, This is none of your snow-broth, . .it’s vvm fil- 
ing. 1862 C. C. Robinson Dial. Leeds 416 Snow-broth,. . 
snow melted in a vessel is so called. x888 Pall Mall G. 7 
Apr. 5/x The bitter east winds of March,.. and the almost 
certain ‘snow-broth’ in the walet. 

f}. X787 Burns Brigs of Ayr 120 In mony a tonenl down 
the snaw-bioo rowes. 1803 Pi ize Ess. Highl. Soc. II. 400 
Until the melted snow (snavy biu) is out of tlie water. 1899 
Westm. Gaz. 21 Jan. 7/2 Fishing will almost certainly be 
temporarily stopped on account of the ‘snaw-hioo’. 

Snow-bunting', [f. Snow jA 1 ] A fringil- 
line bird, Pleclropnanes nivalis , widely distributed 
iu Arctic legions. 

1771 Forster Catal. Anim. N. Amer. xi Snow-bunting. 
Emberiza Nivalis. 1783 Latham Gen. Syuop. Birds II. 1. 
161 Snow Bunting. Sue of the Chaffinch x8xx A. Wilson 
Amer. Ornith. III. 39 The Snow Bunting derives a con- 
siderable pait of its food fiom the seeds of Ceitain aqunlic 
plants. 1843 Yarrell Brit. Birds I. 426 The Snow Bunt- 
ing may be generally consideicd as only a winter visitor 
to this country. 1872 Coues N. A mer. Birds 29 Titmice, 
ledpoll linnets, snow buntings and other northern Fttn- 
gillidie. 

Snow-clad, a. [f. Snow jA 1 ] Clad or coveted 
with snow. 

1809 Byron Ch. Har. 1. lx, Oh, thou Parnassus !. .soaring 
snow -clad through thy native_sky. 1844 H. H. Wilson 
Brit. India III. 10 Whence it stretched .to snow-clad 
mountains sepai atmg it fiom China. 1865 I'rec. R. O'cogr. 
Soc. 16 Mr. Thornton made numerous observations of the 
snow-clad peak. 

transf, 1839 Sterling Poems, Coleridge 153 With sybil 
eyes, and btovv By age suow-clad, yet blight with summer’s 
glow. 

Snow-cold, a. [f. Snow sbfi Cf. OE. sndw- 
ceald, G. schneckalti] As cold as snow. 

1593 Nasiie Christ's T, Wk->. (Grusart) IV. 67 The Sonne 
of God hath sought to renolue thy snow-colue hart into 
water. 1832 Tlnnyson (Enone 140 Over hei snow-told 
bieast and angry cheek. _ 1844 Louisa S. Cosieli o Bearn 
<)• Pyrenees II. 88 In its snow-cold water I dipped my 
liavelling-cup. 1833 Bailey Mystic (ed. 2) 14 /Eternal 
silence laid hei snow-cold hand Upon his lips. 

•)’ Snowcrie. Obs.~ l (Meaning nnceitain.) 

_ 1402 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. in Not in Goddis gospel, but 
in bathanas pistile, whet of soiowe and of snowctie noon is 
to seken. 

Snowdon (snAi-dsn). Forms: (see quots.). 
[Sec note.] Snowdon herald, one of the six Scot- 
tish hei aids. Also ellipt. 

Snowdon was occ. used as a name for Stirling, hut Jamie- 
son cites statements that the designation of the herald w.i . 
derived from * Snowdoune castle of the county of Russe’ : 
cf. his note on Barbour's Untie (i8?o) hi. 410 (-=iv. x8i), 
and the entry in his Dictionaiy s.v, inueivdoune. 

1430 Excheq. Rolls Scot. V. 382 Et per solucionem factam 
Snawdoun hetaldo, cquilanti.. ad regem Anghe, \h. 1473 
Acc. Ld.High Treas. Scot. I. 45 Gevin to Snawdone, . . 
passande to Anwic [on] secrete niateris of the KingR, xli. 
1568 Sc. Acts, fas. FI (1814) III. 47/2 Johne pati-isone 
snadoun heiauld. 1392-3 Excheq , Rolls Scot. XXII. 308 
To Snawdoun,.. Rothissay, Meicbimont heiauldis, cveiy 
ane of tharne takand in the yetr £30. 1636 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. VI. 190 James Law, Snadomie lietald, chaigtd 
him to.. render his house of Airadoull within fifteen days. 
17x0 CiiAsiBLiiLAYNU Ptes. St. Gt. Bril. 11. 414 There are 
Six Ileialds [in Scotland], Albany, Rothesay, Snadowu, 
Marchmont, Yla, and Ross. 1863 [see Ross a/GJ. 

Snowdonian. (smmdJu’ntaa), a. [i. Ihc place- 
name Snowdon (see def.) + -ian.] Of or per- 
taining to Snowdon, a lofty mountain in North 
Wales ; relating to, found at or near, Snowdon. 

1830 Shelli.y T.et. Maria Gisborne 239 The milk-white 
Snowdonian Antelope. 1829 11 . L. Jones (title). Illustra- 


tions of the Natural Sccneiy of the Snowdonian Mountain .. 
1833 A. Sldgwick British Paleozoic Rocks Intiod. p. .\It 
notCy The Snowdonian fossils weicboth embedded amongst, 
and overlaid by, contemporaneous plutonic locks. 1897 
Watts-D unton Ay twin, xii iv, Those Snowdonian spirits 
which her music was supposed to have evoked fiom the 
mountain air. ,, , . 

Snow-drift. Also snowdrift, [f. Snow jA 1 
Cf. Norvv. dial, snjodrift , -driv, ON. snjtidi if, 
Sw. snddrifva , Da. snedrive.) 

1. A heap or mass of snow driven together, or 
piled up, by the action of the wind. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9932 Wit-in ]>is castel hat sua es tift, 
pat quitter es jian sna'u drif [read diift, bin the Gbtt. MS. 
has on drift]. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xx. e\.\.\vi, As against 
the waim’th of Titans lire, Snow drifts consume. 1821 
Scorr Kcndw. xwv, I would lather keep watch on a 
snow-drift, i860 G. A. Sroi iiswoode Vac. Tour 96 We 
weie soon planted in a snow-drift, fifty or sixty ymds long, 
higher than the carriage. 1874 Green Shoit Hist. ii. §4. 
72 He.. helped with his own hands to clear a load thiough 
the snowdrifts. 

ti amf. 1864 Daily* Tilegr. xt> July, Tlicie aie siiowdufts 
of peails of great price, 

2. A driving mass or cloud of snow; snow 
driven before the wind. 

1836 Uncle Philip's ( onveis. U’halc Lishoy 200 He., 
never walked farther from the ships than a mile, foi fear of 
being ovta taken hy a snow-drift. 1892 J. Ll’msmln Shecp- 
hctul if iiottci s 137 The snawdiift, u'ei Soutia,in tempest 
was (flawing. 

Snowdrop (snuu-drpp). Also snow-drop. [f. 
Snow jA 1 Cl. G. schncetropfcn, -l> dpjehen, -tropf- 
lein, Sw. snddroppe', also G. schneeglothc, l)u. 
sncetmklokje , Da. sneklokkc, Sw. sndktoikii ‘ snow- 
bell’.] 

1. An early-flowering bulbous plant ( Galanthus 
nivalis ), having a white pendent flower ; also, a 
flower, bulb, or single plant of this. 

1664 Boyle Colours 264 Those purely White Flowers that 
appear about the end of Winter, and are commonly call'd 
Snow drops. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. 81 December... 
Flowers iu Prime, ..Snow flowers or drops, Yucca, &c. 
1728-46 Thomson Spring 529 Fair-handed Spring. .Throws 
out the snowdrop, and tlie crocus fust, 1763-5 Churchill 
Gotham u Poems 1767 II. xa The Snow-drop, who, in habit 
white and plain Comes on the Herald of fair Flora’s train. 
1796 Withering Brit. PI. (ed. 3) I. 21 The Snow-dioji, 
though not fiequent in a wild state, is to be found 111 
almost every Gaiden. 1820 Shullly Scnsit. PI. l. 13 Tlie 
snowdrop, and then the violet, Arose fiom the ground 
with warm rain wet. 1836 I Jhlamlr FI. Garden (1B61) 42 
Theie arc single and double snowdrops. 1872 Ti.nny.son 
Last Town. 220 The snowdiop only, flowering thro’ the 
year. Would make the wot Id as blank as winter-tide. 

attnb. xBxx W. R. Srencer Poems 66 The snow-drop 
paths of innocence. 1863 Allinuiiam go Mod. Poems, 
Vernal Voluntary, Snowdrop-fiow’r, and ciocus. 1894 
Daily News 1 June 8/1 The cold and rather Hying purity 
of snowdrop white. 

b. transf. Applied to a girl. 

XB33 T. Hook Parson's Dan. 1. vii, Our little snow-drop, 
as I call her, is the cause. 1884 Mtlnor (Dakota) Telit r 
27 June, A photograph gallery where the boys will galhei 
with theix little Dakota snuwdiops. 

2. With distinctive terms, or attrib . (see quots.). 
1731 M11u.lt Gaul. Dili. s.v. Nari i.\ \n-Lcitco/unt, Lex ti 

Bulbous- viulet or Snow-diop. Ibid., Gieatei Snow-dtup or 
Bulbous-violet. 1822 Hot tin Anglicus II. 50 Anemone 
sylvcstois, Lnigc white iloweied or Snow Drop Anemone. 
1848 Ck.yig II. s.v. Snow, The phnid smr.vdtop is the 
Galantbis plicatus, a native of the Ci tinea. 1891 Cent. Diet. 
s.v. lioyena , R. lucida, known as A j than snowdiop, 
or Aft lean bladder-nut, is a pretty gietnhouse species. 

3. Used as a name for a variety of wheat or 
potato. 

1844 C. IIillyard Pin, i, harm. A Gin i.tg ted. 4) ?r, 1 he 
Whittington, and my snowdiop white whi.it. xgoo Pai.y 
News 23 July 2/3 Potatoes : Daily Puritan i,..Siiowduip'., 

Snowdrop tree. [f. prec.] 

1. The Virginian iiiugc-ttee, CJiionanthus vi>- 
gintca. 

1731 Mili 1 it (laid. A..', Ailo> Veilanna, tin Snow 
dt op Tice... This 'lio- 1, uiy li.udy in u p« t t» Cold, 
standing abioad iu the open An 1733 C .'.an.,', ii Cu l 
Suppi., Suow-diop.il ec, a \»ty lie.mtitul Ameri'.tli titc, 
which beais die cold of our climate in the open an, Ib.d , 
App., isnoii'-dtop.. i ee, the K114I1-I1 name of .1 g> urn, of 
trees, called by botanists , hioitanihus. 1760 J. I,n: In! ted, 
Pol. App. 3 xj. 1866 Titus. Bot. -270/3 Chioi.on/h.ts, 
tlie Snowdiop tree of Ninth America [etc.]. 

2. A North American st) raucous lieu orsluub, 
Haksia tetraptera. 

1823_C1.AL.ii 1 it h not. Ihil. s.v. Ha 1 aa, Font .winged 
Ilnlcxiu, or Sliuw-dmp Tiee 1831 A» l>t tori' b n.th. /nog. 
I. 123 The Snow-Diop ’lice, Sil.ci-lh II liee, ti Wild 
t Hive. 1837 Hlni kly Idem. Hot. J - » //at, da t imp:, m, 
another Noi th Anicucan plant, is > allul the Snowdtup-tr- e, 
011 ucinunt of its uuinerou , while I'ell-shaped id i.M»m . 187s 
Em vi l. IUil. II. j ■ 1 liie vitow-dtop tree. .is one of tne 
hardiest of lYorth Ameucau trees. 

3. A West Indian tree [see quots.). 

X864 (ikLSLBiu Fima But. IV. hid. f,;, j Snow- ‘tup to e, 
ILenia, Hints iuci a^salm. 1889 1 nt. Put, s.v. Lino, n m, 
L. incrassata of Jamaica, a l.u 2,e tree with palm ii , cfl 
white flowets, is called saoied'ofi-the, 

4. .\f ricau snowdrop tree, — Snow incut’ g (quot. 

1 Sy 1 )• 189s in Funk's Slam/. Put. 

Snowed (snjudj, ppl. a. [f. fixow .sA* or z/.] 

1. Cooled with snow, rare 

1682 .Sir T. Brdvvnl Chr. Mar, n.f j Nero. .linqriiu* :>ftf r 
his snowed water, hardly got dowu an ordinary cup ol t a.da. 
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2 . Covered with snow. 

1854 Hooker Himal. frith. I. 184 The sweep of snowed 
mountains to the eastward. Ibid. II. 60 It. .flowed amongst 
little snowed mountains. 

3 . Snonved-np, blocked, stopped, or covered with 


snow. 

1836 Fondlanque Eng. under 7 Administ. (1837) III. 302 
Not one of the Standard's snowed-up sixty has found his 
way to the House of Commons. 1881 Times 19 Jan. 10/2 
Passing the night in the snowed-up train. _ 1882 Floyfr 
Unexpl. Bahtchist/tn 364 The valley, .contained every few 
miles a snowed-up village. 

Snowfall (snpu’Jgl). Also snow-fall. [f. 
Snow sb. 1 Cf. G. schneefall, Da. sneefald, Sw. 
snofatt, ON. snte-, snjSfall ] 

1 . A fall of snow; a quantity of snow falling 
duiing a certain time. 

1821 W. C. Wells Ess. Dew (1S66) 42 Immediately after 
a considerable snowfall had ceased. 1849 L). J. Browne 
Amer. Poultry Yd, (1855) 149 During melting snow-falls, 
turkeys will travel very great distances. 1884 Manch. 
Exam. 11 Oct. 4/6 In various paits of the countiy.. there 
was a rather heavy snowfall. 

2 . The amount of snow falling at a particular 
place. 

187s Croll Climate <J- T. 382 The fact, .proves that the 
snowfall must be gieat. 1889 F. G. Weight Ice Age AT. 
Amer. 13 Theie is abundance of snow-fall. 
Snow-field. Also snowfield. [f. Snow sb.I 
Cf. G. schneefeld , Sw. snqfdltl\ An extensive 
stretch or expanse of snow. 

1845 S. Judd Margaret 1. xvii, The snowfields seemed 
to bloom with glowing sorrel-flowers. 1856 Kane Arctic 
Explar. II. xxiii. 224 The snow-fields befoi e us to the south. 
1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Eur. (1894) v. 120 The sun had 
long touched the higher snow-fields. 

Snow-finch. Also snow finch, [f. Snow 
ji. 1 ] A species of mountain-finch. (See also 
quot. 1 8 39.) 

1783 Latham Gen. Synop. Birds II. 1. 264 Snow Finch., 
inhabits various paits of the Emopean continent. 1829 
Griffith tr. Cuvier VII. 139 The Snow Finch, Fringy.Ua 
Nivalis. 1839 Audubon Ornith. Biog. V. 68 Oregon Snow- 
Finch, Friiigilla Oregona. 1882 Encycl. Brit. XIV. 676 
The Snow-Finch of the Alps, M[ontifringilld\ nivalis, so 
often mistaken by tiavelleis for the Snow-Bunting, Plectra - 
phanes nivalis. 1894-5 Lydekkf.r Roy. Nat . Hist. III. 388 
The snow-finches form a small group possessing the charac- 
teristic form of the true finches. 

Snowflake (siitm-fl^k). Also snow-flake, 
[f. Snow sb. 1 + Flake sbfl] 

1 . One of the small masses in which snow com- 


monly falls. 

1734 Cupid <5- Psyche 28 Soft as the cygnet’s down his 
wings, And as the falling snowflake fair. 1822 Shelley 
‘ We meet not as we parted ' ii, That moment is gone for 
ever, ..Like a snowflake upon the uvei. 1847 Prescott 
Peru hi. ii. (1850) II. 3g A white cloud of pavilions was 
seen covering the ground as thick as snow-flakes. 1878 
Huxley r/iysiogr. 63 The largest snow-flakes fall when the 
tempeiature is near the freezing point. 

2. The snow-bunting. (Cf. Snow-fleck.) 

1770 Pennant Brit. Zool. IV. 17 Snow Flake. These birds 
appear in hard weather on the Cheviot Hills, and in the 
Highlands of Scotland, in amazing flocks. 1793 Statist. 
Acc. Scot. VII. 547 The snowflake, the rail or corncrake. 
1837 Dunn Ornith. Orkn. $ Shetf. 79 The Snowflake ap- 
pears regulnrly in both countries. 1845 Zoologist III. 822 
In hard winters snowflakes come fiom the North by thou- 
sands. 187a Coues N, Amer. Birds 133 Snow Bunting. 
Snowflake. In breeding plumage, pure white, the back, 
wings and tail variegated with hlack. 

3 . One or other variety of Leucojum. 

1798 Curtis El, Londinensis II. pi. 7 2 As it differs very 
essentially in its fructification from the Galanthus we 
have thought it necessary to give it the new English name 
of Snowflake. 1806 J. Galpine Brit. Bot. 168 Leucojum 
xstivum, summer snow-flake. 1866 Tieas. Bot. 1067/2 
Spring Snowflake, Erinosma. 1882 Gat den 28 Jan. 56/3 
The Snowflake., is in full bloom, but owing to want of sun, 
has not expanded its floweis. 1899 Gardening Illustr. 
27 May 167/1 In the earliest spring, .the Spring .Snowflake 
(L. vermin') is flowering in southern gardens. .. Later on 
comes the taller-growing Summer Snowflake (L. xstivum). 

4 . (See quot.) Also attnb. 

1882 Caui.pt'.ild & Saward Diet. Need lew. 452/2 Snow- 
flake, a term employed to denote a paiticular method of 
weaving woollen cloths, by which process small knots are 
tin own upon the face. 1890 Daily News 8 Jan. 1/6 A 
Laige Lot.. Snowflake Costumes, all Pure Wool. 

5 . A name for a variety of potato. 

1882 Daily News 9 Mar. 2 Potatoes, . . foreign Snow-flakes. 
Snow-fleck. Also snow-fleck, snow fleck, 
n Snow sb . 1 Cf. prcc. 2.] The snow-bunting, or 

Lapland bunting. „ G m 

1683 A. Garden in Macfarlanes Gtogr. Coll. (S.II.S.) II. 
142 In winter there is gieat abundance of the small bud 
(ailed the Snowfleck, 1769 G White Sclborne xxvm, 
Your account of the greater bramblmg, or snow-flock, is 
verv amusing. *844 II. Stephens Bh. Farm I. 304 1 he 
fieldfare,.. snowflec^ and other birds ofpassage z873 
Routledge's Young Ocntl. Mag. Feb. 153/1 The Lapland 
Bunting.., often called the Snow-fleck. 1893 Cozens- 
Hardy Broad Norf 46 Snowfleck , snow bunting. 

Snow-flower. Also snowfl ower. 

+ 1 . = Snowdeop i. 01 >S. 

*664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. 81 December. . , Flowers m Prime, 
. Snow flowers or drops, Yucca, Sic. 

^816 BaJhuoeds Canada 240-1 The hepatica is the first 
flower of the Canadian spring., d'fhey] call it snow-flower, 
from its coming so soon after the snow disappears. 


3. = Snowdeop tree r. 

1862 Chambers's Encycl. IV. 527/1 The Common Fringe 
treeorSnowflower has veiynumeioussnow-whiteflowets 
in panicled racemes. 1866 Treas. Bot, 1067/a Snowflower, 
Chionanthus vtrgtnica. 

f Snowge, obs. form of Snubge sb. 1. 

c 1S70 Durham Deposit . (Surtees) 106 Sainge that the said 
Bat tram was a covetous snowge. Ibid. 107. 

Snow-goose. Also snow goose, [f. Snow 
sliP Cf. Flem. sneeitwgans (Kilian) wild goose, 
G. schneegans (MHG. snPgans) wild goose, snow- 
goose, pelican.] A northern (American) goose of 
the genus Chen, esp. C. hyperboretts , characterized 
by its pure white plumage. 

1771 Forster Catal. N. Amer. Anim. 16 Snow Goose, 
A nu r nivalis. 1785 Pennant Arct. Zool. II. 54g Snow 
Goose, A user Grandinis . . : head, neck, and body ofa snowy 
whiteness. 1814 A. Wilson Amer. Ornith. VIII. 76 Snow 
Goose, Anas hyperborea. 1838 Audubon Ornith. IV. 562 
The_ geographical range of the Snow Goose is veiy ex- 
tensive, *860 Mayne Reid Hunter’s Feast xxvii, We had 
also a pair of Canada geese, a snow-goose, and three 
biant. 1884 Lathrop True. x. 113 The snow-goose had 
already been beaid piping in the air, on its southwaid 
flight. 

Snowily (snou’ili), adv. [f. Snowt «.] In a 
snowy manner ; with or through snow ; as snow. 

1852 M. Arnold Youth of Natwe 40 Afar rose the peaks 
Of Parnassus, snowily clear. 1862 Thorneury Life Turner 

I. 15 The wigisfrizzed and snowilypowdered. 1887 Bowen 
Virg., Eel. u. 1 6 Dark though he be of complexion, and 
thou all snowily fair ! 

Snowiness (snou-ines). [f. as pree.]. The 
state or condition of being snowy ; whiteness. 

1727 Bailey (vol. II), Sleetiness, Raininess and Snowi- 
ness. 1868 M. C. Lea Pliotogr. 210 These last may., give 
an effect of snowiness in the high lights. 1894 Daily News 
1 Sept. 6/5 The cool dining room.. with its glossy snowi- 
ness of napery, 

Snowing, vbl. sb. [f. Snow v.J The fact of 
snow falling ; the result of this. Also with in* 
and fig. 

a 1320 Sir Trisir. 1355 A brid br^t Jjai ches As blod opon 
snoweing. a 1700 Evelyn Diaty Sept. 1646, Because by 
the frequent snowing the tracts are continualy fill’d up. 
1801 Moore Bk. Follies 21 White os the snowings of that 
Heaven By which those hours of peace were given. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. iv. i. It is a sheer snowing of 
pamphlets ; like to snow up the Government thoioughfares. 
1885 Fortn. Rev. Feb. 170 Soon the snowfalls become moie 
heavy, and the ‘snowing-in ’ begins. Ibid., The ‘ snowing, 
in ' period is often supposed to be an extremely objection- 
able and almost intolerable time. 

Snowish. (sn< 5 inj), a. Also 4-5 snowisse, 5 
-ych.,6 -yahe,snawishe, 7 » 5 c.-isch. [f. Snow si. 1 ] 
+ 1 . Resembling snow in whiteness; snowy, 
snow-white. Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troy his iu. 1250 Her snowisse throte, hir 
biestis rounde and lyte. 1433 Lydg. S. Edmund App 189 
A dowe with snowych fetneiys whight, 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems xxxvii. 9 This angellis weid wes snawith [ read -ich] 
in cullour. 1540 Palsgrave Acolastus 11. ii, O Festyuall 
daye, worthy a snowyshe lytell stone. *589 Warner Alb. 
Eng. iv. xx, Her Snowish necke with blewish Vaines. 1603 
Philotus Ixi, Jour snawisch cheiks lyke qu by test Allabast. 

2 . Characterized by the presence or prevalence of 
snow ; somewhat snowy. _ _ /. 

1566 Drant Horace , Sat. 11. vi. H vj b, Though wbiskinge 
wyndes do shaue the earth, and though the suawishe day 
Be shorte, and sharpe. 
f3. Covered with snow. Obs.~ l 
1589 Fleming Virg. Georg, iv. 75 Tanais fioud all snowish 
(or all ouerlaid with snow), And grounds at no time void 
of frosts. 

Snowk, variant of Snoke v. 

Snowless, a. [f. Snow sb . 1 Cf. G. schnee/os , 
Da. j nefos, Sw. snblos, etc.] Free from snow ; 
characterized by the absence of snow. 

1828-32 Webstf.r (citing Tookek x86o Tyndall Glac. 

II. iv, 249 A belt, below which, in summer, snowless valleys 
and plains would extend. 1884 Harper's Mag. LXX. 
206 It was a black and snowless winter until late in 
Januaiy, 1887 Rusicin Prceierita II. 395 The higher sum- 
mits by midsummer are snowless. 

Snow-like, CC. and adv. [f. Snow jiJ. 1 ] 

A. adj. Like or resembling snow in colour, 
appearance, etc. 

1663 S. Patrick Parab. Pilgr. xxxv. (1687) 433 But after 
their resunection they weie of a pure white snow-like 
colour. 1694 Salmon Bate's Dispens, (1713) 209/1 With a 
Glass Spoon take off the Snow-like Cream as it arises. 1820 
Shelley Prom. Unb. 11. iv. 95 Cities then Were built, and 
through their snow-like columns flowed The warm winds. 
1836-41 Brande Chern. 526 Another portion is frozen into a 
white snow-like solid. 1895 Swetteniiam Malay Sketches 
ia6 A motionless drift of snow-like cloud. 

B. adv. In or after the manner of snow. _ 

1850 Mrs. Browning Man's Requirem . iv, Their lids, that 
fall Snow-like at first meeting. 

SnOW-line, Also snowline, [f. onow sb . 1 
Cf. G. schneelinie , Sw. snolinie .) 

1. The general level on mountains, etc., above 
which the snow never completely disappears; the 
lower limit of perpetual snow, or (more rarely) of 
snow at a paiticular season. 

1835 Partington's Brit. Cycl., Arts § Sci. II. 712/2 The 
snow-line, 01 plane of perpetual ( snow, is the elevation at 
which mountains are covered with perpetual snow. 1845 
Darwin Voy. Nat. xi. (1852) 245 As the snow-hneis so low I 
in Tierra del Fuego, we might have expected that many | 


of the glaciers would have reached the sea. 1875 Croll 
Climate i$- T. ii. 28 If those cunents were warm, they would 
elevate the snow-line above themselves. 
flg. 1839-52 Bailey Festus 468 My thought of thee Above 
all passionate fire-peaks and above The sacred snowline of 
my lieai t. 1902 Westm. Gas. 20 Dec 2/2 Mr. Haldane., 
viewing men and things from above his snow-line. 

2. (See quot.) 

i8g8 Morris Austral Eng. 425 In pastoialists* language 
of New Zealand, ‘above the snow-line' is land coveied by 
snow in winter, but free in summer. 

Snow-mall. Also snowman, [f. Snow sb. I 
Cf. Fris. snieman, G. schneeman, Da. snemand.] 

1 . A mass of snow made into the figure of a man. 
Also transf., a man dressed so as to represent or 
imitate this. 

1827 Clare Shepk. Cal. 3 Making rude forms of various 
names, Snow-men, or aught his fancy frames 1902 Westm. 
Gas.. 26 Sept. 7/2 Six men, dressed in wadding and repie- 
senting musical snowmen. 

atttib. and Comb. *902 Academy 27 Dec. 712/1 The day- 
light passed m snowman-making on the meadow. 1908 
S. A. Cook Relig. Anc. Palestine n\. 31 Small idols, .in the 
clumsy ‘ snow-man ’ technique. 

2 . dial. The snow-bunting. 

1893 Cozens-Hardy Broad Nor/. 4g. 

Snow*mansMp. nonce-wd. [Cf. Icemanshu?.] 
Skill in traversing snow. 

1869 Freshfield Central Caucasus 4 Bashan vii. 194 
We spent a pleasant hour on our lofty perch, and then, by 
a rapid act of what may be called ‘snowmanship ’, lejoined 
Paul and Alexis. 

t ’SnownB. Obs. (See Nouns and Od 2.) 

1594 R. Wilson Coblers Proph. 1. i. 63 Couxse me, snowns, 

I would thou durst come out of dore. 

SllOW-plough. Also snow plough, U.S. 
-plow. [f. Snow sb . 1 Cf. G. schneepflug , Da. 
sneplov , Sw. snbplog . ] An implement or machine 
for clearing away snow fiom a road, railway 
track, etc. 

A numbei of the various makes are described in Knight 
Diet, Meek. 2230-1 and Suppl. 826. 

1792 Belknap Hist. New-Hampshirelll, 79 When a deep 
snow has obstructed the roads, they are in some places 
opened by an instrument called a snow plough. It is made 
of planks, in a triangular form, with two side boards to 
turn the snow out on either hand. 1829 D. Conway fottrn. 
Norway, etc. 148 Immediately after the snow has ceased 
the snow-plough is used. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Ttade, 
Snow-plough, a machine foi clearing away snow from rail- 
way tracks. 1888 Lees & Clutierbuck B. C 1887 xxxiv. 
(1892) 379 The huge snow ploughs (driven sometimes by six 
or eight locomotives) had been at work. 

tSnowre,®. Obs. rare. [Of obscure origin.] 
intr. To frown or scowl. So + Snowring vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. Obs. 

c 1440 A Ipk. Tales 326 And if bou be wed b°u may happen 
wed a shrew at will be Ju maister, and bou bus.. suffer 
many giete wuid & say nothyng agayn, & hafe a snowr- 
yng cowntenance. 1508 Mayd Emlyn 177 in Hazl. 
E. P. P. IY. 89 Whan she dothe loure, And begjnneth to 
snowre. 1562 J. Heywood Piov. fy Epigr, (1867) 210 Small 
diffrence betweene lowryng and snowryng. 

Snow-shoe, sb. Also snow shoe. [f. SNOW 
sb.f Cf. G. sc/meeschtih, Sw. sn'dsko.] 

1 . a. A kind of foot-gear enabling the wearer to 
walk on the surface of snow, esp. one of a pair of 
racket-shaped frames of light wood, strung and 
netted with narrow strips of raw hide, used by the 
Indians and others in North America. 

1674 Josselyn Two Voy. 55 A crust upon the snow 
sufficient to bear a man walking with snow-shoos upon it. 
i68z Grew Museum iv. iii. 375 A Snow-Shooe, used in 
Greenland, and some other places. 1707 in SewalPs Diary 
(1879) II. 60 They made her put on Snow Shoes, which to 
manage, requires more than ordinary agility. 1773 Hist. 
Brit. Dorn. N. Amer. 11 59 In winter, when the snow 
would bear, they put on snow-shoes, which were made like 
a large tennis-racket, and laced them to their feet with the 
guts of deei. 1806 Pike Sources Mississ. (1810) 69 Who., 
went so fast as to lender it difficult, for the men with snow 
shoes, to keep up with them. 1841 Catun N, Amer, Ind. 
(1844) I. xxx. 254 The snow shoes are made in a great many 
forms, . .of a hoop or hoops, bent around for the frame [etc.J. 
1884 Dawson Hdbk. Canada 230 It is quite usual in 
Montieal for young ladies to walk on snow-shoes fetc.J. 
b. One of a pair of bki. 

1864 Dasent jfest # Earnest (1873) II. 185, 1 can. tide, 
swim, glide on snowshoon. 190* H. Seeuoiim Birds of 
Siberia'/. 44 On snow-shoes we got along comfmtably... 
They were about seven feet long and six inches wide. 

2 . US. The snow-shoe rabbit (see 3). 

1888 Lets & Clutterbuck B.C. 1887 ; xxiii. (1892) 261 
The Snowshoe. . is the laigest kind of alpine hare. 

3 . attrib., as snow-shoe excursion, expedition , 
step, track, etc.; snow-shoe disqase, evil (see 
quot. 1809); snow-shoe foot, afoot (in ceitain 
animals) adapted for walking on snow; snow- 
shoe rabbit (see quot. 1889). 

1760 Lett, to Hon. Brigadier General 5 The Snow-Shoes 
Expeditions of America. 1809 A Hf,nry Trav. 68, I was 
now tiotibled with a disorder, called the snow-shoe evil, 
pioceeding fiom an unusual strain on the tendons of _ the 
leg, occasioned by the weight of the .snow-shoe, and brings 
on inflammation. 1889 Cent. Diet. s.v. Rabbit , Snow-shoe 
rabbit , that variety of the American vaiying hare which is 
found in the Rocky Mountains. . . It has been described as 
a distinct species, Lepus bairdi. 1894 Outing XXIV. 
271 'a A scuffling, sliding, snow-shoe step. Ibid. 357/1 In a 
mild climate the snowshoe foot might fiequently be a 
seuous drawback. 
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Hence Snow-sloe v. intr., to travel on snow- 
shoes or ski; Snow-shoed. a., wearing snow- 
shoes ; Snow" -shoeing vbl. sb the action or prac- 
tice of travelling on snow-shoes, esp. as an exercise 
or sport; also attribv, Snow-shoer, one who 
uses, or travels on, snow-shoes. 

1880 C. B. Berry The Other Side 214 As we *snowshoed 
over Lake Joseph. *890 Hibbs in Big Game N. Ainer. 41 
The depth of snow . .does not enter into account when snow- 
shoeing. 1896 Harper's Mag. Apr. 726/2 The spectacle of a 
"snow-shoed Indian chasing the fleetest quadruped on earth. 
1885 Cent. Mag. XXIX. 523 The vicissitudes of lacrosse, 
"snow-shoeing, and tobogganing-. 1887 Cornhill Mag. Mar. 
267 AVhich outings are the snowshoeing events of the 
season, *884 Dwson Hdhk. Canada 230 A strong turn- 
out of "snow-shoers. .is a very picturesque sight. 1897 
Outing XXIX. 360/2 Two fine club-houses, .-where snow- 
shoers have long fraternized. 

Snow-storm. Also snowstorm, [f. Snow 
sbX Cf. G. schneesturm , Sw. snostonnl] A storm 
accompanied by a heavy fall of snow. 

a 1800 Pegge Suppl. Grose , Snow-storm, a continued snow 
so long as it lies on the ground. North. 1813 Shelley Q. 
Mab vin. fio Those wastes of frozen billows that were hurled 
By everlasting snowstorms round the poles, i860 Tyndall 
Glac. 1. xxiv.170, I . .climbed amid a heavy snow-storm to 
the Cleft station. 1878 Browning Poets Croisic 17 Bidding 
care Keep outside with the snow-storm. 
fig. 1893 F. F. Moore I Forbid Banns (1899) 141 The 
next day there was a snow-storm, with invitation cards for 
flakes, on her table. 1896 IVestm. Ga». 23 Apr. 7/2 He 
lived in a snow-storm of letters asking him for money. 

Snow-water. Also snow water, [f. Snow 
sb .1 Cf. Fris. sniewetter, MDu. snee(u)water (Du. 
sneeuivwaier), MHG. sn$zvazzer( 0 . sclmeewasser), 
etc.] "Water derived or obtained from melted 
snow. Also transf. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 159 f>e ter pet man schet for his 
emcristenes sunne is inemned snaw water, for hit melt of pe 
neche liorte swa de 3 pe snaw to-3eines pe sunne. 1434 
Misyn Mending of Life 122 If I be waschyd with snaw 
watyr. 1335 Coverdalk Job ix. 30 Though I wasshed my 
self with snowe water. 1399 Minsheu Span, Dial. 18 In 
Spaine they coole their wine by setting the flagons in snow 
water. 1620 Venner Via lictta Introd. 10 Snow-wateis 
are grosse and ouer-cold. 1694 Acc. Sen. Late Voy, (1711) 

I. 7 a Sevetal streams of Snow-water run down in the Cliffs 
of the Hills 1763 Mills Pract. Husb. III. 454 He rejects 
snow water for the same reason. 1789 W. Buchan Dom. 
Med. (1790) 67 The inhabitants of the Peak of Derby, .have 
large tumours or wens on their necks. This disease is 
genet&lly imputed to the snow water. 1809 A. Henry 
Trav. 278 We supped on wild beef and snow-water. *835 
Orr's Circ. Set., Eleni. Client. 209 Even lain and snow- 
water are far from puie. *903 A. C. P. Haggard Sport. 
1 'ants 273 The snow water used to come down the Don 
every afternoon. 

Snow-white (snffu-hwait), a. and sb. Forms : 
(see Snow sb . 1 and White a .). [f. Snow j3.i Cf. 
Fris. sniewit , MDu. sne(e)wit (Du. sneeuwwil ), 
MLG. snewii , MHG. snewfz (G. schneeweiss) , 
ON. snx- f snjihvilr (Sw, sndhvit, Da. snehvid ).] 

A. adj. 1. White as suow ; pure white. 

o. t-iaoo jEcfric in Assmann Ags. Horn. iv. 186 Da 
gesloh hine sona se snawhivita hreofla. a raoa St. Marker. 
18 Ihe hude snaw hwit swart ete as hit snarclite. c 1203 
Lay. 2+521 pieo snau-white culueren, a 1223 Leg. Kath, 
2443 Heo..stiahte for 5 swiftliche pe snawhwite swire. 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1 . 29 Oxne and Buies 
snawquhyte with a mane thick. 1791 Burns Tam o' Shanter 
154 Snaw-white seventeen hunder linnen ! 

tS. czzooTri/i. Coll. Horn. 115 pe engles pe wiS pe apostles 
stoden mid snouwite shrude, a 1223 Ancr, R. 314 Efter 
his deaoe, he com one niht. ., ine snou Invite clones, c 1386 
Chaucer Sec. Nun's T. 234 Tuo corunes han we, Snow 
white and Rose reed, that shynen cleere. 1390 Gower 
Con/. I. 300 That ther he was snow whyt tofore, Evere 
afterward colblak therfore He was transformed. ^1430 
uoasiow Reg. 17 pat we ben cladde in a suow-whyat stole. 
1382 Stanyhurst AEneis in. (Arb.) 87 Heere .fowte fayie 
steeds snow whit I marcked. c 1610 IVomen Saints 39 She 
uiought she brought forth a snow-white doue. a 1700 
Evelyn \ Diary 14 Feb. 1643, With her statue over it in 
snow-white marble. *763 Phil. Trans. LIV. 97 It has a 
body like a gnat, snow-white. 1807 Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) 

II. 277 Camphoric acid thus obtained is in snow-white 
crystals, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. iii. 30 Above all rose the 
snow-white cone of the Qitler. 1877 Black Green Past, ii, 

1 wo snow-white and waxen hyacinths. 

Comb *753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl, s.v. Linana, The 
snow-white flowered creeping toad flax. Ibid. s.v. Plumeria, 
i lie snow-white-flowered plumeria, with, .pointed leaves. 

0 . Clad in robes of pure while, rare. 

.847 Emerson Poems, Each % All, Her beauty's best 
ature Was woven still by the snow-white choir. 

2. In the specific names of fishes, birds, or 
moths (see quots.). 

1804 Shaw Gen. Zool, V. 1, 73 Snow-white Salmon. 1809 
Ibid. VII. r. 149 Snow-White Falcon. Ibid. 240 Snow- 
white Owl spotted with black. 183a J. Rennie Butterfl, 
Moths 224 The Snow White Spot \lncurvaria spuria). 
Ibid. 230 The Snow-white Plume ( Pterofihonts nivei- 
dactylus). 

B. sb. a. Pure white. I). A kind of wool of 
this colour. 

1890 Science-Gossip XXVI. 170 The flowers varied in 
colour from, snow-white to green and white flushed with 
crimson purple. 1896 Daily News 23 Jan. 9/4 Cape and 
Natal wools meet with good competition, and medium to 
superior snow-whites.. have advanced. 

Hence Snow-whiteness. 

*836 Ruskin Mod. Paint , IV. v. Hi. § 24. 33 The authority 
for using snow-whiteness os a type of purity. 


Snow-wreath (sno“'rij>). [f. Snow jA 1 ] 

1. A heap of snow blown together by the wind ; 

a snowdrift. „ 

18x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, viii. The tenants . . were not actually 
turned out of doors among the snow-wreaths. 1834 J. 5 . C. 
Amort Napoleon (1855) H- iso 139 The outer ranks melted 
like snow-wreaths on the river s brink. 1873 Svmonds GrM* 
Poets xi. 357 The oxen came Down fiom the mountain 
through the snow-wreaths deep. 

2. As a plant-name (see quol.). 

1901 BAir.ry & Miller Cycl. Amer. Horticnlt. III. 1079 
[Neviusia] Alabamensis, Gray. Snow Wreath. 

Snowy (sndW), a. and sb. Forms: a. 1 
snawis, 3 snawi, 5 , Sc. 8 -snawy, 8 snawie. 0, 
6-7 snowie, snowey, 6 - snowy, [f. Snow sb . 1 
Cf. Fris. snieich , MDu. sneeich, snceuwich (Du. 
sneeuwig), OS. snfgig (MLG. snfyg, snyig ), MHG. 
schneig (G. sc/meeig), Sw. snoig, snogig .] 

A . adj. 1. Of weather, time, etc. : Character- 
ized by the presence or prevalence of snow. 

c 1000 Saxon Leechd. III. 274 Se feoi 3 a heafod wind.. 
blffiwS norSan cealde & snawlic [v.r. snawi*]. 1600 Pory 
tr. Leo's Africa ix. 333 It ouerfloweth not but in rainie 
and snowie weather. 1633 Swan Spec. M. v. § a (1643) 153 
Your experienced husbandman desireth that the winter may 
be cold and snowie. 1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. Mecli. 
xviii. 133 It was a Snowy day. *70* 0 . Heywood Diaries 
(1885] IV. 173 This is a snowy morning. 1748 T, Smiih 
Jml. (1849) 270 A cold, snowy, uncomfortable month. 
1800 Campbell Ode to I Vinter 33 Milder yet thy snowy 
breezes Pour on yonder tented shores. 1830 Carlyle Mi sc, 
(1837) II. 143 Let the weather be sunny or snowy. _ 1884 
E. P. Roe Nat. Ser. Story vii. The snowiest day of winter. 

2. Composed ofmelted snow; consisting, formed, 
or made of snow. 

a. at 24a Sawles IVarde in O. E. Horn. I. 231 per is.. 
toSfes hechelunge i)?e snawi weatties. 1483 Cat A. Angl. 
346/2 Snawy, niuens. 178s Burns Addr. to Deil xii, When 
thowes dissolve the snawy Tiooid. 

* j8. 136s Cooper Thesaurus , Nineus liquor , snowy water. 
1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 862 The lower Mountaines 
..haue more Giantly otter-lookers, with Snowie lockes and 
Cloudie lookes. 1730 Bailey (fol ), Sleetiness, . . snowy 
Rain. *734 Gray Pleasure 26 The sullen year Saw the 
snowy whirlwind fly. 1784 Cowpkr Task v. 98 On the 
flood, Indurated and fixt, the snowy weight Lies undissolv'd. 
1818 Byron Ch. liar. iv. clxxxi, As the snowy flake. They 
melt, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xii. 90 The Glacier.. thiust 
through the black pines its snowy tongue. 

3. Covered with snow; abounding in snow. 

1348 Elyot, Ninalia loea, snowy places. 1592 Soli man 
$ Pets. iv. i 83 Neck, whiter then the snowie Apenines. 
1617 Moryson l tin. 1. 98 We continually did see the snowy 
toppes of those Mountaines. 1638 Brathwait Barnabccs 
Jml. nr. (1818) 137 Thence to Ayscarth, from a mountaine 
..cliffs steep and snowy.. saw I. <21700 Evelyn Diary 2 
Nov. 1644, Monte Mantuamiato..peepmgaboveanyclowds 
with its snowy head. *784 Cowpkr Task v. 7 His slanting 
ray Slides ineffectual down the snowy vale 1847 Tenny- 
son Princ. rv. 2 The splendour falls on castle walls And 
snowy summits old in story, *87* L. Stephen Playgr. 
Eur. ii. (1894) 49 The snowy ranges of California, .seem, to 
be unpleasantly bare and chill, 
transf. 164B J. Beaumont Psyche xnr. xlv, That fire of 
leacherous rage Which burnt ev’n in their cold and snowy 


age. 

4. Of or resembling the pure white colour of 
snow ; snow-white, niveous. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. i. x. 48 That godly aged Sire, With 
snowy lockes. Ibid. in. i. 38 Which staines liis snowy skin 
with hatefull hew. 139a Shaks. Rom. 4- Jnl. 1. v. 50 So 
shewes a Snowy Doue trooping with Crowes. *66* J. 
Davies tr. Olearins' Voy. Amo. 16 Many antient Men, 
venerable for their long snowy beards. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, tit. S94 Ev'n though a snowy Ram thou shalt be- 
hold. 1723 Pope Odyss. xxtv, 93 We then collect thy 
snowy bones. *786 Burns To Mountain Daisy v, Thy 
snawie bosom sun-ward spread. 1833 L. Ritchie Wand, 
by Loire 21 Towering caps of the snowiest muslin, enriched 
with lace. 1882 Garden 9 Sept. 224/3 A charming little 
plant, .with dense tufts of snowy blooms. 

transf. 1646 Bp. Hall Poems 93 There did he loose his 
snowy Innocence. 

b. Used to qualify white or whiteness. 

178s Pennant A ret. Zool. II. 349 Of a snowy whiteness. 
*79* Cowper Vatdley Oak 128 A splinter'd stump bleach'd 
to a snowy white. 1838 Dickens Nickleby 1, Stained rotten 
canvas looked a snowy white. 1839 J ephson Brittany v. 50 
That snowy whiteness which I so much admired in the 
Breton caps. 1883 Longman's Mag. July 308 Some Alpine 
buttercups are snowy-white. 

5. a. In the specific names of birds or animals 
(see quots.). 

X829GRIPFITH tr. CuvierVlll. 337 *Snowy Auk, Mormon 
Glacialis. 1893 Funk's Stand. Diet., * Snowy egret or heron, 
an entirely wnite egret C Arden candidissima) ranging from 
New York to Chile. xBag Griffith tr. Cuvier VI. 44 *Sno\vy 
Falcon, Falco niveus. *827 Ibid. V. 263 Lepus Glacialis 
("Snowy Hare). 1783 Latham Gen, Synop. Birds III. 1 
92 "Snowy Heron, Ardea nivea. 1813 A. Wilson Amer. 
Ornith, VII. 120 Snowy Heron, Ardea candidissima. The 
Snowy Heron seems particulm ly fond of the salt marshes 
during summer. 187a Coues N. Amer. Birds 267 Little 
White Egret. Snowy Heron. .. Plumage always entirely 
white. *883 *Snowy lemming [see Lemming 2]. *781 

Latham Gen. Synop. Birds I. 1. 132 "Snowy Owl. The 
whole plumage is white as snow. *876 Nature XI v' "362/1 
The additions to theZoological Society's Gardens, .include 
..two Snowy OwhJNyctea nivea). 1893 Lydekker Roy, 
Nat. Hist. IV. 162 The great snowy owl {.Nyctea scandiaca) 
cannot be confounded with any other member of the order 
being the only representative of its genus. 177 7 Forster 
Voy. round World I. 96 Its colour induced us to call it the 
"snowy-petrel. 1893 Lydekker Roy. Nat, Hist. IV. 523 The 


snowy petrel ( Pagodroma uwea). 1872 Coues N . A mer . 
Birds 24s "Snowy Plover..; several lateral tail featliert. en- 
tirely white. 1891 Cent. Diet. s.v., Snowy plover, AEgialitcs 
ntvosus, a small ring-plover of the Pacific ancl Mexican 
Gulf coasts of the United States. 

b. In names of flowers, etc. 

*8aa Hortus Anglicns II. 392 Titssilago Nirea. Snowy 
Colt’s-foot. 1889 K. A. R. Bennett Marine Aquaria viii. 
Snowy Anemone, ..Sagartia. nivea. 1901 Gardener 12 
an. 1047/3 In cultivation the Snowy Crowfoot [Ranun- 
culus awplexicaulis ] generally blooms in April or May. 

c. Snowy pear, the snow-pear (seeSNOtvj/;. 1 91 I). 

*884 De Candolle's Otig. Cultivated ri. 233 The snowy 

peats cultivated in Fiance to make the drink called petty 
have become wild in the woods here and there. 

6 . Comb . , as snowy banded, -bosomed, etc. 
a 1618 Sylvester Cup of Consolation toWks. (Grosart) 
II. 263 Where Snowie- winged Victory doth wtm. *648 J. 
Bpaumont Psyche in. cxviti, Pure and snowy-countnanc’d 
Linen. *7*7 Rowe Ode for New 1 ear ii, Snowy-headed 
Winter leads. 1744 Akenside Picas, hung. 111. 434 On 
the blink of Ganges waits The snowy -vested seer. *760 
Fawkes tr. Anacicon, Ode v, 19 With snowy-bosomed 
Sappho gay. *830 Howin Bk. Seasons (1837) 143 The 
veidurous, snowy-iloweted elder. *836-48 U. I). Walsh 
Aristoph., Clouds 1. iii, Mimas’s snowy-capped summit. 
*835 Tennyson Maud 1. vin, I hem d no longer The snowy- 
handed . . pi iest intone. 1889 Doyle M. Clarke 227 A gieat 
lieid of snowy-fleeced sheep. 

B. sb. a. slang. Linen, b. The snowy owl. 
*877 J. W. Horsi ev Jottings fir. Jail 6 We used to 
go and smug snowy (steal linen) that was hung out to 
dry. X904P. Fountain Great North- II 'est xiii. 1+4 Iftliese 
ate European snowies, the Norlli-West Teiiitory bitd is 
probably a distinct variety. Ibid., The snowy made the 
leathers fly. 

Hence Snowyisli a., somewhat snowy. 

1821 Blackw. Mag. X. 570 It is..rawish — coldish— icj-ish 
— snowyish. 

Sno*zzle, v. rare. [Cf. nozzle, variant of 
Nuzzle vX\ rntr. =Snuzzle v. i. 

*88* Spcitator^ Dec. 1334 The pigsnozzles in the gutter. 
Snub (snyb), Also 6 snobbe, snubbe. 
[f. Snub w . 1 Cf. MSw. ancl Norw. snnbba in 
sense 1 ; Sw. dial, snnbba a short-stemmed pipe, 
short-horned cow.] 

I. 1. An act or instance of snubbing; a rematk 
or action intended to repress or rebuke a person. 

1537 Cranmer in State Papers Hen. VIII, 1 . 562 Although 
in ine meane season you sulfresome snubbes. .for the same, 
yet one day He will requite altogether. *583 Babincton 
Covtmandm. (1390) 209 When euer any snubs and checkes 
in worde or countenance vndeserued arise. *398 Stow Sun'. 
470 In which Tragedie London, .had now and then a part, 
and had many a snubbe at the kinges hand. a*688BuNYAN 
Israel's Hope Encauragcd'NY\, 1852 1 . 589'rhis word ‘let ’ is 
fometimes used byway of rebuke and snub. 1748 Richard- 
son Clarissa (1811) VIII. xo, I . .must have been accustomed 
to snubs and tebuffs from the affluent. *86* Sat. Rev. *4 
Sept. 269 When we endeavour to analyse it, the immediate 
effect of a snub is to induce a feeling of deprivation and ex- 
posure. *885 Manch. Exam. 11 Alar. 5/5 Mr. Gladstone 
..administered to the most presumptuous member of the 
House a proper snub. 

+ 2. A check, stop, stay, hindrance. 06s. 

1581 T. Lawson Orcliett (MS. Lansd.208 If. 142 b), Morti- 
mer in all haist pursued y' Saxons, And gaue thame snobbes 
with his Britons. *615 W. Lawson Country Housew. Gar- 
den (1626) 18 Thriuing without snub he will ouerlay your 
grafted Stocke much. 167a P. Henry Diaries % Lett. (1682) 
248 Exchequer stopt from issuing forth moneyes to pay 
debts for this year, a snub to trade. 

3. U.S. A sudden check given to a rope or 
cable in running out; a post or stake enabling 
this to be done. 1891 in Cent. Diet. 

II. +4. A snag or stub. Ohs. 

*300 Spenser F. Q.t. viii, 7 Lifting vp his dreadfuU club 
on hight, All aim’d with tagged snubbes andknottie graine. 
5. Mech. ? = Snug sbX 2 . 


auached to the frame by means of snubs . . , which are boited 
vei tically to the lower ends of the swings. 

t Snub, sbfi Obs.- 1 [Cf. Snub ».2] a sob. 

1742 Shenstone SchoolmisU . xxiv, He.. with snubs pro* 
found, and heaving bieast, does declare His grievous 
wiong. 

Snub (sn»b), sb.3 and a. [See Snub nose.] 

A. sb. A snub nose. 

*830 Marryat/’ acha Many T, xv. As my father’s nose was 
aquiline, and mine is a snub 1840 Barham lu got. Leg Ser. 
if Aunt Fanny vii, She turn’d up her dear fit tie .snub at 
the Man . 1862 Sala Seven Sous I. xi. 266 Het nose 
between the mild relroussd and the decided snub. 

B. adj. 1 . Of the nose : Short and turned up. 
1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz . xvi. That order of nose on 

which the envy of mankind has bestowed the appellation 
‘snub \ *833 Mrs. Gaskell Cranford i, Her nose was 
unformed and snub. *886 Welldon Aristotle's Rhet. 30 
The aquiline 01 snub character of a nose. 

2. Snub-nosed. 


1883 G. Meredith Poems of Joy of Earth 39 The snub 
kids Upon hindlegs went sportive. 

Snub (sn»b), v 1 Also 4 snub®, 5-6 snubbe, 
7 snubb. [a. ON. smtbba (MSw. snnbba, snobba), 
recorded in sense 1 ; mod. Norw. and Sw. dial 
snnbba, Da. snubbe, have also the sense of cutting 
short, making stumpy, etc. See also Snib v. 1 ] 

1 . trans. To chedc, reprove, or rebuke in a sharp 
or cutting manner ; in later use, to treat or receive 
(a person, suggestion, etc.) in a way calculated to 
repress or mortify, * 



S3STCTB, 


SNUDGE. 


• 

(a) a 1:34a Uampole Psalter lviii. 17 They sal snube [v.r, 
snyb] baim, bat will not be converted. *483 Calk. Angl. 
347/3 To Snubbe. 2570 Levins Manip. 181 To Snubbe, 
arguere , cnlpare. «x6xo Babington Wks. (1622) 48 We 
see the great .. goodnesse of God, .. neuer snubbing any 
child of his for imperfection of faith. 1676 Etheredgr 
Man. of Mode nr. ij, Do not you fall on him, Medley, and 
snub him. Sooth him up in his extravagance 1 1727 DeFoe 
Protestant Monastery 6 When they see the Son curbing 
the Father, or the Daughter snubbing the Mother. 1796 
Mme. D’Arblay Camilla V. 9, 1 often snub Hal.. for fear 
of his getting out of my hands. 1833 Marryat J. Faithful 
xv, Mr. Turnbull occasionally throwing in a word, and each 
time snubbed by his wife. 1882 B. D. W. Ramsay Rough 
Recoil \ I. viii. 187, 1 ventured to address him, and was most 
decidedly snubbed. 

Jig. 1620 Sanderson Seme. I. 146 The force of natural 
conscience.. yill be sometimes snubbing, and stinging, and 
lashing, and vexing him. 

(fi) 2862 Holme Lee Warp Woof I. so Ursula, .snubbed 
it as she would have snubbed any plan that did not originate 
with herself. 1882 in R. Geog. Soc. Suppl. Papers 1. 1. 117 
The stream now. . runs in rock-strewn whirls and races which 
snub any question about its navigability. 1891 Spectator 
a May, Nothing could be more foolish than to snub volun- 
tary effort. 

to. absol. To employ snubbing; f to scold. 

1694 Congreve Double-Dealer nr. vi, I acquiesce, my 
Lady, but don’t snub so loud. 1787 [see Snubbee]. x86x 
Sat. Rev. 14 Sept. 269 But there need be nothing cruel in 
the man who snubs. 1907 Blackw. Mag. Nov. 678/1 The 
power to snub is a weapon of defence. 

t o. To take up sharply or severely ; to order 
about in a sharp fashion. Obs. 

1672 Villiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal iv. i. (Arb.) 95 
A fierce Hero, that frights bis Mistriss, snubs up Kings, 
..and does what he will. X7XX Shaftesbury Charac. (1737) 
III. Misc. v. ii. 271 To censure merely what another Per- 
son writes, to twitch, snap, snub up, or banter, a 1797 Mary 
Wollstonecr. Posth. Whs. (1798) 1. 160 She did not like to 
go to seivice, to be snubbed about, after being her own 
mistress. 

2 . f a. To check or restrain (a thing) ; to pre- 
vent from having free course or development. Obs. 

1583 Babington Commandm, (1590) 251 Euery Christian 
is to take heede..to snub the course of Sathan at the first. 
1592 — Notes Genesis xxxv iii. § 8. 151 Beware we then euer 
of discontent, and snubbe it betimes, a 1624 Bp. M. Smith 
Semi. 186 Wisedome. .snubbeth and crossetb all vnlawfull 
designes. a 1688 Bunyan Christ a Combi. Saviour Wks. 
1853 I. 217 He is boly, and so will snub their lusts. 

to. Naut. and U.S. To check or stop (a rope 
or cable) suddenly while running out ; to stop or 
bring up (a boat, etc.) sharply or suddenly, esp. by 
passing a rope round a post ; to fasten or tie (up). 

(a) 1841 R. H. Dana Seaman's Man. 124 Snub, to check 
a rope suddenly. X867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. , Snubbing 
her , bringing a ship up suddenly with an anchor. 1887 
Century Mag, Aug. 483/2 A deck-hand forward to ‘6nub’ 
her in the locks and take a line to the tow-path. 

(b) 1888 Century Mag. Mar. 660/1 He is taught this by 
being violently snubbed up . . the first two or three times that 
he feels the noose settle round his neck. 1893 Outing'XXNll. 
224/1, 1 kept him snubbed up too closely for him to get a 
start. 1903 A. Adams Log Cowboy x. 153 We took a guy 
line from the wagon and snubbed it to a tree. 

3 . To check the growth of; to shorten ; to cut, 
nip, or break off, the end of (a thing). Now rare. 

16x5 W. Lawson Country Housew. Garden (1626) 33 Either 
snub his top with a nip betwixt your finger and your thumb, 
or with a sharpe knife. X641 H. Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 
77 The yeere was (as yett) but younge, and the field indif- 
ferent good, and not much snubbed. 2704 Ray Creation 1. 
(ed. 4) 96 The Trees., whose Heads and Boughs I have ob- 
serv'd . . to be so snub’d by the Winds, as if their Boughs and 
Leaves had been par’d or shaven off on that side. X83X Jane 
Porter Sir E. Seaward's Narr. I. x6x, I therefore hung the 
handkerchief on the branch of a tree, that I snubbed off short 
for the purpose. x886 5. W. Line. Gloss. 136 You should ha 
putten some salt on, it would ha* snubbed them [re. weeds] 
anyhow. 

b. To make snub-nosed or snub. 

1796 Mod. Gulliver 186 Get snubb’d i' th’ nose— or haply 
singe our beards. 1843 S. Judd Margaret 1. xiv, They 
laughed, and snubbed their noses with their handkerchiefs. 

+ 4 . To cheat or defraud. Obs. 

1694 Echard Plautus 93 For th' old Men ha’ now open’d 
a P assag e for my Tricks to make Incursions, and snub em 
o’ their Mony. 

6. intr. To press bluntly. 

1846 in Thornton Amer. Gloss. (1912) S.V., I felt the cold 
nose of the captain of the band [of sharks] snubbing against 

"i-Ience Smrtobable a. (Cf. Unsnubbable a.) 

1908 L. A.Tollemaciie Old & Odd Mem. 130 So whole, 
somely snubbable as just to stop short of being bores. 

g nu to, 0.2 Now dial, and U.S. [var. of Snob 

0.1] intr. To sob. . 

x6ax T. Bedford Sin unto Death So Hestnveth, strugleth, 
roareth, sobbeth, snubbeth, and ready he is to burst for 
anger. 1671 in Skinner. 1880 Scribner's Mag. J une 300/2, 

I Iieerd her a-cryin’ an 1 a-snubbin , all night. 

Snub-, the stem of Snub 0.1 used in a few 
combs., as f snub-devil, a clergyman {obs. slang)', 
snub-line, -post, U.S. a snubbing-line or -post. 

1783 Grose Diet. Vulg. T„ Snub devil, a parson. 1873 
Knight Diet. Mech. 2231/2 Snub-post, a of but or 
mooring-post on a raft or canal-boat. 1908 H. -Day Ktn^ 
Spruce xxvi. The snub-line down the steep quarter-mile.. 
made a cut-off that doubled the efficiency of the teams. 

Snubbed (snsbd ),ppl. a. [f. Snub v.n 

1 . Checked, restrained ; repressed by snubbing. 
2596 Babington Brief Conf 20 Their snubbed harts would 
call their snubs to remembrance. 1840 Hood Up Rhine 
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228 The snubbed children of a family are often better than 
the spoiled ones. 189s Meredith Amazing Marriage xii, 
O but she was a snubbed young woman last night ! 

2 . Turned up and flattened at the lip. 

1802 H. Martin Helen of Gletiross I. 70 Mr. Isaac now 
saw beyond bis nose, (no great distance, by the bye, for it 
is vulgarly snubbed). 1840 Marrvat Poor Jack viii, His 
nose [was] snubbed. 1862 Borrow Wales cviii, A broad 
face, grey eyes, a snubbed nose [etc.]. 

Snutotoee. In 8 snubee. [f. Snub 0.1] One 
who is snubbed. 

1787 H. Walpole Lett, to C'tess Ossory II. 298 You tell 
me too that I snub and sneer ; I protest I thought I was 
the snubee. 

Snubber (smvbai). [f. Snub 0.1] 

1. One who administers a snub or snubs. 

x86x Sat. Rev, 14 Sept. 269 Either the snubberhas authority 
on his side,, .or perhaps we have given way to enthusiasm, 
and are ’met by ridicule. x88o 1 Ouida ' Moths III. 18 The 
disagreeable snappers and snubbers and snarlers. 

2 . U.S. One who snubs a rope or boat; a device 
for snubbing or checking. 

1833 in Thornton Amer. Gloss. (1912) II. 823 A snubber. . 
snubs the boat when she heaves to on the heel-path shore. 
1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2231/2 Snubber, a cable-stopper. 

Snubbiness (saw bines), [f. Snubby af and 
rt.3] The character or quality of being snubby. 

1828 Lights <$• Shades II. 183 The snubbiness and obstinate 
stupidity of the Irish nose. 1863 Mrs. Gaskell Wives ft 
Daughters xxviii, At last there came a day when Mrs. 
Gibson went beyond her usual negative snubbiness, and., 
was guilty of positive rudeness. 

Snubbing (srurbig), vbl. sb. [f. Snub 

1 . The action of checking, repressing, or re- 
buking, esp. by means of a snub. 

x6oo Surflet Countrie Forme vi. xxii. 778 At the least 
by snubbing and checking of naturall heat. 1693 Bamp- 
field Reply to Wallis 53 Other snubbing of Sunday. .1 re- 
member none, but be often calls the Lords Sabbath by a 
reflecting addition. X768 Goldsm. Good-n. Man rv, I did 
hear him say, a little snubbing, before marriage, would teach 
you to bear it the better afterwards. x86x Sat. Rev. 14 Sept. 
268 By cultivating the art of snubbing, 1876 F. E. Trol- 
lope Charming Fellow III. xxv. 302 The kind-hearted 
little spinster endured a vast amount of snubbing. 

attnb. 1869 Trollope He Knew, etc. xlih (1878) 231 On 
that occasion,.. being in a snubbing humour, [she] had 
snubbed him. 

b. An instance of this. 

1841 J.H. Newman in Apologia (1864)241, 1 have managed 
to take out on mysidemy snubbing’s worth. 2837 S. Osborn 
Quedah xii. 153 They got a severe snubbing for doing so. 
1896 A. J. C. Hare Story Life II. viii. 99, I was more free 
from family snubbings than I had ever been before. 

2 . Naut. and U.S. (See Snub 0.1 2 b.) 

1846 A. Young Naut. Diet. 288 Snubbing, checking or 
easing off a little of a ship's cable or hawser, in order to pre- 
vent a sudden jerk when bringing the vessel up, or on other 
occasions. 1889 A. T. Fask Eyes Thames 69 The snubbing 
of the chain gives a disagreeable jerking which is trying to 
the system. 

b. attnb., as snubbing-line, -post. 

1873 Knight Diet. Mech. 2331/2 Snubbing-line, the line 
on the bow of a canal-boat [etc.], X887 Sei. Amer. 21 May 
326/2 A stout line is carried forward, and the ends are 
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attached . . to snubbing posts. 1888 Century Mag. h 
The high, circular horse-corral, with a snubbing-] 


Mar. 

post 


655/2 „ . 

in the center, xpoo Engineering .Mag. XIX. 665 The 
checking of the snip when afloat is done exclusively by 
snubbing lines. 

SnU’bbing, ppl . tt. [f. Snub z».i] Of the 
nature of a snub ; repressing by a snub or snubs. 

1887 [7 Miss Ingham] Poor Nellie (1888) 120 He hoped 
Adela had not thought his abrupt departure rude and 
snubbing, xgoo Eleanor Glyn Visits Elizabeth (1906) 20, 1 
was not once agreeable, or anything but stiff and snubbing. 
So Sxur'bbingly adv., in a snubbing manner. 
x86x Meredith Evan Harrington I. xi. 205 The chair* 
man welcomed them a trifle snubbingly, 2883 Miss Brough- 
ton Belinda 1. vi, ‘ You never do anything but what you 
wish yourself? ’ asks Rivers snubbingly. 

Snubbish (sno’bij), a. [f. Snub a. and &. 1 ] 

1 . Somewhat snub. 

1828 Ann, Reg., Law Cases 365/2 A short snubbish nose. 
X84ILH. Rogers Ess. (1874) I. vt. 310 His eyes are not so 
prominent as yours, nor is his nose so snubbish. 

2 . Repressive ; inclined to snub. 

1840 Hoo d An Open Question 146 Have we not had enough 
To make Religion sad, and sour, and snubbish 7 
Hence Sn.tr'b'bislily adv. ; Smrbbislmess. 

1840 New Monthly Mag. LVIII. 526 Miss Biggs, .turned 
up her snub-nose more snubbishly. 1848 H. Rogers. Ess. 
(1874) I. vi. 310 He has a strong resemblance to you. .in the 
snubbishness of his nose, 

Snu’btay, rare* 1 , [f. Snub xi.l 4.] Knotty. 
a 1738 M. Mendez Seasons, Summer x in Coll. Poems 
(1770) II. 233 Beneath yon snubby oak's extended shade. 

Snubby (sno’bi), a. 2 [f. Snub a. Cf. Sw. dial. 
snubbug , snubbi, Icel. snubbittr (Norw. snubbutf) 
in same sense.] Somewhat snub; short, stumpy. 

(«) 1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIII. 494 What a snout he turns 
up to the morning air, . .pimpled, snubby, and snorty. x86o 
Geo. Eliot Mill onFloss I. ro8 Her little straight nose, not 
at all snubby. 1894 Sir E. Sullivan Woman 69 If Cleo- 
patra’s nose had been. .a little more snubby or a little more 

%) 1834 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss. s.v„ Wbat a 
snubby point you’ve got to your pencil. 1803 Whitney 
Gayworthys iv.The snubby end of her little freckled nose. 

Snubby (sn»’bi), af if. Snub vf] Inclined 

to snub ; repressing with snubs. 

2867 E. V. B. in Comhill Mag. (1907) Feb. 196 She would 


not understand. She was just a little snubby, I thought. 1 
1880 * F. Anstey ’ Pariah 1. iii, You were so very snubby 
to that poor Mr. Chadwick. 

Snubnerlik : see Snobberdy adv. Obs. 

Snub nose. Also snub-nose. [f. Snub 0.1 

3. Cf. Norw. dial, snubbnos (Ross).] A short 
stumpy nose turned up and flattened at the tip. 

1724 Lend. Gas, No. 6251/3 He is a thick-set Boy, with a 
snub Nose. 1793 Holcroft tr. Lavater's Physiog. xvii. 87 
[I know] the Russians by the snub nose. x8x8 Byron Juan 
1. clx, With prying snub-nose, and small eyes, he stood, Fol- 
lowing Antonia’s motions. 1838 Barham Ser. 1. Hand of 
Glory (1905) 28 The very snore froze. In his very snub aose. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 235 He has a snub nose, and 
projecting eyes. 

SuU*b-nosed ( a. [f. as prec.] Having a 
snub nose. 

X725 Bailey Erasm. Colloq. (1878) I. 44 Can you fancy 
that..Snub-nos’d, Sparrow-mouth'd, Paunch -belly’d Crea- 
ture? 1738 Ann. Reg., Poetry 439 A snub-nos’d dog to fat 
inclin'd. 1775 Sheridan Duenna u. ii, 1 was taught to be- 
lieve you a little black, snub-nosed fellow. 1833 Marryat 
P. Simple (1863) 187 The lieutenant, who was a little snub- 
nosed man, with a pimply face. 1882 Macm. Mag. XLVI. 
126 The snub-nosed effigy on his coins, 
b. In specific names (see quots.). 
cx88o Cassell's Nat.Hist, II. 255 The Short-headed Whale, 
or Snub-nosed Cachalot. 1884 Coues N. Amer. Birds 807 
Simorhynclim cristatellus , . . Snub-nosed Auk. 1891 Cent. 
Diet. s.v. Simenchelys, S, parasiticus, the only species, is 
known as the pug-nosed or snub-nosed eel. 

Hence Sxnr'b-n.oisedn.ess. 

2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 228 The snubnosedness of 
Theaetetus..is characteristic both of him and Socrates. 

+ Snuch. Obs .— 1 [Related to snudge in the same 
way as slutch, smutch, to sludge, smudge .] = 
Snudge sb. 

2379-80 North Plutarch (1595) 135 But in the ende..this 
bribing wretch was forced for to hold a typling booth, most 
like a clowne or snuch. 

+ Sntfddle, 0. Obs .— 1 [perh. an error for 
suddle, but cf. G. schnudeln to snotter, beschnitdeln 
to befoul, etc.] trans. To defile, dirty. 

2662 K. W. Conf Charac. (i860) 87 She's a fine dirty hiero- 
gIip[h]ickofher pigsty recreations, snuddled and kennel ’d 
over with the dirty sackcloth of her gloomy harding. 

Snudge (snvdg), sb. [Cf. Snudge 0.1, and see 
also Snowge, Snuch.] 

1 . A miser, a mean avaricious person, a niggard; 
a sneaking or sponging fellow. Now dial. 

Very common from c 1550 to 1610. 

2345 Ascham Toxoph. 1. (Arb.) 28 Thus youre husbandrie 
me thinke, is more like the life of a couetouse snudge.., 
then the labour of a good husband. 2333 T. Wilson Rhet. 
(2567) 82 Some riche snudges bauyng greate wealthe, go* 
with their hose out at heeles. 2608 Dekicer Work for 
Armourers Wks. (Grosart) IV. 160 Those snudges and 
miserable cormorants that now feede vpon thee. 1677 
Mi£ge Diet. 11. s.v„ A Snudging man, or a Snudge, a man 
that has a curmudging way with him. 1694 Motteux 
Rabeleds v,xv\.(.rj37) 72 The filthy Snudge is., mischievous. 
2877-88 in Cheshire and Sheffield glossaries. 

transf. 2573 G. Harvey Letter-bk . (Camden) 8 He plaid 
the verl snudg then that had so much toning and shoud so 
litle. 1593 — Pierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) IL 254 His- 
tories are no snudges in matters of note. 1600 Deicker 
Fortunaiits 11. ii, O I feare that deitie Hath stolne him 
hence, that snudge his destinie. 

Comb, 2376 T. Newton tr. Lemnie's Complex. 203 b. Who 
Snudgelike to his frend..Not one poore draught thereof 
would send. 1606 Wily Beguiled in Hazl. Dodsley IX. 232, 

I heard your father say that he would marry you to Peter 
Plod-all, that puck-fist, that snudge-snout. 

f 2 . Cant. (See quot.) Obs. (Cf. Snudge 0.2) 

1676 Coles, Snudg^ one that hides himself in a house to 
do mischief, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Snudge, one 
that lurks under a Bed, to watch an opportunity to Rob 
the House. 

Snudge (snedg), vf [Of obscure origin.] 
f L intr. To be miserly, stingy, or saving. Also 
with it. Obs. 

c XS 4 ° Copland Hye Way to Spyttel Ho. 25 That man 
that . . euer is bare, hungry and fndygent, Scrapynge and 
snudgynge without any cease. 1373 Tusser Hush, (1878) 
139 Good husbandry snudgeth, for fear of a dout. 1612 
Florio, Spilorcidre, to grudge, to snudge, to dodge or play 
the slouenlie niggaid or pinch-pennie. 1622 Cotgr. s.v. 
Avoine, To snudge it ; or churlishly to eat all his meat alt 
alone. 

2 . To walk in a stooping or meditative attitude. 
Freq. with along. Now dial. 

2677 Miege Diet. H.S.V., To Snudge about business, alter 
eFien air rampant, commefont les grands avares. 2687 — 
Gt. Fr. Diet. «. s,v,, To Snudge along, or go like an old 
Snudge, or like one whose Head Is full of business. 2828- 
in dial. glossaries (Yorks., Northampt, E. Anglia, Surrey, 
Sussex), 

Hence Smrdging vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1353 T. Wilson Fleet . (1580) 145 Snudgyng wittely re- 
buked. 1 377 Stanyhurst Descr. fret, in Hohnshed (1808) 
VI. 23 Some of his friends, that were snudgingpenie-fathers, 
would take him upverie roughlie for.. his outragious ex- 
penses. 2677 [see Snudge sb. x], 2687 Mi&gb Gt. Fr. Diet. 
n. s.v., A Snudging along, demarche de Fcujuin. *713 
Prior in Bolingbroke's Corresp. (1798) II. 445, I cannot 
imagine how you came to know that snudging boy. 

Snudge (snndg), 0 . 2 Now dial. [Of obscure 
origin: perh. related to Snug •».] intr. To remain 
snug and quiet ; to nestle. 

1633 G. Herbert Temple.Giddinesse iii, Now he will fight 
it out, and to the warres ; Now eat his bread in peace, And 
snudge in quiet. 2633 Vaughan Silex Scint. 1. (2858) 124 
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The Age, the present times are not To anudge in, and em. 
■brace a cot. 1686 F. Spence tr. Saint Eiairemont's Misc, 
PreF. C 3, Tragedy, like the Aristotelian virtue, is to lie 
snudging betwixt them both. 1755 Johnson, To swig-, to 
lie close; to snudge. 18*3- in dial, glossaries (Westm., 
Yorks., Derby, Suffolk). 

t Sntrdgery. Obs. rare -1 , [f. Snudge ,j/>.] 
Miserliness. 

*599 Nashe Lent. Stnffe 3 Those, graybeard huddle, 
dnddles-.were stroke with such stinging temorse of their 
miserable Euclionisme and snudgery. 

Snuff (sn»f), sb 1 Forms : 4-6 snoffe, 5 snof, 
9 dial, snoff; 4-7 snuffa, 7 snuf; 6- snuff. [Of 
obscure origin : G.schnuppe ( + swipe), -which, agrees 
in sense, does not correspond phonetically.] 

I. 1 . That portion of a wick, etc., which is 
partly consumed in the course of burning to give 
light, and in the case of candles requires to be re- 
moved at intervals ; + a candle-end. 

Also Mining, a smift (Gresley, 1883) : cf. Snoff. 

, 138a Wyclif Expel, xxv. 38 Candelquenchers, and . . where 
ihesnoffes ben quenchid. 1398TREVISA Barth. DeP. R. xvm. 
xxxix. (MS. Book), Jif a mare . .smellej? he snoffe of a candel 
sheo casteh here foole. c 1440 Protnp. Pam. 46a/! Snuffe, 
of a candel, muco. 1530 Palsgk. 272/1 Snoffe of a candel!, 
mesche, limignon, lumignon. 1544 Phaer Regim. Lyfe 
(i55l) E iij. Ye must lay to y* nose . . assafetida, or the 
snuffes of candela. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron . III. 2208/2 
Through negligence of a maiden with a candel], the snuffe 
falling m an hundred pounds weight of gunpowder. C1645 
Howell Lett. (1635) IV. xxi. 58 In soar this light goes out 
with an ill-favor'd stench ; But others have a save-all to 
pteserve it from making any snuff at all. <*1687 H. More 
Cant. Remark. Stories (i(58g) 406 Striking the Candle, .and 
afterwards making three Scrapes on the Snuff to put it out. 
1687 Miege Gt. Fr. Diet. 11, Snuff ,.. bout tie Chandelle. 
1705 Addison Italy, Antiq. near Naples 230 A Toich, 
Snuff and all, goes out in a Moment when dipp'd into the 
Vapour. 1756 Phil. Trans. IN. 185 Hence the suffocating 
nature of air impregnated with burnt grease, as from snuffs 
of candles, and the like. 1815 J. Smith Panorama Sci. 4 
Art II. 347 On letting it down again, it will be perfectly 
lighted from the spark of the snuff. 1842 Keightley Notes 
rirg., Georg. 1. 390 The thick snuff which gathers on the 
wick [of the lamp]. 1870 E. Peacock Rat? Skirl. II. 161 
A candle with a long snuff burnt on the table. 

collect, a 1400-50 Bk. Curtate 829 in Babees Bk., Of wax 
pese candels alia. .; po snof of hom dose a-way With close 
sesours. a 1631 Donne Sat. ii. 78 As a thrifty wench, .bar- 
rolling. the droppings^and the snuffe. Of wasting candles. 


« w wasuiic canines. 

Comb. 1733 Lady G. Baillie Househ. Bk. (ign) 381, 2 
Snuff pans. 1758 Franklin Lett. Wk& 1887 III. 8 There 
are also snuffers, a snuflstand, and extinguisher, of steel. 

to. In comparisons, used to describe what is 
faint, feeble, or on the point of extinction. 

*534 More Com/, agst. Trib. it. Wks. 1172/1, 1 can not 
licken my life more metely now than to the snuffe of a 
candle. 1589 Pap/e with Hatchet (1844) 36 A wit worn 
into the socket, twinkling and pinking like the snuffe of a 
candle. *631 Quarles Samson viii, The other are but blasts. 
That faintly blare like Oyle-forsaken snuffes. 1654 Warren 
Unbelievers 252 His Arguments should go out like a snuffe 
of a candle in the socket. 1730 ? Swift Clad- dll in Brown 
Wks. 1755 IV. r. 263 Thy soul, which through thy hide of buff. 
Scarce glimmers like a dying snuff. 1786 Mme. D'Arblay 
Diary 6 Oct., All the poor attendants, .drop off, one after 
another, like so many snuffs of candles. 1869 Trollope He 
JCftsvjy etc. IxxxtXi (1878) 494 Some s&id. , that she was s'ointr 
put lake the snuff of a candle. 

o. fig. or in fig. context (see quo ts. and cf. prec.). 
tSSoHay any Work 39 Why thou vnsauorly snuffe, dost 
S5 e ,, that .! nen k " ow not D - Bridges ? 1601 Shaks. 
Alls Well 1. iu 59 Let me not Hue ..After my flame 
fackes oyle, to be the snuffe Of yonger spirits. 2633 N 
Culverwel Li. Nature 1. xviii. (1661) 166 The limp 
* Moralist may go out in a snuff, a 1680 Charnock 
Attrtd. God (1834) II. 525 Were such filthy snuffs fit of 
themselves to be kindled by., a gospel beam? 1705 tr. 
Bosnians Guinea 410 The Buffet soon trod out the small 
remainder of the Snuff of his Life. 174a Young Nt Th 
vtn. 467 How mean that snuff of glory fortune lights. And 
death puts out I 

d. Used to denote something of no value. 

*778 Miss lBurney Evelina lxxxii, Who.. cares the snuff 
of a candle? 1887 W. S. Gilbf.rt Rtiddigore 11, You don't 
care the snuff or a candle. 

2. The nozzle of a lamp, in which the wick bums. 
1611 Cotgr., Bee de la lampe, the socket, or snuffe of the 
Iampe. 1797 Monthly Mag. III. 507 There is also a little 
portative Jamp, having only one snuff. 

+ 3. A heel-tap ; a portion of a drink left at the 
bottom of a cup. 06s. 

*59* P.Penilessc Wks. (Grosart)II,83 Rather keene 
a ™ ln the bottoms of the glasse to light you to bed 
withall. 2616 R. C. Times' Whistle (1871) 60 Then each 
must haue his bout And drink vp all j to leave a litlesnuffe 
?,?. Petty treason. 4647 [H. Neviue] Parliam. of Ladies 
t tile-p., Either malice, or want of wit, hightned with snoffes 
of Ale or stayned Claret. 1673 O. Walker Kdrn. 11. i. 218 
Unnking many in the same cup ; and many times the snuffs 
left by the former. 1731-8 owift Polite Couv. 163 (Miss 

drink your^nuff 4 G aSS ° f Wine ^' Neveroui . Pray, let me 

jA t C L KS °? Creed ?. r - x * 3f 'J rhe devil still labours 
o glut men.,, then he vents his snuffs or refuse upon them. 

J.J.. 4. fa. To take . . in {the) snuff (or to snuff), 
to take (a matter) amiss, to take offence at, to be 
annoyed or indignant at, to resent. Obs. 

The original reference was no doubt to the unoleasant 
smell proceeding from the smoking snuff of a candle but 
ThI e X» y a S ° have b - e u n associat >on with Snuff sb* or v? 
i^te W W,^P eC1 . al ^ COmm ° i n between t sB° and 1660 

Pope tokeft ^ 463 , A , brute went the 

ln sn “ ffe tL , wdigne tvhsse ] that this truce 
Was made. 2570 Foxs A, 4 M, 2281/1 This matter the 


Justice tooko sore to snuffe, and was very angry, # 1579 W. 
Wilkinson Confut. Bam, Love 41 Hee..taketh it greatly 
in the snuffe, that his stuffe.. should be brought to ligjht. 
1617 Moryson I tin. m. 28 Englishmen, especially being 
young and unexperienced, are apt to take all things in 
snuffe. 2661 Pepys Diary 6 Oct.j Mr. Mills.., I expect, 
should take it in snuffe that my wife did not come to his 
child’s christening the other day. 2726 T. Ward Eng. 
Reform. 229 Pray take it not, you old Cur-mudgeon, So 
much in snuff and evil dudgeon. 

b. To take snuff, to take offence or umbrage 
(at a thing). Obs. exc. arch. 

In quot. 2822 associated with Snuff sSP (cf. Pepper sb. 4b). 
1565 Allen Defence Pnrg. xiv. 262 Adrius, . .taking snoffe 
that he could not get a bisshoprike, fell in to the haeresy of 
Arius. 2597 Beard Theatre God’s Judgem. (1622) 195 The 
yonker taking snuffe thereat, Why (said hee) takest thou 
thought for me ? 2610 Holland Camden’s Brit. 11. 211 

Which the Manksmen hearing, tooke such a snuffe and 
indignation thereat that they sent for Olave. *640 Fuller 
Joseph's Coat (2867) 52 Let us heed how we take snuff at the 
simplicity of God's ordinance. 260a R. L’Estbange Fables 
1. clioixv. 156 Jupiter took Snuff at the Contempt, and 
Punish’d him for't. 1735 New Cant. Diet, s.v., To take 
Snuff, to take Pet. [x8ax Scott Ktnihn. i, But take no 
snuff in the nose about it. 1876 G. H. Kingsley Short 4 
Trav. (1900) 322 With hearty hoping that Noith Britons 
will not take huffe nor snuffe at these kindly criticisms.] 

5. A fit of indignation ; a huff, pet, rage, passion. 
Used with a, the, or without article. Now Sc. 

(a) 2593 Greene Upst. Courtier Wks. (Grosart) XI. 279 
These were going away in a snuff, for beeing thus plainly 
taunted. 2605 Shaks. Lear in. i. 26 Either in snuffes, and 
packings of the Dukes, Or the hard Reine which both of 
them hath borne Against the old kinde King, c 2620 Bp. 
Hall Contempt, 0 . T. xiv. (1628) 2145 Abners duty.. not 
to flye out in a snuffe. 

(£) 2607 S. Collins Serm. (2608) 184 Smothering the talent 
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tJAiut *vva * aria xy ucfruj * iiiiu lucy 

up in snuffe to bed without taking any manner of leave of 
them, 

(c) 1886 Stevenson Kidnapped iii. 18 Diunae fly up in the 
snuff at me. 2898 Cobban Angel of Covenant xi. 124 The 
mighty high snuff and dudgeon ye gaed aff wi*. 
f 6. at/rib. Angry, violent. Obs.~ l 
158a _ Stanyhurst /Ends 11. (Arb.) 68 Now me the 
Myrmidones for captiue prisoner hold not, Nor steine snuff 
Dolopans. 

Snuff (snof), sb. 2 Also 6-^ snuffe. [f. Snupf 
». 2 Cf. MDu. and Du. snuf, snof snuffing, 
snuffling, cold in the head, scent (of a thing), G. 
schntff scent, nose, LG. sniiff nose, snout; also 
MDu. snuff, snuyj, LG. snff snuffing, snuffles.] 
1. An (or the) act of snuffing, esp. as an expres- 
sion of contempt or disdain. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. jo Other (percbaunce) with a proud 
snuffe will disdain this litle. 1593 Abp. Bancroft Daunger- 
ous Positions IV. m. 140 These points are. .passed ouer with 
a snuffe, and with great disdaine. 2620 Gaule Holy Mad • 
titsseig8 Nought but a glance, a puffe, a snuffe, a frown. 
1809 Malkin Gil Bias iv. viii. p 9 That hound-like snuff at 
an ill construction, with which the devil has armed the 
noses of the most charitable. 2840 Hood Up Rhine 178 
Ere a horrible reek.. Set the dogs on the snuff. 1840 C. 
Dronte Shirley viii, His nostrils emitted a derisive and 
defiant snuflf. 18 66 [see Snivel sb. 4J 

b. A persistent snuffling ; a disease in sheep. 
a 2585 Montgomerie Blyting 30B The snuff and the snoire. 
the chaud-peece, the chanker. 2903 Westm. Gas. 13 June 
xo/a A sheep affected soon becomes thin and languid, and 
its painful snuffling has led farmers to call the disease * snuff’. 
1 2. A p aff, blast. Obs. 

*6*3j- Davies (Heref.) Muse's Tears Wks. (Grosart) I. 
25/1 Then, let Fates Snuffes and Puffes as winds of Grace, 
Serene the Heauen of your Maiestick Face. 2643 D. 
Rogers Naaman 439 Though it lye long in the moulds by 
reason of cold snuffes of weather, 

3. Smell, odour, scent. 

1763 Stukeley Pdleeogr. Sacr. 93 The immortal, the 
eternal,, .wants not the snuflf of mortal incense, for his, but 
s , akes L. Ifj 44 Hood The Turtles 34 All w faffs, 
and sniffs, and puffs, and snuffs, From metals, minerals, and 
ayewood stuffs. 

4. An inhalation, a sniff, ^something, 

i8za Galt Sir A. Wylie Ixxv, Take a snuflf of caller air 
on the brow of the hilh 185a Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. 
252 One snuff of ( anything disagreeable being., sufficient to 
put an end to all her earthly trials. 

Suuff (snof), sb. 3 [prob. ad, Du. and Flem. 
snuf or snuif (WFris, snff) in the same sense, 
app. an abbreviation of snuiftabak (cf. LG. snuv- 
tobak, G. schnupfiabak, for which Swiss dial, has 
schnupf, schnopf ) ; cf. prec. and Snuff vP] 

1. A preparation of powdered tobacco for in- 
haling through the nostrils. 

The practice of taking snuff appears to have become 
fashionable about 1680, but pievailed earlier in Ireland 
and Scotland (see Smutchin and Sneezing vbl. sb. 2 bl 

D Arblay Camilla III. 142 She perceived him a few 
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Lauoul (1842) I. 307 Their snuflf is a dry and fine Dowder 
like Scotch snuff. *837 Dickens Pickwf ii, He tools snuff 
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fig. 2729 D'URrEY Pills V, 90 A Wench. .Gave Snuff to 
me, Out of her Placket box. 2819 Shelley Peter Bell 3rd 
iii. xix. 3 Sometimes the poor are damned indeed To take . . 
Cobbett's snuff, revenge. 

to. Any powder used like snuff, esp. for medical 
purposes; a sternutatory or errhine. rare. 

1862 S. Thomson Wild Bl. in. (ed. 4) 306 Of one, the 
sneeze-wort yarrow (Achillea ptarmica), the leaves.. are 
used as a snuff in head affections. 


,, sneerd 

and tuke a snuff. 1818 Scorr Hrt. Midi. Prol., I will 
enrich.. thy nose with a snuff from my mull. 2863 A. If. 
Charteris Life Robertson x. 308 A snuff between his finger 
and thumb which he had no time to take. 1897 Prydd 
Queer Folk Fife 87 In his excitement he took four or five 
snuffs consecutively. 

b. Used to denote something of small value. 

2809 Donaldson Poems 72 My memory, man, 's no worth 

a snuff. 2844 W ; Cross Disruption xviii, I wadna gie a 
snuff for _ony minister but a parish minister. 2882 W. 
Walker in Edwards Mod. Sc. Poets Scr. m. 106 They'll 
care nae a snuflf though grim poverty shake ye. 

c. A pinch, a very small quantity, 4 / something. 

2843 J. Aiton Domcsi, Earn. 258 Put a snuff of the 

carbonate of soda into the broth pot when it first conies to 
boil. 2883 Cassell’s Bk. Sports 4 Pastimes 50 A .snuff of 
sand, or tuft of grass, to give the requisite elevation. 

3. In colloquial phrases : a. Up to snuff, know- 
ing, sharp, not easily deceived. Also allrib. 

2821 Poole Hamlet Trav . it. i, lie knows welt enouqh 
The game we’re after: Zooks, he's up to snuff. 2823 Khan 
Grose's Diet. Vulg. T. s.v. Up, Up to snuff, and a pine. It 
above it. 2848 Dickens Dombey xxxi, An iip-to-smiif old 
vagabond. 2879 Howells L. Aroostook xxii, You American 
ladies are so— up to snuff, as you say. 

b. To beat to stuff, to beat utterly. 

2829 Blackw. Mag, V. 638 All other Colleges, thou beat’st 
to snuff. 

c. In high snuff, in high feather; elated. 

2840 R. II. Dana Bcf. Mast xvi. The Sandwich-Islanders 
rode down, and were in 1 high snuff'. 

d. To give (one) snuff, to deal sharply or 
severely with ; to punish. 

1890 [R. C. Leiimann] Harry Fludycr 30 He rather gave 
me snuff about my extravagance. 2896 Baden-Powei r, 
Matabele Campaign vii, Then with eaget haste.. he dashed 
up the rocks to ‘give the nigger snuff’. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as sniff-bottle, - colour , 
hand, -handkerchief, - mundimgus , -rasp, -shop, 
-spoon, -stick, -work) obj. and obj. gen., as snuff- 
grinder, -maker, -manufacturer, - merchant , -taker, 
-taking, -using) instrumental and parasynthetic, as 
snuff-clad, -headed, - stained ; similative, as snuff- 
brown. Also Snuff-box, -coloured, etc. 

1884 Gilmour Mongols 90 After “snuff bottles had been 
exchanged. 1818 Scott Hrt . Midi. Prol., A new coat 
(“snuff-brown, and with metal buttons). 1857 Livingstone 
Jrav t *vn. 319 He had on a snuff-brown coat 1700 
Wolcot (P. Pindar) Elegy to Afollo Wks. 2812 II. 278 In 
proud disdain their “snuff-clad noses rise. 1698 Phil. 
g x - 46* Down of a dark yellowish “Snuif Colour. 
? V. v AR ?.X! n Longman's Mag.l-aly 256 Her dress atul 
c M dren were mostly or faded snuff-colour. 2763 
A\? la£ C J- 11 !? 337 /i He next took up salt with the fingeT 
and thum b of his *snuff hand. 1695 Motteux tr. St. O Ion's 
Morocco 65 His Face muffled up m a “Snuff-Handkerchief, 
of a dirty hue. [2722 Swift Jrnl. to Stella 4 May, I have 
been a mighty handkerchief-monger, and have bought 
abundance of snuff ones since I have left off taking snuff] 
1849 Zoologist VII. 2393 The pochaid is a ' “snuff-headed 
wigeon . 2683 Loud. Gas. No. 2800/4 “Snuffmaker and 
Perfumer. 1764 Ann. Reg. 108 A dreadful fire broke out 
m the workshop of a snuff-maker. 2822 (title), The British 
and t-'oiourman’s Guide. 
*818 Scott Hrt. Midl. xxxv, My worthy “snuff-merchant. 
UT n- E vr^ w , rf ‘ m " u * 1006 A “ er h'had ministred a I lose 

^L,i S TT Uff ' M A nd G nfi S s ’ » h,s Nose - >7** Swift Wks. 
(1824) n.407 A fine “snuff-rasp of ivory. 1859 Fairholt 
tobacco (1876) 244 A similar snuff-rasp to this. 1767 S. 

onJof th N hl W J* er **• 19 ,?’ 1 had recruited myseff at 

one of the best “snuff. shops m Bruges. 1802 Edin. Rev. I. 
209 Doomed to quiet repose m a snuff-sbop. 1802 Rim a 
Haggard Aadaxx. 166 Watching tiie two of them ovei the 
edge of my snuff-spoon. 2792 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Magpie 
Tn. '^ ks ‘ r? 12 - 11 ), 473 Wuh “siuiff-stain'd neckcloth. 

in 7 heJ^nnth E 43 Sbe bad a “snufr-stick 

ln her mouth. 1710 Jailer No. 141 r 6 The Whctler is 

th ed *l r i fre ? h himself every moment with a liquor, 

Reminisf ™sfot Si? l8S7 E ’ 11 Ra “ say 
i7« Asb‘ ''ill.Jr fi* Tbe mveterate snuff-taker. 

2775 Ash, hnnff-takmg, the act or practice of taking 
snuff *2 x797 m. Eneycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVII. 565 Allowing 
16 hours to a snuff- taking day. 2802 Southey Lett. (1856) 
i. 174 As I have written a reasoning defence of snuff- 
taking. 1823 Examiner 17 May 318/1 Tbe leader has 
heard of his inordinate snuff-takings. 1886 Pall Mall /; 

10 Aug. 11/3 “Snuff-using.. is on the decline. 2822 J 
(l - 8zl) *59 No Tobacco Stalks or 
Snuff-work allowed to be impoi ted on penalty of forfeiture. 

o. Special combs. : snuff-bean, the tonka-bean, 
use ~. , r scenting snuff ; one of these kept in a 
smilt-box for this purpose; snuff-dipper US. 
(see quot. 1859 ); a lso snuff-dipping ; snuffman, 
a dealer in snuff; snuff-paper (in contemptuous 
use), bank-notes ; snuff-swab US. (see quot.). 

a *fv "'Pial. Diet, s.v„ In the corner o' bis mull there 

aye lay buned a scentit “snuff-bean. 2859 Bartlett Diet. 
Amer. (ed. 2, 424 "Isnuff-dipper, one who makes a practice 
of chewing snuff. 2896 Amor. Missionary Ott 3 VOne 

veam ^ore th^f tten?y 

Jv** 8, vile habit of “snuff-dipping. 1733 Land. 

Gas. No. 6195/7 Abraham Carcas,, . ‘Sauflraaa. 285 * 



SNUFF. 


SNUFFER. 


Savage R. Mcdlicoii in. i, The shop of a snuffman of the 
present day. 2826 Scott Mai. Malagr. iii. 8 The want of 
gold, to supply the place of that *snuff-paper of yours. 
187a De Vers Americanisms 63 The dipping-stick is also 
called *snu(T-swab. 

Snuff, int. Sc. = Stum int. 

2735 Ramsay Gcnile Shtph . 11. i, Spin ! Snuff 1 — Gae break 
your wheel. 1807-10 R. Tannaiiill Poems (1846) 21 Toot, 
snuff ! 'bout news ye needna be sae thrang. 

Snuff (snsaf), 0.1 Also 5-6 snofFe, 6-7 snuffe. 
[f. Snuff sbX LG. snitppen, G. schnuppen , , aie 
used as in sense 1 .] ' 

1. trans. To free (a candle, wick, etc.) from the 
snuff, by pinching or cutting this off, or removing 
it with a special instrument. 

c 1450 in Aungier Syou (1840) 367 To lyghte and quenche 
the tapers and candles, and snolfe them. 1465 Matin. # 
Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 492 Item, the same day my master 
bowt a snoffer to snoffe wyth candeles. 1530 Palsgr. 724/1 
Snoffe the candell, I can nat se to write els. 1573 R. Lever 
in Luckombe Hut. Print. (1771) 111 The first fighteth the 
candle.. and the second doth but snuff it. 1652 N. Culveh- 
wkl Lt. Nature 1. ii. (1661) 9 Some unskilful ones, while 
they go about to snuff the Candle,.. put it out, 1891 T. 
Birch Life Boyle B.’s Wks. 1772 I. p. cxxxiv, When the 
candles ate newly snuffed and so the light increased. 1753 
Hanway Trav. in. xxxtii. (1762) 1 . 151 In the middle of the 
room, .was one large wax-candle ; which they snuffed with 
scissers. 1793 Phil. Trans. LXXXIV. 100 The candle 
being occasionally snuffed when it appealed to stand in need 
of it. 18x5 J. Smith Panorama Sci, fi Art II. 316 The 
candle or lamp, .should have a thick wick, which should be 
snuffed clean. 1841 Dickens Bam. Ritdge x, John, .placed 
a pair of .candlesticks on the table, and snuffed the lighu 
they held. 1887 T. A. Trollope What I remember I. i. 
26 Two tallow candles, requiiing to be snuffed by snuffers 
lying in a little plated tray. 

absol. 1837 Hey wood Pleas. Dial. Wks. 1874 VI. 321 To 
clcare the taper, if you snuffe too deepe, Outgoes the light, 
b. fig. To make clearer or brighter ; to purge. 
*574 Hellowes Gucuara's Fain. Ep. (1377) 35s It shall 
not be ouermuch . . euerie weeke . . once or twice to purge and 
snuffe the soule. 1577 tr. Ballinger's Decades (1592) 348 
The ministers of Christ must be. .throughly snuffed from 
all affections of the flesh. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 1. v. 
22 By exact definitions first snuffed, and purged fiom 
ambiguity, a 1715 Halifax On C’tess Dowager of *** 5 
Mopsa..Sets up for charming, in her fading days; Snuffs 
her dim eyes to give one parting. blow. 

0 . To suppress temporarily. rare -1 . 

1830 Fuller Pisgah u x. 33 The Babylonish captivity 
did onely snuffe Judah for seventy years. 

2. With out : + a. To lemove by snuffing. Obs. 
C1430 Wycliffitc Bible Exod. xxv. 38 Where tho thingis, 

that ben snottid \v.r. snuffid] out, ben quenchid. 

b. To extinguish, put out ; to cause to go out 
or disappear from sight. 

1687 Milge Gt. Fr. Diet, n, To snuff out the Candle. 
*818 Byron Juan xr. lx, ’Tis strange the mind, that fiery 
particle, Should let itself be snuff d out by an article. 1841 
Dickens Barn. Fudge iii, Slight yellow specks, that seemed 
to be rapidly snuffed out one by one. 1890 Science-Gossip 
XXVI. 271 During these occultations the light of the star 
is instantaneously snuffed out, as it were, when overtaken 
by the moon’s limb 

c. To eclipse, efface, wipe out. 

1832 Hawker Diary (1893) II. 340, I hope to see the 
Minid snuffed out, no matter by whom. 1873 C. M. Davies 
Unorthodox London I. 46 At first the attempt was made 
to ‘ snuff out ’ ‘ The Sling and the Stone ’. 1874 L. Stephen 
Hours in Libr. (1892) II. v. 149 A silly coxcombry to be., 
snuffed out by the worldly cynicism of the new generation. 

3. inir. With out : To die. slang or colloq. 

1865 Slang Did. 239 Snuff out, to die. 1893 A. C. Bick- 

nell Trav. N. Queensland xxi. 186 The old man was very 
feeble, and looked like snuffing out before he had completed 


his story. 

b. Willi it : « prec. slang. 

1885 Sims Rogues fy Vagabonds iv. 21 Josh Heckett isn’t 
going to snuff it just for a crack on the head. 1896 Daily 
News 26 Mar. 6/4, I have the pleasure to inform you that 
your mother-in-law snuffed it. 

Snuff (sn»f)> Also 6 snoffe, 6-7 snuffe. 
[prob. ad. MDu. snoffen , snuffen to snuffle, etc., 
corresponding to G. dial, schnuffen , f schniiffen 
(cf. also LG. and MHG. snlifen, G. schnaufen ), 
either of imitative origin, or related to MDu. 
smeven, etc. : see Snuve 0. In sense 8 perhaps 
directly from Snub 1 if jA 3 ] 

I. trans. 1. To draw up or in through the 
nostrils by the action of inhalation. 

1327 Andrew Erunswyke's Distyll. Waters Div, The 
same water snuffed upward in the nose is very good to 
puryfye the hede. 1333 Eden Decades (Arb.) iot Snuffinge 
vp into theyr nosetluyls the pouder. 1579 E. K. Gloss. 
Spenser's Sheph. Lai. Feb. 75 Venteth, snuffetli in the wind. 
x6o8 D. T. Ess. Pol. <5- Mor. 59 b, Foi euen so likewise may 
those little Atomies be snuff vp with the ayre. 1832 tr. 
Bruei’s Praxis Med. 151 We will make a powder.. and 
snuffe this vp into the nose. 1697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 6S1 
The Juice of this Weed being snuft up the Nose, is good to 
make one sneeze. 1746 Berkeley Sec. Let. Tar-water 
Sis Tar- water hath been snuffed up the nostrils. 178a 
Miss Burney Cecilia ix. i, Then I take a walk.. and snuff 
in a little fresh country air. 1818 Scott Rob Roy xxv in, 
Snuffing up his breath through his nose. 187a Huxley 
Physiol viii. 197 When we wish to perceive a faint odour 
more distinctly, we sniff, or snuff up the air. . 

fig 1620 H. Burton Truth's Triumph 224. These Ponti- 
Allans., snuffing vp the winde of ' vaine opinions. 1639 G. 
Daniel Vervic. 48 s Like to those Who put on Sullen lookes, 
and grumble short, Who Snuffe poore Women vp, with a 
hot Nose. 
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1 2. To inhale, draw up, into or through the 

nostrils. 

j To snuff pepper ; see Pepper sb. 4 b. 

1347 Boordk Brev. Health § 264 The pouder of Peper. . 
snuft or blowen into the nose doth make quyeke sternuta- 
cions. 1615 Rowlands Melancholie Knt. 13 Snuffe some 
into your nostrils till you neese. 1842 H. More Song of 
Soul in. 1. xxix, The nostrills snuff perfumed wind. 1726 
Pope Odyss. xix. 508 The pack impatient snuff the tainted 
gale. 1774 Niciiolls in Corresp. w. Gray (1843) 175 Theie 
I snuffed once more the fragrance of that air. 1814 Scott 
Wav. xxxviii, The leading Highlander snuffed the wind 
like a setting spaniel. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 
239 The Persian merchants stood and snuffed the scent Of 
frankincense. 

fig. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby ix. vi. 323 They snuffed the 
factious air, and felt the coming storm, 
b. To draw out by snuffing, rare -1 . 

*648 Hexham h, Snuyven, ofte snuffen , to Snuffe out the 
Snot or Filth out of ones Nose, 
f 3. To clear (the nose) by inhalation. Obs. 

1561 Hollybush Horn. Apoth. 3 If he can not snoffe his 
nose, 1633 Urquhart Rabelais 1. xx, Master Janotus with 
his Adherents vowed never to blow or snuffe their noses, 
until judgement were given. 

4. To detect, perceive, or anticipate, by inhaling 
the odour of. Also freq._/ff. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 319 The Cow. .from, afar can 
find The Change of Heav’n, and snuffs it in the Wind. 
a 1763 Shenstone Elegies xxit. 82 E'en now the villain 
snuffs his wonted prey. 1790 P. Francis in Four C. Eng. 
Lett. (1880) 307, 2 snuff it [ 1 . e. mischief] in the wind. I 
taste it alieady. 1810 Southey Kehama vl i. What if the 
hungry tiger . . Should snuff his banquet nigh ? 1830 Gen. 

P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) I. 287 Tne high church and the 
tories snuff the possibility of another revolutionary war. 
1883 W. C. Baldwin Afr. Hunting ii, 41 The old bull 
snuffed danger in the wind. 

5. To smell at, examine by smelling. 

*8S9 Brown Rab Fr. § ix He [a dog] .snuffed him all 
over. 2874 Blackie Self Cult. 29 Like the racing of some 
little dog about the moor, snuffing everything and catching 
nothing. 1888 T. Frost Country Journalist iii. 34 He 
observed a dog. .snuff the earth at the edge of the swampy 
giound. 

II. intr. 0. To draw air, etc., into the nostrils 
by an effort of inhalation; to do this in order to 
smell something. Also const, after, at. 

a. 1330 Palsgr. 724/x, I snoffe, as a man doth, or a horse, 
jt reniffle. Herke now he snoffeth. 1333 Coverdalk 
Jcr. ii. 23 Like a wilde Asse. .that snoffeth and bloweth. 

/ 3 . exs 30 Ld. Berners Art A. Lyt. Biyt. (1814) 163 Than 
sir Isembarte.. snuffed in the nose, and bette togyder his 
teth. 1333 Respublica iii. iv. 77s Come the devill, yf hym 
luste, staring and snuffing. 1614 B. Jonson Bart. Fair 
11. v, Go, snuffe after your brothers bitch. 1672 Villiers 
(Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal 1. (Arb.) 43 So Boar and Sow, 
when any storm is nigh, Snuff up, and smell it gath’ring 
in the Skie. <21720 Sewel Hist. Quakers (2795) II. vii. 
61 But the bull snuffing, went a little back, a 1781 Caw- 
thorne Antiquarians 283 Quick to his side he files amain, 
And peeps, and snuffs, and peeps again. 1828 Scott 
Woodst. iii, The good hound. .continued to snuff around 
Joseph Tomkins’s cloak. 1863 W. C. Baldwin Afr. Hunt- 
ing ix. 389 He elevated head and tail, snuffed, trotted, and 
snorted. 1879 Beerbohm Patagonia iv. 61 , 1 woke, roused 
by some horse which, .was snuffing at me curiously, 
b. Const, up one’s nose. 

171410 Addison LoverNo.io, Hewill also snuffuphis nose 
and spit it out as he eats. 2741 Chesterf. Lett. 23 July, 
Tricks such as snuffing up bis nose. 2736 C. Smart tr. 
Horace, Sat. n. vii. (1826) II. 281 , 1 am easily seduced by 
my appetite ; I snuff up my nose at a savoury smell. 

7. To express scorn, disdain, or contempt by 
snuffing; to sniff. Freq. const, at a thing or 
person. Now rare or Obs. 

(«) 1344 Phaer BA. Childr. (1553) Aij, Suche..will doo 
nothinge but detract and iudge other, snuffing at all that 
offendeth the noses. 1573 Gascoigne Glasse of Govt. Wks. 
1910 II. 6g That one being ignorant of that others punish- 
ment, shall never grudge or snuffe at the same. 1643 Lis- 
inore Papers Ser. 11. (1888) V. 133 Being snuffed at by some 

f reat ones, none of the rest wold signe. 1677 Gilpin Demonol. 

acres (1867) 107 Satan first presented these services as a 
wearisome burden, then they snuffed at them. 

(b) 1367 Drant Horace, Ep. De Ane Poet. A vij, The 
noble, honorable rytehe.. will snuffe, and take it peper in 
the nose. 1379 Tomson Calvin's berm, Tim. 61/3 Curssed 
shall he be, that shal dare to snuffe against his creator, 2607 
Hieron Whs. I. 332 When the word of God is preached,. . 
many worldlings begin by and by to snuffe. 1674 Bunyan 
Christ. Behaviour NY'S, 2832 II. 568 It argueth pride when 
. .thou snuffest and givest way to thy spirit to be peevish. 
2809 Malkin Gil Bias xii. vi. (Rtldg.) 431 If any of my ac- 
quaintance should snuff or snigger when they call me Don. 

8 . To inhale powdered tobacco ; to take snuff. 
1723 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. iii. ii. Prol., The auld anes 
think it best. .to. .Snuff, crack, and take their rest, 1826 
Disraeli V. Grey v. ir, ‘Do you snuff?’ and here he ex- 
tended to Vivian a gold box. 2838 E. B. Ramsay Reminisc. 
Scot. Life if- Char, v, 1 hope you do not let him snuff so 
much as he did. 2881 Du Chaillu Land Midnight Sun II. 
92 The men and women smoked and snuffed a great deal. 

Snuff, 0.3 Cant. [f. Snuff sb.% i.] intr. Ho 
blind (a shopkeeper) with snuff in order to steal. 
1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet. s.v. Snuffing. 

Snuff, 0 A techn. [Of obscure origin,] trans. To 
smooth (leather) in the process of currying. 

1897 C. T. Davis Manuf. Leather 429 The leather is then 
set out either by machine or hand, and hung to dry, and 
when dry. .is taken down and snuffed with a buffing slicker. 
Snuff-box. [Snuff sbfi i.] 

1. A box for holding snuff, usually small enough 
to be cartied in the pocket. 


I 2687 MiSge Gt. Fr. Did. 11, A Snuff-box, une TalcetUre, 

[ 1707 Reft, upon Ridicule 207 The Snuff-boxes she has in 
Pockets, and the Profusion she makes of Snuff. 2712 ‘ J. 
Distaff 1 Char. Don Sacheverellio 4 , 1 have heard the Lid 
of a Beau's Snuff-Box crack in his Pocket 1788 Mme. 
D’ Arblay Diary 25 J uly. She had brought the Queen’s snuff- 
box, to be filled with some snuff. 2837 Dickens Pick tu. ii, 
Colonel Bulder and Sir Thomas Clubber exchanged snuff- 
boxes. 2848 M c Culloch Brit. Empire (2834) I. 293 Those 
beautifully jointed and varnished wooden snuff-boxes, long 
in universal demand. 288a Sergt. Ballantine Exper. xxi if 
eat The owner of the snuff-box is the proprietor of the hall. 

Tb. Musical snuff-box , one fitted with mechanism 
capable of playing tunes. 

2825 T. Hook Sayings Ser. 11. Passion <$• Princ. ix. III. 
239 It was actually handed round the room like a musical 
snuff-box, or any other indifferent trinket. 2833 R. S. 
Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour 1 , The child, who had been 
wound up like a musical snuff-box, then went off as follows. 
2882 Grove's Did. Music III. 542. 

c. A puff-ball or similar fungus; usually devils' 
snuff-box (see Devil sb. 25 c.). 

2883- in Hampshire and Somerset glossaries. 

2. slang. The nose. 

2833 ' C. Bede ’ Verdant Green r. xvi, There’s a crack on 
your snuff-box. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as snuff-box maker, paint- 
ing, wright ; snuff-box bean, a species of sea- 
bean used medicinally, or the plant producing 
this ; snuff-box gourd, a species of JLagenaria. 

2724 Lond. Gaz. No. 5268/10 Snuff-box-maker. 2763 H. 
Walpole Lett. (1840) V. 68 Snuff-box-wrights, milliners, &c. 
2884 Atheneenm 9 Aug. 183/3 After a trial of snuff-box 
painting at Mauchline, Leitch came to London. 2884 De 
Candolle's Ortg. Cultivated PI. 245 Other less common 
varieties have a flattened, very small fruit, like the snuff- 
box gourd. 

Hence Snu'ff-boxex, a seller of snuff-boxes. 
a 2872 De Morgan Budget Parad. (1872) 233 Fifty years 
ago a fashionable snuff-boxer would be under inducement 
. . to have a stock with very objectionable pictures. 

Snuff-coloured, a. [Snuff sbfi 1 .] Of the 
colour of snuff; brown, brownish. 

Cf. snuff-colour s.v. Snuff sb. 3 4. 

2787 Latham Suppl. Gen. Syu. Birds 1 . 229 Snuff-coloured 
Creeper. . . The head, neck, and hack, are of a deep cinnamon, 
or snuff-colour. 2803 Syd. Smith Dclpkine Wks. 1859 I. 
45 A grave old gentleman, in a peruke and snuff-coloured 
clothes. 2860 All Year Round No. 65. 351 A man in a high 
and long snuff-coloured coat. i8qz E. Reeves Homevo, 
Bound 80 Dressed in deep snuff-coloured trousers and loose 
blouse or coat. 

Suuff-dish. [Snuff sbfi 1 .] A dish to hold 
the snuff of candles or lamps ; a snuffer-tray. 

1560 Bible (Geneva) Exod. xxxvii. 23 And he made for it 
seuen lampes with ye snuffers, & snufdishes thereof of pure 
gold. 2611 — Exod. xxv. 38 And the tongs thereof! and 
the snuffe dishes therof shalbe of pure gold. 1667 Pefys 
Diary 2 Feb., This night comes home my new silver snuffe- 
dish, which I do give myself for my closet. 1707 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 4379/4 One Pair of Snuffers and Snuff Dish. 1800 Mah, 
Edgeworth Parent's Assist. (1832) II. 207, I was hunting 
for the snuff-dish ; as I knew it must be for candles. 

Snuffer 1 (sntrfai). Also 5-6 snoffer. [f. 

Snuff 0. 1 ] 

1. An instrument used for snuffing, or snuffing 
out, candles, etc. In later use only in plur. foxm 
(also a pair of snuffers). 

a. 146s Mann. $ Honseh. Exp. (Roxb.) 492 Item, the 
same day my master bowt a snoffer to snoffe wyth candeles. 
1317-8 Rec. St. Mary at Hill (1905) 296 Paid . . for Snoffers 
of plate for to put owte the tapurs. 1335 Coverdale Exod. 
xxv. 38 Snoffers and out quenchers of pure golde. 2374 
Churchw. A cc. St. Edmunds, Sarurn (Wilts. Rec. Soc.) 82 
The makynge of the Snoffer to serve candelles in the churche. 

( 3 , 2338 Elyot, Evtundorium, an instrumente [etc.]. . , a 
snuffer. 2596 Harington Metam. Ajax (1814) 106 Like 
to the snuffers or extinguishers wherewith we put out a 
candle. 2656 W. Du Gard tr .Cometiius' Gate Lat. Uni. 225 
The snuffers ready at hand, to snuff the wick ever and anon. 
1687 Chernock in Magd. Coll. (O.H.S.) 232 Why did you 
tear the Buttery book with the snuffers ? 2747 Franklin 
Lett. Wks, 1887 II. 72 We light candles, just blown out, by 
drawing a spark among the smoke between the wire ana 
snuffers. 2764 J. Ferguson Led iii. .33 To this kind of 
lever may be reduced several sorts of instruments, such as 
scissars, pinchers, snuffers, i860 Mayhew Upper Rhine 
Introd. 3 Here it is that our eyes are still cheered with the 
sight of a pair of snuffers. 2883 Athenseum 7 Feb, 189 In 
[Hogarth’s] * Night ’ the small man . .is known by thesnuflers 
hanging at his girdle to be a drawer at a tavern. 
fig. 2630 Lennard tr. Charrou's Wisd. 1. Pref. 6 Sounding 
him to the quick, entring into him with a candle and a 
snuffer. 2643 Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 77 If these Lights 
grow dim, there is a Trienniall Snuffer for them. 2827 Hare 
Guesses Ser. 1. (1873) 10 A critic should be a pair of snuffers. 
He is oftener an extinguisher. 

b, transf. The finger and thumb as used for 
clearing or wiping the nose. 

1843 Marryat M. Violet xxvii, Employing.. the pair ot 
snuffers which natural instinct has supplied him with. 

2. One who snuffs candles. (Of. Canjdle-snuf- 

ffe a.) 

262* Cotgr., Moucheur, a snyter, wiper, snuffer. 1733-7 
Boyer Did. Royal 1. s.v. Moucheur, The Snuffer, He 
that snuffs the Candles at the Play-house. 1762 Churchill 
Rose tad Poems 1769 I. 14 Then came .. snuffer, sweeper, 
shifter, soldier, mute. 176a Foote Orator 1. Wks. 1799 
1 . 1 91 What is all this business about here? Snuffer. Can’t 
say, Sir. 1824 W. Wilson Hist. Dissent. Churches iv. 78 
Betty Gray had been a snuffer of candles at the playhouse. 

3. attrib. and Comb, (in sense 1 ), as snuffer(s)- 
dish , -pan, -tray ; snuffers-maker. 

43 — a 
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SNUFFLY. 


BLUFFER. 


1677 Loud. Gaz. No. 1260/4TWO large silver Candlesticks, 
and Snuffer Pan. *686 Ibid. No. 3203/4 A Silver Snuffer- 
dish and Snuffers chain'd. 1773 Loud. Chron. 7 Sept. 248/3 


edge of the snuffer-tray. *844 Civil Eng. * Arch. Jnil. 
VII. 330 Moulded per gross, like, .snuffer-dishes, inkstands, 
metal buttons, and brads! 1858 Simmonds Diet, rretde, 
Snuffers' -maker, a manufacturer of metal snuffers. 
Snuffer 2 (sntrfsi). [f. Snuff ». 2 ] 

1. One who snuffs, or who sniffs disdainfully. 

a. 1610 Babington Whs. (1622) 102 Let all snuffers and 
brow-beaters of honest men consider this. *648 Hexham 
it, Een Snuyver, a Snuffer. 

f 2. slang or dial. In pi. The nostrils. Ohs. 

a 1658 Cleveland Sing-song xxvi, Sybill so sweet. Whose 
Cheeks on each side of her Snuffers did meet, As round 
and as plump as a Codlin. 1703 Thosesby Let. to Ray 
(E.D.S.), Sniffers, forjhe nose, or nostrils. 

3. One who takes' snuff. 

1889 Grettoh Memory’s Harhlack 99 , 1 knew an elderly 
gentleman who was a great snuffer. *903 R. Lawson in R. 
Wallace Life Last Leaves 628 He was an inveterate 
snuffer. 

4. U.S. local. A porpoise. 

1884 Goode Nat. Hist. Aquat.Anim. 14 On the Atlantic 
coast occurs most abundantly the little Harbor Porpoise, 
Phoctena. brachycton Cope, knowu to the fishermen as 
* Puffer *, 1 Snuffer *, • Snuffing Pig 

Sn.u’ ffin ess. [f- Snuffy a. 2 ] The state of 
being snuffy. 

Jamieson Suptl. (1825) gives ‘Snuff ness, sulkiness ’. 

*834 Carlyle in Froude Hist. First 40 Years (1882) II. 449 
A tendency to pot-belly and snuffiness. 1883 Even. Standard 
14 Nov. (Cassell), There is a snuffiness, a stuffiness, a general 
seediness about the former. 1891 Daily News 20 June 5/5 
Pocket-handkerchiefs only came in with snuff, and were of 
coloured foulard to hide snuffiness. 

Snuffing (sntrfiq), vbl. sb.i [f. Snuff vff] 

1. The action of removing the burnt part of a 
wick from a candle or lamp. 

*59* Prrcivall Sp. Diet., Despavesadura, the snuffing of 
a candle. 1638 Quarles Hieroglyphics iv. i, Too much 
snuffing makes a wast. *637 W. Morice Coenei quasi Koiv'ri 
xxi. 209 If the lights bum dimme, it is a wildness instead of 
snuffing to put them out. 1763 W. Lewis Phil Comm. 
Arts 28 The Lamps require frequent snuffing and smoke 
much. 1837 P. Keith Bot. Lex. 360 The candle burns with 
a clear and brilliant flame, and the wick needs no snuffing. 
1884 E. Yates Recoil. I. 44 Tallow-candles, which required 
snuffing, .about every quarter of an hour. 
fig. 164* Milton Reform. 1. Wks. 1851 III. 22 The dim 
Taper of this Emperours age that had such need of snuffing. 

D. The burnt part of a wick which is removed 
with snuffers or otherwise. Also jig. 

*574 Hellowes Guevara's Earn. Ep. (1577) 337 The 
bason of gold, wherein they should bestow the snuffings of 
tbelampes. *652 N. Culverwel Lt. Nature t. xviii. (1661) 
164 The snuffings of Nature, and Reason will never make 
up a Day. 1780 Buchan Done. Med. (1790) 135 Many dirty 
things, . . as spiders, cobwebs, snuffings of candles, &c. *817 
Bvron Beppo Ixxv, These unquench'd snuffings of the mid- 
night taper. 

allrib. 1687 Miege Gi. Fr. Did, i, Porte-mouckettes, . . a 
Snuffing pan. 

2. The action of putting out or extinguishing. 

*88* Nation (N.Y.) XXXII. 442 The snuffing out of the 

school by a parietary regulation. *807 Advance (Chicago) 
29 July 144/1 The great triumph of Parnell, and his sad, 
inglorious snuffing-out. 

Snuffing (smrfhj), vbl. sb . 2 [f. Snuff v. 2 ] 

1. The action of drawing in air through the nose; 
sniffing, snuffling. 

1540 Morysinc tr. Fives' Tntrod. Wysd. F iij b, What 
snuffvnge of the nose, what grennynge of the tethe. 1609 
W. M. Man in Moon (1849) 11 He., keepeth such a snuffing 
and puffing, a 1616 Beaum. & Fl. Custom of Country iv. 
iv, You seem to have a snuffing in your head Sir, A parlous 
snuffing. 166* Evelyn Fumifugmm (1825} 235 Is there 
under heaven such coughing and snuffing to be heard, as 
in the London churches ana assemblies of people? *86o 
Mayne Reid Hunters' Feast xxii, I heerd now and then 
the snuffin’ o' the bar. 

fig 1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 32 Seeming 
nethei to be ignorant of the contents of them[letters]nor of 
M. Nuces snuffing at them. 0*584 Robinson's Handful 
Delights (Arb.) 35 And do not snuffe though I be plaine,. . 
For huffing and snuffing deserueth blame. 

b. ft. Mucus collected in this way. ran~ x . 

*598 Florio, Mocti, the snots or snuffings of ones nose. 

2. The action or practice of taking snuff. 

*6gx Wood Aih. Oxott. II. 4x9 Intoxicated with bibbing, 
but more with talking, and snuffing with powder. *830 
Marryat Kinds Own xxxv , Snumng’s a vile habit, — I 
wish I could leave it off. 1859 Habits of Gd. Society 
vii. 252 Sneezing brings me to snuffing, which is an obso- 
lete custom, retained only by a few old gentlemen, i860 
Tristram Grt. Sahara x it. 203 Hence the prohibition of 
smoking, snuffing, and coffee. 

Snuffing (sn»-fiij), ppl. a. Also 6 snoffyng. 
[f. Snuff 0.2J That snuffs, in various senses, 
a 1548 Hall Chron,, Hen. FIJI, 242 He was a man, 
that.. could not abide the snoffyng pride of some prelates. 
*570 Foxe A. If M. II. 1360/1 These snuffing Prelates., 
hee could neuer abyde. a 1618 Sylvester Job Triumphant 
xv. 590 Canst thou his tongue with steely Crotchets thrill ; 
Or with a Thorn his snuffing Nose, or Gail] 1 *683 Lond. 
Gass. No. 1800/4 At the (sign of the] Jessamine. Tree and 
Snuffing-Gentieman. 1744 E. Moore Fables vi. go Fear 
wings Sis flights the marsh he sought, The snuffing dogs 
are set at fault. 1884 [see Snuffer ^ 4]. 

Hence Snu'fflngly adv., in a snuffing manner. 
*577 Stanyhurst Descr. Irel. i. in Holinshed, Here per- 


case some snappish carper will, .snuffihgly snibbe me. 1891 
Harper's Mag. Tan. 228/1 The dogs, .went about with 
inquisitive, drooping noses . .amongst the various gear which 
they snuffingly recognized. 

Snuffisll, a. rare~ l . [f. Snuff v. 2 ] Somewhat 
snuffy or touchy. 

1689 Pol. Ballads (i860) II. ir Commonwealth Wildman 
is Jack out of office, Sidney and Norfolk are grown very 
snuffish. 1727 Bailey (vol. II), Snuffishi apt to take Ex- 
ceptions at. 

tSmrffkin. Ohs. Forms: 5 snwf-, 5-7 snuff-, 
6 snof-, 6-7 snuffc-, 7 snuff ( 0 ) kin. ; also 5-0 
-kyn. [Of obscure origin.] A muff. 

1483 Cath. Astgl 347/2 A Snufkyn [v.r. Snwfkyn], ptllu 
cudia, nebridci. 1598 Florio, Manicone, a great sleeue, 
manchon, muffe or snufkin. 1599-1600 in Nichols Progr. Q. 
Elis, (1805) III. 135 One snofkyn of crymson satten. 160a 
Entert. Harefieldva Lyly's Wks. 1902 I. 500 ’Tis sommer, 
yet a snufikin to yourlott. But t’will be winter oneday, 
doubte you nott. i6h Cotgr., Bonne grace, . . a snufkin, or 
Muffe. 1694 Motteux Rabelais iv. Hi. (1737) ? r 4 The 
Crepines of their Hoods, their Ruffles, Snuffekins, and 
Neclc-Ruffs, new wash'd, starch'd, and iron’d. 

■J* Sn uffl e, var. of (or error for) Snaffle sb . 1 
1580 R. Harvey PI. Perc. 12 She will prepare a boisterous 
snuffle, for such boisterous head-strong Jaddes, as will be 
wincing. 

Sn uffl e (snzx’fl), sb. [f. the vb.] 

+ 1. Surf or surge. Obs.— 1 

1630 Capt. Smith Treat. § Adv. 54 Such a snuffle of the 
Sea goeth on the shore, ten may better defend than fifty 
assault. 

2. An (or the) act of snuffling. 

01764 Lloyd Actor Poet. Wks. 1774 I. 16/3 With shrug, 
wink, snuffle, and convulsive limb. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias 
1. xii. F 3 What is a prison above-ground, after so brimstone 
a snuffle as thou hast had of the regions below ? 1835 
Marryat J. Faithful iii, It was an intellectual nose... Its 
snuffle was consequential, and its sneeze oracular. 1865 
Baring-Gould Werewolves viii. 126 She heai s the tramping 
of his approaching feet, and the snuffle of his breath. 

3. pi. A stopped condition of the nose, through 
a cold in the head or otherwise, causing a snuffling 
sound in the act of respiration. 

J77 o Mrs. Decant Life <f Corr. Ser. ir. (1861) I. 317 She 
has at present a little London cold, but her Giace says it is 
* only the snuffles ’. 1799 M. Underwood Dis. Child, (ed. 4) 
III. 107 The slightest symptom . . is that called the Snuffles, 
or stoppage of tne nose. 1845 Dickens Chimes iv. 139 The 
nose afflicted with that disordered action of its functions 
which is generally termed the Snuffles. 1878 Bryant Pract, 
Sutg. II. 6 The snuffles in Infancy are very characteristic. 

4. A nasal tone in the voice. 

1820 Scott Monast. v, With a hypocritical snuffle, and 
a sly twinkle of his eye. 1830 H. Lee Man. Manager I. 
ii. 61 His spectacles.. being rather too small for him.. in- 
creased his natural snuffle. 1859 Jepiison Brittany i. 3 
The monotonous whine and snuffle of the children in the 
National School as they read. 

Comb. 1889 Doylk M. Clarke 94 Half-a-dozen broad - 
brimmed snuffle-nosed preacheis. 

Snuffle (sntvfl), v. [prob. ad. Du. and Flem. 
snuffelen (also + snojfelen), = Fris. snuffelfe, LG. 
miijftln (whence G. schniiffeln, schnujfeln) in 
similar senses : see Snuff v. 2 ana -LB.] 

1. intr. ’fl. To show dislike or disdain by 
snuffing; to sniff < 2 * a thing in contempt. Obs. 

*583 Gref.ne Mamillia Wks. (Grosart) II. 128 The young 
colt, at the first breaking, snuffles at the snaffle. 1600 
Breton Strange Fort. Two Princes Wks. (Grosart) II. 12/z 
The wicked -wretch.. in a great rage, snuffling at his cold 
entertainment. 1609 Holland A turn. Marcell. xxv. iv. 26B 
Making a speech on a time to his souldiors all armed, when 
they snuffled and became unruly. x66a R. Mathew Uni. 
Alch, 165 , 1 know nice noses will snuffel at this Oyl as a 
thing most detestable. 

2. To draw air into the nostrils in order to smell 
something ; to snuff or smell at a thing. 

c 1600 Chalkhill Thealma ff Cl. (1683) 12 Their cry soon 
reacht his ear, And he came snuffling toward them. i6or 
Weever Mirr. Mart. B iij b, I di earn’d I wore a gailand 
of greene willow. But snuffling low, I prickt me with a 
fether. 1825 Scott Talism. iii, The steeds ..neighed and 
snuffled fondly around their masters. x86* Hughes Tom 
Brown at Oxf. iii, [The dog) went trotting about the 
room, and snuffling at Schloss’s legs. 1889 Rider Haggard 
Allan's Wife 278 The oxen.. were very restless — they kept 
snuffling and blowing. 

3. To speak through the nose ; to have a nasal 
twang. 

Sometimes taken as indicating hypocrisy or canting. 
C1600 Day Begg. Bednall Gr. iil ii, There's an odde 
fellow snuffels i' the nose that shows a motion about Bishops- 
gate. 1634 Johnson tr. Parey’s Chirurg. xxm. iv. (1678) 
526 They cannot pronounce their woids distinctly, but 
obscurely and snuffling. 1755 Smollett Quix. 11. iii. viii, 
Would it not have been better.. to cut off half their noses, 
even though they should snuffle in their speech ? 1756 
Connoisseur No. 126 P6 Snuffling through the nose with 
an harmonious twang. 1848 Thackeray Fan. Fair xli, 
You would have thought it was the Countess’s own Roman 
nose through which she snuffled. 1888 Doughty Arabia 
Deserta I. 154 He snuffled in his holy talk like an honest 
Roundhead. 


*.10 draw up air or mucus through the nostri 
ia an audible or noisy manner. 

e 1600 Tarlton's Jests (1628) A 4, Who falling vpon 1 
nose, broke it extremely, that euer after he snuffled in t 
Head. 16 xi Cotgr., Renifler, to snuffle, or snifter oft< 
*7077. Stevens tr. Quevedo's Com. Wks. (1700) 43s He 
was gauld and snuffled [Sp. con mataduras y tutteni 
because they had thrown Feathers into his Manger. 18 
Politeness £ Gd.-breeding 53 Remember never to whispi 


or snuffle and laugh. *857 C. Brontf. Professor vn, How 
he did snuffle, snort, and whee/e ! 1898 Hutchinson s Arch. 
Surg. IX. 141 The child, a girl, ..at the age of a month 
began to snuffle. , M 

f 5. Of the wind : To blow m fitful gusts. Obs. 
1633 T. James Foy. 24 In the after-noone it began to 
snuffle and blow. 1781 Archer in Naval Chron. XI. 286 At 
eleven at night it began to snuffle, with a monstrous heavy 
appearance. 

II. trans. 0. To inhale, to clear, to search out 
or examine, by snuffing. 

*399 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physickc 11/2 Mixc all 
these.., & snuffle heerof a little in your Nose in the Morn- 
inges. 1667 Denham Direct. Painter 11. 18 She shed no 
tears,.. But onely snuffling her Trunk Cartilaginous, From 
scaling Ladder she began a story. 1871 B. Taylor Faust 
(1875) I. xxii. 199 He snuffles all he snuffle can ; 1 He scents 
the Jesuits’ traces 

7. To utter, say, declare, etc., in a snuffling or 
nasal tone. 

*64* in Nalson Collett, Affairs State ( 1683) II. 809 Those 
That snuffle their unlearned Zeal in Prose. *8*6 ScoTr 
Woodst. xxxiii, ‘I profess I do..,' snuffled the corporal. 
1837 Carlyle Mi sc. (1857) IV. 108 Even the old Marquis 
snuffles approval. 1865 — Fiedk. Gt. vil._ vi. (1872) II. 
32* Seckendorf.. snuffled into him suggestions of mercy. 
x8gz Zangwtll Childr. Ghetto I. 128 The scarecrow who 
shambled along snuffling 1 Old clo ’. 
b. Similarly with out or forth. 

*8*8 Cunningham N. S. Wales II. 205 On being ques- 
tioned how he had existed, he snuffled out [etc.]. *84* 
Lover Handy Andy iii. She., snuffled foith at the aston- 
ished boy, ‘Get out o’ that, you ditty cur!’ 189* Gossu 
Gossip Libr. iii. 33 A whining ballad snuffled out in the 
street at night by some unhappy minstrel. 

Snuffler (snzr/tai). [f. prec. Cf. Du. snuffel - 
aar, LG. sni/ff(c)ler, G. schnujffler , sehnujflor .} 
One who snuflles or speaks through the nose ; one 
who speaks cantingly. 

*642 Tom Nash his Ghost Title-p., To the three scurvy 
Feliowes of the upstart Family of the Snufflcrs, Rufflers and 
Shufflers. *8. , T. Moore Canonisation of St. B-ti-rw-rth 
xiii, Call quickly together the whole tribe of Canters,.. 
Iliing Shakers and Snufflers and Jumpers and Ranters. 
*86* Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. xliv, I never was a 
snuffler; but this sort of life makes one serious *879 A. 
Reed Alice Bridge of Norwich 211 ‘Down with canting 
snufflers 1 ’ began to be heard. 

Snu'i&ess, a. [f. Snuff 1 .] Of candles : 
Having no snuff. 

*895 Army fy Navy Stores Price List 10 Dips... Palmer's 
Snuffless. 

Snu'fELiness. [f. Snuffly a.] The quality of 
being snuffly. 

*873 Miss Broughton Nancy II, 14 Speaking.. with a 
snulfliness of tone, engendered by much crying. 

Snuffling (sno’fiiq), vbl. sb. [f. Snuffle 0 .] 
The action of the verb, in various senses. 

1580 Blundevil Horsemanship iv. iv. 3 b, Lowd snuffling 
in the nose, and casting out vapors at his nostrils. *599 
Dallam in Early Foy. Levant (Hakluyt Soc.) 29 They made 
a great noyse with their snufflinge, and, in the ende, went 
Runing awaye. 16x4-8 Latham Falconry (1633) 138 As you 
shall see cause, fiist in the head by snuffing or sniting, or 
any other signes. 170* Baynard Cold Baths it. (1709) 383 To 
speak without snuffling is hardly genteel. 182a Good Study 
Med. (1829) 1, 530 The coryza, or snuffling of old age, is pre- 
cisely analogous to its ptyalism or drivelling. 1861 Bumstead 
Ve tt, Dis. (1879) 247 The first indication . .is the characteristic 
snuffling. 

Snuffling (snzrfiir)), ppi. a. [f. Snuffle 0.] 

1. That snuffles; drawing air up the nose, or 
characterized by this. 

ax 586 Sidney Arcadia ir. (1912) 216 A water spaniclt. . 
came downe the river, shewing that he hunted for a duck, 
& with a snuffling grace. 1735 Somerville Chase 1. 324 
His Heart Beats quick ; his snuffling Nose, his active Tail 
Attest his Joy. 1760 Cautions Adv.. Officers of Army 
08 Little Good can be expected from him whose snufflim* 
Nose, unbraced Nerves, and rotten Carcase, denote him 
fitter for his _ Grave . . than for his Duty. 1800 Hurdis 
Favourite Village 33 What time the snuffling spaniel, as 
he runs, Pants freely. 1849 Alb. Smith Pottlctan Legacy 
(1834) fi 4 Little shrews peered with perking snuffling noses. 
fig. 1869 Browning Ring t, Bk. xi. 1302 Whose swine- 
like snuffling greed and grunting lust I had to wink at. 

2. Speaking through the nose; canting, hjpo- 
critieal, sanctimonious. 

c 1600 Day Begg. Bednall Gr. iv. i, I think this snuffling 
slave flouts us. 1719 D’Urfey Pills (1S72) IV. 1*4 A Pox 
of all these snuffling Knaves, That do our Sports despise. 
*793 [see Snaffling ppl. a.\ 1820 W. Irving h ketch Bk. 
(1839) 69 The service was performed by a snuffling well-fed 
vicar. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 399 The straight- 
haired, snuffling, whining saints, who christened their chil- 
dren out of the Book of Nehemiab. 1868 Bp. Wh.bi rforck 
111 R, S. Wilberforce Life{i% 82] III. iv* 271, 1 have infinitely 
more sympathy, .with his views concei ning the Church than 
With those of the snuffling Puritan clique, 
o. Coining or uttered through the nose ; nasal. 
Also fig. 

1819 Scott Ivanhoe vii, Answered the Prior, in a sort of 
snuffl ing tone. 1841 Thackeray Sec. Funeral Napoleon iil. 
They chanted something in a weak, snuffling .. manner. 
187* Lowell Study Wind. (1SS6) 278 He bewails., in 
snuffling heroics. 

Hence Sn.trfflin.gly adv., in a snuffling manner. 

■ R. Wests Bk. Demeanor 57 in Babces Bk , Nor prac- 
tize snuffling] v to speake. 1837 Afcw Monthly Mag. L. 413 
James shuffled, and snuffled,, .and snufflingly said [etc.], 
snuffly (sturfli), «. £f. Snuffle v.] Character- 
ized by snuffling. 

*873 Miss Broughton Nancy III. 3, I still speak in a 
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subdued and snuffly voice. *883 — Belinda 1. vi, He has 
the threatening^ of a snuffly cold. 

Snuff-mill. [Snuff sb.s r.J 

1 . . 5 b. A snuff-box, snuff-mull. 

a 1689 W. Curl and Poems (1697) 12 (Jam.), Right well 
mounted of their gear With durk, and snap-work, and 
snuff-mill. 1707 Lady G. Baillie Household Bk. (ion) x8 
For 3 snuf milnes £ 4. 1715 Mar's Lament in Roxb. Ball. 
(1888) VI. €21 Each man unto the spoyl he gat, some got 
plaids and snuff-mills in their pack. 1835 D. Webster 
Rhymes 27 (E.D.D.), His snuff-mill was the horn o’ ram. 

2 . A mill, or machine, for grinding tobacco into 
snuff. 

1738 in Jedburgh Gazette (1906) 29 Sept, 3 Snuff and 
Waulk Miln, [rent] .£7: 0:0. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 1255 The 
sides of the snuff-mill have sharp ridges from the top to near 
the bottom. *873 Knight Diet. Meek. 2232/1 The snuff-mills 
of Holland are on a very large scale, and are impelled by 
wind. 

Snuff-mull. Sc. [See prec. 1, and Mull ri.C] 
A snuff-box. 

1827 Scott Two Drovers i, Some thrust out their snuff- 
mulls for the parting pinch. > 1854 H. Miller Sch. $ Schnt. 
v. (*857) 07 A number of curious little articles.. .Among the 
rest, Highland snuff-mulls. *887 M°Neill Blawearie 101 
He.. drew his snuff-mull from nis waistcoat pocket, gave 
three vicious taps on the lid of it [etc.]. 

Snuffy (sntrfi), a . 1 [f. Snuff v. z or Snuff si . 1 
4.] Annoyed, displeased ; ready to take offence. 

1678 Mrs. Behn Sir Patient Fancy 1 v. i, She left me in 
the very middle on't so snuffy I’ll warrant, a 1700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew, Captious , Touchy, Snuffy. 1825 Jamie- 
son Sufipl., Snuff e , sulky, displeased ; often Snuffie-like , 
Clydes[dale]. 1843 S. Judd Margaret 1. xiii, Don’t be 
snuffy, Molly, none of your mulligrubs. 

Snuffy (smrfi), a. % [f. Snuff j& 3 ] 

Bailey (1727, vol, II) gives * Snuffy , . . dawbed with Snuff’, 
an earlier instance of either 2 a or 2 b. 

1 . Like, or resembling, snuff or powdered tobacco 
in colour or substance. 

1789 T. Williams Min. ICingd. I. 283 A biownish ferru- 
ginous soft soil, of a snuffy appearance, i860 Sala Bad. 
dington Peerage i, They were mostly bright yellow, or of 
that peculiar shade of green known as ‘snuffy *. 1872 Coues 
N. Amer. Birds 2go Head snuffy-bi own, and no white patch 
in front of the eye, 1884 Harper's Mag. Mar. 522/2 A black 
or snuffy dust. 

2 . a. Of persons : Given to taking snuff ; bearing 
marks of the habit of snuff-taking. 

c 179a A. Wilson Watty 4 Meg Poet. Wks. (1:1846) 151 
N asty, gude-for-naething being 1 O ye snuffy, drucken sow 1 
1826 Disraeli V. Grey in. vii. 118 A little odd-looking 
snuffy old man, with a brown scratch wig. 1848 Thackeray 
Trav. Loud. Wks. 1886 XXIV. 349 Dinners where you meet 
. . a Knight, and a snuffy little old General. 1888 Mrs. H. 
Ward R. Elsmere 305 Two well-known English antiquarians 
—very learned, very jealous, and very snuffy. 
t>. Of things : Soiled with snuff. 

1840 Thackeray Shabby-genteel Story i, A snuffy shirt- 
frill, and enormous breast-pm. 1856 Ld. Cockduhn Mem. 
i. (1874) 46 His old snuffy black clothes,.. and his thread- 
bare blue great-coat. 1883 Harper's Mag. Mar. 563/2 [She] 


pulled out a snuffy pocket-handkerchief. 

3 . ‘Tipsy, drunk’ (JSlang. Diet. 1864). 

189* Newcastle Even. Citron. 30 Jan. 4/6 He considered, 
if a member got ‘ snuffy ’, he should go home, and not come 
there to annoy the meeting. 

Snuft, sb. dial, [variant of Snuff j 3 . 1 ] + a. 
(Sceqnot. 1611.) Obs , b. The snuff of a candle 
or the like. 

1611 Cot G ii., Camovfflet, a Snuft, or cold Pie; a smoakie 
paper held vnder the nose of a slug, or sleeper. 1637 Reeve 
God's Plea 126 The candle doth yet give a glorious light, 
we are loth to think of the snuft. 2874 Waugh Chimney 
Corner (1879) 146 He went out as quiet as th’ snuft o’ a 
candle. 1881- in dial, glossaries (Lane., Chesh..Nott., Leic.). 

Snuft, v. dial. [var. of Snuff intr. To 
smell, sniff. 

1820 Clare Rural Life (ed. 3) 107 As sniffing and snufting 
the clodhopper goes. 2854— in dial, glossaries (Northampt., 
Leic. Chesh.). 

+ Snufter, sb. Obs. [Cf. Snuft A snuffer. 

2338 Lane. Wills (Chetham) 1 . 176 On snufter for candelle, 

Snu fter, v. dial. [var. of Sniftfk v.] intr. 
To sniff, snuff. Hence Snu'ftering vbl. sb. 

2622 Cotgr., Esbronement, . . a snurtiug, or snuftering with 
the nose. Esbrouir des narines, to snurt, or snufter. 163a 
Sherwood, To snuffe, or snufter often, renifler , ressimer. 
2876- in dial, glossaries (Northumbld., Yorksh.). 

Snuftkin, variant of Snuffkin. 

Snuff (sn»g), jAI [Of obscure origin: cf. 
Snag j”.] 

1 . A rugged projection; a hard knob or knot; 
a snag. rare. 

2665 Bunyan Holy City xv. (1669) 107 There shall be a 
smooth Face upon the whole Earth, all Snugs, and Hubs, 
and Hills . .shall now be took away, a 2800 Devon Gloss, in 
Halliw. s.v. Snag, A snagg, vet snugg, a hard wooden ball, 
commonly some gnurre, knobb, or knott of a tree, which they 


bolt, etc., in order to keep something in position, 
prevent rotation, or for some similar purpose. 

1843 Civil Eng. $ Arch. Jrnl. VI. 138/2 Instead of the 
flanges there are ‘ snugs * on the tumbler between the chains 
to keep them on. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm II. 214 On 
the top bar of the frames theie are two strong snugs, .cast, 
sufficient to resist the pressure of the rollers. 2887 D. A. 
Low Machine Draw. (189a) 1 7 The snug fits into a short 
groove cut in the side of the hole. 


attriS. c 2830 Rudim. Nav. (Weale) 134 Deck nails . . have 
snug heads. 

Snug (smug), s6. z [f. Snug a*] 

1 . The snug, that which is comfortable, quiet, or 
private. Upon the snug, privately, rare. 

1768 Woman 0/ Honor!. 187,1 escaped from those scenes 
of tasteless enjoyment., in to the snug of life. 1861 [Mrs. 
M. A. Paul] Two Cosmos 1. iv, A bye thing [se. a prize- 
fight] got up upon the snug at Kilburn Wells. 

2 . dial, or slang. The bar-parlour of an inn or 
public-house ; = Snuggery i b. 

1864 Brierley Layrock xiii, Who would have followed 
him into the snug. _ 180 o Eastern Morn. News (Hull) 16 
Apr. 4/9 Charged with having wilfully broken a window in 
the snug of the Shepherdess Inn. 1894- in dial, glossaries 
and texts (Northumbld., Cumbld., Lane, Warw.). 

b. Sc. One of the compartments in the tap- 
room of an old-fashioned inn. 

2891 Scottish Leader 18 Sept. 5 He came out of one of the 
* snugs ’ or boxes. 

Snug (smug), 0.1 and adv. Also 6-y snugg. 
[Of doubtful origin; first recorded as a nautical 
term. In later use app. associated with the early 
senses of Snug v., but it is possible that there is 
no original connexion between the two. 

There is resemblance in form, and some correspondence in 
sense, to LG. sntlgger (.snigger), snigger slender, smooth, 
clean, dainty, smart, etc., older Du. snuggher, snoggher 
(Kilian), slender, slim, active (Du. snugger lively, sprightly), 
but evidence of connexion is wanting. Cf. also Sw. snygg, 
Da. snyg, neat, tidy, etc., which may be from LG. ; but 
Da. dial, snog, Sw. dial, sndgg (snagg), Nor w. dial, snegg 
(snegg) represent ON. sngggr (Icel. snoggur) short, short- 
haired, sudden, quick, etc., which is apa represented in 
English by Snog a.] ^ 

A. adj. 1 . Ndut. Of a ship or her parts : 
Trim, neat, compact ; adequately or properly pre- 
pared for, or protected from, bad weather. 

c 1 393 Caw. Wyatt R. Dudley’s Voy. W. Ind. (Hakluyt 
Spc.) 58 A verie fine snugg long shipp, having on each side 
vi. portes open, beside her chase and her sterne peeces, 
012642 SmW. Monson Naval Tracts id. (1704) 358 Sue will 
overtop a lower and snug Ship. 2712 W. Sutherland Ship- 
build. Assist. 50 The streighter and snuger the Sheer lies, 
the less Wind is held to hinder the Motion of the Ship. 1709 
Naval Citron. II. 304 The stern is.. plain, and snug, with- 
out much carving. 2840 R. H. Dana Be/. Mast ii. 3 Soon 
all was snug aloft, and we were again allowed to go below. 
2882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 46 It would not form so 
snug a lashing. 2883 Harper's Mag. Aug. 447/a She will 
be. .snug for any gale. 

fig. 1848 Dickens Dornbey iv, The shop seemed almost to 
become a snug sea-going, ship-shape concern. 

b. In phrase to make snug. 

2697 Dampier Voy. (1699) 380 Captain Read . . ordered the 
Carpenters to cut down our Quarter Deck to make the Ship 
snug and the fitter for Sailing. 2719 De Foe Crusoe 1. 
(Globe) 9 [To] make everything snug and close, that the 
Ship might tide as easy as possible. 2726 Shelvocke Voy. 
round World (1757) 70 To ease our bows, and make every- 
thing as snug as possible. 1830 Marryat King's Own li, 
We’ll make her all snug. ..Furl the fore and mizen-topsail. 
2832 Kitto Daily Bible lllustr. hi. iv. (1867J 445 Their next 
care was to make the ship * snug’, by lowering the sail, and 
bringing down upon deck her spars and rigging. 1807 
Mary Kingsley IV. Africa 385 We let go the anchor, make 
all snug and go ashore. 

c. transf. Of persons or things : Neat, trim. 
Now Obs. or dial, 

2714 Steele Lover No. 15, There was seated just before her 
a pretty snug Academick. 2723 Ramsay Gentle Sheflt. 1. ii, 
He kames his hair, indeed, and gaes right snug. 2756 
Connoisseur No. 126 p 5 Flowers of rhetoric, injudiciously 
scattered over n sermon, are as disgusting in his discourse, 
as the snug wig and scented white handkerchief in his 
dress. 2789 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life % Writ. (1832) 
II. 90 Sometimes an oiator closes with a good snug resolu- 
tion which is carried with a huzza, 

d. Close-fitting; tight. 

1838 In Hoi.loway Prov. Diet. 2803 Wesint. Gaz. 13 Aug. 
7/2 The corsage of the gown should not be too snug, but it 
should be shapely and 1 tailor made ’ to the last degree. 

2 . In a state of ease, comfort, or quiet enjoyment. 
Chiefly pred., and freq. with in (a place). 

1630 j. Lane Contn. Sqr.’s T. vi. 5 (Ashm. MS ), Now 
Chaunticleeie..the poise of his clockes watch at twoe gann 
sterr, . .Yet snugg binn they in cabins. 2706- [see b]. 1783 
Cowper Lett. Wks. (1876) 144 There is hardly to be found 
on Earth I suppose so snug a creature as an Englishman 
by his fire-side in winter. 1798 Southey Pious Painter v. 
xi, Released From his prison,.. The Painter is snug in his 
bed. 281a H. & J. Smith Horace in London 173 Tho’ all 
the while my proper self Is snug at home, My pen shall 
roam. 1839 W. Collins Q. of Hearts (1875) 50, 1 made a 
blazing fire, .and sat down to tea, as snug and comfortable 
as possible. 2891 E. Peacock N. Brendoit I. 231 He found 
..the Colonel’s groom making the animals snug for the 
night. 

b. In phrases of comparison (see quots.). 

1706 E. Ward Wooden World Dies. (1708) 58 He sits as 
snug as a Bee in a Box, making his Honey, 2769 Stratford 
Jubilee 11. i. If she [a rich widow] has the mopus's, I’ll have 
her, as snug as a bug in a rug. 2809 Malkin Gil Bias x. 
x. P 23 You will be as snug there as a bug in a blanket, 
1833 T. Hook Love 4 Pride vi, You might sit as snug as a 
bug in a rug. 

o. With lie vb. Also, seettrely caught or im- 
prisoned. (Cf. 6.) 

1687 Mi£ge Gt. Fr. Diet. n. s.v,, To lie snug in a Bed. 
1781 Cowper A nii- Thelyphtk. 79 On southern banks the 
ruminating sheep Lay snug and warm. 2796 Nelson 2 Aug, 
in Nicolas Dtsp. (2845) II. 224 This blockade is complete, 
and we lay very snug in the North Road. 2848 Thackeray 


Van. Fair xii, While Becky Sharp was on her own wing in 
the country . . Amelialay snug inher home of Russell Square. 
x8jrg Browning Marita Relplt 31 Safe in the trap would 
they now lie snug, had treachery made no sign, 

3 . Of places, buildings, etc. : Comfortable and 
warm, cosy ; esp. combining comfort with neatness 
and compactness. 

c 1718 Prior The Ladle 68 A Country Farm, Where all was 
snug, and dean, and warm. 2784 Cowper Task 1. 513 Then 
snug enclosures in the shelter'd vale.. Delight us. 2806 
Behesford Miseries Hum. Life m. vii, Your snug warm 
bed. 2841 Dickens Barn. Rudge ii, Those inside had risen 
from their snug seats, and were making room in the 
snuggest corner for the honest locksmith, x 883 Miss 
Braddon Wy Hard's Weird i, Heathcote inherited a snug 
little estate near Bodmin. 2898 J. A. Gibbs Coiswold 
Village 142 , 1 know no.. snugger hostelry than the Swan. 

b. Comb., as snug- box, -chair, -parlour. 

270a _ Farquhar 'Twin-Rivals tv, i, Presently enters Mr. 
Moabite, followed by a snug-chair, the windows close 
drawn. 2768 Woman of Honor III. 76 That neat snug-box 
of mine in Surry. 1817 Keatinge Trav. II. 5 The snug- 
parlour travellers of the critic. 

0. Of climate : Agreeable, pleasant, genial. 

1868 Harper's Mag. Mar. 562/1 Duluth has a cool, salu. 
brious summer and a snug winter climate. 

4 . a. Enabling one to live in comfort and com- 
parative ease. 

2733 Fielding Mod. Husb. 11. v, Have you no friend that 
could favor you with some comfortable snug employment, 
of a thousand or fifteen hundred per annum? 1780 Mirror 
No. 78, Looking out for some snug office, or reversion, to 
which my interest with several powerful friends might 
recommend me. 182a Hazlitt Table-t. Ser. 11. iv. (1869) 97 
A few hundreds a year are something snug and comfortable. 
1867 Routledge's Ev. Boy’s Ann. 79 A good snug business 
they’ve got. 

transf. 2807 Syd. Smith Lett. Catholics (1808) 130 An 
endless series of snug expectations and cruel disappoint- 
ments. 2814 Scott Wav. v, The snug probability of suc- 
ceeding to his father’s office. 

b. Moderately well-to-do; comfortably off; 
* warm *. Chiefly Irish dial, 

180a Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I. xv. 121 Hs was 
a very cautious snug man, andhe did not choose to interfere. 
2828 Croker Leg. S. Irel. II. 222 Tim himself would have 
been snug enough sometimes but that he loved the drop. 
2842 Lover Handy Andy viii, You're a snug man, Mat; 
you ought to be able to give a husband a trifle with them. 
2900 E. Phillpotts Sous of Morning lit. iii, 1 Twenty pounds 
han’t much.’.. ‘Not to your faither, as he be a snug man 
enough by accounts.* 

c. Fairly large or substantial. 

2833 Ht. Martineau Vanderput J. iv. 63 , 1 shipped a 
snug package of velvets, which certain great folks are at 
this moment wearing. 1848 Thackeray Vanity Fair xl, 
Having a snug legacy from Miss Crawley- 2873 B. Haute 
Fiddletowu 40 This gentleman had made a snug fortune 
during the felicitous prevalence of a severe epidemic. 

6. Marked or characterized by ease or comfort ; 
comfortable, cosy. 

(а) 2766 [Anstey] Bath Guide xiii, 16 No Lady in London 
is half so expert At a snug private Party, her Friends to 
divert. 2781 Han. More in Roberts Mem. (1835) I. aio, I 
was on Monday night at a very snug little party. . . We had 
a snug day, 2824 Irving Tales Trav. I. 285 They did 
occasionally give snug dinners to three or four literary men 
at a time. 2827 Scott Citron. Canon gate I, The club-room, 
and the snug hand at whist. 2849 Thackeray Pendennis 
xxxvii, He liked snug dinners of all things in the world- 

(б) 28x3 Examiner 13 Feb. 102/2 Denmark and Sweden., 
had kept themselves in a very snug neutrality. 2844 
Dickens Mart. Cltuz. xlvi, A sort of snug and comfortable 
penitence. 

+ b. Cant. (See quot.) Obs. 

2725 New Cant. Did. s.v., All's snug, all’s quiet; used 
by Villains, when every thing is silent, and they hear no 
body stir to oppose their intended Rogueries. 

c. Of a borough : Close. (See Bobough 3 c.) rare. 

2844 P. Harwood Hist. Irish Rebell. 41 note, The other 
boroughs, which were close or snug, sent the remainder. 

0 . In concealment or hiding; out of sight or 
observation. Chiefly with lie yb. (Cf. 2 c.) 

2687 tr. Sallust (1692) 185 The Numidians kept themselves 
and their Horses snug within the Trees and Bushes. *697 
Dryden Virg. Past, hi. 24 Did I not see you, Rascal, did 
I not ? Where you lay snug to snap young Damon’s Goats? 
*733 Swift On Poetry Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 187 Be sure at 
Will's, the following day, [To] Lie snug, and hear what 
criticks say. 2797 F. Reynolds The Will lit. i, When a 
man is in debt, the Capital is the place to lie snug in 1 2809 
Malkin Gil Bias v. i. T4 A hue and cry was raised but 
I lay snug, and they missed me. 2823 Scott Guy M. xxxiii, 
But you must remain snug at the Point of Warrocb till I 
come to see you. 2862 Borrow Wales lxxxii, Lying snug 
in cave by day and going out at night to rob. 

f b. Marked or characterized by privacy, secrecy, 
or concealment ; private, secret. Obs, 

2710 Swift Lett. (1767) III. 37 Methinks when I write 
plain. .all the world can see us, A bad scrawl is so snug. 
2766 Life of Quin L 7 James had., carried on what he 
thought a very snug intrigue with Mrs. L, 

o. To keep (. .) snug, to keep quiet, to refrain 
from talking about or alluding to (something). 
Now dial. 

2778 Mme. D’Arblay Diary s6 Aug., My conduct has 
been as uniform in trying to keep snug as my words. 1796 
— Lett. 10 July, He, ..laughingly, said, ‘So you keep it 
quite snug ’. 2856 Levee Martins of Cro' M, 308 , 1 take it 
for granted that he’ll be as glad of a settlement that keeps 
all ‘snug as ourselves. 1877 N. W. Line. Gloss, 231/a 
Doctors an’ lawyers is beholden to keep things snug, folks 
tells ’em. 
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7. Used as an interjection asking for or com- 
manding secrecy, esp. in phrase snug's the word. 

1700 Congreve Way of IVot Id 1. ii, If throats are to be 
cut, let swords clash! snug's the word, I shiug and am 
silent. 1748 Foote Knights 1. Wks. 1799 L 6 5 You could 
givens a little news if you would; come now!— snug! — 
nobody by 1 1809-iz Mar. Edgeworth Vivian via, Thei e's 
a man who could tell you more than any of us, if he would ; 
but snug's the word with Wicksted. 184a Loves Handy 
Andy xxi, Whisht,. .not a word. ..Good-bye, you’ll hear 
more about it to-morrow— snug’s the word. 

B. adv, Snugly. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk # Stlv 128, 1 take the seed, .to he 
a cluster of bubbles wtyed up snug. 1766 [Anstey] Bath 
Guide vi. 27 So they hoisted her down just as safe . . And as 
snug as a Hod’mandod rides in his shell. 1768 Goldsm. 
Good-n, Man EpiL, He eyes the centre, whete his friends sit 
snug. 1832 Lincoln Herald 9 Sept. 3/6 It is calculated to 
button across snug up to the neck. 1853 Kane Gnnnell 
Exped. xxix. (1856) 252 The provisions and stores of all 
sorts are packed snug. 1884 Pae Eustace 34 To see you 
succeed in getting your son and my nephew put snug into 
the estate. 


t Snug, a. 2 05 s. [Cf. Snug sbJ] ?Snub. 

1626 B. Jonson Stable if Hews m. ii, It is an Automa, 
. .With a snug nose, and has a nimble taile. 

Snug (snug), v. [Of obscure origin : in later 
use associated with, and paitly f., Snug tz.i] 

1. intr. Of persons (or animals) : To lie or nestle 
closely or comfortably, esp. in bed ; to snuggle. 
Now rare or dial. (Cf. Snudge v. 2 ) 

1383 Golding Calvin on Dent, lxvti. 4ir In stead of set- 
ting forward we retire backe, or els sit snugging stil in our 
owne_ slothfulnesse. «x£86 Sidney Aicadia 1. (1622) 84 
Betwixt them two the peeper tooke his nest, Where snuging 
well he well appear’d content. 1616 J. Lane Contn. Sqr. 's T. 
vi. s While snugginge they in cabbins lay each one. 169a 
-R. L’ Estrange Fables (1694) 61 The loving couple lay snug- 
ging together. *824 Lamb Lett. (18&8) II. 118 Let ’em all 
snug together, Hebrews and Proselytes of the gate. 

transf. and fig. 2648 J. Beaumont Psyche 11. vi, The 
Summer Clouds, snugging in laps of Flowers. 1548 Her- 
rick Hesper., Upon Roses, Under a Lawne..Some ruffled 
Roses nestling were : And snugging there, they seem’d to 
lye As m a flowrie Nunnery. 1574 N. Fairfax Bulk ,y 
Seta, 86 The pieces of a body.. are only clapt together at 
their little smoothnesses as close as they can snug, 
b. With to or into. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk $ Selvedge of the World no 
[An atom] so snugs to another, as not to be in another 
GL l7r ‘ Dict ‘ ’h To snu & to his Bed-fellow. 
3 * Webster s.v.,A child snngs to its mother or muse. 
* 888 Bdmondston & Saxby Home Naturalist 85 After she 
and wtldte had snugged into bed. 

2. With down : To nestle, settle down ; to make 
oneself snug or comfortable. 

1603 Dekicer & Chettle Gressill ioo Then this eye loo kes 
vp, yet downe I snug againe. 1898 IVestm. Gaz. 4 Mar. 
3/* they turn into the Home for Asiatics, and snug down 
till Mr. Johnston.. gets them a ship. 1904 ‘E. Nesbit' 
P/uenuc Sf Carpet ii. 26 f I’m a baby bear I ’ said the Lamb, 
snugging down. ’ 

3. traits, a. To place or put snugly, neatly, or 
comfortably. 

*734 Goldsm. in Forster Zife(i8 7 i) I. 437 Every woman 
carries in her hand a stove with coals in it, which, when 
sue sits, she snugs under her petticoats. 

b. U.S. slang. ' To conceal from the owner, to 
purloin ’ (Bartlett). 

( edl 2 ) 4=4 I’d stuff watches, 
drop pocket-books, . .but I d never condescend to snug dogs. 

4. refl. To make (oneself) comfortable, secure, 
or safe (cf. quots.) ; to bring (oneself) into some- 
thing comfortable. 

r *795 Gazelle of the U. S, (Phila.) 7 March (Thornton), 
[He will) keep up his credit and character, till he has 
snugged himself into a good estate. 182a Mrs. E. Nathan 
E aiigreat til. 5 His steward, who has snugged himself pretty 
wed by robbing his master and oppressing the poor. 1856 
Leisure Hour 28 Aug. 539/1 We hear voices and steps just 
outside, but snug ourselves m the security of our Tetreat. 
p. 1 o make snug, comfortable, or tidy ; to set 
mediy in order. Freq. with up or down. 

(a) 1787 Burns . Brigs of Ayryy Potatoe-bings are snugged 
up frae skaith Of coming Winter’s biting, frosty breath. 
1836 Hauburton Clockm. Ser. 1. xxxv, What the dickens 
was them two great rolls o’ canvass for, I seed snugg’d up 
and tied to your crupper? Ibid, xxxvii, Whenever you 
see a place all snugged up.., depend on it the folks are 
of the right kind. 1888 Cent. Mag. Aug. 6x7/2 The tent 
was shut, and everything snugged up. 1892 Lowndes 
Camping Sketches 1. 44 We snugged things down quite 
elegantly, m expectation of visitors. 
absol. 1883 Field 19 Dec. 870/3 We snugged up for the 
inshti 

0 ) 1890 Clark Russell Marriage at Seaiv , I snugged 
her in rugs. 1897 Advance (Chicago) 18 Mar. 342/1 They 
have become aa ‘ Army of Occupation ’, with huts snueeed 
for winter. SB 

b. To put or stow away snugly. 

1839 H . W. Beecher Life Thoughts Ser. n. 55 He knows 
very well where it is snugged away. x88o L. Wallace 
Ben-Hur 516 He beheld Esther,.. a small figure snugged 
away under her father s lap-robe. 1897 Daily News 21 June 
4/5 You are comfortably snugged away under a wide- 
spreading arch. 

G. Naut. To make (a ship, etc.) snug or trim, 
esp. by lashing or stowing movables, furling or 
reducing sails, lowering topmasts, etc., in prepara- 
tion for bad weather; to furl (a sail). 

r88i ’Daily Telegr. 28 Jan., Bit by bit the canvas was 
snugged until the brig had nothing on her hut her lower 
maintopsail [etc.]. <881 Clark Russell Ocean Free Lame 


342 

II. 177 The men were employed in snugging the decks. 1890 
— Ocean Drag I. ix. 189 They had snugged the * Bride ’ to 
very small canvas. 

o. Similarly with down. Also absol. 

1893 IVestm. Gas . 28 Feb. 10/3 Having hove in their trawl 
they were all forward.. snugging the vessel down, as they 
thieatened with moie wind. *899 ‘ Q.’ (Quiliet Couch) 
of Stars xxiv, [ Taffy] gave tiie order to snug down 


were 

Ship of Stars xx iv, [Taffy] gave 
and man the ciadle for shore. 

Snugger (siwgai). [f. piec. : cf. Snugging vbl. 
sb. 1 .] A device by which cordage is made smooth 
and uniform. 

1873 Knight Did. Much. 2192/1 The cordage.. is drawn 
slowly between closely pressing leciprocating rubbers and 
s ruggers. 

Snuggery (snzrgari). Also 9 -erie. [f. Snug 
<r.i +■ -Eivy.] 

1. A cosy or comfortable room, esp. one of small 
size, into which a person retires for seclusion or 
quiet; a bachelor’s den. 

1813 Zelttca I. 171 You must come and dine, and.. play 
whist in a snuggerie with Lady Whitoiock. 182s Lockhart 
in Smiles Mem.J. Murray (1891) II. xxvii, 229 Habits 
which render it difficult for me to do any serious wot It out 
of my own snuggery. 1833 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. 
Tour xlii. 230 Each particular apartment.. down to the 
smallest bachelor snuggeiy, was leplete with elegance and 
comfort. x8ga Baring-Gould Trag. Caesars l. 192 On 
the top of the house was a snuggery, into which he 1 etiied 
when he wanted to be entirely alone. 

ait rib. 1837 Hughes Tom Brown u. viti, Tom.. soon 
managed £0 place on the snuggeiy table belter materials 
for a meal. 1898 W. White frills, 72 An attempt to make 
a Cambridge snuggery affair of it. 

b. spec. Th§ bar-parlour of an inn or pttblic- 
honse; =Snug j<5.2 2 . 

. *837 Dickens Pickw. x, Theie’s these here painted tops 
m the snuggery inside the bar. 1847 At.11. Smith Adv. Chr. 
Tadpole xxix. (1879) 259 The bar did not differ from otheis 
of its class,, .but the snuggery behind was remarkable. 

2. A snug, comfortable, or cosyhouse ordwelling, 
1833 T. Hook Parson's Dan. t. i, It [the cottage] was one 
of the piettiest things imaginable : its interior was a pci feet 
snuggery. 1847 W. Irving Life <$• Lett. (1866) III. 40a Con- 
verting what was once rather a make-shift little mansion 
into one of the most complete snuggeries in the countiy. 
1893 Lady Burton Life B-urton I. 440 The Diplomats have 
snuggeries here [i.e. Petropolis], and form a pi ensant society, 
b. A snug place, position, feature, etc. 

1830 Lit. Gazette ifi Nov. 849/2 The zeal of your modem 
squire, ensconced in his curtained snuggery of a pew. 
1863 Hawthorne Our Old Home (1B83) I. 254 A friend had 
given us his suburban residence, with all its conveniences, 
elegancies, and snuggeries. 1867 E* Yates Forlorn Hope 
vm. Lady Muriel rose from the soft snuggery of her 
cushioned chair. 

3. A snug company or party. rare— 1 . 

1831 Lincoln Herald t July 4/5 Let not this snuggery of 
literary dunderheads imagine that they are all ambushed. 

4. An easy comfortable position or post; a 
sinecure, rare. 

1839 Flackw. Mag. XLV. 767 Another puts his bastard 
S 9J? “Jto.a splendid snuggery for life. .*835 Trollopk 
Warden in. Here was a nice man to be initiated into the 
comfortable arcana of ecclesiastical snuggeries. 

Snuggin g (snzrgiq), vbl. sb. [f. Snug vi] 

1. techn. The operation of rubbing down a rope 
in order to give it a smooth finish. 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2192/1 The size is flour-paste 
mixed with other ingredients, and the operation on the rope 
is called snugging, slicking , os finishing. 

2. Naut, The action of making snug or trim. 
Also with up. 

1885 R. C, Leslie Sect Painter's Log 61 The washing out 
and snugging-up of a boat at her moorings for the night. 
1886 Pali Mall G, 14 Sept. 4/3 With a sloop no corre- 
sponding order could have been given which would have led 
to such smart snugging of canvas. 

Sunning, ppl. a. rare-' 1 , [f. as prec.] Snug, 

1701 Sedley Happy Pair Wks. 172a I. 23 He silly flies 
to copses, where he finds The snugging woods secure from 
blasts and winds. 

Snuggish (snP'gif), a. [f. Snug a.i] Some- 
what snug ; Tatner comfortable. 

x8i8 Blackw. Mag. Ill, 404 We had chanced ourselves 
to cram Into a .snuggish treckschuit. *863 Sala Capt. 
JJangerous H. vu. 233 , 1 accompanied him. to the 1 Admiral 
penbowj , a snuggish, little hostelry. x866 Carlyle E. h vine 
in Remiiu (1881) II, 260 The Irvings had a dim but snug- 
gisn. house. b 

Snu-ggle, sb. rare. [f. next,] An act of snug- 
gling, Also with down. 

1901 * R, Connor ' Man from Glengarry xx. 328 ‘ You are 
sure you are comfortable?’ 'Quite,' she replied, with a 
cosy little snuggle down among the cushions. 

Snuggle (snirg’l), v. [Cf. Snug v. and -le.] 

1. intr. Of persons, esp. children : To lie snug 
or close, esp. for warmth or comfort; to settle 
down cosily or comfortably; to get or press dose 
t0 * P e , rs , on > es P* as a marie of affection ; to nestle. 
tnl/h“ ,EGE Gt Fr J Dici ' H> To Snuggle, or to snuggle 
V v rre / u ? llU 1 w Bailey (vol. II), 2^ 
_ er nbrace one another in 
^ * 8 f3 E. Moor Suffolk JV irds , Snuggle, to lie snug in 

D,v"e> 0r v Set close together tn i»d weather. 1850 Thackf- 
,Z Pen %** ulvU '.> coaxed and s»»ggled Ind smiled. 

Wewere fnends in a minute-young 
Newcorae snuggling by my side. 1863 Dickens Mut. BY. 

‘ J ' ^snuggled under a little shawl, and it was warm there ) 
fig *879 E. Garrett ’ Ho, by Works I. 25 It wm a < 
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wealthy household, ..where virtue. .snuggled in broad cloth 
and satin. 

b. To nestle close or near to a pet son or thing. 

184s S. Judd Margaret 1, xiv, Cluldien snuggled to their 

patents. 1884 Ordnance Gas. Stoll. II. 394 A collie 
snuggles to his foot. 1900 K. J. Muttt Myst. Mttnu aig 
xxi. 260 ‘ Don’t say that, moaned the girl, snuggling close. 

c. With up or down. Also, to curl up snugly 
or comfortably. 



..... snuggled up and di opped, 
i(*9n 1 'lhat is the time to apjirm iate tin: 

comfort of a warm weather-proof house, to snuggle up in 
your blanket [etc.]. 

(/>) 1879 Stevlnson Trap, Ct venues 61, [I]put my 1 evulver 
ready to my hand, and snuggled well down among the 
.sheepskins. 1886 Miss Mulock King Aithur viii. 311 
When the old birds are flown we must snuggle down in the 
empty nest. 

2. transf. Of buildings, etc. : To lie in a shclLcrcd 
or snug situation ; to nestle. 

1862 II, Maiuiyat i "ear in Sweden II. 301 Under these 
bastions snuggle small wood tenements. *892 lUtuk 4 
White 26 Nov. 614/1 Ihe towns.. snuggle among foliage. 
1898 Bmung-Gouu) Old Eng. Home i. til In a din in the 
land, . .snuggling into tiie folds of the down,. . lies this lovely 
olci house, 

3. trans. To clasp or draw (a peison, etc.) to 
one closely or affectionately; to hug or cuddle. 

. 1 775 Asii, Snuggle, to receive into the bosom, to leeeivc 
into a snug place. *8*3 K, Moor Suffolk lipids s.v., A 
nurse hugging a child warmly and kindly, would b<* said 
to siiuggle it. 1874 Christ ina Rossf.i 11 Poems, Spt akiug 
Likenesses 92 She snuggled it tenderly to ltd. 

b. To wrap in some warm garment, etc. Also 
with up. 

r86r Alger Solitudes Nat, f,- Man tn. i6q Tn He amid 
the clover . .; or, snuggled in fins, to trudge [etc.]. *893 Ad- 
vance (Chicago) 30 N nv., I .title buys whom doting mammas 
have snuggled up in leggings, mittens and mufflers. 

o. To push or press, to place or settle, (the 
head, etc.) in a snug or affectionate manner. 

1883 Harper's Mag. Dec. 94/1 He.. patted the little hand 
snuggled in upon his arm. 1899 l)nvu: Duet [\iv.] 185 Shu 
snuggled her head up against his knee, 

d. To fit or push closely into something. 

*902 Temple Bar May 378 As he snuggled the weapon into 
the groove of the parapet. 

4. rejl. To settle or nestle (oneself) in a place 
snugly or comfortably. 

1876 W. White Holidays in Tyrol x. 82 Nests erected on 
poles in which the watchers snuggle themselves. 

Snu-giffy, v. [f. Snug a.i] trans. To make 
snug or comfortable. 

1796 Lamb in Talfourd Life 4* Lett. ii. (1840X12, 1 devoutly 
wish that Fortune.. may.. throw you into London,.. and 
there snugify you for life. 

Snugly (snn-gli), adv. [f. Snug «.i] In a 
snug or comfortable maimer; cosily, comfortably. 

1611 Tarlton's Jests (1844) P- xl, Being thus under saile, 
going so snugly downe, it made us all so merry. 173* J. 
Whaley Poems r 80 You, . . the reigning Toast, may snuggly 
etr, secure from Harm. *790 Campbell The Haifa- is 
How snugly we slept in my old coat of gray. *813 Scott 
Guy M. lui, Even in winter it was a sheltered and snugly 
sequestered spot. 283a Mrs. Stowk Uncle Tom's C. xiii, 
117 She found herself snugly tucked up on the bed with a 
blanket over her. 1890 *R. Boldrewood ’ Col. Reformer 
(1891) 220 He.. professed himself to be snugly lodged. 
t>. Neatly, trimly ; closely, securely. 

1800 Naval Chron. IV. 134 These balls, .might be slopped 
up snugly to the beams. *pox J. Black's Carp. $ Build. f»8 
A., piece of heavy galvanized sheet iron is fitted into the 
groove with white lead, and then the parts are brought 
snugly together. 

Snugaess (sno-gnes). [f. as prec,] 

1. The state, condition, or quality of being snug 
or comfortable ; cosiness. Also personif. 

17M Goldsm. Vicar JV. iv, My house.. was covered with 
l r "?. tch ; whichgave it an ah of great smigness. 1766 Cow ieh 
Wks, (1837) XV. 11, 1 rejoice with >ou in the smigm'ss of 
your situation, c 1790 Warton Phaeton .y One-hone Chair 
70 O er me soft Snugness spreads her wings. 1809 Pinkney 
Trav. France r 7g The fields. .are so small as to give them 
a peculiar air of snugness. 1830 Hawthorne Starlet Letter 
Introd. (1879) 12 All the softness and snugiiess of an fitter- 
down pillow. 1873 Hamer ros Intcll. Life xji. jii. A47 
There is a well-known objection to extensiv e views .is want- 
ing in snugness and comfort. 

1 2. Secrecy, reticence. Ohs. 

1778 Mme. D’Arblay Diary Sept., Had I been allowed lo 
preserve the snugness I bad planned, I neetl not lute con- 
cerned myself at all about us fate. 

3. Neatness, trimness; compactness, closeness. 
Young] Agric. Line. 325 Though the Lincoln had 
the thicker pelt, and more wool, the thickness and snugnevs 
or frame of the Leicester made amends. 1802 Karat Chron, 
frigate ,has ail the sn “g» e ss on the water of a large 

j v ‘ ®bsr x In 6 snurre. [Imitative, or 

ad. MLG. snurren (hence Da. snurre , S\v. and 
Norw. snurra ), MHG. snurren (G. schnurren],] 
intr. To snort. 7 J 

2323 Skelton Garl. Laurel 1472 Apollo that whirilid vp 
ms chare, that made sum to snurre and stiuf in the wynde. 

<*«/. Also 0 snirl, snerl, etc. [Cf, 
WFIem. snorrelen to snuffle or snort] 

+ L (See quot) Obsr’ 1 
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. *574 Ray S, <?• E. C. Words 77 A Snurle, a Pose or Cold 
in the head. , . SuOf. [Hence in Coles, Kersey, Bailey, etc.] 

2 . A nostril. 

1691 Ray N. C. Words 137 Sauries, Nostrils. 1876- in 
northern glossaries. 

Snurl, v. dial. Also 9 snirl, anerl. [Cf. 
SnAIU, 57 . 1 ] 

. Some other senses in northern dial, and Sc. are recorded 
in the Eng. Dial. Diet . 

1 . tram. To ruffle or distnrb. 

1719 Ramsay 3 rd Anew. Hamilton vii, When northern 
blasts the ocean snutl. 

2 , To turn up (the nose) in disdain. 

a 1833 R, Anderson Ctintb, Ballads (1881) 138 She snurl’d 
up her neb. 1873 > n Swaledale Gloss. 24/1. 

Snurp, v. [app. the same as the mod. dial, smtrp 
(more commonly snirp, snerp), of Scand. origin: 
cf. Norw. dial, snurpa , snyrpa to draw together 
in wrinkles.] intr. To become shrivelled or 
wrinkled. 


c 1300 Old Age vii. in E. E. P. (1862) 149 , 1 snurpe, i snobbe, 
i sneipe on snovte. 

Snurt, v. Now north.. and-SV. Also 5 snvrtyn, 
6, 8 dial, snourt, 6 snowrt. [prob. imitative.] 

1 . intr. To snort ; f to sneer ; to snore. 
c 1440 Promp. Pa.ru, 462/1 Snvrtyn, or fiowne wythe pe 
nese for scorne or schrewdcnesse, nario. 1549 Coverdale, 
etc. Erasm. Par. T/iess. 7 That we vvatche in the daye- 
light and not lye snourlyng in darkenesse. rggr Dr. 
lladdon's Exhort, in Furnivall Ballads fr. MSS. I. 323 
Yet snowrteste tliow, & sleapeste sownd. r6n Cotgr., 
Brou&er ; to snurt, or snifter with the nose, like a horse. 
1 790 Mrs. Wheeler West mid. Dial. (x8 21) App. 2 They 
[fish] snourt when they com out oth girt dub like thunner. 
1887 Darlington Folk S/>. S. Cheshire , Snurt , to snort i 
but used only of a hoise. 

+ 2 . trans. To eject or cast out with a snort or 
clearing of the nose. 06 s. rare. 

x6oo Mints of Deformities (Halliw ), One snurts to. 
bacco, as his nose were made A perfum'd jakes foi all 
scurrilities. 1610 Markham Masterpiece it. xxii. 256 Glue 
him liberty to hold downe his head, and to snurt out the 
filthy matter. 

Hence Smrrter, a snorer ; Snu'rtiug 1 vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1349 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. 1 Peter II. 12 So as 
he that is the more watchefull, maye rayse vp the drowsye 
snourtour. 1367 Drant Horace , Ep. I. xiv. E v, Swetely 
by the busslung biookes to take a snurting nap. x6xx 
Cotgr., Esh-outment,.. a snurting, or snuftering with the 
nose. 1891 Sheffield Gloss. Suppi. 34 A man who was 
blowing tluough his tobacco pipe said that ‘it made a 
snurting noise ’. 

t Snush, sb. Obs. [perh. imitative of a sneezing 
sound, but cf. Da. and Sw. snus. See also snish 
Sneesh j/>.] 

1 . Snuff. (Freq. c 1680-1700.) 

*67* Crow nc Juliana 111. 33 Some snush would purge 
yom simple brain. 1698 Phil. Trans. XX. 7 He had Snush 
on liis Hand, as if just ready to take it. 1700 Farquhar 
Constant Couple n, [Stage direction] Throws snush into 
his eye. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. III. piss. Diama3i 
To see six or seven Spanish and Italian Priestly Converts 
..Carrying of Snush, like Jews, from Door to Door. 1767 
Meston Poems (ed. 6) 82 Bedaub’d with soot, and snush 
and bubblings. 1825 Jamieson Snush, snuff; a term 

still used by old people ; Aberdeen]. 

2 . A pinch, or small quantity, of snuff. 

1703 M. Martin Desc. Western Islands 14 They will tug 
at the Oar all day long upon Bread and Water, and a 
snush of Tobacco. 

3 . at/rib., as snush-box, -tobacco. 

1682 Land. Gaz. No. 1757/4 A round Gold Snush-box. 
1691 tr. Em Hi mine's Obseru. Journ. Naples 204 The Gentle- 
men that Travell’d with me, having presented them with a 
Paper of Bononia Snush-Tobacco. 1702 T. Morbr Short 
Acc. Scotl. 20 They are fond of Tobacco, but more from the 
Snush-Box than pipe. X709 Prior Cupid < 5 * Ganymede 13 
A Snush-Box, set with bleeding Hearts, Rubies, allpterc d 
with Diamond Darts. 

t Snush, v. obs. rare. [Cf. prec.] trans. 
To snuff, snuff tip (tobacco) ; to take as snuff. 

2703 M. Martin Desc. Western Islands 40 She took a 
luill with which she ordinarilysnushed her Tobacco. « 1704 
Brown Whs. (1720) 126 Then filling his short Pipe, he 
blows a Blast, And does the burning Weed to Ashes wast, 
Which, when its cool, he snushes up his Nose. 

+ Saute. Obs. In 7 Bnewtte, snut(t)e, snuyt. 
[ad. Du. snuit or Flem. snuiie, snute : cf. Snout- 
ing 2 .] (See quots. 1651.) 

1640 Fee. Merchant. Adv. Newcastle l Surtees) 1 . 137 A 
little liempe, snute and sope. X651 tbsd.x 74 Snutte, a 
comodity made out of flax. Ibid, In which manufacture 
there are these 3 partes, that is, the flax.., the snewtte 
which is the combeings of the tow which was heckled of 
the flax. 1663 Ibid. 39 Tow or snute the c weight, 111 d. 

■+ Snut-nose. Obs . [Cf. Snat-nosed a.] A 
snub-nose. Also + Smit-nosed a., snub-nosed. Obs. 

160* Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 666 If men be jested at, 
for that they be long-nosed.., or otherwise have short snut- 
noses. i7oS y P hillips (ed. Kersey) s.v. Silo, An Ape-Nosed 
or Snut Nosed Fellow. e 

f Snu'ttering, vbl. sb. Obs~ [Imitative : cf. 

Snatter ».] Chattering. <#> 
a 1693 Urquhart's Rabelais nr. xiu. 107 The. . snarling of 
Messens, rantling of Rats, . . sputtering of Monkies. 

+ Snuve, v. Obs .- 1 [= Wins, fsaw, MDo. 
smtven, snuyven (Du, snutven ), LG. snuven } m±xKx. 
snuben (G. schnauben), etc., in similar senses.] 
'trans. To snuff or sniff. 
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e X200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 191 pe werse. .sechefS, .at te nose 
3if it beoo open to snuuende unluuede breS. 

Smrzzle, V. Now dial. Also 8 snuzle. 
[? variant of Nuzzle v. 1 Cf. Snoozlb ».] 

1 . intr. a. Of swine: To rout about with the 
snout or nose. 

1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1737) II. 130 Swine will 
thrive best when they have the Opportunity of. .snuzling 
about, and picking up the Oats, &c. 

b. Of a dog : To sniff or poke with the nose. 
1861 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxford- iii, A way he [a dog] 
had of going ‘ snuzzling 1 about the calves of strangers. 

2 . dial . Of persons, esp. children: To nuzzle, 
snuggle, or settle down comfortably. 

1781 J. Hutton Tour to Caves (ed. 2) Gloss. 96 Snuzzle, 
to hide the face in the bosom as children. [Hence in 
Grose (1790), Holloway, etc.] 1869- in dial, glossaries, etc. 
(Yks., Lane., Chesh., Nott.). 

Sny (snai), sb. Shipbuilding. [Cf. Snying vbl. 
jA] (See quots. 1846 and 1875.) 

a. xyxx W. Sutherland Shipbuild. Assisi. 34 In working 
up a round Buttock of a Ship, the lower Edge of the Planks 
will have a sudden Sny aft. 1846 A. Young Naut. Diet. 
288 In shipbuilding, a plank is said to have sny, when its 
edge has an upward curve. 

b. c 1850 Rudirn. Nav. (Weale) 149 The great sny occa. 
sioned in full bows.. is.. to be prevented by introducing 
steelers. 1873 Knight Diet. Mtch. 2232/1 Sny, . . the trend 
of the lines of a ship upward from amidShip toward the bow 
and the stern. 

f Sny, S7. 1 Obs.~ l In 5 sny$e. [Of obscure 
origin.] intr. To move, proceed. 

a 1400-30 Alexander 4093 pan snyjes par, out of pat sny th 
hill.., A burly best. 

Sny (snai), v . 2 Now dial. Forms : 7 snithe, 
9 snivej 7, 9 snie, 8-9 sny, 9 snye ; 7, 9 snee. 
[Of obscure origin.] intr. To abound, swarm, 
teem, be infested, with something. 

1674 Ray N. C. Words 44 To Snee or snie, to abound or 
swatm. He snies with Lice, he swarms with them. 1673 
V. Alsop Anti-sozzo 503 Certainly never did man so snithe 
with prejudices against Truth, c 1746 J. Collier (Tim 
Bobbin) View Lane. Dial. Gloss.. Snye, to swarm. 1849 
Howitt Year Bk. Country 242/32 The villages in the 
forest sny with children. 1882 Echo 16 Jan. 4/1 The place 
literally ‘snives’ with rabbits. X897 J. Prior Ripple <5- 
Flood xix, The watter snies wi 1 fish. 

Snye (to cut) : see Snick or snee. 

Snying (snaHq), vbl. sb. Shipbuilding. [Of 
obscure origin : cf. Sny sb., and dial, sny, snigh 
to turn up the nose.] (See quots.) 

17x1 W. Sutheri and Shipbuild. Assisi. 47 As much as 
possible keep your Work from extream Snying or Camber- 
ing. Ibid, 164 Snying, an arching upwards, where the 
Middle of the Plank appears higher than the Ends. 18x5 
Burney Falconer's Mar. Diet. 488/1 Snying, among ship- 
wrights, a term used for a circular plank, edgeways, to 
work in the bows of the ship. 

So Snying' ppl. a ., Laving an upward curve 
or sny. 

171X W. Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist. 47 You will like- 
wise be obliged to have snying (or crooked) Flanks. 1736 
Pegge Kenticisms (E.D.S.) 48 stick or bat. of timber is 

said to be a snying piece, when it bends or is somewhat 
curved. 0x830 Rudirn. Nav. (Weale) i4g Snying, a term 
applied to planks when their edges round or curve up- 
wards. Ibid. 132 Its use is to take out the snying edge. 
Snyfche, obs. variant of Snath, scythe-pole. 
Snyth-Mll : see Snidijle. 

So (stfn), adv. and conj. Forms : (see below). 
[Common Teut. : OE. swa, swd (also swie, swe, 
etc.), = OFris. sa, so (Fris. sa, so, sb, sit, etc.), 
MDu. so, too, joe (Du. zoo), OS. .rtf (MLG. so, LG. 
so, sou), OHG. sb, suo (MHG. sb, sd, G. so), ON. 
svd (Icel. svo, fin, Norw. and Da. saa, Sw. sb), 
Goth, swa (also swe). The precise relation of 
some of these forms to each other, and the ultimate 
origin of the stem, are uncertain.] 

In OE. frequently strengthened by a preceding call ( all) : 
for the subsequent history of this see Also and As. 

A. Illustration of forms. 

1. a. 1 suae, sues (suoee), swaa. 

c 725 Corpus Gl. (Hessels) Q 18 Quaniisper, suae suiffe. 
803 Charter in O. E, Texts 442 Susehue'Ser liioia suae leng 
lifes. c 888 K. /Elfred Boeth. xxxiv. § 9 Swte me t)inct>. 
C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xiii. 32 Suo® pst fiegendo 
heofnes cymes. 

0 . i sue, suue, 1, 3 swe. 

£700 C/edmon Hymn-3 Sueheuundra3‘ihuaes..or astelidae. 
c8zS Vesp. Psalter ii, 9 Swe swe fet lames. £875 Erfurt 
Gloss., Quacitmque, suue suidae. 97 zBlickl. Horn. 23 Swe 
we nu jeearnian willap. c 1203 Lay, 29805 And swe he dude 
seoSSe, 

7. 1-3 se (2 see). 

0831 Charter in O. E. Texts 446 Suelc mon se Set lond 
hebbe. 1154 0 . E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1x37, War s«e 
me tilede. Ibid. an. 1140, Ware se he com. « 1223 Leg. 
Kath. 49 Se Wide se pet lond wes. 

2 . (Only OE., north., and Sc.) a. 1-7 swa (5 
swaa), 1, 4-7 sua, 4 aqua ; 6 sway, suay, swae. 

Beowulf aa Swaheselfa bad. £950 Lindisf- Gosp. Matt, 
v. 31 Sua nua forletas wif his. c 1200 Ormin Ded. 107 
patt he’t write swa. £1323 Metr. Horn. 6 That it be sua, 
c 1375 Cursor M, 322 (FairT.), Sqaays pe firmament, a X400 
Syr Perc. 324 , 1 rede at it be swaa f c 1470 Henry Wallace 
1. 2 50 Thai left him swa. X537 'Registr. AperdonA Maitl. Cl.) 

I. 4x3 And sway to continue. 1339 Lib. Offiaalis Sii. 
Andree (Abbotsford Cl.) 83 Suay pat pe said mareage cum 
nocht to effect. 1396 Da^rymple tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. I. 
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274 Sua sal find na place. _ 1397 Montgomerie Cherrie 
Slae (ed. 2) 502 Thou sal sie it swae. <2x670 Spalding 
Trowb. Chas. I (Spalding Cl.) I. 88 Right sua Caithness, 
Sutherland [etc.]. 1678 Sir G. Mackenzie Crim. Laws 
Scot. 1. xxi. ii. (1699) xix In swa far as he came. 

$. s~7, 9 sa, 6 saa. 

a 1400-50 Alexanderzsg Sa clere a witt & sa clene. 15x3 
Douglas AEneid 1. i. 16 Sa feill dangeris. 1596 Dalrymple 
tr, Leslie's Hist. Scot. II. 104 Althoch neuir saa Just. 1673 
Yorkshire Dial. 4 (E.D S.), Thou stayes sa lang. xBox 
Lonsdale Dial. 4 (E.D.S.), I sat up sa lang yesternete. 
1887 Hall Caine Son ofHagar x. i, The. .days you crack 
on sa often. 

7. 5-6 say, 7- sae ; 6 , 9 sea, 7 seay ; 6 , 9 
see, 9 seea. 

14. . Sc. Leg. Saints xviii. ( Mary Egypt) 290 Lyand say 
oneathyrsyd. 1333 Gau Richt Vay 102 Say gieit faith. 
£1566 Merie Tales of Shelton S.’s Wks. 1843 I. p. lviii, 
In gewd faith, saith the Kendallman, do see, 138 3 Leg. Bp. 
Si. A ndrois 8gg Threttie pundis he conqueist sea. c x6ao 
A. Hume Brit. Tongue 17 Sae softamynt. 1684 Yorkshire 
Dial, xs (E.D.S.), What need thou be seay flaid ? X728 
Ramsay Anacreontic on Love 12, I thought it sae. 1785 
Burns end Ep. Lapraik vii, Sae I’ve begun to scrawl. 
1808 J. Stagg Misc. Poems 143 Su Id ye. .be sea daft. 18x8 
Scott Hrt. Midi, xvi, Do sae, minister— do sae. 

3 . a. 2-3 swo, 3 suo, 4 zuo. 

a 1200 Vices $ Virtues 33 Swo he mai me fol^in. c 1273 
Passion our Lord 343 in O. E. Mtsc., lesus crist pet suo 
aros. 1340 Ayenb. x Zuo by hit. 

0 . 3- so, 4-6 soo, 5-7 soe ; dial. 8-9 soa, zo, 
9 soo, zoo, zaw, etc. 

a 1240 in O. E. Horn. I. 203 Nere pe heorte so cold, a 1300 
Cursor M. 16762+41 Mony grete clerkez..Seghen pe son 
fare soo. 1387 Trevisa Hegden (Rolls) VII. 43 Pat his 
broper . . was so i-slawe. a 1400-50 A lexander 4772 Pat pai 
sold wax soo. £1420 Avow. Arth. xxiv, Is hit soe? 1482 
Cely Papers (Camden) 131, Y would nott a wreten so. 1537 
Cctl.Anc. Rec. Dublin (1889) 463 The fynes,.soo by hym 
not executed. 1683 Col. Rec. Pennsylu. I. 71 Which was 
soe done. 1746 Exmoor Scolding 195 (E.D.S.), And more 
an zo. 1783 W. Hutton Bran New Wark 421 (E.D.S.), 
Soa far fra loving the man. 1867 Rock fim an' Nell xcv, 
Zo let us muve along. 

B. Signification. 

1. 1 . In the way or manner described, indi- 
cated, or suggested ; in that style or fashion. 

Contextually the sense may be * in the same way * by 
that means etc. For the elliptic phrase so please you, etc., 
see Please d. 3 c. 

£ 888 K. Alfred Boeth. v. § 3 Jjelefst 0 u pset. .auht godes 
swa geweordan mac5e butan pmm wyrhtan. c 1200 Ormin 
Ded. 44 Icc hafesetther mam) wordpe rime swa to fillenn. 
a 1230 Prov. AElfred 350 So me may pane lope lengust lede. 
<2x300 Cursor M. 19005 Fra dede to lyf nil resin es he,.. 
Raisd sua wid godds might. £1386 Chaucer Prologue 
10a A Yeman had he, and servantes nomoo At that tyme, 
for him luste ride soo. a 1430 Mirk's Feslial 26 A welt 
yn Rome of watyr turned ynto oyleand ran soo all pat day. 
1563 Homilies 11. Right Use Ch. I. (1859) I S 4 His heavenly 
grace, wherewith he . endueth his people so there assembled. 
1380 in W. H. Hale Prec. Causes of Office (1841) 85 They 
had in tlrtir church a godly interlude. .Dominus monuit 
that herafter they do not so prophane their churche. 1643 
Denham Cooper’s Hill 202 For so our Children, thus our 
Friends, we love. 1725 Pope Odyss. iv. 159 So moves 
.The silver-shafted goddess of the chace ! 1780 Mirror 
No. xo6, A person, engaged in the ordinary business of life, 

. .and, while so engaged [etc.]. 1840 Thackeray Shabby- 
genteel Story viii, There was the woman at Pau ; and that 
girl, .at Vienna. He went on just so about them all. 1874 
T. Hardy Farfr. Mad. Crowd xx, ‘You don’t hold the 
shears right, miss. . . Incline the edge so,’ he said. 

2 . With the verbs do, say, think, etc., latterly 
assuming the function of an object and passing 
into the sense of * that 

Placed either after or before the verb ; but the latter order 
is now only literal y and archaic, as in the phrase so to do 
(after quot. 1552). 

( a ) C825 Vesp. Psalter cxlvii. 20 Ne dyde swe ylcre 
cneoiisse. £1000 Ags. Gosp. John xviii. 32 Andswarast du 

j swa? £1035 Byrhtferth’sHandbocm. Anglia VIII. 301 Do 
eall swa be eallumpam otSrum. c 1203 Lay. 2348 Ah ne dude 
he nawiht swo. a 1300 Cursor M. 13036 Qui sais pou sua? 
1362 Langl. P. PI. A. it. 90 pe Tixt telleb not so. a 1400 
Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxiii. 224 Offrep pe lombes 
of Innocensye, For he comaundet so. 0x450 in Aungier 
Hist. Syon (1840) 351, I baue not in mende that I seyd so 
or dyd so. a 1336 Songs, Carols, etc. (E. E. T. S.) 21 
Pesse, dere son, tell me not soo. x6ix Bible Isaiah xx. a 
And he did so, walking naked. 1697 J. Lewis Mem.Dk. 
Glocester (1789) 24 When the Princess asked him, who 
taught him so? he said, Lewis. 1794 Mas. Radclifke 
Myst. Udolpho xxxviii, ‘I must believe so, sir,’ replied 
Einily. x8x8 Scott Hrt, Midi, xxiii, It was now the pre- 
siding Judge's turn to address the jury. He did so briefly 
and distinctly, a 1834 Coleridge Confess. Enq. Spirit iit. 
(1840) 37, I cannot doubt that they think so. 1892 Law 
Times Rep. LXVII. 252/1 If this had not been true, the 
pilot would have taken very good care to tell us so. 

(b) a XX22 0 . £. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 656, Da seonde 
se kyning after pone abbode, pet he seuestlice scolde to 
him cumon, & he swa dyde. a X275 Prov.AE Ifred 392 5 if 
he for-swunken swoti wuere, swo hie ne pochte. a 13 00 
Cursor M. 4933 Sa pal me tald. 1422 tr, Secreta Secict., 
Priv. Priv. 133 Yf ye So do, ye mayhaue hoppe [etc.]. 
1496 Cov. Lett Book 372 pat they may be compelled so to do. 
1535 Coverdale yualth vi. 17 He_ tolde them . .how Holo- 
fernes people wolde haue slayne him for so sayenge. 1352 
Bk. Common Prayer, Morning Prayer, Yet ough te we most 
chiefly so to doe, when [etc.]. 1660 Sharrock Vegetables 16 
You must not sow them too thick, for so doing hath lost 
many a peck of seed. 18x6 Scott Bl, DwaifxW, So ex- 
claimed Ellieslaw. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby v. iii, So say- 
ing, the secretary effected his escape. 1888 Bryce Amer. 
Commonw. I. xxxiv. 521 Some State legislatures have 
affected so to do. 
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b. With auxiliary verbs in elliptic use (requiring 

the addition of do or to do ). Sometimes em- 
phasizing a previous statement (quot. 1 777 )* . 

Beemnitfm Bar hie meahton swa. <1131° in Wright 
Lyric P. xv. 49 Me thunketh myn herte breketh a tuo ; 
Suete God, •wbi shal hit swo 5 a. *400 Is umbras 57 In jouthe 
2 maye bothe ryde and go o, When I ame aide I may nott so. 
a 1435 Cursor AT. 934= (Trin.), Kyngis anoynt Se haue to- 
fore; So shu! ?e (jenne no more, c 147S Babees Bk. 127 How 
must I telle in shot te, for I muste so [i.e. in brief], Youre 
observaunce that ye sha! le done. 1607 Shaks. Cor. it. ui. 362 
Brut[ns]. Repaire to th’ Capitoll. All. We will so. 1777 
Sheridan Trip Scaib. m. iv, It’s well I have a husband 
a-coming, or ecod I’d marry the baker, I would so. i860 
Ruskin Unto this Last iv. § 81 All England may, if it so 
chooses, become one manufacturing town. 1871 R. Ellis 
Catullus Ixi. 97 Forth, fair bride, to the people, if So it 
likes you. 

c. In this way ; thus ; as follows. 

a 1250 Prov. JElfrtd 403 For so seyde Salomon, be wise 1 
1 |>e mon bat her wel deb ' [etc.], c 1340 Hampole Pr. Come. 
1. 480 For when it es born it cryes swa : If it be man it says 
4 a. a ’ [etc,], c 1440 Promp, Parv. 462 So, or on thys wyse, 
..sic, siccine. 1611 Bible Isaiah xviii. 4 For so the Lord 
sayd vnto me; 1 will take my lest [etc.]. 1848 Thacker ay 

Van. Fair vi, How Amelia trembled as she opened it 1 So 
it ran — [etc.]. 

3 . Used, as predicate with the verb le. 

In literary use still placed before the verb for emphasisj or 
in archaic phrases, as so be it (formerly used as a rendering 
of Amen). 

(a) Beowulf 1471 Ne was baem oSrura swa. c888 K. 
Alfred Boeth. xxxvi. §7 Ac Seah hi his nu nasfre ne ge- 
lefen, Seah hit is swa. a 1000 Rel. Ant. I. 33 Ic ge-lyfe on 
..batecelif. Sy it swa. 1338 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 53 , 1 
praye God, if it were so, I strangle of bis brede. a 1400-50 
Alexander 179 Sen it is sett to be soo, & slipe it ne may. 
*530 Palscr. 586 I holde you a noble it is nat so. 1611 
Bible Judges vi. 38 If the deaw be on the fleece onely, . . 
And it was so. 1697 Collier Ess. Mar Subj. 1. (1703) 164 
You argue from fact to necessity; 'Tis so, therefore jt 
must be so. 1756 Burke Find. Nat. See. Wks. I. 27 It is 
always soj but was here emphatically so. 1821 Scott 
Kcntlw. xviii, If this be all so, is it not reasonable [etc.]. 
1862 Miss Braddon Lady Andley xxiii, I pray that it may 
be so, but 1 cannot think that it is so — I cannot even hope 
that it is so. 1880 ' Mark Twain 1 Tramp Abroad xxvii. 
246 No 1 Is that sol 

(b) c 1000 jElfbic Exod. x. 11 Hit ne maeg na swa beon. 
1340 Ayenb. 1 Ich bidde be hit by my sseld..al to milyues 
ende, zuo by hit. 01375 Cursor M. 1148 (FairfJ, For if I 
walde for-gif hit \>e, hit nys nort worjn so to be. c 1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints ii. (Paul) 1013 Gif it swa be, we mon all obey 
till his lare. 1535 Coverdale Judith xiii. 13 That thou 
mayest se that it so is, beholde, this is y* heade of Holofernes. 
1536 Primer Salisb. Use 48 As it. .euer shalbe. So be it. 
*599 Porter Angry Wont. Abmgt. (Percy Soc.) 8 And his 
men he good fellowes, soit is. 168a Bunyan Holy War Wks. 
1768 II. 7 No reason being annexed, but so I will have it, 
so it shall be. 181a Crabue Tales xviii, If he On aught 
determined, so it was to be. 1833 T. Hook Parson's Dau. 
1. ix, How the conversation took that particular turn, I do 
not presume to know — so it was. 

b. With auxiliary verbs in elliptic use (requiring 
the addition of (to) be, (to) have it, etc.). 

Beowulf 2091 He mec b®r on innan. . gedon wolde. . ; hyt 
ne mihte swa. £1205 Lay. 131 Mid wintre he wes bi- 
weaued ; Swo hit wolde godd. c 1440 Alph. Tales 83 And 
Saynt Petur wolde nevur so, it myght nevur com samen 
agavn. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of A ymon xvii. 392 Ye saye 
well, . and I am soo contente. 1594 Greene & Lodge 
Looking Gl. G.'s Wks. (Rtldg.) 13a You are a welcome 
guest, if so you please. 1701 J. Norris Ideal World 1. ii. 
95 We need but. . , instead of / affirm so if so, say If so l 
affirm so. 1731 Pope Let. to Hill 13 Feb., I am very 
desirous to leave out that note if you like so. 

c. Followed by a clause introduced by that. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 11723 Quer it es sua, yee wat it noght, 
pat handes mine pis tre has wroght. 1:1400 Beryn 3569 Sith 
bat it so is, That of the first pleyntyff wee have sikirnes. 
a 1450 Le Morte Arth. 25x7 The knyghtis.. said.. that so 
them thought That syr mordred the sekereste was. 1538 
Starkey England 1, i. 10 Though hyt be so that man 
abusyth the..cumpany of man. 1663 S. Patrick Parab. 
Pilgr. (1687) 474 Yet so it was, that one day he seriously 
told his Friend. 17x1 Stbele Sped. No. 144 p x Yet so it is, 
that People can hear any Quality in the World better than 
Beauty. 1763 J. Brown Poetry 4- Music v. <5r How came 
it so to pass, that the first Race of Men were, .of a stronger 
Turn to Poetiy 7 • 

d. In clauses of supposition (sometimes with 
omission of that). By so (that) : see By prep. 23 d. 

13.. in Horstman Hampole' s Wks. {1896) 1 . 169 If so be 


II. (1830) Pref. 64 If it hadde he soo that the forsaide John 
Ferrers hadde not made feithfull promyse, 1495-16x1 [see 
If coni. 8 fl. 1638 Brathwait Bamabees Jml. (1818) 193 
Thus love I thee, so be thou loue me. 1665-1861 [see Ip 
cotij, 8 (]. 

4 . Representing a word or phrase already em- 
ployed ; Of that nature or description ; of or in 
that condition, etc. 

ciooo ASlfric Saints' Lives II. xxix. 52 Paulus. .gemette 
aenne bhndne mann, se woes geboren swa. c 1440 Alph. 
J ales 05 A pieste pat trowid he was a passand gude synger, 
not-with-stondyng he was not so. 1563 Homilies 11 Fasting 
*■ (?° 59 ) 284 Which works . .are called good works, and are 
s0 mif* *$73 Tusser Hush. (1878) 128 Some come, some 
8°’ This life is so. a 1640 Massinger Old Law iv. ii, He's 
merry Asifhehad no such charge : one with that care Could 
nevM be so. 2664 H. More Myst. Iniq. n. xi. i. 338 If the 
Devil be a Beast, that which makes him so is the wicked- 
ness of his nature. *737 Pore Her. Epist. 1. vi. 9 To make 
men happy and to keep them so. 184a Borrow Bible in 
Spain vii, He was half intoxicated, and soon became three 


parts so. 1885 Law Reports 15 Q.B.D. 316 The catch .. was 
worn away, and probably had been so for months, 

b. With verbs of thinking, considering, etc. : To 
be such, as such. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 27573 Man es..prode for halines, And 
Iales oft lightly 0 |>aa Men hat er noght funden sua. 1609 
Bible (Douay) 1 Meuse, x. comm., It was not in the kings 
powre to make Jonathas highpriest, but. .the king . . aid so 
account him. 1644 Vicars God in Mount 193 They taking 
ns to be their friends, and wee them so too. 17x0 Steele 
Tatter No. 126 r 1 Her Attractions would indeed be irre- 
sistible, but that she thinks them so. 1784 J, Potter Vir- 
tuous Villagers II, 170 Though I am afraid it is not always 
considered so. 1847 C. Bronte J. Eyre ii, ‘Silence ! This 
violence is all most repulsive; ’ and so, no doubt, she felt it. 
1896 Law Times C. 338/1 R. became a lunatic, and was so 
found by inquisition. 

c. As object after have. 

1658 Whole Duty Man iii. 32 The first is the having a 
mean and low opinion of our selves, the second is the being 
content that otheis should have so of us. 166a Si illing- 
fleet Orig. Sacra 11. iii. § 4 Whether the person . . hath 
divine authority for wliat he saith. What ground can I have 
to believe that he hath so ? 

d. With call, name, etc. ; By that name or de- 
signation. (Cf. 6.) 

1608 Shaks. Per. in. iii. 13 My . . babe Marina, Whom, for 
she was borne at sea,l haue named so. 16x7 Collins Def.Bp. 
Ely To Rdr. p. ix, Hee maruells that the Papistsshould beso 
called [sc. noviiii ]. 1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 446 The. . 
Scriptures . .term him plainly and expressly so. 1728 Swift 
Gulliver r, viii, My son Johnny, named so after his uncle. 
1803 Wordsw. Blind Highland Boy ix A Highland Boy 1 
—why call him so? 1859 Hadley Ess. x. (1873) 194 This 
mode of ‘futurizing ' (if we may so call it). 

5 . In various elliptic uses : 

•j* a. = Yes. Obs.~ x 

<1x425 Cursor M. 13560 (Trin,), Somme sekle nay & 
somtne so. 

b. After adverbs and conjunctions, as Juno so ? 
not so, if so, etc. 

<2x300 [see How adv. 17]. *326 Tindale Luke 5 . 60 

Not soo, but he shalbe called Jhon. 1579 Fulke Beskins' 
Pari. 135 This hath nothing iesse then that. Why so? 
1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. May 312 If Foxes bene so crafty, 
as so. a 1593 Marlowe Raw. II, v. ii. That Edmund 
laid a plot To set his brother free, no more but so. 1676 
Etiieredge Man of Mode 1. i, Dor. 1 am glad he pitcht 
upon Loveit, Bell. How so? r8xg Scott Ivanhoe xxviii, 
He will not die unless we abandon him ; and if so, we are 
indeed answerable for his blood. 1842 Tennyson Lady 
Clare xi, ‘ Nay now, . .keep the secret all ye can.’ She 
said, ‘Not so’. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus lxxxv. x Half I bate, 
half love. How so? one haply requiieth. X896 Guv 
Boothby Dr. Nikolai, ‘ I know China as well as any living 
Englishman.’ * Quite so.’ 

q. As an. introductory paiticle. Also so, so. 

This and the two following uses are common in Shak- 
spere’s plays. 

zSg 3 Shaks. Lucr. 33a So so, qaoth he, these lets attend 
the time. x6oa How to choose Gd. Wife in Hazl. Dodsley 
IX. 55 So, let me sees my apron. 1605 1st Pt. Jeronimo 1. 
i. 77 So, so, Andrea must be sent imbassador ? 1741 Richard- 
son Pamela III. 251 And I say.. So, my good Friends ! — 
I am glad to see you. 1775 Sheridan Rivals n. ii, So, 
so, ma'am 1 I humbly beg pardon. 

d. As an expression of approval, or a direction 
to do something in a particular manner. Also in 
phr. so best. 

(a) 1398 Shaks. Merry W. nt, i. iog Giue me thy hand 
(Celestiall) so. 1627 Capt, Smith Seaman's Gram. ix. 38 
Steaie steady & keep your course, so, you go wel. 1649 
Lovelace Poems (1864) 1x2 Where now one so so spatters, 
t’otheri no l x66o Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 1, ii. 18 So, 
thus, keep her thus. x8ax Scott Kenilw. xxiii, Walk 
through the apartment .. So ; feel you not now that you are 
possessed of the full use of your limbs? 2833 T. Hook 
Parson's Dau. 11, i, Here, let me just turn that curl — 
there, so. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk, 637 Sol, an order 
to desist temporarily from hauling upon a rope, when it has 
come to its right position. 

(b) 1851 Mrs. Browning Casa Guidi Wind. 11. Wks. 
(1904) 372 Shaking Austria’s yoke He shattered his own 
hand and heart, ‘So best'. 1860 Trans. Philol.Soc. LXI. 
164 It is to be an omnium-gatheium, and if this be practic- 
able, so best. 

+ e. = Let it be so ; it is well. Obs. 

1591 Shaks. Two Genii. 11. i. xjy If it please you, so : if 
not : why so. xfixx — Cymb. 11, iu. 16 If you can penetrate 
her with your fingering, so. 

f. With ellipse of ‘ says ’ or 1 writes \ 

X613 F. T. Suppl. Discussion of Barlowe's Answer 220 
So he ; doubting as you see, of the truth of his witnesses. 
1683 Stillingfl. Orig, Brit. i. 9 So Bale ; but Pits places 
him ten years later. 

6. In combinations : a. With past (or present) 
pples., as so-caused, -formed, -named, -titled, etc., 
so-seeming. 

See aho So-called, -styled, -termed. 
c 1430 Hoccleve Minor Poems 124 If so-causid seeknesse 
on me fil As dide on the. 1467-8 Rolls of Parlt. V. 629/2 
The which soo named broda sette Clothes. 1598 Shaks. 
Merry W. m. ii. 41, I wilL.plucke the borrowed vaile of 
modestie from the so-seeming Mispress] Page. 1602 W. 
Watson Decacord. x8r The so authorized deprives the 
authorizer of his superiority over him. x6ar G. Sand vs 
Ovid’s Met. vn, (1626) 133 Whom now the so-instructed 
sisters led Into his chamber. 18x5 Ann, Reg,, Hist. 63 
Forbidding all his subjects to pay taxes.. to the so-titled 
imperial government. 1830 Herschel Study Nat. Phil. 
in, iv. 304 The multiplication of so-considered elementary 
bodies. 1883 Nature XXVII. 326 The so-formed super- 
phosphate. 

b. With vbL sbs., as so-doing, -saying. 

1509 in Mem. Hen. VII (Rolls) 444 Farnando Duke and 


the do[ctor] de Puebla had byn dysstroyed for theyre so 
doyngys. 1803 tr. /*# Le Bruit? $ Motts, Botte I* no What I 
asleep yet, sluggard 1. .And with so saying, pinched his ear. 
a 1834 Colvridgk Confess. Enq* Spirit \\u (1840) 37 Because 
the so thinking supersedes the necessity of all after-thought. 


GATE(S. 

1533 GMiRickt Vay 104 To cal thayme selff.. successors 
of Lite apostlis, o say lik? say lik? 2550 Lauder Tractate^ 
Salyke sic Pryde pertenis to trew teaching. 18x9 1 ennant 
Papistry Storm'd (1827) 158 Sae-wyse the Papists.. Did 
scatter aff. 

7 . As adj. (See quot.) 

*867 J. F. Dimock Giraldus Cambrensis’ Opera V. 431 
Perhaps it was something like the modern Scotch plaid, 
wrapped round the body ; the so use of which is certainly 
very ancient. 

II. Placed at the beginning of a clause with 
continuative force, and freq. preceded by and, 

8 . Used to confirm or strengthen a previous 


statement. 

(a) X154 0 . E. Citron. (Laud MS.) an. 1135, Men., wrim 
fast mice! jnng scukle cumcn hercfier; sua dide. CX330 
Arth. Merl. (Kiilbing) 9817 J>e clerk Merlin. .dede hem 
lht, . . So j»ai dede & blisse made, c 2372 Chaucer Troylus 
11. 1284 ‘Lo, yond he rlt 1 * Quod she, 'ye, so he dooth 
1526 Skelton Uagnyf. 798 Abyde, syr, quod he 1 roary, so 
1 do. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 58 Ab. You should for 
that haue reprehended him. Adr. Why so I did. x6xt 
Bible Ezra iv. 24. 1653 Walton Angler ii. Now have at 
him with Killbuck, for lie vents again. Venator. Marry ! 
so he does. 1757 Foote Author 1. Wks. 1799 I. t4» You 
had better hold your chattering, so you had. 1898 Watts- 
Dunton Aylwin iv. Iii, My father’s birthday? Why, so it is 1 

(b) c 1440 Alph. Tales 256 He bad pis whik man lay J>0 
dead man ouerthwarte befor hym..; and so lie did. *5x0 
Sol. Cas. Star Chamber (Selden) II. 72 Intendyng. . to have 
drowned the same Shipp, and so hadd doon liadd nott the 
mariners.. made great.. defence. x6oa in Morris Troubles 
Cath. Fore 'f. (1872) 1. iv. rg2 My abode at this present is, 
and so hath been for some years, altogether in London, 
1864 Browning J. Lee's Wife iv. i, You wanted my Jove— 
is that much true? And so I did, love, so I do. 

9 . Denoting similarity or parallelism in some 
respect between two facts, actions, etc. 

(<x) c 888 ASlfred Boeth. xxv, Swa dofi eac wudufufclas. 
a izoo Moral Ode 146 Ful wombe mei lihtliclie speken of 
hunger.. swa mei of pine he ne cnaud hu [>e seal a ilc&ten. 
<t 1250 Prov. Hi If red 308 Mony appcl is bryht wih-Vte, and 
bitter wijj-inne; So is mony wyminon [etc ]. cxyso Child- 
hood Jesus 91 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1878) 102/2 
'Certes, me thrystyt wonder sore. r 'Certes,' seyt Josep, 
‘ so do I *. c 2430 Lydg. Minor Poems (Percy Soc.) 24 The 
sonne chaungith, so doth the pale nione. x6ox R. Johnson 
Kingd. <$• Commw. (1603) 2x3 So again was 'Cyrus by 
Tomiris, who slue him and all his host. 1671 Milton 
Samson Pref., For so in Physic, things of melancholic hue 
and quality are us'd against melancholy. 1722 Ramsay 
Prospect of Plenty 7 Sae. th‘ heedless heir .. Lets ilka 
sneaking fellow take a pluck. 1842 Browning Pied Piper 
ix, The Mayor looked blue ; So aid the Corporation too. 
1890 Law Times LXXXIX. 165/1 If the lienors may 
insure, so may the owners of the injured ship and cargo. 

(/') a 890 Charter in O. E. Texts 452 In jusMim life ond- 
watdum, & eac swa in Jwem towardan life, a 2225 Ancr. R. 
130 Auh Dauid wende Jrider . . & so deS he gode ancre. 
c 1400 Land Troy Bk. 2x395 He sclow cure kyng Archi- 
logus, . .And so he did kyng Arcbomene. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur ix. vi. 348 Thenne was sir Bryan ful gladde and 
soo was his lady & alle his knyghtes. a 2586 Sidney Ps, 
v. ii, Thou.. in endlcs hatred hast The murd’rous man, and 
soe the fraudulent. *646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep , in, xv. 
142 Leeches will move both waies ; and so will most of those 
animals, whose bodies consist of round and annulary fibers. 
*786 Burns Ded. to G. Hamilton 7 When I’m tird— and 
sae are ye, Wi* monie a fulsome, sinfu’ lie. 1842 Tennyson 
Dora 26 But in my time a father’s word was law. And so it 
Shall be now for me. 2884 Longman's Mag. Mar. 492 All 
other branches of athletic sport.. have their ruling bodies, 
and so has cycling. 


consequently, therefore. 

The causative force is sometimes very slight, the use 
approximating to that in b. 

(a) cx 250 Old Kentish Serut. in O. E. Misc. 32 Disc 

deeiples hedde gret drede of [rise tempeste, so hi a-wakede 
hine. c 2374 Chaucer Tioylus v. 1233 Fayn he wolde dye. 
So on a day he leyde him doun to slej)e. 4x420 Lritc. 
Assembly of Gods m So forthe yn he went & spake wordys 
fell. 1563 Homilies it. Sacrament 1. (1839) 440 So then, as 
of necessity we must be our selves partakers of this Table 
[etc.]. 16x6 J. Lane Contu, Sqr/s T. vi. 334 What at! 
pleasures dothe containe is greater, so is pleasures sover- 
aigne. 17x3 Swht Cadenusti- Vanessa Wks. 1755 111 . 1%. 
31 I he cry’r was order’d to dismiss The court, so made his 
last 0 yes ! 2821 Scott Pirate i, A shelter.. is all 1 seek 
for. So name your rent, 1806 Guv Boothby Dr. Nikola 
y, We leave at daybreak for Pekin, so I will wish you good- 
bye now, J 0 

(b) a xaoo Vices Virtues 35 Karitas is behest and betst 

of 3 ese prie, and swo hie is ouer alle oflre. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) sogr Maxtmian was fu>J>e aslawe,. .& so bet ssrewe 
robeours abbe hor write an stounde. a 1390 Wycliffiie Bible 
(1850)11. 738 And so alle the saimysof Dauid hen nmad in 
noumbre of an hundridand fifti. c xtppAlph. Tales 164 He 
had not moneyenogh to pay for ]>aini; & so he frustid hym. 
X549 »n Re. A Hist. MSS. Comm. Var. CoiL (1907J IV. a8a 
Quere yf this be not againste the pro/Ut of the common 
peopte, and so voide. 1604 3rd Rep, Hist. MSS. Comm. 
11/1 All these Bills had the royal assent, and so wero 
enacted. cx68o Beveridge Serm. (1729) It. 566 He must 
love G°d with all his heart and soul* and so above a)t things 
in the world* 1818 Byron yuan 1. v, But then they shone 
^ ot 0 V- he And » have been forgotten. x&88 

us ■ r f, mes LXXXV. 133/x A mortgagor’s tenant is em- 
phatically a person interested in the equity of redemption, 
and so entitled to redeem. 1 


so. 


345 


SO. 


b. As an introductory particle, without a pre- 
ceding statement (but freq. implying one). 

1710 Swift Jrnl. to Stella 21 Sept,, So you have got into 
Presto’s lodgings; very tine, truly 1 1777 Sheridan Sell. 
Scandal ir. 111, Well— so one of my nephews is a wild rogue, 
hey? 1809 Byron in R. C. Dallas Corr, o/B . (1825) L g 5 
So Lord G* is married to a rustic I Well done ! 1881 
Jowett Thucyd. I. 42 And so we have met at last, but with 
what difficulty! 

II. Denoting sequence, freq. without implication 
of manner, and hence passing into : Then, there- 
upon, thereafter, subsequently. 

(a) c 1300 Havelok 2858 Thanne he hauede sikernesse 
Taken. ., so dide he calle pe erl of Cestre. 1393 Langl. P. 
PI. C. vni. 23a So [earlier texts penne] shaft pow come 
to a court, c 1450 Holland Howlat 794 Sa come the Ruke. 
C1614 Sir W. Mure Dido £ s. 'Eneas Wks. (S.T.S.) I. 72 
Achates only he his convoy makes, Swa journey taks where 
fortune guides the way. 1697 J. Lewis Mem. Dk\ Glo. 
cester (1789) 29 The Princess thought it high time to have 
him taught to walk regularly, so by degrees to dance. 

(&) 1470-85 Malory Arthur n. v. 82 Balyn hyt hym 
thorugh the sheld, and the hauberk perysshed, & so 
percyd thurgh his body. 1517 Torkington Pilgr. (1884) 2 
The thursday 1 went to Seynt Denys. ., and so retornyd a 
gayne the same nyght to Parys. 1585 T. Washington tr. 
Nicholay's Voy. 1. vi. 4 b, The Ambassadour shewed hym 
his commission, and so tooke bis leaue of him. 1620 E. 
Blount Horae Subs. 349 But for a tast and so away, 2715 
Maryland Daws vi. (1723) 20 Stakes., with Numbers 1,2, 
3, 4, and so to an Hundred. 182* Scott Pirate if. Thence 
by a whaling vessel to Lerwick, and so to Jarlshof. 1892 
A. J. Butler tr. Memoirs Marbot I. iii. 17 Then we 
marched out as we had come in, to the drum, and so to bed. 
i‘ 12. Following on conditional clauses : Then. 
ax 536 Tindale. Doct. Treat, (Parker Soc.) 433 If thou 
believe not. ., so is it impossible that [etc.]. 1567 Gude <$• 
Godlie B. (S.T.S.) 18 Will thow thy sinfull lyfe confes,..Sa 
ar ge woithie, small and greit. 

III. To that extent ; in that degree. 

For ever so, never so, in emphatic use, see Ever adv. 
9 b, c, and Never adv. 4. 

13. With adjs. or advs. (or equivalent phrases), 
in negative and interrogative clauses. 

(«) c 888 K. /Elfred Boeth. v. § 3 Ne gelyfe ic no pat hit 
geweorjjan ineahte swa endebyrdlice. eg 75 Rushio. Gasp. 
Matt. viii. 10 Swa micel geleafa ne gemotte ic in Israhele. 
c 1205 Lay. 600 Nes castel nan swa strong. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 7551 per nas prince in al pe world of so noble 
fame. 1338 R. Brunne Citron. (r8ro) 54 In suilk apparaille 
dight, pat so riche armes was neuer sene with sight, c xaoo 
Laud Troy Bk. 15509 In al this world is non siike, So noble 
werk, ne so riche. 1501 Plimpton Corr. 157 , I was never 
so weiie & soferd of my life, since I was borne. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens 22 The great Bistortehath long leaves like Patience, 
but smaller, and not so smothe or playne. 1646 Fuller 
Wounded Consc. (1841) 335 A meaner man, of whose spiritn. 
ality the patient hath not so high.. conceits. 1746 Francis 
tr. Horace, Epist. 11. i. 46 They neither wrestle, sing, or 
paint so well. *797 Godwin Enquirer 1. vi. 38 Men were 
no longer shut up in so narrow boundaries. 1803-5 Wordsw. 
Solitary Reaper 13 A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng:, vi. II. 89 The Cavaliers . . were 
by no means disposed to revive an institution so odious. 

(£) c goo tr. Baeda's Hist. v. ix. (i8go) 410 Forhwon segdes 
ftu /Ecgbrihte swa gemeleaslice & swa wlaclice pa Sing. .? 
c 1386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. <$• T. 340 And if a man 
wol aske hem prively Why they been clothed so unthriftily 
[etc.]. 14.. 26 Pol. Poems xxvi. 24, I..askedwho had 

.. brought her in so drowpyng chere. 1445 in Anglia 
XXVII I. 281 Is his worship of so litel peys 1 1598 Marston 
Sea. Villanie nr. ix, Why lookesneat Curusall sosimpringly ? 
i6ix Bible John xiv. 9 Haue I bin so long time with you? 
1690 Locke Hunt. Und. nr. v. § g The reason why I take 
so particular notice of this. 1735 Berkeley Querist § 215 
Whence is it that Barbs and Arabs are so good horses ? 
1780 Mirror No. 95, She. .asked me, with her usual good- 
humour, what made me look so grave? 1850 Newman 
Difficulties Anglicans 1. v. What am I to say in answer to 
conduct so pi eposterous? 

t>. Followed by a relative clause or equivalent 
complement. (Cf. 24 .) 

Raiely when the antecedent clause is affirmative. 

1581 in Allen Martyrdom Campion. (1908) 17 Is it possible 
to find xii so wicked, .men in this citye. .that will nnde us 
guiltie togenther of this one crime? 2593 Shaks. Lucrece 
853 No perfection is so absolute, That some impurity doth 
not pollute. x6ox — Jul. C. r. ii. 3 X ® Who so firme, that 
caii not be seduc’d? 1610 — Temp. v. 269 A Witch., so strong 
That could controle the Moone. x6ix Bible Job xli. 10 
None is so fierce that dare stirre him vp. 1753 L. M. tr. 
Du Boscq's AccompL Woman 2 6 There is no design so 
black, which Ambition scruples to conceive. 1780 Mirror 
No. 92, Theie is nothing so absurd or extravagant, which 
riches, .will not tempt him to commit. x8ax Scott Kenilw. 
viii, He.. came not thither so private but what he was 
espied by one who told me. 

14. In affirmative clauses, tending to become 
a mere intensive without comparative force, and 
sometimes emphasized in speaking and writing. 

* la) Beowulf 347 gif he us geunnan wile, pat we hine swa 
godnegretan moton. c888 K. ./Elfred Boeth. xxxv. § 3 
Nu Su pact swa openlice ongiten hafst, ne ftearfe ic nu.. 
ymb flat swincan. * 1225 Leg. Hath. 171 f>e wrecches bet 
ha seh swa wrafte werkes wurcben. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
ego pat king lotrin..dude al his wille, vor he lokede so 
rowe. 2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 4073 pe empire, pat was 
swa mygnty, Es now destroyed a grete party. 1390 Gower 
Conf. III. 1 This vice, which so out of rule Hath sette ous 
alle, is cleped Gule. 14x2 26 Pol. Poems xi. 50 God dede pe 
make, Put souie of resoun in flesche so frele. 1503 Hawes 
Examp. Virt. xn. 238 Amonge the floures so swete of ayre. 
1626 W. Sclater Exp. 2 These. (1629)2071 he bones of 
so dogged Contentions. 1678 Dryden All for Love iii. 1, 

I fear’d he loved her : . . For 'twere impossible that two, so 
one, Should not have lov’d the same._ 1741 Richardson 
Pamela III. 168 My Face.. was hid in my Bosom, and I 
VOL. IX. 


looked so silly ! 1820 Keats Lamia r. 183 To see herself 
escap’d from so sore ills. 1839-52 Bailey Festus 208 The 
Norman ! so noble, and stately and tall. x88a Floyer 
UncxpL Baluchistan 302 The absence of ruined buildings, 
which so invariably form the major part of aPersian town. 

0 ) 1837 Dickens Pickio. iv, My dear brother is so good. 
1853 Mrs. Gaskell Cranford i, A tnan is so in the way in 
the house. 1875 E. FitzGerald Lett. (1889) I* 369 , 1 am so 
glad (as the Gushingtons say) that you like the Carlyle. 

b. Preceded by a, the , this , etc., or possessive 
pronouns. Now rare except in combs. 

C1203 Lay, 3812 JJu esert a swa hende gome. 13.. in 
Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1875) 75 Of a so 3ong ping. 1340 
Ayenb. 100 To by zone to ane xuo greate emperur. 2535 
Joye Apol, Tindale 19 Nothinge performing his so large 
promyses. 1545 Brinklow Compl. 18 Ye may set to reforme 
thes so wickea lawes. 1629 Gaule Holy Madnesse 329 You 
may see your face in his so transparant cheeks, 1667 Mar- 
vell Corr. Wks. (Grosart) II, 81 The reason of our so long 
silence, a 1700 Evelyn Diary June 164s, Divers statues . . , 
amongst which is the so celebrated Eve. 1865 Ruskin 
Sesame ii. § 57 The one weakness of his so mighty love. 
1887 Hall Caine Deemster xxxix, The so heavy burden 
thou bearest. 

e. With adj. and singular sb., in cases similar 
to next, but without a. Now rare. 

1297 R, Glouc. (Rolls) 1490 Vor he was sogodknijt & al so 
so noble king, He bed vor to 3‘tue him is defter in spous- 
ing. ^1400 Maundev. (1839) vi. 66 Thei seyn, that thei 
scholde not entre in to so holy Place. 0x425 Lydg. As- 
sembly of Gods 1417 Syth they so long tyme haue made me 
so madde. 1557 North Gneuara's Diall Pr. no In the 
time of so great and excellent philosopher. 2814 Scott 
Let. in Lockhart (1837) III. ix. 292 So short time have I 
been absent. 1867 Ruskin Time <$• Tide ix. § 40 In so 
apparently desultory manner. 

d. With adj. followed by a. + Sometimes pre- 
ceded by this , 

(a) 13.. Gaw. Gr. Knt .. 1538 Gret is pe gode gle,.. 
pat. .je wolde..pyne yowwith so pouer a mon. 1412-20 
Lydg. Citron. Troy iv. 1855 Hector, pat was so noble a 
kny^t. 1548 Hall Citron., Rich. Ill, 56 b, Yf we dye so 
glorious a death in so good a quarell. 1624 Quarles Sion's 
Sonn. viii. 4 To kisse the lips of so, so faire a Bride. 1780 
Mirror No. 95, I thought I had never beheld so interesting 
an object, a 2845 Barham Ingol. Leg. Ser. m. Brothers 
Birchington Jxvi, So barefaced a blunder. 190a Gajrdner 
Hist. Eng. Ch. lbth Cent. viii. (1903) 140 So insulting a 
message was clearly out of the question. 

( 5 ) x6xx Bible i Kings iii. 9 Who is able to iudge this thy 
so great a people ! 163a Hayward tr. Biondis Eromena i6g 
Of such as were privy to this so important a secret. 01x700 
Evelyn Diary 22 Apr. 1694, How this _so young a gentle- 
man., could live in such an expensive manner. 1736 
Butler Anal. 11. vii, This so remarkable an Establishment. 

1 6- With a or an inserted before the adj. (cf. 
Such «.). Also so very a. 06s. 

1569 J, Sanford tr. Agrippa’s Van. A rtes 66 b, The feeble 
definition of so an approved philosopher. _ 16x4 Selden 
Titles Honor 148 Vpon so an apparent diminution of the 
peoples liberde. 1657 Fuller Holes Jonah i. 5 So an un- 
natural sin was atheism. 1664 Pepys Diary 20 Jan., We 
aie all glad, so verya known rogue he was. 

f. With a inserted between the two parts of 
a combination. 06s. 

1595 Shaks. John iv. ii. 27 Putting on 'so new a fashion'd 
robe. 1631 Massinger Believe as You list 11. i, Was there 
everSosweete a temperd Roman? 1682 A. Mudie Pi es. 
St. Scott. Ep. Ded. A iiij b, The constitutions of so well 
a Governed Kingdom. 2756 Toldervy Hist, s Orphans 
III. 173 So jealous a pated fellow. 

15. With verbs. Now usually intensive. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xlviii. ( Juliana ) 245 For pe desert pat 
pu can ma to god, pat pe a-wansit sa. a 1425 Cursor M. 5290 
(Tiin.), He hap delyuered me of my woo, And put me to 
welpe, no mon so. 2579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Aug. 15 What 
ay ne doth thee so appall ? 1625 G. Sandys Trav. 1 Cele- 
rated for quarries of excellent matble, which do so adorne 
the Venetian palaces. 1626 T. H[awkins] Caussin's Holy 
Crt. 436 , 1 cannot so harden my hart, but that it may be 
softued. 1833 Ht. Martineau Manch. Strike i. 2 O father, 
my knees have been aching so all day. 1849 [Eastwick] 
Dry Leaves 22 The waves, which, .dicl in this place so con- 
found and toss about the trii ernes of Alexander. 1884 C. 
Gibbon Fancy Free xiv, I held back because I loved you so. 
f 18. Equally ; to the same extent. 06s,— 1 
1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) I. 228 The Tree or Shrub that 
bears it is like the Prickle-Pear-Tiee, about 5 foot high, and 
so prick ly. 

IV, Introducing one or both, of two clauses ex- 
pressing comparison or correspondence, 
f 17. In the way that ; as much as ; as, 06s. 

Soon so, as soon as : see Soon adv, „ 

Beowulf 490 Site nu to symle, . . swa pin sefa hwette. 
r888 K. /Elfred Boeth. xxxix. § 12 He . .swineft ponne ymb 
pat swa he swiftost mag. 971 Blickl. Horn. 19 Cleopian 
we nu in eglum mode . . , swa se blinda dyde. a 1x22 O. E. 
Chron. (Laud MS.) an. xox6, Se here, .slogon & bamdon.. 
swa heora gewuna was. a 1275 Prov. AElfred 608 Sone min 
so dere, do so ich pe lere. 13 . . K. A lis. 0260 (W.), A folk . , 

Al blak so cole-brond. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 5383 Gweynes 
fle3 forp so wynd and rayn. 

t b. After numerals : As. 06s. 

In OE. also in other forms of expression. 
a 1000 in Thorpe Laws 1 . 190 Syx swa micel. c 1330-0 1420 
[see Ten C], 2587 Mascal Govt. Cattle , Sheepe (1627) 203 
Others with twise so great a stocke. 
f c. As if. 06s. 

a 900 Cynewulf Crist 850 Nu is pon gelicost, swa we on 
]aguflode..ceolum liSan. 971 Blickl. Horn. 205 And pa 
foUastas waron swutole..on pam stane, swa hie on wexe 
, waionaSyde. c 1250 Owl % Night. 14a Heo song so lude.., 

I Ryht so me grulde schille harpe. c xa« Passion Our Lord 
I 542 in O, E. Misc. 52 Hi vellen so/hi were ded. tfxa 00 
Havelok 594 Also lith was it per-inne, So per brenden 
, cerges inne. 


f d. After relative pronouns or advs. : So ever. 
In OE., and very early ME., the pronoun or adverb was 
preceded as well as followed by swa. 

c X175 Lamb. Horn, r45 Hwa se wile cume efter me. 1340 
Hampole Pr. Consc. hi. 2595 In what state swa he be pan. 
CX350 Will. Paleme 2565 What man so vs metes, may vs 
sone knowe. c 1400 Cursor M, 28788 (Cott. Galbal, Whether 
so askes more rightwisly, Sail be herd of god. c 1425 Lydg. 
Assembly of Gods 1406 Diedde shalt thow he, wher so thow 
become, c 1440 Alph. Tales 34 Promysyng hym to do 
what ping so he commanddid hym. 1559 Mtrr. Mag. 
(1563) B iv, Whom so they take they slay, a 1593 Mar- 
lowe Edw. II, 1. i, Commaund What so thy mind affectes. 
*|* 18. So . .so. a. = So . . as (see 20 ). 06s. 

In OE. also swa swa without intervening words, and 
sometimes swa . . swa swa. 

c 888 K. /Elfred Boeth. xxxlx. § 4 Swa hit is swa pu sagst. 
oyx Blickl. Horn. 137 Hit was pa swa leoht swa se mergen- 
fica steorra. a 1240 Ureisun in O. E. Horn. 1 . 193 Heo beo 3 
so read so rose, so hwit so pe lilie. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
5369 pat londfolc to him com so pikke so it mi^te go. c 1330 
R. Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 6827 pe arewes come so 
pykkeso reyn. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. xiv. 188 Ichseenoone 
so ofte sorfeten, Sopiiche so mankynde. 
f b. = As . . so (see 22 ). 06s. 

In OE. also swa swa . . swa. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter cii. 13 Swe mildsaS feder bearnum, 
swe mildsiende biS dryhten ondredendum hine. 971 
Blickl. Horn. 9 Swa se hyhtenda gigant, swa Drihten 
on middangearae bliSe wunode. 121x75 Lamb. Horn. 39 
Swa se pu forjeuest. .swa pin drihten forjeued pe pine mfs- 
dede. 23.. K. Ahs. (Laud MS.) 22x0 Soon peshyngel 
lipe pe haiie, Euery kn^th so lijp on oper. [1667 Milton 
P. L. vii, 288 So high as heav’d the tumid Hills, so low 
Down sunk a hollow hottom.1 

t c. With compaiatives : The . . the. 06s. 
c 888 K. /Elfred Boeth. vii. § 4 Swa him mon mare selff, 
swa hine ma lyst. 972 Blickl. Horn. 15 Swa hie him swypor 
styrdon, swa he hludor cleopode. a xzz$Ancr. R. 182 So pe 
sicnesse is more, se pe goldsmiS is bisegure. a 1240 Lofsong 
in O. E. Horn. I. 215 pet hit ontende me. .in pine luue, so 
lengre so more, a 1400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 
xxix. v. 47 Hym phoujte euere so leng so wors. 

19. In adjurations or asseverations. 

So has here the sense of* in that way ’ or * to that extent 
the complementary clause being omitted. The two usual 
types are here illustrated sepaiately. For so help see also 
S’elp, S’help, and Swclp. 

(а) Beowulf 435 Ic pat ponne forhiege, swa me Higelac sie 
. .modes blihe, pat [etc.], c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 33 Swa me 
helpe drihten. C1205 Lay. 3041 Iheren ich wlle,..sua pe 
helpe Appolin, hu deoxe pe beo lif min. 1382 Wyclif 
Exod. x. 10 So the Lord be with 30W, what maner thanne 
Y shal leeue gow? CX386 Chaucer Merch. T. 931 This 
schal ben doon.., So wisly God my souie bringe in blissel 
[See also Save v. 2 b.] c 1440 Lovelich Merlin 12034 , 1 
wolde, so god me spede, that pes purchaced were betwixen 
vs two. 1480 in Gross Gild Meich. II. 71 Soo god yow * 
help and holydome. 1508 [see Help v. x c]. 1565 Cooper 
Thesaurus s.v. Ita, So god sane me. 1603 Knolles Hist. 
Turks (1621) 572 So helpe me great Mahomet it shall not 
so be. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxviii. This seat. . I claim 
as my right— so prosper me God and St. Barr 1 1868 [see 
Help v. i c]. 

(б) a 1300 -c 1386 [see Tiiee v. 1 i b], c 1400 [see Thrive v. 
B. 2]. c 1400 Gamelyn 515 And I wil kepe pe dore, so ever 
here I masse. 1:1420 Liber Cocorum [ 1862) 6 pis se3e I 

f reved, so have I hlys. c X475 RaufCoiliear 53 ‘ Sa mot 
thrife,’ said the King, ‘I speir for nane til ’. C1500 Med- 
wall Nature 753 (Brandi), The scald capper sware sythyche 

t = so thee ich] That yt cost hym euen as myche. a 1553 
dall Royster D. nr. v. (Arb.) 56 The selfe same that 1 
wrote out o), so mote I go. 1598 [see Thee v. 1 x bj. 

20. So . . as, so as, in such or the same way, 


manner, etc., as. 

a 1225 Leg. Kaih. 1055 Unweoten, pe weneS pet hit beo 
swa as hit on ehe bereft ham. a X300 E. E. Psalter i. 3 Al 
his Hue swa sal it be, Als it fates bi a tre. 139a Gower 
Conf. Prol. I. 5 , 1 thenke forto touche also The world . . So 
as I can, so as I mai. C1440 Alph. Tales 85 pis preste 
askid hur whi sho wepud so as sho did. c 1489 Caxton 
Sonnes of Aymon iv. 119 Soo well clothed & aiiayed, as 
I have tolde you above. 1535 Coverdale Gen. xviu, 5 Do 
euen so as thou hast spoken. 1554 Act 1 $ 2 Phil. 4 - Mary 
C. 8 § 52 Hereditaments, so to be amortized as is aforesaid, 
1593 Shaks. Liter. 1811 He withthe Romans was esteemed 
so As silly-jeering idiots are with kings. 1611 Bible Ps. 
lxiii. 2 To see thy power and thy glory, so as I haue seen 
thee in the Sanctuary. x68x Flavel Meih. Giace xxix. 
496 They must so walk, as he walked. 1797 Encycl. £>it. 
(ed. 3) XVII. 407/x Lay the bend mould upon it, so as may 
best answer the round. 

■f b. In adjurations. 06s. 

c 1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 493 Sche to the sergeant preyde. 
So as he was a woithy gentilman, That [etc.]. 1390 Gower 
Conf. I/310, 1 ..beseche Unto themihti Cupido, ..Soas he 
is of love a godd [etc.], 1463 in Somerset Medieval Wills 
(1901) 197, f charged ham soas they will ans were afore God. 
fc. With as = as if. 06s. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. v. viii. 5 So ran they all, as they had 
bene at bace. 

21. So . . as, to the same extent, in the same 
degree, as : 

a. In negative or interrogative clauses. 

a 1225 After. R. 150 pence nis hit to noutso god ase to pe 
fure of belle. 2362 Langl. P. PI. A. viri. 267 Bote trustene 
to Trienals. .Is not so syker for pe souie, series, as do-wel. 
c 1386 Chaucer Meich. T. 45 Who is so trewe and eek so 
ententyf To kepe him .. as is ms make ? X581 Allen Apol. 121 
Death and dungeons be not so terrible things . . as they seeme. 
2596 Spenser F, Q. vi. iii. 1 For a man by nothing is so 
well bewrayd As Dy his manners. 1646 in Vtrney Mem. 
(1907) I. 343 Women were never soe usefull as now. 1670 
Dryden Conq. Granada 1. 11, i, His victories we scarce 
could keep in view, Or polish them so fast as he rough drew. 
1763 C. Johnston Reverie I. 260 This is not so strange or 
ingrateful as it may appear. 1779 Mirror No. 58, Emilia, 
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who now observed that her husband was nowhere so happy 
as in the country. 184a Tennyson Morte d? Arthur 156, I 
never saw.. So great a miracle as yonder hilt. i849_Mac- 
aulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 667 Never, .had the condition of 
the Puritans been so deplorable as at that time. 

b. In affirmative clauses : As . . as. Now arch. 
or dial, (except in such phrases as so far as, so 
much as : see 35 b, etc.). 

So tongas : see Long adz/. 1 b. f So soon as : see Soon adv. 
1390 Gower Con/. 1 . 154 So seker as I have a lif. Thou 
scholdest thannebemy wifi c 1460 Fortescue^^s. Litn. 
Mon. (1885) 128 A prince double somyghty as was thair old 
prince. 1535 Coverdale 2 Sam. xix. 32 Barsillai was very 
olde, so good as foure score yeare olde. c rss° R. Bieston 
Bay/e Foitune A vj b, Smockes as snow so white. i6ar 
Bp. Mount ag u Diatribx 252 The one is become so old as the 
other. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 1. ii. § 14 This Way of argu- 
ing is so frivolous, as the Supposition of itself is false, e 1790 
Imtson Sch. Artsl. 303 This planet being but a fifth part so 
big as the earth. 1818 Scott Rob Roy xiv, Although I readily 

f ave my uncle the advantage of my pen.. so often as he 
esired to correspond with a neighbour. 1876 Pearse 
Daniel Quorrn 155 ’Tis a'most so good for ourselves as *tis 
for those we try to save. 

c. Preceding the citation of a special example 
or instance. 

158a N. Lickefield tr. Castanheda’s Conq. E. Ind. 123 So 
small a kingdome as that is of Portingale. 1664 Marvell 
Corr. Wks. (Grosart) II. 167 Seeing upon so extraordinary 
occasions as these, the boldest eloquence would lose its 
speech. 1779 Mirror No. 63, It was impossible that a 
girl so amiable as Emily Hargrave could fail to attract 
attention. 1820 Keats Hyperion ir, 321 Have I rous'd 
Your spleens with so few simple words as these? 1861 
Pati ison Ess. (1889) I. 37 The inteiest excited in England 
by events passing in so distant a quarter as Moravia. 
1878 T. Hardy Ret. Native vi. iiL (1890) 399 , 1 am not fit 
for town life— so very rural and silly as I always have been. 

d. With as taking the place of an object to the 
following verb. 

1555 J. Proctor Hist. IVyat's Rehellion 37H is so straunge 
a case as the world neuer saw. 1629 Drayton in Sir J. 
Beaumont's Bosworth Field 14 So lasting Pillars to prop 
up thy Praise, As time shall hardly shake. 1676 Dryden 
State of Innocence lv. i, Is our Perfection of so frail a 
Make, As ev’ry Plot can undermine or shake ? 

+ e. With a comparative : So much. Obs.~ x 
1726 Leoni Albert?* Archit. II. 46 Their Arch may come 
. .so lower as you think fit. 

22. As . . so : a. Denoting more or less exact 
correspondence, similarity, or proportion. 

Ormin has all swa sum >11. .swa in this use. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 17463 Als jmi war for-hoght sua >ai did. 
c 1340 Ham pole Pr. Consc. 32 Als he was ay God in trinite 
Swa he es, and ay God sal be. <11400-50 Alexander 14 
For as Jjaire wittis ere with-in, so her will folowis, a 1533 
Ld. Berners Hiton lxvii. 232 Such as the mayster was so 
was the seruuant. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. Prol. (1580) A v b, 
As it was, so it is, and so be it still heieafter. 1611 Bible 
Prav. xxiii. 7 For as he thinketh in his heart, so is he. 1711 
Addison Sped. No. 47 ir 7 In proportion as there are more 
•Follies discovered, so there is more Laughter raised. 1821 
Keats Lamia 1. 260 Even as thou vanisbest so shall I die. 
1830 Tennyson Poet xiv, And as the lightning to the 
thunder.. So was their meaning to her words. 1887 Morris 
Odyssey xr. 586 For as often as stooped the elder when 
he longed for the water sweet So often it waned. 

b. Denoting a simple parallelism between two 
different acts, concepts, etc., and sometimes ap- 
proaching the sense of * not only . . but (also) \ 
c *340 Hampole Prose Tr. 2 Als ded slaas all, Swa lufe 
ouer-comes i all. 1563 Homilies 11. Sacrament 1. (1859) 439 
As of old time Goa decreed.., so our loving Saviour hath 
ordained [etc.]. 1588 A. King tr. Canisius ’ Catech. 67 As 
it vald be verray lang, sa is it verray hard. 1619 in W. 
Foster Eng. Factories India (1906) I. 79 As itt is an un- 
supportable wrong, soe itt inthralleth us to many other 
inconveniences. 1677 Marvell Corr. Wks. (Grosart) II. 
549 As he loved not to make work, so not to leave it im- 
perfect. *766 Goldsm. Vicar iv, As we rose with the sun, 
so we never pursued our labours after it was gone down. 
183* Loudon Encycl. Agric. § 6009 As the planters differ 
in the number of hills . ., so are they no less capricious as to 
themanner of placing them. x88x Jowett ThncycL I. 45 
As in the arts, so also ra politics, the new must always pre- 
vail over the old. 

V. 23. So that (+ rarely so alone), denoting 
result or logical consequence; also sometimes = 

‘ in order that ’. 

(a) Beowulf 1508 Bar ha seo briimvylf. .hringa Jjengel to 
hofe sinum, swa he ne mihte no. . waepna xewealdan. 1377 
Langl. P. PI. B. xin. 64 Thanne seide I to my-self, so 
Pacience it herde. 

(b) c 888 K. /Elfred Boeth. i, He gehet Romanum his 
freondscipe, swa hast hi mostan heoraealdrihta wyr&e beon. 
e 950 Lindisf. Gosp, Matt. xv. 31 [He] gelecnade hea . . , sua 
bat Sreatas wundradun. ex aoo Ormin Ded. 293 Swa halt 
he mannldnn wel inoh Off belle mihhte lesenn. e 1300 
Havelok 216 pe king. .dede him sore swinge,.. So pat pe 
blod ran of his fleys. 1340 Ayenb. 53 pe ilke, .wyllep 
hyealde hire foie uelajredes, zuo pet hi ne conne ne hi re 
moje healde mesure. c 1440 A Ipk. Tales 65 Such weddur 
pat stroyed all pevynys,..so at per wyne had nowder colour 
nor savor. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. IV. , 28 b, [Theyl had 
con veighed_ their shippes in to the havens, so that he could 
not fight with them on the sea. 1600 Pory tr. Leo’s Africa 
vr. 280 Of. .flesh heeve is great scarcitie, so that they are 
constrained to eate camels flesh onely. *670 isth Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. App. V. 21 The under pettycoatt very 
richly laced. so that 50 or 60 pounds [is] but an ordinary 
price, c 1760 Cnalloner in E. Burton Life (1909) II. xxiv. 
28 We wul spend our evenings.. at our own lodgings, so 
that we may be found. x8*o Scott Monast . xiv. So that 
Mary Avenel . .was regarded with a mysterious awe. 2886 
Stevenson Kidnapped xiv, The turf roof of it had fallen 
entirely in ; so that the hut was of no use to me. 


24. So . . that, in such a way, to such an 
extent, that : a. With adjs. and advs., or equivalent 
phrases. 

12900 Cynewulf Crist 323 Hio..ece stondaS..swa be- 
clysed pret nsenig oper. .hy sefre ma eft onluceo. 0x240 
Ureisun in O. E. Horn. I. 183 [Thou art] swo leoflic and 
swa lufsum pet te engles a biholdep pe. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 2207 pe romeins bep anud of hortrauail so sore 
..pat hii nollep come here nanmore. 0x34° Hampole 
Pr. Consc. 324 Swilk men er ay swa unstedfast, pat na 
drede may with pam last, c 1450 Merlin ii. 37 The water 
maketh so grete bruyt that all that is made a-ooven it moste 
nede falle. 1523 Fitzherg. Hush. § 151 Theyr cotes be so 
syde, that they be fayne to tucke them vp whan they ryde. 
1574 Hellowes Cueuara's Fans. Ep. (1584) 165 You aske 
me histories so straunge.. ,_ that my wits may not in anye 
I wise but needes goe on Pilgrimage. 1625 Purchas Pilgrims 
1 II. 1138 The wind.. came with so great gales, that it raised 
I the sands of the coast very high. 1749 Fielding Tom 
Jones vt. ui, The Squire was so delighted with this conduct 
I of his daughter, that he scarce eat any dinner. 1802 Mar. 
Edgeworth Moral Tales (1816) I. iv. 21 So ill that she 
could hardly speak. 1862 Miss Braddon Lady Audlcy 
viii, He sat so long in this attitude, that Robert tinned 
round at last, 
b. With verbs. 

In verse (more rarely in prose) sometimes placed after the 
verb, and immediately followed by that, but separated from 
it by a pause. 

(a) cgso Lindisf Gosp. John iii. 16 Suse..lufade god 
Sone tniddangeard ptette sunu his ancende gesalde [etc.]. 
c 1320 Cast, of Love 1523 God leeue vs here so ende, pat 
we ben worpi to heuene wende. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 
32 So hadde I spoken with hem. .That I was of heie felaw- 
schipe anon. 1411 Rolls of Parlt. III. 651/1 The same 
Looid the Roos schall so doon to hem, that they schall 
tellen hem wel payed. 1480 Cov. LeetBk. 437 To so direct 
that your said Oiatours haue all pat.. shall accorde with 
right. 0x592 Greene Alphonsns 1. i. Now a days so irk- 
some idless’ sleights .have witch’d each students mind, 
That death it is [etc.]. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 
ii. 130 The example doth so suite the Text, that I could not 
pretermit it here. 1667 Milton P. L. 11. 7x9 So frownd the 
mighty Combatants, that Hell Grew darker. *735 Johnson 
Lobo's Abyssinia, Descr. v. 75 This Answer and the Piesent 
so provok'd Mahomet.. that [etc.]. 1883 Harper's Mag. 
Nov. 905/2 To so cut down his power.. that he would be 
inclined [etc.]. 

(b) a 1175 Cott. Horn, in O.E. Horn. I. 231 Pa be-fel hit 
swa bat him a pance befell, c 1250 Gen. Sr Ex. 3503 WurS 
flin fader and model so, Sat 8u hem drede and helpe do. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 7509, 1 ..scok pam be pe berdes sua pat i 
pair chafftes raue in tua. 1390 Gower Conf. 1 . 12 Whil 
the lawe is reuled so That clerkes to the werre entende. 
1535 Coverdale 2 Citron, iv. 4 It stode so vpon the 
bullockes, that thre were turned towarde the north [etc.]. 
c x6oa Shaks. Sonn. lxxi, I loue you so That I in your 
sweet thoughts would be forgot. If [etc.]. X697 Protestant 
Mercury No. 189, A Porter’s wife.. Beat her Husband so, 
that she forced him to leap over a Balconey. 

fo. Expressing a contrast: Although yet. 

1633 Be. Hall Hard Texts, Isaiah An. 2 Yet so shall he 
be giacious to the penitently dejected, that he shall not 
heare with the obstinate sinner, 
d. With but ( =s that . . not). 

184a Macaulay Horatius xviii, There was no heart so 
bold, But sore it ached. 

25. With omission of that, — sense 24 . 

0 13x0 in Wright Spec. Lyric P. 74 Thou art so god a 
mon, Thi love y jyrne also y con. cx 330 Arth. fy Merl. 
3458 (KOlbing), A dint he jaf him so hard, pe launce ran pe 
brini purch. c 1440 Coni in. Brut II. 583 Caleis was so 
ferd of you, pey sbitte neuer a gate. 15 . . Christ's Kirk ii. 
in Bann. MS. 283 Thay wer so nyss..Thaysqueilitlyk ony 
gaitis. X646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. vi, A plant, so 
unlike a Rose, it hath been mistaken, .for Amomum. 1607 
Dryden Virg. Georg , 111. 308 He.. treads so light, he 
scaicely prints the Plains. X74* Young Nt. Th. in. 135 So 
man is made, nought ministeis delight But what his glow- 
ing passions can engage. 18x8 Byron Mazeppa xviii, Once 
so near me he alit, I could have smote. 1859 Geo. Eliot 
A. Bede xiii, Hetty was blushing so, she didn't know 
whether she was happy or miserable, 
b. With the jo-clause placed after that stating 
the consequence or result. 

a 1225 A tier. R, 222 He bihalt on ocSre bet be ne me! nones 
weis makien vuele iSoncked, so luflful & so reouSful is 
hire heorte. c 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc . 2317 Out of witte 
pan pai shuld men flay, Swa orrible and swa foul er pai. 
0x400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xliii. 104 His herte 
poru3-out his syde He jiuep vs, he is so fre 1 14. . 

Hocclkve Minor Poems xvi. 4 , 1 may nat deliure hem 
by no weye, So me werreyeth coynes scarsetee. c 1500 
Mclnsine vi. 28 Raymondin..herd ne saw nought, so sore 
was hys wit troubled. 1535 Coverdale 2 Sam. iii. xi Then 
coulde he not answere him one worde agayne, he feared 
him so. 1626 Sir E. Cecil in J Glanville's Voy. Cadiz 
(Camden) p. xliii, The shipp had sunke in the sea, she 
proved so leakie. x68x Dryden Abs. 4 * A chit. 813 Friends 
he has few, so high the madness grows. 1787 Burns 
Halloween iv, A runt was like a sow-tail, Sae bow't that 
night. 1822 Scott Nigel x, Habits.. to young men are like 
threads of silk, so lightly are they woi n, so soon broken. 
1867 Augusta Wilson Vas/iti xvii, The azure mantle., 
seemed to melt in air, so dim were its graceful outlines, 

■ 20. So (that), in limiting sense: On condition 
that, provided that, so long as, if only. Cf. 30 . 

(0) c xooo Apollonius of Tyre (Thorpe) 20 Nim nu lareow 
appolloni, swa hit pe ne mislicyge. c 1375 Cursor M. 5991 
(Fairf.), To-morne pe fleys sal be pe fra, so pou be-gyle vs 
na mare, c 1386 Chaucer H. Fame 1. 423 He had y-swore 
to hire. .That so she saved hyra hys lyfe, He wolde have 
take hir to hys wife, c 1460 Tovmeley Myst. xx. 587 All my 
couandys holden shall be, So I haue felyship me abowte. 
1523 Fitzherb. Husb, §43 Butter and swynes grease, .are 
good, soo they be not salte. 1613 Jackson Creed it. 453 
The proofe were good, so it could be proued. 1658 Sir T. 
Browne Hydriot, § 2 (1736) 18 Ulysses cared not how 


meanly he lived, so he might find a noble Tomb after Death, 
17x0 Steele Tatler No. 208 p 4 It is no Matter how dirty 
a Bag it is conveyed to him in,.. so the Money is good. 
1750 Johnson Rambler No. 81P2 Which duty ought to 
be most esteemed, we may continue to debate..; so all be 
diligently performed. 181a Cary Dante , Purg. ix. 22 So 
but the suppliant at my feet implore. 18x6 Byron Ch. H ar. 
1. xiii. song, I’ll swiftly _ go..! Nor care what land thou 
bear’st me to, So not again to mine. . 

(b) c xooo /Elfric Numb. xxii. 20 Far mid him, swa pact 
[L. ita duntaxat ut] pu do, past io pe bebeode. c 1320 Cast. 
Love 1042 A 1 pis wyde world I chul Jeuen pe, So pat pou 
bouwe and honoure me. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. iv. 89 , 1 for- 
3iue him patgult.., So bat 3e assented beo. c 1425 Eng. 
Conq. Irel. (1896) 8 Oft pe prince hym profred to delyuer 
hym out of prison, so pat he wold be his helppe to werrv 
vpon pe kynge. c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xlviii. 188 Yf 
nedes I shal dey, I were..wei content soo that it weie in 
the absence of her. a 1533 Ld. Berners I l non lviii. 202, I 
offer to make you amendes ..so that ye wyl ayde me. 1583 
Stubbes Altai. Abus. (1882) 11. 85 You condemne not 
funerall sermons then, so that they be good. _ 1652 J. 
Wright ti. Camus' Nat. Paradox ix. 211 Writing I ain 
well contented to peimit ; So that I see your Letter. 1755 
Monitor No. 8, Let us not regard by what name it shall be 
called, so that it be carried on vigorously. 1802 Mar. 
Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I. xix. 154 To M. it was. . 
indifferent who was found guilty, so that he could recover 
his money. 1859 Tennyson Marriage Geraint 304^ So that 
ye do not serve me sparrow-hawks For supper, 1 will enter, 
b. In the event that, in case that. rare, 
ex 000 Charter in Thorpe Dipl. Angl. Sax. (1865) 202 
He him pet land forbead, swa he amides brucan wolde. 
1872 Tennyson Gar. 4- Lyn. 268 But, so thou diead to 
swear, Pass not beneath this gateway. 

VT. +27. So as, although. Ohs. 

c 1300 Havelok 337 pat hire haued in soi we bioulli, So as 
sho ne misdede nouth 1 

28. So. ., or so . . as, so as, followed by an in- 
finitive denoting lesult or consequence. 

The omission of as is now regaided as irregular. 

(0) c X395 Plowman's Tale 1. 373 Peter was never so great 
a foie To leve his key with such a loiell. C1407 Lydg. 
Re son <?• Sens. 943 The Ry vers., so myghty and so large 
To bere a gret ship ora baige. c 1450 Merlin i. 6 How 
shulde I be so hardy to do as ye telle me. 1526 Tindale 
N. T. Prol., Who ys so hlynde to axe why lyght shulde be 
shewed to them that walke in dercknes. 1579 Gosson Sch. 
Abuse (Arb.) 65, I am not so childishe to take euery bushe 
fora monster. 1658 Rowley, Ford, etc. Witch of Edmonton 
Ii. i, If you'll be so kind to ka me one good turn I’ll be so 
courteous to kob you another. 1709 Swift Vittd. Bicker- 
staff Wks. 1755 II. 1. 171 He hath been indeed so wise 
to make no objections against the truth of my predic- 
tions. 1767 Wilkes Corr. w. Friends (1805) III. 223 Be 
so good to continue to favour me with your letters. 1803 
Mary Cm ahl ton Wife 4- Mistress IV. x6x She enquired if 
Mrs. Aubiey had been so kind to procme the child a new 
wardrobe. 

(fi) 1445 in Anglia XXVIII. 271 Nevir thc[e] she so dis- 
easyd as oonys. .To folowe her wille. 1558 Kennedy Comp. 
Treat, in Misc. Wodrow Soc. (1844) 97 That I.. durst be sua 
baulde, as to attempt sua heych ane purpose. 1648 Heylin 
Relat. 4- Observ. 1. 78 Whosoever shall dare to be so good 
a Patriot as to oppose their Tyranny. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. 11, 747 A crop so plenteous, as the land to load. 1711 
Steele Sped. No. 53 r 7 , 1 hope you will not be so appar- 
ently partial to the Women, as to let them go wholly un- 
obseived. 1779 Mirror No. 17, Our shop was so well fre- 
quented, as to require the constant attendance of both of 
us. 1828 Duppa Trav. Italy, etc. 98 The others were so 
broken into small fragments as to be useless. 1885 Law 
Times Rep. LIII. 785/1 It is impossible to say that any one 
case is so in point as to carry this case. 

(r) c x68o Beveridge Serm. (1729) II. 283 They all run, 
but not so as to obtain. 1736 Gentl. Mag. VI. 716/r, I 
think it impossible to amend it. .so as to make it a Bill fit 
for being passed, 1853 Zoologist II. 3724 Dismounting and 
hobbling the horse so as to allow him to feed. 1896 Lazo 
Times C. 488/1 To repair the drain so as to abate the 
nuisance complained of. 

b. With infinitive preceded by a sb. rare. 

1709 Swift Merlin's Prediction Wks. 1755 II. 1. 177 The 
river Thames frozen twice in one year, so as men to walk 
on it. 

o. With pa. pples. (to have being omitted). 

1790 Burns Tam o' Shunter 17 Hadst thou but been sae 
wise, As ta’en thy ain wife Kate’s advice ! 1797 in C. Kegan 
Paul IV. Godzvin (1876) I. 237 You might have been so 
good as told me a few more particulars. 

29. So as, in. such a way that, so that. Now dial. 

1523 Ld. Berners tr. J^m'^^I.xuL i3Thequene..dyd 

gyue great Jewelles to eche of them,, .so as they all helde 
them selfe ryght well content. *609 in Buccleuch MSS. 
(Hist. MSS. Comm.) 82 , 1 understood of the infection lately 
come to some houses there adjoining, so as I forbear to go 
thither. C1651 in Morris Troubles Cath. Foref. (1872) r. 
vi. 304 This summer we also whited the church and choir, 

. .so as our Monastery was made very handsome. X751 R. 
Paltock P. Wilkins (1884) II. 217 So as the great and small 
shall he under mutual obligations to each other. 1817 H. T. 
Colebrooke Algebra, etc. Notes & Illustr. p. lxxvit, Then 
you desire to complete your square so as it shall amount to 
one whole square. 1905 Longman's Mag. Apr. 541 So as 
he could go and see his sweetheart. 

b. So . . as, in similar use, with the subject of 
the second clause either expressed, or implied in 
the previous context. 

(0) 1548 Wishart Conf Faith in Misc. Wodrow Soc . 
(1 844) 13 We attribute so free wyll to man as we, . . wyllynge 
to do good, fele experience of euyll. 1581 Sidney Apol. 
Poetries Arb.) 50 Tne words.. beeing so set, as one word 
ainnot be lost. 1608 E. Grimstone Hist. France 702 The 
Emperour.. so terrifies the Pope, as hee abandons his vassall 
Octauio. _ 1654 Burton’s Diary (1828) 1 , 42 This sounded so 
plausibly In every man’s ear. as it was soon embraced. 1738 
Gentl. Mag. VIII. 327/2 They had Guards so posted, as 
they were not to be surprized. 
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(b) 16x1 Sir W. Mure Wks. (S.T.S.) I g Greedie to be- 
hold So rair perfectioune as cannot be told. 1678 Walton 
Life Sanderson 11 Changes those cares into so mutual 
joys, as makes them become [etc.]. 1775 Forrest Vcy. N. 
Guinea 66 With so heavy rain, as penetrated the new roof 
of the vessel. 1784 Miss Carter Lett, to Miss Talbot IV. 
341 My wretched head has been so thoroughly uncomfort- 
able.., as rendered me quite unfit for writing, 

c. So. .as that, so as that, — prec. (a). 

1583 Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C. 1. z b, The officers 
went so neere the consciences of men, as that they spaied 
not to torment pore miserable soules. 1634 Milton Comas 
366, I do not think my sister so to seek, Or so unprincipl'd 
m vertues book, . . As that [etc.], a 1700 Evelvn Diary 22 
Mar. 1675, 2 distinct keeles ciampt together. so as that a 
violent streame ran betweene. a 1774G0LDSM. Sum. E: if. 
Plulos. (1776) 1 . 55 When both flames have approached so 
near as that they join. 1817 H.T. Colesrooke Algebra, 
etc. 258 Here the least square quantity must be so devised, 
as that the second may be an integer. 

30. So as, provided that, etc. Cf. 26 . 

1583 T. Washington tr. Nicholas's Voy. iv. i. 114 b, To be 
prefeired vnto the gouernment. ,,so as they had passed their 
time. . without reprehension. 1398 GrenewkY Tacitus, A nn. 
m. i. (1622) 64 Which was to him.. honourable, 50 as there 
were a meane vsed. 1633 R. N. tr. Camden’s Hist, Eliz. 11. 
136 Henry Percy offered . to free the Queene of Scots out of 
pi ison so as Gi ange and Carre . . would receive her at the bor- 
dets. 1807 E. S. Barrett Rising Sun 1 . 127 , 1 care not how 
you come by them, so as they are ready to supply my wants. 
1853 Dickens Bleak Ho. xxvi, He could play 'em a tune on 
any sort of pot you please, so as it was iron or block tin. 

VII. In various phrases. 

So to say : see Say v. 1 11. So to speak : see Speak v. 
f 31. Than so, than that. Ohs. 
a 1423 Cursor M. 23568 (Trin.), Mony pingis may we do 
pat better were vndone pen so. 132s Ld. Berners tr. 
Lroissart II. 754 Kyng Henry was moie genlyll than so ; 
for he had some pytie on hym. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, lit. 
iii. 104 Lord Aubrey Veie Was done to death, and mote 
then so, my Father. 1677 W. Hughes Man of Sin n. v. 
96 Tis reasonable to suppose, that the Sacrament may be 
celebrating in more places than so, at once, a 1716 Blacka ll 
Wks. (1723) I. 213 If it be not mote than so, it will not be 
such an Obedience as God will accept. 

32. f a. And so, = next. Ohs. fare. 

a 1400-30 Alexander 1565 Sum with sensours & so with 
silueryn cheynes. Ibid. 2551 If pai were sary & so, na selly 
me thingke. 1602 [see 33 a]. 

b. And so on, used as an abbreviating phiase 
to avoid fuither description or the enumeration of 
further details. 

And so forth', see Forth adv. 9 b. And so forward'. 
see Forward adv. r. 

*724 Welsted Episl., etc 123 Till, in time, the English 
we now speak is become as obsolete and unintelligible as 
that of Chaucer, and so on. 1837 P. Keith Bot. Lex, 258 
An incipient stem,.. which in the following year is aug- 
mented in height as before, and so on in succession as long 
as the plant glows. 1847 Howitl's Jml. II. 201/2 While 
the East London Water Company is supplying an impure 
water at 5/. 13s., and so on, per house. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. 
Med. VIII. 4.88 There may be high fever, . .nausea, vomit- 
ings, smart diarrhoea and so on. 

33. Or so : a. Or something of that kind ; or 
the like. 

1388 Shaks. L. L.L. n. 2x2 Ber. Is she wedded, or no? 
Boy. To her will sir, or so. 160a — Ham. v. ii. 137 Girdle, 
Hangers or so [Qq. and so]. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. i. 49 
He. .therefore bore it not about ; Unless on Holy-days, or 
so. 1706 E. Ward Wooden World Diss. (1708) 44 Some- 
times lie pores upon a Pack of Cards, or so. 1794 Mrs. 
Radcupfe Myst. Udolpho xxxi, I used to think nothing on 
earth could fluster them, unless, indeed, it was a ghost, or 
so. 1818 Byron Juan Ded. iii, And then you overstrain 
yourself, or so. 1842 Tennyson Day-dream , Revival iv. 
My joints are somewhat stiff or so. 

b. Or about that amount or number ; or there- 
about. 

1398 Shaks. Merry W. it. i. 50 For an eternall moment, or 
so. *601 — Tuiel. N. lit. ii. 59 Some two thousand strong, 
or so. 1814 Scott Diary 17 Aug. in Lockhart (1837) II I. vi. 
207 A King’s ship about eighteen guns or so. 1861: Hughes 
Tom Brown at Oxf. III. 11. 35 He returned in an hour or 
so, 1885 Manch. Exam, 10 July 5/3 A Sunday or so ago. 

34. So or so, after this or that manner ; this 
or that. Also with many (cf. 37 e). 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. m. 350 For that so or so or so (and 
in noon other wise) it is writun in storie or cronicle. 
*370 Googe Pop. Kingd. (1880) 1. 3 b, For no man dare 
demaunde of him, why dost thou so or so. *687 Settle 
Refl. Dry den's Plays 85 I'le die a thousand deaths before 
l'le do so or so. 1749 Richardson in Mrs. Barbauld Corr, 
(1804) IV. 291 From het air and . . her face, he sets her down 
in his mind as so or so. *784 Phil. Trans. LXXIV. 189 A 
clock, of such a construction, kept or altered its rate so or 
so. 1835 T. M itchell A ristoph. A ckarn. 307 note. Wine., 
is said, .to bear or admit so or so many portions of water. 

f b. Neither (also nothing) so nor so, neither the 
one nor the other ; neither this (way) nor that ; 
not at all the fact or case. Ohs. 

1383 Stubbes Anat. Abus. (1882) it. 34 They persuade the 
buier it is good, and that it is woorth the money, whereas 
indeed it is nothing so, nor so. 1384 R. Scot Discov. 
Witcher, vi. i. 90 Making you beleeve a thing which is 
neither so nor so. xfixo A. Cooke Pope Joan 12 As though 
that Temple had had a spire steeple like ours; which is 
neither so, nor so. x6xi Cotgr., Run rien, no no, neither 
so nor so. 1682 T. Flatman Heraclitus Ridens No. 73 
(1713) II. 198 Earn. Most of 'em are said to have either 
a Competency, or another Trade. . . Jest. This is neither 
so nor so. 

VIII. "With various adjs. and advs. of quantity, 
number, etc. 

35. Bo far, in literal and transferred senses (see 


Fab adv. 6 and Fab-fobth adv. 2 ) : a. Without 
correlative word or clause. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2253 Now we haue vs sped sa ferr, Vr 
wil may he noght vs merr. X390 Gower C onf. II. 33 Yit 
so fer cowthe 1 nevere finde Man that.. Me cowthe teche 
such an art. 1335 Coverdale Ps. cii. 12 Loke how wyde 
the east is fiom the west, so farre hath he set oure 
synnes from vs. x6xx Bible Ps. xxii. t Why art thou 
so far fiom helping me! x6g6 A. Telfair's New Confut. 
Sadd. Pref. A 2 Having once gone so far, they will easily 
be induced to believe, that there’s no Resurrection at all. 
1754 Hume Hist. Eng. (1812) I. App. 1. 198 He [the King] 
was even, so far, on a level with the people. *1:1797 H. 
Howard in 3 rd Rep. % Hist. MSS. Comm, 433/2 Every 
place given to an Englishman is so far a loss to the people. 
1821 Scott Kenilw. xxvii, Will you so far trust me? 183a 
Greville M cm, 27 Mar. (1874) II. 273 , 1 have no doubt 
that all the ultras will be deeply mortified, .at the success 
so far of ‘the Waverers*. 1892 Speaker 3 Sept. 288/1 
Nothing has, so far, been allowed to transpire as to its 
name and contents. 

Comb. 1880 Nature XXI. 407 This so-far improved 
feature of temperature. 

b. Followed by as, with various constructions. 

Examples of the literal sense are placed under lb). 

(a) [a 1300 Cursor M. 1 6386 Sacles es he sa feir se sum i can 
(=so far as I can see).] 1483 Sc. Acts, Jus. ///(1814) II. 172 
pe Custumaris at pair comptis making. . to be dischargit of 
safer as pai deliuer to J?e said wardan & changeour. 1363 
Stapleton tr .Staphylus' Apol. 148 Some are. .courtly 
ptotestants, which admit Luther so farre as them list. 1723 
Sir R. Blacrmore Hist. Conspiracy Pref. A 8 b, Some, .only 
advanced so far as to excite Popular Jealousies. 1742 Ld. 
HARDWicKEin Johnson's Debates (1787) II.x6i The law. .is 
however to be so far fixed, ns that every man may know his 
own condition. 1779 Minor No. 14, 1 had actually gone so 
far as to wiite three introductory sentences. 1801 Parmer's 
Mag. Jan. 39 So far as I can now recollect. 1839 Geo. 
Eliot A. Bede xviii, Who played the part of steward, so 
far as it was not performed Dy old Mr. Donnilhorne him- 
self. 1876 Gladstone Glean. (1870) II. 313 So far as we 
can gather, a sober estimate prevails. 

(b) 1313 Douclas /Eucid vi. iii. 83 Sa fer before Achates 
and Enee As thai mycht well behald thaim with thair E. 
X675 in Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. Var. Coll. IV, 247 Cleanse- 
ing the shallowes in the river so farre as Crane Budge. 
x8o6 Surr Winter in Land. 1 . 76 Have you in your 
rambles, ever reached so far as the Park, Edward ? x8g8 
E. P. Evans Evol. Ethics vl. ai6 He sees dearly so far as 
his lantern casts its rays, 

c. In the phrase In so far as (see Isr prep. 38 ). 

1346 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 31 In safer as concernis 
the said Williamys awine pait. *581 Burne in Cath. 
Tiactates (S.T.S.) 140 In safar as thay confes Christ to be 
the sone of the leuing God. 1672 Justiciary Rec. (S.H.S ) 
1 17 The complainer was no Magistrate in swa far as he had 
not taken the Declaration, *780 Mirror No. 96, In so far 
as my improvement was concerned, they spared no expence. 
1846 H, W. Torrens Rem. Milit. Hist, 1 1 The hiei oglyphic 
inscriptions... in so far as their characters have been de- 
cypheied. 1876 L. Stephen Hist. Eng. Th. sSth C. II. 
4x8 Wesley.. differs from Waibuiton and his like in so far 
as God is regarded as an active administrator. 

d. Followed by that. 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymott ii. 60 Sith that it is soo 
ferre come that ye wyll not hete vs, we shall kepe owr peas. 
1342 Udalii Erasm. Apoph. n. (1877) 259 One of the 
accusers.. had gone so ferre, that he spake moebe what 
these wordes folowing. sjxt Addison Sped. No. 5 r 3 
This strange Dialogue awakened my Curiosity so far, that 
I immediately bought the Opera. 1843 Stephen Comm. 
Laws Eng. II. 577 It is also so far a source of strength,, 
that it gives [etc.]. 

e. ib far from , used to give emphasis to a 
different statement following. Also with that. 

(a) 1347 Homilies (1859 ) lza David was so far from rejoic- 
ing at these news, that .. forthwith he rent his clothes. 
*677 Miege Diet. 11. s.v. Far, I am so fer from loving her, 
that I hate her. X736 Ainsworth Eng.-Lat. Diet. 1. s.v., 
They were so far fiom selling, that they bought. 1868 J. H. 
Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. 1 . 479 So far was it from doing so that 
it caused a rapid under-current of reaction. 

(b) *779 Mirror No. 33, Which, so far from being incon- 
sistent.., is the most probable means of accomplishing it, 
18x3 Milner in Suppl. Mem. Eng, Cath. 305 As to. .the 
Bible, the Catholic Church, so fer from locking that up, 
requires her Pastors to study the whole of it._ 1870 Ruskin 
Arrows of the Chace II. 225 So far from wishing to give 
votes to women, I would fain take them away from most 
men. 

f. In the phr. So far, so good, used to express 
satisfaction with matters up to a certain point. 

1809 Malkin Gil Bias vi. L T xx So far, so good J said the 
worshipful commissioner ; we have only to proceed in our 
examination, a 1843 Southey Doctor ccxxxlx. (1848) 650 
So fer 50 good, but this once influential writer makes an 
erroneous conclusion, 1873 Ruskin Ears Clav. lxi. 11 So 
far, so good, Nature and facts are beginning to assert them- 
selves. 

36. So long: (see Long adv. r b, 1 c). 

37. So many. a. Such a (large) number (of). 

at/rib. c 888 K. Alfred Boeth. xxxiii. § 2 ponne hi., 
heora God on swa monige dselas todselaS, ponne tetc.J. 
cxa3o Hall Meid. 8 [It] dec 5 hire in to drechunge, . . & to 
se monie earmden. 13. . St. Augustin 1731 in Horstmann 
Altengl. Leg. (1878) gt per weore laft so mani Signes of 
wax, . . pat seint Austines chapel [etc.]. _ 1508 Dunbar 
Poems vii. 66 Thow suld be bye renownit, That did so 
mony victoryse opteyn. 1577 St. A ug. Manual (Longman) 
110 How shall it be capable of so many and so great ioyes ? 
1639 Burton Will in Anat. Mel, (1803) 1 - P- xxx > Because 
there be soe many casualties to which our life is subjecte. 
ax 648 Ld. Herbert Hen. VI t I (1683) as/Peiadventure 
lying among so many his Writings and old Letters. *780 
Mirror No. 104, It is . . a melancholy circumstance . . to find 
50 many noble palaces deserted by their lllustuous owners. 
x8zo Keats St. Agnes xxxviii, Here will I take my rest 


After so many hours of toil and quest. 1878 Swinburne 
To Victor Hugo xv, Hast thou seen time, who hast seen so 
many things? 

absol. c 897 K, /Elfred tr. Gregorys Past, C. xxviii. 191 
Buton he . , sua monige gecierre suahe mtesft maege. c 1373 
Sc. Leg. Saints ii. (Paul) 162 pe folk..J>at saw.. he gerte 
but resone sa monysla, Raisit in hym sedicione. c 1430 Hol- 
land Howlat 237 Confess cleir can I nocht . . The maner, 
nor the multitud, so mony thar was. 1373 Tusser Hush. 
(1878) 8 Loiterers I kept so meanie, both Philip, Hob, and 
Cheanie. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 11. (Globe) 360 We are not 
so many of us, here is Room enough for us all. x8xz Crabbe 
Tales it. 142 Believe it.. glorious to pievail, And stand in 
safety where so many fail. 

b. So (or as) many.., so many , used to express 
equality in numbers. (See also How adv. 14 c.) 

c 930 Ltndisf. Gosp. Prol. Matt. 1 Swae monig aron bis- 
sena.. swa monige boec. <*1348 Hall Chron., Hen. IV, 
12 b, Verifiynge the olde Prouerbe, so many heades, so 
many wittes. a 1633 J. Austin Medit. (1635) 149 So many 
men, so many minds (saies the proverb): butheie they 
were of one accord. 17x8 Ozell tr. Townie fort's Voy. II. 
181 When a Bassa is in march, so many robbers taken, so 
many heads off in an instant. 1733 Berkeley Free-think. 
in Mathemat. § 44 As many men, so many minds, 
o. Followed by as (t or the relative that). 
1340-70 A lisanndcr 44 1 pat by strength of her strife bei 
sti aught to foote All so many as his mennemightenareche. 
c 1400 Brut ccxxvii. 299 3 et were pey threfold so meny 
of hem as of Englisshe men. 1489 A da Dorn. Cone. (1839) 
131 Samony of the. .cuschingis, weschale, and sefuiotis, as 
aucht to be deliuerit. 1349 Compl. Scotl, 163 Sa mony of 3011 
that ar defensabil men sal pas in propir person in battel. 1397 
Jas. VI in 3 rd Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 422/2 Sa mony 
as are yet in hands sal be distiibutit. ,1621 Bp. Mountagu 
Diairibse 426 In this passage Lhere are so many particulars 
obseruable concerning tithing, as there bee woids in the 
same. 1683 Caldwell P. (Maid. Cl.) 1 . 150 A man.. gives 
notice, .by so many windings of his horn as there aie horse- 
men coming. 1733 Johnson Lobo s Abyssinia, Dcscr. x, 98 
Every Man being allowed so many Wives as he hath hun- 
dreds of Cows. 1825 Scott Talism. xxviii, Had I not 
brought up unexpectedly so many Arabs as rendered the 
scheme abortive. 

Comb. 1663 J. Webb Stone-Heng (1725) 15 To be a so- 
many-sided Figure as there are Segments wanting. 

d. As many ; an equal number (of). Freq. in 
vaguer sense, a number (pack, etc.) of. 

(rr) 1563-4 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 263 Thai and 
samony of than fteindis being present. 2568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 43 Hauing with him onely ten horsemen, with so 
many Archers on horsebacke. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, v. 
iv. 79 We are but men ; and what so many may doe,.. we 
haue done. 1678 Wanley Wand. Lit. World v. i. § 97. 
468/r I11 twenty eight Battels he became Master of so many 
Kingdoms. 

{b) x6oo Pory tr. Leo's Africa ix. 348 The ostriches wander 
vp and dowue . . in oiderly troupes, so that a far off a man 
would take them to be so many hoisemen. 163* Gouge 
God's At rows v. § it. 422 A few couragious men to great 
aimies of cowaids, are as so many Lyons to whole heards 
of deeie 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 50 F 3 Pillars that stand 
like the Ti unks of so many Trees. 1839 Thackeray Fatal 
Boots Oct., The carriage, the house in town, the West 
India fortune, were only so many lies which I had blindly 
believed. 18B5 Manch. Exam. 20 May 5/1 They turned 
upon him like so many curs let loose. 

e. Used to denote an unspecified number. 

*533 Gau Richt Vay 3 That thay.. suld bail? sa mony 
thousand zeris of pardone. x6xx Cotgr. s.v. Chetc , The 
ship is so many foot deepe in hold. 1631 Gouge God's 
Arrows i. § 20. 44 Papists, .going barefoot so many miles. 
1780 Mirror No. 87, Creeping on his knees up the steps of 
St. Peter's so many times a day. 

38. So mickle, =next. (See also Insameikle.) 
c 888 K. Alfred Boeth. i, pa hit tSa gelomp paet se ar- 

wyrfla was on swa micelre nearanesse. 971 Blickl. Horn. 
25 Nu he swa mycel for ure lufan geprowode. c 1173 Lamb. 
Horn. 31 Ne mahtic gelden swa muchel swa ic habbe 
idon to herme. a izoo Moral Ode. 357 in Triit. Coll. Horn., 
He haue'S sswo muchel pat he ne bit no more, c 1340 Ham- 
pole Pr. Consc. 60x3 Swa mykel folk com never togyder.. 
sythen pe weild bygan. 14.. ah Pol. Poems xxvi, 2x7 
Hym was nat lefte so mekyll a clothe Hys naked body for 
to hele. *303 in Littlejohn Aberd. Sheriff Crt. (1904) 48 
The said com was samekle of waile in tyme of the spolia- 
cioun therof. X581 Hamilton Cath. Traictise Ep. 2 Not 
samekle for the piesent calameteis-., as for [etc.]. 2609 
[see Mickle B. i c]. 1820 Scott Monast. lntrod- Ep., 
There were few folk kend sae muckle about the Abbey. 

39. So mucli. (See also Fob-, Insomuch.) 

*adf a. So great, extensive, or abundant ; so 

large a quantity or number of, etc. 

a 1223 Leg. Nath. 1345 Godes sune, pet se muche godlec 
cudde usalle on eorfle. 13. • N.Alis. 1072 (W.), Alle the 
innes of the toun Haddyn fitel foisoun, . .So muche people 
with hire was. c 1380 Wyclif Set Wks. III. 431 Siche 
signes drawen fro love of Crist po pat setten so meche Exist 
in hem. <1x400 Love Bonavent. Mirr. (1908) 49Thowh there 
was so moebe nede, I fyndeno mynde of furres or pilches. 
a 1339 Skelton Sp. Parrot 443 So myche newe makyng,.. 
So myche translacion in to Englyshe confused. 16x3 Shaks. 
Hen . VIII, r. i- 167 This last costly Treaty. ., That swal- 
lowed so much treasure. 1631 Howell Venice 31 Seeing 
the English buy so much Currans. 1780 Mirror No. xio, 

A performance, the reception of which was liable to so much * 
uncertainty. x8xa Crabbb Tales v. 178 That, so much 
beauty.. Raised strong emotions in the poet's mind. *884 
W. S. 13 . M c Lafen Spinning (ed.2) a8 Some soda is often 
put into.. potash soaps just because it will hold so much 
water. 

b. So largely possessed of something. 

1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, m. (Percy Soc.) 15 The fayre 
tower so muche of ryches Was all about sexangled. 1349-62 
Sternhold & H. Ps. lxxxvi. xo For why? thou art so 
much of might. 

a. An equal sum or amount of (something). 
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1557 in Marsden Set. PI. C/t. Admiralty (Selden Soc.) II. 
7a, I. .do owe unto John Levytt..for so moche redy money 
of him resay ved . . the some of fyfty pownds. 1695 Telfair 
New Confut. Sadd. (1696) 3 He took tip the threshold, 
found the Tooth, and threw it into the Fire, where it 
burnt like so much Tallow. 1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art 
ii. 1 90 Whenever you buy a copy, you buy so much mis- 
understanding of the original. 1885 Mrs. Lynn Linton 
C. Kirkland I. 219 Even my languages.. were merely so 
much literary furniture. 

** adv. d. Followed by the and a comparative 
(and sometimes with by preceding) : To that 
extent, in that degree. 

aizz$ Leg- Kalh. 413 And swa muche }>e swiSere J>et he 
bihet to medm ham mid swifts lieh mede. C1425 Eng. 
Cotta. Irel. (1896) 6 He..soiourned thar a whill i Sc so mych 
the blethelter, for ]>er com oft shippes theder. 1560 Daus tr. 
Sleid-iucs Comm. 216 b, He was brent in a small fire, that 
hys torment might be so mutch the greater. 1579 Lyly 
Euphues (Arb.) 179 By how much the more thou excellest 
others in honours, by so much the more thou oughtest to ex- 
ceed them in honestie. xfixx Bible Mark vii. 36 The more 
hee charged them, so much the more a great deale they 
published it. 1691 T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent. 95 It is so 
much the worse, by how much it deviates from Equal! tj. 
1741 Challoner Mem. Missionary Priests Pref. (1803) A 2 
Which appealed.., by so much the more wanting, by how 
much the less [etc.]. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St.-Pierre'sStud. 
Nat. (1799) I, 574 Others frequently concur to this end so 
much the better, the more that they seem to deviate from 
it. 1908 R. Bagot A. Cuthbert vii. 77 If the lady remained 
at Syracuse for a day or two, so much the better, 
e. To such, an extent ; in such a degree. 

1388 Wyclif Eccl. ii. 13 And Y 413, that wisdom jede so 
mych bifor foil, as miche as lijt is dyueise fro derknessis. 
1519 Interlude Four Elements in Hazlltt Dodslcy I. 22, 

I marvel greatly, That ever ye would use the company So 
mich of such a knave. 1580 in Allen Martyrdom Campion 
(1908)26 Rage man or devil never so much. 169a E. Walker's 
tr. Epictetus' Mar. (1737) To M r. E. W. on his Transl., Nor is 
your Author had in less esteem Than that great Man so much 
admir’d by him, 1742 Ld. Percival in Johnson's Debates 
(1787) II. 265 In so much a better manner than 1 thought my- 
self able to do. 1768-74 A. Tucker Lt.Nat.( 1834) 1.59 How 
much we desire an absent positive good, so much we are in 
pain for it. 1831 Scott Cast. Dang, ii, But wherefoie, .so 
much displeased but now at my young friend Charles? 
1859 Gno. Eliot A. Bede xxxvi, Villages, and market- 
towns— all so much alike to her indifferent eyes. 

Comb. 1664 Pepys Diary 1 Jan., Saw the so much cried-up 
play of ‘ Henry the Eighth 1734 tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist. 

1. it. vi. (1841) I. 45 These so-much-boasted politicians. 
1848 Dickens Dombey xxxi, The so-much-to-be-astonished 
chicken, i860 E. Falkener Dsdalns Introd. 2 The so- 
much-talked-of trabeated ceilings of the ancients. 

***sb. £. An equal amount ; as much. 
c 1400 Laud Troy Bk. 3440 Thei prayed him alle that 
viage to take, To do so moche for her sake. £1400 Brut 
ciy. X05 If ge so miche.. haue y-wonne, an C. tymes so 
miche. .30 hauen loste. 1589 Pappe w. Hatchet in Lyly’s 
Wks. rgo2 III. 407 This is a good settled speech, a Diuine 
might haue seemd to haue said so much, c 1643 Ld. Her- 
bert Autobiog. (1824) 32, I never saw him angry.., and 
have heard so much of him for many years before, a 1679 
Hobbes Rhet t. vii. 14 More, is so much, and somewhat 
besides. 1780 Mirror No. 94 , 1 cannot say so much for his 
acquaintance C. D. 18x0 Crabbe Borough ii. 55 note, I 
would answer, that I understand so much. 1848 Thackeray 
Van. Fair xxxi, He kissed her hand. Except when she 
was married, he had not done so much for years before. 
g. A certain unspecified amount, sum, etc. 

138a Wyclif Acts v. 8 Womman, seye to me, if 3e solden 
the feeld for so moche ? And she seide, 3 he, so moche. 
1583 Siubbes A tint. Abus. (1882) II. 23 That, such a 
thing cost them so much, and so much, and it is woorth 
this much and that much. 1658 Earl Monu. tr. Bocca. 
Hut’s Pol. Touchstone (1674) 269 This, .behaviour. .is as so 
much of the best Sugar for you Italians, and as so much of 
the bitterest Poyson for the Spanish. Nation. 1698 Cald- 
well P. (Maitl. Cl.) I. 171 They have..soe much a day for 
their pocket money. X737 Gentl. Mag. VII. 552/1 They 
have nothing to do but to woik them off as fast as They 
can, at so much a thousand. 1844 Mrs. Browning Cry of 
Ike Human v, Each soul is worth so.much on ’Change. 
1884 W. C. Smith Kildrostan 88 Life is lost, By so much, 
when you lose a peifect sense. 

to. Thus much, thus far. (Used to sum up or 
dismiss a matter.) 

1388 Shaks. L, L. L. 1. i. 240 So much for the time When. 
166* Stillingfl. Otig. Sacrae 11 1. ii. § 10 And so much for 
this second Hypothesis. 1707 J. Stevens tr. Quevedo's 
Com. Wks. (1709) 350 So much for that; do you take me 
Sir. 1794 Scott Let. in Lockhart (1837) I. vii. 220 So much 
for public news. 1840 P. Parley's Ann. 364 So much for 
the love of slaughter 1 1891 T. Hardy Toss (1900) rx/i So 
much for Norman blood unaided by Victorian lucre, 

i. Such an amount, quantity, etc. 

See also Ever adv, 9b, gc, and Never adv. 4. 

1806 G. Woodcocks Hist. Ivstine xxv. g3 There was so 
much of merit in bim. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 120 p r 
Sir Roger is very often merry with me upon my passing so 
much of my Time among his Poultry. 1732-8 Swift Polite 
Conv. 131 (Footman fills him a Bumper.) Why do you fill 
so much? 1816 Shelley AT?. Blanc 1x7 So much of life and 
joyislost. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. Ixxiii, So many worlds, 
so much to do, So little done. 

40 . So much, as, that, etc. a. With as (or 
+ so), in ordinary comparative use. 

adj. CX275 Lay. 25351 Folk \>m com wel sone.., so moche 
so ]>ar neuei e hear [ = ere] no man ne gaderejdej a 1400-50 
Alexander 1249 The multitude was so much as menys 
vs jmwrittez. 1568 Grafton Chron, II. 18 Somuch grownd 
as might jeceyue. .his poore Carkas. 1599 Shaks. Much 
Ado ii. iii. 263 Bene. You take pleasure then in the 
message. Beat, Yea iust so much as you may take vpon a 
kmues point. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 339 The other 
Affix. , is not of so much use or necessity as tne rest. x8ar 


Scott Kenilw. xxxix, Take so much leisure as to peruse 
this letter. 1865 Ruskin Sesame it. § 80 Of half so much 
importance as [etc.]. . . 

sb, *1400-50 Alexander 3306, I.. Has no^t o maistri so 
meche as mi?t of my-selfe, c 1420 Sir A madace (Camden) 1 , 
He wold gif hom . . so muche . . As any lord wold, c 1530 Ld. 
Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. 330 Often times it fortuned that 
a man can not attayne to do so muche as he would do. 
1559 Boke Presidentes 9 That ye will do so muche as. .to 
present A. B. to the same. 1613 Pu-RCnhsPilgrimage (1614) 
1 8 Others account so much to Paradise as those foure Riuers 
doe water. 1678 Butler Hud. in. ii. 1214 'Tis most tiue 
None bring him in so much as you. *875 M. Pattison 
Casaubon 522 Casaubon knew of his own age so much as 
the average of educated men know. 1886 C. E. Pascoe 
London of To-day i. (ed. 3) 24 The poorest memory., will 
retain so much as that. 

adv, c 1425 Eng. Cong. Irel. (1896) 16 He hatede nothynge 
so mych as that me snold spek of his stalwardnes. c 1449 
Pecock Repr, 1. iii. 13 A man schulde loue. .his nei3bore 
as him silf, thoU3 not so miche as him silf. 1530 Palsgr. 
567/1, 1 gave hym counsayle to the contrarye so moche as 
lay in me. 1595 in Cath. Rec. Soc. Publ. V. 336 AH the 
way lie prayed, ..so much as he might. 1634 Sir T. Haw- 
kins Pol. Observ. 13 To these tuimoyles, so much weighty 
as they were new, crosse omens of predictions were added. 
1712 Steele Sped. No. 466 F 3 With a Design to please no 
one so much as her Father. vjZo Mirror No. 79, Not so 
much by the class of people, .as by the kind of sentiments. 
1831 Scott Ct. Rob, win, Her attendant.. kept herself 
modestly in the background, so much so as hardly to be 
distinguished. 

b. Used to emphasize a negation. 

*1425 Cursor M. 16960 (Trin.), He bat neuer synne dud, ne 
so muche as hit [>ou3t. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 197 Not 
so muche as putting pen to paper, c 1643 Ld. Herbert 
Autobiog. (1824) 124 without giving me bo much as the 
least warning. r6g; Dampier Voy. I. 144 There was not 
so much as a Meal of Victuals left for them. 1713 Steele 
Englishman No. 40, I do not remember to have seen any 
small Birds, nor so much as a Crow or Magpye. 1782 Miss 
Burney Cecilia vnt. viii, 1 should not expect any lady 
would so much as look at him, 1854 Mrs. Oliphant Mag- 
dalen Hepburn II. 51 The priest’s benedicite was not accom- 
panied by so much as a glance. 1887 Birrell Obiter Dicta 
Ser. 11. 151 [He] never so much as attained to a seat in the 
Cabinet. 

c. With that, denoting result or consequence. 

c 1412 Hoccleve De Reg. Prine. 1794 Lordes nan for to 
done So mych for hem-self, bat my mateere Out of hir 
mynde slippith away soone. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Ayrnon iv. 1 19 Soo moche abode the foure sones of Aymon, 
that the nyghte came. 1595 in Cath. Rec. Soc. Publ. V. 290 
He. , was so muche greeved that . . he went presently to Con- 
fession. c 1670 Wood Life (O. H. S.) I. 45 This yeare he 
had the small pox so much that he was for a time blinded 
with them. 1766G0LDSM. Vicars ii, Myattention was so much 
taken up . .that I scarce looked forward. x8xx Byron 111 R. C. 
Dallas Carr, of Byron (1825) II. 26 , 1 feel myself so much 
a citizen of the world, that [etc.]. 1850 Thackeray Pen- 
dennis xvi, Somuch so, that one afternoon., she ..shook 
bands with him. 

d. Followed by infinitive without as. 

1807 Tourneur Rev. Trag. 1. i, I had somuch wit tokeepe 
my thoughts Vp in their built houses. 1874 Swinburne 
Botkwell 11. ix, Though 1 have not so much grace To bind 
again this people fast to God. 

So, var. Sob ; obs. infin. and pa. t. pi. of See v. 
So., abbrev. of Sooth. 

Soader, obs. f. Solder sb. and v. 

Soak (souk), sb. Also 6-7, 9 dial., soke. [f. 
the yb.] 

1 . a. The condition or process of being or be- 
coming soaked ; a spell of soaking. Chiefly in the 
phr. in soak : cf. A-soak adv. 

15518 Florio, Abombare,..Va steepe or lay in soke. 1687 
Miege Gt, Fr. Did. it. s. v. Soke, You need give it but one 
good Soke. 177X Luckombe Hist. Print. 350 He also lays 
the Ball Leathers in soak to supple them. 1787 Jefferson 
Writ. (1859) IL *83, I am not without hopes that a good 
rod is in soak for Prussia. 1887 Brown Doctor 47 Fixin 
the die, vei y slow in the soak, . . But takin the colour thi ough 
and through 1 

b. A liquid nsecl for maceiation; a steep. 

1850 Allen Arner. Farm Book ii. 48 As a soak or sleep for 
seeds, .there is no doubt of their possessing some value, 
o. A vat in which hides are macerated, 

1876 tr. Schultz’ Leather Manuf. 17 Before any portion 
is put into the soaks. 1897 C. T. Davis Manuf. Leather 
vi. 80 Dry salted hides, kips, etc.,, .ate generallyput into a 
pit of water kept for the purpose, called a soak, 
d, A heavy saturating rain. 

1891 Daily Nevus 20 Aug. 5/1 The long steady soak that 
finds out the weak spot..m canvas. 

2 . A petcolattoa of water; water which has 
oozed through or out of the ground, strata, etc. 

1707 Mortimer Hmb. (1721) II. igi In dry Ground that is 
not annoyed with any Spring or soak of Water. 182X Cobbett 
Rural Hides (xS8s) I. 4 A sort of river;., the water pro- 
ceeding from the soak of the higher ground on both sides. 
X838 Simms Public Wks. Gt. Brit. 19 Springs, soaks, or 
streams of water. _ 1883 Specif. Alnwick ty Corn/till Rlwy. 
22 Wherever springs, soaks, or streams appear and issue 
ftom the face of the slopes. 

b. spec, in Lincolnshire. (Cf. Sock sbfi 2.) 
Also attrib, 

*799 [A. Young] Agric. Line, 15 The sock or soak among 
the wit is sometimeh brackish. Ibid, 235 Through all Lire 
fens of Lincolnshire we hear much of the soak, . the subler- 
lanean water which is found.. usually but a very few feet 
below the surface, c x8x8 Britton Lincolnshire 557 The 
sea water.,, unable to pass by the drains, rises on the sur- 
face, and is known by the name of soak. 1851 yrnl. R. 
Ap’ic. Soc, XII. i. 285 Upon digging down into the sharp 
stlt the soak oozes from the side of the hole. 


c. dial. A piece of marshy, swampy ground. 

1839 Sir G. C. Lewis Gloss. Heref. s.v., A ‘green soak’, or 

‘a warm soak is a small spot of maishy ground in which 
a spring lises. *849 J. Lloyd Eng. Country Gentleman 6 
Wheie the soak its emerald fringe displays. 1851 Stern- 
berg Northampt. Dial., Soke, a patch of marshy land. 

d. Austr. A depiession holding moisture after 
rain; a damp spot wheie water may be obtained. 

1894 Westm. Gaz. 30 Oct. 4/2 A prospecting party comes 
along to one of the clay-pans or soaks. 1899 Tunes 24 Feb. 
13/r The rock holes and soaks on which the lives of them- 
selves and their animals depended. 

3 . A heavy drinker ; a tippler. 

1820 Clare Poems Rural Life (ed. 3) 93 And hearty soaks 
oft hand the bottle round. 1889 Lisbon _ (Dakota) Star 15 
Feb. 2/5 , 1 think I’ll corral a lot of chronic old soaks,.. and 
experiment with them. 

4 . A prolonged draught or drinking-bout. 

x8sr Sternberg Northampt. Dial., Soke,, a long draught. 
‘A good soke.’ 1855 C. G. Parsons Inside View Slave/ y 
iv. 51 When the Southron intends 10 have a ‘soak’, he 
takes the bottle to his bed-side. 

Soak (souk), v. Forms : 1 soeian, 4-8 soke, 
6-7 soake, 7- soak. Also pa. pple. 6-7 soken, 
8-9 soaken. [OE. soeian, f. the weak grade of 
the stem represented by sucan to Suck, = WFlem. 
soken and zoketi (De Bo). 

The following ate examples of the strong pa. pple. (see 
also Soaken ppl. a.) 1586 Bright Mclanch. xiv. 72 Whose 
btalnes are soken. 1597 J. King On Jonas (16x8) 176 Dirl 
soken with blood. 1633 P. Fletcher Poet. Pine. Ps. 
cxxxvii, Our heal t-strings broken. Throats drown’d, and 
soken With tears. 1793 Smkaton Edystone L. § xg6 So 
that the pores might be thoroughly soaken with _ water. 
x886 J. Asiiby-Siekry Lazy Minstrel 126 Shiny is each 
mackintosh, Each hat and coat well soaken.] 

1. inir. 1 . To lie immersed in a liquid for a con- 
siderable time, so as to be saturated or permeated 
with it ; to become thoroughly wet or soft in this 
manner. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 240 Dweoige dwostlan weorp on 
weallende waster, last soctan _ on langc. Ibid. 252 Ascte 
);onne on hate sunnan . . bait hit sipige & socige. 

c 1440 [see Soaking vbl. sb. r]. 1674 Bklvint Saul at 
Endor 314 The other water which did cute thePalsie, when 
the little linage of Montague. . had soakt in it. 1687 Milch 
Gt. Fr. Did. s. v., To lay a Thing a-soking. 1707 Curios, in 
Husb. ty Gant. 313 The Sea, in which they soak cveiy 
Tide. 1833 Rennie Alph. Angling 68 Before using them 
let them soak about half an hour in water. 1853 Sovait 
Pantroph. 160 As soon as Lhe goose was killed, the liver 
was put to soak in milk and honey. 1BB9 Science-Gossip 
XXV. 234 A spoonful of water in which a clove of garlic 
has soaked for half an hour. 

b. iransf. and fig. 

a 15x0 Douglas K. Hart 1. xx, Ryse, fresch Delyte, lat 
nocht this mater soke. 1687 Mi£ge Gt. Fr. Did. 1. s. v. 
Mitonner, This Potage must be kept soaking upon a Chaf- 
ing-dish, or the like. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 65 r 6 
Because it is Vulgar to Lye and Soak together, we have 
each of us our several Settle-Bed. *1791 Wesley Serin. 
xcviii. (1825) II. 475 Gy soaking (aa it is emphatically called) 
so long belween warm sheets, the flesh.. becomes soft and 
flabby. 1843 Holtzapfpel Turning I. 241 The woik.. 
should be allowed ample time to get hot, or as it is called, 
to ‘soak’. 1874 J - .' Long Amer. Wildfowl viii. 142 
Now, put these little hints ‘ to soak *, as they say out here. 

c. To allow moisture to percolate, rare- 1 . 

1688 Phil, Trans. XVII. g8x It being Sandy Land, soaks 

and drains admirably well. 

2 . To percolate; to penetrate by saturation or 
infiltration ; to ooze. Also with in, through , etc. 

c 1440 Promp. Pa.rv. 463/a Sokyn yn, as lycure yndyuer.se 
pyngys, or diynkyn yn. 1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 47 For 
weede and the water so sokuth and sucks, that [etc.]. 1587 
Gascoigne Flowers, etc. Wks. 1907 1. 1x6 [Floods of tearsj 
Whose fountnine-.soketh so, that all my face is styll on 
flowe. 1607 TofSell Fonr-f. Beasts (165S) 188 When the 
ram descended, it filled the horns, and soked to the root of 
the Vine. 1657 Austen Fruit Trees 1. 64 A Bairow full of 
Rotten Muck,.. the fatnesse wheieof will soke in among 
the roots. 1697 Drvokn Virg. Georg, m 677 If Sweat le- 
mainsUnwash'd, and soaks into theempty Veins. i726Leoni 
Alberti's Archil 1 . 74/2 The Structure.. may.. be rotted 
by the moisture lying continually soaking upon it. 1776 
G. Semple Building in Watery The Pit. .quite free from 
Watei, except some small Quantity that soaked ftom ihe 
Bed of the River. 18x5 Scott Guy M. .\xiii, A narrow 
channel, through which soaked, rather than flowed, a small 
stagnant stieam. 1884 Law Times Rep. LI. 229/2 The 
water., soaked under the wall and wetted the mud below it. 

to. fig. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Deni. xiii. 14 b, God will make 
them, to soke away like water. 1599 Bklton Miseries of 
Mamillia Wks. (Grosart) II. 36/1 Sorrow sokes long eie it 
" slayes. 564a D. Rogers Naamati 3 The grace of that 
spirit. .might soke and sinke into the soules of men. 1675 
J. Smith Christian Religion's Appeal 11. 6 To lepel the 
thought of future Judgment, from soaking into the Spirits. 
1881 Times zi Mayn/4lhe controveisialists have separated 
to give time for them to soak into the minds, .of nations. 

1 0. Of currents : To flow slowly. Obs. 

1699 Dampier Voy. II, 111. viii, 103 The Sea-Breezes and 
the Curients, that soak down between Africa and Brazil. 

d. With cognate obj, : To make (way) by per- 
colation. 

1815 Scott Guy M, xxviii, The rivulet beneath . .soaked its 
way obscurely through wieaths of snow. 1883 Stevenson 
Treas. 1 st, xiv, The nearest of the little rivers soaked its 
way into the anchorage. 

* 3 . To drink immoderately; to saturate oneself 
with liquor, 

X687 A. Lovell tr. ThcvcnoCs Trav . 1, 78 You keep soak- 
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ing in Taverns, and come and make such Complaints to me. 
1766 Goldsm. Vicar xxi, You do nothing but soak with the 
guests all day long, whereas. . I never touch a drop. 1828 
Ruddiman Sc. Parish (1889) 69 The sodger gentry.. sit 
soaking and drinking. 1883 19 th Cent. Oct. 59+ The 
shambling and scrofulous shirk whom you may find any 
night soaking at the pothouse. 

II. trans. 4. Of liquid or moisture: To per- 
meate thoroughly ; to saturate with wet. Freq. in 
passive. 

(a) a 1340, c 1440 [see fig. below]. 1544 Phaer Bk. Childr. 
(r5S3) S uj b, Stepe it in suffycyent losewater, tyll it bee 
wel soked. 1577 Harrison England it. vi. (1877) J 5& The 

..barleie.. is steeped in a cesteme..vntill it be throughlie 
soked. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 567 The ground standeth 
not drenched and soked with water. 1671 Milton Samson 
1726 Let us go find the body wheie it lies Sok't in his 
enemies blood. 1748 Anson's Voy. it. iv. 219 Several of her 
casks had rotted, and her bags were soaked thiough. 1796 
H. Hunter tr. St.. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) II. 334 The 
herbage and the trees are soaked in water. 1876 Bbistowe 
Th. fyPract. Med. (1878) 280 Not when the marshy ground 
is thoroughly soaked, but when, after it has been thus soaked 
[etc.]. 

ffi) 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 187 Where.. deep 
Galesus soaks the yellow Sands. 1784 Cowper Task 1. 215 
When Winter soaks, the fields. 1800 tr. Legrange's Chew. 
II. .303 The quantity, .should be sufficient to soak the 
grain. 1899 Allbntt's Syst. Med. VIII. 730 Hyperidrosis 
..soaking the boots and stockings with a stinking material. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter iii. 5 , 1 am soked in my synne. 
c 1440 Geuerydes 234 The kyng .was febyll and sokyd with 
sekenesse. 1600 Breton Daffodils <£ Primroses Wks. 
(Grosart) I. 14/1 My tree of true delight is sokde with 
sorrow. *630 j. Preston Serin. 30 Soaked and surfetted 
with pleasures. 1902 B. Grundy Thames Camp 88, 1 am 
literally soaked in sunshine. 

5. To lay or place in, to wet with, a liquid so as 
to produce thorough saturation ; to steep. 

a 1425 tr. Arderne’s Treat. Fistula , etc. 40 It availed mich 
Jiat he yuel or sore be wele fomented or soked wifi vinegie 
and watre. c 1440 Promp. Para. 463/3 Sokyn yn lycure . . 
to be made softe. 1358 Warde tr. Alexis’ Seer. 39 b, Beate 
the Saffron in poulder, stiepe, and soke it. 1652 J. Maine 
tr. Donne’s Epigr. 94 The ground . . Her Temples now steept 
in sea-water sokes. 1659 H. More Immort. Soul hi. vii. 
§ 3 It is not unlikely, but that they soak their Vehicles 
in some vapoious or glutinous moisture or other. 1707 
Mortimer Husb. 52 If you put Wormwood into the Bane 
you soak your Coin in. 1771 Luckombe Hist. Print. 350 
The purpose of soaking them is only to supple them. 1831 
Davies Mat. Mediate It is. .covered over with lint, which 
is afterwaids soaked with the same caustic liquid. 189a 
Photogr. Ann. II. 443 It consists in soaking the positive 
or negative on glass in a special solution. 

absol. 1892 Photogr. Ann. II. 49 If you must soak, be 
sure to go over the face of the plate with a wet pledget. 

to - fig- 

1848 G. Daniel Eclog iii. 193 You soake your soules, and 
by too large a flood. 1879 Geo. Eliot Theo. Such x. 183 
We soak our children in habits of contempt. 1893 Zangwill 
Master 439 He must soak himself in Pans and forget her. 

o. rffl. with reference to excessive drinking. 

1818 Scott Rob Roy xii, Habitual topers.. acquire the 
power of soaking themselves with a quantity of liquor [etc.]. 
x8gi E. Roper By Track <j- Trail xv ii. 256 Even.. where 
people can get what they choose to drink, they do not soak 
themselves in beer. 

6 . To bake (bread, etc.) thoroughly. Also fig. 

1686 Goad Celest. Bodies 1. vi. 22 The One baketh, the 

Other as it were soketh (that I may use Pastery Terms) the 
Fruits of the Season. 1741 Cornpl. Fam.-Piece 1. ii. 133 A 
Haunch of 12 Pounds Weight will take up three full Houis 
to be well soaked. 4x1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Soak, to 
bake thoroughly. It is particularly applied to bread. 187a 
De Verb Americanisms 548 Bread.. is said ‘to be well 
soaked ’, if it is dry and thoroughly well baked. 

7. colloq. or slang, a. To soak one's clay (or 
\fiace), to drink (heavily). 

1704 in W. S. Perry Hist. Coll. Am. Col. CJt. I. 180 Sober 
and meek under disgrace, . . Now he’s advanced he soaks his 
face. 1770 Genii. Mag. XL. 559 He is said to.. [have] 
Soaked his face. 1837 Bariiam ingot. Leg, Ser, 1. Look at 
the Clock iv, Mr. David Pryce had been soaking his clay. 

b. To ply with liquor. Also in passive. 

1822 J. Banim O'Hara Tales , Peggy Nowlan , Well? you 
pumped him? and soaked him? 1884 Pall Mall G. x Aug, 
4/r He was. .so drunk he could not stand. His friend., 
was also pretty well soaked. 

o. To spend (money) in drink. 

1903 Daily Chron. 31 Aug. 3/4 When you meet him give 
him sixpence. ..He will soak it, of course, but that is long 
past mending. 

d. To put (something) in pawn. 

1883 Sala Amer. Revis. (1885) 38* ‘ Soak my gems,’ and 
1 Walker my diamonds'. 

e. U.S. slang. To punish, beat, pummel, strike 
hard, etc. 

1896 Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 20 July x Embezzlers 
Soaked. The Fines and Sentences Given the Pittsburgh 
Defaulters. 1904 Lorimer Old Gorgon Graham 18 The 
unspeakable Turk hadn’t been soaked hard enough to suit 
him [sc. an Armenian]. 

TIT . 8. To draw out, cause to ooze out, by 
means of soaking. 

C143P Two Cookery. bks. 23 Take howhys of Vele, & ley 
hem on water to soke out >e blode. 1725 Fam. Diet. s.v. 
Clear-Starching, Lay it in a dry Cloth to soak out the 
Sudds. 1733 W. Ellis Chiltem >5- Vale Farm. 114 Put 
half the Planks into Water, two or three Weeks, to soak out 
their Sap. 1892 Photogr. Am. II. X79 The bichromate of 
potash is next soaked out by immersion in water for about 
four hours. 

b. To diaw or suck out. 


i577. B. Googe Heresbach's Husb.i, (1586) 22b, Soweit 
with lighter seede, that soketh out lesse the substance of 
the ground. x6z6 Bacon Nat. Hist. § 346 As well by 
Strengthning the Spirits, as by Soaking out the loose 
Moisture. 1846 Landor Imag. Conv. I. 88 The people you 
describe to me soak out all the juices of our dialect. 

+ 0. To drain, exhaust, impoverish. Also to 
soak dry or up. Obs. 

1577 tr. Ballinger's Decades (1392) 163 And sucks & 
sokes the marow bones vntill they feeble waxe. 1579 Lyly 
Enphues (Arb.) 35 Whereby they might . . soake hts pursse 
to reape commoditie. X605 1st Part leronimo 1. iii, His 
bounty amongst souldiers sokes him dry. z6z6 Bacon Nat. 
Hist. § 480 All Plants that doe diaw much Nourishment 
from the Earth, and so soake the Earth, and exhaust it. 
1661 Sir Harry Vane's Politicks 9 It fares with those., 
as it doth with Gaming Houses, where the Box soaks the 
Gamesters. 1687 Mi^ge Gt. Fr. Diet. 11. To soke (or drain) 
ones Pockets, dpuiser les Poches. Ibid., A Woman that sokes 
up a Man, . .qui epuise nn Homme, 

d. To allow to diain or ooze away. 

a 1764 Lloyd Poet. Professors Wks. 1774 I. 34 Fellows ! 
who ve soak'd away their knowledge, In sleepy residence at 
college. 

9. To allow to sink in ; to absorb ; to take in by 
absorption. 

1333 Short Catech. in Lit. fy Doc. Edw, VI (1844) 318 He 
ought.. [to] endeavour himself to hear and soak into his 
mind the word of the Lord. *577-87 Holinshed Chron . 
1 . 16/3 Rather we follow the spider m soking the poison, 
than in imitating the bee by sucking the honie. 1771 
Luckombe Hist. Print. 33 The paper . . was sleeked . . ; and 
this kept it from soaking the ink. X796 Kikwan Elem. Min, 
(ed. 2) II. 33 Losing the water soaked by its Crystals, 
b. "With Up. 

c xsjjo [? G. Walker] Detect. Dice-Play. D ij b, Sone after 
y* this likor was.. dried, & soked vp in the boies face. 
X588 Kyd Houselu Phil. 187 Wks. (1901) 244 They soke 
up the superfluous humours of the earth. 1663 Boyle Usef. 
Exp. Nat, Philos. 11. i. 22 Plants.. dried.. betwixt sheets 
of paper, which help to souk up the superfluous moisture. 
*799 Gk. Smith Laboratory I. 33 When dry, throw it into 
the composition, . .and stir it about, till it has soaked it up. 
*834 Lowell Fireside Trav. (1864) 286 One great mountain 
that soaked up all the rose of sunset. 

e. To drink, imbibe, esp. to excess. 

1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) I. 4x0 The Men come home fat 
with soaking this Liquor. 1863 Reader No. 117. 339/3 The 
quantity of port soaked theie. 

+ 10. To cause to sink in. Obs.— 1 

1399 Sandys Europz Spec. (1632) 28 They cast about 
gently to soake and settle them in mens.. consciences. 

Soakage (sJa-kedg). [f. prec. + -aqe.] 

1. Liquid which has filtered or oozed out. 

1766 Compl. Farmer s.v. Titrnep 7 P 3/3 Water which 
happens to De the soakage of a dung-yard. 1799 [A. Young] 
Agric. Line. 344 He could, by taking the whole soakage of 
the hill, produce a river capable of turning a considerable 
mill. 1847 Jml. R. Agile. Soc, VIII. l 1x8 They have to 
throw out the great soakage of water from the rivers Wel- 
land and Glen. 1884 Daily News 34 Sept. 3/4 The water 
in it gets contaminated by soakage from the gutter. 

aitrib. 1799 [A. Young] Agric. Line. 384 A soakage drain 
on each side of it, 

b. Austr. A soak, a waterhole. 

*898 Geogr. Jml. XI. 361 A small pool of water, evidently 
a soakage from the surrounding country. 1898 Morris 
Austral Eng., Soak, or Soakage, a Western and Central 
Australian term. 

2. Liquid or moisture absorbed. 

1830 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. I. 203 The original twenty 
gallons come off less by the soakage. 

3. The process of percolating or soaking through. 

*867 Baker Nile Tnb . y. 102 The escape of the rainfall 

was by simple soakage. 1888 Miss Braddon Fatal Three 
1. v, I’m afraid theie may have been soakage from that 
manure-heap into the well. xgo4 A. St. H. Gibbons Africa 
I. ii. 25 In so thiisty a country as Afuca evapoiation and 
soakage must he very considerable. 

4. The fact of lying in soak. 

x8s5 Ogilvie Suppl., Soakage, act of soaking ; state of 
being soaked. 1863 Possibilities of Creation 188 His flesh, 
converted into a species of spermaceti. , by long soakage in 
running water. 

5. Jilectr. The residual charge of a cable or 
condenser {Cent. Diet. Suppl., citing Houston). 

Soaked (sdu-kt), ppl. a. [f. Soak 0.+-ED 1 .] 

1. transf. Dull, lacking in animation. 

1600 Hosp. Incurable Fooles 19 Melancholike persons of 
this kinde, liaue pale faces, soaked and hollow eies. 

2. Steeped, macerated; saturated, drenched. 

Also as second element in rain-, water-soaked, etc. 

1829 Chapters Phys. Sci. 197 If there he brought into con- 
tact two wetted or soaked bodies. 1841 Dickens Bam. 
Rudgeviii, Is it soaked gunpowder, or blazing oil? 1879 
Proctor Pleas. Ways Sc. xvii. 3 68 The soaked slopes of 
great hills give way. 

+ Soa’ken, v. Obs. In 6-7 soken. [f. Soak 
v. + -en S.J trans. To soak. 

1577 Frampton Joyful News L (1596) 20 They leaue it 
so vntill the water bee sokened into it. *580 — Dial. Yron 
<$• Steele 135 When it is well sokened, 1632 J. Hayward 
tr, Bjondi's Eromena 36 The pith of bread sokened in 
Spanish wine. 

Soaken. (sd«'k’n), ppl. a. [f. Soak &.] Soaked, 
saturated; intoxicated. 

1651 Manton Exp. James iv. 16 The soaken Adulteier 
[can boast] of so many acts of uncleanness, *846 Landor 
Exam. Shahs. Wks. 1833 II. 299/2 He spake as bigly and 
fiercely as a soaken yeoman at an election feast. 1898 Daily 
News 10 Sept. 4/7 Bits of soaken drapery. 

Soaker (sou'kaj). Also 6-8 soker (6 eooker ?). 
[f. Soak v. + -aai.j 


+ 1 . A drainer, exhauster. Obs. 

1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 40 It is a great 
soker of the grounde. i6xo Folkingham Art Stem. 1. x, 
31 Wheate, Barley, Woade,.. are great impairers and soakers 
of the soyle. 1629 Massinger Picture iii. iv, I found By 
sad experience there Is no such soaker As a young spongy 
wife. *641 Day Parliament of Bees x, He’s a male polecat ; 
a mere heart-blood soaker. 

2. An immoderate drinker; a drunkard. Cf. 3 b. 

1393 Bacchus Bountie in Harl. Misc. (1809) II. 265 The 

greatest soakers shal be least controulde. 1632 Charac. 
Low Countries 60 The Dutchman would still be the per- 
fectest soker. 1679 Wood Life (O.H.S.) II. 460 The black 
pot men carried it for Perot, a thorough paced soaker. 
1770 Ann. Reg. ir. 240 ’Tis Soakers like me. .That enable 
you Brewers to ride in your Coaches. 1837 Barham Ingol. 
Leg. Ser. 1. Look at the Clock iv, Amusing himself.. With 
a couple more soakers, Thoroughbred smokers. 1897 A ll- 
butt's Syst. Med. II. 865 In the case of a soaker on the 
verge of delirium tremens. 

fig. isg3 Nashe Four Lett. Conf. Wks. (Grosart) II. 242 
A scholler in nothing but the scum of schollership, a stale 
soker at Tullies Offices. *663 Brathwait Comment. Two 
Tales (1901) 52, I know you for a notable Soaker ; you can- 
not endure a Snarer. 1700 Congreve Way of World iv. ii, 
The sun’s ..an honest soaker; he has a cellar at your 
Antipodes. 

3. Old soaker : a. An old hand at anything ; 
an old stager. 

Perh. originally with allusion to drinking (cf. b and a), hut 
this does not appear in the quotations. 

1389 R. Harvey Plain Perc. (1590) 9 An olde sooker, that 
caries such Fottical verses of the State of Flanders, in a 
linnen bag. 1503 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. Wks. {Gro- 
sart) II. 295 He was an old soaker indeede : and had 
more witt m his hoary head, then six hundred of these 
flootishing greene heads. 1614 Meriton Christian Mans 
Assuring- house 35 A young sinner is easily converted ; but 
olde soakers are hardly reclaimed, c i6ja N e wcome Diary 
(1885) 142 These old soakers with their Record’s Arithmetic, 
b. An old hand at drinking ; a regular toper. 
1663 Pepys Diary ts Feb., A very good dinner among 
the old sokers. 1670 Eachakd Cant, Clergy 31 A task., 
that would much better fit some old Sbker at Parnassus, 
than his sipping unexperienc’d bibber.-,hip I a 1700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew, An old Soker, a true Pitcher-man. 1829 
Scott Anne of G. xix, Some quiet old soakers, who were 
already beginning lo think of the reckoning. 1863 Mortons 
of Bardoml. 177 Thus assailed, the old soaker was com- 
pelled to withdraw. 

4. a. One who soaks something. 

i6xx Cotgr., Trempeur, a dipper; wetter, moislener; 
soaker, steeper. 

b. A drenching rain. 

1839 Hood To St. Swithin v, Mother of all the Family of 
Raiueis I Saint of the Soakers 1 1837 A- Mayhew Paved 
•with Gold 11. v, The rain came down in streams of water. . . 

* Here’s a soaker 1 ’ thought the young Bohemian. 

5. A sheet of lead used in roofing to keep out 
heavy rains. 

*895 Jml. R. Inst. Brit. Archit. Mar. 351 Hips should 
have hip-tiles and not soakers. 

Soak-hole. [f. Soak ».] a. Austr. An en- 
closed place in a stream, used for sheep-washing, 
b. A hole into or from which water, etc., soaks or 
drains away. 

x88i A. C. Grant Bush Life in Queensland l. 82 Parallel 
poles . . forming square soak-holes. Ibid., A stage was built, 
from which the slieep could be allowed to slide easily into 
the water of the first soak-hole. 1883 Almondbury Gloss. 
124 The holes where it [re. liquid manure] collects in the 
yard are called soak-hoils. 

Soaking' (sdu'kiq), vbl. sb. [f. Soak v.~\ 

1. The action of the vb. in various senses. 

c 1440 Promp. Pam. 463/2 Sokynge, or longe lyynge in 
lycure, infusio , inbibiUtra. 1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 
443 These beautifull shapes.. not consuming by the soak- 
ing of sicknesse. i6xx Cotgr., Trent prement, a . .steeping, 
soaking. 1683 Tryon Way to Health 288 This soaking so 
long in your Bed, weakens all the Members. 1722 De Foe 
Col. Jack ii, If we were catched, we lun the risk of being 
ducked or pumped, which we call soaking. 1770 H. St. 
John in Jesse Sclwyn fy Contemp. (1844) III. 3 The servants 
were half dead with the soaking and fatigue. 18x0 Sporting 
Mag. XXXV. 307 The company got a complete soaking 
from the inclemency of the weather.. x88i Abney Photogr. 
X 32 Long soaking of the,. emulsion is greatly detrimental, 
b. pi. Liquid which has soaked through. 

1846 Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 39 By pumping 
back the soakings the soluble salts are pieseived. 

2. In iron-working : A special process by which 
the heat of an ingot is equally distributed through 
the mass, in order to fit it for rolling. 

1884 Greenwood Steel If Iron 383 Comparatively little 
heat escapes during the process of soaking. . 

3. attrib., as (sense 1) soaking soluttan, tub, vat\ 
(sense 2) soaking operation, pit ; + soaking olub, 
a drinking club. 

*690 Locke Hum. Und.’u. xxi. § 35 The tickling of his 
palate with a glass of wine, or the idle chat of a soaking 
club. 1833 Nicholson's Operat. Mech. (ed. 4) 408 Other trays 
..are to be piled or placed upon this,, .until the. soaking- 
tubs or boilers are sufficiently filled. x88a Gjers in Iron ijr 
Steel Institute 568 During the soaking opeiation, a quan- 
tity of gas exudes from the ingot. Ibid., Some of this heat 
. .is lost by radiation before the ingot enters into the soak- 
ing pit. 1886 C. Scorr Sheep-Farming 134 For this purpose 
a soaking vat has to be put up. 1890 Anthony's Photogr. 
Bulletin HI- 29 The second amendment relates to the 
soaking solution. 

Soaking (s^’kiq), ppl. a. [f. Soak ».] 

+ 1. Taking in moisture, absorbent ; Jig., drawing 
to oneself, tending to dram or exhaust, Obs. 
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c 1440 Promp. Pan. 463/2 Sokynge grownde, as sondy 
grownde and other lyke. 1328 Tindale Cbed. Chr. Man 
150 b, A sokynge consumcion, where in a man complayneth 
of feblenes and of fayntynes. 1575 Churchyard Chiffes 
(1817) 186 Butloemy skill,. . For soaking soores, asoueraigne 
salae could finde. 1593 Q. Euz. Boeth. n, metr. iv. 30 [He] 
Shuns soking Sandes. i6xx Shaks. Whit. T. i. ii. 224 T hy 
Conceit is soaking, will diaw in Mote then the common 
Idiocies* 

fb. transf. Of persons. Obs. 

1565 Cooper, Barathrum, . . a soking or wasting queane. 
1584 Lodge Alarum B lj, They finde out. .some olde soak- 
ing vndermining Solicitour. 

f c. Soaking doe, ‘ a barren, doe, that going over 
the year is fat, when other does have fawns ’ (Halli- 
well). Obs. 

1588 Presentment in Essex Rev. XV.(igo6) 64 A soaken 
doe found hurt cominge out of the Purliewe. 

2 . f a. Of a file : Slow. Obs. (Cf. Soak v. 6.) 

c 1450 Douce MS. S 3 fol. 129 Rost hym with sokynne fyre, 
c 1467 Noble Bk. Cookry (1882) 67 Rost hym long with a 
soking fyere. 16x5 Markham Eng. Housew. (1660) 73 Then 
spit it and rost it by a soaking fire, 
b. Printing. (See quots.) 

1683 Moxon blech. E.ierc., Printing xxiv. P 5 A long or 
a Soaking or Essie Pull, is when the Form feels the force 
of the Spmdle by degrees, till the Bar comes almost to the 
hither Cheek of the Press. 1888 Jacobi Printers' Vocab. 
128 Soaking full, a long and easy pull over of the bar- 
handle of a piinting press. 

3 . Percolating; sinking in; flowing slowly. 

1577 Hanmcu Anc. Eccl. Hist., Ettseb. 1. iii, A certain 

soaking slumber of drunkenness. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche 
xx. lx, The heav'nly Dew Into Eaith’s thirsty mouth drops 
soaking Joy. i6gg Dampier Voy. II. in. 102 To the East 
of Cape Roman, .you meet only a soaking faint Current. 

4 . Drenching ; wetting thoroughly. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 59 A good soakinge 
shower aboute the latter ende of September. 1664 Evisjlyn 
Kal. Hort. (1729) 193 Rub Moss off your Trees after a 
soaking Rain. 1733 Scots Mag. XV. 76/2 Though diench’d 
his.. hide with soaking rain. 1806 J. Bertsi-ord Miseries 
Hum. Life u. xiv, A soaking torrent of rain. 1894 Hall 
C'ai ne Manxman v. vi, The rain was coming down in a soak- 
ing drizzle. 

transf. 1863 W. C. Baldwin Afr. Hunting i. n The., 
cause ofmanyamiserablesoakingnight to myself andothers. 

5 . Saturated, drenched. 

1864 Abp. Tait in Reminisc. Lady Wake (1909) xxiv. 280 
It was voted dangerous for any one to fall asleep in our 
soaking state. 1879 Atciierley Trip to Bclrland 260, 1 . . 
stripped off my soaking clothes. 188a ‘Ouida ’ Maremma I. 
181 When the suns of August sucked up the venom from 
the emerald soaking swamp. 

6. Quasi-arfzi., in soaking wet. 

1847 C. Bronte f. Eyrev, All underfoot was still soaking 
wet with the floods of yesterday. 1863 W. C. Baldwin 
Afr. Hunting iii. 94 Three miserable soaking-wet days. 
Soalcingly (soirkiqli), ad-v. [f. prec.] 
tl- Slowly, gently, gradually. Obs. 

CX386 Chaucer Melib. r 31 Ye shul geten hem with-outen 
greet desir, by good leyser, selryngly {v.r. sokyngly] and 
nat oner hastily. 1434 Misyn Mending Life 119 po all we 
may not gedir our hartis to-gidyr as we wold, 31 1 may we 
not leef, bot sokandly stody we to giawe, bat at j? e last 
Ihesu criste may stabil vs. c 1440 Proittp. Parv. 463/2 
Sokyngly, idem quod esyly. 1342 Udall Erasm. Apoph . 
(1877) 309 A mannes enemies in hattaill, are to be ouer- 
comed . .sokingly one pece after an other. 1333 Watreman 
Fardle Faeions r. ii. 30 The heate of thaier sokyngly 
warmeth the cold ground. 1683 Moxon Meek. Ex ere.. 
Printing xxiv. r 5 This is also call'd a Soft Pull; because 
it comes Soft and Soakingly and easily down. 

•f b. On or with a slow fire. Obs. 
c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 72 Lete hit boile sokingly on a 
faire chaicole til hit be ynogh. £1467 Noble Bk. Cookry 
(1882) 36 Rost it sokingly. XS30 Palsgr. 595/1 It is rosted 
sokyngly, il est cvzt, or rosty tout a loysir. 1598 Epulario 
Biv, Let it bake sokingly in the ouen till it be throughly 
baked. 1638 Shirley Mart. Soldier iv. ii, Oh 1 the 
Generali Belizarius for my money;, .bee will roast soak, 
ingly within and without. 

2 . So as to saturate or drench. 

In the x6th cent, quots. sense 1 may be implied. 

1340 R. Jonas tr, Roesshn's Byrtli Mankynde 1. iv. 19 
Then with a sponge or other cloth dypped in the fore- 
sayde bathe, let her sokyngly washe her feet. 1379 
Langham Gard. Health (1633) 521 The broth of Rapes is 
good for the same purpose, Ithe heels] being washed and 
bathed therein sokingly. 184a Dickens Amer. Notes (1850) 
100/2 The driving ram, which now poured down more 
soakingly than ever. 

b. Jig. Deeply, profoundly. 

*593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. Wks. (Giosart) II. 63 
You . . may closely sitt, or sokingly ly at your bookes. 1647 
Trapp Comm. fas. iv. 9 Savourmgly and soakingly, with a 
deep and down right sorrow. 

Soak-mill, var. of soke-mill : see Soke sb . 1 4, 
Soal(e, Soall, obs. forms of Sole sb. and v. 
Soam (scum), dir. and north . Forms : a. 5 
Boym(e, 5 somme, 6 eo(l)me, 8- soam. /?. 5-7 
sowme, 6 soxune, s ovine, S sowm. [prob. a. 
OF. some, somme , soume, saume (med.L. sautnet, 
sagma ; see Seam sbJ) pack-saddle, horse-load ; 
but the difference in the sense is not accounted 
for by the existing evidence.] 

1 . A rope or chain, attaching a draught-horse or 
other animal to a wagon, plough, etc. ; a trace- 
rope. Also attrib. in soam-chain. 

*■ *37 ? Barbour Bruce x. x8o Hastyly He suid stryk with 
the ax m twa The hede-soyme. Ibid. 233 He..hewit in 
twa thesoymin hy. c 1439 Reg. Alerbrothoc (Bann, Cl.) II. 
xo8 Qwr bailye.,straik the sommys in twa and hewyt the 


plwche. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. i7i Thair wapynis . . 
[they] maid thame all in somes to thair pleuche. 1382 Wills 
4 Inv. N. C. (Surtees, i860) 46, ij plewes . . with socke and 
culter, viij draught yokes, viij somes. 1765 A. Dickson 
Treat. Agnc. (ed. 2) 253 The soam of the pair immediately 
before the hindmost must be fixed.. to the beam. 1799 
J. Robertson Agric, Perth. 103 That inconvenience is 
prevented in the plough by using a long chain (provincially 
a soam). 1844 H. Stephens Book of Farm I. 62 6 The lead- 
ing horses are thus yoked by a second set of common swing- 
trees to the end of the soam. Ibid., The middle horse 
pulling by the soam-chain. 

(8. 1404 Dnrh. Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 398, ij cultris,..iij 
piogherbandis, viij sowmes. 1431 Durh, Depos. (Surtees) 
30, iij crokes, j sowme. 1313 Acc. Ld. High Treas. 
Scot. IV. 513 For xx stane of towis to be soum.es for the 
gunnys. 1372 Wills .$ Inv. N. C. (Surtees, _ 1835) 350, ix 
sowmes, iiij plewes, iij cowters. 1662 in Pitcairn Crim. 
Trials III. 603 Paddokis did draw the plewgh, as oxen; 
qwickens wer sowmes 1732 Rec. Elgin (New Spalding 
Cl.) I. 465 Sowms, thramels, rigwoodtes,.. and all other., 
work of. .straw, bent or rushes. 

2 . Coal-mining. (See quots.) 

1789 Brand Hist. Newcastle II. 681 In low seams, [the 
coals are drawn] on trams, pulled by two small cords, called 
soams, by a boy. 1831 Grcenwell Coal-trade Terms, 
Northumb. Dnrh. 30 A little boy, who performs his part 
by pulling the tub by a couple of ropes or traces, .called 
soams. 1883 GriiSLEy Gloss. Coal-in, 229 Soams, a pair of 
cords about thiee feet in length, by which foals and half 
marrows pull tubs along the roads. 

Soa-ming, ppl. a. ? error for sowning, sounding. 
1642 H. More Song of Soul in. ii. 31 A dead glasse.. 
shapes as .they passe As well may see ; Lutes hcare each 
soaming diapase. 

So-and-so, sb., a . , and adv. Also so and so. 

A. sb. A11 indefinite phrase ( = 1 such, a thing, 
person, number, 1 etc.) used in place of a more 
lengthy statement, or as a substitute for an cx- 
piession or name not exactly remembered or not 
icquiring to be explicitly stated. 

(a) i$g6 Spenser F. Q. iv. vii. 2 So whylome didst thou 
to faire Flonmel ; And so and so to noble Britomart. 1727 
De Foe Syst. Magic 1. iv. (1B40) 108 A deep sleep shall 
come upon you, and you shall dieam so and so. 1740 
Cheyne Regimen 330 That.. he must trust oi believe. .so 
and so, and do so and so in consequence. _ 1831 Scott Ct. 
Robt. xxix, If you perseveie in your uncivil intention, I 
will do so and so. 1880 Muiriiead tr. Rules of Ulpian 
xxiv. § 18 To that man . . let my heir give so-and-so. 

(b) *833 M. Scott Tom Cringle ii, What’s his name of 
this, and so-and-so of t’other. x8« Thackeray Newcomes 
Iviii, His London Agents were Messrs. So-and-so. 1883 
‘Annie Thomas’ Mod. Housewife 88 I’ve left most of them 
for the next time ; but the So-and-so’s, .will be here. 

(cj 1833 M. Scott Tout Cringle i, In the year onethousand 
eight hundred and so and so. x86x T. A. Trollope La 
Beata I. i. 2 Number so-and-so in such-and-such a street. 
x866 Ruskin Crown Wild Olive (1873) 46 Divine service 
will be ‘performed .at so-and-so o'clock. 

B. adj. Paltry, worthless; indifferent; poor in 
health or circumstances; so-so. Now dial. 

1633-6 Desborough in Thurloe Papers IV. 396, I.. 
acquainted him that such of his brethren, .were so and so, 
and desired him. .to advise them tacitly to resign. 1736 
Toldervy Hist. 2 Orphans 1. 119 You see. .that I am your 
best friend still, though to be sure you are but so and so. 
Ibid. 131 You know the Doctor died but so and so, as to 
circumstances. 1883 Almondbury Gloss. 124 So and so, 
used for so so, paltry, feeble. 

C. adv. 1 . To a certain number or degree. 

1631 Gouge God's Arrows 1. xxix. 44 Papists, .mumbling 
over so and so many times the Cieed. 

2 . In a certain manner or way. 

1633 W. Ramesey Astral. Restored To Rdr. 12 Thinking 
he might have improved it so and so, much better, 1678 
Cudworth Intell. Syst. 420 Vei tue and Vice are nothing 
else but the Soul so ana so affected or modified. 1726 
Butler Serin. Rolls Chap. vii. 133 Things were so and so 
circumstantiated. 1736 — Anal. 1. ii, Forewarning us., 
that if we act so and so, we shall have such enjoyments. 

3. With only moderate prosperity, success, etc. 
1844 Ballantine Deanhaugk ii. 41 ‘ How’s the coal trade 

gaun on ? ’ ‘ Just so and so,’ 

Soap sb. Forms: a. 1-2, 4-5 sape, 

Sc. 5-6, 9 saip, 9 saep; 5 sepe, 9 north, seeap, 
syep. / 3 . 3-S sope, 5 swope, shope, soope, 5, 

7 soppe, 6 sopp, soopp, souppe. y. 6-7 soape, 
7- soap. [A woid widely represented in the 
European languages. Within the Teutonic group 
the forms are OE. sdpe, OFiis. type *stye (WFris. 
sjippe, EFris. stye, NFris. sty), MDu. seepe (Du. 
zeep), MLG. and LG. stye (hence Da, stele), 
OHG. seifa , seiplia (MHG. seiffe, saiffe , etc., G. 
seife) ; the ON. and Icel. sdpa (Norw. saapa, Sw. 
s&pa) is app. from OE. The early Teut. *saipon- is 
the source on the one hand of Finnish saip{p)io, 
saip{J>)ua, Lapp, saipo, and on the other of L. 
sdpo (first mentioned by Pliny), whence It. sapone, 
F. savon, Sp. jabon, Pg. sabao, Roum. sapun, 
sapon, etc. Whether the word is of purely Teut. 
origin is doubtful ; its occurrence in some of the | 
Tartar languages may indicate that it was intio- 
duced by early trade from the East.] 

I. 1 . A substance formed by the combination 
of certain oils and fats with alkaline bases, and 
used for washing or cleansing purposes. 

o. eiooo Sax. Leechd. II, 76 Meng wi)> sole, sealt, teoro, 
•• r ea ‘4 r , s pl? e ‘ lbid - 12 4 Ly>re mid sapan. cx 050 Vac. in 
Wr.-Wmcker 439 Lnmentum, sape. 1371 in York Minster 


Fabric Rolls (Surtees) 9 Et in sape empto 6 d. c 1400 Pol. 
Poems (Rolls) 1. 265 Somme can with a.pound of sape Getc 
him a kyrtelle and a cape. 1433 in Charters , etc. Edinb. 
(1871) 80 Wyne, sape, irne.lynnyn claytb. 1300-20 Dunbar 
Poems liv.g Scho schynes lyk ony saip. 1352 Abp. Hamilton 
Catech. (1884) 23 Suppoise thow wesche the self with saip. 
1813 Picken Poems 1 1. 79 Nor saip nor water e'er it fan’. 
1876 Robinson Whitby Gloss. 165/1 Seeap, soap. 

ft. ax 223 Alter. R. 66 Moie noise he maket) to ;eien his 
sope, ben a riche mercer al his deorewurde ware. 1297 R. 
Gioua (Rolls) 143 Sope aboute couentre & ire at gloucestre. 
1339-40 Ely Sacr. Rolls 11. 92 In sope empt, pro lotura 
albarum. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 1. xx. 127 Of batlnng and of 
wnisching with oyl and swope. 1499 Cov. Corpus Chr. 
Plays (1902) 89 Paid for shope and gresse to the whyles j.d. 
1513 Set. Cases Star Chamb. (Selden) II. 99 He bouglA 
Soopp, Tarre, Irne,..and Relailled the same. 1361 T. 
Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 158 As though oyle coukle not 
be wyped awaye. .with sope. 1600 Pory tr. Leo's Africa 
n. 47 They make no sope in all the countrey, but.. use to 
wash with lee made of ashes. 1673 Ray joum. Low C. 
156 Heer is also made Sope not iuferiour for goodness to 
that of Castile. 

y. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevcnot’s Trav. it. 43 Most part of 
them would not take Money, but onely Soap, or Tobacco, 
and chiefly Soap. 1736-7 tr. ICeysler's Trav. (1760) III. 
249 Bologna is likewise celebrated foi essences, .. soap, aiul 
snuff. 1839 Dickens Nickleby vii, You’ll always find a 
little bit of soap in the kitchen window. 1884 Knight Diet. 
Mech. Suppl. 827/x The blocks of rough soap are first cut 
iuto thin shavings. 

Prow 1392 Lodge Ruplmes Shadow G 3, Who washed h 
the Asses tares, looseth both his Sope and his Inborn, i860 
Hughes Tout Brown at Oxf. xxiii, ’Twas waste of soap to 
lather an ass. 

’'O-fig- 

c X175 Lamb. Horn. 53 Monie of Jjas wnnmcn..smurie(S 
heom mid blanchet Jiet is |>es deollcs sape. 1377 T.angi,. 
P. Pt. B. xiv. 6 With (>e sope of sykenessc J>at sukutli won- 
der depe. 1723 Bailey Erasm. Colloq. 570 Such as by the 
Lather of Tears, and Soap of Repentance,.. have washed 
away their Pollutions. 1840 Hood Kilmanscgg, Christening 
x, Washing his hands with invisible soap, In inipeiceptible 
water. 

o. In the slang phrase, Ifozv are you off for soap ? 

The early examples affoidno clue as to the origin of the 
expiession, and tlieii date is against the view that the sense 
of ‘ money ’ (see below) was intended. 

1834 Marryat P. Simple iv, A young lady. .looked at me 
very hard and said, ‘ Well, Reefer, how are you off for soap ? ’ 
1837 Thackeray Ravcnswingmn. x886 I’aking-Gould Crt. 
Royal I. ii. 20 They, put their heads into his shop, and 
asked how he was off for soap. 

d. slang. Flallciy. Cf. Soft soap sb. 2 . 

1859 in Slang Diet. 98. 1876 Diprosi: Laugh <5- Learn 
(Farmer), Flattery is the confectionery of the woild. In 
polite society it goes by the name of soap. 

e. U.S. slang. Money ; now esp. that used in 
bribery. 

1860 M. O’Connor Lines to Rich Young Lady iii. (Funk 
& W.), If thy father hath 1 the soap ", Do not wash your 
hands of me. 1892 Nation 24 Nov. 385/3 This, combined 
with more or less ‘soap was undoubtedly instiuniental in 
causing his defeat. 

2. With distinguishing terms, denoting a par- 
ticular make or kind of soap, as alkaline, ar- 
senical, ball, black , hard soap, etc. ; also soap oj 
Alicant, lime, soda, etc. 

See also Castile, Soft soAr, and curd, lead, mar ine, resin 
01 rosin, soda, Spanish soap. 

1703 Art's Improv. I. 40 You may mix with your Gluftn, 
either Milk, or Soap of*Ahcant. 1842 Penny Lytl. XXII. 
171/1 White soda soap. . in a less pure state, . . is called A li- 
cant, Venice, or Spanish soap. 1786 Phil. Trans. LXXVI. 
156 Then evaporating it, [I] obtained a true ‘alkaline soap, 
1863 W. C. Baldwin Afr. Hunting iii. 73, I,.iegretted 
much that I had no “arsenical soap to preserve the skin, 
1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v., *Ball-Soap, commonly used in 
the North, is made with Lyes from Ashes, and Tallow, 
c 1423 tr. Arderue's Treat. Fistula, etc. 40 Ane oyntenient 
made of *blakke sope and poudre of bole. x6x8 Breton 
Courtier $ Countryman Wks. (Grosait) II. 14/2 Tell her 
we haue blacke Sope enough already. 1704 Did. Rust., 
etc. (1726) s.v., For black Soap, 'tis made with strong Lye 
..and Whale or Fish-Oil, commonly called Train-Oil. 1753 
Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Brick, Some also mention., 
‘brick-soap, made in oblong pieces. 188a Flor. Nightin- 
gale in Qnain's Did. Med. 1046 Wash hands and naiJs 
carefully with ‘carbolic soap. 1704 Did. Rust., etc. (1726) 
s.v., Soft soap, such as are the ‘common soap, so called, 
and black soap, c 1840 Encyst. Metrop. (1845) VIII. 434/1 
Common soap is composed of any kind of oil-. with fixed 
alkali. 1612 tr. Benvenvto's Passenger 1. i. 23 ‘French sope 
to scouer my hands. x6xi Bible Malachi iii. 2 Like a 
refiners fire, and like ‘fullers sope. 1638 Pcnit. Conf. (1657) 
346 Whose drosse.ris so much.. as no Fullers sope can 
cleanse, c 1840 Encycl. Metrop. (1845) VIII. 435 [Soft] soap 
from oleaginous seeds, called ‘green soaps. 14. . in Walter 
of Henley's Husb. 49 Medell it with *harde sope or tarre, 
*6oo Pory tr. Leo's Africa in. 195 The inhabitants make 
great store of liquid sope, for they know not how to make 
hard sope, _ 1704 Diet. Rust., etc. (1726) s.v., The other 
hard soap is made in the same_ manner. 1813 Sir H. 
Davy Agric. Chem. (1814) 102 Fixed oil, in combination 
with soda, forms the finest kind of bard soap. 2839 
Ure Diet. Arts 1142 According to the practice of the 
United Kingdom, six or seven days are required to com- 
plete the formation of a pan of hard soap. 1884 W. S. B. 
M°Laren Spinning (ed, 2) 28 The lime, .unites with the 
oil and tallow, forming what is called an insoluble ‘lime 
soap. 1835 Ure Diet. Arts 1143 Soda which contains 
sulphurets is prefeiredfor making the ‘mottled or ‘marbled 
soap. 1704 Did. Rust ., etc. (1726) s.v.. That known by 
the name of ‘perfumed Soap, c 1865 Letheby in Circ. 
Sci. I. 329/a The compounds of fatty acids with potash 
are called ‘potasb-soaps. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 1149 The 
‘scented soap . . speedily consolidates. x6xx-a Shuttle- 
worths * Acc. (Chethain Soc.) 198 Twoe pound of ‘swete 



SOAP. 

sope. c 1425 tr, Arderne's Treat. Fistula, etc. 76 Of which 
forseid [things] “white sope may euer more be necessary to 
a leche. 1539 Eliot Castle Helthe 58 They be somLyme 
made, .of white sope. 1725 Family Did. s v., To make 
White Soap, take Two Hundred Pounds of Black Salt- 
wort [etc.], 181$ J. Smith Panorama Sci. <J- Art 11 . 812 
The finest white soap grated small. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 
1144 Of “yellow or tosin soap. 

b .Soap of glass, or glass maker’s soap (see quots.). 
1815 J. Smith Panorama Set. <$• Art II. 409 A nuneial, 
called the soap of glass, . . is the oxide of a peculiar metal 
called manganese. 189S Bloxam's Chem. (ed. 8) 481 Man- 
ganese dioxide (glassmaker's soap) is often added as an 
oxidising agent. 

c. Rock soap , a variety of bole. 

1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 423 Magnesian Silicates.. .Bole. 
Earthy, in nestsand veins... Stolpenite, Rock Soap, Plin- 
thite. .aie varieties, 

3 . With a and pi. A kind of soap. 

1562 Turner Herbal n. (1568) 113 The wild rape, .serueth 
for scouring oyntmentes and sopes. 1661 Lovell Hist. 
Anim. $ Min, 115 It’s used also in powders, sopes,.. and 
sulfumigations. 171a tr. I'omet's Hist. Drugs I. 158 This 
Soap is very scarce in France. 1744 Berkeley Sir is § 58 
Common soaps are compositions oflixivial salt and oil. 180S 
Culina 175 The yolk of an egg., is a natural soap, and in all 
jaundice cases, no food is equal to it. 1811 A. T. Thomson 
Lond. DisJ>. (1818) p. lx, Soaps are hydiates, water being 
always piesent in them as a constituent. 1842 Bischoff 
Wool Manuf. II. 84 It would bring to this country the 
manufacture of fine soaps. 

II. 4. aitrib. a. In misc. use, as soap bath , - bell 
(Sc.), business , -factory , -froth , -lather, etc. 

1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xxvil. 339 “Soap baths 
..always constituted the first steps of treatment in every 
form of eruption. 1720 Ramsay Rise 8,- Pall 0/ Stocks 24 
As little bairns fiae winnotks hy Drap down “saip bells. 

1862 G. Wilson Rcligio Client. 19 A soap-bell sails through 
it with impunity. 1635 Laud Diary Wks. 1853 III. 223 
The “soap business was.. settled again upon the newcoi- 
poration. 1861 Eng. Cycl ., Arts .5- Sci. VII. 636 Some of 
the “soap factories of the present day. 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. 111. v. ni, But Towns are not built of “soap-froth. 183a 
— Misc. 11857) III. 48 With aitificiai fictitious “soap-lather. 
1820 J. Cleland Rise 4 Progr. Glasgow 87 An Act was 
made for encoui aging “Soap manufactories. _ 184a Penny 
Cycl. XXII. 170/1 The “Soap Manufacture is one of con- 
siderable importance. 1866 Treas. Bot. 952/2 Saponine, a 
vegetable “soap-principle. 1880 J. Dunbar Pract. Paper- 
maker 54 “Soap size, made and used in the interior of 
Russia. 1799 Hull Advertiser 28 Dec. 2/3 Ten casks 
“soap tallow. 184a Penny Cycl. XXII. 170 “Soap Trade. 
1887 Encycl. Brit. XXII. 204/2 In England the soap trade 
did not exist till the 16th century. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 
577 The roasted ’‘soap-waste was then withdrawn. 1558 
Warde tr. Alexis' Seer. 41 Mingle it with the saied “Sope 
water. 1847 W. C. L. Martin Ox 155/1 Injections.. of soap- 
water and oil. 

b. In the names of apparatus used in making 
soap, as soap-caldron, copper , kettle , mill , etc. 

1558 Warde tr. Alexis' Seer. 10 b. It shall be good to set 1 
tliesaiedcawdron..as“Sopecawdronsbeset, 1790 in Essex 
Rev. (1906) XV. 87 The sugar-houses and soap-cauldrons. 

1863 in Richardson & Watts Chem. Tecknol. I. 680 Any al- 
kali. . which may be inlioduced into the w soap copper. 1873 
Wkale Diet. Arch. s. v., * Soap-engine, a machine upon 
which the slabs of soap are piled to be cross-cut into bars. 
1857 Miller Elem. Chem., Org. vi. § x. 372 It is then 
cleansed or transferred to the *soap frames to cool. 1873 
Knight Diet. Meek. 660/2 Curb,, .an inclined circular plate 
around the margin of a ‘soap or salt kettle. 1839 Ure Diet, 
Arts 1145 The ‘soap-pans used in the United Kingdom aie 
made of cast iron. 

e. In the sense of f used for holding soap as 
soap-box , -case, chest , dish, tray. 

1844 G. Dodd Textile Manuf. ii. 53 In all such machines, 
whether called ‘ dye-becks * ‘soap-beclcs *, or others. 1873 
Knight Diet. Mech . 260/1 A soap- beck contains soap-suds. 
1660 Act 12 Chas. II, c. 4 Sched. s.v. Boxes, “Soap-boxes the 
Shock, containing three-score boxes. 1862 Catal. Intemat. 
Exhib., Brit. II. No. 6x30, Sponge tray, soap boxes, and 
brush trays. 1893 Meredith Amazing Marr iage viii, He 
came back bearing his metal “soap-case. 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. nr. nr. i, Likewise coffee-chests, "soap-chests. 1837 
Dickens Pickw. xlii, An old cracked basin, ewer and “soap- 
dish. 1831 Mayhew London Lab. I. 368/r A green and 
white chamber service. ., with “soap trays and brush trays. 

5. Comb. a. With nouns denoting persons, as 
soap-grinder, -monger, - patentee , -projector, -seller, 
etc., or in names of appliances, as soap-cutler, 
-holder. Also Soap-boiler, -maker. 

(a) 14- . Norn, in Wr.-Wulcker 687 Hie srnigmator, a sop- 
seler. 1349 Bale in Cheeke Hurt of Sedition (1641) Pief. 
a iv b, Some they sold to the Growers and Sope-sellers. 
1646 {title), A Looking-Glasse for Sope-Patentees : . . making 
discovery of a new Project, .propounded (by the Sope-Pro- 
jectors) to the Parliament. *648 Gage West I nd. Table, The 
Sope-houses at Lambeth, with the Sope Patentee belonging 
to them. 1736 C. Lucas Ess. Waters III. 337 Let the sope- 
mongers learn not to counteract their boasted agent. 18x3 
J. Smith Panorama Sci. <5- Art II. 456 Lime is used by 
the soap -manufacturer to render soda caustic. x88x Instr. 
Census Clerks (1885) 77 Dry Soap Grinder. Soap Trimmer. 

(/) 1833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. § 631 Space for soap- 
holdeis, btush-trays, &c. 1884 Knight Diet. Meek, Suppl. 
827/1 Soap Cutter , an apparatus for caking or barring soap. 

b. Withvbl. sbs., as soap-barring, -cutting, etc. 
Chiefly in attrib. use. 

1831 Catal. Gt. Exhibition p. c, Soap-cutting Machine. 
1873 Knight Diet. Mech. 2232/2 Soap Barring and Caking 
Machine. Ibid. 2233/1 Soap-crutching Machine. 1899 
Daily News 23 May 10/2 Soap Stamping and Packing De- 
paitments. 

e. Similative, as soap-like aaj. 
x8s8 Mayne Expos. Lex. 1169/1 The offensive soap-like 
substance. 1866 Treas, Bot . 952/2 Trees.. possessing soap- 
like properties. 
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6. Special combs. : soap-ball, a piece of soap 
formed as a ball, now esp, by the admixture of 
starch ; soap-cerate (see quots.) ; »{* soap-earth, 
soapstone ; soap extract, -fat, -fish (see quots,); 
soap-house, a soap-boiler’s premises; soap- 
lees, spent soap-lye ; soap-liniment (see quots.) ; 
soap-lock U.S., a lock of hair made smooth by 
the application of soap ; hence, one who wears 
such, a low fellow, a rough or rowdy; soap-lye, a 
caustic alkaline lye obtained by running water 
upon alternate layers of soda ash and quicklime, 
and used in soap-making ; soapman A., a soap- 
maker; soap plaster, a healing-plaster chiefly 
composed of soap; soap powder (see quot. s.v. 
soap extract ) ; *j* soap-scale, a kind of clay (see 
quot.); soap-test (see quot.); eoap-work(s, a 
soap-manufactory. 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 420 Those “sope balls that are to 
polish the skin and to rid it from wrinkles. 1829 Scott 
Doom of Devorgoil in. ii. My soap-ball is of the mild 
alkali made. 1852 Royle Man. Mat. Med. (ed. 2) 540 
Ccraium Saponis Cornpositum. Compound “Soap Cerate. 
a r86o Wood & Bachk Dispensatory U. S. (1865) 1044 
Soap-cerate, .is used in scrofulous swellings and other in- 
stances of chronic external inflammation. 1876 Harley 
Royle's Man. Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 243 Soap Cerate Plaster. 
This is a mixtuie of lead, soap, and the acetates of lead and 
soda. 1696 Phil. Trans. XIX. 228 There is a considerable 
natural curiosity in the Neiglibouihood of Smyrna, called 
by the Fianks ‘ Soap. Earth. 1738 Borlase Nat. Hist. 
Cortno. 70 Near Smyrna there is a fine whitish soap-eaith. 
1887 Encycl. Brit. XXII. 204/1 ‘Soap powders ’and “soap 
extracts' aie simply pi epaiations of alkalis. 1879WEBSTER 
Srtppl., *Soafifat, tne refuse of kitchens, used in making 
soap. 1876 Goode Fishes of Bermudas 60 A ‘ ‘Soap-fish* 
also occurs, probably either Rkypticus saponacens. . or 
Prontit ropterus maculatus. 1648 Gage West. hid. 5 Of the 
“Sope-houses at Lambeth. 1687 MuSge Gt. Fr. Diet. 1, 
Savonnerie, . , a Sope-house, a Place where Soap is made. 
1810 Sporting Mag. XXXV. 80 The corner of the soap 
house. 1854 Hull hnprov. Act 33 Any candle-house.. or 
soap house. 1746 Langrjsh E.xpcr. upon Brutes 19 In- 
jecting too great a quantity of “Soap-lees. _ 1789 Buciian 
Dottiest. Med. (1790) 327 The caustic alkali, or soap-lees, 
is the medicine chiefly in vogue at present for the stone. 
1842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 169/1 The nuisance of soap-lees 
waggons passing through Loudon. 185* Royle Man. Mat. 
Med. (ed. 2) 540 Linimentum Saponis. . . “Soap Liniment. . . 
Stimulant Embrocation. A vehicle for Opium, See. 1864 
Chambers's Encycl. V I. r4i/a Soap Liniment, or Opodeldoc , 
the constituents of which aie soap, camphor, and spirits of 
roseinary. 1848 Bartlett Diet. Airier. 319 *Scap-Iock, a 
lock of hair made to lie smooth by soaping it. Hence also 
. .a Rowdy or Loafer. 1854 Marion Hakland Alone xvi, 
Shaking, .at the prospect of.. the loss of your soap-locks. 
1864 T. L. Nichols 40 Yrs. Amer. Life I. 173 A Getman 
Jew, with . . soaplocks that would have astonished the 
Bowery in the palmiest days of soaplockism. 1774 T. 
Percival Ess. (1776) III. 144 The “soap ley is so caustic. . 
that it can be taken only in the smallest quantity. 1857 
Miller Elem. Chem., Org. viii. 547 It is digested in an im- 
perfect soap ley. 1883 R. Haldane Workshop Rec. Ser. 
n. 311/1 The. .production of crude glycerine from spent 
soap-lyes. *813 Ficken Poems II. 79 In vain was fill’d 
the "saipman’s pan. 1789 Med. Comment. II. 344 The., 
applications were changed for a “soap plaister. 1876 Har- 
ley Royle's Man. Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 243 Soap Plaster. 1704 
Diet. Rust.Crrt) s.v. Clay, Cowshot-CIay, or the “Soap- 
scale lying in Coal-mines. x86x Eng. Cycl., Arts $ Sci. 
VII. 637 *Soap-test, a solution of white curd soap in proof 
spirit ; It is used in ascertaining the amount of hardness of 
waters. 1649 Sc. Acts, Chas. H (1872) VI. 11. 300/2 The 
pzeiudice whilk the decay of the “Sopeworkis has occasioned 
to the kingdome. 1693 Ibid., Will. HI (1822) IX. 401/2 
The said Robert Douglas his Soap work. 1839 Ure Diet, 
Arts xr43 Gieat waste of alkali.. in many soap-works. 

b. Forming names of plants or trees, or their 
products : soap-apple (see quots.); soap-bark, 
a vegetable principle obtained from certain trees, 
as the Quillaja Saponaria of Chili, the common 
soapwort, Saponaria officinalis, and allied species, 
and used as a substitute for soap; saponin ; soap- 
bulb, the soap-plant ; soap-fruit, = Soapberry i ; 
soap-gentian U.S., soapwort gentian ; soap-nut, 

= Soapberry; also attrib.', soap-plant V.S., an 
American liliaceous plant, Chtorogalum pomerid- 
ianum, used as a detersive ; also, the soapberry; 
soap-pod (see quots.) ; soap-root (see quot. 
1866); soap-tree, one or other of various species 
of trees or plants (see later quots.), of which 
the roots, leaves, or fruits yield a substitute for 
soap; also attrib.', soap-weed, >|*(o) the soap- 
wort, Saponaria officinalis', (b) a North American 
plant (see quots. 18S4, 1890); soapwood, the 
timber-tree or shrub Clethra tinifolia , native to 
the West Indies; also, a North American plant 
(see quot. 1771). 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 327 “Soap Apple, Sapin- 
dus. 1864 Webster, Soap-plant, one of several plants 
used in the place of soap, as the Phalangium pomerid- 
iatturn, a Californian plant... It is called also soap-apple 
and soap-tree. 1861 Eng. Cycl., Arts St Sci. VII. 636 
A substance called *soap bark was brought to Europe 
from some tropical country in 1859. 1868 Treas. Bot.* 
952/2 Its hark, called Quillai or Soap-bark, is rough and 
dark coloured. 1883 R. Haldane Workshop Rec. Ser. Xi. 
139/1 An article. . is crushed with a cold decoction of soap, 
bark, 1874 Treas. Bot. Suppl 1279/2 Chlorogalwnpornend- 
ianuin ... The bulbous root, when rubbed m water, makes 
a lather,. ; hence it is known as the “Soap-bulb. x 666 


SOAPBERRY. 

J. Davies tr. Rochefort's Caribby Isles 48 One fruit., 
about the bigness of a small Plumb,, is commonly called the 
“Soap-fruit. 1845-50 Mrs. Lincoln Led. Bot. App. 105 
Gentiana saponaria, .. “Soap gentian. 1858 Simmonds 
Diet. Trade, * Soap-nut, a name for the seed of the Mimosa 
abstergens. 18 66 Treas. Bot. 5/2 The pods of Acacia 
concinna are used in India like those of the soap-nut for 
washing the head. 1884 Encycl. Brit. XVII. 665/1 Soap 
nuts are the fruits of various species of Sapindus, especially 
S. Saponaria, natives of tropical regions. 1847 Ruxton 
Adv. Mexico xxv. 222 A barren rolling prairie.. coveted 
svith the palmilla or “soap-plant. 1859 Bartlett Diet. 
Airier, (ed. 2) 425 Soap-plant {Chlorogalumporneridianum), 
a plant common in California and N ew Mexico. 1891 Cent. 
Diet. s.v., Indian soap-plant, ..the soapberry Sapindus 
acuminatus, and.. the Chlorogalum. x866 Treas. Bot. 
1068/1 * Soap-pods, the Chinese name of the pods of several 
species of Cssalphna. 2891 Cent. Did, Soaprnit,.. the 
fiuit of ..Acacia concinna. ..Also [called] soap-pod. 1846 
Lindley Veg. Kmgd. 497 Vaccaria vulgar is., contains 
Saponine, as also does the Egyptian “Soap-xoot. x866 
Chambers's Encycl. VIII. 793/1 The Egyptian Soap-root 
( Gypsophila struthium ), and the Spanish Soap-root (G. 
H ispanica), . , have been employed for washing from time 
immemorial. 1666 J. Davies tr. Rochefort's Caribby Isles 
48 Theie are two sorts of Trees., called the “Soap-trees from, 
the vertue they have to whiten clothes. 1756 P. Browne 
Jamaica 206 The Soap Tree \Sapmdus\. . . The seed vessels 
of this plant aie very detersiveand acrid. 1859 All Year 
Round No. 32. 127 In Chili there is a soap-tree called 
Quillaya saponaria. 1607 Topsell Fortr-f. Beasts (1658) 
503 New shorn wool which is very soft, and not trimmed 
with “sope-weed. 1884 Encycl. Bnt. XVII. 401 Y[ucca\ 
filamentosa, commonly called amole or soap-weed. 1890 
Gunter Miss Nobody iv, Bare of everything, .but gemma 
grasses, soap weed, and small cacti. 1732 Phil. Trans. 
XXXVII. 450 “Soap-wood. The Bark and Leaves of this 
Tree being bruised and mixed with Water produce a 
Lather. 1771 R. F. Forster Flora Amer. Sept. 17 Soap- 
wood, Rhexia virginica. 1864 Griseback Flora Brit. W. 
Ind. 787/2 Soapwood, C lei hr a tinifolia. 

Soap (soup), v. Also 7 sope, 9 Sc. saip, saep. 
[f. Soap sb. Cf. WFiis. sjipje, Du. zeepen, G. 
seifen, Da. satbe, Sw. sapa.] 

1 . trans. To rub, smear, lather, or treat in some 
special way with soap. Also with up. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholas's Very, il xxt, 5S b. 
After that bee hath well soaped and rubbed yourbodie.. 
ivy th a purse of Stammin, . .he washethyou with very cleare 
water. 16x1 Cotcr., S avenue, soped, or washed in sope. 1677 
Compl. Servant-Maid 65 If there be any dirty places soap 
them a little, then take a little hard brush and soap it well 
[etc.]. 1725 Fane. Diet. s.v. Clear-Starching, Take your 
Lace androll it . and between every Roll soap it with Soap. 
1771 Mrs. Haywood New Present for Maid 265 They 
[cambrics, etc.] should he. .well soaped. Ibid ., Linen soaped 
as above.. will be freed of all stains. x8oa Colman Poor 
Gent. 1. i, Answer me,.. Who have [-has] soap’d up and 
flower d your numskull after such a fashion ? i860 Rawlin- 
son Herodotus ix. lx. IV. 473 This is the only day in all 
the year on which the king soaps his head. 1875 F. J. 
Bird Dyer's Hartd-bk. 50 The pieces.. aie finally washed 
and soaped. 

C ornb. 1848 Dickens Dotnbey xxxi, By-the-hye, she'll qoap- 
and-water that 'eie tablet presently. 1883 Pall Mall G. 
27 Oct. 2/1 So soap-and-wateiing the infant Gargantua as 
10 fit him for a Sunday school. 

2 . slang. To address with smooth or flattering 
words ; to flatter. 

1853 ‘ C. Bede * Verdant Green l x. The tailor and robe- 
maker . . visibly ‘ soaped * our hero in what is understood to be 
the shop-sense of the word. 1865 Dickens Dr. Marigold i, 
These Dear Jacks soap the people shameful, but we Cheap 
Jacks don’t. 

b. With over : (see quot.). 

1857 Slang Did. 19 Soaped him over, humbugged him. 

Soap, dial, form of Swop v. 
t Soap-ashes. Ohs. [Soap sb. Cf. Du. zeep- 
aschen , G. seifenasche .] Ashes of certain kinds of 
wood used in forming a lye in soap-making. 

c 15x5 Interlude of Four Elements (Percy Soc.) 30 Pycbe, 
and tarre, and sope assbys. 1557-71 A. Jenkinson Voy. <$• 
Trav. (Hakl. Soc.) II. 20S Sope ashes are not here in such 
request that they will acquite the Chardges. 2624 Capt. 
Smith Virginia 11. 25 Of Ash and Elme they make sope 
Ashes. 1651 French Distill, vi. 194 Boyle it in a Lixivium 
made of sope-ashes. 1733 W. Ellis ClUltern § Vale Farm. 
392 The gieat goodness there is In these Soap-ashes and all 
others. 1794 T. Davis Agric. Wilts 132 In the neighbour- 
hood of towns, soap.ashes are frequently. . used as a manure, 
1837 R. Ellis Laws <$•_ llegul. Customs III. 401 Soap 
Ashes are synonymous with Wood Ashes. 

Soapberry (sfffpberi). Also soap-berry, 
soap berry. [Soap sb.\ 

1 . The fruit or nut of various species of Sapindus 
(esp. S. Saponaria), or of Acacia concinna, used in 
ceitain countries as a substitnteforsoap ; a soap-nut. 

1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 621 The Sope-Berry, which is 
properly a Plumm, or between Nut and Plumm, 18x9 
PantologiaX, Saponaria nucula, . . soap berries. A spheri- 
cal fruit, about the size of a cherry. 1858 Mayne Expos. 
Lex. 118/2 Bermuda Berry, common name for the soap- 
nut, or soap-berry produced by the Sapindus saponaria, 

2 . One or other of the trees bearing this fruit. 

17x6 Petiveriana j. 222 Soap-berry , ..Arbor Saponaria. 
ty 60 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 327 Soap Berry, Sapindus. 
1871 Kingsley At Last xi, There is a young one fruiting 
finely in the Botanic Garden at Port of Spain. ., a cousin of 
the Matapalos and of the Soap-berries. *874 Stewart 
& Brandis Flora N, West India 108 S[ap Indus) Saponaria , 
..the West Indian Soapberry, is grown in the West Indies. 

3 . attrib ., as soapberry family , tree. 

*725 Sloane Jamaica II. 132 Sope-berry Tree. 1753 
Chambers' Cycl. Suppt. s. v. Sapindus, There is only one 
known species of this genus, .. the soapberry tree. 18x9 
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Pantologia X, Sapindus rigidus, ash-leaved soap-berry 
tree... A. native of the West Indies and America. *847 Dar- 
lington A titer. Weeds, etc. (i860) 87 Sapindacez. Soap- 
berry Family. . .Fruit capsular or berry-like. 1866 Veness 
El Dorado xl Jig The root, bark, and seed covering of the 
huruwassa or soap berry tree is an admirable substitute for 

^Soap-boiler. [Soap sb. Cf. Da. zeepieder , 
G. seijemieder .] 

1. One who boils (the ingredients of) soap; a 
soap-maker, soap-manufacturer. 

*594 Plat jewell-ho. 77 A wise, wealthie, and ancient 
Sopeboyler, dwelling without Algatc. 165* French Distill. 
iii. 80 Quench them in the strongest Lixivium that Sope- 
boylersuse. 166* Evelyn Fitmifuginm (1825) 220 Brewers, 
diers,..salt and sope-boylers, and some other private 
trades 171a Addison Sped. No. 488 f i,I have a Letter 
from a Soap-boiler, who condoles with me [etc.]. 175a 
Foote Taste n, A Bristol farthing, coin’d by a soap- 
boiler to pay his journeymen, in the scarcity of cash. 1838 
Lytton Alice vi. iv, The whisper spread among bankers 
and brewers and soap-boilers and other rich people. 1879 
Cassell's Techn. Ednc. I. 331/2 There is an increasing de- 
mand for it [sc. caustic soda] on the part of bleachers and 
soap boilers. 

iransf. 1877 Bagehot Biogr. Slud. (1881) 516 Some of 
the middle-aged men of business, the 'soap-boilers as the 
London world disrespectfully calls them. 

b. In collocations (cf. Soaper i c). 

1707 Mortimer Hash. (1721) I. 291 Take Soap-boylers 
Liquor or Lee which is very sharp and strong. 1815 J. 
Smith Panorama Sci. § Art II. 451 The common bottle, 
glass is.. made with. .soap-boiler's waste ashes. 1834-6 
Eruycl. Metrop. (1845) VIII. 475/2 Green Bottle Glass., 
is commonly made of soap-boiler’s waste and sand. 

2. A pot used for boiling soap; a soap-pan. 

1863 W. C. Baldwin A Jr. Hunting vi, 152 The only 

utensil we could hit upon . . to cook him in was a soap-boiler. 
*875 Knight Did. Mech. 223$/ 1 A soap-boiler having a large 
pipe which receives the vapors rising from the kettle. 

Soap-boiling, vbl. sb. [Soap sb.] The busi- 
ness, occupation, or process of boiling soap. 

1634 in Rymer Fcedera (1732) XIX. 507 The said Trade 
of Soap-making or Soap-boiling. 1714 MandeVillb Fab. 
Bees (1733) II. 152 Soap-boiling, grain-dying, and other 
tiades and mysteries. 1780 Phil. Trans. LXX. 351 Per. 
haps the addition of this caustic substance would increase 
its.. value, when employed in soap-boiling and other arts. 
1834-6 Encycl. Metrop. (i 845] VI II. 435/1 The first portion 
..Is of course the strongest, and is reserved for the last 
operation of soap-boiling, 1887 Encycl. Brit. XXII. 3 03/1 
The process of soap-boiling is carried out in large iron 
boilers. 

atirib. 1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl. 827/1 The interior 
of a soap boiling kettle. 

Soap-bubble. [Soapj£.] An iridescent bubble 
composed of a thin film of soap and water. 

1815 J. Smith Panorama Sci, 4- Art II. 351 By means of 
the bladder and pipe for filling soap-bubbles with hydro- 
gen. 1830 Herschel Study Nat. Phil. 252 Very thin films, 
either of a liquid (such as a soap-bubble), or of air. 1872 
Rusk in Eagle's Nest § 131 Can you explain the frame of a 
soap-bubble 1 

Jig. 1828 Emerson in Lije (1888) II. 44 The talk has been 
meie soap-bubbles. i86x Boyd Recreat. Country Parson 
Ser. n. 195, I have heard men, who spoke in large soap- 
bubbles. 

Soaped (eiJupt), ppl. a. [f. Soap sb. or v.] 

1. Impregnated with soap ; soapy, rare. 

1729 Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 12 Babbles of soaped Water. 
Ibid. 13 The Tenacity of common Water is very small when 
compared to that of soaped Water. 

2. Smeared, covered, washed, etc,, with soap. 

1805 Med. Jrnl. XIV. 139 The body was well rubbed with 

soaped flannel. 1825 Scott Jrnl. 8 Dec., Hunting a pig 
with a soap’d tail. 1850 Carlyle Latter-d. Patnph , v. 
(187a) 161 If you can climb a soaped pole. _ 1890 Clark 
Russell Marriage at Sea xx, He looked highly soaped 
and polished. 

Soa-pen, v. [f. Soap sb. + -ek s.] trans. To 
smear or tub with soap. Hence Soa'penod ppl. a. 

*732 Fielding Cor’. Garden Trag. 1. ix, With my own 
hands I’ll wash thy soapen'd shirt. 

Soaper (sJu-pai). Forms : 3, 5 sopare, 4, 7 
soper, 5 sopere, 6- soaper. [f. Soap sb. Cf. 
Du. zeeper soap-boiler.] 

1. f a. One who sells soap. Obs. b. A soap- 
boiler, soap-maker. Now Hist. 

c raas Ancr. R. 152 A sopare, }>et ne bereS buten sope & 
nelden, rem 3 & ieiec) lude & heie jiet he beret). 1393 
Langl. P. PL C. vi, 72 Sopers and here sones for seluer han 
be knyghtes. *4.. Lett. -Eng. Foe. in Wr.-Wulcker 612 
Smigmator, a sopere. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 465/1 Sopare, 
inarchaunt.., saponarius. *59* Percivall Sp, Did,, Xa- 
bonero , a soaper, Saponarius. 163a in Rymer Fadera 
(173a) XIX. 381 Divers Persons in. .the Society of Sopers 
within the Citty of Westminster. 1641 Short Relation 
cone. Soap-Business 12 The white soape made by the 
Soapers of Westminster spoyled and burnt the Linnen. 
1805 R, W. Dickson Pratt. Agile, I. 347 The waste of 
soapers.. may be made use of in the same way. *825 
Jamieson Supply Soaper, a soap-boiler ; Aberdeen], 282 8 
DTsraeu Chas. I, II. i. 21 It was urged that barrels of 
the new soap had been sophisticated by the malice of the 
old soapers. 

attrib. 1839 Ure Did. A) Is 594 [For making] Green win- 
dow glass, or broad glass. . . 10 pounds of soaper salts [etc.]. 

c. In collocations, as soaper' s ashes, liquor, lye, 
-waste. (Cf. Soap-boiler, 1 b.) 

17*5 Family Did. s.v. Blood-running Itch , Others wash 
the Horse once or twice in Soaper’s Liquor. *766 Museum 
Rvsikwn VI. 309 To make a trial., betwixt these ashes. . 
and soapers waste. 1793 Trans. Soc. Arts V. 48 Seed 
steeped in Soaper's ashes. 1817-8 Cobbett Rest'd. U. S. 
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(1822) 76, 1 see people go with their wagons five miles for 
soaper’s ashes ; that is to say, spent ashes. 1879 Cassell's 
Techn. Educ. 1.331/2 The remaining liquor., is commonly 
called soaper’s lye. 

2. techn. (See quot.) 

1909 Cent. Did. Suppl., Soaper, in. calico-printing, a 
machine in which the cloth is washed with soap. 

Soapery (sowpari). Also 7-8 soaperie. [f. 
Soap sb. Cf. Du. zeeperij.] A soap manufactory. 

1674 in J. Cleland Rise 4- Progr. Glasgow (1820) 88 [The 
premises, for the Soap manufacture, at that time termed 
the] Soapeiie. 1721 Wodrow Nisi. SuJJ. Ch. Scot. (1830) 
II. 387/2 The soaperie there [at Glasgow] was guarded, 
and closely searched for arms and ammunition. 1775 Ash, 
Soapery, the place where soap is made. 1840 Evid. Hull 
Docks Comm. 15 A very large soapery and sugar-refinery. 
*886 Bradjord Observer 6 Mar., To assist... in Working a 
Soapery on the newest lines, with specialities. 

Soa-pily, ado. [f. Soapy a.] In a soft or 
easy manner ; smoothly. 

1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xix, [The snake] continuing 
all tne while.. to glide soapily along. 

Soa'pine. [f. Soap sb. +-ine b .] A kind of 
powder, used as a substitute for soap. 

1883 R. Haldane Workshop Rec. Ser. 11. 33/r Wash in 
clean water with 1 soapine ’ in a bath of pottery or clay. 

Soa’piuess. [f. Soapy a.] The quality of 
being soapy, or covered with soap. 

1727 Bailey (vol. II), Sopiness, a being dawbed with 
Sope. 1855 Orr's Ctrc. Sci., Eletu. Client. 424. Magnesian 
minerals are characterised by giving the impression of soapi- 
ness when touched. 

Soa'piug, vbl. sb. [f. Soap ».] The action or 
process of smearing, rubbing, or washing with 
soap. Also in fig. context. 

*556 in Shropsh. Parish Doc. (1903) 57 For sopyng of 
clothys, vi J . 1706 Stevens Sp.-Eng Did,, Enxabonadura, 
sopeing of Linnen. *8231. Badcock Domed. Amu scut. 150 
'Bristol soap ’..by its hardness enables the good wives.. to 
perform the act of soaping more perseveringly. 1834 Tait's 
Mag. I. 726/1 Some spot where Pleasure's tail was free 
from soaping, And all might seize it fast who fell inclin'd. 
*87g C. Marvin Our Public Offices 23 A vast amount of 
soaping and towelling was then called into action to remove 
the grime, 

atirib. 1646 Looking-Glass for Sope-Patentees (title-p.), 
A new Project, .to monopolize the Hoping- mystery. 1876 
Encycl. Brit. IV. 688/2 After washing out of the dye-beck 
the goods [sr. calicoes] are passed into a soaping beck. 

+ Soa’pish, a. Obs.~° Somewhat soapy. 

*648 Hexham ii, Zeepaehtigh , Soapish. 

Soa*pist. [f. Soap sb.] A soap-manufacturer. 

1893 L. Killeen Soldiers at Sea 29 The eminent soapists, 
whose speciality may be unrivalled in fresh water. 

Soapless (sou-pies), a. [f. Soap $$.] Lacking 
soap; esp. unwashed, dirty. 

*825 T. Hooic Sayings Ser. 11, Passion 4 Prittc. vi. The 
washing-stand [was] soapless. *8z8 Lytton PelhamYi. xii. 
120 The offered hand of his new friend . . was of a marvellous 
dingy and soapless aspect. 1858 Glo. Eliot in Cross Life 
(1885) II. 16 Something more piteous almost than soapless 
poverty, 

Soap-maker. [Soap sb.] One who makes 
soap ; a soap-boiler. 

*483 Calk. Angl. 318/1 A Sape maker. . , saponarius. *558 
Warde tr. Alexis' Seer. 41 Take Sope makers water, and 
boyle it vntill it.. become as it were an oyntment. 1597 
A. M. tr. Guiiiemeau's Fr. Ckirurg. 41 b/i Take Sope- 
makers lye, two pounde, Vitriol thiee ownces. *634 in 
Rymer Fcedera (173a) XIX. 506 That no Soap-maker whatso- 
ever presume to put any Soap to sale, which shall not be so 
marked. 1652 [title), The Soapmakers Complaint for the 
Losse of their Trade by Reason of a double excise. 1780 
Wesinu Mag, Suppl. 730/1 John Shand, Coldbath-fields, 
soap-maker. 1839 Ure Did. Arts 1142 Three such boils 
may be given in, .one day’s work, by an active soap-maker. 
1861 Eng. Cycl., Arts $ Sci. VII, 636 The caibonic acid 
is driven off for the soap-maker’s purposes. 

So Soap-making vbl. sb. 

*603 Stow 1 haue not read or heard of Sope 

making in this Cittie till within this fourescore yeaies. 
*634 in Rymer Foedera (1732) XIX. 507 Other persons., 
who . .have set up a Trade of Soap making as for themselves. 
1857 Miller Elan. Client., Org. vi. § 1. 359 It is this [mu- 
cilaginous oil] which is chiefly employed tn soap-making. 

Soap-rock. Min. [Soapj£.] Steatite: mag- 
nesian clay. fa 

*746 Hill Theophr. (1774) 242 The Steatites of the Soap 
Rock of Cornwall. 1758 Borlase Nat. Hut. Comw. 66 
The most curious of all our clays in Cornwall, is the steatites 
near the Lizherd, generally called the Soap.rock. 1815 J. 
Smith Panorama Sci. 4 Art II. 465 Steatites, or soap- 
rock, is generally of a greenish colour. 1825 J. Nicholson 
Operat. Mechanic 456 The magnesia has obtained the name 
of soap-rock, and a marked variety of it steatite. 

Soap-stone (suu'pisloun). Min . Also soap 
stone, soapstone. [Soap sb. Cf. G. sefen)- 
siein.] A massive variety of talc, of which various 
kinds are found in several countries, having a 
smooth greasy feel, and used for vatic^us economical 
or ornamental purposes (occas. as a soap); soap- 
rock, steatite ; also loosely applied to certain soft 
clays, etc. 

*681 Grew Museum m. 1. vi. 321 Soap-Stone, Stlatiies : 

. seeming like hard Suet, greasie to the touch. 1778 W. 
Fryce Min. Cornub. 31 Steatites or Soap Stone, which is 
in such plenty. 1799 Weld Trav. N. Amer. 385 A stone 
ot a very soft texture, called the soap stone, is very com- 
monly found in the back patls of North America. 1837 
Dana Mm, 261 The soapstone, .at Lizard Point, Cornwall 
when first extracted, may be kneaded like dough. 1840 
Lyell 2 nd Visit U, S, II, 50 At Centreport these unctuous 


marls or calcareous clays [of the chalk formation] are called 
by the people soap-stone. 1850 Ansted Elem, Geol , , Min., 
etc. 105 Saponite, Piotine, Kerolite, Soapstone (not Steatite). 
1851 Catal. Gt.Exhib. 1422/1 Chinese figures of soapstone. 

1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-m. 229 Soapstone , a vaiiety of 
fireclay, sometimes applied to Bind. 

attrib. *875 Knight Did. Mech. 2201/1 Soapstone pencils, 
made from a peculiar stone found near Castieton, Vt. 1883 
Cent. Mag. XXVI. 596/2 The hearth of an open soap- 
stone stove. 1884 Pall Malt G. 24 J u ly 12/1 W01 ks of ait 
in Foochow soap-stone ware. 

b. A slab or piece of this, fashioned for some 
special purpose. 

*890 Cent. Mag. XL. 531 lie. .fished up a disused soap- 
stone.., put it on the stove.., and stood erect. .till the soap- 
stone was warm. 

Soap-sud. rare. [Back-formation from next.] 
= Soap-suds. Chiefly in altrib. use. 

1727 Boyer Diet. Royal x. s.v. Eau, Eats de Savonnagc , 
soap-sud. Ibid. s.v. Savonnagc, 1802 Spirit Public Jrnls. 
VI. 278 Your air-balloon sunk to soap-sud bubbles, when 
compared to it [«?. an eclipse]. 1823 J. Badcock Dow. 
Artmsem. 74 The common soap-sud bubbles of children. 
Hence Soa'p-suddy a. 

*831 Blackw. Mag. XXIX. 1007 The soap-stiddy waves 
in a wash-hand basin. *850 S. Laing Obs. Eitrop. People 
xiii, 331 Its wateris of a milky, greenish, or soap-suddy hue. 
Soap-SUds. Also soapsuds. [Soap sb.] 
Water impregnated with dissolved soap, esp. 
water in which clothes have been washed. 

xfiri Cotgr, , Savonni , . . frothie like sope-suds, or a lather 
of sope. 1616 Surfl. & Markii. Country Farnre 162 For 
the speedie growing of hearbes,.. there is nothing in the 
woild better.. Ilian Sope suds. 11x700 Evelyn. J)ia>y 15 
Apr. 1652, It has been, .spoil’d by washing it ignorantly 
with soap-suds. 1707 Mortimer Husb. (1721) l. *20 The 
moistning of them [«. dry ashes] with . .Soap suds will add 
mightily to their strength. *771 Mrs. IIaywood New 
Present for Maid 256 Silver-plate ought to be washed with 
soap-suds. 1848 Dicklns Dombcy ix, A widow-lady, with 
her sleeves rolled up. .and her arms frothy with soap-suds. 

1884 Knigiit Did. Mech. Suppl. 879/2 Make a strong 
soapsuds, using hot water. 

lienee Soa-p-sudsy a. (Cf. SOAP-SUDDY.) 

1854 Lowell nl. in Italy Prose Wks. 1890 I. 215 A 
scanty rill of soapsudsy liquid. 

Soapwort (sd“‘pw£ut). Forms: 6 sopowurt, 
-woort, 7 -worte (-worth), 6-8 -wort, 7 - soap- 
wort. [f. Soap sb., perh. after Du. zeepkrnid or 
G. seifenkraui, in later G. also seifenwitrz(cL] 

1. One or other of the herbaceous plants belong- 
ing to the genus Saponaria , which j ield a sapon- 
aceous principle; esp. the common species, S. 
officinalis ; also, the genus itself. 

1548 Turner Names Jierbes 66 Radicula,, ,\t we had it 
heie, ..myghte be called in english sopewurt or skowrwurt. 
1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. cvni. 359 The stalkes of Sope- 
woort are slipperie. 1629 Parkinson Parad. 352 The 
ordinary Sopeworte or Bruiseworte with single flowers is 
often planted in Gardens. 167* Salmon Syn. Med. in. xxii. 
428 Soapwort.. heals Cuts,.. helps the Stone and Dropsic. 
a 1689 Mrs. Beh n tr. Cowley's Plants C.’s Wks. 17 1 1 II 1 , 374 
Soap-wort, tho’ coarse thy Name, thou dost excel In F01 in 
and art enrich’d with fragrant Smell. *731 Miller Gaul. 
Diet. s.v. Lychnis, The Double Sopewoi t is a Plant of no 
great Beauty. 1800 Med. Jrnl. III. 365 She was farther 
directed to apply clysters piepaied with soap wort. *866 
Treas._ Bot. 952/2 Saponine, .. found likewise in plants 
belonging to the clovewoits, soapworts, and a few other 
orders. 

b. As a moth-name (see quot.). 

183Z J. Rennie Cousp. Bntterjl. Jjr Moths 69 The Soap 
Won (JJadena Sapouarise . ,) apptais the middle of July..; 
feeds on the Saponaiia officinalis and other plants. 

2. U.S. (See quots.) 

1845-50 Mrs. Lincoln Led. Bot. App. 162 Saponana 
vaccaria, field soap- wort. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, 
Soap-wort, the root of Vaccaria vulgaris, which, like the 
aril of the soap-ben y, contains saponine. 

S. Any plant of the order Sapindacece. 

1846 Lindley Veg. Kmgd. 383 A very general charaUei 
of the Soapworts is to have their embryo eithei curved, or 
twisted spirally. *876 Harley Foyle's Mat. Med, 707 
Soapwoits..are well illustrated in the house-chestnut. 

4. attrib,, as soapwoi t family, order ; soapwort 
gentian, f (a) - sense j; (b) 17 . S,, a variety ol 
gentian. 

*578 Lyte Dodoens in. 334 AUsma sine Sapouari.t, Supc- 
woit Gentian. 1846-50 A. Wood CLns-bi. Hot. 453 Gen- 
liana saponaria, Soapwort Gentian. 1849 Bali our Man. 
Bot. 381 Sapimiaces, the Soapwoi t Family. 1861 Bi.mli y 
Man. Bot. 481 hap induces . — The Soapwort Order. 
Soapy (sou'pi), a. Also 7 -S sopy, 9 Sc. saipy. 
[f. Soap sb. + -y. Cf. WFris. sjippich, G. sci fig.] 

1. Smeared with soap ; covcied with soap-suds 
or lather. 

1610 G. F letcheu Christ's Viet. 11. IK, Such walry in hides 
young boyes doe blotve Out from their sopy shells, a *635 
Randolph Concerted Pedlar Wks 1875 1 - 47 And were’e 
not better to embrace this pi etty shamble-, for lieuuty . than 
to tumble our soapy laundresses? 1747-96 Mrs. Classic 
Cookery xm. 188 Take great care the hag or cloth lie very' 
clean, not soapy. *840 Dilki ns Old C. Shop \ ii, The door 
was opened, but nothing came in except a soapy arm, 
iransf. 1778 PiivcE Min. Cornub. Gloss., Soapy Heads, 
the joints of stones, smeared with a saponaceous slippery 

2 . Impregnated with soap ; containing soap in 
solution. 

172* Bailey, Suds, the soapy Liquor in w hich Clothes are 
washed. 1826 S. Cooper First Lines Sttrg. (ed, 31 23 The 
eau-aic fixed alkalies, tmuiated with pus, combine with it 
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into a soapy fluid. 1882 Garden 21 Jan. 48/3 The leaves 
ought to be carefully sponged over with soapy water. 

3. Of the nature of soap; having the soft or 
greasy feel of soap; soap-like. 

a 172a Lisle Hush. {1757) 26 Their chalk is of a fat soapy 
kind, and they call it marie. 1799 [A. Young] Agric. Line. 
xo They have rich loams, soapy and tenacious. 1815 J. 
Smith Panorama Set. g Art II, 465 Talc.. is soft and 
soapy to the touch. 1857 Miller Elem. Client ., Org. xii. 
§ r. 686 Oleophosphoric Acid, . . in combination with soda, . . 
forms a soapy compound, 

4. Of appearance, feel, etc. : Resembling that 
of soap ; suggestive of soap. 

1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet in Aliments 301 Such 
Substances as are of a soapy Nature. 1803 Med. Jrnl. IX. 
493 When boiled in it a long time it gives it a soapy 
appearance. 1838 T. Thomson Cheni. Org. Bodies 38 Most 
of them have a slightly soapy feel. 1843 Penny Cycl. 
XXVI. 261/1 Lustre soapy. Feel greasy. 1852 C. W. Hos- 
kyns Taiga i. (1854) 2 A suspicious kind of sound . . which I 
may describe by the word ‘ soapy 
fa. Having a taste of soap. 

1892 Walsh Tea 87 The lower grades are frequently 
1 soapy ’ or ‘ mousey ’ in flavor. 

5. slang, a. Ingratiating, suave, unctuous. 

2865 Pall MallG. 28 Oct. 5 But why . ,do people call him 
[Bp. Wilberforce] Soapy Sam ? 1910 Blackw. Mag. Feb, 
182/2 He had once been famous for his soapy manners, 
fa. Of fits : Simulated by chewing soap. 

2886 Daily News 13 Dec. 5/4 He is known professionally 
as the ‘ King of the Soapy Fits Tiick 

6 . Comb., as soapy -looking, - mannered , -tailed. 

a 2845 Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser, m. Wedding Day (1905) 

435 Don’t interfere with their soapy-tail’d pigs. 2853 Uke 
Diet. Arts, etc. (ed. 4) II. 458 Soapy-looking compounds 
with resins and wax. 2890 Pall Mall G. 8 Apr. 6/3 The 
solemn soapy-manneied ‘ dispenser ’. 

Soar, obs. form of Sobe. 

Soar (so a j), sb. Also 7 soaro. [f. Soar v., 
perh. partly after F. essor.] 

In Beaum. & Fletcher’s Bonduca iv. iv. the second folio 
(1679) has ‘ fearless of your bloody soars 1 ; but the reading 
of the first folio {1647) is ‘fears’, evidently a misprint for 
‘ sears ’, i. e. claws. 

1. The altitude attained in soaring; range of 
.flight upwards. Also Jig. 

2596 Edw. Ill, 11. i, Fly it a pitch aboue the soare of 
praise, 2667 Milton P. L. v. 270 Within soare Of Towring 
Eagles. 2792 S Rogers Pleas. Mem. 1. 362 That eye so 
finely wrought Beyond the search of sense, the soar of 
thought. 2804 J. Graham e Sabbath (1839) 22/1 A splendid 
cloud appeared..; then hovering, floats, High as the soar 
of eagle. i8ga Pall Mall G. 26 May 7/1 It requires the 
highest Soar of fancy to imagine [etc.]. 

2. The act of soaring or rising high. 

2827 Coleridge Satyrane'sLett. ii. in B'wg.Lit. (2882) 25a 
A liberated bird.. who now after his first soar of freedom 
poises himself in the upper air. 2820 Scott Abbot xv, It is 
ill whistling for a hawk when she is once on the soar. 1870 
Rossetti Poems, Ho. Life iv, Just when at that swallow's 
soar Your neck turned so. 

iransf. 2823 Beddoes Poems , To Bryan Procter x66 
Wings upraise thee long In the unvacillating soar of song. 
2854 Lowell Fireside Trav. (1864)321 There is none of the 
spring and soar which one may see even in the Lombard 
churches. 1890 Saintsbury Elizab. Lit. iv, 202 A_ little 
later we meet with that towering soar of verse which is also 
peculiar to the period. 

Soar (so<tf), v. Forms : 4 - 5 , 7 sore, 5-6 soxrre, 
5-7 soore (6 Sc. soir), 6-7 soare, 6 - soar. [ad. 
F, essorer (=It. sorare ) to fly up, to soar, repr. a 
pop. Lat. *exaurare, f. aura air.] 

I. inlr. 1. Of birds 1 To fly or mount upwards ; 
to ascend to a towering height ; also loosely, to sail 
or skim at a great height. Occas. with tip. 

c 2384 Chaucer Ho. Fame 1, 499 Faste he the sonne, as 
hye As kenne myght I with myn ye, Me thought I sawgh 
an Egle sore. 1:2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vii. 23 When j>ai 
see bat fewle sore in f> e aer. 2486 Bk. St. Albans, Hawk- 
mg bij, Hit may happyn that she will sowre so hegh in to 
the Eyre, that ye shall Nether se hir nor fynde hir. 2530 
Palsgr. 725/1, I soore, as an hauke dothe, 1587 Mirr. 
Mag., Sabrina vi, What birde can flye, and soare, if 
stormes doe rage, 1688 Holme Armory it. xi. 229/2 He 
beareth Argent, an Eagle volant in bend, (soaring, or flying 
aloft). 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 500 Watchful Herons 
. . mounting upward with erected Flight, Gain on the Skies, 
and soar above the Sight. 1788 V. Knox Winter Even. 
xxv. (1790) I. 208 It is not till the wings have acqu'ued 
strength and agility, that it.. dares to soar undauntedly in 
the fields of air. 1830 Herschel Study Nat. Philos. 84 A 
flight of Condors soaring in circles in a particular spot, 
1867 Lady Herbert Cradle L. viii. 217 Here and there 
eagles and hawks soared above their heads. 

b. Iransf. Of persons, etc. Chiefly poet, or rhel. 

C1374 Chaucer Troylus r. 670, I have no cause, I wote 

wele, to sore, As doth an hawk. ? 2393 Marlowe Edw. II, 
v. i, For such outragious passions cioye my soule, As . . often 
am I sowring vp to heauen. 160a Marston Antonio's Rev. 
hi. i. 203 O, in what orbe thy mightie spirit soares. 1743 
C. Wesley Hymn, ‘ Christ the Lord ' v, Soar we now wheie 
Christ has led. 2792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. 1. 77 How oft 
,.We .Soar’d in the swing,.. Thro* sister elms. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng.v ii. II. 26s It was said . .that James had 
furnished the wings with which his brother had soared to a 
higher region. 2873 Manning Mission H. Ghost xii. 343 
We believe ourselves to have wings, and to be soaring into 
heights of the spiritual life. 

c. In various^, and transf. uses. 

1603 ist Pt. Jeronimo 11. vi, By that argument you firmly 
proue honor to sore aboue the pitch of loue. 1648 J . Beau- 
mont Psyche xxiv. ccxii, Oft she resolved . . to wait Heav n s 
leisure, till her Heart might thither sore. « *733 Ld. Lans- 
downe On Unnatural Flights inPoetry 23 Rash hyperboles 
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that soar so high. 1734 Sherlock Disc. (1759) I. i. 50 It 
soars above the reach of human Reason. 2820 Scott Monast. 
xiii, On the present occasion . . the wrath of good Dame 
Elspeth soared higher than usual. 

a. To fly away. 

2382 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. in. (1586) 136 Ther is no 
man such a Niasse, but that continuall,. repulses wil make 
him soare away. 

e. To hover about a place. Also, of fish : To 
lemain at the surface of the water. 

2592 Kyd Sol, jf Pets. 11. ii, My ship shall be..blowne 
with sighs ; So will I soare about the Turkish land, Vntill 
[etc.]. 1633 Walton Angler 53 The Chubs.. will presently 
rise up to the top again, and lie there soaring till some 
shadow affrights them again. 

2. Jig. To mount, ascend, or rise to a higher or 
more exalted level in some respect. 

The separate groups of quotations illustrate the main 
variations of usage. 

(a) 2393 Shahs. Rich. II, 1. i. 100 How high a pitch his 
resolution soares 1 _ 2647 Cowley Mistr., Vain Love, Desiies, 
which whilst so high they soar, Are Proud as that I lov'd 
before. 2821 Shelley Love 14 Each energy of soul surviv- 
ing More vivid, soars above. 2863 Miss Braddon Eleanor's 
Vtctotyll. iii. 41, I don't believe that young lady’s soul 
ever soars above laces and ribbons. 1892 E. Peacock N, 
Brendon I. 181 His ambition did not soar high. 

(b) 2602 BARL0W Sertn. Paules Crosse 30 He soared in his 
highest pitch of fauour with her Maiestie. 262a in Foster 
Eng. Factories Ind. (190S) II. 247 They are nowe aloft and 
soare in pride. 1663 S. Patrick Parab. Piter. (1687) 211 It 
will depress and thrust you down below others, while you 
seem, to be . .soaring to a pitch far above them 1728 Young 
Love Fame 1. 257 When men of infamy to grandeur soar. 
17S7 Johnson Idler No. 33 t 26 From whence they soared 
to the most elevated heights of literary fame. 1818 Scott 
Hrt. Midi, xlviii, The feeling of pique, .at seeing Effie.. 
soar suddenly so high above her in life. 

(c) 2623 BRArnwAir Strappado (1878) 173, 1 should desire 
. .To take an Eagles wing and soare farre higher, Then 
hitherto my weake Muse could atlaine. 2663 S. Patrick 
Parab. Pilgr. (1687) 146 As they think him an Orator who 
mounts and soars aloft (as they call it) in high-flowen words. 
273a Pope Ess. Man 1. 91 Hope humbly then ; with trem- 
bling pinions soar. 2784 Cowper Task v. 723 To be divinely 
free, To soar, and to anticipate the skies. 2816 Shelley 
Dee man r. 206 Then has thyrapt imagination soared Where . 
The temple of the mightiest Daemon stands. 2870 Emerson 
Sue. 4 Sol., Courage VVks. (Bohn) III. 122 Poetiy and elo- 
quence catch the hint, and soar to a pitch unknown before. 

3. Of inanimate objects : To ascend, rise up to a 
height. Also transf. 

2697 Dryden PEneid vnr. 558 The boiling waters roar ; 
Ana smoky flames through fuming tunnels soar, a 2722 
Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm. ) Whs. (2753) 1 . 22 The sigh which 
sent forth that, .word, Up tow'rds the heavens like abright 
meteor soai’d. 282a Byron Ch.Har , n. iii, Till man shall 
learn Vainly his incense soars, his victim bleeds. 

b. Of a mountain, building, etc.: To rise 
majestically or imposingly to a great altitude. 
Also with up. 

282a Byron Ch. Har. I. lx, Oh, thou Parnassus ! whom I 
now survey,.. soaring snow-clad through thy native sky. 
2838 Lytton What will He do ? 1. iv, At the rear of the 
palace soars up the old Abbey. 1872 Freeman Norm. Cony. 
IV. xviii. 154 Soaring over the city and the intervening 
va lley , rose the height of Penhow. 

H. traits. 4. To exalt, rare. 

2395 Barnejeld Poems, Sonnet to T. T. iv, So those rare 
Sonnets, wherewits ripe doth lie, . .doe soare thy fame to skie. 
5. To perform or accomplish, (a flight) by rising 
high. Freq. in fig. context. 

16S9 Fuller App. Inf. Innos. 1. 21 Here he soareth so 
high a flight I cannot follow him, 2743 Eitza Heywood 
Female Sped. (1748) IV. 71 A person of weak intellects, in 
attempting to soar too high a flight, not seldom shares the 
fate of Icarus. 1806 H. Siddons Maid, Wife, Widow I. 
Pref. p, xvii, Here we behold the muse of satire soaring the 
’flights of an eagle. 

0. To attain or reach (a height) by upward 
flight ; to fly up through (the air, etc.). Also fig. 

* 1 667 Milton/’. L. vii. 422 They summ'd thir Penns, and 
soaring th’ air sublime With clang despis’d the ground. 
274a Young Nt. Th. iv. 622 Of lavish love, stupendous 
heights to soar. 2763 Beattie To Churchill 34 He soars 
Pindaric heights, and sails the waste of Heaven. 

Soarage, variant of Sobage Obs. 

Soarant, a. Her. — Soaking ppl. a. 2 . 

2828 Berry Encycl. Her., Soarant, Soaring, or Tower- 
ing, that is, flying aloft. 

Soard, Soare, obs. forms of Swabd, Soke. 
Soarer (sourer), [f. Soak v.f One who or 
that which soars, in various senses. 

2832 Lytton My Novel xn. xii, Noiseless soarers into 
gloomy air out of Stygian deeps. 2893 Advance (Chicago) 
19 Dec. 902/3 Though in eloquence a nigh soarer, in thought 
he digs deep. 

Soaring (soa-riq), vbl. sb. [f. Soar v.] 

1. The action of the verb Soae. Also transf. 

2573 Turberv. Faulconrie 198 They [cc. hawks] flee up 

aloft upon pleasure which with us falconers is called sor- 
ing. c 1630 Roxb, Ball. (1888) VI. 455 Holow ! my Fancie, 
holow ! . .stay at home with me I leave off thy lofty soaring. 
2652 Davenant Gondibert hi. v. 26 Thy love's high soaring 
cannot be a crime, 1722-7 Boyer Did. Royal 1, Essor, . . 
flight, or soaring up. 2836 Emerson Eng. Traits , Litera - 
ture Wks. (Bohn) II. 205 The union of Saxon precision 
and oriental soaring, of which Shakespeare is the perfect 
example. 2880 Jefferies Great Est. 132 This soaring and 
wheeling [of jackdaws] is evidently done for recreation. 

2. An instance of this. Also fig. and transf. 

i6xx Cotgr., Effort,., a. soaring, mounting,.. high-rising. 
2648 Hexham 11, Eeu Opstijginge, an Ascention, a Mounting, 
or a Soaring up. 276a D.Webs Beauties Poetry 14 The 1 


soarings and stoops of the Eagle. 1786 Parr Educ. 2 (Todd), 
Proverbs wereambitiouslyseized by the lyricand by the epic 
muse in., their sublimest soarings, 2805 Wordsw. Waggoner 
iv. 80 As if the warbler lost in light Reproved his soarings 
of the night. 2890 Clark Russe ll Ocean Tragedy I.vi. 127 
These irrational soarings of spirits. 

Soaring (soo’rirj), ppl. a. [f. Soar ».] 

1. fig. Rising to a great height, high pitch, etc. ; 
egregious ; ambitious,^ aspiring ; sublime. 

(a) 1607 Shaks. Cor. 11. i. 270 When his soaring Insolence 
Shall teach the People. 2663 Boyle Occas. Ref. tv. xiii. 
(1848) 248 To make a Rise to their soaring flight of a Tower, 
whose Top should reach unto Heaven. 2687 tr * Sallust 
(1692) 33 Of soaring and egregious parts. 1824 Scott Wav. 
lix, The same soaring and ardent spirit, for whom the whole 
earth seemed too narrow. 1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc's 
Hist. Ten Y. 1.55a A bold and soaring mind. 2879 Stanley 
Manzoni's Hymn for Whitsunday, The New World’s 
soaring wants. 1889 Spectator 9 Nov. 633/r This soaring 
insolence of these Christian young men. 

(bj 1695 J. Edwards Perfect. H. Script. 418 This Evan- 
gelist.. is more sublime and soaring than the rest. 1847 
Emerson Repres. Men, Montaigne Wks. (Bohn) I. 351 In 
the heart of each maiden,, .in the soul of the soaring saint, 
this chasm is found. 

2. Rising high by means of actual flight ; flying 
high in the air. Also fig. and Her. 

This sense occurs earlier in the comb, high-soaring. 

2683 Tryon Way to Health xix. (1697) 415 The soaring 
Wing of a Devout Meditation. 2828 [see Soarant]. 2868 
Cussans Her. (1893) 95 Soaring, or Volant: Flying. 2872 
Whyte M elville Sarchedou 1 . 4 Those specks on the upper 
sky widened into huge soaring vultures. 1893 Weslni. Caz. 
15 Sept. 7/2 The wing-area of soaring birds varies from one 
to above two square feet per pound of weight. 

iransf. 2891 Siienee-Gossip XXVII. 90 In reference to 
the soaring flight of birds. 

3. Of imposing altitude ; lofty, towering. 

1687 tr. Sallust (1692) 71 They who being arriv’d to large 
Command, live in the soaring height of Greatness, 2818 
Byron Ch. Har. tv. lxxiii, I have seen the soaring Jungfrau 
rear Her never-trodden snow. 

fa. Arch. Rising lightly or gracefully to a con- 
siderable height; characterized by loftiness and 
gracefulness. 

2849 Ruskin Seven Lamps iii. § xxiv. 92 The soaring 
arches and kingly crowning of the gates of Abbeville. 2849 
Freeman Archil. 6 The solemn massiveness of tbe Roman- 
esque Cathedral, the soaring majesty of its Gothic suc- 
cessor. 2884 Cent. Mag. Mar. 682/1 For them no soaring 
nave and dimly lighted clearstory. 

Hence SoaU’ingly adv. 

2827 Byron Manfred 1. i. 95 Their summits to heaven 
Shoot soaringly forth. 2844 Blackw. Mag. L V. 202 How 
gallantly the water-jets curve soaringly 1* 

Soather, obs. form of Solder sb. 

SoTj (sf-b), sb. Also 4-6 sobbe, 8-9 Jc. sab. 
[f. Sob v .1] 

1. An act of sobbing ; a convulsive catching of 
the breath tinder the influence of grief. 

c 2374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 375 Among hise sobbes and 
his sykes sore. 2330 Palsgr. 272/1 Sobbe that cometh in 
wepynge, sanglovt. 1362 Sackville Induct. Mirr, Mag. 
lxxiii, The syghes, the sobbes, the diepe and deadly groane. 
158 3 W. Hunnis (title), Seuen Sobs of a Sorrowfull Soule 
forSinne. i6»x T. Williamson tr. Goulart's Wise Vitillard 
46 The rich mans reuenewes are serued in with bitter sops 
and sobs to. 2723-4 Pope Rape Lock iv. 84 There she collects 
the force of female lungs. Sighs, sobs, and passions. 1798 
Coleridge Anc. Mar. vi. xv, And I with sobs did pray. 
2822 Shelley Giuevra 181 Some melted into tears without 
a sob. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola x, Her eyes had been 
swelling with tears again, and she ended with a sob. 

b. A similar act or sound expressive of pain or 
exertion ; an utterance resembling a sob. 

c 1480 Henryson Pract. Medicyne 55 Sevin sobbis of ane 
seiche. 2784 Cowper Task in. 328 Detested sport,.. That 
feeds upon the sobs. .Of hatmless nature. 1793 Wordsw. 
Evening Walk 443 The tremulous sob of the complaining 
owl. x&ioScorr Lady ifLakeii. xxv, Right upBen-Lomona 
could he press, And not a sob his tod confess. 

i’ c. An act, on the part of a horse, of recover- 
ing its wind after exertion ; an opportunity allowed 
to it of doing this ; hence fig., a rest or respite. 
Chiefly in the phr. to give, .a sob. Obs . 

2390 Shaks. Com. Err. iv, iii, 25 The man sir, that when 
gentlemen are tired giues them a sob, and rests them. 1393 
G. Markham Disc. Harsem. iii. I, If your Horse. .cannot 
runne long with a winde, but if he want stales or sobbes. 
2607 — Cavelarice 11 1. i. 8 These staies and recouerings of 
wind in the horse, my maisters,the northerne riders call Sobs. 
2624 W. Brownd Brown's 50 Years' Practice F 2, Euer 
yeeld willingly to your hand whensoeuer you see occasion 
to take him up to giue him a sobe, for that horse I hold to 
bee perfectly and truly mouthed. ax6sB Cleveland To 
his Hermaphrodite 44 But was hedead ? Did not his Soul 
..break up House, like an expensive Lord, That gives his 
Ptnse a Sob, and lives at Board? 

2. transf. A sound resembling that of a sob. 

2763 Compl. Maltster ft Brewer 68 The first filling should 

not be until the sobs are quite down at the bung. 1820 
Hogg Sheph. Cal. vii, Goodnight to a’ younger brothers, 
puffings o' love vows, and sabs o’ wind 1 2882 Grove's Did. 
Music III. 190 That species of musical sob produced by the 
repercussion of a prolonged note before the final cadence. 
2897 Watts-Dunton Coming of Love (1899) 9 With sea-sobs 
warning of the awakened wind. 

3. Comb., as sob-broken, - like adjs. 

2826 J, Wilson City if Plague Poems 1825 I, 197 Sob- 
broken words of prayer I a 2830 Rossetti Dante Circle 
j. (1874) 7a A voice so sob-broken, So feeble with the agony 
of tears. *857 Dufferin Lett. High Lat. (ed. 3) 93 Wilson’s 
sob-like snores shook, .the canvas walls. 2893 Cent. Mag. 
Aug. 571/2 It was. .occasionally making a sob-like sound. 
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SOBER. 


Sol) (spb), o.i Forms : a sobben (5 sobbyn), 
4-6 gobbo (4 zobbe), 5-7 Sc. sobe, 6- sob (7 
sobb); 8-9 Sc. gab. [app. of imitative origin : 
cf. WFris. sobje, Du. dial, sablen to suck.] 

1 . intr. To catch, the breath ia a convulsive 
manner as the result of violent emotion, esp. 
grief; to weep in this fashion. 

a 1x00 Vices & Virtues 57 Da gastliche mann. .lihtliche 
wepff offer sobbeS, oSerhwile mid bitere teares, offerhwile 
mid wel swete teares. 1340 [see Sobbing vbl. sb ]. 1377 
Langl. P. PI. B. xiv. 326 He . .Swowed and sobbed andsyked 
ful ofte. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 319 Sche fond non amende* 
ment To syghen or to sobbe more 1420-32 Lvdg. Thebes 
hi. 3380 He can not but sighe, sobbe, and wepe. 1470-83 
Malory Arthur xvm. ii. 726 She sobbed and wepte a grete 
whyle. 1330 Palsgr. 724/1 The poore boye sobbed, as his 
herte shulde brust 1388 Shaks. Tit. A. m. i. 137 See how 
my wretched sister sods and weeps. 1399 — Much Alien . 
iii. 153 Then downe vpon her knees she fails, weepes, sobs, 
beates her heart, xfiix Cotgr., Sanglotter , . . to sob often. 
1648 Hexham ji, Snoffen, . . to Sigh, or to Sob. 1737 
Gay Begg. Opera 1. xtti, Polly , The Boy thus, when his 
Sparrow's flown, . .Whines, whimpers, sobs and cries. 1786 
Burns Tam Samson ii, Kilmarnock lang may grunt an’ 

? rane, An’ sigh an* sab [v.r. sob], an* greet her lane. 2820 W. 

rving Sketch Bk. I. 225 He sank on his knees. .and sobbed 
like a child. 1832 Thackeray Esmond 1. ix, Both waved a 
farewell to him, and little Frank sobbed to leave him. 189X 
E. Peacock N. Brendon II. 8+ Narcissa sobbed with joy 
and love, 

fig. 1821 Shelley Adoitais xiv. 9 The wild Winds flew 
round, sobbing in their dismay. 

b. To make a sound resembling sobbing. 

1676 Mace Mustek's Mon. 170 Cause Them to Sobb, 
by Slacking your Stopping Hand, so soon as They are 
Struck. 1721 Kelly Scot. Prov. 7 6 Saugh will sob [in 
burning] if it was sommer sawn. 1783 Burns Halloween x, 
In loving bleeze they sweetly join. Till white in ase they’re 
sobbin. 1847 T. Brown Modern Farriery 410 If he dances 
about,., sobbing, and drawing his breath quickly, this will 
be found an indication of his being a whistler, or piper. 
1832 Zoologist X. 3427 ‘Sobbing ' up and down, as we say 
of sperm whales. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 49 The 
thunder. .sobbing far away among the distant hills. 1893 
Tablet 27 May 819 The great Soul Bell of St. Swithun's 
was sobbing in the winter wind for the death of the bishop. 

2 . a. To break or burst with sobbing. 

1614 Earl Stirling Domesday 1. Poems (1637) 100 Heaven 
(clad with darknesse) mourn’d, th‘ earth sob'd asunder. 

b. refl. To bring (oneself) into a certain state, 
or to sleeky with sobbing. 

1638 Verney Mem. (1907) II. 138 If you yourselfe were of 
such a humour that you should., sigh and sobb and pout 
yourselfe into a gicknesse. 

1825 Scott Betrothed Concl., Eveline wept,, .she prayed 
—and, finally, sobbed herself to sleep, like an infant. 1831 
Mrs. Browning Casa Guidi Wind. 11. 398 On starving 
homes ! where many a lip Has sobbed itself asleep, 1877 
Mrs. Forrester Mignon I. igi The child could sob her- 
self to sleep on her father’s breast. 

3 . irons, a. To send out, bring up, etc., by 
sobbing or with sobs. 

1718 Pope Iliad xvi. 419 He sobs his soul out in a gush 
of blood. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) V. 200 He 
sobb'd up his grief. 2793 Southey Joan of A rc v. 162 Then 
did I..aImost'5ob my verysoul away. 1867 Augusta Wil- 
son Vashti xiii, Here.. you will live while there is breath 
in my body,— unless you wish to make me sob it out and 
die the sooner. 

b. To utter with sobs. Usually with out. 

1782 Miss Burney Cecilia v. x, It was not without the 
utmost difficulty that she could sob out the cause of this 
fresh sorrow. 1862 Miss Bkaddon Lady A udley xxxy, 
‘May God soften this blow for you,) sobbed the young man. 
1879 Froude Caesar xxii. 391 Sobbing out their entreaties 
on their knees. 

Hence Sobbed ppl. a. ; So’bber, one who sobs. 
i8g4 A. Morrison MeanStreets 267 His bright, strenuous 
eyes were on the sobbers. 1893 W. Platt Women 98 Her 
sobbed thanks washed it as they fell upon it. 

Sob, 0.2 Now dial, and V.S. [Of obscure 
origin.] trans. To soak, saturate, sop. (Usually 
in pa. pple.) 

*633 Markham Inrich. Weald Kent 7 A purer flowre then 
that which is sobbed in wet. *638 Evelyn Fr. Gard. (1673) 
267 When the tree being sobb’d and wet, swells the wood, 
and loosens the fruit. 167 fflr- Sylva («d. 3) 17B As the Rain 
sobs it too much. *693 . Rector's Bk. Clayviorth (1910) 
98 The meadows were so sobb’d, that it cost 15s to make 
the way.. passable. 1733 Family Did. s.v. Sallet , Let 
them he rather discreetly sprinkled, than over-much sobb’d 
with Spring-Water. 2854 Miss Baker Northampl. Gloss., 
Sob, to soak, to sop. a 1859 in Bartlett Did. A liter, [ed. 2) 
425 The high lands are sobbed and boggy. 2887 Kentish 
Gloss. 254 The cloth. .is all sobbed with the wet. 

Hence Sobbed ppl. a . ; So’bbing vbl, sb. and 
ppl. a. 

2664 Evelyn Sylva 69 Moss is to be rubb’d. .off. .with a 
piece of Hair-cloth after a sobbing Rain. 2670 Ibid. (ed. 2) 
264 For which the best cure is, the plentiful sobbing it in 
water. 1690 Pcpys Mem. Royal Navy 72 Rendred black 
by its long sobbing in water. 2693 Evelyn De la Quint. 
Compl. Gard, 31 Lest the Sob’d Leaves, shut up wet, should- 
soon become foul and squalid. 
fSob, ».3 dial. Obs. [Of obscure origin.] 
trans. To frighten, scare. 

In Milton Ref. Engl. i. 20 the correct reading is fob. 

2672 Skinner Ely mol. Ling. Angl. s, v., To Sob one, (i. e.] 
diatedo Line. Perterrefacere, Confttndere. 

Sobbing (spbig), vbl. sb. [f. Sob i.] 

The action of giving vent to sobs ; the sound pro- 
duced by this. Also freq, in pi. 
sing, c 1300 Havelok 234 per was sobbing, siking, and 
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sor. 1340 Ay tub. an Saint gregorie zaij> ]jet zo]>liche bidde 
god is biter zobbinge of uorpenchinge. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
3615 perfore sobbyng & sorow ses at his tyme. c 1475 Henry- 
son Orpheus 4 Envy dice (B) 231 Tnar was na solace mycht 
his sobbing cess. 1336 Skelton Magnyf. 1877, I pray the, 
. .let be thy sobbynge. 2383 Stanvhurst JEncis ir. (Arb.) 
68 In vayne with sobbing was oft that od eccho repeated. 
1603 Knollrs Hist. Turks (1638) 46 Andronicus. .comming 
vnto his presence., with sobbing and teares. 1697 Drvden 
Virg. Georg, in. 755 He deeply groans With patient. Sob- 
bing. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1824) 1. 211 Sobbing. is the 
sign still moie invigorated. 2835 T. Mitchell Aristopk. 
Acham. 629 note , The act of sobbing follows that of weeping 
and tearing the hair. 2876 M. Foster Physiol, it. ii. (1879) 
356 In sobbing a series of. .convulsive inspirations follow 
each other slowly, the glottis being closed eatlier than in 
the case of hiccough. 

transf. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 339 The sob. 
bing in the stomach, called the ‘hicket '. 
pi. c 2440 Jacob's Well (1897 ) 12 He hadde swyche sorwe, 
syjhynges, & sobbynges 111 pe throte, 1630 Drumm. of 
Hawth. Flowers of Sion 26 The hoarse Sobbings of the 
widow’d Doue. 2712 Addison Sped. No.. 164 F 5 His 
Voice, which was broke with Sighs and Sobbings. 1760-73 

H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) II. 102 , 1 heard the bitter 
sobbings of the servants. 1836 E. Howard R. Reefer x, 

I. . felt all happiness amidst my sobbings. 

Sobbing (sp’biij), ppl. a. [f. Sob z>.i+-inq2.] 

1 . Uttering, giving vent to, sobs. Also, of the 
voice : Broken by sobs. 

ax aoo Vices Virtues 85 Pphtes of soffe bereusinge, ffo 
makieff 3e herte sari and sobbiende. . 1432 Capgrave Life 
St. A ug. 22 With ful sobbyng voys uttlrryng all )iese wordes. 
11x386 Sidney Ps. vi. vii, God hath heard the weeping sob- 
bing voice Of my complayning. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. n. 
i. 66 Weeping and commenting Vpon the sobbing Deere. 
1820 Shelley Prometh. Unb. 1. 453 Some struck and sob. 
bing fawn. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. hi. i, With a sobbing 
gaslight in the counting-house window. 2893 Wesim. Gaz. 
14 May 2/2 There wei e sobbing sides amongst the best when 
we reached the foot of the Pass. 

2 . Of the nature of a sob or sobs. 

1872 Standard 23 Jan., She gave a sobbing sigh, and fell 
..Insensible. 1894 A. Robertson Nuggets 209 A low sob- 
bing sound caught my ear. 

Sobbingly (sfbiqli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
In a sobbing manner ; with sobs. 

2363 Cooper Thesaurus s. v. Interrupt us. To speake sob- 
bingly. 1370 J. Phillip in Farr Sel. Poet. Elis. II. 527 
They, .sobbingly did shewe by sighes Their straungo tor- 
menting paynes. 2612. Speed Hist. Grt. Brit. ix. xxii. 
(1632) 1123 [He] sobbingly desired them to be content. 
2831 Blackw. Mag. XXX. 717 He answered, sobbingly, 
‘My boy has only done his duty 2884 J. Parker Aposi. 
Life III. 21 His heart arose to tell what it was then able 
only sobbingly to say. 

Sobby (sp'bi), a. Now dial, and U.S. [f. Sob 
v.‘ l ] Soaked; saturated with moisture; soppy. 

2S21 Cotgr. s.v. Evieux, Sobbie earth, soyleftill of springs. 
1625 Crooke Body of Man 66 The sobby and watensh 
places of the body. 2720 Welton Suffer. Son of God II. 
xv. 398 Lying upon the cold and Sobby Ground. 2847 in 
N. Amer. Rev. Jan. 291 Sent in their wet and sobby con- 
dition to New York. 2834 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss. 
s.v. Sob, The land is very sobby. 2887 Scribner's A fag. I. 
416/2 The sobby earth of the graveyard. 

So being, conj. Chiefly Sc. Also 6 sa be and, 
9 saebein; 8 saebeins, 8-9 -biens, 9 -binB. 
[Elliptic for it so being that : see So adv. 3 d.] 

1 . = Sobext 1, 

2339 Caldwell Papers (MaltL Cl.) I. 73 For ony occa- 
sione bygane or for to come, sa beand y° samyn promolf 
nocht of hir self. 1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 226 We 
w* all buy Christ, so being we might make price ourselves. 
1870 J. K. Hunter Life Studies Char. 231 He would make 
her a lady, so-being she would join the teetotal society, 

2 . Seeing that ; since. 

2680 H. More Apocal.Apac. 263 As the Dragon persecuted 
the Womans Seed, . .so being he could not hinder her going 
into the Wilderness. 2733 Ramsay Gentle Sheph . 1. i, Wha 
can help Misluck, Saebeins she be sic a thrawin-gabet 
Chuck? Yonder’s a Craig. 2803 M'Indoe Million of Pota- 
toes iv, But saebins this is auld term-day, The rent nae 
doubt ye’ll gar us pay. 

Sobeit (spu|bf*it), conj. and sb. [Originally 
three words so be it (and still sometimes so written) : 
see So adv. 3 d, and cf. Albeit, Howbeit.] 

1 . conj. Provided that ; if ; if only. 

2383 Golding Calvin on Deut. cli. 38 b, Yet doeth hee 
not lay them to our Charge, sobeit that wee mislike of them. 
2647 N, Bacon Disc. Govt. Eug. 1. lix. (1730) 109 They 
might have anything, sobeit they would suffer him to enjoy 
his Crown. 1839 Longp. Hyperion 11. ix, The heart of his 
friend cared little whither he went, so be it he were not too 
much alone. 

2 . sb. The exclamation ‘So he it ’ ( = let it be so). 
1609 Ev. Woman in Hum. 1. i. in Bulien 0 . PI. IV, Thou 

answerest me an houre after, .like to a Sexton with a Sobeit 
or Amen. 

Sober (sofa'bai), a. Foims : 4-6 sobre, sobur 
(6 Sc. sob or), 5 Sc. sobyre, -ire, 5-6 Sc. sobyr, 
-ir, 4- sober, [a. OF. sobre (so mod.F., = It., Sp., 
Pg. sobrio ), ad. L. sobrius , which expresses the 
opposite of ebrius drunk: the ulterior etym. is 
doubtful. The French word is also the source of 
MDu. and Du., MLG. and LG. sober.] 

Various senses of the word tend to pass into or involve 
each other, and it is frequently difficult to decide which of 
these was principally intended by the writer. 

I. L Moderate, temperate, avoiding excess, in 
respect of the use of food and drink ; not given to 
the indulgence of appetite. 


2338 R. Brunnb C/iren. (2810) 311 Of Arthure men say., 
he was. .sobre St honest. 1340 Ayenb. 221 Sobre ine mete 
and ine drinke. 2390 Gower Conf. I. 11 Thurgh hem that 
thanne weren goode And sobre and chaste, c 1440 Gesta 
Rom. 11. xxii. (Add. MS.), That we be sobre in inete and 
drynk, that we mowe come to everlastyng mode. 2330 
Palsgr. 324/2 Sobre of meate and drinke, sobre. 2606 
Chapman Genii. Usher in, Shees as di.screcte a dame As 
any in these countries, and as sober, But for this oncly 
humourof the cup. 1677 Hornp.ck Gt Law Consul, v. (1704) 
246 How the sober nation many times conquers the more 
debauched and vicious. 

b. Of diet, etc. : Moderate, temperate ; charac- 
terized by the absence of excess or indulgence. 

1383 Wyclip Ecclus, xxxi. 37 Helthe is of soule and of 
body, sobre dunk. 1338 Starkey England n. ii. 179 You 
schal see veray few of sobur and temperat dyat, but they 
haue helthy and weltliy bodys. 2531 T. Wilson Logikc 
(2580) 35 Sober diet is good. 2629 Hinde J. Ih tun (1641) x. 
33 And many other such naturall helpes may we use for our 
sober refreshing and delight. 2743 Francis tr. II or., Odes 
1. xx. 4 The Vintage of the Sabine Grape, But yet in sober 
Cups, shall crown the Feast. 2797-2803 S. & II T. Lee 
Canterb. T. I. 365 The sober cheer of which you have 
alieady partaken. 

c. Similarly of conduct, inclination, etc. 

2309 Fisher Funeral Serm. C'tess Richmond Whs. (1876) 
293 Her sobre temperaunce in metes ft drynkes. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. ii. ix. 2 Of all Gods workes., There is mi 
one moie faiie and excellent Then is nuns body,.. Whiles 
it is kept in sober gouernmont. 1746 Francis tr. Hot., 
Sat. 11. iii. 8 When Saturn's jovial Feast Seem'd too luxur- 
iant to youi sober Taste, Hither you lied. 

2 . Not addicted to the use of strong drink ; 
habitually temperate in, or abstaining irom, the 
use of alcoholic liquor; abstemious. 

238a Wyclip Titus ii. 2 That oldc men be sobre, chast. 
c 1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 1533 Men moste cnqnerc.. 
Whershe be wys, or sobre, or dronkelewe. 2474 Caxion 
Chesse 11. i. (1883) 21 That the dronken men sholil be 
punysshyd And the sobre men pieysed. 2706 E. Ward 
Wooden World Dies. (1708) 39 He reckons a sober Chaplain 
in the Navy, to be a down-right Nonconformist. 2739 Law 
Serious Call'll. (1732) 27 When she feels this intention she 
will find it as possible to act up to it, as to be strictly sober 
and chaste. 2825 Elpiunsionb Acc. Caubul (1812) II. 39 
They are a sober people, and have none of the vices of the 
Eusofzyes. 2890 Besant Demoniac v. 50 A sober man 
himself, even a total abstainer. 

transf. 2390 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Cone. Weapons T)ed, 13 
Archcrie, which is the sobeiesL exercise of all others to 
auoidc drunkennes and other euills. 
b. Of things : Not intoxicating. 
a 2795 Cowper Moralizer Corrected 10 The sober cordial 
of sweet air. 

3 . Free from the influence of intoxicating liquor; 
not intoxicated ; not drunk. Also fig. 

2387TREVISA Higden (Rolls) III. 443, 1 appele. .from AU- 
saundre j>e dronke to Alisaundre be sobre. 2387-8 T. Usic 
Test. Love ill. viii. (Skeat) 1. 48 Right as whan any person 
takeih willing to besobre, and throweth that away, willing to 
be dronke. 2360 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 339 Thou sobre 
[L. sobrius} hast medled not only with thy Ncce, but also 
with thy Sister and daughter. 2396 Shaks. Meich. V. 1. ii. 
93 Very vildely in the morning when hee is sober, and most 
vildely in*the afternoone when hee is drunke. a 2637 B. 
Jonson Goodwife’s Ale in Athenaeum (1904) 1 Oct., You 
easily may guesse I am not quite Growne sober yett by these 
poore lines I wright. 1692 Hartcliffe Virtues 73 They 
thought, their Counsels might want Vigour, when they were 
sober, as well as Caution, when they had drank. 2782 Miss 
Burney Cecilia viii. i, ‘ What little dog, Sir ? ’ cried Delville, 
who now began to conclude he was not sober. 2828 ScorT 
F. M. Perth xv, He is as sober as sleep can make him, 
after a deep drink. 2883 Christ. World 13 Jan. 38/5 The 
Heathen Chinee.. is generally civil and always sober. 
fig. 2390 Gower Conf. III. 16 Than schalt thou have a 
lusti drauhte And waxe of lovedrunke sobre. 

transf. 2348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par, Acts ii. 20 This 
was the sobre fulnesse of swete wine. 1831 Scott Cast, 
Dang, v, The sober hours of the morning, 
fb. Fasting. Obsr 1 

*535 Coverdale Dan. vi. 28 The kynge wente in to his 
palace, and kepte him sober all night, so that there was no 
table spred before him. 

II. 4 . Of demeanour, speech, etc. : Grave, 
serious, solemn ; indicating or implying a serious 
mind or purpose. 

13.. E. E. Allit.P. A. 532 He..sayde to hem with sobre 
soun, 1 Wy stonde 3e ydel pise da> ez louqe? ’ 1390 Gowlr 
Conf. III. 64 Sche him axeth..Fro whunne he cam, and 
what he wolde, And he with sobte wordes tolde. t 2400 
Pilgr. Scnule v. x. (Caxton, 2483) 201 Pacyence come 
pryckyng with a sobre chere and hitte Ire in the helme. 
c 1430 in Aungier Syon ( 2840) 320 Ther songe schal be sadde, 
sober, ande symple withe out brekyng of notes, and gay re- 
lesynge. 2524 Barclay Cyt. 4- Uplondyshman (Percy Soc.) 
16 Tell forthe thy sentence. And I shall here the with sobte 
pacyence. <22348 Hall Chron., Edw. IV, 40 To do his 
message.. bothe with a bolde countenaunce, and a sober 
demeanure. 1600 Shaks. A. I". L. v. ii. 76 Orl. SpeakSt 
thou m sober meanings? Ros. By my life I do. 2633 I*. 
Fletcher Purple 1 st. xi. ix, The Islands King with sober 
countenance Aggrates the Knights, who thus nis right de- 
fended. 2697 Dryden AEncid 1. 219 He sooths with sober 
words their angry mood. 

b. In the phrases in sober earnest or f sadness. 

Skelton Magnyf. 682 uses Sober Sadnesst as a name. 

*593 [see Sadness 2 b], 2625 Bedwell Moham. Impost, 
in. §108, 1 say.. in sober sadnes, that thou and all such., 
ought to obserue it well. 2667 Poolr Dial, between Pro- 
test, 4 Papist (2735) 182 In sober Sadness, it is enough to 
make any serious Christian abhor your Church. 1836 
Pusey in Liddon Life (1893) I. xviii. 425 In sober earnest, 

I wish that we could have given you more time to thinit 
about it. 1865 Tylor Early Hist. Mem, i 8, I have beep 
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startled by hearing It. .urged in sober earnest very far out- 
side the range of savage life. 

5, Quiet or sedate in demeanour ; of grave, dig- 
nified, or discreet deportment ; serious or staid in 
character or conduct. 

136a Langl. P. PI. A. xi. rai J>enne schaltou seo Sobre 
And Symple-of-speche. c 1393 Chaucer Geniilesse 9 Tt usve 
of hisworde, sobur, pitous, ana fre. c 1400 Destr. Troy 3791 
Ulexes . . was . . Sad of his semblaundes, sober of chere, c 1470 
Henry Wallace in. 308 Perseys war trew,..Sobyr in pes, 
and cruell in battaill. 1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. (Peicy 
Soc ) 75 Be ye pacyent ana sobre in mode. 1553 T. Wilson 
Rhet. 66 A yonge chylde as sober as a man of fiftye yeres. 
1596 Shaks. Merck. V. ill. ti. 78 What damned error, but 
some sober brow Will blesse it ? *63* M ilton Penseroso 32 
Com pensive Nun, devout and pure, Sober, stedfast, and 
demure. _ 1693 tr. Blancard's Phys. Diet. (ed. 2), Mediate, 
a Physician, a Man highly skilful in the art of Physick, 
modest, sober and courteous. 172a De Foe Relig. Courtsli. 
1. ii. (184a) 43, 1 would have been the sobeiest, gravest, young 
fellow, that ever you saw in your life. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Brooke Farm ix. 109 So sober in her manner, that no one 
set about guessing whom she would marry. 1849 Mac- 
aulay Hist. Eng. viu II. 233 Sober people predicted that a 
girl of so little.. delicacy would not easily find a husband. 
i860 Warter Sea-board II. 446 Some of the sermon talk, 
a sober crowd. 

ib. Of bearing, movement, etc. : Showing no 
trace of haste, impatience, or the like. 

c 1330 Will. Palerne 4988 Semblant made he sobur so as 
it him paide, but. .in heit it liked him wel ille. c 1375 Sc, 
Leg. Saints xix. ( Christopher ) 361 Cristofore ban of sobyre 
wil rase, & sad f>ame s one till : 1 frendis, tell me quhat je 
seke 1 ’ 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. lii. 86 Our Newes 

shall goe before vs,.. And wee with sober speede will follow 
you. 1697 Drydem Virg. Georg, ir. 380 Legions. .move 
to meet their Foes with sober Pace. 1814 Scott Lord of 
Isles vi. xvi, Pacing back his sober way, Slowly he gain'd 
his own array. 

0. Of natural forces (f animals), etc.: Quiet, 
gentle, peaceful. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvm. xeix. (Bodl. MS.), 
Whan he is tyed to a fige tree he leue}> al his fersenes & is 
sodenlich sobre. c 1400 Destr. Troy 2009 The se wex sober 
. . , Stormes were stille. c 1440 Pallad. on H usb. r. 1031 A 
sobur brook amydde or ellis a welle. c 1300 Lancelot 2477 
The soft dew one fra the hewyne doune vaIis..And throw 
the sobir and the mwst hwmouris Vp nurisit ar the erbis. 
1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. II. 24a Thay 
sayled with a sober and safte wind, a 1603 Montgomerie 
Cherrie <$■ Sloe 43 (Wreittoun), The aire was sober, soft and 
sweet. 166a Chandler Van Helmout's Oriat. 117 Sober 
rains are great with young of dew. 11x700 B. E. Diet. 
Cant. Crew, Scotch mist, a sober, soaking Rain. 1821 
Clare Vill. Minstr. 1 . 14 As sober evening sweetly siles 
along. 

b. Of actions : Free from harshness or violence. 

1433 in Charters, etc. Edinb. (1871) 81 He salbe arrestit 
in sobir maner as said is. 1436 Sir G. Haye Law Arms 
(S T.S.) 183 He salbe content of thair sobir and gracious 

f ovemaunce. 01348 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 19 Thei 
y sobre meanes and gentle exhortation brought all the 
souldiers to the campe. 

7. Of living, etc. : Characterized by temperance, 
moderation, or seriousness. 

155a Bk. Com. Prayer , Gen. Conf, A godly, righteous, 
and sobre lyfe, 1363-6 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I, 418 
Sanctandrois, quhair he wes in sobir and quiet maner, 
belevand to half levit at Goddis peace. 01629 Hinde J. 
Bruen iii. 10 Sober and single dancing of men apart. 1726 
De Foe Hist. Devils. ix. (1840) 102 He led a very religious 
and sober life. 1781 Cowper Hope 129 Men.. Live to no 
sober purpose, and contend That their Creator had no 
serious end. 1810 Crabbe Borough xi. 186 A pious friend, 
who with the ancient dame At sober cribbage takes an 
evening game. 1823 Scott Talism. vii. The dog.. looked 
as if he were ashamed that anything should have moved 
him to depart so far out of his sober self-control, 
b. Of a book : Serious, moral. 

1844 Mrs. Houston Yacht Voy. Texas 1 . 48 Reading their 
Prayer Books, or some sober book from the ship's library. 

8 . Of a temperate or moderate disposition ; not 
readily excited or carried away ; of a calm, dis- 
passionate judgement. 

1564 Brief Exam. 7* The sagest and sobrest in this 
common wealth . . conceyue a better opinion of them. 166a 
Stillingfl. Orig, Sacrm in. iv. § 13 It is the constant 
acknowledgement of all sober inquirers into the original of 
the Greeks. 1683 Wood Life 12 Aug., The phanatiques 
(nay, some sober men! thinke that this army, .is to bring in 
popery. 17*8 Free-thinker No. 77, His very Attempts . . are 
sufficient to make sober Men dread the fatal Consequences. 
1776 Adam Smith W. N. ii. iv. (1869) I. 360 Sober people . . 
would not venture into the competition. 1834 H. Miller 
Scenes 4 Leg. xi. (1837) 157 The many soberer dreamers 
who were led to interpret amiss a surer word of prophecy. 
i860 Farrar Orig. Lang. ii. 38 Some of the most profound 
and sober intellects In Europe. 0186a Buckle Civiliz. 
(1873) I II. v. 392 The sober and patient spirit of the English 
intellect. 

b. Not desirous of great things or high estate ; 


humble, unambitious. 

1630 Hammond On Ps. xxxix. 7. 210 Fit to be the matter 
of a sober mans ambition. 1750 Gray Elegy 74 Far from 
the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, Their sober wishes 
never learn’d to stray. z?go Burns Ballad Dumfries 
Election 132 The Robin in the hedge descends, And 
sober chirps securely. _ , , , . x 

9. Of colour, dress, etc. : Subdued m tone ; not 
glaring, gay, or showy; neutral-tinted. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 1. ii. 132 Now sbal mv friend., 
offer me disguis’d in sober robes.. as a schoole-master. 
1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 832 Hungarians ..attired 
in long sober garments of very fine purple cloth. 1667 
Milton P. L . iv. 599 Twilight gray Had in her sober 
Liverie all things clad, vfix Cowper Charity 262 Ev mng 


in her sober vest Drew the grey curtain of the fading west. 
1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho i, Till the shadows of 
twilight melted its various features into one tint of sober 
gray. 1836 Stanley Sinai ft Pal. ii. 139 This contrast 
between the brilliant colouis of the flowers and the sober 
hue of the rest of the landscape. 1883 Swainson Prtrv, 
Nantes Birds 195 The sober tints of its feathers in winter, 
transf. 1814 Sporii ng Mag. XLIII. 238 His palet is sober 
and clean, his pencil animated. 

b. Unexciting or uneventful ; dull. 

1838 Prescott Ferd. # Isab. I. Pref. p. xiv, The many sober 
houis I have passed in wading through black-letter tomes. 
i860 Hawthorne Marble Faun (1879) Il.xii. 127 That life 
of sober week days. 

10, Free from extravagance or excess. 

1607 Shaks. Timon in. v. 21 With such sober and vnnoted 
passion He did behooue his anger ere ’twas spent, 1794 
Burke Duration of Parliaments Wks. II. 484 So was 
Rome destroyed by the disorders of continual elections, 
though those of Rome were sober disorders. 1832 Tenny- 
son Ode Wellington 164 That sober freedom out of which 
there springs Our loyal passion for our temperate kings. 
1836 Macaulay Goldsm., Misc. Writ. (1882) 303/2 The 
miith of the ‘Goodnatured Man’ was sober when com- 
pared with the rich drollery of 1 She Stoops to Conquer ’. 

b. Moderate, sensible ; free from exaggeration ; 
not fanciful or imaginative. 

1619 Gorges tr. Bacon's De Sap. Vet. 141 We must there- 
fore with a sober and humble iudgement distinguish 
betweene humanitie and diuinitie. 1674 Brevint Saul at 
Endor 115 They who will speak at a soberer rate, compare 
the Virgin to the Moon. 1771 Fletcher Checks Wks. 179s 
II. 260 An expiession which may be used in a sober, gospel 
sense of the words. 1781 Cowper Conversat. 65 Ev’n when 
sober truth prevails throughout, They swear it, till affirm- 
ance breeds a doubt. 1823 Horne Introd. Script, (ed. 5) 
II. App. vi. 788 The notes, .give a sober but practical and 
evangelical exposition of the allegory. 1889 Jessopp Coming 
of Friars iv. 169 How much or how little of sober fact there 
may be in those thrilling incidents.. it is Impossible to say. 

11. Guided by sound reason j sane, rational : 
fa. Of persons. 06s. 

1638 R. Baker tr. Balzac’s Lett. (vol. II) 24 They have 
painted mee. .a mad man amongst the sober. 1637 R. Car- 
penter Astral. Ded., In a Bedlam-house the mad People 
have their sober Keepers. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 11. xxviL 
(1695) 186 Humane Laws not punishing the Mad Man for 
the Sober Man’s Actions. 1786 Boswell Jml. Tour Heb- 
rides (ed. 3) 213 Mad all his fife, at least not sober. 

b. Of the mind, discourse, etc. 

1631 Hobbes Leviath. 1, viii. 36 If some man in Bedlam 
should entertaine you with sober discourse. 1672 Sir T. 
Browne Let. Friend § 22 [They are] content to think they 
dye in good understanding, and in their sober senses. 1729 
Butler Sernt. Wks. 1874 II. 86 He was . . in a state of mind 
sober enough to consider death and his last end. 1842 
Lover Handy Andy xliv, While the people in their sober 
senses, .were taken in, the old lunatic, .could look down and 
see [etc.]. 

III. 12. Of things : Small, insignificant, slight ; 
paltry, trifling, poor. Chiefly Sc. ? Obs. 

C1440 Alpk. Tales as8 He wrote vnto hym & said at he 
had done hym a litle sober trispas. 1323 State Papers, 
Hen. $'77/(1836) IV. 24 Tobreke the Chauncellour. .fro the 
Govemour, whiche Your Grace think wold bee doone with 
a sober thing. 01378 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. 
(S.T.S.) 1 . 35 Sober goodis and geir with peace and concord 
growis ay mair and mair to great substance. x6o» Campion 
Art Eng. Poesie 27 He.. only makes Th’ earth bis sober 
Inne, but still heau’n his home. 1629 Sir W- Mure True 
Crucifixe 2340 His greatest wealth a sober seamelesse coate. 
1643 Milton Divorce n. xvi, When they cannot reap the 
sobrest ends of being together in any tolerable sort. 1796 
Statist. Acc. Scotl. XVII. 343 It requires the utmost exer- 
tion of his industry..to. .afford a maintenance, very sober 
indeed, to his family. 

f b. Moderate or few in number. Obs. 

*313 More Rich. Ill (1883) 15 The Queenes frendes.. 
broughte the Kynge vppe. . with a sober coumpanye. 1348 
\V. Patten Exped. Scotl. E vij, We . . ar here now but with 
a sobre cumpenie. [Margin.] Sober, is the proper terme 
whearby the Scottes doo signifie smal, litle, easy, orslender. 
1581 Reg. Privy Council Scot. III. 420 Thair being sober 
nowmer of personis thairon. 

13. Sc. Of persons : f a. Of low degree ; bumble, 
mean ; of little importance or dignity, Obs. 

1333 Bellenden Livy iv, xvi. (S.T.S.) II, 107 , 1 am bot 
ane sobir knicht of romane armye. 1363 Extr. Burgh Rec, 
Aberd. (1844) I. 361 Of euery manage, xviij d. of honest or 
reche folkis, and xij d. of sobir folkis. a 1578 Lindesay 
(P itscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 87 The iniurieis done to 
ony of them or the^oberest of theme, 
p. Of little use or worth. 

1808 Jamieson s.v., A sober servant, a very indifferentone. 

c. In poor health ; not ver^ well. 

1808 Jamieson s.v., Very sober, ailing a good deal. 1882- 
in Eng. Dial. Diet. 

Iv. 14. Comb., chiefly parasynthetic, as sober- 
blooded, -clad, -disposed, -hued, etc. ; also sober- 


like, -sad, -wise. 

1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. iii. 94 This same young "sober- 
blooded Boy doth not loue me. 189a T. Wright Blue 
Firedrake 1, A replica of his own starched, sober-minded 
and "sober-clad self. 1773 S. J. Pratt Liberal Opin. xiv. 
(1783) 1 . 125 To the great annoyance of many '•sober dis- 
posed people of the parish. 1867 Augusta Wilson V ashii 
xxxiv, To-day all "sober-hued reflections were exorcised. 
159a Wyrley Armorie 117 He. .backe his fighters drue Full 
"soberlike rash perils to eschue. 1863 Hawthorne Our 
Old Home 77 A "sober-paced pedestrian. 1393 Shaks. Lucr. 
1542 So "sober-sad, so weary, and so mild, c 1614 Sylvester 
Micro-cosm. 374 If sober-sad. Merry Greeks mee _Mea- 
cok call. 1647 Cromwell in Stainer SP . (1901) 44 Every 
"sober-spirited man. 139a Shaks. Font, ft yuiui.iu it 
Come ciuill night, Thou*sober suted Matron all in blacke. 
1737-46 Thomson Summer 746 The sober-suited songstress 


trills her lay. 184a Tennyson You ask me why 6 It Is the 
land . . That sober-suited Freedom chose. 1830 W. Collins 
Antonina iv, The "sober-tinted trees. 0x391 H. Smith 
Wks. (1866) I. 471 He.. teach eth them here not to be over- 
wise, but "sober- wise. 016x8 Sylvester Little Bartas 
1053 Wks. (Grosart) II. 94 Sound is the soule, which resteth 
(sober-wise) Content in Thee. 

Sober (sDU’bai), v. Forms: 4-6 sobre, 4 - 
sober (5 soberyn), 4 sobur (5 sobor), 4-5 
sobir (5 sobyr). [f. Sober a. Cf. late L. sobridre 
to make sober, OF. sobrier to live soberly.] 

I. trans. 1. To reduce to a quiet or gentle 
condition ; to appease, pacify. 
c ^75 Sc. Leg. Saints x. {Matthew] 443 [He] gat be-for 
bam pat ware wrathe, & sobryt pam. c 1430 Lydg. Min. 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 206 Sobre and appeese suche folk as 
falle in furye. C1440 Alpk. Tales 195 Sho sayd: ‘Dere 
Son! Meng pi rightwusnes with mercie!'..And ban bur 
Son was soberd & sayd [etc.]. 1483 Calk. Angl. 347/2 
To Sobyrj mitigare, placare. 1333 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
II. 341 With Pecht and Saxone first he hes maid peice, All 
outwart weir to sober and gar ceiss. 

b. To moderate, quieten (one’s feelings), by the 
exercise of self-control. Also rejl. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 332 With that hesobreth his corage 
And put awey his hevy chiere. 01400 Destr. Troy 3379 
Ses now of sorowe, sobur pi chere. 0x430 Syr Gener. 
(Roxb.) 7626 Sobre youre hert, ma dame, I you besech. 
1330 Palsgr. 724/1 , 1 sober my selfe, I ass wage myn anger. 

c. rejl. To keep (oneself) temperate. 

1330 Palsgr. 724/2 He can sober hym selfe in his dyete 
the best that ever I sawe. 

2. To render grave or serious. 

1736 Pope Odyss. xxi. 322 They . .sent him sober’d home, 
with better wit. 1823 Rutter Fonthill 40 Sobered almost 
into a religious feeling, by the oratory and its concomitants 
1854 Tuoreau Waldeit xv. (1863) 299 Sobered into silence 
by the mystery. x888 Bryce Amer. Comnnv. III. lxxxvii. 
x6x Citizens who have been born to power, .are sobered by 
their privileges, 

b. To render less glaring or conspicuous. 

1843 Ruskin Arrows of Chace (1880) I. 6 Your critic has 
not allowed for the effect of time on its blues. They are 
now, indeed, sobered and brought down. 

3. To make sober ; to fiee from intoxication. 

1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 218 Shallow draughts intoxicate the 

brain, And drinking largely sobers us again. 1743 Francis 
tr. Horace, Odes 1. xxxvii. 19 Her, with Egyptian Wine in- 
spir'd,.. Augustus sober’d into Tears. 1865 Pall Mall G. 
23 Oct. 9 Bread and cheese and vinegar to sober A. B. 

4. To bring down to a sober condition in some 
respect. 

1838 T. Mitchell Aristoph. Clouds 99 We shall not be 
surprised to find this fanciful system sobered down into the 
following observation. 1833 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxiii. 
(1856) 284 Her light mingles so with the twilight of the sun 
that the stars aie quite sobeied down. 1877 O. W. Holmes 
How not to settle it 18 At times when.. solemn speeches 
sober down a dinner. 

H. intr. 5. To become sober, in various senses. 
Also with off. 

x8ao Scott Monast. iv, That was very natural;.. but ye 
hae sobered since that. 1879 G. Macdonald P. Faber II. 
i. 6 The colour sobered, but the glory grew. x89r Tuckley 
Under the Queen 244 This gives the topers time to sober off 
after the heavy siege of the night before. 

6 . To settle or quieten down in some respect. 
x8as Scott Betrothed Co ncl., The ecstasy of delight 
sobered down into a sort of tranquil wonder. 1844 Dickens 
Mart. Chuz. viii, Merry is a little giddy, but she’ll sober 
down in time. 18B6 Field 4 Sept. 349/1 Many a horse who 
will soher down if struck severely once oDly, will get furious 
if the punishment is repeated. 

Hence So'bered //f. a. ; So’berer; So-bering 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1794 Southey Botany Bay Eel., Frederic 60 The hollow 
howl.. Comes with no terror to the "sober'd sense. 1843 
Ruskin Mod. Paint, 1 . 109 Such a sobered high light. 1883 
Harper's Mag. July 2x2/2 Breathless hung the sobered 
throng On the magic of the song. 0181(9 Mangan Poems 
(1859) 80 Soother and "soberer of the spirit’s fever. 0 1310 
Douglas K. Hart 238 His wound to wesche, in "sobering 
of his sair. 1884 Pall Mall G. x Aug. 3/3 An enterprising 
American has initiated a new system of what is called., 
‘sobering-up ’. 1831 Society I. 286 The cogitations of the 
Countess had not been without their "sobering effect on her 
temper. 2833 Macaulay Hist, Eng. xii. III. 146 Tidings of 
a very sobering nature had just reached him. 

Soberize (sou'baraiz), v, [f. Sobeb a. + -ize.] 

1. trans. To make sober, ia various senses. Also 
absol. 

1706 E. Ward Hud. Rediv. (1707) II. vu. x6 Nor is the Cant 
of Moderation Design’d to soberrize the Nation. *748 
Richardson Clarissa (18x1) IV. xxxvi. 245 The instant I 
beheld her I was soberized into awe and reverence, 1798 
Anna Seward Lett. (18x1) V. 176 The ensuing stanza, 
though soberized k is very good. *819 Crabbe Tales of Hall 
vi. 387, I was thankful for the moral sight, That soberized 
the vast and wild delight. 1867 Morning Star 12 Mar., 
Much soberised in mind, most of them nave returned to 
Cork. 

2. intr. To become sober. 

183* Fraser's Mag. IIL 67 He. .emptied his bottle,., 
sowed his wild oats, . . soberized. 

Hence So-berized, So'berizing ppl. adjs. 

1840 Lady Bury Hist, of a Flirt viii, A quiet soberized 
look. x86o Miss F. R. Havergal Autobiogr. in Lift (x88o) 
88 A soberizing thoughtful time. 

Soberly (ssmbwli), adv, Also 4 sobreliohe, 
-lyohe, 5 sobirliehe ; 4-6 soburly (4 -li), 
sobirly (6 -lie), soberlie (6 -lye), etc. [f. 
Sober a. 4 -w 2 , Cf. MDn. soberlike (Du. -lijk\ 
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SOBER-MINDEDNESS. 

MLG. soberKken J In a sober manner, in various 
senses of the adj. 

1. Gravely, seriously, quietly; without any sign 
of excitement, impatience, or other strong feeling. 

(а) 23. . E. E. A Hit. P. A . 256 Soberly after Jreniie eon ho 
say. c 1386 Chaucer Ftankl. T. 857 This Philosophre 
sobreiy answerde , 01400 Destr. Troy 248 When Peileus 
his proses hade, .soburly said with a sad wille. _ 01440 
Alfift. Tales 44 On be morn.. he com vnto }>is Crasippus & 
tolde hym soberlie of his anger. 1335 Stewart Cron. Scot . 
I. 344 The man that had the hound in cuir..Than soberlie 
askit agane the bound, a. 1348 Hale Chron., Edw. IV, 43 
The kyng of England .aunsweied to his wordes so soberly, 
so grauely, and so princely. 163a Lithgow Trnv. lit. 80 
[He asked me] where was my money? to whom I soberly 
answered, I had no more then he saw. 

(б) 138a Wyclif Gen. xxxii. 22 Whanne sobirly fL. 
mature ] he was arysun. c 1386 Chaucer Shipman's T. 235 
Daun Johan sobreiy This chapman took on-part, and priveiy 
Sayd him thus, c 14*5 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 802 With 
counlenaunce demure he roode full soburly. 1456 Sir G. 
Haye Law Arms (S.T.S.) 186 Thai maid offer to passe 
sobirly and curtaisly. 1508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 150 
Ladyes to dance full sobirly assayit. 1393 Locrine tv. ti, 
My wife soberly sate rocking my little babte. 1606 Shaics. 
Ant. $ Cl. i.v. 48 So he nodded, And soberly did mount an 
Arme-gaunt Steede. 1707 Mortimer Hush. (1721) I. 206 
By being acquainted with their Keeper, and being.soberly 
handled, you may with ease remove them from one Pasture 
to another. 1820 Keats Isabella xx, Then the tale Shall 
move on soberly, as it is meet. 1884 Manch. Exam. 21 
Nov. 5/3 To keep the debate sobetly within nairotv 
channels. 

(r) *589 Pappe vi. Hatchet (1844) 35 If thou wilt deale 
sobethe without scoifes, thou shalt be answered grauely 
without 'tests. 1394 T. B. La Primaitd. Fr.Acad. it. 519 
This is a matter then of which wee must speake veiy 
soberly, and with great reuerence of God. 1684 B. Hale 
Pref. Contempt. State Man p. iii, I have soberly consider'd 
these Holy and Devout Contemplations. 1689 Locke 
Govt. 11. ii, As he soberly judges the case to require. 1781 
Cowfer Canvcrsat. 667 That disease, when soberly defin'd, 
Is the false fire of an o’erheated mind. 1832 Ht. Martineau 
Lifiin Wilds i. 7 That they would deliberate soberly. 1841 
Nonconformist I. 2 It becomes dissenters, .soberly to set 
about it. 

b. In all seriousness; with full conviction. 

*579 W. Wilkinson Canfut. Fain. Love 16, H N. affirmelh 
very soberly as it seemeth that the Elders of his broode are 
illuminated. 1695 Kennett Far. Antiq. ix. Gi Agreeable 
to the faith of that age, miracles were soberly reported of 
him. 

O. Without extravagance or excess. 

1849 Macaulay Hist. Mug. ii. I. 231 The cruellies of 
Mary's reign.. which were neither accurately nor soberly 
related in the populai martyrologies. 1861 Ld. Brougham 
Brit. Const, ix. 119 But these rights [of public meeting] must 
be soberly and moderately exercised. 

2. With moderation in respect of natural appe- 
tites; temperately. 

*340 Ayenb. 248 Hire uor to wyne and habbe, me ssel 
libbe sobreliche ine (rise wordle. c 1400 Maundcv. (Roxb.) 
xxxii. 144 pai liffe so tenipeiately and so soberly in meet 
and drink, c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. xix. (1860) 14 Ye 
irms te ete and drinke more sobiilichethan oolherfolk. 1338 
Starkey England 1. ii. 33 Yf men wold gouerne themselfe 
soburly by temperat dyat, then physycyonys were not to be 
requyryd. 1600 Nashe Summer's Last Will 278 The silly 
beasts.. will rather fall soberly to those thistles.. then they 
will offer to breake their bounds. 17*7 Pope Iliad ix. zgo 
Then each. . His thirst and hunger soberly repress’d. x88a 
Med. Temp. frill. 146 They were.. as soberly disposed a 
body of young men as one would wish to see. 

3. In a poor, humble, or simple manner. ? Obs. 

1387 Tbevjsa Higden (Rolls) IV. 79 pe cbilde..seide pat 

he coupe lyve soberlkhe, and pat lasse cost wolde doo his 
nede. 1333 Bellenden Livy Prol. (S.T.S.) I. 2, I will 
assay How sobiily begouth be romane blude. la 1330 
Freiris Beriuik 22 6 in Dunbars Poems (1893) 293 [Thatwe] 
Sobirly our selflis dois sustene. 

+ 4. Quietly, gently, in respect of motion. 

1477 Norton Ordin. Alch. v. in Ashni. (1652) B5 Whereby 
Water maie soberly flowe. For violent Fluxes be perilous 
as nowe. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 251 This 
branch of Tacassin.. towards Amina.. runs soberly enough, 

5. Not brightly or garishly. 

t8ao W. Irving Sketch Bk. 1. 263 It was soberly lighted 
by a row of Gothic windows. 

Sober-minded, a. [Sober a. 14.] 

1. Of a sober mind ; temperate; self-controlled; 
rational ; sensible. Also absol. 

*S34 Tindale Titus ii. 4 To make the younge wemen 
sobremynded. Ibid. 6 Yonge men lykwyse exhorte that 
they be sobre mynded. *642 Milton ApoL Sweet. Wks. 
1851 III. 279 To teach and convince the rationall and sober- 
minded. 1766 Fordyce Serin, Vug, Women (1767) I. 
iii. no Women well-bred and sober-minded at the same 
time. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 306/1 The views of some of 
the modem and more sober-minded zoologists. 1876 Ban- 
croft Hist, U. S. III. xvi. 493 ‘ We will die upon the place 
first,’ declared even the sober-minded, 

2, Characterized by soberness of mind. 

*815 Scott Guy M. xlvii, Her words, .were, .too vehement 
and extravagant for sober-minded communication. 1870 
L’Estrange Life Miss Mitford I. v. 162 A purpose which, 

I think, was extremely soberminded and praiseworthy. 
Hence Sober-mindedness, sobriety of mind ; 
prudent self-control, moderation. 

*787 PoRTEUs.SrwL lef.JJniv. Cambr. 5 July 7 To induce 
habits of modesty, humility, temperance, frugality, obedi- 
ence; in one word, Sober-mindedness, 1849 Macaulay 
Hist, Eng, u I. 137 A despotism, moderated only by., 
the sobermindedness (1858 sobriety], and the magnanimity 
of the despot. 1873 Farrar Seekers after God 11. i. xg8 
Now sober-mindedness invites us. 
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t Sobermood. Oh. [f. Sobeb a. + Mood sb.] 
Sober-mindedness ; sobriety of demeanour. 

1353 Grimat.de Cicero's Offices in. (1558) 163b, Setneli- 
nesse, measurekeping, sobermode, stayednesse, and Temper- 
aunce, 136* T. Hoby tr. Castiglione's Conrtyer 11. (1900) 
it 2 Fearcenesse seemeth the greater whan it is accompanied 
with sobermoode. 1593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. Wks. 
(Grosart) II. 295 He had. .such a sober moode, as might 
ripen the greenest witt. 

SobeiJXiess (son’baines). [f. Sober a. + -ness.J 
The state or character of being sober ; sobriety : 

a. In respect of the appetites. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 27408 Gains glotory [is assigned] 
soburnes o mete, c 13B6 Chaucer Pars. T. ? 834 Sobie- 
nesse also, that restTeynetb the outrage of dtinke. 14.. 
Tundale's Vis. 1869 Thay..kepte htr bodyes ay fre From 
lechery in ebastite, And thay loved sobutnesay. 1309 Bar- 
clay Sttyp of Folys (1570) 258 Bysobernes subduing then 
sensualiue. 1530 Tindale ,4 «jw. More 8 The sober ness and 
chastising of the membets. *706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Sobriety or Soberness, a Vettue by which one abstains from 
eating and dtinking more than is requisite. 1780 Mirror 
No. 73, Habits of virtue and soberness. 1861 Ruffini Dr. 
Antonio ii, Owing to the caie and pioverbtal soberness of 
the postilions. 

b. In respect of demeanour, actions, etc. 

C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints x. ( Matllmv ) 444 [He] sobryt J>am 
..vith soflnes Sc vith sobrenes. 138a Wyclif Rom. xii. 3 
To not sauere. .mote than it behoueth for to lcunne, but for 
to kunne to sobrenesse. 1463 G. Ashby Prisoner's Rcfl. 302 
With humylyte and soburnes. _ c 1470 Rauf Coilyar 523 
Lat se how we may disseuer with sobernes aneuch. *528 
More Dyalogeuu Wks. 233/2 Y° holebyble was long before 
his cl ayes, .with deuocion & sobrenes wel and reuerently 
ted. a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V, x Turnyng insolencie 
and wyldnes into grauitie and sobet nes. 1648 Fairfax, etc. 
Remonstrance 6 In all hutnblenesse and sobernesse of 
minde. 1784 Cowper Task 11. 480 He would not stoop To 
conquer those by jocular exploits, Whom truth and sober- 
ness assail'd in vain. 1823 Cobbett Rural Rides 232, I.. 
stood still,.. looking, in silent soberness, into the window, 
i - SobersaiTllt. Obs. In 6 soubersawte, 7 
sobresault,8obersaIt. [ad.F .soubresaut, • \~sauU , 
ad. Prov. sobresaul, =Sp. sobresallo , f. L. supra. 
above + sal/us leap.] A somersault. 

£1530 Ld. Berners Art It. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 248 Than 
came forth juglers..& tomblers wyth theyr soubetsawtes. 
xGii Cotgr,, Soubrcsault. a Sobiesault, or Summer saulL 
a 1623 Fletcher Womans Prize m. it, What a sobeisalt 
When the cliaire fell she fetchd, with her heels upward. 

Sobersides (stk-bsisordz). [f. Sober «.] A 
sedate, serious-minded person. Also iransf. 

1703 Hickeringill Priest.cr. iv.Wks. 17x6 III. 223 And 
he said — Nay; or, no, no, Sober-sides, no. 1824 MactaG- 
gart Gallovid. Encycl. 430 Sobersides, a creature of sober 
habits. *846 Mrs. Gore Engl. Ck/trac. (1852) 8s The 
mamma naturally takes part with the Sobersides who has 
so much sympathy with her Theumatism. *837 Dufferin 
Lett. High Lat. (ed. 3) 221 Innumerable sea-birds sat in 
the ere vices... There was one old sober-sides with whom I 
passed a good ten minutes tete-a-tete. 1878 Spurgeon Serin. 
XXIV. 252 They say, ‘Oh, you old sobersides, how giave 
you ate J’ 

Hence So'ber-sided a. 

1847 Mrs. Gore Castles in Air x, After that sober-sided 
fellow, .filled him with qualms that ruined his digestion, 
t So'berty. Obs. Forms : 4 sobretee, 4-5 
-te, sober-, sobirte (5 sobirtee) [a. OF. sobreli, 
soberti : see Sober a. and -tv.] Sobriety. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 5072 pou. .madest hym 
drunk,.. And he solde hys }>yng to jje More Jxui he wulde 
yn sobet te. 1340 Ayenb. 248 Sobrete is a traw wel precious. 
1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xtrt. 217 panne had pacience. .So- 
brete, and symple speche and sothfaste byleue. c 1430 
Pilgr. Lyf Manhode J. exx, (1869) 62 Sobirtee it hatteth in 
this cuntre, and also ouer see. 1483 Caxton Cato b vj b, 
Thus sobrete ebaseth the deayl fro the man. 

Sobole, Anglicized form of next. rare~°. 

1866 Treas. Bat. 1068 /r. 

II Soboles (sffboiiz). Bot. Also as pi. [L. 
soboles , suboles, f. sub under + *olere to grow.] 

+ 1 . A shoot, a sprout. Obs. 
aij22 Lisle Hush. (1757) T38, 1.. observed a new pearly 
btood of soboles at the root of the said winter-shoot. Ibid. 
243 Through the center of which tufts the new soboles are 
formed, and issue out. 

2 . A creeping underground stem. 

283a Lindley In trod. Bot, 35 The Creeping stem . . (soboles). 
t Ibid . 56 The term soboles is applied by Link and De Can- 
dolle to the sucker of trees and shrubs.] 1858 A. Irvine 
Handbk, Brit. Plants 7 The soboles is entirely under- 
ground, producing roots at one end, and leaves at the other. 

Soboli'ferous, a. Bol. [ad. mod.L. soboli- 
ferus : see prec. and -Febous.] Bearing shoots. 

1733 Chambers' Cycl. SuppI, s.v. Aloe, The soboliferous 
American Aloe. 2837 A. Gray First Less. Bot. 231 Sob- 
oliferous, bearing shoots from near the ground. 1879 — 
Struct. Bot . Gloss. 433 Soboliferous, bearing vigorous lithe 
shoots, 

|| Sobxalia (stfbrpt’lia). Bot. [f, the name of 
the Spanish physician and botanist, F. M. Sobral.] 
A genus of orchids ; a plant belonging to this genus. 

2866 Treas. Bot. 2068/1 Sobralia, one of the genera of 
orchids of the tribe Vanillids, 2882 Garden 9 Dec. 508/3 
The Sobralias are Central American Orchids. 

|| Sobre-vest. rare. [ad. Sp. sobrevestai\ An 
upper coat without sleeves. 

2847 Prescott Pern iv. ii. II. 107 The colour of the sobre. 
vest on his armour. Ibid. vi. 211 He had made himself con. 
spicuous by a rich sobtevest of white velvet over his armour. 

Sobriety (sobiai'fti). Also 5-7 sobrielie, 6 
sobritie (?). [ad. F. sobriiti (=It, sobriety Sp. 
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sobriedad , Pg. sobriedade), or L. sobrielas, f. 
sdbrius Sober a.] 

1. The quality of being sober or moderate in the 
indulgence of appetite ; spec, moderation in the 
use of strong drink. 

2402 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 32 The fieer beleevctli.. 
chastitie, meeknesse, and sobriette. 1332 Elyot Gov. m. 
xxii. (1880) II. 336 The auncient temperaunce and modera- 
tion in diete, called sobrictie, or, in a mote genet al terme, 
frugalite. 2353 T. Wilson Rhet. 29 b, Sobrielie is a btidc- 
lyng by discrecton the wilfulnesse of desire. 2607 Row- 
lands Earl of Warm. 69 Unto licentious life they tench us 
run, And with sobriety associate never. 2635 S. Ashe Fun. 
Serin. Gataker 32 Let the sad consequences of Noah Ins 
intemperance give caution for sobtiety unto all anrient per- 
sons whatsoever. 2781 Cowm.r Conversat. 807 Sobriety, per- 
haps, maynow be found, Where once intoxication pi ess ’d the 
ground. 2836 Thirlwall Greece II. xiv. 205 Sobriety was 
not one of the Persian virtues. 2862 Geo. ICliot S. Marncr 
iii, The voice of the good angel, inviting to industi y, sobriety, 
and peace. 

2. Moderation in any respect ; avoidance of ex- 
cess or extravagance. 

258a N. T. (Rheims) Romans xii, 3 Not to lie more wise 
then behoueth . . , but to be wise vnto .sobrielie. 2633 Binning 
Serin. (184s) 646 There is also sobriety in the afkUions, 
when they are moderate. 0x7x6 13 lac k A t. L ll r &s* (1723) I* 
80 Thoughts evil in themselves, are such as.. are contrary 
to Sobriety. 2779 Mirror No. 25, The sobriety of manm is 
which home exhibited. 2794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 358 
Some have imputed this to the sobriety and siinplk ity of 
living. 1832 Thackeray Esmond t. ii, Misfortune lmd not 
taught those exiles sobriety of life, 1884 rg th Cent. Mar, 
406 Sobriety of dress must be enforced, 
b. In pi. Sober qualities. 

1826 Lamb Ella Ser.n. Sanity true Genius, The other to the 
wildest dreams gives the sobrieties of every-day occurrences. 

3 . Staidness, gravity, seriousness; soundness or 
saneness of judgement, etc. 

a 2348 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill, 55 b. Of suchc sobi iet it* that 
it coulde never be judged whyther he ware more dull then 
quicke in speakynge. 2389 Greene Menap/um (Arb.) 4O 
Cuiteous country Swaincs shake off this sobrictie. 2647 
N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. i. (2730) 2 Others of more 
sobriety account them no better than Lords. 167s Baxter 
Catholic Theol. 11. ii. 33 Now whether any man should 
deny all our Religion,.. let sobriety be judge. 2774 Rey- 
nolds Disc , vi. (1876) 384 To bring us entnely to reason 
and sobriety, let it be obseivcd [etc.], 2790 Burke; F>. 
Rev. 60 To secure any degree of sobriety in the proposi- 
tions made by the leaders in any publick assembly. 2842 
Spalding Italy It. Isl. 1 1. 366 He was quite unapproathed 
in that delicacy of feeling and sobriety of judgment, which 
he added to his learning and invention. 1879 Gbeen Read- 
ings fr. Eng. Hist. x. 48 He could trust his good sense and 
wise sobriety of mind. 

II Sobriquet (spu-brikft, II sabrzkc), sb. Sec also 
Soubriquet. [F., of uncertain origin.] An epi- 
thet, a nickname. 

2646 Buck Rich. Ill, 1. 4 It is controverted amongst the 
Antiquaries and Hetalds, which Earle of Anjou first bare 
the Sit name and Sobriquet of Plantagenest, or Plantagcnet. 
2655 Fuller Ch. Hist. m. xii. 30 This name was one of 
the Sobriquets, or penitential nick-names. 2737 Stukele.Y 
Act, Rich, of Cirencester 8 Most of the names then were 
what we call sobriquets, travelling names, what we call 
nick-names, 2807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. it. vi. 298 
The Chronicle.. gives him the sobriquet of Annuine. i860 
Adler Prov. Poet. xvi. 364 In his verses he never desig- 
nated her but by a species of poetic sobriquet. 2873 W. 
M c Ilwraith Guide Wigtownshh e 57 Because of tins re- 
prehensible state of the town, Whithorn got a not very 
complimentary sobriquet. 

Hence So 'briquet v. trails to nickname. Also 
Sobrique-tical a ., of or pertaining to sobriquets, 
184a T ait's Mag. IX. 683 He bas been sobriquetted by. . 
Tom Moore, as the Rev. Murlagh O’Mulligan. 2875 Lower 
Eng. Surnames (ed. 4) II. 23 Surnames, geogiapbical, 
topographical, . . sobriquelical, . .and historical. 

Soc (spk> Now Hist. Also 3, 5-7 sok, 7 Sc. 
sock. [var. of Soke *.] 

1 . A right of local jurisdiction : (see Sac l). 

2228 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) I. 52 Sok, sak, tol, tern, 

a 127a Rolls Parli, IV. 55/2 Entre diverse; autres fraun- 
chises, Sok & Sak, Thol & Theam. c 2450 Godslow Reg. 
535 With tol and team, sok and sake, ..and all other 
customcs. c 1460 Oseney Reg. 9 Of sake and -soc, tot and 
teme. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 177 Power to hald their 
courts, with sock, sack, piu, and gallous. C1657 Sir W. 
Mure Hist, Ho. Rowallane Wks. (S.T.S.) II. 241 Holding 
in cheife of the crowne infeft cum furcaet fossa, sock et sack 
[etc.]. 1671 F. Philipps Reg. Necess. 273 All that had Hoc 
a liberty of distributive Justice in their Lands or Territories, 
and Sac. .a power to fine or punish such as were found 
guilty. 1749 Hist. Windsor 121 That they should enjoy 
Ml their lands with the liberties of Soc and Sac [etc.]. 1862 
Pearson Early Mid. Ages 180 It may be questioned if 
this applied to any landowner who had soc of his own. 
1874 Stubbs^CV/mA Hist. I. v. 103 The hereditary owners of 
sac and soc in the territory. 

2. =Soke I 2. rare . 

2728 Chambers Cycl. s.v., ^r,..the Shire, Circuit, or 
I erritory wherein such Power is exercised by him indued 
with such J ut isdiction. 1824 Mander Title-p., The Derby- 
shire Miner’s Glossary ; or Explanation of the Technical 
x . e T r , n ’ s .°‘ tlie Miners, used.. within the Soc or Wapentake 
of Wirksworth. 

Soeade, variant of Succade. 

Socage (sfrkedg). Now Hist. Also 4-6 sok- 
age, 6 soeadge, 6- soccage. [a. AF« socage , 
sokage (Anglo-Lat. socagiuni), f. soc Soc+-agb. 

By early writers (Bracton, etc.) supposed to be derived 
From soc plough: see Coke Inst. (1628) 11. v, § 117, The 
view now generally accepted is that the original distinctive 
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feature of socage was attendance at the court held by the 
superior in virtue of his right of soc.] 

1. TJie tenure of land by certain determinate 
services other than knight-service. 

a. a 1323 A IS. Raiul. B. £20 If. 41 poru suuche dede sokage 
is ibore out in to fre tenement. 1485 Rolls of Pay It. VI. 
324/1 [She] entred into the same Meses, Lands and Tene- 
ments, in the right of the same David her Son, as his Gar- 
dyne in Socage, a 1300 Bronte Book 155 pan must je 
enquere be what seruyce he hclde of this lordscheppe, 
whether he hylde be skwage or be sokage. 1396 Srr.NSUR 
St. Ircl. Wks. (Globe) 674/1 By what set vices he holdeth 
his land, whether in cheif or in socadge, or in knightes 
service. 1628 Coke On Litt. 86 Euery tenure which is not 
tenure in chiualrie is a tenure In socage. x66x J. Stephens 
Procurations 47 As the Tenants in Socage after the said 
change paid their rents yearly to the Lord. 1766 Black- 
stone Comm. II. 79 Socage, in it’s most general and ex- 
tensive signification, seems to denote a tenure by any cer- 
tain and determinate service. 1843 Polson Eng. Law in 
Encycl. Metro#. II. 824/x The guardianship of a minor in- 
heriting an estate in lands of the tenuie of socage, devolves 
on the next of kin, on whom the inheritance cannot possibly 
descend. 1873 K. E. Digby Real Pro#, i. ii. § 3. 47 There 
can be little doubt that tenure in socage is the successor of 
the alodial proprietorship of early times. 

0 . 1538 Set. Cases Star Chamber (Selden Soc.) II. 67 
Thomas Knyght..Surrenderyth into the lord hands in 
Soccage. .a mese. 1362 Richmond. Wills (Surtees) 151 
Hereditaments bolden in soccage or of the nature of socage 
tenure. 1638 Cotton Tower Rec. 14 For no man will buy 
quillets but in soccage. 1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 815 
Nor will We have the Wardship, .of the Fee- Farm, Soccage, 
or Burgage. 1761 Hxjme Mist. Eng. I. xi. 239 He also 
holds lands of the crown by soccage or any other tenure. 
fig. 1638 Culvepi'er Astral. Jtidgem. Dis. 190 Dame 
Nature.. holds by tenure by Soccage of Almighty God. 
1834 Taylor Phili# van Artevcldc it. v. ii, If Tie be not 
the devil’s feudatory He holds in soccage of a fiend that is. 

b. "With distinguishing epithets, esp. free or 
common (also free and common ) socage, the ordin- 
ary form of this tenure. 

1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 486 There be two 
sortes of Socage, the one Free, the other Base..: the Free 
Socage descending to the eldest alone. 1609 Skene Reg. 
Maj. 31 Als meikUl of bis lands, balden in fne soccage ; as 
the samine sonne will get.. be reason of succession. x6yx 
F. Philipps Reg. Necess. i6j Before that late unhappy con- 
version of those Tenures into free and common socage, 
1764 T. Hutchinson Mist. Mass. v. (1765) 447 They held 
their lands, as of the manor, . . in free and common socage. 
1796 Morse Amtr.Geogr. 1 . 148 All lands in Upper Canada 
are to be gianted hereafter in free and common soccage. 
183* C. M. Goodridge Voy. S. Seas 255 Land thus disposed 
of without purchase, is to be.. held m f[r]ee and common 
socage, 1874 Green Short Mist. ix. 607 The conversion of 
lands held till then in chivalry into lands held in common 
socage. 

c. An estate held in socage, rare. 

1464 Rolls of Parlt. V. 521/2 In the Mailers, . Tounes, 
Wapentaches and Socage of Wyikesworth. 1768 Ann. 
Reg., Mist. E%tro#e 78V 3 At a certain small reserved rent. . 
viz. 50/. per ami. for the soccage of Carlisle. 

d. A payment made to the superior by one 
holding land in socage, rare. 

*839 C. Barker. A ssociative Principle i. 26 The rents and 
soccage of two mills were applied to the purchase of sheep- 
skins. 1883 Cent. Mag. Aug. 545/1 The payment of free 
socage came, in time, to be attended with some ceremony. 

2 . atlrib., as socage freehold, land, roll, service. 


tenant , tenure. 

1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 376 The charter of the seid cite, 
with the ij. Socage Rollez, shullen he putt in the comyn 
colour, a *300 Brorne Bk. 155 And althow it he sokage 
lond, jet be eyur [=heir] schall pay a relcffe and do his 
sewte. 1362 Socage tenure [see 1 fij. 1628 Coke On Litt. 
i2i He may deuise by his Will all his Socage Lands. . a 1658 
Cleveland Rustic Ram#ant Wks. (1687) 442 Considering 
the Incertainty of things under that Iron Socage Tenure. 
1741 T. Robinson Gavelkind i. 3 Under this Term were 
comprehended all Socage Services. X747 Carte Hist. Eng. 
I, 423 The taillages that the king had it in his power to 
levy upon the soccage tenants in his own demesnes. 18x8 
Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) I. 203 Many of them rather 
answer to our socage freeholds. 1890 Athenaeum 4 Jan. 
12/2 Owners of land held in England by socage tenure. 
Socager (s/rkedgai). Now Hist. Also 7 - 
soccager, 8 sookager. £f. prec.] One holding 


land by socage tenure. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. lxx. (1739) 187 Of these 
Socagers did arise., the body of English Footmen in their 
Armies. 1633 Customes of Soke of Ki rton- in-Lindsey. 
Line. (MS.), Upon paine of every forreyner so intruding 
ten pounds, and every Soccager Five pounds. 1728 Cham- 
bers Cycl. s.v. Soc, Liberty of holding a Court of his Sock- 
men or Sockagcrs, that is, his Tenants, whose Tenure is hence 
called Socage. 181a G. Chalmers Dom. Econ. Gt . Brit. 
4 The batons, the free tenants, the free soccagers, together 
with the villains, and the slaves. 1874 Stubbs Const. H ist. 
I. vii. 193 He was easily tempted to become a socager, 
paying rent or gavel, instead of a free . . man-at-arms. 

So-called, ppl. a. Also so called. 

1. In predicative use (properly without hyphen): 
Called or designated by that name. 

1637 Howell Londino#. 304 This Company of the Haber- 
dashers, or Hurrers, of old time so-called. 1696 Phillips, 
Rubrick, a name given to a Book of the Civil Law, so 
called because the Heads of the Chapters were written in 
red Letters. 2733 Challoner Caih. Chr. Lnstr. 181 The 
Cluniacenses, so called from their first Abbey ofClunyin 
Fiance. 1831 Scott Ct. Robt. xix, He would find him at 
the Philosopher’s Gardens, so called, as belonging to the 
sage Agelasles. 1847 Halliw., Patrick's Purgatory. . . Its 
entire history is to be found in Mr. Wrights woik so 
called. 1863 A. C. Ramsay Phys. Geogr. 69 The Coralline 
Crag, so-called because it contains a large number of corals, 


b. Qualified by properly. 

x6fis Glanvil Scepsis Set. v, The Soul is the sole Per- 
cipient, which alone hath animadversion and sense properly 
so called. 1790 [see Properly a]. 1827 Coleridge Table 
Talk 24 June, I do not think there is any jealousy, pro- 
perly so called, in the character of Othello, i860 Rusk in 
Mod. Paint, vi. vi. § 4 V. 43 A root, properly so called, is a 
fibte. .which secretes certain elements ftom the earth. 

2. In attributive use (hyphened) : Called or de- 
signated by this name or term, but not properly 
entitled to it or correctly described by it. 

Rarely used without implication of incon ectness, as in (b). 
Cf. Du. soogenaamd, - genoemd , - gezeid, , G. sogenanut, 

(а) 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. n. 1. ii, The Right Side.. per- 
sists, .in considering., nil these so-called Deciees as mere 
temporary whims. 186* Miller Elcm. Chew., Org. (ed. 2) 

1. § 2. 39 The so-called elemental y bodies being really com- 
pounds of at least two atoms of the true element. 1884 
Pennington Wiclif vi. 193 Their so called poverty is 
nothing else but a diabolical lie. 

(б) 1886 C. E. Pascoe Lond. of To-day xl. (ed. 3) 341 The 
leading so-called linendrapers of the metropolis. 

Soccated, obs. var. of Socketed. Soccer, 
var. of Sockeb. Soccotrine, var. of Socotkine. 
Soccour, obs. f. Succour. Socdollager, var. 
of Sockdolager. Soch(e, obs. ff. Such a. 
Soohete, var. of Suget v. (subject) Obs. 

|| Socia. Obs. rare. [L. soda, fern, of sociits 
companion.] A female friend or companion. 

1797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) I. 25 The 
two socias went to the theatre. Ibid. IV. 52 Miss was now 
the most elegant entertainer, except only her socia, 
Mis. Bawsky. ^ 

Sociability (souJabiJiti). Also 5 ? soeibbil- 
itee. [f. next + -ity. Cf. F. sociability, Sp. sod- 
abilidad, Pg. -idadeJ] The character or quality of 
being sociable ; friendly disposition or intercourse. 

rti47S Ashby Poems (1899) ii. 270 He shall appere false 
and seilicious, Be al quaint socibbilitees and labour. x$Bx 
Mulcaster Positions xxx\il. (1887) 153 Doth he not shew 
forth an euident sociabilitie and likiyhood, that he will 
he very well to be liued withall? 1394 Parsons Confer. 
Success. 1. i. 3 Sociability or inclination to liue togeather in 
company. 1738 Warburton Div.Legat. 11. vi. I. 275. Such 
then was the Root and Foundation of this Sociability of 
Religion in the ancient World, somuch envied by our modem 
Infidels. 1786 Mmk. D’Arblay Diary 12 Aug., We were 
flung, by this means, into a style of sociability we might else 
never have arrived at. x8xa Henry Cant#, agst. Quebec 
134 Civil wans which extinguish the sociabilities of mankind. 
1880 Flo. Marryat Fair-Haired Alda II. v. 82 They 
were wofully disappointed by the results of their intended 
sociability. 

Sociable (sobjab’l), a. and sb. [a. F. sociable 
(=Sp. sociable, lit. -abile, Pg. -avel), or ad. L. 
socidbilis, i. soti&re to unite, associate : see -able.] 
A. adf. 1 . Naturally inclined or disposed to be 
in company with others of the same species. 

*S 53 T. Wilson Rhct, (1580) 36 Eueiy societie or com- 
paniyng together is delitfull,. .for asmuene as Nature hath 
ordeined vs to be sociable, frendly, and louyng together. 
X607 Tofsell Fourf. Beasts (1638) 459 It is a very sociable 
creature, for they do live together in herds above a thousand 
in a flock. 167a Temple Ess. Govt. Wks. 1720 I. 90 What 
it is that makes some Creatures sociable, and others live and 
range more alone, or in smaller Companies. 1707 Hope New 
Method Fencing 5 Man being a sociable Creature designed 
not only for himself, but for.. the Community wherein he 
lives. X71X Addison S#ect. No. 9 p 1 Man is said to be a 
Sociable Animal. 

b. In names of birds(seequots. and cf. Social6c), 
x8ox Latham Syn. Suppl. II. 192 Sociable Grosbeak.— 
Size of a bulfinch .general colour, .rufous brown. 1829 
Griffith tr. Cuvier VI. 163 The Sociable Vulture, or 
Oricou. 1864-5 Wood Homes 10. Hands xxii. (1868) 416 
Sociable Weaver Bird is a native of Southern Africa. 
1873 Encycl. Brit. III. 772 The Sociable Grosbeak of South 
Africa, c 1880 Cassell’s Nat. Hist. III. 257 The Sociable 
Vulture (Otogyps auricu laris). 1908 Zoologist Apr, 122 
The Sociable Plovers and other rare birds which showed 
themselves in Kent. 

2. Inclined to seek and enjoy the company of 
others ; disposed to be friendly or affable in com- 
pany; willing to converse in a pleasant manner. 

1573 G. Harvey Lctter-bk. (Camden) 5 This is he that 
accuseth me of not being sociable, him self so sociable as 
you se. 1602 F. Hering Altai. 9 The true Phisition is 
sociable, and readie to communicate. 1636 Duchess New- 
castle True Relation in Life (1886) 287, 1 duist neither 
look up with my eyes, nor speak, nor be any way sociable. 
1706 E. Ward Wooden World Diss. (1708) 91 He e’en., 
turn'd a sociable Sot, like the rest of his Brethren. 1771 
Franklin A aiobiog. Wks. 1840 1 . 34 We had a sociable com- 
pany in the cabin. 1824 Syd. Smith America Wks. 1839 II. 
47/1 The great inconvenience.. is one which more sociable 
travellers must feel less acutely. *893 K. L. Bates Eng. 
Relig. Drama 223 Pity, Contemplation, and Perseverance, 
sociable old worthies. 

transf. and fig. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. fed. 2) x8i 
Nicanor. .made a vaine attempt to bring the Euxin and this 
sea into one, to make it sociable and navigable, a 1716 
South Serin. (1744) XI. 8 This sociable evil [sc. the body], 
this treacherous Companion, is the enticer and betrayer 
to all sin. 1832 Hawthorne Wottder-Bk. (x868) 142 That 
sociablest of flowers, the little Houstonia. 

"b. Const, to a person or thing, rare. _ 

1610 Shaks. Temp, v. 63 Mine eyes ev’n sociable to the 
shew of thine Fall fellowiy drops. 1731 Earl Orrery 
Remarks Swift (1752) 3 He was sociable only to particular 
friends, and to them only at particular hours. 

3. Characterized by, pertaining to, contact, in- 
tercourse, or companionship with others, esp. in a 
friendly or pleasant manner. 


1573 G. Harvey Letter-Si. (Camden) 8 These ar ther 
sociable and fellouli delings. 1594 X. B. Let Primaud. Fr. 
Acad. 11. 404 The ciuil and sociable nature, in which God 
hath created them. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T x. 6 
Sweet and calme and sociable manners and conversation. 
i66x A. Brome Songs fy Poems 86 A sociable life and free. 
1695 Kennett Par. Antiq. ix. 56 This was a sociable 
practise of that age. 1781 Cowi'ER Let. to f. Hill 9 Dec., 
Comfortably situated by a good fire, and just entering on a 
sociable conversation. 184* Elphinstone Hist. Jnd. II. 99 
He had often similar moments of enjoyment, thanks to his 
sociable habits. 1898 Atlantic Monthly Apr. 506/1 The 
harvesting of potatoes was a sociable toil. 

fb. Sociable coack : (cf. Sociable sb. 2 a). Ob’;. 
1673 Wycherley Genii. Dancing Master v. i, I will have 
..a large, sociable, well painted Coach. 1772 Town fy Co. 
Mag. 17 In high spirits Maria stepped into Mrs. Benwell's 
sociable coach. 

+ C. Of or peitaining to society; social. Obs. 
x68o C. Nesse Church Hist. 39 Peter explains his two 
sociable duties, Fear God, Honour the King. 1705 ATrER- 
bury Serin. (1726) I. x. 351 Piessing Men to exercise those 
Graces which adorn the Sociable State. 

t 4. a. Capable of being combined or joined 
together. Obs. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. (1676) 1 . 74 Another Law theie is, 
whten toucheth them, as they are sociable parts united into 
one body. 1674 Grew Anat. PL, Disc. Mixture (1682) 231 
To render all Bodies Sociable or Mingleable. 1679NEWTON 
in Rigaud Coir. Set. Men 1 1 . 413 There is a certain seciet 
principle in nature, by which liquois are sociable to some 
things and unsociable to otheis. 

t b. Capable of being made a companion for 
others. Obs. 

1608 Breton Divine Consid. Wks. (Grosart) II. 22/1 God 
..made him like vnto himselfe.., amiable in his sight, 
sociable for his Angells, and coheire with his blessed Sonne. 
B. sb. 'J* 1. A social being. Obs.— 1 
a 1613 Ovekbury A Wife, etc. (1638) 103 One that Nature 
made a sociable,, .and a crazed disposition hath altered. 

2. a. An open, four-wheeled carriage having two 
seats facing each other and a box-seat for the 
driver. (Cf. Sociable a. 3 b.) 

1794 W. Felton Anc. Mod. Carriages (r8or) II. 87 A 
Sociable is a phaeton with a double or treble body, anil is 
so called from the number of persons it is meant to carry at 
one time. 1825-9 Mrs. Sherwood Lady of Manor III. 122 
The sociable and the travelling-carriage were driven up to 
the door. 1878 Rep. Carriages Paris Exhib. (ed. C. 
Saunderson, 1879) 8 This shape is becoming very fashionable 
in Paris, not only in Broughams, but also in Landaus, 
Victorias, and Sociables. 

b. A tricycle having two seats side by side. 

1882 Knowledge No. 19. 398/1 Great improvements have 

been made recently in double tiicycles, or, as they are 
generally called, Sociables. xB88 Pall Mall G. 2 Feb. 5/1 
For years.. we ploughed along on sociables with a young 
lady at our side. 

c. * A kind of conch with a curved S-shaped 
back, for two persons who sit paitially facing 
each other* (Knight Diet. Mech. 1875 ). 

3. U.S. An informal evening party; esp. a 
social church meeting. (Cf. SoaiAL sb. 2 .) 

1826 Longf. Life (1891) I. vi. 74, 1 . .went with them to a 
little ‘sociable’ in the evening, where we had dancing. 
x888 T. W. Higginson Women ft Men 31 She manages the 
book club and the church sociable. 1893 Sarah M. H. 
Gardner Quaker Idyls vi. *29 Some of their friends had 
proposed to have a series of ‘sociables 
Hence So'ciablist, one who rides a double tri- 
cycle. 

18 B3 Cyclists Tour. Club Gaz. Sept 343/1 Two socialists 
pedalling independently. 

Sociableness (sau-Jab’lnes). [f.prec. + -dess.] 
The character or quality of being sociable, in the 
various senses of the word ; sociability. 

1392 Moryson Let. in Itin. (1617) 1. 36 To which custome 

f entlemen for sociablenes have submitted themselves. 16x3 
1K A. Sherley Trav. Persia 116 Which will giue an 
entrance to a kind of sociablenesse, and that will proceed., 
to a mutuall friendship. 1653 More Ant id. A tit. 11. iv. 5 3 
The two main Properties of Man being Contemplation and 
Sociableness or love of Converse. 1724 De Foe Tour Gt. 
Brit. I. iii. 25 Abundance of Gentry being in the Neighbour- 
hood, it adds to the Sociableness of the Place. 17*7 [see 
Socialness]. 18*3 Cockburn Mem. (1856) 195 An absolute 
passion, indulgence in which gratified.. his jovial sociable- 
ness. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. III. 50 But of this 
sociableness William was entirely destitute. 

Sociably (suu’Jabli), adv. £f. as prec. : see 
-ly 2 .] In a sociable manner; with sociability. 

*573 Harvey LetL-bk. (Camden) 6 Ho wsociablely he hath 
delt bi me. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vii. § 2 Beasts and 
birds.. stood all sociably together. 165* Hobbes Leviath. 

11. xvii. 86 Certain living creatures, as Bees, and Ants, live 
sociably one with another. X 755 World (*772) III. 294 
[They] spend their evenings very sociably together. 1878 
Gladstone Primer of Homer iii Wine was sociably 
enjoyed, but drunkenness was abhorred. 

Social (s^’Jal), a. and sb. Also 6 Sc. sociale, 

7 sooiall. [a. F. social, - ale ( 14 th cent, in 
Godef.;*=Sp,, Pg. social, It. sociale ), or ad. L. 
socia Its, f. socius friend, companion, associate.] 

A., adj. +1. Capable of being associated or 
united to others. Obs.— 1 

xgfit WinJet Last Blast Tramp, Wks. (S.T.S.) I. 45 The 
proudeschisinatikis and obstinat heretikis, na wayis sociale 
to the companie of Chiistiane Catholiks. 

1 2. Associated, allied, combined. Obs. 
rfizo T. Granger Div. Logike 20 The former is called the 
Sole, solitary,.. absolute Cause: the latter sociall Causes. 
x$45 Hammond View Jitfallib. 64 'Tis strange you should 
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couple them together as so sociail things which are so 
distant and separable. 1686 Plot S taffordsh. ii. Bo There 
may be subjoyned another social cause that may contiibute 
not a little to the elevating Water above its own Level. 

3 . Of war : Occurring or taking place between 
allies or confederates, rare. 


1665 Manley Grotius' Low C. Wais i, I Intend to Dis- 
course the most famous War re of our Times, and which 
may not improperly be called Sociail, or a War re of Con- 
federates. 1700 Southlrne Fate of Capua 1. i, Is there a 
worthier than a social war? 

b. spec, (with the). In Roman Hist., the war 
between Rome and the Italian allies, 90-S9 B.c. 
In Greek Hist., the war between the Athenians 
and their confederates, 357-355 B.c. 

(a) *765 Blackstone Comm. 1 . 159 When, after the social 
war, all the burghers of Italy were admitted free cilhens of 
Rome. 184a \VT C. Taylor A tic. J list. xv. § 6 fed. 3) 436 A 
much more dangerous war, called the Marsic, the Social, or 
the Italic, was provoked by the injustice with which the 
Romans treated their Italian allies. 

(b) *788 Lemprjere Class. Did., Chabrias , an Athenian 
general, ..killed in the Social war. 1808 Mitford Hist. 
Greece IV. xxxvi. 267 The War between the Athenians and 
their Allies, called the Confederate or Social War. 1838 
Thirlwall Greeted, xliii. 359 Philip seems to have kept 
aloof from the Social War. 

4 . Marked or characterized by mutual inter- 
course, friendliness, or geniality; enjoyed, taken, 
spent, etc., in company with others, esp. with 
those of a similar class or kindred interests. 

Social evening, an evening meeting of a dub, society, etc., 
of the nature of an entertainment ; an evening on which 
this is held. 

1667 Milton, f 5 . L, vur. 429 Thou in thy secresie although 
alone, Best with thy self accompanied, seek’st not Social 
communication. 1746 Francis ;tr. Hor„ Sat. 11, vi 157 While 
thus we spend the social Night. 1794 Mrs. Radclifhe 
Myst. Udolpho xxxvi, The spacious fire-places, where no 
mark of social cheer remaiued. *8ro Sir A. Boswell 
Edinb. Poems (1871) 50 When met to drink a social cup of 
tea. 1848 Dickens Dombey v, Mrs. Chick and Miss Tox 
were enjoying a social evening. 1864 — Lett. (1880) II. 
214 They want social rest and social recreation for them- 
selves and their families. 


fb. Expressive of or proceeding from sym- 
pathy; sympathetic. Ohs. 

1736 Pope Odyss. xvi. 236 The prince.. Hung round his 
neck, while tears his cheek bedew; Nor less the father 
pour’d a social flood ! 1743 Collins Ode Death Col. Foss 
X '.P"V? er f r ora t . ime l(l0U court’st relief, The Muse shall 
stm, with social grief, Her gentlest promise keep. 

6. + a. United by some common tie. Ohs. 

. * 7*7 Pope Iliad xt. 339 The social shades the same dark 
journey go. *718 Ibid. xvi. ioj 2 Patroclus yields to fear. 
Retires for succour to his social train. 

b. Inclined or disposed to friendly intercourse 
or converse; sociable. 

* 7*9 Pope On General Withers 8 Wilbers, adieu 1 yet not 
with thee remove Thy Martial spirit, or thy Social love 1 
*776 Paine Com. Sense (1791) 55 A few able and social 
sailors will soon instiuci a sufficient number of active land- 
men in the common work of a ship. 1797-1803 S. & Ht, 
Lee Canicrb. T. II. 339 Sir Edwaid was wandering, with- 
out one social bosom to confide a thought to, through.. 
Sicily. _i8i6 Jane Austen Emma ii, His own friendly and 
social disposition. *849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. 1. 168 
Charles came forth from that school with social habits, with 
polite and engaging manners. *878 Miss Braddon Eleanor's 
victoiy 11, He was very happy and social. 

e. Consisting or composed of persons associated 
together in, or for the purpose of, friendly inter- 
course. 

. *849 Macaulay H isi, Eng. vii, II. 934 The contest went on 
in both Houses of Parliament, in every constituent body, 
in every social circle. 1866 Month IV. 54 The social body 
at Baikal was strengthened between 1830 and 1840 by three 
important additions. 189a Photogr. Ann. II. 65a The club 
is strictly a ‘ social 'one. 

0 . Living, or disposed to live, in companies or 
communities ; desirous of enjoying the society or 
companionship of others. 

17*1 Wollaston Relig. Nat. vii. 145 Man is a Social 
creature: that is, a single man, or family, cannot subsist, 
% “* well, alone out of all Society. I744 Harris 'three 
Preat. (1841) 62 Let this then be remembered,., that man 
by nature is truly a social animal. *833 1 rench Provo 6 s 
127 Man not being merely accidentally gregarious, but essen- 
tialiy social. *875 Jowe-it Plato (ed. 2) IV. 279 In the use 
01 tne senses, as in his whole nature, man is a social being. 

. Z°°l' Living together in more or less organ- 

ized communities j belonging to a community of 
this kind. 


1831 Insect f Miscellanies 412/1 Social leaf-mining cater 
pillars. . . Social wasps. 1840 tr. Cuvier’s Anim. Kingd. 591 
The Apian® are either solitary or social in their habits' 
Ibid. 602 1 he terminal subgenus of Social Bees. 1831 
Darwin Ortg. Spec , . iv. (i860) 87 In social animals it [i. e 
naturai selecuon] will adapt the structure of each individua 
nL , , °{ the community. 1874 Car i-entcr Men/. 

Insects' '' 57 Bees, Wasps, Ants, and other Soda 

transf. *864-3 Wood Homes 10. Hands xxi. (*879) 411 
we now come to the Social Habitations and give precedence 
to those which are constructed by Mammalia. 

c. In specific names (see quots. and cf. Soci- 
able a . i b). 

th/o.fnirT ^-J 1 - 459 The Social Rat. .inhabits 
o'®-S\f an 4 esert - ,1801 Shaw Gen. Zool. II, 1. 93 ihe 
Social Mouse is a native of the Caspian deset ts. *8eo R f i 
CiiMAiiNG Hunter's Life S. of 

them [trees] were inhabited by whole colonies of the social 
grosbeak. *869 Galaxy Aug. 173 The sockl.spwiow, 


alias ‘hair-bird’,.. is the smallest of the sparrows. 1884 
Goods Nat. Hist.Aguat. A mm, 11 Globicephalus svineval, 
..also called Black Whale, Social Whale. 

d. Bot. Of plants : Growing in a wild state in 
patches or masses with other members of the 
same species, esp. so as to cover a large area. 

1834 Mrs. Somerville Conncx. Physical Sci. xxvii. 274 
Very few social plants, such as grasses and heaths that cover 
large tracts of lands, are to be found between the tropics. 
1833 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. III. 268 One of the plants 
which the botanist teims social because never found grow- 
ing singly, but always in numbers. 

e. Of ascidians, etc. : Compound. 

i860 Chambers' s Encycl. I. 466/2 In some kinds (Social 
Ascidians), the peduncles of a number of individuals are 
connected by a tubular stein. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. 
Anim. x. 610 In the compound or social Tunicata, many 
ascidiozooids. .aie united by a common test, 

7 . Pertaining, relating, or due to, connected 
with, etc., society as a natural or 01 dinary con- 
dition of human life. 

1739 Butler Serin, Wks. 1874 II. 16 The nature of man 
considered, in his., social capacity leads him to a tight 
behaviour in society., 1731 Johnson Rambler No. 180 r 5 
He that. devotes himself to retired study naturally sinks 
from omission to forgetfulness of social duties. 1796 H. 
Hunter tr. St, -Pune’s Stud. Nat. (1799) II. 411 The social 
teason quickly recals him to personal interest. 1842 Comde 
Digestion Pief. p. xviii, The degree to which its motbid 
derangements undermine health, happiness, and social use- 
fulness. 1873 .M0RLEY Votialie (1886) 10 Pale unshapen 
embryos 0/ social sympathy. 

b. Of life, conditions, institutions, etc. 

Social contract, the mutual agreement which, according 
to Rousseau’s Contrat social (1762), forms the basis of 
human society. 

*736 Butler. Anal. 1. 5 . 28 When we go out of this World, 
we may pass into. .a new Stale of Life and Action.. .And 
this new Slate may naturally.be a social one. 1763 Aken- 
side Pleas, hnag. u. 82 Science herself : on whom the 
wants and cares Of social life depend. 1817 Cobhett Wks. 
XXXII. 109 The old. charge, that we are seeking to pro- 
duce riot and confusion, and to destroy ‘Social Order 'l 
1849-50 Alison Hist. Europe I. iii. § 90. 351 Rousseau’s 
dreams on the social contract. *86* Mill Ut Hit. iii. 46 
Ihe social state is.. so natural, so necessary, and so habitual 
to man. 1868 T, Rogers Pol. Econ. xiv. 183 The condition 
of social life is that different persons should be engaged in 
different pursuits. 

o. Of rank, position, etc., or of persons in respect 
of these. 


1849 Lyell and Visit U.S. II. 316 Enjoying.. an equality 
of social tank. *863 W. C. Baldwin Afr. Hunting xd. 273 
Albert Smith.. says that the colonies are only lefuges for 
destitute social suicides. *869 Freeman Norm. Cong. III. 
78 The rulers of other European stales were ready to teceive 
him as their social peer. 

d. Social evil, prostitution. Also allrib. and 
transf. (quot, 1865). 

5857 { title ). Great Social Evil— Prostitution, the greatest 
of our Social Evils. *863 Sat. Rev. 626/1 The nauseous 
category of social-evil, literature. *863 Slang Did. 239 
Social evil , a name beginning to be applied to street-walkers 
in consequence of the articles in the newspapers being so 
headed, xgo x Contemp. Rev . Mar, 323 Those slums have 
become a pandemonium of drunkenness and the social evil. 
8. Psychol. (See quots.) 

*785 Reid Intel/. Powetsgi The social as well as the soli- 
taiy operations of the mind. *788 — Active Powers v. vi. 
664, 1 call those operations social which necessarily imply 
social intercourse. 


». concerned wnn, inteiesteci in, the constitu- 
tion of society and the problems presented by 
this : a. Of persons. 

*84* C. Bray Philos. Necessity II. 467 A thorough Social 
Reformer. *851 Mayhew Loud. Lab. II. 242/* One of the 
most difficult topics that the social philosopher can deal 
with. 1898 Daily New 12 Oct. 4/4 The Church had always 
been social and humanitarian. 

b. Of sciences, theories, etc, 

R l84I p^‘ Phjlos, Necessity II. 404 Social Reform, 
1845 Polso x Eng, Law in Encycl. Alclrop. II. 802/1 Social 
Jiconomy— Laws which directly consult the health, wealth, 
convenience or comfort of the public, may piopeily be re- 
ferred to this brad. 1846 Lewes Ihogr. Hist. Philos. IV. 
349 I he conception of a social science is due to M. Comte. 

■n l A ? CE ^ompar. P Id/ol.vi. 239 Oui linguistic 1 eseai ches 
wnl be bounded by the limits of social science and social 
arcnatology. 

10 . Social Democrat , a member of a political 
party having socialistic views. 

*877.57. James’s Gaz, 7 Mar. (Cassell), This long period 
of activity has enabled the Social Democrats to found no 
fewer than twenty-five clubs in London, *899 Daily News 
19 July 5/5 "he Clericals did not shrink from concluding 
a regular pact with the Social Demociats. 

11 -. Comb, with other adjs., as social-democratic , 

- political , -religious, 

1890 Gross Gild Merck, 1 , 163 At Barnstaple.. the Gild 
Merchant seems to have been transformed into a social- 
religious gild. *893 W. C. Robinson tr. 'Pen Brink's Hist. 
Eng. Lit. .II. iv. 24 Many influences., worked together to 
produce that social-democratic rising. *809 Daily News 
21 June 4/3 Parliament is at last tired ot social-political 
experiments. 

B. sb, + 1 . A companion, associate. Obs. rare. 

o f& nHCW ^' rav ' x ‘ 4 *® O Socials 1 we’re not ignorant 

2 . A social gathering or party, esp. one held by 
members of a club or association. 

1876 E. W ; Clark Life Japan 124 The women , .keep their 
tongues going as. briskly during the tea-picking as their 
sisters of other climes .. do at their tea-drinking socials. 


*893 The Month Aug. 157 The social given by the ladies of 
the Altar Society was a giand success. 

Socialism (sowjaliz’m). [a. F. socialisme 
(1832), or independently f. Social a. + -isar. See 
also next. 

The early histoiy of the word is somewhat obscure. The 
first use or F. socialisme appears to have been in the Globe 
of 13 Feb. 1832, where it was employed in contrast to per • 
sotmalite. In its model n sense it is variously claimed for 
Letoux or Reybaud, writing within three or four years aftei 
this. A diffeient account, assigning the priority of this 
use to England, is given in the Encycl. Brit. (1887) XXII. 
205 ; according to this the woid originated in 1835 in the 
discussions of a society founded by Robert Owen.] 

1 . A theory or policy ot social organization 
which aims at or advocates the own ei ship and 
control of the means of production, capital, land, 
property, etc., by the community as a whole, and 
their administration or distribution in the in- 
terests of all. 

Freq. with initial capital. 

Christian socialism, a doctrine or theory, promulgated 
about 1850 by F. D. Maui he, C. Kingsley, T, Hughes, and 
others, advocating a. form of sou.di.sm 011 a Christian basis. 

*839 J. Mather {.title), Socialism Exposed : 01 ‘The Book 
of the New Moral World’ Examined. Ibid. App. 22 To 
explain and expose what Robert Owen's Socialism is. 
1840 Quart, Rev. Dec. 1S0 The two great demons in 
moials and politics, Socialism and Chartism. *863 Fawci t r 
Poht. Econ. 11.. I. 181 Socialism, as first pioncmndcd by 
Owen and Fourier, proposed that a society living together 
should share all the wealth produced. 188* Sievi.nson 
Virg. Puc> tsque 89 , 1 do not greatly pride myself on having 
outlived my belief in the fairy tales of Socialism, 

2 . A stale of society in which things are held or 
used in common. 

*879 II. George Progr. ft Pov. vi. !, <1881) 188 We have 
passed out of the socialism of the tribal stale. 

Socialist (soa’Jalisl). [Cf. prec. and F. so- 
cialists (Reybaud, 1835).] 

1 . One who advocates or believes in the theory 
of socialism ; an adherent or supporter of socialism. 

*| 33 ,P?. or Man's Guardian 94 Aug. 275/2 [Letter signed] 
A Socialist. *833 The Ciisis 31 Aug. 276/1 1 he Socialist, 
who preaches of community of goods, abolition of crime, of 
punishment, of magistrates, and of marriage. 1853 W, 

I i.itDAN A utobiog. III. xix. 289 lie was. .a Socialist 111 the 
bust sense of the teim, .1889 Shaw Fabian Ess. . Socialism 
1 o The young Socialist is apt to be catastrophic in his views. 

2 . allrib. or as adj. Of or pertaining to socialists ; 
socialistic s a. Of persons. 

1839 J. Mather Socialism Exposed 23 A socialist lecturer 
expressed his ideas of God. *856 Geo. Eliot Ess. (1B84) 1 14 
T he Socialist party. *887 A t. James’s Gaz. 8 Feb. (Cassell), 

1 be toichlight Socialist procession, 

b. Of ideas, theories, etc. 

1848 W. E. Forster in Reid Life (*888) I. vii. 246 The 
worst of all Socialist plans I have seen is that all have 
within. them.. a damning desire to shirk work. *830 Mac- 
aulay in Trevelyan Life (1883) II. 284 The poem is to the 
last degree Jacobinical, indeed Socialist. 1861 tUustr. 
Bond. N, 17 Aug. *52/1 Working classes.. declare their 
adhesion to the socialist idea. 


(SGujairsiiKj, a. [J. prec. + -1C.J 

1 . Of or pertaining to, characteristic of, socialism ; 
in accordance with the theory of socialism. 

(a) 1848 N. V. Tribune 25 Apr. (Bartlett App.), That we 
have. .profoundly rejoiced in the Revolution itself, and 
more especiaHy in its socialistic aspects and tendencies. 
1863 H. brENCLR Ess. II. 238 And similarly with countless 
socialistic schemes. *863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. 11. i. 104 
V/Vjous socialistic experiments were made by Robert Owen, 
. (?) i8 5 “ Sat. Rev, V J. 639 An elaborate system of sodul- 
JJt'c order. *88a Froudk in Foitn. Rev. CCXXiX. 744 
socialistic equality is pretty and becoming in Utopia. *894 
P or uni Mar. 101 In any socialistic state there will be one 
set of positions which will offer chances of wealth. 

2 . Advocaling or favouring socialism. 

*864 Athenseum 12 Mar. 366/2 Fernando Garrtdo. .ceie- 
brated as a socialistic republican. 1880 McCarthy Own 
l twes 111. 233.Chevalier,..who from having been a member 
of the socialistic sect. .had come to bea practical politician. 
Hence Soclali-stically adv. 

1887 Co-operative News July 657 An amount of savin 4 
which even socialist ically tusposed workmen outzht not to 
disregard. 2892 Mall it, 30 Mar. 6/2 The miners are 
..m no wise socialistically Inclined, he considered. 
Sociality (sJufiayiiti). [ a d. f. socialili (It. 
socialild) or L. socidliias : see Social a. and -m\l 
1 . The state or quality of being social j social 
intercourse or companionship with one’s fellows, 
or the enjoyment oi this. 

a *649 in N. <J- Q. Ser. t. X. 357 Socialilie becorneth the 
person of the grayest man, soe as he neglect not the due 
consideration of time, place, and persons. *658 Pnir.i rrs, 
Sociality, fellowship, company. 1748 Hariley Olsen. 
Man 1, iv. § x. 4 2o Ihe I leasures of Sociality and Mirth. 
*775 Mme. D Ahulay Early Diary (t88o| II, 04 The Dean 
{? * ,? ro *} er y< Sopd humour, and sociality. *8*3 

Scott Quentin D.xn, I he good Lord kissed the wine-cup 
by way of parenthesis, remarking, that sociality became 
Scottish gentlemen, a *88* A. Bakratt Phys. Metempiric 
Fref. p, ix. It was thought that at Oxford be gave many 
hours to whist and innocent sociality. 
o. With pi. A social act or function. 

nf iw B n ‘ In the participated socialities 

?oi;^, K tI t? m K* unUy L 1 £>' down for a brief while my 
solitary bachelorship. *86* Geikis Mem. E. Forbes xiv. 408 
Another winter passed pleasantly away. Not, however, 
rr * soc 0 l f ll Vr < ?’ 115 »“<« and dinners. 189* Black*,. 

rhe of life. .require for their 

satisfactory working a certain amount of ignorance. 
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c. Contrasted with sociability-. Social inter' 
course in its formal or conventional aspect. 

1871 Mrs. H. Wood Red Court Farm ix. 128 Conscious 
of his own deficiency on the scoie of sociality, (not 
sociability) and fashion. 1897 Wesim. Getz, 13 Feb. 2/3 
She must be content with the 1 sociality One hopes it will 
not degenerate into ‘sociability 

2 . The action or fact on the part of individuals 
of forming a society or of associating together; 
the disposition, impulse, or tendency to do this. 

(a) 1775 G. White Sclbome lxvi, There is a wonderful 
spii it of sociality in the brute creation. 1834 M c MuRrtUE 
Cuvier's Arum. Kingd, 429 This_ is precisely the case with, 
the burrowing wasps . . ; their sociality is of no higher order 
than that which exists amongst the inhabitants of the same 
street. 

<J>) 1839 1 . Taylor Theory Another Life (1847) II. 22 The 
basis of .communion or sociality among intelligent oiders. 
1847 Grote Greece it. ix. III. 16 That regulated sociality 
which required the control of individual passion from every 
one. 1899 Fiske Through Nature to God 11. ix. 103 As 
soon as sociality became established, and Nature's supieme 
end became the maintenance of the clan organization. 

3 . Companionship or fellowship in or with 
some thing or person. 

1806 J. Beresford Miseries Hunt. Life I. 5 My only re- 
maining solace,— that of sociality in sorrow and complaint. 
1831 I, Taylor in Edwards Freedom Will Pref. p. xxxvii. 
Fatalism . . takes its place along with the ti uths ofother exact 
sciences and should maintain sociality with them. 1863 
J. G. Murphy Comm., Gen. xxv. x-rr, Wedlock and the 
Sabbath, the fountain-heads of sociality with man and God, 

Socialization (soujabizei-jan). [f. next.] 
The action or fact of socializing or establishing 
upon a socialistic basis. 

1886 Pail Mall G. 22 Sept. 11/2 The socialization of the 
means and instruments for the creation of wealth by the 
workers. 1896 Wextm. Gaz. 18 Sept. 2/2 No one could 
now be found to deny the possibility . .of the socialisation of 
some services. 

Socialize (sJwJataiz), v. [f. Social a. +■ -ize.] 

1 . traits. To render social ; to make fit for living 
in society. 

1828 [see Socializing///. a.]. 1836 Lytion Athens (1837) 
1 . 382 Pisistratus refined the taste and socialized the habits 
of the citizens. 1846 Grote Greece (1862) II. 566 Socialising 
and improving the people. 1899 A llbuit's Syst, Med. VIII. 
254 He [the wrongdoer] is imperfectly socialised. 

2 . To render socialistic in nature; to establish 
or develop according to the theories or principles 
of socialism. 

1846 Worcester, Socialize, .to regulate or conform to 
the principles of_ the Socialists. ,1889 Shaw Fabian Ess. 
Socialism 50 It is the municipalities who have done most 
to ' socialize ’ our industrial life. 1894 Daily Nrws 4 June 
7/1 They would 'socialise as they term it, all the instru- 
ments of production, such as mines, factories, railways, and 
so forth. 

Hence Socialized///, a.; Socializing vbl. sb. 
1848 Hamilton Sabbath , i. 11 Divine worship, among 
socialised men, lequires social agreement. 1887 Pall Mall 
G. 17 Oct. 2/2 The second part.. takes place several years 
later in a rural commune of Socialized England. 1904 Sat. 
Rev. 19 Mar. 353 The preliminary necessary to the complete 
socialising of the state. 

Socializing,///, a. [f. piec.] That social- 
izes or renders social. 

*828 Q. Rev. XXXVIII. 211 The socialising and human- 
ising effects of a liberal commerce with other nations. 1841 
Tati's Mag. VIII. 562 The socializing philosophist will 
change the congregation of battling devils, .into a conclave 
of serenest gods. 1890 H. H. Ellis Criminal vi. 260 Whatever 
educative and socialising influences the prison may possess. 

Socially (sJa -Jali), adv. [f. Social a.] 
tl- Sc. In company. Obs. 1 
1303 Exlr. Aberd. Reg. (1844) I. 43a Thai sale.. pass tua 
and ij togidr socialie. 

f 2 . As a member of a body or society. (.Op- 
posed to severally.) Obs. rare. 

164a Bridge Wound. Consc. Cured 31 The subjects are 
considered two waies: Socially [andl Severally. 1647 
Digges Uulawf. Taking Armsw. 88 Which aic the acts of 
them not as single men, but as united bodies, and considered 
. . socially, not severally. 

3 . In a social manner; sociably. 

axn 63 Shenstone Ess. Wks. 1777 IJ - ”5 Jf the selfish 
passion of the rest preponderate, it would be self-destructive 
in a few individuals to be over-socially disposed. 1810 J. 
Foster in Life «$• Corr.JrB 46) La We read socially a 
great deal. 1850 R. G. Cumming Hunter s Life S. Africa 
(1002) 57/2 These remarkable birds .. construct their nests 
and live socially together under one common roof. 1891 
E. Kinglake Austral, at Home gr They are young 
barristers, doctors, or solicitors, sons of.. socially minded 
slock and share brokers. 

4. In respect of, with regard to, society. 

1871 Smiles Charac. ii. (1876) 59 The result has been 
socially disastrous, 1876 Encycl. ant. . V. ■696/2 The in- 
fluence of Christianity was making itself felt morally, 

S< So*cialness? U> [f- Social «.] Social quality 
or character; = SOCIALITY 1 . 

,727 Bailey (vol. II), Sociableness, Socialness , social 
Temper, Fitness for Conversation. 1843 Pros. Berm. Nat. 
Club II. 41 There is a certainty.. that the disposition to 

K ty $ 

m So'cialr°y. al 'ST. [f. Social a. + -by.] Social 

^vpz'science 14 Feb. 249/1 In the analogy with primitive 
soemtry. 
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So'oialty. ran—" 1 , [f. Social «.] Sociality. 
1848 Bailey Fesius (ed. 3) 210 Others [held].. that war 
and socially Were equal evils, 
t So’Ciate, sb. Obs. Also 5-7 sociat. [ad. 
L. socidt-us : see next] An associate or colleague ; 
a companion or comrade. Also transf. 

a. c 1450 Hist. <;• Ant. Masonry 130 The .Alderman of 
the Towne inwyebe the congregacions ys holden schall he 
felaw and sociat to the master of the congi cgacions. 1382 
SiANYHunsr AEncis 11. (Arb) 36 Deere socials, .. Now let 
vs o n forward. 1621 BRAiHWAir Nat. Emlassie (1877) 109 
Wisdome will haue sociats to frequent her. 1638 — Bar- 
nabccs fnil. r. (1818I 39 Night and day with sociats many 
Drunk I ale both thick and clammy. 

j8. 1523 North Co. Wills (Suttees) 116 To the two sociatcs 
with the prior of Homeby. 1588 Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. 
China 53 He had two sociates for to helpe him. 1640 
Yorke Union Hon., Battles 38 Wyat and his sociates being 
greatly encouraged by this new supply. 1706 De Foe 
Jure Divino xi. 260 At this One Blow, the mighty Sociates 
fell. 1719 — Crusoe u. (Globe) 376 The three new Sociates 
began, it seems, to be weary of the .life they led. 1788 Sir 
B. Booihdy Elegy j mSorvoivs[i-]g6) 41 Beloved retreat..; 
Sociate of joy, when Love and Hope were young. 
SO'Ciate, pa. pple. and ///. a. Obs. exc. arch. 
Also 6 sociat, socyate. [ad. L. socidt-us , pa. 
pple . of socidre.] 

I. fa. pple. Associated with or to some thing or 
person ; joined or united together. 

a. *301 Douglas Pal. Hon. 1. xvt, Tell me this wonder, 
How that 3e wrctchil catiues..Ai sociat with this court 
souerane? 1326 Piter. Perf, (W. de W. 1331) 152 The 
aetyue lyfe is y° lyfe vvherby we be sociat and knytte in 
chari te and loue to our neyghbour. 

/8. 1309 Barclay Shyp ofFolys (1570) 127 In him is iustice 
with pitie sociate. 1334 Whitinton Pul/yes Offices 1. (1540) 
70 Eloquence wynneth and accompany eth those with whome 
we be famylier socyate. 1893 F. Tiiomfson Sister Songs 
60 But you must be Bound and sociate to me. 
f 2 . ///. a. Associated, joint. Obs.~ x 
1706 De Foe Jure Divino 11. 1 1 Belus and Nimrod, . . Who 
made, the patriarchal power comply, And sociate Rule 
submit to Monarchy. 

t So ciate, v. Obs. [f. L. sociat -, ppi. stem of 
socidre to unite, combine, etc., f. sociits companion.] 

1 . hans. To associate, join, or unite together; 
to form into a society or association. 

a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Citron. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 112 
Of him quhome he persewit maist cruel lie,, .sociatit witht 
the commone euemeis of Lhcrealme. 1648-9 Eikon Bos. go 
That Government being necessary for the Chinches well- 
being when multiplied and sociated. 1634 Gayton Pleas. 
Notes iv. viii. 220 O let thy Joines so fruitfull be To sociate 
all Monarchy. 

2 . intr. To associate, mix, or keep company 
with others. 

1633 Shelford Five Disc. ii. 38 One sort will not sociate 
with the rest of their neighbours in the house of God. 1684 
Bunyan Pilgr. xx, 44 They seem, .above all others to desire 
to sociate with, and to he in their Company. 17x9 De Foe 
Crusoe n. (Globe) 359 They would be very willing to assist 
and sociate with them. 

b. To combine or league together, rare. 

1688 Holme Armoury m. 203/3 A Gild or Fraternity of 
Brotheis and Sisters., are a kind of Religious Laity that 
Societ [f/c] together. 

t Sociation. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. soetdtio 
(cf. older F. sociation), or f. Sociate v. after 
association .] Association, conjunction, union. 

x68x H. More in Glanvil Sadducismus Postscr. x. (1726) xa 
Tn vertueof either an express or implicit Sociation or Con- 
federacy with some Evil Spirit, a 1716 South Serin. (1744) 
XI. 6 Upon the sociation of the soul with the body. 

Sociative (sdh’Ji&iv), a. Gram. [ad. F. soci- 
a/if, -ive : see Sociate v. and -ive.] Denoting or 
expressing association. 

1871 Kennedy Public Sch. Lat. Gram. 437 Ft om this habit 
of connexion by Relatives, appears to have arisen the use of 
quod before many Conjunctions as a merely Sociative Par- 
ticle. 1888 — Revised Lat. Primer § 232 This [the Abla- 
tive of Association] includes the uses of an old case called 
the Sociative Case, expressing the circumstances associated 
with the Subject or the action of the Sentence. 

absol. 1886 Trans. Ainer. Philol. Assoc, XVII. 79 The 
pure dative, the locative, and the instiumental (including 
the sociative). 

t So cie, v. Obs. Also 5 sooy-. [ad. OF. socier, 
ad. L. socidre ; see SocrATE v.] irons. To asso- 
ciate, ally, or join (a person or persons) to (another 
or others), esp. for some common purpose. 

1387TREVISA Higden (Rolls) IT. 267 Hym slowh Cyrus 
i-socied to his eme Darius. Ibid, VI 1 1 . 333 pere he [king 
Edward] socied to hym \>e emperour Bevarrus. c xiz$St. 
Mary of Oignies 11. vii. in Anglia VIII. 170/x Vnwhile 
receyued worshypfully of J>e senate of holy apostils, opere- 
while socyed to setes ofaungels. 1447 Bokenham Scyniys 
(Roxb.) 08 To Coleyn ful fast he gan hym hye Ana socyid 
hym to that holy cumpanye. 

b. To join or bind (things) together. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. xix. cxxxi. fi 495 ) 94 * All 
the lymmes of the body ben socied togyder by vertue 
ofArmenye, _ „ . , 

Soci'etal, a. [f. Sooiet-y + -al.] Societary; 
social. r m 

1903 A. G. Keller Queries in Ethnography 33 The 
Societal System. , , _ 

Societarian (s«»i|ete®*rian), a. and sb. [f. 
Sooiet-y, after other words in -anan. Cf. F. 
sociilaire . ] 

A. adj, Societary; socialistic. 
j8zz Lamb Elia 1. Compl. Decay of Beggars, The all- 


sweeping besom of societarian reformation. Ibid., The., 
caprice. of any feilow-creatuie, or set of fellow cieatures, 
parochial or societarian. a 1849 H. Coleridge Ess. (1B51) 
II. xg_He could have no sympathy with utilitarian liberaux 
or societarian philanthropists. 1900 Speaker 3 Feb. 476 The 
return to Greek societal ian ideas is now a commonplace. 

B. sb. 1 . One who believes in or advocates 
some form of socialism ; a socialist. 

1842 Nonconformist II. 809 Vour communitai ians, or socie- 
tariansof modern days ax 866 J. Groie Exam. Utdit. 
Philos, iv. (1870) 62, I should myself be inclined rather to 
call Mr. Mill a societarian, if we must have new and 
sectarian woids, than an utilitarian. 

2 . One who moves in or is a member of fash- 
ionable society. 

i8gx Boston (Mass.) Jmi. 2 Jan. 2/3 1 Societarinns * is 
a new teim for the fashionable four hundred. 1893 Corah, 
Mag. Sept. 246 Second to none 111 that varied knowledge 
»equired nowadays of the successful societanan. 

Hence Societa'xianism. 

a 1 866 J. Grote Exam. Utiht Philos, iv. (1870) 71 What 
I have called his [Mill’s] ‘sotietarianism’ would have been 
superfluous. 

fSooretary, sb. Obs.~ x [Cf. next.] An 
associate. 

1632 Urquhart f excel Wks. (1834) 258 These four eminent 
Scots 1 have put together, because they were societaries by 
the name of Jesus, vulgarly called Jesuits. 

Societary (snsai'etari), a. [f. Societ-y + -aey.] 
Of, pertaining to, concerned or dealing with, 
society or social conditions ; social. 

1847 Tail's Mag. XIV. 267 Small fatms would also be 
a return to something like Patriaichalism, a past societary 
state. 1883 L. Olifhant Sympnevmata 187 It should not 
be matter foi suiprise that just and truer order has so lately 
begun to show itself on the field of societary life. 1886 T. 
Frost Country Journalist v. (1888) 57 Men.. disposed to 
study societary science. 

Soci’etism. [f. Sooiet-y + -ism.] Combina- 
tion in a society or societies. 

1894 Daily Nexus 26 Dec. 3/6 It was a real grievance 
which hatched secret societism in Ireland. 1896 Bibliotheca 
Sana July 345 As the perversion of individualism is 
anarchism, so would the perversion of societism appear to 
be socialism or collectivism. 

Society (spssi-eti). Also 6 societe(e,societye, 
6-7 -tie, 7 socyetye, sosiety. [ad. OF. *Societe 
(mod.F. soci did, — It. socieih, Sp. sociedad, Pg. 
sociedade), ad. L. socielas, f. socins companion, etc.] 
I. 1 . Association with one's fellow men, esp. 
in a friendly or intimate manner ; companionship 
or fellowship. Also rarely of animals (quot. 1774). 

1351 Elyot Gov. (1834) 173 Society, without which man’s 
life is unpleasant and full of anguish. 1381 W. Stafford 
Exam. Compl. ii. (1876J 49 To the intent men may knowe 
that they haue neede one of anothers helpe, and thereby 
lone and societie to growe among all men the mote. 1621 
in Foster Eng. Factories Ind. (1906) 505 Till now wee have 
not had to doe with them in matter of moment, but in 
frendly sosiety. 1638 T, Wall Chat ait. Enemies CJi. 39 
It is separation . that makes them void of Christian society, 
and common Morality. 1736 Butler Anal. 1. v. 121 Want 
of everything of this kind.. would Tender a nmn as un- 
capable of Society, as want of language would. 1774G0LDSM. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 133 As Nature has formed the rapacious 
class for war, so she seems equally to have fitted these 
for peace, rest, and society. 1861^ Mill Utilit, iii. 47 
Society between equals can only exist on the understand- 
ing that the interests of all are to be xegai ded equally. 

b. With possessive pronoun or genitive. 

1388 Sit aks. L. L. L. iv. ii. 166, I do dine to day at the 
fathers ofa ceitaine Pupillof mine. . . I beseech your Societie. 
1663 S. Patrick Parab. Pilgr. (1687) 33 It is a thousand to 
one but they will find the means.. to insinuate themselves 
into their society again. 1779 Mirror No. 64 , 1 had fancied 
that . . the want of their society had deprived us of the ease 
and gaiety of discourse s8z8 Scott F, M. Perth xxxii, 
Forced on each other’s society, the two desolate women 
became companions, if not friends. x868 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. (1877) II. 473 A holy anchorite, who had been for 
forty years cut off from the society of men. 

c. Association or intercourse with or between 
persons, etc. Also fig. 

15 63 Foxe A. $M. 973/2 The societie betwixt Christ & 
vs, is promised to them that take bread and wyne. c x6xo 
Women Saints ir There was such friendship, socierie, and 
familiarity betweene the Religious of that contrie and 
England, that [etc.} 166a Stillingfl. Orig. baa sc lit. ii. 

§ s An Island, wheie bemay have no society with mankind. 
1690 Locke Govt, n, ii. Wks. 1727 II. 162 One of those wild 
savage Beasts, with whom Men can have no Society nor 
Security. 1803 M. Cutler in Life , etc. (1888) II. 119 The 
members who are there are not willing to acknowledge they 
have any society with him. i83t Scott Cast. Dang, xvii, 
You wifi.. best fulfil the intentions of those by whose 
orders you act, by holding no society with me whatever, 
otherwise than is necessary. 

d. With a and pi. An instance of association 
or companionship with others, rare, 

1398 Shaks. Merry IV. nr. iv. 9 Other barres he laves be- 
fore me, My Riots past, my wjide Societies. 1780 Mirror 
No. 71, Renouncing a society in which the sectet admoni- 
tions of his heart frequently told him he could not continue. 

e. concr. Persons with whom one has, or may 
have, companionship or intercourse. Also iransf. 
of plants, f In early use also with poss. pronouns 
or article. 

In some instances the abstract sense is also implied. 

1603 Shaks. Macb. in. iv. 3 Our selfe will mingle with 
Society, And play the humble Host. 16x3 Purchas Pil- 
grimage (1614) 411 None are so readle to blame men 
therein as their Societie. 1696 Caldwell P. (Maitland Cl.) 



SOCIETY. 

I. 171, I lodged.. att the s pigeons, where I had a most 
desyreable societie. 1719 De Foe Crusoe I. 292 Having 
now Society enough, and our Number being sufficient to 
put us out of Fear of the Savages. 1759 Mills tr. Du- 
hamel's Hitsb, 11. ii, (1762) 260 Wheat and othei plants love 
society. 1816 Jane Austen Emma iii, Mr. Woodhouse 
was fond of society... He liked very much to have his 
friends, come and see him. 1833 Reads Chr. Johnstone 256 
They have plenty of society, real society. 187a Ruskin 
Fors Clav , 14 For all society he had two friends. 

2. The state or condition of living in associa- 
tion, company, or intercourse with others of the 
same species ; the system or mode of life adopted 
by a body of individuals for the purpose of 
harmonious co-existence or for mutual benefit, de- 
fence, etc. : a. In reference to man. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) A vj b, Long it was ere that 
manneknewehymself,..so that all thynges waxed sauage, 
the yearth vntilled, societie neglected. 1599 Mirrour of 
Policie 120 Societie is an assemblie and consent of many in 
one. 1642 Charles I Declaration. 12 Aug. 23 Against the 
Laws of Society and civill Conversation. 1650 Bulwgr 
Anthropomet 172 A due reverence in the first place towards 
God . . , then towards Society wherein we live. 1744 Ha rris 
Three Treat. (1841) 62 We are fitted with powers and 
dispositions which have only relation to society, and which, 
out of society, can nowhere else be exeicised. 1782 V. Knox 
Ess. xvi. (1819) 1. 93 Is not this system [Christianity], whether 
well or ill founded, friendly to society? 1835 1. Taylor 
Spir. Despot, ii. 58 The inestimable advantages of living m 
society are unavoidably burdened with some partial evils. 
a i86z Buckle Misc. Whs. I. 5 In the earliest stages of 
society there are many arts, but no sciences. 

b. In reference to certain animals, insects, etc. 
1794 S. Williams Hist. Vermont (1809) 1. 1x4 The society 
ofbeaveis seems to be regulaled and governed, altogether 
by natural dispositions, and laws. 1826 Samouxlle Direct. 
Collect , Insects <$ Crust. 39 Wasps, like bees, live in society. 
1834 M'Murtrie Cuvier's Anim. King’d. 390 Its larva 
lives on the same trees, and frequently in society. 

3. The aggregate of persons living together in 
a more or less ordered community. 

1639 N. N. tr. Dn Bosq's Compl. Woman 1. 17 Wheie as 
then was no other sinne in society then lying, a genuine 
playne-.se. .were enough. 1678 Cudworth Intel!. Syst. 1. iv. 
431 In doing one action after another, tending to a Common 
Good, or the good of Humane Society. *749 Lady Lux- 
borough Let. to Shenstone 24 June, You may be busied to 
the benefit of society without stirring fiom your seat. 1782 
Priestley Corrupt. Chr. 1. 1. 5 In few cases has the peace 
of society been so much disturbed. 1841 Nonconformist I. 
281 The principles by which the aristocracy have gained. . 
their Sindbad seat on the shoulders of society. 1873 Ham er- 
ton Intell. Life vi. i. 195 Society has only one law, and that 
is custom. 

b. Wilt defining or limiting adj. ; esp. good 
society (cf. next). 

1779 Mirror No. 13, The varied objects which present 
themselves in cultivated society. 1816 J. Scorr Vis. Paris 
(ed. 5) is 1 The wars of the period, repressed to a most 
deploiable degree, what is properly under stood by good 
society. i8sg Thackeray Virgin, xliii, There were mas- 
querades and ridottos frequented by all the fine Society. 
1893 Kate Sanborn Truth/. Woman S. California 40 In 
regard to society, I find that the ‘ best society"* is much the 
same all over the civilized world. 

c. The aggiegate of leisured, cultured, or fash- 
ionable persons regaided as forming a distinct 
class or body in a community; esp. those persons 
collectively who are recognized as taking part in 
fashionable life, social functions, entertainments, 
etc. Also with a and the. 

(a) 1823 Byron Juattxm. xcv, Society is now one polish’d 
horde, Foun’d of two mighty tribes, the Bores ana Bored. 
1846 Mrs. Gore Engl. Char. 15 The press gossips for 
society, because society makes no secret of its love of gos- 
siping. 1836 Merivale Rom. Emp. xli. (1871) V. 124 Ovid 
is eminently the poet of society. 1893 Grant Allen Scally- 
wag 1. 6 Who is Mr. Gascoyne, and who is Mr. Thistleton ? 
. . Are they in society? 

_ ifi) 1840 Thackeray Barber Cox Feb., The paragraphs 
in the papers about Mr. Coxe Coxe..had an effect in a 
wonderfully short space of time, and we began to get a 
veiy pretty society about us. 1842 Lover Handy Andy 
xxi, Intelligence and courtesy in the one sex, and gentle, 
ness and natural grace in the other, making a society not to 
be ridiculed in the mass. 

(r) 1848 Thackerav Van. Fair lxii, The performance 
over, the young fellows lounged about the iobbies, and we 
saw the society take its departure. 
cL Personified. 

*784 Cowper Task iv. 498 Till at last Society. .Shakes her 
encumber’d lap, and casts them out. 1831 Carlyle Sort. 
Res. 1. vi, A huge.. Apron, wherein Society works (uneasily 
enough). 1877 * Rita ’ Vivienne r. i, Society shrugged its 
shouldeis. 1879 Daily Telegr. 15 May, He sinks, smiling, 
into the arms of Society, and Society, .eats him up. 

II. +4. The fact or condition of taking part 
with others or another in some thing or action ; 
paiticipation. Ohs. 

*S3f More Treat. Passion Wks. 1333/1 The societie of 
s/UHtes in the mistical body of Christ. 1360 Daus tr. 
Sieidanes Comm. xz6 Foi the kynges societie and conjunc- 
tion., they yelde < him harty thankes. Ibid. 218 Who hath 
perswaded thehisshop of Rome and the French king to the 
owiietie of this war. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage iv. iii. I. 
298 Pacorus being received into Societie of the Kingdome 
with his father. 1738 Ann. Reg. 16 The Prussians, . . inspired 
Austr^iT^ 0 ^ an S er 'with their King, . .totally defeated the 

t b. A sharing or use in common. Obs~ l 
*«* Temple Hist. Eng, 14 One Custom there was among 
the Brjtams which seems peculiar to themselves, . .which 
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was a Society of Wives among certain numbers, and by 
common consent. 

•j- 5. The fact or condition of being connected or 
related; connexion, relationship; union or alli- 
ance; affinity. Ohs. 

a. Const, with or between (some thing or person). 

(a) 1341 R. Copland Galyen's Terap. 2 B iv, The sayd 
indication hath no maner of societe with the cause prymy- 
tyfe. 1361 Daus Ballinger on Apoc. (1573) *93 He h at h tae 
number of the name of the beast, which hath a societie 
wyth the beast, which societie that number bewrayeth or 
sheweth. 1610 Barrougk Meth. Physick in. xxv. (1639) *43 
Theveine in the right arme. .having society with the veine 
which is called Vena cava. 1707 Curios, in Hush. 4 - Gard, 
231 The universal Spirit is Water,, .the Society of the Water 
with the Sun produces Animals, Vegetables and Minerals. 

(b) 1601 Holland Pliny 1. 5 There is not. .so great societie 
betweene heauen and vs, as [etc.]._ 1620 Venner ViaRecta 
ixo There is so great societie betwixt it and the heart. 

f b. Const, of or in (something). 

1362 Cooper Attsw. Priv. Masse (1850) 150 You allege a 
perpetual society of the body and blood, which ye call Con- 
comitantiam. x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. 16 1 f no writer 
had recorded, that we Englishmen are descended from Gor- 
manes,.. the society of their tongues would easily confiime 
the same. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. it. i. (1650) 43 
This is a fallacy of Equivocation, from a society in name 
inferring an Identity in nature. 1S68 Culpepper & Cole 
Barthol. Anat. it. iii. 90 The Consent of Vicinity makes 
nothing to the purpose, ..nor society in the same Office. 
177% Ann. Reg. 11. 23/2 By long society in party, the senti- 
ments of these men in politics had come to be the same, 
f 6. The state or condition of being politically 
confederated or allied ; confederation. Ohs. 

a 1348 Hall Chron. , Hen. VII, 25 b, To exhot te and requyre 
the Synge of Englande, to entie nys company and societee 
in aimes. 1579 J, Stuubes Gaping • Gulf B vij b, Absoluing 
our neyghbour kinges of any auncient leage or late oth of 
societie. 1623 Bingham Hist, Xenophon 87 You haue now 
an opportunity presented vnto you . . by entring into societie 
of war with vs, to he reuenged. 1663 Manley Low C. Wars 
974 Many Kings, Princes, and Nations, began to respect the 
Society and Alliance of Holland. 

+ b. A political alliance, league, or compact. 
x6oo Holland Livy xxtii. 472 A league and societie was 
concluded betweene Philip the King of the Macedonians 
and Anniball. 1606 — Suetonius 8 Hee entred likewise into 
a Societie with them both, vpon this conti act, That [etc.]. 
i*7. Partnership or combination in or with re- 
spect to business or some commercial transaction. 

x 369 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 6B1 The said Johnne 
entent in societie with the said abbot. 1374 Ibid, II. 313 
Not Iceping societie in the furtheiing and furnissing of 
money. .as the pattinaris. .sail appoint. 1392 West 1st Pt. 
Symbol. § 26 Societie is a contract by consent about a thing 
to be had and used in common on both sides. 1630 Bounds 
Publ. Obed. (ed. 2) 10 Partner-ship or Society (as the Civill 
Law cals it). 

+b. Co-operation; assistance. Obs.~ x 
1386 W, Webre Eng. Poeirie (Arb.) 34 As for him which 
..is addicted without society, by bis continuall labouie, to 
profit this nation. 

III. 8. A number of persons associated to- 
gether by some common interest or purpose, 
united by a common vow, holding the same belief 
or opinion, following the same trade or profession, 
etc. ; an association. 

a 1348 Hall Chron,, Hen. VII, 28 b, The societe of saynct 
George vulgarely called the order of the garter. 1381 Allen 
Apol. 29 b, The Seminary of the Romane Clergie,and other 
Colleges of the most famous Societie of the name of Iesus. 
xSxa Woodall Snrg. Mate Pref., Wks. (1633) 12 It Hatli 
divers, wayes brought advantage and good to the whole 
Societie of Surgeons. 1637 Decree of Star Chamb. cone. 
Printing P g The Company or Society of Stationers, a 1720 
Sevvel Hist. Quakers (1795) I. p. xti, Others of the same 
Society have not looked upon this as a pattern to imitate. 
1741 Wesley Wks. (1872) 1. 301, 1 read over the names of 
the United Society. 1783 in Beatson Pol. Index (1788) II. 
292 A Society or Brotherhood, to he called Knights of the 
illustrious Order of St. Patrick. 1832 Scott Redgauntlet 
let. vii. note, An old lady of the Society of Friends. 1867 
■Ruskin Time Tide i, § 3 AH bankers should be members 
of a great national body, answerable as a society for all 
deposits. 2877 Mozlcy Univ. Scrm. iv. 77 The Church is 
undoubtedly m its design a spiritual society, but it is also a 
society of this world as well. 

"b. A corporate body of persons having a de- 
finite place of residence. 

1588-9 Act 31 Elis, c.6 § r Colledges, Churches Collegiat, 
Churches Cathedrall, Scoles, Hospitalls, Halles, and other 
like Societies. 1647 Clarendon Hist, Reb . 1. § 96 In the 
Society of the Inner Temple, his son made a notable pro- 
gress. . 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II, g8 A society of 
Benedictine monks was lodged in Saint James’s Palace. 
Ibid. viii. 283 The society consisted of a president, of forty 
fellows, of thirty scholars [etc.]. 

8 . A collection of individuals composing a com- 
munity or living under the same organization or 
government. 

a 1577 Sir T. Smith Comtmv. Eng. i. x. (1584) 10 A com- 
mo P w ’r a ‘ t h ,s called a society or common doing of a multi- 
tude of free men. 1639 Heywood London's Peaceable Est. 
Wks. 1874 V. 358 Greeneland, Muscovy, and Turkey, of 
which three noble societies you are at this present govemour. 
1690 Locke Govt. it. vii. Wks. 1727 II. 182 No Political So- 
ciety can be, nor subsist without having in itself the Power 
to preseive the Property ..of all those of that Society. 1770 
Langhornb Plutarch (1851) I, 393/2 Every society has 
more to apprehend from its needy members than from the 
rich. 1805 Wordsw. Prelude xt. 394 Them is One great 
society alone on earth : The noble Living and the noble 
Dead. 187a Morley Voltaire (1886) 3 The Calvinism which 
tn so many important societies displaced it (Catholicism). 


SOCIETY. 

b. In more limited sense: A company; a small 
party. Now rare or Ohs. 

1390 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 16 b, Harquebuzieis 
.. being .. aduanced and letired with some societies, or 
Cameradas of loose shot, are of good effect. 1607 Hiiaks. 
Timm iv. iii. 21 Therefore be abhorr’d, All Feasts, Societies, 
and Throngs of men. 1637 Milton Lycidas 179 There 
entertain him all the Saints above, In solemn ti oops, and 
sweet Societies. 1662 J. Davies tr. Qlearius' Voy. Amo. 
203 We . .entred into a little society among our selves, and . . 
went all together in a Company. *7*3 Dn Foe iViy. r. 
World so This was not a Business that admitted giving 
them (i. e. mutineers] Time to club and Cabal together, amt 
form other Societies or Combinations. *777 W. Uai.hvmi'I.i: 
Trent. Spain fy Portugal xv, Tim company.. making little 
societies of conversation till towaid-. eleven o'clock. 
fig. 1394 Selimtis (Temple ClO^gS^ We will have hog s 
cheek, and a dish of tripes, and a society of puddings..: a 
society of puddings? did you mark that well-used metaphor ? 

10. a, A number of persons united together for 
the purpose of promoting some branch of study or 
research by means of meetings, publications, etc, 

1663 Phil. Trans, I. t 6 Printed with Licence, Ity Joint 
Marlyn, and James Allestry, Printers to the Royal Siui mtv. 
a 1680 Butlsr Rent. (1739) I. x A I.eariTd Society of laic. • 
Agree’d upon a Summer\s Night To search the Moon by 
her own light. 1763 Museum Rust, I. 71 A I,etter..finm 
a Member of the Society for encouraging Ails, Kc. *796 

H. Hunter tr. St. -Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) III. 73 « A 
Society of intelligent Englishmen was formed at Loudon . . , 
the object of which was to prosecute scientific rescan h. 
1827 Scott Chron. Canongate ti, An edition, limited act aid- 
ing to the rule*, of that erudite Society [ac. the Baiui.it y up 
C lub]. 1844 Maiti anu Dark Ages 386 At the time when 
tins suggestion was made, the English Historical Sotiety 
was just being formed. X900 1.. H uxu:v Lift II uxley 1 1903) 

11. i. 4 He became President of the Geological Society 111 
1872. 

"b. A number of persons meeting together, esp. 
for the purpose of discussion or debate, conviviality 
or sociability. 

1673 Humours Town 32 You take a wrong notion of our 
Societies from them ; here we have always a numerous Club. 
1739 Johnson Idler No. 48 1*9 He always runs to a div 
puling society. 1777 Cowper Lett. Wks. (1876) 36 He did 
not belong to our Thursday society. 1848 Thackeray I 'an- 
Fair xlvi, He never would sit down before Scdley at the 
club even, nor would lie have that gentleman’s character 
abused by any member of the society. . 1898 Daily Telegr. 
6 Tan. 9/6 The association for debating all unforliiddi n 
subjects which . . was knoxgn as ‘ The Society ’. 

C. If.S. =C0NCItKUATJ0N sfi, J. 

1828-32 Webster s.v., In Connecticut, a number of families 
united and incorporated for the purpose of supporting puli, 
lie woiship, is called an ecclesiastical society, 1889 Mary 
E. Wilkins./! Far-away Melody (1891) 257 More people went 
into the Baptist Church, whose Society was much the larger 
of the two. 1898 Wesim. Gat. 4 Nov. 4/2 The unit of the 
sect [the Methodists] is ‘ die Society ’—composed practically 
of the communicants attending a particular church, 
d. A commercial company or association. 

1890 Daily News 13 Nov. 7/1 The Investors Protection 
Society.. .The society was formed to protect investors and 
others by advising geneially free of charge, 
f 11. A meeting or gathering. Ohs. 

1712 in \V. S. Perry Hist. Coll. Am. Col. Ch. 1. 19?, I can’t 
attend the Society as I would very gladly do. 174* -3 
Wesley Extr. Jtul. (1749) x8 At the society which follow’d, 
many cried after God. 

IV. 12. allrib, and Comb. a. With reference 
to religious bodies, as sot iety-communion, meeting, 
men, people, -room, etc. 

1685 W. Smith in Biogr. Presbyt. (1827) If. 83 [They 
would] rejoice with all such as are joined in this Society- 
Commumon. 1721 Wodrow Hist, Stiff. Ch. Stoll, (1831) 
IV. 4 62/2 This year [1688], I find. .that the society people 
made a large collection of money for the relief of several of 
their number. 1723 P. Walker in Biogr. Presbyt . (1827) 

I. 160 The. .keeping up of Society-meetings for Prayer and 
Conference. 1744 Wesley Wks. (1872) VIII. 38 The cn- 
larging the society-room to near thiice its first bigness, 
i8zB Irving Last Days 37 These texts of Scripture., will 
enable you to confute a whole platfoim of society orators, 
1870 Burton Hist. Scot. VII. 520 The Sanquhanans took 
also the name of 1 Society men , as being distributed in 
‘select societies united in geneial correspondence*. 

b. With reference to cultured or fashionable 
society, as society journal, lodging, man, paper, dig. 

1693 Wood Life 13 June, Peter Wood,, .put aside, as ’mas 
then said, because he was too precise and religious amt 
therefore not fit to make a societie man. 1722 1 )e Foi. Col. 
Jacks, He began to have clothes on his back, to lease the 
ash-hole, having gotten a society lodging. 18*5 C. West* 
macott Eng. Spy 1. 106 Society Whigs and society Tories. 
1848 Thackeray Van. Fair a , ‘The bent’ foreigners (as 
the phrase is in our noble and admuabje society slang), 
i868 Sala Lamb's Wks. I. p xhi, Hook, uith whom society- 
seeking was a vocation and a passion. 1885 Chttr.k Times 
12 June 151 As one of the * Society ’ papers suggested in its 
disgraceful cartoon. 1886 I or In. Rev. Apr. sox If society- 
haunting afforded the necessary relaxation. 

c. With reference to societies instituted for 
special purposes, as society goods, man , member- 
ship, room, secretary , etc.; society band, bouse 
(see quots. 18 SS). 

1765-8 Erskine Inst. Law Seat. nr. iii. § 27 He is., in- 
ll i- • upon the division of the society-goods, to.. a share. 
x86x Mayhew Land, Lab. III. 221 Tire Cabinet-makers., 
consist, like all other operatives, of two distinct classes, 
that is to say, of society and non-society men- *888 J acobi 
i p rtnters Vocab, 128 Society hands, those belonging to and 
working under the rules of a trade society, Ibtd., Sotiety 
j houses, establishments conforming to the rules ana paying 
j the recognized scale price for work- *89* Pketogr. Ann. 
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SOCK. 


SOCIETYISH. 


II. 809 Societyrooms, available upon production of a society 
membership ticket, or an introduction from a society 
secretai y. 

Hence Soci'etyish, Soei*etyless adjs. 

1788 Mme. D’Arblay Diary 23 Oct., Societyless, and book, 
less, and viewless as I am. 1863 Wilukrforce Sp. Missions 
(1874) 4 The tendency of all that is to cultivate party feeling 
within the Church . .and so by degrees to become one-sided, 
or what I may call societyish. 

Socinian (sosrnian), sb. and a. [acT. mod.L. 
Socinian-us, f. Socinus, Latinized form of the 
Italian surname Soz(z)ini. Cf. F. Socinien.] 

A. sb. One of a sect founded by Lselius and 
Faustus Socinus, two Italian theologians of the 
1 6th century, who denied the divinity of Christ. 

164s E. Fagot Heresiogr. Ep. Ded. (ed. 2) B 3, We have 
also Socinians, who teach that Christ dyed not to satisfie 
for our sins. i6st Baxter Inf. Bctpt. 177 The Socinians 
say that. .the Doctrine of the Tnnity is of Antichrist. 
1673 Milton True Relig. Wks. 1831 V. 410 The Allan and 
Socmian aie charg’d to dispute against the Trinity. 1733 
Neal Hist. Punt. II. 99 He died a professed Socinian. 
*810 Crabbe Botough iv. 258 True Independents: while 
they Calvin hate, They heed as little what Socinians state, 
1866 Liddon Bampton Led. i. (1875) 15 Socinians.. assert 
that Jesus Christ is merely man. 

Comb. i6g8 F. B. Free but lftodest Censure 31 It is very 
invidious to go a Socinian-hunting. 

B. adj. Pertaining to the Socinians or their creed. 
1694 {title), A Brief Account of the Socinian Trinity', a 1704 

T. Crown Dial. Dead Wks. 1711 IV. 70 All the Socinian 
Treatises that stole into the World. 1794 Hurd Li/e Bp. 
Warburton 1x9 Next to infidels professed, thei e was no set 
of wi iters he treated with less ceiemony, than the Socinian. 
1842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 119/2 This measure, .was followed 
by the abolition of the two remaining Socinian schools. 
*865 Pusev Truth Ch . Eng. 13 The infidel or Socinian 
press in England. 

Soci'nianism. [f. prec. h -ISM. So F. Socin- 
ian is me. ~\ The doctrines or special views of the 
Socinians. 

1643 F. Cheynell {title). Rise, Giowth, and Danger of 
Soctnianisme. 1645 E. Pagitt Heresiogr. (ed. 2) 123 For 
Socinianisme is a compound of many pernicious and anti- 
quitated heresies. 1733 Neal Hist. Punt. II. 375 The 
Convocation . .had condemned Socinianism in general. 18x9 
Bei.sham Parr's Wks. (1828) VIII 135 It differed almost 
as much from Socinianism as it did from Athann-uamsm it- 
self. 1865 Pusuy Truth Ch. Eng. it The Rationalism in 
Germany, the Socinianism of Geneva. 

Socinianistic, a. [f. Socinian sb. or a.] Of 
a Socinian character. 

1884 Advance (Chicago) 14 Feb., An icy Socinianistic 
form of theism. 


Socrnianize, v. [f. Socinian sb. or a.] 

1 . intr. To adopt or express Socinian views. 

1671 Gumble Life Monck Pief. 7 He that doth not 

Soctnianize in denying the Christian Religion. 

2 . trans. To imbue with. Socinian doctrines; to 
make conformable to Socinianism. 

1693 Locke Find. Reas. Christ 13 He would no doubt 
have found them all over Socinianized. 01704 T. Brown 
Two Oxford Scholars Wks. 1730 I. 4 If I am ever so 
little.. Socinianis'd. 1797 Monthly Rev. XXIII. 560 Who 
are supposed to reject the Old and to socinianize the New 
Testament. 1842 Blac/rw. Mag. LI. 166 This made the 
clandestine plan to Socinianize the church moie easy. 
Hence Socrnianized, Soeimianizing ppl. adjs. 
1652 Sparke Prim. Devot, (1663) 393 Socinianized grand- 
children of Anius. 165s J. Owen Find. Evang. Wks. 
1853 XII. 194 The rest of the Socinianizing Arminians. 
1793 Monthly Rev. XII. 82 The Socinianizing divines, who 
are the majoiity. 1831 W. H. Goold in J. Oweiis Wks. II. 
276 A confused mass of Socinianized Arminiamsm. 

+ So-ciniam. Obs .- 1 = Socinianism. 

1643 E. Pagitt Heresiogr. (ed. 2) 122 Socinisme or 
Socinpjanisme hath its name from Lselius Socinus. 
Socio- (sou jD), combining form (on Gieelc ana- 
logies) of L. socius companion, associate, etc. 

■f 1 . Denoting ‘ fellow- Obs .— 1 
1636 Hew Almanac (ed. 2) 7 His socio-forger. 

2 . Used as the first element in a number, of 
hybrid formations (suggested by Sociology ) haying 
reference to the constitution, study, etc., of society, 
as Sooio’oracy, government by society as a 
whole. So’ciocrat, one who believes in sociocracy. 
Sooioora'tio a., pertaining to, of the nature of, 
sociocracy. Sociolatrjt, the service of society. 
Socio -phagfous a., preying upon society or certain 
parts of it. Socioata'tio a., tending to preserve 
a balance in society. 

Various other formations, as sociogenetic, - geny , -nomic, 
■nomy, have also been recently used or suggested. m 
1858 R. Congreve tr. Comte's Catal. Pos. Relig. xul 401 
Feudalism combined both. ., so as to constitute an antici- 
pation of the final ‘sociocracy, 1887 Pall Mall G.i 5 June 3 
An idea which in its germ, sociocracy borrows from theo- 
cracy. 1887 Women's Union 7 ml. 15 Dec. 94 A School of 
*Sociocrats which held that Communism was impossible 
because gradations of rank were indestructible. 1887 
Macm Mar. Aug- 318 This method of succession, named 
by Comte WioHratic heredity. 1838 Brit, Quart. Rev. 
LVI Aii This is an essential feature of Positivist ‘sociolatry. 

" Vl? . . vs TIT nictam /■*{* enr-t nl a t !■«_ 


permanent religion* x8$>2 


Atlantic Monthly Feb. 193 
Static press is always at woik. 
VOL. IX. 


3 . Used in comb, with adjs., in the sense * social 
and . as socio-official , - political. \ - religious , etc. 

1891 Kipling City Dreadf H. 86 They are spared all ‘socio- 
official worry. 1884 Pall Mall G. 16 Feb. 2 tx The political 
or ‘socio-political questions of the day. 1889 Spectator 26 
Oct., The ‘socio-religious life of Scotland. 

Sociologic (sJuJiwty'dgik), a. [ad. F. socio- 
logique : see prec. 2 and Sociology.] Of or per- 
taining to sociology; concerned or connected with 
the organization, condition, or study of society. 
So Sociolo’gical a.; hence Sociologically adv. 
Socio logist, a student of sociology; one who is 
interested in social problems. SocioTogize v., 
to make a study of social questions. So'ciologrxe, 
a sociologist. 

1861 Westm, Rev. Apr. 313 The discovery and verification 
of ‘sociologic laws. 1883 Cent . Mag. June 312/2 The 
antagonism _ felt towaid the Indian seems to lesult. .from 
his sociologic status which diffeis so widely from our own. 

1883 F. Harrison Choice of Bks. (1886) 221 There is a., 
parallel between organic development in sociologic and in 
biologic types. 1863 Mill Comte vg The peculiarly compli- 
cated nature of ‘sociological studies. 1867 Lewes Hist. 
Philos, (ed. 3) II. 394 It embraced cosmicat, but excluded 
sociologicalspeculations. x88x A theme uni Mar. 363 Tothrow 
some light on early H ebrew life by treating it ‘sociologically. 

1884 Academy ro May 326/3 Sociologically he Is right in 
insisting on this distinction. 1843 Blcukw. Mag. LIII. 399 
Presuming these to be decided in a manner favourable to 
theproject of our ‘Sociologist. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 
59 But moralists, sociologists,., have slowly convinced me, 
that my beggarly sympathies were a sin against society. 
x88x Stevenson Firg. Puerisque 242 We walk the streets 
to make 'romances and to ‘sociologise. 1892 Sat. Rev. 
23 July 106/2 The peasant who has found his ‘sociologue 
has to wait yet for his observer. 

Sociology (SiJujjp-lodgi). [ad. F. sociologie 
(Comte) : see Socio- 2 and -logy.] The science 
or study of the origin, history, and constitution of 
human society; social science. 

1843 Blacku), Mag. LIII. 397 These are to constitute a 
new science, to be called Social Ethics, or Sociology. 1831 
Fraser's Mag. XLI V. 452 The new science of sociology, as 
it is bnrbaiously termed. 1873 Spencer Stud. Social, iii. 
59 Sociology has to lecognize truths of social development, 
structure and function. 


II Socius (sdu’jlos). [L.] 

1 . An associate or colleague. 

170X in Cath. Rec. Soc. Pull. VII. 106 We were invited 
to Mr. Ingram’s Defension of his Philosophic, & were 
piesented with his & his Socius’ Thesis. 1877 J* Morris 
Troubles Cath. Forefathers 3rd Ser. xi6 During this lime 
he was Socius to Father Henry Garnet, Vice-Prefect of the 
English Mission. 

2 . A comrade, companion. 

x8sg Sala Gaslight <5- D. xxv. 294 General friend, socius, 
and adviser of the artists. 

Sock (spk), Forms: 1 soeo, 4-7 socks, 
7- sook (7 socque); 4-6 sokke, 5-6 sok (5 
soke). [OE. socc, ad. L. soccus a light low- 
heeled shoe or slipper: of the same origin are 
OHG. sock, soc (MHG. soc, socke, G. socke, 
socheri), MLG. socke, MDu. socke, soc (Du. zok, 
WFris. sok), Olcei. sokkr (Icel. sokkur, Norw. 
sokk, Sw. sock, Da. sokke). Also F. soque (1611).] 

1 . A covering for the foot, of the nature of a 
light shoe, slipper, or pump. Now rpre or Obs. 

c 723 Corpus Gloss. S 394 Soccus, socc, slebescoh. a 1030 
Rule St. Benet (Logeman) 92 Pedttles et caligas, soccas & 
hosan. c 1440 Promp. Part). 400/2 Pynsone, sokke, pedi. 
pomita. 1431 Capgrave Life St. Gilbert 99 A peyre of old 
sokkys, or pinsones, whech our maystir had often wered. 
1363 Cooper Thesaurus, Calccarinm, a shoe, pinson, or 
socke. Ibid., Calceo, . . to put on shoes, sockes or pinsons. 
*6x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 621 Not being per- 
mitted to weare shooes,butin stead thereof vse sockes made 
of Rushes. 1663 Waterhouse Fortescntus lllnstr. 430 A 
Shooe like a slipper with an heel, which we call a Sock. 
1687 A. Lovell ti. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 30 Their Stocking 
are of Cloth the length of the leg, the feet wheieof are socks 
of yellow or red Leather.. sewed to the Stockins. 1799 
Monthly Rev. XXX. 487 They have all very small feet, 
from inclosing them as tight as possible in socks of morocco 
leather. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiii. III. 360 The few 
[Highlanders] who were so luxuiious as to wear rude socks 
of un tanned hide. 

f b. [After It. zoccolo.] A snndal, patten, or 


clog. Obs. rare. 

1601 tr. Emilianne's Frauds Rom. Monks (ed. 3) 131 A 
large Convent of Religious, . . called by the Italians, Socce- 
lanti, because of the wooden Socks they were instead of 
Shoes. 1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Socque, a kind of Sandal, or 
wooden Patin for the Feet, worn by the begging Filers. 

2 . A short stocking covering the foot and usually 
reaching to the calf of the leg ; half-hose. 

1327 Pol. Songs (Camden) 330 Hii weren sockes in here 
shon, and felted botes above, c 1460 J. Russell Bk. 
Nurture 961 His shon, sokkis, & hosyn, to draw of be ye 
bolde. 1464 Mann. 4 Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 481 Payd fore 
ii. pavr shoes and ij« payr sokkes, xvj,d. 1531 Acc. Led. 
High Trtas. Scotl. (1905) VI. 19 Ane elne small canves to 
be the King ane pair of sokkis. 1599 A. M. tr. GabelhouePs 
Bk. Physicke 192/2 You must.. put on a clean payer of 
sockes, x6ax Burton Anat. Mel. 1. m. 1. »». (1651) 184 One 
pulled off his socks, another made ready his bed. 1682 
Drypen Medal Ep. to Whigs, Even Protestant Socks are 


JRY£>EN m tract* Key, w - - - — ~ 

lought up among you, out of veneration to the name. 
733 HANWAY Trav. in. I. (176?) L wyhey use. .socks of 
which reach over the ankles. 1768 Phil. Trans. LX. 
L’wo or three pair of woollen socks, which we have on 


our feet. 1842 Btschoff Wool Manttf. II. 311 The socks 
which the women there knit. 

Phr. C1520 Skelton Magnyf. 1362 Trymme at her tayle, 
or a man can turne a socke. X538 Bale Three Laws iii. 
They may go turn a sock. 

attrib. and Comb. 1883 Daily News xj Sept. 2/3 In the 
sock department., there are complaints of want of business. 
1899 Ibid. 27 Dec. 8/3 His tailoring and his sock-darning. 

b. While sock, a white portion on the leg of a 
horse, extending half-way up to the knee. 

1893 M. H. Hayes Points of Hoi se xx. (1897) 222 ‘White 
stocking ’..might he reserved for one that comes up as 
high as the knee or hock; while that of a ‘white sock’ 
might be used to signify the marking when it is shorter. 

3 . spec. A light shoe worn by comic actors on 
the ancient Gieek and Roman stage; hence used 
allusively to denote comedy or the comic muse. 
Sock and buskin , comedy and tragedy, the drama 
or theatrical profession as a whole. 

*597 Bp. Hall Sat. 1. i 19 Trumpet, .. and socks, and 
buskins fine, I them bequeath, whose statues [etc.]. 1626 

Massinger Roman Actor 1. i, The Greeks, to wrom we 
owe the first invention Both of the buskined setae and 
bumble sock. 1682 Dryden Mac-Fl. 80 Great Fletcher 
never treads in buskins here, Nor greater Jonsoa dares in 
socks appear. 1746 Collins The Mannas iv, The Comick 
Sock that binds thy feet ! 1783 Cowper Valediction 34 

To live by_ buskin, sock, and raree-show. 1809 Malkin Gil 
Bias 111. xL r x Gentlemen of the sock and buskin are not 
on the best possible terms with the chuich. 1817 Byron 
Bcppo xxxi, He was a cdtic upon operas, too, And knew 
all niceties of the sock and buskin. 

■f 4 . (See quot.) Obs.—° 

x6ix Coigr., Socque, a socke or sole of durt, or earth, 
cleauing to the bottome of the foot in a cloggie way, or in 
a moist & clayie soyle. 

S. techn. (See quots.) 

1831 Mech. Mag. 22 Mar. 239 A method of making the 
‘socks’ or uppers of boots. Ibid., The sock is made of 
knitted material, with an elastic band at top. 1851 Catal. 
Gt. Exhib. 520/1 Yaueties of socks for shoes, of cork and 
gutta percha covered with lamb skin. 1858 Sjmmonds Diet. 
Trade, Sock, . .an inner warm sole for a shoe. 

Sock (spk), sb.% north . and Sc. Forms: 5 
sokk(e, 5-6 sok, 5-7 soke ; 6 sucke, socke, 7- 
sock. [a. OF. soc (12th cent. ; so mod.F.), com- 
monly regaided as of Celtic origin.] 

1 . A ploughshare. 

1404 Durh. Acc. Rolls (Sui tees) 398, ij aratia cum ij sokkis. 
1405-6 Ibid. 223 Proj soket ploghschoue. 1483 Cath. Angl. 
348/2 A Sokk of a plug he, . .nomervelvomis 1513 Douglas 
sEneid vu xi. 79 A1 instruments of pleuch graith,..As 
culturis, sokis, and the sovmis gret. 1559 Wills f, Inv. N.C. 
(Surtees, 1835) I. 170 A kowter, a soke. 1370 Levins Manip. 
185/1 Ye Sucke of a plow. 1691 Ray N. C. Words (ed. 2], 
A Sock or Plough-sock, a Plough-shaie. 1745 tr. Colu- 
mella's Husb. 11. i, When such leaves, .aie. .turned over 
with the sock, and mixed with the lower ground. 1763 A. 
Dickson Treat. Agric. n. (ed. 2) 236 The plough thus set 
right by the way of fitting on the sock, will be heavy to 
diaw. 1814 Scott Diary & August in Lockhart, An old- 
fashioned Zetland plough . . had . . a coulter, but no sock. 1844 
H. Stephens Book Farm I. 411 The share or sock., is 
fitted upon a prolongation of the sole-bar of the body-fiame. 
1890 Proc. Soc. Autiquaiies 9 Jan. 30 A lad, whilst plough- 
ing, . found the bronze bell wedged on to the ‘ sock ' of the 
plough. 

b. attrib,, as sock-guard, -iron, -plate. 

1371 Fabric Rolls York Minster (Suitees) 7 Et in..j 
sokeiren, j pari belowes,. .emptis. 1844 H. Stephens Book 
Farm I. 4x3 The share is always formed from a plate forged 
foi the express purpose at thS 11 on-mills, and known in the 
ti ade by the term sock-plate. 1893 in Eng Dial. Did. s.v., 
These were wood plews,..an’ hed a sock-guard to pi event 
t’ sock comin 1 off. 

2 . Sock and scythe, used to denote ploughing and 
mowing. Also attrib. with land. 

1597 Skene De Verb. Sign. M vj b, Hvsbatuiland, con- 
teinis commonlie 6. aikers of sok & syith lande: That is of 
sik land as may be tilled by ane pleuch, or may be mawed 
with ane syith. 1824 Mactaggart Gallovid. Encycl. 26, 1 
was fit for baith sock and sythe. Ibid. 412 At sock or 
scythe they hae nae match. 

Sock, sb.Z Now dial. Also 1 soc, 4 sok. 
[OE. soc (also gesoc) , f. the weak grade of sitcan 
to suck, = MDu. soc, zoc suck (Kilian sock, WFris. 
sok, the suck of water in the wake of a ship).] 
f 1 . Suck (given to a child). Obs. 
c *000 jElfric Gen. xxi. 8 On \>one dasg h e man hast cild 
fram soce Sarra ateah. 13.. E. E. A Hit- P, C. 391 Sesez 
childer of her sok. 138a Wyclif Isaiah xi. 8 [The child] 
that shal be taken awei fro sok, or wenyd. 

2 . dial. Wet or moisture collecting in, or per- 
colating through, soil. (Cf. Soak sb. a b.) 

*799 [A. Young] Agric. Lincoln. 15 The sock or soak 
among the silt is sometimes brackish, c 18x8 Britton 
Lincolnshire 560 Entering the fens, it leaves a portion of 
its wateis and sludge - or sock. 0x825 Forby Voc. E. 
A nglia, Sock, the superficial moisture of land not properly 
drained off. 1831 frnl. R, Agi'ic. Soc. XII. n. 293 Ihrough- 
out all the marshes and many of the fens are found those 
subterranean currents called the soak or sock. Ibid. 303 
A sock-dyke or drain. 

b. The drainage of a dunghill ; liquid manure. 
*790 W. H, Marshall Rur. Econ. Midi. II. 442 Sock, 
the drainage of a farmyard : hence Sock-pit, the receptacle 
of such diainage. 1896 in Eng. Dial, Dice., There was no 
sock above the outlet. 

Sock (spk), sbA slang. [Cf. Sook v. 2 ] A 
blow; a beating. Chiefly in phr. to give (one) 
sock(s, to give a sound thrashing or beating. 
a 1700 B. E . Diet. Cant. Crew s.v. Tip, Tip the Culls 
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a Sock, for they are sawey, Knock down the Men for re- 
sisting. 1864 Slang Diet. 240 ‘ Give him Sock, i.e. thrash 
him well. 1897 Weslm. Gaz. 30 Nov. 2/2 Hope we give 
these brutes socks ; they are plugging us all lound now. 

Sock, sbfi Eton slang. [Of obscure origin.] 
Eatables of various kinds, especially- dainties. 

j8a< C. Westmacott Eng. Spy I. 39 Then, after holidays, 
Tom.. gives sock so graciously, that be is the very life of 
dame ~’s party. 1866 Routledge's Every Boy s Ann. 310 
Sellers of ‘sock’, that is, eatables,— sweet mixtures genei- 
ally. 1881 in Pascoe Every-day Life, etc. 23 lhe con- 
sumption of ‘ sock ’ too in school was consideiable. 

aitrib. 1866 Routledge's Every Boy's Ann. 194 There s 
my old sock-shop. _ , 

Sock, sbf [? ellipl. for Sooic-LAMB.] A pet 

child or young animal. 

1837 Barham lngol. Leg. Ser. 1. Spectre of Tappington 
(1905) 24 Master Neddy is * grandpapa's darling .and Mary 
Anne mamma's particular ‘Sock 1 . 1869 N. 4- Q. 4th Ser. 
III. 500 You know you are a little sock ! 

Sock, sb? slang. [Of obscure origin : the senses 
have prob. no connexion with each other.] 
fl. ?A small coin. (Cf. Rag sb? 2c.) Obs~ x 
*688 Shadwf.ll Sqr. Alsatia 1. i, I went up to the Gaming 
Ordinary and lost all my Ready ; they left me not a rag 
or sock. 

■f 2 . A pocket. Obs. 
a 1700 in B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew. 

3 . Credit, * tick ’. 

1874 Slang Diet. 301 He gets goods on sock, while I pay 
ready. 

Sock, sb? rare ~ Abbrev. of Socket si. 
1803 H K. White Gondolinc lxv, The eyes were starting 
from their socks, The mouth it ghastly grinn’d. 

+ Sock, v? Obs. [Of obscure origin.] trans. To 
sew (a corpse) in or into a shroud. Also with ttp, 
1384 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. i\ 1. ii. {1886) 33 They 
which socke the corps. Ibid. vi. viL 99 Needels wherewith 
dead bodies are sowne orsockt into their sheetes, ct 1627 
Middleton Witch 1. ii, The same needles. .That sews and 
socks up dead men in their sheets. 1643 Sussex A rch. Colt. 
XX. 105 Paid more for a sheet to socke her in, 2s. 8J d., and 
for laying her foithe and socking of her, 2 s. -i\d. 

Hence + Socking-sheet, a winding-sheet. 

1891 Wood Ath. Oxon. I. 60 It was his custom.. every 
night to bang his shroud and socking or burial-sheet at his 
beds feet. 

Sock, ®. 2 slang. [Of obscure origin.] 

1 . trans. a. To beat, strike hard, hit. 

a 170a B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Sock, to Beat. . . ril Sock ye, 
I’ll Drub ye tightly. 1890 Kipling Bat rack-room Ball., 
Oents 15 We socks ’im with a stretcher-pole. 1896 Newn- 
ham-Davis Three Men 4 - a God 30 ' Sock ’em, Blackie 1 ’ 
said W. Smith. 1 Sock the swine !’ echoed his brother, 
b. U.S. (See quot.) 

1848 Bartlett Diet. Amer. 320 To Sock, to press by a 
hard blow a man's hat over his head and face. Used in 
Rhode Island. 

C. To diive or strike into something ; to * give 
it ’ to one. 

189a Kipling Barrack-room Ball., Cells 30 ’Strewth, but 
I socked it them haid! 1898 Weslm. Gaz. 19 Nov. a/i, I 
wouldn't have had those fangs socked into me for all the 
gold mines in these United States. 1901 Cent. Mag. May 
124 We shall sock it to them, we shall indeed. 

2 . intr. To strike out, deliver blows ; to pitch 

into one. m 

18 e&Ly. ries in War Time, Orphan's Song, I scolded and 
I socked, But it minded not a whit. 1864 Slang Diet, 240 
' Sock into him,' i.e. give him a good drubbing. 

Sock, v? Eton slang, [f. Sock sb?] a. trans. 
To treat (one) to sock ; to present or give (some- 
thing) to one. b. intr. To buy or consume sock. 

1830 N. # Q. 1st Ser. 11 . 44/2 That a schoolfellow would 
1 sock him , 1. e. treat him to sock at the pastry cooks. *883 
Brinsley-Richards Seven Years Eton v. 38 We Eton fel- 
lows, great and small, ‘socked ’ prodigiously. 1889 Macm. 
Mag. Nov. 65 My governor socked me a book. 

Sock, vf south- w. dial. [Imitative.] intr. 
To sigh. 

1883 Barnes Dorset Gl. t Sock, to sigh with a loudish 
sound. *886 T. Hardy Mayor Casterbr. II. xviii. 243 She 
pined and pined, and socked and sighed. 

Sock, 0.5 [f. Some sb? 2.] trans. To provide 
with socks i to put socks on (one). 

1897 Gunter Ballyho Bey xx. 231 How beautifully Irene 
has socked my feet ! 1902 Barrie Little White Bird xi. 
107 She bad trouble in socking him every morning. 

Sockdolager (spkdp-lad^i). l/.S. slang. 
Also slook-, slog-, sog-, soc-, and -dologer, 
-dollager. [prob. a fanciful formation.] 

1 . A heavy or knock-down blow: a finisher. 
Alsoyff. 

. *836 Haliburton Clockm. 1. xl, I’ll give you a sockdologer 
m the ear with my foot. 1838 Ibid. 11. xix, I felt my lingers 
itch to give him a slock-dolager under the ear. 211859 
in Bartlett Diet. Amer. (ed.2) 423, I gave the fellow a soc. 
dolager over his head with the barrel of my gun. 1802 
Gunter Dividends (1893) 36 'Yes,— I— reckon it will 
«> e a — sockdolager ! mutters her father's friend. 

- 2 . A form of fish-hook (see quot.). 

*848 Bartlett Diet, Amer. 319 Socdolager, a patent fish, 
hook, having two hooks which close upon each other by- 
means of a spring as soon as the fish bites. 

3 . Something exceptional in any respect] esp. a 
large fish. 

1869 1 Lowell To Mr. J. Bartlett 5 Fit for. .The Pope 
himself to see in dream Before his lenten vision gleam, He 
lies there, the sogdologer. 1884 ' Mark Twain ' Huck. Finn 
xx, 192 lhe thunder would go Tumbling and grumbling 


away, . .and then rip comes another flash and another sock- 
dologer. 1894 Blac&xo. Mag. Feb. 220 The pleasant remem- 
brance of the capture of a real socdologer. 

Socked, ppl- ct. [f. Sock sb?] Wearing socks. 
In quot.^/g-. 

1788 Trijler No. 2. 2r The btiskin'd and sock’d inhabit- 
anti of Drury-lane and Covent -garden. 

Socker (sp-koa). colloq. Also soccer, [f. 
Assoc., short for Association. Cf. RuGGEit^.] The 
game of football as played under Association rules. 
Also aitrib. 

1891 Lock to Lock Times 24 Oct. 13 /a A sterling player, 
and has the best interest of the ‘ socker ’ game at heart. 1894 
Weslm. Gaz. 11 Jan. 7/1 The rival attractions of ‘ ruggei 
and ‘socker’. 1893 igth Cent. Nov. 862 When the tioat- 
race, sports, and ‘soccer’ are in most_ men’s minds. 1899 
New Cent. Rev. V. 1 18 A Methodist minister— who. .doffed 
the Socker jersey. 

Socket (sjrket), sb. Foims: 4 -6 soket, 5-6 
sokett(o, 6 sokkat, sowket; 6 sookat, -itte, 
6-7 -ett(e, 7 soacket, aooquet, 6- socket, 
[a. AF. soket, dim. of soc ploughshare, Sooic jA 2 ] 

+ 1- A lance- or spear -head having a form le- 
sembling that of a ploughshare. Obs. 

[a 1260 Mattii. Paris Chi-on. Majora (Rolls) V.. 319 Fer- 
rum remansit in vulnere; quod tamen excisum..inventum 
est in mucrone acutissimum instar pugionis,. .et brevcm 
formam habens vomeris, unde vulgaritcr vomerulus vocatui, 
Gallice soket.j 

13 .. K. Alis. 4413 (Laud MS.), He took in hondea ledc 
pensel Wib a soket of bioun stel, C1330 A rth, <$• Merl. 
7189 (Kulbing), GaherieL melt Jie douTce Fnnnel Wib a 
launce, be soket of stiel. c 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 9643 
His tronclion stikked fast With the soket in mid theshelde. 
150 a Ace. Ld. High Trens. Scot. II. 332 To Henry, lorymar, 
for sockatis and dyamandis to the speris, xliij s. 1533 
Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 687 Than with thespeir..Hc hit 
the king richt in at the e, The scharpe sokkat syne thiow 
his heid is gone. 

2 . A hollow part or piece, usually of n cylin- 
drical form, constructed to receive some pait or 
thing fitting into it. 

1448 in Archaol. Jml LI. 121 Item .j. soket argenteum 
deauratum pro cruce argentea. Ibid. 122, .j. parvum soket. 
1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 167 b/r Another pyece wherin the 
sokette or morteys was maad that the body of the crosse 
stood in, 1523 Fitzherr. Hush, § 21 A wedynge-lioke with 
a socket set vpon a lytLel stafTe of a yarde longe. 1385 T. 
Washington tr. Nicholas's Voy. m. iii, 73b, A socket of 
siluer & guilt. ., within the top of which socket they set. . 

g lumes of feathers. 1667 Phil. Trans. II. 567 Into the 
ocket of that Iron is put a StafTe. 1699 Damimer Voy. II. 
11. 97 This Iron is fastned by a Socket to a Pole about 14 
or 13 Foot long. 1748 Anson’s Voy. lit. v. 341 The heel of 
the yard is always lodged in one of the sockets. 1820 
Scoresby Ace. Arctic Reg. II. 223 The harpoon .. consists 
of three conjoined parts, called the ‘ socket \ ' shank ’, and 
‘mouth*. 1840 Civil Eng. tjr Arch. grnl, III. 349/1 The 
paddle-beams.. pass the sides of the vessel through what 
maybe called sockets. 189a Photogr, Ann. II. 354 The 
camera is fitted with.. sockets for use on a tripod. 
fig. *389 R- Harvey PI. Perc. (1590) 13 A vaine of lauisli 
iangling, that hath made thy palate rise out of socket. 
1601 Dent Patino. Heaven 52 The most part [of men] run 
beyond their bounds, and leape quite out of their sockets, 
b. techn. (See quots.) 

1883 Grcsley Gloss. Coal-nt. 229 Socket, the innermost 
end of a shot hole not blown away after firing. 1884 Knight 
Did. Mech. Suppl. 827/1 Socket, a tool used in well boring 
to recover and lift rods out of the well, 

3 . The part of a candlestick or chandelier in 
which the candle is placed. 

0x440 Promp. Parv, 463/1 Soket, of a candyKtykke or 
obei lyke, alorica. 1477-9 Rec. St. Mary at Hill (1903) 81 
Payd to Thomas Goldsmyth for the mendyngof. .the soket 
of a siluer candilstike. 1337 N. Co. Witts (Surtees) 146, 
iiij candelstickes with double sowkeltes. 1352 Huloet 
s.v. Candle beanie, Sockettes to set camlels vpon. 1626 
Bacon Sylva §31 Take a small Waxe Candle, and putt it 
in a Socket, of Brasse, or lion, a 1701 Maundrell gown, 
gems. (1732) 27 A small lighted wax Taper, a hole in the 
Cake serving for a Socket. 1760-2 Goi.dsm. Cit. W. xlvi, 
The candles were burnt to the socket. 1832 Brewster Nat. 
Magic xiii. 32S_The candle was burned out in the socket 
of the candlestick, which stood by her. 1835 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xv. III. 521 From dawn till the candles had 
burned down to their sockets, 
b. fig. or in fig, context. 

1589 Papp- V-V/"/ (:8‘ i* c 5 W;*- a w ! t , : ; 0 
the socket, ■ w : , 1 1 ,• | .0; .. ,r. ,fr.. -Iii- 

*633 Ld. B < i o C e!i /: Ixam . 23- V." l 1 
. .In soacket of his earthly lanthorne’burnes. 1653 Nicho- 
las P. (Camden) II. 323 Mysmale talent, being now burnt 
downe to the very soequet. 1736 Pol. Ballads (i860) II. 
331 In thy arms let me die, And my glory burn clear in the 
socket. 1827 Scott Chron, Camngate i, The light of life . . 
was trembling in the socket. 1862 Goulburn Pers. Re tig. 
iv. xii. (1873) 354 Love began to hum a little low in the 
socket. 

Comb. 1593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) 
II. 119 His socket-worne inuentiou. 

4 . f a. In allusive use. Obs. 

C1450 Mankind 140 in Macro Plays, Yf ae wyll putt 
yowiir nose in hys wyflis sokett, ?e xall haue xl‘r days of 
pamon, 1638 Brathwait Barnahees Jml, hi. (i8i8) 109, 
b. =1 Socket-money (see 7 c). 

1818 R. Jamieson in Burt's Lett. I. *94 note, [If they 
happen to see any kind of freedom between them,., they., 
demand the bulling-siller.) This tax in England is called 
socket, 1889 Marcroft Ups 4 Downs jo At the same stir 
it was arranged for the footings and sockets to come in. ' 

5 . Anat. A hollow or cavity in whieh some 
part or articulation (as a tooth, eye, bone, etc.) is 
inserted. ' ' 


(a) 1601 Holland Pliny xxv. xiii. I. 239 Both of them . . 
serve in a collation to strengthen and keepe them [teeth] 
fast in their sockets. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Teeth, In 
Men, the ordinary Number of Teeth is 32, ..all fix d in pecu- 
liar Sockets. 1774 Golds w. Nat. Hist, (1776) VI, at? Its 
root enters into the socket above a foot and an half. I11 a 
skull. .at Hnmbmgh there are two teeth. *839 J. Tours 
Dental Srirg. 4 'I he sockets for the fast tempurury mokus. 

(/1) 16x3 Cnooicn Body of Man 546 The Membrane of their 
eye is very hard, and beside they stand di-epe in their soikvts. 
1668 Cui.rrri-F.K & Cole Barthol. Anat. tv. vi. 3 ji To consti- 
tute the uppci part of the Rye-hole or Socket. 178a Miss 
Burney Cecilia vit. iii, Fixed in mute wonder, .her eyes 
almost bursting fiom then sockets. x843Ant>Y Water Cure 
a6 The eyes deep in the socket and feeble. *890 W. 1 ‘. Bali. 
Are Effects of Use % Disuse inherited i 72 In one spei ies 
of ant. .the sockets have disappeared as well ns the eyes. 

(c) 1664 Bower Exp. Philos. 1. 27 Below the eyes was two 
crook’d horns, which.. was fasten'd in two sockets at the 
roots. 1774 ( iOLtiSM, Nat. Hist. (1776) V. ao The quill thus 
deprived continues in its socket for some months. tB»6 
Kirby & Sis Entomol. 1 1 1 .xsxiii. 38 f The socket, .in whii h 
the leg is planted. 1837 Dtcici ns Pitkin, v, Ills arms behtg 
nearly pulled out of tneir sockets. >882 Bn man Mission 
Life Greece ij- Pal, ?m The little knob on the* end of the hip- 
bone, which woiks in a socket in the corresponding Itone. 
8 . Applied to pai td ol plants. 

1657 S. Purchas Pol. Flying-Ins. 68 I’ces gather of all 
things that have lloweis in a hose or so< ket. *713 Wardi h 
True A mason 16 Many [fiowei s] . .being kept in theit Sir ket 
a long time, that should have blown a 1722 List r Hush. 
(>757) 138 They, being giown thitk and sttong, open the 
sot ket of the .said outward leaf. 1868 V. .S’. Iiep. Comm, 
Ag> ic. (1869) 262 The atoidia grass . is not out like ordinal y 
gross, but is pulled lip fiom its .socket. 

7 . aitrib. and Comb. a. Atlrib. in sense 1, ns 
socket-bar , -bit, -castor, -1 hiscl, etc. 

Many examples of this type omir in iccent teilmh al use, 
and ate recorded in special diet ionui ies. 

1883 Gresli y Gloss, Conl-m. net) '‘Socket Bar [a hollow 
conical-headed iion iod for exti irating boring itxls fiom 
bore holes]. *532 Lett. 4 P. Hen, VII I, V. 447 A giouml 
auger made with a ".soiket bit steeled. 1838 Simmonps 
Diet. Trade, *Socket-ea\for, a metal castor which moves 
in a socket. 1679 Moxon Mesh. Ex ere. vii. 123 "Socket 
Chissels..linve their Shank made with an hollow Socket at 
ils lop. 1842 G\vu.r A rchit. Gloss,, Sin ket l 'hi set, a sttong 
tool used by caipunttrs for mortising, and worked with 
a mallet. 1895 Mattel Steam Em*, jft 'I lie "socket end of 
the iod must have a strew foimed on it. 1838 tint- 1 ni-r 
Gunnery 401 The juice paid for the "socket joint alone. 
1895 Arnold 4 - Sons' Catal. Snrg. Inst turn. 789 "Six ket 
Leg, for amputation above knee, witli wooden sir ket. 1869 
Rankine Machine $ Hand-tools PI. O 4, The lieat ing plate 
of the jointed "socket-piece. 1858 Simmondk Ditf. J’sad,, 
* Socket-pipe , a pipe worked in a socket. 1847 Wkbsiiir, 
* Socket-pole , a jx>le armed with an iron socket, and used to 
propel boats, &c. 1893 Spoils' Median ies' Oxon Book (ed. 4) 
80 The stems and handles of "socket spanners are made., 
separate from the socket portions. *887 J. R. At 1 KN Early 
Chr. Symbolism 134 The head and part of the shaft.. have 
been re-erected in the old "socket-stone. 1869 Rankine 
Machine fe Hand-tools PI. N 1, The longitudinal liberty 
of the spindle.. in its "socket tube. 

b. In sense 5, ns socket-leaf \ -leaved. 

ct 711 Petiver Gapcphyl. is. § 85 Its Stalks icd-spottcd and 
socket-leaved. Ibid. §86 Yellow Cape Dragon-Orchis, with 
broad, pointed Socket-leaves. 

c. Socket-money. (See quots. and 3 b.) slang. 
<11700 B. E. Did. Cant. Ctew, Socket money, Dc-mamlcd 

and Spent upon Mairiage. 1772 T. Bryiii.es It on, or Trav. 
127 We must hkew ise come upon ye, By way of c >sts, for 
socket-money. 1783 Grose Dnt. Vulgar /'., .Socket money, 
a whore’s fee, or hire, al-o money p iid for a treat, by a 
married man caught in an intrigue. 1863 Slang Did. 240 
Socket-money , money extorted by threats of exposure. 

Hence So ‘cketful; So cketless a. 

1833 Fraser's Mag. VII. 720 The eyes have long been 
rayless, socketless. 1867 Gilcilcan Night tit. 53 A socket- 
less ana fiercely blazing eye. 187a Ik Silwvkt Pits sics 30 
Water exactly equal in bulk to the brass cylinder (that is to 
say, a socketful). 

Socket, variant of Sucket. 

Socket (sp-ket), v. Also 7 soccate. [f. Socket 
j/'.] trans. To place in, or fit with, a socket. 

>533 Lett. 4- lieu. /'///, VI. 642 For memlyng mid 
sciLkettyng newe Cressytts. 1665 J. Wii.n Stone- 1 1 eng 
( 1 725) 2 14 A Pair of Shears cornpo ,cd of tvv o Ma-ts, so kctlcd 
or mortaised into a Plank. 1761 Phil, Trans, LY. 248 They 
must be socketed before he can examine [etc.]. 18*3 Sir C. 
Bell in Phil. T> aus. CXIIt. 173 In crcatuies where the eye 
is socketed in a cup of cartilage and cannot retract. 1869 
Kakkini: Machine ft Hand-tools PI. P s, These dies.. are 
..socketed into the resisting head. 1888 A theme tint 16 
June 764/3 Five stone base-, socketed for wooden uprights. 
Hence So'cketing vbl. sb. 

1806 Sir C. Bell Anat. 4 Phil. Expression (1872) 4t The 
socketing of the long canine teeth. *833 — tiandi, 1834) hi 
The socketing of the teeth in the jaws. 

Socketed (sp kettd ppl. a. [f. Socket sb. or 
7 >.] Fitted with or placed in a socket. 

1649 in A r. Itaeol. X. 404 Two whyte marble columsor 
pillers, soccated in two foote stepps of black marble. *7*3 
Warder True Amazons 8 His Tongue being run long 
enough to reach the Honey out of the socketed Flowers. 
*853 Ruskin Stones Ven. III. App. x. 346 So that the 
socketed arrangement is not seen. 187* Anhatol. XL! II. 
446 Two celts, one at least so-.keted, we*c found at Hag- 
bjurn, . . with a socketed spear-head of bronze. *877 Roses 
i iial Muscles 4 - Nerves 95 All these tensions must combine 
to press together the socketed parts. 

Sockeye (sp’koi). Also sock-eye, auok-oya, 
sawkeye, etc. [ad. Amer. Indian sttkai * fish of 
fishes’, the native name cm the Fraser River.] 
The blueback salmon or nerka. 

*887 Goose Amer. Fishes 481 On Finm River, where 
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this species is the most important Salmon, it is known as 
the ' Suk*kegh ‘ Saw-quai ’ or ‘ Suck-eye 1891 E. Roper 
By Track £ Trail xxi. 304 It was the ‘ Sock-eye ' salmon 
which was running then. 1903 Eng. Illustr. Mag. XXVIII. 
128 The sockeyes which only weigh from five to eight 
pounds apiece. 

So ck-lamb. [?f. Sock sb. 3 ] A lamb brought 
up by hand ; a pet-lamb. Also transf. 

1838 Holloway Prov. Diet., A sock-lamb, a lamb brought 
up by hand and domesticated. 1880 Mrs. R. O'Reilly 
Stories III. 299 A sock lamb was nibbling the short grass 
1903 A, Austin Flodden Field m, All Ford hath, And all 
that is within it, save it be That sock-lamb, Margery. 
Sockle, obs. form of Suokle. 

Sockless (sp-kles), a. [f. Sock sb.i + -less.] 
Without socks ; wearing no socks. 

1607 Beaum. & Ft. Woman Hater 1. iii, You shall see 
many legs too;.. one pair, the feet of which, were in times 
past, sockless. 1651 Loves 0/ Hero # Leander, etc. (1653) 
S3 Whose arm-pits, and whose socklesse toes, Are not as 
sweet as amber. 

Socky (s?'ki), a - d™ 1 ' P- Sock si. 3 a.] 
Wet, moist, soppy. 
a 1825-66 in E. Anglian and Line, glossaries. 

Socle (sp'k’l, || sokl’) . Also 8 zocle, socole. 
[a. F. socle, ad. It. soccolo (also a clog or patten), 
repr. L. socculus , dim. of soccus Sock si . 1 So G. 
socket (f socle, zocle ).] 

1 . A low plain block or plinth serving as a 
pedestal to a statue, column, vase, etc. ; also, a 
plain plinth forming a foundation for a wall. 

1704 Harris Lex. Techn. I, Zocle is a squate member in 
Architecture,.. which serves to support a Pillar [etc.]. 
1726 Leoni Albertis Archit. I. 39/1 The first Giound- 
work of your Wall, and the Soccles, which are call’d Foun- 
dations t6o. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Pedestal, In the 
Base are a Plinth for a Socle, over that a Tore carved. 
*797 T. Holckoft tr. Stolberg's Trav. III. lxxxviii. (ed. 3) 
455 The pillars stand upon socles. *843 Civil Eng. fy Arch. 
Jrnl. VI. 229/1 An order of square pillars.. raised not on 
a stylobate but merely a socle. 1880 Natuie XXI. 265 A 
high round pedestal formed by the foaming sea-water, like 
the socle of a monument. 

2 . ‘ One of the ridges or elevations which sup- 
poi t the tentacles and sense-bodies of some worms ’ 
(Cent. Diet. 1891). 

Socle, obs. form of Suckle v . 

Socman (sfkmffin). Also 6 sok-, 7-9 sock-, 
fad. Anglo-Lat. socmannns, var. of sokemannus 
Sokeman.] One who holds land in socage. 

a. 1379 Termes de la Ley 171 b, Sokmans are the tenants in 
auncient demesne, that held their lands in Socage. 1651 
G. W. tr. Cowel's Inst. g4 These were stiled the Kings free 
Sockmans. *738 Hist. View Crt. Exchequer it. 19 These 
Demesne Lands belonging to the Sockinen or Plowmen. 
1843 Carlyle Past <j- Pres. 1. ix, The very sockmen with 
their chubby infants. 

0. 1670 T. Blount Law-Diet, s v., The Tenants in an- 
cient Demean seem most properly to be called Socmans. 
1747 Carte Hist. Eng. I. 436 Howmany fieemen, socmen, 
villains, .were in each town, and manor. 1761 Hume 
Hist. Eng. I. App. I. 97 The socmen, who were tenants 
that could not be removed at pleasure. 1865 Kingsley 
Hereto, xx, ‘ You are our lord/ shouted the socmen or 
tenants. 

Hence So’cmanry, =Sokejianet. 


1818 in Todd. 

Sooome, socon(e, iireg. fF. Soken. Obs. 

* 5*3 Fitzuerb. Bk. Surv. 9b, To the cornemilnes.. be- 
longed Socone, that is to saye, custome of the tenauntes to 
grynde their come at the lordes mylne.. That maner of 
grynding is called loue Socone, and the lordes tenauntes be 
called bonde socon. *607 J. Nordkn Surv. Dial. ill. 109 
The tenants.. are bound to grind their come at the Lords 
mill : and that kind of custome is called Socome. 1656 
Blount Glossogr. s.v., There is Bond-socome, ..and Love- 
Socome. [Hence in Phillips, Bailey, etc.] 

+ Socord, sb. and a. Obs .— 0 fad. L. socordia 
and socord -, socors.] (See quots.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Socord, Iuskishness, slothfulness, 
negligence, idleness, sotUsbness. 1658 Phillips, Socovdy 
sluggish, idle, slothfull. 

Socorour, obs. form of Succouheu. 

Socotrine (s^kdtrin, s <?“ kdfcrain), a. Forms : a. 
5-7 eieotrine (7 oiea-), 6 cycotryne. 0. 8 suc- 
cotorine, 8-9 succotrine, soootorine, socoo- 
trine, 9- socotrine. ff. Socotra or Socotora , the 
name of an island in the Indian Ocean, close to 
Africa and Arabia. The early forms represent 
med.L. etc-, cycotrinns , whence also obs. F. cico- 


trin (Cotgr.).] 

1 . Socotrine aloes , a drug prepared from the juice 
of the Aloe socotrina (or perry i), and originally 
obtained from the island of Socotra. 

a. 01*425 tr. Ardeme's Treat. Fistula go Medle puluis 
of aloes cicotrine, mirre, sanguis draconis. iS 45 Raynald 
Womans Bk. 131 The powder of aloes cycotnne. 1579 
Langham Gard. Health (1633) 19 Mixe powder of Aloes 
Cicatrine with iuice of Col worts. 1602 D lkker Sattrorn. 
I ii b, Tis not like thy Aloe Cicatrine tongue, bitter. _ 

0. *704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I, Succotrine Aloes , is the 
finest sort that comes from the Island Succotra [etc.]. 
1778 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 2) I. 263/2 Socotorine aloes. * 7.99 
Underwood Dis. Child, (ed. 4) I- 57. 1 would rather advise 
a lecourse to clysters, .made of succotorme aloes. x8ix 
A T. Thomson Lend. Disp. (1818) 20 The real Socotrine 
aloes, which are now scarce in the market. Ibid, The 
real Socotrine extract has a peculiar ... odour. *831 Davies 
Mat. Med. 35 6 The socotorine aloes is obtained by cutting 


the leaves at their base, and keeping them in a vase with 
the cut side downwards. 287* Garrod Mat, Med. (ed. 3) 
339 Socotrine Aloes occurs in reddish-brown masses, opaque 
or translucent at the edges. 

2 . Socotrine aloe, the plant yielding the drug. 

1778 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 2) I. 262/2 The vera or socotorine 
aloe, hath long, narrow, succulent leaves. 1852 Johnson 
Cottage Gaid. Did. 26/2. 

Socour, -owr(e, obs. ff. Succour sb. and v. 

Socratic (sokrarlik), a. and sb. Also 7 -iok. 
fad. L. Socratic us, ad. Gr. ’Saixpanicbs, f. Scoxpdrrjs 
Socrates. So F. Socratique. ] 

A. ad/. Of or pertaining to, characteristic of, 
Socrates the Athenian philosopher, or his philo- 
sophy, methods, character, etc. 

a 1637 IS. Jonson Horace, Art Paint. 442 Thy matter first 
to know, Which the Socratic writings best can show. 1653 
Stanley Hist. Philos. (1687] nr. 120 Simon . .is reported the 
first that used the Socratick Discourses. 1741 watts Im- 
prov, Mutd 1. ix. § 19 By questions aptly proposed in the 
Somatic method.. Ibid. x. § 14 But there are three sorts of 
disputation, . . which are distinguished by these three names, 
namely, socratic, forensic, and academic. 1778 Burnaby in 
Sparks Corr. Amer. Rivol. (1853) II. 103 As philosophical 
and Socratic as ever. 1847 Emerson Repres. Men, Plato 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 307 Plato's fame does not stand on a syllo- 
gism, or on any masterpieces of the Socratic reasoning. 1874 
Mahaffy Social Life Greece x. 294 A marked feature in 
the Somatic society. 

B. sb. A follower of Socrates. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Sysi. 408 To Plato we might here 
joyn Xenophon, because he was Ins Equal, and a Socratick 
too. 1873 J evons Money igq Aeschines the Socratic. x886 
Athenmutn 21 Aug. 230/2 The practical agreement of Plato 
and Aristotle, the two Socratics, on the main problems of 
ethics. 

Socratical, a. [f. L, Socratic-us (see prec.) 
+ -al.] = Socratic a. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xiv. (1887) 67 Our children 
which be no Socratical] saintes. c 1618 Mokyson It in. iv. 

g os Yet envious readeis.more obserue the spotts of enrours 
lotted out, then Socraticall sentences newely added. . 1641 
‘ Smectymnuus 1 Answ. xvi. 207 And why doth he.. like a 
Socraticall disputant put off the question with question? 
1711 Budgell Sped. No. Z97 p 13 This has made some 
approve the Socratical Way of Reasoning. 1753 Kanway 
Trav. 11. xviii. (1762) I. 80 This old man was remaxicable 
for his socratical look. 

Hence Socra'tically ado. 

1641 ‘ Smectymnuus ' Answ. xiii. 154 This is to answer 
Somatically, and in answering not to answer. 1678 Cud- 
worth Intell. Syst. 421 They disputed Socratically after 
this manner 1686 Goodman Wint. Ev. Cotif. nr. (1705) 60 
Treated Socratically and gentilely. *751 Harris Hermes 

i. xi. [1765] aog 'Twas Socratically reasoned. . ; ’twas Demos- 
thenically spoken. *896 Sunday Sch. Jml. Mar. 140 He 
did this not by any statement of his own, but Socratically. 

Socra ticism. [f. Socratic + -ism.] The 
philosophy of Sociates or some aspect of this. 
Also So'cratism (Todd, 1818). 

1878 Encycl. Brit. V I I I. 579/ 1 The ultimate views of these 
two one-sided Socraticisms. 
fSo cratist. Obs, rare. A Socratic. 

1554 T. Martin Marr. Priests I j b, The socratistes said 
it was better, that a! things sbuld be in common. x6io 
Healey St. Aug. Citie of God ix. iv. 324 He replied as 
Aristippus the Socratist did upon the like case. Ibid. 730 
Both famous Socratists. 

Socratize (sp’krataiz), v. [See -ize.] intr. 
To philosophize or live after the manner of 
Socrates. 

X847 tr - Cesare Cantiis Ref. Europe I. 23 He passes the 
day in drinking, making love, and socratizing. x8« Brown- 
ing Aristoph. Apol. 352 Men used to let their hair grow 
long, To fast, be dirty, and just Socratize. 

Socre, Sooure, obs. forms of Succour v. 

Sod (spd), sb. 1 Also 5-6 sodde, 7-8 (9 dial.) 
sodd. [app. ad. MDu. sode, soode (Du. zode) or 
MLG. sode (sade ; LG. sode, sucide), — OFris. 
siitha, sdda (WFris. sead, sued, sddde), of doubtful 
origin. 

Connexion with Seethe v. has been conjectured, on the 
supposition that the word may orig. have denoted turf used 
as fuel, but there is no clear evidence of this.] 

1 . A piece or slice of earth together with the 
grass growing on it, usually square or oblong in 
shape and of moderate thickness, cut out or pared 
off from the surface of grass land; a turf. Also 
const, of (grass, turf, etc.), 

01420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 6 Yf J?y dysshe metes dere 
ben to salt, Kerve a grene sod. . J>ou schalt, And kover by 
pot with Jjo gresse done. 1483 Cath.Angl. 348/1 A Sodde, 
vbi A turfe. 1497-8 Durh. Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 100 JPio 
caring, xxiiij plaustr. de lez Soddez .usque Westorchard 
XS50 Bale Eng. Votaries n. 57 b, His owne clergye wold 
scarsely suffer hym to be buryed. .vnder tyrfes or soddes 
of the grasse. 1577 Holinshkd. Chron., Hist. Eng. iv. x. 
I. 61 She. .mounted vp into an high place raysed vp of turfe 
and soddes. C1618 Moryson I tin. iv. 335 Old writers wit- 
ness that.. for a monument they only raysed a turffe or 
greene Sodd of the earth. 1697 Dryden Mneid vnu 237 
On sods of turf he set the soldiers round. *703 Thoresby 
Let, to Ray (E. D. S.) s.v., A turf is thin and round, or 
oval..; a sod, thick and square, or oblong mostly. 18x7 
Wolfe Burial Sir J. Moore ii, We burted him darkly at 
dead of night, The sods with our bayonets turning. 1865 
Swinburne Poems t( Ball., Dolores 350 Her temple of 
branches and sods. *884 Times (weekly ed.) xb Sept. 2/4 
Yesterday the first sod was turned of the new school-room, 
b. collect, as a material. 

1826 Hood Irish Schoohn. xii, His tears shall make his 


turfy seat More sodden, tho'aheady made of sod. 1827 
Scott Highl. Widow i, The walls of sod, or divot, as the 
Scotch call it, were not four feet high. 

e. Sc. A piece of turf used for fuel ; a peat. 

1825 Jamieson Suppl.,Sod, a species of eaithen fuel, used 
for the back of a fire on the hearth. 1871 W. Alexander 
Johnny Gibb (1873) 66 [They] had availed themselves of ‘a 
het sod ’ to light their pipes. *897 D. Butler Church $ 
Par. Abernethy v. 78 A lighted sod from the priest’s house, 
d. dial, and Aliuing. (See quots.) 

1854 Miss Baker Nonhampt. Gloss., Sods } square pieces 
of clay for draining, cut from ploughed land instead of tui/ 
x88x Lek. Gloss , Sod, a clod : not necessarily turf. 1883 
Gresley Gloss. Coal-tit. 229 Sods, clay beneath coal seams. 

2 . Sc. and noth. In pi., two pieces of turf used 
as a substitute for a saddle or pack-saddle. Hence, 
a rough kind of saddle made of cloth, canvas, eta, 
and stuffed with straw. Freq. a pair of sods. 

a 1386 R. Maitland in Pinkerton A tic. Sc. Poems (1786) 
322 For tliai, that had gude hors and peir, Hes skantlie now 
ane crukit meir: And for thair sadils thai have soddis. 
1681 S. Colvil Whigs Supphc. (1751) 27 He had a lady Del 
To-Bose, Who never budged from his side ; Upon a pair of 
sodds astride. 1707 Lady Grisell Baillie Househ. Bk. 
(1911) 20 For a pair sods to Docter S l Clairs lady, £ 1, 16. o. 
1787 Grose Ptov. Gloss., Sods, a canvas pack-saddle stuffed 
with straw. 1822 Bewick Mem.za,, I buckled him [a dog] up 
in a pair of old ‘ sods ’ which covered him beyond both head 
and tail. 1886 W. Brockie Leg. $ Sttperst. 29 (Heslop), 
To get her safely mounted behind him on a well girt pillion 
or sodds. 

3 . The surface of the ground, esp. when turfy or 
grass-covered; the sward. Freq. poet, or rhet. 

(a) 1729 T. Cooke Tales, etc. 89 Here be my Dwelling on 
this native Sod. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. (18x5) 255 If 
I had but one fair trust with him upon the sod, I’d give him 
lave to brag all the rest of his life 1 1797 Godwin Enquirer 
1. xiv. i2x He bounds over the sod. 1820 Shelley Ques- 
tion 13 Tender bluebells, at whose birth The sod scarce 
heaved. 1833 Tennyson Pal. Art 261 Mouldering with 
the dull eartri s mouldering sod. 1878 Masque of Poets tz 
A homely pruduct of the common sod. 

(< 5 ) 1743 Season. Advice Protestants 17 The strong Sod 
on the Earth, made so by various Composts. x8*o E. D. 
Clarke Trav. Russia (1839) 42/1 A . . desolate plain, covered 
only by a thin sod, on which herds of cattle were grazing. 
1838 Ld. Clements Poverty Ire/. 25 It consists, simply, in 
taking one or two crops of potatoes from the ley, or grass sod. 
t b. The Turf. Obs. 

*755 Mem. Capt. P. Drake II. xvi. 265 She had run on 
the Sodd several Years, had won some Plates of small Value 
[etc.]. 1812 Sporting Mag. XL. 161 He flourished at the 
gaming-house, and blazed on the sod. 

4 . dial. a. The spot of ground on which one 
stands. 

1691 Ray N. C. Words (ed. 2) 67 , 1 will dye upon the Sod S 
i e. in the place where I am. 1828 Carr Craven Gloss. s,v„ 
I wish I may nivver stir of 't sod, 

b. The old sod, one’s native district or country. 

1863 Mrs. Toogood Spec. Yorks. Dial. (MS.), He does 
not like to leave the old sod after having lived there so long. 
X891 E. Ropkr By Tiat.k 4- Trail ii. 25 And did ye see 
ould Ireland lately ?. And how’s the poor ould sod ? 

5. altrib. ancl Comb. a. Atlrib., in the sense 
'made, formed, built, or consisting of sods’, as 
sod batik, -drain, -house, -hut, - kiln , etc. ; also 
in other uses, as sod-draining, -plough, spade ; 
sod-worm (see quot.). 

1799 [A. Young] Agric. Lincoln. 383 *Sod banks cost, 
thiuy-five years ago, is. ad. a rood of seven yards. 1844 
H. Stephens Book Farm I. 603 If the turf is tough, 
so much the better for the durability of the '*sod-drain. 
Ibid. , An imperfect form of wedge-draining is practised in 
some parts of England on strong clay soils, under the name 
of + sod-draining. 1832 Bubwith Inclosttre Act 38 A certain 
cottage or *sod-house. 1896 Howells impress, fy Exp. 146 
The dugouts or ^sod-huts of the settleis on the great plains. 
1806 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. IV. 265 From these.. '•sod- 
kilns, perhaps, were copied the shallowness and width of the 
present stone-kilns. 1873 Knight Did, Mec/i. 2238/1 * Sod- 
plow, a plow long in the share and mold-board, adapted to cut 
and overturn sod. 1843-52 R. Burn Techn. Diet, t, Revite- 
went en gasons, . . *sod revetment. 1879 Cassell's Techn. 
Educ. III. i2o Sod revetments form a neat-looking slope. 
*793 Wordsw. Descr. Sketches 21 For him ’•sod-seats the 
cottage-door adorn. <2x835 Hogg Tales, Wool-gatherer 
(1866) 72 Jane had sat down on the sod-seat. 1619 S. Atkin- 
son Gold Mynes Scotl. (Bann. Cl.) 1T0 use the arte of delving 
with the *sodd spade. 1649 W. G. Surv. Newcastle upon 
Tine 2 Piets, who brake downe the *Sodd Wall. *776 Lesly 
in Young Tour Irel. (1780) I. *209 The sod walls, about 
10 or 12 inches thick. 1834-47 J. S. Macaulay Field Fortif 
(1S5X) 225 The earth above the pebbles is to be retained by 
a revetment of *sod-work. 1891 Cent. Did., * Sod-worm, 
the larva of certain pyralid moths, as Cratnbus exsicialus, 
which destroys the roots of grass and corn. 

b. Objective, with agent-nouns and vbl. sbs., as 
sod-builder, - cutter ; sod-burning, -cutting, etc. 

1796 W. H. Marshall W. England 11 . 32 Sodburning the 
more loamy soils, .would be a ready means of meliorating 
the herbage. 1843-32 R. Burn Techn. Diet. 1, Trousse-pas, 
sod-cutter's spade. Ibid, ii- s.v., Sod-builder. Ibid. 11. s.v., 
Sod-cutter, ecobue. 1890 Scicnct-Gossip XXVI. 99 If the 
grass and other sod-forming plants assert themselves. 189 * 
Daily News 7 Jan. 3/3 The sod-cutting ceremony of to- 
morrow. 

c. With pa, pples., as sod-built, -roofed. 

18x4 Scott Lord of Isles m. i, The rye-grass shakes not 
on the sod-built fold. *89* E. Roper By Track <J- Trail 
iii. 37 Groups of ruined shanties, sod-roofed, bark-roofed, 
covered anynow. 

Sod (spd),pa. pple ppl, a and sb, z Forms ; 
3-4 i-sode, 4-5 sode, 5-7 sodde, 6- sod. pa, 
pple. of Seethe v. Cf. Sodden pa. pple., etc.] 
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SODALITY. 


SOD. 


+ 1, Of food, liquor, etc. : Boiled ; prepared by 
boiling. Obs. 

$red, 1297 R, Glouc. (Rolls) 9164 pe bones hii bere Wei 
U>elt&isode to pe abbeye of redinge, 13.. Senyn Sag-* 
1574 (W,), Barh-water 3 that was i-sode. 1422 ti. Secretei 
Secret Priv . Prru . 246 Flesh y-rostid, wych is moie hottyr 
than ..sode in watyr, 1588 Pauke tr, Mendozds Hist, 
China. 309 Eating of those bodies which they had slaine, 
some sodde and some roasted. xGai Burton Anat. Mel . 
1. ii, 11. i. (1651) 70 Beer, if it be. .over strong, or not sod,., 
frets and gauls. 

attnb. c 1386 Chaucer Parson's T. P 827 So thise shrewes 
lie holden hem nat apayedof roosted fiesbh and sode flesdi. 
1390 Gower Conf. II. 270 Sclie Let do sowe The lotid with 
sode whete aboute. c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 4a Nym sode 
Porke & chese. 1528 Paynell Saleruc's Regan. Q iij, 
Sodde peies releue the stomake greued. 1598 Lodge Look . 
tug Gl. for Loud. <$• Eng.'H iv, Whay, curds, creame, sod 
milke, raw-milke. 1611 Coryat Crudities 373 Rost and 
sodde meates. 1658 Rowland tr. Moufet's Theat.Ins. 898 
Wool wet in sod or sweet wine. 

+ b. Twice sod, stale, unpalatable. Obs. 

1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hunt. iv. x. Is meat twice 
sod to you, sir? 1608 Chapman Byron's Consp. iv. i. 114 
You make all state befoie Ytterly obsolete J all to come, 
twice sod. 1610 [see Colewort 4]. 1641 J. Jackson True 
Evang. T. ii. 130 The example doth so suite the Text, that 
I could Dot pretermit it here, though it be mentioned be- 
fore : neither is it ‘cole worts twice sod '. 

+ c. Of persons: Sodden, soaked, or steeped in 
liquor. Obs. 

1613 Beaum. & Ft. Captain iv. ii, All the rest.. are in 
Limbo patntm, Where they lye sod in sack. 

2. a. Of bread: Sodden. 

1836 Penny Cycl. V. 373/x So that no part of the dough 
may form a sod or ill-raised bread, 
b. Sod oil (see quots ). 

1883 R. Haldane Workshop Rec. Ser. 11. 367/2 The oil 
pressed out of the fermented skins is known as ‘ sod oil 
1883 A. Watt Leather Manuf. xxvii. 341 ‘Sod. oil,' a 
greasy matter obtained in the tieatment of sheep-skins. 

1 3. As sb. Boiled meat Obs. 

1348 Elyot, Acapna thysia,.. spoken of a simple feast, 
wherin is neither bake, roste nor sodde. 1338 Warde tr. 
Alexis' Seer. 33 h, You maye gyue hym roste and sodde 
with pottage of Amylurn. 1600 Rowland Lett. Humours 
Blood lii. 9 Not that hee’le cloy him there with rost or sod. 
a x6x8 Sylvester Maiden's Blush 218 While hee is set-up 
with his Sod and Roast. 

Sod (spd), vO [f. Sod sb. 1 Cf. MDtt. sode a, 
mien, LG. soden, sode a, to make sods, lay with 
sods,] traits. To cover or build up, to provide 
or lay, with sods or turfs ; to tuif. 

*633 Blithe Eng. Improver Imfir. <ed. 3) 55 One good 
substantial! Dike, well turfed (or sodded, as the Fen-men 
call it). 1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Compl. Card. I. 42 
Those Terraces must be supported.. by some Banks that 
shall be sodded on purpose, to make them the more solid 
and lasting. 1704 Diet. Rust. (1726) s.v. Brick, To sod, is 
to cover the Bricks. 1799 [A. Young] Agric. Lincoln. 159 
Bind the femble into sheaves or beats. Cart it to dykes, 
sod it 1839 Hood Storm at Hastings xxix. We snatch'd 
up the corse thus thrown, Intending, Christian-like, to sod 
and turf it. 1889 Harper's Mag. Sept. 358/2 The slope was 
sodded and terraced with rows of seats, 
b. Const, down , over , up. 

1763 Muse /on Rust. I. 368 A sorry mound of sods, with 
some bushes sodded down on top, to keep out sheep. i8ax 
Clare Vill. Minstr. II. 81 Made up of mud and stones and 
sodded o’er. *870 Daily News 12 N 0 v., The . . earthwork, <=0 
completelyconstructed as tohavebeen sodded up with turf. 

Sod, ®. 2 Now dial, [f. Sod pa. pple .] 

1. intr. To become sodden or soaked ; to stick 
together through wetness. 

164a D. Rogers Naarnan 3 The tree which hath long 
lien sodding in the ditch. 1644 P lattes in Hartlib's 
Legacy (1655) 218 If Sand, whence comes its clamminess 
and aptness to sod together? a 1722 Lisle Hush. (1757) 
246 If the hay made of it sods a little in the wet, . .it be- 
comes tasteless. 

2. traits. To soak with wet. 

2895 A, Patterson Man ft Nat. on the Broads 125 Work 
on the land where wet grass an' rubbidge sod (soak) yer 
trowsers below. 

Sod, obs. pa. t. of Seethe v. 

Soda 1 (sdu da), [a. med.L. soda (It. and Pg. 
soda, Sp. soda, sosa, F. sonde, f soulde, soulte ), of 
unknown origin.] 

1. An alkaline substance obtained originally 
from the ashes of certain marine or other salt- 
impregnated plants, esp. species of Salsola, and 
now manufactured artificially from common salt, 
or occurring in a mineral state as a deposit, esp. in 
certain lakes, or in solution in the water of such 
lakes (natron) ; used largely in commerce, esp. in 
the manufacture of glass and soap; soda-ash ; 
sodium carbonate (Na 2 C0 3 ). 

Freq. used as a synonym of sodium in the names of various 
compounds of that element, as muriate , nitrate, sulphate, 
etc., of soda. 


Warde A lexis' Seer. 1. iv. 78 Take an vnee of S01 
(whiche is asshes made of grasse, whereof glassemakers d 
vse to make their CristaT). 2678 R. R[ussell] tr. Gel 
iv. iv. 243 -true Salt-Alkali is made of Zoza (or Soda) d 
solved. 2693 tr. Blancards Phys. Diet. (ed. 2), Soda, tl 
Ashes of the Herb Kali Buint, whereof Glass is mad 
‘ Trents. LVII. 480 The fossil [alkali] or mineri 
called likewise soda and natrura. 1796 Kirwan Elem, Mi 
(ed. *) II. xq Soda affects It but slightly. 1839 Ure Dit 
Arts 1150 Carbonate of Soda. , is the soda of commeice 
various states, either crystallized, in lumps, or in a cru< 
powder called soda-ash. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Conti, 


: 249 A large proportion of the plants growing on sea-coasts 
contain soda, whilst inland plants conlain potash. 

Jig, 1823 Byron Juan x. lxxiii, Half-solved into these 
sodas or magnesias. Which form that bitter draught, the 
, human species. 

b. Sodium bicarbonate, used largely for domestic 
purposes ; baking or cooking soda. 

*831-4 Tomlinson's Cycl. Usef. Arts I. 183/1 Mix the 
soda perfectly with the flour. 1893 Westm. Gas. 21 Apr. 
5/2 A half cwt. of soda could be bought for 3s. 

o. Caustic soda , sodium hydroxide or hydrate 
(NaOH). Cf. Caustic a. i c. 

1839 XJre Diet. Arts 132 A ley of caustic soda, ibid , 
Caustic soda ley. Ibid. 1130 Caustic soda is a white brittle 
mass, . .having a most conosive taste and action upon animal 
matters. 1871 Gaurod Mat. Med. (ed. 3) 132 Liquor Sodas, 
above descubed, contains caustic soda, 
t 2. The prickly saltwort, Salsola kali. — Kali i . 
1638 tr. Porta's Nat. Magick vi. i. 178 The heib Kali or 
Saltwoit is commonly called Soda. 

8 . Cheat. Sodium oxide (Na 8 0). 

1826 Henry Elem. Chem. 1 . 557 The next oxide of sodium 
is soda. 1836 Miller Elem. Chem., Inorg. 743 Oxide of 
Sodium, or Soda (NaO), forms the basis of the impoitnnl 
sei ies of salts of soda. 1868 Watts Diet. Chem., Soda ; '1 his 
teim, in scientific language, is applied to the anhydrous 
protoxide of sodium (Na 2 0 ). 

4. Soda-water. 

1842 Lover Handy Andy i, Bang went the bottle of soda. 
1864 Sala Quite A lone I. xiv. 220 Keep him on liissoda- 
and-B. That won’t do him any harm.. 1807 Surg.-Cait. 
Hughes Medit. Fever v. 210 An occasional whiskey with 
water or soda . , is useful, 

5. attrib. and Comb. 

a. Misc., chiefly in sense r, as soda-bath, -com- 
pound, -crystals, -lime, -salt, soap, etc.; soda-car- 
bonate, muriate , tartrate ; in Photogr. for hypo- 
sulphite of soda, as soda developer, development , 
-pyro, -solution, etc. ; soda-ash, the sodium car- 
bonate of commerce, = Soda 1 1 ; soda lake, a 
natron lake; soda-lye (see quot. 1867 ) ; soda- 
paper, -prairie, waste (see quots.). 

1839 *Soda-ash [see 1]. 1884 W. S. B. MoLawn Spinning 
(ed. 2) 29 Soda crystals or soda-ash,.. ate carbonates of 
soda. 1863 Princess Alice Mem. (1884) 09 , 1 am taking 
warm *soda-batlis in the morning. *839 UitE Diet. Arts 
115X The crystals of *so_da-eai Donate . . are now made 
altogether by the decomposition of sea salt. 1845 Day tr. 
Simon's Anim. Chem. 1 . 282 Hence the albumen In the 
blood cannot exist as a *hoda-compound (albuminate of 
soda). 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 1x55 Our commeicial *soda 
ciystals aie composed of— 1 atom of cai bonic acid, 1 atom 
of soda, and 10 atoms of water. 1892 P ho top-. Ann. II. 

89 The *soda developer tends to give softer images. 1890 
Anthony's Photogr. Bulletin III. 6s *Soda development is 
apt to give a yellow image. 2864 Reader 24 Sept. 387 Such 
a light is the monochromatic *soda-flame. 1839 Ure Diet. 
Arts 1155 There are several *soda lakes in Mexico. 1862 
Miller Elem. Chem., Org. i. § 1 (ed. 2) 19 A portion of 
this alkalized lime, or *soda-lime as it is fiequently termed. 
1839 Ure Diet. Arts 132 Avoid lime,,. but use it fieely 
after one or two. 'soda leys. 2867 Bloxam Chem. 266 Soda 
lye, employed in the manufacture of hard soap, is a 
; solution of hydiate of soda. Ibid. 572 A weak soda-ley. 
j 1804 Phil, Trans. XCIV. 427 The *soda-muriate of pal- 
| ladium is a deliquescent salt. 1875 Knight Diet. MecJt. 
2236/1 "Soda-paper, a paper made by saturating filleting 
paper with carbonate of soda. 1793 T. Beddoes Calculus 
p. x, His experience of the good effects of # soda pills, in cases 
\ ofbxliary concretion. 1859 Bartlett Diet. Airier. (ed. 2) 

: 426 *Soda-prairie, a plain covered with an efflorescence of 
soda, elsewhere called nation. 1889 Anthony's Photogr. 
Bulletin II. 391 , 1 worked always with *soda-pyro. 1836-41 
Brande Chem. (ed. 5) 7x6 When magnesia is precipitated 
by excess of carbonate of soda, a portion of the triple ’’soda- 
salt is retained. 1834-6 Encyi l. Metrop. (1845) VIII. 434/1 
Common salt.. hardens and tenders it equal to the *soda 
soaps. 1884 W. S. B. M c Laren Spinning (ed. s) 28 Soda 
soaps are hard, potash soaps are soft. 1809 Phil. Trans. 
XCIX. 327 These parts . . certainly afforded no •‘soda-tartrate 
ofpotash. 2849 D. Campbell Inorg. Chem. 115 Water div 
solves out the soda salts, leaving the insoluble oxisulphide 
of calcium, known as *soda waste. 

b. Connected or dealing with sodium carbonate 
or its manufacture, as soda-apparatus, -furnace , 
indushy , -making, manufacture , etc. Also with 
agent-nouns, as sodafurnacer, maker. 

(a) 2839 Ure Did. Artsi 151 Soda ma nufactuie. Ibut. 
1152 The draught of a soda-furnace must be very sharp. 
Ibid. 1x53 In some soda-works, where the decomposing j 
furnace is very large. 1853 Ure's Diet. Aits 11 . 683 The 
whole process of soda- making. 2875 Knight Diet. Mcih. 
2234/1 Soda-apparatus. 1884 Gilmour Mongols 169 Par- 
ticularly fatal is this rough road to the wooden axles of the 
soda carts. 

lb) 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 1153 The dexterous management ! 
of this transposition characterizes a good soda-furnacer. 
1833 lire's Diet. Arts II. 682 Having.. obtained a quantity 
of sulphate of soda, the soda maker now proceeds to his 
next operation. 1 

c. With the names of minerals containing soda, l 

as soda alum , -chabazile, -copperas, feldspar, -lime- 
feldspar, -nitre, - saltpetre , -spodumene (see quots.). ‘ 
Also soda-granitic adj. , 

Many of these teims are now obsolete, I 

2837 Dana Min. 170 Solfatarite, alumen volcanicnm, i 
*Soda Alum. 1876 Harley Royle's Mat. Med. 192 Soda 
alum and ammonia alum are formed by replacing the 
equivalent of potash with one of soda or ammonia. 1836 
T. Thomson Min., Geol ., etc. I. 333 Combinations of the 1 
common calcareous-chabasite and the *soda-chabasite of 1 
Berzelius. 1844 Dana Mineral. 226 A *Soda Copperas has I 
been analyzed by Scheerer. 1868 Watts Diet, Chem., Soda 
copperas , a sodio-ferric sulphate found in the aiura-slate of 


Modum in Norway. 1863 Dana Man. Gaol, 56 Albite or 
*Socla-feldspar. 2843 Darwin Foy. Nat. xv. 3J0 Mountain 
masses of a peculiar white *soda-granitic rock. 1867 lire's 
Diet. Arts (ed. 6) II. 269 *Soda-lime-felspar (often contain- 
ing potash) ; labradoiite. 1896 Ciilshsr Diet. Mm., ^Soda- 
nitre, nitrate of sodium, found as a mineral. 1848 Knapp s 
Chem, Technol. I. 344 The more common salts of mine and 
..are distinguished fiotu each other by the adiljtion of the 
name of the base .us :.. "soda-saltpetre (cubic nitie). 1830 
Anstld Elem. Geol., Min., etc. 193 Oligadase, *Soda- 
spodumene, a mineral having the same relation to spoil u- 
mene that albite has to tiue felspar. 

6 . Made with, or containing, sodium bicarbonate, 
as soda-biscuit , -In cad, -take, -cracker, -stone, etc. 

*891 Cent. Did., "Soda biscuit, a Wm uit raised witli 
soda. 1884 Mrs. Kilim i.t. Renta Hoyte xiii, I lie ‘soda bread 
was lising to a satisfai lory thickness. 1894 I.vi n 1: Betsy 
Gray iii. 22 Potato cake, pancakes, ‘•si wla-t. ike, and otlur 
manufactures. 1873 Ii. II Ain r. J-iddictown 5; Like an 
enormous japatincu *,M)ila-cl acker. 1891 ( rut. Iliit., 'Seda- 
mint, a mixture containing sodium I11c.ul11111.1te and speai- 
mint. 1897 Allbntt's Syst. Med, 111 . 741 Bismuth lu/cMiues, 
soda-mint tablets. 2836 Mrs. Caklyu: Lett. II. vyi, i . 
had taken a sip or two of tea and bitten into my *mh1u si one. 

7. Used ior, or containing, soda-water, as soitu 
bottle, fountain, tumbler, etc. 

2824 Byron Juan xvi. is, Like a soda buttle when its 
sptay Has sparkled. 2875 Knioiii Diet. Mt\h. a-'jsu Soda- 
fountain, a vessel lor runtaimiig soda-water 01 watir 
chaiged with caibonie-acid gas undci_ hijjh pie* sure, and 
provided with pipes and valves fm drawing it olf as required. 

f Soda Obs. [a. med.L. soda, ad. Aiab. 
sodiT, f. sadu* lo split.] Headache. 

c 2540 Boorih: Poke for to I erne C iij b, The falling 
syiknes called. Appnplesia, Soda, 2590 IiM.put i.H Metk, 
Physick 1. i. (16 vjl 1 That time aie onely tluee sundry 
paiues in the head : wheruf the one is i nlh u of die t Ireeks 
Xit/mAaAyla..; the bai barons sort of l’livsiti.ins call u Soda. 
1662 Lovlil Hist. A mm. ft Min. <17 It helped) the soda 
(that is an old head ach). . . With safiimi and a little <am- 
phire iL helps the told soda. 2693 ti. Plant aid's Phys, 
Du l (ed. a), Soda, the same with hphalatgia. 

|| Soda :s . Obs. rare. [mod.L. soda, ad. G. sod 
{sode), MLG. sode, Du. zodc, Fris. soad{e, related 
to Seetiie za] A form of indigestion; heait-biun. 
Never actually adopted in English use. 

2693 tr. IS laniard's Phys. Hut. (ed. a), Soda, the same 
witu Ardor vcutrnulil— Heartburning). 2753 Chambers' 
Cyd. Suppk, Soda, . .an uneasy and tioulde'iomc sensation 
of heat about the orifice of the stomach. 

Sodace’tlo, a. Chem. [f. Kod-a 1 or Sod-ium 
+ Acetic a.] (See quot.) 

1867 Bloxam Chem. 569 A crystalline mass of soil at rtic 
ether, or acetic ether in which one atom of the hydrogen 
has been displaced by sodium. 

Sodaic (socte'ik), a. [f. Soda 1 + -lc. So F, soda- 
ique.] Containing soda or sodium bicaibonate. 

18314 Cooper Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1 . 248 The common 
sodaic powders, and the effervescing saline draught, are 
often relished by the patient. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 424 The 
most familiar example [of effervescence] is afloidrd in the 
solution of sodaic powders. 1833 Eraser's Mag. XLVU 1 . 
480 Some occasion in which he had suspended the use of 
its sodaic waters at table for champagne. 

Sodain(e, -ly, obs. iorms of Sudden, -ly. 
Sodainty, variant of Suddenty. 

+ Sodaite. Jilin, Obs. [f. Soda 1 + -ite 1 ^ b.J 
A variety of nephelite or weinerite, 
c 1830 Encycl. Metrop. (1845) VI. 489/2 Elaolite. Fett- 
stein. Lythiodes. Sodaite. 1846 Penny Cyd. Suppk II, 
303/2 Iikebergite (Sodaite) does not occur crystallized. 

Sodalist (sffu'd&list). [f. Sodal-itv : see -iht 4 .] 
A member of a Roman Catholic sodality or re- 
ligions fraternity. 

1794, in Mem. Stonyhnrst Coll. (1C81) 40 No meeting of 
SodalisLs. 1889 Tablet 14 Dec. 946 The handsome chapel 
where the Sodalists are now enabled to hold their services. 
Sodalite (sdu’dahit). Min. [f. SoJU 1 + -LITE.) 
A vitreous, transparent or translucent silicate ot 
aluminium and sodium containing sodium chlor- 
ide, usually of a greenish blue colour and occurring 
in certain igneous rocks, 

1810 Thomson m Roy. Soc, Edin. (1822) VI. 3S7 A Chemical 
Analysis of Sodalite, a new Mineral from Greenland. Ibid., 
The mineral to which I have ghen the name of Sodalite. 
2837 Dana Min. 2S1 Sodalite mrhide.s the white and light 
green crystallized carieib s of tlii . spec its. 2888 Rnwv 
Rock-Forming Min. 125 Sodalite mostly occurs in rocks of 
a syenitic character. 

+ Sodali’tious, a. Obs.~° Also -icious. £f. 
L. sodaliciusi] (See quots.) 

2636 Blount ulossogr-., Sodalidous, . .Ittlongiitg to sodality 
or h ellowship. 2730 Bailey ( fol.*, Sodadtious, o(, or pertain- 
ing to Society. 

Sodality (sodarliti). [a. F. sodalite or ad. I,. 
soddlitas, -ittitem fellowship, brotherhood, frater- 
nity, f. sodalis mate, fellow, boun-companion, ] 

1. Association or confederation with others; 
brotherhood, companionship, fellowship. 

*6o°W. Watson Decaeordon (1602) >63 A participation, 
..combination, or sodalttie with the lesuits to tmerihrow 
our countries 2609 Bible (Douay/ lied. iv. ioh.m „ If the 
bather, the Sonne, and the Kobe Ghost tome withal, this 
hodalitie is not soone I Token. 2653-60 St am r.v Hist. Philos. 
(1687) 389/2 Of Friendship there are four kinds: Sodality, 
Affinity, Hospitality, Krotick. 1865 Reader 7 tkt. 392/2 
1 hat literary social sodality by which Fran, e had boen dis- 
tinguished for nearly a century. 2888 Chambers's Jmt, 
7 Jan. a Massinger’s claim to the sodality of the craft.* 
might perhaps be considered as of the genuine order. 



SODAMIDE. 
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2 . In the Roman Catholic Church, a religious 
guild or brotherhood established for purposes of 
devotion or mutual help or action ; the body of 
persons forming such a society. 

(«) 1600 W. Watson Detacordou (1602) 25 [The secular 
priests] sought no establishing of houses, Colledges, sodal- 
ities, societies, or corporations. 1629 Wadsworth Pilgr. iii. 
18 The priuiledge of this sodality is that they haue graces, 
rosaries, .. and hallowed grain es from his holinesse. 1664 

H. More Myst. I nig. xx. 76 By being incorporated into 
this or that holy Sodality or Fraternity. 1716 M. Davies 
Aiken. Brit. 77 The Jansen istical- Romanists, have but 
very little to do with those little offices, or Sodalities, with 
their Indulgences. 1832 Archaeol. XXIV. 134 'lhe monks 
of St. Swilhin’s. .and those of New Minster had a sodality 
among themselves. 1893 J. Fahey I/ist. Kilmacdnagh 443 
The extension of religious sodalities in the several parishes 
of his diocese. 

attrib. 1881 Mem. Stony hurst Coll. 41 note , The body of 
the martyr .nowlies under the altar of the Sodality Chapel. 

(b) 1628 in Foley Bee. Eng. I'rov. S. J. I. 1. 1x4 The 
Sodalitie of the Chapelet of Our Lady. 1667 in Cut A. Rec. 
Soc. Publ. III. 63 He was admitted into the sodality of our 
B: Lady. 1846 J. Morris in Pollen Li/e (1896) 11. 45, I 
should like veiy much to be enrolled in your Sodality of 
the Living Rosary. 1889 Tablet 14 Dec. 946 The Sodality 
of the Immaculate Conception. 

b. A chapel set apart for or used by a religious 
sodality. 

1667 in Cath. Rec. Soc. Publ. III. 66 He [was] obserued 
when he thought himself to be alone in the sodality to 
sprinkle . . water vppon the grauestones. 1679 Trial 0/ 
White, 4 other Jesuits 11 To pieach in the Sodality of the 
English Seminary. 2723 R. Plowden in Foley Rec. Eng. 
Prov. S. J. VII. Introd. p. xl, With much ado, we saved_ the 
Chuich, the Sodality, and that wing wheie the kitchen is. 

3 . A society, association, or fraternity of any kind. 
1633 Parthenia Sacra 180 Sodalities of al sorts & condi- 
tions whatsoeuer either Secular or Ecclesiastical. 1699 R. 
L'Estrange Erasm. Colloq. (1725) 262 To see with what 
Tendei ness the Seraphick Sodality wash’d the Body. 1737 
L. Clarke Hist. Bible viri. 572 Others hold, that they 
were called Ilerodians, because they constituted a Sodality 
elected in the Honour of Herod. 1805 Murphy Tacitus I. 
184 To create this new sodality the names of the most 
eminent citizens., were drawn by lot. 1853 Motley Dutch 
Rep. Introd. xiv. (x866j 46 There were also military 
sodalities of musketeers, crossbowmen, archers, swordsmen, 
in every town. 

Sodamide (s^idamard). Chem. [f. Sod- a 1 + 
Amide.] A substance, usually of a greenish 
colour, formed by treating sodium wilh gaseous 
ammonia (cf. quols.). 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 7 Sodamide and 
mercuramide are amulets of sodium and mercury. 1867 
Bloxam Client. 551 When potassium and sodium were heated 
iu gaseous ammonia, hydrogen was evolved, andpotassamide 
and sodamide were produced. 

Sodamite, obs. form of Sodomite. Sodan, 
obs. f. Soldan. Sodan(le, -ly, etc., obs. if. 
Suddenly. Sodar, obs. f. Solder sb . 1 Sodary, 
obs. f. Sudary. 

Soda-water. Also soda -water, [f. Sod A 1 
+ Water jv5.] 

I. Water containing a solution of sodium bicar- 
bonate, or, more generally, charged under pres- 
sure with carbon dioxide (carbonic acid gas), 
strongly effervescent, and used as a beverage or 
stimulant. Cf. Soda 1 4. 

x8o2 W. Saunders in Med. 4 PJiys. Jrnl. VIII. 492 The 
gaseous alkaline water commonly called soda water has 
long been used in this country. 185s Or As Circ. Sti., Elern. 
Chem. 385 Much of the so-called soda-water found m com- 
merce is totally devoid of soda or other alkali. 1879 L. 
Stephen Hours in Libr. III. 194 The maudlin meditation 
of a fast young man over his morning’s soda-water. 

b, attrib ., as soda-water apparatus, * bottle , 


fountain , etc. 

1825 T. Hook Sayings. Ser. it. Passion 4 Princ. vi, Patent 
soda-water manufactories. 1839 Ure Diet, Arts 1156 
Improved soda- water ^apparatus 2838 Simmonds Diet, 
Trade , Soda-water-bottle, a strong oval-shaped glass bot tle, 
the cork of which is secured by twine and wire to confine 
the aerated water. Ibid., Soda-water manufacturer , a 
maker and bottler of soda-water. 1862 Catal. Internat, 
E-xhib., Brit. II. No. 6246, Patent soda-water machines. 
1884 Knight Diet- Mech. Suppl. 828/ x Soda-water F ountam. 

2 . Water containing a solution of sodium car- 
bonate for cooling or wetting metal-working tools. 

189* in Cent. Diet. 189s in Funk's Stand. Diet. 

Sodayne, -ly, etc., obs. ff. Suddenly. 

Sodded (sp'ded),///. a 1 [f. Sod sb . 1 or v. 1 ] 
Covered or laid with, constructed or built of, sods. 

idja Cotterell tr. Calprenbde's Cassandra in. 11. (1676) 
262 Roxana sat down upon a green sodded bank. 18x0 
Coleridge Lay Semi. Introd. p. xxii, Like an aged nioumer 
on the sodded grave of an only one. 187* Daily News 
xi Sept., A sodded kitchen [= stove] built and used by a 
couple of officeis. .is quite a marvel of versatility. 

So dded, ppl- «. a Hire. [Cf. Sod ppl. a. and 
», a ] Sodden, soaked. 

1627 Feltham Resolves 11. xxix, Moorish grounds. .are 
usually boggy and rotten, or of so cold and sodded a 

1 SoddenS'd’n) , pa. pple. ppl- a., andj 5 . Forms: 
o. 4-5 sopen (4 so)?in, soipert) ; 4-5 sothen (4 
soothen, 5 sothyn). £. '4-5 sodyn, 5 sodun, 
eooden, 5-6 soden (5 -one, 6 -yng, Sc. -in) ; 5- 
sodden {Sc. 5-6 soddyn, 6 -in). [Strong pa. 
pple. of Seethe v. Cf. Sod pa. pple. , etc.] 


365 

1 . Boiled ; cooked or prepared by boiling. Now 
rare or Obs. 

pred. a 1300 Cursor M. 13373 pe folk pat dai ful fair was 
fedd, O bred and flexs bath sofen and bredd. 1382 Wyclif 
Numb. vi. ig A shuldre sothen [v.rr. sodden, sooden, sodyn, 
soothen, 1388 sodun] of the wethei. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) 
xix. 208 Theibryngen. . mete alle soden. 1483CAXTON Gold. 
Leg. 67 Thenne abygail hyed her & toke . . v weders sothen. 
1570 H. Lloyd Treas. Health M v, Lay a hoole egge wel 
sodden and the shel pylied of. 1600 Rowland Lett. 
Humours Blood i. 7 Beere he protestes is sodden and re- 
fin'd. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 385 It were good therefoie to 
try it.. with Milk Souden. 

attrib. 1382 Wyclif i Sam. iL is, I s>hal not take, sothen 
[1388 sodun] flesh, hut rawe. c 1400 Three Kings Cologne 
94 bis bawme is cleped rawe bawme and the toper is cailid 
soden bawme. 1513 Bk. Keruynge in Babees Bk. (1868} 
274 On that daye he shall serue.. soden egges with grene 
sauce. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 217 Dronken in sodden wine 
it preserveth from dronkennesse. 1645 Pagitt lleresiogr. 
(1662) 9 They weie fain to eat Dogs, Cats, Rats, sodden 
Leather. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, tv. 38 6 Mix it with 
thicken'd J uice of sodden Wines. 1780 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 2) 
V. 3571/1 The snails were fed with bran and sodden wine. 
1829 Brockeit N. C. Gloss, (ed. 2), Sodden-wheat , furmety. 
1846 Baxter Libr. Pract. Agile. (ed. 4) I. 455 These, with 
bian mashes, sodden oats, and exercise, will generally effect 
a cure. 

transf. 1606 Siiaks. Tr. 4 Cr.m. i. 44 Pa. My businesse 
seethes. Ser. Sodden businesse, there’s a stewed phrase 
indeede. 

+ b. In the proverbial phtase coleworls twice 
(etc.) sodden : (see Colewort 4). 

c 1568 [see Colewort 4]. 1579 W. Wilkinson Confut. 
Fain. Love 53 b, The fourth crime.. is coalewortes more 
than tenne times sodden. 1608 Hieron Ausw. Popish 
Plot (ed. 2) To Rdr., To redoe _ things once done, or to 
oppresse mens stomachs with twise sodden Coleworts, as 
the proueib is. 16x4 Bradshaw Unreasonableness Separa- 
tion 83 Some of his own cole-worts, not twice, but twenty 
times sodden. 

2 . Of persons, their featuies, etc. : Having the 
appearance of, or resembling, that which has been 
soaked or steeped in water ; rendered dull, stupid, 
or expressionless, esp. owing to drunkenness or 
indulgence in intoxicants ; pale and flaccid. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia’s Rev. iv. v. By Hercules, I 
scome him, as I doe the sodden Nymph, . his mistris Arete. 
1608 Sh aks. Pericles iv. it. 21 The stuff we have, a strong 
wind will blow it to pieces, they are so pitifully sodden, 
xfitx Beaum. & Fl. Knt. Burning Pestle v. i, Now you with 
the sodden face, keep in there. 

184* Lytton Nt. 4 Morn. 1. vi, His complexion was 
pale and sodden. 1850 Kingsley A. Locke xxxv, Gaunt, 
ragged, sodden, blear-eyed, drivelling, the worn-out gin- 
drinker stood. *896 Howells Impress. 4 Exp. 74 The 
soddenest habitui of the place brightened. 

b. Characterized by heaviness, dullness, or want 
of vivacity. 

1831 Ruskin Stones Ken. III. 86 The peculiar sodden and 
sensual cunning., seen so often in the countenances of the 
worst Romish priests. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 
49 All Into dull sodden life did fall. 

3 . Of food: Heavy, doughy; spoiled through 
over-boiling or imperfect baking. 

a 1800 Pegge Suppl. Grose, Sodden , over-boiled. North. 
1862 Miller Elern. Chem., Org. (ed. 2) ii. § 5. 143 Bread 
prepared from such flour is sticky, heavy, and sodden. 

4 . Saturated or soaked with water or moistme. 

1820 Keats Hyperion 1 . 17 Upon the sodden ground His 

old right hand lay nerveless. 1836 Delamer Fl. Gard. 
(r86i) 164 Don’t work the gi ound when it is sodden, muddy, 
or tendered sticky by a recent frost. 1873 G. C. Davifs 
Mount. 4 Mere xvi. 137 The cold water was numbing his 
limbs and his sodden clothes weie dragging him down. 
2894 Daily News 5 June 3/5 The ground.. was in such a 
terribly sodden condition that cricket was entirely out of the 
question. 

b. Const, in or with. Alsoj^f. 

1833 1 . Taylor Fanat. i. 6 Men . . with hands sodden in 
blood, i860 Smiles Self-Help xi. 289 Nothing can be 
more hurtful to a youth than to have his soul sodden with 
pleasure. *870 F. R. Wilson Ch. Lindisf. 104 Fungi 
abound, and the pavement is sodden with damp. 1904 
Field, 6 Feb. 226/2 The ground was so sodden with wet 
that it was quite unfit to ride over. 

5 . Comb., as sodden-faced, -headed, -wilted adjs. 

Also as second element in brandy-, gin-, whisky-sodden, etc. 

1589 Hay any Work 25 You sodden headed Asse you, the 
most part of that law is abrogated. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. 
11. i. 47 Thou sodden-witted Lord 1 thou hast no more braine 
then I haue in mine elbows. 1753 Richardson Grandison 
(i 7 8r) I. 218 The sliest, sodden-faced creature I ever saw. 

f 0 . As sb. Boiled meat. Obs. 

c 1375 Cursor M. 13373 (Fairf.), pat folk pat day fulle faire 
was fed wip soit>en Ss roste & wilde bred. 1456 Sir G, 
Haye Law Arms (S.T.S.) 78 The tane lufis soddyn, the 
tothir rost. c 1460 Towneley Myst. xii. 224, I haue here in 
my mayll, sothen and rost. 

f Scydden, a, Obs.~~ l [f. Sod Built of sods. 

1639 in Crt. 4 Times Chas. I (1848) II. 285 Belfort (nothing 
like the name either m strength or beauty, it being the most 
miserably beggarly sodden town, or town of sods, that ever 
was made in an afternoon of loam and sticks. 

So dden (fep'd’n), v. [f. Sodden ppl. a.] 

1 . trans. To make sodden ; to soak in, or satur- 
ate with, water. 

1812 A nn. Reg., Chron. 302 The ground becomes com- 
pressed and soddened (to use an antiquated term) by the 
winter rains. 1844 Dickens Pict.fr. Italy (1846) 147 Your 
pony saddening his girths in water. 1878 Daily News 12 
June s The rains have soddened the earth. 

b. To render (the faculties) dull or stupid; to 
deprive of vivacity or freshness. 


1863 Cowdrn Clarke Shaks. Char. xvii. 431 His sen- 
suality does not sodden and brutify his faculties, but it 
quickens their temper and edge. 1883 Pall Mall G. 28 Dec. 
4/2 His soul has been deadened anu soddened by ages of 
exclusive devotion to the question of bread and cider. 

2 . intr. a. To become soaked or saturated with 
water or moisture ; to grow soft or rotten iu 
this way. 

1820 Byron Mar. Fal. n. ii. 95 The block may soak their 
gore ; Their heads may sodden in the sun. a x86x Wool- 
ni-.r My Beautiful Lady , Tolling Bell Iviii, I wandered 
wearily. .Throughswamps thatsoddened under stagnant air. 
b. Of a liquid : To soak into something. 

1881 Miss Okmehod Injurious Insects (1890) 345 Dressing 
. of some kind which will not sodden into the tiee in the 
heat of the sun. 

Hence So'ddened ppl. a . ; So'ddening vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1845 Hirst Poems iB We .laid them in the *soddened 
giound. 1883 Knowledge 3 Aug. 68/1 Soddened fiuit En- 
veloped in heavy indigestible pudding paste. 1852 Wigoins 
Embanking 96 This *soddening, or stagnation of the soil 
in a watery state. 1890 Huxley in Times x Dec. 13/3 The 
prostitution of the mind, the soddeniug of the conscience. 
1857 T. Moore Handbk. Brit. Ferns (ed. 3) 28 A *sodden- 
ing — continued wetness, as distinguished fiom mere damp- 
ness, of the soil. 

Soddeimess (sp-d’n^es). [f. Sodden ppl. a.] 
Sodden state, quality, or condition. 

1890 Science XV. 230/1 The soddenness of improperly 
boiled or fried foods. 1893 Westut. Gas. 26 Apr. 4/2 The 
bottom of the uncultivated gardens, where the ground is 
kept in a chronic state of soddenness. 

Sodder, obs. or dial. f. Solder sb.i and v. 
Sodding (sp-diq), {vbl.) sb. [f. Sod v. 1 ] 

1 . The action of covering, laying, or providing 
with sods. 

1688 Holme Armoury in. 266 ft Soiling, is the covering 
of little sliourings and places of shade from Rain, with green 
Turfs or Grass Sods. 1733 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s.v., 
Sodding of brick. 1860 B. Taylor in Life 4 Lett. I. xv. 
206 We have done something at clearing away rubbish, 
sodding, and making the surroundings fair to look upon. 
1864 Atkinson Stanton Grange xxi The sodding of the 
loqf was beautifully managed. 

2 . Sods or turfs as a material for forming or 
strengthening embankments, etc. 

1832 Wiggins Embanking 18 But if banks of sand are at- 
tempted, .the front or facing [should be] guarded with clay, 
turf, sodding, andstones. 1867 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. HI. 11. 
664 A good sodding, .might be made from the marram. 

3 . allrib., as sodding- implement, - mallet , -spade. 
2875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2237/a Sodding-implements, tools 
foi cutting sods and laying them down. x8gx Cent. Diet. 
s.v., Sodding-mallet. Ibid., Sodding-spade. 

Soddy (sp’di), a. and sb. [f. Sod sb. 1 + -Y.] 

A. aaj. Abounding in sods ; consisting or com- 
posed of sods ; of the nature of a sod. 

i6xx Cotgr., Motteux, cloddie, turfie, soddie. 1778 [W. Ii. 
Marshall] Minutes Agric., Observ. 98 By burying the 
soddy edge of the Blit, they are now less grassy than the 
Leys were before plowing. 1846 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. VII. 

I. 168 Reduce the soddy texture of the soil. 

B. sb. A sod-house. U.S. 

*893 Pilgrim Missionary June 8/1 Brother T — has a 
large circuit of three churches, and lives in a * soddy ’. 

Sodear, obs. f. Soldier. Sodein, -eyn(e, obs. 
ff. Sudden a. Sodekene, -dene, obs. ff. Sub- 
deacon, -dean. Soden, obs. f. Soldan, Sudden 
a. Soder, obs. f. Solder sb. 1 and v. Sodewe, 
obs. f. Subdue v. Sodger, obs. or dial. f. Soldier. 
Sodic (sffR'dik), a. Chem. [f. Sod-ium + -ic. 
Cf. ¥. sadique.] Of, containing, or composed of 
sodium. 

1859 Mayne Expos. Lex. 1170 The only combination 
known of sodium with sulphur, or — sodic sulphur. *86g 

J. Phillips Vesnv. iv. 121 Examining.. these hollow canals, 
..we find sublimed salts, especially ammoniac and sodic 
chlorides with free sulphur. 1878 Hamilton Nervous Dis. 
329 As regai ds the variety of bromide, £ think the sodic 
is the most reliable and stable. 

Sodier, obs. form of Soldier. 

Sodio- (spu'dip), comb, form of Sodium, de- 
noting the presence of that substance or its salts, as 
sodio -aluminic, -aurous, hydric , -plaiinic atljs. ; 
sodio-salicylate. 

1868 Watts Diet, Chem. s,v. Sodium , Sodium occmsas 
sodio-aluminic fluoride in cryolite. 1868 Fownes’ Chem. 
(ed. ioj 421 A sodio-aurous hyposulphite.. is prepared by 
mixing the concentrated solutions of auric chloride and 
sodium hyposulphite. Ibid. 347 A sodiohydric pyrophos- 
phate has been obtained. 1896 Harley Roy Ids Mat. Med, 
308 Sodio-platinic chloride, .is soluble in -water. 1898 All - 
butt’s Syst. Med. V. 991 Theobrominej in the form of the 
sodio-salicylate (diuretin), may be substituted for caffein. 
Sodioure, obs. form of Soldier. 

Sodium (sfri'diimn). Cheat, [f. Sod-a 1 + -ium. 

Named by Davy (1S07).] 

1 . An elementary alkaline metal (isolated by 
Davy in 1807), forming the basis of Soda, closely 
resembling potassium in its appearance and pro- 
perties, and occurring most commonly in the 
chloride (common salt). Symbol Na (for Natrium). 

1807 Davy in Phil, Trans. (1808) 1. 32 Potassium and 
Sodium are the names by which I have ventured to call the 
two newsubstances. i8iz — Chem, Philos. 331 , 1 discovered 
sodium a few days after I discovered potassium, in the year 
1807. 1815 J. Smith Panorama Sci. 4 Art II. 395 Sodium, 
has a much higher point of fusion than potassium. 1856 
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Miller Elem.Chem.,Inorg : 743 Sodium has a bluish white 
colour ; in appearance and properties jt much resembles 
potassium, but is somewhat more volatile. *870 Proctor 
Pleas. Ways Set. i. 1 A ceitain double dark line in the 
solar spectrum is due to the vapour of sodium in the sun s 
atmosphere. 

2 . attrib. a. In the names of chemical com- 
pounds or groupings, as sodium- alcohol, -amyl, 
bicarbonate , bromide , carbonate, etc. 

1857 Miller Elem. Cheat., Org. 150 If iodide of amyl be 
made to act upon the sodium-alcohol. 1862 Ibid . (ed. 2) 
222 When sodium-ethyl is formed from zinc-ethyl by the 
action of sodium. Ibid. 225 Sodium-amyl would probably 
furnish caproate of soda. 1868 Forties' Chem. (ed. 10) 
337 Sodium Chloride, when pure, is not deliquescent in 
moderately-dry air. Ibid., Sodium Hydrate, or Caustic 
Soda. Ibid. 338 Sodium Carbonates. Ibid. 34s Sodium 
Hyposulphite, .is now used in considetable quantity for 
photographic purposes, 1873 Ralfe Phys. Chem. 105 The 
potassium and sodium phosphates form three varieties of 
salts. 

fa. Misc., as sodium-compound, -flame , -light ; 
sodium-amalgam, a compound of mercury and 
sodium ; sodium soap, soda soap. 

1862 Miller Elem. Client., Oig. (ed. a) 219 The potassium 
and sodium compounds are more eneigetic than those of 
zinc. 1866 W. Odling Aitim. Chem. 138 Uric acid, by 
deoxidation with sodium-amalgam, yields a mixture of 
xanthine and hypoxanthine. 1871 Tyndall Fragrn. Sci. 
(1879) I. xiv. 391 We send our beam of white light 
thi ough a sodium flame. 1888 Rutley Rock-forming Min. 
128 The refractive index of quartz., in sodium-light. 

So'dless, a. [f. Sod j^.I] Devoid of, not 
covered by, sods. 

<11847 Eliza Cook Poor Man’s Grave i. 12 He. .will not 
leave the sodless heap. 

t Sodlet. Obs. Forms: 4 sotvdel- ; 4, 6 
soud(e)let, 6 sodalet(t, sodlett. [?f. OF. 
sotider to solder.] A saddle-bar for a window. 

1332 in J. T. Smith Antiq. Westminster (1 807) 196 [Nine 
small bars of iron, called] soudlets, [to hold the glass in the 
said windows], 1339-40 Ely Scur. Rolls (1907) II. 96 
Item in Sowdelibus faciendis per eundem de vj peciis ferri. 
Ibid. II. 97 In diuersis sowdelibus fact... pro fenestiis 
superiors istoriae Noui Opens. Ibid., Barns et sowdelibus 
reparand. 1532-3 in E. Law Hist. Hampton Court Pal. 
(1885) 349 For 295 sodlettes servyng the syde wyndows. Ibid. 
350, 40 sodletts for the harnessyng of the Greatt Wyndow. 

attrib. 1533 MS. Rami. D. 776 fol. 175 For xxj Fott off 
sodlett baires. 1536 MS. Rawl. D. 780 fol. sg, xxxij 11 fote 
of sodelett barrs spent by the glasyers. 

Sodom (sfrdam). [The name of the early city 
beside the Dead Sea, the wickedness and destruc- 
tion of which are recorded in Gen. xviii-xix. 

The Hebrew form of the name is S'ddm; the Sept, has 
265 ojuta, the Vulg. Sodonta, neut. pi. and fem. sing.] 

1 . An extremely wicked or corrupt place. 

1649 C. Walker Relat. <5- Obs. 11. 257 To the prejudice of 
our other New States-men, and their New erected Sodomes 
and Spintries at the Mulbury-garden at S. James’s, a 1704 
T. Brown Walk r. London , A Tavern Wks. 1709 III. in. 3 
A Tavern is a little Sodom, where as many Vices are daily 

S ractic’d, as ever were known in the great one. 1782 J. 

Irown Nat. Revealed Relig. v. iv. 461 How could he 
dwell in a dead carcase, a Sodom of filthiness ? 1899 Westm. 
Gaz. xi Sept. 8/1 Two, even in this military Sodom, had the 
courage to proclaim Dreyfus innocent. 

2 . Sodom apple, a. Apple of Sodom (see Apple 
sb. 3). So + Sodom-fruit. Also U.S . , the horse- 
nettle, Solatium carolinense. 

*615 Bratkwait Strappado (1878] 48 See painted Sodom- 
apples faire to th' eye, But being tutcht they perish in- 
stantly. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 237 They are Sodome 
Apples, enduring the Eye, not the Touch. 1706 in 
Phillies (ed. Kersey). [1736 J, Bancics Young’s Last Day 
22 Through life we chase, with fond pursuit, What mocks 
our hope, like Sodom’s fruit.] 1738 M. Green Spleen 33 
And Sodom-fruit our pains deceives. 1855 Mrs. Gaskell 
Horth <5 • South iv, The mocking way in which over-fond 
wishes are too often fulfilled — Sodom apples as they are. 
1905 W. J. Rolfe Skaks. Sown. 19 The ashes to which the 
Sodom-apples of illicit love are turned in the end. 

+fa. A variety of cider-apple. Obs. 

1676 Worudge Cyder (1691) 212 The Sodome-apple or 
Bloudy pippin is a fruit of more than ordinary dark colour. 
3 . Sodom egg-plant (see quot. and cf. a a). 

1842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 196/1 Solatium Sodom cum, 
Sodom egg-plant, or apple of Sodom. 

■f Sodometrous, a. Obs . rare. [f. sodometry 
Sodomitry.] Sodomitical. 

1550 Bale Eng. V 0 lories u. A ij, The Sodometrous vow of 
theyr simulate chastity. Ibid. E ij, His successours shuld 
se that hys sodometrouse chastyte were well maynteined. 

So'domic, a. rare, [f, Souoat + -ia.] Of or 
pertaining to Sodom j sodomitic. 

c *330 R, Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 14414 He vsed be 
synne Sodomyke, *338 — Chron. (1810) 320 Usure & 
symome, & synne sodomike [F. sodomien], 1893 The 
rotce (N. Y.) 20 Apr., America is to have a revival of the 
Sodomic civilization under more favorable auspices. 
So-domiat, rare~°, [f. Sodom + -ist.] A 
sodomite. 1891 in Cent. Diet. 

t Sodomite (sp-damait). Forms: 4, 6- sodom- 
ite, 4-6 sodomyt(e, 5 sodomit, -ighte, sodam- 
ite, sodam-, sodemyte. [a. OF. sodomite , or 
ad. L. Sodomtta (Gr. ’SoSopdryi), f. Sodom : see 
-its 1 ia. Sense 1 occurs also in OF.] 

+ 1 . Sodomy. Obs. rare . 

a 1300 Cursor M. 27066 Vnkindli sin and sodomite, Austin 
cals al sunk delite, pat es not tuix womman and man. 
f *3*5 Shoreham iv. 399 And sodomyt hys senne Axens 
kende y-do. 


2. One who practises or commits sodomy. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks, (1880) 55 pat prelatis. .ben gostly 
sodomy tis worse ban bodily sodomy tis of sodom and gonior. 
a 1400 A pot. Loll. 55 Are bei not . . werr and abhominablei 
pan carnal sodomitsi 1477 Caxion Dictes xi b, Bren the 
Sodomy tes and punysshe the men taken in fornication. 
1508 Kennedie Flytiug w. Dunbar 527 Deuill, dampmt 
dog, sodomyte insatiable. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Semi. 
Tim. 231/1 Whores as they are, yea. .vile and shamefull 
Sodomites, committing suthe heinous and abhominable 
actes, that it is horrible to thinke of._ 163a Lithgow Trav. 
ix. 409 An open Sodomite, and horrible blasphemer. _ 168a 
Shadwell Medal 42 He boasts of Vice (which he did ne’r 
commit), Calls himself Whoremaster and Sodomite. 1705 
Hickerincill Priest-cr. 11. v. 49 An Adulterer, Simomst, 
Sodomite, Murtherer, Arrian. 

fa. attrib. Sodomitic, sodoraitish. rare. 

13.. Seuyn Sages 1564 (W.) { Wimmen he louede switlie 
lite, And usede slnne sodomighte. 1707 J. Stevens tr. 
Quevedo’s Com. Wks. (1709) 510 That Sodomite Page. 

3. An inhabitant of Sodom. 

1474 Caxion C/iesse in. vi. (1883) 134 The. .vnnatuiell 
synne of lecherye of the sodamites. 1526 Pilgr, Pcrf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 105 b, Thus lyuod y" vertuous man Loth 
amonge the Sodomytes. a 1591 H. Smith Serin. (1637) 21a 
When he fought against the Sodomites, the fire took his 
pai t. 1643 Caryl Expos. Job 1 . 175a The Sodomites wei e 
surprized, when destioyedj they expected it not. 1737 
Wiiisi on Josephus, Antiq. 1. xi, About this time the 
Sodomites giew ptoud, on account of their riches and 
great wealth. 1865 R. Morris (Sc/t. ,5- E.x. 31 marg., The 
wicked Sodomites beset JLot's house. 1876 11 . Mari in 
Messiah's Kingdom vi. iii. 331 The unnatural lust of the 
Sodomites. 

Hence + So'domiter, n sodomite ; f So'dom- 
itess, a woman sodomite. Obs. 

*523 Coverdale tr. Dulichins' Of the Otde God R, Aiys- 
totle the murlherer, Aueuois the sodomy Lei, Pluto the 
traytour. i6u Biple Dent, x.\iii. 17 T)ieio shuibtno whore 
[marg. sodomilcssc] of the daughters of Israel. 

Sodosni'tic, (I. rare. [ad. JL. Sodomilic-us. 
Cf. F. sodomitique.] -=next. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. in. 137/1 The Pope then 
caus'd all Priests to leaue their wiues, To leads foule 
Sodomiticke single lilies. 1885 Cydop. Sd. VI. 471 Men 
and women indulged in unnatural and sodomitic commune. 

Sodomitical (spdamMikal), a. [f. L. Sodom - 
itic-us (cf. prec.) 4- -At.] 

1. Of peiaons : Guilty of, committing, or prac- 
tising sodomy. 

1546 Sttpplic. Poore Commotes (E.E.T.S.) 75 The out- 
lagiouse bclowing of a sorte of sodomiticall buls. 1550 
Bale Eng. Votaries 1. (1560) 4 h That Sodomiticall swarine 
or brode of Antichrist. 1605 M. Sutcliffe Brief Exam. 
53 Enemies to all lecherous and Sodomiticall Friars. 1667 
Termes de la Ley 407 By the Common Law.. sodomiticall 
persons, and hereticks, should be burnt. 1687 Shadwell 
Tenth Sett. Juvenal 49 A filthy Sodomitical Schoolmaster. 
+ b. With whom sodomy is committed. Obs. 
u 1555 Bradford Hurt of Hearing Mass (1558) D j b, So 
are the hartes of our popishe protestaunts.. hardened.. in 
thaL they looke, yea, go backe agayne to theyr sodomiticall 
minion. 161a Trav. Four Englishnt. 83 If they haue no 
beards at all, they call them (if they be yoiig).. Sodomiticall 
boyes. *634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 87 Hither sometimes 
the King repaires, and sees the Sodomiticall Boyes and 
Wenches dance. 

2. Of the nature of, characterized by, consisting 
in, or involving sodomy. 

1550 Bale Eng. Votaries u. ai b, Their sodomytycal 
chastyte agaynst Gods fre instytucyon. 1588 A. Kino 
tr. Catdsius’ Catech. 149 Quhat is writtin of ye Sodomit- 
icall slnne. x6ag L. 0 [wen] Spec. Jesuiticum 26 Wherein 
hee shewed his Sodomiticall affection, and diabolicall de- 
sire. 1645 E. Pag nr Heresiogr. (1661) 225 Their Idol- 
atries and Sodomitical uncleanness they will defend and 
maintain. 1700 T. Brown tr. Frcsny's Amitsem. 31 To 
carry on a Sodomitical Intrigue. 1762 Genii. Mag. 386 
A clergyman . . convicted for a Sodomitical attempt. 1864 
tr. Caspar's Forensic bled. III. 336 note, In regard to the 
question whether such a sodomitical coitus could have 
taken place. 

t 3. Of places, institutions, etc. : Polluted or in- 
fected by sodomy. Obs. 

1550 Bale Apol. 19 Than were they allowed for a spyr- 
ytuail religion in that Sodomiticall churche of Antichrist. 
157a R. T. Discourse 39 The Church of Christ is holy Hieru- 
salem: The Popes is adulterous Babylon, and Sodomitical 
Rome. 1600 0 . E. (M. Sutcliffe) Repl. Libel u. ii, 32 To 
creepe into a Sodomiticall cloister of monkes. 1632 W. 
Lithgow Trav. 11. 76 If all the Priests., were thus handled 
.. 1 what a sea of Sodomiticall irreligious blood would otier- 
flow the halfe of Europe. 

Hence Sodomi'tically adv , ; Sodomi’ticalness. 
x6ox Sir A. Shkrley Trav. (1863) 41 Which if he wanted 
hee would hire a boy sodomitically to use. 1677 W. Hughes 
Man of Sin 11. xii. 232 TwoNoble youths, .being Sodomitic- 
ally abused by this Infernal Goat. 1718 Prideaux Comte x. 

0 . <S -,1V. T. 11. ii. 74 Agathocles, being Sodomitically given, 
fell in love with a beautiful young Man. 1727 Bailey 
( vol. II), Sodomiticalness , Guiltiness of Sodomy. 

So domitish, a. rare. [f. Sodomite + -isu. 
Cf. OE. Sodomitiscf\ Sodomitical ; of Sodom. 

X535 Coverdale 2 Esdras v. 7 The Sodomitysh see shal 
cast out his fish, 1546 Bale Eng. Votaries 1. (1550) 53 Hym 
haue the Sodomytysh knaues ayffamed in the Jegende of 
Cuthbert. 1874 W. Jones 2V. T. Illustr. 181 This century 
of moial purity as compared with the Sodomitish iniquity 
that revelled there [jc. at Pompeii], 
tSo’domitry. Obs. Forms: a. 6-7 sodom- ! 
itrie, -itry, 6 -itrye, sodomytrie. 6 sodom- 
etrye, 6-7 -etrie, -etry. [f. Sodomite 4 -by. Cf. 
OF. sodomiterie .] 

X. = Sodomy 1. (Common c 1540-^:1650.) 


a. 1530 Tindale Attsw. Mote 111. xiii, It..peimittet!i to 
abuse men’s wives, and sufieioth sodomitry. a 1533 Frit ii 
Attsw. More (1548) C vj b, The bhamfuJl bodomitiye of the 
Trybe of Beniamin. 1577'VAUTROULLiLR Luther on fljb. 
Gal. 229 Simonie, ..voluptuousneh, whoicdom, bodomitne 
and such other infinite abominations. 1634 Sir T. Ill um.Rr 
Trav. 196 The women are nut ashamed here (the better to 
illure the men from Sodomitry) to goe naked. 1673 R. 
Head Can ting A cad. K 7'l'he abominable vice of Scdumitt y. 

jS. 1538 Bali: Three Lawcs Pref. 23 Coriuiilcth with 
ydolles, andstynkynge Sodometry. 1585 T. Washington 
tr. Nidtolay's Voy. 1. viii. 8 Whoredome, sodometrie, thult, 
and all other. .vices. 1614 Bovs Wks. (1630) Jifi If tlicie 
were no stewes, all the world would he full of iidultciie, 
rape, Sodometrie. 1655 Fullir Ck. Hist. m. 19 That the 
sin of Sodometiy. .should be punished with heavy Censures. 

2 . « Sodomy 2. 

1593 Tim me Eng. I.e/cts 1) iij, All offences, even to mur* 
theis, incests, Sodomitries. were taxed. x6o6 Rep, /Use, 
Supreme Power 49 The blasphemies, the adullcites, the 
Sodometries , . of diuuis uthei Bishops of Rome. 

Sodomy (sf**<loiui). Forms : 3-5 nodomyo 
(5 zodomyo), 4, 6-7 -ie, 6 -i, 5- aodomy. [a. 
Ol f . (also motl.F.) sodomic : sec S0D0M and -Y.] 

1. An unnatural foim of sexual iatercourse, csp. 
that of one male with another. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls! 9048 Mid ]ie vile sunne of soduinye 
ynioued hii weicechon. 1387 Tri.visa Higden (Rolls) III. 
alemprieius . . forsook his wyf at ]>e taste, and vsctla sudumyc 
as a schrevve suhulde. 1 1440 Jacob's If ’ell t6e pc .\iiij. fote 
depth is - .-hr -, |': > t i’ , .1 ie aje-s ky.u’.e. 1536 40 i'itgr. 

Tale 407 . ■ . ■ ,i a. a 1 11 k ■ a 'ir'.,.,. thi'ie smlomi. 
1 57 7 tr. Jlu.Ir 1 ■ A 1 (1 ‘ e Ci’ll.e ablintliiliabh* 

smne of . > ■•ai’ily i .-1 i. 1650 lltn.wi.u 

Authiop. i..< !. I',. ’.I’liki 1 Su'l'.i. y, .1 s. 1 so hateful to 
Natiiie it self that she abhors it. xqvj Swim Poisoning 
E. Cur U Wks. 1755 III. r. >51 Ileavcu paidon me foi pub- 
lisliing the Trials of sodomy. X78* J.ISkown Nat.,\ Reveahd 
Relig. 1, i. 23 Polygamy must occasion, .sodomy, bestiality, 
or the like. 1864 tr. Caspar's Forensic Med. III. 3 j<j 1 1 is no 
se< ict that the unnatural umtieUion of men with animals, 
sodomy in the restricted sense of the word, still sneaks about. 
Jig. *395 Purvey Remonstr, (i8.,i) 7 Kymunie is gostli 
sudomie and uiesic. 

2. An acl or mstanee of this. 

1593 G. IIakvly Pierce's Super. Wks. (Giunirt) II. 271 
Agupp.i detesteth bis inunstious veuciiis, and e.set ruble 
Sodomies x6ax Burton Anal. Met. t iii. it. iv, (16, 0 405 
Those rapes,.. Sodomies, buggeries of Munkc > and Ktieis. 

Sodyalc, obs. form of Zodiac. 

Sodyour, obs. form of Soldier. 

Soe (sou). Now dial. Forms : a. 4-5 saa, 5 
sa, saae, 4-5, 9 sao, 8 coa (sec also Say sb.-'). 
p. 4, 7-9 so, 5 -H soo (6 sviroo), 5- aoo (6 sooo, 
s owe, 8 sow), 7-8 soa. [a. ON. sd-r : see Say 
A large tub. 

a. 1377-8 Durfi. Ate. Rolls (Suttees) 387 In uno sae cuipL 
pro vitriario. C1425 in Wr.-W(ilckcr 6t>j Hee tina, sa. 
1459-60 Durh. Aec. Rolls (Surtees) 15a Pro j saa pro ntjua 
portanda. 1480-1 Ibid. 97, j sae;..ij suer. 175a A\ e. Elgin 
(1903) I. 446 All tubs, ecus, ..and other cooper work. X889 
Ellis Pi omtne. v. 799 [In t )rkney] sac is a pail or bucket. 

ft. c 1300 Harelok 933 lie kam to J>e welle, watu up-druw, 
And filde per a niichel so. c 1440 Protup. Pan \ 46.*/ 1 
Soo, or cowl, vessel, tina. X459 in Ripon Ch. Ads (Suttee ,) 
86 Tubbes, soes, alepoittes. 154X Hist. MSS, Cotnmtss , 
Rutland MSS. IV. 352 For one soo to the stable. *578 
Richmond. Wills 4- Inv. (Surtees) 28a A swot) with other 
smole try lies. 1580-1 Reg, St. Mithael-Ie-Iic/frey, Vink 
(Surtees) I. 33 [A child] by misfortune drowned in a soo of 
water. x6xx Cotlh., Tine, a Stand, open Tub, or Soe, 
1679-80 Fabric Rolls York Minster (Suttees) 332 The child 
was di owned in a little water in ye bottom of a soa. 1691 
Ray K. C. Words (ed. 2) 66 A So or Soa, a Tub with two 
Ears to carry on a stang. x866- in Line, glossaries 
fa. attrib. and Comb., as soe fid, -staff, -tree. 
(See also Sastaxgb.) 

X4.. Horn, in Wr.-Wulcker 725 IIoc iinarium, a so-tre. 
c 1440 Protup. Part). 466/1 Soo tre, or cowl tte,fa/anga. 
x6xx Cotgk., Tittle, a Stand-full, or Soe-full. 16x3 F. 
Ron ar res Revenue Gospel 49 One cluster thereof is earned 
between two vpon asoa-staffc. 1653 H. More Anlui, Ath. it. 
vi. § 2 For one Bason-full you may fetch up so manySoe-fulk. 
Soeffre, obs. var. Sueteh v . Soel(l, ob-,. ff. 
Sole sb. 2 , a., and vA Scemeterie, obs. f. Ceme- 
tbry. Soerty, obs. f. Suhety. 

Soever (s^e-voi), adv. Also poet, soo’or. [See 
So adv. and IiVEtt adv. b’c.J 
•pi. Whenever. Obsr * 

15x7 Torking ion Pilgr. (1:84) 27 And so ever ony Sarazin 
comyth by that Sepulcie he cast a ston i.e liter att. 

2. Used with generalizing or emphatic luree alter 
words or phrases preceded by htnv, what, which, 
whose, etc. (Cf. Howsoever, etc.) 

*SS7 North Gueuarals Mail Pr. iv. xix. (156s) 170 How 
great a frend..so euer hee bee to them. 1580 Cash ion in 
Allen Martyrdom (i</j8) 23 The feare of what punishment 
temporal soever. 1595 Skaks. John iv. iii, gt Whose 
tongue so ere speakes fake. *6xo liou.ANl 1 Camden’s Bn/, 
(1637) S69 How great, or how faire soever it hath been. 
*671 Milton Samson 1015 Which way soever men refer 
it. 170X Swift Contests Xrldes Comm, v, I conceive it 
far below the Dignity.. cf human Nature,. to be engaged 
in any Party, the movt plausible soever, upon such servile 
Conditions. 1779 M irrpr No. 24 What pencil, how animated 
soever, can equal the glories of the sky at sun-vet? 1835 
J- H. Newman Par. Strut. (18371 1. 267 To all wbu are per- 
plexed in any way soever. 1885 R. Bhujces Eros 4 Psych* 
Aug.xxvii, By which law all things soe'er Are., held. 

Sofa (sob’fi). Also 7 soffit, 7-9 BOphA; 8 
soph.ee, sophy, 9 vulg. sofy. [ »F. sofa, sepha. 
It., Sp., and I’g. sofa, ad. Antb. *£* sojfah.\ 
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1 . In Eastern countries, a part of the floor raised 
a foot or two, covered with, rich carpets and 
cushions, and used for sitting upon. 

a. 1623 Purchas Pilgrims 11 . ix. 1581 A Sofa spread with 
very sumptuous Carpets of Gold,..vpon which the Grand 
Signior sitteth. 1682 Lend. Gaz. No. 1683/3 The Grand 
Vizier came thither soon aftei, and sate down on a Stool 
placed on the Sofa. 1717 Lady M. W. Montagu Lett. 
(1893) I. 284 The next room is a very large one paved with 
marble, and all round it, raised, two sofas of marble, one 
above another. 184.1 Lane Arab. Nis. I. Z04 He.. beheld 
..a young man sitting on a sofa raised to the height of 
a cubit fiom the floor. 

/S. c 1637. Sir G. Courthop Mem. 124 A Sopha, which is 
a place raised from the floor about a foot to sit on. 1682 
Whelm Joitrn. Greece v. 350 Making 11s sit upon a Sopha, 
and drmk Coffee with him. 1808 Parsons Trav. Asia, etc. 
ii. 22, 1 paid a visit to the pasha, .and found him sitting on 
his sopha. 

transf. 1768 Sterns Sent Joum., The Grace , The old man 
and his wife.., placing me betwixt them, sat down upon a 
sopha of turf by the door. 

2 . A long, stuffed seat with a back and ends or 
end, used for reclining ; a form of lounge or couch. 

a. 1717 Berkeley Tour Italy Wks. 1871 IV. 530 The 
bridegroom sits on a very low sort of seat not unlike an 
oriental sofa. 1784 CowrER Task j. 88 Convenience next 
suggested elbow-chairs, And luxury th' accomplish'd Sofa 
last. 1812 Crabbe Tales v. 530 The splendid sofa, which, 
though made for rest, He then had thought it freedom to 
have press'd. 1849 Lyell and Visit U. S. II. 47 Sofas, 
rocking chairs, tables, and a stove are placed in this room. 
1877 Mrs. Forrester Mignon I. 273 She makes him lie on 
a sofa near the open window. 

transf. 1864 E. Burritt Walk 313 A row of flower sofas 
reaching round the garden. 

B. 1728 Young Love of Fame v. 133 On her sophee she sits, 
Vouchsafing audience to contending wits. 1733-4 Richard- 
son Grandison (1781) V. xxiv. 146, I threw myself on 
a sopha. . 1806 Beresfoud Miseries Hum. Life 11. xxxiii, 
After having, .diffused yourself on the sopha. 1832 Country 
Houses II. xii. 10 On a sopha in the green-room, 

3 . attrib., as sofa-corner, - cushion , - pillow , etc. 
1797-1803 S. & Ht. Lee Canterb. T. III. 139 A circular 

pavilion, elegantly fitted up with cushions and sopha seats. 
1823 T. Hook Sayings Ser. ir. Doubts $F.v, On the oppo- 
site side of the sofa table. 1840 Thackeray Shabby-genteel 
Story vi, That well-known sofa-comer. 1848 — Van. Fair 
xxi, It was all I could do to pi event myself from throwing 
the sofa-cushion at her. a 1848 Marryat Valerie viii, The 
bottle.. which I had.. left under the sofa-pillow, 
to. Objective, as sofa-maker , -staffer. 

1836 T. Hook G. Gurney (1850) I. iii. 43 My friend, the 
sofa-maker, never troubled himself to inquire after me. 
1839 J. C. Atkinson Walks 4 Talks (1892} 4 A beard that 
would have been a small fortune to a sofa-stuffer. 

4 . Special combs., as aofa-bed, -bedstead, a 
piece of furniture so constructed as to form a sofa 
or bed as required; sofa-oarriage, a carriage 
having the seat made like that of a sofa ; sofa- 
ridden, confined to a sofa (ttonce-wd .) ; + sofa 
stall, a seat in a hall or theatre made like a sofa. 

1816 Repton Laitdsc, Gard ., Fragm. on Theory (1840) 585 
To have dressing-rooms, in which *sofa-beds may. .be used. 
1823 Dk Quincey Incognito Wks. 1862 X. 9 Down went 
the little sofa-hed in a closet. 1891 Hardy Tess xxxvii. 
(igoo) 92 She induced him to lie down on his own sofa bed. 
1833 Loudon Eticycl. Archit. § 650 We shall give some 
Designs, .for *sofa-bedsteads. 1841 Thackeray Gt. Hog- 
garty Diam. xi, A little dusky sofa-bedstead (woe betide 
him who has to sleep on it !). 1822-29 Good Study Med. 
III. 234 The use of his easy and convenient *sofa-carriage. 
1862 Catal. Internat. Exhib., Brit. II. No. 5686, Sofa car- 
riages, especially constructed for spinal complaints. 1826 
Miss Mitford Village Ser. in. (1863) 496 There she sat, 
*sofa-ridden. 1862 Notice Mason Jones' Oration on Gari- 
baldi 8 Apr., *Sofa Stalls. Four Shillings. 

Hence So'faed pfl. a., seated as on a sofa, 
So'fane a., pertaining to a sofa ( nonce-wd .). 

1789 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 11. (1791) 69 Sopha’d on silk, 
amid her charm-built towers,.. In sullen apathy Papaver 
nods, i860 Dickens Uncomm. Trav. vi, A sofa, of incom- 
prehensible form regarded from any sofane point of view. 

Sofee, variant of Sari. 

Soferand, obs. form of Sovereign a. 

Sofett. rare -°. [f. S of- a + -btt(b.] ‘A small 
sofa’ (Webster, 1828-32). 

Soffit (sp'fit). Arch. Forms : a. 7-8 soffita, 8 
soffita ; 7 soffeta, 8 sapheta. P. 7 suffito, 7-8 
aofflto, sofitto ; 8 soffeto. 7. 8 sebofeet, so- 
pheit, suffete, 8-9 sofite, soffits. 5 . 8 soffit, 
8- soffit (9 soffet) ; 8-9 sufflt. [In the a and 
P forms directly a. It soffitta fern, and sofitto 
masc., f. sof- (L. sub) under + pa. pple. of figgere 
to fix. The later forms are prob. after F. sojfitej] 
The under horizontal face of an architrave or 
overhanging comice ; the under surface of a lintel, 
vault, or arch ; a ceiling. 

a. 1613-39 1 . Jones in Leom Palladio s Arclat. (1742) *■ 
39 The Soffita of the Corona of the Cornice. <»i668 Lassels 
Voy. Italy (1670) n. 103 The Soffita or roof of this Church 
most richly guilt. 1703 [R Neve] City f C. Purchaser 236 
Saphetds, the Boards over the tops of Windows, opposite 
to die Windo w-boards at the bottom. 1703 m frnl. Derby. 
Archsol Soc. III. 33 For carving 16 loses in the Sofitas of 

% S . ^efWLYN Frearfs 1 Archil v. 20 Those great 

J t u e Sofitto or Eves of the Corona. 1710 J. Harris 
Techn. II, Sofitto, is the ItalianTermin Architecture, 
for the Eaves of the Corona of the Capital of a Column. 
1776 G. Semple Building in Water 67 Five Feet from the 
Soffeto of the Center Arch. Ibid. 107. 


y. 172s W. Halfpenny Sound Building 13 To draw the two 
different Edges of a Twisted Schofeet. 1730 C. Labelyb 
Piers W esitu. Bridge 77 The chamfered I oints fn theSuffetes 
of the_ Arches. 1731 — IVestm. Br. 77 Some of their Stones 
both in the Fronts and their Sopheits were split. 1735 
T. H. Croker Orl. Fur. xlii. lxxvii, The lofty columns.. 
Which the soffit es with gemsadorned upheld. 1823 Rutter 
Fonthill 71 The lower part or soffite of the Oriel is ex- 
quisitely finished. 1842 Gwilt Encycl. A rchit. § 2285 Backs, 
elbows, and sofites to windows, a 1878 SirG. Scott Led. 
Archit, (1879) I. 280 A rib dropping down a little from the 
arched soffite. 

S. 1728 Chambers Cycl, Soffito , or Soft, in Architecture, 
any Plafond or Ceiling, form’d of cross Beams, or flying Cor- 
nices. 1731 J. Stuart in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) s8g 
The Suffit of the Architrave, and Base of the Pilasters. 
1807 Hutton Course Math, (ea. 5) II. 88 The window cills or 
seats, and the soffits above. 1823 P. Nichoison Fract. 
Builder 428 The section of the soffit, .is some part of a 
circle. 1847 Ld, Lindsay Chiistian Ait 1 . 124 The first 
cupola and thesuffits of the two arches intervening between 
it and the second. 1883 Specif. A bvwick <$• Comhill Rimy. 

3 In the arches the soffit is to be pointed with the best Port- 
land cement. 

attrib. 1833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. § 753 The soffit 
boarding. 1831 Ruskin Stones Ven. I. xxviii. 326 We do 
not look for the soffit decoration. 

SofEraunoe, obs. f. Sufferance. SofFre, 
Soffci, obs. ff. Suffer v. Soffym(e, obs. ff. 
Sophism. StJfi, obs. var. Sophy, Sufi. Sofice, 
obs. f. Suffice v. Sofism, var. of Sdfism. 
So-forth. rare~\ [See Forth adv. 9 b.] Such 
and such a thing. 

z6it Shaks. 7 Vint. T. 1. ii. 218 They’re here with me 
already ; whisp’ring, rounding : Sicilia is a so-forth. 

Sofre, Sofry, obs. forms of Suffer u. 

Soft (s^ft), sb. Also 3, 5 softe, S-9 Sc. and 
north, saft. [f. the adj.] 

1 . That which is agreeable, pleasant, or easy ; 
comfort, ease. rare. 

c 1230 Gen. <f- Ex. 3647 Bis folc is after softe to3en, And 
hauen swine in weije drojen. a 1300 Cursor M. 15564 Bot 
sal we elles suffre samen, bath soft and sare, c 1400 Rom. 
Rose 3446 For though thou love thus evermore, To me is 
neither softe ne soie. 1677 Horneck Gt. Law Consid. iv. 
(1704) 112 They are afraid it., will discompose them in their 
golden dreams, drive them from their softs and ease. 

2 . That which is soft or yielding; the soft pait 
^something; softness. 

1393 R. Barnfs Parthenophil in. 83 O Love’s soft hills 1 
..How much, at your smooth soft, my sense amazed is! 
Ibid. 1 19, I might work miracles to change again The hard 
to soft J 16 zx Florid, Mdllo, . . the soft orspungines.se of any 
thing, as of crummes of bread. *653 R. Sanders Pliysiogn. 
63 All this enclosed space is commonly called the soft of the 
Thumb. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <$■ Selv. 130 His two fore- 
feet, which he had thrust so into the soft other sides, as to 
make two deep doaks there. 1784 Cowper Task nr. 417 
Nor does he spare the soft And succulent, that feeds its 
giant growth. 

transf. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus lxviii. 120 Not to a grand- 
sire old.., so lovely the grandson One dear daughter alone 
rears i’ the soft of his years, 
to. Cant. Bank notes. 

1864 in Slang Diet. 

c. pi. Soft coal ; also, soft woollen rags. 

1883 Gresley Gloss. Conl-vu 229 Softs, coals which easily 
break up. 1894 Times 17 Apr. 4/5 The best demand was 
for nuts,, .but Barnsley softs were again to he had at from 
7s. 6d, to 8s, 

3 . Phonetics. A soft or voiced consonant. 

1846 M. Williams Sanscr. Gram. 10 The soft is changed 
to its unaspirated hard. 1871 Abbott & Seeley Eng. 
Lessons ,43 Aspirates and softs,. are modified in a corre- 
sponding manner. 

4 . U.S. political slang, a. A member of a local 
party which advocated a * soft money ’ or paper 
currency, b. A member of one ox other party 
holding moderate views. Cf. Soft-shell sb. 

1847-54 i n R- H. Thornton American Gloss. (1912) s.v. 
Hard. 1839 Bartlett Diet. Amer. (ed. 2) 426 Soft-shell 
democrats , Soft-shells , or Softs, the less conservative divi- 
sion of the New York Democrats. 1888 Bryce Amer. 
Commw. II, 11. xlvi. 203 The Hunkers and Barnburners who 
divided the Democratic party forty years ago, and subse- 
quently passed into the ‘Hards’ and the ‘Softs’. 

5 . A soft, simple, or foolish person; a ‘softy’. 
Chiefly dial, or colloq. 

1834- in dial, glossaries and texts (Northampt., Line., 
Lane., Berks,, etc.). 1839 Geo. Eliot A. Bede ix. It’ll do 
you no good to sit in a spring-cart 0’ your own, if you’ve 
got a soft to diive you. 1864 E, Sargent Peculiar III. 72 
If the world were in the hands of such softs the old machine 
would he smashed up in universal anarchy. 

Soft (tfft), a. Forms: a. 1-6 softe (4-5 soffite, 

4 zoffte), 4- soft. 0 . dial, and Sc. 6-7 safte, ( 5 - 
saft (9 dial. zaft). [OE. sdfte or sift, var. of the 
more usual stifle, which corresponds to WFris. 
sift, seaft, OHG. sevifti {samfti), semfte , MHG. 
senfte, obs. G. senft. The form without umlaut 
(probably due to the influence of the adv.) has 
parallels in MDu. soft (zoff), saft, and sacht (Du. 
zachf), MLG. and LG. sacht, MHG. and G. sanft 
(dial, saft, stiff). The relationships of the stem 
are doubtful. J 

Many of the senses tend to involve or pass into each 
other, esp. in poetic use. 

X, 1 . Producing agreeable or pleasant sensa- 
tions ; characterized by ease and quiet enjoyment ; 
of a calm or placid nature. 


ciooo /Elfric Horn. (Thorpe) I. 566 Ic softnm slsepe me 
xereste, swa swa 3 u me forlete. c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 3^ 
Hit wal 3 me (mnehen J>et softeste beef [=bath] and bet 
wunsemeste pet ic efre ibad. C1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 2412 Pna- 
raon bad him wurSen wel in softe reste and sell me]. 1390 
Gower < Conf. I. 31a It hath be sen and felt ful ofte, The 
harde time after the softe. c 1477 Caxton Jason 45 b, Certes 
the time must be taken as hit cometh, is hit hard or softe. 
1300-20 Dunbar Poems xxxv. 9 For weirines on me ane 
slummer soft Come. 1390 Spenser F. Q. i. ix. 13 Whiles 
euery sence the humour sweet embaydj And slombring soft 
my nart did steale away. 1606 Shaks. Ant. 4- Cl. 11. vii. 
1 14 Till that the conquering Wine hath steep 't our sense, 
In soft and delicate Lethe. 1634 Milton Comics loot 
Where young Adonis oft reposes. Waxing well of his deep 
wound In slumber soft. 1746 Francis tr. Horace , Epist. 

I. xvi. 21 This pleasing, this delicious soft Retreat In Safety 
guatds me fiom September’s Heat. 1812 Byron Ch. Har. 

II. Ixx, Many a joy could he from Night’s soft presence glean. 
1863 CoNiNGTON Hor., Odes iv. v. (ed. 3) 112 Sweet Peace, 
soft Plenty, swell the golden grain. 

f b. Pleasing in (or of) taste ; free from acidity 
or sharpness. Also of odour : Not pungent 
strong, or heavy. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iv. vii. (W. de W. 1403) h y 
Blood Is swete and softe in taast and in towche. Ibid, Jtvi. 
xciv. (Bodt. MS.), In some place it is softe in sauoure, and 
in some place moste salt : and in some place moste bitter. 
c 1400 tr. Sect eta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 92 His seed ys 
reed, his odour softe, of good effect, c 1475 Henryson 
Poems (S.T.S.) III. 152 AVith ane brewing caldrun full of 
halt caill, For it wilbe pe softar and sweittar of ]'e smak. 
ryg? London A rt of Cookery 216 Malt is a wholesome nutri- 
ttous grain, containing a soft, balsamic, oleaginous essence. 
*826 Art Brewing (ed. 2) 101 Preserving the sweet flavour 
of the malt.., and the soft richness. 

c. Pleasing to the eye ; free from ruggedness or 
asperity. Also of colour, or with reference to this : 
Not crude or glaring ; quiet, subdued. 

X702 Pope Sappho 15 Soft scenes of solitude no more can 
please. 1738 Gray Tasso 67 There the soft emerald smiles 
of veidant hue. 1784 Cowper Task 1. 766 We can spare 
The splendour of your lamps ; they but eclipse Our softer 
satellite. x8rs J. Smith Panorama Sci. <5- Art II. 770 
This mode of engraving.., when carefully executed, has a 
soft and pleasing effect. 1845 Budd Lis. Liver 228 The 
tissue of the liver is pale, and. .of a soft buff colour. X869 
Tozer Highl. Turkey I. 201 Following its stream.. through 
softer scenery. 1892 Photogr. Ann. II 718 This [Bromide] 
Paper is very Rapid, and gives very soft and beautiful 
results. 

2 . Causing or involving little or no discomfoit, 
hardship, or suffering ; easily endured or home. 

c 1205 Lay. 16109 So 3 ich habbe isseid, ah nis na he 
softre. ^ 1250 Gen. # Ex. 2057 Que<Jer-so it wurffe softe or 
strong, 3 e reching wui 6 on god bi-long, c 1320 Cast. Love 
937 Mi 30k is softe i-nowh to weren. c 1380 Wvclif Sel. 
Il'ks. III. 367 For Crist hymself seys Jiat his 30k is soffite, 
and his charge is light. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
41 b, He hydeth the ferefull scourge of ereuous correccyon, 
and sheweth vs somtymes the softe rodde of his swete dis- 
ciplyne. a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Wore. tii. (1661) 169 
After ten years soft durance in all plenty, . .enjoying a great 
temporall Estate left him by his Father, He dyed 1569. 1672 
Sir T. Browne Let. Friend § 24. 130 Besides his soft death, 
the incurable state of his disease might somewhat extenuate 
your sorrow. 1700 Law Council of Trade (1751) 118 Altho* 
..this act be a monopoly, ..yet was it incomparably more 
soft and easy, than those barbarous monopolies of the Kings, 
James the V and VI. 

b. Involving little or no exeition or effort; free 
from toil or labour. Now chiefly colloq., easy, 
lazy, idle. 

1639 Fuller Holy Warn. xl. (1840) 104 They were bred in 
such soft employments, that they were presently foundered 
with any haid labour. 1653 Nicholas Papers (Camden) II. 
267 Iff I did not know how much hee is devoted to his ease 
and a soft kinde of life. 1690 Temple Ess. Poetry Wks. 
1720 I. 249 Among the Romans, the last..Scipio passed 
tne soft Hours of his Life in the Conversation of Terence. 
1841 Browning Pippa Passes 146 A soft and easy life 
these ladies lead 1 1838 Carlyle Fredk.pt. ix. vii. (1872) 

III. 128 He led a soft and tranquil life with his Regiment 
at Ruppin. 1889 Daily Nevis 12 Oct. 5/1 People crowd 
into literature, as into other ‘soft* professions, because it 
is genteel. 1894 Ibid. 2 Oct. 6/1 The popular idea that 
romance is ‘a soft job 1903 Vaciiell The Hill viii, x8i 
You have deliberately taken things easy, because you wanted 
a soft time of it during the summer term. 

3 . Of a sound, the voice, etc. : Low, quiet, sub- 
dued; not loud, harsh, or rough. Also, melo- 
dious, pleasing to the ear, sweet, 

c 1230 Owl 4 Night. 6 pat playd wes stif & Stare & strong, 
Sum. n wile softe & lud among, a 1300 Cursor M. 1050 par 
sune es soft and suet sang, Sune of sautes hat par singes, 
136a Langl. P. PI. A. ix. na He was.. to Ioken on ful 
symple, . .Sad of his semblaunt and of softe speche. c 1383 
Chaucer L. G W, 74S Thisbe, And with a soun as softe 
as ony shryfte, They lete here woidis thour the clifte pace. 
c 1400 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) 1. xxxvii. (1859) 4 * 
Thenne held they a counceyl so softe and so stylle that 
I nomore herd for a good space. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., 
Priv. Priv. 177 He lyght fro his hors and in softe laghynge 
sayde [etc.]. 1308 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wemtn. 519 The 
soft souch of the swyr. 1381 Mulcaster Positions xii. 
(1887) 60 Of loude and soft reading. 1603 Shaks. Lear v. 
iii. 273 Her voice was euer soft, Gentle, and low, an excel- 
lent thing in woman. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. v. xa8 The 
soft Whispers of the Southern Wind. 1738 Gray Propertius 
iii 2 Whence the soft strain and ever-melting verse? 1779 
Warner in Jesse Selwyu 4- Contemp. (1844) IV. 263, 1 dealt 
only in the softest inflexions of voice, though with you,. I 
should have heen angry. 18x7 Keats I stood tip-toe 95 
The soft rustle of a maiden’s gown. 1838 Dickens O. Twist 
xii, There came a soft tap at the door. X876 Bristowe Th. 
4 P> act. Med. (1878) 602 A soft systolic murmur is frequently 
to be heard. 
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b. spec, in Phonetics. (Opposed to Haud a. 16.) 
Jonson and Ainswoith employ the term in the contiaiy 
sense to that now usual. 

1636 B. Jonson Eng. Gram. iv. Whs, (Rtldg.) 772/2 The 
more general sound [of/J is the softest and expresseth the 
Greek <t>, 1668 0 . Price Eng. Oithogr. 24 Except.. the soft, 
s, in concision, circumcision. Ibid., But, th, makes a softer 
sound.. in worthy, father. 173d Ainsworth Did. it. s.v. 1 , 
P is only a softer b , and b an harder^, ..the harder mute 
before a vowel passing into the softer before a conson- 
smt. 1773- [see Hard a. 16]. 1827 Heard Gram. Russian 
Lang. 4 There are eleven vowels in the Russian alphabet, 
which are divided into hard and soft. 184s Proc. Philo l. 
Sec. II. go, .S' is always hard, the soft sound of this letter 
beinginvariablyrepresented by z. *883 1 . Taylor Alphabet 

II. 128 The Etiuscan rejects the soft mutes b, g, d, and 
retains the aspiiated mutes th, kh,J>h. 

o. Of musical instruments : Making or emitting 
a soft sound. 

1561 T. Hoby tr. Castiglione's Courtyer 5 . (1900) 90 The 
Cretenses used harpes and other softe instrumentes. _ 1634 
Milton Counts 86 With his soft Pipe, and smooth-dittied 
Song. 1667 — P. L. 1. 551 Anon they move . . to the Dorian 
mood Of Flutes and soft Recorders. 1746 Francis tr. 
Horace, Epist. n. ii. 82 Thee the softer Lyie Delights. 
1794 Mrs. Radcuffe Myst. Udolpho xv, Their voices 
accompanied by a few soft instruments. 

4. Of weather, seasons, etc. : Free from storms 
or rough winds ; genial, mild, balmy. (Cf. 26 .) 

c 1250 Gen. <$• Ex. 3061 Sis weder is softe, And Sis king 
hard. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. vit. 181 Vppon softe sonenday 
. Hungur hem helede wij> an hot Cake. C1375 Cursor JU. 
24837 (Fairf.J, pe weder soft in somertide sone he-gan to 
lugg & lide. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 58/2 Calme or softe, 
wythe-owte wynde, calmus, c 1475 H enryeon / 1 ofiws(S.T.S.J 

III. 93 The nicht is soft and dry. a 1305 Kingsford Chi on. 
Loud, (1905) 261 This yere was a wonderfull easy and soft 
wyntei, without stoimys or frostes. 1697 Drvden I'irg. 
Georg. 11. 457 In this soft Season, . . In prime of all the Year, 
and Holy-days of Spring. 1703 Addison Italy 219 In a 
soft Air and a delicious Situation. 1822 [M. A. Kelty] 
Osmond 1 1 1 . 107 1 1 was a soft, early summer’s morning. 1851 
Carlyle J. Staling 1. ii, The climate of Bute is rainy, soft 
of temperature. .. In that soft rainy climate [etc.]. 1894 
Bi ackmore Perlycioss 401 It is such a soft spring-day. 

b. Of the sun, rain, wind, etc. : Shining, falling, 
or blowing gently; not strong, violent, ot bois- 
terous. 

136a Langl./ 1 . PI. A. Prol. r In a somer sesun whon softe 
was pe sonne. c 1400 Destr. Troy 6066 Eriy at Morne, 
When the sun vp soght with his softe beames. 1449 Compl. 
Scotl. vi. (1872) 61 The..southyn vynd. .generis thondii, 
cluddis, and smal soft ranis. 1596 Dalrymplc tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. (S.T.S.) II. 238 [He] prosperous! ie landes at 
Leith ..with a safte winde the xix day of mail. 1648 
Hexham ii, Een soesinge , a soft or a gentle Gale. 1781 
Cowpbr Charity 127 Soft airs and gentle heavings of the 
wave Impel the fleet. 1823 F. Cussold Ascent Mt. Blanc 
22 A soft breath of wind spread Us folds, and floated it gently 
in the air. 1843 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 1 . 206 The beauiifullest 
soft rain to make all fresh again. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's 
F. 454 The soft river-breeze, Which fann'd the gardens. 

Jig. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11. m. vii, Wild burstings of 
affection were in this great heart ; of fierce lightning, and 
soft dew of pity, 

e. Of the sea, streams, etc. : Free from rough 
waves or turbulence; smooth, calm* running 
calmly or gently. 

c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Suitees) 626 pe se was soft, pe wawes* 
were stille. 1343 Ascii am Toxoph. (Arb.) 153 There is no 
shippe better than Gallies be, in a softe and a caulme sea. 
*610 Holland Camden's Brit. 223 From thence with a 
soft streams, and gentle fall, Thone mnneth by.. Taunton. 
1848 Milton Ps. lxxxvii. 27 In thee fresh brooks, and soft 
streams glance. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 64 Rills of oily 
eloquence in soft Meanders. 1814 Scott Diary 2 Sept, in 
Lockhart, We here only feel them as a large but soft swell 
of the sea. 1863 Smith's Diet. Bible III. 131 1/2 It [Siloah] 
is not now, nor was it in the days of Isaiah, anything but a 
very soft and gentle stream, 

5. Of pace, progression, or movement : Leisurely, 
easy; slow; not hasty or hurried. Now arch. 

The adverbial phrase (to go, ride, etc.) a soft pace appears 
very frequently from c 1370 to 1560. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 297 He ne made no softe pas, Ake 
wende him Jnidere ful hastifliche. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 


J 5 . G[rimstone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies vs. xxviii. 493 
Circles, .wherein the Auntients and Noblemen did sing ana 
daunce with a softe and slowe motion. 1663 S. Patrick 
Parab. Pilgr. xxvii. (1687) 313 A soft pace goes far. 1687 A. 
Lovell tr. Theoenovs Ttav. 1, 164 The Dromedaries have 
. .a good soft trott, and will travel with ease forty Leagues 
a day. a 1704 T. Brown To Belinda ii. Wks. 1711 IV. 100 
Love is all Gentleness and Joy, Smooth are his Looks, and 
soft his Pace, a 1822 Shelley Matilda 5 With slow, soft 
steps leaving the mountain’s steep. 1871 Rossetti Poems, 
Dante at Verona xxi, A lady.. at a soft pace Riding the 
lists round to the dais. 

b. Having a smooth easy motion, rare. 

1470-83 Malory Arthur x. xxviii. 458 Whanne he vncler- 
stood that Kynge Marke had sente forhym,he mounted vpon 
a softe ambuler and rode to Kynge Marke. 1667 Milton 
P . L, vni. 165 The Earth. . that spinning sleeps On her soft 
Axle, while she paces Eev'n. 

+ c. Of a journey: Performed leisurely. ObsM 1 
1606 Holland Suetonius 73 The journeyes that he made 
were soft and small J so that if hee went from Rome but to 
Tibur or Prseneste, he would make two daies of it. 

+8. Of a fire : Burning slowly or gently ; mod- 
erate or gentle in heat or intensity ; slow. Obs. 
Common in the 16th and 17th centuries, 

1400 tr. Secreta Secret ., Gov. Lordsh. 83 After be it put 
vpon a softe fyr, a 1425 tr. Ardeme’s Treat. Fistula, etc. 


31 SeJ>e >am on a softe fyre vnto pey be made oon body. 
1327 Andrew Bntnswyke’s Distyll. IV nters H iij, a he 
fyre must be very softe in the begynnyng. *377 Harri- 
son England 11. vi. (1877) *■ *57 The more the barleie he 
dried (yet must it be doone with soft fire) the better the 
malt is. 16x0 Holland Camden's Brit. (1637) 433 Redde 
fillets of Saffron.. are dried at a soft fire. 1089 Luttrlix 
Brief R el. (1837) I. 620 Some French incendiaries .. were 
adjudg’d to be fastned to a stake, with a soft fire round them. 
17x8 Bp. Hutchinson Witchcraft ii. (1720) 22 Some otheis 
roasted the King's Picture by a soft Fire. 1738 Chambers 
Cycl. s, v. Balsam of sulphur, Boiling the two together over 
a soft fire the space of an hour. _ r „., 

Prov. ai 336 Proverbs in Songs, Carols, etc. (E.E.T.S.) 
128 A softe fire makith swete malte. 1564 Bulleyn Dram. 
Dial. (E.E.T.S.) 6 Softe fire maketh swete Malte. 1663 
Butler Hud. 1. iii. 1231 Soft fire, they say, does make 
sweet Malt, Good Squire. Festina lente, not too fast. 

7. Of a slope, ascent, etc. : Gentle, gradual. 

1639 W. Ciiamberi.ayne Pharonnida 11. 147 The stately 
Mount., to meet the Vale stole down On soft, descents. 
1781 Cowpfr Retirement 333 Neither heathy wilds.. Nor 
soft declivities with tufted hills. 1794 Miss. Radlliffb 
Myst. Udolpho xxxvi, The stiain..rose, by soft degrees, till 
the high organ and the choral sounds swelled into full and 
solemn harmony. 18x9 Scott Ivanhoe xliii, It occupied the 


U. 8 . Of persons: Gentle or mild in nature or 
character ; inclined to be merciful, lenient, or con- 
siderate in dealing with others ; free from harsh- 
ness, severity, or rigour; compassionate, kind, 
tender-hearted. 


Passing into, or not always clearly distinct fiom, sense 13. 
as 122 O. E. Chron. an, 1x14 (Laud MS,), lie wass swifle 

f od St softe man & dyde myccl to gode. 1134 Ibid. an. 1137, 
Ie milde man was & softe & god. c 1200 Ormin 667001! ess 
enngell iss full meoc, & milde, & soffte, & blif>e, C1205 
Lay. 18773 pa wes V 3 er Pendmgun pa softer an his inode. 
<1x225 Alter. R. 304 Abtuten us [will be] pe eorro Dumare, 
vor ase softe as he is hei, ase herd lie bio per. 0x300 
Havelok 991 Als he was stiong, so was he softe. _ X390 
Gower Conf. I. 371 Thou sehalt bo soft in compuignie, 
Withoute Con tele or Folhaste. 1:1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhodc 
1. xv. (1869) 10 Softe he shuldebe that hath it, For of to giet 
ruderiiipe mys befalleth. 1533 BF.Lii.NnrN Livy i.xi. (S.T.S.) 
I. 68 Na pepill was sa gracius anti soft in pvnissing of pare 
tiansgiessouris or subdittis as pai wer. *396 Dalrympi.b 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. (S.T.S.) II. 223 This king, .haw that 
as seueii- punisment drewe vicious persounis frome vice ; sa 
to be saft, and ouersie, piouokes thame daylie mair. x6xz 
T. Taylor Comm. Titus iii. a A soft man is. .one that will 
not be so hard in his dealing, as sometime by strict lawu he 
might. 1697 Drydkn Viig. Georg, iv. 776 The soft Napman 
Race will soon relent Their Anger, and remit the Punish- 
ment. x7Sx Chess err. Lett, ccxlv. (1792) III. 125 At the 
first impulse of passion be silent, till you can be soft. 1844 
Dickens Mart. Chuz. xxvii, The law being hard upon us, 
we’re not exactly soft upon B. 1852 Tiiacki ray Esmond 
1. xiv, He., was very soft and gentle with the children. 1890 
‘ R. Boldrewood ’ Colonial Reformer (1891) 3x4 They now 
began to consider that..Neucnamp had been consiueiate, 
or, in their phraseology, 'soft,' to an extent altogether 
unprecedented. 


b. Of animals : Gentle, docile ; lacking in spirit. 
c 1200 Ormin 1312 Forr lamb is soffte & stille deor, & 
meoc, & milde. X398 Trf.visa Barth. De P. R. xvm. c. 
(YV. de W. xzgs) 846 Whan he [a bull] is tyed vnder a fyg 
tree he lesytn and Ieueth all his fyersnesse and is sodenly 
sobre and softe. [c 1515 Cocke Lor ells B. 1 She is as softe 
os alamme yf one do her mene.] 1891 Pall Mall G. 15 
Sept. 2/3 An English jockey speaks with contempt of ‘a 
soft brute’; when a toreador ., speaks of a soft bnite, he 
says it has ‘ drunk mud 

o. Gentle in speech or looks. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 24078 (Edinb.), Fair he wes and fre, . . 
Soft in speche. 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 
117 pat man ys, .wel dysposyd in kynde, Jiat. .ysf.' softe yn 
lokynge. 1422 Ibid., Priv. Priv. 139 A kynge sholde be 
good of Speche and Softe in worde. 


t d. Quiet ; not making a noise. Obs. 

1x1430 Stans Piter 55 in Babees Bk., At mete & at soper 
kepe )>ee stille & softe. c 1440 Promp. Parv, 462/2 Softe, 
or esy wythe owte grete dene, . . tranquillus. a 1536 Pro- 
verbs in Songs, Carols , etc. (E.E.T.S.) 130 Besy in stody 
be Jjou, child,, .& at budde, softe & sadde. 
e. Not rigid 01 severe; lax, yielding. Cf. u b. 
aryls Burnet Own Time (1734) II. 29 Loid Ancramsaid 
I might be what I pleased, if I would be a little softer in 
the points of religion. 17x8 Hickes & Nelson Kettle, 
well 111. 1. 313 Some . . think him herein too Rigid ;.. Otheis 
have censured him for being too Soft. 

0. Of disposition, look, etc. : Gentle, mild ; in- 
dicative of a mild or gentle character. 

c X200 Ormin 1461 Jiff Jrin heme iss arefull, & milde, & 
soffte, & nesshe. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. vm. 1x7 Sadde of his 
semblaunt and of soft chiero, 1390 Gower Conf. 1 . 83 For 
feigned semblant is so softe, Unethes love may be war. 
1333 Bellenden Livy n. xi. (S.T.S.) I. x69Semilius..,ane 
man of mare soft Ingyne, said pe myndis of pepill mycht 
be mare eselie bowit ban brokin. x8x8 Scott Br, Lamm. 
x > A flush ofless soft expression.. resumed predominance 
when he mentioned bow meanly he was provided for the 
entertainment of his guests. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng , 
v. I. 391 Those soft and pleasing features which had won 
so many hearts. x88o ‘ Ouida ' Moths 280 She found his 
soft, pensive eyes looking at her. 

b. Of qualities, feelings, etc. : Characterized by 
gentleness or tenderness. 

cxaoo Ormin 2899 Swa patt te millce nohht ne be To 
soffte, ne to nesshe. 1393 Shake. Liter. 395 Soft pity 
enters at an iron gate. 1723 Ramsay Fair Assembly x, 
Belinda, .strikes with love and saft surprise, Where e'er she 
turns her een. *746 Hervey Medit. (1818) 147 A heart 
susceptible of the softest, most compassionate emotions. 
xy8x Cowper Table- 7 ', 484 If human woes her soft atten- 
tion claim. 


10. Of words, language, etc. : a. Ingratiating, 
soothing, bland ; lender, sentimental, 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xlv. ( Christina ) 46 pane lur fadiro 
kissit hir ofte, & gluthryt liir with vordis softe. 1390 
Gower Conf. I. 72 He with softe wordes milde Conforieth 
hire. 1533 Coverdale Ptov. v. 3 For the lippxs of an har- 
lot are a droppinge hony combe, and hir throtc is softer 
then oyle. 1348 Udali., etc. lit asm. Par. Luke 193 b >( Is it 
not a woorde softer then honey, to saie iiaill m.iister ? 
x6o8 Shahs. Per. iv. iv. 45 No visor does become black 
villany So well as soft and tender flattery. 1711 Stfki 1: 
Sped. No. ri8 fa The Huntsman, .whispered the softest 
Vows of Fidelity in her Ear, and cried [etc.]. X773 Got.nSM. 
Stoops to Cong. 11, What soft things are you saying to 
your cousin? 1782 Miss Burney Lccilia n. iii, Can you 
conjecture who was making these soft speeches? 1842 
Lover Handy Andy xxxiv, The coaxing tones of Bridget's 
voice, inviting Andy, in the softest words, to go to bed. 
x86s Tmolloj'e Belton list, ix, 94 He was fond of saying 
soft things which weie intended to nave no meaning. 

b. Free from roughness or liaishneas *, tending 
to tone down or minimize something unpleasant. 

1388 Wyclif Prov, xv. x A soft answere brekith ii<*. 
c 1446 Lvog. Two Nightingale Poems 25 Whan lie was 
lx ought to cxamynacioun t A soft Aunswere without te- 
bellioun. £1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 330 pe hisriiope 
mode was all mesyd, pe whene with soft. wordes he plesyri. 
x66o Watiriiou.sk Arms \ Arm. 38 ’ 1 ‘is vety convenient 
to use a soft Pen, and to ofler pmb.tble ttuth with no 
dictator-like confidence. 17x0 AuntsoN Whig Examiner 
No. s P3 They have stated this case in tin- softest and 
most palatable terms it will hear. 1753 4 RieitA«nsoN6'>rt»- 
dhon III. xxvii. 286 You have soft w oids for hard meanings. 
1838 Tiiirlwall Greece IV, 161 Amb.tss.nlms were sent to 
Agn, to propose alliance with Spaita — a softer term fut 
subjection. 1869 Tkolloi'k He Knew, etc. x.wti. (1K7H) 
183 If there was anything in what your wife tlidto attend 
you, a soft word from you would have put it all light. 

c. Expressive ot what is tender or peaceful. 
Also transf. of a writer. 

a 1704 T. Brown Praise Drunkenness Wks. 1730 L 37 
Anacreon was famous for a bottle, as he was soft and phasing 
in his poeti y, 17x2 Addison Sp,clator No. 169 r ly Sonic 
Passages are beautiful by being Sublime, others by being 
Soft. 1743 Franus tr. I lor.. Odes 1. xvi. j(> Shall the Muse 
again To softer Numbuis tune her mulling Strain. 

11. Of actions, means, etc, : Gentle or moderate 
in character; carried on, performed, etc, without 
harshness, severity, or violence. 

1495 Act 11 Hen. VII, e. 2 Pieamhh*. Of his pi tie intend- 
ing to reduce theym therunto by soft* i me.uies then by 
such extreme rigour. xfi88 Kvn l /an se/t, Phil. Wks. in/til 
260 To aduisellice..not!to] bring tlmmvpvmler so soft ami 
easie discipline as they become . . milke sons. 1607 Sil aks. 
Cor. in. ii. 82 Thou, . . lieing bred in hrnyles, Hast not the 
soft way, which . .Were fit for thee to vse. 1670 Clarsndon 
Conlempl. Ps. Tracts (1727) 605 Since they will not enter- 
tain that soft approach of his grace towards their lonvei- 
sion, lie hath a rougher remedy to apply. 1742 Gray 
Propertius i. 3 Still may his Bard in softer fights engage. 
* 754 — Progr. Poesy 16 ’I he , . F rant ic Passions hear thy soft 
contioul. r?84 Cowfer Task 111. 510 When the temper'd 
heat.. may affoid Soft fomentation, and invite the seed. 
JB37 Cahlyle Fr. Rev. 1. v. i, The two fly-wheels whit l 
in the softest manner. 1888 Bryck A liter. Commw. Ill, 
lxxxvii. 161 They are disposed to try soft means at first, 
b. In comparative ttse : Ix.*ss rigid or strict. 
1718 Hickfs & Nelson Keltlewcll in. lxxiv. 388 lie had 
been prevailed upon.. to take the New Oath accoiding to 
the Softer Sense. 

12. Of the hand, etc. : Touching lightly or gently. 

Sense 19 is also implied. 

1630 R. Stapyl’ion S traded s I.osv-C. Wars x. 24 An in- 
cision pains the less when made by a soft haud, 1667 
Milton P. L. iv. 471 , 1 will bring thee where no shadow 
staies.. thy soft imbraces. 1743 Francis tr. II or.. Odes 1. 
xxiv. 22 What though you can the Lyre command. And 
sweep its Tones with softer Hand Than Orpheus. 1820 
SiiLLLnv Hymn Merc, xxv, Right through the temple.. 
He went with soft light feet, igor N. Anter. Rev. Feb. 
r6a The soft hand of the Americans is not as good as the 
mailed fist of the Germans. 

III. 13. Yielding readily to emotions of a ten- 
der nature ; easily alfeeted or moved in this way ; 
impressionable. Also absol. of ]>ersons. 

c 1205 Lav. 24220 per custe under pene sune, . . Mister etiste 
suster; pa softere heum wes an herwttn c 1489 CsxTON 
Sonnes of Aymon iv. 127 His heite we.vid softe, ti began 
to wepe full sore. 1588 Shaks. L. L, I., iv. iii. 337 Loues 
feeling is mote soft and sensible, Then are the tender homes 
of . . Snaylcs. 17x3 Sifelu Guardian No. 17 7 7 Con- 
cerning the Soft disposition and generosity of his master. 
1747 Gentl. Mag. Apr. 194 1 'I he soft lamented, and the 
brave approv’d. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. 11. i. The soft 
young heart adopts orphans. 1849 Ma* aulay Hist. Eng. 
viil. u. 320 His graceful manners, . .his .soft heart, his open 
hand, were universally praised. 1880 Mrs, A B, Wai fond 
7 'roublesome Daughters I. ix. 187 He found himself quite 
soft on the subject. 

b. In figurative expressions. 

1679 Alsop Melius Inq. it. viii. ft A tcndcr-Conscienced 
Person is one that has a Soft place in’s Head. *733 Mis* 
Collier Art Torment. 11, iii. u8t«t 135 The man who has 
a soft place in hi-, heart. 1883 Cent. Mag. XXX. 380/1 
[He] had rather a soft spot in his heart for Violet. 1887 
Times (weekly ed.) 30 Sept. 8 2 Cave.. had got the softer 
side of some of the doorkeepers of the House of Commons. 

o. To be soft on or upon (a jierson), to be in 
love with; to regard amorously or sentimentally. 

1840 Thackeray Barber Cox Jan,, Orlando and my girl, 
who were mighty soft upou one another, i860 — Level vi, 

I was not a little soft upon her myself, that’s the troth. 
1888 ‘R. Boldrewood’ Robbery under Arms II. ix. 157, 

I always thought she was rather soft on Jim. 

14. Easily Influenced or swayed; having little 
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power of resistance to the influence of other per- 
sons or things ; facile, compliant. Also absol. of 
persons. 

c *350 Owl $ Night. 1350 pah sum wif beo of nesche mode, 
For wummon beoJ> of softe blode, 1535 Cover dale Job 
xxiii. 16 For in so moch as he is God, he maketh my herte 
soft : and seynge that he is Allmightie, he putteth me in 
feare. 1558 Knox First Blast (Arb.) 24 Womankinde is 
imprudent and soft, (or flexible),.. because she is easelie 
bowed. 1639 Saltmarsh Policy 178 In a businesse of pas- 
sion and affection be suspitious of yourselfe and company, 
for in such cases you are most open and soft to advantages. 
1648-9 Eikon Bas. 1x6 Divines, (of so soft and servile tem- 
pers, as disposed them to so sudden acting and compliance). 
1751 Johnson Rambler No. 162 r 5 Many., who select for 
friendship and confidence not .. the virtuous, but the soft, 
the civil, and compliant. 1813 Scott Rokeby 1. xxiv, A 
heart too soft from early life To hold with fortune needful 
strife. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 543 His soft mind 
had, as usual, taken an impress from the society which 
surrounded him. 

b. Weak, effeminate, unmanly. 

1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, n. ii. 57 Cheere vp your spirits, 
our foes are nye, And this soft courage makes your Followers 
faint. *620 E. Blount Horx Subsec. 82 In women, and men 
of soft and effeminated affections. 1628 Hobbes Thucydides 
(1822) 94 The Lacedemonians.. ever looked sourly on soft 
and loose behaviour. *663 S. Patrick Parab. Pilgr. (1687) 
487 [To] keep our selves above the soft pleasures of the 
flesh into which we are apt to sink. 1716 Pope Iliad vi. 
362 Sidonian maids.. Whom from soft Sidon youthful Paris 
bore. 1776 Gibbon DecL 4- F, xii. (1782) I. 413 He was 
soft yet cruel ; devoted to pleasure, but. destitute of taste. 
x8ox Strutt Sports Past. Introd. p. xi, Violent exercises 
. . grew out of fashion . . , and the education . . became proper- 
tionably more soft and delicate. 187a Routledge's Ev, Boy's 
Ann. 455/1 It looks so soft to say you won’t fight. 

e. Refined, delicate, tare. 
i6ot Shaks. Twel. H. v. i. 331 For your seruice done 
him,.. So farre beneath your soft and tender breeding. 
1604 — Hatn. v. ii. 112 (Q. 2 ), An absolute gentleman,., 
of very soft society, and great showing. 1693 Evelyn Be 
la Quint. Compl. Card. I. 58 They say in a pretty popular 
manner, that.. it is impossible to afford them too much 
Kindness, which is the soft and sparkish Expression they 
use in speaking of what we vulgarly call Dung. 

+ 15. Lax or slack in duty. Obsr 1 
C1386 Chaucer Doctor's T. 101 Under a schepherd softe 
and necligent, The wolf hath many a schep and lamb to.rent. 
10. Of a weakly or delicate constitution; not 
strong or robust ; incapable of much physical en- 
durance or exertion. 

[1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. v. ii. 163 Why are our bodies 
soft, and weake, and smooth, Vnapt to toyle and trouble.] 
x66i Lovell Hist. Anim. .5- Min. Isagoge c b, Soft and 
sedentary men must abstaine from it, it being fit only for 
porteis, ploughmen, and mariners. 1697 Drydfn Virg. 
Georg. 1. 685 There Euphrates her soft Off-spring arms. 178* 
Cqwper Anti-T helyph th. 177 She, regardless of her softer 
kind, Seiz'd fast the saddle. 1842 Combe Digestion 294 If 
the individual.. is of a soft, sluggish, lymphatic tempera- 
ment, which stands in need of a healthy stimulus. 1850 
Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast. Orders (1863) 46 In those days 
the coasts of England were, to the soft Italians, a kind of 
Siberia for distance and desolation. 1888 ‘R. Boldre- 
wood 1 Robbery wider Arms I. xi. 135 Our horses had been 
doing nothing lately, and.. had, of course, got fat, and 
were rather soft 

b. colloq. (See quot.) 

*898 Sir G. Robertson Ckiiral xxxii. 352 The conviction 
that our troops were broken in spirit — what in India is 
expressively called soft. 

17. The softer) sex , the female sex. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xiv. 1, The softer sex, attending 
Him And His still-growing woes with tenderer eyes. 1716 
Pope Iliad v. 435 The kmg insults the goddess as she flies : 

. . ‘ Go, let thy own soft sex employ thy care 1734 
Swift Acc. Woods Exec. Misc. 173S 3 l 7 Those of the 

softer Sex who attended the Ceremony. 1833 Ritchie 
Wand, by Loire 128 That sex, which men call the softer, 
will dare the very devil, when occasion calls. 1838 Lytton 
Alice 157 In addition to those qualities which please the 
softer sex, Legard was a good whist player. 

18. More or less foolish, silly, or simple; lacking 
ordinary intelligence or common-sense; easily 
imposed upon or deceived. Also deal, or colloq ., 
mentally deficient, half-witted. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. t. ii. in. xv. (1651) 130 /our 
greatest Students are commonly no better, silly, soft feU 
lows. Ibid. iv. iv, 149 He made soft fellows stark noddies, 
and such as were foolish quite mad. <1x700 B. E. Diet. 
Cant. Crew , Soft, foolish. 1725 Bailey hr asm. Colloq. 27 7 
This is the only l'hing that he’s soft in ; hes sharp as a 
Needle in anything else. 1775 Miss Busne it Early Diary 
fi88o) II. 124 He looks very soft, in the most extensive mean- 
ing of the word ; e'est h dire, in temper, person, and head. 
1824 Marry at J. Faithful xxv, A good sort of chap enough, 
bm rather soft in the upper-works. 1867 Trollope Chron. 
Barset 1. 12 One of the Grantlys was, to say the least of 

,C ’ b 7 Sal. Stupefied or muddled with drink. 

1826- in dial, glossaries and texts (.Eng. Dial. Diet.). 

G. colloq. Foolishly kind, benevolent, consider- 

^too^R. Boldrewood’ Col. f‘f°™‘r <*8?*t 2 * 
other people along the road of life, .a thundering soft thing 
it is, in a geneial way. Ibid. 315 He. .did a soft thing m 

br I^ fi 19 * Presenting a yielding surface to the 
touch"; not offeiing absolute resistance to pressure. 

’ Ureisun in O. E. Horn. 1. 187 Hwet deb )>enne to 
blod niched on N rode, hwet de> |>enne }>e large broc of to 
D r. 9 , T,sn Gen & Ex. 335 Danne is tis fruit wel 
swiSe good, fair on si^She and softeonhond. a xyxs Cursor 
If 25491 lesus, fiat wald. .suffer.. Boffetes on >1 soft chin. 

you IX. 


? a 1366 Chaucer Rom, Rose 556 Ther nis a fairer nekke, 
y-wis, To feie how smothe and softe it is. c 1440 Promp. 
Farv. 462/2 Softe and smothe, lenis, planus. 1508 Dunbar 
Tua Mariit Wemen 28, I saw. thre gay ladeis,. .Quhyt 
seirnlie, and soft, astbesweit lillies. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 
11. lii, 61 Touch her soft month, and march. 1637 Bp. Hall 
Remedy Prqphanenesse ii. § 13. 178 The hand that was 
at the first soft, and tender, after it hath beene inured to 
worke, growes brawned, and impenetrable. 1700 Dryden 
Ozdd's Met., Acis, Polyph. <$■ Galatea 75 More sleek thy 
Skin, . . And softer to the touch, than down of Swans. 1741-2 
Gray Agrip. 95 Knows his soft ear the trumpet’s thrilling 
voice. 1847TENNYSON Princess viL 121 Softer all her shape 
And rounder seem’d. X896 tr. Boas' Text-bk. Zool. 229 The 
legs arise . .from the soft, lateral portions of the segment. 

b. Of the pulse. (Cf. Habd a. 3 .) 

1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Pulse, A hard Pulse signifies, x. 
That the Membrane of the Artery is dryer than ordinary : 
. .3. That the Arteries are full [etc.]. A soft Pulse denotes 
the contrary to all these. 1834 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 
545 If a pulse be small and soft together, then it must be 
considered as weak. 1843 R. J- Graves Syst, Clin. Med, 
x. 113 A soft slow pulse. 

20. Of cloth, hair, or similar substances : Of a 
yielding textuie, pleasant to the feel or touch ; 
also, capable of being easily folded or put into a 
different form ; flexible. 

c 1205 Lay. 22763 Water me brohte.., seoSften claftes 
soften al of white seolke. 1382 Wyclif Matt. xi. 8 Loo 1 
thei that ben clothid with softe thingis [1388 softe clothis] 
ben in housis of kyngis. 1:1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1721 
Lucretia, This noble wif sat by hire beddys side. .And softe 
wolle. .she wroughte. 1450-80 tr. Secreta. Secret. 39 And 
the heer be fulle and softe, that man is deboner. 1508 
Dunbar Tua Mariit Wemen 96 Soft and soupill as the silk. 
7567 Guile Godlte Ball. (S. T. S.) 196 Preistis, leif 3our 
pryde, Jour skarlet and 3our veluote soft. 16x5 G. Sandys 
Trav. 15 A white soft Bombast intermixed with seeds. 
1725 Film. Diet. s.v. Hair, If you would have the Hair 
grow long and soft. 1784 Cowit.r Task 1. xi Satin smooth, 
Or velvet soft, or plush with shaggy pile. 2788 — Gratitude 
17 These carpets, so soft to the foot. 1879 F. Pollok Sport 
Brit. Bnrmah I. 234 Leather., which must be kept soft by 
oil and elbow grease. 1887 Lowell Democracy 34 [To] walk 
along Piccadilly at the height of the Season in a soft hat. 
fig. 1780 Cowper Progr. Err. 313 Caught in a delicate 
soft silken net By some lewd earl. 

b. Soft wares, or goods, woollen or cotton 
fabiics, such as cretonne, chintz, lace, muslin, 
velvet, etc., or articles made of these. 

1851 Mayhkw London Labour I. 378 The most primitive 
kind of packmen, or hawkers of soft-wares. 1894 Westm. 
Gaz. 27 Sept. 8/2 Lectures intended for those engaged in 
the soft goods trade. 2898 Daily News 8 Jan. 7/3 A 
traveller in soft goods for an old-established London firm. 

c. US. Of paper money. (Cf. Habd a. 2 .) 
Also attrib. 

1831 T. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle xi,The notes of Touch- 
andgo and Company, soft cash, are now the exclusive cur- 
rency of all this vicinity. xB78N.Amer.Rez1. CXXVII.103 
A western Democrat on a soft-money platform, 1893 Daily 
News 16 June 2/3 Mr. Cleveland.. found himself com- 
pelled to give the hot-headed partisans of 1 soft ’ money a 
sharp lesson. 

21. Of a bed, pillow, etc. : Readily yielding to 
the weight of the body; into or upon which one 
sinks or settles down comfortably. 

c 1250 Owl ff Night. 644 Mi nest is holeuh& rumamidde. 
So hit is softest niyne bridde. c 1275 Sinners Beware 284 
in 0 . E. Misc., Ye me fedde..And Ieyden in softe bedde 
po ic a-mong eu eode. 1340 Ayenb. 47 pe zofte bed elopes, 
..and alle manyere eyse of oodye. 1588 Kyd Housed 
Phil. Wks. (1901) 284 There in a very soft bed I be- 
queathed my bones to rest. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. i. 14 
A good soft Pillow for that good white Head. 1607 — 
Cor. v. iii. 53 With no softer Cushion then the Flint I kneele 
before thee. 1667 Milton P. L. tv. 334 As they sat recline 
On the soft downie Bank. 1781 Cowper Table- 7 '. 67B 
He laid his head in luxury's soft lap. 1784 — Task u 75 
Ingenious fancy.. devis'd The soft settee. 1830 Tennyson 
Merman iii, Soft are the moss.beds under the sea. c 1885 
Rossetti Sick Childs Medit. ii. Poems (1904) 263/2 Thou, 
0 Lord, in pain, hadst no pillow soft. 

transf. 1450-80 Secreta Secret. 29 Thingis that makith 
the body fatte,. .as wyn that is dowsett, . , and slepe aftir 
mete, soft liyng, and alle good odoures. 1784 Cowper 
Task 1. 8a By soft recumbency of outstretch'd limbs. 1819 
Scott Ivanhoe ii. If the reverend fathers. .loved good 
cheer and soft lodging. 

22. Of ground : a. Yielding agreeably to the feet, 

cxioo Ormin 9666 peer shall nu newenn gre33pedd beon 

Full smepe & soffte we3?e. 1 a 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 
128 The medewe softe, swote, and grene, Beet light on the 
water-syde. 1815 Shelley Alastor 448 Soft mossy lawns 
Beneath these canopies extend their swells. 

b. Insufficiently hard ; allowing a vehicle, per- 
son, etc., to sink in, esp. through excess of wet. 

1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 5 On marrels ground and soft 
ground the other wheles be better. 1765 Dickson Treat. 
Agric. (ed. 2) 73 The pasture of plants is enlarged, both in 
hard and soft land, by Stirling and turning it over. Ibid. 
74 Soft marshy land, by being frequently ploughed, be. 
comes more firm and solid. x8xa New Bot. Gard.l. 98 In 
soft boggy situations. x8r6 Scott Bl, Dwarf 111, The bog 
is no abune knee-deep, and better a saft load as bad com* 
pany. 1872 * Idstone' [T. Pearce] The Dog vL 58 When 
the track was plain upon mud or soft ground. 

c. Of a fall : Made on a soft substance, or m 
such a way as to escape injury. In quots. 

1587 Mirr. Mag., Rudacke x, Who climeth so highe, his 
fall is not soft. 1837 Carlyle Ft. Rev. 1. ni. vm, Re- 
mains only that the Court, .shall make his fall soft. 

23. Of a yielding consistency ; composed of, or 
forming, a substance which may easily be moulded 
or compressed without disintegration, 


c 1400 tv, Secreta Secret,, Gov. Lordsh, 68 And whenne a 
body ys picke and drye, softe metys and moyste er goode 
per to. a 2425 tr. A rderne's Treat. Fistula, etc. 60 Blode 
is nortschyng of al membrer, als wele of sadde as of softe. 
1474 Caxton Chesse m. v. (1883) 123 For the women hen 
likened vnto softe waxe or softe ayer. <2x536 Proverbs 
in Songs, Carols , etc. (E.E.T.S.) 132 Whote wortis make 
softe crustis. 1567 Maplet Gr. For est 100 b, Whose flesh 
so soft and morsell sweets in all feastes Is the hed. 1667 
Milton P. L, 1. 424 Spirits. .Can either Sex assume, or 
both; so soft And uncompounded is their Essence pure. 
1687 Prior & Halifax Hind 4- Panih . Transv. P.’s Wks. 
189a II. 321 A milk-white mouse .. Fed on soft cheese. 
1710 J. Clarke tr. Rohault's Nat. Philos. (1729) I. 123 
A soft Body, which seems to be of a middle Natuie be- 
twixt a hard and a liquid Body. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) VI. 66 To suppose that they entered the rock while 
it was yet in a soft state. *815 J. Smith Panorama Set. 
<$• Art II. 415 By exposure to heat, potass becomes soft, 
and.. melts into a transparent glass, i860 Tyndall Glac. 

I. vii. 48 The snow. .was moist and soft. 1899 Allbutt’s 
Syst. Med. VIII. 581 For the scalp.. a soft ointment., 
answers well. 

b. In more or less specific uses (see quots.). 

Soft roe : see Roe 1 x. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 332 Those in the sea which we 
call Soft-fishes, although they haue no bloud at all, as 
namely the Pour-cuttles or Polypes. 1745 P. Thomas 
Jmi, Anson's Voy. 30 A Copper Oven .. for baking Soft- 
Biead. Ibid. 145 The Officers had always soft Bread new 
baked, which was much better than the Biscuit. 1856 
N. Brit. Rev. XXVI. 168 If these be the causes of hard and 
soft cataract. 1889 Pall Mall. G. 28 May 3/r All 'soft 
meat birds' aie obseivant. I mean by soft meat — which 
is a birdcatchers’ term — the feeders on grubs and worms 
and flies, rather than on seeds. 1899 Daily News 7 Dec. 
ii/i The foggy weather had an effect on the carcases in 
genei al, rendering them what is called 1 soft '. 

c. Of a semi-fluid consistency. 

X703 Moxon Merit. Exerc. 26a In Summer time use your 
Morter as soft as you can, but in the Winter time pretty 
stiff or hard. 1791 Phil. Trans. LXXXI. 174 Workman 
keeps stirring and turning over the metal ; in 3 m. it be- 
comes soft and semi-fluid. 1898 Bolas Glass Blowing 132 
An iron rod called a punty. ,, on the end of which is a mass 
of soft glass, is now attached to the elongated bulb. 

d. Of oil : (see quots.). 

1885 Encycl. Brit. XVIII. 242 The several kinds of crude 
paraffin . are classed as * hard scale ’ or 1 soft scale *, accord- 
ing to their fusing points and consequent degrees of hard- 
ness at ordinary temperatuies. 1887 Moloney Forestry W. 
Africa 43 In the Bade it [palm-oil] is called ‘hard’ when 
it contains a larger proportion of ‘ stearine ', ‘ soft ’ when it 
contains a smaller proportion. 

24, Relatively inferior or deficient in hardness. 

*599 Hakluyt Voy. II. t. 253 Where there is a gieat 

market kept of Diamants, Rubies, Saphires, and many other 
soft stones. 2670 Pettus Fodinx Reg. 5 And in these Veins 
of Metals and Minerals are often found Loadstones, . . Rough 
pearl and Soft diamond. 1815 J. Smith Panorama Set. 4 
Art I. 4 But if heated and cooled gradually, it becomes 
nearly as soft as pure iron. 1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I, 216 
The carbonates of iron, lime, ana manganese are so dissolved, 
that the rock is rendered soft. 1847 Yeowell A etc. Brit. 
Church xii. 140 A head and face rudely carved in a.soft 
stone. 1872 Raymond Statist. Mines fy Min. 145 So far 
the mines have been easily worked, the gangue being as 
yet comparatively soft. 

b. In specific uses, as soft bast , brass, burr (see 
Bobs sbfi 3), coal, iron, metal, faste, forcelaiit, 
steel, stuff. (See also Solder sbJ 4 .) 

1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs ‘ Bot. xox These cell- 
formations (cambiform, latticed cells, sieve-tubes) may, in 
combination with the phloem-parenchyma in which they are 
imbedjfed, - .be included in the term * Soft-bast, in opposition 
to the true bast. 1888 Jacobi Printers' Vocab. 128 *Soft 
brass, brass rule which can be easily manipulated, specially 
manufactured for fancy work. X789 J. Williams Min. 
Kingd. I. 23a Sometimes you can judge pretty near the 
crop or surface whether it will be a hard or "soft coal. 2855 

J. Phillips Man, Geol. 190 ‘Soft’ coal, where the cleat 
fissures ais numerous and broken by cross cleat, 1839 
G. Bird Nat. Philos. 259 If a bar of *soft iron be bent vn 
the shape of the letter U. 1873 J. C. Maxwell Electr. $ 
Magn. (1881) II. 44 If the magnetic propel ties of the iron 
depend entirely on the magnetic force of the field in which 
it is placed . . it is called soft iron. x86g Rankine Machine 
4 - Hand-tools 63 *Soft metal, for the bearings of shafts, 
consists of 50 parts of tin, x of copper, and 5 of antimony. 
1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppi. 828/2 *Soft Paste, 
(Ceramics), a name applied to the material of porcelain, 
which is semi-hard only, 1859 R. Hunt Guide Mus. Pract. 
Geol. (ed. 2) 92 The English porcelain is, what is called, 
*soft porcelain, and is composed of three elements, Kaolin 
and Cornish China stone— with bone ashes. 18 68 Joynson 
Metals 90 For *soft-steeI, less than t percent, [of charcoal] 
being required. 1827 Fitton in Zool. Jrnl. III. 416 The 
‘soft-stuff’ [of the Stonesfield slate-beds], occupyjng about 
six inches, consists of yellowish very sandy clay, including 
thin courses of fibrous transparent gypsum. 

25. a. Applied to water, such ns rain or river 
water, which is more or less free from calcium and 
magnesium salts. (Opposed to Habd a. 14 a.) 

*755 Genii. Mag. XXV. 361 Keep this bason constantly 
filled with soft water. 1805 Saunders Min. Waters 3 
River Water, .is in general much softer and more free from 
earthy salts. *878 Ramsay Phys. Geogr. xxxii. 553 The 
water from the Welsh mountains is also in great part soft. 

b. dial, and U.S. Of beverages : Non-alcoholic, 
non-spirituous. 

1880 in Antrim Down Gloss. 95. 2894 Outing XXIV. 
236/2 Each regiment had a 1 canteen ’ of its own, where the 
men could buy. .soft drinks, beer, cigars, pipes, etc. 

20. Of the weather, a day, etc. ; Rainy, wet. 
Chiefly Sc. and north, dial. 

x8xa Sir J. Sinclair Syst. Hush. Scot. 1. Add. 11 If they 
(slugs] be attacked when on the surface of the ground, 
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SOFT, 


SOFT. 


where they are every soft morning in search of food. 2828- 
in many dial, glossaries, etc. 18*9 Scott Jrnl. is July. 
The day excessively rainy, or, as we call it, soft. 1874 
Mas. Ouphant For Lome £ Life (1880) 68 The day was 
fine, notwithstanding the prophecy of 1 saft weather . 

V. 27. Special collocations (see also 23 b, d, 


and 24 b): , 

Soft com , plausible speech or language : flattery (Bartlett, 
1859). Soft-horn, a simple or foolish person [slang]. Soft 
mouth, a flatterer, smooth speaker. hof plank (see quot.). 
Soft full, in Printing (see quots.). Soft snap, an easy, 
pleasant job ; apiofitable business or undertaking [collog . 
or slang). Soft sugar, moist sugar. Soft tack, among 
sailors, Dread as distinct from ship's biscuit (see Tack so. ). 
Soft tommy (see Tommv). Soft vat, woodlands (see quots,). 

1837 Haliuurton Clockm. 1. xxxi, I allot.. that the blue, 
noses are the most gullible folks on the face of the airth, — 
rigular ‘soft horns, that's a fact. 1863 Slang Diet. 340 
Soft-horn, a simpleton, a donkey. 188a 13 lack more Christo- 
well xxxi, Mrs. Tubbs liked them, because they were 

f entlemen*, not such ‘soft-mouths as you see now. *867 
myth Sailor's Word-bk. s.v. Soft-Plank , Picking a "soft 
plank in the deck, is choosing an easy berth. 1683 Moxon 
Mech, Ex ere.. Printing § xxiv. r 5 A long or a Soaking or 
Fasig Pull .this is also call’d a ‘Soft Pull ; because it comes 
Soft, and Soakingly and easily down. 1787 Printer's Gram. 
338 That which causes a Soft Pull is putting in pieces of 
felt or pasteboard. 1888 Jacobi Printers' Vocab. 128 Soft 
pull , an easy pull over of the bai-liandleof a printing press. 
1887 Francis Saddle 4 Mocassin xii. 227 I’ve got a ‘"soft 
snap’ on— can’t miss it. 1818 Scoit Br. Lamm, xxiii, 
A drap brandy to bum, and a wee pickle *saft sugar.. 1839 
Ure Did. Arts 674 A *soft vat.. is that which contains too 
much copperas. 1859 Bartlett Diet. Amer. (ed. a) 427 
*Sofl woodlands, a term applied, in the British Provinces, 
to the districts or intervals covered with various species of 
pine trees. 

to. In the names of plants or trees, as soft bromt , 
grass, maple, rush (see qnots.). 

1817 W. H. Marshall Review V. 4B9 The "soft brome, 
smooth stalked meadow, smaller fescue, and yellow oat, are 
partial to dry soils. 1785 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xiii. 
(1794) 151 Several genera; of which the Holcus or "Soft 

f fess is most likely to come under your observation. 1796 
Withering British PI. (ed. 3) II. 135 Helens lanatus,.. 
MeadowSoft-giass. . ,H. mollis, . . Creeping Soft-grass. 184$ 
Lindley Sch. Bot. (ed. 2) 143 Holcus lanatus (Woolly Soft 
Grass). 1876 Encycl. Brit. IV. 264/2 The natives of Afiica 
also make a beverage from the seed of the spiked or eared 
soft-grass [Holcus spicatus). 1853 J. Darby Bot. S. States 
265 A [cer] dasycarpnm, . ."Soft Maple. 1801 E. Roper By 
Track 4 Trail xv. 220 Against this rose the giant cedars, 

S ines and hemlocks, the soft and vine maples [etc.]. 1861 
hss Pratt Flower, PI. V. 285 Juncus effusits ("Soft Rush) 

. .is a common Rush of marshy lands. 

o. In the names of animals, esp. reptiles or 
fishes, as soft-back, clam, crab, tortoise, etc. 

187a Dk Verb Americanisms 388 Another tortoise of 
greater size and equal ferocity is the "Softback ( Trionyx 
ferox). 1884 Goode Nat. Hist. Aguat. Anim. 707 The 
‘‘Soft Clam", ‘ Long Clam 1 , or ‘ Nanninose’ [Mya area aria). 
1839 Bartlett Did. Amer. (ed. 2) 398 Shedder-crab, a crab 
which has recently cast its shell, also called a ‘Soft Crab. 
1884 Goode Nat. Hist. Aguat. Anim. 776 The terms ‘ Soft 
Crab’, ‘Paper-shell*, and ‘Buckler’ denote the different 
stages of consistency of the shell. 1896 Lydeicker Roy, 
Nat.^ Hist. V. 376 Of these two unimportant families, the 
first is represented solely by the ‘soft-spines [Malacanthus). 
x8» J. Parkinson Ontl. Oryctol. 303 The ‘soft tortoise 
(Tnonyx). c 1880 Cassell’s Nat. Hist. IV.2s6The Triony- 
cides. The Mud or Soft Tortoises. 1896 Lydekker Roy. 
Nat. Hist. V . 98 The most striking peculiarity of the soft- 
tortoises is to be found in the nature of their shells. 


28. a. Used with sbs. to form an attributive (or 
objective) comb., as soft-bill, -coal, -foot, etc. 

18*9 Griffith tr. CuvierVlll. 617 ‘Soft-bill Duck, . .Anas 
Melanorhynchos. 1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl. 828/1 
*Soft Center Steel, a composition of iron and steel. ..Used 
for safes, plows, etc. 1883 W. D. Howells Silas Lafham 
(1891) II. 57 The ‘soft-coal fire in the grate. 1398 Marlowe 
& Chapman Hero 4 Leander v. 3 SoT, and the ‘soft-foote 
Howrs hung on his armes. 186B U. S, Rep. Munit. War 
163 A hooped, ‘soft-steel gun. i860 All Year Round No. 49. 
532 Of the ‘soft-water-dunking towns already named, Lan- 
caster gets water, .from millstone grit. 1893 Pall Mall G. 
30 Jan. 7/3 The tallest people in Great Britain are to be 
met with in soft- water districts, 
b. In comb, with adjs. rare. 

1603 J. Davies (Heiefi) Microcosmos Wks. (Grosart) I. 
ao/a Yea, smoothlie iest at their soft-silken Happe. 1843 
Holtzapffel Turning I. 450 The fust solder is called by 
the pewterers hard-pale, the last soft pale. 

29. Comb. Forming parasynthelic adjs., as soft- 
brained, - coated , conscienced, -fingered, etc. 

Only the more important or earlier examples of this type 
are here illustrated. 

1687 Mite Gt. Fr. Did. n. s.v., ‘Soft-brained, or Soft- 
pated, gut esf un pen foil. 1839 G eo. Eliot A . Bede xxxvii, 
The luxurious nature of a round, ‘soft-coated pet animal. 
181a Keats Ode to Psyche 4 Pardon that thy secrets should 
be sung Even into thine own ‘soft-concned ear. 1607 
Shaks. Cor. 1. i. 37 Though ‘soft conscienc'd men can be 
content to say it was for bis Countrey. 1828 P. Conning- 
ham N. S. Wales (ed. 3) II, 190 Weavers, barbers, and such- 
like ‘soft-fingered gentry. 16 it Tourneur At A. Trag. 11. v, 
I do not like these phlegmatic smooth-skinned, ‘soft-fleshed 
fellows, 1886 C. Scott S keep -Farming 195 Dogs , . of every 
size and colour, rough and smooth-coated, ‘soft and haid 
haired. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 277 ‘Soft- 
handed Hope, whose soothing touch makes the possessor 
easy in himself. xBso Keatb Ode to Psyche 18 Their lips 
touch'd not, but had not bade adieu, As if disjoined by soft- 
handed slumber. 1843 I. Williams Baptistery hi. xvii. 
224 Soft-handed Silence near stands looking calmly on. 
1847 Disraeli Tancred v. ii, Amiable and brave, trust, 
worthy and ‘soft-mannered. 150* Arden ofPeversham 11. 
ii, Why, this would steale ‘soft metled cowardice. 1340 


870 

Coverdale Fruitful Lessons i, Quiet, mild, ‘soft-minded, 
tractable, and meek. 1648 Hexham 11, W teck-zinntgh, 
Soft-minded, or Enraged. 1564 Abp. Parker Corr. (Parker 
Soc.) 214 A good, *soft-natured gentleman. 1619 Fletcher 
Wild-Goose Chase 1. ii, We’l provide thee some soft-natur d 
wench. 1899 Westrn. Gas. 1 July 2/3, 200,000 rounds of am- 
munition, made up with*soft- nosed bullets- *776 Mickle tr. 
Canteens' Lvsiaa tv. 6 The dawn.. With ‘soft-paced ray dis- 
pels the shades obscene. 1857 MissWinkworth Tattlers 
Life Strut. 164 A soft-paced horse would be much 
easier for him to ride. 1680 C. Ness Chinch . Hist, 179 
Ahaziah..was a ‘soft-pated prince and low spirited. x88a 
Jordan & Gilbert Syn. Fishes N. Amer. 94 P hysostomi, 
(The ‘Soft-rayed Fishes). 161a Chapman IViddow's Tears 

v, A Souldier and afraid of a dead man ? ^ A *soft-r ode 
milk-sop ? 1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iv. 807 1 hose, 
that . . chase The *soft-skind Martens, for their precious 
Cace. *396 Nashe Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart) III. in 
Making loue to those soft skind soulcs & sweete Nymphes 
of Helicon. 1896 tr. Boas' Text-bk. Zool. 225 Thin plates 
separated by large soft-skinned interspaces. * 33 ° Palsgr. 
324/2 ‘Softespyrited, modeste . 2385-6 Leycester Corr. 
(Camden) 273 The audytors here be so soft-spryted men 
as I dowbt [etc.]. 1641 Milton Auimadv. Wks. 1831 
III. 186 Thus much., in favour of the softer spirited Chris- 
tian. 1631 Chapman Ctesar % Pompey v. ii, My ‘soft- 
spleen'd seruants ouerrule and emb me. x8oS Edin. Rev. 
VII. s The eldest.. seems to have been a very ‘soft-tem- 
pered youth. 1878 JoaquIm Miller Songs of Ilaly 43 
When the stais in the soft-tempered breeze Glowed red. 
1820 Keats Lamia 11. 261 * Lamia 1 ’ lie cried— and no ‘soft- 
toned reply, c 1830 Arab. Nts, (Rtldg.) 488 A conceit of 
soft-toned flutes, hautboys, lutes. 12x873 Lytton Pausanins 
78 It goes hard with my pride., to make equals of this ‘soft- 
tongued race. *847 Webster, * Soft-voiced , having a soft 
voice. 1894 ‘ J. S. Winter’ Red Coats 63 The remem- 
brance of a soft-eyed, soft-voiced little woman. 1842 Loudon 
Suburban Ilort, 117 The singing-birds are the best for de- 
stroying ‘soft-winged insects such as moths and butteifiies. 

to. In the specific names of animals, birds, 
plants, etc. 

1803 Shaw Gen. Zool. IV. ix. 317 ‘Soft-backed Labrus, 
Labrus Malapteronotns. 2837 Swainson Classif. Birds 
ill. iii. II. x6 The soft-backed shrikes, or Malaconoti. 1678 
Kay tr. Willughby's Oruith. 111. ii. $ 1. 36* Woimius his 
Eider or ‘soft-feathei ed Duck, cxsxi Petiver Gatophyl. 

vi. § lviii, Soft-feathered Cape Cotalline. 2833 1'roc. IJemv. 
Nat. Club 1 . 29 Hieracium viollc — ‘Soft-leaved Hawkweed. 
1840 Hodgson Hist. Norihumb. III. it. 361/2 Byrum car- 
neunt. Soft-leaved Thread-moss. 187a Kentledge's Ev. Boy's 
Ann. June 4x7/2 The soft-leaved Rose [Rosa mollis). 1890 
Science-Gossip XXVI. 136 The soft-leaved cranesbill [Ger- 
anium molle). x8ox Latham Gen. Synop. Birds Suppl. II. 
224 ‘Soft-tailed Flycatcher. 

30. With ybs., as soft-board , - boil . 

183a Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) II. 327 Now just 
reflect, — meditate for as long time as would soft-boil an 
egg. 2884 Knight Diet. Meek, Suppl. 828 Soft-boarding, 
boarding or bruising the leather on the flesn-side. 1897 
C. T. Davis Manuf. Leather (ed. 2) xxvii. 417 Then tne 
leather is taken down and soft-boarded and bung up to 
thoroughly dry. 

Soft (s^ft), adv. Forms : 1 , 3-6 softs (5 soffte, 
6 safte), 4 - soft. [OE. sifte, = OS. sdfto, OHG. 
sanfio, samfto (MUG. sanfte, samfte, G. sanft) : 
see prec.] Softly, in various senses. 

I, 1. In a quiet or peaceful state; in a com- 
fortable or easy manner; on a soft bed, couch, 
etc.; f luxuriously. Now poet, or arch., esp. in 
to sleep soft. 

a 1000 Genesis 1 79 He . softe swtef, c xooo Saxon Leechd. 
II. 292 Reste [he] hine softe. c 2203 Lay. 4004 per he I mi 
softe &. .slepte, Ibid. 6346 He wes a wel god mon & softe 
he wolde Iihben. 13.. Cursor M, 3796 (GOtt.), Wele was 
he gladid of bat sight, Soft him thoght he slep pat nyht. 
2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.yu, lviii. (Bodl. MS.),pisyuell 
biedeth in ham J?at leue esilich and softe, and trauaylejj 
butte liteL c 1400 Brut Ixvii. 63 Y shal 3eue 30W socne a 
medecyne Jiat ije shulle swete anone lyjt, and softe slepe. 
i6oiSuaics .All’s W, 1v.iii.368 , 1 will., sleepe as soft As Cap- 
tame shall. 2607 — T iitton iv. iii. 206 Thy Flatterei s . . drinke 
Wine, lye soft. 1667 M ilton P. L, viii. 234 Soft on the floui ie 
herb I found me laid. 2781 Cowper /! nti- Thelyphth. 8 Fancy 
..laid her soft in Amaranthine fiow'is. 2827 Scott Stag. 
Dav. ix. The riches of the East expended that they might 
sleep soft and wake in magnificence. 2830 Mrs. Browning 
The Sleep iv, Sleep soft, beloved ! 
to. In soft wrappings, surroundings, etc. 

a 2400-40 A lexander 2401 pat Io well.. pat was full sekirly 
Si soft alt in silke falden. c 2440 Yotk Myst. xviii. ig6, I 
pray pe.., happe hyin waime, And sette hym softe. 2579 
Gosson Sch. A buse (Arb.) 39 They were smoothly appareled, 
soft lodged, daintely feasted. 

2. In a gentle manner ; without harshness, rough- 
ness, severity, or violence. 

a 1000 Boeth. Metr. xx. 7 Du. .fcesewenliera softe wcaldest 
scirra sesceafta. c 2230 Gen. # Ex. 3874 An o 3 er side he 
went is 0031 Betre and softere. <11300 Cursor M. 58 Wyt 
chaunce of ded, . . pat soft began has endyng smart. 1377 
Langl. P. PI. B. xx. 312 Ther is a surgiene in pis sege 
pat softe can handle, e 1383 Chaucer L. G. W. 2708 Hypcr- 
mnesti a, And hym she roggith & a-wakyth softe. 24. . Sir 
Bettes (M) 603 With drinke and salffe she helid hym softe. 

to. Without much force, intensity, or vigour; 
lightly, gently. 

<1x430 TwoCookery-bks. 27 Stereitsoffteran sofftere,tylle it 
come to-gedere { pan gader it to-gederys with a ladelle or a 
Skymoure, softe, tille it be round to-gedere. Ibid. 22 Wrynge 
it soft porw a straynoure. 274a Young Nt. Th. it. 241 
Silky-soft Favomus, breathe still softer, or be chid. 2757 
Gray Bard 71 Fair laughs the Morn, and soft the Zephyr- 
blows. 1793 Wordsw. Descr. Sk. 24 Nature loves to show’r 
Soft on his wounded heart her healing pow’r. 1833 Tenny- 
son Lotos-Eaters Cboric Song i, There is sweet inusic here 
that softer falls Than petals from blown roses on the grass, 
2892 C. James Rom. Rigmarole 275 * I fall soft,’ he said. 


3. With gentle movement ; unobtrusively ; with- 
out (much) noise or sound ; quietly. 

c 1203 Lay. 26614 paes cnihtes sijen purh pene wude wim- 
der ane softe. <7x290 S. Eng, Leg. I. 75 P IS hohe Mail 
wende forth a-mong neom alle wel softe. « 1300 C. tirsor M. 
17288+127 Fordrede pai stynted oft For feiU of |>e lews, 
and sithen wclk ful sort. G1374 Chaucer Ti oyltts in. 153s 
He softe into his bed can iur to slvnke 1 o slcpe louge. 
2396 Spenser F. Q. iv. xl 33 Him follow d Ynr, soft wash- 
ing Norwitch wall. 274a Collins Passions ( 2807) 142 [Run- 
nels] Dashing soft from rocks around. 1820 Keats 6 1. Agues 
xxix, Then by the bed-side, .soft he set A table. 

b. With or at a slow or leisurely pace; not 
hastily or hurriedly. 

1300 Gower Cottf I. mo lie set hire on his hois tofore And 
forth he taktli his weie softe. (1400 Land Tt oyBk , ayBz I’oli- 
donias Come aflftirward with qwune ICU-yne, Kytlyng soffte 
vpon the pleyne. < 1460 Totunclty Myst. xxi. art All soft 
may men go far. 2350 Crowley Last Trump 893 1 hou 
hast forgotten to go soft, thou sut so hasty 011 thy way. 
2748 Thomson Cast. Indot. it. xxi, Oi wlicic old Cam soft* 
paces o'er the lea In pensive mood. 

4. In a low voice or tone; with a soft, melo- 
dious, or pleasing sound ; not loudly or harshly. 

<72290 S, Eng. Leg. I. 23a ]>is Monekcs Itcdcn seint Bren- 
dan, pat he softe sucke. X297 R, Gi.ouc. (Rolls) 97 ft.; pis gode- 
man sat adoun aknc . . & wel softe.. sede pis orison. 142a 
tr. Sctrcta Secret., J'riv, Priv, 187 The wys nun wenetbe 
he Softe laghyth. 2470-83 Maiouy Aithurv. y. 167 She. . 
sayd Syre knyghte speke softe, for yonder is a deuyll. 
<1x536 Songs, Carols, etc. (E.E.T.S.) 118 Syng softe, I say, 
leste yowr nose blude. 2390 Spensi.r F. ( 1 , 11. xii. 71 The 
waters fall with difference discreet, Now soft, now loud, 
2603 Siiaks. Meas. for M. iv. i. 69 Little lmue you to say 
When youdepait fiom him, hut soft and low. Remember 
now my brother. <22763 Siilnskine Nancy of l "ate iii. 
Wks. 1777 I, 228 When from an hazlc’s artless bower Soft 
warbled Sti option's tongue. X784C0WH r Task hi. 779 And 
stieams..Now murm'nng soft, now loaring in cascades. 
2820 Keats Lamia it. 299 Soft went the mustc the soft air 
along. 1896 Housman Shropshire Lad Iii, 'I lie wanderer 
..Halts on the bridge to hearken How soft the poplmssigh. 

1 5. Sweetly, odorously. Obs~ l 
at 300 Cursor M. 9357 Sco sinclles belter pen piment, And 
wel softer [Fair/, soter] hir uestement pan ant i cries pat es 
brent. 

6 . To a slight degree or extent ; slightly, rare . 
X3.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xlix. 371 For inuriie 
to bi-hote & ijiue but softe, Makep mon to he riial.uigcd 
ofte. x8ia New Bot. Card. I. 46 The leaves ate sih-.u- 
shaped, soft waved and entire. 

1 7. Soft and fairijy ), softly, gently, leisurely. 
Obs. (Cf. 8 b and Fair adv. 7.) 

2390 Gower Cottf. III. 194 Thus have I told thee softe ami 
faire Mi fehh. 2330 Palsgr. 842/1 Softe and fayre, tout 
bellement. 2333 Cuvkkdalk Tobit xi. 3 I-el the husholdc 
with thy wife and y° catell come soft & fayily after v*. 
1563 Cooper Thes„ Cunctanter, slowly; safte and fayre; 
leasurcly. 1625 I’urckas I'ilgr. II. 1104 That the Queen 
should follow soft and fair. 1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 
29 The Atts.. are in procease of time soft and fail e forged 
by a continuall meditation. 

Prov. x68x T. Flatman Heraclitus Rideus No. 32 (1713) 
I. 208 Soft and fair goes far in a Hay. a 2700 J), li. Diet. 
Cant. Crews. .v. Fair, Soft and Fair goes Lit. 1736 Ains- 
worth 1. s.v.. Soft and fair goeth texf/estina lent t. 

8 . Used as an exclamation with imperative force, 
either to enjoin silence or deprecate haste. I'rt'q. 
preceded by but, and sometimes followed by ycu. 
Now only arch. 

[а) c 1530 Chuck Matt, xxvii. 49 Anil y" residru said, Soft, 
let vs se wliiyer helias coin to save him or no. <-'2590 
Marlovve Ftiusius ix, Soft, sir; a word witli y„u. 1601 
Shaks. Twel. N. 1. v. 312 Not too fast: soft, suit, 262* 
— Wint. T. iv. iv. 402 Soft, Sivainc, a-whilr, beseech you. 
a i8za Shelley ‘ ’7 is midnight now ' £2 Soft, my dearest 
angel, stay. 285a M. Arnold Tristram Isoult i. 7 Soft 
— who is that stands by the dying fire? 

(б) a 1366 R. Edwards Damon 6 Pithias in Dotkley O.Pl. 

(1754) I. 241 But soft, sirs, I pray y„u hujsli. 2589 [/Lviv] 
Pappew. Hatchet[\ 844) as But soft, I must n..w nuke a grauc 
speach. 2630 N. N\ tr. Du Posy's Compl. Woman t. d But 
soft, wee take nothing from Pagans. 02722 Shiiiilld 
(D k. Biickhin.) ll ks. (1753) I. 179 A night.. AH blatk, and 
terrible 1 but soft! stand lIusc. 2782 Mom. Moses 

in. 14 No one sees me. But soft, does no one l.stcu ! 2820 
Byron Jdtns 11. 24 A nibble v> ho know nut— But s »ft, here 
they Lome ! , 

(ri *S99 Gooige a Greene C>r< cue’s Wks. Rt!d,;.< 256 Nay, 
soft yuu. sir ! j uu get no alliance !iei<>, x6oa h>i vks. Ham. 
111. i. BSSoft you now, The f.oi e Ophrii.t ! 1635 Muo: Wks, 
(1672) £36 But soft you there, 1 hxe not that Method, 

+ k. So soft and pair, soft and peace, t <bs. 

1576 Gascoigne Steele Ulus lArb.j 1 7 Cruel? nay iust, 
(yea softe and peace good Mr) F„r lu.ci e si, epe-^ (399 
Shaks. MutkAdov. iv. 72 S .ft and faire F»i r, which u 
Beatrice? 1611 CoiCR., ‘lout lean, lake your Insure, soft 
and faire, not loo fast, 172* A. ui iiin..i 7. !.n Pull, 1727)63 
Soft and fair, gentlemen, quoth 1 ; my mother's my mother. 

II. Comb. 9. "With pres, pptev 4 _or adv 3. from 
these), as soft-bi ushing, -einhng, -eld ing, etc. 

Similar examples, but unnypheiied, are freq. in lath cent, 
poetry, 

1606 Sylvester Du Bar/as it. iv. it. Magnificence pit 
One, in the fresh shade of an Apple-Tree, Lets hang as 
Quiver, while soft-pantingly T evh.des hot Vapour. 1667 
Milton P . L. vii. 3L0 Wave rowling after Wave, . If steep, 

with torrent rapture, ' r -* *- *- **'-“• 

Phhips Pastes alt i 
gladsome Spring, x 
sofc-cin ling in the : 
tr. Her., Odes hi. xi, 
to Thee soft -soot bin 
God ■ .soft-brushing, 

Longa Hanging tj 
shining through the 


i. u j.neir .senes sou-waroiing to 1 
7*6 I’orx Odyss. xvii. 310 Tney hea 
sky, Sweet Airs ascend, 2743 Fram 
18 The Dog of Hell, immense of Bti 
i fell xSso Krats Lamia l 43 1 
in his speed, The uller grasses, xl 
Crane tv. *2 Lunpid as planets.. & 
summer sight. 



SOFT, 
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SOFTENED, 


to. In attributive use. 


Freq. in 18th cent, poetry ; many examples are given by 
Jodrefl. 

t 6 tz Drayton Poly-olb. m. 401 As some soft-sliding rill 
..Extends itself at length unto a goodly stream. 1648 J. 
Beaumont Psyche iv. ccxlv, By the side Of some soft-mur- 
muiing Current. 1743 Francis tr. Hor, Odes m. xix. 20 
The soft-swelling Pipe, and the Hautboy sonorous. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 263 Benign, soft-shining god- 
dess I (Hope]. 1791 Coleridge Mat/tew. Problem in. The 
soft-flowing daughter of flight. 1816 J. Wilson City of 
Plague Poems 1825 I. 299 Sinking down As through soft- 
yielding waters murmming round me. 2827 Keble Chr. 
l'ear, Visitation Sick , The light from those soft-smiling 
eyes. 1836 Mrs. Browning Poet's Vow it, xiii, The silence 
left By that soft-throbbing speech. 1892 Gunter Miss 
Dividends (1893) 13 Here a soft-treading waiter knocks 
upon the door. 

10. With pa. pples., as soft-bedded , -extended, 
-roast(ed), etc. 

1558 Wardk tr. A lexis' Seer. 26 b, A new laied Egge, soft 
roste. 172s Pope Odyss. vu. 435 There, soft-extended, . . 
Ulysses sleeps profound! 1726 Ibid. xix. 119 A seat soft 
spread with furry spoils prepare. 174a Young N't. Tk. iv. 
654 Their distant strain,.. Soft watted on celestial pity’s 
plume. 1831 Carlyle Sort. Res. n. ix, Not sufficiently 
honoured,.. soft-bedded, and lovingly cared-for. 
b. In altiibntive use. 

Other examples are given by Jodrell. 

1597 A. M. tr. Gttillemeau's Fr. Chirttrg. 2S/1 We must 
first let him suppe in a soft-dressed egge. *648 J. Beaumont 
Psyche xx. ccxciii, Those lusty Thoughts which in a soft- 
lay’d Dream [etc.]. 1649 G. Daniel Ttinarch., Hen. V, 
ccxlviii, Spred the feild ore with Soft-Spun Carcasses. 1682 
Mrs. Bkiin City Heiress 8 The stealths of Love, the soft- 
bi eath’d murmuring Passion. 1748 Thomson Castle Indol. 
I, xx, The soft-embodied fays through airy portal stream. 
*768 Phil, Trans. LX. 122 They have shoes of soft-tanned 
moose skin. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mech. 481 This 
soft and soft-glazed pottery is easily scratched by a knife. 
a 1835 Mrs. Hemans To the New Born Poems (1875) 50a 
Bending o'er thy soft-seal’d eyes. 2893 Outing XXII. 
123/1 The soft-finished, braided raw-silk line. 

11. With adjs., as soft-bright , -lucent, -slow. 

*593 Shaks. Lttcrece 1220 Her mistress she doth rive 
demure good-morrow, With soft-slow tongue, true mark of 
modesty. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11. 1. iv, Light Apollo, so 
clear, soft-lucent. 1863 Ld. Houghton Set. fr. Wks. 216 
Disparted all those soft-bright diadems. 

t Soft, ». Obs. [f. the adj.] 

1. traits. To render (a person, the heart, etc.) 
less harsh, severe, or obdurate; to mollify, appease. 


pacify. 

a 1225 After. R. 244 Eadie bonen softecS & paietS ure 
Louerd. 2390 Gower Couf. I. 318 Witt and resoun con- 
seilen ofte That I myn herte scholde softe. c 2430 Pilgr. 
Lyf Manhode 1. lii. (i860) 31 Whan it is fulfilled with olde 
sinne, and harded, j softe it, and make it weepe. c 1477 
CaxtoN Jason 47 b, Ther is no herte of lady so hard but by 
the vertu of youre requestes muste nedes be softed and 
molefied. 2533 Bellenden Livy v. xiii. (S.T.S.) II. 194 
The distributioun of J>ir landis softit..|je myndis of small 
pepill. 1594 Spenser Amoretti xxxii, Yet cannot all these 
flames, .her hart more harde then yron soft awhit. 

b. Const, to and inf. 

c 1430 Life St. Hath. (1884) 90 But anoon porphyry softed 
he kepers to consente. , 

2. To allay, abate, or assuage the heat, inten- 
sity, or pain of (an injury, sore, etc.). Also with 
double accusative. 

[a) a taoo St. Marker. s_ Lauerd loke to me, ant haue 
mere! of mcj softe me mi sar. CX375 Sc, I*cz* Saints 
xxxviiL (. Adrian ) 295 With a faire clath scho clengit pare 
bilis, & softyt hurtis J>at ware sare. 24. . Siege Jems. 
(E.E.T.S.) 5 Canste J?°u any. .craft vpon er>e To softe pe 
grete sore pat sittej* on my cheke? C1440 Promf. Parv. 
463/1 Softyn, or esyn of peyn e,..mitigo, allevio. 2527 
Andrew Brunswykc s DistylL Waters C iv, It softeth the 
goute podagra in the fete. 

(b) C1440 Prom p. Parv. 463/* Softyn, or comfortynyn 
sorowe and mornynge, dehnio. C1470 Gol. fr Gaw. 2053 
Wes nowthir solace nor sang thair sorow to soft. 

3. To mitigate or moderate, to lower or reduce 
the intensity of (a passion, emotion, etc.). 

c 1400 AM. Loll. HR Wat bat is offrid in felony in fie 
sacrifice of God it softifi not, but steri|> his wrate, «I470 

H. Parker Dives fr P. (W. de W. 1496) vi. x. 380 The lacke 
is softe & nesshe and by his softenesse.. softeth & feynteth 
all strokes bat cometh there ayenst. XS33 Bellenden Livy 

I. iv. (S.T.S.) I. 30 Providing so >ai wald soft )>e Indigna- 
cioun of bare myndis. Ibid. in. xi. 293 His colleges. .set 
bame J?e maist presand way* myebt to soft his preiss. 

4. To make (words) plausible or specious. 

238a Wyclif Ps. liv. 22 Softid ben the woordis of hym 
vp on oile ; and thei ben speris. — Prov. 11. 16 That thou 
be take awey fro an alien womman, and fro a straunge, that 
softeth [L. mollit] hir woordis. 

5. To render physically soft. Also m fig. context. 
a 1400 Prymer (1895) 60 Whe j?er f>ou hast not softid me 

as mylk : and hast cruddid me to-gideres as chese ? c 1430 
Life St. Kaih. (1884) 52 The erthe also is softed wyth rayn 
and aleynward made hard wyth froost, 

0. red. To calm or restrain (oneself), rare L_1 . 
c 2480 Henryson Fables, Fox , Wolfit Husbandman xxiii, 
Schir,..we ar at it almaist ; Soft 30 w ane lytill, and 35 sail 
se it sone. _ . 

7. intr. To become or grow soft m various senses. 
c 1273 Lay. 22042 pe wind gan a-legge an tet weder softi. 
a 1340 Hamvous Psalter lxxxiii. 2 My hert softid in swetnes 

° Hence + So’fting vbl. sb. and Ml. a. 

1308 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. xlvu. (W. de W. 1495) 

haj> softyng & salue for cche sore out. 1612 Cotgr., A mol 


lissement, a softing, mollifying, making tender. Ibid., 
Amollissant, softing, mollifying, 

II Softa (sp’fta). Also sophta. [Turk. t vij... 
sdfla, ad. Pers, n r^ .., suhtah lighted, set on fire 
(by the teacher, or by zeal for study).] In Turkey, 
a Moslem theological student; also generally, a 
pupil engaged in professional studies at a second- 
ary school. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 315 Thus haue we taken 
a leisurely view of the Turkish Hierarchy from the poore 
Softi to the courtly Cadilescber and pontifical Mufti. 1880 
Menzies Turkey Old fr New II. 249 The Softas..were 
angry with the Government, and thieatened the Sultan 
with deposition. 2895 Westm. Gas, 3 Oct. 5/1 The Softas, 
or Mussulman theological students. 

Soft-billed, a. Omith. [Soft a. 29 .] Having 
a soft bill. Also in specific names. * 
a 1705 Ray Synop. Avium (1713) 68 In Tenuirostras, Soft 
Bil'a Birds, .and Crassirostras, Hard Bil’d Birds. 1771 G. 
White Selborne xiii. Many of onr soft-billed summer birds 
of passage. 1785 LATHAM Gen. Synop. Birds III. n. 522 
Soft-billed Duck.. inhabits New Zealand. 1826 Miss Mrr- 
ford Viltage Ser. m. (1863) 97 A soft-billed bird, that re- 
quires as much care as a nightingale I 2871 Darwin Desc. 
Man 11. xvi. (1890) 490 Many of the soft-billed birds are 
songsters. 

Soft-board (ing : see Soft a. 30. 
Soft-bodied, a. Zool. [Soft a. 29.] Having 
soft bodies. 

2783 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 2) IX. 6617/2 These tender and 
soft-bodied animals [re. frogs]. 1826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol '. 
III. xxxv. 655 In soft-bodied insects they [the legs] seem 
usually more firm and unbending. _ 2846 Patterson Zool. 
27 The molluscous or soft-bodied animals, which are known 
as shell-fish. 2872 H. A. Nicholson Palaeont. 59 No trace 
of the past existence of which has yet been obtained, or, 
fiom their soft-bodied nature, is ever likely to be. 

Soften (s$‘fn), v. Also 4-5 softne, 5 Se. sofb- 
ine, 9 Sc. saften. [f. Soft a. + -en. Cf. Soft ».] 

I. traits. 1. To mitigate, assuage, or diminish ; 
to render less painful or more easy to bear, 
c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 50 That blisful sight soft- 
neth al my sorwe, c 2415 Hoccleve Min. Poems 62 Let 

? our hy worthynesse Oure indigences softne, & abate E 2708 
'ope Ode St. Cecilia's Day vu, Music can soften pain to 
ease. <22725 Burnet Own Time (2766) II. 13 It would 
very much soften those apprehensions. 2822 Scott Peveril 
xxxii, His lady, who.. snared and softened his imprison- 
ment. 1823 — Quentin D. x, All who had contributed to 
soften the term of his exile. 2842 Lover Handy Andy xlix, 
After the lapse of a few days bad softened the bitter grief. 

alsol. c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints xiii. ( Agatha ) 149 Godis 
angele. .vith dew of hewine ma softine sa, pat pi fyre sal me 
do na wa. c 2400 Rom. Rost 2925 It softned heere, and 
prikkith there. 

b. Similarly with off. 

2790 Mme. D’Akblay Diary Jan., To soften off, by the 
air, a violent headache, I determined upon walking to 
Chelsea. 2849 Froude Nemesis of Faith 224 All that 
woman's care, .could do to soften off her end was done. 

+ e. With personal object: To relieve from 
pain. Obs.~ l 

7 a 1400 Morte Arth. 2691 This prissonere syr Priamus.. 
Sais that he has saluez salle softene vs bothene. 

2. a. To render more impressionable or tender; 
to affect emotionally. 

2435 Misyn Fire of Love 102 pe saule softynand per |>ou. . 
pi tempyll has ordand. 2667 Milton P. L. xr. xio, I behold 
them soft’nd and with tears Bewailing thir excess. 2827 
Scott Jml. 7 Nov., I.. fairly softened myself like an old 
fool, with recalling old stories till I was fit for nothing but 
shedding tears. 2874 Mozley Unto. Serm. ix. (1877) 195 
Misfortune, adversity, soften the human heart. . 
b. To enervate, weaken, render effeminate. 

1582 Sidney A pal. Poet tie (Arb.) 51 Howe. ., before Poets 
did soften vs, we were full of courage, giuen_ to martiall 
exercises. 2615 Chapman Odyss, xii. 64 The Sirens will so 
soften with their song . . His loose affections. *670 Cotton 
Espemon 1. in. 204 A negligent and voluptuous Prince, 
whose nature being softned, and unnerv'd by ease [etc.]. 
1780 Mirror No. 94, Softening too much the mind of a 
young girl, who has to struggle with the difficulties of life. 
2828-32 Webster s.v., Troops softened by luxury, 

0 . To make more gentle, delicate, or refined. 
Also with into. 

1709 Steele TatlerNo. 10 Fa Every Temper., is to be 
animated and softned by the Influence of Beauty. 178* 
Cowper Charity 96 This genial intercourse .softens human 
rock-work into men. 2832 Sinclair Corr. II. 370 Attention 
to music.. softens the temper. 1841 Eliwnstone Hist. Ind. 
II, 249 This mixture probably softened the manners of the 
people from the first. 2868 Morris Earthly Par. 1 . 1. 12a 
Though some divine thought softened all her face. 

3. To mollify or appease; to render less harsh 
or severe. 

c 1430 Mir our Salttacioun (Roxb.) i28Botmaiie softnys 
his ire als oure best mediatrice. 2593 Shaks. Lucr. 592 
All which together.. Beat at thy rocky. -heart, To soften 
it. 2603 — Meas.for M. 1. v. 70 All hope is gone, Vnlesse 
you haue the grace by your faire praier To soften Angelo. 
2725 De Foe Voy. r. World (1840) 34a To soften them a 
little, and in some measure to please them. 2780 Mirror No, 
201, Nor was his resentment softened even by her husband’s 
leaving the army. 2835 Thirlwall Greece I. vl 199 When 
the sacrifice was designed to soften the anger of an offended 
deity. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. 1 . 637 That good pre- 
late used all his influence to soften the gaolers. 2864 Bhyck 
Holy Rom. Emp. xv. (1875) 243 It still appeared possible 
to soften, if not to overcome, their antagonism. 

4. To make physically soft or softer ; to lessen 
the hardness of (a substance). 


2530 Palsgr. 734/2 It is harde yet, but I shall soften it 
well ynoughe. 1591 Shaks. Two GentL m. ii. 79 Orpheus 
Lute,. .Whose golden touch could soften steele and stones. 
2604 — Oth. iv. ili. 47 Her salt teares fell from her, and 
softned the stones. 1656 Verney Memoirs (1907) II. 51, 
I see the same sunn that softens Wax, hardens clay. 2750 
tr. Leonardus' Mirr. Stones 227 Sometimes deceivers 
will soften the amber and put into it some extraneous 
matter. 2796 H. Hunter tr. St.- Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 
I. S3 With Fire he. .hardens day, softens iron. 2853 Sover 
Pantroph. 288 They were first softened in milk and honey. 

absol. 1620 Markham Masterp. 11. clxxiii. 484 Armoniacke 
drieth, cooleth, softneth, and drawetb. 
b. To make (water) soft. 

2771 Mrs. Haywood New Present far Maid 267 Haid 
water may be softened by laying chalk in the bottoms of 
the wells or ponds. 1867 Bloxam Chem. 43 Clark’s process 
for softening waters. 

6 . To modify or tone down; to lender less pro- 
nounced or prominent. 

In certain contexts there is implication of other senses. 

{a) 2670-2 Marvell Corr. Wks. (Grosart) II. 382 The 
clause that makes them riots is thrown out, and severall 
other clauses softned. 171a Addison Sped. No. 399 r 5 They 
.. do not see our Faults, . or soften them by their Representa- 
tions. 1724 Po>E Lett. Wks. 1736 V. 216, I know you will 
think fit to soften your expression when you see the passage. 
2788 Gibbon Decl. fr F. lii. V. 422 Their stern enthusiasm 
was softened by time and prosperity. i8*a Crabbe Tales 
xvii. 253, 1 in vain had tried To soften crime, that cannot be 
denied. 2856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. 463 The scarcely 
ambiguous answer was something softened the following 
day. 2879 — Caesar xx. 346 Others proposed to send a 
deputation to soften the harshness of his removal. 

{0) x8io Crabbe Borough ii. 41 For time has soften’d 
what was harsh when new, And now the stains are all of 
sober hue. 2835 W. Irving Tour Prairies 159 There was 
a smoky haze m the atmosphere . . , softening the featuies of 
the landscape. 1884 Manck. Exam, z Sept. 5/4 An awning 
..softened the light and hid the bare rafters, 
b. Const, into or to. 

*753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty vi. 29 Horror is softened 
into reverence. 17B4 Cowper Task 1. 365 'Tis the primal 
curse, But soften'd into mercy. 1825 J, Smith Panorama 
Sci. fr Art II. 7Z5 These shades, duly softened into each 
other, will give the idea of a round body. 284a Barham 
Ingot. Leg. Ser. 11. Lay of St. Cuthbert iii. And he utters— 
a word which we’ll soften to 1 Zooks 1 ’ 

C. With down (or away). 

1799-2805 Wordsw. Prelude xtv. 246 Thou didst softea 
down This over-sternness. 2809 Malkin Gil Bias xi. iv. 
F 3 Throughout my narrative I softened down the passages 
likely to give umbrage to my patron. 2866 Mrs. Gaskell 
Wives fr Dan. iv, Mrs. Hamley tried sometimes to.. soften 
away opinions which she fancied were offensive to the 
doctor. 1869 Tozer Highl. Turkey II. 264 Inconsistencies 
..aie modified and softened down. 

6 . To make softer in sound. 

For Ainsworth’s use see the note to Soft a. 3 b. 

*736 Ainsworth Lot. Diet. n. s.v. D, This Tetter . . is a t 
bardned, as t is a d softned. 2794 Mrs. Radcuffe Mysl. 
Udolpho xxvi, He spoke to her in accents somewhat 
softened from their usual harshness. 18*4 Byron Def. 
Transf. 1. ii, How the soldier's rough strain seems Softead 
by distance to a hymn-like cadence 1 2890 Science.Gossip 
XXVI. 17 In our modern word ditch the final letter has 
been softened or weakened. 

II. intr. 7. To become soft or softer in various 
non-physical senses ; esp. to become more gentle, 
tender, or emotional ; to grow fainter or less pro- 
nounced. 

*622 Shaks. Wint. T. 11. ii. 40 We do not know How he 
may soften at the sight o' th' Childe. 1722-7 Boyer Diet. 
Royal i, S'adoucir, . . to soften, to grow soft. 2791 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Rom. Forest i, Tbe terror of La Motte began to 
subside, and the grief of Adeline to soften. 2794 — Myst. 
Udolpho iii, Its savage features gradually softened. 1838 
T. Mitchell Aristofk. Clouds 31 The scholar, .gradually 
softens at this submission, and becomes sociable and com- 
municative; 2865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xxi. viii. (2872) X. 
163 His eyes.. softened finely in hearing, or telling, some 
trait of nobleness. 1877 Mrs Oltphant Makers Flor. viii. 
212 Never was heart so hard but it softened before so much 
gentleness. 

b. Const, into. 

_ 2730 Thomson Hymn 25 Shade unperceived so softening 
into shade. 2771 Junius' Lett. liv. (2788) 296 By what 

f entle degrees the furious, persecuting zeal of Mr. Horne 
as softened into moderation. 2820 L. Hunt Indicator, 
Deaths Little Children 203 The pain that is in it softens 
into pleasure. 

c. With away , down, or off. 

2797 Mrs Radcliffe Ital. xii, The responses softened 
away in distance. 1833 Nitchie Wand. Loire 122 The 
roclcs soften down on the right, and the village of Boucbe- 
main appears. 2840 Dickens Master Humphrey's Clock 
(Tauchn.) Ill, 285 A crowd, which., softened off in a con- 
fused heap of faces. 1879 Browning Halbe? t fr Hob 6 
Most wildness by degrees Softens away 1 
8 . To become physically soft. 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 840 Many of those Bodies, that will 
not Melt, . , will notwithstanding Soften. 2727 Boyer Diet. 
Royal 1, SamolUr, . . {perdre sa duretS), to grow soft, 
tender or pliant, to soften. 2838 Thomson Chem. Chg. 
Bodies 182 When heated it softens at 302 0 . 1900 Jml. 
Soc. Dyers XVI, 7 The acetate.. does not begin to soften 
below a temperature of 250 0 C. 

Softened (s$fnd) , ppl. a. [f. Soften zl] 

1. Made or rendered physically soft or yielding. 
2600 Surflet Countrie Fame 95 Mixing. .the powder of 
a softned bricke in her meate. 2688 Boyle Final Causes 
iv. 191 To . , make a Second Attrition of their alreadymuch 
Softned Aliments. 1830 Knox Bedards A uat, 340 The 
softened nervous substance is sometimes at the point of 
being liquid. 1899 Allbutt's Syst, Med, VIII, 871 The 
softened central area of the tumour. 
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SOFTENEB. 


SOFTLY. 


b. Characterized by softening or softness. 

1839-47 Todds Cycl. Anat. III. 720 b, The softened con- 
dition of the brain is doubtless due to a similar cause. 1843 
R. J, Graves Syst, Clin. Med, xv, *83 Certain phenomena 
. .indicate a softened state of the heart. 

2. Rendered soft or softer, in other senses.. 

1716 Pope Iliad vi, 622 The soften'd chief .. dried the 
falling drops, and thus pursued. J794 Mrs. RaDCLIFPE 
Myst. Udclpho xxxii, Then . . her softened thoughts returned 
to Valancourt, Ibid, xxvvih, The softened music, floating 
at a distance, soothed her melancholy mind. 18*9 Scott 
Rob Roy Introd., A softened account of this anecdote, 1852 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tout's C. xxvii, 'Get up, child,' said 
Miss Ophelia in a softened voice. 1873 Symonds Greek 
Poets xu. 404 Its pearly greys and softened greens. 1894 
Mrs. Dyan Alan's NeepiigisS,<yp 311 She,. saw that new 
softened look in his eyes. 

Softener ($’f nai). [f. as prec.] 

1. One who or that which softens, in various 
senses ; a mollifier. Also with down. 

1608 Hieron Wks, I. 722/1 Whose blood is.. the princi- 
pal! softner of the heart. 161* Cotos., Molhfieur, a moiii- 
fier, softener. 1668 Charleton & P. M. Ephes. # Cittern. 
Matrons i* You are. .the obstacles to honour; the softners 
of courage. 1743 Francis tr. Nor., Odes ft xxxii. 20 Thou 
Softner of each anxious Care. 1839 Dickens Nickltby viii, 
One of the best softeners of n hard bed. 1894 H. Nrsbit 
Bush Girts Rom. 27 A true helpmate and softener-down of 
the rough edges. 

2. spec. A painting-brash of soft hair. 

1843 Civil Eng-, j- Arch. Jr til. VI. 305/1 Passing a dry 
brush, called a ‘softener’, lightly over it. 1873 E. Spon 
IVotkshop Rec. Ser. 1, 6/2 For shading, camel or sable hair 
blushes, called Softeners, are generally used. 

So ftening', vbl. sb. Also 6 soughtening, 6, 
8 softning, [f. as prec.] 

1. The action of making soft, in vaiious senses 
of the adj. Also with a and pi. 

1568 Turner Herbal in. 2r It purgeth,. gently by sought- 
ening of the belly. _ 1580 Hollyband Treat. I<r. Tong, 
Mollification, softning. 1611 Cotgr., Attendrissement, 
a softening, mollifying. _ 1719 Wateri.and Vised, Christ's 
Dm 223 After the Disguises and Softenings, and Colouiings 
had been carried on so long. 1744 H. Brooke love f 
Vanity 124 O such a pretty knack at painting l And all for 
soft'ning and for saintjng j x8oa D. Stewart Lift $■ Writ. 
Robertson 1. 42 To unite in his portraits the truth of nature 
with the softenings of art. 1833 J- H. Newman Hist. Sk. 
"Ser. It. 1. iti. 105 When their strength declines.. there is no 
softening, no misgiving. 1892 Photogr, Ann. II. 203 After 
this a general softening (that is to say, the graduating of 
light into shade). 

b. Path,, esp. in softening of the drain. 

1830 R. Knox Blclard's Anat. 340 The softening is a 
very frequent alteration of a part of the central nervous 
mass, 1833 Cycl. Pract. Med. IV, 5/t When softening of 
the brain rs accompanied by an increase of bulk. 1843 
Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xv. 184 Softening of the heart 
exists in typhus fever. 1845 Budd Dis. Liver 74 This stale 
of yellow softening. Ibid., Red softening. 1834 Jones & 
Siev’Ekinc Pathol. Anal. 250 White softening.. is chiefly 
met with in the pans most remote from the grey matter. 

2 . spec, (Seequots.) 

1728 Chambers Cycl., Softening, in Paintings the mixing 
and diluting of Coloms with the Brush or pencil. x88i 
Raymond Mining Gloss., Softening, of lead, the removal 
of antimony and other impurities. 

3 . attrib., as softening disease, tool ; softening 
iron, in leather-working, an iron jnlate upon 
which the wetted hides of animals are stretched ; 
softening-machine (see quot. 1875); BOftening 
works, works for softening drinking-water. 

1834 Cooper Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 368 note, In the 
ramollissement, or softening, disease, the spleen never 
becomes so large as when it is indurated. 1839 Ure Diet, 
Arts 767 They would not bear working upon the softening 
iron. Ibid., The softening tool is an iron plate [etc.]. 1873 
Knight Zbc/. AfecA. 2238/1 Softening-machine, (Leather,) a 
machine., for heating the hides in water to saturate them. 
1888 Daily News 7 June 6/7 A pumping station and soften- 
ing works. Ibid., The softening plant. 

Softening, ppl. a. Also 7-8 softning, 8-9 
Sc. softening, [f. as prec.] 

1. Causing to become soft, tender, etc. 

(a) c 1400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 353 Of mollificatif medicyns 
or softenyng. . 1631 Widdowes Nat. Philos. j5 His oyle for 
hot and softning natuie helpeth diseases of the brest. 1733 
Bracken Gentlem. Pocket Parr, 11 note, You ought to keep 
the Foot., covered with, any softning Poultice. 1760-72 
H* Brooks Fool ofQuaL^ 1809) II. 151, 1 got some soften- 
ing cream, and spread it over the burn. 1861 Paley 
/ktschylus (ed. *) Promeih. 388 nofe } Reducing a swelling 
by softening applications. 

M 1643 Milton Divorce viii. Wks. 1831 IV. 39 To un- 
settle our constancie with timerous and softning sugges- 
tions. t658 Davenant Man's the Master v. i, [Do youfyet 
strive, with softning pity, to allay that courage? 1729 Law 
Serious ' Call xvu, (1761) 293 We may deceive ourselves , . 
with varn and softentng comments upon these words. 1704. 


hues. The soft'ning tints of Art, 1847 Prescott 
iv. hi. (1850) II. 300 When. .time had. .thrown its soft 
veil over the past. 1894 Mrs. Dyan Man's Keefin 
120 Under the softening shade of her parasol. 

2 . Becoming soft, gentle, tender, etc. 

. 1730 Thomson Hymn 5 Wide flush the fields; the si 
tng air is balm, X853 Kane Grinnell Exptd, xviii, | 
140 With a gtadually softening tint. 1865 Dickens 
Pr. in. 11, <1 can believe that,' said Miss Abbey, w 
softemne dance at the little creature 
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adhere to a contiguous organ. 

Soft-eyed, a. [Soft a. 39.] Having st 
gentle eyes ; tender-eyed. 
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173S Pom Prol. Sat. 28 6 The verse. .That tends to. .Give 
..Innocence a fear, Or fiom the soft.eyed Vitgin steal a 
tear 1 1777 Potter JB.sch.yhts, Supplicants xoo Soft-ey d 
Humanity dwells here. *839 Lo. Lytton Wanderer (eA. 2) 
239 She is meekness itself, my soft-eyed little cousin. 1897 
Mamie Dickens My Father as l recall him 82 The latter, 
a soft-eyed, gentle, good-tempered St. Bernatd. 

Soft-finned, a. Ichth. [Soft a, 29.] Having 
soft fins. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1824) III. 60 The fish ..that 
have soft or cartilaginous fins, ate called Soft-finned Fish. 
1831 Gosse Nat. Hist, Fishes 200 The Soft-finned Fishes 
are, in general, inferior to the Spinous-finned in [etc.]. 1896 
Lydekker Roy. Nat. Hist. V. 395 These spiny-finned eels 
aie an exact analogue of the true soft- finned eels. . I bid. 
430 The Soft-finned Fishes,— Suborder Anacanthini. 

Soft-footed, a. [Soft a. 29.] Having feet 
whiclt tread softly. In early use fig. 

1613 Chapman Rev. Bussy d'Ambois v. iii, The black soft- 
footed hour is now on wing. 1636 Cowley Pindar. Odes, 
2nd Olympi<]ue viii, Soft-footed Winds. .Dance though the 
perfum’d Air. 1736 Ainsworth i. s.v,, Soft footed, mollifies. 
1894 Outuig XXIII. 346/a The soft-footed maid had just 
left them. 

Hence Soft-footedly adv. 

1834 Lytton Pilgr. Rhine xi. (1840) 139 lie [the fox] 
walked very soft-footedly. 

t Softhead. Obs. rare. In 4 soft-, zofthocls, 
5 softhed. [f. Soft a. + -head.] Softness ; gentle- 
ness ; delicacy. 

C1340 Hampole Psalter cxliv. 7 ])e myml of )>e habountl- 
ounce of hi softhede Jrai sail rift. 1340 Ayctib. 267 Of alle 
zofthede and nessliede. 0x440 Jacob's li'ell 238 In valeys 
oflownes be. .moystuie,.. softhed & uescbhed. 

Soft-head. [f. Soft a. + IIeaii r<5.] One who 
lias a soft head; hence, in mod. use, a siliy or 
stupid person; a simpleton, [Of. next.) 

1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 22 The Ihasili.ans’ Heads., 
ate as hatd as the wood that growes in their Country, . . 
and when they will Injure any white. Man, they call him 
soft-head, c 1872 Hartley's Yorks. Ditties Scr, 11, 64 Shoo 
must be a poor little softheead. 1893 Manning Pastime 
Papers 86 To be treated as dreamets, enthusiasts or soft- 
heads. 

Soft-headed, a. [Soft a. 29.] Weak in 
intellect ; foolish, silly, stupid. 

X667DRYDEN & Dk. Newcastle Sir M, Mar-all ill. i, 
Adieu soft-headed Sir Mai tin. 1731 Bailey, Cully , ..is Fool, 
a soft headed Fellow. 1782 Mme. D’Arulay Diary 4 Nov., 
This young man is very . .good, and soft-hearted ; but alas 1 
he is also soft-headed. 1824 Scott St. Honan's xxxii, He 
is a strange, soft-headed, sleepy sort of man. XB84 Chris It ait 
World as. Feb. 139/4 Large numbers of deluded women and 
soft-headed men. 

Hence Soft-headedness'. 

1862 Whyte Melville Inside Barm, Probably he was 
making a mental computation of my soft-headedness. 

Soft-hearted, a. [Soft a. 29.] Having a 
soft or susceptible heart ; tender-hearted. 

X593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, m. ii. 307 Fye Coward woman, 
ana soft harted wretch. x6oa Marsion A nt. 4 Mel. 1. Wks. 
1856 I. 17 Why weepes soft hearted Florisell ? 1648 J. 
Beaumont Psyche xviii, ix, Hear then, O all soft-hearted 
Turtles. *782 Miss Burney Cecilia v. x, The soft-hearted 
Mr. Arnott. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xiv, He was only 
a soft-hearted grateful fellow. x88x Jovvett Thncyd. 1 . 193 
Do not be soft-hearted at the sight of their distress. 

Hence Soft-Re artedaess, 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Pr. Tong, Mercy, pitie, mercie, 
softhaitednesse. 1808 Edits. Rev. XU. 273 A sort of soft- 
hearted ness towards the sufferings of individuals. 1874 Con- 
temp. Rev. Oct. 711 A reputation for soft-heanedness goes 
far with the crowd. 

Softish , a. [f. Soft a, + -isii.] Some- 
what soft ; rather tender. 

Also Sc, and north, dial,, somewhat wet or rainy. 

1589 Fleming Virg. Georg, v. 14 To wind.. the limber 
speares about with softish leaues. 1636 W. Du Gaud tr. 
Comenius' Gate Lat, UnL 29 A lound lump, softish, beneath 
chamfered. 1681 Grew Musseunt 111. r. ii. 2 63 'Tis softish, 
and somewhat blown. 1766 J. Bartram J> nl. 4 Feb, 6a 
A softish rock full of sea-shells. 1843 Encycl. Mctrop. 
XXV. 309/1 A little hair softish and curling. 1878 11 uxley 
Physiogr. xvi. 271 A bed of softish limestone. 

tiansf. X736A1NSWO8TH 1, Softish (silly), utepius,stupidus. 

Softling’ (s^ftlin), sb. Also 6 saftlynge. [f. 
Soft a. + -iirq 1.] 

1 . An effeminate or unmanly person ; a weakling. 

IS47 Homilies i.Agst. Adultery (1559) Yj, Nor adulterers, 

nor saftlynges, nor sodomites. 1576 Bp. Woolton Chr. 
Man. L 6 b, Effeminate men and softlings cause the stoute 
man to waxe tender. 1603 Sylvester Du Farias 11. iii. jv. 
Capt ames 963 Ador’d of Flatterers, Of Softlings, Wantons, 
Braves, and Loyterers. 1605 I. Taylor Restoration of 
belief 40 This Emperor— no softling himself. 

2 . A soft little hand, mouse, etc. 

1817 Keats Endyrn . iv. 316 This cannot he thy hand, and 
yet it is ; And this is sure thine other softling. 185s Brown- 
iNG, Fra Lippo Lippi xo And nip each softling of a wee 
white mouse. 

3 . allrib. Of a soft nature. 

1732 WnnsTun Wks. (1797) 198 A softling head 1 that 
spleenv whims devour. 1874 D. Gray Poet. Wks. 137 With 
h®r softling finger tips She touched my hand. 

Softly, a. Now dial, and US. [f. Soft a.] 
1 . Of sound, etc. : Qniet, gentle, soft. 

157® Fleming Panopl . Ep. 976 Out of the htll ranne a 
pleasant spring, which made a gentle and softly sounde. 
S653 HoLCROFf Procopius, Gothic Wars iv. X41 They., 
heare a softly voice calling them to the businesse. 1839 
Hawthorne Ft. % Ii. Note-bks. £1872; II. 201 Their de- 
corous and softly steps. 

1 2 , Soft; yielding to pressure, Obs, 


1389 Fleming Virg, Georg. 111. 39 The foie or colt. .laics 
down to rest his softly legs. 

1 3 . Of pace : Easy, slow, gentle. Obs. 

1572 Lavater Ghosts 59 The image goeth before with a 
softely pa.se. 1596 Spunser F, Q. vi, vu, 6 The gen tie Prince 
..they spyde, Rydtng a softly pace. 1633 P. Ft kickkr 
Purple 1st. vi. k-xvii, The stealing night with softly pa« <\ 
1647 Trapp Comm. F.pisl . 671 When Clod came to punish 
Adam he came slowly, ..with a softly pace ami still voire. 

f 4 . Characteris'd! by gentleness, weakness, sim- 
plicity, or effeminacy. Obs. 

z6a6 (». W[oodcocku] Lives Emperors in Hist. Irstint 
H h 4 This was a prince of a softly wil. 1643 I.aki R Citron. 
(1653) 46 The softly disposition of his son Unbelt. t67» 
Makvf.ll Reh. Transp. 1. 83 A Person, as hesaith himself, of 
such atameand softly humour. 1740-42 Richard;, un Pamela 
IV. 258 The Viscount, whose softly C hat ae ter, ami his Lady’s 
. , respectful Conduct to him, notwithstanding that, are both 
so well known, 

5 . Of persons: a. Slow in action; lacking in 
energy or enterprise. 

1664 Vemey Memoirs (1899) IV. 74 Many of tlmm arc 
vet y .slow, and (as we rail llirin) softly rict sons. 1687 Mif.ijK 
Gt. Pr. Diet, it. s.v,, A softly man, n Alan that ht« ks to lie 
stining. 1770 J. Aiiams Duny 8 July Wks. ills<< 11. 244 
The softly jieoplr wbeir I lodge, .arc the opposite-, of every 
thing great, spirited, nrnl cnleijirising. _ 1869 Mrs. .Siowi. 
O/dlomn Poihs xxvii, All that softly shiftless tlass, who, . 
arc never to he found with anything in hand at the motuuit 
that it is wanted. 

b. Sim | do, foolish ; soft-headed. Now dial. 

1687 Mi/.cr. ( it. Pr. Dili. tt. s v., A softly Man, .1 Nirig, t, 
or Ninny. J715 Jane Barker Jixihus I. mt If woman tiid 
not moderate his Uult*, He’d be a Tyrant, or a softly Fool. 
1883 Almondhtry Gloss. 124 Softly, soft-headed i ftxili dt. 

Softly (A^’itli), adv, Emms; tt. 3 5 aofto- 
licho (4 -lyolio), 4-5 softlicho (4 -Itch). (U 4 
Boftili, 4-6 softely (5 -lio); 4 softli, 4- softly 
(5 Bofift-, 6 soughtly), 5-6 softlto (6 -lye); (i 
saftlie, snftely, 8- (St', and dial) saftly. [f. 
Soft 17. + -by 2. Cf. Du. zaihidijk, G. sattfiluh, 
sanftlich.l 

1 . Gently, carefully, tendetly ; in such a manner 
as to avoid causing pain or injury; without force 
or violence ; with gentle action. 

a. a 1*25 A ncr. A’. 368 Ne giopic hire non to sofMi, bt*. 
13. . Guy lYtirw. (A) 1614 And so be tlvcle sikitli* lit 1 , C; 
seji(>e he was helctl softlidic. 1363 1 ,ani;i. /*. PI. A, 7, 
I sat Softelichc a-doun and seidc my bco-leeur, 

p. a X300 Cursor M. £1 14 1 Qucn Jie kyitgctmtc net Jiaa tret, 

. . He tlrou J>am softili vp i-nogli, X390 (low p,r ( 'onf. 1 1. 08 
Into hire bedd myn limit* goth, And softly talith bin* in his 
arm. 1400 tr. Scoria Set tel., Goti. I.oidsh. 64 Sethc bnu 
softly to jic half, c 1440 Gcsta Rom, u. xxiii. (Addit. Mfij-h 
The Fadir..had lever slec him softly than he shuld wxentc 
hym self. *343 Raynald Pyrlk Mankynde 65 Then must 
j e fay re and softely thi ust i l backs agayue. *302 A rden of 
Pevetshum in. vi, Then softly drawes she foorth her hand- 
keicher. x6xx Bible Ttausl. Pref, r 13 Who gladly would 
heale the soare . .softly and skightly, — Acts xxvii, 1 3 Ami 
when the South wind blew softly, ..they sailed close by 
Creete._ 1695 Ld. Presion Foeth. 111. 151 It Is t!» n the 
Sovereign Good which ruleth all tilings powerfully, amt 
disposed! them softly. 1784 Cosvit.r Ta\k 1. 762 The mo >»- 
beam, sliding softly in between The sleeping leaves. x8i6 J. 
WtijjON City of Plague n. ii. 219 Hnw. soitly on the liteatimr’. 
head They lay their.. bands. 1841 James Brigand x.siv, 
Mej'rand will tteat you tenderly aiul softly. 

2 . With a soft or subdual voice or utterance ; in 
a low or gentle tone. 

13.. Cursor M. 4140 (Gult.), {>er cam to him a mes ,.ig< r, 
And tald lum s ,ftli in his ere. 1362 Langl, /’. Pi. A. m, 
38 penne com |>er a Cdnfessour..And seidc fid snftvly hi 
schrift as hit weore. c 1430 Piter, Lyf Memho.lt 1. lsxi. 
(1869) 41 Serteyn, quod j softchehe, ynnwh me lakkcth. 
XS44 Litany in Priv. Prayers (list) 570 Such among the 
people as have books, .may read them quietly and softly to 
themself. 1590 Sn sst n P. Q. in. ii, 5 Thereat she sighing 
softly, had no powre To speakc a while. 1614 Diisne Lett. 
(1631) 196 One thing I must tell you, but so softly, that I 
am loath to hear myself. 1687 A. Lo*. 1 1 1. tr. Thet er.ot\ 
Tiav. 1. 49 They that arc pre-ent say softly, or ah mil, if 
they please [etc.]. 1719 In: For. Cnnce 11. (tlloh>:< ,\\ 7 
Some [winds] he spoke softly, and I tould not will hc.it, 
others audibly. 1794 Mrs. Rad. t mi, Myst. Vtiol/ho 
xxxviii, Emily sighed softly, and bowed her dunks. 18*9 
Tan dor l mag, Couv. Wks. 1853 I. 574/1, 1 mu>t < jme be- 
hind your chair and whisper softliei. 1894 1J. Gakoanir 
Dtioff. Patriot 314 They shook hands over the situation 
and both fell to crjing softlj-, 

3 . With a slow, easy, or gentle pace or motion. 

1362 Langl. P. Pi, A. tt. 135 On a sysoures bathe fx.it 

softly trotted. X393 Ibid. C. xvi. a; We rcurrescede 
reson, and romed forth snftelii.be, 01430 .St. CuHtictl 
(Surtees) 6088 On a staffe he Icend, Jit* went forihe snftely. 
1483 Cast on Gold. Leg. 7a b/a Late thy f.im>l>e tome s ftly 
after with thy wtf. X53X IsLYOr G.m. (i S: p 92 b, As fjm* 
or nyghe the mariseis hi, arowe wharme he g*reth s Ttls, as 
whan he renneth. *560 Biblk (Geneva) Isaiah viii. 6 \ hi, 
people hatbe refused the waters of Mtikuh that mime 
softely. 1603 Kkou.es Hist. Turks Mnt -Ji Simlaigvd 
..wuh the spoile, he was glad to march softlicr. 1654 


u, i\iuc jaquci, itcucct ft 

1721 .Swift Let. to Stella 30 Aur n He could easily lave 
overtaken me; for I walked softly on purm.se. 1759 R. 
I.ROWN Compl, Parmer 13 Ride him half an hour softly. 
, ? Shelley Faust t. 75 You give me full permi>stou To 

lead him softly on my path. 

t b. In a leisurely manner. Obs, rare, 
c 1440 Alph. Tales x 86 He began to syng fin antem. . .and 
sang it softhe vnto j»e end, X 577 Ik Gooo* Herts&txH's 
Husi. (1586) 128b, Looks hesuks that they be., great 
feeders, but softly, and not otter hastily. 
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c. Fair and softly : see Fair adv. 7, and sense 
10 below. (Cf. Soft adv. 7.) 

4. Quietly, silently, noiselessly ; lightly. 

_ Chaucer Reeve's T. 138 Out at the dore hegooth.., 
Whan pat he saugh his tyme, softely. a 1400-50 A lexander 
og8 IIe..Sylis softely him selfe Joe cite with-outen. 1587 
Iurbgrv. Trag. Tales (1837) 152 And up they thrust the 
same [z'.e.jhe dooi], And softly entred in, 1610 Shaks. 
Tent/>. IV. i. 194 Pray you tread softly, that the blinde Mole 
may not heare a foot fall. x68x Glanvill Saduc. Triumph 
Pref. F iv b, Therefore not to make much noise to disturb 
these infallible HulTers. I softly step by them. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 207 When the cat walks, it 
treads very softly, and without the least noise. 1865 Mas. 
Carlyle Lett. HI. 274 Coming down stairs very softly, for 
fear of waking me. 190a R. Hichens Londoners 5 She 
withdrew from the room as softly as a cat. 

b. So as to avoid observation or notice; un- 
obtrusively. 

*781 Cowper Conversat. 389 We next inquire, but softly 
and by stealth. _ *837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11. ir. vi, Necker 
sees good . . to withdraw softly, almost privily. 1889 Macttt. 
Mag. Aug. 25 ,3/ 1, I lay stirless, softly sneaking my right 
hand to the pistol. 

5. In ease or comfort ; so as to be soft or com- 
fortable; luxuriously. 

0x400 N. T. Prol. (Paues) 6 Bote he seij> ]>at )>is wysdom 
ne is no3t y-founde in [ze lond of men hat lyfep softelyche. 
01425 tr. Arderne's Treat. Fistula , eta 58 Etyng and 
slepyng more swetely or softely. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus, 
Recubare mo lltus, to lie more softely. 1648 Hexham n, 
Zackteltck slafien, to sleepe Softly or Quietly, a 17x5 
Burnet Own Time (1766) I. 80 They endured great hard- 
ships; for those parts were not fit to entertain men that had 
been accustomed to live softly. 1825 Scott Tails tie. vii, 
His couch was dimmed more softly than his master's. 
1871 R. Ellis Catullus lxviii. 5 Whom nor softly to rest 
love’s tender sanctity suffers. 1884 W. C. Smith Ktldrostan 
75 When You make your nest here. ., ’Twere well to feather 
it softly. 

b. With, or in soft surroundings. 

1567 Maplet Greene Forest 46 It groweth in waterie 
places and those softlye dighted and banked about. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. vn. vi. Beautiful all; softly em- 
bosomed ; as if in sadness, in the dim moist weather i 
f 6. With quiet resignation. Obs.- 1 
cx 400 Rule St. Benet (Prose) 45 Sho sal recaiue J>e 
cumandement softelie and wid mekenes. 

1 7. In small quantity. Obs. rare, 
c 1400 Rule St. Benet (Verse) 16x0 parfor es wit . . Wine or 
aile softly to tast. 

8 . Gradually; gently. 

X784 Cowper Task hi. 6zg The shapely knoll t That, softly 
swell’d and gaily dress’d, appears A flow’ry island. 1835 
Lytton Rienziw. iii, A high but softly sloping and verdant 
hill. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. adg Hills which round 
soffly upward to Monte Cavi. 

9. In a subdued, manner. 


x8i7 Shelley Pr. Athanase 1. 63 A cloud.. Through 
which his soul.. Shone, softly burning. 188a Sharp Ros- 
setti iii. 184 Behind.. is a figure, also softly aureoled. 

10. Used inlerjectionally : = Soft adv. 8. 

X596 Suaks. Tam. Shrew i. ii. 238 Softly my Masters. 
1611 — Wint. T. iv. iii. 76 Softly, deere sir: good sir, 
softly. 167* Milton Samson 115 Softly a while, Let us not 
break in upon him. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xvi, 
‘Fair and softly,’ replied the officer. 1852 Mrs. Stowe 
Uncle Tom’s C. xvii, ‘ Softly, softly; don’t thee snap and 
snail, friend,’ said Phineas. 

11. Comb. a. With ppl. adjs., as softly-hinted, 
-shadowed, - sprighted , etc. 

1598 Shaks. Merry IF. 1. iv. 25 A softly-sprighted man, is 
he not? 184* Tennyson Day-Dream 89 Glows forth each 
softly-shadow’d arm. 1844 Kinglake Eothen xxiv, He 
sent me a softly-worded message. 1859 Dickens T. Two 
Cities 11. ix, His softly-slippered feet made no noise. 
X876 1 Ouida’ Winter City ix. 249 Making the trifle the 
medium of a softly-hinted tenderness. 

b. With ppl. adjs. and pres, pples., as softly- 
breathing, -gliding, stealing, etc. 

1681 Dryden Span. Friar v. i, I. .listned to each softly- 
tieading Step. 1703 Rowe Fair Pemt. 11. i, The sprightly 
Stiing and softly-breathing Flute. 1725 Pope Odyss. xv. 
3go The softly-stealing pace of Time. 1818 Gentl. Mag. 
LXXXVIII. 62/x Thames does, by Oxford, softly-pacing, 
run. 1890 1 R. Boldrewood 1 Col. Reformer (1891) x68 The 
seftly-gliding magical motion. 

c. With adjs., as softly dark, -strong, sweet. 

1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho xv, A single note.. 

That, softly sweet, at distance dies. 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. 11. v. ii, Parliaments . .which, .were to follow in softly- 
strong indissoluble sequence. 1898 H. Newbolt Admirals 
All 31 The Norman aicb, the chancel softly daik. 

Soft n ess (softnes). Forms: 1 softnys(se, 
4 softnia ; 2-7 soft-, 4-7 softenesse, 4 , 6 softe-, 
4-7 softnes, 7 - softness; 6 saft(e)nesse, 8 - 
Se. saftness. [f. Soft a. + -ness.] The state or 
quality of being soft, in various senses. 

I. 1. Ease, comfort; delicacy, luxury; easy or 
voluptuous living. 

c 1000 ZElfkic in Assmann Ags. Horn. ii. 39 Under Moyses 
laxe men moston lybban on maran softnysse. .jjonne nu. 
<11225 Ancr. R. ig6 pet flesch put propremen touward 
swetnesse & touward eise, & touward softnesse. *1340 
Ham pole Psalter iv. 9 , 1 sail slepe. .with all softnes. * 45 * 
Capguave Life St. Gilbert xvi. 86 To take hardnesse for 
softnesse, labour for ese. 1607 Shaks. T imon v. 1. 30 A 
Satyre against the softnesse of Ptosperity. 1654 tr. 
Scitdery's Curia Pol. 181 If he live in the softness of Plenty, 
and a peaceful Estate. *704 Hearne Duct. Hist. ( I 7 I 4 ) L 
r8q He spent the nextyear in Softness and Luxury, 1766 
Ann. Reg. 11. 10 The French noblesse.. spend their lives in 
indolence, softness, and dissipation. 


2. Mildness, gentleness ; tenderness of character 
or disposition. 

a 1300 R. E . Psalter cxliv. 7 Minde of mighthed of pi 
softnesse Sal Jzai rift. 138a Wyclif Ecclus. xlv. 4 In feith 
and softenesse of hym [Moses], he made hym hoely. c 1440 
Promp. Part). 463/1 Softenesse, or myldenesse, mansue- 
titdo , benignitas. 152 6 Tindale Phil. iv. 5 Lette youre 
softenes be knowen unto all men. 1563 Bp. Sandys in 
Strype Ann. Ref. (1709) xxxv. 356 My lenity and softness 
was such, that I was not willing to touch him. 1639 Salt- 
marsh Policy 239 As though it were more out of regard 
than your owne softnesse. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 298 For 
contemplation hee and valour formd, For softness shee and 
sweet attractive Grace. 1726 Pope Odyss. xxiu. 103 To 
softness lost, to spousal love unknown, X77Q Mirror No. 22, 
Sometimes..! have thought she breathed a softness of soul 
that tempted me to believe her generous. 1828 Scott 
F. M. Perihxms., Are we to be slain in our own streets for 
the King’s softness of heart ? 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. iii. 
1. i, With her softness and musical speech. 1867 Trollope 
Chron. Barset II. lxii. 193 , 1 found with him. .a softness of 
heart for which I had not looked. 

b. A display or instance of gentleness or ten- 
derness ; a soft word or speech. 

1382 Wyclif Gen. xxxiv. 3 And hir [re. Dinah] sory he 
swagide with softnessis. a 1637 Jonson Horace Art Poet. 
326 The free spectators.. Were to be staid with softnesses. 
1678 Otway Friendship in F. 10 Whispering his softnesses 
and making his vowes. 1719 Young Busiris 1. i, 0 how un- 
like the softnesses of love ! 1882 Mrs. OliphantZ*/. Hist. 
Eng. ijgo-i8aS > I. 4 The rude and homely life, in which 
few softnesses existed. 

_ 3. Weakness of character or disposition, effem- 
inacy ; lack of firmness ; timidity, pusillanimity. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. ii. § 6 From some weakness of 
body or softness of spirit. 1651 C. Cartwright Cert. Relig. 
it. 27 By shunning death, he confesseth his weaknesse (or 
softnesse) of spirit. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. II. 247 One 
gieat Design is to break the softness of a Nature, too in- 
dulgent to Flesh and Blood. 1748 Anson's Voy. 11. xiv. 
288 The timidity and softness of our enemy. 1821 Byron 
Mar. Fat. 11. ii. In Bertram There is a hesitating softness, 
fatal To enteipnse like ours. 1879 G. Macdonald SirGibbie 
xxii, A certain gentle indifference she showed to things 
considered important, the neighbours attributed to weakness 
of character, and called softness. 

U. 4. The state, quality, or property of being 
soft to the touch, of yielding to pressure, of lacking 
hardness, firmness, etc. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 83 Oli hauecS huppen him lihtnesse 
and softnesse and hele. 1398 The vis a Barth. De P. R. v. 
xxvii. (Bodl. MS.), Bysmepenes and softenes and nassebenes 
of grustel. c 1440 Prontp. Para. 463/1 Softenesse, or smothe- 
nesse, lenitas. Ibid., Softenesse, yn towchynge, mollicies, 
mollicia. 2545 Raynald Byrth Mankynde 24 In saftnesse 
of skyn, and plumpnesse of the body fatter and rounder. 
1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 11. (1586) 67 b, The ripe- 
ziesse whereof is deemed by. -the softnesse of the berrie. 
x6oa Marston Antonio's Rev. 11. ii, Those now lawne 
pillowes, on whose tender softnesse [etc.]. 1673-4 Grew 
A not. PI,, A nat. Trunks (1682) 138 Its Softness, depending on 
the numerousness . . of the Aer- Vessels. 1750 tr. Leonardus' 
Mirr. Stones 39 Hardness or softness in stones proceeds 
from two causes. X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 355 
All that warmth and softness which are so much valued in 
the furs of the northern animals. 1851 Carpenter Man. 
Pkys. (ed. 2) 5 la Organized structures, softness (resulting 
from the large proportion of fluid components) may be con- 
sidered the distinctive quality. 1863 Bates Nat. Amazons 
II. 56 One would mistake it.. for a kitten, from, .the soft- 
ness of its fur. 

transf. X877 Fortn. Rev. Dec. 846 An adaptation to the 
hardness of their hearts, or. .the softness of their brains. 

+ b. Smoothness, calmness. Obs,— 1 
exao5 Lav. 25549 For pere softnesse [of the sea] Ardur 
gon to slaepen. 

c. Softness of the -pulse , the state when the 
blood-tension is low, so that the artery feels soft 
and easily compressible. 

a 1793 Hunter On Blood n. iii. (1794) 318 Softness is not 
to be depended on as a mark of health. 18x3 J. Thomson 
Led. Infiam. 73 A softness and fulluess of the pulse. 1822-7 
Good Study Med. (1829) II. 45 Hardness and softness of the 
pulse, together with, .wiriness, are not quite so easily learnt 
as its fulness and smallness. 

d. The property or quality (in water, etc.) of 
being soft. 

1815 J. Smith Panorama Set. Art II. 487 All these 
waters, however, possess the property called softness, that 
is, they will dissolve soap. 1826 Art of Brewing (ed. 2) 34 
Beers.. attenuated so low as to insure transparency and 
softness. 

5. Freedom from harshness ; mellowness. 

1736 Genii. Mag. VI. 351/1 To hear the softness of Italian 
song. 1772-84 Cook's Voy. 111. xiii. II. 266 One sung a very 
agreeable air, with a degree of softness and melody which 
we could not have expected. 1840 C. 0 . Mailer's Hist. 
Lit. Greece iv. § 5 That softness and flexibility [of Hpmer’s 
language]. *885 Miss Braddon I Vy Hard’s Weird i I. 22 
She pronounced the last word with peculiar softness. 

6 . Mildness, balminess. 

1828 Duppa Trav. Italy , etc. 181 The air, though cold, 
had somewhat of softness in its temperature. *837 Disraeli 
Venetia v. x, The softness and the splendour of the morn. 
1851 Dixon W. Penn xxi. (1872) 182 The climate had the 
softness of the south of France. 

7. Absence of hard or sharp outlines. 

1855 Orr's Circ. Sci., Inorg. Nat. 186 The characteristic 
of this scenery will be softness of outline. 1892 Photogr. 
Ann, II. 711 In collotype work the especial aim.. is to get 
softness with plenty of detail rather than hardness. 

Soft-sawder (s^sg-dai), v. colloq. [f. soft 
sawder : see Sawder j 5 .] trans. and absol. To 
flatter; = Sawder v. 


1843 Haliburton Attach i ii. 46, I don’t like to be left 
alone with a gall, it’s plaguy apt to set me a soft sawderia’ 
and a courtin'. 1853 HiCKfE tr. Anstoph. (1887) 1 . s6 As 
often as any one soft-sawdered you. 1883 Munch. Exam. 
26 Nov. 5 When the Irish electors were to be soft-sawdered. 
Hence Soft-saw'&erer. 

1851 Blackw. Mag. Dec. 714 The highest law officer of tbe 
State . .condescending to enact the part of a'soft-sawderer *. 
Soft-shell. Also soft shell, [f. Soft a.] 

1. attrib. In the specific names of animals : Pro- 
vided with a soft shell; = Soft-shelled i. 

z86o Mayne Reid Hunter's Feast xii, The ‘soft-shell’ 
crabs and small toi toises common in the American waters. 
1884 Goode Nat. Hist. Aqnat. Anitn. 152 The food of the 
Soft-shell Turtles consists of small fishes, snails, and other 
small animals. 1891 Webster (1897), Soft-shell clam, . . the 
long clam. 

transf. 1883 Goode Fish. Indust, U.S. 51 This Crab is 
eaten m both the hard and soft shell condition. 

2. attrib. That adopts or advocates a moderate 
or temperate course or policy. U.S. 

1859 Bartlett Did. Ainer. (ed. 2) 426 Soft-shell demo- 
crats, . . the less conservative division of the New York 
Democrats. 1865 Pall Mall G. 12 May 1 The type of what 
the Americans might call the * soft-shell ' Radicals. 187a 
De Verb Americanisms 241 Such are the Soft Shell 
Baptists, so called on account of their less stem manners 
and less rigid principles. 

3. ellipt. a. = Soft sb. 4 b. U.S. 

1853 N. Y. Tribune 2 Apr. (Bartlett s.v. Hard-shell), The 
difference between a Hardshell and a Softshell. x866 
Chambers’s Encycl. VIII. 201/1 The ‘ Soft Shells 1 were 

* Free-soil ’ Democrats. 

b. A soft-shelled lobster. U.S. 

1884 Goode Nat. Hist. A gnat. A mm. 783 ‘ Black Lobster,’ 
1 Soft-shell,’ ‘Berried lobster. 1 

Soft-shelled, a. [Soft a. 29 .] 

1. Having a soft shell. Chiefly in specific names 
of animals. 

i6xx Cotgb., Harde, a soft-sheld egge. 1771 Phil. Trans. 
LXI. 267 We call itthesoft shelled Turtle. cr88o Cassell's 
Nat. Hist. IV. 256 The other Soft-shelled Tortoise ( Ttionyx 
ferox) . . is a voracious animal. 1883 Goode in Fisheries 
Exhib. Lit. (1884) V. 15 Soft-shelled clam, Mya arettaria. 
1884 — Nat. Hist. Aguat. Anitn. 152 The species of Soft- 
shelled Tortoises, Trionychidae. Ibid. 776 The common 
edible Crab or Blue Crab — Callinectes hastatus... These 

* soft-shelled Crabs ’ are much esteemed by many. 

2. transf. (Cf. Soft-shell 2 .) 

1890 Daily News 4 Feb. 5/3 Dissentient Liberals of tbe 
soft-shelled species. 

Soft soap, sb. Also soft-soap. [f. Soft a.] 

1. A smeary, semi-liquid soap, made with potash 
lye ; potash soap. 

1634 in Rymer Fcedera [1732) XIX. 567/1 That no soft 
Soap be sold.. For above three pence the pound. 1641 
Short Relation cone. Soap-Business 4 To make soft soape 
with Barilla. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Soap, The Soft 
Soap, .is either White or Green. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. 
Philos. 331 Potassa enters into the composition of soft soap. 
1883 Specif. Alnwick 4 Cornhill Rlwy. 11 In drilling the 
holes no oil is to be used, but only soft soap and water, 
b- With pi. A make or kind of this. 

1783 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 2) X. 8196/2 In soft or liquid 
soaps,.. cheaper oils are employed. 1857 Miller Elem. 
Chem., Org. vi. § 2. 37r The base.. of the soft soaps is 
potash. 1879 Cassell's Teckn. Educ. I. 357/2 The hard, the 
soft, and the marine soaps. 

2. slang. Flattery; blarney; ‘ soft sawder 

1848 Bartlett Did. Amer. 320 Soft soap , flattery ; 
blarney. A vulgar phrase, though much used. 1861 
Hughes Toni Brown at Oxford xxxiii, He and I are great 
chums, and a little soft soap will go a long way with nim. 
1901 Delannoy £ ig,ooo, xxxix, ‘You’re the most sensible 
woman I’ve ever met.’ ‘ None of your soft-soap, now I ' 

Soft-soap, v. Also soft soap. [f. prec.] 

1. trans. To flatter, * soft-sawder \ slang. 

1840 [Mrs. Whitchek] Widow Bedott Papers xxv, [1883) 
114 Ye don’t ketch me a slanderin’ folks behind ther backs 
ana then soft-soapin’ ’em to their faces. 1843 in Bartlett 
Did. Amer, (1848) 320, I am tired of this system of place- 
men soft-soaping the people. 1883 A. K. Green (Mrs. 
Rohlfs) Hand <$• Ring xxv, I am not a clumsy fellow at 
softsoaping a girl. 

2. To treat or coat with soft soap. 

xgoo Daily News 7 Aug. 3/4 Long poles, .plentifully soft- 
soaped. 

Hence Soft-soaper ; Soft-soaping vbl. sb, 

1841 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk II. 7 Zach, therefore, . . 
set up in the soft-soaping and deceiving line of business. 
1904 Blackw. Mag. May 619/2 There are some soft-soapers 
who never advance and never aspire. 

Soft-solder, [f. soft solder : see Solder sb. 1 
4 .] trans. To unite, mend, etc., with soft solder. 
Hence Soft-soldered ppl. a. 

1843 Holtzapffrl Turning 1 . 433 Copperj brass and iron 
are soft-soldered. Ibid. 444 It ts very essential that all soft- 
soldered joints should be particularly clean, xgoo Haslxjck 
Model Eng. Hattdybk, 122 The flue and both ends of the 
boiler should be brazed in their places, not soft-soldered. 

Soft-spoken, a. Also 9 Sc. saft-. [f. Soft adv.] 

1. Of persons : Having, or speaking with, a soft 
or gentle voice ; plausible, affable. 

*609 B. Jonson Sit. Worn. 1. ii, One. .who is exceedingly 
soft-spoken ; thrifty of her speech. 1826 Miss Mitford 
Village Ser. n. (1863) 375 Geoige Gosseltine, a.sleek, smooth, 
silky, soft-spoken person. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xix, 
In gorgeous liveries as soft-spoken servants at gambling 
booths. 

2. Of words : Spoken softly, gently, ox affably ; 
persuasive. 
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1887 Morris Odyss. x. 70 So I spake, and with words soft* 
spoken besought them thereunto. 

Soft wood, soft-wood. [Soft a.] 

1. Wood, which is relatively soft or easily cut. 
1832 Planting (L. U. K.) 77 The.. discriminating charac- 
ters of hard and of soft woods. 1857 Gray First Less. Bot. 
147 In soft woods, such as White-Pme and Basswood. 1884. 
Bower & Scott De Bary's PJtaner. 478 Of the forms of 
vessels,, .the reticulately thickened are present exclusively 
or principally in succulent soft woods. 

t». Sap-wood, alburnum. 

1842 Loudon Suburban Hart. 21 In woody stems of several 
years’ growth . . the more recent exterior layers are known as 
softwood or alburnum. 

2. A species of the West Indian bully-tree. 

1864 Grisebach Flora Brit. IK 2nd. 787/2 Soft-wood, 
black, Myrsine beta. 

Soft-wooded, a. [Cf. prec.] Having relat- 
ively soft wood. 

1827 Steuart Planters G. (1828) 41 The soft-wooded 
Trees, such as the Lime and the Horsechestnut. 1851 
B’ham 4- Midi. Gardeners' Mag. Aug. 134 Every description 
of soft-wooded plant should be tied to sticks as they grow. 
*897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 91 A forest of soft-wooded 
plants and palms. 

Softy (s^-fti). dial, or colloq. Also softie, Sc. 
safty, saftie. [f. Soft a.] A weak-minded or 
silly person ; a simpleton, noodle, gull. 

1863 Mrs. Gaskell Sylvia's Lovers II. 2t She were but 
a softy after all, for she left off doing her work in a proper 
manner. 1888 Mrs. H. Ward 21. Elsmere 33 He is a kind 
of softie. 1897 P. Warung Old Regime 170 He was a softy 
then, . .and being afraid of the rest of us, we put upon him. 

+ Soffc-3ern, a. Obs. [f. Soft sb.+ Yearn <r.] 
Desirous of ease or luxury. Also f Soffc-:jeriie, 
love of ease. Obs. 

e laoo Triit. Coll. Horn. 75 pe sofigerne fedeS hem seluen 
helle fur to honde and fote. Ibid., So^erne and ednesse 
letted pe marines shrifte pe pinched but he ne mai polen 
hunger ne jarst ne oder pine. 

Sofyme, Sofyr, Sofyster, -try, Soiysyn, 
obs. varr. Sophism, Supper v., Sophister, -try, 
Suffice v. 

Sog (spg), sb . 1 Now s.w. dial. Also 6 sogge, 
9 zog. [Related to Sog ».] A soft or marshy 
piece of ground ; a swamp, bog, quagmire. 

1538 Leland I tin. (1769) V. 86 The Pastures., rottith on 
the Ground, and maketh Sogges and Quikke More. 1805 
W. H. Marshall Rur. Econ. IV. Eng. (ed. 2) I. 398 Sag, 
a quagmire. 0x887 Jefff,rxcs Field 4 Hedgerow (1892) 
27s The ‘ sog ’ or peaty place where the spring rises. 

Sog (spg), sbA dial, and U.S. Also zog. [Of 
obscure origin.] A drowsy or lethargic state; 
a sleep, doze, stupor. 

1874 S. P. Fox Kingsbridge (ed. 2) 268 A hit of a sog. 1880 
IV. Cornwall Gloss. 53/1 She is in a sweet sog. 1887 Scrib. 
ner's Mag. II. 738 Ezra.. waved a limp hand warningly 
toward the bedroom-door. ‘ She's layin' in a sog,’ he said. 
Sog, sbfi rare~\ A large whale. 

1850 Scoresby C keeper's WJuilem. Adv. xii. 164 There she 
blows 1 Oh, she’s a beauty 1 A regular old sog 1 Ahundred- 
barreler ! 

Sog (spg), v. Now dial. Also 9 zog. [Of 
obscure origin : cf. Sog sb?- and Norw. dial. 
soggjast , seggast, in sense 1. 

’i'he Promp. Pam. has the comb, zuater-soggon ‘aquosus’.] 

1. intr. a. To become soaked, or saturated 
with wet. 

1538 [see Sogging ppl. a.l. <1x722 Lisle Hush. (1737) 55 
The sword of the ground being turned in when wet, lies 
there sogging. Ibid. 169 Nothing makes peas more subject 
to open the kids than lying sogging in the wet. 
b. To sink or soak in. Also with in. 

1834 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss. II. 264 If you don't 
make the roof pretty steer for thatching, the wet will sog in. 
x88x Leic. Gloss. 249 The summer wet doon’t sog in deep. 

2. trans. Tg steep, soak, or saturate. 

1854 Miss Baker Norlhampt. Gloss. II. 264 Shoes are 
sogged, when they aie soaked thiough with wet and mud. 
i860 Gosse Rom. Nat. Hist. i. 15 The unwieldy caddis- 
worms are lazily dragging about their curiously-built houses 
over the sogged leaves. 1888 Berks. Gloss. ig7The clo-aths 
as I hung out to dry be all zogged wi’ the raam. 
lienee Sogging vbl. sb. and j Ml. a, 

1338 Leland /tin. (1769) V. 13 After the Trees wer cut 
doune sogging Yerth and Mosse over-coverid them. 1879 
Miss Jackson Skropsh. IVord-Bk. 397, 1 got a pretty sog- 
gen [in the thunder-storm], sgio M. Hewlett Rest Har- 
row m, iv, Through the sogging rains of Christmas. 

II Soga, sb. Amer. [Sp. (also Pg. and It.), of 
doubtful origiu.] A lope of esparto grass or other 
material. Also attrib, 

i860 Mayne Reid Hunters' Feast xvii, He is exposed . . to 
the perils of.. the creaking ‘soga’ bridge. 1910 Blackw. 
Mag. June 842/2 Gnawing through the sogas of the horses. 
Hence So - ga v., to tie up with a soga or sogas. 

xgoa Hesketh Prichard Thro' Heart of Patagonia xi. 
161 The next morning we sogaed up the horses ana set out. 
t Sogate, adv. Obs. Forms: a. (north, and 
Sc.) 4 sq.uagate, 4-5 suagat, 5 swa-, sagat. ( 3 . 
4-6 sogate, 5 sogat (-get), [f. So adv. + Gate 
sb? Cf. Thus-gate adv. 

In MSS. freq. written as two words, and sometimes by. 
phened in printed texts.] 

In this or that manner; in such wise ; so, thus. 
a. <2x300 Cursor M. 2750 Sal bou bine auin sua-gat for- 
fare ? c 1323 Metr. Horn. 146 Suagat spil mi corn ye maye. 
c*373 Sc. Leg, Saints ix, ( Bartholomew ) 92 Quhene be 
kynge. .herd pat be apostil sagat ferd. 


(3 . 1338 R. Brunne Chron. (x 810) 63 pei said, bat . . Edward 
. .had pam so gate awed, a 1352 Minot Poems (ed. Hall) 
viii. 96 God saue bam bat it so-gat wan, c 1400 Destr. Troy 
3207 A cite in the same lond so gat was cald. 1370 Levins 
Manip. 39 Sogate, thus, sic ita, isto tnodo. 

1 " Sogates, adv. Obs. Also 5 awagatis, swa- 
gates, aagates. [f. as prec. + -S.J = prec. 

13.. Seven Sages 2855 (W,), When that thai had so-gates 
done, 1375 Barbour Bruce xix, 253 And swagatis furth- 
waid can thai fair, a 1400 Isumbras 250 Whenne that thay 
herde hym swa gates crye. c 1400 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 1 . 267 
This is a quaynt custome . . That fiers shaL.so gates selle 
ther song. 

f Sogbote. Obs. (? Error for cogbote, Cog sb? 3.) 

c 1473 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 803 Hec fxcelus, a sogbote. 

Sogeare, Soger, -ing : seeSor<Di£B(iNG. Soget, 
-ette, varr. Su get (subject) Obs. Sogetly: see 
Sugetly Obs. Soggamore, obs. f. Sagamore. 
Soggarth (s t rgart s ) . Irish. Also sogartb, 
saggart. [ad. Ir. sagart, OIr. sacarl, -ard, ad. L. 
sacerdos : see Sacerdotal a .] A priest 
1836 Carleton Fardorougha xvii. (1848) 246 What if you 
axe to see the Bodagh’s son, the young sogarth. x8g* 
Borrow Lavengro x, To send me to school, .that I might 
be made a saggart of. 1898 R. Buchanan Father Anthony 
xviii, Can't the soggarth visit a dying man without being 
followed and spied upon? 

Soggy (sp'gi), a. Chiefly dial, and U.S. Also 
9 dial, zoggy. [f. Sog sb? or v.] 

In B. Jonson Ev. Man. out of Hum. in. ii. [viii.) ('this 
greene and soggie multitude ') the correct reading is prob. 
‘foggie a common word at that date. 

1 . Of land: Soaked with water or moisture; 
boggy, swampy, marshy. 

a 1722 Lisle Hush. (1757) 49 If the ground falls small, then 
it may lie soggy and spungy. *803 W. H. Marshall Rur. 
Econ. IV. Eng. (ed. 2) I. 398 Zoggy , wet t boggy. X869 B. 
Taylor Byeways of Europe 1. 247 The soil . .already looked 
soggy and drenched. 1896 Godey's Mag. Apr. 351/2 These 
country roads are., frost-laden and wet, and soft and soggy. 

2 . Of things : Saturated with wet; soppy, soaked. 

1863 B. Taylor H. Thurston xii. 155 He looked out on.. 

fields of soggy, soaked snow. 1886 Harper's Mag. Dec. 98 
Crumbly, soggy timber. 1897 Kipling Capt. Cour. xg All 
he hi ought up was a soggy packet of cigarettes. 

b. Resulting from, caused by, moistness or 
wetness. 

1876 Duhring Bis. Skin 126 The skin is observed to be of 
a whitish or yellowish color, and to have a soggy appear- 
ance. i88x Harper's Mag. Oct. 650 Every footstep giving 
out a soggy wheeze from his old wet boots. 

3 . Of bread : Sodden, heavy. 

x868 Whymter Alaska v. 6x We varied a diet of soggy 
bread with a kind of thin paste or soup. 1903 T. P.’s 
Weekly 4 Sept. 43 6/x Bread is burnt and soggy. 

4 . Of persons : Dull, spiritless. 

x8g6 Advance (Chicago) 16 July 88/1 The Slavs are a 
passive, gregarious, soggy race. 191* Galsworthy Patri- 
cian n. xxi. 277 The passers-by.. looked soft, soggy, with- 
out pride or will. 

6 . Moist, close, sultry. 

xSgS Baden-Powell Matabele Campaign xix, We rattled 
along through the bush, . .all the time in deep, soggy heat. 
190X W. Churchill The Crisis 11. xiv, The day had been 
soggy and warm. 

Hence So’gglness. 

1884 Bourke Snake Dance ofMoquis xv. 173 The soggi- 
ness of the roads made slow marching necessary. 1900 
Westm. Gaz. 16 Aug. 5/3 The sogginess of the ground. 

Sogh., obs. and sing, ind, pa. t. See v. Soght, 
obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. Seek v. ; var. Sought sb. 
Obs. Sogomer, obs. f. Sojourner. 

Sob (sen), int. [var. of So adv. 5 c, or simply 
of exclamatory origin. Cf. Soho a and 3.] 

1 . An exclamation denoting anger, scorn, reproof, 
surprise, etc., on the part of the speaker. 

<zx8x4 Sixteen 4 Sixty 1. iv. in New Brit. Theatre IV. 301 
Soh 1 niece, I am informed, that even the presence of.. 
Violet is to be dispensed with. *8zx Scott Kenilw. xvi, 

* Soh 1 ’ replied the Queen ; ‘ and what was your right ’ [etc.]. 
1831 — Ct. Rob. xxi, ‘Sohl’ thought the Emperor, ‘this 
difficulty is over’. 1844 Mrs. Browning Lady Geraldine's 
Courtship Concl. ii, Soh t how still the lady standeth 1 

2 . Used in soothing or quieting a restive horse, 
= Gently ! Softly ! Easy t 

1820 Scott Monast. xv, Be quiet, Benedict, there is a good 
steed — soh, poor fellow 1 1830 W. S. Mayo Kaloolah 12 
[Saying] ‘ Soh 1 whow I ’ to his restive horses, 

Soho (souhoV), int. and sb. Forms : a. 4 sohou, 
5 sohowe, 5, 7 sohow; 5 so how(e, hoowe, <5 
sa how, so-, soa hough. /3. 4, 7- so ho (5 
hoo), 6-7 sohoe, 7- so-ho, soho. [An AF. 
hunting call, prob. of purely exclamatory origin. 

In the Master of Game xxxiv. the simple home also occurs, 
as well as he house, here howe, and howe here. The early 
examples do not support the suggestion in quot. 14.. that 
the proper form would be sa how.] 

1 . A call used by huntsmen to direct the atten- 
tion of the dogs or of other hunters to a hare 
which has been discovered or started, or to en- 
courage them in the chase ; hence used as a call 
to draw the attention of any person, announce a 
discovery, ot the like. 

, “• 1307 in Bain Calendar (1884) II. 539 [On a seal, a hare 
in her form, with motto] Sohou, Sohou. <1x4x0 Master of 
Game xxxiv. (MS. Digby x8a), And Jienne he shall say 
thryes, so howe, and no more. 14. . Venery de Twety in 
Reliq. Antiq. 1. 134 Sohow is mocne to say as sahow, for 


because that it is short to say, we say al wey sohow. c 1483 
E, Eng. Misc. (Warton CL) 44 The furst mane that me doth 
fynde. Anon he cryit, — So howe 1 So hoowe ! Lo 1 he sayth, 
where syttyt an haare 1 1376 Turberv. Venerie 177 Sa how 
sayeth one, as soone as he me spies. 1591 Shaks, Two 
G enii. 111. L 189 Lau. So-hough, Soa hough. Pro. What 
seest thou ? Lau. Him we goe to finde. 

f), 13.. K, Alt's. 37x2 (Laud MS.), So ho 1 so ho! We 
hen awroke of dogges two ! c 1475 Hunt. Hare 133 (W.), 
The yomon rode and cryed . * So hoo 1 ’ And putte the hare 
vp with his boo. 1486 Bk. St. Albans evb, And then So 
ho so ho, thiies and no mo. 1592 Shake. Rom. 4 Jut. it. 
iv. 136 1 tier. A baud. So ho. Rom. What hast thou found? 
Mer. No Hare sir. 1629 Massinger Picture v. i, Hilario 
(holds up a piece of bread). So ho ! birds 1 1684 Bunyan 
Pilgr. 11. (1900) 279 Mr. Great-heart called after him, saying, 
Soho, Friend, let us have your Company. 1740-2 Richard- 
son Pamela III. 31a He tan to the Window, and. .said 
Hollo— So-ho — Groom — . . Get me my Horse 1 1811 Sport- 
ing Mag. XXXIX. 142 The hills shall re-echo— Soho 1 
x8zz Shelley Calderons Mag. Prodig. 1. 48 Soho 1 Livia, I 
come ; good sport, Livia, soho ! 1839 Dickens T. Two Cities 
1. ii, ‘ So-ho,’ the guard sang out, as loud as he could roar. 

b. As sb. 

a 1572 Bk. Norfolk's Laws Coursing in Markham Country 
Contentnc. 1. vii. (1664) 43 The hare.finder should give the 
hare three so-hows before he put her from her Lear, [Hence 
in Holme and later works.l c 1589 Whip for an Ape in 
Lyly's Wks. (1902) III. 418 Such sohoes, whoopes and 
hallowes. x6sx Cotgr., Reclame, a Sohoe, or Heylaw; a 
lowd calling, whooting, or whooping to make a Hawke 
stoope vnto the Luie. 1834 Thacker Courser's Comp. I. 
167 The person who finds the hare sitting should give a 
clear so-ho. 

2 . — Soh int. 1. 

1823 Scorr Talisman ix, So ho ! a goodly fellowship 
come to see Richard take his leap in the dark. 1883 
Bompas Frank Btickland's Life 330 ‘So ho,’ I said, ‘my 
theories are right ’. 

3 . ■= Soh int. 2. (See also quot. 1833.) 

1832 Lytton Eugene A. in. iii, Soho, Jacobina, soho, 
gently, girl, gently. 1833 in Youatt Bog iii. (1845) 96 
When the old dog makes a point, the master calls out, 
‘Down I ’ or ' Soho I ’ and holds up his hand. 

Soho*, v. Also so-ho. [f. prec.] 

1. intr. To shout or cry *sobo! ’ Hence Boho'- 
ing vbl. sb. 

*599 Porter A ugry Worn. Abingt. iv. iii, Here’s so-ho-ing 
with a plague ! 1824 Miss Mittord Village Ser. 1. (1863) 
x86 Even May, the most sagacious of gieyhounds,. . would 
as soon listen to Tomsohoing as to old Tray giving tongue. 

2 . trans. To announce the discovery or ■starling 
of (a hare) by this shout. 

1834 Thacker Courser's Comp. I. 150 When a hare is 
found sitting, she ought to be so-ho'd. 1887 Field 5 Feb. 
160/3 A third hare was sohoed near the river-side. 

II Soi-disant (swadtzan), a. [F., f. soi ohe- 
self + disant, pres. pple. of dire to say.] 

1. Of persons : Calling oneself ; self-styled, 
wonld-be. (Usually with implication of pretence 
or deception.) 

1752 Chesterf. Lett, ccxcii. (1792) II. 339 The pious 
tineas, who, like many soi disant pious people, does the 
most flagrant injustice and violence. 1794 Scott Let. in 
Lockhart (1837) I. vii. 220 The people, .seem to interest 
themselves very little in the fate of their soi-disant friends. 
x8i8 Art Pres. Feet Pief. p. x, The difference between the 
. .skilful practitioner, and the soi-disant corn doctor. 1874 
Ld. Lennox Recoil. I. 273 My soi-disant constituent 
administered a pretty strong dose of soft-sawder. 1884 
Contemp. Rev. Oct 545 Is there any society, . where such 
a piece of snobbism could he represented as possible in a 
soi-disant gentleman ? 

2 . Of things : Said or claimed to be such, with- 
out really being so ; pretended. 

*845 J. W. Crokkr Ess. Fr. Rev. 1. (1857) 4 Circumstances 
which appear to have influenced his soi-disant historical 
labours, i860 Ruskin Unto this Last i. 8 1 The modern 
soi-disant science of political economy. 1867 Augusta 
Wilson Vashti xxli, Aaoi-disant ‘resignation’ that draws 
honeyed lips to the throne of grace. 

Soiet(te, variants of Suget (subject) Obs. 
Soietable : see Sugetable Obs. 

Soife. [Local var. of Swarf sb.~\ (See qnots.) 
1866 J. Chamberlain in Birmingham 4 Midi. Hardware 
Distr. 608 The ‘ soife *, or iron cuttings from the nicks and 
threads of the screws, average about four tons per day. 
ibid.. This ‘soife’ is bought up and melted down with 
other iron. 

+Soign,r 5 . north. Obs. In 4 soigne, soy (g)ne, 
soyny. [a. OF. soigne, soine , etc. : see Essoin sb. 
For Sc. examples see Sonyie sbi\ Excuse, csp. 
for wrong-doing or the like. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2266 For-Jii bat tom hatt bahilone, bat 
schending es wit-outen soyne. Ibid. 16395 Quen he [Pilate] 
sagh bat al his soigne bai tok it al to ill. Ibid. 26691 pat 
bou sa wrei bin aun dede, J’at [bou] na soigne (Fairfax 
soyny] be-for pe lede. 

t SoigH, v. Obs. Forms: 4 soigne, 4-5 
soyne (4 soyny, 5 soynyn), 5 sonyon. [Cf. 
prec. and Essoin t/.] trans. To excuse or excul- 
pate for transgression, etc. ; to essoin. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 267x7 He bat nu him-seluen wreis ban, 
Vr laueid-self sal soigne (Fairfax soyny] bat man. Ibid. 
ztySl P°f b ou ■' v ‘ t cun.d man commun, bou. sal he soyned 
wit resun. a 1400-50 Alexander 1464 He soyned him be 
his sorement bat sare him forthinkis. c X440 Prornp. Part/. 
464/2 Sonyon, idem quod soynyn. 

Hence + Soi'gning vbl. sb. Obs. 

« * 3 °° Cursor M. 28123 Quen bat i to scriueyng yede, I 
wald oft songyng for my lede. 
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+ Soignous, a. Obs. rare. In 4 soigneus, 
5 soygneus, -oils. [a. OF. soigneus (mod.F. 
soigneux, -euse), f. sotgtt (mod.F. soiti) care, heed.] 
Careful, heedful. 

1340 Ayenb. 133 [Seneca says] bet of be parties of be litre 
ecn benche and is soigneus, ac of al be hue to ordayny non 
ne bench ne studeb. 

Hence + Soignously ado. Obs. rare, 
city? Caxton Jason 76 [Apollo] founde under his hede 
the bille afore said whiche he kepte soygneusly. 1481 — 
Godfrey cciv. 299 To kepe soygnously and defende the 
turkes fro thyse two Cytees. 

Soik, obs. Sc. form of Suck v. 

Soil (soil), sbA Forms : 4-S soyle (5 soylle), 
5, 7-8 soyl (6 Sc. soyll), 5-7 soile, 6- soil, 
[a. AF. soil, soyl in sense 2 b (1292-1305), app. 
representing L. solium (whence also OF. soil , 
suel : see Soil sb. 2 ), taken in the sense of L. solum 
(F. sol) ground. For Sc. forms see also Sulyie.] 
L 1 . The earth or ground ; the face or surface 
of the earth. 

X3. . E.E.A llit. P. B. 1387 Vch a syde [of the city] vpon. 
soyle helde seuen myle. a 1400-50 Alexander 1252 It was 
semand to sijt as all be soyle trymblid. 1412-20 Lvoc. 
Chron. Troy 1. 4383 Bobe tour & wal [was] with be soil 
made pleyn. a 1547 Surrey ACneid 11. Civ, I saw.. 
Neptunus town clene razed from the soil. 1588 Shaks. 
L. L. L. iv. ii. 7 The face of Terra, the soyle, the land, the 
earth. 163a Lithgow Trav.vm. 372 The Countrey voyd 
of Villages, Riuers, or Cultiuage : but the soyle rich in 
Bestiall. 1660 Milton Free Commiv. 18 With the Prophet 
..to tell the verie soil it self what God hath determined of 
Coniah and his seed for ever. 18x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
V. 21 In cases of copyholds, a lord may have a right under 
the soil of the copyholder, a *838 in Murray’s If. Germ, go 
The precise spot where his foot first touched the soil. 1851 
Borrow Lavengro lxxv, I flung myself on the soil, and 
kissed it. 

f to. The lower ground, the plain. Obs.~ x 
1394 Nashe Dido in. iii. 976 /Eneas, leaue these dumpes, 
and lets away. Some to the mountaines, some vnto the 
soyle, You to the valleys. 

2 . A piece or stretch of ground ; a place or site. 
Now rare or Obs. 

£1400 Destr. Troy 2078 He bat set is full sad on a soile 
euyn, And pight has his place on a playn ground. 1430-40 
Lydg. Bochas 11. xiii. (1554) 31 b, A soyle she found fill 
delectable of sight. 1470 in Aungier Syon Mon. (1840) 72 
A soyle and a grownde of wode callid Blakeley. 1547 in 
fVicary's Anat. (1888) App. in. i. 131 The Sightesor Soyles 
wheruppon the same ij churches Are. .buyldyd. 1576 
Fleming Panopl. Epist. 205 Hauing forgotten the situation 
of the soyle where he was resident,,, he fell into a ditche. 
1647 Hexham i. (Hunting), The ground or soile where a 
Deere feeds. 1797 T. Wrigiit A utobiog. (1864) 89 If I 
could puichase a soil anywheie nigh, .he would give me the 
stones.. to build the house. 

f to. With poss. pron. or genitive. Obs. 

1464 Rolls ofParlt. V. 529/1 CC acres of wast of oure 
soile within the Forest. 1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 371 That 
euery man kepe his soyle dene and his pavyment hole. 
1480 Cov. Leet Bk. 459 pe place of the seid weysshyng ys 
be soyle of be hospital!. 

f c. An estate or propeity. Obs. rare. 

1575 Churchyard Chippes (1817) 138 They went towards 
Seatton, . .where the lady of that soyle . . presented the keyes 
..to the generall. 

3 . A land or country; a region, province, or 
district. Now Obs. or arch. 

<2x400-50 Alexander 3161 pe sceptoure & be soile sesid 

am. [l] of Persy. 0x5x3 Fabyan Chron. vii. ccxxxv. (1811) 

271 Y B kyng..gaue y* moytie therof to y* duke of Burgoyn, 
as chefe lorde of y‘ soyle. 1577 St. Augustine’s Man. 26 
There the daysunne of righteousnesse . . inlighteneth all 
the Citizens of the heavenly soyle. X604 E. G[rimstone] 
D' Acosta's Hist. Indies iv. xiv. 250 There is towardes that 
place a soile which they call, the Land of Emeraldes. 1667 
Milton P. L. i. 242 Is this the Region, this the Soil, the 
Clime,.. That we must change for Heav'n? 1727 Gay 
Fables 1. x. 2 The man who with undaunted toils Sails 
unknown seas, to unknown soils. 1781 Cowper Expost. 
192 Lords of the conquered soil, . . In peace possessing what 
they won by war. , 

4 . a. The place of one's nativity; one s (native) 
land or country. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 1724 pe souerayne sire of my soyle 
pat sittis in my trone. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 51 His soyle 
also (where he was borne) geveth him to he an evill man. 
1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. lxxviii. § 1 When hunger caused 
them to leaue their naturall soyle, and to seeke for susten- 
ance in Egypt. 1632 Lithgow Trav. 1. 7, I choosed..to 
seclude my selfe from my soyle. 1697 Dryden Virg., Past. 

x. 70 You . . To shun my sight, your Native Soil forego, And 
climb the frozen Alps. 1748 Gray Alliance 87 The manners 
speak the idiom of their soil x8aa Shelley Chas. 1st 11. 
2ix Your Majesty has ever interposed, In lenity towards 
your native soil [etc.]. 1838 Thirlwall Greece IV. 153 
The outcasts whom the cruel policy, .of the Athenians had 
at vaiious times deprived of their native soils. 

f b. One’s domicile or place of residence. Freq. 
in to change one's soil. Obs. 

*SSS Watreman Fardle Facions 1. vi. 91 Because thei cary 
great droues of catteill with them, they chaunge their soile 
often. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 1066/2 Such as 
could make shift .. changed their soile. 1641 Milton Ch. 
Govt. Wks. 1851 III. 96 Some of our Prelates in all haste 
meant to change their soile. 1643 Baker Chron., Elis, 50 
His father,., being persecuted for a Protestant, changed his 

S (jf*In phrases: a. Lord of the soil, the owner of 

an estate or domain. , „ , 

xso3 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. x. 26 Heere’s the Lord of the 
spilecome to seize me for a stray. 18x8 Cruise Digest 


(ed. e) I. 53 A class of people in a condition of downright 
servitude, belonging, .to the lord of the soil. 

to. Child {son, etc.) of the soil, a native of a 
place or country; also, one closely connected with 
or engaged in the cultivation of the ground. 

1814 Southey Roderick 1. 7 A yoke galled.. the children 
of the soil. x86x Pearson Early g Mid. Ages England i. 
x The sons of the soil, whom invasion had dispossessed of 
their homes. x88a Keary Outl. Print. Belief 105 Some 
have believed themselves autochthonous, or children of the 
soil ! 1891 T. Hardy Tess (igoo) 133/2 Don’t, Angel, be so 
anxious about a mere child of the soil ! 

H. 6. The ground with respect to its composi- 
tion, quality, etc., or as the source of vegetation. 

13. . £. E. Allit. P. B. 1039 pe clay pat clenges per-by am 
corsyes strong,. .& suche is alle pe soyle by pat se halues. 
Ibid. C. 443 pe whyle God of his grace ded growe of pat 
soyle pe fayrest bynde hym [sc. J ouah] abof pat euei burne 
wyste. 14x2-20 Lydg, Chron. Troy 1. 2606 pe bareyn soyl 
to clothen and amende. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. iv. 
54 Most subiect is the fattest Soyle to Weedes. 1604 E. 
G[rimstone] D'Acosta's Hist. Indies iv. vi. 219 The 
ground and soile of this mountaine is diie, cold and very 
vnpleasant._ 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, i. 71 Goad him.. 
Till the bright Share is bury’d in the Soil. *726 Swift 
Gulliver 11. vi, I dwelt long upon the fertility of our 
soil and the temperature of our climate. 1748 Gray 
Alliance 6 The soil, tho' fertile, will not teem in vain. x8o6 
Gazetteer Scotl. xox The soil is excellent, being composed 
of clay and sand. 1882 Geikie Text-bk. Geol. 11. 11. vi. 154 
Primarily the character of the soil is determined by that of 
the subsoil. 

b. trarnf. and Jig. (or in fig. context), 

*575 G. W. in Gascoigne's Wks. (1007) I. 24 Whereof if 
some but simple seeme, consider well the soyle. They grew 
not all at home, some came from forreyne fieldes. c 1586 
C’tess Pembroke Ps. hi. viti, Gods house the soile shall 
bee My rootes to nourish. 1824 Lamb Elia n. Blakcsmoor 
in H— shire. These were . . the wholesome soil which I was 
lanted in. 1869 Tozer High l. T-urkey II. 277 This popular 
terature is found over the whole face of Europe. Turn 
the soil where you will, and a plentiful crop at once springs 
up. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 858 These agents., 
in some way make the soil [sc. the skin] unsuitable for the 
growth of the fungus. 

7 . Without article : Mould ; earth. 

c X440 Protnp. Parv. 342/t Moold, or soyle of erthe, solum, 
humus. 1530 Palsgr. 272/1 Soyle of grounde, terrover. 
1590 Spenser F.Q. in. vi. 31 It sited was mfruitfull soyle of 
old. 1648 Milton Psalm lxxxi. 23 His hands from pots, 
and mirie soyle Deliver'd were by me. 1685 Temple Gar- 
dens Wks. 172a I. 183 Of all sorts of Soil, the best is that 
upon a Sandy Gravel a 1701 Maundrell Journ. Jems. 
(1732) 65 Many beds of excellent soil. 1774 Bryant 
Mythol. II. 214 Wheu the birds were found to return with 
their feet stained with soil. 1855 Delamer Kitchen Gard 
2 Though the Flemings have, mostly, everything that can he 
wished for as to soil. 1880 Geikie Phys. Geog. iv. 187 The 
layer of soil on which the plants grow. 

8 . With a and pi. A particular kind of mould 
or earth. 

1560 Bible (Geneva) Ezele. xvii,. 8 It was planted in a 
good soile by great waters, that it shulde-.heare frute. 
1596 Shaks. x Hen. IV, I. i. 64 The variation of each soyle, 
Betwixt that Holmeden, and. this Seat of ours. 1604 E. 
G[rimstone] D'Acosta’s Hist. Indies 11. viii. 99 The rest is 
a sandie and barren soile. 1626 B. Jonson Staple ofN. 11. 
iv. (1905) 46 But this is a hungry soile, And must be helpt. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, u. 134 Nor ev’ry plant on eviy 
soil will grow. X72S Leoni Albertis Archil. II, 109/x 
There were as many difleient sorts of wines, as there were 
of different soyls wherein the vineyards were planted. X767 
A. Young Fortner’s Lett, to People 140 On three different 
soils (very light— rich— and very heavy). 18x3 Sir H. 
Davy Agric. Chem. i. (18x4) 12 Soils in all cases consist of 
a mixture of finely divided earthy matters. 1879 Cassell's 
Techn. Educ. 1 , 171/1 Sandy and peaty soils and marls axe 
in general deficient in this alkali. 

fig. 1631 Bolton Cotnf.Ajfi. Consc. iv. (163s) 107 There is 
but one good soile, upon which the seed of the Word falls 
prosperously. 1781 Cowper Truth 363 No soil like poverty 
for growth divine. 1794 Paley Evid. (1823) II. 332 Infidelity 
is the hardest soil which the propagators of a new religion 
can have to work upon. 1870 Max Muller Sci. Relig. 
(1873) 39 In no religion was there a soil so well prepared. 

9 . attrib. and Comb., as soil-breaker, - pulverizer ; 
soil-draining, -supporting, etc* 

1840 J, Buel Farmer's Comp, xox What we term soil- 
draining, is most frequently resorted to in swamps and low 
lands. 1875 Knight Diet, Mech. 2238/a Soil-pulveriser , a 
machine for breaking clods. 1876 Nature 13 Jan. 215/2 
Disintegrated rocks form soil-supporting vegetation. 1889 
Pall Mall G. 23 June 3/1 The same may be said of harrows 
and soil-breakers. 

10. Special combs. : soil-bound a., (a) clagged, 
clodded (cf. sole-bound s.v. Sole sb. I 9 b); (5) 
bound or attached to the soil ; aoil-cap Geol., a 
layer of soil and detritus covering strata or bed- 
rock ; soil-creep, the slow creeping or sliding 
movement of surface-soil down a slope; soil-map 
U.S. , a map showing the distribution of various 
kinds of soil ; soil-pipe (see quot.). 

*688 Holme Armoury 111. 333/2 Crust Clung or *Soil 
Bound, is an hard, sticking together of the Earth, that 
nothing will grow on it. 18x4 Byron Lara 11, viii, That 
morning he had freed the soil-bound slaves, c 1875 Waugh 
Heather II. 131 As I get owder, I get more soil-hund. 
1882 Geikie Text-bk. Geol tv. m. «x Mere gravitation 
aided by the downward pressure of sliding detritus or 1 *soil- 
cap ’ suffices to bend over the edges of fissile strata. 1897 
Archaeol. Jml Dee. 374 The *soil-creep is slow and the 
sui face soils are of great antiquity. 1899 Yearbook U. S. 
Dept. Agric. 345 In 1892 the first *soil map, based upon the 
texture and physical properties of soils, was issued, a 1864 
Gesner Practical Treatise on Coal, Petrol ., etc. (1865) 27 


The driving of the *soil-pipe. .is the first thing done. This 
pipe is four inches in diameter,.. and driven by a heavy 
block of wood, as in pile driving, 
t Soil, sb. 2 Obs. Also 6-7 soyle. [a. OF. 
soil, also sod, suel, sueil (mod.F. seuil ) sill, 
threshold L. solium seat.] 

1. = Sill sb. 1 2 , 3 . 

1447 Will of Hen. VI, in Carter Kings Coll. Chapel 12 
A closette..untlier the soil of the yle windows. X533 in 
Bayley Hist. Tower App. 1. xvii. There ys wrought alTthe 
soyles and jawmes of twoo greate wyndowes. 1637 in 
Willis St Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 194 Raysing the 4 chap- 
pell windows..and putting in soyles of fieestone, 1663 
Gerbier Counsel 77 Door cases, the Post.. being six and 
five Inches head and soyle. 1679 Moxon Mech. Exerc. ix. 
172 Soils, .are either Ground Sells .or Window Sells. 

attrib. 1634 in A rchaeologia. XXX. V. 197 In the kitchen . . 
two soyle bords for wyndowes. 

2 . A lintel of a door or window, 

1519 Hohman Vulg. 138, I hytte my heede ageynst the 
soyle or transumpt. 

Soil (soil), ri 5.3 Forms: a. 5-7 soyle, 6 
soyl(l; 5-7 soile, 6- soil, 7- dial. sile. 0. 
5 soule. [Partly a. OF. *soille, souille (mod.F. 
souille , also dial, soille) fem., or soil, souil, etc. 
(mod. dial, souil, soiti ) masc., verbal sbs. fiom 
souiller Soil vA; in part directly from the vb.] 

I. + 1 . A miry or muddy place used by a wild 
boar for wallowing in. Obs. 

So F. souille ; the phrase ‘ to take soil ’ corresponds to F. 

; prendre souille. The forms soueil and seulg occur in OF. 
in the same sense, and Cotgrave gives soil, soeil, sueil. 

£14x0 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) v, Whan men 
hunteth be boore, communlich jsei go to )ie soyle and soileth 
hem. in jte drytte. And if pei be hurte, be soile is hir 
medicyne. 1576 Turbeev. Venerie 134 At his departure 
from the soyJ, you may perceiue it where he hath gone. . : 
for he goeth out of the soyle all myerie and dyrtie. 1600 
Surflet Countrie Famie vn. xxvii. 833 The soile of the 
wilde bore being long, large, and great, doth note and argue 
the bore to bee gieat. x6xx Cotgr., Se souiller [ of a swine) 
to take soyle, or wallowm the mire. Ibid., Sueil,.. the soyle 
of a wild Bore ; the mire wherein bee commonly walloweth. 
2 . A pool or stretch of water, used as a refuge 
by a hunted deer or other animal. Fieq. in the 
phr. + to go, or come, to soil ; to take (f the) soil. 

(a) £ 1410 Master of Game (MS. Digby t8a) xxxiii, When 
he..seeth bat betynge vppe be ryueres and brokes,..nor 
goynge to soyle,.. ne may not helpe. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur xvm. xxi. 764 Whan the hynde came to the welle, 
for hete she wente to soyle. £ 1535 Fishfr Wks. (E.E.T.S.) 
441 As an harte, whan he is chased, . .coueteth to come vnto 
the soile. 1576 Turberv. Veuene 241 When an Hart or any 
Deare is forced to the water, we say he goeth to the Soyle. 
x86x H. Kingsley Ravenshoe xxvi. Looking round him as 
a buck or stag looks when run to soil. 

(£) 157a J. Jones Bathes Buckstoue xb, It is not unlikely 
that the Stagges or buckes wounded, would take soyle ther. 
1576 Turberv. Venerie 148 There are some lustie yong 
houndes which will neuer giue ouer a Goate nor suffer him 
to take Soyle. 1613 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. iv, Fida 
went .to seeke the Hinde; And found her taking soyle 
within a flood. 1735 Somerville Chase m. 546 He. .Then 
takes the Soil, and plunges in the Flood Precipitant. x8xo 
Sporting Mag. XXXV. 87 Previously to his taking soil, he 
lay down under the same tree. 1844 W. H. Maxwell 
Wanderings in Highl. g 1st, I, iii. 97 Last Tuesday a fox 
took soil; I swam the river, got the brush [etc.]. 1885 
Field 4 Apr. 427/1 The hounds working up to their deer, 
he . . crossed . . to the brook, where he took soil. 

(c) 1486 Bk. St. Albans E vij b, At that Oder side of the 
water iff he vp sterte, Then shall ye call hit the soule of the 
hert. 1600 Fairfax Tasso vi. cix, A chased hindehercourse 
doth bend To seeke by soile to finde some ease or good. 
x6ia Drayton Poly-olb, xiii. 137 The noble, stately deer.. 
Doth beat the brooks and ponds for sweet lefreshing soil. 
1633 P. Fletcher Poet. Mtsc. 86 As an hart with sweat and 
bloud embrued.. thirsts in the soil to be. 1674 N. Cox 
Genii. Recreat. (1677) 1. 78 The last Refuge of a Hart sorely 
hunted is the Water (which, according to Art, is termed 
the Soil). 

t to. In fig. use. Obs. 

159a Lyly Midas iv. iii, There was a boy leasht on the 
single, because when he was imbost, he tooke soyle. 16x4 
B. Jonson Bart. Fair r. iii. (1904) 15 O Sir, ha’ youtane 
soyle, here ? it's well, a man may reach you, after 3 houres 
running, yet l 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. lix. (1651) 
178 The King.. singles out the Archbishop, and hunts him 
to soil at Rome. 

II. S. Staining or soiling; the fact of being 
soiled or stained ; a stain or discolouring mark. 

150X Bury Wills (Camden) 83 A cloth bougth to saue the 
sayd tabernacle from soyle. 1572 in Feuillerat Revels Q. 
Eliz , (1008) 409 By the fowlnes bothe of the weye and wether 
and soyll of the wereres. 160a MarSton Antonio's Rev. 1. 
ii, Twere best you.. lay in private till the soile of griefe 
Weie cleard your cheeke. 1679 C. Nesse Antichrist d.. 
As a dark soil in a well drawn picture. 1726 Leoni Albertis 
Archit. 1 . 33 That is always best which,, .laid upon a white 
Cloth, makes the least Soil. 1793 Smeaton Eaystone L. 

§ 3x6 note. The burning of the lamps was found to produce 
a greater Soil upon the inside of the glasses, than candles. 
1816 Jane Taylor Contrib. by Q. Q. (1853) III. 15 This 
dress is less liable to take a soil than any other material. 
1885 Harper's Mag. Jan. 318/2 The very garments of a 
Quaker seem incapable of receiving a soil, 
to. spec. (See quot.) 

1843 Holtzafffel Turning I. 44s Lead works are first 
smeared or soiled around the intended joints, with a mixture 
of size and lamp-black, called soil. 

4 . fg. Moral stain or tarnish. 

Frequent from c x6oo to 1650. An example of OF. souille 
in a similar use is given by Godefroy. 

1597 Shaks, 2 Hen. IV, iv. v. 190 For all the soyle of the 
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Atchieuement goes With me, into the Earth. 1602 Marston 
Antonio's Rev. it. iii, If the least soyle of lust smeers my 

E ure love. 1641 Milton Reform, n. Wks. 1851 III. 44 With 
im shee found the purest, and quietest retreat, as being 
most remote from soile, and disturbance. 1756 Johnson in 
Boswell (Oxf. ed.) I. 205 To wear off by meditation any 
worldly soil contracted m the week. 1770 Foote Lame 
Lover ni. Wks. 1799 II. 91 There is not a soul, .that can 
lay the least soil, the least spot, on my virtue. 1858 Haw- 
thorne Fr. J It. Note-bks. II. 183 Disburdening herself of 
the soil of worldly frailties, and receiving absolution. 1888 
Mrs. Oliphant Joyce I. 174^ He was good as an angel or a 
child— there was no soil in him. 

HI. f 5 . Sexual intercourse. Ohs. 

In quot. 1603 perh. a misuse of Soil s 5 .* : cf. Markham 
Caval. (1607) 1. vi. 37 where ‘soyle and couering’ aie men- 
tioned together. 

15515 Watkeman Fardle Facions ir. xi. 251 Specially, if 
he haue been late at the soile with a woman. 1603 Florio 
Montaigne 11. xv. (1632) 346, 1 have.. put forth an old 
station to soile [F. nu haras j, who before did no sooner see 
or smel l a Mare [etc.]. 

TV. 6. Filth ; dirty or refuse matter. Also fig. 
1608 A. Willet Hexapla. Exod. 626 The lampes were . . 
clensed from, the soile.. gathered in the night, x6xx J. 
Davies (Heref.) Wit's Pilgr. Wks. (Grosart) II. 32/2 Wee 
should not then lie soaking in shames Soile. x688 Bun van 
Water of Life Wks. 1855 III. 554 Whatever it be that this 
water of life washeth not, it is soil and given to the curse. 
1691 Ray N. C. Words, Site, filth. [Hence in Bailey, 
Grose, etc. 3 17 36 Pegge Alph. Kenticisms, Soil, filth and 
dirt in corn ; as, the seeds of several sorts of weeds, and 
the like. 

7 . Filth and other matter usually carried off by 
drains; sewage. 

1601 R. Johnson Kingd. fy Commw. (1603) 69 Strabo 
writeth that the Romans excelleth the Giecians in clenli- 
nesse of their citties by reason of their channels to conuay 
away the soyle. 1730 A. Gordon Mafjfeis Ainphith. 360 
The Use of these Conduits was., to leceive and discharge 
the Urine and other Soil. 1778 England's Gazetteer (ed. 
2) s.v. Bristol, Guttcis that aie made under ground for 
carrying off the soil into the rivers. 1842 Gwir/r Encycl. 
Archil. § 2215 Those [pipes].. for carrying away the soil 
from a water closet. 1868 A. Dawson Rambling Recoil. 6 
The domestic soil was discharged via the window. 

8. Ordure, excrement ; the dung of animals used 
as a compost; manure. Cf. also N ight-soil. 

1607 Topsell Fonrf. Beasts 106 A good woodman must 
not stick to gather up the deers excrement or soil, a 1639 
W. Whateley Prototypes r. iv. (1640) 30 The piofitable 
sheep is.. beneficial .also for her soyle. 1670 J. Smith 
Eng. Improv. Reviv'd xa Great Rains will wash down the 
Dung or soyl therefrom, and much enrich those grounds it 
runs into. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 34 0T0 extirpate 
the heath, by means of water and the droning soil of cattle, 
especially of sheep. 18x7 [R, D. C. Brown] Lintoun 
Green II. xli. 32 To his waist . .’Midst muck and soil. 1823 
E. Moor Suffolk Words 350 Site, soil, night soil. 1848 
Gavin Sanitary Ramb. 12 The soil, itself, is removed from 
these [privy-] holes, and is dug into the ground to promote 
its fertility. 

b. (Seequots.) 

1870 Good Words 740/1 Here are carts laden with sifted 
‘ soil j so much like gunpowder. . .The fine dust or ‘ soil ’ is 
used for manure. 1883 N. ft Q. 6th Ser. VII. 178/2 Soil : 
this term is used for the fine ashes screened out from, the 
breeze. 

9 . attrib . and Comb., as soil-carrier , -hole, -matt’, 
soil-pipe, a sewage or waste-water pipe; soil- 
tank (see quot. 1851). 

1737 J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. II. 224 King's Privy- 
kitchen : Vincent Bene, Soil Carrier. x8xo Hull Improv. 
Act 50 No scavenger or dustman, soilman or othei person. 
1825 Beverley Lighting Act ii. 21 Regulations as to privies 
and soil-holes. 1833 Loudon Encycl. Archil. § 490 A. basin 
with a soil pipe. 1831 Mayhew Loud. Lab. (1864) II. 495/2 
‘Soil-tanks’ were the filth receptacles of the larger houses, 
and sometimes woiks of solid masonry, 1879 St, George's 
Hosp, Rep. IX. 602 She was living in a house wheie the 
soil-pipe of the water-closet was defective. 

Soil (soil), sbA Now local. Also 7 soyl(e, 
soile. [Cf. Soil vf] 

f 1 . The feeding of horses on cut green fodder, so 
as to cause purgation. Obs. 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 358 If the Horse go to 
soil in April, after five days., wash him all over with water. 
1607 Markham Caval. v. vii. 42 Of the soile, or scowring 
horses with grasse. . . I wold haue you onelie to put him to 
the soyle within the house: that is to say, you shal. .feede 
your horse onely with grasse. 

2 . Fresh-cut meadow-grass or other green fodder. 
1868 N. .5- Q. 4th Ser. II. 30/2 His [a horse’s] rack was 
every morning filled with what was called soil, that is,., 
fresh growing meadow-grass. Ibid. 308/a To grow a crop 
for soil or soiling. 

tSoil, sb.s In 6 soyle. [f. Soil ». 2 ] The 
solution of a problem. 

c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. Ixix. 14 Why thy odor matcheth not 
thy show. The soyle is this, that thou doest common grow. 
+ Soil, sbfi Obs.~ l In 6 soyle. (Obscure.) 
Possibly an error for spoyle, although this is the rime- 
word in the second line of the stanza. 

1596 Spenser F.Q. iv. iii. 16 As when two Tygers. .cmell 
battell twixt themselues doe make, Whiles neither lets the 
other touch the soyle. 

Soil, dial, variant of Sile sbP 

1762 Phil. Trans. LI I. 513 A round hole.. was pierced 
through the carved _ oak,, .aud a piece of the main soil., 
struck off. 1770 Ibid. LXI. 75 Upon this pillar rested a 
large oak sou. 1842 Gwilt Archtt, Gloss. 1033 Soils, a 
provincial term, chiefly.. used in the north, signifying the 
principal rafters of a roof. 

Soil, dial, variant of Sile sb.z 

1847 Haluw., Soil, the fry of the coal-fish. Cuml. x88x 


Day Fishes Gt. Brit. 1. 295 The fry are called . . soil, poodler, 
billets or billiards up to one year of age. 

Soil (soil), v.l Forms: 3 suilen, 5 suyle, 
sule ; 3-4 soilen, 4-7 soyle, 5-7 soile (5 sole) ; 
6-7 soyl, 7- soil. [ad. OF. suill(i)er, soill(i)er, 
etc. (mod.F. soutller), = Prov. sulhar, app. pop. 
Lat. * similar e, f. L. suculus or sucula, dim. of 
sits pig.] 

I. trans. 1 . To defile or pollute with sin or 
other moral stain. Also absol. 

axz2S After. R. 84 OSer speche soileS & fuleS. Ibid. 158 
Men Jret suited hare hppen mid misliche spechen. 1397 R. 
Glouc. (Rolls) 7209 Prustes..mid lechors mod A1 isoyled. 
1340-70 Alex. ft Bind. 336 Alle manir )nngus pat mihte vs 
soile wljj sinne. 1426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 985 Thow art 
soyled.. Off the synne orygynal. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. 
vii. 62 My soule was soyld with foule imquitie. 1835 
Lytton Rienzi it, iv, The instruments he must use soil 
himself ; . , the times will conupt the reformer. 1842 Manning 
Serm. i. (1848) I. 5 The lusts of the flesh soiled his spiritual 
being. 

2 . To make foul or dirty, esp. on the surface ; to 
begrime, stain, tarnish. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8971 Wanne he hi moup cusste pat 
so villiche isoiled is. c 1303 St. Edmund in E. E. P. (1862) 
71 So drie pat no clop, .noping isoilled nas. 1377 Langl. P. 
PI. B. xiii. 45B Thus haukyn he actyf man nadde ysoiled 
his cote. C1450 Lovclich Merlin (E.E.T.S.) 11383 With 
his swerd on honde, that soyled hit was with hors blood & 
mennes. 1530 Palsgr. 724/2, I soyle, I fyle a thynge with 
wearyng so that theglosse of It dothe fade, je salle. 1593 
Shaks, Rich. II, 1. iii. 125 That our kingdomes earth should 
not be soyld With that deere blood which it hath fostered. 
1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 229 Much handling soileth 
things and maketh them lose their brightnesse. X687 
Miege Gt. Fr. Diet, n. s.v., To soil (or slur) his Clothes, 
salir ses Habits. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 555 The stain 
Appears a spot upon a vestal’s robe, The worse for what it 
soils. 1815 J. Smith Panorama Set. ft Art 11 . 360 Instead 
of it we have an earthy opaque powder which soils the 
hands. 1892 Phoiogr. Ann. II. 337 At any time the cover- 
ing gets soiled or damaged, a fresh one can be attached. 

absol. 1805-17 Jameson Char. Min. 257 When a mineral 
taken between the fingers, or drawn across another body, 
leaves some particles, or a trace, it is said to soil or colour. 
1821 — Man. Min. 85 It is composed of dull dusty particles, 
which are feebly cohering. Soils feebly, 
b. fig- and in fig. context. 

<2x623 Pemble Grace ft Faith(x6$$) 48 This water was 
much soyled by them with the mudde of many idle fables. 
x68o Otway Orphan 11. iv, You have soyl’d this Gem, and 
taken from its value. 1740 Francis tr. Horace, Epist. 1. 
xx. 15 But soon as vulgar Hands thy Beauty soil, Tile 
Moth shall batten on the silent Spoil. 1805 Scott Last 
Minstrel v. xx, Foul treason’s stain, Since he bore arms, 
ne'er soil'd his coat. 

o. To treat by smearing’. 

1843 Holtzapffel Turning I. 445 Lead works are first 
smeared or soiled around the intended joints, with a mixture 
of size and lamp-black, called soil. 

3 . fig. To sully or tarnish ; to biing disgrace or 
discredit upon (a person or thing). 

1593 Shaks. Rich. II, iv. i. 23 Either I must, or haue 
mine honor soyl'd With th' Attaindor of his sland’rous 
Lippes. 1596 Sir T. More (Malone Soc.) 1220 The good 
Emperour . . will not soyle his honor with the theft of 
Englishe spoyle. 1602 Marston Ant. ft Mel. v. Wks. 1856 
I. 64, 1 am come To soyle thy house with an eternall blot. 
1678 Marvell Carr. Wks. (Grosart) II. 604 Angel hath so 
soiled you by representing some very late treating, .that it 
will be difficult to wash off those suggestions. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. 1. iv. iv, Black falsehood has ineffaceably soiled 
her name. 1891 Spectator 29 Aug., Subjects that have 
been much soiled and confused by the host of impostors. 

+ b. To charge (a person) falsely with some- 
thing ; to asperse. Obs . —1 

164a R. Carpenter Experience 1, xviii 122 They brought 
in the arme of a dead man, with intention to soyle him with 
murther and sorcerie. 

4 . intr. To become dirty or stained j to take on 
a stain or tarnish. 

1530 Palsgr. 724/2, 1 love to weare satten of Bruges, but 
it wyll soyle auone. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 35 
To lifte the Gentlewomens roabes from the giounde, for 
soyling in the duste. 1882 Imperial Diet. IV. 127/2 Silver 
soils sooner than gold. 

II. 5 . intr. and + refi. Of a wild boar or deer : 
To roll or wallow in mud or water. 

«4io Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) ii, penne he will 
go into ]pe stanke and shalle soile hym [>ei. Ibid, v, Whan 
men hunteth J>e boore, communlich pci go to Jie soyle 
and soileth hem in |ie drytte. X570 Levins Manip. 214 To 
soyle as a sowe, Into volutare. 1884 Jefferits Red Deer 
vi. 102 A stag generally di inks beftn e entei ing the cover, and 
afterwards 1 soils ', that is, lies down and rolls in the water. 

6. Of a hunted stag: To take to water or 
marshy ground; f to swim down . 

c 1410 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) ii, Somtyme he 
shall soyle downe with )?e water fialfe a myle or more or 
he come to londe. c X470 Hors, Shepe <5- G. (Roxb.) 29 
Assone as he [a hart] taketh the Riuer, he suletb. a 1700 
B. E. Diet. Cant, Crew, Soyl, when any Deer is hard 
Hunted, and betakes himself to Swimming in any River. 
1847 Marrvat Childr. N. Forest viii, The stag made for a 
swampy ground . .and stood at bay, . ‘ He has soiled,’ said 
Edward. 1906 Westm. Gaz 4 Oct. 4/3 The pack streamed 
away . , to Chalk Water, where the stag soiled. 

III. f 7 . To cohabit with. (Cf. Soil 5.) Obs. 
i7*a Steele Conscious Lovers iv. ii, Such a Husband 

soils with his Wife for a Month perhaps— then Good b'w’y’ 
Madam— the Show’s over. 

tSoil, 0.2 Obs. Forms: 4-7 soyle, 5-6 soylle, 
6 soyl ; 4-7 soile, 4-5 soill, 6 soil, Sc. soilje. 


[ad. OF. soille pres. subj. or soil pres. ind. of 
soldre, soudre L. solvire to release, loosen : see 
Assoil 

1 . trans. To absolve (a peison) from sin, etc. ; 
= Assoil v. i . 

a X300 Cursor M. 29379 pe man hat has (jam for to yeme 
Mai soill ham and hau mendes deme. 713,. Incestuous 
Daughter 127 in Herrig Archiv LXXIX. 422 f>e prest 
soylyd hyme of his synnys. X3.. K. Alt's. 7926 (VV.), So 
God me soile, Thou schalt have Calabre and Poyle. c 1400 
Ploughman's T. in Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 333 Of the bishop 
be hath powere To soile men or els they been lore. 1530 
Palsgr. 724/2, 1 soyle from synne, je assouls. 

2 . To set free of, release irom, an obligation, 
etc. Cf. Assoil v. 3. 

1382 Wyclif i Macc. x. 33 Eche soule.. Y leue wilfully 
with out money; that alle be soiled of hei tiibutis. 1402 J. 
Upland 427 in Skeat's Chaucer VII. 203 Whan ye han 
assoiled me that I have said, ..I shall soill thee of thyne 
order, and save thee to heven ! 

3 . To resolve, clear up, expound, or explain ; 
to answer (a question). 

1382 Wyclif Judges xiv. 12 Y shal purpose to 30W a 
dowtous word, the which if ge soylen to me [etc.]. 1491 
Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 1. xciii. 127 b/2 Thy 
questyons ben lyghte to soylle, and lyglite to be answerde. 
1533 Belienden Livy in. xvni. (S.T.S.) II. 2* To soille 
this queslioun ane law was promulgate in comites centuiiat. 
1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 3og, I have not learned to soyle 
no riedles. 1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost. 77 Now a few 
questions I must soyle, and then I wil proceede to your holy 
genre. x6xx Cotgr., Souldre, to. .cleere, or soile, a doubt. 

4 . To refute (an argument or objection); to over- 
come by argument; =• Assoil 0. 7. 

c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 432 Herby Aristotle soyli)> 
an argument, bi whiche it my3te seme to foils hat kynde 
failih to man. 153a More Confut. Tindale Wks. 660/1 It 
is impossible., for Tyndall, to soyle the reason and auoyde 
it. 1567 Jewel Def. Apol. iv. i. 359 To avouche and proue 
the Trulhe: After that to soile the obiections brought 
againste the Truthe. 

tSoil, z /.3 Obs. Also 6-7 soyle, 7 soile, 
soyl. [f. Soil sbfi 9.] trans. To supply or treat 
(land) with dung or other fertilizing matter ; to 
manure. 

1593 Norden Spec, Brit., M'sex (J- Herts, n. 18 About 
the towne is a kinde of chalke, . .a stonie Marie, more fit to 
make lime then to soyle the grounde. x6io Folkingham 
Art Surv. j. x. 24 Brittle and fickle Mould.. is best soyled 
with well rotted horse-dung. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's 
Trav. xxxi. 123 The distribution of this goodly commodity 
. . to manure their ground, which soyled with it, bears thiee 
crops in one year. 2692 South Serm. (1697) I. 395 Just as 
they Soyl their Ground, not that they love the Dirt, but 
that they expect a Crop. 

Soil (soil), 0.4 [? f. Soil sbfi 8 .] 

1 . trans. To feed (horses, cattle, etc.) on fresh- 
cut green fodder, originally for tire purpose of 
purging ; + to feed up or fatten (fowls). 

1 60s [see Soiled ppl. a. 3 ]. 1611 Beaum. & Fl. Philaster 
v. iii, l’le. .send you Brawn and Bacon, and soil you every 
long vacation a brace of foremen, that at Michaelmas shall 
come up fat and kicking. 1715 Loud. Gaz. No. 5325/1 
He designs, .to stay about three Weeks at Perez. . , to Soil 
his Cavalry according to the Customs of the Talks. 1736 
Pegge Keniidsms (E.D.S.) s.v., To soil horses, is to scour 
or purge ’em, by giving ’em green meat, as tares, green 
clovei, and the like. 1776 A. Young Tour Ini. ( 1780) I. 
f72 A few sow clover, which increases, to mow for soiling 
their cows. x8is Sir J. Sinclair Sysi. Hush. Siot. 1. 352 
Milch cows give more milk when soiled than when pastured. 
18^0 Penny Cycl. XXII. 192/2 The great advantage of 
soiling cattle is the increase of manure of the best quality, 
which is thereby produced. 1868 N. # Q. 4th Ser. II. 308/2 
To soil a hoise with clover or vetches. 

2 . With off\ To employ, make use of, as fodder 
for soiling cattle, etc. ? Obs.. 

1778 [W. H. Marshall] Minutes Agric., Observ. 30 This 
part was soiled-off or plowed-in. 1789 Trans. Soc. Arts I. 
155 Vetches, which were soiled, or fed off, with sheep. 

Soil, 0. 5 [f. Soil sbl 7.] trans. To earth up. 

1844 fml. R. Agric. Soc. V. 1. 92, I soiled the drills up 
again. 

Soil, obs. var. Sile ». 2 

+ SoiTage. Obs. Also 6-7 soylage. [f. Soil 
sb. 3 or 0.1 + -AGE.] 

1 . ?A charge or toll for depositing filth or refuse. 

1593 Norden Spec. Brit, Cornw. (1728) 98 Salt-ashe,..a 

pretye market towne. . . It bath anchorage and soylage of all 
straunger ships, and the profit of a passage betwene it and 
Deuon. [Hence in later topogiaphical woiks.] 

2 . Rubbish, dirt, filth ; manure. 

1598 Stow Surv iii. (1603) 14 Casting of soylage into the 
streame. 1631 Weever Anc. Funeral Mon. 379 Mooiish 
ground ; in snort space raised, by soilage of the Citie vpon 
them. 1658 ti. P oita's Nat. Magic in. xiv. 93 Apply the 
Pomegianate-tree roots with this kind of soilage or dung- 
ing, 1739 ‘ R. Bull ’ tr. Dedekindus' Grobianus 49 Your 
proper Steps_ from Miie obscene defend ; And leave the 
Dirt and Soilage to your Friend. 1758 Binnell Descr, 
Thames s66 Where the common Rakets of the City use to 
repose and lay all their Soilage. 

Soil- dish., variant of Sile-dish, strainer. 

1796 Hull Advertiser 24 Sept. 4/3 When the curd is 
come . take it out with a soil-dish altogether. 

Soile (soil). Cornish dial. Also 7-9 soil, 7-8 
soyle, 9 soyl. [? An irregular local variation of 
1 Seal r< 5 .l] The common seal. 

I 1602 Carew Cornw. t. 34 b, The Seale or Soyle, is in 
I making and growth, not vnlike a Pigge, vgly faced, and 
] footed like a Moldwarp, 1672 Josselyn New Eng. Rarities 
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34 The Soile or Sea Ca]f, a Creature that brings forth her 
young ones upon dry land. 1674 Ray Coll. Words, Fishes 
107 On the Rocks near the Lands end they often find the 
Phocas (which they call Soils) sleeping. Ibid,, They dis- 
tinguish between Soils and Sieles : the Siele they affirm to 
be a Fish.. much less then the soile, and not taken upon 
our Coasts. 1758 Borlase Nat. Hist. Cormu. 284 Among 
the quadruped reptiles we may reckon the seal or sea-calf, 
vulgarly called in Cornwall the Soyle. a 1863 Tregellas 
Cornish Tales (1868) 61 Haling the soils up from the say. 
1880 W. Cornwall Gloss. 53/1. 

Soile, obs. Sc. form of Sole sb . 1 
Soiled (soild),^)/. a. x Forms: 3 suiled, 6-7 
aoyled, 7 soild, 6- soiled, [f. Soil zi. 1 ] De- 
filed ; stained, dirtied. Also fig. 

a 122$ Ana-. R. 158 Ich am a man mid suilede lippen, 
1530 Palsgr. 32 4/2 Soyled, ord. 1588 Kyd Househ. Phil. 
Wks. (1901) 272 In the Kitchin, or other soyled places which 
mayspoileorrayher garments. 1590 Spenser F.Q. ii.i.41 
Vpon the soiled gras The dead corse of an armed knight was 
spied. 1671 Milton Samson 123 In slavish habit, ill-fitted 
weeds O're worn and soild. 1693 Drydew, etc. Juvenal 
xv. (1697) 373 One.. Licks the soil’d Earth,. .While reeking 
with a mangled Ombite’s Blood. 1815 J. Smith Panorama 
Sci. <$• Art II. 425 It may be conveniently used for whiten- 
ing soiled books and prints. 1883 Thomas Mod. Housewife 
22 That cracked mirror, spoiled carpet, and soiled sofa. 

Comb. 1905 M. Barnes-Grundy Vcicill. Hazel 59 A soiled- 
looking man turned the corner of the lane. 

Soiled, ppl. a . 2 rare. [f. Soil vA] Fed with 
fresh-cut green fodder. 

1605 Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 124 The Fitchew, nor the soyled 
Horse goes too’t with a more riotous appetite. i8xx 
Monthly Mag. XXXIV. 393/1 The condition of the soiled 
cattle and milch cows, surprized even those most convinced 
of the advantage of the system. 

Soiled, a. [f. Soil jA 1 ] Having a particular 
or specified kind of soil. 

0x645 Howell Lett. I, n. xv. (1655) 89 The Province.. is 
far greater, moie populous, better soyld, and more stor’d 
with Gentry. 1799 [A. Young] Agric. Line. 9 This sinks 
again into another part of the various soiled vale to the 
Wolds, 1813 M. Birkbeck Journ. thro' France 68 A 
surface, .as fruitful as a well-soiled plain. 

Soiler : see Free-soiler. 

Soilie, variant of Sc. Solyie Obs. 

Soil'iness. rare. [f. Soily a. 1] The state or 
condition of being soiled ; soiled, or dirty matter. 

a 1626 Bacon Physiol. Rem. in Bacouiana (1679) 98 To 
make proof of the Incorporation of Silver and Tin,.. and 
to observe,, whether it yield no soiliness more than Silver? 
*630 Fuller Pisgah n. iv. iv. 70 Whether the Priests., 
made use thereof [re. a laver] to discover all soiliness in 
them before they washed. 

f Soiling, sb. Obs.~° [app. for siling, f. SlLE 
vA 2.] (See quot.) 

1373-80 Baret A Iv., A Soiling, a gi eat opening, or gaping 
of the earth, as it were a deepnesse without bottome. 

Soiling (sorlirj), vbl. sbA [f. Soil vf\ 

1 . The action of making or becoming dirty, 
tarnished, or stained. Also fig. 

1380 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Salissure, fouling, 
soyling. x6xa Brinsley Lud. Lit. iv. (1627) 29 To keepe 
their bookes from soyling, or marring under their hands. 
1633-36 Cowley Davideis 1. 871 Thus Souls live cleanly, 
and no Soiling fear. 1643 Milton Divorce 11. xix, Which 
..is rather a soiling then a fulfilling of mariage-rites. 1809 
Naval Chron . XXII. 277 To remove any soiling it might 
have received. 1892 Photogr. Ann. II. 530 Thus avoiding 
soiling of the glass. 

2 . spec, (See Soil vA 5 and 6.) Also attrib. 

1349 Coverdale, etc. Erastn. Par. a Peter II. 19 The 

sowe hath washed . . in vayne, if she by and by after she is 
washen, returne to the soylinges that she had gone from. 

1836 ‘Stonehenge* Bnt. Rur. Sports 82/2 The deer's 
haunt is called his lair; . where he rolls, his soiling-pool. 
1884 Jefferies Red Deer vi. 102 They have their regular 
1 soiling-pits ' — watery places or shallow ponds. X899 W v$tm. 
Gnz. 18 Aug. 3/1 ‘Soiling,* or taking water, less frequently 
results in throwing hounds off the scent, 
t Soiling, vbl. sb . 2 Obs. [f. Soil ». 2 ] 

1 . Assoilment, absolution. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 29333 Gain cursing gode all es be-warr, 
And if J>ou wat pou ert hair-in His soilling seke wit-vten 
bliti. c 1380 Wyclif Whs. (1880) 481 Whanne Jjer soyling 
& ]>er bynding acordide wih god in heuene. c 1400 Apol. 
Loll, 67 peifor he causis are to be peysid, and pan power 
of bynding and soiling is to be vsid. 1329 More Suppl. 
Souls Wks. 290 Blessing and cursing, cytmg, suspending 
and soyling. 

2 . Solution, explanation, answering. 

CX380 Wyclif Sel. Whs. I. 386 Panne he putte in dede 
soilyng of his questioun. 1388 — Dan. iv. 3 Thei schulden 
schewe to me the soilyng of the dreem. 0x300 Three 
Priests Peblis in Pinkerton Sc. Poems (1792) I. xx Desyrand 
for to wit the solyeing Of this questioun, this probleame, 
and this dout C1530 L. Cox Rhet. (1899) 64 Confutaciou 
is the soilynge of suche argumentes as maye be induced 
agaynste our purpose. 1348 Geste Priv, Masse 113 The 
soylyng of these two last recited scryptures. 

Soiling, vbl. sb . 2 ? Obs. [f. Soil z>. 3 ] 

1 . The action of treating land with manure or 
compost; manuring, dunging. 

x6o7Norden Suru. Dial. m. 112 Any Tin-mines,.. Marie, 
or Chalke-pits, slimie or moorish earth, fit for soyling of 
land. 1663 Voy.E. India 362 Which .doth so enrich their 
Land, which they never force.. by Soyling of it. 1696 J. 
Cary Ess. Coyn 28 Well manured Lands, whose plentiful 
Crops do soon repay the Charge of Soiling laid out on them. 

2 . Manure ; droppings of animals. 

x6xo Folkjngham Art Sure. 1. x. 26 Plinie reports that 
Ashes are in such request for soylings neere vnto Po, that 
they burne their Horse-dung to make them. *6*6 Bacon 
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Natural Hist. §666 That Powdring [sc. dust], when a 
Shower commeth, maketh a kinde of Soyling to the Tree. 
1789 Trans. Soc. Arts 1 . 148 All of these, together with the 
subsequent soilings of the sheep, left the land in admirable 
condition. 

Soiling, vbl. sbA [f. Soil vA] 

L The action or practice of feeding horses, cows, 
etc., on fresh-cut green fodder, originally in order 
to cause purgation. 

1607 Tops ell Fourf. Beasts 330 For this purgation is 
most necessary for Horsses, which is called soyling, and 
ought to continue ten daies together, without any other 
meat. 1770 Pennant Brit. Zool. IV. 48 They [sc. Persian 
horses] are fed with chopped straw,, .and instead of soiling, 
are fed with new-eared or green barley. 1799 Washington 
Writ. (1893) XIV. 225 For spring, summer, and autumn, 
it is expected, that soiling of them on green food.. will 
enable them to perform their work. 183* Scoreby Farm Rep. 
27 in Husb. (L. U. K.) Ill, By the practice of soiling, an 
arable, farm may be made to support as much live stock as 
a grazing one. 1893 Times xi July 4/1 Oats put in [among 
rye] promptly would give food for soiling or cutting in the 
autumn. 

attrib. 1840 Penny Cycl. XXII. 193/1 Those countries 
where the soiling system is most universally adopted. 

2 . dial. (See quot.) 

/1182s Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Soiling, the last fattening 
food given to fowls when they are taken up from the stack 
or barn-door, and cooped for a few days. 

Soi'Hng, vbl. sbA [f. Soil jA 1 ] The action of 
covering with soil. Also techn. (quot. 1876). 

1794 Wedge View Agric, Cheshire 21 Soiling with the 
plough is thus performed:.. the ground .is split, or turned 
both ways upon the young plants. 1876 Encycl. Brit.. IV. 
280/2 A thin layer of ashes . . is spread over the surface [of 
the hardened malm in brick-making] (this process being 
technically called soiling). 

Soiling (soi*liq), ppl. a. 1 [f. Soil o.i] That 
stains or soils; polluting, defiling. 

x8xa Cary Dante, Pnrg. xxx. 52 To save My undew'd 
cheeks from blurof soiling tears. 1820 Clare Poems Rural 
Life (ed. 3J 120 From soiling dew the butter-cup Shuts his 
golden jewels up. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Dcr. lxvii, Dread- 
ing the soiling inferences of his mind. 

t Soiling, ppl. a A Obs.— 1 [f. Soil Of the 
nature of a refutation ; confuting. 

CX449 Pecock Repr. n. xviii. ass To make a cleer soiling 
answere to the xiij° argument. 

Soill, obs. Sc. variant of Sole vA 
+ Soillart. Obs.— 1 [f. Soil z».i] A name given 
to the hare. 

13.. MS. Digby 86 fob 168 b. He shal saien on oreisoun 
In be worshipe of ]>e haie.., pe go-bi-dich, >e soillart. 

Soilie, obs. Sc. form, of Sole sbA 
Soilless (sorties), a . 1 [f. Soil jA 1 } Destitute 
or devoid of soil or mould. 

1828-32 in Webster (citing Bigsby). 1833 Jml. R. Agric, 
Soc. XIV. 1. 19 The steep, rugged, and nearly soilless 
sides and crags of the limestone. 1863 SrRATT Crete I. 20 
A bared and almost soilless part of the mountain-face. 

Soi'lless, a. 2 [f. Soil jA 3 ] Free from soil or 
stain. 

1868 Geo. Eliot Spanish Gypsy i.6x As innocent as open- 
ing flowers, . .soilless, beautiful, 
f Soidness, var. of (or error for) Soiliness. 
a 1626 Bacon Physiol. Rem. in Baconiana (1679) 95 It 
will be sweeter and cleaner than Brass alone, which yieldeth 
a smell or soilness. 

Soil-pipe : see Soil sb. 1 10 and Soil jA 3 9. 

+ Soilth. Obs.- 1 [f. Soil 0.1 + -th 1 .] An act 
or instance of soiling or staining. 

1381 Mulcaster Posit, xl. (1887) 225 At home spoiles, 
soilthes, twentie things, are nothing in the parentes . . eye. 

Soilure (soH'iui). Also 4, 7 soy-lure. [a. OF. 
soilleure (mod.F. souillure ), f. soillier Soil vf] 

The currency of the word in the 19th cent, is prob. alto- 
gether due to the instance in Shakspere. 

1 . Soiling, sullying, staining. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8301 pe bodies bti gaderede & 
vorbamde hom echon, . .so bat hii were Wijioute soylure in 
qlannesse al out maisters pere. 1839 Tennyson Elaine 7 
Elaine.. Guarded the sacred shield ., Then fearing rust or 
soilure fashion'd for it A case of silk. 1893 J. K, Ingram 
De Imitatione Pref. p. viii, The writing has .. suffered from 
friction or soilure. 

Tb. fig. (Common in recent literary use.) 

1606 Shaks. TV, ty Cr. iv. i. 56 He merits well to haueher, 
that doth seeke her, Not making any scruple of her soylure, 
With such a hell of paine. X873 Alice Cary Last Poems 
114 Soilure of sin .. Cannot harm thy hand, so pure. x888 
G. Gissing Life’s Morning I. iii. no With minds disengaged 
fiom anxiety of casual soilure. 1890 W, Watson Poems 
(1906) I. 29 From soilure of ignoble touch Too grandly free. 

2 . A stain, blot, or blemish. 

1829 Landor hnag. Conv. Wks. 1846 II. 233 He did not 
conduct him amid flowers and herbage, where a fail would 
have only been a soilure to our frail human nature. . 1893 
Zangwill The Master in. viii, Why had people besmirched 
the Cieation with soilures of cynicism. 

Soily (soi’li), aA Also 6 soilly, 7 soy lie. [f. 
Soil so .3 or vA] 
f 1 . Apt to soil or stain. Obs. 

1573 Laneham Lett. (1871) 40 A substauns . .nether so . . 
brittl to manure az stone, nor yet so soily in vse. Ibid. 50 
Fayr alleyz..with sand, not light or to soft, or soilly by 
dust, but. .pleasaunt too walk on. x6og Willet Hexapla 
in Gen. 213 The goodly outward rine or skinne onely doeth 
keepe in the filthie soylie embers. 

2 . Of the nature or character of soil or tarnish. 
1631 Fuller Joseph's Coat, DayitPs Sin xxxii, So spots 
of smne (hq writer's soule did staine, Whose soylie tincture 


did therein remaine. Ibid., David's Repentance iv, I desire 
His soylie sinnes with deluges to scouie. 

3 . Soiled, stained, dirty. 

X63X W, B. Touchstone Gold <J- Silver Wares 36 When 
your Touch-stone is. .foul or soily, it may he taken off, by 
wetting it. 1748 Richardson Clarissa VI. 151 Methinks 
..you are a little soily, to what we have seen you. 1771 
T. Hull Sir W, Harrington (1797) III. 214 White sprigg'd 
muslin,.. now so soily, and hung in such a manner,.. as 
made her indeed a stiange figure. 1890 Pall Mall G. 13 
Feb. 2/1 A. case.. in which are packed., three or four damp, 
hot, and soily figures. 

Soily, o. 2 Also 8 soiley. [f. Soil jA 1 ] Of 
the nature of soil; like that of soil or mould. 

1747 Hooson Miner’s Did. Q3, Veins Stuck into this 
Racnill..in a confused manner, being throne into Joy nts, 
but they are Soiley. 1878 Scribners Mag. XVI. 684/a 
Away they went, mare and man,.. with a decided soily 
aroma following them. 

Soilyie, variant of Sc. Sulyie Obs. 
t Soind, obs. variant of Sohynd. 

1774 G. Gifford in Low Orkney (1879) *43 Property trans- 
mitted by a Deed called a Soind bill. Ibid. 144 The dlsponer 
delivered the Soind bill to the purchaser. 

Soiour, obs. f. Soldier. Soiour(e, Soiowryn, 
varr. Sojour sb. and v. Obs. 

Soir, obs. Sc. f. Soar v.. Sore a. and adv. 

II Soiree (swan?), sb. [F. soirie evening, even- 
ing party, f. soir evening L. serum late hour, 
neut. of slrus late.] An evening party, gathering, 
or social meeting. (See also Swarby.) 

1820 Lady Granville Lett. (1694) 1 . 190, I had a soirde 
last night. 1836 in Col. Hawker Diary (1 893) II. 107 We had 
a regular meiry soirde on board, and did not leave till past 
nine. *856 Mrs. Browning A nr. Leigh in. 391 For exhibi- 
tion in my drawing-rooms On zoologic soirdes. 1892 Photogr. 
Ann. 11 621 Friends’ Photographic Society. ..A soirte is 
held each winter. 

Hence Soirde v. trans., to entertain at an even- 
ing party or parties. Also Soixdean a., Soirdety 
(nonce-words'). 

1826 Lady Granville Lett. (1894) I. 397 It has been hard 
woik to dine and soirde all the people. 1834 Jekyll Carr. 
(1894) 328 This bustle and the eternity of parliamentary 
sittings keep London in a state of interest and soirdety. 
1833 Jerdan Autobiogr. IV. 71 To be in readiness for the 
reception of the soirdean guests. 

Soirn, Soit, obs. Sc. ff. Sorn v., Suit sb. 

|| Soixantine. rare” 1 , [ad, F. soixantaine , 
f. soixante sixty.] A period of sixty days. 

1722 De Foe Hist. Plague (1756) 235 Then a body may 
be capable to continue infected . . not a Quarantine of Days 
only, but a Soixantine, not only 40 Days but 60 Days ot 
longer. 

J Soize, dial, form of Size sbA 
Sojar, obs. Sc. variant of Soldier sb, 

Sojer, dial, or colloq. form of Soldier sb. and v. 
Sojett, variant of Suget (subject) Obs. 

+ Sojour, sb. Obs. Also 4 soiur, 4-5 soiour(e ; 

5 surioure. [a. OF. sojur, sujtir, etc. (later sejor, 
sejour , naod.F. sijour Sejottr), shortened form of 
sujum Sojourn- jA] Sojourn. 

13. . SirBeues 3435 panne anon, wi]> oute soiur, A wente 
to pat emperor. 1338 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 274 pe 
Scottis pat were witKinne. ,pe Baliol suld pam Wynne out 
of )>at soioure. CX37S Sc. Leg. Saints xxix. ( Placidas ) 721 
In pe sammyne toure, quhare his wif mad suiioure. <7x400 
Rom Rose 4282 The which is shette there in the tour, 
Fulle longe to holde there sojour. c X430 Lydg. Min. Poems 
(Percy Soc.) 246 Skarsly thre monethys he holdith beer 
sojour. c 1430 Merlin xxii. 398 The kynge Ban and the 
kynge Bohors were nothinge at soiour. 
t Sojour, v. Obs. Also 4 soioure, -en, 5 
soi(o)wryn. [ad. OF. sojur-, shortened stem of 
sojumer Sojourn ».] intr. To sojourn. 

C1330 Arth. Sf Merl. 7269 (KOlbing), Lete we hem here 
soiouringe & speke of pe oper kinge. c 1380 Wyclif Whs. 
(1880) 129 But lordis, & ladies namely, schullen soiouren 
amongis hem many 3eris. <*1400 R. Brunne' s Chron, Wace 
(Rolls) 4x83 (Petyt MS.), Long ne wald he soioure ne rest. 
1393 Bilson Govt, Christ's Ch. 7 Isaac and Jacob sojoured 
as strangers and peregrines in the land of Canaan. 

f Sojour ant. Obs.—° =Sojournant. 

1499 Promp. Parv. (Pynson) P ij b, Soioraunt. 

Sojourn (S 27 --, s/r-, sou *da;am),jA Forms: a. 3 
surgerun, suriurn, 3-4 suriuren. j 8 . 48oiorn(e, 
4, 7 Boioum(e, 5 soiurae, sojorne, 7- sojourn. 
7. Sc. 5 su(d)iorne, 6 su(d)georne. [a. OF. 
surjum, sujum, sojom, etc. (=It. soggiomo, P g. 
and obs. Sp. sojorno ), vbl. sb. from surjumer, etc. : 
see Sojourn v. 

The stressing sojoifm occasionally appears in poetry.] 

1 . A temporary stay at a place. 
a. c X250 Gen. 4 Ex. 2696 Doj was him ?at surgerun ful 
loff. Ibid. 3308 He maden siSen, fro elim, Mani suriuren 
in Se desert sin. 

8. X3.. Guy Warm. (A.) 2770 Anon after pe tende day Of 
her soiourn . . Gij is to >e douke y-go. 1373 Barbour Bruce 
vii. 383 That he to Carleill than vald ga, And a quhill tbar- 
in soiorn ma. <7x4x0 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xii, 
In longe soiourne pei leseth her clees and hir feet. 1439 
Rolls ofParlt. V. 363/1 The seid Prince shuld be in sojorne 
with the Kyng. 1603 Shaks. Lear l i. 48 The Princes, 
France & Burgundy,. .Long in our Court naue made their 
amorous soiourne. i6yx M ilton P. if. hi. 23s Scarce view’d 
the Gallilean Towns, And once a year Jerusalem, few days 
Short sojourn. 18x4 Wordsw. Laodamia 78 Meekly mourn 
When I depart, for brief is my sojourn. 1839 Thirlwall 
Greece VI. Iii. 276 Here.. he made a sojourn of sixty days. 
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1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. {1877) I. 215 The Normans 
were tired of Lewis's prolonged sojourn. 
fig. 1804 H. K. White in Rem. (1825) 270 Your fttend, 
and fellow-traveller in the Teal ful sojourn of life. 

V* *373 Barbour Bruce xx. 356 A weill giet sudiorne thair 
he mad. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saint* 1 . {Kutkei ine) 4 He. .to pe 
cite was cumyne, . . & suiorne mad. 1328 Lyndesay Drone 
359 In tyll ane volt, abone that place of paine, Vnto the 
quhilk, but sudgeorne, we ascendit. 

+ b. A delay; a digression. Obs. 
c 1330 Arth. £ Merl. 6077 (KiSlbing), Lete we now be j>is 
soiourne & speke we of Oriens wroj). *508 Dunbar Tua 
Manit linemen 176 _ Wes neuer sugeorne wer [=worse] set 
na on that snaill tyrit. 

2 . A place of temporary stay. Also fig. 
c 1350 Will. Paleme 3155 He. .waste]? al my londes, saue 
onliche in J>is cite wheie soiourne wot i neuer. 011400 
Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxviii. 23 Heil soiourne pat 
Godus sone to sent. 14*3 Jas. I ICingis Q. cxiii, Theie as 
hir duelling is and hir soiui ne. 1667 Milton P. L. in. 15 
Thee I re-visit now. . , Escap't the Stygian Pool, though long 
detain’d In that obscure sojourn, 1768 Beattie Minsti , 1. 
xxvi, Let those deplore their doom, Whose hope still gioveh 
in this dark sojourn. 181a Southey Kehama xxii. iv, This 
gloomy bourne, The diead sojourn Of Guilt and twin-born 
Punishment and Woe. 1838 Rawlinson tr. Herodotus n. 
cxxxiii. II. 210 Visiting all the places that he had heard 
were agreeable sojourns. 

Sojourn (s®*-, sp’-, sou dgazn), v. Forms: a. 3 
sorioumi, 6 sourgorne. / 3 . 3-4 soiorni, 4-6 soi-, 
sojorne (6 -eome), sui-, sujoxn(e ; 3 soiouxny, 
3-7 soi-, sojourne (5 souj-), 4-5 soiurne, 4- 
sojourn. 7. 4 suggeorne, 5 -eoume, 5-6 so- 
geourn(e ; 5 suggourne, sugiorne ; 4 sugerne, 
6suggerne. S. 5-6 sudiorn(e, 6 sudjourne, 
sudgeorne; 5-6 sudgern(e. [ad. OF. surjurncr, 
sorjorner, and sujurner, sojorner, ■ journer (also 
sejoi ner, -journer , moJ.F. s journer) in the same 
sense. The forms in su-, so-, like It. soggiornare, 
represent a pop. L. *subdiurnare (cf. med.L. sub- 
jornare , subjurnare ), f. dittrmtm daily, day ; those 
in sitr-, sor- either represent a form with super- 
(cf. med.L. superdiurnare ) or have been assimil- 
ated to other words with this prefix.] 

1 . intr. To make a temporary stay in a place ; 
to remain or reside for a time. 

a. c 1290 S'. Eng. Leg 1 . 147 To ]>e grete Abbeie to poun- 
tenie forto soriourni >ere, he sende bis hob Man. 1513 
Fab van Chron. vi. cciv. (1811) 214 Whanne kynge Ed- 
munde hadde a season sourgoyned [rib] at London, he than 
made towaide the Danys. 

A c 1290 i\ Eng. Leg. 1 . 1x4 pe king wende in-to Norman- 
die for-to soiomi b ere - a *3°° Cursor M. 3771 Sco send 
him son in-til aran,..par-to suiorn for hir sake. C1340 
Hampole Pr. Consc. 1374 For als gestes we here soiourne 
Awhile, til we sal hethen touine. <71430 Lydg. Min. Poems 
(Percy Soc.) 156 Whan watry Phebus had his purpoos take 
For a sesoun to sojourne in Aquarye. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur iv. xix. 143 They soiourned there a vij nyghte. 
x 555 Eden Decades (Arb ) 133 Valladoleto wheLe we nowe 
suiorne. 1382 Stanyhurst AEneis ill. (Arb.) 81 There we 
dyd al soiourne two dayes. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. 
T. iii. 20X All the Papists which inhabited, or sojourned 
within the said limits. 1732 Lediard Sethos II. vn. X22 He 
desir'd leave to sojourn a month. 1781 Cowper Conversat. 
530 The night, they said, is near, We must not now be 
parted, sojourn here. 1834 Lytton Pompeii 1. ii, Seveial 
months ago I was sojourning at Neapolis. 1865 Trollope 
Belton Est. xiv, He was sojourning at an hotel in Bond 
Street. 

refi. 1338 R. Brvnne Chron. (1810) 3 The Englis kynges 
turned, Jrei mot do nomore, Bot soiorned bam a while in 
rest at Bangore. 

y. c 1323 Orfeo 47 Orpheo sugeineth in Cras9ens, That is 
a cyte of nobfe defens, c 1400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) xxx. 136 
fare he suggeournes when him list, c 1440 Generydes 572 
Lenger ther he thought not to sogeouine. 1330 Haste ll 
Bk. Purgai. 11, xx. 4, 1 was in dyvers cytees . .Tonga tyme 
abydyng and suggernyng. 1333 Coverdale Ezek. xiv. 7 A 
Straunger, that sogeoumeth in Israel. 

S. 1375 Barbour Bruce xv 1.47 Thai sndioinyt thair dayis 
thie jn gret myrth and in rialte. 1470-83 Malory A rthur 
v. xu._ xBa He. .sudgerned there a tyme. *313 Douglas 
ASEneid xm. xi. 80 Indigites, quhilk is als mekifl to say As 
God induellar at thar sudiotuis ay. 
b. transf. or fig. of things. 
c 1368 Chaucer A.B.C. 160 Vn-to fat court J>ou me 
aiourne, .. per as bat merci euere shal soiourne. 13B7 
Turberv. Trag. Tales (1837 ) 26 Thus divers thoughts ala 
sojourne in his brest. 1393 Drayton Eel. vi. 13 Miith is fairs 
away, Nor may it soiourne with sad discontent. 1796 Kir- 
wan Elem. Min. (ed. a) I. 206 Iron in its metallic state, 
sojourning with water always extricates inflammable air. 

+ 0. To be a lodger in. another’s house. Obs. 

1373 Tussur Hush. (1878) 19 Once charged with children, 
or likelie to bee, glue ouet to sudgerne, that thinkest to thee. 
+ 2 . To make stay ; to tarry, delay. Obs. 

*377 Langl. P. PI. B. xvn. 83 Whan I sey3 bis, I soiourned 
nou3te but shope me to renne. 1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 
1. 89, I wil no longer make digressioun, Nor in fables no 
more as now soiourne. c 1477 Caxton Jason 36 b, Hit 
behoueth no lenger to soiourne, for ye muste go or sende 
unto him with afle diligence. 1594 Dr. Fceustus in Thoms 
E. Eng. Prose Rom. (1858) III. 403 Because the matter 
was as strange as true I have sojoui ned a little too long in it. 
f 3 . trans. To lodge ; to rest or quarter (horses) ; 
to have as a lodger. Also transf. Obs. 

. * 39 ° Gower Con/. Ill 41 Whan thei weren thus so- 
joined,.. Nero. .The men let come in his presence. Ibid. 
94 And ek it li. e. rain] may be so sojorned In sondri 
places up alofte,That into hail ittornethofte. lanooMorte 
Arth, 133 For-thi salle thowlenge here,.. This seuenyghte 
in solace, to suggourne jour horses. 1424 Sc, Acts, Jas. I 


(1814) II. 4/1 pe kyng foibiddis bat ony cumpanyts. . thig or 
soiorne hors.. on kirkmen. *631 Archdeaconry of Essex 
Minute-bk. fol. 199 b, Enterteyninge and soiourninge in his 
howse . . afellowe verie negligent in cominge to divine service. 
1690 Wood Life 30 April, [They] are sojoui ned thereby one 
Thomson for iar. a week each, 
f 4 :. intr. To travel, journey. Obs.— 1 
1608 Sir J. Harrington in Nugee A nt. (1804) 1 . 381 , 1 did 
once relate to youi Highnesse after what soite his tacklinge 
was, wherewithe he did sojourn from my house at the Bathe 
to Greenwiche Palace. 

Hence Sojourning ppl. a. 

1645 J, Bond Occasus Occid. 19 Sarah, .the Patriarchesse, 
who willingly followed her sojourning husband up and 
downe in strange Countries, a 1684 Leighton Comm, j 
P eter Wks. (1868) 50 It continues all the time of this 
sojourning life. 

t Sojournant, sb. and a. Obs. Forms: 5 
sojournaunt(e, -nante, soiur-, sojornaunt, 6 
sudjonrnente. [a. OF. sojournant , etc., pres, 
pple. of sojourner Sojourn v.] 

A. sb. A sojourner; a visitor or guest. 

c 1400 Plowman's Tale in Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 327 Alas 1 
the devill hath cleane hem blent, Soche one is Sathanas 
sojournaunt. 1477 Rolls of Pant. VI. 186/2 The abidets 
and sojouinantes of the same [town]. 1478 Paston Lett. 
III. 219 Your doughter of Sweynsthorpp ana hyr sojoinaunt 
E. Paston recomandyth hem to yow. 1336 in Lett Suppress. 
Monasteries (Camden) 140 The gentlemens children and 
sudjournentes that ther doo lif. 

B. adj. Sojourning; lesiding for a time. 

1439 in Dugdale Monasticon (1823) IV. 553/2 Admitte 
noone sojournauntes wymment with owte lycence of us. 
1546 Bale Eng. Votaries 1 63 The Chronycles all agie. that 
she was no nonne but a wenche soioinaunt in the nondtye. 

Sojourner (s®--, sp--, sdii*dgan:t3.i). Foims: 5 
sogorner, £-6 soiorner, 6-7 soiourner, 6- so- 
journer, 7 sojourno(u)r. [f. Sojourn®. + -hr 1 .] 

1 . One who sojourns ; a temporary resident. 

14.. Nom. in Wr.-Wulcker 689 Hie perhendinator, a so- 
gorner. 1483 Catli.Angl. 348/2 A soiorner, perhendinator. 
1535 Coverdale Lev. xxv. 40 As an hyi ed seruaunte and as 
a soiourner shal he be with the. 1539 Bible (Gi eat) 1 Chron. 
xxix. 15 We be but stiaungers befoie the, and sogeourners, 
as were all oure fatheis. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. To 
King §1 Queene Elizabeth was a soiouiner in the woild 
in respect of her vnmarried life. 1662 Act 14 Chas. II, c. xii. 
§ r A native Householder, Sojourner, Apprentice, or Ser- 
vant. 1736-7 tr. Key sleds Trav. (1760) III. 113 Whoe’er 
thou art, a native, foieigner, or sojourner. 1836 Lane Mod. 
Egypt. I. vi. 193, I replied that, being merely a sojourner 
in Egypt, I did not like.. to take a wife. 1870 R. Ander- 
son Missions Arner. Board III. 422 They were residents 
and not sojourners. 

transf, 1803 Med. Jml. IX. 157 The Scarlet Fever and 
Soie Throat, which has for some time been an unwelcome 
soiouiner in our neighbourhood. 

2. A guest or lodger ; a visitor. 

1608 Shaks. Per. iv. ii. 149 Repot t what a sojourner we 
have. 1623 Middleton Women beware Women 11. ii, 176 
We've no strangers, woman. None hut my sojourneis and 
I. 1660 Blount Boscobel 1. 25 Mr. John Huddleston (a 
sojourner at Mr. Thomas Whitgreaves). 

+ b. A boarder living in a bouse, school, or 
college, for the purpose of receiving instruction. 

ax 629 Hinde J. Brueu xxxvi. (1641) 1x4 [He] was very 
desirous to place them both as sojourners for a season in 
this gentlemans house, c 167a Wood Life (O. H. S.) I. 108 
Having, .obtained a comfortable estate by the great pains 
he took in pedagogie, and by the many sojournours that he 
alwaies kept in his house. *6gr — Ath. Oxon. I. 13 He 
[Grocyn] became a Sojoui nor in Exeter Coll. 1783 Genii. 
Mag. LV. 1. 13 From thence to Oxfoid, where he [F. 
Nicholls] was admitted a commoner (or sojourner) of Exeter 
College [in 1714]. 

+ Sojourness. Obs. rare. In 6 sojomesse. 
[f. as prec. + -ess 1.] A female sojourner. 

1587 Turberv. Trag. Tales (1837) 120 That through three 
months, this Ladie hath been sojornesse with me. 

t Sojourney, w. obs. rare. [Alteration of 
Sojourn »., after journey .] intr. To sojourn. 

1637 W. Rand tr. Gassendi's Life Peiresc n. 170 Both of 
us sojourneyed with him at that very time. 1674 Marsden 
in W, Wilson Hist. Dissent. Ch. (1808) II. 466 0 my soul, 
what a sojourneying state hath thy life been. 

Sojourning (so*-, s^--, sJn'dgamir)), vbl. sb. 
[f. Sojourn v. + -ing 1 .] 

1 . The action or fact of staying temporal ily in a 
place. 

C1290 .S', Eng. Leg. 1 . 151 pare he bi.lefde in soiourninge 
al pe 3wile ]>at he wolde. 1373 Barbour Bruce m. 386 He 
thocht he to Kyntyr wald ga, And swa lang soiowrnyng 
thar ma, Till wyntir weddir war away, c 1477 Caxton 
Jason 9 b, Peleus on the motne callid Jason and sayd that 
their long sojournyng displaisid him. 1328 Lyndesay Dreme 
470 This Iupiter, withouttin sudgeomyng, Passis throw all 
the twelf planetis,_full ewin, In jevis twelf. 1571 Golding 
Calvin on Ps. lxix. 35 Quiete continewance is matched 
ageinste soieorninge for a tyme. 1611 Bible Gen. xxvih. 4 
The lande wherein thou art a stranger [marg. of thy soiourn- 
ings]. 1701 Stanhope St. A ugustine's Medit. in. iv. 251 Let 
my present sojourning tend ever to thee. 

t b. A place of temporary stay. Obs.- 1 

13. . K. Ailis. 5209 (Laud MS.), pennes hij wenten wib- 
outen duellyng, And sou3tten better sotournyng. 

c. The time of temporary stay. 

*®** Bible Exod. xii, 40 Now the soiourning of the 
children of Israel, who dwelt in Egypt, was foure hundred 
and thirne yeeres. 1782 V. Knox Ess. cxliv. (1819) III. 131 
Unfortunate boy [Chatterton] ! poorly wast thou accommo- 
dated during thy short sojourning among us. 1823 Horne 
Introd, Script, (-ed. 5) III. 11. i. go During the sojourning of 
the Israelites in the wilderness, Moses established [etc.]. 


f 2 . Delay, respite. Obs. rare. 

1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 96 Haid je tane keip how at that 
king Alwayis, for-owtyn soiournyng, Trawayllyt for to wyn 
senjhoiy. c 1400 Laud Troy Bk. 6022 Gregeis weie fayn of 
that grauntyng [of truce], For thei hadde nede of soiornyng. 

Sojournment (sv-, sp'-, soii-dgsjnment). [ad. 
F. sejournement (OF. sojor ne-, sujurnement) , after 
SOJOURN ».] The action of sojourning; a tem- 
porary stay. 

a tyao Evelyn Diary a May 1644, Tours, where we were 
design’d for the rest of the time 1 had resolv'd to stay in 
France, the sojournment being so agreeable. 2736 Amory 
Buncle (1770) I. 73 Was it possible for Abraham, during his 
temporary sojournments among them, . .to persuade so many 
tribes to quit their dialect. 1819 Metropolis II. 239 After 
a sojournment of two months, she continued her route to- 
wards Paiis. 1833 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. Ser n. 1. i. (1873) 
7 A constant motive for them to seek out . .places of sojourn- 
ment elsewhere. 

transf. 1736 C. Lucas Ess. Waters III. 178 Meicuiy.. 
makes a longer sojournment in the body than is generally 
judged. 1794 R. J. Sulivan View Nat. II. 169 The sea 
announces every wheie, itsdiflfeient sojournments. 

Sokare, obs. form of lSucker. 

Soke 1 (s0«>k). Now chiefly Hist. Also 4 sok, 
6-7 soake, 7-9 soak. [ad. med.L. soca, ad. OE. 
sden Soken.] 

1 . A right of local jurisdiction ; = Soc 1, Soken 3. 

[a 1086 Domesday Bk. 1 . 225 b/2 Gitda tenuit cum saca & 

soca. Ibid. VI. 275/2 Abbas clamat socam huius ville. 
1114-8 Laws Hen. /, ix. n(Ltebeimann), Soca. .alia peilinet 
baronibus socam et sacam habentibus.] 

1398 Stow Sure. 36, 1 . . will and command, that they shall 
inioy the same well and quietly and honourably with sake 
and soke [etc.]. 1720 Strype Slow's Suiv. n. 12 My [i. e. 
King Stephen's] Demains with Sake, and Soke, and Toll, 
and Theam. 1809 Bawden tr. Domesday Bk. 460 Half a 
carucate of land.. with sac and soke. 1839 C. Barker 
Associative Principle i. 27 Manorial privileges, such as 
soke, stallage, or tolls of markets and fairs. 

2 . A district under a pailicular jurisdiction; a 
local division of a minor chaiacler. 

[a 1086 Domesday Bk. I. 324 Ad hoc manerium pertinet 
soca haec. 1x47-30 Reg. de Dnnfei mel} n (Bann. Cl.) 8 
Donauit. .eidem capclle decimas aominiorum suorum in 
soca de Striuelin. *200 Rot. Cha.it. (1837) 38/1 Do. .decern 
libratis terie in soka nostra de Eyllesliam.] 

a. c 1350 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 350 To don here Offys al-so 
wel in pe sok as in J?e Citee a-fore y-seyd. 1442 Rolls of 
Parlt. V. 58/2 The Maner of Snayth, and the Soke of 
Snayth, in the Schire of Yoike. 1482 Ibid. VI. 200/2 
Within the said Cite, the Soke of the same, and the Shere 
of such or any of them. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, & 15 
Dioceses.. ben deuided into seuerall riddinges, wapentakes, 
and sokes. 1627 Speed England xxviii. § 7 It [Someisliam] 
is the head of those fiue Townes, of which the Soke is 
composed. 1679 Blount • v 4 «c. Tenuies 9 Coningsburg ill 
Yorkshiie.-had twenty eightTowns and hamlets within its 
soke. 1766 Entick London IV. 305 Certain burgesses., 
gave to the.. church. .all the lands and soke, called.. 
Knighten Guild. 1799 [A. Young] Agric. Lincoln. 231 A 
diffeience in the rights between the Soke of Bolingbioke 
and Holland Town, have hitherto protracted the proceeding. 
1833 Rep. Comm. Municipal Corporations 333 Is it the 
practice to charge the Soke of Grantham with the mainten- 
ance of prisoners? 1873 J. Lewis Census 1871, 174 Lincoln- 
shire., comprises 31 wapentakes, hundreds, liberties and 
sokes. 1884 Encycl. Brit. XVII. 556/2 The libeity or soke 
of Peterborough. 

1591 Fletcher Russe Conimw. (Hakl. Soc.) 50 An 
ordinane rent of money imposed upon everie soake or 
hundred within the whole leatme. 1613 in Scott. Hist. Rev. 
Oct. (1910) 12 Being about to take a lease of the soake of 
Horncastle. 1704 Land. Gaz. No. 4067/2 Your Majesty’s 
ancient Borough and Soak of Doncaster. 

3 . (See quot. 1788 and Soken 2 b.) 

1609 in Act 5 Geo. Ill, c. 26 Preamble, Suits, sokes, 
multures, and also all and singular profits. 1638 Slingsby 
Diary (1836) 22 Y® Mills were worth a great deal more if 
thejyaad had y» same soak, which . . they had, but now y® soak 
is bought and sold. 1788 W. H. Marshall 3 ’orksh. 1 1 . 334 
Soke (vulg._ sooac), an exclusive privilege claimed by a 
mill, for grinding all the com which is used within the 
manor or township it stands in. 

4 :. attrib,, as soke-fee, -land, -mill, -reeve. 

C1290 Fleta 11. Iv. (1647) 119 Quod fieri potest per Soke- 
reves eotumin bustengo. 1741 T. Robinson Gavelkind v. 
85 A Man seised of Land in Soke-Fee. 1858 Hogg Shelley 
II. x. 345 Thejjroprietor of a large soke-mill. 1882 Elton 
Orig. Eng. Hist. 102 In some places, theie aie two kinds 
of copyhold land, the one called ‘ Bond-land ’ and the other 
‘Soke-land '. 1893 Baring-Goulu Cheap Jack Zita II. 46 
You send a sack of corn to the soak-mill, and you get back 
halfasackof floui. 

f Soke ‘A Obs.— 1 =Sock j#. 2 1. 

The passage is translated from Littleton [ir. v. § ug\ who 
says above ‘soca idem est quod caruca, s. vn soke ou vn 
charue ' : cf. the note on Socage. 

1661 J. Stephens Procurations 47 A gieat part of those 
Tenants which held of their Lords by Socage, did come 
with their Sokes (their Ploughs) ceitain dayes in the year 
to plough and sow the Demesnes of the Lord. 

Soke, obs. form of Soak v., Suck v. 

Sokel, obs. form of Suckle. 

Sokelyng(e, obs. forms of Suckling. 
Sokeman (seu’kmffin). No w Hist. Also 6-7 
erron. -mayn, -main. [a. AF. soketnan or ad. 
Anglo-Lal. sokemannus (also sok-, socke-, socke- 
mannus), f. tlie OE. word represented by Soke I 
and Soken + Man sb. i] A tenant holding land in 
socage ; a socman. 

[#1066 Laws Edw. Confess, xii. (Thorpe), Manbote in 
Danela^a, de vilano et socheman xii oias. a 1086 Domes- 
day Bk. I. 273/2 Ibi apposuit Rex W. sexsochemanos per- 
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tinentes at Rapendune. 1335-59 Bracton u. xxxv. (Rolls) 
I. 614 Tenentea, qui tenent sock agio, sockemanni dici 
poterunt._ Ibid.ix. xxviii. Ill, 378 Et hujusmodi villani 
sokmanni, proprie dicuntur glebse ascriptitii. c 1290 Brit, 
ton (1865) II. 13 Ceux sount pioprement nos sokemans 
et privelegez en ceste manere. 1367 in Vinogradoff Villain- 
age in Eng. (1892) 116 note, Teux services comme gents 
de petits sokemans fierent en auncien temps, <rx 399 Ibid. 
91 note , Item sokemanni predicti Alias suas non possunt 
maritare sine licencia dominL 1413 14 Hen. IV, i 34 in 
Year Booh (1605) Hhh vj, Et auxy il ad diuersitie parenter 
sokeman de fianktenuie, et sokeman de base tenure. 1567 
Fitzherbert Nat. Brev. 14 Quar les tenantz en auncien 
demesne sont appelles Sokemans, s. tenants del carue, 
anglice,_ le plough. 1581 Kitchin Court Leet 87 b, Mes est 
diuersitie enter Soketnaynes de franke tenure, et sokemaines 
de base tenure.] 

1603 Stow Stem. vii. 64 The said Robert [Fitzwalter] 
ought to haue a sokeman. 1607 Norden Sum. Dial. 111. 
too There is also a copy-hold estate, called ancient demeisne, 
and the tenants, Sokemains. 1614 Selden Titles Honor 
334 Sokemans were but Tenants in socage. 1749 Pote 
Hist. Windsor Castle 2 Together with fourteen sokemen 
and their lands. 1766 Blaocstone Comm. II. 87 The 
statute 28 Edw. I. c. 1. declares, that a free sokeman shall 
give no relief. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 245/2 No one was 
to he distrained.. on account of land which he held in 
manors of the antient demesne of the crown as a sokeman. 
1897 Maitland Domesday Bk. 142 The sokeman’s hide or 
virgate..is composed of many scatteied stups. 

to. attrib. in f sokeman-mdte. 

13.. Rotuli Hundredm um (1818) II. 143/1 Item dicunt 
quod Ermoldus de Boys..solebat facere sectamad Boxford 
ad sockemanemot pro terra Ricaidi Serle. 

Sokemanry (sdu-kmanri). Now Hist. [ad. 
AF. sokematierie or Anglo-Lat. sokemanria: see 
prec. and -by.] The tenure of land by a soke- 
man ; also, the sokemen collectively. 

[01290 Britton (1865) II. 11 Sokemaneries sount tenes et 
tenements, qe ne sount mie tenuz par fee de chevaler, ne 
par graunt seijaunties, ne par petites, mes par simples 
services, a 1399 in Vinogradoff Villainage in Eng. (1892) 
u6 note, Quidain tenentes eiusdem manerii tenent terras 
et tenementa sua in sokemanria.] 1603 Stow Sum. vii. 64 
What sokeman he will, so he he of the sokemanrie. 1679 
Blount Anc. Tenures 119 If any of the Sokemanry shall 
be impleaded. 1766 Blackstone Comm. II. vi. 100 Britton 
also, from such their freedom, calls.. their tenure sokeman- 
ries. 1865 Nichols Britton II. 5 note, Buigages and soke- 
manries are changed for such villenages into fiee tenuie. 
i8g6 Pe arman Manor of Bcnsington 38 Theie were about 
forty four sokemanries. 

Soken (son-k’n). Now Hist. Forms : X ( 9 ) 
soon, 3 socne, sookne, 6 socon(e ; 4 so(o)kne, 
sokene, 5 sokyn, 5 - soken. [OE. stScn, = ON. 
and Icel. sikn (Norw. sokn ; Sw. socken, Da. sogn 
parish), Goth, sokns search, enquiry (cf. OHG. 
sS/mi), f. sok~ stem of OE. sdcan, ON. smkja, etc., 
to Seek. See also the comb. Church-soken.] 
fl. An attack or assault. Obs. rare. 

Beowulf 1777 Ic Jiaere socne singales w$s modceare micle, 
+ 2 . Resort to, or visiting of, a place ; habitual 
going or haunting. Obs. 

c 1000 jElfric Horn. II. 508 Da towende se biscop Jwet 
weofod, and ba dwollican socne mid-ealle adwaescte. a 1023 
Wulfstan Horn. (1883) 134 We .ure synna-.seorne betan 
mid . . selmessan & _mid ciriclicere socne. 0x205 Lav. 2365 
pat inne swifte feire stude from socne pes folkes. C1290 
S. Eng. Leg. I. 261 Heo poujte, for heo was so i-knowe,. . 
pe lasse sockne heo hadde [ = would have] of hire folie. c 144a 
Tramp. Parv. 463/2 Sookne, or custome of hauntynge.., 
/requentacio, concursus. 

f b. spec. Resort of tenants or others to a par- 
ticular mill to have their com ground ; the right 
of the mill to such custom. (Cf. Soke 1 3 .) Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 67 Gret soken hath this meller, 
out of doute, With whete and malt, of al the lond aboute. 
1523 Fitzherb. Sum. g b, That manerof giyndingis called 
loue Socone, and the loides tenauntes he called bonde 
socon. 1591 Knaresborough Wills (Surtees) 1 . 175 Dareley 
mylne, with the soken and suite theie to belonginge. 

1 3. Right of prosecution, legal investigation, or 
jurisdiction. Cf. Soke! x. Obs. 

a xoxa Laws of JE their ed hi. xi, Nan man nage nane 
socne ofer cynges pegen buton cyng sylf. a 1066 in Kemble 
Codex Difi. IV. 200 SwaSaet nan scyrgerefe oftfte mot- 
gerefe Oar habban aeni socne o 33 e gemot buton ftes abbudes 
agen base. [1x14-8 Laws Hen. /, xix. 2 (Liebermann), 
Omnium terrarum, quas rex in dominio suo habet, socnam 
aiiter habet.] 1155 in Anglia VII. 220 past ic haebbe 
eom geunnon..saca & socne. .ofer heore agene men. 

+ b. (Seequot.) Obs.~ l 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 95 Soka,_ sute of court, 
ana perof comeb Sokene, but Sokene operwhile is foito aske 
lawe in pegietter court. 

4. = Soke 1 2. 

c 1030 in Eng. Hist. Rev. (1912) Jan, 15 Dis is seo socn 
into Scyre-burna. mid folc-rihte. [c 1133-54 Libertas Lond. 
4 Donee custos lllius socne, in qua manserit, de recto tenendo 
uicecomiti defeceiit.] 136a Langl, P. PI. A n. 78 Rondulf 
pe Reue of Rotelondes sokene. X393 Ibid. G in. in Bette 
be budele of banneburies sokne. 1465 Poston Lett. II. 204 
Yt ys told me that song Heydon reysyth mych pepyl in the 
sokyn. 1485 Rolls of Farit. VI. 284/1 The Castell, Mannor 
and Loidshipp of Kimbalton, with the Sokyn of the same, 
x6ox Holland Pliny 1 . 535 About Venice and all that tract, 
the Willowes serue the turne and none else, by reason 
that the whole soken standeth so much vpon water, a 1670 
in Blount Law Diet. s.v. Rime, In the Countrey hard was 
we That in our Soken shrews should be. 1861 Hook Lives 
Alps, I. v. 245 By his right of lord of the socn he could try 
and execute thieves found upon any of his estates. 1874 
Stubbs Const. Hist. (1875) I. v. 80 The lord of a soken and 
patron of hundreds of servants and followers. 


Soken, obs. f. pa. pple. Soak v. ; var. So a ken 
v. Obs. Soker, obs. form of Soaker. Sokere, 
Sokerel, obs. ff. Sucker, Suckerel. Soket, 
obs. f. Socket sb.; var. Sucket 06s. Sokey: 
see Water sokey. Sokil blome : see Suckle- 
blooii. Sokkat, obs. f. Socket sb. Sokket, 
var. Suoket Obs, 

II Soko (sdii'kdu). [Native African name.] A 
species of anthropoid ape discovered by Living- 
stone near Lake Tanganyika. 

1870 Livingstone Last ft nl. 24 Aug,, The soko, if large, 
would do well to stand for a picture of the Devil. 1875 
Zoologist X. 4359 The soko is so cunning, and has such 
sharp eyes, that no one can stalk him in front without being 
seen. 1898 E. P. Evans Evol. Ethics iv. 343 Some species 
of monkeys, like the chimpanzees and sokos, get up concerts 
of their own. 

Sokour(e, obs. forms of Succour sb. and v. 

Sol (spl), sb0- [L. sol (for earlier *saol, *sawol), 
— Gr. fjAtos (Homeric ijeXiov, Cretan a0i\ios), 
Skr. suvar , Litli. sdule, Goth, sauil, ON. and Icel. 
s6l (Norw., Sw., Da. sol), Welsh haul.] 

1. The sun (pei sonified). 

Used without article and written with capital S. 

c X450 Treat, Astral. (MS. Ashm. 337) a Sol is hote & dry 
but not as mars is. 1592 Kyd Span. Trag. 1. i. 23 Ere Sol 
had slept three nights in Thetis lap. 1503 Peele Poems 
Wks. (Rtldg.) 601 More beautiful.. Than Sol himself amid 
the Planets seven. 1609 Ev. Woman in Hum. 11. in Bullen 
O. PI. IV, His smile is like the Meridian Sol Discern'd a 
dauncing in the buihling brook. 1670 D. Denton Brief 
Desc.Hew York (1845) 19 The Vines.. doth shelter them 
from the scorching beams of Sols fiery influence. ,17x2-4 
Pope Rape Lock 1. 13 Sol thro’ white cui tains shot a tim’rous 
ray. 1791 Cowper Retired Cat 62 Till Sol, declining in 
the west, Shall call to supper. x8ao Combe Syntax, Consol. 
v. (Cbandos) 203 In bright Sol’s diuinal round, Nosuch de- 
lightful place was found. 1837 P. Kcith Bot. Lex. 277 Clyde, 
inconsolable for the loss of the affections of Sol,, .is lepre- 
sented as brooding over her griefs in silence and in solitude. 

+ 2. a. Alch. Gold. Obs. 

<11386 Chaucer Can. Yeorn. Prol. <$• T. 273 Sol gold is, 
and Luna silver we threpe. [1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 1. 
(1866) 3 Good gold naturel . .is clepid of philosophoris sol in 
latyn ] 1477 Norton Ordin. Alch. iii. in Ashm. (1652) 41 
Sol by it selfe, or Mercury alone, Or Sulphur with them. 
1591 Sylvester Du Bartasi. iv. 400 Pure goldy-Iocks, Sol, 
States’ -friend, Honor-giver. 1599 T. M[oufet] Silkwormes 

t 5 Zeuxis his painted dogge shal barke and whine When 
oue they turne to Sol 01 Luna fine. x6o6 J. Davies 
(Heref.) Select Husband Wks. (Grosart) II. 7/x Though 
Beauty then seem Sol, at least as rich, It wit be found but 
Lune, on Tryalls touch. 1610 B. Jonson A Ich. 11. iii. Bright 
Sol is in his robe. 1651 [see Solary a, 2]. 1758 [see Jupiter 
sb]. 

+ to. Her. (In blazoning by planets instead of 
metals) ~ Ob sb. Obs. 

1610 Guilum Heraldry 83 Heebeareth Luna, on a Chiefe 
Iupiter, a Cherub displaied, Sol. a 1646 J. Gregory Post- 
kitma, Assyrian Monarchic (1650) 235 Emperors and 
Kings ought to bear Gold in their Aims, and then it might 
bee thus; The Field is Sol a Dove volant proper. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Sol ., is taken, .in Heraldry for the 
Gold Colour, in the Coats of Sovereign Princes. 1709 
Hearne Collect. 6 Nov., Canterbury bears a Staff in Pale 
Sol. [x88o Encycl. Brit. XI. 691/2 Or, Yellow, Topaz, Sol.] 
+ 0 . ?The topaz. Obs. 

, 1567 Maplet Greene Forest 21 Sol the Piecious stone, is 
in colour like to the Sunne, and is called Sol, for that it 
giueth reflexions of Sunne beames. 

Sol (spl, soul), sbfi Mus. Also 6 soule, 7 soli. 
[The first syllable of L. solve : see Gamut.] The 
fifth note of Guido’s hexachoids, and of the octave 
in modem solmization ; the note G in the natural 
scale of C major. 

£1325 in Ret, Ant. I. 292 Sol and ut and la, And that 
froward file that men clepis fa. <1 1529 Skelton Bouge of 
Court 258 Wolde to God, it wolde please you some daye. . 
to..lerne me to synge, Re, my, fa, sol ! X565 KyngDaryus 
739 (Brandi), La, soule, soule, fa, my. 1596 Shaks. Tam. 
Shr. ill. i. 77 D sol re, one Chile, two notes haue I. 1626 
Middleton Anything for Quiet Life v. ii, You shall never 
talk your voice above the key sol, sol, sol. 1662 Playford 
Skill Music (1674) 1 Ut and Re are now changed into Sol 
and La. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s v. Sol-fa-mg, From fa to 
sol is a Tone ; also from sol to la. 1797 Encycl. Brit (ed. 
3) XII. 547/2 Fiom the adjuncts of the mode, that is to 
say, the modes of its two fifths, which for ut are fa and sol , 
and re and mi for la. 1842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 194/1. 1873 
H. C. Banister Music 32 The lowest note, Sol, or G. 
Hence Sol v. (in nonce-use). 

1592 Shaks. Rom. <$• Jnl. iv. v. xex (Q. 1 ), lie le you, lie 
fa you, lie sol you. 

II Sol (spl), sb. 3 Now Hist. Also 6 soul. [Older 
F. sol (now sou Sou), = Prov. sol , Pg. and It. 
soldo, Sp. sueldo L. solidum , acc. of solidus (sc. 
nummus) a gold coin.] A former coin and money 
of account in France and some other countries, 
equal to the twentieth part of a livre, but varying 
in actual value at different times and places. 

1583 Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C, in. 87 A pot of sweete 
mylke, a groat and an halfe, and a pounde of butter two 
souls. 1605 B. Jonson Voipone iv. ii, This fellow, For six 
sols more, would plead against his Maker. 16x1 Coryat 
Crudities 250 Every Chiquinie containing eleven Livers 
and twelve Sols : the Liver is nine pence, the Sol an halfe- 
penny. 1639 S. Du Verger tr. Camus’Admir. Events 352 
He put his hand into his pocket, and thinking to draw out a 
Sol, which is little more than an English penny,.. gave it 
him. 1748 Smollett R. Random xliv, My pay . . amounted 
to five sols a day. X789 Burke Corr. (1844) III. xa2 A new 


paper.currency. . which is to hear an interest of one sol in 
the livre. 1809 A. Henry Trav. 54 In this exchange, a 
pound of beaver-skin is reckoned at sixty sols. [1873 Hale 
In His Name i. 2 He would relax his hold on the odd sols 
and deniers as if he had never clung to them.) 

t Sol, sbS Obs. [Abbreviation of solution : see 
Ob sb !] The solution of a scholastic pioblem. 

1588-1678 [see Ob sb. 1 ]. 

II Sol (sdul), sb.b Pi. soles. [Sp. sol sun : see 
Sol fA 1 ] A Spanish-American (now Peruvian) 
silver coin worth about two shillings. 

1884 Bedford Sailor’s Handlk. 126 Peruvian Gold : 20 
Sol Piece, ^3186. Ibid., Peruvian : Sole 1 !, £0 3 6. 1894 
Daily News 20 Dec. 5/2 The United States dollar being 
substituted for the Central American silver dollar or sol as 
the standard of value. The value of the sol is about 50 
cents. (U.S. cunency). 

+ Sol, a. Obs. Also sole. [Related to Sole z». 3 
Cf. Solwy al] Soiled, dirty. 

cizoo Trin. Horn. 57 Same bereft sole cloft to be watere 
forto wassben it dene. Ibid. 163 His alter cloft [is] great 
and sole, and hire chemise smal & hwit, & te albe sol, & hire 
smoc hwit. as 225 Auer. R. 324 Wule a weob beon..mid 
one watere wel ibleched, ofter a sol cloft hwit iwaschen? 

|| Sola (sdit’la), sb. Also solah, and erron. 
Solar. [Urdu and Bengali sold— Hindi shold ; 
see Shola.] A tall leguminous swamp-plant 
(fEschynosnena aspera or paludosd) of India; the 
pith of this employed in making light hats. 
Used attrib. with hat, helmet , topee. 

(a) 1848 tr. Hoffnieistcr's Trav. Ceylon, etc. vii. 248 With 
only a shirt and a ‘ solah ' hat. 1857 Lady Canning in Hare 
Two Noble Lives (1B93) II. 255 [The mounted volunteers] 
with sola helmets on their heads, igox Daily Chron. 27 
May 4/5 Instead of the uncomfortable regulation helmet 
they are provided with Sola hats. 

(b) 1845 Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 9 2 H 
will be prudent to wear a sola topee, or hat composed of the 
soft pulp of a tree. 187a E. Bn addon Life India ii. 20 
[Where the trees] pour down richly-scented blossoms upon 
his sola topee, xgoo Blackio. Mag. Apr. 516/1 A solah topi 
with a green-lined rim. 

II Sola (sdu-la), a. [L. sola, fern, of solus Solus, 
and It. sola, fem. of solo Solo.] 

1. Of females : Sole, solitary, alone. 

1753 Richardson Grandison (1811) V. xsq. 137 Aunt Neil 
would not have descended sola into her greys, nor Cicely 
Badger neither, if they might have obtained the men of 
their choice. 1768 Miss Burney Early Diary (1889) I. 10, 
I should be content to love Sola — and let Dueto be reserved 
for those who have a pioper sense of their superiouty. 1825 
T. Hook Sayings Ser. 11. Sutherl. I. 39 James, .found the 
matron sola, and evidently prepared for a solemn discussion 
of the weighty affair. 

2. techn. Of bills : (see quot.). 

x866 Crump Banking v. 101 A ‘sola’ bill of exchange is a 
single bill, qs distinguished from, bills drawn in ‘sets’. 

+ Sola, int. Obs, Also sowla. [Cf. Soho itil. 
and kola Holla.] A call or cry to attract atten- 
tion or notice. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. i. X51 Ah heauens, it is most 
pathettcall nit. Sowla, sowla. X596 — Merck. V. v. i. 43 
Loren. Who calls? Clo. Sola, did you see M. Loierzo? 

+ SoTatole, a. Obs.~° [f. L. solan to comfoit.] 

1623 Cockeram i, Sole table [sic], which may be comforted. 

Solace (spriJs), sb. 1 Forms ; a. 3-6 solas, 
5-6 solasse, 6 Sc. solaes, soles. 0. 4- solace, 
4-6 sollaoe. (See also Solanoe sb.) [a. OF. 
solas, later soulas (now dial.), = Prov. solatz, Sp. 
solas, It. sollazzo L. solatium, solatium , f. the 
stem of soldrl to comfoit, console. Cf. MDu, and 
MLG. solaes.] 

1. Comfoit, consolation; alleviation of sorrow, 
distress, or discomfort. 

a. c 1290 S'. Eng. Leg. I. 220 Hidere ]>ou come for ovre 
solas, and noujt suyeh deol to make, c X300 Life of Beket , 
etc. (Percy Soc.) 138 Vourty daweshe was, In a chaumbre al 
one withoute eni Solas, c 1400 Rom. Rose 2789 , 1 shalle yeve 
thee . . Three other thingis, that gret solas Doith to hem that 
he in my las, c 1440 Gesta Rom. v. 13 (Harl. MS.), I pray 
be, wepe not, but make me solas and comfort, and chere me. 
X530 Palsgr. 272 Solasse, comforte, solas, recomfort , solace. 

p. 1338 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 252 His solace was alle 
reft, bat scho fro him was gon, Ne no sonne him left. X382 
Wvclif Heb. xiii. 22 Forsothe, britheren, I preie 30U, that ge 
suffre a word of solace. <1x400 Maundev. (Roxb.) Pref. z 
peroff bai hafe giete solace and coniforthe. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 203/2 , 1 am with the and shalle gyue to the 
the solace of my seruaunt paule. 1575 Mirr. Mag., Hen. V I, 
xvii, The solace of my soule ray chiefest pleasure was. 1593 
Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 11. iii. 21 Sorrow would [have] sollace, 
and mine Age would ease. 16x1 Heywood Gold. Age 1. i, 
lie warre with comfort, be at oddes with solace. 1677 
Marvell Corr. Wks. (Grosart) II. 560 You will.. have the 
usual solace of those who goe to law, that your adversary 
hath been at no lesse charges. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat, 
(1834) II.653 , 1 want to lay in a stock of solace which shall 
not fail me in time Of need. X791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. 
Forest Iv, She wept also that she could no longer seek 
solace in the friendship of Adeline.. 1839 James Louis XI V, 
III. 143 Though the relief of reading was allowed as some 
solace to his overloaded heart. 1879 W. H. Dixon Royal 
Windsor II. xvii. 182 Time brought no solace to her 
widowed heart. 

+ 2. Pleasure, enjoyment, delight; entertain- 
ment, recreation, amusement. Obs. 

a. X297R. Glouc. (Rolls) 370 Tohonti & to winne is mete 
& to abbe solas & game, a 1320 Sir Tristrem 2856 per was 
miche solas Of alle maner soun And gle. 0x386 Chaucer 
Frankl. T, 74 He goth to his cuntre,. . Wher as he lyveth in 
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SOLACE. 

blisse and in solas, c 1430 Lydg, Minor Poems (Percy Soc.) 
80 Thus thay songe..This melodious ympne withe grete 
solas. 1484 Caxton Fables of Po%e iv, [Hunting and 
hawking] ought not to be done ful ofte, but somlyme for 
to take disporte and solas. 1525 La Berners Ft oiss . II. 
clx. 178 b. For he kepte reuyll, daunsyngi and solas : and 
euery daye it was newe to begyn. 155* R. Robinson tr. 
More's Utopia I. (1895) p. xciv, An yle..Ful freight with 
worldly weltb, with pleasure and solas. 

(3 . <*1340 Hamfole Psalter Ixxvi. 3 He amonestis vs to 
pass fra erthly solace and jern anly delit of heuen. 1377 
Langl. P. PL B. xvm.217 God of his goodnesse. .Sette hym 
in solace & in souereigne myrthe. <11400 Pilgr, Smote iv. 
i. (Caxton, 1483) 58 Hym nedetb of solace and disport wher 
with to appesen his herte. 1480 Caxton Myrr. u. iii. 67 
This is a place whiche is ful of solace, of playsances and of 
delices. rgro Interlude Four Elements (Percy Soc.) 43 
Let us go to the taverne agayn, And make some mery solace. 
iSgo Spenser F. Q. il vi. 3 And therein sate a Ladle fresh 
and faire, Making sweet solace to her selfe alone. 1615 G. 

S andys Trav . 176 Sundry smal turrets are dispersed about, 
which serue for solace as well as for safe-guard, a 16*9 
Hinde J. Brueit xxix. (16x1) 90 O how great was his re- 
joycing, and solace, when.. he might tejoyce the soules of 
Gods people. 1667 Milton P. L. «. 844 Great joy he 
promis'd to his thoughts, and new Solace in her letuin. 

3 . That which gives comfort or consolation, 
■(■brings pleasure or enjoyment, etc. 

ciaqo Beket 178111 S. Eng. Leg. I. m For he scholde hire 
solas beo, and speke to hire with moube. <11340 Hamfole 
Psalter xxxvii. ti In Jiere twa solaces man loves, c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb 1 xix. 88 He base forsaken.. all ]>e ricches 
and solacez of \>e werld. c 1450 tr. De Imitations 11. v. 43 
God allone, . is be solace of mannys soule & very gladnes 
of herte. *597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixxvi. § 8 All which 
solaces and comforts of this our vnquiet life it pleaseth 
God oftentimes to bestow. 1397 Bacon Ess., Of Honour fy 
Reputation (Arb.) 74 Fauorites, such as exceede not this 
scantling to bee sollace to the Soueraigne. 1667 Milton 
P. L. iv. 486 To have thee by my side Henceforth an 
individual solace dear. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. 
Udolpho xxxiv, Tell your lady*. that this [picture] has 
been my companion and only solace in all my misfortunes. 
1849 Robertson Serin. Ser. 1. viii. 125 He had cut himself 
off from the solaces of life. 

4 . Printing. (See quot. 1683.) 

*683 Moxon Mech. Exetc., Printing 337 The Penalty 
for the breach of. .these Laws and Customs is in Printers 
Language called a Solace. 1683 [see Solace v. 4]. 1888 
Jacobi Printers' Vocab. 128 Solace, a penalty imposed by 
the chapel for the infringement of any of its rules. 

+ 6. Rose of solace, = Rosa sous 2. Obs.— 1 
1604 Meet, of Gallants at Ordinary C j b, To the comfort- 
ing of his poove heart, he powrde downe a leauen shillings 
in Rose of Solace. 

t Solace, siZ Obs. Also 6 sollace. [Of obscure 
origin.] Some substance used for diessing cloth. 

*55* Rot s <S> 6 Ediv. Vice. 6 §xiv, Whether the same Clothe 
or Clothes be well and sufficien tlye dressed and pressed withe 
the colde presse, without puttinge therto flox, solace, chalke, 
flower, or any other deceiptfull thinge. c 1360 Maldon Liber 
B. fol. 56 (MS.), Without puttinge therto flocks, sollace, 
chalke, flower, heare, or any yearne made of lamhes wool]. 
1613 May Becl. Est. Clot/itngv. 29 Flox of the same coulour 
. .which they can sheare as small as dust, which mixt with 
solace, they spread vpon the musters, and where the cloth 
may bee seene. 

Solace (s*rl<&), ®. Forms; 3-4solaci, -c y, 3- 
solaoa,4-5 solas(e, 5 solais, 6 solles, 8 Bolless. 
(See also Solanoe v.) [ad. OF. solacier , solasier , 
etc., later soulacier (now arch.), f. solas Solace 
r#. 1 Cf. Sp. solazar, It. sollazzare , med.L. solati - 
ari, -are ; MDu. solasen, -acett.] 

1 . irons. To cheer, comfort, console ; fto enter- 
tain or recreate. 

1*97 R< Gtouc.. (Rolls) 113x1 Sir simon de Mountfort out 
of warde nom Sir edward him to solaci. *3 . . Sir Beues 
7ix So him solaste batmai, patal is care wente awai. c 1380 
Wyclif Set, Wks. II. 226 Crist tau3te men to suffre. .and 
putte hem in hope' beifore to be solasid of God. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 1620 Mony gaumes were begonnen be grete 
for to solas. Ibid. 13084 Myche solast hir the sight of hir 
sone ban. To se the lede vppon lyue, bat ho louet most. 
c 1475 tlarl. Contin. Higdett (Rolls) VIII. 436 Thei de- 
stroyede a newe maner made, .by that prior, .for to solace 
hym and his breber ber. 1588 S kaks. L. L.L. iv. iii. 377 
We will with some strange pastime solace them. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), To Solace, to afford Solace or Com. 
fort. 1790 Cowper On My Mothers Picture 4 Thy own 
sweet smiles I see, The same that oft in childhood solaced 
me. 181a J. Wilson Isle of Palms 1. 306 And it may be 
such dreams are given. .To solace them that mourn. 1868 
Freeman Norm. Conn. (1877) II. 86 They were often solaced 
by the company of wives and children. 

absol. 1820 Shelley Prometh. Unb. hi. iv. 32 Thy simple 
talk once solaced, now delights. 

b. To make (a place) cheerful or pleasant. 

1667 Milton P. L. vii. 434 From Branch to Branch the 
smaller Birds with song Solac'd the Woods. 1746 J. Hervey 
Medit. (1818) 186 Ye Birds, .who wake the morn, and solace 
the groves with your artless lays. 1875 Grindon Life i. 8 
The walls of old castles and abbeys, which.. ivy and the 
faithful wallflower alone have solaced. 

e. To allay, alleviate, assuage, soothe. 

1667 Milton P. L. viii. 419 The cause of his desire By 
conversation with his like to help, Or solace his defects. 
*712 Blackmore Creation v. 60 A Cause Supream,..Who, 
when^ implor d, might timely Succour give, Solace our 
Anguish, and our "Wants relieve. *797 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Italian xvii, Paulo, was. contented to solace his conscience. 
1819 Shelley Cenci m, 1. 311 We sate sad together Solacing 
our despondency with tears. 1833 Tennyson Two Voices 
433 A little hint to solace woe. 

2 . ref. To give (oneself) comfort or consolation, 
t entertainment or amusement. 
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1340 Ay cub. 213 per-huile bet ich me solaci an playe, iche 
ne penche none manne kuead. c 1400 Destr. Troy 1752 
Siker were to sit and solas vs here, c 1470 Gol. 4 Gain. 217 
Thus thay solaist thame selvin, suthly to say. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. II. i07Solacyng himselfe with Musicall instrumentes 
& songes. *583 Babington Commandm. (1590) 314 We dare 
solace our selues in soft beddes too long for our constitu- 
tions. 1639 Fuller Holy War 111. xv, Henry king of Jeru- 
salem, as he was walking in his palace to solace himself, fell 
down.. and brake his neck. 1691 Ray Creation n. (1704) 
464 With the Thoughts and Expectation whereof he solaces 
himself, 1746 J. Hervey Medit ■ (1818) 21 He solaced him- 
self with the prospect of a long, long series of earthly satisfac- 
tions. i860 Motley Netherl. (1868) I. v. 283 Duplessis-Mornay 
often solaced himself by distant communion with that kin- 
dred and sympathizing spirit. 1887 Ruskin Prseterita II. 
231 He solaced himself by making a careful collection of 
all the Florentine wild-flowers for me. 

+ 8. intr. To take comfort or consolation, re- 
creation or enjoyment. Obs. 

1340 Ayenb. 313 Huet kuead is hit yef ich guo playe and 
solaci. C1475 Marl. Contin. Higden (Rolls) VIII. 447 
Thei brente peire faces with yrne that thei scholde not be 
knowen, and bat Ynglische men scholde not solace of beire 
dethe. 1330 Palsor. 724/2, 1 am werye of studyenge, I wyll 
go solace a lytell. 1592 Timme Ten Eng. Lepers 63 Friends 
do solace ana joy togither in honest and godly math. x6x8 
Bolton Florus (1636) 313 He,., surprised with the love of 
Queen Cleopatra, solaced on her bosome. 1673 Lady's Call - 
ingu iii. § 6 Let him stand naked and hungry, whilst they 
are solacing with that which would relieve him. 1728 
Vanbr. & Cibber Prov. Husb. 1, She herself is solacing in 
one continual round of caids and good company. 

4 . trans. Of printers : To punish, (one) corporally 
for non-payment of a * solace Also transf. 

1683 Moxon Meek. Ex ere., Printing 357 Ifthe Delinquent 
..would not pay his Solace.. they Solac'd him. 1784 B. 
Franklin m Ann. Reg., Chron. (1817) 383 This foolish letter 
is mere chit-chat between ourselves. . . If, therefore, you show 
it to any body,.. I will positively solless you. 

Hence So’laoed. ppl. a., comforted, consoled. 

1836 Mrs. Browning Poet's Vow ir. ii, The solaced friends. 

Solaceful (sp-ldsful), a. rare. [f. Solace sb. 1 
+ -ful 1.] Full of solace; pleasant, agreeable. 
<xx6i8 Sylvester Job Triumphant iv. 687 The Lord ac- 
cepted Job, and staid His Thtall-full State, .And turned it 
to Solace-full, from sad. 1884 J. Payne Tales fr. Arabic I. 
225 How joyous and howsolaceful was life in them whilere 1 

Solacement (sp'l/sment). [f. Solace sb. 1 + 
-ment. So OF. sollace-, soulacement.~[ Solace, 
solacing, consolation. 

1721 R. Keith tr. T. a Kempis, Solti. Soul xviii. 253 Being 
disappointed in thy outward Solacement. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1834) IL 545 Discovering daily new sources of 
solacement we had not discerned before. 1824 Scott Red- 
gauntlet (1830) II. xix. 214 That, .was a solacement of his 
feelings which was not at the moment to be thought of. 
1871 Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle’s Lett. I. 370 Rather as in 
duty bound than with much hope of solacement. 

Solacer (sp'l&ai) . [f. Solace v. + -er *.] One 
who, or that which, solaces. 

x6xx Cotgr., CoHsolateur, a consolator, solacer, comforter. 
1803 Lamb Let. to Coleridge in Final Mem. iv. 225 A pipe 
and some generous Port, and King Lear.. had thexr effect 
as solacers. 1873 Miss Braddon Lucius Davorcn I. Piol. 
i. 7 Tobacco, that sweet solacer of weary hours. 

Solacing (sp-l&ii]), vbL sb. [f. Solaoe vi] The 
action of the verb in various senses ; + the fact of 
taking enjoyment or recreation. 

X3.. K. Alt's. 6746 (W.), Now rideth Alisaunder,..with 
muche syngyng. In gret delit and solasyng. 138* Wyclif 
x Cor. xiv. 3 He..spekith to men, to edificacioun,..and 
comfortynge, or solasynge. 1540-1 E lyot Image Gov. (1349) 
81 In this solacyng he hunted the harte. c 1360 A. Scott 
Poems (S.T.S.) xvui. 43 Adew, . . My mirth aud sollesing Of 
erdly gloir. 1631 N. Hunt (.title), New Recreations, or The 
Mindes release and solacing. *683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., 
Printing 357 The manner of Solacing, thus. 

Solacing, ppl. a. [f. Solace v,] Conveying 
solace; consoling. 

X7*i R. Keith tr. T. A Kempis, Solil. Soul x. 179 The 
solacing Joy of the Spirit. X837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. vn. 
vii, For wrath is contagious, and to pent Bodyguards is so 
solacing. 1862 H. Spencer First Princ. 1, v. & 32 (1873) 115 
The beliefs . .were highly solacing ones. *890 Pall Mall G. 
eo Jan. 6/3 Miss Fowler received these solacing remarks 
with quiet serenity. 

t Solacious, a. Obs. Forms : 5-6 solacius, 
5-7 solacious ; 5 solacyose, 5-6 -ous, 6 -ouse, 
Sc. -tts ; 6-7 solatious. [a. OF. solacieus ( soul - 
actus , etc.), f. solas Solace sb.l So Sp. solazoso.] 
Affording or giving solace, in various senses of the 
sb. (Common c 1500-1650.) 

*375 Barbour Bruce x. 290 In cumpany solacius He wes, 

I and thar-with amarus. 01430 tr. De Imitatione iii. xxiii. 
92 pou allone art hiest, . . bou allone most swete & most 
solacious. 1451 Capor. Life St. Gilbert 70 He talked mor 
ban ete, and with solacious countenauns wold he glade ins 
gestis.__ a 1470 H. Parker Dives # Pauper (W, de W. 1496) 
in. xvii. 133/ 1 The holy daye hath ben solacyous. .both for 
soule and bodye. 1303 Hawes Examp. Virt. 11. xxvii, For 
they be so fayre and wounderous That theym to se it is 
solacyous. 1546 Bale English Votaries 1. 18 b, Women 
greuouse and solacyouse. 1381 Makbeck Bk. Notes 1164 
Delicious it is in aduersitie, & solatious in all weaknes. 
x6xx J. Davies (Heref.) Sco. Folly xliv, Fountaine of Con- 
ceits acute and solacious, 1641 Symonds Serm. Ho. Comm, 
r 3 What can be more solatious to a Christian Spirit? 1675 
Cocker Morals 41 Old Friends to trust, old Gold to keep, 
old Wine To drink; are a solacious good old Trine. [1826 
Galt Lairds xiii, Such solacious participatiou iu the in- 
fluences of the season, as he called it.] 

Hence f Sola'oiously adv. Obs. 


SOLANCE. 

1526 Skelton Magityf. 2393 Piosperyte to hym is gyuen 
solacyusly to man. 

t Solasy. Obs .— 1 [ad. L ,solaci-um\ see Solace 
S olace. 

*533 tr * Erasm. Comm. Crede 13 That labouie..the 
spyryte doth make dulcete and swete with so many solacyes 
and coumfortes. 

t Solagemeilt. Obs.~ x [ad. F. soulagement , 
•(• sollagement, f. soulager to relieve.] Relief. 

1609 J. Davies (Heref.) Holy Rood F b, That in the 
Lab’rinth of his Languishment We may.. find solagement. 

Solah, variant of Sola sb. 
f Solaire, var. (after OF. solaire) of salaire, 
obs. f. Salary sb. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W.de W. 1495) J* xxxvii. 48b/2 
He wold haue gyuen to the Maionner for his solaire a boke 
of the gospellis. 

II Solak. rare. Also 6 sola (?), 7 solach., so- 
laque. [a. Turkish soldq. So F. solak.] 

(See quots.) 

The identity of the word in the first quot. is doubtful. 
1520 Caxton' s Chron. Eng. vn. 141D/1 In y° iiij yeare 
of kynge Hem yes reygne came y B Emperour of Constant- 
ynople with many greate solaes [Brut and Caxton lordes] 
& knyghtes, [16x3 G. Sandys Trav. I. 75 The Pretorian 
footmen called the Solacchi, whereof there be in number 
three hundred.] 1678 Phillips, Solachs, those of the Giand 
Seigniors Foot-guard, who are about three hundred, attend- 
ing upon him with Bows and Arrows. 1687 A. Lovell tr. 
Thevenot's Trav. i, 69 The Solaques are also of the Infan- 
tiy, and are the Giand Signior’s. .Life-guard, for they 
attend the Grand Signior when he goes abroad in the city. 
x8oz James Milit. Diet., Solaks , bowmen or archeis be- 
longing to the personal guard of the grand signor. 

Solan (sou -lan). Forms : a. 5- soland (7 Bor- 
land), 6 solande, -end, 7-8 solimd. / 3 . 6 
solane, 7- solan ; 8 sollen. [f. ON. and Icel. 
sula (also Icel. hafsiila, Norw. havsula) gannet ; 
the second element may be ON. gnd, and- (Norw., 
Sw., Da. and ) duck. Originally Sc., but known to 
English writers from the middle of the 17th cent.] 

1 . The gannet {Sula bassana), a large sea-fowl 
resembling a goose, which frequents a few rocks 
and small islands of Britain, the Faeroes, Iceland, 
and Canada. 

<7x450 Holland Howlat 700 The Soland [as] stewart was 
sent ; For he couth fro the firmament Fang the fische deid. 
1740 Collins On Popular Superstit. x, Along the Atlantic 
rock, undreading climb, And of its eggs despoil the solan's 
nest. 1808 Scott Marm. m. iii, The rafters . . Bore wealth of 
winter cheer ; Of sea-fowl dried, and solands store. <z 1851 
Moir The Bass Rock ii, At times the solan’s wing. . Brushed 
near us. 1873 Black Pr. Thule HI. ix. 285 A white solan 
..struck the water as he dived. 

2. attrib. with goose, = sense 1. 

<*. 1536 Bellenden Chron. Scot. ix. (1541) Bvjh, In 
it [the Bass Rock] ar incredible noumer of soland geis ; 
..And ar sene in na part of Albion, bot in this crag and 
Ailsay. 1396 Dalrvmple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 
35 The neist lie named Elza, .abundes in Solend geis, and 
monie vthiris sey foulis. 165* Cleveland Poems 37 A Scot, 
when from the Gallow-Tree got loose, Drops into Styx, and 
turns a Solund-Goose. 1678 Butler Hud. in. h. 653 As 
Barnacles turn Soland-Geese In th’ Islands of the Orcades. 
1694 Fallk Jersey ii. 73 Here are to be seen the famous 
Sorland Geese, whose Equivocal Generation.. is received 
by many amongst Us for Truth. 1710 Sibbald Hist. Fife 
II. 45 The Fowls which most frequent the Bass, are the 
Anseres Bassani or Soland-Geese. 1768 Pennant Brit. 
Zool. I. Pief. p. v, The clouds of Soland geese which 
breed on the Bass island. 1821 Sporting Mag. VII. 191 A 
Soland goose or gannet was shot by a fisherman of South- 
ampton. 1843 Yarrell Brit. Birds III. 381 The Gannet, or 
Soland Goose. 

P. 1383 Reg. Privy Council Scot. III. 624 To draw and 
alluir the auld solane geise to the boittis. 1668 Charleton 
Onomast.03 Anser Bassanus , . . the Solan Goose. 1698 M. 
Martin Voy. St. Hilda (1749) 4 A prodigious number of 
Solan Geese hatching in their Nests. 1723 Portland 
Papers (Hist. MSS. Comm.) VI. iii The Bass. . I think has 
no inhabitants but the Solan geese which breed there. x8x6 
Scott Antiq. vi, There was the relishing Solan goose, 
whose smell is so powerful that he is never cooked within 
doors. 1863 Intellect. Obs. Sept. 118 The Solan Goose is 
not so numerous upon Ailsa as the puffin. 

SolanaceotLS (splan^Jas), a. Bot. [f. mod.L. 
Solanace-se, f. L. solatium nightshade.] Belonging 
to the SolanacetB, an order of gamopelalous plants 
which includes the genera Solatium , Capsicum, 
Atropa, Hyoscyamus , etc. 

1804 Med, Jml. XII. 519 The fruits of several solanaceous 
plants, as the pseudocapsicum, and the common capsicum. 
1822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) III. 309 The remark will 
apply to most of the narcotics, whether of the umbellate or 
solanaceous order. 1875 Athemeum 24 July 123/3 The 
influence of poisonous solanaceous plants,— especially bella- 
donna, — on certain rodents and marsupials. 

Solanal (sul^nal), a, and sb. Bot, [f. L. 
soldn-utni] a. adj. Of or pertaining to, related 
to, Solatium and other genera according to Lind- 
ley’s classification, b. sb. A genus or plant 
related to Solatium. 

1846 Lindley Veg. Kingd. 613 The Solanal Alliance... 
Natural Orders of Solanals. Ibid \ 616 Solanal Exogens. 

f Solance, sb. Obs . [Alteration of Solace sb.\ 
after forms in -ance.] Solace. 

« *375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxix. ( Placidas ) 728 As gung men 
\nl do for solance, & als to mak Jjar acquintance. c 1400 
Melayne 357 Ne hope je noghte. .(3at ne we sail solance 
see. Ibid. 831 Thay crownnede J>e Sowdane, bat Solance 
was to seene. 
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SOLAR. 


So fSolance v. Obs. 

13. . Guy Warw. 4293 Gij bileft in court atte mete, Him 
to play & solanci. a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thoi nton MS. 
9 pe third es, to solance [printed solauce] thaym pat er 
sorowefull. 

Solander (aJlre’ndai). [From the name of the 
Swedish botanist D. C. Solander (1736-1782).] 
A box made in the form of a book, used for 
holding botanical specimens, papers, maps, etc. 

1788 Cowper Let. to Lady Heshetk 5 July, I shall be as 
happy in the arrival of my Solander as he whose name it 
bears, was to arrive once more in England after his circum- 
navigation. 1877 W. Jones Inaugural Address London 
Conference of Librarians is Maps should be placed in 
Solander cases. 

Solander, obs. form of Sallendee. 

Solandra (s<flm-ndra). [mod.L. : see Solan- 
dek.] A genus of tropical American shrubs be- 
longing to the Solanacese (sub-order Atropeae ); 
also, a plant belonging to this genus. 

1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVII. 597/1 The genus was first 
named Solandra , in honour of Dr. Solander, by Murray in 
the 14th edition of the Systema Vegetabilium. 1866 Treas. 
Bot. 1x79/2 Large tubular flowers, as those of Bignonta,. . 
Solandra, &c. xgox Blackw. Mag. Feb. 226/1 A large 
solandra of great age bearing yellowish trumpet-shaped 
flowers. 

Solania (sdlfhnia). Chem. [f. Solan-um + -IA.J 
An alkaloid found in the woody nightshade. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 233 The active principle 
of Solanum Dulcamara is an alkali, called Solania. 1884 
Encycl. Brit. XVII. 499/2 It [ 5 . Dulcamara ] owes its 
medicinal activity to a hitter principle yielding.. the 
alkaloid ‘ solania ’. 

Solanicine (stflarnisin). Chem. [f. as prec. + 
-10 4 - -ine 5.] (See quot. 1 868 .) 

1868 Watts Diet. Chem., Solanicine ,.. a base produced 
by the action of hydrochloric acid on solanine. Ibid. 345 
Solanicine. .may be obtained by slow evaporation of its 
ethereal solution. 1876 Harley Boyle's Mat. Med. 500 
Strong hydrochloric acid converts this into an amorphous 
basic substance, solanicine. 

Solanidine (stflsB’nidin). Chem. [Cf. prec.] 
(See quots.) 

1868 Waits Diet. Client., Solanidine,. .a base produced 
..by the action of acids on solanine. .Solanidine dissolves 
easily in alcohol and in ether. 1868 Foivnes’ Chem. (ed. 10) 
682 It [solanine] is resolved by boiling with dilute acids 
into glucose and solanidine. 

Solanine (sp-lanin). Chem. Also solanina, 
solanin. [a. F. solanine (Desfosses, 1821), f. 
Solan-um + -ine 6.] A poisonous alkaloid, or a 
compound containing an alkaloid, found in various 
plants of the genus Solanum. 

a. 1838 T. Thomson Chem . Org. Bodies 264 Solanina was 
discovered by M. Desfosses in the berries of the solanum 
nigrum, and in the fruit of the common potatoe. Ibid., 
Solanina is a white powder, having a pearly lustre. 184a 
Penny Cycl. XXII. 195/2 The hydrochlorate and acetate 
of solanina have a gummy appearance when evaporated to 
dryness. 

p. 1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 841 Baup in- 
forms us, that potatoes, after they begin to grow, contain 
a small quantity of solanin. 1859 Fairholt Tobacco (1876) 
2 The Potato fruit and leaves give usJSblanine, 1899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 91 According to Grasset, solanine 
diminishes the amount of tremor. 

II Solano (salami). [Sp. L. soldnus, f. sol 
sun.] In Spain, a hot south-easterly wind. 

[1604 E. G[rimstone] D’ Acosta’s Hist. Indies in. ii. 120 
The Solanus or Easterne winde is commonly hote and 
troublesome in Spaine.] 1792 J. Townsend joum. thro. 
Spain II. 360 Whenever they have the Solano wind, that is, 
whenever the wind blows from Africa, they become liable to 
pleurisies. 1834 Ettcycl. Metrap, (1845) XXII. 343 The heat 
in Summer is very great, and, when the Solano or South 
wind blows, nearly insupportable. 1881 Standard 14 July 5 
* Ask no grace in the Solano. ’ So runs the Spanish proverb. 

Solanoid (sp’lanoid), a. Path. [f. Solan-um 
+ -oro.] (See quot.) 

1851 Dunglison Diet. Med. Set. (ed. 4], Solanoid, re- 
sembling a potato.. .An epithet applied to a form of cancer, 
which appears to be intermediate between scirrhus and 
encephaloid. 

II Solanum (s^npm). [L. solanum night- 
shade.] A plant of the nightshade family, or the 
genus of gamopetalous plants of which this is the 
type; some amount or preparation of the plant 
used for medical purposes. Alsoy^. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 447 This solanum cooleth . . more 
strongly than the Common Nightshade. i6ai Burton A nat. 
Mel. 11. v. 1. vi, Simples, as poppy, nightshade or solanum. 
a 165a J. Smith Sel. Disc, l 7 That veuemous solanum, 
that deadly nightshade, that drives its cold poison into the 
understandings of men. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) 
II. 145 Apothecaries, when dispensing a _ recipe wherein 
antimony, solanum, laudanum, or mercury is an ingredient, 
are extremely careful. x8x6 Tuckey Narr. Exped. R. 
Zaire i. (1818) 22 Some herbaceous plants, particularly a 
convolvulus, . .a solanum, a lotus, an aloe, &c. x88o C. R. 
Markham; Peruv. Bark 123 A dense growth of bright- 
yellow composite, and solanums with a purple flower. X884 
tr. De Candolle's Orig. Cultivated PI. 49 l'he abundance 
of tuberous solanums growing in the temperate regions of 
America,.. confirms the fact of an American origin. 

attrib. 184a Brande Diet. Sci., etc. 1129/x Some of the 
Solanum tribes. x86x Bentley Man. Bot. 598 Solanacem.— 
The Solanum or Potato Order. 1884 tr. De Candolle's 
Orig, Cultivated PI. 53 The sweet potato belongs to the 
Convolvulus family, the potato to the Solanum family. 


Solar (sou’lai), a. and sbl [ad. L. sdldr-is , f. 
sol sun. Cf. F. solaire , Sp. solar , Pg. solar, It. 
solare.] 

A. adj. 1 . Of or pertaining to the sun, its course, 
light, heat, etc. 

C1450 Holland Howlat 31 Under the Cirkill solar thir 
sauoruss seidis War nurist be dame Natur. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Solar , of or belonging to the Sun. 1685 Dryden 
Thren . August, xii, Our Isle . . lay Out of the Solar walk and 
Heavens high way. 173a Pope Ess, Man 1. 102 His soul, 
proud Science never taught to stray Far as the solar walk, 
or milky way. 1754 Gray Progress Poesy 54 In climes 
beyond the solar road. 1769 [see Disk 4]. 1815 J. Smith 
Panorama Sci. 4 Art II. 331 In the solar spectrum., 
heat and light are not present in correspondent degrees. 
1863 Neale Anal. Tk. <5- Nat. 221 Our solar universe sub- 
sists, through the opposition of the light-and-heat-receiving 
circumference to the light-and-heat-imparting centre. 1878 
Stewart & Tait Unseen Univ. ii. § 73. 85 The spots were 
unmistakably solar phenomena. 

to. Of time ; Determined by the course of the 
sun ; fixed by observation of the sun. 

1594 Blundevil Exerc. in. r. xlv. (1636) 358 The Month 
Solar is that space of time which the Sunne spendeth in 
passing thorow any one of the twelve signes. 166a Still- 
ingfl. Orig. Sacrse 1. v. § 1 If years he sometimes Lunar, 
sometimes Solar. Ibid., The Solar moneths were either 
naturall..orcivill. X704J. Harris Lex. Techn. I. s.v., Solar 
Cycle. 1725 Watts Logic (1736) 47 A Solar Year of three 
hundred sixty five Days. 1731-8 Swift Polite Conv. Introd. 
44 To he daily delivered fresh, in every company, for 
twelve solar Months. 1816 Playfair Nat. Phil. II. 81 
The mean interval of time between the sun’s passing the 
meridian one day, and his passing it the next, is called a 
mean solar day. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 450/1 The per- 
petuity of the solar cycle., is destroyed by the new style. 
1855 Lardner Mus. Sci. 4 Art V. 130 The_ time of 60 
swings will be a mean solar minute, and the time of 3600 
will be a mean solar hour. x868 Lockyer Elem. Astron. 
§437 The period that elapses between two successive 
passages through the vernal equinox, .is called the solar, or 
tropical year. 

Q. Indicating time in relation to, or by means 
of, the sun. 

1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Dial, To use a Solar, as a 
Lunar-Dial, i.e. to find the Hour of the Night by a Sun- 
Dial. 1829 W. Pearson Pract. Astron. II. 314 Besides two 
good sidereal clocks, a well furnished observatory ought not 
to be without a good solar clock. 1873 Knight Diet. Mech. 
2238/2 Solar Chronometer, a sun-dial adapted to show 
mean instead of solar time- 2900 Jml. ScA. Geog. (U.S.) 
Apr. 138 Beginning with the Solar Calendar, which is the 
simpler. 

d. Of mechanism, etc. ; Operating by means of, 
or with the aid of, the light or heat of the sun. 

1740 [see Microscope i b]. 1831 Brewster Optics xli. 346 
The solar microscope is nothing more than a magic lantern, 
the light of the sun being used instead of that of a lamp. 
1873 Vogel Chem. Light 4- Photogr. x. 93 To produce 
photographic images life size, the magic lantern is not used, 
but the solar camera. X875 Knight Diet. Meek. 2239/1 
Solar Engine, Ibid, Solar Telegraph. 1877-81 Voyle & 
Stevenson Mi lit. Diet. Suppl. 36/2 During the late cam- 
paign in Afghanistan, Solar Telegraphy was much resorted 
to. 1884 Knight Diet. Mecli. Suppl. 828/2 Solar Boiler, 
an apparatus intended to utilize the heat of the sun's rays. 

2 . a. Astrol. Subject to the influence of the 
sun; having a nature or character determined by 
the sun. 

x6a6 Bacon Sylva § 403 They haue denominated some 
Herbs Solar and some Lunar. 1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. 
Ixxiv. 424 The benefit he expects.. shall be by the King, a 
Magistrate,. . or by a Solar man of noble disposition. 1700 
Drydf,n Fables, Cock 4- Fox 652 The cock was pleas’d.., 
And proud beside, as solar people are. 1845 The Theologian 
II. 41 When well dignified, the solar man is. .splendid and 
sumptuous. *877 Encycl. Brit. VII. 294/x The solar man 
is grand and generous, the lunar man unsteadfast. 

to. Sacred, to the sun ; connected or associated 
with the worship of the sun. 

1774 J. Bryant Mythol. II. 66 It was at first only a mark 
of reference, and betokened a solar animal, specifying the 
particular Deity to whom it was sacred. x8ao W. Tooke 
Lucian I. 554 The miracle.. which Homer relates of the 
solar-oxen. 1877 W. R. Cooper Egypt, Obelisks ii. (1878) 6 
In Ra, according to the solar litanies, were combined all the 
attributes of power and wisdom. 1906 Lockyer Stonehenge 
v. 51 The assumption of Stonehenge having been a solar 
temple. 

c. Representing or symbolizing the sun. 

1807 J. Barlow Columb. 111. 531 Meantime the solar king 
collects from far His martial bands. x8x6 G. S. Faber Orig. 
Pagan Idol. II. xo6 The solari-tauric Mithras is therefore 
evidently the solar man-bull Taschter. x88g I. Taylor 
Orig. Aryans vi. 3x1 Hence few mythologies are_ altogether 
free from the loves of solar heroes and dawn maidens. 

d. Sprung or descended from the sun. 

1788 Sir W. Jones in Asiatic Researches (1790) II. 136 
The time, when the Solar and Lunar dynasties are believed 
to have become extinct. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. hut. I. 
259 The lunar race has but forty-eight names in the same 
period, in which the solar has ninety-five. 

f 3 . a. Solar earth, metal, gold. (Cf. Sol sbX 2.) 
1 ). Solar metal, a coloured metal. Obs. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. V, cxxix, Wee,. need 
not feare an Asse’s Load Of Solar Earth can force the 
Gates vnshutt. x666 J. Smith Solomon's Portraiture Old 
Age (1752) 92 By the help of fire, and possibly some specific 
menstruum as a proper key for that solar metal. x8oo tr. 
Lagrange's Chem. I. 332 The alchemists gave the name of 
Solar Metals to those which are coloured; and that of 
Lunar to those which are white. 

4 . Of light, heat, etc. : Proceeding or emanating 
from the sun. 


1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4- P. 242 We had our Skins 
flead off of those Parts exposed to the Solar Rays. 1726 
Pope Odyss. xix. 313 Nor winter's boreal blast,. .Nor solar 
ray, could pierce the shady bower. 1796 Kirwan Elem. 
Min. (ed. 2) I. 125 By concentrated solar heat. 18*9 
Chapters Phys. Sci. 289 The light derived from such sources 
differs from the solar light in being accompanied by free 
radiant caloric. 1871 Tyndall Fragvt, Sci. (1879) I. ii. 41 
The solution., offers a means of filtering the solar beam. 

b. Warmed by the sun; sunny. 

1821 Byron Sard. 1. ii. 127 Semiramis. .led These our 
Assyrians to the solar shores Of Ganges. 

0. Resembling that of the sun; comparable to 
the sun. Also Jig. 

1734 Young Centaur not Fabulous Wks. 1762 IV. 260 They 
only have solar or self-born light who live up to the dignity 
of their nature. 1834 Mrs. Somerville Connex. Phys. 
Sci. xxxvi. 402 Solid bodies of a solar nature. 2839-48 
Bailey Festus viii. 87 , 1 saw, . . Blazing aghast in solar soli- 
tude, A panting shadow. 1861 J. Brown Hone Subs. Ser. 
11, 62 He was in this respect a solar man : he drew after 
him his own firmament of planets. 

6 . In Arabic grammar, the epithet of the class 
of consonants before which the / of the article is 
assimilated ; so called because including sh, the 
initial letter of shems * sun ’. Opposed to lunar. 

1776 J. Richardson Arab. Gram. iii. 8 The dentals and 
linguals are called solar letters. 1835 Davis & Davidson 
A rabic Reading Less. p. xxxii, The influence the solar letters 
exercise upon the article. 1903 N. 4 Q. 30 Dec. 534/1 One 
of the fouiteen solar letters. 

7 . Special collocations : 

Solar apex, the point in space, situated in the constella- 
tion Lyia, toward which the sun is moving; the apex of the 
solar way; t Solar comet (see quot. 1704). Solar 
compass, (a) a magnetic instrument turning under the 
influence of the sun’s rays ; (b) an instrument used in sur- 
veying for easy determination of the meridian. Solar 
constant (see Constant B, quots. 1869, 1890). Solar 
eye, fig. (see quot.). Solar eye-piece, a device used 
in observations of the sun to diminish the light and heat 
of this (Knight, 1875). Solar ganglion, = solar plexus. 
Solar lamp, [a) an argand lamp;_(i) a grade of electric 
lamp. Solar myth, a myth resulting from a personifica- 
tion of the sun and describing its course or attributes as 
those of some god or hero. Solar oil (see quot. 1868). 
Solar phosphorus, a substance which emits light as the 
result of exposure to sunlight. Solar plexus, a complex 
of nerves situated at the pit of the stomach ; the epigastric 
plexus. Solar print, a photograph made by sunlight. 
Solar rehector (see quot.). Solar spot, a sunspot. 
Solar stearin, a substance obtained from lard. Solar 
system, the sun together with all the planets and other 
bodies connected with it. Solar tables, tables by which 
the position of the sun may he ascertained. Solar wheel, 
a wheel in a clock serving to show the apparent daily motion 
of the sun. 

1873 Encycl. Brit. II. 819 Whose various determinations 
of the *solar apex are shown in fig. 32. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn. I, Argyrocomus, a Silver-coloured Comet 
differing very little from the *Soiar Comet, except that it is 
of a brighter Silver colour. 1833 T. Brown White' sStlbome 
227 note, Mr. Mark Watt has invented a very.. interesting 
instrument, which he calls the heliastron, or *soIar coin- 
pass. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. hi. iv. 1. i, We must, .as 
Ficinus aduiseth us, get vs *solar eyes, spectacles as they 
that Iooke on the Sunne. 1741 A. Monro Anat. Nerves 
(ed. 3) 57 This great *Solar Ganglion. X84X Mechanics' 
Mag. 16 Jan. .34 The invention of the ‘ *Solar Lamp ’ is due 
to Mr. Jeremiah Bynner, of Biimingham, by whom it was 
patented in 1837. _ 1887 Caroline Hazard Mem . J. L. 
Diman iii. 54 A bright solar lamp shedding its rays around 
the room. 1870 G. W. Cox Myth. Aryan Nations I, iv. 53 
Of this vast mass of *so!ar myths, some have emerged into 
independent legends, others have furnished the groundwork 
of whole epics. 1864 Intell. Obs. IV. 91 The more vola- 
tile [portion] being set apart as photogen, and the less as 
* solar oil. 1868 Watts Diet. Chem., Solar Oil, a name 
applied in commerce chiefly to the heavier portions of 
petroleum and shale-oil. 1800 Henry Epit. Chem. (1808) 
184 They yield a *solar phosphorus, called, from its dis- 
coverer, Homberg’s phosphorus. 18x5 J. Smith Panorama 
Sci. 4 Art II. 331 The phenomena of the solar phosphori 
seem to militate against this Idea. 1771 Encycl. Brit. I. 
254/2 Branches of the *solar or cseliac plexus, formed by 
the eighth pair and intercostals. 1830 R. Knox Bedard's 
Anat, 346 The union of the nervus vagus of the right side 
and the solar plexus. 1872 Mivart Elem. Anat. x. (1879) 
404 The solar plexus.. behind the stomach. 1889 Anthony's 
Photogr. Bulletin II. 281 The two first *solar prints that 
were made in New York in 1853 or 1854. J ®79 Cassell’s 
Techn. Educ. II. 275 The ’’Solar Reflector.. enables us to 
reflect the solar ray into any piece of apparatus or room, 
suitably situated. 1704 J. Harris Lex. 'Techn. I, * Solar 
Spots. See Spots of the Sun. 1854 Brewster More 
Worlds v. 96 The solar spots, which are now universally 
admitted to be openings in the luminous stratum. 1882 
Encycl. Brit. XI V. 312 A solid, glistening, and crystalline 
residue, known in commerce as * *solar stearin ', which is 
useful in candle making, a 1704 Locke Elem. Nat. Phil. 
iii. (1754) 8 Our *soIar system consists of the sun, and the 
planets, and comets moving about it. X715 tr. Gregory's 
Astron. (1726) I. 132 The common Centre, of the Solar 
System. 1842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 197/x We are now to 
state the relative dimensions of the Solar System in a rough 
manner. x8ra Woodhouse Astron. viii. 55 The *Solar 
Tables give the Sun’s longitude. 1819 Rees's Cycl. VIII. 

3 U, The remedy we have proposed for the inaccuracy of 
Mr. Ferguson’s *solar and lunar wheels. 

8 . Comb., as solar -diluvian, - form , - spotted adjs. ; 
solar-vticroscope vb. 

1789 T. Taylor Praclus (1792) II. 271 When she proceeds 
from reason to the object of imagination, she naturally 
obtains a solar-form body. 1803 G. S. Faber Cahiri I. 249 
Ogygi-San is equivalent to the solar-diluvian god. a 1849 
Poe Mrs. Browning Wks. 1864 III. 403 A nature, .solar 
microscoped into poetry. x88x Nature XVIII, 237 The 
curve of solar-spotted area. 
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_B. Photogr. A solai print. 

1889 Anthony' s Photogr. Bulletin II. 281 Each unbeknown 
to the othet was making life size solais for the American 
Institute Fair. 

Solar, sb.- Alteiation (after ptec.) of Sola so. 

1859 Cornwauis New Wot hi I. 332 A large Stock of 
Solar Hats, suitable for Port Curtis. _ 1839 J. Lang Wand. 
India. 183 He was dressed in a pair of latge jack-boots, 
coiduioy breeches, a shooting-coat, and a solar helmet. 
1879 Mrs. A. E. James Iud. Hottsch. Managua. 20 One 
solar topee pith hat. 

Solar(e, variants of Sollar sb. 1 

Solari-, combining foun of L. solari-s Solar a. 

1803 G. S. Faber Cabiri I. 204 The sol.iri-diluvian Noah. 
Ibid. II. 369 The solan-agricultural pati iaich. 1816 — Orig. 
Pagan Idol. II. 106 The solari-tauric Mithias. 

Solarism (soii’lariz’m). [f. Solar a. + -ism ] 
The theory of solar myths ; excessive use of, or 
adhetence to, this theory. 

1885 Gladstone in iqtk Cent. XVIII. 700 Solarism— a sys- 
tem, which prides itself above all things on its exhibiting the 
piimitive state of things. 1886 — Ibid. XIX. 21 It is to this 
monopolising pietension that I seek to apply the name of 
solarism. i88g Max Muller Nat. Relig. xui. 349 Fetish- 
ism, totemism, animism, solarism, shumanism. 

Solar is t (sffn'larist). [f. Solar a. + -ist.] One 
who holds the theory of solar myths, esp. to an 
excessive degree. 

1883 Standard 30 Oct. 3/1 The use made by the solarists 
of far-fetched etymologies. 1893 Max Muller Chips IV. 
Pref. p. mu, I have been lepresented again and again.. as 
a Solarist, as teaching that the whole of mythology is solar. 

II Solarium (soleo-rizmi). PI. solaria. [L. 
solarium , f. sol sun. Cf. Sollar ri.l] 

1 . A sun-dial. 


1842 Smith 's Diet. Gk. <$■ Rom.Antiq. 487/2 This solarium 
being made for a different meiidian. Ibid., The number of 
solatia which have been discovered . . in Italy. x88o L. 
Wallace Ben-Hur 142 Lifting his eyes from the solarium 
set under the aplustre fot reference in keeping the course. 

2 . A teriace, balcony, or room exposed to the 
rays of the sun, now spec, one used for the purpose 
of heating illness by means of sun-baths. Alsoy^f. 

1891 E. Eggleston Faith Doctor xxvL 28g My brother 
kept a health-lift a few years ago . . , and then he had a blue- 
glass solarium. 1894 The AWz^fN.Y.) 20 Sept., The solaii unis 
on the roofs of the houses of the ancient Greeks and Romans 
testify to the benefits obtained by them from sun baths. 1904 
J. Wells Lift J. H. IVilson xvi. 139 The Church was a sort 
of spiritual solatium. 

Solarization (sJufiaroizei-fan). [f. Solarize 

0.+-ATION.] 

1 . Photogr. The injurious effect produced by over- 
exposing a negative to the action of light, resulting 
in the reversal of the image ; a similar effect pro- 
duced by over-printing sensitized paper, etc. 

1833 R. Hunt Man. Photogr. 149 , 1 have been enabled to 
discover at what degree of intensity of light the effect called 
Solarization is produced. 1834 Hadow in Jml. Photogr. 
See. 1 . 191 My pictui es were constantly liable to solarization 
(or daikening of those pai ts that ought to be whitish). x88g 
Anthony's Photogr. Bulletin II. 267 Their entire freedom 
from halation or solarization. 

2 . (Seequot.) 

1882 Nature 13 July 246 On the instant after the exposure 
of the eye to strong light, . .— solarisation I will call it. 

Solarize (son-laraiz), v. [f. Solar a. + -ize. So 
F. solariser.] 

1 . tram. To affect or modify by the influence of 
the sun or the action of its rays ; spec, in Photogr 
to injure by over-exposure to light. 

1833 Bailey Mystic 13 Then, solaiized, he pressed onwards 
to the sun. 1892 Photogr, Ann . II. 74 An exposure to 
bright sunlight, sufficient to solarise the [film]. 

2 . intr. To be affected by solarization. 

1868 M. C. Lea Photography 137 (Cent. Diet.), It Is a 
familiar fact that iodide of silver solarizes very easily. 190S 
Westm. Gas. 13 Oct. 14/2 There is a tendency on the pait 
of the paper to solarise when printed by direct sunlight. 
Hence Solarized, Solarizing^/, adjs. 

1870 Eng. Mech. 18 Mar. 661/2, I..find.,moie than one 
solarised place. 1882 Nature 13 July 246 Portions of the 
solarised eye that bad escaped the solarising action. 1890 
Pulsfobo Loyalty to Christ I. 188 Much in the same way 
that the solarized atmosphere of our world becomes inbuilt 
. .in the trunk and branches of a tree, 
f Sodarly, adv. Obs V" 1 [Irreg. f. L. sol-us 
alone.] By itself, without addition. 
x6 37 Tomlinson R etiou's Disp, 392 The Succe of Liquorice is 
. . successfully assumed solaily for the affections of the lungs. 

t So lary, a. Obs. [ad. L. solari-s : see - ary 2 
and cf. Solar a.] 

The various senses of the sb. solary given by Blount 
Glossogr. (1656) are meiely copied from Cooper’j Thesaurus 
s.v. Solarium (two entries). In the second ed. of Sir T. 
Browne’s Pseud, Ep-vu xii. salary is a misprint for salary. 
X. Of or belonging to, pertaining to, connected 
with, the sun. 


1388 J. Harvey Disc, Probl. 117 The euent of the said 
Solarie defect shal be but according to the quantity of the 
Eclipse it self. 1602 Dolman La Priviaud, Fr , Acad. 
(1618) 111. 721 So likewise doththe shadow of the earth 
hinder the moone of the solary illumination. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep, 343 Beside the solary Iris which God 
shewed unto Noah, there is another Lunary. 1664 Power 
Exp. Phil, Pief. 16 The Solary Atoms of light 1716 M. 
Davies Athen. Brit. III. Diss. Physic 29 Their Statues 
were.. adorn’d with Solary Rays, and crown'd at last with 
Celestial Beams. 


b. Of time : = Solar a. 1 b. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. 111. §6. 235 Ve Adar was an 
imercalarie Moneth, added .10 make the Solai ie and Lun- 
ane yeaie agiee. 1613 H. Crooke Body of Rian 336 That 
is called a Solai ie moneth wherein the Sunne runneth 
tlnough thirty degiees of the Zodiacke. 1607 Prideaux 
Life Mahomet (1716) 73 The Mahometan Yeai falling eleven 
Dajs short of the Solary. 
e. (See quot.) 

1631 French Distill, vi. 189 Thete is found a ceitaine 
stone in Bononia, which some call a golden Maicasite, some 
a Solaiie Magnes, that lecetves light fiom the sun in the 
day time, and gives it forth in the dark. , 

2 . Alch. and Astrol. Of the nature of the sun ; 
subject to the influence of the sun. 

1603 Timme Quersit. 1. xi. 47 There aie starres which haue 
their most colde and moyst spirites ; . . others, most hote and 
drie, as the Solarie, and Martialls. 1643 Sir T. Browne 
Relig. Med. 1. ii4That mysticall mettleof gold, whose solary 
and celestial! nature I admire. 1631 French Distill, vi. 
189 Ciude gold .. is by them not only called Solary hut 
Sol. .it selfe. 1671 Blagrave Astrol. Pract. Phys. 156 , 1 
do usually cause the patients to wear a select number of 
solaiy herbs gathered at the hour of the Sun. 

3 . Pre-eminent like the sun. 

1631 French Distill. Ded. A ilj b, This Ai t of Alchymie js 
that Solary art, which is more noble then all the othei six 
arts, and sciences. 

Solaster (seflte'stsi). Zool. [mod.L., f. sol 
sun + aster, Gr. a.ari\p star.] A genus of star- 
fishes, typical of those having more than five rays; 
a member of this genus, a sun-star, 

1841 E. Forbes Brit. Star-fi sites 110 The Solasters are 
suns in the system of sea-stars. 1842 Penny Cycl. XXIII. 
17/1 Those which have the body radiated, . . comprising the 
genera Solaster and Pentaster of De Blainville. i860 
Whaxall Life in Sea ix. 224 The Solasters, or Sun-stars, 
have only two rows of suckers in each furtow. 
t Solation. Obs . rare. [a. OF. solacion, sola- 
tion, or ad. L. type *sdlatio, f. solari to console.] 
a. Rejoicing, joy. b. Consolation. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 436/3 In thys tyme of pasqueour 
moder holy chyrche..maketh Solacyon foi the 1 esurrexyon 
of Jhesu ciyste. 1 a 1300 Chester PI. (E.E.T.S.) 1. 21 Now 
sithe I am. thus . . set in my solation, a biglie blisse here will 
I builde. 1737 Mrs. Griffith Lett. Henry <5- Frances (1767) 

II. 10 Theie aie pleasures and solations indulged by Piovi- 
dence to every stage of life. 

II Solatium (sol^’fizhn). [L. solatium, sola- 
ciutn , related to solari to console : cf. Solace r^.i] 

1 . A sum of money, or other compensation, given 
to a person to make up for loss or inconvenience. 

1817 Scott Font. Lett, 27 May, It was a bonus or solatium 
paid to them by the gentiy, to prevent their rising and right- 
ing themselves at the expense of the aristocracy. 1833 W. 
Jerdan Autobiog. III. 81 A weekly solatium was arranged 
to the extent of the authoi’s own suggestion. 1883 Pall 
Mall G. 1 Oct. 8/2 Another offered by way of a solatium 
in the hour of his disappointment the vacant tiusteeship of 
a well-known charitable institution. 

2 . spec, in Law. A sum of money paid, over and 
above the actual damages, as a solace for injured 
feelings. 

183a Austin Jurispr. (1879) I. xv. 397 The ground of action 
being not only indemnification for damage, but also so- 
latium for bereavement. 1863 Illustr. Loud. News 1 Aug. 
103 [A] traveller for a fiimof Staffordshire china merchants 
obtained ^300 damages and ^300 solatium at a jury trial. 
Solay, error for Splay v. 

1726 Genii. Angler 156 Solayed, a Technical Term for a 
Bream being cut up. 1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 169 Solay 
a bream , cut him up. 1833 Badham Prose Halieut. (1834) 
343 He gobbets trout,, .solay s bream, and sides haddock. 

II Solazzi (sola’tsz). [The name of the Italian 
makei.] Solazzi juice , a kind of liquorice. 

.1861. Bentley Man. Bot. 527 Various preparations of 
liquorice are commonly kept in the shops, and sold under 
the names of . extract of liquorice, Solazzi juice, &c. 1883 
Encycl.Brit, XIV. 688/1 The quality best appreciated in 
the United Kingdom is made in Calabria, and sold under 
the names of Solazzi and Corigliano juice. 

t Sold, sb. 1 Obs. Forms: a. 4-5 soude, sowde, 
5 sood-, sowede ; 4-5, Sc. 8-9 soud, sowd. 0. 
5 sawd(e. 7. 5 -6 sould(e. 5 . 5-7 sold, 6 soldo, 
[a. OF, soude, soulde (more commonly soudee , 
sou Idee, etc.), = It. and Pg. soldo, Sp. sueldo L. 
solidum, acc. sing, of solidus : see Sol sb.3 and 
Sou. (The mod.F. solde is due to Italian in- 
fluence.) Cf. MDn., MLG., MHG, soil, Du.. G., 
Da. , Sw. sold,"] 

1. Pay (esp. of soldieis), wages, salary. 
a. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 14234 Payen & 
Cristen knyght. .at soud he held, c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Whs. 

III. 146 Fie covetise of godis.and be payed wij>3oure sowdes. 
1440 Past on Lett. I. 41 My Lord Tresorer graunted the seid 
vij. c. marc to my Lord of Norffolk, for the arrerag of hvs 
sowde qwyl he was in Scotland. 1473 Bk, Noblesse (Roxb.) 
31 That the said chieftein must pay bis men of soude.. 
justly, a 1313 Fabyan Chron. (1811) 519 For the wage & 
sowde of the Nauaroys and Englysshemen. 

( 3 . X4M Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 04 These paroche pieestes 
that niinistren the sacramentis, for a certen sawd bi jeer. 
c 1430 King Pont hvs 4 Fair Sidone i. (1897) 1, 1 schal paye 
their sawde for thre yer. 

7- *4*9 Wills fy Im. N.C. (Surtees, 1833) 79 Ilk preest 
hauyng for his sould by yeer viij mrc’. 1473 Edw. IV in 
State P. Hen. VIII, VI. 8 For contentation of a yerely 
soulde. 1342 Paget Ibid. IX, 198 He myndeth..to borowe 
the sould of 20000 men for a yere, if He canne obteyne it. 
* 55 ° T. Nycolls Thucidides 216 To paye the soulde or 
wages of the sayd armye. 


S. 1438 Bk. A lexander Gt. (Bann. Cl.) 61 Serue jour soldis 
of the King, c 1470 Henry Wallace 11. 209 Thi woith't kyn 
may nocht the saiff for sold. 1344 Harvrl in St. Tapers 
Hen. VIII, IX. 619 For lacke of payment of his solde. 
1390 SrENSER A. Q. 11. ix. 6 Were youi will, her sold to enter- 
taine, And numbred be mongst knights of Maydenhed. 
1601 Bp. W. Barlow Defence 131 Lying in campe under sold 
and pay, fighting as souldieis. 1630 R. Johnson's Khtgd. 
4 Common, 163 Lastly, there is the Sold, or pay of 50000 foot. 
2 . Sc. A sum or quantity (oiig. of money or gold). 
13x3 Douglas Aineid 111. i, 91 With a grete sold of gold 
fey Priamus Secretlie vmquhile send this Polidorus . . to 
Polymnestor. 1710 Ruddiman Gloss. Douglas' AEneis s.v. 
Sold, Scot. Sowd, as a sowd of money, i. e. a great sum. 
1795 Statist. Acc. Scotl. XIV. 74 note, The tradesmen aie 
paia,.with a ceitain sum or quantity of victual annually 
agreed on, called sored. 1828 Moir Rlansie IVanch 11, A 
sowd of toddy was swallowed. 1845 Still Cottar's Sunday 
172 They wha grip Gieat souds o' hidden treasuie. 
f Sold, sb. 2 Obs.~° In 5 sowde. [?a. OF. 
* soude (Pg. solda):-L. solida : cf. prec. and Sold 

0. 2 ] Solder. 

C1440 Promp. Pars. 466/1 Sowde, meLel, consolidum 
sohdarium. 

f Sold, sb.% Obs.— 1 In 6 soulde, 6-7 solde. 
[ad. It. soldo : cf. Sold sb. 1 and Sol sbf] A sol 
or small coin. 

XS47 Boorde Introd. Knowl. xx. 171 They haue myttes, 
duccates, & soldes [in Hungary]. Ibid, xxxvii. 216 In syluer 
they haue [in Turkey] Aspers and Souldes ; and thei be t>om 
Souldes that be brasse. 1390 Hakluyt Voy. II. 108 Their 
horsemen have onely sixe soldes Venetian a day. 

•f Sold, v. 1 Obs. Forms : a. 4-5 soud-, 5 
sowd-, sawd-." 0. 5-6 sould(e, 6 sowld-, sold-, 
[f. Sold sb. 1 : cf. OF. soud-, soldeier. But perh. 
partly due to OF. soudre, saudre, souldre, soldre 
L. solvere to pay.] 

1 . irons. To pay; to enlist or retain for service 
by payment. Also Jig. 

a. c X386 Chaucer Prioress's T. 128 O martir soudit to vir- 
ginite. 1303 Langl. P. PI. C. xxn. 431 Imparfit is |>e pope 
pat. .soudep hem ]?at slee[? suche as he sliolde saue 1456 
Sir G. Haye Law Arms (S.T.S.) 33 He fand. .grete quan- 
titee of gold.., With the quhilk he sawdit grete nowmer 
of men of aimys. 12x470 Gregory Chron. in Hist. Coll. 
Citizen Loud. (Camden) 106 To have men sowdyd withe 
hym ayenst the Duke of Orleans. 

p. 14x8 in Riley Land. Mem. (1868) 665 Noimandye, beie 
to be soulded or waged wi(> be Kyng. 1436 Sir G. Haye 
Law Arms (S.T.S.) 143 [He sent] gold in Almayne for to 
soulde men of aimes,for the space of ane 3ere. 1323 Crom- 
well in Merriman Life 4 Lett. (13502) I. 37 The namys 
whiche we ouiselffes showld susteyn in sowldyng of so great 
an army. 1530 T. Nycolls Thucidides 221 b, Who . . soulded 
or waged aboutes three houndred souldyars. 

2 . intr. To serve as a paid soldier or mercenary. 

1364 Haward Eutropius 1. 9 Virginius at that time 

soulded for honest wages, .againste the Latines. 

Hence f Sodding vbl. sbA Obs. 

1473 Bk. Noblesse 29 For lak of good provisions bothe of 
artillery and oidenaunce for the weire and soudeyng to be 
made in dew season. Ibid. 83 Whiche.. were not usid of 
custom nothing to pay . .to the souding of men of mines. 

t Sold, v. 2 Obs. Foims : a. 4 soud-, 4-6 
sowd- ; 4-5 sawd-. 0. 5 sould-, 5-6 sold-, 
[ad. OF. souder, sauder, soulder, = Prov. soitdar, 
soldar, Sp. and Pg. soldar, It. sodare :—L. soliddre 
to make solid or firm, f. solidus Solid a.] 

1. trans. To solder; to fasten with solder; to 
unite (metal) by soldering (+ ox welding). 

c 1330 Leg. Rood (1871) 77 Dauid made A serkell al of 
siluer biade, And bad bat it suld sawded be All obout be 
haly thre [= tree). 1398 Tbevisa Barlh. De P. R. xvi. 
xciii. (Tollem. MS.), Leed may not be sone sowdid to leed 
nober to bras, nober to yien with oute tyn. c 1425 Seven 
Sages (P.) 2023 Than thaysayen at thelaste How the pilcr 
stode in bras, And with sowdyng sowdyt faste. 1485 
Caxton Chas.Gt. 103, xxx arches of maible,. . whyclie ben 
soulded wyth leed and cyment. 1306 Acc. La. High Treas. 
Scot. 111 . 330 Item, to. .ane man that sowdit anegwnof the 
Kingis schip, xiiij s. 

2 . transf. To unite firmly or closely; spec, in 
medical use (see Solder v. 2). 

1388 Wyclif Acts iii. 7 And anoon hise leggisand hise feet 
weren sowdid togidere ; and he lippide, and stood. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P.R. vii.xxxi. (Bodl. MS.), The couje 
suffieb not be wounde to be closed and isawded. <11423 
tr. Ardeme's Treat. Fistula 43 She trowed.. for to haue 
souded be place of be fynger in whiche be bone . . stode bifore. 
1302 Arnolds Chron. (1811) 170 Som men late theioete end 
of the vyne be vneutt. .til it be sowded with the chiri tree, 
b. intr. To close or heal. (Cf. Solder v. 6.) 
<2x425 tr. Ardeme's Treat, Fistula 46 , 1 putte-to vnguen- 
tum viride vpon stupes, and be fynger bigan for to soude. 
Ibid. 84 pe sidez 01 be wounde byganne for to soude or 
congluunate. 

Hence fSoTding vbl. sb. 2 Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xix. (Bodl. MS.), 
[Glue] hab vertu of diawinge & sowding. <1x425 [see sense 
x above], 1447-8 Durh. Acc. Rolls (Suitees) 275 Pro.rie 
sowdyng unius olle eree. 1308 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 

IV. 137 Item, for solding. .of the Kingis salt fat, ij s. 1333 
Dunntow Ckurr/cw. MSS. fol. 17 b, To the makyng or 
sowdyng of the bell. 

. attrib. 1341-2 Ely Sacr. Rolls II. 117 In factura. .soud- 
inghirnes pro fabncacione vitri. 139 p Fabric Rolls York 
Minster (Surtees) 18 Item ij soudyngirens et j helme ferri. 

Sold (sffuld),^/. a. Also 6 solde, Sc. sauld. 
[pa. pple. of Sell z>.] 

1 . Disposed of by sale. Alsoy%". 

1535 Coverdale Dtut . xviii, 8 Besydea that which he 
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hath of the solde good of his fathers, x&x Exch. Rolls 
Scotl. XXII. 162 Tbair is to be deducit the rest restand 
upoun the comptar at the fute of the sauld victuellis. 
1637 Rutherford Lett. clxv. (1862) V. 384 Except that 
Christ’s, grace hath bought such a sold body, I know 
not what else any may think of me 1652 in Miss Hickson 
It eland 17th Cent. (1884) I. 298 As the examt. 's husband 
told her when he came home next day, and withal said we 
were 1 a sold people 1722 De Foe Col. Jaikx i, The very 
same low distressed condition as he was in, I mean a sold 
servant. 1853 Fairbairn Typology Scripture I. 339 The 
sold, hated, and ciucified One. x86a Thornbury Life of 
Turner I. 271 A volume of sketches of sold pictures. 

2 . Denoting a sale effected. 

1862 Parthenon 16 Aug. 497/1 Those pictures which have 
‘sold 1 tickets. 1891 Law Times XCI. 193/1 There was no 
clause about arbitration on the sold note sent by the brokers 
to the plaintiffs. 

+ Soldad(e, Anglicized forms of next. Obs. 

1634 Shirley Example in. i, He’s maiching up the stain, 
with another soldade. Ibid. iv. i, I do not like this so Id ad’s 
embassage. 1652 — Doubtful Heir v. E vij b, This ’tis to 
deal with Soldades. 

II Soldado (snlda'dtj). Also 6-7 souldado, 9 
erron. soldada. [Sp. (and Pg.), = It. soldato 
(whence F. soldat), f. soldo (Sp. sueldd) military 
pay: see Sold j£. 1 ] 

1 . A soldier. Also attrib. 

1586 J. Hooker Hist. Irtl. in Holinshed II. 105/2 This 
roisting Rutterkin wholie then standing on the soldado 
hoigh. 1592 Greene Upst. Courtier Wks (Giosart) XT. 
247 To be terrible like a wairioi and a Soldado. 1612 
Chapman Widdowes T.v. i, [Will] No bootieseiueyou sir Sol- 
dado But my poore sistei ? 1698 Fry t R Acc. E. India 4 P. 
142 Seizing it by Force with Three Files of Soldadoes. 1819 
Scott Leg. Montrose li, Neither Wallenstein nor Pappen- 
heim.. would likely listen to the objurgations of boors or 
burghers against any commander 01 soldado. 1840 Hor. 
Smith Cromwell I. 268 Sad-visaged and morose soldadoes 
in suits of buff tarnished and soiled by service. 1864 Burton 
Scot Abr. II. ii. 136 The otherwise single-minded and 
honourable soldado. 

2 . The South American heron. 

1852 Th. Ross tr. Humboldt's Trav. II. xx. 255 On the 
summits of those [rocks] situated near the Onnoco, flamin- 
gos, soldados, and other fishing-birds perch. 

3 . The squirrel-fish {Holocenlrus ascensionis) of 
the West Indies, etc. ( Webster's Suppl. 1902.) 

Soldan. (Sfrldan). Now arch, or Hist. Forms: 
a. 3-7, 9 soudan (4 -en, -on, 6 -ane), 4-6 sow- 
dan (4 -ane, 5 -on, 6 -en, -own), 6 sowdeyn, 
6-7 -aine (7 -ayne). 13. 4, 6 saudan (4 -ayn, 
6 -ant), 4 sawden, 5-6 sawdon, 6 -ant, -an, 
sodan, -en. 7. 4, 6-7 sonldan (5 -one, 7 -en), 
6 sowldan, 7 sauldan, suldan. S. 4- soldan 
(6 -ane, 7 -ian). [a. OF. soudan , sodan, sonldan, 
soldan (also - ain , -ant), — Prov. soudan, saudan , 
Cat. soldd, Sp. soldan, Pg. soldao, It. soldano 
(med.L. soldanus), ad. Arab, sultan : see Sultan.] 
1 . The supreme ruler of one or other of the 
great Mohammedan powers or countries of the 
Middle Ages ; spec . the Sultan of Egypt. 

The Soldan is sometimes contiasted with the ( Great) Turk 
and with the Sophy of Persia. 

а. 1297 R. Glouc, (Rolls) 10901 pe soudan somdel uor feie 
Triwes wij> him nom. 1338 R. Brunne Chron. (1810J 140 
Bode com , . How }>e fals soudan destroied alle }>e lond. C1380 
Wvchf Sel. Wks. III. 375 pei harmen Cristen men moie 
cruely f>en |>o Soudon of Sarazenes. c 1440 Generydes 3942 
The Sowdon went ayeyn to his disporte. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur v. viii. 174 With liym he fond slayne the Sowdan 
of Suney. 15x3 More Rich. Ill (1883) 79 In a stage 
play all the people know right wel that he that playeth the 
sowdayne is percase a sowter. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 87 
Feare of treason.. to be wrought betwene Saladine the 
Soudane and king Richard. 1832 tr. Sismondis I tal. Rep. 
xi. 257 James, who, with the aid of the soudan of Egypt, . . 
seized the crown from his sister and the duke. 

attrib. 15 . . Droichis Part of Play 5 in Dunbar's Poems 
(S.T.S.) 3x4 A sargeand out of Sowdoun land. 
p. 13. . E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1323 Empeiour of alle J?e erjze 
& also )>e saudan. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VI. 43 The 
Sawden and duke of Turkes, the gtete malle of Cristen 
peple. c 1500 M elusive 275 My right ledoubted lordes the 
Sawdants of Barbarye & of Damaske. c 15x1 1st Eng. BA. 
Amer, (Arb.) Introd. 3T/2 As the[y] wryte to the Sodan, 
than gyueth he them that they dyssyre. 

y. 1390 Gower Conf I. 180 Thei gon to Barbarie ayeiu, 
And ther the Souldan for hem sente. 1475 BA. Noblesse it 
The souldone of Babiloyne had waged hym to doo it. 1587 
Greene Penelopds Web Wks. (Giosart) V. 181 That Sala- 
dynethe mighty Souldan of Agipt. 1592 Warner A lb. 
Eng. vin. xliii. 207 Richard, .won ne Cyprus, Syria, and 
Ierusalem, debelling quite the Sowldan fiom his land. 1630 
Erathwait Eng. Gentlem. (1641) 364 This is all that Soul- 
dan Saladine hath left of all his ensignes. 1632 Lithgow 
Trav, vii. 321 The Mamaluks..were the guaid of the Sul- 
dans, as the Iannizaries are to the great Tui ke. 

б. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 245 The grete Soldan thanne of 
Perse. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VI. 313 The Soldan of 
Babilony. 1562 Whitehorne Ord. Souldiers 38 TheTuike 
by meanes of aitilleiie, againste the Sophi and the Sol- 
dan, hathe had victory. 1594 Greene Selimus 566 Wks. 
(Grosart) XIV. 216 We that haue..stript th’ Egyptian 
soldan of his camp. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World n. 199 He 
plainely shewes, that the Soldans of Egypt were not Louis 
of the Countiie. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 764 Where Champions 
bold . at the Soldans chair Defi’d the best of Panim chivalry 
To mortal combat. 11708 J. Philips Cyder 11. 83 The Soldan, 
as he fled, Oft call’d on Alla. 1742 Hume Ess. <5* Treats, iv. 
(1777) I. 29 The soldan of Egypt, or the Emperor of Rome, 
might drive his harmless subjects, .against their sentiments 
and inclination. 1849 J. A. Carlyle Dante, Inf. v, She 
held the land which the Soldan rules. 1884 Bryce Holy 


Rom, Emp. xii. (1889) 182 It [a letter] bids the Soldan with- 
draw at once from the dominions of Rome. 

+ b. The governor of a. town. Obs.— 1 
1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 16 A little turret., 
where the treasure belonging to the Soudan or Governour 
of the Town is kept. 

2 . With a and pi. A Mohammedan ruler; one 
having the rank of sultan. 

a. 13 . K. Alis. 1781 (W.), Darie. .holdith riche gest- 
nyng, Of dukes, eorles, amiraylis, And of soudans. c 1380 
Wycuf Wks. (1880) 98 More [harm] )>an ony soudon or 
sarsyn or ojzer men of wrong bileue. 1430-40 Lydg. 
Rochas ix. xxii (1554) 29 Mightye princes Soudans twaynS. 
c 1470 RaufCoikear 898 Tho w slane hes oft, . . of my Coun- 
singis, Soudanis and sib men. 1572 Bossewell A rmorie 11. 
xo8 The malignitie and ciueil attemptates of the deuelisbe 
rablement, and wicked sowdanes. 

y. 8. 1390 Gowfr Conf. III. 145 A Soldan whilom was of 
Perce. 1483 Cath. Angl. 348/2 A Soldan, soldanus. 1598 
Hakluyt Voy. 1. 55 We saw in the Emperours court. . many 
great Soldanes receiuing no due honour. 1601 R. Johnson 
Krngd. <$• Commit). 195 Who. .madepaimenttohis souldans 
and soldiers. x6n Cotgr., Sultan, a Sultan, or Souldan. 
1795 Southey Maid of Orleans 11, 337 Caesars and Soldans, 
Emperors and Kings,, .here they were all. 1840 Macaulay 
Ess., Ranke's Hist. (1B51) II. 136 Pie could no longer hope 
to strike down gigantic soldans. 1884 Tennyson Bechet 
iv. ii, I had it from an Arab soldan. 

SoTdanate. [ad. It. soldanalo (med.L. soldan- 
aius) : see prec.] The power of the Sultan. 

1878 tr. Villaris Machiavelli 1. vii. II. 191 There is no 
longer any difference between thePapacy and th eSoldanate. 
f Soldanel, -ell, Anglicized forms of next. 

1562 Turner Herbal (1568) 72 Brassica marina . may be 
called in englyshe, soldanell, or see folefot. 1760 J. Lee 
Inttod. Bot. App. 327 Soldanel, Soldanella. Ibid., Soldanel 
of the Shops, Convolvulus. 1786 J. Abercrombie A rrangevt. 
in Gard. Assisi. 54/2 Convolvulus, or bindweed.., (Sol- 
danella) or sea soldanel minor. 

II Soldanella (spldane’la). Bot. Also 9 erron. 
soldinella. [mod.L., a. It. soldanella of obscure 
origin; hence also Pg. soldanella, F. soldanelle 
(16th cent.), Cf. prec.] 

f 1 . A species of convolvulus or bindweed, Con- 
volvulus soldanella. Obs. 

1579 Langham Gard. Health 607 Soldanella purgeth 
downe all kind of watiish humois. 1597 Gerarde Heibal 
11. ccxciii. 691 Soldanella hurteth the stomacke,and tioubleth 
the weake and delicate bodies which do receiue it in powder. 
1601 Holland Pliny II. si*The sea Colewort (otherwise 
named Soldanella) of all others puigeth most forcibly. 1676 
Phil. Trans. II. 629 On the Bay-side, Soldanella or Sea- 
Scurvygrass [grows] in great plenty. 1697 Ibid. XIX. 397 
Two Purging Sea Bindweeds, call’d in our Shops Soldan- 
ella. X7xa tr. Pomet's Hist. Dings I. 89 Soldanella. is a 
Species of Bindweed or a small Plant that sends foith 
slender, winding, reddish Stalks. 

2 . A primulaceous plant of the genus Soldanella , 
native in Alpine districts. 

1629 [see Moonwort 5]. 1688 Holme Armoury 11. 111/2 
Mountain Soldanella is a bell-flower., of a fair blew. 1867 
Cornhill Mag. Jan. 54 Masses of purple primulas, yellow 
pansies, and delicate little soldinella. 1882 Garden 3 June 
385/3 Soldanellas in leaf soil, .have grown well. 

|| Soldanelle. [Fr. soldanelle .] =prec. 2. 

1887 Ruskin Praeterita II. 190 The ledges of the Salcve, 
all aglow with primrose and soldanelle. 
tsoldaness. Obs. rare. In 4-5 sowdones, / 
souldannesse. [f. Soldan + -ess 1.] A sultaness. 

C1386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 274 This sowdones, 
whom I thus blame and warry, Let pryvely hire counseil gon 
his way. 1621 Molle Camerar. Lia. Lib. iv. i. 222 The 
Souldannesse, wife to Amurath the tkiid. 

Soldanrie. arch. [f. Soldan + -kie, -by, peri, 
after OF. sottdanerie. ] Snitanship. 

x8s5 Scott Talism. xx, You might learn to lay aside this 
scorn of Soldanrie. 

t Soldat. Obs. Also 7 soldatt, soldate. [a. 
F. soldat : see Soldado.] A soldier. 

a. 1584 Hudson Du Bartas' Judith 452 Alarm, soldats, 
alarme. 159X Jas. I Lepanto 664 There a Chieftaine 
shrillie cries, And Soldats doth command. 2638 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 127 Within the Castle wall are raisd 
a hundred houses, stored with men, most part soldatts. 
1668 R. L’Estrange Pis. Quev. v. (1702) 1x7 Every little 
Whore takes upon her to be a great Lady .every Huff, to 
be a Soldat. 

p. 1652 Roxb. Ball. (1891) VII. 479 A Soldate on a bench 
sleeping. x66a J. Wilson Cheats iv. iv, By the faith of a 
Soldate, and a man of Arms, I will. 

Soldatesque (sfildate’sk), sb. and a. [a. F. 
soldatesque (see prec. and -esque), ad. It. sol- 
datesco military, soldatesca soldiery.] 

+A. sb. The military. Obs. 
a 1648 Ld. Herbert lien. VIII (1683) 618 The legates in 
Trent (now free from, the Soldatesque) advised how to delay 
the time. Ibid. 635 The Gentiy and Soldatesque of the 
Kingdom. 

33 . adj. Of or pertaining to a soldier ; soldier- 
like, soldierly. 

*840 Tail's Mag. VII. 417 There was more file and 
genuine soldatesque Burscbicosity about this old cavahy 
officer than in any mad French conscript t86x Pearson 
Early 4- Mid. Ages 31 They were subject only to their 
own tribunals, and encouraged by these in a soldatesque 
license against civilians. 

II Solde. rare. [F. solde : see Sold sbf] Pay. 
1852 Tait's Mag. XIX. 549 The Mansfeld is riding by 
wood and by wold And his troopers take service thats 
better than solde. *879 G. Meredith Egoist xix, The 
fellow may well be a faithful soldier and stick to his post, 
if he receives promise of such a soldq. 


Solde (small coin) : see Sold 
Soldear, obs. form of Soldier sb. 

Solder (sp’ldai, sou'dar), sb. 1 Forms: a. 4-5 
soudur, 5 -ure,-our, sowdux, -owre; 4-5 soudre, 

5- 6 souder, 5-7 (9 dial.) sowder (5 -ere, 6 sows- 
der) ; 9 dial, so-wther. ft 5 sawdur, -yr, 6 -yer ; 
5 sawd(e)re, 6 sawder (7 -ter), 6-7 saudre, 7 
sauder. 7. 6-S soder (7 soader, sodar), 7- 
sodder; 6 Bother, 7 so Ether. 8. 5 souldour, 

6- 7 soulder (6 sowl-). e. 7 soldure, 7- solder, 
[a. OF. sot/d-, sand-, soldure (cf. It. saldatura), 
f. souder, etc., Sold ©.2 

American dictionaries favour the pron. (sp’dsJ). Smart 
(1836 and 1840) gives only (sg'daz).] 

1 . A fusible metallic alloy used for uniting metal 
surfaces or parts. 

Various kinds are distinguished by specific names, as hard, 
soft (see sense 4), white, copper, gold, silver, peiuterer’s, 
plumber's solder. 

a. 1374 Durh. Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 581 In stangno emp. 
pro soudur, vi. s. c 1400 York Minster Fabric Rolls (Sui tees) 
20 Et in iij dos’ tyn emptis pro soudre, viii. s. viii. d. c 1485 
E. E. Misc. (Warton Cl.) 82 To make sowder of tynne. 
1513 Douglas AEneid viii. vii. 140 Thai mydlit and thai 
imxt this feirful souder. 1547 in J, R. Boyle Hedon (1875) 
App. 137 To the plomer for xxx. Ib. of soweder. 1603 
Vestry BAs. (Surtees) 52 Foi five pounde and a half <5 
sowder to mende the leads. 1829 Brockett N. C. Gloss. 
(ed. 2), Smother, solder. 

p. 1466 Mann. .5 Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 323 Item, for ij. 
li. sa\\[d]ere, xij. d. 1492-3 Rec. St. Mary at Hill (1905) 
187 For a 11. di. of sawdyr to sowdyr J >e same pype, xij d. 
I S39-4° in Devon N. Q. Oct. (1903) 238 Payed for xv. li. 
of sawdyer for the worke, v. s. 1566 in Peacock Eng. Ch. 
Fuinituie (1866) 141 An old erwet whearof was made 
sawder for the glass windowes 1602 Skuttleworihs’ Acc. 
(Chetham) 143 To the plumber, for xx pound of pewter to 
be sawter, ..x’. 1667 Frimatt City 4- C. Builder 70 Sawder 
is about eight pence or nine pence a pound. 

y. 1575 Gascoigne Wks. (1587) 308 When cutlers.. hide 
no crackes with soder nor deceit. 1576 Act 18 Eliz. c. 15, 
No Goldsmith.. shall.. use noe Sother..more then ys ne- 
cessarie. 1612 Sturtevant Metallica (1854) 36 All com- 
pounded mettles of the same kind, as, Pewters, Belmettles, 
Sodars. 1637 m Parish Bks. St. Julians, Shrewsbury 
I. 27 (MS.), Received for 9 lbs. of Soddei, 3s. 1660 Boyle 
New Exp. Phys. Mech. xx. 14 6 We caus’d a skilful 
Pewterer. .tocloseit up. withSoder. 1726 Leoni Alberti's 
Archit. II. 17 b, The cramps .must be fastened into the 
sheets with hot sodder. 1750 Blanckley Naval Expos. 155 
Soddei, used by the Plumbei for soddering of Pipes. 

5. 1428 Engl. Misc. (Surtees) x pat nane of pat crafte 
wiike any lede amang other metaill. bot yf yt be in souldour. 
1530 Palsgr. 725 , 1 sowdei a metallwith so wider, yb soulde. 
1574 in Feuiilerat Revels Q. Eliz. (1908) 242 For Leade 
and sowlder with woorkmanshipp. x6ii Cotgr., Souldure, 
..the knot of soulder which fastens the lead of a glasse 
window. ^ 1685 Boyle Effects of Motion viii. 99 A gaping 
ciack, which he was fain to fill up with soulder. 

e. 1724 Swirx Prometheus Wks. 1751 III. 11. 150 Gold- 
smiths say, the coarsest stuff Will serve for soldei well 
enough. 1756 Lucas Ess. Waters I. 50 He. assured him- 
self by.. closing it well with solder. _ 18x2 Sir H. Davy 
Chem. Philos. 400 Lead is used as an ingredient in various 
solders. 1843 Holtzapffel Turning 432 The solders 
must be necessarily somewhat more fusible than the metals 
to be joined. 1873 E. Spon Workshop Rec. Ser. 1. 364/2 
The solder will run into the places which have been touched 
by the spirit of salt. 

2 . transf. Any binding or uniting substance, rare. 

1582 Stanyhurst AEneis, etc. (Arb.) 136 Theare chariots 

doe trauayle .By reason of the riuer knit with a fiostye 
soder. _ x6io Holland Camden's Brit, i- 699 The limestone 
which is the very soadei and binder of all moiter, 

3 . Jig. A quality, principle, etc,, which unites in 
any way ; a bond or means of union. 

y. X599 Sandys Europe Spec. (1632) 45 This [being] the 
end of strifes particular, this the soder of publike peace. 
1638 Chillingw. Rel/g. Prot. 1. iii. § 43. 151, I am at my 
wits end. .to find some glue, or sodder,.. to tye this ante- 
cedent and this consequent together. 1662 Hiubert Body 
Divinity iu 149 The giound or band of the union, the 
sodder that knit them together. 

e. 1611 Steed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xiv. § 38. 757/2 Money 
the Cement and soldure of all such actions, , .vtterly fayles. 
1649 G. Daniel Trinarth., Hen. IV, cccxviii, This Pro 
digie to Sence, when Elements (The Solder of the Woild) 
combat themselues. 1742 R. Blair Grave 89 Friendship ! . 
Sweetenei of life, and solder of society I 1863 Tyndall 
Heat i. 8 IIlu stinting a principle which foims the very 
solder of Natuze. 

4 . Soft solder : a. A common kind of solder, 
usually made fiom tin and lead. 

1594 Plat Jewtll-ho. in. 1 Sodered verie close with safte 
Soder. 1771 Encycl. Brit. III. 616/2 Take silver, five 
penny- weight ; biass, four penny-weight; melt them to 
gether for soft solder, which mns soonest. 1823 P. Nichol- 
son Pi-act. Build. 406 The soldei geneially made use of 
by the plumber is called soft solder. 1843 Holtzapffel 
Turning I, 434 The soft-solder mostly used, is 2 parts tin 
and 1 part lead. 1858 Greener Gunnery 207 More than 
five thousand pans of bairels made and put together with 
soft solder only. 

b. Flattery; —Soft sawder (see Sawder sb.). 

1848 Lowell Biglow P. Ser. 1. Wks. (1884) 226 The people 
[get] their annooal soft-sodder an’ taxes. 1863 Reade Very 
Hard Cash xliii, She., sent in a note explaining who she 
was, with a bit of soft solder. 1869 Pall Mall G. 20 Sept. 

3 It is so evideot..that a squaie-jawed ruffian.. will yield 
like a cherub to soft-solder and coaxing. 

5 . [From the vb.] An act of soldering. 

1733 Cheyne Eng. Malady 1. x. (X734) 97 A Tinker can 
mend a Hole in a Brass Pot.. by a Soder or Patch. 

0 , attrib, and Comb, (see quots.). 
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1858 Simmonds Did. Trade , Solder-manufacturer, a 
maker of cement for metals. *873 Richards Operator's 
Handbk. 123 For solder joints the silver solder of jewellets 
is convenient. 1875-84. Knight Did. Meek, s v., Solder- 
casting, -cutter, -cutting, -mold. 1895 Daily News 24 Dec. 
7/1 A powerful solder-pounding machine. 

f Solder, sbf Obs.—* 

Peril, for soldier in sense 4 of that word. 

1603 Sir C. Heydon Jua. Astrol. vii. 187 That out of 
wheat theie should spring vp dainell, solders, and smuttie 
geare. 

Solder (s^-ldai, Sijii-dai), v. Forms : a. 5-6 (9 
Sc.) souder, 5-7 soudre; 5-6 (9 Sc.) sowder 
(5 -yr, 6 sowdr-) ; 8-9 north, and Sc. sowther, 
9 souther. j8. 6-7 sauder (6 savdr-), 6-7 (9) 
sawder (7 sawdr-). 7. 5-8 soder (7 sodr-), 7 
(9 dial.) soader (7 soadr-), 7-8 (9 dial.) sodder 
(7 soddr-); 6-8 (9 dial.) s other. 8. 6-7 soulder. 
e. 6- solder (6-7 soldr-). [f. Solder sbX Cf. 
Sold z».2] 

1. tram. To unite or fasten by means of a me- 
tallic solder. Also with in, on, together, up, etc. 

a. c 1420 Chron. Vtlod. 1447 And alle Je mynyssionys of 
J>at nayle..Weron soudryd fast a3ayne without ony fayle. 
1492-3 dec. St. Mary at Hill (1905) 187 All. di. ofsawdyrto 
sowclyr j>e same pype, xij d. 1495 Treviso's Barth. De P. R. 
xvi. xcii. (W. de W.) 584 Leed may not be sone soudiyd to 
leed nother to brasse. 1530 Palsgr. 725/2, I wyll sowder 
this pipe of leede. 1551 Recordc Cast. Knowl. (1556) 59 
These plates.. shoulde haue bothe the endes soudred to- 
gether. 1613 M. Ridley Magn. Bodies 85 As though they 
were tied, glued, and soudred together. 1816 Scott Aittiq. 
xxvii, It's best to say ye'ie an auld tinkler, . .for maybe tne 
gudewrfe will hae something to souther. 1829 Brock ett 
N. C. Gloss, (ed. 2), Soivthci , to soldei. 1882 Jamieson's 
Sc. Did. IV. 352/2 To sowther, souther, to solder. 

p. 1511 {see the vbl. sb. 1]. 1560-1 in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) II. 628 For menaingeand sawderinge the 
cunditte pipe. 1570 Levins Mamp. 78 To Sau[d]er, con- 
ferruminare. 1605 [see the vbl. sb. 1]. 

y. 1561 Eden Arte Nauig n. xx. 41b, A..\vyre. .made 
fast or sotheied in it. x6ox Dolman La Pi imaied. Fr. 
Acad 5x3 As tin doth soder and join togither broken copper. 
1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. Mech. Proem 11 There was 
soder'd on to the shank of the Cock, .a Plate of Tin. 1684 
R. Waller Nat. Exp 51 When we had fiist put it through 
the Ring M, sodered to a small lion Rod. 1743 in Willis 
& Clark Cambridge (1886) I. ag 6 To George the goldsmith 
. .for sothering on a pece of biass. 1769 Phil. Trans. LIX. 
70, 1 then soddered the wires of each jar to the rod which 
connected them. 

5 . 1535 Coverdale Dan. ii. 43 Like as yron wil not be 
souldered with a potsherde. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus , Ag- 
glutino, . . to soulder together. 1659 Leak Water-whs. 7 
Let the pipe DC be souldered to the bottom passing through 
it. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trnv. in. 39 Having 
most exactly bent the Ring, they Soulder the two ends of it 
together. 

t. 1594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 59 Y« tail of the siluer pipe 
stretcht it selfe into the mouth of a great paire of belowes, 
■where it was close soldered, a 1700 Evelyn Diary 9 Sept. 
1678, A plate of brasse soldered thereon. 1712 J. James tr. 
Le Blond's Gardening 200 To the Conduit-Pipe is soldered 
an upright Pipe,., and at the End of this Socket is likewise 
soldeied the Brass-Nut. 173X Miller Gard. Did., Lupulus 
4 G, This Bed is to he cover' d with lai ge double Tin, solder'd 
together at each Joint 1815 J. Smith Panorama Sci. ft 
Art II. xx The end.. of the stop-cock, is soldered orscrewea 
into the end of the tube. 1858 Lardner Handbk. Nat. 
Phil. 307 In this hole is soldered the mouth of another tin 
bucket. 1895 Daily Chron. 15 Jan. 6/7 One of the diffi- 
culties in the use of aluminium has been the tiouble of 
soldering it. 

b. trams/. To unite firmly or closely, to cause 
to adhere strongly, by means of some substance 
or device. 

x6oi Holland Pliny II. 594 The moitar. .hath not that 
binding as it ought, and so the walls built theiewith are not 
sodred accordingly. 1606 Shaks. Ant, # Cl. 111. iv. 32 As 
if the world should cltaue, and that slaine men Should 
soader vp the Rift. 1664 Power Exp. Phil. 1. 5 The Com- 
mon Fly.. can at pleasure.. soddei and be-glew herself to 
the plain she walks on. 1839-47 Todd's Cycl. Anat. III. 
243/2 Instances of the toes soldered together, as in the 
Horse, 1841 Penny Cycl. XXI. 158/1 The parietal bones 
are early soldered to the occipital, 
f 2. Med. To canse (wounds) to close up and 
become whole; to reunite (tissues or bones). Obs. 
a. 1495 Trevisa’s Barth. De P. R. xvi. xix. (Caxton) 559 
Glewe hath vertue . to soudre [Bodl. MS. soude] wounaes 
and blotches. 1597 A. M. tr. Gvillemean's Fr. Chirurg. 
23 b/x The foresayed suture is commonlye healed together 
the seaventh day, and soudered. 

y. *577 Fjumpton Joyful Newes in. (1596) 94 Put into 
Sores, it healeth and sodereth them forthwith. 1639 T. 
de Gray Expert Farrier 341 The iuyee of salendine will 
conglutinat and sodder the tongue together being cut or 
wounded. 1656 Ridgley Praii. Physitk 172 A Plaister of 
Ivy Gum sodders bones wonderfully. 1733 Cheyne Eng. 
Malady i. x. (1734) 98 The Fluids, .to soder and repair their 
Wounds. 

i. 1600 Surflet Countrie_ Farme 11. xlii. 262 The leaues 
thereof are goad to canglutinate and soulder togither both 
outwaid and inwatd wounds. 1652 Culpepper Eng. Physic. 
35 The juyee put into fiesh or gieen wounds doth quickly 
' soulder' up the lips of them together. 

«. *628 Ford Lever's Mel. 1, ii, As the one patches our 
tattered clothes, so the other soldeis our diseased flesh. 
1769 Phil. Trans. LIX, 395 Inflammation solders up the 
mouths of these little vessels, a 1788 Pot t Ckirnrg. Wks. 1 1 . 
208 With a view to closing or soldering broken lymphatics. 

3 . fig. To unite, to cause to adhere, in a close, 
firm, or intimate manner. 

y- *597 Hooker Eccl. Pol, v. lxxvi. § 9, I could easily 
declare, how all things which are of God, hee hath. . . sodered 
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as it were together with the glue of mutuall assistance. 
3601 Dent Pathw. Heaven 83 These carnall worldlings 
which are fast sodred to the earth i 164a D. Rogers Naa- 
man 133 Selfe soders matters of all sorts together. 1675 
R. Burthogge Causa Dei 39 ’Tis. .Soul and Body Soder d 
into one Compositum that sins. 1708 Swift Sent. Ch. Eng. 
Man Wks. 1751 IV. 66 The Presbyterians, Anabaptists, 
Independents, and other Sects did. all., unite and sodder 
up their several schemes to join against the Church. 

S. 1607 Shaks. Timonyt. iti. 388 Thou visible God, That 
souldrest close Impossibilities, And mak’st them kisse. 1638 
Drumm. of Hawth. Irene Wks. (1711) 166 That Power and 
Frame, which in a Monarchy hath been joined and soul- 
deied together many Ages. 

e. 1589 Pappe w. Hatchet E iij, To the foute & twentie 
orders of knaues, thou maist solder the foure and. twentie 
orders of fooles. 1646 J. Hall Haras Vac. 98 Friendship 
. of equal Is is ever best soldeied. 1744 E. Moore Fables 
for Ladies xxii. 58 And, haply, use that precious metal To 
solder sexes, like a kettle. 1796 Burke Corr. J1844) IV . 383 
We have abdicated the crown of Corsica, which had been 
newly soldered to the ciown of Gieat Bntain. 1827 Genii. 
Mag. XCVII. 11. 62 To permit his Royal Patronage to be 
soldered on to the Bible-Society. 1862 Lytton strange 
Story I. 135, 1 clamped and soldeied dogma to dogma in 
the finks of my tinkeied logic, 
j* b. To close or block up (the ear). Obs.—* 

*648 j. Beaumont Psyche 11. ii, No wretched Adder ever 
soder’d up His wilful ear with trustier cement. 

fc. absol. To remain obdurately deaf. Obs.—* 
1642 D. Rogers Naaman 865 That paddle and adoe which 
you have made to soder and play the Hypocrite. 

4. fig. To bring or testore to a sound or unim- 
paired condition; to repair, mend, patch up again. 

*607 Hieron Wks. I. 471 The more tender the loue, the 
more hard to be sodered, when it hath receiued a.cracke. 
c 1640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) II. 161 This peace 
was not so soundly on each pait sawdred, but that after- 
wards it leaked at cei taine crannells. 1697 C. LrsLin Snake 
in Grass (ed. 2) 179 Thou..seek’st to sodder their Leaky 
Infallibility, that thou may 'st Inherit it. 1704 Swirr T. Tub 
ix, An art to sodder and patch up the flaws and imperfec- 
tions of nature. 1786 Burns Twa Dogs 216 The Men cast 
out in paity-matches, Then sowther a’ in deep debauches. 
18x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xlvii, Under pretence that they 
have southered sin wi’ marriage. 1857 Gen. P. Thompson 
Audi Alt. I. iii. 8 Fourteen thousand men are on their way 
to solder with slaughterwhat must have been the misdoings 
of somebody. 

b. Similarly with tip. 

i594 Nashe Terrors of Night Ep. Ded., Pale ^penurious 
beautie, which giues dull Painters store of gold to solder 
vp their leane dints of deformity. *607 Marston What You 
Will 1. i, A rout of ciased fortunes, whose ciakt states Gape 
to be sodderd up. 1699 Garth Dispensary 11. 20 And some 
would know the issue of their Cause, And whether Gold can 
sodder up its flaws. *748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) IV. 
58 She must thetefore choose to be mine, for the sake of 
soldering up her leputation. *8x6 Scott A ntiq. xxiv, But it 
was a’ sowdered up again some gait, and the bairn was sent 
awa. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11. v. i, The sad Varennes 
business nas been soldered up. 

5. absol. To perfoim the operation of uniting 
with solder. 

1588PURFOOTE (ri¥/e),Howe toGylde, Grane, Sowder, and 
Vernishe. 1639 T. de Gray Expert Farrier 35 Handy, 
worke is to heat the iron well, to sodder well. 17x5 tr. Pan- 
cirollus’ Renan Mem. II. vii. 316 One kind of it [mineral] 
is called Borax, or Gieen Earth, which the Goldsmiths solder 
with. 1771 Encycl. Bnt III. 616/2 To solder upon silver, 
brass, or iron. 1850 Carlyle Latter-d. Pamfh. iv. 4 Begin 
to hammer at it, solder at it, . . it will fall to sherds, as sure 
as rust is rust. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 62/2 The Egyp- 
tians soldered with lead as long ago as the time of Thothmes. 

t b. Of substances : To promote or cause close 
union ; to serve as solder. Obs. 

*495 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. vtt. lix. (Caxton) 275 
Meaycynes that close and soudie and biede good flesshe. 
x6i2 J. Davies (Heief.) M use's Sacrifice Wks. (Grosart) II. 
69/1 Surgions Bands doe pinch, to solder so. X645CALAMY 
Indictment 7 These are the glew that sodeis; these are 
the nerves and sinews that joyne a Kingdome together. 

6. intr. To adhere, unite, grow together. Also fig. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur xvji. iv. 695 He took the suerd 

and sette the pecys to gyders and they soudered as fayr as 
euer they were to fore. 1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. 
Chirurg, 12/1 They [bones] loyne, and soulder (as it weie) 
together agayne. Ibid. 23/t If they [split lips] can not 
souder and ioyn, the one with the other. 1639 T. de Gray 
E Xpert Fairier 322 If the sinew or artery be broken,., 
to cause it to soder or joyne againe. 1653 Blithe Eng. 
Improver Impr, 121 Nor [will] the Turf have fitting time 
to sodder and wotk together before the dry weather comes. 
1737 Ramsay Prov. (1750) 126 Youth and eild never sowder 
well. 1776 G. White Selbome lxx, The tree in the suffering 
part was plastered with loam... If the paits coalesced and 
soldered together .. the party was cured. X897-X901 in Eng. 
Dial. Did. 

b. Const, with (a person or thing), 

1641 Milton Prel, Episc. 22 Wee.. take up there those 
cast principles which will soone cause us to soder up with 
them againe. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. xlvii. 125 
The Tripple Crown could never solder with the English, 
nor it with that, c 1680 R. MacWard Contend (1723) 4 
Others also, with whom we must likewise souder, have been 
encouraged toiepeat..the same disloyal Practises. 

Soldered, ppl. a. [f. Soldeb v. + -ed i.] 

1. Joined by means of solder. Also with up. 

*599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 11. ii, Hee will not depart 
with the waight of a sodred groat. 1725 Fain. Did. s.v. Re. 
servatory , Solder’d Pipes are no other than Sheets of Lead, 
which they bend and solder together at the J unctures. 1834- 
47 J. S. Macaulay Field Fortif, (1851) 210 In a well-soldered 
tin or iron case. *843 Holtzapffel Turning I. 433 All 
soldered works should be kept under motionless restraint 
for a period. 1887 Encycl. Brit. XXII. 240/2 Secured in 
closely fitting soldered-up tinned-iron boxes. 


2 .fig. and transf. Patched up; closely united ._ 

1623 Fletcher Bloody Brother 11. 1, A soder'd friendship 
Piec’d out with promises. 1667 Marvell Poems (Grosart) 
I. 218 He felt His alt’ring form and soder’d limbs to melt. 
1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. xii. (i860) 392 The shrivelled 
wings under the soldered elytra of many insular beetles. 
1887 G. 'Meredith Ball, ft Poems 19 A rough ill-soldered 
scar.. on his cheek-bone. 

So’lderer. Also 6 soudrer. [f. Soldeb v. + 
-EB !.] One who solders. 

1530 Palsgr. 273/1 Soudrer of metalles, sovdevr. x6xx 
Cotgr., Soteldeur, a Soulderer. 1881 lusir. Censuy Clerks 
(1885) 95 Smelter, Solderer. 1896 Daily News 6 July 2/6 
Strike of Sardine Box Solderers. 

Soldering, vbl. sb. [f. Soldeb v.] 

1. The action of joining or mending with solder. 

1466 Poston Lett, II. 268 To the glaser for takyn owte of 
ii. panys of the wyndows. .and sowderyng new of the same, 
xxd. 1472-3 Durh. Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 247 P10 sowderyng 
unius le gutter plumb. 1495 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. xvi. 
xix. (Caxton) 559 Glewe hath vertue of drawynge and 
soudrynge. *511 Nottingham Rec. III. 335 Peid to Thomas 
Illyngwoith for sawdeiyng of a gutter. 1580 Frampton 
Dial. Yron <5- Steele 148 b, I doe not speake ol the finenesse 
and delicatenesse that there is in sodering of it. 1605 in 
W. Kelly Notices Illnsir. Drama (1865) 246 For sawder- 
inge of other panes of glasse in the Halle. 1658 Manton 
Extos. Jude 2 Wks. 1871 V. 69 But otn* leconciliation 
with God, it is like the soldering of a vessel, which is 
strongest in the ciack. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v., In the 
Soldering of all these Metals, they generally use Boiax in 
Powder. 1807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. 566 Its gieat 
use is to facilitate the soldering of the more precious metals. 
1875 Knight Did. Mech. 2240/1 Soldering was apparently 
unknown in Gieece in the time of Homer, 
b. With adjs., as hard, soft. 

1832 Babbage Econ. Manuf. xv. (ed. 3) 143 Hard soldering 

f ives a better coat of silver. 1843 Holtzapitel Turning 
. 433 In soft -soldering, the binding wiie is scaicely ever 
used. *879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 350 The one method 
is called hard and the other soft soldei mg. 

2. The action of uniting or joining closely; an 
instance of this. 

1550 Bale Apol. 17 All the unsounde sowderinges of 
Alyngtons sophistry, wyll not be found able workmanly to 
clowte up thys foule bi oken hole. 1603 Holland Plutarch's 
Mor. 226 The commix tuieand sodering (as it were) of good 
will and kinde affection. 1642 D. Rogers Naaman 835 All 
mixtures of selfe, and sodenngs against the Word. 1728 
Phil. Tram. XXXV. 634 To steep them in Clay or Fuller’s 
eaith.. before you heat them, to prevent their soldering 
with one another. 1857 Pusey Dodr. Real Presence <1869) 
i. 104, 1 assert a real union, yet it is not by conclusion or 
soldering, but Sacramental. 

3. Solder ; material used for soldering with. 

1648 Hexham ii, Loot-metael, Lead-mettall, or Saudering. 
a 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts (1683) 4 Refining, Sodering, 
Dross, Nitre. x88o Daily News 7 Oct. 6/7 A poition of 
the metal from the tin or fiom the soldering had become 
absorbed by the meat. 

4. A soldered place or pait. 

1889 Telegr. Jrnl. XXV. 349 Even the delicate soldeiings 
of the ends of these wires to tne copper clips weie apparently 
the same as ever. 

5. attrib., chiefly in the names of tools or ap- 
paratus used in soldering, as soldermg iron. 
Descriptions of many of these are given by Knight Did. 
Meek. (1875 and 1884). 

1675 Baxter Catn. The . ir. 1. 280 A man that is set on a 
sodering design may palliate any Heiesie in the woild. 
1688 Holme Armoury ill 307/1 These Sodering Irons are 
only used about Lead W01 kings. Ibid,, Other Soddering 
Irons there are used by other Trades. 1825 J. Nicholson 
Operat. Mechanic 633 It is smoothed and finished by 
rubbing it about with a red-hot soldering iron. 1843 Holtz- 
apfixl Turning I. 446 The soldering-tool is then thin and 
keen on the edge. 1873 E. Spon Workshop Rec. Ser. 1. 366/x 
See that the soldering iron.. is well tinned. 1893 Spans' 
Mech. Oiun Book (ed. 4) 101 A soldering bit may be made 
by taking a piece of stout brass wire . .about 6 in. long [etc.], 
xgoo Hasluck Mod. Eng. Handybk. 139 For soft solders, 
the best flux is a soldei tng fluid which may be piepared 
by saturating hydrochloric acid with zinc. 

So ldering, ppl. a. [f. Soldeb z>.] That 
solders or unites. 

*599 Buttes Dyets Drie DinnerTo Rdrs., Of a stiffening 
and soddering nature. 1652 Bli i he Engl. Improver lmpr. 
no Theie ate some Lands, so Binding, so Tough a Soder- 
ing Clay. 

t Soldery. Obs.—* In 6 souldery. [f. Sold 
sb. 1 + -eby : cf. OF. souldoierie .] Pay, payment. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 1. iii. 38 As it is 
wryten and regystred in y 3 wages and souldery of y' ! holy 
k> nge of glory. 

Soldier (s<5Wdgai), sb. Forms: a. 4 eaud-, 
sawder, 5 sauldyer; 4 sawdour, sawgeoure, 
5 saud-, sawdiour, 5-6 sawdyour (5 -yor). /3. 
4 souder, 5 sowder(e, 6 -eer ; 5 soudyre, 5-6 
sowdier, 6 soudyer ; 5 sowdear, 6 -iar, -yare, 
soudiar; 4 soudior, 5 -eor, sowdior, -yor(e; 
4 soudour, 4-5 soudyour(e, 4-6 soudeour, 
-iour (4 -ioure), 6 soudgour, 7 soujour; 4 
sowedeur, 4-5 sowdeour, -iour, 4-6 -your 
(5 -yowre). y. 4-5 souldeour, 4-6 -your, 4, 
6-7 -iour (6 sowldiour, soulddour); 6 sould- 
iar, -yar, -yer, 6-8 souldier (6 -iere), 7-8 
souldjer, 7 soulder. 5. 5-6 soldiour, 6-7 sold- 
ier, 6 soldear, -iar, 6- soldier (6 soilder, 7 
soldjere). e. 4 sodiour, -your, 6 sodioure, 
-ear, -ier. (. 6 sogear, -eour, soygear, soi-, 
sojour, -ar, 7 sojor, 7- soger, sodger. [a, OF, 
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SOLDIER. 


soud(i)er, sandier , sodyer, soldier (also with differ- 
ent ending soldeier, -oier, etc.), f. soude Sold sb. 1 
(cf. med.L. solidarity). The obs. forms in -eo(ii)r, 
-io(u)r, etc., correspond to the OF. variants sond- 
iour, souldiour , -eour, soldiour, etc. Owing to the 
variation in both stem and termination, and the 
reduction of the di to j (g), the number of former 
spellings is unusually large.] 

1 . One who serves in an army for pay; one who 
takes part in military service or warfare; spec. 
one of the ordinary rank and file; a private. 

Common soldier : see Common a. 12 b. Private soldier : 
see Private a. 2 b. Foot-soldier see Foot sb. 34 c. Sol- 
dier of fortune .* see Fortune sb. 1 e. 

a. a 1300 Cursor M. 24789 He gadird sauders her and bar. 
To strenth his castels. 13. . K. Alts. 1399 (Laud. MS ), And 
seuen & tuenty hundred sawders, Stronge in felde, vpon 
destieis. c 1440 Contin. Brut 538 Caleis .was ]?at tynie 
kept with saucliours. c 1460 Tonmeley Myst. xxx. 222 Thou 
art the best sawgeoure that euer had I any. 1465 Poston 
Lett. I. 133 The olde sawdyors of Normaundy. c 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon iii. 70, I am a sauldyer with 
Reynawde. [e 1500 Melnsine 20S Your peple that be come 
hither to take your wages as sawdoyers ] 

p. 13.. Guy Warm. 3329 WiJ> hat come ano^er knht 
Douke Otus soudour was he. 1338 R. Brunne Citron. 
(t8io) 109 Aniowe with b er souders was alle kiseged & set. 
c 1350 Will. Paleme 3954, I sette ?ou for no soudiour but 
for souerayn lord. 1387 T revisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 255 In 
be secounde fyve 3 ere bey hadde silver for to paye kny^tes 
andsoudeouis. 1421 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 159/2 The pore 
liege men and Soudeors in the Town, c 1450 Merlin xii. 
174 Lete vs geder oure kyn and oure frendes and sowderes 
out of alle londes. 1503 Act 19 Hen. I'll, c. 12 m 
Callyng hymself a Sowedyer, Shipman, or Travelyngman. 
1526 R. Whytford Martiloge (1893) 2 Amonge soudyoura 
that were under the capytane & prynce Licyne. 133s 
Coverdalh 2 Sant. iv. 2 There were two men captaynes 
ouer the soudyers. 1538 Starkey England 1. i. 3 He was . . 
neuer gud capitayne that neuer was soudiar. 

y. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 358 How tliei stonde of on acord, 
The Souldeour forth with the loi d. c 1400 Maundev. (1830) 
v. 38 Als moche takethe the Amyralle be him allone, as alle 
the other Souldyours han undre hym. 1474 Caxton Chesse 
II. iv. (1883) 49 Whan the souldyours see that they (etc.]. 
1530 Palsgr. 273/1 Souldier of a strange lande, avxiliaire. 
1570-6 Lambarde Pcramb. Kent (1826) 141 He maintained 
a great number of Souldiours within the Castle. 1625 Tuke 
Holy Eucharist A iij b, How that noble Worthy made them 
bee Destroyed of his souldjers presentlie. 1640-1 Kirkcud- 
bright War-Committee's Minute Bk. (1855) 152 To mak 
present provisione. .for clothes and schooes to thair awn 
souldiors. 1680 Otway Orphan ii. iii, Young Souldier, 
you’ve not only study’d War. 

2. e 1430 Holland Hoivlat 641 Soldiouris and sumptermen 
to that sen^eouris. a 1547 Surrey ZEneid 11 . 1 1 What Myi mi- 
don : . .What stei n Ulysses waged soldiar ? 1557 A no. Rec. 
Dubl. (1889) 4^ 8 Evei y freman becomyng a soilder. 1590 
Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons Ded. 16 b, Such Officers . 
cannot fade to make good soldiers. 1601 Shaks. Twel. N. 
ill. Jv. 339 As he is a Gentleman and a Soldiour, 1628-9 
Digby Voy. Medit. (Camden) 16 The gran Hogi (that is 
secretarie) paying the soldiors. 1728 Young Love Fame iv. 
254 Of boasting more than of a bomb afraid, A soldier 
should be modest as a maid, 1752 Hume Ess. 4- Treat, 
(1777) I. 27S A continual succession of wars makes every 
citizen a soldier. 1829SCOTT Anne ofG. xxxiv, The sight 
of youi lordship, .has waked the old soldier in myself. i86g 
E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 623 The trade of the 
soldier is war. 

e. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vi. 20 Pure knyghtes and 
sodyours selles Jiatre hernays, 1489 Barbours Bruce v. 
205 (Edin.hlt wes all to gtet perill Sa ner thir sodiourys to 
ga. 1329 Rastell Pastyme (1811) 108 And wyth new 
sodears. .gave to Arthur anewe battell. 1536 Citron. Grey 
Friars (Camden) 16 The morrow after there ware sodiers 
arestyd & prisond. 1370 Levins Manip. 223 A sodioure, 
miles , bellator. 

C. 1332 in W. M. Williams Ann. Founders' Co. (1867) 214 
These be the charges for the fyist Soygears.. 1339 Peebles 
Burgh Rec. (1872) 253 The inqueist ordanis the sojarris 
and allegit men of weir to depas incontinent of the tovne. 
*573 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxix. 118 With certane 
Soiouris of the garysoun. 1640-1 Kirkcudbright War- 
Committee's Minute Bk. (1833) 9 Thesogers, both the foot® 
and horss. 1630 Z. Boyd in Zion's Flowers (1855) Introd. 
48 Divers sojours did sing with us. 17 , Ramsay Soger 
Laddie ii, My doughty laddie, .can as a soger and lover 
behave. 178a Burns til go ami be a Sodger \ I’m twenty- 
three, and five-feet-nine,— I’ll go and be a sodger 1 1838 
Jas. Grant Si. London 219 Hollering aloud that he had 
been a sodger before, but that he was a gentleman now. 
1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast iv, You’re neither man, boy, 
soger, nor sailor ! 

b. A man of military skill and experience. 

1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. m. ii. 153 Hee shall appeare to 

the enuious, a Scboller, a Statesman, and a Soldier. 1603 
Mountjoy in Moryson /tin, (1617) 11. 284 Howsoever he be 
no Souldier, yet isfhe] well acquainted with the kusinesse of 
the wane. 1852 Tennyson Ode Dk. Wellington 131 So 
great a Soldier taught us there, What long-enduring hearts 
could do. 186a Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xit. it. III. 181 There 
is Count von Roth, Silesian Lutheran, an excellent Soldier. 

c. A small image of a soldier, intended as a 
child’s toy. 

1878 H. S. Leigh Town Garland 56, I will treat her 
young brother, methinks, To a boxful of soldiers instead, 

2. fig. (usually with ref. to spiritual service or 
warfare). Also const, to (a purpose, etc.). 

i%\oAyenb. 146 We byeb alle uelajes ine ost of oure 
lhoide and his knifes and his soudeurs, c 1300 Melusine 
*49 pey name them self sawdyours of our lord Jeshu criste. 
1349 Bk. Common Prayer, Publ. Bapt., To continewe his 
faythfull soldiour and seruaunt unto thy lyfes ende. 1380 
in Allen Martyrdom Campion (1908)25 Very many.. being 
icstored to the Church, new souldiars geve up their names. 
VOL. IX. 


1608 Shaks. Per. iv. i. 8 Nor let pity.. melt thee, but be 
A soldier to thy purpose. 1611 — Cyrnb. m. iv. 186 This 
attempt, I am Souldier too. 1649 Bp. Reynolds Hosea ii. 
74 Such an oath have all Christ's Souldiers taken. 1737 
Challoner Cath. Chr. Instr. (1753) 20 To make them 
Soldiers of Christ, aud perfect Christians, 1810 Shelley 
Tremble Kings 5 We all are soldiers fit to fight, i860 
Warter Sea-board II. 466 No mean soldier of the Church 
Militant here on earth. 

b. To come the old soldier over one, to take one 
in, impose upon one. (See Come v. 28 b.) 

1824 Scott St. Romm's xviii, I should think he was 
coming the old soldier over me, and keeping up his game. 
1861 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. II. xvii. 331 But you 
needn't try to come the old soldier over me. I'm. not quite 
such a fool as that. 

3 . transf. Used as a name for various animals, 
fishes, etc. 

fa. A turtle. Obs. t>. The soldier-ciah or hermit-crab. 
+0. = soldier. insect (see 8). fd. A Brazilian fish, of which 
the native name is camboata. Obs. e. A fighting ant or 
termite; also Austr., a species of large red ant, f, The 
red gurnard, g. slang. A red herring. h. A red spider ; 
a small red beetle ; a ladybird, i. A ustr. (See quot.) j. 
U.S. (See quot.) 

a. 1608 Iopsell Serpents (1658) 798 This Sea-tortoise ., 
which the common fi-her-men call * the Soldier ', because 
his back seemeth to be armed and covered with a shield 
and helmet. 

b. 1666 J. Davies Hist. Caribby Isles 78 There is a kind 
of Snailes, called by the French holdats that is Souldiers , 
because they have no shells proper and peculiar to them- 
selves. 1697 Dampii r Voy. (1699) 39 Under those Trees we 
found plenty of Soldieis, that live in Shells, . .and have two 
great Claws like a Crab. 1723 Slqane Jamaica II. 272 
This small Lobster or Ci ab differs in very little from the 
European Souldier or Heimit-Crab. 1782?. H. Bruce Mem. 
xii. 424 Their snell-fish are conques, perriwinkles, coneys, 
sogers, wilkes, etc. 1833 XL Scorr Tom Cringle vi, The am- 
phibious littlecreatures, half crab, half lobster, called soldiers 

c. 1699 Water Voy. no If these Soldiers eat of any of 
the Manchineel-Apples.., their Flesh becomes .. infected 
with that virulent Juice. 

d. 1703 Dampier Voy. (1729) III. 1. 416 The River Souldier. 
It'smail'd somewhat like a Stmgeon, the Meat good; they 
say it gets on Land to seek for Water when the Rivers are 
near dry. 

e. («) 1781 Phil. Trans. LXXI. 143 Of every species 
there are three orders ; first, the woiking insects, . .next the 
fighting ones, or soldiers. 1871 Kingsley At Last viii, 
1 he workers and soldieis, I believe, without exception, are 
blind. i8g8 E. F. Evans Evol. Ethics vi. 210 The soldieis 
may be undeveloped males, although this is by no means 
certain, (b) 1834 G. H . Haydon A ustralian Emigrant 59 
It was a red ant, upwaids of an inch in length— ‘ that’s a 
soldier, and he prods hard too 1881 Chequered Career 
324, I was bitten once by a ‘soldier *, and for ten minutes 
vns in frightful agony. 

f. 1846 Zoologist IV. 1402 The Red Gurnard, Trigla 
cuculns. This species is frequently called ‘soldier’. 1905 
Hasi ope Pract. Sea- Fishing 97 Small Pollack sometimes 
acquit e a bright red colour, and thenaie teimed ‘soldiers* 
in Cornwall. 

g. xBn Lexicon- Balatronicum , Soldier, a red herring. 
1833 Marryat f Faithful x. He returned, bringing half 
a dozen red herrings. ‘ Here, Tom, grill these sodgers.* 
1883 Day Fishes Gt. Brit. II. 210 A. red herring.. sailors 
usually designate . . as a sodger, or soldier. 

h. 1848 Johnston in Proc, Berw. Nat. Club II. vi. 290 
This insect is called a Tant in England... Our children call 
it the Soldier, from its scat let colour. 1854 Mtss Baker 
Northampf. Gloss . , Soldier, the small beetle known to ento- 
mologists as the Cantharis Kvida. 1858 Kingsley Misc. 
(1859TL 189 The soldier, the sod-winged 1 eddish beetle which 
haunts the umbelliferous flowers. 1863 [see Sailor 3 b]. 

i 1898 ‘R. Boldrewood’ Rom. Canvas Town 76 They 
rode on,.. seeing nothing living save.. four 'soldieis' or 
forest kangaroos. 

j. 1904 P. Fountain Great North- West xix. 224 A bird 
known locally [in Ohio] as ‘the maishal’, and sometimes 
‘the soldier .It is a veiy gaudy woodpecker with a great 
deal of scarlet in the colour of its plumage. 

4 . dial. As a plant-name (see quot.). 

See also Fresh-water and Water soldier. 

1854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss., Soldier , anotherlocal 
name for the field poppy, Papaver lihseas. 

5 . A disease ol swine characterized by red patches 
on the skin. (Cf. soldier-disease in 8.) 

1882 F. Vacher Tiansmiss, Disease by Food 4 Erysipelas 
is far fiom lare amonjf cattle and swine; andpassin^under 
such names as. .* soldier 1 is often counted but a t lifting ail- 
ment. 1890 Lancet 2 Aug. 217/2 A disorder affecting pigs, 
called. .in Ireland 1 red soldier from the red patches that 
appear on the skin in fatal cases. 

6. A soldier-line (see 8). 

1863 Wilcocks Sea-fisherman (1875) 82 The tide now 
began to run considerably stronger, and more length on the 
lines was requisite : I therefore prepared to ‘ rig a soldier '. 

7 . attrib. and Comb, a. Appositive, as soldier- 
colonist, - hero , - laddie , -man, etc. 

1852 Mundy Antipodes (1857) T 9 6 The attempt to make " 
the ’soldier-colonist a landed proprietor. a 1892 Tennyson 
in Q. Rev, Oct. (1897) 524 Our great, simple "soldier-heio 
Gordon. 17, . Ramsay Soger Laddie i, My ’’soger laddie is 
over the sea, [1786 Har'st RigxosxCx, The Grey Bieeksnext, 
and then she'll try The Sodgei Laddie. 1847 Tennyson Princ, 
Prol. 86 While tne twanglingviolin Struck up with Soldier- 
laddie.] 1801 R. L. & Mar. Edgeworth Irish Bulls (1803) 
153 Some of his "soldiermen being of the company. 1893 
Stevenson Catriona xxx. 354 , 1 went among soldier-men to 
their big dinners. 1894 H. Speight Nidderdale 187 The 
original house of the old "soldier-monks at Ribston. 1823 
W. Robinson in J. A. Heraud Voy. fir Mem. Midshipman 
vi. (1837) 101 In a race we had. .against the "soldier-officers 
..there was a capsize. 1808 Mitford Hist. Greece xxviii. 

§ ix. III. 549 [Xenophon] the "soldier-philosopher-author. 
1830 Tennyson To J. M. K. 2 A latter Luther, and a 
"soldier-priest. 1852 Mundy Antipodes (1857) 35 The old 


"soldier-robber remaining doggedly at bay. 189a T. A. Cook 
Old Touraine 1 . 10 If there is one thing for which Tours is 
famous it is for its "soldier-saint. 1871 Swinburne Songs 
bef. Sunrise, Blessed among Women it A godlike "soldiei- 
saviour. 1872 Rout ledge' s Ev. Boy's Ann. 186/2 An awk- 
ward "soldier-servant. 

b. Attributive, as soldier-caste, -dty, -class, 
-craft, etc. 

1847 M rs. Kerr tr. Ranke's Hist. Servia 435 The im- 
mediate domination of the "soldier-caste. 1847 Tennyson 
Princ. v. 7 Threading the "soldier-city. 1847 Mrs. Kerr tr 
Ranke's Hist. Servia 160 There was no "soldier-class in 
Servia. 1B55 S. Palmer in Gilchrist Life Blake I. 303 That 
we heard so much of priestcraft, and so little of "soldierci alt 
and lawyerciaft. 1844 Lever T. Burke II. 163 Eten tbeie, 
again, I but showed my "soldier education. 1814 Scott 
Laid of Isles 111. v, Then do me but the "soldier gtace, This 
glove upon thy helm to place, a 1835 Mrs H p mans Burial 
in the Desert Poems (1875) 517 With a few brief words of 
* soldier-love. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. u. 11. ii, How these 
things may act on the rude "soldier- mind. 1810 Scott 
Lady of Lake vi. ii, At dawn the towers of Stirling rang 
With "soldier-step and weapon-clang. 

c. Miscellaneous, as soldier-breeder ; soldier- 
hearted, -mad adjs. ; soldier -wise adv. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, v. ii. 219 Thou must therefore needes 
proue a good Souldier-bteeder. 1824 Medwin Conversat. 
By ton II. 206 Lord Byron., became, as one of the letters 
from the place. .expresses it, soldier-mad- 1837 Carlyle 
Ir. Rev. n. 1. xi, They have shouldeied, soldier-wise, their 
sho\ eh and picks. 1848 Blaclw. Mag. Mar. 353 They wete 
buried soldier-fashion in the same grave. 1849 [W. M. W. 
Call] Reverb. 11. 5 Be thou wise and earnest, good and 
bra\ e. Soldier-hearted. 

8. Special combs., as soldier- ant, = sense 3 e ; 
soldier-beetle, = sense 3 h ; (old) soldier bird, 
an Australian bird, Myzomela sangumolenta, with 
bright red plumage ; soldier-bush., = soldter- 
wood; soldier disease, = sense 5; t soldierfare, 
military service ot expeiiencej soldier-fish, -flies, 
U.S. (see qnots.) ; f soldier-insect (see qnot.); 
soldier-line (see qnot. and cf. sense 6); f soldier 
money, ? money spent in assisting poor soldiers ; 
poldier-moth, -orchis (see quots.); soldier 
palmer, an artificial fly nsed in angling ; soldier- 
pink dial., a minnow; soldier plant, -thighed 
a., -wood (see quots.), 

1837 Livingstone Trav. xxvii. 537, I obseived many 
legiments of black "soldier-ants. 1853 Ogilvu. SvppL, 
y Soldier-beetle, a name given to coleopterous insects of the 
genus Telephorus. 1883 W. Saundtrs Insects Inj. Fruits 
1B5 The larva of the soldier-beetle, Chaniiognathns Ameri- 
canus.., is also a useful agent in destioying the cmculio. 
1857 D. Bunce A ustralas. Rem. 62 The notes peculiai to 
the. .leather-head or old "soldier bird, added in no small 
degree to the novelties. 1881 Encycl. Brit. XII. 139 The 
males are recognizable by a gorgeous display of enmson 
or scailet, which has caused one species . . to be known 
as the Soldier-bird to Australian colonists. 1878 Typhoid 
Fever Order (Privy Council), Typhoid fever of Swine 
(otherwise called "Soldier disease or red disease). 1579-80 
North Plutarch, Scrtoiius (1612) 584 The first time of hi? 
"souldiei fare was, when the Cimbres and Teutons inuaded 
Gavle. 163a Holland Cyrupxdia 43 Whatsoever by theii 
souldier-fare in this expedition, they shall win. 1882 Jor- 
dan & Gilbert Syn. Fishes N. Amer. 517 Paecilechthys 
cseruleus , Blue Darter ; Rainbow Darter j "Soldier-fish. 
1833 Ogilvib Suppl., *Soldier-fiies, a name given in the 
United States to flies ofthe family Stratiomydae. 1699 Wafer 
Voy. no -There is a sort of Insect like a Snail in great 
plenty among the Samballoe’s, which is call'd the "Soldier- 
Insect.., because of the Colour. 1865 Wilcocks Sea- 
fisherman (1875) 8a A "soldier-line is one of two-stranded 
hemp twine, having for a sinker a two-pound Mackerel 
plummet, and is made fast to a strong flexible stick [etc.]. 
*393 Churchw. Ace, Pittington , etc. (Surtees) 35 Item 
given to Roberte Morie for "Soldier monie (as he cald it) 
the xxiiij of November, xiij d. 1603 Ibid, 52 Item given to 
Thomas Kinge for Souldei e monie the last day of" March, 
viij s. Viij d, 188a Cassell's Nat. Hist. VI. 67 The "Soldier 
Moth ( Euschema militaris) is the commonest, 1863 Prior 
Plant-n . *Soldier-orchis, from a fancied resemblance in it 
to a soldier, Orchis militai is. 1839 T. C. Hoeland Brit. 
Angler's Man. xi. (1841) 164 The house-fly and small 
"soldier palmer. 1867 F. Francis Angling vi. (1880) 245 
Soldier Palmer. A capital fly in warm weather.^ 1834 
Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss., *Seldierpink, the minnow, 
called by ichthyologists the Cyprynvs Proxinns. 1864 
Griscback Flora Brit. W. Ind. 787/2 "Soldier-plant, Calli- 
andra purpurea. 1825 Jamieson Suppl,, * Sodger-thee'd ( 
having little or no money in one’s pocket. [Cf. soldier's 
thigh in 9.] 1823 Crabs Technol. Diet. II, * Soldier -wood, 

. . tne Mimosa purpm ea of Lmnaaus. 1824 Loudon Encycl, 
Gard. (ed. 2) 1223/1 Soldter-wood, inga purpurea. 1866 
Treas, Bot. 1071/2 Soldier-wood, Calliandra purpurea. - 
9 . Possessive combs., as f soldier’s bottle, a 
bottle of extra size ; f soldier’s boy, a ■camp- 
follower; .fsoldier’s elpth, coarse cloth; sol- 
dier’s heart, 'Path. , a diseased slate of the heart, 
Charactetized by a throbbing sensation in the chest 
and a difficulty in breathing; + soldier’s mawnd, 
slang (see quots.); soldier’s spots, Path,, a 
variety of macula ; soldier’s supper, a smoke 
and a drink of water; soldier’s thigh, dial. 
(see quot., and cf. soldier-thighed in 8) ; soldier’s 
wind, a wind which serves either way. 

a 1700 B, E. Did. Cant. Crew, * Soldier' s-bottle, a large 
one, 1731-8 Swift PohteConv, 177 , 1 hope, you’ll give me 
a Soldiers Bottle, xgn Cotcr., Goujat , cl "Souldiors boy. 

-. .Goujaterie, Souldiors boyes, or the young rakehells that 
follow a Campe. 1733 Hanway Trav, II. 11. xxvi. 156 The 
advantage in favour of the British subjects in Russia.. is 
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about one third part in the customs of ’soldiers cloths. 1898 
Allbutt's Syst. M ed. V. 851 "Soldier's heart.— \ venture to 
give this name to a disease well-known to physicians in the 
army, a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant. C> ew/Son/dters-Mawn’d, a 
Counterfeit Soie or Wound in the Left At m. 178s Grose 
Diet. Vulgar T., Soldieis ma-wnd, a pretended soldier, beg- 
ging with a counterfeit wound. 1873 Dungh son's Diet. bled. 
Sc!., ’Soldier's spots, Maculae albas. 1893 J. A. Barry Steve 
Brown’s Bunyip 31 A bite o’ lotten bread for breakfus. ditto 
for dinner, an' a ’soldier’s supper. 1841 H aktshorne Salop. 
Ant. Glo-.s„ * Soldier's thigh , a slang term for an empty 
packet. 1833 Marry vr P. Simple xvi,The wind was what 
1-. called at sea a ’soldier's wind, that is, blowing so that 
the ships could lie either way, so as to run out or into the 
harbour. 1893 H. M. Doughty Wherry in JVendish Lands 
31a Thence down the Sclnvielow See, with a light soldiei’s 
wind, we crept contentedly to past the Ganse horn. 

b. In various plant-names, as soldier’s eap, 
cullion, herb, tea, weed, woundwort, yarrow. 

1854 Miss Bakes A Torihampt, Gloss., "Soldier's caps, the 
(lowers of the monkshood. 1597 Gcrarde Herbal 1. ci. 
j 66 "Souldiers Cullions hath many leaues spred vpon the 
giound, but lesser than the Souldiers Satyiion. 1760 J. 
Lee Introd. But. App. 327 Soldier's Cullions, Oic/iis. 1601 
Holland Pliny II, 204 The herb which they cal Militaris 
[marg. The *soulder» hearbe]. 1611 Florio, tier la milltare , , 
the souldiers hearbe. 1893 Dunglison's Diet Med Sci , 
Matico, ’Soldier’s tea or heib ; South Ameiican heib, older 
Pipeiacese. 1851 Dunglison ibid. (ed. 4), "Soldier's weed 
[1893 wood], Matico. 1866 Sowe> by's Eng. Dot. V. 58 
It [yarrow] was formerly esteemed as a vulnerary, and 
its old names of ‘"soldier's wound-wort* and ‘knight's 
milfoil ' bear witness to this. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 143 The 
second is called., in English .. ’Souldiers yeriow. 1597 
Gerarde Herbal 11. cclxxvv. 677 Militaris aquatica , and 
Militaris Ahoidcs, or Soldiers Yariow. 

Soldier (soujdgar), v. Also 7 souldiour, 8-9 
Sc. and dial, sodger, 9 soger, sojer. [f. the sb.] 

1 . intr. To act or serve as a soldier. Also 
with it. 

a. 1647 Gentilis tr. Malvezzi's Chiefe Events 1S7 If I 
souldiour it with so gieat a souldiour. 1813 Ann. Reg , 
Chron. App. 307, I will soldier it with anybody, but I will 
not go to school. 1825 in Col. Hawker Diary (1893) 1 . 
287 Too busy soldiering to think of pheasant shooting. 
1867 Morning Star 30 Jan., I have soldiered for six months 
at a stretch on a penny a day. _ 1889 Sat. Rev. 16 Mar. 319/1 
1 hey soldier as if their very lives depended on it. 

( 3 . t8x8 Scorr Rob Roy xviii, Thae papist cattle that hae 
been sodgering abroad. 185a J. Fraser King Jas. V, uu 
it, He. .said he would sodger nae mair. 
b. In phrase to go {a-) soldiering. 

1756 H. Walpole Lett. (1846) III. 229 If you think of con- 
veying them through Moreland, he is gone a soldiering. 
1816 Scott Old Mori, vi, This comes o letting ye gang 
a-sodgering for a day. 1845 James Arrah NeilvA, It does 
not do to go soldiering in these times without money in 
one's pocket. 1896 Ball Mall Mag. Dec. 458 It was my 
mother’s name, and good to go soldiering with. 

C. dial. To bully; to hector. (Halliwell, 1847.) 
d. To feign illness, to malinger; to make a 
mete show of working, to shirk. 

1840 R. H. Dana Be/. Mast iv, There is no time to be 
lost,— no ‘sogering’, or hanging back then. 1876 C. D. 
Warner Winter on Nile 248 They stretch out. .so far that 
it needs an opera-glass to discover whether the leaders aie 
pulling or only soldiering. 1890 Clark Russell My Ship, 
mate Louise I. vi. 119 Finding fault with some fellow for 
' sogering ', as it is called. 

e Mil. slang. To furbish up accoutrements, etc. 
1885 Mrs. J. H, Ewing Story Short Li/e 35 , 1 was busy 
soldiering till too late; so I come in this morning. 

2 . trans. a. ?To drill or train. 

1780 S. J. Pratt Emma Corbett (ed. 4) I. 107 Confess, 
that I am sufficiently soldier'd ; for I can bold the pen, and 
impress the quiet-seeming sentiment. 

b. To serve out one’s time as a soldier. 

1873 Daily News 21 May 5/6 A man may soldier out his 
term in the British cavalry [etc.]. 

C. Austr. slang. To make temporary use of 
(another man’s horse). ,891 in Cent. Diet. 
HeDce Soldiering fpl. a. 

1607 Middleton The Phoenix 1. ii. Enter the Captain with 
soldiering fellows. 1795 Burns 1 By, let its a' ' x, The wild 
Scot o’ Galloway, Sodgerin gunpowder Blair. 

Soldier-crab. [Cf. Soldier sb. 3 b.J The 
hermit-crab. 

x6fi8 Chari. cton Onomasi. 177 Caucellus, . .the little Soul- 
dier-Ciab. x68x Grew Musteum 1. v. iv. 121 The Naked- 
Shrimp, commonly called The Souldier-Crab. 1735 Phil. 
J rails. XXXIX. 115. Others call them Soldier-Ciabs, re- 
sembling them to Soldiers in Centinek Boxes. 1774 Goldsm 
Nat. Hist. (1790) VI. 370 The animal I mean is the Soldier 
Crab, which has some similitude to the lobster, if divested 
of its shell. 1819 Samouelle Eniomol. Compend. 92 Termed 
indiscriminately Soldier-crabs and Hermit-crabs. 188a Cas- 
sell's Nat. Hist. VI. 204 The friendship.. between Soldier 
Ciabs and Sea Anemones is very remarkable. 
So'ldierdom. [f. Soldier jAI The quality 
or nature of a soldier. 

X870 Daily News 27 Sept., Men whose soldierdom is 
neither spontaneous nor mercenary. 1888 Our Corner Feb. 
68 At the base is soldierdom, p me and simple, the meiely 
dominant and fighting man. 

Soldieress (s^Wdgares). [f. Soldier sb. + 
-ess.] A female soldier. 

x6xa Two Noble K. 1. i, Honour'd Hypolita. Most dreaded 
Amazonian .Soldieress. *864 R. F. Burton Dahorne II. 
63 In Da home the soldieress es have two titles. 

So'ldierliood. P* Soldier sb. 4- -hood.] The 
essential qualities of a soldier or soldiery; the 
condition of being a soldier. 

1846 H. W. Iokrens Rent. Mi lit 1 Hist. 314 A military 


power, which has passed fiom serfdom to national soldier- 
hood. i86r Macm. Mag. III. 325 It was hard indeed to 
be pre-eminent, .amidst that flower of soldierhood. 1883 
Pall Mall G. 9 Oct. 5/1 He will have come face to face witu 
an almost ideal incarnation of Russian soldierhood. 
Soldiering (sou'ldgsriij), vbl. sb. [f. the vb.] 

1. The action of serving as a soldier; the state 
of being a soldier; military seivice. 

1697 J. Lewis Mem. Dk. Glocester (1789) 59 On a sudden 
he left off his soldie ling, and must needs take to managing 
a wooden horse. 172s Dp. Foe Col. Jack (1840) 199 This 
was my second essay at the trade of soldiering. 1806 A nn. 
Rev. IV. 244 The resistance of the quakers to soldiering 
and to tytlies, 1857 Sherard Osborn Quedah xvii. 227 He 
could handle a musket with all the innate love of soldiering 
of an Iiishman. 1884 Truth 13 Mar. 372/1 His tiade was 
soldiering, and. .he lias distinguished hnnself in his pro- 
fession 

allrib, 1643 [Angier] Lane. Vall.Achor 11 God kept up 
the Souldienng spirit, by Prayeis and Psalms. 1884 Ball 
Mall G. 14 Aug. 4/2 Setting down hi-, soldiering experi- 
ences with his old corps. 1888 Henty Cornet 0/U01 se xvt. 
161, I think this soldiering life makes one leslless. 

2. Malingeiing, shirking. 

1894 Forum (N.Y.) June 504 There could be no ‘sobering*. 
Inattention and neglect were at the expense of the worker. 

Soldierize (sondd^oroiz), v. Also 6 soul- 
diour-, 7 souldierize, 9 Sc. sodgerise. [f. Sol- 
dier sb. 4 - - 1 ZE.] 

1. intr. To seive as a soldier. Also with it. 

1593 Nash* Christ's T. (1613) 93 What Gentleman hath 

been cast away at Sea, or disasterly souldiouriz'd it by Land, 
but they [usureis] haue enforst^him theieunto._ 1611C0 tgr , 
Milher, to warre, goe a warfaring to souldieiize it. 1708 
Brit. Apollo No. 77. 2/1 We do. .think it lawful for you to 
Soldierize. 1836 J. Mayne Siller Gun iv, Marching wi' 
di urns and fife-, for evei—A’ sodgerising 1 

2. trans. To make into a soldier. 

1611 Cotgr , SoldatisI, souldierized, made a souldier. 
1798 Anna Seward Lett. (i8ii)V. 143 The mate youth and 
middle life of England aie, you know, all soldierized and 
gone to camps and coasts.^ 1843 J. J. Gurney Mem. (i&$^) 
II 369 AH the male inhabitants are for a time soldierized 
when young. 

3. To alter after the manner of soldiers. 

1891 S. Mostyn Cwatica 130 The dog, Fidele by name 
— soldierized into the Fiddler — had come to my cousin from 
a brother officer. 

So ldierlike. «• and adv. Also 6 souldiour-, 
-ior-, 6-7 -ier-, -yer-; 6 soldior-, -iar-, 7 -jere-. 
[f. Soldier ii.] 

A. adj. 1. Having the character or bearing of 
a soldier. (Cf. Soldierly a. 2.) 

154a Udall Apophthegms ( 1877) 53 One of the passingers, 
a grosse carle, and soloiarlike lelue. axe, 86 Sidney A pot. 
Poet. (Arb.) 46 Which that right Souldiei-like Nation thinck 
the chiefest kindlers of braue courage. *757 Washington 
Writ. (1889) I. 468 You aie also to be vastly careful.. to 
make them appear always neat and dean, ana soldier-like. 
1774 in Burke Cozr. (1844) I. 513 Now every peasant.. is 
erect and soldier-like in his air and gait. 1833 Ritchie 
Wand. Loire 22 A fine, frank, high-spirited, soldier-like, 
young fellow. 1884 Manch. Exam. 1 Nov. 5/6 They.. looked 
quite soldierlike in their white tunics. 

2. Appropriate to, worthy of, becoming or be- 
fitting, a soldier. (Cf. Soldierly a. 1.) 

. 1553 Ascham Disc. Germany Wks. (1904) 147 His appaiell 
is souldier like, better knowen by hys fearce doynges then 
by his gay goyng. 1390 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 25 
Rather vpon fancie than vpon anie*souldiourlyke reasons 
and experience. 1617 Collins Dr/. Bp. Ely 11. ix. 359 To 
releeue a souldier. . is an act of scruldierie, because done for 
consideration of his souldierlike exploits. 1670 Covel in 
Early Voy. Levant (Hakl.) 1 36 Two of our seamen, .who 
made a very soldjere-like retreat. 171* Steele Sped. No. 136 
)■ 3 He was the Occasion that the Muscovites kept their 
Fne in so soldier-like a manner. 1779 Mirror No. 11, 
Officers of the most soldier-like appearance and address. 
18x3 Southey Nelson vii, A soldier-like and becoming 
answer. 1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville 1. 123 As they 
lode along, they made their wills in soldierlike style, 187a 
Cunynghame Trav. Caucasus 7 The dress of both officers 
and men was sensible and soldierlike. 

B. adv. In a manner befitting a soldier. 

* 57 * Golding Calvin on Ps. xviii, 38 Althowgh he seeme 
to speake to souldyerlyke, when he sayeth, he will make 
none end of slaughter. _ 1598 Barret 7 hear. Warres six. i. 
35 Hauing done the which, to retire souldier-like, and charge 
againe. 1631 Gouge God's Arrows v. Ded. 406 Among 
Souldiers I endeavoured to speake Souldiei-like. 1705 1. 
Robins Hero of the Age 11. vii, How Martially they charge ! 
how Soldier-like they ride! 1706 J. Gardiner Rapinon 
Gardens 1. 36 Valiant Halesus .Soldier-like disclos’d his 
bolder Flame. 1825 Scott Talisrn. xxvii, Form yourselves 
around the ladies soldier-like and firmly. x88x Swinburne 
Mary Stuart 1. i. (1899) 29 Why, this rings right Well said, 
and soldierlike. 

So-ldierliness. [f. next,] The quality of 
being soldierly. 

1890 Illustr. Loud. News 13 Sept, 330/3 Of gentle birth 
and handsome soldierliness, 189a Peyton Memorabilia 
Jesus xv. 418 The action, the chivalry, and the soldierlineis 
of being is the man's. 

Soldierly (stfu’ldgarli), a. and adv. Also 6-7 
souldier-, 7 soldiour-, 8 Sc. sogerly. [f. 
Soldier sb. + -ly.] 

A. adj. 1. Becoming or appropriate to, befitting, 
a soldier or soldieis. (Cf. Soldierlike a. 2.) 

1577 Googe Heresbacks Husb. 11. so Varro maketh 
mention of foure kindes of enclosure, the fyrst natural!, 
the second wylde, the thirde souldierly. [Ibid., The third 
the Souldiers fortefying.J a 1586 Sidney Arcadia 1. vi. 1*2 
They had fought rather with beastly furie, then with any 


souldierly discipline. *631 Chapman C&sar $ Pompey n. t, 
Can I hope . . to raise my lortunes By creeping up in soldierly 
degrees? 1665 Manley Grolius' LowC. Wars 724 They 
published an answer filled with many souldierly taunts. 
1777 Robertson Hist. Awer. v. (1778) II. 4 The im- 
petuosity of his temper. .mellowed into a coidial soldieily 
frankness. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias v. i. 1*21 It is not 
soldierly to shrink fiom the perils of the field. 1874 Green 
Shot t Hist. iv. § 3. 176 The lough soldierly nobleness of his 
nature breaks out at Falkirk. 

2. Having the qualities of a soldier. (Cf. Soldier- 
like a. 1.) 

xfiio Holland Camden's Brit. t. 450 Some of his kinde 
souldierly followeis founded a Chanteiie at Castle Hening- 
ham. 1675 Traherne Chr. F.thus 325 Little better then a 
souldierly uiffian. 1763 H. Walpole Lett, (1891) IV. 68 
My nephew . . is very soldierly and lively. 1770 Bp. Forbes 
Jinl. (1886) 288 In order to seige, or rather murder, the 
sogerly Shaw. 1847 C. Bronte J. Lyre xvii, Colonel 
Dent is a fine soldie 1 ly man. 

3. Comb., as soldierly-like , -looking. 

x6oi in Sydney Papers (1746J II. 240 My Loid smootheth 
over the vncivill Entertainment with.. sold iourly-like ex- 
cuses. 1823 Scott Quentin D. xvii, A tall, stout, soldierly- 
looking man. 

B. adv. = Soldierlike adv. 

1585 Sidney Lett. Misc. Wks. (1829) 309 The companies 
heer. ., whome lie had very well and souldierly gou_[e]rned. 
1611 Cotgr., Soldo tesquement , souldierly, souldier-like. 
1650 R. Stafylton Strada's LowC. Warsx. 8 Never with- 
out losse did any army fall off,., though never so skilfully 
and souldierly. 1886 St, James' Gaz. 16 Oct. (Cassell), 
His warlike daughter smiles them hip and thigh, using het 
sword right soldierly. 

Soldiership (sou-ldgaijip). [f. Soldier sb, + 
-ship,] The state or condition ol being a soldier; 
the qualities of a soldier; military experience or 
skill. Also fig. (quot. 1561). 

Common c 1600 and in the 19th centuiy. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 85 Theie is .most 
haynous wrong done, .if forsakers of monasteries be chosen 
to the soldiorship of the cleigie. 1596 Nashe Saffron 
Walden Wks. (Grosart) III. 153 What his Soldionrship is l 
cannot iudge. 1605 Shaks. Math. v. iv. 16 Put we on 
Industrious Souldiership. 1658 Domestic State Papers 351 
He fears his want of experience in soldiership. 1754 P. H. 
Hiberniad 111. 24 A String of Absurdities, relative to the 
Soldiership of the lush. *813 Examiner 11 Jan. 17/1 We 
do not mean to undei -value a true spirit of soldiership. 
1887 Spectator 30 J uly 1023/2 Sold ki snip is effectively and 
systematically taught. 

Soldiery (sou-ld.^ari). Forms; a. 6 souldiarjr, 
6-7 -iarie ; 6 - 7 souldiourie (7 -ioury, -iorie); 

6- 7 souldierie, -iery (7 soulgiery), 7 sould- 
(e)rie, -ery. P. 6 soldiorie, -iourie, 6-7 -iarie ; 

7- soldiery, [f. Soldier sb. + -Y, or ad. OF. 
souderie , soud-, souldoierie , etc.] 

1. Soldieis collectively; the military; a military 
class or body. 

1570 Levins Manip. 106/2 Soldio/nie, militia. *580 
Sidney Let. Q. Ehz. Misc. Wks. (1829) 245 Of the most 
popular nation of the world, full of soldiery, and such as 
used to serve without pay. a 1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg 
(Arb.) 54 The Souldiery..all flockt unto him. 1678 Wanley 
Woiid. Lit. World v. ii. § 1 x. 469/2 Leo, a Thracian, elected 
[Emperor] by the joint consent of Senate and Souldiery. 
*745 Wesley Wks. (1872) VIII. 173 Do the soldiery walk 
as those who see themselves on the brink of eternity 7 X823 
Scott Quentin D. xvii, These mercenaries were, of course, 
a fierce and rapacious soldiery. 187a E. W, Robertson 
Hist. Ess. Intiod. p. xix, The fighting men grew more and 
more into a soldiery, or a class following the profession of 
arms for pay. 

2. Military training; knowledge or science of 
military matters. 

*579 Digges Stratiot. 140 Sundry other principall poyntes 
of Souldiourie. 1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. J Weapons Ded. x ’ 
Vnder the pretence of souldiorie, and warlike Discipline. 
x6ao J. Ford Line Life (1843) 56 That were.. to read a 
Lecture of souldierie to Hannibal, the most cunningest 
warnour of his time, a 1687 Petty Pol. A rith. i. (1690) 17 
For Training, and Drilling is a small part of Soldiery, in 
respect of this last mentioned Qualification. X738 Genii. 
Mag. VIII. 204/1 If a Genius had attempted to write on 
such a Subject as Soldiery, 1901 4 Linesman ’ Words Eye- 
witness iii. (1902) 53 Waiting in the truest spirit of soldiery. 

3. altrib., as soldiery custom , discipline , etc. 

1598 Barret Theor, Warres it. i. 24 To bring our people 

to moie perfection in soldiarie points. 1643 Trapp Comm. 
Gen. xxiv. 9 According to a Souldery custome in cases of 
extremity. 1658 Cokaine Trappolin 1. i, I should never 
digest the souldiery life. 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 
1. § 36 The Heroical vein of Mankind runs much in the 
Souldiery, and couragious part’ of the Woiid. 1798 W. 
Hutton Family of Hutton 08 Some soldiery jokes ensued, 
when our trooper dismounted, and cast a lai ge stone with 
design to splash her. 

Solding (iron) : see Sold 0.2 
ii So ‘Ido. FI. soldi (also 7 souldyes). [It. 
L. solidum : see Sol j®. 8] An Italian coin and 
money of account, the twentieth part of a lira, 
now equal in value to an English halfpenny. 

*599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. no You may buy them for 10. 
Carchies, which coine are 4. to a Venetian Soldo, which is 
peny farthing the dozen. 1617 Morvson It in. 1. 256 A 
Pigion for 7 soldi ; . . one soldo contents a Porter for bringing 
your victuals from the market. 1636 Recorde's Ground A rts 
*53 A shilling, which is 2 Souldyes, and 20 Souldyes a 
Lieure of Venice, which is a pound sterling. 1787 Beckford 
I taly, etc. (1805) 1. 124 Four soldi a day, when the Duomo 
was built, were equal to twenty at present. 1841 Browning 
Pippa Passes iv. Poems (1905) 187 Not one soldo shall 
escape me. 1883 tr. Viliarls Machiavelli 11. v. IV. 4 The 
crowd of Florentines, .stripped him of every soldo. 
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Soldure, obs. form of Solder sbA 
Sole (sd#l), s &' 1 Forms: 4- sole, 4-5 sool, 
4-6 soole (6 solle), 6-7 Sc. soille, soils ; 4 soul, 
6 sowle, 6-7 soule ; 6 - 7 soale, 7-8, 9 dial. 
soal. [a. OF. sole (mod.F. sole in special senses), 
=Prov. and Pg. sola, Sp. suela (cf. It. soleita) 
pop. and med. L. sola, for L. solea (whence OF. 
suele, settle , etc.) sandal, sfioe. The leading varia- 
tions of sense appear in OF., and Sole sb? is pro- 
perly the same word. 

A trace of the word appears in OE. in tiie gloss * Soleae , 
solen ’ (?for ‘solan ’), but there is no evidence of continuity. 
In the other Germanic languages it also occurs in older 
glosses and later becomes common, as OS. so/a (pi. solutt >, 
MLG. sole, sale! LG. soal, saol, sol, etc ), MDu. sole ( zoic ), 
sool (Du. xool, Fris. soal), OHG. sola, MHG. sole, sol, 
rarely sale, sul (G. sohle) ; also Da saale, MSw. sola, suits 
(Sw. sSla, sula), Norw. sole, Icel .sili.\ 

I. 1 . The under surface of the foot ; that part 
of it which noimally rests or is placed upon the 
ground in standing or walking; also, the mark 
made by this on the ground (quot. c 1410). 

£1325 Gloss. Id. tie Bibbesw. in Wright Voc. 149 La 
plait nle, sole. 138a Wycuf Job xviiL 9 His sole shal ben 
noble with a grene. — Acts iii. 7 The groundis and 
plauntis, or soils, of him ben saddid to gidere. c 1410 
Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xxiv, He knowth bym 
by he traces and by his denne and by he soole. c 1532 Du 
Wes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 903 The soole, la p/ante. 1583 
Leg. Bp. St. Androis 729 They bring tbame farre on.arri- 
befing foiles, Bot send thame hame throw on thair soilles. 
X590 Spenser I*\ Q. j. x. 9 Most vertuous virgin,. .That . 
Hast wandred thiough the world now long a day; Yet 
ceasest not thy wearie soles to lead. 1607 Topsell Four-/. 
Beasts (1658) 93 You would think one of them was the hoof 
of a Goat, and the other of a Hart, both of them, hollow 
and without soals. 1697 Dryden Mneid xi. 1157 By thee 
protected, with our naked Soles, Thro’ Flames unsing’d ne 
march. 1830 R. Knox B/c lard's Anat. 146 An undulated 
layer w hich covers the double furrowed lines of the dermis, 
on the palms and soles. 184a Tennyson St. S. Stylites 2 
From scalp to sole one slough and ciust. 1871 15 . Taylor 
Faust (1875) I. xxii 201 Our shoes are all danced out, we 
trow, We've but naked soles to run with. 

b. Freq. with addition of the (or his, etc,) foot, 
c 1340 Hampole-/V. Cause. 1493 Fra 1 ehalerel oboven he 
croun .tyl he sole of h e fot doun. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) IV. 351 For greet knelyiige his knees weie as he 
sooles of his feet. _ c 1440 Gesta Rom. xlix. 223 (Harl. MS ), 
For ther was on him noon hclthe, from the toppe of his hede 
vnto the sole of his fote. 1535 Coverdilc i Kings v. 3 
Vntyll the Loide delyuered them vnder the soles of his 
fete. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 96 Pigeons bleeding, applyed to 
the Soales of the Feet, ease the Head. 1686 tr. Chardin's 
Coronal. Solymaii 89 For the affront thou hast done me 
receive a hundred drubs upon the soles of thy feet. 1706-7 
Farquhar Beaux' Strut, m. i, A little of her Cephalick 
Plaister to put to the Soals of your Feet. 1809 Malkin Gil 
Bias VII. ii, From the sole of my foot to the crown of my 
head. 1849 Claridge Cold IVa/er Cure i68Takeashallo.v 
foot-bath (only to cover the soles of the foot) for seven to 
ten minutes. 

o. Farriery. (See quots. 1805, 1831.) 

1610 Markham Masterp. ri. c. 100 Raze both the quarters 
of the.hoofe .from the cionet vnto the sole of the foote. 
1735 Burdon Pocket Farrier 79 Never draw a Horse's 
Soals, on any Pretence whatever. 1708 J. Lawrence Philos. 
4 Pract. Treat. Horses II. 233 Nothing to be cut from, the 
soal, binders, or ftog, but loose rotten scales. 1805 Board, 
man Diit. Veterinary Art s.v., Sole of a horse, that plate 
of horn which, encompassing the fleshy sole, coveis the 
whole bottom of the foot. 1831 Youatt Horse 285 The 
Sole., is the under concave and elastic surface of the foot,. . 
extending from the crust to the bars and frog. 1876 Voyle 
& Stevenson Milit. Diet. 393/2. 

d. Zool. The inner or under side of the claw of 
an animal (cf. quot.). 

*896 tr. Boas' Text-bk, Zool. 469 Like Reptiles and Birds, 
Mammals have cap-shaped claws at the tips of the digits, 
and here also they aie differentiated into two paits, a harder 
dorsal < . wall, and a ventral horny sole, . . of looser horn. 

2 . The bottom of a boot, shoe, etc. ; that part of 
it upon which the wearer treads (freq. exclusive 
of the heel); one or other of the pieces of 
leather or other material of which this is composed 
(cf. Insole and Out-sole). Also, a separate 
properly-shaped piece of felt or other material 
placed in the bottom of a boot, shoe, etc. 

Also applied to the corresponding part of a stocking or 
sock : see stocking-sole. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 463/2 Sole, of a schoo, solea. *330 
Palsgr. 272/x Sole of a shoo, semelle. 1548 Acts 4 3 Etiw. 
VI, c. 9 § 4 The inner soule of the saide double souled 
Shoes. *573 Tusser Hnsb. (1878) 98 A hone and a parer, 
like sole of a boote. x6oa Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 234 On For- 
tunes Cap, we are not the very Button. Ham. Nor the 
Soales of her Shoo? 1661 Lovell Hist. Atom. 4 him. 34 
The ashes. . of an old shooe soale, helps gallings by the 
shooe. *720 Humourist 84 The same Shoes, with Cork 
Soals, ana squaie Toes. 1791 Beloe Herodotus X. I. 196 
[The]sandaLs..consistedofoneor of more soals, and were 
fastened with thongs above the foot. 1806 Beresford 
Miseries Hum. Life it. i, The sole of the shoe torn down in 
walking. 7862 Catal. Intemat. Exhib., Brit. II. § 4977 
A hinge in the outei sole, to allow the foot to bend when 
walking. 1885 Haiptr's Mag. Jan. 280/1 The sole in 
a machine-made shoe would mean a sole, an inner sole, 
shank piece. 

b. With punning allusion to Soul sb. 

See also Shaks. Merck. V. iv. i. 123 ; Rom. 4 J. 1. iv. 15 ; 
11. iv. 67 t etc. 

1603 Dekkcr IVonder/itll Veare Wks. (Grosart) 1 . 130 An 
honest cobler (if at least coblers can be honest that liue 


altogether amongest wicked soales). 1641 1 Smectymnuus* 
Find. Anna. xiv. 170 You and they may turn Fraires 
Mendiiantes, and go bare foot, if you part with these pairs 
of soles. 

f o. A sandal. Obs. rare. 

1553 Brende Q. Curiius vm. 53 When their soles [L. 
solea] be taken off, their feet be anointed with sweet odours. 

t d. transf. A thin piece or leaf of iron pro- 
duced in the manufacture of tin-plate. Obs. 

1728 Phil. Trans. XXXV. 631 These Leaves are drawn 
fi om Bars of Iron, aboutan Inch square; which being made 
a little flat, they cut into thin Pieces or Soles ( semelles ). 

II. 3 . f a. The foundation of a building ; the 
sift of a city, etc. Obs. rare. 

1417 Eng. Misc. (Surtees) 12 John Hesill sail galyne right 
fra the bak syde of hys post that standys in hys hall hend 
un to hys sole in thys house that he byggys. Ibid., That 
Hesj 11 may liafe rowme thar to lay hys sole, and rayse thys 
house. £1460 Tmvneley Myst. iii. 391 So wold mo.. that 
I se on this sole of wifis that ar hme. 161$ Sandys Ttav. 
127 In the sole, a stone of Poiphyr, whereon.. she did set 
our Saviour. Ibid. 1 57 The sole whei e the New City stood 
. is now left out of the walls of Jeiusalem. 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. 86 (The mosque is] round built with good 
white marble live yards high fiom the sole, the rest is dried 
bricks. 

b. The bottom, floor, or hearth of an oven or 
furnace. 


(a) 1615 Markham Eng. Hoi/sew. 11. hr, Large Ovens to 
bake in, the soales thereof, rather of one 01 two mtire stones, 
than of many bricks. 1847 Haluwcli, Sole, the floor of 
an oven. Line. 1876 Page Adv. i extdtk. Geol. vii. 136 
Leck-stones were largely used for the linings and soles of 
ovens. 

(b) 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 579, a is the ash pit vaulted under 
the sole of the furnace. 1864 Q. Jrnl. Sci. I. 493 When it 
is required to make steel, the coverings of the sole. .are 
omitted. 1884 C. G. VV. Lock Workshop Fee. Ser. m. 
56/r The sole of the furnace is usually 16 to 24 .t. square. 

c. Naut. (See quots.) 

c 1830 Rudim. Naotg. (\Yeale) 149 Sole, a sort oflining 
to pi event wearing or tearing away the main part to which 
it may be attached ; as to the rudder, bilgeways, &c. 1867 
Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk. s.v., The decks of the cabin and 
forecastle in some ships, respectively called the cabin and 
foiecastle soles. 

4 . a. = Sill sbP- 1 and 2. Cf. Window-sole. 
Now rare. 


1419-20 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 144 Et in ij liminibus 
de quaicu et ij soles de esch emt. pro ij sperys de novo 
faciendis in prsedictn domo. 1433 Fabric Rolls Voik 
Minster (Surtees) 53, lij balkes, iiij stanzons, vij bandclogs, 
iij soles. 1541 in Proc. Antitf. Scott, (i860) IIL 161 In 
heicht fra the sollis of the said queir duns..xx\ij futtis. 
1625 Burgk Rec. Glasgow I 347 The soillis of thair win- 
dois being fywe futes. abone the (lure. 1669 Sturmy 
Mariner's Mag. vu. xxix. 42 A Gally-pot of Fair-water., 
will set it seif level being placed upon the Sole of the 
Window, 1709 Phil. Trans. XXVI. 290 The Water, in 
some, was as high as the Soles of the Windows. 1844 H. 
Stephens Bk. Farm I. 139 Generally a great number of 
small articles are thrown on the sole of a work-horse stable 
window. 1866 Brogoen Prov. Lines., Sole,, .the seat of a 
window. 1875 Encyii. Brit. II. 473/1 Sill or Sole.., the 
horizontal base of a door or window-frame. 

b. Naut. and Fortif. (See quots.) 

_*76g Falconer Diet. Marine (1780I, Sole, a name some- 
times given to the lower side of a gun-port, which however 
is more properly called the port-sell. 1859 F- A. Griffiths 
Artil. Man. (1862) 248 The sole of the embrazure is the 
bottom, or space, between the cheeks, or sides. 1879 
Encycl. Brit. IX. 432 The slope of the bottom of the em- 
brasure, called the ‘Sole 

c. Milling. (See quots.) 

1839 Ure Diet, A ris 843 It may happen that the floor of the 
gallery shall not be sufficient jy firm to afford a sui e founda- 
tion to the standards; and it may be necessary to make 
them rest on a horizontal piece called the sole. 1883 Gres- 
ley Gloss. Coal-m. 229 Sole, a piece of timber set under- 
neath a prop. 

d. A flat tile used as a rest or support for a 
draining-tile or drain-pipe. 

1843 M ech, Mag. XXXIX. igi Flat tiles, or soles, are 
formed in neaily the same manner. 1847 Dwyer. Pi act. 
Hydraulic Eng. 115 When the tiles and soles, or pipe tiles 
are used in minor drains, each tile should rest equally upon 
two soles. 1881 Mechanic 319 An excellent plan is to lay 
soles or flat tiles and in these to set half-pipes or bridge-pipes. 
5 . •)• a. The rim of a wheel. Obs.~ l 

1523 Fitzherb. Hush, § 5 On marreis ground and soft 
ground the other wheles be better, bycause they be broder 
on the soule, 

b. The inner circle of a water-wheel (cf. quot. 
I797)* 

1673-4 Grew Anat. PI. , Trunks (1682) 13b So also the 
Ladles and Soles of a Mill-wheel are always made of Elm. 
1707 Mortimer Husb. 332 Elm is a Timber.. proper for 
Water-works, Mills, Soles of Wheels, Pipes, Aquaducts. 
*797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVIII. 903/2 The inner circle., is 
called the Sole of the wheel, and usually consists of boards 
nailed to strong wooden rings of compass timber.. firmly 
united with the arms or radii. *823 J. Nicholson Operat . 
Mechanic 84 Burn’s overshot- wheel.. forms a large Hollow 
cylinder by its buckets and sole. 

C. The lower frame-limbers of a wagon, cart, 
etc. (cf. quots. and Sill sb. 1 i b). 

*843 Civil Eng. fi ArcK Jrnl. VI. 263/2 The timber 
framing which carries the hinge on which the body of the 
[railway] wagon turns in the act of tipping, is called the 
‘soles’. *83* Coal-Trade Terms Hoi thumb, fr Durh. 49 
Sole, the part of a chaldron waggon or coal-tub frame to 
which the bearances for the wheels are attached, and into 
which the sheths are inserted. 1876 Robinson Mid-Yks. 
Gloss. s.v., The soles of a cart are the middle supporting 
timbers of the body. 1 


8 . The lower part, bottom, or under surface of 
anything. Chiefly in more or less specific uses 
(cf. next). 

*615 Crooke Body of Man 629 In Fishes oneiy the very 
tippe of the tongue is loose, the rest is fastened downevnto 
the Soale of the mouth. 1660 Markham's Eng. Houseiv. 
if. ii. 72 Put in the soal of a Manchet, a good quantity 
of sweet butter, and season it with Pepper [etc.J *688 
Holme Aimoury nr. 289/1 The parts of a Shuttle are,., the 
Sole, is the Bottom of it, which is smooth shod with Iron 
Plate. *769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780), Fond ctajfM, 
the sole or bottom of a gun-carriage. *79* Selby Bridge 
Act 4 The sole of the said bridge.. shall not be less than 
thiee feet above the.. top of the present artificial or flood 
banks. *8*1 Acc. Game Curling 3 The under surface, or 
sole, as it is called, is polished as nicely as possible, that 
the stone may move easily atong. 1839 Ure Viet. Arts 049 
The lower piece, or sole of the engine. is screwed down., 
to a strong board. *875 Knight Diet. Mec/i. 1392/2 A 
block or tray with a flat sole. *887 Jamieson's Sc. Diet. 
Suppl. 224/1 Sole,, .the flat bottom of the head of a golf-club. 

b. esj>. The under part or surface of a plane- 
stock, plough, rudder, electrical instiument, etc. 

{a) 1678 Moxon Mteh. Exerc. iv. 64 The Iron., will 
rise above the Sole into the Mouth of the Stock, and con- 
sequently not touch the Stuff. Ibid. vi. 113 The under-side 
of a Plain is called the Sole. *823 P. N icholson Pract. 
Builder 229 The edge of the iron of a plane is said to be 
rank-set when it projects considerably below the sole. *846 
HoirzAPFFEL Titrningll. 499 The sole of a Jong plane is in 
a great measure the test of the straightness of the work. 
*873 Carp. 4 r Join. 26 In the carpenter's plane the sole 
quickly deteriorate 1 !, and must then be planed off tiue again. 

t b) 1766 Museum Rust. VI. 427 Keep but the sole of the 
plough level in the ground. *83* Suiheiland Farm Rep. 
7t in Husb. (L. U. K.) Ill, The ploughing [is] so deep as to 
leave some of the lime visible below the plough sole. *831 
J. Holland Manuf. Metal I. 156 In every plough, not 
only the parts above named, but the sole or under plate, . . 
are of iron or cast metal. 1879 Cassell's Techn . Educ. I. 200. 

(c) *835 Orr’s Circ. Sci , Etein. Client. 2*7 One half of the 
instrument [i. e. theelectiophoius] — to which the term 'sole' 
has been given — is now prepared, and it only remains to 
foim the cover. *866 R. M. Ferguson Electr. 190 The 
condenser is generally placed in the sole of the instrument 
[an induction coil], and does not meet the eye. 

(d) 1867 Smyth Sailors Wotd-bk., Sole of the Rudder, a 
piece of timber attached to its lower part to render it nearly 
level with the false keel. 

c. A smooth or flat surface or side. 

1711 W. Sutherland Shipbudd. Assist. 164 Sole of 
Planks ; the flat Side of them. *879 Encycl. Brit. X. 367 
1 he stones in the boulder-clay. . have one or more flat sides 
or ‘ soles ', aie smoothed or polished [etc.]. 

7 . t a. (See quot.) Obs.— 1 __ 

1610 Folkingham A rt Sum. I. iii. 3 The vpper Crust is 
the Soile or Soale of the Earth. 

b. The under surface of land or soil ; the sub- 
soil. rare. 

*683 in Macfariane's Geogr. Collect. (S. H. S) II. *39 
This clay is not so good a sole ns the other. *796 in 
Robertson Agile. Perth (1799) 5*8 By this means I put the 
sole of the arable ground, or under surface, as far as I can 
from the upper surface. 1839 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in 
Jrnl. Geogr. Sac. XXIX.158 Its sole displays quartzose 
sand, with scatters of granite. 

o. A (good, etc.) surface or bottom in a field, 
turf, etc. 

*846 Brockett H. C. Gloss, (ed. 3) II. 146 If it be smooth 
and level it is said to have a good sole. *893 W. Freak 
Youatt' s Contpl. Grazier x. i. 898 Ciested dogstail grass. . 
contributes materially to the production of a good 1 sole ' in 
the turf of pastuies. 

8 . a. Mining. The bottom or floor of a vein, 
level, or working. 

*633 Manlove Customs Lead Mines 274 Sole of the Rake, 
Smyiham, and many more. 1667 Primatt City * C. 
Builder 3 They have the conveniency of duving a drift or 
sough, from the bottom of the hills to the sole of the Rake. 
*747 Hooson Miner's Diet. B iv, The Sole and Roofe, 
or Skiit. Ibid, Siv, When Doorsteds are used, and the 
Sole of the Drift so soft, that it will not bear the Folks. 
*789 J. Williams Min. Kingdom I. 278 The soles of the 
string weie nearly upon a level with the soles of the vein. 
*830 Ure Diet. Arts 981 Pitcoal, A platform about 3 feet 
high is left at the sole. 1886 Holland Ches/t. Gloss., Sole. 
Salt-mining term. The bottom of the mine. 

b. The bottom or lowest part of a. valley, etc. 

1880 V. L. Cameron Future Highway II, xii. 237 Their 
tents were pitched as low down as possible, some in the 
very sole of the valley. *886 R. F. Burton A rab. His. 
(abr. ed.) HI. 4*0 His men took to flight and fled along the 
sole of the Wady. 

o. dial. The bottom of a furrow. 

*877 in Peacock H.IV. Line. Gloss. 232/r, 

III. 9 . attrib. and Comb. a. Simple altrib., as 
sole-bar , boardiing, channel , clout, cushion, etc. 

Various technical terms, such as sole-bar, -piece, - plate , 
are employed in several special applications. 

*829 Glover's Hist. Derby I. 242 Needham, a London 
framework-knitter, placed the trucks on the _*solebar. 1844 
H. Stephens Bk. Farm I. 414 The sloping edge d in 
represents the enlargement of the sole-bar, on which the 
share is fitted. *909 Cent. Diet. SuppL, Sole-bar, , an out- 
side sill in a railway car. *377 Burgh Rec. Glasgow I. 67 
The said erle furnesand glasbandis, *soil-buidis, lime, and 
sand. *844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm II. 326 On the inside 
of the shroud-plates are formed the grooves for securing the 
ends of the buckets and of the ^sole-boarding. 189* tent. 
Diet., *Sole-channel, in a boot- or shoe-sole, a groove In 
which the sewing is sunk to protect it from wear. *82* 
Scott Pirate xv, The sock, and the heel, and the *sole- 
clout of a real steady Scottish pleugh. *825 Jamieson 
Suppl., Sole-clout , a thick plate of cast metal attached to 
that part of the plough which runs on the ground. 1836 
Penny Cycl. VI. 188/2 The pads or *sole-cushions of tne 
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spreading feet [of the camel] are divided into two toes. 
1417 in Eng, /l/iic..(Suitees) 11 Fra the *sole end of the 
frunt before 'in to the streteward, 1844 H. Stephens Bk, 
Farm I. 414 The breadth of the *sole-flange [of a plough] 
is 2 inches. 1839 Todd's Cycl, A Mat. V. 531/1 The remark- 
able dorsal ltump, and.. the cushion-like *sole-pad of the 
Dromedary. 1706 Stevens Span, Diet, 1, SolSta , the *Sole- 
partofaStockin. 1869 Sir E. Reed Shipbutld. iv. 60 In 
.. the sciew ships of the Royal Navy. the ’sole piece 
is very broad and shallow in wake of the aperture, 1901 
Black. Scaffolding 50 The next thing to do ts to prepaie a 
sole piece out of inn. by 4in. which is laid on the firm 
ground so as to make a little less than a right angle with 
the inside of the outermost shoie. 1741 Phil. Trans. XLI. 
564 This *Sole-plate answers the Shape of the Foot. 1844 
H. Step hens Bk. Farm II. 3T0 The sole-plate on which 
the supeistructuie of the [crank.] engine is raised. _ 1875 
Knight Diet. Mech. 2244/2 Sole-plate, the back portion of 
a water-wheel bucket. 1434 in Rogers Agric. ff Pr. III. 
351/1 [Two] “soolshoon. 1808 Jamieson, Soleshoe , apiece 
of iron, on what is called the head, or that part of a plough 
on which the sock, or share, is fixed. 1844 H. Stephens 
Bk. Farm 1. 408, H is the sole-shoe on which the plough 
has its principal support. 1393 Kites .5- Mon. Ch. Durh . 
(Surtees) 23 The said sockett [of a cross] was maid fast with 
iron and lead to the *sole stone. *839 Ure Diet. Arts 1248, 
f, the sole-stone [of a smelting-furnace], of gianite, hewn 
out basin-shaped. 1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl., * Sole 
Tile, a flat or bellying tile.., for the bottom of sewers, 
muffles, or other objects. 

b. Misc., as sole-bound , -shaped ; sole-deep , 
-walking. 

1610 Folkingham Art Surv. 1. viii. 19 Burnt, parched, 
soale-bound, ..and wet spewing grounds. Ibid. x. 24 Crust- 
clung and Soale-bound soyles. 1870 Roixeston Amm. Life 
48 The sole-shaped locomotor diseknown as the 1 foot’. 1875 
Knight .D/cr. Mech. 2243/2 A vertically moving sole-shaped 
die. 1891 Hardy Tess (1900) 105/1 The snow.. lay sole- 
deep upon the floor. 1804 Pop. Sci. Monthly J une 284 There 
still exists on this island a singular cat . . which is plantigrade 
(sole-walking). 

c. Objective, chiefly in names of implements or 
machines (see quots.). 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech 2242-3 Sole-beating, -channel- 
ing, -cutting (etc.) Machine. Ibid. 2243 Sole-finishing Tool. 
Ibid. 2244 Sole-shaper. 1883 Harper's Mag. Jan. 279/2 
The curved outline of the sole is cut by passing the strips 
beneath two curved sliding or revolving knives in a ‘sole- 
cutting machine*. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 933 In 
‘sole stitching’ by American machinery the men are said to 
have become mercurialised by volatilisation of the metal. 

Sole (soul), sb. 2 Forms : a. 4- sole (5 soel). 

0. 7-8 soal(e, 8 soall. [a. OF. (also mod.F.) 
sole (=Sp. site la), of. the same origin as prec., 
agreeing in sense with L. solea (whence Pg. solha, 
It. sogliola).’] 

1 . A common British and European flat-fish 
( Solea vulgaris or solea), highly esteemed as food ; 
one or other of the various fishes belonging to the 
widely-distubnted genus Solea. 

<u 1347 Durh. Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 41 In playces, Sperling’, 
et soles emp., vj s. x d. 137a in Riley Mem. Loud. (1868) 
367 [Certain fish called] Soles, c *430 Two Cookery Bks. 
103 Sole, boiled, rost, or fryed. Take a sole, and do awey 
]je hede (etc.]. C1480 Cely Papers (Camden) 189 Item 
whelkes, liijd. Item iij solys, vij d. c 1320 L. Andrew 
Noble Lyfe in, lxxxv, Solea is the sole, that is a swete fisshe 
and holsom for seke people. 1333 Eden Decades (Arb.) 300 
Dryed fysshe as soles, maydens, playces,.. & such othei. 
1620 Yenncr Via Recta, iv. 72 The Sole verily is to be 
reckoned among the meats of primest note. 1633 H. Cogan 
tr. Pinto's Trav. xxviii. (16631 108 It is not possible to 
deliver the store of fish that is taken in this liver, chiefly 
Soles and Mullets. 1769 Pennant Brit. Zool. III. 190 The 
sole is found on all our coasts. 1827 Southey Devil's Walk 
xlviii, Now soles are exceedingly cheap. 1840 Cuvier’s 
Anim. Kinged. 324 All the Soles are excellent fishes, and 
may he had in good condition neatly all the year. 1870 
Yeats Nat. Hist, Comm. 324 The sole is common on the 
British coasts, and m season from May to November. 

fl. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Whs. 1, 117/1 The pide-coat 
Mackrell, Pilchard, Sprat, and Soaie. 1696 Phil. Trans. 
XIX. 350 Here are also good plenty of large Soals, taken 
in Troul-nets. *714 Gay Trivia 11, 294 The jointed Lobster, 
and unscaly Soaie. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 33 p 7 Dined 
alone in my room on asoal. 1797 P. Wakefield Menial 
Iwprov. (1801) I. 102 A small pectunculus or cockle, is the 
prey of the soal. 

b. In collective singular. In quot. 1700 with 
punning allusion to Soul sb, 

1661 Childrey Brit. BacanicariZ Soaie and Playce (both 
which follow the tide into the fresh rivers). 1700 T, Brown 
tr. Fresny's Amusem. 21 An Old Burly Drab, that Screams 
out the Sale of her Maids and her Sole at the same Instant 
*781 Cowper Conversat. 336 Serve him with ven’son, afid 
he chooses fish ; With soal — that’s just the sort he would not 
wish. 1899 Daily Nevis 15 July 5/1 Sole is dear again, 
even mpie than usually so. 

2 . With distinguishing terms. 

See also Lemon sb P 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 141 Common Sole. Spotted 
Sole. 1839 Yarrell Suppl. Brit. Fishes 36 The Solenette, 
or Little Sole. 1840 tr. Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 324 J. 
vulgaris , the Common Sole, is dark-brown on the upper 
part. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 263/2 Of the subgenus 
Monochims, one species is found on the British coast, 
and is known by the names Variegated Sole, Red-backed 
Flounder, Stc. {M, linguatulus ), 

3 . In American and Australasian use : One or 
other of various fishes belonging to related genera 
(esp. Achirus) or to the family Phuronectidse. 

188a Jordan & Gilbert Syn, Fishes N. Avter, 841 
Achirus. Soles. < 1884 Goode Nat, Hist. Aqnat. Anim. 
175 The much-prized Sole of Europe, Solea Vulgaris, does 
not occur in the Western Atlantic... Its nearest representa- 


tive, the Ametican Sole, Is found along our coast from 
Boston. Ibid. 182-188. 1898 Morris Austral Eng. 426. 

1903 Goode & Gill Anier. Pishes p. lx viii. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as sole fillet, pot age, -prtlchr 
ing, - skin ; sole-like adj. ’ 

1723 Font. Diet. s.v. Fish Potages, To prepare a Sole 
Potage for Fish Days. Ibid. s.v. Sole , A Dish of Sole 
Fillets with a Lentil-Cullis. 1834 Medwin Angler, in 
Wales II. 118 He dwelt with delight on sole-pritching, 
mackerel-fishing, and cod-fishing. 1859 Sala Gaslight SpD 
x. 120 Dried soleskins wherewith to clear the decoction 
of the Indian berry. 1881 Cassell's Nat. Hist. V. 67 The 
second sub-order [of Anacanthini ] consists of the Sole-like 
division, the Fleuionectoidei. 

Sole (sJul),riJ .3 Now dial. Forms: 1 sal, 3 sol, 
4, 6, 9 sole, 5 soole, 7 soaie, 9 soal, etc, (See 
also Sale sb. 2 ) [OE. sdl, = OS. sU (MLG. and 
LG. s H, sell), MDu. seel (Du. zed, Fris. seel), 
OHG. and G. sell, ON. set l, Goth. *sail (cf. in- 
sailjan vb.). Cf. Seal and z>.-] 

fl. A rope, cord, etc. Obs. 

Beowulf 1906 pa waes be mseste.-segl sale fest. c 1000 
Gen. 372 Me . .ride's racentan sal. c 1273 XI Pains of Hell 
162 in O.E. Misc. 151 Of heom hi token vnriht mol, For-(ai 
hi drayep myd such sol. 1343-6 Ely Sacr. Rolls (1907) II. 
139 In soles empt. pio dictis Bauderykk. 

2 . spec. A lope or cord for te'thering or tying up 
cattle ; a wooden collar or yoke used to fasten a 
cow, etc., in the stall. 

C1440 Promp. Pan/, 463 Soole, beestys teyynge, trimern- 
brale,. .ligaculum. 1330 Palsgr. 272/2 Sole, a bowe about 
a beestes necke. 1547 Salesbury Welsh Diet., Ae> wy, sole. 
1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 38 Soles, fetters, and shackles, 
with horselock and pad. 1647 Hexham i, A Sole to tye 
beasts. 1660 Chirk Castle Acc. (1908) 93, 3 dozen of soales 
to tye the cattle. 1826- in dial, glossaries and texts (N.Cy., 
Lancs., Chesh., Derby, Shi ops., Heref.). 1890 Glouc . Gloss., 
Sole, the noose or loop made of wood attached to one end of 
the foddering cord, in order to strain the cord up tight. 

Sole, sbf Kent. dial. ? Obs. [OE. sol mire, 
a muddy or miry place (freq. in place-names), = 
OHG. sol (MHG. sol, sdl, G. dial, sol, so/il).] A 
pond or pool. 

13 . in Pegge Konticisnis (E.D S.) 48 Besjde the watter- 
inge-sole in thende of Yckhame Streete. 1736 J . Lrwis Hist. 
Thanet (ed. 2) 38 Soal , a dirty Pond of standing Water. 
1736 Pegge Kenlicisms (E.D.S.) 48 Sole, a pond, or pool. 

Sole, obs. f. Soul sb.} dial. var. Sowel, stake. 

Sole (soul), a. Forms : 4-5 soul(e, 5 sool',1 
(sowle, soell), 5-6 soole, 5- sole. [a. OF. soul 

S fem. soule), sol (fern, sole), also sul, suel, seul 
mod.F. seul, settle), <=Prov. sol, Pg. sd, Sp. and 
t. solo L. solum, acc. sing, of stilus alone. In 
later use prob. to some extent directly from Latin.] 
1 . Having no husband or wife; single, un- 
married; + celibate. Chiefly in legal use and 
freq. of women. Now rare or Obs, 
a. In predicative use. 

The quotations in the first group illustrate the common 
phrase to live sole. 

(a) C1386 Chaucer Mcrch. T. 836 Ne wold he that sche 
were love ne wyf, But ever lyve as wydow.., Soul as the 
turtil that lost hath hir make, c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems 
(Peicy Soc.) 134 And for it is an impossible To fynde ever 
suche a wyfe 1 wil live sowle duryng my lyfe. 1469 Bury 
Wills (Camden) 45 Yf she will leve sowle withowth an hus- 
bonde. *54* Barnes Whs. (1573) 311/2, 1 doe not repiooue 
that Priestes doth lyue sole. 1570-6 Lambarde Perautb, 
Kent (1826) gs King Edward the Confessor (being other- 
wise of himself disposed to liaue liued sole) tooke unto his 
wife Edgitha. 1633 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. 163 Indeed Giin- 
dal, living, and dying sole, and single, could not be cockering 
to his own childien. 

{b) 1418 E. E. Wills (1882) 34 Jif Ionet my wif kepe here 
Soole, withoute husbonde, Twelf-monthe after my decese. 
1464 Rolls of Farit. V. 523/2 Eny Gyft or Graunte, by us 
to hir made while she was soule. 1320 in Laing Charters 
(1899) 82 As longe as she kepeth hirselve sole and wydow. 
1348 Somerset Epist. to Scots B iij b, Yov wil not kepe her 
sole and vnmaried. 1596 Bacon Max. fy Use Com. Law 
ix. (1630) 36 The reason is, because shee was once sole. 
1726 Ayliffe Par ergon 107 Some others are such as a Man 
cannot make his Wife, though he himself be sole and un- 
inarry’d. 1827 Jarman Powells Devises II. 280 That her 
said daughter Martha should pay unto ber daughter Mary 
30/. yearly, while sole and unmarried. 

to. Attrib., or placed immediately after the sb. 
Woman sole, = feme-sole s.v. Feme. 

, (a) 1464 Rolls ofParlt. V. 348/2 As if she.. were woman 
soule. 1309-10 Act 1 Hen. VIII , c. 18 § 2 She [shall] he 
able., to sue in her owen name only as a Woman sole. 1628 
Coke On Lift. 66 If a woman sole shall doe homage. 1642 
tr. Perkins' Prof. Bk. i. § 47. 21 If a woman sole enfeoffe 
a stranger. 

{b) 1464 Rolls ofPa-rlt. V. 549/1 If she were or had been 
soule woman at the tyme. 1485 Ibid, VI, 283/2 The Countess 
shall hold.. as anie other sole persone not covert of anie 
Husband. 1358 in Feuillerat Revels Q. Eliz. (1908) 7 Albeit 
be were a sole man without charge of wife or children. 
1366 Drant Horace, Sat. 11. v. H nj b, Least some shoulde 
rep) ye.. That thou doest good to sole olde men. 16x8 J. 
Wilkinson Coroners tf Sherifes 11. 22 Where any. .do make 
themselues to be beloved of any sole woman, as maide, or 
widow. 1733-4 Richardson Grandison (1781) I. xiv. 84 To 
what evils.. might not 1, a sole, an independent young 
woman, have been exposed 1 

to. Of life: Pertaining to or involving celibacy. 

Common from c 1530 to 1390. 

* 1553 T. Wilson Rhet, (1580) 45 These lawes doe declare, 
how little it is for the common weales aduancement, that., 
a Citee should be lesned for loue of sole life. 1379 W. Fulke 
Ref. Hostel 791 He which bath forsaken the profession of 


sole life, and fallen to . . man iage. 1398 Barckley Felie. 
Man v. (1603) 534 .Some [men] like a sole life, others thinke 
it no life without a companion. 

2 . Without companions; apart from or unac- 
companied by another or others ; alone, solitary. 
Usually predicative. 

Common c 1400-1450, and fieq. with the addition by him- 
self 01 herself. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 3023 He was not soole, for ther was moo ; 
For with hym were other twoo. 1412-20 Lydg. Chron. 
Ttoy 1. 29 The kyng..went allone In-to a wode for to 
make his mone, Sool by hym silfe. 1474 Caxton Chessc 
iv. 11. (1883) 168 Whan the kynge hath goon so fene that 
alle his men be lost, than he is sole. 1S30 Palsgr. 324/2 
Sole, alone or solytary, seul. 1391 Syi vfstfr Du Bat las 
1. L 77 Shall valiant Scipio Thus himselfe esteem, Never 
less sole then when he sole doth seem ? 1650 Howell Faitt. 
Lett. II. 121, 1 am oft times sole, but seldom solitary. 1716 
Pope Iliad viii. 250 Sole should he sit, with scarce a God 
to fiiend. 1728-46 Thomson Spring 722 All abandon’d to 
despair, she sings Her sonows through the night; and on the 
bough, Sole-sitting [etc ]. 1817 Byron Meutfrtd n. ii. 10, I 
should be sole in this sweet solitude. 1857 Arnold Rugby 
Chapel Wks. (1890) 310 Sole they shall stiay. 
attrib. 1609 Bible (Douay) Baruch iv. 16 A wicked nation 
. .which. .have led away the beloved of the widow, and 
made the sole woman [L. unicam ] desolate of children. 
1789 Ttiumphs Fortitude 1. 136 As I have none to accuse 
but myself, so none hut myself (sole being as I am) can be 
involved in its consequences. 

+to. Separated from another. Obs.— 1 
c 1407 Lydg. Reson 4- Sens. 2703, I abood, Lefte al sool 
fro my maistresse. 

c. Of places: Solitary, lonely; secluded. 

1598 Yong Diana 43 When I behold The place so sorrow- 
full and sole, a 1618 J. Davies (Heief.) Wit's Pilgr. Wks. 
(Grosait) II. 42/1 No State so holie, nor no place so Sole-, 
but is full of Doubt. 1887 Swinburne Lociine 1. ii. 190 
There is a bower, .still and sole As love could choose for 
haibourage. 

3 . Being, or consisting of, one person only. 

Corporation sole', see Corporation 3. 

1399 Langl. R. Redeles 1. 62 All was felawis and felaw- 
schepe,..No soule persone to punnyshe be wrongis. 1616 
R. C. Times Whistle (1871) 58 Although he had noe other 
company But his sole single selfe to satisfie. 1654 Fuller 
Two Serin. 6 No meeie man by his sole selfe without Gods 
assistance. 1763 Blacicstone Comm. I. 469 These [two 
powers] are very unnecessary to a corporation sole. 1861 
Li). Brougham Brit. Const, xvii. 272 n., Each chapter is a 
corpoi ation aggregate, and each parson is a corporation sole. 

+ b. One sole, one and no more, one only, a 
single (person or thing). Obs. 

c 1430 Merlin via no Eche of yow is but oon sole man. 
1450-80 tr. Secret a Secret, xxvii. 20 Truste thou neuyi in 
oon sool flisiciane. 1613 W. Browne Brit, Past. 1. i, A 
jewel I, which was never sent To be possest by one sole 
element. 1626 C. Potter tr, Sarpis Hist. Quarrels 352 
The Ambassador had not. .disbursed onesole denier. 1639 
N. N. tr. Du Bosq's Cornpl. Woman 1. F 4, Is there one sole 
word in all this worke, to. .engender an evill thought? 

f 4 . In predicative or qnasi-advb. use : With 
no other person or persons ; without participator, 
partner, sharer, etc., in something, esp. in rights, 
duties, or possessions. Obs. 

C1450 tr. De Imitatione 11. viii, 49 Lete ihesu be sool by 
derlyng and by special 1430 Rolls of Parlt. V. 190/x Eny 
thyng by us to bym graunted soule, or by us graunted to 
hym and eny other peison or persons joyntly with hym. 
1477 Ibid. VI. 194/2 Every other peisone to whose use the 
said Duke is sole seised in eny Castelles. 1642 tr. Perkins' 
Prof. Bk. iii. § 205. 92 One of the Chapter is sole seised in 
fee of his owne light ofland. 1671 Milton P. R. 1. 100, I, 
when no other durst, sole undertook The dismal expedition, 
f b. Standing alone ; uncontrolled by others. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa xiii. I. 74 My father himself 
could not bear that I should be made Sole, as I may call it, 
and independent. 

5 . One and only : a. Of things. 

1497 Bp. Alcock Mohs Perfect. Cj/x For ye sole ryght- 
wysnes is in him. 1392 Sol. <5- Pers. H. i, The murtherer 
will escape Without reueuge, sole salue for such a sore. 1617 
Moryson I tin. 11. 113 Sir Arthur Chichester had taken the 
sole Castle held in those parts.. by Brian mac Art. 1696 
Whiston The. Earth 11. (1722) 185 This is the sole way of 
bringing natural Knowledge to perfection. 1726 Swift 
Gulliver iv. xii, But as my sole intention was the public 

f ood, I cannot be altogether disappointed. 1798 Ferriar 
'aneties of Man 223 Those who read for the sole pur- 
pose of talking. 1829 Lytton Deverenx 1. iii, 1 believe my 
sole crime was candour. 1862 Miller Elern. Client., Org. 
(ed. 2) iii. § 3. 177 In this case water and the compound 
ether aie the sole products. 1883 Gilmour Mongols xxiii. 
285 He was. -the sole support of his father. 

b. Of persons. 

*S*3 Bradshaw St. Werburge n. 1506 Athalia.-Com- 
maunded to slee the kynges children all That she myght 
regne sole pi incesse impenall. a 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. 
VI, 167 b, Lady Alice, the only child and sole heire of 
Thomas Montacute. 1396 Spenser F. Q. iv. xii. 30 For 
death t' adward I ween’d did appertaine To none, but to 
the seas sole Soueraine. 1647 in Verney Mem. (1907) I. 
214 In that will my father was left sole executor. 1652 
Nicholas P, (Camden) 321 L d Culpepper design’d by some 
both in France and Holland to be the K.'s great and sole 
minister in Holland. 1736 Butler A ual, 11. vii. Wks. 1874 
*• 3.5.1 The sole author of such a woik. 1771 Junius Lett. 
xlvm. (1788) 264 You have, .maintained, that tbe house of 
commons are the sole judges of their own privileges. 1836 
Thirlwall Greece III. 233 Laches, now sole commander, 
landed a body of the allied troops on the Sicilian coast. 
1839 Fr, A. Kemble Resid. in Georgia (1863) 74 The sole 
manager of these estates. 1892 Photogr. Ann, II. 399 Sent 
to me by Mr, Scholzig, who is their sple agent. 

absol, 1667 Milton P. L, v. 28 O Sole in whom my 
thoughts find all repose ! 
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c. Singular, unique, unrivalled. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxvi. (1495) 921 1 his 
vnyte [of the Trinity] muste be sole and synguler wythout 
pere. 1395 Shaks. johtt iv. iii. 52 This [murder] so sole, 
and so vnmatcheable. 1667 Milton P. L. v. *72 He seems 
A Phoenix, gaz'd by all, as that sole Bird When . .toASeyptian 
Theb’s he flies. 1831 Mrs. Browning Casa Guide Wind. 
ir. 487 The priestly ephod in sole glory swept, When Christ 
ascended. 1867 Howells I tat. Jotfrn. 178 There is a lovely 
palm-tree, rare, if not sole in that latitude. 1870 Deutsch 
Rem. (1874) 193 God is sole of His kind. 

f d. Placed before a sb., in the sense of * alone* 
following it. Obs. rare. 

C1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. cxix. iii, Since thy sole 
edicts containe it. Who search not them how can they gaine 
it? 1634 Sir T. Hawkins Pol. Observ. 3 That mountaine 
of fortune which is to be aimed at by sole veitue. 

1 0 . Of things, qualities, etc. : Unaccompanied 
by other things or qualities ; standing alone. Obs. 

(a) 134a Boorde Dyetary x. (1870) 252 Water is not hoi- 
some, sole by it selfe. 156a J. Heyuood Prov. $ Epigr. 
(1906) 148 Wisdom and folly in thee Is as it were a thing by 
itself sool. 

(b) 1390 Swinburne Testaments 148 When the testator 
doth not referre his disposition to the sole onelye will of 
another person, . .but to the concreate will, or will ioyned 
with fact. 1392 West nt Pt. Symbol. §2ic, Hereupon 
contracts by consent are defined [as] contracts hauing cause 
placed in sole consent. 1609 Bible (Douay) Gen. ii. 17 comm., 
Neither could it. .be better, .signified how bad a thing sole 
disobedience is [etc.]. 1622 in Bnccleuck MSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) I. 200 He seeks no other caution or security than 
the King’s sole word. 

7 . Of things, rights, duties, etc. : Pertaining or 
due to, possessed or exercised by, vested in, etc., 
one person or corporate body to the exclusion of 
all others ; exclusive. 

X597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. lvi. § 3 Euery of them may baue 
their sole and seueratl possessions, xtfix Knolles Hist. 
Turkes (1638) 167 Vpon any ambitious conceit, or desire of 
the sole Gouernment. a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Eng. vi. 
(1662) 19 This power was sometime sole in a single person 
and sometimes equally in two together. 1766 Blackstone 
Comm. II. 216 The right of sole succession.. was also 
established with respect to female dignities and titles of 
honour. 1788 Reid Aristotle's Logic iv. i. 67 A theory of 
which he claims the sole invention. 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) I. 486 Where an estate is vested in trustees, for the 
sole and separate use of a married woman. 1867 Ruskin 
Time $ Tide xxiii. § 154 Supreme judges.. exercising sole 
authority in courts of final appeal. 1879 A thenxmn 6 Sept. 
304/3 The present postage system is the sole and undis- 
puted invention of Sir Rowland Hill. 

b. Similarly of actions. 

1562 A pal. Priv. Masse (1850) 9 But you have the other 
signification of this term private : that is the sole receiving 
of the sacrament by the priest, xfizx in ELing Lords' Deb. 
(Camden) App. 153 The priviledge of the sole printing of 
the Bible. 1631 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxii. 119 The End of 
their Incorpoiating, is to make their gaine the greater,, by 
sole buying, and sole selling, both at home, and abroad. 1823 
Scott Betrothedxy\\, A good housew ife,who . . willsometimes 
even condescend to dress a dish for her husband's sole eating. 

8 . Uniform or unvaried. 

X845 Mrs. S. C. Hall Whiteboy v. 38 Land.. at one time 
covered with the snowy blossoms of the wild-rush, and at 
others exhibiting a sole surface of dark brown peat. 1883 
Miss Gatty Juliana. H. Ewing in. 57 He was required to 
distemper'the walls of the diawing-room with a sole colour. 

8. In quasi-advb. use : Solely. 

136a J. Heywood Prov . ft Epigr. (1867) 203 To shew thy 
thuft soole. 158* A. Hall Iliad ir. 31 The burden great, 
his brother then did beare Sole for his sake in these tur- 
moyles. x8x» Cary Dante, Parad. v. 22 Liberty of will J 
the boon, wherewith All intellectual creatures, and them 
sole, . . [God] hath endow’d. 1820 Byron Morg. Mag. xxv, 
Think not they lived on locusts sole. 1827 Pollok Course 
T. viii, Good and bad. .distinguished sole the sons Of men. 

10 . Comb. a. With vbl. sbs. and pres, pples., 
as sole-being , - speaking ; sole-justifying , -lying, 
-reigning, - ruling , etc. 

1334 Whitinton Tally es Offices 1. (1340) 71 He wolde flye 
fro solytarynesse and soole beyng, and wolde seke out a 
felowe of his study, c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. xlvii. i, 
God, . - Who high and highlie feared stands, Of all the earth 
sole-ruling king. 1596 Edw. til, 11. i. Your progenitour 
Sole ragmng Adam. 1623 B. Jonson Staple of N. 111. iv. 
He has the monopoly of sole-speaking. Why, good Sir? 
you talke all. 184* J. Eaton Honey-c. Free Justif 427 
The only soule-saving and sole-saving voice of Christ. x8xx 
J. P. Malcolm Mann. $ Cast. London (ed. 2) II. ii. 20 
The true nature of sole-justifying faith. 1831 Wordsw. To 
B. R. Hay don 8 The one Man that laboured to enslave 
The World, sole-standing high on the bare hill. 1839 G. 
Meredith R. Feverel xxi, Two swallows, mates in one 
nest, . . who twittered . . to the sole-lying beauty in her bed. 

b. With pa. pples., etc., as sole-begotten , -com- 
missioned, -sealed, -thoughted j also sole-haffiy, 
-. selfly , -sufficient. 

2591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iii. 1123 And Death . . Comes 
very late to his sole-seated Lodge. 1603 Ibid. 11. iii. 1. 
Vocation 11x4 Nor as invhon'd,. .But rather, as sole-selfly 
limited, And joyn’d to place. x6c8 Ibid. iv. u. Magnificence 
987 Sole-happy Causes of this sumptuous Feast. *631 Eng. 
Printer of Onr Lady 30 Gloria to th’ unbegotten Father, 
And to His sole begotten Son. 1636 R. Sibbs Conf. Christ 

Mary 71 God is all-sufficient, self-sufficient, sole-sufficient. 
X71X Shaktesb. Charact. (1737) III. 340 Is it true.. that 
their excellencys of the present establishment are the sole- 
commission’d ? 1820 Keats Eve of St. Agnes v, These let 
us wish away, And turn, sole-thoughted, to one Lady there, 

c. Special combs., as f sole-sale, a monopoly; 
f sole-talk, a soliloquy; sole-coloured a., of a 
single uniform colour* self-coloured. 


1598 Bp. W. Barlow Three Serm. ii. 49' The intollerable 
licenses of Monopoles and Solesales. x6t6 T. Rogers 
{title), Soliloquium Animas; The sole.talke of the Soule, 
1883 Miss Gatty Juliana H. Ewing m. 57 The sole, 
coloured walls well covered with pictures. 

Sole, variant of Sol a., dirty. Obs. 

Sole (soul), v. I Also 7 soel, Sc. soill; 7-8 
soal, Sc. soil. [f. Sole sb. 1 , perh. thiough the 
vbl. sb., which is found earlier. Cf.MDu. solen (Du. 
zolen ; Fris. soalje), LG. solen, salen, MHG. solen 
(G. sohlen, besohlen ) ; also Sp. and Pg. solar.] 

1 . trans. To provide or furnish (a boot, shoe, 
stocking, etc.) with a sole. 

{a) 1370 Levins Met nip. 160 To sole, sohem adltibcre. 
1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Carreler, to sole shoes. 
1398 Shuttle-worths ' Ace. (Chetham Soc.) 112 Soleinge 
one pare of shoes, _ v*. 1607 Topsell Four-fi Beasts 

(1638) 175 The Scythians make them shooes, and soal them 
with the backs of Fox and Mise skins, a x68o Butler Rem. 
0759 ) I. 217 A peripatetic Cobler scorn'd to soal A pair of 
Shoes of any other School. 1726 Swift Gulliver iv. x, I 
soaled my shoes with wood. x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxix, 
The deil flay the hide o’ it to .sole his brogues wi* ! 1837 
Miller Elem. Client., Org vti. § 2. 509 [Gutta percha] is 
employed as a substitute for leather in soling boots and 
shoes. 1906 Sherring Western Tibet iv. 63 Their shoes. . 
are soled with rope very ingeniously and finely plaited. 

absol. 1824 Syd. Smith Whs. (1859) II. 45/x He is at libel ty 
to make a shoe any where;., he may sole on the Mississippi, 
— heel on the Missouri. 

{b) 1378 in Arckeeologia XX Y. 366 Given to a tailor for 
solinge a payre of stockinges. 1602 Segar Honor, Milit. 
<jr Civ. n. xi. 71 Two otheis shall put on his blacke nether- 
stockes soled with leather. 1664 in Maitland Club Misetll. 
(1840) II. 5x7 For soiling his Lordships stockengis. 

b. To cover with or as wilh a sole. 

1681 Grew Musxtiut 1. vii. ii. 167 The fore-feet are soled 
each with four little Tufts of Down or shot t Hair. Ibid. 170 
His Feet soled with a treble Tuft of a close short. .Down. 

c. To fit the head of a golf-club with a sole. 

1903 Golf If How to Play it xi. 

2. transf. To form the base or bottom of. 

a 1643 Cartwright Ordinary iv. i. My debt-books shall 
soal Pyes at young Andrew’s wedding. 17x4 Lady G. 
Baillie Househ. Bn. (S.H.S.) 247 For stones to soil the big 
oven. 

3 . Golf. To place the sole of a club on the ground 
in preparing for a stroke. Also refl. and absol. 

1909 Vaile Mod. Golf 27 Nearly all pi ofessionals, when 
addressing their ball for the put, sole the putter in front of 
the ball. Ibid. 29 The professional soles in fiont of his ball 
because [etc.]. Ibid, Ihe driver is made so that It should 
sole itself when allowed to rest naturally on the ground. 

+ Sole, 0.2 Obs. Also 7 soyle, soal. [ad. 
OF, soler, sailer, souler , var. of c/iottler, etc. : see 
Chulle 0.] harts. To throw (a bowl). Also 
intr. of the bowl. 

1638 Wentworth in Carte Collect. Lett. (173s) III. 25 
The bowl that soyles faire is more piobable to run with 
comeliness and certainty to the mark it is sent. 1658 Bram- 
h all Schism Gnat ded Wks. (1677) 296 ‘ It were strange if he 
should throw a good cast, who soals his Bowl upon an 
undeisong,’ alluding to that ordinary and elegant expres- 
sion in our English Tongue, 'Soal your Bow! well that is, 
be careful to begin your work well. 1679 Coles Lat. Diet. 
1, To sole a bowl, probe et rite emitters globum. 

t Sole, 0.3 Obs. rare. [OE. solian, = MDn. 
and MLG. solen, OHG. solSn (MHG. solen) ; cf, 
Sol «.] intr. To become foul or dirty. 

ct obo Rcimlicd 67 Searo hwit solaj?, sumur hat cola?, 
c 1230 Owl ft Night. 1276 Nis noht so hot jrnthit nacolej> 
Ne noht so hwit bat hit ne soleb- 
Sole, obs. foim of Sowl 0. 

ItSolea (sdu'Ua). Eccl. [Byz. Gr. ookca, ad. 
Romanic * solea (cf. It. soglta ) threshold.] In 
churches (esp. those of the East), a raised part of 
the floor in front of a chapel or of the chancel. 

1858 Ecclesiologist XIX. 315 The chancel arch [in Shottes- 
brook church].. is spanned by a high stone screen, outside 
of which.. the prayer-desk stands upon a solea of the width 
of the screen. 1884 A. J. Butler Coptic Ch. Egypt I. iv. 
214 In front of all three eastern chapels is a continuous 
narrow platform or solea. 

t So’leated, a. Obs [ad. L. soledt-us wear- 
ing sandals.] (See quots.) 

1623 Cockeram i, Soleatcd, shod like a horse, with Iron 
in his Shooes. 1856 Blount Glossogr., Sclented, shod, as 
horses are, or what wears pattens. 

t Solebaiting, vbl. sb. Obs. [Alteration of 
surbaiting, after Sole sb. 1 and F. solbature.] = Sur- 

BAITING vbl. Sb. 

1832 H. L 'Estrange Amer. no Jcwes at In hot countries 
people went bare-foot and used to wash their feet for re- 
freshment after surbaiting, or solebaiting, and weariness of 
travaile. 

Solecism (sfrlesiz’m). Forms: a. 6-8 soloec- 
isme, 7-9 solcecism (7 solocism) ; 6-7 soleec- 
ism(e, 8 solaeoism. / 3 . 6-7 solecisme, 6- 
soleoism (7 aoll-), [ad. L. solcecismns , ad. Gr. 
troXot KiOfios, {. ooKoikos speaking incorrectly, stated 
by ancient writers to refer to * the corruption of 
the Attic dialect among the Athenian colonists 
at 2 < 5 Aoi in Cilicia’. So F. solecisme, Sp. and 
It. solecismo. The transferred uses of the word 
also occur in Gr, and L.] 

1 , An impropriety or irregularity In speech or 
diction; a violation of the rules of grammar or 
syntax; properly, a faulty concord. 


a. 1377 Hanmer A ne. Eccl. Hist. (1583) 138 Theyseeme 
farre from offending, in any barbarous terme, solcecisme, or 
ignorant error at all. 1393 Nashe Foure Lett . Conf. 70 
Sucke out one solcecisme or mishapen English word if thou 
canst. 1809 Holland Amm. Marcell, cj b, Avery Solcec- 
isme and incongruitie of Syntaxis. 2699 Bentley Pltal, 
320 All these are gross SoloecLms, the last part of the 
Sentence not agreeing nor answering to the first; which is 
the proper definition of a Solcecism. 170a Burlesque L’ Es- 
tranges Vis . Qttevedo 242 State Aphorismes Ctamn’d full 
with factious Solcecism es. 1839 Brougham Statesmen Geo. 
Ill, Ser, 1, (ed. 2) 7a He certainly spared no pains to eiad- 
icate his northern accent, beside being exceedingly careful 
to avoid provincial solcecisms. 

/ 3 . 1382 N. T. (Rhem.) Pref. b ij b, They easily take offense 
of the simple speaches 01 solecismes. 1588 Mali) el. Epist. 
(Arb.) 4 If he aid, then he ouersaw many a foule solecisme, 
many asenceles peiiod. x68o Jer. Taylor Ductor 11. iii. 
rule 14. §34 Solecisms, impure words, and.. rude expres- 
sions. 187a Dryden Defence Eptl. Ess. (ed. Ker) I. 165 
Let any man.. read diligently the works of Shakespeare 
and Fletcher, and I dare undertake, that he will find in 
every page either some solecism of speech, or some notorious 
flaw in sense. 1717 Wodrow Com-. (1843) H- 294, I ques- 
tion much if any of my friends ate more sensible of the Scot- 
ticisms, yea, solecisms, in my style than 1 am. 1760 Junius 
Lett, xxvit. (1788) 146 There is something in it, which can- 
not be .. expressed without a solecism in language. 1837 
Hallam Hist. Lit. 1. i. I. 20 We find even early proofs 
that solecisms of grammar, as well as barbarous phrases.., 
were very common in Rome itself. 1882 Farrar Early 
Chr. II. 156 The Greek of the Apocalypse is so ungram- 
matical and so full of solecisms as to be the worst in the 
entire Greek Testament. 

b. Without article : Violation of the rules of 
concord in grammar or syntax; incorrect or un- 
grammatical speech or diction, or the use of this. 

*383 Fulke Def. Tr. Script, i.47 If the relatiue must alwaies 
be referred to the antecedent of the same case, to agree 
with it in case,, .there is no Greeke auct or whose woilces are 
extant, but he hath committed Solcecisme. 1603 Holland 
Plutarch Explan. Words, Solcecisme, Incongruity of speech, 
or defect in the purity thereof. 2677 Dryden Apol. He> 01c 
Poet , Ess. (ed. Ker) I. 180 A wary man he is in grammar, 
very nice as tosolecism. or barbarism. 1899 Bentley Phal. 
3to Attic, the beloved Dialect of the Sophists, . . in which 
they affected to excell each other, even to Pedantry and 
Solcecism. 1872 A. Bain Higher Eng. Gram. 195 The words 
employed may be English, but they may be combined in 
a way that is not English. This is Solecism. 
fig. 1637 Massinger Guardian 1. i, Think upon *t, a close 
friend Or private Mistress, is Court-rhetonck ; A Wife, 
meer rustick Solecism. 

2 . A breach or violation of good manneis or 
etiquette ; a blunder or impiopiiety in manneis, etc. 

{a) 1399 Broughton’S Lett. vi. 19 [It] issuiely asolaecisme 
in manners, and argueth great want of discretion, a 1641 
Finett For. Ambass. (1656) 27 My Lord Walden leav- 
ing him at the Court gate and remaining that night (not 
perhaps without a Solecisme in ceremonie) at Theobalds. 
1642 Fuller Holy ff Prof. St. t. xii. 38 As if she be 
guilty of casuall incivilities, or solcecismes in manners 
occasioned by invincible ignorance. 1738 Gent/, flag. VIII. 
321/2, I observ'd Piior. .whisper somewhat in his Ear, 
which I suppose was to desire him to rectify that Solecism 
in Dress. X778 Miss Burney Evelina lxviii, You have 
committed an outrageous solecism in good manners. 1814 
Scott Wav. iv, The idea of having committed the slightest 
solecism in politeness. .was agony to him. 12x884 Haw- 
thorne Dr. Gi imshawe xvi. (1891) 208 The cold, unbelieving 
eye of the Englishman, expectant of solecisms in manners. 

{b) 1639 Massinger Unnatural Combat ill. i. He ne’er 
observed you., take A say of venison or stale fowl by 
your nose, Which is a solecism at another’s table, a 1843 
Howell Fetm. Lett, 1. i.xl, I should commit a gi eat Solec- 
ism, if.. I should leave you unsaluted. 1683 in Vemey 
Mem. (1904) II. 416, I looke upon it as an ill Omen, that 
you should committ such a grosse solecisme at 3 our first en- 
trance into theUniveisity against your Loving father. 1842 
Lever J. Hinton v. 33 Who, in the slightest solecism of 
London manners, could find matter for sarcasm and raillery. 
1884 E. Yates Recoil. I. 131 In those days smoking in 
the street was aa unpardonable solecism. 

b. Without article, rare. 

2840 Fuller Abel Rediv., Colei (1867) 1 . 116 Solecism he 
accounted the worst point of slovenry ; affecting neatness 
in his household stuff! and clothes. *842 Natation's Fragut. 
Reg. 36 For his inside, it may be said, and without solcecisme 
[1841 offence], that he was his Fathers own sonne. 

3 . An error, incongruity, inconsistency, or im- 
propriety of any kind. 

a, 1399 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. ii. [iv], Forgive it 
now. It was the solaeclsme of my staires. x6xa Bacon 
Ess , Empire (Arb.) 300 It is the Soloecisme of power, to 
tbinke to command the epde, and yet not to endure the 
meane. 166a Bp. E. Hopkins Serm. Funerals Hon. A. 
Grevil (1663) 18 'Tis as great a solcecisme to think of their 
giaves, as of going to bed at noon day. 

/ 3 . 1603 Bodley in BuccleuchMSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 44 
A match . . between our Prince and the King of Spain’s two 
years’ daughter, .is a motion so full of solecisms, as [etc.]. 
1733 De Foe’s Tour Gt. Blit. (ed. 5) I. 266 But tho' ex- 
ceeding beautiful, yet, I think, to join Roman with Gothic 
Architecture, is a Solecism. *792 A. Young Trav. France 
483 Of all solecisms, none ever equalled Paris demanding 
that the transport of corn from piovince to province should 
be prohibited. 1838 Prescott Ford, ff Is. (1846) I. vii. 302 
The idea of compelling belief in particular doctrines is a 
solecism. 1830 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Manast. Ord. (1863) 
233 Where a fat jovial Franciscan would be a solecism. 
X875 Gladstone Glean, VI. xviii. 117 ' What^age or country 
can match the practical solecisms exhibited in the following 
facts ? 

b. Const, in something. 

a. 16x8 B. Jonson Epigr. cxvi, A desperate soloecisme in 
truth and wit. 1859 C. Simpson Division-Violist 1. 11 As 
forThitdsand Sixts,..two, three or more of them, rising 
or falling together, is no Solsecisme in Musick. 



SOLECIST. 

jS. 163$ Fuller Holy War 1. xvi, 23 The Emperours un- 
furnished their frontiers of garrisons, and laid them open 
to invasions; a notorious solecisme in policie. x68a Sir 
T. Browne Chr. Mor. 1. § 24 To beat down our Foes, and 
fall clown to our Concupiscences, aie Solecisms in Moial 
Schools. *719 Swift To Young Clergyman Whs. 1755 II. 

1 r. it Stammei ing, which I take to be one of the worst solec- 
isms in lhetorick. 1741 Middleton Cicero II. vih. 273 
Caesar, .committed adangeious solecism in politics. . 1807 
European Mag. LII. 382/1 To an English dairymaid, the 
prepaiation of milk by men would seem a solecism in house- 
wifery. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. (1866) 68 A 
teriible solecism in political economy, 
c. Without article, rare. 

1649 Lovelace Poems 78 Tis his first Play, twere Solec- 
isme.'t should goe. 1837 Carlyle Fr llcv. in. 11. vi, Their 
conviction that Louis is a Piisoner of W ar and cannot be 
put to death without injustice, solecism, peril. 

Hence Solecismical a . rare — °. 

_ 1656 Blount Glossogr., Solecismical, pertaining to a Solesc- 
ism, incongruous. 

Solecist (sp’lesist). rare. [ad. late L. solcec- 
istci, = Gr. croXot/rtcrTTjy.] One who uses solecisms. 

1725 Black wall Sacr. Class. 1. ii. § 8 Shall a noble 
wuter. .be call’d a solecist and barbarian, for giving a new 
turn to a word so agreeable to the analogy and genius of 
the Greek tongue ? 

Solecistic (splesi'stic), a. Also solaeoistie(k. 
[See prec. and -ic.] Of the nature of or involving 
solecism : a. In speech or diction. 

1806 C. Symmons Milton 341 (Jod.l, The earliest of these 
tepltes, the barbarous and soloedstick style of which [etc.]. 
1849 N, 4 Q. I. 149/2 Is it too late to make an effectual 
stand against the solecistic expiessiou ‘Mutual fnend’? 
1856 W. H. Thompson in Archer Butler Hist. Anc. Phil. I. 
389 The use of late words, and of solecistic and Latinizing 
constructions. 1882 Farrar Eat ly Chr. II. 296 His solcec- 
istic Greek was sufficient to piove that the language was 
unfamiliar to him. 

b. In thought or conduct. 

1863 Reader 22 July 87/1 It is raiely that Miss Cobbe 
distiesses. fastidiousness by any solecistic ventures in matteis 
of minor import. 1884 iqth Cent. Jam 138 Illustrations of 
the solecistic views which aie enteitained of those distant 
parts of the Empne. 

Solecistical, a. Now rare or Ohs. Also 7 
solceeisticall, 8-9 -al. [See prec. and -ical.] 
Solecistic. 

(a) 1654 Gayton Pleas. Holes iv. xxi. 272 Some long nar- 
rative, which was the Apology for the soloecisticall appear- 
ances of childten. 1837 Foieign Q. Rev. XIX. 78 The 
miserable solecistical conceit of making Lhe chimney-shafts 
resemble small Doiic columns. 

(b) 1723 Blaciovall Sacr. Class. (1727) 139 That saying 
of divine inspiiaiion will be solecistical. ipSTvRwunT 
Chaucer's C. Tales V. 185 Accoiding to thts hypothesis, 
the use of these combinations, with lespect to the pronouns, is 
almost always solecistical. 1779 Johnson L. P., Milton Wks. 
178x1. 160 Milton .. has enfoiced the charge of a solecism 
by an expression in itself grossly solecistical. 1818 Hallam 
Mid. Ages II. 300 The nominative Trullo, though solccc- 
istical, is used by ecclesiastical writeis 111 English. 

Hence SoIeci'sticaJly adv. 

1722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. 6 A few scatterd papers, in 
which I had formerly for my. own use set down some of 
them (briefly, and almost solecistically). 

Solecize (sp’lesaiz), v. Now rare or Obs. Also 
7, 9 solecise, 7 soloecise, -cize, solseoize. [ad. 
Gr. arokoinifav, f. aakoucos : see Solecism. So 
F. soltdser.] intr. To make use of, or commit, 
solecisms in language, behaviour, conduct, etc. 

(*) 1627 W. Sclater Exp. 2 These. (1629) 225 Absurd 
fellowes..solecising continually in opinion, speech, action, 
whole life. 1662 Hibbert Body of Divinity 1. 207 Men 
compact of meer incongruities, solecising in all, opinion, 
speeches and actions. 

(b) 1655 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1687) 30/1 A City, called . . 
Soleis, whither he brought also some few Athenians, whose 
Language growing corrupt by that of the Country, they 
wete said to soloecise. 1660 H, More Myst. Godl. 1. ix. 26 
To pbansie the Holy Wiiteis tosolcecbe in their language, 
when we do not like the sense. 1699 Bentley Phal, xu, 
320 If these Examples be not sufficient to give Mr. 13 . some 
clearer apprehension, what it is to soloecize in the Attic 
way, it's to no use to add more. 

Hence SoTeoizer, So lecizing vbl. sb. 

*®93 }• Edwards Ant It. O. 4 N. T. 36 Those persons who 
dream of solecisms in Holy Scrmtiuc aie the greatest 
solecisers themselves. 1895 H. Callan From Clyde to 
Jordan xxvti 283 Theie is . .no solecising even in Soli. 

Soled (sould), ppl. a. [f. Sole jj.l or z/.i] 
Having a sole or soles (of a specified kind). Chiefly 
as the second element in various parasynthetic 
combinations : 

a. Of boots, shoes, etc. (Cf. Single-soled a.) 

1480 Wardr. Acc. Edna. IV (1830) 118 A pair of shoon 

double soled, . . a pair of shoon single soled. Z541 in 
Academy (1883) 6 Oct. 231/3 For 6 payre of double sollyd 
sbowne, 4^ 6d. 1611 Cotgr ., Cothurne, a fashion of high- 
soled buskin vsed by the auncient Tragedians. *756 Demi- 
Rep 35 With twice-sol'd shoes they stamp’d it to the 
House. 1760 C. Johnston Chrysal (1822) III. 134 He 
sallied out-. in his thick-soled shoes. 1696 Strand Mag. 
XII. 340/1 [The diver's boots] are leaden-soled. 1899 
Alice Werner Captain of Locusts 237 She put on her flat- 
soled stuff shoes. 

b. Of persons or animals. 

a 1740 Tickell Fragnt. on Hunting 74 Such be the dog 
..thou mean’st to train,,. Large leg’d, dry sol'd, and of 
protended claw. 

c. Of a water-wheel, 

1834-6 Encycl, Metrop, (1845) VIII. 88/a This wheel,. 


390 

must.. be close boarded, or technically close soled round 
its citcumference. 184s Ibid. Index 307/1 Soled wheel. 
Sole-fish. Now rare or Obs. =Sole sb.% 

*338 Elyot, Sqnaiina, a sole fyshe with a rough skynne. 
1591 R. Pgrcival Sp. Diet., Azedia, a sole fish, Soleola. 
1613 Purchas Pilgrimage vm. iv. (1614) 733 The tayle 
skaled almost of the foime of a Sole-fish. 1708 Wilson 
Petronius Arbiter 78 After which came in a Hate and a 
Sole- Fish. 

Sole-fluke. Sc. ? Obs. Also -fleuk, -floolc. 
[See Fluke sb.' 1 ] The common sole. 

1684-92 Symson in Macfarlane's Geogr. Collect. II. 
(S. H.S.] So lly this means, they catch Fleuks, sole fleuks, 
tarbets and scverall other fish, a 1688 Wa llack Dcscr. Oi k- 
ncy (1693) 14 Turbot, Scate, Congir eells, Sole Fleuks. 1710 
Sibbald Hist. Fife 51 Buglossiis sen Solea, the Sole (look. 

II Soleil. [F. soldi sun.] A kind of lepped 
woollen fabiic. 

1883 Cassell's Family Mag. Oct. 696/2, I will begin with 
the new woollens. There aie decided novelties in these. . 
Amazon Soleil is a plain coloured stuff which is repped. 
1896 Daily News 27 Mar. 8/7 Ordets have been placed for 
soleil and satin makes. 

+ S olein, a. and sb. Obs. Forms: 4 ,6 solein(e, 
4-6 soleyn(e, 6 solleine ; 4 aoulein, 5 souleyn ; 

5 solain, 6 solaine ; 5 sulayne, 5-6 solayn(e. 
[app. a. AF. * solcin , *so/aiu, a derivative of sol 
Sole a. Cf. OF. soltain , soutain (med.L. solitan- 
eus). Now leptesented by Sullen a. (see sense 5).] 

A. adj. 1 . Unique, singular, rare. 

£1369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 982 Tiewlyshe was to 
myn eye, The solcyn Fenix of Arabje, For there lyueth 
never buL one. £1460 Wisdoms 70 in Mac) 0 Plays, Kynde 
nobyll of kynrede, me ioy yovyn hase, Ande hat mnkyt me 
soleyn. c 1473 Parlenay 6104 So by hyin was made and 
fuiged again Off Matllets the church, with fresh weike solain. 

b. Singular, stiange, unusual. 

1390 Gower Co/f. II. 16 Theiof a solein tale I lede, Which 
I schal telle in lemembraunco Upon the soit of loves 
chaunce. c 1473 l' at ten ay 3431 Where ye shall finde thts 
solain auentuie, Full Strang vnto sight of ech cieatuic. 

2 . One and no more ; single, sole. 

<11400-30 Alexander 3805 Jhs sola) ne sope if I sup 
quethire sustene it may pe inenbris of Messedones & of 
he many Pei sens, 1422 ti. Sccrela Seaet., Pi tv. Pirn. 134 
Anothyr yewyth a vyse conxatl and Sauyth al a roialme, 
and so may noght do the Souleyn stieynth of one man. 

3 . Of places : Lonely, solitaiy. rare. 

*388 Wyclif Job iii. 14 Consuls of erthe, that bilden to 
hem soleyn places [L solitudine si. 1290 Gower Conf. III. 

6 Ofte, whanne I scholde ulete t It makth me diawe out of 
the weie In aoulein place be miselve. 

b. Of actions : Done in privacy or soliLttde. 

<71473 Parienay 4394 Noght-withstandying [he] went to 
se hir dedes solain. 

4 . Apart from or destitute of a companion or com- 
panions; unaccompanied by anothei or others; 
all alone ; solitary. 

c 1381 Chaucer Pari. Ponies 607 Lat eche of hem ben 
soleyn al hete lyue. Ibid. 614 Leue thow soleyn. 1390 
Gower Conf. I, 320 Thus fulofte there he sat To muse in 
his philosophic Solein withoute compaignie. ? a 1400 Morte 
A 1 th. 2592 , 1 gyfe he gi ace, . . With-thy thowe say me soLhe 
m hat thowe here sekes, Thus setigilly and sulayne alle ]>i- 
selfe one. 1 a 1412 Lydo. Two Merchants 527 He weepith, 
wayleth soleyn and solitaiye. a 1342 Wyatt Ps. cii. 20 in 
Anglia XIX. 437 So made I me the solaine pelycane. 

b. Of life : Spent in solitude. 

£1430 St.Cuthbert (Surtees) 2723 His solayn lif he had 
begonn he vsed forth als he was wonn. 

5 . Averse to society; disinclined to be sociable 
or friendly; morose, sullen. 

For the later history of this sense see Sullen a. 

X3gg Langl. Rich, lledeles iv. 66 And some were so soleyne 
and sad of her wittis, pat er they come to he clos acombrid 
j>ey weie. a 1400 Rom. Rose 3896 He hatethalle trechouis, 
Soleyn folk and envy ous. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 463 Soleyne, 
of maners, or he hat Invythe no cumpany, solitanus. a 1329 
Skelton Sp. Parrot 304 Addressyng your selfe, Ijke a 
sadde messengere, To ower soleyne seigneour Sadoke. 
— Agst. Comely Coystrowne 51 It is a solemnpne syre and 
a solayne. 1397 J. King On Jonas (1618) 282 Philo, mee 
thinketh, rightly expressed the qualities of these Saturnine, 
solleine, discontented men, 

b. transf. Of bearing or demeanour. 

*334 More Conf agst. Tribulacyon it, Wks. 1200/1 An 
whole flood of all unhappy mischief, airogunt maner, high 
solayn solemne port. _ 1579 Spenser Shefih. Cal. May 213 
At last her solein silence she broke, And gan his newe 
budded beard to stroke. 

6. Reserved, retiring, modest. 

£1430 Mirour Saluacioun (Roxb.) 27 Hire speche was 
la we and soft, souleyn and fulle disci ete. 

B. sb. 1 . A single or solitary person. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xu. 203 He sit neither . . wyth may- 
denes ne with marches, confessoures ne wydwes, But by 
hym-self as a soleyne, and serued on he erthe. 

2 . A portion of food for one person. 

Perhaps the same as OF. solain ‘portio monachica’ (Du 
Cange, s.v. solatium). 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 463 Soleyne, or a mees of mete for 
on a-lone, solinitm. 

Hence Soleinty. Obs. 

c 1400 Wycliffite Bible, Isaiah xxiv. 12 Soleyntee (ether 
desolacioun) is left in the citee, and wretchtdnesse schal 
oppresse the 3atis. 1420-22 Lydg. Thebes 1. 259 Thus ful 
ofte gendred is Envye In folkes hertes, of soleynte and pryde. 

Sole-leather. Also 5 sole-, soollether, 7 
soule-, 8 soal-, 9 sole leather, [f. Sole sbJ 2 + 
Leather sb. Cf. Fris. soallear , Du. soolleder , LG. 
sol-, s&lledder, ,G. sohlledcr .] 
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1 . Leather of a thick or strong kind used or 
suitable for the soles of boots, shoes, etc. 

1408 Lilt. Red Bk. Bristol (1900) II. 103 De faulx quyrs 
disloialment tannez ou coireyez appe.ll.es Solelether et oner- 
let her. 1408 Nottingham Rec. II.54, iij. pecias de soollether. 
1647 N. Ward hitnp. Cobler 32 , 1 would.. set on the best 
peece of Soule-leather I have. 1709 Phil. Trans. XXVII. 
76 Of Substance not unlike to English. Bend or Sole-Leathei . 
1777 Ibid LXVHI. 117 The tanners of this country cannot 
make soal-leather in less time. 184a Penny Cycl. XXIV. 
39/2 The prepaiation of the thick hides used for sole- 
leather. 1883 Hamper's Mag. Jan. 278/1 Sole-leather needs 
a heavier tannage than upper-leather. 

b. at t rib. , as sole-leather brake , case, roller , etc. 
1884 Knight Diet. Jlfech. Suppl. 831 Sole Leather Roller, 
Stripper. 1892 Greener Breech-Loader i8t Sole-leather 
cases — that is to say, cases in which best leather is sewn to 
pine frames,, .do well to cari y guns in. 1897 Outing XXX. 
264/2, I pressed down hard on the sole-leather brake, 
stopping the reel entirely. 

2 . Bot. (See quot.) Also attrib. 

1866 Treas. Bot.joys/o Sole-leather, 01 Sole-leather Kelp, 
a name given to the thicker Laminarias, as L. digit ata, 
bulbosa, &c., without patticuLt refetence to any individual 
species. 

Soleless (s£u-l,les), a. Also sole-less. [f. Sole 
^. l + -LES 9 .] Of bools, shoes, etc.: Having no 
sole; ■without soles. 

1790 A. Wilson Poet. Wks. (1876] II. 76 Rotten stockings. 
Soleless trampers. 1848 Lr. Hojfnieistcr's Tiav. Ceylon, 
etc, iv. 186 Here, one was limping on with a sole-less shoe. 
*835 Household lVdi. XII. 333 Their shoes ate soleless. 
x8g6 Baden-P(»vi.ll Matabcle Campaign xvi, Unitjni .has 
made sandals foi me to wear over — or at least outside — my 
soleless shoes. 

Solely (s£«ii|li), adv. Forms: a. 6 sooly, 6-7 
solyo, solie, 6-8 soly (7 solly, soley). 0 . 5- 
solely. [f. Sole a. + -ly -.] 

1 . As a single person (or thing); without any 
other as an associate, paitner, sharer, etc. ; alone ; 
occas., without aid or assistance. (Cf. Sole a. 4.) 

a. 1539 Elyot Cast. Hellhe 71. That none of the foure 
complexions haue sooly.. dominion in one man. 1342-3 
Act 34-35 Hen. VIII, c. 3 § 4 Any act or actes lawfully 
executed in his life by him self solye. 1391 Lodge Cathatos 
B iij, Who meanes to sit solie on Olympus, must suffer no 
climeis. 1606 G. W[oodcocke] Lives Emperors in Hist. 
Ivsiine LI ij, T he j ounger Andronicus gouemed solye. 1622 
in Foster hng. Factories hid. (1908) II. 146 By the Persians 
turnd outt of all, and they left solly possessors. *637 
Decree of Star Chamb. in Milton's Aieop. (Arb.) 13 Any 
Copy, book or books, ..which the .. Company of Stationers 
. .haue the right, soly to punt. 

p. 1493 Act xi Hen. VII, c. 52 § x The landes and tene- 
ments that he held solely or joyntly with other. 1399 
Shahs. Hen. V, 11. Piol. 4 Now.. Honors thought Reignes 
solely in the bieast of euery man. x6xx Knolles I Jilt. 
Turkes (1638) 243 Solyman shall . . be driuen to leaue Asia, 
to be again by you solely possessed. 1633 J. Hayward tr. 
Biondfs Banish’d Viig. 55 But giant, that they will defend 
themselves, tell me, will they doe it solely or joyntly? 1746 
Francis tr. Nor., Sat. 1. i. 6 Broken with Toils,. .The Soldier 
thinks the Merchant solely blest. 1806-31 A. Knox Rem. 
(1844) I. 61 Those who.. would think themselves solely 
qualified to mend the Established Church, i860 Mozu y 
Untv. Serin, vii. (1877) 151 Is it true that habit, solely and 
of itself, does ptoduce positive inclination ? 

f b. Apart from or unaccompanied by others ; 
solitarily. Obs. rare. 

In quot. 1611 passing into adj. 

1382 Stanyhurst VEneis hi. (Arb.) 93 Thus father /Eneas 
soly.. His long dryrye viadge..chaunted. i6xx Shaks. 
Wint. T. it. iii. 17 Leaue me solely ; goe. See how he fares. 

2 . Only, merely, exclusively; also (contextually), 
entirely, altogether. 

a. 1388 Kyd Houseli. Phil. Wks. (rgoi) 261 It shall suffise 
me soly to aduise and counsell that [etc.]. 1394 — Cornelia. 
1. i, Soly through desite of publique lule, Rome and the 
earth are waxen all as one. 1628 Doughty Semi. Church- 
Schismes 13 Like hote furious spirits abroad, who delight 
soly in fights and vproaies. 1663 Spencer Prodigies (1665) 
241 God’s Miraculous Works nevet come forth (like a 
Jugler’s tricks) soly to make men stare and wonder. *693 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth II. 84 The Deluge.. was not 
soley levelled against Mankind, but principally against the 
Eai th that then was._ 1710 Pkideaux Ortg. Tithes iii. 155 
The setting out of Tithes, as well as the paymeut of them, 
was soly left to the Consciences of men. 

p. 1730 tr. Leona-) dus' Mirr. Stones 37 This diversity 
proceeds solely from the diversity of the substance. 1792 
Burke Corr . (1844) III. 387, I cannot say it was written 
solely with a view to the service of that party. I hope its 
views were more general 1823 J. Marshall Const. Of in. 
(1830) 264 Spain did not rest her title solely on the grant of 
the Pope. 1833 Prescott Philip M, 1. v. I. 62 In all his 
acts he relied solely, on himself. 1885 Manch. Exam. 21 
Feb. 5/3 The questions at issue do not relate solely to 
Egypt and the Soudan. 

t Solembury. Obs.~° (See quot.) 

. 1 ®39 J\ Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1885) III. 25 Solemburies, 

1 e. service berries. 

Solemn (sp-bm), a. (adv. and sb.). Forms: 
4-6 solempne (4 soli-), 6 sol(l)empe ; 4-7 
solemne, 7 sollemn(e, 6- solemn; 5 solom, 6 
sollem, soleme, sol-, sollom(e, 6-7 solem. See 
also Solemxy a. and Soles' a. [a. OF. solempne , 
solemne (= Sp. and Pg. solemne) or ad. L. sol-, 
sollemnis (later also sollempnis ), established, ap- 
pointed, customary, festive, etc. 

The formation of the L. word is doubtful; the common 
variant sdl-, sollennis (formerly explained as from solus, 
satins, whole, and annus year) is now believed to be due to 
assimilation, or fo association with other adjs. in -ennis.) 
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SOLEMNESS, 


1. Associated or connected with religious rites 
or observances ; performed with due ceremony and 
reverence ; having a religious character ; sacred. 

a *340 Hampole Psalter , Comm. Cant. 499 We sail synge 
oure pxalmys, f>at is, we sail make solempn j>i louyngls. 
1340-70 Alex. 4- Dinei. 735 3 it may )>er no man..WiJ> 
so!e[m]pne sacrifice seiue hem at onus. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) V. 209 Seint Mammertus .. ordeyned 
solempne letanyes jjat beejj i-cleped )>e Rogaciouns. 1447 
Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 11 It was doon in ful solemne 
wyse And with many a cerymonye. 1528 Cromwell in 
Merriman Life & Lett. (1902) I. 319 The seruice daylie 
doon.. so deuoute, solempne, and full of Armonye. *399 
Sandys Europse Spec. (1632) 5 The solemnest divine honour 
which I see in those parts. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 808 Then came forth the sacrificers, who began the 
sacrifice of men..: for this was their solemnest festiuall. 
z6go Fuller PisgaJi 1. vii. 17 It is answered, that seven 
was the compleat and solemne number, whereon God him- 
self emphatically insists. 1667 Mir ton P. L. i. 390 [They] 
with cursed things His holy Rites, and solemn Feasts pio- 
fan'd. *830 Coleridge Church 4- State (ed, 2) 226 During 
thesolemncr Sabbaths of the Spirit. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 
11. 428 At last a solemn grace Concluded, and we sought the 
gardens. 

b. spec. Of various ecclesiastical ceremonies or 
services of a special character (see quots.). 

*338 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 284 He giffes a solempne 
cursyng, Tille Jjo l>at J>er on liffes. c *5*5 Cocke LorelFs B. 7 
A solempne dyryge is songe there, With a giete drynkynge. 
1S46 Sitpplic. Poore Commons (E E.T.S ) 69 To this daye, 
thei vse, on solempne feastes, to folow theyr olde ordinary. 
*577 Harrison Descr. Brit. 11. i, It happened.. in a Roga- 
tion weehe that the clergy goyng in solemne procession 
[etc.]. 1699 in Cath. Rec. Soc. Publ. VII. 54 Father Rector 
of ye Colledge performed his Jubilee with a Solemn Mass. 
17 00 Ibid. 68 A Solemne Obsequie for Count Colomia of 
Bornhem. *753 Challoner Cath. Chr. fnslr. 93 In the 
high or solemn Mass the Gospel is sung by the Deacon. 
1834 K. H. Digby Mores Cath. v. vii. 188 The festival of 
the circumcision became solemn in the sixth century. *866 
Lee Direct. Angl. (ed. 3) 360 Solemn Service, a choral 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist. 1908 Ch. Times 13 
Mar. 347/2 Parishioners, friends, and lelatives gathered 
fiom far and near for the Solemn Requiem. 

2. Of days or seasons: Marked by the cele- 
bration of special observances or rites (esp. of a 
religious character); distinguished by, or set apart 
for, special ceremonies. 

c 1323 Prose Psalter cxvii. 23 Stablis Jie solempne daie. 
c 1330 Will. Palerne 1418 pempeiour eided stille in ronie 
at f>e ester tide, & for hat solempne sesoun [etc ]. 1387 

Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 29 He..forbeed hem mete and 
drynkenge of wyn but it were in ceiteyne solempne dayes 
in he 3ere. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 50 pat feyris nor maikets 
had no place in he kiik in solempne tymis. 1422 tr. Secreta 
Secret , Priv. Priv . 194 In hey festis & solempne dayys. 
*333 Frith Minor (1829) 295 The Jews., were commanded 
to keep the seventh day solemn. 1611 Bible Numb. x. 10 
Also in the day of your gladnesse, and in your solemne 
dayes. *630 Trapp Comm ., E.xod. xx. 17 Holie-daies were 
either quotidian or solemn, a 15:00 Evelyn Diary 23 Apr. 
1646, To this theie joynes a spacious Hall for sollemn days 
to ballot in. 

3. Performed with, accompanied by, due for- 
mality or ceremony; of a fonnal or ceremonious 
character. 

C1369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 302 Eueryche [bird] 
songe in his wyse The most solempne seruyse. c 1386 — 
Squire's T. 6* This Cambinskan . . halt his feste, so solempne 
and so riche 'That in this world ne was ther noon it liche. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 464/1 Solempne, or feestfulle,y«*2/wr, 
celeber . a *5*9 Skelton E. Rummyng 548 Now truly, to 
my thynkynge. This is a solempne drinkynge. *583 Mel- 
bancice Philotimus Ffij, To moirow next there is sollem 
hunting in the parke here adioyntng. 16*0 Holland 
Camden's Bril. 723 A solemne horse running, wherein the 
hoise that outrunneth the jest hath for his prise a little 
golden bell. 166a J. Davies tr. Olearius' Pay. A mb. Aij b, 
The Accompt of a Solemn Embassy,. sent to two of the 
greatest Princes of Europe and Asia, a *700 Evelyn 
Diary 13 Oct. 1683, Being the King's birth day, there was 
a solemne ball at Court. *837 Carlyle Pr. Rev. 1. ill. iii, 
Till at length,, .in solemn final session, there bursts forth . 
an explosion of eloquence. *853 J. H. Newman Hist. Sh. 
(1873) II. 1. i. 30 They were invited to two solemn banquets, 
fb. Formal; regular; uniform. 06s. 

*639 Fuller Holy War iv. ix. (1840) 194 Since which time 
we find no solemn taking it [the city] by the Turks, a 1661 
— Worthies (1840) II. 542 Castles .able to resist (though 
no solemn siege) a tumultuary incursion. *668 Culpepper 
& Cole Barthol. Anal. 1 xvii. 47 Any matter may easily 
repass.. in the solemn Circulation of the Blood. *704 
Diet. Rust. (1726) s.v. Hot-shoots , W hereupon they’ll con- 
tinue a glowing, solemn, and constant Fire, for 7 or 8 hours. 

+ 0 . Customary; carefully observed. Obs.— 1 
*6*6 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Humour Ded. to Camden, 
So solemne a vice it is with them to vse the authoritie of 
their ignorance, to the crying downe of Poetiy. 

+4. a. Grand, imposing ; sumptuous. 05s. 

*3.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. X171 He sete on Salamones solie, 
on solemne wyse. c 1386 Chaucer Man of Lame's T. 387 
Arryved ben this cristen folk to londe, In Surrie, with a 
greet solempne route, c 1400 Destr. Troy 1630 Priam, .a 
pales gert make Within the Cite full Solempne of a sete 
nail. *526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. *331) 142 b, Salomon 
buyided a solemne temple, .of stones precyous & quadrat 
or squared, c *386 C’tess Pembroke Ps. cx, li, In solempne 
robes they glad shall goe. *389 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 
i»xv.(Arb.)49 For which purpose also the players garments 
were made more rich and costly and solemne. 
f b. Of great dignity or importance. 06s. 

£•*386 Chaucer Prol. 209 Ther was.. A Iijnitour, a ful 
solempne man. *387 Trevisa Higden . (Rolls) I. 3 After 
solempne and wise writeres of arte. Ibid. 93 Babylonia., 
was first so solempne J?at it conteyned Assyria, Caldea, and 


Mesopotamia, c *430 Lydg. in Pol., Rel. ^ ■£. Poems (1866) 
28, I fond a lyknesse depict vpon a wal.., The hede of 
thre fulle solempne and roiall, Intellectus, Memorye, and 
Resoun. 11*313 Fabyan Chron. vi. (1811) 183 Ethilstanne 
..mette with hym, and his people, at a place called Biym- 
forde, where he had a gteat and solempne victoiy. 1396 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist . Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 230 Time 
Judgement saites to be seperate ane frome another in 
solemne places. 

f o. Famous, renowned. 06s. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls). II. 421 His temple is 
solempne in j>e llond Diomedia. 1396 Dalrymple tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 22 Edinbuigh. ,, quhilke 
was nocht title celebrate and solemne. 

5. Of a formal and serious or deliberate charac- 
ter : a. Of vows or oaths, spec, of those made 
under some idigious sanction. 

Solemn League and Covenant : see Covenant sb. ga. 

cz 3*3 SitoREHAM 1. 1783 Of chastete proressioun Hys 
[=is] solempne by-heste. 13. . E. E, A Hit. P. C. 239 With 
saciafyse vp-set, & solempne vowes. a 1430 Myrc 1661 
Hym hat btekejj solempne vow, Or chawnge hyt wole, 
sende hym foiji now. £1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xlvi. 
177 Makyng a grete & a solempne oath. *339 Mirr. Mag., 
Mowbrays Banishment xi. We all agieed and sware a 
solempne oth. 1597 Hooker Reel. Pol. v. lxv. § 9 The 
solemnest vow that wee euer made. 1643 Prynne Sov. 
Power Pari. 1. (ed. 2) 54 Such faith is to he given to the 
solemnest Oathes of Kings. 1736-9 A. Butler Lives of 
Saints, St. Frances , The Ohlates make no solemn vows, 
only a promise of obedience to the rnother-piesident. 1885 
Month Nov. 436 The Redemptorixtines were approved with 
solemn vows and are therefore a Religious Older propeily 
so called. 1894 Ibid. June 239 Accoiding to the Statutes 
the vows of the choit nuns should be those canonically called 
* solemn 

b. Of statements, compacts, documents, etc. 

Not always, clearly distinct fiom sense 6. 

1420 in Ellis Ong. Lett. Ser. 1. I. 67 And aftirward with a 
solempne proposicion dennouncede vn to hym. thyx Pes. 
£1449 Pecocic Repr. 1. vi. 31 Alie the trouthis of lawe of 
hinde..weren writen bifore in thilk solempnest inward 
book. 1533 More Debell. Salem y. Wks. 940/1 But then 
commeth he forthe vppon me. with a veiy foly & with a 
solempne lye. 1560 Daus tr. Sieidane’s Comm. 237 There- 
fore we protest., in solemn wyse that we are of this mynd. 
16*0 Holland Camden's Bi it. 760 Thomas Mtisgiave..was 
by solemne writ of summons called to the Pailiament. 1671 
Marvell Corr. Wks. (Grosart) II. 385 Our House hath., 
made a solemne vote. That aids given by the Commons 
ought not to be alteied. 1702 Addison Dial. Medals i. 
Wks. 1766 III. 17 The solemn dissertations that have been 
made on these weighty subjects 1 1741-2 Gray Agrip. 1. i, 
Of mutter'd chai ms and solemn invocation. *806 J. Berks- 
ford Miseries Hum. Life u, xvin, The most solemn 
assurances of the Baiometer that theie is nothing to feai. 
1847 Mrs. A. Kerr tr. Ranke's Hist. Set via 263 A solemn 
agieement had been enteied into: and Russia was entitled 
to demand its due execution. 1884 EntycL Biit XVII 
550/2 But neither in England nor in Sicily did official 
formalism acknowledge even French . . as a fit tongue far 
solemn documents. 

6 . Of a seiious, grave, or earnest character : 

a. Of actions, feelings, etc. 

C1449 Pecock Repr. u. viii. 183 If bi the yrnagis. .schulde 
be maad eny quyk and feruent and solempne and miche 
deuout remembraunce. a *548 Hall Chron., Edw, IP, 
234 He toke of hys cappe, and made a low and solempne 
obeysance. *590 Greene Never too Late Wks. (Grosart) 
VIII. 77 With a solempne conge departing, he went about 
his busines. *602 Shaks. Ham. 1. ii. 201 A figure like your 
Father, .with sollemne march Goes slow. and stately. *639 
Hammond On Ps. xlviii. 12. 246 Nothing deserving our 
solemnest meditations. *703 Stanhope Paraphr. 11 . 303 
Therefore our Zeal, if sincere, will be solemn. *763 J. 
Brown Poet. Music xii. 214 Our parochial Music, in 
genet al, is solemn and devout. 1827 Scott Chron. Canon- 
gate i, 1 shall never forget the. solemn tone of expression 
with which he summed up the incapacities of the paralytic. 
*833 Tennyson Dream Fair Worn. Ivii, I heard Him, for 
He spake, and grief became A solemn scorn of ills *858 
Ffoulkes Church's Creed or Crown's Creed ? 36 Theie is 
a solemn document before the world — I may say one of the 
solemnest, 

b. Of persons. Also transf. 

*580-3 Greene Mcanillia. Wks. (Grosart) II. 239 Be not 
too sad least he thinke thou art sollempe. *399 Shaks. 
Hen. P, iv. i. 318 Where the Sad and solemne Priests 
sing still. 1667 MrLTON P. L. tv. 648 Silent Night With, 
this her solemn Bird. ibid. x*. 236 Some great Potentate 
..solemn and sublime, whom not to offend, With leverence 
I must meet. *78* Cowper Conversation 299 A shallow 
brain behind a serious mask, . .The solemn fop. *842 Lover 
Handy Andy xxviii, They were again a reverent flock, and 
he once more a solemn pastor. 1867 F. H. Ludlow Brace of 
Boys 26 s So confused amongthe wax- works that he pinched 
the solemnest showman's legs to see if he was leal. 

absol, 1871 R. Ellis Catullus xxvii. 6 But dull water, 
avaunt..: seek the sour, the solemn 1 

o. Of the features or looks. 

*395 Shaks. John iv. ii. go Why do you bend such solemne 
browesonmef *76* Gray Odin 76 What Viigins these.. 
That bend to earth their solemn brow. *832 Brewster Hat. 
Magic iii. 43 Though the eyes were open, the features were 
solemn and rigid. 1899 Marg. Benson & Gourlay Temple 
of Mitt i. xi An Arab girl with solemn eyes. 

7. Fitted to excite serious thoughts or reflec- 
tions; impressive, a-we-inspiring. 

£1400 St. Alexius (Laud MS.) 867 pe Jnid tyme com he 
voice F10 hym bat was don on croice wip gret solempne 
li^th. ‘c 1425 Abraham’s Sacr. 437 in Bk, of Bronte 68 
LoL.now haue we schowyd Tbys solom story to grete 
and smale. *522 More De quat. Noviss. Wks. 84/* The 
wind that puffeth vs vp in pride, vpon the so}emne sight 
of worldly worship. *390 Spenser F. Q. r. viii. 29 There 
raignd a solemne silence ouer all. *64* H. More Song 
Soul 1. m. Ixv, In solem silency this vapour rose From this 
drad Dale. 1719 Tickell On the Death of Addison 15 


What awe did the slow solemn knell inspire. 1737 Ghav 
Bard 105 What solemn scenes on Snowdon's height. *821 
Shelley Adonaisx Iv, His solemn agony had not Vet faded 
from him. 1860 Tyndall Glue. 1. xviii. 123 The solemn 
heights of Monte Rosa. *880 J. F. Clarke Self Culture 
iii. 7s It becomes vastly more solemn than death, 
b. Gloomy, dark, sombre. 06s. 

*602 Shaks. Ham. 1. ii. 78 Customary suites of solemne 
Blacke. *6*6 B. Jonson Epigr. 1. Ixxtii, Your partie-per- 
palc picture, one halfe drawne In solemne cypres. *625 
Bacon Ess., Adversity (Arb.) 305 Wee see in Needleworkes 
and Intbroideries, It is more pleasing, to hauea Liuely W01 ke, 
vpon a Sad and Solemne Grounde ; then to haue a Daike 
and Melancholy Worke, vpon a Lightsome Ground. 

8 . As adv. Solemnly, rare - 1 . 

*743 Francis tr. Hor., Sec. Poem 20 Let the solemn 
Numbers rise; Solemn sing the Queen of Night. 

9. As sb. Solemnity, rare —1 . 

*706 De Foe Jure Divine iv. 81 When subjects.. Bind 
their dissembled homage to the Ciown And bend the Solemns 
of Religion down. 

10. Comb. a. Misc., ns solemn-breathing, -looking, 
- proud adjs., -slowly adv. 

*526 Skelton Magnyf, 1023 Somtyme I syt as I were 
solempe prowde. *634 M ilton Counts 55s A soft and solemn 
bieathing sound. *734 Gray Progr. Poesy 14 Paient of 
sweet and solemn-breathing airs. 1817 Lady Morgan 
Frame 1. (1818) I. 53 A cold, solemn-looking English ser- 
geant. 187* G. Macdonald Wks. of Fancy 4- Ivtag. ii. 12 
Let the bright sails all solemn-slowly pass. 

b. Parasynthetic, or with pa. pples., as solemn- 
browed , -measured, - shaded , -thoughted, -visaged. 

1777 Potter Aeschylus (1779) I. 13S For this beneath the 
solemn -shaded giove Our raptui’d invocations rise. *838 
Ld. Houghton Poems of Many Years 11 Solemn-measuied 
be your paces. 1842 Dickens Amer. Notes (1830) 151/1 
In stiff-necked solemn-visaged piety. 1844 Mrs. Brown- 
ing Lady Geraldine's Courtship xh, Woids worth's solemr.- 
thouglited idyl. 183a Miss Mulock Head of Family vi, 
A long-limbed, solemn-browed follower of the sciences. 

*t* Solemn, v. Obs. In 5-6 solemne, 6 
solemp(n)e. [f. prec., or ad. OF. solem{p)ner, 
-nier.] traits. To solemnize, celebrate. 

*483 Cath. Angl. 348/2 To Solemne, solennixare, celebrare. 
la 1300 Chestter PI. (Shaks. Soc.) 1 . 23 To morowe the seventh 
daye I will solempe [v.r. blyn]. *327 Lane. lPills (Chetha.ni 
Soc.) 1. 34 , 1 will y c Sir Iohn Walton occupye and solempne 
dyvine service at the forsaid Chapell. 1555 Eden Decades, 
etc. (Arb.) 302 They solemne mauiages, and begynne the 
same with fyre and flynle. 

t Solemnacy. Obs.— 1 In 6 solempnacie. [Cf. 
next and -aoy.] Solemnization. 

*391 Horsey Trav. (Hakl. Soc.) 158 The manner and 
solempnacie of this mariage was so streinge and heathenly. 

t Solemnation. Obs. rare. [Cf. Solemn v.] 
Solemnization, celebiation. 

1470-83 Malory A rthurvu. xxxvi. 270 Whan this solemn a- 
cion was done, thenne came in the grene knyghte svr Perty- 
lope with thy 1 tty knyghtes. *6 s6EarlMonm. tr .Boccalbu's 
Advts.fr. Parnass. 236 The daies solemnation of admit- 
tance of the litterati into Parnassus. 

Solemncholy (sp-lamk^li), a. Also -ooly. 
[Fancifully f. Solemn a ., after melancholy .] Ex- 
cessively solemn or serious. 

1855 IIaliburton Nat. 4- Hum. Nat. I. ix. 283 Watch his 
face as he goes along, slowly and solemncoly througb the 
street. 1863 PvcRotr Dragons' Teeth I. 154 With sighs 
and groans, pale faces, and ‘ solemncholy ’ looks. *894 Mel- 
drum Margredel 67 He's a veiy solemncholy youth, 
t Solemne d, a. Sc. Obs. Forms : 5-6 sol- 
empt, -empnit, sol 0 mn.it (6 -yt), 6 solemned. 
[? f. Solemn v. + -eo.] Solemn, in various senses. 

1423 Jas. I Hingis Q. lxxix.Tbir peple sawe I stand, With 
mony a solempt [so MS.] contenance. c *430 Mailt. Club 
Misc. III. 203 Ane haly wattyr fat of siluer..for solemnit 
festis. *s*3 Douglas Ahteiti v. ii. 24 Netheles suld 1 . , 
exequies, with solempt [v.r. solemnyt, solempnit] pomp and 
fair, Dewlie peiform. *364 Knox Bk. Common Order (1584) 

C vj) The cutting off. .by publicke and solemned sentence, 
all obstinate and impenitent persons. *367 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. I. 542 , 1 faythfullie affiime be my solempnit 
ayth. 

Hence f Solamnedly adv. Obs. 

c 137s Sc. Leg. Saints xvii. [Martha) 202 Al hyre covent 
..hyie exequies dewotly did. .& solempnitly. 1566 Acts 
4* Const it. Scott. To Rdr., [They] had than statutis. .in- 
lollit, bukit, and solempuitlie led to all the pepill. *572-3 
Reg. Privy Council Scot. II. 200 Oure Soverane Loidis 
Commissioneris..solempnitlie promeist and sweare [etc]. 

t Solemnel, a. Obs. Also 5-6 solempnell(e. 
fa. OF. solempnel, -nal (F. solennel), ad. L. type 
*solemndlis.'\ Solemn. 

147* Caxton Recuyell (Sommer) 426/11 Hercules .. went 
to..Salamanque and.. he wold make there a solempnell 
estudye. 1490 — Eneydas xv. 60 An assemble, .of metes 
and of wynes for to kepe a xolempnelle feste. *336 
Aurelio J I sab. (1608) Biv, The King her father kept her 
with solemnell keping inclosed. *600 in Cath. Tract. 
(S.T.S.) 222, I dout not hot your Maiestie sal accomplis 
this solemnel promesse. 1647 in Hexham 1. s.v. 
Sole mn ess (s^-lamnes). Also solemnness. [f. 
Solemn a. +-ness.) The state or quality of being 
solemn; solemnity. 

1530 Palsgr. 272/2 bolemnesse, solempniti. *361 T. Hoby 
tr. Castiglione's Courtyer iv. (1577) T iv, Pi ide, wrath, solem- 
nesse and such tiranical fashions as they haue within them. 
1642 D. Rogers Naaman 130 When the closnes.se, soiem- 
nesse, . . and necessity of it, is presented to the soule. 
174* Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 74 He looked at me 
with such respect and solemness at parting. 1797-1803 
Foster in J. E. Ryland Life 4- Corr. (1846) I. 2ir Still 
shades, that dimmed in solemness the lower part of her oib. 
1828-33 Webster s.v., The solemness of public worship. 
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SOLEMNIZING, 


xgoS Nation Mar. 845/1 He has felt the gi eater solemnness 
of a Semitic tongue. 

t Solemniation. Obs. rare. [f. L. solemm-s : 
cf. Solemnation.] Solemnization. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 192 For solemniation of 
the marriage, [Amurath] prepared all things with great 
magnificence. 1658 Creshai a Legacy 18 Ornaments of 
Solemniation of the Royall discent, 

Solemni-fic, a. nonce-wd. [f. Solemn a. + 
-(i)pic.] Affectedly solemn. 

1823 Beddoes Poems 225 This speech.. begins too de- 
signedly in the established form of solemn! fic invocation. 
Solemnify (sple mnifai), v. [f. as prec.+ 
-(x)py.J trans. To make solemn. Also refi. 

188a L. C. Lilue Prudence 79 Solemnified by the silent 
hidden presences. 1885 G. Meredith Diana III. ix. 164 
Mr. Sullivan Smith had solemnified himself to pi offer a 
sober petition. 

Sole mniously, adv. rare. Also 6 solemp- 
niouslie. [f. Solemn a. -t- -ious : cf. OF. solem- 
nieus. ] Solemnly. 

a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) II. 124 
Thaireftir the mariaige was solempniouslie maid. 1910 
Blackw. Mag. Apr. 607/1 ‘ In the name ov God,’ says the 
Pope, vei y solemniously, ‘ what is the maning ov all this ? ’ 

Sole mnit y (sfle'mnTli). Forms : 3-4 solemp- 
nete, 4-5 -ite(e, -ytee, 4-6 -yte, 4-7 -itie (6 
-ytye) ; 4 sollempnete, -ite, 5 -itee, -ytee ; 4-5 
solemnete, -ite(e, 5-6 -yte, 6-7 -itie, 6- solem- 
nity. fa. OF. solempneti \ -ilP ( = Sp. solernnidad, 
Pg. solemnidade) , ad. L. sol-, sollem{p)nitas (post- 
classical), f. sol-, sollem{p)nis Solemn a. : see -ity. 
Ths ME. form solem{p)nete was app. sometimes 
stressed on the first syllable : cf. Solemnty.] 

1 . Observance of ceremony or special formality 
on important occasions : a. In the phrases with 
or in {great, etc.) solemnity. Now rare, 
c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 169 Heo buieden hat holi bodi 
hasteliche (>eie biside With luyte solempnete i-novj. 13.. 
E. E. Allit. P. B. 13x3 He sesed hem with solemnete, be 
souerayn he praysed. 1390 Gower Conf I. 352 With giet 
solempnete He was unto his dignete Received, find coioned 
king. C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxiv. 153 pai beie pe 
body to a hill with grete sollempnytee, 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur vtl. xxxvi. 270 The Bisshop ofCaunterburymade the 
weddyng. .with grete solempnyte. a *557 Mrs. M. Basset 
tr. Mores Treat. Passion M. f s Wks. 1398 My blessed Martyis 
. . shal . . with woondrefull solempnitie enter intoheauen. 1590 
Shake. Mids. N. iv. i. 182 Wee'll hold a feast in great 
solemnitie. i6xx Bible Transl. Pref. r 2 For hiinging 
backe the Arke of God in solemnitie. 1719 Young Revenge 
v. i, And then, with all the cool solemnity Of public justice, 
give her to thfe grave. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scott. Wks. 
18x3 I. 366 The conference, however, was opened with much 
solemnity. 1875 Tunes 9 May, The Emperor., was received 
with all the solemnity that befits so great a Potentate. 

b. In geneial use. 

c 1340 Hampole Psalter cxvii. 26 Makis solempnyte in 
Uoure saule. c 1380 Wyclif.S>/. Wks. II. 124 pe Jewis calen- 
giden . . to have a man jovun to hem, for solempnite of pe 
leeste. c 1400 Love Bonavent. Mirr, (1908) 50 The solemp- 
nite and the worthynesse of this feste and this hfce day. 
c 1420 Brut ccxli. 349 pe King, .welcomed hir. ., and made 
here alle J>e solempnite |>at myjt be do. 1502 Ord. Crysten 
Men (W. de W. 1506) 1. ii, Them that be oideyned of god 
& of holy churche as well in case of necessyte as of solemp- 
nyte. *553 Eden Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 14 The king 
hereof vseth great pride & solemnitie. 1613 Purchas Pilgr. 
(1614) 192 If a female child be home, there is small solem- 
nitie. 1653 More Autid. Aik. ii. iii. § 5 Instead of all this 
Glory and Solemnity there had been nothing but howlings 
and shoutings. *759 Robertson Hist. Scott, vii. Wks. 1813 
I, 511 Elizabeth resolved that no circumstance of pomp or 
solemnity should be wanting. z8*i Shelley Giuevra 16 1 
The marriage feast and its solemnity Was turned to funeral 
pomp. 

2 . An occasion of ceremony; an observance or 
celebration of special importance; a festival or 
other similar occasion. 

a *300 Cursor M. 13874 Iesus went him forth. . , Til it come 
a solempnite, He com a-gain in hat cite. 1390 Gower Con/, 
I II. 166 So myhte every man aboute The day of that solemp. 
nete His tale telle, c 1400 Brut Prol- 1 Dioclician Jjoughte 
maryen his Doughtres among all (jo knyghtys bat tho 
were at that solempnite. c 1425 Found. St. Bartholomew's 
(E.E.T. S.) 47 This childe..was browght to the foisaid 
chirche yn the solempnyte of the glorious Apostle, a 1533 
Ld. Berners Huon Ixu. 217 Then they went all with the 
pope to his palays, and there was made the solempnytes of 
y“ maryage. 1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 259 
King Edwarde the Seconde. . held the solemnitie of a whole 
Christmasse in the house of this Manor. 1617 Moryson 
I tin. in. 2io Among other solemnities, they roasted an Oxe 
in the middest of the field for the people. 2673 Temple 
Ess. Irel. Wks 1720 1 . 119 Many.. may come, not only as 
toapublick kind of Solemnity, but as to a great Mart of 
the best Horses. 1710 Prideaujc Ori g. Tithes ii. 313 Such 
a multitude of People were fed,. during their continuance 
together at those Solemnities. 1763 J. Brown Poet. 4 Music 
§ 4. 41 Hymns or Odes would be composed, and Sung by their 
Composers at their festal Solemnities. 1834 K. H. Digby 
Mores Cath . v. vii. 218 Assisting on Easter day at the 
divine office of this great solemnity. 1867 Freeman Norm, 
Cong. (1877) I. 426 The king engaged in a remarkable 
solemnity on the spot which had witnessed his last battle. 
+to. A ceremonial procession. Ohs . 

1636 Strode Floating 1 st. 11. iv. Enter in the midst of the 
song Amorous ushering the solemnity. 1707 Loud. Gas. 
No, 4374/1 When the Solemnity came near St. Mark’s- 
Place, the Noiton Galley hoisted the Union Colours. 1731 
Genii. Mag. I. 441 A Representation of the Solemnity and 
Procession of the Lord Mayor of London thro’ the City. 

* 3 . Applied concretely (see quots.). Obs, 


c 1435 Torr. Portugal 1591 My two dragons hast thou slan, 
My solempnite they were. 1449 Churclnv. A cc. St. George's, 
Stamford in Nicholls (1797) 133, I bequethe to the seyd 
Chirch of Seynt George a solempnitie of array fot the fest 
of Corpus Christi. 

4 . j a. Proper or regular performance. Obs,— 1 

c 1440 Pallad. on Hitsb. iv. 2 At Marches mone, in contrey 
that is colde, Putacioun hath his solempnite [L. celebratur], 
to. Law. Necessary formality, such as is re- 
quisite lo make an act or document valid. 

1588 in T. Morris Provosts 0/ Methuen (1875) 72 The 
solempnitie of the law. .[being] obseruit. 1590 Swinburne 
'testaments 6 The testament is imperfect in lespect of 
solemnitie, wheiein some of the Legal! requisites.. be want- 
ing. 1665 Caldwell P. (MaiLl. Cl.) I. 63 Notbemg seabed 
be the seal! of the paitie, quilk was ane esseiitiall solemnitie 
of contracts. 1669 Chambeulayne Pres. St. Eng. 158 If 
she be Plaintiff, the Summons in the Piocess need not have 
the solemnity of 15 dayes. 1871 Markby Elem. Law § 171 
The conti act .. should be accompanied by ceitain solem- 
nities as they aie called. 1875 K. E. Digby Real Prop. x. 

§ 1 (1876) 374 No solemnity short of a deed is tegarded by 
our law as sufficient to create a light of this kind. 

5 . The state or character of being solemn or 
serious; impressiveness; gravity; a solemn utter- 
ance or statement. 

17x2 Addison Spectator No. 405 F 3 That Solemnity of 
Phrase, which may be drawn from the Sacred Writings. 
1741 C Middleton Cice>o I. t. 2 A writei, who loves to 
raise the solemnity of his story by the introduction of some- 
thing miiaculous. 1794 Mrs. Rado-hte Myst. Udolplio 
xxvii, The solemnity of this silence.. subdued her spirits. 
1822-7 Good Study Med. (1B29) II. 486 At present, fiorn 
a knowledge of the circulation of the blood, we can 
smile at these nugatory solemnities. 3883 Froudc Short 
Stud. IV. 11. i. 164 Subjects which in our fathers' time weie 
approached only with the deepest reverence and solemnity. 

+ Solemnizate, v. Obs. Forms: 6 solemp- 
nisate, -zate, Sc. solem(p)n.izat. [f. ppl. stem 
of med.L. solem(p)nizare.'] trans. To solemnize. 

1538 Cranmer Misc, Writ. (Paiker Soc.) II. 360 Marriage 
contiacted and solemnisated in lawful age. X548UDALL, 
etc. Eras in. Par. Matt. xiv. 80 He dyd solempnisate the 
day of his birth. 1585 Rec. Elgin (Spald. Cl.) 4 That he 
sail solemnizat the band of mammonie. 
Solemnization (spdamni-, -naiz^'jan). Forms: 
5 solempnysaoion, 6 -yzaoion, -izaoion, -isa- 
cion ; 5 Bolemnyzacyomi, 6 -izaeion, 6- -isa- 
tion, solemnization. £a. OF. sole?n {f)nisation, 
-izalion, or ad. med.L, solempnisatio : see Solem- 
nize v. and -ATION.] The action of solemnizing 
or celebiating in a ceremonial manner. 

1447 Bokenham Scyntys (Roxb.) 32 Wych tyme as shuld 
the solemnyzacyoun Been of that cherche. X555 Watreman 
Fardle o/Facions 11. xii. 271 He goeth vp to the aultare, . . 
and so procedeth in the Solempnisacion of y" Masse. 1586 
in Cath. Rec. Soc. Pub/. (191 1) IX. 167 For the solemnisation 
of which popish feait we thought these persons would as- 
semble themselves together. 1631 in Ellis Ong.Lctt. Ser.n. 
III. 267 Oil Friday my Lord of Essex. .was present at the 
solemnization of his mothers funeial. 1651 Baxter Infant 
Bapt. 295 The secondaty .. Act, and Instrument, being 
butthe Ceremonial solemnization. 1820 Monthly Rev. XC 1 . 
501 A solemnization of this kind. .would in my judgment., 
have a happy influence. 1863 H. Cox Instil. 111. iii. 626 
C01 onation was but a . . national solem nization of the descent. 

b. spec. The celebration or performance of a 
marriage. 

1497 Bp. Alcok Mohs Per/. D iij, The solempnysaoion of 
the maryage of the spouse of heuen. CX535 in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. Ser. n. II. 89 For the solempnisacion of matiimonie 
betwene you. 1548-0 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Offices 
13 The forme of solemnizacion of matrimonie. 1625 in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. III. 190 The solemnization of the 
Nuptialls of our King and Queen and the Madam of 
France, 2748 Richardson Clarissa (x8xi) III. 77 Out came, 
with great diffidence, ..a proposal of speedy solemnization. 
1707 Mrs, Radcliffe Italian xiii, To urge an immediate 
solemnisation of their marriage. 1858 Froude Hist. Eng. 
III. xvii. 506 The solemnization of the marriage was extoited 
from his Majesty against his will. 

+ Solemnize, sb. Obs.- 1 [f. the vb.] Solem- 
nization ; solemn rite. 

1500 Spenser F. Q. 1. x. 4 Though spousd, yet wanting 
wedlocks solemnize. 

Solemnize (splamnaiz), v. Forms : 4-6 sol- 
empnise (5 -ese, -ish), 5-6 -yae, -yze, 6-7 
solemprtize ; 6- solemnise (6 -yae), solemnize, 
[ad. OF. solem(p)niser, - izer (=Sp. and Pg. 
solemnizar ), or med.L. solemnizare : see Solemn 
a. and -ize. In older verse the stressing sole'tnnize 
occasionally appears.] 

1 . trans. To dignify or honour by ceremonies ; 
to celebrate or commemorate by special observ- 
ances or with special formality. 

1382 Wyclif i Esdras i. 20 There is not solempnisid such 
a pasch in Iiaei, fro the times of Samuel. 1460 Cafgr. 
Chron. (Rolls) 66 Hermes wrot a book that Estern day 
schuld evyr be solempnyzed on a Sunday. 1480 Caxton 
Myrr. iii. x. 155 To solempnise suche dayes as holy cbyrche 
hath ordeyned. 3530 Palsgr. 724/2 The bouchers in London 
solempnyse saynte Lukes daye above all feestesin theyere. 
1597 Beard Theatre God's Judgem. (1612) 27a To the end 
the better to solemnize his entrie to the crowne, commaunded 
a sumptuous and pompous banket to be prepared. 3623 
Lisle AElfric on O . 4 N. Test., Many thousands of Angels 
solemnised his birth with heavenly songs. 2652 Loveday 
tr. Calprenlde's Cassandra i. 22 These two entaged Princes 
solemniz’d their mutuall fury by the death of so many thou- 
sands. 1737 Whiston Josephus, Antiq. xix. vii. § 1 Agrippa 
was solemnizing his birth-day. 2787 Burns Ode Birthday 
Pr. Chas, Edward 35 We solemnize this sorrowing natal 


day, To prove our loyal truth. 2838 Thirl wall Greece xliii. 
V. 317 The king solemnized his triumph with great magni- 
ficence at Dium. 

2 . To celebrate (a marriage) with proper ceie- 
monies and in due form; also, to perform the 
ceremony of (marriage). 

3426 Lydg. in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 136 And there in 
Tioys also was solempnesed The manage, to conferme up 
the peas. 2493 Act 7 Hen, VII, c. 2 § xx So that thoes 
espousels be solempnysed in Chuiche, Chapell, or Oratory. 
1533-4 Act as Hen. VIII, c. X2 The manage, whiche was 
solempnised betwene his maiestie and. .the lady Catherine. 
1588 Greene Perimedes Wks. (Grosart) VII. 84 Bradamant 
..with great pompe solempnised the Nuptials. 2615 G. 
S andys Trav. 66 They buy theii wives of their parents, and 
1 ecord the contract befote the Cadi, which they after solem- 
nize in this manner. 1657 in Vemey Mem. (1904) II. 120 
The manage of the Piotector’s daughter to Warwick's 
sonne, is forthwith to bee solempnized. 1713 Guardian 
No. 7 ? 3 The immatuie marriages solemnized in our days. 
1797 Mrs. Radcliite Italian xiii, He found a priest who 
would solemnize their nuptials. 1847 Emerson Poems, 
Mnsketagmd Wks. (Bohn) I. 484 Ana wide around, the 
maniage of the plants Is sweetly solemnized. x886 Act 49 
Viet. c. 14 § 1 No person shall be subject to any proceed- 
ings in any couit. .for solemnizing matrimony between the 
aforesaid hours. 

b. To wed ceiemonially. nonce-vse. 

1592 Breton Pilgr. Parad. Wks. (Grosart) I. 20/2 Wheie 
sacred mercy first did solempnize The spirite to the fleshe 
in manage. 

c. absol. To marry. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (18x1) IV. 168 Let the articles 
be drawn up, and engrossed ; and solemnize upon them. 
3804 Eugenia de Ac-ion Tale without Title I. it 2, I am 
unalterably resolved never to many any other woman : and 
..should 1 solemnize upon her lecovery [etc.], 

3 . To hold, observe, perform, f proclaim, etc., 
with some amount of ceiemony or foimality. 

3483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 233/2 Wherfore thempeiour es- 
tablished . . that the counseyl shold be solempnysed at 
mylane. < 1487-8 in Ptymer (E.E.T.S.) 170 The Banys wheie 
solempnishyd & published betwixt Annes Skeine.,and 
Feres Couiteys. 1548-9 (May) Bk, Com. Prayer, Com - 
munion 121 Ihe Minister hauyng alwayes some to com- 
municate with him, may accordingly solempnise so high 
and holy misteries, with at . . due ordre. 3602 Warner A lb. 
hng. Piose Addit. 341 Theie..did [jEneas] solemnize an 
AnniuersaiieattheToinbeof his father. 3603 in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. Ser. 1. III. 72 To-moriow. .wee doe solemnise the 
funerails..of her late Majesty. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. v. 
Wks. 1851 III. 117 To solemnize some religious monthly 
meeting diffeient from the Sabbath. 1703 in Cath. Rec. 
Soc. Pub/. VII. 149 The Anniversary Service for Henri 4 
was Solemnized this Morn. 3821 Scott Kenthu. xxxiii, 
'Ihe scene of solemnizing some high national festival. 3835 
Thirlwall Greece x. I. 427 The Megarian peasantry were 
compelled to solemnize the obsequies of every Batchiad. 
1897 G. Allen Type-writer Girl xvii. 189 Dinner solem- 
nised, we withdrew to the comfortable divans of the balcony. 

f 4 . To celebrate with praise or commendation ; 
to laucl or glorify. Obs. 

1514 Barci ay Ecloges iv. (1570) C v b/2 And to what vices 
that princes inoste intende, 1 hose dai e these fooles solem- 
nize and commende. c 1586 C'tess Pembroke Ps. lviii. i, 
My hart is bent.. God’s name to solemnize, a 16x9 
Fotherby Atluom. 11. i. § 7 (1622) 184 Vnto the Sunne, 
whose glorious legiment All dayes solemnize. 165a Loveday 
tr. Calprenlde's Cassandra 1. 49 The biavery of the Course 
was solemnized with a generall Shout. 1687 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 2266/1 We cannot be satisfied., that whnt Your Majesty 
hath now done foi them, should be moie Solemnized, than 
what You have always done for us. 

6. To make solemn ; to render serious or grave. 
1726 Pope Odyss, xvii. 245 Holy horrois solemnize the 
shade. 2760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qttal. (1809) HI. 340 
Such an inwaid awe and veneration, .as, for a while, sunk 
his spirits, and solemnized his featuies. 3802-12 Bentham 
Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827) II. 5 6r He solemnizes his tone 
. .and beholds in the air a host of difficulties. 2845 Mar- 
tineau Misc. (1852) 114 A leligious ceremonial invested with 
every beauty that may touch and solemnize their hearts. 
1872 Mozley Univ. Serm. vi. (1876) 131 That remarkable 
desire, .seems to be innate in all,, .the desire to be solem- 
nised. People like being awed. __ 
absol. 1865 Mo/ley Miracles vii. 133 A supernatural fact 
..is a potent influence; it rouses, it solemnizes. 

6 . intr. To speak or meditate solemnly. 

1836 Fraser's Mag, XIV. 733 [He] had sermonised and 
solemnised in sepulcmal vaults and feudal towers. 

Hence Solemnized ppl. a. 

1641 G. Sandys Paraphr. Song Solomon in. iii. 13 At that 
solemniz’d Nuptiall Feast. 

Solemnize?, rare. [f. prec.] One who 
solemnizes or performs a solemn rite, 

1577 Hanmer A nc. Eccl. Hist., Eusebius x. iv, Setting 
before our mind the author and solemnizer of thispiesent 
Feast. <*1634 R- Clerke Serin. (1637) 518 The second 
regard is of the Solemnizer, Christ liimselfe. 1706 Stevens 
Span.-Eiig. Diet. 1, SolemnizadtSr, a Solemnizer. 

Solemnizing,^/. * 0 . [f. as prec.] The action 
of celebrating solemnly or ceiemoniously. 

xs65_ Stapleton tr. Bede's Hist. Ch. England 180 The 
catholike solemnising and dewe observation of the time 
of Christes lesurrection. 2591 Horsey Trav. (Hakl. Soc.) 
171 Great feastings and trumps was at the solempnicinge 
of this manage. 2634 Brereton Trav. (Chetham Soc). 64 
It was as long in solemnizing as our marriages, a 17x4 
Sharp I mil. Christ iii. Wks. 1754 V. 266 The feast of the 
dedication, for the solemnizing of which we find our Saviour 
making a journey to Jerusalem. 

Solemnizing, ppl. a. [f. as prec.] That 
solemnizes or renders solemn. 

x6x4Selden Titles Honor 137 The Dancers or Singers, 
and number of the solemnizing Sacrificeis. 1807 C. Simeon 



„ SOLEMNLY. 

in Caros Life (1847) 218 This had a sweetly solemnizing 
effect. 1859 Cornwallis New World I. 228 No solemnis- 
ing associations seemed to connect themselves with the-, 
hallowed giound. 1871 Mozley Univ. Serm. v. (1876) 105 
This judicial character of war.. enables it to produce its 
solemnising type of character. 

f Solemnly, a . Obs.— 1 [-LY l.] Of a solemn 
or sacred character. 

1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 106 Who ys he that wolde 
not ful gretly sorow to see so feire and so solemly a body 
to be caste under so grete iniuriis and sore peynys. 

Solemnly (sp'lamli), adv. Forms : a. 4 sol- 
emplike, -liche; 4-6 solemply (4 -lie, 5 -lye, 
sollemply); 4 solemliclie, 6 -ly. /?. 4 soil-, 
solempneliehe ; 4-6 solempnely (4 -lie, 5 -li), 
solempnly (6 -lie); 5-6 sollempn(e)ly. 7. 6 
solemnelie, 6-7 -ly, 6- solemnly, [f. Solemn 
a. + -ly 2 . Cf. OF. sollempnement, L. sollemniter, 
MDu. solem{p)nelic, •life.'] In a solemn manner, 
in various senses of the adj. ; ceremoniously, for- 
mally; gravely, seriously, etc. 

a. a 1300 Cursor M. 6097 In mining sal ye hald }>is dal, .. 
Solemplike wit-in your lai. *587 Thevisa Higden (Rolls) 
III. 391 To brenne noble bodies whanne j>ey were dede, 
and kepe pe askes solempliche in solempne place. £1430 
Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 19 Solemplye [they] gan 
him conveye in dede Up into the chirche. 1473 Rental 
Bk. Cupar- Angus (1879) I. 172 The forsad Robert and 
Thomas.. swur sollemply vpon the haly wangelis. 1335 
Coverdale Judith xvi. 26 The daye wherin this victory 
was gotten, was solemply holden. <11548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. IP, 22b, The kyng..was by the senate and mages- 
trates solemply receyued. 1565 Cooper Thes. s.v. Celebro, 
To bryng solemly to buriynge, 

p. a 1325 MS. Rawl. B. 320 If. 30 b, pat te notes ant te 
fins, .ben communeliche and sollempnehche i-iadde. £1330 
R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 25401 He was byried ful 
solempnely. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 329 The hihe festes 
of Neptune.. Sollempneliche thei besine. £1449 Pecock 
Refr. tv. iv. 445 _To whom Poul wrote more in quantite and 
more solempneli and oftir. 1470-85 Malory Arthur vm. 
xxxvi. 328 They were wedded and solempnly held theyr 
maryage, 1513 More Hist. Rich. Ill, Wks. 60/x She was 
solempnely sworne to say the trouth. 1587 Greene Ei if hues 
Wks. (Grosart) VI. 177 Being sollempnly set in a coole 
Arbour. 

y. 1556 Robinson More’s Utopia n. (Arb.) 134 After that 
warre is ones solemnelie denounced. 1577 Gooce Heres- 
bach’s Ilusb. iv. (1586) 170b, I founde of late.. an Owle 
sitting solemnly in the nest. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Epid. 239 Eve.. was not solemnly begotten, but suddenly 
framed. 2671 Milton Samson 1731 To fetch him hence 
and solemnly attend With silent obsequie. 1716 Lady 
M. W. Mont\gu Lett. I. iii. 12 The thick shade of the 
trees.. is solemnly delightful. 1766 Goldsm. Vicar i, I 
solemnly protest I had no hand in it. 1817 Shelley Rev. 
Islam v. xli, Solemnly and slow . the wind bore that tumult 
to and fro. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xv. III. 507 The 
right of the people to resist oppression, .had been solemnly 
recognised by the Estates of the lealm. 1874 Green Short 
Hist. vi. § 5. 315 Luther's works were solemnly burnt in 
St. Paul’s. 

Solemnneas, variant of Solemness. 

+ Solenmty. 06s. In 4-5 solempte. [prob. 
a reduced form of ME. so'lemjnetL] Solemnity. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 9632 As a-nou)>er chyld 
shuld ha be pat hade teceyuede the solempte. 138a Wyclif 
Lev. xxiii. 41 And je shulen halowe the solempte of hym 
seuen dayes. 

t Solemny, a. and adv. 06s. In 5 solempny, 
-ni. [f. Solemn a.] A. adj. Solemn. 

£ 1420 Chron. Vilod. 1797 Bot a solempniere dedicacione 
for-sothe |>er nas In Wyltoo neuer byfore pat day y-done. 
1448-9 Met ham Wks. (E.E.T.S.) 51 And euery man that he 
coude off myrth or pley Schuld schewe yt. .this solempny 
day. £1450 Godstow Reg. 489 That the fest of seynt 
Maigarete myght be the more solempnyere and the more 
devoutly be lialowed and honoured. 

B. adv. Solemnly. (Cf. Solenny adv.) 

£1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxvii. ( Machor ) 1207 pare solempni 
with honoui e pai grathit for it a sepulture, a 1470 Contin. 
Brut 493 And in euery town by pe way he had solempny 
his Diuge on pe evyn, & masse on pe morne. 

+ Solen, a. and sb. 1 Obs. Also 5 solenne. [a. 
OF. solenne ( = Il. solenne ), ad. L. sSl-, sollennis , 
var. of sollemnis Solemn a.] 

A. adj. Solemn, in various senses. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) III. 297 A feste of gandres was 
made solenne and kepede at Rome in the kalendes of Iune. 
£ 1460 Promp. Parv. (W.) 421 Solenne, or testtu\,festiuiis. 
1530 Palsgr. 325/1 Solen, nat cherefull, pencif. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 530 Syne grauit [he] wes in to his 
graif. . with sacrifice solen Of Cristin wyis with mony nobill 
men. 1570 Levins Manip. 62 Solen, solenms. 

B. so. ? A formal residence. 

1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 29 In this seya cnerche 
was an abbeye, A solenne of munkys whil that it stood. 

Solen (sffuden), sb. 2 [a. L. solen, or Gr. 
channel, pipe, syringe, shell-fish, etc. So F. solen.] 

1 . Zool. The razor-fish, Solen ensis or siliqua. 

x66x R. Lovell Anim. 4- Min. 240. Solen. .The flesh is 

sweet ; they may be eaten fryed or boiled. 175a Hill Hist. 
Anim. 170 The large, brown, common Solen, called the 
Razor-shell and Sheath-shell. 1776 Mendes de Costa 
Elan. Conchol. 233 Shells with valves, that.. are always 
open and gaping in some part j aschanue, pmnse,solens, etc. 
1834 M c Murtrie Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 268 In the Solens, 
propei ly so called, the shell is cylindrically elongated. 
1841-71 T. R. J ONES A nint. Kingd. 538 The Solen excavates 
for itself a very deep hole in the sand. 

Comb. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 319 Solen-like Nymphidae. 

2 . Surg. (See quots.) 

Yol. IX, 
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1693 tr. Blancards Phys, Diet. (ed. 2), Solen , an oblong 
Instrument which Surgeons use, to contain a broken 
Member. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek. 2244/1 Solen... (a) a 
cradle for a broken limb; (b) a tent or tilt of splits or 
wands to hold the bed-clothes from contact with a broken 
or sore limb. 

Hence (from sense 1) Solena'cean sb. and a .; 
Solena'ceous a. 

1843 Brande Did. Set., etc. 1 1 30/1 Solenaceans, Solenacea, 
..the name of a family of Dimiary Bivalve Mollusks, of 
which the razor shell (So ten) is the type. 1850 Ogilvie, 
Solenaceous, relating to the Solenaceans. 

Solender, obs. form of Sallender. 

Soleness (sJu-lnes). Now rare. [f. Sole a.] 

+ 1 . Solitude; solitariness. Obs. 

c 1449 Fecock Refr. 11. xv. 235 Forto haue quietnes and 
soolnes to pieie to God or to a Seint. 1534 Whitinton 
Tullyes Offices 1. (1540) 63 A large house is ofte a reproche 
to his master, if there be in it soolnesse and no recourse. 
1612 J. Davies (Heref.) Muse's Sacr. Wks. (Grosart) II. 
68/2 Solenesse, brings sadnesse; Company, but strife. 
a 1618 Sylvester Monodia 100 Herselfe to sadnesse and 
to solenesse taking. 

2 . The state or condition of being sole, alone, or 
apart. 

1587 Golding De Momay vi. 90 The first God.. being 
afore the Beeer, and alone, . . yet . . abydeth still in the 
solenesse of his vnitie. 1631 R. Bolton Cornf. Ajjfl. Consc. 
xi. (1635) 274 He is much troubled with solenesse in suffer, 
ing. a x66t Fuller Worthies (1840) I. 39 The laurel im- 
porting conquest and sovereignty, and so by consequence 
soleness in that faculty, 1748 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) II. 
clx. 74 An advantage which France has ; . . which is (if I may 
use the expression) its sole-ness, continuity of riches and 
power within itself. 1889 Macm. Mag. Jan. 205/1 The 
Greek islander is never coarse, balanced, as he is, with 
curious soleness, between the barbarian and the gentleman. 

Solenette (soulne-t, splene't). [Irregularly f. 
Sole sb. 2 + -(n)ette. ] The little sole, Monochirus 
linguatulus or Solea minula. 

2839 Yarrell Suppl. Brit. Fishes 36 The Solenette, or 
Little Sole. 2881 Cassell's Nat. Hist. V. 73 The Solenette 
. .attains a length of five inches. 189a Chambers's Encycl. 
IX. 559/2 The Solenette.. is the smallest British species. 

So’lenhofen. [See def.] Solenhofen slate or 
stone, a fine-grained variety of limestone, used 
esp. in lithographic printing, quarried in the upper 
beds of the Jurassic formation at Solenhofen in 
Bavaria. So Solenhofen bed. 

1833-4 Encycl. Metrop. (1845) VI. 634/r Solenhofen beds. 
In the centre of the Getman Jura, occur beds of white 
fissile limestone, now univeisally employed in lithography. 
2842 Penny Cycl. XXI. 256/1 The J urassic limestone of 
Solenhofen, commonly called the Solenhofen slate. 1882 
Encycl. Brit. Xiy._ 698/2 The Solenhofen stone, in its 
chemical decomposition, consists of hme and carbonic acid. 

Solenial, a. [f. Solen-idm+-ial.] Of the 
nature of a canal or pipe. 

1900 G. C. Bourne in Trans. Linn. Soc., Zool. VII. x. 
532 Fresh solenial outgrowths of the chief membeis give 
rise to new lateial membeis. 

SoTenite. [a. F. soUnite ; see Solen sb. 2 and 
-ite 1 2 a.] A fossil razor-fish or solen. 

2828-32 in Webster. 1849 Craig, Solmite, a fossil Solen, 
of which Lamarck describes five species as occurring in the 
neighbourhood of Paris. 1850 Ogilvie s.v., Fragments of 
solenites are found in the Essex cliffs. 

II Solenitun (solrnizro). FI. solenia. [mod. 
L., ad. Gr. ouNqviov, dim. of ocoXijv Solen sb. 2 ] 
(See first quot.) 

1900 G. C. Bourne in Trans. Linn. Soc., Zool. VII. x. 522 
The anastomosing canals lined by endodeim which place 
the zooid cavities in communication have been variously 
named 1 stolons ‘nutritive-canals’, ' ccenenchymal tubes , 
and so on. I piopose to call them solenia. Ibid. 532 The 
anthostele sends up a solenium. 

f SoTenly, adv. Obs. rare. [f. Solen a. + -ly 2 .] 
Solemnly; ceremoniously. 

2393 Langl, P. PI. C. iv. 54 In masse and in matyns..we 
shullef) synge Solenliche and sothlich as for a sustre of oure 
ordre. £1400 Destr. Troy 8738 Theie set was full solenly 
besyde the high aulter, A tabernacle. 

+ Sole'nnial, a. 06s.~° [f. L. solenn-is : see 
Solen a.] Also •(- Sole-nnic a. (See quots.) 

2623 Cock f ram i, Solennicke, vsuall once a yeere. 2656 
Blount Glossogr., Solennial , yeariy, used or done every 
year at a certain time, publick, solemn, accustomed, 
f Soleranit, var. solemnit Solemned a. Obs. 

2562 WinJet Wks. (S.T.S.) 1 . 27 Ane notable cause ofthir 
solennit dayis geuis the said renownit Father Augustine. 

fSole’nnity. Obs. Forms : 5 solenite, 5-6 
solenMite, 6 -ltye, 7*ity. [a. OF. solenniti (-It. 
solennith ), var. of solemnity Solemnity.] Solem- 
nity, formal celebration, etc. 

£ *400 Land Troy Bk. 2753 He wente to that solennite, The 
temple and that Ioye to se. c 1400 Destr. Troy 9091 Pi iam 
piestly gert ordan A gret solenite. Ibid. 9094 With Sacrifice 
& solenite vnto seie goddes. c 1475 Hcerl. Contin. Higden 
(Rolls) VIII. 446 Within whiche solennite he made iiij erles. 
1565 Stapleton tr. Bede's Hist. Ch. Eng. 182 The solen- 
nite wheieof beginneth in the euening of the xiiij. daye. 
1595 in Cath. Rec, Soc. Piibl, V. 360 Within the Octaves 
& solennitye of St. Lawrence. 2647 J. Taylor Lib. Proph. 
ii. 51 That they should with so great pomp and solennities 
engage mens perswasions. 

So t Solenniza'tion [F. solemnisation], solem- 
nization. + SoTennize v. [F. solenniser , It. solett- 
nizzare], to solemnize, to perform, f Solenny adv. 
[cf. Solemny adv.], solemnly. Obs. 
c 1450 Ccv. Myst. (Snaks. Soc.) 72 This is the hyest fest of 
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oure *solennyzacion. c 2440 Pallad. on Hush. in. 345 And 
‘ in this mone..Thy graffyng good hit is to *soiennize. 1588 
Greene Perintedes Wks. (Grosart) VII. 42 The marriage 
of the Gentlemen was sollenised the next weeke after. 2480 
in sath Rep, Hist. MSS. Comm. App. V. 325 A Masse of 
the Holi Goste ‘•solenny sayde and song. 1485 Ibid. 319 
The Maire..and commynes, bene sworne all and singlerly 
solenny on the bocke. 

Soleno- (solf-iw), combining form of Gr. ffosXijv 
channel, pipe, etc., as solemocyte, one of the 
cells found in the nephridia of certain polychsetan 
worms ; solemodon^t, one or other of certain in- 
sectivorous mammalian rodents native to the West 
Indies and America, as the agouta, S. paradoxus , 
or the almiqui, S. cubanus ; solen o-gyne, soleno- 
steTio a., Bot. (see quots.); Bolenostcmatous a., 
of, belonging to, or resembling the genus Soleno - 
stomtts of lophobranchiate fishes. 

Various other examples, as solenoconch, solenoglypk , 
solenopharynx, solenostome , etc., are recorded in some 
recent Diets. 

2902 Encycl. Brit. XXXIII. 882 The blind branches are 
beset with peculiar cells, the *solenocytes. 2840 Cuvier's 
Anim. Kingd. 80 The *Solenodon.. resembles a gigantic 
Shtew, but with coarse fur. 2872 Cassells Nat. Hist. I. 
362 The existence of a Solenodon m some of themountainous 
parts of the island ofCuba. 1896 Sclater in Geog. Jrnl. 
VII. 288 The affinities of which.. seem on the whole to 
approach the Solenodonts. 1866 Treas.Bot. ivji/z*Soletw. 
gyne, alittle Australian perennial heib of the Compositse,Tiovi 
united with Lagenofhora under the name L. Solenogvne. 
In aspect it is very like our own daisy. 2900 B. D. Jackson 
Gloss. Bot, Terms 243/1 *Solenosttlic,. . having a tubular 
stele with internal and external phloem (Jeflrey). 2855 
J. Phillips Man, Geol. 60 According to the ordinary., 
notion of their food, gasteropodous mollusca with shells may 
be ranked thus Holostomatous phytophaga, . . 'Soleno- 
stomatous zoophaga. 

Solenoid (salPnoid, solenoid), [a. F. sol{n- 
oide, f. Gi*. auXrjv : see Solen sb. 2 ] 

L Electr. An electro-dynamical spiral, foimed 
of a wire with the ends returned parallel to the axis ; 
a series of elementary circuits arranged on this 
principle. 

283a Handbk. Nat. Philos , Electro-Magnet, xii. § 270 
(L.U.K.) S3 Collecting togethei a gieat number of similai 
helices.. and uniting them in one mass. Such an arrange- 
ment is called by Ampere an Electro-dynamic Solenoid. 
1882 Nature XXV. 167 The main cm rent is made to pass 
through a paii of concentric solenoids, and in the annular 
space between these is hung a solenoid. 1897 Curry Them y 
Electr. St Magnetism 254 A number of elementary circuits 
placed at equal distances apart along any line with their 
planes at right angles to that line is called a solenoid. 

2 . Med. A kmd of cage for containing a patient 
during medical treatment. 

2902 Brit. Med. Jml. No. 2092 Epit. Med. Lit. 19 The 
subject was seated in a large solenoid or cage, and expired 
through a gasometer. 1903 Ibid. No. 2203. 654 The success- 
ful tieatment of diphtheria and tetanus within the solenoid. 

Solenoidal (spl-, sculenoi-dal), a. [f. prec. + 
-al.] Of, pertaining or relating to, a solenoid ; of 
the nature or having the properties of a solenoid. 

2873 Maxwell Electr. 4- Magn. I- 31 The distribution 
of the vector quantity is said to be Solenoidal. 2883 
Encycl. Brit. XV. 230/2 Solenoidal Magnets.. [are] such 
that the vector I satisfies the solenoidal condition. 2897 
Curry Theory Electr. 4- Magnetism 256 This solenoidal 
ariangement of the molecular currents. 

Hence Solenoi dally adv. 

2883 Encycl. Brit. XV. 231/1 When a body is solenoidally 
magnetized. Ibid., The magnetic action of a solenoidally 
magnetized body. 

f So-lent, a. Obs.~ x [? f. L. sol-ere to be wont.] 

? Usual, customary. 

2658 Franck North. Mem. (1694) p.vi, Theie the Rocks 
and the Groves will he our solent Reception, and the Cities 
and Citadels supply us with Accommodation. 

Solepera, obs. variant of Surplice. 

Soler 1 (sffu'lai). [f. Sole v. + -ek i.] One who 
soles boots or shoes. 

1884 L. Gronlund Co-ofer. Cotnnnu. viii. {1B86) 273 The 
opeiatives in a shoe-factoiy :.,the ‘ tappers the ‘ solers 
the ‘finishers'. 290a Longm. Mag. Dec. 150 Some were 
only eyelet-hole makers, otheis were sole-peggeis, or tongue- 
sewers, or solers and heelers. 

f Soler 2 . Obs.~ l [a. OF. (jsoler) solitr,i. L. 
solium , perh. by confusion with soler Sollar a#. 1 ] 
A throne. 

a 2340 Hampole Ps., Comm. Cant, 502 pat he sytt wi]> 
pryncts and hald pe soleie of ioy [L. solium glone], 

II Solera (sclera). [Sp.] 

1 . A blend of sheiry wine. 

1851 Redding Mod. Wines 396 The finest wines come thus 
into England in cases. . . Soleras, sixteen years jn wood [etc.]. 
1876 Fi om Vineyard to Decanter ; 23 In the shippers bodega 
many soleras are kept, each contained in a given number of 
butts. *888 Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 607/1 The wines.. are 
reared for a number of years as soleras. 

2 . A wine-cask, usu. containing a double butt. 

1863 T. G, Shaw Wine 236 Stocks are kept in casks of all 

sizes, generally double butts, called soleras. Ibid, 139 The 
bungs of the soleras are never driven home. 

Soler(e, obs. forms of Sollar sb. 1 

So’leret. rare. [ad. med.L. solareiiuvi , dim. 
of solarium Sollar r#. 1 ] A small upper room. 

1852 T. H. Turner Dom. Archit. I. v. 217 To make a 
certain soleret above the gateway there. Ibid, iii. 88. 

SoIeret(te, variants of Solleret. 
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+ Soleut, a. Obs. [ad. L. solert stem of sifters, \ 
sollers, f. sollus whole, entire + ars art.] Clever, 
wise ; characterized by cleverness. 

x6xa Cotta Disc. Dang. Pract. Thys. 3 An exact and 
exquisite disquisition of a sound and solert judgement. 
1678 Cudwortk Intell. Syst. 1. v. 685 That Man was there- 
fore the Wisest (or most Solert) of all Animals, a 1680 
Buti.er Rem. (1759) I. 406 _ Nor is the diligent and solert 
Dr. less proper for this Administration. 

So f Sole'rtic a. Obs. Also + Sole'rtionsness, 
fSolerty [L. sokriia . ], cleverness, ingenuity. 

16*3 Cockeram j, Solesltcke [sic], craftie. a 1649 in H. 

Q. Ser. t. X. 357 Solertiousnes must be added to the test, 
else it will be too dull to meet with every occurrent. 1656 
Oughtred in Rigaud Carr. Set. Men (1841) I. 90 Which 
therefore I leave to the soleity of W. J. 01670 Hacket 
A bp. Williams 1. (1692) 22 The interpretation of his secret 
meaning ; which abounded to the praise of Mr. Williams’s 
solertiousness. 

t Soleship. Obs. [£ Sole a.] The slate or 
fact of being sole or alone in the enjoyment or 
exercise of a privilege, power, etc. 

1641 SmE. Dering Sp. on Relig. ix. 32 This Bishop,, 
sublimes it self by assuming a soleship both in Orders and 
Censures. Ibid., Unless you root out this soleship of Epis- 
copacy. *643 Sober Sadnes 37 The very name of Monarch 
implies a soleship of Government. 

Soletary, obs. form of Solitary a. 

Sole-tree. Also 6 soletre, 6-7 soletree, 7 
soaie-, 7, 9 sole tree. [f. Sole sb. 1 + Tree.] A 
beam, plank, or piece of timber forming a support, 
base, or foundation to something. 

1527-8 Fabric Rolls York Minster (Surtees) ioi Pro 
plumbo. .in tegulis, in les fre stone, in evis bordes, severns 
et j soletre. C1530 Howden Roll, Ibid. 354 Owtshot- 
sparres, sarkynboordes et geists ac soletrees pro thakking. 
1632 Kirt ott-in- Lindsey Ch, Acc. in Peacock H. W. Line. 
Gloss. 232/1 For a peice of wood to make a soale-tree for the 
seates. 167* in Holmes Pontefract Bk. Entries (1882) 103 
Studs for pertitions, soletrees, nayles. 1789 J. Williams 
Min. Kingd. I. 310 Two door-cheeks, or side-posts, .. a 
lintel and sole-tree. 1833 Loudon Encycl. Archit, § 1206 
The rise from the channel to the sole-tree..to be 4 inches. 
1877 in Peacock N. TV. Line. Gloss. s.v., There’ll hev to be 
a new sole-tree to th’ ctewyard pump. 

b. spec, in Mining (sec later quots.). 

1653 Man love Customs Lead Mines 258 Stoprice,Yokrags, 
Soletrees, Roach and Ryder. 1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. 

P iij b, They [small stoce] are composed of twoStoce-blades, 
two Sole-trees[etc.]..; the Sole-trees and Hang-benches are 
fastned together with Pins of Wood, i860 Eng. 4 - For. 
Mining Gloss, fed. 2J 44 (Derby Terras), Sole tree, a piece 
of wood belonging to stowces to draw ore up from the mine. 

|| S0I6US (solrifs, Anal. Also 8 

solatia. [mod.L., f. L. solea Sole jA 1 ] A muscle 
of the calf of the leg, situated between the gastro- 
cnemius and the bone. Also attrib. 

1676 J. Cooke Marrow Snrg. 432 These [twin muscles] 
with Soleus are inserted and make the Heels great Tendon. 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I, Solxus, is a Muscle that helps 
to extend the Foot. 1733 G. Douglas tr. Winslow's Aunt. 
Expos, Human Body m. xii. § 486 The fleshy Body of the 
Soleus seems to consist of two Planes of Fibres at least. 
1846 Brittan tr. Malgaigne's Man. Oper.Surg. 145 Divide 
the attachments of the soleus . . from the tibia. 1854 Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 367/1 The Soleus muscle. 1899 A llbutt's Syst. 
Med. VII. 141 These movements are due to the gastro- 
cnemius and soleus acting alternately with the antagonistic 
muscles. 

Solewid, pa pple. Soitwe z>. Obs. 

Soleyn(e, variants of Solein a. Obs. 

+ Solf, v. Obs. Also 4-6 solfe (5 solfon), 5 
solue, solph.-, 6 solff, aoulfe ; 4 solfye, 5 solfy. 
See also Sower ». [ad. OF. (also mod.F.) solfier 
(c£ Sp. solfear ), f. sol fa Sol-ea jA] 

1 . inir. = Sol-ea v. 1. Alsoyff. 

c 1330 in Rel. Ant. I. 292, I solfe, and singge after,.. I 
horle at the notes. 1377 Langl. P. Pi. B. v. 423 3 ete can 
I neither solfe ne synge ne seyntes lyues rede. CX400 
Beryn 396 He had nede to solue Long or it wer mydnyjt. 
CX440 Promp. Parv. 464/1 Solfon, solfo. a 1529 Skelton 
Agst. comely Coystrawne 23 He solfyth to haute, hys 
trybyll is to hy. 154a St. Papers Hen. VIII (1849) IX. 238 
They are lyke to solfe for y‘ ; for the King chargethe them 
. .with thinsurrection. 1570 Foxe A. 4. M. (ed. 2) I. 301/2 
Their singyng was turned to scoldyng,..and if in stead of 
the Organes they had had a drumme, I doubt, but they 
would liaue solfed [1596 solfaed] by the eares together. 

2 . trans. = Sol-fa v. 3. Also fig. 

1525 Be, Clerk Let. to Wolsey (MS. Cott.Vit. B. vri. f. 127), 
To make the Venetians the more afrayd and to make them 
to solfe sumwhatt a highar notte. 1553 Respublica 1. iv. 410 
Come on ; ye shall Learne to solfe Reformacion, Sing on 
nowe, Re. 158a Stanyhurst ASneis 1. (Arb,) 21 [/Eneas] 
This kytye sad soiling, thee northern bluster aproching 
Thee sayls teats tag rag. 

Hence + So'lfing vbl. sb. Obs. 

01440 Promp. Parv, 464/1 Soifynge, solf ado. c 1500 in 
Grose's Antiq. Rep. (1800) IV. 409 For thy sophisticall 
solphynge, . .take it forthe I 

Sol-fa so«*Ji|fa), sb. Mus. Also 6 solle 

fa, 6-9 sol fa, 7-8 solfa. [From the syllables sol 
(Sol sb. 3 ) and fa (Fa) of the scale : see Gamut.] 
1 . The set of syllables ‘do (or ut), re, mi, fa, sol, 
la, si sung to the respective notes of the major 
scale ; the system of singing notes to these syllables; 
a musical scale or exercise thus sung, f Occas. in 
the phr. to sing sol-fa. Tonic sol-fax see Tonic a. 

1548 Hooter Declar , Cotnmandm. viti. 134 Souche as syng 
solle fa, and can do nothyng lesae then the thing that apex* 


tainithe to there olfyce. 1580 Lyly EuphnesT Arb.) 213 As fro- 
ward as the Musition, who being entreated, will scarse sing 
sol fa, but not desired, straine aboue Ela. 1602 Breton Won- 
ders Worth Hearing Wks. (Giosart) II. 7/2 My Hostesse. . 
began with a note about Ela to sing them, .a solfa. 1044 
Mii.ton Areop, (Arb.) 64 A Harmony and a Catena, .out of 
which, as out of an alphabet or sol fa,.. a little book-craft 
..might furnish him unspeakably. 17x4 Gay What dye 
call it n. iv, I might have learnt Accounts, and sung Sol-fa. 
X730 Treat. Harmony 63 We must give the same solfa to 
the Notes defining the Leaps. 1840 Barham Ingot. Leg. 
Ser. 11. (1905) 353 We'll have nobody give us solfa but 
He 1 1887 Dowdgn Life Shelley 1 1 . vii. 309 Claire had het 
singing-master, and got on prosperously with her sol fas. 
Jig- 1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 93 If thou haddest learned 
..the first noat of Descant, tbou wouldest haue kept thy 
Sol, Fa. [= complaint] to thy selfe, 

2 , attrib ., as sol-fa man , notation. 

1676 Poor Robin's I ntell. 15-22 Aug. i/r He contracts 
with an able Sol-fa-man to teach him.. the rudiments. of 
song. 1890 W.J. Gordon Foundry fiv Hymns.. in which 
the music is given in the sol-fa notation. 

So + Sol-fa-re. Obs .— 1 

1S00 Deicker Old Fortunaius v. ii, There’s more music in 
this, than all the gamut airs, and sol fa res in the world. 

Sol-fa (sp‘l|fa, sJi’lifa), v. Mtts. Also 6 sole- 
fay, 6-7 sol fa, 6-9 solfa, [See prec.] 

1 . trans. To sing (a tune, air, etc.) to the sol-fa 


syllables. Also fig. 

1568 V. Skinner tr. Montanus' Inquisit. 40b, He . .shall not 
be suffered to speake but in a very low note, whereof they 
themselues will apoint him the tune, and Solfa it before .him. 
X597 Morley Mus, in. 156 You shall not find a musicion.. 
able to solfa it right. 1609 Douland Omith. Microl. 15 He 
that will Solfa any Song, must aboue all things haue an eye 
to the Tone. 1730 Treat. Harmony 65 When we would 
solfa any Mustek that is written in a Transposed key. 1767 
Ann. Reg., Ess. 198/2 , 1 sol-fa’d them exactly by note, with- 
out any ornament. 1833 A. Clarke in J. B. B. Clarke Life 
I. 6i Each tune was at first sol-fa’d, till it was tolerably 
well learned. 186a Catal. Intemat. Exhib., Brit. II. 
No. 5383, The teacher Sol-fas a short musical phrase while 
he points to the notes on the Modulator. 

2 . inir. To sing in this manner ; to use the sol- 
fa syllables in singing. 

1584 Peele Arraignm. Paris v. i, Music sounds, and the 
Nymphs within sing or solfa with voices and instruments 
awhile. 1609 Douland Omith. Microl. 14 To solfa.. is to 
expresse the Syllables and names, of the Voyces. 1623 
Middleton More Dissemblers v. i, Let whoso would Sol 
Fa, I ’Id give them, my part. 1730 Treat. Harmony 64 
Solfaing from D to D, we shall find the Sillables to be the 
same. Ibid. 77 The Leading Part and the Answer to it 
must Solfa alike. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias v. i. * 7 To all 
appearance you sol-fa with yourwhole heart and soul. 1838 
W. Gardiner Music 4 Friends II. 807 In the singing-room 
they were solfaing in every kind of voice. x88x Grove's 
Diet. Music III. 545. 
fb. With it. Obs .— 1 

1692 L’Estkange Fables 1. cccxi, His Son follow’d the 
Corps, Singing. Why Sirrah, says the Father; You should 
Howie and Wring your Hands,, .and not go Sol-Fa-ing it 
about like a Mad-man. 

Hence Sol-faer, one who sol-fas ; Sol-faist, an 
adherent of the (tonic) sol-fa system. 

1609 J. Douland Omith. Microl. 15 Euery Solfaer must 
needs looke, whether the song, be regular, or no. 1882 
Athenzum 24 June 806/2 We think that the Sol-faists have 
made out a most excellent case in the replies which Mr. 
Curwen has collected. 1883 American VI. 174 The sol-fa- 
ists are now a power in the musical world. 


Sol-faing', vbl. sb. [f. Sol-fa v. + -ingI.] 
The action or practice of singing to the sol-fa 
syllables ; solmization. 

1549—62 Sternhold & H. Ps. To Rdr., The knowledge 
of perfect Solefaying, 1609 J. Douland Ornith. Microl. 14 
Euery Song may be sung hy Solfaing, which is for Nouices, 
that learne to sing. i66j C. Simpson Compend, Pract. Mus. 
6 That which we call the sol-fa-ing of a Song. 1730 Treat. 
Harmony 64 The Example of the Octave.. to show how 
true and certain this method of solfaing is. 1797 Encycl. 
Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 506 note , From which characters, except 
in sol-fa’ing, the notes in the diatonic series are. generally 
named. x8x8 Blackw. Mag. III. 269 The exercises in sol- 
misation or solfaing, as it is more familiarly called. X875 
Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms s.v.. In the modern 
method of Sol-faing no distinction is made between tones 
and semitones. 

attrib. 1589 Nashe Martin Marprelate Wks. (Grosart) 
1 . 151 Quaint Querristers. .first entred with their Solfaing 
notes. 


|| Solfatara (splfatirra). Also 8-9 solfa- 
tarra, 9 solfa-tara; 8-9 solfaterra, 8 solfa 
terra. [The name of a sulphurous volcano 
near Naples, f. It. solfo sulphur.] A volcanic 
vent, from which only sulphurous exhalations and 
aqueous vapours are emitted, incrusting the edge 
with sulphur and other minerals. 

a. 1777 Forster Voy. round World II. 296 The earth 
which covered these solfatarras . . had a greenish tinge. 
1802 Pinkerton Mod. Geogr. (1811) 663 A kind of solfa- 
tara, or vast mass of sulphur, emitting continual smoke. 
1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 748/2 Theie are seveial solfa- 
taros, or cones of pure sulphur, and mud volcanoes. X899 
E. J Chapman Drama Two Lives 19 Among them shone 
A solfatara's fiery cone. 

attrib. x88a Geikie Text-Bk. Geol. 209 The dormant or 
waning condition of a volcano.. is sometimes called the 
Solfatara phase. 

p. 1796 Kikwan Elent. Min. (ed. 2) II. 2 The sulphureous 
acid exists . . in various solfaterras. 187.x Kingsley At Last 
ii, In case of. .any difficulty occurring in obtaining sulphur 
from Sicily, a supply . .might be obtained from this and the 
other like Solfaterras of the British Antilles. x886 Guille- 
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hard Cruise MarcJiesa I. 23 Hot .springs and solfaterras 
are found in the neighbourhood of Tanisui. 

Hence Solfata-ric a. 

*885 Academy 3 Oct. 225 A legacy of former vulcanicity 
—the lingering relics of solfataric action. 1895 Physio- 
graphic Processes (Nat. Geogr. Monographs) I. 18 1 his 
action of hot waters is known as solfataric action, and sol- 
fataric waters are quite common in volcanic regions. 
Solfaterre, var. solfaterra , Solfatara. 

1764 Grainger Sugar Cane II. 392 note. Volcanoes are 
called sulphurs or solfatei res in the West Indies. 

|| Solfeggio (splfe’d.^iu), sb. PI. solfeggi, 
solfeggios. [It., £ sol-fa Sol-fa.] An exercise 
for the voice, in which the sol-fa syllables me em- 
ployed ; + also transfi., an exercise for a musical 
instrument. 

1774 ‘ J, Collier ’ Mus. Trav. Ded. p. iv, Playing his new 
Solfeggi to the dying groans of the..Dantziggers. Ibid. 
28 He was seated opposite to a glass piactising some sol- 
feggi on the flute. 1836 R. Furness Astral. 1. Wks. (1858) 
138 For Thor loved music. Taught thesol-feggio, Aretino’s 
scale. 1844 Calkin & Budd Mus. Catal. 191 Solfeggios 
for the Voice, with an Accompaniment for the Piano Forte. 
1873 Miss Br addon Sir fy Pilgt . 1. vii. 83 You can’t imagine 
I could spend half my existence in shrieking solfeggi. 

attrib. 1867 Chamb. Encycl. IX. 480/1 The seven notes 
of the diatonic scale aie repiesented by the Solfeggio syl- 
lables. 1896 Hutchinson tr. Gounod's Reminisc. 14,1 easily 
held my place, even at thal early age, in a Solfeggio class. 
Hence Solfeggio v. rare. 

1831 Examiner 708/2 The verses should be spoken, and 
then the music solfagioed [sic\ 

Solferino (splfer? no), [f. the place-name Sol- 
Jerino in Italy, because discovered shortly after 
the battle fought there in 1859.] The bright 
crimson dye-colour rosaniline. Also attrib. 

c 1865 J. Wylde Ctrc. Sci. I. 420 Aniline.. is.. used in., 
dyeing establishments, for affording the colouis.. Magenta, 
Solferino. X883 Chamb. Jrnl. 15 Dec. 797/2 The number 
of new names given to various varieties of colour, as mauve, 
magenta, solferino, &c. 1889 Gunter That Frenchman v. 
53 Most of these [dresses] are of. .Solferino reds, or Pompa- 
dour greens. 

Solfre, obs. form of Sulphur. 

|| Soli, pi. of Solo sb. 

Soli- (so'i'li), comb, form of L. solus sole, alone, 
as in solibrblical a. , that relies or depends on the 
Bible only; also solibi*blicism, solibrblist. 

1854 Waterworth Orig. Anglicanism 99 They maintain 
the solibiblical system. Ibid. 29C In what conclusions do 
the solibiblists agree ? 1909 Sat. Rev. 17 Apr. 501/2 In his 
opposition to solibiblicism. 

Solible, obs. variant of Soluble a. 
t Soli cit, sb. Obs. rare. Also 7 sollioite. 
[£ the vb.] An entreaty or solicilation. 

x6xx Siiaks. Cymb. 11. iii. 52 Frame your selfe To ordetly 
solicits [ istfol . solicity], and be friended With aptnes.se of 
the season. 1639 N. N. tr. Du Eosq's Compl. Woman 11. 
ii Allhis sollicttes. .not having force enough to shake the 
resolution of this Lady, a 1657 R. Loveday Lett. (1663) 51, 
I remember your frequent sollicites gained a piomise from 
me to compose you a prayer. 

+ Soli cit, a. Chiefly Sc. Obs. Also 6 sol(l)- 
yst, 6-7 solist(e, solicite. [ad. L. sollicilus 
( solicitus ), f. sollus whole, entire, + citus, pa. pple. 
of ciere to put xn motion. So Sp. and Pg. soli- 
cito, It. solli-, sollecito.~\ 

1 . Characterized by solicitude or care. 

15x3 Douglas AEneid vm. vii. 71 , 1 the hecht All maner 
thing, wyth sollyst diligence. 1644 Maxwell Prerog. Chr. 
Kings Ep. Ded. p. v, Episcopacie after the most exact and 
solhcite triall, is onely the crime [etc.]. 

2 . Solicitous; anxious; careful. Also const, for, 
to (with inf.), etc. 

a. 1533 Bellenden Livy 11. i, (S.T.S.) I. 131 Brutus, seand 
j>e pepill solist with his suspicioun, callit |>ame to ane 
concioun. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 43 Riche kyng ampliion 
vas verray solist to keip his scheip- 1596 Dalrymit.e tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 253 Hewas verie soliste and 
kairful for his people. _ 1606 Birnie Kirk-Bitriall (1833) 8 
Why then, .are ye solist what befall a senslesse carrion 'l 
j 3 . c XS35 Fisher Wks. (E.E.T.S ) II. 431 Saint P.iule..is 
veray solicite and careful], lest the fiocke of Cluiste shalhe 
corrupted by tlieyr heresies. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's 
Hist, Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 307 The peple solicit and sair kair- 
fttl for the state of the cuntrie. a 1614 J. Melvili. Diary 
(Wodrow Soc) 634 We are not solicite neithircaii full in this 
mater. 1644 Maxwell Prerog. Chr. Rings 106 Who know- 
ethnotkow ambitious, factious, and discontented spiiits, 
aie most ingenious and solicite. 

Hence f Solrcitness. Sc. Obs. 

1549 Compl, Scotl. v. 32 , 1 heleue tliatoure solistnes ande 
vane opinione vald altir. Ibid. xiii. 112 That 30 gar sour 
solistnes of the deffens of jour commit veil preffer the 
solistnes of jour particular veil. 

Solicit (s^li'sit), v. Forms : 5- solicit, 6 so- 
lyoit (solucyt), solysset, 7 solissit (6-7 Sc. 
solist); 5-8 solicite, 6-7 solycite ; 6-8 solli- 
cite (6 -ycite), 7-8 sollicit. [ad. OF. sol-, 
solliciler (mod.F. solliciier, = Prov. sollicilar, Sp. 
and Pg. solicitar , It. solli-, sollecilare ), or ad. L. 
sollicitare {sol-), f. sollicitns : see prec.] 

I. trans. fl. To disturb, disquiet, trouble ; to 
make anxious, fill with concern. Obs. 

a 1450 tr. De Imiiatione in. 1 . 121 If it were so wij> me, 
mannys drede shuld not so solicite me, ner \>e dartes of 
wordes shuld not meve me. 01513 Fabyan Chron, v. 
(1811) 106 He solycited so the lordes of Burgoyne, that some 
of them abhorred the qrudelitie of that woman, c i6xx 
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Chapman Iliad xvr. 10 Hath any ill solicited thine ears 
Befall’n my Myrmidons ? 1637-8 in Willis & Clark Cam- 
biidge (188 6) I. 119 They may enjoy all y° gionnd. .in 
what manner they please; we desire no way to sollicite 
them. 1681 Drydcn Span. Ftiarm. ii, But anxious Fears 
sollicit my weak Breast. 17x9 Young Revenge iv. i, How 
good in you, my lord, whom nations cares Solicit, and a 
world in arms obeys ! 

1 cfi. c 1685 Great Frost ibSj-4 17 Ye merchants, to Gi een- 
land now leave off vour sailing, And for your train oyl 
youiselves never solicite. 1788 New London _ Mag. 533 
They.. consider him as one that.. never solicits himself 
about them. 

2. To entieat or petition (a person) for, or to do, 
something ; to urge, importune ; to ask earnestly 
or persisteutly. 

1530 Palsgr. 725/1 , 1 solycite one, I call upon him to re- 
membie the seute I make to him, je solicite. 1548 Geste 
Pr. Masse 116 He is reverenced and sollicited but as resident 
in heaven. 1612 in Fortescue P. (Camden) 7 note, Hee hath 
soe confirmed mee in the assurance of your, .readie assist- 
ance uppon all occasions, that I neede not any more 
solicite you therein. 1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1687) 
3/2 In this privacy of life he was solicited and sent unto by 
many Princes, whose invitations.. he refused. 1719 in Sir 
J. Picton L'pool Rec. (1886) II. 79 The charge of sollicking 
the Got eminent for the moneys. 1769 Robertson C/tas. V, 
v. Wks. 1813 V. 445 Henry had been soliciting the pope for 
some time, in order to obtain a divorce from Catherine of 
Aragon, his queen. 1868 Gladstone fuv. Mundi ii. (1869) 
63 The injuied priest, Chruses, solicits all the Achaioi,and 
most of all the two Atridai. ibid., Theie is no sign that he 
solicited the army. 

transf. 1626 Bp. Hall Contempt., O. T. xxi. i, Lebanon 
is now anew solicited for cedar trees. 

b. Const, to with inf., or with that. 

1533 Bellenden Livy 11. i. (S.T.S ) I. 129 Brutus solistit 
(>e pepill to mak jiare solemne aithis, neuer to suffir ony 
kingis regne abone bame. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 
302 The cities and townes of Germany are sollicited to 
accept the Interim. 1656 Earl Monm. tr. Boccalini's Advts. 
fr. Parnass. 1. xiii. (1674) lf > [He] did much solicite his 
Majesty that he might be admitted. 1676 Ray Corr. (1848) 
123, I have been lately solicited to reprint my Catalogue of 
English Plants. 1719 Young Revenge 1. i, Had I known 
this before, . . I had not then solicited your father To add 
to my distress. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiv. III. 411 
He had been solicited to accept indulgences which scarcely 
any other heretic could by any solicitation obtain. 

f c. spec. To beg (an advocate) to attend to a 
case. 06 s .— 1 

1536 in Strype Mem. Cranmer (1694) App. 32 A Proctor 
must take .sufficient instructions of his Clients, and keep 
every Court-day . . ; solicite and instruct his Advocates [etc.]. 

3. To incite or move, to induce or persuade, to 
some act of lawlessness or insubordination. Freq. 
const, to (with sb. or inf.). 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Soticito, To solicite mens 
mindes and intice them with brybes. 1570-6 Lambarde 
Peramb. Kent (1826) 149 This done, he solliciteth to le- 
bellion the Bishops, Nobilitie, and Commons of the Realme. 
1600 Holland Livy x. xxi. 366 The Vmbrians . . were moued 
toievolt; and theGaules also sollicited with meat sumnies 
of mony. 1643 Baker Citron fi is. 1 , 134 With a purpose 
to solicite forreign Princes against the King. 1683 Brit. 
Spec. X02 Boadicea.. sollicited the Britains..to a Revolt. 
1809 Christian Blackstone's Comm. IV. 221 One Higgins 
was indicted.. for having incited and solicited a. servant to 
steal his master’s property. 1835 [see Solicitation 2 d]. 

4. To incite, draw on, allure, by some specious 
representation or argument. (Cf. 5 b.) 

1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, v. iii. 190 Solicite Henry with her 
wonderous praise. Bethinke thee on her Vertues [etc.]. 
1592 Kyd Sp. Trag. 111. xv. 19 Though I sleepe, Yet is my 
mood soliciting theirsoules. 1609 Bible (Douay) Dent. xxiv. 
7 If any man be taken soliciting his brother of the clnldien 
of Israel, and selling him he shal be slaine. [1773 Gray 
Corr. (1843) 153 The said Solicitor (who seems to have 
solicited the house out of their senses).] 

b. To court or beg the favour of (a woman), 
esp. with immoral intention. 

1591 Shaks. Two Genii, v. iv. 40 Therefore be gone, 
sollicit me no more. X599 — Much Ado it. i. 70 Daughter, 
remember what I told you, if the Prince doe solicit you in 
that kinde, you know your answeie. 16x4 Rich Honestie 
of Age (1844) 48 Perceiving, .the other [Julia] againe to be 
solicited with witlesse and wanton Roysters. 163a High 
Commiss. Cases (Camden) 3x0 He sollicited Ellen Coalman 
the wife of Joseph Coleman to lye with her. *712 Steele 
Sped. No. 402 T 2 That my Mother, the most mercenary of 
all Women, is gained by this false Friend of my Husband 
to sollicit me for him. 

c. To make immoial attempts upon. 

1645 Ordin. concerning Suspension fr. Lords Supper 6 
Any that shall solicite the chastity of any person. i88x 
Times 2 May 6/5 It appeared that.. he had attempted to 
take familiauties with their maid-servant and solicited her 
chastity. 

d. Of women : To accost and importune (men) 
for immoral pui poses. 

1710 Steele Toiler No. 201 p 1 There are those [women] 
who betiay the Innocent of their own Sex, and sollicit the 
Lewd of ours. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 
498 Means could easily be adopted to prevent soldiers being 
solicited by women. 1887 Spectator 0 July 919/2 She was 
arrested by a constable, accused of soliciting gentlemen. 

5. Of things : a. To affect (a person or thing) 
by some form of physical influence or attraction. 
Now rare. 

(a) x6oi Holland Pliny xxxi. vii, Not onely we men are 
sollicited and moved by salt more than by any thing else to 
our meat. x668 Culpepper & Cole Barlhol. Anat. 1. ii. a6 
That the Excxements may be the longer detained, . . and that 
we may not every foot be sollicited to go to stool. 

(b) 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep, u, y, (1686) 63 Glass 


commonly excoriates the parts thiough which it passeth 
and solicits them unto a continual expulsion. 1676 Hobbes 
Iliad 1. 567 Then gently sleep sollicited each eye. 1690 
Locks. Hunt. Und. 11 i. (1695) 43 Sounds and some tangible 
Qualities fail not to sollicite their proper Senses, and force 
an entrance to the Mind. 1829 Chapters Phys. Sti. 17 
Hardness is classed among the properties lelative to cei tain 
forces soliciting or impelling bodies. 1852 H. Rogers Ed. 
Faith (1853) 285 All effects are the lesult of properties or 
susceptibilities in one thing, solicited by external contact 
with those of others. 

b. To tempt, entice, allure; to attract or draw 
by enticement, etc. (Cf. 4 .) 

1663 S. Patrick Pared). Pilgr. x. (1687) 52 Did they not 
perpetually ingioss your thoughts, and solicite your desiies. 
1667. Milton P. L. ix. 743 That Fruit, which with desire. . 
Sollicited her longing eye. 1759 Johnson Idler No. 89 
r 10 Innumerable delights sollicit our inclinations. 1780 
CowrER Progr. Err. 39 The world aiound solicits his 
desiie. 18x7 Chalmers Astron. Disc. ii. (1852) 49 He 
might have met with much to solicit his fancy, and tempt 
him to some devious speculation. x868 Gladstone fuv. 
Mundi x. (1869) 403 Hts early youth is not solicited into 
vice by finding sensual excess in vogue. 

+ 6 . To endeavour to draw out (a dait, etc.) 
by the use of gentle force. 06s. 

1697 Dryden AEtteid xn. 590 The fam’d physician., 
hastens to the wound. With gentle touches fie performs 
his part, This way and that, soliciting the dart. 17x8 Pope 
Iliad xiii. 750 But gqpd Agenor gently from the wound The 
spear solljcits. 1784 Cowper 7 ask in. 1x5 With gentle 
force soliciting the daits, He drew them forth. 

7. Med. To seek to draw, to induce or bring on, 
esp. by gentle means. 

173a Arbuthnot Rules of Diet in Aliments , etc. 376 
One ought to solicit the Humours towards that Part. 1776 
T. Peulival Ess. III. 266 The same remedies are also 
employed to solicit the gout to the extremities. x8o8 Med. 
fml. XIX. x5x He supposed it owing to ail inflamma- 
tory tendency conveyed . . to the intestines j there ‘soliciting 
excretions ’. 1822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) I. 201 Such 

aperients.. which act.. by soliciting the peristaltic motion 
of the bowels. Ibid. IV. 380 But the action of the bowels 
must only be solicited, and by no means violently excited. 

II. *f* 8 . To conduct, manage, or attend to 
(business, affairs, etc.); to push forward or prose- 
cute. 06s. 

1429 [see Soliciting vbl. sb.]. c 1477 Caxton Jason 61 b, 
They cam where as argos the maisLer patrone solicited the 
werk .of the ship. 1518 Sel. PI. Star Chamb. (Selden) II. 
131 Wyllyam. .went to. .the Checker, to pay certeyn money 
and to solysset other mateies that he nad thear to doo. 
1577 Hanmer Eccl. Hist., Eusebius ix. ii, The author of all 
which mischiefe was Theotecnus, who solicited the cause, 
and egged them of Antioch forwards. 1627 Lisander fr 
Cal. in. 47 She went unto Paris,, .whore she imployeda 
moneth more.. in soliciting her husbands affaires. 1647 
Clarendon Hist, Reb. hi. § 93 A Committee was come 
from the Parliament in Ireland, to sollicite Matters con- 
cerning that Kingdom. 17x7 Steele Epist. Corr. (1787) 
1 . 186, I am going to Hampton-court, where the King now 
is, to solicit some matters relating to our commission. 1789 
Charlotte Smith Ethelinde (1814) III. 75 To be em- 
ployed in soliciting and managing the affairs of his son. 

b. To conduct (a lawsuit, etc.) as a solicitor; 
to transact or negotiate in tie capacity of a law- 
agent. ? Obs. 

1606 Act 3 fas. /, c. vii, That none be suffered to Solicite 
any Cause or Causes in any of the Courts, .but only, .men 
of sufficient and honest disposition. 1671 Clarendon Hist. 
Reb. ix. § 55 One Brabant, an Atturney at Low, (who had 
heretofore sollicited the great Suit against S r Richard in 
the Star-Chamber). 1761 Ann. Reg. 11. 37 A law-suit, 
..which he solicited so effectually that it was concluded 
greatly to the . . advantage of the duke. 1839 Morning 
Herald 3 June, The attorney-at-law who solicited the suiis. 
+e. To stir up, instigate (rebellion, etc.). Obs.— 1 

1600 W. Watson Dtcacordon (1602) 262 It is now plaine, 
that they had then plotted in their harts a shamefull re- 
bellion, which they did sollicite. 

+ 9. a. To urge or plead (one’s suit, cause, etc.). 

a 1562 G. Cavendish Wolsey (1893) 188 Then began bothe 
noble men and other, .to make earnest sewte to Mayster 
Cromwell for to solicite ther causes to my lord, to gett of 
hyme his confirmacions. 1577 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. 
ill, 75 Therfore as yow tender his healthe, I pray yow 
sollicite the matter to my Lord Treasourer. x6ox Shaks. 
Twel. N. hi. L 120 But would you vndertake another suite 
I had rather heare you to solicit that Then Musicke from 
the spheares. *1677 Barrow Serm. (1686) I. xxxi. 447 
God and Nature therefore within us do solicite the poor- 
jnau’s case. 1769 Goldsm. Hist. Route (1786) I. 424 It was 
in vain that this great man [Cicero] went up and down the 
city, soliciting his cause in the habit of a suppliant. 
f b. To urge or press (a matter). Obs. 

C1610 Keymor Obs. Dutch Fishing (1664) 2 Since I 
sollicited this to have 200. Busses built for England, the 
Hollanders have made 800. new Busses more, a 1648 Ld. 
Herbert Hen. VILI (1683) 424 He seemed to receive some 
satisfaction, . . and therefore forbore a while to solicite this 
point. 1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. (17x4) I. 116 Haggai 
earnestly exhoits the People of God, to the building of the 
Temple. Ibid., Zechariah..also solicited the re-building 
of the Temple. 

+ e. To seek or follow diligently. Obs.— 1 

1658 Franck North. Mem. (1821) 29 All that sollicit thy 
paths of peace shall be found in their duty as by wisdom 
directed. 

10. To request, petition, or sue for (some thing, 
favour, etc.) ; to desire or seek by petition. 

1595 Daniel Civil Wars i.lxxxvi, Who faile not to adolse 
the Duke with speed, Soil ici ting to what he soone agreed. 
1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 54 Who make so many journeys 
to sollicit their licence. 1676 Wycherley PI. Dealer v. I, 
Free. Give you a Ship! why, you will not solicit it. 


Man. If I have not solicited it by my services, I know no 
other way. a 1700 Evelyn Diary 27 Oct. 1675, To . . soheue 
supplies from, the Lord Tieasuier. 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No. 157 r 5 My acquaintance was solicited by innumeiable 
invitations. 1797 Mrs. Radclitfe Italian 1, Even if she 
were not averse to his suit, how could he solicit her hand? 
1844 Tiiirlwall Greece VIII. 325 Nabis.,sent Pythagoras 
to solicit an interview with Fiamininus. 2855 Brewster 
Newton II. xix. 214 The object. .seems to have been to 
solicit the favour of the Mogul to the English Company. 

b. To seek after j to try to find, obtain, or 
acquire. 

17x7 Pope Eloisa to A belard 1 86, 1 . . Repent old pleasures, 
and solicit new. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 149 r 11 They 
never suffer her to appear with them in any place where 
they solicit notice. 1784 Cowper Task 11. 635 Theie we.. 
Solicit pleasure, hopeless of success. 

1L Of things: To call or ask for, to demand 
(action, attention, etc.). 

1592 Kyd Sp. Trag. iv. iv. 127 Neuer hath it left my 
bloody halt, Soliciting remembrance of my vow. 1613 
Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 508 After our long perambula- 
tion of the Asian Continent, the seainuironing doth sollicite 
our next endeuouis. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 111. igx All 
which incomparable Inventions do not only solicite, but., 
should indame our endevours to attempt even Impossibil- 
ities. 1817 Jas. Mill Brit. India v. vn. II. 613 The forma- 
tion of a new government solicited his attention. Ibid. 
ix. 694 The affairs and government of India solicited the 
utmost exertions of their abilities. 

III. intr. 12. To make request or petition ; to 
beg or entreat. 

1509 in Mem. Hen. VII (Rolls) 432 Notwythstandeyng 
that I . . have solucytyd unto the kynge and untff hys sec- 
retary Almasan . . that the sayd ambassatur mygghte be 
namyd. 1529 Lyndesay Compl. 53 Had I solisut,. My 
rewarde had nocht bene to craif. 160B Shaks. Per. 11. v. 69 
Resolve your angry father, if my tongue Did e’er solicit. 
1686 tr. Chardin: s Tiav. Persia 12 They could not then 
expect that the French should sollicite in their behalf as 
they had done before. 1748 Anson's Voy. ill. ix. 395 Whilst 
they were thus sollicking. 1796 Eliza Hamilton Lett. 
Hindoo Rajah (1811) I. 247 Too modest to solicit, and too 
proud to bear the harshness of repulse. 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. 1. ix. v, Now too behold. .American Plenipotentiaries, 
here in person soliciting, 
b. Const, for. 

1592 Kyd Sp. Trag. iv. i, All the Saintes doe sit soliciting 
For vengeance. 1604 Shaks. Oth. v. u. 28 If you bethinke 
your selfe of. . Grace, Solicite foi it straight, a 1700 Evelyn 
Diary 9 July 1665, I went to Hampton Court, .to solicite 
for mony. 1769 Goldsm. Hist. Rome (1786) I. 338 Metellus 
..was obliged to solicit at Rome foi a continuation of his 
command. 1802 Marian Moore Lascelies II, 49 It was 
Lascelles’ excessive delicacy, .which made him not solicit 
for the purse from Serena. 1808 Eleanor Sleath Bristol 
Heiress III. 210 She received several messages from young 
Benson, soliciting for an interview. 

C. Const, to -with. inf. 

2654-66 Earl Orrery Parthen. (1676) 794 , 1 solicite to be 
the miserablest of men, to preserve you from being the 
unjustest. 1720 Swift Lett. (1767) III. 65 , 1 was soliciting 
this day, to present the bishop of Clogher Vice-Chancellor. 
1775 S. J. Pratt Liberal Opm. lvil. (1783) II. 174, I sat by 
his bed-side, and gently sollicited to learn the cause of this 
strange disaster, c 1800 R. Cumberland John De Lancaster 
(1809) III. 85 Devereux himself solicits to go with me. 2832 
Southey Hist. Penins. War III. 98 The accounts, .repre- 
sented Ferdinand asstill soliciting to he adopted bymairiage 
into the family of the tyrant. 

13. To act or practise as a solicitor. 

2596 Nashe Saffron Walden 83 His mother may haue 
su’d in forma pauperis, but he neuer sollicited in form of 
papers 111 the Aiches in his life. 2681 Trial ofS. Col/edge 
5 No body can solicit for any one that is under an Accusa- 
tion of High-Treason, unless he be assigned so to do by the 
Couit. 27x4 French Bk. Raies 13 We ha\ e appointed a 
Person to receive all their Petitions, and solicite for them 
at our Expence. 2724 Swift Drapier's Lett. i. Wks, 1761 
III. 20 We are at a great distance from the King’s Court, 
and have no body there to solicit for us. 

f 14. To petition against ', to make intercession 
for , a person or thing. Obs. 

1609 Bible (Douay) x Macc. x. 61 There assembled agaynst 
Mm pestilent men of Isiae], wicked men soliciting against 
him. 2612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 12. 463 Though 
many things solicite for these lusts,, .yet a Christian man 
must still stand out in the deniall of them. 1697 Collier 
Ess. Moral Subj. xr. To Rdr., Some Authors (1 am sorry 
it may be said so) seem to solicit for Vice. 1742 Middleton 
Cicero II. xi. 453 What your mother and sister are now 
sollicking against in favor of the children. 

t Soli'citancy. Obs. rare. In 7 soli-. [See 
prec. and -ancy.] Soliciting. 

1665 Brathwait Comment Two Tales 26 Vet, lest Ab- 
solon should be numbred among those weak wooers,.. he 
rears his Battery, though with a more easie sollicitancy, 
than he did at first. Ibid. 154 At her Hands, from whose 
Sollicitancy he had received his Repueve. 

Solicitant (scQrsitanl) , sb. and a. [ad. L. 
sol-, sollicitant pres. pple. stem of sollicildrt 
Solicit ».] 

A. sb. One who solicits or requests earnestly. 
2802—22 Bentiiam Ration . fudic, Evid. (1827) I. 603 To 

. .beg his vote and interest in favour of the solicitant or his 
friend. 1821 New Monthly Mag. II. 598 The sight of an 
English carriage, .drew half a dozen fresh solicitants. 2881 
Academy No. 459. 127 That wider circle to whom he was 
only known as a solicitant. .for contributions to the paper. 

B. adj. That solicits or begs earnestly; making 
petition or request. 

1886 Daily 'Jelegr. 8 Jan. (Cassell), The unemployed 
labour that is chronically solicitant of a job. 2897 Walsh 
Hist. Oxford Movement iv, (1898) it 8 The Bulls of the 
Popes themselves against solicitanL priests. 
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+ Solicitate, a. Obs. Also 5-6 sollicitate, 
6 Sc. solicitat. [ad. L. sol-, sollicitahis, pa. pple. 
of solliciidre Solicit ».] Solicitous, anxious, 
careful; characterized by care or solicitude. 

1432-50 tr. Higdcn (Rolls) III, 403 The kynge of Mace- 
dony, sollicitate and besy for the succession of hat lealme. 
1548 Wishart Con/. Faith in Mi sc. IVodr. Sac. (1844) 22 A 
solicitat and thoughtfull charge of the pooie, 1555 Edi:n 
Decades (Arb.) 133 Nature was not sollicitate to biynge 
fuithe suche greate fluds. 

Hence + Solicita.ten.ess. Oise 1 
1560 Whiieiiorne Arte Warre s8b, With greater In- 
dustrie, & more sollicitatenesse. 

t Solicitate, v. Obs. Also 6-7 solicitat, 
sollicitate. [f. ppl. stem of L. sol-, solluitare .] 

1 . trans. To manage or conduct, 

1547 Dr. Hoofer Declar. Chiist v. D iij, To solicitat and 
do all theie affars as a faythfull Embassadour, 1560 
Wiiitehorne Arte Warre 102 It is conuenient for thee, to 
sollicitate this worke in soche wise, that . . the Diche maie be 
digged at least, Tower or five yardes in depth. 

2 . To excite, stir up, or stimulate. 

1568 C. W[atson] Polybius 30 b, lie sent out his most 
actiue souldieis to solicitate and prouoke his aduersaries 
that they might come to the hands of the rest. Ibid. 87 
He also solicitated the Numidians & Libians to rebellion. 
1579 Twyne Phis. agst. Fortune 1. xxxviii, The last of the 
wyne dooth not so much solicitate the appetite. 1650 
Earl Monm. tr. Senault's Man bee. G-uilty 54 She commits 
so many faults with delight, stays not foi being solicitated 
by the senses. 

3 . To request, entreat, beseech. 

Foxe A. M. 1171/1 The Byshop. .dyd vrge & 
solicitate [him], according to his maner of wordes to recant. 
1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 430 They solicitat her. .to lestore 
them to their health, a. 1656 Ussher Ann. vi. (1658) 176 
Having often sollicitated the King, .to pay for the Navy. 

4 . ititr. To take action, make application. 

157a in Turner Sel. Sec. Oxford 347 The Towne Claike 
shall go to London to solicitat towchmg the brewer cbai ter. 

Solicitation (sdlisit^-Jan). Forms : a. Sc. 
£-6 solistatioun (6 -aeioun), 6-7 -ation, 6 
BOlyst-, sollistatioun. 0. 6-7 so!licitac(i)on, 
6-8 -ation (6 -atioun); 6 solieitaoion, solys- 
Betaoion, 7 aolissitation, 7- solicitation, [a. 
OF. sol-, sollicitation (mocLF. sollicitation , =Sp. 
solicitacion , Pg. solicitafio , It. solle-, sollicit- 
azione), or ad. L. sol-, sollicitalio : see Solicit ». 
and -ation.] 

fl. Management, transaction, or pursuit of busi- 
ness, legal affairs, etc. Obs. 

1492 A da Dom. Coticilii 250/1 pe Soume of fiftj merkis . . 
auch to him.. for solistatioun of thar errandis J>e tyme he 
wes alderman of Jje said toun. 1529 in Burnet Hist. Ref. 
1. 11. Rec. xxii. (1679) 54 So as ye may be sure to have of 
him effectual concurrence and advice in the furtherance 
and sollicitation of your Charges. 1642 Harcourt in 
Macm . Mag. XLV. 289 , 1 presume you are now very bussee 
in the solissitation of my law bussines. 1722 in Westm. Gaz. 
(1906) 27 Aug. 2/3 To undertake the Sollicitation and 
Management of any Affairs which may come before either 
House. 

2 . The action of soliciting, or seeking to obtain 
by earnest request ; entreaty, petition, diligent or 
importunate asking. 

a. x$3 3 Bellenden Livy r. xv. (S.T.S.) I. 82 Numa 
havand na cognossance of Rome,, .was cbosin but ony his 
solistacioun, and maidking. 1561 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 
I. 160 To the effect cure Soverane Lady be nocht molestit 
■with, importunite, solistatioun, and requeist. 1637-30 Row 
Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) aar He was upon great moyen 
and solistation inlarged, but verie shortlie after he departed 
this life. 

ft. 1535 Bellenden Livy v. vi. (S.T.S.) II. 167 pai pat 
war movit be requiest or sollicitatioun of tribunys militare. 
1588 Lambarde Eiren. iv. vii. 514 At the sollicitation and 
by the meanes of some parties grieued. 1622 Williams in 
FortescueP. (Camden) 173 By the sollicitacion of Sir Ed w. 
Cooke I forbore, .to doe any thing herein. i6g7 Luttrell 
Brief Relat. {1857) IV. 296 Great sollicitation has been 
used for the two latter to change their sentence from death 
to transportation. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 160 p 2 
[Patrons] are sometimes coirupted by Avarice, and some- 
times cheated by Credulity, sometimes overpowered by re- 
sistless Solicitation. *780 Mirror No. 71, After two yeais 
solicitation.. Antonio gave up all hopes of success. 1836 
Sir H. Taylor Statesman xxiii. 167 A spirit of justice, ears 
shut against private solicitation, ought to be regarded as 
essential qualifications., for the office of private secretary. 
1883 Law Reb. 33 Cbanc. Div. 72a At her solicitation the 
trustee lent the fund to the husband and it was lost, 
b. With a and pi. An instance of this. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems lvii. 2 Be dyuers..operatiounis 
Men makis in court thair solistationis. _ 1596 Earl Essex 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. 3rd Ser. IV. 131 His soliicitacons and 
guifts, offered to the 1 ebells of Irland. 1625 in Foster Eng. 
Factories Ind. (1909) III. 59 Our owne peticions, sollicita- 
tions, and complaintes. 1671 Milton Samson 488 Spare 
that proposal, Father, spare the trouble Of that sollicita- 
tion. *769 Junius Lett. xxv. (1780) 140 Your solicitations 
.. were renewed under another administration. 1836 J. 
Martin Discourses iv. 121 Without one solicitation on the 
part of the conquered, peace is offered. *874 Green Short 
Hist. ix. 689 In spite of his master’s personal solicitations 
Churchill remained true to Protestantism. 

o. The action of soliciting a person of the other 
sex (cf. Solicit v. 4 b and 4 d). 

1604 Shaks. Oth. iv. ii. 202 If she will retume me my 
Iewels, I will giue ouer my Suit, and repent my vnlawfull 
solicitation, a 1639 T. Carew Upon Sickness of E. S. 10 
Shee_ Who hath preserv'd her spotless chastity From all 
solicitation. x68x Otway Soldier's Fort. in. i, She caunot 


be fiee from the insolent Sollicilations of such Fellows as 
you aie, Sir. 1781 Mrs. Inckbald Lit tell you what in. ii, 
He had just seen the most beautiful gill his eyes ever be- 
held, to whom he had given a look of solicitation. 1848 
Dickens Dombey liv, From, my mairiage day I found my- 
self exposed, to such solicitation and pursuit.. from one 
mean villain. *887 [see Soliciter]. 

d. Law. (See quot. and Solicit v. 3 .) 

1835 Tomlins Law Diet., Solicitations. It is an indict- 
able offence to solicit and incite another to commit a felony, 

3. The exeilion or operation of a physically 
attracting influence or force. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 836 By Excitation and Solicitation of 
the Body Putnfied, and the Parts thereof, by the Body 
Ambient. 1833 Herschel Asti on. viii. 266 Be it pressure 
from without or the resultant of many pressuies or sollicita- 
tions of unknown fluids. 1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sci. 
(1857) II. 67 The ‘solicitations of giavity 1884 N. Amer. 
Rev. Aug. 115 The solicitations of Jupiter’s attractive force 
are as uigent on a swiftly rushing body as on one at rest. 

4. The action of some attractive, enticing, or 
alluring influence. 

1676 IIale Contempt. 11. Medit. Lord's Prayer 153 In 
these the Objects were innocent, and had in themselves no 
active solicitation to Evil. 1690 Locke Hum. Uud. 11. i. 

§ 8 Children.. are sui rounded with a world of new things, 
which, by a constant Sollicitation of their Senses, draw the 
Mind constantly to them. 1712 Arbuihnot John Bull 
(i 7 S 5 ) 3 2 She was. .a common metcenary prostitute, and 
that without any sollicitation from nature. 1758 Johnson 
Idler No. 25 r 10 Vicious sollicitations of appetite, if not 
checked, will grow more importunate, a 1820 T. Brown 
Philos. Human Mind xcviu. IV. 561 The duty that is 
exercised in resisting the solicitations of evils. 1884 Sully 
Oittl. Psychol, iv. 99 The power of sustained attention glows 
with the abilily-to resist distractions and solicitations. 
fS. Anxiety; solicitude. Obs. 

1697 Clayton Acc. Virginia in Mtsc. Curiosa (1708) III. 
297 If.. their Heards are stray'd fiom their Plantations, 
without more sollicitation they go dhectly to the Rivers to 
fetch them home again, a 1718 W. Penn in Life Wks. I. 
135 Whom I ever served with a steady Sollicitation. 1725 
Fnm. Did. s.v. Water, This comes so little.. into our Diet 
. .that it is not worth much Sollicitation about it. 

Hence Solicita'tionisxn. 

1880 W. D. Howells Undiscovered Country Hi. 52 What 
I wish now to establish as the central principle of the 
spiritistic science is the principle of solicltationism. 

Solicited, ppl- a . [f. Solicit ».] a. Ap- 
proached with solicitation, b. Asked or begged for. 

1833 J. H. Newman Arians m . iv. (1876) 308 The pro- 
posed measure . . fixed the attention of the solicited Chmches 
rather upon the argument, than upon the Imperial com- 
mand. *856 Kane Arctic Explor. II. v. 66 Even the 
stoutest could hardly bear their once solicited allowance of 
raw meat. 

Solicitee. rare. [f. Solicit v. + -ee l.] One 
who is solicited. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 25 July 4/2 No charge of solicitation 
is to be taken except when the solicitee is prepared to come 
forward and prosecute. 

t Solicitor. Obs. Forms: o. 5 solyster, 6 
solester; Sc. 6 sol(l)istar. 0 . 5 soluoiter, 6 
sollycyter, solyciter, 6— Jr solliciter (6 Sc. -ar), 
7- soliciter. [f. Solicit v. + -ee 1.] 

1. One who conducts or manages affairs oa behalf 
of another ; spec. = Solioitoe 3 . 

a. 1482 Cely Paters (Camden) 118 The bylies of xxs of 
the sarpler schall be sent ynto Inglond to the solyster 
schorttly. 1563 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 239 For fur- 
nessing of procuratouris, sollistaris, and uthens doers for 
the saidis merchandis. 1585 Exchequer Rolls Scot. XXI. 
613 The said James, Loid of Doun, comperand be Geoige 
Mak, his solistar. 

( 3 . 1464 Rolls ofParlt. V. 530/1 Provided alwey, that this 
Acte extend not nor be prejudiciall to Richard Fowler, of 
or for the Office of oure Soluciter. a 1548 Hall Ckron., 
Hen. IV, 7 b, He by his priuiefiendes and soliciters, caused 
to be enacted [etc.]. 1576 in Feuillerat Revels Q. Eliz. 
(1908) 415 Cowncellors, soliciters, and atlurneies. 1616 
R. C. Times' Whistle { 1871) 46 A daw To a solliciter is now 
become Iustice of peace & coram. 0x630 Risdon Surv. 
Devon § 39 (1810) 40 Baldwin Mallet, soliciter unto King 
Henry the eighth. 

2. One who takes charge of, or action in, some 
affair; a promoter or forwarder. 

a 1530 Wolsey in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1st Ser. II. 5 To be a 
sollycyter and setter forth of such thyngs as do and shall 
conserve my said ende. 1533 Bellenden Livy v. xiiL 
(S.T.S.) II. 191 The small pepill tuke purpoiss to continew 
j>e same tribunys j>at war solistaris of paie lawis. 1631 
Gouge God's Arrows v. 406 You who in the name of the 
rest were Sollickers in this business. 1664 H. Moke My si. 
Iniq. 72 As if these were the most serious and earnest 
soliciters of Religion that one can hope to meet withall, 

3. A petitioner; = Solicitor 4 . 

a. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems lvii, Quod Dumbar aganis the 
solistaiis in court. 1536 Cal. Anc. Rec. Dublin (1889) 498 
[We] most umblye desyre youre giase to be owre solester to 
owre piynse. 1587 A, Hume Epist. Moncreiff 197 Jit all 
sollistars cannot iustice haue. 

(8. 1537 State Papers Hen. VIII, XII. No. 883, Trustyng 
your mastershyppe wylbe a solyciter to hym for us. 1588 
Shaks. L. L. L. 11. 29 In that behalfe. .we single you, As 
our best mouing faire soliciter. 1628 W ither Bnt. Rememb. 
1. 1023 Thou weit Soliciter For King Manasses that 
Idolater. 1668 Lond. Gaz. No. 254/2 That the City of 
Vienna is much disgusted with the.. Liberty given to the 
Jews, and are earnest sollickers for their Banishment, 
b. fig. Of things. 

c 1585 Montgomerie Sonn. Iv. 9 My secrete sigbis, solisters 
for my sute. 16x7 Hieron Wks. II. 1x4 Such a conscience 
..will be a perpetuall solliciter, till it hath brought a man 
before the Lord. 1652 Ckashaw Carmen Deo Nostro Wks. 


(1904) 195 Cymballs of Heav’n, or Humane spheaib, 
Solltciteis of Soules 01 Eares. 

+ 4 . A suitor (to a woman). Obs. 

£1590 Faire Em iv. iii, Both which sliaddowes of my in e- 
uocaule affections I haue not sparde to continue before him 
. .and all other amoious soheiters. 

Hence tSoli'citership, =SonoiTOBSllIP I. Obs. 
1592 Chettle Kind-harts Dr. (1841) 49 Hauingsuaped 
vp a few common places, and, by long .solliciterslnp, got in 
to be an odd atturney. 

Soliciting (sdli-sitiq), vbl. sb. [f. Solicit ».] 
The action ot the vb., in various senses. 

a. 1429 in Rymei Fade) a (1710) X. 420/2 My said Loid 
the Cardinal, that hath take upon him the Soliciting of the 
said Cause. 1530 Palsgh. 272/2 Solyukyng, steryng, 
sollicitation. _ 1570 Dr.is Math. Pief. aj, He, with humble 
requesl, and instant Soliicitmg, got the best Rules.. foi 
oulring of all Companies of men. 1625 in Foster Eng. 
Factories Ind. (1909) III. 58 His complaints and solicitings 
wet e ulterlie lejected. 1662 Marvell Corr. Wks. (Gi osai t) 
II. 85 To Mr. Cressel for bis sollicking whole thtougli the 
btisinesse. X709 J. Johnson Clergym. Vade M. n. 6 By 
worldly or seculai employs we are to understand soliciting 
in law-suits [etc.]. 1760-72 II. Brooke Fool of Qua l. (1809) 
IV. 134 The lemainmg time was spent iu soliciting for me. 
1837 Cari.yi.e Fr. Rev. 1. 1. ii, Not now by violence and 
murder, but by soliciting and finesse, 

/ 3 . 1474 Acc. Lti. High Trcas. Scot. I. 48 To the solisling 
of the Kingis rnateiis in the Court of Rome. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems ix. 133 Of fals solisling ffor wrong deliuei - 
ance At Counsale, Scssioun, and at Pailiaincnt. 1678 Sir 
G. Mackenzie Crim. Laws Scot. ir. xxvi. § 7 (1699) 267 
The being present at a Consultation with the Pm suer, 
or the solxsting for him, ate likewise Blanches of partial 
Counsel. 

Soli’ citing,///. a. [f. asprec.] That solicits, 
in senses of the veib. 

1605 Siiaks. Lear 1. i. 234 A still soliciting eye, and such 
a longue, .. Hath lost me in your liking. 1704 J. Norris 
Ideal Wot Id 11. vii. 355 The soliciting motion of adjacent or 
circumambient bodies. 18x6 J. Scorr Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 207 
These soliciting females aie not easily rebuffed. 1829 
Chapters P/tys. Sci. 17 Properties relative to soliciting 
forces. 1885 W. Roberts Urin. fy Renal DU. 111. xiii. 
(ed. 4) 647 The column of liquid in the tube.. exercising a 
soliciting force on the contents of the sac. 

Soli-oitive, a. rare. [f. as prec. Cf. OF. sollic- 
ilif, -ive.~] Solicitant. 

1865 Times 4 Feb. 5/4 Perambulating the ihoioughfatcs 
with eyes shut, and hands extended, solicitive of alms. 
Solicitor (sdlrsitoi). Forms: 5-7 sollicitour, 
6-7 -or ; 5 solicy-, 5-6 solyci-, 6 solysy-, 5-7 
solicitour (6 -ouxe), 6 solisitor, 6- solicitor, 
[ad. OF. sol-, sollicileur (mod.F. sollicileur ), f. 
solliciter Solicit v.: see -ob.] 
fl- One wh’o urges, prompts, or instigates. Obs. 
X4XZ-ZO Lydg. Troy Book I. 3797 And of )>is Iourne chefe 
solicytour Was Hercules, J>e worthi conquerour. 1540-x 
Elyot Image Gov. (1556) 56 Solicitours and further ers of 
dishonest appetitis. C1555 Harpsfield Divorce lien. VIII 
(Cainden) 254 One that was the chief incenser and solicitor 
of the first divorce. x6oo Holland Livy xxiv. xxxv. 533 
No had sollicitor by word of mouth to further & follow the 
cause. 1722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. vi. 144 Promoters or 
instruments of. .wickedness; such as.. solicitors in vice, 
f lb. A thing serving to instigate, etc. Obs. 

1594 T. B. La Pnmaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 265 Ioy and hope 
..were bestowed vpon him to bee spurresand sollicilouis to 
induce him to seeke after God. 1607 Scholast. Disc. agst. 
Antichrist 11. vi. 41 It hath been vsed from time to time, as 
an agent and a sollicitor to arme the people.. against their 
lawfull Lordes. 1609 Atterbury Serin, vii. (1737) IV. 203 
We usually blame the body to an high degree, as. .the sol- 
licitor to every evil act, all that defiles the man. 1751 Affect- 
ing Narr. H. M. S. * Wager' 104 Extieme Hunger and 
Thiist which were our Sollicitors at this Time, will prompt 
one to the most desperate Undertakings. 

f 2 . One who conducts, negotiates, or transacts 
matters on behalf of another or others; a repre- 
sentative, agent, or deputy. Obs. 
ci425 Lydg. Assemb. Gods 9x2 Hooly heremytes, goddes 
solycitours, Monasteiiall monkes [etc.], a 15x3 Fabyan 
Cliroiu v. (1811) 73 The whiche Paterne had ben solicitour 
for y 3 Fienshe Kyng in the foresayd matier. 1546 Lang- 
ley tr. Pol. Verg. de Invent, vni. ii. 145 Pius the 1 1 ... insti- 
tuted the new College of Solicitors & Proctois by whose 
Counsaill and adui.se ail bulles and grauntes wer made. 
1638 R. Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. II) 35, I come not 
theiefore as his Solicitour but as his bate witnesse. 1655 
Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. 203 The principall pillars of the Prcsby- 
teiian party.. applied themselves by their secret solicitors 
to James King of Scotland. 1702 W. J. tr. Bruyn's Voy. 
Levant lv. 216 Next to him is the Father Sollicitor, who 
ought to be a Spaniard born. 1741 Middleton Cicero 
(1742) I.v. 388 His principal Agents and Sollicitois at Rome 
were his Brother Quintus [etc.]. 

+b. spec. An official having charge of the King’s 
or Queen’s interests. Obs. 

1460 Rolls of Par It. V. 388/1 The Soliicitours for the 
Quene mad leve of C li. X503 Ibid. VI. 536 Thomas Lucas, 
the Kyngs Solisitor. 1555 N. C. Wills (Surtees, 1908) 
235 Mr. . . Cordall, our sovereign Ladie the Queues Solli- 
citor. 1608 Chapman Dk of Byron v. ii, Where the King’s 
chief Solicitor hath said There was in France no man that 
ever liv’d Whose parts were worth my imitation. 

3 . One properly qualified and formally admitted 
to practise as a law-agent in any court ; formerly, 
one practising in a court of equity, as distinguished 
from an attorney . 

The rise of solicitors as a class of legal practitioners, and 
the gradual recognition and definition of their status, are 
illustrated by the first gioup of quotations. For the Scottish 
usage see Bell Diet. Law Scot. s.v. 
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{a) a 1577 Sis T. Smith Commit], Eng. u. i, (1589) 44 Soli- 
citors are such, as being learned in the lawes, and informed 
of their masters cause, doe informe and instruct the Coun- 
sellors in the same. 1598 Earckley Felic. Man (1631) 39S 
After that sollicitors were suffered in the middest of them 
all, to be as it were the skum gatherers of suites. 1653 
[F. Philips] Consid. touching Ct. Chancery 18 Sollicitors 
(a race of people was not allowed or heard of in the Law 
about 100 years agoej. 1681 Trial 0/ S. Colledge 6, I know 
not but he maybe criminal that brought you those Papers : 
for we allow no Sollicitors in cases of Treason. 1729 Act 
2 Geo. II, c. 23 § 3 .(An Act for the better Regulation of 
Attomies and Solicitors). No Person . .shall be permitted 
to act as a Solicitor.. unless such Person . . be admitted and 
imolled..iu such of the said Courts of Equity, where he 
shall act as Solicitor. 1763 Blackstone Comm. III. 26 To 
practice in the court of chancery it is also necessary to be 
admitted a solicitor therein. 183s Penny Cycl. III. 66/1 A 
solicitor in any court of equity at Westminster may beswotn, 
admitted, and enrolled an attorney of his Majesty’s courts 
of law. 1843 Act 6 f 7 Viet. c. 73 § 21 Be it enacted, That 
..there shall be a Registrar of Attomies and Solicitors. 
1873 [see Attorney sbX 3]. 

(/<) 1384 Lodge Alarum Bij, They finde out.. some olde 
soaking vnderinining Solicitour. 1654 Fuller Two Serin. 
76 Let Diligent Attorneyes so faithfully solicite, let paine- 
full Solicitours so honestly Agitate [etc ]. 1679 Est. Test 
27, I have heard a. .famous Lawyer say, he thought he was 
one of the ablest Solicitors in England. 1721 De Foe 
Moll Flanders (1722) 262 Had she employ’d a petty Fogging 
hedge Solicitor, I should have brought it to but little. 1798 
Charlotte Smith Vug. Philos. III. 58 Sir Appulby.. found 
it convenient to suppose I was willing to await his leference 
to his solicitor. . 1837 Dickcns Pickxv. ii, The solicitors' 
wives, and the wine-merchant’s wife, headed another grade. 
1858 Lytton What will He do ? 11. xii, I will^direct my 
solicitor to take the right steps to do so. 1897 G. Allen 
Type-writer Girl ii. 25 He was.. obviously wealthy, though 
’twas a third-rate solicitor’s. 

fig 1650 Bulwer Anthropomet , More fit for one who had 
deseived to be Attorney General! to Nature, then for me, 
the meanest Sollicitor in her Court. 

attrib. 1896 Pall Mall G. 23 Jan. 10/2 Solicitor and client 
costs will be enforced in all cases. 

b. Solicitor-General, a law-officer (in Eng- 
land ranking next to the Attorney-General, in 
Scotland to the Lord-Advocate), who takes the 
part of the state or crown in suits affecting the 
public interest. 

In the earliest example perhaps with less specific meaning 
(cf. 2 b above). 

1S33-4 Act 2$ Hen. VIII, c. 16 § 2 The Kinges generall 
attorney, and generall Solicitour, which for the time is. 
1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. i. § 96 He was Recorder of 
London, Solicitoi -General, and King’s Attorney, before he 
was forty years of age. 1708 Chamberlayne Pres. St. Gt. 
Brit. (1710) 376 The Queen’s Serjeants at Law. . . Sollicitor- 
General, Robert Eyre, Esq. 1747 Gentl. Mag. XVII. X16/1 
Upon this the sollicitor general was heard in reply. x8xa 
Examiner 14 Dec. 786/1 At which the Solicitor General 
expressed such anticipating alarm. 1848 W. H. Kelly tr. 
L. Blanc’s Hist. Ten Y. II. 321 The solicitor-general, M. 
Martin du Nord, began to prepare an indictment. 1876 
Bancroft Hist. U.S. IV.xlvi. 217 [He] leased his eloquence 
to the government for the office of solicitoi -general. 

4. One who entreats, requests, or petitions ; one 
who solicits or begs favours; a pleader, inter- 
cessor, advocate. 

xssx Robinson tr. More's Utopia (1895) x8 An euell tale 
well tolde nedeth none other sollicitour. ,1635 Jackson 
Creed vur.xiv. 163 That hee might bee a faithful Solicitor 
to his Almighty Father for aid and succour unto all that are 
beset with them. 1673 True Nation Worship of God 32 It 
demonstrates the greatest for God in those that are earnest 
Solicitours at his Throne. 17*0 Swift Fates of Clergymen 
Wks. 1755 II. 11. 26 His sister was.. so good a sollicitor, 
that by her means he was admitted to read prayers in the 
family. 173a Hume Ess. f Treat. (1777) II. 417 The Lacede- 
monians. .put up. their petitions very early in the morning, 
in order,.. by being the first solicitors, to pre-engage the 
gods in their favour. x86o Smilfs Self-Help x, 279 The 
passion for salaries and Government employment, .makes a 
whole people a mere crowd of servile solicitois for place. 
1883 Ld. Rosebery Speech at Edin. 21 July, The brazen 
solicitor who will not take No for an answer. . 

transf. 1670 Eaciiard Cont. Clergy 1x0 Besides the devil, 
he shall have sollicitors enough. 

b. With possessive pron., etc., denoting the per- 
son on whose behalf the solicitation is made. 

1604 Sh aks. Oth. hi. iiL 27 Therefore be merry Cassio, For 
thy Solicitor shall rather dye, Then giue thy cause away. 
1639 S. Du Verger tr. Camus' Admir. Events 86 When 
Ctesiphons wicked sollicitors saw their labour lost with 
Heraclee, they then addressed themselves to the mother. 
1734 tr. Rollin's Rom. Hist. (1827) 2x8 Whenever the young 
lords bad any favour to ask of the King, Cyrus was their 
solicitor. 

O. transf. Of things. 

1579 Harvey Letter-bh. (Camden) 61 Lett this ilfavorid 
letter suffize for a dutifull solicitor and remembrer in that 
behaulfe. 1608 D. T, Ess. Pol. f Mor. 48 b, The beautie 
and fairenesse of his eyes .were the principall, and chiefe 
Solicitors of her affections towards him. 1661 Morgan Spit, 
Gentry 1, v. 56 Beauty, and Harmony.., being prevailing 
solicitors for the obteining love and affection. 

f5. One who, or that which, draws on or en- 
tices. Ohs. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. vii. § 3 Appetite is the wills 
sollicitor, and the will is appetites controller. 1639 S. Du 
Verger tr. Camus' Admir. Events 22 This voyage, wheie- 
unto his owne courage was a sufficient sollicitor. 1633 R. 
Younge Agst. Drunkards 18 He that will be drawn to the 
Tavern or Alehouse by every idle solicitor.. is a Drunkard 
in Solomon’s esteem, 
f 0. ? A recruiting officer. Ohs, 

1698-9 in R. Steele Tudor if Stuart Frocl. (1910) I. 508/2, 


1st Regiment of Foot Guards i. .2 quartermasters, a solicitor, 
a drum-major [etc.]. 

Solicitorship. [f. prec. + -ship.] 

1. The office, duty, or calling of a solicitor. 

o 1596 Sir R. Cecil in Campbell Lives Chancellors (1856) 
II. xlvii. 315 To arm him with your observations (for the 
exercise of solicitorship). 1823 Ld. Cockburn Mem (1856) 
155 Blair.. held to his comfortable solicitorship and to ins 
own way steadily. 1837 Elew Monthly Mag. LI. 284 His 
sense of the crookedness or cruelty of the tiade was added 
to his sickening of solicitorship. 

2. The personality of a solicitor. 

Z633 Massinger New Way 11. iii, And yet your good 
solicitorship, and rogue Wellborn, Were brought into her 
presence ! 

Solicitous (stfli'sitss), a. Also 6-8 sollicitous. 
[f. L. sol-, sollicit-us (see Solicit a.) + -ous. Cf. 
OF. sol(l)icitoux, -eux.] 

+ 1. Full of care or concern; anxious, appre- 
hensive, disquiet. Ohs. 

x6zx Burton Anat. Mel l ii. iii. v. Ever suspitious, 
anxious, solHcjtous, they are childishly drooping without 
reason.. .1638 in Verney Mem. (1907)11. 78 Good natuies 
are sollicitous when a misapprehension befalls them. 1674 
Milton P. R. 11. 120 There without sign of boast, or sign of 
joy, Sollicitous and. blank he thus began. 1706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey), Sollicitous, full of Care and Fear, troubled or 
much concerned about a thing. 1741 Middleton Cicero I. 
nr. 209 They began to be sollicitous. 

2. Troubled, anxious, or deeply concerned, on 
some specified account. Const, with preps., as 
about, for, of, etc. 

(«) 1570 Foxe A. if M. I. 139/2 He willeth him alwaies to 
he sollicitous. for his soule. 1631 Gouge God’s Arrows iii. 
Ep. Ded. p. iv, Moses, when he tarried at home, was very 
sollicitous for his countrimen in the field. 1699 Bentley 
Phal. 422 For a bare Error of the Memory I snail not be 
solicitous. 1748 Anson's Voy. iii. i. I. 302 The boat was 
sent away..; and we were not a little solicitous for her 
return. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 11 Sollicitous chiefly for the 
peace of my own country, but by no means unconcerned for 
yours. x8xo Bentham Art of Packing (1821) 50 The soli- 
dtor for the smuggler is solicitous for the smuggler, because, 
..in being solicitous for his client, he is solicitous for him- 
self. 1845 Sarah Austin tr. Ranke’s Hist. Ref. II. 3x5 
They deemed that such an one would be more solicitous for 
their welfare. . than a stranger. 

(6) 1647 N. Bacon Govt. Eng. 11. xiii. (1739) 71 These foreign 
Engagements made the King less sollicitous of the point of 
Prerogative at home. 1706 E. Ward Wooden World Diss. 
(1708) 16 One so sollicitous of other Mens Healths, cannot 
be unmindful of his own. 1729 Butler Serm. Wks. 1B74 
II. X24 Scarce any shew themselves to advantage, who are 
over solicitous of doing so. *828 Scott F. M. Perth xxx. 
Your Highness will not expect me to be very solicitous of 
Henry Smith's interest. 1841 Emerson Ess. 1. Prudence, 
You are solicitous of the good-will of the meanest person, 
uneasy at his ill-will. 

(c) 1638 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. Introd., The Persian 
Magi., being only, solicitous about their Bones [etc.]. <*1683 
Owen Holy Spirit (1693) 14 In this condition the best of 
Men are apt to he solicitous about their Answers. 1709-29 
Mandey Syst. Math., Astron. 331 Concerning those, As- 
tronomers are not Sollicitous, by reason of the Smallness. 
1887 Rvskw Pralerita II. 330 He was undiligent and effect- 
less— chiefly solicitous about his trousers and gloves, 
b. With dependent clause. 

1639 Massinger Unnatural Combat iii. ii, He found him 
Solicitous in what shape she should appear. 1647 H. More 
Poems Ded., I am not indeed much solicitous, how every 
particle of these Poems may please you. 1764 Goldsm. 
Hist, Eng. in Lett. (1772) I. 57 This weak monarch was in 
no way solicitous who succeeded. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 
33 Much solicitous how best He may compensate for a 
ay of sloth. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atonement ix, (1852) 
283 Why so solicitous that we should be reconciled f 1843 
Sarah Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. II. 529 The delegates 
of the States were chiefly solicitous lest they should he 
attacked by the remnant of the order in Germany. 

3. Extremely or particularly careful or attentive ; 
taking the utmost heed or care. 

1609 Bible (Douay) Micah vi. 8 comm,, To love mercie, 
and to walke solicitous with thy God. 1682 Sir T. Browne 
Chr. Mor. 1. § 33 M ove circumspectly, not meticulously, and 
rather carefully sollicitous, than anxiously soliicitudinous. 
1789 Bentham Princ. Legist, vi. § 41 Under a solicitous 
and attentive government the 01 dinary preceptor.. is but 
a deputy as it were to the magistrate. 

4. Anxious, eager, desirous : a. With to and inf. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. § 21 The Prince.. was 

transported with. the. thought of it, and most impatiently 
sollicitous to bring it to pass. 1693 J. Edwards Auth, 
O. f N. Test. 384 Those learned and pious writers., were 
not solicitous to go any farther. 1748 Anson's Voy. n. ix. 
(ed. 4) 316 We were very solicitous to get some. positive 
intelligence. X779 Mirror No. 19, These peculiarities serve 
only.. to make her more solicitous to prevent their effects. 
X817 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. iv. viii. 284 Whose alliance 
Hyder was solicitous to gain. 1867 D. Duncan Disc. vii. 
146 God is willing, nay, solicitous to confer these blessings, 
b. With in (governing nouns of action). 

1628 Le Grys Barclay’s A rgenis 274. To the most of them 
the Kings being so solicitous in this businesse. was not 
pleasing. 1663 Walton Life Hooker 241 All this, time he 
was solicitous in his study. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 1. xv. 
(1824) I. xox While the merchant and the mariner are 
solicitous in describing currents and soundings. 

5. Marked or characterized by anxiety, care, or 
concern : a. Of actions, study, etc. 

1563 Foxe A. f M. 1260/1 Whose Industrie was alwaves 
sollicitous, not onelye to them of hys owne companye, but 
also., for other prysoners. .1645 E. Reynolds Serm. Hosea 
vi. 64 A symbole, first, of vigilant care and most intent and 
sollicitous inspection and providence. 1678 Cudworth 
Intel! Syst. 443 The Government of some of them is toil- 


som and sollicitous. 1736 Butler Mm*/, 11. vi, An attentive, 
solicitous, pet haps painful exercise of their understanding 
about it. 1829 I. Taylor Enthus. ii. (1867) 32 A solicitous 
dissection of the changing emotions of the religious life. 
1863 H. Rogers Life J. Howe 1. 14 It is not after the 
method of a severe logic or a too solicitous philosophy. 

b. Of cares, thoughts, etc. 

1650. Bulwer Anthropomet. 242 The sollicitous cares ol 
his mind, which dry nis veiy bones, a 1693 (Jhquhart 
Rabelais in. xvi. 133 He v as in this sad quandiuy and sol- 
licitous pensiveness, a 1703 Burkitt On N. T. Luke xii. 30 
This vexatious care, and solicitous thoughtfulness. 1717 L. 
Howcl Decider ins (ed. 3) 35 Being the less incumber’d with 
uneasy Cares and solicitous Vexations. 

c. Of life or conditions. 

x66x Gauden in C. Wordsworth Documentary Suppl. (1825) 
x.9,.1 doe not desire to live long in this distracted and so- 
licitous condition. 1673 Temple United Prov. Wks. 1720 
I. 25 The Royal Servitude of a sollicitous Life. 

6. Of features : Suggestive of solicitude or anxiety. 
x868 Swinburne Ess. f Studies (1875) 362 The features 
resolute, solicitous, heroic. 1876 Geo. Euor Dan. Der. xi, 
It was not possible for a human aspect to be freer from 
grimace or solicitous wrigglings. 

Soli’eitously, adv. [f. prec.] In a solicitous 
manner, in various senses of the adj. 

1614 T. Adams Semper Idem Wks. (1629) 857 Many parents* 
are solicitously perplexed, how their children shall doe when 
they are dead. 1674 Boyle Excellency Iheol . 1. ii. 66 It 
needs not be solicitously proved. X733 Swift Apol. Wks. 
1755 IV. 1. 213 You. .Do now solicitously shun The cooler 
air, and dazzling sun. 1799 Monthly Rev. XXX. 297 They 
solicitously shun all commerce with Europeans. 18x7 J. 
Scott Paris Revisit, (ed. 4) 87 The finest faces hung so- 
licitously over it. 1836 S. Davidson Bill. Criticism xlv. 
685 Many Slavic words are formed solicitously after the 
Greek. 

Solicitousness. [f- Solicitous a.] The 
state or quality of being solicitous; care, concern ; 
anxiety, solicitude. 

1636 Divine Tragedie lately Acted 41 Free your selves on 
that day.. from worldly caies and sollicitousnesse. 1670 
G. H. Hist, of Cardinals 11. I. 123 To behold them with 
such passion and solicitousness endeavouring the good of 
Christianity. 1709 J. Clarke tr. Grotius' Chr. Rclig. ir. xiv. 
(1818) i22 Solicitousness in ptocuring and preserving riches. 
1724 in Biogr. Presbyt. (1827) II. 146 He did run fast. ,m 
gieat Solicitousness of coining shoit of his Task. 1874 T. 
Hardy Farfr. Mad. Crowd xlvi. This spoliated effort of 
his new-horn solicitousness. 

Soli'citress. ? Ohs. Also 7 solicitresse, 8 
sollicitxess. [Cf. next and -E 38 .] 

1 . A female who solicits or piefers requests. 

1631 Mabbe Celestinn x. 117 , 1 know not . . whether thou art 

now comming with that Solicitresse of my safety ? 1634-66 
Earl Orrery Parthen. (1676) 593 To disoblige his pie- 
tended Sohcitress. 1788 Charlotte Smi th Emmeline (1816) 
III. 116 She prepared to become a solicitress for favouts to 
a statesman. 

fig. 1710 Shaftesbury Charact.(vjy) I. Ada. Author nr. 
312 They are very powerful Sollicitresses. They never seem 
to importune us ; tho they are ever in our eye. 

2 . A female who entices to immorality. 

1634 W.Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. I) 270 Yet am I 
credibly informed, that., she is turned Solicitresse to entice 
others to vice, a 1639 W. Whateley Prototypes iii. xxxix. 
(1640) 9 If we consider., theperson of his solicitresse,.. how 
great a patter ne is he of invincible purity. 

Solicitrix. ? Ohs. Also sollicitrix. [f. Soli- 
oitob, after forms in -true.] 

1 . = Solicitkess 2. 

1611 Cotgr., Maquerelle, a (woman) bawd ; the solicitrix 
of lecherie. 

2 . A female solicitor ; =Solioitbess i. 

1637 N abbes Microcosm, v, Bless me I who’s this 1 one of 
the devil’s she-lawyers?. .Pray how long have you been a 
solicitrix? 1638 in Verney Mem, (1907) II. 77 Yon have a 
sollicitrix here,., which is my wife. 1700 T. Brown tr. 
Fresny's A inusem. 46 The fit st Motion he found in himself, 
was for the Charming Sollicitrix. 1747 Mem. Nntrebian Crt, 

1 . 82 The bishop began with saying what an importunate 
sollicitrix the dutchess had been. 

Solicitude (srfli'sitiwd). Also 5-6 sol-, 6 soll- 
ycytude, 6-8 sollieitude, 6 -ud. [a. OF. sol-, 
sollieitude (mod.F. sollieitude, = Sp. solicited, Pg. 
solicitude , It. solli-, sollecitudine), or ad. L. sol-, 
sollicitudo, f. sollicitus Solicit a.] 

1 . The state of being solicitous or uneasy in 
mind ; disquietude, anxiety; care, concern. 

fa r4xa Lydg. Two Merchants 580 So ar we ti availed 
with solicitude. 1328 Paynell Salerno's Regim. (1617) 178 
Sollieitude, feare, sadnesse, sleepe it drownethin. ax 533 
Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Mvij b, Such as are 
of a delicate bloudde, haue not soo much sollieitude as the 
rustical people, a 1631 Donne Select. (1840) 169 Lazarus 
come forth, .from your wateis. .of solicitude. x68^ Contempt. 
State of Man 1. i. (1699)4 What we desiie with impatience, 
being possessed, brings Care and Solicitude, X737 Whision 
Josephus , Hist. in. i. § 1 Yet did the disturbance .. in his 
soul plainly appear by the solicitude he,was in. 1769 Robert- 
son Chas. V, iv. Wks. 1813 V. 4x3 Bourbon, on his part, was 
far from being free from solicitude. 1833 h Taylor Fanat- 
icism v. 102 Free from solicitude, because fiee from wants. 
1849 W. Irving Mahomed vii. (1833) 36 These, and other 
causes of solicitude, preyed upon his spirits. 

2 . Anxious, special, or particular care or attention, 

a 1535 More Treatise Sacr. Wks. 1266 What diligence can 

here suffyse vs ? What solicitude can we thynke here 
ynough ? agaynste the cummyng of thys almightye king. 
1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 185 , 1 could wish that the 
sollieitude and care of the elder [brother] savoured rather 
of a companion . . than of a father. 1730 J oiinson R ambler 
No. 39 r 4 That it is not to be envied for its happiness, 
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appears fiom the solicitude with which it is avoided. 1794 
Sullivan View Nat. I. Pref. 7 He has endeavouied, with 
no small degree of solicitude, to engage their generous affec- 
tions. 1847 Disraeli Tancred 1. ii, Never had such solici- 
tude been lavished on human being. 1879 Loftie Ride in 
Egypt 173 The antiquities of Egypt have been made subjects 
of Government solicitude. 

b. Const, about, for, or to (with inf.). 
c 1475 Henryson Poems (S.T.S ) III. 60 The grete sollic- 
itude..to wyn this warldis gud, Cessis furthwitli. 1533 
Bellenden Livy 11. xxiv. (S.T.S.) I. 229 pe pepill tuke na 
sollicitude bot alanerlie for sic thingis as myent eiast fortifie 
pis new law. xfifio R. Coke Justice Vi/td. 11 Tlieie is in 
every man a solicitude how to live, and so to live that his 
living be not a bui den. 1736 Butler Anal. 1. ii. Whs 1874 
I. 34 There is reason also for the most active thought and 
solicitude, to secuie that interest. 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No. 174 p 14 This alarm which they spread by their solici- 
tude to escape me. 1837 Lockhart Scott II. vii. 256 That 
lively solicitude about points of antiquarian detail. 1865 
Kingsley Herew. x, They manifested affectionate solicitude 
for them. 

+ o. Const, of. Obs . 

1490 Caxion Eneydos xii. 43 Nor wyth hym remayneth 
nother. .care ne solycytude of thy loue. 1540 Act 32 Hen. 
VIII, c. 26 His grace taketh the care and sollicitud thetof. 
1541 R. Copland Galyen's Tcrap. 2 Dij, He hath sollycy- 
tude of all the body. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 1. xii. 52 To 
be in a perpetuall solicitude of the time to come. 

3 . pi. Cares, troubles, anxieties, etc. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxviL 98 Alie werkes & opeiacyions 
humayne, whh their solicitudes. 1541 R. Copland Guy don's 
Quest. Chirurg. O iij b, Aske yf he hath had great solycy- 
tudes, & chai geable though tes. 1664 H . M ore Myst. Iniq. 
1. xvi. 58 Those hard tnalls and disquieting solicitudes that 
naturally will attempt them. 1750 tr. Leonardus' Mii-ror 
of Stones p. iv, You may lefresh your mind, wearied with 
perpetual sollicitudes and labours. 1844 Dickens Mart. 
Chuz. xxjfii, Mrs. Todgers looked a little woi n by cares of 
gravy andothersuch solicitudes. 1872 Gno. Eliot Middlem. 
1, To her the destinies of mankind .made the solicitudes of 
feminine fashion appear an occupation for Bedlam, 
f 4. Solicitation ; importunate petition. Obs.— 1 
1556 A urelia I sab. (1608) B iv, Isabell became verye sore 
in love with him, seing the verye greate sollicitude and 
requeste that lie made unto her. 

Hence f Solicitudeness. Obs. rare. 

1547 Boorde Bret. Health ccliii. 85 b, It may come of 
solicitudenes or great study occupyenge the memory so 
much that it is fracted. Ibid, cccxxi. 104 Yf it come by 
great study and solicitudnes, 

Solicitudinous, a. Also 7 soli-, [f. L. 

sffl-, sollicitadin-, stem of solliciliido Solicitude.] 

1. Filled with anxiety, care, or concern, rare. 
1682 Sir T. Browne Chr- Morals 1. § 33 Move circum- 
spectly. , and rather carefully sollicitous than anxiously 
sollicitudmous. 

2 . Chaiacterized by solicitude or anxiety. 

1829 Lytton Disowtted ig Which he promised to prepare 
with the most solicitudinous dispatch. 1900 Speaker 7 
Apr. jo/2 My enemies have given me tlvis advice In a well- 
meaniug, sneaking, solicitudinous kind of fashion. 

Solid (sflkl), sbf Also 6-7 solide. [f. the 
adj., or ad. F. solide, L. solidum.] 

1 . Geom. A body or magnitude of three dimen- 
sions 5 one having length, breadth, and thickness. 

Solid of revolution, one formed by the revolution of a 
plane figure. 

1495 Treoisa’s Do P, R, xix. cxxvii. (W. de W.) 928 The 
Cudus is properly the Solid ylyke longe, bio.de, and depe. 
1570 Billingsley Euclid xi. def. x. 312 A solide or body is 
that which bath length, breadth, and thicknes. 1571 Digges 
Pantom . in. Q, Lyke solides are such as are encompassed 
With superficies that are lyke and of equall number. 1625 
N. Carpenter Geogr. Del. 1. ii. (1635) 30 As wee esteemd of 
a circle desenbed in a plaine surface, so must we iudge in 
solids of a Spheare. 1696 Phillips (ed. 5) s.v., All Solids 
are either Spherical 01 Elliptical, which have no Sides or 
Angles ; or Prisms, which are contain'd in Plains. *735 
Watts Logic 1. vi. § 8 Geometry divides its Objects into 
Lines, Surfaces and Solids. 1816 tr. Lacroix's Diff. <J- 
hit. Calculus 679 To find the differentials of the volumes 
and cui ve surfaces of solids of revolution. *841 Penny Cycl. 
XIX. 364/2 We have thus the five regular solids, and have 
shown that there can be no others. 1878 Gurney Crystal, 
41 A solid cannot be bounded by fewer than four planes. 

2 . A solid substance or body. 

*698 Krill Exam. Th. Earth (1734) 1 9S For it is not so 
with solids as with fluids, where all range themselves ac- 
cording to their intensive giavities. <21722 Lisle Hush. 
(r7S7) 7 Nor is it to be objected, that by fire these vegeta- 
live particles should be destioyea, seeing they are supposed 
to be solids. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 65 The first 
class consists of solids, which compose the gieat known part 
of the globe. 1844 G. Bird Uriu. Deposits 62 The quantity 
of solids in a fluid ounce of the urine. 1882 Minchin 
Unipl. Kinematics 137 Every one easily lecognises a broad 
distinction between a Fluid and a Solid. 

transf, 1727 Bailey (vol. II), Semi-vowels . . are dis- 
tinguished into Solids and Liquids, Ibid,, Solids, . . or solid 
Letters, aie those which are never liquefied. 

b. Physiol. A solid part or constituent of the 
body. Used in pi. 

Freq, in the x8th cent, j now Obs. or rare, 

1704 F. Fuller ilfrrf. Gymn, (17x1) 26 , 1 come now to shew 
after what manner [exercise] affects the solids. 1769 E. 
Bancroft Guiana 324 Its use .. is indispensably necessary 
in this climate, to corroborate the solids. 2805 Med. Jrtu , 
XIV. 325 Its influence upon the nervous system through., 
the balance between the solids and fluids, [a *B6a Buckle 
Civilis. {iS6g) III. 420 All the solids in the huntau body axe 
either simple or vital.] 

c. Building. A solid mass of masonry or other 
construction, esp. that between windows or doors ; 
a pier of a bridge. 


1736 N. Hawksmoor Hist. London Bridge 9 There are 
also eighteen Solids or Piers of different Dimensions, from 
thirty-tour to twenty-five Feet thick. 1793 Smeaton Edy- 
stone L. § 45 The whole therefore to the height of tne 
store-room floor.. having been made with all possible 
solidity, was denominated the solid, 1840 Civil Eng. ft 
Arch. jrnl. HI, 84/1 Toobtain the largest possible admis- 
sion of light, with the smallest obstruction of solids or piers. 
1842 Gwilt Archit. § 2756 The investigation relative to the 
voids and solids of doors. Ibid. Gloss, s.v. Pier, A solid 
between the doors or windows of a building, 

d. Printing. (See quot.) 

1888 Jscoui Printers' Votab. 128 Solids, the blacker or 
more solid parts of a woodcut or other illustration. 

3 . The solid , the unbroken mass, the main part 
or body, of something. 

1776 Semple Building in Water 148 The Tongues and 
Giooves to be put on with Spikes and stout Oak Pins, or 
made out of the Solid. . 1840 Browning Sordello iv. 168 
Hei hero's car Clove dizzily the solid of the war. 1908 
Westrn. Gas. 13 Feb. 4/2 The mechanically opeiated valves 
are. .actuated by cams turned from the solid. 

4 . ellipt. in pi. in various senses : a. Solid or 
substantial dishes or food. b. US. Self-coloured 
cloths or garments. 0. Salt-making. (See quot.) 
d. Mining, (See quot.) e. Sc. Solid qualities or 
chaiacter. 

a. 1792 A. Young Trav. France 217, I am very well 
seived at dinner with many and good dishes, and some of 
them solids, b. 1B83 Evening Star (Washington) 31 Oct. 
3/6 Solids are all the go this season. Stripes and checks are 
very dull. c. x886 Holland Cheshire Gloss., Solids , the 
solid brickwork about the fires, on which the bars, bearers, 
and other ironwoik rests, d. 1894 Heslop Northnmbld. 
Gloss., Solids, in mining, the solid rock as distinguished 
from soil, moss, drifts, etc. e. 1896 J. Horne Canny 
Countryside xix. 212 That precentor was never again seen 
in Knockdry. He lacked ‘ solids '. 

+ Solid, sb.'b Obs. Also solide. [ad. L. solidus 
Solidus 1.] A weight or value equivalent to that 
of the Roman solidus. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 36 The ordinarie dose is from 
half an.obolus to a Solid.., according to the strength of 
the patient. 1609 Bible (Douay) x Esdr. viii. 27 Cuppes 
of gold twentie, which had a thousand solides. 

Solid (sp'lid), a. Forms: 4-7 solide (6-7 
solude, 7 solede, sollide) ; 5- solid (7 Bolyd, 
sollid). [a. OF. solide (mod.F. solide, = Sp., 
Pg.,It. solido ), or ad. L. solidus,] 

I. 1 . Free from empty spaces, cavities, inter- 
stices, etc.; having the interior completely filled, 
in or up. Opposed to hollow. 

exMi Chaucer Astral. 11. 1 26 The excellence of the spere 
solide . . shewyth Manifeste the diuerse assendouns of signes 
in diuerse places 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 
85 Hollow things are more fitte to receiue sounds, and to 
cause them to be heard better, then things that are solide 
and more thicke. 1604 R. Cawdrey Table Alph., Solid, 
not hollowe, sound, heavie. *613 Puechas Pilgr. (16x4) 567 
This was hollow, the other solid, *796 ICirwan Elem. Min. 
(ed. 2) 1 . 106 That [piece] examined, .was a solid rhomboid. 
1842 Loudon Suburban Hort. 180 In the construction of 
walls they are generally built solid; but when the wall is 
formed entirely of brick, a saving of material is obtained. . 
by building them hollow. 1863 P. Barry Dockyard Econ. 
377 Mr. Fawcett intioduced the highly important improve- 
ment of casting the guns solid and boring them. x88i 
Grove's Diet. Music III. 179 It was played with the band, . , 
and had seven stiings mounted in a solid wooden frame, 

b. spec, in Bot, and Ent. (see quots.). 

(«) 1753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl., Solid root, .expresses 
the whole root to be one uniform lump of matter. 1776 
J. Lee Introd. Bot. 378 Solidus, solid, without internal 
Pores. C1789 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) III. 448/1 Solid, consist- 
ing of solid substance ; as the tulip. 1796 Withering Brit. 
Plants (ed. 3) I. 82 Solid Root ; fleshy and uniform, as that 
of a Turnep. 1866 Trees, Bot. 1072/1 Solid, not hollow 
or furnished with internal cavities of any kind. 

(b) 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 259 Solid {Solida). 
When the interior is full. Ibid. 323 Solid Knob. . .When the 
knob consists of a single joint, or if of more, exhibits very 
faint traces of their separation. 

o. Typog. Having no leads between the lines; 
unleaded; (see also quot. 1888). 

1808 Stower Printers' Gram, 163 To’a solid page, two 
leads make the usual white after the head. 1839 T. C. 
Hansard Print. <$• Type-Founding (1841) 89 How many 
lines of the particular type used there would be in a page of 
the given size, supposing it were all solid type. 1888 
Jacobi Printers Vocab. 128 Solid matter, type composed 
without leads ; also applied to type with but few quadrats in. 

d. Of a wall, etc. : Having no opening or 
window; unbroken, blank. 

1865 J. Fergusson Hist. Arch. 11. 11. ii. I. 437 The apse, 
properly speaking, is a solid semi-cylinder, surmounted by 
a semi-dome, but always solid below, though generally 
broken by windows above. 

2 . Math. Of a body or figure : Having three 
dimensions. 

C1430 Art Nombryng 14 It is clepede a solide body 
that nathe Jier-in . .lengthe, brede, and thiknesse. 1704 J. 
Harris Lex. Teclm. I, Solid Angle, is an Angle made by 
the meeting of three or more Planes, and those joining in a 
Point. *706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v. Curve, The Con- 
choid and the Solid Parabola. 18313 H. J. Brooke Introd. 
Crystallogr. m Alternate solid angles replaced by tangent 
planes. *841 Brewster Martyrs Science m. i. (1856) 172 
What have plane figures to do with solid orbits? 1842 
Penny Cycl. XXII. 206/1 The rules . , for measuring different 
superficial or solid figures will be found under the several 
heads. 

fig; *830 Carlyle Misc. (1857) II. 172 Narrative is linear, 
Action is solid. 


+ b. Of number or measure: = Cobio a, Obs. 

(a) c 1430 Art Nombryng 14 The solide nombre or cubike 
is bat bat comythe of double ledyngeof nombie in nombie. 
1570 Billingsley Euclid vii. del.. 18. 187 When thiee 
numbers multipiyed together y c one into the othei , pioduce 
any number, the number produced, is called a solide 
number. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Tec/tn. I, Solid Numbers, 
are those which arise from the Multiplication of a Plain 
Number, by any other whatsoever. 

(b) 1665 Boyle Occas. Refl. iv. i. (1848) 50 Ten thousand 
millious of Cubick German Leagues, (and consequently 
above three-scoie times as many English miles of solid 
measure). 1667 Primatt City 4 C. Builder 165 A Foot 
solid measure hath seventeen hundred twenty eight square 
Inches. 1705 Arbuthnot Coins, etc. ix. (1727) 91 There 
are 111 a solid Foot 1728 solid Inches. 

c. Of, lelaling, or pertaining to a geometrical 
solid or solids (f or to cubic numbers). 

1570 Billingsley Euclid 1. prop. 12. 22 A solide perpendi- 
ctiler line is, when the point, from whence the perpendicular 
isdiavvne,isonhigh,andwithout the plaine superficies. 1571 
Digges Pantom. 11. xiv. O j, The thirde kynde of Geometric, 
where you shall haue rules to measure, not onely the solide, 
but also the superficiall contents of all maner bodies. 1684 
E. Halley {title), Discourse concerning the number of roots 
of solid and biquadratic^ equations. 1704 J[, Harris Lex. 
Tcchn. I, Solid Place . . is when the Point is in one of the 
Conick Sections. Ibid., Solid Problem . . is one which can’t 
be Geometrically solved, but by the Intersection of a Circle, 
and a Conick Section. 1733 H. Gore (.title), Elements of 
Solid Geometry. 1842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 206/1 Solid, 
superficial, and linear dimensions. 1885 Watson & Bur- 
bur y Electr. 4 Magtt. I. 59, U, instead of being a single 
spherical solid haimonic, may be an infinite series of such 
harmonic^. 

3 . Of material substances : Of a dense or mass- 
ive consistency ; composed of particles which are 
firmly and continuously coherent; hard and 
compact. 

c 1532 Du Wes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 917 Solude, massif. 
1567 Maplet Cr. Forest 33 It is nothing solide or massie, 
but much poiouse. 1602 Siiaks. Ham. 1. ii. X29 Oh that 
this too too solid Flesh would melt, Thaw, and resolue it 
selfe into a Dew. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1638) 179 
In place of solyd walls, it is ingirt with liquid moats or 
tienebes. 17x5 ti. Gregoiy's As/rott. (1726)1.170 We shall 
demonstrate, .that each Planet, the nearer it is to the Sun, 
the solider or more dense it is. 1742 Gray Propertius ii, 30 
What wondrous foice the solid earth can move. >8x5 J. 
Smith Panorama Sci. Art II. 299 The separation of a 
fluid from the solid or undissolved particles which it con- 
tains. 1841 Penny Cycl. XXI. 177/2 These secretions are 
exceedingly numerous, and constitute the great bulk of Llie 
-solid-parts of the-plant. 1895 Natvi alist 26 A solid camphor. 
tf ansf. 1746 Francis tr. Horace, Epist. 11. i. 272 To Lliink 
that Asses should in Judgement sit, In solid Deafness, on 
the Works of Wit. 1847 Tennyson Princ. HI. x 10 , 1 forced 
a way Thro’ solid opposition crabb’d and marl'd. 1887 
Lecky Eng. in iSth C. V. 338 There will no longer be any 
obstacle to a solid despotism, 
b. Solidified; frozen. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, m. 561 With Axes first they 
cleave the Wine, and thence By Weight, the solid Poitions 
they dispence. 1786 S. Rogers Ode Superstit. r iti, O'er 
solid seas, where Winter reigns. 1879 Daily Telcgr. 28 
June, Having the bowi of solid soup caiefully cnwiapped 
in a copy of the Sunday Times. 

o. In the phr. solid rock , with reference to the 
cutting of steps or passages in it. 

1779 J. Moore View Soc. Fr. (1793) I. 231 We entered 
the largest saline by a passage cut out of the solid rock. 
1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho lii, We went through 
a long passage, and down other steps cut in the solid rock. 
1838 Penny Cycl, XI. 215/1 Two excavations, wrought 
with extreme labour, in the solid rock, called galleries. 

d. Of clouds, the atmosphere, etc. : Having the 
appearance of a solid or unbroken mass ; dense, 
thick, compact. Chiefly poet. 

1807 Wordsw. Poems Indep. <5- Liberty 11, v, Clouds, linger- 
ing yet, extend in solid bars Through the grey west. 1819 
Shelley Ode to West Wind 27 Thy congregated might Of 
vapours, from whose solid atmosphere Black rain, and fire, 
and hail will burst. 1841 Browning Pippa Passes 1. 7 Of' 
yonder gap in the solid gray Of the eastern cloud, 

4 . Of states, conditions, etc. : Characterized by 
solidity or compactness. 

1S97 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 111. i. 48 That one might, .see. .the 
Continent (Weaiieof solide firmenesse) melt it selfe Into the 
Sea, 1665. Boyle Occas. Refl. (1848) 64 The Leaves, .aie of 
a more solid Texture . than the Blossoms. 1824 Scot r Red- 
gauntlet ch. xix, A little surprised at the solid weight of 
the distressed fair one. x868Lockyer Elem. Astron. §66 
Taking water and iron as instances: when both are in a 
solid state we get ice and haid iron. 

5 . Of rain, etc. : Steady, dienching ; continuous. 
Also, of a day : Characterized by rain of this kind. 

1621 in Foster Eng. Factories Ind. (1906) 354 There fell 
(in a sad and sollid shewer without intei mission) soc much 
unexpected rayne. 1847 Helps Friends in C. 1. vi. I. 86 
To be looking out on a good solid English wet day. 1868 
in Huntley Glouc. Gloss. 63 A solid lain. 

b. Of water : Coming in a compact mass. 

. *893 Outing XXII, 146/2 Her principal fault is that she 
is wet m a sea-way, though she rarely ships solid watei. 

6. Having the property of occupying a certain 
amount of space (cf. Solidity 4). 

1690 Locke Hum. Und. il v. (1695) 53 Nor is an Adamant 
one jot more solid than Water. Ibid,, Yet it is not that the 
parts 01 the Diamond are more solid than those of Watei; 
or resist more. 1794 Sulivan View Nature 1 . 125 Even a 
particle of water is solid. .1829. Nat. Philos . , Pneumatics ii. 
(L.U.KO 3 The quality in air which we have called im- 
penetrability, is sometimes called solidity, and air is said 
to be solid. 
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H. 7. Of a strong, firm, or substantial nature 
or quality; not slight or flimsy : a. Of things (or 
persons), in figurative applications. 

1586 Reg. Privy Council Scot. IV. 61 Upon a gude and 
solide ordour for convocating of the ministene to General 
Assembleis thaireftir. 1606 G. Woodcock Hist. Ivstine 
xv. 64 This temper had made them sollude, and fitte for 
anie foundation. 1665 Boyle Occas. Rejl. tv. xiii. (1848} 250 
The Decrees of Providence are too solid and fixt to have 
Violence offered them. 1703 Evelyn Diary n July, All 
the points of good and solid architecture. 1746 Chesterf. 
Lett. cv. (1792) I. 288 As he took so much pains for the 
graces of oratory only, I conclude he took still more for the 
more solid parts of it. a. 1770 Jortin Serm. (1771) I. 30 
Faith is gone, having no solid support. 1813 Examiner 11 
May 302/2 The colouring, .is solid without heaviness, i860 
Motley Nctherl. iv. (1868) 1 . 101 There was another way 
of earning something solid. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. III. 
vi. 370 His desire was for solid and sure places, 

b. Of structures, buildings, furniture, etc. 

1644. Milton Areop. (Arb.) 64 How goodly. .were such an 
obedient unanimity as this...Doubtles a stanch and solid 
peece of framework, as any January could freeze together, 
1687 A. Lovell tr. l'hevenot's Treat, it. 47 We saw on our 
right hand two very solid well built houses, a 1700 Evelyn 
Diary 2 June 1676, The furniture is very particular for. . 
porcelain, and other solid and noble moveables. 1870 
Howson Metaph. St. Paul ii. 72 The solid cities of the 
Greeks and Romans. 

0. Of food or liquor. 

a 1700 Evelyn Diary 27 Oct. 1685, There were all the 
dainties, .of the season,, .venison, plaine solid meate, fowle 
[etc.]. 1700 Dryden Pref Fables Ess. (Ker) II. 258 Whole 
pyramids of sweetmeats for boys and women, but little of 
solid meat for men. 1711 Steele Spectator No. 43 r 4 A 
Bottle or two of good solid EdifyingPort, at honest George’s, 
made a Night chearful, and threw off Reserve. 1822-7 Good 
Study Med. (1829] I. 210 One substantial meal of solid 
animal food daily. 

d. Of cloth, garments, etc. 

1839 Halits of Gd. Society iv. 177 For the country, the 
attiie should be tasteful and solid and strong. 1903 Sat. 
Rev. s Dec. 697/2 Solid unbleached calico, .wears well. 

, 8. a. Combined ; consolidated ; united, rare. 

1396 Bacon Max. 4 - Use Com. Law xxiv. (1630) 94 So if 
tenant for life the remainder in fee bee, and they mine in 
giaunting a rent, this is one solid rent out of both their 
estates. 1818 Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) I. 204 The other 
acquired unlimited power over a solid kingdom. 

b. Unanimous, undivided ; united in approval or 
opposition. Orig. U.S. 

1884 Boston (Mass.} Jrnl. 16 Aug., The vote of the solid 
South. 1890 Henty With Lee in Virginia 84 The North 
can never hope to force the solid South back into the Union. 
1892 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. 8 Nov. 4/4 A solid New England 
vote for protection. 

c. Of persons : Regular or steady in attendance, 
politics, voting, etc. Chiefly U S. 

1883 Keighley Who are you go, I escorted her to Sunday 
School excursions, and was ‘solid’ at the picnics and 
bazaars. 1884 A mencan IX. 180 He is, therefore, presumed 
to be solid as a Southern man. 1888 Howells Annie Ktl - 
burn xviii, I’m solid for Mr. Peck every time. 

d. U.S. Intimately or closely allied, on friendly 
terms, with another. 

1888 Cent. Mag. Nov. 30 We thus succeeded in making 
ourselves * solid with the administration 1 before we had been 
in a town or village foity-eight horns. 1895 OutingXXVl. 
64 , 1 wanted to get solid with him for a time while he lived. 

9. f a. Of time : Continuous, consecutive, rare. 
x66a Stillingfl. Orig. Sacra 1. v. § 8 The uncertainty of 

heathen chronology, when..implicite years are given out 
for solid. X704 Hearne Duct. Hist. (1714) I. 284 They 
took implicit Years for solid, and placed those Kings in a 
Succession which were Contemporary with one another. 

b. Of a day, hour, etc. : Whole, entire, com- 
plete. Now colloq. 

17x8 Prior Solomon it. 729 Loose and undisciplin'd the 
Soldier lay; Or lost in Dnnk, and Game, the solid Day. 
1884 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. x6 Aug., The Queen kept her 
seven solid hours fitting on and trying the current fashions. 
1890 ‘R. Boldrewood ’ Col. Reformer (1891) 420 , 1 walked 
him up and down, with the rug on, for a solid hour. 

10. Entirely of the same substance or mateiial 
(as that specified); of (gold, etc.) and nothing else. 

1710 Steele Tailtr No. 179 P 6 The Wall towaid the 
Noith is of solid Stone. 1722-7 Boyer Diet. Royal it. 
Solid Gold, de I'or massif. 1844 Thirlwall Greece VIII. 63 
The asset tion that the gilded statues., were of solid gold. 
1847 Yeowell Anc. Brit. Church x. tot [Severns] deter- 
mined to build a wall of solid stone. 1874 Stubbs Const. 
Hist. I. xi. 424 They were purchased with solid gold. 

ellipt. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 308/1 What is 
termed ‘solid or gold jewellery of the better qualities. 

b. Of colour : Of the same tone or shade through- 
out; uniform, self. 

1883 Evening Star (Washington) 31 Oct. 3/6 These solid 
browns, blacks, gieens, reds, and, in fact, all these solid 
colors, are popular. 1883 Goodale Physiol. Dot. 19 Yellow 
and Orange dyes. Solid yellow. 1894 Outing XXIV. 181/1 
The outside of the thighs down to the knees aie in solid 
color. 

c. U.S. Of liquor : Neat, undiluted, 

1894 Outing XXIV. 49/1 He always took his liquor solid 
..; he swallowed down two-thuds of a tumbler of raw 
Appleton rum. . . 

11. Of persons, their constitution, etc.: Strong, 
healthy, sturdy. 

1741 Watts Improv. Mind 1. xvi. (1801) 126 If persons of 
this make ever devote themselves to science, they should 
be well assured of a solid and strong constitution of body. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. iv. iv, He walks there, with solid 
step. 1893 Cozens-Hardy Broad Norf. 68 ‘Solid, bor, 
spud ! ' meaning in one’s usual health. 


IH. 12. Of persons : a. Of sound scholarship 
or sober judgement in matters of learning or 
speculation. 

1600 B. Jon son Ev. Man out of Hum. Q iij b, A right- 
eyd and solide Reader may perceiue it was not so gieat a 
part of the Heauen awry, as they would make it. 1624 
Gataker Transubst. 48 Like an ingenuous solide author. 
1663 Bunyan Holy Citie 11669) 259 It makes them grave, 
knowing, solid Guides, and Unfolders of the Mysteries of 
the Kingdom. 1709 Strypg Ann. Ref. I. 84 This discourse 
of Guest shewing him to have been a solid and well-read 
man, I have transcribed from the original. 1847 L. Hunt 
Men , Women, B. II. xi. 282 He has by this time become 
a solid student in Butler. 1873 T. Hill True O) der Stud. 
127 The two most solid thinkers upon these subjects, 

b. Sober-minded, of reliable judgement, in prac- 
tical matters ; steady, sedate, staid. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. 11. 71 The solid, and sad man, is not 
troubled with the floods and ebhes of Fortune. 1670 G. H. 
Hist. Cardinals 111, lit. 302 He is ail excellent person, . . of a 
good judgement, and solid, but something too resolute. 
a 1691 Fox Antobiogr. in Jrnl. (ed. Newman) 280, I.. 
therefore desired, none but solid, weighty Friends might be 
about me. 1724 in Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) I. 36 O 1 as 
thou art bony, be solid and cany, And tent a ti ue lover, 1760 
J. Woolman Jrnl. vii. (1898) 182 The hearts of some Solid 
Friends appeared to be united to discourage the practice 
amongst their membeis. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. in. i, 
Now nothing but a solid phlegmatic M. de Vergennes sits 
there. x888 Bryce Amer. Commit >. III. xc. 247 Kearney 
throve because the solid classes despised him. 

c. Sc. Fully possessed of the mental faculties ; 
of sound mind, sane. 

1606 Sc. Acts, Jos. VI (1816) IV. 317/1 Scho tuk occa- 
sioun be his infiimitie and wailc Judgement, he being than 
nocht so solide as wes necessar for the weill of his estait, 

1822 Galt Provost xxii, The heads of the town, .no, may 
he, just so solid at the time as could have been wished. 

1823 Jamieson Suppl., Solid, sane..; used in a negative 
form, as, * He’s no very solid ’. 

d. U.S. and dial. Financially sound orreliable; 
possessing capital, property, or means; well-to-do. 

1788 Jefferson Writ (1859) II. 443, I wish to see the 
beef-trade with America taken up by solid hands. xygg, 
1863 in Thornton Amer. Gloss, a 1904 in Eng. Dial, Diet. 
s.Vy She’s not poor, she’s a solid woman. 

13. Of qualities: Well founded or established; 
of real value or importance; substantial. 

Freq. in the 17th and 18th centuries. 

ai6ox Pasquil Kath. (1878) iil 99 Thepiessure of my 
haires.. stands at the seruice of your sollide perfections. 
1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 12a The. .solid joy conceived 
out of the absolutenesse of the woike. 1634 Whitlock 
Zootomia 234 We shall see it a Mint of Solid worth, the 

f ood it hath.. being inestimable. 1709 Steele Tatlcr 
To. 29 1 1 Having a very solid Respect for humane Natuie. 
1 7S3 Fielding Amelia in. xii. The cheeiful, solid comfort 
which a fond couple enjoy in each other's conversation. 
1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xxii. 263 Many such 
portions may exist in the lungs together, without the least 
solid appearance of inflammation in the pulmonary sub- 
stance. 1869 Freeman Norm, Conq. (1875) III. 229 He 
undoubtedly owed William a debt of solid gratitude, 
b. Of learning or knowledge. 

1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anal. 372 Those persons 
of solid Learning, a 1700 Evelyn Diary 6 Jan. 1692, He 
dilated on his. .solid knowledge in theology. 1711 Hearne 
Collect. (O-H.S.) III. 145 These two.. are really Books of 
solid Learning. 1781 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry III. 
xxx. 211 She was entertained., with splendid banquets and 
much solid erudition. 1837 Miller Elem. Client., Org. 
i. § x. 6 So essential to the reception and advancement of 
solid philosophical knowledge. 1882 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. 
Eng. II. 125 He was a man of solid learning. 

14. Of arguments, reasons, etc. : Having a sound 
or substantial foundation ; based upon sound 
principles or indisputable facts. 

x6xS W. Bedwell tr. Moham. Impost, ri. § 87 He.. will 
thus go on by way of solid demonstration, a x66x Fuller 
Worthies (1840) III. 23 Having an excellent faculty in the 
clear and solid interpreting thereof. 1664 J. Webb Stone- 
Heng (1725) 101 He can raise no solider an Argument 
against.it. 1740 Cheyne Regimen 303 There seems to be 
something solid, in one Observation Leibnitz makes. x866 
Rogers Agnc. <$■ Prices I. xxiii. 603 Too little information 
..is given of the price of copper .. for the. purpose of 
attempting any solid inference as to the lise. in its value. 
1894 Solicitors' Jrnl. XXXIX. 3/1 If there were no solid 
defence to the claim, the plaintiff would dcitainly obtain 
his order. 

b. Similarly of writings, discourse, etc. 

1676 Glanvill Ess. Philos, v. 27 The Book and Method 
of Veronius was kindly . . approved by . . all the Gallick 
Clergy, as solid, a 1700 Evf.lyn Diary (Chandos) 17 Of 
solid discourse, affable, humble, and in nothing affected. 

E 09 Strype Ann. Ref. I. Pref. p. i, For the Chuich of 
igland ..have been written solid Apologies and Vindica- 
tions 1734 Rollins Anc. Hist. (1827) I. 60 A very solid 
treatise. x88x Nation (N. Y.) XXXII. 459 Of the other 
papers in the number, which is a ‘ solid ’ one. 

15. Marked by, or involving, serious study or in- 
tention ; not light, frivolous, or merely amusing. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. . 1. § x86 Dr. Bancroft .. dis- 
posed the clergy to a more solid course of study. 1648 J. 
Beaumont Psyche xx. cxl, Scorn light fond Accents, and 
reserve thine Ear For those which solid Mustek’s sweets 
distil. X700 T. Brown tr. Fresny's Amusem. v. Wks. 1709 
III. 1. 46 There's as much difference between their Rhimes 
and solid Verse, as [etc.]. 1736 Genii. Mag. VI. 315/1 The 
most amiable Genius is That, which, embracing the most 
solid Arts, excludes not the Polite ones. 1827 Scott Surg. 
Dau. Pref., I doubt there is little solid in his studies— 
poetry and plays,.. all nonsense. 1843 W. A. Butler in 
Serm. (1849) Mem. p. xxxvii, Romances debauch the taste 
for solid reading. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commit). III. lxxx. 39 


In other countries statesmen or philosophers do.. the solid 
thinking for the bulk of the people. 

16. Of judgement, etc. : Of a sober, sound, or 
practical character. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Mandelslo's Trav. 93 The Queen, who" 
was a woman of a solid judgement. 1683 D. A. Art of 
Convei se 12 They shall never pjease solid judgments. 17x8 
Pope Iliad xv. 322 Not more in councils famed for solid 
sense, Than winning words and heavenly eloquence. 1803 
A. Knox Rem, (1834) I. 31. He who is apparently cold in 
affection may have solider judgment, and steadier resolu- 
tion. 1823 Scott Betrothed i ntrod., The assistance of men 
of reading and of solid parts. 1868 Milman St. Paul's iv. 
g2 Hallam has said, with his usual solid wisdom [etc.]. 

17. Marked or characterized by a high degree of 
religious fervour or seriousness. 

Used esp, by the Society of Friends. 

1740 Whitcfield in Life $ Jmls. (1756) 436 Preached In 
the Afternoon to about two Thousand, and have not seen 
a more solid melting.. since my Arrival. 1757 Woolman 
Jrnl. iv, (1898) 123 At the twelfth hour the meeting for 
worship began, which was a solid meeting. 1769 Ibid. x. 
259 We had some solid Conversation, under which I felt 
myself bowed in reverence before the Most High. 

18. Thorough, downright, vigorous, etc. Used 
with intensive force and freq. strengthened by good, 
right, etc. 

1830 Galt Lawrie T. nx. ii. (1849) 87 , 1 never, .had a right 
solid sound sleep in one. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot, V. lvi. 
xig England was to strike the one solid blow that was 
necessary. x888 Stevenson Black Arrow 112 Swear your 
innocency with a good solid oath. 1897 Mary Kingsley 
W. Africa 294 Feeling sure that for good solid murderous 
rascality seveial of my old Fan acquaintances., would take 
a lot of beating. 

IV. 18. Quasi-m/w. a. Solidly, firmly, com- 
pletely, etc. 

A number of dial, uses are given in the Eng. Dial. Did. 
1631 Davenant Goudibertr 11. vi, Glory, too solid gieat 
to taste of pride. 1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc Printing 
xxiv. r 19 White Pages . . make the Heap lower in that place, 
because they clap solider together. 

b. In a body or as a whole ; unanimously. In 
phrases with reference to voting, esp. to go solid 
( for or against some thing or person). 

Freq. in lecent journalistic use. 

la) 1884 Pall Mall G. 9 July 3/r The episcopal vote . . was 
cast solid for the Government. 1884 Sat. Rev. 5 July 1/1 
'I he Government majority has not been in the habit of 
voting solid with Mr. Goschen lately. 1893 Times 22 Apr., 
For a party to vote solid for a measure in which not 10 per 
cent, of its membeis believe. 

(6) x888 Bryce Amer. Commie. I. x. 131 The party going 
solid for whomsoever the majority has apptoved. 1891 Sat. 
Rev. 24 Jan. 91/2 The fleet seems to have gone almost solid 
against him. 

20. In special collocations : 

Solid balsam, Balsam of Tolu. Solid dig, key , rib, shoot, 
shot (see quots). See also Bastion 1, Newel 1 1, Square sb. 

1836 Pharm. R. Coll. Physicians 5 Tolu Balsam, the 
‘'solid Balsam. 1888 Jacobi Printers' Vocab. 128 * Solid 
dig, a lean or had * take ' of copy. 1862 Caial, Internat. 
Exhib.. Brit. II. No. 6103, The key is what is called 
1 *solid l , that is, that the ‘ bits ’ or ‘ steps ’ are cut on the soli d 
metal of the ‘ web ’. 178a Monro Compar. Anat. (ed. 3} 
167 The eight upper ribs were formerly classed into pairs, 
with particulai names to each two, to wit, the crooked, the 
■’’solid [etc.]. 184a Gwilt At chit. Gloss. 1033 *Sohd Shoot 

£= Square Shoot, a wooden trough for discharging water 
ftom a building]. 1876 Voyle & Stevenson Mitii. Did, 
393/2 *Solid Shot, projectiles made of solid iron or steel. 

21. Comb. a. Forming parasynthetic adjs., as 
solid-billed, - browed , - coloured , - headed , etc. 

ci6xx Chapman Iliad vm. 323 When to the solid-ported 
depths of hell his sonne was sent. 1834 Orr's Circle Sci., 
Org, Nat, I. 239 The ruminants of the deer and elk tribes 
are those which have antlers, or are 1 solid-horned ’. x86a 
Catal. Internat. Exhib., Brit. II. No. 6112, Solid-headed 
pins. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. I. i. 13 A gentleman — 
solid-browed, stiff and German. 1890 Cent. Mag. May 
50/1 The White and Black Leghorns are solid-colored 
birds. 1895 Lvdekker Roy. Nat. Hist. IV. 68 The beak of 
the solid-billed hornbill [Rhinoplax vigil) has.. a perfectly 
solid casque. 

b. With pples., as solid-looking, - seeming , -set. 
Also solid-full adj. 

1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 1 viii, This so solid-seeming 
World. 1830 Tennyson In Mem. Concl. iv, Like a statue 
solid-set, And moulded in colossal calm. 1877 E. R. Condeb 
Basis of Faith ii. 81 The solid-seeming rode is beheld®! a 
flexible. . collection of molecules. 1883 Huxley Pract, Biol. 
23 A roundish more solid-looking particle. 1887 Goode, etc. 
Fisheries U.S.v. II. 579 They hove their dredges, , .and when 
they hauled them in, found them solid-full of scallops. 

0 . With sbs., forming attributive compounds, as 
solid-colour, -ink, - silver , etc. 

1883 Stationer $ Bookseller 8 May 35 Solid-ink Fountain 
Pens. 1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl., Solid Plate Saw , 
a ciicular saw made of a single plate, as distinguished from 
a segment saw. 1891 Cent. Diet., Solid-color porcelains. 
1897 Outing XXX. 350/1 The club won a handsome solid- 
silver cup at Long Branch. 

Solidago (splid^’gt?). [med.L. (but with dif- 
ferent application: see the note to Coksoudb).J 
a. A large genus of perennial plants of the N. O. 
ComfosittB , 3ie N. American species of which are 
especially numerous; golden-rod. b. A plant of 
this genus, esp. S. virgaurea , a European and 
British species, formerly in repute for its medicinal 
properties, now largely cultivated as a garden 
flower. 

1771 Encycl. Brit, III. 617/1. 1838 A. Irvine Handbk, 
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Brit. Plants 554 Solidago , . . Golden-Rod. A numerous 
genus, chiefly American, agreeing in habit, foliage, and. 
flowers with Aster, only the flowers of the ray ate not blue, 

. .but yellow, and sometimes white. 1883 Cent, Mag. Sept, 
723/a No one would have thought of painting pictures of 
soltdagos on plush for a portiere. 

f Solidare, Obs .- 1 (An irreg. formation on L. 
solid-us Solidus 1 ; perh. an enor.) 

1607 Shaks. Timm m. i. 46 Thou know'st well enough., 
that this is no time to lend money.. .Here's three Solidares 
for thee. 

Soli da Tic, a. [f. Solidarity + - 10 . Cf. F. 
solidaire/) Characterized by solidarity or com- 
munity of interests. So SoTidaxism, a theory of 
social organization based on solidarity of interests; 
SoTidarist, a believer in, or advocate of, this. 

1874 Lange Comm. Zephaniah 28 The *solidaric connec« 
tion of the false Gods with the kingdom of Satan. x8g4 
Thinker VI. 72 The ceatial position of Christ in regard 
to humanity, and His solidaric fellowship with it as its 
head. 1906 E. Kelly Progr. Working Men ju ii. 113 The 
main object to be secured will he described as Solidarity ; 
those who want to secure it as Solidarists, and the doctrine 
itself as *Solidarism. 1884 C. Power Philhtia I. i. 4 The 
polyglot crowd of democratic *solidarists. 

So lida-rily, adv. [f. Solidary a. + -ly 2 .] In 
a solidary manner; with solidarity. 

1870 Pall MallG. 25 Aug. 4 It would not he well to make 
the French living in Germany responsible for the misdeed, 
but France herself ought to be made to answer solidarity 
for it. x8ga Temple Bar June 156 It belongs to us. .as a 
community, and we are collectively and— what is the word? 
— solidarily responsible for its use. 

Solidarity (splidae-riti). [ad. F. solidarity f. 
solidaire solid : see Solidary a.] 

1. The fact or quality, on the part of commun- 
ities, etc. , of being perfectly united or at one in some 
respect, esp. in interests, sympathies, or aspirations. 

The French origin of the woid is fieq. referred to during 
the period of its introduction into English use. 

*848 People's Press II. 161/2 Solidanty is a word of French 
origin, the natuialisationofwhicli, in tlriscountry,i$desirable. 
1848 Gallenga Italy 429 Actuated . . by a feeling of national 
solidarity — to borrow a French word — which induced all of 
them to run the same. risk. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits v. 
103 One secret of their power is their mutual good under- 
standing.. .They have solidarity, or lesponsibleness, and 
tiust in each other. 1877 Brockett Cross $ Crescent 157 
Each is responsible to the Czar, but they have no soit of 
solidarity. 

transf. 1876 Farrar Marik. Seim. xxxii.(i877) 321 Know- 
ing. . that there is a solidarity in the viitues as in the vices. 
1881 Nature No. 617. 397 When we thus effect a re-classifica- 
tion of elementary bodies, the solidarity at once breaks down, 
to. Const. 4/ (mankind, a lace, etc.). 

1832 Fraser's Mag. Jan. 28 We have hived up one of his 
phrases, .—the ‘ solidarity of the peoples 1 ’ 1833 Trench 
Less. Piov. 29 The ‘solidarity 1 (to use a word which it is 
in \ain to strive against) of all the nations of Christendom. 
1884 S. E. Dawson Handbk. Canada 107 The grand idea 
of the solidai ity of England and the English lace through, 
out the world. 

transf. 1867 M. Arnold Celtic Lit. 68 The solidarity, 
to use that convenient French word, of Breton and Welsh 
poetiy. 1876 L. Stephen Hist. Eng. Th. iSth C. I. 220 
Disputing the solidarity of all the writers of Targums. 
e. Const, between or with (others). Also transf. 
(<0 i860 Marsh Led. Eng. Lang. 284 The organs of speech 
act and react upon each other;. .there is, to use a word, 
which if not now English soon will be, a ceitain solidanty 
between them all. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. xvi. II. 310 
Theie was what is called, in modem phrase, solidarity be- 
tween him and his people. 1898 Alllmit’s Syst. Med. V. 67 
The solidarity existing between all paris of the lung. 

(i) 1862 Grattan Beaten. Paths II, 378 Would he not have 
found his best policy . .[in] an alliance, if not quite a solid- 
arity, with England? 1863 E. Lucas in Manning Ess. 
Retig. <5 Lit. 374 To lefuse any solidarity whatever with it. 
1884 L’pool Mercury 18 Feb.. 5/2 The member for Wood- 
stock. .here repudiates all solidarity with his leaders. 

2. Community or perfect coincidence of (or 
between") interests. 

1874 Lady Herbert tr. Iliibner's Ramble 11. ii. (1878) 518 
To establish a solidai ity between their commercial interests. 
1876 Contemp. Rev. June 138 The cry was raised as to the 
solidarity of the Conservative interests. i8go Gross Gild 
Meich. I. 97 A compact body emphatically characterized by 
fiaternal solidarity of interests. 

3- Civil Law. A form of obligation involving 
jornt and several responsibilities or rights. 

1875 Poste Gains in. 396 Correality and Solidarity agree 
in tins, that in both of them, every creditor is sevei ally en- 
titled to receive the whole object of the active obligation, 
and every debtoi is bound to discharge the whole object of 
the passive obligation. 

SoTidarize, v. rare. [ad. F. solidariser : see 
prec. and -ize.] trans. or ref. To bring to solid- 
arity. Hence Soiidarizing ppl. a. 

1886 Piitorial World 8 Apr. 32B An ariangement of solid 
facts and figures to prove the., solidarising effects of Amen- 
can lepublican institutions over those of the Britisher. 1888 
Standard 4 Feb. 5/6 Getmany has, in a measure, solidarized 
heis.elf.with Austria,. and that solidarity has its charges. 

Solidary (s/ lidaii), a. [ad. F. solidaire ; see 
Solid a. and -ary.] 

1. Civil Law. Joint and several. 

1818 Colebrooke Obligations xiv. 149 The solidary obli- 
gation can hardly arise, without such, an express provision. 
187s Poste Gains in. 398 Election to sue the principal 
debtor discharges a Correal surety.., but not a Solidai y 
surety. 1895 Law Times XCIX. 465/1 Anyone who has 
grasped the difference between a correal and a solidary 
obligation. 


2. Characterized by 01 having solidarity or com- 
munity of interests. 

1848 Tail's Mag. XV. 251 Reeaiding as solidary, or in- 
dissolubly connected together, aft the members of the great 
human family. 1867 Visct. Strangford Selection (1869) II- 
64 A struggling Christian population, solidary in.sentiment 
and interest with all other Christian populations in Turkey. 

Soli date (sp'lide't), sb. Now Hist. [ad. med. 
L. solidai a {terras), f. solid-us Solidus h] A piece 
of land of the annual value of a solidus or shilling. 

1610 Folkingham Ait Sure. 11. vii. 38 There be also other 
quantities of Land taking their denominations from our 
vsual Coine; as. .Obolates, Denaiiates, Solidates. Ibid. 59 
Then must the Obolat be \ Acre, the Denaiiat an Acre, the 
Solidat 12. acres, 1843 Nicolas Mem. Chaucer in C.'s 
Whs. I. 31 On the 28th of December 1375 the King gianted 
Chaucer the custody of five ‘solidates ‘of rent in Solys in 
Kent, 1882 Proc, Berwick. Nat. Club IX. 469 Its master 
held a hundred solidates of land in pure alms. 

t Solidate, p&- i>plt. Obs. [ad. L. solidat-us, 
pa. pple. of solidare : see next.] Solid, hard. 

1542 Boorde Dyetary xiii. (1870) 268 So be it that the 
fysshe be softe and not solydat. Ibid. 

So lidate, v. Now rare. [f. L. solidat -, ppl. 
stem of solidare to make solid.] 

1. trans. To make solid or firm ; to consolidate. 
Also fig. 

1640 C. Harvey Synagogue, Church-Porch viii, Remember 
that humility Must solidate and keep all close together. 
1630 Fuller Pisgah iv. iv. 69 Many being much troubled .. 
how so biickle matter [looking-glasses] when bioken could 
be made usefull,and solidated for this service. 1636 Cowley 
Pindar. Odes, Muse 67 Wks. (Grosait) II. 18 This shining 
Piece of Ice Which melts so soon away With the Sun’s Ray, 
Thy Verse does solidate and crystallize, 1894 G. M. Flnn 
In Alpine Valley i. 65 On either hand it [1. e, snow] had 
been solidated by ptessure. 

+ 2. = Consolidate v. 4 . Obs. 

1637 Tomlinson Rcnou's Disp. 31 That . . which is effectuall 
in solidating broken bones. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. 
111. 77 It can .. solidate the Bones, which we daily see in 
other fractures. 

t Solidation. Obs. rare. [ad. L. soliddtidn- 
em, f. solidare : see prec. Cf. OF. solidation .] 
Consolidation, strengthening, etc. 

1347 Boorde Introd. Knowl. i. (1870) 121 They stande 
many a hondred yeares, hauyng no reparacion nor no soli- 
dacion of morter. 1636 Blount Glossogr., Solidation, a 
making whole or firm, a soldering. 

+ Solidatively, adv. Obs .— 1 [f. OF. solidalif, 
-ive + -ly a .] Solidly. 

1341 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. D ij b, They [Le. bones] 
that haue neyther one nor other ben ioyned solidatiuely. 

Solid-hoofed, a. [f. Solid a. 21 a.] Having 
the hoof whole or undivided; solidungulate, 
soliped ; spec, as the designation of certain swine. 

1842 Prichard Nat. lint. Man pi There are breeds of 
solid-hoofed swine in some parts of England. 1848 Buck- 
ley Iliad 87 Lest the son of Tydeus should drive away 
thy solid-hoofed steeds. 1864 Bowen Logic vii. 203 Some 
herbivora aie solid-hoofed, c 1880 Cassell's Nat. Hist. II. 
343 The Solid-hoofed Pigs . .show a persistent variation from 
the even-toed type. 

So Solid-ltooved a. 

sox o Thompson Aristotle's Hist. Anim. II. 1 There aie 
in Illyria and in Taeon ia and elsewhere solid-hooved swine. 

Solidifiable (sdlrdifoi ab’l), a. [f. Solidify 
v. + -able,] That may be solidified ; capable of 
solidification. 

1858 H. Spencer Ess. 1 . 5 A. .deposition of all solidifiable 
elements contained in the atmosphere. 1876 Gross Dis. 
Urinary Organs. 186 The manner in which a clot of blood 
..detains the solidifiable ingiedients. 

Solidification (sf/ludifik^Jan). [f. Solidify 
v. (see -ation), ora. F. solidification.'] 

1. The action or process of solidifying or be- 
coming solid. 

1811 A. T. Thomson Lond. Disp, (1818) p, xxvii, The 
solidification of the water when it unites with the lime. 
1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xx. 242 The diseased 
lung, whose specific gravity has been much increased by 
solidification. 1880 C. R. Markham Peruv. Bark 188 In 
the cooling and solidification of granite the quartz is the 
last mineral element to crystallise and become solid. 

trans/. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 273 Foice [may be 
conceived] as the materializing or solidification of motion. 

2. Consolidation, concentration. 

1891 Cycl. Temp, ij- Prohib. 574/2 There was an increasing 
realization of the value of solidification and discipline, 

Soli'dified, ppl. a. [f. Solidify p.] Ren- 
dered solid or compact; changed from a liquid 
to a solid state. 


183* R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 96 A very thick and solid- 
ified cianium, in which all the holes which commonly give 
passage to nerves were obliterated. 1848 Carpenter Anim. 
Phys. 28 The greater part of the animal tissues seems com- 
posed of solidified fibrin. *858 Simmonds Diet, Trade 
Solidified milk , concentiated or preserved milk for use at 
sea. 1889 Welch Text Bk. Naval Archit. i. 7 The solid, 
ined water again becomes liquid. 

Solrdifier. [f. as prec.] That which solid- 
ifies; a consolidator. 

*,?^ 3 ^ ANA Man - Geol, 52 Acting as a general cement and 
solidifier. 1894 Drummond Ascent o/Man 269 [War] the 
purifier of societies, the solidifier of states. 

Soli*diform. nonce-word. [f. Solid a.] A 
solid body. 

*849 Toe Whs. (1863) II. 306 He informed us all.. about 
heriforms, fluidiforms, and sohdiforms, 


Solidify (soli'difai), v. [ad. F. solidifier : see 
Solid a. and -(i)fy.] 

1. trans. To render solid ; to conveit into a 
solid body; to make firm, hard, or compact. 

1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 123 In these cases the water seems 
to be solidified by a loss of great part of its specific heat. 
1807 T. Thomson Chem, (ed. 3) II. 625 This powder.. ab- 
sorbs water very rapidly, and solidifies it. 1854 Ronalds & 
Richardson Chem. Technol. (ed. 2) I. 148 The pressing 
machine for solidifying the fuel. 1871 B. Stewart Heat 
§ 84 Although we cannot as yet solidify alcohol. 
fig. 1838 Hawthorne Fr. $• It. Note-bks. (1872) II. 223 
The difficulty of retaining it ir the mind and solidifying 
it into a description. x866 Cornh. Mag. Oct. 413 lie could 
not solidify the prejudices of the mass. 1889 1 Mark Twain 1 
Yankee at Crt.K. Aith. viii, The tower episode solidified 
my power. 

b. transf. To concentrate or consolidate. 

1883 Manch. IVkly. Times 10 June 5/5 Disraeli.. sought 
to solidify them into a paity_. 1883 Pall Mall G. 25 Feb. 
10/2 Organizing and solidifying the Libeial vote in the new 
constituency. 

2. intr. To become solid; to change or pass 
fiom a liquid or gaseous to a solid state. 

1837 J. T. Smith tr. Vicat’s Mortars 40 In the condition 
of very stiff paste. .they, .solidify more quickly. x86o Tyn- 
dall Glac. 11. xxxi. 409 If.. molten [bismuth].. he poured 
into a bullet-mould it will expand on solidifying. 1878 
Huxley Physiogr. 60 Water solidifies by reduction of tem- 
perature. t» 

Hence Soli’difying vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1830 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (ed. 2) 36 The freezing or 
solidifying point. 1836 Orr's Circ. Sci., Pract, Chem. 469 
Oil of poppies retards the solidifying effect. 

f Solrdiousness. Obs.- 1 [f. Solid «.] Solidity. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. lxviii. (1495) 575 For 
coldnesse and solidiousnesse therof [marble], 

t Soli'dipede. Obs .- 1 [ad. L. solidipes , - ped-is 
whole-hoofed.] — Soliped sb. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. <5- Mitt. Isagoge aiv, Four- 
footed beasts, .are. 1. Solidipedes, having whole hoofus. 

So tSolidi-pedoua a. Obs .— 1 = Soliffdous a. 
1712 J. Morton Nat. Hist. Northampt. 454 The Solipid- 
ous [ errata Solidipedous] or Wbole-Hoof’d Kind, 
SO’lidish, a. [f. Solid «.] Somewhat solid. 
1852 Clough Poems, etc. (1869) 1 . 178 We found our way 
to the house he used to occupy — a solidish red-brick place. 

Solidism (s^rlidiz’m). Med. [f. Solid sb. + 
-ism ; cf. F. solidisme. ] The doctiine or theory 
which refers all diseases to the slate of, or to 
morbid changes in, the soli.d parts of the body. 

183a Edin. Rev. LV. 468 Sometimes Humorism, sometimes 
Solidism seems to be favoured. <21862 Buckle Civiliz. 
(1869) III. 419 Cullen . . having built up that system of patho- 
logy which is known to medical writeis as Solidism. 
Solidist (sp-lidist). Med. [Cf. prec. and -1ST. 
So F. solidistel) One who believes in or holds 
the doctrine of solidism. 

1842 Penny Cycl. XXIII. 400/1 The doctrines of the 
fiuidists.., of the vitalists and .solidists. 1876 tr. Wagnci's 
Gen. Paihol. 3 Physicians have distinguished themselves as 
Humoralists or Solidists. 

Hence Solidi'stic a., of or pertaining to the 
solidists or their theory. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 317 We nearly always dis- 
cover that diseases of tissues and organs cause anomalies of 
the blood (solidislic pathology as opposed to humoialistic 
pathology). 1889 Lancet 30 Nov. 1123 The ‘ solidistic ' 
notion of the all-peivading influence of the neivous system. 

Solidity (sflrditi). Also 6 solidyte, 6-7 
fioliditie. [ad. F. saliditi ( = It. solidith ) or L. 
soliditat-em, f. solidus Solid : see -ity.] 

1. The quality of being solid or substantial, in 
various figurative or transfeired senses. 

XS32 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 720/2 The trouth of 
Goddes woqrde..hath his solidyte, substaunce and fastnesse 
of and in it selfe. <11610 Healey Ccbes (1636) 150 The 
genius bids them, never give ciedence unto her, never to 
imagine any solidity in her bounties. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. x. § 166 No Kingdom, .in the solidity,. of the 
Laws, .was more Secure than England. 1788 Jni person 
Writ. (1859) II. 342 Assuie me of the solidity of your 
recover y. 1804 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life & Writ. 
(1832) III, 213 Piussia has grown up so fast that there is a 
want of solidity. x866 Seeley Ecce Homo iv. (ed. 8) 36 
Human Relations gained a solidity and permanence which 
they had never before, seemed to have. 1871 Tyndall 
Fragm. Sci, .(1879) U. ii. 39 That unsubstantial pageant of 
the imagination to which the solidity of science is opposed. 

b. Of pei&ons, in respect of learning, judge- 
ment, character, etc. 

. x ®°7 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 495 Now I know such 
is the solidity of diveis Readeis and people, that [etc.], 
ax66x Fuller Worthies (1840) II. 14 Men resembled him 
to one of the ships-royal , . called the Swiftsure, such his 
celerity and solidity m all affahs. 1693 Ld. Preston 
Boethius iv. pr. i. (17x2) 176 These, .things.. may put an 
end to thy Complaints, and strengthen thee with all Fii m- 
ness and Solidity. 1723 Wodrovv Coir. (1843) III. 33 The 
King expressed at that time an uncommon esteem of Mr. 
Henderson for his learning, piety, and solidity. 1736 Mrs. 
Calderwood in Coltness Collect. (Maitl, Cl ) 148 One must 
admire them for their solidity, industry, and pains-taking 
m every thing. x8zx Rich Journ. Fersepolis 12 Sept, in 
Babylon fy P. (1839) The Persians are unthinking, per- 
petually joking,, and deficient in solidity. 1869 McLaren 
Sei m. Ser. 11. vii. 120 Without that armour, there will not 
be solidity enough in our character, 
o. Of argument, demonstration, etc. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, 1. vi. (1686) 13 Estab- 
hshmg their assertions with great solidity. 1667 Poole 
Dial, betvi. Protest. % Papist (1735) 70 Not for any Solidity 
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of Argument (that had been pedantick). 1677 Owen On 
Justific. xii. Wks. 1851 III. 263 Such niceties have more 
of philosophical subtlety than theological solidity in them. 
1775 Johnson in Boswell (Oxf. ed.) 1 . 560 That the Colonists 
could with no solidity argue, .that they should not now be 
taxed. 1826 Kent Comm. 19 In cases where the principal 
jurists agree, the presumption will be very great in favor of 
the solidity of their maxims. 1865 Pusey Truth Eng. Ch. 
136 A remarkable response, objecting to the decree with 
much solidity and clearness, 
d. Of judgement. 

1727 Bailey (vol. II), Soundness, . . Solidity of Judgment. 
1774 Reid Aristotle's Logic ii. §2. 28 In proportion to the 
solidity and accuracy of a man’s judgment. 1796 Morse 
Arner. Geogr. I. 23 Good sense, perspicuity, accuracy, and 
solidity of judgment. 188a Hinsdale Garfield tj • Educ. 1. 
116 Close observation, high analytical.. ability, solidity of 
judgment. 

2. The quality or condition of being materially 
solid. ; compactness and firmness of texture, struc- 
ture, etc. Also fig. 

1603 Holland F March's Mor. 1302 A land altogether 
barren and unfiuitfull, by reason of hardnesse and stifle 
soliditie. 1613 G. Sandys Trav. 238Tunnie;..in tastesome- 
thing resembling flesh, as in colour and soliditie. 1663 S. 
Patrick Parab. Pilgr. (1687) 381 We may discern between 
hardness and softness, a middle temperament, which is called 
solidity and dimness. 1704 Norris Ideal World 11. i. a6 
Solidity, according to the vulgar and popular sense of it, 
wherein it is used for hardness. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) VI. 213 They have the solidity of the hardest bone. 
1841 T. R. Jones Anitn. Kingd. 446 A fibro-cartilaginous 
substance.. fills the interior of each mandible, and thus 

f ives it sufficient solidity for all required put poses. 1842 
,ovrR Handy Andy ix, When they came to take the hay- 
stack to pieces, the solidity of its centre rather astonished 
them. 

b. Of buildings, edifices, etc. 

1662 Gerbier Principles Title-p., The three chief Prin- 
ciples of Magnificent Building, vie. Solidity, Conveniency, 
and Ornament. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 72 They load the 
edifice of society, by setting up in the air what the solidity 
of the structure requires to be on the ground. 1833 Ritchie 
Wand. Loire 25 The chateau.. strikes the spectator by its 
solidity and magnificence. 1867 Emerson Lett. ft Soc.Aims 
Wks. (Bohn) III. 227 Our. .architecture [is] tent-like, when 
compared with the monumental solidity of mediaeval,, 
remains in Europe and Asia. 

3. a. Geom. The amount of space occupied by 
a solid body; volume, cubic or solid content. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. a iij b, To vnderstand the Soliditie, 
and content of any bodily thing. 1642 H. More Song ofi 
Soul 11. 1. ii. 42 [The soul] finds out Phsebus vast soliditie 
By his diametre. 1674 Jeake Arith. (1696) 524 If a Right 
Cylinder have the Diameter 14, and the Height .as much; 
then shall the Area of each Base be 154, .and the Solidity 
2156. 1743 Emerson Fluxions 127 To find a Cone of the 
greatest Solidity under a given convex Surface and Base 6. 
1823 J. Niciioison O/erat. Mechanic 551 Find the solidity 
of the trench in cubic feet, and divide it by 27. 1834-47 
J. S, Macaulay Field Fortif, (1851) 304 The solidity of the 
frustrum will be equal to the solidity of the whole cone, 
b. Relative density or mass. 

1698 Keill Exam. Th, Eat th (1734) 33 The surfaces of 
bodies not inci easing in the same proportion with their 
solidities or weights. 1718 Quincy Compl. Dlsp. 2 Attrac- 
tion in all Bodies is exteris paribus as their Solidities. 
1740 Chcyne Regimen 2 It is probable, that animated 
Bodies act accoiding to their Solidities. 

4. a. The property of occupying a certain amount 
of space. 

x6go Locke Hum. Und. n. iv. (1693) 52 That which thus 
hinders the approach of two Bodies, when they are moving 
one towards another, I call Solidity. 1777 Priestley 
Phil. Necess. 177 A substance that has no propeities besides 
extension and solidity. 1813 J. Smith Panorama Sci. ft 
Art I. 270 The solidity of matter.. expresses that property 
which every body possesses of not permitting any other 
body to occupy the same place with it at the same time. 
1884 tr, Lotze's Metaph. 304 He mentions Lambert’s 
account of Solidity as a necessary propeity of all material 
existence. 

b. Extension in the three dimensions of space. 
1833 Bain Senses ft Int. n. ii. § 5 It is this dissimilarity 
of the pictures that is the chief optical sign of solidityor of 
three dimensions. 1886 Sully Handbk.Psychol. viii. 140 
That the eye has little knowledge of solidity. 

5. A solid thing or body. Also Jig. 

1602 Siiaks. Ham. ill. iv. 49 Heauens face doth glow, 
Yea this solidity and compound masse.. Is thought.sicke. 
1665 Sure. Affaires of Netherlands 193 Their _ Appaiel 
was plain, and their Ambition onely upon Realities and 
Solidities. 1728 R. Morris Ess. Anc. Archit. 43 It has a 
greater Force to sustain the Solidity it supports. 1771 
Lucicombe Hist. Print. 324 By convenience is meant a firm 
solidity to place the end of the Braces against.. 1844 Hood 
The Turtles 36 Fruits, victual, diink, solidities, or slops, 
1866 Gro. Eliot F. Holt ix, A man.. owed a great deal 
moie to himself as the mainstay of all those solidities, than 
to feelings.. quite unsubstantial. 

0. = Solidarity 3. 

1706 tr. Dupin's Eicl. Hist. 16th C. II. iv. ix. 431 note, 
Solidity in the French Law is a joint Obligation entred into 
by several Creditors, by which eveiy one of the Obligees 
binds himself to pay what they all owe in Common, upon the 
default of the rest. x8i8 Colebrooke Obligations xiv. 149 
This solidity in respect of ci editors is very rare: it is not 
to be confounded with indivisibility of obligation. Ibid., 
The effects of solidity towards creditors,, when it does occur, 
are as follow. Each of the creditors, being so for the whole, 
may consequently demand the whole [etc.]. 

Solidly (s/rlidli), adv. [f. Solid a. + -ly 2 .] 
In a solid manner. 

1 . So as to be fixed or firm ; firmly, securely. 
ci6ix Chatman Iliad xiv. comm., Hector.. standing it so 
solidly; for without that consideration, the stone could 

Vql. IX, 


neuer haue recoild so fiercely, a 1700 Evelyn Diary 20 
No.v. 1644, The stone is.. now cracked in many places, but 
solidly joyn’d. 1868 Morris Earthly Par. (1870) 1. 1. 279 
Who on the altar fixed it [an image] solidly Against tne 
beating of the winds and waves.. 1889 Anthony’s Photogr. 
Bulletin II, 403 The hyposulphite of soda is held pretty 
solidly by the gelatine. 

Comb. x86x Flor. Nightingale Nursing (ed. 2) 42 In the 
solidly built old houses. 

b. transf. or fig. (esp. with found, establish'). 
1637-30 Row Hist. Ktrk (Wodrow Soc.) 332 Learned men 
finding Paraeus's doctrine to be solidlie founded upon the 
trueth of God. 1673 S. C. Art of Complaisance vi. 54 
This vertue. .upon which all the commerce of this life might 
be very solidly establish'd, a 1797 Walpole Mem. Geo. II 
(1847) I. i. 3 His brother’s jealousy was solidly grounded. 
1813 Sir R, Wilson Priv. Diary (1862) II. 443 Now 
Switzerland.can be solidly linked in the connection of inde- 
pendent nations. 1884 Kendal Mercury ft Times 31 Oct. 
4/7 All this., will serve only to weld the followers of Mr. 
Gladstone more solidly together, 

2. With solid, or valid arguments or reasons; on 
solid or good grounds. 

Freq. in the 17th cent. 

1625-8 tr. Camden's Hist. Elizabeth in. (1688) 289 Their 
Books were .. solidly confuted by Learned men. 1631 
Baxter Inf. Bapt. 275 Determining it.. most solidly and 
excellently, .1603 Evelyn De la Quint. Compl, Gard. II, 
86 The Tast is the only and real Judge to whom it belongs 
to Judge Solidly, and without appeal, as well of the 
Maturity, as .of the Goodness. 1720 waterland Eight 
Serm. 275 This appears to be only a groundless surmise, as 
is largely and solidly proved by.. Bp. Bull. 1736 Burke 
Sttbl. ft B. 1. xvi, Aristotle has spoken so much and so 
solidly upon the force of imitation. 1833 M. Kelly tr. 
Gosselin's Power Pope during Mid. Ages II. 167 note, 
Muratori proves solidly., the antiquity of these copies. 
1878 E.. White Life ui Christ 11. xui. 151 [This] may be 
solidly inferred from the following premisses. 

3. In a real as opposed to a superficial or ap- 
parent manner; really, thoroughly, truly. 

1625 Hart Arratgnm. Ur. 1. ii. 16 Hippocrates.., not 
superficially, but solidly learned. 1640 Ld. Dig by Sp. cone. 
Trientu Pari. (1641) 12 Neither the people can be pros- 
perous and secure, nor the King himselfe solidly happy. 
1667 in Cath. Rec. Soc. PiibL 1 IL 66 This most sweet childe 
was solidly vertuous. 1747 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) I. cxix. 
323, 1 . .sacrificed a thousand real pleasures to it ; and made 
myself solidly uneasy by it. 1823 Jefferson Writ. (1830) 
IV. 367 In this alliance, Louis, now avowedly, and George, 
secretly but solidly, were of the contracting pat ties. 1879 
H. James Hawthorne 32 Hawthorne’s countrymen are 
solidly pioud of him. 

4. Seriously, solemnly; earnestly. 

163a Lithgow Trav. x. 47s The two Iesuits. .solidly pro- 
tested, they were sorry from their heart. 1636 Earl Monm. 
tr. BoccalinFs Advts.fr. Pamass. I. lxv. (1674) 83 He heard 
the Ottoman Emperor speak so solidly of the care which 
Piinces ought to have. 1676 0 . Heywoqd Diaries (1883) 
III. 147 John Butterworth prayed solidly and tenderly. 
1788 in T. W. Marsh Friends in Surrey ft Sussex (1886) vi. 
46 [The Friends having] solidly considered the same, are of 
opinion [etc.]. 1791 Boswell Johnson (Oxf. ed.) I. 48 He 
told me what he read solidly at Oxford was Greek. 

5. In a quiet, sedate, or serious way or manner. 

1799 in T. W. Marsh Friends in Surrey ft Sussex (1886) ii. 

18 After sitting solidly awhile he stood up and said [etc.]. 
X865 Daily Telegr. 8 Nov. 4/4 The old. complaints were in- 
flammatoiy ; folks lived slowly and solidly. 

0. In a body; unanimously. Orig. U.S. 

1863 Bright in Mom. Star 14 Mar., I was told by a citizen 
of New Yoik. . that in the United States alone 100,000 Irish 
votes were given, as he expressed, solidly — that is in one 
mass— for General M'CIellan. x868 Grant Dum'/’oA Surv. 
133 They [Congress] will vote solidly for repudiation in any 
form. 1886 Manch. Exam. 26 Feb. 5/5 The Roman Catholic 
and Nationalist elements., being solidly Tory. 

Solidness, [f. Solid a.] The quality of 
being solid, in lit. and fig. senses ; solidity. 

(a) 1600 Surflet Conntrie Farme m. Ixviii. 391 Grosse 
peeces [of gold] in respect of their solidnes consume but a 
verie little. 1620 I. Jones Stone-Heng (1723) 50 The Plain- 
ness and Solidness of the Tuscan Order. 1650 Venner Via 
Recta 134 Peare- Wardens, in regard of the solidnesse of 
their substance, may be longest kept. 1730 Bailey (fol.), Sub- 
stantiality, .. Solidness, Firmness, 1838 Dickens Nickleby 
xxxiv, ‘ Here’s flesh * cried Squeers, turning the boy about. 

. . ‘ Here’s firmness, here’s solidness ! 1 

(b) 1630 H. Lord Banians 93 To settle us in the sotid- 
nesse of our owne faitii. 1668 H. More -Div. Dial. 11. vi. 
(1713) 108 The fulness and Solidness of the Cause we con- 
tend for. 1681 Manton Wks. (1872) VIII. 23 When they 
excel you.. for solidness and settledness in manners. 

Solidu.’ng'Ular, a. rare = next. 

1819 W. Lawrence Nat. Hist. Man 11. i. 25° The great 
troop of solidungular quadrupeds. 

Solidungulate (splidmjgiiZU), a. and sb. [f. 
L. solid-us Solid a. + ungulatus, f. ungula hoof. 
So F. solidongulA] = Soliped a. and sb. 

1839-47 Todd's Cycl. Anat. III. 237/1 The , .solidungu- 
late quadrupeds, as the Horse and Ass. 184a Brands Did. 
Sci., etc. 1130/1 Solid-ungulates,. . the name of a tribe of 
Mammals [etc.]. X863 Dana Man. Geol. 329 Of the Solid- 
ungulate or Horse family. 1879 tr. De Quatref ages' Hum. 
Spec. S3 Instead of being cloven-footed,., the race becomes 
solidungulate. 

transf. 1863 R.F. Burton Abeoku tall. 120 They had been 
provided with ammunition-boots, but, not having become 
by habit solidungulate, they could not use them without 
risking broken legs. 

Solidungulous (splido-qgimas), a, [See 
prec. and -ous.J =Soliped a. 

1630 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. (ed. 2) 88 It is plainly set 
down by Aristotle, an Horse and all Solidungulous or whole 
hoofd animals have no gall. i68x Grew Musseum 1. 11. ii. 33 
The Hoof of a Solidungulous Animal. 17*2 J. Morton 


Nat. Hist. Northampt. a 44 The Solidungulous, or whole- 
Hoofed, the Soles of whose Feet are undivided. 1828 
Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. I. 139 There is a solidungulous 
variety [of pig], but in which traces of the hoofs may be 
observed. 185 6 R. Knox tr. Edwards' Man. Zool. § 397 
In the solidungulous animals, the same happens with the 
fibula and tibia. 1902 N. ft Q. Ser. ix. IX. 230/1 The cloven 
hoof may become solidungulous like that of the hoise. 

II Solidus 1 (sp-lidos) . Pl.solidi (sp-lidsi) ; also 
5-7 solidos. [L., a substantival use of solidus 
(sc. nummus) Solid a. The form solidos is the 
L. acc. pi.] 

1. a. A gold coin of the Roman empire, oiigin- 
ally worth about 25 denarii, fb. A shilling. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 313 Gentil men hade 
rynges, and ojiere hadde solidy J>at were hole and sownde. 
i 43 * - S° tr- Higden (Rolls) VII. 301 Kynge William toke 
tnis.yere of every hyde of grov. nde in Ynglonde vj. solidos 
of silver. 1487 in PasionLett. III. App. 463, I bequeith to 
the reparacion of the stepull of the said churche of Saint 
Albane xx. solidos. 1609 Bible (Douay) x Chron. xxix. 7 
And they gaue..of gold, flue thousand talentes, and ten 
thousand solidos. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Solidus, an 
entire or whole piece of Gold-Coin, near the Value of our 
old Noble or Spur-Royal ; but it is now taken fora Shilling. 
x86o C. R. Smith in Archxol. Cant. III. 38 The solidi of the 
Eastern Empire were commonly imitated in France under 
the Merovingian princes. 1883 Athemeum 24 Oct. 541/2 
Mr. Webster exhibited, .a gold solidus of Constantius. 

2. A sloping line used to separate shillings from 
pence, as 12 / 0 ; a shilling-mark. Also attrib. 

1891 in Cent. Diet. 1898 G. Chrystal Introd. Algebra I. 
(1902) 3 The symbols / (solidus notation) and : (ratio nota- 
tion) are. equivalent to -f-. 1903 F. H. Collins Author 
ft Printer s.v. 1909 Athenseum 27 Mar. 379/1 The last., 
have been quick to adopt the use of the solidus or slanting 
line instead of the horizontal bar in writing fractions. 

II So'lidus 2 . [L. solidus Solid a.] A curve 
showing the temperatuies at which, a series of 
alloys are completely solid. 

1903 Prec. Royal Soc. z6 June 284 As indicated by the 
liquidus and solidus cuives approximating closely to one 
another. 1904 W hetham Rec. Devel. Pfiys. Sci. iii. 04 
Below the curve adb, or ‘solidus’, the alloy is entiiely 
solid. Ibid. 97 Equilibrium curves lying below the solidus. 

f Solie. Obs. Also soly. [ad. L. solium .] A 
seat, throne. 

X3.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1171 He sete on Salamones solie, 
on solemne wyse. Ibid, 1678 F10 jie soly of his solempnete, 
his solace he feues. 

Solie, obs. foim of Solely adv. 

+ Solier. Obs. Also aolyer. [a. OF. solier, ~ 
AF. soler Sollar sb. 1 ] An upper room. 

1483CAXTON Gold. Leg. 28/1 In the solier where y* soupper 
of Jhesu ciyst and of his appostles was made. 1491 — Vitas 
Pair. (W. de W. 1495) 1. xlvii. 87 b/2 She wente uppe in to 
a Solyer wyth her syster Julyan. 

t Solific, a. Obs.— 1 [ad. L. type *solific-us, f. 
sol sun : see -fig.] Impregnated by the sun. So 
+ Soli-flcous a. Also + Soli'fioate v., SoTify v., 
trans. to expose to the sun, to impregnate with 
solar qualities. 

. X559 Morwyng Evonym. 98 To he solificate or made golden, 
is when we procure the vertue of the sunne ; that is golde 
to be in it. Ibid. 99 You shall put it into the quintessence 
of wine, and set it forth to be solified and sonned in the 
spring. 1630 Ashmole Chyni. Collect. 119 Let the powder 
be most subtile with two parts of Solificous Water. 1678 
R. Russell tr. Geber m. 11. n. xvi. 207 And convert it.. into 
true Solifick and Lunifick, accoiding to that for which the 
Medicine was prepaied. 

Bolifldian (sJulifrdian), sb. and nr. Theol. Also 
7 solyfidian, solifidean. [f. L. soli-, combining 
form of sSl-us alone + fides faith.] 

A. sb. One who holds that faith alone, without 
works, is sufficient for justification. 

The doctiine is based on Rom. iii. 28, where Luther ten- 
dered nnei by * allein durch den Glauben ’. 

1596 Bell Sum. Popery iii. ix. 394 Good works, which 
you and your solifidians cannot abide. 1638 Ciiilungw. 
Relig. Prot. 1. vii. § 33. 406, I never knew any Protestant 
such a soli-fidian, but that he did believe these divine 
truths. x66o H. More Myst. Godl. To Rdr. 23 That all of 
the Reformed Churches are not Solifidians. 1742-3 Obseiv. 
Methodists 3 Very Civil indeed, O ye Solifidians. 18x2-29 
Coleridge m Lit. Rem. (1838) III, 123 The heroic Soli- 
fidian, Mai tin Luther himself. 1882 Farrar Early Chr, 
II. S3 The Solifidian— the believer in the possibility of an 
abstract faith which can show no works as an evidence of 
its existence. 

B. adj. 1. Consisting of, pertaining to, the 
doctrine of justification by faith alone. 

1603 A Wotton Answ. late Popish Articles 108 The 
which solifidian poition oueitbroweth flatly true repent- 
ance. 1670 C. Gatakek Harmony Truth 63 Who.. have 
by Tongue and by Pen asserted the Solifidian and Fiduciary 
way of Justification. 1716 M. Davies A then. Bnt. II. 220 
The same execrable Hypothesis. . took in also the Solifidian 
Adiophorism of all Actions, good or bad. *1773 Alban 
Butler Moveable Feasts ft F. (1832) II. 223 He attacked 
the Solifidian and Antinomian doctrines. 1884 Sat. Rev. 

3 Mar. 379 More seeking is needed to.discover that tbeoiy 
within the sacred records than the solifidian one. 

2, Of persons, etc. : Accepting or maintaining 
this doctrine. 

1628 Feltham Resolves 11. xlvii. (1677) 233 A Solifidean- 
Christian is a Nullifidean-Pagan, and confutes his tongue 
with his hand. 1871 J. Martineau Ess. 4 - Addr. (1891) 
IV. 152 We cannot join a Solifidian church. 

Solifidianism. [f. prec. + -ism.] The doc- 
trine or tenet of justification by faith alone. 

51 
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1628 Bp. Hall Righteous Mammon 728 To the conuic- 
lion of that lewd slander of solifidianisme. 1691-8 Norris 
Pract, Disc. C1711) III. 87 The absurd conceits of Anti- 
nomianlsm and Solifidianism. 177a J. F letch er _ Logica 
Genev. 31 So far is out Church from siding with Anttnomian 
solifidianism,..that she rather leans to the other extreme. 
1820 Southey Wesley II. 365 It is a course which enthu. 
siasm naturally takes, whei ever., solifidianism is pleached. 
187s J. Martineau Ess. <$• Ad dr. (1801) IV. 149 Sacerdo- 
talism and Solifidianism gaining nothing by their inter- 
necine war. j, , . 

Soliform (s<5irlifp.im), a. [ad. L. type *soh- 
* formis (f. sol sun), after Gr. ^JuoetSqs.] Resem- 
bling the sun; sun-like. Also absol. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 204 Light, and Sight or the 
Seeing Faculty, may both of them rightly be said to be Soli- 
form things, or of Kin to the Sun. 1806 Knox & Jebb 
Corns#. I. 301 Eye never yet beheld the sun, that was not 
soliform. 1898 G. Meredith Odes Fr. Hist. 22 That Soli- 
foim [sc. Napoleon] made featureless beside His brilliancy 
who neighboured. 

fSolifuge. Obs.~ a [ad. L. solifuga, var. of 
sol(i)piiga : see Solpuga.] (See quot.) 

1658 Phillips, Solifuge, a certain venemous animal, found 
chiefly in the Silver Mines of Sardinia. 

Somy, V. : see Solific a. 

■f Soligene, a. Obs.—° [ad. L. soligena, f. sol 
sun.] (See quot.) Also f Solige'nian a., + Soli*- 
g-enous a. (see quots.). Obs. 

1623 Cockeram i, Soligene, begotten of the Sunne. 1634 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1638) 305 Their yeare is Soli-genian. 
*730 Bailey (fol.J, Soligenous, begotten of the Sun. 

Solige niture. rare— 1 , [f. L. soli-, com- 
bining form of solus alone.] = (Jnigenituhe. 

1818 G. S. Faber Horse Mosaics 1 . 178. His only Son, who, 
from his Soligeniture, was in the Punic dialect called Jehud. 

Soli-ipaiism. nonce-tod. [f. L. soli ijosi (our-) 
selves alone. Cf. Solipsism.] Self-conceit. 

1826 C. Butler Wind, of Bk. Rom. Catk. Ch. 80 All 
foreigners observe that England possesses her due shaie of 
soli-ipsiism. 

Soliloqua -oioUB, a. [f. Soliloquy sb., after 
loquacious.'] Prone to soliloquize. 

1835 Moore Mem. (1856) VII. 70 _My companion, accord- 
ing to his usual fashion, very soliloquacious, but saying 
much, of course, that was interesting to hear. 

Soiiloque. rare. [a. F. soliloque or ad. L. 
soliloquinm .] = Soliloquy sb. 

1697 Burghope Disc. Relig. Asst nib. 137 Let the devout 
receiver turn the doctrine of this sacrament into practical 
soliloques, and spiritual exercises of the mind. 1710 *J. 
Distaff ' Char. Don Sacheverellio 9 There is an absolute 
necessity that he should drop into the following Soliloque. 
1864 Webster, Soliloque, that which is said in soliloquy j 
soliloquy. 

Soli’loquent, a. rare. [f. Soliloquy sb., after 
forms in -loquent.] Speaking in soliloquy. Also 
S olilo-quial a., of the natuie of soliloquy. 

1836 Fraser's Mag. XIII. 346 They are so wrapped in 
their own soliloquial musings. *892 Fun 14 Sept. 109/1 
A tendency to be soliloquent. 

Soliloquist (sdli-ldkwist). [f. Soliloquize v. 
see -1ST.] One who soliloquizes or talks to him- 
self; a writer of soliloquies. 

1804 Miniature (1806) I. 114 , 1 sallied forth, .to make my 
first appearance among this new species of Soliloquists. 
1853 Athenaeum 15 Oct. 1216 As an essayist and soliloquist, 
..we find the Jew exceedingly prosy. 1890 Bowden tr. 
Hettinger's Nat. Relig. 285 note, We regard a soliloquist as 
slightly crazed. 

|| Solilo'quium. Obs. Also 6 pi. soliloquyas. 
[L-] = Soliloquy sb. 

c 1597 Harinpton in Nngse Ant. (1804) 1 . 189 Some of the 
elloquent and excellent soliloquyas of St. Awgustin. 1622 
Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman d'Alf. 122 , 1 making a large 
Soliloquinm, and meditation to my selfe, went on a good 
while with the same. 1663 G. Wither (title), Three Private 
Meditations... The Third, Intituled Nil Ultra, is a Solilo- 
uium. 1897 Gladstone Later Gleanings xiii. (1898) 384 
oliloquium and Postscript. Ibid. 393 note, The Solilo - 
quium was not written until [etc.]. 

Soliloquize (s^lrliJfkwoiz), y. [f. Soliloqu-y 
sb. + -IZE. J 

1. intr. To engage in soliloquy; to talk to oneself. 

17S9 J. G. Cooper Ver-Vert 11. 29 He could, .at a proper 

time and place Religiously soliloquise. 1820 Byron ’Juan 
111. xevi. Leaving my people to proceed alone, While I 
soliloquize beyond expression. x8s8 Baroness Bunsen in 
Hare Life (1879) II. xv. 23s He soliloquises in a manner in 
which you would tell a story to a child. 1873 Browning 
Red Colt. Nt.-cap 120 Thus, mutely might our friend 
soliloquize. 

2. trans. a. To utter in soliloquy. 

*805 Eugenia di Acton Nuns of Desert I. 172 Sometimes 
he. .soliloquised a string of baibarous oaths. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. 11. i. ix, No scenic individual, with knavish hypo- 
critical views, will take the trouble to soliloquize a scene. 
1834 Fraser's Mag. L. 72 Balder soliloquises his ambition, 
b. To address or apostrophize m soliloquy. 

1823 New Monthly Mag. VII. 332 When you are solilo- 
quizing the moon. 

Hence Soliloquizer, one who soliloquizes. Also 
BoliToquizing nil. sb. and ppl. a. ; SoliTo- 
quizingly adv. 

*8oa Edtn. Rev, 1 . 118 Prosopopoeia is more suited to the 
narrator of such a state, than to the ’soliloquizer. 1884 Pall 
Mall G. s Mar. 5/1 One of those, .soliloquisers of villainy 
■who are specially favoured by the dramatist, c 1822 Camp- 
bell Note to Byron’s Heav. * Earth id. 931 Too much 
tedious ’soliloquising. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, 1. zi. viii, 


If the soliloquizing Barber ask: 'What has your Lordship 
done to earn all this?’. 1870 Miss Bridgman R. Lynne I. 
xii. 184 In a conversational mood, or, more pioperly speak* 
ing, a soliloquising one. 1840 New Monthly Mag. LX. 321 
‘Comforts?’ said Tim, *soliloquizingly. 

Soliloquy (sdliddkwi), sb. Also 7 soliloquie. 
[ad. L. soliloquinm (introduced by St. Augustine), 
f. soli-, solus alone + loqui to speak. 

In the following quot. the reference is to St. Augustine’s 
Liber Soliloquionim'. c 1380 in Ilorstm. Altcngl, Leg. 
(1878) 91 pat lie dispised so riches, [in] pe bok Soliloquijs he 
berep witnes.] 

1. An instance of talking to or conversing with 
oneself, or of uttering one’s thoughts aloud without 
addressing any person. 

In quot. 1629 stressed on the first and third syllables. 

1604 R. Cawdrey Table A l# A. (1613), Soliloquie, priuate 
talke. *629 Quarles Argalvs <$■ Parthenia x. Wks. 
(Grosart) III. 234/1 His pining thoughts, and her project, 
ing feares; His soliloquies, and her secret teares. 1699 
Garth Dispens. iv. 33 He finds no respite from his anxious 
Grief, Then seeks from this Soliloquy relief. 1736-82 
J. Warton Ess. Pope I. vi. 297 It is indeed no other than a 
passionate soliloquy. 1794 Mrs. Radclifte Myst. Udolpho 
xxxv, This enthusiastic soliloquy was inteirupted by a 
rustling noise in the hall. 1832 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's 
C. xxxtv, She had hurried on through her story with a wild, 
passionateutterance ; ..sometimes speaking as m a soliloquy. 

b. A literary production representing or imi- 
tating a discourse of this nature. 

1641 J. S. (title), Soliloqvies Theologicall. 1649 Milton 
Eikon. Wks. 1831 III. 336 As to the Author of these 
Soliloquies [etc.], c 1673 Rochester Satyr agst. Mankind 
74 All this we know.. From Patrick's Pilgrim, Sibbs Soli- 
loquies. 1718 Prior Solomon Pref., Wks. 1892 II. 83 The 
whole poem is a soliloquy : Solomon is the person that 
speaks. 1770 (title), The Soliloquy: a poem, occasioned 
by a late decision. 1836 R. A Vaughan Mystics (i860) II. 

S The mysticism of the West has produced.. soliloquies, 
sermons, and treatises of divinity. 1873 Symonds Grk, 
Poets vi. 183 The soliloquies of Hamlet.. must have been 
lost upon the groundlings of Elizabeth's days. 

2. Without article : The act of talking to one- 
self; soliloquizing. 

a 1668 Davenant News from Plymouth Wks. (1673) 7 
You will find it Such a feast of Soliloquy,.. As yet you 
never tasted. 2738 Mrs, Rowe (title), Devout Exercises of 
the Heart in Meditation and Soliloquy. 1839 H. Reeve in 
J. K. Laughton Mein. (1898) I. 104 He confounds soliloquy 
and colloquy. 

Hence Soliloquy v., to address (oneself) in a 
soliloquy, rare— 1 . 

1737 Mrs. Griffith Lett. Henry <$• Frances (1767) III. 
106 Upon such an Occasion as this, one should naturally 
soliloquy themselves thus. 

Soli-lunar (sMil*?*nai), a. [f. L. soli-, sol sun 
4 - Lunar a. Cf. Sol-lunab a.] Relating to, or 
connected with, both sun and moon. 

1686 Goad Celest. Bodies 11. i. 129 We find the same 
Effect 3 times in 4 years, which is not to be found in the 
Soli-Lunar Opposition. *831 Brewster Optics xv. 135 The 
combination of the simple soli-lunar tides. x88o Church 
Times XVIII. 833 A great point is made, .about soli-lunar 
cycles. 

Soling (son*liq), vbl. sb. Also 5 solynge, 6-7 
soil-, 6 sowling ; 7 sooling. [f. Sole sbA or w.i] 

1. The action of putting soles upon boots or 
shoes ; freq. = resoling. 

14x6 Maldon Court-Rolls (Bundle 10, no. 6), Propter 
vampeyeyng et solynge de vn payre de botys, xiW. 1347 
in J. H. Glover Kingsthorpiana (1883) 102 The same day 
for the solyng of my shoys, vd, 1373 in Feuillerat Revels 
Q. Eliz. (1908) 20T The making and soiling of vi paier of 
startopps. 1633 Urquhart Rabelais 1. viii, For the soling 
of them were made use of eleven hundred hides. 

attrib. 1371 in Feuillerat Revels Q. Ehz. (1908) 142 For 
sowling lether. 1629 Leather 12 The .. strongest, which 
might., serue both for sooling leather and vpper leather. 

2. A sole or foundation laid down in the making 
of roads over boggy or marshy ground. 

1838 Civil Eng. Arch Jml. I. 383/a Upon this trunk- 
ing is to be laid a soling, consisting of a mixed mass of 
prepared earth and giavel. 1843 Ibid. VI. 274/1 The soling 
should not be laid on, until one, and in some cases two 
seasons, after the grips have been opened. 

3. Golf. (See Sole vA 3 .) 

1909 Vaile Mod. Golf 27 Bad soling and ignorance of the 
principles of proper soling strike at the veiy root of the 
game. 

t Solino-mial, a. Obs. [f. L. soli-, solus alone, 
after Binomial, etc.] Consisting of one term. 

1690 Levbourn Curs. Math. 347 Some other Solinomial 
Rectangle Parallelipipedon. 

Soliped (spiiped), -pede (-pfd), sb. and a. 
[ad. med. or mod.L. soliped-, soltpes, f. soli-, solus 
alone, only + pes foot, or alteration of L. solidipes. 
Cf. F. solipide. In the pi. the Latin form solipedes 
(sdli'p/dfz) has also been employed.] 

A. sb. An animal having a whole or uncloven 
hoof. 

o. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. hi. ii, It is plainly 
set downe by Aristotle, an Horse and all Solipeds have no 
gall. Ibid. vi. vi, Solipeds or fiim-hooft animals as Horses 
Asses, Mules, &c. 1833 Kirby Hab, # Inst. Anim. II. 490 
The second Sub-order of the Pachyderms, the Solipeds 
the well-known equine and asinine tribes, a 1843 Encycl 
Metro#. (1843) VII. 358’ In the Ruminators, in the Soli- 
peds, and most Predatory Beasts. 1882 rath Cent. No. 61. 
477 Glanders, as every one knows, is a highly contagious 
disorder of solipeds, 

p. x8j3 Sir C. Bell Hand (1834) 52 There must be a wide 


difference in the bones of his upper extremity from those of 
the ruminant or solipede. 1880 Bastian Brain xvi. 263 In 
Solipedes, Ruminants, and Carnivores, the lateral lobes also 
begin to surpass the median in size. 

B. adj. Having a whole hoof; solid-hoofed. 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Soliped, that hath a whole or 
sound foot, not cloven or broken ; such is that of a Horse. 
*835 Kirby Hab. <$• Inst. Anim. II. 198 A Family. .to 
which he has given the ancient appellation of Soliped or 
whole hoofed. 1849 Zoologist VII. 2345 A hybrid between 
a soliped and a ruminant animal. 

So Solrpedal, Soli ‘pe clous adjs. 

1686 Plot Stafordsh. 266 The most memorable accidents 
I heard of in this County to have at any time befallen the 
Solipedous Animals. 1847 Webster, Solipedous. 1882 
Ogilvie, Solipedal. 

Soli’potence. rare —1 . [f. L. soli-, solus alone, 
after omnipotence, etc.] Sole power. So Solr- 
potent a. 

1833 Miss Cobbe Ess. Intuitive Morals (1864) 97 note. 
The absolute unity and solipotence of God is a doctrine 
which even now is but little recognized. Ibid. 102 lie is 
not only omnipotent, but solipotent. 

Solipsism (sp'lipsiz’m). Metaph. [f. L. sol-us 
alone + ipse self.] The view or theory that self 
is the only object of real knowledge or the only 
thing really existent. 

ax88z A. Barratt Phys. Metempiric (1883) 25 At any 
rate, Solipsism,, if not inconceivable, is in the highest degree 
incredible. *884 Content#. Rev. F eb. 294 As long as we con- 
fine ourselves to the world given in experience, .we must 
profess solipsism. 1893 Month May 27 Under pain of ‘ sol- 
ipsism ’, of being shut up within our own subjectivity. 
Hence Solipsi’smal a. 

189a G. M. M c Crid Miss Naden's World-Scheme 28 The 
existence of ‘other selves’, being secondarily inferred, in 
no way touches the prime fact of solipsismal monism. 

Solipsist (solipsist). [f. as prec.] One who 
accepts the theory of solipsism. 

x8gx Cent. Diet., Solipsist, . . one who believes in his own 
existence only. 1898 Q. Rev. Jan. 65 A philosophy .. in 
which, if consistent, we become subjective idealists and 
solipsists. 

So Solipsistic a. 

2891 in Cent. Diet. *894 The Forum May 308 They 
should not be made self-centred and solipsistic at an age 
when altruism ought to have its golden day. 

t Solisequious, a. Obs. Also solis(s)e- 
quous. [f. L. soli-, sol sun + sequi to follow.] 
Following the sun ; turning with the sun. 

1630 Charleton tr. Van Helmont's Paradoxes 14 The 
Heliotiopian or Solisequous Flowers are wheeled about 
after the Sun, by a certaine Magnetisme. 1631 Biggs New 
Disp. T 72 This solissequous pei ambulation. 1638 Sir T. 
Browne Gard. Cyrus iv, Large lists of solisequious and 
Sun-following plants. 

Solisgise, obs. form of Syllogize v. 

Solissit, obs. form of Solicit v. 

+ So-list. Astrol. Obs.— 1 [f. L. sol sun.] One 
born under the influence of the sun. 

1569 J. Sanford tr. Agrippa's Van. Aries 50b, She pro- 
nounceth. .that man a Martialisle or Solist. 

Solist(e, obs. Sc. variants of Solicit. 
Solitaire (sp-litey, spliteou), sb. [a. F. solit- 
aire, ad. L. solitarius Solitary sb. and a.] 

1. A person who lives in seclusion, solitude, or 
retirement ; a recluse. 

1716 Pope Lett. (1735) 1 . 153 How often. .one Evening of 
your Conversation has spoil’d me for a Solitaire 1 1764 II. 
Walpole Coir. (1891) IV. 296 You see I am likely to totter 
into a solitaire at three-score. 1797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett 
Beggar Girl (1813) II. hi The giaceful solitaire there was 
already acquainted with the misfortune. 1826 Disraeli V. 
Grey 11. x, Oh 1 you are here, Mr. Grey, acting the solilaiic 
in the park 1 1839 Cavern Ballads # Songs 140 There I 
could dwell a studious solitaire. 

2. A precious stone, usually a diamond, set by 
itself. Also ellipt., a solitaire ring. 

a 1737 Mrs. Delany Life $ Corr, (1861) I. 71 To give me 
the solitaires, which are at last arrived. 1760 Footp Minor 
11, Many an aigrette and solitaire have I sold, to discharge 
a _ lady’s play-debt. 1832 Marryat N. Faster liii, This 
diamond soli tail e that s.. upon my fingei. 1862 Catal. 
Jnternat. Exhtb., But. II. No. 6181, Shirt studs, sleeve 
links, clasps, solitaires. 1886 R. F. Burton Arab. Nts. 
(abr. ed.) I. p. vii, I saw the evening star hanging like a 
solitaire from the pure front of the western firmament. 

attrib. 1836 Marryat Japhct lviii, A diamond soiitnhe 
ling, winch I had intended to have left with my other 
bijouterie. 1840 — Otta Podr. (Rlldg.) 239 The ring., 
was a splendid solitaire diamond. 

3. A game which can be played by one person : 
a. One of various kinds of card-games, b. A game 
played on a board with marbles or pegs, which 
have to be removed by jumping as in draughts. 

1746 H. Walpole Lett. (1846) II. “165 Has Miss Hat riet 
found out any more ways at solitaire? 1823 Bentiiam 
Ration. Reward 209 As the amusement of a minister of 
state,., a more suitable one might be found than a game at 
solitaire. 1830 Bohn’s Handbk. Games (1867) 556 It is, in 
met, a sort of solitaire for each player in turn. 1891 Gossn 
Gossip Libr. viii. 05 Like the boards on which people play 
the game of solitane. 

Mayhew Lend, Lab. II. 17, I am moreover 
told that in the same second-hand calling were boards 
known as * solitaire-boards ’. 1873 Rout ledge’s Young 
Sent l. Mag , Jan, 118/2 A ball belonging to a solitaire-board. 
4:. A loose neck-tie of black silk or broad ribbon 
worn by men in the 18 th century. 

T 73X Genii. Mag. 1 . 321 We have brought home the French 
Coifure, the Robe de Chambre of the Women, and Toupt 
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and Solitaire of the Men. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) 
II. 596 The beau, almost throttled in a large solitaire, . . was 
thought to appear most charming. 1803 W. Cooke Foote 
II. 6 He exhibited a full dress suit, bag wig and solitaire , 
sword, muff, rings, &c. C1839 T. Hook Saying's Sei. 11. 
Suthcrl, (Colburn) is A gentleman dressed in a peach- 
coloured velvet coat, with . a. solitnii e lonnd his neck. [1882 
Gosse Gray 28 He ties a vast solitaire ai ound his neck.] 

5 . Ornith. a. A large flightless bird ( Pezophaps 
solitarius) formerly existing in the island of 
Rodriguez. Cf. Solitary sb. 3. 

1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) VI. 20/1 The solitaire, or 
solitary dodo, is a large bird. 1863 Dana Man. Geol. 578 
The Solitaire is another exterminated bird of the same 
island. 1896 Newton Diet. Birds 892 Perhaps no species 
has had its osteology examined on so great a scale as the 
Solitaire, 

b. A Jamaican bird (RIyiodectes solitarius). 

1847 Gosse Birds Jamaica 203 As far as I know, the food 
of the Solitaire is exclusively berries, i860 — Rom. Nat. 
Hist. 18 The lengthened flute-like notes.. of the solitaire. 

0 . A solitary beast of chase. 

1900 Pollok & Thom Shorts Burma iii. 96 Sportsmen 
following up a wounded solitaire [re. a gaur] have occasion- 
ally been killed. 

7 . allrib. Intended for one person only. 

1885 Pall Mall G. is May 4/1 A variety of painted tea 
sets and solitaire breakfast sets. 

t Solitaire, -are, a. Obs. Foims: a. 4S0I- 
itare (5 sola-); Sc. 5-7 solitare (6 sole-), 6 
solitar, soliter(e, solyter. 0 . 4-5, 7 solitaire, 
5 solytayr, 6 solitair. [a. OF. (also mod.F.) 
solitaire or ad. L. solitarius : see Solitary a.] 
Solitary, in various senses. 

_ a, 1382 Wyclif Ps. ci. 8, I . . am maad as a spare solitare 
in the rof. c 1440 Alph. Tales 444 When pai hafe bene 
awhile in solatare place be her ane. C1475 Henryson 
Poems (S.T.S.) III. 33 Quhen he saw Jus lady solitar. 1530 
Lyndesay Test. Papytigo g 56 Quhow lan g, traist je, those 
ladyis sail remane So solyter, in sic perfectioun ? 1333 

Beli.enden_Z.zz 9/ 1. viii. (S.T.S.) 1 . 49 Numa fiequentit oft 
tymes in his wod, solitare and but ony cumpany. c 1614 
Sir W. Mure Dido fy JEneas 1. 796 How coms’t thir costs 
thow solitare dost range? 

p. 1387 Trevisa tr. Higden VI. rog An holy man hat was 
solitaire, c 1430 Rut. de La Tour 124 She made a chaumbre 
solitaire for this holy man. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 192/2 
He no thynge desyred so moche as for to accomplysshe 
commaundementes solytayrs. 1349 Compl. Scotl. Piol. 9 
He vas neiuyr les solitair as quhen he aperit to be solitair. 
1569 Reg. Privy Council Scot. II. 39 He to be solitair, the 
nohill men. .being for the maist part absent. 1647 H. More 
Song of Soul II. App. 93 Ne fuither may my waiymind 
assent From one single experience solitaire. 

f Solitaneous, a. Obs.~° [f. late L. solit- 
dneus.] (See quot.) 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Solitaneous, solitaiy, single, alone, 
without company. 

Solitarian (?plitea - rian). rare. [f. L. sblitdrU 
us solitary + -AN.] A recluse, a hermit. Also transf. 

1633 Moufet & BENNEr Health's Improv. xviii. 150 There 
is never seen of them past one at once, which causedthe 
Latins to call them Memlas , that is to say the Solitarians 
or Heimits. 1661 Sir R. Twysden Beginners Monast. Life 
(1698) 8 This Man.. gathered together all the dispeised 
Monks and other Solitarians of Italy. 

+ Solitariety. Obs. rare. [f. Solitary «.] 
Solitaiiness, soleness. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst, 1. iv. § 11. 184 This idea of 
God.. essentially includes unity and solitariety. Ibid. 336 
Always remaining in the solitariety of His own unity. 

Solitarily (sp’litarih), adv. Forms: 5-6 sol- 
ytaryly, 6 solytarily, sol(l)itaryly, solitari- 
lie ; 5- solitarily, [f. Solitary a. + -ly 2 .] In 
a solitary manner. 

1 . In solitude ; alone ; without company. 

1451 Capgrave Life St. Aug. 23 Because fat al his desire 
was for to prey and study solitarily. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 423/2 For as moche that I desyre to lede my lyf 
solytaryly. 1333 Eden Decades (Arb ) 213 A secte of men 
whiche liued solytaiily in the desertes. 1388 Greene Peri, 
viedes 35 As he sollemnly and sollitaryly walked, c 1630 
Risdon Sum. of Devon § 329 (1810) 339 St. Ann’s Chapel is 
solitaiily situated. 1698 S. Seivall Diary 9 Feb., Coach 
stood by the way here and there abd mov'd solitarily. 1833 
IVestm. Rev. XVIII. 324 They drink as they smoke, 
solitarily, and without any reference to social enjoyment. 
1863 Bates Nat. Amazon II. 33 Another nearly allied but 
much larger species.. sometimes excavates its mine solit- 
arily on sand-banks. 

2 . Apart or distinct from others ; singly, solely, 

a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts Mon. (1642) 118 That it 

could not be David solitarily, .appeareth to bee plaine. 
1631 Hobbes Leviath. iv. xliv. 330 To understand .. this 
text, we are not to consider it solitarily, but jointly with 
the words piecedent, and subsequent. 1677 Plot Oxford- 
shire 200 After what concei ns women solitarily consider’d, 

. . come we next to treat of things . . that concern women and 
men joyntly. 1875 Whitney Life Lang. viii. isi_ Phonetic 
changes are especially likely to be thus general, instead of 
solitarily individual. 


Solitariness (sp’litarines). Forms: 6 solyt- 
arynes(s9, aolitarynesse, < 5 - 7 -nes, solitari- 
uesse, 6- solitariness (7 -nes). [f. as prec.] 

1 . The state of being solitary or alone ; the fact 
of being or dwelling apart from others. 

Very common c 1573-1700, and in the 19th cent. 
rtiS33 Ld. Berners Golden Bk. M.Aurel. (1346) Ddivb, 
Yf thou bee a wydowe of solytarynesse. 1339 Bercher 
Nobylytye IVywen (Roxb.) 129 He refusethe cutnpanye, 
and desyiethe solytarynes. 1617 Mouyson Itm. 111. 228 
Christian the Elector, .was reputed, .to affect solitarinesse. 


and little to be seene of the people. 1663 Patrick Patab. 
Pilgr. xxix. (1665) 344 There is very great use of Solitari- 
ness, especially in the beginnings of a New Life. 1726 S. 
Willard Body of Divinity 892/2 Man is made for society; 
solitaiiness, or living alone, being a trespass against humane 
nature. 1801 Mar. Edgeworth Angelina i, With what 
soul-rending eloquence does my Angelina describe the., 
solitariness she experiences in the crowded metropolis! 
1894 Bahing-Gould Kitty Alone II. 106 Kate had felt 
acutely this solitariness in which she lived. 
persontf. 1601 Sir W. Cornwallis Ess. 1. ix, Sohtaiinesse 
the mother of Contemplation. 

2. The state or character of being unfiequented, 
retired, or secluded; absence of life or stir. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 159b, But when ..the 
Cardinals, whiche he had sent thither, aduertised him that 
there was great solitarinesse, . . he deferreth the day of the 
Counsell till Easter folowyng. 1379 W. Fulkb Hoskins' 
Pari. 252 Taking the solitarinesse of the night, ..shee fell 
downe. .before the altare. 1609 W. M. Man in Moone (1849) 
3 By the solitarinesse of the house I judged it a lodge in a 
forrest. 1694 Falle Jersey i. 26 The solitariness of the 
Place, and the want of Necessaries, . .causing many of them 
to desert. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand, xli, The solitariness 
of the field through which they passed. 184a R. H. Dana 
Bef. Mast xviii. 52 A silence and solitariness which affected 
everything. Not a human being but ourselves for miles. 
1886 W. j. Tucker E. Europe 234 The solitariness of the 
almost deserted avenue, solitarinessonly occasionally broken 
in upon by a hired carriage. 

personif. 15 96 Edw, III, nt. IiL 23 Leauing at our heeles 
A.. beaten path For sollitarines to progresse in. 1603 A. 
Warren Poor Meat's Passions liii, What Solitarines hath 
there assign’de For such, as her Inhabitants shall be, 

+ Solita'riousness. Obs.— 1 =prec. 

iS4S _Ascham Toxoph. (Arb) 32 Dysinge and cardynge 
haue ii.Tutours, the one named Solitanousenes, whyche 
luiketh in holes abd corners, the other called Night. 

+ Solitarity. Obs. rare. [f. Solitary a. Cf. 
Solitariety.] 

1. Soleness, singleness. 

1803 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XIV. 490 He may con- 
sequentially, .maintain the solitauty of his own existence. 
1813— Ibid. XXXV. 427 Consequently, that thepiobability 
of success is increased by the solitarity of the candidate. 

2. Solitude, want of society. 

1811 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. (1843) II. 331 , 1 shall 
be abandoned at once to solitarity and penury, 
t Solitarness. A. Obs.- 1 [f. solitar Solit- 
aire a .] Solitariness. 

a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Citron. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 163 
He was ane that lowit sollitarnes. 

Solitary (sp-litari), sb. Also 5 solitari(e, 
solytarye. [Substantive use of the adj.] 

1. a. One who retires into, or lives in, solitude 
from religious motives ; a hermit or recluse. 

*433 Misyn Fire of Love 32 The holy solitari forsoith,._. 
an excellent, goldy seet in heuyns he sail take emangis 
ordyrsofAungels. cxMoAlph. Tales gi,l went vntoaman 
Jiat bight Pachonius, pat dwelte in wyldernes a solitarie. 
1631 tr. De-las-Coveras ’ Don Fenise 140 He told him.. the 
course of her life untill the time she had retired her selfe 
into that solitude, at which the solitary much wondred. 
i6gg Evelyn Acetaria (1729) 166 Those ancient and truly 
pious Solitaries, who., weie driven from their Countries and 
Repose by the Incursions of baibarous Nations. 1733 Chal- 
loner Cath. Chr. Instr. 178 From these Beginnings the 
Desarts of Egypt and of Thebais soon were peopled with 
innumerable Solitaries. 1813 Eustace Class. Tour (1821) 
III. iii. 69 Au hermitage, that seems from its situation to 
be the cell of one of the holy solitaries of times of old. 1862. 
Kingsley Rom. Teut. 239 The solitaries of the Thebaid 
found that they became selfish wild beasts, or went mad, if 
they remained alone. x868 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1877) 
II. App. 599 Wythmann at last, after a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem, died a solitary. 

b. One who lives by himself in seclusion or re- 
tirement ; one who avoids, or is deprived of, the 
society of others. 

a 1763 Shenstone Ess., Vision (1868) 118 The first medita- 
tion of a solitary, is the behaviour of men in active life. 
1793-1814 Wordsw. Excursion vi. 1062, I noted that the 
Solitary’s cheek Confessed the power of nature. 1816 Scott 
Bl. Dviarf xvi, The door opened, and the Solitaiy stood 
before her. a 1854 H. Reed Led. Brit. Poets vi. (1837) 
224 His [Milton’s] life, .as a student, as astatesman, and as 
a solitary. 1898 IVestm. Gas. 24 Mar. 4/x Haidy pioneers, 
soliiaties who had lived on far-off creeks. 

1 2. A solitude, lonely place. Obs. 

1594 Peele Battle of Alcazar u. iii, I will go hunt these 
cursed solitaries. 

1 3. = Solitaire sb. 5 a. Obs. rare. 

1708 tr. F. Leguet's Voy. Rodriguez , etc. (Hakl. Soc.) I. 
64 We left the Dates for the Turtles and other Birds, par- 
ticularly the Solitaries. Ibid. 77-80. 

4. = Solitaire sb , 3. Also allrib , 

1798 M. & R. L. Edgeworth Pract. Educ. i. I. 20 At the 
solitary-board they must.. fix their attention solely upon 
the figure and the pegs before them. 1806 J . Beresfqrd 
Miseries Hum. Lift xvi. (1807) 94 For want of better 
employment, playing at Solitary. 

Solitary (sp’litari), a . Also 4-6 solytarie, 
5-6 -ary(e ; 4-7 solitarie, 5 -arye ; 6 soletary. 
[ad. L. solitarius , f. solus alone; hence also It., 
Sp., Pg. solitario, F. solitaire (see Solitaire o.).] 
1. Quite alone or unaccompanied; destitute or 
deprived of the society of others. 

a 1340 Hamfole Psalter ci, 8, I am made as sparow sol- 
itary in J> e bous. 138a Wyclif Esther x iv. 3 My Lord, that 
art king alone, help me solitarie. la 1400 Morte A rth. 1376, 

I salle disseuere that sorte,. . And sett theme fulle_soly tane. 
c 1407 Lydg. Reson 4 Sens. 3060 So ful I am of discomfort, 

. .Fro day to day most ful of moone, Solytarye and allone. 


1313 Bradshaw St, Werburge 1. 2780 Whan she was solit- 
ary, and no man there present. 1333 Eden Decades (Arb.) 
173 What one of these solytarie wandeiers dyd. c 1645 
Howell Lett. (1650) II. 121 , 1 am ofttimes sole, but seldom 
solitary. 1770G0LDSM. Des. Vill. 129 All hut yon widow’d 
solitary thing [is fled]. 1797 Wordsw. Old Cumberland 
Beggar 44 He travels on, a solitary Man ; His age has no 
companion. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair Iii, He did not 
know how solitary he was until little Rawdon was gone. 
1863 Geo. Eliot Romola xiv, He foresaw himself wander- 
ing away solitary in puisuit of some unknown fortune. 

absoL 1360 Bible (Geneva) Psalm lxviii. 6 God maketh 
the solitarie to dwell in families. 1872 O. W. Holmfs Poet 
Breakf.-t. ix, When the solitary, whose hearts aieshrivelling, 
are not set in families ! 

b. Keeping apart or aloof from society; avoid- 
ing the company of others ; living alone. 

c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 507 Solitary he was, and euer 
alone. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xviu. 7 per were suche eremites 
Solitarie by hem-self and in heie selles iyueden. c *430 
Lydg. Assembly of Gods 923 Contemplatyf peple that desyre 
to be Solytary seruauntes vnto God alone. CX440 Alph. 
Tales 477, I saw Saynt Theon sparrid in a cell, solitarie, as 
it was sayd, xxx 1 * yere. 1357 North Guc uara's Diall Pr. 
384 There are some so solytary that woulde never be visited. 
139a T. Nashe P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 9 Some thinke to be 
counted rare Politicians and Statesmen, by beeing solit- 
ary. i6ai Burton Anat. Mel. 1. i. 1. v. 16 We call any man 
Melancholy, that is dull,.. ill-disposed, solitary. 1667 Mil- 
ton P. L. vu. 461 Those rare and solitarie, these in flocks 
Pasturing at once. *784 Cowper Task vi. 948 The solitary 
saint Walks foith to meditate at even tide. 1873 Whitney 
Life Lang. xiv. 286 The solitary man is as speechless as the 
lower animals. 

transf. 1727 Bailey (vol. II), Solitariness,. ,a solitary 
Humour. 

c. Standing alone or by itself ; not accompanied 
or paralleled in any way. 

a 1633 J. Austin Medit. (1633) 263 All three are solitarie. 
The Guide is but one; the Traveller, one; the Way, one. 
1667 Milton P. L. vi. 139 Who ..with solitarie hand.. 
Unaided could have finisht thee. 1750 Johnson Rambler 
No. 75 I* x The result, not of solitary conjectuie, but of 
practice and experience. 1806 Beresford Miseries Hunt. 
Life 1. Introd. 7 In disputation, the argument cumulative 
..is admitted to be at least as pressing as the argument 
solitary. 1830 W. R. Williams Relig. Progr. (1834) ii. 40 
Unbelief does not dwell alone, a solitary and sterile sin. 1856 
Emerson Eng. Traits iv, Any the least and solitariest fact 
in our natural histoiy. 

d. With a, one , etc. : Single; sole. 

174a Gray Spring 44 Poor moralist 1 and what art thou ? 
A solitaiy fly. 1769 Junius Lett, xxvii. (1788) 150 He 
gives but seven solitary lines to the only subject which can 
deserve his attention. i8oz Gouvr. Morris in Sparks Life 
ff JVrit. (1832) III. 160, I believe it is a solitary instance. 
1830 Cruiicshank Man in Black i, Not a sous have I in 
the world besides that solitary five franc piece. 1890 Science 
Gossip XXVI. 49 With one solitary exception the nebular 
hypothesis explains all. 

2. Of places : Marked by solitude; remote, un- 
frequented, secluded, lonely. 

c 1374 Chaucer Booth. 1. pr. iii. (1868) 10 Whi art poll 
comen in to pis solitarie place of myn exil. C1393 — Envoy 
to Scogan 46, I am..Forgete in solitarie wildirnes. 1447 
Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 36 That neythyr I, ner Seynt 
Felycyte In solytarye place lengere lefth be. a *333 Ld. 
Berners Huonxxv. 72 Shesawe my mother,, in a soletary 
place, a 1348 Hall Chron., Rich. HI, 22 He sodaynly 
turned into a solitary wood next adioyning. *6io Hol- 
land Camden’s Brit.v&g On the north side whereof standeth 
soli tarie a very faire Chappell. 1687 T. Brown Saints in Up~ 
z-iwrWks. 1730 1 . 81 Weretir’d into a wood, and in this wood 
found out a most solitaiy cave. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) III. 87 They keep chiefly in the most solitary and 
inaccessible places. X849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 534 
They sent an embassy to a solitary retreat on the shores of 
Lake Leman. 1873 W. Black Pr. Thule 4 He drove down 
the hill to the solitary little inn. 

3. Characterized by the absence of all com- 
panionship or society : a. Of actions. 

1382 Wyclif Ps. Heading, The boc begynneth of ympnes 
and solitarie spechis of the profete Dauyd, of Cryst, c 1643 
Howell Lett. ir. (1892) 1 . 443, I was upon point of going 
abroad to steal a solitary walk. *667 Milton P. L. ii. 632 
Satan . . toward the Gates of Hell Explores his solitaiy flight. 
17x4 Wheatley Bk. Com. Prayer (ed. 2)_vi. § 29 To prevent 
the Solitary Masses which had been introduc'd by the 
Church of Rome, 1783 Reid Intell. Powers 1. viii. 244 
Some operations of our minds, from their very nature, are 
solitary. x8ox Strutt Sports $ Past, iv. ii. 281 The solit- 
ary game is so denominated because it is played by one 
person only. 1845 Ford Handbk. Spain 1. 48 A long solit- 
ary ride is hardly to be recommended. 1896 Baden-Powell 
Matabele Campaignyf, The value of solitary scouting does 
not seem to be sufficiently realized among us nowadays, 
b. Of life or conditions. 

1451 Capgrave Life St. Aug. 38 Foloweris of holy fadeiis 
whech lyued in solitarie lif, c 1491 Chaste Goddes n Chyld* 4a 
Uneth there wereony that mighte abydein solitnrye liuynge. 
1338 Starkey England ii. ii. 189 In the wycb..they schold 
more profyt..then our monkys haue downe in grete pro* 
cesse of tyme in theyr solytary lyfe. x6oo Shaks. A.Y.L. 
iii. ii. 16 In respect that it is solitary, I like it verie well: 
but in respect that it is priuate, it is a very vild life, 1657 
Dryden ASneidvt. 1038 Him fair Lavima Shall breed in 
groves, to lead a solitaiy life, 1736 Butler Anal. 1. v. 
Wks. 1874 I. 95 Nothing which we at present see would 
lead us to the thought of a solitary unactive state hereafter. 
1791 Cowfer Iliad XI. 98 Seated in solitary pomp. 18x7 
Sis F. Burdett in Pari. Deb. 1858 It was much worse to 
stand in hourly danger of solitary confinement at the caprice 
or malice of a Minister of State. 1845 McCulloch Acc. 
Brit. Empire (1854) II. £01 The ideas which are generally 
attached to the term * solitary confinement 
Comb. 1828 Cunningham N. S. Wales II. 298 All jails 
have solitary-punishment cells. 
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c. ellipt. = Solitary confinement. 

1854 Dicicbns Hard T imes v, A. B.,.. committed for eigh- 
teen months’ solitary. 

4 . Zool. 3 n names of various insects, birds, etc., 
which live alone or in pairs only, as solitary bee, 
cuckoo, dodo, etc. 

1830 Insect Transformations 50 A small ’’solitary bee, 

( Phelostoma. flarisomne ?) not so large as the domestic fly. 
1840 Cuvier’s Anim. Kingd. 599 The. Solitary Bees have 
never more than the two ordinary kinds of individuals, 
males and females. z8Bi Cassell's Nat. Hist. V, 367 The 
Solitary Bees..foim the remainder of the family. 1815 
Stephens in Shaw's Gen . Zool. IX. 1. 84 'Solitary Cuckow. 
1783 Latham Gen. Synop. Birds III. 1. 3 'Solitary Dodo . . 
is a large bird. 1829 Griffith tr. Cuvier VIII. 446 All 
those monstrous birds called. .Dodo, Solitary Dodo, and 
Nazarene Dodo. 18x0 A. Wilson Amer. Omith. II. 143 
'Solitary Flycatcher, Muscicapa solitaria. 1831 Audubon 
Ornith. Biog. I. 147 The Solitary Fly-catcher, or Vireo, 
Vireo solitarins. *884 Coues N. Amer. Birds 333 Vireo 
solitarius, ..'Solitary Greenlet. 1787 Latham Sujpl. Gen. 
Syn. Birds I. 6s 'Solitary Parrot. Size of a Starling. 1813 
A. Wilson Anter. Ornith. VII. 53 'Solitary Sandpiper, 
Trittga solitaria. 1839 Audubon Ornith. Biog. V. 583 
Solitary Sandpiper, Totanus Chtoropygius. 1843 Yarrell 
Brit. Birds II. 597 Scolopax major, 'Solitary Snipe. *887 
Newton in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 202/s The Double or 
Solitary Snipe of English sportsmen, . . a larger species. _ 1600 
Surflet Countrie Far me vn. lxii. 8gz The 'solitarie 
sparrow is by nature giuen to be melancholike. 1678 Hay 
tr. Willughby's Ornith . 11. II. i. xviii. 191 The solitaiy 
Sparrow, .is of the bigness of a Blackbird. 1743 Edwards 
Nat. Hist. Birds I. 18. 187a Coues N. Amer. Birds 259 
'Solitary Tattler,.. a shy, quiet inhabitant of wet woods. 
1884 Ibid. 639 Rhyacophilus solitarins , Solitary Tattler. 
*783 Latham Gen. Synop. Birds II. 1. 52 'Solitary Thrush 
..frequents mountains and rocky places. 18x3 Montagu 
Ornith. Suppl. s.v., Solitary Thrush, Turdus solitarius. 
[Cf. Rennie’s ed. (1831) 56-58.] 1876-8* Newton Yarrell's 
Brit. Birds II. 242 note, The real ‘Solitary Thrush’, 
Mouticola cyanits. 1831 Audubon Omith. Biog. 1. 147 The 
'Solitaiy. .Vireo, Vireo solitarins. 187a Coues N. Amer. 
Birds 121 Blue-headed, or Solitary Vireo. 1830 Insect 
Tratisforvtations 54 Their most formidable enemy is a 
'solitary wasp ( Cerceris ornata). 1896 Lydekker Roy. 
Nat. Hist. VI. 40 Of the typical solitary wasps {Masaiidse) 
. .but little is known. 1730 Bailey (fol.), ‘‘‘Solitary- Worm, 
a Woim in the Intestines, or. .in the Pylorus. 

5 . Bot. Of parts or of plants : Growing singly 
or separately ; not forming clusters or masses. 

(<x) 1796 Withering Brit. PI. I. 232 Seeds solitary, com- 
pressed. Ibid. III. 737 Flowers solitary, terminating. 
1807 J. E. Smith Phys. Bot. 420 Bearing.. floweis in a 

S eculiar spike, which is either solitary or double. m 1837 P. 

Leith Bot. Lex. 30 They [jc. the bracts] are solitary, or in 
pairs, or multiplicate. x88o Bessey Botany 428 Flowers 
solitary in the axils of the leaves— e.g., Vinca , Solitary 
Axillary. Ibid. 429 Solitary Teiminai. 

Comb. x866 Treas. Bot. 910/1 Solitary-flowered axillary 
peduncles. 

(4) 1837 P. Keith Bot. Lex. isg The mushrooms are 
found solitary or in small patches. 1842 Loudon Suburban 
Hart. 45 Plants of this kind are called solitary, while those 
which grow in immense masses are said to be social. 

0 . Of ascidians : Simple ; not compound. 

1843 Penny Cyd. XXV. 353/2 This metamorphosis was 
observed . . both in a solitary and compound Ascidian. 

7 . Anat. Single, separate ; not multiple. 

1899 Allbntt's Syst. Med. VI. 796 The 1 solitary bundle * 
or ascending vago-glosso-pbaryngeal root. 1905 Rolleston 
Bis. Liver 124 Ten solitary abscesses of the liver. 

Hence + So -lit ary v., to seclude. 06 s. 

1581 G. Pettie tr. Guazzo'sCiv. Conv. 1. (1586) 9 To reape 
the fruits of those labours, itbehoueth him to solitarie him- 
selfe from sinne. 

Soliter(e, variants of Solitaihb a. Obs. 
f Solitoua, a. Obs~ x [irreg. f. L. solit-arius .] 
Solitary, secluded, retired. 

a 1656 Ussher Annals (1658) 80a This year Tiberius lived 
at Rhodes a banished man, under colour of leading a 
solitous life. 

Solitude (sp*liti«d). Also 6 soil-, [a. OF. 
solitude (also mod.F., = Sp. solitud, Pg. solitude , 
It. solitudine ) or ad. L. soliliido , f. solus alone. 
Not in common use in English until the 17th cent.] 
In poetnr, esp. of the 18th century, freq. more or less 
personified in senses 1 and s, or in a blending of these. 

1 . The state of being or living alone ; loneliness, 
seclusion, solitariness (of persons). 

01374 Chaucer Compl. Mars 65 She hath so grete com- 
passion on her knyght, That dwelleth in solitude til she 
come. 159a Kyd Sp. Trag. 1. iv, For sollitude best fits my 
cheereles mood. 1625 Bacon Ess., Friendship (Arb.) 165 
But little doe Men perceiue, what Solitude is, and how farre 
it extendeth. X663 S. Patrick Parab. Pilgr. xxix. {1687) 345 
As the wise employ their Solitude in pious counsels. 1709 
Lady M. W. Montagu Let . to Miss A. Wortley 8 Aug., 
Your letters.. are the only pleasures of my solitude. 1764 
R. Burn Poor Laws 199 There can be no more effectual 
means.. than those of solitude and fasting. 1818 Byron 
Ch. Harold iv. xxxiii, If from society we learn to live, 
Tis solitude should teach us how to die. 1856 Vaughan 
Mystics (i860) 1. 53 Solitude brings no escape from spiritual 
danger. 1887 R us kin Prxterita II. 237, I was not, as I 
used to suppose, horn for solitude. 

+ b. The fact of being sole or unique. Obs. rare. 
164a H. More Song of Soul iv. 20 All the arguments that 
1 have brought For to disprove the souls strange solitude. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 133 Nor will the solitude 
of the Phcenix allow this denomination, foi many there are 

of tli^t sp CC1£S 1 

2 . Loneliness (of places) ; lemoteness from habi- 
tations ; absence of life or stir. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nieholay's Voy, nr. x. 121 b, The 


desart is of greate compasse and Solitude. 1639 Massinger 
Unnatural Combat iv. ii, His doors are fast locked up, and 
solitude Dwells 1 ound about them. 1729 Law Serious Call 
xxi. 419 The solitude of his little Parish is become matter 
of gieat comfort to him, 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. 
Udolpho xxxi, During several nouis, they travelled through 
regions of profound solitude. X825 Scott Betrothed x, A 
bustle, equally different from the solitude of the eaily 
morning, and from the roar and fury of the subsequent en- 
gagement. 1849 James Woodman i, Then all was stillness 
ana solitude once more, 1873. Hamerton Intell. Lifeix. 
vl. 325 The solitude of the infinite sea. 

3 . A lonely, unfrequented, or uninhabited place. 

1570-6 Lambarde Peiamb. Kent (1826) 192 Being then a 

meere solitude, and on no part inhabited. *6x7 Moryson 
I tin. in. 125 There be vast solitudes and untilled Desarts 
on all sides. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 184 High 
Mountaines, and inpenitrable forests, solitudes, and fright- 
full deserts, xvxa Steele in Pope's Whs. (1757) VII. 180, 
I am at a solitude, an house between Hampstead and 
London. 1788 Gibbon Decl. fy F. xliii. IV. 277 That busy 
scene was converted into a silent solitude. x8i6 Byron Ch. 
Har. hi. cii, A populous. solitude of bees and birds. 1854 
Milman Lat. Chr. m. vi. II. 77 Their Solitudes ceased to 
be solitary. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets x. 319 An Italian of 
the present day avoids ruinous places and solitudes how- 
ever splendid. 

Jig. 1843 Carlyle Past <$• Pres, in, xii, Peopling . . the 
unmeasured solitudes of Time ! 

4 . A complete absence or lack. rare. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. To the King § 8 Hence it 
proceedeth that Princes find a solitude, in legard of able 
men to serve them. x8ax Lamb Elia 1. Old Benchers Inner 
Temple , Thomas Coventry.., who made a solitude of chil- 
dren wherever he came. 

Solitudinarian, [f. L. sdlitudin-, soUtudo : 
see prec.] One who seeks solitude ; a recluse. 

1691 tr. Emiltanne's Frauds Rom. Monks (ed. 3) 229 
Some very considerable Places, which formerly have been 
the Retreats of Solitudinarians. 1725 Portland Papers VI. 
(Hist. MSS. Comm.) 138 A situation . .so private and letired 
from common observation, as the greatest solitudinarian 
can wish for. x8« Mirror 2 July, XVIII. 2 Like all mis- 
anthropes and solitudinarians, .he [Rousseau] could never 
bear to he long out of the general gaze. *880 Bertha 
Thomas Violin-Player III. iv. 112 ‘There goes a solitudin- 
arian, 1 said one. ‘ What is he thinking of that he fights so 
shy of his kind I ’ 

So + Solitvrdinary a., characterized by living 
alone ; Solitu'dinlze v. trans., to render solitary ; 
Soli.ttrdin.ous a., characterized by solitude. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. >. xxxiii. (1682) 49 Their 
Ancestors liked not to dwell in crowds. . . This 'solitudinary 
custom could not be soon shaken off. 1834 New Monthly 
Mag XLII. 22 It adorns, refreshes, ana, above all else, 
'solitudinizes, these little lagoons. 1892 Harper's Mag. 
Feb. 425/1 So packed with people as to make Broadway 
look desolate and 'solitudinous by comparison. 

SoTity. rare _1 . [ad. L. solitas, f. solus alone.] 
Soleness. 

*88a Cave & Banks tr. Domed s Christian Doctrine zoi 
The Solity, U napproachableness, and Incognizability of God. 

II Solium. rare. [L.] a. Athione. (Cf. Solie.) 
b. A tub or similar receptacle for water. 

cx8o6 H, K. White Christiced 1. xii. Wks. 1807 II, 179 
High on a solium of the solid wave.. He stood in silence. 
1840 Hodgson Hist. Northwnb. III. 11. 319/2 Whether it 
had any., cistern or solium fox hot water has not been 
ascertained. 

Solivagant (sdfli'vaganl), a. and sb. [f. L. 
solivagus, f. solus + vagdri to wander : see -ant.] 

A. adj. Wandering about alone ; characterized 
by going alone. 

1641 J. Mede Apostasy of Later Times 142 All that crew 
of hypocrites j whether solivagant Hei mites, or Anchorites, 
..or Coenobites. X656 Blount Glossogr., Solivagant, .. 
that goes here and there alone, and flies company, wander- 
ing all alone, solitary, [Hence in Phillips, Bailey, etc.] 
1832 United Service Mag. 11. 5 The solivagant habit.. is 
principally confined to intercourse with his peers, for he is 
usually attended by two or three, .pilot-fish. 

B. sb. One who wanders about alone. 

1621 Granger Eccl. iv. 99 A Description of the impure 
drudge;. .That is to say, a soliuagant, or solitary vagrant. 
1690 C. Ness Hist. <$■ Myst. O. fy N. Test. 1. 297 Jacob 
seems to be. .a meer soli-vagant, or solitary vagrant. 1899 
* Monkshood ' Kipling x6o Dick walks out. .and plays the 
solivagant for about ten years. 

So Solivagous a. rare ~°. 

1727 Bailey (vol. II), Solivagous, wandiing alone, solitary. 
1846 Worcester (citing Gent 7 . Magi], 

Solk, obs. form of Silk. 
f Soil, v. Sc. Obs. [Cf. Solwe v. and Sowl ».] 
trans. To make foul, defile. 

C137S Sc. Leg. Saints xvi. (. Magdalene ) 276 pu..tholis 
godis servandis spyll..& Jra lyis solland |?e in swet. Ibid. 
xix. 0 Christopher ) 644 Owt of bordale he brocht twa. .pat 
. . lanee tyme lay soliit in syne. Ibid, xxxiv. 105. 

Soil, variant of Sown v. 

Soilage, obs. form of Sullagb. 

Sollar (sp'lai), Forms : a. 1 solor, (1)4-7 
soler, 4-5 (9) solere. 0 . 5- solar, 5-6 solare. 
7. 6 - Boiler (7 -or, 9 -ere), 8 sailer. 8. 6- sollar (6 
-are). [OE. solor, soler-, = OS. soleri, OHG. solAri, 
soUri (MHG. solre, solre, etc., G. soller, i* soiled, 
MDu. solre (Du. solder), MLG. solder {fix. solder, 
soller), ad. L. sfflari-um , f. sol sun. In ME., how- 
ever, perh. readopted from AF. soler, solair, = OF. 
solier, Prov. soller, solar , Pg. soalheiro, It. solaioI\ 
1. An upper room or apartment in a house or 
other dwelling; in later use esp. a loft, attic, or 


SOLLAR. 

gairet (sometimes used as a granary or store-room). 
Now arch, or dial. 

Originally one open to the sun or 1 eceiving much sunlight. 
In OE. only transf. and fig. The confusjon with cellar 
which appears in quot. 13.. is found occasionally in other 
texts down to the 16th cent. 

a. c 897 K. /Elfred ti. Gregory' s Past. C. 23 OSfcet lrio 
fasti ice gestonde on 3 mm solore urns modes. <x xooo Pham v 
204 pair se wilda fu^el . . ofer heanne beam hus getimbieS . 
& jewicaS paer sylf in pam solere. 

a 1300 Cursor ill. 15208 He Jjam lent. .A celer [Fairf. 
soler] in at ete. 13. . Sir Beues 1532 Nas mete ne diinkc 
befoie him leid,. .Boute be a kord of a soleic. 1388 Wyclip 
Gen.vi. 16 Thou [Noah] shalt make soleris..in the schip. 
cx 400 Laud Troy Bit. 15374 Paris thanne & his competes 
Come walkyng out of here soleies. 1463 Bury Wills (Cam- 
den) 32 The ij chambrys with the soler above. 1523 Ld. 
Bernlrs Froissart I. eexxxii. 322 The women.. enti eel into 
the houses, and went vp into the batylmentes and soleis, 
and cast downe . . stones. 1603 Si ow Sum. (ed. 2) 270 Sheds 
or shops, with soleis ouer them. 

8. c 1450 Godstow Reg. 404 The solare and tenement of 
the forsaid Laurence. 154a Udall Erasm. Apoph. 240 b, 
Must I bee fain to walke on y« solares or loftes of my 
hous 1 1598 Stow Sum. 237 Two shops, with solars, sellers, 
and other edifices. 1606 Holland Suelon. 147 [He] slily 
ciept forth and conveied himselfe up into a Solar [marg. 
a garret] next adioyning. <2x695 A. Wood Hist. Univ. 
Oxford (1792) I. 359 Stone steps that led to the solar or 
chamber. 1789 Smyth tr. Aldrich's Archit. (18x8) 112 In 
the loof theie are often rooms which we call solais. 1851 
T. H. Turner Dorn. Archit. I. 86 The principal chamber 
after the hall was that called the lord’s chamber, or some- 
times the solar. 1868 Freeman in Stephens Life (1805) I. 
vi. 4x2 Ail. .of this page has been written, .in the solar of 
the manor-house. 1895 C. R. B. Barreit Surrey iii. 88 
The floor of this solar is sustained by massive oak beams. 

y. 1530 Palsgr. 272/2 Soller, a lofte, gamier. X559 Bitty 
Wills (Camden) X53 A hutche on the soller. X580 Tusser 
Husb. (1878) 129 Then diesse it and laie it in soller vpswcetc. 
1623 Maldon Documents (Bundle 167, no. x), One litle shop 
with a soller over it. 1674 Ray JT. * E. C. Words 77 Soller, 
or Solar, an upper Chamber or Loft, a 1825 Forby Voc. E. 
A nglia, Soller , a loft. 1839 Sir G. C. Lewis Gloss. Here/., 
Soller, an upper floor. 

8. 1530 Palsgr. 272/2 Sollar, a chambre, solier. 1548 
Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Acts xx. 68 There were manye 
candelies in the sollare where as we wer than assembled. 
1577 Harrison Descr. Brit. 11, xviii, To such an Inne or 
sollar there I laie my corne. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 433 
If they be kept in horded sollois or garneis, the oile will 
be..lesse in quantitie. 1638 Rawley tr. Bacon's Life tp 
Death (1650) 5 The placing of Gainers, on the Tops of 
Houses, ..is very commodious. Some also make two Sol- 
lars; An Upper, and a Lower. And the upper Sollai hath 
an hole in it; thorow which the Graine continually de- 
scendeth. 1819 II. Busk Vestriad Hi. 817 Drowsy cits, who 
in their sollars snore. z88 6 J. Payne tr. Boccaccio's De- 
cameron viii. vii. III. 90 A little uninhabited tower.. that 
the shepherds climb up. .to a sollar at the top. 

b. An elevated chamber or loft in a chuich, 
in later use spec, in a steeple or belfty. 

c 1305 St. Kenelm 340 in E. E. P. (1862) 56 Heo sat in 
seint peteres churche biside J>e abbey 3ate In a soler In 
J>e est side, & lokede out Jjerate. 15x6 Churchw. Ace. in 
Nicholls (1797) 156 Alocke and a keye to the weste dore of 
the solare within the church. 1533 Dnnmow Churchw. MS. 
fol. 18 b, For makyng of the dore in to the lyngyng soller, 
3 s 8 d . 1561 Ludlow Churchw. Acc. (Camden) 105 For ij 
fealde and a lader that serveth in the steple or soller. 1570 
Foxe A. <5- M. (ed. 2) III. 2281/2 Yon are one of them that 
. .pulled downe the Rode seller [1596 sollar, 1684 sollor], 
and all the Saintes. 1754 T. Gardner Hist. Dunwich 156 
The Vice or Stairs do not exceed in Height the upper 
Soller where the Bells hung, a 1825 Forby Voc. E . Anglia 
315 A belfry. . is sometimes called the hell-soller, sometimes 
simply the soller. 1875 Encycl. Brit. II. 473/1 Solar, 
Soller,. .an elevated chamber in a chuich from which to 
watch the lamps burning before the altars. 1906 Raven 
Bells 51 The chamber called the solarium, * name still 
preserved by ringers in their word ‘soller *. 

f o. A story of a house. Obs. 

.1585 Higins tr. Junius' Nomencl. 181/2 Tristega,.. an 
house of three sollers. Ibid. 211/2 Contignatio,. .ieaiing of 
an house in sollereor stories. 1600 Holland Livy 1379 Phnie 
calleth it Septisolium, or seven lofts or solars. 

+ 2 . A place exposed to the sun. Obs. 

c 1440 Pallad. on Husb. vi. 176 At Mayes eende a solar 
is to paue. 

3 . Cornish mining f a. A plalfoim in a mine, 
esp. one supporting a ladder. 

1778 Pryce Min. Carnub, 326 A Sallei, in n Mine, is a 
stage or gallery ofhoards for men to stand on and roll away 
bioken stuff in wheel-barrows... In a footway Shaft, the 
Sailer is the floor for a ladder to xest upon. 1855 J. R. 
Leifchild Cornwall 156^ At the foot of each ladder is a plat- 
form called a ‘ sollar ’, with an opening or man-hole leading 
to the next ladder beneath. 1896 J. Hocking Fields of 
Fair Renown i. 8 We aie working fiom the twenty-fathom 
sollar towards the old mine. 

b. A raised floor under which air is admitted 
to a working. 

1778 Pryce Min. Cortiub. 147 They lay boaids on the 
bottom of the. Adit,.. by which contrivance, called a Sailer, 
the boards being hollow underneath, air is conveyed to the 
workmen, 1875 J. H. Collins Met. Mining 1 16 A natural 
current may often be produced in a long level by means of 
an . f't-sollar To form an air-sollar, the floor of the level 
..is laid about 6 inches above the actual bottom of the level. 

4 . attrib as sollar-board, - chamber , -floor, etc. 

1308 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. clxii. (Bodl. MS.), 

Boides and tables.. whan )>ei be}? isette in soler flores and 
seiuep alle men >atbe}> j>erin. 1648 Hexham ii, EenZolder- 
oerat t a Sollar-plank or board, x8xg Scott Ivanhoe vi, I 
thought to have lodged him in the solere chamber. 

Hence So-IIar v. trans., to furnish with a sollar 
or flooring. Also So'llariag (vbl.) sb. 



SOLLAB. 

iS47 in J. R. Boyle Hedon (187s) App. 134 For mendynge 
the sollerynge over the hye altar, ij.d. 1648 Hexham n, 
Eett planckier , a Sollering with Plankes, Ibid., Z older en, 
to Sollar, or to Lay with plankes or boards. 1778 Pryce 
Min.Cornub. 147 To make these matters clear with regard 
to driving and Sallering an Adit. 

Sollar, sb?, dial. var. of Sallow sb. ? Obs. 

*733 W. Ellis CMltem <5- Vale Farm. 157 At such Dis- 
tances may be put in Sollar-sets, Ashen-keys, and Hazel- 
nuts. Ibid. 176 The old Saying, Be the Oak ne’er so stout, 
the Sollar red will wear it out. 

Solle, obs. form of Soul sb. 

Solleret (sp-laret). Archseal. Also solerefc, 
solerette. [a. OF. soil-, solcret, dim. of soil-, 
soler, souler (mod.F. soulier) shoe.] A shoe com- 
posed of steel plates or scales, forming part of a 
knight’s armour in the 14th and 15th centuries. 

*826 Mrs. Bray De Foix iii. 72 Upon his feet are 
seen the long-toed solerette, or pointed shoe (peculiar to 
the fourteenth centuiy). 1834 Plancbe Brit. Costume 138 
With sollerets of over-lapping plates for the feet. 1884 
Athenaeum 16 Aug. 217/2 A fine effigy of a knight, .with 
sollerets constructed of overlapping scales. 

+ Sollevate, v. Obs. rare. [f. It. sollemsre 
( == Sp. aud Pg. solevar, F. soitlever) L. sublevdre 
Sublevate ».] irans. To raise in tumult. 

a *734 North Examen 1. ii. § 162 (1740) 114 Encourage- 
ment fiom the Magistrates . . to sollevate the Rabble. Ibid. 
n. iv. § 85. 273 Fitzharris's [plot] was framed.. to blast the 
King, arm the Faction, sollevate the Mob. 

t Sollevation. Obs. [ad. It. sollevazione ( = Sp. 
solevacion ), f. sollevare : see prec.] Insurrection. 

_ 1646 J. Howell Lustra Ludov. 103 Some of the chiefest 
instruments of tins sollevation were cut offby the swoid of 
Justice. Ibid. 127 So this dangerous sollevation was quash’d 
by a high hand of Royall power. 1687 Rycaut Hist. Turks 
II. 88 The bright Beams of Justice and Government having 
dissipated the Storms and Fury of popular Sollevations. 
Sollicit, -ation, obs. ff. Solicit, -ation. 
Sollid(ly, obs. foims of Solid(ly. 

Sol-lunar, a. Med. [f. Sol sb . 1 + Lunar a.] 
Due to the conjunction of sun and moon. 

1790 F. Balfour (title). Treatise on putrid intestinal re- 
mitting fevers, in which the laws of the febrile state and 
sol-lunar influence explain the forms, crises, etc., of fevers. 
1805 — in Asiatick Researches VIII. ro Exacerbations of 
sol-lunar power in exciting and reiterating paroxysms. 
Solly, variant of Selly a, Obs. ; obs. f. Solely adv. 
Sollycytude, obs. form of Solicitude. 

Solme, obs. form of Soam. 

So'lmizate, V. Mus. [f. next, or F. solmiser .] 
a. trans. To express by solmization. b. intr. To 
employ solmization. 

2891 Cent. Diet. s.v. Tonic, Chromatic tones are solmiz- 
ated in the usual way. 

Solmization (splmiz^-Jan). Mus. Also sol- 
misation. [ad. F. solmisation, f. solmiser, f. sol 
Sol 2 + mi Ml.] The action or practice of solfaing. 

1730 Treat. Harmony 59 The Notes, which, .have in Sol- 
misation different Sillables to express them. 1776 Hawkins 
H ist. Music IV. lit. viii. 331 The best musicians . had found 
it expedient to reduce the six syllables used in solmisation to 
four. 1818 Blackw. Mag. III. 269 The exercises in solmisa- 
tion or solfaing, as it is more familiarly called. 1879 Grove's 
Diet. Music 1 . 369 The solmization system of Guido d’Arrezo. 
Ibid. 734 So long as the compass of a single Hexachord is 
not exceeded, its Solmization remains immutable. 

II Solo (sdu'b), sb. and a. Also 7 sola. PI. 
solos (also soli). [It. solo:—L. solum, stilus 
Sole a. Cf. Solus a. and Sola a.] 

A. sb. I. 1 . Mus. An instance of a song, 
melody, or other piece of music being rendered or 
performed by one singer or player; a piece of 
vocal or instrumental music performed, or in- 
tended for performance, by a single person. 

1695 Congreve Love for Love u. vii, I don’t much 
matter your Sola’s or Sonata’s, they give me the Spleen. 
1710 Toiler No. 222 P12 There is not a labourer or nandi- 
craftman, that in the cool of the evening does not relieve 
himself with solo's and sonata's ! 174a Pope Dunciad iv. 
324 With nothing but a Solo in his head. 1844 Musical 
World XIX* 87/3 There was a solo on the cornet-h- 
piston by Konig. 1879 Grove's Diet. Music I. 306 The 
woid was used for vocal soli of some length. 1890 J. 
Hatton By Order of Czar II. 11, xiv. 180 Walter.. led off 
with the solo, and the choius followed. 

transf. 1755 J. Hervey Therms <$• A spado dial. ix. II. 8 
A spieading Cascade.. soothed the Air with a Symphony 
of soft and gurgling sounds. .. This liquid Instrument 
still played its Solo: still puisued its busy Way. 1791 
Gilpin Forest Scenery in. xi. II. 29s The rook has but 
two, or three notes ; and when he attempts a solo, we can- 
not praise his song, i860 0 . W. Holmes E. Vernier iii, 
Solos on the slate-pencil (making it screech on the slate]. 
1900 F. F. Moore Nell Gwyn viii. There came from the 
room, .a loud peal of laughter — not a solo, but a duet, 
b. fig. and in fig. context. 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones v. xi, Though the pedagogue 
chose rather to play solos on the human instrument. 1784 
Mme. D’Arblay Diary Oct., I went upstairs as usual, to 
treat myself with a solo of impatience for the post. 1849 E. 
FitzGerald Lett. (1889) I. 19s Tbe trees murmur a con- 
tinuous soft ‘chorus to the solo which my soul discourses 
within ’. 

2 . Performance by one singer or player. 

1779 Mirror No, 54 r 11, In the solo or the song, no such 
deception as the theatrical is pretended. 1797 Monthly 
Mag. III. 466 We here find a trio introduced by four lines 
solo. 1834 [A. Prinsep] Baboo II. vii. 124 He was obliged 
to play his flute-parts of the opera, in solo. 1866 Engel 
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Nat. Music iii. in A very usual form of national songs is 
that in which Solo and Choius alternate. 

3 . A dance by one person. 

1794 Mrs. Radcliffe lilyst. Udolpko xxxviii, Behind 
stood a boy flourishing a tambourine, and dancing a solo. 
1855 Englishwoman in Russia 18 Another peasant danced 
a solo in very good style. 1837 Wilkinson Egypt. Time 
of Pharaohs 28 Sometimes a man danced a solo to their 
sound, and to the clapping of hands. 

4 . attrib., as solo exhibition , fart, -player. 

1776 Burney Hist. Music 11. Hi. (1789) I. 347 Pliny tells 
us that he was.. the first solo.player. 1783 Grose Diet. 
Vulgar T., Solo player , a miserable performer on any in- 
strument, who always plays alone, because no one will stay 
in the room to hear him. 1793 Mason Ch. Music 1. 52 To 
perform a solo part in the Church Service. 1846 Dickens 
Cricket on Hearth i, The kettle had had the last of its solo 
performance. 1859 Habits of Gd. Society v. 217 A bass 
[voice] should be prohibited, I think, from solo exhibitions, 
unless very good. 1868 Athenaeum 29 Feb. 330/2 At Mr. 
H. Leslie’s concert the soli parts were extremely well sung. 

b. Special combs. : solo organ, a partial organ 
introduced into a larger one, for producing solo 
effects; solo pitch (see qnot. 1875); s °l° stop, 
an organ stop of special quality or position for 
tbe performance of solos ; solo voice (see quot. 

. 

1843 Civil Eng. <§■ Arch. Jrnl. VI. 108/1 The fourth is 
the combination or solo organ, upon which, .can be played 
any stop or stops out of the swell or choir, without in- 
teiferingwith their previous arrangement. 1868 Athenaeum 
11 Apr. 533/3 Another new composition for solo voices 
chorus of men and orchestra. 1873 H. C. Banister 
Music 251 The principal voices in an Oratorio or Opera 
are termed the Solo voices, as distinguished from the 
chorus. 1873 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms , 
Solo pitch, the_ tuning of an instruments little higher than 
the ordinary pitch in order to obtain brilliancy of tone with 
a certain amount of ease to the player. 

II. f 5 . A carriage accommodating only one 
person. Obs. (Cf. B. 2.) 

1787 J. Pugh Life J. Hanway il 120 His [Hanway’s] 
carriage, which was a kind of Solo, from its holding but one 
person, was ornamented with his motto, * never despair ’, 

III. 6. In card-playing (see qnots.). 

1878 H. Gibbs Ombre 38 Solo is an engagement on the 
part of the Ombre to win the game without discard. Ibid. 
40 If one player has a hand so good as to enable him to 
venture a Solo. 1898 ‘ Hoffmann 1 Hoyle's Games Modem. 
143 [In solo whibt] he can call a solo, which is a declaration 
to make five of the thirteen tricks without having a partner, 
b. Solo whist, Heart solo (see quots. 1S98, 1907). 
i8ga Zangwill Childr. Ghetto 1 . 124 Solo-whist had not 
yet come in to drive everything else out. 1898 ‘ Hoff- 
mann ’ Hoyle's Games Modern. 142 The objects of Solo 
Whist are— to make eight tricks out of the thirteen in con- 
junction with a partner ; to make five or nine tricks out of 
your own hand against the other thiee players in combina- 
tion; or to play your own hand so as to avoid taking a trick. 
1907 Hoyle’s Games 360 Heart Solo. This is solo for 3 
players, reducing the pack to 24 cards by throwing out the 
8 of hearts and all the diamonds but the 7. 

33 . adj. 1 . Alone; -without a companion or 
partner. (Cf. Solus a. and Sola a.) 

171a Arhuthnot John Bull 1, xvii. How Lewis Baboon 
attempted to play a game solo in clubs. 1760-72 H. 
Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) I. 79 Madam . . would not 
be left solo. 1881 W. S. Gilbert Foggerty's Fairy in, 
Lately I’ve been dancing solo. 

2 . Made to accommodate one person. (Cf. A. 5.) 

1774 H. Finlay Postal Jrnl. (Biooklyn, 1867) 52 , 1 was 

in a solo chair, Wills the guide was on horseback, leading 
a hoise to lelieve the ojiair horse. 

3 . Of musical instruments, or the players of 
these : Playing or taking the solo part. 

1880 Grove Diet. Mus. s. v. Comet, The great organ 
Solo Cornet comprised either 5, 4, or 3 ranks of pipes. 1897 
Shedlock tr. Riemann's Did. Mas. 743/1 Only one 
violinist (the solo violin, leader) is to play the passage, xgox 
Jedburgh Gazette 9 Nov. 2 [He] was librarian [of the 
band] and solo euphonium. 

+ SolcB'cal, a. Obs.— x [f. L. *solcec-us, ad. Gr. 
aokoitcos : see Solecism.] Provincially incorrect. 

17x6 M. Davies A then, Brit. III. 31 That favours much 
of the old Saxon or even of the Soloecal Dialect 
HSolceoo'plianes. Obs. rare. [ad. Gr. ffokouto- 
(pavrjs like a solecism.] An apparent solecism. 

1583 Fulke Def. Tr. Script, i. 37 It is either a plaine 
solcecophanes.., or a conuption cieptout of the maigent 
into the text. Ibid. 43 He which vseth Solcecophanes in 
Greeke committeth not a soloecisme. 1727 Bailey (vol, II), 
Soloecophanes,. . that which seemeth to be a Solcecism, (or 
Impropriety of Speech) and is not. 

S olograph, rare— 0 , [f. Soli A 1 , after fihoto- 
graph'\ (See quot.) 

1838 Simmonds Did. Trade , Solografh, a name which 
has been given to some pictures on paper taken by the talbo- 
type or calotype process. 

Soloist (s<ju-lo|ist). [f. Solo sb. + -ist.] One 
who sings or peiforms a solo or solos. 

1864 Realm 20 Apr. 8 The soloist was Signor Sivori, who 
played Mendelssohn's violin concerto. 1879 Sat. Mus. Rev. 
o Sept. 567 The soloists acquitted themselves thoroughly 
well. 1890 J. Hatton By Order of Czar (1891) 328 Pie- 
sently the soloist paused in bis song. 

Solomon (spMmpn). Also 6-7 Salomon. 
[The name of the Jewish king Solomon (in older 
English usage Salomon ), L. Solomon, Salomon, 
Gr. ISoKofi&p, ^aKopiiiv, l$ako>p&v, ad. Heb. note? 
SKlomohl\ One who resembles, or is comparable 
to, Solomon, esp. in respect of wisdom or justice ; j 


SOLONETTE. 

1 a profoundly wise person, a sage ; also ironically, 
a wiseacre. 

1554 Mayland in Hawes' Past. Pleas. *iij, The famous 
Prince and seconde Salomon, Kynge Henrye the Seuenth. 
15S7 Tottel’s Misc. (Arb.) 168 In sober wit a Salomon. 1624 
Bedell Lett. v. 90 Let our Salomon [James I] be ludge be- 
tween them. 1636 Earl Monm. tr. Boccalini's Advts.fr. 
Parnass. 11. lix. (1674) 212 Command, makes men seem wise 
Solomons . . who . .have no more Brains than a Goose. 1678 
Butler Hud. in. Lady's Answer to Knight 195 If you all 
were Solomons, And Wise and Great as he was once. 1773 
H. Walpole Lett. (1857) VI. 42 These Solomons delight 
to sit to a maker of wax-woik. 1829 Scott Anne ofG, xxx, 
But the old Swiss is a Solomon compared with him. 1889 
Science-Gossip XXV. 244 It must imply that thei e was once 
an exceptionally wise Paramcecium. . .The existence of such 
an infusorial Solomon is at least improbable. 

b. British, English , or Siotch Solomon, King 
James VI of Scotland and I of England. 

1814 W. Wilson Hist. Dissent. Ch. IV. 123 About the year 
1621, our English Solomon then sitting on the thione. C1830 
Coleridge in Lit. Rem. (1838) III. 48 In the slavering 
times of our Scotch Solomon. 

Solomon, variant of Salmon sb . 2 Obs. 
f Solomon-gundy, perversion of Salmagundi. 
1764 [see Salmagundi iJ 1769 E. Raffald Engl. Honse- 
kpr. (1778) 281 To moke a Solomon-Gundy. 1896 * Q.‘ 
(Quiller Couch) Story of Sea II. xxviii. 571 A savoury 
dish of solomon-gundy. 

Solomonian (spldmdu’nian), a. Also -ean. 
[f. Solomon 4- -ian.] Of, pertaining or relating to, 
chaiacteristic of. King Solomon ; Solomonic. 

1747 Mem. Nuirebian Crt. II. *21 Pleased with his Solo- 
monean piudence, by this judicious way of discovering the 
guilty person. 1833 J. B. Robertson tr. SchlegeTs Philos. 
Hist, xviii. (1846) 456 The Solomonian traditions connected 
with the very foundation of the order of Templars. 1861 
Mom, Citron. 3 Aug., The Colonel.. dismissed the case by 
a Solomonian judgment. 1896 A. J. Butler tr. RatzeCs 
Hist. Mankind 1 . 134 In givingjudgment, heneeds no great 
abundance of Solomonian wisdom. 

Solomonic (sfldm^-nik), a. Also 8 -iok. [f. 
as prec. +-ic.] 

1 . Ascribed to, originating with, Solomon. 

1722 G. Mackenzie Writers Scots Nation III. 317 This 
is a laige Print. ..Upon the Top is the Blessed Virgin. 
Then follow Seven Columns... In the 5th Column are. the 
Solomonick; the Noachick Alphabets. 1873 Our Work m 
Palestine ix. (1874) 160 Solomon’s Temple, then, was a 
rectangle.. .Wilson’s Aich would, therefoie, be Solomonic. 
1883 A. Roberts O. T. Revision vi. 126 As. .the book was 
wxitten in Greek, the idea of its Solomonic authorship must 
at once be set aside. 

2 . Characteristic of Solomon ; snggestive of the 
wisdom of Solomon. 

1837 Dickens Darrit 1. xiii, This sentiment, in itself almost 
Solomonic. 1861 Sat Rev. 30 Nov. 563 That Solomonic 
wisdom which is better than, .silver. 1876 Tinsley's Mag. 
XIX. 6 With a Solomonic shake of her bead. 

So f Solomo*uical a. Obs. 

1530 Lyndesay Test. Papyngo 2 Suppose I had., sapience 
more than Salamonicall. 157. Buchanan Let. in Wks. 
(S.T. S.) 57, I most neidispraefer the rude Scottis wyt of 
capitane Cocburne to your inglis solomonical sapience. 

Solomon’s seal. Also 6-7 Salomon’s 
seal(e. [tr. med.L. sigillum Solotnonis (Salo-, 
Salamonis). 

The name has been variously explained as referring to the 
markings seen on a transverse section of the root-stock, or 
to the round scars left on this by the decay of the stems, or 
to the use of the root 'to seal and close up green wounds’.] 

1 . A plant, jPolygonattim imtltifiortiin, the stems 
of which bear on the npper part broad sessile 
leaves and drooping green and white flowers. 

1343 Traheron tr. Vigo's Chirurg. 182 b/2 Of the rootes 
of Salomons seale sodden after the same maner. 1578 Lvte 
Dodoens 102 White roote or Salomons seale is of two sortes. 
1629 Parkinson Kitchen Garden 1. vii. 472 Salomon’s seal, 
or (as some call it) Ladder to heauen. 1676 Phil. Trans. 
II. 629 There grow wild in the Woods, Plantane of all sorts, 
Yellow-Dock, .. Solomons-seal [etc.]. 1767. Abfrchombie 

Ev. Man his own Gardener (1803) 353 Now is also a proper 
time to .. transplant the loots of .. Solomon’s seal. 1783 
Maktyn Rousseau's Bot. xviii. (1794) 249 This species is 
distinguished from Solomon ’s-seal. - by the flowets growing 
on a scape or naked stalk. 1826 Miss MirroRD Village 
Ser. 11. (1863) 410 The pendent drops of the stately Solo- 
mon’s seal, which hang like waxen tasselsunderthefuHand 
regular leaves. 1837 A. Gray First Lessons Bot. (1866) 42 
Some rootstocks are maiked with large round scats of a 
diffeient sort, like those of the Solomon’s Seal. 1882 Proc. 
Ber. Nat. Club IX. 462 Celandine and Solomon’s seal were 
cultivated alongside the houses that we passed. 

2 . Applied to various other plants (see quots.). 
1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App, 327 Solomon’s Seal, Pen- 

sylvanian, Uvularia. 1846-50 A. Wood_ Class-bk. Bot. 
352 Majanthemmn . . . Convallana bifolia. Two-leaved 
Solomon’s Seal. Ibid., Smilacina., . . Convallaria trifoliata. 
Three-leaved Solomon's Seal. 1856 A. Gray Man. Bot. 
(i860) 467 Smilacina. False Solomon’s Seal. 1898 Morris 
Austral Eng. 426 Solomon's Seal,.. the Tasmanian name 
for Drymophila cyanocarpa, . . also called Turquoise Berry. 

Solon (sJuO/n). [a. L. Soltin, Gr. 'Sbkcov, the 
early Athenian legislator and one of the seven 
sages of Greece.] A sage ; a wiseacre. 

1623 B. Jonson Staple of N. 11, iii, Your giane great 
Solons. 1820 Shelley (Ed. Tyr. 1. 64 Ask else your loyal 
Solons. 1840 Thackeray Jolly Jack, When village Solons 
cursed the Lords. 

Solonette, valiant of Solenette, 

1882 Day Fishes Gt. Brit. II. 43 Soleapatrva... Solonette. 
1883 — Catal. Intemat. Fish . Exhib. 161 Iu some small 
foims, as the Solonette. 
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So long : see Long adv. i c. 

Solo ni an (soloa'nian), a. [See Solon.] Of, 
pertaining to, connected with, Solon. 

1843 Guote in Class. Mus. I. 8 The mina as weight, .was 
requued to weigh 138 Solonian standard diachmte. Ibid. , 
The Solonian standaid. 18^6 — Hist. Greece 1. mv. I. 379 
About the time of the Solonian legislation at Athens. 1885 
G. W. Cox Lives Gk. Statesmen 27 marg . , Solonian law 
against neutiality in times of sedition. 1896 Greenkidge 
Handbk. Gk. Const. Hist. vi. 151 The permanence of these 
Solonian property.dasses is remarkable. 

So Solo'xuc tz., Solon-like; Solonian; SoTonist, 
a wiseacre. 

1607 T. Walkington Optic Glass 126 Like puuipion 
headed Solonists they looke. 179 6 Mod. Gullivers Trav. 
102 Instead of any Solonic observations, I wrote the follow- 
ing address. 1888 Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 488/2 The system 
[of weights], .called Attic or Solonic. 

Solow, obs. form of Sullow, plough. 

Solp, variant of Soavp v., Solp 0 . Obs. 

II Solpuga (splpirz'ga). Also 8 Sal-. [L. solpilga 
(salpuga), also solipfiga, solifuga ; see Solifuge.] 

1. A venomous ant or spider mentioned by class- 
ical authors. 

1601 Holland Pliny vm. xxix, 212 In Althyopin. .there 
is a great countrey, .dispeopled sometime by Scorpions, and 
a Kind of PLsmiies called Solpugae. 1627 May Lucan ix. 
gS4 Who, small Solpuga, ftom thy hole would flee? Yet 
the three sisters glue their power to thee. 1718 Rowe tr. 
Lucan lx. 1418 Or cou’d we the Salpuga’s anger dread? 

2. Ent. A genus of tropical or semi-tropical 
spiders (belonging to the group Solpugidttb or 
Solifugse ) ; a weasel-spider. 

1813 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. iv. (1818) I. i26Thehiteof one of 
the centipedes . . is less tremendous than that of the Solpuga. 
1835 Kirby Habits # Inst. Amm. II. xvi. 86 It seems, 
there foie, almost certain that the ancient and modern 
Solpuga are synonymous. 

Solpugid (sflpiw'dgid). Ent. [See prec. and 
-in 3. j One of the So/pzigidse : (see prec. 2 ). 

1875 Entycl. Brit. II. 281 The Muscular System of Sol- 
pugids appears to be very similar to that of other Arachnids. 
Ibid., Seveial Solpugids entered the tent-door. 

|| Sols. Obs. Also solz. [older F. sols, var. of 
sol Sol sb. 3] A sou. 

a 1623 Fletcher Elder Brother n. i, They shall not share 
a Solz of mine between them. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Sols or Sons, a French coin that contains 12 Deniers. 

+ Solsecle. Obs. Also 5 soleeele, -sylceHe, 
aausxkel. [a. OF. solsecle {solid cle, etc.), ad. L. 
solsequium : see next.] The marigold. 

<113x0 in Wright Lyric P. xvi. 53 Heo is solsecle of suet- 
nesse. Ibid, v. 26. <11400 Pistill of Susan no pe sauge, 
pe solsecle, so semeliche to sibt. c 1430 M. E. Med. Bk. 
(Heinrich) 124 Take feperfoye, matfeloun, mogwort, soleeele, 
scabyouse [etc.]. 

|| Solse'£UittUL. Obs. [L., f. sol sun + sequi 
to follow.] = prec. 

[c 1423 tr. Arderne's Treat, Fistula, etc. 52 Epithimated 
with ]>e iuyse of solsequi, i. marigold. Ibid , pe iuyse of 
solsiquii.] 1340 Treas. Poore Men 44 b, For the Palsey. 
Take . . two handefnll of hertestonge, two haudefull of Solse- 
quium. 0:1568 Montgomerie Misc. Poems xv. 2 Lyk as 
the du.ru Solsequium , . Hings doun his head. 

So f Solsequy. Obs.— 1 

a 1680 T. Brooks in Spurgeon Treas. David xxx. 7 (1871) 
II. 58 Bowing and inclining the head, as the solsequy and 
mallow-flowers. 

+ Solstaoion. 0bs.~ l [ad. L. solstitium, after 
station : cf. Solsticion.] Solstice. 

C1400 Destr. Troy 10637 Sadmen of Syens, pat settyn 
hom perto. Solstacion, for sothe, sayn hit to hat. 

+ Solstead. Obs. rare. [f. L. sol- in sohtiliwn 
(see next) + Stead sb. Cf. Sunstead.] Solstice. 

1601 Holland Pliny xxvi. v. 245 If it be gathered about 
the Summer solstead. 1633 W. Ramesey Astrol, Restored 
79 Winter [beginning] at the second Solstead. 

Solstice (sp'lstis). Also 7 solsticke, solstist. 
[a. OF. solstice (also mod.F.), ad. L. solstitium 
Solstitium.] 

1. One or other of the two times in the year, 
midway between the two equinoxes, when the 
sun, having reached the tropical points, is farthest 
from the equator and appears to stand still, i. e. 
about 21 st June (the summer solstice) and 22 nd 
December (the winter solstice). 

C1250 Gen. Ex. 130 Two 3euelengcSh.es timen her, And 
two solstices in 3 e 3er. 1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 201 
There is a welle..wbiche floethe ouer with watere abowte 
the solstice of somer. Ibid. III. 51 Whiche Olimpias began 
in the solstice of wynLer, when men of Giecebegynne theire 
yere. 1549 Compl. Scott, vi. 30 The tropic of Cancer . . is 
the solstice of symmyr... The circle of capricome is callit 
the solstice of vyntir. 1617 Moryson Itin. in. 269 At 
Lucern twice each yeere they make election of Senators. . , 
namely, about each Solstice of the yeere. 1660 R. Coke 
Power # Subj. 263 As we see in foxes about the brumal 
Solstice. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. 214 This being the southern 
Solstice, for Winter I cannot call it. 1704 R. J. Sulivan 
View Nat. I. 410 It is at the solstices that we have the 
lowest tides in the year. 1834 Mrs. Somerville Connex. 
Phys. Sci. xiii. 99 It is estimated from the winter solstice, 
the middle of the long annual night under the poles. 1847 
Longs. Evang. 1. iv, 61 When the air is serene in the sultry 
solstice of summer. 

b. spec. The summer solstice, or the heat of this. 
1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1, § 32 So when thy 
absent beames begin t' impart Againe a Solstice on my 
frozen heart, My winter's ov’r. 1692 Washing-ion Milton's 


Def. People i. M.’s Wks. 1831 VIII. 21 May the Gods and 
Goddesses, Damasippus, bless thee with an everlasting 
Solstice; that thou mayst always be warm. 1833 Single- 
ton Virgil I. 48 The solstice from the flock Waid off. 

2. A solstitial point. 

x6ot Dolman La Printaud. Fr. Acad. in. xx. 96 The 
Solstists 01 sun-steads and poles of the Zodiacke. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 227^ A temperate heat.., which by 
his approach unto the solstice he mtendeth. 1678 Hobbes 
Decameron Wks. 1843 VII. 104 The distance between the 
equinoctial and the solstice, is not always the same. 1733 
B. Martin Mag. Arts Sa. 192/3 These two Points are 
called the Solstices. 1812 Woodhouse As iron. ix. 63 1 he 
interval of time .. between two appearances of the. Sun in 
the solstices. 184a Penny Cycl. XXII. 214/1 Solstices, the 
points of the ecliptic which are highest above the equator. 

3. fig. A turning, culminating, or stopping point ; 
a furthest limit ; a crisis. 

<zx63X Donne Select. (1840) 105 A Christian hath no 
solstice.. where he may stand still, and go no furLher. X638 
Wilkins New World xiv. (1707) 114 Arts are not yet come 
to their Solstice. 1663 Heath Flagellum (1672) 158 This 
being the Solstice of his Foi tunes. x86o Emerson Conduct 
of Life, Culture Wks. (Bohn) II. 370 There is in every 
constitution a certain solstice. 

4. transf. A standing still (ofi he sun). 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 29 The Jewes that 
can beleeve the supernatural! solstice of the Sunne in the 
dayes of Joshua. 

f Solsticion. Obs.— 1 [ad. L. solstitium : see 
prec, and cf. Solstation.] Solstice. 

C1391 Chaucer Astrolabe 1. § 17 In this heued of cancer 
is the grettest declinacioun northward of the sonne, & 
ther-for is he cleped the Solsticioun of somer. 

'I* Solsticy. Obs. Also 5-6 solsticie. [ad. L. 
solstitium.’] Solstice. Also /if. 

1370 Dee Math. Pref d iij b, The fashion of the heauen, 
the Aiqumox, the Solsticie, and the course of the Sterres. 
i6oz Marston Antonio's Rev. i. iii, You arrive even in the 
solsticie And highest point of sun-shine happinesse. 1620 
Middleton & Rowley World Tost at Tennis Induct., 
When the high-heated year Is in her solsticy. 
Solstitial (splsti'Jal), a. and sb. Also 6-7 
-tiall, -ciall, 7-9 -cial, [a. F. solsticial, f sol- 
stitial, or ad. L. solstitidl-is, f. solstitium'. see 
Solstice.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or belonging to, connected with, 
a solstice or the solstices. 

1559 W. Cunningham Casmogr. Glasse 33 They are called 
Coluies, of which th’one. .is named th’equinoctiall Colure, 
and th’other..the solstitiall Colure. 1391 Nashe Prog- 
nost. Wks. (Giosart) II. 164 The Sunne.. at his passage 
vnto the solsticiall estiuall signe Cancer. 1594 Blundevil 
Exerc. m. t. xxvii. (1636) 336 Now it is found to have 
passed that point so farre towards the Solsticiall point, ns 
[etc.]. i6ox Holland Pliny I. 8 The shadowes of them 
that dwell Northerly vnder the Solstitiall circle in Summer. 
1634 Peacham Compl. Genii, vii. 60 The other passeth 
thorow the Solstitiall points, and is called the Solstitiall 
Colure, 1733 B. Martin Mag. Arts # Sci. 192/3 What 
Distinction is made of these Solstitial Points? x8iz-6 
Playfair Nat, Phil. 1 1 . 121 From observations of the sun’s 
solstitial altitudes. 1845 Theologian II. 36 Cancer.. is a 
watery, .. solstitial, and exceedingly fiuitful sign. 1894 
R. A. Gregory Elem. Physiogr. vii. (ed. 4) 141 Each of the 
solsticial points being midway between the equinoxes. 

2. Occurring, taking place, etc., at the time of 
the solstice (s). 

cx 6x0 Sir C. Heydon Astrol, Disc. (1630) 14 These four 
causes are most evident upon the very solstitial days. 1695 
Phil. Trans. XIX. 13 In order to determine the Propor- 
tion of the Gnomon to the Solstitial shade. 1796 Pegge 
Anonym. (1809) 431 The solstitial rams are heie in England 
extremely beneficial. 1845 Peter Parley's Aim. Vi, 133 
The setting in of the solstitial season. 1833 Kane Grinnell 
Exped. xxxi. (1856) 266 The solstitial day of greatest dark- 
ness. x88x Nature XXIII, 609 The solstitial months, 
namely June and December. 

3. Of heat, etc.; Characteristic of the summer 
solstice. Also as an epithet of the sun, etc., in this 
connexion. 

X642 H. More Song of Soul n. 11, vii. The glorious Sun 
-.such as he is in his solstitiall noon. 1667 Milton P. L. 
x, 656 From the South to bring Solstitial summeis heat. 
1708 J. Philips Cyder 1, 13 Sirius parched with Heat 
Solstitial the green herb. _ 1793 Gentl. Mag. 540 Luxuriant 
foliage opposes the solstitial sun. 1829 Wordsw. Th. on 
the Seasons ii, Less fair is summer riding high In fierce 
solstitial power. 1868 Kingsley Christmas Day 37 That 
day Shall dawn in glory, and solstitial blaze Of full mid- 
summer sun. 

4. a. Of plants : Coming up at the summer 
solstice ; growing or fading rapidly. 

After solstitialis herba in Plautus Pseud. 1. i. 36. 

1634 W HixiociiZootomia 473 The shortDuration of worldly 
Happmesse, how aptly called the Solstitiall Plant. 1637-61 
Heyhn Hist. Reform . Pref. p. i, So many Ordinances. . 
should be as short lived as Jonas’ Gourd, or the solstitial 
herb in Plautus. 1783 Phil. Tram. LXXIV, 417 As the 
two last are solstitial, and rather delicate plants, I wondered 
the less at their sensibility, 

b. Of insects, etc. ; Appearing about the time 
of the summer solstice. 

1812 Shaw Gen. Zool. VIII. it. 449 The Solstitial Parra- 
keet is twice described by BufTon, under different divisions 
o f the genus. 18x8 Kirby & Sr. Introd. Entomol. II. xxiii. 
372 The solstitial and common cockchafer appear in ihe 
evening— the former generally coming foith at the summer 
solstice. *833 Kirby Habits <5- Inst. Anim. II. xx. 366 
About the time of the summer solstice, the solstitial beetle 
may be seen and heard buzzing in vast numbers over the 
1 tiees and hedges. 

I 5. Connected with the observation of the solstices. 


1834 Hist. Astron. (U. K. S.) vi. 32/1 The construction of 
the astroiabium . . was rather moie complictited than that 
of the solstitial or equatoual armillie. 1883 Bible Myths 
(ed. 2) 439 An astronomical observatory containing . . solstitial 
and equatorial aimils, . .and other apparatus. 1906 Loucyer 
Stonehenge iii. 19 We have in Stonehenge a solstitial temple, 
f B. sb. A solstice. Obs. rare. 

1361 Eden Arte Nauig. r. xv. 16 These Tiopykes aie 
descrybed by the motion of the fyist moueable with the 
points of the Solstitials. x6xz Hopton Concord. Yearcs 
(1615) S3 The Summer and Winter Solstitials. 

Hence SolstPtially adv., towards the solstices. 
1638 Sir T. Browne Gard, Cyrus iv. 166 That the Leaves 
of the Olive and some other trees solstitially turn . . is scaicc 
expectable in any Climate. 1894 A themenm 21 Apr. 515/3 
The temples were oriented solstitially or equinoctially. 

Solstitiall (splstijan), a. Also 7 solstioian. 
[f. L. solstiti-um + -an.] Solstitial. 

1614 J. Taylor (Water P.) Nipping Abuses E 2 b, Sol. . 
High mounted in his chiefe solslician pride. 1843 Thco- 
logian II. 37 Capricornus. .is an earthy, ..moveable,., sul- 
stitian,.. quadrupedal sign. 

II Solstitium (splstrJVm). PI. solBtitia. 
Also 6 solsticium. [L. solstitium (med.L. also 
- sticium ), f. sol sun (Sol sb. 1 ) H-ppl. stem of sis tire 
to stand still.] = Solstice. 

13x3 A. Barclay Egloges (1370) C v/2 Then shall my songe 
be dam Like a Nightingale at the solstitium. 1562 Turner 
Herbal 11. (1568) 98 By that token the Husbandmen know 
that the Solstitium of Sommer is past. 1609 C. Butler 
Fern. Mon.{ 1634) 44The/Equinoctia and Solslitia, in which 
the foui quartets of the year. . take their beginnings. 1630 
J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 2 Aaa 6 b/s Talkes of the 
Jewish Thalmud, and Cabals, Solstitiums and Kquinoc- 
tialls. 1884 R. Paton Scott. Ch. x. 102 Christmas took the 
place of the Pagan Saturnalia and Solstitial 
Solubility (sfdizfbi’liti). [f. next + -mr. Cf. 
F. solubiliU , It. sohibilitti, Sp. solubilidad.] 

1. The quality or property of being soluble. 

1677 Grew Anat. PI. (1682) 297 Even the changes of the 

weather will somewhat alter the Solubility of the Salts. 
1690 Locke Hum. Und. 11. xxxiii. § 23 Its peculiar fixed- 
ness and solubility in aqua regia. 1771 Phil. Tiaus. LXI. 
216 The solubility of water in air. 1794 G._ Adams Nat. 
Exper. Phil. I. x. 399 The solubility of salt in water. x8xt 
A. T. Thomson Lond. Disp. (1818) p. xxiii, A compound of 
little solubility. 1844 G. Bird Urhi. Deposits (1857) 207 
Sometimes thecrystals form very slowly, owing to their solu- 
bility in the piecipitant. 1898 Rev. Brit. Pharrn. 28 Solu- 
bilities in alcohol, ammonia solution, and ethei aie given. 

2. Hot. Capability of easy separation into parts. 
183a Lindley Introd. Bot. 163 Solubility arises fiom the 

presence of certain transverse contractions of a one-celled 
pericarpium, through which it finally separates into seveial 
closed portions. xB6x Bentley Man. Bot. 310 The separa- 
tion taking place in these cases has been supposed to be 
effecLed by a process called solubility. 

3. Capability of being solved or explained. 

188a in Imperial Diet. 

Soluble (sp-li^b’l), a. Also 5-6 solyble, sol- 
uble, 6 solubil. [a. OF, (also mod.F.) soluble, 
= Sp. soluble, Pg. soluvel. It. solubile , ad. L. solu- 
bilis , f. solvere to loosen, dissolve, etc.] 

1. Med. a. Of the bowels, etc. ; Free from con- 
stipation or costiveness ; relaxed. Now rate or Obs. 

c 1400 tr. Seereta Secret. 87 It [the medicine] shall make 
Jje takere right noght solyble, or ellys ful litell. 1450-80 
Ibid. 27 And it is good to tiavayle and to haue thi 
wombe soluble. 1339 Elyot Cast. JHelthe (1341) 23 Diy 
figges and old make the bodye soluble. 1563 T. Gale 
Antidot. 11. 81 Prouided alwayes that the pacient bee kepte 
soluble. 1620 Venner Via Recta i, 18 It..maketh the body 
soluble, and therefore sometimes good for such as are wont 
to be costiue. 1671 Salmon Syn. Med. 11. lviii. 345 The 
Cholick if it be gentle, and the Belly soluble, it is easily 
cured. 1772 Phil. Trans. LXII. 457 The belly should be 
kept soluble with lenitive Electuary, or any other mild pur- 
gative. 1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xvii. 196 The 
citrateofsoda. . tends to keep up a soluble state of thebuwels. 
+ b. Laxative ; causing looseness of the bowels. 
1302 Arnolds Chron. (i8rx) 171 To take drynkes solyble 
for to purgen the bodi of euyll humors. 1382 Hester Seer. 
Phiorav. il xxvii. 104 Give the Pacient.. our Potion of 
Lignum Sanctum, the whiche is soluble and diiying, and 
purgeth theb!oud._ 1620 Venner Via Recta (1650) 249 They 
are of an attenuating and soluble faculty. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn. I. s.v., This is the Soluble Taftai. ’Tis ac- 
counted a very good Aperitive Medicine. 

2. Capable of being melted or dissolved. 

r 43 *“ 5 ° tr- Higden (Rolls) 1 . 319 In Scicille is white salte, 

. .whiche, beenge soluble [L. solubilis ] in thefyie, bic&tulhe 
and biekethe in the water. 

1764 Reid Inquiry iii.113 It is probable that everything 
that affects the taste is, in some degree, soluble in the saliva. 
1794 R, J. Sulivan View Nat. I. 306 Theie results a soap 
which is soluble in water. 1814 Sir H. Davy Agric. Client. 
273 To make it afford as much soluble matter as possible to 
the roots of the plant. 1833 W. Gregory Inoig. Chem. 160 
Borates.. ate for the most pait insoluble. The alkaline 
borates alone are soluble. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 117 
Whatever soluble constituents exist in the air will be ab- 
sorbed by the rain. 

b. As a specific epithet with, names of substances. 

1836-41 Brande Chem. (ed. 5) 593 Solution of chlorine, or 

of the soluble chlorides. Ibid. , The soluble nitrate of sil\ci. 
x843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xxv. 321 The soluble 
meicury of Hahnemann was chiefly employed. 1861 Bent- 
ley Man. Bot. 471 This forms common cocoa, rock cocon, 
soluble cocoa, &c. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 0244/2 For 
much that is valuable in the preparation and application of 
water-glass or soluble glass, we are indebted to Dr. Johann 
Fuchs of Munich. 1899 Allbutl's Syst. Med. VII. 684 
Intramuscular injections of the soluble mercurial salts. 

c. Dissolving, solvent, rare. 



SOLUBLENESS. 

1846 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim. Client. II. 338 It differs 
from it . . in its power of resisting the soluble action of a cold 
solution of potash. 

3. Capable of being untied or loosed, rare. 

1613 T. Adams Heaven <5 Earth Recon. 22 If Balaams Asse 
hath but an audible voyce, and a soluble Purse. 1847 Tunny- 
son Pritic. v. 129 More soluble is this knot, By gentleness 
than war. 

f 4. Plastic, pliable. Also fig. Ohs. 

1650 Trapp Comm. Dent. ix. 22 Keep our souls humble, 
supple, and soluble. 1683 Monon Meek. Exerc ., Printing 
xi. r 23 This Canvass (to make it more soluble) is wet in 
Water, and the Water well wrung out again. 

5. Capable of being solved or explained; solvable. 
c 1705 Bp. Berkeley in Fraser Life (1871) 422 In physiques 
I have a vast view of things. soluble hereby. 1850 Carlyle 
Latter-d. Pamph. i. 4 Questions not very soluble at present, 
were even sages and heroes set to solve them, began every- 
where. -to be asked. 1877 Sparrow Serin, xxi. 280 , 1 refer 
now to those subjects, which,. have more the appearance 
of soluble questions. 

0. Capable of being resolved ; reducible. 

1826 Syd. Smith Wks. (1859) IL 98/r A great deal of com- 
pliment to the wisdom of ancestors, and a great degree of 
alarm. at the dreadful spirit of innovation, are soluble into 
mere jealousy and envy. 1858 O. \V. Holmes A ut. Si eakf. 
Table xi, 107 Love is sparingly soluble in the words of men. 
So lubleness- ? Ohs. Also 6 soliblenesse, 
solublenes, 7 solublenesse. [f. prec. + -ness.] 
The state, character, or property of being soluble. 

1374 J. Jones Nat. Beg. Growing fy Living Things 47 It 
causetn . . Solublenes of the Wombe. 1579 7" Preserv. Body 
<$• Soul 1. xv. 27 Hir. .soliblenesse and costiuenesse, must be 
meane. 1620 Venner Via Recta vii. 150 The onelypro. 
perty that they haue is to mollifie the belly, and procure 
solublenesse. 165s Moufet & Bennkt Health's hnprov. 
(1746) 287 Wanning their Stomachs, . .procuring Solubleness 
and Urine. 

Solucyt, obs. variant of Solicit v. 

II Soltun (sJ«‘lz;m). [L. solum ground,] Soil, 
ground. (Chiefly Sc. Lawl) 

1829 in P. Shaw Reports VII. 363 A right of absolute., 
property in the solum. 1894 J. Macintosh Ayrshire Nts. ' 
Entert. xi. 199 The solum of the old road having been 
assigned to the respective proprietois. 1903 Proc. Antiq. 
Soc. Scott. XXXIX. 346 The Abertay Sands. .bid fair by 
and by to enlarge, .the solum of this tract of country, 

II Solus (scalps), a. [L. solus alone.] 

1. Of male persons : Alone, by oneself. 

In older use esp. in stage-directions. 

1399 Shaks. lien. V, 11. i. 48 Will youshogge off? I would 
haue you solus. 1603 1st Pt. Jeronimo hi. ii, Enter 
Ieronimo solus. 1676 Shadwell Libertine ii, Jacomo solus. 
1711 Addison Spectator No. 29 lr 1 The Famous Blunder 
in an old l’lay of Enter a. King and two Fidlers Solus. 
177S Sheridan Rivals in. ii, Julia’s Dressing-room. Faulk- 
land solus. 1829 Marryat F, Mildmay id, Mymeals were 
sent to me, and I took them solus on my chest. 1832 
Mundy Antipodes (1837) 33 A solvent looking gentleman, 
solus in a buggy. 1878 H. S. Leigh Town Garland 140 
It is only when-wf«r, away from the throng, That I've 
hypochondrical fits. 

2. Of females: *=Sola«. 1 . 

1749 Johnson Irene v. i. stage-direct., Aspasia, solus. 
1844 W. Irving Life tjr Lett. (1866) III, 353 This must be 
the hardest task, for so young a creature, to have to play 
the Queen solus, 2882 Mrs. B. M. Croker Proper Pride I. 
ii. 13 Mounted on her chestnut pony she would . . scour solus 
round the fields. 

Solute (sdfl'w't), sb. [ad. L. solut-um, or sub- 
stantival use of next. Cf. OF. solut payment.] 
fL A sum to be received in payment. Obs.— 1 
1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman d'A If. 11. 149 His Mas- 
ters . . booke of remembrances, wherein hee sets downe his 
Solutes and his debts, what he is to receiue and what to pay. 
2. The substance dissolved in a solution. 

1904 Whetham Rec. Develop. P/tys. Set. iv. 113 The 
nature of the interaction which occurs between the solute 
and the solvent is unknown. 1908 Athenaeum 25 July 102/1 
The osmotic action which allows the solvent to pass thiough 
a semi-permeable wall while retaining the solute. 

Solute (s£I'«T), ppl. a. [ad. L. solnt-us , pa. 
pple. of solvere Solve z».] 

+ 1 . Of loose open texture or composition. Obs. 
c 1440 tr. Pattad. on Hush, I. 250 Eek cornys best wole 
thryue In opon lond, solute. Ibid. xin. 33 In loud that is 
solute .Not depe hem sette. 1633 H. More Aniid. Ath. 
App. (1662) 183 From the solute Aienosity (as I may so 
speak) of Air and Fiie. 
f 2. Umnariied. Obs. rare. 

1334 MS. Cant. Cathedral Libr. Reg. N, If. 166 b, I haue 
maned one Agnes Staunton, a single or solute woman. Ibid. 
167 b, One Anne Wescotte, a single and solute woman. 
f3. Of discourse : Free, loose, discursive. Obs. 
1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, n.xxv. § 10 The Interpretations 
of the Scriptures ate of two sorts : Methodical, and Solute, 
or at large. 1680 MacWard Contendings (1723) 177 Some, 
whom you miud to hit right 01 wiong in a solute and lax 
discourse. 

f 4. Relaxed, free from care. Obs.— 1 
174a Young Nt. Th. 11. 585 God of joyous wit, A biow 
solute, and ever-laughing eye. 

5. Bot. Not adhering ; separate. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. in. xvii. (1763) 210 Solute, free 
or loose, in most Plants. 2866 Treas. Bot. 1072/2 Solute, 
completely separate from neighbouring parts, 

6 . Dissolved ; in a state of solution. Also Jig. 
1890 W. C. Wilkinson Classic Fr. Course v. 61 (Stand.), 

His maxims are like hard and sharp crystals,.. blandly 
solute and dilute in Montaigne. 1904 Whetham Rec. 
Develop. Phys. Set. iv. 115 A solution may be regarded as 
containing a number of little systems, each composed of a 
solute particle surrounded by an atmosphere of solvent, 
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+ Solu te, v. Obs. [f. L. solut-, ppl, stem of 
solvgre Solve ».] 

1. trans. To solve, explain, clear up. 

In common use c 1343-73. 

1533 More A nsw. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 2092/2 He myght 
..haue soluted theyr question. 1331 T. Wilson Logike 
64b, Those that be good grammarians.. can gaylie well 
solute such errours as be made by the mistaking of wordes. 
1380 Fulke Confut. Martial iv. Wks. (Paiker Soc.) II. 167 
This question (be saith) is not soluted. 2834 [see the vbl. sb.]. 

b. To arrange, settle, rare - 1 . 

1560 Dads tr. Sleidane's Comm. 143 That if anye con- 
troueisie shall happen in this matter, he shall solute and 
appease the same. 

2 . To dissolve, nullify, rare - " 1 . 

1330 Edw. VI Jr ul., etc. (Roxb.) 323 That the King of 
England ..with consent of 6 of the ordre may ebaung, 
overthrow,, .and solute any thing that is or shalbe made 
hereafter concerning this ordre. 

Hence f Solu/ting vbl. sb. 

1334 Cranmer Misc. Writ. (Parker Soc.) II. 277 As well 
for the defence of the nun’s revelations, as for the soluting 
of my reasons. 1581 Marbeck Bk. Notes 172 This . , serueth 
to the soluting of manie like kinde of cauillations. 2634 Z. 
Coke Logick 279 Of the loosing or soluting of Fallacies. 

t Solii'teness. Obs. rare. [f. Solute ppl. «.] 
Want of solidity. 

1653 H. More Antid. Ath. App. (1662) 1B3 That this 
soluteness makes those Aereal Compages incapable of 
Personality, .and Sensation. 

Solution, (sifl'jrjsn), sb. Forms : 4-5 solu.- 
cioun, -tioun, 4-0 solneion(e, 6 solucyon(e, 
solyssion, 6 - solution, [a. OF. solucion , -Hon 
(mod.F. solution , = Sp. solucion. It. solmione) or 
ad. L. soliitiffit-, solutio i f. ppl. stem of solv&re 
Solve z».] 

I. 1. The action or process of solving; the 
state, condition, or fact of being solved. 

2375 Barbour Bruce r. 239, I leve all the solucioun Till 
thaim that ar off mar renoun. C1420 Lydg. Assembly of 
Gods 2022 Yef hit had be nomore but for the solucion Of 
ray demaunde and of thys straunge vysyon. 1326 Pilgr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1S31) 233 The solution of a questyon 
moued of his sayd blessed deth. 1332 T. Wilson Logike 
(1380 ) 26b, Thyne argument.. needed then no solution at 
all. 2620 T. Granger Div. Logike 316 The answering and 
solution of all his obiections against vs. 2664 Power Exp. 
Philos, in. 101 The Solutions of all those former Difficulties 
are reserved for you. .to gratifie Posterity witball. 2736 
Genii. Mag. VI. 476 The famous Mr. Leibnitz, .own'd that 
the Solutions of such Problems as these, .was a very difficult 
Task. 2784 Cowper Task n. 520 Knots worthy of solution, 
which alone A Deity could solve. 2838 De Morgan Ess. 
Probab. 33 The use of the tables at the end of this work, in 
the solution of complicated questions. 2879 Cassells Techn. 
Educ. IV. 91/1 A difficult problem of mixed law and fact 
for solution by the judges. 

b. A paiticular instance or method of solving 
or settling ; an explanation, answer, or decision. 

2382 Wyclif Dan. ii. 23 A man.. that shal telle to the 
kyng the solucioun. 2402 Polit. Poems (Rolls) II. 73 And 
so thes similitudes, with thes soluciones, ben notworthethe 
devellis dirt. 2432-30 tr, Higden (Rolls) III. 99 Daniel the 
prophete 3afe a solucion of a vision to Nabugodonosor in 
Caldea. 2309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxii. (Percy Soc.) 257 
Now have I answered you your question, And I pray you 
of a lyke solucion. 2396 Bp. W. Barlow Three Serrn. iii. 
226 This may seme for a short solution. 2667 Pepys Diary 
2 May, Expecting the solution of the Judges in this point. 
2682 Hallywell Melampronoea Title-p., A Solution of the 
Chiefest Objections brought against the Being of Witches. 
2711 Addison Sped. No. 21 r 6 He might have found a 
better Solution for this Difficulty, than any of those he has 
made use of. 2774 Pennant Tour Scott, in 1772 233 This 
solution of mine is absolutely denied. 2813 Sin H. Davy 
Agric. Chem. ii. (1824) 33 These facts afford a rational 
solution of this curious problem. 1834 Froude Short Stud., 
Spinoza (1867) 241 Undoubtedly it provides a solution for 
every difficulty. 2884 J, Quincy Figures of Past 376 These 
hard names furnish no solution to the problem he presents 
to us. 

c. Med. The termination or crisis of a disease. 
2831 Dunglison Med. Lex., Solution , meansj also, with 

many, the termination of a disease: — ..a termination ac- 
companied by critical signs; — and with others, again, it is 
synonymous with crisis. 

+ 2. The action of releasing or setting free; 
deliverance, release. Obs. 

a 1313 Fab van Chron. (1811) 407 He alonely opteyned 
nat solucion of his othe, but also .was declaryd kynge of 
Scicill. 2330 Bale Eng. Votaries 11. 12 Immediately after 
thys solucyon or settynge at large of Sathan. 2653 Stanley 
Hist. Philos. (1687) 88/2 As death is the solution of the 
Soul fiom the Body. 2639 H. More Immort. Soul m. xviii, 
After this solution of the Souls or Spirits of Wicked Men 
and Daemons from their Vehicles, 
f 3. The action of paying ; a payment. Obs. 

1489 Ft. Ads, Jos. IV (1824) II. 222/2 Anent the Re- 
cuperatioun . .of annuale Rentis in burgh, in fait of Sol utioun 
and payment of the annualis. 2326 Ord. Househ. (1790) 
229 To the intent the decomptants . .may take out the Solu- 
tions entred into the said Bookes whereby they may strike 
their Lydgers. 1563-4 Sarwn Churchw. Acc, (Swayne, 
1896) 109 Allowans for suche solucyones. 1623 Cockeram 
l Solution, a payment, a 272a Sir J. Lauder Decisions 
Suppl. (1826) III. 280 It neither being by solution, nor other 
transaction, importing the consent of the creditor thereto. 

4. The action of discharging or fulfilling. 

2869 Austin's Led, Jnrispr. Iv. II. 915 The Roman 
Lawyers themselves talk of. . the solution or the redemption 
of obligations. 

31. 5. The action of dissolving, or changing 
from a solid or gaseous to a liquid state, by means 
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of a fluid or solvent ; the state or fact of being so 
dissolved. 

2390 Gower ConJ. II. 86 Ferst of the distillarion, Forth 
with the congelacion, Solucion, descencion [etc.]. 2471 

Ripley Comp. Alch. n. i. in Ashm. Tlieatr. (1632) 135 Of 
Solucion now wyll I speke a word or two. 2622 Woodall 
Surg.Mate Wks. (1653) 274 Solution, a principal part of 
Chymica! practice, whereby the incoiporation of things 
coagulated, is dissolved and attenuated. <21665 K. Digby 
Chym. Seer. 11. 22: Repeat these solutions seven or eight 
times. 1791 W. Hamilton tr. Berthollet's Dyeing I. 5 The 
solution of indigo in the sulphuric (vitriolic) acid. 1800 
Henry Epit. Chem, (1808) 13 Mechanical agitation facil- 
itates solution. 2870 Tyndall Led, Electr. 2 The effect in 
both cases is.. the solution of theziuc, and the liberation of 
the hydrogen gas. 

t b. The action of fusing, melting, or distilling 
by means of heat. Obs. rare . 

a 2676 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. (1677) 9 They find by their 
solutions by File, some things which they call by these 
Names, to be that whereinto Bodies are dissolved. 1688 
Holme Armoury m. 425/2 Distillation, ax Solution, is an 
extracting of Liquors by foi ce of heat, 
c. transf. Fusion, combination. 

2820 Keats St. Agnes xxxvi, The rose Blendeth its odour 
with the violet,— Solution sweet. 

0. A more or less fluid substance produced by 
the process of solution (see 5 ); a liquid or semi- 
liquid preparation obtained by the combination of 
a solid with a solvent. 

2594 Plat Jevocll-ho. in. 60 A good solucion of salt in 
oile. 2677 Grew Anal. PI. (1682) 297, I put to this Solu- 
tion of Nitre, two Drachms of Sal Armoniac ; which wholly 
and easily dissolved in the said Solution. 2705 Annul h not 
Coins, etc. (1727) 326 He commends, .a Solution of Opium 
in Water to foment the Forehead. 2790 Phil. Trans. 359 
note, 1 have therefore confined the word solution to express 
the substance dissolved together with its solvent. 2811 A. T. 
Thomson Lond. Disp. (1818) 469 A solution of lime should 
be put into the last bottle. 2835 Orr's Circ. Sci., Elem , 
Chem. 13 We. .term the liquid which is obtained a solution 
of salt in water. 2873 Darwin Insediv. Plants v. 80 Drops 
of a solution about as thick as milk. 

Jig. 2838 O. W. Holmes Aid. Breakf.-i. iii. 24 Society is 
a strong solution of books. 

7. A dissolved state or condition. Freq. state of 
solution. 

(a) 2802 Paley Nat. Tlteol. xxi. § 3 (1819) 333 Keeping 
things in a state of solution, that is to say, in a state of 
fluidity. 1837 P. Keith Bot. Lex. 90 Animal or vegetable 
substances in a state of solution. 2878 Huxley Physiogr. 
115 Certain chemical compounds in a state of solution. 

transf. 1859 Habits Gd. Society, v. 211 Then paitners 
appear in a most disagteeable condition of solution. 

<J>) 1802 Playtair Ittustr. Huttonian Th. Earth 494 The 
volume of the water .. necessary to hold in solution the 
materials of this shell. 2836 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. v. ix. 
§4 As they congealed fiom their fluid state, whether of 
watery solution or fiery fusion. 2878 Huxley Physiogr. 
Z02 The water generally holds silica in solution. 
fig. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. 297 His [re, 
Lessing’s] was a mind always in solution. 2877 Talmage 
Serin. 338 A tear. . is agony in solution. 

8 . attrib., as solution jar, lake, -tub. 

2867 Tomlinson's Cycl. Usef. Arts App. 14/1 The mouth 
of the solution jar was again closed. 1877 Raymond 
Statist. Mines fy Min. 393 The liquid which runs out of the 
solution-tubs runs into tanks, 2894 Pop. Sci. Monthly June 
282 In lime-stone countries, solution lakes are not un- 
common. 

III. 9. Solution of continuity', a. Med. (Also 
of connexion, of unity.) The separation from each 
other of normally continuous paits of the body by 
external or internal causes. 

2342 R. Copland Galyen's Terap, 2 A ij, We haue sayd 
that there is a kynde of dysease, that is called solution of 
contynuyte. Ibid., There be other kyndes of solutions of 
conttnuite. 1623 Bacon Ess., Of Vnily in Relig. (Arb.) 423 
As in the Naturall Body, awound or Solution of Continuity 
is worse then a Corrupt Humor. 2636 Ridgley Prod. 
Physick 44 This proceeds from solution of continuityofthe 
V eins and Arteries. 1668 Culpepper & Cole Bai thol. A nat. 

1. xxviii. 67 In which case also it is necessary that there be a 
Solution of the Connexion of the Neck. 2707 Floyer Physic. 
Pulse-Watch 102 The organic Diseases, and the solu- 
tion of Unity, must be known by the Signs of the particu- 
lar Diseases. 1748 Hartley Obsei-v. Man 1. i. § 1. 36 In 
manifest Solutions of Continuity occasioned by Wounds, 
Bums, &c. 2828 E. Thompson Cullen's Nosologia Meth. 
(1820) 264 Vulnvs, a recent, bloody solution of continuity 
in a softpait, by a hard body. 1835-6 Todd's Cycl. Anat, 

I. 794/1 The consequent solution of connection between 
the various parts of the body. 

ellipt. 1580 Blundkvil Horsemanship T iij b, If such solu- 
tion or diuision be in a bone, then is it called a fracture. 
1612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1633)86 The solution of 
a Veine is known by blood of red colour and thick substance. 

b. transf. and fig. A bieach, bieak, or inter- 
ruption. 

1654 BsAMnALL Just Vind. ii. (i 56 r) 14 Scbisme is. .a 
solution of continuity in the body Ecclesiastick. 1636 tr. 
Hobbes' Elem. Philos. (1839) 473 Even _ the baldest things 
are broken asunder., by solution of their continuity begun 
in the outermost superficies. 1707 Curiosities limb. # 
Gard. 77 The Solution ofContinuily may hinder the Juice 
from mounting. 1750 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1840 V. 243 
If there be the least crack, the minutest solution of con- 
tinuity in the glass. 1799 £. Du Bois Piece Family Biog. 

II. 201 Some there are. .who, admitting no solution of con- 
tinuity in their story, deny any place of rest to. .the wearied 
reader. 1819 Scott Leg. Montrose xxiii, Rents, and open 
seams,.. might presage. a similar solution of continuity in 
your matrimonial happiness. 2863 Tyndall Heat xii. 408 
Magnificent gradations of coloi, one fading into another 
without solution of continuity, 1886 Manch. Exam. 9 Jan, 
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5/3 There will be no solution of continuity in this impor- 
tant department of public affairs. 

10. The action of breaking up or separating; 
dissolution ; bringing to an end. 

1655 Vaughan Si lex Stint. L 'Envoy, Frustiate those 
cancerous, close arts, Which cause solution in all parts, And 
strike them dumb. 1664 H. More Myst. Imq. iii. 6 The 
Death of Christ upon the Cross was the solution of the 
Ceiemonial Law of Moses. 1689 Locke Civil Govt. \ So 
(1694) 225 Easie and frequent Solutions of Conjugal Society. 
1890 Westm. Gas. 30 Oct. 2/1 That Boei policy had not 
for its aim the solution of British supremacy in South Africa. 
+ 11. The action of rendering loose or slack. Obs. 
1681 tr. Willis' Remaining Med. Whs. Vocab., Solution, 
a loosning or weakning, as of the nerves or joynts. 

Hence Solirtional a., pertaining to a solution. 
1903 Nature 3 Dec. 103/2 The persistence of the solu- 
tional nucleus. 

Solution (afl'wjan), v. [f. the sb.] trans. 
To treat with, fasten or secure by, a solution. 

*89* Pall Mall G. 15 Oct. 1/3 Afuither improvement., 
will dispense with the need for solutioning the canvas. 1898 
Cycling 63 They should preferably not be vulcanised but 
merely solutioned together. 

+ Solti- tist. Obs.— 1 [f. as Solute v. + -ist.J 
One who solves or finds solutions. 

1708 Brit. A folio No. 1. a/2 Say bold Solutists, solve the 
Doubt. 

+ Solutive, a. and sb. Obs. Also 6 -/ solut- 
iue, 7 solitive. [ad. mecl.L. soliitiv-us , f. soliit-, 
ppl. stem of solvere Solve v. Cf. F, solutif, -ive, 
Sp., Pg., and It. solutivo.] 

A. adj. 1. Laxative, relaxing. (Common in 
i/th cent.) 

1564-78 Bullein Dial. agst. Pest. (1886) 50 The sirup of 
Roses solutiue. 1576 G. Baker tr. Gesner's Jewell of 
Health 112 This electuai ie may be matched or myxed with 
any other solutive medicine. x6zo Venner Via Recta vii. 
148 Their iuyce is of an abstersiue and solutiue faculty. 
*6 66 Boyle Orig. Forms <5- Qua/. 135 Yet the Seeds of this 
Solutive Cassia are Astringent. 1721 W. Gibson True 
Meth. Diet. llorsesxx. (1726) 175 Their first Diet must be. . 
solutive and opening. 1750 tr. Leonardos' Mirror of Stones 
ror It has a solutive virtue, as skilful Physicians say. 

2. Capable of releasing or setting free. 

1649 Evelyn Of Liberty <$- Servitude iv. Misc. Writ. 
(1805) 27 This liberty.. is so rare because of her solutive 
faculty from whatsoever, .restrains our affections. 

3. Capable of dissolving. 

173a Hist. Littemria III. 372 Its solutive power, .ex- 
tends to the dissolving of all Salts. 

B. sb. 1. A laxative or purgative medicine. 

*605 Timme Quersit. 1. xvi. 82 Out of many other such 

like things may be extracted both meane and violent solut- 
iues. 1612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 351 Solut- 
ives foi bidden in the cure of the Plague. 1674 R. Godfrey 
Inj. $ Ab. Physic 203 To advise them to.. be sure that the 
Solutive be safe. 

2. A solvent. 

171a tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 177 The Mercury.. be- 
comes a Solutive for Minerals. 

+ Solutory, sb. and«. Obs. [See prec. and -OBY. 
So OF. solutoirel\ 

A. sb. = Solutive sb. 1 . 

1561 Hollybush Horn. Apoth. 26 b, If one.. were so 
bounde in bys belly that he could have no sieges, then make 
him thys solutorye. 

B. adj. Used for dissolving or melting. 

*650 AsriMOLE A rcanum (ed. 3)255 Dissolve it into Water 
in a solutory Vessell. 1678 R. Russell Geler v. vi. 276 The 
Solutory or Dissolving Furnace. 

Solutrian (soPfi-trian), Solutrean (spl’w- 
Irran), a. [f. the place-name Solutrt* in France 
•(dep. Sa 6 ne-et-Loire).] Of or belonging to, char- 
acterized by, the special type of flint implements 
found in a cave at Solutre; belonging to the same 
period as these. 

1888 T. Wilson in Smithsonian Rep. U.S. Nat. Museum 
615 It was in the working of the flint to make these objects 
that the best art of the Solutrian epoch is manifested. Ibid., 
One of the fine, Solutuan, leaf-snaped implements. 1896 
Keane Ethnology 87 margin, Solutrian or Second Cave 
Age. 1904 Windle Rem. Prehistoric Age Ens;, fit, 57 
Solulrean objects undeilie those of the Madelainean time 
at Laugerie Haute. 

Solvability (spivabi-lili). [f. next + -ity. Cf. 
F. solvability. ] 

1. Solvency. 

17*2-7 Boyer Did. Royal 1, Solvability, the being solv- 
able or able to pay,* solvability. 1861 J. H. Bennet Shores 
of Medit. 1. vn. (1875) 200 Catastrophes .. have latterly 
made all parties more careful as to solvability. 1885 Illustr. 
Loud. News 11 July 30/3 Confidential notes about the 
solvability of their customers. 

2. Solubility. 

1868 E. Seyd Bullion # For. Exchanges 82 The various 
degrees of Solvability, .aie determined by experience. *891 
Cent. Diet, s.v., The solvability of an equation. 

Solvable (sp’lvab’l),tz. Also 7 solvable, solve- 
able. [f. Solve v. + -able, or a. F. solvable .] 

+ 1. Able to pay; solvent. Obs. 

1647 Fuller Good Th. in Worse T, Pref., Many sufficient 
merchants, though not solvable for the present, make use 
of the latter [method]. 1655 — Ch. Hist. ix. 131 Although 
imprisonment was imposed by law on persons not solvable. 
167* Wycherley Love in a Wood in. iv, Widows are com- 
monly so wise as to be sure their men are solvable before 
they trust ’em. 1773 Ann. Reg. 60 He immediately called 
an assembly of the deputies of the bank, from whom he ob. 
tamed their consent to assist all the solvable houses. 


+ 2. Payable. Obs. rare. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. 326 Some of those Corrodies.. 
were solvable out of the Exchequer. 

3. Capable of being solved. 

a 1676 Hale Orig. Musi. 1. ii. (1677) 56, I do not inquire 
how or where, because it is not solvible. 1681 Colvil 
Whigs Suf flic. (1751) 48 Solve several questions he can, 
Scarce solvable by any man. 1710 Brit. Apollo No. 7. 2/2 
You can answei all Questions solvable or not. 1785 
Franklin Lett. Wks. 1840 VI. 526, I have rarely met with 
a case of a smoky chimney, which has not been solvable on 
these principles. 1879 Proctor Pleas. Ways Sti. iii. 56 
The problem of determining the sun’s distance . had 
seemed fairly solvable in but one or two ways. 1896 Cayley 
Coll. Math. Papers XI. 402 A solvable case of the quintic 
equation. 

4. Capable of being dissolved. Also absol. 

1660 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 13 The solvent and 

solvable are both one. 1794 G. Adams Nat. Sg Exper. Phil. 
I. xi. 460 From being insoluble in water, it is now not only 
solvable therein, but so greedy of moisture as [etc.]. 

5. Capable of being lesolved into something. 

1804-6 Syd. Smith Mor. Philos. (1850) 368 The love ot 

knowledge is solvable into some other passion at its origin. 

Hence SoTvafcleness. 

1727 Bailey (vol. II), Solvableness, ability to pay. 
Solve, sb. [f. next. Malone’s alteration of 
solye ■= soyle : see Soil jA 5 ] Solution. 

1780 Shakspere's Sonn. (Malone) Ixix. 14 The solve is this 
—that thou dost common grow. 

Solve (spiv), v. Also 5 solvyn, 6-7 solute, 
[ad. L. solvdre to loosen, dissolve. So Sp. and 
Pg. solver , It. solvere 
+ L trans. To loosen ; to break. Obs. 
c 1440 Alph. Tales 254 And on jris manor Jrai war wunt.. 
for to solve )>er faste. c 1450 Lydg. Secrees 1259 Afftir the 
sesouns Solve flewm brennyng or moysture. 

+ 2. a. To unbind, unLie. Obs. 

■c 1440 Promp. Pam, 464/1 Solvyn, supra in onbyyndyn. 
cx 460 Ibid. (Winch.) 322 Onbyyndyn, or solvyn, soluo. 
1616 Bullokar Eng. Exp., Solue, to vntie, 1658 Phillips, 
Solve, to loosen, or undo. 

+ b. To absolve. Obs.— 1 

1550 Bale image Both Ch. 11. xiii. e iij, Without y» blynd 
bussynges of a papiste, may no synne be solued. 

3. To explain, clear up, resolve, answer. 
a 1533 Fritii Disput. Purgat. (1829) 122 The second 
cause.. is not solved of Rastell; but I had solved it before. 
1541 R. Copland Guy cion's Quest. Chirurg. Mj, In the 
fyiste partycle is moued & solued certayne queslyons. 16*4 
Gataker Transubst. 69 Solving all objections gathered out 
of their obscurer sayings against Catholic doctrine. *671 
Milton P. R. iv. 573 That Theban Monster that propos d 
Her riddle, and bun, who solv’d it not, devour’d. *726 
Swift Gulliver m. ii, He was then deep in a problem, and 
wc attended at least an hour before he could solve it. 1777 
Priestley Matt. # Spir. (1782) I. xxii. 284 This writer., 
suggests another method of solving this difficulty. 1841 
Borrow Zincali nr. ii. II. 119 The following consideia- 
tion will help to solve this point. 1885 Temple Relig. fg 
Sti. v. 147 It leaves questions to be solved some of which 
have not been solved yet. 

refl. 1855 Kingsley Lett. (1878) I. 455 The problem of 
life, .solves itself so very soon at best by death, 

+ b. = Salve za 2 i. Obs. 

i6ax Burton Altai. Mel. 11. ii. in. He hath coyned 72 
Homocentrickes, to solue all app[e]arances. 1757 Mrs. 
Griffith Lett, Henry tig Frances (1767) I. 200 On account 
of solving appeaiances to her nicety. 

c. Math. To find the answer or solution to 
(a problem, etc.) ; to work out. 

1737 Gcntl. Mag. VII. 67s There must be found one Con- 
dition more to solve the Question, or to reduce it to only 
one unknown Quantity. 1806 Hutton Course Math. 1. 247 
The general method of solving quadratic equations, is by 
what is called completing the square. x8*8 Moore Pract. 
Navig. 115 How to solve compound courses, or a traverse, 
has already been shown in Plane Sailing. *878 Gurney 
Crystallog. 119 Anyone who can solve a spherical triangle 
will have no difficulty. 

4. To clear off ; to pay or discharge. 

1558 in Feuillerat Revels Q. Elis. (ico8) Table 1, The 
Bookes solved as the Dischaidge thereof maye appeare in 
the saide Booke. 1624 White Reply to Fisher 564 Summes 
of money, to be solued to the Publicans of the Ecclesias- 
tical! Roman Tribute. 1866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovid's Met. 
219 Minos leturned to his Curetan home, And solved his 
vows. 1874 Contemp. Rev. XXIV. 122 Estates in Hert- 
fordshire .. were able to pay ,6x7,509 . towards solving the 
debt. 

5. To dissolve, put an end to, settle. 

1667 Milton P. L. viii. 55 Hee. .would, .solve high dis- 
pute With conjugal Caresses. 170X Steele Christian Hero 
91 An Army, whose Swords can make right in Power, 
and solve controveisy in Belief, a X763 Siienstone Elegy 
xv. 86 These the sounds that chase unholy strife 1 Solve 
envy’s charm. 

6 . To dissolve ; to melt. 

166a [see Solved]. X794 G. Adams Nat. (g Exper Phil. 
I. x. 399 It will be easily solved in hot water. 1852 Jrnl. 
R. Agric.Soc. XIII. 1. 170 The plant (grass) that takes up 
the material solved takes up the water also. 1880 Paper <4 
Printing Trades Jrnl. xxxi. 4 Solve next a small quantity 
of bichiomate of potassa in distilled water. 
fig. 1839-52 Bailey Festns 23 The electric touch solved 
both our souls together. 

Hence Solved ppl. a. ; SoTving vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a. 

1 66* J. Chandler Van Hehnont's Oriat. 309 The solved 
flowre of Sulphur. Ibid., The solved Body of Sulphur 
itself. 1706 Stevens Span.-Eng. Diet, r, SolutiSn,.. the 
Solving of a Question. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters II. 164 
The solvent and solved both concur in producing these 
effects in the water. 1847 Emerson Poems , Threnody, My 


servant Death, with solving rite, Pours finite into infinite. 
185* jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XIII. 1. 170 As long as the water 
is kept in motion it carries Us solved substances with it. 
1883 Fleming Old Violins 273 Its pi esence does not injuie 
the solving power of the alcohol. 1895 Athenaeum 25 May 
665/2 The solving of the vexed questions that beset us. 

Solvency (sp‘lv£nsi). [f. Solvent a. : see 
-ENCY.] The state of being solvent. Also aitrib. 

17*7 Bailey (vol. II), Solvency , paying. 1730 — (fob), 
Solvency, a Paying or Capacity of paying Debts, &c. 
1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 338 The debtor prescribing .. the 
medium of bis solvency to the creditor. X805 Ann. Rev. 
III. 293 The reputation for solvency of one institution. 
1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India I. 533 The bills of private 
merchants, of whose solvency they could not always feel 
secure. 1863 Fawcett Polit. Econ. hi. ii. 432 All those who 
place confidence in the solvency of a particular banker. 
1891 Pall Mall G. 21 Sept. 6/2 The last Blue-book of the 
Friendly Societies .. gives a solvency valuation of xjs. in 
the pound of the thiee leading temperance kenefiL societies. 

Solvend. ? Obs. [ad. L. solvend-um, neat, 
gerundive of solvdre Solve &.] Something to be 
dissolved. 

1738 Phil. Trans. XLI. 108 The Particles of the Solvend 
having imbibed the Particles of the Menstruum. 1709 
Kirwan Geol. Ess, 467 A fluid whose specific affinity to the 
particles of a solvend is greater than the integrant affinity 
of the ultimate particles of the solvend to each other. 1867 
Tomlinson's Cycl. Useful Arts App. 229/2 A saturated 
solution, .is one in which the adhesion of the solvent and 
the cohesion of the solvend mutually balance each other. 

II Solve'ncLo. Now Sc. [L., dative gerund of 
solvere Solve v.] Solvent. 

Modified forms (as silvendy ), with transference of mean- 
ing, also occur in Sc. dialect use. 

a 1684 Leighton Expos. Ten Commandm. Wks. (1868) 
492 If God be solvcndo, if he be a sufficient debtor. [1704 
J. Harris Lex. Techn. I, Solvcndo esse, a Term in Law, 
signifying that a Man hath wheiewkh to pay, or is a 
Person solvent .] 18*5 Jamieson Sttppl., Soivendie ,.. 

sufficient to pay one’s debts, solvent, Ang [us]. . . Solvendo is 
also used, Aberdeen]. 

Solvent (sp’lvtJnt), a. and sb. [ad. L. solvent 
solvens , pres. pple. of solvdre Solve v.] 

A. adj. 1. Able to pay all one’s debts or lia- 
bilities. 

1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. lxxviii. 315 Certain 
Chineses, who were not men solvent, but became bankrupts. 
1664 Addit. to Life Mode M.’s Wks. (1672) p. xxxvi, Mr. 
Medc began . . to refuse . . ; and objected, How shall I be able 
to be solvent in convenient time? 1698 Luttkell Brief 
Rel. (1857) IV. 379 The commons read the bill.. for dis- 
covery of solvent prisoners estates. x8xa Chabbe Borough 
xxiii. 49 They would be solvent, and deplore a debt. 1846 
Grote Greece (1862) II. 312 A solvent man capable of., 
fulfilling a contract. 1885 Law Times Ref. LIII. 484/1 
If the plaintiff in England had been solvent, no security 
would have been required. 

transf. 1667 Ormonde MSS. in xo th Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App. V. 45 Sir Daniel Bellingham . . is , . to issue such 
solvent assignments as they may leceive speedy satisfac- 
tion. 1674 Essex Papers (Camden) 1. 183 ’Tis probable y l 
most of y" solvent An cars are already gather’d. 

Comb. 185* Mvudy Antipodes (1857) 35 A solvent looking 
gentleman, solus in a buggy, is the very thing for a high- 
wayman. 

2. Dissolving ; causing solution 

x686 Plot Staffordsh. g [Lightning] being of a very 
subtile nature. .and solvent of the parts of bodies. X79X J . 
Jones in Beddoes On Calculus (1793) 32 The extraordinary 
efficacy of the sal sodae I had seen in the last case, induced 
me to try its solvent powers in this. 1807 Phil. Trans. 
XCVII. 146 The excretory ducts of the glands, which 
secrete the solvent liquor. XB32 Brewster Nat. Magic xii. 
298 The disintegrating and solvent powers of chemical 
agents. _ 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 122 The compaiative ease 
with which limestone yields to the solvent action of water. 
fig. 1875 Maine Hist. Inst. xi. 329 Among the most power- 
ful solvent influences were certain philosophical theories. 

3. Helping to solve or explain. 

187* Tullocii Rational Theol. I. i. 34 The most signifi- 
cant and solvent ofall the rational principles enunciated by 
Arminianism. 

B. sb. 1. A substance (usually a liquid) having 
the power of dissolving other substances. 

1671 Boyle Usef. Nat. Philos. II. 11. 18 By a substitution 
of burnt Allom for Vitriol,., we made Solvents for Silver, 
as good as theiis. x68x tr. Willis’ Rem. Med. Whs. Vocab., 
Solvent, that which dissolveth or openeth the parts of the 
matter to be wrought upon. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 
I. 159 Water.. is found the most universal solvent of the 
food of man and other animals. 178* Phil, Trans. LXXIII. 
51 If formed by solution, they.aetain a portion of their 
solvent or precipitant. *827 Faraday Chew. Manip. vi. 187 
Some of tne acids frequently act as mere solvents. 187* 
Tyndall Fragm. Sci. (1879) 1- *>• 43 The solvent of the 
iodine is perfectly transparent 

b. jig. A dissolving or disintegrating influence. 

. *841 Emerson Ess., Intellect Wks. (Bohn) 1. 143 Silence 
is a solvent that destroys personality. *870 E. Peacock 
Ralf Skirl. II. 5_ Fine phrases which have acted as solvents 
upon . . unreasoning Wniggism and Toryism. 1886 Contemp. 
Rev. July 72 The great solvent of Indian caste prejudice is 
Western thought. 

2. Something which solves, explains, or settles. 

1865 Lecky Ration. (1878) 1. 292 Those who, perceiving . . 

yet undefined discoveries,, .imagine that they will prove a 
universal solvent. 1871 R. H. Hutton Ess. (1877) I. 43 
How the absence of theistic faith tends. . to make philosophy 
the universal solvent of fact. 1890 ‘R, Boldrewood ’ 
Colonial Ref. (1891) 317 He, .was compelled to employ that 
only universal sofvent, a cash payment. 

3. A laxative; a loosener. 

18x5 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (18x8) I. 314 Had I addressed 
you a century ago,., I should have recommended the wood* 
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louse as a solvent and aperient. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. n. 
Pref., He took it [tobacco], he would say, as a solvent 
of speech. 

4. A person able to pay all bis debts. 

1823 Cobbett Rur. Rides (1853) 334 Every insolvent 
blames a solvent, that will not lend him money. 

Hence Solvently adv. 

1872 H. Bushnell Serin. Living Subj. 437 That personal 
life-giving spirit that will touch as it were solvently, all the 
secret bonds and propagative chains of causes. 

Solver (s p lvai). [f. Solve v. + -eh 1 .] One who 
solves. 

1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. (Globe) 222 A Casuist, or a Solver 
of Difficulties. 1864 Athenaeum No. 1920. 217/2 Solver of 
problems. *876 Academy 30 Sept. 331/1 The lynx-eyed 
public solvers often detect some simple second solution. 
1808 Month Nov. 550 The solver of their doubts and diffi- 
culties. 

+ Solwe, 0 . 06s. Forms : pa. pple. (and pa. 1.) 
4 solwid (sulwed), soluid, solewid, 4-5 sol- 
wyd, solowed ; 5 inf. sol(o)wyn. [Related to 
older Flem. soluwen, settlewen , MHG. sulwen , 
or to OHG. solagdn, sologSn (MHG. solgen , also 
sulgen ) : cf. Sol a. and Sole #.3] 

1. trans. To defile, soil, sully. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10637 l auer d wil him neuer bede To 
saul hat solewid es wit sum. Ibid. 22491 Lauerd 1 how mai 
we }>an J>is thole, pat es sua sulwed in vr sin. c 1423 Cast. 
Persev. 3421 in Macro Plays 179 Man hathe. .solwyd hes 
sovle with synnys seuene. C1440 Promp. Part). 464/1 
Solwyn, or fowlyn {P. solowyn), macula , deturfio. Ibid., 
Solwynge (P. solowynge), deturpacio, sordidacio. 

2. intr. To become soiled or dirty. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 9132 Heere ne nayles 
neuer grewe, Ne solo wed elopes, ne turned hewe. 

+ Solwy,tz. Obs.ra.re. [Related to prec.] Dirty. 

c 1320 Sir Tristr. 1777 Smockes hadde sche and y, And 
hir was solwy to sen. Ibid. 1788. c 1323 Gloss. IP. de 
Bibbesw. in Wright Voc. 171 [E si la nape seyt trap soyle ; 
glossed] solwy. 

Hence + SoTwiness, pollution. 06s. 

0x300 Cursor M. 10887 Wit-vten sin or sul wines Sal J>ou 
he maiden als pou es. Ibid. 29037. 

Soly(e, obs. if. Solely adv. Solybiibbe, obs. 
f. Sillabub. Solyeit(e, Solycytude, obs, ff. 
Solicit ©., Solicitude. 

Solydyne, obs. var. Celandine. 

c X423 Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 644 Hec selidonia , soly- 
dyne. 

Solymse*an, a. rare. [f. L. Solyma for Hiero- 
solyma Jerusalem.] Of or belonging to Jerusalem. 

x68x Dryden A is. ft Achit. 5x3 The Solymaean Rout.. 
Saw with Disdain an Ethnick Plot begun. 

Solys(se)t, Solys(se)tacion J Solysfcer, obs. 
ff. Solicit v. and a., Solicitation, Solioiter. 

II Soma 1 (sdu-ma). [Skr. soma, = Zend haoma , 
Pers. horn : see Hom.] 

1. An intoxicating drink holding a prominent 
place in Vedic ritual and religion. 

The soma was prepared fiom the juice of a plant which 
is commonly supposed to have been Asclepias acida or 
Sarcostemma viminale (or acidum). 

1827 [see sense 2]. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVI. 174/2 
The soma, when properly prepared, is a powerful spirit; 
1869 T. C. Barker Aryan Civiliz. i. (1871) 3 From the 
Hindoo he [the fire-god] has the fermented drink called 
soma. 187 2 Whittier Brewing of Soma iv, From tent to 
tent The Soma’s sacred madness went, A storm of drunken 
joy. 1876 Encycl. Brit. IV. 205/2 The soma.. must have 
played an important paurt in the ancient worship, at least as 
early as the Indo-Persian period. 

attrib, 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVI. 175/1 What else is 
this act of drinking the soma-juice hut a kind of sacra- 
ment ? 1874 L. J[. Trotter Hist. India 1 i. 4 He [Indra] 
delights in drinking the sacred so ma juice. 1876 Encycl , 
Brit. IV. 205 Among the Vaidik rites the soma-sacrifices 
are the most solemn and complicated. 1803 A. Nutt Voy. 
Bran I. 321 The immortality claimed by the soma devotee. 

2. Soma plant, the plant yielding the soma- 
juice. Also ellipt, 

1827 Colebrooke in Trans. Royal Asiatic Sac. I. 453 The 
presenting of expressed juice of the sSma plant. 1866 Treas. 
Bot. s.v. Asclepias, The bruised stem and leaves of the 
Soma plant yield a juice [etc.]. 1882 Cornh. Mag. June 
720 The soma plant, by which Indra conquers Vritra. 

|| Soma 2 (sou'ma). Phys. [a. Gr. <swp a body.] 
The body of an organism in contrast to the germ- 
cells. Also attrib. in soma-plasm. 

1889 tr. Weismann's Ess. Heredity , etc. 122 It is neces- 
sary to distinguish between . . the body in its narrower 
sense {soma) and the germ-cells. Ibid. 134 The perish- 
able and vulnerable nature of the soma . 1902 Encycl. 

Brit. XXIX. 259/2 With Weismann, we suppose the germ* 
plasm to be different in kind from the general soma-plasm. 
1904 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 15 Oct. 966 If the mother be addicted 
to drink, additional _ damage may be done to the soma 
during intra-uterine life. 

Somal (sou'mal), a. [f. Gr. awp a body, Soma 2 .] 
Of or pertaining to the body. 

xgoo Proc. Zool. Soc , Land, 20 Feb. 134 The slight differ- 
ence in size between the dermal and somal chiasters. 

f Soma'ndric, a. Obs.- 1 [f. Gr. aw pa body 
+ d ivSp-, avrjp man.] Relating to the human body. 

1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. III. Biss. Physick 21 The 
Cause, why Providence . . also has absconded the great 
Psyc[b]andrick as well as Somandrick Sectet of the Chym- 
ical Grand Elixir. 

Somaschian (somse’skian), sb. and a. [f. It. 
Somaschi , pi. of Somasco (cf. next), f. Somasca , 
Vol. IX. 


a place lying north-west from Bergamo in Italy.] 
a. sb. A member of a religious order, chiefly 
engaged in charitable instiuction, founded at 
Somasca by Gerolamo Emiliani about 1530 . b. 
adj. Of or pertaining to this order. 

1882-3 Schafp Encycl. Rel. Knovul. III. 2214 The order 
of the Somaschians. - in the Roman-Catholic Church, 
f Somasque. Obs. Also 7 Somask. [a. F. 
Somasqtte , ad. It. Somasco, f. Somasca (see prec.).] 
= Somaschian sb. 

x686 tr. Bovhours' St. Ignatius v. 284 He had made 
the same Answer some Years before, in reference to 
the Somasques, and the Theatines. 1693 tr. Emiliane's 
Monast. Orders xviii. x88 The Fathers of the Christian 
Doctrin.. petition’d to be united to the Somasks. 1706 tr. 
Dupin' s Reel. Hist. II. iv. xi. 450 Jerome Emiliani, a 
noble Venetian, in the year 1530 founded some Regular 
Clerks, called Somasques, from the name of the place where 
they lived. 

Somatal (sou-matal), a. Zool. [f. Gr. awpa, 
cat par- body.] Of or pertaining to the body. 

187s Blake Zool. 243 The animal is chiefly divided into 
a somatal and a pallia! portion. 

Somatalgia. rare. [f. as prec. + Gr. - aXyia , 
f. akyos pain.] Bodily pain or suffering. ** 

1607 Walkington Opt. Glass B j, Somatalgia and Psych- 
algia, the one the dyscrasie of the body, the other the 
malady and distemperature of the soule. 1908 G. S. Hall. 
Adolescence I. 480 The readiness with which psychalgia 
passes to somatalgia. 

Somatic (sumEE'tik), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. owpar- 
uc6s, f. awpa, aw par- body. So F. somatique."] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the (or a) body ; 
bodily, corporeal, physical. 

1775 Ash, Somatic, corporeal, belonging to a body. 
1816 Bentham Chrestomathia Wks. 1843 V III. 187 So- 
matic, or Somatological fictitious entities. 1859 Sat. Rev. 
xo Dec. 709/1 Those in which somatic and psychical co- 
efficients are manifestly intermingled. 1884 Blackmore 
Tommy Upmore I. iii. 23 Variant motions and emotions, 
both somatic and psychical. 

b. Anat. ana Phys. of parts of the body. 

1839 Huxley Oceanic Hydrozoa 26 The diverticulum of 
the somatic cavity becomes pyriform. x86x J. R. Greene 
Man. Aitim. Kingd., Ccelcut. 6 The nutritive, or somatic, 
fluid occupying the general cavity of the body. x88x Jrnl. 
Microsc. Sci. Jan. 73 The two layers of the mesoblast, 
somatic and splanchnic. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 371 
The termination of the somatic nerves derived from the 
segment of the cord. 

e. spec. Pertaining to the soma in contrast to 
the germ. 

x888 Nature 14 June 156/2 In the Metazoa, the germ- 
cells, instead of remaining* single, give rise to the vast 
number of somatic cells which compose the adult structure. 
1896 Mrs. Romanes Life ft Lett. Romanes 35 It is de- 
monstrated that the somatic tissues of the scion have exer- 
cised an effect on the germinal elements of the stock. 

2. Affecting the body. 

1833-6 J. A. Symonds in Todds Cycl. Anat. I. 791 note, 
The writer is indebted to.. Dr. Prichard for the suggestion 
of somatic [instead of systemic], . . but he has not nad the 
courage to introduce it into the text. 1839-47 Carpenter 
Ibid. III. 757/2 Molecular death is not always an immediate 
consequence of somatic death. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 
VIII. 425 Hypnotism could do nothing in somatic affections. 

B. sb.pl. Somatology. 

1816 Bentham Chrestomathia Wks. 1843 VIII. 87. This 
branch of Art and Science is entitled to the appellation of 
Coenoscopic Anthropurgics, or Somatics. 1861 Sat. Rev. 
13 June 621 The Germans retort by accusing their adver- 
saries . . of 1 mechanical, soulless somatics ( somatik ) 

So Soma'tical a., ‘ corporeal, bodily, substan- 
tial ’ (Bailey, 1727 ); Soma'tically adv. 

1847 tr. Feuchtersleben's Med. Psychol. 219 Somatically 
they [i. e. certain excitements] act at the expense of the 
brain. 1902 Pop. Sci. Monthly Mar, 421 But while the 
Seri Indians are so well developed somatically, .. they have 
been no less. notorious, .for unparalleled laziness. 
Soma’tico-, combining form of Gr. awpanicos 
Somatic a., in somatico-hedonistics (see quot.). 

x8x6 Bentham Chrestomathia Wks. 1843 VIII. go Under 
the name of Somatico-Hedonistics might be collected and 
comprehended those branches of art and science which, as 
above, have for their objects those modifications of pleasure, 
which have the body for their seat. 

t Somatism. Obs.— 1 [f. as next + -ism.] 
Materialism. 

1 c 1720 ?De.Fob Apparition D.’s Wks. 1841 XIX. .267 
To the prevailing of Somatism and the Hobbean principle 
in these times. 

Somatist (sffu'malist). [f. Gr. awpa, abipar- 

body, Soma 2 + -ist.] 

+ 1. A materialist. Obs. 

1676 Glanvii.l Ess. Philos, ft Relig. iv. 33 The name and 
notion of such Somatists, as are for meer Matter and Motion, 
and exclude immaterial Beings. 1694 Burthqgge Reason 
sox What will . . [a] meer Somatist say to the Corps-Candles, 
or Dead Mens Lights, in Wales? 

2. attrib. Pertaining to, connected with, the soma. 
1908 Outlook 5 Sept. 298/1 The issue between the somatist 
or ‘ mnemic ’ theory, as presented by Mr. Darwin and the 
doctrines of Weismannism. 

Somato- (sd&'maU?), a. Gr. awpa.ro-, combining 
form of awpa, a&par- body (see Soma 2 ), used in 
a number of scientific terms, as so’matoeyst, a 
sac forming the proximal end of the hydiosoma 
in oceanic hydrozoa ; somatogene’tie a., soma- 
to ‘genic a. (see quots.) ; f somato’gnosy, soma- 
tology; so'matoplasm, soma-plasm; so'mato- 


pleure (see quot. 1874); somatopleirric a., of 
or belonging to the somatopleure ; somato ‘tomy, 
anatomy. 

Many similar compounds occur in special works or are 
recorded in recent dictionaries, as somatoblast , -chrome, 
- derm , -grapliy , -phyte, -phytic, etc. 

1859 Huxley Oceanic Hydrozoa 31 The *somatocyst is 
narrow and subcylindrical. 1870 H. A Nicholson Man, 
Zool. 79 The proximal end of the hydrosoma is modified 
into a peculiar cavity called the somato-cyst. 1905 G. A. 
Reid Princip. Heredity i. 6 Acquired characters take 
origin (as a rule) in the cell-descendants of the germ-cell ; 
that is, they are *somatogenetic in origin. 1889 in Rep. 
Biit. Assoc, 767 He [Weismann] uses the term *somatogentc 
to express those characters which first appear in the body 
itself. 1811-3* Bentham Logic App. Wks. 1843 VIII. 284 
Somato] ogy, *somatognosy , or somatics. 1889 tr. Weismann's 
Ess. Heredity , etc. 104 If the germ-plasm and the sub- 
stance of the body, the ^somatoplasm, have always occupied 
different spheres. *890 Wtismann in Nature 6 Feb. 320/2 
My germ-plasm or idioplasm of tbe first ontogenetic grade 
is not modified into the somatoplasm of Prof. Vines. 1874 
Foster & Balfour Elem. Embiyol. 38 The upper (or outer) 
leaf of the blastoderm, from its giving rise to the body- 
walls, is called the *somatopleure. 1888 0 . frul. Micro- 
scopic Sci. XXVIII. in The lower end lies outside the 
angle.., between the somatopleure and splanchnopleure. 
*874 Foster & Balfour Elem. Embiyol. 39 The *somato- 
pleuric investment of the yolk sac. 1900 Nature 12 Apr. 
560/2 Prior to the formation of the somatopleuric system 
represented by the cardinal veins, &c. 2851 Dunglison 
Diet. Med. Sci. 797/1 *Somatotomy. 

Somatological (sou-matol^dsikal), a. [f. 
Somato- + -logical. Cf. F. somatologiqne!\ Of 
or pertaining to somatology. 

*8*6 Bentham Chrestomathia Wks. 1843 VIII. 149 
Linnaeus, the father, as he may be termed, of Somatological 
tactics. 1820 L. Hunt Indicator No. 54 (1822) II. 13 
Nubia Nhan..ht calls ‘a psychological curiosity ’. It is 
so ; but it is also and still more a somatological or bodily 
one. 1898 Haddon Study of Man 438 Instructions for 
making certain somatological observations. 

Hence So:xnatolo‘gicaUy adv. 

*888 Science 9 Nov. 227/2 Equal to denying that the 
Basques and the Fins belong somatologically to the white 
race. Ibii. 228/1. 

Somato 'logist. [See next and -logist.] One 
who studies, or is skilled in, somatology. 

*893 D. G. Brinton in Smithsonian Rep. 594 The con- 
stant blending of extreme physical types which the somato- 
logist discovers in the remains from the oldest cemeteries 
around that great interior sea. 

Somatology (sunmatp-lodgi). [f. Somato- + 
-logy, or ad. mod.L. somatologia (O. Casmann, 
1596). Cf. F. somatologie (1762).] 

1 . A treatise or science dealing with the pro- 
perties of bodies. 

1736 Bailey (fol.) Pref., Somatology, . . a Discourse of 
Matter or Substance in the General, the Natures and in- 
separable Properties of Bodies. 18*3-21 Bentham Ontology 
Wks. 1843 VIII. 195/1 Somatology, the only branch of 
physics that comes under the cognisance of sense. 

2 . A treatise or science dealing with the human 
body in some respect. 

*85* Dunglison Diet. Med. Sci , Somatology, a treatise 
on the human bod j*. Anatomy. 1868 Porter Human Intel- 
lect (1870) § 3. 7 Somatology signifies the science of the 
body only, and is subdivided into anatomy and physiology. 
1898 D. G. Brinton in Haddon Study of Man 491 Somato- 
logy. — Physical and Experimental Anthropology. 

Somatome (son-matonm). [f. Soma(to)- + 
-tome.] A section or segment of the body. 

*856 Goodsir in Edinb. New Philos. Jrnl. V. 121 To the 
constituent segment, with its diverging appendages, J apply 
the term Somatome... The constituent somatomes are in- 
variably arranged in groups. 

Hence Somato mic a. 

*88a Trans. Linn, Soc. II. III. 166 Only where the noto- 
chord lingers can any trace of somatomic division be seen. 

Sombre (sp-mbai), a. and sb. [a. F. sombre , 
of uncertain oiigin : cf. Sp. and Pg. sombrio, f. 
sombra shade. See also Sombrous «,] 

A, adj. 1 . Of inanimate natural objects and their 
attributes : Characterized by the pxesence of gloom 
or shadow; depressingly dark, dusky, or obscure. 

1760 H. Walpole Lett. (1843) IV. 85 Painted ceilings, inlaid 
floors, and unpainted wainscots make every room sombre. 
1777 W. Dalrymple Trav. Sp. ft Port, cxxxii. This city. . 
baa a sombre and poor appearance. 179a A. Young Trav. 
France 184 This coast.. dark, gloomy, and silent;— a 
savage sombie air spread over the whole. *8*6 Scott Old 
Mart, xliii, The first shoot, .of the yet unbroken stream, 
and the deep and sombre abyss into which it was emptied. 
i860 Maury Phys. Geog xv. § 674 The sombre skies and 
changeable weather of our latitudes. *882 Miss Braijpon 
Mt. Royal vi, The dining-room was sombre and substantial. 

2 . Of persons, their appearance, etc, ; Gloomy, 
lowering, dark and sullen or dejected. 

a 1767 Grainger Ode Solitude 52 Late in Hagley you 
were seen, With blood -sh^S eyes, and sombre mien. 1823 
Byron Island nr. vi, Till lifting up again his sombre eye, 
It glanced on Torquil. *865 Baring : Gould Werewolves 
vi. 73 The man., was a sombre ill-looking fellow. 

b. Of thoughts, feelings, etc. : Melancholy, dis- 
mal, darksome. 

*8a* Joanna Bajllie Met. Leg., Ghost Fadon xxii, All 
Remain’d in sombre mood. 183a Downes Lett. Contin. 
Countr, I. 390 Tbe entire shore is lined with dilapidated 
edifices, which would, under other circumstances, have 
awakened sombre reflections. 1877 Mrs. Oliphant Mahers 
Florence xii. (1877) 297 No doubt it cast a gleam, of sombre 
hope upon his confinement. 
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3 . Conveying gloomy ideas or suggestions. 

*768 Sterne Sent. Journ., Hotel at Paris, Beshrew the 
sombre pencil ! said I vauntingly. a 1854 H. Reed Led. 
Eng. Lit. x. (1878) 334 Sombre as the poem at first appears, 
it works its way on to happy hopes. 1874 L. Stephen 
Honrs Libr. (1892) II. ii. 56 Such sketches are a pleasant 
relief to his mote sombre portraiture. 

4. Of coIouts or colouring : Of a dailc shade or 
tinge; dark, dull, 

180$ Wilkes Mem. II, 173 The olive-tree.. is a sombre 
biown, when one expects a green. 1835 J. Duncan Beetles 
(Nat. Lib.) 186 Those [insects] that derive their nourish- 
ment from decomposed vegetables are usually of a sombre 
hue. 1866 Rogers Agrjc. 4* Prices I. xxii. 577 Ecclesias- 
tics and persons of gravity affected sombre colours, 
b. Of things in respect of colour. (Cf. 1.) 

1839 Griffith tr. Cuvier VIII. 315 Sombre Plover, 
Charadrius Fttscus. 1839 G. Bird Hat. Philos. 333 The 
chloride of silver.. becomes of a deep slate colour m the 
violet, and in the sombre space beyond it. 1831 Brimley 
Ess. 138 He had originally a fine sombre complexion. *87* 
Yeats Tec/utl Hist. Comm. 152 A sombre garb was worn 
by the nuns, and coarse cowls by the fiiars. 

5 . Comb., as sombre-dad, -coloured, -minded, 
sombre-looking adjs. 

1830 Lynch Tlieoph. Trinal v. 83 Dissatisfied, querulous, 
sombre.ininded persons. *872 Jenkinson Guide English 
Lakes (i87gl 337 A wild and sombre-looking mass of rocks 
and precipices. 1889 S. J. Hickson Naturalist m N. Celebes 
214 The pious and sombre-clad Christian natives. 2899 
Mackail IV. Morris II, 191 The vast sombie-colourea 
crowd. 

B. sb. Sombre character ; sombreness, rare . 
1793 H. M. Williams Lett. France 1 . 164 Fonfrede and 
Ducos relieved the sombre of the piece by the habitual 
liveliness of their characters. x8n Henry 8,- Isabella I. 283 
A deep sombre spread itself over every thing. 

Sombre (sp'mbai), v. [f. Sombre a.] 

1 . trans. To make sombre. 

1787 Hilditch Rosa II. 32 Life, like.. the iiis bow, is 
beheld glowing in vivid charms, or sombred by gloom. 
1807 Sir R. Wilson in Life (1862) II. vii. 208 Our entei- 
tain men t was somewhat sombi ed by the intelligence. 1823 
Blackw. Mag. XVII. 44 The midnight moon Looks 
sombred o'er the forests. 1873 Morley Rousseau I. 315 
One.. whose imagination, already sombred by the tiium- 
phant cruelty and superstition which laged around him, 
was suddenly struck with hoiror. 

2 . intr. To become or grow sombre. 

1848 Taifs Mag. XV. 422 The picture sombred, *8g3 
Temple Bar XCIX. 43 Day again had sombred into night. 

Hence So‘mbred, Scrmbring ppl. adjs. 

1849 Whittier Lakeside 28 This lake .Walled round 
with sombering pines. *873 Masson Dnimm. of HaautJu 
xx. 4S3 The russet and the yellow coming in patches amid 
the doubly sombred green. 

So’Ulbreiah, a. rare -1 . Somewhat sombre. 
a 1843 Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser. in. Knt. 4- the Lady 
(1903) 471 Her thoughts having taken a sombre-ish tiain. 

Sombrely (s/rmbaili), adv. [f. Sombbe a. + 
-LY 2 .] Ia a sombre manner. 

i860 Ld. Lytton Lucile n. vi. § 4. 11 The brass-fronted,, . 
audible nuros gone sombrely forth. 1868 Geo Eliot Sp. 
Gipsy 331 The boats Went sombrely upon the sombre 
waves. 1876 — i Dan. Der. xxx, The place was sombrely 
in keeping with the black roads. 

SombreueSS (sp'mbaines). [f. Sombbe a. + 
-ness.] The state of being sombre ; gloominess ; 
gloom; dullness. 

1847 in Webster. x866 Times 13 June, Mourning so deep 
..that not even a speck of white relieved its sombreness. 
1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt (1868) 35 The general air of 
soixibreness and piivation. 1887 Scribner's Mag. II. 167/1 
The sombieness of the boidering houses. 

Sombrerite •(spmbrio’mt). Min. [f. Som- 
brero, one of the Antilles islands + -itb tab.] A 
compound of phosphate of lime and phosphate of 
alumina, found on the island of Sombrero and 
other small islands in the West Indies. 
x86a T. L. Phipson in Jml. Chem.Soe. XV, 277 Its com- 
position and properties prove it to be a new species, to 
which I have given the name sombi erite. 

II Sombrero (sf'mbrea’ro). Also 7 sumbraro, 
-briero, 8 somerera(?). [Sp. sombrero ( = Pg. 
sombreiro), f. sombra shade.] 

•f 1 . Au Oriental umbrella or parasol. Obs. 
Purchas and Herbert also use the fuller expression som- 
brero de sol. 

1398 Hakluyt Voy. II. 258 With a great Sombrero or 
shadow ouer their heads., as broad as a great cart wheele. 
1638 SirT. Herbert Trav. (ed, 2) 316 Some,, hold a Sum* 
brero or Umbrella in their hands to lenefie the flaming Sun. 
1698 Fryer Acc. E. India ty P. 31 We saw two Sumbrero’s 
(a Mhrk for some of Quality) held up in the Boat-stern. 1727 
A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. I. xxvii. 338 Some lusty 
Dutch Men to carry their Palenqueens ana Someieras or 
Umbrellas. 

2 . A broad-brimmed hat, tisually of felt or some 
soft material, of a type common in Spain and 
Spanish America. 

X770 Genii. Mag. XL. 330 A brown cap or silk net, with 
a large flatted, hat called a sombrero over it. 1823 Scott 
Quent. D, xiv, A slouched overspreading hat, which 
resembled the sombrero of a Spanish peasant. 1853 
Thackeray Newcomes^ I. 280 In a velvet coat with a som- 
brero slouched over his face. 1883 Lady Brassey The 
Trades 177.lt is sometimes called., the hat-palm, the young 
shoots making excellent sombreros or panamas. 

attrib. x8gx E, Roper By Track Trail ix. 134 Their 
hats were of the sombrero order. 1900 Times 29 Jan. 
10/3 Graceful Khaki-coloured sombrero hats, 


Sombrous (sp’mbrss), a, [f. F. sombre Sombbe 
a. + -00s. Cf. obs. F. sombreux , Sp. and Pg. som- 
broso."] Sombre ; of a sombre character or aspect. 

1 . Of inanimate natural objects and their attri- 
butes. Cf. Sombbe a. 1. 

c 1730 Burt Lett. N. Scotl. (1822) I. 286 Their.. horrid 
gloom, made yet more sombrous by the shades, .they com- 
municate one to another. 1787-9 Wordsw. Evening Walk 
156 Where, .the sombrous pine And yew-tiee o'er the silver 
rocks recline. 1803 Forest of Hohenelbe I. so The long 
sombrous avenue that led to the front of the. Castle. 1833 
M. Scott Tom Cringle xiv, The fast falling shades of 
evening were deepened by the sombrous shadow of the im- 
mense tiee overhead. 1889 P. H. Emerson Eng. Idyls 47 
Ghostly loomed the baleful wreck and sombrous beacons of 
the channel. 

absol. 1862 D. G. F. Macdonald Brit. Columbia 332 The 
whole territory, .is endowed with savage beauty. , and 
extremely interesting to the lover of the sombi ous. 

2 . a. Of persons, etc. Cf. Sombbe a. 2. 

1792 Childr. Thespis 49 When once, in a moon Sombrous 
John condescends, .to glad all his friends. 1799 Mrs. J. 
West Tale of Times II. 36 Smothered discontent often 
made him meet.. inquiries. .with the sombrous brow of 
sorrow. 1802 — Infidel Father 1 . 136 Though the sombrous 
air of melancholy never after left his face. 1834 Campbell 
Mrs. Siddons II. viii. 200 Kemble, [acting] on this occasion, 
was uncommonly sombrous. 

b. Of thoughts, feelings, etc. Cf. Sombbe a. 2 b. 
1731 Warburton Pope's Wks. III. 190 A poor despicable 
supeistition, a low sombrous passion. 1771-2 Ess. fr. 
Batchelor (1773I I. 239 His dull sombi ous imagination ren- 
dered him incapable ofvaiying his ideas on any subject. 
18x7 J. Evans Excnrs. Windsor, etc. 373 Under these 
sombi ous feelings, even at this early period of life [etc ]. 
1834 Campbell Mrs. Siddons II. iii. 78 A serious temper, 
somewhat inclined to be sombrous. 

3 . Of abstiact ideas, conditions, etc. 

*730 Warburton Doct. Grace 1. Wks. 1811 VIII. 293 A 
sparkling luxuriancy of thought, and a sombrous lankness of 
expi ession. 1778 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry III. xxvii. 130 
A certain uniform strain of sombtous gravity. 1793 Southey 
To Lycon, The venom'd juice will.. Lull reason's powers 
to sombrous sleep. 1820 Ann. Reg. II. 724 The future for 
Spain appears again under a sombi ous and disturbed aspect. 

4 . Of colours or colouring. Also transf. Cf. 
Sombbe a. 4. 

1792 S. Rogers Pleasures of Mem. n. 167 Time's sombrous 
touches soon correct the piece. X797 T. Bark Sonn. 93 Let 
him in sombrous colours paint her lot. x8oa Mrs. J. West 
Infidel Father I. p. iii, The episodical characters have 
a use besides relieving the sombrous hue of the principal 
personages. 

b. => Sombbe a. 4 b. 

X799 Mrs. J. West Tale of Times I- 212 The messenger. . 
found the castle attired in the most sombious weeds of woe. 

5 . Comb., as sombrous-looking adj. 

x8oa Mrs. J. West Infidel Father II. 302 The Hymen- 
eal Vulcan sometimes sees as sombrous looking suppliants 
approach his altar. 

Hence So'mbrously adv. ; So mbrousness. 
1796 Mod. Gulliver's Trav. 129 He looked very som- 
hrously. 1847 Webster, Sotnbrously, gloomily. Sombrous- 
ness, state of being sombrous. 

Some (som), indef. pron., aj, adv., and sb(\ 
Forms : 1-6, 9 dial, sum (9 dial, sum), 3-4 
summ, 4-5, 6 Sc, sums, surname; 4 soumme, 
5 soume, s (9 dial.) soom ; 3-5, 7, 9 dial, som 
(4 zom, 7 dial, z’ora.), 5 somm, somp; 3-6 
some, 3- some (4, 9 dial. some). [Common 
Tent. : OE. sum, = OFris. sum (NFris. som), 
MDu. som, zom (WFlem. som, zom), OS. sum 
(MLG. sum, som), OIIG. and MHG. sum (G. 
dial, sum, som, som), ON. sumr (Icel. sumur , 
Norw. sum ; MSw. sum, som, Sw. somt neut , 
Da, somme pi.), Goth, sums; the stem is also 
found in Gr. d/40- (as &pt 6 $tv from some place) 
and Skr. sama any, every. The word has had 
greater currency in English than in the other 
Teutonic languages, in some of which it is now 
restricted to dialect use, or represented only by 
derivatives or compounds, as WFris. 'sommige, 
somlike, Du. sommige (also somtiids , somwijlen 
sometimes), LG. somige (G. dial, summige).] 

A. indef. pron. 

For all and some, whole and some, see All a. 12, Whole a. 

I. In singular uses. 

f 1 . One or other of a number of persons ; some- 
one, somebody. In. later use also in phr. some or 
other. Obs. 

(«) Beowulf 1432 Sumne Geata leod of flanbojan feores 
getwaefde. <*1000 Riddles xv. 13 (Gr.), ponne ic wmde 
sceal sinefag swelgan of sumes bosme. a 1223 Ancr. R. 70 
Sumraes kurteisie is nocSeleas ituind hire to vuele. c 1290 
dl Eng. Leg. 1 . 131 In bis place sum is pat wolde telle pe 
kinge fore, and raaketi him mi fo. 1484 Caxton Fables of 
Ad sop v. x, Whan somme good cometh to somme, it ought not 
to be reffused. 1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxm. (Peicy Soc.) 
107 Upon one hande some hath tbombes twayne 5 And other 
also somtyme arraes thre. c 1381 Lodge Reply Gosson's Sch. 
Abuse (Shaks. Soc.) 23, I feare me some will blushe that 
readeth this, if he be bitten. 1729 G. Adams tr. Sophocl., 
Antig. in. 1. II. 39 Therefore.. despise he [Antigone], and 
suffer the Girl to marry some among the Dead. 

(b) 1631 Heylin Hist. St. George 113, I wonder some or 
other hath not resolu’d the doubt. 1664 D. Fleming in 
Extr. St. Papers rel. Friends (1912) in. 213, I am halfe of 
opinion, that some or other hath abused him in this Letter. 
168a Bunyan Holy War (1905) 208 Word, by some or other, 
could not but be carried to the good King Shaddaj. 


+ b. Const, of (ox gen. pi.). Also of things. Obs. 

c 888 K. Alfred Boeth. xviii. § 2 He cySde on sumre his 
boca Ssette pa get Romana nama ne come ofer pa muntas. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, xiii, 25 pa com his feonda sum & 
ofer-seow hit mid coccele. Ibid. Mark viii. 28 Sume [seegafl] 
sumne of (jam witegum. c xxoo Twelfth Cent. Horn. 134 
Sif nu eower sum,, .smeaj hwset god beo. 1340 Ayenb. 15 
Vor onneajje yualp pet me ne ualp in-to pe piote of zome of 
pe zeue heauedes. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 46 The 
Cutteiies..have six and thirty Casts among themselves, 
from some of which none of them but is descended. 1636 
Sanderson Serm. (1689) 403 All such sins being easily 
reducible to some of the former three. 

0. In the phr. some of these (. .) days, some day 
soon ; before very long. 

1831 in Knapp Life G. Borrow (1899) 1 . 142 Young Simp- 
son will be wanting an able assistant some of these days. 
1848 Newman Loss $ Gain 1. xiv, ‘We shall have you a 
papist some of these fine days,’ said he. 1831 Borrow 
Lavengro lxxiii, I should not be surprised if he were to 
come back some of these days, 
f 2 , Some . . ., some, one . . another. (Cf. 7.) 

c 888 K. -ffixrRED Boeth. xxxiii. § 2 ponne lufao sum 8set, 
sum elles hwset. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt xxv. 13 Hesealde. . 
sumum twa [pund], sumum an. a 1223 Ancr. R. 6 Vor sum 
is strong, sum is unstrong, c 1230 Gen. $ Ex. 834 Sum was 
king, and sum kumeling. c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 2x73 
He mot ben deed, . . Som in his bed, som in the depe see. 
X390 Gower Conf. III. 14 For som schal singe and som 
scnal syke. 

+ 3 . With ordinal numbers r One of (or with) a 
specified number. Obs. 

For the use of the ordinal cf. G. selbdrittc, . vierte , etc. 
In OE. the gen. plur. of the cardinal was employed, as 
syxa, cahta , twelfa sum : foi the later history of this see 
-some 4 . 

a 2223 Juliana 79 And te sea sencte him on his pritucSe 
sum ant per to 3et fowie. 13.. Sir Beues 203 Him self 
was boute pe ferbe some Toward paL ferd. ci 320 Sir 
Tristrem 817 He busked and made him jare Hi[m] fiftend 
somofknijt. cx 423 [see Thirdsome], 

4 . A certain indeterminate part of something ; 
a portion. (+ In early use freq. following a noun 
or pronoun, or predicative.) Also some . . ., some. 

c 900 O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 877, pa. . fcefor se here 
on Miercna load, & hit gedasldon sum, & sum Ceolwulfe 
saldon. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke viii. 5 pa he pmt seow, 
sum feoll wi 5 panic weg . . And sum feoll ofer panic 
stan. C127S Prov. Hendyng 98 }ef thou hauest bred & 
ale,..pou del hit sum aboute. 1207 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 98 
He hadde per to Scropssirc som & aluendel of warcwik 
ssiie. 1387 Trkvisa IJigden (Rolls) I. 15 1 Amazonia.. is 
som in Asia, and som in Europa. c 1440 Pronip. Parv. 
484/x Sum, or sumwhat, or a part of a nowmyr or a noper 
thynge. 157a in Feuillerat Revels Q. Eliz. (1908) 16a Sum 
in Bowltes and sum by lb. *388 Kyd Househ. Phil. Wks. 
(1901) 243 Some was roste, some was backt. 1397 Siiaks. 
2 Hen. IV, Epil., Bate me some, and I will pay you some. 
x6xx Bible Luke viii. 6 And some fell vpon a rocke, and . . 
it withered away. 1796 C. Marshall Gardening xix. (1813) 
371 As it is a small flower, pot some, 
b. Const. c/(the thing specified). 

e 1175 Lamb. Horn. 133 Sum of pe sede feol an uppe be 
stane. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) xoi Som of gloucestiessire 
& of warewikssire al so. %56o Bible (Geneva) Lev. iv. 7 
The Priest also shal put some of the blood . . vpon the homes 
of y« altar. 1600 Shaics, A. V. L. iv. iii. 96 Some of my 
shame, if you will know of me What man I am. 1639 J. 
Smyth in Glouc. Gloss. (1890) 200 Ga'as zo'm of thuck bread. 
1694 Congreve Double Dealer v. v, Snuff some of my spirit 
of hartshorn. X834-6 Encycl. Metrop. (1843) VIII. 762/1 
In the act of drying, some of the lac is generally brought to 
the suiface. 1872 Morley Voltaire (1886) 6 Some of it, 
much of it, has ceased to be alive for us now. 

f c. (By) some and some, by little and little ; 
by degrees ; gradually. Obs. (Cf. 8 b.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xi. i. (Tollem. MS.), Va- 
poures, pat bep gaderid sum and sum in pe crpe. Ibid. 
xvii. cxliii. (Bodl. MS.), Whan pe wepye is swipe olde, pan 
he failep &rotep somme and somme. 1602 J. Rhodes Answ. 
Romish Rhyme 8 Your doctrine.,, which did creepe Into 
the Church, by some and some. 

’pd. Some and some , something in return for 
something. Obs. 

*873 Gascoigne HerbesHTks. 1907 1 . 333 Recompence the 
lyke agayne : For some and some is honest playe. 1383 
Melbancke Philotimus Tj, Thinke some and some is 
honest play. 

II. In plural senses. 

5 . An indefinite or unspecified (but not large) 
number of persons (or animals) ; certain persons 
not named or enumerated. Also some or other. 

Beowulf 400 Sume pasr bidon, heaftoreaf heoldon. c888 
K. /Elfred Boeth. xi. § 1 Sume beo 3 swide sepcle & 
widcuoe on heora sebyrdum. 1-930 Lindisf. Gosp. John 
vu. 44 Sumo . . uilnadon gegrioppa hine. 1x34 O. E. 
Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1137, Sume hi diden in crucet- 
hus. 61x73 Lamb. Horn. 3 Heo urnen on-jein him. .and 
summe mid ufele peonke. 6x203 Lay. 27376 Heo sculleS 
beon islajene and summe quic iulagene. a *250 Owl Night. 
1648 Summeof pe scheules makep. a 1300 Cursor M. 14739 
Amang pir men.. War sume pat duues boght and said. 1373 
Barbour Bruce vi. 440 Thai ourtuk sum at the last, Ana 
thame forout mercy can sla. c 1440 Pallad. on Hush. it. 
283 Summe hem kepe Thre nyght in molten donge. 1450 
Paston Lett. I, 125 Soom sey he wrotte moche [thing]. 
*579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Sept. 132 Neuer was Woolfe 
seene, many nor some. x6ox Holland Pliny 1 . 117 Some 
there be that think how it was first founded by Amphitus. 
1673 H. More m R. Ward Life (1710) 361, I do not won- 
der that some or other are now and then so strangely 
assaulted. 1747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery ix. 88 Some love 
scalded Gooseberries with them. x8x6 J. Wilson City of 
Plagtie 11. i, Some, my son, Would bid thee trust in time. 
1842 Loudon Suburban Hort, 121 It feeds on worms , .and 
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according to some, on loots. *878 T. Hardy Ret. Native 1. 
iii. (1890) 2i, I shouldn't have caied about the man, though 
some may say he's good-looking, 
b. Similarly of things. 

c 975 Rush.iv. Gosp. Matt. xiii. 4 And ba he seow, sume 
gefeollun bi wasge & cuomun fuglas heofun & fraetun. 
a 1225 A tier. R. 28 Uor b e ten hesten bet ich ibroken 
habbe, summe o8er alle. 1382 Wyclif Matt. xiii. 4 And 
the while he soweth, sum felden byside the weye. a 1400-50 
Alexander 568 It..raynes doune stanys,..And some as 
hoge as hede fra be heuyn fallis. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 
in. xiv. 371 And so forth of manye othere staryng gouern- 
auncis, semyng summe wijlde woode. 1547 Boorde Brer. 
Health Pref., Many obscure termes,. .some & fewe beynge 
Araby wordes. 1588 Lambarde Eirenarcha iv. xix. 595 
There be also certain matters, .appropriated, some to any, 
and others to some one, of the generall Sessions. 1607 Sir 
J. Harington in Nugse Ant. (1804) I. 47 Manie bowlts 
were roved after him, and some spitefullie feather'd. 

f o. With pionoun or sb. in apposition. (Cf. 
B. 7 b.) Obs. 

cgioo tr. Baeda's Hist. iv. vii[i]. 282 pa sumu [v.r. sume] 
woe nu gemdon gepeodan in bis user ciriclice steer, c 1000 
Ags. Gosp. John vi. 64 Ac sume ge ne gelyfaS. a 1122 
O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. xiox, Se cyng sySSan scipa 
ut on sae sende.., ac hi sume sft set baete tieode abru- 
Son. c 1275 Passion Our Lord 45 in O. E. Misc. 38 Summe 
hi weren wyse, and duden al bi his rede. 1597 Shaks. 
Lover's Compl. 148 Yet did I not, as some my equals did, 
Demaund of him. 1606 — Tr. fy Cr. 1 v. v. 190 (Q.t), That I 
haue said to some my standers by. 

d. In possessive form. Now rare. 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Capio, Sommes consciences 
beganne to pricke them. 1597 Beard Theatre Gods 
Judgem. (1612) 44 Somes lot it was to be tom in pieces. 
1653 Bp. Webbe Prod. Quiet. 253 Nor may I condemn 
all.. for somes unquietness. 1675 E. Wilson Spadacr. 
Dunelm. 67 , 1 fear I have spoken ^Enigmatically, .to somes 
understanding. 1823 Byron Juan xiii. xxx, Howsoe’er it 
shocks some's Self-love, theie's safety in a crowd of coxcombs. 

6. With ^(persons or things). 

c 875 in O. E. Texts 178 ©set he sprsec to his liornaera 
sumum. c gso Lindisf. Gosp. Matt, xxviii. 11 Summe of 
Saem haldendum cwomun in da ceastra. c 1x75 Lamb. 
Horn. 43 Summe of ban monne sare wepeS. c xzoo Ormin 
6574 Sume off ure little ilocc patt lefebb uppo Criste. c 1275 
Lay. X20OI Somme of paie sipes wonde mid ban wedere. 
*303 R. Brunne Handl, Synne 9997 Lo here a tale for of 
3ou sum, e 1386 Chaucer Can. Yeottt. Prol. 193 Somme 
of hem synke in to the ground, c 1449 Pecock Repr. 11. 
viii. 185 God wroujte tho myraclis in summe of tho placis 
more and ofter than in othere placis like. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur vni. xxxiii. 323 Somme of them were sore hurte 
1537 Thersytes 99 in Pollaid Mir. Plays (1890) 129 Some of 
the giauntes before Noes floud. 1588 Kyd Houseit. Phil. 
Wks. (igoi) 267 A youth who.. doth seme to write and 
mannedge some of their affaires. 1611 Bible Rom. xi. 17 
If some of the branches bee broken off. 1664 Pepys Diary 
xg Mar., I spent the afternoon in paying some of the chaiges 
of the buiial. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. i. 63 Some or 
other of those vibrations which are excited in it. 1779 
Mirror No. 31, Some of onr most celebrated historians have 
committed errors of the first sort. 1823 Scott Quentin 
D. xxxiii, Bring that rascal forward, some of you. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng’, xvi. III. 715 Some of those who 
opposed the bill. x8gi E. Roper By Track <$■ Trail xv. 
217 Higher up. .there are some of the most sublime scenes 
I have looked on anywhere. 

7 . Some . . ., some , ~ Some . . others. (Cf. 2.) 
t Formerly also in some . . . than some , some and 
some. 

(a) c888vK. ASlfred Boeth. xxxiii. § 5 Sume beorhtor 
sume unbyrhtor, swa swa steorran. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark 
xii. 5 Sume hi beoton, sume hi of-slogon. X154 0 . E. Chron. 
(Laud MS.) an. 1x40, Sume helden mid te king &sume mid 
pemperice. c xzoo Trin. Coll. Horn, xox Sume sitteS and 
sume ligeS and sume we stondeS. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 37 
Summe burh muchele jeouen. summe burh fearlac. 13. . 
K. Alis. 2517 (W.), To divers castles he heom sent:. .Some 
to Lib ye, some to Rome, c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 948 Of summe 
bay smyte of legges & armes, & of sum pe heuedes bay 
gerde. a 1400-50 Alexander 1330 All at he slayn fyndez, 
He makes to grave, some in grete, some in gray marbyll. 
c X450 Holland Howlat 64 Sum will me dulfully dicht, 
Sum dyn_g me to deid. 1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 250 
Some whispred, some rownyd, some spake, and some cryde. 
1568 Grafton Chron. II. 8 Some [fled] into Norway, and 
some into Denmarke,and some into one Countrie, ana some 
into another. x6xr Bible Psalms xx. 7 Some trust in 
charets, and some in horses. 1685 Temple Misc. n. Gardens 
(1690) xx Like Rover Shots, some nearer and some further 
off, but all at great Distance from the Mark. 1750 tr. 
Leonardos ’ Mirr. Slones 130 F or some are gold, some silver, 
others copper, and others iron. 1837 P. Keith Bot. Lex. 
122 Some are annular, some are reticulated, some are dotted, 
and some akin to spirals. 1855 Kingsley Westw. Ho t xxv, 
Some ran ; some did not run. 

(b) C1491 Chast. Goddes CJtyld. ii. 7 Our lorde with- 
draweth him fro some more than fro some. 1526 Inv. Goods 
Dk. Richmond in Camden Misc. (1855) 19 Item, Counter- 
points of all sortes, some bygger than some. 1547 Bk . 0/ 
Marchauntes cvj b, My marchants, of whome truely some 
be wilier than some. x8ax Scott Kenilw. xli, Some are 
wiser than some, . . and some are worse than some, 

(c) 1522 Skelton Why not to Court ? 385 But there is some 
trauarse Bytwene some and some. 

b. So Some . . ., others (f other). 

C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark xii. 5 Sume Surscun, oSero tec 
ofsloaon. 1382 Wyclif Mark xii. 5 Betynge summe, but 
sleynge othere. 1588 Kyd Honseh. Phil. Wks. (1901) 262 
Some are naturally borne to commande, and others to obey. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 189 Some have a smacke of 
Christ, others of Mahomet. 1696 m 1.3th Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App. VI. 41 By impoweiing some, and neglecting 
others. 1746 P. Francis tr. Horace , Art Poet. 491 Some 
Charm wnen nigh, Others at Distance more delight your 
Eye. 1852 Miss Yonge Cameos (1877) III. iii. 21 The 
burghers hurried out, some with the straight cross of 
France, others with the saltire of Bui gundy. 


i* c. Also Some . . other some. Ohs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 5a For sum wald haiff be Balleoll 
king;.. And obir sum nyt all pat cas. 1532 Hervet 
Xenophon's Treat. Honsen. (1768) 74 For some haue gret 
plenty, .and other some haue scantly so moche as they nede. 
1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 11. xvi. 50 b, 
Cesternes . . , supported some by vaul tes, and othersom by . . 
pillars. x6xx [see Other some). X634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 141 Some place it in the circle of the Moone, . .other 
some vnder the Circle of the Moone. 1700 S. L. tr. Frykes' 
Voy. E. hid. 121 Some of ’em are far better than other some. 
+ 8. a. Some after some, = next. Obs.~ l 
1598 Grenewey Tacitus , Ann. iv. xvi. (1622) 115 Com- 
ming some after some, and dropping in by companies. 

+ b. Some and some , a few at a time, gradually. 
Obs. (Cf. 4 c.) 

x686 tr. Chardin's Trav. Persia 63 He put my Goods 
aboard, some and some, as he saw his Opportunity. 17x9 De 
Foe Crusoe 11. (Globe) 501 They came dropping in t some and 
some, not in two Bodies, and in Form. ., but all m Heaps. 
1769 G. White Selbome xxiii, Persons who assert that the 
swallow kind disappear some and some, gtadually, as they 
come. 

B. adj. 

I. With singular nouns. (See also 9 c.) 
f 1 . a. Of persons or places : A certain. Obs. 
c888 K. Alfred Boeth, i, pa wses sum consul,.. Boetius 
wses gehaten. 971 Blickl. Horn. 15 pa sset paer sum blind 
bearfa be Son wege. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John xi. 1 Sum seoc 
man wees genemned lazarus of bethania. 138a Wyclif 
Luke L 5 Ther was sum prest, Zacharie by name, in the 
dayes of Eroude. Ibid, xviii. 2-3 Sum iuge was in sum 
citee.. . Forsothe sum widowe was in that citee. a 1578 
Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) II. 87 Sum 
godlie man [sc. John Knox] was in the castell. 
fb. = One pron. 2 b. Obi. 

1382 Wyclif Acts xxv. 19 Thei hadden agens hym summe 
questiouns..of sum Jhesu deed, whom Poul affermyde for 
to lyue. 1760 T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass. i. 86 A quo 
warranto had been brought by some Sir John Banks, 
attorney-general [etc.]. 

2 . One or other ; an undetermined or unspecified. 
c 888 K. Alfred Boeth. xxxvii. § 2 pact mon hehS senne 
heafodbeag gyldenne set sumes aerneweges ende. c 1000 
jEleric Saints' Lives xxxu 651 Martinus. .wolde for sum- 
ere neode wiS bine sprsecan. cxaoo Ormin 228 pe3J 
wisstenn patt himm wass batt daj3 Smnm unncub sihhpe 
shaewedd. 0x225 Leg. Kath. 811 ScheoteS forS sum word, 
& let us onswerien. c 1250 Owl 4 Night, 1265 Naueb mon 
no sikerhede pat he ne may.,adredepat sum vnhap neih 
him beo. 0 1300 Vox 4 Wolf 125 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 62 
For he thoute, mid soumme ginne, Him self houp [=up] 
bringe. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 101 pat hul is ful 
hije, so bat snowe lyeth all wey in som side of bat hille. 
a 1470 Henry Wallace 11. 391 Thow Scot, abide, I trow 
thow be sum spy. 1528 Tindale Obed. Chr. Man 89 This 
worde..representeth allwaye some promise of God. 1581 
T. Bell Haddon’s Answ. Osorius 360 b, They rest their 
handes upon some staffe shaking and tremblyng. 1634 
Milton Camus 485 Som neighbour Wood-man, or at worst, 
Som roaring Robber. 1663 S. Patrick Parab. Pilgr. (1687) 
i7i, I believe you are desirous to have some list of these 
Enemies. 1725 Pope Odyss. vui. 180 Some mean sea-farer 
in pursuit of gain. 1780 Mirror No. 94, Miss Sophia R. 
therefore keeps me right . .or covers my deviations with some 
apology. 1825 Scott Talism. ii, They bad even their 
knights, or some rank analogous. 18 67 Trollope Chron. 
Barset I. xxi. 177 , 1 am going to ask him to put his case 
into some lawyer’s hands. 1876 1 Ouida ' Winter City vi. 
128 A triptych of some old fogey of a painter. 

b. In adverbial expressions of time and place, 
with or without a preposition. 

See also Sometime, -where, -while. 

(0) £893 K. ./Elfred Oros. >. L 17 He saede paet he at 
sumum cure wolde fandian [etc.], c xooo jElfric Horn. I. 
62 pa becom se apostol set sumum saele to bare byrig Per- 
gamum. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 185 Dos feawe word seide 
ure drihten . . at sume sele. a 1225 A ncr. R. 48 David , . seide 
et sume time bat heo was etstert him. c 1250 Owl (J- Night. 
293 At sum sype herde i telle hw Alured seyde on hisspelle. 
0x300 Cursor M. 20981 He was sua stanid on sum dai, 
Vneths he bar lif a-way. 1382 Wyclif Heb. ii. 6 Sum man 
witnesside in sum place. 0 1400-50 Alexander 204 Suppos- 
and baim. in sum tyme for sothe to be knawen. Ibid. 
(MS. D.) 755* He. . stighillys hym in som stede a stable by 
hym one. 1616 B. Jonsos Forest xiii, No lady, but at some 
time loves her glass. 

0 ) a 900 0 . E. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 896, pa sume 
dsege rad se cyng up be ptere eas. 0 1300 Cursor M. 
13185 Men mai yeitt se sum sted in france [etc.]. 13.. 
Seuyn Sag. (W.) 2936 Bot wele in heit he hoped ay That 
he sold hir se sum day. 0 1425 Cursor M. 956 (Trin.), I hete 
to sende hit 30 u sum tide. 1550 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 
I. 88 He hopis sum day to see his sone [etc ]. 1822 Shelley 
Chas. 1st ix. 451 His Grace, .expects to enter the New 
Jerusalem some Palm Sunday in triumph. 1845 Browning 
Home Thoughts fr. Abroad 4 And whoever wakes in Eng- 
land Sees, some morning, unaware [etc.]. 1865 Ruskin 
Sesame i. g 13, I see it is true ; or if I do not now, I hope 
I shall, some day- 

0, With the indefiniteness emphasized by the 
addition of or other (cf. Other B. 5 a), or another. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 1. ii. 95 By some deiiise or other, 
The villaine is ore-wrought of all my monie, 16x5 W. 
Bed well Arab.Trudg. Kiiij, How ofc..sbal you not meet 
with some exoticke and strange terme or other? 1697 
Dryden Dedie. ASneis aiijb, Yet all this while I have 
been Sailing with some side-wind or other toward the Point 
I propos'd in the beginning, *736 Swift's Lett. (1768) IV. 
iji, I received yours some day or other this week a *774 
Goldsm. Sttrv. Exp. Philos. (1776) II. 14 Certain it is that 
air is impregnated with salts of some kiDd or another. 1845 
Pattison Ess. (x88g) I. 9 An impulse which will vent itself 
in some form or other. 1881 Mrs. L. B. Walford Dick 
Netherby xii. 144 He must write some day or other, 
d. With adjs. used absolutely, rare. 


1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Mar. 74 [I] Might see the 
mouing of some quicke, Whose shape appeared not, 1725 
Ramsay Gentl. Sheph. iii. ii, The man’s . .possest With some 
naegood. 

e. In suggestive or euphemistic use. 

1725 Ramsay Gentl. Sheph. v. iii, She’s baith a slee and a 
revengfu’ bitch, And that my some-place [=posteiiors] finds, 
f 3 . Used with an indefinite or geneializing force 
similar to that of the plnral (sense 7). Obs. 

c888 K.vElfred Boeth. xxxiv. § 10 Sumes wuda eard biS 
on dunum, rxooo jElfric Horn. I. 322 Sumum men he 
forgifS wisdom and sprsece, sumum god ingehyd, sumum 
micelne geleafan. 13. . Cursor M. 10226 (Gott.), For ban 
was sum man god diedand. 1375 Barbour Bruce n. 295 
Sum man for eryness will trymbill, Quhen he assayit is 
sodpnly. 1481 Caxton Reynard xxviii. (Arb.) 68 The ape 
. .is wyser in clergie lhan somme preest. 1535 Coverdale 
Ecclus. vi. 9 And there is some ft ende that tumeth to 
enemyte, and taketh parte agaynst the. Ibid. xx. 5 Some 
man kepeth sylence, and is founde wyse. 1565 Cooper 
Thesaurus, A lburnum, thefatte that is in some tree. 1638 
Junius Paint. Ancients X03 In some regard they tooke 
speciall notice of the difference of wits. 

4 . A certain (unspecified) amount, part, degree, 
or extent of (something), fieq. implying * not little, 
considerable ’. + In OE. also with the, his, etc. 

c 888 K. jElfred Boeth. xxiv. g 4 Nis nan man bmtte 
sumes eacan ne Syrfe. £893 — Oros. in. x. 140 He bemftan 
gebad mid sumum psem fultume. c 920 O. E. Citron, an. 913, 
Sum his ful turn worhte ba buig. 0x200 Moral Ode _ 25 in 
O. E. Horn. I. x6x Sendee) sum god bi-foren eow, be hwile bet 
3e mu3en, to houene. c 1275 XI Pains of Hell 290 in O. E. 
Misc. 220 Poul knelid adowne. . And prayd. . Fore besoulis 
in hel sutn ryst haue ber. 1375 in Hoistmann A Iteiigl. Leg. 
(1878) 125/1 Bote tys, & go we eft wib mod For to seken 
vs sum fod. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. in. 128 pat god wolde 
were ydo with-oute som deceite. ?£ 1440 Pol., Rel., 4 L. 
Poems (1903) 246 Lord 1 sende me sum ' amor ' sede. 1478 
Poston Lett , III. 237 He praythe yow to sende hym sum 
mony. 156a Child Marriages 189 He came thither to get 
somme threde. xsgo Shaks. Mids. N. 1, i. 244 When this 
Haile some heat from Hermia felt. 1650 Earl Monm. tr. 
Seuault’s Man bee. Guilty 345 These wise men. .mought 
have some cognizance of the truth. 1677 Marvell Season. 
Argurn., etc. Wks. (X776) II. 562 Where he feathered his 
nest to some purpose. 17x1 Steele Sped. No. xoo Y 1 He 
immediately calls for some Posset-drink for him. Ibid. No. 
xo6 T 5 A Person of good Sense and some Learning. i76x-a 
Hume Hist. Eng. (x8o6) IV. Ixi. 580 Some state was up- 
held, but with little expense. *831 Scott Cast. Dang, v, 
His master..bad been a man of some reading. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xviii. IV. 191 In the neighbourhood 
. was some copsewood and some pastui e land. x8go Law 
Times Rep. LXIII. 767/1 There is some venation in the 
mode in which the custom is stated. 

b. With partitive terms, as part, degree, etc. 

See also Somedeal, -part, -what. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 13553 Iff ye haue ferkit any fode to 
bis frith now, . .ges me som part, c 1470 RaufCoiljcar 56 
For I trow, sum part salbe thyne 1567 Allen Dtf. 
Priesthood 306 To geue pardon . .is to release some parte, 
or all the enioyned penaunce. 1648 Hamilton Papers 
(Camden) 226 It is beliued that som parte of the caus is 
from Scotland. 1780 Mirror No. 82, But I can venture to 
assert, with some degree of confidence, that [etc.]. 1826 
Art of Brewing (ed. 2) 2, I admit this to be correct advice, 
in some measure. 1870 J. E. T. Rogers Hist. Glean. 
Se r. 11. 7 Some part of its authority was due to its prestige, 
o. With terms of time or space. 

(a) £900 tr. Baeda's Hist. v. xii. (1890) 432 Pa ic sume tld 
fram fle gewat [etc.], c xo6o O. E. Chron. (MS. C) an. 1055, 
Hig..wendan..ut on Wealas, & pxr Jagon sume hwile. 
a xaoo Moral Ode 147 in 0 . E. Horn. I. 160 Heft) he 
ifonded [it] summe stunde, he wolde al seg gen offer. 0x225 
Leg. Kath. 8 Constantin ferde. .in to Fionclonde, & wun- 
ede summe hwile bear, c 1275 in O. E. Misc. 89 po heo 
stod ful vaste, and seoppe sume stunde. c 1400 Pilgr. 
Sowle (Caxton, 1483) 111. vni. 55 Al be hit that for somtyme 
theyr lewd lyf displesid to them seluen. c X643 Ld. Her- 
bert Antobiog. (1824) 33 He that can forbear speaking for 
some while, will remit much of his passion. 1658 J. Webb 
Cleopatra v 111. i. 147 [He] continued sometime in the de- 
signe. 17x0 Addison Sped. No 12 f 1 It was some time 
before I could settle myself in a House to my likeing. 1747 
in E. H. Burton Life Bp. Challoner (1909) I. xiv. 223 , 1 sent 
the lessons some time ago to Paris. 1838 Proc. Berw. Nat. 
Club I, 173 After lying some time among weedy rocks, 
x 845-6 Trench Huls, Led. Ser. 1. >. 13 No doubt for some 
while the Church did exist with a canon not full formed. 
1891 E. Peacock N. Brendan I. 315 Basil hesitated for 
some time. 

( 5 ) 1594 Plat Jewell-ho. 4 An earthern vessel of some 
receipte, x6xo Shaks. Temp. 11. i. 257 'Twixt which Re- 
gions There is_ some space. 1794 Mbs. Radcliffe Myst. 
Udolpho xxxvi, At some distance among these woods stood 
a pavilion. x8ao Milner Suppl. Mem. Eng. Cath. 313 
These authors answered the challenge, each of them in a 
wotk of some length. *867 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1877) 

I. Add. 765 The old frontier lies some way to the north. 
1869 Tozer Highl. Turkey 1 . 10 The town.. is a place of 
some size. 

d. With adjs., as little, small, considerable, etc. 
1382 Wyclif Acts xv. 33 Sothli sum litii tyme maad 
there, thei weren dismittid .. with pees of bretheren. 
1592 Soliman <5- Pers. it i, I haue .some little replie, if 
neede require. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 14 That you vouch- 
safe your rest heere in our Court Some little time. 1626 in 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. Var. Coll. (1907) IV. 171 The 
necessitie of useing some small quantitie of bay salt therein. 
*7x6 Church Philip's War (1867) II. 53 Several of his 
men.. was gone some considerable time. 1792 Genii, Mag. 
13/2 The bridge.. is some little distance from the main 
street of Duffield. 1825 Scott Betrothed xxviii, Suppose 
him returning some brief time hence. 0 1834 Coleridge in 
Lit. Rent. (1836) II. 198 Perhaps, the Influence of a prin- 
cess., may be some little excuse for Albany's weakness. 
1902 Encycl. Brit. XXVIII. 407/1 Fishes.. which swim 
some little distance above the actual sea-bed. 
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e. U.S. In predicative use : Of some account ; 
deserving of consideration. 

With quot. 1848 cf. the U.S. colloq. phrase some pump- 
kins s.v. Pumpkin 2 b. 

1848 Ruxton Life Far lVest{ 1849) 60 She’s ‘some now, 
that is a fact, and the biggest kind of punkin' at that. 1849 
in Bartlett Did. Ainer.{i%S 9 ) s.v. ? Which was admitted by 
the oldest inhabitant to be ‘some ’ in the way of cold winters. 

6. Some other (see Other a. 5 b). 

C950 Ltndisf. Gasp. Luke xvii. 12 MiS-'Sy innfoerde sum 
o 3 er were. c 1000 /Eltric Saints' Lives xxxi. 691 Se ylca 
sulpicius andsum o 3 er broSor. c moo Ormin 74.76 patt te«. . 
sholldenn . . farenn ham till here land All wipp summ operr 
we35e. 1303 JR. Brunne Handl. Syntie 3470 Asyn cherche 
to synge or rede, Or of sum oper holy dede. 136a Langl. 
P. PI, A. vra, 34 Sette scolers to spole or to sum oper craft. 
c 1449 Pecock Repr. in. iv. 302 He which is ouerer . .schulde 
lou3e him silf in sum other manei. *360 IVhitehorne Ord. 
Souldiours (1588) 6 The residue of the men.. may be 

? laced some other where. 1596 Edit). HI, iv, vii, O, that 
were some other countryman ! 16x1 [see Other a, 

5 b]. 1640 tr. Vcrdere's Rom. of Rom. II. 193, 1 will take 
the power to love some otherwhere. 1699 R. L' Estrange 
Erasm . Colloq. (1725) 200 He concluded to take some other 
Piiest with him. 1732 [see Other a. 5 b], a. 1845 [see 
Otherwhere c]. 1858 Hawthorne Ancestral Footstep 
(1883) 514 The old Hospitaller must die in his bed, or some 
other how. 

0 . Followed by certain or one with limiting 
force (cf. One B. y). 

1361, 1391 [see Certain a. 7b]. 1363 Cooper Thesaurus , 
Vnus aliquis , some one man. 1635 Stanley Hist. Philos. 
(1687) 62/1 Respiring Flames at some certain part. 1746 
Francis tr. Horace , Epist. it. i. 53 Some certain Point should 
finish the Debate. Ibid. 76 In some one Excellence their 
Merit lies. 1863 Ruskin Sesame ii. § 72 She should . .follow 
at least some one path of scientific attainment. 

H. With plural nouns. 

7 . Certain (taken individually). 

Also with limiting terms as certain, other : cf. 5 and 6. 
c 888 K. jElfred Boeth. xxv, past eelc gesceaft biS healdon 
locen wi£f hire gecynde, . buton monnum & sumum englum. 
a 112a O. E. Caron. (Laud MS.) an. 1x19, Waes mycel eorS- 
bifung on suntan steodan hej on lande. c 1200 Ormin i 1214 
Affterr patt sume wise menn O lare itt unnderrstanndenn. 
ct 230 Owl 4. Night. 870 peyh summe men beon purhut 
gode. ol 1300 Cursor M. 19550 pof summen mai baptise 
Mai naman . . Conferming giue, bot biscop hand. 1340 
Ayenb . 196 Zom uolk byep pet onworpep pe poure. 1422 
tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 132 Sum Pryncis ther bene, 
that . .takyn atte har talent trew men goodis. c 1491 Chast. 
GoddesChyld. 53 In sommoutwaide signes the prophecye 
of the deuyll may be knowen. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de 
W. 1331)6 Some persones..wyll muse or meruayle, 1362 
WinJet Whs. (S.T.S.) I. 23 The durris..wes calket also 
with sum notes of dishonour. 1396 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. iv. 
135 Some certaine dregges of conscience are yet within 
mee. 1631 Hobbes Leviath. iv. xlvi. 374 Some . .bodies sink 
naturally downwards. 1696 [C. Leslie] Snake in Grass 88, 

I wou'd advise some Friends to go to the Dancing-School, 
and learn a more Gentle and Graceful Mien. 1723 Dk. 
Wharton Ti~ue Briton No. 24. I. 208, I have heard some 
People very laige. in their Exclamations against Creeds 
and Forms of Faith. 1776 Trial of Nundocomar 23/1 
Some days he has violent purgings, at other times he gets 
better. 1826 Art of Brewing (ed. 2) 13 Some gentlemen, 
however, . .have studied the subject more particularly. 1833 
J. Phillips Man. GeoL 498 Oligoclase occurs in some 
gianites. 1867 Rusicin Time 4 - Tide i. §3 Every nation is 
fitted, .for some particular employments or manufactures. 

+ b. With article or pronoun accompanying the 
noun. (Cf. A. 5 c.) Obs. 

C893 K. Alfred Oros. 1. i. x8 pa teS hie brohton sume 
psem cyninge. cxooo jEltric Horn. II. 448 5 e magon 
gehyran sume his (Seawes. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. ix. 3 
Da ewaedon hig sume pa boceras him betwynan. c xiao 
O. E. Citron, an. 1119, Sume pa castelas he mid strengSe 
genam. c 1203 Lay. xsoqx Summe pe scipen wunden fori) 
mid pan wederen. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2718 So pat 
some pe messagers to kermerdin come. 

o. Some . . . {other') some , some . . . other(s). 
+ Also with than, and ellipt. for sometimes, 
c888 K. jElfred Boeth. xxxi v. § 10 Sunna wyrta.. 
eaid biS on dunum, . .sumra on merscum, surara on xnorum. 
c 1000 ASlfric Horn. II. 48 Sume lareowas sindon beteran 
Sonne sume. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xv. 95 pere somme 
bowes ben leuedand somme bereth none. 1430-40 Lydg, 
Bochas ix. xxxviii. L'Envoi, Some folke appayre, some 
dothe amende. *351 [see Other some], x6xx Shaks. WmL 
T. 111. iii. 20 Sometimes her head on one side, some another. 
1631-1873 [see Other some], 

8. A certain number of ; a few at least. 
a X122 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1048, Da be waes 
sume mila o 55 e mare beheonan Dofran, pa dyde he on his 
byrnan. 

1389 Puttenham Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 235, I know.. Your 
some sweete smiles, your some, but louely lowrs. x6xo 
Shaks. Tempest 1. ii. 145 They hurried vs a-boord a Barke, 
Bore vs some Leagues to_ Sea. 1617 Moryson I tin. 1. 208 
Some flaggons of rich wine, some veiy white bisket, some 
piuines and raisins. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. r. World 30 
To dig a small garden to sow some Lettices, and other sort 
of sallading. 1783 [Mrs. Grant of Laggan] Lett. (1807) II. 
g 6 The house has no other inhabitant at present than an old 
Sybil.. and some legions of rooks and daws. 1822 Scott 
Nigel x. It costs but . . the journey of some brief days. 1842 
Loudon Suburban Hot t. 93 The middle and hinder ones 
die after some weeks' struggle for existence. 1887 Field 12 
Nov. 734/2 Displaying his science by some beautiful casts. 

. b. In adverbial expressions of time. 

138a Wyclif Acts x. 48 Thanne thei preieden him, that 
he schulde dwelle with hem summe dayes, 
x6oa in Morris Troubles Cath. Foref, (1872) 1. iv. 192 My 
abode.. hath been* for some years.. in London. x66x 12 th 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App.Y. 6 Gervise Lucas served 
..as gentleman of his horse some yeais. 1709 Manley 
Seer, Mem. (1736) 1 . 173 A comical Adventure happened to 


her some Nights ago. 17x2 Steele Sped. No. 322 r 2 Some 
Years ago it happened that [etc.]. 1821 Moore Mem. (1853) 
III. 273 Have not been very well these some days past. 1839 
Geo. Eliot A. Bedexxix, We shall meet with bettei feel- 
ings some months hence. x8gx E. Peacock N. Brendan I. 
119 He has been here some years, 
c. With addition ot few. 

1582 Allen Martyrdom Campion (1908) 36 This blessed 
man, . .of whose life I thought good to set downe some few 
lines also. 1626 Bacon Sylua,% 470 If some few Pertusions 
be made in the Pot. 1665 Boyle Occas.ReJi. iv.xiv. (1848) 
231 We.. caught more in some few Minutes than we had 
taken in a whole hour before. 1820 Keats Isabella xxxiv, 
For some few gasping moments. 1847 Grote Hist. Greece 
(1862) III. xxv. 7 They had some few towns. 

0. Used with numbers to indicate an approxi- 
mate amount or estimate, and passing into an adv. 
with the sense ‘ about, nearly, approximately 

c888 K. ^Elfred Boeth. xxxviii. § xJJa wasron hi sume 
ten gear on pam xewinne. egoo 0 . E. Chi on. (Parker MS.) 
an. 8g6, pser wurdon. .sume feower cyninges pegnas ofskeg- 
ene. c 1203 Lay. 28983 pa wunede bi^eonde pere Hunbre 
..drenches sume sixe. 1367 Maplet Gr. Forest 84b, The 
floud Ganges hath Eles some 30 Foote long. 1382 in W. H. 
Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 424 Some three or fower 
acres of woode. 1632 Massinger Fatal Dowry it. ii, They 
skip into my lord's cast skins some twice a yeai. 1668 
Dryden Even. Lave n. i, I have some three hundred 
istoles by me. 1787 Burns Auld Farmer's Salut. iv, 
t’s now some nine-an’-twenty year. 1836 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. I. 56 We expect John Cailyle in some ten days. 1865 
Ruskin Sesame 1. §33 This collection .. would probably 
have been some thousand or twelve hundred pounds. 1892 
Pkotogr. Ann. II. 648 The club consists of some 40 members, 
b. With numerals denoting the time of day. 

*396 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. Iii. 189, I thinke ’tis now some 
seuen a clocke, 1848 Thackeray Pan. Fair xxxir, At some 
ten o'clock the clinking of a sabre might have been heard. 

e. Hence with singular nouns expressing time, 
distance, amount, etc. 

(0) 1392 Shaks. Rom. fy fid. v. iii. 257 When I came (some 
Minute ere the time Of her awaking). 1596— Merck. V. 
hi. it. 9, I would detaine you heie some month or two. 
182a Southey Lett. (1856) III. 348 A note fiom Murray 
some fortnight ago let me know [etc.]. 1875 B. Meadows 
Clin. Obs. 20 Face, .not so free as some week or two back. 

(b) 1595 Drake's Voy. (Hakl. Soc.) 7 We came to anchor 
some saker shott from a forte, xfiox R. Johnson Kingd. 4- 
Comntw. (1603) 86 Distant from the towne some halfe mile. 
1617 Moryson It in, i.xgx Some halfe musket shot distance. 
1837 Hughes Tom Brown 1. iii, Which was distant some 
mile or so from the school. 1883 C. J. Wills Mod. Persia 
203 Some mile and a half through the deserted stieets. 

(c) 1846 S. Wilbkrforce Sp. Missions (1874) 98 In order 
that the English people might buy that luxury some penny 
a pound cheaper. 

m. 10. With other, one, few, etc., used abso- 
lutely in sing, or plur. 

(0) cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xiii. 4 Sum oSer gefeollon 
neh woeg. Ibid. Luke ix. 27 Sint sume otSeia her stonda'6 
Sa8e [etc.]. 1484 Caxton Fables of Avion v, The leche 
whiche wylle hele somme other, ought fyiste to hele hym 
self. 1313 Douglas AEnetd vi. xv. 7 Sum wtheris better 
can thair causis pleid. 1392 S oilman 4- Pers. iv. ii, I 
would my maister had left some other to be his agent here. 
1603 Knolles Hist. 7 'urks (1621) 53 Some other in the 
meane time playing with his nose, and bobbing him in the 
face. 1760-2 Goldsm. Cit. W. xiv, V 3 There is Seneca, and 
Bolingbroke, and some others. 

(1) X546 Supplic. Poore Commons (E.E.T.S.) 83 Perhappes 
some one of vs hathe hylded C. shepe. 1398-9 Hakluyt Voy. 
II. 1. 36 Most rich & precious stones, some one of which is 
of more value then a whole kingdome. 1886 C. E. Pascoe 
Load, of To-day xlii. (ed. 3) 306 To admire and covet, if 
not to buy, some one of its treasuies. 

(c) 1382 Allen Martyrdom Campion (1908) 16 Meaning 
by the state., the welfare of some few..upholden by tbis 
new religion. 1621 Bp. Mountagu Diatribes 526 Vnlesse 
some few, & Many in your language be all one. 0x648 
Ld. Herbert Hen, VIII (1683) 426 The use that may be 
made of some few, as two or three in eueiy Shire. 1733 
Genii. Mag. Feb. 106/1 Some few were well dress’d. 1873 
Helps Soc. Press, ix. 124 We think— at least, some few of 
us do— that [etc.]. 

( d) x6ox Shaks. jful. C. 1. iii. 122 Some certaine of the 
Noblest minded Romans. 1607 — Cor. u. iu. sg Some 
certaine of your Brethren. 

C. adv. (See also B. 9 .) 

1. With comparatives : A little; slightly; some- 
what. Chiefly Sc. and north. 

a 1360 Rolland Crt. Venus 1. 662 Quhill time this corps 
be sum better applyit. 1636 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 
17a My Well-beloved is some kinder, .than ordinary. 1667 
O. Heywood Heart-Treas. xvi, (1825) II, 219, I am rich 
still, as rich as ever I was, and some richer. 1741 A. Monro 
A not. (ed. 3) 207 The superior bulbous Part of this Bone 
forms some less than the inferior Half of that. .Cavity. 
1785 Burns To W. Simpson Postscr. xiii, I hope we.. ken 
some better. X807 P. Gass jfrnl. 219 Yesterday we gave 
him an Indian sweat, and he is some better to day. 1892 
Heslop Northumbld. Gloss, 669 She’s some better thi day. 

2. With verbs : a. A certain amount; a little. 

X699 0 . Hey woo d Diaries (1885) IV. 162 She hied some still. 
*82 x Joseph the Book-Man 17 Joe in his day had travell’d 
some. 1822 Hogg Tales Sk. (1837) VI. 272 He spoke some 
to himself likewise, but it was only one short sentence. 
*83+ J* Hall Kentucky II. 40 , 1 hunt some, and snake a 
little. 1842 Dickens in Foster Lift in. iv, He may walk 
some, perhaps — not much. X909 Lady's Realm Feb. 468/2 
He hunted some, and fished some. 

b. U.S. To some extent; in some degree; 
somewhat. 

. The variations of American usage are very fully illustrated 
111 Thornton’s Arner. Gloss. (1912) 827-9. 

1823 in Thornton Amer. Gloss. s.v., [You are] on the huffy 
older, some, to night. 1843 J. G. Whittier in Pickard 


Life (1894) 1. 281 , 1 think some of attending the great anti- 
slavery convention. 1863 Dicf.y Fcdei al St. 1. 225 1 1 used to 
amuse me some.. to find that the slaveholdeis wanted mote 
territory [etc.]. 1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bulletin II. 206 
Having been tioubled some of late to gel clear lesults. 

o. U.S. In emphatic use: Very much, veiy 
well, etc. 

1866 Lowell Biglow P. Ser. 11. The Courtin' xiii, Tliel 
night, I tell ye, she looked some I 1894 1 G. Egfrton ’ Key- 
note 9 ‘ How you love young things ! ’ she says. ‘Some.’ 

3. dial, and U.S. With adjs. (rarely with advs.) : 
Somewhat. 

1817 in Thornton Amer. Gloss, s.v., His clothes were some 
bloody. 1839 Mahryat Diaiy Amer. Ser. 1. II. 226 ‘Aie 
you cold, miss?* said I to a young lady.. .‘Some,’ was the 
1 eply. 1851 Sternberg Northampt. Dial, s.v., 1 1 war some 
wet. x8s8-6x E. B. Ramsay Rcmin. (1870) p. xxi, The heat 
has made your skin some tendei. 

D. sb . 1 An unspecified amount, peison, thing, 
etc. rare. 

X830 Galt Lawrie Todd 11 . v, I have myself obstinacious 
objections — a consideiable some — against ’em here parley 
voos. 1830 L. Hunt A utobiogr. xxiv. 381 Some whim, some 
enjoyment, . . with a thousand other somes and probabilities. 
+ Some, sbfi Obs. [OE. s6m, ablaut-variant 
of the stem sam- : see Same a.] Agreement, con- 
cord, peace. Usu. coupled with saughtiness) or sib. 
(Cf. Some a. 2 ) 

cxooo ./Elfric Horn. II. 198 Dam dom-bocum }>e se Heo- 
fenlica Wealdend his folce ^esette to some, and to seht- 
nysse. 010x1 Laws Ethclred vi. 25 (Liebermann), Buo 
eallum Ciislenum mannutn sibb and som somffine, and iclc 
sacti totweemed. c 1203 Lay. 4099 Hco spoken jier to smlite, 
to sibbe aud to some, c 1225 Alter. R, 426 pis is o ping, . . 
pet is God leouest— seilinesse & some, c *273 Holy Chtrch 
15 in 0 . E. Misc., For hi heolden cristes men 111yd sib and 
mytl some. 

t Some, sb.3 Obs. rare. [a. OF. some (mod. 
F. somme) horse-load.] The number of twelve 
thousand (nails or needles). 

The use smvives in mod.F. (Littrd s.v. Somme). 

*539-40 iu Archaeol. Cant, (1893) XX. 244, 2 ‘some’ of 
‘sprygg’ 10s. 1343 Rates of Customs b viij b, Nidcls, the 
some conteinynge xii M., xs. Ibid, c iij, Patten naylcs 
the some, iix. 

Some, obs. form of Soam, Sum sb. 
t Some, a . 2 Obs. [Reduced form of I-SOME a.] 

1. United, reconciled ; at peace, friendly. Chiefly 
in phr. sought and some. (Cf. Some sb.' 1 ) 

c xaoS Lay. 9883 pus heo weoien sahte & pus heo weoren 
some, c 1320 Cast. Love 520, 1 chul fleon and neueie come. 
Bote my sustien ben sau3t and some. Ibid. 552 Makcn 
Ichulle . . Pees and Riht cussen and be saujt and some. 
0x400 Chron. R. Glouc. (Rolls) 52 Of pe folc of dene- 
march pat Juyt ne bup nou3t some. 

2. Characterized by peacefulness or quiet. 

c 1400 Beryn 3233 And eke of thy condicioune both sofft 
& some. 

Some, obs. form of Same a. 

a 1400-30 Alexander (D.) 2063 pe some [v.r. selfe] sendes- 
man he in pe sale fyndez. 

-some, suffix^- , representing OE. -sum, =OFris. 
-sum, related by ablaut to OS. and OHG. -sam 
(G. -sam, Du. - zaam ), ON. -samr (Sw. -sam, Da. 
-so ni), Goth, -sums, used in OE. to foxm adjs. 
from nouns and adjs,, as fnbsttm peaceful, geiiyht- 
sum abundant, dnsum whole, langsum lasting, 
larely from verbs, as hyrsum, hiarsum obedient. 
A few of the OE. formations survived in early 
ME., but only two or three are now in use, as 
longsome, lovesome , winsome. In ME. a number 
of new examples appear, some of which soon 
became obsolete, as beisome, fol )some, friendsome, 
hislsome , wlatsome , while others (chiefly dating 
from the 14 th century) have remained current, as 
cumbersome, ftilsome, gamesome, gladsome, hand- 
some, lighlsome, loathsome, noisome , xoholesome. 
The early ME. buhsum, buxtun is now repre- 
sented by buxom, in which the suffix is dis- 
guised. In the 16 th century appear awesome , 
brightsome, darksome, healthsome, heartsome , quar- 
relsome, and the unusual formation timorsome. Of 
later date are adventuresome , bothersome, fear- 
some, fright some, lonesome, plaguesome, etc., and 
various nonce-formations as clifsome, cuddlesome, 
dabblesome, divertsome, some of which have a 
passive, others an active, sense. 

-some, suffix 2 , representing OE. sum after 
numerals in the genitive plural : see Some indef. 
pron. 3 . In ME. the inflexion disappeared, and 
the pronoun was finally treated as a suffix to the 
numeial, chiefly with the simple numbers from 
two to ten; for the history of these see Twosome, 
Threesome, etc. Other examples are rare, and 
the some may be written as a separate word. 

In OS. and OFris. sum was similarly used with the gen. 
pi., as OS .fahora sum (one of a few), OFris. twira-, thrira-, 
Jiuwerasum, etc. ; the latter are still represented by WFiis. 
tware-, trijere-,fjouweresom, etc. 

0 1300 Cursor M. 5233 Quen pai war gedir al to-gedir. 
Sex and sexti sum o hues pai war. C1400 Brut 236 And 
also he cotnmandede. . pat pai shulde bene put in tuenty- 
some and' in hundredsome. c 1470 Henry Wallace ix. 440 
Off Scottis men thai semblyt hastely Nyne hundyr sum off 
worthi chewalry. 
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-some, suffix 3 , later var. of -sum suffix, occur- 
ling in a few words, as What so me, Whebesome, 

WHOSOME. Cf. SOMEVEB. 

Somebody (scmb^di), sb. Also 6-S some 
body. [f. Some a . 1 ^ +Body sb. 13.] 

1 . A person unknown, indeterminate, or un- 
named ; someone, some person. 

1303 R, Brunne Handl. Synne 3785 pou mayst be wroj>e, 
sum body to chastyse,. pogh hate nat yn by herte ryse. 
132$ Tindale Luke viii. 46 And Iesus sayd : Someboody 
touched me. 1392 Ard. of Feversham m. y, Soft, Ale«, for 
here comes some body. 1623 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 
III. 149 If wee should goe away without leaving somboddie 
behynd us. 1710 Addison Tatler No. 155 P 2, I heard some 
body at a Distance hemming after me. 1779 Mirror No. 17, 
I cannot help expressing my suspicion, that Mrs. Rebecca 
Piune has got somebody to write her letter. 1841 Brown- 
ing Pippa Passes Poems (1905) 173 Take the pipe out of his 
mouth, somebody. 1891 Freeman in W. R. W. Stephens 
Life 4 Lett. (1893) II. 428 That is just what I want some- 
body to do to me. 

d. Somebody else , some other person. 

The older form of the possessive, somebody's else, has now 
given way to somebody else's (see Else ado. 1 d). 

1648 Hexham ii, Yemandt anders, Some body else. 1633 
Owen Vindic. Evang. Wks. 1851 XII. 263 That blood was 
not Christ's, but somebody’s else that He loved. 1716 
M. Davies A then, Brit. II. 21 The Author of such Legal 
Formularies, tho' they had been rough-drawn by his Clerk or 
some Body else. 1718 J. Fox Wanderer 86 To heighten their 
own Vanity, or some Body's else. 1825 J. Neal Jonathan. 
II. 27, A kind of shadow, which made me feel as if I had 
seen it, before,.. or somebody else, very much like him. 
i860 [see Else ado. 1 d], 1892 Zangwill Bow Myst. 109 
All the seats were numbered, so that everybody might have 
the satisfaction of occupying somebody else’s. 

c. With article or pron. 

1724 Swift Drapier's Lett. Wks. 1735 V. 11. 74 Somebody 
in England empowered a second somebody to write to a 
third somebody here. 1786 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Juvenile 
Indiscr. V. 30 He was a somebody he was acquainted with. 
1802-12 Bentham Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827) IV. 26 There 
is a somebody who is responsible for it, and that somebody 
is he. 1869 Dunkin Midn, Sky p. ii, It has been the earnest 
desire of the author to be the 'somebody' of Carlyle. 1871 
Browning Balanstion 308 There spoke up a brisk little 
somebody. 

d. Used as a substitute for a personal name. 

1825 Cobbett Rur. Rides (1853) 346 At Send, or Sutton, . . 

there is a Baron somebody, with a De before his name. 1842 
Lover Handy Andy xxxii, Up came an aide-de-camp.., 
telling him that General Somebody ordered him to bring 
up his guns. 1867 Augusta Wilson Vashti xviii, My boy 
thinks that the opinion of this Professor Von Somebody is 
oracular in musical matters. 

2 . A person of some note, consequence, or impor- 
tance. Freq. with depreciatory or sarcastic force. 

a 1566 R. Edwards Damon 4 Pithias in Dodsley 0 . PI. 
(1744I I. 229 Ere you came hyther, pooie I was some body, 
The king delighted in me, now I am but a noddy, isgo 
Stockwood Rules Constit. 62 Schollers, which thinke them- 
selues som bodie. 1678 Marvell Growth Popery 33 That 
they may be thought Some-body. 1704 Pennsylv. Hist. 
Soe. Mem. IX. 343 A desire to be somebody . .seemsto he 
the rule of his life. 1733 Mem. Copt. P. Drake II. iii. 88, 
I.. hired a handsome Horse and Furniture, that I might 
look like somebody. 1833 Court Mag. VI. 188/2 The woman 
who fancies herself somebody. 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits, 
Manners Wks. (Bohn) II. 46 You must be somebody ; then 
you may do this or that, as you will, 
b. With a and pi. 

1601 Dent Pathw. Heaven 163 We see many, that think 
themselues some hodies,.. which yet will be taken with it, 
1647 Trapp Expos. Luke vii. 28 They are somebodies in 
heaven, whatevei men make of them, a 1848 Marryat Va- 
lerie x. (1836) 139 People who are somebodies. 1880 Mrs. 
Lynn Linton Rebel of Family ii, Her dress was expensive, 
and she was evidently a Somebody. 1899 Educat. Rev. Oct. 
222 Which exasperates somebodies who feel they are treated 
as nobodies. , 

3 . A person whose name is intentionally sup- 
pressed ; occas., the Devil. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. 1. i. 4S> I would not (as they tearme 
it) praise it, but I wold some-body had heaid her talke 
yesterday as I did. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chun, xxxviii, 
There is a deeper impiession of Somebody’s Hoof here. 

+ Someohare, adv. Obs. In 3 stnn.ch.ere. [f. 
Some aA + Chabe j£.i] On one occasion ; some 
time. 

a 1 223 Juliana 4 As he sumchere iseh hire utnume feir, 
..he felde him iwundet. _ c 1230 Hali Meid, 11 pah ha 
falewi sum chere mid misliche pohtes, 

Somed, variant of Samed adv. Obs . ; obs. var. 
Summed fipl. a. 

Somedeal (swo^dzl), sb., adv., and a. Now 
arch, or dial. Forms : 1 sum dsel, 2 summ del, 
4 sum del(l, 6 Sc. sum deill, deyll; 1 (adv.) 
some daeli, deale, 3 sume dale, 4-5 some dele 
(5 som dele, eomme del), 6-7 some deale, 6 - 
some deal ; 1, 3-5 sumdel (5 summedel, 5, 9 
dial, sumdell), 3-4 somdel (4 zom-), 5 so(u)m- 
dell, 5, 9 dial, somdell, 4-5 somedel (6 -dell); 
5-6 sumdele (6 -deale), Sc. -deil(l ; 4 somdiel, 5 
Sc. -deill, 5 -deele, 5-0 -dele, -deale; 4-6 some- 
dele, 5-7 -deale, 6- somedeal (6 -deall). [f. 
OE. sum Some a. 1 4 b + dssl Deal sb.i In advb. 
use partly representing the OE, instrumental forms 
sume dstlef] 

A. sb. Some part or portion of some thing or 
things; some, somewhat. 


a goo O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 783, Iaenbryht aerce- 
bisc, forlet sumnc dsel his bisc'domes. 922 in Birch Car ittl, 
Sa r. 1 1 . 313 Ic sylle sumne dal lond es. <11122 O. E. Chron. 
(Laud MS.) Pref., Scotta sum dsel sewat of Ybernian on 
Buttene. c 1200 Ormin 1106 Nu lmbbe icc shsewedd juw 
summ del Off pa Judi-skenn lakess. c 1320 Cast. Love 1371 
Sumdel ;e habbep i-heid nou rihtOf his strengpe and of hjs 
miht. 1373 Barbour Brttce v. 358 Thai..tnaim defendit 
weill, Till of thair men warslane sumdeill. 1302 Atkynson 
tr. De Imitatione 11. x. (1893) 188 All worldly & bodely 
plesurs be. .mixte with somdele of vnclenes. 1533 Grimalde 
Cicero's Offices 1, (1358) 10 Somdeale of our birth our con- 
trey, somedeale our parentes, . . do claime. 1393 G. Harvey 
Pierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) II. 81 Some deale of Selfe- 
liking. 1896 Crockett Grey Man x, You have had some 
deal of that too. 

b. dial. A considerable number ^people. 

1851 Sternberg Dial, 4- Folk-Lore Northants 101 ‘ Was 
there many people at your feast ? ’ 1 Ees, theer war some- 
deal 0’ folk.’ 

B. ado. In some degree or measure ; to some 
extent ; somewhat ; partly : a. In general use. 

C725 Corpus Gloss. P 4 Partirn, sumedaeli. 1x54 O. E. 
Chron. an. 1137, Nu we willen ssgen sumdel wat belamp 
on Stephnes kmges time, c 1305 Lay. 1183 Mile wes i 
pere scale, & win sume dale [c 1273 somdel). c 1290 S. Eng. 
Leg. I. 1x8 A taillage it is, and sumdel with vnrijte i-take. 
c 1340 Ayetib. 268 pa3 ich zomdel pis onderstonde. c 1380 
Sir Ferurnb. 4238 Hym semede pan it was a kny3t, . . And 
sumdel was agaste. e 1440 Pcdlad . on Husb. xm. 84 Lord, . . 
do me sumdel rise Thy self in hym to se. <11533 Frith 
Answ. More (1348) O viij b, I doubte not. .but that it doth 
some deal vexe you. 1379 Spenser Sheph. Cal. May 36 
Thou lackest somedele their delight. 1650 T. B[ayley] 
Worcester's Apop/t. Ep. Ded. x Some-deale a pretender 
unto gratitude. 1849 Rock Ch, of Fathers II. 143 note. It 
would seem, that ornament.. varied some deal in shape. 
1834 Miss Baker Horthampt. Gloss., Sorn-dell, in some 
measure, somewhat. 1896 Burgess Lowra Biglan 43 They 
had got into a way of sitting by themselves some deal of late, 
b. Qualifying a following adj., adv., or pa. pple. 
a 1223 Leg. Hath. 669 Ha wes sumdel offruht & offearet. 
c 1223 Ancr. R. 20 Jif bit is halidei, buweS sumdel dune- 
ward. c 1300 Beket 05 This Gilbert him huld Somdel stille. 
£1386 Chaucer Prof. 446 A good Wif was ther... But sche 
was somdel deef. c 1440 Partonope 3x20 Hit was nyght 
and somdele derk. c 1430 Knt. de la Tour cix. 148 By as 
moche as she was sumdel abaisshed. 1324 State P. Hen. 
VIII (1836) IV. 210 Her Grace was somedeall busyed to 
make us a good aunsuer. 1392 R. D. Hypncrotomathia 
14 The vpper pait of a womans head some deale bare. 
1603 Jonson Volpone v. vi. [x.J, I’le not iustifie The other, 
but he may be some-deale faulty. 1819 Tennant Papistry 
Storm'd (1827) 6g Though somedeal auld, In spreit yet 
juvenil and bauld. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xvii, Though 
we know he was somedeal hurt in that matter. 

C. With comparatives. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 144 Seo [wyrt] hsefS sume dmle 
lasssan leaf Sonne docce. c xaoo Tntt. Coll. Horn. 3 Hit 
lasted pre wuke fulle and sum del more. <7x300 Havelok 
2950 The feste of his coruning Laste . . Fourti dawes, and 
sumdel mo. ? <1x366 Chaucer Rom. Rose xi8 From an 
hille..Cam doun the streme.., And somedele lasse it was 
than Seyn. c 1374 — Boeth. 1. pr. v. (1868) 23 For whiche we 
wile vsen somedel lyster medicines. CX450 Bk.Curtasye 
808 in Babees Bk., I let hit here ouer passe, To make ouie 
talkyng summedelasse. 1565 Jewel R eply Harding Pref. 
(x6xx) 7 Yet am I now some deale the more satisfied by these 
your trauels. 1383 Stubbes A nat. Abuses 1. (1879) 53 It 
were some deal more tollerable. 1830 Miss Mitford Village 
Ser. iv. (1863) 298 The old red coat, some-deal the worse for 
wear. 

f C. adj. With a .* A little ; some. Obs.- 1 

<11340 Hampole Prose Tr. (1866) 17 [He] perauenture base 
getyn by grace a som-dele ryste and a clerete in concyence. 
Hence t Somedeally adv, Obs. 

0x400 Hylton Scala Perf. 1. xlii. (W. de W. 1494), This 
traueylle is somdelyche streyte & nanow. 

Somegate, adv' Sc. and north, dial. Also 
some gate. [f. Some a. 1 2 + Gate sb.*] 

1. In some place ; somewhere. 

x8x6 Scott Old Mori, v, Ye maun take shelter somegate 
for the night. a 1835 Hogg Sound Morality Tales (1866) 
202/2 A great river., that rises somegate i’ the Heelands. 
1891 Barrie Little Minister ix, We ken they’re some gait, 
hut whaur ? 

2. In some way or manner ; somehow. 

1816 Scott OldMort. iv,They pay ane some gate or other. 
1816 [see Solder sb. 4 b). 1876 Robinson Whitby Gloss. 
179/2 Some-geeat, in some way j somehow. 

Somehow (sxnnkau), adv. Also 3 some 
how, some-how. [f. Some aA 2 + How adv.] 

1. In some manner or by some means not under- 
stood or defined ; one way or another ; someway. 

1740-a Richardson Pamela III. 237 A Hint that might 
some-how be improved. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udol- 
pho xxvi, I trembled when I sawhim,for I always was afraid 
of him, somehow. 1822 Byron Juan vn. xxxv, Somewhere, 
somehow, there was a fault. x86x Thackeray Four Georges 
iii. (1862) 131 The Royal New York Gazette somehow ceased 
to be published. 186 6 G. Macdonald Arm. Q. Neighb . 
xxvi. (1878) 448 You're very different somehow from what 
you used to be. 

2. In the phr. Somehow or other , or another. 

(«) 1664 P. Henry Diaries <5- Lett. (1882) 158 An Act., 
was made ready, but somehow or other was missing. 17x9 
[see How adv. x6). 1780 Mirror No. 78, But, somehow or 
other, our expectations have been always disappointed. 
1809 Malkin Gil Bias 11, i. r 3 His hand shook, to be sure ; 
but somehow or other it contrived to do its duty. 1873 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 203 We contrived at last, somehow 
or other, to agiee in a general conclusion. 

(b) 1775 S. J. Pratt Liberal Opm. cxvi. (1783) IV. 91 
Some now or another, Green chatted me into tolerable 
spirits. 1809 Syd. Smith Semi. I. 73 It somehow or another 
happens, that the time, .is that which would otherwise be 


appropriated to the duties of religion. 1863 Reade Hard 
Cash III. 9 You have made a little palace of it, somehow 
or another. r88o F. G. Lee Ch. under Q. Elis. II. 143. 
tSomekin(s, a. Obs. Forms: a. 3 summes 
cunn.es, kinn.es, 4 som skenus, 5 skylines, 
summe skynes. j 3 . 3 sume kunnes, 4 sum* 
kin(e)s, 5 som kynnes, somkennys, -kyns. 
y. 3 somme kine, 5 som(m)e kynne, som 
kyn, somkyn, 4-5 sumkyn, -kin. [f. Some a. 1 2 
+ Kin sb . 1 6 b.] Some kind of ; some ; such, 
a. c xaoo Ormin 18702 Forr sumess kinness dedess, c 1205 
Lay. 21763 Of summes cunnes leoden. 13.. S. Eng. Leg. 
(MS. Bodl. 779) in Herrig Archiv LXXXII. 323/sgz 
pat he amended here lif in som skenu’s matere, c 1400 
Laud Troy Bk. 10766 With som qweyntyse, Or scleght, by 
som skynnes wyse. 

p. a 1300 Floriz Bl. 4x5 To fonde mid sume kunnes 
ginne Hu he mi^tehueawinne. 13,. Cursor M. 207 (Gutt ), 
per suld 3e here . . Of pe tuelue apostlis sumkins ieste. c 1386 
ChauCer Man of Law's T. 1137 (Ellesm.), Or Ire or talent 
or som kynnes affray. <7x460 Towneley Myst. xiii. 708 
Thou grauntt vs somkyns gle. 

y. c 1273 Lay. 3949 Swiken him apohte in somme kine 
wise. <s 1300 Cursor M. 165 par sal je find sumkyn dedis 
pat iesus did. X375 Barbour Bruce x. 319 To wyn the wall 
of the castell Throu sumkyn slicht. <<1400-50 Alexander 
2259 (D.), Of some kynne gamez Off were or of wristylyng. 
Somen, variant of Samen adv. Obs. 

Somen : see Somne v . 1 and v . 2 Obs. 

Somend, obs. form of Summon v. 

Somenour, -owre, obs. forms of Summoneb. 
Somentale : see Samentale. 

Some one, someone (s»-mw£n), pron. (and 
sb.). [f. Some a . 1 2 + One 24.] Some person, 
somebody. 

a, 0x303 in E.E.P. (1862) 114 To a womman he com., 
pat heo scholde him to sum on teche. 1382 Wycuf Mark 
ix. 37 We syjen sum oon for to caste out fendis in thi 
name. 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas hi. xvii. (1534) 90 Sum one, 
Parcas, shal them therof discharge. 1533 Coverdald 
Eccles. iv. 14 Some one commeth out of preson, & is made 
a kynge : & another [etc.], a. 1386 Answ. to Cartwright 
14 It is not peculiar to some one, or to some fewe alone. 
1667 Milton P. L. vi. 303 Some one intent on mischief. 
1691 J. Wilson Belphegor iv. ii, Peradventure your own, or 
some ones else ; who knows. 1706 Stevens Span. Diet. 1, 
Algiino , some body or some one. 1820 Byron Juan iv. cx, 
As some one somewhere sings about the sky. 1858 M. 
Arnold Merope B76 To the guest-chamber lead him, some 
one 1 1872 Ruskin Ears Clav. xxii. 17 Properly a carver 
at some one else's feast. 

p. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fairxi, ’ I have set my heart on 
Rawdon running away with someone.’ 1 A rich someone, 01- 
a poor someone?’ 187a Calverley Fly Leaves (1903) 73 
And I think thou wearest Someone-else’s hair. x8g6 Baden- 
Powell Malabele Campaign vii, As though someone had 
struck me with a hammer. 

Somepart, adv. Sc. Also 5-6 sumpart, 6 
-pert, 6 , 9 -pairt. [f. Some af 4 b + Pabt sb.] 
Somewhat ; to some extent. 

1436 Sir G. Haye Law Arms (S.T.S.) 14 Suppos it be 
sum part subtile to understand, settis [ = set ye] nocht 
by. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxix. 47 It dois my spreit 
sum part confort. c 1330 Rolland Crt. Venus 1. 38 The day 
was sumpart set with weit. 1581 N. Burne Dispute To 
Rdr., As to my auin Ansueris... I haue sumpairt amplifeit 
and inlargeit thame. 1898 Ld. E. Hamilton Mawktn vii. 
91 ’Twould make the road somepairt easier. 

+ Some?. Obs. Also 5 soomeer, summer, 5-7 
soxnmer. [a. OF. somer, sumer, somier, som- 
inter SommierI (mod.F. sommier, = Prov. saumier. 
It. somiere ) late L. sagmdrius (equus, cabalhis ), 
f. sagma horseload, whence OF. some, somme (see 
Seam sbff).] 

1 . A pack-horse ; a sumpter-horse. 

Freq. in the 15th cent. 

a. 13.. K.Alis. 827 (Laud MS.), He bote hem charge 
seuen somers Wij> riche rede itued golde. 01380 Sir 
Fernmb, 3x40, xgxiiij. Vytaylers..By-fore bymen diyue ]>ay 
somers. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode x. cxlvii. (1869) 75 
Thou bast . . tnin soomeer that after thee shal come bihynde, 
which shal here thin aimure. 1454. Acts Privy Counc. (1833) 
VI. 313 To the same Maistre Henry Ij. karre horses, v. 
somers, and j. hak. 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cxlv. 
174 Some of the englysshmen . . wanne somers, cartes, and 
caryages. 1377 Holinshed Desc. Brit. iii. i, The ancient 
use of someis and sumptei horses is in a maner utterlie 
relinquished. 

p. X404 Durh. Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 397 In Stahulo, ij. 
palafndi, j. sommer. <71470 Love’s Bonavent. Mirr. xiv. 
(Sherard MS.), Where bene 3oure . . knygh tes, . . hotses and 
heraeyes, charyotes and summeres. 1368 Grafton Chron. 
II. 283 Some of the Englishmen.. wanne Sommers, Caites 
and cariages. 1592 Wyrley Armorie, Ld. CJtandos 88 
Foure vittailed sommers going vnto the same We met, x6ox 
F. Tate House/i, Ord. Ed-w. II. § 30 (1876) 19 A serjant 
heibergeour of sommers and cart horses. 

b. In collective singular. _ 

C1330 Arth. 4 Merl. 4710 (Kcilbing), pai sei3en hem com 
swipe uer Seuen hundred chaiged somer, & seuen hundred 
cartes al so, 

2 . A pack or burden, esp. one which is carried 
by a pack-horse. 

13.. IC. Alis. 3109 (Laud MS.), Ten thousande mules the 
kynges tiesours,, , beiande heuy someis. 1426 Lydg. De 
Gun. Pilgr. 8706 , 1 pray yow. .To oideyne me a somer, Myn 
harneys ther-m for to karye. 1430-40 — Bochas iv. xxiii. 
(1554) 120 [To] stuffe their somers with outragious pillage. 
1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. xxiii. 24b, l am content that ye 
beie with you as moche as ye may beare in males and somers. 

3. attrib as somer-horse , nag, -saddle. 

1384-3 Durh. Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 133 In uuo Somersadell 



SOMEBSATTLT, 


SOMETHING. 


empt. pro hostilar. 1404 Ibid. 397, j. haknaysadyll, ij.somer- 
sadyll. <71450 Erie Tolous 817 Somcr-horsys lie let go 
before, And charyettys stuffud wyth store. 1503 Will of 
Ellon (Somerset Ho.), A somer bay nag. a 1513 Fabyan 
CJiron. vii . (18x1) 306 Kynge Rycharde .. toke y 8 kynges 
sommer horse, with, parte of his tresoure. 

Somer, obs. foim. of Summeb sb. and v. 

Somer castell : see Summeb castle. 
Somersault (szrmais^lt), sb. Forms: a. 6- 
somersault (7 sommer-), 6-7 -saut, 7 -salt. 0 . 
7-9 summersault, 7 -saut, -salt. 7. 7 somber- 
salt, simber salt. [ad. OF. sombresaut , -sanity 
alteration of sabres an It : see Sobeksault.] A 
leap or spring in which a pet son turns heels over 
head in the air and alights on his feet ; esp. snch 
a feat as performed by acrobats or tumblers; a 
pitchpoll. Hence, a turning over in this fashion ; 
a complete overturn, upset, etc. 

a. 1530 Palsgr. 272/2 Somersault, a lepe of a tombler, 
sobersanlt. 1591 Harington OrU Fur. xxxv. lxvili, With 
her goldelaunce, She made him the backe someisaut to 
daunce. \inarg.) Somersaut is a leape that the tomblers 
vse to cast them selues forwatd theii heeles ouer their head. 
1613 Browne Brit. Past. 1. iii, As when some boy, trying 
the Somersaut, Stands on his head and feet. 1675 Con on 
Burlesque if on B. 99 And make thee from the Chnstal V ault 
Take such a dainty Somei-sault. x8ox Stru rt Sports # P. 
xtr. v. 207 Turning with the heels over the head in the air, 
which is called the Someisault. 1860 All Year Round 
No. 70. 480 It took off its hat and turned a someisault at 
Lambert's feet. 1878 M. Foster Physiol. 111. vi. ii. 499 
In yet another form the animal., tumbles head over heels 
in a senes of somersaults. 

Jig. a x68o Butler Rem. (1759) II. zoo lie gives bis 
Opinion the Somer-Salt, and turns the wrong Side of it out- 
wards. 1874 Whittier A nti-Slavery Convention Prose Wks. 
1889 III. 179 Dr. Lend. , then professedly in favor of eman- 
cipation, but who afterwards turned a moral somersault. 

p. x6xi Cotor., Soubresaiilt, a Sobresault, or Summer sault. 
x6xa Drayton Poly-olb. vi. 52 So doth the salmon vaut, 
And if at Cist he fade, his second Summersaut He instantlie 
assaies. 1630 — Muses Elistum (1892) 13 Oie each Hil- 
lock it will vault, And nimbly doe the Summei-sault. 
1678 Butler Hud. in. iii. 699 For which, some do the 
Summer-sault And oie the Bai, like Tumblers, vault. X706 
Phillips (ed. Keisey). Snmmer-Sault . , a Gambol or Feat of 
Activity shew’d bya'iumbler. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. i.vii, 
A Hindoo baby, .curved up with his big head tucked under 
him, as though he would instantly throw a summersault. 

Jig. 1847 Emerson Refir. Men i. Uses oJGt. Men Wks. 
(Bohn) 1 . 280 Foiemost among these activities aie the 
summeisaults, spells, and lesunections, wrought by the 
imagination. 

y. xSxa Donne Progr. Soul xlvii. (1633) 24 That could 
make love faces, or could doe The valters sombeisalts. 1653 
Walton Comfit. Angler 152 About which time of bleeding 
the He and She frog aie observed to usediveis simber salts. 

Hence So’mersault v. intr ., to make or turn 
a somersault ; to turn over and over. So*mez- 
saulter, one who performs a somersault. 

1850 Tail's Mag. XVII. 378/1 Sometimes., the summer- 
saulter.. alights on the wrong element. 1858 R, S. Surtees 
Ask Mamma Hi. 235 A pair of white breeches are summei- 
saulting in the air. 1887 Jefferies Amaryllis xiv, Nothing 
for the folk but Punch, brass bands, and somersaulters. X887 
W. Rye Norfolk Broads 6g A most hearty, .kick under the 
jaw, which sent him. [a dog] somersaulting into a rose-bush. 

Somerset (swmajset), J<5.1 Forms : a. 6-8 
sonunerset, 7- somerset. 0 . 6- summerset. 
[Alteration or corruption of somersaut : see prec.] 
= Somersault sb. 

_ o. 1396 Nashk Saffron Walden To Rdr., Desiring him to 
inspile my pen with some of his nimblest Pomados and 
Sommersets. 1598 Marston Sco. Villanie 111. xi. 228 His 
very intellect Is naught but a curuetting Sommerset. i6z6 
Fletcher Fair Maid of Inn tv. i, Now I wil only make 
him break bis neck in doing a sommerset. 1664 Cotton 
Scarron. 1. 590 Dance, run, and leap, frisk, and curvett, 
Tumble, and do the Sommerset. 1727 Gay Fables 1. xl, The 
tumbler whirls the flip-flap round, With somersets he shakes 
the ground. 1778 Sketches for 'I abernacle Frames 26 He'll 
. .Thi ow Somersets, vault, caper, and curiet. 1806 Beres- 
ford Miseries Hum. Life vii. lxxix. Amusing the company 
with an involuntary somerset. 1833 Ritchie Wand. Loire 
233 One of those somersets— -head over heels — which aie 
common on the modern stage. *874 J. S. Black in Self. 
Culture 16 Iftheie ate,. expert tumblers in the circus, let 
him not imagine that their supple somersets aie mere idle 
tricks to amuse children. 

fig. 1710 Act. Death T. Whigg 2 He fancy’d the World 
turn'd round with him, and that the Revolution was just 
about doing the Somerset. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. ir. iv. ii, 
Remark.. what somersets and contortions a dead Catho- 
licism is making. 1871 Spencer Prime. Psychol, vii. vi. 
(1872)11. .372 After a considerable amount of practice in 
throwing intellectual somersets. 

p. 1591 in Lyly’s Wks. (1902) I. 442 Hee presently did cast 
himselfe downe, dooing a Summerset from the lie into the 
water. 1670 Eachard Coni. Clergy (1705) 21 As if they would 
turn over their heads, and shew you the double Summerset. 
1673 [H. Nevile] hlachiavellCs Marr. Btlfihegor Wks. 527 
He [the devil] only gave him the Summerset once or twice, 
and shewed him two or three jugling tricks, and vanish'd. 
1762 Sterne Tr. Shandy v. xxix, Springing into the air 
with a summerset, he turned him about like a windmill. 
x8xd Scott Fain. Lett. (1804) I. xii. 362 Authors come to 
be regarded as tumblers, who are expected to go to church 
in a summerset. x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. xvi. 119 The sum- 
merset of this iceheig produced a commotion all over the 
lake. 1863 J. G, Holland Plain Talk iii. 101 The boys of 
the street turning summeisets. 

Hcn.ce Sommerset v. a. intr. To somersault. 
Also with it. b. trans. To cause (a person) lo 
turn a somersault. 
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1399 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 37 Then the sly sheepe-biter 
issued into the midst, and summer setted and fliptflapt 
it twenty times aboue ground, as light as a feather. 
181s Sporting Mag. XL. 132 Alexanders got his body on 
his hip, and somersetted him over his head. 1833 S. 
Surtees Sponge’s Sp. Tour liii. 303 A pah of white breeches 
summerseting in tne air with a horse underneath. 1874 
Saxe One-Legged Dancers iv, He almost somerseted off the 
door.steps. 

Jig. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11. rv. ii, In such extraordinary 
manner does dead Catholicism somerset and caper, skilfully 
galvanized. 

So merset, sb. z Also summerset, [f. the 
name of Lord Fitzroy Somerset, Earon Kaglan 
(1788-1855).] Used attrib. or ellipt. to desig- 
nate a form of saddle (see quot. 1875). 

1831 Catal. Grt. Exlvib. 521/2 Aquilted summerset saddle. 
Ibid. 522/2 Somerset hunting saddle-tree. 1862 Catal. 
Internat. Eahtb., Brit. II. No. 4685, Ladies’ saddle and 
Somerset saddle. 1873 Knight Diet, Mech. 2245/1 Somer- 
set.., a. saddle padded before the knee and behind the thigh. 

Somerse ‘tian, a. and sb. [f. the name of 
Somerset , one of the south-western counties of 
England.] a. adj. Of or belonging to the county 
of Somerset, b. sb. The dialect of this county. 

1613 Drayton Poly-olb. iii. 10 The Sommersetian. maids, 
1823 Jennings Obs. Dial. W. Eng. 12 In another line. .he 
call-, the cows bee ; now this is not Someisetian. 

Somervillite (sfl-maivilait). Min. [See quot. 
1S23.] A vaiiety of melilite from Vesuvius. 

1823 H . J. A. Brooke in Q. Jrnl. Sci. XVI. 276 The next 
mineral I shall have to desci ibe came to me with some other 
Vesuviau substances, from _ Dr. Somerville, from which cir- 
cumstances I have named it Somervillite. 1837 Dana Mm, 
291 Someivillite accompanies black mica and other minerals, 
in the ancient scoria of Vesuvius. 1869 J. Phillips I'esuv. 
x. 290 HumboldtdiU — ‘ Mellilite ‘ Somervillite *, ‘ Zurlite 
&c, — occuis in gray micaceous lava of Somma, and ejected 
blocks. 

t Some-say. Obs .— 1 [f. Some pron. + Sayj< 5 . 4 ] 
A reported saying or statement. 

1589 Nashe M. Marprelate Wks. (Giosart) 1 . 171 Martin 
Iunior . . knoweth the truth . ., yet loath to haue it pub- 
lished,.. seeketh to shadowe it, with other some-saies. 
Somet, Some®, varr. of Samed adv. Obs. 
Something (soqnjiirj), sb., (ad/.,) and adv. 
Forms : 1 sum ping(c), Sing, 2 sum "Bine, 3-5 
sumping, 3-6 -thing ; 4 somping (zom-), -pyng, 

5 -thyng (6 -a), 7 somthing ; 6- something, 

6 -thyng, p dial, somethin*, etc. [f. Some a . 1 2 + 
Thing sbfi 17. Oiig., and freq. down to the end 
of the 16th cent., written as two words.] 

A. sb. 1. Some unspecified or indeterminate 
thing (material or immaterial). 

For something like see Like a. 2 e, 2 f. 

(a) c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xx. 20 Da com to him zebedeis 
bearna modor . . sumpingc fram him biddende. c 1200 Ormin 
3363 Her icc wile shaswenn 3uw Summ (ring to witerr 
takenn. a 1300 Cursor M. 11928 par Iesus did m his barn- 
hide Sum-thmg bat es of to iede. t 1320 Ayenb. 33 Huanne 
. .me him hat zomjiing (?et him JungP hard, he him excuse]*. 
1382 Wyclif vii. 4oSymound, I haue sum thing for to 
seye to thee. 1303 Dunbar Thistle * Rose 23 In my 
honour sum thing thow go wryt. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. 
Fr. Acad, iu 592 To doe some thing without cause. x6ox 
Shaks. All’s Well i. iii. 248 Theie’s something in’t More 
then my Fathers skill. 1638 R. Baker tr. Balzac’s Lett. 
(vol. II) 91 Yet something must he done for examples sake. 
x68x Dryden Span. Friar rv. i, Nay, if you will com- 
plain, you shall for something. ( Beats Aim.) 1779 Mirror 
No. 27, A slip of paper, with something written on it. 1823 
Scott Quentin D. xxit, He read something in the looks of 
his soldiers, which even he was obliged to respect. 1863 
A. Elomitkld Mem. Bp. Blomfield. I. v. 123 His speeches 
were those of one who had something to say, not of one 
who had to say something. 1893 Mrs. Croker Village 
Tales (1896) 30 There, to the left, was something coming 
rapidly thiough the crops 1 

Prov.phr. 2362 J. Heywood Prov. 4 Epigr. (1867) 132 
Some thyng is better then nothyng. 1638 Sanderson Serm. 
(x68i) II. 97 Something, we say, hath some savour. 
attrib. 1593 Siiaks. Rich. II, 11. ii. 36 For nothing hath 
begot my something greefe. 

b. Used as a substitute for a name or part of 
one, or other particular, which is not remembered 
or is immaterial, etc. 

1764 G. Williams in Jesse Selwyn tp Contemp. (1843) I- 
295 Lady Something Grey is here. 1779 C’tess Upper 
Ossory Ibid, IV. 75 Another man has sworn to shoot a Miss 
Something, n’importe, if she did not run away with him 
from the Opera. 18x8 Scott Br. Lamm, xvi, 1 His name is 
Craig— -Craig— something, is it not ? ' * Craigengelt is the 
fellow’s name,* said the Master. 1862 Borrow Wild Wales 
xxxix, I passed by a place called Llan something. 1896 
Baden-Powell Mataoele Campaign i, I.. just caught the 
five something train. 

o. Some liquor, drink, or food ; esp. in phr. to 
take something. 

1778 Miss Burney Evelina Ixxxii, Lady Louisa.. desired 
to take something before we began our rambles. 1779 
Mirror Yo, 25, Come in and have a glass of something after 
j-our lide. 1837 Hughes Tom Brown 1. iv. I’ll give you a 
crop of something to keep the cold out. 

d. Used (with between) to denote an intermediate 
stage or grade. 

x8si-3o Ld. Cockburn Mem. ii (1874) 105 He walked 
With a slow stealthy step— something between a walk and 
a hirple. 1823 Scott Quentin D. xviii, An officer, who, 
having taken Deacon’s orders, held something between a 
secular and ecclesiastical character. 

e. Used to denote an undefined or unknown 
occupation, or a person ia respect of this. 


1874 Burnard Mjy Time xv. 130 May I he prompter, or 
call-boy, or something? 1886 Pascoe London of To-day 

ii, (ed. 3) 37 The lestless gentlemen who aie 1 something in 
the city ’, but no one knows what. 

2 . A certain part, portion, amount, or share (of 
some thing, quality, etc.) ; freq., a small part or 
amount, a slight tiace. 

c 1200 Trite. Coll. Horn. 157 Dele hit swo, jiat ech nedi.. 
haue sum J>ing bei-of. a 1300 Cursor M. 9530 To quam 
ilkan he gaf sum-thing Of his might. 1388 'Wyclif Joshua 

vii. 1 Sum thing of the balewid thing. _ c 1470 Henry Wal- 
lace v. 482 Off Inglismen jhett .sum thing spek I will. 1562 
WinJet Wks. (S.T.S.) I. 4 Albeit the time be schoit, sum- 
thing of 3our prais man we speik. 1643 Sir T. Browne 
Itelig. Med. 1. § 12 A set of things that carry in their Fiont 
..something of Divinity. 1677 Yarranton Eng. Imp) ov. 
55, I hope.. I may see something of the Improvement. . 
come to pass. 1710 Tatter No 245 F 2 Hei voice loud and 
shrill,.. and something of a Welch accent. 1780 Mirror 
No. 81, There was something of bustle, as well as of soi row, 
all over the house. 1813 Scorr Guy M. xliii, Something of 
the tone, and manners, and feeling of a gentleman. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 319 He has geneially seen 
something of foreign countries. 1874 Giu en Short Hut. 

viii. § 5. 511 The two Fletcheis,. .in their unreadable alle- 
goiies, still preset ved something of theii mastei’s sweetness. 

b. Const, gfwith adjective. Obs. or arch. 

1634 Dorothy Osborne Lett. (1888) 257 Love, which, 
suic, has something of divine in it. X656 Earl Monm. tr. 
Boccalini's Advts.fr. Pant ass. 293 As if something of un- 
seemly, or misbecoming had been asked her. 

o. Something of a(n), to a certain extent 01 
degree a (person or thing of the kind specified). 

1711 Addison Sped. No. 106 1 6 Sir Rogei, amidst all his 
good Qualities, is something of an Humourist. 1780 Mn ror 
No. 70, As he was something of a sportsman, my guaidians 
often permitted me to accompany him to the field. 1802 
Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I. 231, I am something 
of a judge of china myself. 1826 Disraeli V.Gtey 11. xiii, 
Dormer, who was.. something of an epicure, looked rather 
annoyed. 

3 . Followed by an adjective. 

138a Wyclif Acts xxiii. 20 Thei ben to sekinge sum thing 
ceiteynere [L. aliquid certius ]. 1398 Shaks. Merry W. in. 

iii. 75 Ther’s something extxaoidinary in thee, xfixo — 
Temp. in. iii. 94 l’th name of something holy, Sir, why 
stand you In this stiange stare? 1663 S. Patrick Parab. 
Pilgr. (16B7) 81 The desiie..of speaking something extra- 
ordinary on this occasion. 1737 Gentl. Mag. VII. 182/2 
The Epigram, .seems to have something Serious and Noble 
in the Turn. 1779 Mirror No. 61, The most eccentric of 
them all have something venerable about them. 18x9 Scott 
Leg. Montr. xii, Something theie was cold in his address, 
and sinister in his look. x888 Academy 14 Apr. 253/3 
Within an ace or so of being something very good indeed. 

b. Something damp or short, a drink ; spirits. 
slang or colloq. 

<1x831 Hood in W. Jordan Autobiogr. (1853) IV. 202, I 
shall never take ‘something short’ without dedicating it to 
the same toast. 1863 Slang Diet. 240 Something damp, a 
dram, a drink. <1x904 in Eng. Dial. Diet, s.v., She always 
had a drop of something short in her tea (Oxf.). 

4 . In more emphatic use : A thing, fact, person, 
etc., of some value, consideration, or regard. 

Something in the mind', see Wind sb. 

1582 N.l. (Rhemisb) Gal. vi. 3 If any man esteeme him 
self to be something, whereas he is nothing. x6xx Beaum. 
& Fl. Ring <5r No King in. ii, To set him.. in my rowle, 
the two hundred and thirteenth man, which is some- 
thing. x6zi T. Williamson tr, Goulart's Wise Vieillard 
103, I have so spent my dayes, that I account of my 
selfe, as one that hath seiued for some vse, and for some- 
thing in the world. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. II. 274 So 
we may not.. falsely imagine we are Something, when in 
Truth we axe Nothing. X739-56 Doddridge Fam. Expositor 
clxx. (1799) II. 4x9 Now you say something, signifies among 
us, You speak right. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. 
(x8i6) I. xii. 100 If he could even recover five guineas of it, 
it would he something. 1863 Whewell in Mrs. S. Douglas 
Life (1881) 540 , 1 shall ha\e Kate’s sweet dear face theie; 
and that will he something. 1887 Lowell Democracy 46 
It is something that two great nations have looked at each 
other kindly through their tears. 

b. In the phr. There's something in it, etc. 

1681 Roxb. Ball. (1884) V. 253 Their being in Print 

signifies something in’t. 1713 Berkeley Hylas $ Phil. 11. 
Wks. 1871 I. 300 There is indeed something in what you 
say. xqig De Foe Crusoe u. (Globe) 363 There is some- 
thing in it, I am persuaded from my own Experience. x8x8 
T. L. Peacock Nightm. Abbey xiv. (189X) 127 True, Raven, 
there is something in that. I will take your advice. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. v. 202 She can talk; And there is some- 
thing in it, os you say. 

c. To make something of, to make important 
or useful; to improve or raise in some way; to 
succeed in utilizing to some extent. 

1778 Miss Burney Evelina xxvi, She told them that she 
had it in her head to make something of me. 18x4 Jane 
Austen Mans/. Park (1851)83 If the pait is trifling she will 
have more credit in making something of it 1836 Mrs. 
Sherwood H. Milner in. xvi. 310 His hopes of making 
something of the young man. 1870 Rogers Hist. Gleanings 
Ser. ir. 246 Calumny made something of bis relations with 
William Tooke. 

6 . With article or demonstrative pronoun, or in 
plural ( = sense 1): a. With adj. preceding. 

sing. 1577 Harrison England n. vi. (1877) *• 163 A little 
something was allowed in the morning to young children. 
x66x Glanvill Van. Dogrn. 145 A very slender something 
in a Fable. 1682 Creech Lucretius 111. 75 Then we must 
add a fourth to this frame, A fourth something, but without 
a nameu X778 MME. D’Arblay Diary 18 June, An inward 
something which I cannot account for, prepares me to 
expect a reverse. x8oo Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Fam. III. 
165^ An unaccountable something seemed always to prevent 
their getting further. 1836 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) II. 
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vi. 91 Every monastery.. bad.. its special something, to 
attract the interest of the people. 1864 Bowen Logic iv. 64 
It is only an indeterminate something. 

j U. 164a H. More Song Soul n. 1. iv. 2 Bringing hid 
Noughts into existencie, Or sleeping Somethings into wide 
day-fight. *7*8 Pope Dunciad 1. 54 Here she beholds y* 
Chaos dark and deep, Where nameless Somethings in their 
causes sleep. 1894 Pall Mall Mag. Dec. 601 Whisper- 
ing soft Somethings in Italian. 1897 Atlantic Monthly 
LXXIX. 139 The title of a group of miniature essays., 
devoted to airy somethings. 

b. Without prec. adj. Also with genitive (cf. 2 ). 

In the i6-i7th cent somethings is occasionally found in 
the sense of some things. 

sing. 1587 Golding De Momay i. (1592) 4 Nowebetweene 
nothing and something, (how little so euer that something 
can bee' there is an infinite space. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 
n. ii. 52 Marry sir, for this something that you gaue me for 
nothing. 1776 Mickle tr. Camoens' Lnsiad Dissert. 160/1 
The opposition of it to the arch-angel Michael.. carries in 
it a something which must displease. 1798 Coleridge Anc, 
Mar. in. i, I saw a something in the Stcy, No bigger than 
ray fist. 1807 T. Thomson Chern. (ed. 3) II. 37 Experi- 
ments. . to discover what that somethiugls. 1848 Thackeray 
Vanity Fair lvi, The young gentlemen . . might learn a 
something of every known science. 1894 Parry Stud. Grt. 
Composers 224 They only wanted words at all as a some- 
thing to excuse their using their voices. 

pi. 1656 Hobbes Six Lessons Wks. 1845 VII. 301 You 
allow.. your own nothings to be somethings. 1737 Gentl. 
Mag. VII. 360/1, I know Hands, in which a Parcel of 
Nothings would make a finer Appearance than other 
Peoples Somethings. X789 Charlotte Smith Ethelinde 
(1814) II. 143 By having written ceitain somethings which 
he was assured by his friends were specimens of uncommon 
and original genius. 

o. A certain amount of money. 

1837 Scott Chroit. Canongate vi, He.. had enjoyed 
legacies, and laid by a something of his own, upon which 
he now enjoys ease with dignity. 

6 . a. Something or other , — sense 1 and ib. 

(а) 1707 Reft, upon Ridicule 2x8 'Tis hard at long run 
not to drop something or other, that may notifie their Dis- 
position of Mind. 1753 Foote Taste n. Wks. 1799 1 . 20 A 
sort of Queen, or wife, or something or other to somebody. 
*873 B. Harte Fiddletown 27 He was arrested on suspi- 
cion of being something or other. 1897 Flandrau Harvard 
Episodes 337 The piece was a Spanish something or other 
through which a tambourine shivered at intervals. 

( б ) 1838 Longf. M. Standish n, The battle of something- 
or-other. 1897 * H. S. Merriman ’ In /Cedar’s Tents vi. 
The guide, Antonio something-or-other. 

b. Something else , in suggestive use. 

1844 Dickens M. Chus. xliii, More farewells, more some- 
thing else's; a parting word from Martin. 

c. Comb., as something-nothing, etc. 

1817 Coleridge Eiogr. Lit. (Bohn) 58 In all these cases 
the leal agent is a something-nothing-everything. 1884 
Tennyson Bechet m. i, Henry. What did you ask her? 
Rosamund. Some daily something-nothing. 

7. As adj. Used euphemistically for ‘damned* 
or other expletive. 

1859 F. Francis Newton Dogoane (1888) 252 It's the 
sometbingest robbery I ever saw in my life. 1888 Lees & 
Clutterbuck B.C. jSS/ xxxii, This is the somethinger 
somethingest railway I ever struck. 

B. adv. In some degree; to some extent; 
somewhat; rather, a little. 

Except as an archaism, this use chiefly survives in con- 
structions which admit of the word being felt as a noun. 

1. a. Qualifying a verb. 

c 1375 Worn. Samaria 7 in O. E. Misc, ., A 1 so he pider- 
waid summing neyhleyhte, He sende his apostles by-voren. 
1330 Baynton in Palsgr, Introd. 12 Our Englyshetong hath 
some thyng altred theyr . . terminations. *385 T. Washing- 
ton tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. xxii. 28 We something doubted 
the gallies of Genua. 1634 Sir T, Herbert Trav. 12 
Conies.. something resemble a wilde Cat. x6S5 Fuller 
Ch. Hist. 1. 40 Many are unsetled about him, . .these may 
be something satisfied if [etc.]. 1783 Holcroft Tales of 
Castle I. 128, I shall be something relieved of a load of 
sorrow which oppressed me. x8oa W. Fowler Corr. (1907) 
43, 1 think they may shrink something before they be put 
in use. 1836 Froude Hist. Eng. (1838) 1 . 463 The scarcely 
ambiguous answer was something softened the following day. 

b. Qualifying a prepositional or adverbial ex- 
pression of place, extent, distance, time, etc. 

1330 Palsgr. 7 Than shall the o he sounded almost lyke 
this diphthonge ou, and some thyng in the noose. 1376 in 
Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. (1886) 753/2 Ane merche stane set and 
put surathingbewest the end of the said dyke. 1603 Shaks. 
Macb. m. i. 133 For 't must he done to Night, And some- 
thing from the Pallace. x6xx — Wint. T. u. ii. 33 Please 
you come something neerer. 1677 Y arranton Eng. Improv. 
S3, I have been something long upon this Theme. 1697 
Land. Gas. No. 3310/4 A brown Gelding something above 
X4 hands high,.. and something thin footed before. 17x9 
De Foe Crusoe 1. (Globe) 297 Our Guide being something 
before us. 2750 Sterne Tr. Shandy 11. xvii, His left hand, 
raised something above his stomach. 1844 Disraeli 
Coningsby in. iii, He Is a man something under thirty. 
x84g Buskin Seven Lamps v. § xxii. 158 The whole reach- 
ing to something above a man’s height. 1896 Guy Boothby 
Dr. Nikola iv. 79 In something under a quarter of an hour 
we had reached the wharf. 

2. a. Qualifying an adj. 

Freq. in the 17th and 18th centuries. Now rare or dial. 
Also in dial, and colloq. use as an intensive with such adjs. 
as cruel, frightful, etc. _ .... 

c 15x0 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (157°) «>J, Thou 
seest diuers wayes oft leading to one place, Thone some- 
thing open, thother close and shit. 1348 Turner Names 
Herbes (E.D.S.) 55 So hath a nauet a longe roote and som- 
thynge yealowishe. 1617 Moryson /tin. 1. x8i Who was 
of stature something tau, and corpulent. 1666 Marvel 
Corr. Wks, (Grosart) II. 194 There is one Bill orderd to 
be brought in of a something new nature. 1708 Swift 


Sacratn. Test Wks. 1755 II. 1. 124, I have the misfortune 
to be something singular in this belief. 1791 Mrs. Inchbald 
Next-door Neighbours m. ii, Sir Geoige is something 
nervous. 1827 Cooper Prairie 1 . 30 They told us below, 
we should find settlers something thinnish hereaway. 1836 
Froude Hist. Eng. 1 . 170 Indifferent to the obligations of 
gratitude, and something careless of the truth. 

Comb. X602 Shaks. Ham. m.L 181 Haply the Seas. .shall 
expell This something setled matter in his heart. 1608 
Chapman Byron's Consp. in. ii, Others that with much 
strictness imitate The something-stooping carriage of my 
neck. 1843 Tennyson Will Waterproof 131 In a court he 
saw A something-pottle-bodied boy. 

+ b. With a or an inserted before the adj. Obs. 

1388 J. Read tr. A reams' Comp.Meth. 77 b, Incorporate it 
so that it may become something an hard Eroplaister. 1397 
Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 1. ii. 215, I was borne with a white head, 
& somthing a round belly. 16x3 G. Sandys Trav. 12 
Having a secure bauen, yet with something a dangerous 
entrance. 1664 H. More Myst. lniq. xiv. 163 These seem 
to have something an over-near affinity with.-Heresie. 
1770 Warburton in W. & Hurd Lett. (i8op) 435, I have 
now had something a longer intermission from my pain. 
1784 R. Bage Barham Downs I, 26 Will you. .increase 
your sister's fortune to make her something a more suitable 
match? 

c. Qualifying an adv. of manner. 

1S88 Greene Pandosto (1843) 27 She began to simper 
something sweetely. r6xx Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iv. 825 Being 
something gently consider'd, He bring you where he is 
aboord. 1707 Curios, in Husb. $ Gara. 21 What he calls 
a Courtier he uses something roughly- 1713 Berkeley 
Hylas 4 r Phil. 1, The inferences sound something oddly. 
1822 Scott Nigel xvii, 1 1 said Grahame, sir, not Grime,* 
said Nigel, something shortly. 1859 Dickens Christ- 
mas Stories, Haunted House i, ‘ 01 'said I, something 
snappishly. 

d. With a comparative adj. or adv 

1392 Soliman Pers. v. iv. 130 Yet some thing more con- 
tentedly I die For that [etc.]. 1613 G. Sandys Trav. 140 
This place is something better then desert. 1669 Sturmy 
Manner’s Mag. v. xii. 37 The Stick being something more 
than the diam. at the Base Ring. 17x3 S. Sewall Diary 
2 Nov. (1879) II. 406 Sam. is something better, yet full of 

f ain.. 1735 Johnson Lola's Abyssinia, Voy. ii. ix, I found 
im in a Straw-Hat something larger than those of his 
Subjects. x8ax Scott Kenilw. xxxi, You have done your 
duty something more than boldly. 1829 — Anne of G. xv. 
Because my thoughts came slower, may be, and something 
duller, than those of other folk. 1886 Stevenson Kid- 
napped x, Now this song, .is something less than just to me. 

e. Followed by too and adj. or adv. Now arch. 
x6xa Shaks. Temp. 111. i. 58, I prattle Something too 
wildely. x668 H. More Div. Dial. II. 38 Something too 
copious a digression. 1671 Shadwbll Humourist v, It is 
something too sudden and temerarious. 1709 Mrs. Manley 
Seer. Mem. (1736) III. 46 Something too large a Head. 1720 
De Foe Capt. Singleton i. (1840) 3 This fell out something 
too soon. 1821 Scott Kenilw. xii, I got something too 
deep into his secrets. 1831 — Cast. Dang, vi, We have 
had something too much of this. 

ff. Followed by with and a superlative, => 
somewhat or rather (soon, often, etc.). Obs. rare. 

1631 Massinger Emperor East 11. i, Shall I become a 
votary to Hymen Before my youth hath sacrificed to Venus ? 
•Tis something with the soonest. 1697 Som h Senn. III. 
282 Even that perhaps may be something with the oftenest. 

3. In various miscellaneous constructions. 
x6ox Wood Ath. Oxen. IL 179 Say and Sele was. .averse 
to the Court ways, something out of pertinaciousness. 1790 
in J. Haggard Rep. Consist, Crt. (1822) 1 . 81 Her deposition 
..is highly coloured and inflamed,, .something in the style 
really of a French novel. 1842 Borrow Bible in Spain 
xxxvi, It was. .built something in the Moorish taste. 1897 
Academy a Tan. 48/1 Something a bore to many, by reason 
of talking like a book in coat and breeches. 

Hence (chiefly as nonce-words) So'metMngf v , 
trans., used colloq. in pa. pple. as a euphemism for 
‘ damned * or other imprecation, esp. in the phr. 
to see (one) somethinged first. Somethingean a. 
(cf. somethingth below), f So-metMngish. adv., 
somewhat. So-methingth a., used to supply the 
place of a number, name, etc., which is not dis- 
tinctly remembered or is immaterial (cf. quots. 
and Something A. i b). 

2839 F. Francis N. Dogoane (1888) 108 As for paying for 
him, tell him 111 see him •’somethinged first. 1867 H. 
Kingsley Silcote ofS. xii, He said that he would be some- 
thinged if he gave way. 1882 Miss Braddon Mt. Royal 
II. 92 ‘Self-will be — somethinged’ growled Leonard. 
1837 Dickens Pickw. xv, Four *something-ean singers in 
the costume of their country. 1777 Vanbrugh's Prov. Wife 
iv. iii. Why, she really has the air of a sort of a woman a 
little *soraethingish out of the common. 1871 Meredith 
H. Richmond xii, He killed Harry’s friend Seneca in the 
eighty- ‘somethingth year of his age. x8gx Duncan Arner. 
Girl in London 194 The wife of Colonel So-and-so, com- 
manding the somethingth something. 1898 Academy 5 Feb. 
149/1 There is a new novel from her pen— her fifty-some- 
thfngtb, we believe. 

So'methingness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
fact or state of being something; real or material 
existence, entity. 

1673 Duffett Mock Tempest v. i, The nothingness of the 
Mouse, . .the somethingness, yea the fullness of it. 1760-3 
Goldsm. Cit. World xiv, What an unusual share of some- 
thingness in his whole appearance 1 1839-48 Bailey Festus 
xix. 204 A star falls, and we track a cold dark mass Of 
trembling half-transparent somethingness. 1890 Universal 
Rev, 13 June 247 The stages.. have invariably been from a 
nothingness of ignorant impotence to a little somethingness 
of highly self-conscious, arduous performance. 

Sometime (sznntsim), adv. (and a .). Forms: 
3-6 sometyme, 6 - sometime, 4-6 somtyme, 


4, 6 Sc. -tym, 4-5, 7 -time; 4-6 sumtyme (6 
s nmm -), 4 -time, 5 -tym ; 4 sumetime, 5 -tyme. 
[f. Some a. 1 + Time sb. Down to the 16th c. written 
either as one word or as two; even in later use 
the distinction between sometime and some time 
is not always clear (cf. Some a. 1 4 c).] 

1 . At one time or another, with the possibility 
of recurrence or repetition ; now and then ; occa- 
sionally; = Sometimes i. 

Common in the xfith and 17th centuries ; now rare or Obs. 
X340 Hampole Pr. Cense. 5880 parfor maysters som tyme 
Uses pe wand pat has childer to lere. c X37S Cursor M. 
13183 (Faiif.), 3 et fallis sum-time in fraunce wodemen atte 
saint Iones tide atte pe kirke bote to bide. 1400 tr. Secreta 
Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 81 But som-tyme pis Reubarb is 
venomous, c 1440 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 44 An hid defaut 
is sumtyme in nature. 1343 Raynald Byrth Mankynde 
63 Lykewyse somtyme it commeth to passe that the syde 
of the chylde commeth forwarde. 2592 Timme Ten Eng. 
Lepers M j, They, .grow verie impacient, and some time 
dispaire of release. 1622 Wither Philarete (1633) K 5 b, 
My heart is sometime heavy, when I smile. 1679 Puller 
Moder. Ch. Eng. (1843) 2Z 7 But sometime fear is the 
beginning of wisdom. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. 
A ij, I am apt to think, a Dedication sometime to he none 
of the least [troublesome], 1809 Syd. Smith Semi, 1 , 286 
The very name used to denote it, however unjustly it may 
he, sometime, applied. 

f b. Sometime . . . sometime, used to introduce 
antithetical words, clauses, etc. Also with some- 
times in the first or second place. Obs. 

(a) X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3438 pus were. . pe saxons Some 
tyme aboue & some (tyme) binepe. 2390 Gower Conf. 
II. 28 Somtime nay, somtime yee, Somtime he cam, som- 
time noght. 1431 Capgr. Life St. Gilbert 102 He be-gan to 
ptay, sumtyme loud, sumtyme soft, sumtyme saying, sum- 
tyme singing. £1537 De Benese Mens. Lande Aj, Som- 
tyme the sellers . . somtyme y* hyers . . be greatly deceyued 
by the meters thereof. 1583 N. Licheiteld tr. CastanJieda's 
Cony. E. Ind. 1. iii. 10 Going in such sort, as sometime he 
kept the Sea, and sometime droue towards the lande. x66o 
H. Bloome Archit. A j, Gntta, are drops sometime round, 
sometime in Triangle fashion. X700 Wai us in Collect. 
(O.H.S.) I. 316 Dr. Keil sometime at Oxford and. sometime 
at Cambridge alternately, hath.. gone through a course of 
Anatomy. 

(b) 1389 R. Harvey PI. Perc. (1590) 2 Sometime these 
madcaps be at a fray : sometimes at a feast. 1621 Burton 
Anat. Mel. 1. ii. v. iii. 226 This humor.. is sometime in the 
substance of the Braine, sometimes contained in the Mem- 
branes.., sometimes in the passages [etc.]. 

(r) 1399 Shaks. Much Ado iii. iii. 142 Sometimes fash- 
ioning them like Pharaoes souldiours. . , sometime like god 
Bels priests.., sometime like the shauen Hercules. X674 
Govt. Tongue v. § 2. 120 Somtimes a man invents a perfect 
falsity of another; somtime he that do’s not invent it, 
yet leports it. 1681 R. L’Esthangd Tully's Offices 129 
For sometimes Bodily Goods fall in Competition with the 
Goods of Fortune: sometime Outward Goods with Those 
of the Body: and sometime again [etc.]. 

e. With different correlatives. 

a 1423 Cursor M. 7433 (Trin.), Operwhile wip harpe, sum- 
tyme with song. 1326-1341 [see Otherwhiles a]. 158 6 
[see Otherwhile 2]. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 11. v. 9 Some- 
time, the Flood preuailes ; and than the Winde. a 2634 
Gataker Parker in Fuller Abel Rediv. (1867) II. tS He 
forbare not frequently to preach,.. sometime in Ills own 
cathedral church, and at other times in the towns and 
villages abroad. 1720 [see Otherwhile 2]. 

2. fa. At a certain time, on a particular occa- 
sion, in the past ; once. Obs, 

_ 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8958 Some time as pis gode mold 
in to hallecom. 1375 in Horstmann Altengl. Leg. (1878) 
130/2 Y trowe wel pow desyre to ete sum del Of pe frut of 
paradys pat pow of ete som tyme. 1422 ti. Secreta Sen et., 
Priv. Priv. 195 Well sholdiste thou remenber the pat Sum 
tym the Quen of Inde the send fair yeftis. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of Avian iv, This fable of an asse whicne somtyme 
fond the skynne of a lyon. *326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
3331) 3 b, As it was somtyme shewed to Noe in the tyme of 
the vniuersal flode. 1381 Pettie tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 
iii. (1586) 147 b, Like as the Crauish sometime did. Who 
[etc.]. 2620 Frier Rush 1 There was sometime beyond the 
Sea edified and founded a certaine house. 1633 Baxter 
Saints’ Rest hi. vi. (1662) 387 Let the power speak, which 
sometime said, ‘ Lazaius arise ! ’ x 66* Usshkr Power of 
Princes 1. (1683) 30 The first Christian Emperour Constan- 
tine used this speech sometime unto his Bishops. 

+b. At one time ; in former times, formerly. Obs. 
The quotations under ib) illustrate the usage with the 
substantive verb. 

(а) c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 6903 Whylom 
[v.r. som tyme] Bretons landes wonnen;.. Nowar peynought 
so mykel of myght. 2387-8 T. Usk Test. Love iii. iii. 
(Skeat) 1 . 136 Somtyme, er it were white, it might have be 
nat white. 14.. Guy Warw. 4653 Some tyme pou were of 
grete hotiowie. c ratio Fortescue Ads. fy Linu Mon. (1885) 
131 The kyng off Ffraunce myght not sumtyme dyspende 
off his demaynes. .so mich as myght tho thekynge off Eng- 
land. 1333 Coverdale Wisd. v._ 3 These are they, whom 
we somtyme had in derision, & iested vpon. 2570-6 Lam- 
barde Peramb. Kent (1826) 193 Farley, .belonged sometime 
to the Monks of Christs church in Canterburie. x6ooj. 
Pory tr. Leo's Africa it. 66 It was sometime goueraed by a 
certaine tyrant, a 2700 Evelyn Diary 23 July 1678, A worthy 
..gentleman, with whom my son was sometime bred in Arun- 
del House. 1786-2803 Tookb Parley (1829) 1 . 404 The whole 
verb Dure was some time used commonly in our language. 

(б) a 1400 Maundev. (1839) viii. 98 Also fro Bethanye to 
Jerico, was somtyme a Iitylle Cytee. c 1440 Generydes a 
Of Inde Somtyme ther was a nobyll kyng. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of A fence viii, Somtyme was a kynge whiche hadde 
a fabulatour. 1535 Coverdale 2 Sam, xx. x8 The comon 
sayenge was somtyme : Who so wyll axe, let him axe at 
Abel. 1370-6 Lambasde Peramb. Kent (1826) 283 Where 
was sometime an aunqient Church erected by the Romanes- 



SOMEWHAT. 


SOMETIMES, 

+ c. In descriptive clauses introduced by that. 

*387 Tbcvisa Iligden (Rolls) III. 129 Seleucin, pat was 
somtyme plegge and prisoner at Rome, c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 
1720 Our Cite (bi sothe, |>at sum tyme was lieie, [pai] Brent. 
*445 tr. Clandian in A uglia XXVIII. 269 Be tliyn excytyng 
craftys lefte bat som tyme were wele knowe. 

d. In similar use with omission or ellipse of 
relative and verb. Now arch. 

a 13*5 MS, Raw!. R. J 30 If. 31 b, N03C with sloudinde he 
statut suine time at Westmunestre..i made, z 1375 Cursor 
HI. 13563 (Faiif.j, pen ansqtiared he sum time hltnde. *423 
Cal. Letter-bk. ‘ /’ (1909) 288 Sir Edward, sumtyme Kyng 
of Yuglond. *463 Bury Wilis (Camden) 16 To RafTo Otic 
suintyme my man. *542 Udali. Erasm. AJoph. 2 rob, Asia 
sometyme the. .welthiest countiee of the worlde, had., 
been spoyled by Alexander. 1600 Holland Livy xxxym. 
viii. 987 To have mercie and pitie of their nation sometime 
linked in amitic unto them. *633 Rutherford Lett. (1862) 

I, 103 The visage of our Nazantes, sometime whiter than 
snow, is now become blacker than a coal, *77* Ant it/. 
Sarisb. 100 His body lies . . under a large marble stone, 
sometime inlaid with brass. *794 Bloomfield Rc/>. 14 A 
Negro Woman, sometime the Property of II., became free. 
1852 Genii. Mag. Jaa 9 John Jewel, sometime Bishop of 
Salisbury, 

f e. With ofcv genitive, denoting former owner- 
ship or proprietary rights. Ohs. 

*423 Coventry Led Bk. 53 A house wiLli gardyne sumtymo 
off John Askemnic. i486 Rce, St, Mary at Hill (1905) 1 
The tenement sumtyme Rauf a Beryes. *556 Chron. Grey 
Friars (Camden) 48 The church sumtyme the Gray freercs. 

f. Preceded by a pronoun or article. Passing 
into ad/. 

*490 Oaxton Eiteydos vi. 37 AUe the grete trcsours..of 
hir sayd somtyme fiusbonde sichoe. c 1585 Montgomerie 
Sann, iv. 9 Ilou..that soin tym peiiles place,. in furious 
flammis did bums, xfia* D1 1 . Mount urn Diatribe 144 Agree- 
ing with Tiemcllius, his sometime Colleague. *637 Ruther- 
ford Lett, (1862) I, 254, I wonder now of my sometime 
boldness to chide and qu.inel Christ. *756 Connoisseur 
No. 1 18 P 7 The sometime Professor of Astronomy at 
Gresham College. 1824 Miss Mru imp Village Hur. r. (1863) 
234 Our sometime constable, the tipsiest.. of men, is dead. 
1880 .Swinburne Study B. Jenson 103 A sometime student 
of liio secular tpoei], 

'|* 3 . At or in sometime, — 2 b. Ohs. 

Cf. examples with some time under Somr rt. 1 2 b (n). 

*340 IIamwilc l'r. Cause. 765 Fone men may now fourty 
yhere pas, And foner fifty als in somlym was. 1552 Ki.vor, 
Aliquoties , aL sometime. 1370 W. I 1 in kb Con/, Sanders 
541 At somtime, no eiticiri li.ifie was so notable as Rome. 
4 . At some future time ; on a future occasion. 
Also in phr. sometime or other. 

**386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 385 For possible is,.. That by 
som cas, syn foitunc is diamigeahle, Tliow inaist to thy 
desir som tyme alteyne. — Man 0/ Law’s T. 12 Parfay, 
seistow, somtymo he rekeno slinl. *500-20 Huniiau l'oems 
xv. 4a Suppois the servand lie lang vnquil, The lord sum- 
tyme lewnlrd will it. 1545 Asciiam Toxoph. it. (Arb.) *59, 

I must nudes somlymo tel you of uiyne owne experience. 
a 1654 Gaiakm* Whitgift in Fuller Abel Rcdiv. (1867) 

II. nj9 His lectin us.. are said to remain yet under hope of 
seeing sometime further light. *741 Berkeley Lett. Wks. 
*871 IV. 2C8 You may sometime or other come to Bath. 
*839-52 1 Jails. y Resins *36 Thou too and all the stare.. 
Shall sometime range in bliss the spiiil-paMiiriug skies. 
*870 Howells L. Aroostook (1883) 1 . 156 'Will you tell 
me V ’ * Yes, sometime.’ 

b. I11 altrib. use, with preceding pron. or article. 
a 1641 IJp. Moun i'aciu A c/s 4 Mon. (164a) 157 The meancs 
which he had appointed for their sometime happinessc to 
come. *787 Anna Seward Lett. (181*) I. 380 Materials 
whose sometime publication 1 meditate. 1805 Ibid. VI. 241 
The sometime resurrection of the body. 

6. At some indefinite or indeterminate point of 
lime ; at some lime or other. 

*590 Suaics. Mids. H. n. i. 233 There sleepes Tytania, 
sometime of the night. [1797 Eucycl, Brit. (ed. 3) I. 321/1 
Some time in May, the rows must be evened,] 1818 
Cohuf,iv Poiit. Reg. XXXIII. 432 This letter was sent 
olf sometime in October. 1832 Southey Hist. Penins. 
IVar III. 279 It was sometime in the 11th century. 1864 
Tennyson AybneAs F, 685 Where indeed The roof so lowly 
hut that beam of Heaven Dawn’d sometime thro 1 the door- 
way V 1890 1 R. Boudrewood ’ Col. Reformer (1891) 171 
Grant made the light, sometime after nightfall, 
ft). Just now; recently. Obs. 

*779 Sheridan St. Patrick's Day 11. ii, 1 was sometime 
taken with a sudden giddiness, and Humphrey. .ran to my 
assi .lance. 

0 . a. With since, = some time ago. rare. 

The use of the compound in place of the two separate 
words {some time) is evidently due to association with sense 5. 

a 1700 Evelyn Diary 13 Apr. 1652, The letter which some- 
time since I sent to Deane Cosin’s proselyted son. *792 
Charlotte Smit ii Desmond I II. 244 The subject was some- 
time since exhausted between us. 1897 Daily Hews 13 Sept. 
7/1 A sometime since completed [railway] line, 
b. For some time. rare— 1 . 

1S01 Lnsiguan IV. 177 She answeied that she was very 
well, and had slept better than she had done sometime. 

Sometimes (sirmtsimz), adv. Forms : 6 som- 
tymes, 6-7 -times ; Sc, 6 sum tymes, 8 -tyms ; 
6 sometymes, 6- sometimes, [f. Some ad 7 + 
times pi. of Time sb.] 

1 . On some occasions; at times; now and then. 

Cf. Sometime i. 

*526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 41 b, He..shcweth vs 
somtymes the softe roddc of his swete disciplyne. 1578 
Gosson in Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 77 The Poet which sometimes 
hath trod awry. *634 Sir T. Herbert Trent. 87 Hither 
sometimes the King repaires. *674 Brevint Saul at Eudor 
213 Just as notable Rogues are hanged and quartered som- 
times with their Pardons about their Necks, *749 Smqllet r 
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Gil Bias xn. xi. (178a) IV. 262 Three famous physicians, 
who had the reputation of curing their patients sometimes. 
xqZo Minor No. *05 , 1 mean those little lectures on morality, 
sometimes known by the name of scandal. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. x, II. 565 Sometimes lie spoke so haughtily that 
the rustics.. were provoked into making insolent replies. 
*884 R. W. Church Bacon Hi. 60 He liked., to generalise 
in shrewd and sometimes cynical epigrams. 

b. With a correlative (see quots. and cf. Some- 
time 1 b and c). 

(«) *590 Spenser F. Q. it. vi. 3 Sometimes she sung, as 
loud ns lnrkc in airc, Sometimes she laugh t [etc,]. [*6x* 
Siiaks. IVint. T. 111. iii. 20 Sometimes her head on one 
side, some another.] *634 Sib T. Herbert Trav. 87 A 
strenme of water, sometimes so bioad as the Thames at 
London, but other sometimes neere dried vp. t 1678 Bunyan 
Pilgr. 1. 42 Scmtimes sighingly and somtimes comfort- 
ably. *728 Law Serious Call x. (1898) *29 To be sometimes 
ebasto and modest, and sometimes not. 1776 Trial of 
Nttndocomar 22/2 Sometimes he wrote the bonds himself 
in Nagieo, sometimes in Bengal, but always signed them 
with his own hand, *849 M. Arnold Strayed Reveller 265 
Sometimes a wild-hair’a Mainad ; Sometimes a Faun witli 
torches; And sometimes, .the divine, IS clov'd lacchus. 190* 
Cycl. Tour. Club Gas. Oct. 389 Running downhill, some- 
times with, and sometimes without, a brake. 

(/1) *6oo J. Pory tr. I.co’s Africa vn. 29; Sometimes lie 
bringeth not home slnues enough to salisfiethc merchants : 
and otherwhiles they arc constrained to await c there a whole 
yeerc. 1674 Ray Crital. Fishes 107 Sometimes they kill them 
by striking them cross the snout with a pole, otheiwhilcs 
they shoot them, 1736 Ainsworth t. s.v., They are some- 
times of this opinion, and at other times of another. t *819 
Shelley Peter Bell 3rd it. ii, Sometimes The Devil is a 
gentleman; At others a bard [etc.]. 1897 [see Other- 
whiles 2]. 

(c) *6oa B. Jonson Poetaster jt. il, Sometimes froward, 
and then ft owning, Sometimes sickish, and then swowning. 
*667 Milton L. vi. 242 Somtimes on firm ground.., 
then .snaring on main wing. 18x5 Siu li ey Alnstor 496 
Sometimes it fell Among the moss... Now on the polished 
stones It danced. 

f 2. =- Sometime a a and a b. Ohs. 

Frcq. from c \ 58U to c 1650. 

*563 Homilies 11. Matrimony Vvvv j li, And S. Peter saitli 
in that same place.., that holy mntnnics dyd sometymes 
decko them semes, not with guide and syluer: but in mit- 
tynge theyr whole hope in God. 1576 Gascoigne Philo- 
went Wks. 1910 II. 182 In Athens leigmle somtimes, A 
king of worthy fame, 1627 IIakuwh.i. A/ol. (1630) 374 
Thine is at this day to be scene xv boaid belonging some- 
times to Tullius Cicero. *642 D. Rogers Naaman Kp. 
bed. s Tito blessed lights of his ministers, who sometimes 
shined In our .Sphere, hut now in Glory. *665 J. Wt an 
Stoue-Heng (1725) 157 The Place whine Habor.. was some- 
times betrayed, imprisoned, and executed, 
t b. ■ Sometime a <1. Ohs. 

Frcq. fiom c ifioo to c 1650, 

*577 IIanmhr Anc. Reel. Hist ., Socrates, Schol. v. xi, 
Promts, sometimes a Consul, was chief govcinour of Italy. 
1592 in J. Morris Troubles Path. Forefathers (1877) 37 
John Thomas, sometimes Bishop Gold well’s man, died in 
the Counter. <1x6*9 Fotiii.rby Athcorn. it. vii. 5 2 (*622) 
262 Thebes in /Egypt, and Orchomeiius, sometimes two 1 icli 
and populous Cities, but now reduced. *650 T. 1 ![ayli.y] 
Worcester's Apoph, 26 An old ruinated, but sometimes a 
most famous monastery. 1709 S 1 rvi'e A mt. Ref. I, xxxiv. 
340 One Games, sometimes School-Master of the Choristeis 
111 Magdalen College, 
fo. c Sometime 3 e. Obs," 1 
x6io 13 . Jonson Alchemist v. v, The goods, sometimes the 
Oi'phancs, that the Brethren Bought with t heir siluer pence, 
f d. = Sometime a f. Obs. 

1593 Siiaks. Rich. II, 1, ii. 54 Farewell old Gaunt, thy 
sometimes brothers wife.. must end her life. Ibid, v, v. 75 
Lcaue To looke vpon my (sometimes Royall) masteis face. 
1632 Lituoow Trav. 11. 70 Sparta, where that sometimes 
famous Citly of Lacedomon flourished. *708 Charlotte 
Smith Yng. Philos, I, 72 Excelled only by her sometimes 
tutoress. 

+ 3. At sometimes, *= sense 1 . Obs. 

*348 E lyot, A liquoties, at sometymes. *584 Loucv, Alarum 
(Shaks, Soc.J Co Manye gentlemen, .who at sometimes, as 
well as yourselfe, were destitute of silver. *626 T. H[awkins] 
tr, Canssiu’s Holy Crt. 384 One should not., omit at some- 
times to eleuate his hart to God. *682 IJunyan Holy War 
(1905) 202 Yea, the Rascal crue, at sometimes would be for 
destroying of him. *719 W, Wood Sun>. Trade 4 Those 
mighty Fleets, that have at sometimes, and when rightly 
governed, rendered her the Terror of the Ocean. 
Sometour, obs. form of Sumpter. 

Somette, obs. form of Summit. 

+ Some'ver, adv. Obs. Also 5 som euer, 6 
some ever. [f. som(e Sum conj. + Ever aih. 
Cf. "W tlATSOMIiVEIt, etc.] = SOEVER 2. 

c 1440 A Iph. Tales 58 Whatt howr som euer Jiat a synner 
forthynkis his syn. 1560 IJaus tr. Slcidane's Comm. 60 b, 
The same can easely destroye you aj so, what power somever 
011 have. Ibid. 418 b, What action some ever any man 
ad. 1621 R. Bolton Stat. Irel. 3(7 In whose hands or 
possession somever. 

Someway (scimw 1 ), adv. Now rare exc. dial. 
Also some -way. [f. Some a. 1 + Way ji.] 

1. In some way or manner ; by some means ; 
somehow. 

c *450 Cov, Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 40 God wyl be vengyd on 
us sum way. *565 Cooper Thesaurus, A liqua, . . someway ; 
by some meanes. 1570 Levins Manip. 197/4 Someway, 
aliquct, 164* Ld. Brooke Disc. Hat. Episc. 1. x. 57 b, Ail 
someway oppose the whole Law of Christ. 1674 Pkidkai'x 
Lett, (Camden) 19, I will not yet dispair of Williamson's 
provideing for you some way or other. *736 Genii. Mag. 
VI. 598/1 That his Lordship had a Right some-way to 
interest himself in Affairs of this Nature. 1798 Hdcewohiii 
Brad. lidue. I. 147 They are to.. behave in company some 
way differently from what they behave every day in their 


own family. X822-7 Good Study Med, (1829) 1 . 291 Wo 
shall have to contemplate . . the bile as some way or oilier 
damaged in its secretion. 1890 Advance (Chicago) 27 Feb., 
We someway think that contentment is to feel no want. 

2 . At some distance. I11 qnot. tram/, of time. 

Usually, and more correctly, written as two words; cf. 
Some ay 4 c (/<), quot. *867. 

*859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede iv, But then came the days of 
sadness, when Adam was someway on in his teens, 
Someways (su’mvv^z), adv. Now chiefly 
dial. Also 5 som-, 7 somewayes. [f. ns prec., 
with genitive or plural -r,] = prec. 1. 

[<* 1225 Ancr. R. 354 Mom wotde sumes wois }>olien 
vlesches herdschipes. c 1230 Halt Meld. 9 Hit is tali in 
wetllac sunimes weis to Jiolicn as men sohal after ilieion.) 

c 1440 Fork Myst. xx. 37 lie is wetilc .som wayes wrang. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <5- Selv. a It might .sumewnyo.s also 
bo helpful, to die setting right the thoughts of some others. 
1895 A tlautic Monthly Mar. 363 The parson's got to get 
Jus initiation someways. *905 M f CAin iiv Dryad 203 lie 
felt that he must obey ; he felt that Eselarammide' luid 
someways ensnated him. 

Somewhat (smnlnvgt), sb. and adv. Forms : a, 
3 sumhwat, -whet ( Orm . a ummwhatt) , 3-6 sum- 
what (s -whato, -wat(t, 6 -whatt); 4 aumquat, 
5 -qwat, 6 Sc. -q.uh.al ; 3 Bom^wat, 4-6 -whatt, 
5-7 -what; 4 somwat, 5-6 -watt; 4- somo- 
what. P. dial. 8 sumot, 9 sumiuat, anmmut, 
zum'ot, etc. ff. Some ad + Wii.vt pron. Down 
to the end of the 16th cent, written either as one 
word or as two.] ® Something sb. and adv, 

A. sb. 1 . A certain amount, csp. in the way of 
statement, information, etc. Frcq. with con- 
cerning), Now arch. 

c *200 C Irwin 958 Summwhatt ice lialibc shtuwedd piw Till 
Vive sawle fode, a *225 Leg. Hath. 506 Kcliaw bumwhet nf 
ham, for hwi lia heon wtiiflo for to beon iwurilge. 1x1300 
( ursor M. 1496 Spek we Mimijuat of cayin kyn. c *374 
Chaucer Troylus 1. 67a To tin help yet sumwhat can I 
say. <r*4ooMAUNiiEV. (Roxli.) vii. 27 Now iiafe I ttchottly 
tafde 30W sum what of bawmt*. *500 Fism r Funeral Strut. 
C'hss Richmond Wks. (1876) 29;, f wold rehercesumwh.it 
of her demeanyng in this behnlue, a *586 Sidni y Ps. 
xxxiv. ii, Joync with me, Somwhat to speake of his due 
niaise. *6*5 Baitin Ess,, Of CunniHg{t\xh.)^x It is sti.mge, 
how long .some Men will lie In watt, to spe.ike somewhat, 
they ilesiu* io say. <1*7x5 Burnet Own Time (175 () 1 . 53, 
I will relate somewhat concerning the Earl of Antrim. *8ox 
HiRUiT.S/kw/j $ Past, iv, ii. 274 Exasperated at somewhat 
his antagonist had said. x8rg Byron Juan 1, vii, Narrating 
somewhat of Don Juan’s father. 

b. Some (material or immaterial) thing of un- 
specified nature, amount, etc. Now arch, or dial. 

a. ax 225 Ancr. R, 44 So doft euer sumhwnt Jxrt god 
muwe |>crof nwakenen. 0x290 S. Eng. Leg. I. $4 He it 
noble bi-lcue, ?wane ani uoucre man him uetle, note he 
him som-jwat ijeue. 1350 Will. Polenta 372a U bi-tokencR 
suni-wliat, treuli. god turne it to gode. *390 Gower Coif. 
II. 210 In cch of hem he Tint somwhat 'inat pleseth him. 
CX400 I'ilgr. Svwlc (Caxton, 1483) I. xv. *4 Iovtc myn estute 
with som what be amendyd. *484 Caxton sRsof in. xvi, 

1 deye for honger ; gyue mo Eomwhat to etc. *526 Tindale 

2 Cor. iv. 8 We are in povertiei but not utteily without 
somwhat 1568 Graiton Chron. II. 340 Such as were 
wicked .. made a shewn as though they would do some- 
what. <**6*7 Middleton Witch in. i, Nothing lives But 
has a joy in somewhat. 1693 Dryiwin Love Triumphant 
it. i, I know not why, but somewhat prompts me To read 
tliis folded page. 1726 Swift Gulliver i. viii, I observed., 
somewhat that looked like a boat overturned. *797-1805 
S. & Ht. Lee Cant. Tales I. 13 lie perceived some- 
what glitter amid the grass. *8ax ScoTr Kenilw. xi, The 
tools were worth somewhat. 1842 N.Hawtjiornp in Long, 
fellow's Life (*891) I. 44*1 1 have been looking to receive 
somewhat in the shape ol a letter . .from you. 1855 KiNi.su v 
Weslw. Ho l xiv, Some folk say he’s not right m his head ; 
or turned miser, or somewhat. 

Prov. *542 J. Heywood Prov, (1867) M Alwaie somwhat 
is better then nothyng. *562 — Prov, 4 Epigr. 152 Uuude* 
wands serue for sumwhat. 

p. *790 Mas. Wheeler Westmld. Dial. 59 Yarns may. . 
seaav sumet agayn they er aud. *838 Jas. Gram Sk. 
Loud. 39 There was no lack cither or ‘summut ’ to drink 
or ‘ summut ’ to eat. *839 in Latham Ildlk. Eng, Lang, 
(i860) 148 Presently, zum ot . .went dump ! 1859 < 00. Kuoi 
A. Bedet, A man must learn summat beside Go .pel to make 
them things. 

c. Followed by an adjective. 

*665 Hooke Microgr. 74 Imtecd of meeting with what I 
look’d for, I met with somewhat more admit able. 1681 
Hobbes Rhet. Pref.,Maybe presumed to contain sunn* whit 
excellent. 17a* Bradley Philos. -■)<•.. Wks. Hat. 4 The 
pans, .are bound together by somewhat < Hi agiiiou,. *751 
Eliza Hlywood Betsy Tin ughtless I. ; ,Mis% Iti*t*,y, who 
had.. somewhat extremely engaging in her mamivr ot l><>. 
haviour. 1836 Emerson Mature , .Spirit Wis. II, 

166 It is essential to a true themy of nature and <,f man, 
that it should contain Somt what progressive *850 Rom v 1. 
son Sena. 3rd her. ix. § x. *25 [They] mistook the sensation 
for soinewiiat ludf divine. 

+ d. By somewhat, by a certain (small) amount. 

1653 Ramesev Ash cl. Rest, 6* Yet lie is the swifter of 
the two by somewhat. 

2 . With dependent genitive : Some part, por- 
tion, amount, etc., </ something. 

*297 R.Gi.ovc. (R ills) 75^7 So bat vowe c intreivs lw*h in 
engelonde, pat moneke-. n.ibltej) of nnrninndie miuiw.U In 
hor lionde. <11300 Cursor il. 4739 Leu v. sumquat o )>I 
xede, Was neuer arsua mikel nede. *330 K. I’nr.vsE Chron. 
(1810) 22 per, .a wiper chapelle stande ., K* somwhat of pat 
trv, )>ei bond vntilic bis hamles. C1400 Tanvm Iligden 
(Rolls) II. 69 (MS. a). In pis citee is vim what of pat famous 
wal, <*440 Wycliffite Bible Cert, xi. 4 Kumdel [rr. sum 
whatt] of tyme jmsside. *588 Kyi> llousth, Phil. Wks. 
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SOMEWHERE 


(1901) 267 It is thought there is somewhat of theyr dooings 
in his works. *638 W. Sanderson Graphice 33 Observe 
to hit the virtues of the Piece, and to refuse the Vices; 
for all Masters have somewhat of them both. 2x267 7 
Barrow Serin. Wks. 1716 II. 71 Doth she not everywhere 
present spectacles of delight (somewhat of lively picture, 
somewhat of gay embioidery, somewhat of elegant sym- 
metry). 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. III. liii. 147 By quitting 
somewhat of his loyal prerogative. 1779 Mirror Ha. 10, 
By that too great niceness.. they may mingle somewhat of 
disgust and uneasiness even in the highest and finest plea- 
suies. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair lxvi, A conveisation of 
which he could not help hearing somewhat. 1876 Stedman 
Viet. Poets vi. 232 It must be acknowledged that somewhat 
of this applies to Tennyson’s variations upon Theocritus. 

b. Const, (jfwith a positive adj. Now rare. 

1650 Earl Monm. tr. Renault's Man lee. Guilty 36 Tis 

the desire of seeing somewhat of new which chaws us 
forth. 1669 Dryoen Tyrannic Love 1. i, Somewhat of 
moui iiful, sure, my ears does wound. 1751 Eliza Hkywooij 
Betsy Thoughtless I. 12 These words, as it proved, had 
somewhat of prophetic in them, 1870 N. Hawthorne Eng. 
Note-bks, (1870) I 273 With somewhat of fantastic in the 
shape of the clock-tower. 

c. - Something sb. 2 c. 

1841 Hews Ess,, On Treatment of Suitors (1842) no You 
will naturally endeavour to give somewhat of a detailed 
explanation. 1883 Mary Hown t tr. F. Bremer's Greece 
Giceks II. 3 It was somewhat of a smpiise to me. 1868 
Freeman Norm. Conq. (1877) II. 88 He was also somewhat 
of a time-server, 

3. With limiting word or particle, as somewhat 
else, snore, over , etc. 

(a) 1390 Gower Conf. II. 96 As thogli I haddc lost a Ring 
Or som what el les. 1 1580 Lodge Reply Gossan's Sch. A bnse 
Wks. (Grosai L) I. 29 These things aie not the chiefest poynts 
you shote at; diets somewhat els sticketh in youi sionmk. 
1665 J. North in Extr. State P. rel. Ft tends (1912) III. 
s>35, I hauc somewhat els to ympartc vnto you. 1735 
AiNswoinn 1. s.v. Some, I must talk of somewhat else. 

(/') 1398 Tucvisa Bat th, Dc P. R. xix. exxv. (1493) 925 
'J 'lie .Suparticularis nombre conteyneth in comparison alle 
the lesse nombie and som what ouer. 1G26 B. ] orison Staple 
of N. in. ii, You are a Comtier, Sii, or .somewhat moie. 
01643 Li). IIiCRiiERT Auiobiog. (1824) 16, I shall therefore 
only say somewhat more of my mother. 

b. Somewhat between, = Something sb. 1 d. 

1823 Scott Quentin D. xxii, His gesture., was noble, and 
at the same time resigned, somewhat between the bcaiing 
of a feudal noble and of a Chi istian maiiyr. 

4. A thing, quality, etc., worth consideiing or 
regarding ; a person of note or importance. 

138a Wycuf Gal. ii. 6 Foisotli Lhei that weren seen for to 
be sumwhnt, no thing to me jauen to gideie. 1326 Tin- 
nAUt Gal. vi. 3 Iff a man seme to hym silfe that he is 
somwlinl when in dede he is nolhynge. 1663 Dry den 
Wild Gallant tv. it, Nay, the fool is a handsome fool, 
that's somewhat. 1838 Lowell Lett. (1894) I. 32 It weie 
a .strange thing indeed if tlicie were not somewhat in such 
men as Milton, Sidney [etc.]. 1842 Tsnnyhon St. Simeon 
Sty/ites 124 They think that I am somewhat, . .The silly 
people take me for a saint. 1859 Masson Mtlion I. 72t 
The living .society of a place is also somewhat. 

t b. Of somewhat, for some purpose. Obs.~~ x 
a 1400 Sir Perc. 834 It servede hym of somwhatt The 
wylde fyre that he gatt. 

5. With a, the , etc., and pi. A certain undefined 
or unknown thing, quality, amount, etc. 

1598 It. Bernard tr. Terence (1607) 30 ‘In tho meane 
season I hope some-what may be done.’.. ‘That some-what 
■will prove just nothing.' 1634 Whitlock Zootomia 210 
J'rotly Komewhats they would tneanc, but suie They under- 
stand not themselves any moie than I do. 1683 Graeian's 
Courtier's Orac. 220 Several men would be great, if they 
wanted not a somewhat, without which they nevei attain 
to 1 lie height of perfection, 1795 Jemima I. 218 He has 
a somewhat in his voice.. so pleasant. 1806 H. Siddons 
Plaid Wife, 4- Widow II. 247 A habit of delivering his 
.sentiments with a somewhat of more than diclaloiial petu- 
lance. 1837 J- Raine Mem. J. Hodgson I, 126 Sending to 
Ilodgson a somewhat which he had left behind him. 

b. With pieceding adj. 

2683 Graeian's Courtier's Orac. 1x7 The secret charm, or 
tho unexpressible somewhat ; which the Ficnch call Le Je- 
ne-sai-quoi. 171a Berkeley Princ. limit. Knowl. § 80 
Matter is an unknown somewliaL— neither substance nor 
accident. 1783 M. Cutler in Life , etc. (r888) II. azg, I now 
Believe, at least, that there is a certain somewhat, which 
pioduccd a rotmy motion in a sword. 1827 Coleridge 
Tabled. 30 Aug., Pointing is the intei mediate somewhat 
between a thought and a thing. 1833 Browning One Word 
More ix, Thus achievement lacks a giacious sumewhat. 

c. Consl. of os with adj. following. 

1817 KEAriNGtt Trav. I. 272 Still here attaches.. a some- 
what of disgraceful to the idea of intoxication. 1823 Scott 
Fam. Lett. II. 354 They icquiio the atmosphere of a cigar 
ami the amalgam of a summat comfortable, a 1838 R. A. 
Vaughan Ess. Rem. (1 858) I. 50 A somewhat of their 
spirit of love.. he found ever afteiwaids indispensable to 
ins heart. 

B. adv. In a certain degree or measure ; to some 
(slight or small) extent ; slightly, a little ; rather. 
1, a. Qualifying a verb. 

e 1200 Oumin 16882 Pfuijnu ill wass sene patt he Jia Summ- 
wliatt bigiinnenn Imffdu'I’o lefenn o pc Lafcrrd Crist. f 1385 
Chaucer L. G. IV. Piol. 71 (Fairf.), Ye be diligent To 
fotthren mu soinwlmt in my labour. 014x0 Sir C leges 147 
Jn with hyr he gaii goo, And sumwatt mendyd hys cheie. 
c 1440 Partonofe 49x3 To her suster dyd she spek And 
soinwlmt her heit to her breke. 1326 Tindale Acts xxvi. 
28 Sumwhatt thou hryngest me in myude for to be come 
christen. 1577-82 Briuon Flourish upon Fancie Wks. 
(Grosarl) I. 17/2 These I hugges,.. though they sum what 
please the tast, yet make the bosom stinke. 1646 Gaui.e 
.S c/, ('as, 56 Hereupon it hath been somwhnt dissented. 
x688 iloLMi. Aimouty in. joS/i The short Giaver, which 

Vot. IX. 


tumeth up somewhat at the end. 1780 Mirror No. 82, Sir 
George Rodney's success lias somewhat lessened their force. 
x8xs Carv Dante, Par ad. it. 3 3 She somewhat smiled. 
1877 J,_D. Chambers Divine Worship 389 The Forms of 
these ejaculations varied somewhat. 

b. Qualifying a preposition. 

X492 Hen. VII Let. tn G. Griffiths Hist. Tong (1894) 224 
Desiring you that somwhat bifor the said tyme ye wol 
addiesse you unto us, 1600 in Ingleby Slinks. Cent. Praise 
(Shaks. Soc ) 35 Somwhat before the play began. 1733 
Johnson Lobers Abyssinia, Descr. viii. 9r To drink some- 
what beyond the bounds of exact Tempeiance. 1736 C. 
Lucases. Waters I. to Spit it of nitre consists of some- 
what above one fouith of puie acid. 18x9 Byron Juan 1. i, 
Sent to the devil somewhat ere his time. 

c. Somewhat as, in much the same way, to 
some extent, as. 

1872 Mohlev Voltaire (1886) 1 We may think of Voltair- 
ism in France, somewhat as we think of Catholicism. 1894 
Crocket r Stickit Minister 16 It ran or lathei hirpled some- 
what as follows. 

2. Qualifying an adjective, adverb, or clause. 

(a) ax 300 Cursor M. 11054 ]).it mensking ham bi-tuln, 
Was sum-quat diuers, als i wene. c 1384 Chaucer H. 
Fame 1097 But for the ryme ys lyght and lewed Yit make 
hyt sumwhat ngieable. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg . 48 It 
pat ilke mater be not hard but sumwhat neische. 1466 
Mantt. # Ilouseh. Exp. (Roxb.) 324 F01 a sadelle sumwhat 
wome, ij.s. viij.d. a 1333 Ed. Berners II non xliii. 144 Ilis 
colonic was sum what pale. 1593 in Cath. Rec. Soc. P-ubl. 
V. 335 His vtterance was somwhat vnready. 1667 Drvden 
& Die. Newcastle Sir M. Mar-all v. it, Would I weio 
hanged if it bo not somewhat probable. 1730 tr. Leon- 
ardus' Mii r. Stones 92 [It] is a stone of a crystal colour, 
and somewhat obscure, 1780 Mirror No. 103, Somewhat 
a-kin to the lovers of detraction are the offence-takers. 
1828 A>t of Brewing (ed. 2) 15 Their practice is governed 
by principles somewhat different. 1883 Planch. PI vain. 12 
May 5/2 It would seem,, that tho stuiggle was somewhat 
indecisive. 

(b) XS42 Eoorde Dyetnry iv. (1870) 238 The seller vnder 
the pantry, sette somwhat abase. 139a Kyd Mnrther. t. 
Bremen Wks. (tnox) 290 When it diew some what late. 
*637 Milton Lyctdas 17 Begin, ancl somwhaL loudly sweep 
the string. 1797-1803 S. & Ht. Lee Cant. T. I. 195 One, 
who, having somewhat unexpectedly succeeded to the 
family title. 1831 Mrs. Browning Casa Guidi Wind. it. 
478 If. .we Aie counted somewhat deeply in their debt. 
1869 Ruskin Q, of Air i. § 32 Somewhat saucily. 

(c) 1378 Reg. Privy Council Scot. III. 35 Mony injurious 
woidis, sumquhat 111 contempt of our Sovorane Load. 1608 
E. Grimstone Hist. France (1611) 457 A cunning woman, 
and some-what of her fathers humor. 2678 Bunyan Pilgr. 
1. 27 Now was Cluistian somwhat in a muse. x8x8 Sloit 
Br. Lamm, ix, The hounds and hunLsmen seemed some- 
what at a stand. 1828 L* 1 ion Pelham I111, Somewhat of a 
lugubi 1011s liatuio. 1833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley t. tii. 49 
Mai tin looked somewhat at a loss for an answer, till his 
wife supplied him with one. 

b. Willi a comparative adj. or adv. 
c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xi. 46 It es sumwhaL hyer ban oper 
placez of he citee. 1484 Cax ton FablesofA uian xxii, I blowe 
111 hit for to liaue it som what moie cold than hit is. 1514 Bar- 
clay Cyt. $ Uplondyshman (Percy Soc.) 6 And somwhat 
wyscr be they also than we. 1597 Hooker Reel. Pol. v. lv. §5 
Somewhat more plainly, to shew a true immediate lenson.. 
we acknowledge [etc.]. x6oo Pory tr. Leo's Africa vt. 273 
The men of this place are blade, but the women me some- 
what fail er. 1606 VVhiston Th. Earth iv. (1722) 3x7 The 
Lower Earthy Strata would be settling somewhat closer 
together. 1768 Woman of Honor III. 233 A range of thir- 
teen chests rather somewhat larger tlmn the common sire. 
18x5 J. Smith Panorama Set, tjr Art II. 173 Tlie pan being 
brought to somewhat moie than a red heat. 1866 Carlyle in 
Mrs. C.’s Lett. III. 233 She. . went homo somewhat better. 
* 8 7 ? Jowktt Plato (ed. 2) I. 339 Tell me.., in somewhat 
plainer terms, what you mean 1 

e. With of the and a superlative adj. or adv. 

2562 T. Hoby tr, Castiglione's Courtycr iv. (rs77) Y vij b, 
Not to make wise to abhorre compame and talke, though 
somewhat of the wantonest, 1622 Maude tr, Aleman's 
Guzman d'Alf. 1. 30 , 1 got mee (though somewhat of the 
latest) hungry. 1636 Heylin Sum. France 218 The re- 
venues of this Archbishoprick are somewhat of the meanest, 
1B18 Scorr Br. Lamm, xvi, Your morning-draught has 
been somewhat of the strongest. 

d. With a or an inserted before the adj. (or sb.) 
qualified/ 

1388 J, Read Compeud. Method. 69b, T?arriga..reccaued 
a wotinde in his bresi, with somewhat a long sword, a 1646 
Gregory Posthuma (1650) 198 This wns somwhat a toler- 
able impietie, for such great Astronomers to adore the Host 
of Heaven. xfi8o R. L'Estrange Erasm. Col/oq. 79 [He] 
may vouchsafe his Assistance also unto us, who are some- 
what a larger Congregation. 1779 Johnson Drake Wks. 
1787 IV. 417 Being obliged by this accident to somewhat 
a longer residence among the Moors. 18x7 Whewell in 
Mis. S. Douglas Life (1881)25 , 1 must acknowledge myself 
somewhat an idle coi respondent so far as writing goes. 
1891 Anne Mozlky Lett, J. 11 . Newman I. lit. 103 There 
were certainly . .definite points about him which made him 
somewhat a difficulty. 

e. Preceded by an article or pron. 

1779 Mirror No. fir, The contempt in which, to a some- 
what unreasonable degree, he holds modern refinement. 
1820 Scott Monad, xxi, The cooling my somewhat too 
much inflamed visage. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii, I. 
180 Her admonitions were given in a somewhat perfunctory 
manner. 

f. Used as adj. 

1819 T. Moore 111 Mem. (1853) II. 250 Lady Frances W. 
was to have come with them, but, to my somewhat dis- 
appointment, she had been called away. 

*(* 3. Somewhat . . . somewhat , partly . . . partly. 
1390 Gower Conf. 1 . 2 , 1 wolde. .wryte a bok betwen the 
twefe, Somewhat of lust, somewhat of lore, c 1400 Pilgr. 
Sowle (Caxton) 1. xxx. (1839) 34 He is lettid by the wey 


I somwhat by foly of hym self, somwhat by other, a 1423 
tr. Ardeme's Ti eat. Fistula, etc. 38 pai may ete and 
drynk and go, and somwhat sitte and somwhat slepe. 2532 
Latimer Serm. (1607) 301 A king.., which was not their 
lawfull nor natuiall king, but somewhat with craft and 
subtiity, and somewhat with power had gotten theCrowne. 
f4. Followed by with the and a superlative, 
= Something adv. 2 f. Obs. rare. 

1342 Udall Eiasm. Apoph, 232 b, [She] begoonne some- 
what with the soonest to have whyte heares in hir hedde, 
1583 Goliiinc Calvin on Dent. Pief. Ep. 2 Such discourse 
which might peraduentuie be somewhat with the longest, 
xfixo Holland Camden's Brit. 2x5 A small towne this is, 
standing somewhat with the lowest. 

5 . Somewhat like, in various senses (see Like a. 

2 e, f). 

1393 G. Harvey Pierce's Super, Wks. (Grosart) II. 229 
Though she weie a lustie bounstng rampe somewhat like 
Gallamilla. t6xx Cotgr., Bellasire , . . passable, so so, some- 
what like, _ a 1620 Dyke Serm. (1640) 379 If a man will sell 
a commodity, hee will sell it somewhat like, or hee will 
keepe it. 166a J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Amb, 165 It 
was somewhat like a SLurgeon, but was much whiter. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (1811) VI. 241 Why this is talking 
somewhat like. 1839 Geo. Eliot A. Bede viii, It’s sum- 
mat-like to see such a man as Chat i’ the desk of a Sunday i 
1890 Science-Gossip XXVI. 194 This is somewhat like the 
one examined by Schiotter. 

+ Somewliatly, adv. Obs. rare. Also 5 sum- 
whatly , svmqwatly. [f. as prec. + -lv 1 *.] Some- 
what ; to some (slight) extent. 

0x425 St. Elizabeth of Spalbeck in Anglia VIII, 108 A 
whyte ly mien gmnemente sumwhatly trailyngc on he erthe. 
Ibid. 1x5 Sumwhatly slreight vp towarde the auter. 1483 
Cath.Angl. 371 Svmqwatly, aliqualiter, vt> unique, [rt 17c! 
H. Lamp Auiobiog. lii. (1895) aG, I staid there about six 
months, learning the English longue somewliatly.] 

SomewheXL (so-mhwen), adv. Also 4 som- 
wanne, aunawhan(ne. [f. Some a. 1 + Wiikn adv.] 
At some (indefinite or unknown) time; sometime 
or other. Common in recent use, csp. coupled with 
somewhere. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3212 Of pe batayles of denemarch 
pat abbep ybe in )>is londe. . . Worst liii were, vor opere som- 
wanne adde ydo [etc.], 

1863 Kingsley Water-Bob. 349 Some folks can't help 
hoping.. that they may have another chance, to make 
things fair and even, somewheie, somewhen, somehow. 
1873 Wm iney Life Lang. ix. 174 Spoken somewheie and 
somewhen in the past. 1876 Fhekm \n 111 W. U. W. Stephens 
Life $ Lett. II. 134 To tairy with James Allen. .till some- 
when about next Wednesday. 

Somewheuce, adv. ran. [f. Some a\ f 
Whence advi] From some (indefinite) place; 
from somewhere or other. 

1564 Mrs. A. Bacon tr. Jewel's Apol. Liiij, Fearing that 
the people shouldc. .somwheme els seeke a surei meane of 
their saluation. 1903 Daily Chron. xx Aug. 4/7 That little 
boy seems to live on lus imaginaiy trudge— somewhence— 
somewhither 1 

Somewhere (szrmhwe-u), adv. and sb. Forms : 

3 ( Orni .) summliwaor, 4 aumwhare, -whore, 
-wher(e, 6 -whear; 4 sumqnar(e, -quer, 5 
-qwhare; 4 aum-, sorawar ; 4 some-, 5 som- 
whare; 4 sommewhere, 5-7 somwhere, 5- 
somewhere. [f. Some a. 1 + Wuekb adv. Down 
to the end of the 16th c. freq. written as two words.] 

A. adv. 1. In or at someplace unspecified, in- 
determinate, or unknown. 

c X200 Ormin 6929 Forr patt ho wass fondredd tatt tejj 
Himm sholldenn summwhrer hidenn. 1297 R, Gl.ouc. 
(Rolls) 4344 King arpure was per of ywar, & po^le.. 
Wi|b al is poer bi pe wey somivat him kepe. 01x3x0 in 
Wright Spec. Lyric P. xxxix. xxo He hath hewe sum wher 
a buithen of hrere. 1483 Cath. Angl. 371/2 Sumqwhare, 
aheubi, 1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de IV. 1531) 106 An holy 
saynt.,serued in many chitches, and some where here ill 
Englandc. 1638 Junius Paint. Ancients i40thers. .wander 
up and downe to meet somewheie with a refreshing shade. 
2667 Milton P. L. ix. 236 VVliat malicious Foe., som- 
where nigh at hand Watches. 1796 Mme. D’Arblav Ca- 
milla IV. 390 A paper in her hand-writing, which she had 
somewhere lost. 1827 Scott Chron. Canongate Introd., 
As it was suspected that he was lurking somewhere on the 
property, his family were closely watched. 1859 Gto. Eliot 
A . Bede xxii, Ai thm must be somewhere ill the back rooms. 
1878 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. xxvi. 448 There's 
something wrong somewhere. 

b. With correlative somewhere or otherwhere. 

*398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xnt. iv. (Bodl. MS.), In 

coloui e. . somewbare lie [a river] is clere and somewlmre he 
is dymnte. 1630 R , Johnson's Kingd. < Sr Cotiimw. 423 Many 
places lying waste, somewhere for want of water, some- 
where for want of manurance. somewheie for abundance of 
light sand. 163a LitiigoW 1 'iav. x. 403 A Rcgall Com- 
mission. .beeing sonie-wliere obeyed, and other-where sus- 
pended. 

c. Somewhere else , in some other place, else- 
where. 

c 1300 Commnnycacyon (W. de W.) C ij, Man thou must 
ahvayesuffrepaynelieie for thy synnes 01 somwheie elles. 
2530 Palsgr. 823/1 Some wheie eU, quelque nultre part. 
1388 Shaks. Tit. A, iv. iii. 40 She is so imploy'd,..with 
loue in heauen, or some where else: So that [etc.]. x6n 
CorGR., Ailleurs, elsewhere, somewhere else. 1737 Genii. 
Mag. VII. 603/2 We must therefore look some where else 
for 1 he Cause of our present Uneasiness. 

d. Somewhere or another or other. 

1791 Charlotte Smith Celestina (ed. 2) I. i2g Here 
Daniel, prythee take and stow it somewhere or anothei . 
2799 E. Du Bois Piece Family Biog. I. 59, ‘I have heard 
somewheie or another,’ said he, 'that' [etc.]. 185a C. W- 
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Hoskyns Talpa i, (x8s<j) 2 Somewhere or other in England 
there is a flat bleak high-lying district, which [etc.]. 

2 , To some (unspecified or unknown) place. 
Usually with the verb go. 

c *403 Clanvowe Cuckoo fy Night, ua Now, gode 
Cukkow ! go som- where away, a *548 Hall Chrou., Echo, 
y , o Is it not likely that she wyll send him somwhere out 
oftherealme? 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 11. i. 5 Perhaps., 
fiom the Mart he's somewhere gone to dinner. 159* Kyd 
Sp. Trcig. in. x, To., carry you obscurely some where els. 
*720 De Foe Cap/. Singleton (1906} 37 We were upon a 
voyage and no voyage, we were bound somewhere and 
nowhere. 1780 Warner in Jesse Seimyn S, Com fcwj*. (1844) 
IV. 339 Charles is gone out of town somewhere to-day. 
f 3 . In some places ; here and there. Obs. rare. 
*563 Nowell in Lett. Ltt. Men (Camden] 20 The coopic 
. . wns interlined and sumwhear blotted. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
v. xxxiii. 503 The Turnep loucth an open place, it is sowen 
somwheie in vineyardes, ns at Huygarden and the Countrie 
tliereaboutes. 

4 . In some part or passage of a book, etc. ; in 
some work or other. 

1634 SmT. Herhert Trav. 74 The Bnslmw, in this Iten- 
erary somewhere spoken of. *73* Berkeley A leiphr. it. 
823 A fable, I somewhere met with in the writings of a 
Swiss philosopher. *780 Mirror No. 102, Loul Chester- 
field says somewhere, that, to.. act with spirit, is to.. nut 
foolishly. 1820 Byron Juan iv. cx, As some one some- 
where sings about the sky. 

5 . a. At some time about or in (a certain speci- 
fied year, date, etc.). 

1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 168/1 He is said to have been 
horn somewhere about A. n. 40, 1839 Buskin Two Paths 
iii. 891 An old English cottage,., perhaps lniilt somewhere 
in the Charleses’ times. *891 C. James Rom. Rigmarole iv. 
32, 1 woke up out of my nap somewhere about live o'clock. 

b. Somewhere about , approximately. 

184$ Ryland in Life Carr. Poster II. 343 He kept his 
room somewhei e about two months. 1876 Tai r Rec. A da. 
Phys, Set. vi. 157 The sun’s radiation is. .somewhere about 
thirty-fold lhaL of the same area of the furnace of a loco- 
motive. 

B. sb. Some unspecified or indefinite place. 

1647 Cowley Mhtr. (1669] 32 Then down I laid my Head ; 
and lor a while was Dead, And my freed .Soul to a sLrange 
Somewhere lied. 17*8 D'Urkby Grecian Heroine v. i, I 
would fain think now, But that my Spirits, with my Blood, 
are posting To their new some where. 1786 Mrs. A. M, 
Dennett juvenile Indiscr. 1 . 54 It was a somewhere, a 
home. 

So So‘mewb.eres adv, {dial, or 7 wig.) 

1859 Bartlett Dict.Amer, (cd, a) 438 A hundred dollars, 
or somewhere? there along. 1883 Stevenson Treat, /it. 
xxviii, I know you've got that ship safe somewhere?. 

Some while (s/rmliwail), adv. Now rare. 
Forms: 2-3 sum wile, 3 snm(e) hwilo, 4aum- 
whyle, 4-6 -while ; 4-5 sumquile, -quyle, 5 
-qwile ; 5 aomwhylo, 7 -while ; $ some wile, 
aomewhyle, 5-7, 9 aomewhilo. [f. Some a.t +■ 
While sb, ; cf. W Flevn. somwijl. In early use freq. 
written as two words.] 

1 . f a. At or in some former time ; crcwhilr* j 
formerly. Obs. 

it 34 O.E. Citron. (Laud MS.) an. 1137, Sume ieden on 
mimes ]>e waren sum wile rice-mcn. c 1230 Halt Meid. 3 
Svon was sum Wile idepcl J>e hehe tur oflerusalem. 13 . 
K. AUs. 1327 (W.), Ther was sum while, over us, A kyng 
that hette Neptanabus. 13. . Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 625 Hit is a 
.syngne bat Salamon set sum-quyle. a 1400-30 Alexander 
2994 pan was an ymage within. .Of Sexeres pat sum-quyle 
pat cite had to welde. 1391 Spenser Ruins of Rome 0 12 
These .. Pallaces .. were sliephcards cottages Romewhile. 
1634 H. L’ Estrange Chas, l (1653) 63 That shell which w.is 
some-while the continent of so vast treasures of knowledge. 
+ b. Somewhile since , some lime ago. Obs. 
ifi^a Needham tr. Selden's Mare Cl. 113 Nor must wee 
let it pass, that somwhile since, there were two Constitu- 
tions pretended to in France, 
o. attrib passing into adj. Former, sometime. 
i860 Ainsworth Ovingdean Grange 11 Highly dangerous 
to the spiritual welfare of his somewhile flock. 1888 N. 4 Q. 
7th Ser. VI. 19/1 Richard Hoyle, somewhile illustrator of 
Punch. 

f 2 . On a certain occasion in the past; once ; at 
one lime. Obs. rare. 

cieoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 43 We findeiS on ]>e holie hoc, bat 
ure helende. . ferde sutnwile mid mede ouere water, a 1300 
Cursor A1. 4751 pc caf he cast o coin sumquile In pe Hum 
hat bait |>e nile. £1586 C'tess Pembroke Ps. xeix viii, 
For sinne they somewhile smaited. 1631 Gouge God's 
Arrows 111. § 83 . 349 The souldieis that came fiom Now- 
haven that was soinwliile besieged, and after taken by the 
enemy. 

3 . At some (unspecified) time ; at one time or 
other; at times, sometimes. Also fat somewhile . 
c 1250 Ouil 4 Night. 6 pat playd wes.. stare & stiong, Bum 
hwde softe & lud among. 1390 Gower Conf. 1. 367 , 1 have heid 
sein. .That thei som while here cause ladden He merci. 1426 
Lvug. De Guil. Pilgr. 11427 What ys the cause.. That a 
swerd burnysshed cler, Somwhyle 1 ustetli ? c 1456 Pecock 
Ek. of Faith (1909) 252 Peraventure he schal have nede at 
sumwhile, 1359 Mirr. Mag. (1363) A iv, To suiue kings 
in at pointes men must sumwhile brake rules. 1360 Wiuie- 
horne Arte Warre 9 Some while it implied, that in one 
hme there were manie Einperours. 1379 Spenser Shcph. 
Cal, May 126 Tho vnder colour of shepeheards, somewhile 
I here crept in Wolues, ful of fraude and guile. 1628 Gaule 
Pracl The. , (1629) tog An vniuersall King does not onely 
some- while fore-goe.but some-what resemble the King Etei- 
nall, 1629 in Bradford Plymouth Plant, (1836) 246 There 
now sente, .must, some while, bechargable to you & us. 1833 
J-Nicholhi Mem. ( 1896) iii. 130 The'beautiful vision ’ with 
which all lives worth living have been somewhile brightened. 


b. With correlative somewhile or f other whiles, 
a 1240 Lofsong in O. E. llom. 1 . 203 Sumehwile to pleiful, 
to drupi oder nwiles. 13.. Cursor M. 7433 (GOtt.), Sum- 
quile [v.r. oberwhile] wid lmrpe, sumquile wid sang, c 1400 
Pilgr. Sonne (Caxton) 1. xx. (1839) How ofte haue I 
warned the byfore, Som whyle aperte, som whyle pryuely. 
1373 Vautroli.ier Luther on Ep. Galat. 161 In whom is 
found continually, somewhile the time of the law, and 
somewhile the time of grace. 1607 Hieuon W'hs. I. 399 U 
is tearmed somewhile, a blessing themseluesi somewhile 
an encouraging themselues in a wicked purpose. 

4 . For some lime. 

1B64 Pussy Daniel (1876) 302 His giandfather himself 
must have been somewhile dead. 

Somewkiles, adv. Now dial, or arch. Forms: 

3 sumeh.wules, 6 sumwhiles, somwhyles, som- 
wliiles, somewhyles, 6-7, 9 somewhiles. [f. 
as prec. with genitive or plural -s. Cf. WFlem. 
sotmvijls, Du. somsuijlcu.] 

+ 1 . At some former time ; formerly. Obs .— 1 
a 1223 Ancr. R, 276 Ilihold, liolie men bet weren sume- 
liwulus, liwu heo uesten, & hwu heo wakeden. 

2 . On some occasion(s) ; sometimes. 

Freq. in the latter half of the 16th c. 

1528 Tinoale Ol>ed. Chr. Man 130 b, The very Gods them 
selves which sell their pm done so good cliutie or some whiles 
gave them frely for glory sake. 1339 Mirr. Mag, (15(1}) 
A iij, We let hang the true man somwhyles to saue a thefe. 
* 594 Carkw // narte's Exam. Hits x. (15196) 144 The pro- 
fossion of which they haue made choice (though soinwhiles 
vnworthy). 1626 Frnni.r Hidden Mama H iij, For 
the Undeislaniling and W I are -o i'i-aIi.'. s !l:c Simeon 
and Levi. x68x R. L'Ksr.-s .1- 1 u'.'y . (•/}.., > 1 1. Without 
need some whiles of any oth*. t Company, c 1863 S. B. Jones 
NorthwuMd , , ete. 129 There was yen o' them it [- that] 
somewhiles did nac make tilings sue smooth as they might 
have been. 1890 I). G. Mneiittix English Lands 11 . iii, 
107 Among other writers.. who went someu Idles to these 
suppers, .was James Howell. 1901 A. J. Davii'i .i thirl 
Downs 11. iv, 72 Takes a deal of following somewhiles, tlui 
it do. 

b. With correlatives, esp. somcivhiles . . ,, some- 
whiles, ~ Homktimkh i h. 

(a) 1347 J. Harrison livhott. Scottes cvjh, Ilritaynewas 
not always.. vnder ono Kyng.., hut was gmioim-d sum- 
whiles by one, and saniwhiles by mo. 1606 U, W|oihh'oi ki J 
Hist. Lvstine iv. 21 The wind..si‘iuleth fooitii in many 
places, some-whiles flashes of fyre, other sume- whiles againe 
most, .(hingeroits vapois. 161a Davies Why Ireland, eU. 
(1747) 16. Some whiles one prevailing, . .somewhiles the other. 

(A) a XSS3 Uuall R oyster D. i.i, Sometime Lewis Ixiytrer 
liiddetli me come necre; Somewhyles Watkin Waster niakelli 
vs good clieerc. 1560 Wimi.uouNK At/e U'arrc 42 b, 
Some whiles tlici fought with the enemies borres, an other 
while, thei rescued the fotmciu 1363 Ai (.1 n Defence Purg. 
xv. 27a One while by the praysies of the doctors ami 
antiquitye, and sumwhiles by thaliasing or theime ageine. 
f a. At some time before . Obsr~ l 
1637 W. Ranu tr. Gassendi's Life Peiresc 11. 254 Having 
some whiles before piocured [anj.. Edition of Ids Divine 
Poems. 

Somewhither (strmhwifoj), adv. Forms: 
5-6 aomwhether, G -whyther, 7- nomewliither. 
£f. Some aA + Wiutheb adv.] 

1 . In some direction. 

1398 Tkevisa Earth. De P, R. 111. xvii. (W, de W.) 61 The 
syghte is madebylynes that jtassytli notawaye fmlh ryght, 
but Idcncliylh sorawhether asytle of the sti.iyte waye. 1838 
Carlyle Fredk, Gt. x. i. (t87'.>) II, 573 Twilight, with here 
and there a tiansient spark falling somewhither in it. 1005 
Daily News 2 May 6 But tile time comes when the fashion 
must change somewhither. 

2 . To some place, = Somewhere adv. a. 

133 ° Palsgr, 823/1 Somwhytlier, qitelqnc part. ?£xs6o 
'drag. Rich, II (1870) 40 Prethee sweete king Jetts ride 
somwhether andit be but to showe oursclues. 1388 Siiaks, 
Tit. A. iv. i. xx Some whether would she haue thee goe 
with her. c 1643 Tulus Siege of Carlisle (t8do) 13 Bidding 
her convey the money somewhither. 1779 Forrest Voy. 
N, Guinea 290, I found several persons who.. seemed to 
imagine me bound some whither. 1843 Carlylk Cromwell 
(1857) II. 71 The poor young King is much at a loss;— • 
must go somewhither. 1877 W. Black Green Past, xxxiv, 
Like ghosts waiting for Charon to take them somewhither, 
t b. Somewhither else, to some other plhce; else- 
where. Obs. 

1623 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. III. 125 [They] would 
faine hope that he was gone somewhither else then to Spaine. 
1658 Earl Monm. tr. Partita's Wars Cyprus 24 The latter 
..endeavoured, that the Fleet might go some-whither else. 
1700 Up. Lloyd in Aubrey Brief Lives (1813) I. 102 \Ve 
must think of removing you some whither else where you 
may have a subsistence. 

f Scrmewho. . Obs .- 1 In 4 somwho. [f. 
Some a.i + Who proud] Some one ; somebody. 

1390 G0wr.1t Conf. 1 . 15 Ofte is sen that mochel slowthe 
..Doth mochel harm, whan fyr is uppe, Bot if somwho the 
flamme stanche. 

Some why (sxrmhwai), adv. rare . [f. Some 
< 1.1 + Wire aav .] For some reason or reasons. 

1838 Athenaeum 1 May 533 A buxom, shrill, mean, trouble- 
some woman ; yet somehow and som ettuhy not utterly de- 
testable. 1864 Browning Dram. Pers. Wks. 1896 I. 610 '1 
You learn What some one was somewhere, .somewhen. 
somewhy. 

Somewise (so-mwsiz), adv. Now arch. Also 
5 som-wyse, 6 sum wise. [f. Some a. I; see 
-wise.] In some way or manner; to some extent. 
In recent use with in. 

c 1440 A Iph. Tales 293 Becauce he wold somwyse tie occu- 
pyed ilka day. _ 1396 Dalrvmple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. II. 
103 To cause hi? subiectis lyue in peace with him, or sum- 
wise blokne that hett hatred and Jnuie betuene lharae. 


1*1677 Barrow Serm. Upright Walking Wks. 1687 I. 60 
That nothing can be really profitable.. to us, which.. doth 
not somewise conduce to our spiritual interest. 

1848 D. G. Rossetti Last Confession Poems (1870) fi 7 The 
father's, brother's love— was changed, 1 think, in somewise. 
1865 Swinburne Ckastelard 11. i, I thought I was.. lying 
by my lord, and knew In somewise he wns well awake. 

Somir, obs. form of Summer. 

Somital (sommital), a. Zool. [f. next.] Of 
or pertaining to a somite ; som i tic. 

1890 in Cent. Diet, sty, Metann ric. 

Somite (s< 7 u-mnit). Zool. [f. Gr. awpa body, 
Som a - + -1TK.] One or other of the more or less 
distinct segments into which the bodies of many 
animals are divided. 

1869 Hi'xiey Inttod. Class if. A Hint. 77 The head of a 
Crustacean, an Arachnid, a M j riapud, or an Insert is com- 
posed of six somites. 1873 C. C. Blake Pool. 281 The num- 
ber of segments or somites in the body of insects inner 
exceeds twenty. x888 Rolu si ox & Jai kson Anitn. Idle 
142 The abdomen.. is made up of a number of distinct 
segments or somites. 

Somitic (somi'tik), a. Zool. [f. prec. + -to.] 
Of or pertaining to, having the form or character 
of, a somite. 

*888 Huxley & Martin Pracl. Biol, 243 These septa are 
mctnmerii ally atianged, one for each somitic ( onstriction. 
Ibid. 244 A series ot somitic ronipaitnu-nts. 

t So mler. Obs. Chiefly .S‘c. Also (5 Bummoloir, 
aymloir, Hommo-, somlier, sommler, somlar, 
BomlftT. [a. F. sommelier, f. sow me pack.] A butler. 

*S43 B'f. Papers Hat. VIII, IN. 123 To gyve rommauiuie- 
mem dial ynui sommelier at Bordenidx mi gin in; sutfieilto 
departe wall such wynes as he had piovlded for Ymii 
Majestie, 1366 Reg. Privy Count il Scot. I. 451 Leomud 
i'aiilie, summeleir to oure Sovetnnis. 1583 E.uhct/. Roth 
.Vi ot. XXI. 563 Tlin-Uie tunnis of full Bitidehoiis wymi..at 
the 1 heis and umientment of his liteuessomleris. 

Souiliolx : set* Skkmly a. 
tSommage. Obs. rare. [a. OF. sommage{mci\. 
L. sit mm-, utmagium), f. sow me jiack.J baggage ; 
baggage-animals. 

c 1500 Mettniue t ; > And he. made to ahyde in the valey 
all 1 lie soul mage. Ibid. .77 The in-.st day ..drsloged the 
v.iiiu aril, and sdiei tin gieie buiayll, it the somm.ige X sju 
the ijerganle. 1302 ir. t hatter hired in Ainoldc Chum. 
&ib, For an lioise l»t-i jug somiuage [I» snwagiuw). 

Somme, obs. i. Sham, Sum sb. and v. Sonimotl, 
obs. vnr. Summed ///. a. Sommer, vat. SoMUlt 
Obs . ; obs. f. Summer sb. and v. 
t Somme'rse, v. Obs. [1. It. sommer so, pa. 
pple. ot sommergere Submhuik 7 *.] traits. To 
submerge, ovctllovv. 

263* l.i meow Trav. t. 14 This second Kodome should lie 
1 sommeissed by water. Ibid. vi. 233 Many Cittirs, Man- 
sions, and Stations, bane lweue sommeissed with wntei. 

tSommier J . Obs. rare. In 5 sonmiyer. 
[a . V. sommicr.] A pack-horse; - Somek i. 

X485CAX10N t has. Gt. 128 They sawe passe by the rastt I 
xs sommyets laden wytli \ytayl. ibid. i;,y That eueryin.ui 
tiu sse hjs ghei r v|mhi the sommjers. 

t Sommier Obs. Also summier. [a, V. 
sommier , or alteration of summer Summer sb.~ 
after this.] A lieating-beant in a building. 

1623 T, Goad Dole/ \ Jiuen bong u lly the breaking 
asunder of a maine .Sommier or J former of lh.it flo.ire, 
1625 I, isle Du Ratios, Noe iSr Mounting lieu- and there 
..Into the esparsed pipes o' tli* Sommier thoiow-iKirtd. 
2632 Gouge (roll's Arrows iv. fi xs. yy) Tlie maine Summier 
which crossed the garret was ten inches square. 

+ So mmite. Min. Obs. [f. Mt. Srnwa near 
Naples + -itr 1 sb.] Neplielite. 

x8qs R. Jamison Min. II. 965 Sommite, . , Its colour is 
greykli-white. 18*3 W. Pittu m Min. (ed. gt *25 The 
Sommite usually occurs in grains, or In small regular hexa* 
hedral prisms. 1837 Dana Aim. 291 Ncplieline, Spat mi 
hexagonum. . . Sommite. 

Sommitie, obs. form of Summity, 

Sommon, oiis. form of Summon v. 
Sommonce, Sommonfe s, obs. ff. Summons sb. 
Sommonicion, var. of Sum monition, 

Somn-, combining form of L. so mints, u-itd in 
words based on I„ ambulate to walk ; tin* oldc.it 
of these in Engli-li use are somn ambulation, som- 
nambulism, and somnambulist. [For valiant, and 
in some cases earlier, teuns see Noer-,) Som- 
na'inbulaxice, sleep-walking, somnambulism. 
Somna'mbulant a., walking in sleep, somnam- 
bulic; sb., a somnambulist. Somn.a*mlmlar a., 
of or pcilaining to sleep-walking; al-o a ran., 
connected with, of the nature ol, sleep. S om- 
na'mbulary d., prec. Somna-mimlate r. hilt ., 
to walk during sleep ; Iran 1., to walk along (a 
place) while asleep ; hence somtnr tubulating ppl. 
a. Somna:mbTtla*tioa (mud.I,. semnainhuLitio ], 
the action or fact of walking in sleep. Som- 
na’mbulator, - next. Somna*m‘bule [a. F. som- 
nantluk (16901, Sp. and I'g. somn-, Sp. send mbit to, 
mod.L. somnambukits, -ambttlo], a somnambulist. 
Somna'mbnlency, sleep-walking, or a lit of this ; 
also Jig. Somaa-mbnlic a., of the nature of, 
jiertainuig to, etc., somnambulism ; walking dur- 
ing sleep; henee Somna-mbulically adv. Som- 
ua-mbnllsm [F. somnambuiisme, Sp. -is mo, moth 
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L. somnawbulismus ], the fact or habit of walking 
about and performing other actions while asleep ; 
sleep-walking. Somna mbulist, one who walks, 
etc., while asleep ; also attrib. Somnambulrstic 
a., somnambulic; hence Somnambulistically 
adv. Somnambulize v. intr ., to walk in sleep ; 
trans., to imagine during sleep-walking ; also, to 
put into a sleep-walking stale. Somnambulous 
a., somnambulic (Dunglison, 1873). 

1885 Snout' VI. 78 Committees weie appointed on., 
hypnotism, claiivoyance, and ’'somnambulance. 1905 Daily 
News 2i Jan. 6 His old habit or infiimity of somnambul- 
ance came back to him. 1843 Mrs. Carlyli: Lett, ty 
Mem. (1883) I. 231 Four such nights might have made a 
*somnambuIant of a much stionger woman than me. 1866 
Blackmore Cradock Nowell xlix, He was listless, passive, 
somnolent,— somnambulant. 1887 Sal. Rev. is Jan. 80 To 
walk in her sleep and to poison herself white in a som- 
nambulant condition. 1830 Lytton Paul Clifford xvi. 
(1874) 193 The pair .. mounted the staiis, aim-in-arm, in 
search of *somnambular accommodations, i860 Airs. 
Browning Napoleon III m Italy v, While the palpitating 
peaks break out Ecstatic fiom somnambular repose. _ 1862 
Lytton Sir. Story 14 An aident believer of the reality of 
somnambulai clan voyance. 1827 Sutherland Tales 1 'iigr. 
369, I had become a sleep-walker ; but whither my. *som- 
nambulary adventuies had conducted me, was a riddle I 
had yet to solve. 1833 Carlyle M/sc. (1872) V. 127 This 
inai liculate age which slumbeisand *somnambulates. 1840 
— Diamond Necklace xiv, His Eminence again somnam- 
bulatcs the Piomenade de la Rose. 1873 AI. Collins 
Squiie Silchester II. xiv. 178 The latLer, sometimes ovei- 
eating themselves, somnambulate 1876 Conte wp. Rev. 
June 126 A *somnambulating philosophy. 1794-6 E. 
Darwin Zoon. (1801) I. 323 Though in its gieatest degree 
it has been called "sonmambulation or sleep-walking, il is 
totally diffeient fiom that sleep. 1803 Beddoes Ilygeta ix. 
130 The lady, whose revei ie or somnamhulation is desci ibed. 
1862 G. Macdonald D. Elginbrod in. xvii, The next day 
she had a bad head-ache. This with her always followed 
somnambulalion. 1822 Prichard Dis. Nc> voits Syst. I.404 
Hoffmann cites the case of a \somnambulator, which [etc.]. 
1837 J. F. Cooper Europe II. 288 A woman, who was 
subject to the magnetic influence, or who was what is 
commonly called a *somnainbule. 1850 J. Braid Observ. 
Tiance 30 The same discretion ought also to be extended 
to the modes of testing somnambules. 1877 Symonds 
Roiaiss. It. iii. 147 Walking.. like a somnambule sustained 
by an internal dieam. 1829 I. Taylor Enthusiasm i. (1850) 
10 The enthusiast passes through life in a sort of happy 
*somnambulcncy. 1865 Carlyle Frcdk, Gt. xvm. iii. (1872) 
VII. 138 For nations have their somnambulencies. 1841 C. 
AIackay Pop. Delusions III. 366 The patient was thrown 
into the "somnambulic state. 1862 G. AIacdonai d D. 
Elginbrod it. xxxi, A lcproduction of some previous 
somnambulic experience. 1880 Hum Life ,j- Writ. Buckle 

I. 34 lie., woke the landlady whose somnambulic figure.. 
lud j'ust frightened him. 1887 Sat. Rev. 11 June 848 When 
he wakes, he finds that he lias "somnambuhcally made a 
pen-and-ink sketch. 1797 Eitcycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVII. 534/2 
Subject to that singular affection or disease called * Som- 
nambulism or sleep-walking. 1820 Shelley Witch All. 
lxxv, The soldiers.. Walked out of quaitcrs in somnambul- 
ism. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 93 In somnambulism 
..the secondary consciousness takes control of the whole 
individual. 1794 Mary Wollstonecr. Hist. View Fr. Rev. 
I. 275 It was dangerous to awaken a •somnambulist. on 
the brink of a precipice. 1837 Bariiam Ingol. Leg. Ser. 1. 
Spectre of Tappington (1905) 23 Never again was Lieutenant 
Seaforth known to act tlie part of a somnambulist. 1856 
Froude Ilist. Eng. I. 308 A revolution had been effected 
in Europe by a somnambulist peasant girl. 1887 Encycl. 
Brit, XXII. 158/1 Somnambulists have been observed to 
wiite letters or reports, . . and play upon musical instruments. 
1840 Dickens Old C. Shop (1867) 304 A *somnambulistic 
leave-taking and walking in her sleep. 1845 E. Warburton 
Crescent <$■ Cross I. 216 A black little naked urchin sits on 
the splinter-bar, continually goading his somnambulistic 
team. 1B99 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 167 Very rarely 
the patient may be also somnambulistic. 1845 E. War- 
burton Crescent ft Cross II. 289 The slaves glided about 
silently and ^somnambulistically, or stood with folded aims 
watching for a sign, a 1893 Symonds in H, F. Brown Life 
(1895) I. 71, I did not doubt that my spirit could somnam- 
bulistically travel from the place. 183a Figaro in London 
3 March 52/1 When he *aomnambuTizes upon the stage, 
c 1850 Whittier Tales 4- SA., Mag. <J- Witch Folk Prose 
Wks. 1889 I. 400 A ‘ wise woman' dreamed, or somnam- 
bulized, that a large sum of money, .lay buried in the centre 
of the great swamp, 

-)• Somna-ical, a. Obs .— 1 [irreg. f. L. somnus 
or somnium .] Pertaining to sleep or dreams. 

1655 Emiuot Northern Blast 2 Many were the raptures 
which I dreamed to have, but all was but a Fancy or 
Somnaical. 

f So mn e, v.i Obs. Forms: i sommseau, 
somnian, 3 somnien (somni), somnen, somp- 
nen, some(n). [OJK. sgmnian , var. of samnian : 
see Sam ».l and cf. Sumne v.] trans . To assemble, 
gather, collect, unite. 

a. c 825 Vesf. Psalter cxxviii. 7 Of Seem ne ^e/ylleS. . 
his sceat se Se leopan somnaii. a 1000 Phoenix 193 pa 
swetestan [he] somnaS & gaidra’S wyrta wynsume. c 1175 
Lamb. Horn, 135 In halie chirche jier alle cristene men a^ea 
to beon isomned to gedere. c 1205 Lay. 4152 He somenede 
faerd. Ibid. 30628 per heo gunnen somnien scipen uniuojen. 
<11225 Auer. R. 186 Wult tu to-dealen pet God liauen 
isompned? a 1250 Prov. ZElfred 34 in 0 . E. Misc., He ou 
wolde wyssye. .hw ye myhte. .eure saule somnen to criste. 

fl c 1205 Lay. 5x22 pa weoren al pas leoden at Lundene 
isorned. c 1275 Ibid. 18631 po hit to-gadere weren alle 
lii-somed. „ _ . 

+ Somne, w. 2 Obs. Forms : a. 3 someni, 3-4 
someny, 4-5 somene, 5-6 somen. £. 4 somne, 
[Valiant of somony, etc., Summon v., with weak- 


ening and subsequent elision of the second vowel. 
See also Sompne v. and Sumne v.] trans. To 
summon. 

a. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3764 Is poer he let someny pat 
ysprad was wel wyde. Ibid. 10379 pe pope.. alle pe bissops 
of engelond let someni to rome. 4-1380 Wyclif Wks. 
ti88o) 357 If bei somene symple men for pis accusing. 1393 
Langl. P. Pi. C. xxii. 214 Grace, .consailede hym aud 
conscience the comune to someny. 1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 

II. 89 Je.. somen men and thieten hem, bot if thai jif 30U 
gode. 

ft. c 1300 Leg. Rood (1871) 38 po pe giwes i-somned were, 
hi had.de schortliche gret fere, c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 
250 pei ben hurlid & somnyd fro day to day, fro fer place 
to ferpere. 1387 Trcvisa Iligden (Rolls) III. 201 Picta- 
goras . . somnede hym to fore iuges. 

Hence + So'mning vbl. sb. Obs. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxii. 108 b, To warne the 
parties defendaunU thurgh somnyng ayene. 1529-30 Rtc. 
St. illary at Hill 349 Paid to a Somoner for Somenyng of 
M r hiltons, pieist, ij d. 

+ So ’inner. Obs. Forms: a. 4 som(e)nour, 5 
somenor, 6 sommenor. / 3 . 4 somenere, 4, 6-7 
somner. [f. somene Somne z>. 2 , or a. AF. som- 
nour.] An official summoner. Also trans/. 

a. c 1320 Pol. Songs (Camden) 15; Set ther sitteth somen- 
ours syexe othei sevene. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 128 
Sectoures and sudenes, somnouies and her lemmannes. 
1474 Cal. Anc, Rec. Dublin (1889) 350 Walter Wotlon 
somenor. 1570 Wills ty Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1838) 342 
John Roddh’m the sommeu r . 

p. 1393 Langl. P. l'l. C. nr. 59 Sysouis and somneis, 
sheieyues and heie cleikes. Ibid. x. 263 Huresalueys of 
supersedeas in someneres boxes. 1521 Coventry Lect-Bk. 
672 At suche tymes as they shal-be Reasonably vvainyd by 
the somner. 1563 Homilies 11. Of Repentance in, When 
the hyghest somner of all, whiche is death, shall come. 
1585 T. Washing ton tr. Nichotay's Voy. 111, xviii. 105 
[They] haue like vnto Somneis, asmanybiybes as they can 
carry away. 1608 Middleton Trick to catch Old One 11. i, 
They may do anything there, and fear neither beadle nor 
somner. 

Somni-, combining form of L. somnus sleep, 
occuriing in a number of Latin compounds and 
English adaptations or imitations of these, as 
somnifer somniferous, sontnificus somnific, etc. 
(see below). 

Somnial (sp'mnial), a. rare. [a. older F. 
sontnial, or ad. L. somnial-is , i.sontni-uni dream.] 
Of or relating to dreams. 

<11693 Urquhart's Rabelais in. xiv. 120 To piesage or 
foielell an evil.. in matter of Somnial Divinations. 1833 
Coleridge in Lit. Rem. (1838) III. 397 'I he Somnial magic 
superinduced on., the active powers of the mind. 

+ Somniate, v. Obs .- 1 [f. ppl. stem of L. 
somnidre , f. somnium dream.] 

1 . trans. To dream (something). 

1657 Tomlinson Renon's Disp. 344 Who being too credu- 
lous nave committed topressewhat the imperite somniated. 

2 . To stupefy, make drowsy. 

1719 De Fob Vision of Angelic World 23 More or less 
doz’d 01 somniated with the oppression of Vapours., which 
occasion sleep. 

t Somniation. Obs. rare. [See prec. and 
-ATiON.] A sleep ; a dream. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. fiij, Beinge 
resuscitated . .out of a profounde, .somniation. 1599 — tr. 
Gabelhouer's BA.' Physicke 40/2 That expelleth all phan- 
tasticalle somniationes. 

So’mniative, a. rare— 1 . [See Somniate v. 
and -ative.] Relating to, or producing, dreams. 

1827 Coleridge in Lit. Rem. (1830) IV. 422 A very rare 
. .conjunction of tiie somniative faculty . .with the voluntary 
and other powers of the waking state. 

+ So’mniatory, a. Obs. rare. [See Som- 
niate v. and -out.] Of or pertaining to dreams 
or dreaming. 

<1x693 Urquhart's Rabelais hi. xiii. For the.. unfolding 
of these sommatory [F. somni ales ] Vaticinations. Ibid., 

I will to-morrow bieak my fast betimes after my somniatory 
exercitatious [F. sougeailles]. 

Sorrmioulo'sity. rare— 0 . [Cf. next and -ity.] 
‘Sleepiness, drowsiness’ (Bailey, 1721). 
Somnrculous, a. rare, [ad, L. somnicttlos- 
us, {. somnus sleep. Cf. obs. F. somniculeuxl\ 
a. Drowsy, sleepy, b. Inducing sleep. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Sonmiculous, negligent, sleepy, 
drowzy, sluggish j also that makes drowzy or sleepy. 1819 
L, Hunt Indicator No. 11 (1822) I. 84 Leaving thesomm- 
culous squire propped up in the saddle. x8zo ibid. No 54 
(1822) II. 11 The plain is also full of all sorts of somni* 
culous plants. 

Somnifa’cient, a. and sb. [f. Somni- + pres, 
pple. of facSre to make.] a. adj. Somnific, b. 
sb. A soporific. {Cent. Diet. 1891.) 
f Somni’ferio. Obs .— 1 [Cf. next and -10.] A 
soporific. 

1694 Salmon Bate's Dispens. (17x3) 262/2 It is a most 
certain Somniferick and Sudorifick. 

Somniferous (spmnrfeias), a, [f. L. somnifer 
(f. somni- Somni- + -ferre to bring) + -ous. Cf. F. 
somnifire, Sp. and Pg. somnifero, It. sonnifero, ] 

1 . Inducing sleep ; soporific. 

160a Dekker Salirom. Wks. 1873 I. 255 Twas I that 
ministred to her chaste bloud, A true somniferous potion, 
which did steale Her thoughts to sleepe. 1633 Bhome 
Antipodes 11. iv, You slept most part o’ th' journey hither- 
ward, Theaire was so somniferous. 1663 Boyle Usef, Exp. 


Nat. Philos. 11. App. 345 A safe and moderately somniferous 
medicine in feavers. 1754 Dodsley Agric. m. 215 The 
scarlet poppy.. Bows his. somniferous head, inviting soon 
To peaceful slumber the disorder’d mind. 1799 Underwood 
Dis. Childr. (ed. 4) I. 360 If it follow any somniferous dis- 
ease. 1837 Dickens Pickw. ii, The wine had exerted its 
somniferous influence. 1876 Harley Royle's Mat. Med 764 
The effects, .of the other somniferous constituents of opium. 

2 . Somnolent, sleepy. 

.1798 in Spirit Public frnis. (1799) II. 400 A most som- 
niferous Earl gave violent symptoms of animation. 1809 
Irving Knicherb . (1861) 153 Those fat, somniferous, respect- 
able buigheis. 

Hence Somni'feiously adv. 

1836 New Monthly Jlfag-.XLVI 13 His translations., were 
somniferously dull, a 1852 Moore Com .jr Catholics ix. 
Poet. Wks.(i872) 392 A low Of Poppies.. Stand forth, som- 
nifei ously flaming 1 1865 E. G Clayton Cruel Fortune 1 1 . 
110 By degiees the heat, and the silence,.. opeiated som- 
niferously on Val. 

f Somni-fery. Obs .- 1 [f. as prec. + -Y.] A 
place of sleep. 

1600 Tournf.ur Transf. Metam. (1878) 202 Unlock the 
rustie latch That leades into the cave's somniferie. 
Somnific (spmni-fik), a. [ad. L. somnijicus : 
see Somni- and -no.] Causing sleep; somnifeious. 

17*1 Bailey, Somni/ick, causing sleep. -*727 A. Hamil- 
ton New Acc. E. Indies I. xxiu, 278 Others again take 
soronifick Medicines, and stand by the Pile till they fall on 
it while asleep. 1775 S. J Pratt Liberal Opin. cxxxvi. 
(1783) IV. 254 A somnific fit again overtook him,, .and, in 
the next instant, he was snoring in his chair. 1819 Moore 
Diary VIII. 189, I agiee with you that a great part of 
1 Laia ’ is very prosy and somnific. 1B34 SourHEY Doctor 
(1848) 3 The voice, the manner, the matter,.. were all alike 
somnific. 

SomnifLcator. rare- 1 . [Cf. prec. and -ator.] 
One who induces sleep. 

x8o6 Southey Let. in Life (1850) III. 33 The rector, a 
humdrum somnificator. 

So maifuge. rare [See Somni- and -edge.] 
A means of driving away sleep. 

1890 Lowell Lett. (1894) II. x. 460 He [the nightingale] 
has a had character among you as a souinifuge. 

Somni-fugous, a. rare- 0 . [Cf. piec.] ‘Driv- 
ing away sleep ’ (Bailey, 1721). 
t S O' Minifying, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [See 
Somni- and -ey.] Inducing sleep. 

1634 Bkereton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 40 He also dis- 
coursed of.. hemlock, which he said was of a most venom- 
ous, sommfying, stupifying, and intoxicating quality. 1770 
Chatieuton in Masson Life ir. iii. (1874) 163 This sommfy- 
ing liquor had made her voice so like the sweet echo of 
Miss Hill's that.. I .should absolutely have imagined itlicis. 

Somniloc[ua cious, a. rare- 0 . [See Somni- 
and Loquacious <z.] ‘ Talking or apt to talk in 
sleep’ (Bailey, vol. II, 1731). Also SomniTo- 
cjuertce, =so»miloqtty. Somniloquent a., talking 
in sleep. Somni Toquism, m somniloqtiy. Som- 
ni'loquist, one who speaks or talks while asleep. 
Somniloquize v. intr,, to talk in (or as in) sleep. 
SomniToqnous a., * apt to talk in sleep ’ (Web- 
ster, 1847). SomniToquy, the act or habit of 
speaking during sleep. 

1841 W. C. Dendy Philos. Mystery 306 True *somnilo- 
quence is often preceded by a cataleptic state. Ibid. 304. 
1804 Coleridge in Blackw. Mag. (1882) CXXXI. 123 The 
Ideatae are but *somniloquent Ideotse. 1821 — Ibid. X. 244 
The *somniloquism of the prophetesses under the coercion 
of the Scandinavian enchanters. 2833 — in Lit. Rem. (1838) 

III. 397 How often the pen becomes the tongue of a sys- 
tematic dream, — a # somniloquLst ! x866 Carn/t, Mag. Aug. 
23X We may even he prompted to the action of the som- 
nambulist, or somniloquist, without waking, a X901 Myers 
Human Personality (1903) II. 6 The somnambulist, or 
rather the somniloquist. 1827 Coleridge in Blackw. Mag. 
(1882) CXXXI. 119 Is it not melancholy to hear a man like 
Steffens *somniloquise in such a mystifying cant ? 1847 
Webster, *Somniioqny, the talking of one in a state of 
somnipathy. X899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 757 Sleep- 
talking or somniloquy, and sleep-walking or somnambulism, 
are states in which the whole brain is not asleep. 

Somnipathy. [See Somni- and -path y.] ‘Sleep 
from sympathy, or by the process of mesmerism' 
(Webster, 1847). Also Somnrpathiat, *a per- 
son in a state of somnipathy ’ {Ibid.). 

Somnite, obs. form of Sunnite. 
Somni’volency. rare- 1 , [f. Somni- + -voleney, 
ads L. -volentia will, desire.] An intended sopor- 
ific. Also Somni wolent, one who desires to sleep. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) V. 345 If these somni. 
volencies (I hate the word opiates 011 this occasion) have 
turned her head. 1885 G. Meredith Diana xvi, The irra- 
tional repetition ploughed the minds of those unhappy 
somnivolents. 

So mn olence (sp’mn&ens). Also 4-6 soznp- 
nolenoe. [a. OF. sompnolence (mod.F. som- 
nolence, s= Sp. somnolencia, Pg. so{m)nolencia, It. 
sonnolemd), or ad. L. somnolentia (med.L. sornp- 
nolencia), i. somnolenlus : see Somnolent a.] In- 
clination to sleep; sleepiness, drowsiness. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars, T. T 705 Than comth Sompnolence, 
bat is sluggy slombryng. 1390 Gower Coif. II. 94 That 
I no Sompnolence have used, c 1425 Orolog. Sapient, iii. 
in Anglia. X. 349/32 Wolte J>ou be ouerlayde with sompno* 
lence and ydelnesse. C1475 Partenay 4616 Ho-so do slepe 
..in sompnolence there, Alway perpetuall there abide shall 
he. 154a Boorde Dyetary xix. (1870) 279 Onyons doth 
prouoke a man.. to sompnolence. 
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1721 in Badly. 1841 \V. C. I)i NDY Philos. Mystny 367 
Somnolence. — Trance.— Catalepsy. 1862 Muiivalu A out. 
limp. lwi. (18(151 VIII. 237 The dignified somnolence of an 
old-fashioned city like Athens. 1866 ti. Macdonald Ann. 
Q. Neighb. ii, The people had dined and the usual som- 
nolence had followed. 

person!/. 1390 Gower Con/. II. 92 Ther is yit on of coni- 
paignie, And he is eleped Sompnoleiiee. 

Somnolency. [Sec prcc. ami - knoy.] -pice. 

1623 CoCKMi.ut i, viAW/rrAvav^blecpiticsse. 1727 in llAil.l’.v, 
x8xo Bkn 1 ham Pat king (1821) 141 Symptoms of somnolency 
begin to discovet themselves. 1859 14. 1 1 '. liuiciON Centr.Afr. 
in /rut. Crt vgr. Sue. XXIX. 283 It affects the head, pie- 
\ents somnolency. *875 H. C. Wool) Therap. (1879) 218 
1’iolotiged nausea, and retching, interiupted only by inter- 
vals of dreamy delitiuus somnolency. 

Somnolent (s/nnntflenl), a. and. sb. Also 5-6 
sompnolont. [n. OF. sompnolenl (inod.F. som- 
nolent), or ad. L. somuolcnUts (mcd.L. sotupno-), 
1 ‘. somnus sleep.] 

1 . Tending to cause sleepiness or drowsiness; 
iuolining to sleep. 

c 1475 Patiently 5378 Where it bchouitli to wacclie (lighten 
tine Without any sompnoluiit slope to he. 1615 ( >. S andys 
Trar. aya Takes age in case mid sleepe content f Tlien 
Bake what mole somnolent? 1824 Diuiiin Libr. Comp. 541 
An effect which we seek in vain in the somiiolenl pages of 
I.cdiard. 1833 Dickens Don it xix, He was again pain- 
fully invaic of a somnolent tendency in Frederick. 1882 
Du Wumr Equator 75 The noise made by the stream., had 
a very pleasant and somnolent effect. 

to. Marked by sleepiness or slowness. 
x8xa Q. Rev, VIII. 64 Trie tianslalor restricts Ins .somno- 
lent intcriogatiou to Codrus. 1877 Wallace Russia v, 76 
And I must do Anton the justice to say that lie set ved me 
well in his own somnolent fashion. 

2 . 01' poisons: Inclined to sleep; heavy with 
sleep; drowsy. Also traits/. 

1547 Burmin; Bitv. Health .\iii, (1357) 15 iij 1>. If tliesycke 
per on do vomit & he soiupnoueiit UicJ or sloping. 1623 
Cockmiam 1, Somnolent , sleepie. 1623 Jackson Creed _ v. 
xvi. Wks. IV. 118 Deriding the somnolent and sluggish 
gods of lliu Epicures. 1721 in Uaii.uy. 18x9 .Suin' Leg. 
Moult ose v, 1 am 110 whit .somnolent; I always hear best 
with my eyes shut. 1837 Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser. i. Urey 
-.1, 1 s. 1,;. !a..|‘ 1 u;‘,( i.s i.y : i 1 1 1 c 

il in 1.-. .1 ’y 1 1 1. o'< . 1891 ■ I ii'jv 'jets’, i,u> 1.. t W’iu 1 ’ 

ri cy . ..d 1 - ' il.e li.i'i 10*1 ■: M^uuc. t'e, i.i.h.y 

somnolent under its thick brown thatch. 

to. sb. A somnolent or sleepy person; 011c 
aflecled with somnolence. 

1841 W. C. I IfcNDY Philos. Mystery 373 lake many other 
soiimoleiUs,bhe was moiuse and irritable, especially pteviuus 
to the slcepiug-lit. 

Hence So’innolently adv., in a somnolent 
manuer ; sleepily. 

idifi Jackson Creed iv. 11. ix. Wks. III. 378, 1 know none 
but may have hope to escape so they will not., somnolently 
put off the evil day. 1827 Hlackw. Mag. XXII. 384 Alci- 
phron could not possibly have been more somnolently in- 
clined. 1875 M« Collins Sweet fy Twenty 11. vi, An inquisi- 
tive investigative youth was Charles, who never tluewaway 
his lime somnolently. 

Somnolescence. [See next and -ence.] The 
stale or condition ol being sleepy; inclination 
to sleep. 

X83X Ft user's Mag. Ill, xoa The power of inducing the 
pleasurable sensation of sotmiolescence. 1898 E. Yuuno 
Kingdom of l’ellow Robe vi. xx6 Mosquitoes whose liiu/ing 
and stinging are effective picven talives of somnolescence. 

Somnolescent (^tnuJlcsCnt), a. [f. .Som- 
nolent a. : see -khoent.] Drowsy, sleepy ; inert, 
1845 Ford Handbk. Spain 11. 725 Soinnolesccnt over busi- 
ness and awake only to intrigue. x886 Encycl. Brit. XX. 
2ox/x The auitnal,.lies there in a somiiolescent stale for 
perhaps hours. 

Somnolism. rare. [f. Somnol-ent a. + -ism ] 
The state of being in a mesmeric sleep. 

*849 Haddock Somnolism Sf Psyehcistn 19 Other poisons 
of greater susceptibility.. proceed quickly into a slate of 
piofound sleep,— or, as I propose to call it, Somnulisin. 
Scmnolize, v. rare ~ 1 . [f. as pree. + -ike,] 
trails. To make drowsy or sleepy. 

1831 Fraser's Mag. III. 451 The same sort of palaver with 
which the uuiveisitics have thought lit to somnoli/e us. 

Somuopathy. rare = Somnipatiiy. 

1831 Dunolison Diet. Med. Sci., Somnopathy, somnam- 
bulism, magnetic. 

f Somnori-ferouB, a. Obs . [F.rroneous form 
of Somniferous, after soporiforous.] Soporific. 

• xSgo liAuitouGU Moth. Phystck !. xv. (1639) 2 4 Water 
wheiein . , poppy seed liath beuu sodden, or some soranoiifer- 
ous compound. Ibid. ri. x, 88 Sirupes of Poppy, and other 
somuotiferous medicines. 

So Somnori'fic a. 

1863 1 Annie Thomas ' On Guard ii, The fiist scene opened 
on a bomnoiific, sultry sumniei aftutnooii in London. 1880 
G. A. Townsend Tales Chesapeake 196 The somnoufic air 
of the Springs. 

t So-mnorine, a. Obs~ l [irreg. f, L. soi/uuis.] 
Seen during sleep. 

x$37 Venn ait Treat, of Tobacco in Via Redo. 347 I5y 
reason of the sonmoriiie visions which this fume doth 
greatly occasion. 

Sonmour, variant of Somnku Obs, 

Somnunge, variant of Samkning Obs. 

II So mnus. [L. somnus sleep, also personified 
as a divinity.] The god of sleep. 

a 1599 Pkkle Sir Clyomon xxi, Wks. (Rtldg.) 522/2, I 
creep out of my drowsy den when Somnus hath soppiest 


The head of cveiy valiant lieail. 17x0 tr. Quillet its' Calli- 
p.edia 111. 144 But as she niutii n'd.kuid Somnus gently stole 
To her soft Eyes, and lull’d her sinking Soul. 

Somod, var. Hameu ado. Obs. Somon.ce, obs. 
f. Summons sb. Somonde, Somone, Somoni, 
-ony, obs. varr. Summon v. Somoniter, obs. 
var. Summonitor. Somoron, obs. f. Summer v. 
Somoun, -own, obs. IT. Summon sb. and v. 
Somounoe, obs. f. Summons sb. Sompe, obs. 

1. Sumi>. 

i' Sompnary. Obs.— 1 [ad. mcd.L. sompniaria 
(sc ,ars), J. sompniui/i, L. somnium dream.] Divin- 
ation by dtcams; cmeiiomancy. 

a 1270 II. Pmiklh Dives ,$• Pauper (W. do W.) 1. xx.viv. 
73/1 To make ony dyuynynge. .by songuai y or sompnaiyc. 

t Sompne, V. Obs. Also 5 sompny. [Variant, 
of Son Nic v.*, with inseilion of / as in nempne 
!Nkmn7'.] trans. To summon. 

1362 Lanul. P. Pi. A. 11. 142 |*us sysutirt'S hen m implied 
I'C false to seme. c 1380 Wvc1.1v Wks, (t8Bt>) 151 Ilesch.d 
he soinptted. ponysrliid & cursed, e 1386 C1iAUcF.1t Friar's 
T. 49 (1 lark), Withoutu maundc-mcnt, a lowed man lie 
uni the sompne. 14. . Lat.-F.ng. I'oe. in Wr.-Wuleker 573 
Cite, to sompny. 147X in 10/A Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 

V. 309 The seiiauut shut suiuntie ony suche att his house. 

Hence + So’nipning vol. sb, Obs. 

1 xdoo Plowman's Tale In Pot. Poems (liolls) I. 330 To 
spake they shtill mil he so bold, F01 sompnitig to the uni- 
slslurye. c 1400 Brut I 'ml. 1 l liodicimi utiuu lete make a 
sompnyng. i4go-x [see SoMfNouit], 

f Sompnonr. Obs. Also 5 6 sompnor(o. 
[Variant sonmour Somnkr: ef. prcc.] An oftkial 
summoncr. 

a. X377 I.ANt.L. P. PL B. m. 33 Sisourrs and wimpnoim s, 
sui he men hir pi eisctli. c 1386 CitAUt i.h Pt ot. 34 4 Tlivr was 
..A somimour and a pm doner also, « 1400 Plowman's 
Tale in Pol, Poems (Bolls) 1. 313 They taken to fmni> liei 
sniiipnours. 1490-x Rec. St, Mary at Hill »fi| I’.ude to 
William lames, Kuuipnour, for sompnyng of iij ton.-iiiiiles 
that owed monyu to the thyiob, x d. 1333 W. Waiulman 
Fardle of Fattens it. xi. a^fiTlwi lt.uie also (.eitaiiu- >.pir- 
faulU's ordin.uilye appoincted (111m.hu like to utir .Sump- 

IKHIls). 

/j. X4>. Lat.-F.ng. / V.'in Wr.-Wtdckrr 574 Citator, a 
Sompiieio, c 1500 Cod Spied the Plough (Skt.) 6r, Than 
coiuelli the Sonqmur to liatte sum rente, a 1333 1C etc .y 
Boy 478 in Ifa/1. li. P.P. 111. do Thus they Uepat ted in 
that tyde, The offycyall and the sompnete. 

Sompter, obs. form of Sumpter, 

Somptious, obs. form of Sumptuouh. 
t SomrednoBB. Obs.~ l [Ilelaled to OK. sani- 
rod harmonious, united.] Concord, unity. 

a 1223 Anir. R, 254 NinieJ) nu uorhisnehu god is onnesse 
of heoite, & somrednesse of iuue jjut halt |?e gudo sotnud. 

f Somrune. Obs.- 1 [f. OK. s( vn-, saw- together 
+ ntn Uoun.] Council, consultation. 

c 1203 Lay. 5479 lSelin ik Bretmu beie to-souc nomen lieotn 
to raide & to sum lunc. 

Somun, Somyn, variants of Samen adv. Obs. 
Somundare, obs. iorai of Summoneh. 

Somyr(e, obs. forms of Summer. 

Son (szm), sb. Forms: u. 1 sunu, i-s suna, 
(1) 2-5 sune, 4 sunn(e, 4-5 sun, 8 oV. sin. ft. 
3-8 sons (4 zona), 4-5 soono, 4, 6 soon, 6 
soonne ; 5 soun(e ; 4-7 soune, 4- nou (0 dial, 
zon, Sc. schon, 7 sonn). [Common Tout. : OK. 
smm (gen. suud), - Ol'Vis. sunu, sune, sone 
(EFiis. silnil, WFris. soatt, NFris. sen, sen, ctc.1, 
MDu. sone, zone (Du. zoon), OS. sunu (MLG. 
sone, LG. sone , son, sdn, etc.’), OIIG. sunu, sun 
(MUG. sune, sun, son, G. sohn), ON. sitnr, sonr 
(led. sonur, Norw. and Sw. son , Da. ser/i), Goth. 
sums. Outside of the Teutonic languages similar 
forms appear in Lith. sHnus, OSlav. synit (Russ. 
cuin>), Skr. j»«« (Zend, hunii). The loot su- 
es also that of Gr. vlus. 

The declension in OE. is variable through confusion of 
the different cases and the intioduction of new forms, ns 
gen. sing, suites, nom. pi. sunan, gen. pi. suite na. From 
eaily ME. the usual possessive and piut.il forms aic those 
in -es or -s. 

Senses a-7 represent for the most part Biblical uses rif the 
wind, examples of which occur freely in all the English 
versions of the Scriptures.] 

1 . A male child or person in relation to cither or 
to both of his patents. Sometimes said of animals. 
Sue also Mon ilk's son. 

a. Beowulf 64s Ok hast.. sunu Healfdenes secean wolde 
asfent aisle. e888 K. vKisuld Boeth. xxxviii. § 1 |>a wees 
Jjffir Apolltnes dohiur lobes suna. 971 Bhckl. Horn. 7 Du 
cetmest sunu J)one |>u neinnest Hteletul. cxioo 0 . E. Chi on. 
an. 1052 (MS. D), Ilis sunan wairon corlas & jees cynges 
dyilingas. cixz2 Ibid. an. 1121 (Laud MS,), Sco waia 
Willelme |>es cynges suue. .to wife f013yf.u1. c 1200 Okmin 
488 And ta twu prestess w.eienn A.uoness stiness Uujm. i 
c xzgo Gen, <y Ex. 2175 Alle we ben oil faduies sunen. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 7yd Of |>at ilk appel bitt hair suns tethe 
ar eggeid yitt. 13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 298 He had lire 
bryuen sunex & Jiay h r « wyuez. c 1400 Destr. Troy 6567 
Se ye not the sun of youre suie kyng. . turnyt away ? 1339 
Mirr. Mag., 0 . Clendour vi, How would we mocke the 
burden bearing mule If he would brag hewer an horses 
sunne. 1786 Burns Halloween xvi, Our Stibble-rig was 
Rab M'Graen.. .His Sin gat Eppie Sim wi' wean. 

ft. a *273 Prov. /Elf red 574 in 0 . E. Mtsr. 134 Sone min 
swo ieue, site me nu bisides. c 1290 S, Eng. Leg. I. 21 
Edwyne, is sone, was king i-maud. 1340 Ayenb . 48 Ne 
uorzakej) nenne ne under ue liroj>er ne zone. 1387 Tkkusa 


Higden (Rolls) I T. 3S5 Dcdalus wi|» his sone Icaius. z 1412 
lien cleve /><■. Reg. Print, 273b A mail ji.it sone was To a 
conseil, was take in JjIs ttespas. 1473 Rental BA. Cupar- 
Atigus (1879) I. xyx Thomii Sowtar forsaid and bis lliiu 
sonys. 1329 Cromwell in Mcniuun Life 4 Lett, (xijoj) I. 
57,1 gyue and bequetlie to my snide Soon Giegmyu A 
Bason. 1396 JiAt oN Max. g Use Com. Law ri. (1O35) 48 
During Lite minority of his eldest soun. 1681 Drydln Ain. 
■y Achit. 1. 32 Indulgent David view’d^ His Youthful Image 
in liis Son renew’d. 1741-2 Gray . Ig/ip. 07 If the son teigii, 
the mother perishes. 1764 Gui.osm. Hist. Eng, in Lett, 
(1772) IV. 39 land Colchester, son to the earl of Rivers. 
x8xa SouittLY Lei. in Life (1850) III. jvj His name is 
Shelley, son to the member for Shoieham. 1837 IIorkow 
Rom. Rye xx\i\, Soli man., after his death befnemled his 
young sou. 187^ Smiles Cha.ua . ii. 1187(1) 40 To inspite 
her sons’ minds with elevating thoughts. 
fg. 178* Cowt’LR Heroism 59 Famine, and pe .tiluicc, her 
(ii st-born son. 

b. In the jib rase son and heir. Also Jig. 

1207 R. Gi.nuu (Roll.) 9607 lu is wnide he let do lloui 
is eldoste sone & is eir al so. 1338 R, Bhunnk Chion. 
(1810)5 Sinow 8: site he made., For his sunne & lit-) if. 
13.. li. Ji, A Hit. P. 15 . 606 , I schal . . sothuly sfndf to 
sare a son & an liayre. 1430-40 I.vnii. Boe/tas 1. viii, 
Of l’ho:bus . . Poetes write that lie was sunne ami lane. 
1481 Cov. Lcet BA. 475 The son it heir ol hym that nowe 
pietemleth to be kyng. *376 in_ Ext hi </. Rolls St oil. 
XX. 372 Jlione I)ronituul,..quhe is si bon and air to his 
fader Jhone Diamond. 1604 Dlkki k Honest W/t. r. v, 
As clean as your sous-aml-litiis when they ha' sneul all. 
1833 Ti-.nnyson Death Old l’earji To sec him die. .His 
son and heir doth ride post-haste. 

o. - - Son-in-law. 

*533 Tat. libor. (Suttees) VI. 38 My said sone llrianu 
Tunstull. x 596 Shaks. Tam, Shr. v. ii. 78 Bop. Sunne, Ilu 
hu >11111 hnlfc, Bianca comes. 

2 . Theol. The second pet son of the Trinity. 

(Cf. 4 a-) 

<823 I’esp. Hymns viii. ex Bledsiun wu full v Hi smut 
& Done halgau gast. <1900 Hah wage in Duih. Rit. 
(.Stiller.) 114 Ic eow halsigu on I.etler nam.ui, and on 
suna naman. c 1175 / amb. //out. 85 )*e feder ami f>e sune 
and )>e luilie gast. 1340 . lyenb. i.‘ j'e ojier iutivle lielongej) 
to jic rone a/e to his godhedt. 1382 Wv« 1.11 1 'John ii. .'4 
gu shuleii dttclle in the sone and the f.ulir. t 1420 {see 
Guo <,d|. 1500-20 Di'niiah Poems \liv. .•»; 'that hone i» 
land, that hone is King of kjngis. 1348 BA. Com. Prayer, 
A thana\. ( '1 1 ed, ’I lie bather is God, the Soli is God. a 16x8 
F, Uklvil in ban S. P. hits. (i* 5 ;v L xo <5 We veme more 
imvuidly to knowe the Sonne. 1671 Ain ion /’. R. It .dm It 
was the hour of •tight, when thus the hull Commun’d ill 
silent walk. 1728 CtiAvitiMts t > /. s.v. I’niiity, Fada 1, Son, 
ami Holy Spirit. 1817 Sui 1.1 hv Satan hokc Lo,<se 3 'J he 
Father and the Son Knew that strife was now begun. x8<$8 
Win mi r Trinitas 56 Father, and Son, and Huly Call ; Tlu» 
day iliou hast denied them all ! 

ii. One who is regarded as, or takes the place of, 
a son. f Also spec. aL Cambridge, one pi estate. d 
lor a degree by the ‘father’ ol his college, 
f White son : sec White a. 

c8as Vesp. Psalter ii. 7 Dryhtcu cwo;A to me: Sunu min 
8u ear& ; to duge ic cende Ac 1 . c 1000 /Is 1 i-Hic E sod. ii 10 
And heu bine lufode, & h.Lfde fur sunu h> re. t 1000 . tgs. 
Gasp. John xix. 26 pa cw:uj> he to lus muder: Wif, liet y, 
jiin sunu. c 1100 '/> in. Coll. Horn, ly Alle men hen gode , 
children, fur j>at he hem alle shop, and dies lit 111 to sunu, 
and to dohue>. a - 1400 Rclig. Pities J't. 1 hmnton MS. 17 
His mercy.. That.. me, a uicche, his suu waldc make. 1367 
Gudc <y Codlie B. (S.T.S.) 33 (Juhome God re>s.»ih . to his 
sone and air, Him will he scuige. 1574 M. Slums in Pea- 
cock Slat. Canibr. (1841) App. A. p, .\, The Father.. shall 
call fout the his eldest ‘.one. & animate hym to dispute. s66$ 
in Wordswortli I'mv. Ltje 16‘lh C’, (1874' 412 Mlieii tlie 
Father calleth up the Answetvr, and sliowcth him his soils. 
X718 Prior Solomon 111.889 Let Thy command Restuie, great 
Father, Thy instructed son. 1799 Wuicosw. The Penn lain 
62 And, Matthew, for thy children dead I’ll be a sou to thee ! 
1877 Baring-Uoolo Lives Saints Oct. 303 The child alter- 
waids lived and died in God’s service at Kipon, and was 
called the bishop’s son. 

b. Used as a term of affectionate address to a 
man or boy by an older peison or by one in a 
superior (esp. ecclesiastical ) relation. 

c 930 Limits f. Gosp. Matt. iv. 2 La sunu for^efcii hiiloti . 
Ce syniio Dina. 1390 (Jowi-.R Coif. I. 10.’ Mi Sone, in alle 
inaner wise, Surquiderie is to dcspi.u. 4x400 ti. Suiita 
Send., Gov. Lotdsh. 49 Souue most gloi lous, mo t ii.'Jttlul 
Emperotir. c 1440 A Ipft. Tales 1 ft |'e bisshupsuyil; 1 Nay, 
son,. .here base ueuu a liudei enipctotu of lung t> me'. 1334 
MoklCVw//. ogst. Tub. 11. Wks. 1 183/.' '1 he b use.. char gut 
h)in to., lye hljll andskejie 1) ke a goo l •crime. 1603 
biiAKs.il/tru./e/ .)/. in. i. 161 Duke, bon, I liaueoncr-luartl 
what hath past between you 6L youi sisict. (8x0 Stun 
Monast. \xv, ‘ Prove thy sttcngtli, my on, in the naiiii; of 
God I’said the pieacher. Ibid, .vvsii, ' J'.veu now, if ihou 
wilt,’ said the Sub Piioi,..*come lulhei, my arn, and kneel 
down’. 

4 . Son of God: a. Jesus Christ. ^(Jf. 1.; Also 
t God's son. Hence .Son-of gads hip. 

t 9S° Limits/, Gosp, Luke ssu /•> Cuuxiou fla allt , fSu . 
ar8 sunu godts. <. 1200 Ot mis - j » 7 'Ini jratt Umtes> Sune 
Crist Hlmm shollde oiiu coi|<esb.uwcnu. 1 1*50 Gen. g E 1, 
4uj And ^et sal crudes dele sune Injure kin in n elide wutieti, 
c 1340 Hami-oll Pr. Const, 1 11.. aictiauugel steven. Ami 
111 (re sou. of (Joddcs awin Ircute. t 1400 Rule St. Benet 
(Prose) vii. u A is tapo.til s.title of godis Mine, a 1529 
Skllion Prayer to Setottd Petson j 0 beiiygne Jcsu,. .'1 he 
only bonne of God by iihauoi). 1388 Kvit HousJt. Pail. 
449 Wks. (1901) 250 For our worlde was dignified with die 
presenceof the true bonne of God. 1667 Milkis L. in. x 38 
Beyond compare the Son of GuJ was seen Most glorious 
1728 Ciiamiii rs Cycl. s,v.,'l he Sou of< iotl C» cated the World ; 
theSon ofGod was Incarnate. 1817 W.Tavior in Monthly 
Mag. XL 1 V. 315'rhis claim to the son uf-god nhiprcndetv the 
facts irrefragahly certain. 1884 At»m» & Arnold Gath . 
Diet. (1897) 900/1 The ideas.. are applied to Chiist, and 
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united to the doctrine of his generation as the Son of God 
befoic the woild was made. 

b. A divine being ; an angel. 

1382 Wyclif Job xxxvii. 7 Who dide doun the corner ston 
of it, \vhan..alle the sones of God sliulden iojen? 1560 
Bible (Geneva) Job i. 6 marg,, Meaning, the Angels which 
aie called the sonnes of God. 1599 Davies Immort . Soul 
vu. ix. (1714) 47 The Angels, Sons of God are nam’d. 1643 
Caryl Expos. Job I, 37 The Angels., are the Sons of God 
by temporal Creation. 1671 Milton P. R. 1. 368, I came 
among the Sons of God, when he Gave up unto my hands 
Uz/ean Job. 1784 CowrnR Task v. 821, 

0. One spiritually attached to God. 

£950 Lindisf. Gosp. John i. 12 fHe] sesalde 'Saem maiht 
suno godes vvosa. 138a Wvclif Rom. viii. 14 Solhli who 
eucre ben lad by the spirit of God, thes ben the sones of 
God. 1643 Caryl Expos. Job I. 1887 That priviledge is 
assured to the Sons of God (1 John 3. 2) * We shall see him 
as lie is 1667 Midi ON P. L. xl 617 That sober Race of 
Men, whose lives Religious titl’d them the Sons of God. 

5 . Son of man : a. One of the human race j a 
mortal. Also pi. sons of men. 

£823 Vest. Psalter \m. 5 Hwel is., sunu monnes forfam 
( 5 u neosas nine? c 1000 Ags. Ps. lxxix. 16 Si jnn seo swiilre 
hand, .ofer innnnessumi. a 1300 E. E. Psalter Iv. 3 Mcnnes 
sones, to when of hert vnmeke? 1383 Wvclif Isaiah li. 12 
Who [ait] thou, that thou diedc of a deadly man, and of the 
sone of man. 1562 Wi^et Wks. (S.T.S.) 1 . 14 Tliow sone of 
man, the house of Israeli is turnit into diosse. c 1639 Slit 
W. Muiie Ps. cxlvi. 3 Wks. (S.T.S.) II. 226 Trust not in 
princes, in the sone Of man who can not save. 1671 Milton 
P. R. 1. 237 The Eternal King, who rules All Heaven and 
Eat lb, Angels and Sons of men. 1718 Prior Solomon 1. 1 
Ye sons of men, with just legaid attend. 1837 Carlyle I'r, 
Rev, 11. t. xii, Deciduous Forests that die and arc born again, 
continually, like the sous of men. 

b. spec. Jesus Christ. __ * 

£ 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. viii. 20 Sunu. .monnes ne haslis 
liuer lieafud. .xube^es. £1273 Passion our Lord 172 in 
O. E. Misc. 4a Monnes sunc bi|> bi-tauht in sunuulle hondc. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 19439 And man sun hare se i stand, Icsus, 
bi godd on his rightnand. 1382 Wyclif Matt. viii. 20 Hut 
mannes sone hath nat wlicr he reste his heued. 1575 Gas- 
cowm*. Posies (1907) 36 The sunne [is like] the Sonne of man. 
2865 Buskin Sesame ii. § 05 Shall the stones cry out against 
you, th.it they are the only pillows where the Son of Man 
can lay His head ? 1691 Farrar Darkn. ft Union lv. Then, 
witli bushed voices,.. they spoke of the Days of the Son of 
Man. 

6 . A male descendant some peison or repre- 
sentative tf/’sotne race. 

£9So Lindisf. Gosp. Malt. i. 1 Boc cneurise haelcndes 
ci istes dauides sunu nbralutines sunu. £1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints xxxvi. {.Baptist) 63 Mony somiis of israel . . to god, 
)>ur loid, lutne sal lie. C1386 Chaucer Sec. Nun's T. (12 
Though lli.il I, uuwortliy sone of Eve, Be synful. c 1450 
Holland Hoiulat 577 The Dowglass. .Wan wichtly of weir 
- . Fra somiis of the Saxonis. 1599 Siiaks. Much Ado 11. i. 
66 Adams sonnes are my brethren. 1781 Cowimcr Expost. 
i 24 Suclt . . People and pi iest, the sons of Israel weie. 1830 
•S< oit Jl/onast , luliod., They have no sliaie in the promise 
made to the sons of Adam. 

b. One who inherits the spirit, or displays the 
character, of some person, etc. 

£1380 Wyclif PFks. (1880) 268 perfore sei]> austyn-.bat 
pou ait liis soone wlioos weikis pou dost. X382 — Judges 
xix. 22 Camen men of that cytee, the sones of Belial, c 1386 
Chaucer Pars, T. r 896 Tliay were the sones of Belial, 
that is, the devel, 1508 Dunbar Poems vii. 12 Welcuiu 
the soun of Mats of moste curage. 1594 Kvn Cornelia 
iv. i. 167 Braue Romaims*Souldieis, stei ne-borue sons of 
Mats. 2672 Dryuen Defence Wks. 1883 IV. 240 They 
c.ui tell a story of Ben Jonson, and, pet haps, have had 
fancy enough to give a supper in the Apollo, that they 
might lie called ins sons. *21700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew , 
Son of Apollo, a Scholar.. .IAVmi of) Venus, a Lover of 
Women. [Eon of] Mercury, a Wit. <*1700-1783 [sea 
Mars i]. 

o. A member or adherent of a religious body 
or ouler, or a follower of the founder of one. 

1416 Ulunirn. dc Metros (Bunn. Cl.) 539 Alle pe Sonuys of 
nine halt modir pc kiik. 1390 in Cath. Rcc. Soc. Pub/. V. 
189 To be ruled by you as an obedient son of the Society. 
1610 Holland Camden's Brit, (1637) 174 Young kuiglits. . 
ptofesso themselves Sonnes of the Ghuicli. 1630, 1693 [sou 
Moiiikr sb. 1 a c]. 1737 in Monis Troubles Cath. P'onf 
(1872) 1. iv. 206 A son of Ignatius, a Priest of the Society of 
J esus. 1831 Put un Chancel Screens 83 More than a hundred 
sous of S. Benedict. 

7. a. Quo who is characteiizcd by the presence, 
possession, influence, use, etc., of some quality or 
tiling. 

C950 Lindisf Gosp, Luke x, 6 And £if tier sic sunu sibbes, 
wiinaA ofer lim :.tbb iueia, £1386 Chaucer Pars. T. p 31a 
Further oner, it maketh hym pat whilom was a son of 
Ire to be son of grace. Ibid. P 335 Theifoie be wo 
alle born sones of wiatthe and of dampuaciou perdurable. 
2396 Suaks. x lien. IV, 11. iv. iox They are vilkiines, and 
the sonnes of daiknobse* 1604 L. 0 [riwsione] D y Acosta . s 
H ist. Indies v. i. 329 Amongst all the sonnes of pride, he is 
the king. 2648 L'uynne Plea for Lords 3 They are the 
Sonnes of Conquest introduced by the Cpuquerour. 1700 
T. Brown tr. Treaty's Amusem. 42 Certain Sons of Pmclv- 
ment, call'd Solicitous and Barristeis. 1748 Johnson Van. 
Hum. I Vis lies 250 The fierce Cioutian.and the wild Hussar, 
With all the sons of lavage crowd the war, 2770 J. Adams 
Pint y x July, Wks. 1850 II. 243 Came home and took a pipe 
after supper with landlord, who is a staunch, zealous son of 
liberty. 2803 Visct. Stuangford Poems ofCamoens Notes 
(1810) 127 Locks of auburn, and eyes of blue, have ever been 
dear to the sons of song. 187a Da Verb Americanisms 313 
Sons of wax is neither an uncommon nor an uncomplimen- 
tary name for them iboot and shoe makers], , 

b. A person regarded as the product or offspring 
of a certain country or place. 

Son of the soil : see Soil so . 1 5 b* 


*595 Shaks. John v. u, 25 We, the sonnes and children of 
this Isle. 1628 Milton P ac. Exerc. 91 Whether thou be 
the Son, Of utmost Tweed, or Oose, or gulphie Dun. 2667 
- P . L. ii. 692 Art thou hee, Who. . Drew after him the thiid 
part of Heav’ns Sons 1 1746 Francis tr. Horace, Ep. 1. 
1. 75 Ye Sons of Rome, let Money first be sought. 2764 
Goldsm. Trav. 112 Could Nature’s bounty satisfy the 
breast, The sons of Italy were surely blest. 1807 P. Gass 
Jml. 23s These good hearted, hospitable . sons of the west. 
284a Borrow Bible in Spam xli, They have taught him 
their language, which he already speaks as well as if he 
were a son of the prison. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
(*876) IV. 55 The foreign spoiler, .insensibly changed into 
the Son of the soil, into an Englishman. 

transf. 171a Blackmore Creation vi. 272 See, her tall 
Sons, the Cedar, Oak, and Pine, The fragrant Myrtle, and 
the juicy Vine. 

c. In miscellaneous fig. uses. 

1627 Fletcher Valentinian v. ii. song, Easie, sweet, . 
thou son of night, Pass by his troubled senses. 1837 
Carlyle Fr, Rev. 1. vi. i, As an actually existing Son of 
Time, look. .at what the Time did bring. 187a Morley 
V oltaire (1886) 3 Man, who is a worm, and the son of a worm. 

d. In terms of abuse or contempt. 

See Dunghill sb. 2, Gun sb. 6 c, sea-cook Sea sb. 23, Shoe- 
maker, Whore. 

8. a. Son-before-the father , a name given to 
various plants, as the willow-herb, meadow-saffron, 
coltsfoot, etc., on account of the flowers appear- 
ing before the leaves or because of some other 
peculiaiity. 

See Biitten & Holland Diet. Engl. Plant-names 440. 

2578 Lyte Dodoens 1. li. 74 The second [= red willow 
hei d] is called of some . . Filins ante patrem, that is to say, 
the sonne befoie the father. 1397 Gerarde Her bal 1. lxxxii. 
131 The Latins thought this a fit name for it Filins ante 
Patrem : and wo accordingly may call it, the Sonne before 
the Father. 2688 Holme Armoury 11. 65/1 The Son before 
the Father, so called of some Herbalists. 2823 Jamieson 
Snppl., Son-afore-the-father, Common Coltsfoot. 1869 N. 
4 Q. 4th Ser. III. 35/1. Ibid.p1/1. 

b. Son-ofthe-sun, the nigate-biid. 

*895 Lydekkem Roy. Nat. Hist. IV. 287 Thefiigate-biid, 
which has received the title of the Son-of-the-sun, is one of 
Lhe most swift and active of aii pelagic birds. 

9 . attrib ., as son-spouse , - worship . 

2850 Thackeray Pendennis xxxvi, Son-worship amongst 
mothers. 1897 Q. Rev. July 69 The Great Goddess of Asia, 
attended by her mystic Son-spouse. 

Son, obs. form of Sound sb., Sun sb. 

Son, v. rare. Also 3 suneji. [f. the sb.] 

+ 1. intr. To contrive a son. Obs. 
c 2230 Gen. .5- Ex. 981 And seide 3he s tilde sunen wel And 
limen, and clepen it [IJsmael. 

2 . With it : To act or behave as a son. 

*731 Fielding Covcnt Card. Trag. Pioleg. Wks. 1882 IX. 
170 If I mistake not, in the scene immediately preceding, 
Bilkum and she have mothered and soned it several times, 
f So-nable, a. Obs.~° fad. L. sondbilis (Ovid), 
f. soitdre to sound.] (See quols.) 

1623 Cockeram i, Sonable , sounding shrill. 2727 Bailey 
( vol. II), Sonable, that will easily sound, 
f So nage. Obs.~ l In 7 sonnnge. [f. Son sb. + 
-ace.] The status of a son ; sonship. 

1603 Broughton Corrupt. Hamit. Relig. 51 Thus Kimclii 
. .notclh the Scriptures phiose..for sonnage in Kingdoms. 

Sonance (sdimuuis). [f. L. son-are to sound + 
-ANOJS.] Sound; the quality of sounding. 

*599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. ii. 35 Let the Trumpets sound 
The Tucket Sonuance [j/c], and the Note to mount. 1608 
Hey wood Lvcrcu (1638) 178 If he chance to enduieour 
tongues so much, As but to lieaie their sonance. 

1859 L. F, Simi’son Handb/e. Dining iv. 57 When n key- 
note is struck, u practised ear discerns oneormoresonances. 
1892 G. Hake Mem, So Yrs. 220 He < did not look to 
musical sonance in his metre and his choice of woids. 

Sonancy (sJ<niansi). [f. as prec. + -anoy.] The 
quality of being sonant. 

1873 Whitney Life Lang. iv. 59 A column of air emitted 
by the lungs, impressed with sonancy and vauety of pitch 
by tlie laiynx. 1884 A liter. Ann. Deaf Dumb Oct. 249 
The sonauts ‘ soft ’, or ‘ flat ’, or ‘ weak ’, especially when the 
element of sonancy is suppiessed. 

Sonant (sonant), a. and sb. [ad. L. sonant-, 
sonans, pres. pple. of sondre to souud.] 

A. adj. Uttered with voice or vocal sound; 

voiced. . . 

1846 M. Williams Sanscr. Gram. 24 Final a is changed 
to 0 befoie ail sonant consonants. 1873 WmrNF.Y Life 
Lang, iv. 57 The conversion of a surd into its corresponding 
sonant sound. 1894 Nation LIX. 180/3 Suid explosive 
sounds aie largely in excess of sonant expletives. 

B. sb. A sonant aiticulation or letter. 

*873 Whitney Life Lang. iv. 46 We have changed the 
fust p into a different but closely kindred sound, its corre- 
sponding sonant b. z88o Athemeum 2 Oct. 43 1 / 2 Why he 
should find it necessary _to_ turn initial surd consonants 
wholesale into sonants, it is impossible to say. 

lienee Sona’utio a., of a sonant character; So’n- 
antizing ppi> d., converting into a sonant. 

1879 Whitney Sanshr. Gram. 37 Vowels and semivowels 
and nasals exercise a sonantizing influence. 1892 Classical 
Rev. May 189/3 The sonantic function of the. .nasals. 

Sonata (sona'ta). [It., fern. pa. pple. of sonare 
to sound. Cf. F. senate.] . 

1, ■f 1 &, A musical composition for instruments ^ 
as opposed to one for voices (a cantata ). Obs. 
b. An instrumental piece of music, usually for the 
pianoforte, in several (commonly three or four) 
movements. Double sonata (see quot. 18S0). 


1694 Purcell Playford's Skill Music (ed. 12) 116 But if 
you Compose Sonata’s, there one Treble has as much Pre- 
dominancy as the other. 2723 Guardian No. 67, He has 
made use of Italian Tunes and Sonatas for promoting the 
Protestant Interest. 1766 Entick London IV. 447 Several 
..songs are performed, with sonatas or concertos between 
each. 1802 Busby Diet. Mm. s.v., The Sonata, of what- 
ever kind, generally opens with an Adagio ; and. .concludes 
with an Allegro, or a Piesto. 1848 Dickens Dombey liii, I 
have.. gone accuiately through the whole of Beethoven’s 
Sonata in B. 1880 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms, 
Double sonata , a sonata for two solo instiuments, as piano- 
forte and violin, or two pianofortes. 

ti ansf. 1869 Routiedge's Ev. Bofs Ann. 469 Morton bad 
recommenced another sonata on his nasal organ. 

2 . Without article : The class of music repre- 
sented by sonatas. 

1883 Grove's Diet. Music III. 558/2 The domain of Sonata 
was for a long while almost monopolised by violinists and 
writeis for the violin. 

8. attrib., as sonata face, form, kind. 

1703 Fauquhar Inconstant n. ii, I see you have a singing 
face ; a heavy dull sonata face. 1873 H. C. Banist er Music 
209 In Concertos . . the Sonata form is extended. 1874 
0 Useley Musical Form 54 The modern binary foi m is often 
but inaccurately styled ‘the sonata form’. iS&^Grovc's Did. 
Music III. 554/2 Abstiact instrumental music of the Sonata 
kind. 

Hence Sonatical a. rare ~ ^ 

2797 Monthly Mag. III. 227 The symphony of the present 
day is perfectly sonatical. 

Sonatina (s^natrna). [It., dim. of Sonata.] 
A shot t, simple form of sonata. 

[2724 Short Explic. For. Wds. in M ns. Bks. 75 Suonatina, 
a Little, Short, Plain, or Easy Sonata.] x8oi Busby Did. 
Mus., Sonatina, a short sonata. 1869 Pail Mall G. x Oct. 
12 Thi ee sonatinas for the pianofoi te by Heri Cai 1 Reinecke. 
1883 Grove's Did. Music III. 583 Sonatinas foim one of the 
least satisfactory groups of musical products. 

So So uatine. [Cf. F. sonatine.] 

2875 Ousels. y Musical Fonn v. 38 In the overtmes of 
Italian opeios, and in the first moieinents of short easy 
sonatines. 

Sonation (son £i Jan). ? are. [f. L. son-are lo 
sound (see -ation), or ad. mcd.L. sondtio (Albci tus 
Magnus).] The action of sounding; the faculty 
of producing sound. 

1633 Stanley Hist. P/ulos. (1687) 382/1 The act of the 
object, and the act of the sense it self, as Sonation and 
Audition, aie leally the same. 1846 Sir W. Hamilton 
Reid's IVks. Note 1J, 828 The acLual hearing and the actual 
sounding... Of these llie one may be called audition, the 
other sonation. 

Son.ee, Soncy, variants of Sc. Sonse, Sonsy. 
Son.d, var. shond Siiand sb. ; obs. f. Sound a. 
Sond(e, obs. foims of Sand sb. 1 and sbf 
Sonda(we, -day(e, obs. forms of Sunday. 
Sonder, obs. f„ sooner [Soon adv.), and S undue. 
Sonder-cloncL. ? Obs. [app. f. G. sonder 
separate.] A ciiro-cumulus cloud. 

1827 T. Forst er Emycl. Nat. Phenomena 13 Cirrocunm. 
lus or Sondercloud is a congeries of small loundisli little 
clouds in close horizontal apposition. 1844 H. Stephens 
Bk. Farm I. 246 Why the heap should be called the slacken- 
cloud,.. the curled heap the stmder-doud, . . is by no means 
obvious. 1862 Chambers's Encycl. III. 86/1, 

Sondere man : see Sandesman Obs. 
Sonderlypes, var. of Sundebljspks adv. Obs, 
Sondery, obs. foim of Sundry. 

Sondesman, variant of Sandjgsman Obs. 
Sondir(e, Sondre, obs. forms of Sundjsr. 
Sondrey, -rie, -ry, obs. forms of S unde y. 
t Sone. Obs.— 1 [ad . L. sonus.] Sound. 

1616 J. Lan e Contn. Sgr.'sT. iv. p.45 note. Thence boie vp 
mongst the spheaies of musickcs tones, whence arc derived 
all harmonious sones. 

Sone, var. Soign v. ; obs. var. or f. Son, Soon, 
Sound, Sun. Sone(n)day, obs. founs of Sunday. 
Sonerila (ypnari-la.). Dot. [ad. Javanese soneri- 
ila.] A genus of Eastern plants ; a variety or 
plant belonging to this genus. 

1846 Lindley Veget. Kingd. 732 The Memecylons ate 
rible^s, and so is SoueriJa. 1866 Ttcas.Bot. 1072/2. 1880 
C. R. Markham Peruv. Bark 302 The Osbcckias and 
Sonet Has represent the mdaslomnceoits plants. 1882 Gar- 
den 18 Nov. 442/1 The fieelypioduced and leally handsome 
flowers alone render Sonerilas worthy of a place in gaidens. 

t Sonet, Obs. rare. [a. OF. souel (sonnet), 

= Prov. so net, f. son sound,] Song, melody, music. 
Also attrib. 

13.. E. E. A llit. P. B. 1516 per was rynging on ryjt of 
ryclie metalles, . . Clatering of conacles pat kesten j>o burdes, 
As sonet out of sauteray songe als myry. £1440 Gesta 
Rom. xvi. 53 (Hart. MS.), A nyghtingale sat vpon a tre, 

& made a passing swete sonet-song. 

Sonet, Sonetteer, obs. forms of Sonnet(teek. 

II Sone'tto. Obs.— 1 [It. sonelio.] = Sonnet. 

*589 Greene Menaphou (Arb.) 89 Thus Gentlemen liaue 
you heaid my verdite in this Sonetto. 

Song (s?q), sb. Forms: a. 1 sane, 1- (latterly 
Sc. and north, dial.) sang (4 zang), 4-5 sange. 

0. 1- song, 3-6 songe (4 zonge), 6-7 songue. 
[Common Teut. : OE. sang, spng, =0¥xis. sang, 
song (WFris. sang, EFiis. song, NFris. sdng), 
MDu. sane, zanc, etc. (Du. zang), OS. (MLG , 
LG.) sang, OHG. sane, sang (G. sang), ON. spngr, 
spngzi- (Icel. songur , Norw. song, Sw. sang, Da. 
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sang), Goth, saggws OTeut. semgwas, f. the prel. 
item of singwan Sjnu vf] 

1. The act or art of singing ; the result or effect 
of this, vocal music ; that which is sung (in general 
or collective sense); occns., poetiy. 

See also Plain-song. 

a. Beowulf 1063 psur was. sang & sweg snmud mlgicdcre 
foie Healfdenes Inldewisan, c 888 K. /Ku Ri'l) Booth, xsiv. 
§ 1 f>a he ha |>is lcoil nsungen h.ufde, )>a foiiet lie hone 
hang, a 1300 Cursor JIB. 1030 par sune es hoft and suet 
sang. 1340 Ayenb. 60 pe dyeulos noriches ]ml..do]> > bam 
.slope ine lure /eune be hare uayre /nng. c 1400 1.aud Ttoy 
Bk. 181.7 Tliei lialpe hit in with mochel sang, e 1450 
II01 i.anij Hewlett 943 Thar with dainc Nairn lias to the 
licvin . . Asccndit sono . .with solace and sang. 1786 litmus 
Twa Dogs 27 After some dog in Highland sang. 

[1. a 900 Cynewulf Crist 1649 D.cr is cngla song, cadigra 
lilis. C930 Lindisf, Gosp. I .tike xv. 25 Middy, .[he] 501100- 
lecdo Lo huso, guherdu htiisiung & paiL song, cizos Lav. 
30617 per wes blisse & iiiuclie song, c 1275 Monti ( >de 347 
Sn (K E, Misc., per is nlte Murehhe most myd cngletic 
songe. C1330 R. Brunnh Citron. 1 1 'me (Rolls) 40 as () f 
song & of mynstrecye Alle men gafhym |kj nuiysttie. c 1440 
Pi omp. Parts. 464/2 Songe, cant ns. Ibid., Songe, of a 
ninnnc a-lonu, monodia, i$zG Pilgr. Perf. (W. do W. 
15 (t) 7 h, They shall. June tlieyr sonue & melody, (t *348 
11 am. Citron., Hcit, VIII \ 214 b, And 111 the tnppe was mcr- 
vailous svvetc ainiony both of. song and instruinont. 1577-87 
IIolinhheu Chi on. I. 122/2 lie., went about in Mercia to 
teaeh song. *667 Milton L.uu 29 SmiL willi the Jove 
of sacred song. Ibid, ix. 25 '1'liis Subject for Heroic Song 
Pleas’d me. 1701 Cowpku Judgm. Poets 17 To poets of 
lenown in song, The nymphs rufeii’d thecause. 1808 Scot r 
Mann. 1. Inttod. 271 The lnigliliest chiefs of British song 
Scoi n’d not such legends to prolong. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Jins', i. I. 30 As eloquence exists before syntax, and song 
before piosody. 1878 Masque Poets 1 1 Sing I King of what? 
The tvoild is full of song 1 

2. A mcttical composition adapted for singing, 
esp. one in rime and having a regular verse-form ; 
oecas., a poem. 

a. c 897 K. /Ki.mi'U tr. Gregory's Past. C. 409 D.i singa'd 
done sang do nun nmn ulles singan ne nirng. 971 Blickl, 
Horn. 45 pa jio on lieofenuin syodon, hi jiingiaV for |«l pe 
hyssuni sange fylg«a|>. a 1200 Vices If Virtues 15 Da ningles 
of huuenc..sunge danc deiewurdc bang, Gloria in exseisis 
duo. a *300 Cursor M. 23 Sanges sere of seleuth rime, 
lnglis, frankys, and lalinc. c *386 Chaucer It cove's T. 25a 
llerdtow cnere slyk a sang or now ? c 1400 Destr, Troy 
3(74 Why fnre ye thus now, With .. sanges of myrtlie, 
c *440 York My si. xx. 43 Of sorowes sere schal be my sang. 
*533 Gau liicnt Vay t6 Thuy that piouokis ony cwll dcsir 
..with sangis or wordis or foul takine. *596 Daluymfle tr. 
Leslie's Hist, Scot. 1. 74 To sing sangs of joy and blythncs. 
17.. Ramsay Address to Town Council 6 Sweet Kdie’s 
fuueral-sang. *783 Burns 1st Ep. to J, Lapraik iii, Thera 
was ae sang.ainang the rest, Aboon them a' il pleas'd mebest. 

fi> c8*s Vesp. Psalter xxxii. 3 Singnft him sung ncowne. 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 63 Codes songes beod alle code; to 
Imre saule heo senden fode. c 1203 Lay. 7005 lie cutSen 
al Jieos songes, & pat gleo of ilcche londe. a *250 Owl Cf 
Night. 722 Vor-pi me singh in holi cliirche, An clcrkes 

f ’inneh songes wirche, c 1320 Sir Tristr. 265+ Of ysonde 
le made a song. 1340 Aycnb. 68 pe lioli gosl..make|> his 
ychosene zinge ine naie lierten be zucte zongm of lieuenc. 
c *435 Cast. Persov. 9336 in Macro Plays 147, iij mens 
songys to syngyn lowdc. 1470-85 Malory Arthur x. xxxi. 
464 The harper had songe his songe to the elide. 1560 
Daus tr. Sloidane's Comm. 238 b, Dyvcrse Songes beesydes 
accustomed in churches doe instructe us of the benefyte 
of Chryst. *398 Barnfield Pccunia iii, And add some 
Musique to a merry Songue. 2649 V. Roberts Clavis 
Bibl. 382 Songs being choice succinct pieces gratefulltolhe 
earc, belpfuU to the memory and delightful to the heart. 
1667 Milton P, L. 1. 13 My adventrous Song. Ibid. lit. 
4*3 Thy Name Shall be the copious matter of my Song. 
*718 Free-thinker No. 6g . 100 Much of the sameNature with 
our Song of ' Britons strike Home) &c. 1776 Gibbon Decl, 
if F. x. I. 244 On the faith of ancient songs, the uncertain 
. . memorials of barbarians. *8ao Shelley To a Skylark 90 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought, 
*878 Trelawny Records Shelley , etc. ix. 109 Inspiring it 
towards songs and other poetry. 

b. The Song of Solomon, Song of Songs, one of 
the books of the Old Testament. 

1383 Wyclif Song Sol. (heading), Heer gynneth the booc 
that is clepid Songus [v.r. Song] of Songis. *368 Bishop's 
Bible (headline), The songue otSolomon. *579 Fulke Hos- 
kins' Pari. 7 He nameth..the book of Psalmes, . . and the 
Song of Salomon. *6*1 Bible Song Sol. i. 1 The song of 
songs, which is Solomons. Ibid, (heading), Solomons song. 
1781 Wakton Hist. Eng. Poetry III. xxxvi. 317 There were 
numerous versions of Solomon's Song before the year 1600. 
1803 Good (.title), Song of Songs : or, Sacred Idyls. Trans- 
lated fiom The Original Hebrew. 1856 S. Davidson Bibl. 
Criticism ii. 19 The song of Deborah exhibits such [dia- 
lectal] appearances. So does the Song of Solomon, 

o. flout. (See quot.) 

_ *867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk, 638 Song, the call of sound- 
ings by the leadsman in the channels. 

d. Mits. A musical setting or composition 
adapted for singing or suggestive of a song. 

*873 Stainer & Barrett Dict. Mus. Terms s.v,, The 
second subject of a sonata is sometimes called the ' Song 
1883 Grove's Diet. Jlfus. III. 368/1 The Song, as we know 
it in bis [Schubert's] hands,, .set to no simple Volkslieder, 
but to long complex poems, . . —such songs were his and liis 
alone. 

e. transf. A sound as of singing. 
xBaa Shelley Triumph Life 463 That falling stream's 
Lethean song. 1877 Daily News 3 Nov. 6 New troops with- 
out a military history, who have never heard the song of an 
enemy’s bullets. *895 Snaith Mhtr. Marvin xii, The song 
of metal filled the room. 

o. The musical utterance of certain birds. 

In OE. also used of the cry of the sea-guli and eagle. 


rtiooo Boeth. Melr. xiii. 30 Fugelas..stunaS cal gcador 
wclwiiisum sane, c 1200 Okmin 7931 Wop wass its*, biuc- 
nedd'Wel putrh cullfre & turrtle bape; Forr pe^re sang iss 
lie wi]i|> wop. a 1250 Owl tf Night. 221 pit mint mitl pine 
songe afeie Alle pat liuiep piue ibere. c 1386 Chaucer 
Manciple's T. uoi To the crowe lie start, . . And made him 
bliik, and raft him al his song. 1484 Caxion Fables of 
r Tisop iv. iv,Tlie goddes..liauu gyueu. .to the nygbtyngale 
fayr & playsaunl songe. *551 T. Wilson Log the (1380) 
So Self willed folke . . vse ofte the Cuckowes song. *S9 ° 
Spenser F. Q. ii. vi. 13 No bitd, but did her shi ill notes 
sweetly sing; No song but .’i,' c . !..*■ ■ a In r'y dit. *667 
Mii/ion P. L. v. 41 The . 1 1 . 4 I .1. , that now 

awake Tunes sweetest ills love-labor d song. *725 Fam. 
Diti. s.v. Canary-Bird, To make a light choice of this 
Iliid, and to know wlu-n lit*, has a good Song. 1773 Phil. 
Trans. LX II I. 290 Wluil is called the song of the t'anaiy 
bitd. *8*6 Tut kly Na> r. Ji-xpcd. Ji. Zaire i. (1818) 31 A 
very small watbler, the only one that appeared in have any 
song. *877 JiU ’ mimes Gamekeeper at H. vii. (*890) 169 
All the biids whose song makes them valuable. 

4. In various transf. or iig. uses. 

The sense ‘.1 - !; ■ 1 . ‘V e . ifs.-ir'u ■. in sevcial 
passages of tl c V.'jc.: . t. '.see ■, .■ . 1 :u ■! ! ■ veisions 
of the Bible, 

Beowulf 787 pata )>c. .gehyulon gryrcleocS galan. .sige- 
Icasne sang. Ibid. 2(47. *383 Wvu.it' Job \xx. 9 Now 
foisuthc I ain turned in to the song of hem. — Lam. 
Hi. 14, 14.. Sir Bettes (M.) 1232 For stme thy songe shall 
be; welawey 1 *436 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 154 At the 

sowth-west corner Off gounes he had a sung; That anon he 
left that place. c*44o Jacob's Well 15s pe freed inakyth 
his men to syngo pe song of hello, pat is 'alias & w«*lle- 
away*. *548 Uuall, etc. JO aim. Par. Maxk vii. 5.* The 
foresayed songe was songen in vaitte to the duafe I'haiiscis. 
*376 Fu.minu Panopl, Jipist. 325 Sing this song to otlieis. 
*594 Shake. Rich. Ill, iv. iv. 509 Out on ye, Owlcs, 
nothing but Songs of Death, *6ax T. Williamson tr. 
Goulart's II Vse Vteillard 76 The otdinariu burthen of theii 
song is, that all the world is naught. *653 IIinnini. Sow. 
(1845) 597 Many listen to the Song of Justificalioni but 
they will iiul aliide to hear out all the Kong. *707 Lot k- 
hart Papers (1817) 1. 223 lie leltuned it to the cleik. .with 
this despising and contemning teinark, 1 Now there’s ane 
end of ane old song’. *873 A. lb: Vihf. Legends St. 
Patrick iv.i Khali 1 lengthen out my days Toothless,. .Some 
losel’s song 1 

b. In phrases (lcnolinj^ cunlinuancc or change 
in statements, altitude, etc. 

*390 Gower Conf. I. 260 Now sehalt thou singe an other 
song. *560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 39; b, It is the self 
hanie song, tlmt hath now ben songen many Veres. *706 
JO. Ward IVoodeu IVerid Diss, (1708) 97 lt*s tbe same old 
Kong of Stark Love and Kindness, winch they have pip'd 
to each other these many Years.* *786 Burns Earnest 
Cry 4- Prayer xv, She'll tench you, wi* a rcekan whittle, 
Anhhersang. xjgG Grose's Diet. Vulgar T. (ed. 3>s.v., He 
changed his Song; ha altered his account or evidence. *8*a 
Scorn Nigel ii, Let nus catch ye in Barford’s Park,.. 1 could 
gar some of yc sing another sang. 

0 . A fuss or outcry about something. 

1843 Cracks about Kirk II. 9 Time convocation chiels 
that arc makin' sic a sang about their sufferings. *863 
Mrs.Riihh.ll IVorld in Church II. 157 She had forebome 
likewise and no one made a song about it. 

6 . Used to denote a very small or trifling sum, 
amount, or value, or a thing of little worth or 
importance. Freq. an old (also a mere ) song. a. 
In the phr. for a{ii old) song, for a mere trifle, for 
little or nothing. 

(a) *60* Shake. Alls Well in. ii. 9 , 1 know a man that 
had this tricke of melancholy hold a goodly Mannor for a 
song. « *639 W. Whateley Prototypes 11. xxvi. (1640) 25 
To nave so little esteem of the outward means of salvation, 
as to pait with them for a song as we say. *707 Reflex, 
upon Ridicule 262 He retrenches the Number of his Ser- 
vants or their Wages, and would have them serve, as they 
say, for a Song. *73* H. Waltole Lett. (1846) II. 39s 
The whole-length Vandykes went for a song I 1808 Pike 
Sources Mississ. 1, App. to You will perceive that we have 
obtained about 100000 acres for a song. *865 Dickens 
Mitt. Fr. 111. xvii, I assure you, the things were going for 
a song. 1890 Jkssopp Trials Co. Parson iv. 173 A brief 
report was published, and may be purchased now for a song. 
. (b) 1630 H. More Observ. in Enthus. Tri. (1656) 78 Truth 
is not to be had of God Almighty for an old Song. 1658-9 
Burton’s Diary (1828) III. 239 Haply he compounded for 
an old song. *703 Phil. Trans. XXIV, 1997 An old Book 
might be bought for an old Song, (as we say). *796 Grose’s 
Diet. Vulgar T. (ed. 3), It was bought for an old song, i.e. 
very cheap. 1824 Byron Juan xvi. lix, The cost would be 
a trifle— an ‘ old song *, Set to some thousands. 1889 T. A. 
Trolloi’e What I remember III, 32 Thuy were acquit ed 
1 for an old song 
Tb. Iu other uses. 

1708 SorttEUY tr. JVielaitd's Oberon (1826) I. 53 Oh, fly, 
Sir f or your life's not worth a song l 1834. Marion Har- 
land A lone xxv i, Some care, some responsibility— that is a 
mere song, though. *879 Hesba Streiton Needle's Eye 
II. 208 It was a pretty place once, but nowit’s hardly woith 
an old song. 

6 . attrib, and Comb. a. Simple attrib., as song- 
craft [cf. OE. sang-, sotigcnsfl ], -cycle, -feast, etc. 

*855 Longf. I /taw. Introd. iog A half-effaced inscription, 
Wutten with little skill of ' "song-craft. 1880 W. Watson 
Prince's Quest (1892) 60 Seeing his charmed songcraft or no 
might Him to ensnare. 1899 Westm. Gas. 3 May 3/3 Two 
♦song-cycles made up his programme yesterday. *763 
J. Brown Poetry if Music iv. 36 While these ..Savages 
continue in their present unlettered State.., no material 
Improvements in their "Song-Feasts can arise. *88x 
, Blackw. Mag. April 517 The bleak solitudes of the "Song- 
lnnd on the Border, *884 Harper's Mag. March 537/2 
Two pieces of "song-music. *842 Penny Cycl. XXI 1. 42 9/1 
Audible sound, which may possess the distinctions of 
j "song-notes (musical sounds). *845 Browning Lett. (1890) 
1. 17 These scenes and *song-scraps are such mere escapes of 


my inner power. *843 W. S 1 evi nson Church Scot/, Pulpit 
I. 84 It is only fiom the fuil..hcuit that a "stiiig-sticam of 
devotion can fteely flow. *884 Jefferies J.ifc of Melds 60 
The "song-talk of the finches rises and sinks like the tinkle 
of a waterfall. *824 Mrs. CAMiiRON dAx/Avr .)• his St holms 
vii*. 49 John . .began presently to whistle a "song-tune. 1885 
Encycl. Brit. XIX. 273/t That ttue "sung. warble with it 
we get in the .stornelli and rispeiti of the Italian peasants. 

D. Objective, with a^eiit-nijims, as song-end iter , 
-maker, -singer, -? aright, -writer, or with vbl. 
sbs. and ppl. adjs., as song-singing, -writing. 

*7*3 Kovi i. Jane Shore Pro!., Those tenet able ancient 
"Kong-Kttditets Hom'd many a Pitch abuse our modem 
Wrilets. *787 Burns Let. to W. A7 < ol t func, It’s Hue, 
she’s as pool \s a "sang-makcr. *892 li. Uiisfs Honn ■ 
waul Bound m The rich.. harmonics „f later sougmakcis. 
*733 ll eckty Reg. 8 Dec., Cteiks of kite hens, "song-singcis, 
lioise-iaccis, valctsalc diamine. 1743 Fhani js tr. Hot aw, 
(Ides in. x. 18 'l by Husband, sslio gives up hi. Heart fora 
Ditty To a "Song. singing Wench. 1839 1 1. I'i.ai it Hist. 
Brechin vii. 157 Ztalous song-singing ladies. *888 R. 
Bui iianan HeirofLintteW, Peasants and iKhei men enjoyed 
hts gifts of convetsatiim ami song-singing. 1892.'/ then, enure 4 
July 124/3 Ik [dans Ileimk abose Kliakspe.u e as a ‘.song, 
wiight. *82* Mas. Usmans in II. F. Choi Ivy Mem. (it! 17) 
1. 83 This lieiug my first appearance be foie the public a. a 
"MMig-wthoi. *885 p.myH. Brit. XIX. '.7;/* His songs 
illustialu an inliimity whii >1 even the Scottish song-wiitcis 
sliaie villi the Knglish. *8io J. Aikin (title), Essays on 
)Soug. Witting. 1885 F.nc\ 1 1 . Brit. XIX. 273 II etc, indeed, 
is the crowning difficulty of song, waiting. 

Q. Miscellaneous, as song-J) aught, - like , -timed, 
•tuned, -ivorthy adjs. 

*835 Baiii.y Mystic 32 ’Kong* fi aught wavelets lipped 
with light. 186* l*\ W, Faiii K Hymn, Xati.s. our Lady i, 

I "Konglike biee/is ever blowing, c 1873 J. Antes Eh’.. 

1 lit it 1 es (1879) 94 Click il witli M.cnads’ "song-timed, dam u- 
I timed bounds. *859 I.u. Lyuon Wanderer (ed, st) «>», 
Take from the wall now, my "song-tuned I.yre. *833 
P.mmoki: A apt in Ho. it, i. I’rd. i, Mote "Kong- worthy 
] and hemic things Thun. .war. 

7. Special combs. : aoug-box, the syrinx of a 
5 bird ; soiig-groaboak, one or other species of the 
! American melius Zamclodia ; song-muscle (see 
quot.); song-tido, time ol divine service; song- 
voico, the voice as used in the act of sinking. 
1809J. A. Thomson AV/, Life 187 The biul'ssoijg is nothing 
1 to the mutphologi .t, ext cpt in so far as the anatomy of the 
sjrinx or "song-box is uincerneil. *839 AtltifttoN Syn. 

, Birds N. A/uer. rja Coctoborus, "Souq third teak, ('otto- 
horns teerulens, Blue Kong-GtosWak. 1884 Coufs N. A nier. 

. Binis 389 Zamclodia ludaviciana, Rosedireasted Kong 
(Irosbcnk. Zamclodia melanocephaia, Blnik-headcd Kong 
Grosbeak. *885 Newton in Encxcl. Brit. XVHI. 39 [As] 
by thoaction of the syringeal muscles . . the sou mis uttered by 
the Bird are modified, they are properly called the "Song, 
muscles. *853 Rock Ch. of leathers III. u. is It wayfaring 
..had hindered him from being with hia brethren at public 
"song-tide in the house of God. *842 Penny Cyd. XXII, 
4jr/a The glottis must lie disciplined. ., and proceed gradu* 
any from the "song-voice to that of speech. 

Song, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. Sino w.l 
So'nfif-Tbird. [Sons sb.\ 

1. A bird having the power of song ; a singing- 
bird. (Cf. Songster 3 .) 

*774 Golusm. Nat. Hist, tv, iii, (1824) II. 338 Of the nightin- 
gale and other soft-billed song birds. 1783 Emyd. But. 
(ed. 2) X. 8670/* The deficiency of most other song-birds in 
that country. *837 Livingsione Trav. xvii, 325 It is rc- 
\ markable that so many song-birds abound where there is a 
general paucity of other animal life. *873 Sysuinus G>k. 
Poets viit. 235 Like song-buds rejoicing in their flight, 

2. transf. A superb (female) singer. 

*886 C. K. Pascok London of To-day x. (ed. 3) 106 The 
reigning queens of song. .are hardly overpaid. Such song- 
birds are exceedingly rare. 1896 Godey’s Mag. Apr, 41a U 
Tiie second of tbe noted Magyar song-birds within current 
recollection was Etelka Gerster. 

1 Sonff-book. [Song sb. Cf. MDu, sane-, sanc- 
boec , MLG. sankbdk, Du. {ge)zangboek, C. gesang- 
buch, Sw. s&ngbok, ON. sdngbdk, etc.] 

1. One of the service-books of the Anglo-Saxon 
church (see quots. 1853 ). 

ct 000 Canons of ZEtfric xxi, in Thorpe Laws II. 350 p.et 
synd ha halsan hec, sahcre,..& mmsse hue, sang-ltx, 

, hand hoc. c *000 in Kemble Cod. Diplom. IV. 375, .it. fulle 
i sangbec and .t. nibtsang. <11700 Ilvi.lvn Diary 31 Aug. 

| *654, A vast old song book or service, and some faire inanu. 
sciipts [at St. John's College, Cambridge]. 1853 Rot k Ch. 
of Fathers III. 11. 18 Out ot tbe Antiphoncr. .came forth the 
full song-hook or whole service for the canonical hour->. 
Ibid. 20 The song-lmuk corresponded with the Salisbury 
portous and the Roman breviary. 

2. A book of songs. 

1489 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. I. *14 To Wiljeum 
Sangstare of Lythqow for a sang bwke he biocht to the 
King. a. *586 Sumf.y Arcadia (iGa.J 472 As if her eyes had 
beetle his song-Booke, lie did the me»sugc of his riiinde in 
singing these veises. *656 Karl Monm. tr. Bouahnt's 
Advts.fr. Parnass. 11. xiv. (1674) 157 Apollo.. received his 
Song.lxxik with..e\truordinaiy affiction. *683 W. Ltovo 
in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 187, I have besides a Welsh 
Song-hook. 1848 Dicki ns Dombey xlix, Tbe little table 
where tbe Captain had arranged the telesi ope and song- 
book. _ r8s* Mayhf.w_/.o«</. Lab. I. a >8/ 1 TTie -ale of wing, 
books in the stieets . . is smaller than it was two years ago. 
tSo’ixger. Obs. [OE. sangere, sgngcrc, - OllG. 
sangari (31 IIG. senger, G. sattger), ON. sgngvari 
(Sw. sangare. Da. sanger), MDu. sanger (I)u. 
senger ) , etc.] A church-singer ; a psalm-writer. 

c 900 tr. Baeda's Hist. iv. li. (1890J 258 Buton lacobe {xem 
songere bi haem we beforan air sotgdon. 97* Btickl. Horn. 
207 Se bisceop ha Oaer gesette gode saugeras & am x>e. 



SONGFUL. 


SONLESS. 


preostas. ^ c 1200 7 Vw. Coll, Horn, 117 Alse J?e holi songere 
seift on his loft songe. 

Songewarie : see Songuary. 

Songful (%7'qful), a. [f. Song sb. + -yul.] 
Abounding in song; musical, melodious. 

a 1400 Pryrner (1891) 98 Songful weren to me thi rijtwes- 
nesses in stede of my pilgrimage. 1728 Mallet Excursion 
Wks. 1759 1 . 76 So pass the songful hours. 178a W. Steven- 
son Hymn to Deity 14 The songful tenants of the air. 1836 
New Monthly Mag. XLVIII. 150 Thou lov'st the little song- 
ful lyre. 1844 Mrs. Browning Mourning Mother 55 Trees. . 
That rock to songful sound. 1883 S. Cox Extant, vii. 86 
Why.. should we not enter into it and dwell in a songful 
security? 

Hence So'ngfully adv . ; So'ngtfulness sb. 

1830 Kingsley Misc. (1859) An earnest songfulness 
(to coin a word) which Wordsworth seldom attained. 1880 
N. Smyth Old Faiths in New Light vi. (1882) 218 All 
things jpve unto us,, .birds of their songfulness ; the moon 
of her silvery light. 1888 Sat. Rev. 28 J uly 108 They crowd 
into their boats,.. and pull songfully towards the Rais. 
So-ngish, a. nonce-wd. [f. Song sb. + -ish.] 
Of the nature of song or singing. 

1683 Dryden Pref. Alb. Alban. Ess. (Ker) I. 271 The 
other [part of the opera], which, for want of a proper English 
woid, I must call the songish fart. 

Songle (sp‘qg’ 1 ). dial. Also 7-9 songal, 
-all, 9 songow, -o, -a, etc. [Current only in the 
counties on the Welsh border, but app. corre- 
sponding to obs. or dial. G. sangel , sangel, dim. 
of OHG. sanga (MHG., MLG., and G. sattge ), 
MFlem. sange, sanghe, WFlem. zange (De Bo), 
in the same sense. The simpler form appears 
also in Devonshire and Cornwall sang, zang.\ A 
handful of gleaned com. Cf. Single sb. 2. 

1674 Blount Glossogr. (ed. 4), Songal , or Songle, so the 
poor people in Herefordshire coll a handful of corn gleaned 
or leazed. 1700 T. Hyde Hist. Rtlig. Pcrsamm 391 Spicas 
..in parvum Fasciculum seu Manipulum (Angl. a Songall) 
colligntas. 1820 Wilbraiiam Cheslu Gloss. 61 Songow, 
Songal, gleaned corn. 1850 Collins Gower Dial, in Trans. 
Phil. Soc. IV. 223 Songalls, gleanings : * to gather songall * 
is to glean. 

transf. 1889 N. fy Q. 7th Ser. VIII. 363/2, I have just 
this last week obtained a goodly ‘songle 7 of S. Staffoid- 
shire woids. 

Songless (spiles), a. [f. Song sb. + -less.] 

1. Devoid of song ; not singing. 

c 1803 Kirke White Nelsoni Mors 13 The woods and 
Storied haunts Of my not sougless boyhood. 1832 J. Bree 
St. Herbert's Isle 83 The thrush sits songless on the mistle- 
toe. 1866 Meredith Vittoria vii, Befoie he had quitted 
the court, he had sunk into songless gloom. 1882 ‘ Ouida ’ 
Matcmma I. 192 The clear voices burst over the silence of 
the songless mooi. 

2 . Ornith. Lacking the power of song. 

1823 Waterton Wand. S. Awer. (1882) 26 Chiefly in the 
diy Savannas, you see a songless yawariciri still lovelier 
than the last, c 1882 Cassell's Nat. Hist. IV. 109 The 
Mesomyodi, or Songless Birds. 1893 Atlantic Monthly 
Aug, 277 In the cases of the so-called songless birds there is 
often no attempt. 

Hence Songlessly adv. 

a 1849 Mangan Poems (1859) 119 If the saunterer-by song- 
lessly pass Through the long grass. 1836 Ruskin Mod. 
Paint. IV. V. xix. § 6 All the while the veritable peasants 
are kneeling songlessly. 

Songlet (sp-qlet). [f. Song sb.] A little song. 
*831 Fr. A. Kemble Rec. Girlhood (1878) III. 104 Emily 
gave me two charming Italian songlets. 1861 D. Cook 
Paul Foster's Dan. 1 . 164 As they.. coo out their gushing 
little songlets in delicate trills. 1886 Illuslr. Lond. News 
25 Dec. 716/2 In these songs and songlets.. there is. .the 
scent of flowers. 

+ So ngly, a. Obs. [f. Song sb. + -ly 1 .] Cap- 
able of being sung or expressed in song. 

« 1300 E. E. Psalter cxviti. 34 Sanglic [v.r. songlic, L. 
cantabiles] to me ware rightwisnesses June, c 1323 Prose 
Ps. cxviii. 54 py ri^tinges were songelichto me. 143s Misyn 
Fin of Love 50 Qwhtls he tteuly in songly ioy is gladinde. 
Ibid. 78 A songely Jx>3t emonge heuenly citesens rynnys. 

Songm an . [Song sb.] 

1 . A man accustomed to sing songs. 

*603 CriETi le Eng. Mourn. Garment D lj b,Thou sweetest 
song-man of all English swaines, Awake foi shame 1 *631 
Brathwait Whimsies, Ballad-monger 18 It would doe a 
mans heait good to see how twinne-fike hee and his song- 
man couple. 1890 Raring-Gould Old Count iy Life 260 
The old village bard or songman is rapidly becoming.. 


xtincl. . 

2 . A man who sings in a church choir. 

*883 Pall Mall G. 18 Sept. 4/2 * The Senior Songman ’ 
.is the story of a quiet cathedral singer. 1887 Ch. Times 
x Nov. 911/4 Tins gieat company of pielates and clergy, 
eaders and songinen, wns veiy sinking. 

So-ngo(w), v. dial. Also 9 sangow, songa, 
ilo. [f. songo(w ), Songle j< 5 .] intr. To glean. 
1688 Holme Armoury m. 73/2 Gleaning, or Leesing, as 
(ongoing, is gathering of the loose Ears of Com, after 
finding and Loading. 1820- in western dial, glossaries. 

So ng-school. Now Hist. [Song sb. Cf. 
rillG. sancschuh, Du. zangsehool, Sw. s&ngskola.] 
\. school specially devoted to the teaching of 
ecclesiastical or secular) singing and music. (Iu 
iarly use chiefly Sc.) Also attrib. 

a. X«7 Reg. Aberdon. (Maitl.) I. 41a Maister of sang 
chuyll of be cathedrall kyrk. £ 2350 Rolland Crt. Venus 
*rol. 203 To put this man to Sang Scale, or playing. _ 1579 
lets fas VI, F iij b, For Instructioun of the jouth in the 
Lirt of Mustek and singing . .To erect and set vp ane sang 
Icule. 1612 Extr. Aberd. Rec. (1848) II. 314 Patrick 
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Dauidsoun, maister of the sang schuill. 1621 in R. M. 
Fergusson Alex. Hume (1890) 220 Seattis..meit for the 
maister of the sang schooll ana his bairnis to sit on. 

0 . i593 Rites of Dur/t. (Surtees, 1903) 62 A song schoole 
buyldea, for to teach vj children for to learne to singe. 
x6oi F. Godwin Bps. of Eng. 393 Mending his liuing by 
teaching a song schoole, for he was a great and cunning 
Musitian. 1733 [Hunter] Durham Cathedral 99 A con- 
venient Room, wherein is established the Song-school. 180a 
Fosbrooke Bj it. Monachism II. 20T Song School. ‘This 
school/ says Davies, ‘ was built within the chuich 1903 
A. F. Leach Menu Beverley Miusterll. p, cv, The Master 
of the Choristers or Song-School Master. 

Scrag-smith. [Song sb.] A composer or 
maker of songs. Also as a book-title. 

1795 Dibdin (title). The Song Smith; or, Rigmarole 
Repository. 1834 Emerson Lett, Soc. Aims, Poet. 4 
Imag. Wks. (Bohn) III. 163 He and his temple-gods were 
called song-smiths. x86s Swinburne Chastelard 1. ii. 35 
These jangling song-smiths are keen love-mongers, They 
snap at all meats. 1899 The Month April 334 Arnaldo 
Daniello, the great song-smith of the vulgar tongue. 

So ng-sparrbW. [Song sb.] A common North 
American song-bird of the genus Melospiza , esp. 
M. fasdata (or melodia ) and cinerea. 

1810 A. Wilson Amer. Ornith. II. 126 The Song Sparrow 
builds in the ground, under a tuft of grass. x86o Gosse 
Rom. Nat. Hist. 7 The song-sparrow is the chief performer 
in this early concert. X872 Codes N. A vier. Birds 139 The 
Eastern song sparrow is simply one variety of a bird dis- 
tributed from Atlantic to Pacific. 1898 Atlantic Monthly 
LXXXII, 496/1 A song-sparrow singing from a dense 
swampy thicket. 

Songster (sp'qstei). Forms : 1 sangystre, 
-estre, 4 sangester, g Sc. sangstere, 6 Sc. 
-(i)star ; 4, 7- songster (7 -stare). [See Song 
sb. and -ster, So MDu. songster, Du. zangster ,] 

1 . One who sings, a singer ; orig., a female 
singer, a songstress. 

c 1000 /Elfric Gram. ix. (Z.) 71 Hie cantor, bes sangere. 
Ilaec cantrix, beos sangystre [v.r. snngestre]. c 1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 4032 He was be best.. Of 
iogelours & of sangesters. 1382 Wvclif Ezelt. xxvi. 13 Y 
shal make the multitude of thi songsters for to leste. 1497 
Acc. Ld. High Trtas. Scot. I. 368 Henrj of Hadingtoune 
the sangstere. 1334 Ibid. VI. 207 To George Contis, 
sangstar, to by him hois and doublet agane Pasche. 1624 
Bedell Lett. iii. 38 The fault of the Italians r though they 
thmke themselues the onely songsters in the world, c 1670 
Wood Life (O.H S.) I. 274 Sylvanus Taylor,.. fellow of All- 
soulcs ; and violist and songster. 1713 Steele Guardian 
No. 23 r 4 Thus. .Corydon tells Alexis that lie is the finest 
Songster of the Country. 1784 CowrcR Task 1. 498 The 
peasant too,.. Himself a songstei, is as gay as he. 1833 
James Gipsy xi, Will, you are a songstei, let us hear your 
voice. 

atirib. 1614 J. Davies (Heref.) Eel. Willy 4 Wernocke 
G iij b, To feed the Songster-swaines with Arts soot-meats, 
t 2 . A poet ; a writer of songs or verse. 

1383 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 27 Homer, who a Songster 
bene, Albeit a beggar. <*1637 B. Jonson Underwoods lx. 
Wks. (Rtldg.) 706/2 Silk will draw some sneaking songster 
thither, It is a rhyming age, and verses swarm At every stall. 
1743 Pol. Ballads (1B60) II. 304 Each party's joke, Each 
trifling songster's sport. 1848 Mariotti Italy II. vi. 214 
Giusti maybe a rival, but no imitator of the French song- 
ster [Beranger], 187a Spurgeon Treas. David Ps.lix. 14 
Here verse six is repeated, as if the songster defied his foes. 
8. A bird that sings j a song-bird. 

1700 Dryden Flower 4 Leaf 449 And either Songster 
holding out their Throats, Ana folding up their Wings re- 
new’d their Notes. 1730-46 Thomson Autumn gjz Haply 
some widow'd songster pours his plaint. 1837 M. Donovan 
Dent. Econ. II. 143 The Skylark, a superior songster, Is 
much sought after in most countries where it abounds. 

attrib. 1783 Latham Gen. Synop. Birds II. 1. 59 Songster 
Thrush, .has a fine song. 1829 Griffith tr. Cuvier VI. 394 
Songster Thrush, . . Turdns Cantor. 

Songstress (sp'qstres). [Cf. prec. and -ESS.] 
a. A Temale singer ; a poetess, b. A female 
singing-bird. 

1703 Luttrell Brief Eel. (1837) V. 303 A subscription . . for 
Mrs. Seigniora, the Italian songstresse at the playhouses 
here. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 746 Through the soft 
silence of the listening night, The sober-suited songstress 
trills her lay. x8ox Wordsw, Cuckoo 4 Night, xlvi, I make 
a vow, That all this May I will thy songstress be. 1834 
Lytton Pompeii 1. ii, Either in compliment to the music 
or in compassion to the songstress. 1871 Athensenm 8 July 
46 This sisterhood of songstresses is closed by.. Joanna 

So ng-thrush.. [Song sb. Cf. G. 

Sw. sanglrast.] The common thru 
musicus). 

x668 Charleton Onomast. 83 The Thrush, Song-Thrush, 
or Throssle, or Mavis. 1678 Ray Willughby's Ornith 188 
The Mavis, Throstle, or Song-thrush. 1770 G. White 
Selborne xxxiii, The first that fail and die are the redwing 
fieldfares, and then the song-thrushes. 1826 Sporting 
Mag. XVII. 227 This species, however, is larger than the 
blackbird or song thrush. 1843 Zoologist 1 . 104 It chases 
the cock song-thrush. 1890 Science-Gossip XXV I. 45 The 
blackbiid, songthrush and misselthrush. 

t Songuary. Obs. Also 4 songewarie. [app. 
an error for songnary, - arie , a. AF. soungnarie , 
ad. med.L. *somniaria (sc. ars) ; cf. med.L. som- 
niarius interpreter of dreams.] Interpretation, of 
dreams. 

X377 Langl: P. PI. B. vii. 148, I haue no sauoure m 
songewarie for I se it ofte faille. Ibid. 130 To sette sad- 
nesse in songewarie* & 147° H, Parker Dives & Pauper 
(W. de W. 1496) 1. xxxiv. d iij, To make ony dyuynynge 
therby or by songuary or sompnarye. 


sangdrossel , 
sh ( Turdus 


Songy (^‘qi), a. [f. Song j 3 .] Having the 
qualities of a song. 

1870 Pall Mall G, 24 Dec. 12 Perhaps the most ‘songy* 
of the whole is one which the musician has left unset. 

Sonhood (s»*nhud). [Son sb.] The condition 
or relation of being a son. 

160a J. Davies (Heref.) Mimm inModum Wks. (Grosart) 
I. 17/1 % Fatherhood, breathing, or Spiration, Son-liood, 
Procession. 1838 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. II. vir. iv. 208 A 
Royal Young Man; who., must not, in the name of son- 
hood, resist. X889 Lux Mnndi App. 1. 524 The ties which 
bind men in the relation of brotherhood and sonhood are 
the noblest. 

II Souica, sb. and adv. rare. [F., of obscure 
origin.] a. sb. In the game of basset, a card 
having an immediate effect on the game. b. adv. 
Promptly, at once. 

17x6 Pope Basset-Table 31 The Knave won Sonica, which 
I had chose. 1748 Ld. Chesterfield Lett. n. xxx. Misc. 
Wks. 1777 II, 330 My prophecy, as you observe, was ful- 
filled sonica. 

SonifactibU (s^nife-kjsn). Zool. [f. L. soni- 
(see next) + -faction.] The production of sound, 
on the part of insects, by other means than the 
vocal organs. 

X884.-5 Standard Nat, Hist. II. 307 A mode of sonifaction 
. .similar to that where a boy runs along a fence pushing a 
stick against the pickets. Ibid. 366 Sonifaction is not con- 
fined to imagos. 

Soniferous (sonrferas), a. [f. L. sent; com- 
bining form of sonus sound + -feeous.] Sound- 
bearing ; conveying or producing sound. 

1713 Derham Phys.-Theol. iv. iii. 131 The sethereal part 
thereof, or Soniferous Particles of Bodies. 1833 Orr's Circ. 
Sci., Elcm. Chetn. 177 The comparative soniferous pro- 
perries of the gases. 

Son-in-law (s»-n|in,lg). [Son sb. and Law 
jtfl 3 c.] 

1 . A daughter’s husband. Also + son in the law, 
son by law. (Cf. Son-law.) 

a. 13. . Cursor M. 7630 (GOtt.), Dauid his sone in-law for 
to sla. 1373 Barbour Bruce xvu. 219 Valter, Steward of 
Scotland, That, .sone-tn-law wes to the king. 1 1423 Eng, 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 672 Hie gener, sone-in-law. 1530 
Palsgr. 272/2 Sonne in lawe, gendre. 1373 Will T. Days 
(Somerset Ho.), My son in lawe Robeit Dobledaie. 1600 
Poky tr. Leo's Africa in, 144 The brides fathei , .sendes 
great store of daintie dishes vnto his sonne in law, 1639 
Bury Wills (Camden) x8o, I give unto my sonne-in-law. . 
my second best gown. 1700 Evelyn Diary 13 Feb., She 
left my son-in-law . . the mansion house of Adscomb. 1743 
Francis tr. Horace, Odes n. iv. 16 Her Parents.. Shall not 
their Son-in-lawdisgrace. x8xt Miss M itford in L'Estrange 
Life (1870) I. v. 147 How should you like him for a son-in- 
law? 1813 Southey Nelson I. 87 Josiah, his son-in-law, 
went with him. 

p. 1545 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1 . 12 Johne Buchquban- 
nane son in the law to the said Loid Johne Levingstoun. 
[1582 Stanyhurst rEneis n. (Aib.) 34 Soon to king Piiamus 
by law.] 

f 2 . ? A reputed son. Obs. 

1391 Lodge Catharos B 4 b, How doth the father of your 
sonne in law ? 

f 3 . A stepson. Obs . 

x6x8 Bolton Florets iv. xii. (1636) 3x8 Caesar throughly 
quietted all the nations of that tract.. by his sonne in law 
whose mother hee had mairied, Claudius Drusus. 1731 
Fielding Mod. Ilnsb. n. iii, I hope you will pardon aw 
intercession, my dear, for a son-in-law, which I should not 
he guilty for a son of my own. X738 ti. Guazzo's Art 
C onvets. 21 The step-mother, .can’t discern the good 
qualities of her son-in-law. 

Hence Son-in-lawship. 

1886 Hardy Woodlauders { 1887) II. ix. 163 It immersed 
him so deeply iu son-in-lawship to Melbury. 

|| Sonipes. rare _1 . [L. sonipes , f. soni-, sonus 
sound + pes foot.] A horse. 

1639 in T. de Gray Expert FarrierPxeS. Verses, I under- 
stood how first to use the reyne, And menage sonipes. 
f Sonizanee. Obs,~ x (Obscure : peril, an error.) 
1389 Peele Eclogue Gratulatory 27 Then give me lea\ e 
sonizanco to make For chivalry and lovely learning's sake I 

Sonk, var. Sunk sb. seat, saddle. Sc. 

So’Uikin. rare _1 . In 6 sonnekyn. [f. Son 
sb. + -kin. Cf. MLG. soneken (LG. s'dnckcn, s'dnke), 
G, sohnehen,] A little son. 

1342 Udall Erasvt. Apoph. 207 b, All baill my soonne 
[tuarg. sonnekyn, or litle soonne]. 

Sonkyn, obs. form of Sunken ppl, a. 

+ Son-law. Obs. — Son-in-law i. 

1445 in Anglia XXVIII. 263 Happy thou art in such 
piynce which now thi son lawe is. 1309 Bury Wills 
(Camden) xio John Femnale, my sonlawe. Ibid. 113 
Thomas Tise my sonlaw. 

Soilless (so’nles), a. Also 5 soneles,6 sonne- 
lesse, 7 -less, sonlesse, [f. Son sb. -f -less.] 
Having no son ; destitute of a son or sons. 

X388 Wyclif Gen. xxvii. 45 Whi schal Y be maad soneles 
of euer eithir sone in o dai? 1388 T. Hughes Misfort. 
Arthur's, i. (1900) n8 The wofull Fathers hart, That sawe 
himselfe thus made a Sonnelesse Sire. 160a Mafston 
Antonio's Rev. hi, i, A sonne, That.. doth complot To 
make her sonlesse. x6xo Heywood Gold, Age 11. i, Thus 
melancholy Saturne hath suruiuing Three Noble sonnes. . 
And yet himselfe thinks sonneless. 1753-4 Richardson 
Grandison (1781) I. 291 Many fatherless, brotheiless, son- 
less families. 183a Blackw. Mag. XXXI. 166 The good old 
king, whom he has made sonless. 1874 Green Short Hist. 
(i88x) I. 150 No baron if he was sonless could give a 
husband to bis daughter save with his lord's consent. 



SONLIKE. 


SONORESCENCE 


Sonlike (S»'nlaik), a. Also 6-7 sonnelike. 
[f. Son sb.] Resembling that of a son ; filial. 

*383 Babington Commandm, 26 There are two kinds of 
feme of God, one a seruile feare, . .another ioyned with loue 
of God, called a sonnelike feare. 1394 T. B. La Prim and. 
Fr. Acad. II. 503 They judged.. that sonlike respect and 
love were good prickes to chive them forward. 1657 Owen 
Communion ri. x. Wks. 1851 II. 213 This., son like freedom 
of the Spirit in obedience. 1674 Bunyan Christ. Behaviour 
Wks, 1855 II. 563 All humble and sonlike carriage. 

lienee So’nllkeness. 

1876 W. Bathgate DecJ> Things of Cod vi. 143 This was 
sonlikeness without one unfilial flaw or frown. 

So' nl y, a. rare. Also 5-6 sonnely. [f. Son sb. 
Cf. MDu. soon-, zoonlijc , MLG. sonelue , MIIG. 
switch (G. sohn-, sohnlich ).] Sonlike, filial. 

C1450 Myrr. our Ladye 2(7 That., sonne of god liauynge 
sonnely compassyon to hys mother. 1579 15 . Googe tr. 
Mendoza's J'rov. 64 b. The one is called a seruile feare, the 
other a sonnely feme. ..The sonnely feare, is a meddlic of 
feare and lone together. 1903 in Life Bp. Westeoit I. Prof, 
p. x, It is an offering of real sonly devotion. 

Sound, obs. f. Sand sb. 1 and sb.* Sonne, obs. 
f. Son, Sun. Sonnee, valiant of Sunni. Sonner, 
obs. comp, of Soon adv. 

Sonnet (s/met), sb. Also 6-7 sonet (6 ft. 
sonettes). [a. F. sonnet (1543), or ad. It. sonetto 
(the source of the 1 ? . word), dim. of sttono sound.] 

1 . A piece of verse (properly expressive of one 
main idea) consisting of fourteen decasyllabic 
lines, with rimes arranged according to one or 
other of certain definite schemes. 

In the firsL quot, perh. including senso 2. In many in- 
stances between 1380 and 1650 it is not clear which sense is 
intended, as the looser use of the word would appeal to have 
been very common. 

1537 (title), Songes and Sonettes. written by the. .late 
F.arlc of Surrey, and other. 1373 Gascoigne Posies (1907) 
471 , 1 can bcsle alio we to call those Sonets whiche arc of 
fuurctcne lynos, every line conteyning tonne syllables. 1395 
W. P. in SpenseVs Minor P. (igio) 370 These swcctc con- 
coiled Sonets, the duedo of., maistcr Kdmond Spenser. 
x6o9(l//4’),Shnkc-spcarcsSonnets. Neuci before Imprinted. 
a 1631 Donne Lett, to Persons of lion. (1631) icu The 
Spanish proverb Informed nte, that lie is a fool which can- 
not make one Sonnet, and lie is mad which makes two. 

a "* Soame & Dkyden tr, Boileau's Art. Poet. it. 319 A 
ess Sonnet, finish'd thus, would bo Worth tedious 
volumes of loose poetry, a *771 Guay Metrum Wks. 18.13 
V. 249 Sonnets of Fourteen, on Five Rhymes. [ Note.) This, 
and the fourth kind, are the trne Sonnet of the Italians. 
1797 Anna Sic ward Lett. (r8rr) IV. 326 My design of pub- 
lishing, this spring, my centenary of sonnets. 1822 IlAzt.ur 
Table-t. II. h. ig The great object of the Sonnet seems to 
be to express in musical numbers,., with undivided breath, 
some occasional thought or personal feeling. *84* DIsrakm 
Amen. Lit. (1867) 304 The Bail of Surrey composed the 
first sonnets in the English language. 1879 If. Taycor 
Germ. Lit. 174 Fischart fust introduced the Italian sonnet 
Into German literature. 

2 . A short poem or piece of verse ; in early use 
esp. one of a lyrical and amatory character. Now 
rare or Ohs. 

1363 (title), Eglogs, Epytaphes, and Sonettes, newly writ, 
ten by Bainabe Googe. *373 Gascoigne Posies (1907) 471 
Some thinke that all Pocmes (being short) may be called 
Sonets. Ibid. 472 There are Dyzay lies & Syxaines . . which 
some English writers do also terme by the name of Sonettes. 
*399 {title), Sonnets To sundry notes of Musicke. 1630 J. 
Cotton Sing. Psalms 19 Neither doe drunkards.. usually 
invent Sonnets, c *674 Roxb. Ball, (1886) VI. 274 In this 
Sonnet you may find A fancy that may please your mind. 
1719 Hamilton If, Ramsay 1. 43 Sae I conclude, and end 
my sonnet, e*8ao G. Beattie John of Arnha (1826) 13 
My dowie sonnet Upo’ the Horner's guid braid bonnet. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as sonnet-book, -fancier ; 
-maker, -making, -wise adv., -writer, -writing. 

*637 Cokaynb Obstinate Lady Poems (1639) 312 , 1 should 
then perhaps a had a "Sonnel-book ere this. *8*4 Macaulay 
Misc. Writ, (i860) I. 86 These "sonnet-fanciers would do 
well to reflect [etc.]. *691 Wood Antiq. I. Fasti 761 lie 
wasattliis time a pastoral '“Sonnet-maker. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt . Nat. (1834) II. 147 This thirst of glory. .is to he found 
among fiddlers and sonnet-makers. *873 Tennyson Q. Mary 
ir. i, No call for sonnet-sorting now, nor for "sonnet-making 
either. 1588 Greene Perimedes Wks. (Grosarl) VII. 88 The 
yoong Pi nice . . writ him an answer *Sonnet-wise to this effect. 
c *645 IIowell Lett. 1 . v.xxii, I sendyou the inclos’d Verses 
Sonnet-wi.se. 1824 in Spirit Public Jrnls. (1823) 333 Verses 
written sonnet wise On London's learned Lord. *78* War- 
t on Hist. Eng. Poetry I II. 483 George Whetstone, a "sonnet- 
writer of some rank. *887 Encycl. Brit. XXII, 263/1 The 
crowning difficulty, .of the sonnet writer. 1899 Miss E, T. 
Fowler Double Thread ii. 18 He would willingly have 
instructed Milton in "sonnet-writing. 

Sonnet (sp’nel), v. [f. prec. Cf. It. soneltare .] 

1 . inlr. To compose sonnets ; to sonnelize. 

*389 G. Harvey Pierce's Super, t. (1593) 48 When Eldcrton 
began to ballat, Gascoine to sonnet, Turueruile to madii- 
gal. *597 lip. Hall Sat. x, 3 , Nor list I Sonnet of my 
Mistrcsse face. 162* Lady M. Wrotii Urania 467 Lone 
was such a Lord oner me, as I . .sonnetted when tiee i»- 
spned mec with it. *638 Franck North. Mem. (1821) p. 
xlvili, And In delightful tones sit sonneting. *873 Tenny- 
son Q. Mary n. i, Come, now, you’ie sonnetting again. 

2 . irans. f a. To fill with sonnets. Obs. rare . 
* 39 * Nasiie P, Pcnilcsse Wks. (Grosart) II. 27 Hce will., 
sonnet a whole quire of paper in praise of Lady Swin-snout. 

b. To celebrate in a sonnet or sonnets. 

*398 Meres Pallnd. Tamia 280 b, Daniel hath diuinely 
sonetted the matchles.se beauty of his Delia. 1887 St. 
James's Gas. 14 l'Vb, (Cassell), They sonneted her, 1904 
A Allen tyre Voltaire I. vi. 83 lie sonneted his hostess now. 
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c. With out : To utter in sonnets. rare" 1 . 
x 6 io G. Fletcher Christ's Viet . 11. lxii, The birds sweet 
notes, to sonnet out their joyes. 

Sonnet : see Sennet 1 . 

Sonnet ary (s/j-nctari), a. [f. Sonnet ri.] 
Relating to, expressed in, sonnets. 

*877 Scribner's Month. Mag. XV. 211/2 Two of the ten 
violate Italian sonnetary laws. 1892 Cent. Mag. May 144/1 
The sonnetary sorrows of a blighted lover ! 

Sonneteer (s^netia'r),rA Also 7 sonnettier,8- 
sonnetteer. [ad. It. sonettiere (f. sonetto sonnet), 
or f. Sonnet sb. +-EER.] A composer of sonnets ; 
freq. in disparaging sense, a minor or indifferent 
poet. 

a. 1665 DnvnEN Indian Emf>. Epil., He first thinks fit no 
SonneUicr advance Ilis censure, farther than the Song or 
Danco. *678 — All for Lave Pief. Bijb, Our little Son- 
net tiers who follow them, have too narrow Souls to judge 
ol'Poetiy. 17S3 Cray's Inn Jrnl. (1756) I. 307, I.. was a 
Witness to the Mischief which was occasioned by the polite 
Sonnetteeis. 1791 W. Gifsord Baviad 43 And laugh to 
scorn th’ eternal sonnetteci. 1839 Hau.au Hist. Lit. 11. 
v. § 76 Tile English sonncltcei's deal less in customary 
epithets. *872 Blackiis Lays I light. Introd. 42 In this 
matter I am neither a speculative rcasonci, nor a senti- 
mental sonnetteer. 

ft, 1677 Wvciif.ri.ey PI. Dealer 1. i, The Noble Sonneteer 
wou'd Lrouble thee no more with his Madrigals, 171* 
Addison Sped. No. 1C0 ?i, I have heatd many a little 
Sonneteer called a fine Genius, a *763 Siienstonc Economy 
in. 109 How shall 1 sing the various ill that waits The 
careful sonneteer 7 1835 Edin, Rev. LX. 359 She is one of 
the best of the Italian sonneteers. *877 Mrs. Olipiiant 
Makers Flor. 1 . 14 The elaborate sonnet put forth avowedly 
to a.. company or answering sonneteers. 

transf. *824 Miss M itford. Vitlage Ser. 1. (1863) 63 No 
cuckoos (that ever I should miss that rasially sonneteer I), 
Hence Soanotee'ress. nonce-word. 

*822 Blache. Mag. XII, 657 Our .songstresses,.. son- 
netecresses, or othei 1 buildi esses of the lofty rhyme 

Sonneteer (spnOtbu), z>. Also sonnotteer. 

[f. SONNKTJiElt Sb.] 

1 . reft. To make (oneself) a sonneteer. 

1822 Blache. Mag. XI. 7^0 Shelley will henceforth rave 
only to the moon. Hunt will sonneteer himself. 

2 . trails. To celebrate in sonnets. 

*823 Blache. Mag. XVIII. 617 A prima donna. .sonnet- 
tceied by half Lhe.. idlers from Vesuvius to the Alps. 

3 . inlr. To compose sonnets. 

*841 Lever C. O'Malley xevi, The man who has been the 
very veriest flirt with women— sighing, serenading, son- 
neteering. 1851 Mrs. Browning Casa Cuidi IVma. 1. 148 
Rimers sonneteering in their sleep. *809 M. IIkwleit 
Litt. Novels Italy , Master t i'no Coal ii, To sonneteer is 
very well, but a lover., must live. 

Sonnetee ring, vbl. sb. [f. prec.] The com- 
position of sonnets ; the result of this. 

*797-1803 S. & IIt. Lke Canterb, T. V. 34, I know that 
lie had touched up some pretty melancholy love-songs and 
sunneteerings. *853 Kingsley IVcstw. Hot ii, He had 
talked over the art of sonnctuciing with Tasso. *887 G. 
Kaintsjiury Hist, Elisab. Lit. iv. (1890) J07 The vast out- 
burst of sonnetcei ing which.. distinguished the middle of 
the last decade of the sixteenth centuiy. 

attrib. *84* Ii. FitzGerald Lett. (1889) I. 72 Just when 
one’s somieitcering age is departing. *88$ A theme tint 6 June 
722/1 William Shakspuarc. .wrote sonneteering addresses 
to a young man. 

Sonne tee ring, ppl a. [f. as prec.] Com- 
posing or producing sonnets. 

*809 Byron Bards St Rev. gas Let sonneteering Bowles 
his strains refine. *824 Macaulay Misc. IVi it. (1U60) 1 . 

67 Blue-stocking ladies and .sonneteering gentlemen. 1870 
Lowell Among my liks. Ser. 1. (1873) 368 In the very 
height of that dtviuc sonneteering love of Laura. 

Bo -line ter. rare— 1 . = Sonneteer sb. 

*687 Winstanley Lives Eng. Poets 99 A publish’d Col- 
lection of several Odes of the chief Sonneters of that Age. 
Sonnetic (spne-lik), a. rare. [f. Sonnet sb.] 
Characterized by, composed of, sonnets. 

1884 Blache. Mug. June 751. What may be called the 
sonnetic period in Shakespeaie’s life. Ibid. 757 Many of the 
ideas.. found in his great sonnetic pocin. 

Sonneting, vbl. sb. [f. Sonnet sb. or v.] 

X. The composition of sonnets ; the result of this. 
*388 S11AK8. L. L. L. iv. iii. 158 None hut Minstrels like or 
Sonnetting. *597 Bp. Hall Sat. 1. vii, Then poures he forth 
in patched Soneitings II is. loue. *622 Wither Philaicte 
C1G3 j).K. ij, Whilst (heat Britaincs Shupheards sing English 
in their Sonnetting. 1649 Mil ion F.ikon. 64 He ascribes , 
all veitue to his Wife, in Slinines that come almost to Son- ■ 
netting. *885 Blache, Mag. June 790 To the rage for 
Bonneting, so prevalent in his time, Shakespeare makes 
fiequent reference in his plays, 1889 Lang Lilt. Lit. 151 
The soldiers have quite forsworn sonneting. 

2 . Celebration in a sonnet or sonnets. 

1642 Milton Apol. Smect. Wks. *851 III. 304 Two whole 
pages., that praise the Remonstrant even to the sonet ing of 
his fresh cheeks, quirk eyes, ..and nimble invention. 

3. Singing, warbling. 

a 16 43 W. Browne Thirsts' Praise Wks, 1869 II. 

Learie Graves now inainely ring, With each sweet biuls 
sonnetting. 

So nnetisli, a. rare- 1 , [f. Sonnet sb.] Sug- 
gestive of a sonnet or sonnets;. 

*856 Titan Mag. Aug. 124/1 There’s a peculiar sonnet- 
i-sh appearance in the eyes of persons under .such ciicuiu- 
stanccs. 

t So'imetist. Obs. rare _1 . [f. as prec.] A [ 
sonnetteer. i 

r S97 Bp. Hall Sat. 1. viii, Great Salomon sings in the ■ 
English (jture, An<l is become a lira found Sonetist. 


Sonnetize (s/rnetaiz), v. [f. Sonnet jA] 

1 . inlr. To compose a sonnet or sonnets. 

1798 Charlotte Smith Vug. Philos. III. 74 Youis from 
Upwood.. has tempted me to somieti/e myself. 1821 New 
monthly Mag. I. 647 They must.. scratch head, bite nail, 
and sonnettize. *82* Blache. Mag. VIII. 541 Let gieen- 
sick ladies sonnetize with Bowles. 

2 . Irons. To celebrate in, make the subject of, 
a sonnet or sonnets. 

*799 Southey Eng. Eel. root. Wks. III. 6B Brain-Dear 1 
Now could 1 sonnetize thy piteous plight. *824 in Spit it 
Public Jrnls. (1825) 232 The Cocktiics heietofoie have tie- 
voted their time to soniicti/ing eat h othei. 

I Lcnce So-nnetizing vbl. sb. 

*832 Fiaset's Mag, VI, 6jo[IIe] has a good ear for son- 
netising. 

Sonnetry (s/rnulri). [f. Sonnet sb. + -icy,] 
Sonnet-making. 

*304 Zepheria Detl., The sweetc tun'd arrents of your 
Delian sonnet) ie. *8o* in Spirit Public Ji Ms. V. *n» note. 
Coining is not felony by the law of sonnetry. 1904 U'estm. 
Gas. 15 June 4/a This essay on Elizabethan .sonnetry. 

Sonnette. Obs, rare. Also 4 nonolo, 5 
sownette. fa. OF. sonde , sonnelle, sound (mod. 
F. sonnetic), i. son sound.] A bell. 

*3.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 1415 Notes of pipes, Tymhres & 
tahoriies I ..SymhaU , s & sonctcz. *49* Caxion Vitas Pair, 
(W. dew. 140s) i.xlv. 77 h/2 By cause that they wing** they r 
seruyee, they myghte not here those saj duCamellis, m* the} r 
grate sowneltes nr Indies. *492 in Lett. Rich, HI 4 - Hen. 
I 'll (Rolls) 1 . 394 Their hots ncliely trapped. ., cm ntnpliscd 
with sonnettes of silucr. 

Sonnottoma-nia. voncc-wd. [See -mania.] 
Madness for sonnets. Also Son no Uomft’niac. 

*82* New Monthly Mag. 1 . O44 Nothing. .is on record 
as a specific fin the sonnet tomania. Ibid. 648 The vmiirlto- 
maniacs would have in me an liistmian equal to what the 
Abtlcrites found in Lucian. 

Sonnito, variant of .Sunnite. 

So nny (swni). colloq. Also aonnie. [f. Son 
sb. h- -y.] A familiar tcim of address to a boy or 
to a man younger than the speaker. 

*870 Ron Hedge's liii. Boy's Ann. fi’K! Yes, my dear sonny, 

■ that is c\ai tly what I mean. 1883 S11 vtnsun Tieax. hi. 
ii, ‘Come heir, sonny,' says lie, 1891 Cl AUK Ui'S'.in, 
Cntatica i, * < *h 1 * .s.iiil my mother, ‘just the \ety thin.; » 

I Listen, Minnie 1 1 

1 Sonny, obs. form of Sunny a. 

Sonomaite (s#>*ndTt»»tl,»it). Min. [See quota.] 

‘ Hydrous sulphate of aluminum and magnesium, 
closely allied to pickeringile* (Chester). 

*876 Proc. Nat. Set. A, ad. Philadelphia afij Mr. K. Gold, 
smith Mated that lie had found among other undetermined 
minerals collected by I’rof. F.V. Hayden In Sonoma County, 
Cal,, near the geysers, one for which he proposed the name 
Sonomaite. Ibid. 264 Sonomaite oc< uri> in silky, colorless 
crystals- 188* in Watts yd Suppl. 

Sonometer (sonp-mftai). [f. sono- as com- 
bining form of L. sonus sound -i -mktku. In 
sense 1 perh. after F. sonotnihe.] 

1 . An instrument for determining the number of 
vibrations made by a sonorous cord. 

_ 1808 Edinburgh Encycl. (1830) I. *:•?■ '* Rimomrtrrs arc 
instruments intended for determining the relation lietuccn 
the numlier of undulation!, which ((institute the .several 
notes of music. 1820 Chap t a s Phys. .'ui.ajj hi the c\jh 11- 
ments relative to this object, an instrument calk'd n somi- 
ineter is made use of. *873 W. Lt 1 s Acoustit s 1, iii. 2 p 1889 
ISkinsmcad Hist. Pianoforte no An extremely useful instru- 
ment called the monochord or sonometer. 

2 . An instrument for testing the sense of hearing, 
or the efficacy of treatment for deafness; an 
audiometer. 

*849 Pract. Mecli. Jrnl. Sept, 131 A most important in- 
strument for the use of parties under tr* ntrnent for deaf- 
ness, . . aptly named the sonometer. 1879 [see Autumn 1 ml. 
1894 Daily News 14 June 6'4 Amongst the illustrations of 
applied science were ail ingenious sonometer. . . It int.tMites 
and tests the lelative,. perception of healing. 

3. liledr. A telephone attached to an apjiaratu ; 
for testing metals by means of an induction-coil. 

*879 I ‘>aily News 31 Du*. 5 4 A difii r. iue w lit. It i. at 
once indicated by a sound in a tel* plume .1tt.11 1 >* , 1 , w Hit It 
is called the sonometer. *88* Xatutc XXI II. *,.•*> "I he miu,i- 
meter is hi ought into the * in nit. 

tSonore, a. Obs. A No 5 sonowre, 6 sonour. 
[ad. L. sonJr-us (see Sonohops a.), or a. F. so note. I 
Sonorous. 

i486 Bit. St. Allans d iij, I.o le n!*o 1b.1t thay fr . the 
)a-lisi be stmou 1 c and w * II -mvni'v n ; .mil sbil. a 1542 V\ vu r 
Ps . 1 L Prol. 9 On sonnur uudiv l.is I111 ;• r . he esti n.les. 

■ 1637 Tomlinson Ren uis Pip. 4.7 It I <■* out* tiiulnu , 
li.u*l and smioic. 

! fSonore'ity. Oh.- 1 [Cf, prec. and -ity.J 
I A sonorous word. 

! 1665 Sm.FAst in Pifv't A ’at. /I '.tier *3 An antiik 

weed, patch't up as they -hall phase (If Viiious, Mmols, 
and Soiioreities. 

r Sonore’sceace. [f. L. sonar -us Sonowm'h a . } 
The conversion of intermittent radiations into 
sound, 

• *88* E, H. Cook in Philos. Mag, May -,7'. In the new 
pheicim* :i 1 we have again a * h in ,r ft. an i» .te rapid iota 
Uss t ip»*i, whk h is very similar t , that whah < « * ur » in 
fluoresceiicc. 'I o the 1 ban w hivh tat es place in this t aw, 
therefore, I vtuturr ti prop the term ‘ S< mores* en. e \ 
1884 A. Dvnim l I'uhc. Phy.i.s 51 j It b.t* been pro}. * e.l 
t.» < all the last-im mi-mcd property of hard rubber the whrk- 
c sconce ut that substance. 
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Hence Souore'scent a. 

x88x E. H. Cook in Philos. Mag. May 378 A body such 
as hard rubber.. would be called a sonorescent body, just 
as sulphate of quinine is a fluorescent body. 

Sonori-ety. rare -1 . = Sonority, 

1837 W. Stokes Treatm. Dis. Chest (1882) 278 The lung 
rapidly regains its sonoriety. 

t Sonorrferous, a. 06s.- 1 [f. L. sonar, 
sonoris sound + -(i)i’ERona.] Conveying sound; 
soniferous. Also f Sonoriferously adv., re- 
soundingly. 

a 1693 Urquhart's Rabelais in. xxhi. 193 Mars, .did raise 
his Voice — horrifically loud, and sonoriferously high. X730 
Chamber!, ayne Relig. Philos. I. xiii. § 3 When the Sonori. 
ferous Air is come into the Cavity of the External Part of 
the Eau 

Sonorific, a. rare. [f. L. so nor sound + 
~(i)mo.] Producing sound ; now spec. of insects, 
producing other than vocal sounds {Cent. Did.). 

1723 Watts Logick 1. vi. § 3 If he should ask me, why a 
Clock strikes, and points to the Hour, and I should say, it 
is by an indicating Form and sonorific Quality. 1784 Phil. 
Trans. LXXIV. 215 It may move much faster than sound 
travels, . .and carry on the sonorific vibrations with it. 

Sonority (sAip-riti). [a. F. sonoriti , or ad. L, 
sonoritas, f. sondr-us : see -ity.] The quality of 
being sonorous : a. Of sounds. 

1623 Cockeram i, Sonoritie, shrilnesse, loudnesse. 

1864 Reader 16 Jan. 86/1 An amount of sonority.. ten 
times as much as the ten first fiddles of the Brussels Con- 
servatoire. 1874 Hullah Speaking Voice 2 We leduce to 
a minimum the sonoiity of our vowels. 1883 Grove's Did. 
Music III. 426 This depression of the first string.. is not 
unfavourable to sonority. 

b. Of things or places. 

1879 Grove's Did. Music 1 . 10 The sails [of the theatre] 
is said to be deficient in sonority. 1883 Harper's Mag. Nov. 
886/2 The sonority of this reservoir is expected materially 
to re-enforce the volume of tone. 1897 Trans. Avter, 
Pediatric Soc. IX. 19 The sonority of the chest, and the 
peculiar character of the respiration. 

c. Of speech or diction. 

1876 Contemp. Rev, XXVIII. 240 Milton’s proficiency on 
the organ is hardly to he forgotten in considering the rich- 
ness and sonoiity of his language. 1881 Athenaeum No. 
2811. 328/2 The great virtue of the regular sonnet.. is a 
certain sonority. 1883 Ld. Lytton Life Lytton II. 100 
The fine sonority of the verse in Tamberlain. 

Soncvro-, used as combining form of Sonorous 
a., as in sonoro-sibilant adj. 

1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 241 Scanty sonoro-sibilant 
rhoncus. .is all that can bo lieaid with the stethoscope. 

Sonoro’sity. rare. [f. next.] = Sonority. 

177a Nugen r Hist. Fr. Gerund 1 . 17s This was the way to 
baptize a work with elegance and sonorosily. 1883 Emily 
Lawless Millionaire's Cousin v. 103 Such a desperate and, 
to all appearances, perennial flow of sonorosity. 

Sonorous (s^noo-ras), a. [f. L. sondr-us , f. 
sonor, sonoris, sound : see -ous.] 

X. Of things : Giving out, or capable of giving 
out, a sound, esp. of a deep or ringing character. 

1611 Cotgr., Sonoreux, sonorous, lowd, shrill, roring. 
1636 Blount Glossogr., Sonorous, loud ; making a great 
noise, shril, roaring. *667 Milton P. L. i. 540 Sonorous 
mettal blowing Martial sounds. 1723 Pope Odyss. vin. 214 
Sonorous thro 1 the shaded air it sings. 1748 Hartley 
Obsera. Man 1. iv. § 1. 423 The simple Sounds of all uniform 
sonorous Bodies. 1789 J. Williams Min. /Cingd. I. 410 
The steel ores arc mostly very hard, the masses being fre- 
quently sonoi ous. 1823 Scoresby Jrnl. 44 Washed linen 
became hard and sonorous. 1864 Engel Mus. Anc. Hat. n 
Instruments consisting of a series of pieces of sonorous 
wood. 1881 A. G. Bell Sound by Radiant Energy 1 Sub. 
stances which became sonorous in the condition of thin 
diaphragms. 

b. Of places, etc. : Resounding, roaring, noisy. 
*729 G. Adams tr. Sophocl., Antig. iv. ii. II. 64 Upon 
famous Parnassus, or the sonorous Shore. 1796 Owen Trav. 
into Europe II. 423 The river was extremely violent and 
sonorous. *841 JCiioreau Lett. (1865) 6 What with.. the 
lowing of kine, and the crowing of cocks, our Concord life 
is sonorous enough. 

2 . Of sounds : Having a loud, deep, or resonant 
character. 

*668 Wilkins Real Char, in. xii. 367 To the Sonorous 
letters of this kind, there are three Mutes of affinity. 1691 
Ray N. Co. Words (ed. a) 158 That these three last men- 
tioned are simple Letters.. appears in that the sound of 
them (for they are sonorous) may be continued. 1750 tr. 
Leonardus ’ Mirr. Stones 90 It.. makes the voice sonorous. 
1791 Cowper Iliad x. 162 Nestor, brave Gerenian, with a 
voice Sonorous. *825 T. Hook Sayings Ser. k. Man of 
Many Fr. II. 36 Giving his niece one of those sonorous 
salutes, which.. at least sound genuine. 1839 Geo. Eliot 
A. Bede ii, His own sonorous utterance of the responses. 
1879 S. C. Bartlett Egypt to Pal, xi. 241 The first sound 
that welcomed us was his sonorous bray. 

b. Path. Of sounds heard in auscultation. 

*827 J. Forbes Laennec's Dis. Chest (1834) 109 The re- 
spiration was strong, and accompanied by a deep sonorous 
rhonchus. 1833 Markham Skoda' s A usciilt. 276 Bronchial 
respiration, . . or the hissing and sonorous sounds, may be wry 
distinct. 1876 Bristowe Th. <f- Pract. Med. (1878) 388 The 
deeper notes are usually termed ‘ sonorous ', the acuter notes 
1 sibilant'. 

O. Physics. Of vibrations or waves. 

*839 G. Bird Hat. Philos. 293 In the same manner as 
sonorous vibrations convey the sensation of sound to the 
car. *863 Tyndall Heat x. 281 The condensation and rare- 
faction constitute what is called a sonorous pulse or wave. 
*879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 13 The character of each 
tone depends not merely upon _ the number of sonorous 
vibrations, but upon their intensity or amplitude also. 
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3 . Of language, diction, etc. : Having a full, 
rich sound ; strong and harmonious. 

*693 Dryden Juvenal Ded. (1726) p. lxxix, His Expres- 
sions are Sonorous and more Noble. 1703 Addison Italy 
99 For this reason the Italian Opera, .has something beauti- 
ful and sonorous in the Expression. 179* Boswell John- 
son (Oxford ed.) I. 280, I told him, I thought it a veiy 
sonorous hexameter. *842 Prichard Hat. Hist. Man 374 
They had a sonorous and harmonious language, distinct 
from all others. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) II. 121 Tile 
word has been lately altered and made sonorous. 

b. Of persons : Having a full and rich style or 
voice. 

1728 Pope Dune. 11. 247 But far o'er all, sonorous Black- 
more's strain ; Walls, steeples, skies, bray back to him 
again. *837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. v. vi, Santerre, the so- 
norous Brewer of the Suburb Saint-Antoine. 

Sono rously, adv. [f. prec. +-LY 2 .] ^n a 
sonorous manner. 

*633 H. More Antid. Ath, 111. ix. (1712) 117 Smacking 
and grunting very sonorously. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 
11. it, 173 That pure Evangelical River, that purles so 
sweetly and sonorously in the ears of the Faithful. *822-7 
Good Study Med. (1829) II. 410 The patient.. breathed 
sonorously, but without stertor. 1863 Mrs. Whitney Gay- 
worthys ix, The voice rang out once again— startlingly— 
sonorously. 

Sono rousness, [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
character or quality of being sonorous. 

a 1691 Boyle Ess. Intestine Motions of Solids vii. Wks. 
1772 I.450 Of what age. .such instruments, .ought to be, to 
attain their full and best seasoning for sonorousness. 1777 
G. Forster Voy. round World I. 478 We did not find that 
sonorousness in the Tonga-Tabboo dialect, which is preva- 
lent in that of Taheitee. 1778 W. Pryce Min. Comnb. 46 
A small portion of Bismuth incieases the brightness, hard- 
ness, and sonorousness of Tin. 1833-6 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 
I. 303/1 The peculiar sonorousness which percussion fre- 
quently elicits over the left hypochondrium. 1865 Ghote 
Plato I. i. 73 The colour, sonorousness... &c., of the bodies 
around us. x88i Hature XXIV. 42 Sonorousness, under 
the influence of intermittent light, is a property common to 
all matter. 

f Sonous, a. 06s.— 1 £ad. med.L. sondsus, f. L. 
sonus sound.] Sonorous. 

c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun (Roxb.) 110 Above thaire hovse 
Was herde a voice of a wynde whilk was fulle hoegely 
sonovse. 

Souse (spns). Sc. (and Ir.). Also 5-6 sons, 
6- sonoe. [ad. Gael, soncts good fortune, pros- 
perity, etc.] Abundance, plentifulness, plenty; 
prosperity. ' 

c 1300 in Wynioun's Orig. Cron. vn. x. 3623 Qwhen Alex- 
ander our kynge was dede,.. Away was sons of alle and 
brede. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems xxv. 61 God and Sanct 
Jeill heir 30W convoy.. To sonce and sell!, solace and joy. 
1533 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 229 Of fugitouris fra sindrie 
landis lied, Quhilk lylill sons ox nane at hame hes hed, 
Forlane Iownis without riches or micht. a 1689 Cleland 
Poems (1697) 39 There's als much vertue, sonce, and pith In 
Annan, or the Water of Nith,. .Als any water in ail Greece. 
1830 Carlkton Traits Irish Peas. (1843) I. 19s Bad man- 
ners to me,.. if sonse or grace can ever come of it. 1892 
Ballymena Obs. (E. D. D.), Something of good size and 
value would be said to have some sonce with it. 

b. In the phr. Sonse fa\ . ., expressing a wish 
for one’s prosperity. (Misused by Ramsay.) 

27x9 Ramsay 1st Answ. Hamilton i, Sonse fa me, witty, 
wanton Willy, Gin blyth I was na as a filly [etc.]. 1788 
Picken Poems 137 Sonce fa* yer apen, honest heart Whar 
double guile ne’er hauntet. 1806 R. Jamieson Pop. Ballads 
1 . 332 Sonse fa' Bobbin John j Want an’ wae gae by him. 
Sonship (senfip). Also 6-7 Bonnes hip. [f. 
Son s 6 . + -ship. Cf. Du. toons chap, G. sohnschaft .] 
The position, state, or relation of a son ; sonhood, 
1387 Golding De Momay v. (1392) 32 His begetting or 
Sonneship (if I may so tearme it) is more inward than all 
the breedings or begettings which we commonly see, x6xa 
T. Taylor Comm. Titus lii. 7 All our right of sonneship is 
by Christ. 1646 Fuller Wounded Consc. (1841) 321 To 
disclaim our sonship in God. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 
1. hi. 07 The poor Cloyster of which they boast themselves 
to be Sons, which Son-ship, is oftentimes purchas'd notwith- 
standing. 1706 Stanhope ParaPkr, III. 294 That Sonship 
was imparted by Adoption. 17x9 Waterland Vind. Christ's 
Div. 162 All the Christian Writers speak unanimously of a 
higher, antecedent Sonship. X830 F. W. Robertson Sernt, 
Ser. in. v. (1833) 73 As in baptism he seals the universal 
Sonship on the individual by name. X87X H. B. Forman 
Our Living Poets 328 The anguish of the father and the 
exquisite sonship of the youth. 

So-nsily, adv. Sc. [f. Sonsy a.} In a sonsy 
or substantial manner. 

X730 in Marshall Hist. Scenes Perthshire (1880) 199 A big 
dog appeared to me.. betwixt the Hilltown and Know- 
head of Mause,. .and in passing by touched me sonsily on 
the thigh at my haunch bane. 9 

Sonsonate (spnsdna'te). [The name of a city 
in San Salvador.] In atirib. use : (see quots.). 

1838 Simmonds j Diet. Trade, Sonsonate Balsam , a name 
given to two species of balsam of Peru, a black and a white. 
x86x Bentley Man. Bot. 529 Balsam of Peru is known in 
commerce under the names of Sonsonate or St. Salvador 
Black Balsam. „ , 

Sonsy (sp’nsi), a. Orig. Sc., Jr., and north, 
dial. Also 6 sonse, Jr- sonsie, 9 sonzy ; 8- 
soncy, 9 soncie ; 9 saunsey, -oy. [f. Sonse. 

The opposite term is donsy Donsie a. (f. * dense, ad. Gael. 
donas bad luck, misfortune).] . 

1 . Bringing luck or good fortune; lucky, for- 
tunate. 

1533 Bellenden Livy 1. xiv. (S* T. S.) I. 80 pis wounder 


apperit be be Erne, . . discending fra pe maist sonsy parte of 
hevin, on pe left hand. 1536 — Cron. Scot. (1B21) I. 16 
To give them the more esperance of permanent and sonse 
weird. 1373 St. Andrews Kirk-Sess. Reg. (1889) 416 Pay 
desyrit hir gude-man to pas to the coles withtDauid Robert- 
son, becaus he was ane sonsy man. 1597 Jas. I Daemono- 
logie in. ii. 63 Some were so blinded, as to beleeue that their 
house was all the sonsier, as they called it, that such spirites 
lesorted there. 1633 Orkney Witch Trial in Abbotsford 
Club Miscell. 152 The said Marrion . . said that scho had 
ane sonsie hand. x68x Aberd. Sess. Min. in W. Ross Aber- 
dour Sf Inchcolme xi. (1883) 332 She said that Elspeth was 
‘ not sonsie ’. xyax Kelly Sc. Prov . Introd., It is no Sonsie 
to meet a bare Foot in the Morning. 1726 in Macfarlane 
Geog. Coll. (S. H.S.) I. 212 They say the river is not sons y 
nor yet the loch. 1824 Mactaggart Gattctvid. Encycl. 584 
A bean podd, that holds five beans, and a pea podd, which 
contains nine peas, are considered to be sonsy. x88o Antrim 
S/ Down Gloss. 93 It’s not sonsy to do that. 

_ Comb. 1684 RenwicKlSVtw. v, (1776) 72 It is never a sonsy- ’ 
like manifestation that makes proud, 
b. Sound, sensible ; shrewd, rare. 

a 1689 Cleland Poems (1697) 105 It is a gpod old sonsie 
saying. That little wit makes meikle straying. 1720 Ram- 
say Wealth xs Sonsy sauls wha first contriv’d the way, 
With project deep our charges to defray. 

2 . Having a thriving, agreeable, or attractive 
appearance ; plump, buxom, comely and pleasant; 
comfortable-looking, etc. 

The various shades of meaning are fully illustrated in the 
Eng. Dial. Diet. 

a. Of women or girls. 

1723 Ramsav Sheph. in. ii, I’ve twa sonsy lasses, 

young and fair. 1786 Burns Inventory 34 My sonsie, 
smirking, dear-bought Bess. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi. 
xxxix, Is she a pretty girl ?. .her sister does not get beyond 
a good comely sonsy lass. 1863 Comh. Mag. Mar. 298 
A sonsy, blond-haired young Flemish maiden sat there. 
X876 Mrs. Whitney Sights # Ins. II. ii. 356 Mother and 
three daughteis, all so fair and sonsy and merry together. 

transf. 1830 Galt Lawrie T. vii. iv. 11849) 320 Her neck 
and all about her is of that sonsy comeliness which is most 
to the taste of a man of my age. 

b. Of the face. 

1786 Burns Twa Dogs gi His honest, sonsie, baws'nt face 
Ay gat him friends in ilka place, 1833 [J. D. Burn] Beggar 
Boy (1859) I2 5 The amiability of his mind was happily re- 
flected in his broad soncy face. X863 Trollope Rachel Ray 
I. 253, 1 love to look on a young fellow with a sonsy face. 

C. Of things. 

x8x6 Scott Antiq. v, Aweel-favoured, sonsy, decent peri- 
wig. 1870 Gd. Words Feb. 133/2 The men are dressed, .in 
a warm blouse and trousers of sonsy grey homespun. 1891 
V. C. Cotes Two Girls on a Barge 140 The long wide 
streets and the sonsy air of the place. 

3 . Of animals : Tractable, manageable. 

1786 Burns Auld Farmer's Salut. Mare v, Ye ne’er was 
donsie ; But hamely, tawie, quiet an’ cannie, An’ unco 
sonsie. 1808 Jamieson sv., A sonsie horse, one that is 
peaceable. 

Sont, obs. form of Saint. 

■f Scmtio, a. Obsr° (See quot.) 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Sontick, noysom, hurtful. Ibid., 
The Sontick disease, . . a continual and extream sickness 
[etc., copying Cooper Thes. s.v. Sonticus], 

Sonties : see Santy Obs. 

Sony, obs. Sc. variant of Sunny a. 
fSonyie, sb. Sc. Obs. Also 5-6 sonlje, 6 
soun^ie, sunijie. [var. Soign sb.] 

1 . Excuse ; plea. 

1438 Bk. AlexanderGrt. (Bann. Club) 24 Quhan he sawe 
that na man wald ga. In the message bot 501130 ma. c X480 
Henryson Fables, Wolffy Fox xi\, All thy son3eis sail not 
auaill the. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxxix. 3 My coumpt, I 
sail it mak 30W cleir, But ony circumstance or sonsie.. a 1385 
Polwart Fly ting w. Montgomerie 796 Thou will hing but 
a sunjie. CX685 R. MacWard Contend. (1723) 93 But 
I knew, your last sonzie and shift will be t that they ad- 
mitted, .non-indulged to preach in the pulpits. 

2 . Hesitation; delay. 

CX470 Henry Wallace n. Bot for his tre litill sonjhe 
he maid. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxvi.72 Mony slute daw 
and slepy duddroun, Him serwit ay with soun3ie. 
t Sonyie, v. Sc. Obs. In 5-6 sonje, 6 soinje, 
sounjje, sonye, swnye, sunyie. [var. Soign z>.] 
intr. To hesitate, delay, refuse. Also reft, 
o 1470 Henry Wallace m. xxo Than graithit that thaim 
till harnes hastely, Thar son3eit nane of that gud chewalrye, 
c 1300 Kennedib Passion of Christ 1326 He sonxeit him, or 
he wald forthir pas. 1508 Dunbar Poems vii, 31 Withe us to 
liue,.. Quhilk never sail swnye for thy saik to bleid. 1336 
Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 342 Quhy sonye ye, maist 
vailyeant campionis? quhy pas ye nocht forth wart with 
gret spreit ? 1373 Satvr. Poems Reform, xxxix. 368 He 

soin3eit not to ga him self and se. 

Soo, north, dial, and Sc. var. Sow sb. and v. 
Sooar, obs. f. Sowab. Soobah : see Sub ah. 
Soobahdar, -dary, variants of Subahdab(by. 
Soooey : see Soosy. 

+ Sood 1, ? irreg. variant of Soot sbJ- 
c 1430 Pol., Rel. x f L, Poems (1903) axx A 1 suche sacrificis 
y forsake, For J?ei ben to me as sour as sood. 

f Sood 2 , Anglicized form of Soda 2 . Obs.— 1 
*547 Boorde Brev. Health lvii. 26 In the head may be 
many infirmities, as the Apoplexi, . . the Megrym, the Sood. 

Sooder, variant of Sudeb Anglo-Ind. 

Soo ‘die, v. dial. [Of obscure origin.] intr. 
To walk in a slow or leisurely manner; to stroll, 
saunter. 

x8zx Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 19 To go so soodling up and 
down the street. Ibid. II. 93 While I as unconcem’d went 
soodling on, 1854- in dial, (chiefly midland) glossaries. 
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SOON. 


Hence Soo-dly a., leisurely, slow. dial. 
iSax Clare Viii. Minstr. II. 67 The horse-boy, with a 
soodly gait, Slow climbs the stile. 

Sooree(ism : see Sufism. 

II Soojee (sw'd^i). Also soojy, -is, s(o)ujee. 
[Hindi sufi ;] A flour obtained by grinding Indian 
wheat ; a nutritious food prepared from this. 

x8io T. Williamson E. Ind. Vade-mecum II. 136 Soojy, 
(the basis of the bread,) is frequently boiled into ‘ stir- 
about ' for breakfast. 1843 Pereira Food 4 Diet 307 Semo- 
lina, Soujee, and Mannacroup, are granular preparations 
of wheat, deprived of bran. 1844-1853 ^ [see SemolettaJ 
*858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Soojee, Indian wheal, ground 
but not pulverized ; a kind of semolino. 

attrib. 1878 Life in the Mofussil 1 . 213 Suj ee flour, ground 
coarse. 

Book, obs. or Sc. var. Suck sb. and v. 
f Sooke, obs. variant of Soke 1 . 

17x6 M. Davies Athen. Brit. II. 7a His two tenements in 
the Sooke in the Town of Lynn in Norfolk. 

Sool, obs. f. Sole ri.l and a., Soul sb . ; dial, 
var. Sowel; var. Sown v. Soold, obs. pa. t. of 
Sell v. Boole, obs. f. Sole sb. i, etc. ; dial. var. 
Sowel. Sooly, obs. f. Solely adv. 

+ Sooly, a . Obs .— 1 ? Close, sultry. 

Perh. an error for soottry, but cf. Du. soel, t seel. 

1570 Foxe A. 8f M. (ed. 2) II. xo7i/aThesoolye heat ofy» 
prison, to me is coldnes: the colde wynter to me is a freshe 
spryng tyme in the Lord. 

Boom, north, and Sc. var. SWIM. Soome, obs. 
var. Sum. Soom(n)ed, obs. varr. Summed $pl. a. 
Soon (s«n), adv. Forms : (see below). [OE, 
s 6 m, =OS. shno, sdna, commonly sdn (MLG. sdn), 
OFris. sdn, sdn, OHG. (and MHG.) sdn, MFlcm. 
saen (WFlem. zaen, zaati)-, not represented in 
Scand., and now obs. in most of the Continental 
dialects. 

As OE. sina had the sense of 'at once, immediately*! it 
did not readily admit of comparison, and no comparative 
or superlative forms aio recorded. The appearance of these 
in early ME. is due to the more extended sense which the 
word had by that time acquired.] 

A. Forms. 

L 1 sona, 2-6 (7 Sc.) sone (4 zone), 4-7 
soone; 3-4 son, 5 sonne; 5- soon (9 dial. 
suon, sooin, zoon). 

[For illustration see senses x-gj 

2 . north, and Sc. a. 4-5 soyn, 4-5, 8 soyne, 
6 sh.oin. 

X3.. Cursor M. 167624-20 (Cott.), He..sayd his word 
ful soyn. Ibid. 17288+82 pe thrid day after soyne. *434 
Misyn Mending Life 124 [It] soyne is cast bak. 1483 
Barbour's Bruce tv. 367 In-to Kentyre soyn cumin ar thai. 
1572 Mem. in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 23 
How shorn perceaved [etc.], c X746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) 
View Lane. Died, (i860) 3 So soyne this Morning. 

/ 9 . 4 aun, 4, 8- aune, 5 swne, 6 suin, 9 
suen, setm. 

13 . , Cursor M. 987 (Cott.), pai brak pe forbot als sun. Ibid. 
1388 Seth..sune com til his fader again, cx 470 Henry 
Wallace v. logo Tliai sail swne tyne ma. 1596 Dalrymple 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. II. 416 How suin he [it] . . ressauet had. 
1792 Burns ‘I do confess thou art sae fair' 15 Vet sune 
tnou shalt be thrown aside. 183a W. Stephenson Gates- 
head Local Poems xoo This . . pair Will suen myek ye knock 
under. 1894 R. Reid Kirkbride i, This, .body maun sune 
be dost. 

7. 5 soune, sovne, 6 soun, sown, sohowne. 

14.. Sc. Leg. Saints xii. ( Matthias ) 328 pat sovne )>u ga. 
ibid. xl. ( Niuian ) 1198 Furth on sown can he fare. 1489 
Barbour’s Bruce 1. 566 The endentur. .soune schawyt the 
Iniquite. a 1378 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) 
1 , 8 Schowne tnair fell ane gret varience. 

S. 7 seatm, 8 sean, 9 saaan, seen. 

1684 Yorks. Dial. 3 (E.D. S.), Seaun, seaun,.. bring my 
SkeeL 1790 Mbs. Wheeler West mid. Dial. 86 Awr 
Courtship wad sean hae been at an end. 1871 W. Alexander 
Johnny Gibb xxi. 139 They'll seen get their sairin’ o’ him 
an's mither tee. 1876 Robinson Whitby Gloss. 165/1 It 
may as weel come seean as syne. 

3 . Compar. 3 sonre, 4 sonnere, 4 sonner 
(5 sonder, sonnare) ; 4 sennere, 5 sannere, -ur, 
-yr (see also Sander adv.) ; 4 sun(n)ere, 4-5 
sunner, 5 sunnar, 6 Sc. sehunar, suiner, 8- 
Sc. suner ; 4 sonir, -ere, 4 -6 sonar, 5 sonare, 
-yre, 6 sonar, -yr; 6 soonner, 6- sooner. 

[For illustiation see senses ro-13. The form sounerie 
which appears in some of the quotation', should prob. be 
sounerie.] 

4 . Superl. 3 sonasfc, 5 -yst, 6 -ast ; 4 sennest, 
sannest, sunnest, 4-5 sonnest ; 6- soonest. 

[For illustration see senses 14-16.] 

£. Signification. 

I. 1 . Within a short time (after a particular 
point of time specified or implied), before long, 
quickly; f (in early use) without delay, forthwith, 
straightway : a. With reference to a definite past 
or future time. 

0825 Vesp, Psalter lxix. 4 Sien forcerred sona [L. statim] 
& scomiende. C897 K. jElfred tr. Gregory's Past. C. 196 
Ac he him sona ondwyrde, & him swiSe stiernlice stierde. 
97* BlickL Horn. 15 He pa sona instsepes *eseh, & pa sona 
waas Drihtne fylgende. c 1030 Rule Si. Benet (Logeman) 
4° pane ponne on gin < 5 , sona [L. mox] ealle mid arwurouessa 
arison. 1x54 O. E, Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1135, Axenes him 
risen sona pa ricemen be wseron swikes. c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex, 
X22i Abraham rapede him sone in sped for to fulflllen godes 
reed, a 1300 Cursor M. 3995 He did to cal babraham son, 


And said, ‘qui has fan fasgat don P’ 1340 Ayettb. 173 
Efterward pe dyap..himssel stene zone him to ssrive. 1362 
Langl. P. PL A. in. 48 pene he asoylede hire soone, and 
sip to hire seide [etc.], c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret ,, Gov. 
Lordsh. 57 Alexander, coueyte noght pinges coruptibles.. 
pat pou most sone forsake, c 1473 Rauf Coihear 142 Sone 
was the Supper dicht, and the fyre bet. 1313 More Edvt. V 
(1641) 8 Whose life he looked that ill dyet would soone 
shorten. 1567 Satir. Poems Reform, viii. 31 Cum, sweir 
pe saildes sone. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 176 We 
found.. thattheKing’s goodwill became soon diverted. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 776 The soft Napman Race will 
soon repent Their Anger. X766 Goldsm. Vicar xii. The 
day soon arrived on which we weie to disperse. 1796 H. 
Hunter tr. St.-Pierre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) II. 55a We shall 
soon have.. the exhibition of a museum at the Tuilleries. 
1831 Scott Ct. Rob. xxxii, With . . eye#dimmed by the power- 
ful idea of soon parting with the light of day. 1841 Penny 
Cycl. XXI. 173/1 The rout soon became general. 187s 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 495 The voice of fate calls. Soon I 
must drink the poison. 

b. In general statements, in which the time 
reckoned from is indefinite. 

e8z5 Vesp. Psalter xxxvi. 20 Feond. .dryhtnes sona [L. 
mox ] gearade & upahefene biatf. 971 Blickl. Horn, ai Ne 
he hine na ne onsiyrep, sypban seo unsesynelice sawl him 
of bip 1 ac sona lie molsnab. a xaoo Vices 4 Virt. 99 Jif 
hie cumeff fram dieule, prudencia hes icnaufl sone. (11275 
Prav. VElfred 630 in 0 . E. Misc. 136 Buch pe from pi sete, 

& bide him sone ber-to. c xaoo tlavelok 78 Wo so dede 
hem wrong or lath... He dede hem sone to hauen ricth. 
1390 Gqwer Conf. 1 . 109 So that it proeveLh wel therfore, 
The strengtlie of man is sone lore. *445 in Anglia XXVIII. 
271 Wherfore tliou preventist tyme, and soon thi bownteu 
snewist. 1430-80 tr. Secreta Secret, iv. 7 His Rcwme may 
not stonde longe in prosperite but sone come to distruccioun. 
1538 Starkey England 1. IL 47 The body, yf hyt be not 
strong, sone..ys oppressed & ouerthrowne. 1593 Siiakh. 
Lucr. 647 Small lights ate soon blown out, huge fires abide. 
1633 F- Fletcher Purple Id. iv. xxxii, Fitting his opcia- 
tion, For swallowing soon to lh.ll, and rise for inspiration. 
X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 286 This species soon 
takes to build in artificial cavities. x8xa New Botanic 
Gard. I. 44 They very soon take root. 1855 Orr's Che. 
Sci., Geol., etc. 340 This gas. .soon mixes with the air around. 

Prav. 1530 Palsgr. 885/1 Sone liottc sone colde. 1546- 
[seo RrpE a. rc]. £*580 Jepfsrik Bugbears iv. v, 58 
Lyltlc sayd, sone amended. X670 Ray Prav. 385 Little 
said, soon mendit. x86x Mayhew Land. Lab. III. 391 
Soon got, soon gone. 

t c. Till soon, for a short time. Obs. 

1526 Skelton Magnyf. 32a Fare you well tyll sone. 1533 J. 
Hkywood Pardoner 4 Frere Plays (1905) vt Canst not tarry 
and abide till soon, And read them then when preaching is 
done? 1592 Kyd Sp. Trag. iv. i. 193 Farewell till soone. 

2 . a. Followed by after (adv.) or afterwards 
(t also eft, efter, thereafter, sithen). 

In OE. also efHer) sina 1 see- E fter-, Eftsoon(s- 
£900 O. E. Chron . an. 797 (Parker MS.), And pa sona 
eft . . he moahte geseon & sprecan. c 950 Limiisf. Gosp. Mark 
xlv. 73 And sona efter se hona fcesang. a xxaa 0 . E. Chron. 
an. i ioi, And pa sona paermfter wurdon pa heafodmen . . 
wiSer-rseden togeanes pam cynge. c xaoo Okmin 7356 And 
sone slppenn sennde he forp patt Kalldewisshe genge. 1297 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8377 3 ut sone per after an oper com al so. 
c 1340 Hampole Pr. Cause, 68 Als yhe sal here aftirward 
sone, c X450 Myrr. ourLadye 30 They shulde. . often fynde 
themselfe better at ease sone after, c 1450 Brut ccxliL 359 
Sone aftirward ri3t pere he made his ende. 1577 Harri- 
son Descr. Brit. 1. xi, Soone after also it taketh m a rillet 
called the Bure, a 1700 Evelyn Diary ax Oct. 1632 , 1 was 
soone afterwaids sent for into Surrey. 1796 Mme, D’Arulay 
Camilla 1 . 182 Soon after, Lionel, galloping across the park, 
hastily dismounted. 1845 Nicolas Mem. Chaucer in C.’j 
Whs. I, 32 Soon after, he was twice paid 40J. . .for his half 1 
yearly Robes. 1875 Encycl. Brit. III. 305/1 Soon after- 1 
wards a direct charge of plagiarism was made against Balzac. 

b. Followed by after (prep.) with simple object 
or clause. 

£950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 29 Sona. .asfter costunge 
dagana Sara, a xaoo Caedmon’s Satan 630 Sona after pam 
wordum. cxaoo Ormin 3332 Sone anan affterr patt he Wass 
borenn par to manne. c 1400 Rom. Rose 3777 Aftir the , 
cal me the trouble soune Mote folowe. cx$po Melusinev. I 
(1890) 27 And soone aftir that he had kyssed hym, he. .lepe 
vpon his hors. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. x. 66 Soone after 
which, three hundied Lordcs he .slew Of British bloud. 
X779 Mirror No. 65, Soon after he returned to his native 

country, he married Lady C . 1837 Lockhart Scott I. 

viii. 347 The young kinsman was introduced to her soon 
after her arrival at Mertoun. 1879 R. Momtis Chaucer's 
Prol., etc. (ed. 6) p, xii, Perhaps now, or peihaps soon after 
the loss of his office. 

3 . Early, betimes ; before the time specified or , 

referred to is much advanced. j 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3045 Sun on pe mom, quen it was dni. ' 
? £1x366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 33, I went soon To bedcle. 
£1385 — L.G. W. 1637 Hypsipyle, To come sone at nyght 
Vn-to hire chamhir. 1598 Siiaks. Merry IV. 1. iv. 8 We’ll 
haue a posset for 't soone at night. x6x6 B. J[onson Devil 
an Ass 1. i, As you make your soone at nights relation. 
1697 tr - Trav. C'tess D'Anois (1706)45 , 1 rose in effect very 
soon next Morning. £1746 [see A. 2 a], 1807 Worusw. 

1 The world is too much with us ' 1 Late and soon, Getting 
and spending, we lay waste our powers. 1859 Bar tlett 
Diet. A mer. (ed. 3) 428 Soon, at the South this word is 
frequently used by all classes as a substitute for early... 

* I shall be there soon in the evening.' 

+ b. Early in the evening. Obs. 

Prob. by ellipse for soon at night : see prec. 
x6xp A Gil Logon. AngL (1621) 34 Quikli cltb, sHner 
. .citius, silnest .. citissime ; nam sfln hodie apud plurimos 
significat ad prhnam vespemm, dim cite. 1074 Ray N. C . 
Words 44 Soon, the Evening ; a soon, at Even. [Hence in 
later glossaries.] 

c. At an early stage, date, period, etc. 
xfixj W. Lawson Country IIouscw . Gard. (1626) 37 Soone 


crookes the tree that good Camrell must bee. 1664 Pepys 
D iary 31 Aug,, My wife has got me some pretty good 
oysters, which is very soon and the soonest, I think, I ever 
eat any. X77x Luckombe Hist. Printing 125 The Abby of 
St. Albans had printing there very soon. 1876 Gladstone 
Glean. (1879) II. 300 For his own eye, the ornaments of 
his Essay on Milton were so soon as in 1843 gaudy and 
ungraceful. 

4 . In various phrases denoting ‘At the very time 

or moment when, whenever Soon so. Also 

with sum, and ellipt. without connecting particle. 

The reduced forms sou se, sons, occur in the Ormulum. 
In OE, sina fees ipe) is also found. 

(a) c 897 K, FElvkud tr. Gregory’s Past. C. 431 Sona swa 
ic anwoc, swa wilnode ic eft wines. 97X Blickl. Horn. 37 
Sona swa pu fceseo nacodnc waidlan, ponne jesyre pu hine. 
/i ii22 0 . E. Chron. an. xxoo, Sona swa .sc eorl Rotbert 
into Normandiz com. £X2oo Ormin 6450 Sone swa patt 
steorrncstod l>a kingess wcl itt smjhenn. a 1225 Leg. Hath. 
476 Sone se icn sch l>c leome of pe sobe lare. 1297 R, Glouc. 
(Rolls) 5897 He baptised pis aeldred sone so he was ybore. 
1377 Langl. PI. B. x. 226 Was neuere gome.. Fairer 
vnder-fongen..pan my-self sothly sone so he wist. 
f) cxaoo Ormin 821 Sone summ he cupc ben Himmane 
bi bimm sellfenn. 13.. Cursor M. 11015 [CIA It.), Sone sum 
vr leuedi was mett wid pe angel. 

(c) £ 1250 GV«. 4 Ex. 329 Sone Jc it Sor-of hauen ctcn, Al 
jeit sulen witent. £1300 Uavclok 1354 Sone it was day, 
sone he him cladde. 

f b. So soon so, Obs. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn, 53 Swa sone se hi beofi iturnd awey 
from licom ? c X250 Owl <J Night. 5x8 Ko sone so pu sittest 
nbrode, pu forleost al pine wise. 13. . Guy IVnmv. (A.) 4173 
Amorwe, so sone so it was day. 1377 Langi. P. Pi. IS, xvu. 
63 So sone so pe Samaritan liadde sijtc of pis ledc. 

c. As soon as. (Now the ordinary use.) Also 
■f as soon so. 

From the end of the 15th to the middle of the x8th cent, 
the as and soon were commonly written together ( assone , 
assoone , nsoonc , assoon). In ME. a/son(e ) as also occurs : 
sec Ai.soon adv. x. 

c 1290 .V, Eng. Leg. I. 225 As sone as we were ynmked, 
oure maister was so pi out. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xx. 63 
Ac as sone so pe Samaritan liadde sighte of pat syke, He 
alyglite a. non. a 1400 Theophilus xx.\i. As sone as he herde 
of pat tiding, He rapede hym wcl switlie. 1445 in Anglia 
XXVIII. 277 The! wrey thin cncmyes to pe ns sone as pci 
the see banke touche. 1484 Caxton Babies of Hi sop n. xvii, 
Assone as the wynter slialle come thow shalt deyc. 1548 
Udai.l, etc. Jirasm. Par. Mark i. (1552) xax Assone as 
Jesus was aduuitised thereof. x577Goo«k tr. Ilcresbaeh's 
l/usb. § 41 As soone as your Rapu seedc is of,.. you may 
sowe . . Branke as they call it. 1607 Huron Whs. I, 250 
Andrew, who assoone as hee had found Christ, went to call 
I’eter. 1642 I>. Rogers Naaman 90 Asoone as they fuele 
their need. 1654-66 Earl Orri ry I'arihtn. (1676) 620 As 
soon as ever I understood . . I made him humble retributions, 
xyxo I’rideaux Orig. Tithes v. 282 This Law.. fell into 
disuse assoon as made. 1764 T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass. 

I. (1765) 5 8 Assoon as they knew the terms. 1794 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho xxviii, ‘Madame Montoni is 
now dying, sir,' said Emily, as soon as she saw him. x86x 
M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 42 As soon as the Fionch trade 
was again opened. 

d. So soon as. In early use sometimes fal so, 
also soon as. 

c 1330 Assump, Virg. (B.M. MS.) 157 So sone as si he- liadde 
doun, Newe elopes sthe dide htne ntmun, c 1380 Wyctif 
Wks. (1880) 43 pe same freris ben liolden to iciine to hem 
also sone as pei may. 1465 Pastern Lett. I. 1 32 Al so sone 
as I come to the lilakheth, the taptejn made the comens 
to take me. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 166 b, The 
Frenche kyng, so sone as he heard therof, keptc a solempne 
funeral). 1588 Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 359 So 
soone as their inditement was read, and iudgement ‘giuon. 
1637 3rd liep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 75/1 The Dunkirkcrs, so 
soon as they made out what I was, took in their flag. 1700 
| Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 823 So soon as the Death of King 
John was. .known. 1751 K. Paliock P. Wilkins (1884) II. 
243 So soon as he was without the territory of the palace, 
x8x8 Coixbrooke Obligations 14 The article.. is sold so 
soon as the parties have consented. x88a J, H. Blunt Rtf. 
Ch. Eng. II. 8 So soon as the formal consent of Edward 
had been obtained. 

e. Soon as. Now foet. 

£1375 Cursor M. 8167 (Faiif.), Sone as he pe king had 
knawen, welcome hesaidc. 1640 Habini.uin Fdw. IV, 24 
She was repulst by the inhabitants soom- as she landed. 
1658 Drviji n Cromwell vii, Nor was his Vcitue poison’d, 
soi in as born. 1746 Francis tr. Horace, lipist. 1. six. 13 
as I spoke, our rival Bauls engage, x8ox I.ndgnan 

II. 85 [bbe] bad liitliei to cnmmui. kitted every thought soon 
lt “ r . l, i. *885-94 K. Bkiimh.s lit os + Psyche Aug. 

x.\x, Ihe which she knew, soon as she heard the name. 

f. How soon (as). Sc. Obs. 

*557 Peebles Burgh Rec. (1872) i",6 To be delluerit . . 
quhowsone he lie requirit thairto. *563 Wjn?f. 1 II "ks. (S.T.K.) 

l. 124 Quhow sone as a sinnar is its. wit.. to men y. 1596 
Dai.rv.mit.k tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. I, 25 But how sone thay 
begin to bigg tkair nestis, the greatest gun. .will nochtwar 
thame. *754 [see How adv. 14 b]. 

5 . So soon, so quickly, so early. Also followed 
by as. 

(a) £ *3x0 Sir Tristr. 86 pttrch min hert .Wounded hap 
he me So sone. 138a Wvci if Cat. L 6 , 1 womlre, tliat thus 
s 2 u ,". e ’ e " tn bs>m ouer fro him. *535 Cot * roai.k F.xod. 
u. x8 How came se so soone to daieV 1610 Siiaks. Temp. 
If: *• I 9 I What, all so soone asleej* ? *664 Builer Htui. it. 

m. 1131 Wlmh vtaycame I Through so immense a spate 
so soon? 177a Hist. Rochester 97 Too large a w**rk to lie 
compleated so soon. 1828 Lyi-ton Pelham HI. Hi, If you 
are going so soon, honour me by accepting my arm. 

(/d 167 1 Milton II X, xv.jjs Where so soon As in our 
native language can I find That solace? 

+b. Not so soon . . . that) or but (lhat\r no 
sooner . . . than (see 13 b). Obs* 
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*390 Gower Con f . I. 171 This word was noght so sone 
spoke, That his on yhe anon was loke. 0 1477 Caxton 
Jason 71 b, Appollo had not so sone finysshid these wordes 
but that alle they . . crved [etc.]. *549 Cheke Hurt Sedit. 

(1641) 60 The husbandman had not so soone throwneseed in 
his ground, but steppeth up the enimy. 1583 T. Washing- 
ton tr. Nicholas's Voy. 1. vii, Wee were not so soone on 
land, the knight., did instantly request me [etc.]. Ibid, xx, 
They were not so soone issued, but were cleane spoyled . . of 
the enimies. *605 Camden Rent. (1623) 217 But hee had not 
so soone spoken the word, but the surging waue dashed him. 

6 . a. Preceded by over or too. 

c *400 Rom. Rose 0842 For Shame to longe hath be thee 
froo ; Over soone she was agoo. c *513 Skelton Agsi. 
Scottes 130 Vnto the castell of Norram. .to sone ye came. 
1599 Shaks., etc. Pass. Pilgr. 134 Fair creature, kill’d too 
soon by death’s sharp sting 1 1617 Sir W. Mure Misc. 
Poems xviii. Wks. (S. T. S.) I. 38 Too sone, (alace !) . . Thy 
paiit is acted on this wordlie stage. 1720 De Foe Capt. 
Singleton i. (1840) 3 This fell out something too soon. x8ax 
Shelley Adonais xxvii, Why didst thou leave the trodden 
paths of men Too soon? 1870 E. Peacock Reel/ Skirl. II. 
205 It was not .a moment too soon. 190a Skeat Havelok 
p. xvii, A curious instance of anticipation, i. e. the too 
soon writing down of a coming letter, 
b. Followed by enough. 

*545 Ascham Toxoph. n. (Arb.) 114 Not layinge before 
theyr eyes, thys wyse prouerbe : Sone ynough, if wel 
ynough. 1685 Gracian’s Courtier's Qrac. 56 Soon enough, 
if well enough, said aWise Man. 1784 Cowper Task 11. 622 
A man o’ th/ town dines late, but soon enough. With rea- 
sonable forecast and dispatch T’ ensure a side-box station 
at half price. 

7. a. As soon (as), as quickly, as early (as). 

a *548 Hall C/tron., Edw. IV, E j b, He and his folowed so 
quickly after, that they were almost at y° gates as sone as 
the Ambassadors. 1594 Davies Orchestra xli. The Moon . . 
ends her Pavin thirteen times as soon as doth her brother. 
1634 Milton Counts 1016 From thence [I] can soar as soon 
To the comers of the Moon. 1667 — P. L. iv. 464 , 1 soon 
returnd ;..it returnd os soon with answering looks. 1691 
Norris Pract. Disc. 81 But alas, the Mystery of Iniquity 
began to work assoon as the Mystery of Godliness. 

+ b. As soon , at once, forthwith. 05s. (Cf. 
Alsoon adv. 2 .) 

* 5 8 5 Jas. I Ess. Poeste (Arb.) 23 He stays assone, and in 
his mynde docth cast What way to take. 

+ c. As soon as soon, at one time . . at 
another ; now . . again. 05s. 

1581 Pettie tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conv. n. (1586) 78 b, As 
soone with Gentlemen, as soone with the baser sorte, now 
and then with Princes, now and then with priuate peisons. 
*647 Trapp Marrow Gd. Authors in Comm. Ep. 715 Eras- 
mus., was as soon with Protestants, and as soon wiLh 
Papists, and so was well thought of on neither side. 

8 . As soon (as) : a. As readily; as willingly. 
Also so soon as. 

*590 Siiaks. Mids. N. hi. ii. 52 lie beleeue as soone This 
whole eaith may be bord. 1601 — Jul. C. 1. ii. 201 Yet 
..I do not know tlie man I should auoyd So soone as that 
spare Cassius. *702 Vanbrugh False Friend 11. i, I’d as 
soon undeitake to keep Poi tocarero honest. *773 Sheridan 
St. Patr. Day n. iv, I had as soon recover, notwithstand- 
ing. 1777 — Sell. Scand. 1. i, For he’ll abuse a stranger 
just as soon as his best friend. *8*6 Whewell in Mis. S, 
Douglas Life (1881) 22, I had as soon be beaten by him 
as by anybody else. 1823 Scott Talisrn. x, They would 
inarch under the banner of Satan as soon. 

b. With as much reason or probability. 

1391 Siiaks. Two Gentl. u. vii. 10 Thou wouldst as soone 
goe kindle fire with snow As seeke to quench the fire of 
Loue with words. *670 E acha rd Cont. Clergy 86 They may 
assoon expect.. consolation from him that lies rack'd with 
the gout.., as from a divine thus broken. .in his fortunes. 
*8*3 Shelley A las tor 509 Measureless ocean may declare 
as soon.. as the universe Tell [etc.]. 

e. Used to suggest denial of a statement. 

*390 Siiaks. Com. Err. iv. i. 98 Ant. E. I sent thee for a 
rope.. ,Dro. S. You sent me for a ropes end os soone. 

9. Comb. With ppl. adjs. (and pples.), as soon- 
believing, - descending , - drying , etc. ; soon-choked \ 
-clad, -contented, etc. 

a. *58* Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 34 The soone repent- 
ing pride of Agamemnon. 1392 Shaks. Rom. Jul. v. i. 60 
A dram of poyson, such soone speeding geare. 1593 — Rich. 
II, 1. i. 101 His soone beleeuing aduersaries. 1616 Drumm. 
of Hawtii .Poems, Thirsis in Dispraise of Beauty i, Soone- 
fading Bcautie, which of Hues doth rise. 1617 Hieron Wks. 
II. 192 These shallow and soone-drying stream es of out- 
ward ioy. *726-46 Thomson (Vinter 50 The sun.., soon- 
descending, to the long dark night.. the prostrate world 
resigns. 

b, c 1611 Chapman Iliad n . 390 These soon-monied wares 
We drave into Neleius' town. *6*i Cotgr. s.v Coupe-queu'i, 
Two short, and soone-done-words. Ibid., Messe de chas- 
seur, a short, or soone-said Masse. 1727-46 Thomson Sum- 
mer 63 Rous’d by the cock, the soon clad shepherd leaves 
His mossy cottage. *768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat. (1834) II. 103 
That unaspiring humility, that soon-contented moderation. 
*832 M. Arnold Absence 10 Each day brings its petty dust 
Our soon-chok’d souls to fill. *866 Howells Venetian Life 
xvi. 237 Soon-sated curiosity slides willingly away. 

II. In the comparative form sooner. 

10. Within a shorter time; more quickly; with 
less delay; at an earlier time or date. 

0*223 After. R. 266 preatecS pet je wulleS jelden up pene 
custel bute jif he sende ou pe sonre help. ? a 1366 Ciiaucer 
Rom. Rose 969 For he may sonner have gladnesse, Hir 
langour ought to be the lesse. *382 Wyclif Isaiah Iviii, 8 
Thm helthe sunnere shal springe. 1432 Rolls ofParlt. IV. 
405/2 In cas that covenable remedie ne be not sunner 
purveyde. 1587 Q. Elizabeth in Scoones Four C, Eng-. 
Lett. (1880) 31 Excuse my not writing sonar. *678 Cud- 
worth luted. Syst. 1. v. 887 The Question, Why the World 
. . was no sooner, but so lately made ? *686 W. Hopkins tr. 


Ratramntts Diss. i. (1688) 20 Written by him, as some 
guess, about the Year 850. or perhaps sooner. 1780 Mirror 
No. 105, Sometimes it returns a little sooner by royal pro- 
clamation. *8*8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 4S1 Sometimes 
it is to be done sooner, sometimes later. 1886 C. E. Pascoe 
Loud, of Today xxx. (ed. 3) 271 The House., sits till six, 
if the 1 Orders of the Day ’ are not sooner disposed of. 
b. F ollowed by than. 

c 1290 .S'. Eng. Leg. I. 240 Wel sonere..hom huyeome 
bane buy outward wende.. 136a Langl. P. PI. A. xi. 274 
Sonnere hadde he saluacion banne seint Ion be baptist. 
*382 Wyclif John xx. 4 Thilke other disciple ran bifote 
sunner than Petre. 0*430 Merlin 43 Yef Iwolde, I sholde 
fynde hym moche sonner than ye. c *489 Caxton Sonnes 
ofAymon xvii. 396 Charlemagn seketh his dommage ; and 
he shall have it soner than he weneth. 1366 Painter Pal. 
Pleas. I. 47 Yon went soner awaye then love coulde have 
time to fasten uppon you. *58* Pettie tr. Guazzo's Civ. 
Conv. hi. (1586) 175b, I pray you come sooner then you did 
to daie, la 1639 Carew Perswasion to Love Poems (1651) 3 
Tis sooner past, tis sooner done Than Summers rain, or 
Winters Sun. 1718 Entertainer No. 40, 275 Judgment 
may overtake him sooner than he thinks for. 1880 Geikie 
Phys. Geog. ii.61 Land gets sooner heated by the sun’s rays 
than the sea. 

0 . Sooner or later, at some time or other. 

TTsu. with reference to the future, and implying the certain 
happening of the event referred to. 

1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Hush. 1. (1586) 44 b, The 
stones, stickes, and suche baggage . . are to be throwen out 
sooner or later. *660-67 [see Later adv. 1 . 17x2 Addison 
Sped. No. 280 p 4 The dying Man is one whom, sooner or 
later, we shall certainly resemble. *797-1803 S. & Ht. Lee 
Canterb. T. II. 427 To keep up. .a coriespondence in Italy, 
would sooner or later betray them. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi. 
Ii, I have observed, that, sooner or later, they come to an 
evil end. 

11. More readily or easily. Chiefly with than, 

(a) 0x223 Ancr. R. 58 A! Jet bat fallen to hire,..buih 

hwat muhte sonre ful luue of aquiken. *603 Shaks. Me as. 
for M. v. i. 277 , 1 thinke, if you handled her priuately She 
would sooner confesse. *606 — Tr. $ Cr. 11. i. 17, I shal 
sooner rayle thee into wit and holinesse. *664 J. Wilson 
A. Commenius 1. i, You may sooner hold An angry Lyon, 
with a clew of thread. *842 Lover Handy Andy ix, If you 
had a child . . , no one should have the majority sooner. 

(It) *303 R. Bhukne Handl. Synne 789 Sunner he takyth 
for here veniaunce pan for any oper chaunce. c *380 Wyclif 
Contr. Tracts Sel.Wks. III. 29* Jif bei weren opyn trewe men 
..pei schulden sunere gete pursuyng. - ban fatte benefices. 
a 1548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV, I v, He thought the Sunne 
would soner haue fallen from his circle, then that kyng 
Lewes . . would haue dissimuled. *333 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 
202 Sir Thomas Moie. .can soner bee remembred of me, then 
worthely praised of any. *634 Milton Cotnus 323 Couriesie, 
Which oft is sooner found in lowly sheds. ., then intapstry 
Halls. *678 Moxon Meek. Exerc. v. § 25. 92 Stuff which 
may be sooner Hewn than Sawn. 1817 Shelley Lines to 
Critic iii, Thy love will move that bigot cold Sooner than 
me, thy hate. 

b. More readily as a matter of choice; pre- 
ferably, rather. 

*457 Haroyng Chron. i. in Eng. Hist. Rev. Oct. (1912) 
743 Your Fadir..souner wolde suche thre as Gedyngton 
Hnfe youe [= given] than so forgone that euydence. *474 
Caxton Chesse iv. viii, (1883) 184 Certes thou oughtest 
sonner wille to dye.. than [etc.]. *609 T. Brown m R. 

L’Estrange Erasrn. Colloq. (1725) 333 , 1 would sooner swop 
her to a Tobacco plantation. *749 Fielding Tom Jones 
ii. iii, I would sooner starve than take any reward for be- 
traying your Ladyship. *80* Eliz. Helme St. Marg. Cave 
I. 236, 1 would sooner bear my father's name.. rather than 
be lady of this domain. *883 Anstey Tinted Venus 171 
Why, I'd sooner stay in prison all my life t 

12. The sooner, the more quickly, speedily, or 
early. 

1303 R. Brunne Ila/idl. Synne 386 But perof to haue 
mochyl affyaunce Pe may betyde be sunner a chaunce. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 121 Bot it be be sonner opned, 
it bryngeb yn deth. c 1440 Generydes 3101 His entent the 
souner myght jprevayle. c 1440 Gesta Rom. lxvi. 382 (Add. 
MS.), That here payne. .inyght be released the sonyre for 
his prayere. *338 Starkey England 1. i. 26 That your 
deuyse..may the sonar optayne hys frute & effect. *39* 
Shaks, i Hen. VI, v. i. 15 The sooner to effect, And surer 
binde this knot of amitie. *633 in Vemey Memoirs (1007) 

I. 461 , 1 rose one hour the sooner. *7*9 London & Wise 
Compl. Gard. xxii, Hereby they will the sooner answer the 
design propos’d. *831 Scott Of. Rob. iv. The soldiers joy- 
fully mended their pace in order to meet the sooner with the 
supplies. 

0 . With co-ordinate clause or phrase containing 
another comparative. 

c*37S Sc. Leg. Saints xxx. ( Theodora ) 261 pe sonare bis 
be done, pe cause sal be be les, *387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 

II. xiv. (Skeat) 1 . 6* Ever the deper thou somtyme wadest, 
the souer thou it founde. 0 1473 Mankind 254 in Macro 
Plays 10 pe sonner be leuer, & yt be ewyn a-non 1 *477 
Paston Lett. III. 194 The soner the better, in eschewyng of 
worsse. *326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 6 b, The hyer 
it ascendeth, the sooner it vanyssheth awaye. 1362 Pilking- 
ton Expos. Abdyas Pref. 0 The faster a man runnes, the 
sooner he is wery. 167* Milton P. R. hi. 179 The happier 
raign the sooner it begins. 173* Miller Gard. Did, s.v. 
Fagus, The sooner they are sown the better, after they are 0 
fully ripe. *824 Scott Pev. xlvii, The sooner, then, the 
root feels the axe, the stroke is more welcome. 1837 P. 
Keith Bot. Lex. 169 The sooner a remedy is applied to it 
the better. *833 Kingsley Westw, Hoi iv, The less said 

e sooner mended. 

c. Followed by as ot that. 

In quot. 1763 the sense is ‘ all the more *. 

*763 Museum Rust. 1 . 206 We think, .that two pounds at 
least should be sown, and this the sooner^ as it is a cheap 
seed. *823 Scott Talism. xvii. He shall die, the rather ana 
the sooner that thou dost entreat for him. 

13. No sooner, not earlier. 


*408 in Rymer Fosdera (1709) VIII. 539/1 Aftir the Entree, 
or the Deih of the forsaid Erie of Douglas,, .and nosounete. 
*482 Ccly Papers (Camden) 123 Here was noon passage no 
sooner, the wynd was so contrary. *603 Shaks. Meas. for 
III. m. i. 32 For thine owne bowels. .Do curse the Gowt. . 
and the Rheume For ending thee no sooner. 

b. No sooner . . ., but , than, or when, = as soon 
as ; immediately that. (Cf. 5 b.) 

(a) 156a Daus tr. Sleidane's Conttn, 465 b, He had no 
soner said so, but he was had thence. 1397 Beard Theatre 
God's Judgem. (1612) 146 Which was no sooner in hand, 
but the chamber began afresh to shake. *639 Ld. Digby 
Lett. cone. Relig, (1651) 45 St. John no sooner saw him, but 
he stept back. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 123 1> 5 Florio was 
no sooner arrived at the great House.., but Eudoxus took 
him by the Hand, a *774 Goldsm. tr. Scarron's Com. 
Romance (1775) I. 57 She had no sooner made an end of 
her speech, but she withdrew. 1823 Scott Talism. xxi. 
There has no sooner any one done me good service, but., 
he cancels his interest in me by some deep injury. 

(b) 1304 Kyd Cornelia n. 76 Like poyson that. .No sooner 
tutchetn. then It taints the blood. 1638 Dryden Stanzas 
O. Cromwell xxiii, No sooner was the French-Man's Cause 
embrac’d, Than the light Monsieur the grave Don out- 
weigh’d. *723 Dk. Wharton True Briton No. 48, But he 
had no sooner labour’d himself into a tolerable knowledge 
of the Affairs of it, than he rode triumphant. 1807 Crabbe 
Par. Reg. in. 553 No sooner he began Toiound and redden, 
than away he ran. 1830 Browning Christmas-Eve xiii, No 
sooner said than out m the night I 

(c) *697 Dryden AEneid ix. 143 No sooner had the goddess 
ceas’d to speak, When, lo 1 th obedient ships their halsers 
break. 1764 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. in Lett. (1772) I. 68 No 
sooner was his hack turned, when a new conspiracy was set 
on foot, 

III. In the superlative form soonest. 

14. Most quickly, readily, etc. 

a *225 A tier. R. 392 A 1 so is., pet crucifix iset ine chirche, 
ine swuclie stnde >et me hit sonest iseo. 0 1380 Wyclif 
Wks. (1880) 23 For who so may most gold hrynge sunnest 
sclial be sped to grete benefices. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xm. 
223 pat pat rapest rypep, rotepmost sanneSt [v.rr. sonnest, 
sennest], c 1400 Destr. Troy *155 So may we sonyst the 
souerain distrye. 01423 Cursor M. 16049 (Trim), Pei bi- 

i ioujte hem.. with what ping pei sonnest shulde do him 
>enne to dye. *300-20 Dunbar Poems Ixvii. 18 Quha maist 
it servis sail sonast repent. 1584 Cogan Haven Health 133 
Pertrich of all foules is most soonest digested. x6ox Sir W. 
Cornwallis Disc. Seneca (1631) 72 The most profitable and 
soonest digested knowledge. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 893 
Where thou mightst hope.. soonest [to] recompence Dole 
with delight. *771 Encycl. Brit. III. 616/a Melt them to- 
gether for soft solder, which runs soonest. 1777 R. Watson 
Philip II (1839) 255 Such troops as could be soonest drawn 
together, were immediately sent off. *8*3 Shelley Q. Mab 
1. 183 The spirit.. may know How soonest to accomplish 
the great end. 

b. Preceded by the. 

*471 Chron. White Rose (1845) 92 They dispersed.. the 
soonest they could. 1399 Siiaks. Hen . V, in, vi. 120 The 
gentler Gamester is the soonest winner. 1760 R. Brown 
Compl. Farmer ii. 72 It is a grain that will grow in the ear 
the soonest of any, if wet. 

15. With the soonest : + a. Rather, or very, 
early. Obs. +b. As soon as possible. Obs. c. 
dial. Too soon. 

*542 Udall Erasrn. Apoph. 252 b, The same Julia be* 

f oonne somewhat with the soonest to have whyte neares in 
ir hedde. 0x600 Hooker EccL Pol. vii, xiii, §2 His 
admirable virtues caused him to be bishop with the 
soonest. *631 [see Something adv. 2 f]. *66a J. Davies 
Ir, Olearius' Voy A mb. 1 14 That he would, with the soonest, 
suppress all monopolies. *709 Mrs. Manley Secret Mem. 
(1736) II. 179 Then she would be glad to manry him with 
the soonest 1828 Carr Craven Gloss. s . v ., ‘ Wi’ t ‘ soonest,’ 
too soon. 

10. At (the) soonest, at the earliest. 

17S* R. Paltock P. Wilkins (1884) II. 270 , 1 asked him 
then how long he should be..; he said, ‘Three days at 
soonest ’. *768 Warburton in Hurd Lett. (1809) 4x0 At 
soonest, it will not begin, till after the next long vacation. 
*873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 190 This Dialogue could not 
have been composed before 390 at the soonest. 

Soon. (s«n), a. [Attributive use of prec.] 

1, Taking place, coming about, happening, etc., 
soon or quickly; early, speedy. 

0 1400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxv. 49 Heil, sone 
boote per bale is neib. 0 *425 tr, Arderne’s Treat. Fistula, 
etc. 70, 1 haue proued pis ful oft tymez for to be most sone 
helpyng. 0 *470 Dives # Pauper (W. de W. 1496) ix. iv. 
332/1 Soone byieuynge of Iesynges bryngeth people to 
moche folye. *346 Langley tr. Pol. Verg. de Invent, jr. 
105 The olde proverbe is true ; that as soone sowing some- 
time deceavetn, so late sowing is alway naught. *39* Syl- 
vester Du Barias 1. vii. 247 His hardned heart Smoothed 
the passage for their soon-depart. *62* Quarles Div. Poems, 
Esther iv, The proiect pleas'd the King, who made an Act 
To second what was said with soone effect. *6g* T. H[ale] 
Acc. New Invent. 79 The soon decay I cannot impute to the 
Lead-sheathing. *77* Luckombe Printing -i$o Having 
too much wool! in them, .will subject them to soon harden- 
ing. 1838 Holloway Prov. Did., Soon,., the soon or early 
part Of the night. *89* Miss Dowib Girl in Karp. 287 
A. white mist, thick, in the soon-twilight to be impenetrable. 

2. In comparative: a. Earlier; more speedy or 
expeditious, etc. 

01380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. I. 235 But Crist tolde hem of 
souuere perils, pat was betere hem to knowe. *359 Mirr. 
Mag. (1563) D viij, Which that I myght bryng to the sooner 
ende, To the byshop of Yorke I dyd the mater breake. 
*607 in M. H. Peacock Hist. Wakefield Gram. Sch. (1802) 
67 Unless in the mean tyme.. a sooner daie of mee tinge be 
appointed. *665 J. Webb Sione-Heng (1725) 90 For the 
sooner Dispatch, and saving of Cost. *677 Plot Oxfordsh. 
no There are no signs amongst them of sooner or later 
production. *77* Ann. Reg., Chron. 173/x From the death, 
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or any sooner determination of the interest therein, of John 
York, Esq. 1889 Stevenson Master Ballantrae 111, Which 
would give us safety for the present, and a sooner hope of 
deliverance. 

fb. Former, previous. Obs.- 1 
i4gg Trevt'sa's Barth. Do P. R. xiv. xxxiv. 480 There 
growe vines and. .apples of palmes as token of the soonei 
[MS. ia^ei] plente, 

3 . In superlative: a. Earliest. Also absol. 

139* Parsons in Imp. Consid. (1673) 79 He., can not., 
refuse at the soonest oppoitunity to attempt it. *631 Mas- 
singer Emperor East 1. i, And we, in private, with our 
soonest leisure Will give them hearing. x6ga Bentley 
Boyle Led. vi. 87 If they think that there may be a Soonest 
Instant of possible Creation. *760-73 H. Brooke Fool 0/ 
Qt/al. (1809) III. 92 , 1 was therefoie up among the soonest, 
b. Speediest ; quickest. Now dial. 

1391 Traill. Raigne K. John 11. (1611) 73 The King en- 
treats your soonest speed To visit him. * 39 * Kyd Sp. Trag. 
lv. iv. no With soonest speed I hasted to the noise. 1606 
Siiaks. Ant. 4 Cl. in. iv. 27 Make your soonest hast, So your 
desires are yours. 18*3 Jamieson Stippl. s.v , The soonest 
gait , the nearest toad. 1897 in Eng. Dial. Diet, s.v., I said 
that would be [the] safest, .or soonest road for us to go. 

Soon, dial. var. of Sound si. (swoon). Soond, 
dial. f. Sound sb. and a. Soond(e, obs. varr. 
Sand sb. 

S’oonds, dial. var. S wounds, Zounds. 

Cf. Gud soons s.v. God. 

1884. St. James's Gaz. 20 June 6/1 The farmers [near 
Ludlow, Shropshire].. use as common exclamations ‘Dear 
Sores * and * S'oonds \ 

Soon.ee, variant of Sunni. 

Sooner (s»'oai). U.S. slang, [f. SOON adv.} 
One who acts prematurely; esj>. one who en- 
deavours to get into Government territory in the 
West before the time appointed for its settlement. 

1890 in Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 7 May, Governor Camp, 
bell.. thinks it altogether too soon to talk of 1892... The 
Governor is quite right in declining to be regarded as a 
sooner 189a Law Times XCIII. 413/1 The settler that 
gets in sui reptitiously . . is called a 1 Sooner , because he gels 
thei e sooner than the 1 est 1893 Philadelphia Daily I nqmrer 
21 Aug., The intention and attempt to keep the Sooners oil 
the Clieiokee strip, .have come to grief. 

Sooney, obs. form of Sunni. 

Soouish (swmij), adv. Chiefly colloq. or dial. 
[f. Soon adv. + -isu.] Somewhat soon. 

1894 N. Sr Q Ser. vm. V. 143/1 Napoleon seems to have 
got off soonisn from the field. 

Soo'nlv, adv. Also 5 sonly, [f. Soon adv. + 
-Ll a .] Soon; quickly; speedily. 

In the passage cited by Johnson from H.More the correct 
reading is so only (=if only). 

c *47S Partenay 4078 By me sonly distroed shall he be. 
1634 E. Johnson Wonder-working Provid. 9 All people, 
Nations andLanguages, who are soonly to submit to Christs 
Kingdome. 1829 W. Taylor Hist. Sum. Germ. Poet. II. 
70 Hasten, my daughter, she said, . . Coffee is soonly enough, 

Soonness (sin^nes). [f. Soon adv. + -njgss.] 
The condition or quality of being soon ; speedi- 
ness, earliness. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. ir. xii. § 2. 289 The next pair, 
soonness and lateness, doth relate to time future. 1727 
Bailey (vol, II), Earliness ,. . soonness in Time. 1864 N. 
Brit. Daily Mail 6 Dec , We went across the Clyde Street 
ferry, just for soonness. 1869 Eadie Galatians Introd. 
p. xli, What sui prised the apostle was the soonness of the 
defection. 

Soons : see God, and cf. S’oonds. 

Soop (swp), v. Sc. and north, dial. Forms: 
6 awowp-, auowp-, swop-, sowp, 6, 9 soup, 6, 
9-BOop, 9 aupe. [a. ON. sSpa (Icel. sdpa, Norw. 
and Sw. sopa ), for earlier *sw6pan , related to OE, 
swdpan : see Sweep ».] 

1 . trans. To sweep (a house, etc.). 

c 1480 [see the vbl. A). 1333 Bbllenden Livy in. iii, 
(S.T.S.) I. 232 The soroufull moderis fell.. to |ie ground, 
sowpand be templis with J>are hare. 1338 Lyndesay Supplic. 
Contempt. Syde Taillis 30 Quhare euer thay go, it may be 
sene, How kirk and calsay thay soup clene. *7. . Ramsay 
Wyfe of Aucktermuchty x, To soup the house he syne 
began. *824 Scott St. Renan's xxxii, They that had their 
bread to won wi’ ae arm.. had mair to do than to soop 
houses. 186* E. B. Ramsay Remin. Ser. 11. 44 , 1 1 soupit the 
poupjt,' was John’s expressive reply. 

absol. 186* Hislop Prov. Scot. 136 Let ilka ane soop 
before their am door. 

2 . To remove, clear away, by sweeping. 

CX480 Henryson Fables, Cock <J- Jewel 76 Iowellis ar tynt 
. mpone |se fluyr, & swoppyt furth anone. 

3 . With up\ To assist the progress of (a curling- 
stone) by sweeping the ice in front of it. 

1803 M c Indoe Poems 56 Supe, supe him up, another says. 
1 83a -53 W histle-binbie Ser. 211. 39 He's weel laid on, soop 
him up, soop him up. 1B91 H. Johnston Kilmallie II. no 
The second and third players were ‘ scoping up or ‘ giving 
heels’ to laggard stones. 

Hence S 00 'ping vbl. sb. 

. 6*480 Henryson Fables , Cock <$■ Jewel 70 He fand a ioly 
l *jsp..wes cassyn out in swopyng of >e hous. 1824 Score 
St. Ronan s xxxu, Wi’ their sossings and their soopings. 
Soop, obs. f. Soup sb . ; obs. or dial. var. Sup sb. 
and w.i; obs. pa. t. Sup v.i ; obs, var. Swoop. 
Sooparee, variant of Supabi. 

Soope, obs. var. Sup si. and vA, Swoop sb. 
Soople, var, Soupub si . ; dial. var. Supple a, 
Soor (sum). Med, [Of obscure origin.] A 
disease of the mouth, = T hrush 2 i. Also attrib. 
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1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 337 Parasitic Stomatitis 
(Mycotic stomatitis; Thrush, Soor, Muguet). i^oi Jrnl. 
Exper. Med. 4 Feb. 396 The soor fungus appealed in the 
cultures made from both kidneys. 

Soor, obs. form of Sore sb. and a. 

|| Sooranjee (sueKe'ndg/). Also -gie. [ad. Skr. 
surahgi.} The root of Morinda citrifolia ; a dye 
obtained ftom this ; morindin. 

1848 Anderson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. (1849) XVI. 
438 The colouring matter of sooranjee, to which I give the 
name of Moiindme. 1866 Treas. Bot. 286/1 A dye called 
Soorangie is procured fiom the root of Morinda citrifolia. 
1874 Crookes Prad, Handbk. Dyeing tjr Calico-Printing 
392 Cotton ..placed in a bath of the ground-up sooranjee. 
Soore, obs. var. Soar v ,, Sore si., a., and adv. 
Soorma, variant of Surma Anglo-Ind. 

Soort, obs. f. Sort sb. ; dial. f. Sort v. 
IlSoO'sy. ? Obs. Also 7 sussy, 7-8 soosey, 

8 sooza, 9 soocey. [Urdu (Pers.) sftsi.J 

(See quot. 1858.) v " 

1621 In Foster Eng. Fad. India (1906) 338 The ‘sussies’ 
are in good forwnidness. 1696 Ovinc.ion Voy. Suiatt 218 
Rich Silks, such ns Atiasses, Cuttanees, Sooseys, Culgars. 
1724 Loud. Gaz. No. 6233/3 A large Patcel of fine Gteen 
Teas, . .and a few Sooraes. 1723 Ibid, No. 6363/2 Belongs, 
Ginghams, Sooseys. 1784 in Seton-Karr Set. Calcutta £?<*«. 
(i86a) I. 42 Fine cassimeres of diffeient coloure; Patna 
dimty, ana striped sooseys. 1858S1MMONDS Did. Trade, 
Soocey. a mixeu striped fabric of silk and cotton in India. 

Soot (snt), sb . 1 Forms: a. 1, 4 sot (2 soth), 
4-6 sote, 5 swot, 6 swote ; I, 4- soot (1 sooth, 5 
soeth), 5-7 soote. /3. 6 sooute, sout(e, sowto, 
7 sutt, 7, 9 sut ; Sc. 6 suit, 6, 8- suto, 9 shuts ; 

9 dial, seut, seeat. [OE. sit, <= MDu. soct, soet 
(Du. dial, soct), NFris. sott, suit, ON. and Icel. 
sit (Notw. and Sw. sot, Da. sod), iclated to Lilh. 
sidis (usually in pi. sAdiei or sAdiici ).. 

The pron. (s*>t), formerly common, is mentioned by Smart 
in 2836 as no longer used ‘ by the best spcakeis American 
diets, give (siJt) as well as (sut).] 

1. A black carbonaceous substance or deposit 
consisting of fine particles formed by the com- 
bustion of coal, wood, oil, or other fuel. 

а. c 725 Corpus Gloss. F 427 Fuliginc, sooth, c 1000 Sax. 
Leechd. I. 336 Mcng flai ito sot & sealt & sand, a 1200 
Suionius Gl. in Anted, Oxon. Ser. 1. V. 36/8 Fuligo , solh. 
c 1302 Pol. Songs (Camden) 193 Hit fafletb the Kyng of 
Fraunce bittrore then the sole. 1387 Thevisa Higden 
(Rolls) VII. 379 Whan al chirche was on fuyre, per fil . . 
no|rer spaicle nofier soot uppon Wolston his grave. <1x430 
Lydg, Assembly of Gods 6x8 Hard as any horn, blakker fer 
then soot, c 1440 Pallad. on llusb. 1. 849 Oiklreggis fresli 
for gnattis and for snaylis, Or chamber soot is good to kcsl 
aboule. 1330 Pai.sgr. 273/x Sote of a chymney, svj>e. *368 
Withals Did. 46 a/ 1 Smote, fuligo. 1382 Bentley Mon. 
Matrones iii. 342 For the time was, when you..liued soli- 
taiie, silting at home among the soote of pots. 16x5 Crooke 
Body of Man 66 Kuen as m chimneyes we see by the con- 
linuall ascent of soote, long strings of it are gathered as it 
were into a cliaine. 1683 Boyle Eng. Notion Nat. vi. 190 
When in a foul chimney, a lump of soot falls into Lbe hearth. 
*765 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. a) 51 Soot is found to 
be a very rich manure. x 8 xs J. Smith Panorama Set. 4 
Art II. 612 Soot remarkably increases the produce of soils 
abounding with vegetable matter. 1874 tr, Lommet's Light 
3 The carbon in fine powder will he deposited upon inform- 
ing a layer of soot. 

fig. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 11. ix. (Skcat) 1 . 38 Al sugre 
and hony, al miustralsy and melody hen hut soot and galle 
in comparison. 1586 Bright Melanch. xxi, 123 Natural 
actions. .are weaker, and as it were smothered with this 
soote of melancholie. 

| 3 . X54X R. Copland Guydon's Form . 17 iij, Some put 
therto to alter the coloure sute of the chymney. <11585 
Montgomerie Flyting 292 Weil swyld in a swynes skin 
and smerit ouer with suit. 1390 Spenser F. Q. ii. vii. 3 
His head and beard with sout were ill bedight. 1648 Gage 
West Ind. 142 The smoak . . filletli the thatch and the rafters 
..with sut 1685 in Verrtey Mem. (1907) II. 405 Tis soe foul 
with suit, smoke, and Dust. 1729 Dampicr's Toy. IV. 11. 34 
The Hodmandods..make themselves Black with Sut [1697 
soot). 1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. vi, Distress is for ever a 
going about, like sut in the air. 

t D. (See quots. and cf. Nill sbA) Obs. 

[1363 Cooper Thesaurus, S podium, a ninner ofsoute rysyng 
of the trying of hrasse.) x6xx Cotgr., hpode, the heauicr 
foile, soot, or oare of Biasse, *668 Charles on Onomast. 
300 Spodos Subterranca, ,, Soot of Brass, 1688 Holme 
Armoury in. 149/2. 

2. With, a and pi. a. A particular kind of soot, 

xfiox Holland Pliny II. 324 This is a soueraigne soot to 

hinder the growth again of haires. 1671 Grew A nat. PL 
1. 17 Turpentine, . , upon Vstion, shuweth nothing hut a black 
Soot. X733 Cheyne Eng. Malatly 11. iii. § 4 (1734) 141 
The Soots of some.. Woods are.. of the same Nature and 
Efficacy. 1796 Kihwan Blew. Min. (ed. 2) II. 43 When 
burned, itafibrds a soot and leaves a small quantity of a 
coaly residuum. 

b. A flake of soot ; a smut. 

1906 Daily News 28 May 6 An air unsullied by the soots 
ana scents of London. 

3. A substance of a sooty appearance or nature. 
1397 Middleton Wisd. Solomon xii. xx Too much seed 

doth turn to too much soon 1690 Temple Ess. ii. Gardens 
of Epicurus , I found my Vines, .apt for several years to a 
Soot or Smultiness upon their leaves. 

4. transf. Blackness, darkness. 

1789 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Subj.for Painters Wks. 1812 
VII. 157 Tis what the Prince ol Soot hath often done. 

б . attrib. and Comb. a. Attrib., as soot -ashes, 
-bag, -black, -colour, -door, -dtessing, etc. 

1664 Evelyn AW. Hurt, (1729) 199 “Soot-Ashes.. prevent 


SOOT. 

Pis-mires..from invading the Fruit. 1798 Hull Advert. 
18 Aug. 3/3 A chimney-sweeper put the troublesome gentle- 
man into a “soot-bag. 1797 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3) V. X56/2 
Lamp-black, .is the finest of what are called the “soot-blacks. 
x6ix Cotgr. s.v. Mutinies, Conlenrdc mistimes, alight, “soot 
colour, hauing an eye of a giay in it. 1639 T. de Gray 
Expert Farrier 58 Mouse-dunne and such like rusty and 
sut-colours. x6joCavcat to Convcnticlers 2 Clad in a duskish 
Soot-coloure sort of Shamoy. 1781 Latham Gcn. Syn. I. 

I. 134 Cinereous Owl.. .The whole bud appears as if soiled 
with light soot-colour. 1834 M c MuRrRiE Cuvier's Anim. 
Ktngd. 360 Blackish-bronze or soot-coluur and silky above. 
1833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. §393 In that case “soot 
doors would be necessary in the chimney bieast. 1834 
Ronalds & Richardson Chcm. Techuql, (ed. 2) 1 . 214 The 
soot or flue doors, introduced into chimneys for the pur- 
poses of cleansing. X766 Complete Fanner s.v, Lucent, 
The pieference ought to be given to “soot-dressings. 1722 
Ramsay Three Bonnets in. 19 “Soot-diaps hang frae his 
roof and kipples. *890 Pall Mall G. 28 Oct. 1/3 The 
extiemely heavy “sootfnll peculiar to the neighbouihood. 
1839-32 Bailey Festus 56 Like the “soot-flake upon a 
burning bar. 173-1 W. Ellis Chiltcm <$- Vatc Farm. 399 
As for Example, if a Person was to dress.. his Sands or 
Gravels in Summer with “Soot-lime, or Pigeons-dung. 1844 

II. Silphkns BA. Farm III. 1249 The opeiations of the 
“soot-machine aie effected thus [etc.]. 1843 Carlyle Past 
<S- Pr, in. xv, To that dingy fuliginous Operative, emerging 
from his “soot-mill. 1898 A itbutt's Syst. Med. V. 3 The 
“sool-pnrtides lie in tiie perilobular and intei lobular tissue. 
a 1722 Lisle llusb. (1757) 234 The seed being soaked in 
“soot-water. 1735 H. Walpole Lett. (1846) III. 139 Have 
you no Indian infc t no soot-water V 1882 The Garden 22 July 
73/2 Soot water is found to be exceedingly beneficial to 
l'inc-apple plants. 

to. Simiktive, as soot-black , -h own , -dark, + -red 
[cf. Olcel. sAlraiedr], soot-like adjs. 

17x3 Loud. Gas. No. 5373/4 Lost . . , two Geldings, the one 
a “Soote black. x8ax Clare VM. Minds'. I. 80 The boys 
thiough fear in soot-black cornets push. 1837 Caiii.ylk It. 
Rev. 11. v. iv, Your dark-yellow Mul.tttoes? And your Slaves 
soot-black ? c 1843 — Hist. Sk. Jets. I (1898) 244 All soiled 
“soot-brown, illegible as the letter-piess. 1853 C. Bronte 
Jillelie \xix, His *soot-dark paletot. 1789 J. Williams 
Min. Kingd. I. 21 x If you discover a quantity of soft, 
black, "soot like matter, you should dig in it. 1837 P, 
Keith Bot. Lex. 327 The farina of the guin..is conveited 
into a black soot-like powder. <1x400 Ottonian 1045 The 
launce was “swot red and crokcd. 

o. With ppl. atljs., as sool-besfeckled, -bleared, 
-grimed, etc. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. n.i.ii, In that soot-bleated figuie, 
most earnest of created things. *839 Dickens Nnkleby 
xvi, A soot-bespeckled prospect of tiles and chimney. pots, 
*871 Kingsley Al Last xi, Here and there some huge tree 
had burnt as it stood, and rose like a soot-grimed tower, 
d. Objective, as soot- solving. 

1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm III. 1247 The soul-sowing 
machine. 

6. Special combs. : soot-bag, a reticule (Slang 
D2V/.1864); soot-cancer, -dew, -wart (sec quots.). 

1878 Walsham Surg. Pathol, xiii.369 From the great fre- 
quency with which it occurs in chimney-sweepms, cancer of 
the scrotum is gcneially designated the “soot- or sweeps- 
cancer. j8$x Cent. Did., *Soot-dew, . . a black, fuliginous 
coating covering parts of living plants. // 18x0 P, I'm i Obi. 
Chimney Sweepers Cancer 4 It is a disease which always 
makes its fiist attack on., the inferior pait of the scrotum 
. .: the trade calls it the “soot-wart. 1869 Tanner Pratt, 
Med. (ed. 6) I. i26_Since the Act of Parliament made the 
use of machinery imperative, the soot-wart has been less 
frequently seen. 

Soot, variant of Swote ‘ sweat ’ Obs. 
tSoot, a. and sbP Obs. Forms : a. 1 suot, 
1-2 swot, 2-5 swote, 3-5 suote, 5 swoote, 7 
swoot. ii. 4-6 sote. 7. 4-7 soot, 5-6 soote, 
6-7 sout(e. [OE. swot, var. of swite Sweet a., 
influenced by swite Soot adv.} 

A. adj. 1. Sweet to the smell or taste ; sweet- 
smelling, fragrant. 

a. c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. John xii. 3 )’a.*t bus gefylled urns of 
suot stenc 3 ajs smirinese. a 1000 Pass to St. Margaret ee in 
Cockayne Narrat. 49 Mid swot um wyrtum. <xxxoo in Napier 
O. E. Glosses 226/2 Odorameniis, swotum biaOum. a 1200 
St. Marker. 4 He L. .swot est to smeallen; nc hi, swote 
sauur..mei neauer littlin. 6x273 Passion our Lord 561 
in O. E. Misc., po seyh heo )>er twey englcs mjd hwite 
clones and swote. c 1290 S. Eng. I.,g. I. 8 A suote smul 
bare cam of heom. 1362 Langl. P. PL A. x. 119 Kiht ns 
)>e Rose bat red is and swote, '/<zi366Chaiilkh Rout, Rose 
60 The erth wexith pioude..For swote ilewi-s that on it 
fhlle. 1390 Gower Lonf. II. 176 With swote diiuhes ami 
with xofte. c X430 Life St. Kath. 12 As be fayi e ami swoote 
rose spryngeth amonge {jc thornes. c 1440 Pallad. on //mb. 
i xt. 147 Yf me make a knotte on euery toute, They wulc be 
j fiogh ynough & tender swoote. 

fi. Ui 1366 Chauclk Rom. Rose 1425 Thorough mob lure 
J of the weTJe wete Sprung up the sote grene gras, c 1386 — 

I Miller's T. 19 (Cambr. MS.J, A Uuimbrc had he.. Pul 
fetously i-diglit with erbis sote. 1412-20 I.ydg. C/tron, Troy 
( 1555 ) >• vi, And them [sc. branches].. With sote bloames 
freshly to repay re. c X420 Chon. I ’Hod. 2083 A sote sauore 
, {>e lafte styll }>e re. 

y. c 1386 CiufcER 2 nd Nun s T. 229 Nc never moo no 
1 schul they roten lie, Ne lee->e here soote savour. 1426 Lyikj. 

1 DcGuil, Pilgr. 103S1 The raor tliat ther be tlumy.s fayre, 

I Lw-ty^ soote, & fressli off hewe. a X450 tr, De Imitations 
in. Ivu. 233 Swetter Jwn eny soot encente. 1492 Kymak 
| Poems xxxv. 4 in Arckiv Stud. ntu. Spr. LXXXIX. 202 
* 0 Iesse rote moost swete and soote. 1553 W, Watkeman 
Fardle Facions l v. 7S Wiue.,wherin are enfuswi many 
soote odours and drugges. 1367 Golding Ovid's Met. vm. 
(i 59 i) **4 A roots Of Radish, ami a jolly lump of Butter 
j fresh and soote. 1600 Faikpax Tasso xv. xlvi. The height 
was spreene with hetbes and liowrets tout. »xx Cuioh., 

I A'<^sweet,..delkious, delicate, soote. 
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2 . Of persons, qualities, etc. : Pleasant, agree- 
able, gentle, mild, gracious. 

a. a iaag A tier. R. 102 pes cos, leoue sustren, is., so uni- 
mete swote & swete. C1250 Hymn in Trin. Coll. Horn. 
App. 256 Leuedi miide, softe & swote, ic crie pe meici. 
c 127s in O. E. Misc. 89 For his swete moder luue pat is so 
veyr and swote. <1x3x0 in Wright Lyric P. xviii. 57 In 
myn huerte thou sete a lote Of thi love, that is so swote. 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 54x2 Unto men more profit doth The fro- 
ward Fortune and contraire, Than the swote and debonaire. 
c 1425 Castle Persev. 2057 in Macro Plays , perfor, vij sys- 
tens swote, lete oure vei tus reyne on rote ! 

p. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 111. 1194 To whom this tale 
Sugre be or Sote. c 1385 — L, G. W. 1077 Dido, Ho sum 
folk ofte newe thyng is sote. c 1403 Lydg. Temple Glas 1264 
And so to 30 w more sote and agreable Shal loue be found. 
1477 Paston Lett. III. 181 Lest the French Kyng..shuld 
in eny wise distourbe yow of yowr soft, sote, and sewre 
slepys. 1503 Hawes Examp. Virt. v, 66 With belpe of 
vertue so swete and sote. 1358 G. Cavendish Poems (1825) 
II. 67 Onles that grace have on the rewthe, To plant in 
the some vertue sote. 

b. Of sounds : Melodious ; harmonious. 
c 1385 Chaucer L, G. W. 732 Thisbe } And on that othir 
side stod Tiiesbe The sote soun of othir to resseyue. 1426 
Lydg. De Gull. Pilgr. 14693 With tber soote mellodye. 
1593 Barnes Earthen. Sonn. xl, With thy notes harmonious 
and songs soot. 1614 J. Davies (Heref.) Eclogues Wks. 
(Grosart) II. 19 As swoot as Swans thy straines make 
Thames to ring. Ibid. 20 But now ne recke they of soot 
carrolling. 

B. so. That which is sweet; a person of sweet 
disposition. 

c 1430 Hymns Virgin (1867) 29 Me pinkep myn herte wole 
al to-hreke Whanne y pinke on pat soote. 1620 Brathwait 
Five Senses in Archaica (1815) II. 29 For even by the 
smell.. do we apprehend all varieties of flowers, sootes, 
sweets. 1638 — Spiritual Spiccrie 227 Nor bee these 
Soots lesse lcdolent in odour Which grow by Tiber. 

b. In wine-making : (see first quol.). 

168a Art Myst. Vintners (1703) 52 Take 30 gallons of 
Soot, which is Wine boyled to a Consumption of half, to 
a Butt of Wine. Ibid., Some instead of Soot make of 
Sugai Molosses and Honey. 

+ Soot, adv. 06 s. Forms: 1-4 swote, 4-5 
sote, 4-6 soote, [OE. swSte, = MDu. soete, zoete , 
OHG. snozo, suazo (MHG. suoze), the adv. corre- 
sponding to the adj. smite Sweet.] Sweetly, in 
various senses. 

c 1000 M lfric Gram, xxxvii. 220 Oleo,.. ic stince swote. 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn, 53 He..bielliine [the cheese] forpon 
pet he scolde swote smclle. a 1223 A ncr. R. 238 ForSi pet 
tu sleptest swote. a 1300 Leg. Rood(i&ji) 24 Of ech maner 
frut paL he sei pat smolde also swote. 0x383 Chaucer 
L. G. TV. 2612 Hypermnestra, Thensens out of the fuyr out 
ickytli sote. 1426 Lydg. De Gitil. Pilgr. 3455 Spyce & 
gieyn I make to enspyre soote. c 1450 Merlin ix. 133 So 
swote sauoured . . that fer men sliulde fele the odour. 1379 
Si'enser Sheph. Cal. Apr. 111 They dauncen deilly, and 
singen soote, in their meiimeiit. 

Comb. 01423 St. Mary o/Oignies 11. ix. in Anglia VIII. 
173 pe sote-sauourynge elopes of pis spouse of CrysLe. 
Soot (sut), v. [f. Soot so?- Cf. Norw. sot a.] 

1 . tratis. To smear, smudge, or foul with soot ; 
to cover with or as with soot. 

x6oa Marston Antonio's Rev. 11. ii, The black filth of 
sinne That soots thy heart. 1634 W. Wood New Eng. 
Prosp. n. xx. (1863) xo8 The young Infant being greased 
and sooted, wrapt in a Beaver skin [etc.], 1633 Fuller 

C/t. Hist. 107 The smoake thereof would have sooted his 
Gieen suit. 1706 Stevens Spanish Diet. 1, Hollindr, to 
soot, to daub with Soot, 1796 Withering Brit. Plants 
(cd. 3) 1. 82 Sooty , . .dark and dirty as if sooted, as are some 
of the Lichens, a 1839 De Quincey Posth. lVks. (1891) I. 
34 He paints himself histrionically j he soots his face. 

2 . To sprinkle or manure with soot. 

X707 Mortimer Ilusb. (1721) I. 325 Whether it was 
because the other Land was sooted before, I could never 
yet find. 1733 W. Ellis Chiltern 4 Vale Farm. 28 He. . 
harrowed in his Barly and sooted it on the top. 1778 [W. 
Marshall] Minutes Agric. x6 Aug. 1776, Part was dunged ; 
part, sooted; and part, undressed. 

Hence S 00 •ting vbl. sb. Also spec. (quot. 1903). 
1706 Stevens Span. Diet. 1, Tiznadilra, Smutting, Soot- 
hing, Blacking, Smearing. X903 Cassell's Suppl. Add., 
Sooting, . .the impregnation of the sparking plug with soot, 
due to combustion of the explosive mixture when carburet- 
ing is bad. 

Soote, obs. form of Suit sb. 

Sooted,///, a. Also 6 sotyd. [f. Soot v. or 
jA] Manured, begrimed, covered, etc., with soot. 

1530 [implied in Sootedness]. 1778 [W. Marshall] 
Minutes Agric. 16 Aug. 1776, The dunged [wheat] looked 
best in winter; the sooted never shewed itself. 1892 
Athenxnm 4 June 730/3 We have no dishonouring busi- 
ness of a sooted leg 01 mutton— none of those pantomimic 
tricks. _ 

Hence f Sootedness, = Sootiness. Obs.~° 

1330 Palsgr. 273/1 Sotydnesse, suyerie . 

Sooterkin (sfPtaikin). Now rare. Forms : 
6 suterkyn, 8 -kin ; 7 soutterkine, souterkine, 
soutri-, 8 soutorkin ; 7- eooterkin. [In sense I 
app. ad. older Du. or Flem. *soelekijn (cf. Kilian, 

« soetken, dulcis arnica, glycermm ’), f- sort sweet. 
In sense 2 perh. f. Soot sb . 1 ; there is app. no similar 
term in Dutch.] 

1 . Sweetheart, mistress. Obs.~~ l 
1330 Songs in Anglia XII. 593 This mynyon ys A rulter- 
kyn ; non lyke to hym hut only Trym hys owne suterkyn. 
2 . An imaginary kind of afterbirth formerly 
attributed to Dutch women (see first quot,). 

<1x638 Cleveland Char. Diurn. Maker (1677) 103 There 


goes a Report of the Holland Women, that together with 
their Children, they are deliveied of a Sooterkin, not 
unlike to a Rat, which some imagine to be the Off-spring 
of the Stoves. 1678 Butler Hud. in. ii. 146 Knaves ana 
Fools b’ing near of Kin, As Dutch-Boois are t’ a Sooterkin. 
X727 Swift To Delany Wks. 1753 III. it. 232 There 
follow’d at his lying-in For after-birth a Sooterkin. 1742 
Mrs. E. Montagu Lett . II. 180, I am glad theie was a 
child, but pray was there not a little souterkin for the joy 
of the Lady’s relations. 1748 Mary Lf.apor Poems 92 But 
turn your back,,.Alcidas with a Grin Will vow you’re ugly 
as a Sooterkin. 1862 Draper Intell. Devel. Europe xviii. 
(1865) 412 The housewives of Holland no longer bring foith 
sooterkins by sitting over the lighted chauffers. 

b. transf. Chiefly applied to persons in allusive 
senses; sometimes = Dutchman. Also attrib. 

x68o Betterton The Revenge in. i, Good morrow, my 
little Sooterkin; how is’t, my prettie Life? 1696 in Maid- 
ment Scottish Pasquils (1868J 307 For if the Devil assumed 
thy corpes, And travelled through, the Holand Dorps, Thou 
would terrify the Souterkines. <*1704 T. Brown Dial. 
Dead Wks. 17 it IV. 33 Whilst I was getting Money, ..my 
Wife made it fly like Suterkins at home. 1719 D’Urfey 
Pills II. 219 Ye Jacobites as sharp as Pins, Ye Mounsieurs, 
and ye Sooterkins, I’ll teach you all the Dance. 1746 Brit. 
Mag. j Smiling between Anger and Pleasure upon the 
sniveling Sooterkin. 1793 Sporting Mag. V. 136 Tne high- 
wayman pushed poor Sooterkin [= chimney-sweep] out of 
the way. x8zx Blackw. Mag. IX. 60 Here is the sugar be- 
side, which the hands of the sooterkin negro Reared [etc.]. 

c, Applied to literary compositions, etc., of a 
supplementary or imperfect character. 

x668 T. St. Serfe Tarugo’s Wiles Epil., Besides the 
Authors true birth [=his play], the Audience will not be 
satisfied without a Soutteikine. 1728 Pope Dune. 1. 126 
Fruits of dull Heat, and Sooteikins of Wit. 1777 R. W. Cox 
in C. F. Hardy Benenden Lett, (xgoi) 132 You can show 
you are a clever fellow, while poor I..must have my cher- 
ubims suffocated, and sooterkins put in the cradle. 18x7 
Carlyle Early Letters (1886) I. 94 After considerable 
flourishing, he ventured to produce this child of the Doctor’s 
brain— and truly it seemed a very Sooterkin. x866 — 
Remin. (x88i) II. 240 It was by her arldiess and invention 
that I got my sooterkin of a ‘study ’ improved out of its 
worst blotches. 

Sooth (s«p), sb. Now arch. Forms : 1-2 sod, 
1, 3-5 soJ> (3 soh, seo}>, 4 soij), soop), 4-6 soth. 
(4 sotht), 5- sooth ; 3 aoiSe, 4-5 sope, 4-6 sothe, 
southe, 5-6 soothe ; Sc. (and north.) 4-8 suth 
(6 swth), 5-7 suith (6 soyt, soith, suythe, 
suitht, 7 suithe). [OE. s 6!5 neut., = OS. $ 6 ct (cf. 
ON. sannr, sabr masc.), f. the adj. : see next.] 

In common use down to the first half of the 17th cent. ; 
after this app. obsolete (except perh. in sense 4 c) until 
revived as a liteiary archaism, chiefly by Scott and con- 
temporary writers. 

I. Without article. 

1 . Truth, verity. (Cf. Sootii a. 2 a.) Also personif. 

Beowulf 1700 Se pc soS and liht fiemeS on folce. <1950 
Lindisf. Gosp. Matt., Int. 1/13 Jif. .so 3 [L. veritas ] is 
to soeccenna of monigum. «xooo Elerte 307 (Gr.), Swa 
ge modblinde mengan ongunnon li&e wifi socJe. 0x122 

0. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. xogi, Se eorl.riitel so'fies. .of 
lieora forewaide onfand. c 1200 Okmik 14208 To flittenn 
Fra woh till rihht, fra lacs till sop. a 1250 Owl 4 Night. 
950 pe heorte..so uorleost al his lyhl pat ho ne syhp sop 
ne viht. CX300 Havelok 36 He louede god.. And hofi kirlce, 
and soth, ant ricth. a 1340 Hampole Psalter v. 11 Vndire 
colour of soth bryngand in falshed. a 1400 Minor Poems 
fr. Vernon MS. II. 577 Wxappedestruyepmonneswit.Whon 
sob may not beo seijene. c 1400 Destr. Troy 188 Hit was 
said oft sytiies and for sothe holden. 1593 Nashk Christs 
Tears To Rdr., Wks. (Grosait) IV. 8 They shall be pro- 
uided for sumptuously, when sooth and verity may walke 
melancholy in Marke Lane. 16x0 Heywood Gold. Age n. 

1, Simplenesse aud sooth. The harmlesse Chace, and strict 
Virginity Is all our practise. ? 1873 Tennyson Holy Grail 
709 Was there sooth in Arthur’s prophecy? 

b. Used as object to the verbs say , speak, or 
tell', freq. in the parenthetic phrases sooth to say, 
etc. (Cf. 5 b.) 

(a) a goo Cynewulf Crist 1306 Hwseper..mon so® pe 
lyge sagab on hine sylfne. c 1033 Byrhtferth's II andboc in 
Anglia VIII. 300 Ac we heom seegat) soo tosooe. a xaoo 
Vices 4 Virtues 9 Me ne net me nont te forsweri3en, ac soS 
te seggen of San Se ic am bicleped. a 1230 Owl 4 Night. 
217, Vie, heo seyde, seye me sop, hwi dostu pat vnwintes 
dop. C1300 Havelok 2008 Quoth Ubbe, ‘Bernard, seyst 
pou soth?’ 1390 Gower Conf. II. 283 Tell me soth And 
sei the trouthe, if [etc.], c 14.50 Merlin i. 7 Ye seyde me 
soth that my suster set but Iytill prise of me. 1484 Caxton 
Fables ofMsop v. xii, My broder, thow sayst soothe, wlier- 
fore I thanke the moche. 1394 Greene & Lodge Looking 
Gl. G.’s Wks. (Rtldg.) 132 Say sooth in secret, Radagon, Is 
this thy father? 1623 Milton On Death Infantas Or wert 
thou that just Maid who once before Forsook the hated 
earth, O tell me sooth. 1642 Jer. Taylor Episc. (1647) 106, 

I am sure I have said sooth, but whether or no it will be 
thought so, I, cannot tell. x8xg Scott Ivan/toe xxviii, ‘Thou 
art .speaking but sooth, Rebecca,’ said Isaac. 1897 Voynich 
Gadfly (1904) 51/1 So long as I keep to the particular set.., 

I may speak sooth if the fancy takes me. 

(b) c X320 Sir Tristr, 2206 Tristrem lepe, ywis, pritti fete, 
sop to say. C1386 Chaucer Wife'sPral. 601 Hewas, I trowe, 
a twenty wynter oold, And I was fourty, if I shal seye 
sooth. 1308 Dunbar Gold. Targe 198 The salt was all the 
sarar, suth to sayn. 1377 tr. BullingeVs Decades (1392) 653 
And to saie sooth, they doe not worship God at all. 1626 
R. Harris Hezekiah's Recovery (16^0) 6 To speake sooth, 
most of us have small reason to glone in our prayers. x8o8 
Scott Mamt. 1. xxvi, And, sooth to tell, He murmur'd 
on till morn. 1813 Hogg Queen's Wake 24 The wme was 
served, and, sooth to say, Insensibly it stole away. 1833 
H. Rogers Ess. (1874) II. vii. 323 Sooth to tell, the narra- 
tive of the achievements here and there draws largely on 
our 'faith. 


f 0 .To come to sooth, to come true, be fulfilled. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 4831 After seint austines day to 
sope come al pis [prophecy]. Ibid. 6740 Al to sope it is 
icome pat sein dunston gan telle. 

+ 2 . Used adverbially in the genitive singular 
sooths : Of a truth, truly. Obs . 

cxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. v. 26 Sopes ic seege pe [etc.]. 
a 1240 Ureisnn in O. E. Horn. I. 183 Nis nan blisse sopes i 
nan ping pet is utewiS pet ne beo to bitter aboht Ibid., 
3e sopes. Ibid, 187 Nai sopes, nai. Ne wene hit neuer no 
mon. 

3 . In prepositional phrases or constructions 
having an adverbial force : In truth, truly, really. 
(See also Forsooth adv.) 

+ a. To ( . . ) sooth. Obs. 

Beowulf 31 (Gr.), Men ne cunnon seegan to soSe . . hwa 
paem Waste onfeng I cxooo Ags. Ps. (Thorpe) cxviii. 144 
Syle me Sa to sode, and ic sypban lifige. c xaoo Ormin 
xogoo patt wass, witt tu to fulle sop, Fullfremedd heir* 
summnesse. <1x225 Auer. R. 190 Wute pet to soSe pet 
[etc.]. CX305 St. Ken elm 277 in E.E. P. (1862) 53 po pe 
pope to sope wiste what was pe tokninge [etc.], 
f b. Mid or with (..) sooth. Obs. 

c888 K. % AIlfred Boetk. x, Ne meaht pu no mid soSe 
getalan pine wyrd. 971 Blichl. Horn. 17 He him gehet his 
asriste, swa he pa mid soSe gefylde. C1205 Lay. 2181 To 
gsedere comen mid sofle. .Lociin & Camber. <1x230 Owl 
4 Night. 264 Lust hw ich con me bitelle Mid lihte sope 
wip vte spelle. 

0. In sooth. 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 313 The Mirour scheweth..As he 
haddeal the world withinne, And is in soth nothing theiinne. 
1392 Lodge Enphues Shadow C 1 b, Who so thou be that 
vertue wilt ensew, More sweete in sooth then show in tiue 
releefe. 1670 Moral State Eng. 62 b, And to shew this is 
in sooth, I bite this gieen wax with my Tooth. 18x2 Byron 
Ch. Har. n. lxiti, So sings the Teian, and he sings in sooth. 

4 . In phrases used explelively or parenthetically 
to strengthen or emphasize an assertion. 

a. In (or f to) sooth. 

0x300 Beket 2118 ‘To Sothe,’ quath this holi man, ‘prest 
ich am therto ’. C1400 Maundev. (1839) xxiii. 251 And in 
soothe, o man allone in this Contree wfi ete more in a day, 
than [etc.]. <11450 Pol., Rel., 4 L. Poems (1903) 78 I11 
sothe too me the matiie queynte is ; For as too hem 1 tokc 
none hede. 1386 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 61 To 
deliuer..what hee saw meetest to the purpose, and that in 
sooth with so deliheiate. . resolution, as [etc.]. xsg6 Siiaks. 
x Hen. I V, in. 1. 259. 1605 Camden Jlem. 190 But if I haue 
any skill in South-saying, (as in sooth I haue none), a 1652 
Brome Damoiselle 11. i, Vcr[miue]. What canst thou be? 
P/u'Hlis]. Insooth a Gentlewoman. 1771 Beattie Minst > . 

1. xxviii, In sooth t’was almost all the shepherd knew. 1808 
Scott Mamt. 1. xv, Or was the gentle page, in sooth, A 

f entle paramour? 1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) II. u. 141 
’ve never seen their like, in sooth, 
b. In good or very sooth. Also with ellipsis of in. 
1577 Harrison England n. v. (1877) 1. 132 In good sooth 
I cannot tell. 1586 B. Young tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conv. iv. 
220 b, Know thou my good gossip, how in good sooth this 
night my hog is stolen awaie. 1390 Shams. Mids. N. 11. ii. 
xag Good troth you do me wrong (good-sooth you do), 1636 
Sanderson Serm. (1689) 92 Say now I beseech you in good 
sooth.. at whose door lieth the Supeistition ? 1808 Scott 
Marm. 1. xx, ‘Now, in good sooth,’ Lord Marmion cried. 
a 1839 Pkaed Poems (1864) I. 6 Or the Dragon had been, in 
very sooth, No insignificant charmer. 1849 James Wood- 
man xi. Good sooth, I know nothing of life. 1872 Longf. 
Wayside Inn m, Emma 4 Eginhai-d 73 In good sooth, Its 
mystery is love, 

c. By my, your, etc. (good) sooth. Also with 
ellipsis of by. 

a 1400-30 Alexander 2286 ‘ Sirres, by my sothe,’ quod pe 
segge, * Sidles I hijt 1326 Skelton Magnyf. 354 Fan. I 
trowe, by our lady, I had ben slayne. ..Magtt. By your soth? 
1596 Harington Metam, Ajax (1814) I2 5 m y Rood 
sooth, a 1779 D. Graham Young Coalman's Courtship ii. 
(1787) 14 Be me suth it will be the last thing I’ll pait wi\ 
1786 Burns To a Louse v, My sooth I right bauld ye set 
your nose out. 1789 — Willie brew' d ui, But, by my 
sooth, she’ll wait a wee 1 *822 Scott Nigel x iv, My sooth, 
they will jump at them in Edinburgh like a cock al a grosart. 
IX. With article (or pronoun). 

5 . a. The sooth, the truth; the real or actual 
facts, circumstances, etc. 

Common from c 1300 to c 1560 ; now arch. 

C897 K. Alfred tr. Gregory's Past. C. xlvi. 347 Ne 
flitao mid eowrum leasungum wi 3 <Sann so Se. azooo Sal, 

4 Sat. 182 (Gr.), Wyis defl se Se. Sses soSes ansseceS ! 
c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 71 We shule.,no pingseien pere 
pat les beo and no bing of pe soSe forlete. c 1230 Gen. 4 
Ex. 2036 Dewite is ruse, Se right is hire, God al-migim fle 
soSe shire. <1x300 Cursor M. 777 pe south fra 30W wil I 
noght bide. C1386 Chaucer Wife's T. 73 He goth ful 
neigh the soth. CX400 Maundev. Trav. (1839) xxl. 224 
Natlieles the Sothe is this, that [etc.], c X450 Merlin ii. 37, 

I will knowe the soth, what-so-euer it coste. 156a J. Hey- 
wood Prov. 4 Epigr. (1867) 72 It is yll iestyng on the soothe. 
a 139a Greene fas. IV, hi, iii, Mark the sooth and listen 
the intent. x6x6 W. Haig in J. Russell Haigs (1881) vii. 
163 How far my accuser is fiom the sooth in charging me 
with this imputation. x868 Morris Earthly Par. I1870) I. 

I, 23s In his face the sooth they might behold. 

b. With the verbs say , speak, tell, etc. ; freq. in 
parenthetic phrases. (Cf. 1 b.) 

(a) a 1225 Leg. Kath. 153 Sone se hire sonde com aijeln, 

& seide hire pe soSe. heo [etc.], a 1300 Cursor M. 3335 
Sir, pe soth i wil pe tell. 13, . Meditations Lords Supper 
95 The sope to 30U y seye, One of 30W shat me betraye. 
0x440 Generydes 507 Telle me the sothe. c 1475 Rauf 
Coiljear 32 Sen thow speiris, I the tell All the suith bale. 
a 1368 Coverdale Ghostly Psalms Wks. (Paiker Soc.) II. 
387 Though God make the to saye the soth. x6oo Skene 
Reg.MaJ., Treat. 74 The assisouvs sal sweir.,that they 
sail the suth say, and na suth conceill. 



SOOTH. 


430 


SOOTHE. 


[b) 1338 R. Bhunne Chron. (1810) 28 He ligges at Wyn- 
eaestre, )>e soth it is to seie. ?« 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 
1463 Spryngyng in a marble stone Had nature set, the sothe 
to telle, under that pyn tiee a welle. c 1400 Stnudone Bab. 
897 This day liaue we a ful ills afraye, To saie the south 
and not to lye. 1313 Bradshaw St. Werburge !_ Prol. 40 
Some in contemplacyon, the sothe to say. Some in abstyn- 
ence [etc.]. 1542 Udall Erasm, Apoph. 166 To bee a 
thyng out of peiauentures hard to dooe, yea and (the south 
to saye) vtterly vnpossible. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V , 111. vi. 
151 To say the sooth, ..My people are with sickncsse much 
enfeebled. 18 03 Scoit Last Minstrel 1. Introd. 57 He 
thought even yet, the sooth to speak, That, if [etc.], 
e. Const, ^something. 

1390 Gowfr Conf. I. 75 Sche tolde unto hir housebonde 
The sothe of al the hole tale. 1423 Jas. I Kiugis . Q. 137 
The warld.Js so double and inconstant, Off quhieh the 
suth is kid be mony assayes. a 1500 Lancelot 1213 Ther 
the suth may we Knaw of this thing, c 1330 Rolland Crt. 
Venus in. 358 Schaw me the suith of this now gif je can. 
a *59* Grixene Jas. IV, 1. i. 339 To scorne the sooth of 
science with contempt. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 
202 The old man doubted not the sooth Of what he said. 

1 6. A true thing or saying ; a truth. 06 s. 
sing. <7x200 Ormin 13706 Forr ]mtt he wolide winnenn Off 
Cristess mut> sumtn openn sob Off hiss goddcunnde mahhte. 
c 1305 St. Andrew 39 in E. E.P. (1862) 99 If )m woldcst 
bat sobe ihure, and if bu rijt vnderstode. c 1386 Ciiaucer 
Sqr.'s V. 166 This is a verray sooth withouten glose. c 1430 
Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. xliv. (1869) 26 Jrous folk.. mown 
not discerne cleerliche a sooth for here trowblede vnder- 
stondinge. 1603 Haiisnkt Pop. Impost. 112 The hunting 
of the Witch heere [is] no fabulous apprehension but a good 
Catholique Sooth. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj., Burrow Lawes 
136 That they sail suth . .say, and na suth conceill. 1640-1 
Kirkcudbr. IV ar -Comm. Mitt. Bis. (1833) 141 That ilk ane 
of thame shall the right suithe say and nae suithe conceal. 
plur. 13.. Minor Poems Jr. Vernon MS. Iv.xxv. x Whon 
alle sobes ben souht and seene. c 1386 Chaucer Melib. 
r 2x1 Thou schalt rather.. flee fro the swete wordcs of 
flaterers, then fro the ogre wordes of thy frend that saith 
the thi sothes. a 145a Knt. de la Tour (1868) 124 To telle 
hym bis sothes & troutbe withoute flatcric. 

f b. A certainty of a matter. 06 s. rare. 

C1374 Chaucer Troylns v. 1295 Thorugh wliiche thow 
shalt wel bryngen it aboute To knowe a soth of that thow 
ert in doute. Ibid, 1309. 

f O. A proverb or adage. Obs~ l 
1653 Vaughan Silex Scint. n. 179 • Hedges have ears,’ 
saith the old sooth. 

f 7 . Soothsaying; prognostication. 06 s. 

1379 Spenser Shepfu Cal. Dec. 87 Tryed time yet taught 
me greater thinges.. : The soothe of byrds by beating of 
their wings. 1382 Stanyhurst VEneis m. (Arb.) 85 Post to 
this prophetesse, let her help and sooth be required. 

in. +8. Associated with senses of the verb 
SOOTHE: Blandishment, flattery; a smooth or 
plausible word or speech. Also personif. 06 s. 

1593 Shaks. Rich. 11, in. Hi. 136 That ere this tongue of 
mine, That layd the Sentence of dread Banishment On yond 
prowd man, should, take it off againe With words of sooth. 
x6o8 — Pericles 1. ii. 44 When signior sooth here does pro- 
claims peace, He flatters you, makes warre vpon your life. 
1609 B. Jonson Sit. IVornau v. ii, With a sooth or two more 
I bad effected it. 

Sooth (s«J>), a - Now arch. Forms : 1-3 soft 
(3 sod), 1, 3-5 sop (3 soh, 4 soip, zo]j), 5 soo]>; 
3-5 soth, 4-7, 9- sooth (5 south) ; 3 sope 
(seohSe, 4 zope), 4-6 sothe ; Sc. and north. 4 -6 
suth(e, 5-6 suith (6 soith), suythe, 6 swibh. 
[OE. sdd, si}, m OS. s 6 J, ON. sannr, safir (Sw. 
sann, Da. sand) :—*spnp-, san)- (pre-Teut. sont-), 
related by ablaut to Goth, sunjis true, sunja truth, 
and Skr. satyas true, real.] 

After the first half of the 17th cent, only as a literary 
archaism, chiefly introduced by Scott and his contem- 
poraries (cf. the note to Sooth sb.). 

+ 1 . True, veritable, real, genuine; a. Of things 
or qualities. Ohs, 

c888 K. Alfred Boeth. vii. § 3 <Elc sob wela and sob 
weorbscipe sindan mine ague beowas. 971 Blickl. Horn, 23 
Mid aelmes-weorcum, & mid sobre hreowe. c 1000 Sax. 
Leechd. (Rolls) I. 376 pis is so 5 lsecsecrseft. cxaoo Trin. 
Coll. Ham. 191 Swo do 3 pe werse, benne he auint mannes 
heorte emti of rihte bileue and of softere luue. c *275 
Moral Ode 36a in O. E. Alice., He is sob sunne and briht 
and day bute nyhte. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1264 Vor siker 
bis is be sobe wei wib oute eni mis-wrenche. . 1340 Ayenb. 
12 In zojr & guode byleaue. Ibid. 126 He his to-delp.,l$e 
uour binges bet zob loue makeb- 
fb. Of persons, esp. of the Deity. Ohs. 
coso LindisJ. Gosp. John vii. 40 [Hin] cuoedon cSes is 
so 0 uitga. Ibid, xvii. 3 Das. .is uutudliee ece lif bmttc on- 
geattafi flee enne so 3 god. 971 Blickl, Horn. 33 He wass sob 
man., .swylce lie wms sob God. a 1200 Vices <$• Virtues 25 
Fader & sune & half gnst is an sop almihti godd. c 1320 
Cast. Love 6(8 Ysayje. .clepude him wonderful for bon, 
pat he is sop God and sop nion. 

2. True ; in accordance with truth ; not false or 
fictitious : a. In predicative use. 

Not always clearly distinguishable from Sooth sb. 1. 
c82S Vcsp. Psattcr xv iii. 10 Domas godos [sind] soiSe. 
f 888 K. j'Ei.fred Boeth. xxxviii. § 2 Ic eom gepafn pan past 
is soo paet ou ®r ssedest. 971 Blickl, Horn. 53 Sop is p.et 
ic eow seegge. exxoo 0 . E. Chron. (MS. F) an. 993, Ealla 
pn wisuste menu.. pa cuffati pat soSuste seggan [eta], 
c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 53 pet is al so 3 ful iwis. c 1250 Gen. <y 
Ex. 2842 He nam so fbrS,. soS it is. c 1290 6T. Eng. Leg. I. 

3 Louerd, he seide, 3if it is soth pat bou man and god beo. 
13.. E. E.Allit. P, A, 482 ?yf hyt be soth pat bou cones 
saye. CX385 Chaucer L. G. IV. Prol. 14 For, god wot, 
thing is neuer the lasse sootb, Thogh euery wight ne may 
it nat y-see. 01450 Bk. Curtasye 2x1 in Babees IBook, A 
schorl worde is comynly sothe pat fyrst slydes fro mounes 


tothe. ? <11500 Chester PI. xt. 70 Theifore, as it was 
a-misse, I hatie written that souther is. c 1330 Rolland Crt. 
Venus 1. 564 Thay ar richt suith and ar of sentence fow. 
1603 Shaks. Afacb, v. v. 40 If thy speech be sooth. 1642 
Jer. Tayi.or F.pisc. (1647) 260 Wee shall find all this to be 
sooth, and full of order. 18x3 Byron Br. Abydos 11. x, I 
have a tale thou hast not dream VI, If sooth— its truth must 
o tilers rue. 1840 Miss Strickland Queens Eng. (1864) 1 . 
160 Tiie kings knew her words to be sooth. 1879 Butcher 
& Lang Odyssey 59 The ancient one of the sea, whose 
speech is sooth. 

phr. 13.. Minor Poems Jr. Vernon MS. xxiil. 796 To 
seke men is giue porwh pe An hele, sob as gospelle. c 1386 
Chaucer Merck. T. 23 As soth as God is king. 0x440 
Partonope 153 And that hit were as sothe as gospell. 
b. In attributive use. 

o 1205 Lay. 4652 Sonden common bi-twenen, Pe so 5 e word 
me sciden. c 1230 Gen. <$• Ex. 17 Cristene men 03011 ben 
so fajeii.-San man hem tellcd soSe tale. 13.. Cursor At. 
12x46 (Gdtt.), Quarfor pan wil 3e noght trow,Sother binges 
pat i tell ju i 1373 Barbour Bruce 1. 9 And suth thyngi*. 
that ar hknnd Tyll mannys heryng, ar plesand. 0x400 
Destr. Troy 11 Sothe stories ben stoken vp, & straught out 
of mind. 1436 Sir G. Haye Law Anns (S.T.S.) 126 The 
contrair is the suth opynioun. 1530 Palsgr. 323/1 Sothe, 
trewe, veritable. 1847 Mary IIowitt Ballads 238 This 
hook which I had from thee contains the sootliest lore. 
a 1869 C. Spence Poems (1898) X37 The following tale Shall 
stand a witness, sooth and leal. 

prov. 1362 J. Hkywood Prom. «$• Epigr. (1867) 72 Sooth 
bourd is no bourd, in ought tlrnt mirth doothe. 1591 Haring- 
ton Orl. Fur. Apol. Poet. P vj, As the old saying is, (sooth 
boord is no boom). 1721 Kelly Scot. Prov. 3. 

3 . Of persons, etc. : Telling or speaking the 
truth ; truthful. Also const, in (speech, etc.), of 
(one’s word). 

For the ME. phr. sdS waives been sec Know sb. 1 
a 1230 Owl <$• Night. 698 Vor Alured seyde pat wel cube, 
Euer ne spak mid sope taupe, a 1300 Cursor M. 24078 Fair 
lie was and fre, mi child, Soth in speclic, in mnner mild. 
01386 Chaucer Sqr.'s T, 13 Pitous and lust, and ever-morc 
y-liche, Sooth of Ins word, benigne and honurable. ai 568 
Monigomciiie A fisc. Poems i. 13, I half hard oft-tymis 
suith men say. 1634 Miviou Conttis 823 Melibmus.., The 
sootliest Shepherd that eie pip’t on plains. 1737 Dyer 
Fleece 1.630 Hoar-headed Damon.., sootliest shepherd of 
the flow’ry vale. x8xo Scott Lady qf L. 1. xxiv, Announced 
by prophet sooth and old. 1894 Black w. Mag. July 14 , 1 
ken a sooth face fiom a leeing ane. 

4 . poet. Soothing, soft ; smooth. 

1819 Keats To Sleep 5 0 soothest Sleep l if so it please 
thee, close In midst of this thine hymn my willing eyes. 
1820 — Eve St. Agues xxx, A heap Of candied apple.., 
With jellies soother than the creamy curd. 

Sootb. (s«]i), adv. Now arch, and rare. Forms : 

1 sotSe, sobe, 5 sotbo ; 3-4 so]), a soth, 5 soop, 
Sc. suth, 0-7, 9 sooth. [OE. side, sife, f. the 
adj. : see prec.] Truly; truthfully; in truth. 

Beowulf 524 Beot eai wifl pe sunu BeanstanessoSe gelseste. 
oxooo Ags. Vs. (Thorpe) cxviii, 15 Swa ic pine softfasstnysse 
so&e getieowe. cxaoo Ormin 18501 Uss wrat & sewde 
sikerr sop Johan pe Goddspellwrilinte, pat [etc.]. Ibid. 
19719 Forrpi se33denn pe33 full sop patt Crist [etc.], a 1300 
Cursor M. 14329 Cayphas spak pus in bis spa,.. And said 
wel sotlier pan he wist, c 1386 Ciiauckr Para. T. 174 Thou 
schalt say soth thin othes, and not lye. 0x470 Henry 
Wallace ir. 293 And so he told..Quh)lk bapnyt suth in 
mony diuers cace. 

b. Used interjeclionally. 

a 1300 Cursor At, 7730 ‘ Es pat,’ he said, 1 mi sun daui ? ’ 

* Ya, soth/ said dauiu, ' it es i 1470-83 Mai ory A rthur 
xvii. xvi. 712 Sothe, sayd he, I am hole of body', thanked 
be our lord. 1590 Spenser F. Q. iii. iii. 13 And sooth, men 
say that he was not the sonne Of mortall Syre. x6ox Shaks. 
Tiuel. N. 11, i. xi An, Let me yet know of you, whither 
you are bound. Seb. No sooth sir. 1604 — Oth. iii. iii. 52 
Oth. Went he hence now? Des. I [—Ay] sooth. 1834 
Whittier MoggMegone 1. 400 And sootb, 'T were Christian 
mercy to finish him. 187a K. H. Digby Ouranogaia I. xii. 
264 And, sooth, the company that take this way No man or 
woman can for aye admii e. 

+ Sooth-, representing the adj. or sb. in various 
obsolete combs., as sootlSiead, truth, verity ; sooth- 
quide, a tme word or saying, a truth ; a proverb; 
soothright(s adv., truly, verily; soothsagel a,, 
truthful, veracious; soothship, truth; sooth- 
singer (see quot.); soothtell a., soothsaying. 

1340 Ayenb. 105 pet uer.ste word ous ssewep pc lnng- 
nesse of his eurebieuinge ;. . pe pridile . pc dyepnesse of Ins. 
’’zophcdc. 0888 K. diLi'RED Boeth, v. § 3 Sona swa bit 
foilast *so 5 cwidns, swa ful^ap hit leasspclluiiga. < 930 1 
Lutdisf. Gosp. John x. 6 Dis soSuuido vel jjedd eua :3 3 a;m 1 
se lmslend. 01203 Lav. 9524 pa cnihtes. .cutlden him sod 1 
quidcs from Claud icn pann kasisere. 0 1275 Ibid. 13470 Ich ' 
wolle telle ou *sqprilites. Ibid. 19068 Nas par na more 
sohriht bote pat hit wasday-liht, 0900 tr. Baeda’s Hht. 111. 1 
xvii. (1890)206 Ic,swaswa*so 3 sagnIsta:rwritiTe[etc.J. 0x200 
Trin, Coll. Horn, 131 Un-lijel man seide liyed, and sw 3 - , 
S'l^el man sei 3 ofte so 3 . c 13*0 Cast, Love 1040 ?if lie lyucj* 1 
in loue and in boxiimnesse,ln *so|>schupc and iiirihtwysm s. 
1652 Gaule Alagastrom, 24 Who is an Inohaiitci ? A ' -ooth- 1 
singer, by canting numbers ; or a soothsayer, by calculating ( 
numbers. 158a Stanyhuhst sEncis iv. (Arb.) xo8 Now \ 
*sothtel Apollo. .A menacing message, .vltred. 

Soothe (si 7 t)’), v. Forms : I sotSian, 3 soUien, * 
4, 6 sothe, 6 soth, south, 6-9 sooth, 6- soothe. 1 
[OE. sifSian (also gesiSian I-Sothe v.), f. siS , 
Sooth a. Cf. ON. (Icel., Norw., Sw.) sanna (Da. ! 
sonde). ] 

1 1 . trans. To prove or show (a fact, statement, 
etc.) to be true; to verify, demonstrate. Also 
const, on (a person). Ohs. 

C950 LindisJ Gosp. Matt., hit. 7 Das.. fewer godspelies*. 


Sms witges boc ec soSe 3 vel fmstnagiS. c 1203 Lay. 8491 
| as weord ich wuile pe treosien, . . pat ich hit wulle so 3 ien. 
a 1240 Sawles IVarde in 0 , E. Horn, 1 . 261 pe propjietos pe 
..seoSnual pat isoftet, pat ha liefden longe eai iewiddet 
of ure lauerd. c 1275 Lay. 8315 Ich hit wolle sopi bi mine 
god treuwe. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 1. v. (Skcat) 1 , no 
Looke than .. thou persever in my boi vice, .. that thilke 
scorn in thy 11 enemyes mowe this on thy peison be not 
sothed. 1588 N. Thotie Introd. to Hughes' Misjort. 
Arthur (1900) in They hold the gtounds which time & 
vse hath sooth'd (Though shallow sense conceiue them as 
conceits). 

t 2 . To declare (a statement) to be tine ; to up- 
hold as the truth ; to corroboiatc, support. Ohs. 

a 1353 Udall Royster D. 1. ii. (Ai b.) 12 Then must I sooth 
it, what euer it is : For what he sayili or doth can not bu 
amisse, Holde vp Ids yea and nay [etc.]. 1571 Cami-ion 

Hist. Irel. (1809) 57 Verily, being inquisitive of these 
matters, I could iinde no one of them soothed by such per- 
sons upon whose relation I am disposed to ventuie. 1580 
Luiton Sivquila 73 For every woi de that the riclie speaketh 
is soothed and counted for an Oracle. 1600 H'isd. Dr. Dotty- 
poll 11. iii. in llullen O. PI. (1884) III. 118 Do thou hut 
soothe What I my selfe will presently devise. x6x6 J. Lank 
Cantu . Sqr.'s T. ix. 75 Soothinge Ids cause, that biave 
thinges ill begunn Standes recompcnsd, if held out till 
1 ewonn. 

fb. To maintain or put forward (a lie or 
untruth) as being true. 06 s. 

1591 Savile Tacitus, Hist. 1. xxxv. 20 Gallia yielding to 
an vntrulh so generally soothed, puts on a lircst.plate, 1596 
Warner/? lb. Eng. xii. lxxi. (1602) 297 Vpon my Tongue shall 
mine Opinion dye, Though should I say to it . . Amen, 1 sooth’d 
no Lye. 16x0 A. Cookk Pope Joan 43, Protestant. Why 
may it not be true though it be dcliucreil with vt assert tnr ? 
Papist. Why? Because lies are commonly so soothed. 1616 
]. Lane Contn. Sqr. ’s T. vij, X70 For o, hut putt this word 
(iruith) in theire mowth, And laughc for aye, to hecre what 
lies they soothe, 

1 3 . To support, or back tip, (a person) in a state- 
ment or assertion. Ohs. 

1544 St, Papers Hen. VIII. X. 185 Gramlveta wold have 
clenyed the Frcm h King to have been taken prysunor by 
meant of Your Majestic, hut Mons r de 1 ’iaet wold not sothe 
him in it. 1592 K yd Sp. Trag. m. x. 19 Deale cunningly j 
Salue all suspitions, onely sooth 111c vp. x6xo Hkywood 
Gold. Age iv. i, If we get entrance sooth me vpin all things. 
1623 Massinger Dk. Milan v. ii, Booth me in all I say ; 
There's a main end in it. 

•p 4 . To confirm, encourage, or humour (a per- 
son) in something by expressing assent or approval. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 395 No man dmst..aduisc hym 
in any thing, but must sotlie him in wlmtsoeucr lie sayd, or 
did. X579 Lyly Eufhues (Arb.) 149 These be they tlmt 
sooth young youths in al their sayings, tlmt vphold them 
in al their doings. 16x3-8 Danifx Colt. Hist. Eng. (x6ai) 
146 [Princes] are apter to learne to know their greatnesse, 
then themseluesi being euer soothed in all whatsoeuer they 
doe. 1643 Milton Divorce 11. iii. Wks. 1851 IV. 66 If a 

f irivate friend admonish not, .. but if lie sooth 1 lim, and allow 
dm in his faults [etc.]. 

refl. 1631 Gough God's Arrows in. §4,5. 266 Vet aic we not 
hereupon to sooth our selves too much in our weaknesses, 
f b. Similarly with up. Obs. 

1373 G. Harvey Letter-bh. (Camden) 9 If a man feed not 
there humor, nor sooth them up in tneie saiings. x6ax 
Burton A nat. Mel. 1, ii. iv. ii. 193 They will not lei 
them bee corrected or controled, but still soothed vp in 
every thing they doe. 1676 Ethekedgc Man of Mode ill. 
iij Do not you fall on him, Medley, and snub him. Sooth 
him up in his extravagance? 1705 Stan non: I'araphr. II, 
238 Rendring it an Argument lor Presumption to sooth us 
up in Impenitence and .Sloth. 

tefl. 1588 J. Udall Diotrephcs (Arb.) 21 Wel, sooth vp 
your selfe in your own perswasion, and brag of the multi- 
tude of subscribers. x6oo Hooker Sertn. u. 38 Wks. 1888 
III. 544 , 1 am not ignorant how read)' men are to feed and 
soothe up themselves in evil 1622 T. Scott Belg, Pismire 
xi He hateth to be reformed, and doth sooth up* him selfe 
in folly, 

1 5 . To blandish, cajole, or please (a person) by 
agreement or assent; to flatter in this way; to 
humour. Ohs, 

1373 Tusser Hush. (1878) 26 She. .sets open the chest, for 
such as can sooth hir and all away wrest. 1389 1’im snha^i 
ling, l'ocsie m. xv, (Arb.) 183 The yeoman thinking it good 
manner to soothe his Sergeant, said [etc.]. 1613 Pi’kumb 
I'dgr image (1614) 598 The Cyremeans to sooth this proud 
King, w hith would needs lie taken for the sonne of Ammon, 
stamped his shape in their coynes, with two homes of a 
Ram. <1x649 of Hawtii. Fant.F.p. Wks. (17x1) 

152, 1 can neither love nor sooth any other, be they never 
so powerful. x68o Otway Orphan n. i, The gtavc dull 
fellow of small business sooths The Humorist and will needs 
admire Ids Wit. 

absol. 1583 IJamnoton Commandm. (1590) 427 We must 
•mouth it, & sooth it, & carrie two facts Muter one boude, 
1796 Lauderdale Poems 84 Now-a-day ane canna* phtoise, 
An’ sooth, an’ lie, an’ sweeten, 
fb. Similarly with up. Ohs. 

1616 Pasquil 4 Hath. v. %. », I thought he was mad in put- 
ting me To such an enu-rpri e; and ilnTtfore South'd him 
vp Willi I sir, yes sir, m.d s v sir, at eaeh word. 165* Gaui.i 
Alagastrom. 22 () ye Hypocrites I that, .flatter ami sooth 
up otheis to a doating presumption [etc,]. 1729 G. Adams 
ti . Sophoc/., A ntig. v. ii. 1 1. 67 Why should 1 sooth you up 
with those Tales, wherein at least I shall appear a Liar. 
a 1734 Nor 111 Lives tiOafi) I. 178 The game lay by soothing 
up the King, and pushing him on in designs of advancing 
bis prerogative. 18x4 Nicholson Poet. Wks. (1807) 57 A 
wily, spruce, and nipping blade, Wha. .soothed the lasses 
up wi’ baubles. 

ref. 16x3 Day Dyatt Iv. (1613)74 Least up on the hearing 
thus of sins forgiven, the wicked should soothe up them- 
selves. x6a% Blhion A nat. Mel. 1. ii. 11. si. They may., 
sooth vp themselues with phamasttcall humors. 



SOOTHE, 


SOOTHEASTWESS. 


+ o. Followed by that and clause. Obs. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. 14 b, Hee sootheth him vp, that If 
Goa would not haue had him sinne, hee woulde neuer haue 
giuen him.. the meanes to sinne with. 1613 Day Dyall 
viil. (1614) 169 Let no man sooth up himselfe that he hath a 
pure and immaculate heart. *643 Milton Divorce Wks. 
1851 IV. 19 Yet I may erre perhaps in soothing my selfe 
that this present truth [etc.i a 1661 Fuller Worthies 
(1840) II. 3S9 When soothed up by the servants, ' that not 
John but some other of his brothers did cry *. 

+d. With impersonal object. Obs. 

159a Shaks. Ven. $ Ad. 850 Like shrill-tongued tapsters 
answering every call, Soothing the humour of fantastic 
wits, a 1656 Bp. Hall Rem. Whs. (1660) 150 [There are] 
those that humour, and sooth up corrupt nature. 1669 
Sturmy Mariner's Mag. C iij, [He] commendeth even those 
things, .which in his heart he doth detest, to the end that 
he may sooth up the Humour of the Party. 

+ 0. To smooth or gloss over (an offence, etc.); 
to render less objectionable or offensive. Obs. 

1387 Golding De Momay i. n Some.. haue stiiued to 
perswade themselues by soothing their owne sinnes, that 
they haue no Soule at all. 1393 Shaks 3 Hen. VI, in. iii. 
175 What? has your King married the Lady Grey ? And 
now to sooth your Forgery, and his, Sends me a Paper to 
perswade me Patience? 1606 Chapman Gent. Usher v. iv. 
66 His grosse dotage rather loath’d then sooth'd. £1645 
Howell Lett. I. v. xi, 1 am of the number of those that 
had rather commend the Virtue of an Enemy, than sooth 
the Vices of a Friend. 

Comb. ax6x 8 Sylvester Paradox agst. Libertie 1110 
Wks. (Grosart) II. 65 False sooth-sin flatteries, and idle 
Fairy dreames. 

fto. Similarly with tip. Obs. 

1592 Greene Def. Corny Catching Wks. (Grosart) XI. 81 
Who.. to aduaunce his yonger brother.. was content to 
lie, cog, and flatter, and to take any seruile paines, to sooth 
vp the matter. *603 Florio Montaigne in. vii. (1894) 469 
We authoiize their defects and sooth-up their vices, a 1641 
Bp. Mountagu Acts # Mon. (1642) 519 Can wee religiously 
think the holy Ghost would doe anything to sooth up or 
countenance a popular error. 

7. To render (an animal, a person, the feelings) 
calm or quiet; to lestore to a normally peaceful 
or tranquil condition ; to mollify or appease. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 293 If to the Warlike Steed 
thy Studies bend, . . Sooth him with Praise, and make 
him understand The loud Applauses of his Master’s Hand. 
X717 Pope Iliad IX . 249 With this he sooths his angry 
Soul. X777 Watson Philip //xvn. (1839) 351 He may humble 
himself so far as to soothe us with the hopes of a more mild 
administtalion. 1814 Jane Austen Mansf. Park (1851) 86 
Was he only trying to soothe and pacify her, to make hei 
overlook the previous affiont? a. 1859 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xxiii. V. 22 It was particularly important to soothe 
Whaiton, who had been exasperated [etc.]. 1864 Bryce 

Holy Rom. Emp. iii. (1875) 14 Ariovistus had been soothed 
by the title of Friend of the Roman People. 

transf. 1710 T. Fuller Pharm. Extemp. 146 It [«. the 
emulsion] sooths up and composeth to quiet, the mad, 
1 aging Spirits. *822 Shelley Eragm. Unf. Drama 106 
Calming me as the loveliness of heaven Soothes the unquiet 
sea. 

b. Const to. Also, to induce to do something. 
1746 Francis tr. Horace, Sat. 1. i. 27 As Masters fondly 
sooth their Boys to read With Cakes and Sweetmeats. 1823 
Scott Quentin D. x, When 1 walk boldly up to a surly 
mastiff, and caress him, it is ten to one I soothe him to 
good temper. 

8. To bring to a calm or composed condition ; 
to affect in a tranquillizing and agreeable manner. 

1742 Gray Eton x8 My weary soul they seem to sooth. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 26 The male sits near 
his male upon some tiee, and sooths her by his singing. 
*818 Keats Endym. 1. 783 Fold A rose leaf round thy 
finger’s tapeincss, And soothe thy lips. 1869 Browning 
Ring <]• Bk. x. 1645 A cloud may soothe the eye made blind 
by blaze. 1891 E. Peacock N. Brendon I. 235 Poetry of a 
certain kind soothed him. 

transf. 1780 Cowi'er Progr. Err. 66 Sweet harmony, that 
sooths the midnight hour 1 

b. Const, to (a certain state). 

18x9 Byron yuan 11. cxiii, The soft warm hand of youth 
. . bathing his chill temples, tried to soothe Each pulse to 
animation. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl, HI, 82 This 
.monotony soothed her to sleep. 

9. To reduce the force or intensity of (a passion, 
pain, etc.); to render less painful or violent; to 
allay, assuage, mitigate, etc. 

X7ii Addison Sped, No, 170 f 7 An intimate Friend that 
will.. condole their Sufferings, and endeavour to sooth and 
asswage their secret Resentments. 174a Young Nt. ‘Jit. ix. 
x6 Song soothes our pains ; and age has pains to soothe. 
1786 Burns Vision n. xvi, Th' adored Name, I taught thee 
how to pour in song, To soothe thy flame, 1807-8 W. 
Irving halving. (1824) 334 As if anxious to sooth the last 
moments of his master. x868 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. 

I. 402 Soothing agitation or putting an end to discord. 
1880 L. Stephen Pope iv. 93 He was constantly wanting 
coffee, which seems to have soothed his headaches, 
b. To drive away, to dispel, by soothing. 

1746 Francis tr. Horace, Epist. 1. ii. 46 Who.. with 
melting Airs Of empty Music sooth away our Cares. 1853 
Mrs. Gaskell 2 ?«M (1833) 208 The deep sense of penitence 
. . he mistook for earthly shame, which he imagined he could 
soon soothe away. 

0 . To soften, tone down, render less harsh or 
prominent. 

x86o Hawthorne Marl, Faun xvi, Artificial fantasies, 
which the calm moonlight soothed into better taste than 
was native to them. 

10. absol. To have or exercise a soothing or 
tranquillizing influence. 

1728 Young Love Fame vi. 194 Ladies supreme among 
amusements reign ; By nature bom to sooth, and entertain. 
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1797 Jane Austen Sense .5 Sens. (1849) 260 Elinor, im- 
patient to soothe, though too honest to flatter. x8og Byron 
To Florence xi, 'Twill soothe to be where thou hast been. 
1850 Tennyson In Mem. lvi, O foe thy voice to soothe 
and bless 1 1871 Garrod Mat. Med. (ed. 3) 171 The decoc- 
tion.. is employed as an external application to allay pain 
and soothe. 

Hence Soothed (s«3d) ppl. a. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. vi, Like an envious 
wretch, That glitters onely to his soothed selfe. x6.. The 
Distiacted Emperor in Bullen O. P. III. 184 What will 
not soothed prynces? 1820 Keats St. Agnes xxvii, The 
poppied warmth of sleep oppress’d Her soothed limbs. 
1839-53 Bailey Festus 379 A rainbow of sweet sounds, 
Just spanning the soothed sense. 1845 Disraeli Sybil 
(1863) 241 A warmth which expressed her sense of his kind- 
ness and her own soothed feelings. 

Soother (sm-Ssi), s b. Also 6 souther, [f. 

Soothe ».] 

+ 1. One who assents or agrees with another; 
a flatterer. Obs. 

XSS3 T. Wilson Rhei. 106 b, This worlde..hath ouer 
many such as neuer honest man was, that is to saie, 
flatterers, fawners, and southern of mennes saiynges. 1593 
Abp. Bancroft Danngerous Positions iv. i. 135 An Inn- 
keeper, (a receiver of all, and a soother of euery man for 
his gaine). x6xs Drayton Poly-olb. xvi. 8g But soothers 
find the way pieferment most to win. ax66 x Holyday 
Juvenal (1673) i8 9 Wife, children, and themselves they do 
distress, They’d tire the soother Cossus. 

2. One who or that which soothes, calms, com- 
forts, etc. 

X780 S. J. Pratt Emma Corbett (ed. 4) III. 137 Dear 
friend— author of many a comfort— soother of many a care. 
c 1811 Mrs. Opie in A. J. C. Hare Gurneys of Earlham 
(1895) I. 239 Thou goest, sweet soother, every wound to 
heal. 2824 Scott Ess. on Romance Misc. Wks. 1870 VI. 
164 The professional poet .. becomes the companion and 
soother only of idle ana convivial hours. 1865 C. Stanford 
Symb. Christ vii. 191 Finding in Him the hero of your proud 
romance, and the soother of your indolence. 

8. A soothing thing or influence. 

In recent use spec, an artificial teat, ring, etc., given to a 
baby to suck in order to quiet it. 

1794 R. J. Sulivan View Nett. 1 . 19 The warm .. affections 
are in every instance the soothers of melancholy. 1803 
Jane Porter Tkaddeus (1826) III. xv. 326 Those gentle 
amiabilities which are the soothers and sweeteners of life. 
1841 Lytton Nt. $ Morn, l vi, A pipe is a great soother. 

Soo’ther, v. Ir. Also soodher. [f. Soothe v.J 
tram . To blandish, cajole, flatter, etc. 

184a Lover Handy A ndy i, ‘ How can you help it? ' * I’ll 
soother him’ [r6. a horse}. x8o6 F. Mathew Wood of 
Brambles 183 If they aie wantin r to soother you. 

Soothfast (sM-Jfast), a. and adv. Now arch. 
[OE. s 6 t 5 -, sttyfsest : see Sooth sb. and Fast «.] 
Except in Sc. legal use, the word appears to have been 
obsolete from the beginning of the 17th cent, un til its revival 
by Scott. 

A. adj. 1. Of persons : Speaking or adhering to 
the truth ; veracious, truthful ; true, faithful, loyal. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter lxxxv. 15 Swi 3 e mildheort & soSfest. 
a 900 Cynewulf Crist 302 Eac we pae t gefrugnon, pset 
gefyrn bi be soSfsest srngde sum woSbora. 971 Blickl. 
Horn. 187 Pes man is softest & sopsccgende. c iroo O. E. 
Chron. (MS. D) an. 10 65, Her Eadward cing..sende so 5 - 
feste saule to Krista 1x24 Ibid. (Laud MS.) an. 1x24, Fela 
soclfeste men sasidon bat pser waron manege.. gespilde. 
6x205 Lay. 6335 He wes swiSe sofifest [w.r. sohfast] and 
swiSe wel iSawed. 0x300 Cursor M. X01B9 Was neuer.. 
nan tholmoder in chastite, . . Ne nan soth-faster ban was be. 
1340 Hamfole Pr. Consc. 133 Whar-for ilk man..Suld.. 
knaw..How rightwes God es, and how sothefast. 6x400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) xv. 69 Je schuld.. be symple, meke and 
sothfast. 6x440 Promp. Parv. 463/2 Sothefast mann or 
womann, verax. xsoo-ao Dunbar Poems xxxv, 43 Qubill 
I hard tell be mony sutlifast wy, Fie wald ane abbot vp in 
to the sky. 1377 Test, xs Patriarchs (1604) 102 Love ye one 
another with soothfast heart. 1581 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 
1109 Christ.. is called true or soothfast, because he only 
teacheth vs true, certeine, & infallible things. x6xa J. 
Davies (Heref.) Muse's Sacrifice Wks. (Grosart) II. 36/2 , 1 
. . weepe for what I wan t ; that is, thy Grace, an d Loue. Then, 
as thou art still soothfast, grant them me. x8x6 Scott Antig. 
xxv, Edie was ken’d to me.. for a true, loyal, and soothfast 
man. 1857 Emerson Poems 79 Heie am I, here will I abide 
Forever to myself sooth-fast. 

absol. c 823 Lorica Prayer in O. E. Texts 17 4 Dec alle 
so'Sfeste fore- 5 ingiacS. a 1423 Cursor M. 17459 (Trim), And 
sopfaste whenne fals is (led Holdep forb his owne sted. 1876 
Morris Sigurd 1. 29Thoushalt know indeed, .why the liar 
gains in a day what the soothfast strives for late, 
fto. Const, in or of (word, etc.). Obs. 

6x400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 103 Pat he he 
sothfast of wordes. 1422 Ibid., Priv. Priv. 2x1 He sholde 
bene Sothefaste in worde and dedd. 1359 Mirr. Mag. (1563) 

B j, Abandon all affray, be soothfast in your sawes. X577 
St. Aug. Manual (Longman) 70 , 1 know.. that he [God] is 
Soothfast of promise. 

2. In accordance or conformity with the truth ; 
true, veracious ; + just, equitable. 

6950 Lindisf. Gosp. John v. 30 Dom min soSfasst is. 
c xooo Ags. Ps. (Thorpe) lxviii. 28 Hi on bi® soBfaest weorc 
[L. injustitiam tuam] syppan ne gangn-n* 6x205 Lay. 60 
Nu bidded Layamon alcne seOele mon..bat he peos so'S- 
feste word segge to sumne. 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 3 Than 
suld storys that suthfast wer .. Hawe doubill plesatice in 
heryng. e X400 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton, 1483) iv.. xxxiii. 82 
Shewynge by quyck jeson that tlieyr seynge is sad and 
sothfast. 1481 111 Eng. Misc. (Surtees) 3?, In defawte of 
soothfast knowlage. 15x3 Douglas xEneul vi. 1. 174 Scho 
wes constrenit to schaw all suthfast thingis. 1559 Mirr. 
Mag. (1362) B b j, It was a southfcst sentence long ago 
That hastye men shal never lacke much woe. X567 Turberv. 
Epit„ etc. 57 b, Thus many yeares were spent with good 


and soothfast life. 1B18 Scott Br. Lamm, xxii, Soothfast 
tidings had assured him that this nobleman was., to honour 
his castle at one in the afternoon. 1829 A. Cunningham 
Magic Bridle, A nnw. 136 1 'll tell a tale. List, ye who glory 
In truth, and love a soothfast story. 

b. Of an oath or evidence. Chiefly Sc. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 6848 Bi fals godds suer yee nan, Allies 
noiper sothfast ne man. 1481 Certificate in Eng. Misc. 
(Surtees) 39 It is mentable to here wittenes and suthfast 
record in any cause. 1502 Mackintosh Muniments (1903) 
8 Meritable it is to heir kill and suithfast witnessing to 
the merite. 1561 Reg, Privy Council S tot. I. xp8 To l>eir 
leill and suithfast witnessing in sa fer as thaf knaw or 
shalbe sperit at thame. 1666 Proclamation in Wodiow 
Hist. Suff. Ch. Scot. (1830) II. 6 To bear leel and soothfast 
witnessing, in so far as they know, or shall be spiered at 
them. 173a J. Louthian Bonn of Process (1732) 42 [as in 
prec.]. x8i8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xv, Why do not you step for- 
ward, and bear leal and soothfast evidence in her behalf? 
f e. Reliable, certain, sure. Obs. 
a 1400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxxii. 3B8 pen 
schaltou haue sopfast knowyng, To knowe bi lord m whom 
is al. a X400 Hylton Scala Peif. ll. xlii. (W. de W. 1494), 
This is a syket felynge & a sothfast. 1593 Lodge Compl. 
Elstred 12 b, £0 wiser heads that knew the scourge of 
waire, Sought sooth-fast meanes to mittigate the iarre. 

1 3 . Truly or actually that which the name im- 
plies ; true, real, veritable, very. Said esp. of God 
or of the persons of the Trinity. Obs. 

a 1225 After. R. 26 Almihti God, Feder, & Sune, & soSfest 
Holj Gost. c 1250 in O. E. Misc. 27 Be bet hi offrede gold, 
bet is amenable yeftte to kinge, seawede bet he was soth- 
fast kink. 6x340 Hampole Pr. Consc. B656 Forals he es, 
bai salle him se pan, Sothfast God, and sothfast man. c 1374 
Chaucer Troylus v. 25 She that was sothfaste croppe, and 
moore, Of al his lust or joyes here tofore. 6 1430 Hymns 
Virgin (1867) 47 In b e soopfast sunne closid it was. 1456 
Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 22 Mony was in that 
tyme callit papis, and was nocht suthfast. c 1470 Got. q 
Gaw. 1045, 1 swere he suthfast God, that settis all on sevin I 
+ to. Of qualities, etc. Obs. 

6 xi 75 Lamb. Horn. 57 Mid al bis haue bu charite, and 
sofifeste leaue and trow( 5 e lef. 6x200 Ormin 1572 Forr sop. 
fasst lufe bsernebp a33- Ibid. 2659 patt wass wiss sobfasst 
metle^c. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xuu 217 Sohrete, and 
symple speche and sothfaste byleue. 

B. adv. Soothfastly. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22926 All pe flexs pat was o pe man 
Sothfast sal be raised ban. e 1375 Ibid. 26961 (Fair.), pe xv. 
point hit is be laste pat pi shrift be made sop-faste. 1867 
Emerson May-Day 16, I care not if the pomps you show 
Be what they soothfast appear. 

Soothfastly, adv. No warch. [f. prec.] In a 
soothfast manner; truthfully, truly, veritably, etc. 

<2890 Charter in O. E. Texts 452 Ic .. wille piet hio 
sion socifestliche . . getrymed me & minum erfeweardum. 
6 x2oo Ormin 2995 Foir uss birrp unnderrstanndenn wcl 
& sopfasstlike trowwenn, patt [etc.]. 0x300 Cursor M. 
9746, 1 sal on me. .0 thral tak clothing sothfastli. a 1340 
Hampole Psalter x. 6 He anly demes sothfastly of paire 
consciens. a 1400 Hylton Scala Perf. 1. lxviii. (W. de W. 
1494), He that is perfytly and sothfastly meke. 1456 Sir 
G. Haye Law Arms (S.T.S.) 26 The exposicioan of the 
visioun was suthfastly approvit. 6x500 Lancelot 1397 
Suthfastly I will 3 our ordynans in euery thing fulfyll. a 1555 
Philpot Exam. Writ. (Parker Soc.) 423 Whiles sooth* 
fastly they do confess Christ to be the saviour. x8t8 Scott 
Rob Roy xxiii, But, if I were to come, wad ye really and 
soothfastly pay me the siller 7 

Soo'thfastness. Now arch . [f. Soothfast 

a. + -NESS.] 

1 . The fact, condition, or quality of being sooth- 
fast in various senses; truth; truthfulness or 
veracity. + In soothfast ness, in sooth. 

6825 Vesp. Psalter v. xo Nis in muffe heara soSfestnis. 
c 888 K. /Elfred Boeth. xxxv. § x peah bift simle com 
psere so&faestnesse said on paere sawle wunigende. 971 
Blickl. Horn. 1 7 Dribten sylfa cwaep, * Ic eom weg soo- 
faestnesse ’. c xaoo Ormin 12920 And tiss iss sopfasstness- 
ess horcl Patt all mannkinn "birrp sekenn. a 1300 Cursor M. 
2339 Ai luued he sothfastnes and right. 6x386 Chaucer 
Clerk's T. 740 But now know I in verray sothfastnesse, 
That in gret lordschip./i'her is gret servitude. 6x412 
Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 1199 Salamon yafe counseille, 
men shulden prey Two thynges unto God, in sothefastnesse. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 393/1 Sende thou in to us.. the 
g boost of sotbfastnesse. 6 1557 Parker Ps. Kij, For as the 
Lorde is just in worde, so loveth he sothfastnes. 1590 
Lodge Euphues Gold. Leg. K 3 b, These, .are of power no 
more, Where beautie leanes to wit and soothtaslnesse. 
1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 141 True and full of sooth, 
fastnesse. x88x Rossetti Ball. # Sonn. 121 For here sit 
I , . In full surrendei and soothfastness. 

2 . With the. Also const, of (a person, state- 
ment, etc.). 

6 888 K. jElfred Boeth. xxxv. § 6 Ne fo we no. . on 3 a bispel 
for Sara leasena spella lufan, ac forSasmSe we woldon mid 
gebecnan pa soSfsestnesse, 971 Blickl. Horn, 35 Se mon se 
pa sopfaestnesse mid his mupe spreeb. 6x055 Byrhtferth's 
Uandboc in Anglia VIII. 33s ASfter bare soofaestnysse pe pa 
iudeisce witan heoldon. e 1175 Lamb. Horn. 115 Des klngges 
.. sodfestnesse istapaleS pes folkes stere. 1375 Barbour 
Bruces. 7 The fyrst plesance is the carpyng, And the tothir 
the suthfastnes, That schawys the thing rycht as it wes. 

6 1386 Chaucer Melib. r 209 To telle yow the sothfastnesse 
of thinges. 6x440 Registr. Aberdon. (Haiti. Cl.) L 249 
pe bischap..askis pat he be distreignyt to schawe his 
charter for pe suthfastnes to be knawm. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. II. 558 The suithfastnes thairof rycht sone was 
schawin. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. ii. 6 The soothfast- 
nesse of the Propbesye was shewed there by the ceremony 
of solemne consecration. 1830 Chambers Life Jas. I, II. 
x. 278 The question seemed to hinge on the soothfastness ol 
a chamber maid. 

3 . Personified. 

6897 K. jElfred Gregoiy's Past. C. 409 gehieren eac 3 a 



SOOTHFUL. 


SOOTHSAYER. 


. .hwset uio SotSfesSnes Surh hie selfe cws'S. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 5S4S pe first o J?am was cald mere!, pe toper was hatten 
sothfastnes. 1377 Langl. P. PI B. xvi. 186 pe secounde 
of bat sire is sotlifastnesse, filins. c 1400 Love Bonavent. 
Mirr, (1908) 17 This dorter sothfastnesse seith that sche 
peiissheth. 

Soothful (sw-pful), a! Obs. or arch. Also 4 
so thf ol, zopuol ; 9 Sc. soothfow. [f. Sooth a. 
+ -irnii.] True; truthful, veracious. 

13.. E.E.Allit.P. A. 498 In sothfol gospel of god al- 
ray^t. 1587 Fleming Conln. Holinshed III. 1339/1 Gods 
heavenlie grace, and soothful skill reviving Antweipe newc, 
1813 Scott Trierm . in. xxxiii, Nay, soothful baids have 
said [etc,]. *8*5 Jamieson Supply A soothfow sonant, one 
who is not an eye-servant. Loth[ian]. 

Hence + Soothfully adv,, truly, really. Obsr 1 
*340 Ayenb. 133 A 1 pot he hedde. .he yaf uor pet he wes 
zobuolliche pouie. 

Soothful (sff'tSlul), a. 2 [f. Soothe v. Cf. 
Sooth a. 4.] Soothing ; restful. 

1886 J. Asuiiy-Sterry Lazy Minstrel (1892) 163 Sweet 
are the zephyrs, hay-scented and sootliful. 1896 — Tale 
Thames iv. (1903! aB A picture.. agreeable to the eye and 
sooLhful to the mind. Ibid. 36 There was an indescribably 
soothful feeling about the place. 

Soothing 1 (sw'Sig), vbl. sb. [f. Soothe &.] 
The action of the verb, in various senses. 

a 1400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xlix. 183 For :jif 
pou woldest hit putte to soping pat he seyde ouur ni3t 
vppon pe morwening. 0x400 Destr. Troy 1149s Thus 
sotelly with sothyn he set liom a cas, What fortune might 
falle. a 1392 Greene Jos.. IV, 1131 Whilst cloking craft 
with soothing climbes so high. 1607 Hieron Whs, I. 430 
Secret soothing and flattering of the heart. 163* Homes 
Leviath. n. xxx. 184 The sooLhing of the people in their 
unreasonable, or irremediable grievances. 1702 Rowe 
Tamerl. 1. i, Away, Deceiver ; I will not hear thy Soothing. 
1813 Scorr Rokeby iv. x, 'Twas long ere soothing might 
prevail Upon the child to end the tale. 1847 Helps 
Friends in C. 1. iii. 40 This [trouble] appears, .unworthy of 
having nny temedy, or soothing, thought out for it. 
b. pi. (In first quot. =soa(hsayings.) 

1382 Stanyhurst Mneis in. (Arb.) 78 Gods, quod he, this 
messadge turne you to a prosperus omen. Cancel thcese 
menacing soothings, thee godlye reseiuing. x6ox Dent 
Patino. Heaven 372 Whether it bee moie meet that I 
should beleeue the Scriptures, or your soothings nidge you. 
1743 W. Thompson Sickness v. 13s Ideal sounds Soft- wafted 
on the Zephyr's fancy’d wing, Steal tuneful soothings on the 
easy ear. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xxv, The sooth- 
ings of sympathy and the delicate arts of benevolence. 

Soothing a. [f. as prec.] 

f 1 . Flattering, blandishing; specious, plausible, 
*309 Soaks., etc. Pass. Pilgr. 1, O, love’s best habit is a 
soothing tongue. *603 Daniel Lady Anne Clifford 76 The 
tongues of piaise, And troopes of soothing people, that 
collaud All that we doe. *644 Milton Bucer on Div. Wks. 
1851 IV. 338 Under a false and soothing title of Marriage. 
1671 — P. R. ill. 6 At length collecting all his Serpent 
wiles, [he] With sooLhing words lenew’d, him thus accosts. 
2 . That soothes, calms, quietens, etc. ; pacifying, 
mollifying. 

1746 Francis tr. Horace, Epist. 1. i. 49 Tho Power of 
Words, and soothing Sounds appease The raging Pain. 1766 


cessant sound. The (low of many waters. *849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng . i. I. 92 Had the King been wise, he would have 
pursued a cautious and soothing policy towards Scotland. 
1872 Black Adv. Phaeton xii. 160 The soothing influences 
of dinner had departed. 

b. spec. Of medical applications, drugs, etc. 
1896 Allbutt's Syst Med. I. 422 Infants who are being 
drugged by unscrupulous nurses with ‘soothing syrups 1 or 
other opiates. 1899 Ibid. VIII. 597 The affection . .dis- 
appears in a few weeks under an iron tonic and ar soothing 
application. 

Soo thingly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] In a 
soothing (Tplausible, or flattering) manner; so as 
to soothe, quieten, tranquillize, etc. 

x6xa Skelton Quix. t. 386 Herewithall Anselmo rested 
the most soothingly and contented lydeceiued, that could be 
found in the world. 1648 Hexham ii, Snieeckelick , Flatter- 
ingly, Soothingly. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho 
xxxi, So soothingly beautiful was the scene mound her [etc.]. 
1817 Shelley Rev. Islam 1. lviii. 4 An eye of blue Looked 
into mine, like moonlight, soothingly. 183a Lytton Eugene 
A . 1 . vi, ‘ You do not suffer bodily pain, I trust,’ asked Walter, 
soothingly. 1880 Ruskin Fors Clav. Ixxxviii. xo8 What 
vexed.. me, or leturned soothingly to my memory. 

Soo 'thingness, rare. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality or character of being soothing; a 
soothing property or feature. 

18x8 Coleridge Lett. (1895) II. 69a She is goodnatured, 
lively, innocent, but without a soothingness, or something 
I do not know what that is tender. 1876 Lowell A rnong 
my Bks. Ser. it, 179 In all this there is soolhingness indeed, 
but no slumberous monotony. 

Soo'thless, a. rare- 1 , [f. Sooth sb. -(--less.] 
Untruthful; false. 

1801 Campbell Lot hid ' s IVatn. 78 Down, soothless in- 
suiter 1 I trust not the tak*. 

t Soo'thly, a. Obs. rare, [f. Sooth a. + -lyU] 
Soothful, truthful; true, real, etc. 

«88B K. ASlfbed Boetk . xxxviii. § 3 Ne |uncft me n.xfre 
nanwuht swa soSlio swa me |>incah June spell, a 1300 
Cursor M. 13443 Bot iohn was sothlist in saus. a 1400 
Minor Poems Jr. Vernon MS. xlv. 2 So|>eli sawes I wol 3011 
telle Of gentyl Ihusu, 2777 Mickle Syr Martyn 1. xlvi, 
Dear was the kindlie love which Kalhrin bore This crooked 
Ronion, for in soothly guise She was her genius and her 
counsellor. 


Soothly (s2?J)li), adv. (and conj.). Now arch. 
[f. Sooth a. + -ly 2 .] 

1 . In or with sooth or truth; truly, verily; as a 
matter of fact ; assuredly, certainly, really ; indeed. 

Freq. in OE, and ME. } from c 1430 to c 1600 chiefly Sc. 
Very rare in the 17th and 18th centuries. 

a. c 823 Vesp. Psalter Ivii. 2 gif so 31 ice [L. vere] . , reht- 
wisnisse spreocaS. C050 Lindisf, Gasp. Mark xv. 39 SoS- 
lice monn aes sunu godes wass. 971 Blickl. Horn. 39 Swy}>e 
soblice we maaon gejiencan bzet hit bi}> denies yldmg. 
01173 Lamb. Horn. 13 SoSliche me hunched.. hot al has 
wrnke is icumen ouer alle )>eode. c xaoo Ormin 6445 pser 
wass sene butt jho wass So}>like Godess modem, c 1275 
Sinners Beware 17s in O. E. Misc., Sojdiche betere heom 
weie, pat heo ibore neie. c 1300 Havelok 276 Soblike, in a 
lite[l] prawe, Al Engelond of him stod awe. 1340 Ayenb. 
74 Vor huo hier him demp zopliche, him ne worp non hede 
to by uorlore. 1393 in Collectanea Topogr. (1836) III. 256 
We.. were confeffes sothelichein dede sesyd in the Manere 
of Slaptone. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1, lxxvi. (1869) 43 
Sootbliche litel thei wolden preysen my seyinge. 1390 
Spenser F. Q, hi. ii. 14 Ne soothlich it is easie for to read, 
Where now on earth, or how lie may be found. 

P. ax 300 Cursor M. 2352 Our laueid steuen Sothli till 
him spak in sueuen. c X384 Chaucer H. Fame 364 She 
wiste sothely he Was forthe vnto his shippes aeoon. c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) vii. 27 Sothely It es 11031 likly pat |?ai 
schold be graues. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 1. xi. 33 Sotheh if 
eny man vnknowith, he schal be vnknowun. 1313 Brad- 
shaw St. Werburge 177 Secular prestes expulsed sothely 
were From diuers monasteries. 1396 Spenser F. Q. v. x. 8 
For soothly he was one of matchlesse might. 1399 Brough- 
ton's Let. vi. 20 And soothly so you meant. 1721 Ramsay 
To R. H. B. iii, It soothly shaws them they can spare A 
rowth to spend. 1826 Hood Irish Schoolm. xxvii, So soothly 
kind is Erin to her own 1 1830 Blackie /. Eschylus II. 186 
Soothly a woithy deed, a pleasant tale For future years to 
tell I x88x Swinburne Mary Stuart iv. iii, I would know 
soothly if your mind be changed. 

y. 1373 Barbour Bruce vi. 32 Quhen the Gallowais vist 
suthly, That he wes with a few nicn3he. a 1400-30 Alex- 
ander 1962 Suthely pou knawes, And wete pou wele [etc.]. 


13 1 lie timet clcpil is UMerike suitmte. 15BB A. King ti. 
Canhitts' Catech. 103 Quhilk office suthlie can na manei of 
vayis appettein to wemen. 
b. With say, tell, etc. 

a 1000 Elcne 317 (Gr.), Warns.. ]>a me soSlice sccgan 
cunnon. a 1223 Aster. R. 108 Leorne hit georne of him pet 
tu hit kunne, ant miiwe soBliche siggen. c 1273 Lay. 26210 
Ne nmy no man mid moupe sopliche segge of haluendeal 
J>an fol ke. X3 . . Cursor M. 2398 (Gbtt.), I can noght say be 
sothlier. c 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 6173 Suthly I say 
yhou , swa yhe wroght. c 1386 Chaucer Knt. ’s T. 341 Whan 
that oon was deed, sothly to telle. His felawe wente and 
sought him doun in helle. 2426 Audelay Poems 19 Thus 
sayth Marke sothely. c 2480 IIenryson Reas. Heath ft 
Man x8 Thay call me deid, Suthly I the declair. 2364 
Lady A. Bacon tr. Jewel's Apol. v. i. § 3 Soothely to saie, 
no man. . woulde thinke the Jewes lawes . . to be uewe. 238a 
Stanyhurst /Ends 11. (Arb.) 46 King: mi faith I plight 
heore, to relate thee veritye soothlye. 2629 H. Hutton 
Follie's Anat. (Percy Soc.) 3 Of this same point I cannot 
soothly say. a 1636 Hales Gold. Rem. (1673) 48 He was 
fain . . to crave aid of his Equivocating Sophistry, and soothly 
to tell them, I have seen your face as the face of God. 2803 
Scott Last Minstrel 11. i, Then . . home returning, soothly 
swear Was never scene so sad and fair I 2872 Rossetti 
Poems, Love's Noctum viii. Master, is it soothly said That 
[etc.]? 

1 2 . Used to render L. autem, enim, ergo, etc. Obs. 
c8a3 Vesp. Psalter ii. 6 Ic sofllice geseted..eam cyning. 
C975 Rus/tw, Gosp. Matt. i. 19 Ioseph soblice hire wer..ne 
walde [etc.], a 1030 Liber Scintill. (1889) 2 pamne soblice 
[L. tunc enini] mann fulfremed ys. a 2300 E. E. Psalter 
xxxvi. 35 Lauerd soth-like noght lete sal he Him in his hende 
to he. 2382 Wyclif Matt. xii. 15 Sothely Jhesus witynge, 
wente awey thennes. c 1460 Eng. Reg ; Oseuey Abbey 
(1907) 89 To be which sothly entente be forsaideExecutours 
stryffe, saying [etc.]. 

Boo'thment. rare- 1 , [f. Soothe v.~] A sooth- 
ing influence. 

2900 Academy 28 Apr. 362/1 Oh, the placidity, the soft 
soul-soothment of liviug in the country 1 

+ Sooikhness. Obs. [f. Sooth a. + -ness.] 

X. The fact, quality, or condition of being true 
(in various senses ) ; truth or verity; fidelity, faith- 
fulness ; reality, fact : a. Without article. 

ex 273 Passion our Lord 363 in 0 . E. Misc., po seyde 
pilates him to, hwat is sobnesse. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
988 Vor me mai bet sobnesse of be moder ban of be fader 
iwite. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 71 Fame bat is false. . 
fallib out of mynde, ober is despreued by sobenesse i-knowe. 
C1440 Eng. Conq. Ireland 102 He was.. of mych speche, 
& lytel sothnesse. 1330 Palsgr. 273/x Sothenesse, veritl. 
1387 Golding He Mornay iv. (1392) 43 Verely the most in 
effect that we can knowe concerning his being,. .whether 
we termo it Sootbnesse, or Wisedome, ..or Godhead,.. it 
cannot fit him. 

personif. 1362 Langl. P. PI, A. u. 163 Sobnesse sauh hem 
wel and seide bote luyte. 

b. In soothness, in tiuth, reality, etc. 
c 1386 Chaucer Sec. Nun's T, 261 Sayst thou thus to me 
In sothenes, or in drem I herkne this? c 2400 Apol. Loll. 27 
Wan he is pus iugid & rettid of men, bow he be not so in 
sobnes. 1412-20 J.ydg. Citron. Troy 1. 330 For in soth- 
nesse of al per was noon That lyue myst by that fatal lawe. 
2 . With the. The truth. _ 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7336 Hii wepe & made deol ynou 
vor hii seye be sopnesse. 1340 Ayenb. 44 Hede be zobnesse 
of be binge pet me wyle zelle. c 2374 Chaucer Boetk, 1. pr. 
vi. (x868) 26 Ne neuer nas 3U day pat my3te putte me oute 
of be sobenesse of bat sentence, 
f Soothsaid,///, a. Obs .- 1 [Cf. Soothsay ».] 
Prophesied, prognosticated. 


2382 Stanyhurst Mneis 1. (Arb.) 18 But this her hole 
meaning a southsayd mysterie letted That from thee Troians 
should Branch a lineal ofspring. 

+ Soo thsaw. Obs. Also sooth, saw. Forms : 
1 sotSsagu, -sage, 2 soft-, 3 sop-, sothsa^e, 4 
sopsagh, 5 sothesaugh ; 3-4 sop-, 4 soth-, 4-5 
sothesawe, 6 sothsaw; 4 soop-, 5 soothsawe, 
6 -saw. [OE. sibsagu : see Sooth a. and Saw sbfi 
In later use sometimes not a comb., but a simple 
collocation of adj. and sb.] 

1 . The or an act of speaking the truth ; (one’s) 
truthfulness, truth. 

C950 Littdisf. Gosp. Matt., Int 7/2 SoSspell vel soSsa?;a 
[ = historia], a 2023 Wulfstan Horn. x. (1883) 74 On manna 
gehwylces mode and muSe soflsagu stande. c 1380 Wyclif 
Ticat. Sel. Wks. III. 6 A3ein hem bat in blindenes. of malice 
pursuenmefor mysoobsawe. ci4ooA’wi. Rose 6125'rhough 
that thou shuldist for thi sothe-sawe Ben al to beicn and to- 
drawe. c 2440 GestaRom. xlv. 173 (Harl. MS.), My felowe 
for his sothe sawe, hathe loste Ids lyf. c 1483 Caxton liptl. 
Chaucer’s H. Fame d v, This noble man Geffeiey Chaucer 
fynysshyd at the sayd conclusion of the metyng of lesyng 
and sothsawe. 

2 . A true saying, statement, or account; a truth. 

a. a x*fio Owl 4- Night. 1038 Hit was iseid in olde la3e, 

An jet ilast bilke sobsa3e [etc.], a X300 Cursor M. 8912 
For be loue o bis soth-sagh, 2362 Langl. P. PI. A. xi. 16 


man as wel lackith the good that he hath, os that he hath not. 

p. c 2250 Gen. 4- Ex. 14 Ut of latin ftis song is dra3en on 
engleis speche, on so 3 e saijen. C1330 R. Brunne Citron. 
Wace (Rolls) 2208 Sey me be sope sawe: How mykel 


IV ace (Rolls) 2298 Sey me be sope sawe: How mykel 
louestou me wyb wylle? c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 676 
Thou shalt here.. moo tydj nges, Bothe sothe sawes and 
leysinges. 2329 Inter! Four Elem. (Percy Soc.) 17, I.. 
gyve the absolucion For thy soth saws ; stande up, Jack- 
daw ! c2S3o Hickscorner (1905) 129, I came.. to preach 
and teach of God's sooth saws Ayenst vice. 

Soothsay (s«-ps?), sb. Forms: 6 sothsay, 
6-7 southsaye, 6, 9 soothsay, 6 -saye. [Back- 
formation from Soothsayer or Soothsaying vbl. 
sb. : cf. prec. Also written as two words and 
occas. with hyphen.] 

fl. A true or wise saying ; a proverb, saw. Obs .— 1 
2349 Latimer Sea. Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 97 An old 
soth say, but thoughe the sayingc be none*of the newist I 
fearc me yet is it one of the tiwest. 

2 . A prediction, prognostication, or prophecy; 
an omen or portent. 

1382 Stanyhurst Mneis iv. (Arb.) 96 0 the supeistitions 
of beldam trumjperye sooth says. 2390 SrENSER F. Q. ir. ix. 
51 Shewes, visions, sooth-sayes, and prophesies. 2634 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav. 2x9 Those foretelling Southsayes . . which 
without question were knowne unto this Mndoc. 2642 
Brightman Preditt. 2 Merlin,, .whose Soiith-snies (for so 
they called them in old time) have proved true even to these 
latter dayes. 2870 Rossetti Poems, House of Life vii. 
They told me she was sad that day, (Though wherefore tell 
what love’s soothsay, Sooner than they, did register?). 

b. Without article. (Good) omen; soothsay- 
ing, prognostication, rare. 

2390 Spenser F. Q. hi. viii. 50 Aye me, . . the signes be sad, 
And but God turne the same to good soothsay, That Ladies 
safetie is soie to be drad. 2832 tr. Tieck's Old Man of 
Mountain , etc. 246 Do not you seem to know everything, or 
else to have learnt it by soothsay ? 

Soothsay,^ rare. Also 7 southsay. [Back- 
formation from Soothsayeb or Soothsaying vbl. 
sb. Cf. OE. stSSsecgan to say or speak truly.] 
intr. To make predictions, to foretell future events ; 
to predict, prophesy. Also with it. 

160 6 Shaks. Ant. 4 67 . 1. ii. 32 Go you wflde Bedfellow, 
you cannot Soothsay. 2622 Cotgr., Hialner, to diuine, 
presage, soothsay it. 2632 Gaule Magastrom. 226 Where- 
fore suffumigations are wont to be used to them that are 
about to southsay, for to affect their fancy. 2736 Ains- 
worth Lai, Diet, n, Vera,.. to soothsay, as wisards, and 
wise women do. 2830 Blackie /Eschylus II. x£o Even he 
soothsaying sings that the Argive camp Holds midnight 
council to attack the city. 1877 Daily Nexus 19 Oct. 6/3 
The next fortnight may^ therefore be pregnant with news, 
good or evil to the Turkish cause— who will sootbsay 7 
Soothsayer (sw'bs^ai). Forms: a. 4 zop 
ziggere, sothBegger(e, 4 sop-, sothseyere, 
-seiere, 5 -seyer, 5-6 -sayer, 0 sothe-, soyth- 
sayer, 6 soothsaier, 7- soothsayer. P. 6 
southeseyer, 6-7 southsaier, 6-8 -sayer. [f. 
Sooth sb. or a. + Sayer j 7 l] 
fl. One who speaks the truth; a truthful or 
veracious person. Obs. 

1340 Ayenb. 256 Senekes zayb bet ber ne tackeb to greate 
lhordes bote zob ziggeres. Vor hi habbeb lyejeresand vlatours 


nognt tne troutne spare. CX400 in Heinz Archw CIV. 
306 Bettre is chidyng of a sob-seyere pen aeceyuyng of a 
iosyngeie. _ 1642 Milton Apol. Suteci. Wks. x8§x III. 306 
In that which folio wes, he does not play the Soothsayer but 
the diabolick slanderer of prayers, 

2 . One who claims or pretends to the power of 
foretelling future events; a predictor, prognos- 
ticator. 
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councel at the soythsayers, witches, charmers and con- 
iurers. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 11. v, Sow-gelders, 
and Sooth-saiers. Gipsies and Iaylers, 1606 Shaks. Ant. 
4 Cl. 1. ii. 2 Where’s the Soothsayer that you piais’d so to 
th’ Queene? 1665 Manley Grotius' Low C. Wars 965 
While their Sooth-sayers..draw the Peoples minds chang. 
able by Superstition, now this way, now that way. 1732 
Lediard Sethos II. vil 36 We are guided here by priests 
and soothsayers. 1791 Cowper Iliad 11. 1015 Merops, 
expert in the sooth-sayer’s art. 1821 Byron Sardanap. n. i, 
Now were I a soothsayer, I would have boded so much to 
myself. 1878 J. H. Gray China II. xvii, 3 Blind sooth- 
sayers are to be met with in all parts of the empite. 

p. 1503 Churchw. A cc. 6" t. M arg. , IVest/n. (Nichols, 1797) 
4 Recieved of the Southeseyer for iv Tapers, a 1548 Hall 
Citron., Hen. VI, 27 Jone the Puzel, whom he vsed as an 
oracle and a southsaier. 1396 Lodge Dtvel Coninred G iij, 
Some be shepheards, some southsaiers, and so of other 
crafts and trades. x6ax Burton Anat. Riel. 1. ii. m. ii. 125 
Some Southsayer, wise-man, fortune-teller, or Physition. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, (1650) 12 On this founda- 
tion were built the conclusions of Southsayers in their 
Auguriall and Tripudiary divinations. 1727 D e Foe Syst, 
Magic 1. i. (1840) 20 By this study they obtained the name 
of southsayeis and astrologers, added to that of magicians. 

3. transf. An insect of the family Mantidm ; a 
mantis (cf. quot. 1855). 

185s Dallas in Orrs Circ. Sci., Org. Nat. II. 359 An. 
other prevalent superstition regarding these creatures is, 
that if they be asked the way to a place they will immedi. 
ately indicate the right road by holding one of their legs 
in that direction,— hence the name of Soothsayers, often 
applied to these insects, c 1884 Cassell's Nat. Hist. VI. 13 
The Mantidm, Praying Insects, or Soothsayeis. 

Hence Soo'-thsayere-ss, a female soothsayer. 
Soo'thsayership, prediction, soothsaying, or 
skill in this. 

1648 Hexham ii, Pen Waerseggcresse , ofte waerseghster, 
a Shee-divine, or a Soothsayeresse. 1828 Miss Miitord 
Village Scr. hi. (1863) xx8 He had the good fortune to 
foretell.. the downfal of Napoleon Buonaparte— a piece of 
soothsayership which has established his reputation. 1873 
Stevenson in Colvin Lett. (1901) II. 92 ‘ Yes, my dear,’ 
replied the soothsnyeress. 

Soothsaying (s»-J>sAiq), (vbl.) si. Also <5 
soythsayenge, 0-8 south.sayi.ng, [f. Sooth si. 
or a. + Saying (ybl.) j&l] 

1. The practice of foretelling the future or the 
course of future events ; prediction, prognostication. 

*835 Coverdale Ecchts. xxxiv. 5 Soythsayenge, witch- 
craft, sorcery, and dreaminge is but vanyte. a 1391 H. 
Smith Whs. (1867) II. 4x2 He used soothsaying and divina- 
tion._ x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. 652 Wonderful! skil. 
full in Sooth-saying by the Inspection of Beasts inwards. 
1632-62 Heylin Cosmogr. in. (1682) 21 Famous for Sooth- 
saying, and accounted the first Interpreters of dreams. 
1727 De Foe Syst. Magic 1. iii. (1840) 61 If the wise men 
. . did not daily produce some new discoveries, it was evident 
the price and rate of southsaying would come down to 
nothing. x8So Maurice Mor. 4 Met. Philos, (ed. 2) 8 They 
practise magic and soothsaying : they aie the advisers of 
the king. 1906 J. Ork Problem of O. T. xii. 454 Such a 
view puis prophecy on a level with 1 soothsaying ’. 

2. An instance of this; a prediction or prophecy. 

1333 Coverdale Micah v. 12 All witchcraftes will I rote 

out of thyne hande, there shall no mo soythsayenges be 
within the. 1383 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. iv, 
xix. X34 The art magick, and all other sorts of southsayings, 
1629 Gaule Holy Main. 120 At length [he] is content to 
yield to others Sooth -sayings befoie the Testimony of his 
owne Conscience. 1633 Holcroft Procopius, Pers. War 1, 
30 Hearkning to impious South-sayings, vainly foretelling 
to him the lmperiall dignity. 1864 Swinburne Atalanta 
2009 Also for visions that were, Andsoothsayings spoken in 
sleep. 

So Soo'thsayiing 1 ppl. a., that acts the part of 
soothsayer ; of the nature of, or characterized by, 
soothsaying. Now rare. 

1330 W. Lynne Carton’s Cron. 24 Sibylla . . signifielh . .a pro- 
phetisse or southsayenge woman. 1634 Milton Comas 
874 By scaly Tritons winding shell, And old sooth-saying 
Glaucus spell. 1632 Gaule Magaslrom . 280 It was a 
soothsaying divination that provoked to doe the deed. 1727 
De Foe Syst. Magic 1. iv. (1840) 114 How much were it to 
be wished, that some of our southsaying wits, who are 
neither wise men or southsayers [etc]. 1911 W. W. Fowler 
Relig. Exper. Rom. People xiii. 296 We hear, .a great deal of 
wandering soothsayers, soothsaying families, and oracles. 

Sootily, adv. [f. Sooty a. + -ly ‘A] In a 
sooty manner. 

1888 Lowell Lett. (1894) II. x. 405 Silently and sootily 
pervasive as the fog. 

Soo-timan. nonce-nod. [f. Soot sl.i or Sooty 
a.] A chimney-sweep. 

18x0 Sir A. Boswell Edinl. Poet. Wks. (1871) 49 Reck- 
less of the bright Lochaber axe, The sable sootiman would 
dust his sacks. 

Soo’tixxess. [f. Sooty <?. + -ness.] The con- 
dition or property of being sooty; dirtiness or 
blackness from, or as from, soot. 

i6xx Cotgr., Fnligine, soot, sootinesse ; smoakinesse. 
c 1628 Donne Serin. Iv. (1640) 537 There growes a black- 
nesse, a sootinesse upon the soule, .by custome in sin, 2727 
in Bailey (vol. II). x866 Spectator x Dec. 1339 Every new 
addition.. is successively nailed.., and then passes into 
deserved contempt and sootiness, 1892 Photogr, Ann . II. 
711 That dense sootiness which so frequently spoils collo- 
type work. 

Soo tish, a. rare. [f. Soot 1A 1 ] Sooty. 

138a Stanyhurst AEneis iv. (Arb.) xix The wyne, in 
po wring, lyke blood black sootish apeered. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. 334 Things become blacke by a sootish 
and fuliginous matter proceeding fiom the sulphur of bodies 
tonified, 
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Soo’tless, a. [f. Soot rA 1 ] Fice from soot. 

x8go Nature 8 May 25 There is nothing to prevent even 
such towns . . from having atmospheres at least as sootless 
as that of London. 

•f Soo tly, adv. Obs. rare. Forms : 2 swot- 
liee, 3 swoteliehe, -luohe, 7 swootly. [f. swot 
Soot a. + -ly 2 .] In a sweet or pleasant manner ; 
sweetly. 

a 1x23 ‘ n Napier Contrib. O. E. Lex. 60 Heo byS swa 
swotlice gefostrede. a 1223 Leg. Hath. 1392 Ah heo ham 
onswerede, & swoteliehe seide [etc.], c 1230 Hali Meid. 
41 He vnderfeS bliSeliche, & bicluppeS swoteluche, |>e 
alre lacSlukest. 1614 J. Davies Willy 4 Wernocke Wks. 
(Grosait) II. 20 Chaplets., To crowne their scalpes that 
couth most swootly sing. 

t Soot-meat. Ols.- 1 [f. Soot a. Cf. OE. 
switmettas. ] A sweetmeat. 

1614 J. Davies (Heref.) Eclogue 20 Wks. (Grosart) II. 19/1 
For, fro thy Makings, milke, and melhe, flowes To feed the 
Songster-swaines with Arts soot-meats, 
t Soo tness. Obs. Forms : 1 suotnis(se, swot- 
nysse, 3-4 swot-, 4 swote-, suotnease ; 4 soot- 
nes. [f. Soot a . +-ness.] The character or quality 
of being sweet ; sweetness. 

fiooo in Cockayne Shrine 16 Mycel swotnysse staenc. 
c xooo Rituale Eccl, Dunelnt. (Surtees) 88 In steneg svot- 
nisses, in odore suavitatis. a 1225 Ancr. R. 92 Efter bet 
me iveleS his swele swotnesse,— efter pet me luue$ hine 
more o6er lesse. a 1300 Leg. Rood (1871) 28 pe suotnesse 
Jiat per-of com, velde al pat lond. 1382 Wyclif Numb. xv. 
3 Brennynge smelle of swetnes [v.r. sootnes] to the Lord. 
— Ecctns. xxiv. 23, I as a vyne frutede swotnesse of smel. 

Sooty (suti), a. Forms: 3 soti, 3, 5 soty, 
4- sooty, 6-8 sootie ; 5 soyty, sutty, 6 swuttie. 
[f. Soot a. + -y. Cf. ON. and Icel. sdtigr, sdtugr, 
MSw. sotogher, Sw. sotig. 

It is difficult to regard the early south-western suti Suty 
a. as a mere variant of this.] 

I 1 . Foul or dirty with soot ; covered or smeared 
with soot ; full of soot. 

0x230 Owl 4 Night. 378 pu art dim, an of fule howe, An 
pinchest a Intel soti [v.r. soty] clowe. c 1386 Chaucer Nun's 
Pr. T. 12 Ful sooty was hir hour, and eek hir halle. a 1400 
Octavian 800 Clement broghte forthe Schelde and spere,.. 
Soyty [v.r. sutty] and alle vnclene. c 1440 Promp. Pam. 

f 6s/2 Soty, or fowlyd wythe soot, fitliginosus. 1330 
‘alsgr. 323/1 Sooty, full of sowte as a chymnay is, suyeu.x. 
*899 Nashe Lenten Stuff Wks. (Grosart) V. 273 Hee.. 
hung the residue.. in the sooty roofe of his shad a drying. 
x6as K. Long tr. Barclay's Argents 11. xxii. 143 They are 
still smokie and sootie and in all their colour shew they 
come from the fire. 1673 Hobbes Odyssey (1677) 301 Till 
from above In thunder Jove his sooty bolt down threw. 
1700 T. Brown tr. Presny's Amusem. 2x Here a Sooty 
Chimney-Sweeper takes the Wall of a Grave Aldeiman. 
*773 J- Berridge Wks. (1864) 96 His own sooty cap is full 
as good as your rusty bonnet. x8x8 Scott Br. Lamm. 
xviu. He found that faithful seivitor in his sooty and 
ruinous den. 1893 Meredith Amazing Marriage viii. 
When the wind pulls down a sooty chimney the air is filled 
with little blacks. 

transf. 1740 Somerville Hobbinol 11. (1749) 133 The 
furious God In sooty Triumph rides dreadful. 1872 Tenny- 
son Gareth 4 Lynette 469 So Gareth.. underwent The 
sooty yoke of kitchen vassalage. 1878 Hare Walks m 
Lond. I. iv. 128 St, Paul's Cathedral, .has a peculiar sooty 
dignity all its own. 

b. Of the soul : Foul with sin. 

1635 Fuller Strut., Best Act Olliv. 3 How could David’s 
soule in his youth be sooty with sinne? x68o C. Nesse 
Church Hist. 254 The sooty souls of those nobles., under 
their white garments. 

o. Of grain : Affected by smut; blackened. 

1 697 Drvden Virg. Past. x. 113 Unwholsome Dews,. 
That blast the sooty Corn. 

2 . Resembling soot in colour; dusky or brownish 
black. 

*593 Nashe Christ's T. 61 b, The blacke swuttie visage 
of the night. 160a Marston Antonio’s Rev. in. v, Yee 
sootie coursers of the night. 1640 Quarles Sighs ii. Wks. 
(Grosart) III. 39 Do’st thou think To glorifie thy Skill In 
Sooty Chai acters of Inke ? 1766 Sternic in Scoones Pour C. 
Eng. Lett. (1880) 249 From the faiiest face about St. James’s 
to the sootiest complexion in Africa. 1776 Addison s Sped, 
No. 412 r s The black-bird hence selects her sooty spouse. 
18x7 Byron Beppo xviii, Not like that sooty devil of Othello's. 
*839 Lindley Introd. Bot. (ed. 3) 478 Sooty.., dirty brown, 
verging upon black. 1845 Gosse Ocean iv. (1849) 164 Their 
sooty wings horizontally extended. 

b. jig. or in fig context. Black, dismal. 

1637 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) xr8, I give the Reader 
but a Sooty Relation of my Maladies. 1639 W. Cham- 
berlayne Pharonnida v, 204 Strook such a tenor as ii 
shadow'd by Death’s sooty vail, 1673 . 0 . Walker Ednc. 
ix. 78 Better for them to chide even without reason, then 
store up this sooty humour. 

o. In the names of birds, etc., as sooty albatross , 
owl, petrel , tern, etc. 

1777 G. Forster Voy. round World I. ox We likewise 
saw the two before mentioned species of albatrosses. ., to- 
gether with a thiid,.. which we named the "sooty. 1829 
Griffith tr. Cuvier VIII. 573 Sooty Albatros. Diomedea 
Fuliginosa. X872 Coues N. Anter. Birds 326 Sooty 
Albatross. Fuliginous brown, nearly uniform. 1884 Ibid, 
380 Canace obscura fuliginosa , *Sooty Grouse. 1872 Ibid. 
343 *Sooty Guillemot, 1879 *Sooty mangabey [see Man- 
gabey], 1783 Pennant A ret, Zool. II. 232 "Sooty Owl. 
Cinereous Owl. 1783 Latham Geu, Synop. Birds HI. n. 
409 "Sooty Petrel.. inhabits Otaheite. 1802 [see Petrel]. 
1891 Boston (Mass.) jfml. 21 Feb. 3/3 These birds were 
sooty petrels. 1872 Coues N. Arner. Birds 331 "Sooty 
Shearwater. Dark sooty brown. 1783 Pennant Arct. 
Zool. II. 323 "Sooty Tern, ..crown, hind part of the head 
and neck, back, and .wings, of a sooty blackness, 1870 


Gillmore tr, Figuier’s Reptiles <$■ Birds 281 The Sooty 
Tern [Sterna fuliginosa) inhabits the bays and gulfs of the 
Mediterranean. xSor Latham Geu. Synop. Birds Suppl. II. 
183 *Sooty Thrush... The general colour of the plumage 
is daik greenish brown. 1783 — Gen. Synop. Birds II. 
I. 45X *Sooty Warbler. Motacillafulicata. c 1880 Cassell's 
Nat. Hist. HI. 1x4 The '"Sooty Water Mouse [Hydromys 
fuliginosus) is an inhabitant ofWestern Australia, 
d. absol. as a moth-name. 

Also Old Sooty , the Devil, dial. 

1832 J. Rennie Camj/. Butterff. 4 M. 98 The Sooty 
(Acosmetia caliginosa ) appears in June. 

3 . Of colotus : Having a daik, dusky, blackish, 
or dirty tinge. 

(a) *397 Bp. Hall Sat. 1. vii, Be shee all sootie-black, 
or bery-biowne, Shee’s white as morrows milk. 1730-46 
Thomson Autumn 952 Of every hue, from wan declining 
green To sooty dark. 1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) 
IV. 296 Gills sooty giey, that is, powdered with black. 
1828 3Taric_ Elein. Nat. Hist. I. 112 Fur sooty blown 
above, grayish below. 1835 Smedley Occult Sciences 54 
Sooty-red was also the colour of Typhon. 1887 W. Phillips 
Brit. Discomycctes 406 The cups aie seated on a sooty- 
black space. 

(b) ' 1635 Swan Spec. M. v. § 2 (1643) 121 The things which 
it [lightning] striketh do use to look black, or of a sootie 
colour. 1638 R. White tr. Digby's Powd. Symp. (1660) 39 
Alt the white flowers are sullied with a sooty blackness. 
*763 Johnson in Boswell 23 June (Oxf. ed.) I. 268 By the 
heat of the sun the skin is scorched, and so acquires a sooty 
hue. 1783 [see sooty tern in 2 c]. 1884 Newton in Encycl. 
Brit. XVII. 331/ 1 The plumage[of the noddy] is ofanniform 
sooty hue. 

4 . Consisting of soot ; of the nature of soot. 

1631 Charleton & P. M. Ephes. 4 Cimm. Matrons (1668) 

49 Gross and sooty Exhalations, such as arise fiom ardors 
of the Body. 1683 Snaps Anat. Horse v. ii. (1686) 199 To 
be vents of the Brain, through which the impure and sooty 
excrements might exhale or evaporate. 1784 Cowper Task 
iv. 292 The sooty films that play upon the bars. Pendulous. 
1789 J. Williams Min. Kinga. I. axi A quantity of black 
sooty stuff bang thrown up by the spade or the plough. 
1846 Greener Sci. Gunnery ijq The barrels must be passed 
..through that flame.. until the whole are covered with a 
black sooty covering. 1902 A. C. Harms worth Motors 4 
Motor Driving 140 The interior of the tube becoming 
blackened by sooty deposit. 

5 . Comb., as sooty-faced , -like, -mouthed, -plumed 
adjs. 

1684 Otway A theist in. i. One of those Sooty-fac’d Har- 
lots. 1789 J. Williams Min. Kingd. I. 28 A soft, sooty- 
like substance. 1806 J. Grahamb Biids of Scot. 38 The 
sooty-plum’d hedge-sparrow. 1826 Blackm. Mag. XX, 312 
Let not our readers imagine that this sooty-mouthed 
Libeller is poor and ignoiant. 
lienee Soo-tied/N.///c., made sooty, blackened. 
1613 Chapman Odyss. xiii. 635 Shirt and coat, all rent 
Tann’d, and all sootied with noisome smoke, 

Sooza, obs. form of Soosy. 

Sop (spp), sb.l Also I, 7 sopp, 4 (9 dial.) zop, 
4-5, 7 sope, 4-7 soppe ; 8- Sc. (pi.) saps. [OE. 
sopp, sop-, app. f. the weak grade of stipan Sup w.l 
In ME. prob. reinforced by the synonymous OF: 
sope , soupe (see Soup sb.), and in later senses partly 
from Sop v. 

The exact relationship of the OE. to the OF. word is not 
clear. Cf. also MDu. soppe, zoppe (WFlem. soppe), sop, ON. 
soppa (a foreign word), in the same sense.] 

1 . A piece of bread or the like dipped or steeped 
in water, wine, etc., before being eaten or cooked. 
a xxoo in Napier O.E. Glosses Ivi. 10 Offulam, sopp. 1340 
Ayenb. 107 Ase is a zop of hot bryead huanne me hit potej> 
in-to wyn. C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints iii. ( Andrew ) 375 pane 
gaf he llkane a sope with his hand of his awne cope. C 1420 
Liber Cocorum (1862) 53 Jet sugurt soppes I nyl forjete, 
pou tost shyves of gode manchete [etc.], c 1450 Two 
Cookery Bks. 90 Then cast the same licour vppon j>e Soppes, 
and serue hit forthe fore a good potage. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of AEsop v. xii, Euery daye the sayd dogge hadde 
soppes of brede, and of drye breed he badde ynough. 1320 
Cahsto 4 Melib. in Hazl. Dodsley I. 79 With a toast in 
wine by the fiie I could sit With two dozen sops the colic 
to quell. 1389 R. Harvey PI. Pete. (t86o) 9 Go to then, 
and take salt to your soppes, lest sorrow attaint them. 16x7 
Moryson I tin. in. 117 The fairest Wcomen will dine with 
the same [wine], and a sop of bread dipped in it. 01632 T. 
Taylor God's fudgem. 11. v. (1642) 68 He would set befoie 
his guests onely . . two sops and a few apples. 1697 Drvden 
AEncid vi. 567 The prudent Sibyl had before prepar’d A 
sop, in honey steep’d. 1801 Soutiiey St. Patrick's Purga- 
tory ii, Three sops were brought of bread and wine. 1825 
Brockett N. C. Glass., Sop, a piece of bread soaked in 
dripping under the ioast. 1862 C. C. Robinson Dial. Leeds 
416 Sops, bread broken preparatory to being added to any 
liquid, or when so added. 

aitrib, 0x000 in Thorpe Dipl. Attgl. Sax, (1863) 527 
Anae soppeuppan an (irym pundan. xoxa Ibid. 333 Ic ann 
minaen cimehlafoi dte , , anras sopeuppan. 

fig. 1377 Langl. P.Pl. B. xv, i7S If he soupetb, ette but 
a soppe of spera-in-deo. 1631 Massinger Believe as You 
List iv. iii, Yf there bee a Cerberus, yf I serve not To 
make three sopps for his tbiee heads,. .The cur is divelishe 
bungrle. 

f b . To eat (or take) a sop, to make a slight 
repast. Obs. 

CX330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 7547 Preyenge.. 
pat he wolde , herberwe him wyp, A day to ete a sop, 8 c 
drynke, & se his werk. S3.. Gam. 4 Gr. Knt. 113s Pe leue 
lorde .. Ete a sop hastyly, when he hade herde masse, c 1400 
Laud Troy Ek, 7932 Than tbei gede and toke a sop, Tnei 
ete a sop, and aflftir dranke. c 1440 Gesta Rom. xii. 39 
(Harl. MS.), If pat ;e woll voche-safe to take a soppe with me. 

e. Const, in (or + of) the liquid in which the 
bread, etc., is dipped or steeped. 
c 1386 Chaucer Prol, 334 (Harl.), Wei loved he in the 
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morn a sop of \vy. In] wyn. — Merck. T. 631 Thanne Tie 
taketh a sope in fyne clarree. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 
38 She made euery day dresse . . for hem disshes withe soppes 
of mylke. c 1491 Chast. Goddes Chyld, 13 Hit is nede that 
he take a soppe in ale or in wine before mete, c 1530 Ld. 
Berners Arth . Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 363 Suche as wold, toke a 
sop in wine, a 1333 — Huon xiv. 38 They toke a soppe of 
wyne. 1605 Sylvester DuBartas 11. iii. in. Law 899 Pre- 
ferring far, Red-Herrings, Rashers, and (some) sops in Tar. 
1832 w. Stephenson Gateshead Local Poems 93 When at 
the fire they’re roasting, We're all to have sops in the grease. 

d. Sop in the pan , a piece of bread soaked in 
the dripping from roasting meat. Alsoyff. 

*621 Fletcher Pilgrim m. vi, You shall have no more sops 
i’ th' pan else, nor no Porridge. 1786 Mrs. A. M. Bennkit 
Juvenile Indiscr. 1 . 61 A plate of toast and grease, vulgarly 
called sop in the pan. 1814 Scott Wav. xxv, This he con- 
sidered as a mere sop in the pan to stay the appetite of 
Edward's curiosity. 

e. A dish composed of soaked bread. 

1843 Youatt Dog' ii. 36 Milk at first, and afterwards milk 
and sop alternately, may be used. 1892 F. H. Emerson 
Son of Fens xxxii. 334 ‘What are you going to ha’ for break- 
fast this morning ? ’ mother ax him. 1 A baisin of sop.’ 

2 . transf. and Jig. fa. Used to denote some- 
thing of small value. Ohs. 

1377 Langl. P.Pl. B. xiu. 124 [He] hath, .settcalle sciences 
at a soppe saue loue one. *326 Skelton Magnyf. 2261 
Tushe, these maters that ye moue arc but soppys in ale. 

+ b. Used of persons in lespect of some per- 
vading quality or property. Ohs. 

c 1480 Henryson Test. Cres. 407 O sop of sorrow, sonkea 
into cair ! 0 Catiue Creisseid 1 c 1350 Holland Crt. Venus 
it. 104 Thair was the sop of science, I suppois : Thair was 
the flour of fairheid [etc.]. 1605 Siiaks. Lear n. ii. 33 For 
though it be night, yet the Moone shines, He make a sop 
oth' Moonshine of you. 

0. A dull or foolish fellow ; a milksop. 
a 1623 Fletcher & Mass. Elder Brother iv. i, Ye have no 
more spirit than tlnee sleepy sops. 1839 Slang Diet. 58 
Sop, a soft or foolish man. 

d. A person or thing thoroughly soaked or 


steeped in some way. 

1394 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. iv- 162 Throw him into the 
Malmesey-Butle in the next roome, .,0 excellent deuice ; 
nnd make a sop of him. 1606 — Tr. <$• Cr. x. iii. 113 The 
bounded Waters Should.. make a soppe of all this solid 
Globe. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 361 Away ho 
goes to make,, a sop in the briny broth of Ocean. 

e. Something given to appease or pacify the 
recipient ; a bribe. 

An allusion to the sop given to Cerberus by /Eneas : see 
Cerberus. 

*663 Howard Committee xv. i, Do you want some Fees ? 
I'le perish in a dungeon before I'le consume with throwing 
Sops to such Curs. 1725 Swift Corr, Wks. 1841 II. 576, 
I had lately a letter without a name, telling me that I have 
got a sop to hold my tongue. 1845 Bright Sp., Irel. 16 Apr. 
(1876) 130 This bill. .is a sop given to the priests. *873 
Spencer Stud. Sociol. xi. 288 , 1 do not want these sops and 

ra 'ties. 1894 Times (weekly ed.) 31 Aug. 691/3 This 
expenditure.. is intended as a sop to the disaffected. 

3 . A tuft of wet green grass amongst hay. 

2641 Best Farm. Bis. (Surtees) 33 The many greenesoppes 
that are in it will bee a meanes to make it..moulde in the 
cocke. a X743 Relph Misc. Poems (1747) 13 A finer hay. 
day seer was never seen ; The greenish sops alieady luik 
less green. 1828- in dial, glossaries (Cumbld., Yks„ Lancs., 
etc.). 1863 Mrs. Toogood Spec. Yorhsh. Dial, (MS.), The 
hay is not in very good order ; there are sops ia it. 

4 . A copious collection or accumulation of some 
liquid ; soppy or soaked state or condition. 

X700 Rector* s Bh. Clayworth (19x0) 13a Jan. 20‘h, a great 
sop of wett on y“ ground. 1836 Hawthorne Eng. Note-bks, 
(1879) II. 38 A great pool and sop of blood. 

D. A thorough wetting or soaking. 

1729 Dulcinead$ One rainy Day t’ avoid a Sop, In Church 

young J s his Head did pop. 

6. In the names of certain fruits : (see Sour-, 
Sugar-, and Sweet-sop). Also altrib. 

eijxs Petiver Gasophyl. vn. Ixii, It grows on a sort of 
Jack or Sop Tree call’d In Luzone Rhymay. 

6. A sopper or dipper, rare 
1796 Morse A mer. Geogr, I. 281 The English word that 
conveys the proper meaning of Tunkers is Sops or Dippers. 
Sop, sbjb Now only north, dial. Also 5 sope, 
5-6 soppe. [perh. a. ON. sopp-r ball.] 

1 1 . A compact body, troop, or company, esp. of 
fighting men. Obs. 


1 1400 Morte Arth. 1493 Sodaniy in a soppe tney i 

att ones, c 1410 Master of Game (MS, Digby iBa) ii, After 
..(jei put hem in herdes and in soppes with Jxe rascal le. 
c 1430 Merlin xiv. 218 Than thei lepe to horse, and gedered 
to-geder on a soppe. 1513 Douglas /. Eneid x. vii. 31 Quhar 
3©ndir sop of men thikkis in a rout. 

2 . fa. A cloud of mist or smoke. Obs. 

1513 Douglas /Eneid 1. vi. 176 Venus with ane sop of 
mist baith tway, And with aneduk clud closit round about. 
Ibid. v. xii. s Thai, .gan behald The fyre sparkis wp fleand 
thik fald In a blak sop of reik. 
b. dial. (See quot. 1828.) 

1828 Carr Craven Gloss., Sops, small, detached clouds 
hanging on the sides of a mountain, which piognosticate 
rain. x866 Mrs. Lynn Linton Lizzie Lorton 1 . xii. 


3 . A lump or mass of blacklead in the ground. 
1794 Hutchinson Hist. Cuvtb. II. 220 [Blacklead] is some- 
times found in sops or floats, in a body without branches. 
1855 Ht. Martineau Engl. Indies 153 * Nests ’ or ‘ sops ’ 
or ' bellies ' of black lead are found in the greenstone. 

t Sop, sb.'b Sc. Obs, [Cf. MDu. and WFris. 
sop, WFlem. zop.J Sap. 


1313 Douglas Mneid iv. ix. 83 Springand herbis..War 
socht, and with brasin hukis cuttit sone, To get ther mylky 
sop and vennom blak. 1595 Duncan App. Etym. (E.D.S.), 
Vligo, the natural sop. 

Sop i's^p), v. Also 6 floppy, soppe. [OE. sop- 
pian, f. sopp Sop sbX Cf. WFris. sopje, MDu. 
and Du. soppen (WFlem. zoppen) in sense 1 ; also 
WFlem. zoppen, Da. dial, soppe , in sense 2 a.] 

1 . Irons. To dip, soak, or steep (bread, etc.) in 
some liquid. Also absol. 

cxooo Sax. LetchA. II. 228 Jenim hlaf, geseoS on gate 
meolce, soppige on sujjerne. 

<111329 Skelton E. Rummy ng 358 This ale, sayde she, is 
noppy, Let vs syppe and soppy, And not spyll a dioppy. 
1570 Levins Mamp. 169/20 To soppe, offam intingere. 
1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. 28/1 We must 
first let him suppe in a soft dressed egge, or a morsel! of 
breade sopped in wyne. x6io G. Fletcher Christ's Viet. 
11. xi, His cheekes as snowie apples, sop’t in wine, Had 
their red roses quencht with lilies white. 1629 Massinger 
Picture v. i, For a mess of porridge Well sopped with a bunch 
of ladish and a carrot, I would sell my barony. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe 1. (Globe) 209 , 1 ..let him see me. .sop my Bread in 
it. <*1834 Lamb Months Misc. Wks. (1871) 399 Everything 
..is sopped in claret. 1843 James Forest Days ii, The 
peasant sat at the table, sopping liis bread in the contents of 
his jug, 1887 Ruskin Prieterita II. 174 One might almost 
as hopelessly have sopped the Matterhorn as the loaf. 

b. To drench with moistmej to soak; also Jig., 
to intoxicate. 

1682 D’Urfey Butler's Ghost 141 Like Country Vicar,., 
at a Wedding, or a Fair, Is sooner sopt than any there. 
1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc ., Printing 391 When a Press- 
man has taken too much Inck, he is said to Sop the Balls. 
1723 /law. Diet. s.v. June, The Water is to be supply’d as 
you find convenient, and no longci, lest it sop your Stem 
too much. X788 Marshall Vorksh. I. 310 The covering 
moist and feeble, and the sod sopt with wet, fall heavy and 
flat to the ground. 1820 Clare Poems Rural Life (ed. 3) 
X27 The dews, brush'd off fiom grass and flowers, Be- 
moistening sop his harden’d shoes. 1847 Emerson Repr. 
Men, Montaigne Wks. (Bohn) I. 348 We have been sopped 
and drugged with the air, with food [etc.]. 

0 . To carry away by soaking. 

1833 Dickens Bleak Ho. ii, An arch of the bridge in the 
park has been sapped and sopped away. 

2 . intr. a. To be, or become, soaking wet. 

1831 MissMitford in The Remembrance 40 Strawberries 

lay sopping in their beds. 

b. Of moisture : To soak in or through. 

1844 Dickkns Mart . Clmz. xlvii, Sopping and soaking in 
among the leaves that formed its pillow ; oozing down into 
the boggy ground, ..went a dark, dark stain. 1804 ‘Tom 
Cobblrigii ' (W. Raymond) Sam 4 Sabina i, The water 
just sops through the turf. 

3 . [From Sop j&i] a. intr. To collect sops. 

1735 Smollett Quix. (1803) II. 139 His necessity is not 

so great, but that he eats,.. though he may feed upon the 
leavings of the rich, or, .go a-sopping, as they term it. 

b. irons, To propitiate ; to bribe. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, it. v. v, Danton and needy cor- 
ruptible Patriots are sopped with presents of cash. 

Hop, obs. pa. t. Sup v.l 
Sopar, obs. variant of Supper. 

Sope (soup), Obs. exc. north, dial. Forms : I 
sop a, 3- aope, 6-7 soape, 8 swoap, 9 swope. 
[OE. sopa (f. weak grade of stipan Sup ■= ON. 
and Icel. sopi (MSw. sopi, Norw. dial, sope), MLG. 
sope, MDu. sope ( zope ), soop (Du. zoop), older Flem. 
sope, seupe (WFlem. sope, zeupe).'] A draught; a 
small amount of drink, etc. ; a sup. 

cxooo Sax. Leechd. II. 134 On weartnum wastre drince 
betonican tyn sopan. <: 1273 XI Pains of Hell 169 in 0 . E. 
Misc., Ne moten heo biden neuer o sope. 13.. E. E.Allit. 
P. B. jo 8 pyse ilk renkez. .Schul neuer sitte in my sale my 
soper to fele, Ne suppe on sope of my seve. c 1400 tr. 
Secret a Secret., Gov. Lot dsh. 71 Drynke cler watir with a 
sope of vynegre, c 1430 St. Cuthbert (Sui tees) 3301 He 
asked, may I drynk a sope? 1347 Boordh Introd. Knovil. 
i. (1870) 123 There ale is.. smoky nnd ropye, and neuer a 
good sope, 1383 Stubbes Anat. Abus. (1877) iii We ought 
neuer to take morsell of biead, nor sope of drinke, without 
humble tliankes to the Lord. 2673 Mrs. Bern Dutch 
Lover nr. ii, But come, t'other tui 11, and t'other sope, and 
then for Donna Euphemin. 1684 Yorks. Dial. 630 (E.D.S.), 

I sail send you back by her'a soape. 1790 Mrs. Wheeler 
Westmld. Dial. 17 She gav a conny swoap oa Milk. 18x8 
Wilbraiiam Ches/t. Gloss,, Sope, a sup ; a sope of rain is a 
great deal of rain. 1828- in northern glossaries, etc. 

Sope, obs. var. Soap sb. ; var. Sowp v. Obs. 
Sopeer, Soper(e, obs. forms of Supper. 

Soph, (spf). colloq. [Abbreviation of Sophister 
and Sophomore.] 

1 . = Sophister 3. (In early use also at Oxford.) 
1661 K, W. Conf. Charac., College Ilntler (i860) 68 Did 
you but see him dominere over a freshman... when they 
come to be sophs the pump is his rewatd for his insolencies. 
1684 Wilding in Collect, (O.H.S.) I. 260 For being created 
Sen. Soph,.. 00 00 06. 1691 Mrs. D‘ An vers Academia 6 
These kindly hug young Soph,.. And of his Cash t* a 
Farthing ease him. 17x3 Byrom Rem . (1854) 1 . 1. 20 There 
is one Law, a M.A., and Fellow of Emmanuel, has this last 
week been degraded to a Soph, that is, the Year below a 
Bachelor. 1740 Gray in W. Mason Mem. I. 266 The 
furniture much like that of a Soph at Cambridge for con- 
venience and neatness. 1794 Gentl, Mag, Dec. 1084 One 
was a Harry Soph ; another a fellow-commoner and senior 
soph. 1841 Peacock St at. Cambr. 146 The exercises in 
the Sophs' schools for the degree of bachelor of arts have 
been altogether abandoned. 1871 ‘M. Legrand ’ Cambr. 
Freshm. xix. 322 No longer a Freshman pioper, but in all 
the budding dignity of a junior Soph. 
transf, i860 Gen, P. Thomi-son Audi Alt. clxxvii. ill. 


214 The Romans, senior sophs in theii day, ever put their 
veterans in third line. 

2. U . S . = Sophomore i b. 

1778 Stiles Diary (1901) II. 277 , 1 appointed Stevens a 
Soph. Waiter in the Hall, i860 Macm. Mag, July 224 
These sophomores, or sophimores, or sophs,., have the 
traditional reputation of being the chief actors in such., 
larking as goes on at Yale. x8oo Gunter Miss Nobody i. 
(1891) 8 They have come from Yale by train, singing that 
old-time glee with which the Sophs used to taunt the 
Freshes. 

Sopha, obs. form of Sofa. 

Sopham, Sophem(e, obs. varr. Sophism. 
Sophena, Sophene, obs. forms of Saphena. 
Soph eric (stffe'rik), a. [f. lleb. sopher scribe 
(see Scribe sb. 1 1) +-10.] Of or peitaining to the 
Jewish scribes or their teaching. Also So'ph- 
erism, the existence or authority of scribes as a 
learned class. 

1888 Encycl, Brit. XXIII. 37/2 A vast amount of Sophei ic 
literature not to be found in the canonical Mishnali. 1890 
P. H. Hunter After the Exile II. xii. 241 Sopherism was 
still a comparatively new phenomenon. 

Sophester, obs. form of Sophister. 
f So'phi. Obs. Also sophy. [L. sophi, pi. of 
sophtts , sophos, a, Gr. <ro<[> 6 s.] pi. Wise men, sages. 

1398 Marsion Sco, V Manic 1. iii. i8x Now Sophi Ringoes 
cate, Candl'd Potatoes arc Athenians meate. Ibid. 11. v. 194 
Some Sophy say, the Gods sell all for paine. 

Sophi : see Sophy. 

II Sophia 1 (s/rfia). [L. sophia, a. Gr. acxpla, 

f. crof/ios wise. Of. Sophy -.] 

1 . Wisdom, knowledge; spec, the Divine Wis- 
dom. (Freq. personified.) 

1649 J, Ellistonk Behmen’s Ep. Pref. (1886) 5 This know- 
ledge,, .this garland, and ciown of virgin Sophia. Ibid. 1x7 
The fair and noble Sophia, .which now at present standeth 
at the tloore of your soule. [1788 Gibbon Dec/, # F. xl. 

IV. 91 The principal church, which was dedicated by the 
founder of Constantinople to saint Sophia, or the eternal 
wisdom,] 1840 Milman Hist. Christ. II, 124 The great 
mother Sophia, would at length be admitted into the 
Pleioma or intellectual sphere. 1863 tr. Hugo's Notre 
Dame it. vii. 95 Henneries, that sophia of all sophias. 

2 . Used attrib, to designate the type of Jewish 
literature represented by the Wisdom of Solomon, 
Ecclesiaslicus, etc. Hence So'phian a . 1 

1904 Expositor Aug. 117 The influence of the Sophia- 
literatme in S. Luke's Gospel is distinctly maiked. Ibid., 
Undoubtedly a Sophian word from the Apocrypha, 
f Sophia a , obs. variant of Sophy 1. 

171X Fingall MSS. in 10 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 

V. 1 18 The grand Signior, or the Sophia of Persia, or the 
Czar of Russia. 

So*phian, a. 2 rare ~ 1 . [f. sophi Sophy! + -an.] 
Of or pertaining to the Sophy of Persia. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 261 Praying for the 
prosperitie of their King, of the Sophian pedegree. 
Sophian, obs. form of Sufian a. 

Sophie (sfvfik), a. [ad. Gr. aorpueos, f, cotpla 
wisdom, coepis wise.] 

f 1 . Obtained by some secret process. Obs. 

1709 True Light of Alchemy (heading), The Method and 
Materials.. composing the Sophick Mercury and Trans- 
muting Elixir. 

2 . Conveying, or full of, wisdom ; learned. 

0:1773 J. Cunningham On Death Geo. II, xxiv. Poems 

(1810) 461 He’ll drop the sword, or shut the sophic page 
And pensive pay the tributary tear. 

3 . Pertaining to knowledge or speculation. 

1 808 J. W. Powell iqth A nn. Rep. Bureau A mer. Ethnol. 
p. xiv, The sophic activities so highly developed among the 
tribes of the arid pueblo region. 

So Bo'pMcal a . ; So-phically adv. 
x6ox Dolman La Primaud. Fr. Acad, m, 66 It is most 
certaine, that that which.. is in those [regions] aboue, is 
scene also in this [world] of farre woorse condition, and as 
it were of a bastard and sophicall nature. _ 1739 Harris 
53rd Ch. Isaiah 256 ('I'.), All those books which me called 
sophical, such as the Wisdom of Sirach, etc. 1888 (title), 
Thesaurus incantatus. The enchanted treasure; or, the 
Spagyric (Jiiest of Iteroaldus Cosmopolita, in which is 
sopiucally and mystagorically declared the first matter of 
the stone. 

Sophie, obs. form of Sophy. 

Sophio’logy. [f. Gr. aotfrn.'] (See quot. 1899.) 

1898 J. W. Po wp. li, iQih A nn. Rep. Bureau A mer, Ethnol. 
p, xii, The sciences of esthetology, teihnology, sociology, 
philology, and sophiology. 1899 — Ibid., joth Ann. Rep. 
p. clxxi, Sophiology, or the science of activities designed 
to give instruction. 

Sophio 'meter, [f. as prec.] (See quot.) 

1810 J. Stewart (title), The Sopliiometer or Regulator of 
Mental Power, forming the nucleus of the Moral World. 
Sophism (sfHiz’m'. Forms : a. 4-5 so£fym(e, 

5 sofyme ; 4 sopliim(e, 4-6 sophym(e, 5 
-ymme. 0 . 4-6 sopheme (6 -em, 5 soffem-), 
5-6 sopham, 7 sophom(e. 7. 6-7 aophiamo 
(6 -ysme), < 5 - sophism, [a. OF. soff-, sophime, 
sof-, sophisme (mud.F. sophisme), or ad. L, sophisma 
(Sp. and It. sofama. It sojf-, sofismo), a, Gr. 
aocptena a clever device, trick, argument, etc., f. 
croftteaBai to devise, f. capos wise, clever.] 

1 . A specious but fallacious argument, either 
used deliberately in order to deceive or mislead, 
or employed as a means of displaying ingenuity ia 
reasoning. 
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SOPHISTICALLY. 


a. <1x330 Comment. Dead sx8 in Horstm. Alteilgl. Leg. 
(1881) All J?ir resons )?at J>ou here sese War my sophims 
and sotiltese. C1380 Wyclif Serin. Sel. Wks. II. 288 
Crist and his apostlis weren not moved bi Jxese sophymes. 
Ibid. III. 227 pis is a foul sofFyme, a foul and a sotil disceit. 
c 1440 Capgrave Life St. Rath. 11. 817 Late be youre 
sopbym 1 your termes am but sour 1 1474 Caxton Cheese 
in. iv. (1883) no The conclusions ana the sophyms of 
logyque. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xi. (Percy Soc.) 42 
Seven sophyms full hard and fallacyous. 1530 Falsgr. 173 
Sophisme , a sophyme. 

$. c 1386 Chaucer Sqr.'s T. 547 Ne couthe man by twenty 
thousand pait Contrefete the sophemes of his art. c 1400 
Rom. Rose 7471 For men may finde alway sopheme The 
consequence to enveneme, c 1470 Henry Wallace vm. 
1509 Wallace he herd the sophammis euiiedeili. 1529 More 
Dyalogue 111. Wks. 216/2 Setting wilkin alone witli Simkin 
disputyng theyr sophem themself, a 1370 [see 1 b], a 1603 
T. Cartwright Coitfut. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 578 The Apostle 
had taken the measure of these words fiom their brawling 
and bawling Sophomes. 164a Jer. Taylor Episc. (1647) 378 
Those few pigmy objections, .are but like Sophoms to prove 
that two and two are not foure. 

y. 133a More Coitfut. Tindale Wks. 341/1 To tourne their 
earnest godly sentence into friuolouse cauillacions, & 
sophismes. 1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 286 They stand 
in contention with their sophismes and captious conclusions. 
1613 Croqke Body of Man 57 A captious Sophisme, made 
to intrap the ignorant. 1634 Whitlock Zootomia 137 How 
easie to impose Sophismes on one that knoweth no kind of 
Logick, or form of Reasoning 1 1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles 
iv. 111. 199 Heie is in this objection a poor sophisme which 
they cal ‘ no-cause for a cause '. *733 Johnson A dventurer 
No. 83 ri7 To fix the thoughts by writing.. is the best 
method of enabling the mind to detect its own sophisms. 
1783 Reid Intell. Powers ii. x. 281 Others thought that 
the argument from revelation was a mere sophism. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 568 But no sophism is too gross 
to delude minds distempered by party spirit. 1873 Maine 
Hist. Inst. xiii. 399 Thepioposition that men are by nature 
equal he expressly denounced as an anarchical sophism. 

+ b. spec. An argument of this kind serving as 
a University exercise. Also attrib. Obs. 

1566 in Fowler Hist. Corp. Chr. Coll. (O.H.S.) it2 Item, 
he harde no sophisme. a 1570 R. Morice in Strype Reel. 
Mem. xxviii. (1721) III, 233 [Latimer] came into the Sopham 
School, among the Youth, there gatheied together of Daily 
Custom to keep their Sophams and Disputations. 1379 
Folk re Ileskins' Pari. 475 Euery boy in Cambridge, that 
hath but once kept sophisme, would hisse at him for this 
assertion. 

a. Without article : Sophistry. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) I. 37 Shipping it of all 
that sophism and equivocation wheiewith it has been ait- 
fully ovei clouded. 1830 Hersciikl Study Nat. Phil. it. 
iii, 106 To defend their dogmas . . by every art of sophism or 
appeal to passion. 1869 Pall Mall G. x6 July 10 Until 
excess of philosophy, sophism, and theoiizing turned every 
Frenchman into an aigumentative lunatic. 

f 2 . A device ; a scheme. Obs.- 1 

1637 G. Tiiornley Daphnis $ Chloe 113 Daphnis, who 
was of a more projecting wit theii she, devised this Sophism 
to see her. 

Sophist (sp-fist). [ad. L. sophista, sop/i isles, 
ad. Gr. aotpuxrqs, f. aofi^eoOai to become wise or 
learned. Hence also Sp. and It. sofista, F. sophislei\ 

1 . In ancient Greece, one specially engaged in 
the pursuit or communication of knowledge ; esp. 
one who undertook to give instruction in intel- 
lectual and ethical matters in return for payment. 

In the latter sense contrasted with philosopher, and freq. 
used as a term of disparagement. 

134a Udall Erasm. Apophthegms 14 b, Sophistes at the 
fyrst begynnyng wer men that professed to bee teachers of 
wisedome and eloquence, and the name of Sophistes was 
had in honoure and price. 1547 Baldwin Mar. Philos. 
1 b, The Giecians .. naming it first ‘sophia’, & such as 
therein weie skilled, sophistes or wisards. 1603 Bacon 
A dti. Learning 11. 54 b, Not onely in the persons of the 
Sophists, but euen in Socrates himselfe. 1638 Junius 
Paint. Aiu-ients 98 As well sculpters and painters.., as 
Sophists and Rhetoricians. 1699 Bentley P/tal. Introd. 
6 The very Sophists themselves.. have declar’d him no 
Sophist, but a Philosophei. 1763 J. Brown Poetry $ 
Music vi. 137 In later Times it became a common Practice 
for Sophists and Rhetoricians to contend in Piose, at the 
Olympic Games, for the Crown of Glory. *833. T. Mitchell 
Acharn. ofAristoph. 717 note, Socrates having ironically 
addressed the two boasting and ridiculous sophists ..as gods. 
<1x842 Arnold Later Hist. Rome (1846) II. xii. 431 The 
profession of a Sophist was a legal exemption from the duties 
of a jurymau. 1864 Bowen Logic ix. 267 The great use of 
disputation by the ancient sophists and the Schoolmen, os 
a logical exercise and a means of education. 

2 . One who is distinguished, for learning ; a wise 
or learned man. 

1614 Sylvester Bethulia's Rescue 11. 320 Whose prudent 
Pioblems, touching every Theam, Draw thousand Sophists 
to Jerusalem. 1645 Bp. Hall Treat. Content. 88 Those 
Indian sophists who took their name from their nakednesse. 
1727 N. Lardner Wks. (1838) 1 . 131 There were in thecity two 
sophists.. (or rabbies) who were reckoned exceedingly skilful 
in thelawsof their country. 1794 T.Taylor Pausanius' Dcscr. 
Greece III. 321 For this god is a sophist, who purifies souls 
after death. 18x2 Byron Ck. Har. 11. vi, Can all saint, sage, 
or sophist ever writ, People this lonely tower, this tenement 
refit ? a 1837 & A. Vaughan Ess. $ Rem. (1838) 1 . 46 If we 
may credit some of our sophists, it [religion] descended from 
heaven like some of the deified stones of antiquity. 

3 . One who makes use of fallacious arguments ; 
a specious reasoner. 

1581 Pettie tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1.(1586) 34 Youknowe 
also that we naturallle hate cauillers and Sophists, who at 
euerie word will ouerthwart us. 177X Beattie Minstr. 1. 
xli, Hence ! ye, who snare and stupify the mind, Sophists, 
of beauty, virtue, joy, the bane 1 1774 Reid Aristotle's 


Logic 1. § x (1788) s The pride and vanity of the sophist 
appear too much in his writings. 1820 L. Hunt Indicator 
No. 26 (1822) I. 20X It is only for sophists to pretend that we, 
whose eyes contain the fountains of tears, need never give 
way to them. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 7 Nor, 
it was said, had the speculations of this odious school of 
sophists [Roman Catholic casuists] been banen of results. 
*87* B. Taylor Faust (1873) I. xi. 136 Thou ait and thou 
remain'st a sophist, liar. 

fig. 1828 Lytton Pelham III. ix, Our passions are ter- 
rible sophists 1 

b. attrib. or in appositive use. 
c 1730 Savage Character Wks. 1773 II. 209 Whose savage 
mind wants sophist-art to draw O’er murder’d virtue spe- 
cious veils of law. 1847 Emerson Poems, Good-bye Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 416, I laugh.. At the sophist schools. 1832 M. 
Arnold Empedocles 11. 29 Befoie the Sophist brood hath 
overlaid The last spaik of man’s consciousness with words. 
1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 43 The style gets the better 
of the thought in the Sophist-poet Euripides. 

Sophist er (sp'fistoi), sb. Forms : 4 sofistre, 

5 sofister, sof-, sovyster ; 4 sophistre, 6 soph.- 
ystre, -istere, Sc. -istar, 6-7 sophy ster, 4- 
Bophister. [a. OF. sophistre, ad. L. sophista 
Sophist.] 

+ 1 . -Sophist 1. Obs. 

m X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 175 Whanne fendes hadde 
i-liote hym j>e victorie of the Pers, nis sophister axede [etc.]. 
c X440 A Iph. Tales 26 per was a yong man pat feste hym 
at pe scule with Pictagoras, for to be a sophister. 1363 
CoorER Thesaurus s.v. Defluo, A 1 this came from the 
fountaines of the sophisters. 1391 Harington Or l. Fur. 
Pief. r ij b, The learned Plutarch, .tels of a Sophister that 
made a long and tedious Oration in piaise of Hercules. 
1609 Holland Aiitm. Marcell. xvi. ii. 56 Hippias ElSus 
that most quicke and eagre Sophister. 1697 Potter 
Antiq. Greece iv. xi. (17x3) 295 There is a story of the 
Sophister Hermocrates relating to this. 17x0 Norris Chr. 
Prud. ii. 93 At first all Artists, and even Philosophers them- 
selves, were call'd Sophisters. 

2. *» Sophist 3. 

<71380 Wyclif Serin. SeL Wks. II. 156 AI3U a sofistre 
wolde graunte pat pei lyven wipouten ende. 1393 Langl. 
P. PI. C. xviiz. 311 A sophistre of sorceiie ana pseudo- 
propheta, <71425.57. Mary of Oignies 1. ix. in AngliaVlll. 
143/19 In maner of a sofister amonge sum trewe bat tray- 
tour enforced hym to medil false, c 1430 Pilgr. LyfMan- 
hode 1. lxxvi. (1869) 45 Tliei wolden. .skorne me, and holde 
me for a sophistre. 1332 More Confut. Tindale 'Wks. 473/2 
As though a sophyster woulde with a fonde argumente, 
proue..that two egges wer thre. 1549 Com ft. Scot. xx. 
183 Thir freuole sophistaris that marlhits and sldandirs the 
text of aiistotel, deseruis punitione. 1579 W. Wilkinson 
Confut. Fata. Love jo The Deuill beyng a subtill Sophister 
beguiled and blynded our gi aundmother Eue. 1609 C. But- 
llr Fern. Mon. (1634) 64 Let no nimble-tongued Sophisters 
gather a false conclusion from these true premisses. 1630 
Baxter Saints' R. 11. x. (1662) 284 The ordinary sort of 
Christians, that aie not able to deal with a Sophister. 1703 
D. Phillips Vind. Verit. iv. 242 The Truth.. may easily be 
defended against the most powerful Batteries of the acutest 
Sophister. 1764 Reid Inquiry i. §8 Let scholastic sophisters 
entangle themselves in their own cobwebs. *830 Mackintosh 
Pragr. Eth. Philos. Wks. 1846 1 . 70 Not to mention Mande- 
ville, the bufioon and sophister of the alehouse. 1892 A. 
Birrell Res ludic, v. 144 The wordy sophister with his 
oven full of half baked thoughts. 

attrib. X653 Uuquhart Rabelais 1, xiv, Presently they 
appointed him a great Sophister-Doctor. .who taught him 
his ABC. 

b. In the phr. to play the sophister. 

1330 Bale Apol. 122 For nowishedryven to hys uttermost 
shyfie . . to play Jacke Sophystre altogether. 1393 Marlowe 
Edw. II, 1. iv, [352] But nephew, do not play the sophister. 
1640 Fuller Abel Rediv ., Life Luther (1867) I. 46 On this 
point eight days were spent by his playing the sophister. 
a 1659 Bp. Browning Serin. (1674) I. xii. 163 He will play 
the Sophister, and endeavour .. to beguil us with subtilties. 
1725 [see Sofhistress]. 

3 . At Cambridge, a student in his second or 
third year. (Cf. Soph i.) Now Hist. 

Also m use at Oxford in the latter part of the 17th cent. j 
cf. Soph i (quots. 1684 and 1691). 

1374 Stokys m Peacock Stat. Cambr. (1841) App. A. 
p. xi, A Sophister provided by the Proctour shall knele be- • 
fore the Responsall sett. 1577 Harrison England 11. iii, 
The first degree, is that of the generall sophisters, fiom 
whence., they ascend higher unto the estate of batchelers 
of art, 1608 Torsr.LL Serpents (1658) 778 A number which 
the meanest Sophister in Cambridge can resolve. 1641 R. 
Brooke Eng. Episc . 1. vii. 38 They have practised little, 
but to wrangle down a Sophister, or to delude a Proctor, in 
the Vniveisity. X675 Covel in Early Voy. Levant (Hak- 
luyt Soc.) 196 They are made like our sophisters’ gown, 
without a cape. x688 [see Sophomore x]. 1730 in Willis & 
Clark Cambr. (1886) III. 74 The Schools appointed for 
Batchelors and Sophisters. 

b. With distinguishing epithet junior or senior. 

1683 Wood Life (O.H.S.) III. 132 This fellow had the 

impudence before last Act to answer Generalls without a 
Bachelor or Senior Sophister. 1689 Popple tr. Locke's 3rd 
Let. Toleration L.'s Wks. 1727 II. 396 A Senior Sophister 
would be laugh'd at for such Logick. 

c. Similarly at Harvard and Dartmouth, U.S.A. 

1630 in Quincy Hist. Harvard Univ. (1840) L 518 In case 

any of the sophisters. .fail in the premises required at their 
hands. 1708 S. Sewall Diary 27 Sept., He was a Senior 
Sophister, X766 in B. Peirce Hist. Harvard (1833) 2 +6 That 
the Senior Sophisters shall attend the Tutor A on Mondays. 
179a J. Belknap Hist. New Harnpsh. III. 296 The junior 
sophisters, beside the languages, enter on natural and moral 
philosophy and composition. 

4 . At Trinity College, Dublin, a student in his 
third or fourth year. Also transf. and attrib. 

1841 Lever C. O'Malley cv. sxo The columns of attack ' 
will be formed by the senior sophisters of the old guard. | 


1843 W. B. S. Taylor Uitiv. Dublin iv. 147 The science 
taught, .in the third, or junior sophister year, [is] Astronomy 
and Physics ; in the fourth, or senior sophister year, Ethics. 
Ibid., J unior sophisters are examined in the science taught 
from tne beginning of the second or senior freshman year. 

5 . Comb . , as sophister-like adv. 

1608 Sec. Pt. Def. Minist . Reas. Refusal Sub. 170 [He] 
changeth the state of the question sophisterlike. 1647 
Trapp Matt. vii. 24 Putting paialogisms.., tricks ana 
fallacies (sophister-like) upon your own souls. 

Hence f So'phistered ppl. a., sophisticated. Obs. 
1567 Maplet Gr. Forest git hath bene seene that in stead 
of a Smaragde some haue had sopkistred and counterfayted 
Glasse. 

Sophistic (sdfrstik), a. and sb. Also 6-8 
sophisfcick, 7 -ieke. [ad. L. sophistic-us, ad. 
Gr. ao<pt<mic6s, f. ao(pioTr)s Sophist. Hence also 
Sp. sofistico, It. soff-, sofistico, F. sophisliqiiel\ 

A. adj. 1 . Of persons : Given to the use or 
exercise of sophistry. 

*349 Contfl. Scot. xv. 137, I exort the.. rather that thou 
accuse my tua sophistic brethir. 1711 Shaftesb. Charac. 
{1737) HI. 79 Theschoolsof the antient philosophei s.. came 
now to be dissolv'd, and their sophistick teacheis became 
ecclesiastical instructers, 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. 1808 

V. 201 The sophistic tyrants of Paris are loud in their 
declamations against the depaited regal tyrants. 1874 K. H. 
Digby Temple Memory (1875) 329 As when sophistic sceptics 
would cry down Great Anaxagoras. 

f b. Engaged in speculation, Ob j.-* 1 
1349 Contfl. Scot. xvii. 145 At that tyme thai lay al to 
gydthir in ane caueine, as dois presently the sophistic 
egiptiens. 

2 . Of or pertaining to sophistry or sophists ; of 
the nature of sophistry or specious reasoning. 

1391 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. 1. 3go The sandy grounds of 
their Sophistick brawling. 161a Webster White Devil 11. 
ii. 7 Some there aie, Which by sophisticke tricks, aspiie 
that name., of nigromancer. 1673 Milton True Rehg.j 
A mystery indeed in their Sophistic Subtilties, hut in 
Scripture a plain Doctrin. <11734 North Examen hi. vi. 
§ 23 (1740) 439 But he,, .by his sophistic Terms, declares the 
latter only to bear the Bell. 1807 Anna Seward Lett. (x8xx) 

VI. 348 He who rendered his rare eloquence the sophistic 
engine to infatuate his country. 1871 H. B. Forman Our 
Living Poets 119 [He] justifies himself to himself with 
sophistic satisfaction. 

b. Pertaining to, characteristic of, the ancient 
Sophists. 

1833 T. Mitchell Acharn. of Aristoph. 392 note, Xeirro, 
a sophistic word, expressive of whatever is most subtle, 
ingenious, and acute in mental operation. 1874 Mahaffy 
Soc. Life Greece xi, 339 The oulbuist of the sophistic 
scepticism. 1883 Pater Marius the Epicurean I. 219 The 
undisputed occupant of the sophistic throne. 

B. sb. 1 . Sophistic argument or speculation as 
a subject of instruction. Also in pi. form. 

1862 Merivale Rom. Eutp. lxvi. (1865) VII. 223 Of the 
thiee principal chairs, . .that of Sophistics took the first 
rank. 1865 Grote Plato II, xxii. 96 Sophistic is the 
shadow or counterfeit of law-giving. x88x Mahaffy Old 
Greek Ednc. xi. 143 Lectuxeis in sophistic and rhetoric. 

2 . Sophistry, deceptiveness. 

1868 M. Pattison Acadeut. Org, v. 223, I reject this as. . 
reproducing the sophistic of ‘ Testimonials ’ in another form. 

Sophistical (sdlrstikal), a. Also 5-6 soph.- 
ystyeal(l, 6 -ystieall, 6-7 sophistical!. [Ste 
prec. and -al.] 

1. = Sophistic a . 2. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 390/1 Logyke is deuyded..in 
demonstratyf, in probable, and in sophystycal. <11313 
Fabyan Citron, vu. (1811) 649 Wbereunto a sophystycall 
answere was made by the kyng. 1350 Bale Eng. Votaries 
11, 1x6 b, Wherfore they sought firste of all to bring them 
vndre by sophistycall sorceryes. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. 
Pled. 1. §60 They enforce the condition of God, and in a 
more sopbisticall way doe seeme to challenge Heaven. 1633-1 
87 H. More App. Antid. (17x2) 102 That this perfect Being 
doth exist, is false and sophistical. 1771 Junius Lett. lxi. 
(1788) 328 The sophistical distinction you attempt to draw 
between the person injured, and the person injuring. 1823 
M°Culloch Pol. Econ. ti. il 125 At first sight, this sophis- 
tical and delusive statement appears sufficiently conclusive. 
1864 Bowen Logic ix. 271 We.. take into view all cases of 
defective and sophistical argumentation. 

2 . = Sophistic o. i. 

, *535 Covlrdale Bible Prol., All thegloses of oure soph- 
isticall doctours. 1838 Thirlwall Greece IV. xxxii. 359 
Aristophanes, .regarded the sophistical circles with abhor- 
rence. 1863 Cowden Clarke SJtaks, Char, xviii. 468 He 
is fluent and sophistical, — a sure token of feeble wisdom and 
lack of sound aigument. 2884 Daily Neivs 24 July 4/6 
The question.. is one which . . the most sophistical cannot 
obscure. 

" 1 * 3 . a. Employed for the purpose of adultera- 
tion or deception. Obs. 

1558 Wards tr. Alexis' Seer. 1. vi. (1580) 1x0 b, If the 
wool ke bee of Copper, made white by any Sopbisticall 
substauiice. c 1643 Howell Lett. I. vi. 41 There be some 
that commit Fornication in Chymistry, by heterogeneous 
and sophistical Citrinations. 1680 C. Nesse Church Hist. 
272 Not setting out her beauty with sophistical paint, 
tb. Adulterated; sophisticated. Obs.~ x 
1613 T. Godwyn Rom. Antiq . (1658) 180 He that had 
sold any corrupt or sophistical wares. 

Hence + Sophi'sticalness. Obs. 
x66x in Phoenix (1721) I. 68 Having so plainly demon- 
strated the Sophisticalness of Origen’s Arguments. 1727 
Bailey (vol. II), Sophisticalness, Captiousness, Deceitful* 
ness ; sophistical Quality. 

' Sopbiatically (s^frstikali), adv. Also 4 so- 
flstically, 4-5 -ali, 5 -aly ; 5 sophistioali, 5-6 
sophystyoally, 7 sophystically. [f. piec. + 
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-ly 2 .] Iii a sophistical manner ; fallaciously ; with 
deceptive subtlety. 

1383 Wycuf Ecclits. xxxvii, 23 Who sofistically speketh, 
is hateful. 1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. vi, ix. in Asnm. (1652) 
163 The Mater ys alterate..siibstaucyal!y, And not., 
sophystycally. 1523 Fitziierb, If usd. §68 Me semethe, 
that those men that holde that opinyon, speke sophystyc- 
allye. 1584 Fenner Def. Minist. (1587) n That whiche 
by our wordes he can not gather, he sophisticallie inferreth 
vpon them. 1638 Chillingw. Relig. Prot. 1. iv. § 66, 228 
You abuse D. Potter. ., by taking .sophistically without 
limitation, that which is deliveted with limitation. 1697 
G. Keith 2nd Narr. Proc. Turners' Hall 5 He Defends 
himself most Sophistically. 1790 Burke Ft. Rev. Wks. V, 
92 By these theorists the right of the people is almost 
always sophistically confounded with their power. 1855 
Pusey Doctr. Real Presence iii. (1869) 333 Calvin was far 
too acute, not to have been conscious, Lliat he was arguing 
sophistically in both, these instances. 1893 Times 7 Dec. 
0/5 Those who praise the codes of France , , often talk 
loosely and sophistically and unjustly. 

Sophisticate (sJfr strict), ppl. a. [ad. med. 
L. sophistical -tts, pa. pple. of sophisticare : see 
next.] 

+ 1 . = Sophisticated ppl. a. 1. Ohs. 
ci 400 Maundev. (1839) v. 51 3 if it be thykke or reed or 
blak, it is sophisticate, that is to scyne, contrefeted and 
made lyke it, for disceyt. 1473; Norton Ordin. Alch. v. in 
Ashm. (1652) 60 Joyne ti ewe kindes not sophisticate. 1544 
Phaer Pestilence (1553) M vij, Bole armonyake,. .not to 
brittle, nor to hye coloured, for suche is commonly sophis- 
ticate. 1586 Lui'ion 1000 Notat’le Things (1675) x8 You 
shall know good and pure Azure from sophisticate and 
naughty Azure, if [etc ]. 1635 Hart A nat. Ur. 1. i. 11 The 
countrey.. flndcth. .good and sudicicnt slufle, neither fustie 
nor sophisticate. 1671 Maynwaring Anc. SfJMod. Pract. 
Physick 66 Yet this cheap sophisticate Medicine., will cost 
you six limes so much. 

2 . = Sophisticated ppl. a. 2. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthids Rev. 1. iv, O heaven 1 that any 
tiling .. should sulTcr these rackt extremities, for the utter- 
ing of his sophisticate good pat ts. 1616 Pasyuil fy Hath. 
v. 12 O, this Sophisticate friendship, that dissolues With 
cuety heate of Fancie. 1695 Lo. Pkission Boetk. in. 127 
Thou hnst now then the F01111 and Causes of that adulterate 
sophisticate Felicity. x8j2Crabbe Tales i. 200 'Tis the savage 
state Is only good, and ours sophisticate I 1830 L. Hunt 
Autobiogr. I. li. 74 The feeling was true, though the ex- 
pression was sophisticate and a fashion. 
f 3 . = Sophisticated ppl. a. 3. Ohs. 

1531 Elyot Gov. HI. xi. (1880) II. 279 By the diligent 
sluaye of very philosophic [nat that wluche is sophisticate, 
and consistelh in sophismes). 1629 II. Burion Truth's 
Triumph 160 Such is his sophisticate sophistry, and frothy 
wit. *678 R. R[ussell] tr. Geber 11. 1. 11. iii. 45 They 
by another Reason thus argue and strengthen their own 
Sophisticate Opinioa 

Sophisticate (s^frstik^it), v. Also 6 sofya- 
ticat. [f, the ppl. stem of med-L. sophisticare, 
f. sophisticus Sophistio a. Cf, It. sofisticare , Sp. 
so/isticar, F, sophistiquer . ] 

1. trans. To mix (commodities) with some foreign 
or inferior substance ; to render impure in this way ; 
to adulterate. Now somewhat rare. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xviii. 84 It fallez oft tyme J>at 
marchands sophisticatez neper. 1533 Skelton Gart. Law cl 
xxo Sophisticate craftely is many a confeclure. 1543 
IIoohde Dyetaiy x. (1870) 256 They the which do put any 
other thynge to ale., doth sofysticat theyr ale. x6xo B. 
Jonson Alch. 1. iii, He lets me haue good tabacco, and 
Tie do’s not Sophisticate it, with sack-lees, or oyle. x66z 
Charleston & P. M. Myst. Vintners (1675) 206 Muskadel 
is sophisticated with the Laggs of Sack, or Malmsey thus. 
1756 Genii, Mag. XXVI. 33 It is now,, common to sophis- 
ticate well known medicines. 1807 7 ’. Thomson Client. 
(ed. 3) II. 410 A method of ascertaining whether ether be 
sophisticated with alcohol. 1853 Use Diet. Arts (ed. 4) I. 
1x9 If sophisticated with castor oiT, the mixture soon becomes 
nearly colourless like white honey. 

Jig. 1591 Lambarde Archeion (1635) To Rdr., That sweet 
Odour hee hath left, cannot by their false ingredients be so 
sophisticated, but may by the judicious bee easily smelt 
out. 1663 Cowley Verses 4 Ess. (1669) xoo Our Senses are 
here feasted with the clear and genuine taste of their 
Objects ; whicli are all sophisticated there. 

b. To deal with in some artificial way. 

i6xx Coryat Crudities 263 Hauing a looking-glasse before 
them they sophisticate and dye their haire with the fore- 
said drugs. 1831 Tkelawny Adv, Younger Son III. 328 
His hair, never sophisticated by a comb, . . resembled dark 
sea-weed. 

c. To render artificial, lo deptive of simplicity, 
in respect of manners or ideas; to convert into 
something artificial. 

X79 6 Mmk D'Ardlay Camilla III. 270 [They were] less 
sedulously sought by those whomthe manners and maxims 
of the common world had sophisticated. x8ao Hazutt 
Lect. Dram. Lit. 2 They were not at all .sophisticated. The 
mind of their country was great in them and it prevailed. 
1874 Lisle Carr J. Gwynnc I. vii, 201 They spoke out their 
thoughts with a rude freedom which. . pi oved that they had 
not been sophisticated into prigs. 1879 Miss Bkaddon 
Cloven Foot iii, Christened plain Sarah or Mary, lo be 
sophisticated later into Celeslme or Maiiette. 

2. To corrupt or spoil by admixture ot some 
baser principle or quality; to render less genuine 
or honest. 

*604 T. Wright Passions m. iv. 99 The facultie of 
eloquence.. is sophisticated by many, who couer stincking 
matters with fragrant flowers, a 1626 Bp. Andkewes Serin, 
(1836) 381 It is the manner of the world.. to sophisticate 
ever the best things with hypocrisy. 1693 Bentley Boyle 
Lect, v. 155 Lest it should tinge and sophisticate the Light 
that it lets in by a natural Jaundice. 1845 R. W. Hamilton 


Pop. Educ. x. (ed. 2) 321 Is not the inference strong, that 
that party feels., the fallacy of its creed, and must sophisti- 
cate it? 1873 M. Arnold Lit , $ Dogma (1876) 242 Those 
who sophisticate a very simple thing, religion. 

3. To corrupt, pervert, mislead (a person, the 
understanding, etc.). 

*597 Hooker Eccl.PoU v, lvxvii. § 14 It alwaies behouetb 
men to take good heede, lest affection, .sophisticate the true 
and sincere mdgement. 1700 Congreve IVay of Woitd v. 
ii. Why, have you not been naught 1 have you not been 
sophisticated? 1829 Southey Sir T, More (1831) II. 30 
Books ofcasuistty, which sophisticate the understanding and 
defile the heart. 1847 R. W. Hamilton Rewards 4 Pwiishm. 
viii. (1853) 396 What is it that sophisticates our hopeful 
youth ?_ 1882 Farrar Early Chr. I. 540 Those who., 
sophisticated St. Paul's feeble converts. 
j refl, 1798 Ld, Jeffrey in Cockbui n Life (1852) 1 . 101 As it 
is, 1 believe I shall go on sophisticating and perverting 
myself till I become absolutely good for nothing 

4. To falsify by mis-statement or by unauthorized 
alteration. 

1398 Silvester Dii Bartas 11. ii. 1 Ark 173 And thou., 
shah lesiilie.. What now thy shamc-lesse lips sophisticate. 
1630 Prynne Anti-Annin 194 And with all sophisticates 
and corrupts both the words and meaning of this sacred 
Text. 1715 Bentley Serin, x. 338 Not adulterating, not 
sophisticating the Woid. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. I. 421 
The term Trachon seems to have beeu still farther sophisti- 
cated by the Greeks. 1873 F, Hall Mod. Eng. 298 As to 
demarcation , . .they tnke the liberty of sophisticating Burke, 
in making him write demarkettion. 

5. intr. To practise sophistication. 

*664 Owen Vindic. Animad. Fiat Lnx xv, In your follow- 
ing discourse you double and sophisticate. 1791 Mrs. 
Radcliffb Rom. Forest x, The benevolence of her heart 
taught her, in this instance, to sophisticate. 1841 Miali. in 
Nohconf. I. 337 Sophisticate ana mystify ns wc will. 1863 
Cowuen Clarke Shahs. Char. xiii. 320 We next see him 
paltering and sophisticating with the truth. 

Ilencc Sophisticating vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

_ x6xx Cotgr., Sofisticaiion, a sophistication, or sophisticat- 
ing. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia iv. 126 There are so many 
Eoiislicating Tobacco- mu ngers in England. 1631 French 
Distill. Pief. *4 b, Their sophisticating of Cliymical oils 
with spirit of Turpentine. x8ax Lamb Elia 1. Old <7 New 
School in,, The sophisticating medium of moral uses. 1833 
Ure Diet, Arts (ed. 4) I. 378 Leaving the starchy matter, 
as well as most other sophisticating substances. 
Sophisticated (sdfi-stikeiied),///. a. [f. prcc.] 

1. Mixed with some foreign substance; adul- 
terated ; not pure or genuine. 

1607 Dekker IVh. Babylon Wks. 1873 II. 2s6*The drinke 
. .they sweare Is wine sophisticated, that does runne Low 
on the lees of error. *65* French Distill. Pref. *4 b, They 
. .have brought a great Odium upon it by carrying about 
and vending.. their sophisticated oils, and salts. 1687 
Montagu & Prior Hind 4 Panth. Transv. 27 To give 
sophisticated Brewings vent. x8oo Henry F.pit. Chem. 
(1808) 39a The fraud is detected by adding alcohol to the 
sophisticated spirit. 1897 Allbulfs Syst. Med. IV. 371 It 
is essential that water should be introduced, either pure or 
sophisticated. 

2. Altered from, deprived of, primitive simplicity 
or naturalness. 

1603 Florio Montaigne (1632) 30X And truly, Philosophy 
is nothing else but a sophisticated poesie. 1638 Junius 
Paint. Ancients xig The sophisticated Art. .drew still the 
eyes and minds of unadvised spectators. 1684 Burnet tr. 
More’s Utopia (1716) xi8 Among those who pursue these 
sophisticated Pleasures, they reckon those . . who think 
themselves really the better for having fine Clothes. _ 1783 
V. Knox Ess, vii. 33 He is.. pursuing all the sophisticated 
joys, which succeed to supply the place where Nature is 
relinquished. 1835 Scott Talism. x, All this internal chain 
of feudal dependence is artificial and sophisticated. 1871 
L, Stephen Playgr. Eur. (1894) i. 7 The mountains.. are a 
standing protest against the sophisticated modern taste. 

iransf. a *633 Brome Queen 4 Concubine iii. iii, Where 
the swoln Courts sophisticated Breath Did but disease my 
Blood. 

3. Falsified in a greater or less degree; not plain, 
honest, or straightforward. 

167a Dkydbu Assignation v. iv, I love not a sophisticated 
truth, With an allay of lye In’t. a 1806 Horsley Serin. 
• (1811) 105 Who resist the truth by argument, or.. explain 
it away by sophisticated interpretations. 1833 I. Taylor 
Spir. Despot, vii. 329 After ingenious and sophisticated criti- 
cism has done its utmost, x86x Holland Lessons in Life 
v. 69 Our truths are half truths, or exaggerated truths or 
sophisticated truths. 

Sophistication (s^fistiktfi 'Jan). Also 5 -ioa- 
c(i)oun, -ycacyon, 5-7 -icacion. [a. OF. 
sophistication , or ad. mccl.L. sophistication - acio , 
f. sophisticare Sophisticate v.J 
1. The use or employment of sophistry; the 
process of investing with specious fallacies or of 
misleading by means of these; falsification. 

c 1400 Apol. Loll. 7 And, sin sophisticacoun fallijr ofte in 
pis matir, feipful men askyn , . )>is witnes. 1451 Capgrave 
Life St. A ug, xo pe woman . .coude not be led oute fro hir 
trewe belcue with uosophisticacion pat hir .son coude make. 
c 1530 More Answ. Frith Wks. 835/1 For such kind of 
sophislicacion in arguing, was the very cauillacion and shift 
that the wicked Arrians vsed. 1397 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v, 
Ixxxi. § 2 Bending therevnto their whole eudeuour without 
eyther fiaud, sophistication or guyle. 1678 Norris Misc. 
(1690) 182 The Law of Nature he only restored and res- 
cued from the Sophistications of ill Principles. 1791 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Rom. Forest iii, Hers were. the. arts of cunning 
practised upon fear, not those of sophistication upon reason 
1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. II. 111. § x, vi. § 8 Happily 
ignorant of the sophistications of theories and the pro- 
prieties of composition, 1882 Miss Bkaddon Mi. Royal 
I. i. 29 If you asked her opinion upon any subject you got 
it, without sophistication. 


b. A sophism, a quibble, a fallacious argument. 
*491 Caxion Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 11. 176 b/2, 
The dyuyne scyence Requyreth not to be fulfylled with 
sophistycacyons nor proposycyons ornate or polyshed. 
*548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke v. 55 The subtiltecs of 
the Fhilosophiers sophistications. 1581 J. Bell H addon's 
Answ. Osor. 503b, The Argument. .is worthely rejected 
in the Logicians Schoole, and is called a meeie Sophistica- 
tion. 1635 Swan Spec. M. i. J 5 1 (1643) 2 Whose reasons 
some have called vain sophistications to obscure the truth. 
a *676 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 11. xii. (1677) 2 44. These 
Traditions have been admirably diessed by Sophistications 
and Superadditions. 1783 W. F. Martyn Geogr. Mag. 1 . 186 
Replete with sophistications and inteipolations. 18x0 L. 
Hunt Indicator No. 6 (1822) I. 46 But they are both as 
rank sophistications as can be ; mere beggings of the ques- 
tion. 1892 W. S. Lilly Gf. Enigma 141 If we put aside 
sophisms and sophistications. 

Jig. 16x8 Stukeley Petition 2 This mans whole life was 
a meere sophistication 1630 Tincker of 'Purvey, Genii. T. 
80 He.. thought sch oilers.. could dcuise many sophistica- 
tions to make a man a cuckold. 

2. Disingenuous alteration or perversion ^some- 
thing ; conversion into some less genuine iorm. 

1564 Brief Exam. * iij b, The sophistication of the argu- 
ments of that discourse. 1647 N. Ward Simple Coblcr 
58 The sophistication of Religion and Policie in your 
time. 1672 Dryden Conq. Granada Def. Epil. 168 That is 
a Sophistication of Language, not an improvement of it. 
x86o Hawthorne Marble Faun (1879) U. it- 2 5 Before 
the sophistication of the human intellect formed what we 
now call language. 189a T. K. Ciieyne in Expositor 217 
The sophistication of our native good sense. 

b. Deceptive modification. 

1664 Evelyn tr. Freart’s Archit. 11. viii. 108 This Colos- 
scan Stiucture. . had need of some Sophistications from the 
optiques. 

c. (See Sophisticate v. i c.) 

1850 L, Hunt Autobiog. III. xix. 49 A people who. .pre- 
set ve in the very midsL of their sophistication a frankness 
distinct from it. 1884 St. James's Gas, 9 Sept. 6/2 No 
moie simple and guileless folk can well be found, in these 
days of sophistication. 

3. a. An adulterated article ; a fraudulently mixed 
form of something, b. A substance used in adul- 
teration. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vii. 26 pe Sarezenes makes swilke 
snphisticaciouns for to dessayfe Cristcn men withalL.Mar. 
chandes also and apothecaries puttes Jierto o|>er sophistica- 
ciouns. 1620 Melton Astrolog. 7 As meere a Mountebanke, 
as eucr sold Sophistications in Italy or the Low-Countries. 
1670 Pettus Fodinx Reg, 49 They might see and inspect 
those Impostures and Sophistications so destructive to Com- 
mutative Justice. 1683 — Meta Min. 11.4 Whk'h really are 
not pure, but mixt with other sophistications. 1875 Eticycl. 
Brit. 1 . 172/1 The chief sophistications of ginger powder 
are sago-meal, ground rice, and turmeric. x88o Daily Telegr. 
20 Mar. (Cassell), The sophistications of or substitutes for 
butter sold in the metropolitan and urban markets. 

4. Adulteration (of commodities, etc.,. 

1540-1 Elyot Image Gov. 74 To haue alway all necessary 
drougges.. without sophistication or other deceite. 1567 
Maplist Gr. Forest 9 In this kinde as in al others we must 
take heed of Sophistication. x6ox Holland Pliny II. 86 
Nothing is so subject to sophistication as Saffron. 1654 
T. Whitaker Blood of Grape (ed. 2) 107 The principal 
difficulty wilbe in obteining pure wine with out sophistica- 
tion. 1707 Sloanie Jamaica I. 223 Dragsters usually 
adulterate musk with these, which sophistication is known 
by its small continuance. 1789 India Offic.r's Pocket- 
Guide Punh. Drugs (ed. 2) 55 Few drugs are more liable 
to sophistication than musk. 1823 _ J. Badcock Don 1. 
A muse m. 98 Tobacco., is rendered still more pungent by 
the sophistications.. of the manufacturers. 1853 Ure Diet. 
Arts (ed. 4) I. 263 The sophistication is easily detected by 
the microscope. 1871 G. H. Nahieys Prevent, ty Cure Dis. 
1. ii. 70 Food free fiom sophistication. 

Jig. 1593 G. Harvey Hew Lett. Notable Contents A iij, 
Publique medicines will admit no sophistication, 
b. Const, of {tax article, etc.). 

156a Bullein Bulwarks , Bk. Simples 72 b, But there is 
muche craft and sophistication of the Camphor. 1662 
Charleton & P. M. Myst. Vintners (1675) 203 In the close 
of his chapter touching the Sophistication of wines. x8ao 
F. Accum Treat. Adult, Food (title-p.), The Fiauduleut 
Sophistications of Bread, Beer, ..and othei Articles. 1880 
Daily Telegr, 24 June, An unscrupulous dealer whose 
sophistication of silver plate was more ingenious., than the 
meie forgery of a hall-mark. 

S opM'S ticative , a. rare ~ l . [f. Soi’HIhticatk 

&.] Characterized by sophistication. 

1861 I. Taylor Spir. Hebrew Poet, 247 A cumbrous, 
circuitous, and often a sophi&ticative mode of commenting 
upon tile Prophets. 

Sophrsticator. [f. Sophisticate v., on 
Latin types.] One >vho sophisticates or adulterates. 

1605 Timme Qnersit. Pref. p. vi, Some readers. .are 
notable sophysticatom. 1654 T. Wihiaklr Blood of Grape 
(ed. 2) 107, 1 can cordially commend . . that the Sophistic.itors 
of wine, may .suffer punishment alum: any ordinary thcef. 
x68o Spirit of Popery Pref. p. vi, I cannot but exhort you 
..to endeavour to find out this particular Sopbisticator. 
1720 S. Pa rk hit Bibliotheca Hi blit a 1 . 1.306 Great Depravers 
and Sophisticators of Antiquity. 

+ So'plustress. Ohs. [f. Sophist or Sorn- 
isteb : see -ess.] A female sophist. 

1631 Mabbk Celestina iv.45 Like a prevaricating Sopitis. 
tresse.. playing the traitour on both sides. x6jrt H. M. tr. 
Erasm. Coiloq. 243 , 1 think thou art some sophistress thou 
pratest so wittily. 1725 Baii ey Erasm. Coiloq. ( 1878) 1 . 21 3 
Ala. But may I play the Sophister with you now ? Pa. The 
Sophistress. 

Sophistry (Fptfistri), sb. Forms: 4 sopbestriOj 
4-7 aophistrie (5 -tai), 5-6 sophysfcrye (0 
-trie), 5- sophistry ; 5 safistre, sofflstre, sof- 
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ystry. [a. OF. sophistrie (mod.F. sophistene, = 
Sp., It. sojisleria), or ad. med.L. sophistria : see 
Sophist and -by.] 

1 . Specious but fallacious reasoning; employ- 
ment of arguments which are intentionally de- 
ceptive. 

1340 Ayenb. 65 Ine huyche manyeie (jet mezuerej?, ojjer 
openliche, o(?er stilleliche be art, o)ier be sophistrie. 1377 
Langl. P. PL B. xix. 343 Confesstoun & contncioun . . Snal 
be coloured so queyntly and keuered vnder owre sophistrie. 
1426 Lydg. De Gail. Pilgr. 5767 Tel on, as yt lytn in thy 
thouht, Wer yt deceyt or sophystrye. 1531 Tindale Exp. 
1 John (1537) 8 Can ye. .persuade us, thynke ye, with your 
sophistry? 1582 Bentley Mon. Matrones 71 Stopping the 
mouthes_ of the vnlearned with subtile.. persuasions of.. 
Sophistiie. 1639 Habington C as tar a it. (Arb.) 78 Who will 
with silent piety confute Atheisticke Sophistry, and by the 
fruite Approve Religions tree? 1684 Bunyan Pilgr- n. 108 
This Maule did use to spoyl young Pilgrims with Sophistry. 
c 1710 Pope On Silence 40 The parson’s cant, the lawyer's 
sophistry, Lord's quibble, critic's jest; all end in thee. 
1777 Priestley Phil. Necess. 186, 1 do not profess myself 
to be master of any uncommon art of detecting sophistry. 
1835 Lytton Falklami 65, I feel too well the sophistry of 
his arguments. 1871 R. H. Hutton Ess. II. 226 Nothing 
can exceed the tortuous sophistry of this admirable special 
pleading. 

Comb. 1859 Helps Friends in C. Ser. it. II. ii. 25 His 
wearisome round of.. dexterous sophistry-weaving, 
b. An instance of this ; a sophism. 

1673 Cave Prim. Chr. 1. i. 9 By their villanies, sophistries, 
and aits of terrour. 1770 Junius Lett . xxxviii, (1788) 209 
Perplexed by sophistries, their honest eloquence rises into 
action. 1856 Miss Mulock J. Halifax II. viii. 195 No 
sophistries of French philosophy on your part. *876 Farrar 
Marlb. Serm. xxxi, 31s To disentangle the soul from the 
fatal and subtle sophistries of sin. 

2 . The use or practice of specious reasoning as 
an art or dialectic exercise. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 4364 Ne folo^c we na ficesyens ne 
philisophour scolis, As sophistii & slik thing to sott with 
pe pepill. c *474 Poston Lett. III. 408 Item, iij. bokes of 
sofnsLre. *538 Bale Thre Lawcs 1167 We must haue so- 
phystrye, Phylosophye and Logyck, as scyence necessarye, 
1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. iv, Though I.. do want (as 
they say) logicke and sophistrie, and good words, to tell you 
why it is so. *617 Moryson Itin. in. 51 The Milanesi are 
said to excell in the study of the Civill Law. .those of Pavia in 
Sophistrie. *677 Gale Crt. Gentiles ut. 29 Aristotle.. rendred 
his followeis more skilful in hatching, .wrangling sophistrie, 
than true solid Philosophic. 1864 Bowen Logic ix. 267 
The great use of disputation by the ancient sophists and the 
Schoolmen .. tended to aeate a special art of sophistry. 

f 3 . Cunning, trickery, craft. Obs. 

c *383 Chaucer L. G. IV. Prol. 125 The foule cherl [rc. the 
fowler] that for his coueytyse, Hadde hem betrayed with his 
sophistiye. *657 G. Thornley Dafi/uus <$■ Chtoe no Others, 
with all their sophistry, made gins and traps for birds. 

4 . The type of learning characteristic of the 
ancient Sophists ; the profession of a Sophist. 

1837 J. W. Donaldson Theat. Grks. (18.19) 97 Euripides 
was nursed in the lap of sophistry. *869 A ; W. Ward tr. 
Curtins' Hist. Greece II. 111. iii. 434 Sophistry became a 
profitable tiade. 

Hence + So-pMstry v. trans., to maintain or 
argue sophislically. Obs.~ L 
*363 Foxe A.ff M. 268/2 Unto whome the Lorde Cobham 
thus aunswered, it is well sophistiied of you foisoth. 

Sophoclean (spWklran), a. [f. L. Sophode-us , 
ad. Gr. ZwpbicKeios, f. 2 o(pon\rjs, -Khlrjs (see def.). 
Cf. F. Sophocldenl\ Of or pertaining to, chaiac- 
teristic of, Sophocles, the Athenian tragic poet, or 
his works, style, etc. 

*649 Quarles Virgin IVidow m. Wks. (Gtosarl) III. 303/2 
Then shall the learned Bayes . Immortalize the Sophoclean 
Stage. *746 Francis tr. Horace , Epist. 11. i. 220 How 
/Eschylus and Thespis form’d the Stage, And what improv'd 
the Sophoclean Page. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. i. 
(1873) 182 But this is to measure him by a Sophocleau scale. 
188a Swinburne Stud. Shahs. 46 Rather an Ovidian than 
a Sophoclean giace of bearing and speech. 

Sophom(e, obs. forms of Sophism. 

+ Sophoming, ppl . a. Obs .- 1 [f. sophom 
Sophism. Cf. Sophumer.] Taking part in dia- 
lectal exercises. 

a *6*8 W. Bradshaw Unreason, Separ. (1640) 105 If so be 
the Syllogisme be true, as every Sophoming boy in the uni- 
versitie knoweth. 

Sophomore Now U.S. Also 7 

sophy raoore, 8- sopbimore (8 soph. mor). 
[app. f. sophom Sophism + -on. Cf. Sophumer.] 

1 . A student of the second year : + a. At Cam- 
bridge. Obs. 

*688 Holme Armoury in. 199/1 The several degrees of per- 
sons in theUniversityCollcdges... Fresh Men, SophyMoores, 
junior Soph, 01 Sophestefr And lastly Senior Soph. *795 
Gentl. Mag. Oct. 818 The Freshman’s year being expired, 
the next distinctive appellation coufened is A Soph Mor. 

b. In American universities and colleges. Also 
transf. (quot. 1807). 

a. *726 in J. Quincy Hist. Harvard (1840) I. 441 The 
Sophomoies recite Burgersdicius’s Logic.. in the mornings 
and forenoons. 1766 in B. Peirce Hist, Hazard (1833) 246 
That the Sophomores shall attend.. on Mondays. *792 
Belknap Hist. New Hampsh. III. 296 The sophomores 
[at Dartmouth] attend to the languages, geography, logic 
and mathematics. 1807 W. Irving Salmagundi (1811) II. 

4* Three different orders of shavers in New York— those 
who shave pigs. N.B, Freshmen and Sophomores. *826 
Motley Corr. (1889) I. 6 Mr. Cogswell says he should 
think I might enter Sophomore [at Harvard]. 186s Mrs. 
Whitney Gtxyivorthys I* 243 He would have been nearly 


through a college year by this time ; and he had been ready 
to enter as sophomore. x8ga Nation (N. Y.) 22 Sept. 217 
Under this system the ‘academic’ students, i.e , the fresh, 
men and sophomores, work off their required subjects two 
at a time. 

/ 3 . c 1764 Freshman Laws in Woolsey Hist. Disc. Yale 
Coll. (1850) 55 A Senior may take a Freshman from a Sophi- 
more, a Bachelor from a Junior. *778 Stiles Diary 15 J uly 
(xgoi) II. 28s [List of] Sophimores. *804 Fessenden De- 
mocracy Unveiled (1806) II, 42 With all his sophimore’s 
rotundity, With allhis semblance of profundity. 

2. attrib., passing into adj., as sophomore class, 
society, year , etc. 

*778 Stiles Diary 23 June (1901) II. 276 Disciplined 
Cowles & examined & admitted him into the Sophi- 
more Class* _ 1832 Bkisted Five Yrs. Eng. Univ. (ea. 2) 
38* Two prizes for problems during the Freshman and 
Sophomore years. *883 Cent. Mag. XXV. 517/1 Helen was 
in the Sophomoie year of the class.. when Robert came 
home from his first cruise. 1897 Flandrau Harvai d Epi- 
sodes \ 93 This fact is., of greater significance than anyone., 
is likely to attach to the sophomore society. 

Sophomoric (sptfmp-rik), a. Chiefly US. 
[f. Sophomore +-ic.] Of or pertaining to, befitting 
or resembling, characteristic of, a sophomore; 
lienee, pretentious, bombastic, inflated in style or 
manner; immatuie, crude, superficial. ■ 

*837 Harvard iana IV. 22 Better to face the prowling pan- 
ther's path Than meet the storm of sophomoric wrath I 
1852 T. Parker Ten Serin. Reltg. iv. (1B63) 68 Our poor 
pedant, with his sophomoric wit. 1889 W. M. Thayer Life 
A. Lincoln xxiv. 313 It is quite common for an actor to 
come upon the stage, and, in a sophomoric style, to begin 
with a flourish, 
b. Of persons. 

x8oi E. Field Truth about Horace , West. Verse 22 To 
students sophomoric They'd piesent as metaphoric What 
old Horace meant for facts, 1900 Speaker 29 Dec. 346/2 
A meie sophomoiic wordmonger. 

Sophomorical, a. U.S. [f. as prec. + -ical.] 

I = prec. Hence Sophomorically adv. 

' *847 Wells & Davis Sketches Williams Coll, 74 (Thorn- 

ton), The Professor told me it was rather Sophomorical. 
Wonder what was intended by that epithet. *839 Bart- 
lett Diet. Amer. (ed, 2) 429 Sophomorical , a teim applied 
to speeches and wiilings containing high-sounding words 
and but little sense. 1883 Science II. 113/2 The paper is 
decidedly sophomorical. 1889 Literary World (Boston) 21 
Dec. 485/2 The question of public worship is discussed 
rather sophomorically by Rev. D. S. Claik, and more 
thoughtfully and soberly by an unnamed 'pastor'. 
Sophora (sofoo'ra). Bot. [mod.L. (Lmnseus, 

1 737).] A genus of leguminous trees, shrubs, or 
plants, characterized by having odd-pinnate leaves 
and racemose or paniculate flowers, many species 
of which are cultivated for their ornamental pro- 
perties ; a tree of this genus. 

17S3 Chambers' Cycl, Suppl, Sophoi a, . . the name given 
by Linnaeus to a genus of plants culled by Dilleniu , ,..erra 
species. *826-7 Encycl. Metrop. (1845) XvIII. 398/2 This 
genus [ Edwards ta ] of elegant shrubs has been divided from 
Sophora, from which it is distinguished by its four-winged 
seed-vessel. *868 Rep. U. S. Commissioner Agile. (186 9) 
2ot The Japan sophora (Sophora Japanica ), yellow locust 
(Robinia psendacacia ) [etc.].. may be placed in the list of 
pinnate-foliaged plants. *883 Harpers Mag. Apr. 726/2 
The most striking of these is the weeping-sophora, a most 
graceful.. feathery tree, not unlike the locust in form and 
color of leaf. 

Hence SophoTia, Sopho Tine Chem - (see quot. I 
1881). 

*878 Pharmac. Jml. 29 June 10^7 Note on the Alkaloid 
Sophoria, Ibid., In the piesent state in which it wxs ob- 
tained sophoria is a transparent liquid having a highly 
alkaliue reaction. *88* Watts Diet. Chem. 3rd Suppl., 
Sophorine, au alkaloid obtained from the pods of Sophora 
speciosa. It is liquid, and forms a stable chloride. 

Sopho-spagyric, a. [f. Gr. <ro<pos wise + 
Spagyric a,] Alchemistic. 

1893 (title). The Hermetic Museum, Restored and En- 
larged : most faithfully Instructing all Disciples of the 
Sopho-spagyric Art, how.. the Philosopher’s Stone may he 
found. 

So'pliromst. rare— 1 , [ad. Gr. uax/ipovttrrqs : 
see next.] One who seeks to regulate or control. 

*904 G. S. Hall Adolescence II. 412 Iconoclasm is never 
better directed than against the literalist, formalist, and 
sophronist. 

So'phronize, v. rare— 1 , [ad. Gr. aaxppovi- 
few, f. (Tanppov-, ainpposv prudent, self-controlled, 
etc.] trans. To imbue with self-contiol or sound 
moral principles. 

1827 Arnold in Stanley Life # Corr. (1844) *• 3 ® best I 
should get the sons of very great people as my pupils whom 
it is almost impossible to sophromze. 

t Sophumer. Obsr 1 [f. sophum Sophism. 
Cf. Sophoming.] = Sophomore i a. 

1633 Gataker Vind, Annot. 'per. 131 Your Argument, .js 
so suite, as that not some exq[u]isite Sophister,but any punie 
Sophumer may at first sight discover the feebleness of it. 

Sophy 1 (sff“‘fi). Now Hist, or arch. Also 
6-7 sophie, 6-9 sophi (7 soil), [ad. Pers. 

$afi (also (Jj&a (afansti), the surname of the rul- 
ing dynasty of Persia from c 1500 to i 73 ^> de- 
rived from the Arabic epithet pafi-ud-din ‘purity 
of religion given to an ancestor of Ismail Sail, 
the founder of the dynasty. Not related to Sun, 
with ^hich it has freq. been associated.] 


1 . A former title or designation of the supreme 
ruler of Persia ; the Shah. Also Grand Sophy. 

a. 1339 Cromwell in Merriman Life fy Lett, (1902) II. 
218 His declaracion was.. that the Sophy King of Perse 
had an oratour with the Turke. 1547 Boorde Introd. 
Knowl, xxxvii. (1870) 214 The great Tuike.. hath oblayned 
the Sophyes lond. x6ox Shaks. Twel. N. 11. v. 197, 1 will 
not giue my part of this sport for a pension of thousands to 
be paid from the Sophy. *667 Lond. Gan. No. 209/2 The 
Grand Sophy of Persia having observed the Grand Sultan 
to have his hands fully employed tn the Siege of Candia. 
1686 tx. Chardin's Coronat. Solyman 49-31, I cannot 
but laugh when I find in their writings the Grand Sophy, 
the Sophy of Persia, and the Sovereign Sophy. For 
the Kings of Persia are neither called Sophies in geneinl, 
nor in particular. *707 Curios, in Husb. <$■ Card, 2x6 
Revenues, which that Commerce brings into the Treasury 
of the Sophy. 1762-71 Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. 
(1786) II. 1x3 The Sophy of Persia and his court were ex- 
tiemely surprized at the art of engraving so hard a jewel. 
1899 R. Whiteing5 John St. 299 The great tent., suggests 
a State pavilion of the Sophy. 

transf. 1863 Kingsley Herein, ii. Marry the Sophy of 
Egypt s daughter? 

P- 1349 W. Thomas Hist. Italie 108 b, Vsnucassan kyag 
of Persia (whose successour is nowe called Sophie). *553 
Eden Decades (Arb.) 311 Ismael the Sophi and kynge of 
Persia. 1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 24 The Turke 
against the Sophi, and the King against the Rebels in 
Flaunders. 1698 Fryer Ace. E. India P. 301 At Cormoot 
we met a Lion and a Spotted Deer carrying up as Presents 
to the Sophi fiom the Mogul. 1769 Robertson Chas. V, xr. 
Wks. 1851 IV. 436 He had discovered a negotiation which 
had been carried on with the sophi of Persia. 18x8 Ranken 
Hist. France V. 11. ii. 285 That ambitious wairior had., 
defeated the sophi of Persia. 1837 M. Donovan Dorn. Econ. 
II. 13 The sophi of Persia, his lords, and some ambassadors. 

2 . With a and pi. A Persian monarch or king. 
1606 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. n. Magnificence 106 

Wert thou a Sophy ; yet with Vertue’s luster Thou ought'st 
(at least) thy Greatnesse to illuster. 1636 R. Griffin in 
Ann. Dubi ensia (1877) 53 Grave as a Persian Sophie. *733 
Scots Mag. Jan. 2/1 The last of the ancient race of Sophys 
who wqie the Persian crown. 1761 Ann. Reg. 147 Erivan, 
the ancient seat of the sophis. 1823 Byron Juan ix. xxxiii, 
Like Nadir Shah, that costive sophy. 
b. transf. A ruler; a great pet son. 

1399 Nashe Lenten Stnffe (1871) 31 Our redoubtable 
sophy, of the floating kingdom of Pisces. 1606 Dekker 
Ncwsfr. Hell Wks. (Grosart) II. 95 None but fooles there- 
foie will maruell, how I and this Giand Sophy of the whore 
of Babylon came to bee so familiar together. 

Sophy 2 (sp-fi). Also 5-6 sophie. [In sense 1 
ad. L. sophia Sophia 1. In. sense 2 from the 
second element in philosophy, theosophy, etc.] 
i"l. "Wisdom, knowledge. Obs. 
c r44o Cai’gkave Life St. Noth. v. 1020 It had ben beter 
to haue kepte the same sophie Whiche )>at youre maysteiis 
lerned you fir-t m scole 1 1537 Grimald in Tottels Misc. 
(Atb.) 121 Coom fight with mee, . . that, in my shield, The 
seuenfold sophie of Minerue conlein. 1388 J. Harvey Disc. 
Probl. 10 Who knoweth not the diffeience betweene. .sem- 
blance, and assurance; docosopby, and sophy? 

2. One 01 other of the vations sciences, depart- 
ments of study, etc. 

a 1843 Southey Comm..pl. Bk. (1831) IV. 578 The vari- 
ous sophy’s— cosmosophy, kei dosophy, 1869 Contcmp, Rev, 
XI. 436 Moyen.. would sometimes utter himself in their 
particular sophy, 

t So phy B. Obs. [Orig. in pi. sop/ues, f. L. 
sophi Sophi.] A wise or learned man ; a sage. 

*387 Golding De Mornay Pref. (1392) p. viii, Some 
small sparkes of..wisdomc,. - the which they haue afterward 
taught vnto others, and for so doing haue bene called 
Supines and Philosophers. 1396 H. Clapham Britfe Bible 
it. 127 These Sophies finde with the Babe Iesus, onely 
Maiie. 1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Viet. 1. Ixxxii, To see 
their King, the Kingly Sophies come. 1634 Whitlock Zoo- 
tomia 47 It wci e to be wisnt their Ideas , were undisputable 
among the Sophies themselves in Pbysick. 1678 Butler 
Hud, hi. i, r423 Sir, (quoth the Voice) y’are no such Sophy 
As you would have the World judge of ye. 

b. With the epithet grand (after Sophy 1). 

a x6« Randolph Poems (1652) 3 You that nothing have 
Like Schollars but a Beard and Gowne, for me May pass 
for good grand Sophies. *638 Sanderson Serm. (1681) II. 
127 Wheieof Plato and Aristotle and all the other grand 
sophies among them were ignorant. *688 W. Bates 
Harmony Div. Attrtb. (ed. 3) v. 96 The grand Sophies of 
the Woild esteemed it absuid and unreasonable [etc.], 
o. In dispai aging or sarcastic use. 

1649 Col. Le Stkanoe in Plume MSS. (Mnldon, Essex), 
And like those sophies who would drown a fish I am con- 
demn’d to suffer what I wish. 

Sopi, obs. variant of Sup ». 2 
II So pie. [ad. Du. zoopje (or a. Cape Du. sopie) 
dtani, sip, dim. of sope (now dial.) Soph sb.~\ A 
drink of spirits; a dram. 

1696 W. Mountagu Holland 38 The common Dutch are 
satisfied with a sopie of Brandy-Wine. 18x0 Barrington's 
Voy. N.S.W, 1 , 179 He never forgoes the luxuiy of smoking 
except to give him time to swallow his sopie, or a glass of 
strong ardent spirit. 1834 Pringle Afr. Sk. ii. *43 They 
produced their provisions for supper,, .which they seasoned 
with a moderate sopie, or dram. 

Sopient (sapient), a. and sb. Med. [f, L. 
s'picnt-, sapiens , pres. pple. of sopire Sopite zl] 
a. adj. Having a dulling or deadening effect, b. 
sb. A soporific ( Cent . Diet. 1891). 

1804 Med. Jml, XII. 323 By the use of sopient mucila- 
ginous potions.. the symptoms greatly diminished. 

f So'pit, pa. pple. Sc. Obs. Also sopeit. [app. 
ad. L, sopit-us, pa. pple. of sopire Sopite v., but - 



SOPITE. 


see also 13 owp ».] Rendered dull or sluggish; 
sunk in sleep, sorrow, etc. 

iS*8 Lyndesay Drente g>p8 My hart was wounder sarye, 
Qunen comoun weill so sopit was in sorrow. *535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. II. 228 The Biitis all.. War soph so with sen* 
sualitie, With gluttony and lichorus appetyte. 1549 Compl. 
Scot. vi. 68 , 1 beand in this sad solitar soune sopit in sleipe. 
Ibid. vii. 68 In my dullit dreyme ande sopit visione. 

Sopite (stwpai’t), v, Now rare. Also 6 sopyte. 
[f. L. sopit-, ppl. stem of sopire to deprive of 
sense, render unconscious, put to sleep, etc.] 

1 . traits. To put or lull to sleep ; to render drowsy, 
dull, or inactive. Also transf, (with reference to 
the mental or moral faculties). 

1342 Eoordk Dyetary ix. (1870) 230 Dyuers tymes some 
be so sopytyd, that the malt worme playeth the deuyll .so 
fast in the heade [etc.]. *636 Blount Glossogr ., Sopited, 
laid to sleep, being at rest. 1697 tr. Bnrgcrsdicius' Logic 
ir. xxii. 105 You may demonstrate that an animal sleeps 
because the common sense is sopited or drown’d by vapours. 
1740 Cheyne Regimen 11 These Natural Powers may be 
sopited,.. as we see they are in sound Sleep. 1864 A. 
Leighton Alyst. Leg . Edinb. (1886) 203 They could not be 
heard by reason of their haviug been ' dean gane or at 
least sopited in sweet slumber. 1871 Black ie Four Phases 
Ator. i. 58 Iiis knowing faculty was blinded and sopited, 
dosed and drugged by his passions. 

2 . To put an end to, to settle (a dispute, ques- 
tion, etc.) in some way. Also, to pass over or sup- 
piess (something discreditable). 

1628 in Birch Crt. $ Tunes C/tcts. I (1848) I. 431 On 
Friday last there was a meeting of the bishops . . about sopit* 
ing, as they term it, the controversies of this present time. 
1659 Fuller Appeal Injured Innoc. 1. 49 Being loath to 
enlarge on so odious a difference, sopited in good measuie. 
1722 Wodrow Corr. (1843) II. 675 IL grieves me to hear 
that the differences betwixt Subscribers and Non-sub- 
scribers are, after they seemed to be sopited, breaking out 
again. 1746 Turnbull Justinian xn. xiii, Certainly there 
was tieason in the case, the infamy of which was sopited by 
his successors. 1818 Scoir Ih. Lamm, xv, If such a union 
would sopite the heavier part of his unadjusted claims. 
1849-50 Alison Hist. Europe (1859) VIII. 14 If any dis- 
putes did occur they were tn general sopited by a bube to 
the Mandarins. 

Hence So’pited ppl. a., So-piting vbl. sb. 

1646 R. Eaillie Anabaptism (1647) 139 Among many 
moie exploded and sopited errors. 1659 H. L 'Estrange 
Alliance Hiv. Off. 23 A conference should shortly be had 
for the sopiting and quieting of those disputes. x8i8 Scorr 
Ur. Lamm, xviii, The sopiting of a very dangerous claim. 
Sopite (soupoi't),/#, pple. rare. [f. as prec. 
Cf. Sopit pa. pplc.) Put to rest or sleep; settled. 

c 1460 Reg. Oseney (1907) 205 All playntysand stryfys.. 
bitwene the foiesaide parties. .forever fiendely ben i-cesyd 
or sospite [sic\. 

1784 Irvine Preslyt. Records in Dobie Mem. W. Wilson 
of Crummock (1896) 37 [Mr. Gemmel craved his wife 
might be absolved from her scandal,] seeing it is of ane 
old dale and almosL sopite., 1877 Blackie Wise Men 293 
Loveliest flowers, whose seeds long summers there Lay 
sunless and sopite. 1885 R. W. Dixon Mano iv. vi. 153 But 
when, cut off from sense, tn sleep sopite, The soul . . takes her 
own instruments. 

t Sopition. Obs, rare . [f. L. sopit-, ppl. stem 
of sffpire 1 see Sopite v.] The action of putting 
to sleep, rendeting inactive, etc. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, v. xxii, 270 But as for 
dementation, sopition of leason, and the diviner particle 
from drinke, . .Christian morality and the Doctrine of Christ 
will not allow. 

t Sopitive, a. Obs.—* [ad. med.L. sopit ivus.] 

‘ Causing sleep’ (Bailey, 1727, vol. II). 

+ So*pIeB8, a. Obs. rare~\ In 7 sopelesse. 
[f. Sop j£. 3 ] Sapless. 

1651 Sir W. Mure Ps. xxii. xv. Wks. (S.T.S.) II. 88 My 
moistuie as a sopelesse sheard Is quite consum'd and ceast. 

Sopor (sovptfi). Also 7 sopour. [a. L. sopor 
deep sleep, lethargy, related to somnus sleep.] 

1. A deep, lethargic, or unnatural sleep or state 
of sleep. In later use Path. 

1675 R. Burthogge Causa Dei 22 Having drunk there 
their Fill, Benummed with a Mortal Sopor, and con- 
sequently Irrecoverably losing and forgetting All they did. 
168; H. More Exp. Dan. iii. 77 My Spirits retiring as in 
those that are in a deep Sopor, as if they were half dead. 
1707 Floyer Physic. Pulse-Watch 107 When the Pulse 
becomes more frequent, it turns to a..Stncope; when 1x101 e 
rare, to a Sopor or Convulsion. 1720 Dc Foe D. Campbell 
274 Sennertus, in his Institutio Medico, writes of the 
Daemoniacal Sopor of Witches. 1803 Med. Jml. X. 437 
Violent gripings, lassitude, stupor and sopor, which con- 
tinued a whole day. *843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. v. 
7r The patient was in such a profound sopor, that apparently 
nothing but warmth remained to indicate that life had not 
alieady become extinct. 1809 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 
282 The sopor deepened until the death of the patient. 

+ 2 . Jig. A state of mental or moral lethargy or 
deadness, Obs. 

1658 Br. Reynolds Van. Creat. Wks. (1677) 45> J found 
that that was but a sopor, a benumb'dness, which was in 
my apprehension a death of sin. i68x H. More Exp. Dan. 
App. 111, 311 Into how deep a sopor therefore or lethargy is 
their wit and judgment cast ? 1693 R. Fleming Fulfilling 
Script. { 1801) App. r. 430 That spiritual sopor and stupidity 
which hath seized on others. 

t Soporal, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. sopor Sopor.] 
1. « Carotid a . i. (Cf. Soporific a. i d.) 

*706 Phillips (ed. Kersey^, Soporal Arteries, ..the Caiotid 
Arteries, so call'd because if they be tied, they immediately 
incline the Person to Sleep, [Copying Blancard Phys, Diet . 
[1693) s.v. Carotidis,] 


SOPPINESS. 


2 . Of or pertaining to sleep. 

1719 Baynard Health (1740) 27 When all the faculties of 
th’ mind Are to their**(soporal) cells confin’d. 

■f Soporate, v. Obs. [f. L. soporat-, ppl. stem 
of sopordre to put asleep, lull, stupefy, etc., {.sopor 
sleep.] trans. To put to sleep; to dull, stupefy. 

1623 Cockkram 1, Soporate, to bring, asleepe. *657 
Tomlinson Renou's Dtsp. 199 [Frontals] indeed are very 
expetible which .. gently soporate the senses, and . roborate 
the brain. 1678 Cudwortii Intell. Syst. 79s The Soul 
seeming not to be Thoioughly Awake lieie. but as it weie 
Soporated, with the . .Opiatick Vapours of this gioss Body. 
Hence So*porated ppl. a. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. vi. 190 And especially 
soporated Patients awake upon taking a Vomit, 

tSopora'tion. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. sopord- 
tion-em , noun of action f. sopordre.] A putting 
or lulling to sleep. 

?a 1500 Creadon of Eve 12 .in Non-Cycle Myst. flays 
(xgoo) 8 To assyst us.. A slepe in to man be soporacion to 
sende. 1658 in Phillips. 

t Soporative, a. and sb. Obs. [f. L. soporat-, 
ppl. stem of sopdrdre to Sopor ate. Cf. l'\ sopor- 
al if, -ive (Godef.).] = Soporific) a. and sb. 

1628 Gaule Pract, The.fiiuj) 294 Such Potions (whether 
inebriatiue, soporatiue, or stupefy ing) may be. .admimstred. 
1707 Curios, in llusb. 4 Card, afi A Narcotick and Sopoi - 
ati\e Virtue. 1770 Langhornf, Plutarch (1S79) I. 275/2 The 
debauch threw him into violent pain ; to allay which, lie 
asked for a soporative. 

Soporiferous (sJupdri-Ieros, spp-), a. Now 
rare. [f. L. soporifer (f. sopor sleep + -per bear- 
ing) : see -ferous. Cf. F. soporifbre, Sp., Pg., 
It. soporifero.] 

f 1 . Of a disease, morbid state, etc. : Charac- 
terized by unnatural or excessive sleep ; soporose ; 
lethargic. Obs. 

1590 Barrougii ATcih. Physiik 1. xvii, (1639) 26 Losse of 
memory .. is caused of the Lethargy and other soporiferous 
diseases. 1397 A. M. tr. Guillemeau’s I'r. Chino g. 35 b/i 
Shoe is as if she liadde the sopot ifeuouse dissease. without 
all strength, clone layed a-longe. 1681 H. More Exp. Dan. 
v. 141 It made him fall down into a soporiferous swound. 
f b. Affected with numbness or ‘sleep’. Obs .- 1 
1399 A. M. tr. Gabel houer' s BA. Pity si. Ac 209 Bath liecr- 
with oftentimes the soporiferous loyncte. 

2 . a. = Soporific a. in. 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 1x3 That venomous creature, 
which by a soporifeious power thaL it hath . . casteth a man 
into a deadly sleep. 1637 Fuller Comm. Jonah (1868) 202 
Supposing there was some opium or soporiferous virtue 
therein. *7x0 T. Fuller Pharm. Extemp. 408 The whole 
Body of Physicians hath . . attributed to this Plant [re. 
hounds-tongue] a soporiferous Quality, x 767 T. Penn 
Sleepy ' Serin. 7 The preacher who delivers himself in such 
a spiritless, soporiferous manner. X803 in Spirit Public 
Jrnls, VII. 360 The soporiferous and sudorific properties 
of this truly inestimable opiate. 1825 Scott Talism. viii, 
The invalid,., resisting no longer the soporiferous operation 
of the elixii, sunk down in a gentle sleep. 

b. a Soporific a. i b. 1 Obs. (Common in 
the 17th c.) 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 1x2 Halicacabus. .is more sopori- 
ferous than Opium, and sooner casteth a man into a dead 
sleepe. *626 Bacon Sylva § 96 Soporiferous Medecines 
applyed unto them, provoke sleep. 1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles 
iv. lit. 91 Some soporiferous stupifying wine, or potion, or 
medicine, which being given to a man, or sprinkled on him, 
casts him into a deep sleep. 1732 Arbutiinot R ules of Diet 
in Aliments , etc. 315 The Air perfum'd with the Smell of 
Soporiferous Plants, as Poppies. 1785 Arnot Cnm. Trials 
143 Thqy also applied to Kennedy for intoxicating or 
soporiferous draughts. 

fig. 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. xx. 75 A lusty draught of 
that Soporiferous potion that will make him repose himself 
wholly on the faith of his Priest. 17x1 Vind. Sac/teverell 
17 Soporiferous Draughts of Moderation. 

c. = Soporific a. i c. 

1694 Motteux Rabelais v. (1737) Prol. p. lvii, Books., 
dull, soporiferous. 

+ 3 . = Soporific a. 3. 

160a Middleton Phoenix m. i. 7 Hark, you sluggish 
soporiferous villains ! X624 R. Skynner in Ussher's Lett. 
(1686) 349 Awake you sleepers from your sleep, and ye 
soporiferous sluggards, arise from your drowsiness. 

Hence Sopori-ferously aav. (Webster, 1847); 
Sopori'ferousness, the state or quality of being 
soporiferous ; sleepy or lethargic condition. 

XS97 A. M. tr. Guiilemeau’s Fr. Chirurg. 29 b/i This 
vayne is opened agaynst the soporifei ousnes and payne in 
the foreheade. 1727 Bailey (vol. II), Soporiferousness, 
Sleep-causing Quality. 1838 B lac Aw. Mag. XLIV. 639 A 
sort of soporiferousness laid hold of me. x888 Harper's 
Mag. Aug. 343 The very air seems inimical to thought ; it 
is heavy with soporiferousness. 

Soporific (smipori'fik, spp-), a. and sb. [f. L. 
type *soporific-us (f. sopor sleep : see -Fic), •- F. 
soporifique (1687), Sp., Pg., It. sdporijico. ] 

A. adj. 1 . Inducing or tending to induce sleep; 
causing a person to sleep or slumber, 
a. Of qualities, etc. (Cf. SoroRlFEROtJS a. 2 a.) 
1690 Locke Hum. Underst. 11. xxiii. g 8 The colour and 
taste of opium,.. as well as its soporific or anodyne virtues. 
1763 C. Johnston Reverie II. a. i. 149 A phlegm,.. which 
here seemed to have extended its soporifick influence over 
all present 1765 Goldsm. New Simile 38 Its soporific 
virtue's such, Though ne’er so much awake before, That 
quickly they begin to snore. 1848 Dickens Dombey xi, 
Coaxed to sleep by the soporific agency of sweetbreads. 
1879 M'Carthy Own Times xxvii. II. 297 Most of those 
wno tried to listen found the soporific influence irresistible. 


b. Of medicaments, drugs, etc, (Cf. Sopori- 
ferous a. 2 b.) 

1773 Adair A mer. hid. 173 note , He acquiesced because of 
the soporific dose I gave him. 1828 Scott F, M. Perth xv, 
He began to experience the incipient effects of his soporific 
diaught. 1832 Brewster Nat. Magic i, 3 The influence 
of drugs and soporific embrocations on the human fiame, 
2883 Law Reports 11 Q. B. D. 588 Charged.. with having 
unlawfully administered soporific drugs to the plaintiff’s 
seivants. 

o. Of books, writings, talk, etc., or of persons 
in respect of these. 

1727 Somerville Fortune Hunter iv. Poems (1810) 222 
Hibernian matrons thus of old. Their soporific stories told. 
1760 Foote Minor 1. i, The soporific twang of the tabernacle 
of Tottenham court road. 1822 Byron Juan vm. lxxxix, 
To quote Too much of one sort would be soporific. X856 
R. A. Vaughan Alystics (i860) 1 . 108 Dionysius in the East, 
then, is soporific. 1870 R. W. Dale Week-day Seim. viii. 
135 Soporific talk begins to flow, 
d. In other contexts. 

With quot. 1822-7 cf. Soporal a, r. 

1822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) I. 346 Hence the name 
of carotids, or soponfic vessels,, .was given to the arteries, 
whose ligature was supposed to produce this very singular 
result. 1834 Southey Doctor l, I thought of all sleepy 
sounds, and all soporific tilings. 1856 R. A, Vaughan 
Mystics (i860) I. 69 She lifts the lid, and there steals out 
a sopoi ific vapour. 

2 . Of the nature of, characterized by, belonging 
to, sleep or sleepiness. 

17S4 Gray's Inn Jml. No. 76, That soporific Awe, with 
which they behold Personages of this Cast. 1735 H. 
Walpole Lett. (1846) HI. 136 , 1 must own I sec no blame 
in thinking an active age more agreeable to live in, than 
a soporific one. 1896 J. Lamd Ann. West Kilbride vi. ifit 
The soporific tendencies of. .a portion of the congregation. 

3 . Of persons : Drowsy, sleepy, somnolent ; — 

Soporiferous 3. 

1841 Caroline Fox Old Friends (1882) 64 In vain did the 
soporific Transcendentalist demand the reason ; he was to 
dress first and know after. 

B. sb. 1 . A substance, esp. a medicament, 
which induces sleep. 

1722-7 Boyer Diet. Royal i, Un soporatif, a soporifick, 
a 1746 JIoldswokth Rem. Virgil (1768) 47 A strong 
medicine; and, in particular, a sttong soporific. 1732 
Hume Ess, fy Ticat. (1777) II. 63 Nor has thubarb always 
proved a purge, or opium a soporific. 1842 Penny i'ytl. 
XXII. 259 Soporifics (Anodynes; Nat codes). 1896 Allbutt's 
Syst. Alcd. I. 242 The use of soporifics is limned by the 


wages'. x8ax Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Imperf. Sympathies , The 
question operated as a soporific on my moral feeling. 

2 . A sleepy or somnolent person, rare. 
x8o8 W. Wilson Hist. Diss. Clt. II. 92 This zealous writer 
forgot that every charge which he brought against Mr. Pike 
and his five soporifics, falls with additional weight on 
himself. 

Hence Sopori'floal a., Sopori'fLcaUy adv. 
1807-8 W. Irving Saimag. (1824) J38 Another gentleman 
. .proses away most soporifically. *837 New Monthly Atag. 
LI. 365 We are becoming anatomical and soporificaT. 

Soporose (sifapordvi's, spp-), a . filed, [f. L. 
sopor sleep + -osk I.] Of diseases, stales, etc. ; 
Marked or characterized by morbid sleep or stupor. 

17x0 T. Fuller Pharm. Extemp. 39 The Spirits being 
oppress'd grow Stupid and Sluggish, as in Sopoi ose Cases. 
Ibid. 332 Shave the Head, and apply it all over in Soporose 
Distempers. 1825 Ann. Reg. 242* She lay in a soporose 
state, deprived of all sense and power of motion. 2822-7 
Good Study Med. (1829) II. 129 It is chiefly to be found 
united with syncopai and soporose affections. 1890 Allbutt's 
Syst. Aled, VII. 282 Soporose hysteria might have been 
diagnosed. 

So porous, a. Now rare. [f. as prec. + -ouh, 
or ad. F. soporeux, -euse. Cf. also L. sqpdrus.] 

1 . = Soporose a. ? Obs. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. i. 23 It is an excellent tart 
Water, much to be desired in all.. Soporous cases, a 1691 
Baxter in Reliq. B. (1696) 1. 11. 199, I was then under.. 


XXXVI. 352 Soporous and cataleptkk I iisea-.es. 1762 Ibid. 
LI 1 . 454, 1 . . found him in the same soporous, apoplectic state, 

2 . Soporific; sleep-bringing. 

x866 [Shanks] Elgin 53 They may now resign themselves 
to the soporous sheets without a shudder. 

Sopose, obs. form of Suppose v. 

Sopped (sppt), ppl. a. [f. Sop v. + -ed i.] 
Soaked or steeped in some liquid; saturated or 
dienched with water or rain. 

1822-7 Good Study Aled. (1829) 1 . 187 A single morsel of 
sopped biscuit. 1824 Miss Mihord Village Ser. 1. (1865) 
178 Talking alternately.. of lost-matches aiid sopped hay. 
1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 81 The captain offered 
him suits of liis owu clothes to change his sopped ones for. 

Sopper. rare. [f. Sop ».] One who sops. 

x6n Cotgr,, Souppier, a sopper, or browis-belly; one 
that is euer dipping his bread in the beefe-pot. 1648 Hexham 
ii, Ecu Zopper. . , a Sopper. 1755 Johnson, Sopper. one that 
steeps any thing in liquor. 

Sopper, obs. variant of Suppbb. 

So ppet. rare— 1 . In 7 soppitt. [Diminutive 
of Sop sb. 1 ] A little sop; a sippet. 

1664 in Maitl. Cl. Alisc \ (1840) II. 520 For bread at dinner 
to be soppittis. 

Soppiness (supines), [f. Soppi a.] The state 
or condition of being soppy; wetness. 



SOPPING-. 

1895 Daily News 25 Feb. 6/7 The heavy .frosts and gradual 
thaw had brought the grounds to a condition of absolute 
soppiness. 1899 Played on 38 , 1 thought you would like to 
order the carriage at once, and get out of all this soppiness. 

Sopping 1 (sp-pirj), vbl. sb. [f. Sop ».] The 
action of the vb. in various senses; a thorough 
soaking or welting. 

153* More Confut. Tindale Wks, 687/2 By bibbing, & 
sipping, & sopping, & (piaffing. 1633 W. Ames Fresh Suite 
11. 37 Sopping of bi ead in wine . . was no signe instituted as an 
instiument of grace. 167s H. Woolley Gentlew. Compan. 
71 Be not over-forward in dipping or sopping in the dish. 
1824 Miss Mjtford Village Ser. 1. (1863) 150 The whole story 
of the sopping, the drying, the clothes-spoiling. 1888 H. R. 
Reynolds in Life xvii. (1898) 414 The delightful rambles 
and soppings ana jolly evening symposia. 

So'ppitlg, ppl. a. [f. as prec.] Soaking; 
drenched ; saturated with water or rain. 

1877 W. S. Gilbert Foggerty's Fairy (1892) 182 Two 
sopping females have quartered themselves on two diy 
bachelors. 1886 J. Ashby-Sterry Lazy Minstrel (189a) 
78 The sopping sky is leaden grey, 
fo. Quasi-aifo., as sopping sad, wet. 

Freq. in recent use ; cf. WFlem. zoppende nat. 

1866 R. R. Bealey Poems , Molly 30 An' then turn’d 
soppin sad. 1897 Mrs. C. Carr Cottage Folk 144 Why’s 
your feet soppin' wet? 

Soppy (sp-pi), a. [f. Sop sb. 1 or v. + -y.] 

ti: Full of or containing sops. Obs.- 0 

i6xx CoTGtt.fppitx, , . Soppie ; or full of lumpes, or gobbets. 

2 . Soaked or saturated with water or rain ; soft 
or thoroughly wet with moisture ; drenched, sodden. 

a. Of land, grass, etc. 

*823 E. Moor Suffolk Words , Soppy, wet, boggy, swampy ; 
applied to land. 1830 Dickens Dav. Copp. ni, It [Yar- 
mouth] looked rather spongey and soppy, I thought, as I 
carried my eye over the great dull waste. 1889 Jessopp 
Coming oj Friars v. 211 The level of the street., is in some 
cases five or six feet below the soppy sod.. within the old 
enclosures. 

b. Of things. 

1839 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in Jrnl. Geogr. Soc. XXIX. 
78 Clothes feel limp and damp, paper — soft and soppy by 
the loss of glazing— acts as a blotter. 1892 ‘Merriman ’ 
Slave of Lamp xix, His., dress-clothes were clinging to 
him with a soppy hindiance. 

3 . Of the season or weather : Very wet or rainy. 

187a R. Heatii in Golden Hours 22 Maybe., j as it ’s been 

so soppy, there'll be some [trout] catched to-day. 1891 
Cent. Diet. s.v., A soppy day. 

4 . Sloppy, slovenly. 

1899 Daily News 12 Jan. 2/1 They may learn the fact, not 
in any of your foolish, soppy, theoretical ways, but in a hard, 
practical manner. 

Soppy, obs. form of Sop v. 

+ Sopraguard. Obs. rare. [ad. It. soprag- 
guardia , f. sopra above +guardia guard.] The 
chief guard of a camp, army, etc., or a member 
of this. 

1391 Garrard s Art Warn 76 When the sopraguardes be 
many and of sundrie nations. 

Sopranist (sapramist), [f. Sopran-o + -ist.] 
A soprano singer. Also atinb. 

1864 Reader 6 Feb. 179/3 A French paper mentions a 
M. Bollaert, a sopranist, as singing at a concert in Paris. 
1883 Grove’s Diet. Mus. III. 461 One of the most famous 
of the sopranist singers who flourished in the last century. 

Soprano (supramo), sb. (and a.). Mus. PI. 
sopranos, also soprani, [a. It. soprano , f. 
sopra above.] 

1 . The highest singing voice in women and 
boys, having a compass from about middle C to 
two octaves above it ; the quality or range of this 
voice. 

1730 [see 3]. 1774 ‘J. Collier ' Mus. Trav. (1776) 33 
He could not sing only bass and treble,. .and soprano to 
admiration ; but also squeak like a pig. *854 Orr's Circ, 
Set., Org. Nat. 1 . 132 It is not yet clearly understood what is 
the cause of the different qualities of voice, as exhibited in 
the tenor and bass, and the contralto and soprano. 1899 
E, E. Hale Lowell <5- His Friends vi. 76 Then a clear 
soprano or tenor would be heard. 

b. A part for or sung by such a voice. 
i8ox Busby Diet. Mus., Soprano , the treble or higher voice 
part, or parts. 

2 . A singer having a soprano voice ; one who 
sings the soprano part. 

1738 Chesterf. in Misc. Wks. (1777) I. 81 Sopranos being 
the objects of the attention, and raptures of the ladies. 1817 
Byron Beppo xxxii, Sopiano, basso, even the contra-alto, 
Wish’d him five fathom under the Rialto. 1834 Beckford 
Italy 11 . 31 Little madam whisks about the Botanic Garden 
with.. a troop of sopranos. 1883 Grove’s Diet. Mus. III. 
635 Many mezzo-soprani can sing higher notes than many 
soprani. 1892 E. Reeves Homeward Bound 187 He. .is 
a dark-haired, stout, youthful-looking male soprano. 

3 . attrib. or as adj. a. Of persons : Having a 
soprano voice ; singing a soprano part. 

1730 Owen Swinv in Colmon Posth. Lett. (1820) 23 We 
must provide a Soprano Man and a Contrealt Woman. 
1834 Orr's Circ. Set,, Org. Nat. I. 132 The contralto not 
unfrequently sings the high notes like soprano singers. X873 
H. C. Banister Music 217 Solo Tenor and Soprano singers 
will exceed the altitude here specified. 

b. transf. Of certain musical instruments, as 
soprano comet, trombone-. 

1836 Berlioz Instrum. 131 The Soprano Trombone . . exists 
still in some parts of Germany. 

4 . Of or belonging to the soprano. 
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Soprano clef, the C-clef upon the first line of the treble 
stave. 

_ i8ox Busby Diet. Mus. Introd. p. xxiii, The Soprano-cliff 
is used for the second class of the higher species of voice. 
1833 Wiseman in W. Ward Life I. v, Possessing a strong 
soprano voice up to A, and sometimes C. 1843 E. Holmes 
Mozart 166 The soprano solo was doubtless intended for the 
Weber. 1883 Grove’s Diet. Mus. III. 633 That part of the 
scale upon which even a limited soprano part is written. 
1883 Harper's Mag. Mar. 531/1 The far-off soprano strains 
..become triumphant. 

|| Sopra-vest. rare —1 . [ad. It. sopravesta or 
-vosie, =Sp. sobrevesta.] =Sobre-vest. 

i838_ Prescott Ferd. fy Is. 1. xi, A sopra-vest of the same 
materials concealed his cuirass. 

Sops-in-wine. Also 8 sopsy-wine, 9 sops 
of wine. [See Sop sb. 1 1 c. Cf. F. soupe en vin, 
a reddish colour ; + the plant lucerne (Cotgr.).] 

+ 1 . The clove-pink or gillyflower. Obs. 

1573 Tusser Hush. (1878) 96 Herbes, branches, and flowers 
for windowes and pots . . .Sops in wine. 1379 Spenser Sheph. 
Cal. May 14 With Hawthorne buds, and swete Eglantine, 
And girlonds of roses and Sopps in wine. 1594 Barnfield 
Affect. Sheph, (Arb.) ro The Rose, and speckled flowre cald 
Sops in wine. 1603 Sylvester Du Bartas n. iii. 1. Voca- 
tion 18 Som July-flowr, or som sweet Sops-in-wine. 1623 
B, Jonson Pan's Anniv., Pinks, goulands, king-cups, and 
sweet sops-in-wine. 

2 . A variety of apple. 

1764 Museum Rust. II. x. 37 An apple of very deep red, 
by some called sopsy-wine, quasi [ sopped in wine, i860 
R. Hogg Fruit Manual 23 Sops in Wine, . . Skin crimson 
in the shade, stained and striped with purplish crimson next 
the sun. 1879 Burroughs Locusts <5- Wild Honey 11 Bees . . 
will suck themselves tipsy upon varieties like the sops-of- 
wine. 

Sopun, obs. pa. pple. Sup o. 1 
Sopy, obs. form of Soapy a. 

Sora (soa-ra). Also 8 saurer, 8-9 soree. [prob. 
a native name.] The Carolina rail ( Porzana 
Carolina ). Also attrib. with gallinule , rail. 

a. 1705 R. Beverley Virginia 11. vi. (1722) 133 Cranes, 
Curlews, Herons, Snipes, Woodcocks, Saurers, Ox-eyes, 
Plover, Laiks. 1731 Phil. Trans. XXXVII. 173 The 
Sore A. This Bird is in Virginia as much in Request for the 
Delicaffy of its Flesh, as the Ortulan in Europe. 1783 
Latham Gen. Synop. Birds III. 1. 262 Soree Gallinule, 
Rallus Carolinus. 1824 Stephens in Shaw's Gen. Zool. 
XII. 1. 208 Soree Rail. 

j 3 . 1809 A. Wilson in Poems Lit. Prose (1876) 1 . 172 
The Sora was in multitudes at Detioit. x8ia — Amer. 
Ornith. VI. 28 The Rail or Sora belongs to a genus of 
birds of which about thirty different species are enumerated 
by naturalists. 1839 Audubon Ornith. Biog. V. 572 Soia 
Rail, Rallus Carolinus. 1872 Coues N. Amer. Birds 273 
Porzana. Carolina Rail. Common Rail. Sora, * Ortolan. 
Sorabe : see next and Sorb 2. 

Sorabian (s 5 r#*bian), a. and sb. [f. med.L. 
Sordbi : see Sorb 2 .] a. adj. Of or belonging to 
the Slavonic race formerly dominant in Saxony ; 
Sorbian. b. sb. A Sorb; the Sorbian language. 

1788 Gibbon Decl. <$• F. Iv. V. 344 note, Sclavonian cap- 
tives, not of the Bohemian.., but of Sorabian race. 1851 
T. Kennedy Nat. Hist. Man I. 30 The western stem of the 
Slavonians is composed of the Bohemians, the Poles, the 
Slovaks, and the Sorabians. 1862 Latham Compar. P/ulol. 
629 The Sorb, Serb, or Sorabian of Lusatia,.. intermediate 
to the Bohemian and the Polish. 

So’rage. Obs. exc. arch. Also 5 sore aage, 
7 soreage ; 6- soarage. [a. OF. sorage (Gode- 
froy; mod.F. saurage), f. sore Sorb (Z .2 + -age 
( in some instances taken as Age r£.).] The first 
year of a hawk. Also attrib. 

7 <2x400 in Harting Perfect Bk. Keping of Sparhawkes 

K Introd. p. ix, Carry your hauk much, especially in 
irage. 1486 Bk. St. A Ibans a vij b, A Goshawke nor 
a tercell in thare sore aage haue nott thare mayles named. 
Ibid, bjb, That first yere is calde bir sore aage. 1573 
Turbbrv. Faulconrie 64 There are sundrie of them good in 
their soarage but beyng once mewed prove nothing worthe. 
1620 Quarles Feast of Wormes (163B) 4 Expect no lofty 
Hagard,..If in her downy Soreage, sne but ruffe So strong 
a Dove, may it be thought enough. X684 R. H. Sch. of 
Recreat. 78 And as the Age of these Hawks is, so we name 
them, as, The first year a Soarage, x688 Holme Armoury 
ir. 236/3 A Soar Hawk. .is called also n Sorage Hawk. 
[1832 R. F. Burton Falconry Valley Indus iv. 41 note, It 
becomes, .a ‘soar-hawk,’ or ‘ soarage ' when it has begun to 
prey for itself.] * 

Soral (s 5 »Tal), a. Bot . [f. Sor-tts + -At.] Oi 
or pertaining to the sori of ferns. _ 

1892 Athenaeum 12 Nov. 667/3 Showing development of 
prothalli by soral apospory. 

t So'rance. Obs. Also 6 soraunce, 7-8 sor- 
xanoe, 7 aoarrance. [f. Sorb a. 1 + -anoe, prob. 
after Grievance 4 ] A sore, or a morbid state 
producing a sore, in an animal, esp. in a horse. 

13*3 Fitzherb. Husb. § 6 If any sorance come to the 
horse., than he is lyttell worthe. Ibid. § 89 The ha we is a 
sorance in a horse eye. 1377 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 
in. (1386) 123 A soraunce breeding about the ioyntes. x6ro 
Markham Masterp. (title-p.), The curing of all maner of 
diseases or sorrances in horses. Ibid. n. cviii. 390 The 
maltlong. is a cankerous soarrance aboue the hoofe. 1635 
Thetford Perf. Horseman 13 Incurable deformities, gross 
sorrances, as Spavens, Ringbones,.. or the like, ( c 1720 W. 
Gibson Farrier's Guide n. xxi. (1738) 69 When the Sorance 
is but in one Eye, it [sc. the bandage] ought to reach to the 
Middle of his Nose. 1749 W. Elus Skep. Guide 328 These 
things will afflict them with the nauseous Sorrance. 
b. Used with reference to persons, rare. 

2392 West 1st Pt . Symbol. §102 A 1 maner oi diseases, 
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griefes and sorances wherewith the said H is now infected. 
i6ox Holland Pliny I. 155 Seldome or neuer complaine 
they of any sorance in other parts of the body, 

o. jig. A painful matter ; a grievance. 

1608 Heywood tr. Sallust 35 Their prestinat prerogatives 
brought passed sorances to remembrance. 

Sorb 1 (spib). [a. F. sorbe, or ad. L. sorbum 
service-berry, sorbtts service-tree. Cf. Serve sb. 1 
So Du. and Flem. sorbe, obs. G. sorbe, sorb .] 

1 . The fruit of the service-tree {Pyrus domeslied)-, 
a service-berry. 

1330 Palsgr. 272/2 Sorbe, a kynde of frute, sorbe. 1335 
Eden Decades n. 1. (Arb.) no A certeyne sweetnes myxt 
with a gentell sharpnes as haue the frutes cauled Sorbes. 
1638 Phillips, Sorb , a kinde of fruit, called a Service. 1833 
Soyer Paniropheon 303 Several other kinds of fruits, such 
as sorbs, medlars, and mulberries. 1889 Ediit. Rev. Apr. 
472 Her native fruits were merely nuts and poor berries, 
masts, sorbs, and crabs. 

2 . a. The service-tree {Pyrus domestica ). 

. xSSS Eden Decades 11. 1. (Arb.) xio note , Sorbes are cauled 
In french cormierj they grow not in Englande. 1707 
Mortimer Husb. 337 The Quick Beam or wild Sorb, by 
some called the Irish Ash. 1796 Withering Brit. Plants 
(ed. 3) II. 460 True Service, or Sorb. 1845 Browning Eng- 
lishman in Italy 138 [To] strip from the sorbs A treasure 
so rosy and wondrous, Of hairy gold orbs ! 

b. * Service 2 3 , Service-tree a. 

r 777 Jacob Cat. Plants 69 Crataegus tormindtis, the 
common or wild Seivice-tree, or Soib. 1796 Withering 
Brit. Plants (ed. 3) II. 458 Wild Service-tree, or Sorb. 

o. The rowan-tree; = Service-tree 3 . 

1796 W. H. Marshall W. England II. 30 The Biicli, the 
Mountain Sorb, and the Larch, if judiciously propagated, 
would flourish, .on the bleakest exposures. 1799 W. Nicol 
Pract. Planter 18 The Mountain Ash, or Sorb, would 
exuberate here, and assist in nursing the Oak [etc.]. 

3. attrib. and. Comb., as sorb-leaved adj., sorb-tree. 
1348 Turner Names Herbes 75 Thys tree maye be called 

in englishe a sorb tree ; and the fruite a sorb Appel. 1789 
J. Pilkington View Derbysh. I. 403 Sot bus domestica. 
True Service, or Sorb-tree. 1843 Florist Jml. 136 The 
sorb-leaved spirea is well known as an inhabitant ol 
shrubberies. 1849 J. A. Carlyle tr. Dante's Inf. xv, 
Amongst the tart soib-trees, it befits not the sweet fig to 
fructify. 

Sorb 2 (s^ib). Also Sorbe. [ad. G. Sorbe, var. 
of Serbe, representing the national designation 
Serb (pi. Serbjd) : cf. Serb. 

The o may be due to the influence of med.L, Sordbi-. see 
Sorabian.] 

1 . A member of the Slavonic race inhabiting 
Lusatia in the east of Saxony; a Wend. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXVI. 206/1 Sorbes or Sorabes, between 
the rivers Saale and Elbe. 1883 Morfill Slavonic Lit. x. 
248 The term is still applied to the Sorbs and the Slovenes. 
1886 Encycl. Brit. XXI. 353/1 The Sorbs had been reduced 
to a condition of miserable serfdom. 

2 . The language spoken by this race. 

186a [see Sorabian]. *887 Encycl, Brit. XXII, 147/2 
Thus Chekh, Polish, Lower Sorb, ten; Upper Sorbish, ton. 

Sorb-apple, [ad. G. soibapjel (older LG. and 
Flem. sorbappel) : see Sorb 1. j The fruit of the 
service-tree, or the tree itself. 

1348 [see Sorb 1 3]. 136a Turner Herbal 11, 143 The sorb 
appel is very pleasant to be eaten vntill it be rotten. 1378 
Lyte Dodoens 727 Sorbe Apples or Service beries are much 
lyke to Medlers. x6xi Cotgr., Corine, the Seruice, or 
Sorb-apple. x666 T. Davies tr. Rochefort's Cartbby Isles 
33 It tastes like a Sorb-apple. 1723 Fam. Diet. s.v. Service, 
There are also two sorts of Sorb-Apples. 1796 H. Hunter 
St, -Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) I. 243 The scarlet clusters of 
the sorb-apple. 1796 C. Marshall Gardening xvii. (1813) 
287 Service, (sweet) or sorb apple, is rarely cultivated for 
fruit. 

attrib. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 727 The tree wherupon this 
fruite groweth is called.. in Englishe, Sorbe Apple tree. 
x6xx Cotgr., Cormier, the Seruice tree. Sorb-apple tree. 
Sorbate (sp-xbit), Ckem. [See Sorbic a. and 
-ate 1 c.] (See qnot. 1823.) 

1823 Crabb Technol, Did., Sorbate, a salt formed by the 
union of sorbic acid with some base. 1860 Hofmann in Q. 
Jml. Chem. Soc. XII. 47 Sorbate of silver. x86a Miller 
Elem. Chem., Org. (ed. 2) v. § 4. 411 Thesorbates of potash 
and soda are very soluble, and crystallize with difficulty. 
1868 Watts Diet. Chem. V. 352 Sorbate of Ammonium 
crystallises in long needles. 

S orbefacient (s£ibi'f«? , ‘J' 1 ent), a. and sb, [f. L. 
sorbe-re to absorb + -facient.] a. adj. Causing 
or promoting absorption, b. sb. A substance or 
preparation causing absorption. 

X847 Webster. 1866 A. Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 138 
Remedies which have been supposed to act as sorbefacients 
are mercury and iodine. 

Sorbet (spubet). Also 8 sorbette, [a. F. sor- 
bet (Sp. sorbete , Pg. sorvete), ad. It. sorbetto, ad. 
Turk, shorbet (see Sherbet), perb. influenced by 
It. sorbire to imbibe. So Du. and Flem. sorbet , 
G. sorbet(t.] 

1. «■ Sherbet. 

1383 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. nr, x. Of the 
beurage which they do cal Sorbet, they do much vse to 
drinke in the sommer. [16x3 Haga at Constantinople 5 
Each of the Bassas, and the Ambassadour dranke Sorbetta, 
..which is a kinde of drinke made of Wate^ Suger, and 
iuyee of Lemonds, mixed with Amber and Muske.] 168a 
Wheler foum. Greece n. 204 Their most ordinary Drink 
is Water 1 next, a Sorbet made of Raisins steeped in Water. 
1766 Smollett Trav. xix. I. 308 Among the refreshments 
of these warm countries, I ought not to forget mentioning 
thesorbettes. X803 Ann. Rev. III. 61 Coffee, chocolate, ices, 
and sorbets are offered beneath the pavilions of the terras* 
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1834 Beckford Italy I. 117 They resorted to drink coffee 
and sorbet, with laughter and merriment. 1844 tr. M. T. 
A swat's Mum. Babylonian Print. II, 27 After some 
moments spent in mutual civilities, soibets weie served. 

2 . A variety of sweetmeat or ice. 

1864 Daily Ttlegr. 27 Sept., The menu . . meandei ed gi ace- 
fully through fish, flesh, fowl, and truffles, and finally melted 
away into sorbets. 1885 Mabel Collins Prettiest Woman 
v, The sorbets are delicious sweets of almonds, pistachio, 
chocolate, or coffee. 

SorMan (sp'ibiati), a. and si. [f. Sorb 2 .] 
= Sorabian a. and si. 

1836 Popular Encycl ’. VI. 1. 138/1 The Soibiaus, after 
640, settled in the territoiy deserted by the Hermunduri. 
Ibid. 140/1 The Sorbians, or Wends, in Lusatia. 

Sorbic (spubik), a. Chem. [f. Sorb 1 + -ic.] 
Contained in, derived from, the berries of the 
moantain-asb, Sorbus (now Pyrtts) emeuparia, 
Chiefly in sorbic arid. 

(815 Donovan in Phil. Trans. 1. 243 Until a better name 
he devised, I have called it the Sorbic Acid. *819 Children 
Chem. Anal 278 Sorbic acid exists in the sorbus anenparia ; 
it is a transparent, colourless, inodoious fluid, i860 Hoi- 
mann in Q. fml. Chem. Hoc. XII. 43, 1 propose to designate 
this beautiful body by the name of sorbic acid, leviving 
thus a name once used for malic acid. *862 Miller Elem. 
Chem., Otg. (ed. 2) v. § 4. 410 The geneinl formula, .of the 
sorbic group. Ibid. 411 The substance. .becomes crystal- 
lized as sorbic acid. 1868 Watts Diet. Chem, V. 352 Ethylic 
Sorb ate or Sorbic ether. 

f So'rbicle. Obs.— 1 [f. L. sorb-ere (.0 imbibe.] 
A preparation which may be drunk. 

1657 Tomlinson Renott's Disp. 163* Of their cremour may 
be made a certain sorbicle. (1637 Physical Diet ., Sorbic le, 
broth, suppings.] 

Sorbite (spubil), a. [ad. L. sorbilis , f. sorblre 
to drink. Cf. obs. F. sorb He.] That may be drunk 
or supped ; liquid. 

1620 Venner Via Recta viii. i8r Moist and sorbile meats 
..are most profitable^ 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. ij- Min. 
139 A sorbile egge clarifieth the voice. 1808 Jamieson s.v. 
Sop, This most piohably refers to sorbile food, what is 
vulgarly called spoon-meat. 

o. That may be absorbed, rare ” J . 

1799 W. Taylor in Robberds Mew. (1843) I. 289 The 
phenomena of combustion, inspiration, &c. can with equal 
probability be accounted lor. .by the hypothesis.. of a sor- 
bile principle.or oxygen. 

+ SoTbillate, v. Obs.- 0 [f. L. sorbilldre .] 

1623 Cockeram 1, Sorbillate , to bib or sup often. 
So'rbin. Chem. [f. Sorb 1 ,] «= Sorbitol. 

1834 Fownes' Chem. (ed. 5) 404 Sorbin is, however, no 
sugar > it is not capable of fermenting. 1857 Miller Elem. 
Chem., Org. ii. § 2. 72 Sorbin,, .from berries of mountain ash. 
Hence Sorbino se sb. (See quol.) 

1894 Watts' Diet. C/iem. IV. 497/1 Sorbinose^, .an unfer- 
mentable sugar obtained from tne fermented juice of moun- 
tain-ash berries. 

Sorbish. (spubif), a. [f. Sorb 2 , after G. Sorb- 
isch , Serbisch. The native form is 
The language spoken by the Sorbs. 

1883 Morrill Slavonic Lit. ix. 242 In the year 1706 
Michael Brancel.. published a translation of the New 
Testament into Sorbish. Ibid,, This, however, was not the 
fiist lime that nay Sorbish woids had been in print, 

Sorbite 1 (sp’ibait). Chem. [f. Sorb 1 + -ite.] 
«= Sorbitol. 

1867 Chambers's Encycl. IX. 187/2 Sorbin, or Sorbite.,, 
may be obtained in colourless transparent rhombic octa- 
hedra. 1868 Fownes ' Chem. (ed. 10) 638 Sorbin, or Sorbile, 
is a crystallisable sugar existing in the juice of ripe moun- 
tain-ash berries. 

Hence Sorbi’tic a. 1 (See quot.) 

1868 Watts Diet. Chem. V. 353 Sorbite when heated gives 
off acid water, and is converted after some time.. into a 
dark-red mass consisting of sorbitic acid. 

Sorbite 2 (spubait). [f. the name of Dr. H. C. 
Sorby ( 1 826-1908).] A transitional constituent of 
steel. Hence Sorbltio a. 2 

1902 Encycl, Brit. XXIX. 572/2 Austenite, iroostite, 
sorbite , and other constituents [of iron] have also been 
described. 1904 Electrochew. Industry Feb. 51 (Cent.), 
Stead and Richaids in a paper on sorbitic steel rails give 
a simple method for the production of soibite in steel, 
t Sorti tion. Obs. [a. obs. F. sorbition or ad. 
L. sorbilio, f. sorbere to imbibe.] The actiou of 
imbibing ; also, something which may be imbibed. 

1623 Cockeram i, Sorbition , a sipping often. 165 6 Blount 
Glossogr., Sorbition, a supping, as of broth or pottage. 
*68 4 tr. lionet's Mere. Compit, vi. 234 Chicken broth, 
tempered with cooling herbs, and sorbitions of the same. 

Sorbitol (sp-ibiipl). Chem. [f. Sorbitje 1 + -ol.J 
An unfermeutable saccharine principle found in 
the berries of the mountain-ash. 

1895 Naturalist 24 The unripe beirics have much malic 
acid,, .also amygdalin, cmulsin, sorbitol. 1898 Unit. 187 
Mannite and anothei alcoholic sugar called sorbitol. 

t Sorbo nical, a. Obs. [f. Soubonne. Cf. 

F. sorbanique (iGtli cent.).] belonging to, con- 
nected with, the S01 bonne. 

*543 Bale Vet a Course Romish Fox 36 Great bellyed 
braggers or sorbonycall masters in Parys. 1561 T. Norton 
Calvin's Inst, m.'xv. (1634) 383 The Sorbomtall scliooles, 
the mothers of all errours. *603 Florid Montaigne in. xiii. 
660 The Sorbonicall or thcologicall wine, and their feasts 
or gaudy dayes, aie now come to be pioverbially jested-at. 
Sorbonist (sp'ihonist). Also 6 Sorbonest, 
7-9 Sorbonnist. [ad. tnod.L. Sorbonista or F. 
Sorboniste : see Sorbonshc.] A doctor or student 
at the Sorbonne. 
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a. *560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 28 The Sorbonistes 
condempne Luthers bokes. *579 Fui ke Conf. Sanders 674 
Claudius de Sanctis, that brauling Sorbonist, woulde prone 
..the snide litmgie to be his. 1592 Marlowe Massacre 
Pams 1. ix. 416 Because the blockish Sorbonests Attribute 
ns much vnto their workes As to the seruice of the eternal] 
God. *631 Weever Am. Fnnetal Mon. 369 He disputed 
with the Soibonists in Paris. 1670 G. H, Hist. Cardinals 
1. 1. 29 Those censures were made by the Sorbonists. 175* 
Hist. <$■ Crit. Acc. of Hugh Peters (1818) 27 note , The same 
Sorbonists decieed all those.. to be in a mortal Sin. *820 
Milner Suppt. Mem. Eng. Cath. 34 The decision of certain 
Sorbonists, respecting the lawfulness of the oath. *8 86 J. 
Gillow Lit. Bing. Hist. Eng. Cath. II, 508 The Sor- 
bonists still stuck to their opinion. 

attnb. *886 Encycl. But. XX. 195/2 Rabelais had indeed 
again made foi nimself protectors whom no clerical or 
Sorbonist jealousy could touch. 

p. *6ii Cotgr. s.v. Ordinaire, Certaine disputations held 
among Soibonnists before they commence Doctors. *683 
Apol, Prot. France vi. 78 And upon the return of the 
Jesuites,..they commnnicated to the Sorbonnists the Popes 
Answer. *757 Hume Nat. Hist. Religion 76 ‘ How can you 
woislup leeks and onions?' wo shall suppose a Sorbonnist 
to say to a priest of Sais. _ 1820 T. Mitchell Aristoph. 
(1822) II. 22 The Soibonnists of Palis. .in like manner 
affected to unite peculiar slovenliness and diitincss with 
peculiar learning. 

b. trans/. A person of great learning. 

*607 R. CLarew) tr. Estienne's World Wo nd. 340 Tim 
grand Negro of all Necromancers (who is also tne great- 
Sorbonist of Sorcerers, and maister of Magicians). 
Sorbonne (spsbp'n). Also 6-7 Sorbono. [F. 
Sorbonne , f. Hie place-name Sorbon (see dcf.) in 
the Ardennes.] 

1 . A theological college at Paris founded by 
Robert de Sorbon early m the 13th century; the 
faculty of theology in the old University of Paris, 
of great importance down to the 1 7th century. 

The Sorbonne is now the seat of the Acadhnie of Paris 
and of the facultius of theology, science, and literatuic. 

*560 Daus tr, Sleidane's Comm. 270 b, What Lyme for the 
same cause llie divines of Sot bone procured him sonic 
dmingcr, he shewed no constancie. 1638 R. Baklr tr. 
Balsac's Lett, (vol, II) 14* Concerning the condition of 
supeiiour things, I referre myself to the Sorbone, *682 
News fr. France 38 Thus you see how firm the Sorbonne 
is in this matter. *728 Chambers Cycl. s.v., There are 
Lodgings in it for 36 Doclois, who are said to be of the 
Society of the Sorbonne. *886 Jimycl. Brit. XX. 195/2 Up 
to this time Rabelais, despite the condemnation of the 
Sorbonne, had experienced nothing like persecution or 
difficulty. 

f 2 . A Sorbonist. Obsr 1 

*63* Weever Ane. Funeral Mon. 75* He had studied a 
long time in Oxford, and at Paris amongst the Sovbons. 
Hence Soxbo-nnlo a. (Cf. Sorbonical a.) 

*803 A. Lano St. Andrews iv. 105 A writer of the par- 
ticularly unclassic Latin called Sorbonnic. 

II Sorbus (spubife). I X. Cf. Sorb J.] A Lin- 
nsean genus (now placed under jyrus) including 
the service-tree, mountain-ash, etc.; a tree be- 
longing to this genus. Also attnb. 

*706 in Phili.ifs (ed. Kersey). *75* T. Hill Hist. Plants 
456 The pinnated smooth-leaved Sorbus. *823 Craur 
Technol. Diet,, Sorbus domestica, scu Pyrus, Sorbus Tree, 
Service, or Sorb. 

Soroell, obs. variant of Sardelle. 
tSorcer, Obs. rare. Also 4, 6 sorser, 6 
sorsyer. [ad. OF. sorcier (cf. It. sortiere, Sp. 
sortero) pop. L. *sortiarius, f. sort-, sors lot, 
Sort r^. 1 ] =next. 

13.. E. E. Allit.P . B. 1579 Wychez & walkyries wonnen 
to pat sale, . . Sorsei s & exorsismus & fele such clerkes. *502 
Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. ix, The fyfth is of 
sorcyers and ..deuyns. 1549 Compl. Scot. xx. 168 Sum 
sorseris and vytehis, quhilkis nr insLramentis of the aid 
eneme of mankynd. 

Sorcerer (spussrai). Also 6 sorserer, -ar, 
sosserer, Sc. socerar. [f. prec. + -er.] One who 
practises sorcery; a wizard, a magician. 

a. *526 Tindale Acts xiil. 6 They founde a ceitayne 
sorserer. Ibid. 8 The sorseiar Elemas. .withstode them. 
*535 Coverdale Isaiah ii. 6 Whether it be in Sorcerers 
..or in calkers of mens byrthes, wherof ye haue to many. 
<111548 Hall Chron., Edw.IV, Diiij, Her frendes on the 
other syde sayd, that she was kept away, and her iorney 
cmpcchcd by Sorcerers and Necromanciers. 1610 Siiaks. 
Temp, 111. ii. 49, 1 am subiect to a Tirnnt, A. Sorceier, that 
by his cunning hath cheated me Of the Island. 1651 
Hobbes Leviath, hi. xxxii. 197 The works of the Egyptian 
Soi cerers . . were great miracles. 1727 De Foe Syst. Magic 
1. i. (1840) 6 Certainly then they did not take those magicians 
to be.. dealers with the Devil, and soricieis. *760 Black- 
stone Comm. IV. iv. 60 The civil law punishes with death 
not only the soiccrcis themselves, but also those who con- 
sult them. 1816 SiNGru Hist. Cards 55 The Gipsies., 
exercised the craft of sorcerers. 1848 Gallenca Italy 
415 The sway exercised by a soiceier over the demon to 
whom he lias bartered his soul. *865 J. H. Ingraham 
Pillar of File (1872) 403 This was the place where the 
sorcerers and soothsayers held their mystic and fearful rites, 
athib. *888 Miss Ragoain Media, Babylon, 4 Persia 
x. §8 (1891) 269 The Sliamans or soi ccrer-priests of many 
Turanian tubes. 

p. *552 Am*. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 50 Quhen saevir 
tltow. .seikis for ony help at ony wytche,soceiar, cowngerar. 
1596 R. II. tr. Lavatcius's Ghostes ft Spin. 28 Tlieic have 
bene many Mngictens, Sosseteis, and Conjurers, .who would 
easily counterfeit visions. 

Sorceress (s^usares). Also 6-7 soroeres. [a. 
AF. sorceresse, - esce : see Sokckp. and -E8S *.] 

1 . A female sorccrei ; a wilch. 


SORCERY. 

c *384 Chaucer II. Fame m. 1262 Ther saugh I . . charmer- 
esses, Olde wrecches, Sorceresses, That vse exoisisacions. 
*390 Gower Conf. III. 49 Thes queenes were as tuo god- 
desses OF Art magique Sorcei esses. *470-85 Malory 
Arthur vi. iv. 187 Sore I am of these queues soiceiesses 
aferd. *509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxvi. (Percy Soc.) 18B 
The sorceresse, the false roote of doloure, All of golde. .Of 
the best made the head serpentyne. a *548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. VI, 112 Jhon duke of Alaunson and his sorceresse 
Jone (called the maydo, sent from God). 1638 Junius 
Paint, Ancients 173 Diogenes.. witnesseth Medea to have 
been not a soi ceresse, but a woman of knowne wisdome. 
1671 Milton Samson 8ig How cunningly the sorceress dis- 
plays Her own transgressions, to upbraid me mine 1 a *740 
Waterland Wks. (1823) IX. 413 How unlikely is it that 
God should make use of this sorceiess as a prophetess, and 
should give her the honour of revealing his counsels. *832 
W. Irving Alhambta I. 242 This may be one of those 
Northern sorceresses of whom we have lieaid. *885 Pater 
Manus the Epicurean I. v. 62 In one very leinote village 
lives the sorceiess Pamphile. 

transf. <1x700 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks, 1721 III. 95 
Much more mysterious is my inbred Lust; In no one tiling 
I can the Sore ress trust. 

attnb. *841 W. Spalding Italy 4 It. Isl. II. 3ig Arinida, 
the sorceress-niece of the Sultan of Damascus. 1877 1 Rita’ 
Vivienne in. vi, Blanche repaid him with sorceiess smiles 
and false kisses. 

b. In playful or familiar use. 
ci8oo II. K. White Lett. (1837) a8a Sorceress 1 I cannot 
burst thy bonds l *859 Geo. Enor A. Bede v, Ah I you 
witch-mother, you sorceress 1 How is a Christian man to 
win a game off you? 

f So 'rcering, vbl. sb. Obs.— 1 [f. Sorcer-f.r 
or Souckr-y + -ing !.] The exercise of sorcery. 

1614 Bp. Hall Contempt., O. T. vit. 324 His trade of 
sorcering had so inuicd him to receiue voyces from his 
familiars, in shape of beasts, that this cueut seemed not 
strange to him. 

t So ’rcering, ///-«- Obs. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 
Practising or exercising sorcery, 

*583 Mulbancke P/ulotimus S iv, The sorcering Syrens, 
who are merrie in tempestes, and heauie in faire weather. 
1607 R. C[auew] tr. Estienne's World Wontt. 340 This 
soi coring priest. 1609 Hr.vwoOD Brit. Troy v. lxxxviii, 
'I he black spels of this Sorcering witch, 

+ So’rcerist. Obsr 1 [f. as prec. + -ist.] One 
who practises sorcery ; a sorcerer, 

*624 Heywood Gvnaik. 11. 77 Moyses made a law that all 
such as repayred to these juglingsorccrists should be stoned 
to death. 

Sorcerize, w. rare- 1 , [f. as prec. + -ize.] 
traits. To transform by sorcery. 

*8 66 Furnivall in Pol., Eel., .J- L, Poems 26 rnarg., A 
Lombard was sorcerized into a goose. 

Sorcerons (spusoras), a. [f, as prec. + -obs.] 

1. Of the nature of, pertaining to or connected 
with, sorcery. 

1546 Bale Eng. Votaries 1. 24 He wolde In no wysc 
commen with them, .least they shuld after any sorcerons 
sort bywytche hym. *577 Harrison England it. ix. (1877) 
178 By sundrie sorcerous and aitificiall practises whereby 
the working of the said elements were restreined. *605 
Chapman Byron's Trag. iv. ii, O that in mine Eyes Weie 
all the Sorcerous poyson of my woes. *646 Gaule Cases 
Cons. 41 Lordl how many are the sorceious superstitions 
of the Many ? 1608 Fryer Acc. E. Iiuiia fy P. 277 Lest an 
Evil Tongue should have a Sorcerous effect. *835]. Harris 
Gt. Teacher (1837) 284 In the face of this -sorcerous and 
poweiful delusion. 1880 Swinburne Birthday Ode 207 
From fairy-footed fields. .And sorcerous woods of Rhine- 
land. 

2. Dealing in or exercising sorcery. 

*550 Bale Eng. Votaries ir. 11 TheophyIactus..whych 
after .xv. yeares solde the Papacy to Johan Gracyan hys 
soicerouse companyon. *633 D. R[ogers] Treatise ofSacr. 

L 123 Which words.. our Saviour did not (as a Sorcerous 
Priest) murmour over the Bread and Wine. 

Hence So’rcerously adv., in a sorcerous manner, 
by means of sorcery. 

*646 Gaule Cases of Consc. 128 What Act or Instrument 
of Man.. that.. may not be sorcerously abused? *652 — 
Magasirom. 193 Divination is temptingly and sorcerously 
sought for. 

Sorcery (s^jsoi i). Forms : a. 4 sorceri, 4-7 
sorcerie, 4, 6 sorcerye, 4- sorcery; 4 sor- 
sory(e, 4-6 sorserye, 5 sors(s)ery, sorsry, 
-rie. 0. 5 soeerye, 5-6 socery, 6 aoasery, -rio, 
[a. OF. sorcerie (f. sorcier Souckr), or ad. meiLL, 
sorceria. So MDu. sorcerie, sorserie .] 

1. The use of magic or enchantment; the prac- 
tice of magic arts ; witchcraft. 

a. <11300 Cursor M. 29255 Crists enemy, jwt wiche-craft 
or sorceri Dos wit ani halud thing. *3.. A'. Alls. 478 (Laud 
MS.), pat ilk ni3th, Neptenabus Made so stronge sorcerye. 
c *386 Chauckr Pars. T. r 340 If he were al reficynit by 
siknes, orby mnlefii.e of sorserj e. *422 tr. Secret a Sectet., 

I 'rio, Priv. 199 He. ; bckuyd swenys and sorsrie. *470 85 
Malory Arthur 11. iii, 79 By encliauiitement and sorvairy 
she bath ben the dcstiojer of many good knygiues, a 1548 
Hall Chron,, Edw. IV, I ijli, A seruaunte of the Dukes 
was sodainly accused . .of poysonyng, sorcery, or inUiauut- 
merit. 159* Siiaks. i Hen. VI. il i. 15 To quittance their 
deceite, Coniriu’d by Art, and balefull Sorcerie. *628 Coke 
On Lilt. m. vi, A man was taken in Southwaik..witb a 
Book of Soicery in his Male and was brought into the 
Kings-Hem.li. 1844 Emerson Misc. P., Tantalus Wks. 
(laohnj III. 322 Alas 1 the same sorcery has spoiled his 
skill; no syllable tan he shape on his lips. 1878 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. III. xviii. 90 'i he queen dowager was accused 
. .of an attempt to destroy the king by sorcery. 

0 . 1 *460 Tcwneley Myst. xxvi. 129 That may be done 
thrugh .socery. 1500-20 IH'hhar Poems L 6 His mother 
was ane Fane Queyne. Gottin be sensory. 1511-2 Act 3 
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Hen. VII I) c. n Curis..in thewhich they, .use socery and 
which crafte. 1568 Lauder Lam. Pure 33 Now mony vsis 
Sosserie. 

b. pi. Separate forms or instances of this. 

*357 Lay Folks Caiech. (1901) 34 A 1 mawmetries, A 1 fals 
enchaunmentez, and al sorceries. 1542-3 Act 34 $ 35 
Hen. VIII, c. 8 The advoyding of sorceryes, witchecrafte, 
and other inconveniencies. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. 
(1886) 267 Thereby Ulysses escaped Circes hir sorceiies and 
inchantments. 1648 Wilkins Math. Magic it. vii. 201 
Simon Magus was eminent for miraculous soiceries. 1671 
in Verney Mem. (1907) II. 279 Whether she uses any 
manner of charities, sot ceries, or magic whatever. *741-3 
Gray Agiip. 171 Soiceiies, Assassinations, poisonings. 

2. transf. and fig. 

*576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 136, I am not surprised 
with the incantations and sorceries of vaine glorie. 139a 
Nasiie P. Penilesse 12 b, What diugs, what sorceries, 
what oi!es,..doe our curious Dames vse to iularge our 
witheted beauties ? 1667 Milton P. L . 11. 566 Vain 
wisdom all, and false Philosophic : Yet with a pleasing 
sorcerie could charm Pain for a while. *837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. it. m. vi, It is possible, the gieatness of this man., 
might, with most legitimate sorcery, fascinate the volatile 
Queen. 1880 1 Ouida ' Moths III. 262 Personal beauty is a 
rare sorcery. 

Sorche, obs. form of Search v. Sorcot, obs. 
form of Surcoat. Sorcyer : see Soroer. 

Sord, sb. Obs. exc. arch. Forms ; 5 soorde, 
sorde, 5-6 sourd(e, 9 sord. [f. Sord v.] A 
flight or flock of mallards. 

_ Oilg. peihaps the act of taking to wing, but only recoided 
in the lists of 1 proper terms ’ ; in some late copies of these 
erroneously given as sore. 

14.. Harl. MS. 5 4.1 fol. 223 in Phil. Soc, Trans, (rgog) 33 
A Soorde of malardes, A Doppyng of herles. C1470 Hots, 
Stupe 4' G. (Roxb.), A Spryng of teeles, A Sourd of malardes. 
i486 Bk. St. Albans, Hawking d ij. When ther be in a 
stobull tyme Soides of mallardes in the fclde. 180* Strutt 
Sports 4 ’ Past. 1. ii. 28 A sord or sute of mallaids. 1856 
‘ Stonehenge 1 Brit. Rural Sports i. ix. 78/1 The following 
Teims are in Use among Wildfowl-shooters:— A flock of 
wigeon is termed ‘ a company of mallards, ‘ a sord ’. 
Sord, obs. or dial, form of Sward sb. 
t Sord, v. Obs.~ x [ad. OF. sordre , sourdre , 
etc. L. surgZre to rise. Cf. Sord sb.\ intr . To 
rise or soar up in flight. 

*4.. Ilarl. MS. 11340 fol. 49b. in Phil. Soc. Trans. (1909) 
28 It spryngyth or sordyth vp sodenly be hym. 

Sordavalite (s^udavseloit). Min. Also sor- 
dawal(l)ite. [ad. Sw. sordawalit (Nordenskibld, 
1820), f. Sordawala , -vala, in Finland, its locality.} 
A vitreous mineral substance found in diabase. 

*823 W. Phillips Min. (ed.3) 210 Sordawalite. .is described 
as being nearly black. 1850 Ansted Flem. Geol., Min., etc. 
igi Sordawalite , .silicate of alumina and magnesia with 
phosphate of magnesia. 1868 Watts Diet. Chcm., Sonia - 
wallitc, a mineral resembling pit-coal in appearance, form- 
ing three layeis in tiap near Sordawala in Finland. 1883 
Imperial Diet. (Annandale), Sordavalite. [So in later 
Diets.] 

Sorde, obs. form of Sword. 

|| Sordes (spudfz). [L. sordes (pi., rare and 
defective in sing.), filth, uncleanness, etc., related 
to sordlre to be dirty or foul. Cf. Sords.] 
Construed either as singular or plural. 

1. Dirt, filth ; foul or feculent matter ; refuse or 
rubbish removed or separated by or during the 
treatment, manufacture, or working of something. 

1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions xv. 139 A Sink by an house 
makes all the house the cleaner, because the Sordes are cast 
into that. 1637 J- Watts A Scribe tjr his Let. Answ. 
Pief. Ep. p. x, Vou have your eares stuffed and opplete 
with Kitclun-stuffe and such soyl and sordes. 1758 Borlase 
Nat. Hist. Cornw. 179 The sordes, which settles above the 
tin, is skimmed off. 1766 Smollett Trav. 1 . 332 The sordes 
or dirt falls to the bottom, the oil swims a-top. c *8oo 
State Leslie of Powis (Jam.), The filth, sordes, dregs, or 
refuse of a distillery or manufactory. 1837 Whittock Bk. 
Trades (1842) 433 (Tallow-chandler), The prepared tallow, 
fi eed by -straining from its ‘ sordes its adventitious particles 
and membranaceous envelopment. 

Jig. 1660 Trapp Comm ■ O. T. I II. 315 Such persons chute 
to remain in the sordes of their sins. 1780 Bentuam Princ. 
Legisl. ii. § 6 To cleanse itself fiom the sordes of its impure 
01 iginal it was necessary it should change its name. 

2. Filthy or feculent matter attaching to, or col- 
lecting on or in, the bodies of persons or animals. 

1670 E. Borlase Lathom Spaw 33 In facilitating the 
passage of the stone and gravel, and abstersing its sordes 
and minera, I find it very successful. 1790 Phil. Trans. 
LXXX. 391 In the cancel ous, as well as in other malignant 
ulcers, we frequently meet with a white sordes, which closely 
adheres to the surface of the sore. 1798 W. Blair Soldiers 
Friend si The copious perspirations, .must tend to accu- 
mulate filth and sordes upon the skin. *833 Kirby Hab. 4- 
Inst. Anim. II. xx. 316 The bird-louse is piobably useful 
to birds in devout ing the sordes which must accumulate at 
the root of then plumes. *843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. 
Med. x. 107 An emetic clears the stomach of offending 
matters or soides. 

b. Impure mailer collecting about the teeth, 
gums, etc. ; spec, in Path., the foul crusts formed 
upon the teeth and lips in typhoid or other fevers. 

1746 R. James Introd. in Man fit's Health's Improv. 48 
Putrid Sordes upon the Lips, Teeth, Tongue, Palate, and 
Fauces. i8ix Self Instructor 533 % washing out the gums 
and naluial sordes. *823-7 Good Study Med. (1829) II. 
243 The Ups are furred with a black tenacious sordes. *876 
Brisiowe T/i. 4 - Prod. Med. (1878) *09 His lips aie dry, 
black, and probably fissured, his teeth loaded with sordes. 
Sordet, variant of SoURDET. 
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Sordid (soidid), a. Also 6-7 sordide, 7 
sorded. [a. F. sordide (i 6 lh c. in Godefroy; 
= Sp., Pg., It. sbrdido), or ad. L. sordid-us dirty, 
foul, base, mean, etc., f. sord-ere to be dirty: 
cf. Sordes.] 

1. Path. a. Of suppurations, etc. : Corrupt, foul, 
repulsive ; of the nature of sordes. 

*397 Lowe Chimrg. L iij b, The vlcers [are] inequal, sor- 
dides r«r],..euill fauoured, by reason of thehumoi, which 
i-> most sordide and stinking. 1822-7 Good Study Med. 
(1829) 11 - *63 The skin parched, or soaked with sordid, fetid 
sweat. Ibid, II. 627 Ihere is a dejection of sordid pus in 
considerable abundance. 1883 J. M. Duncan Led. Dis. 
Women (ed. 2) xvi. 161 An old grey-white accumulation 
of sordid epithelial detritus. 

b. Of an ulcer, wound, etc. : Yielding or dis- 
charging matter of this kind. 

. *597 [see prcc.]. 1676 Wiseman Surg. Treat, n. i. 163 There 
is a second sort of Matter affecting Ulcers that is thick, 
geneiated of abundance of gross tough Humours, and len- 
dering the Ulcer foul ; whence it is called a Sordid Vlcer. 
*696 Phil. Trans. XIX. 291 The Wound was very sordid; 
and the inside as well as the outside beset with Slime. *769 
E, Bancroft Guiana 384 The disease corrodes the fingeis 
and toes with a dry, sordid, scabby, and gangrenous ulcer. 
*801 Med. frnl. V.163 The incision on the left arm, which 
..had degeneiated into a sordid ulcer. *822-7 Good Study 
Mad. (1829) V. 556 In several sordid cutaneous eruptions. 

2 . Diity, foul, filthy; repellent through want of 
cleanness or tidiness ; in later use, mean and 
squalid. 

161* Cotgr., Sordide, sordide, foule, filthie, corrupt. 
*627 Donne Serm. xxii. (1640) 223 Sordid, senselesse, 
namelesse dust. 1633 Culpepper, etc. Riverius iv. vii. 116 
The choller and flegm which is more.. impure, swims at 
the top, and so the blood seems impure and sordid. *680 
Otway Orphan 1. iv, [I will] iather..live on soidid scraps 
at proud Men’s Doors. *697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 118 
[They] sprinkle sordid Ashes all around. *727-46 Thomson 
Summer 386 The tiout is banish’d by the sordid stream. 
*836 Emerson Nature, Beauty Wks. (Bohn) II. 147 In 

E nvate places, among sordid objects, an act of truth or 
eroism seems at once to draw to itself the sky as its temple, 
b. Of places, houses, etc. 

*628 Donne Serin. Ixxv. (*640) 762 To finde a languishing 
wretch in a soidid corner. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 149 
Their houses.. within ate poore and soidid. 1669 Phil. 
Trans, IV. 1136 The sweepings of the house, any kind of 
ashes, shovelings of any sordid place. *82* Shelley 
Adonais xxxviii, Whilst thy cold embers choke the sordid 
hearth of shame. 1864 Burton Scot A hr. I. iii. 122 Stately 
edifices.. were doomed to fall into decay and be succeeded 
by sordid hovels. 1880 Mrs. Forrester Roy V, I. 56 
She has escaped from her sordid sunoundings. 
e. Of life, conditions, etc. 

*6ax Burton A tint. Mel. 1. ii. It. v, Through their owne 
nastinesse & slultishnesse, & immund sordid maner of life, 
suffer their aire to putiifie. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot’s 
Tiav. 11. 108 The soidid and nasty way that the Ambassa- 
dour and all bis train lived in. *69* Ray Creation *. (1704) 
no What a Kind of barbarous and soidid Life we must 
necessarily have lived. X764HARMER Observ. ii. §*3. 70 We. . 
may have imagined, .that Abraham lived in a sordid plenty. 
*797 Godwin Enquirer 11. iv. 206 He can procure a sordid 
meal. *830 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord. (1863) 253 
With tattered raiment and all the outward signs of sordid 
misery. *89* Kipling Light that Failed vii. (*900) 11a 
Dick's experience of the sordid misery of want, 
d. Of garments or clothing. 

*655 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1687) 136/1 [They] wear the 
same garment in Winter as in Summer, and that sordid. 
1673 W. Cave Prim. Christ, in. v. 366 In a sordid and 
squalid Habit. *732 Fielding Amelia (1775) X. 8 The 
magistrate had too gieat an honour for truth to suspect that 
she ever appeared in sordid apparel. *788 Gibbon Decl. <$• 
Fall xli. Iv. *49 Sordid and scanty weie their garments. 
*831 Trench Poems (1862) 183 They put the soidid grave 
clothes off. s 

f 3. Of persons (or animals) : Dirty or sluttish 
in habits or appearance. Obs. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (16*4) 232 They abstaine from 
swines flesh: nejLher will that sweete aiie of Arabia breath 
life to that sordide and stinking creatuie. 1664 H. More 
Apology s*7 Provided we be not course and soidid, but 
reverent and comely in our public worship. 1712 Addison 
Sped. No, 464 !■ 3 The Person he chanced to see was to 
Appearance an old sordid blind Man. 

b. Zool. In the names of a few fishes or birds, 
in allusion to their dirly-looking colour, as sordid 
clmtodon, dragonet, scarus , thrush. 

*803 Shaw Gen, Zool. IV. n. 370 * Soidid Cliaetodon. . . 
Dusky-grey Chstodon ; native of the Arabian seas. *769 


Pennant Brit. Zool, (1776) III. 147 The * Sordid Dragonet, 
s. 1836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes 1 . 266 The Sordid 


Dracnnculus. 


Dragonet. .generally occuis of small size. *88* Day Fishes 
Gt. Brit. 1 . 176 Sordid dragonet, dusky skulpin. 1803 Shaw 
Gen. Zool. IV, n. 400 ^Sordid Scarus. . . Brown-ferruginous 
Scarus. *8ox Latham Gen. Synop. Birds, Suppl. II. 186 
•Sordid Thrush... The plumage in general is greenish ash. 

II. +4. Of a coarse, gross, or inferior char- 
acter or nature; befitting or appeitaining to a 
mean person or thing ; menial. Obs. 

*396 Spenser F. Q. v. v. 23 She., in his hand a distaffe 
to nim gaue, That he thereon should spin both flax and tow ; 
A soidid office for a mind so braue. *603 Bacon Adv. 
Learn. 11. 1. 8 5 He did thinke much to dispute wilh any 
that did alleage such base and sordide instances, a. 1619 
Fotherby Atlieom. 11. i, §8 (1686) 193 Not onelyin liberall 
and ingenious Arts, but also in sordide and ignoble. 1655 
Stanley Hist. Philos. (1687) *93/2 Modesty teacheth us to 
decline sordid things, a *70* Maundrell foum. ferns. 
8 Apr, (1707) 107 By which means it was redeem d from that 
sordid use. *73* Johnson Rambler No. *68 p6 The long 
habit of connecting a knife with sordid offices. 


5. Of actions, habits, etc. : Of a low, mean, or 
despicable character; marked by or proceeding 
from ignoble motives, esp. of self-interest or 
monetary gain. 

16x1 Cotgr., Taquinerie, sordide miserie, . . base pinching. 
*639 in Verney Mem. (1907) I. xo6 His sordide and base 
dissembling. 168a Burnet R rghts Princes ii. 35 The Cleigy 
using all the basest and sordidest Arts possible to draw 
Legacies from Rich Widows. *753 Richardson Grandison 
V. ii, ig We see, in the behaviour, and sordid acquiescence 
with insults, of these three men, that offensive spirits cannot 
be true ones. *781 Cowper Truth 76 What is all righteous- 
ness that men devise ? What— but a soidid bargain for the 
skies? 1818 Bentuam Pari, Reform 50 That they should 
sell the attachment of their friends.. for dry and sordid 
gain. *833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xviii. IV. 162 His comage, 
his abilities,, .had made him, in spite of his sordid vices, 
a favourite with his brethren in arms. *873 Dixon Two 
Q ueens xvi. ii. III. 193 Though he got hei money, he had 
never ceased tepenting of his sordid act. 

b. Lacking in refinement j low, coarse, rough. 
*668 Extr. State P. rel. Friends (1912) III. 278 Edward 
Wive! . . permits theii sordid Conventicls to be . . kept ther. 
1744 kKTMS\nv. Pleas. Imag. 11. 13 Long immured In noon- 
tide daikness by the glimmering lamp, Each Muse and each 
fair Science pined away The sordid hours. 175* Johnson 
Rambler No. *68 p 3 To him who has passed most of his 
hours with the delicate and polite, many expressions will 
seem sordid. 

o. absol. That which is sordid or mean. 

*863 W, Morris in Mackail Life (1899) I. 2* Whatever 
there was of sordid about the stoiy had slipped off him. 
*902 J. Buchan Watcher by Threshold 189 Frankly, I hate 
tne sordid and unpleasant. 

6 . Of persons, their character, etc. : Inclined to 
what is low, mean, or ignoble; esp. moved by 
selfish or mercenary motives ; influenced only by 
material considerations. 

1636 [Freeman] tr. Seneca's Shorlu. Life (1663) 34 He 
sordid is, who catch’d with rude applause. Grown old, dies 
wiangling in a worthlesse cause. 1650 Bulwer A n thro- 
pomet. 171 These Nations.., that are so unpolitick, may 
justly be called wild men, and of a sordid disposition. 
1687 Wood Life (O.H.S ) III. 241 He is sordid still, and 
nothing will change his base liumoui. 1727 Gay Fables r. 
xix, A Lion-cub of sordid mind, Avoided all the lion kind. 
1789 Belsham Ess. II. xli. 361 They are inveighed against 
as a base and soidid people. 1808 Scott Mann. ir. xxii, 
Her comiade was a sordid soul. 1840 Miss Mitford in 
L’EstrangeAj/fc (1870) III. vii. 108 The land., will probably 
be purchased by some soidid person upon the speculation of 
making us pay an inordinate rent. 1873 Manning Mission 
II. Ghost viii. 203 All men of the woild aie soidid, and the 
more woildly the more soidid. 

absot. *762 Cowi-er To Miss Macartney 54 Thus grief 
itself has comfoits dear, The soidid never know. 

7 . Comb., as sordid-base. 

*398 B. Jonson Ev. Man m Hum. 11. iii, To think a fellow 
of thy outwaid presence, Should, in the fiame and fashion 
of his mind, Be so degenerate, and sordid- base, 
t So -r didate, v. Obs.~° [f. L. sordidat-us.’\ 
(See quols.) So SoTdidatedy)//. a. 

1604 R. Cawdrey Table A Iph. (1613), Sordidated, defiled, 
sluttish. *623 Cockeram r, Sorduiate, to make foule. 1656 
Blount Glossogr., Sorduiate , to array sluttishly and filthily, 
t Sordi'dity. Obs. [f. Sordid a., or a. F. sor- 
didild (1573).] Sordidness. a. Meanness, miserli- 
ness, baseness. 

*584 Leycesler's Commonw. 197 As for valeur, he hath as 
much as hath a mouse: his magnanimity is base snrdiditie. 
*621 Burton Anat. Mel. r. ii. ill. xii, That gieediness in 
getting, tenacity in keeping, soididity in spending. 1649 
Evelyn Liberty <5- Jem y. Misc Wiit. (1805) 30 The like 
Sordidilyes, which it were a shame to report. 1634 VilVain 
Theorem. Thcal. vii. *94 So great glory cannot sort or sute 
with such sordidity. 

b. Dirtiness, filthiness ; dirty or foul matter. 

*600 Abbot Jonah 401 The backe shall be disguised with 
sordidity of sackcloth. *657 Tomlinson Renan’s Disp. 396 
A dense gumnie conspurcated with no soididity. 

Sordidly (spudidli), adv. [f. Sordid a. + -ly 2 .] 
In a sordid manner; basely, meanly; meicenarily. 
(«) £1645 Howell Lett. (1650) I. 148 This Osman was a 
man.. of excess of courage, but soiaidly covetous. 1682 
Burnet Rights Princes iv. 123 Some came sordidly with 
the Price or Present in their hands to buy the Bishoprick. 
1847 L. Hunt Men, Women, <S- B. 1 . vii. *27 The most 
soididly ridiculous anecdote we remember of a bed-chamber. 
*836 N. Brit. Rev. XXVI. 237 That Cockburn was sordidly 
selfish for the promotion of any interests of his. 

Comb. x68x Glanvill Sadducismits 11. (1726) 47* A church 
all over besmear’d with S01 didly-gainful Supeistitions. 

( 5 ) 1656 Earl Monm. tr. Boccahm's Advts fr. Pamass. 

11. xiv. (1674) 162 A Poet .sordidly apparelled; with his 
Cloaths all tattered. x66o R. Blome Fanatick Hist. i. $ 
He made holiness to consist in speaking little, and living 
homely and sordidly. 

Sordidness (sff'jdidnes). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The state or quality of being sordid. 

1, Dirtiness, filthiness ; unclean or soiled char- 
acter ; squalor. 

1637 Sanderson Serm. (*68t) II. 63 To it [.re. money], .hath 
the very name of sordidness been appropriated of old. 1665 
Needham Med. Medicitue 66 Carelesness, Sordidness in 
neglecting their own Bodies. 169* Ray Creation 11. (1704) 
357 To deter Men and Women from Sluttishness and Sor- 
did ness. *819 L. Hunt Indicator No. 8 (1822) 1 . 64 He sat 
looking at his old beard and the wilful sordidness of his 
hands. 1833 Ht. Martineau Charmed Sea i. 2 At the 
first glance the men looked all alike; their heads being 
shaved, and their dress uniform in its sordidness. 

b. Lack of refinement or elegance ; coarseness 
or roughness, rare. 
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t6jo Clarendon Hist. Reb. xii. § 121 Nor did she prefer 
the glory of the Church of England before the sordidness 
of the Kirk of Scotland. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. VI. lxv, 
24 They were offended at the soididness of the food offered 
to them. 

2 . Baseness or meanness; esp. low, mean, or 
mercenary character or motives ; selfish regard for 
material gain in place of higher interests. 

1656 Earl Monm. tr. Boccaliui’s Advts. fr. Pamass. 1. 
xcix. (1674) *33 Keeping continually.. hid within the husk 
of their interest.. with so much soididness and obstinacy 
never to come out. 1674 tr. Scheffer 1 * Lapland ix. 34 
Their Priests who., vilify their doctrine by the sordidness 
of their lives. 170a Echard Eccl. Hist. (1710) 403 His 
chiefest advice to them about him was to abhor all rapine 
and sordidness. 1746 Francis tr. Horace^S at. 1. vi. 90 
If none with avarice justly brand my fame, With sordidness, 
or deeds too vile to name. 1771 Foote Maid of Bath itt. 
Wks. i7ga II.236 The sordidness of your mind and manners. 
1850 L. Hunt Antobiog. I. iii. 106 , 1 blush to remember this 
. .on account of the sordidness of the custom. Ibid. II. xi. 
55 An extraordinary mixture of.. fearlessness with sordid* 
ness. 1870 Pall Mall G. 24 Dec. 2 The result is but a just 
retribution on our sordidness and Pharisaism. 

t Sordidous, a. Obs. [f. L. sordid-us dirty, 
abject, base : see -ous.] Sordid, in various senses. 

1602 F. Hering Anatomyes 3 The abiect and sordidous 
scumme, and refuse of the people. 1610 G. Carle-ion 
Jurisdiction 217 Those sordidous censures to punish sinne 
with pecuniary mulcts. 

Comb. 1608 Toi'sell Serpents ( 1658) 813 This pusillanimous 
and sordidous minded man Harpalion. 
b. Of an ulcer : = Sordid a. 1 b. 

1608 TorsELL Serpents 311 The ashes of Earth-Wormos 
duely prepared, cleanseth Sordi[d]ous, stinking, and rotten 
Vlcers. 

Sordine (sp-rdfn), sb. and a. Also 6 surdine. 
[ad. It. sordina, -di/to ( = Sp. sordino, Pg. surdina), 
or a. I 1 ’. *sorditte Sourdine, f. L. surd-us deaf, 
mute : see Surd a.] 

A. sb. f 1 . A small pipe or mouthpiece placed 
in a trumpet or bugle in order to muffle or reduce 
the sound ; a trumpet fitted with this. Obs. 

1591 Garrard's Art Warre 343 Lotte him make it [re. the 
alarm] secretly and withouL striking vp the Drums, or 
sounding Tioinpets, but rather vse Drum slickes and .Sur- 
dities. 16x1 Coigr., Sourdine, a Sordine, or a kind of 
hoarse, or low-sounding Trumpet. 

2 . Mus, =Mum sb. 1 4 a. 

The Ital. form sordino is entered in Busby Diet. Mus. 
(i8ot) and some lecent Diets, 

1776 Burney Ilist. Mus. (1780) III. i. 16 The several 
parts are so thick., that it [the poliphant] has not more tone 
than a mule or violin with a soidine. *856 Uiiruoz Instru- 
ment. 16 The custom is when employing sordines to cause 
them to be used by all the band of stringed instruments. 
1875 Knight Did. Much. 2246/1 Sordine, a little implement 
placed on the hiidge of a stringed instrument, in older to 
deaden the sonorousness and give it a mournful sound. 

B. adj. + 1 . Sordine trumpet (sec A. 1). Obsf 1 

1635 J. Hayward tr. Biondls Banish'd Virg. 106 Un- 

braced drummes, sordine trumpets, . . and mournefull musick. 

2 . Muffled, subdued, rare— 1 . 

1894 ‘G.Egerton’ Keynotes 127 Mutter, mutter— a sordine 
epic of Hades. 

+ Sorditude. Obs. rare, [ad. L, sorditudo, 
f. sordes.] Sordidness. 

2623 Cockeram i, Sorditude , filthinesse. 1657 Farindon 
Semi. 16a To ilee from one sin to another, from prodigality 
to sorditude. 1657 Tomlinson Benoit’s Lisp. 104 That 
whatever of sorditude is therein may cleave to the cloth. 
Sordov (sp-idpi). [a, Latin type *sordor, corre- 
sponding to sordidus as squalor to squalidus, etc.] 
Physical or moral sordidness. 

18*3 Byron Island n. iv,The sordor of civilisation, mix'd 
With all the savage which man's fall hath fix’d. 1836 
Emerson Nature , Prospects Wks. (Bohn) II. 173 The sordor 
and filths of nature. 1874 M, Creighton Hist. Ess, i. (1902) 
41 The awful background of eternal destiny, , .where things 
lose at once the sordor of common life. 

Sords. Obs. or dial. [Anglicizing of L. sordes 
Sordes.] Dirt, filth; filthiness. 

1653 Gauden Hierasp. 61 There is nothing more delicate 
and abhorring all sinful sords, than the Ermine of Christian 
Religion. Ibid. 219 Their raggs, sords, and beggery, buffi- 
ciently confutes their rate skill, a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia 
316 Sords, filth; washings; ofF-seourings. 

Sore (s 5 aj), sb.l Forms: a. 1-3 snr (2-3 seer), 
north, and Sc. 4 sar, 4-6, 9 sare, 6- sair. 0 . 3-5 
sor (3 seor), 4-5 soor(e (5 soure), 6-7 soare, 
7 soar, 4- sore. [OE. sdr str. neat., =* OFris. sir 
(WFris. sear , NFris. star), MDu. seer, zeer (Du. 
zeer), OS. sir (MLG. sir-e, LG. ser, seer), OHG., 
MHG. sir (early rnod.G. sehr, also masc.), ON. 
and Icel. sdr (Sw. sdr, Da. saar), Goth, sair : see 
Sore a. 

Feminine forms occur in some of the continental langs. : 
MLG. sire, MHG. sire (early mod.G. sehre).] 
f 1 . Bodily pain or suffering. Obs. 
c8as Vesp. Psalter xxx, it Asprong in sare lif min. f 900 
Baeda's Hist. iv. xix. (i8go) 320 py priddan dai^e lieo waes 
eft hefisad mid pam tcrrum sarum. 971 Blickl. Horn. 50 
On synne he bit) seeacnod, & on his modor sare he bio 
acenned. c 1000 Sax. Leechd, I. 280 pysse sylfan wyrte 
syde psera. topa sar geliSi^aS. C1205 Lav. 12511 We beofl 
ofte hider ifaren mid wandrefle & mid sare. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 628 Vte of his side..Wit-oten sare a tib he tok. 1398 
Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxx. (Bodl. MS.), pe touche of 
senewes hap no feltng of soore and of smerte. a 1450 Le 
Morte Arih. 3405 The doughty kynge..For sore myeht 
not hym-self weld. 1484 Caxton Fables of ALsop iv. xiii, 


My broder and my frend, where aboute is thy sore ? *583 
Leg. Bp. St. Anarois 341 Suppoise the devill maid that 
graith,..At that tyme, to asswage my sair, I wald have 
tane it. 

f 2 . Sickness, disease ; in particularized use, a 
disease, ailment, or bodily affliction. Obs. 

<1900 Cynewulf Crist 1356 pa pe on sare seoce lagun. 
c 1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 3027 Do wex vn-seI8e on hem wel hard, 
dole, sor, and blein on erue and man. a 1300 Cursor Al. 
24147 pe sare him sekes fra hede to fote. *377 Langl. 
P. PI. B. xx. 96 Kynde come after with many kene sores. 
As pokkes and pestilences, 1604 Shaks. Oth. tv. ii. 49 Had 
they rain'd All kind of Sores, and Shames on my bare-head. 
i6xx Bible 2 Chrvu. vi. 28 Whatsoeuer sore, or whatsoeuer 
sickne.sse there be. 1648 Hexham 11, Roose , ofte de Kole , 
S. Anthonies Sore, called the Rose. 

3 . A bodily injury; a wound. Obs. exc. dial. 

a xooo Gnthlac 676 Mec dryhten heiit snude geseegan 
pact ge him sara gehwylc hondum gehselde. a 1200 J2th 
Cent. Horn. (1909) 1x4 Ac pa synfulle men sceolen iseon 
pa wtindain St pa sar on ure Drihtne. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 
503 * Me pynkp pou hast a wonde pere . . in py syde. '. . Olyuer 
. . turnd him pat sor to liyde. c 1400 Laud TrayBk. 5843 He 
3a if Ector an hidous sore. 1513 Douglas /EneiA xi. xv. 115 
The scharpsteill held fixt to the rybbis remanys, In a full deip 
wound and a grewous snir. 2599 Shaks., etc. Pass. Pilgr. 
128 ‘Sec, in my thigh,’ quoth she, 'here was the sore’. 
1785 R. Forbes Scots Poems Buchan Dial. 31 He’ll suck 
the poison frae the sair, An’ bo a noble leech. 1876 Alid- 
Yks. Gloss. 131 Sore has the meaning of bruise, or wound, 
occasionally. 

4 . A place in an animal body where the skin or 
flesh is diseased or injured so as to be painfully 
lender or raw ; a sore place, such as that caused 
by an ulcer. 

See bed-sore (Ben sb. 19), saddle-sore (Saddle sb. 10). 
c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1, 134 Wi8’ wunda & wiS cancor 
xenim pas ilcan wyrte,.. Ie3e to pam sare. Ne gepafaSheo 
pmt sar fui8ur wexe. a 1300 Cursor M. 14012 par sco fand 
ani breck or sare, Wit htr smerl sco smcid pare, ci 400 
Lanft one's Cirurg, 87 pe quantite of medicyns pat schulden 
be leid to pe sour, .mai not wip lettris be writen. 1474 
Caxton Chesse 11. v. (1883) 66 And many (lyes satte vpon 
the soores. 2523 Firznniin. Ilusb. § 42 Shede the wolf by 
and by, and itiyc a lyttell terra thervppon, tyll thou passe 
the sore. 1592 Stmts. Fen. 4 Ad. 916 Another [hound] 
licking of his wound, ’Gainst venom’d sores the only 
sovereign plaster. *603 Dekicer Wonderfull Yeart Wks. 
(Grosart) I. xi8 Some haue had 18. sores at one time running 
vpon them. 2682 K. Dicby Chymical Secrets 11. 232 Dip 
a Straw or Feather in it, and touch all round about the 
borders of the Sore with it. 2755 Johnson s.v., To be n 
sore, there must be an excoriation ; a tumour or bruise is 
not called a sore before some disruption happen. 1784 
Cowpur Task j, 589 They. .vex their flesh with artificial 
sores. 2826 S. Cooi'ER First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 170 Bruises 
of the shin so frequently cause sloughing and troublesome 
sores. *889 Science-Gossip XXV. 193/a Matter discharged 
from leprous sores. 

5 . In fig. and allusive uses, with retention of 
literal phraseology; esp. coupled with salve (see 
Salve jJ.i 2 and v . 1 1 c). 

The sense becomes often coincident with 6 or 7. 
c 1350 Will. Palerne 598 Ful wel can ich..help 30W 
liasteli at al joure hele to gete, 3‘if se sale me joure sores. 
C2374 Chaucer And, fy Arc. 24a Noon otliir helpepe my 
soores for to sounde. 2390 Gower Conf II. 223 Of covoitise 
if tlier be more In love, agropeth out the sore. 2420 in 26 
Pol. Poems ix. 178 Now sumwhat y haue 30W sayd What is 
salue to joure sore. 2538 Starkey England 11. i. 143 Con- 
uenyent remedys. .to be applyd to such sorys and dyseasys 
in our polytyke body. 2560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 
304b, The malter was taken up, yet the sore brake out 
agayne. 2387 Greene Euphues Wks. (Grosart) VI. 181 
That infectious scare of iealowsie. 2610 Shaks. Temp. 11. 
i. 238 You rub the sore, When you should bring the plaister. 
1647 N. Bacon Disc, Govt. Eng. 1. Ixiv. (1739) 234 The sore 
between him and his Subjects was not fully cured. 1727 
De Foe's Eng. Tradesman 1. xii. 147 He had got a salve 
for that sore. 2828 Scott F. M. Perth vii, It is not for me 
to put my finger on the sore. 184a Tennyson Walking to 
Mail 71 The same old sore breaks out from age to age. 

Prov, 2560 Daus tr, Sleidane's Comm. 64 And as the 
common saiyng is, increase the ilamme witli oyle, and be 
as sharpe nayle in the sore. 256a J, Heywood Prov. 4 
Epigr. (1867) 72 It is ill healyng of an olde sore. 

T 6. Mental suffering, pain, or trouble; grief, sor- 
row, anxiety, or the cause of this. Obs. 

c 888 K. -iElfred Boeth. vii. § 2 Mi5 (item maestan sare his 
modes. tf 1122 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1120, -Dysra 
dead woes heora freondan twyfealdlic sar. c 2175 Lamb, j 
Horn. x2x LokiaS hweiSer enies monnes sar beo Iliche mine | 
sare, 01205 Lay. 7998 Per wes Julius Cezar, an heoite lie 
hafde sorge fit sar. c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 733 Teres gliden foi 
hertessor fro loth, and abiam, and nachor. c 1300 Havelok 1 
234 per was sobbing, siking, and sor, Handes wringing. 
c 1350 Will. Palerne 894 Sikende ful sadly for sor at his 
hert. 0x386 Chaucer Knits T. 596 Who feeleth double 
soor and neuynesse But Palamon? 2423 Jas. I Kingis O. 
clxxxii, Euery wicht his awin suete or sore Has maist 
In mynde. 2523 La Berners Froiss. (1812) I. clxii. 199 
Gctte vs to the trench kynges batayle, for ther lyeth all the 
sore of the mater [orig. tout le fort de la besoigne], 2575 
Gascoigne Glasse Governm. Wks. 1910 II. 66 Store is no 
sore, as the proverbe saith. 

+ 7 . Grievous state ; affliction, misery. Obs. 

a 2300 Cursor Al, 9103 pat sare, pat scam, pat martiring, 
Was neuer sene on suilk a king 1 0 2400 Pride of Life 406 
in Non-Cycle Alyst. Plays (E.E.T.S.) xox To sauy pi soul 
fre sor. 14.. Tundale's Vis. 724 Now goo we to a delfull 
stedde...Who scball delyver me from that sore? 0x470 
Henry Wallace xi. 303 To wyn out off Pondage Scotland 
Rgayn fra payn and felloun sor. 

Sore (soar), sb. 2 Also 4 sower, 4-6 sowre, 

6 boot , 0-7 soare, 9 sor. [Subst. use of Sore afj 
i* 1 . Venery. A buck in its fourth year. Ohs. 


02369 Chaucer Dethe Blanncke 429 Of fawnes, sowers 
[v. r. sowres], buckes, does Was ful the wodde. i486 Bk. St. 
Albans e iv, A sowre at the .iiij. yere. 2523 North Country 
Wills (Surtees) 116 The prior and covent., clayme of me., 
a buck or a soor agaynst Mary Magdaleyn day yerely. 
1573 Twyne AEneid x. Ff iij b, If he a rowebuck swift. ., 
Or els a sore may find, whose tender homes begin to ryse. 
2588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. ii. £9. 1633 Nabbes Totenham 
Court 1. v, A longing Lady m the Strand had a pricket. 
Then I sent a soare to Barber-Surgeons Hall. 1741 Compl. 
F am. .Piece 11. i. 310 If any Deer come out that is not 
weighty, or a Deer of Antlier, which is Buck, Sore, or 
Sorel. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 11. v. (1862) I. 329. 1865 
[see Sorrel sb P 2]. 

attrib. 1577 * n Middlesex County Rec. (x886) 1. 109 Duos 
coreos vocatos soreskynnes. 

2 . Falconry. A hawk in its second year. Also 
transf. (quot. a 1613). 

2600 [see Sore sb.*\. a 1623 Overbury Characters, Whore 
Wks. (1856) 82 The first yeere of her trade she is an eyesse, 
. .the second a soare. a 2682 Sir T. Browne Tracts (1683) 
1 18 Nor must you expect from high Antiquity the distinc- 
tions of Eyess and Ramage Hawks, of Sores and Enter- 
mewers, of Hawks of the Lure and the Fist. 

Sore (s5»j), sb.'A dial. Forms : 5 sour, sowr(e, 
soore, 7, 9 saur, 9 soar, sore. [a. ON. sattr-r 
(Icel. and Norw. saur, MSw. sor) mud, dirt, excre- 
ment.] Mud ; now (in Cheshire and Yorkshire) 
black mud, liquid manure, drainage. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 460/1 Sloor, or sowr, cerium, limns. 
Ibid. 465/1 Soore, fylthe or sovr (S., P. sowre, lathe),., 
lutum. 1674 Ray Coll. Words, Saur-pool, a stinking 
puddle. 2828 Carr Craven Gloss. 98 Saur, urine from the 
cow-house, Sic. 2879- in dial, glossaries, etc. (Cheslu, Yks.). 

f Sore, sb,* obs.— 1 [a. older Flem. sore 
* droogen haerinck, rooden haerinck ’ (Kilinn), a. 
OF. ( harenc ) sor{e, now saur(e : see Sorb af\ 
A red herring. 

2600 Surflet Count rie Farme vn. xliii. 871 Their colour 
doth diuei&lic change according to their mues, which cause 
them to be called Hagnrds or Sores, all one with that which 
is vsuallie done by dryed herings which are called Sores or 
red herings. 

Sore, error for Sord sb., obs. var. Sir sb. 

Sore (so-m), a. 1 Forms: a. 1, 3 sar (2-3 
soar, 3 ser) ; north, and Sc. 4-5 sar, 4-6, 8 sare 
(6 sear, seir); 4-5 sayre, 5-6 sayr, 5- sair 
(6 saire). J 3 . 3, 5 sor, 5 soor, 5-6 soore, 6 Sc. 
Boir, 4- sore (9 dial, soor, sooar). Com far. 1 
sarra, 3-5 sarre, 5 sarrar; 3 sarure, sarer, 
6 sarar, sairar, 6, 9 sairer; 4 sorrore, fi~ 
sorer. Suferl. I sarost, 4 sarrest, 6, 9 sair- 
est, 6- sorest. [Common Tout. : OE. sdr, =» 
OFris. *scr (WFris. sear, NFris. siar, sir), MDu. 
seer (Du. zeer), OS. and MLG. sdr (LG. sir , seer, 
etc.), OIIG. and MIIG. sir (obs. and dial. G. 
seer, sehr), ON. sdrr (Icel. sdr, Norw. saa? ; 
MSw. sdr, saar) OTeut. *sairas (whence Fin- 
nish sairas sick, ill). Cf. Sore jA 1 ] 

Senses 1-8 are now mainly arch, or dial. 

1 . 1 . Causing or involving bodily pain ; painful, 
grievous ; distressing or severe in this respect : a. 
Of wounds, hurts, ailments, or similar causes of 
physical suffering. 

1-897 K. j'Elfrf.d Gregory's Past. C. xxxviii. (1871) 272 
We wieton &et sio die^le wund bii) saire Sonne sio opene. 
ciooo in Thorpe Laws II. 278 Se Iseca pe scealsme wunda 
wel gehaelan, he mot habban gode sealfe pserto. C1205 
Lav. 10423, I pan pridden daiie he same daed polede. 
a 1225 Ancr. R, 112 Kuer so bet flesch is cwickuie, so pe 
pine perof & bet hurt is more & sarre. a 1300 Cursor Al, 
3478 Hir breding was ful selcut sare, Bot htr chiltting was 
nukel mare, c 1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 1775 pe payn ol 
dt-de here es bitter and .saie. c 2400 Pcty Job 203 in 26 Pol. 
Poems 130 A man, .With hote and colde, and huugorsoie, 
Turmented ys. 2422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. J'tiv. 205 
Hit makyLii a full heuy and a full Soore wounde. 1539 
Bible (Great) Ps. xxxviii. 7 My loins are filled witli a soic 
disease. 1593 Shaks. Liter. 1568 ‘ Fool, fool ! ’ quoth she, 
‘his wounds will not be sore’, a 1629 Hindu J. Ilmen 
Ixvl. (1641) zip His wcaknesse incieased, by tcasou of a 
sole stopping in his breast and tluoatc. 1655 Culpepper, 
tic. River ius xv. iii. 40Q The same may also happen after 
sore labor in child-birth. 1831 J. WitsoN Nodes Ambr. 
Wks. 1856 III. 1 Co You've been .suffering under a sail 
boast, I hear. 

b. Of a blow, bite, weapon, etc, 

a 1300 Cursor M, 95543 Suet iesu..sufferd dintes sare 
and smeit. c 1340 Hampole Pr, Cause. 6)72 |>ai sallc.. 
fele of vermyn bytj-ng s.ue, 1-1400 Dcstr. Troy 1259 Castor 
..suet vnto Sedar with a soie wepyn. t 1470 Hinry 
Wallace m. 215 Thai band tluim fast with wedcis sad and 
sar. 1500-20 1 Justiui Poems K\ii. 21 Thai, .gail him tnony 
bufjat snir. 1607 S11 sus. Car. 11. i. 2f.S CammeU. ., who haue 
their Prouamt Onely for binimq Burthens, ami sore blowes 
For sinking vnder thenL x6xx Him 1. Isaiah x-xvti. x The 
Lord with his sore and gieat and stiong sworde. 

transf. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 38 For ai pe In iar degre, pe 
sarrar is pe falle. 

c. Of sickness. 

Passing into the merely intensive sense of ‘severe*. 
a 1300 Cursor AI. 8o6x In sekeues sar he fand him stad. 
c 1400 Brut 9oi pai . . woxen made, or sore sikenes.se P,ii 
laid. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxix. (Percy b'oe.) 137 For 
to ha\e remedy of his sore sekenes. x6xx Bible Deu/.xxviii. 
59 Sore sicknesses, and of long continuance. 2808 Jamieson 
s.v. Sair, Sair sickness, a .sair fever. 

2 . Causing or involving, accompanied by, mental 
pain, trouble, or distress. 

Dear’s Compl, 9 BeadohiUle ne wees hyie bropra deap 



SOBE. 

on sefan swa sar swa hyre sylfre ping, a xooo Caedmon's Gen. i 
425 past me is on mode minum swa sar, . . past hie heofonrice 1 
agan to aldre. c 1205 Lay. 7418 pider com tidende pat him 
waes sser [c 1273 sor], a 1300 Cursor M. 6443 pis ilk folk. . 
pat moyses had vnder hand, pai did him selcuth sore trauail. 
c 1500 Three Kings' Sons 44 But ther is o sore point, they 
that shalle go, knowe not the way. 1568 Grafton Citron. II. 
765 The tidyngs of this matter came hastily to the Queene 

.,and that in the sorest wise, 1833 Tennyson Lotos- 
Eaters Choric Song vi, Sore task to hearts worn out by 
many wars. 

to. Of sorrow, repentance, or other feelings. 

a goo Cynewulf Crist 209 Nu pu ealle foi last sare sorgceare. 
a 1000 Caedmon's Gen. 2029 Abiaham . . cwrnd, pffit him ware 
weorce on mode, sorga sarost, pat [etc.], a 1200 Vices <5- 
Vh tices 21 Mid o3re loke of sare birewnesse. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 9088 For sar it es mi repentance, c 1421 s6 Pol. Poems 
xx. 106 Haue mynde of my sorwe soie 1 c 1470 Henry 
Wallace v. 714 The sayr grewans lamaynyt in his entent. 
1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) I. x. 130 Besides his penitence 
was veiy sore. 

c. Of manifestations of grief : Bitter, painful. 

c X2oo Tr'ut, Coll. Horn. 83 He ne feched noht pe sore 
siches onneSerwaid his heorte. 13 . . Cursor M. 4969 (Gott.), 
loseph herd pair murning sare. c 1400 Antrers of Arth. vii, 
Witne siking sare. 1535 Joye Apol. Tindale (Arb.) 41 
Paule loked with sore sighes. x6xx Bible Gen. 1 . xo They 
mourned with a gieat and very sore lamentation. 

3. Involving great hardships, painful exertion, 
unusual difficulty, etc. 

a 900 Cynewulf Crist 1418 Da mec ongon hreowan, past 
..moncynnes tuddor..sceolde uncu3ne eard cunnian, sare 
sipas. o!X2oo Moral Ode 36 Monies monnes sare iswinc 
habbeti oft unholde.- 0x420 Sir Amadace (Camden) xxi, 
God gif him a sore grace, And alle suche waisters as he wasse. 
01475 RaufCoilyar 637, I haue oft tymes swet in seruice 
full sair. 1508 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. ciL Wks. (1876) 182 Poule 
. . gate his lyuynge with his owne sore labour. 1605 Shaks. 
Mach. 11. ii. 38 Sleepe, . .The death of each dayes Life, sore 
Labors Bath, 01x629 Hinde J. Brtten xxxii. (1641) 101 
His painfulnesse intakingmany long and sore journies. 
1786 Har'st Rig cxiv, In idle dreams they ne'er abound 
That ha'e sair wark. 1824 Scott Rcdgauntlet let. xi, 
Sair walk he had to get the siller. 

absol. 011375 Joseph Arim. 620 porw his swete grace pe 
sarrest is passed, c 1400 Rom. Rose 5519 Thei wolen. . 
chaunge for softe ne for sore. 

b. Of battle or other conflicts: Severe, fierce, hot. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 5897 The assembly was sorer o pe se 
banke. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret, Priv. Priv. 182 Aftyr 
many Sore battaillis.. .he flow ouer the See. 1508 Dunbar 
Gold. Targe 198 The salt was all the sarar. 1523 Ld. 
Berners Froiss. I. xSo There was a sore fray, and slayne 
and drowned mo than sixe hundred frenchmen. 1605 Sh aks. 
Lear HI. v. 24 Though the conflict be sore betweene that, 
and my blood. 167X Milton Samson 287 In that sore 
battel when so many dy’d. c 1780 Burns ‘A/tJ woe is me ’ i, 
For sair contention I maun bear. x8i6 Scott Old Mort. 
xlti, He has had sair and frequent combats to sustain 
against the Evil One. 

4. Pressing hardly upon one ; oppressively heavy 
or severe ; difficult to bear or support. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xlix. 30 God schawis the richt 
With soir vengence. X 53 S Coverdale i Kings xiu 14 My 
father made youre yock sore, but I wyll make it yet sorer 
vpon you. x6o< Shaks. Macb. u. iv. 3 , 1 haue seene. .things 
strange : but this sore Night Hath trifled former knowings. 
1611 Bible Ezek. xiv. 21 How much more when I send my 
foure sore judgements vpon Ierusalem. 17x4 Prior Viceroy 
xii, On all pro visions.. He laid a tax full hard and sore. 
1766 Goldsmith Vicar xxviii, The hand of Heaven is sore 
upon us. 1786 Burns Dream vi, Your sair taxation does 
her fleece, i860 Geo. Eliot Mill on FI. iil v, It's been a sore 
chance for you, young man, hasn't it? 

b. Of troubles, afflictions, evils, etc. 

1563 WinJet Whs. (S.T.S.) 1 . 101 marg., A dum pastotir 
or a wicious, is a sair scurge on the peple. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. in. vi. S3 And for his dearest sake endured sore, Sore 
trouble of an hainous enimy. 1602 Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 241 
You must need 1 ; haue heard how I am punisht With sore 
distraction? 1679 C. Nesse Antichrist 198 The nature of 
affliction which is usually sorest at last. 1742 Young Nt, Th. 
iil 218 Man is to man the sorest, surest ill. 1799 A. Young 
Agric. Lincoln. 341 From 30 to 40 of this stock run in the 
fen, but to sore loss. 1819 Shelley Ode West Wind 52, 

I would ne'er have striven As thus with thee in prayer in 
my sore need. 1835 T. Mitchell Acharn, ofAristoph. 32 
note. Those glaiing contrasts, which form the sorest ill of 
poverty. 1871 Palgrave Lyr. Poems xox This is the sorest 
evil Of evils under the sky. 

c. Of trials or temptations. 

1572 _ Satir. Poems _ Reform, xxxi. 78 Now thay cum in 
fieindis clais, Quhilk is ane sairer sey. 1700 Watts Hymn, 

‘ With Joy we meditate the Grace' ii, He knows what sore 
Temptations mean. 1892 Photogr. Ann. II. 893 Each of 
these advantages must prove a sore temptation to the hand, 
camera worker. 

d. In intensive use : Very great or serious. 

1555 in Bonner Homilies 5* We shall sone perceyue the 

offence not lyght, but verye sore and heynous. 1576 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. 71 The same wil redound to my great blame 
and sore discredit. x6xx Shaks. Cyrnb. in. vi, 13 To lapse 
in Fulnesse Is sorer t then to lye for Neede. 1825 Scott 
Talism. Hi, Committing what would have been a sore blot 
in his shield of arms. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xiv. 53 
Henry was now in sore want of money. x886 S. W. Line. 
Gloss. 137 It's a sore shame. 

5. Severe, stern, hard, or harsh : f a. Of lan- 
guage, commands, etc. Obs. 

1526 Tindale 2 Cor. x. xo The pistles (sayth he) are sore 
and strong s but his bodyly presence is weake. 1549 Latimer 
P toughers (Arb.) 21 A soore word for them that are negly- 
gent. x6xo Shaks. Temp. in. i. xx, I must remoue Some 
thousands of these Logs, and pile them vp, Vpon a sore 
iniunction. 

b. Of persons. Now dial. (Common in i 6 lh c.) 
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1534 More ComJ. agst. Trib. n. Wks. 1171/1, I dare not 
be so sore as vtterly to forbid it. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 
(1580) 123; I call him that is a cruel! or mercilesse man, 
somwhat sore in iudgement. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 87 b, 
She is verie extreme and soie towards hir yong. 1901 G. 
Douglas House with Green Shutters 324 Maybe the Lord 
Jesus Christ ’ll no’ be owre sair on me. 

6 . Of a sttong, severe, or violent character in 
respect of operation or effect : a. Of feelings. 
c 1449 Pecock Repr. nr. iv. 205 His. .ouer soor inclinacioun 
of loue anentis hem. x6xx Bible Psalm ii. 5 Then shall 
hee .. vexe them in his sore displeasure. x8xo Ckaube 
Borough iv. 1 1 Some, when converted, sigh in sore amaze. 

b. Of storms, weather, etc. 

1535 Coverdale Ps. xvii. 14 He cast sore lighteninges, 
& destroyed them. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 28 
Soch a sore snowe & a frost. 1593 Marlowe Edw. II, iv. 
vi, With awkward windes and sore tempests driuen. To fall 
on shoare. 1866 Neale Sequences 4r Hymns 36 Brought 
her through the sorest tempest. 

c. Of persons or other agents. 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus, Aduersarius acerrimus, a very 
sore and earnest [adversary], igg* Timme Ten Eng. Lepers 
B ij, Nitnri was a sore driver. 1602 Shaks. Ham. v. i. 188 
Your water is a sore Decayer of your horson dead body. 
1656 Earl Monm. tr. Boccalini's Advls. fr. Parnass. 1. 
lx vii. (1674) 85 Princes meet with no soier enemies, than 
male-contents. 1688 Holme Armoury 11 122/2 Cattle, 
Horses, &c. are sore hurts both to Gardens & Orchards. 

d. Of actions, rare* 1 . 

1563 Homilies 11. Whitsunday ii, The byshops of Rome 
haue for a long time made a sore chalcnge therunto. 
f 7. Strong, weighty, valid. Obs. 

1530 Rastell BA, Purgat. in. vii, That is a very sore 
obieccyon that thou hast now put and aledged. 1551 T. 
Wilson Logike (1580) 83 b, To persuade hym the bettei, 
he vsed this soie reason. 

8. dial. — Sobey a. (See quots.) 

In Destr. Troy 1044s sore appears to have this sense, but 
may be an error for sori Sorry a. 
a 1825 Forby Voc. E. A nglia (1830) 316 Sore, sorry ; vile ; 
worthless.. .‘ He made a sore hand of it 1 ’ 1839 Sir G. C. 
Lewis Gloss. Here/, s.v., 1 A sore fellow ’ means a rogue, a 
rascal. ‘A sore time’ means a sad time. x866 Brogden Prov. 
Lines., Sore, bad, sorry. He's made a soie job of it. x88o 
Antrim 4- Down Gloss, 96 Sore, . . pitiful or contemptible. 

4 He's a sore fool.’ 

II. 9. Of parts of the body : In pain ; painful, 
aching. Now spec., having the skin broken or raw. 

a xooo Riddles xi V. 6 (Gr.), Ne wees hyra senium by wyrs 
ne side by sarre. c 1000-1x50 Sax. LeecluL III. 108 Wit) 
mannes ceola be byS sser. pisne lzece craft man sceal don 
manne be by8 be ceola sar. exaas Lay. 19501 Me seal 
laenten his leomes bat beoS sare. a 1300 Cursor M. 15101 
O bair fete bat semed sare. a 1352 Minot Poems (ed. Hall) 
i. 15 Dai turned ogayn with sides sare. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) I. sx As a sore membra.. [is parted] from membres 
bat beeb hole.. and in good poynt. 1480 Ace. Ld. High 
Treas. Scot. 1. 149, vij elne of quhyte to be logouris to the 
King, the tyme his leg wes sayre. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. 
de W.) 220 b, No parte of our body can be sore or in payne, 
but al the other partes in nianer feleth the same. 1542-3 
Act 34 fy 35 Hen. VIII, c. 8 §x Suche as ben peined with 
customable diseases : as womens brestes being sore. 2639 
in Verney Mem. (1907 ) 1. 104 His gummes are soe sore, he 
will not yet suffer his nurse to looke into his mouth.. 1695 
Neui Light of Chirurg. put out 30 The Paits so stiff and 
sore, as if they never would be well. 1704 F. Fuller Med. 
Gymn. (1711) 57 I’m tyr’d, my Bones are sore. 1774 Burke 
Sp. Amer. Tax. Sel. Wks. I. xxa Your ministerial directors 
..then went mumping with a sore leg in America, canting 
and whining. 1824 Scott St. Ronan's xviii, What signi- 
fies healing a sore foot when there will be a broken heart 
in the case ? 1847 Marryat Childr. New Forest iv. My 
shoulder is quite sore with the rope. x68x Tians, Oosiet. 
Soc. Loud. XXII. 14 There was no spot sore to touch. 
fig. 1715 Pope Odyss. 111. 252 Who ’Miile my soul is sore 
Of fresh affronts, are meditating more. 

b. Of the eyes, throat, etc.: Painful through 
inflammation or other morbid condition. 

(«) a 1400 Stockholm Med. MS. fol. 128 For sore eyne . .it 
is preuya. 1565 J. Halle Hist. Expost. (Percy Soc.) 17 
Well, ..seyng that you can heale sore eyes, what is an 
eye 1 1606 Shaks. Tr. <5- Cr. v. L 36 Thou greene Sarcenet 
flap for a sore eye. c x68o Beveridge Serm. (1729) I. 28 
Being troubled with sore eyes. 1765 Gray Shakespeare 
Verses iii, But may not honey's self be turn'd to gall By 
residence, by marriage, and sore eyes ? 
fig, i6j 3 Cave Prim. Chr. in. i. 220 The brightness of his 
conversation offended the sore eyes of other men. 

{/>) 1686 in Verney Mem. (1907) II. 423, 1 have a cold and 
a sore Throat. 1719 Quincy P/tys. Diet, (1722) 13 As they 
[tonsils] are subject to Inflammation, they frequently are 
the Occasion of what the common People call a sore Throat. 
1787 J. Collins in Med. Comm, II. 364 Putrid sore-throat, 
or angina maligna. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair li, The 
professional personages., would leave off their sore throats 
in order to sing at her parties. 1898 Syd. Soe. Lex. s.v., 
Sore-throat, clergyman's, chronic follicular pharyngitis. 

(c) 1853 Mayne Expos. Lex, 73/1 Aphtha,.. the disease 
of infancy, otherwise called thrush, or sore mouth. 

c. Sc. Of the head : Aching. A sore (Sc. sair) 
head \ a headache. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 67 The decoctione of it is remeid for 
ane sair hede. 1643 Otkney Witch Trial in Abbotsford 
Club Miscell. 1. 177 Je said also that Bessie Spence hes ay 
ane sore head, it is ay pained. 1739 A. Nicol Poems 52 
(Jam.), Syne supperless I go to bed} The morn I wake 
with a sare head. 1785 B urns Death Dr. H ombooA xxvi, 
Tippence-worth to mend her head, When it was sair. 1824 
Mactalgart Gallovid. Encycl, 324 A, confounded sair 
head, proceeding from the effects of taking the wee drap. 
x88o Antrim If- Down Gloss. 96 Sore head, a headache. 

d. A bear with a sore head, used allusively for 
a type of sullen irritability, peevishness, or sensi- 
tiveness. Cf. SOBE-HEAD, -HEADED. 


SOBE. 

1840 Marryat Poor Jack xxxviii, As sulky as a bear with 
a sore head. 

10. Of persons : Suffering pain (from wounds, 
disease, or other cause). Fieq. m. alliteration -with 
sick. Also absol. 

1297 R. Gtouc. (Rolls) 6229 In such solas, As folc mijte 
bat vorwounded & sor Sc wery was. c 1340 Hampole Pr. 
Consc. 1461 Now er we hale, nowseke and sare. <1x400 
a6 Pol, Poems xxvi. 109 After he felle foule and sore For 
luste of wemen that was hym nygh. 1542-3 Act 34 <J- 35 
Hen. VIII , c. 8 § x In case they [surgeons] wolde minis- 
ter their cunninge to sore people vnrewarded. 1500 Shaks. 
Com. Err. 111. i, 65 If you went in paine Master, this knaue 
wold goe soie. 1611 Bible Gen. xxxiv. 25 On the thiide day 
when they were sore [after circumcision], a 1700 Dryden (J.), 
While sore of battle, while our wounds aie green, 1837 Maj. 
Richardson Brit. Leg. (ed. 2) h. 291 He was exceedingly 
sore and faint w ith. the bruises he had received. . 

U. Afflicted with sorrow or grief; pained, dis- 
tressed : a. Of the heait, etc. 

C1205 Lay. 149 For he nefde nenne sune be sarure was his 
heoite. c 1250 Gen. iy Ex. 4044 Manie tiding quad balaam 
Sor, Se made balakes herte sor. 1 1320 Sir Tristr. 2T41 
Markes hert was sare. c 1400 Destr. Troy 2074 With hoge 
harmes to haue, & his hert sarre. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 
I. ccccv. 704 His mynde was so soie Lherof, that no man 
coude set hym therfro. <1x560 A. Scott Poems (S.T.S.) 
xviii. 4, I most departe Frome hir. .With hairt full soir. 
1721 Ramsay Prospect qf Plenty 11 'Till .. wi* a heart 
right sair, He sees the bites glow bein, as he grows 
baie. 1785 Burns Halloween viii, An' Jean had e’en a 
sair heart To see’t that night. 1834 Pringle Apr. Sh. xiv. 
435 They were brothers — until the nerds of the Amakosa in- 
ci eased so as to make the hearts of the Boots sore. 187X C, 
Gibbon Lack of Gold iii, I think I have made both your 
hearts sorer than they were before. 1891 Farrar Darkn. 
$s Dawn vii, With a sore conscience [he] was constantly 
driven to do what he disappioved. 
b. Of persons. Now dial, 
c 1205 Lay. 638 pe king 1 - wes on mode sar ; bet wes for his 
monne lute. 13.. R. Glouc. (1724) 7051 peruore be kyng 
vor hys deb b e sorrore was. 13.. Gaw. iy Gr. Knt. 1987 
Vche segge as soie, to seuer with hym b ere i As bay hade 
wonde worbyly with bat vvlonk euer. 1483 Cath. Angl. 
349/1 Sore, doleits. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. Ixi. [bait.] 
203 The foresayd knyght helde hymselfe sore of the informa- 
cyon of his wyfe. 1876 [Robinson] Whitby Gloss. 159 ' I 's 
varry sair for 't,' soiry for it. 

12. a. Of persons or their feelings : Inclined to 
be irritated or grieved ; irritable, sensitive. 

a 1694 Tillotson (J.), Malice and hatred are very fretting 
and vexatious, and apt to make our minds sore ana uneasy. 
1738 Pope Epil. Sat. 1. 55 Laugh at your fi lends, and, if 
your Friends are sore, So much the better, you may laugh 
the more. xBxs Scott Guy M. v, One of the few subjects 
on which he felt sore. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, ii. I. 233 
The public mind was so sore and excitable that these lies 
readily found credit. 

b. Sore place, point, spot, a point or matter in 
respect of which one is easily vexed or irritated. 

1690 W. Walker Idiourat. Anglo-Lat. 426 It is a sore 
place; i.e. a thing that being touched upon will gall or 
grieve. 1863 Bradford Advertiser x8 July 5/2 Some 
specially sore point to which you can direct your attack. 

c. Similarly with subject, etc. 

1833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley the Banker 1. viii. 167 It 
was indeed a sore subject in every house in Haleharo. 1871 
Meredith H. Richmond xlviii, There lies the evil of a sore 
subject among persons of one household. 1886 W. J. Tuckeii 
E. Europe 251 Now that they are Christians, the thought 
of having thiee of their children interred in a Jewish ceme- 
tery is a very sore one with them. 

13. Comb., as sore-foot , -hearted, -toed adjs. ; 
sore-eyed a,, having sore eyes; also applied to 
sheath-billed pigeons, which have reddish caruncles 
round the eyes. 

1570 Satir. Poems Reform, x. 304 Quhilk sycht to se., 
maid me sair hartit. a 1733 in Prior's Poems (1733) HI. 
no He’s dropsical, she is soie-ey’d 1756 C. Smart tr. 
Horace, Epist. 1. ii. (1826) II. 191 To him, that is a slave to 
desire or to fear, house and estate do just as much good 
as paintings to a sore-eyed person. 1874 W. Cory Lett, 4- 
Jrnls. (1897) 364 Men who are a little too sore-toed for 
marching, zoxi Blackw. Mag. Nov. 570/1 We see him 
arriving soreioot at the Three Pigeons in Brentford. 

Sore, Obs. exc. Hist. Also 5 sor, soore, 
5-6 sowre, 6-7 soare, 7 sorre, 7-9 soar ; Sc. 5-6 
soyr, 6 soir. [a. AF. ( 10 S 6 in Domesday Bk.) 
and OF. sor, mod.F. source, = Prov. saw, sor, Sp. 
soro, It. suwo, roed.L. saurits , sorus, sorius , of 
undetermined origin. Cf. Sore sb. z 2 
1. Falconry. Applied to a hawk of the first year 
that has not moulted and still has its red plumage 
(now called a red hawk)) hence applied, to the 
plumage itself; occas. extended to other birds of 
prey, as the kite and eagle. 

c 1450 Godstow Register 259 A sperebawke sowre. c 1481 
Cely Papers (Camden) 81 The fayreste sor hawke.. within 
auli Yngelond. 1513 Douglas AEneid vn. Proi. 125 The 
soir gled quhislis loud wyth mony.ane pew. x575TurbeRV. 
Faulconrie 69 That hawke that is mewed and hath cast 
his soare feathers. 1596 Spenser Hymn Heav. Beauty 
26 Of the soare faulcon so I learne to fly. 1614 Latham 
Falconry 37 The passenger seare-Faulcon is a more choice 
and tender nawke. 1641 Milton Animadv. Wks. 1851 III. 

1 88 A Soar-Eagle would not stoope at a fly e. 1677 Land. Gaz. 
No, 1180/4 Lost upon Hunslow Heath,.. a Sore Tassel 
Gentle, with the Kings Varvels. 1753 Chambers' Cycl, Suwl. 
s.v, Falco, The third [name] is the soar hawk, so called in 
September, October, and November. 1779 Encycl. Brit. 
(ecu 2) IV. 2901/2 If it be a soar-falcon,. .she will indeed be 
harder to reclaim. 1852 [see Sorage]. 
fig. 1614 Tomkis Albumasar m. iv, Fully mued From brown 
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SORE. 

soar feathers of dull yeomanry, To th' glorious bloom of 
gentry. 

+ 2 . Of a horse : Of a reddish-brown colour. 
Obs. Cf. Sorrel a. a. 

a 1400 Sir Deg rev. 76 Payer stedes in the stallus, Lyaid 
and soore. c 1480 Henryson Tat. Cress, an (Chai teris), 
Pour ?okkit stetdis. . . The" first was soyr, with Mane 
als reid as Rots. 15*3 Douglas Aineid xii. Pro!, 27 Eons 
the steid..Abuf the seyis lyftis forth his heid, Of cullout 
soyr. 1564 in Raine Rlchmoiuishire Wills (Suitees) 171, 
ij fylles, a dappell graye and a sowie baye. 1679 Claver- 
liousic in Lauderdale Papers (, 1885) III. xcv. 165 With a 
pitch fork they made.. an opening in my sorre horses belly. 

Sore (so'u), w.l Also north, and Sc. 4-6 sare, 
5-6 sair. [f. Sore a. 1 Cf. OFris. stria , OS. 
strum (MLG. stren), MDu. secren (Du. zceren), 
OHG., MUG. stren (mod.G. versehren), ON. ancl 
Icel. siiira (Sw. s&ra, Da. saare). OE. had sdrian 
to be pained or grieved.] tram. To make sore, 
in various senses; to give (physical or menial) pain 
to ; f to wound. 

13.. Cursor il/. 14147 (Giitt.), A 1 if pai soght fand pai na 
bote, pe seke him saris fra heued to fote. c 1475 Ra-uf 
Cotlsear 656 He socht in sa sadly, quhill sum of tliauic he 
saird. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxvi. 566, I fei e 
to sore the kyng. 1536 Bellenden Cron, Scot. (1821J 1 1 . 109 
Ane vvoIf..quhen sclio was sarit with the hound is. [1583 
Fulke Def. Tr. Set ipt. i. 56 If wee had a participle in 
Englishe to say, sored or botched, we woulde vse it.] 1590 
Spenser F.Q. iii. xii. 38 Her bleeding bresi. .Was closed vp, 
as it had not bene sor'd [1596 bor'd] 1847 H. Bushnell 
Christian Nurture ui. (1861)46 Religion itself, pi essed down 
upoti them till they arc fatally sored by its impossible claims, 
becomes [etc.]. 1894 II at pet ’s Mag. Peb. 356/ 1 Some . . ai e 
on foot, from soring their hotses' backs. 

1 * Sore, v.' 2, Vencry. Obs. [Of obscure origin : 
cf. Resokk.] intr. Of the hare : To traverse open 
ground. 

1486 life. St. Albans a viij b, In the fecldes whole lie [the 
hare] gooth no ways bccne, Titer lie sorth when lie sleppyth 
and hit may not be seene. 1576 Tukiiehv. Venene 239 
When a Hate is in playne ficldes, she SureLh. 1602 2 ml Pt. 
Return fr, Parnass. 11. v. 937 By and by 1 might sec him 
sore anti resorc, pi ick and reprick. 1704 Diet. Rust, (1726), 
Soring, the Footing of a Hare in open Field; for then the 
Huntsmen say, She Sores. 

Sore, obs. variant of Soar v. 

Sore (sou), adv. Now chiefly arch, ancl dial. 
Forms ; a. 1-3 sare (3 snore) ; north, and Sc. 4-5 
sar(e, sayre, 4-5, 7 sayr, 4- sair; 8-9 sear. 
0. 3- sore (3 seore), 4-5 sor, 5 -G soore, 6 Sc. 
soir. Compar. 3-5 sarre, 4-5 sarrer, 4 sarare, 
-er, 5 -arre ; 4 sorere, zorer, 6- sorer. Suptrl. 
3-4 sarrest, 5 sarest, 3- sorest. [OE. sdre (f. 
frfrSouE «.!), = OFris. str, seer, MDu. seer (Du. 
seer), OS. and OIIG. stro (MIIG. stre, G. sehr), 
MSw. sdra, sare, Da. saare. \ 

1 . Of striking, wounding, etc. : So as to cause 
considerable physical paiu or bodily injury; 
violently or severely in this respect. 
a . c iooo Ags. Ps. (Thorpe) lxxvii. 33 ponne he hi sare sloh, 
popne hi sohton hiue. c 1205 Lay. 27692 Gecron . .his spere 
grap anan and smat Leir pene eorl ssere. a 1225 Auer. R. 
292 pe netles weren so dulte pet heo. .breken pe bones, mote 
pen purleden, uorte pinen hint sarre. a 135a Minor Poems 
v. xa 1 1 sowed him sai e ; Sare it pain smerted. 1373 Barbour 
Bruce 11. 351 Feyle men dede, and woundyt sar. a 1450 
Myrc 1416 pe herre pal a mon ys in degre, pe sarrer forsope 
falleb he. 1508 Dunbar Tua marl it lucrncu 223 Hald abak, 
and handill me nought sair. 

P. c 1203 Lay. 27908 K«ei wes forwunded seore. 13.. • 
Sir Beues (A.) 407, I schel him smite swipe sore Upou is 
hat 1340 Ayeub. 238 Huo )>et behest ualp pe zorer he 
him blechep. 1470-85 Malory Arth. x. Lit. 416 And fyrst 
he smote doune my felawe syre Bleoberys & sore wounded 
hym. a 1548 Hall Chron., Edw . IV, 200 b, Thei were 
sore beaten, wounded, and very evil intiented. 156a J. 
Heywood Proa . dr Epigr. (1867) 6t An olde dog byteth 
sore. But..tholde bitcTie biteth sorer. 1653 H. Cogan 
tr. Pinto's Trav. xiv. 44 Seeing ourselves all sore hurt. 
a 1720 Sewel Nisi. Quakers (1795) I. it. 130 , 1 did boat you 
very sore. 1842 Lover Handy Andy 1 , She.. said ‘they 
buit her sore ’, and she was ‘ bleeding a power *. 

b. Of sickness or other physical stifferiug: 
Severely, dangerously, seriously. 
c 1290 A. Eng. Leg. 1 . 23 r Longue wenden bis gode men . . 
pat buy weren of-hongied sole. 1338 R. Brunne Chron. 
(17*5)53 Pat tyme at Weslmynstir Harald sore seke lay. 
<•1350 Will. Palerne 593 Seijtli me al }our seknesse & what 
so sore 30 w greuis. 1422 tr. Sccreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 236 
A man . that soore seke is. c 1450 Merlin xiv. 207 Many 
ther weie throwen to gioumle sore bledynge with stroke 
of speres. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xliv. 16 Grit pane and 
wo. . Into thatr biith tiiay suffir sair for ws. 1609 Rovvlanus 
Dr. Alerrie-man (Hunterian Cl.) 18 An aged Gentleman 
soie sicke did lie. 1721 Ramsay Prospect of Plenty 73 
Peghing fou sair beneath a lade of fears. 1B42 Macaulay 
Ilaralius lxi, Fast his blood was flowing ; And he was sore 
in pain. 1878 Spurgeon Trcas. David Ps. cxviii. 19 Our 
hero had also in all probability been sore sick. 

+ 2 . With much suffering; dearly. Obs. 

Beowulf 1251 Sigon pa to shape : sum sare unpaid mfen- 
taeste. e 2205 Lay. 8158 pu me smite hi pon rugge, ah sare 
bu hit salt a-btiggen. a 1300 Cursor M. 1070 Ca ym . . Vntil 
his broper nith he bare, Allas, pat boght pe sactilages sare. 
«75 Barbour Bruce xvm. 514 War it noclit that he war 
Sic a catiff, he sulde by sair H is wourdis. 7 1402 in Yorksh. 
Arch. Jrnl, XX. (1908) 46 Wykked lyf maath [=maketh] 
a man tabye ful sore. 

3 . With verbs of grieving, annoying, etc. : So as to 
cause mental pain or irritation ; deeply, intensely, j 
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a. a 1000 Caedmon's Gen. 1257 (Gr.), Me p.xt cynn ha fa <5 
sare aboigeii. c 1205 Lay. 4598 pus seide GoSIac, steie him 
gromede. c 1350 Will. Palerne 2025 Scbe told me a-noper 
tale pat me tened sarre. <7x400 in s6 Pol. Poems x. 39 
}oure gyltes greued god so sare. 18x4 Scott Waver ley 
lxv, But sair, sair angry and affronted wad she hae been. 
li. c X200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 173 Hie ben sore ofgramede, and 
wit) hemseluen alre sorest, c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace 
(Rolls) 10286 pan ys py petyl mykel pe more, pat )>ou wrapest 
Crist so sore, c 1386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 481 Negrevith 
me no thing so sore, As that this elde cherl . . Blasphemed 
hatii our holy covent eeke. 1470-85 Malory Aithur 11. vt. 
82 The wbiche sorowe gieued Balyn pnssyngly sote. 2568 
Grafton Chron. II. 8 For these, and for oilier sterne and 
ctuell deedes done by hym, the sayde Nobles were sore 
moued against him. 1671 Milton P. R. iv. 196 Be not so 
sore offended, Son of God. 1782 Cowpek Gilpin 54 Although 
it griev’d him sore. 1870 Bryant Iliad iv. I. 105 Mineiva 
held her peace, ■ .sore displeased with father Jove. 

b. Used to intensify the idea of dislike or re- 
luctance, esp. with against one's will. 

a 1225 Auer. R. 56 Vo r bet ec pet he dude hire was iSe 
fruinfle soie hire unQonckes. *530 Pai.sgr. 842/1 Sore 
ngaynsL my wyll, . . moult emtys. 1567 Satir. Poems Rrfot m. 
iii. 232 Sa we depaitit soir againis our will. 1632 Lithgow 
Trav.x. 449 Then vnhappily came 1 a shorn e.. sore agaynst 
the Generals will. 1782 Cowi'Ert Gilpin 158 Away went 
Gilpin, .soie against his will. 

4 . With great grief, distress, or perturbation of 
mind ; in such a manner or to such an extent as 
to involve or manifest this. (Passing into a mere 
intensive.) 

a. With verbs of weeping, lamenting, etc. 

a. 1x900 Cynewulf Crist 1572 (Gr.), Hu pa womsccapati 
hyra eald^esti eon.. sare grelun. a 1000 Ags. Ps. (Thorpe) 
cxxxvi. x OferBabilonebrndumstieaini‘,pasr wesittafi&sare 
vvepuS. c X200 Ohmin 7924 Fort iwlullc maim biirp wupenn 
her, & sikenu sare. a 1300 Cursor M. 9045 Wit bain his 
cien sar he grett. a 1352 Minot rooms (ed. IIn.ll) viii. 60 pe 
kniglites.. Come to sir Edward saie wepuand. a 1400 Phtill 
of Susan 222 Whou we pa t semblnunt sei;, we siked wel sai e. 
c 1470 Gal. § Gaw, 1128 The k-‘-g . Sair *nvr and i * ■"“'V. 
1513 Douglas Aineid n. xii. 1; I v 3 ii_ 1 di 1.1L 

all on raw,.. About the tiesour i i .p.1.1 ■ » n. i’It ...'. 
2567 Satir. Poems Reform, iv. 65 belli) lu.i.u to ine.. 
Lumen land sair my grett calami tie, 1778- iu northern and 
Sc. dialect use. 

( 3 . c 1 zoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 169 Iob..hcfdc..his liondcn 
to his breste, and sore sihte. a X250 Owl Night. 885 
Vor oper men hi wepep sore. 13. . Sir Bettes (A.) inx ?he 
fel adouii and wen rijt sore. 2423 Jas. I Kingis Q. lxxi, 
So sore thus sigliit I with my-solf allone. 1485 Caxton 
Chas. Gt. 78 Olyuerliadsomoclie compassyon of hym. .that 
lie soie weple. 2535 Covuroalk x Mace. it. 39 When Mata- 
thias and nis fremles lierde this, they mourned for them 
right sore. 1567 Satir. Poems Reform, iii. 3 Aue bony boy 
was soir makand his mone. x6xx Bible Judges xxi. 2 
And the people . .lift vp their voices, and wept sote. a 2649 
Drumm. op Hawtii. Poems'Wka. (1711) 42 He who did cause 
her 111 Soie-wailing stood. *868 Morris Earthly Par. 
(1870) 1 . 1. 394 She turned away lamenting very sore. 

b. With verbs of repenting, rueing, etc. 

a. a xaoo Doomsday 83 (Gr.), pant pe liis synna nu sare 
gepencep, 6XX75 Lamb. Horn. 140 pet him sare rowep. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 23996 Sua s.ir pin sakes to for-thingk 

f at soru thorn pin herl sink. 1375 Barbour Bruce tx. 469, 
trow. . that him sair repent saline, c 1470 Henry Wallace 
1. 72 Quhar llnouch Scotland tapentyt syne full sar. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems ix. 87 In thir poinds, quhair I offendit, sair 
I iew. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform, x. 292 As efterwart thay 
did repent full sair. 

ft. a xaoo Moral Ode 354 It him tnai reuwe sore. 01250 
Gen. <y Ex. 1166 So sore him reu of Sat bale, c 2290 [see 
Repent v. x]. 13. . E, E. A Hit. P. B. 2qo Sore hit me rwez 
pal euer I made hem myself, c 1412 Hoccleve De Reg. 
Princ. 663, 1 now repente wonder sore. 1535 [see Forth ink 
v. s I,], c 1560 A. Scirr Poems (S.T.S.) iv. 20 Syne, .[shej 
Perchance sail soir repent. 1390 Spenser F. Q. iii. viii. 
47 That all the noble knights.. may sore repent with me. 
1838 Wilson's Tales Borders (1839) V. 15/2 Sore, sore you 
have rued.. that night, 

o. With verbs denoting fear, dejection, doubt, etc. 

a. c xaoo Ormin 3809 Acc a?3 p>« 33 sinudenn. .sare offdredde 
Off domuss da^ess surrke dom. c 2230 Hall Meid. 15 Beo 
sai re offearet to fallen, a 1300 Cut sor M. 22629 Sair pai 
sal do for to grise. 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 440 He dred sayr 
his felouny. 6x475 RaitfCoil$ear 7x0, I dreid me sair I be 
begylit. e 1560 A. Scott Poems (S.T.S.) ii. 124 Full sair he 
dred for blame. 1596 Dalkymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 
77 Thay feired noclit bile, hot verie sair, that.. at sulde 
succeid veiie ill. 1820 Scorr Monas t. iv, Sair, sair nty mind 
misgave me. 

ft. 6x250 Gen. A'- Ex. 3223 Sore he gunen for-dredde ben. 
XZ97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 575 pe king kwukede & i-, inen, so 
sore hii were agaste. 61320 Cast. Love (Halltw.) 15S0 
Fulle sore mowe heo then dreden. 1393 I.angl. P. PI. C. 
xxi. 314 ‘ That is sop,' seide salmi, * bote tch me sore doute ’. 
61425 Eng Com/. Ircl. vii. 20 (Dubl. MS.), Macmorgh.. 
be-held his men, and saw hara sor amayed. 1484 Caxton 
Babies of sEsop 11. v, Whanne the folke sawe that tile erllie 
begannu thus to sliake, they were sore afeid. 1508 Dunbar 
Gold. Taige 159 Full sore thay dred to done a violence. 
a 2592 H. Smith Whs. (1867J II. 5 Indeed, this news 
frighted him sorest. x6xx Bible i Sam. xxviii. 15 Saul 
answered, 1 am soie distiessed. 1690 W. Walker tdiomat. 
Anglo-Lat. 426, I was sore afraid, you had been gone. 
1768-74 Tucklh Lt. Nat, (1834) II. 636 We are trained up 
to dread thee sorer by the., customs of the world around us. 
1858 Mansel Hampton Led. vii. (1859) 150 In our hearts we 
believe, jet our thoughts at times are soie troubled. 

d. With verbs denoting astonishment or em- 
barrassment. 

6 1450 Merlin’ii. 30 And thei herden hym thus sey, thei 
were sore a-merveyled. 1470-85 Malory Arthur 1. iii. 
38 Thcnne she sore abasshed to yeue ansuer. a 1533 Lt>. 
Berners Huon xci. 292 He was stryken fro his horse to 
the erth sore astonyed, so that he wyst not where he was. 
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2592 Timme Ten Eng. Lepers Ij, They would not wonder 
so sore at the punishment. 1620 Brier Rush 24 At the which 
they were sore astonished. 1742 Young Nt. Th. 11. 398 We, 
soie amaz’d, from out earth’s ruins crawl. 1787 Burns 
J. Bailey corn iii, John Baileyeorn got up again, And soie 
surpris’d them all. 

5 . So as to cause suffering, hardship, or great 
straits ; to a painful or distressing degree ; severely, 
grievously, oppressively. 

a. Beowulf 2311 Swa hyt lungre wcaril on hyra sinegifan 
sare geendod. a 1000 Genesis 2415 pajt sceal wrecan 
swefyl & sweait lig, sate & gtiiiune. a 1122 O. E. Chi on. 
(Laud MS.) an. 1116, Dis land & pas leodon wuidon 
. .oftrtedlice sare geswencte. 6X230 Hall Meid. 7 pu.. 
schalt heo sure idcrued under hit c, as hire pral. 6x440 York 
Myst. xi. 160, I sail send vengcauuce ix. or x., To sewe 
hym sararre, or I sesse. 

p. 6 1305 Mir. St. James 67 in E. E. P. (1862) 59 pe deuel 
jeode awey, & huld him a-gyled sote. c 1380 Wyclif Whs. 
(r88o) 38 J>ei ponysche men sojere for breken of here owen 
lawis pan for brekynge of goddls lawe. a 1400 Sir Perc. 349 
'The lady was never more soie bygone. 1535 Cover-wale 
x Macc. ii. 30 The tyranny incienced so sore vpon them. 
1395 G. Markham Sir R. Giinttile (Arb.) 85 For his own 
sake. Whom desperate hazard might indainage sore. 1634 
Sir T. Hi-.kiip.ri Trav. 197 They hate and punish Adul- 
tery very soie. 1667 Milton P.L. i, 298 The torrid Clime 
Smote on him sore besides. 1786 Burns The Lament viii, 
Sore-harass ’d out, with care and grief. x8o6 Sukr Winter 
in Lend. III. 7 Unhappy stranger, you have been sore 
afllicted, 2865 Kingsley J/ereiu. vii, '1 he metiers shot sore 
at him from the wall. 1870 Bur ion Hist. Scot. Ixviii. VI. 
418 His enemies, too, in theii hour of triumph, harassed 
nun sore and showed him little mercy. 

t b. To sit (or set) one sore (sec Sit v . 15). Obs. 
c 1420 Sir Amadace (Camden) xxi, I see a s^te I tlicnke 
on 3<ite, That sittus me nowe fulle sure, c 1470 Henry 
ll’dl/ace 1. 439 Sonc, tliit ty things sytts mu sot. 1 1560 
A. Scoit Poems (S.T.S.) xx. 20 Quhat kin thing wes lufe, 
Quliilk now settis the so sail. 

6 . To a grievous or serious extent; giently. 

a 1306 A' Commandm, 38 in Ii. E. P. (1862) 16 Sore and 
bitter pe soule [it] sal der. 1489 Caxion Bayles of A. 
11. xxxv. 151 (lure lorde sent suclic a grett* sliuwrc of rayue 
that theyre barneys was sore charged with watro. 25x3 in 
C. Rogers Coldsticam Chartul, (1879) l*tef. 21 S00 soore 
abeu sed with the faire promyses of Fraiuice. 2567 Glide dr 
Godlie B. (S.T.S.) 37, 1 hnaw that I liaif sinnit soir. 1667 
Milton P.L. tx. 1124 High Passions, Anger, I Lite,., shook 
sore Thir inward State ot Mind. 1683 Yorkshire Dial. 5 
Tliur Yowc-s are Clowclagg'd, they skitter sayr. 
b. With reference to physical deterioration. 

2523 Fn ziiEKB. llusb. g 14 All these matter of otes weare 
the grounde very sore. 2570-6 Lambahue Peramb. Kent 
(1826) 133 This Towiie was so sore wasted with fire,.. that 
it was wholly, .consumed. 2603 Knolles Hist. Turks {.1621) 
429 The Turkes continuing the batterie had sore shaken the 
aforesaid tower, a. 1668 Lasskls Voy. Italy (1670) II. 135 
Half of it is. .sore battered with* the aire. 

7 . With great exertion or effort; laboriously, 
toilsomely, haid. 

a 2300 Body If Soul 67 in Map’s Poems 341 Never ne 
lliou3test thow..ho therfore sarrest swonk. 23.. E. Ii. 
A Hit. P. A. 550 pe fyrst by-goune to pleny & saydeu bat 
pay hade trauayled sore, c 1550 Ciiekk Lett, xi, J.. labor 
as soie that ye mai thinke [etc.]. 1567 Reg. Pi ivy Council 
Scot. I. 517 Laubourand and travellaud sair for his levii’g. 
2620 Frier Rush 27 Me thinks you take gteat paines to 
woike so soie your selfe. 2795 Macnlill Will Jean 1, 
Will wi ought sair, but aye wi’ pleasuic. 2838 Cari.yli; A Inc. 
(1857) IV. 178 Long and sore had this 111.111 thought. 2843 
— Pastffl'r. iii. xni, To work sore, and yet gain nothing, 
b. With great force or vigour ; stiongly. 

(«) 6x400 Laud Tioy lik. 8681 Thei rode to-gedur wel 
sare. Many a stalworthe kny3t tiiare. 1464 Patton Lett. 
II. 144 The plee by twene Ogau and yow was sore argued. 
1523 Ln. Berners Fraiss. I. cxx. 144 borne of thc-ym. .dievve 
it to them so soie, that they brake the cheuc-s ot yron y* 
helde the bridge. 2527 Andrew B/unswykc’s Disty/i. 
Waters M ij b, The inembie well and sore rubbed thet with. 

(b) 1542 Udall Erasm. Apop/t. 199 On a tyme when it 
thoundreed veiay soie. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidanc's Comm. 
94 The wynde blewe sole against tiie streamu. 1656 Brad- 
i-ord Plymouth Plant. 1. x. 11856) 87 Though it was veiy 
darke, and rained sore. 

0. With severity or strictness ; seveiely. 

1483 Caxton G.dela Tour I) viij, He had tepicuc-d th> m 
so sore that they had. .grete shame, c 1500 Lancelot iIiIhj 
llot scbortly thei sail he sar accusit. 1533 Mom: Antw. 
Poysoued BA. Wks. xojo/a Of suche hookes, as s me as they 
bee forbudden, yet are there inauye houglite. 6 i586Sidsp.y 
Atcadian. (1590) 224 Thou heat list even now a young man 
sneb me sore. 

8 . Eagerly, earnestly; with great desire or in- 
tensity. Chiefly with verbs of longing. 

nt) 1297 R. Gi.oi-<\ c 7 txn». (Rolls) 1 . 350, 117 Ilymlimgtale 
after veneson per after lunge sore, a 1400-50 l Cars Alex. 
385 pen kisses he kenely J>e i|ttc-ne.., laingi-. sare to pc 
layke. 62420 Lviui Assembly of Gods 1045 He callyrl 
soore for bowes and bade ti< in sliute faste. a 2533 Ln. 
Berners Huon lxi. an Yv shall se Huon, whose presence 
j e so sore desyre. 2575 Gascoigne Giassc of Um’ernm. 
Wks, 1910 II.78, I long sore to have uusucte of my ietteis. 
2622 Bible Gen. xxxi. 50 Because thou sore longcdst after 
thy fathers house. 

W a 1533 Ld. Her vi.rs Huon xliii. 143 Then theAdmyrall 
soore [i6ot earnestly, Fr mout fort] lichelde Huon. 1545 
Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 25 You studie to sore Toxopbtle. 
2611 Bible Judges xiv. 17 He tokie her, because slice lay 
sore vpon him. 2894 Crockett Ranters (ed. j) 284, I 
urged her sore. 

1 9 . Closely, tightly. Obs. 

I’erh. only a contextual variation of sense xo. 

2377 Lakgl. P. PI. B. xi. 219, I cunsetlle alle crystene 
cleue noujte per-un to sore. 2390 Gower Conf. I. 58 That 
other Ere als faste He stoppetn with his tail so sore, Tiiat 
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he the wordcs..ne hieieth, 1426 Lydcs. De Gnil. Pitgr. 
8797 Sche kepeth hem. .Sore shet wyth lok & keye. <71483 
Liber Niger in Housch. Ord. (1790) 69 Not to boult it soe 
sore vpon the gurgeones. 1526 Pilgr. ferf. (W. de W. 
1531) 29 b, 1 1 shelteth it self so sore . . that .. it is not so opened 
agayne. 1543 Asciiam Toxoph. (Arb.) xxi The string., 
beynge sore twined must nedes knap in sunder. 

10. To a great extent ; greatly, very much. 

Chiefly in contexts suggestive of sense 6 , but sometimes 

merely intensive. 

c 1440 P at lad. on limb. 1. 90 Ne picche hit not to[o] sooi e 
into the vale. 1470-83 Malory Arthur 1 v. vi. 126 And 
anone they felle on slepe, and slepte merueillously sore all 
the nyght. a 1333 Ld. Burners Gold. Dk. M. A itrel. (1546) 
Cijb, There was a lawe sooie vsed and accustomed, and 
well kepte in the Romayne polycie. 1561 Hollybusii Horn. 
Apoth. 34 Seth the Tui tel wyth water, salt her not to sore. 
1606 G. Woodcock Hist. lustine xxxv. 113 So sore hated 
was Demeliius among all men. x6xi Shaks. Cymb. lv. ii. 
225 Oh bill sore shaming Those rich-left-heyies. 1784 
Cowpfr Task iv. 343 The wain goes heavily, impeded sore 
By.. loads adhering. close To the clogg'a wheels. 1812 
Byron Ch. Har. 1. ii, A shameless wight, Sore given to 
revel and ungodly glee. 

11. With adjs. ancl advs. : Very, extremely, ex- 
ceedingly. Obs. exc. dial. 

1474 Caxton C/iesse m. vii. (1883) 141 The kynge dcnys 
had a broder whom he louyd sore well, c 1489 — Sonnes 
of Aywon iii. 112 That I assaylled theym, it hath cost me 
sore dere. 1330 Comp. Old Treat, in Roy Rede me (Arb.) 
171 The new testament.. set forllie by Master William 
Tyndale, which they falsely pietende to be soie corrupte. 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. I. 98 Scheiphouses 
. . of quhais burning thay ar nocht sail- solist. 1638 Bratii- 
wait Barnabcc's frill. 11. (1818) 61 Where growne surfoot 
and sore weary, I repos’d, i860 Geo. Euor Mill oil FI. 
in. ix, She was sore fond of us children. 

12. Comb., as sore-holding] sore-dreaded, -meant, 
- pressed , -wearied, -won, -worn adjs. 

c 1430 Merlin xiv. 222 The haubrekes, that were stronge 
and sore-holdynge. 1367 Satir. Poems Reform, iv. 66 My 
langsiun lyfe and sair tormentit Spirite. 1616 J. Lane 
Conln. Sqr.’s T. x. 330 Ann apparition, which seemd at 
iirst to bee some sore ment vision. 1638 Bratiiwait Bar- 
nabce's fill. in. 121 Thence to Ferrybrig, sore-wearied 
Surfoot, hut in spirit cheer’d. 1783 Burns Colter’s Sat. 
Nt. iv, To. .depositc her sair-won penny-fee. 1787 Minor 
28 That bedlam,.. bedizened in sore-worn flounces. 1843 
Betiiune Scottish Fireside Star. 279 It was that day.. 
Which brings to sair worn toil a time Of needful peace. 
x866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. xxviii. (1878) 479 The 
sore-pressed ganison which had retreated to its last defence. 
1870 J. Bruce Life of Gideon xvin. 335 Nigh to the spot on 
which those harnessed and sore-dreaded dicamers lay. 
Sored, a. Chiefly north. Also 5 sorede, 5-6 
sorde, 6 sowerde, 9 Sc. sorit. [t. Sore «. 2 ] 

1 . Of horses, etc. : = Sorrel a. a. ? Obs. 

1420 E. E. Wills { 1882) S3 A sorede horse |>at was bought 
off I-Ienuden. Ibid., pa sorde hois. 1343 Richmond Wills 
(Siu tees) 37 Item a sored horse, price xiijs. iiij d. 1387 
Knaresb. Wills (SurLces) 1 . 158 A soweide mate and a foie. 
1823 Jamieson Supfil., Sorit, of a sorrel colour; as, ‘a 
soi it horse Clydesdale]. 

+ 2. Of colour : = Sorrel a. c. Obs. 

1387 Wills <?■ Inv. N. C. (Surtees, i860) 288 One stud mare, 
of colour bawson sored. 

Sored, ppl- a. rare. [f. Sore ».f] Pained ; 
tioubled. 

a 1342 WvArr in Tottel's Misc. (Aib.) 73 One onely hope 
hath stayed my life, apai l : Which doth perswade such 
wordes vnto my sored minde. 

Soredi- (sorf-di), comb, form of Soredi-um, 
used iu a few terms, as Sore-dial a., of the 
naliue of, pertaining to, a soredium ; Sore'diate 
a., beating or chaiacterized by the prevalence of 
soredia; Soredi(i)-ferous a., beating soredia ; 
caused by producing soredia ; Sore'diform a., ~ 
next) Sore-dioid a., having the appearance, 
form, or character of a soredium or sotedia. 

1882 Vines tr. Sachs' Bot. 328 "Soredial branches, as 
they are termed, aie thus produced. x88x Jrnl. Bot. X. 113 
The *soiediate form of Pertusaria. velala. 1829 Loudon 
Em yd. Plants (1836) 949 Ratualuia. Plant cartilaginous, . . 
somewhat shrubby, mostly “sorediferous 1836 Lindsay 
Pop. Hist. Brit. Lichens 42 The disc of an apothecium is 
sometimes lendeied abortive by soiediiferous degradation. 
1859 Maynk Expos. Lex. 1174/2 Sorediformis, having the 
appearance of soredia . . ; ‘'sorediform. 1837 Berkeley 
Ciyptog. Botany § 439. 418 Many other forms are assumed 
by the crusts of Lichens the ‘soredioid from the protru- 
sion of gioups of gonidia. 

[| Soredium (sorPdiiun). Bot. PI. soredia. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. awpos a heap. Cf. F. sorldion. j A 
thallus-bud or cell in lichens. Usu. in pi. 

1829 Loudon Encycl. Plants (1836) 949 Soredia a 10 little 
heaps of free, pulverulent bodies, mostly of a whitish color, 
placed on vai 10113 parts of the frond. 1866 Treas. Bot. 

The soredia predominating over the crust it assumes 
the name of Lepraria. 188a Vines tr. Sachs' Bot. 327 , A a 
simple soredium, consisting of a gonidium coveted with a 
web of hyphse ; . . C a group of simple soredia. 

Sorefull, obs. variant of Sorrowful. 

So re-head, a. and sb, [See Sore a. 1 9.] 

A. adj. Irritable or out of temper * like a bear 
with a sore head’; discontented, dissatisfied. 

1862 Major Jack Downing vii. (1867) 61 [He] sed it done 
vei y well for some sore-hed Dimmyci at. 190a A cadetny 22 
Mar. 291/1 This is sore-head philosophy. 

B. so. U.S. political slang. A dissatisfied or 
disappointed politician. 

1862 Rocky Mountain News (Denver) 16 Oct. (Thornton), 
What will the* sore-heacls ’ say now ? 1878 N. A mer. Rev. 


CXXVI. 402 Each led by a little faction of sore-heads, 
desperate and reckless.. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commiv. 111. 
Ixiii. II. 438 Some discontented magnate objects and 
threatens to withdraw... If such a ‘sore-head’ persists, a 
schism may follow. 

So Sore-headed a., = Sore-head a. ; hence Sore- 
hea -deftly adv., Sorehea-ftedness. 

1844 Hood Tale of Temper 33 No bear, ^sore-headed, 
could.be more cantankerous. x888 Pall Mall G. 19 Dec. 
2 /t The men are dissatisfied and ‘sore-headed’. 1883 
Ibid. 8 Jan. 3 *Soreheadedly punctilious about the proper 
respect paid them. 1883 W. Cory Lett, ff frills. (1897) 513 
The gossip and the pecking and the *sore-headedness of 
country towns. 

+ Sorely, a. Obs. In I, 3 savlic, 3 sorlioh. 
[OE. sdrllc (f. stir Sore iz.l), = obs. Flem. seerlick 
(Kilian), OHG. sMth\ cf. ON. sdrlig-r , MSw. 
sdrlt’gh.’] Painful, sorrowful; sad. 

Beowulf &42 No his lifaedal sai lie ]>uhte seega senegum. 
c 888 K. ASlfred Boeth. xi. § 2 Manegra sarhcia wita hi 
gewilnodon wi<S Jiasm ecan life. 971 Bltckl. Horn. 123 Se 
sailicacwide..Jje ure Drihten..to basm airestan mencwaij). 
c xooo /Elfric Saints' Lives II. 140 He..cwseS him to sona 
mid sarlicre stemne. c 1203 Lay. 28437 P a quene kei inne 
Eouweiwic, uses heo nmuero swa sailic [v.r. soilich]. 

Sorely (soouli), adv. Foims: a. r sarlice, 
3 seerliche, 5 sarely; Sc. 6 sairlye, -lie, 6 - 
sairly. 0. 4 aorly, 5 soreli(e, 5 - sorely. [OE. 
sarlice (f. sdr Sore <z.i), = OFris. strltke , MSw. 
sarlika (- liga ) : cf. ON. sdrliga .] 

In most senses tending to become a mere intensive. 

1. In a manner expressive of great pain, giief, or 
distress. 

c 888 K. jElfred Boeth. xxvi. § 2 Da onsac se Wisdom 
sailice & cwai 3 [etc.]. 971 Blickl. Horn. 223 pa wasron hie 
ealle sona unrote, & sarlice gehairdon. c 1000 TElfric Gen, 
xxi. 16 Heo.. salt hire feorian sarlice wepende. C1055 
Byrhtfertk's Handboc in AugliaVlll. 309 Oft seo brodige 
henn, b«ah heo sarlice cloccige,. heo.. pa briddas gewyrmA 
1748 Thomson Cast. Indol. 1. xxi, They cannot fly, But often 
each way look, and often sorely sigh. 1841 Longf. Chiltlr. 
Lord's Supper 348 Each bowed him, weeping full sorely. 

2. In such a manner as to cause great pain or 
bodily injury ; severely. Also Jig. 

a 000 Cynewulf Juliana 371 [HeJsohLe..hu he sailicast 
purn pa wynestan witu meahte feorhewale findan. a 1000 
Soul ft Body 73 pe sculon her..slilan sarlice swearte 
wihta. 1353 Douglas's PEneid 11. (1710) 52/36 Baith hir 
tendir handes War stienzeit sairly boundin hard with bandes. 
1390 Spenser F, Q. in. ix. 29 The wicked engine.. secretly 
did glyde Into his halt, which it did solely giyde. x6xx 
Shaks. Wait. T. v. i. 18, I did so 1 but thou strik’st me 
Sorely, to say I did. 1630 B. Discolliminium 32 Had ii 
once left sucking the Motheis breasts so soiely. 1695 Ln. 
Pkesion Boeth. nr. 1x9 Like that angry Insect .. they sorely 
wound th’ Enjoyer too. 1870 Bryan r Iliad v. I. 173 Wilt 
thou be angry with me if I drive Mats, sorely wounded, 
fiom the battle-field V Ibid. xiv. II, 68 These Bore him to 
Ilium sorely suffeiing. 

b. In a manner involving mental pain, distress, 
or dissatisfaction. 

In OE. the sense ‘regrettably, lamentably', occurs. 

^1430 Godstaiu Reg. 633 Hit is vu-scmeli .pat contrauersi 
..lawfully endid sholde be soreli I-meuid ageine. 1367 
Gude ,5 Godlie B. tS.T.S.) 6x Rycbt soielie musing in my 
mynde. 1367 Satir. Poems Reform, iv. 137 , 1 speik not but 
piuife, quhilk I may snirlie lew. 1722 De Foe Plague 73 
Sorely I repented of my rashness. *8a8 Scott F. M. Perth 
xxix, I know my failing, and. . so sorely diead that I cannot 
conquer it. 1863 Trollope Belton Est. xxxi. 376 She sor- 
rowed to think that he should want such a thing so sorely. 
1870 J. E. T. Rogers Hist. Glean. Ser, 11. 134 Sorely against 
his will, Walpole was at last driven into war. 

3. In such a manner as to press haidly or 
severely upon a peison or thing. 

0x205 Lay. 6803 Smrliche heofeohte, & faalden heore cnihtes. 
c 1400 Mclayne 263 pe Sarazene semblede so Sarely pat 
pay felde faste of pure cheualrye. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
3692 Sodenly po sailes weie sorely bestad. 1606 Shaks. 
Ant. <$• Cl. iv. vi. 19, I haue done ill, Of which I do accuse 
my selfe so sorely, That I will ioy no more. 1613 — Hen. 
VIII, xv. u. 14 [He] biought him forward As a man soiely 
tainted, to his Answer. 1665 Manley Grotius' Low C. Wars 
730 They begirt the Castle, and the sixth day after recovered 
it, being soi ely assaulted and whhall wanting of provision. 
1725 De Foe Vtty. round World (1840) 253, I would be 
sorely put to it for lodging. 1770 Warner in Jesse Selwyn 
4 Contemp. (1844) IV. 239, I called upon the old duchess, 
who is ‘ sorely badly ’, as they say ill Lincolnshire, with her 
old complaint. 1820 Scott Monast. xxxvi, Of these most 
were mounted on steeds which had been sorely jaded. 1846 
Browning Soul's Trag. Wks. 1863 II._46oThe very mea- 
sures of precaution, which pressed soreliest on himself. 1853 
Kane Griunell Exp. xlix. (1856) 463 It is an amorphous 
mass, so worn that it must have been sorely wrought before 
its release from the glacier. 

4. To a great extent ; in a high degree. 

1562 WinJet Wks. (S.T.S.) I. s Hes not mony..in thair 
perfite bcleif. .sairlye stummerit? 1603 Shaks. Lear n. iv. 
304 Alacke the night comes on, and the high windes Do 
sorely ruffle. 1704 Swift Bait. Bks , Misc. (1711) 239 Who 
had toie off his Title-Page, sorely defac’d one half his 
Leaves [etc.]. 1786 Burns To a Louse i, Your impudence 
protects you sairly. 1831 Sco it Cl. Rob. vii, ‘ Thou objectest 
sorely to my complexion,’ said the negro. _ 1833 Dickens 
Lett. (1880) I. 399 The Association is sorely in want of able 
men- 1891 Farrar Darkn, ft Dawn Iv, To stay among 
them meant death, and his life was sorely needed by the 
Church of God, 

5. Comb., as sorely-tempted, -worn adjs. 

1870 C. J. Vaughan Earnest Words (1878) 134 The > sorely- 
tempted soul. x 8 gx Kipling Light that Failed ii. (1900) 
x6 A pair of sorely-worn riding-breeches. 

i- Soremant, variant of Serment ‘oath’ Obs. 


a 1400-50 Alexander 1464 [MS. A.), When he. soyned 
him be his sorement |>at sare him forthmkis. 

Soreness (s6»unes). Forms : a. 1 sarny s, 
-nis, 3 sssrnes, 4-5 sarnes, 4 sarenes, ( 5 , 8- Sc. 
sairness. 0 . 4, 6 soreues, 6 sornes, soare-, 
6-7 sorenesse, 7- soreness. [OE. sdrnys (f. sdr 
Sore «.!), = OFns. sirnesse, MHG. sirnisse .] 

1 . The condition of being physically sore, in 
pam, or painful ; pain, painfulness. 

c xooo ALlfric Gen. iii. x6 On sainysse pu acenst cild. 
c xooo * — Horn, I. 122 Ure snrnyssa he sylf abser. 13.. in 
Leg. Rood (1871) 85 All for noght bou feynes pe, All J>i 
sarenes will we se. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4236 pe 
sarnes sone it was astaynt,_ c 1480 Henryson Sum Pract. 
Med. i9Nowdirfevir,..Seiknes norsaimes. 1495 Treviso's 
Barth. De P. R. (W. de W.) v. lviii. 173 The maiowe 
heelyth . . the sorenes of the throte and of the breestes. 1562 
{.title), Bullein’s Bulwarke of defence againste all Sicknes, 
Sornes, and woundes. x66o Blount Boscobel 42 Which., 
serv’d to encrease rather then asswage the sorenesse of his 
feet. 2722-7 Boyer Diet. Royal n. s.v., Soreness of the 
Eyes, Mat des yeux. 1808 Med. Jrnl. XIX. 21 He com- 
plained of soreness in his mouth. 1876 Bin si owe Th. ft 
Pract. Med. (1878) 139 The soreness and inflammation of 
the throat subside. 

2 . Mental pain, distress, or initation; irritability, 
touchiness. 

c 1000 ASlfric Gen. vi. 6 He. . waes gehrepod mid heortan 
sarnisse wi 3 innan. a 1300 Cursor M. 26377 Teres fnlland 
on pin ei pe sarnes o pin hert to vviei. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety 
vii. 153 Whilest the soreness of his late pangs of conscience 
remains. X721 Ramsay Keilha 8 His face speaks out the 
sairness of his heart. 1796 Nelson 15 July in Nicolas Disp. 
(1845) II. an, I congratulate you on the soreness which the 
French feel for your strict blockade of the Port of Toulon. 
1832 Lytton Eugene A. I. x, I leave you with more sore, 
ness at my late haste than I will acknowledge. 1889 Law 
Times LXXXII, 243/1 The soreness incident to separation 
has disappeared. 

-|-3. Distress, trouble, misfortune. Obs. 
c 1205 Lay. 13639 Icli eow wullc telle. .of muche sxrnesse 
pe isijen is to Tonde. 

4. Severe or serious character. 
a 1386 Sidney Arcadia iv. (1598) 392 For with the sorenesse 
of the fall, if she had not had bieath giuen her, she had 
deliueied a foolish soule to Pluto. 

II Sorex. rare. Also pi. soriees. [L. sdrex 
( soricis ) and sorex, related to Gr. u/>a£.] A shiew- 
mouse, a shrew. Also transf. 

1607 Topsell Fourf Beasts (1638)424 Lydnius the Em- 
peior.. called them, .moths and soriees of the court. 1801 
Shaw Gen. Zool. II. 1.63 Soiidue Mouse.. has the general 
appearance of a Sorex oi Sinew. 

Sorfait, obs. form of Surfeit sb. Sorfeten, 
obs. form of Surfeit v. Sorfol, -ful, obs. varr. 
Sorrowful a. Sorgeon, obs. f. Surgeon. 
Sorgho (s-p'Jgf). Also 8 sorgo, [a. F. sorgho 
01 It. sorgo, also sat go, mcdX. surgum, surenm , 
suricum (i2-i3th cent.), of unknown origin.] 
= Sorghum (esp. 1 b). 

1760 J. Lee hit rod. Bot. App. 327 Sorgo, Ihlcus. 1862 
Ansi ed Channel I si, iv. xx. 476 It may be worth statim- 
that the sugar grass, or soiglio, has been cultivated wiih 
success as an expeumental ciop. 1868 Waits s.v,, The 
glumes .and stems ofsoigho contain red colouiing-matteis 
1893 Watt Diet. Ecoiu Prod. hid. VI.ni. 277 The Soigho, 
which is mainly cultivated on account of sugar. 
attrib. 1862 Miller Blent, Chetn., Org. (ed. 2) ii. § 1. 74 
Cane Sugar, .is also contained in.. the ripe soigno grass, 
b. Sweet sorgho, - Sorghum i b. 
x86x Ben 1 lev Man. Bot. 697 Holcus saccharalus .. is 
called the North China Sugar-cane or Sweet Soigho. 
Sorghum (s^-jg»m). Also S aorgum. [mod. 
L., f. it. soi go : see prec.] 

1 . a. The cereal plant known as Indian millet, 
Guinea-coin, durra, etc. ( Andropogon sorghum, 
also called Holcus sorghum and So/gkum vttlgare). 

xS97 Gi rarde Herbal 1. v. 7 At the top..giowetli a tuft 
or eare like Sorghum. 1673 Ray Journ, Low C. 147 We 
had little other bread than what was made of Sorghum. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Keisey), Sorgum, a soit of Millel-giain. 
1780 Encycl. Brit. (ed. z) V. 3694/2 The most lemarkable of 
the foieign species [of Holcns\ is the soighutn, or Guinea- 
corn. 1866 Livingstone Last Jrnls 1. (1874) I. 17 Some 
sorghum, sem-sem seed, gum-copal, and orchilla weed, con- 
stitute the commerce of the port. 1879 Lubbock Add/-. 
Pol, 4 Educ. x. 193 Maize and sorghum, a fine tall cereal, 
which in the distance looks veiy like maize. 1883 R, 
Haldane Workshop Rec. Ser. 11. 11/1 Rice, maize, wheat, 
sorghum, and rye are most largely used [for obtaining 
gram alcohol]. 

b. The Chinese sugar-cane (Andropogon sacchar- 
atus, also called Holcus sacchaiatus and Sorghum 
sacckaraluni). Usually Sweet sorghum. 

x8s9 All Fear Round No. 32. 126 The extensive cultiva- 
tion of the sorghum, or Chinese sugar-cane, would give a 
fortune to the cultivator. 1867 A. Gray Man. Bot. 11874) 
652 The Sweet Sorghum, and other cultivated races. 1884 
tr. De Candolle’s Grig. Cultivated PI. 382 Sweet Sorghum 
..taller than the common sorghum and with a loose panicle. 

o. With distinctive names denoting other plants 
belonging to this genus (see quots.). 
x86o Darlington's Amer. Weeds, etc. 41 x Sorghum nutans, 

. . Nodding Sorghum, Wood Grass. Ibid. 412 S. ceruunm, 

. . Drooping Sorghum. Guinea Corn. 

2 . A genus or group of grasses belonging to the 
tribe Andropogoneab and including the species 
mentioned above ; also, with a and pi., a species 
or variety belonging to this genus. 

1842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 266 Sorghum, a genus of grasses. 
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.. The species form tall grasses with succulent stems, 
1884 tr. De Candolle's Ong. Cultivated PI. 380 Botanists 
are not agreed as to the distinction of several of the species 
of sorghum. Ibid.. A good monograph on the sorghums is 
needed. 1895-6 Cal. thiiv. Nebraska 186 New crops, 
particularly forage crops, and the non-saccharine sorghums. 

3. U.S. A kind of molasses made from sorghum- 
juice. 

1883 Chamb. Jml. Apr. 269/1 Maple-sugar and sorghum 
ate unequal to the demand. 189a Atlantic Monthly May 
664/2 Jais of lard and jugs of the inevitable ‘sorghum’ 
(home-made molasses) were secuiely tied up and buried in 
the woods. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as sorghum-crop, -head, 
-seed, sugar, eta 

Also sorg/t ttut-p it III tig, .turning (Do Veie Americanisms 
287), sotghum-evaporator , -knife, - mill , -stripper (Knight 
Diet. Me eh, 2246), sorghum-blight , - midge , -smut, etc. 

1753 Chambers' Cyci. Suppl. s.v. Juncus, The sharp or 
pointed Rush, with sorghum heads. 1875 Knight Diet. 
Mech. 443/2 The necessities of the sorghum culture in the 
United States. 1883 Times 30 May 13 A sorghum crop. . 
which yielded over 2,200 gallons. 1883 Science I. 234/1 
Othcts bearing, in all but size, a most sinking resemblance 
to sorghum-seed. 1887 Encycl. Brit . XXII. 628/1 The 
cultivation of sorghum sugar. 

b. In the sense ‘made of or obtained from 
sorghum ’, as sorghum beer, flour, molasses, syrup. 

1864 T. D. Wells Our Burden 38 Sotghum molasses, 
which was not known to this country in 1850. 1865 Home 
News 19 Dec. 5/1 A sample of soiglium flour made of 
Chinese cane. 1868 Rep, u. S. Commissioner Agrie. (1869) 
401 Strong vinegai can be made from sotghum sirup. 

Sorgien, -gon, obs. if. Surgeon. Sorh(ful, 
obs. varr. Sorrowful. Sori, pi. of Sonus. 
Soricine (s^risin), a. [ad. L. soridn-us, f. 
sorex Sou EX.] Resembling a shrew-mouse. Frcq. 
in specific names of animals. 

178* Pennant Hist. Quadrnp. II. 433 The Soricine Rat 
..inhabits the neighborhood of Strasbourg. 1801 Siiaw 
Gen. Zool. II. 1. 65 Soricine Mouse. Mus Sorieinus . . . This 
is an extremely small species. 1827 Griffith tr. Cuvier V. 
72 Pant py ms Sorieinus (Soricine Vampyre of Spix), C 1878 
Cassells Nat. Hist. I. 333 The Soricine Bat,. .Glossop/taga 
soricina. ..[It] is a small bat. 

Sorie, obs. form of Sorry 
Soriferous, a. Hot. rare. [f. Soii-us + 
*(i)i?ek 0U8.] Bearing sori. 

*859 T. Moore Brit. Ferns (1864) 20 Ferns, the margin of 
whose frond is soriferous. 

t Soring, a. Obs. In 5 sowring, [irreg. f. 
sowre Souk a. z ] = Sore af 

6x450 Godstma Reg. 256 Yeldyng therof euery yere to 
liyrn. .a spere-hawke sowryng [L. itnum speruariumsornnt\ 
at lammas. Ibid. 257 And to the heires of ser Alisaundir 
of Swereford. .a sowring sperehawke at lammasse. 

+ Sorite, Anglicized f. next. Obs .— 1 
*656 Hoonns Liberty , Necess . $ Chance xxiv. 259 To pass 
by all the other great imperfections, which are to be found 
in this Sorite [etc.]. 

II Sorites (sorertfz). [L. sorites, ad. Gr. coopei- 
T?jr, f. a<up-os a heap.] 

1 . Logic. ‘A series of propositions, in which the 
predicate of each is the subject of the next, the 
conclusion being formed of the first subject and 
the last predicate ’ (Mansel). 

, In the Goclenian form, ‘ the subject of each proposition 
is the predicate of the next, the conclusion being formed of 
the last subject and the first predicate ’. 

xssx T. Wilson Logike H iij, We ioyne many causes, and 
many effectes together, wherof is made an argument, called 
Sorites. *588 Fraunce Lawiers Log, h. ix. 99 As of many 
graynes is made a heape of come, so of many degrees 
an argument called Sorites by this enthymematicall pro- 

f ression, 1654 Z. Coke Logick 148 Sorites is an imperfect 
yllogism [etc.]. *693 Dryden Persius vi. (1697) 296 

note, Chrysippus the Stotck invented a kind of Argument, 
consisting of more than three Propositions! which Ts call’d 
Sorites, or a Heap. *838 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xix. 
(1866) I. 369 The Sorites can be resolved into as many 
simple syllogisms as there ate middle terms between the 
subject and predicate of the conclusion. 1870 Jevons 
Blent. Logic xviii. 156 The chain of syllogisms commonly 
called the Sorites. 

b. An instance of this type of syllogism. Also 
as pi. (quot. 1798). 

1581 J. Bell Haddou's Answ.Osor. 223 b, The Logicians 
that have described the fourme of a Sorites. 1588 Fhaunce 
Lawiers Log. 11. ix. 99 A sorites [is] but enthymematicall 
piogtession by certain^ degrees. x6zo T. Granger JDiv. 
Logike 285 A Syllogisme many wayes cryptike, is a 
Dilemma, and a Sorites. 1643 Sir T. Browne Re tig. Med. 1. 
§ 18 An easie Logick may. . with lesse than a Sorites resolve 
all things into God. 1725 Waits Logic hi. ii. § 6 A Sorites 
is when several middle terms are chosen to connect one 
another successively [etc.]. X798 Edgeworth Pract, Educ. 
(1811) II. 36X We have seen syllogisms, crocodiles, enthi- 
inernas, sorites, &c explained and tried upon a boy of nine. 
i860 H. Rogers Ess. Ill, 277 An ingenious sorites, by 
which we may at any time dispense with the positive 
testimony of an historian. 1870 K. H. Digby Halcyon 
Hours 261 No horn'd sorites here would I employ, No 
captious argument that would annoy, 
c. In allusive use. 

171X Addison Sped, No. 239 p xo These Disputants con- 
vince their Adversaries with a Sorites , commonly called a 
Pile of Faggots. 

2 . transf, A series, chain, or accumulation of 
some thing or things. 

1664 Power Exp, Philos, m. xgi Though Democritus his 
pit be never so deep, yet by a long Sorites of Observations, 


and chain of Deductions, we may at last fathom it. a 1670 
Hacklt A bp. Williams 1. xiii. (1693) xr Such a long 
Sorites of Sciences and Tongues. 1875 M. Collins in F. 
Collins Lett. Friettdsh. (1877) II. 24 Note this significant 
fact or sorites of facts, 
b. Math. (See quots.) 

x88o J. J. Sylvester in Coll. Math. Papers (1909) III. 
440 Any such determinate representation of a fiactional 
quantity I shall term a sorites. Ibid., The elements of a 
sorites are analogous to the partial quotients of a regular 
continued fraction. 

3 . A sophistical argument turning on the defini- 
tion of a 1 heap \ 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 140 The like attack 
as was made of old by the Academics and Sceptics against 
the judgment of the senses, with then sophism of the sorites, 
or argument of the ‘heap * 

4 . A heap, pile. 

X87X M. Collins Mart], <J- Menh. III. ix. 230 Such sorites 
of fiaming anthiacite may possibly cause cephalalgia. 
Hence Sori 'tie a. [cf.Gr. awpeirucos], Soritical. 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Soritical, pertaining to such an 
Argument [jc. Sorites]. 11x693 Urquhart's Rabelais 111. 
xxxviii. 320 Soritick fool. 1877 Blackmore Ctipps ll. v. 
73 Nebules of logic, dialectic fogs, and .. the pelting of 
soiitic hail. 

f Sorlaque, obs. variant of solaqttc, Solar. 

1696 tr. Du Mont's Voy. Levant xiv. 175 After ’em came 
the Sorlaques, or Foot-Guards of the Body. 

Soph (ppsn), v. Sc. Also 6 soirn. [f. Sorrkn.] 
+ L trail s. To trouble or harass by exacting free 
quarters and maintenance ; to live upon. Obs. 

1563 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 248 The Clangregour.. 
binds and slayis the pouer liegis of this realmc, . . takis thair 
gudis, sornis and oppressis thamc. 1563-4 Ibid, 271 That 
. . nane of tliame sould some or oppres our Sovermie Lndiis 
liegis dwellnnd within the boundis of Stratherne, 2588-9 
Ibid, IV. 342 Eftir tliay had soirned, wiacked, and spoilled 
the saidis haill Iliis, they, .rased fyre. 

2 . iiilr. To take up free quaiters or exact main- 
tenance unjustifiably; to sponge upon others for 
food or lodging. 

c X575 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 24 That na personnis 
heiretter ludge nor some in housis or granges penciling to 
religious or ecclcsiosticall men. 1638 II. Adamson Muses 
Threnodie (1774) I. 96 The Baliol proud, With English 
forces.., ai rived at Kinghome, And through the country 
mightily did some. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Sneph. m. iv, He 
gangs about soman frae place to place. 1799 J. Roder ison 
Agrie. Perth 385 Why send the person . .to corrupt, to pilfer 
and sorn upon your neighbours? x8x6 Scott Old 'Mori, vi, 
You pietend to gie entcitainments, that canna come by a 
dinner except by sorning on a carefu’ man like me ? X876 
E adie Thessaloni ans 314 The idlers - - had no right to * sorn ' 
on their friends or burden the funds of the church. 

Somame, obs. form of Surname. 

Some, obs. f. mom, pa. pple. of Swear v. 
Sorn.ee, nonce-wd. [f. Sorn v.] One who is 
sorned upon ; a victim or sorning. 

1797 Scott Lett. (1894) I. xo As from being a sorner I am 
becoming a sornee [etc.], 

Sorner (spunor). Sc. Also 5 sornour, 6 (9) 
Bornar, 7 soroner. [f. Sorn V.] One who sorns ; 
one who quarters himself upon others ; a sponger. 

1449 Sc. Ads, 7 as. II (1814) II. 36/1 The away putting 
of sorneris, ourlyaris, & masterful beggaris. 1455 Ibid, 43/1 
Item quhar cuer sornoures.be ourtane in tyme to cum, pat 
Jiai be deliueryt to he kingis schereffis. 1506 Exclt. Rolls 
Scotl. XII. 704 The names of all thevis, pikaris, and sornars 
that oppress the cuntre, 1575 Reg. Privy Council Scot. II. 
450 Certane sornaris, vagnboundis and utheris oppressouris 
of the cuntre. 1609 in Burt Lett. N. Scotl. (1818) II. 243 
Ealing up by sorners {sturdy baggers) and idle bellies. 
1699 Records of Elgin (1903) I. 361 The counsell ordains 
notorious soroners, wagabonas ana strangers to be instantly 
banished the burgh. 1797 [see Sornee]. x8zx Scott Pirate 
v, This is the house of his Lordship’s factor, and no place 
of reset for thiggers or sorners. x88x Masson De Qumcey 
ix. X04 The priuce of almoners for sorners and beggars. 

So'rniug, vbl. sb. Sc. [f. Sorn ».] The action 
or practice of exacting free quarters and main- 
tenance, or of living at the expense of others. 

1506 Exclt. Rolls Scotl. XII. 704 That ye hald courlis 
..for stanching of slauchtir, sornyng and oppression. 
1563-4 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 271 Colin Campbell. , 
sail ansuer him self for the samyn crymes, sornyugis, 
oppress ionis, and offends. 1669 in Mncfar lane’s Geneal. 
Coll. (S.H.S.) 1 . 63 The Outragious Sornings of Glengairries 
Followers. 1678 Sir G. Mackenzie Crirn. Laws Scot. 1. 
xxxiv. § iii. (1699) 161 An habitual, and constant trade of 
Robbing, and sorning, is libelled. 1753 Scots Mag. Sept. 
468/2 John Gun, for theft and sorning, was sentenced to be 
hanged. 1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (iCon) 5x4 Under 
which class may be included sorning, or the taking of meat 
and drink by foice, without paying for it. 1829 Scott 
[ A ntiq. Advert., All laws ngainst soi ning, masterful beggary, 
and every other species of mendicity, being suspended in 
favour of this privileged class. . X900 R. J. Drummond 
Relat. Apost, Teaching i, 15 Faith was made a plea for 
indolence and sorning. 

So 80 Tiling ppl. a. 

1824 Scott St. Rattan's viii, A poaching, sorning sort 01 
fallow. 1893 Agnew Hertd. Sheriffs Galloway II. xxxi. 65 
This sorning band, who had lived for days at free quarters. 
Soro, obs. form of Sorrow. 

>3 or oral (sorovral), a. [f. L. soror aster + -al. 
Cf. F. sororal.] 

1 . By one’s sister ; on a sister’s side, rare —h 
1654 Vilvain Theorem. Thtol. viii, 212 Master John Down 

a. .sororal Nephew to Bishop Juel. 

2 . That is a sister, rare. 


x8xg Lamb Lett. (1837) II. 55 How do you all do, amanu- 
enses both — marital and soioral ? 

3 . Of or pertaining to, chaiacteiistic of, a sister 
or sisters ; sisterly. 

1858 Chambers’s Jml. IX. 239 Independent of either 
mother or sister— bound by no authority to eithei, except 
. .filial and soioral affection. 1869 Miss Mulock Woman's 
Kingd. III. 146 To see into what the soioral bond can 
degenerate, under given circumstances. 1838 Sir W. R. 
Hamilton in R. P. Gtavcs Life (1885) II. 270 And Ladies, 
..With love maternal, or soioral, view Thy gentleness. 

Sororial (soro^iial), a. [f. L. soror i-us sisterly 
+ -AI1. Cf. F. sororial.] =»piec. 3. 

1836T. Hook G. Gurney (1850) HI. iii. 352 ‘Her brother* 
..peimitled his appiobation of her sororial affection to 
pioduce a sort of fiaternal acknowledgment. 1877 (I 'arid 
VII. 7 The gauntlet of sororial criticism which lie finds 
himself compelled to tun. 

Hence Soro rially adv., in a sisterly manner. 
1825 T. Hook Sayings her. n. I 23 Taking her sorotially 
by the hand, she led her forth fioni the oak parlour, 
t Soro riailt, a. Obs .- 0 [f. L. sororiant-, 
sordrians, app. i. soror sister.] (See quot.) 

1656 IJlount Glossogr., Sororiant Virgin, a yong maid, 
whose Biests began to be embossed and lound, ot set out 
for shew. 

So Sororia'tioa. rare. (See quols.) 

1658 ¥m\.\.vvs, Soror ration, a swelling, 01 becoming lound, 
and embossed like a young Virgin’s bieasts. x8sg Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1175/1 Soror iatio, . . the equally pi ogi essing de- 
velopment of the mamma: in the young female : sorormtion. 
Sororicide 1 (sortVrisokl). [ad. I,, sororidda , 
f. soror sister + -cuiZre : see -cidei. Cf .¥. sorori- 
cide.] One who kills his (or her) sister. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Sororicide, a murdeier of his own 
sister. 1721 in Bailey; and in later Diets. x88x Phil add. 
Record No. 34x1. 2 Intending sororicidcs will do well to get 
this foi rnula fastened in their memories. 1892 Besant Ivory 
Gate (1893) 195 If the envious man.. denounces a man of 
reputation os.. a patricide, a sororicide, amicocide. 

Sororicide a (sQroa’risaid). [ad. late L. soror- 
icidium, f. soror + -cidere : see -cide 2. Cf. F. 
sororicide.'] The action of killing one’s sister. 

X727 Bailly (vol. II), Sororicide, the Killing of a Sister. 
1875 J. Hunter Man. Bee-kccping (1876) 115 The Woiker.s 
pi even t this soi 01 Ride by setting a guat d over the unhatchcd 
Queens. 1889 East. Morn. News 10 Apr. 3/2 Supposed 
shocking sororicide. 

Iicnce Soxoxici’dal a. 

1878 Fk. A. Kemble Rec. Girlhood I. iii. 70 A quite un- 
premeditated inspiration . to 1 un away— probably alarmed 
my parents more than my sororicidal projects. 

Sorority (sorp*riti). [ad. mcd.L. sororitas , or 
f. L. soror sister + -ity, after fraternity. Cf. obs. 
F. sororitd (Cotgr. 16 11).] 

L A body or company of women united for some 
common object, esp. for devotional purposes; 
f U.S., the female section of a church congre- 
gation. 

*532 More Coufut . Barnes viii. Wks. 761/1 This would he 
say for the comfort of y* whole fraternitie and sororiti in 
general. 1645 Pagitt Heresiogr. (1647) 86 The Synod of 
New-England maketh not only the fraternity but (as they 
speak) the sorority to be the subject of the.. power of the 
keyes. 1657 J. Watts Dipper Sprinkled 101 IThe care] of 
the fraternity and sorority within their limits. 

2 . U.S. A women’s society in a college or uni- 
versity. Also attrib. 

xgoo Harper's Mag. Sept. 490 One .saw many of those neat 
little sorority pins the Amei Ran girl proudly brings home 
from boarding-school or college. 1908 G. E. Corn 1 (title), 
Jacquette: a Sorority Gill. 1909 C. W. Eliot Univ. 
Administr. 223 Sororities have, in general, the same merits 
and advantages as fraternities. 

So’rorize, V. Somewhat rare, [f. L. soror 
sister +-izb, after fraternize.] intr. To associate 
with a person or persons as a sister or sisters ; to 
form a sisterly friendship. 

1875 Temple Bar Mar. 533 If theie be a baby attached to 
eithei party, a general sororising is as inevitable as death. 
a 1876 M. Collins Th. in Garden (1880) II. i. 3 The beautiful 
girls . . sororising with the rustic maidenhood of their pai ishes. 

fSo'rory. Obs ." 1 [f. L. soror sister + -i.] 
A sisteihood ; a sorority. 

x6oo Tourneur Transf. Me tarn. Ixv iii, The ninefold Sorory 
themselves exiled, Iiuen fiom their natiue home to art’s 
annoy. 

Sorose, a. Bot. - Soi«fkkou3 a, 

1891 in Cent. Diet. 

|| Sorosis (sor< 7 u*sis). [mod.L., f. Gr. awpvs a 
heap.] 

1 . Bot. (See quot. 1831.) 

X831 Lindley Introd. Bot. 1. ii. 180 Sorosis,. .;i spike or 
raceme converted into a fleshy fruit by the cohesion in a 
single ma'-s of the ovaria and floral envelopes. X845 Encyd. 
Metrop. VI. xa2*/x Thefiuit [sc. muibeuy], called a soro-is 
by botanists, has a peculiar aromatic flavour. 1849 Bax 1 our 
Man. Bot. §557 Other instances of a sorosis are the Bread- 
fruit and Jack-fruit. 

2 . U.S, A women’s society or club. 

An arbitrary use of the botanical term, adopted as the name 
of the first club of the kind, founded in x8&. 

1879 in Webster Suppl. 

Soro“troch.ou3, a. Zool. [f. Gr. aaipin heap: 
cf. Monotrochous a.] Of rotifers : (see quot.). 

a 1843 Encycl. Metrop. (18451 VII. 266/1 The Wheel Organs 
are either Monotr othous, . . or the ring is divided or manifold, 
as in the Soro/rochous Infusories. Ibid., Two subdivisions 
of the Sorotrochou* are also observed. 
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+Sorous, a. Obs. rare . Also 4 sorus. [f. 
Sore aA + -003.] a. Sorrowful, sad. b. Grievous, 
distressing. 

a *300 Cursor M. 1676a 4- 105 A1 creatures for his ded made 
doil & pite, And Jjou pat he deed fore cannot sorus be. 150a 
Arnolds Citron. (1811) 129 The most greuous sorous losses, 
imprisonment, and troubles. 

|| Sorpego, obs. variant of Serpigo. 

1631 T, Powell Tom of All Trades 49 Some of your 
Clarkly men complaine the moysture of their palmes, Others 
the Sorpego in their wrists. 

Sorplers, obs. variant of Sorpltoe sb. 
t Sorporr, v. Obs— a [f. sor- See- + Pore v. 3.] 
trans. To surfeit. Hence Sorporring vbl. sb. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 8/a Agrotonyd, or sorporryd wyth 
mete or drynke, ingurgitatus. Ibid., Agrotonynge, or sor. 
porrynge, ingnrgitncio. 

Sorra, dial, or colloq. f Sorrow sb. 

Sorrance, variant of Soranoe. 

+ Sori’4. Cookeiy. Obs. Also sore, sorry, 
surre. [app. a. OF. sort, pa, pple. of sorer to 
redden, f. sort Soee «. 2 ] A dish made with chopped 
eels (or other fish, etc.) spiced and coloured. 
White sorri-blanch-de-sore (see Blaundsore). 
c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 25 Sore Sengle.— Take Elys or 
Gurnard, . . take Safroun, & caste J>er-t o, . . take poudere Gyn- 
gere, Canelle [etc.]. c 1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. 
(1790) 446 Eles in Sorry. Take eles and cut hom on culpons, 
. . colour hit withe saunders. Ibid, 467 Eles in Surre. a 1450 
Toiirn. Tottenham The Feest vii. (Hazlitt E. P. P. III. 93), 
Blobsteidis in white sorie, Was of a nobull curry. 

Sorrel (sp-rel), sb . 1 Bot. Forms: 4, 6-7 
sorell, 5-6 sorel, 6-7 sorrell (6 sowrell), 6 - 
sorrel, [a. OF. surele (1 2th cent.), sorele , surelle 
(mod.F. surelle'), f. OF. sur adj., an adoption of 
the Germanic sur Sour a.] 

1 . One or other of certain small perennial plants 
belonging to the genus Rumex, characterized by a 
sour taste, and to some extent cultivated for cul- 
inary purposes ; esp. the common wild species, 
R, acetosa. 

Earlier botanical names are Acedula (also Acidula), Ace- 
tosa, and Oxalis. 

C1440 Prtnttp. Parv. 465/1 Sorel, herbe, surella. 1530 
Palsgr. 272/2 Sorell an herbe, oseille. 1548 Turner 
Nanus Herbes (E.D.S.) 69 Oxalis, in barbarus latin Acetosa 
or Acidula, in englishe Sorel or sourdocke. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens 558 Sorrel is commonly sowen in gardens, and is 
to be found also growing wylde. 1600 Surflet Count) ic 
Panne 11. xv. 222 Sou ell & burnet . may be sowen in 
fine ground, and well manured, in the spiing time, espe- 
cially the sou ell. 1653 H. Cogan Pinto’s Trav. xlvi. 180 
Going into the woods we sustained ourselves with a certain 
lieib like unto Soirell. 173a Ariiutiinot Rules of Diet in 
Aliments, etc 1. 259 Seveial Plants known by their Taste, 
as Sorrel. 1763 Mills Pract. i/usb. IV. 131 The seeds of 
the annual sorts of son el should be sown about the latter 
end of March. 1816 Keats 1 / stood tip-toe ’ 98 Her nimble 
toes Patting against the sorrel as she goes. 1868 Rep. US. 
Commissioner Agric. (i860) 394 ‘Acid ’ soils,. . indicated by 
the growth of sorrel, .and other sour plants. 1889 A. R. 
Wallace Darwinism (1890) 29 The souel..coveis hun- 
dreds of acres with a sheet of red. 

b. With distinguishing epithets, denoting various 
species of the genus Rumex. 

For Sheep's, Tree, Welsh sorrel see these woids. 

16 j 1 Cotgr., Ozeille petite, . , "barren Son ell. 1731 Miller 
Card. Diet. s.v. Acetosa, The Northern banen Son-el. 1797 
Encycl. Brit (ed. 3) XVII. 610/1 By means of the common 
"Inoad-leaved sorrel an excellent black colour is.. given to 
woollen studs. 1855 Delamer Kitchen Garden (1861) 93 The 
best.. is the Broad-leaved, sorrel, of which a maiked sub- 
variety, the Golden Sorrel, is almost exclusivelycultivated in 
the enviions of Dunkirk, c 1710 Petiver Cat. Ray's Eng. 
Ilerbal Tab. iii, "Common Sotrel. *763 Mills Pract. Hush. 
IV. 130 The common son cl, which grows naturally in pasture 
lands in most parts of England. 1785 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. 
xviii. (1794) 253 Common . . Sorrel, . . growing in meadows and 
pastures. 1597 Gerarde Herbal n.Txxx. 320 Oxalis Crispa, 
“Curled Soirell. *858 A. Irvine Handbk. Brit. Plants 379 
R umex,.. "Dock Sorrel. 1886 [see Dock sb.l 4]. 1846-50 

A. Wood Class-bk. Bot. 477 Rumex acetosella. "Field Sor- 
rel. ' 1681 in Thanes of Cawdor (Spald. Club) 352 "French 
sorrell. *731 Miller Gard. Diet. s.v. Acetosa, The 
Round-Ieav’d or French Sorrel, *819 Paniologia s.v. 
Rumex, R. sentatus, French sorrel. 1829 [see French 
a. sj. 1601 Chester Love's Mart, lviii, Sage, Scorpiades, 
and the "garden soirell. 1855 "Golden sorrel [see Broad- 
leaved sorrel above). *578 Lyte Dodocns v. ix. 559 The 
fifth kind, which groweth in ditches, is called, .in Englishe, 
"Great Sorrel, Water Sorrel, and "Horse Sorrel. 1597 
Gerarde Herbal ti. lxxx. 310 Oxalis tuberosa, "Knobbed 
Sorrell. 1731 Miller Gard. Diet. s.v. Acetosa, The Common 
or "Meadow Sonel. 1753 Chambers' ,Cy cl. Suppl. s.v., The 
great "mountain-sorrel. 1611 Cot gr,, Petite salette, "Pettie 
Sorrell, sallet Sorrell. 1578 Lyte Dodoens v. ix. 558 Oxalis 
Romana, Tours Sorrel or "Romayne Sorrel. 1764 Milis 
Pract, flush. IV. 130 The round-leafed garden, or Roman 
sorrel. 1796 [see Roman a. 14 b). 1597 Gerarde Ilerbal 11. 
lxxx. 320 Oxalis Fianca seu Romana, "Round Sorrell. 
171* tr. Pomet's Hist. Dings I. 25 Others will have the 
Leaf like round Soirel. 1731 Miller Gard. Diet. s.v. 
Acetosa, The "Round-leav'd (or French) Sorrel. 1753 
Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s.v., The round-leaved garden- 
sorrel. 1855 Delamer Kitchen Garden (1B61) 93 The 
Round-leaved sorrel.. is not the kind to cultivate, except 
for variety. 1611 "Salad sorrel [see Petty sorrel above], 
1597 Gerarde Ilerbal 11. lxxx. 321 Oxalis minor, "Small 
Sorrell. 1611 Cotgr., Ozeille sauvage, .. "sowre Sorrell, 
the sowre Docke. 1578 "Tours sorrel, "Water sorrel [see 
Roman sorrel and Great sorrel above). *565 Cooper 
Thesaurus, Cantherinum lapathum, "wilde soiell. 1580 
Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Ozeille sauvage, wild sorrell. 


2 . The leaves of species of Rumex (see sense i) 
used in cookery or medicine, or as a salad ; a 
decoction or drink made from one or other of 
these plants. 

<*1400 in Rel. Ant. I. 51 Drynk sorell, plantayne, and 
chekyn-mete. c *420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 54 With gynger 
bo pigge eton shalle be, And sorel with bo moton. 1539 
Elyot Cast. Helthe 24 Sorell. Being sodden, it louseth 
the bealy, *575 Gascoigne Posies Ep. Yng. Gent., Wks. 
1907 1. 12 If the Chiiurgian which should seeke Sorrell to 
rypen an Ulcer, will take Rewe [etc.]. 1620 Venner Via 
Recta vii. 145 Sorell is good in hot seasons . . for the 
cholericke. 1696 Plover On the Humours vi. 68 Cyder, 
French and Rhenish Wines, Vinegar, Sorrel, Verjuice, 
Limons. 1746 Francis tr. Horace, Sat. n, iv. 37 Sorrel and 
White-Wine, if you costive prove, And Muscles, all Ob- 
structions shall remove. 1747-96 Mrs. Glasse Cookery v. 
78 Take two handfuls of sorrel, pound it in a mortar. 

3. f a. Sorrel de boys, = Wood-sorrel. Obs. 

a 1400 Stockholm Med. MS. fol. 95 Alla ,i. sorell de boye. 
1548 Elyot, Acidula,.. an herbe called sorrell de boys. 
1552 Huloet, Alleluya herbe, otherwise called Sorrell de 
Boys. 2647 Hexham i. (Herbs), Sorell de boyes, or Cuckoes 
Soiell, Kockocks Suyrittgh. 

b. With distinguishing epithets, denoting various 
species of Oxalis (wood-sorrel). 

1647 [see prec.]. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Alleluja,.. 
an Herb otherwise call'd Wood-sorrel, or French Sorrel. 
Ibid., Oxalis, wild Sorrel or Wood-Sorrel, an Herb. X889 
Maiden Usef. Plants 50 Oxalis cornicnlata, . . * Clover 
Soirel', or ‘Sour Grass'. 1909 Cent. Diet. Suppl. s.v., 
Ladies’ sorrel, Oxalis stricta. 

4 . With distinguishing epithet : One or other of 
various plants of other genera in some way re- 
sembling sorrel (see quots.). 

1864 Grisedacu Flora Brit. W. hid. 787/2 "Climbing 
Sorrel, Begonia scandetts. X697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 375 
Acetosa (a Plant of the Family with Rhubarb, which will 
be called The "Indian Sorrel, or Sower Docken). 1753 
Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. App. s v., Indian Sorrel, a name 
sometimes given to ketmia. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 
327 Sorrel, Indian Red, Hibiscus. Ibid., Sorrel, Indian 
White, Hibiscus. 1864 Giusebach Flora Brit. W, Ind. 787/a 
Sorrel, Indian or red, Hibiscus Sabdarifa. 1843 Babincton 
Bril. Bot. (1647) 273 Oxyria reniformis, . . "Mountain Soirel. 
1889 Maiden Usef. Plants 35 Hibiscus heterophyllus,. . 

1 "Queensland Sonel’. 1829 Loudon Encycl. Plants 586 
note, H[ibiscus] Sabdariffa..in the West Indies is called 
"Red Sorrel. 1864 Griseback Flora Brit. W. Ind. 787/2 
"Switch Sorrel, Dodomea viscosit. 1887 Moloney Forestry 
IV. Africa 303 Switch Sorrel of Jamaica . . Shrub or small ti ee. 

5 . pi. Species of sorrel ; sorrel plants. 

1596 in Analecta Scotica II. i3Theseid of..soirelis or 
sourochis. 1725 Fain. Diet, s.v., Alleluya.. has all the 
same Qualities anil the same Taste as the other Sorrels. 
1841 Penny CycL XX. 221/2 Well known as troublesome 
weeds to the agiiculturist, under the name of docks and 
son els. 1866 Tieas. Bot. 998/2 The Sorrels are considered 
of great importance in French cookery. 

6 . Salt of sorrel, binoxalate of potash. 

1800 tr. Lagiange's Chem. II. aoo Oxalic Acidulum, the 
Salt of Sorrel of the Shops, 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 192 Two 
diams of sal-ammoniac, and half a dram of .salt of sorrel. 
1887 Bentley Man. Bot. (ed. 5) 654 A potassium salt of 
oxalic acid, commonly termed salt of soirel. 

7 . cUtrib., as sorrel-flower, genus, leaf, seed. 

1753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s.v., Soirel seeds.. are 
esteemed astringent. x8xx A. T. Thomson Loud. Disfi. 
(1818) 350 Soirel leaves are inodorous, and have a grateful 
..acidulous taste. 1845 S. Judd Margaret 1. xvii, The 
snowfields seemed to bloom with glowing sorrel-flowers. 
1857 Henfrey Bot. 359 Polygonacex. The Sorrel Order. 
1866 Treas. Bot. 998/1 Rumex, the Dock and Soriel genus. 

b. In the sense ‘made from sorrel’, as sorrel 
drink , jam , sauce, sops, soup , water, 

1558 Warde tr. Alexis' Seer. 40 b, Tlire vnees of endiue 
water, or sorell water. 1589 in H. Hall Soc. Elis. Age (1887) 
213 For rostinge the mutton and chickens and sorefl soppes 
for the chickens. x6n Cotgr., Vinaigrette, sorrell sawce. 
1634 Hevwood & Brome Lane. Witches m. H.’s Wks. 
1874 IV. 214 Heie comes the payre of boyld Lovers in 
Sorrell sops. 1771 Mrs. Haywood New Present for Maid 
155 Lay it in a dish with some sorrel sauce. 2855 Delamer 
Kitchen Garden (1861) 93 It is used . .principally for sorrel- 
soup. 1862 in Veness El Dorado (1866) App. 122 Sorrel 
jelly,., sorrel jam, preserved papaws [etc.]. 1863 Chambers's 
Encycl. V. 359/1 Hibiscus Sabdarifa. , affords a refreshing 
beverage, well known in the West Indies as Sorrel Cool 
Dunk. 

o. In the names of various plants, etc., as sorrel- 
thorn, -vine, -wood (see quots.). Also Sorrel- 


TUEE. 

1799 Med. ?rnl. II. 80 The irritability inherent in the 
stamina of the floweis of the sorrel-thorn (I’lpine-vinette). 
1864 Grisebach Flora Brit. W. Ind. 787/2 Sorrel-vine, 
Cissus acida. 1874 Treas. Bot, Suppl. 1343/2 Sorrelwood 
(N[ewJ Zealand]), Oxalis magellamca. 

Sorrel (sp’rel), a. and sbfi Forms; 5-8 (9 
'arch.) sorel, 5 sorelle, sowrell, 5-8 sorell, 6-7 
soril; 6-7 sorrell, 7 -ill, 6- sorrel, [a. OF. 
sorel ( soreal , -eaul, -tel), f. sort Sore a. 2 Hence 
also med.L. sorellus .] 

A. adj. Of a bright chestnut colour ; reddish 
brown : a. Of horses (or other animals). 

1469 in Somerset Med. Wills (1901) 216, I will that my 
seiuant William Wilson have a sorelle hackney of mine, 
*543 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) VI. 175 A sorell geldinge, 157° 
Bury Wills (Camden) 156 My sorrell meare coulL 2634-5 
Brereton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 39 Here, in their stable, 
four dainty sorrel pied horses. 1680 Lond. Gaz. No. 1520/4 
A Soirel, or Bright Chesnut Mare, about 14 Hands and a 
half high. 1704 Swift Batt. Bks. Misc. (1711) 252 A sorrel 
Gelding of a monstrous Size. 2706 Lond. Gas, No 4190/4 


A sorrel chesnut Nag, a little crack winded. 2823 E. Moor 
Suffolk Words, Sorrel, chestnut-coloured, as applied to a 
horse. 2852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom’s C. iv. 23 How 
Mas’r Shelby was thinking of buying a new sorrel colt. 
1884 Bible Zeck. i. 8 Behind him there were horses, red, 
sorrel, and white. 

b. Of hair or persons. 

1600 Breton Pnsgnils Fooles-cap xxv, Shee, in a glasse, 
that sees her Sorrell haire, And straight will put it to the 
Painters die [etc.]. 1602 — Mothers Blessing lxxv, A 
sorrell foretop, and a sowish feature. 2634 Massinger Very 
Woman in. i, My sorrel slaves are of a lower price, Because 
the colour's faint. 2664 Butler Hud. 11. i. 696 A Roan- 
Gelding ., a Lock on's hoof, A sorrel-mane, <12700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew , Sorrel-pate, red Hair'd. 2708 Brit. 
Apollo No. 36. 2/2 Red Hair'd People, or Carrotty, Sandy, 
Sorrel, or what you will call them. 

c. Of colour or hue. 

2534 in Wells Wills (1890) 41 Oon mayre of sorell color. 
*599 T. M[oufet] Silkuioriues 72 How they color change, 
From blacke to biowne, from browne to sorrel bay. 1621 
Cotgr., Saurir, to..tuine into a Soirell colour. Ibid., 
Vntill they [fc. herrings] haue gotten their Sorrell hue. 

B. sb. 1 . A horse of a bright chestnut or reddish 
brown colour j also as the name of a horse, (So 
OF. Sorel.) 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Son) 202 But on them 
she wyl have a bonde, As weel of bayard as of brende, And 
yit for sorelle she wyl stonde. 2482 in Cely Papers (Camden) 
109 Grett sorell ys in good plyght. 1599 Hall Sat. vr. i. 223 
Samt Georges Sorrel, or his crosse of blood. 2660 J. M. 
New Metamorphosis (Nares, 1859), Noe holla Jacke, nor 
Sorrell, hola boye. Will make them stay. 1708 Brit. A polio 
No. 90. 3/1 O’er Hill and Dale on Sorrel, Noble Steed. 
2748 Smollett R. Random ix, Suie my Lord's Sorrel 
is not resty. Ibid., Sorrel, disdaining the rein; sprung 
forward. 1783-9 T. Day Sandford <$■ Merton (1851) 
442, I can assure you they are the true Suffolk soirels, 
the first breed of working horses in the kingdom. 1842 
Borrow Bible in Spain lvi. The horse was small but beauti- 
ful, a sorrel with long mane and tail. 1894 Outing XXIV. 
383/2 At the easy, comfortable pace with which old sotrel 
jogs him to town on court dal’s. 

transf. 1803 J. Davis Trav. Amer. 378, I am no half- 
and-half breed ; no chesnut-sorrel of a mulatto, 
b. In allusive use: (see quot. 1710). 

1705 Hickeringill Priest-cr. n. viii. 82 Those that 
(Piofanely if not Traiterously) Drink a Health to Sorrel. 
2710 Answ. to Sacheverell's Semi. 15 The King [William 
III] having.. a fall from his Horse (called Sorrel),.. which 
was thought to be the cause of his Death, they rejoyced at 
it, and did usually drink a Health to Sorrel. 

2 . A buck in its thiid year. Now Obs. or arch. 
1486 Bit. St. Albans, Hunting e iv, And ye speke of the 

Bucke, the fyrst yere he is A lawne,..The secunde yere a 
preket, the iii. yeie a sowrell. 1530 Palsgr. 272/2 Sorell, 
a yonge bucke. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. ii. 60 The Dogges 
did yell,. .then Sorell lumps fiom thicket. 1626 N. Riding 
liec. II. 122 John Turner presented for bieaking the chase 
of the R‘ Hon. Lord Burghley and shooting a sorell there. 
a 1700 Evelyn Diary 27 July 1654, I went to the hunting 
of a sorel deere. 1742 Compl. Fam.-Pie<.e 11, !. 3x0 If any 
Deer come out that is not weighty, or a Deer of Anllier, 
which is Buck, Sore, or Sorel. 2865 G. F. Blrkeley Life 
$ Recoil. II. 256 Doe or buck, pricket, sor or sorel, my 
orders from the Crown were that every one should be 
destroyed. 

transf. 2622 Christian turned Turk (T.), I am but a mere 
sorell ; my head's not hardened yet ! 

3 . A sorrel or reddish-brown colour. Freq. with 
leference to horses. 

1530 Palsgr. 272/2 Sorrell, coloui of an horse, sorrel, 
a 1586 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 273 His hoise was of a fiery 
sorrell, with blacke feete. 1612 Cotgr., A lezan toustade, a 
darke reddish colour, as of mettall burnt in the fire; a 
burnt sorrell. 2688 Holme Aimouiy 11. 155/1 Sorrel, is 
more lighter than a light Bay, inclining to a Yellow. 2706 
Stevens Span, Diet, i, Alaz&n dorado, betwixt Roan and 
Sorrel. 1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 12 The best colours for 
lines are sorell, white, and grey. 2828 Carr Craven Gloss., 
Son-el, a colour between a chestnut and a red. x86oO. W. 
Holmes Elsie V. (1887) xxx She was of the shade we call 
soirel, or, as an Englishman would perhaps say, chestnut, 
t Barrelled, a. Obs. Forms : 5 sorelt, 5-6 
soreld, 6 sorelyd, sorellyd, -ed, 7 sorreld. 
[f. Sorrel a. + -ed. Cf. Sored a.] Of horses : 
= Sorrel a. a. 

2403 Nottingham Rec. II. 22 Item, j. equum sorelt, xij s. 
1465 in Mann, <$ Househ. Exp. Eng. (Roxb.) 180 A man 
that browte the Kynge a foie soield cowser. 1506 Poston 
Lett. III. 404 My Lord Harry of Staffoith..rydyng apon a 
sorellyd courser. 1553 N. Country Wills (Surtees) 231 To 
my cosyn..my soreld bald geldinge. 2623 Liber Deposit, 
Archid. Colcest. fol. 24, One sorreld maie with a white face. 

So rr el-tree. [Sorrel fiJ, 1 ] The sourwood or 
elk-tiee of Noith America, Oxydendrnm arboreum 
(. Andromeda arborea ). 

1687 Phil. Trans. XLI. 252 The Sorrel-tree bears a Leat 
something like a LaureL _ 2717 Petiveriana in. 247 Sonel 
or Sowre-tiee. Because its Leaves have that Taste ; some 
are a Foot diameter. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot, App. 327 
Sorrel-tree, Andromeda. 2821 W. P. C. Barton Flora N. 
Amer. I. 107 The sorrel tree itself, however, degenerates 
into a shrub. 1866 Treas. Bot. 472/1 The leaves of 
Eubotrys arborea have an acid flavour, whence the name 
of Soirel-tree. 

So rren. Sc. and lr A Now Hist. Forms : 3-4 
sorthyn, sorohyn, 4 sorryn, sorem, 6 sorehira, 
sor ebon, soren, 7 sorehin, soreine, 9 sorren. 
[ad. obs. Irish sorthan , explained as synonymous 
with coinn eamh, coinmheadh (see Coynve), ‘ free 
quarters, living at free expense’. The Latinized 
form sortiagittm occurs in the 15th cent. Ct. Sorn 
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SORROW. 


».] A service formerly required of vassals in 
Scotland and Ireland, consisting in giving hospi- 
tality to the superior or his men ; a sum of money 
or other contribution given in lieu of this. 

1289-1308 Charter in Adv. Lib. MS. 34.3, 25, p. 194 Volo 
. .quoddictus dominus Adam, heredes snivel assignati,.. 
sint quieti de Sorthyn et Tascal. Ibid., Et volo etiam 
quod . .habeant sorchyn fascal. c 1320 Reg. Mag. Sig. Scat. 
(1912) 533 note, Concessitmis eidem quod dictas teiras 
habeat. .quiete de Sorem et Freelache, 1364 Ibid. 57/1 
Quod dicta baronia est libera de sOnyn ct fathalos. 

1596 Spenser State Irel. (1633) 25 Cuddy, Coshery, 
Bonnaght, Shrali, Soiebin, and such others; the which 
(I thinke) weie customes at first brought in by the Eng. 
lEh upon the Iiish. Ibid, 104 They. .exact upon them, .all 
those kinde of services, yea and the very wilde exactions, 
Coignie, Livery, S01 ehou[etc.]. 1600 Dymmoic Ireland (1843) 
8 Soien is a kind of allowance over and above the bonnght, 
which the Galloglass exact upon the poor people,.. viz. 
as. 3d. for a day and a night. 1621 R. Bolton Statutes 
Inland 429 If any peison or persons .. doe give any Scot, or 
Scots, .being men of warre, any wages, bonaghts, soreino, 
or any other intertainment. 1856 ulster Arch. Jrnl. IV. 
243 He rendered the chief-rents, in victual, called sorren, to 
McCarthy More. Ibid. 246 lire first usage, that of giving 
sorren , grew in com so of lime into the formal payment 
of rent. 

attnb. 1856 Ulster Arch. Jrnl. IV. 243 Land model nly 
held by sorren tenure. Ibid. 246 ‘Sorren land,’ probably 
for most pait arable. 

Sorre nto. The name of an Italian town in 
the province of Naples, used attrib. in Sorrento 
edge, edging, lace, orange, work (see quois.). 

1856 Mas. Puli. an Lady's Diet. Needlework 25 Son onto 
Edge [in Point Lace]. Ibid. 28 Sorrento Lace. 1875 
Knight Did. Mech . 224C/2 Sorrento-work, fiet carving, 
done by a jig-saw. 1882 Caulfield & Sawaud Diet. 
Needlework 453/1 Sorrento edging, used in modem Point 
Lace. 1896 Daily News 24 Dec, 3/2 The Neapolitan, or 
Sorrento orange, ..is not _ smooth, but rather rough and 
unprepossessing, and its skin thick. 

'!’ So rrily, a. Obs .- 1 In 3 sorilich. [f. 
SoiutY a. + -ly I.] Sorrowful, sad. 

c 1200 Trin, Colt. Horn. 185 Sorcliful is ure hider cumc, 
and soiilich ure henen sift. 

Sorrily (sp'rili), adv. Forms: o. 2-3 sari-, 
3 seerilioha, 4 sarili, 4-5 -ly. j 3 . 2, 4 soriliche, 

5 soryly, 5-7 sorily, 7- sorrily, [f. Sorry a. + 
-ly 2 . Cf. MUG. strichliken.) 

f 1 . In a sorrowful manner; sadly, sorrowfully, 
a. ext 75 Lanib. Hem. 39 pu scalt bi-wepen pine sunne.. 
and jeolen pine teres swifte sariliuhe. <11205 Lay. 13626 
Swifle he gon to wepen & smiliche siken. c 1230 Halt 
Meld. 5 Nis ha penne sariliohe..akast, & in-to pewdom 
idmhcii. <11300 Cursor M. 14252 To fete sco fele him 
sarill. c 1400 Yioalne <$• Gam. 1791 He Inked up ful sarily. 

ft. c 1175 111 Fragiu. Ai If tie's Gloss,, etc. (1838) 6 }et sanp 
peo sowle soriliche to pen Iicamo [etc.]. 1387-8 T. Usk 
Test. Love n. iii. {Skeat) 1. 60 [To] blobere andwepe til hem 
list stint, and sorily her mishap complayne. c 1400 Row- 
land <$• 0. 459 And all pe lethirs pal bare ware pay assem- 
bled soryly. C1450 Lovelicu Merlin 2460 Goth fortli,., 
and nxeth the modyr the cause why, why that hire husbond 
wepeth so soryly. 1606 I. Carpenter Solomon's Solace i. 

6 He. .mingled his drinke with his teares,.. sighed sotily, 
and lamented wofully. 

+ 2 . So as to cause sorrow; grievously; lament- 
ably, pitiably. Obs. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 224 Swufte ofte per hiuoren he hefde iseid 
liim euer soS, uorte hiswiken him soriliche on ende. C1330 
Arth. $ Mcrl. 4810 (KOlhitig), What Sarrazin so he mett t 
Wei soriliche he hem grett. <1*400 Destr. Troy 754 pat 
solast hom samyn . . With venus werkes. .pat sorily dessauis, 
& men to sorow bringes. c *440 Jacob's Well 116 Je be 
soryly deed wyth pe poysoun of pe feend. 

3 . In a poor, wretched, or deplorable manner; 
miserably, wretchedly. 

<21586 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 73 Thy pipe, 0 Pan, shall 
ltelpe, though I sing sorily. *586 T. B. La Ptimaud. Fr. 
Acad. 1. (1594) 335, All bis possession was but a little farme 
in the counlrie sorily built, a *625 Fletcher Nice Valour 
11. i, Yet goodness, whose inclosuie is but flesh, Holds out 
oft times but sorrily. *688 Bunyan Jems. Sinner Saved 
(1886) 46 Churches would do but sorrily, if Christ Jesus did 
not put such conveits among them. 1709 J. Johnson 
Clcrgym. VadeM. n. p. xlvi, 'Tis so sorrily lelated, and by 
one who lived so many hundred years after. 1768 Johnson 
Lett. (1788) I. 10 You serve me very sorrily. *815 Scott 
Let. in Lockhart (1837) III. xi. 360 The Brunswickers and 
Hanoverians behaved veiy well; the Belgians but sorrily 
enough, *856 Doran Knights <$• their Days xvi, 243 
Rough games, that suited but sorrily with their calling. 
*875 King lake Crimea (1877) VI. xi. 445 Thus sorrily lagged 
the males in tlieir uudesigued trial of speed. 

Comb. 1824D1UDIN Libr. Comp. 607 In the sorrily-printed 
pages of the original London Post. 

Sorriness. Now rare. Forms: a. isaris- 
nys, 2 -nesse, 1-3 sarmesse, 4-5 sarynes; 3 
seerinesse, -neesse. / 3 . 3-4 sorinisse, 3-6 sori-, 
aorynesse, 4 sorinysche, 6 -nes ; 6 , 8- sorri- 
ness, 7-8 aorryness. [f. Sorry a. + -ness.] 
f 1 . The state of being sorry; sorrow, grief, sad- 
ness; = Sorrowfulness. Obs. 

a. c 1000 ASlfhic Saints' Lives xxiii. 102 Hwait maig 
beon wop oftSe sorixnys, %yt past nces se mtesia. m^ftres? 
cnoo O. E, Chron. (MS. F) an. 616, Far pare satinesse fte 
he li:ef3e far pes cinges un^eleauon. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 
103 pe fifte sunne is Tristicia, pet is pissere worlde sari- 
nesse. c *205 Lay, 27560 per wes sarincsse, sorrejen 111050. 
a 1340 Hamtole Psalter iv, 1 Fra anguys and sarynes pou 
lias broght me, *483 Cath. Angl, 318/2 A Sarynes, tristicia, 
ft- <■ zaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 35 Hwile mid sorinesse, hwilo 
mid werinesse. 0*275 Lay. *3639 Ich 30U telle joupliche 


spelles of mochele sorinesse. 13.. Guy Wariv. (A.) 372 pe 
heuinisse, pe sorwe, and pe soi inisse, pat me is on. _ 1387-8 
T. Usic Test. Love n. xiv. (Skeat) 1. 57 Trewly, this is the 
sorinesse of fayned love, c 1440 Protup. Para. 465/1 Spry- 
nesse, or he vy nesse, tristicia. 1548 R, Hutten hum Drain. 
G ij b, It is feare and sorines of conscience which perceiveth 
y< god is angry with syn. *571 Golding Calvin on Ps. li, 
11 So as the sorynesse may settle itself deep in our harts. 
1683 Crowne City Politiquesw. i, Sony? what does your 
sorryness signified ’ 

tb. With a and pi. An instance of being sorry. 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 105 pet pe mon on god blissie bitwuxe 
pa sorinessen pissere steilce worlde. cxaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 
71 Alse fele soiinessos swo ich haue on mm herte for mine 
sinnes. 01275 dinners Beware 125 in O. E. Misc., In eche 
soimesse His saule he may Iirynge. 1587 Got ding De 
Mornay xxix. 464 Foi the veiie lepentance of the best men, 
is but a sorinesse that they cannot be sonc enough. 

2 . The state or quality of being m&an, poor, or 
paltry; poorness, meanness. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. it. i. 32 IndifTerency,.. Excel- 
lency,, .Son mess, 1727 Baii.ev (vol. II), Sonyuess, . , 1 ‘nhri. 
ness, Meanness, Lowness of Value. 1891 T. IIaudy Tcss 
xxxix.The figure near at hand. suffers.. because it shows up 
its soniness without shade. 

Sorrip, obs. form of Syrup. 

Sorrow (spToa), sb. Forms: a. 1 sorh, sorhs, 
2-3 sorhe (2 sorhge, 3 soorhe); 1 sor3, 2-4 
sorge (3 sorge, seorge, 4 zorge, sorghe) ; 3 
sorege (-ege),5 soroge, sorugh(e. 13 . 3serrghe, 
sarege ; 3-4 serewe, 4-5 sorwe, sarow(e ; 9 
dial, sarrow, sarra(h. 7. 3 sorw, sorwge, 
seor(u)we, 3-5 sorwe, sorewe. 8. 4-5 soru, 
sorou (4 sorouu), 5 soro, 6 sourou ; 3-6 sor- 
ow(e, 5- sorrow, < 5-7 sorrows; 8-9 Sc. sorro’, 
9 sorra. [Common Tout. : OE. sorh, sort, — OFris. 
* sorge (WFris. search , EFris. silargli, s/lrghe, 
NFris. sbrrig, snrrcg, etc.), 01 .Frank, sorga (MDu. 
sorghe, Du. sorg), OS. sorga, soraga, soroga (MLG. 
sorge, sorch LG. sorge, sorge), OliG. saiga 
(MIIG. and G. sorge), ON. (Iccl., Norw., Sw., 
Da.) sorg, Goth, saurga (o=*sorga). Relation- 
ship to forms outside of Teutonic is uncertain.] 

1 . Distress of mind caused by loss, suffering, 
disappointment, etc. ; grief, deep sadness or regret; 
also, that which causes grief or melancholy ; 
affliction, trouble. 

In OE. freq. in weaker sense, * care, anxiety *. 

а. Beowulf 1322 Ne frin pu after stelum ; soih is fceniwod 
Denizen leodum. c 888 K. /Elfked Docth. vii. § a Da iicun 
[6ing]..So naefre nanne mon buton sor^e ne forlaitaft. 971 
Blickl. Horn. 103 Ne bip pier sar ne gewinn,. .ne sors ne 
wop. c 1100 0 , E. Chron. ( MS. F) an. 870, Ealne his timan 
was sew inn & sorhs® ofer England, c **75 Lamb. Horn. 63 
pc saule of him is foiloren and pe sorie is him biforen. 
eft 30 Ilali Meid. 27 Weorldes uanite, pat wurSeft al to 
soriie & to care. <11250 Oi ison of our Lady 22 in O. E. 
Misc. 160 Al pis world schal ago Wi5 seorhe and wiS sore. 
1340 Ayenb . 71 Qper ine zoi-e oper ine blisse wypoute 
endynge. *390 Gower Conf. II. 144 His echedaies fantasie 
Of sorglie is evere aliclie grene. a *400-50 Alexander 249 
Wliepire it be sele or soro3e. c *450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 
x Fulle of soruglie and gladnesse, as mani lovers ben. 

(3. cxaoo Moral Ode 378 (Trin. Coil. MS.). Nis parsare3e 
ne sor non. cxaoo Oriwin 4852piss..drifepp fra pin herrte, 
All flseshli3 care & seri^he & sit. a 1225 Ancr. R. 354 Ine 
sor & ine seoruw. a *250 Owl 4 Night. 884 Hi ne seop her 
nowiht bute serewe. <1x300 Body # Soul 111 Map's Poems 
(Camden) 344 To synne and serwe was chi drau3t. a 1400 
Fist. Susan 145, 1 am with serwe biset on eueriche side. 
<11400 A pel. Loll. xo8 His trauel schal be.gynne in sarow. 
y. a 1200 Vices 6- Virtues 19 Dar is sorw3e and sarinesse 
forftare mucliele ortrewnesse. <1 1250 Owl <$• Night. 431 
Hwanue snouh lip pikke & wide, & alle wihtes habbep 
sorewe. *297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 5044 pe king him let ek 
in sorwe & in siknesse lede. c 1320 Sir Tristr. 578 Ouer 
londes he gan fare Wip soiwe and reweful chere. c 1440 
Jacob's Well 66 pou muste haue.. full sorwe in pin herte 
for pi synne. 1473 Warkw. Chron. (Camden) 26 Suche 
gooaes as were gaderide with synne, were loste with sorwe. 

б. a 1300 Cursor M. 24635 Seke i was and sar forsoruu. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter exxvi. 3 Je pat ete pe bred of 
sorow, pat Is, 3e pat make sorow in 3oure pilgrimage, c 1375 
Cursor M. 754 (Fairf ),To saue paiie self. . or ellis in sorou for 
tojende. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) iv. 13 Scho began to 
ciie, as a thing pat had mykill sorowe. c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 
*437 [They] wei on in soro & penaunce alle pat ny3t. 1508 
Dundar F/yling 21 Incres of sorrow, sklauder, and evill 
name. *559 Mirr. Mag,, Hen, VI, iv, Asillysoule with 
woe and sorowe souste. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. vii. 23 For 
emthly sight can nought but sorrow bleed. 1602 Shahs. 
Ham. 1. li, 232 Ham. What, lookt he frowningly? II or, 
A countenance mote in sorrow then in anger. 1690 Locke 
Hum. Und, 11. xx. (1695) 122 Soirow is uneasiness in the 
Mind, upon the thought of a Good lost,. ,01 the Sense of a 
present Evil. 1742 Guay Adversity 15 What sotrow was, 
thou bad 'st hei know. 1784 Cowper Task vi. 46 Sorrow 
has. .subdu’d and tam'd The playful humour. *84* Helps 
Ess., Aids Contcntm, (1842) 17 And we may lemumber that 
sorrow is at once, the lot, the trial, and the privilege of 
man. 1891 Farrar Darkn. 4 Dawn xlii, His face wore a 
look of sorrow and alaim. 

b. In more or less personified use. 

13.. E. E, A Hit. P. B. 1080 per was solace & songe 
wher sor3 has ay cryed. c 1400 Rom. Rose 4905 Labour 
aad Tiavaile Logged ben with Soi we and Woo, That never 
out of hir court goo. 1554-9 Songs 6 Rail. Philip 4 
Mary (Roxb.) 1 Suirowe hath. caught me in her sner. x6at 
Burton Ana/. Mel. 1. ii. m. iv, Sorrow, . .the mother and 
daughtci of melancholy. 1757 Gray Bardin And sor low’s 
faded form, and solitude behind. 1812 Byron Ch. Har. 11. 
xevi, How selfish Sorrow ponders on the past. 1850 Tenny- 
son In Mem, lix, O Scirow, wilt thou live witlt me? 


c. In proverbs and phrases. 
c 1420 Sir Amadace (Camden) iii, Bettur saydsoro thenne 
sene ! 1788 Grose's Did. Vnlg. T. (ed. 2), Sorrow shall be 
his sops, he shall repent this. Ibid., Sorrow go by me j a 
common expletive used by the piesbyterians in Ireland. 

2 . With a and pi. An instance or cause of grief 
or sadness ; an affliction or trouble. 

а, Beowulf 149 Torn sepolode wine Scyldinga, weana 
Sehwelcne, sklra sorga. a 900 Cvnewui f Crist 86 Swa eal 
manna beam sorgum sawad, swa eft ripaS. 971 ISlitkl. 
Hom. 5 pmt seghwyle man sceolde. .her on sorb sum beon. 
c X175 Lamb, Horn. 71 pet lif and saule beon iboijen and 
bafte ilesed tit of soi3en. c 1205 Lav. 12332 Ah sone per 
rufter sorjen heom weoien 31 mioen. c 1250 Gen. <5- Ex. 08 
Pride . . made lie sorge, and euerile bale. 15 . . li. li. A llit. P. 
Ik 5<>3 Quen pe swemande soi 3e so3t to his liert. 

p. a 1300 Harrow. Hell (I >ighy) 28 Hai de gates haui gon, 
Serewes sofiied moni hon. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. x.\x. 
89 Nis tlier no leche -so fyn, ouie serewes to bete. <1x400 
Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS, liv. 96 3if enysenvc kcolyk 
to myn. 

y. c 1250 Ccn. £ Ex. 374? M oyses told hem al ftis answere, 
And he lien smiten in sot wes doie. 1297 R. Uiouc. (Rolls) 
5923 pe piidtle 3er..of aildredus kinedom, pe biginning of 
ms soi we to engelonde verst com. <-1320 SirTn’str. 368 
Her sorwen and her caie pat witt pat frely fode. 1382 
Wvclif Ecc/its. xxxviii. 7 In these thingus ho..slml swage 
soi ewen . c 1400 Sect eta Sea et.. Gov. Lordsh. 60 [I l] brynges 
ynwaid sonvys to mannys licitys. 

б. a 1300 Cursor M, 9641 Sua pou' wald his sorus slak. 
1338 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 7 Now of fiue sorowes.. 
llenry in his writyng telles whaL pei ware. CX440 ] ’oik 
Myst. xii. 7 And sithon wlmt soiouse sor wane sene. 1477 
Karl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 8 The wiese men here their 
greues & sorowes as they weie swete vnto them. 1557 
North Guevara's Diall Pr. (1568) 300 There is great dil- 
ference from the cares and sorrowes of wcomen to that of 
men, 1602 Siiaks. Ham. iv. v. 78 When sorrowes come, they 
como not single spies, But in Bnttaliaes. 1697 Dhvden 
AHneid 1. 307 The day', but not their sorrows, ended lints. 
17x3 Johnson Guardian No. 1 r 5 All xotrows which can 
amve at me are comprehended in the sense of guilt and 
pain. 1746 Francis tr. Horace , F.pist. 1. ii. 68 Nor House, 
nor Land s, . . Can . . d 1 i ve one Son o w from his anxious Bi east. 
1827 I’oi.i.ok Course T. 1. (iB6u) 17 Sonows remembeied 
sweeten piosenl joy. 1892 Wpstcot t Gospel of Life 270 
Eveiy sot row and pain is an element of discipline. 

b. The Man 0/ Sorrows, Jesus Christ. (After 
Isaiah liii. 3.) 

a 1853 V. W. Robertson Serm. Ser. v. (1C90) i. 1 The 
Human Race typified by the Man of Sorrows. 1857 J. 
Hamilton Less, fr. Gt. lltogr. 170 The Man of Sorrows 
was not the man who would upbraid a breaking heart, 
o. Applied to pci sons. 

*637 Milton Lycuias 166 Weep no more, For Lyculas your 
sorrow is not dead. 1821 Shelley Adonais x. Our love, 
our hope, our sorrow, is not dead ; See, on the silken fringe 
of his faint eyes [etc.]. 

3 . Used as a term of imprecation, or of mere 
emphasis, in various phrases and constructions. 
In later use JTf. and and freq. with the =* the 
mischief, the devil. 

a. In the phrase Sorrow on (a person or thing). 

*325 Poem Times Edw. II, 178 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 

331 Sorwe on that o ft ere that kepetli come there. 13.. 
Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxxvri. 931 Serwe on Itcore 
hedes, but pei wel do 1 c 1440 York Myst. xxxii. 362 Now 
sorowe on such socoure as 1 liauo soglit. 1596 Siiaks. Tam. 
Shr. iv. iii. 33 Soi row on thee, and all the packe of you. 
X823 Scott Quentin D. xvi, To deal with William de la 
Maick, on whose name he sonow I x86z Cari.vle Freak. 
Gt. xin. ix. (1872) V. 96 The Duchess Dowager of Wui tern- 
bnrg also came, sorrow on her ; a foolish talking woman. 

b. In other phrases of impiecntion. 

13.. Gaw. Or. Knt. 2383 Of trecherye & vn-trawpe 
hope bityde sorje & care! <11386 Chaucf.r Wife's Prol. 
308 But tel me wherfor hydestow with sorwe The keyes 
of thy chist away fio me? <-1400 Gamelyn 88r Soave 
have that rekkel 1526 Pilgr. Petf. (W. de W. 1531) 
140b, Yf than the potter wold come..& bydde vs w.ilke 
forth vnthryftes with sorowe. c 1560 T. Ingklend Dis- 
obedient Child C j, God guye the sorow. 1776 Burns 
‘ O Tibbie, I liac seen the day' in, But sorrow Jak him that’s 
saemean. 1831 Miss Ft nnit-.R Destiny 1 1. xxvi. 352 Aye, that 
you will, or sorrow take me 1 1855 Tr nns.son Maud 1. tv. ii, 
But sorrow seize me if ever that light he my leading star ! 
1896 I’. A. Graham Red Scant xui. 258 Soirow take lire 
chance hi ought me among you 1 

c. As an emphatic negative. Chiefly with a. 

*573 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxiv.87 Pvtsauing that, sor- 

iow mair thay socht it. 1583 Leg. Bp. St. Audioisqqi But 
sorrow mair the men myclrt gett. *7.. Ramsay It yje oj 
A uchtcrmuchty xi, '1 he sm 1 ow crap of butler lie gat. 1738 
Scotch Presbyt. Eloquence 111 The Sonow a Bit of your 
Dog will I he. x8i8 Sloit Ur. Lamm, x\iv, Soria a hit, if 
I were him. 1825 Croki r Fatty leg. Irel. 1. 152 ‘ Soi mw 
a know 1 know, ’said Leaiy. X865 Li vi:r Lvttrell of .[nan 
xriii, The sorrow a word eser croS'-edyour lips. 

d. Inserted after what , where, etc., in impatient 
questions. 

<1 1631 Bruce Upon Affair of Coterie in Serm. (1843) 193 
The Earl ,, said— * What sorrow naans all this haste?' 
a 1779 D. Gkshsm Vug. Coalman's l outish, ill. (1787) 22 
What a sorrow ails you ? 1796 T;va Cuckolds fy 'Pint Qu, y 
16 What the sorro’ way? D’ye think that I can watch her 
aye ? x86r Ii. I.f unt 1 us Rhymes •)• l\ cuts (ed. 2) 89 * tiuitl- 
vvife,’ quoth John, ‘ did ye see that moose? Wliar sorra was 
the tat t ’ 

e. In miscellaneous uses with the. 

1756 Mrs. Cai del wood in Collness Collect. tMaitl. Club) 
178 'the hulydays play the sorrow with the jxror jieoplv. 
18x9 Thomson Poems 1 ji (E.D.D.), Tire sorry’s i’ the cutty. 
1839 Carleton Pmdotougha iii, Her people's as proud as 
tire scry sarra. Ibid, v. Tut 1 go to the sar ra. 1887 hi ns 11 1: 
Life Dr, Duguid if. viii. 219 She should been brunt, the 
auld limb o’ the sonow ! 
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4 . The outward expression of grief ; lamentation, 
mourning; poet.) tears, fin early use esp. to make 
sorrow. 

(a) c *340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 3218 Grete dole fcay mak, 
som tyme, and sarowe, For pai may nathyng begg ne borowe. 
1362 Langl. P. PI. A. nr. 16 Mourne [>ou not, Meede, ne 
make (jou no serwe. 1x400 Maundev. (Roxb.) x. 38 pe 
mounkes made mykill .sorowe at. his dying. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of VF. sop 1. xviii, [The lion] beganne to crye and 
make sorowe. 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cxlv. 174 Whane 
they within Calays sawe their kynge depart, tnay made 
great soiowe. 1588 Siiaks. Tit. A. in. i, ngWitnes the 
sorrow that their sister makes. 

(b) a 1425 Cursor M. 10496 (Trim), Wiiil she mened pus hir 
mone Wi|> wepe & soi wes mony one. 1490 Caxton Eneydos 
lit. 146 Thus lasted the sorowe thre dayes and thre nyghtes, 
that they neuer d.yde ceasse, 1592 Shahs. Fen. 4 Ad , , 
963 Where they view’d each other's sorrow, Sorrow that 
friendly sighs sought still to diy. 1717 Pope Iliad ix. 359 
Down his white beard a stream of soirow flows. 1746 
Francis tr. Horace , Sat. 1. v. 106 Where from green wood 
the smothering flames arise, And with a smoky sorrow All 
our eyes. 1820 Keats Lavua 11. 67 She nothing said, but, 
pale and meek, Arose and knelt before him, wept a rain Of 
sorrows at his words. 

f 6. a. Physical pain or suffering. Ob s. 

*377 Langl. P. PI. B. xx. 42 He seyde in his sorwe on pe 
selue Rode. ‘ Bothe fox & foule [etc.] ’. 138a Wyclif Gen. 
xxxiv. 25 The thridde day, whanne the sorwe of the woundes 
is moost greuows. 1388 — Rev. xvi, it Thei blasfemyden 
God of heuene, for sorewis of her woundis. 1308 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxx. (Tollem. MS.), pe reed [celidony] 
helpep. .a^ens woodnesse and a^ens olde sorowe. 

t b. Mischief; harm, hurt, damage. Obs. 
c 1430 Syr Getter. (Roxb ) 8592 Allas ! traied we bene Of 
the ring bi my modte the Quene..; Somsorowshe wiiketh, 
wel wot I. 1399 Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 35 Who yet notwith- 
standing as he was downe, mangled their feete and legges, 
and did the Saracens much sorrow. 

0 . As a term of abuse, reproof, or depreciation 
applied to persons. Chiefly north, and Sc. 

a 1400-30 Alexander 1733 pou hase sampned..a sellich 
nowmbre.-Offladdez &ofIosyngers&oflityll thefez,Siche 
sary sorowez as pi-self, 

1816 Scott Antiq. xxvi, Get out o’ the gate, ye little sor- 
row ! 1818 — Hrt. Midi, xvi, * Ye're a leeing auld sorrow 
then,’ replied the fair one. 1839 Hood Lost Heir 33 I'm 
as hoarse as a crow, with set earning for ye, you young 
sorrow I 1896 * L, Keith ’ Indian Uncle v. 78 ‘ That wee 
sorra ’ of a baker's boy with the dinner-rolls. 

+ 7 . Used in place of Sorry a. Obs.— 1 
a 1470 H. Parker Dives 4 Pauper (W. de W. 1496) I. liii. 
93/2 Iudas was sorowe theiof & grutched. 

8. allrib., as sorrow-cloud, -male, sit he, -smart. 
A number of attributive compounds occui in OE. 

«*2oS Lay. mog Monie..menden to him heore sser & 
heoie sorh-siSes. 1602 Marston Antonio’s Rev. IV. v, 
Helpe me, good sorrow-mates, to give him grave. 1838 
Eliza Cook The Wot Id ii, We muimur and droop should 
a sorrow-cloud stay. 1836 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 
153 Therefore shalt thou.. know no sorrow-smart. 

0 . Comb. a. Instrumental, with pa. pples., as 
sorrow-beaten, -blinded, -bound, -closed, etc. 

1394 Selimus in Greene’s Wks. (Grosart) XIV. 263 Into 
whose calmie port My ’’sorrow-beaten soule ioyes to ariue. 
1833 Lynch Rivulet xvi. i, Come, O ’•sorrow-blinded man. 
1842 Faber Styrian Luke 39 Why stand ye thus "soriow- 
bound. a 1386 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 274 When her 
breath., had by sobs gotten into her "sorow-closed breast. 
a 1618 Sylvester Monodia 79 With sigh-swoln heart and 
♦sorrow-clouded eyes. 1849 M. Arnold Forsaken Merman 
103 And anon there drops a tear From a sorrow-clouded 
eye. 1398 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. ii. 1. Ark 71 So, the 
care-charming hony . . re-advanceth "soi row-daunted hearts. 
1603 J. Davies (Heref.) Microcosmos Pref., Wks. (Grosart) 
1. 12/1 With stil-sweating "sorrow-furrowed Browes. 1849 
M. Arnold Forsaken Merman 104 A heart "sorrow-laden. 
1643 Quarles -SW. Recant, v. 17 Nor let thy "soi row-melted 
heart bemone Thy banisht bondslave, c 1393 J. Dickenson 
Sheph. Compl. (1878) 9 These "sorrow-seasond lines should 
firme abide. 1647 Fuller Good Th. in Worse T. (1841) 
136 How many have been "sorrow-shot to their heart 1 
i8i8Crabbe Tales v. 628 With "sorrow-shrunken face and 
hair upright. 1819 J. H. Payne Brutus v. i. 43 Look upon 
this "sorrow-stricken form. 1844 Lever T. Burke 1. 9 
Their grief is low and "sorrow-struck. 1600 Wisd. Dr. 
Dodykoll iv. iii. in Bullen Old PI. (1884) III. 142 Where 
shall I rest my "sorrow-tired limmes. 1608 Sylvester Du 
Bartas it, iv. iv. Decay 725 ’Sorrow-torn, thus (to himselfe) 
he cries. 1645 Quarles Sol. Recant, i. 23 To what hope- 
full end Droyle we our crazy bodies, and expend Our 
"sorrow- was ted spirits ? 1842 Cdl. Wiseman Prayer If Pr.- 
Bks. Ess. 1833 I. 379 The innermost caverns of a hollow, 
"sorrow-worn breast. ? 1638 Waller Lady Rich's Death 
126 Your Tears and "Sorrow-wounded Soul. 1736 Genii. 
Mag. VI. 613/2 To heal the soirow- wounded heart ! 1388 
Siiaks. Tit. A. in. ii. 4 Marcus vnknit that "soirow-wreathen 
knot. 

b. Objective, with pres, pples. and vbl. sbs., as 
sorrow-breathing, bringing, -ceasing, -making, etc. 

1823 D. L. Richardson Sonnets 97 Thy lay’s sweet flow Of 
"sorrow-breathing music. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. 
i. m. Furies 176 The dropsie-breeding, "sorrow-bringing 
Psylly. 1627 Drayton Agincourt 32 "Sorrow-ceasing 
sleepe..Vpon his Eye-lids stealingly doth creepe. < 1470-83 
Malory Arthur xxi. xi. 857* Ye dysplese god with suche 
maner of "sorow makyng. 1820 Clare Poems Rural Life 
(ed. 3) 142 That sad "sorrow-ripening name— a Man, 1603 
Drayton Bar. Wars vi. xciii. 157 She curs’d her "sorrow- 
seeing eye. 160* Weever Mirr. Mart. (Roxb.) 217 In a 
"sorrow-sighing extasie. 1396 Fitz-Geffrey Sir F. Drake 
(1881) 96 The "sorrow-sobbmg sigjhes of extasie. 1720 Pope 
Iliadxxiv. 981S0 spoke the fair, with "sorrow-sti earning eye. 

Sorrow (sp'rtm), v. Forms : a. 1 sorgian, 
aorhgian, 3-3 sorjen (3 sorgen, sorhen, -iii), 

4 zorae, 5 soroae. 0. 3 flerrjhenn ; 4 sarwin, 
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serewe, 5 serwe, 7. 3 seoruwen, sorewi, 4-5 
sorewe; 3-5 sorwe, 4 sorwy, 4-5 sorwyn. 
S. 4 soru(u, 4-5 sorou, 4-6 sorow(e, 6 sorrowe, 
6- sorrow. [OE. sorgian (f. sorg, sorh Sobbow 
sb.), = OFris. *sorgia (WFris. soargfe, NFris. 
sorrige, surrege, etc.), OLFrank. sotgbn (MDn. 
sorghen , Du. zorgen) , OS. scyg-, sorag-, sorogbn 
(MLG. and LG. sorgen), OHG. sorgon, usually 
sorgen (MHG. and G. sorgen) ; of different forma- 
tion are Goth, saurgan and ON. syrgja (Icel. and 
Norw. syrgja , Sw. sorja. Da. sorgo), j 

1 . intr. To feel sorrow or sadness ; to regret or 
grieve ; also, to exhibit signs of grief, to mourn. 

In OE. fieq. ‘to feel care or anxiety, to be anxious ’. 

a. Beoaynlfsg&i' N e sorga, snotor guma 1 c 888 K. ASlfred 
Boeth. vii. § 3 Da woruldare..pe (?u nu sorgiende anforlete. 
971 Blickl. Horn : 97 peah hwmpere he sceal winnan Si 
sorgian, hwonne se dseg cume. c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 103 
pissere worlde sarinesse penne pe mon sorbet) alles to swiSe 
for his hehte lure, c 1203 Lay. 5078 Brennes pat isaeh & 
sorjeden on his heorte. £1230 Halt Meid. 27 Mom ping 
schal ham..makie to carien, & ..sorhen & siken. 1340 
Ayenb. 71 [He] nou ine belle wepep and gredep, yellep and 
zor3ep. a *400-30 A lexander 4031 Quen he paire simpilnes 
sees he soro;es in his hert. 

p. c i2oo Ormin 8930 Whatt wass juw swa to serrjhenn ? 
a 1300 Cursor M. 23311 (Edinb,), Ne suld pou naupir scham 
ne sarwin. a 1400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxiii. 44 
Bi-hold pe wrecchednesse so rif Of soule pat is serwyng. 

y. *1223 A ncr, R. 308 Uour pinges..muwen makienhim 
to seoru wen, & bittren his heorte. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
Wace (Rolls) 2439 penne bygan Leyr to sorewe, & ment his 
mone euen 8 c morwe. c 1330 Will. Palertte 691 But whan 
he wist it was wast.., he gan to sike & sorwe. *1430 
Lovelich Merlin 11794 (E.E.T.S.), Thus lyden they Sorew- 
eng, bothe knyht & page. 

8. a 1300 Cursor M. 23311 Ne sal pou noper scam ne 
soruu, Bot haf gret ioi. Ibid. 24437, I sagh him dei, i 
sorud ai. 1375. Barbour Bruce xx. 4B4 Lang quhile our 
hym thai sorowit swa. c 1400 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton, 1483) 
iv. xix. 64 Thenne byganne this fayre tree to wepen and to 
sorowen. 1474 Caxton Chesse 11. v. (1883) 7° They, .sorowe 
more that wilful pouerte is lost in rome. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W, 153T) 86 b, In all euyll thou mayst fynde cause 
to mourne and sorowe. isgo Spenser F. Q. i. ix. 15, I 
sorrowed all so much, as eaist I ioyd. 1667 Milton P. L. 
xi. 1 17, 1 shall.. So send them forth, though sorrowing, yet 
in peace. 1720 Pope Iliad xix, 134 Stung to the soul, he 
sorrow'd, and he raged. *838 Lytton Alice 15 They who 
have sorrowed may well be reluctant to sadden . . those to 
whom sorrow is yet unknown. 1883 1 Ouida ' Wanda I. 34 
You have sorrowed and tarried in seclusion long enough. 

Prov. 1639 J. Clarke Parsemiologia 220 He that goes a 
borrowing goes a sorrowing. *707 Mortimer Husb. (1721) 
I. 366 Lest, according to the old Saying it proves, ‘That he 
that goes a borrowing goes a sorrowing '. 

b. Const, at, for, over . 

Examples with for andymbe also occur in OE. 

*53° Palsgr. 723/1 He soroweth for his fathers deth. 
*56* Bible Acts xx. 38 Sorowing moste of all for the wordes 
whiche he spake. *6o6 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. iv. xv. 52 The 
miserable change now at my end, Lament nor sorrow at. 
1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S, Sea xxx. 69 This I haue sorrowed 
for many times since. *67* Milton Samson 1603, I sor- 
row’d at his captive state. *797-1805 S. &: Ht, Lee 
Canterb. T. II. 273 His nature was unequal to sorrowing 
for more than one object. *830 Tennyson In Mem. xiv, 
He should sorrow o'er my state.^ 1867 ‘ Ouida ’ C. Castle- 
maine's Gage (1879) 17 Sorrowing. .for her ruined cause 
and exiled king. *873 Jowxrr Plato (ed. 2) I. 49 6, 1 would 
not have him sorrow at my hard lot. 

+ c. With for : To have charge of, look after, 
provide for. Obs. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.)25 He that sorowed formal- 
perduys was goon his way. And the hows not pourueyed 
ne vitaylled. 1343 Brinklow Lament. (1874) go Yf ye wolde 
redresse these thinges, ..and sorowe [1342 prouyde] for the 
poore, so shulde ye be without the clamor of them. 

2 . trans. To think of with sorrow; to feel sorrow 
on account of; to lament. 

0x340 Hampole Psalter iv. 3 3«--m Joure dennes ere 
stongen sorowand 30ure synnes. Ibid.xxiv. 17 [The] anlepy 
is mare lufid, [the] pore is mare sorowid. c 1430 Myrr. our 
Ladye 236 The redae rose waxed then pale when the vyrgyn 
soiowed the dethe of her sonne. *308 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. 
cx.\x. Wks. (1876) 232 Shall not I sorowe the destruccion of 
.xx. C.M. soules. 1547 J. Harrison Exhort. Scottes a iiij. 
This miserie is muche to be sorowed. 1632 Lithgow Trav. 
vii. 304 Their time was come, which mortality might sorrow, 
but.. not preuent. 

b. With subordinate clause. 

Examples with hwseter, hwylc, Pset, occur in OE. 
c 1430 Myrr. our Ladye 308 Thy sonne .,whome thou 
sorowedyst to suffer dethe. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 2go It is..moche to be sorowed, that [etc.] 1333 
Coverdale Judith iv. 2 They sorowed he shulde do vnto 
the cite of Ierusalem . .as he had done to other cities. 1608 
Capt. Smith True Relat. Wks. (Arb.) 30 Her Father, .much 
soi rowed he could not see me. 1839 Tennvson Elaine 
728 She, ..sorrowing Lancelot should have stoop’d so, low, 
Marr’d her friend’s aim. *897 Howells Landl. Lion's Head 
418 He sorrowed that he could not attend a service there. 

3 . To give pain to ; to grieve, make sorrowful. 

a 13*0 in Wright Lyric P. xv. 30 Nou hit sereweth him 
ful sore, ant bringeth him to grounde. c 1394 P. PI. Crede 
688 pat sorwep myn herte How pei hen eloped in clop. 
a 1423 tr. Arderne's Treat. Fistula, etc. 7 3if 30ure soule 
or mynd couaite pat delitep, drinke pe first pat sorowep or 
akep. 1S74 Hellowes Gueuara's Fans, Ep. (1577) *89 The 
ague that held you, sorroweth me. *637 Heywood Royall 
King 11. iv, It sorrows me that you misprize my love. 1840 
Fraser's Mag. XXI. 23 The only member of .the gentler 
sex whose name sorrows our obituary, is— Miss Landon. 
1890 Jean Middlemass Two False Moves II. xii. 183 The 
bitterness of her tone sorrowed him- 


Hence Sorrowed///, a. 

*607 Shaks. Tirnon v. i. 132 The publike Body.. send 
forth vs, to make their sorrowed render. 1807 J. Barlow 
Columb . 1. 165 Now raise thy sorrow'd soul to views more 
bright. 

Sorrower (spTtmaj). [f. Sorrow v . + -er. 1 ] 

One who sorrows ; a mourner. 

1727 Collect. Epigr. cdlxii, Take the soft sorrower at her 
word, and try How deeply rooted woman's vows can lie. 
1788 Mme. D'Arblay Diary 19 Nov., My account.. was 
most meekly received by the most patient of sorrowers. 
*850 Lynch Theoph. Trinal ii. 19 His wines, that make him 
for an hour less a soriower. *873 Maurice Serm. in Co. 
Churches 249 We shall ask that, .the Comforter may visit 
us and all the sorrowers of the earth. 

Sorrowful (sp-ruuful) , a. Forms: c. 1-3 sorb- 
ful(l, 3 soreh-, seor(u)bful, sorpfoUe ; x sors-, 

3 sorj-, 4 sorghful(l, zor!juol(le ; 3-4 sorful, 
>fol,4-uol, zoruol-, 5 sorefull(e, soyrefull. 0. 3 
eerrb.-, serehful ; 4 aerwjful, 5 serwh-, sereuh-, 
ser(e)u-, serwful. 7. 3-4 soreuful, 3-5 sorw(e)- 
ful(le. S. 3-5 soru-, 4-6 sorofuI(l, 5 aorro- 
fu.ll ; 3-6 aorow-, 4-6 sorouful(l, 5- sorrowful 
(5-7 -full); 6 Sc. sorro(w)fow. [OE. sorh-, 
sorgful (f. sorh, sorg SORROW sb.), = OHG. sorgful 
(G. sorgvoll, usually sorgenvoll), ON. sorgfitllr 
(Norw. andSw. sorgfult, Da. -fuld) and sorgafullr, 
LG, sorg{e)ful,~\ 

1 . Full of, oppressed by, sorrow or grief; un- 
happy, sad, regretful. 

a. Beowulf 21 ig Grendeles modor siffode sorhfull. c 897 
K. A£lfred Gregoiy's Past. C. xxvi. 183 Se wetega bia 
eaSmod & sorgfull. eiooo jElfric Judg. x. 10 OS pmt big 
. .heorasynna andetton mid sorhfullum mode. 0x200 Vices 

4 Virtues 83 Sari and sorhfull am ic. c 1203 Lay. 1477 pe 
king wes swi3e saeri & seorhfut on mode, c 1230 Gen. .5 Ex. 
2326 He . .nam do breSere euerilk on. And ledde hem sorful 
a-gon. c 127S Lay. 15489 po was sori pe king and sorpfolle 
borh alle ping, c 1300 Havelok 151 AUe pat the writes 
herden Sorful an son til him ferden. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 
203 This sorghfull king was so bestad, That he schal never, 
mor be glad. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 199 He 
became mournynge and Sorefull. 

p. c X2oo Ormin 7153 He wass forrdredd & serrhfull inn 
hiss herrte. 0x400 Pistill of Susan 144 pen Susan was 
serwful, and seide in hire pouat. a 1400 Vernon MS. in 
Herrig's Archiv LVII. 250/1 So sereuhful was pis Biss- 
chope, pat almost he fel in wonhope. 

y. c 1300 Havelok 1248 Soiy and sorwful was she ay. 
c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 390 If so be he may hym nat 
ascuse [He] axith mercy with a sorweful herte. 
fi. c X205 Lay. 167 pa wes Turnus sari, & soruful on his mode. 

01325 Piose Psalter 1. 18 pou, God, ne shal noujt despisen 
pe hei t sorowful and meke. 0 1340 Ham poi e Psalter cxlvi, 

3 pai pat offirs til him pe sacrifice of sorouful gast. c 1400 
Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) 1. xxxix. (1839) 43 Ful sorrowful was 
this Sathanas when he sawe [etc.]. 1495 Act 11 Hen. VII , 
c. 57 Preamble, Your seid Suppliaunt is as sorrowfull and 
repentant as any creature may be. *333 Coverdale t 
Esdras viii. 71, I rent my holy garmentes, and. .sat me 
downe soroufull & heuv. 1360 Rolland Seven Sages 113 
Quhairfoir thay war all seuin richt sorrofow. xsyp North- 
brooke Dicing ( 1843) 37 Your greate commendation of this 
sermon maketh me sorrowfull that I had not heene at it. 
1676 Hale Contempt. 11. 107 Whatsoever I love, makes me 
..Sorrowful in the loss or deprivation of it. *796 H. 
Hunter tr. St. .Pierre's Stud, Nat. (1799) II. 365 If I ain 
in a sorrowful mood. x8io Scott Lady ofL.u.xxix, While, 
sonowful, but undismay'd. The Douglas thus his counsel 
said. 1882 ‘Ouida’ Maremma I. 13 They were all 
sorrowful. 

b. absol. (Chiefly//.) 

c 897 K. jElfked Gregory's Past. C. 183 Daette Sa soig- 
fullan ongieten 3set him becumatS 3a welan. 70x400 Morie 
Arth, 933 Hesalu^ede that sorowfulle with sittande worder. 

1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 213 b, How they haue 
comforted the neuy & sorrowfull. 1536 A urelio 4 I sab. 
(1608) M v, Ha poore sorrowfully i860 Tozer Higltl. 
Turkey II. 324 [Death] coming with a friendly aspect to 
relieve the sorrowful. 

C. Sorrowful tree, the night-jasmine of India. 

*597 Gerarde Heilal in. cxxxviii. 1342 Arbor trisiis, the 
sad or sonowfull tiee waxeth as bigge as an Oliue tree. 
Ibid, 1343 It is called.. in English the Sad or Sorrowfull 
tree, or the Indian Mourner. 1760 J. Lee Introd, Bot. 
App. 327 Sorrowful-tiee, Nyctanthes. 

2. Indicative or expressive of sorrow or grief. 

0x225 Ancr. R. 284 ?if eni is pet naueS nout pe heorte 

pus afeited, mid seoruhfule sikes. _ *1275 Lay. 3410 He 
mornede swipe and peos word seide mid sorfol speche. 
c *340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 303 AI er we born gretand, And 
makand a sorowful sembland. 0 1400 Minor Poems fr. 
Vernon MS. Jiv. 182 Heo casfe me mony a serwful loke. 
1430 W. Lomner in Paston Lett. I. 124, 1., am right sory 
of that I shalle sey, and have soo wesshe this litel bille 
with sorwfulle terys, that [etc.]. *363 Cooper Thesaurus 
s.v. Foedztas, Sorowfull blacke apparefl, 157 6 Gascoigne 
P hilomene Ded., I had begonne an Elegye or sorrowefull 
song, called the Gomplainte of Phylomene. X588 Shaks. 
Tit. A. in. i. X47 HR Napkin.. Can do no seruice on her 
sorrowfull cheekes. *606 — Ant. ft Cl. 1. iii. 64 Where be 
the Sacred Violles thou should’st fill With sorrowfull water? 
*8xg Scott Ivanhoe xxxii, Her lovely brow, though 
soi rowful, bore on it a cast of reviving hope. 1877 Mrs. 
Forrester Mignon I. 225 The poor mother smiles the., 
sorrowfulest smile that ever hovered on a woman's lips. 

3. Characterized by, involving or inducing, sorrow 
or grief ; distressing, lamentable, doleful. 

a, p. Beowulf 1278 His modor pa gyt. .gegan wolde 
sorhfulne si3. 0x000 P lice nix 417 pset bi feor ponan.. 
drohta3 sohton, sorgfulran gesetu. a ixaa O. E. Chron 
(Laud MS.) an. 1112, Hit wses swi3e hefig tyme & soihfull 
j>urh ormsetne manewealm. cx 200 Trin, Coll. Horn. 179 
Serehful is ure burde for eues gulte. 1297 R, Glouc. (Rolls) 
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833 pis king adds iwend aboute in such soruo! cas. 1340 
A yenb, 34 Efter alle Jsise zor3uolte poyns of sleupe himyefp 
he dyeuel. 1370-80 Visions of St. Paul 173 in O, E. Misc, 
328 Pen sau? poul a serw^ful siht. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 329 
Me is levere loito deie Than live after this sorgliful day. 

y,S. a 1300 Cursor M. 2785 pat soulful' sm on pam pai 
thoght..to haue don. Ibid. 7861 Saul es slan, pat soroful 
king. C1400 tr. Secreta Secret . , Gov. Lords/i. 103, I dye 
for hunger and sorwfull tlirest. 1513 Douglas AEneid v. 
xii. 124 In Taitarus, the sorofull hellis pit. ig6o Daus 
tr. Sleidaue's Comm. 123 Feaiyng lest this dissention in 
Religion should come to some sorowfull ende. *588 Siuics. 
Tit. A. v. hi. 142 Goe into old Titus sorrowful! house. 
1611 Bible Job vi. 7 The things that my soule refused to 
touch, are as my sorrowfull meat. 17S3 Ciialloner Cath. 
Chr, Instr. 240 The five next are called the dolorous or 
sorrowful Mysteries. 1788 Cowper Morning Dream 32 
He., stood looking out for his prey From Africa’s sorrowful 
shore. 18x8 Shelley Invoc. Misery vi, Sounds and odours, 
sorrowful Because they once were sweet. 1871 Alabaster 
Buddhism 24s In order that he might teach men how to 
escape from sorrowful existence. 

4 . quasi-aafip. = next. 

c 1374 Chaucer A net. <$• Arc. 207 Vppon A day full soiou- 
full wepynge. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus lxiv. 202 When 
from an anguish'd heart these words stream'd sorrowful 
upwards. 

Sorrowfully (sp*rimfnli), adv. Forms : (see 
qnots. and prec.). (ME. sorh-, sortfulliche : see 
prec. and -ly 2 .] In a sorrowful manner; to a 
distressing extent ; sadly, pitiably, etc. 

a. a 1225 Aster. R. 400 Uorto beon Per deofles liore, 
schendfulliche & seoruhfulliche world wioutencndc. c *230 
Ilali Meid. 17 pe engles ..pat seoS hare Buster swa sorh- 
fulliche nfallet. at 300 Cursor M. 2o8g6 (Edinb.), pur} 
saint Petiris orisune Sorfullic ban fel he dune. X340 Ayenb. 
90 Hou ssel ich rygge pet hi dop guod panne he .sscl by pc 
more zoruollaker ydamned. 1390 Gower Conf. 1 , 161 , 1 am 
sorghfully bestad Of that I se an other glad With hire. 

p. a 1400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxix. v. 57 Wip 
wepeand wringyng serufoly, To Marie he made his pleynt. 
y. 13 . Guy iVarui. (A.) 415 Welsnrwefuliehc went Gij In 
10 his chaumber al dreri. c 1350 Will, Pale me 2971 Sorw- 
fuliche .sche si^t last out scliold it Ictt. c 1386 Chaucer 
Prankl. T. 846 * No, no,’ quod he, and sorwfnTly he siketh. 
c 1430 Ptlgr. Lyf Manhoae hi. viii. (r86g) 140 Wundringe 
him and compleyningc him sorwcfuliiche. 

5. c 1373 Cursor M. 15355 (Fairf.), Soroufulli pai come to- 
geder. 1483 Cath. Angl. 349/1 Sorowfully, Sory. 1565 
Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Fleoiliter ', To singe boro wfully, or as 
ifheweptc. 1580 Hollyhand Treas. Fr. Tong-, Envy, soiow- 
fully, against my will. 1x1648 Ld. Himmeur lieu. VIII 
(1619)471 The matter. .he hath sorrowfully lamented. 1794 
Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolfho i, The flattering portrait 
of mankind which, .his experience had loo sorrowfully cor- 
rected. 1831) Dickens Nickleby xii, ’I don’t know,' said 
Smike, shaking his head sorrowfully. 1856 Kane A ret. 
Explor. II. xvi. 175 This was a work, .sorrowfully exhaust- 
ing to the poor fellows. 

Sorrowfulness (spwifulnfis). Forms : (see 
quots. and the adj.). [f. Soiuiowful a. + -ness.] 
The state of feeling sorrowful; grief, sadness, 
melancholy. 

a 12*5 After. R. 1x0 Seoruhfulnesse made him siken sore. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 22560 pan behoves all folk to dei, Thoru 
somdnes pat pai sal drei. 13. . in Ret Ant. II. 226 The 
day of rykenyng. .ys day of wreythe, of wo, of soroufolnesse. 
1382 Wvclip 2 Macc. lii. 17 Forsothe sum sorewfulnesse 
was shed about to the man. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret ., Priv. 
Priv. 218 In frenesy, in Dreddys. in Soroufulnesse. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 277 That we dispose ourselfe 
in sorowfulnesse of hei te to receyue his grace, a 1608 Dee 
Relat. Sl>ir, 1. (1659) 2 34 I' 1 token of hearty sorrowfulnesse 
for his fault. 1648 Hexham ii, Bedroeftheyt, Greefe,.. 
Sorrowfullnesse. 1727 Bailey (vol. II), Mournfulness , 
sorrowfulness. 1832 L. Hunt Poems Pref. p. Iv, All are 
the one common story of sorrowfulness. 

Sorrowing (s^nmiq), vbl. sb. [f. Sorrow ».] 
The action of the verb; mourning, lamentation. 
a 1023 Wulfstan Horn. 114 Baer is sorgung & sarxung and 
a singal heof. a 1300 Cursor M. iQ6g, i haue liuea so mani 
a yere Ai in strhf and soiuuing stad. 0x310 in Wright 
Lyric P. xvi. 53 Sykyng, soi ewyng, ant thoht, Tho thre me 
ban in bale broht. 1370-80 Vis. Si. Paul 223 in O. E, Misc. 
229 Of heore serwyng was muche wondur. 1482 Monk of 
Evesham (Arb.) sg Their voycys of wepyng and sorowyng 
was exaltyd and lyfte vppe. 1530 Palsgk. 273/1 Sorowing or 
wayling, defloration. 1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. iii. 5 They . . 
bring vs bale and bitter sorrowings. 1613 W. Browne Brit. 
Past. 1. i, Her beauty ivas the sting, That caused all that 
instant sorrowing. 1721 Waterland Serin, bef. Sons of 
Clergy (1722) 36 Amidst our Sorrowings for the Ravages 
made by Avarice at Home. 1807 Woimsw. White Doe vn. 
125 This lovely chronicler of things Long past, delights and 
sorrowings. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. II. xxxi. 278 Sor- 
rowing is your sauce ; you can take nothing without it. 

Sorrowing (sp-nmirj), pfl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ING 2.] That sorrows or mourns ; mournful. 

c 16x5 Sir W. Mure Misc, Poems xii. 3 My sorowing 
sighes..do not dispyse, 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. II. 296 
The condition of all sorrowing Penitents. 1787 Burns Ode 
Birthday Pr. Chas. Edward 15 We solemnize this soriow- 
ing natal day, To prove our loyal truth. 1817 Shelley Rev. 
Islam 11. x, The sorrowing gale Waked in those ruins gray 
its everlasting wail 1 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. n. v. ii, Known 
by and by as Girondins, to the sorrowing wonder of the 
world. 1888 Miss Braddon Fatal Three 1. vi, He had not 
the nerve to go into the cottage and face that sorrowing 
widow. 

Hence Scrrowingly adv. 

1865 Athenseum 8 July 43/1 The gTeat admiral then sor- 
rowingly alludes to the difficulty of discharging the ships. 
Sorrowless (sp-rcmles), a. Also 1 sorh-, sorfc- 
leas, 5 sorweles, (3 sorowlesse. [f. Sorrow sb, + 
-less. Cf. MDu, sorghelos (Du, zorgeloos ), MHG, 


sorgelds (G. sorglos, sorgenlos), ON. sorg{a)lauss 
(S w. sorglos , Da, sorgfos).] Free from sorrow. 

Beowulf 1672 pact pu on Heorote most sorhleas swefan 
mid pinra seega gedryht. a goo Cynewulf Crist 346 pair 
we sorglease sippan motan wunisan in wuldre. c xooo Ays. 
Gosp. Matt, xxviii. 14 We LcraS hyne, & gedoS eow soili- 
lease. 14x2-20 Lydg. Citron. Troy iv. 3695 ?it can pei 
feyne and salte teris fynde, .. And sorweles moinen and 
compleyne, 1545 Joye Exp, Dan. v. H viij, Taking theyr 

P leasures in banketting. and playinge so soi owlessc. 1658 
Ievvyt Serin., Repentance Sf Conv. 23 If their repentance 
be soi rowless, 'twill prove but a soriy one. i88x J. Russell 
Haigs xiii. 390 The mourner and the mourned are equally 
silent and sorrowless. 

f So rrowly, adv. Obs. rare. [f. OE. sorh, 
sorg Sorrow sb. + -lice -r,Y 2.] Sorrowfully. 

c xooo St. Veronica in Cambr. Aniiq. Soc. (1851) 34 He 
swa sorhlice hys lyf ^eendode. £1150 Fragm. AE (fries 
Gram. (1838) 5 ponne bip past soule lms seoruhhehebereaued. 
c 1205 Lay. 21883 Sorhliche heo gunnen clupien to ArSuie 
pan kinge. 

f Scrrowness. Obs. rare. Sorrowfulness. 

13 . . Floriz <$• Bl. (A.) 735 Beth non so fair in here glad- 
ncsse, Als thai ware in hire sorewenesse. 13. . Guy H’urw. 
(A.) 422 Vnder heuen nas pat it ne mi3t haue rew)»e Of his 
soi wenos St of his trewjie. 

Sorrowy (sp - m«i), a. Also 4 sorewi, -y. [f. 
Sorrow sb 7 \ Sorrowful. 

1382 Wyclif ElcIus. xiv. xo In sorewi slouthc he shnl be vp 
on his bord. — Isaiah xxix. 2, 1 shat besutte aboute Aiiel, 
and it shnl be dreri and sorewy. 1850 S. Dohei.l Roman 
vii. Poet. Wks. (1875) 144 With thy most sorrowy soul, my 
harp, reinenibcr 1 1856 — Eng. in Time of War 198 The 
soi rowy signal for return. 

Sorry (sp'ri), a. Forms ; a. 1 saris, saris-, 
1-3 sari, 3 ssorg-, aeori, seri 5 north, and Sc. 4-5 
sari, 4 - 6 , S sario, sary, 8-9 sairy, 6 , 9 sairie. P. 
3-5 sori, 3-7 sorie, sory, 6 sorye, soarye ; 5- 
sorry, 6 - 7 sorrie. [OE. sdrig (f. sdr Sore sb. 1 ), 
= OS. strag (MLG. sSrich, LG. strig), OIIG. sSrag 
(MHG. si’rec, G. dial. sSrich , etc.), WFris. searich , 
sore, pained, sensitive, etc. In English the change 
of d to o and subsequent shortening have given the 
word an apparent connexion with Sorrow sb.] 

1 . Pained at heart ; distressed, sad ; full of grief 
or sorrow. 

In later use freq. in weakened sense, and often employed in 
the phrase* I’m sorry' to express mere sympathy or apology. 

a. c888 K. ./Elfrkd Bocth. xxxv. § 7 Da sceolde se hear- 
pere wcorSan swa saris past he ne meahte ongemong oSrum 
monnum bion. c xooo A£lfric Gen. xlviii. X7j>a Iosep 
xeseah [etc.],.. he weari) swiSe sari. «xx 22 O. E. Chron . 
(Laud MS.) an. 1x14, Pa waeron hi bwa sari swa hi nasfre aer 
ne wmron. axaoo Vices 4 Virtues 60 Dies 3unge mann 
jiedo a-wei sari, c 1205 Lay. 28459 Wenhauer pa queue, 
snidest wimmonne. c xago Gen. # Ex. 408 Swilc tiding 
hhugte adam god, And sumdel queme'S it his seri mood. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 20378 Sni now Proper, suet iohan, Qui 
erlu sa sari man 7 1x1352 Minot Poems (ed. Hall) vii. 88 
Ful saii was sir Philip pen. c X450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 
570 Jie childe was sary and perfore grett. x5oo-ao Dunbar 
Poems xxiv. 37 Lat ws in hairt nevir moir be sary. a 1585 
Montgomery Flyting 474 Seuin 3eir, it sat, baith singed 
and saiiie. 

p. c X200 Trin, Coll. Horn. 117 He forbed his apostles., 
pat hie neren noht sorie. c 1275 Passion our Lord 147 in 
O. E. Misc., Po hi hedden al pis iherd heo were ful sori. 
c 1320 Sir Tristr. 2161 Al sori mark gnn go Til lie mijt 
trislrem kisse. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T, V 458 Ay the more 
strong that the fleisch is, the sorier may the soule be. c X430 
*£)'»* Getter. (Roxb.) 6746 No soryer man in ertli may dwel 
Than I. X470-85 Malory Arthur xvh. xvii. 714* Thenne 
was not he a Iytcl sory, fur launcelot loued hym. 1535 
Coverdale 2 Esdras xiu. 13 There came moch people vnto 
him: some were glad, some were sory. 1582 SrANYiiURsr 
/Ends 11. (Arb.) 60 In sight of thee soarye parents hee fel to 
the groundward, a 1628 F. Grevii. Carlica Ixxiv, Sadly 
clad for Sorrowe’s glory, Making joy glad to be sorie. 1780 
Burke Corr. (1844) II. 379 As to the party, I do not wonder 
that they are soiry. 1820 Byron Blues 11. 1 Wastheie ever 
a man who was married so sorry ? 1870 Dickens E. Drood 
iii. You seem to be sorry, Rosa. 

Prov. 14.. Lat. 4 Eng. Piov, (MS. Douce 52) fol. 20b, 
As long leuyth a mery man as a soiy, 
b. absol. in sing, or pi. 

«goo Cynewulf Crist 1510 Saige ge ne sohton. c 1000 
Ays. Psalter (Thoipe) liv. x N e furseoh mfre satires bene. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 24861 paa sori loked ai sua for-suonken. 
1362 Langl. P. PL A. xi. 190 pus bed pe Do-bot,. .Sike 
with pe sory, singe with pe glade, 
c. In association with sick. 

1393 Langl. P. PL C. xx. 326 For per ne is syk ne sory 
..pat he ne may [etc.]. X405 Lay Folks Mass Bk. 65 

For al that er sek and sary.. 1 1440 J ork Myst. xlviii. 333 
Whanne I was seke and soriest, 1329 Fniril Antithesis 303 
So that they go away sorrier and sicker in soul and in purie 
than they were before. 1876 T. Hahuy EthHlvrta(xti)->) 172 
Looking as sick and sorry as a lily with a slug in its .stalk. 

2 . With various constructions : 
a. With at, for, f of = on account of, by reason 
of ; also with for , = on behalf of, in sympathy with. 

(<*) e888 K. dsLFRF.n Boeth. x, Se is swiSe sarig for 3inum 
earfoOum. c 1000 yliLHnc Saints' Lives xxxii. 136 past 
lnnd-folc . . wurdon swifie sarige for his siege on mode, 
c 1205 . Lay. 13989 Bruttes weoren saeri Iv.r. sori] forswul- j 
chere isihSe. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7051 per uore pe king j 
uor is dep pe soriore was. 1375 Barbour Bruce n. 65 He ■ 
wes off his eschap sary. c X386 Chaucer Pars. T. t 488 
Envyc . . is sory of alle the bountecs of his neighbor, c 1430 ! 
SyrGencr. (Roxb.) 2068 The pouer wer sory of that dooyng. 
c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxiv. 515 Moche sori was 
thadmyrall for the dethe of margaris. a 1548 Hall Chron., 
Eefw, IV, 49 b, Yf any qinn wer sory of the duke of Btir- 


goyns death. 1585 T, Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. r. 
v. 4 The captaines. .being veiy sorie for it had icstoied 
vnto him that which was taken. 1654-66 Eaki. Orrery 
Parthen. (1676) 776, I was sorry at his Death. 1B06 Ann. 
Rev. IV. 202 We are .soriy at observing icferences to 
Bryant. .2879 Gladstone Glean. II. iii. 168 .Much moie 
I am sorrier for my good knight’s, loss. 

(b) 1 137S Cut sor II. 12433 (Fairf.), Ioseph. .was ful saiy 
for pe cliilde. X484 Caxton Fables of Page xi, Allas, sayd 
the mayde, I am sory for yow. 1592 Kyd Span. Trag. m. 
v, I am in a sorte sorie for thee. 1675 J. Owen Indwelling 
Sin xvii. (1732) 229 He considering his Condition, tells him, 
Alas ! I am soiry for you. 1715 1 )e Foe Fam, Instruct. 1. 
iv. (1841) I. 86 Well. Sister, I am sorry for yon. 1827 Scott 
Chron . Canongate iv, The house was old and dilapidated, 
and looked soriy for itself. 1882 Miss Brahuon hit. Royal 
I. vi. 157, I think we all feel sorrier for him than for many 
a better man. 

b. With substantive clause. 

e 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 222 pis monekes., sori were ftwropc 
ynous, bat we hadde so longe ibeo. 13.. K. Alts. 6140 
(Laud MS.), pe kyng was sory.. pat he ne mbjth spue hem 
bataile. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 1082 Dido, [She] seytle.. 
that sche sory was That he hath had swycli ncryl. a 1400- 
50 Alexander 66 5, I am sary. .at pi fourrae Is lickenand oil 
nal)m..to my selfe. a 1548 Hau. Chron., Hen. /', 47 b, 
I am somwhat soiy. that kyng Henries scruantcs of the 
seller made not matster Enguerant drinke. 2567-8 Am*. 
Parker Corr. (Parker Soc.) 310 But I am sorry he can so 
.soon conceive displeasantly against me. 1663 S. Patrick 
l'arab. l'ilgr. xxxi. (1687) 371 Very sorry they were that it 
was not possible for them always to accompany him. 1673 
Dryden Marr. d la Mode iv. i, I am sorry we shall not 
have one course together at the herd. 1797 Mrs, A, M. 
Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) II. 101 She was.. sorry Di. 
Cameron objected to her maternal arrangements. 1891 
Farrar Darkn. 4 Dawn, lviii, I am sorry.. that the 
Emperor’s commands ndmit of no such delay. 

o. "With infinitive. 

X390 Gower Conf. I. 353 Of this avcnture..Min herte is 
sory forto hiere. 1535 Starkey Let. in England (1878) 
p. xix, For sory hys hyghnes wold be to see you not to 
reche vn-to so manyfest a truthe. 1555 Eden Decades 
(Arb.) 53 They are sory to occuple Lhe whyppe yf thou 
mightost otherwysc bee brought to obedience. 1670 Lady 
M. Bertie in 12th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. V. at, I 
am very sorry to lieaic that the small pox increase. X769 
Junius Lett. iii. (17SB) 47, I am sorry to toll you.. that, in 
this article, your Hist fact is false. 1782 Miss Hiihni y 
Cecilia viii. if, I shall not he sorry to hear it. c 1835 Sv». 
Smith Let. on Sir J. Mackintosh \Vks. 1859 II. 302/1, 1 am 
sorry to say I have none to send you. x86x J. Pycroi r 
Agony Point (1862) 419 There were not a few little ways 
and snuggeries that they felt sorry to be about to leave. 

+ 3 . Expressive or suggestive of distress or sorrow. 

Bemvnlf 2447 Jponne he 5yd wrece, sarfane sang, ciooo 
Ags. Psalter (Thorpe) lv. 7 Ic..sette on Sinre ^esyhfle 
sarige teams. 13 . . Cursor M. 15169 (Giitt.), Mani .sari sigh 
..sank tille his herte. CX386 Ciiaucer Pars. T. F315 Yf 
he ne hade pitee of mannes soule, a sory song we myght all 
synge. 1388 Wyclif Gen. xl. 7 Whi is joure face soriere to 
dal than it ys wont ? 2390 Gower Conf. I. 115 With sob- 
binge and with sory teres This lord goth thanne an humble 
pas. X561 Norton & Sackv. Got boduc 1 v. ii, But what doth 
meane The sory chere of her that here doth come? 1567 
Gude Godlie B. (S.T.S.) 89 Quhen sail my hart ceis of 
this sorie sang? 

+ 4 . Causing distress or sorrow; painful, grievous, 
dismal. Obs. 

a 2225 After. R. no pe stiche of sori & seoruliful pine. 
C1250 Gen. < 5 - Ex, 1974 Do iacob sau dat sori writ, He 

f ret. 1297 R. Glouc (Rolls) 7296 pore hii smite to gadere, 
made a sori pley. a 2300 Cm sor M. 2922 pal sari sight 
was on to se._ c 2350 Will. Palernc 3606 ao proliasori 
pouut pirled min hert. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 47 Thus was 
the hors in sori plit. a 2400 King $ Hermit 191 , 1 ne hade 
neuer so sory a dey, That i ne had a mery nyjt. ^1450 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6754 Hnlfdene kyng of dannnuke 
Made in Ingland sary warkc. 1513 Douglas ARncid III. 
iv. 13 The fluid of Sux, that sory place. *575 Gascoigne 
Heroes Wks. (1587) 163 , 1 must indite A wofull case, a chip 
of sorie chance. X605S11AKS. Mach, 11. ii. 19 This, is a soriy 
sight. Lady. A foolish thought, to say a sorry sight. 

5 . Vile, wretched, worthless, mean, poor ; of 
little account or value: a. Of persons, (a) in general 
character or (J>) in some special icspeet. 

(a) c 1250 Gen. <?• E. t. 1074 Do sori urecLhes of yticl blod 
wulden him flor gret strong Oe don. c 2325 Body if- Soul if 
in Map's Poems (Camden) 3 (Sllyslutl .tholiui li.ude iiiiien 
wyth that sory Judas. 6*1380 Sir I- crumb. 1252 * Rest, 5 
quap sche, *|>ow sory w>3t, god uyue yuole thaunce!’ 
a 1400-50 A lexandcr 4417 Loo, sary sottis, slike a sowinc 
of synnars ue lufe ! c 1500 Bitched Sth.-boy in Bab, es Bk. 
(18C8) 404 My master lobith as he weie inadtie : * wlter hast 
thou be, thow sory. ladde ? ' 1560 1 )aus tr. .S Icidanc's Comm. 
38 What a shame it were.. to swarve fiom that religion., at 
the motion of a sory Freie. 2579 I'Vi.sr. llesktus' Part. 4 15 
There is.. one sorie boy, that helpeth y # priest to Masse. 
1624 Gataki.r Transubst. 1..2 Whom they themselves ac- 
count to be but a soiry obscure fellow. 1673 Cm e Prim. 
Chr. 1, iii. 49 The Christians v. ere such a sorry uitoiisidei able 
people. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (iSn) III. 66 Continue 
Ksquiie. It is a respectable addition, although c*\ crj sorry 
fellow assumes it ! 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, A risto, racy 
Wks. (Bohn) II. £3 Tne baron . .grew fat and w.iuton, ami 
a sorry brute. 1886 Athenaeum ya Oct. 562/2 His hero is a 
sorry knave, without principle or rectitude. 

(£) a 1425 C u rsar M. 191119 (Trin.), Seruaiintis elles lie we 
sory. c 1555 Haki-sfh i d Piv. rce Hen, VIII (Camden) 170 
A dialogue between a sorry doting divine ami a sorry lewd 
Lawyer. 1597 Gi.kakde lldbal il clsxxvii. 5 2. 301 A jioore 
sorie B.arbar, who had no more .skill than he had learned 
by tradition. 1652-62 HeylykCosw >gr. u. (tCii) 104 A sorry 
Gainer by the undertaking. x68o W. Allen Peace «$• Unity 
8x We know what sorry Saints many of them appear to 1 «*. 
1706 E. Ward Wooden World Piss. (17081 1 > Tho’ iie s hut 
a very sorry Horse-man, yet he’s mightily given to the 
Chase. 1835 Makkvat J. E'aiihful xxi, I shall prove but a 
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sorry sweetheart, for I never made love in my life. 1875 
Jowett Plato fed. 2) I. 155, I am a soiry physician, and 
do but aggravate a disorder v hich I am seeking to cure. 

b. Of things. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 807 f>e find . .said within his sari thoght, 
* Ic haue him don to suinc for noght 1396-7111 Eng. Hist. 
Rev. (1907) XXII. 296 Pride with his soii genealogie of 
dedly synnes. c 1450 Lovelich Grail lv. 326 For ho-so 
eutreth in to this place, he may ben siker of soiy grace 
c 1430 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 33 Sori loue haue she that 
tellithe not the name of hym that last praied her. 1330 
Palsgu, 209 Cobshe, a soiie house, cauerne. 1363 Staple, 
ton Port ) . Faith 90 It is not inough to make a few sory 
surmises. 1621 in Foster Eng. Factories Ind. (1906) 1 . 339 
A sonie some for a Governour to borrowe. 2656 Jeanes 
Mi.it. Si hot. Dtv. 8 Thus, you see, that the feare of men 
hath.. a poore, a sony, and contemptible object. 1716-8 
Lady M. W. Montagu Lett. I. xvin. 58 It is very good 
luck to get one sorry room in a miserable tavern. 1771 
Mackenzie Man Feel, xiv, I was forced to beg my bread j 
and a sony trade I found it. 1823 Waterion Wand. S. 
Amer. (1882) 163 It makes the historian cut a sorry figuie. 
1849 Miss Mulock Ogdvies iii, That she now wrote the 
soniest hand imaginable. 1889 Gretton Memory's l I ark- 
back 153 You can put up with a sony lodging for yourself, 
but bcwaie of a bad stable for your steed. 

c. Of animals, csp. hoises. 

c 1480 IIenryson Fables, Lion <$• Mouse xiii, Unhailsum 
meit is of ane sarie Mous. 1300-20 Dunbar roems lv. 18 
Sum. . Ar now maid tame lyk ony lam mis, And settin down 
lyk sarye crockis. 1323 Fitzherb. Unsb. § 38 Than mayst 
thou take thy sory weyke ewe awaye, and put her in an 
other place. 1347 Salksbury, Oenyn, a sory lambe, 1673 
Cave Prim. Chr. 1. i. 12 Trampled on by the sorriesL 
Cieatures, Mice t Swallows, &c. 174a Hume Ess. (1870) xxiii. 
158 One man, with a couple of sorry horses, 1760 Sterne 
Tr.Shandy 1. x, Mounted. .uponalean, sorry, jack-ass ofa 
horse. 180a Mar. Edgewoiuh Moral T. (1816) I. xi. 92 
Sir P. staked his handsome hoise against A.’s sorry poney. 
1849 E. E. Napier Excur.S, Africa I. 290 Mounted on 
vety sorry hacks. 1873 Comte de Paris Civil War Amer. 
I. 293 The sorrier the hoises the gi eater the consumption. 

6. As sl>. An exclamation of 1 (I am) sorry’. 

2834 Mar. Edgevvorih Helen xxxv, A too fast hazarded 

broadside of questions and answers — glads and sorrys in 
chain-shots that did no execution. 

7 . Comb., as sorry-flowered, - hearted , -looking. 
*382 Wyclif Prov, vii, 7, I beholde the sori bertid 3unge 

man. Ibid. ix. 17 And to the sory hertid she spac [etc.]. 
2786 Abercrombie Arr. 51 in Gard. Assist., Miserable, or 
•sorry.flowei ed [aster]. 2844 Ld. Houghton Poems of Many 
Fears 242 Without a wish for rest or friends, a sorry-lieai ted 
man. 2903 Daily Citron. 10 June g/3 A mangy and alto- 
gether sorry-looking object. 

f So'rry, »- Obs. [f. prec. Cf. OE. sargian.] 
intr. To giieve, to soriow; lo provide for. 

1545 Ascham Toxoph, (Arb.) 42 If he complayne, they sory 
with liyrn. 2333 T. Wilson Rhet. 72 b, We rejoyce, we 
soiie, or we pitic an other mannes happe. 1602 J. Wueklf.u 
Treat Comm. 57 That those who aie traders may be equally 
and indifferently cared and soried for. 2606 Ford Fame's 
Memorial G iij b, We mourne his death and sorry for his 
sake. 

SOTryish, a. [f. Sonar a.] Somewhat sony. 
2793 Anna Seward Lett. (1811) III. 330 You would be 
sorryish to hear, that poor Moll Cobb.. is gone to her long 
home. 2833 G. J. Cayley Las Alforjas I. 241 The bade- 
groom.. was a sorryish looking individual. 2863 Reade 
Ha t d Cash I II. 27 To be sure their idols were sorryish clay, 
to begin. 

t Sorry-mood, a. Obs. [OE. sdrigmSd \ = OS. 
stragmdd : see Sokry a. and Mood sbf] Sorrow- 
ful, sad. 

Beowulf 2942 Frofor eft gelamp sarigmodum. a 2023 
Wulfstan Horn. (1883) 133 Sorhful and sari 3 mod geomrfc- 
endutn mode, c 2203 Lay. 29791 pa wes he sari-mod and 
sorhful an heotten. c 2273 Passion onr Lord 298 in O. E. 
Misc,, [When] Petei . . vnder-stod Hwat his louerd hedde 
iseyd, he wes sori-mod. 

t Sort, sb . I Obs. Also 4-5 soort, 5-6 aorta, 
[a. OF. sort (mod.F. sori, = It. and Pg. sorte, Sp. 
suerte), or ad. L. sort-, sors lot, share, fortune, con- 
dition, etc. Cf. next.] 

1 . a. With possessive pronoun : The fate or lot 
of a particular person or persons. 

c 1230 Gen, 4- Ex. 2186 Abimalech . .sente after abraham . . , 
And bi-tajte him his wif a-11011, And his yuel sort was ouer- 
gon. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 2754 O lord, right now ren- 
neth my sort Fully lo dye, or han anoon comfort. 1412-20 
Lydg. Citron. T) oyv. 2643 Ageyn mysort me list notmaligne. 
c 2430 Merlin ii. 36 Ye thought to sle hym, be the wluche 
ye sholde be hi ought to the deth as be youre sorte. c 2300 
Lancelot 26 So be such meine fatit was my soit. 

to. In more general sense : Destiny, hap, fate, 
fortune. 

c 2386 Chaucer Proi. 844 Anon to drawen eveiy wight 
began, . . Wei e it by aventure, or sort, or cas, The soth is this, 
the cut fil to the knight, c 2450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 3915 
It fell aftir be happe and sort. 1381 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 
880 That the soits & lots which appeare most subject to 
foitune goe so forth by his providence. 

2 . =JLot sb. T. 

13. . E. E. A Hit. P. C. 193 Sone haf J?ay her sortes sette 
& serelych deled, & ay Jie lote, .lymped on Ionas. 2606 
Shaks. Tr. fy Cr. 1. iii. 376 Make a Lott'ry, And by deuice 
let blockish Aiax draw The sort to fight with Hector. 

lb. The casting or drawing of lots; divination 
by this means. Chiefly in phr . oy sort, — Lot sb. 1 b. 

c 2386 Chaucer Pars. T. F605 What seye we of hem that 
bilieven on divinailes, as by flight or by nois of briddes.., 
or by sort, by geomancie [etc.] ? a 1470 Harding Chron. 
lx vi i. ii, Engist and Horsus, . . By sort sent out all voyde of 
Saxonye. 2483 Caxton Cato F j, Thou oughtest not to 
enquyre by sorte or wytche crafte of that that god wyl doo. 


C1500 Melusine no Ne also sort or enchauntnient of art 
Magique. .shul not lette ne greve you. 1323 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. II. 652 A generall fame. .ran vpon her, that all the 
infyrnuteis the kyng had .came all by hir sortes and artes. 

e. The choice resulting fiom such a casting of 
lots, = Lot sb. 1 c. rare. 

238a Wyclif Ezek. xxiv, 6 Woo to the citee of blodis. 
soort, or lot, felle not vpon it. — Luke 1. 5 Ther was sum 
prest, Zacharie by name, . .of the sort of Abia. 2563-3 Bu- 
chanan Reform. St. Andros Wks. (S. T. S.) 10 That God . . 
wald send the sort apon hym that war habliast to exerce 
that estat to hys glore. 

3 . That which is allotted or assigned ; a share or 
poi tion. rare. 

1382 Wyclif Josh. xvii. 18 Thow shalt not haue o sooit, 
but thow shalt passe lo the hil. — Acts viii. 21 Part is not 
to thee, nethir sort, in this word. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
284 b/2 The men took wyues of theyr lignage only, that 
was by cause the distnbucion of the sortes shold not be 
confounded. 

Sort (spit), sb? Also 4-6 soort, 5 soorte, 
5-7 sorts, 5 sortt, sorth.. [a. OF. sorte (mod. 
F. sorte, ■= It. sorta) pop. L. *sorta , alteration of 
L. sort-, sors : see prec. Cf. MLG. and G. sorte, 
WFris. soarte, D11. soort, Da. and Sw. sort.] 

I. A kind, species, variety, or description of 
persons or things. 

* Preceded by 1 of'. 

1 . Of a (certain) sort, of a certain kind, etc. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serin. Sal. Wks. I. 392 A 1 be folk of bis 
soort is a woild bat shal be dnmpned. 1390 Gower Couf. I. 
64 Ther ben lovers of such a sort, That felgnen hem an 
humble poit. c 1420 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 672 What 
pepyll they were that came to that dysport I shall yow 
declare of many a sondry sort. 1482 in Eng. Hist. Rev. 
XXV. 122 For every qtiayre of y 0 secounde soorte. .he shalle 
haue viij d. 2543 Rates of Custome House b lj b, Fysche of 
the smalliste sorte. 2574 tr. Marlorat's Apocalips 113 The 
things that are red euei y where in the Psalines ana prophets : 
of which sorte bee these sayings, a 1628 Preston New Cov. 
(1634J 233 They be not all of one sort, but of divers sorts, 
some of one sort, some of another sort, but they are all 
vessels of glory. 2681 Dryden A is. <5- Achtt. 682 Sur- 
rounded thus with friends of every sort, Deluded Absalom 
forsakes the court. 2722 De Fob Re tig. Courtsh. 1. i. (1840) 13, 

I hope youi girls are not of that sort. 2787 Mme. D’Arblay 
Diary 16 Aug., The moment a topic of that solemn sort is 
started. 2816 J. Smith Panorama 1 Set". <$■ Art II. 284 It 
gives a consideiable shock, but has little power of any other 
soil. 2842 Thackeray Gt. Hoggarty Diane, xiii, Both 
your son and your daughter-in-law . .are of that uncommon 
sort. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 8 He should have a fear 
of the right sort, as well as a courage of the light sort, 
to. Of (various) sorts. (Willi numerals, elc.) 
2459 Paston Lett. I. 47a, ij. quarterlies, of dy vers sortes. 
2482 in Eng. Hist. Rev. XXV. 222 Which Bookes bene of 
iiij, dyuerse manere of soortes. 2529 Registr, Aberdon. 
(Maitl. Cl.) II. 273 Item iiij cusseins of nedyll werkof Jure 
syndry sortis. 2348 Turner Names Heroes (E.D.S.) 24 
Centaunum is of two sortes. 2582 Hakluyt Divers Voy. 
G ij b, An innumeiable sort of wilde foule of all sortes. 
2631 Hobbes Leviath, it. xxiti. 125 Controversies aie of 
two sorts, namely, of Fact and of Law. 2722 Addison 
Sped. No. 92 F 6 Plays of all Sorts have their several 
Advocates. 2763 Ann. Reg. 258 He bad.. 33 pegging-awls, 
37 awls of other sorts. 1811 Wordsw. in Mem. (1851) I. 
410 Physical enginery of all sorts. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 
424/2 The rosettes are of two sorts, flxed and shifting. 

2 . Used of persons, with special reference to 
character, disposition, or rank. (Cf. 11b.) 

c 1386 Chaucer Cook's T. 17 [He] gadred him a meyne 
of his sort, To hoppe and synge. a 2533 Ld. Berners II non 
li. 170 A companyon of your owne sort haue y» founde. 
2382 Pettie tr. Guazzo’s Civ. Couv. 1. (2586) 4 These are for 
the most part men of good calling, and not of the common 
sort. 2590 Shaks. Mids. N. in. ii. 159 None of nobler soit 
Would so offend a Viigin. 2622 Elsing Debates Ho. Lords 
(Camden) 63 For that he hathe made so clere and ingenuous 
confession, which men of his sorte doe not. 2635 R. N. tr. 
Camden's Hist. Elis. iv. 400 This Hacket was a man of 
vulgar sort. 2722 De Foe Plague (1754) 46 Persons of good 
Sort and Credit. 1749 Chesterf. Lett. ccvh. (1792) II. 289 
Worse dressed than people of your sort are. 1781 Cowper 
Retirem. 716 The mind.. Should turn to writers of an abler 
sort. 1822 Shelley Faust 11. 222 They are too mad for 
people of my sort, 

Tto. Hence Of sort, of (high) quality or rank. 
2603 Shaks. Mcas. for M. iv. iv. 20 Giue notice to such 
men of sort and suite as are to meete him. 2606 Warnfr 
Alb. Eng. xvi. ci. (1612) 401 For things in some vnseemly 
are not such to some of Sort, 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia 
(1629) 106 His Loidship arrived.., accompanied with Sir 
Ferdinando Waynman . . and divers other gentlemen of sort. 

3 . a. Ofa sort, of the same kind or description. 
Now dial, (also of sort). 

2463 Bury Wills (Camden) 23, ij lowe candylstikkez of a 
sorth. 1672 Temple Ess,, Governm, Wks. 2720 I. 93 The 
same Countries have generally in all times been used to 
Forms of Government much of a soit. <*2713 Burnet 
Own Time (1766) I. 46 They were men all of a sort. 1839 
Sir G. C. Lewis Gloss. Heref. s.v., ' A thing of soit ’ means 
a coi responding thing. 2876 Bound Prov. Shropsh. 

to. In suggestive use : A word ofa sort, a sharp 
or angry word or reproof, rare. 

2796 Mrs. M. Robinson Angelina II. 39, I should have 
given him a word of a sort, I promise you, 2839 Sir G. C. 
Lewis Gloss. Heref. s.v., ‘ Words of a sort ' means a quarrel. 

4 . Of sorts ; a. Of. different or various kinds. 
Now rare. 

2397 in P. H. Hore Hist. Wexford (2900) I. 282, 6 yards 
Camfein, 18 halts of sorts. 2599 Shaks. Hen. V, 1 ii. 
290 They [sc. bees] haue a King, and Officers of sorts. 2823 
T. Hook Sayings Ser. 11. Passion <]• Princ. xi. III. 249 At 
this moment cheeses of sorts were paraded, c 2830 Rudim, 


Navig. (Weale) 133 Nails of sorts are 4, 6, 8, 10, 24, 30, and 
40-penny nails, all of different lengths . . for nailing board, &c. 

to. colloq. In disparaging use : Of a kind which 
is not very satisfactory ; rather poor. 

igo2 Daily Chron, 20 May 4/6 In the old days Spain 
provided an outlet of sorts, 1903 M°Neill Egregious 
English 91 Up to this time you have been an orator of sorts. 

5 . Something of the sort, something similar to 
that previously indicated, mentioned, or specified. 
Nothing of the sort , no such thing. 

1839 Fr. A. Kfmble Rest’d, in Georgia (1863) 91 Some- 
thing of the soit must be done. 2869 Martineau Ess. II. 
120 Spinoza ^locs nothing of the sort. 2893 Law Tunes 
Rep. LXXIII. 692/1 With regard to the. .estate in England 
I disclaim, but 1 do nothing of the sort as regards the., 
estate in America. 

** Followed by ‘ of’. 

6. A particular kind, etc., c/lliing(s) or person(s). 

sing. 1329 More Snppl. Souls Wks. 329/1 Let vs now see 

\\ hether sort of these twayn might take most harme. 2560 
Daus tr. Steidane's Comm. 63, I knowe that sorte of men 
ryght well. 2632 Lithcow Trav, ill. 102 These Cloysters 
haue a biauer life.. than any sort of Fliers can elsewhere 
find. 1672 Milton Samson 2323 Have they not..ev'ry 
sort Of Gymnic Artists, Wrestleis, Riders, Runners? 1737 
Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) II 99 Hay well laid in is 
the only sort of Fodder for our Horses. 1779 Mirror No. 61, 
From the same sort of feeling has the idea of Home its 
attraction. 2818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2} III. 478 The second 
soit of prescription is that which arises fiom the several 
statutes of limitation. 2865 Trollope Belton Est. xvi. 189 
A fair specimen of the sort of letter they ought not to write. 
1885 Truth 28 May 854/2 He does not appear to be the sort 
of horse to stand much knocking about. 
pi. 2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 14 b, These two 
sortes of the chyldren of Israel. 1390 Sir J. Smyth Disc. 
Weapons 7 That those sorts of weapons.. may be more 
readilie . . drawne out. 2636 Hammond Leah <5- Racial 
(1844) 13 The rivers affoid innumerable soites of choyce 
fish. 2670 Lady M. Bertie in lztk Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. V. 21 The undei petty coatt very richly laced with two 
or three sorts of lace. 1723 Fam. Diet. s.v. Aristolocfty, 
Theie aie four sorts of Aristolochies. 2823 T. Hook Sayings 
Ser. 11. Passion <$• Princ. vi, He. . did an infinity of those 
sorts of things which were not professionally requited ofhim. 

to. All sorts (things or persons), ■=* things or 
persons of all kinds or descriptions (Cf. 7 c.) 

2358 Warde tr. Alexis' Seer. 33 b, Take of..al sortes of 
Mirabolanes. 2584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, n. x. (1886) 27 
All sorts of writers. . . learned and unlearned. 2603 Reg. Mag. 
Sig. Scot. 524/1 Ilk hors laid of fische, flesche, cornis and all 
sortis of viveris. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 143 
All soils of things are sold in this street. 2700 Dryden tr. 
Ovid's Metam. xiii. Acts, Pol. q Gal. 136 All soits of Ven’son: 
and of Birds the best. 1782 T. Gilbert Plan for Ji elief 
Poor 6 Workhouses are generally inhabited by all Sorts of 
Persons, i860 Holland Miss Gilbert's Career i. g They 
answered . . to all sorts of questions in geography. 1891 H. 
Herman His Angel 238 I’ve been buying frocks and ail 
soi ts of things these days past. 

ellipt. 2397 J. King On Jonas (1618) Ep. Ded„ Let it 
receiue favovrable interpretation with all sorts men. 

G. With distinguishing adjs, or altrib. phrases. 
1390 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons Ded., Others of the 
most dispost and lustie sort of people of our Nation. 2623 
G. Sandys Trav. 220 A number of sheepej which,, they 
distribute vnto their slaues and poorer soit of people. 1676 
Glanvill^jj. Philos. <$• Rtlig. iv. 22 By leaving this whole 
unintelligible sort of beings out of its accounts. 1703 
Hearnk Collect. 16 Aug: (O.H.S.) 1 . 30 Mr. Rymer..is a 
very good sort of Man. 2798 Charlotte Smith Vug, Philos. 

I. 207 , 1 have been, tired of such John Trott sort of prosing 
ever since I was ten years old. 1836 Backwoods of Canada 
123 We begin to get reconciled to our Robinson Crusoe sort 
of life. 2862 M. Pattison Ess. (i88g) I. 43 A vine or two 
and some of the finer sorts of fiuit. 1885 G. Allen Babylon 
xxxviii, Cecca was Teally not a bad sort of gill. 

7 . Used collectively: a. With these or those. 

2331 Recorde Cast. Knowl. (1556) 86 These sort of people 

are named of the greke Cosmographers. .Heteroscij. 1563 
Golding Csesar 76 A great multitude,. of those sorte of 
rascals whom hope of spoile..had wythdiaweii from 
husbandrye. 2672 Phillips (ed. 3), Inchoatives, m Grammar 
are those sort of Verbs which express a gradual proceeding 
in any action. 1691 W. Nichols Answ. Naked Gospel 15, 

I do not think we are so much credulous, as these sort of 
Gentlemenaresaucy. 1718 Entertainer N o. 14. 94 These sort 
of Mortals are generally . .prepossess’d with a good opinion 
of themselves. i7gS_ Charlotte Smith Yng. Philos. II. 29 
These sort of details gave my poor father great delight. 
2824 Syd. Smith in Lady Holland Mem. (1855) II. 113, I 
rather suppose it is too far from town for these sort of 
engagements. 2837 Trollope Barchesier T, xxxiv, 1 Those 
sort of rules are all gone by now,’ said Mr. Arabin. 287a 
Ruskin Pars Clav, xxi. 29 What?, .do those sort of people 
know what love is ? 

b. With plural verbs or pronouns. Now rare. 
2568 Grafton Chron. II. 99 The yonger sort of y° Monkes 
there gathered themselues together at midnight. 163a 
Lithgoav Trav. v. 206 The best sort of Mahometans . . call 
themselues Musilmans. 1647 F. Bland Souldiers March 36 
There are yet another sort of Enemies [etc.], c 1671 Locke in 
Ld. King Life (2830) II. 284 There are a sort of propositions, 
passing under the title of maxims. 1704 N. N. tr. Bocca - 
lint's Advts. fr. P amass. III. 227 They thought such sort 
of Showes were not fit to be seen, 1769 Burke Obs, late 
State Nation ng There aie a sort of middle tints and shades 
between the two extremes. 2804-6 Syd. Smith Mor. Philos. 
(1830) 210 Such sort of questions . .are not merely innocent 
subtleties. 

G. With all. (Cf. 6 b.) Now rare or Obs. 

2394 R. Ashley tr. Lays de Roy 10 b, The countrie., 
aboundeth with all sort of come, flesh, and fruit. 1603 
Reg, Mag. Sig. Scot. 324/2 For mettage of all sort of 
victuall sauld or mett within the said burgh. 2642 Tombes 
Leaven Phar. Wtl-worship (2643) 24 A 1 sort of erroneous 
teachers, and licentious livers, were tolerated. 1709 Mrs. 
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Manley Secret Mem , ( 1720) 1 1 1 . 12 1 With all Sort of Address, 
and arifulseemingSiiicenty. 1771 T. HullJizV \V. Harring- 
ton (1797) I. 42 The earl.. has thought fit to drop all so: t of 
cori espondence with me. 1804 Anna Seward Mem. Darwin 
5 He.. supplied their necessities by food, and all sort of 
charitable assistance. 

f d. With numerals or partitives. Obs. 

1594 Nashc Dido 1381 Wks. (Grosart) VI. 62 A garden 
where are , Musk-roses, and a thousand sort of flowers. 
173a Akbuthnot Rules of Diet in Aliments , etc. (1735) 261 
The Natuie of most sort of animal Diet may be discovered 
by Taste and other sensible Qualities. 

8 . In the phr. A sort of . . , denoting that some 
thing, person, quality, etc., is, or Amy be, in- 
cluded in the specified class, although not typical 
of it or possessing all its characteristics; = 1 some- 
thing in the nature of’. Cf. Kind sb. 14 c. 

1703 Dc Foe in Jjth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App : IV. 62 
Fleeing from her Majesty's justice is a sort of making war 
against her. 1726 Swift Gulliver Introd. Let., They use 
a sort of jabber, and do not go naked. _ 1780 Mirror No. no, 
There is a soil of classic privilege in the very names of 
places in London. 1819 Scott ivanhoe i, His legs were 
cased in a sort of gaiters. 1845 M, Pattison Ess. {1889) I- 
14 A moral power, .forcing from them a sort of recognition 
of its claims. 1884 W. C. Smith Kildrostan 69 We are 
grown To be a sort of dandies in religion. 

b. So A (or some) sort of a. ,. 

1720 Siiadwell Hasty Wedding 11. iv, I do think him but 
a sort of a, kind of a,, .sort of a Gentleman. 1766 C. Beatty 
Tour (1768) 28 We. .put up at some sort of a public house. 
1823 Scott Quentin D. xxxi, The richest heiress in Bur- 
gundy has confessed a sort of a— what was I going to say? 
1846-9 S. R. Maitland Ess., etc. 47 Bishop Burnet is even 
kind enough to make a sort of an excuse for Sir Thomas More. 

o. (A) sort of o', a, sorter , used adverbially : 
In a way or manner; to some extent or degiee, 
somewhat ; in some way, somehow. Chiefly dial. 
and colloq. 

[a.) 1790 Mrs. Wheeler Westmld. Dial. (1821) 63 Its a fine 
ewnin but its a sort a caad. 1839 MARKVAr Diary Amer. 
Ser. 1. II. 218 , 1 bees a sorter coui ted, and a sorter not; 
reckon more a sorter yes than a soitcr no. 1858 Pirie 
Iuq. Hum. Mind i. 10 One is a sort of bewildered in 
attempting to discover what it really is which constitutes 
the obligation. 

(b) 1833 J. Hall Legends West 50 It sort o’ stirs one up 
to hear about old times. 1858 Hughes Scour. White Horse 
ii. 34 He was sort of proud of them. 1870 B. Harte Luck of 
Roaring Camp ri The rosewood crndle..had, in Stumpy’s 
way of putting it, ‘sorter killed the rest of the furniture ’. 

d. In a sort of way, imperfectly ; not exactly, 
absolutely, or properly. 

1875 J0WETT Plaio <ed. 2) 1 . 36 The impossibility of a man 
knowing in ft sort of way that which he does not know at all. 
1892 T. Hardy Well-Beloved 1. viii, *1 advised you to go hack, 
Marcie, 1 ‘ In a sort of way : not in the right tone,’ 

9. No sort of. . , used as an emphatic negative 
phrase to denote the complete absence of any- 
thing of the kind specified. 

1736 Butler Anal. i. ii. Wks. 1874 I. 46 There is no sort 
of ground for being thus presumptuous. 1770 Langhornk 
Plutarch (1879) II. 634/2 No sort of harmouy could exist 
between them. 1852 Thackeray Esmond 111. xii, The great 
majority had no sort of inkling of the transaction pending. 
1884 Mqnch. Exam, 25 Feb. 4/7 On the part of many, the 
inclination to work hears no sort of proportion to the inclina- 
tion to talk. 

10. That or this sort of thing, used to denote in 
a general way a thing, quality, etc., of a like or 
similar nature to that specified. 

1848 Thackeray Van. Fair lxv, She is very unhappy, and 
—and that sort of thing. Ibid, lxvi, ‘Pooh 1 damn ; don’t let 
us have this sort of thing ! ’ Jos cried out,, .anxious to get 
rid of a scene. 1889 J erome Three Men in Boat 103 , 1 would 
..lead a blameless, beautiful life, . .and all that sort of thing. 
***In elliptic or absolute use. 

11. A particular class, order, 5r rank of persons. 

tjag Mors Dyalogue iv. Wks. 287/2 That man . . that would 
rather send his souie with such a sort as these be, than witli 
all those holjrsaintes. 1372 J. Jones Bathes of Bathes Ayde 
Ep. Ded. aij, Hieronymus Montuus..aflirmeth that of all 
soites, Phisike is to bee embraced. 1608 Dod & Cleaver 
Expos. Prov. xi-xii. ta8 The one sort are led by the worde 
and spirit of God, . . the other are led by the flesh, and Sathan. 
1667 Milton P. L. vi. 376 The other sort in might though 
wondrous.., Nameless in dark oblivion let them dwell. 
181a Miss Mitfokd in L ’Estrange Life (1870) 1 . 172 The 
first sort cannot go upon a water-party hut you must read 
an account of it in thiee full sheets. 1871 Leguand Carnbr. 
Freshrn . 29s His lordship added, . . they weren’t his sort, and 
he should not have anything to do with ’em. 1878 Browning 
Poets Cioisic 44 All sorts and conditions that stood by., 
bore witness to the prophecy. 

b. With defining or distinguishing adj. (usu. in 
the comparative). 

Freq. from 0550 to <11650; now somewhat rare. 
1548TUUNER Names Herbes (E.D.S.) 33 Daphnoides, called 
of the commune sort. Laureola. 1540 Allen Par, Revel. 
St. John ix The spirituall sort, which haue their lyuynge 
of the gospel, wherunto they are the most extreme enomyes, 
..a thousande partes more than the secular and laye sorte. 
1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 82 The yonger sorte, come 
pyping on apace,.. The elder sorte, go stately stalking on. 
x6xx Bible Transl, Pref. f 2 This is the lot and portion of 
the meaner sort onely. 1655 Stanley Hist. Philos. 1. (1687) 
26/1 Laws are like Cobwebs which entangle the lesser sort, 
the greater break thiough. a 1715 Burnet Own Time (1766; 
I- *95 Sometimes they were fined and the younger sort 
whipped about the streets. 1760-a Goldsm. Cit. W. xv, 
The better sort here pretend to the utmost compassion for 
animals of every kind. 1842 Mrs. Gore Fascination 15 
You are one of the right sort. 18S3 Hickie tr. Arisioph. 
(1872) II. 6gx The better sort do not ask for money. 1883 


Daily News 1 1 Sept. 3/1 A little knot of those formerly called 
emphatically ‘ the right sort ’. 

G. So A {bad, good, etc.) sort, applied to a 
single person, colloq, 

1882 J. Sturgis Dick's Wandering III. iv. xhi. 82 They 
cursed and said that Dick was a good sort. 1891 C. Robckis 
Adrift Amer. 165 On the whole he was not a bad sort. 

12. A kind, variety, etc., of thing(s). 

1523 Fitziiekb. H nsb. § 134 Than sorte the trees, the polles 
by them.selfe, the inyddel soi te by them-selfe. *567 Maplet 
Gr. Forest 2 One of those sortes that is easie to engraue in. 
*577 B. Googe Heresbaih's Husb. 11. (1586) 40 Whereas the 
Hearbes and Trees are seuered euery sort in their due place. 
1633 Gcrarde's Herbal ill. xcv. 1448 These iiue sorts; the 
common, the long,.. and the early aprecockc. 1690 Locke 
Hum. Und. in. iinfifigs) 231 Tilings are ranked under Names 
into Sorts or Species, only as they agree to certain abstract 
Ideas, to which we have annexed those Names. *776 
Cowper Let. 12 Nov., One to whom fish is so welcome., 
can have no great occasion to distinguish the sorts. 1842 
Loudon Suburban Hort. 643 According to the richness of 
the soil and the vigourof the sort. x86x Dickens Gt. E.xpect. 
v, May you iive a thousand years, and never be a worse 
judge of the light soit. 

b. All sorts, in colloquial or idiomatic uses. 

1794 Mrs. Radclipfe Myst. Udolplto xxxi, Theie they 
were, all drinking Tuscany wine and all sorts. 1839 Hoot) 
Our Village 23 There’s a shop of all sorts, that sells every 
thing. 1863 Mrs. Hawthorne in N. Hawthorne .5- Wije 
(1885) II. 331, 1 hope to heat about papa’s visit to Rockport, 
and ‘all sorts’, as dear Mrs. Bi owning used to say. X900 
Westrn. Gas. 14 Mar. 1/3 Asking how it was possible to have 
complete transport in stock for an Empire of ‘all sorts' like 
this. 

13. fa. pi. Spices. Obs.— 1 

1530 in Wiiitakcr Hist. Craven (1812) 306 Item 2 pounds 
of sorts of Portugal. 

b. Typog. One or other of the characters or 
letters in a fount of type. Usu. in pi. 

1668-9 in Cent. Typogr. Univ. Press, Oxford (1900) 156 
Then you will perceiue what soits your worke runns most 
vpon and so you must cast ouer such sorts. 1683 Moxon 
blech. Excrc., Printing 391 The Letters.. in every Bov of 
the Case nre. .called Soils in Printers and Founders Lan- 
guage; Thus a is a Sort, b is a Soil. 1771 Luckomuis 
Hist. Print. 248 For example, c, i, m, p, q, u, being 
Latin Sorts, might be more sparingly cast. 1784 Frank- 
lin in Bigelow Life (1881) III. 256 The founts, too, must 
be very scanty, or strangely out of sorts. 1808 Stower 
Printers’ Gram. 54 The expense ..in casting a fount of 
letter with such a number of heavy sorts will be consider- 
able. Ibid. 60 The upper case sorts... The lower case sorts. 
1839 Hansard Print, tr Type-founding (1841) 82 Capital 
letters, figures, accented letters, particular sortB, &c. x888 
Jacobi Printers' Vocab. 128 Sorts, the general term applied 
to any particular letter or letters os distinguished from a 
complete fount. 

14. Out of sorts : a. Not in. the usual or normal 
condition of good health or spirits; in a low- 
spirited, irritable, or peevish state, csp. through 
physical discomfort; slightly unwell. 

x6ax S. Ward Life of Faith 46, I wonder.. to see one., 
that knowes all must worke for the best, to be at any time 
out of tune, or out of sons. 1642 D. Rogers Naaman 98 
But now. .being defeated, be is out of sorts, and chuscth 
rather.. to goe away, than to be cured thereby. X702 S. 
Parker tr. Cicero's Dc Fiuibns App, 360 When our Affairs 
are discouraging, . . we must bo at least proportionably Un- 
happy, and out of Sorts. 1773 Burnev Early Diary (1889) 
II. 42 He was extremely out of sorts because there was 
some company in the room who did not please him. x8ox 
Ld. Cornwallis in Ld. Stanhope Life I'itt (1862) II I. xxxi. 
354, 1 am myself out of sorts, lowspinied, and tired of every- 
thing. 1857 Dickens Dorrit 11. xiii, I am weaiy and out 
of sorts to night._ 1871 Naiuieys Prev. $ Cure Dis. 11. i. 
356 The child which is only out of sorts frets itself. 

transf, 18x5 Scott Guy M. xliv, One of the bed-posts., 
was broken down, so that the tester and curlains hung for- 
ward into the middle of the narrow chamber. . . ‘ Never mind 
that being out o’ sorts, Captain.’ X873 Browning Red Cott. 
Nt.-Cap 7x1 A sense that something is amiss, Something 
is out of sorts in the display. 

b. In literal sense: Out of or without certain 
kinds of articles or goods. Also transf. 

1670 Ray Prov. 225 Many a man . .coming home fiom far 
voyages, may chance to land here, and being out of suits, 
is unable for the piesent time,, to recruit himself with 
clothes. 1675 V. Alsop Anti-sossa 278 Their unhappiness 
is, they have not so vast a Stock to set up with, and some- . 
times may be out of Soits. Ibid. 520 He may upon these 
principles, coyn as manysevetal sorts., of justifying Faith, 
as lie can possibly spend in seven years time; and as lie I 
grows out of soils, lie may stamp as many more. 

)■ 15. Without article : a. Kank, class. Obs. 

1671 Milton Samson 1608 With seats where all the Lords 
and each degree Of sort, might sit in order to behold. 

t b. In sort, in various kinds ; in variety. Obs. 
1736 Mrs. Calderwood in Colt ness Collect. (Maitland 
Club) 225 As for timber things and kitchen things in sort, 1 
smith and wright woik were all to sell ready made. 

16. That's your sort (also dial, sorts'), as a term 
of approbation, slang. 

1792 Holcroft Road to Ruin v, i, That’s your sort ! 
*793 European Mag. XXIII. 307 A sly old dame, long * 
used to scenes of sport, Cocks her one eye, and snuffles, 
‘That’s your soit'. 1823 Jamieson Snppl. s.v.. That's your 
sorts J an exclamation used when one is highly pleased 
with an action or thing. Aberdeen]. 1863 Slang Diet, 
240 Pitch it into him, that's your sort. 

II. f 17. A number of persons associated to- ! 
gether in some way ; a band, company, group, or 
sel of persons (or animals). Obs. I 

In this and the next group not always clearly distinct I 
from senses 6 and xx-ia. 1 

c 1400 Deslr. Troy 3713 The Dukes were drounet, & ojw 


dere folke. AH the sort J>at hom suet sunkyn to ground. 
1489 Skelton Death Earl Northnmbld. 212 The heuunly 
yerarchy, With all the hole sorte of that glorious place. 
1300-20 Dunbar Poems lxxvii. 46 That seimlic soit, in 
ordour weill besein, Did melt the quein. <21347 Surrey 
sRncid iv. 276 Pai is now with his unmanly sorte, 1383 
Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C. 1. 0 One sorte of them was 
burnt, another sort hanged, the thiidc dtowned, and the 
fourth sorte had no more huit but their lieades cutoff. 1612 
W. Sclater Sick Souls Salve 3 An other sort theic are, 
and they as heavily complaine. 

tb. In sort, on a sort, in a body or company. 
In sort with, in common with. Obs. 

c 1400 Desir. Troy 4326 Nawther cercuinsiset sothely in 
sort with tiie Jewes, Ne comyn with cristennien. <21400-30 
A lexander 1555 All jni cite in sorte felowis him eftir. a 1536 
Songs, Carols, etc. (E.E.T.S.) 106, 1 shall you lull a lull 
good sport, How gossippis gader them on a sort. 1390 
Siiaks. Mids. N. 111. ii. 2x As. .russet-pated clioughes, many 
in sort.., Scuer themselues. 

c. Const, ^(pei sons or animals). *. 

Common from c X520 to 1650 ; now arch. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleasure xxvn. (Percy Soc.) rao To 
bcholde so fayre and good a suite Of goodly knyghtus. 
1342 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 106 A soite of young striep- 
leyngcs standing about Diogenes. 1598 II. Jonson hv. Man 
in Hum. 1. v, I was requested to supper, last night, by a 
sort of gallants, c x6xx Chatman Iliad iv. 460 The Trojans, 
like a sort of ewes penn’d in a rich man’s fold. 1676 Ltjc 
Father Sarpi in Brent's Counc. Trent 28 In the Merchants 
Street there used to meet a sort of gallant and verluous 
Gentlemen to lecount their Intelligences, one with another. 
X687 Dryoen Hind fy P. 111. 946 A sort of Doves were housed 
too near their hall. 

1828 Scott F. M. Perth iv, Here are a sort of knaves 
breaking peace within burgh. 1863 Swinburne Chast. 1. i. 
(1894) 7 What a sort of men Crowd all about the squares ! 
x88o Webb Goethe's Faust 1. ii. 37 A soldier, with a soit of 
gallants round him. 

t d. All the sort of (you, etc.), every one. Obs. 
*535 Covekdale Job xvi. x Miserable geuers of coinforte 
nre ye, all the sorte of you. 1349 Coverdai.f, etc. Erasm. 
Par. 1 John 42 Traunsgressions. .doone awaye all the sorte 
of them by the precious blood of his sonne. xs6x T. Hoby 
tr. Casiiglione's Courlyer 111. (1577) R vj b, Ye are all the 
sort of you too great Clearkes in loue. 

te. A collection, parcel, set, etc., ^things. 

1563 Homilies 11. Agst. Parell Idol. hi. Ttiij, By the 
space of a soit of hundreth yeares. 1384 Peele Arraignm. 
Paris 1. ii, Thou hast a sort of pietty tales in stoie, Dare 
say no nymph in Ida woods hath more. 1606 Chapman 
Gent. Usher 1. i. 173, I hope youle then stand like a sort of 
blocks. 

18. A (great, good, etc.) number or lot of per- 
sons or things ; a considerable body or quantity ; 
a multitude. 

Common from <1x330 to 1600; now dial, 
c X475 Mankind 257 in Macro Plays xo We xall cum euery- 
chon. Mo Jien agoodc sorte. ? 1530T1NDALK Exp. Mall. Proi. 
5 b, A great sorte are so feable fiat they can nether go for- 
warde m theyr profession & purpose, nor yet standee. 1551 
Turner Herbal 1. 1 ijb, If one be set alone.. their wil a 
great sorte within a shorte space giowe of that same roote. 
x6oo Holland Livy xxvm. xi. 676 A great sort were com- 
pelled.. to repaire againe into their country habitations. 
1630 Stapylton Strada's Low C. IVarsv. 117 A great sort 
were drawn in, with the tunes set to the Psalmes, translated . . 
into French meeter. 1796 W. H. Marshall Vorksh. (ed. 2) 
II. 346 Sort, many; ‘a good soort’, a great many. 1835 
[Robinson] Whitby Gloss, s.v., There was a good soott 
there. 

tb. Const, (persons or things). Obs. 

Common c 1550-1630, esp. of persons. 

1329 More Dyalogue ii Wks. 106/2 Of which two tliingcs 
I coulde out of. .holy saintes workes gether a good sorte. 
*535 Coverdale Jer. xliv. 15 All the men..& a greate 
sorte off wyues that stode there. 1378 Timme Calvin on 
Gen. 60 The Lord had. .enriched him with an innumerable 
soi te of benefits. 1600 Abbot Jonah 617 Young and old, 
male and female of reasonable creatures, to a very great sort 
of thousands. 1637 R. Ashley tr. Malvezsis David Perse- 
cuted 257 A great soi t of men offend their God in their pi os- 
peiity, and pray unto him in their adversity. 1681 W. 
Robertson Phrascol. Gen. &.V., A great soit of Ships came 
from all parts. 

19. In the same sense as prec. without qualifying 
adjective. Now dial. 

1548 in Stiypc Ann. Ref. (1824) VI. 315 If the world slial 
turn, A sort of you shal bum. 1564 Bixon Wks. I. Pref. 
A v b, Your wisedomes see, what a sort of vnmete men 
Labour dayly to rimne liedlong vnto the ministery, 1597 
Miudli.t on Wisti. Solomon xiv. 26 See what a sort of rebels 
are in arms, 1823 E. M oqr Suffolk Words, A soi t of loads. 
1823 Brockett N. C. Gloss., Sort, a lot, a parcel, a number. 
1 20. A (great, etc.) part or portion of a number 
of persons or things. Obs. 

1366 Painter Pal. Pleas. II. 55 But the greatest soart of 
the litle infants were slaiiie out of hand. x6oo Holland 
Livy v. i, He tooke from them the very plaiers and actors, 
whereof a great sort wei e his own servants- 1632 Lmicow 
Trav. 11. 70 The greater sort of her mercenary sexe. 1669 
Sturmy Mariners Mag,, Penalties 7 If any.. Person., 
shall permit any sort of the Package therein to be opened, 
imbezeled, or altered. 

tb. By a great sort, by a great deal ; by mucin 
Obs.— 1 

*579 J* Stubbes Gaging Gulf C vij, More loancs of hun- 
dred powndes, forty pounds, twenty pounds, ..then were 
euer payd agayn by a great sort. 

Ill, Manner, method, or way. 

21. In phrases with in : a. Qualified by demon- 
stratives or similar words, as in this , that , such, 
{the) like , what, etc., sort. Now arch. 

Must of these are common from c 1550. 

*533 Bellemden Livy u. xn (S.T.S.) 1. 169 TMr Uthuigis 
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movit J?e fadeiis & commouns in diuers maner and sortis. 
1560 Daus Ir. Sleulane's Comm. 350 b, They can fynde 
none that wyll go in that sot te. 1577 B. Googe Hercsbach's 
Hush. 1. (1586) 10 , 1 thought in the like sort the wheele of 
a mill myght be turned. 1601 J. Wheeler Treat. Comm. 
75 In what sort can her Maiesty.. tolerate or suffer that 
[etc.]? 1670 Dryden Conq. Granada 1. 1. i, If we treat 
gallant strangers in this sort, Mankind will shun the in- 
hospitable couit. 1713 Guardian No, 1 f 1 Not without 
some hope of having my Vanity. . indulged in the sort above, 
mentioned. *782 Cowper Gilpin 93 His horse, who never 
in that soit Had handled been before. 1800 Worusw. 
Michael 207 While in this sort the simple household lived 
From day to day. 1866 N bale Sequences <$■ Hymns 1 1 But 
in other sort, that midnight round their watch-fii es’ blaze 
they feast. *871 Freeman Norm. Conq. IV. xviii. 287 
Stores of corn, .men brought together and destroyed in the 
like sort. 

b. With distinguishing adj., as in good, hottest , 
etc., sort. Now rare, f Sometimes with a, any, 
some, this, etc. 

(a) 1548 Geste Pr. Masse 81 Yf the signe be counterfayt 
and fayned, then nedes must the thing be in-semblable sorte 
whyche is betokened. *585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay’s 
Voy. 11. v. 35, 1 baue not seen.. a nation, .which studieth 
more in all honest sorte to obtayne the fauour of straungers. 
1600 Hakluyt Voy. (1810) III. 568 Wherein is showed in 
what good sort we liued with our masters. 2634 Sir T, 
Herbert Trav. 79 Hee speedily affronted the Georgians, 
who receiued him in warlike sort. 1657 Sparrow Bk. Com. 
Prayer (1661) 42 He which prays in due sort, is.. made the 
more attentive. 1713 Swift Faggot Wks. 1755 IV, x. 8 
Stewaids..who in solemn sort Appear with slender wands 
at court. *784 Cowper Task vi. 377 Each animal.. growl’d 
defiance in such angry sort, As taught him, too, to tremble 
in his turn. *813 Scott Trierm. 11. xviii, The champions, 
arm'd in martial sort. 1863 Patmore Angel in Ho. II. 1. 
x, According to such nuptial sort As may subsist in the 
holy court. 

(fi) 1592 Kyd Sp. Trag. 11. i. 100 Giue me notice in some 
secret sort. 1594 Marlowe & Nashe Dido 1. i, To wear 
Their bow and quiver in this modest sort. 1642 D. Rogers 
Naaman 29 Jehoram, . . who sent a cursed messenger before 
hiin..(met in a holy sort before God in the judgement of 
famine), a 1704 T. Brown Two Oxford Scholars (1730) I. 

9 He did not know how to maintain himself and his family 
in any tolerable sort. 

o. In some sort, in a certain undefined or un- 
known way ; to some extent or degree. Freq. in 
parenthetic use. 

1556 Aurelio ($• /sab. (1608) H iij, The ladies leaste experi- 
mentede and wittey be in some soite the chasteste. 1597 
Morley Introd. Mus. Ded., To notifie vnto your selfe in 
some sort the entire loue.. which I beare vnto you. 1615 
W. Lawson Countiy Houseio. GarcL (1626) 7 The Sunne (in 
some sort) is the life of the woild. 1653 H. More Antid. 
At A. Pref., For it is the same Numen in us that moves all 
things in some sort or other. 17*1 Steele Sped. No. 5a 
r 3 Our personal Deformities in some sort by you recorded 
to all Posterity. 1780 Mirror No. 97, Having seen Paris, . . 
she thinks that she is authorised, and, in some sort, obliged 
to speak French. 1865 Dickens Mitt. Fr. 1. vi, She was 
named after, or in some sort related to, the Abbey at West- 
minster. 1894 J* T. Fowler Adamnan Introd. 17 The 
Christian hierarchy, .in some sort succeeded to the Druids 
and the Brehons. 

d. In a sort , in some sort or manner (see prec.); 
occas. with implication of inefficiency or inade- 
quacy. + Also in sort. 

1585 in Eng. Hist. Rev. Jan. (1913) 55 note. So many 
reasons.. did in a sort work in me a confirmation [etc.]. 
1592 Kyd Sp. Trag . 111. v. 17, I am in a sorte sorie for 
thee, a 1619 Fothrrhy A theom. 11. xi. § 5 (1622) 319 Which 
carried him vp, in a sorte, into Heauen. c 1643 _Ld. 
Herbert Antobiog. (1824) 62 In Law also the Judge is in a 
sort supeiior to his King. 1710 Steele Tatter No. 14 r 2 
The Criminal . . was always sure he stood before his Country, 
and in a Sort before a Parent of it. 1788 Piet. Tour thro' 
Pts. Europe 3 A garden, .wherein the enchantments of that 
of Armida seem 111 sort to be realized. 1825 Scott Jrnl. 6 
Dec., H.M... shoots and fishes in a sort even to this day, 
*874 Blackie Self-Cult. 72 Our only chance of becoming 
great in a sort is by participation in the greatness of the 
universe. 

f e. In no sort, in no way, to no extent, not at 
all. Obs. 

*570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 215 They are in 
no sorte to be hearde, seeing that by no means they may 
iuslly claime any manner of right in that lande, *1623 
Jas. I Ps. xxiii. 4 Yea, though I through death's shadow 
walke, Yet feare I in no sort. 1676 Hale Contempt. 1. 5 
The consideration of our latter end doth in no sort make 
our lives the shorter. 1708 Swift Sacram. Test Wks. 1755 
II. 1. 131 These are, in no sort, a number to carry any 
point. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters III. 70 They will in no 
sort mix. 

f £. In sort, followed by as or that. Obs. 

*548 Geste Pr. Masse 83 Gelasiuj. .impugneth the sayd 
trausubstanciation as..uncredyble in sorte as followeth. 
1594 Carew Huarte's Exam, Wits vi. (1596) 84 To remaine 
. .affixed, in sort as the sparrowes are attached to birdlime, 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. 91 In all causes the first tale 
possesseth much, in sorte, that the preiudice thereby 
wrought will bee hardly remooued. 

t g. In all sorts, altogether, completely. Obs.— 1 

1550 in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) III. 395 Your good mind, 

. . which as it is in all sorts undeserved on my side, so am I 
the more affected unto you therefor. 1611 Cotgr., Tot ale. 
vienL totally, . .throughly, in all sorts, altogether. 

22 . After this, what, etc., sort, after a (. .) sort, 
in the preceding senses. 

{a) 1551 Robinson tr. More's Utopia 1. (1895) 61 After 
what sorte hooredome . . maye be lawfull. *569 J. Sanford 
tr. Agrifpa’s Van. Artes 15 b, After this sorte the Gieeke 
Historiographers, .would attribute al thinges to themselves. 
*577 & Googe Heresbach's Husb. 11. (1586) 57 *>, The order- 


ing of them is after one sort. 1604 E. G[rimstonr] 
D' Acosta's Hid. Indies iv. iv. 21a They drawe golde in 
those partes, after three sorts. 

(b) * 55 * Robinson tr. More's Utopia 11. (1895) 132 But 
nowe the houses be curiously budded, after a goigiouse and 
gallaunt sort. 1577 Hanmer A nc. Reel. Hist., Luseb. 1. vi. 
(1663) 7 It remaineth that we begin after a compendious 
sort fiom the coming of our Saviour Christ in the Flesh. 
159a Timme Ten Eng. Lepers A iij, The generall good., 
hath moved me, though after a plaine and rude sort, to 
publish the same. 1857 Susanna Winkwortii tr. Life 
Tauter 67 The Master, .received him after a most friendly 
soit. a 1894 Christina Rossetti Venus' Looking-glass 
Poems (1904) 289 Around whose head white doves rose., 
and cooed after their tender sort. 

(tf) 1557 N. T. (Geneva) Heb. xi. 19 Death: from whence 
he receaued him. also after a sort. 1581 E. Campion in 
Conf. in. (1584) Z, Man is also the offerer, after a sort. *6ro 
Holland Camden's Brit. (1637) 632 After a sort he sur- 
rendered up his Crowne unto him. *671 H. M. tr. Erasm. 
Colloq. 7 Not so well as I desire; truly I am well after a 
sort. 1724 A. Collins Gr. Chr, Relig. 153 The first place 
of Jeremiah was quoted,.. and is still extant after a sort. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11. 11. ii, Captain Dampmartin, . .who 
loves the Reign of Liberty, after a sort. 1879 S. C. Bart- 
lett Egypt to Pal. xii. 267 Into which the hand, with shut 
fingers, will fit after a sort. 

*t* 23 . a. Of this sort , in this way or manner. 
Sc. Obs. rare. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 38 Of this sort i did spaceir vp ande 
doune but sleipe. Ibid. ix. 79 Of this sort god turnit the 
hazard of fortoune. 

f b. So On such (n:) sort, on this sort. Obs. 

*557 TottcVs Misc. (Arb.) 136 Happy is he, that Hues on 
suen a sort: That nedes not feare such tonges of false 
report. _ 1585-6 Reg. Pi ivy Council Scot. Ser. 1. IV. 50 
The saidis personis .011 sic sorte persewis the saidis com- 
lenaris as thay dar not remane at thair awne duelling 
oussis. 1597 Beard Theatre God s Judgem. (1612) igi 
Permitting him to plague him on this sort, for his amend- 
ment. a 1632 T. Taylor God’s Judgem. 1. 11. iv. (1642) 170 
But to come to the fact, it was on this sort, 
f C .At all sorts, at all points. Obs.~ x 
1612 W. Shuts tr. Fougasses' Venice iv. vii. II. 13 A 
thousand Archers from Candy, and another thousand armed 
at all sortes from the Country of Albania, 
t Sort, sbfi Obs. rare . Also sortt, soortt. 
[Perh. identical with prec.] Some measure or 
weight of figs and raisins. 

By Rogers ( Agric . A Prices IV. 668-9) considered to be 
equivalent to three frails. 

1438-9 Durham Aec. Rolls (Suitees) 70 It. in ij Sortez 
ficuum et racemorum. Ibid. 77 Surama rec., ij Sortez et xx 
lb. 1453-4/^/0?. 280 In j soortt ficuum. 1481-90 Howard 
Housch. Bks. (Roxb.) 351 Item, for a sort of fygges, xij. s. 
Sort (spit), Also 5 soortyn, 5-7 sorte, 
6 sourt, 9 dial, soort, etc. [Partly ad. L. sor- 
tiri to divide or obtain by lot, or OF. sortir (mod. 
F. sortir, — It. sorlire, Pg. sortir', cf. Pg. and Sp. 
soriear) pop. L. *sorltre, f. L. sors, sort- lot : see 
Soot In most senses, however, closely related 
to Soot sbA, and perh. partly repr. F. assorlir 
Assoot ».] 

I. fl. trans. To allot, apportion, or assign. 
Usu. const, to, for, or with dat. of person. Obs. 

ct 374 Chaucer Troylits v. 1827 And forth he wente, 
shortly for to telle, Ther as Mercurie sorted him to dwelle. 
*4*2-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy Hi. 440 Of our expleit J>e 
troupe to reporte, For whiche part Mars list j?e feld to sorte. 
*56* Norton & Sackv. Gorboauc iv. ii,What cruell destenie, 
What frowarde fate hath sorted vs this chaunce? *583 
Melbanckk Pkilotimus Kj, How many sporting houres 
were sorted to the Astronomer C. GalJus. *599 B. Jonson 
Cynthia’s Rev. v. Hi. [xi], How well Diana can distinguish 
times? And soit her censures? keeping to herself The doom 
of gods, leaving the rest to us I 

+b. To dispose, ordain, order (events). Also 
absol. Obs. rare. 

159a Wyrley A rmorie 108 Thus coy fortune sourts, Some 
now aloft and then cast downe we see. 1594 Shaks. Rich. 
Ill , 11. iii. 36 All maybe well; but if God sort it so, 'Tis 
more then we deserue or I expect. *596 — Merck . V. v, 
132 But God sort all. 

+ 2 . intr. To exercise or perform divination. Obsr 1 
c 1450 Merlin ii. 39 Bringe hethir thy counsell, and the 
clerkes that sorted of this toure. 
f 3 . trans. To distribute by lot. Obs. rare. 

*513 Douglas AEncid in. viii. 7 We soit our aiiis, and 
chesis rowaris ilk deill. *582 Stanviiurst AS its is 1, (Arb.) 
34 Shee . .toyls too pioners by drawcut lotterye. sorteth. 

1 4 . To obtain as one’s lot ; to share in, partake 
of. Obs. rare. 

*474 Caxton Chesst iv. ii, Thus as in going out first into 
four poyntes he sorteth the nature of knyghtes. 1483 — 
Gold. Leg. 209/2 He hath ronne thrououte alle the world 
and with his prechyng hath purged it and yet he hath not 
sorted [L. sortitus est ] heuen. 
f 5 . To arrive at, attain to, result in, or reach 
(an effect, end, etc.). Cf. sense 7 a. Obs. 

ax 548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV, 214 It was almost in- 
credible to se what effect this new imaginacion . . sorted and 
toke, 1593 Peele Edw. I, vi. yi, When the war of rebels 
soits an end, None might be prince ..But such a one as was 
their countryman. *6ia Shelton Quix. 1. in. xiii. (1620) 

I, 255 Bidding her to hope firmly, that our good just 
Desires would sort a wish’d and happy End. 1656 W. Coles 
Art Simpl. 4 Their Medicines oft-times sort not their 
wished, but sometimes contrary effects. 

1 6 . intr. Of events, etc. : To come about, to 
fall or turn out, in a certain way or with a certain 
result. Obs. 

c *477 Caxton Jason *13 Sorceries. .and. .enchantements, 


wherof lhauenture of the shippe sorted as sayd is. 1589 
Greene Tulhes Love Wks. (Giosart) VII. 193 Promising 
all shoulde sort according vnto Lentulus minde. 1598 
Grenewey Tacitus, Ann, xv. vi. (1622) 230 That to the 
• Romans many things had sorted luckily, and some to the 
Parthians. 1609 Dekker Ravens A Imanach Wks. (Grosart) 
IV. 241 Which soi ted according to their expectations. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 317 The Experiment sorted in this Manner. 
*653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxvii. 106 We had recourse 
to Mercy, which sorted well for us. 
t b. Similarly with out. Obs. 

1581 Rich Farew. (1846) 130 Seyng the matter sorted out 
as. she looked for. 1593 Marlowe hdw II, 11. i, If all 
things sort out, as I hope they will, a 1637 N. Fekkar tr. 
Valdes' no Consid. {1638) 15 Having seen that.. my deter- 
minations sorted out contrary to that which I determined. 
a 1656 Ussher Ann. (^58) 158 If things sorted out in this 
war, as he hoped they would. 

to. To come to effect ; to be successful. Obs. 
*613 Purciias Pilgrimage n. x. I. 137 Intending a plague 
to the men,.. if their working had sorted. *626 Bacon 
Sylva § 351 It was tried.in a Blowne Bladder, .and itsorted 
not. Ibid. § 380 Which is a thing of great profit, if it would 
sort; But vpon Triall. .theie followed no Effect. 

+ 7 . a. To come or attain to an end, conclusion, 
effect, etc. Obs. (Common c 1575-1650.) 

*S 43 - 4 A ct 35 Hen. VIII, c. 10 Whiche good and profitable 
purpose can not sorte to conclusion, nor take good effecte, 
without the ayde. .of paihament. a 1548 HallCAzw*., Hen. 
VII (1809) 498 The third request. .never sorted to any effect 
or conclusion. 1582 N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda’s Conq. 
E. Ind. 1. 16 b, Their mischeuous enterprise, which had bene 
likely to haue. .sorted to a sonowful hap and euent. 1618 
Weakest goeth to Wall I iij, I will forbeare my knowledge 
'till 1 see To what effect this cause will soit unto. 1659 
H. Thorndike Wks. (1846) II. 540 If there were nothing 
to help the tenor of such instruments, things contracted 
would hardly sort to effect. 

f b. To end in coming or leading to a specified 
result. Obs. 

*586 A. ~D\v Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 91 Here is head, wit, 
mind and discretion, all sorting to one thing. *598 Florio 
To Rdr. b ij, Let. .the reapeis of the fruites iudge betwixt 
vs whose paines hath sorted to best perfection, 1620 E. 
Blount Horse Subs. 216 Euery mans own Method com- 
monly sorteth best to his owne profit. 1624 Bp. Mountagu 
I muted. Addr. 51 Were our desires granted vs,., it would 
sort vnto our hurt and vtter vndoing. 

t o. To turn out so as to answer or be agreeable 
to one’s wish, desire, etc. Obs. 

*592 Soliman Pers. it. i. 238 Gentlemen, each thing hath 
soi ted to our wish. 1606 G. Woodcock Hist. Instine r. 5 
Thinking that., the thing would so come to passe, as. .after- 
ward sorted to their desued wish. 1650 Vaughan Anthropo- 
sophia 2 These Indeavours sorting not to my puipose, I 
quitted this Booke-businesse. 

t d. To fall to a person as a right or duty. Obs. 

*622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxii. 634 To Salsbury it sorts the 
palm away to beat, a 1677 Barrow Serm. (1687) I. *42 
The duties which upon that occasion are signified to concern 
people then, do no less now sort to us. 

8 . trans. To answer or correspond to, to befit 
or suit. Now rare. 

*587 Golding DeMontay Ep. Ded. ,Wellsoi ting your high 
place and dignitie. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 360 
Which not sorting his desire, the matter was again brought 
to parle. *615 Brathwait Strappado (1878) 126 To imitate 
all formes, shapes, habits, tyres Suting the Court, and sorting 
his desires. *882 H. S. Holland Logic # Life (1885) 12 
Certain phenomena., which no other name suits or sorts. 

II. 9 . trans. To arrange (things, etc.) accord- 
ing to kind or quality, or after some settled order 
or system ; to separate and put into different sorts 
or classes; to classify; to assort. 

c 1358 [see Sorting vbL sb.]. C1440 Promp. Parv. 465/2 
Sooityn. or settyn yn a soorte, sortior. 1482 Rolls ofParlt. 
VI. 221/2 That the Samon shuld be wele and tiuly pakked 
and soited in the same vessel Is. 1483 Act 1 Rich. Ill, c. 8 
Preamble, Gieate quantite of Wolles . . which ben sorted the 
better from the worse, barbed and clakked. 1523 Fiiziierb. 
Husb. § 134 Than sorte the trees, the polles by thein-selfe, 
the myddel sorte by them-selfe. *58* Mulcaster Positions 
xxxvii. (1887) *55 The maister. .is no absolute potentate . . 
to sorte mens children, as he liketh best. 1605 Heywood 
Know not me Wks. 1874 I, 285 Past eight a clock, and 
neither ware sorted, Nor shop swept *684 in 3rd Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 427/1 Wee have sorted what papers I 
could at present find. *7*8 Free-thinker No. **. 7* Letters 
of every Kind come, .which I sort according to their different 
Complexions. *765 Phil. Trans, LV. 206 Mr. Rouse . .made 
a machine for sorting woollen thread upon the same principle 
with this. 1840 Marryat Poor Jack xlv, I found her. . busy 
sorting a lot of old bottles. *888 F. Hume Mine. Midas 1. 
ii, When the office was empty. Slivers would go on sorting 
the scrip on bis table. 

absol. 1625 B. Jonson Staple ofN. 1. ii, They mannage all 
at home, and sort, and file, And seale the newes, and issue 
them. *847 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc, VIII. 1. 7 The breed . was 
left to chance or the management of shepherds, with whom 
it could not be a matter of infeiest to sort or improve. 

b. Const, with advs. or preps., as asunder, in 
or into (sets or classes, etc.), etc. 

1530 Palsgr. 725 , 1 sorte a sonder the good from the badde, 
je esplusche. *533 More Anew, Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1087/2 
Al whych things I wil sort into theyr places. *608 Willet 
Hexapla Exod. 604 The other two curtains were sorted fiue 
and stxe together. 1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 45 Those 
confused seeds which were impos'd on Psyche as an incessant 
labour to cull out, and sort asunder. 1688 Lett. cone. Present 
State Italy 99 The People are sorted in several Fraternities. 
1885 Manch. Exam. 16 Mar. 5/2 A power of analysis . . which 
would equip a mathematician is requisite to sort the material 
into order. 

f c. To separate or distinguish {from something 
else). Obs. rare. 
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1551 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 61 b, We open the doubtful- 
nesse . .of some woorde or sentence, by makyng a distinction 
. , and seueially sortyng suchc thynges.as then weie thought 
to be euill set together. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holinsked 
HI. 1349/2, 1 meane so as physicke is now taken separately 
fiom suigeiie, and that pait which onelie vseth the hand as 
it is sorted from the apothecane. 1599 Siiaks. Hen. V, iv. 
vii. 77 That we may wandei ore this bloody field, ..To sort 
our Nobles from our common men. 

10. To place in a class or sort ; to give a place to ; 
to classify. Also const, after, among, as, together. 

*486 Bk. St. Albans, Hawking & iij, Thay [bells] be passing 
goode,for thay be wele sortid, well sownded. 1323 Skelton 
Carl. Laurel 1280 Why shulde she take shame That her 
goodly name.. Shulde be set and soityd, To be matriculate 
With ladyes of astate? 1381 Mulcasier Positions xxxvi. 
(1887) 13s That wittes well sorted be most ciuill. 1393 
Lea sue 1. i. 136 If thou follow sacied virtue’s loie Thou 
slialt be.. Sorted among the glorious happy ones. 16x3 
Chapman Maske Inns Crt. Plays 1873 III. 92 After them 
were soited two Cars Triumphall. 1620 Bacon Sylva § 340 
Mosse . .may be better soited as a Rudiment of Germination. 
1687 Tilloison Barrow's IVks. I. Pref.,The eight following 
Sei rnons ai e likewise soi ted together. 1768-74 Tuck er Lt. 
Nat. (1834) 1 . 124 Sorting them together in a manner not 
done before. 

t>. Const, with. 

1399 Davies lutmart. Soul 1. iii. (1714) 20 When she sorts 
Things present with Things past. 1607 Scholast. Disc. agst. 
Antichrist i. i. 50 The Crosse sorteth vs with the Papists, as 
much as the Gatland soited the Chiistians with the Pagans. 
1669 SiUHMY Manner's Mag.vv. iv. 8 This Dial.. should 
he soited rather with the ./Equinoctial Dials, than with the 
Uonzontal. 1*1703 Burkitt On N. T, Mark xv. 37.lt had 
been a sufficient disparagement to our Blessed Saviour to 
have been sorted with the best of men. 1876 Guo. Kliot 
Dan. Dcr. i, A bony, yellow, ciab-like hand.., a hand 
easy to sort with the square gaunt face. 

1L With out. To take out, remove, or separate 
(certain sorts from others). 

*334 More Coni f. agst. Trio. 11. Wks. 1177/2 The tolher 
kynile is thys whych I reheised second, and soi ttyiig out the 
tother twayne, liaue kepte it for the last. x6ox Dr.NT Pathw. 
Heaven 259 Thiidly, let there be soited out all Hypociites 
..and cold Chiistians. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Herring, 
These . . ai e carefully sorted out. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 187 
They will soit out the good fiom the evil. 1868 Lockyer 
Ghi H eatin' s Heavens (ed. 3) 393 Theie has not yet been time 
to soit out the ical from the apparent nebula:. 

b. To choose or select in this way. Now rare 
or Ohs. 

1333 Bale Vocacyon in liarl. Misc. (Malh.) I. 330 God 
sorted me out, and appointed me from my mothers wombe. 
*376 Fleming Panopl. light. 441 You shall viewe.. comely 
shapes,, .suche as be chosen, picked, and sorted out for the 
nonce. 1606 Day He Gulls 1. iii, Sort out but fit time and 
opportunity. 1818 Scott Ilrt. Midi, xxi, Few folk but 
rnysell could hae sorted ye out a seat like this. 

e. To divide or separate into smaller parts, etc. 
Ohs. rare. 

1346 Bale Eng. Votaries I, (1560) 12 For of [ — . by] them. . 
were the lies of the Gentiles sorted out into regions, c *382 
T.Digges in Archaeol. XI. 230 That waste vnder the castle, 
which beinge sorted out into convenient streetes [etc.], 
d. To arrange according to sort. 

1713 Guardian No. 120 (1756) II. 143 Her faculties are 
employed in shuffling, cutting, dealing, and sorting out a pack 
of cards. 1832 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom’s C. xii. 103 The 
other lady, sorting out some worsteds on her lap. x86a 
Spencer First Princ. 11. xxi. § 165 (1873) 468 The waves are 
ever sorting-out and separating the mixed materials against 
which they bteak. 

12. rejl. a. To form sets or groups by some 
process of combination or separation. 

1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 338 A Torneament 
..in which the English men, of a set purpose,, .sorted them- 
selves against the strangers. x6ox Holland Pliny II. 238 
For the most part they soit themselues by couples like man 
and wife. x6ga R. L’Estrange Josephus, Antiq. 11. v. (1733) 
34 They had their times of talking, and sorting themselves 
together. 1726 De Foe Hist. Devil 1. x. (1840) 132 The 
people necessarily sorted themselves into families and tubes 
after the confusion of languages. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool 
ofQual, (1 809) IV. 55 The crowd had sorted themselves, the 
principals . .into one gronpe, theyoungmen into another, and 
the fair maidens into another. 

b. To associate or consort with another or 
others. (Cf. 19 .) Also with amongft). Now dial. 
(freq. in 17 th cent.). 

1379 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 1031/1 We see that 
S. Pauls meaning was by this word Common faith, to sort 
himself quietly with the lest. 150a Conspir.for Pretended 
Reform. 1 They. .willingly sorted themselues itifamiharitie 
with such. 1642 D. Rogers Naaman 36 Shall I . .sort my 
selfe with such as are enemies? 1691 Wood A th. O.xon. X. 
23 He found out Will. Tyndale in'Germany, with whom for a 
lime he sorted himself, a 1713 Ellwood A utobiog. (1714) 7, 
I always sorted myself with Persons of Ingenuity, Temper- 
ance, and Sobriety. 1877 in Peacock Manley Gloss. 

13. To adapt, to fit, to make conformable to or 
with some thing or person. Now rare or Ohs. 

(a) 1561 inTytler Hist. Scot. (1864) I II. 147 In sorting your 
entertainment to every person. 1393 Goodwine Contin, 
Blanchardyn (1890) 2x6 It hath pleased God to soi te our 
haps to our harts contentments, 1619 W. Sclater Exp. 
1 Thess, (1629) 509 Gods precepts.. must be sorted to their 
seasons. 1822 Ainslie Land of Burns 235 My auld ciary 
voice is better sorted to hammeartlilts than sic fine springs. 

(b) * 59 * §haks. Two Gent. 1. iii. 63 My will is something 
sorted with his wish. 1607 Dekker & Webster Sir T. 
Wyatt D ij b, My loohes (my loue) is sorted with my heart. 
1640 tr. Verdere's Rom. of Rom. II. 167 If I were at any 
ume to bow unto the affection of a mortall wight. I should 
never chuse any other to sort my grealnesse withall. 

+ b. To bring to art end, effect, etc. Ohs. 
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1591 Troub. Raigne K. John (x6xi) 38 Now euery thing 
is sorted to this end, Let's in. 1597 Certain Prayers m 
Liturg. Serv. Elis. (1847) 677 Lora, ..who by thy mighty 
power sortest to what effect thou wilt the counsels and 
actions of all men. X632 Lithgow Trav. in. 117 The diume 
Maiestie doth swey the moments of things, and sorteth them 
in peremptoty manner to..vulooked for effects. 

f 14. To choose or select (time, opportunity, 
etc.) as fitting or suitable. Ohs. 

Freq. passing into the sense of 'to arrange, contrive, 
find, etc.’ . 

1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, n. iii. 27 I’ll sort some other time 
to visit you. 1392 Kyd Sp. Trag. iv. 1 v. 103 They had soi ted 
leasuie, To take aduantage.. Upon my Si mne. 1624 I Iey- 
Wood Gunaik. iv. 193 The young man’s father, who sorted 
opportunity to talke with his sonne. 1634 — & Bromic 
Lane. Witches 11. H.’s Wks. 1874 IV. 192 What times hath 
she sorted for these journeyes? 

f b. To choose (a thing or person) fiom otheis. 
1591 Siiaks. Two Gent. in. ii. 92 Let ys into the City 
presently To sort some Gentlemen, well skil’d in Musicke. 
XS92 — Rom. Jul. iv. ij. 34 To liclpe me sort such need- 
full ornaments, As you thinke fit to furnish me. 1638 Ford 
Lady's Trials., i, Ere now You might have sorted me in 
yom resolves, Companion of your fortunes. 

15. To furnish, provide, or supply (a person, etc.) 
with (or of) something. In later use only Sc. 

1598 Barrett Theor. Waives x. i. 4 The strength of the 
Battaile is the armed Pike, so they be equally sorted with 
llaiquebu/e anil Musket. Ibid. u. i. 26 How would you 
liaue a Companie sorted with weapons? x6oo Dymmuk 
Ireland (1 843) 14 It is well sorted with wood eft and playnes. 
1774 Keith Fauna's Ha' xxvii, He tells them he’s weel 
soited now Of a’ tiling gude, and cheap, and new. 1823 
Jamieson Suppl. s.v., 1 can sort ye wi’ a knife. 1898 L». E. 
Hamilton Mawkin xv. 2001 I warrant we’ll sort you with 
another, and as good a yin too. 

16. So. and north, a. (Also with up.) To arrange 
or put in-order; to put to rights in some respect. 

' The leading variations of sense are more fully illustrated 
in the Eng. Dial. Diet. 

(«) 1827 Carlyle Germ. Rom. IV. 43 Mine host has ah endy 
in my picsence begun sorting the apartment as if I wei e gone. 
1833 Loudon Encycl. At chit. §8xThe whole [roofing] to 
be laid with a sulficient lap, and to be carefully sorted in 
courses (laid so as that the joints may form icgular lines). 
2876 Robinson Whitby Gloss. s.v., 1 Get all your things 
sooited up,’ collected together. 

absol. 1891 N. Dickson Kirk Beadle 109 The pieacher re- 
turned to the chuich and found the beadle busy ‘ sorting up 
{b) x8x6 Scott A ntiq. xliii, The provost's gar’d the beacon 
light on the Halket-head be sorted up (that suld hae been 
sorted half a year syne). 1876 Whitehead Daft Davie, 
etc. i2i The wick needed sorting, and the oil was low. 1877 
Fraser Wigtown 6a Behher..was once engaged sorting 
the lock of a cell in the Prison. 

(c) x8x6 Scott Antiq. xv, The powny hasna gane abune 
thirty mile the day:— Jock was sorting him up as I came 
ower by. x8x6 — Old Mart, xxxvii, 1 Ye may rely on your 
naig being weel sorted,’ said Cuddie ; 1 1 ken weel what be- 
langs to suppering a horse '. x868 Vlrnby Stone Edge vii, 
Lydia was out in the farmyard ‘ sorting ’ the cows herself. 

(</) *817 Liuioun Green x66 Nor he is here tae sort me 
right. 1866 Miss Mulock Noble Life iv. 61 She lifted up 
the poor child, tenderly and carefully— shook his pillows 
and ‘sorted ’ him. 1890 Nxsbet Bail up l xxviii, Let me 
sort you up a little. 

b. To deal effectively with (a person) by way 
of punishment, repression, etc. 

1815 Scott Guy M. xxxiii, Bid them bring up the prisoner 
— I trow I'll sort him. 1835- in Sc. and north dial, gloss- 
aries and texts. 1878 A. R. Hope My Schoolboy Fr. 263 
* I will sort this Ghost,’ said Kennedy. 

17. In commercial use : To biing uf to the usual 
stock or quantity. 

x88o Daily News 13 Nov. 3/3 The orders., are meiely to 
enable them to sort up sizes. 

in. is. inir. To suit, fit, or agree ; to be in 
harmony or conformity. Const, with, f to, or 
f together . Now arch. 

(a) 1399 Shaks. Mids. N. v. i, 53 That is some Satjre keene 
and criticall, Not sorting with a nuptiall ceremonie. 1599 
— Hen. V, iv. i. 63 My name is Pistol call'd. King. It 
sorts well with your fiercenesse. x6xo W. Folkingham Art 
of Suivey 1. x. 33 Dry Marie sortes with moist Soiles. 
a 1632 Brome Queenes Each. 1. i. Wks. 1873 III. 460 Their 
Petulances sort not with this place. 1699 Pepys xn Diary 
$ Corr. (1870) VI. 213 Of which book it would greatly sort 
with my Collection that I had a copy. 1709 Pope Ess. 
Crit. 322 For dilTrent styles with diff'rent subjects sort. 
1780 Cowper Progr. Error 446 The text that sorts not with 
his darling whim, Though plain to others, is obscuie to 
him. 1827 Hare Guesses (1859) 4 The vastness and awful- 
ness of a mere sea-view would ill sort with the other parts 
of the . . prospect. *838 H. Busiinell Nairn e Supcrnat. 
xi. (1864) 333 The muacles sort with the person of Christ 
and his mission. _ x8gi R. W. Church Oxford Movent, xi. 
178 However ill it might sort with the current language of 
Piotestant controveisy. 

(b) 1390 Greene Orl. Fur. Wks. (Rtldg.) 92 Mine emblem 
sorteth to another sense. 1604 Br. W. Barlow Sum Conf. 
Hampton Crt, 27 They appealed before his Maiestie, in 
Turky gownes, not in their Scholastical habites, sorting to 
their degrees. 1651 Sir IV. Rawleigh's Ghost Pref., A care- 
less and pleasurable life, best sorting to our own desires and 
sensuality. 1709 Mrs. Manley Secret Mem. (1720) II. 248 
Yet sorting to his Humour, we will not ask thee to give 
him too diffusive a Brightness. 

(r) _x6oo Holland Livy xliv, xxiv. 1183 A free citie and 
a King were, . . by nature, enemies that possibly could 
not sort together. 1641 Milton Reform. 11. Wks. 1O51 
III. 38 Wee see that our Ecclesiali and Politicall choyses 
may consent and sort as well together.. as Christians, and 
Freeholders. 

f b. Without const. To be fitting j to accord ; 
to be in jJlace, to exist. Ohs. 


1393 Siiaks. 3 Hen. VI, xi. i. 209 The Qucene is comming 
with a puissant Hoast. . . War. Why then it soi ts, In auo W.u- 
riois, let’s away. 1606 — Tr. <§• Cr. 1. i. 110 -riSnc,. . Whete- 
foie not a field? Troy. Because not theie; this womans 
answer soi ts. For womanish it is to be fi oni thence. X633 
Ford Broken H. 1. i, Some one, he is assui’d, may now 01 
then (If opportunity but sort} pieuatle. 1667 Milton P. L. 
vih. 384 Among unequals what societie Cau soit, what hui- 
monic or true delight ? 

c. Sc. To come to an agreement or settlement ; 
to come to terms ( on something). 

1685 Peden in Walker Life (1827) 95 If ye be pleased with 
the Waies,.. he and ye will soon soit on the Price. 1814 
Scon Wav. xviii, I cannot tell you precisely how they 
suited ; but they agieed sae light that [etc.]. 

19. To associate, consort, go in company with 
others or together. (Cf. iab.) Also with among 
and without const. Now rare or dial. 

(a) 1392 Shaks. Vcn. <5- Ad. 689 Sometime lie runs among 
a flock of sheep . . , And sometime soi teth witli a herd of deui . 
16x2 Balon Ess., Par. ty Childr. (Arb.) 274 The illihctality 
of Parents.. towards their children.. makes them .sort with 
meane companie, 1685 Burni.t tr. it lore's Utopia 37 If I 
should sort with another kind of Ministers. 1720 I)n Fob 
Cap/. Singleton xiii. (1840) 228 He went over to Captain 
Avery, and sorted with his people. 1784 Cown r Tiroc. 114 
Too careless often as our years proi ceil, What friends we 
soi t with, or what books we read. 1803-6 Cary Dante, l nf 
xv. 120 A company, with whom I may not sort, Approaches. 
x886 Klwortiiy IV. Soviet set Wot it-bk. 695, I never don’t 
tiy vor to sort wi' my betters. 

irnusf. 1 693 Wooihvard Nat. I list. EarlJt iv. (1723) 193 
Nor do Metails only sort and hetd with Mctalls in the 
Earth. 

(b) 1601 Holland Pliny I. 233 That willingly these little 
creatuies will not sort together vnlesse they weie coun- 
trimen as it were. Ibid. 278 What fowles sooner liaue 
crooked clawes soit not together in flocks. *67* Eauiakd 
Hobbs' State Nat. 40 Men ate apt to sort, lo herd. 1709 
Mrs. Manley Secret Mem. (1720) II. 25 j Thus adoin’d,.. 
what genteel. .Company would suffer luin to sort among 
them? 1819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 77 lie 
did dislike baith Pape and Detl; (Tliir twa thegitlicr soi tit 
wuil). 

t Sort, vfi Sc. Ohs. [ad. F. sor/ir, of doubtful 
origin.] intr. To sally out ; to make a soi lie. 

1571 Uannatyne J ml. (18.16) 248 They of Edinburgh 
cvme furth hors and fute. .{ and they of J.eytli also sorted, 
1384 Hudson Du liartas' Judith vi. (1608) 93 The war- 
riouis strong, That kept the towne, now sorted forth in 
throng, a x6oo Hist. Jos. Seat (Bannaiyne t luh) 25 'i hay 
sorrit fiom Hammilton upon the 13 day of Maij to pa. 
towart Dumbarton. Ibid. 98 The same was s» notifeit to 
•the people of Edinburgh, that tliair horsemen soi tit. 

So'rtable, a. Ohs. cxc. dial. Also 6 Bortiblo, 
9 dial, soortable. [a. F. sorlable ( 15 th cent.), or 
f. Sort vO + -able.] 

+ 1. Suitable, appropriate; fit or befitting. Ustt. 
const, to (or unto). Ohs. 

1586 Fekne Bias. Gcntrie 339 To serue him in auye 
seruice or office,.. suche as be sortible to his degree. 1603 
Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1329 The Moonc : which they 
seeing to be so subject to growing and decreasing, . . thought 
. .to be sortable unto the mutability of the Dromons kinde. 
x6ax Sanderson Serm. 1 . 196 Theie are generous and in- 
genuous and liberal employments, sortable to the gt cutest 
births and educations, a 1663 Sir K. Diguy Priv. Mem. 
(1827) 17 Recreations.. sortable to their age. x8x8 Si. 01 r 
Rob Roy xxxiv, It’s a pity his Excellency is a thought cldei 11. 
The like o’ yoursell, or my son Hainish, wad be mair sortable 
in point of years. 

2, north, dial. Capable of going together. 

1641 Blst Farm. BAs. (Surtees) no Iii the choisc of good 
deales, ..that they bee sortable, i.c. all of one length, all of 
one breadth, and nil of one thicknesse. 1876 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss. x8o/x Soortable, accuidunt or companionable. 
+ 3. Of a cargo : Properly assorted ; composed of 
suitable sorts. Ohs. 

1727 De Foe Tour Gt. Biit,, Stoll. 90 The Scots Merchants 
are at no Loss how to make up sortable Caigoes to send with 
their Ships to the Plantations. X727 — Eng. Tt adeem, viii. 
(1732) I. S ;_ When merchants send adventuies to our British 
colonies, 'tis usual with them to make up to each factor wliat 
they call a sortable cargo, x8x8 ScoTr Rob Roy .wvi, The 
facilities which Glasgow possessed of making up sortable 
cargoes for that market. 

JHcnce f So’rtably adv. Ohs. 

1607 Jn Plomer Abstr.fr. Wills Eng. Prhiteis (19 »j) 43 
If.. Nicholas Bourne shall . . take so manic boi iks . . sot tc.ihlie 
thorough out all my warehouses as they shall ari-e. *6o8 
Hieron Defence in. 7 Shall not he who is a coheir with 
Christ at his table cary himselfe suitably to ilie said person 
of coheir? z6ix Cotc.il, Sortablement, sorubly, fitly, 
t Sortal, a. Ohs,- 1 [f. Sort sh.~ + -al.] Of 
or belonging to a particular sort or kind. 

1690 Locke Hum. Und. 111. iii. {16., 5) v ji That alutinU 
Idea, which the General, or Sortal (it I may have lease s.> 
to call it from Sort, as I do Gcnetal fiom ileum) Name 
stands for. 


+ Sortan.ee. Ohs.- 1 [f. Suut sp.i b-AhCK.] 
Agreement, correspondence. 

*597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. i, 11 Here cloth lice wi Ii bis 
Petsqn, with such Powers As might hold sortance with his 
Qualitie, The which hce could not leuie. 

|| Sortant, a. rare- 0 . [K., pr. pplc. utsortir 
Sort &.-] Of an angle : *-Samkxt a. 4. 

1842 Gwilt Archie. Gloss,, Sortant Angle, the same as 
Salient Angle. 

Sortation (s^itri’Jsn). [f.Soia-z’. 1 : see -ation,] 
The action or process of arranging or sorting ; 
arrangement, classification. 

1844J/A Rep. Dtp. Kpr. Rtc, 6 The sortation of them has 
been begun. 1885 J. W. Hyde Royal Mail xi. 164 Thus it 



SORTED. 

will be seen that the sortation of letters is no mere mechanical 
process, 

attrib. 1899 J. A. Harvic-Brown (title), On a Correct 
Colour Code or Sortation Code in Colours. 

Sorts, obs. form of Short a. 

Sortebrand, obs. form of Surtorbrand. 
Sorted (sfutud), ppl. a. [f. Sort Cf. Ill- 
sorted,«.] 

1. Picked, chosen, selected. 

IS47 Ci\l. Pat. Rolls Irel. I. (1861) 154 A convenient num- 
ber of sorted men for the relief of the Lord Deputy. 163a 
H ey wood 2nd Pt. 1 ron Age Ded. , If you persist in the same 
opinion, when you shall spare some sorted houres to heare 
it read. 1839 ure Diet. Arts 812 The pure ore, or at least 
the very itch portion, called the sorted mine. 1844 Mrs. 
Browning Vis. Poets cxcv, A company came up the aisle 
With measured step and sorted smile. 

2. Assorted ; arranged, classified. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Past. Pief. (1721) I. 93 A curious 
Parterre of soiled Floweis. 1722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 
167 A sorted cargo of goods. 1784 Cowper Task in. 634 
Grateful mixture of well-match’d And sorted hues. 1891 
Daily News 2 Mar. 2/2 The soited papers are thrown into 
diffcient hoppers. 

Sortely, obs. form of Shortly adv. 

Sorter (s^Mta.i). [f. Sort v\ + -er.] 

1. One who sorts, arranges, selects, or classifies ; 
esp. a wool-sorter. Also transf. 

1554 Act 1 Mary c. 7 § x Forcers of Wolles.. and Sorters 
of Wolles. 1362 J. Hi'.ywood Prov. <5- Rpigr. (1867) 201 The 
tounge is assiude, of woordes to be sorter. 1758 Jortin 
Life Riasmus 1. 488 It is plain More wrote it not — and . 
he says he was a sorter of that book. 1776 Adam Smh h 
IV. iv. r. i. (1869) 1. 12 The shephetd, the sot ter of the wool, 
the wool-comber, or carder. 1844 G. Dodd Textile Manuf. 
iii. 96 The fiugcis of the sorter acquire by practice an 
extraordinai y degree of sensitiveness. 1879 Cassell's Techn. 
Edvc. IV. 339/2 Wool.. is. .divided into ‘sorts ’ or qualities 
by expei ienccd sorters or staplers, 
b. spec. A letter-sorter. 

as 700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Sorter , (at the Post 
Office) that puts or Digests the Letters into Order or 
Method. 1737 J. Ciiamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. H. List 
Offices [in G.P.O.] 6go Soiters 16, of which 14 have sol. per 
An. and the two last 40I. x86x Wynter See, Bees 3 Otheis 
again . .carry the letters for the general delivery to the tables 
of the sorters. 1893 Forum (U.S.) Oct. 196 A sorter at tjie 
post-office, .may accidentally sort one letter of his own out 
of a million. 

2. With advs., as out. 

1399 Life More inC. Woidsworth Reel. Biog. (1817) II. 169, 

I was onlie a sorter out and placer of puncipall maiteis 111 
the same [book] contained. 1881 Instr. Census Clerks (1885) 
6s/3 Worsted Mantifactuie:. Sorter out, Spinner. 

Hence SoTtership, the office or position of a 
letter-sorter. 

1886 Guide Civil Service 293 Competitive Examination 
for Female Sorterships in the Genet al Post Office, London. 
Sorter, dial, or vulgar f. sort of : Sort sbp 8 c. 
t Sortfully, adv. Obs.— 1 [f. Sort jA 2 ] In 
a suitable or appropriate manner. 

1606 Chapman Gent. Usher Plays 1873 I. 281 Euery thing 
About your house so sortfully disposde That.. One vice 
assists another. 

So rtiary. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L . sortiari- 
11s, -a, f. L. sors, sort- Sort sbJ] 

1. One who practises sortilege. 

1632 Gaui.k Magas trow. 333 Numa Pompilius, a Magician 
or Sortiary not inferior to any. Ibid 342 In France, the 
magicians, astrologeis, sotliaties, sorcerers, wizzatds, and 
witches were so numerous [etc.]. 

2. = Sortilege 1 1. 

*633 Gataker Vind. Annot. Jer. 3 No more then it is 
reqisite for one to be ovei-much seen in geomancie, palm- 
istiie, sortiarie, auspicie, or aiuspicie. 

|| Sortie (s g-s.it), sb. Also 7 sorti. [F. sortie 
a going out, etc., f. sortir Sort z>. 2 ] 
fl. (See quot. 1690.) Obs. 

1690 ? Evelyn Jl fundus Mulicbris 20 Sorti, a little Knot 
of small Ribbon, peeping out between the Pinner and 
Bonnet, c 1691 Songs ft Poems Costume (Percy Soc.) 200 
Her shabbarons next I’ll show, Her sortie, and patches of 
black. 

2. A dash or sally by a besieged garrison upon an 
investing force. Freq. in 'phr. to make a sortie. 

X79S Seward Anecd. II. 217 If the enemy.. thought fit to 
make any sortie from the town. z8ix Wellington in 
Gurw. Deep. (1B37) VII. 283 In case your sortie should 
succeed (which will place the war on its leg;s again in the 
best manner). X843 Prescott Mexico vr. vi. (1864) 386 To 
repel the sorties, made . . by the militia of the capital. 1874 
Green Short Hist. viii. § 9 A sortie from Dublin bad already 
broken up Ormond’s siege of the capital. 

transf. 1827 Scott frnl. 2 Jan., The rheumatism, exas- 
perated by my sot tie of yesterday, has seized on my. .knee. 
1831 Grcville Mem. (1875) II. xiii. xxg She was mighty 
glotious nbout her sortie upon Lambton. 1839 Once a Week 
I. 45s lie made a sortie from the box like a lion rushing 
into the circus. 

b. Without article. 

1843 D. Costello Tour Valley Meuse 136 Subterraneous 
passages., used for sot tie and retreat by the garrison of the 
castle. 

e. attrib., as sortie corvette, party. 

*887 Pall Mall G. 11 Tan. 2/1,1 am not . . awai e that Ger- 
many. .proposes to employ ‘sortie cot vettes ’ in the absence 
of guns or submarine mines. 1896 Morrison Child Jctgo iv, 
The defeated sortie-party from Jago Court. , 

3. a. A sally-port. b. An outlet (of a river). 

1848 Lyison Harold xii. vii, Three sorties, whence the 

defenders might sally. 1879 iqth Cent, im The Kajamas 
has its sortie opposite Corfu, 
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II So*rtie, ®. Also sorfcy*. [f. prec.] intr. To 
make a sortie ; to sally. Hence Sortieing ppl. a. 

1871 Standard 27 Jan., Pressing on, the sortying party 
advanced up the heights. X899 IVestrn. Gaz. 23 Nov. 7/2 
Unsuccessful attempts to sot tie ate supposed to have been 
made. 1904 Daily Chi on. 23 May 5/1 To cover the move- 
ments of the sortieing force. 

Sortilege 1 (s/utiledg). Also 5 sortylege. 
[a. OF. sortilege (mod.F. sortilege, = It., Sp., Pg. 
sortilegio), or ad. med.L. sortilegium, f. L. sorti- 
legus : see next.] 

1. The practice of casting lots in order to decide 
something or to forecast the future; divination 
based on this procedure or pei formed in some other 
way; + sorcery, magic, witchcraft. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 43 In J>at ilond is sorti- 
lege and wicchecraft i-vsed. For woramen |iere sellijj schip- 
men wynde. 1430-40 Lvdg. Bochas vi. iv. (1334) 142 He 
delited most.. In sortilege and in sorcerye. if 3 Caxton 
Cato F ij, This cursyd synne of sortylege haboundeth more 
in wyminen than in men. 1346 Bale Eng. Votaries r. 33 b, 
He sett vp a gieat scole at Caunterburye..and taught 
them.. the art Magyck, Sortilege, Physnomye, 1384 R. 
Scot Discov. Witcher, xj. x. (1886) 159 The cousemng art 
of soitilege or lotarie. 1730 Bailev (fol.), Sortilege, a 
Soothsaying or Divination by Lots j also an Electing by 
casting of Lots. 1830 Scott Demonol. ii. 66 They en- 
deavouied by sortilege.. to find as it were a byroad to the 
secrets of futurity. 1830 Merivale Rom. Emf>. vi. (1865) 
I. 275 Three times, he related, had lots been drawn;. .each 
time he had owed his life to the chance of sortilege.^ i88x 
Stanley Christ. Instit. v. 87 Signs of what most Chiistians 
now would legard as mere remnants of sortilege and sorcery. 

2. An act or instance of divining, choosing, or 
deciding by the drawing or casting of lots. 

x6oo Holland Livy xliv. xxii. 1183 As the gods in favour 
have directed this sortilege, so they will bee present and 
propitious unto mee. 1795 Wythe Decis. 104 Another 
lottery, according to which the destiny of every ticket ought 
to have been decided by a single soitilege. 18x9 Scorr 
Ivatthoe xxxvii, A woman infamous for sot tileges and for 
witcheiies. 1842 Black w. Mag. LI. 282 All treasonable as- 
sumptions., commenced in the hopes inspired by auguries, 
prophecies, or sortileges. 1868 Milman St. Paul's ii. 20 
All soitiieges, auspices, divinations, and other woiks of the 
devil, were forbidden. 

Sortilege a . rare. [ad. L. sortileg-ns diviner, 
fortune-teller, f. sort-, sors lot-t- leglre la choose. 
Cf. obs. F. sortilegue, It., Sp., Pg. sorlilego.'] One 
who practises divination or sorcery. 

1483 Caxton Cato Contents ivb, Ageynst them that ben 
soitiieges of herhes and of wrylynges for to hele men or 
liotses. Ibid. F j b, To the ende that none sette fey the to 
sortyleges ne to deuyners. *835 Milman Lat. Chr. V. xi. 
ix. 233 He is a sortilege, and consults divineis and fortune- 
telleis. 

Sortileger. Now rare. Also 5 soxtyloger, 
-leger. [See prec. and -er. The form in -loger 
is based upon the med.L. sortilogus for sortilegus. ] 
One who divines, chooses, or settles by drawing 
lots or otherwise ; a diviner, fortune-teller. 

c 1400 A pot. Loll. 34 Fraudars, misdoars, sortylogeis. 
Ibid, gj Sortilegeiis, and 0)5 er J?at are put in f>e general sen- 
tens and cursing of be kirk. 1483 Caxton Cato F ij, Often 
God permytteth and suffreth that, that the soitylegers and 
devynours maken to come. 1633 Hcywood Hierarchy 1. 
Comm, 47 We read of three sorts of these Sortilegers or 
Fortune-tellers. Ibid. vii. Comm. 473 Now to speake of 
those Sortilegers and the effects of their Art._ 1864 A. 
Leigiiton Myst. Leg. Edinb. (1886) 224 All which signs 
seemed only the opportunity of the devout sortileger, who 
put her hand upon the Bible. 

Sortile’gic, a. rare. [f. Sortilege 1 + -ic.] 
Dependent upon divination or sortilege. 

1896 i^th Ann. Rep. Bureau Amcr. Ethnol. I. 259 The 
Warfaie of the Seri is largely sortilegic. 

Sortilegious, a. ? Obs. [f. Sortilege 1 or 
Sortilegy.] Of the nature of, relating to or con- 
nected with, sortilege. 

1603 Sir C. Hr.YDON Jnd. Astrol. i. 12 Diuinations that 
were meerely superstitious, sot tilegious, and diuellish. 1633 
Gaule Magastrom. 29 But were all they of Babylon solely 
and wholly trained up to this sortilegious trade? <*1717 
Davbrez Rev. (Lancaster, 1730) 46 Horace .. makes their 
[jff. frogs] Blood an Ingiedient in sortilegious Charms. 

Sortilegist. rare— 1 , [f. Sortilege 1 + -iaT.] 
One who arranges the drawing of lots. 

1863 Reader 2s"Nov. 398/1 This college sortilegist pre- 
tended to be much annoyed at the result he had taken such 
pains to procui e. 

|| Sortile-gium. rare. - Sortilegy 2. 

1838 Bailey Age 63 Suppose we try a sortilegium, eh ? 

Sortilegy (s^trledaji, sputiled^i). Also 4-5 
sortelegye, -legie (-logie), 6 sortilegio, 7 -ligie. 
[ad. med.L. sortilegi-um : see Sortilege 1 .] 

1. Divination by the casting or drawing of lots 
or otherwise ; = Sortilege 1 1. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 411 Oft gyled was this 
brood,.. For Merlyns propbecie, And ofte for sortelogie [v.r. 
sortelegie]. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xin. xxix. (1886) 
278 The Aegyptians juggling witchcraft or Sortilegie, 1680 
C. Nfsse CA. Hist. 269 He had by his sortilegy, or rather 
sorcery, found out his lucky day. 1839 De Quincey Mod. 
Superst. Wks. 1853 III. 307 That mode of sortilegy which 
is conducted by throwing open priviledged books at ran- 
dom. 1883 J. Payn Thicker than Water xxvm, Miss 
Blithers the elder, who believed in sortilegy, piesented her 
with a tract, drawn at random from a whole sheaf of them. 

2. An act or instance of this ; = Sortilege 1 2. 
1643 Sir T. Browne Rtlig. Med. L 8 18. 39 Even in sorti* 


SORTITION, 

legies and matters of greatest uncertainty, there is a setled 
and preordered course of effects. X656 S. Holland Zara 
(1719) 28 When that venerable Quack sold his Brethiens 
lives (by a Sortiligie) to save his own. 

Sorting (s/rjtirj), vbl. sb. Also 4-5 sortyng, 
5 Sc. -en, 6 soorting. [f. Sort + -ing 1 .] 

1. The action of the vb., in various senses ; 
arrangement, classification. 

c 1338 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 361 Will’o Randman 
pto pytyng et sortyng lane. 1483 Act r lien. VII, c. xo 
§ 7 The same Wolle shuld be.. dene wounde, withoute any 
sortyng, baibyng or clakkyng. 1494 Acc. Ld.High Treas. 
Scot. l. 248 Giffyne for sorten of the tymmyr in the 3ard, 
iij s. iij d. 1334 Act 1 Mary c. 7 § 1 The .principallgtounde 
of Clothmaking ys the true sot ting of Wolles. 1399 B. 
Jonson Cynthta's Rev. v. iv, It is the sorting, and the 
dividing, ..and the decocting, that makes the fumigation. 
1623 Markham Souldier's Accid. 1 For the Sorting of 
Armes, it is a good pioportion to haue a Companie equally 
compounded of Armed men and Shot. 1690 Locke Hum. 
Unit. hi. 111. (1605; 230 The Essences of the sorts of Things, 
and consequently the sorting of Things, is the Workman- 
ship of the Understanding. 1711 Addison Sped. No. xo 
P6 The sorting of a Suit of Ribbons. i76s_ Phil. Trans. 
LV. 203 In sot ting, theskain to be examined is put upon the 
hook. 1836 De Quincey in ‘H. A. Page* Life (1877) II. 
xvii. 51 The separation and soiting of such innumerable 
papers. 1892 A thenxnm 23 Apr. 530/x We have, .a little 
too much mete soiting of the varied intellectual material. 

2. With a and pi. An instance of this. 

i6x x Cotgr.,/1 ssortissement, . asorting, or suiting of things 
together. 1764 Museum Rust. II. 38, I divide my fruit 
into three several soits..; from these three soilings I have 
. .six several kinds of cyder. 1839 Ure Did. Arts 812 The 
substances.. undergo another sorting, with greater 01 less 
caie. 1871 Carlyle in M rs. C.'s Lett. (1883) II 362 He 
did for me all manner of. . summaries, copyings, sortings, 
b. Sc. An assortment, supply, slock. 
a 1779 D. Graham Leper the Taylor 1. Writ. 1883 II. 116 
Poor Sandy went home with a skinful of terror, and a sorting 
of sore bones. 

3. With advs., as out, up. 

1890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 76 Then came a sorting out 
ofthe juniois from the seniors. 1890 Daily A'iciwr 16 Dec. 6/4 
The higher prices.. have caused a little moie sotting up 

4. atinb., as sorting-action ; sorting-boom, 
t -cloth, f kersey, -machine (see quots.). 

Also, in lecent use, with advs., as sorting-out influence , 
sorting-up business, order, trade, etc. 

1897 Geogr. frnl. IX. 278 One of the most remat kable 
phenomena attending the distribution of em thy materials 
by wind (or water) is the "sorting action exercised by the 
fluid. 1877 Lumberman's Gaz 8 Dec. 362 There is a system 
of * "sorting booms ’ by which the logs, each bearing a dis- 
tinguishing maik, ate distributed to their several owner- 
ships. 1593 3 rd Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 7/1 Woollen 
cloths, .called vesses,..park cloths, or "sorting cloths made 
in Someisetshire. 1674 Jeakii Anth. (1696) 68 One Sack 
of Wooll. .is accomptecl to make 4. Standaid Clothes of 
clean Wool! called sorting Clothes. 1847 Halliw., Sorting- 
cloths, a kind of shoit cloths, with a blue selvage on both 
sides of the lists, made in the Eastern counties. *706 
Piiiluts (ed. Kersey), *Sorting-Kersics, a sort of Cloth so 
call’d. 1873 Knight Diet. Mech. 2246/2 "Sorting-machine 
. .for_ gaging leather sttips as they are cut fiom the bide to 
certain regulated sizes. 

b. In the sense ‘in, at, or on which sorting is 
done ’, as sorting-board, house, office, siding, etc. 

1766 Entick London IV. 191 In which is one of the sorting 
houses, under the comptiolment of the general penny.post. 
1851 J. Milne Antomog. iv. 109 Abetdeen has become 
what is termed a sortin g office. 1883 Bowman Struct. Wool 
Fibre 358 Sorting-board, the table on which wool is sorted. 
1899 Daily News 4 Mar. 3/2 At Woodford thete are ex- 
tensive sorting sidings. 

Sorting, ppl. a. [f. Sort v.T- + -ing 2 .J 

1. That corresponds, agrees, or snits (with others 
of the same class 01 kind). 

1S3S Wardr. ICath. Arragon 24 in Camden Misc. Ill, 
Item, fyvepecis of hanginges of tapistrye sooiting. 1347 
Hail. MS, Z4iq A, If. 38 Nyne peces soiting.., eveiy of 
theym lyned with Canvas. 

2. That sorts, arranges, or classifies. 

1912 Civil Service Year Bk. 6x The.. pay of a Sorting 
Cletk and Telegraphist. 

f Sortise, v. Obs .- * [f. OF. sortiss-, lengthened 
stem of sortir Sort zl 1 ] trans. To acquire, obtain. 

1474 Caxton Cheese tv. ii, But whan he is ones meuyd 
fio his propre place,.. than he sortiseth the nature ofthe 
comyn peple, and thus by good right he hath in hyniself 
the nature of al. 

Sortition (spilrjbn). [ad. L. sorlltio, f. sor- 
tlri to cast or draw lots.] 

1, The casting or drawing of lots; selection, 
choice, or determination by lot. 

1397 J. King On Jonas (1618) 120 For so doth Tully 
define Sortition, that it is nothing else but hap-hazard. x6o8 
— Serin. 24 Mar. 11 Some reigne by vsurpation, . . some by 
acquisition, . . some by sortition or augurie. 1639 Hammond 
On Ps. xvi. 5 The old way of sortition was by staves or rods. 
1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 74 No mode of election operating in 
the spirit of sortition or rotation. 1849 Grote Greece ii. 
xliv. V. 371 The principle of sortition or choice by lot was 
never applied , . to all offices at Athens. x886 Q. Rev. July 12 
In a certain Arcadian state sortition superseded election. 

2, With a and pi. An act or instance of deter- 
mining by lot. 

1634 Bp, Hall Contempt., N. T. iv. 273 The souldiers have 
. . cast lots upon thy seamlesse coat (those poore spoiles can- 
not so much inrich them, as glorifie thee ; whose Scriptures 
are fulfilled by their barbarous sortitions). 1634 m e,ih Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 127 Whether the advowsons of bene- 
fices.. be not passed by balls or sortitions to private rest- 
dentiaryes. 1830 W. Taylor Hist, Sura, Germ, Poetry I, 
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S75 The scourging, the crowning with thorns, and the sorti- 
tion of the garments. *887 Miss Betham-Edwards Next of 
Kin Wanted I. xiy. 190 The transfer of the property, by a 
distribution, sortition, or otherwise, 

•j- 3. An allotted share or portion. Obs. 

1671 [R. Mac Ward] TrueNonconf. 90 The Lords People 
whether.. termed., lots, in _ order to their respective 
Pastors, whose sortitions, and divisions they are, or as being 
Gods heritage. 

Sortli, obs. form of Shortly adv. 
t So’rtly, a. Obs. rare. [f. Sort sb. 2 + -ly 1 .] 

1 . Of articles : That correspond or form a set. 
1459 Fusion Lett. 1 . 474, iiij. platers, parcel! of ix. platers 

not sortely. Ibid., v. platers, not sortely. 

2 . Appropriate; suitable. 

1570 Witty Science (1848) 46 Whereby I trust by my good 
Endever To that good Ladye, so sweete and so sortlye, A 
maryage betwene them ye shall see shortlye. 

t Sortly, adv, Obs. rare. [f. Sort sb. 2 4- -ly2.] 
So as to agree or correspond; correspondingly, 
equally. 

ci 557 Abp. Parker Ps. cxix. Pref., Here letters all so 
sortely bound do shew in mysterie Eternall health may sure 
be found in scripture totally. 1566 — Corr. (Parker Soc.) 
378 They be counted sot tly learned with the best of them. 

t Sortment. Obs. [f. Sort v. 1 + -ment. Cf. 
It. sortimento .] 

1. The action or process of sorting, separating, 
or arranging ; sortation, classification. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres 69 The due sortement and 
matching of these weapons to offend, and defend. 1622 F. 
Markham Bk. War v. iii. 170 The iust number of the 
Army, together with the true sortment and division of euety 
weapon. 1755 in Johnson. 1778 Puyce Min. Comnb. 233 
When it comes to glass they make a soitment of the larger 
stones from the smaller. 

2. A collection of assorted goods or arlicles ; a 
sorted set or lot ; an assortment. 

1621 in Foster Eng. Factories hid. (1906) I. 326 To write 
the bymarke of the soilement of every chest. 1657 in 
Thurloe's St. Fabers (1742) VI. 56 In March we expected 
most of our chiefe merchants to coma out for their easier 
sortment, against which tyme I desiied you would be 
pleased to give oidets at Fteshford. 17x9 W. Wood Survey 
Trade 246 Manufacturing and making up proper Sortments 
of Goods. 1766 T. Brooks Coins E. Indies 67 The finest 
Hysons, and all other Sortments of the Green-Teas, 
b. iransf. A set or number of persons. 

1710 Milbourne Mens. Resist. 4 When a soitment of 
priests, as he with a peculiar elegance, expresses it, en- 
deavour to bully us into slavery. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool 
of Quod. (1809] II. 3g A hundred and fifty visits,.. and 
through such a sortment too, as your mercers say. 

0. A kind or class of things. 

1718 Quincy Contpl. Disp. 8 The Lightness of this Sort- 
ment of Matter. 1720 — in Phil. Trans. XXXI. 76 Thus for 
all cutaneous Foulnesses.. the Cinnabar, the /Ethiops, and 
all of that Soitment are in readiness. 

Sorty (sp'iti), a. colloq. [f. Sort sb. 2 + -y. Cf. 
WFris. soartich of a good sort.] 

1. Of one kind or sort; similar, alike. 

1883 Field 12 Dec. 843/1 Mr. W. Wheeler’s cup pigs were 
. .not quite sorty as to hair, hut otherwise a good lot. 

2 . Consisting of various sorts ; mixed. 

1899 Daily News 3 July 9/7 Phipps,. -usually driving 
blacks, has got together a very ‘sorty ' team composed of a 
skewbald, a chestnut, and hays, a 1904 in Eng. Dial. Diet, 
s.v., The water is very sorty this morning— it is much 
colder at the bottom than on the top. 

|| Sorua 1 (s5w r #s). PI. aori (sQs-rai). [mod.L., 
ad. Gr, ffwpos heap.] 

1 . Bot, A cluster of capsules or spore-cases on 
the under surface of fern-leaves. 

183a Lindley Introd. Bot. 1. iii. 196 In a third tribe the 
sori occupy the whole of the under surface of the frond. 
1837 T. Moore Handbk. Brit. Ferns (ed. 3) 8 The part of 
the vein on which the sorus is seated 1876 Harley Royle's 
Mat. Med. 360 Sori elliptical, imbedded in the substance of 
the thallus, concave on one side. 

2 . A similar formation in algte, lichens, or fungi. 
1842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 266/2 The term sorus is some- 
times applied to mere collections of spores or granules, as 
seen in many Algaj, of which Delesseria alaia and D. 
sinuosa are examples. 1874 Cooke Fungi 38 The pustules, 
or sori, break through the cuticle in a similar manner. 

f Sorus 3 , obs. variant of Soea. 

*775. A. Burnaby Trav. 23 They went out into an 
adjoining marsh to catch soruses. . . The sorus is not known 
to be in Virginia, except for about six weeks from the latter 
end of September. 

II SO’ry, sb. Obs. [L. sory, ad. Gr, awpv. Cf. 
Sp. and It. sori.] A kind of mineral oie yielding 
vitiiol; one or other kind of vitriol. 

*6oi Hot land Pliny II. 5x0 As for Soiy, that which is 
brought outof rEgypt is counted best, and fatre better than 
the Cyprian, Spanish, or African. 1637 Tomlinson Xenon's 
Disp. xiii. 27 Many efficacious Poysons also ate dtawn 
from Minerals, ..as Quick-silver, red Lead, Parget, Vitriol, 
Sory, Sandarach [etc.]. [1728 Bailey, Sory. a kind of 

Mineral, a sort of Vitriol made of Chalcitis or Cadmia. 
1828-32 in Webster. Hence in later Diets.] 
t Sory, a, Obs. rare. Also soory, so wry. [f. 
Sore sb . 3 + -y, or ad. ON. saurigr (MSw. sorogh).] 
Filthy, dirty. 

c * 44 o Promp. Parv. 463/1 Soory, or defo wlyd yn sowr or 
fylthe.,, cenosus, cenulentus. Ibid. 466/2 So wry. or de- 
fowlyd wythe fylthe. 

t Soryful, obs. var. Sorrowful a. 

Prob. due to confusion with sory Sorry a. 
c 135° H. Lloyd Treas. Health c ij, Soryful syghes in 
Sharpe agewes be to be fearyd. 1396 Dalrymtle tr, Leslie's 
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Hist. Scot. (S.T.S.) II. 239 Quhilke maid the king sa 
soryfull . . that [etc.]. 

Soryp, obs. form of Syrup. 

Sose, obs. form of Suss sb. 
tSoshi Obs.*'- [Imitative. Cf. Soss sb. 2 ] 
A dull, heavy sound ; a thud ; = Soss sb. 2 

1687 A. Lovell tr. Bergerac's Com. Hist. 8, I fell with a 
sosh in the Valley below. 

Soskin, variant of Suskin. 

So So, SO-SO (so^sou), adv. and a. (sb.). Also 
<5 soo soo, soso, 6-9 so, so, 9 Sc. saesae. [So 
adv. Cf. G. so so, Du. zoo zoo , WFris. sa sa, in 
similar use.] 

For so, so, as a mere exclamation, see So adv. 5 c. 

A. adv. In an indifferent, mediocre, or passable 
manner or degree ; indifferently, not quite satis- 
factorily : a. With verbs. 

1530 Palsgr. 843/1 So so, tellement quellement. 1548 
Udall, etc. Ei-asm. Par. Luke vi. 73 b, This thyng, the 
pharisees could soso awaie withall, because it was a tliyng. . 
of the common vsage. 1353 Respublica 647 My ladic, ho we 
doeyoue? Respuh. Even so so, people. 1398 Gri.newey 
Tacitus, Ann. xu. x. (1622) 171 His wife., end tired the fust 
flight so so, for feare of the enemy and loue of hir husband. 
1673 Wood Life (O.H.S.) II. 318 Villeiitis Bathurst e Coll. 
Trin. [spoke] well, Philipptis Claike e Coll Magd. so so. 
1872 Routlcdge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 579/1 ‘And you nave suc- 
ceeded fail ly? 1 ‘So-so,' he answered. 1877 H. James 
American vii. 120 ‘And aie you enjoying it?'.. ‘Oh, so- 
so,’ he answered. 

b. With pa. pples., ppl. adjs., and adjs. 

1332 St. Papers lien. VIII, VII. 396 The said old Abbot 
of Ferfa, reconcylcd soo soo to the Pope, hath been of late 
at Rome. 1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke v. 65 Sec- 
yng the place to bo so-so commodious for one to pi cache the 
ghospel in. 1600 Shake. A.Y.L. v. i. 29 Clo, Ait rich? 
Will. Faith sir, so, so, 1828 Scott Jr nl. 30 Jan , Am I 
satisfied with my exertions? Soso. x86x WavrE Melville 
Market Harb. 41 ‘ I suppose you are very well mounted 
yourself?’ ‘ So-so, 1 was the reply, 

c. With but. 

1378 Timme Calvin on Gen. 276 Seeing the Canaanites 
maintained their life but so so. a 1636 Ussiisit Ann. (1658) 
151 To see the stipend duly paid which yet was but so so 
performed by liim. 1720 C. Shadwell Sham Prince v. i, 
And so we stitch up one another, and do but so so at the 
best. 176a Crasy Tales 110 They pass their summers but 
so so, Drinking as long as they are able. 1820 Hogg Bridal 
of Polmood xvi, The king asked.. how he had passed the 
night— he thanked his majesty, and said he had been but 
so so. 

B. adj. Indifferent, mediocre, of middling 
quality ; neither very good nor very bad, but usu. 
inclining towards bad. Freq. with but. 

1. Of things : a. In predicative use. 

(«) 1342 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 313 b, The maister of the 
feaste had sette upon the table wyne that was but easie and 
soso. 1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 120 If out fortune bee 
but so so, indifferent (I meaue). 1616 R. C. Times' Whistle 
(1871) 63 Your white or Clarret Is but so so ; he caies not 
greatly for it. 1682 D’Urfey Butler’s Ghost 13s Doubting 
their luck would be but so-so, And that it would disgrace 
them all [etc.]. 1827 De Quincey Murder Wks. 1B54 IV. 
It is no disparagement to say, that his performance was 
ut so-so. 

(b) 1391 Sparry tr. Catlan's Geomattcie 128 It is so-so 
for the ayre, for it will raine often times. i6ix Coigr., 
Bellastre, . .fail ish, reasonably faire, passable, so so. 1634 
Whitlock Zootovda 260 These Elements to Books Com- 
posuie go, Some good, some bad, and some So, So. 1712 
Swift fml. to Stella 18 Nov., I dined theie t’other day,., 
and our meat and drink was very so so. 1771 Golilsm. 
Haunch of Venison 9 As in some Irish houses, where things 
me so so, One gammon of bacon hangs up for a show. 
1820 Byron Blues 11. 77 The taste of the actois at best is 
so so. 1862 Thackeray Philip xvi. Her pianoforte playing 
is very so-so indeed. 1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875] I, v. 90 
My wish is great, my power is only so-so. 
b. Used attributively. 

1767 Woman of Fashion II. 48 You will, I fear, make 
but a so so Figure, as that domestic Animal, a Husband. 
1788 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Peter's Pension Wks. 1812 II. 18 
Your inan-tiaps..have had but so-so luck. 1837 Barham 
Ingol. Leg. Ser. 1. Grey Dolphin , After leading but a so-so 
life. 1862 Burgon Letters from Rome 260 Acies of so so 
statues, and nameless busts, 1899 A Werner Capt Locusts 
279 Having got together some very so-so writing materials 
Comb. 1824 Miss Ferrier Inker, xviii, Very so'SO looking 
stiawbeiries. 

2. Of persons: a. In respect of ability, char- 
acter, position, appeal ance, etc. 

xdo8 Bp, Andrewls Semi. (1841) II. 224 They that have not 
greatly gone asiiay, are but even so so. 1663 Killk.rlw 
Parson's Wedding 1. ii, Ay marry,.. this is a husband,., 
and none of your so so husbands 1673 CoriON Bur- 
lesque upon B. no They pretty passable are though (Thank 
Jove) the Children are so so. 1773 Mme. D Arhlay Early 
Diary (1889) II. 57 Mrs. Harris— a so-so sort of woman. 
1823 Byron Juan xin. lxxxii, I’ve seen. .a so-so matron 
boldly fight Her way back to the world. 1864 Realm 22 
June 2 No one can deny that among the clergy there is more 
than a fair percentage of very so-so people, 
b. In respect of health or physical condition. 
a 1392 G kelne fas. I V.Wks. (Rttdg.) 194 Our king is well, 
our queen so-so. 1662 J. Wilson Cheats 1. v, M. D. I am 
afraid you are not well Sir. Sc. Yes— I am so, so. 1731 
Gentl. Mag. I. 349 Howe'er it is, I scarcely know, I find 
myself but just so so. ?x8oo W. 1 ). Rhodes Bomb. Fur. i. 
(1830) 7 We are but middling— that is but so so. 1838 
Dickens 0 . Twist xvii, ‘ Hoping you find yourself well, 
sir 1 ' ‘ So-so, Mrs. Mann,' replied tbe beadle, 1857 Hughes 
Tom Brown 11. v, * How ’s he ? ’ ..‘ So, so ; rather done, I 
think, since his last fall.’ 

e. In respect of soberness. 


SOSS. 

1809 Malkin Gil Bias 11. iv. r 4 We drank hard, and re. 
turned, .in a pretty pickle, that is to say, so-so in the upper 
story. x8x8 Keats Lett. Wks. 1889 III. 158 Rice may begin 
to crow, for he got a little so-so at a party of his, and was 
none the woise for it the next morning. 

3. Marked by the excessive use of ‘ so * in writings 
or speech. 

a x8oo Pegge Anecd. Eng. Lang. (1814) 217 Our Cockney, 
however, may be supported in this his so-so language by 
respectable Historians. 

Hence So-so-so a. ( nonce-use .) 

1768 Mme, D’Arhlay Early Diary (1889) I. ax We had a 
large party to the Assembly on Monday, which was so-so-so. 

So-soish, a. Also so -so -ish. [f. So-so.] Some- 
what so-so ; rather indifferent. 

1833 Tail's Mag. II. 47s An imitation of. .an old Scotch 
ballad— very so-so-ish. X847 Illustr. Lend. News 4 Sept. 
3 58/2 The jumping was only so-so-ish, x888 Far jeon Miser 
Farebrother xiii, I like him, just a little, in a so-soish way. 

Hence So-soishly adv. 

1842 Civil Eng. ty Arch, frit l, V. 236/2 Many.. views 
being uninteresting in subject,., and but very so-soishly 
engraved. 

t Sospire. Obs .~ J [prob. a<l. It. sospiro : see 

Suspire J0.] A sigh. 

X575 Laneham Lett. (1871) 60 With my Spanish sospires, 
my french heighes. 

j- Sospifcal, a. Obs.—° [ad. L. sospiliilis, f. 
sospit-, sospes safe, unhurt.] (See quot.) Also 
+ Sospitation (cf. next). 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Sospital, . . that is cause of health 5 
medicinable, wholsom, safe, free from danger. 1658 Phil- 
lips^ Sospitation, a keeping safe, and in health, a pre- 
serving from danger. 

tSospitator. Obs.- 1 [a. L. sospitator, f. 
sospildre to save ; see prcc.] A saviour, deliverer. 

1643 Trapp Comm. Gen. xl. 20 In honour of God, our 
Sospitator, for hi; mercy in our creation. 

Soss, -stf - 1 'Now dial. Also 5 sos, soos, 6 sose, 
6-7 sosse. [? Imitative of the sound of lapping,] 

1. + a. (See quots.) Obs. rare. 

In many English dialects soss is used as a call to dogs 
and pigs at feeding-time. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 465 Sos, howndysmete,. .caniabrutn. 
1530 Palsgr 273/1 Sosse or a rewarde for houndes, whan 
they have taken their game, hvuee. 

b. Sc. and dial. A sloppy mess or mixture ; a 
dish of food having this character. 

x6gx Ray N. Co. Words (ed. 2) 66 A Soss, a mucky Puddle. 
a 1728 Kenneil MSS. (Halliw.), Of any one that mixes 
several slops, or makes any place wet and dirty, we .sav 
in Kent, he makes a soss. 1802 Sihdald du on. S. P. 
IV. Gloss., Soss, a large dish of flummery. 1842 J. Aiton 
Dotnest. Ecott. (1857) 128 Ten tosses ought not to be en- 
dured in the manse kitchen..: porridge is infinitely prefer- 
able. 1847 Chambers Tradit, Edinb. i6a Lucky could 
furnish forth a soss— that is stew. x886 S. W. Line. Gloss. 
137 You mak such sosses, for all the world like pigs. 

2. A sloven, slut, or slattern. 

x6xx Cotgr., Halebreda,.. a luske, a slouch; a sosse. 
xgox in Eng. Dial. Did. s.v., A bonny soss o’ a wife 
Nancy Taylor 'ud mak’ ! 

Soss (sps), sb. 2 Chiefly dial. [Imitative : cf, 
Soss v 2 and Sosh.] 

1. The sound made by a heavy, soft body falling 
upon or otherwise coming in contact with a sur- 
face ; a heavy, awkward fall. Chiefly in the phr. 
•with a soss. 

1718 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr, iii. iii. And wi‘ a foss 
aboon the claiths, Ilk ane their gifts down flang. 1796 W. 1 1 . 
Marshall Yorks k. (ed. 2) II. 346 'To fall with a suss,’ to 
fall plumb. x8oz Sibbald Chton. S. P. IV. GW.., Soss, 
noise made by the fall of something heavy and soft. 1825- 
in northern glossaries, etc. 1901 A. Thoi ilk Earl Galloway 
Sk. 59/2 Sandy came and sat down with a * soss * on a chest 
by her bedside. 

2. The sound made by impact upon water. 

1883 Pall Mall G. 3 May 4/1 The soss, soss of her bows 
as she ‘ punches ' the waves asunder. 

Soss, variant of Sas.se Obs. 

Soss, v. 1 Now north, dial, and Sc. [f. Soss j/;.l] 

1. Iraus. To make foul or dirty. 

1557 T’usser 100 Points Hush, lxxii, Their milke slapt in 
corners, their creame nl to host. 1573 — Hush. (i8?b) 106 
Her milke pan and creame pot, so slabbered and sost. 

b. ? To drench, soak. 

1587 Mirr. Mag., Brennns ix. The cause why so God 
Neptune did me tosse : Why boyling Seas with surges so 
me sosse. 

2. intr. To splash in mud, or dirt. 

Abo Sc., to make or use sloppy food or other mcs.es. 

1575 Gannu. Gut ton 1. iv. 2 1» Cham faille a-biude to dyg 
and delue, in water, myreand daye, Sussing and 1 kissing in 
the duite. 1876 C. C. Robinson MtJ-Yks Gtoss. 131/2 
Soss, to.. tread heavily— implying a foiceful yielding to 
piessuie, as when . . the feet plash through it [sc mud]. 

ii. Dans. To lap or lick up. Also with up. 

1398 R. Bernard tr. Terence, Eunuch v. iv, They will 
slabber & sosse up browne bread in pottage. 1703 Thorfsby 
Let. to Ray, Sosse, re, [a word] proper to dogs. 1781- in 
northern dial- glossaries. 189* M. C. F. Morris Yorksh. 
Folk-Talk 37s T* dog \ sossin all t’ cat milk. 

Hence So’ssing vbl. sb. 

1824 Scott St. Ronan's xxxii, A whecn cork-bended, 
barmy-brained gowks ! that wunna let puir folk sae niuckte 
as die in quiet, wi’ their susrings and their soopings. 

Soss, v.'h Now dial, and Sc, [Cf. Sos-s sb. 2 ] 

1 1* tram. To put up so as lo rest softly. Obs. 

17x1 Swift frnl. to Stella 10 March, I went to-day into 
the City, but in a coach, and sussed up my leg on tbe seat. 


soss, 
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f 2 . intr. To move gently; to lounge lazily. 05s. 

ijti Swift Jrnl. to Stella 7 June, Yes, yes, I remember 
Berested’s bridge; the coach sosses up and down as one 
goes that way. 17*3 — Stella at Wood Park Misc. 173s 
V. 209 Poor Stella must pack off to Town :. .Fiom whole- 
some Exercise and Air, To sossing in an easy Chair. 

3 . To fall with a thud or heavy impact. Also 
spec, in Mining. 

1789 Davidson Seasons 100 Providence oft gets into one 
scale, To keep the proper poise, when easfu' bliss, Into the 
other, sosses, overpond’rous. 1825 Jamieson Suppi., To 
Soss, to fall down as a dead weight, to come to the ground 
as it were all in a piece. 1883 Giseslev Gloss. Coal-m. 230 
Sos, to sink into the floor under gi eat pressure from over- 
lying strata. 1898 C. Hyne Capt. Kettle 294 Looks like ns 
if they were going to soss down slap on top of us. 
b. To sit down heavily. 

c 1790 A. Wilson in Poems <$• Lit. Prose (187 6) II. 100 
We'il hotch awa’ . . And soss down on yon shiny stane. 1870 
Miss Jackson Shro/sh. Word-Bk. 399 ’Er sossed down P 
the cheer all at wunst. 

4 . trans. To cast or throw heavily. 

1855- in dialect glossaiies, etc. 

Soss, adv. Novt dial. [Cf, Soss sb. 2 and v. 2 ] 
With a heavy fall or dull thud. 

1760 Stfrne Tr. Shandy in, xxiv, Mrs. Budget. .fell 
backwaids soss against the bridge. 1862- in northern 
glossai ies. 

Soss-, the stem of Soss si. 1 used atlributively 
in a few combs., with the sense * fat, dirty, slat- 
ternly, etc,’, as f soss-iangle , + -belly (see quots.). 

1354 Bale Dcclar. Bonner's Articles xxix. 113 b, What is 
thy idolatrous mas and lowsye Latine seruice, thou sos- 
belly swilbol, but the very draf of Antichiiste. 1691 Ray 
S. <$• JS. Co. Words i»s A Sosse-banglc , a sluttish, slatter- 
ing, lazy Wench ; a Rustic word, only used by the vulgar. 
(Hence soss-brangle in Grose (1788).] 

Sossage, -ige : see Sausage. 

Sossel, -le, dial. : see Sozzle v. 

So*ssle, v. rare. [? f. Soss si .1] intr. To go 
about in an aimless idle manner. 

1837 Miss Sedgwick Live Let Live iii. 31 Your chil- 
dren get such shocking habits sosling about, and doing 
nothing, and living ail in a clutter. 

Sosteine, Sostenaunse, obs. ff. Sustain v.. 
Sustenance. 

II Sostenente. Also sostinente. [It., pres, 
pple. of sostenere Sustain v.] A device or con- 
trivance attached to a pianoforte for the purpose 
of producing sustained notes like an organ. Also 
attrib. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 142/2 Mr. Mott’s sostinente 
was an application of a cylinder and silk loops 10 an up. 
right piano-forte. The.. tones came forth somewhat like 
the tones of the seraphine. i88x Morning Post 2 June, 
Messrs. Bi insmead have patented . . the sostenente sounding 
board, capable of sustaining sound for 60 seconds. 1885 
Encycl Brit. XIX. 7 6/1 note, Mott, .attracted much atten- 
tion by a piano with sostenente effect.. in 1817. Ibid., But 
a sostenente piano, .is no longer a true piano. 

II Sostenuto (spstenxl'to), a. and sb. Alibrev. 
sost. Also 8 sustinuto. [It., pa. pple. of sostenere 
Sustain v.l 

A. adj. X Of music : To be sung or played in 
a sustained manner. (Cf. quot. 1801.) 

*724 Shot Ex flic. For. Wds. in Jlfus. Bks. 1801 Busby 
Diet. A/us., Sostenuto, a word implying that the notes of 
the movement, or passage against which it is placed, are 
to be sustained or held on to the extremity of their lengths. 
1875 in Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms. 

2 . Marked or characterized by being sustained or 
held on. 

183s Court Mag. VI. 220/2 A kind of Sostenuto or how 
effect. 1887 Miss R. H. Busk Folksongs Italy 20 There is 
probably a sostenuto note in its air. 

B. sb. A sustained sound or note, rare 

1737 Foote Author Epil,, Wks. 1799 1. 129 Divine Min- 
gotti 1 what a swell has she ! 01 such a sustinuto upon B 1 
Soster(hode, obs. variants of Sisterhood. 
So-styled, ppl. «• [So adv. 6 a.] Styled or 
designated by this term or name, but not properly 
entitled to or correctly described by it ; so-called, 
so-termed. 

1844 tr. M. T. Asmar's Alem. Babylonian Princ. II, 92 The 
so-styled civilized daugliteis of Europe. 1852 Thackeray 
Esmond it. x, The (so-styled) legitimate representatives of 
the Viscount Castlewood. x888 Child Eng. <5- Sc. Ballads 
1 1 1. 104/1 note, The so-styled Robber Songs of the Russians. 
Sot (spt), sb. 1 and a. Forms : 1- sot, 1-2, 6-7 
sott, 2-7 sotte, 3, 5sote,6soote. [a. OF.ru/masc., 
sote fem. (mod.F.ru/, sotte), of unknown origin; the 
med.L. soilns is recorded from c 800. Hence also 
MDu. sot (sod), zot ( zod\ Du. zot), MLG. and LG. 
sol, soil, MHG. sot.] 

A. sb. f 1. A foolish or stupid person ; a fool, 
blockhead, dolt. Obs. 

c xooo /Elfric Saints' Lives xiii. 132 Ne bid se na wita ]>e 
unwi&lice leofaS, ac biS open sott [v.r. sot], cross Byiht - 
Perth's Handboc in Anglia VIII. 313 SeSe his a^ene spisece 
awyrt he wyrcfl barbarismus . Swylce he cweSe pu sot, 
bar he sceolde cweSan J>u sott. c 1x7s Lamb. Horn. 29 
Pa iuguleres and pa oSer sottes..habbeS an pone, a 1250 
Prov. of Alfred 412 Ne gabbe pu,..ne chid pu wyp none 
sotte. a 1300 Cursor M. 2457 pan said abram, pat was na 
sot, formast til his neueu loth. 1377 Langi- P. PI. B. x. 8 
She . . badde hym be stylle, With suche wise wordes to wissen 
any sottes. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 157 Who- 
so nothynge thynkytb of thyngis y-passet. a sote and a foie 
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he shall be callid. a 1500 Flower tt Leaf 101 (Skeat), So 
sodainly, that, as it were a sot, I stood astonied. 1509 
Barclay Shyp of Folys(iS7o) 85 Into the Church then comes 
another sotte. 1546 J. Heywood Dial. Wit # Folly (Percy 
Soc.) 14 Nomore dysernythe thesott,at yeres threscore,Then 
th’ ynosent borne within yeres thre befoie. xfioa J. Davies 
(Heref.) Mirtim in Modum Wks. (Grosait) 1. 25/2 why hath 
a wise man, to his Sonne a Sotte? 1641 Milton A nimadv. 
Wks. 1831 III. 23S The one is ever, .a sot, an idcot for any 
use that mankind can make of him. 2712 Steele Sped. 
No. 492 f 1 The Men are such unthinking Sots, that they do 
not prefer her who restrains all her Passions and Affections 
[etc.], c 1745 Fielding Lucy in Town Wks. 1784 III. 438 
That I should be such a sot as to suffer you 1 
Prov. a 1230 Prov. Alfred 421 Sottes holt is sone i-scohte. 
ci^oaProv. HendyttginRel. Aut.l.m Sottes bolt is sone 
shote. 

Comb. x6xo Healey Si. Aug. Citie of God xx. xxx. 833 
Their.. appaielling him [i.e. Christ] with sot-like habites, 
ctowning him with thorne, striking him on the head, with 
reedes,. .was nothing but a continuate insultation. 

2 . One who dulls or stupefies himself with drink- 
ing; one who commonly or habitually drinks to 
excess ; a soaker. 

1392 Nashe Pierce Pcniltsse Wks. (Grosart) II. 43 The 
Danes are bursten-bellied sots, that are to be confuted with 
nothing but Tankards or quart pots. 1616 R. C. Tunes' 
Whistle (1871) 63, 1 giaunt you then a drunken sot may goe 
For one that is innocuous. 1654 Whitlock Zaotomia 3 He 
that, .drinketh not all his Wine befoie the Salt is taken away, 
and only for Digestion : Such a one is a Drunkard, a Sot, 
&c. .693 Prideaux Lett. (1875) 160 We are here at a 

miserable passe with this hoi rid sot we have got for our 
Dean. He cannot sleep at night till dosed with drink. 
17x1 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737 ) II. 127 One, who abuses him- 
self in this way, is often call'd a sot, but never a debauchee. 
1750 Berkeley Patriotism § 10 Wks. 1871 III. 453 A sot, 
a beast, benumbed and stupefied by excess. 1818 Scott 
Rob Roy vi, They form a happy compound of sot, game- 
keeper, bully, horse-jockey, and fool. 1836 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, Ability Wks. (Bohn) II. 34 Even the pleasure- 
hunters and sots of England are of a tougher texture. 187a 
Thornbury Tourrd.Eng. II.xxii.112 A poor, clever, worn- 
out sot. 

3 , attrib., or in genitive combs., as + sot-bay, 
sot’s-hof, -bole, a resort of drinkers; f sot’s 
cap, a variety of sea-shell ; + sot-weed, tobacco. 

(a) 1332 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 7x1/1 A very cold 
consent of iny goffe, that he found and tooke vp at sottes 
hoffe. 1706 E. Ward Wooden World Diss. (1708) 87 His 
Ciuise is over, and he comes to an Anchor in Sot-Bay. 
1755 Genii. Mag. XXV. 208 It would not have cost me above 
four-pence halfpenny to have spent my evening at Sots Hole. 
1827 Hone Every-day Bk. 21 Dec. II. 11. 1626 Some ‘good 
fellow*, who is good no where but in ‘sot's-liole \ 

(, b ) 1702 T. Brown, etc. Lett.fr. Dead 11. Wks. 1707 II. 81 
We had every one ramm’d a full charge of Sot-weed into our 
infernal Guns. X747 Scheme^ Equip. Men of War 35 To 
add a small Composition of high-flavoured Sot-Weed. 1783 
in Grose Diet. Vulgar T. 

(0) 17x3 Petiver Aqua/. Anim. Amloinx Tab. 16/28 
Pectunculus tos/ratus, . .Sots-cap. 

f B. adj. Foolish, stupid. Obs. 
c xoso Suppl. VElfric's Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 171/32 
Ilebes, dwaes, uel sott. a xxoo Voc. Ibid. 316/7 Stultus, 
stunt. Sottus, sot. c 1200 Vices $ Virtues 67 ‘ Jif Jeure 
ant,' he seifS, 1 is ihealden for wis on cSare woreld, became 
sott, and swa he mai bien wis*. a 1223 Leg.Kaih. 107 
Luuede heo nane lihte plohen ne nane sotte songes. c 1250 
Orison our Lady 37 in O. E. Misc., And alle mine sot dede 
lch bidde hire to me bi-seo. 1648 Hexham ir, De Alder, 
sotste, the Most foolish, or the Sottest. 

+ Sot, sb. 2 Obs~ l [ad. Sp. azole.] A scourge. 
1588 Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China a6x They began 
to whippe them vpon the calues of their legges with a sot 
made of canes. 

Sot (spt), v. Also 5-6 sott, 6 sotte. [f. Sot sb 1 
(cf. MDu. sotten, zotlen to be foolish), or aphetic 
lor Assot v.] 

1. trans. + a. To render foolish or doltish ; to 
stupefy, to besot. Obs. 

a 1400-50 Wars Alex. 4364 Ne folo^e we na ficesyens ne 
philisophour scolis, As sophistri & silk thing to sott with t>e 
pepill. 1554 Phili>ot Exam, fy Writ. (Parker Soc.) 322 
The cup of the Whore of Babylon, wherewith she hath sotted 
and made drunk themost part of Christendom, 1371 Golding 
Calvin on Ps. v. n He sotteth them with the spirit of 
drowsvnesse and giddynesse, 1600 F, Thynne Epig, (1876) 

53 Crisopeia, . . whoe sotts him soe with her bewitchinge 
sight. 1626 Breton Fantastickes Wks. (Grosart) II. 3/2 
Lone, .crosseth wisdome, serueth Beautie, and sotteth folly. 
a 1700 Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 297 Of Wine and 
Spirits. . They ■ . should Cellars drain, Which . . should sot the 
Dane. 

f b. To blurt out stupidly. Obs.— 1 
1608 H. Clapham Erronr Right Hand 44 He beginnes 
to puffe,..and then sotted out this question. 

c. With away. To waste or squander by sottish 
conduct. 

1746 Chesterf. Lett. cxii. (1792) I. 304, I must.. have 
destroyed my health and faculties by sotting away ibe 
evenings. 1782 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 2) IX, 6908/1 Brandy- 
shops, in which the inhabitants used to sot away their time in 
drinking strong liquors and smoking tobacco. 1850 Blackw. 
Mag. No v. 3x0 The elder son of the forementioned squire 
had muddled and sotted away much of his share in the 
Leslie property. 

2 . intr. To play the sot ; to dnnk to excess ; to 
soak. Also with it. 

1633 Marmion A niiq. u. I. (1875) 217 You have been 
sotting on’t all night with wine, 1711 E. Ward Vulgus 
Brit. ix. 99 Where day by day they us’d to sot, At Ail-fours, 
Cribidge, or at Put a 1716 South 7 welve Serm. (17x7) VI. 
399 Those, who should have been watching the Motion of 
the Enemy, were sotting it at their Cups. 1815 W. H. 


Ireland Scriblleemania 9 Periodical Writers that sot over 
beer. 1837 Dickens Piano. vi, Beyond the few.. reckless 
vagabonds with whom he.. sotted in the alehouse, he had 
not a single friend. 

Sot, obs. and dial. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Set 
obs. f. Soot sb. ; var. Swote (sweat) Obs. 
Sotadeau (suutadran), a. and sb. [f. L. Sota- 
de-us, f. Sotades : see next.] = Sotadic a. 

*774 J- Patsall tr. Quintilian's Inst. ix. iv. II. 144 note, 
Sotadean verses consisted sometimes of iambics, sometimes 
of trochaics, sometimes of dactyls, and sometimes of ana- 
passtics, which being read backwards made another kind of 
verse. 1830 S eager tr. Hermann's Elem. Doctr. Metres 
96 Among the verses adduced by Hephaestion theie are, 
besides the Sotadean, only two which appear to be really 
Ionic a major i. 

Sotadic (sutES’dik), a. and sb. Also 8 Sota- 
diok. [ad. L. S6tadic-us, i.SStades, Gr. : 

see def.] 

A. so. 1 . A satire after the manner of Sotades, 

an ancient Greek poet noted for the coarseness 
and scurrility of his writings. , 

1643 Milton Colast. Wks. 1831 IV. 378 Perhaps, as the 
provocation may bee, I may bee drhrn to curie up this 
gliding prose into a rough Sotadic. 1836 Erased s Mag. 
XIII. 742 Neither would the keenest bit of satire be a 
legitimate 'sotadic', without that dash of turbulence in it, 
and sweeping denunciation. 

2 . Pros. A catalectic tetrameter composed of 
Ionics a majore. 

1830 Stager tr. Hermanns Elem. Doctr. Metres 97 
[Plautus] has Sotadics in Aul, ii, x, 30. sq. iii, 2. Amph. 

1, x, 14. sq. 

B. adj. 1 . Characterized by a coarseness or scur- 
rility like that of Sotades. 

1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. II. To Rdr. p. xlv, Which 
favour was., deservedly refus’d to most NecromnnLick Sota- 
dick and Arian Libels, by the common consent of all 
Christians. 

2 . Capable of being read in reverse order ; palin- 
dromic. 

? a 1814 T. Brown in Welsh Life vii. (1825) 330 The second 
syllable is. .the sound reveised,like the reading of a Sotadic 
line. x86a Wheatley Anagrams g Palindromic verses are 
also sometimes called Sotadic verses. 

3 . Pros. (See quot. and A. 2.) 

1830 Seager tr. Hermann's Elem. Doctr. Metres 96 The 
most noted of Ionic verses A majon is the Sotadic, con- 
structed for lecitation only. 

So Sota*dical a. rare. 

x6xo Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 642 Sotadicall verses: 
that is verses backward and forwards. 

II Sot ana. [Sp. solatia. J A gown or cassock. 
162a Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman tVAlf. u. U. vii. i6r, 

I had furnished my selfe in Milan, with as much rich silke 
Grogram, as would serue to make mee a cloake, and n 
Solatia. <2x678 Marvell ^ 7irrc./ > oTwxr(x68i) 56 Thusatmed 
underneath, he over all Does make a primitive Solaria fall. 

t Sotane. Obs.— 1 [ad. It. soiiana.] = Soutane. 
1652 Howell GirafPs Rev. Naples 11. 70 A company of 
Priests appeared, who went with their Sotanes raised up. 

Sote, obs. f. Soot sb. ; var. Soot a. (sweet), 
Swote (sweat). SoteI(e, -ell(e, SoteIn.es, -te(e, 
-y(che, obs. ff. Subtle a.. Subtleness, etc. 
Soterial (sutI»Tial), a. Theol. [f. Gr. oarrripia 
salvation.] Pertaining to salvation. 

1879 H. Crosby Christian Preacher ii. The soterial pith 
of t ie Gospel is simple and soon exhibited. 

■|* *>ot eria Togy. Obs. rare. = Soteriology. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 421 He established 
a plan of soterialogy for the restoration and perfection of 
human nature. Ibid. 46 6, 1 would call this soterialogy or 
the plan of salvation. 

f Sote-rian, a. Obs.—° [f. as prec. or f. Gr. 
aaiTTjp saviour.] (See quot.) 

1623 Cockeram 1, Soterian day, Good-friday. 

Soterioiogical (sutlariulp’d^ikal), a. Theol. 
[ad. G. sotenologisch : see next.] Of or pertain- 
ing to soteriology or salvation. Also Comb. 

1879 Farrar St. Paul II. 412 note , Lange classes the 
Epistles ns 1. Eschatological. 2. Soterioiogical [etc.]. 1882-3 
Scwaff Encycl. Relig. Knoivl. III. 2396/1 Whenever they 
undertook to remodel . .a doctrine, they attached themselves 
to its anthropological or soterioiogical bearings. 1890 
Athenaeum s/uly34/i The tendency which., may be called 
the soteriological-Biblical. t 

Soteriology (sutlsrip'lodgi). [f- Gr. ffoiTrjp’ia 
preservation, salvation, or ad. G. soleriologie, F. 
sotiriologie . Cf. Soterialogy.] 

1 . (See quot.) rare — 

1847 Webster, Soteriology, a discourse on health, or the 
science of promoting and preserving health. [Hence in 
later Diets.] 

2 . Theol. The doctrine of salvation. 

1864 Shedd Hist. Chr. Doctr. II. 204 It was reserved 
for the Protestant church . . to bring the doctrines of Soterio- 
logy to a correspondent degree of expansion. <11880 W. L. 
M u Farlan in Scotch Serm. 237 The whole of the eschato- 
logy of the schoolmen,.. like their soteriology and their 
ontology, seems to the modern theologian ..untenable. 
So-termed, ff. [So adv. 6 a.] So-called. 

1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xxvii, 344 They all get 
well under the (so-termed) antiphlogistic regimen. 2894 H. 
Nisbet Bush Girls Rom. 118 It is only the so-termed free- 
man who is valueless. 

Soterology (suutsrpriodgi). Theol. [ad. G. 
soterologie, f. Gr. aarfjp saviour, f. aa-, stem of 
obfav to save.] (See quot.) 

1882-3 Schaff's Encycl. Relig. Knowl. III. 2216 [Soterio- 
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lo°y] is to be carefully distinguished fiom eoterology, or I 
chris tology, which tieats solely of the peison of the 
Redeemer. 

SotbL(e, obs. ff. Soot sb.*, SooTn sb., a., Soothe v. 
Sothe, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. Seethe v. 
t So the ad. Obs. Forms : 3 sothade, 3-4 
-hede, 4 -bed, 7 -bead ; 4 sottbede, -hed(d, 
soitbedo (sopede, 5 soplisde). [f. Sot a. + 
-head. Cf. LG. sottlieit , Du. zotheid .] Folly, 

foolishness, stupidity; a foolish act. 

a 1200 Vices 4 F‘> tues 67 De wise woreld-mann, he halt 
michel sothade Sat mann forlate .hus and ham. a 1250 
Owl 4 Night. 137s Pah beo beo god, me hine may mys- 
fonge, & diawe hine to sotliede. a 1300 Cursor M. 18233 
Dot nu pi sothed wel es kydd. Ibid. 19194 And sua yee 
sceu all yursotthedis. 14, . Lat.-Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
567 Baburra, Sothede. 1690 Andos Tracts II. 33 A charge 
which their most Violent accusers had never yet sothcad 
enough to alledge against them. 

S other, obs. f. Solder shO Sothern, obs. f. 
Southern a. Sothero(-u)n, obs. ff. Southron. 
t Sothery, a. Obs.~ x (Meaning uncertain.) 
Perh. the old form, of Surrey (Skeat). 

1540 J, HnvwooD Four I'P. 879 Theyr taylles well 
kempt, and. .With sothery butter theyr bodyes anoynted. 
Sotmast(nes, obs. ff. Soothpast(nesh. 
Sothiac (stm'piak), a. [ad. F. soihiaqtie : see 
Sothio a. and -ao.] 

1 . =• Sothio a. j. 

*834 Mrs. Somerville Connex. Phys. Set. xiii. 100 The 
Egyptians . .lost one year in eveiy 14601 [sir], — their Sothiac 
period. 184a Penny Cycl. XXII. 267/1 It is obvious that 
1461 yeais of 363 days each, make 1460 years of 363! days. 
This period of 1460 Julian years was the Sothiac period. 
1870 Emerson Soc. 4 So/it. vii, (1883) 131 The.. scholar. , 
who can unearth for me the buried dynasties of Sesostris 
and Ptolemy, the Sothiac era [etc.]. 

2 . —Sothio a. 2. 

1877 R. S. Poole in Encycl. Brit. VII. 729/2 Consisting 
of 1460 Sothiac and 14G1 vague yeais. 1887 Majiaffy & 
Gilman Alexanders Empire xv. (1S90). 158 note, This 
attempted reform of the calendar, by introducing the 
Sothiac year of 365 days and a quarter, is very interesting, 
So Sotbi'acal a. [F. sot/dacal.] 

179S T. Maurice Hindostan (1820) 1. 1. iii. 101 This cycle 
of 1461 was called in Egypt the great Canicular year, or 
Sothiacal period. 1813 Pritchard Phys. Hist. Man viii. 

9 3, 451 note, The cycle of Nabonassar 01-U19. Sothiacal 
year. Ibid., More than the whole Sothiacal'period. 

Sothic (sp'pik, sJ'i'juk), a. [f. Gr. %u> 9 is } an 
Egyptian name of Sirius, the dog-star.] 

1 . Sothic cycle or period, a period of 1460 full 
years, containing 1461 of the ancient Egyptian 
ordinary years. 

x8a8 Wilkinson Materia llierog. App. 1. p. ii.This period 
is called ‘the Sothic period', i860 ft. S. Poole in W. 
Smith Diet. Bible I. 506/1 Egypt, The Egyptians aie 
known to have used two great cycles, the Sothic Cycle and 
the Tropical Cycle. 1892 S. Laing Human Origins (1B93) 
xiyThey had invented a sothic cycle for the odd quarter 
of a day. 

2 . Sothic year, a year of 365} days, in contrast 
to the ordinary Egyptian year of 365 days. 

1828 Wilkinson Materia llierog, App. 1. p. i, As the 
Egyptian Solar year, in every four years, loses a day of 
the Sothic. 1860 R. S. Poole in W. Smith Diet. Bible I. 
303/2 Egypt, There appear to have been at least three 
years in use with the Egyptians.., the Vague Year, the 
Tropical Year, and the Sothic Year. 

Sothly, -ness, -saw, obs. ff. Soothly, etc. 
Sothrenwood, obs. f. Southernwood. 
Sothro(u)n, obs. ff. Southron. 

II Sotie 1 (sot*). Also 4 sotye, 5 sottye, 9 
sottie. [OF. sotie , sottie (mod.F, sotie in sense 2) , 
f. sot Sot «.] 

+ 1 . Foolishness, folly. Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 6a Than haddest thou the gates 
stoke Fro such Sotie as comth to winne Thin heites wit. 
Ibid. II.2og The grete covoitise Of sotie and of fol emprise. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 360/1 Whan he was yonge he was 
full of many sottyes and folyes. 

2 . A species of broad satirical farce, current in 
France in the 15th. and 16th centuries. 

1791-18 23 D’lSRAELr Cur. Lit. {1866) 133 The sotties were 
more farcical than farce. 1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 417/2 Their 
most celebrated sotie, entitled * The Abuse of the World . 
is attributed to the histoiian Bouchet. 1879 Encycl. Brit . 
IX. 643/1 These performances.. weie soon rivalled by the 
more piofane perfoimances of the motalities, the faices, 
and the soties. 

1 ' Sotie Obs ,“” 1 [ad. Sp. azotea, Pg. a f ole a.] 

A terrace or flat loof. 

1648 Gage IF 1st Ittd. 47 Cortex desired Montezuma to 
goe up into the Sotie of his house, .and to command his 
subjects to cease from their heaL and fury. 

Sotil(e, -ill(e, obs. ff. Subtle a. and v. Sotile, 
var. Citole Obs. Sotilliche, -ly, -nes, -te(e, 
obs. ff. Subtly, etc. 

t Sotly, adv. and a. In 2 sotlice, 3 -licbe. 

[f. Sot sb. 1 or a. Cf. MDu. sotie-, zottelike (Du. 
zottelijk ).] a. adv. Foolishly, b. adj. Foolish. 

xi54 0 . E. Citron. (Laud MS.) an. 1x37, He todeld it & 
scattered sotlice, c 1205 Lay. 1970 Heo clepeden hit Corn- 
waile burh heora sothche cuie. <2x225 Leg. Kath. 359 
Alle ich iseo jdne sahen sotiiche isette. 

II Sotnia (sotnia). [Russ, coins sotnya hun- 
dred, f, sot-, related to Skr. iatam, L. centum, etc.] 

A squadron of Cossack cavalry. 
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1863 Kinglake Crimea II. 2ta He had.. a brigade of 
regular cavalry, and nine sotnias of Cossacks. 1878 N. 

A liter. Rev. CXXVI. 150 On the nth a paity of Cossacks 
reached Pescherna. . ; one sotnia turned noithward. 

|| So’tnik. Also Ssotmk, Sodnick. [Russ. 
coTmiKL solrtik f. sotnya : see prec.] A local 
official among the Cossacks ; also, a commander 
of a sotnia. 

1799 W. Tooke View Russian. Emp. I. 426 Eveiy 
stamina. .has.. office] s, the atamans, its sotnik [etc.]. 1814 
tr. Klaproth's Trav. Cane. 73 In the hundred-towns the 
Ssotniks tiansacted the business. 1854 It. G. I, at ham 
Native Races Russian Emp. 56 Instead of the.. Sodnick 
or head of a certain number of villages— these would have 
been the native nobles. 

Sotraccion, obs. form of Subtraction. 
t Sot ship. Obs. Foims : 1-3 sotscipe, 3 
sotbsoipe, sotsobipe, 4Sbotsbipe. [f. Sot jL 1 ] 
Foolishness, folly. 

C1050 Sttpfil. FElfric's Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilckcr 171/33 
Hebeludo, dwmsnys, uel sotscipe. c 1131 O. E. Cm on. 
(Laud. MS.) an. 1131, pet hi hcafdon foiloron S’ lohanncs 
mynstie..|mrh his mycele sotscipe. _ c 1203 Lav. 3024 pa 
jet nolda pe leod-king his .sothscipc bi-hctien. a 12*5 Leg. 
Kath. 1961 Swa pet Katerine . . swike hire sotsehipes, & 
ure wil wttrclie, 61300 Uavelok 20)9 I-Iwuper lie sitten 
nou, and wesseylen, Or of ani sholshipe to-deyle. 

t So'ttage. Obs. rare. [f. Sot j/;. 1 ] Foolish- 
ness, folly, stupidity. 

2569 Newton Cicero's De Scnectute ib, Stirhe is the., 
foolishe sottage and peiuerse oucrthwaitncs of waywarde 
people. 1596 Fitz-Geffkey Sir F, Drake (xS8i) 29 Hard 
yron-ngos death-declining sottage. 

Sotted (salt'd), ppl. a. [f. Sot v., or nphelic 
form of as sot ted.] Rendered sottish or stupid ; 
besotted. 

c 1386 Chaucer Can. Ycorn. Prol. 4 T. 788 This sotted 
prest, who was gladder pan he? 1387-8 T. Hsie Test. Lowe 
1. x. (Skeat) 1. 18 He.. is hokle for a foole, and sayd, his wit 
is hut sotted. 1426 Lydg. De Gail. Pilgr. 3650 For oixlxt 
that I ltan se, Ye be sottyd . .Off newe. 1374 tr. Marlorat's 
Apocalips 49 The vngodly, being sotted in prospeiitie, 
sleepe a dead sleope. 6x585 [R. Browne] Answ. Cart- 
wright 71 It is not a sotted not wilful! ignorance. 1612 
Two Noble K. r v. ii. 45, I am sotted, VtLerly lost: My 
Virgins faith has fled me. «t 637 T, Carew Poems, To li. 
Jonson (1870) 84 Thy just chastizing hand Hath fixt upon 
the sotted age a brand. 1693 Leyden ynvennl vi. 798 
The potion . . turns his brains. . . The sotted moon-calf gapes, 
x8a6 W. Elliott The Nun 101 The dark confines of each 
sotted breast. 1898 Daily News sx Feb. 3/4 It tried the 
sotted drunkard to reclaim, 
b. Const, with (or + of). 

e 1460 Stn R. Ros La Belle Dame 326 So dulle of wyte, 
so sotyd of folye. 1563 Blondes ton Pref. in Googe's 
Eglogs (Arb.) 29 Yf the Muse Be sotted so with this graue 
Study, 1588 Grf.ENE l'andosto (1843) 18 Having her sences 
so sotted with care, xfiog Bible (Douay) Ecclus. xxiii. 
19 Lest, .being sotted with thy daily custom, thou suffer 
reproch. i68x Dryden Span. Friar iv, ii, Had I not been 
sotted with my zeal, I might have found it sooner, 
f o. Const, of, on, or upon. Obs. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur x. Ivi. 508, I merueylle..what 
eyleth them to he soo xnad and soo soted vpon wymmen. 
1351 Warwick in Froude Hist. Eng. (i860) V. 354 note, 
These men. . be so sotted of their wives and children. *591 
Lyly Endym. 1. i, I hope you be not sotted upon the man 
in the Moone. 169 x J. Wilson Belphegor m. iv, So sotted 
on her, he’s not himself. 

Sottely, obs. form of Subtly. 

Sotter, v. Sc. and north, dial. [Cf. G. dial. 
sottern (also sutiem ) in the same sense.] intr. 
To boil slowly, or with a dull sound. 

1781 J. Hutton Tour to Caves (ed, a) Gloss, 96 Sotter, to 
make a noise in boiling as any thick substance does. 1808 
in Jamieson. 18x9 W. Tunnant Papistry Storm'd ( 1827) 
3g The broo boils up wi’ solterin’ sound. 

t So*tteran, a. Obs .- 1 [ad. It. sotterrano , 
f. sot- under + terra earth.] Subterranean. 

. 1648 J. Raymond II Mere. Ital. 132 The old Poets cald 
it Aenus, because of the many Sotteran Caves in it. 

+ So’ttery. Obs. [ad. older (now dial.) F. 
sotierie , soterie, f. sot Sot sbA Hence also MDu. 
sotlerie (usually sottemie ).] A piece of foolishness 
or folly. 

X598 Florio, Mattarie, fooleries, madde tricks, sotteries. 
<1x603 T. Car twiiight Con/nt. Rhem. N.T. (1618) 564 The 
reason,. is a palpable sotteiy, 1663 S. Patrick Parab. 
Pilgrim (1687) 437 To accuse the fraud of the fiist beginners 
of these Stories, and the folly of them that follow their I 
Sotteries. 1731 Medley Kolbcn's CapeG.I/ope II. 46 The , 
Goyernour. .took an infinite pleasutc in imposing nil the ' 
fictions and sotteiies he could upon every one. j 

Sotting (sftirj), vbl. sb, [f. Sot v. + -ing L] 1 
The fact or practice of playing the sot, or of in- 1 
dulging in sottish conduct. j 

*383 Babington Commandvt. (1390) 176 An example of 
vnmeasurable sotting in bed. 1603 Breton Packet Mad 
Lett, 1. xxviii, Now for sotting and slauery and for courting 
in knauery, be perswaded that time will imploy my purse 
to better piupose. 1707 Hearne Collect, (O.H.S.) II, 40 
Which Faculty,, he.. lost by his Idleness and Sotting. 1760 
Cautions 4 Advices to Officers of Army 88 Perpetual Sot- 
ting cannot fail of blunting your Faculties. 1820 Hazlitt 
Table-T, Ser. n. xviL (1869) 358 Nothing could oveicome 
this propensity to low society and sotting. 1869 H. Kings- 
ley Stretion II, 206 She was a perfect and absolute mistress 
of the art of sotting. 

II Sottise (sotfz). [F., f. sot Sot «.] A silly 
remark or saying ; a foolish action. 

1673 Dryden Marr , ii la Mode hi. i, That’s an excellent 


word to begin withal t as, for example, he or she said a 
thousand sottises to me. a 1734 North li.xamcn 1. iii. § 14 
(1740) 131 Which is a Sottise past all Belief. Ibid, g 23. 136 
A Sottise of the lowest Foim of Reciutai ysliip. 

Sottish (sf>’tij), a. Also 6 shottisbo. [f. 
Sot sb . 1 + -lsii.] 

+ 1 . Foolish, dollish, stupid : a. Of persons, or 
their faculties. Obs. 

iS66l)RANT//enw, Sat. 11. iii. F viij, Ye sliottishe, (lotishe, 
doultishe dawes. 1583 ( Jukene A/anti/lia Wks. dlros.ut) 
II. 292, I me.me not to be so. .sottish as with fiee tonsent 
to ciosse my selfe with perpetuall caUumtie. x6zx Burton 
Aunt. Mel. 1. ii. in. xiv. (1651) 126 Such me many sottish 
Princes, brought into a fools Paradise by their paiasitcs, 
1678 R. L‘Ks 1 range Seneca's Moi.uxi. (1696)47 The sottish 
Lx tract of an ancient Nobility may lie pi efeir’d before a 
better Man. X708 Swift Predict, for syoS Wks. 1755 II. 
1. 150 IIow iguoiant those sottish preteiuleis to astrology 
aie in their own concerns. X737 Wiiision Josephus, Antic/. 
ix. xii. § 3 This king was so sottish anil thoughtless of wli.it 
was for his own good, that he would not leave off worship- 
ping the Syrian gods when he was beaten by them, 
f b. Of things or actions. Obs. 

1586 A, Day Eng. Secretary u. (1623) 87 Wlmt is it that 
this hlinde anil sottish love draweth not a man headlong 
into? 16x4 Raleigh Hist. World 1. i8x It wcio sottish to 
conceive, that he would permit the I )i veil.. to raise a Pro- 
phet from the dead in Saul’s respect. 1641 Mu. ion Ch. 
Gont.n. ii. Wks. xRsx III. 15s O t’.i ..ti-'t ..’.si., nj 
of this excuse I 169a Bhntley ■. 1 . ii I'" :i’>- 
ge tlier as reasonable as this .sottish opinion of the Atheists. 
1753 II. Martin Mag. Arts 4 St i. 160 ’Tis sottish to imagine 
that they were made to answer no Knd, but Man’s Luxury, 
Diversion, 01 Use. 1796 Bp. Watson A tot. Bible 207 A 
style of extreme arrogance, and sottish self-sufficiency. 

2 . Given or addicted to, charactoiized or afteclcd 
by, excessive drinking or coarse self-indulgence. 
Also absol. 

1632 Lnncow Trav. iii. 9s A tight name for so sottish a 
fel low, for . . I neuer saw him . . truely sober. 1642 D. Rogers 
Naaman 4 Implungcd Into a life of sencc and sottish sen- 
suality. a 1721 Sheffield (I)k. Buekhm) Wks. (1733) II. 
160 What else are.. the sottish debauches.. of Alexander 
the Great ? 1785 Paley Mor. Philos, hi. iii. ix, I would 
make choice of. .a town -life, for the mercenary and sottish. 
x8xx A. T. Thomson Loud. pisp. (1818) 292 The effects 
of opium.. are.. loss of appetite nnd a sottish appearance. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. I. 453 People who saw him 
only over his bottle would have supposed him to be a man 
gioss indeed, sottish, and addicted to low company. 1871 
C. Gibbon Lack of Gold xii, Ilis face was sallow and 
sottish. 

Comb. 1836 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 130 A slip- 
shod, sottish-looking tailor. 

Sottishly (sftijli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly a.] In 
a sottish manner. 

1566 Drant Horace, Sat. n. i. E viij, They say that I am 
subiecle vnlo drinke, And shoLishely vppon exccsse, laye 
out what so I thynke. 2589 G. Harvey Pierce's Super, u 
Wks. (Grosart) II. 7, I am none of those, that., sottishly 
lmgge tbeire owne babyes. 1629 Massinger Picture in. v, 
I am not So sottishly credulous to believe the devil Hath 
that way power. 1691 Haktcliffe Virtues p. xviii, He 
breaths short Sighs often, sleeps seldom, till he dyes as 
sottishly, as he lived. 1702 Eng. Theophrastus 174 A man 
of parts may love indiscreetly but not sottishly. 1828-32 
Webster, Stupidly , with extreme dullness ;. .sottishly. 

Sottishness (sp-lijnes). [f. as prcc. + -nksh.] 
+ 1 . Foolishness, folly, stupidity. Obs, 

Very common in the 17th century. 

1589 Fleming ftrg. Georg, iv. 74 When as a sudden sot- 
tishnesse or follie had surprbd And caught th’ unwary 
louer fast. X604T. Wright Passions tv. i. xo3 Silence may 
proceed sometimes of sottishnesso, because a man knowes 
not how to reason. 1653 Hot croft Procopius, Goth. II art 
1. 27 He laughed at their sottishnes-.e, in hoping to laing 
their Oxen to their Enemies walls so unadvisedly. x6ox 
T. H[ale] Ace. New Invent, p, xxiii, The idle conceit of the 
Fish Remora, which mens sottishness hath made a vulgar 
one. a 1758 J. Edwards in Spurgeon Treat . David IV. 
301 The sottishness of their being insensible of God's all- 
seeing eye. 

2 . Condition or conduct typical of a sot : esp, in- 
dulgence in drinking to excess. 

2648 G ; Daniel Eclog iii. 315 In time depart [thou] From 
the bewitching Sottishnes of Sin. 1660 Inch 1.0 Iicntiv. 4 
Ur. 11. (1682) x6rThey naturally sink themselves into an un- 
speakable Sottish ness. 1706 Stan hope l'araphr. III. j.u 
The Sottishness ofadelta tidied Understanding. X785 I'm 1 v 
Mor. Philos, iv. ii. (1841) 180 That solitary suit ishuess which 
waits neither for lompanynor invitation. 1855 MAl'KtfE 
Learning 4 Working 322, 1 cannot com eive how a people, 
fallen.. into feebleness, strife nnd sottishness, could have 
escaped the severest punishments. x86o Pusey Min. Prop/:. 
29 The stupid sottishness of the confnmcd voluptuary. 

Sottie, obs. foim of Subtle a. 

|| Sotto voce (spTo viT-tp), adv., a., and sb. [It. 
sotto under + voce voice.] 

1 . In a subdued or low voice : a. ( )f speech. 

X737 Chesterf, in Common Sense »oSept.> 1718 o.'ft And in 
a half Voire, or Sotto v.e, discuss* s her solid Trilles in Ids 
Ear. 1828 1.vi ion Pelham II. iii, A whole host of haugi-is- 
on, who were disputing, by no means sotto vo, e, whether 
Lady Gander was mad or not ? 1853 • C. Hi m. I 'eidout 
Green 11. vi,‘As though they were bursting with envy nut 
to say with laughter,’ added Mr. Bouncer, sotto voce. 1891 
Farrar Darin. 4 Dawn xii, ‘Even pi 0 Verbs warn me 
against him.' He quoted two, sotto vo.e, to Titus, 
b. Of singing , or playing). 

*775 Ann. Reg. 11. 63 Gabrieli.. sung all her airs in what 
they call sotto voce, that is, so low", that they ran stun rly 
be heard. 1780 Mirror No. 89, 'I hat suit of singing Mow 
the full powers of the performer's voiu*, which the Italian, 
call singing sotto-voce. x8ox Busby Hi, t. Mns„ Sotto I 'ot e, 
an expression implying that the movement, or the passage. 
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over which it is wiitlen is to be played or sung moderately 
loud. 187a C. Kino Sierra Nevada x. 2x8 Then sotlo voce , 
for we were very near, he sang again. 

2 . fig. Quietly, privately. 

1819 Scott Let. in Lockhart (1837) IV. vii. 226 Will you 
make these enquii ies for me sotto voce 1 

3 . As adj. Uttered, etc. , in an undertone. 

1809 Malkin Gil Bias iv. viii. f 6 There was not a sotto 
voce passage during the whole visit. _ 1818 Scott Rob Roy 
viii, 1 God forbid 1 ’ said the Justice, in a tone of sotto-vace 
deprecation. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede liii, David's sotto 
wee performance of ‘My love’s a lose without a thorn’. 
*885 L'pool Daily Post 7 May 5/3 Theie was a suggestion 
of. .joviality in his sotto voce sallies. 

4 . As sb. A remark made in an undertone. 

1868 H. A. Stern Captive Missionary viii. 185, I only 
heard fiom two an ironical sotto voce, ‘ Well, will you walk 
again ? ’ 

Sotule, Sotyl(e, Sotyly, etc., obs. ff. Subtle 
a., Subtly adv. 

II SOU (s»). [F., earlier soul, sol Sol sb. 3 For 
earlier examples of the pi. sous, see Souse sbf] 
A French coin, formerly the twentieth part of a 
livre, now used to designate the five-centime piece. 

1814 Sporting Mag, XLIV. 60 We gave the postillions 
ten sous per post extra, to stimulate them to speed. 
1823 Byron Juan xi. lxxv, They are young, but know not 
youth, ..rich without a sou. 1866 Cornh . Mag. Nov. 532 

I magine . . that I have been paying thii ty-eighl sous a pound. 
i88z 1 Ouida ’ Under Two Flags (1890) 272 He had scaicely 
a sou in his pocket. 

Sou, obs. form of Sew v., Show ©., Sow sb . 1 
Souant, variant of Suant a. Obs. 

Souari, variant of Saouari. 

1849 Balfour Man. Bot. § 808 Rhizobolacex , the Souari- 
nut Family. r866 Trcas. Bot. 1074/2 Sottan-wood, a duiable 
timber of Demeiara. 1885 Lady Bkassky The Trades 112 
The souari or butter-nuts.. contain even more oleaginous 
matter. 

Soubadaree, -y, obs. varr. of Subaedarry. 
Soubah, -dar, -ship : see Subaii, etc. 
Soubget, -git, obs. forms of Subject. 

|| Soubise (swb/z). [From the name of the 
French general and courtier Charles de Rohan 
Soubise (1715-1787).] 

+ 1 . A kind of cravat. Obs. 

1776 Anstey Election Ball. (1808) 229 With a shoe like a 
sauce boat and steeple-clock'd hose And a silken soubise 
that bob'd up to his nose. 

2 . A kind of onion-sauce. 

Usually Soubise sauce, or in F. form Sauce Soubise. 

1822 Udc Biench Cook (cd. 7) 18 Puree of Onion, 01 Sou- 
bise. 1846 Soycr Syst. Cookery 22 Sauce Soubise. Peel 
sixlatge onions [etc.]. 1861 Eliza Acton Mod. Cookery 
126 Soubise. (English Receipt.). . .Soubise. (Fiench Receipt.) 
x88o B'ham Weekly Post 6 Nov. 1/7 Mutton cutlets, 
diessed with Soubise sauce, are quite a different thing 
from mutton cutlets plainly fried. 

II Soubresaut (sz/brusu). [F. : see Somer- 
sault sb.] (Sec quot. 1849.) 

1849 R. V. Dixon Heat 147 The phenomenon called ‘ soubre- 
saut , or jumping motion, sometimes observed in liquids 
when in a state of ebullition. 1863 Gkove Contrib. to See. 
420 Boiling like sulphuric acid with soubresauts. 

|| Soubrette (s/zbret). [F., ad. Prov. soubrelo, 
fem. of soubret coy, reserved, f. soubra to set aside.] 

1 . Theat. A maid-servant or lady’s maid as a 
character in a play or opera, usually one of a pert, 
coquettish, or intriguing character] an actress or 
singer taking such a part. 

1753 H. Walpole Lett. (1840) III. 33 There is a soubrette, 
called the Niccolina. 1774 Ibid. V. 391 A fat woman, 
rather eldeily, who sometimes acted the soubrette. 0x820 
S. Rogers Italy (1839) 57 He pi ompts the young Soubrette, 
conning her pai t. 1839 Hallam Hist. Lit. iv. vi. § 32 
Congreve has made more use of the all-impoitant soubrette, 
on whom so much depends in French comedy. x8yi All 
Year Round 24 June 91/1 Tragedy queens and comic sou. 
bietles were alike to her, and she did not present them very 
differently to her audience. 

attrib. 1887 The Lady 10 Jan. 38/2 Miss Sergisson played 
the small part of Maid with ease and giace, and wore a very 
becoming soubrette toilette of pink and grey cotton. 

2 . A lady’s maid ; a maxd-servanl. 

X824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. (1863) 13 1 She united 
the pleasant and amusing qualities of a Fiench soubrette, 
with the solid excellence of an Englishwoman of the old 
school. 1848 M. W. Savage Bachelor of the Albany (1854) 
65 The Soubrette leading the way by stating the name of 
her misliess. 1880 RvsiuuBible of Amiens i. (1884) 4 The 
little while-capped Araienoise soubiette. 

Hence Soubre'ttish a. 

1891 E. Field Bk. Western Veise 198 Soubrettish ways 
these latter days Invite ray piaise, but never get it. 

|| Soubriquet (sw-brik^i, || szzbrzkg), sb. [a. 
older F. soubriquet.] — Sobriquet. 

1818 Lady Morgan Autobiog. (1839) 93 That soubriquet 
was given me long after by Mirabeau. 183s T. Mitchell 
Atham. of Aristoph 121 note. The soubriquet of gapers 
appears to have been attached to the citizens of Athens, 
1867 Trollope Citron. Bar set II. xlix. 57 Her name was 
Susan, but be had always called her Posy, having himself 
invented for her that soubriquet. 

Hence Sou-briquet v. trans., to nickname. 

1880 Gordon Bk. Chron, Keith no James Henry, soubri- 
queted the Gramraariau from his pedantry, 

Soubtilite, obs. variant of Subtility. 

II Soucar (sau’kai). Also S saucar, 9 sabou- 

&ar, eoukar, sowear. [ad. Urdu (HiadJ^l^fclw 


459 

stihiikdr great merchant, etc,] A Hindoo banker 
or money-lender. 

1783 Burke Sp. on Nabob of A 1 cut’s Debts Wks. VI. 289 
When s. saucar, that is a money dealei , becomes security 
for any native prince[etc.]. 1759 Wellington Snppl, Desp . 
(1858) I. 378 A debt due by mm to a soucar, by name of 
Rugobah. 1838 J. B. Norton Topics 180 When these new 
tenants are wealthy soucars . . they will not cultivate the soil 
themselves, x 87 S J- Wilson in G. Smith Life App. (1878) 
633 Money which he had borrowed from Soukars and 
bankers. 1883 Madras Mail 3 Dec. 22/2 The Indian 
Sowear has come to possess a notoriety hardly sui passed 
by that of the European J ew. 

attrib. 1783 Burke Sp. on Nabob of Arcot's Debts Wks, 
VI. 237 The right honourable gentleman’s favourite soucar 
cavalry. 

Hence Sou -caring 1 , money-lending. 

1783 Burke Sp. on Nabob of Arcot's Debts Wks. VI.237 
The whole ait and mystery . .of the profession of soucaring. 

Souecour, obs. f. Succour sb. 
t Souce b Obs .~ ,i (Meaning uncertain.) 
a 1430 Fyssliynge w. Angle (1883) 3 With mysfedyng jjen 
schall sclie [sc. the hawk] bane the frounce, |>e Rey, \>e 
Ciay, and mony o|>ei seknes |iat brynget hur to |>e souce 
[1496 sowse]. 

T Souce 2. Obs.~° (See quot.) 

1688 Holme Armoury nr. 271/2 A kind of a Drinking 
Cup.. is by some Gentlemens Buttlers teimed a Souce, 
Goglet, or Goblet, 

Souce, obs. f. Souse sb, and v. Souch, var. 
Sough sb. and v , ; obs. form of Such a. 

+ Souche, v. Obs. In 4 souchy, souche(n), 
scouche, schoohe, 4-5 sowehe. [ad.OF. souchier 
(also sos-, suscher) L. suspican to suspect.] 

1 . trans. To suspect, have suspicion of (a thing). 

_ c 1325 Lay le Freine 26g Yif ich com hir to Moie than 
icliaue y-do, The abbessc wil souchy gile. 11x340 Hampole 
Pr. Cousc. 7S8 He souches and ti owes sone a thyng, Bot 
ful late he turnes fra Jiat trowyng. 1390 Gower Conf. 1 . 
225 If so be myn herte soucheth That oght unto my ladi 
toucheth [etc.], 

2. intr. To be suspicions (3/" something). Obs. 

13 . SeuynSag. (W.) 1438 He saide nowt, ..But euer he 
souchede him of gile. 1338 R. Brunne Chi on. (1810) 259 
Werfore our kyng Edward in l;ouht fitlle wele has souched. 
c 1400 Laud Troy Bk. 12396 With fouie venym — as alle men 
souched— His bowe was bent. 

Souchet : see Water-souohet. 

Souchong (szzjp-q). [ad. Chinese siao-chung 
(Cantonese siu c/utng ) small soil.] One of the 
finer varieties of black tea. Also attrib. 

1760 Ann. Reg. 132 The East-lndia ships . . have brought. . 
62,900 [lb.] of souchong. 1777 Abigail Adams in Bam Lett. 
(1876) 313, 1 feel as contented when I have bieakfnsted upon 
milk as ever I did with Hyson or Souchong. 1803 Phil. 
Trans. XCIII. 268 An ounce of Souchong tea produced 
48 grains of tannin. 1850 E. FitzGerald Lett. (1889) I. 
208 Now, animated by some very inferior Souchong from 
the village shop, I continue my letter. 1870 Dickens E. 
Brood vi, He finished his breakfast as if the flavour of the 
Superior Family Souchong.. were a little on the wane. 

Soucht, obs. Sc. pa. t. of Seek v. 

Souoie : see Sussy sb. 

f Soucy. Obs .— 1 [a. older F. saucie (mod.F. 
"j0wa),tiltimalelyrepr.L. solsequiunii] - Solseole. 

*549 Compl, Scot, vi. 37 Ther is ane eub callit helytropium, 
the quhilk the vulgaris callis soucye, 

Soucy ; see Sussy v. Soud(e, varr. of Sold 
sb. 1 , v. 1 , ». 2 ; Sc, varr. should, Shall v. Sou- 
dainly, obs, f. Suddenly. 

Soudan (szzda-n). Also Sudan. [Arab, 
suddn, pi. of sudd black.] The part of Africa 
lying between the Sahara and the Equator. Hence 
Soudane'se sb., an inhabitant of the Soudan 
(also as fill)', adj., of or pertaining to the Soudan. 
Soifdanize v. trans. (see quot. 1884). 

1875 Gordon in G. in Central Africa (1881) 77 Cowardly, 
lying, effeminate brutes these Arabs and Soudanese ! 1884 
PaU Mall G. 5 May xi/2 Let it be supposed that the Soudan 
..is tianquilhzed, its administration ‘ Soudanized native 
Mudirs appointed [etc.]. 1887 Eucycl. Brit. XXII. 277/2 
The well-watered and arable Soudanese lauds 
Soudan(e, obs. ff. Soldan. Soudanly, obs. 
f. Suddenly. Soude, var. Sold sb, 1 , etc,; obs. 
pa. pple. Sew v . 1 

f Soudee. Obs.~ l [a. OF. soudee, soldee 
med.L. soliddla.] A solidate. 
c 1430 Godstovi Reg . 158, ij. soudees of rent. 

Soudeu, obs. f. Soliian. Souder, obs. f. 
Solder, Soldier. Soudeo(u)r, Soudgour, 
Soudiar, -dior, -dioure, obs. ff. Soldier. 
Soudly : see Suddly a. Soudon, obs. form of 
Soldan. Soudour, obs. f. Solder. Soudra, 
var. Sudba. Soudre, Soudur(e, obs. ff. Solder. 
Soudyer, -your(e, -yre, obs. f. Soldier, 
Soue(n), obs. ff. Seven. Souel, obs. f. Sowl. 
Souenyht, obs. f. Seven-night. Soueran(e, 
etc., obs. ff. Sovereign, etc. Souepe, obs. f. 
Seventh. Soufee, obs. f. Sufi. SoufF, var. 
Sowee Sc, SoufB.s(s)ance, -ant, varr. Suffic- 
anoe, -ant Obs. 

|| Souffle (szziT). Path. [F.] A murmuring 
or breathing sound. 

1879 Webster Suppl, s.v., The uterine souffle, a sound 
heard over the pregnant uterus. 1897 Allbutt's Syst, Med. 


IV. 274 On auscultation, a systolic souffle transmitted from 
the adjacent aorta is sometimes heard, xgoo Lancet 20 Jan. 
164/1 The absence of the foetal 1 /eart-sounds and of the 
uterine souffle is very impoitant. 

II Souffle (sz 7 -fifi, || sufle), sb. and a. Also 9 
souflet, souffide. [F., pa. pple. of souJfler-.—L, 
sujffldre, f. sub under + flare to blow. 

The use of the fem. form soufflie is prob. due to its occur* 
lence in omelette soufflie.] 

A. sb. A light dish, either sweet or savoury, 
made by mixing materials with white of egg 
beaten up to a froth, and heating the mixture in 
an oven until it puffs up. 

a. 1813 Ude Fiench Cook 195 Souffle of young Partridges. 
1846 Sovek Cookery 575 Soufflds when well-made are 
excellent lemoves foi the winter season. 1847 Disraeli 
Tana ed^ 1. i, I entrusted the soufilees to him. 1883 ‘ Annie 
Thomas ’ Mod, Housewife 14 Ducklings and loast pigeons 
followed, then some pastry and a well-made souffle. 

fig. 1891 Meredith One of our Couq, xx, Our souffld of 
sentiment will be seen subsiding under a breath. 

/ 3 . 1831 Society I. 84 Take my plate.. for some of the 
sweets near Miss Bradford. Not the souflet. 1836 B. Hall 
Schloss Haiufeld vii. 104 Last of all, a souflet woithy of 
Veiy’s or Beauvillieis'. 

b. attrib., as soujflg-case, -dish, etc. 

1846 Soyer Cookery 329 In a common pie-dish or silver 
soufflde-dish. Ibid. 364 A cover large enough for the souffld- 
case. 1888 Athenxum 22 Sept. 377/3 Mere whipped-egg 
souffle woik of the most aitistic kind. 

B. adj. Of ceramic ware : Having liquid colour 
applied by means of blowing. 

1878 Miss J. J. Young Ceramic Art 152 The souffle 
decoiation is chaiacteristic. 

t Soufflement. Obs .- 1 [a. F. s oufflement, 
f. soujfler : see prec.] Breathing, blowing. 

i483CAxroN Cato cij, Platon perceyued . . that the peslyl- 
ence came by the wnystelyng and soufflement of the sayd 
diagons. 

t Souffler. Obs .- 1 [ad. F. sottjfleui, f. sottfller 
to blow.] (See quot. and cf. Blower 1 2.) 

1674 J- Josselyn Two Voy. 4 Two mighty Whales we now 
saw, the one. making a gieat noise with puffing and blowing ; 
the Seamen called bet a Soufler. 

Souffraunce, obs. f. Sufferance. Soufre, 
obs. form of Sulphur. Soufrecan, obs. form of 
Suffragan. Sougan, variant of Suggan. 

Sough (sz>f, sou, Sc. suj), sb . 1 Forms : 4-5 
swogh(e, swougli(e, 6 swouch, 6- souch, ']- 
sough (8 zough), 8- sugh (9 seugh, soogh, 
sooch, etc.); 4 swowh, 4-5 swow(e, 5 sow, 
9 soo. [ME. type *swoh, swo), from the verb 
swojen : see Sough©. 1 Fi om the 1 6th cent, almost 
exclusively Sc. and north, dial, until adopted in 
general literary use in the 19th. 

The pron. (sgf) is given by Smart (1836) and Ogilvie (1850).] 

1 . A rushing or murmuring sound as of wind, 
water, or the like, csp. one of a gentle or soothing 
naliue. 

c 1381 Chaucer Pari. Foules 247 Of sykys hoote as fuyr 
I herde a swow that gan a-boute renne. c 1384 — H, Fame 
1031 Hei estow not the grete swogh ? la 1400 M01 te Arth. 
739 With ]>e swoghe of pe see in swefnynge he fetle. 1308 
Dunbar Tna Mariit Women 519 The soft souch of the 
swyr..Myght confort ony ciealur of the kyn of Adam. 
X513 Douglas YEneid 11. xi. 81 Ilk swouch of wynd, and 
every quhisper-.affrayit [me]. 1783 Burns Colter's Sat. 
Nt. li, November chill blaws loud _wi’ angry sugh. 1792 
Wordsw. Descript, Sketches 359 Faint wail of eagle . ., and 
pine-wood's steady sugh. x8x6 Scott Old Mort. xxxiii, 
It is the sough of the wind among the bracken. 1847 C. 
Bronte J. Eyre xii, That evening calm betrayed alike the 
tinkle of the nearest streams, the sough of the most remote. 
1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xiii. vi. (1872) 73 Whereupon 
solemn waving of hats,; indistinct sough of loyal murmur. 
X879 Miss Bird Rocky Mount, iox The strange sough of 
gusts moving among the pine tops. 

b. Sc. A canting or whining manner of speak- 
ing, especially in preaching or praying. 

1723 Meston Knight Poems (17G7) 15 Give them the 
sough, they" can dispense, With either scant or want of 
sense, c 1730 Burt Lett. N. Scott. (1818) 1 . 171 The prayers 
aie often more like narrations to the Almighty than peti- 
tions . . ; and the sough as it is called (the whine) is unmanly. 
x8x6 Scott Old Mort. xiv, Never stir, if myautd mi ther 
is na at the pi eaching again 1 I ken the sough o' her texts. 
1894 ‘ Ian Maclaren 1 Brier Bush ii. 60 He’s aspeeritually 
minded man, Maister Cosh, and lias the ilcht sough. 

2 . A deep sigh or breath. Also transf. 

ci 386 Chaucer Miller's T. 433 He siketh, with ful many 
a soiy swough. <2x400 Isumbras 89 His hhde-mene mett 
he everylkone With a fulle drery swoghe. 14. . Chaucer's 
Troylns iv. 37s (Cambr. MS.), Among his sobbis & his 
sowis sore. 1616 B. Jonson Epigrams cxxxiii, The well- 
gi eas’d wherry now had got betweene, And bad her faTe-well 
sough, vnto the lurden. 1788 _ Voc. Bargie in Trans. R. 
Irish Acad. II. 35 Zough, a sigh. 1790 Burns Battle of 
Sherra-Moorx , My heart, for feai,gae sough forsough. 1883 
Field i2 Dec. 832/1 From the loch would come the sough 
of a porpoise or the wild cry of a loon. 1901 G. Douglas 
House with Green Shutters 298 It was hours ere he slept, 
but at last a heavy sough told her he had found oblivion. 

3 . A rumour; a leport. 

1716 Wodrow Corr. (1843) II. 172 By the souch of mem- 
beis I imagine the Duke of Argyle will be named. 1816 
Scott Antiq. xxix, There was a sough in the country 
about it, hut it was hushed up. 1821 Galt Annals of 
Parish xii, I found.. a sough of something extraordinar 
going on. 1900 Strain Elmslie's Drag.net 35 , 1 had heard 
some sough 0’ a byre at Kelso that had been smitten. 
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4 . To keep a calm (or quiet) sough, to keep quiet, 
to say little or nothing. Sc. 

1808 Jamieson, Keep a calm souch, be silent. 1816 Scott 
Old Mart, xx, I'se aye keep a calm sough, 1863 Mrs. 
Gaskell Sylvia's Lovers {1874) 332 Not that I iver let on 
to them. so keep a calm sough, my lad. 1880 Mbs. Lynn 
Linton Rebel Family a Hi, So that, on the whole, keeping 
a calm sough was the best wisdom. 

Hence Sotrghfully adv., with a soughing sound ; 
Sou-ghless a., silent, noiseless. 

1851 W. Hay Lintie o' Moray 41 Gentle stream, Wi' 
soughless waters onward stealin'. 1800 Mrs. Barr Friend 
Olivia xx, The trees., talked soughfully among themselves. 
Sough (s» 0 f ■ f ^* 2 Forms: 4 sogh., sohw, 5 
swowlje, swoughe, 5- sough. (6 soughe, Sc. 
souch.), 7 sowgh, saugh, g dial. sugh ; 8- suff, 
9 surf, dial, souffe, soof. See also Shsugix. 
[Of obscure oiigin. Cf. Antwerp dial, zoeg a small 
ditch in a meadow.] 

1 . A boggy or swampy place ; a small pool. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2501 pai fled and fell vntill a sogh [Gtttt. 
sohw], And par pair faas ham foluand siogh. a 1450 Le 
Morte Arth. 875 (Roxb.), In a foreste by a swoughe. 1515 
Scottish Field 440 in Chctham Misc. (1856), On a soughe 
us beside, there seene we our enemies, Were moving over 
the mountains. 161a Drayton Poly-olb . tv. 168 Then 
Dulas and Cledaugh, By Morgany doe drive her through 
her wat'ry saugh. x86g ‘ Ouida ’ Puck vii, The road. .went 
through a shallow * sough ’ of water. 1876- in dial, gloss- 
aries (Cumb., Yks., Heref.). 

2 . A small gutter for draining off water ; a drain, 
a sewer, a trench. 

CX440 Pallad. on Hush 1. 515 The length [of the ox-stall 
is] ns from the horn into the sough. *523 Fitziierb. Sum. 
xxxv. 49 If this maner of dichynge wyll nat make the marrcs 
grounde drie, than must you make a sough vnderneth therthe 
as men do to gette cole, c *570 Dittm. Occur}-. (Bann. 
Cl.) 100 The said erle slipit ower ane souch, and tomblit 
doun the same, 1667 Puimatt City St C. Builder 5 The 
charge of driving such Soughs or Trenches. 1681 Fee. 
Burg. Sheffield (1897) 217 For making a sough to the pin- 
fold. 1763 Ann. Reg. 11. roo/i At ptoper distances, soughs 
are formed near the top of the canal, which prevents it 
from ovei flowing during immoderate rains. 1780 Phil. 
Trans. LXX. 346 , 1 shall lay a sough of brick, which will 
convey it from the pump to the boiler. 1803 R. W. Dickson 
Pract. Agric. I. 301 The most difficult part of the business 
consists in laying the sough when in running sands. 1833 
Act 344 Will. IF, c. 46 § ri6 Any water pipe, sough, or 
watercourse already laid down . . in . . any of the streets. 1883 
Law Timed Rep. LII. 356/2 Various old stone soughs, which 
. .received the sewage of a number of houses. 

allrib. 189a Eminson Epid. Pneumonia at Scatter 18 
The out-door premises . . drained off through some common 
sough pipes. 

3 . A subterranean drain to carry off the water in 
a mine ; an adit of a mine. 

1619 Atkinson Gold My/ies Scotl. (Bann. Cl.) 15 To frame 
or make a long sowgh, or scowring place, into which they 
bringe the streame water. _ 1633 Manlove Customes Lead 
Mines 260 (E.D.S.), Main Rakes, Cross Rakes, Brown- 
henns, Budles and Soughs. x686 Plot 6" taffiordsh. *37 This 
sort of damp.. is that they commonly meet with in long 
Soughs for conveyance of water from the coale. 1747 
Hooson Miner's Diet. Tijb, These Addtts or Soughs if 
they prove soft, destroy a great deal of Timber, especially 
in Sand ; 1778 W. Pryce Min. Cornub. 8t The Sough or 
Adit being one hundred fathoms below the surface. 1831 
Act 14 4 15 Viet. c. 94 § a6 If any Person shall, by virtue 
of any Sough Engine or other Means, unwater or give 
Relief to any Mine or Vein which may be under Water. 
1882 R. L. Galloway Coal Mining 23 The drainage of the 
mines was effected by means of the horizontal tunnels.., 
which were variously termed adits, watergates, soughs, surfs, 
t Sough, sbfi Obs. rare. Also 5 sugh. [repr. 
OE. sulk plough : see Sull jA] A ploughshare. 

1 43 * _ S° tr .Higdett (Rolls) VII. 165 Sche . .passede by fulle 
stappes the Lx. cultres or sughes with owte eny hurte. 1398 
Florio, Vdmere, . .the sough or ploughshare or culter. 1688 
Holme Armoury 111. 333/s The Sough.. [of a plough] is 
that as Flows into the Ground. 

Sough, obs. f. pa. t. See v.; obs. f. Sow sb.l 
Sough (s»f, sau, Sc. s«x), w. 1 Forms : 1 swo- 
San, 5 swoghe (squoe), 6 Sc. swouch, suowoh, 
swoch; 4 souje, 6 (9) sowgh, sogh, 6- sugh, 
8- sough (9 dial, suff); Sc. 6 sowch, 6, 8- 
aouch, 9 sooch ; 5 swowe, 8 swoo, 9 dial, sow, 
sou(e, soo. [OE. swdgan, = OS. siudgan to move 
with a rushing sound ; related to Goth, ufswdgjan 
(cf. OE. swJgan to sound, etc. ; Norw. dial, s&gja 
to murmur, rustle) and swogatjan to sigh. Cf. 
also WFris. swoegje to pant.] 

1 . intr. To make a rushing, rustling, or murmur- 
ing sonnd. 

? 9*>o Cynewulf Crist 930 On seofon healfa swo^aft 
win a as. atooo Genesis 137 5 Drihten . . let . . egorstreamas 
swearte swojan. 13.. E. E, A Hit. P. a 140 he see sou?eil 
ful sore, gret selly to here, c 1400 A utters 0/ Arth , 55 By 
pe stremys so strange, pat swyftly swoghes \v.r. squytiierly 
squoesj. £1430 Holland Howlat 171 Swannis suowchand 
full swyth, swetest of swar. 1313 Douglas ALneid 1. vi. 
155 Ther wyngis swochandjolely. Ibid. v. iii. 76 The fludis 
..souchand, quhairthai fair, In sondir slydis. 17x4 Ramsay 
Royal Archers Shooting iv, The feather'd arrows drive All 
soughing thro' the sky. 17*8 — Robt., Richy, 4 Sandy 56 
JLorn frae its roots adown it souchan fell. 18x5 G. Beattie 
John 0 Amha' (1826) 25 The wind sough’d mournfu' throw 
the trees. 1837 Tiioreau Maine W, i. (1864) 3 The white- 
pine tree, .—its branches soughing with thefourwinds. 1884 
Mrs. C. Prard Zero iv, The wind soughed thiough the 
budding branches overhead in long monotonous swell. 


Tb. tram. To utter in this manner. 

1821 Clare Veil, Minstr. I. 29 Each rude-risen tempest 
. . Sughiug its vengeance through the yellow trees. 

2 . intr. To draw the breath heavily or noisily; 
to sigh deeply. 

c 1475 partenay 1944 There gan he to sigh and sowghid 
for wo. Ibid. 2890 He sighed, soghed, wepte with teres 
many. 1806 R. Jamieson Pop. Ballads II. 338 , 1 hear your 
mither souch and snore. 1847 H. Bushnell Chr. Nurture 
11. iii. (1861) 273 Dosing, all together, and sughing in dull 
dreams. 

b. With away : To breathe one s last; to die. 
x8x6 Scott Old Mort. xxxix, His uncle, poor gentleman, 
just sough’d awawi' it in his mouth. 1886 Wii.lock Rosetty 
Ends vi. (1887) 46 He muttered 1 Puir Gyp *, an’ then lie 
soughed awa. 

3 . trails, a. To hum (a tune). Also Jig. 

17x1 Ramsay On Maggy Johnstoun x, I took a nap, And 
soucht a’ night balillilow, As sound ’s a tap. 1721 — Elegy 
on Patie Birnie iv, His face could inak’ you fain, When lie 
did sough, 1 0 wiltu, wiltu do ’t again f’ 1803 J. Nicol 
Poems II. 133 (Jam.). 1 ,'mang many meiry fouk, Can., 
sough a tune, an’ crack a jock. 

b. To utter in a sighing or whining lone. 
x8x6 Scott A ntiq. xxvii, I le heat s ane o’ the king ’s Presby- 
terian chaplains sough out a sermon. x8x8 — Br, Lamm. 
xviii, I hae soughed thae dark words ower to mysell. 

Sough, (apf), v.'i [f. Sough sb. 2 J 

1 . trans. a. To face or build up (a ditch) with 
stone, etc. b. To make drains in (land); to drain 
by constructing proper channels. Also absol. 

x688 Norris Papers (Chetham Soc.) 17s That all ditches 
which convey the water crosse the highway be soughed 
with wall stone, and well covered throughout. 1797 Tram. 
Soc. Arts XV. 209 This lot of land, considered as enclosed, 
but not soughed. 1836 Hull 4 Selby Rlwy. Act 6 To bore, 
dig, cut, embank ana sough. x868 C. W. Hatfield Hist. 
Notices Doncaster II. 285 Silver-street and French-gate 
were soughed in 1837-8. 

2 . intr. To reach, or get into, a sough. 

1898 Daily News 19 Feb. 9/2 Lang Syne again raced by, 
and was a meritorious winner os the hare soughed. 

Sou ghing, vbl. sb. 1 [f. Sough vA] The action 
of the verb ; a rushing or murmuring sound. 

7 <*1400 Morte Arth.g^i Swowyngeofwatyr,nnd syngynge 
ofbyrdez. c 1400 Destr. Troy ioGx Swoghyng of swete nyre, 
Swalyng of brickies. X582 Stanviiuhbi’ AEneis 11. (Arb.) 63 
The tre ..with .sowghing yt grunts, as wounded in hacking. 
1713 Deiuiam Phys..Theol. iv. iii. 1x9 Which cauBeth a con- 
fusion in the Hearing, with a certain Murmur or Swooing 
like the fall of Waters. 18x7 Blaclnv. Mag. I. 37 Carefully 
noticing the formation of the clouds, .and the soughing of 
the winds. 1839 Miss Mu lock Romantic T. 74 I11 the 
soughing of the solemn trees. X879 Sala Paris Herself 
Again xvii, Then come the distant wailing and soughing 
ota sea of martial music. 

Sou ghing, vbl. sb ,2 [f. Sough w.*-*] The 
operation of draining or making drains. Also 
attrib., as soughing-tile, tool. 

1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 133 Tunnelling, or 
soughing under the gateways, will he in proportion to.. the 
facility of procuring soughing-tiles. 1840 Civil Eng. 4 
Arch. Jrnl. III. 140/1 Improvements in the manufacture 
of cofered spades and shovels, soughing and grafting tools. 
1868 Lady Verney Stone Edge xxi, I can’t afford to lose 
hack-rent, and present rent, and arrears for soughing. * 

Sou ghing, ppl, a. [f. Sough ». 1 ] Rushing, 
rustling, murmuring, etc. 

Beowulf 3x45 Wudurec astah.., swogende leg. 1513 
Douglas AStieid vi. xi. 51 A wod with sowchand bewis 
schene. Ibid. vii. Piol. 74 Every lynde Quhyslyt aodbrayt 
of the swoueband wynde. x8o6 J. Graiiame Birds of Scot. 
18 The dismal soughing wing, the doleful cry, 1839 Mrs. 
Gaskell Round the Sofa II. iii The soughing November 
wind came with long sweeps over the fells. x88o Daily 
Tel. 20 Oct., The nearly naked branches crackle and moan 
with the soughing, storm-presaging wind. 

Sought (saut), sb. north, dial. Forms: 4 
soght, 5 sonat, 7 sought, 9 sowt, soot, [a, ON. 
*soht (later soil, Icel. and Fser. sdtt, Norw. soil, 
Sw. and Da. sot), = Goth, sauhts, OS. suht (hence 
once in OE.), OHG. and MHG. suht (G. sitcht ), 
Du. zuckt : cf. also OEFris. secht, OWFris. 
siochle. The stem suit-, suk- is an ablaut-variant 
of seuk - : see Sick a.] Sickness, illness, disease. 
In later use spec, a disease of sheep or other 
animals. 

See also the combs, Gulesought and Lungsougiit. 
a X300 Cursor M, 14157 Wei pai trud pat he moght pair 
broker sauue of al his soght. 14.. MS. S tonne 7, fol. 73 
(H.), For the Jalow sou?t, that men cailin the jnundys, 
xfiax Brathwait Nat. Embassie (1877) 242 Scab, sought, 
the rot or any kind of murren. X847 Halliwell, Sowt, the 
rot in sheep. Wcsim. 1876 Richardson Cumbld, Talk 
Ser. 11. 150 Ve’r sheep dee »’ t’ seekness or t’ sown 1878 
Cumbld. Gloss. 91 Sowt, the joint-ill in lambs and calves. 
Sought (spt), ppl, a. [pa. pple. of Seek v.] 
That is, or has been, searched for, desired, etc. 

See alto long.songht s.v. Long adv, 9 a. 

«X30© Cursor M. 3254 To mesopotany suith come he, 
And son he fand J?e soght cite. 1382 Wyclif Isaiah 
ixii. 12 Thou..shalt be depid a sojt cite, and not forsaken. 
163a Ltthgow Trav. in. 77 Now Creta comes. .To my 
sought view, 1710 Berkeley Pruic. Hum. Kntnul. § 121 
Having found the sought figures. 1723 W. Halfpenny 
Sound Building 21 Then.. you will describe the sought 
Arches vz t and w t. I bid. 22. 1885 ‘ Ann i e Thomas * Mod. 
Housewife 149 The cleverness which makes her a sought 
woman in every coterie. 
b. With -after or -for, 

x6os B. Jonson Volpone iv. ii, When he mist His sought- 


for father. 1778 The Refutation T3 The sought-for bribe 
I doubt you’ll never see. 1829 1 )eni ham Justice 4 Cod. 
Petit. 12 Such supposed facts as.. may be styled unknown 
or sought-for facts. x88i Trouts. Obstet. Soc. Loud, XX 11 . 66 
He was the fashionable and most sought-after accoucheur. 

Souglithistle, obs. f. Sow-tiiihti,e. Soujour, 
obs. f. Soldier sb. Souk(e, obs. varr. Suck. 
Soukar, obs. Sc. f. Sugar ; variant of Soucaii. 
Souker, obs. var. Sucker. 

Soul (soul), sb. Forms: a. 1 sawol, -al, 1-2 
sawul, 1, 4 sowel (x sauwel, 4 saw-, sauwil), 

I, 4-6 sawl (5-6 sawll, y dial, sawl, seawl, 
zawl, etc.), 2-6 sawle ; i, 4 sauel (4 -il), 3-7 
(9 dial.) saule (3 sroule, 4 zaule, 5 savlo) ; 1, 
4-5, 6-9 Sc. and north. Saul, 5-7 Sc. anil north. 
saull; 5 sal, saal, 5-6 sale, 5-6 (9 dial.) sail (6 
salle). 2-7 sowle, 5 sowel, 5-6 sowyllo, 
6 so-wll, S Ir. showl, 9 dial. bowI; 3-7 soule 
(6 zoule, soulle), 5- soul (8 dial, saoul) ; 5 sool 
(6 sooll), 5-6 solle, 6-8 (9 dial.) sole, 7 sol. 
[Common Teul.: OE. sdwol, sthoel, sdwl, etc. , = 
Goth, saiwala ; the forms in the other languages 
show various degrees of contraction, as OIIG. sHula, 
si’la (MIIG. stile, G. seek), OS. sfola ( siola ; MLG. 
side, LG. sale, seel), OL Frank. sela,stla (MDu. 
siel-c, zicl-e , Du. ziel), OFris. stie (siele ; WFris. 
ski, N Fris. seel, sial, etc.); ON. sdla, sdl (led. 
sal, Norw. dial, saal), MSw. sial, sial , siel (Sw. 
sjal, Da. sjml), whence Finn, siclu, Lapp, siello, 
etc. The ultimate etymology is uncertain. 

For examples of the older genitive form without -r, ace 18.] 
I. f 1 . The principle of life in man or animals ; 
animate existence. Obs. (freq. in OE. in Seriptutal 
passages). 

Betnvulfi&zo Him ofhreSre Rewat sawol secean sofllieslra 
dom. 0823 Fesp. Psalter lxxvii. 50 [He ne] spearede ftum 
decile sawlum lieara. e xooo Ags. Ps. (Thorpe) xxxii. 16 For- 
bam )«et lie^efriAie heora sawla fram tleade, and hi fedc on 
hungres tide. 1382 Wyclif Jonah i. 14 Lord, we biscchen, 
that we periahe not In the soule of this man. a 1450 tr, lie 
Imitations 1. xviii. 20 For )>ci hated her soulcs, pat is to 
say, her bodely lyues, pat pci mfy kepe hem in to lif euer. 
lasting. 1333 Coverijalk judg. xii. 3 Whan I sawc y‘ there 
was no helper, I put my soule in my liomle, and wente 
agaynst the children of Ammon. x6xx Bible Gen. xxxv. 
18 As her soule was in departing, (for she died). [1631 
Hobbes Leviath. m. xxxviii. 241 Soule nnd Life in the 
Scripture, do usually signifie the same thing.] 2697 Drydsn 
Virg. Georg. XU . 744 The thriven Calves., render their sweet 
Souls before the plenteous Rack. 

2 . The principle of thought and action in man, 
commonly regarded as an entity distinct from the 
body; the spiritual part of man in contrast to the 
purely physical. Also occas., the corresponding 
or analogous principle in animals. Freq. in con- 
nexion with, or in contrast to, body. 

Sometimes personified, as in the common medimval dia- 
logues between the soul and the body. 

a. c888 K. Alfred Booth, xxxiv. § 6 To pare saule & 
to pseni lichoman, bclimpaS ealle pas pais inonnes good *c 
gastlieu Re lichomlicu. 971 Blickl. Horn, bi Eal swa hwiet 
swa sc gcsenelica lichama dep oppe wyiccp, cal past dep 
seo unjesynelice sawl purh pone lichoman, c xooo /Ei.fiuc 
Horn. 1 . 16 Se man is ecc on anum dielc, past is on Oaire 
sawle. c X200 Ormin 1149S Swa patt te inanness bodi^ Leo 
Bulisumm forp wipp pe sawle. 01300 Cursor M. 21757 
(Edin.), pe Sawil it hauis of atrenpis prin. X340 Ayenb. 103 
pri pinges pet byep ine pe zaule, bepenchinge, onderstond- 
ynge, and wyl. 01400-50 Alexander AU pe sauour ol 
30ure sauls is sattild in sour mouthis. 1483 Cath. Attgi. 319 
A Savle, anirna. 1399 Alex. Hume Hymns i. 21 My sensis, 
and my saull I saw, Debait a deadly strife. 1737 Gentl, 
Mag. VII. 50 The coward lurks in Jockey’s saul. 

p. CX17S in Fragm. AS If tics Gloss., etc. (1838) 6 ?et 
sajjp peo sowle soriliche to pen licame [etc.], xa.. A t oral 
Ode 394 To pere blisse us bringe god., penne he vre soule 
vn-bmt of licames bende. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 656 But 
if [^unless] a mannes soule were in his purs. 1422 tr. 
Seer eta Secret., Priv. Priv. si8 Here is i-ptowid that the 
Sowle suetli the condycionys of the bodyes. c 1440 Jacob's 
Well 258 As pi soule is lyif of pi body, so is god lyif of pi 
souie. 0 1347 Surrey ElcI. iii. Poems (x8xo) 355 Who can 
tell yf that the sowle of man asccnde, Or with the body of 
it dye? 1506 Shaks. Merck. V. iv. i. 132 To hold opinion 
. .That soufes of Animals infuse themselues Into the trunkes 
of men. 1621 Hakewill Davids Few xao It is.. vanity, to 
tbinke that all passions either may be or should be utterly 
I rooted out of the soule. x68x Flavel Meth. Grace v. xn 
If there he spiritual sense in your souls, there Is spiritual 
life in them. 1716AS Lady M. W. Montagu Lett. I. xxxix. 
159 Our vulgar notion that they do not own women to have 
any souls, is a mistake. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776! 

II, 207 It must be dreadful,, .since it is sufficient to sepa- 
rate the soul from the body. 1841 Dickens Barn, Fudge 
iii, The absence of the soul is far more terrible in a living 
man than in a dead one. 1868 Helps Real malt lx. (1876)247, 
I mean that thete should be a double soul, taking the word 
* soul* to include all powers, lioth of thought and feeling. 
1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 441 , 1 know many people 
have doubts as to the existence of souls in small boys of 
this class. 

fig 1829 Carlyle Misc. (1857) II. xo6 Thus is the Body- 
politic, more than ever worshipped and tendered ; but the 
Soul-politic less than ever. 

b. Without article. 

eiooo /Elpric Horn. 1. 276 Fixas and fuxelas he gescewp 
on flaeste butan sawle. 13.. E. E. A/tit. /’. 11 . 290 At schal 
doun & be ded & dryuen out of erpe, pat euer I sette saute 
jnne. 6*374 Chaucer Troitus 11. 1734, I couture.. On liis 
half, which that sowle us site bende. e 1430 Hymns Virgin 
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(1867) 102 In soule oonli Jjou wente to helle. 1535 Coves* 
dale Wisd. xiv. 29 Idols (which haue nether sole ner vnder- 
stondinge). 169a Bentley Boyle Led. L 13 That all their 
Thoughts, and the whole of what they calf Soul, are only 
various Action and Repercussion ofsmall particles of Matter. 
1727-46 Thomson Summer 774 There on the breezy summit 
. .let me draw Ethereal soul. 1813 Byron Giaour 93 So 
coldly sweet, so deadly fair, We start, for soul is wanting 
there. 1884 Browning Ferishtah , Eagle 47 God is soul, 
souls I and thou. 

o. Coupled with body or life. (Without article.) 
c 888 K. Alfred Bocth . xxxiv § 0 Ic wat bat hit biS sawl & 
lichoma. a 1175 Coil, Horn. 221 He war 3 pa man jesceapen 
on sawle and on Hchame. c 1200 Ormin 2544 To wurr)>enn 
lilledd. .1 hodi3 & i sawle Off Godess Gastess halljhe mahlit. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 23903 (Edin.), Lif and sawel I yeld hirtil. 
c 1340 Hamfole Pr. Consc. 129 How wake man es in saul 
ana body. £1450 Holland Howlat 739 Bot all committis 
to the, Saull and lyf, ladye 1 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W, 
1531) 25 Whan man offreth hymselfe hole toalmyghty god, 
hot he soule & body. 1567 Glide $ God lie B. (S.T.S.) 10 
Baith Saule and body to defend. 1733 Miss Collier Art 
Torment, n, ii. (i8n) 127 By never letting him see you 
swallow half enough to keep body and soul together. 1831 
Scott Cast. Dang, ix, I can hardly get so much for mine 
as will hold soul and body together. 

Comb. *817 Coleridge Blog. Lit. (Bohn) viii. 64 To fall 
back into the common rank of soul-and-bodyists. 

3. a. The seat of the emotions, feelings, or sen- 
timents ; the emotional part of man's nature. 

For the phr. heart and soul, see Heart sb, 52. 

£825 Vcsp. Psalter vi. 4 Jedroefed sindun all ban min, & 
sawl min gedroefed is swi 3 e. £950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. 
-\xvi. 38 Unrot is sauei min..o 3 deaSe. 13.. E. E.Allit.P, 
C. 325 When (>acces of anquych was hid in my sawle, 

£ 1400 Destr. Troy 10768 Hit wold haue persit with pyte 
any pure sawle. .hor torfer to se. c 1420 in 26 Pol. Poems 
108 My soul of my self anoyed isse. 1553 Grimalde Cicero's 
Offices (1600) Aiij, Of the soule, or life endued with sences, 
pleasures is theynde that it would enioy. 1599 Siiaics. 
Much Ado ij. iii. 60 Now is his soule rauisht, is it not 
strange that sheepes guts should hale soules out of mens 
bodies? 1667 Milton P. L. u. 556 For Eloquence the 
Soul, Song charms the Sense. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. 
viii. 113 Such let the Soul of cruel Daphnis be; Hard to 
the rest of Women; soft to me. 1794 Mrs, Radcliffe 
Myst. Udolpho xlviil, Valancoui t seemed to be annihilated, 
and her soul sickened at the blank that remained. 1805 
Scott Last Minstrel vr. i, Breathes there the man, with 
soul so dead, Who never to himself hath said [etc.]. 1857 
Maurice Epist. St. John ii. 24 We say sometimes of a 
speech which strikes us as very sincere and very powerful, 
'The speaker threw his whole soul into it'. 1874 M. 
Creighton Hist. Ess. i. (1902) 2 Shakespeare, .became in 
soul one with the mighty prince as with the lowly peasant. 

b. Intellectual or spiritual power ; high develop- 
ment of the menial faculties. 

1604 Siiaks. Oth. 1. i. 54 These Fellowes haue some soule. 
170a Pope Wife of Bath 299 The mouse that always tnisls 
to one poor hole, Can never be a mouse of any soul. 1748 
Richardson ClarissaV 1 . 169, I never saw so much soul in 
a lady’s eyes, as in hers. 1828 Lytton Pelham xvi, The 
women love soul, Monsieur— something intellectual and 
spiritual always attracts them. 1873 M. Arnold Lit. <$■ 
Dogma { 1876) 49 What man of soul.. but would prefer to 
say [etc.]. 1888 Pater Appreciations , Style (1889) 22 As a 
quality of style, . .soul is a fact. 

4. In various phrases (see quots.). 

a. c 1400 Beryn 2682 A cloister, )>at he lovid right as his 
owne saal. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. t. ii. 247 My Father lou’d 
Sir Roland as his soule. 

b. 1533 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 109 [They] Skantlie durst 
say thatr saull wes thair awin. c 1712 W. King Old Cheese 
8 Wks. 1776 III 144 Slouch could hardly call his Soul his 
own. 1708-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 124 He dares 
not say his soul is his own. 1889 Corbett Monk xi. 155 
Fiom that moment he could not call his soul his own. 

O. 1394 Nashe Unfort. Trav. Wks. (Grosart) V. 168 
They basted him with a mixture of Aqua fortis[etc.], . .which 
smarted to the very soule of him. 1602 Siiaks. Ham. nr. 
ii. 10 0 it offends mee to the Soule, to see [etc.]. 1604 
— Oth. 1. iii. 196 , 1 am glad at soule, I haue no other Child. 
1663 Dryden Rival Ladies tv. iii, She’s an infamous, 
lewd piostitute: 1 loathe her at my soul. 

d. 1599 Siiaks. Hen. V, in. vi. 8 A man that I loue and 
honour with my soule and my heart. 1687 MhJge Gt. Fr. 
Did. 11. s.v., With all my Soul, de toute mon Arne. 
<1x700 Evelyn Diary 6 Feb. 1685 , 1 cannot.. but deplore 
liis losse, which . .1 do with all my soul. *736 Genii. Mag. 
VI. 450/1 Here 'tis with all my Soul. 1828 Lytton Pelham 
II. xxi , 1 1 pledge you, with all my soul,’ said I, filling my 
glass to the brim. 

e. 1588 Shaks. Titus A. v. iii. igo, I do repent it from my 
very Soule. 1613 — Hen. VIII, u. iv. 8i,I. .from my Soule 
Refuse you for my ludge. d 1700 Evelyn Diary 18 Aug. 
1688, 1 wish from my soul., her husband., was as wot thy 
of her. *768 Sterne Sent. Journ., Temptation, I could 
not from my soul but fasten the buckle in return. 

6. Metaph. The vital, sensitive, or rational prin- 
ciple in plants, animals, or human beings. Freq. 
with distinguishing adjs., as vegetative , sensible or 
sensitive , rational or reasonable. (Cf. these words.) 

(a) 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. in. vii. (149,5) S 3 In 
dyuers bodyes ben thre manere soules: vegetables, that 
yeuyth lyfe and noo felinge, as in plantes and rootes; Sensi- 
bilis, that yeuyth lyfe and felynge and notreason invnskyl- 
full beestes ; Racionalis, that yeuyth lyf, felyng and reeson 
in men. c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 01 pe 
kendly sowel [of things vegetable] gedyrs to-gedyr all |>es 
propertes. *387 Golding DtMornay 1. 11 Thou beleeuest 
that the Plants haue a kinde of Soule, that is to say, a cer- 
teine inward power or vertue which maketh them to shoote 
foorth in their season. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 209 
A soft pith, in which consists the soule and vegetatme vertue 
of that tree. 1707 Curios, in Hush. Sr Gard. 27 A Plant 
..contains within itself a Principle of Life, which we may 
call Soul; from whence proceed the Opeiations of each 


Plant. *723 Watts Logic 1. vi. § 3 Our elder Philosophers 
have generally made use of the Word Soul to signify that 
Principle whereby a Plant grows, and they called it the 
vegetative Soul. 

(b) 1398 [see prec.]. a 14 ot>- [see Sensitive a. 1], 1387 
Golding De Momayi, it Thou beleeuest that., the lieastes 
also haue one other kinde of Soule, which maketh them to 
mooue. 1620 T, Granger Dm. Logike 43 The Brutall soule 
or spirit is not a power or facultie of the reasonable soule. 
a 1676 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. (1677) 33 The sensible Soul 
of a vast Whale exerciseth its regiment to every part of that 
huge structure with the same efficacy and facility as the 
Soul of a Fly or a Mite doth. 1723 Watts Logic 1. vi. § 3 
The Principle of the animal Motion of a Brute has been 
likewise cail’d a Soul, and we have been taught to name it 
the sensitive Soul. 1773 Harris Philos. Arrangem. Wks. 
(1841) 373 The soul perceives those goods which it is con- 
scious that the animal wants. 1875 Boultbee T/teol. Ch. 
Fug. ,36, The animal soul was piesent ; for he ate before 
the disciples. x88o Ld. Reay Social Detnoc. Germany 8 
The soul with which it [re. a plastidule] is endowed, is 
called protoplastic soul. 

(c) a 1323 Prose Psalter 193 As resonable soule &fiesshe is 
o man. 1390- [see Reasonable a. 1 b]. *398 [see (<z)]. 1387 
Golding De Mornay xv. 238 Auerrhoes, and.. Alexander 
of Aphrodise, . . vpholde that theie is but one vniuersall 
reasonable Soule or minde, which worketh all our dis- 
courses in vs. 1397 Morley Introd. Musicke Ded., Our 
maisters,.. by whose directions the faculties of the reason- 
able soule be stirred vp to enter into contemplation. x6io 
Healey St. Aug. Citie of God v. xi. (1620) 202 Hee that 
gaue the vmeasonable soule sense, memoiie, and appetite ; 
the reasonable besides these, phantasie, vnderstanding and 
will. 16x5 [see Rational a. 1]. 1723 Watts Logtd 1. vL 
8 3 They distinguish this by the honourable Title of the 
ratjonal Soul. 1875 Boultbee Theol. Ch. Eng. 36 The 
rational soul was there ; he reasoned with them out of the 
Scriptures. 

b. Hence three souls , in allusion to the above 
as combined in human beings. 

x6ox B. Jonson Poetaster v. iii. 1S0 What? will I turne 
sharke, vpon my friends?.. I scoine it with my three soules. 
x6oi Shaks. Tviel. N. n. iii. 61 Shall wee rowze the night- 
Owle in a Catch, that will drawe three soules out of one 
Wenuer? [£1643 Howell Lett. I. iii. 30 The Embryo is 
animated with three Souls;. .and these thiee in Man are 
like Trigonus in Tetragono .] 

0. Jig. Applied to persons : a. As a term of 
endearment or adoration. 

X581 Pettie tr. Guazzo's Civ.Conv. t. (1586) 33 b, Politike 
loueis, wbo..tearme her.. sometime the heart of their life, 
sometime their soule. xsgo Siiaks. Mids. N. 111. ii. 246 My 
loue, my life, my soule, faire Helena. x6xx — Cymb. v. v. 
263 Hang there like fruite, my soule. Till the Tree dye. 
X654 Gayton Pleas. Notes in. xiii. 163 O persevere (soule 
of my soule) And act according to thy word. 1832 Tenny- 
son (Enone 6g My own CEnone,..my own soul, Behold 
this fruit. 1864 Browning Dram. Pers., Prospice , 0 thou 
soul of my soul 1 I shall clasp thee again. 

b. The personification o/some quality. 

X605 isl Pt. Jeronimo nr. ii. 40 Prince Balthezer,..The 
very soule of true nobility. 1607 Siiaks. Tirnon 1. ii. 215 
O lie’s the very soule of Bounty. 1766 Goldsm. Vicar xxxi, 
My brother indeed was the soul of honour. 

c. The inspirer or leader of some business, 
cause, movement, etc.; the chief agent, prime 
mover, or leading spirit. 

x66aj. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. A mb. 366 The Chan- 
cellor, who was the President of the King's Council, the 
Soul of Affairs. x688 Holme A rmoury nr. 1 13/2 The Master 
Printer,. is the Soul of Printing. X724 De Foe Mem. 
Cavalier (1840) 122 The soul of the war was dead. 1769 
Robertson Chas. V, ix. III. 131 Francis. ., whom he con- 
sidered as the soul and mover of any confederacy. 1808 
Scott Mann , vi. xxxviii, Unnam’d by Hollinshed or Hall, 
He was the living soul of all. 2853 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
xi. Ill, 15 He was the author and the soul of the Emopean 
coalition. 1882 Sergt. Ballantine Exper. xvii. X71 As 
long as he remained . . he was the soul of the table. 

7. fig. Of things; a. The essential, funda- 
mental, or animating part, element, or feature of 
something. Also rarely without article. 

(a) 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, iv. i. 50 Therein should we 
reade The very Bottome, and the Soule of Hope. 1602 — 
Ham. 11. ii. 90 Breuitie is the Soule of Wit. 1632 Milton 
V Allegro 144 The hidden soul of harmony, c 1670 Hobbes 
Dial. Com. Laws (x68i) 2 Reason is the Soul of the Law. 
1712 Addison Sped, Ho. 409 no, I could wish there were 
Authors .. who .. would enter into the very Spirit and 
Soul of fine Writing. 1773 Schuyler in Sparks Carr. Amer. 
Rev, (1833) 1. 14 That proper spirit of discipline and sub- 
ordination, which is the very soul of an army. 1807 J. 
Barlow Columb, in. 364 Thro’ the ranks he breathes the 
soul of war. 1818 Hazlitt Eng. Poets ii. (1870) 38 Nature 
is the soul of art. 1892 Westcott Gospel of Life 100 The 
religious history of the world is the very soul of history. 

(/) x6xo Fletcher Faith f. Sheph. iv. iv, I have been woo'd 
by many with no less Soul of affection. _ 1634 Ford Perk . 
Warbeck 111. i, Money gives soule to action. 

b. An element, principle, or trace ^something. 
XS99 Shaks. Hen, V, iv. i. 4 There is some soule of good- 

nesse in things euill. 186a Sfencer First Princ. 1. i. § 1 
(1873) 3 [There is] a soul of truth in things erroneous. 

c. The soul of the world [after L. anima mundi , 
Gr. ipvxi rov icoa-pov], the animating principle of 
the world, according to early philosophers. 

£ x6oo Shaks. Sonn. evii. The prophetick soule Of the 
wide world, dreaming on things to come. 1678 Cudworth 
Intell. Syst. 1. iv. 215 In like manner he resolved that the 
Soul of the World., was not made by God out of Nothing 
neither. 1783 Reid Intell. Powers 1. i. 23 A tract of Timaeus 
the Locrian. .concerning the soul of the world, in wbich we 
find the substance of Plato’s doctrine concerning ideas. 

d. The essential part or quality ^some material 
thing. 


1658 tr. Porta's Nat, Magics 11.ii. T92 A Loadstone wrapt 
up in burning coles.. lost its quality of its soul that was 
gone, namely, its attractive vertue. x66a ]. Davies tr. 
Mandelslo's Trav. 32 This excellent scent, .may be called 
the soul of all Perfume. 1704 Pope Windsor For. 244 He 
..With chymic art exalts the min’ral pow’rs, And draws 
the aromatic souls of flow’rs. 1821 Scott Kenilw. i, Your 
Spaniard is too wise a man to send you the very soul of the 
grape. 1833 Tennyson Maud 1. xxii. vi, The soul of the 
rose went into my blood. 1890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 71 
But 1 the soul of a ship is her engines 

II. 8. The spiritual part of man considered in 
its moral aspect or in relation to God and His 
piecepts. 

Freq. with implicit reference to the fate of the soul after 
death, and so partly belonging to sense 9. Cure of souls, 
see Cure sb . 1 4. 

a. £ 823 Vcsp. Psalter xviii. 8 /Eew dryhines [is] untel- 
wirSe, gecerrende sawle. £830 in Sweet 0 . E, Texts 446 
Suiic man sue hit awege, Sonne se hit on his sawale. c 1173 
Lamb. Horn. 71 pet lif and sauie beon ibonjen. c 120a 
Ormin 2921 Swa patt itt Drihhtin eweme be, & halsumm 
till hiss sawle. c 1230 Hall Meld. 15 Ne harmed hit te 
nawiht, ne suled (n sawle. £11300 Cursor M. 1568 A 1 Jkuc 
luf J?ai gaue to lust, )>ai did Jrnir sauls all to rust. 1393 
Langl. P, PI. C, vi. 199 Seclieb seint treuthe in sauacion 
of ?oure saules. 1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 16 
The wrong errouris, the quhilkis tynis mony a sauie. c 1483 
Digby Myst. (1882) iv. 296 Thou knew ther were no remedy 
to redeym syn, But a bath of |>i blude to bath mans Saule in. 
a X509 Hen. VII in Ellis Ong Lett. Ser. 1. 1 . 44 In all other 
thyngs that I may knowe should be to youre honour & 
plesure & weale of youie salle. £1360 A. Scott Poems 
xxxvi. 9 Wesche me, and mak my sawle serene Frome all 
iniquite. £1613 Sir W. Mure Mtsc. Poems xii. 4 Awalk, 
my sillie saul, in sin quhich too securely lyes. 1786 Burns 
Twa Dogs 148 Throng a parliamentin, For Britain’s guid 
his saul indent in. 

0 . c x22o Bestiary 1 18 Leren he sal his nede ; . . and . . tilen 
him so 8e sowles fode. c 1230 Gen. Ex. 4156 Bi-seke we 
nu godes miijt, Sat he make ure sowles brixt. c 1300 H aoelok 
1422 But Grim was wis, . . Wolde he nouth his soule sbende. 
*390 Gower Conf. 1 , 19 Thei prechen ous in audience That 
noman schal his soule empeire. 1450-80 tr, Secreta Secret. 9 
V ndirstondyng is cheef of the governaunceof man and helt he 
of thi sowle. 1473-5 in Cal. Proc. Chatic. Q. Elis. II. 
(1830) Pref. 59 That he stode in grete perell of his sowle lyke 
to be dampned. 1508 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. Wks. (1876) 

I. 7 Makynge this holy psalme wherby he.. was restoied to 
his soules helth. 1582 Cdl. Allen Martyrdom Campion 
(1908) 35 His going, .was only for his soule’s health, to learn 
to save his soule. 1603 Shaks. Meas. for M. 11. iv. 63 He 
take it as a perill to my soule, It is no sinne at all. 1663 
Pepys Diary 26 July, 1 begin to think of setting things in 
order, which I pray God enable me to put both as to soul 
and body. 1758 S. Hayward Serin. Introd. p. xv, Suc- 
cess., crowning our imperfect labours in the conversion of 
souls. 1760-79 [see Sin-sick «.]. 18x8 Scott Br. Lamm. 
xi, To hazard my soul in telling lees. 187X Meredith 
H. Richmond xii, Labour you will in my vessel, for your 
soul’s health. 

0. The spiritual part of man regarded as sur- 
viving after death and as susceptible of happiness 
or misery in a future state. 

£823 Charter in Sweet 0 . E. Texts 444 Dast mon gedeie 
to aelmessan aet Sere tide fore mine sawle & Osuulfes. 
B63 Ibid. 440 Ic. .iow fer godes lufe bidde bet ge bit minre 
sawle nyt gedeo. a 1067 in Kemble Cod. Diplom . IV. 206 
Ich hit . .Gode geude mine sauie to helpene. a 1x22 0 . E. 
Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 67s, Ic wile on min daei hit tecon for 
here sawle & for minre sawle. a 1230 Owl If Night. 1092 
Ihesus his soule do mercy. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7591 
An abbeye he let rere . . uor hor soulen bat here aslawe were. 
a 1352 Minot Poems (ed. Hall) v. 88 God assoyle baiie 
sawls ; sais all, Amen. *375 Barbour Bruce xx. 346 To 
pass.. On goddis fais, that his travale Micbt eftir till his 
saull avale. 1418 E. E, Wills (1882) 33 Masses to he songe 
for my sauie & for the saules aforsaide. 1488 Acc. Ld. 
High Treas. Scot. I. 90 To pay.. a prest to sing for the 
Qwenis sawle. 1336 Wriothesley Chron. (Camden) 1. 
4a Beseechinge him to have meicye on my sowle. 1606 
Dekker Ncwesfr. Hell Wks. (Grosart) II. 142 The soule 
sees deathes Barge tarrying for her, she begins to be sorrie 
for her ante-acted euilsr 

b. In phrases implying the death of a person. 

See also Betake v. 2, and cf. Commend v. 1 b. 
aitztO.E. Chron . (Laud MS.) an. 1012 And hisbahalignn 

sawle to Godes lice asende. c 1273 Passion our Lord 482 
in 0 , E. Misc. 31 Vader ich myne soule biteche in byne 
honde. <21300 Cursor M. 210 How our leuedi endid and 
yald Hirselysaul. c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints x, {Matthew ) 312 
Eglippus in til gud elde, to god of hewyne, be sawle can 
3eld. a 1400 Isumbras 733 My sauie I wyte into thy bande, 
For I kepe to lyffe no mare 1 c X470 Henry Wallace 11. 175 
All weiidand God, resawe My petows spreit and sawle. 
1316 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) VI. x, I bequeath my soull to the 
holieTrinitie. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot, II. 
130 King Henrie. . his saul commendis to God, and his body 
to the clay. 1819 [see Resign v . 1 1 d]. 

10. Used in various asseverative phrases or as an 
exclamation, as by, for, on ox upon (one’s) soul , etc. 
The Eng. Dial. Did. gives a number of similar examples. 

a. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. viii. 23 For )>ti sworen bi heore 
soule — f so God hem moste helpe P c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 
781 Now, by my fad res soule, that is deed. 1379 Spenser 
Sheph. Cal. Sept, 248 Now by my soule Diggon, I lament 
The haplesse mischief, that has thee hent. 2586 Frrne 
Bias. Genirie 22 By my Vather’s Zoule they semen most 
of churles not of gentfe blood. <2x704 T. Brown Dial. 
Dead Wks, xyix IV. 47 Be mee Shoul, and bee Chreest 
and St. Patrick X762 Foote Orator 11. Wks. 1799 I. 216 
By my shoui but I will spake. x8oa Coleridge Cnrisiabel 
u. xxviii, By my mother's soul do I entreat That thou this 
woman send away i 1825 Scott Talism. xvii, Now, by 
King Henry’s soul I [etc.]. 

b. c 2386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 343 Thou, Iohn, thou 
swynesheed, awak For cristes sauie, 1728 Ramsay Monk 
$ Miller's Wife 243 Whate'er you see be nought surpriz'd, 
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But for yoursaul move not your tongue. 1807 Syd. Smith 
Lett. Catholics Wks, 1859 II. 153/1. I cannot for the soul 
of me conceive whence this man has gained his notions of 
Chiistianity. 1826 Disraeli l'. Grey vi. i, For the soul of 
ye you wouldn’t know it from the greenest Tokay. 1894 
‘ J. S. Winter ’ Red Coats 63 But foi the life and soul of 
him he could not help thinking about her. 

C. £1450 Lovelich Graal Jiii. 116 Sire, .. vppon Ouie 
sowles he sothe we scholen ?ow seyne. 1482 Lely Tapers 
(Camden) 106 Thay sayd howr mother schulld go on pre- 
schesyon on Coipys Kyrste day. .and a my sowyll howr 
mother wbent at that day. a 1510 Douglas K. Hart it. 100 
Now, on my saule, 3e ar hot liudams all I 1604 Siiaks,_ 
Oth. v. ii. 181 Vpon my Soule, a Lye ; a wicked Lye. 1693 
Congreve Old Bach. ir. iii, What ever the Matter is, O my 
Sol, I'm afiaid you’l follow evil Courses. # 1749 Fielding 
Tom Jones xiv. vii. Should any fatal Accident follow, as 
upon my Soul I am afiaid will. 1824 Scott St. Rattan's 
xxxvi, ‘On my soul,’ said Mowbray, 'you must mean 
Solmes 1 ’ 1842 Lover Handy Andy ix, But, ’pon my sowl, 
the next time I go buy hay, I’ll take care that Saint Pet her 
hasn’t any hand in it. 1878 H. Smart Play or Pay viii, 
' Upon my soul,’ lejoined the Hussar, ‘ I think ' [etc.). 

d. 2613 Shaks. Hen. VII 7 ', iv. i. 44 Sir, as I liaue a Soule, 
she is an Angell. 1760-1 Smollett Lanncdot Greaves I. v, 
As I’m a piecious saoul, a looks as if a saw something. 

e. 1796 Gall Elegy on Pudding Lizzie viii, # Saul 1 how it 
sharpen’d ilka ane. 1818 Scott Br. Lamm . iii, Saul, your 
honour, and that I am. 1845 Disraeli Sybil (1863) 72 
Soul alive, but those . .are rotten, snickey, bad yarns. 1896 
‘ Ian Maclaren ’ Kate Carnegie 282 But sail, she focht her 
battle week 

III. II. The disembodied spirit of a (deceased) 
person, legarded as a separate entity, and as in- 
vested with some amount of form and personality: 

a. With poss. pron. or gen., or implying this. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 211 Uton nu liiddan Sauctus Michael. , 

Jirnt he ure saula gelsde on gefean, c 1050 O. E. Citron. 
(MS. C) an. 1036, Sy 35 an hine mail byiigde,..on J>am su 3 
poitice, seo saul is mid Criste. c 1203 Lay. 29634 Heofne 
is )>e al jaru, pider seal pi saulen uaren. c 1250 Gen, <?■ Ex. 
4136 His born was bnied wiS angeles bond, .In to lefreste 
his sowle wond. c 1300 Havelok 245 paL God self skulde 
his soule Ieden Into heuene. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 
2493 Phyllis , The deuyl sette here soules botlic a feie. 
£1420 in 26 Pol. Poems 108 Contrmy to godis best pou 
purchasest py saule belle pi Noun. 1474 Caxton Cheese n. 
iv. (1883) 52 They lyue in her sowles gloriously that ben 
slain, .for the comyn wele. 1360 Daus tr. Sletdanc's Comm. 
115 b, It was beleved ceitenly that dead mens soules 
dyd walke after they were buiied. 1399 Alex. Hume 
Hymns i, 131 Then sail my singing saull reioyce, And flee 
aboue the skie. 16x3 G. Sandys Trav. 266 Saint German 
..here found the soule of Pascasus tormented with heate. 
1833 Tennyson May Queen in. xi, I know The blessed music 
went that way my soul will have to go. *873 J owett Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 343 Another wot Id in which the souls of the dead 
are gathered together. 

b. With a , the , and in pi. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 67 Mycelne bite Drihlen dyde on helle 
pa he pyder as tag,.. & pa halgan sauwla ponon almdde. 
Ibid. 209 On 3 aem clife liangodan..jnamge swearte saula 
be heora liandum gebundne. c 1200 Tnn. Coll. Horn. 113 
po fol3ede ure helende inichel feord of eiiglen and of holie 
soules. CX275 Passion our Lord 682 in O. E. Misc. 56 be 
veond of helle hedde muchel onde Vor hi by-nomen him 
saulen. CX330 R. Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) q 1 84 Payens 
& Cristen, many were slawen, & many a sowle fro body 
drawen. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 510 A ebaunterie for soules. 
£1430 Compend, Old Treat, in Roy Rede me (Arb.) 180 
They be cowntable of as many sowlys as dyen in thys 
default. 1470-83 M alory Arthur yen, xiii. 681 Thenne oure 
lord Ihesus Cryste shewed hym vnto yow in the lykenes 
of a sowle that suflred grete anguyssbe, 1313 Douglas 
VEneid vi. xi. 3 Sawlis .quliilkis wer for to wend To mydle 
erd, and thair in bodeis ascend. 1596 R. PI. tr. Lavatcrus's 
Ghostes <J- Spir. 6r With whome the same soule meeting as 
it did befoie, lamented very much. x6x6 J. Lane Contn , 
Sqr.'s T. iv. 46 note, Ana in her glasse, white soles as- 
cendinge, spied the narrowe waie to theire Lord glorified. 
1683 Norris Plato's Two Cupids iv. Misc. (1687) 88 So 
Devils and damned Souls in hell Fry in the fire with which 
they dwell. 1730 Gray Elegy 8g On some fond breast the 
parting soul relies. 18x2 Byron Ch. Har. 11. viii. If. . there 
be A land of souls beyond that sable shore. 1899 Daily 
News 17 Apr. 4/3 The idea was that the soul was a little 
bloodless, fleshlcss thing. 

e. local. (See quots., and cf. ghost-moth .) 

. 1831 N, $ Q. xst Ser. III. 220 The country-people used to 
in my youth, .call night-flying while moths, especially the 
Hepialus humuli,., { souls’. x86x All Year Round 1 June 
234 To this day, in the north and west of England, the 
moths that fly into candles are called Saules. 

12. A person, an individual; + a living thing. 
Chiefly in enumeration, or with every. 

[cxooo AH lyric Gen. u. 7 And se man wees geworht on 
libbendre sawle.1 

£1320 Cast. Love 448 Nis per nout in woild . .pat nis 
destrued..But ei3le soulen ]> l weren i-?emed In f>e schup. 
£1381 Chaucer Pari. Foules 33 Erthe and soulis that 
thereon dwelle. 1333 Coverdale Lev. xi. 46 All manei of 
soules y‘ crepe vpon earth. £1330 [?G. Walker) Detect. 
Dice-Play D iy. He wilbe your cuntty man at least, & 
peraduentuie either of kinne or aly, or some soule sib vnto 
you. 1632 Lithgow Trav, 11. 32 Below the middle part, 
there, was but one body, and aboue the middle there was 
two liuing soules, each one separated ftom another. 1672 
Petty Pol. Atiat. (1691) x8 The number of British slain in 
xi yeais was 112 thousand Souls. 1724 Briton No. 24, 104 
We have now pretty accutalely ascertain’d the Number of 
Souls ..existing in England. 1776 Earl Carlisle in Jesse 
Selwyn * Contcmp. (1844) III. 158 Not the worse for 
having levanted every soul at Newmaikel. 18x9 Byron 
Juan 11. lxi, Nine souls more went in liert the long-boat 
suh Kept above water. x86x M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 1 . 38 
■the fiail craft capsized, and Haitmann, with neatly every 
soul on boatd, went down in her, Z894 Wolseley Mario, 
I. 24s There were about three hundred souls on board. 


b. In negative phrases, esp. not a soul. 
x6xo Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 209 Not a soule Bat felt a Feauer. 
1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy 11. v, When you aie predeter- 
mined to take no one soul's advice. 1773 Mmi:. D'Akblay 
Early Diary, Let. 10 June, We had not a soul beyond our 
own family. z8n Shelley in Hogg Life (1838) I. 391, I 
am. what the sailors call 1 banyanmg ’. I do not see a soul, 
1837 W. Collins Dead Secret in. 1, He allowed no living 
soul.. to enter the house. 1897 A. Morrison Dorrington 
Deed-box i, I shall be all alone, without a soul to say a 
woid to. 

o. dial. Used in the pi. as a form of address : 
Friends, fellows. 

1874 T. Hardy Far fr. Mad, Crowd lvii, Come in, souls, 
and have something to eat and di ink. x8g2 ' Q.’ .(Quiller 
Couch) Three Ships ii, Well, souls, wo was a bit tiddly- 
winky last Michaelmas. 

13. Used with defining adj. to denote a person 
of a particular character or in respect of some 
quality; freq. with a touch of contempt, com- 
passion, or familiarity. 

Common in the 16th and 17th centuries. 

13x9 North Co. Wills (Suttees) 103 Euery yere. .to give 
xd. to x poore soulles. a 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. V, Go b, 
Innumerable sely solles dayly died and hourely stmued. 
1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. v. v, Call Julio hither. 
Whete’s the little sowle? I sawe him not to-day. 1663 
Extr. Sel. P. rel. Friends (1912) III. 247 The honest Soules 
. .ar much aflicted to he reutled . .by the bold faction. x8o6 
J, Beresfosd Miseries Hum. Life vn. xix, Paying a long 
visit at the retired house of a well meaning Soul. 1833 Hi. 
Martineau Loom <§■ Lugger 1. v, It was very well the poor 
soul had not had a long illness. 1874 Burnand My Time i. 
3 Nurse Davis, the kindest soul in the world, and very fond 
of my mother. 

b. Used parenthetically, or with like. 

1372 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxi. 112 Sillie saulls, thay 
ar sa daft. 1394 Kyd Cornelia v. 63 He made his Fyoncis 
(poore weary soules).. to dig.. new Trenches. 1063 S. 
Patrick Parab. Pilgr. xx. (1687) 20a Poor Soul 1 who puts 
us upon doing.. but knows not what it is to believe. 1782 
Cow per Gilpin 65 Now mistress Gilpin (caieful soul 1 ) Had 
two stone bottles found. x8xi C. K. Sharpe Let. Corr. 
1888 I. 493 For his errors, poor soul! weic veninl. 1830 
Kingsley A. Locke (1876) I. 7 She would have stuffed my 
cars with cotton, kind caieful soul. 1870 Dickens Ii. 
Drood i, Ye’ll lcmember like a good soul. 

o. With more distinct implication of sense 2 or 3 , 
1633 Quarles Embl. it. v. What mean dull souls, in this 
high measure, To haberdnslt In earth's base wares. 2683 
Grecian's Courtier's Orac. 154 The least ntorne of baseness 
is inconsistent with the generosity of great Souls. *7*1 
Ramsay Prospect of Plenty 129 Active sauls a stagnant 
life despise. 2741-2 Gray Agrip. xa6 Rough, stubborn 
souls, That struggle with the yoke. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., 
History Wks. (Bohn) I. 7 It has been said, that ‘ common 
souls pay with what they do— nobler souls with that which 
they are ’. X87X Mobley Carlyle in Crit. Misc, Ser. 1. 2x5 
It was not science for headlong and impatient souls- 
14:. In pregnant use : T a. (See quot.) Obs.~~° 
a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, lie is a Soul , or loves 
Brandy. 

b. One in whom the spiritual or intellectual 
qualities predominate, rare. 

18x4 Byron Diary 19 Feb., Just returned from seeing 
Kean in Richard. By Jove, ho is a soull 1893 Daily 
Nevus 0 Dec. 7/1 Brought up by such a mother, the Lady 
Mai cefla naturally became something of a Soul. 

IV. In various special or technical uses. 

15. (See later quots.) Now dial. 

2530 Palsgr. 273/1 Soule of a capon or gose, amt. 239* 
Percivall Sp. Diet., Motteia, the tender parte in any 
hirde, which in a goose we call the soule, Prxcordia, 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist . (1862) II. 1. i. 3 Their lungs, which are 
commonly called the sole, stick fast to the sides of the ribs 
and back. 2876 Mrs. G. L. Banks Manch. Matt xliv, One 
of his favourite tid-bits was that spongy lining of a goose's 
frame known as the soul, 

+ 16. The bore of a cannon (see quot. 1571 ). 

So F. I' Ante d'un canon. 

2371 Digges Pantom, (1591) *76 Forasmuch as by the 
direction of the hollowe Cylinder ..of the Peece, the 
violence of all shot of great Artillerye is not onely directed 
but also increased, I call that hollowe Cylinder of the Peece 
her Soule. 1626 Capt. Smith Accid, Yng. Seamen 32 
Particular., tearmes for great Ordnances, as the concaue, 
trunke, cylinder, the soule 01 bore of a peece. 2669 Sturmy 
Mariners Mag. v. xii, 62, I find.. the soule or bore to be 
x inch out of his place. 

17. The sound-post of a violin. 

1838 Penny Mag. 30 June 246/2 This peg is called the 
sounding-post, or, as the French teim it, the soul of the 
violin. 1834 Brewer Sound 14s The object of this prop, 
called the sound-post. or ‘soul’ of the violin, is.. to make 
the face and back vibiate in exact unison. 1868 Airy 
Sound 167. 

V. atirib. and Comb. 

_ 18. Genitive combs. : + a. With forms represent- 
ing the OE. gen. sing, sdwle, as soul-boot , food , 
leech , etc. See also Soul-iieal, -health. 

Also with gen. pi. saulene for OE. sdwla, 

£X2oo Ohmin 10x94 Hefennlike malihte, palt mibhle 
turrnenn swillke menn To sekenn "sawlebote. £1200 
Trin. Coll, Horn. 27 Godes word hat is \><s *sowle fode. 
c 1273 Serving Christ 41 in O. E. Misc. 91 We wyj? sunnes 
getej> saulene fode. a 1340 Hampole Psalter cvi. 10 In 
nede of saule fode. ax 223 Alter, R. 182 J>us is sicnesse 
*soule leche. 1373 in Horstmann Altengl. Leg. (1878) 
138/2 Praye we . . pat god . . Be his soule leche. 1411 26 Pol. 
Poems 42, I . .Bycom a man to be }oure soule leche. c 1200 
Ormin 12621 ’lo lokenn whatt itt tseche)+ uss Off ure 
"sawle nede. 13.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxxvii. 
733 He . , seib hit is be * soule note pat pc prest seip and dob. 
**375 Sc. Leg. Saints vi. ( Thomas ) 490 Ve suld set our 
maste delyte In goddis vord fore *sawle piofyte. c 1470 


Got. Caw. 269 Be the pilgraniage complcit I pas for *. saull 
prow. £14x2 Hoccleve Do Reg. Piute. 4440 1 1 is loitles 
"soule salue hefiom hym hyditli. £I2 ooOkmin l’ief lualt-c 
wile shaiwenn 5uw Hu mikell ‘‘sawle sell)iu..iuindcrrfo|>.. 
all |>att lede. 13.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxxvii. 
781 Al )iat Jie bodi lykeb wel Is a?eyn J>e "soule wille. 

b. With the form soul's, as souf s-iity , -darling, 
friend. 

*593 Nashe Christ's Teats Wks. (Giosart) IV. 157 lie., 
cannot chuse but liaue his soules-cittie snone raced. 1605 
jst Pt. Jeronimo 1. ii. 65 Adew, soules ftieiul. 1874 I.isi k 
Carr# Gwynne I. vi. 182 An always eriingand veiy faulty 
soul’s-darling. 

19. Simple atliib., as soul-affair, - blood , + -case, 
concern)ment, etc. 

The number of attiibutive uses is very large, ami in this 
and the following giottps only a few ol the older or more 
important ate illustrated. 

167a 0 . Hiywood Dim ics (1 S8 4) III. 198 He.. was veiy 
stupid about "soul-aflaiies. 2629 Donni. Seim. cix. Wks. 
1839 IV. 492 Ailam is but . .1 eel earth, eatth dyed led in 
blood, in * soul-blood. 2848 Uaili y Festies (ul. j 1 41 Coti op- 
tion.. is in Your soul-blood and your soul-bones. 1699 (), 
Hrvwoou A>i«>?Vi (iEBs) IV. 195 Iili/alieth Bonier came to 
discourse with mein "soul-cases. 1654 Wun lock '/.oetonua 
393 The Cuies (attempted) by a,.ianckuious .Spit It, aiu 
wounds in this "Soule-cbirurgeiy. 1742-3 Observ. upon 
Methodists 23 , 1 heai some ate under "So til concent, *673 
O. Hr.Ywoon Diaries (1883) III. 165, 1 talk with them 
about "soul-concernments. 2629 W. Y. To lidr. in Melon's 
iVks. 11 . 424 Gods gracious jnesuruing from ".soule-desti ac- 
tion. 16x7 IIiehon ibid, xyi One fit of "soule.disttn banco 
will make all those kinds of gkulnesse to flee away like a 
dreatne. 2645 Rurm.ui oiu) Tiyal Tti. Faith (1S45) 93 
Christ promised! "Soul-case. 1646 Ji nkin Rente/ a 1 4 Aie 
your hcaiticst, your "soul-endeavours set upon. Refoi (na- 
tion? 1726 Wonuow Coir. (X&43) III. 239 Besides much 
spiritual *soul oxeici.se, it contained many valuable hints 
at facts. x8x6 Scull Old Mort. xlit, The C.unerunians . . 
boasted ftequeiitly of lJui ley’s soul-exercises, a 1638 Mi.iu. 
IVks. (1O7:') 6jx '1 his oider of Daemons, or "Soul-gods, as I 
may rail them. 1654 Gataki.r Dtsc.Apol, 73 Because he 
would not dissolv the "soul-hai monio of weak pci sons. x6d5 
Kutiieiuoiuj Tryal <J- Tri. Faith 1x843) afo That death, 
that "soul-hell in the want of Christ, a x6x8 Syivisu.u 
Patadox eigst. Libcrttc 1089 Wks.. (Giosatt) II. 65 In 
*soule idlencssc, to spend so huge a time. 1677 J. Kl.lior 
in Birch Life of Boyle Wks. 177.’ I. p. xxvi, fhe Loid’s 
woik of *soui-instiucti(m and edification. 166a Iin.iii ui 
Body Divinity 1. 127 "Soul-light is not enough to make 
us truly wise. £2620 J. Davhs (Heref.) Commendatory 
Poems, Syhiester Wks. (Giosart) II. 15/* line is Min'd 
such sweet "Soule-ravishments. *689 Mem. liokeby (Sut- 
tees) i2 A sister that.. has rec[eive]d.. much "soule-iefresh- 
mem. 2582 Allen Apologia 9 b, "Soul rightes (without 
whicbmcn perish doubtlesse cuerlastmgly). 2657 F. Cochin 
Div. Blossomes 12 That which unto "Soul-safety much doth 
tend. 2648 Gage West Ind. iv. 14 That occasion of spmu 
"soul-sanctification. 2642 Ln. Brooke On Eptsc, 97 They 
have come to cutting off Eares, Cheeks, and have yet 
struck deeper, and essayed many "Soule-Schismes. 2646 
Trapp Comm. John xiti. 25 John.,, who knew Christ’s 
"soul -secrets. 2883 Jepkeries Story of my lleat l 49 Tim 
circumambient ether.. is full of soul-secrcts. 1636 li. 
Reyner Rules Govt. Tongue 269 Some, .have dtunk veiy 
deep of the cup of "soul-troubles. 2690 C. Np.ssi. Hist. O. 
If N. Test. 1 . 142 Idolizing the Viigin Mary.., equalling 
her milk unto Christs blood for "soul vertue. <11618 
Sylvester Mem. Mortahtic lxxxi. Wks. (Grosuit) II. 227 
Mock-Saints, whose "Soul-weal on your Weeks you lay. 
2668 R. Steelu Hnsbandm. Call. v. (167a) 85 "Soul-uotk 
never goes on, unless we have a mind to woik. 2834 K. II. 
Diguy Mores Cath. v. iv. 109 It was the inflection of God. 
It was the invisible wot Id, the "-oul woild. x6oo W. 
Watson Dccaiordon (1602) 268 Respecting the danger ol 
"soule-wracke. 

20. With the names of pci sons, etc. (chiefly 
agent-nouns), as soul brother , earner , - tuier , etc. 

*742-3 Observ. upon Methodists 18 Our glorious "Soul 
Liother had it revealed to him in Spirit [etc.]. 2333 Biaon 
Jewel of Joy I’ref., The mumbling masses of those lasy 
"soule cariers. 1598 Siiaks. Maty W. ill. 1. 100 \Soule- 
Curer, and Body-Curer. 1823 Coiiultt Rut. Rules til) 15) 
II. 88 There is no parsonage house for a suul-curei to stay in. 
*785 Grose Diet. I r ulgar T., *houi doctor, . .a pai son. *880 
w. Newton in Serin. Boys .j Girls (1E81) 14'i 'Hie I'liat is<-e>. 
called themselves teachers or soo'-doctors. a 1700 B. U. 
Diet. Cent. Cteiv, '’Soul-driver, a Parson. 2682 Bi nyan 
Gtuess. of Soul \Vks. (Offor) 1 . 142 This is a "soul-fool, a 
fool of the biggest size. 2656 E, Rlynir Rules Go; t. Tongue 
203 Receive Reprovers as the Angels of God, as oui "soul- 
friends. 1382 Wvclif Gen. iii, 14 Thow shah lie cursid 
among aile the "soule hauers and bccstis of the erthe. 
* I 375‘S’f. Leg. Saints xxvii. {Maehor) 1457 All |h- folk of 
J>at cyte..to sanct morise but mare ar went, & liymu .is 
fadiie & "saule-hyrd Resauit sone. 1682 Bonyan Glints, 
of Soul Wks.(Offor) I.140 Every mouth shall lie stopped, ami 
all the world (of "soul losers) become guilty In-line God 
1822 Coleridge Lett., Convets., etc. 11 L j You must have 
a "Soulmate as well as a House or Yoke-mute, x8ta t'ot- 
man Br. Grins, Two Parsons a tv, Gjeat Britain's piinupnt 
"Soul-mender Liveth at Lambeth Palate. 1630 'I kaii- 
Comm. Dcut. xxiv. 7 Of which sou of "soul-uni chants, 
there are now-a-tlajes found not a few. *530 Tinuaik 
Wks. (Parker Soc.) 437 If he minister u not liuly amt fnoly 
unto_ us,.. he is a thief and a "soul-numk-rer. 1823 St 01 1 
Taltsm. xxviii, ‘Oh, procrastination !* exclaimed tile Her- 
nm, .‘thou art a soul-murderer !’ 1834 1 ‘aiu r G reset It in 
Holiness (1872) xxii. 430 The Church is a living "v.nl* 
Miver. 1340 CovfcKDALi. Fruitful I.,ss. in Wks. (Kirk) 1 
Soc.) 1. 357 Th etc foie a re many curates anil " aiul-shi pin id . 
so faint and cold to preach.. Christ. 16 8a Bl.syvn Utms., 
of houl Wks. (Offor) I. 143 Cimo-o: foi tby-clt run! s>nd 
shepherds. 1393 Nashe Christ's Teats Wk . (Giosatt) IV. 
120, 1 deale more seme kingly then common "soule snr,;iuii> 
nccustome. 

21. With vbl. sbs., as soul-craving, -feasting, 
humbling , etc. 



SOUL. 

ifioz J. Davies (Heref.) Mirum in Modum Wks. (Grosart) 

I. xx/x The Spirit of Man.. Should not, to such Soule, 
swillings base decline, c 1670 O. Heywood Dianes (1881) 

II. 341 This fasting is soul.feasting. 1685 Ibid. {1885) IV. 
113 How many sweet sabboths, . . how many soul-humblings. 
1818 Bentham Church-of- Englandism 339 The.. mainten- 
ance of this corrupt system.. on pietence of souls-saving. 
1875 M«Lean Gospel in Psalnts 303 The wonder should 
not deprive us of. .the soul-heartening. 189* The Tablet 7 
Nov. 743 Christ by a few words of teaching filled the soul, 
craving of multitudes. 

22. With pres, pples, forming objective combs., 
as soul-adorning, , - amazing , - boiling ; etc., adjs. 

The number of these is very great, esp. in the works of 
John Davies of HeTefoi d and J. Beaumont, who have soul- 
afflicting , - attracting , - blinding , - catching ; - cheering ; -com- 
manding, -conquering, etc. > 

a x6i8 Sylvester Panaretus 839 Of all "Soule-adorning 
Giftes divine, ..the Monarchic is Mine. 1688 Bunyan 
Heavenly Footman (x886) 139 What a ’'soul-amazing word 
will that be. 1606 Sylvester Du Bartas il iv. 11. Magni- 
ficence 19 Heie in Sonnets, there in Epigiams, Evaporate 
your sweet "Soule-boyling Flames. 1612 J. Davies (Heref.) 
Muse's Sacrifice Ep. Ded,, Shapers, and Soules of all 
’’Soule-charming Rimes I 1600 Tourneur Transf. Metam. 
x. 68 T’enrich her coffers with "soule-choaking dust. 1591 
SttAKS. Two Genii, 11. vi. 16 Twenty thousand "soule-con- 
fn ming oalhes. 1601 G. Markham Mary Magd. Lam. Pref, 
19 Yea, "houle-confouncling sinne so far hath crept, ifiog 
J- Davies (Heref.) Holy Rood Wks. (Grosart) I. 9/3 T’was 
time to turne Ills "Soule-conuerting Eies To thee peruerted 
Peter. 1868 J. H. Newman Verses Var. Occas. 135 So 
we hei flame must trim, Aiound His soul-convet Ling sign. 
1659 Pell Intpr. Sea 76 note, 'Soul-corrupting discourse. 
1837 Svd. Smith Serm. Duties Queen Wks. 1859 II. 253/r 
F01 all the soul-coirupting homage with which she is met. 
1x1708 Beveridge Thes, Theol. (1711) III. 347 Drunken, 
ness.. is a 'soul-damning sin. a 1626 J. Davies (Heref.) 
Sonn. Sir E. Dyer Wks. (Grosart) I. 100/1 Minerua and 
the Muse ioyes my Soule’s sence, Sith 'Soule-delighting 
lines they multiplie. 3(677 Gale Crt. Gentiles nr. 64 The 
Devil, their great Apollo or 'Soul-destroying God. 1865 
Tylor Early Hist. Man. vii, 159 Graving on a folded 
tablet many soul-destroying things. 1642-4 Vicars God in 
Mount 45 The *soul-dcvoming corruptions of these Clergy- 
cateipillers. 1898 W. Graham Last Links 116 Eyes fixed 
with an earnest, soul-devouring gaze upon his companion. 
1748 Thomson Cast. Indol. t. xxxix, Aerial music . . breathed 
such *soul-dissolving airs, As did [etc.]. 1603 J. Davies 
(Heref.) Microcosmos Pref,, O that I had a 'Soule-enchant- 
ing Tongue. 1680 Reyner Serm. Funeral Ld. Holies 20 
He was careful therefore to store his mind with all 'soul- 
ennobling veitues. 1868 J. H. Newman Verses Var. Occas. 

3 7 This theii soul-ennobling gain. 1647 Trapp Comm. 1 Cor. 
vii. s Fasting-days are 'soul-fatting days. 1395 Suaks. 
John 11. i. 383 Their "soule-fearing clamours haue biaul'd 
downe The flmtie ribbes of this contemptuous Citie. 1600 
Tour.ni- UR Transf. Metam. viii. 54 'Soule- frighting hor- 
iors. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche vm. cxiii, "Soule-knawing 
Worms. 1848 Buckley Iliad 127 To fight with the strength 
of .soul-gnawing strife. 1748 Richardson Clarissa VI. 163 
Thy "soul-harrowing intelligence. 1393 Nashe Christ's 
Tears Wks. (Grosart) IV. 223 A "soule imitating deuill. 
1590 Suaks. Com. Kit. i. ii. too "Soule-killing Witches, 
that defoime the bodic. 1866 S. B. James Duty If Doctrine 
(1871) 94 This liabiL is so enervating, so soul killing. 1690 
C. Nesse Hist. O. If N. Test. I, 24 Man should be. .a life- 
loving creature,. . also a *soul-loving creature, atiyzx 
Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) IVks. (1753) I. 87 No writing 
lifts exalted man so high. As sacred and "soul-moving 
poesy. 1816 Wordsw. ' Imagination— ne'er before contenP 
68 The deep sottl-moving sense Of religious eloquence. 
1690 C. Nesse Hist. O. <$• N. Test. I. 137, I shall one day 

S erish by the hand of those "soul-murthering Sauls. 1648 
. Beaumont Psyche v hi. xxxvi, This noble Face ; by whose 
•soul-piercing raies The Gentiles. .Admonish'd are to., 
tread the open paths of highnoon Light. 1870 J. H. New- 
man Grammar of Assent 11. x. 386 That fearful antagonism 
brought out with such soul. piercing reality by Lucretius. 
x6qi Weevi.r Mirr. Mart. (Roxb.) 208 Mycrownd, "soule- 
pleasing, sweet joy, mirth and plesure. 1697 Congreve 
Mount. Bride ill. vi, That "soul-racking Thought. i8og-zo 
Sur lley ‘ Oh / take the fare gem ' 18 Long visions of soul- 
racking pain. 1630 Baxter Saints' R. 716 These spiritual, 
excellent, "soul-iaising duties. 1613-6 W. Browne Brit. 
Past. 11. lii, All-loved Draiton ill "soul-raping straines, A 
genuine noat.. Began to tune, a 1618 Sylvester Tetras - 
tica lxxii, The Charm Of those "soule-rapting Impes of 
Acheloes. 1603 J. Davies (Heief.) An Extasie Wks. 
(Grosart) I. 94/1 Maio-bowes ..Where out shal breath 
"soule-ravishing perfume. 1673 Hickeringill Greg. F. 
Greyb. 264 Those soul-iavishing opportunities. 1783 tr. 
Mmc. de Gomes's Belle A. II. 195 With what "soul-rending 
Agonies was it that [etc.J. 1637 F. Cockin Div. Blossomes 
48 So sweet, so clean, So "Soul-reviving. 1833 *L Blunt 
Led. Hist. St. Paul II. 53 Those waters of life, .so soul- 
reviving and soul-strengthening, a 1708 Beveridge Thes. 
Theol. (1711) III. 7 Rejoice in Him- .as a "soul-satisfying 
God in Iliimelf. 1731 A, Hill Advice to Poets xi, "Soul- 
shaking Sovereigns of the Passions. x688 Bunyan ferns. 
Sinner Saved (1886) 124 Unreasonable and "soul-sinking 
doubts. 1609 J. Davies (Heref.) Holy Rood Wks. (Grosart) 
I. 10/1 "Soule-slaying Schismaticke, nor God, nor Man. 

, 1834 Tail's Mag. I. 173/2 Honest, upright, amiable, 
patriotic,.. and "soul-stirring David! x6a8 J. Beaumont 
Psythe xvii 1. cxl, Whilst yet with Charis's "soulsubduing 
heat Her melted and convicted heart did beat. 189a W. S. 
Lilly Gt. Enigma 303 That heart-bewildeiing soul-subdu- 
ing problem of evil. 1391 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. vii. 333 
Th* ill humours That vex his most-Saints with "soul-taint- 
ing tumours, x6x6 Drumm. of Hawth. Flowers of Sion 
(1630) 29 A Sanctuarie from "Soule-thralling Snares. 2398 J. 
Dickenson Greene in Cone. (1878) 104 A sequel 1 of many 
sorrowes, a Centurie of "sowltyring passions, a 1634 
Chapman Rev. for Honour it. i. 268 To feed the irregular 
flames of false suspicions And "soul-tormenting jealousies. 
1606 J. Davies (Heref.) Speculum Proditori Wks. (Grosart) 
II. 26/1 None but "soule-woundiug words for it are meete. 
1703 Quick So ions Inquiry 27 These Heart-cutting, Soul- 
wounding Accidents. 
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23. With pa, pples., as soul-benumbed, - blinded , 
-born, -felt, etc. 

*593 Nashe Christ's Tears Wks. (Grosart) IV. 173 Others 
there be of these "soule-benummed Atheists. x6xz Drayton 
Poly-olb. vi. 303 "Soul-blinded sots that creep In dirt. 1797 
T. Park Sonn. 47 Every "soul-born rapture . . That flows from 
love sincere. <*1633 Sibbes Coffer. Christ <$■ Mary Pref. 
(1656) 3 A discourse . . between a "soul-burthened sinner, and 
a burthen-removing Saviour. 16x7 Sir W. Mure M/sc. 
Poems xxi. 23 Whome snakie hatred, "soule conceav’d dis- 
daine, . .Did long in long antipathie detaine. 1390 Spenser 
F. Q. 1. x. 24 Patience, .comming to that "soule-diseased 
knight, Could hardly him intreat, to tell his griefe. 1798 
Sotheby tr. Wielunds Oberon (1826) II. 62 A "soul-felt 
glance of heavenly joy. 1764 Churchill Candidate 144 Let 
no..*soul-gaH'd Bishop damn me with a note. 1794 Mrs. 
Radcliffe MysK Udolpho i, Ah, paint her form, her "soul- 
jllumined eyes. 1393 Nashe Christ's Tears Ep, Ded., Were 
it effectually recurea, in my "soule- infused lines. 1603 J. 
Davies (Heref.) Microcosmos Wks. (Grosart) 1 . 14/2 Ladies, 
and Lords, purse.pinched, and "Soule-pain’d. 163a Litiigow 
Trav. x. 435 The "soule-sunke sorrow of godlesse Epicures 
and Hypocrites. 16x1 Shaks. Wind. T. v. i. 58 One worse 
[wife]. .would make her Sainted Spiiit Againe possesse her 
Corps, and on this Stage., appeare "Soule-vext. a x 6 i 3 
SylvesterZiV/Zs Bartas gfio Wks. (Grosart) II, 93 How 
many sin-sick did hee inly cure; And deep "soule-wounded 
binde-up, and assure 1 

24. With adjs. , as soul-blind, -deep, - hydroptic , etc. 

1600 Tourneur Transf. Metam. xxxviii. 261 Th’ exoi dium 
ofech soule-sweet argument. 1616 R. Niccols Overbury's 
Vision (Hunterian Club) 51 Those soule-blmd men, whom 
they doe most betray. ax6x8 Sylvester Paradox agsi. 
Lioertie Wks. (Grosart) II. 56/1 That good. .w ch soul-wise 
man must seek. 1704 Norris Ideal World 11. xii. 479 It 
hence follows that this, .immutable truth be the only soul- 
perfective truth. 1842 Cdl. Wiseman Prayer l’rayer- 
Bks. Ess. 1853 I. 379 Everything is heart-felt, soul-deep. 
x8s5 Browning Grammar. Funeral 95 He (soul-hydroptic 
with a sacred thirst). x888 R. Buchanan City of Dream 
vm. 161 Then die 1 soul-sure thou hast not lived in vam. 

25. Special combs., as + soul-ale, an ale- 
dtinking at the funeral of a person ; a dirge ale; 
soul-cake, a specially prepared cake or bun dis- 
tributed in various northern or north-midland coun- 
ties on All Souls’ Day, esp. to parties of children 
who go * souling soul-candle, ? one of several 
candles placed about the coffin at a funeral 
service ; + soul-case slang, the body ; fsoul 
chaplain, =*= soul-priest ; + soul-charm a . , soul- 
charming ; soul-friend (see quots.) ; soul-house, 
a model or ^presentation of a house placed by 
the ancient Egyptians in a tomb to receive the 
soul of a dead person; soul-pence, -pennies, 
money subscribed by the members of a guild to 
pay for soul-masses ; + soul-priest, a priest having 
the special function of praying for the souls of the 
dead; soul-silver, = Soul-scot ; + soul-sleeper, 
one who holds the doctrine of psychopannychism ; 
a psychopannychite. 

*577 Harrison Descr, Eng. it. i. (1877) 1. 32 The super- 
fluous numbers of idle wnks, .. church-ales, helpe.ales, and 
"soule-ales, called also dirge-ales,, .are well diminished. 
1686-7 Aubrey Remains (1881) 23 There is an old Rhythm 
or saying, A "Soule-cake, a Soule-cake, Have mercy on all 
Christen soules for a Soule-cake. 1896 P. H. Ditchfield 
Old Eng. Customs 167 On All Souls' Day. .it is still 
customary for children to go ‘a-souling’, and soul-cakes are 
still offered and eaten in Shropshire on this day. 1389 in 
Eng. Gilds (1870) 184 [Four] "saulecandels [shall be found, 
and used in the burial services]. 1796 Grose's Diet. Vulgar T. 
(ed. 3) s.v„ ‘He made a hole in his "soul case,' he wounded 
him. 1330 Bale Eng. Votaries 11, C iv g, In a winter night 
a "soule chapiaine of the court Iaye with her. 1398 
Sylvester Du Bartas 11. ii. 11. Babylon 360 The "soufe- 
charm Image of sweet Eloquence. x8gx The Month 
LXXIII. 22i He was the Generalissimo’s,.* "soul-friend', 
as a confessor is called in Irish [ = Ir, anam-chara\ 1896 
IVestm. Gas. 5 Mar. 3/2 An old priest., tried., to play the 
'soul-friend' to the bandit, xgoz Petrie Gizch ty Rif eh vi. 
14/2 The depth of crave below the "soul-house is inversely 
as the height of soil above it. 1870 Toulmin Smith Eng. 
Gilds 1 81 That "soul-pence will be paid by the bretheren. 
Ibid., For collecting the "soul-pennies from the bietheren. 
1484 Caxton Fables of Poge xii, Are ye here a "sowle 
pieest or a paryssh preste? 1377 Fulku Confnt. Pnrg. 
172 The dead arose.., threatning him, that he should dye 
for it, if he did not restore them their soulepiiest. _ 1606 
Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 646/2 Advocationem..capel!aniarum 
vulgo lie Saull-preistis . . infra ecclesiam collegiatam de 
Dumbar. 1335-6 Abingdon Rolls (Camden) 3 De "soule- 
seluer vjs. viijd. 1643 Pagitt Heresiogr. (ed. 2) 139 *Soule- 
Sleepers. That the soule dyeth with the body is an old and 
despicable Heiesie. 1727 Dc Foe Hist. A ppar. v. (1840) 43, 

I am none of the sect of soul sleepeis. 

Hence SouThood, S curl ship, the condition or 
state of being a soul ; soulful quality. 

1882 H. C. Merivale Faucit of B. II. r. xix. 40 Many of 
these leaden caskets may carry yet, locked within them, 
some rough gem of Christian soulhood. 1893. Advance 
(Chicago) is June, Of the modification of the sinless pei- 
fection of Christ, of his ethical soulship. 

Soul, obs. f. Sole sb. 1 and a., Sowel (stake) ; 
variant of Sown sb. 

Soul (sM), v. Also s, 9 dial. sowl. [f. the sb. 
Cf. OE. sdwlian ( — ON. and Icel s&lask, MSw. 
sialas) to die, whence Souling vbl. sb. 1 .] 

1. tram. + a. To endow or endue with a soul. 
Also fig. Obs. rare . 

c 1386 Chaucer Sec, Hun’s T. 329 The goost that fro the 
fader gan procede Hath sowled hem with outgp any diede. 


SOULER. 

1646 N. Lockyer Serm. 4 All that was said is resum'd and 
souled, as I may say. 

b. To inspire or animate, rare —1 . 

1891 C. Dawson Avonmore 30 Joy souled the day, and 
love was seen In winter's storms. 

2. intr. To go about collecting doles, properly 
on the eve of All Souls’ Day. Chiefly in the phr. 
to go ( a-)souling : 

a 1779 Tollet in Brandis Pop. Antiq. (1813) I. 309 On 
All Saints Day, the poor people, .go from parish to paiish 
a Souling, as they call it. 1820 Wilbraham Cheshire Gloss. 
App. s.v., To go a souling, is to go about as boys do, repeat- 
ing certain rigmarole verses, and begging cakes or money, 
in commutation for them, the Eve of All Souls’ Day. 1883 
Miss Burne Shrops. Folk-lore 381 Up to the present time 
in many places, poor childt en, and sometimes men, go out 
'souling'. 

3. To capture or catch souls, rare" 1 . 

1823 J. Wilson Nod. Avibr. (1835) I. 3 Fiends ride forth 
a-souling For the dogs of havoc aie yelping and yowling. 
Soul, obs. or dial, foim of Sowl v. 
f Soulaok, obs. variant of Solar. 

1636 H. B[lount] Voy. Levant 92 Theie was a Soulack, 
who is an Officer very eminent about the Emperours per- 
son. [Hence in Blount Glossogr.\ 

Soular, a. rare- 1 , [f. Soul j/ 5.] Of or per- 
taining to the soul. 

1825 Sporting. Mag , XVI. 404 They should be merged in- 
discriminately in the gieat soular 01 spiiitual mass. 

+ SouTary, a. and sb. Obs. rare. [f. Soul sb. 
+ -ary I.] a. adj. Of or pertaining to the theory 
of the separate existence of the soul after the death 
of the body. b. sb. One who holds this theory. 

1643 E. 0 . Man's Mortality ii. 7 This Soulary fancy of 
present reward of beatitude after this life. Ibid. v. 39 From 
this place the Resurrection of the body before the day of 
Judgment ..may better be proved, then such a present 
soularie enterance into Heaven or Hell. Ibid. vi. 53 All 
this while we have had to doe with this immortall Soule, 
[which] we cannot find, or the Soularies tell what it is. 

Soul bell, soul-bell. [f. Soul sb.'] The 
passing-bell. Also fig. 

*599 Nashe Lenten Stuff Wks. (Grosart) V. 2x4 The.. 
Bishop of Norwich, .meant nor to forsake them till the soule 
Bell towld them thence, a 1603 T. Cartwright Confnt. 
Rhem. N. T. (1618) 394 It is as it weie the soule-bell of 
your Priestly and un-virginly virginity. 1610 Bp. Hall 
Apol. Brovmists xliv. 107 We call them soule-bels, for that 
they signifie the Departure of the soule. 1723 Bourne in 
Brand Pop. Antiq. (1777) i. 1 Of the Soul-Bell, its Antiquity, 
the Reason of its Institution. 1777 Brand Ibid, 18 Dis- 
tinction of Rank is preserved heie in the tolling of the Soul- 
Bell. 1893 Tablet 27 May 819 The great Soul Bell of St. 
Swithun's was sobbing in the winter wind for the death of the 
bishop. xoo6 Raven Bells 112, Persons recovered altei their 
soul bell had sounded. 

Soul-cake: see Soul sb. 25 . Sould(e, obs. or 
dial. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Sell©. ; Sc. nndnorLh. 
pa. t. of Shall ©. ; obs. ff. Sold sb. 1 and sb. 2 , v. 1 
and ©.2 Souldan, -en, obs. ff. Soldan. Soul- 
deour, obs. f. Soldier sb. Boulder, obs. f. 
Solder sbf and ©. Souldiar, obs. f. Soldier sb. 
t Souldie. Obs. rare. Also 5 souldye. [ad. 
OF. souldee, soldee, etc. (f. solde Sold sbfi), or 
MDu. souldie, soudie.] Pay, salary, wages. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 111. iv. (1481) G j, To answer for hym 
to the knyghtes and jo other persones for theyr wages and 
souldyes. 148* — Reynard (Aib.) 30 He wolde paye them 
their souldye or wagis to fore. X555 W. Watreman Ifii die 
Facions 11. x. 221 Thei haue no wages for their souldie, yet 
are thei prest, and ready in all affayres. 

Soule, obs. f. Soil sb.‘&, Sole sb. 1 and a., Sowel 
( stake), Sowl, Sull (plough), 
t Sould, valiant of Saulf.e Obs. 

1430-80 tr. Seer eta Secret. 31 Than maystthou ete a good 
soule aftir as thyn appetit takith the. 

Souled (sJukl), ppl. a. [f. Soul sb. or ©.] 

1 1. ? Conferred upon the soul. Obs.— 1 
*387-8 T. Usk Test. Love in. i. (Skeat) 1 . 13 Who-so can 
wel understande is shapen to be saved in souled blisse. 

2. Endowed with a soul, rare _1 . 

6x400 Apol. Loll, xo pe maker of man fcynd takyng a 
soulid body of Jae virgyn. 

3. With qualifying terms J Endowed with a soul 
of a specified kind. 

See also great-, high-, large-, mean-, Narrow-souled. 

1602 Marston Antonio’s Rev. iv. ii, He that’s a vilaine, 
or but meanely sowl’d, Must.. cling to routes of fooles. 
1667 Dryden Maiden Queen 1. iii, Matchless in virtue, 
And largely souled where'er her bounty gives. 1781 Mme. 
D'Arblay Diary Aug., Dr. Johnson.. is as great a souled 
man as a bodied one. 1828 Lytton Pelham IL xii, You 
whey-faced, . . sleepy-souled Arismanes of bad spirits. Ibid. 
xxvi, I have my refuge and my comforter in the golden- 
souled and dreaming Plato. 1894 Mrs. Dyan Man’s Keep- 
ing (1890) 103 What would they tell that faithful-souled 
Afghan chieff 

t Soulement, adv. Obs, rare. Also 3 sula- 
ment. [a. AF. suit-, soulement (OF. sole-, settle- 
ment), f. sul, soul Sole a.] Solely, only. 

at 225 Anir. R. 282 Sulement luue his god. c 1290 St. 
Branaan 203 in S, Eng. Leg. 1 . 223 We fulle also a-doun 
..soulement forto schewe oure louerdes suete mi?t. 

Souler (spb'lai). dial. [f. Soul sb. or ©.] One 
who goes * souling \ 

18x3 H. Ellis in Brandis Pop, Antiq, 1 . 310 The Souler’s 
Song in Staffordshire is different from, that which Mr. Peck 
mentions. X887 S. Cheshire Glass, s.v. Soul, Paities of 
soulers go together to all the larger houses in the neigh- 
bourhood singing a souling-song. 
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SOXJL-SOOT, 


t Sonlet, 0 is. rare. Also sowlet. [app, f. 
Soul jA] (See quot.) 

c 1530 tr. God/rtdus' Bk. Knoiul . Thynges H iv b, Of 
euerye mans bodye, be iiij pryncypall lymbes, that is to 
saye, soulet lymbes, small lymbes and norycshande lymbes, 
and gendrynge lymbes. Sowlet lymbes, be the braynes, 
and all that aie there aboute, downe to the wesande, 

Soulful, si. rare. [f. Soul si. + -ful 2,3 

As much as a soul can hold or contain. 

1649 in Select Biogr. (WodrowSoc.) 1. 406 He did so long 
(as he said) for his soulful of the well of life 190a A. B. 
Davidson Called 0/ God x. 268 Except a man be washed, 
and have a whole soulful of spiritual faculties awake within 
him, he cannot see the Kingdom of God. 

So ulf ul (scfa'lful), a. Also soul-full. [f. Soul 

jA+-JB , ULI.] 

1. Full of soul or feeling; of a highly emo- 
tional, spiritual, or aesthetic nature or character, 
or marked by this. 

Common in recent use and frequently having the sense of 
' affectedly or unduly .-esthetic or emotional \ 

1863 Gilchrist Blake xxii, Very striking and soulful is 
the general effect [of an engraving]. 1882 L. C. "Lillie P ru- 
dence 48 Who can be soulful and an athlete. 1 1883 B. Harts 
Pity iii, The poetic, soulful side of his mission was delicately 
indicated by a pale blue necktie. 1897 Naturalist 84 For 
all who live by it will be manful, soulful, honest, and with- 
out fear. 

trans/. 1869 W. Cory Lett. Jrnls. (1897) 263 This bit 
of the eaith's expression, this soul-full bit of the earth, the 
quiet bay. 

2. Expressive or indicative of deep feeling or 
emotion. 

186B Tuckerman Collector 312 The soulful glow of ex- 
pression in the inspired countenance of the Apollo. 1869 
Mrs. Whitney IVe Girls xix, Mother and Madam Penning- 
ton looked at each other with soulful eyes. 1878 The Choir 
16 Nov. 730 One of those soulful tunes which cannot fail to 
engage attention. 

Hence SouTfully adv. , Sou’lfalness. 

1880 W. S. Gilbert Patience 1. ir, I am soulfully intense. 
1882 A dvnnce (Chicago) 20 Apr. 249 She . . carried the audi- 
ence by her dignity, earnestness and sou Jfulness. 1893 Nation 
g Feb. LVI. 110/2 Languages vary, as do individuals, in 
genius or soulfulness. 

t Soul -heal. Ois. [f. Soul si. 18 + Heal si. 
Cf. WFris. sieleheil, Flem. zieleheil, G. seelenheil , 
f seelheil . ] =next. a. With possessive pronoun. 

[£825 in O. E. Texts 443 Fore uncerra saula hela & un- 
cerra bearna.] (*1300 Cursor M. 25168 For vr piaier es vn- 
leie And askes gains vi saul hele. 136a Langl. P. Pl. A. vi. 
22, 1 haue. .soulit goode seyntes for my soule hele. c 1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints xxxiii. ( George ) 378 For dout of dede, fill 
fele Teneyt god & }>aie saule-hele. *4*8 in Ellis Orig Lett. 
Ser. 1. I. 4 3 e desire principaly verluous lyvyng and jour 
sowle heele. c 1440 Alfih. Tales 146, 1 trow ye be in dis- 
payr of my sawle lieale. 1560 Rou-and Seven Sages 74 
Gif je pleis ony thing for to deill, Into Almus, for my well! 
and Saull heill. 
to. In general sense. 

[a 1325 A ncr. R. 182 (MS. C.) pus is sicnesse saulene 
heale.] 13 . . Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxxvii. 355 pou 
spekest ofwrappe in J>i tale And seist hit is a3eyn soule- 
hale. c 1375 Sc. Leg, Saints xviii. (Egyptian) 323 Lowyt 
mot our lorde be pat purchesis pus saule-hele 1 130a Gower 
Con/. 1. 29 Adrian . . preitli thegreteCharleineine, ForCristes 
sake and Soule hele [etc.]. *429 Acts Privy Council III. 
331 If ony man wol oonly of devocion and for soule heele 
goo overe in b« said expedicion. c 1440 Jacob's Well 156 
3'if men teche hem soule-hele, pei scornyn hem. c 1350 Cop- 
land Hye Way to Spy t tel Iso. 284 Methynk it is a great 
soule-heale To help them. 

+ Soul-health. 06 s. [f. Soul si. + Health 
si. Cf. prec,] The health of the soul; moral 
or spiritual well-being ; salvation, 
a. With possessive pronoun or genitive. 

*390 Gower Con/. I. 39 So may he winne worldes welthe 
And afterward his soule belthe. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 
I. 365 His preieis for the sawle bealethe of his childe. 1526 
Pilgr. Per -f, (W. de W. 1531) 10 b, Whiche is moost neces- 
sary for thy soule helthe. 1587 Golding De Mornay xxiv. 
357 The setting downe of rules for Religion and for mans 
Soulehealth. 

to. Without article. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1. 371 Seynte Patrik . .studiede 
to..bryngc to the weye of sawle healethe the sawles of the 
bestialle peple. Ibid. V. 127 Take cownesayle of sawle- 
healethe. 1556 Olde Antichrist 81 The Germaines wolde 
not. .ther seke soule heltli. 1574 tr. Alarlorat's Apocalips 
14 God will gather togither the remnantes of that forlornc 
and desperate nation, vnto soulehealth. 1603 J. Davies 
(H eref.) Microcosmos Wks. (Giosart) I. 36/2 Affliction's 
water cooles the heate of sin ne, And brings soule-health. 
a 1618 Sylvester Paradox agst. Liber/ie 587 Wks. 
(Grosart) II. 60 Sith, if hee use the same, soule-health it 
huiteth not. 

Soulical (scHikal), a. [irreg. f. Soul rA] 
=s Psychical a. 2, Soulish a. 1. 

1845 Bailey Festus (ed.2) 215 Some of these bodies whom 
I speak of are Pure spirits, otheis bodies soulical. 1873 
Hanna Resur. Dead 121 It is a soulish or soulical body. 
1875 E. White Li/e in Christ in. xx. (1876) 306 The mortal 
condition of the unregenerate or ' soulical 1 man. 

t Sou'lify, v. Ois, rare. [f. Soul j/>. + -(i)fy.] 
trans. To endow with a soul. So SouTifled.///. a, 
166a J. Chandler Van Helmont's Oriat. 30 Therefore 
the Seeds of things that are not soulified, are indeed pro- 
pagated no otherwise than as light taken from light. Ibid. 
155. Minerails indeed, have not a seed, with the Image of 
their Predecessor, after the manner of soulified things. 
Souiing, vbl. si. Now dial. [See Soul z>.] 

+ 1 . The giving up of the soul; dying, death, 
decease. Ois. rare. 


egoo in Cockayne Shrine 106 CwaJj sum halig biscop 5a 
he waes on sawlenga [etc.]. £1440 Promp. Pam. 406/1 
Sowlynge, or dyynge, obitus, vel exalacio. 

2. dial. The action of going round soliciting doles 
on or about All Sonls’ Day. Also attrib., as 
souling-children, -song. 

1851 iV. % Q. 1st Ser. IV. 506/1 The custom of * souling' 
..is carried on with great zeal.. in this neighbourhood [i.e. 
Cheshire], 1878 Ibid. 5th Ser. X. 426, I am reminded of 
her just now by the children who are singing their 1 Smil- 
ing Song ’ under my window. 1883 Miss Burne Shrops. 
Folk-Lore 382 Soul-cakes .. to give away to the souling- 
children. 

Souliote, variant of Suliote. 

Soulish (sJu'lif), a. Also 6 soulisoh, sowl- 
ish. [f. Soul si. + -ish.] 

1. Of or pertaining to, characterized or distin- 
guished by, the soul, esp. in its lower or less 
spiritual aspects (= Psychical a. 2). 

£1550 Crimes Matt, xii, 17 Calling y° principal part bi y" 
name of y* hoole, which Saint Poul to y* Corinthes called 
y° soulisch man, which can not perceiue thinges belonging 
to god, ?x5S4 Coverdale Hope of Faithful xv\. (1574) 133 
Thus Paule calleth ' Animale corpus’ the soulish body, 
which is interpreted yc natural body. 1649 J. Ellistone 
tr. Warning fr. J. Boehtne § 29. 19 The Highest Tongue, 

. . which through the wisedome doth . . reveale to every one, 
in his eternal soulish Constelation, according to the. .mea- 
sure as lie plcascth. 166a Starrow tr. Boehme's Rem. Wks., 
Apol. cone. Per/. 138 This soulish property hath the Name 
Jesus receiv'd to it selfe. 1752 W. Law Spirit of Love 1. 
(1816) 52 The entrance of the Deity into the pioperties of 
your own .soulish life. 1786 A. Maclean Comm. Christ it. 
(1847) xix Such arc termed, .soulish, animal, or sensual. 
1865 Maurice Conflict Good ft Evil 33 He will understand 
St, Paul's contempt for the mere soulish man, his sympathy 
with the spiritual mail. x886 J. Pui.sford Divine Genius in 
Nature * Man 27 The soulish body, .begins more rnpidly 
to be purified from ail the remains of its fleshly defilement. 

2. Of the nature of the sonl ; soul-like. rare. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions vl. (1887) 48 A part of mans 

bodie . . which breedeth a sowlish, and life spirite. 1662 
Sparrow tr. Boehme's Rent. Wks., Complex. 4 The Com- 
plexion in the Souls Fire becometli Soulish, or like the Soul. 

t Soul-knell. Ol>s. [f. Soul si. + Knell si .] 
The knell rung or tolled at or after the death, of 
a .person. Also fig. 

a 1300 Vox ^ Wolf 251 in Hazl. E, P, P. 1. 66 Tht soul- 
cnul ich wile do tinge, And masse for tlune soule singe. 
c 1400 Land Troy Bk. 5796 Thei my3t haue rongen here 
soule-knylle...Thei hadae dyed for-sothe both, Nehadde 
y-come Ayax. 1515 Scottish Field 409 in Percy's Folio 
MS. I. 332 The King of his kindnesse..sailh, ‘1 will sing 
him a sowle knell with the sound of my gunnes *. *575 
Gascoigne Posies Ep. Yng. Gent., Wks. 1907 I. xx That the 
Soulknill of Mi. Edwards was also written in extremitie of 
sicknesse. 

So f SouL-knoll. Obs.~ l 

c 1500 Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 377 The sawll knoll, vj d. 
Soulless (sdk-liles), a. [f. Soul si. + -less. 
Cf. OE. sdwol-, sdwel-, sdwllias, MDu. sielloos 
(Du. zielloos ), MHG. sH\e)lds (G. seellos, seelenlos), 
Sw. sjallds.'l 

1. Having no soul; from whom or which the 
soul has departed. Also fig. 

1553 Short Catech. in Lit. $ Doc. Edw. VI (1844) 5*3 
That this godly knowledge decay not in thee, nor lie soulless 
and dead, as it were, in a tomb. 1599 Sandys Enropee Spec. 
(1632) 225 In sume tneir holinesse is the very outwerd work 
it selfe, being a brainlesse head and a sotile-lesse body. 1652 
Bp. Hall Height 0/ Eloquence p. xxv, Like soulelesse car- 
kasses they fall down dead. 1678 Cudworth IntelL Syst. 
215 He resolved that the Soul of the World, .was not made 
by God. .out of any thing Inanimate and Soulless Preexist- 
ing. c x8oi C. K. Sharpe in Allardyce Carr,, etc. (1688) I. 
25 Sage Paine,.. Eager to prove. .Mankind deluded fools 
and soulless beasts. x86o Pusey Min. Proph, 137 Apollin- 
arians..held the Godhead to have been united toasoulless, 
and so a brute, nature. 1897 Mary Kincsley W, Africa 
178, I verily believe that if I were left alone long enough 
with such a scene os this.. I should be found soulless and 
dead, 

trans/. 1841 Brewster Mart. Set. ii, (1856) 24 A vast un- 
blest desert senseless, voiceless and soulless. 1876 ‘ Ouida ’ 
Winter City vi, Monotonous parapets of cast-iron, the 
heaviest, most soulless thing that is manufactured. 

2. Of persons : Destitute of or wanting in the 
noble qualities of the soul; lacking spirit, courage, 
or elevation of mind or feeling. 

1587 Montgomerie Bonn. xxiv. 3 A saulles suinger, 
seuintie tymes mensuorne. 1594 Pef.le Battle of Alcazar 
11. iii, He on whose glorie all thy ioy should stay, Is soule- 
less, glorylesse, and desperate. 1613 Marston Insctt. Ctess 
iv. Wks. 1856 III. 163 That man is soulelesse that ne’er 
sinnes on earth. 1702 DeFoe Mock Mourners 13 Trem- 
bling, and Soul-less half the Nation stood. 1728 Ramsay 
Last Sp. Miser xvi, They ca’d me slave to usury., And 
sauleless wretch. x8xa Crabbe Tales vi, 263 Nor shall a 
formal, rigid, soul-less boy My manners alter. 1847 C. 
Bronte J. Eyre xxiii, Do you think, because I am poor,. . 

I am soulless and heartless? 1856 Hawthorne Eng. Note- 
bks. (1879) !• 2 5 They did not appear wicked, ..but only 
soulless. 

absol, 1844 Mrs. Browning Drama. of 'Exile 1271 Sinning 
against the province of the Soul To rule the soulless. 

b. Of the eyes : Lacking animation or expres- 
sion; dull, 

1835 Browning Paracelsus in. Poems (1905) 458 Having 
lain long with blank and soulless eyes, He sat up suddenly. 

3. Of things, qualities, etc. : Characterized by a 
lack of animation, ardour, or vivacity; dull, in- 
sipid, uninteresting. 


1632 I. M. S. in Skaks. Sec. Folio, What story coldly tells, 
..and picture without hraine Senselesse and soullesse 
showes. a 1652 J. Smith Sel. Disc. vii. 327 It was nothing 
else but a soulless and lifeless form of external performances. 
1656 W. Mountague Accompl. Woman 119 Modesty is a 

S owerfull charme, without it beauty is souhlesse. 1833 Ht. 

Iartineau Charmed Sea iii. 37, I see things as they are, 
bleak and bare, and soulless. 1864 Pusey Led. Daniel 
(1876) 555 Content with its outward soulless round of 
observances 1870 Mobley Univ. Serm. iii. (1877) 49 There 
is nothing which so little interests us as soulless earnestness, 
ardour without faith. _ 

b. Of writings, art, etc. : Devoid of inspiration 
or feeling. 

2856 Smyth Roman Family Coins Introd. p. xxix, Too 
many of our best 1 eccnt specimens of art are soulless, i860 
Pusey Min. Proph, 204 Giddy, thoughtless, heartless, soul- 
less versifying. 1887 St. James's Gaz. 10 Feb. 7/1 Students 
find its literature, and above all Its poetry, soulless and 
uninspired. 

Hence Sou-Uessly adv., SoifUessness. 

1870 Contemp. Rev. XIII. 12 A reference to the proverbial 
soullessness of boards. *872 Tylor Prim. Cult. II. 325 
Those to whom religion means.. religious feeling, may say 
..thatl have written soullcssly of the soul. 1891 Athenaeum 
7 Nov. 614/x Its characters exhibit.. peculiar soullessncss. 
Soul-like, a. and adv. [f. SOUL si. + -LIKE.] 

A. adj. Like or resembling a soul or that of a 
soul ; suggestive of a or the soul. 

165! Whitlock Zootomia 259, 1 look not for any Soule- 
like Composure, among the works of men. 1838 March 
Fui.li u Worn, igth C. (18G2) 351 The pine-trees sigh with 
their soul-like sounds for June. 1845 Bailey Festus (cd. 2) 
219 The soul-like moon, In passive beauty and receptive 
light. 1899 A. E. Garvik Ritsi/dian Theol. ii. 43 He con- 
siders himself warranted in making the metaphysical infer- 
ence., that things must be soul-likc beings. 

B. adv. After or in the manner of a soul. 
x8as Bailey Festus (ed. a) 233 The temple yet to be rebuilt 
in Zion ..shall soul-likc yet re-rise from ruin. 
Soul-mass. Now Ilist, or dial. Also 5-6 
Sc. sawle mess, saul(e) mes(se, etc., 6 north, sail 
messe, sawmos, 9 sawmas, saumas, etc. ; 5 
8 owlemas(se, 8 solmus, 9 soulmas(s. [f. Soul 
si. + Mass si. 1 Cf. MDu. siel-, zieltnisse (Du. 
zielmis), MLG. stfemisse, MIIG. st}l{e)mcsse (G, 
seel-, seelenmcsse), ON. sdlumessa, Sw. sjdlamessa , 
Da. sjailcmesse .] 

L A mass for the soul of a dead person. 

In early use Sc. and north. 

1488 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1. 89 To the King to 
olbr at the Qwenis sawle mess. 1496 Ibid. 278 To the 
Kingis offerand at the Kingis saulmcs. 1537 Rtgisir. 
Aberdon. (Maitland) I. 414 To be viccnris otpe queir,, 
jeirlie in he day of his decese for derege and sawllmess. 
a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscoltie) Citron. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 3C9 All 
thair great blythnes and ioy ofhir comming,. war all tumit 
in saul messes and deriegies. 1675 Brooks Gold, Key Wks. 
1867 V. 2x6 The papists, - who. .for the obtaining of pardon, 
&c., have appointed penances and pilgrimages, and self- 
scourgings and soul-masses. x68i Burnet Ilist. Ref, II. 25 
The use and lawfulness of soul-masses and obits. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth xxx, Bid the grey monk his soul mass 
mutter. 2853 Rock Ch. of Fathers IV. xii. 176 The mass 
for the dead or soul-mass, as our fathers called it, had 
ritual peculiarities. 

2. Soul-mass Day , All Souls’ Day, 3 Nov. Also 
elli/t. Now dial. 

c 2450 Mirk's Festial 269 pe morow aftyr AU-halow- 
day ys euermor Sowlemasse-day. 1461 Poston Lett, II. 64 
Wretyn in hast, on Sowlemas Daye. 1533 Test. Efior. 
(Surtees) V. 262 To poor people of All-halowe day and 
Sawmos day. 1876 Robinson Mid-Yks . Gloss., Saumas,.. 
the feast of All Souls, November 2. 

3. attrib. In a number of dial, uses, as Soul-mass 
cake, -loaf (see quots.) ; Soul-mass hiring, a 
hiring-fair held on or about All Souls’ Day. 
s66tliu>V}trGlossogr.le6.s),Soul-masse-Cakes,areCQrls\ln 
oaten cakes, which some of the wealthier sort of persons in 
Lancashire Iz&jeadds Herefordshire, &c,]use still to give the 
poor on All-Souls day. a 1800 Pecgk Suppi. Grose, Sol- 
mus-loaf bread given away on All Souk day. North. 18x7 
G. Young Hist. Whitby II. 882 A lady in Whitby has a 
soul mass loaf about 100 years old. 1837 TiioKNiit r Hist. 
Blackpool 92 The beggar at the door craving an awmas, or 
saumas cake, (soul mass cake). 1884 No>ih Star 7 Nov,, 
Ripon Hirings. The Soulmas birings were held yesterday. 

Hence -J* 8 ou*l-ma:ssing vbl. si,, the action or 
practice of saying masses for the dead. Ois.— 1 
. £*555 ? Bradford Carrying Christ's Cross vii.90 So dncih 
it cast down al their soule massing and foolish iouudncions 
for such, as be dead. 

Soul-priest : see Soul si. 25. 

Soulsage, obs. form of Sausage si. 
Soul-saving, ftyl. a. [f. Soul si. 23.] That 
saves the soul. 

1609 Davies (Heref.) Holy Rood Wks. (Grosart) I. 7/1 * 
Thiskmde, inostkindc, Soule-sauing Empctick — Htsowne 
blood broacheth so our Soules to saue, 1642-4 Vicars (led 
in Mount (1844) 45 Preaching on deep points of ‘out-saving 
grace. 1755 Wesley Wks. (1872) Xfli. 200 Soul-damning 
clergymen lay me under more difficulties than soul-saving 
laymen ! 1833 H. Blunt /. ect. Hist. St. Paul 1 1. 34 A real 
soul-saving conversion. 1885 Minutes o/Wetleyan Con/. 20 
His ministry was marked., by evangelical fervour and soul- 
saving power. 

Hence + Soul-savinguess. Obs."~ l 
2673 [R. Leigh] Transp, Kelt. 1 34, 1 shall only point at some 
of the nesses. .01 the peoples coinage : . .soui-saving-ness. 

Soul-scot. Hist. Forms *. 7 sawl-soot, 7-9 
soul-soot; also 9 soul-soat. £f. Soul si. + Scot 
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SOUND. 


si. 2 , after OE. sdwlsceat (see Scat sbfi) or sdwul- 
( ge)sceot .] A due paid on behalf of a deceased 
person to the church of the parish to which he 
belonged; a mortuary. 

[1664 Spelman's Gloss. 501/1 Saulscot, . . Animae symbolum.] 
1670 Blount Glossogr. (ed. 3), Soul-scot (Sax.), money paid 
to the parish Priest at the opening the grave, for the 
good and behoof of the deceased’s Soul. 1766 Blackstone 
Comm. Il.xxviii. 425 The second best chattel was reserved 
to the church as a mortuary And therefore in the laws 
of king Canute this mortuary is called soul-scot.. or syni- 
bolnm animae. 1819 Sco rT Ivanhoe xlii, For this service 
a splendid soul-scat was paid to the convent of Saint Ed- 
mund's by the mother of the deceased. 1874 Stubbs Const. 
Hist. I. viii. 229 The clergy received., church-scot ,• and., 
soul-scot or mortuary-dues. 1892 J. C. Biomfield Hist. 
Heyford 84 Mortuaries, ‘soul-scot’ or ‘corse-presents’, 
which are a kind of ecclesiastical heriot. 

Soul-searching, ppl. a. [f. Soul si. 22.] 
That searches, examines vigorously or severely, 
penetrates, etc., the soul. 

1612 J. Davies (Heref.) Muse's Sacrifice Wks. (Grosart) 
II. 12/1 Soule-searching Lord, and soleselfe-searching God. 
1657 J. Watts Vind. of Ch. Eng. 210 Discreet Soul- 
searching and examining discourses. 1663 Aron-bimn. 66 
This Kingdom . . hath need of such a faithful, soul-searching 
Ministry as this is. 1807 J. Barlow Colnmb. iv. 489 Soul- 
searching Freedom 1 here assume thy stand, ax 831 Poe 
To the River ii. Poet. Wks. (1853) 134 The beam Of her 
soul-searching eyes. 1886 ’W. J. Tucker E. Europe 147 
His large dark hazel eyes had a penetiating, soul-searching 
look in them. 

Soul-shot. Hist. Also 9 sawlshot. [f. Soul 
si. + Shot si.} = Soul-scot. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. xi. (1739) 20 Next 
comes a Fee at the death of the party, which was commonly 
called Soul-shot, and paid (before the dead body was buried) 
unto that Church where the dead pat tv’s dwelling was. 1726 
Ayliffe Parergon 379 Thexe was a Duty paid at Funeials 
by our Saxon Ancestors, which was call’d the Saxon Soul- 
shot. 1838 So ames Anglo-Sax. Ch. (ed. 2) 269 One of 
their objects also was to provide soul-shot on the death of 
every member. 1844 Lingard Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) II. 
46 The body was deposited in the grave ; the sawlshot paid. 
*896 A. Austin England’s Darling n. iii. 52 Whoever falls 
Fighting for England, soul-shot sure shall be. 

Soul-sick, a. [f. Soul si. 24.] 

1 . Of persons : a. Suffering from spiritual in- 
disposition or depression. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bart as it. i. m. Furies 759 Soule-sick 
Patients care not to be heal’d. 1601 Dent Pathiu. Heaven 
(1831) 27 No doubt.. they be slnewd signs that a man is 
extiemely soul-sick and in a very dangerous case. 1641 
L. F. Index Ch. Codex (title-p.), A speedy Remedy and 
Speciall Spirituall Receipt fox a Soul-Sicke Saintc and 
Sonne. 1903 Dublin Rev. July 18s The masses made blind 
and soul-sick by materialism and agnosticism. 

absol. 1623 H. Sydenham Strut. Sol. Occ. (1637) 25 To 
the weake and soule-sicke, the still voice. 

b. Sick at heart ; deeply dejected or depressed. 
*609 Markham Famous IV h. (1868) 32 Soule-sick to see my 
goods and riches waste, x6xx Beaum. & Fl. Maid's Trag. 
iv. i, I am soul-sick.. Till I have got your pardon. 

2 . Characterized by dejection of spirit. 

x88o Swinburne Songs of Spring-t., Thalassius 30 Death 
spint-sti icken of soul-sick days. 1899 Westm. Gaz.ay Junes 
A soul-sick longing comes over us for the silen t heather hill. 
So Soul-sickness. 

x66z in Verney Mem. (1907 ) II. 187 Truly souch thowts 
cause soul-sickness. 1865 Swinburne Chastelard v. ii. 191, 
I would have given you mine own blood to drink If that 
could heal you of your soul-sickness. 1876 Geo. Eliot 
Dan. Der. viii, This is the sort of faith we live by in our 
soul-sicknesses. 

Soul-sickening, ppl. a. [f. Soul si. 22.] 
Extremely depressing or dejecting. 

1825 J. Wilson Poems ii. xi One soul-sickening moment 
of despair. 1834 Greenwood Haps 4 Mishaps 89 All was. 
squalor and tatters, soul-sickening and disgusting. 1891 
Kipling City Dreadf. Nt. 5 For diffused, soul-sickening 
expansiveness, the reek of Calcutta beats both Benares and 
Peshawur. 

Soul-silver : see Soul si. 25 and Sowl si. 
Soul-sleeper : see Soul si. 25. 

Soulter, Soultring, Soultry, obs. ff. Sulter 

V., SULTERING ppl. a., SULTRY 0. 

|| Soulx, soulz. Ois. Also 7 soulxe. [OF. 
soulx, soulz , pi. of soul, sol Solj^. 3 ; see also Souse 
y& 4 ] A sou. Also as pi. 

154a Records Or. Aries (1573) 199 Firste of Fraunce . 
their soulx (commonly called sowses) go 9 to our shilling. 
1613 Tapp l'athiu. Kuowl. 51 The question is how many 
Souixes his 234 pounds comes to, euerie 3 Soulxe French 
valewing 6 pence steiling. a 1623 Fletcher Bloody Brother 
1. i, If The debtor may be won for a Fieuch Crown, To 
pay a Soulz. x66a Petty Taxes 77 Base money is there- 
* fore such as Dutch shillings, stivers, French soulz. 

+ Souly, a, Ois. Also 5 sawly, [f. Soul 

J0. + -Y1.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the soul. 

c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret . , Gov. Lordsh. 96 If J>e sawle be 
banne perfyt and fulfillyd byfore his departynge fro J?e body, 
it shall panne be ressayued of all sawly vertu. 1633 W. 
Stkuther True Happines 132 The sonnes of God, in whom 
this souly love burneth. 1727 Asgill Metam. of Man 1. v. 
71 That Souly Part of him.. which is thought to survive 
the Body, and to take its Flight to Heaven. 

2 . = Psychical a. 2. (Cf. Soulish a. 1.) 

1639 H. Ainsworth Annot. Pentateuch 10 This animalitie, 
or souly stale, shall be changed into spirituality. As for 
the terme of this our souly or naturall life, it dureth while 
our bieath is in us. 1660 Newton Comm. John xvii. 
VOL. IX. 
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(Nichol, 1867) 37X The animal man, the souly man.. per- 
ceives not these things. 

tSoiim, si. 1 Sc. Ois. In 5 sowme, 5-6 
sowm, 6 soume. [a. OF. soume, var. of some , 
somrne : see Seam si . 2 and cf. Some j^. 3 ] A horse- 
load ; a pack. Also attrib. in soum saddle. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace iv. 24 Wallace. , Our tuk the child 
Scbyr Ranaldis sowme couth leid. *497 Acc. Lti. High 
Treas. Scot. I. 343 For ane hors to here the Kingis sowme. 
1303 Ibid. III. 160 For Acting of the pannell of the sowm 
sadill. 1312 Ibid. IV. 308 Sloppein, taggein, and mending 
of ane soume sadill. c 1373 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 87 
Ane horse sowme of the said fish, or dry hering. 

Soum (s«m), si . 2 Sc. Now chiefly Hist. Forms: 
6, 8-9 soume, 6-8 sowm(e ; 7 summe, 8 soom, 
8- soum. [app. the same as sown Sum si. Hence 
Gael, suim in sense 2.] 

1 . The amount of pasturage which will support 
one cow or a proportional number of sheep or 
other stock. 

1300 'Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 542/1 Concessit .. pratum 
vulgariter nuncupatum le Grymys Medow, cum communi 
pastura unius equi et 4 de_ le sowmoys [sic] in dicta 
villa. 1524 Ibid. 222/2 Vendiderunt 2 acras terrai urn cum. 
tofta et crofta,. .cum 6 le sowmys in pastura. x6ofi Sc. Acts, 
fas. VI (1816) IV. 283/2 Extending in the haill to bextene 
sowmes for the said four akeris. c 1730 Burt Lett. N. Scott. 
(1818) II. S7 If the tenant is to hire his grazing in the hills 
he takes it by sournes. 1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (r8o9) 
37 A glebe, which comprehends four acres of arable land, 
or sixteen sowms of pasture ground. 1799 J. Robertson 
Agile. Perth 72 Moors and sheep-walks are more fre- 
quently rented by the soum, than by the acre. 

2 . The number of sheep or cattle that can be 
maintained on a certain amount of pasture. A 
soum of sheep, a number vaiying in different places 
from four to ten. 

1308 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials I. 58* Of shutting up her 
‘gudis’—viz. sixty-five ‘soumes 1 furth of her said third 
part. X594 Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 34 note. Pasturage of 20 
sowmes yeild-guidis, profits of each sowm 20s. 1610 Ibid, 
202/2 Togidder with the pasture of sax sowmes of nolt.. 
upoun the giound of myiandis of Gienelaw. 1700 Minutes 
Baron Crt. Stitchill (S.H.S.) 146 Wher any possessed but 
one Soum in the Mayns that Soum shall absolutely be a Kow 
or Oxe and not asheip. ax 724 in Ramsay's Tea-t. Misc. 
(1729) 17 A Kilnfu' of Corn I’ll gi’e to thee. Three Soums of 
Sheep, twa good Milk Ky. 1794 Statist. Acc. Scotl. XII. 
396 A privilege of pasturage for 72 soums of sheep upon the 
common, 3 sheep being reckoned to a soum. 1884 Rep. 
Crofters' Commission App. A. 468 In Lews and Hariis. .a 
man is entitled to send so many soums to the glazings of 
his townland. 

b. In the phr. soum's (or soums') grass. 

*374 Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. V. 12/1 Cum pastura 6 nnimalium 
lie sex sowmes geis. 158a Cat . Laing Charters (1899) 259 
The saidis millaris multi arts hes ane certainc land of ws 
for lussoumis giise. 1610 Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 114/1 Cum 
pasturagio unius summe lie sowmes-gras. 1621 Sc. Acts, 
fas. VI (18x6) IV. 612/2 Act declairing summes Grasse.. to 
be teyndfrie. 1793 Statist. Acc. Scotl. VIII. 104 The glebe 
. . is supposed to be legal as to extent, with 4 soums grass, 
in common with the cattle of the farm, 

Soum (s«m), v. Sc. Law. Also 7-8 sowm. 
[f. prec.] trans. To estimate the amount of 
(pasture) in terms of the ‘ sonms ’ it can support. 
1679 Stair Decisions 23 Jan. (Dunlop) II. 679 Where divers 
heritors have a common pasturage in one commontie, no 
part whereof is ever plowed, the said common pasturage 
may be Soumed and Roumed. 1793 Statist. Acc. Scot. VI. 
g3 Where there are several small tenants upon one farm, the 
farm is (what they call) soumed. 1838 W, Bell Did. Law 
Scot. 932 Strictly speaking, to sowm the common, is to ascer- 
tain the several sowms it may hold ; and to rowm it, is to 
portion it out amongst the dominant proprietors. 

Hence Souvming vbl. si. 

Chiefly in the phr. souming arid roumiug: see Room vP x b. 
Also cover., the amount of stock which one person may send 
to a common pasture. * 

x68x Stair instil. n. vii. § r4 (1693) 289 It is accustomed 
in some places, to regulat common Pastuiage by Souming 
and Rouming, which is the determining of the several 
Soums it may hold by particular Proportion of every Room 
of the Dominant Tenement. 1734 Erskine Princ. Sc. 
Law (1809) 221 Which proportions may be fixed by an action 
of souming and rouming. *7gg J. Robertson Agric. Perth 
324 The souming of cattle is not so much attended to as it 
ought to be. a 1856 Outram Lyrics (1874) 43 She sune made 
her fu’ purse a toom ane, By raising a Process o’ Soumin’ 
an' Roumin’. 1884 Spectator 17 May 64a The constable 
and another man . . see that only the proper souming has 
been brought to the grazing. 1889 Scott. Leader 17 May 3 
His clients had sufficient stock, according to their present 
souming, to stock the land applied for. 

Soum(e, obs. ff. Sum si. and v.; Sc. var. Swim. 
t Soiuner. Ois. rare. [var. of Someb. Cf. 
Soum ji. 1 ] A sumpter-horse. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace iv. 53 Thar tyryt sowmir so left 
thai in to playne. 

Soun, obs. form of Son, Soon, Sound, Sun. 
Sound (saund), sb . 1 Forms : a. 1, 3-4 sund 
(4-5 sonde), 5-6 sownd(e, sounds, 4- sound. 
j8. 5, 7 sown, 6-7 sowne, 8 Sc. soun. [Partly 
OE. sund swimming, water, sea, and partly a. ON. 
sund swimming, strait (Norw. sund swimming, 
swim-bladder, strait, ferry; Sw. and Da. sund 
strait ; G. sund is a late adoption). The stem 
sunda - represents an early sutnda-, pre-Teutonic 
swm-ti-, f. the stem of Swim ».] 

X. f 1 , The action or power of swimming. Ois. 


Beowulf 307 Eart Jm se Beowulf, se pe wifi Brecan wunne, 
on sidne sae ymb sund fiite. C893 K. xElfred Or os. ii. iv. 
72 pa gebeotode an his fiegna past he mid sunde |>a ea ofer- 
faran wolde. cxooo IK lfric Horn. (Th.) I. 16 Of wxetere he 
gesceop fixas and fugelas, and sealde flam fixum sund, and 
fiam fugelum fliht. c 1203 Lay. 21326 He. . bi-haldeShu iigeS 
i pan streeme stelene Asces, mid sweorde bi-georede, heore 
sund is awemmed. a 1300 Cursor M. 621 Fiss on sund, 
and fouxl on flight. Ibid. 1841 pat was na creatur in Hue.. 
Bot it war fisse pat flett on sund. 

2 . The swimming bladder of certain fish, esp. 
of cod or sturgeon. 

So Norw. sund , also snndmage (Icel. sundmagi), f. mage 
stomach (maw). 

a. 1323-4 Ely Sacr. Rolls II. 43 In sound, empt. pro 
pictote, 4 d. 1341-2 Ibid. 117 In..soundes pise., 4 fat 14... 
in ltd. Ant. I. 163 For to make boke-gfewe, — Take the 
sowndys of stok-fysch. c 1440 Promp. Patv, 466 Sounde, 
of a fysche.., ventigina. *330 Palsgr. 273/1 Sounde of a 
fysshe, cannon. x66x Pupys Diary x6 Oct., This day dined 
. .upon a fln of ling and some sounds. 1672 JossrLYN New 
Eng. Rarities 32 The Sturgeon, of whose Sounds aie made 
Isinglass. 1761 Franklin in f. Adams's Wks. (1850) II. 
82 note, This nsh-glue is nothing more than the sounds of cod 
or other fish, extended and dried in the sun. 1760 Mrs. 
Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 23 To dress Cod Sounds. 
Steep your sounds as you do the salt cod. 1822-7 Good 
Study Med. (1829) V. 443 All fishes, possessing a sound or 
air-bladder, are equally capable of supplying this organ 
with air. 1839 Habits of Gd. Society v. 223 Cod is cut 
crossways, and a small piece of the sound sent with each 
helping. x88a Knowledge No. xo. 193 In a herring.. the 
‘sound ’ may be seen as a silvery, glistening hag, which is 
removable along with the other oigans of the fish when it 
is ‘gutted’. 

j 9 . c 1473 Promp. Par v. 466 (MS. K.), Sown. x65sMoufet 
& Bennet Health's Improv. xviii. 148 Cods.. have also a 
thick and gluish substance at the end of then stomach called 
a sowne. 1701 Honseh.-bk. of Lady G. Bailhe (S. H. S.) 
Introd. p. xxxix, Two barrils of souns and gullits. 
f 3 . Hunting. A spring or pool of water. Ois. 
1581 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 474 Our Hunters (I trowe) 
teaime it not to call it the water Springs, but they call it 
the Sound. The Stagge saie they, got him to the Sound. 

II. 4 . A relatively nariow channel or stretch 
of water, esp. one between the mainland and an 
island, or connecting two large bodies of water ; 
a strait. Also, an inlet of the sea. 

The first quot. may repiesent the OE. sund ‘ sea, water*, 
but the Inter use appears to he clearly of Scand. origin. 
Some writers, associating the woid with Sound z>. a , have 
attempted to limit the application lo channels capable of 
being easily sounded. 

a 1300 K. Horn 628 (Hail. MS.), Y fond a ship rowen in 
be sound byflowen [v.r. Mid wateie al by flowe]. 1313 
Douglas /Eneid 1. iv. 13 In ane hi aid sownd sovir frome 
al wyndis blawis, Flowis the schoir deip. c 1372 Gascoigne 
Fruites IVarre evii, The haste so honte that (eare they sinke 
the sowne) They came on ground. 1395 Drake's Voy. 
(Hakl. Soc.) 9 We passed a sounde, though, by our 
mariners, never passed by fleet afore. 16x2 Drayton Poly- 
olb. i. 164 Her haven angled so about her harb’ious sound, 
That in her quiet Bay a hundred ships may ride, *667 
Milton P. L. vn. 399 Forthwith the Sounds and Seas, each 
Creek & Bay With Frie innumerable swarme. 17*3 Pope 
Odyss. 1. 93 The bright Increase Of Phorcys, dreaded in 
the sounds and seas, 1774 Pennant Tour Scotl. tit 177s, 
213 Several little isles, divided by narrow and dangerous 
sounds. 1820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. I. 88 Steering 
then along shore, they opened another large sound. _ 1847 

H. Miller First Impr- Eng. xi. (1837) 176 This region of 
central England was once a broad ocean sound. theie rose 
land on both sides of it. 1894 J. T. Fowler Adavman 
Introd. 66 [Iona] is separated fiom the Ross of Mull by a 
sound or strait about a mile across. 

transf. 1721 Swift South Sea Wks. 1753 III. u. 136 
There ts a gulph where thousands fell ; A narrow sound, 
though deep as hell. 

b. In the names of particular straits or inlets. 

14.. Sailing Directions (Hakl. Soc.) 18 The sow[n]de of 

blaskay. Ibid. 19 The sounde of Ranseynes. c 1393 Capt. 
Wyatt Dudley's Voy. (Hakl. Soc.) 5 Wee..safehe arived 
in the Sownde of Plimwoi th on the six th day. 1600 
Holland Livy xxn. xi. 438 Certaine ships.. were.. taken 
about the sound or haven of Cossa. 1670 J. Smith Eng. 
Improv. Reviv'd vi. 253 The best and chiefest Sound in Shot- 
land is Brace-sound or Broad-sound. 1814 Scott Lord of Isles 

I. vii, To where a turret’s airy head . . O’erlook’d, dark Mull ! 
thy mighty Sound. 1863 Reader 4 Feb. 125/3 Near the 
entrance of Smith’s Sound. 1907 Trans. Devon Assoc. 52 
The Hamoaze and Plymouth Sound. 

o. The Sound, the strait between Denmark and 
Sweden which connects the Cattegatwith the Baltic 
Sea. Also attrib. , 

1633 Sir J. Burroughs Sov. Brit. Seas (1651) 83 The King 
of Denmarke at his Wardhouse in the Sound, a 164.6 J. 
Gregory Posthuma, Maps /jr Charts (1650) 328 It is called 
by the Danish Sond or Sund : by us the Sound. 1846 A. 
Young Naut. Diet. 289 The strait cajled the Sound, which 
connects the North Sea with the Baltic. Ibid, Sound dues , 
a toll or tiibute levied by the King of Denmark on all 
merchant vessels passing the strait called the Sound. *832 
tr. Ida PfeiffePs fount. Iceland 40 The blue glistening 
Sound stretching out of sight between the coasts of Den- 
mark and Sweden. 

t Sound, sb . 2 Obs. Forms ; 3 sunde, 4-5 
sound(e, 5 sonde, [f. sund Sound a. Cf. 
MLG. sunt (also gesunt, G.gesund), MS w.sund.] 
Health, or soundness; safety or security. In prep, 
phr. in or on, mid or with sound. 

c 1205 Lay. 4967 He ferde mid sunde in to |nsse londe, 
Ibid. 19703 Lauerd, beo jm on sunde. c 1325 Lai le Freine 
51 Is his leuedi deliuerd with sounde? *3.. Gaw. 4 Gr. 
Knt. 2489 pus he commes to }>e court, knyjt al in sounde. 
c X400 Destr. Troy 346 ITo] put you in plite your purpos to 
wyn, In sound for to saile home & your sute all. 
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SoUlld (saund), sb.z Forms : a. 4 sun(e, 4-5 
sonCe, 4-5, 6- -S'c. sovne, 4-6 soun(e, sownnfe, 
5-6 sown(e, 6 Sc. sounn. j8. 5-6 sownd(e, 

6 so un ds, 5 - sound, [a. AF. w««, OF. jw* 
(=Prov. son, so, Sp. »«, Pg. som. It. suono) :-L. 
sottutn , acc. of sonus sound. Cf, OE. son , ON. 
sSnn, MDu. son , seen, from Latin or early <3F. # 

The form with excrescent - d finally established itself in 
the 16th cent., but is condemned by Stanyhurst as late as 
1582 (. Mneid To Reader, p. 11).] 

1. The sensation produced in the organs of hear- 
ing when the surrounding air is set in vibration in 
such a way as to affect these ; also, that which is 
or may be heard ; the external object of audition, 
or the property of bodies by which this is produced. 

a, a 1300-1400 Cursor M. 17288 "h 101 When bat our lord 
vp-rose be erthe quoke & made sown, a *330 Roland 4 V. 
708 As be harp has bre binges, Wode & soun & stienges. 
0384 Chaucer II. Fame 70s (Fairf.), Sovne ys noglit but 
eyre ybroken. c 1400 Rom. Rose 404s His instruments 
wolde he dight, For to blows and make sowne. c 1449 
Pecock Repr. n. viii. 187 That is to seie, that speche and 
soun be mad in the ymage hi an aungel of God. 15x3 
Douglas Mneid 1. ii. 4 Ane biudy land of furious stormy 
sownn. , „ 

j3, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 466/1 Sownde, or dyne, somtus, 
sonus. c 14S0 in Aungier Syon (1840) 379 Whan they liaue 
any nottes..they schal open them softly.. and beware of 
sownde. 153a Palsgr. *73/1 Sounde, noyse, son. K90 
Spenser F. Q. r. viii. 11 He loudly brnyd with beastly yelling 
sound. 1604 E. G[iumstonfJ D' Acosta's Hist. Indies iv. 
v. 216 It [silver] passeth golde in brightnesse, beauty and 
sound, the which is cleere, and agreeable. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, in. 522 Linnets fill the Woods with tuneful 
Sound. 1744 Harris Three Treat. Wks. (1841) 30 In 
music, the fittest subjects of imitation are all such things 
and incidents as are most eminently chaiacterized by 
motion and sound. 18x5 J. Smith Panorama. Set. Art 
II. 64 Over the surface of smooth water, sound is conveyed 
admirably well. 1874 Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk. v.142 
Sound travels at the rate ofiogo feet in a second of time, 
when the air is at freezing point. 

•f*b. Music, melody. Obs. 

CX320 Sir Tristr. 2857 Alle maner soun And gle Of 
minestrals vp and doun Bifor be folk so fre. xgox Douglas 
Pal. Hon. 11. xi, Terpsichore the fyft with humbill soun, 
Makis on psalteris modulatioun. 1359 Mirr. Mag., /as. I 
ix, In liberall artes, in instrumentale sowne. 

2. The particular auditory effect produced by a 
special cause. 

a. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 5750 A voys sede as him >o*te 
bes wordes boru be soun. c 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 4971 
Fra be tyme bat bai be son sal here. 1390 Gower Con/. I. 
294 So lowde his belle is runge. That of the noise and of 
tne soun Men feeien hem in al the loun. c 1400 Soivdone 
Bed. 437 Through the Cite wente the sowne, So lowde than 
gan he yelle. c 1500 Lancelot 103s To warnnyng them vp 
goith the biudy sown. 1542 Uuall Erasm. Apopk. 108 By 
the.,plashyng or sonne that it gave in the falle. 

fi. C14B0 Henryson Orpheus 4 Eurydice 140 Throu 
suetenes of the sound, The dog slepit and fell vnto the 
ground, c 1380 J. Hooker Life Sir P, Carew in Archoeo - 
logia XXYI11. 144 The trumpeter, clothed in blacke, sound- 
inge the deade sounde. 1609 Dekicer Gulls Horn Jik. Wks. 
(Grosart) II. 253 Throw the cards.. round about the Stage, 
iust vpon the third sound, as though you had lost. 1607 
Dryden Virg, Georg. 111. 78 From Hills and Dales the 
chearful Cries rebound : For Echo hunts along, and propa- 
gates the Sound. 1774 Goldsm. Hat. Hist. vin. i. (1862) II. 
243 It is rather the vibrations of the sound that affect the 
water by which they are excited, than any sounds that they 
hear. 1821 Scott Kenilm, xi, Let us hasten on, for the 
sound will collect the country to the spot. 1839 G. Bird 
Nat. Philos. 127 The intensity of sound is modified . .by the 
original direction of the sound. 

b. Const, of, or with possessives. (Cf. 3 b.) 

a. 111300 Cursor M. 12195 Als a chim or brasin bell, 
pat nober can vnderstand ne tell Wat takens j>air aun sune. 
c 1300 Si, Brandan 383 (Peicy Soc.), The Soun of him 
Iv.r. of his wyngen] Murie was. c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 
1642 This foule trumpes soun. C1460 SirR. Ros La Belle 
Dome 123 Lyke as be sownne of birdis doth expres whanne 
thei synge lowde. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 221 b/2, He was 
said the sone of thondre by cause of the soune of his predy- 
cacion. 1342 Udall Erastn. Apoph , 81 b, A potte..well 
tryed by y 8 tyncklyng and sonne thereof. 1390 Spenser 
F. Q. 1, i. 41 The sowne Of swaiming Bees. 

/9. 1480 Robt. Devyll 456 in Had. E.P. P. I. 236 Of theyr 
prayers to heauen wente the sownde. *36° Daus tr. Slei- 
dane's Comm. 120 If they here the sound of the bel, they 
runne thither straight. 1583 T. Washington tr. Nicholas's 
Voy. iv. xxvj, 143 i'heir countenance [is] furious, and the 
sound of their voyce fearefull. 1617 Mo hyson I tin. n. 84, 
I sensibly heard., the sound of the vollies of shot in that 
skirmish. 1669 Dryden Tyrannic Lave 1. i, Like the 
hoarse murmurs of a trumpet's sound. 1794 Mas. Rado-hfe 
Myst. Udolpho 1, In a low., tone, as if theso'und of his own 
voice frightened him. 18x3 Scott GuyM. xiv/He listened 
toeverynoise in the street . ., and endeavoured to distinguish 
in it the sound of hoofs or wheels. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. iii. I. 379 But with boasts like these was mingled the 
sound of complaint and invective. x866 G. Macdonald 
Ann. Quiet Neighb. xxvii. (1878) 466 As soon as I censed 
to hear the sound of their progress. 

c. Similarly with omission of the . 

a 1300 Cursor M, 1031 par. . es ..Sune of santes bat bar 
singes. £1385 Chaucer L.G , IV. 2613 Hypermnestra, Ful 
is the place of soun of inenstralsye. 14. . Lot. -Eng. Voc. 
in Wr.-Wfilcker 378 Diapkosia,. . soun of voys. 1300-20 
Dunbar Poems xxxiii. so Vnto no mess pressit this prelat, 
For sound of sacring bell nor skellat. a 1700 Evelyn Diary 
10 Feb, 1683, After sound of trumpets and silence made. 
1707 Curios, in Hush. 4 Gard. Pref. p. iii, Things, which . . 
they ought rather to publish at sound of Trumpet. 1823 
Scott Quentin D. xxvii, With sound of bugles, broaching 
of barrels, and ail the freedom of a silvan meal. 1842 
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Tennyson Godiva 36 She sent a herald forth, And bade 
him cry, with sound of trumpet, all The hard condition. 

d. The distance or range over which the sound 
of something is heard. In phr. in or within the 

sound of (something). . .. . 

16x7 Minsheu Duttorss*. Cockney f One borne within the 
sound of Bow-bell. 1712-4 X1 ® Sooner 

shall grass in Hyde-park Circus grow, And wits take lodg- 
ings in the sound of Bow. 1852 M. Arnold 1 he Future 16 
Whether he first sees light Where the river . . winds through 
the plain : Whether in sound of the swallowing sea. 

3. A particular cause of auditory effect; an in- 
stance of the sensation resulting from this. 

a. a 1300 Cursor M. 18320 All fcai sang bus. wit a sun. 
,, x.Alis. 1x83 (W.), He blowith smertand ioude sones. 
X4*2 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. axp Tliou shalte liaue 
many rynnynge engyns to make hombill Sownes to gasten 
thyn enemys. 1484 Caxton Fables of /II sop it* 1, He costed 
to them a grete pyece of wood, whiche maacle agrete sowne 
and noysein the water. 1363 Cooper Thesaurus ■ s.v. Sonus, 
To heare sownes or noyses, x3jo Spenser F. Q. h. v, 30 A 
gentle streame, whose murmuring waue..maue a sowne, 
To lull him soft a sleepe. „ .... 

S. 1483 Cath. Angt. 349/® A Sownde, crepitaculnm , 
crepitus, crepor. 13*6 Fdgr. Pei/. (W. de W. 1331) 78 He 
shall gyue a swete syluer sounde. 1562 W1N3ET Irks. 
(S.T.S.) I. 37 Thre sindry soundis blavyin almost at ane 
tyme. *609 Dekker Gulls Ilorn-bk. iii. 13 The eares are 
two Musiqne loomes into which as well good, sounds as 
bad, descend. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 11. xiii. [1693) 83 
To feign a Knowledge.. by making a noise with Sounds, 
without clear and distinct Significations. X709 Tatter 
No. 81 r 2 There was heard.. a Sound like that of a 
Trumpet. 1754 Gray Progr. Poesy 76 Ev’ry shade and 
hallow'd Fountain Murmur'd deep a solemn sound. x8xS 
Byron * My soul is dark ' i, If in this heart a hope be dear, 
That sound shall charm it forth again. 1831 Carpenter 
Man. Phys. (ed. 2) 341 Concurrently^ with the impulse of 
the heart nga' ' ' ' ’ “ 

heard. 1883 

muttered an . 

when imprisoned between two panes of glass, 
b. Const, of, or with possessives. (Cf. 2 b.) 
1x130a Cursor M. 23303 ]>an sal b a * here b® sunes O 
neddeis bath and of draguns.^ cx3ao Sir Tristr. 1874 Ich 
heie a menstrel, to say, Of tristrem he liab a soun. CX430 
Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 31 With a clere sowne of 
plate and of coyngnage. 1474 Caxton Chesse 111. vii. (1883) 
141 He herde the sownes of musique right melodious. 
c X300 Lancelot 772 The trumpetjs..blawen forth ther 
sownis. *703 Addison Italy 3 Oft in the Winds is heard a 
plaintive Bound Of melancholy Ghosts. 1832 W. Irvino 
Alhambra I, 68 A murmuring sound of water now and 
then rises from the valley. X869 Tozbr Highl. Turkey II. 
283 Popular tales.. are the lingering sounds of world-old 
myths. 

f c- A musical tone. 06s.- 1 
1662 Play ford Music 9 Making them half a tone or sound 
lower than they were before. 

4. In restricted sense : The auditory effect pro- 
duced by the operation of the human voice ; utter- 
ance, speech, or one of the separate articulations 
of which this is composed. 

fa) a 1300 Cursor M. 11683 Vnnethe had he said b e sune 
[=the words], Quen b® it boghed dune. *3.. E. E. 
Allit. P. A. 332 He. .sayde to hem with sobre soun; ‘ Wy 
stonde |e ydel bis® dayezlonge!’ 1383 Treyisa Iligden 
(Rolls) II. x6x Hit semeb a greet wonder how.. her owne 
langage and tonge is so dyuerse of sown in bis oon ilond. 
c 1420 Pol., Rel., 4 L. Poems (1903) 240 ?et bei answerid 
with dollefulle sone. 1573 Gascoigne Ceriayne Notes Wks. 
1907 I. 467 Remembre to place every worde in his natural 
Emphasis or sound, a 1386 Sidney Ps. xvn. iii, Then by 
thee, [ 1 ] was guiltlesse found From ill word, and ill mean- 
ing sound. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 357 Deni’d To Beasts, 
whom God on tnir Ci eation-Day Created mute to all aiti- 
culat sound. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 363 'Tis not enough no 
harshness gives offence, The sound must seem an Echo to 
the sense. X746 Francis tr. Horace , Epist. 11. i. 171 He 
forms the Infant's Tongue to firmer Sound, c 1825 Whately 
in Encycl. Metre f. (1845) I. 279/1 The Choice of words, 
with a view to tneir Imitative, or otherwise, Appropriate 
sound. 18S7 Trans. Philol. Soc. 82 On the sound of initial 
tk in English. Ibid,, The. .two varieties of sound, which 
we now repiesent. .by the digiaph th. 

(i) 1393 Shaks. Liter. 10x7 Idle words, .. Unprofitable 
.sounds. 1663 S. Patrick Parab, Pilgrim iv. (1687) 13 But 
when he speaks, his words are more than sounds, and have a 
sting in them which pierces the very heart. 18x3 Scott 
Guy M. xh, The remnants of an old prophecy, or song, or 
rhyme;.. it is aslrangejingleof sounds. 1867 Trans. Philol. 
Soc, Suppl. x On Palaeotype, or the representation of spoken 
sounds, .by means of the ancient types. 1894 W. Lindsay 
Latin Lang, x If an alphabet is to express the sounds of a 
language properly, each nation must construct one for 
itself. 


b. The audible articulation (s) corresponding to 
a letter, word, name, etc. 

CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vii. 27 pe letters and bail'® 
sounes and baire names. 1530 Pai sgr. 3 Al in freuche hath 
never suche a sownde as we use to gyve hym in these 
wordes [etc.], c 1620 A. H ume Brit. Tongue (1665) 7 Quhat 
was the right roman sound of them [the vowels] is hard to 
judge. 1779 Mirror N 0. 64, My ears were now familial bed 
with the sounds of Duke, Marquis, Earl. 1823 Scott 
Talism. xxv, The very sound of the name of a royal 
maiden, 1892 Stevenson Across the Plains i. 11 None can 
care for literature in itself who do not take a special pleasure 
in the sound of names. 

o. Used with implication of richness, euphony, 
or harmony. 

1333 T. Wilson Rhet, (1580) 116 Woordes that fill the 
mouthe and haue a sound with them, set foi the a matter 
verie well. 1614 Brerewood Lang. 4 Relig. 131 The last 
letter of the first word cut off in the Greek pronunciation 
for sounds sake, 1780 Mirror No. no, Blackfriars-wynd 


can never vie with Druiy-lane in point of sound, X78t 
Cowper Tablc-T. 3x6 If sentiment were saerific d to sound, 
And truth cut short to make a period round, 
f d. Import, sense, significance. Obs. 

In model n use there is an approach to this sense in phrases 
which indicate the mental impression produced by a state- 
ment, as in Sound w. 1 4. . 

a 16x4 Donne BtaSavaros (1644) 165 A private man in a 
just waire, may not oueiy kill, contrary to the sound of tins 
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place, this Cilty or Court againe*, or woids of this sound. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. (Globe) 93 As for being deliver’d, 
the Word had no Sound, as I may say, to me. 

e. Mere audible effect, without significance or 
real importance. 

1603 Shaks. Mach. v. v. 27 A Tale Told by an Ideot, full 
of sound and fury, Signifying nothing, a 1704 Locke (J .), 
Let us consider this proposition as to its meaning;; for it is 
the sense and not sound that must be the principle. *775 
Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 33 That a free man is governed by 
himself, .is a position of mighty sound ; but every man that 
utters it. .feels it to be false. 1 806 Afcd* jfmL XV. 55 J bo 
reason . . might in sound bo plausible enough, but it certainly 
was of no benefit. 

5. Fame or knowledge, report or rumour, news 
or tidings (o/’some tiring or person). Obs. exc. arch. 


llC) x ...iv, regnes_ o. — 

here soune. 1543 Jove Exp. Dan. it. Dvtj, When the 
sowne of the gospell shall lie blown© abroade into evety 
lande. 1386 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) a6 Such wide 
kiiule of reports, . . the least whereof would make you st oi me 
to the gale, if a man should but ouer-slip himsclfe in gating 
any manner of sound of you. 1781 Cowper Hope 454 (mil 
gives the word— the preachers. .spread the glorious sound. 
x8o8 Scott Mann. vi. vii, Fame of my fute made various 
sound, 18x7 Shelley Rev. Islam u. xiii, Until the mighty 
sound Of your career shall scatter in its gust The thrones 
of the oppressor. 

b. dial. With a : A rumour. 

x8oa Raymond No Soul above Money II# i. x8o He had 


0. attrib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib., os sound- 
alarm, -change, distinction, - element , etc. 

Freq. in reference to vocal sound. 

*843 Civil Eng. 4 Arch. /ml. VI. 146/2 Improvements 
in breakwaters, beacons, and *sound-nlarms. x866 (r. 
Stephens Runic Mon. I. p. xxxvii, The law of -sound- 
change in certain given dialects or language# at certain 
given periods. 1884 Sweet in Philol. Soc. Trans. 398 
The Imperfect ’sound-distinctions of Saxon Germans. 1884 
Cent. Mag. XXVII. 819 The highest art in the "sound- 
element of poetry. *88x Cassells Nat. Hist. V. 298 1 Jie 
existence of ’sound-organs . . implies a corresponding 
development of the sense of hearing. x888 Cloud Story 
Creation xi. 2x5 Tribes whose stock of ’sound-signs 1* so 
limited that they cannot understand each other in the dark, 
X87X Tyndall Fragtn. Sci. (1879) I. x. 307 The necessity of 
employing ’sound-signals in dense fogs. 1884 Sweet in 
Philol. Soc. Trans. 599 The richness of our ’sound-system, 
1867 Tyndall Sound i. 19 The ’sound-waves', travelling 
through a homogeneous atmosphere, reached the car, un» 
diminished by reflection. 

b. With agent-nouns, vbl. sbs., and pres, pples., 
as sound-carrier, concentrator ; sound-conducting, 
-exulting, -making, -producing, etc. 

1888 E. Ccodd Story Creation \L 216 The.. languages of 
civilised races, the ’sound-carriers.. of the Jofty conceptions 
which are enshrined in prose and poetry. 1884 Knic.h r Du t, 
Meclu Suppl. 832/1 ’Sound Concentrator and Projector. 
1833 Markham Skoda's Auscutt, 93 In consequence of the 
’sound-conducting power of the tissue being increased by 
its condensation. 1820 Shclcky Prometh. Uttb. iv. 333 My 
cloven fire-crags, ’sound-exulting fountains Imugh with a 
vast and inextinguishable laughter. 1875 Wmrw.Y Life 
Lang. ii. xo liy imitation of the ’sound-making persons 
around him. 1871 Darwin Disc. Man 11. xi. ( 1 8</0) 327 In 
two families of the Homoptera. .the males alone jiossess 
’sound-producing organs in an efficient state. 1894 Times 
(weekly ed.) a Feb. 99/a The adoption of 'sound-leading in 
the English telegraph offices. 1892 Wright Gothic Primer 
§ 109 The first ’sound-shifting, populariy called Grimm's 
Law. 1876 Douse Grimm's L. 151, A' pure must have been 
..the ouginal single parent sound from which the impute 
A"s were derived— one by ordinary ’sound-weakening, and 
the other by Reflex Dissimilation. 

7. Special combs. : sound-bar A/us. (see quot.); 
sound-body A/us,, the hollow part of a stringed 
instrument which strengthens its sound ; sound- 
bow, the thickest part of a bell, against which 
the hammer strikes; sound-box, sound-body; 
also in a gramophone, the box which carries the 
reproducing or recording stylus; sound-hand, 
a system of shorthand based on a phonetic repre- 
sentation of speech-sounds; sound-house (see 
quot.); sound-lore, the science of phonology; 
sound-proof a., preventing the passage of loud 
or disturbing sound or noise; hence sound-proofing 
vbl. sb. 


1884 Haweis My Musi 1 al Life 1 . 223 The ’sound-bar is a 
strip of pine wood running obliquely under the left foot of the 
bridge [of the violin). 1873 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mux. 
Terms, ’Sound-body. 1688 Holme Armoury 111. 462/1 The 
’Sound Bow, the inner part of the Bell, from the lower ring to 
the top._iBs7 jnJ. Timbs Ycar-bk.Facts 109 A bell ofthe usual 
proportions, In which the thickness of the upper at thin part 
is one-third of the sound-bow or thickest part. 187s Stainer 
& Barrett Diet. Mas. Terms, ’Sound-box. 1906 Sews- 
turb Exper. Phonetics x6 Experiments made on gramo- 
phone sound boxes indicate the necessity of cliangmg the 



sound, 
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prevalent view of such vibrating diaphragms. 1837 Pitman 
(title), Stenogi aphic “sound-hand. 1884 Knight Diet. Mech. 
Suppl. 832/2 * Sound-house, a marine alarm station from 
which audible alarms or signals are given in foggy weather. 
1871 Kennedy Public Sc/t. Lat. Gram. 4 “Soundlore treats 
of the sounds and relations of Letters and Syllables. 1884 
Health Exhib. Catal. 46/1 Movable “Sound-proof Paiti- 
lions for dwelling-houses, schools, &c. 1894 Daily News 
2 May 3/3 Each of the class rooms .. is made as far as 
possible sound proof. 1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 83/2 
Models showing application of ‘Silicate Cotton’ for fiie- 
proofing and “soundproofing. 

Sound (sound), sbfi Now dial. Forms: a. 5-7 
sown(e, 7 soune, souxm. 0 . 6 sounde, soon.de, 
6-7 sownd, 5- sound, [var. swounid Swoon jA] 

1 . A swoon or fainting-fit. Usually with preps. 
in or into. Very common c 1530-1650, esp. in to 
fall in a sound. 

a. c 1400 Laud Troy Bk. 10254 By-fore his feet fel sche 
doun For sorwe & care In a ded sowne. 1480 Robt. Devyll 
139 in Ilazl. E. P.P. I. 225 So for drende thys lady laye in a 
sowne. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. cxcii. [clxxxviii.] 590 
She fell in a sowne, and knightes and ladyes came and com- 
forted her. 1591 Greene Conny Catchingn. Wks. (Grosart) 
X. 1x5 Alas honest man helpe me, I am not well s and with 
that [he] sunckedowne suddenly in a sowne. 1621 Burton 
Anat. Met. 1. it. iv. iii. 195 Augusta, .fell down dead in a 
sown. *678 Wood Life (O.H.S.) II. 424 She fell in a soune 
and there layd, 

fig. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. v. 178 For they beheld him, 
rather in a Sown, then as yet Dead in the Kings favour. 

ft. 1471 Ripley Comp. A leh. v. vi. in Ashm. (1652) 149 The 
Woman . . Which oftyn for fayntnes wyll fall in a sound. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas . xxxvi. (Percy Soc.) 187 Prostrate we feu 
. . And sodaynly we were cast in a sounde. *559 Mirr. Mag. 
(1563) V tij, From a sigh he falles into a sounde, And from a 
sounde lyeth ragyng on the grounde. *596 H. Clapiiam 
Briefe Bible 1. 77 A man in a foming sounde, is not fit for 
our Table. <*1629 Hinde J.Bruen xlvii, (1641) 151 All his 
men were affraid, and one of them fell into a sownd. 1698 
Phil. Trans. XX. 247 And so [they] came out of the Con- 
vulsive-like Motions, lying as it had been in a Sound. 1766 
Goldsm. Vicar xi, My Lady fell into a sound, but Sir 
Tornkyn drawing his sword, swore he was hers to the last 
diop of his blood. *8*8- in Sc., Yks., Leic., and Cornw. 
glossaries. 

fig. a 1569 Kingesm yll Man's Est. ix. (1574) Cvij, Lying 
still in the sounde of sinne and buried yp in death. x6ia 
Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 4x3 When England.. bereft., 
of vitall breath was readie through Civill Warre to sinke 
downe and fall in a Sound. 

b. Without article. 

1513 Douglas Mneid vir, vi. heading, Juno, persavand 
the Troianis byg ane town, For greif and dolour lik to 
suelt in sown. 1590 Spenser F. Q, in. v. Argt., llelpliebe 
finds him almost dead, and reareth out of sownd. 1621 
Quarles Div. Poems , Esther (1717) 28 Tymissa (new awak'd 
from sound) replies, Our Castle is begii t with enemies. x66x 
Wood Lift (O.H.S.) I. 379 He, striving too much that his 
voice might be heard, fell in sounn. 

2 . dial. A deep or sound sleep. 

1867 P. Kennedy Banks Boro xix. 108 We got into a 
heavy sound towards morning, when we ought to be thinking 
about getting up. 

Sound (sound), sbfi Also 6 sounde. [f. Sound 
vfi, or ad. F. sonde (Sp. and Pg. sonda) in the same 
senses, app. f. OE, or ON. sund Sound sb . 1 Cf. OE. 
sund-gyrd, -line, -rdf, sounding-pole, -line, -rope.] 

1 . a. An act of sounding with the lead; also 
fig., power of sounding or investigating, rare. 

1584 B. R. tr. Herodotus 11. 70 b, At euery sounde with 
the plummet, you shall bi inge vppe great store of mud [etc.]. 
a 1624 Bp. M. Smit h Berm. (1632) 168 Man hath but a 
shallow sound, and a short reach, and dealeth onely by 
piobabihties andhkely-hoods. 
b. A sounding-line or -lead. 

It is possible that $onde in Chaucer's Dreme 1x49 is to be 
taken in this sense. 

exfiao Z. Boyo Zion's Flowers (1855) 19 Ho 1 Pilot, cause 
cast out the sound. ., And try how deepe wee draw. 

f 2 . A hole or excavation. Obs.~ l 
1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 581 The Rhodians., 
sunke divers deepe sounds in many places of thecitie neeie 
unto the wals, to discover the enemies mines. 

3 . Surg. An instrument for probing parts of the 
body, usually long and slender and having a slightly 
enlarged end. 

1797 M. Baillie Morb. Anat. (1807) 3x9 The disease 
may be asceitained by the introduclion of the sound into 
the urethra. 1809 S. Cooper Diet. Pract. Surg. 453/1 
Having previously introduced a metallic instrument, called 
a sound, into the bladder, and plainly felt the stone. 1846 
Brittan tr. Malgaigue's Man. Oper, Surg. 71 OfCauteriza- 
tion...Heat in the candle a finely-pointed metallic sound. 
1895 Arnold # Sons’ Catal. Surg. lustrum. 444 Uterine 
Sound and Syringe, combined. Ibid. 629 Lithotomy Sound 
. ., auscultatoiy, with India-rubber tubing and ear mount. 

4 . Sound-line , * the tow-line carxied down by a 
whale when sounding’ (Cent. Diet.). 

+ Sound, sbfi Obs.~° [Of obscure origin ; perh. 
an error for squid.] A cuttle-fish. 

x6xx Cqtgr., Seche, the sound, or Cuttle-fish. [Hence in 
later Diets.] 

Sound, obs. form of Sand sbf and sb . 2 
Sound (sciund), a. Foims : 3-4 sund(e, 4-5 
sond(e, 6 soende ; 3-6 sounde, 4-6 sownd(e 
(5 sowunde) ; 3- sound (5 sount), 9 dial, soun*, 
zound, zoun’, soond, soon*. [ME. sund, repre- 
senting OE. gesund I-sound a. The prefix has 
also disappeared in some of the Continental lan- 
. guages, as WFris. soun (siln, sllnd), NFris. sunn 


( stinj ), MDu. (eastern) sunt, sont, sond-, MLG. 
sunt, sund- (LG. sund ; hence Da. and Sw. sund), 
but remains in Du. gezond, G. gesund,] 

I. ].. Of persons, animals, etc. : Free from 
disease, infirmity, or injury; having or enjoying 
bodily health ; healthy, robust. Usu. predicative. 

In ME. the prominent sense was 'unhurt, uninjured, un- 
wounded ’. The first group illustrates the frequent usage 
with another adj- (or adv.) : see also Safe a. 1 b, c, and 
Whole a. 

(a) c xaoo Ormin 148x8 Godess folic all hal & sund Comm 
wel bunh Godd to lande. c 1220 Bestiary 518 Dis fis 
wunefi wifi fie se grund, and liuefi Ser eure heil and sund. 
a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P. xxx. 89 Withoute gold other eny 
tresor he [man] mai be sound ant sete. c 1374 Chaucer 
Troylus in. 1526 God us graunte sounde and sone to mete I 
c 1400 Land Troy Bk. 16534 He bad god..Brynge hem 
thedir sound & sone. c 1440 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 55 Yf thou 
se the puple sounde and fair. 1557 Tusser 100 Points Husb. 
lvi, A kow good of milk, big of bulke, hayle and sounde. 
*573 —Huso. (1878) 115 Then shall thy cattel be lustie and 
sound. 

(b) a 1300. Cursor M. 4350 ]>i luue me has broght to 
grund, pat i mai neuet mar be sund. 13. . Sir Beues (A.) 
231 A stahvord man and hardi, While he was sounde. 
c 1450 Mirk's Festial 13 Anon he com to horn,, .and holpe 
horn soo, ]?at bay comen sonde to hauen. 1508 Dunbar 
Poems iv. 10 The stait of man dois change & vary, Now 
sound, now seik, now blyth, now sary. 1596 Harington 
Metam. Ajax (1814)47 If your hawk's casting be all black, 
you shall see and smell she is not sound. 1605 Siiaks. Lear 
lr. iv. 1x3 To take the indispos'd and sickly fit, For the 
sound man. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s Trav. 129 A 
slave of a high price, of thirty yeares age, beautiful, sound, 
and jolly. 1722 De Foe Plague 150 They were known to 
be all sound and in good health. 1791 1 G. Gambado 1 Aim. 
Horsem. x. (1809) 108, 1 have bought a grey gelding lately, 
..they assured me he was sound. x&4g Clahidge Cold 
Water Cure 84 The sound man has purer tastes, independent 
of his greater self-command. 1853 Chambers's Jrnl. Oct,, 
Here is a very fine boy, seven years of age, warran ted sound. 
x8g8 Watts-Dunton Aylwin 11. iv, A bird with a broken 
wing would be always more to you than a sound one 1 

absol, 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. lxviii. (x6xx) 368 Sound 
and sicke remaining both of the same body. x6ox Siiaks. 
Alls Well iv. iii. 189 The muster file, rotten and sound, 
vppon my life amounts not to iifteene thousand pole. 1670 
Baxter Cure Ch. Div. Pref. 1 There are the wise and the 
foolish, the sound and the sick. 1722 De Foe Plague 184 The 
apothecaries and surgeons knew not how to discover the 
sick from the sound. 18x7 Shelley Rev. Islam x. xxii, 
Some, ere life was spent, Sought.. to shed Contagion on 
the sound. 

fig. 1765 Francis tr. Horace , Odes (ed. 7) 11. iv. 27 Heart, 
hold [sic] and sound I laud her Charms. 

b. Const, of or in (the limbs, mind, etc.). 

Sound of all four : cf. Four a. ad. 

1471 in Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. Var. Coll. IV. 182 Sownde 
of mynde, sore wowndede, dredyng the parel of dethe. 1577 
B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. m. (1586) 114 b, The Horse 
that is not sounde of his Feete. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V , nr. 
vi. 27 Bardolph, a Souldier firme and sound of heart 1636 
Massinger Bashful Lover iv. i, She’s sound of wind and 
limb. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, nr. 120 The Colt. .Of 
able Body, sound of Limb and Wind. 1807 Crabbe Par. 
Reg. 1. 109 Safe from all want, and sound in every limb. 
2889 Horse <5- Hound 24 Aug. 516/a Horses described as 
‘ good hunters ' must not only be sound in ‘ wind and eyes *, 
but mus t have been hunted. 1890 Doyle White Company x, 
I am still long of breath and sound in limb. 

o. In the phi', as sound as a bell. Also fig. of 
the heart. 

See also Roach sb. 1 1 b and Trout sb. 

1576 Newton Lemnie's Complex, (1633) 17s They he people 
commonly healthy, and as sound as a Bell. 1509 Shaks. 
Much Ado 111. ii. 13 He hath a heart as sound as a bell. x6o8 
Topsell Serpents (1658) 62T From that time forwards, he 
remained well and lusty, and as sound as a Bell. 1623 J. 
Taylor (Water P.) New Discov. A v, Blinde Fortune did so 
happily contriue, That we (as sound as bells) did safe axiue 
At Douer, 1865 Sketches fr. Cambr. 26 As for you, how- 
ever, you are as sound as a bell. 1898 Pall Mall Mag.Jn\y 
306 A single man . . with prospects, an’ as sound as a Dell, 

. .is not to be had every day. 

d. Said of appetite, health, etc. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas i. iv, When wilfully his taste- 
less Taste delights In things unsavory to sound appetites. 
1605 Shake. Mach. v. iii. 52 Finde her Disease, And purge 
it to a sound and pristine Health. XB56 Kane A ret. Expl. 
I. xvi. 191 In spite of all my efforts to keep up an example 
of sound bearing I fainted twice on the snow. 

2. Of parts of the body, the constitution, etc. : 
Not affected by disease, decay, or injury. 

Also f to make (a wound) sound, to heal or cure. # 
a 1300 Cursor M, 26925 And quils )>at neunes es in wonde 
Es plaster nan mai mak it s'ond. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 266 
Sche tok. . Of herbes al the beste jus, And poured it into his 
wounde; That made his veynes fulle and sounde, 1560 
Bible (Geneva) Prov. xiv. 30 A sound heart is the life of 
the flesh: but enuie is the rotting of the bones. 2577 B. 
Googe tr. Heresbach's Husb. iii. 155 You may geue them., 
the bones them seluesbroosed, which wyll make theyr teeth 
the sounder. 1590 Spenser F. Q. iii. xii. 38 The wyde 
wound .. Was closed vp, . . And euery part to safety full 
sound, As she were neuer hurt, was soone restor’d, 1621 
T. Williamson tr. Goularl's lVise Vieillard 9 Thou art 
quick of hearing, thy teeth are sound. 1630 R. Johnson's 
Kiitgd. Commw. 116 Of stature they are tall, of a sound 
constitution. X750 tr. Leonardus' Mirr. Stones 83 Coral 
makes sound the wasted gums. X779 Mirror No. 67, I 
wished to change it while I had a sound constitution, which 
I owed to Nature. 1803 Med. Jrnl. X. 370 When a broken 
fragment of bone is driven beneath the sound contiguous 
part of the cranium. 1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. 
xi. 122 The brain is found to be perfectly sound and normal. 
x8g8 Allbutt’s Syst. Med, V. 74 Inability to lie on the 
sound side. 


b. Of the mind, heart, etc., with reference to 
intellectual or moral qualities. 

Freq. in citations or echoes of Juvenal Sat, x. 356 Mens 
sana in corpore sano. 

1531 Tindale Exp. 1 John (1537) 97 It is the moost 
felicite that can be to haue a sounde mynde in a sounde 
body. 1577 Harrison England 11. xii. (1877) 1. 239 They 
haue noted three things within their sound remembrance. 
1598 Rowlands Betraying of Christ 15 Sound conscience 
well is said like wall of brasse ; Corrupted, fit compar'd to 
broken glasse. _ 1652 Evelyn State France Misc, Writ. 
(1805) 56 A prince of weak fabiic and constitution, but 
sound intellectuals. 1675 Owen Indwelling Sin ix. (1732) 
xii To endeavour after a sound and stedfast Mind. X729 
Law Serious C. xi. 163 The solid enjoyments, and real 
happiness of a sound mind. 1780 Mirror No. 86, Since a 
sound mind, according to the well-known apophthegm, is 
in natural alliance with a sound body. 1820 Scott Monast . 
xxi, I must trust to good sword, strong arm, and sound 
heart. 1876 Trevelyan Life 4 Lett. Ld. Macaulay II. 
ix. i22 The promptings of a sound manly heart. 

0. Of a place: Morally healthy. 

1876 Miss Yonge Womankind xxiii. 195 Servants who 
have once, as young girls, been landed m a kind, sound 
place, where they are well caied for. 

3. Free from damage, decay, or special defect; 
unimpaired, uninjured ; in good condition or repair. 

C xago St. Dominic 220 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 284 pe nolie 
manness bokes it weren.., Also sounde huy weien and 
druye ase huy euer er were. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R. xvt. vii. (BodL MS.), Quyke siluer , , is ful Ionge 
ikepte i colde uessels and sownde. c X440 Pallad. on Husb, 
xii. 357 Ther Cannes styke ; on hem sarmentis plie. With 
grapes faire& sounde aparty hie. 1555 Eden Decades n. 
h. (Arb.) ixx Of theyr soundeste plankes . . they framed a 
newe carauel. 1594 Shaks. Rich. HI, v. iii. 65 Look that 
my Staues be sound, & not too lieauy. 1653 Ramesey 
Astral. Restored 147 The Trees are tall, sound, fruitful!, 
and good. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 113 All 
the Walls are so sound, that they seem as if they had been 
but lately built. 1725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 94 
Our men healthy, and our ships sound. 1791 ‘ G. Gambado ’ 
Ann. Horsem. vi. (x8og) 91 If the gate or stile happens to 
be in a sound state. 1826 Art Brewing (ed. 2) <32 You can 
use good sound barleys for that purpose, and reject blown, 
or otherwise injured, goods. 1857 Miller Elern. Chew., 
Org. i. 13 By means of a sound elastic cork. 1887 Jefferies 
Amaryllis xiii. They were all dressed better than her, and 
without a doubt had sound boots on their feet. 
fig. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 4x5 My loue to thee is 
sound, satis cracke or flaw. 1596 Spenser State Del. Wks. 
(Globe) 612/2 They reserved theyr titles, tenuies, and sig- 
nioryes whole and sound to themselves. 1607 Tourneur 
Iiev. Trag. it. iv, Before his eyes He would ha' seen the exe. 
cution sound Without corrupted favour. 1618 Fletcher 
Women Pleased 1. iii, ’Tis but a Proverb sound, and a neck 
broken. 

b. Of air, liquor, or food : Not spoiled or viti- 
ated in any way; hence, wholesome, good and 
strong. Also in fig. context. 

C1460 Play Sacrarn. 41 And sythe thay toke y l blysed 
brede so sownde And in a cawdron they ded hym boyle. 
X584 Cogan Haven Health (1636) 300 Neither is the 
ayre to bee judged sound as soon as the Plague ceaseth. 
*594 Flat Jemell-ho. 1. 9, 1 haue also heard it verie crediblie 
reported, that a side of venison hath byn kept sound and 
sweet one whoje month together. 1604 E. G[rimstone] tr. 
D’ Acosta’s Hist. Indies n. xiv. 1x4 There Is nothing more 
agreeable, then to inioy a heaven [=air] that is sound, 
sweet and pleasant, 1635 Swan Spec. /If. (1643) 3 81 lb e 
Trout is admirable: for this is so sound in nourishment, 
that [etc.]. x8x8 Scott Hrt, Midi, xxviii, Mrs. Bickerton 
..drank some sound old ale, and a glass of stiff negus. 
1811 — Kenilw. i, Having a cellar of sound liquor, a ready 
wit, and a pretty daughter. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 
748 Sound wine in moderation. 

c. Financially solid or safe. 

x6ox R. Johnson Kingd, <$■ Commw. (1603) 17 Francis 
the 1. . .left his credite sound with the matchants, and readie 
money to his sonne. 1833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley the 
Banker 1. i. 17 In my country, Scotland, the banks are 
particularly sound. 1879 Fkoude Ceesar ix. 91 He lent his 
mon ey . . with sound securities and at usurious in terest. 1883 
Daily Tel, 10 Nov. 5/4 The finances of the colony were in 
a sound condition. 

d. In proper condition for the purpose. 

1883 Cassells Fam. Mag. IX. 760/1 The heat may then 
..he reduced a little, still the oven must be ’sound’, and 
kept as near as possible at a unifoim tempeiature. 

4. a. Of things or substances : Solid, massive, 
compact, f Of a wood : Dense. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xvii. ( Martha ) 16 Sa tbik & sownd 
was (ie wod Be-twene Arle and Avynone. 1387 Trevisa Hig- 
den (Rolls) IV. 453 Also j?e Est gate.., |>at was so hevy of 
sound bras j>at twenty men were besy i-now for to tende it, 

. . opened by hymself. X55X Records Cast. Knowl. (1556) 17 
A sphere is a round and sound body. 1577 B. Googe tr. 
Heresbach's Husb, so Hereunto you may cast ashes, ..dust 
and other thinges raked togeather, but m the middest you 
must lay some sounde matter. 1825 Scott Talism. iv, 
A small Gothic chapel, hewn.. out of the sound and solid 
rock. 1855 Orr's Circ. Set., Inorg. Nat. 212 The line., 
should have a naturally sound foundation of rock, well 
drained, and not liable to destruction from mere exposure. 

b. Of land: Dry in subsoil; not boggy or 
marshy. Now dial. 

1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 18 Lette theym [re. sheep] out of 
the folde, and dryue theym to the soundest place of the 
felde. Ibid. § 39 He that hath noo seuerall and sounde pas- 
ture, to put his lambes vino. 1780 T. Wright Meth. Water- 
ing Meadows (1790) 9 Its [re, land] herbage, if coarse, is 
fined ; its soil, if swampy, becomes sound. 1873 N. $ Q. 4th 
Ser. XI. 57 It is a good sound heaf, with plenty of heather, 
and good herbage. 

fo. Safe, secure; free from danger. Obs. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II, 492 Suppois the se was 
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neuir so soft and sound s In that passage this ilk Edmund 
wes dround. 

6 . Of sleep, etc. : Deep, heavy, profound ; un- 
broken or undisturbed. 

1548 Elyot s.v. Arcitts, Arctior somttus, sounde slepe. 
1360 Daus tr, Sleidane's Comm. 232 He was caste into a mar- 
velous depe and sounde slepe. 1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. \. 
33 This sleeps is sound inaeede. 1639 N. N. tr. Du Bosq's 
Compl. Woman 11. 19 These slaves seeing their pretended 
Husbands layd in a sound sleeps, most subtilly stole away 
their Armes. 1673 Humours Town {1693) 2, 1 could scarce 
get one sound nap. *709 Addison Tcitler No, 97 y 7 Then 
Slumbers are sound, and their Wakings chearful. *804 
AuEHNErnv Surg ; Obs. 176 His sleep was sound and un- 
disturbed. 1833 T. Hook Parson's Daw. it. xi, [He] went 
into a sound nap. 1893 Forbes-Mi tchell Remin . Gt. 
Mutiny 126, I. .bad a sound refreshing sleep. 

trausf. 1616 Pasquil <5- Kath. v. 133 Once more a blessed 
chance Hath fetcht againe my spirit from the sowndAnd 
languishing despaire of happinesse. 

b. Hence with sleeper. Also as a moth-name. 

For sound—* sound asleep see Sound adv. 2 b. 

1877 Reports Prov , 139 (E.D.D.), Pointing to brown moth, 
5 tis a sound-sleeper. 1898 Watis-Dunxon Aylictvi xv. i, 
I was always a sound sleeper. 

7. Of a solid, substantial, ample, or thorough, 
nature or character. 

1363 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Solidus, With a name of more 
glorious shew, then sounde value. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 
567 The soile..vnderneath.. drinks in much moisture..; for 
many a sound showre . . passeth and 1 unneth thiough it. 
1618 Bolton Monts (1636) 132 Metellus . . tooke a most 
sound revenge for the losse of Iuventius. a 1676 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man. t. i. (1677) 23 It gives every considering 
man a sound and full conviction that [etc.], 1784 Cowper 
Tine. 437 School-friendships are not always found.. per- 
manent and sound. 1813 J. Smith Panorama Set. fy Art 
II. 593 A light, sandy loam, whose sound dryness is acknow- 
ledged. 1863 A. K. H. Boyd Graver Thoughts Country P. 
209 The greedy farmer will tell many lies to get a sound 
puce for a lame horse. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med, III. 913 
When ..the attack passes oil the patient makes a sound te- 
coveiy. 

b. Of blows, a beating, etc. : Dealt or given 
with force or severity. 

1607 Brewer Lingua ill. i, I looked for a sound lap on 
the pate, 1681 Dryden Span. Friar in. ii, Just as when 
a fellow has got a sound Knock upon the head, they sny 
he's settled, 1728 Ramsay Monk If Miller’s Wipe 346 Be 
sure to lend him a sound rout. x8zx Scoit Kcnilw. xxx, 
The porter.. stalled up with his club, and dealt a sound 
douse or two on each side of him. 1832 Miss Youcn Cameos 
I. iv. 27 He will give you a sound beating. 1887 IIall 
Caine Life Coleridge i. 22 He proceeded to exterminate 
Voltaire by force of a flogging, which Coloiidge feelingly 
desa ibed as sound if not salutai y. 

II. 8. In full accordance with fact, reason, or 
good sense; founded on true or well-established 
grounds; free from error, fallacy, or logical de- 
fect ; good, strong, valid. 

The several groups of quotations illustrate some of the 
principal varieties of context. 

(«) c 1440 Capgrave Life St. Kath, v. 1183 Youre cottn- 
seyll In this is neylher saue ne sounde. 1376 Gascoigne 
Steele Gi. (Arb.) 53 And sound advice might ease hir wearie 
thoughtes. 1596 Edw. Ill , 1. i. xot The soundest counsell 
I can giue his giace,ls to suirender eie he he constraynd. 
1697 Drydicn JEneid xu. 42 Sound Advice, proceeding 
from a heart Sincerely yours. 

(£) 13.. Syr Petty 117 in Hazl. E.P.P. 1. 166 He makyth 
the fals to be soende, And ryght puttys to the grounde. 
*396 Siiaks. Merck. V. iv. i. 238 You know the Law, your 
exposition Hath beene most sound, ifioo — A. V.L. in. 
ii. 62 Shallow agen : a more sounder instance, come. 1622 
Gataker Spintuall Watch (cd. 2) 11B To passe by this, 
which I take to bee not all out so sound. 1633 Ramesey 
Astrol. Restored 36, 1 would fain see them pass any sound 
word or Argu men t against it. 1711 G. Hickes Two Treat. 
Chr. PriestA. (1847) II.. 363 This ugorously exercised su- 
premacy, which our princes have since explained into a 
sounder sense. *781 Burke in Corn (1844) II. 445 Mr. 
Laurens’ remarks are as sound as they are acute and in- 
genious. x8t8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) III. 303 There seems 
to have been no sound leoson for this distinction. 1841 
Macaulay Let. in Trevelyan Life (1876) II. ix. 118 Your 
objection to the lines is quite sound. 1849 — Hut. Eng. 
x. II. 609 Their old theory, sound or unsound, was at least 
complete and coherent. 

(c) 1598 Meres in Ingleby Shahs. Cent. Praise 24 The 
cleanest wit and soundest wisedome. 1706 E. Ward 
Wooden World Diss, (1708) t4Bublinghesays is the Result 
of sound Reasoning. 1780 Harris Plulol. Enq. Wks. [1841) 
450 Strictly conformable to the rules of sound and ancient 
criticism. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I. viii. 
48 Consistent with sound philosophy. 1833 J, Phillips 
Matt. Geol. 11 As a basis of true and sound geology. 1863 
Tylor Early Hist. Man. I. 2 Thegiowth of sound know- 
ledge. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 840 The patient 
instead of adopting the counsel of sound surgery, betakes 
himself to the perilous resources of quackery. 

(d) 1807 Dryden Virgil, Lift (1721) I. 72 He has solv’d 
mote Phenomena of Nature upon sound Principles, than 
Aristotle in his Physics.. 1836 Thirl wall Hist. Greece II. 
225 It does indeed indicate.. larger views, and sounder 
m^Ples of policy. 2835 Orr’s Circ. Sci., Inorg. Nat. 127 
Without sound general views there can be no safe practical 
use of any science. 1888 Bryce At tier. Commw. xvii. I. 
244 Without expressing any opinion as to whether the 
policy of Protection be or be not sound. 

b. Theologically correct ; orthodox. 

*575 Gascoigne Glasse Govcrnm, Wks. 1910 11,66 A11 
this I confesse also to be good & sound doctrine. 1394 
Hooker Beef. Pol, iv. 11. § x It is out of doubt that., in the 
prime of Christian religion faitli was soundest. 1609 Bible 
(D ouay) Exod, xxvui. comm., Bishopes and Priestes must 
have special vertues,,. sound doctrin, and band of union. 
<4x700 Evelyn Diary 30 Jan, 1653, He ordinarily preach'd 


sound doctrine. 1784 Cow per Tiroc. 198 [Being] taught,, 
sound religion sparingly enough. 1837 Pushy in Liddon 
Life (1893) II. i. 16 We have too much to do to keep sound 
doctrine, .to be able to go into the question about dresses. 
1858 W. Arnot Laws Jr. Heaven II. xi. 93 A sound creed 
will not save a careless liver in the great day, 1870 J. Bruce 
Life Gideon xii. 218 The indissoluble connection between a 
sound faith and a sincere conscience. 

\ c. Of a book or writing : Accurate, correct. 
1399 Thvnne Animadv. (1875) 61 The piinte must be 
corrected after those written copies (whiche I yet holde for 
sounde till I maye dispiove them). x6rx Bible Trans l, Pref. 
T 6 That Translation was not so sound, and so perfect, but 
that it needed in many places correction. <1 X700 Evelyn 
Diary 20 Feb. 1676, A famous,. tieatise against the conup- 
tion in the Cleaigie, but not sound as to ns quotations. 

9. Of judgement, sense, etc. : Based on or char- 
acterized by well-grounded principles or good 
practical knowledge. 

*577 B, Googe I I ores bach's Hush. (1586) 7 Those that 
aie of sounder iudgement, account the husbandmen most 
happy. 1613 IIarcouht l ’ey. Guiana 37 As Olliers also of 
sound iudgement, and great experience doe hold opinion. 
r6zo T. Granger Div, Logike 2 Instituted or framed 
accotdtng to sound leason. 1718 Free-thinker No. 73. 137 
It is a Maxim of the soundest Sense, x^goljuKKi: hr. Rev. 
303 The learning which could make judicial discretion., 
deserving the appellation of a sound discretion. 1830 Scott 
Monast. Introd,, By a transcendent flight, beyond sound 
reason and common sense. 1847 W. C. L. Martin The Ox 
166/a A skilful practitioner, whose knowledge of anatomy 
will enable him to act with piomplness and sound judg- 
ment. 1857 Livingsi one Trav. ii. 38 A most convincing 
pioof of our sound sense. 

10. Of persons, disposition, principles, etc. ; a. 
Morally good; lionesri sLraightfoiward. 

1380 Lyly Euphucs (Aib.) 461 Knowing that there is 
nothing that smelleth sweeter to the Loidu. then a sounde 
spirits. <*1386 Sidney Ps. xviu. vii, I walk’d his waits,.. 
Sound and upright with him. to wickcdnes not bent. 1687 
MiiIge Gt, Fr. Diet. 11. s.v., To have sound (honest, or good) 
Principles. 1693 Congreve Love for L. hi. iv, Mrs. Fate. 
..You arc such an universal Jugler, — that I'm afraid you 
have a great many Confederates. Stan. Faith, I’m sound. 

b. Sinceie, true ; not doubtful or disaffected in 
any way ; trusty, loyal. 

158X J. Bell II addon's Ausw. Osor. 194, I dare scarcely 
lliinke you to lie in any inspect a sownde frendc thcicunto. 
X613 Siiaks. lien. VIII, in. ii, 274, JL.That in the way of 
Loyaltie, and Truth, Toward the King.. Dare mate a 
sounder man then Siurie can be. 16x7 Moryson l tin. ii. 
299 Little to bee feared, if the English-lush there had sound 
hearts to the State, 178X Cowmsr Friendship 13 The re- 
quisites that form a friend, A real and a sound one. 18x7 
Evans's Pari. Deb. 1. 586 The gtcat body of the labourers 
. .in that pait of the kingdom, he believed to be sound, 
o. Having a healthy national or moral tone. 

1822 Gen. Stewart (of Garth) Sh. Highlanders , etc. II. 
257 The mass of the population may, on occasions of trial, 
he reckoned on as sound and trust-worthy, it x86a Buckle 
Civiliz. (1869) III. iii. 130 As lotig as the people are sound, 
there is life. .1879 M. Arnold Mixed Ess., Democracy 5 
One. .beneficial influence,, .the administmtion of a vigorous 
and high-minded aristocracy is calculated to exert upon a 
robust and sound people. 1902 Daily Chr an. 15 Apr. 3/6 
The American, too, is a ‘sound ’ man, joliy good company, 
and no end of fun, 

11. Of persons : Holding accepted, approved, 
solid, or well-grounded opinions or views, esp. in 
regard to religious belief ; orthodox. 

pred. 1326 Tindale Titus i, 13 Wherefore rebuke them 
sharply, that they maye be sounde [Gr. vyLaivuttnv] in the 
faytfi. 16x3 Siiaks. lien. VIII , v. iii. 81 Card. Doe not I 
know you for a Fauouier Of this new Sect? Ye are not 
sound. Crom. Not sound? 1704 Swift T. Tub Conch, A 
temptation of being witty, upon occasions where I could 
be neither wise, nor sound, nor anything to the matter in 
hand. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiv. III. 477 The King, 
too, it was said, was not sound. *874 Contemp. Rev. Oct. 
708 He came from Scotland sound as a bell on the five 
points of Calvinism. 

absol. 1 68a end Plea for Nottconf. Ded. Aiijb, Distin- 
guish between Pieacher and Preacher, between the sound 
and the unsound. 

attrib. 1394 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 111. viii. 3 The will of 
God ..no sound divine in the world ever denied to be 
[etc.]. x6a6 in Gath. Rec. Soc. Publ. I. 96 Testifying that 
he was a sound catholique, & had done them faithful 
service, 1683 Baxter Parafhr. N. T. Maik iv. 20 All 
sound Christians are not equally fruitful. 1714 Pore Wife 
Bath ss For so said Paul, and Paul’s a sound divine. 1764 
Wesley Let. to T. Rankin Wks. 1830 XII. 305, I hope 
John Cattermole (a sound man) will come ana help you. 
1820 Scott Monast. Introd. Ep., It would ill become me, a 
sound Protestant, and a servant of government.., to impli- 
cate myself [etc.]. 1882 R. G. Wilberforce Life IV. 
Wilberforce 111. vi. 169 ‘Well, but my Lord, after all, he is 
a very sound man 1 ' ‘He is indeed with a vengeance,’ said 
the Bishop, ‘ if you mean vox etprxterea nihil'. 

b. Hence To be sound on (something). Orig. 
U.S. and chiefly colloq. 

1836 Knickerbocker Mag, XLV1II. 287 A slight German 
accent did not prevent hnn from being sound, as he said, 

‘ on ter coose question’. 1839 Bartlett Diet. Amer. (ed. 
2) 430 Sound on the goose , a phrase originating in the 
Kansas troubles, and signifying true to the cause of slavery. 
1872 De Vehe Americanisms 267 Now, sound on the goose 
means simply to be stanch on the party question, whatever 
that may be for the moment. 1893 F. F. Moobe / Forbid 
Banns (1899) 119 That he was sound even on a seven hours’ 
question. 

c. U.S. (See quot.) 

1872 De Verb Americanisms 266 If he has been in politi- 
cal life before, his record is carefully searched to find out if 
he is sound, that is, if he has always voted strictly with M- 
party. 


12. Of sober or solid judgement ; well-grounded 
in principles or knowledge ; thoroughly versed 
and reliable. 

1615 G. Sandys Trav. 218 As sound in iudgement as ripe 
in experience. 1634 tr. Scudcry's Curia Pot. 6r It was 
very difficult to be a sick Patient, and a sound Pohtilian, to 
govern the people, being personally weak. 1852 Brihied 
Five Yrs. Eng. Univ. (ed. 2) 274 Good sound scholars, but 
not remarkably showy or striking. 1872 Ruskin Eagle's 
N. i. 3 The least part of the woik of any sound art-teacher 
must be his talking. 2892 E. Peacock N, B> endon I. 62 
You are a sound judge of poetry. 

13. Comb., as sound-headed, - hearted \ -minded, 
etc. Also sound-hearledness and souwl-sweel a<lj. 

x8o8 Scoit Let. in Lockhart (1837) II. vi. 205 He is 
judicious, .and uncommonly "sound-headed. 1836 N. Brit, 
Rev. XXVI. 87 Henry and his Pailiameut, though still 
doctrinal Romanists, were sound-headed piuctical English- 
men. 1608 Don Si Cleavlk E.i/os, Prov. 84 Who thus 
testifie of themselues, and of all other "sound hearted 
Christians. 1842 Mi all in Nottconf. 1 . 241 A sound-hum ted 
patriot. 1x1833 Robertson Led. ii. (1858) 53 The "sound- 
heartedness and light feeling of the great majority. 1826 

E. Irving Babylon 11. I. 140 It became a fixed and settled 
principle witli all “sound-minded men. 1856 N. Brit. Rev. 
XXVI. 63 Tin's is enough.. to xcieen this sound-minded 
Calvinist fiom all criticism or remark, 2863 Cowdln Clarke 
Shake. Char. viii. 208 The most "suuud-senscd man of the 
group. 2391 Sylvexikr Ivty 439 Wks. (Grusart) II. 251 
Their Leach that fain would cure their harm Applying 
many "soutul-sweet Med’cines fit. xs8g R. Harvey PI. 
/’ere. (1590) 8 They.. were the "soundest winded sulneets. 
1362 T. Nokion Calvin's lint. tv. 86 To poynt out.. what 
manor of iliyng the piofcssion of monkes was . , : so as the 
"soundwitted icders may iudge by the comparison. 

Sound (suund), adv. Also 5 sounde, sowudo, 
6 aownd. [f. Sound «.] 
j- 1. Without hatm or injury ; in safety or security; 
safely. Obs, 

a 1400-50 A lexattder 55 52 How he mint seku doitu sounde 
in.to Jic see hothoin. <• 1400 Deslr. Troy 052 So may ye 
surely ii sounde to myselfe come. 1 2430 Holland How fat 
774 He gart thaim se.. Sound saland oil the su scliippis of 
towr. 

2. To sleep sound, to enjoy deep, unbroken, or 
undisturbed sleep ; to be in a ptofound sleep. 

a 1400 Odavian 72 When y am to bedd broght, Y slope 
but seldun sownde. 25x3 IJoulias s/incid \ it. Ptol. itx 
On slummyr 1 slaid full sad, and skpit sownd, 1590 
Si'ENSLft F. Q. t. i. 42 So sound he slept, that nought inought 
him awake. 17*2 JJb Fok Col. Jack i, Among the coal- 
ashes where I slept., as sounB, and as comfortably as ever 
I did since. 1770 Lanliiornb Plutarch V. 324 Fulvius 
slept so sound alter his wine, that [etc.]. x8$a Thackeray 
Esmond 11. v, Some night lie begins to sleep sound. 
phr. 17x1 Ramsay On Maggy Johnstoun x, I trow I took 
a nap,.. As sound’s a tap. 1727 Gay New Song of New 
Similes vi, But she, insensible of that, Sound as a top can 
sleep. 

D. Sound asleep, sunk in sleep; fast asleep. Also 
with ellipse of asleep. 

XS92 Siiaks. Rom. <y Jul. tv. v. 8 How sound is she a 
sleeps ? I musL needs wake her. 1821 Scott Kenilw. i, 1 1 e 
may be found, sound asleep on his feather-bed. 2839 Dii.ki ns 
Nhkleby xxiii, Asleep she did fall, sound as a chinch. 2844 
\V. II. MAXvti.LLSporls If Adv. Scot. vti. (1 835) 81 ‘ Sound as 
a watchman,’ [he] hears nothing. 1892 A. Gordon Gat glen 
ii. 54 How can you say all this, when you weie sound as a 
uooper? 

3. In a sound manner ; heartily, soundly. 

2398 Siiaks. Mcny IV. iv. iv. 61 Let the supposed Fairies 
pinch him, sound, And buinc him with their l apers. 

b. In various combs., as sound-judging, - think- 
ing ; sound- set, - staled , etc. 

XS98 S ylvlster Du Bat las it. i. 1. Eden 302 Man (having 
yet spirit sound-stated) Should dwel elswnere, then where 
lie was cieated. 1632 Luncow Trav, vm. 34a 'I he sound 
set man. .still keepeth his way. 1817 Sam Let. in Lock- 
hart (1837) I V. ii, 72 A set of quiet, unpretending, but sound- 
judging country gentlemen. 1838 Dickens O. hoist xii, 
Laws which certain profound and sound-judging philo- 
sopher have laid down. 1873 Lu, Duiilkin in A. L>.ill 
Life (1905) I. vii. 227 My real sympathies were,, with the 
sound- thinking pot turn of the ttation. 

Sound (suund), vP Forms : a. 48 uno, 4 ~ 5 Bone, 
sovne, 4-6 soun(o, sown(e. 0 . 5 6 sounde, 5 7 
sownd(e, 5 - sound, [ad. OF. suiter, saner (mod. 

F. sonner), = Prov. and Sp. sonar, Pg. soar , It. 
sonare L. sondre, f. sonus sound.] 

I. intr. 1. Of things ; To make or emit a sound. 
Frequently with adverbial or adjectival complement. 
a, a 1323 Prose Psalter xl\[i]. 3 pc waters souned, and 
ben truuled. 1362 Lancl. /’. PL A. Biot, xu As I.riuhcdc 
on ]je watres, I slumbeide in a slepyng, bit sownede so 
innrie. 2387 Trevisa IJigden (Rolls) VII. 73 Water organs 
|>at sowneji by aycr and water. <12450 Merlin x. 234 
Where as thei berde the irompe sowne. 2486 /.VC-. St. 
Albans diij, And thay be brokyn thay wyll sowne full 
dulli. <2x533 Ld. Bernlrs lluott liii. i8x Troinjiettes & 
taboures began to sou ne. 2563 Cooi br 7 kesaut us s,v. 
Lituus, Sirepiint litui, the trumpeUes sow tie. 

/J. 1483 Gath. Angt. 350/1 To sownde, sit epere. 2330 
Palscr, 726/1 This bell soundeth a mys. Ibid , 1 his home 
sowndeth meryly. 2379 Poore Knights Palm e K iij. Whose 
harpe did sound almost the silent night. 2662 J. Davos 
tr. O/carius’ Voy. Amb, 33 The Trumpet alwaies sounding 
when the meat was carried up. 2749 Gray Installat. Ode 33 
But hark J the portals sound. 2794 Mrs. Kadclii m Jl/yst, 
lldolpho xxxiii. Presently the castle-clock struck twelve, 
and then a trumpet sounded. 2818 Scoir Hrt. Midi. iii. 
note. No other drum but theirs was allowed to sound on the 
High Street. 2845 J, Coulter Adv. in Pacific xiv. iy } In 
still weather, jou will hear them (war-touches) for miles, 
they sound so loudly. 2877 Frqude Short Stud. (t88jj IV. 
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i. x, 120 Fioni the cathedral lower the vesper bell was be- 
ginning to sound. 

b. To resound (to, with, or f of something) ; 
to be filled with sound. - 
13... Minor Poems fy. Vernon MS. xxiii. 515 Of whos 
herying sounen . . I-Ieuene, Ei ]>e and See. c 1473 Parte - 
nay 4718 A meruelus cry vp he cast bat stound, All the 
toure souned when he fill to giound. 1377 Hammer Anc. 
Heel. Hist. (rCip) 177 All sounded of lamentation tluough- 
out evety narrow lane. 1821 Scoit Kenilw. xxxi, The 
gieat hall of the Castle.. sounding to strains of soft and 
delicious music, a 1834 H. Reed Lect, Eng. Lit, iii. (1878) 
117 It is one of the noblest languages that the eaith has 
ever sounded with. *896 Housman Shropshire Lad xxii, 
The sheet sounds to the soldiers' tiead, 

0 . Of instruments : To give a call or summons to 
arms, battle, etc. Also without subject. 

1703 J. Robins Hero of Age tr. ii. 3 Now fiist is beat the 
General Alarm, Now sounds to Horse. 1724 Du Foe Mem. 
Cavalier (1840) 68 The trumpets sounded to lioise. 1825 
Scott Talisnt.y. ii, When the trumpet sounds to anus, my 
foot is in the stiirup as soon as any. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Mug. xiv. III. 419 The peal ofa tiumpet sounding to battle. 
2. Of persons : a. To make a sound by blowing, 
or playing upon, some instrument. 

138a Wvclif Lev. xxv. 9 Thow shall sowne with trompe 
the seuenthe moneth, 1485 Caxion Paris 1 f V. (1868) 4 The 
mynstrellys-.tliat sowned at the feste. 1376 Gascoigne 
Kcnalvt). Castle Wks. toio 1 1 . 92 SixeTiumpetteis. . who had 
. ,'frumpettcs countetfeUerl, wherein they seemed to sound. 
1383 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 111. i. 6g b, They 
doe sound vpon a thing very like vnto a Cittern. 1609 
Bible (Douay) 1 Chron. it. ss The kinredes also of the 
scribes . . singing and sounding [L. resonantes], 1687 Wood 
Life 2 Nov., Soldiers and trumpeters.. dtinking healths, 
and eveiy health they sounded. 1706 Phillips (ed, Kersey), 
Siticiues, . . those who sounded upon a sort ot Trumpet, .at 
their Funeral Solemnities. 1819 Sco rr Ivanhoe xl, * What 1 
sound for aid,’ exclaimed the Knight, ‘ against a score of 
such rascaille as these’. *839 Tennyson Geraint .5- Enid 
382 Enid.. thought she licaid the wild Eail.. Sound on a 
dreadful trumpet, 

fig. 1367 Maplet Gr. Forest Introd. A iij b, The vei ie In- 
strument which I nowe sound of, is not as I would it were. 


ft). To utter vocal sounds; to speak, cry, or 
sing. Obs. 

c 1340 Ham pole Psalter l.vxvi. 16 Many men Jjat first 
sownyd, gay nbaiand til goed lare,sithen waie bioght till sot h- 
fastnes. c 1500 Lancelot 1811 * Welcum be he ! ’ and so the 
puple soundilh. 1377 Hanmkr Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 183 
Let us honour him (sounding continually with mouth and 
mind). 159s Spenser Col, Llont 20 Sith thy Muse.. Was 
heatd to sound as she was wont on hye. 

3. To stiike the ears, to be beard, as a sound. 
Also with in (one’s) ears and with adjs. or advs. 

«. 13. . E. E, Allit. P. B. 1670 Er [icnne \>e souerayn sajc 
souned in his eies. 1387 Trevisa Higdon (Rolls) III. 273 
‘What have l todoo [)erwi|>,’ quod he, ‘whe|jer jris nojse 
sowne upwaid o(ier dounward ’. a 1430 tr. De Imitations 
ill. i. 64 Pleinly *po eies aie blessid, pat takip non hede to 
be voice sounyng outwarde. 1483 St. Wenofiyde (Caxton) g 
A voys from heuen souned in his eies. 1548 Elyot, Assono, 
. . to sowne . . agayn lyke to an Ecco. 1568 I uteri, Jacob fy 
Esau iv. ix, The voice of Jacob sowneth in mine eaie. 

p, 1330 Palsgr. 726/1 Harke howe her voyce sowndeth 
scyrle in the ayer. 1586 Ferns Bias. Gentrie 229 Names 
consisting vpon two or three sillables (especially sounding 
vpon the french) be most honourable. 1633 Milton II 
Pens. 74, I hear the far-off Curfeu sound. 1640 in Verney 
Mew. (1907) 1 . 109 This is the newes that sounds merrily 
in our eares. *818 Scorr Br. Lamm, xii, A din, proceed- 
ing from the revels.,, sounded half-way down the street. 
1823 — Quentin D. xxx, As if the words of an oracle 
sounded in his ears. 1863 Miss Braddon Lady A udley i. 
The stinnge passion.. making her voice sound shrill ami 
piercing. 

b. To issue out as, or with, a sound. 

13a 6 Tindale 1 These, i. 8 From you sounded out the 
worde of the lorde. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. iv. ii, For 
always, as it sounds out 1 at the market-cross ’, accompanied 
with trumpet-blast. 

o. To be mentioned or spoken of. 

2633 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Banish'd Virg, 7 Now the 
daily newes of the future bridegroome began to sound. 
*833 Disraeli Cont, Fletk. 1. vii. (1853) 26 Wherever I went 
my name sounded, whatever was done my opinion was 
quoted. 1843 Borrow Bible in Spain xxxiv, The name of 
Flinter had iong sounded amongst the Carlist ranks. 


4. To convey a certain impression or idea by the 
sound ; to appear to have a certain signification 
when heard (or read). 

a. c 1374 Chaucer Troyhis v. 678 In non other place.. 
Feele I no wynde that souneth so lyke peyne; It seith 
‘Alias! why twynned be we tweyne f ’ c 1449 Pecocic 
Repr, 1. v. 27 My feeling in thilk mater is other wise than 
the speche sowneth. c 1430 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1554 pai 
..red be text als it sounes. 1333 Tindale Supper of the 
Lord D iij b, They so vnderstode hym, and he so ment as 
hiswordes sowned. 1338 SiAkkly England 1. ii. 63 Hyl 
sounyth veray yl..to gyue such powar to blynd fortune in 
mannys feljcyte. 

/ 3 . 1443 in Anglia XXVIII. 273 Of ripe thyngis which 
sounde sadly thou techist men right aged. ? 1330 Tindale 
Exp. Matt, v, 43 To tutne y* other cheke is a maner of 
spekynge and not to be vnderstand as the words sound. 
1390 Siiaks. Com. Eir. iv. iv. 7, I tell you 'twill sound 
haishly in her eares, 1639 Fuller Holy IVar 1. ix. (1840) 
14 Whose entreaties in this case sounded commands in the 
ears of such as were piously disposed. x6>jx Hobbes 
Leviatlu w. xxxviii. 239 Which soundeth as if they had 
said, he should come down |etc.]. 1678 Cudworth Intell. 
Syst, 314 This may the better be believed.. because Dio- 
dorus himself hath some Passages sounding that way. 1789 
T. Twining Aristotle's Treatise on Poetry 216 To call 
them a slip, would indeed sound strangely. 1813 Scott 
Guy M. ix That sounds like nonsense, my dear. 1833 


— Betrothed xiv, Their very names sound pagan and 
diabolical. 183* Landor Popery 47 This sounds oddly to 
unmitied ears ; but much may depend upon the sounding, 
board. *874 Blackie Self Cult, 71 That sort of talk sounds 
big, but is in fact puerile. 

b. To have a sound suggestive fl/’ something. 

1646 Fuller Good T/u in Worse T. Pref., Controversial 
writings (sounding somewhat of drums and trumpets), 
f 5. To have a suggestion or touch of, a ten- 
dency towards, some connexion or association 
with, a specified thing. Obs. Used with a variety 
of constiuctions : a. With, in (see also 6), into, to 
(or unto), towards, etc. 

The use with to is very common in the 15-16U1 centuries. 

(a) 01340 Hampole Pr. Cause, 6079 j?at day, sal na man 
he excused Of nathyng..pat sounes in ilie on any manere. 
c 1386 Chaucer Pi oL 307 Sownynge in moial veitu was his 
speche. 1399 Rolls of Parlt. III. 451/2 The Answers of 
thes Lordes . . souned in her entent in excusation of hem. 

(b) 01374 Chaucer Tj oylus 1. 3036 hie were lever to dy, 
Than she of me oglit ellis understode, But that thatmyghte 
sownyn into good, c 1380 Wvclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 226 
Whatever pel sunken or don it sounnep in to pees and 
ebarite. c 14x2 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 1947 Write him 
no thyng pat sowneth in-to vica 01456 Pecocic Bk. of 
Faith (1909) 1 37 Bi a meene sownyng into this, that God 
never reveltd thilk article. 

(0) c 1380 Wvclif Whs (1880) 306 Gabbyngis Sc. other 
iapis pat sounen not to charite. X393 Langl. P. PI. C. x. 
216 To nieschief hit sounep. 1440 in Wars English in 
France (Rolls) II, 432 He ne hath nought so doen. .with- 
oute notable causes sownyng to the wele of him and of his 
people. 1451 CafGrave Life St. Gilbert g6 All pat he spalc 
was soundyng on-to grete profit of veituous gouernauns. 
1330 Palsgr. 726/r, I promise you that this matter sowndeth 
nioche to your dishonour. 1338 G. Cavendish Poems (1S25) 

II. s Most men have no pleasour or delight In any history, 
without it sownd to vice. 1389 Putteniiam Eng. Poesie 

III. vi. (Atb.) 164 The meane matters, .which sound neither 
to matteis of state nor of wane. 1602 Fulbecke i st Pt. 
Par all. 73 When the action soundeth to disceit. a 1661 
Fuller Worthies, Chester (1662) 291 If the Testatois Will 
were not justly pel formed, it soundeth to the shame and 
blame of his Executors. 

(rf) 1313 Douglas ZEneid xi. Ptol. 49 The first soundis 
towart virteu sum deyll. 1335 in Ellis Ong. Lett. Ser, lit. 
II. 343 Certayne words.. so wndinge towards thavaunce- 
meut of the Bysshoppe of Rome. 1614 Bkerlwoou Lang, 
fy Rclig, 65 In all the Hebrew writings of the Bible, that 
count ley is never teuned by any name sounding toward 
Phoenicia, but in the Gieek only. 4x643 Ld. Falkland, 
etc. Infallibility (1646) 90 This suiely sounds somewhat 
toward a testimony of Apostolick Tradition. 

(<■) 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. ii, § 1 It is their endeavour 
to banish.. from their cogitation whatsoever may sound 
that way. 

+ b. With simple objective, or of. Obs. 

{«) 01380 Wyclif Whs. (1880)353 |.issownes not ebarite 
but luciferes pride, c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 273 Hise icsons 
he spak ful solempnely, Sownynge alway thencrees of his 
wynnyng. 148a Monk of Evesham xxxi. (Arb ) 74 They that 
spake woidis of reboudye the whiclie sounned onclenesse, 

(A) 1393 Langl. l'L C. xii. 79 Is no wit worth now 
bote hit of wynnynge sou ne. a 2548 Hall Chron., Men. VI, 
13 Odious Ulles and language, .. sounyng of insurreccion 
and lebellion against the kinges peace, 

f e. With against, with, or for. Obs. 

(a) c 1449 Pecocic Repr. r. xiii. 71 Therfore it is no nede 
me forto . . encercho the writingis of Doctouris sownyng 
ajens mi present entent. 147XS1R J. Fortescub in Whs. 
(1869) 331 It sownyth gretlyayen the kinges old title to 
his roialme of Fraunce. 130a Arnolds Chron. (r8xx) 88 
Examyne all such thingis as sowne wyth or ayenst the 
comon wele. xs8x Lambakde Eireiu it. ii. (1602) 112 Not 
meerelie a spiiitual offence, but mixed, and sounding some- 
what against the Peace of the lande. 

(A) 150a [see ptec.]. 1378 Banister Hist. Man r. 24 He 
alloweth this to sound with huth. 1639 Ld. Digby Lett, 
cone. Relig. (1651) 36 How this will sound with that place 
of St. Austin upon the 98. Psalm. 

(0) 1363 Homilies ir, Agst. Idol. ir. ii. 56 No sentence in 
the old doctours and fathers soundyng for Images, ought to 
be of any aucthoiitie. 1578-9 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 
Ser. 1. III. 84 A new consait, not altogidaer sounding for 
the necessitie of the ecus. 

6. To sound in damages, in legal use, to be con- 
cerned only with damages. 

1780 M. Madan Thelyphthora II. 153 There is not one 
[change] which does not sound in damages, as our lawyeis 
speak. 1798 Bay’s Reports (1809) 1 . 36 The discount lawonly 
extended to liquidated accounts and not to matters sound- 
ing in damages. 1885 Law Rep. 30 Chanc. Div. 21 This 
covenant did not create 'a specifically ascertained debt, but 
only a claim which sounded in damages.. 

transf. 1865 Pall Mall G. 16 May 1 His conclusion seems 
to us.. to ‘sound in’ moiality. 1863 Fraser's Mag. Nov. 
339 It is that the whole book 1 sounds as the lawyer would 
say, in peisuasion, not in conviction. 

II. trans. 7. To cause (an instrument, etc.) to 
make a sound ; to blow, strike, or play on. 

a 1300 1 C. Horn 209 (C.), Horn pu lude sune Bi dales & bi 
dune, c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 563 A baggepipe wel koude 
he blowe and sowne. c 1440 Partonope 3755 The myn- 
stiallj's here Trumpes gan sowne. 1474 Caxton Chesse 11. 
iv. (1883) 53Theifore Joab ordeyned whan absalon was si ay 11 
he sowned a trompette, ax 333 Ld. Berners Huonx cui. 
299 He sowned the watch belle. 2334 in V t cary's Anat. 
(1888) App. in. 176 That no maner of person.. sounde eny 
drutne for the gatheiinge of eny people within the said 
Citie. 1383 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. hi. xv. 
99 b, [They] afterwardes doe sounde all their belles to- 
geatber. 1386 Marlowe i st Pt. Tamburl. a i, Sound vp 
the trumpets then, c 1614 Sir W. Mure Dido ft /Eneas 
1. 184 Mariners. .Their chearfui whisles meryly do sownd. 
1741-2 Gray Agrip. i2t Or say we sound The trump of 
liberty. 1794 A. Russell's Aleppo (ed. 2) 11. ii. 1 . 153 Vety 
few of the performers [on the syiiDx] can sound it tolerably | 


welt. 1806 Wordsw. Horn Egremoitt Casile 112 A long 
posterity. . Sounded the Horn which they alone could sound. 
x86a Ansted Channel Isl. 1. ii. 33 A bell is sounded in foggy 
weather. x&g6 Law Times Rep. LXX.IIL 615/t The driver 
of the approaching train began to sound his whistle. 

transf. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. xii. 3 Whom fane before 
did march a goodly band Of tall young men, all hable armes 
to sownd. 

8. To utter in an audible tone ; to pronounce or 
repeat. Sometimes implying loudness of voice. 
Also with forth or out. 

a. a 1300 Cursor M. 22485 Na word bid sal Jjo quejier 
sune, Til hat |>ai be all fallen dune, c 1374 Chaucer Troyhts 
It. 373 To yow lehercyn al his speche, Or alle his woful 
worms for to sowne. c 1407 Lydg. Re son fy Sens. 4413 
Wher hys fate was. .openly to him declaryd, In greke and 
hebiew tonge sovnyd. c 1477 Caxton Jason 38 b, Alle the 
maionneis Lremblid fordiede in suchewyse that they duiste 
not sowne a worde. 1543 Udall Et asm. Apoph. 250 b, 
She could soune the salutacion so often recited unto hir. 
*593 Nasiir Christ's T. 8g Hearing these tearmes of hell 
and eternal!, so often souned in our eares. 

| 9 . c 1430 tr. De Imitatione 111. xv. 83 Lorde, Jjou sowndyst 
[L. intonas] thi domes upon me. 1309 Barclay Shyp of 
Polys (1 570) 69 This man malicious.. Nought els soundeth 
but the hootse letter R. 1370 Foxe A. fy M. (ed. 2) I. 9/1 
He commaundeth all bishops and priestes to sounde out 
their seruice . . with a loud voice. 1379 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 
385 Thou giuest as it weie a sigh, which all thy compan- 
ions.. seeme by thee to sounde also. 1684 Contempt, St. 
Man 11. v. (1699) 173 Those Millions of Angels, which will 
be sounding foith their Hallelujahs. 1823 Scott Quentin D , 
xx, Hearken to one note of reason, ere it is sounded into 
your ear by the death-shot of ruin. 

b. To reproduce or express in words, rare. 
0x386 Chaucer Sgttiie's T. 105 Al be that I lean nat 
sowne his stile. 1393 Siiaks. Rom. fy Jwl. 111. ii. 126 No 
words can that woe sound. 

0 . To utter or piouonnce in a certain way. 

1543 Recorde Gr. Aries Bivb, Augrym for Algorisme, 
as Arabians sound it i6ix Corcn. Appendix, £, when it 
is thus accented, f , ..is called <f Masculine, and sounded 
out, as in the Latine word docere. 1634 Sin T. Herbert 
Trav. 16 Their words are sounded rather like that of Apes, 
then men, whereby it's very hard to sound their Dialect. 
1736 Ainsworth Latin Did. 11. s.v. C, Neither ought it 
[ilie letter c] to be sounded with an aspiiate, as the modern 
Italians do. 1844 Kinclake Eol/ten vii, I suppose it is 
scaicely now to be doubted that they weie so sounded in 
anuent times. 

9. To give intimation of, a signal or order for, 
(something) by the sound of a trumpet or other 
instrument ; to announce, order, or direct by such 
means. Also fig. or in fig. context. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 326 The watchmen.. perceyued 
well howe thaL the Castell was scaled and betrayed, and so 
sowned in a Tiumpet Ttahey, Tiahey. xsBz Stanyhuest 
/Eneis in. (Alb.) 77 With shiil brasse trumpet Misenus 
sowned alarum. 1631 Gouge Gods A 1 rows hi. §56. 288 
They at their disci etion cause alarms or retraits to be 
sounded. 1673 S' loo him Bayes 11 All this is but hanging 
foi th a picture and sounding a call. 1697 Dryden Dedic. 
VEneid Ess. (Ker) II, 237 Our author seems to sound a 
charge, and begins like the clangour of a trumpet. 1734 tr. * 
Roil in's Anc. ilist. I. 392 The besieged sounded a retieat. 
1789 J. Williams Min. Kingd. I. 160 , 1 feel in myself a 
strong reluctance against sounding the alarm to my country 
in a matter of so much importance. 1835 J. Neal Bro. 
Jonathan I. go As if he were sounding a charge with a 
tin whistle. 1853 Kingsley Hypatia xxii, The trumpets 
sounded the attack, 1893 Forbes-Mitchell Re min. Gt. 
Mutiny 260 Bugles were sounding the assembly. 

b. To blow (a blast). 

i8o6Wordsw. HomEgremont Castle 16 The blast, Which 
good Sir Eustace sounded, was the last. 18x7 Shelley Pr. 
Athanase 186 When winter’s roar Sounded o'er earth and 
sea its blast of war. 

10. To declare, announce, proclaim ; to make 
known or famous ; to celebrate. 

14x2-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. 2815 Whan Jmt be cok . . JJe 
mydnyjt hour. .Be-gan to sowne. c 1449 Pecqck Repr. nr. 
iv. 295 Also this present piocesse sowneth. .that Crist here 
clepid this Jong man into apostilhode. 1576 Gascoigne 
Kenelw. Castle Wks. 19x0 II. 1x3 O Muses sound the praise 
of Jove his mighty name. 1390 Greene Orl. Fur. Wks. 
(Rtldg.) go Swift fame hath sounded to our western seas 
The matchless beauty of Angelica. x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. 
Brit. ix. vii. (1623) 531 In pulpits and ptiuate conferences, 
sounding nothing but the Crosse and Passion of Christ. 
x6$ 9 Hammond On Ps. 2 But David.. sounds Christ upon 
the harp. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 193 Nations unborn your 
mighty names shall sound. *723 — Odyss. 1 x. so Earth 
sounds my wisdom, and high heav’n my fame. *777 John- 
son Let. to Mrs. Thrale 27 Oct., Of this great truth, 
sounded by the knowing to the ignorant,.. what evidence 
have you now before you. 1804 J. Grahame Sabbath 306 
To him The Sabbath bell sounds peace. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. ii. I. 155 The Tories still continued., to sound 
the praise of a national militia. 

+11. Of words: To signify or mean; lo import 
or imply. Obs. 

c 1391 Chaucer Astro 1 . 1. § 21 Zodia in Iangage of giek 
sownyth ‘ bestes ’ in latyn tonge. 1423 Capgrave in Life 
S.Avg., etc. 147 The vii son oflacob,..hite Simeon, whech 
soundith in our tonge heuynesse or pencifnesse. 1433-30 
ti . Htgden (Rolls) II. 63 For caer, after the langnge of 
Britones, sowndethe a cite, a 1490 H. Parker Dives fy 
Pauper (W. de W. 1496) vii, lxvi. 283 Stelynge sowneth 
comonly theeft and robbery, and somtyme it sowneth 
pi euely takynge without wy ttynge of the lot de. 1326 Pilgr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 279 b, For sapere in latyn tonge, 
soundeth as moche in englysshe as to sauour taste or feie. 
1543 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 32 b, Lenocinium , whiche 
souneth in englishe enticyng & alluryng. *627 W. Sclater 
Exp. 2 These. (1629) 134 Mysterium commonly sounds 
a Religious secret. 2654 tr. Martini's Com;. China 106 
The Siraame of Pings/, which sounds as much as 'Pacifier 



sound. 


SOUNDER,. 


of the Western world 1671 H. M. tr. Etasvi. Colloq. 200 
Among the Latines discerelo learn, sounds not ns much as 
doi it inam accipere , to receive learning, 

12 . To examine (a person, etc.) by ausculta- 
tion; to subject to medical examination. 

1887 in Cassells Encycl. Did. 

Sound (sciund), vA Also 5-6 sownd(e, 
sounds ; 5 soue, aoune, 6 sowne. [ad. OF. 
sender (Sp. and Pg. soudcir'), f. sonde Sound 
f 1 . inir. To sink in, penetrate, pierce. Ohs. 

*3. . Coer de L. 405 He smote hym on hys basinet A 
grete dente withouten lets It sounded to hys cheke bone. 
C1374 Chaucer Troy Ins 11. 533 So sore hath she me 
woundid . .That to myn het tis botme it is ysounded, c 1400 
Destr. Troy 493 With a Sykyng insounde, pat sonet to liir 
hert. Ibid. 5284 Hit sothely with sorow sounys to my hert. 

2 . JVdut. To employ the line and lead, or other 
appropriate means, in otder to ascertain the depth 
of the sea, a channel, etc., or the nature of the 
bottom. Also fig. (quot. 1663). 

C1485 Digby Myst. (1882) itr. 1397 Her is a fayer haven to 
se I connyngly In, lake pat ye sownd. 1530 Palsgr. 726/1 
Sownde, mariner, let us se what water we have to spare. 
14 55 Eden Decades 1. ix. (Arb.) 97 Soundinge with theyr 
plummet they founde it to bee .xvi. fathames deepe. 1617 
Moryson lUn. 1. 60 There sounding with our plummet, 
sand of Amber stuck thereto. 1663 Sutler Hud. I. i. 503 
To make them dip themselves, and sound For Christendom 
in dii ty Pond. *7*5 De Foe Voy. sound World (1840) 331 
Men went overboard with poles in their hands, sounding, 
as we call it, for deeper water. *836 MARRYAT/l/tVf/i, Easy 
xxx, A man leaped into the chains, and lowering down the 
lead, sounded in seven fathoms. 1856 Kane A ret. Exit. 
II. xxiv, 236 We were compelled., to .sound ahead with the 
boat.liook. 

trails/. 1649 Lovelace The Srrntinie iii, Like skilfull 
Minerallists that sound For Treasure in un-plow’d-up 
ground. 1828 P. Cunningham IV. S. Waits (ed. 3) II. 23, 

I sounded with the ramrod, and finding the charge still in 
the barrel, forthwith complied with lien’s request, 
b. fig. To make inquiry or investigation. 

*793 Jefferson Wi it. {1839) IV. 23 They have sent com. 
missioneis to England to sound for peace. 1823 T. Hook 
Sayings Ser. it. Suthert. I. 33, 1 have sounded carefully, 
and happen to know that I am correct in my information. 
1825 Carlyle Life Schiller 1, (1845) 16 His thoughts..had 
sounded into the depths of his own nature, 

3 . a. Of the lead: To go down ; to touch bottom. 
i6to Shaks. Temp. v. i. 56 And deeper then did cucr 

Plummet sound lie drowne my booke. *837 MAruvat P. 
Keene xxxviii, When sixteen fathoms were out the lead 
sounded. 

b. Of a whale : To go deep under water ; to dive. 
1839 Beale Nat. Hist. Sberm Whale (ed. a) 164 The whale 
suddenly disappears i he has ‘ sounded '. 1845 J. Coulter 
Ada. m Pacific vii. 86 The whale did not, as usual, sound, 
but after the breach, made off. 1887 Goode Fisheries U. S. 
263 If the whale sounds, the crew lay by awaiting its re- 
appearance upon the surface for respiration. 

trans/. 189s Outing XXV II. 223/ a Away sped my salmon, 

. . and again sounded to the bottom and sulked. 

4 . I ratts. To investigate (water, etc.) by the use 
of the line and lead or other means, in order to 
ascertain the depth or the quality of the bottom; 
to measure or examine in some way resembling this. 

C1460 Tovmeley Myst. iii. 438 Now the -water will I 
sownd. 1357 Hurrouoii m Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 327 Sunday I 
•sounded the baire of Zolatitsa, which the Russes tolde me 
was a good barborow, but in the best of it I found but 4. 
foote water. 1584 B. R. tr. Herodotus li. 76 Psammetichus 
*. .sounding the waters with a rope of many miles in length, 
-was vnable to feele any ground or bottome. 1604. E. 
G[rimstone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies in. xiii. 139 It is so 
deepe in some places that it cannot be sounded. 1683 
Travcstin Acc. Siege Ncmhcusel 33 August the third, we 
sounded the Ditch, and found on the East side four foot of 
water yet left. 1748 Anson's Voy. w. xi. 258 Our boats, . 
were ordered out., to sound the harbour and its entrance. 
1762 Falconer Shipwr. 11. 249 They sound the well, and.. 
Along the line four wetted feet appear. 1836 Penny Cycl. 
V. 266/r Persons.. whose regular business is to sound the 
bed or the river, 1863 [W. F. Campbell] Li/e in Normatuiy 
I. no He. .found a nmddy man sounding a hole with the 
butt end of a driving whip. 

■ trans/. *581 A. Hall Iliad ix. 171 The wine they weakly 
Sounde, On earth the rest they throwe, *639 N. N. ti . Du 
Soso's Combi. Woman 1. 56 Laocoon who tooke his Lance 
m his hand to sound this Machine, was punished for his 
Cuuositie. 


b. To measure (depth) in this way. 

i6a8-g Digby Voy. Medit. (Camden) 89 We haled out fc 
sailes vpon the backestayes and sounded the depth of t 
water. 1681 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 1131 To sou; 
the depth with a sounding line. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s 
hounding. Dr. Hook has invented a manner of Souodii 
the Depth of the deepest Sea, without any Line. 

c. With out : To stuvey by means of sounding 

i860 Maury P hys. Geogr. 3 To orgaube and set on foot 

a plan for 'sounding out ' the ocean with the plummet. 
0. In fig. contexts: To muastue, or asccitain, 1 
by sounding. 

1389 Nasiie Altai. Absurdity Wks. (Grosait) I. 70 Begii 
mug to sound the infinite depth of these misterics. a 161 
Pasquil <5* Kath. (1878) 1. 319 If you haue any weight 1 
judgement, you may easily sound what depth of wits the 
draw. 1642 Fuller Holy 4 Pro/. St. v. xiv. 412 His weali 
ts so deep a gulf, no not can ever sound the bottome of i 
^WvTJt Y t? N 467 And who can sound t) 
v 1 ? 1 °- D . avld s . Soul ? 1739 VVesley Hymn, ‘And ca 
li A ln r y mn !&? first-uorn seraph tries To soun 
the depths of Love Divine. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. 

soo 2 ?° und « d th « depth Of my character. 184 
Tennyson Prmc.xx. 159 Two plummets dropt for one 1 
sound the abyss Of science. 1B63 Cowden Clarke Shah 
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Char. xi. 276 Ilis mind intellectual plumb hath never yet 
sounded. * 

lejl. x8oa Wordsw. Soun. Liberty v. 13 Happy is he, who 
. .can sound himself to know The destiny of Man. 

0 . To approach (a person) with conversation or 
inquiries intended to elicit his opinion or feeling 
on some matter ; to examine or question in an 
indirect manner. 

157S Fenton Gold. Epist. (1582) 233 Sounding them, she 
remayned iudge of their wittes and opinions. 1398 Bacon 
Ess., Of Negotiating (Arb.) go It is better to sound a person 
. .a farre off, then to fal vppon the pointe at first. 16x9 
Visct. Doncaster in England 4 Germany (Camden) 118 
According to the Comnndement I receyved from your Ma" 8 
I have endevored to sound this Prince your sone. 1645 
Milton Tetrach. Wks, 1851 IV. 203 Another time about 
the punishment of adultery they came to sound him. *713 
Addison Cato 1. iii, I’ve sounded my Numidians, man by 
man, And find ’em lipe for a revolt. 1735 Washington 
Lett. Writ. 1S89 I. 216, 1 wish you would sound him. on 
this head. x8x8 Scott Ilrt. Midi. It, He sounded Butler 
on tiiis subject, asking what he would think of an English 
living. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ix. II. 402 Russell 
opened the design to Shrewsbury. Sidney sounded Halifax. 
1883 blanch. Exam, et July 4/6 Foreign financial agents 
..have been privately and unofficially sounded on the 
subject. 

b. To investigate, to search into, to seek to 
ascertain (a matter, a person’s views, etc.), esp. by 
cautious or indirect questioning ; to make trial of 
in this way. Also with out. 

xS79 Tonson Calvin's Scnrt. Tim, 281/x We must beare 
with many faultcs, . . and not sou tide out matters of most 
rigorous sorte._ 1396 Drayton Legends xi. 128 Yet sought 
he then the King’s intent to sound. 1650 R. Stapylton 
Strada's Low C. Wars iv. 92 By his Letters sounding the 
inclination of the Duke and Dutchess. 1667 Milton P, L. 
v. 700 The false Arch-Angel.. casts between Ambiguous 
words . . to sound Or taint integritie. *734 tr. Rodin's 
Anc. Hist. (1827) VII. xvn. 14* He therefore thought it 
prudent to despatch an embassy in order to sound their 
dispositions. 1733 Washington Lett. Writ. 1889 1. 159, I 
should be glad if you could sound their pulse upon the 
occasion. *823 Lam 11 Elia n. Old Margate Hoy, He was 
none of your hesitating, half sLory-tellers .. who go on 
sounding your belief. *858 Froudr Hist. Eng. HI. xii. 4 
Cardinal Gianvelle was instructed to sound the disposition 
of Francis. 

o. To find out by investigation, rare -1 . 

1396 Lodge Wits Miserie 4 World's Madn. N iiij, Yet as 
subtil! as they [se. fiends] are, I haue sounded them out, 
and . . know them. 

+ 7 . To understand; to fathom. Ohs. 

1392 Ryd Sp. Ttag. 1, v. 24, I sound not well the misterie. 
163*. Hevwood/'VmV Maid of West 1. in. i, Desse. Captaine 
she is thine owne. Goodl, 1 sound it not. *653 Nicholas 
Papers (Camden) II. 173 The fieete is said to be gone to 
sea, but wee cannot sound the dcsigne, 

8. Surg, To examine by means of a sound, esp. 
for the stone; f to probe. 

1597 [see Sounding vbl. sb? 4). 1640 Fuller Joseph's 

Coal, David Repent. xvii. (1867) 224 Nathan, than whom 
was none more skilled, .with a searching tent To sound the 
sore. 1738 Phil. Treats. XL. 372 But the Night following the 
Pains return’d, which made him resolve to come to Lisle, 
to he neater at Hand to be sounded. 1830 S. Cooper Diet. 
PraU. Surg, (ed. 6 ) 814 The patient being sounded after 
the fourth (operation) by one of the most dextrous litho- 
tomists in Paris. 1891 Moui lin Surg. 1209 In sounding a 
bladder a definite plan should be followed. 

t Sound, vA Ohs. [f. Sound a.] 

1 . trans. To make sound or whole ; to heal. 

e 1374 Chaucer Aitel. 4 Arc. 242 Noon othir helpe)>e my 
soores for to sounde. 1412-20 Lydg. Citron. Tfoy IV. 2703 
So mortally, J?at her nmy no salue Her sores sounde. 
c 1430 Pilgr. Ly/Manhodex. cxli. (1869) 73 Thee needeth 
..a Surgien to sounde and counfort ayen the senewes that 
ben brused. 

2. intr . To become sound; to be healed or cured. 

c 1402 Lydg. Comp!. Bl. Nut. xlii, Through-girt with 

many a wotinde That lykly are neer for to sounde. ? <t 14x2 
— 7 wo Merchants 227 My bollyiig festrith, that it may 
nat sounde. 

Sound (sound), vA Now dial. Forms : a. 4 
Bounye (9 soony), 4-6 soune, 6 soun, 9 soon; 

5 sownyn, 5-6 sowne, 6-7 sown. / 3 , 6 sownde, 
6-7 sounde, 6 — sound (6 sund, 8 dial, soond). 
[var. of swotme Swoon v. Cf. Sound shfi] intr. 
To swoon, to faint. 


p . v. jo vuuauinmaiuraesi, quaf 

L.nst andcomsede for tosounye, ibid. xxm. 105 Many a 
louely lady . . Sounede and swells for sorwe ofdejjes dyntes 
1430-40 Lydg. Bochas 1. ix. (1354) 19 b, Pull oft in the dux 
Jocastagan to sowne. 1470-85 Malory Arthur vi. xvi 
209 Ubenne site souned as though she wold dye. 1345 
Raynaud Byi th Mankynde 73 If in this meane whyle the 
woman faynte or sowne by reason of gieate payne. 1591 
Greene Conny Catching it. Wks. (Giosart) X. 116 The 
gentleman euen now . . sownd here. 1642 H. More Soup 
of Soul in. ui. 49 This accursed caith; Whose dull suffiv 
sions make her often sown, Orecome with cold. 1681 W. 
Robertson Phrased, Gen. fz 693 ) 1 r 5 2 To sown or swoon, 
or to fall tn a swoon. x888- in dialect glossaries, etc. 

0. 1480 Debt. Devyll 232 in Had. E. P. P. I. 228 Many 
olde folkes he caused lo sounde. 1530 Palsgr. 726/1 Let me 
nat be by whan you let liym blodde, for r shall sownde than, 
1570 Lyly Euphucs (Arb.) 72 Euphues was surprised with 
such incredible ioye,. that he had almost sounded. 1624 
Ld. Kpr. Williams in Fortescut Papers (Camden) 204, 1 
am still ready to sound at the very thought of any meate. 
1678 Mrs. Bern Sir Patient Fancy 11. ii, Oh f I shall 
sound with the apprehension on’t. 1706 Est court Fair 
Example 1. 1, Cards and Dice are her perpetual Diversion, 
tho she knows I sound at the very sight of ’em. 1755 Mem. 
Capt. P, Drake I, xv, 130 At thismy poor Brother, "ho was 


close to the Bar, sounded aw ay, and fell down motionless. 
*797 Mbs. A. M. Blnneit Beggar Girt (1613)/. 252, I thofl 
as she would hate a sounded at that. 1828- tn dialect 
glossaries (Yoiks., Notthampt.). 

t Sou ndable, a. 1 Ohs.- 1 [f. Sound 
Capable of sounding, 

*567 Maplet Gr. Forest 4 Of all other Metallcs, this [«-. 
brass] is most soundable for his shrill and liardc noise. 

Soundable (sairndab’)), rare. [f. Sound 
ah 55 ] Of the sea : Capable of being sounded. 

*667 Phil. Trans. III. 496 The Sea was there soundable, 
whereas before it was not so. 

fSou-ndage. Ohs.- 1 In 6 sowuage. [f. 
Sound s7.^ + -agk.] A due paid for the taking of 
soundings. 

*562 in R. G. Marsden Sef. Pi. Crt. Adm. (Seldcn) II. 64 
Towage, sownage, and peiye lodcmanshippe with all other 
accustomed averages. 

Sounday, obs. form of Sunday. 
Sound-board. Also 6 sownd-borde, sowndo- 
bord, f sound-boord. [Sound sh. 3] 

1 . A thin board or piece of wood forming pmt 
of a musical instrument and placed in such a 
position as to strengthen or increase its sound. 

*5.. Proverlis in Antiq. Rep. (1809) IV. 406 But whoso 
in that instrument!: [re. the harp] bathe no speculation, 
What restithe within the sowndc.bord hath but smalc re- 
lacton. X504 in Herrig’s Atc/iivCXX. 423 Of be monacorde 
..I assayde be musykes.. but none wold speko ; be sownd* 
boide was to hy. x6n Cotgr., Treutbloer, the Sound, 
hoord of a Musicall Instrument. *6a6 Bacon Sy/va § 222 
You may try it, without any Sound-board along, but oncly 
Harp-wtse, at one end of the strings. *838 (}. F. Graham 
The. 4 Tract. Mus. Comp. Introd. p. v, In both of these 
harps the sound-board seems to have been large and 
sonorous. *874 Tyndall Ftagm. Sci. (1879) II. xi. 244 All 
are.. shaken forth into the air by a second souud.boatu [in 
a piano]. 

attrib. 1889 Brinsmi’AD Hist. Pianoforte 17* Materially 
elongating the sound-board bridges. 

2 . a. In an organ (see quot. 1881). 

*6ii CoTcn., Canon, . . the sound-boord of an Organ. 1667 
Milton P.L, 1, 709 As in an Organ from one blast of wind 
To many a row of Pipes ihe sound-board breaths. *733 
Tull Horse. Hoeing Hush. xxii. 320 The Manner of fast- 
riing the Organ-Tongue to its Mortise, is hy Parchment and 
Leather glu’d to its Suiface, and also to the Sound-Board. 
*78* Entycl. Brit. (ed. 2) VIII. 5747 The souml-board . .is 
composed of two parts, the upper board or cover H II H, 
and the under bonrd H I. *852 Seidel Organ 47 The 
great sound-board and wind-chest are or equal length. 1881 
W. E. Dickson Pratt. Organ- Building iii. 29 The sound- 
board is a shallow box, divided internally into as many 
transverse grooves or channels as there are notes on the 
key-board. 

to. In a harmonium (see quot,). 

. *879 Grove’s Diet. Music 1. 668/1 Above the bellaws-board 
is the 1 pan’, sometimes erroneously called the soundboard, 
a board of graduated thickness in which are the channels,, 
determining.. the different timbres. 

3. = Sounding-board i. 


from the roof of the church. 1842 Gwilt Art hit. films., 
Sound-board, the same as a canopy or type over a pulpit, 
to reverberate the voice of the speaker. 

trans/. *836 Lever Martins of Cro' M. 165 These thin 
partitions are only soundboards lor the voice. 

4. Sound-boarding. 

1873 in Knight Diet. Mech. 2247/2. 

Sound-boar ding. CarP. [Sound sbJ] (See 
quot. 1842 .) J v 

*799 [A. Young] Agric. Line. 30 Sound-boarding, at i6x. 
orf. .>842 Gwilt Anhit. Gloss., Somid-lioa>ding,u\ floors, 
consists of short boards placed transversely between the 
joists, and supported hy fillets fixed to the .sides of the latter 
for holding pugging, which is any sulistance that will lire- 
yent tbe_ transmission of sound from one story to another. 
[Hence in Knight Did. Mech., etc.) 

Sou nded, fpl. a. rare. [f. Sound sb.i- or vA] 
t Having a (good or sweet) sonnd. Ohs. rare. 
c 1430 Godstmo Reg. 23 Now', Syent Biuce ! brine with 
by sownded lute, i486 Bk. St. Albans, Hanking dii), 
Ihay Uc. bells) be wide sortid well sownded, wmowre 01 
Isyngyng in shilnes and passing well lasting. 

2 . Proclaimed, expressed, etc., by sound. 
a 1717 Parnell Battle Fiogs 4 Mice 111. 6 The sounded 
Charge remurrours o’er the Ground. 

Sounder 1 (scurndat). Forms: 5 sundyr, 
sondyr, s(o)undre, 6 sovneder, aowadir, 7 
coundor, 7 , 9 sownder, 4 - sounder, [m t )F. 
sundre, sonre (mod. dial, sonre), of Germanic 
origin : cf. OE. sunor, sinter, < )N. sonar- (in sonar - 
0161 -gpllr), Lombard sonor- (in sonor/air lumr •, 
OIl(,. and MIIG. stuancr (OIIG. swatter trig, 
MIIG. sw'dnrt, boar).) 

1. A herd of wild swine. 


out pete, L.ong aytnen for pc sounder jiat wwt for-oitle. 
c- 1410 Master of Game (MS. Digby x8a) v, pat men calle a 
trippe of tame swjne and of wyfde swyne it is called a 
sotmdre, pat is to say, if per lie passed ,v, or vi. togytlrcs. 
Ibid, xxiv, )\ hen j ei be not of jji, yere, men talleth firm 
ssvyne of soundre. 1486 Bk, St. A /bans e tj b, 'I welfe nuke 
a founder of the w vide swi ne, xvi. a medyll Sounder what 
p lace thay be tnne, A grete sounder of swyne ,x x . ye shall call. 
55: 3 L ' RBERV '- ' Generic 100 Of a bore, when he fur&aketh the 
acHinder and feedeth alone he shall be called a Sanelier. 

Sr A > * v . i l UW> ? >y- (ArU) too A sounder of nog. 

ho?, r f.’.L hee ll0n to ° stakk fro the mounten 

y rISS " et ?- ,[598 Manwood Laws Forest iv, *5 b. The 
rrt?!Z w - re r? thc wi,cl b 0 ® 1 ! a Pijgg of the sounder. 
ll6l6 ~ w* Bullokak Eng. Exp. and Srer Diets. *63* 



SOUNDER, 


SOUNDING. 


GuilUm's Heraldry m. xiv. (ed. 3) 177 Skilfull Foresters and 
good Woodmen Doe vse to say, a Sounder ofSwyne [etc,]. 
1824 M c Culloch Highlands Scot. III. 407, I have never 
spoken of a sownder of swine or a sculk of foxes.] 1840 
L. E. Napier Scenes <$• Sports For, Lands I. iv. 115 The 
noble sight of a fine sounder. . breaking covert and scouring 
along the plain. 1880 Tharp Sword 0/ Damocles II. 219 
Almost directly afterwards the whole sounder, of ten or a 
dozen, emerged into the open. 

H 2. erron, a. The lair of a wild boar, ran — l . 
*723 Pope Odyss. xix. 519 Rous’d by the hounds and 
hunters . .cries, The savage from his leafy sounder flies, 

b. (See quots.) 

*823 Scott Quentin D. ix, It had so happened that a 
sounder (»", e. in the language of the period, a boar of only 
two years old) had crossed the tiack of the proper object of 
the chase. x8gx C. Wise Rockingham Castle vti. 133 A wild 
Boar of the first year was a 1 Sounder ’. 

Sounder 2 (sctirndai). [f. Sound vX] 

1. One who makes or utters a sound or sounds ; 
one who causes something;, esp. an instrument, to 
sound. 

1391 Percivall Sp. Did., Tanedor, a plaler or sounder of 
any instrument, cantor. 1648 Hexham 11, Ren Luyder , ofie 
Layer, a Ringer, a Sounder. 1809 W. Irving Knicko b. iv. 
iv. (1849) ax6 This sounder of brass., was a lusty bachelor. 
1831 Scott Ct. Rob. xiii, In the front, .stood the sounder of 
the sacred trumpet. 1859 Dickens T. Two Cities n. i, The 
sounders of three-fourths of the notes in the whole gamut 
of Crime were put to Death. 

2. A telegraphic device which enables the com- 
munications or signals to be read by sound. 

x86o G. Prescott Electr. Telegr. 91 Since the adoption 
of the method of reading by sound, another apparatus has 
taken the place of the register, or recording apparatus, 
called the sounder. i8j a Pope Telegraph iv. 32 The 
Sounder consists simply of the electro-magnet, armature 
and' lever fixed upon a base. X876 Preece & Sivewrigiit 
Telegraphy 246 The Sounder, on account of the extreme 
simplicity of its mechani-im, is less liable to faults than 
any of the other forms of instruments which are employed. 

attrib. 1873 Knigiit Diet. Mech. 2247/2 Sounder-magnet , 
the magnet which operates the sounder in the receiving 
apparatus. 

D. A telegraphist who operates or has experi- 
ence with this. 

1887 Daily News a May 7/3 Telegraphist (sounder) de- 
sires engagement. 

3. A device or instrument which gives a signal, 
etc., by sounding ; also, the signal so given. 

1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl. 832/1 Sounder, an alarm 
or call, made by closing an electiic circuit. 1891 Pall Mall 
G. i June 7/1 An electric sounder, too, is so arranged that 
it commences to ring if everything is correct, directly the 
gun is loaded and in the firing position. 

Sounder 3 (sau-ndai), [f. Sound v . 2 ] 

X. a. One who sounds the depth of water, etc. 

1575 Gascoigne Posies Wks. 1907 I. 356 And whyles I 
hearken what the Saylers saye, The sownder sings, fadame 
two full no more, a 1668 Davenant Philosopher's Dis- 
quisition v. Wks. (1673) 326 It is a Plummet to so short a 
Line, As sounds no deeper then the sounders Eies. 

b. One who sounds the intentions, opinions, 
etc., of a person or persons, rare ~ l . 

1387 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1371/1 For that him. 
selfe would not be seene to be a sounder of men, least he 
might.. indanger himselfe and the enterprise. 

2. An apparatus for sounding the sea. 

x8xx Naval Chron. XXV. 22X This sounder shews.. the 
..depth of water. x8fti Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl. 832 
Sounder, Sir William Thomson’s apparatus for deep-sea 
sounding while the ship is in motion. 1896 Westm. Gaz. 

2 Dec. 8/x Whilst sounding on this ledge the sounder 
struck ground at 550 fathoms. 

3. A surgical sound. 

1873 Knight Diet. Mech. 192 6/1 Sims’s uterine repositor 
consists of a short metallic sounder, rotatable on a long shaft. 

Soundery, obs. form of Sundry. 

Soundful (sau-ndful), a. [f. Sound y£.3 + 
-pul.] Full of sound ; f tuneful. 

*6x3 Chapman Odyss. vm. 86 The herald on a pin above 
his head Ilis soundful harp hung. 1891 Pall Mall G. 14 
Sept. 3/x The crowd is as dense and as busy and as sound- 
ful as ever. 

*(• Sou-ndful, v. Ohs.~ x [ad. OE. (ge)snnd- 
fullian, f. gesimdful sound, prosperous/} intr. 
To prosper. Also f Sou'ndful adv. [OE. ge- 
sundfulHci\, prosperously. Obs. 

a. 1300 E. B. Psalter i. 4 What swa he does sal sounde- 
fulle al. Ibid, xliv. 3 Soundful [L. prosperel ga forth. 

Sound-hole. [Sound .ri. 3 ] 

1. Muz. (See quots. 1883 , 1888 .) 

x6xi Cotgr., Les onyes d'vne Violle , the sound-holes of 
the Viol!. 

1874 Chappell Hist. Music xii. 298 The bridge, the tail- 
piece, and the sound-holes, aie ancient Egyptian. 1883 
Grove's Diet. Music III. 640 Souudholes or f- Holes , two 
curvilinear openings in the belly of a stringed instrument, 
one on each side of the bridge. 1888 Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 
246/x Such sound-holes. . have the property ofimmediately 
letting out the vibrations of the small mass of air which lies 
directly under the bridge, 

2. Arch. (See quot. 1848 .) 

1848 Rickman Styles Archil. 132 The openings [in bel. 
flies] filled with tracery, but not glazed, which are found in 
some distiicts, especially in Norfolk, and there commonly 
called sound-holes. 1903 Athenaeum 23 Sept. 408/1 Wren- 
tham has a singularly fine tower, with good * sound-holes ’, 

. , uncommon in Suffolk. 

Sounding (senrndig), vbl. sbl [f. Sound 

1. The fact of emitting or giving out a sound or 
sounds, or the power of doing this; the sound 


471 

produced or given out by something, esp. a bell 
or trumpet. % 

a, 1388 Wyclif Exod. xix, 16 The sownyng of a darioun 
made noise ful greetli. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De ■ P . R. xvi. 
ana vi. (Bodl. MS.), Bras accorded moste to trumpes and 
taboures for sownynge and longe duringe fcierof. c 1430 
Lovelich Grail lv. 292 That was the Noyse Of heie 
Sownenge. 1482 Monk of Evesham lvii. (Arb.) no As al 
the bellys yn the worlde or what sumeuer ys of sownyng 
had be rongyn to gedyr at onys. 1540-1 Elyot Image Gov. 
(1549) 68 Haipes, lutes, organes softe in sownyng. 1337 
Tot tel' s Misc. (Arb,) 202 A blast so hye, That made an 
eckow in the ayer and sowning through the sky. 

A c 1440 Promp. Pant. 466/ 1 Soundynge, sonatns. 
c 1450 Bk. Cnrtasye 69 in Babees Bk., Ne suppe not with 
grete sowndynge. 1483 Cath. Angl. 330/2 A Sowndynge, 
sonoritas. 1530 Palsgr. 273/1 Saundyng, sonnerie. £1595 
Capt. Wyatt Dudley's Voy. (Hakl. Soc.) 46 The cause that 
made thease people flie from us. .was the soundinge of our 
trumpetts, _ 1662 Playford Skill Mus. 72 A beginner., 
shall by this way use only one Sounding, viz. an unison. 
a 1700 Evelyn Diary July 1643, The fillings up . . ’twixt the 
walls were of urnes and earthen pots for the better sound- 
ing. X706 A. Bedford Temple Mtts. ix. 196 The Trumpets 
sounded their Soundings, 1799 Instr. $ Reg. Cavalry (1813) 
284 These soundings arc exactly the same as those of the 
trumpet. 1821 Clare Fill. Minstr. II. 104 The rustic's ear 
at leisure dwells On the soft soundings of his village bells. 
188a Christina Rossetti Poems (1904) 262/2 The irrespon. 
sive sounding of the sea. 

fig. a 171X Ken Christophil Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 304 For 
thou Omniscient art, To know the Wants and Soundings of 
my Heart. 

b. With advs., as again , on. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 466/2 Soundynge a-^ene (or re. 
bowndynge), resonatns , reboacio. 1360 Bible (Geneva) 
Ezek. vii, 7 The sounding againe of the mountaines. <578 
Lyte Dodoens 172 The braying or sounding againe of the 
Asse. ' 1852 Seidel Organ 45 The so-called howling or 
sounding-on of certain pipes when their respective keys are 
not pressed down. 

2. Vocal utterance or pronunciation ; resonant or 
sonorous quality of this. 

1287 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 163 For men of J>e est 
wip men of )>e west . .acordep more in sownynge of speche. 
*398 — Barth. De P. R. v. xxi. (1495) 128 It faryth in 
children that they spylle and hurte many letters and 
maye not haue sownyng. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xiv. 133 
The Langage of that Contrce is more gret in sownynge, 
than it is in other parties be^onde the See. 2599 Minsiieu 
Sp. Gram. 6, G . . hath two maner of soundings according to 
the vowels which follow it, 

3. The (or an) act of causing a trumpet, bell, 
etc., to sound; the blowing of a bugle or trumpet, 
esp. as a signal. 

1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xviii. 8 b, Euery man was warned 
to be redy at the fyrst soundyng of the trumpette. 1329 
Rcgistr. Aberdon. (Maitland) 1 . 396 Be conuocatioun of our 
said communitie be (>e swndyng of be bell usit in )>is part. 
16x6 B. Jonson Poetaster (lnit,), After the second sound- 
ing. x8xx Regal, 4 Orders Army 381 Whether perfect in 
the different Soundings of the Trumpet, and in the Beats 
of the Drum. 1879 Scribner’s Mag. XIX. 318/2- Only at 
the sounding of the second bell did Louisiana escape .. to 
prepare for dinner. 

+ 4 . = Ringing vbl. sb. 2 3. Obs.* 1 

1600 Surflet Countrie Far me 1, xii. 61 Against the noise 
and sounding of the eare. 

5. The action of examining by percussion ; spec. 
auscultation ; an instance of this. 

X883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-m. 230 Sounding, knocking on 
the roof, etc., to ascertain if it is sound or safe to work 
under. _ x8j8 Syd. Soc. Lex., Sounding, the operation of 
examining the chest ; auscultation. 1900 E. Wallace Writ 
in Barracks 72 Didn't mind the Doctor's soundin’s. 

6 . Comb., as sounding-bar, - machine , - rod ', 
-string; sounding bow, -box (see Sound sb . 3 7 ) ; 
sounding-post, = Sound-post. 

1756 Diet. Arts 4 Sci. s.v. Bell, The parts of a Bell are 
(1) The sounding bow, or the inferior circle, which teuninntes 
it, growing thinner and thinner. 1838 Penny Mag. 30 June 
246/2 This peg is called the sounding-post . .of the violin. 
1847 Todd & Bowman Phys. Anat. If. 97 Muller.. could 
by means of a sounding-rod . . ascertain the relative intensity 
of the sonorous vibrations. 1833 Herschel Pop. Led, Sci. 
vii. § 38 (1873) 273 The vibiations which reach the ear fiom 
a sounding-string. 1873 Whitney Life Lang. iv. 59 Above 
the vibrating reed-apparatus is set, aftei the fashion of a 
sounding-box, the cavity of the pharynx. x88x W. _E. Dick- 
son Pract, 0 > gan-Building v. 64 A long screw, .biting well 
in one of the sounding-bars, 

Sounding (saumdig), vbl . sb . 2 [f. Sound ». 2 ] 
1. The action or process of sounding or ascer- 
taining the depth of water by means of the line 
and lead ; an instance of this. 

*336 [implied in Sounding-line]. X352 Excheq, Acc. Q. R. 
20 No. 27 (Pub. Rec. Office), De ijr. lijrf. pro cordis emptis 
minutis per vices, Anglice lyne pro soundings et toppeline 
proeadem. 1483- (implied in Sounding-lead]^ 1631 Mark, 
ham Country Contentm. 1. xi. (ed. 4) 76 That in the sound- 
ing of Lakes or Riueis, he may know how many foot or 
inches each..contayneth. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. n. 50 
Taking your Sounding from Beef-Island shore. 1704 J. 
Harris Lex. Techn. I, s.v.. When the Seamen try the 
Depth of the Water with a Line and Plummet, they call it 
Sounding, X769 Falconer Did. Marine (1780) s.v., Sound- 
ing with the hand-lead.. is generally performed by a man 
who stands in the main-chains, to windward, i860 Maury 
Phys, Geog. (Low) 4 Nor have any reliable soundings yet 
been made in water over five miles deep. x88o lqth Cent. 
No. 38. 394 At each of the observing stations a sounding 
was taken for the determination of the exact depth. 

transf. 1891 A. M. Clerks in Ann. Rep. Smithsonian 
Instil. 106 M. Celoria.. obtained for a ‘mean sounding’, at 
the north pole of the milky way, almost identically the same 
number [of stais] given by Herschel's great leflector- 


b. fig. Investigation. To take soundings , to try 
to find out quietly how matters stand. 

1392 Shaks. Rom. ft ‘pul. 1. i. 156 To himselfe so secret 
and so close, So farre fiom sounding and discouery, As is 
the bud bit with an enuious worme. 2856 Lever Mariim 
of Cro' M. 217 Old Dan bears you no malice, I’d lay fifty 
pounds on it ! But, if you like, I’ll just step in and take 
soundings. 1898 Westm. Gaz. 9 Nov. 4/1 The Liverymen 
afterwards decide the selection. Soundings may have been 
taken beforehand. 

2. A place or position at sea where it is possible 
to reach the bottom with the ordinary deep-sea 
lead (see quot. 1867). Chiefly//, a. In preposi- 
tional phrases, as in or into, off {the) soundings. _ 

The form sowdyng of the earliest examples also occurs in 
1495 under Sounding-lead. 

sing. 14.. Sailing Directions (Hakl. Soc. 1889) 21 And Y® 
gesse you ij. parties ovir the see . . ye must north and by 
est till ye come into Sowdyng. Ibid., Than go north till ye 
come into sowdyng of woyse [=ooze]. 

pi. 1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng, Seamen 18 A shallow 
water, deepe water, soundings, fadome by the marke. 
1694 Narbokough Voy. 1. 18 The Sea-Water is changed 
whiter than the usual colour, whence I conjecture, I must 
be m Soundings. 1748 Anson's Voy. ill. vi. 347 We fre- 
quently brought to, to try if we were in soundings. XTgo 
Bdatson Nav. 6- Mil. Mem. I. 174 At this time a French 
squadron was cruizing in the soundings. 1840 Marryat 
Poor Jack xxii, We were soon out of soundings, and well 
into the Bay of Biscay. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. s.v,, 
To be in soundings.. is limited in common parlance to parts 
not far from the shore, and where the depth is about 80 or 
xoo fathoms. 

b. In other uses. To strike soundings (see quot. 

1863). 

ijot Penn in Pennsylv. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 69 We were 
but twenty-six days fiom land to soundings. 1748 Anson’s 
Voy. 1. vL (ed. 4) 83 We had soundings all along the coast 
of Patagonia. 1802 Schomberg Naval Chronology I. 132 
He.. sailed with the rest for England. On the 23d of 
October the admiral sti uck soundings in go fathoms. 1840 
Marryat Poor Jack xxvi, A large homeward-bound India- 
man, which had just struck soundings. 1863 A. Young 
Nani. Diet. 359 To strike soundings, is to find Bottom with 
the deep.sea-lead on coming in from sea. A vessel is then 
in soundings. 

c. spec, with the. Such places in the mouth of 
the English Channel. ? Obs. 

1666 Loud. Gaz. No. 39/1 A little off the Soundings she 
met with ill weather. 1693 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1837) HI. 
51 Alymer, after seen the Streights fleet past the soundings, 
goes on some other design. 1722 De Foe Col. Jack xi, We 
had tolerable weather, -till we came into the soundings, so 
they call the mouth of the B> itish Channel. [1897 Laughton 
in Did. Nat. Biog. LII. 160/2 On 22 Oct, the fleet came 
into the soundings.] 

d. U.S. (See quot.) rare “ 1 . 

1804 C. B. Brown tr. Volney's View Soil US. 174 On 
each side, it forms eddies or counter-currents, which, aided 
by the depositions of the rivers, forms the muddy stratum 
or deposit, termed soundings, 

3. pi. The depths of water in the sea, esp. along 
the coast, in a haibour, road, etc., or (raiely) in a 
river, ascertained by sounding with the line and 
lead ; also, the entries in a log-book, etc., giving 
these, together with particulars relating to the 
nature of the bottom reached by the lead. 

1370 Dee Math. Pref. aiiijb, The Soundinges.. ought 
the Hydrographer. . to haue cei tainly knowen. c 1595 Capt. 
Wyatt Dudley's Voy. (Hakl. Soc.) 38 , 1 must confess that 
the Captaine did not make anie publike declaracion how 
hee founde the sowndings. x66x E. Hickeringill {title), 
Jamaica Viewed, with all the Ports, Haibours, and their 
several Soundings. 1748 Anson's Voy. II. viii. 216 A plan 
of the road . . where the soundings ai e laid down. 1774 M. 
Mackenzie Maritime Smv, 79 The Survey of the Coast., 
and the Soundings near it. 1841 Capt. B. Hall Patchwork 
II. i. 4 The leadsman.. singing out the soundings to the 
anxious pilot. 1869 Tozeu High/. Turkey II. 34 1_ From 
the state of the soundings at the piesent day,, .the river in 
Stiabo's time must have entered the sea [etc.]. 

4. Surg. The action of examining with a sound, 
or probe. Also attrib., as f sounding-iron. 

1597 A, M . ti. Guillemeau’s Fr. Chirurg. 13/x The sound- 
inge Iron.. is verye conveniente to sound and serche for 
bullettes in a wounde. 1695 New Light Chintrgery put 
out 36 He will not allow Sounding by Probe. 1830 S. 
Cooper Diet. Pract. Surg . (ed. 6) 816 The manner of 
searching for the stone, or as it is now more commonly ex- 
pressed of sounding. 

5. attrib., chiefly in sense i,as sounding-machine , 
-plumb, -plummet, -rod, -ship, -twine. 

Also sounding-apparatus, - bottle , etc. (1875- in Knight 
Did. Mech. and later Diets.). 

1555 Eden Decades in. vi. (Arb.) 163 Hfe coulde at no 
tyme touche the grounde with his soundynge plummet. 
1575 Gascoigne Posies Wks. 1907 I. 333 (The sounding 
plumbe) in baste poste hast must raunge, To trye the depth 
and goodnesse of our gate x6xx CoTGR.,« 5 V«a 5 ?, a Marine! s 
sounding plummet. 1776 G. Sempl.e Building in Water 18 
A sounding Rod . . marked out in Feet and Inches painted. 
183a Darwin in Life <$■ Lett. (1887) I. 232 It is quite a new 
thing for a ‘sounding ship* to beat a regular man-of-war. 
X838 Civil Eng, # Arch. Jrnl. 1 , 148/2 A sounding-rod of 
iron., was dropped into it, which rebounding several feet, 
proved that the solid rock had been reached, 1846 A. 
Young Naut. Did. 280 Massey’s Patent Sounding-Machine 
is an instrument whicn ascertains the depth of water, and 
registers it by means of an index. Ibid., Sounding rod, a 
slight bar of iron marked with a scale of feet ana inches, 
used to ascertain the depth of water that may happen to be 
in a vessel’s hold. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. vi. 71 A five- 
sinnet line of Manry's sounding-twine. 1894 Times 18 
Sept. 10/4 Sir William Thomson's sounding machine was on 
the vessel aft, but witness used the deep sea lead. 



SOUNDLY. 


SOUNDING. 

+ Sou nding, vbl. sb. 3 06s. [f. Sound s'. 4 ] 
3, Swooning, fainting. 

c 1380 Sir Ferurnb. 1x34 Wan Jae Amyral haj> iherd Jje 
kyng, in sowenyng gan he falle j Ac wan he awok of his 
sojnyng, loude he gan to calle. C1435 Torr. Portugal 1400 
Times in sownyng fell she thaie. 1547 Boorde Brev, 
Health ccxvi. 74 There be many sodein sickenesses, as the 
pestilence, , . the palsey, and soundynge. 1390 B arrough 
Meth. Physich n. xiv. (1639) 94 If sounding be caused 
through paine, you must diligently enquire the cause. x6zo 
Venner Via Recta. (1650) 143 A water of singular efficacie 
against sowning. 

2. A swoon ; a fainting-fit. 

1580 Fkampton Bezaar Stone in Joyf. Newsfi$gC) 1191’he 
hone of the hart., is of great vertue against venom and 
soundings of the heart. 159s Lodge Fig for Mounts G 4, 
It causeth sownings, passions of the hart._ a 1657 Sir J. 
Balfour Ann. Scot. Wks. 1823 II. 104 Falling into maney 
soundinges and paines, and violent fluxes of the belley. 
0x870 Wood Life (O.H.S.) I. 388 Yet he could hardly keep 
himself from a second sowning. 

8 . allrib., as sounding ecstasy, fit, trance. 

Freq. in the 17th century. 

71563 Lady Hungerford in H. Hall Eliz. Soc. (1886} 233 
Your man..founde me in suche sounding fitts and wekenys. 
158a T. Watson Centurie of Love xi, Sone after into howe 
sorrowfull a dumpe, or sounden tsie} extasie he fell. *633 
Litiigow Trav. x. 467, I fell twice in a sounding trance. 
1681 H. More Exp, Dan. 78 A sounding fit that took him 
at the hearing the voice of the Angel. *720 Mrs. Manley 
Power of Love (1741) 49 An immediate Suffocation . . might 
be improved into an appearance of sounding Fits. 

Sounding (scuvndiij), ppl. o.i [f. Sound z/.i] 

1. Having a sound ; causing, emitting, producing, 
a sound or sounds, esp. of a loud character; 
resonant, sonorous ; reverberant. 

Freq. in 18th cent, poetry. 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. A. 883 pal nwe songe )>ny songen ful 
cler, In sounande notez a gentyl carpe. c 1374 Chaucer 
Roeth. 1. pr. ii. (1868) 8 pe causes when lies pe sounyng 
wyndes moeuen and bisien pe smope water of pe see, 1483 
Calk, Angl. 350/1 Sowndynge, argutns, sonorns. 1326 
Tindale x Cor.'x iii. 1, 1 weie even as soundynge brasse. 
1360 Bible (Geneva) 2 Chi on. xiii. 12 And bcholde, this 
God is with vs, ..& his Frieds with the sounding trum- 
pets. 1594 Marlowe & Nasiie Dido 1. 1, Hath barking 
Scilla, and the sounding Rocks. 1636 B. Jonson Eng, 
Cram. iii. Wks. (Rtldg.) 770/2 When it [the letter v] follow- 
eth a sounding vowel. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. v. 130 
Murm’ring Billows on the sounding Shore. 1710 J. Clarice 
tr. Rohanlt's Nat. Philos. (1729) 1 . 1. ii. 7 Mankind.. me 
apt to think, that the Sound, .is in the Air, or in the sound- 
ing Body as they call it. *798 Wordsw. ‘ Five years have 
fast ' 76 The sounding cataiact Haunted me like a passion. 
1825 T. Hook Sayings Ser. 11. Man of Many Pr. I. 319 As 
the sounding horn foretels the coming-mail. 1883 SrEVr.N. 
son Treas, /si. xxvii, He went in with a sounding plunge. 

lb. Preceded by an adj. or adv., as clear, deep, 
loud sounding, etc. 

c 13*3 Prose Ps. cl. 5 Heriep hym in cymbals wele sounand. 
i486 BA. St. Albans Cl iij, Looke also that thay be sonowre 
and well sowndyng and shil. 1300-20 Dundar Poems 
lxxxviii. 44 BliLh be thy churches, wele sownyng be lhy 
bellis, 1560- [see High-sounding «.). 1583 T. Washing- 
ion tr. Nicholay's Voy. in. xv. 99b, Cimbals of..cleare 
sounding meltall. 1592 Arden of Feversham lit. iii. 16 
With that he blew an euill sounding home. 1606 W. S. 
Serm.' before King, With the loud sounding trumpet to 
rouse and araise them. 1693 [see III- 6], 1781 Cowper 
Hope 534 Beneath well-sounaing Greek 1 slur a name a 
poet must not speak. x8or Lnsignau IV. 28 The shores of 
the deep sounding main. 1843 [see Fine a. D. 2 a]. 1882 
Floveb Uieexpl. Baluchistan 75 The Divine formulas of 
Islam are merely fine hearty-sounding words to swear in. 

+ 0 . Having a sound similar to something. Obs.~ l 
1363 Foxe A. 4- M. 550 1/1 The booke..is nother English, 
Lalen, Greke, nor Hebrue, nor Douche, but somewhat 
soundmge to oure English. 

2. Of language, names, titles, etc. : Having a 
full, rich, or imposing sound; high-sounding, pom- 
pous, bombastic, etc. Also transf. of writers. 

1683 Soame & Drvden tr. Boilean's Art Poet. 1. 182 Keep 
to your subject close in all you say; Nor for a sounding 
sentence ever. stray, 1693 Dryden Juvenal Dedication 
(1697) p. lxxxix. We make our Authour at lead appear 
in a Poetique Dress. We have actually made him more 
Sounding, and more Elegant, than he was before in English. 
1711 Addison Sped. No. 26 lr 1 Several Persons mentioned 
in the Battles of Heroic Poems, who have sounding Names 
given them. 1773 Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 11 Before they 
quit the comforts of a warm home for the sounding some- 
thing which they think better. 1803 N. N icholls in Corr. 
w. Gray (1843) 36 Milton, who, he said, in parts of his 
poem, rolls on in sounding woids that have but little mean- 
ing. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xix. IV. 321 Tlieie was a 
society.. which assumed the sounding name of the Royal 
Academies Company. 1888 Brvce A vier. Commit), lxxii. 
II, 594 The orator has been apt to evade them or to deal in 
sounding commonplaces. 

b. Of persons : Loudly demonstrative. 

1828 Lytton Pelham III. ix, The disinterested kindness 
and delicacy.. contrasted so deeply with Che hollowness of 
mends more sounding, alike in tneir profession and their 
creeds. 

t Sou nding, ppl. a.' 1 Ohs.- 1 [f. Sound &. 4 ] 
That swoons; spooning. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. ir. hi. iii, For all their Physi- 
tians and medicines, infoicing Nature, a souning wife, 
families complaints, friends teares,., he.. goes to hell with 

a guilty conscience. 

Sounding-board L [Sounding vbl. r5.i] 

*• A- board or screen placed over or behind a 
pulpit or similar structure in such a manner as to 
reflect the speaker’s voice towards the audience ; 
s= Sound-board a. 


472 

1766 Entick London IV. 18 A carved pul pit, a veneered 
sounding-board. 1784 CowrrR Task in. 21 Since pulpits 
fail, and sounding-boards reflect Most part an empty in- 
effectual sound. x8x6 Gentl. Mag. LXxXVI. 1. 500 The 
sounding-board and back are nuicn carved ; the front of the 
former hears the date ‘ 1634 '. 1879 J. C. Cox Ch. Derbysh. 
IV. 20 The sounding board of the pulpit, when in its old 
position, spoilt one of the capitals. 

transf. and fg. *837 Carlyle Er. Rev. in. vr, v|, So sings 
the prophetic voice ; into its Convention sounding-board. 
1876 ‘ Ouida ’ Winter City ix. 261 The more fanciful feel- 
ing which makes Nature a sound tng-hoard to echo all the 
cries of men. 1890 B. L. Gildersi.eeve Ess. <$• Stud. 370 A 
super-elegant sounding-board of a man. 

2. Mus . = Sound-board j. 

1776 Burney Hist. Music I. 219 The lower part of the 
base of the sounding boai d [of the lyre). 1801 Busby Diet. 
Mus., Sounding-Board, in a harpsichord or piano-foite, a 
bioatl, thin board, horizontally situated, and over which the 
strings are distended. 1862 Catal. Internal. Exhib., B>it. 
II. No. 3437, Pianoforte with patent tubular sounding, 
board, c 1880 Oxford Helps Study Bible 134 [The] ‘ dulci- 
mer’ being an instrument formed of strings tightly stretched 
..over a lectangular sounding-board or box. 
Sounding-boards rare- 1 . [Soundings^/. j& 2 ] 
A board used to ascertain the depth of water. 

1776 G. Semple Building in Water 19 Sounding Boards 
..of Inch Plank 12 or 14 Inches broad, divided into Feet 
and Inches. 

Sounding-lead. Naut. [Sounding vbl. s6.%] 
The lead or plummet attached to the sounding-line. 

148s Naval Acc. lien. VII (1896) si Leede lyties, j ; 
Sounding ieeds, j, 1495 I hid. 193 Sownyng ledes, lj. 1330 
Palsgr. 709/2, I scrclie the see with a sowndyng leade to 
knowe howe depe it is. 1384 B. R. ti. Herodotus n. 76 
Which.. would not suffer the line with the sounding leade 
to sinke to the bottome. 1639 in I’icton I.'pool Mttnic. 
Rec. (1883) I. 226 Two compasses, one sounding lead & 
one barrell of meale, 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. iv. 137 
Common Navigation required! the Use of no Instilments 
but the Compass and Sounding-Lead. 1711 Milit. t$- Sea 
Did. s.v., The Sounding-Lead is as the Dcep-Sea-Lcad for 
Sounding; but it is commonly only seven Pounds Weight, 
and about 12 Inches long. 180a A. Duncan Marin. Chi-on. 
(1803) III. 213 Upon . .sounding, the strap of the sounding- 
lead broke ; an accident which very rarely happens. *888 
Goode A mer. Fishes 73 These giounds are found by the use 
of Lite sounding-lead. 

Sounding-line. Nant. [Sounding vbl. sb.-] 
A line used in sounding the depth of water ; also, 
line or other material forming this. 

In early use distinguished from the deep sea line: see 
Deep sea. 

1336 Acc. Excli . K. R. 19/31 m. 4, In .j. pelra cordis 
de cannbo . . pro vno soundynglyue inde faciendo. X627 Capt . 
Smiiii Seaman's Gram. ix. 4 4 Fetch the Sounding line, this 
is bigger than the Dipsie line. [Hence in Phillips, etc.] 
1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. 11.(1783)1. X04 As bis course 
lay through seas which had not founerly been visited, tho 
souncHng-line, or instruments for observation, wcie continu- 
ally in His hands. 1843 Gosse Ocean Intiod. (1849) 6 In 
many places no length of sounding line has yet been able 
to reach the bottom. 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. (Low) xiii. 
§ §67 His sounding-line was an iron wne more than eleven 
miles in length. 

Soundingly (scurndirjli), adv. [f. Sounding 
ppl. a . 1 + In a sounding manner ; so as to 

emit or cause a sound, esp. a loud sound or noise ; 
sonorously, imposingly. 

1697 J. Sergeant Solid Philos. 70 Those which by the 
smart motion of the Ayi, do come in thro’ the Drum of the 
Ear, . . do affect it with a kind of vibi ation , or (as we may .say) 
Soundingly. X844 Dickens Mart. Chits, xiii, Ye Pharisees, 
..who soundingly appeal to human nature. 1863-— Mut. 
Fr. xvi, No attendant to slap him soundingly. 1834 J, T. 
Trowbridge Parnell's Folly I. xiii. 141 The said library, 
so soundingly alluded to, was entirely imaginary. 
Sou'ndingness. rare. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality or character of being sonorous. 

17*7 Bailey (vol. II), Sonorousness, Soundingness, Loud* 
ness, 1799 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. (1843) I. 311 
They do not often attain a certain majesty of Soundingness, 
which is frequent in the Latin hexameter. 1839DARLEY 
Beaum.fr Fletcher's Wks. I. Introd. p, xxxviii, To ensure 
music, lines must be full of sound, or soundingness. 

+ Sou'ndisjli, a, Obs.—° [f. Sound ji.a] Some- 
what sounding or sonorous. 

1330 Palsgr. 325/1 Sowndysshe or sowndynge, sonoreux. 
Soundless (scnradles), af [f. Sound v.' 1 ] 
Of water, the sea, etc. : That cannot be sounded ; 
unfathomable. Freq. fig. or in fig. context. 

c 1386 C’tess Pembroke Ps. cxlviii. iv, When heav’n hath 
prais'd, praise earth anew;,. Then soundlesse deepes, and 
what in you Residing low, or moves, or rests. e x6oo Shaks. 
Sonn. lxxx. 10 Your shallowest helpe will hold me vp a 
floate, Whilst he vpon your soundlesse deepe doth ride. 1647 
Herrick Noble Numbers, Hell , Hell is no other, but a 
soundlesse pit. 1731 A. Hill Advice to Poets xv, In Wit’s 
cold Shallows, wade, .no more, Her soundless Ocean tempts 
you from the Shote. 1823 Byron Island iv. iii, The crag’s 
steep inexorable face, Wuh nought but soundless waters 
foi ns base. «x86x T. Woolner My Beautiful Lady , 
Tolling Bell xxvi, My lost soul sank adown in soundless 
seas. 1884 W. H. White Mark Rutherford's Deliverance 
iv,When we consider that we live surrounded by the sound- 
less depths in which the stars repose. 

transf. 16x4 C. Brooke Ghost Rich. Ill, Poems (1872) 79 
Nor wits, nor chronicles could ere containe, The hell-deepe 
reaches of my soundlesse biaine. 

Soundless (scurndUs), a. 2 [f. Sound j&3] 

1. Having, making, emitting, etc., no sound; 
devoid of sound ; quiet, silent, 

Freq. in the 19th cent. 

x6ox Shaks. JuL C.v.i. 36 Your woids. .10b the Hibla 


Bees, And leaue them Hony-lesse, ..and soundlesse too ; For 
you haue stolne their buzzing, Antony. 1663 Boyle Uscf. 
Exp. Nat. Philos. 1. ii. 49 They celebrate his praises, 
though with a soundless voice. 1797 Mrs. Radclifi-e 
Italian vi, She glided forward with soundless step. 1826 
Disraeli V. Grey V. xv, Once more the attentive ear listen- 
ing for the soundless breath. 1853 Lynch Rivulet xciii. ii, 
Soundless as chariots on the snow. 1883 Standard 7 Sept. 
5/6 The soundless progress of the appaientlyanimated car. 
b. In quasi-adv. use : Soundlessly. 

1844 Mrs. Browning Drama ef Exile 522 My lips prayed, 
soundless, to myselfl 1879 G. Macdonald Sir Giobie III. 
i. 14 The moment the sound of them had ceased, he darted 
soundless after him. 

2 . Jn which no sound is heard ; still. 

x8x6 Wordsw. Sonn. Liberty 11. xxxiv. 38 A soundless 
waste, a trackless vacancy 1 x8i8 Milman Samar 63 Vast 
Germany. .Deserts to silence and the beasts of game Her 
long and soundless forests. x88x Macm. Mag, XLIV, njx 
She lingered in the soundless drawing-room long after the 
fire had gone out. 

3. Of the car: Hearing no sound, rare— 1 . 

1890 Talmage From Manger to Throne 297 The world 
has never seen but one suigeon who could.. leconstruct the 
drum of a soundless ear. 

Ilence Soundlessly adv., Sou’udlessness. 

1837 Blncksu. Mug, XLI. 608 Insinuating its way into 
the bottom of her pocket, and ’’boundlessly relieving it of 
the notes and shillings. 1865 Whitney Gay wot th.vs xxvi, 
Skylie clapped her hands again, soundlessly. 1889 Harper's 
Mag. Dec. 117/a Soundlessly you will bead those shadowy 
pavements. 1834 Fraser 's Mag, X. 663 Then comes a sort 
of moonlight dimness, and a (lulled \soundlessness. 1881 1 1. 
James Portr. Lady xxxix, The Boundlessness of her step. 
X897 IIinde Congo Arabs 77 The same monotony of colour 
and of soundlessness was above us os in the depths below. 
Soundly (sriivndli), adv. Also 5-6 Howndo- 
ly(e, 5 soundely. [f. Sound a . + -ly 2 ] 

1. a. In or with safety ; safely. Ohs. cxc. arch. 

c xaoo Destr. Troy 1826 Antenor..fast vppon fotcfeikyt 
to sluppe, . . Sailit on soundly as hym selfe lyket. c 1440 ] ’ark 
Myst. xxxii.3s83»s, ccrtis, weschall saue Jmmefull soundely. 
x888 Stevenson Black Arioso it. i. too 1 How ye are to 
cioss Till I know not ’...‘I tan swim,’ returned Throg. 
inorton. * I will come soundly, fear nut.’ 

b. Iq a sound or healthy manner, rare- 0 . 

x6xx Corfin., Saiucmcnt, healthfully, soundly, 

o. Securely, closely, rare- 1 . 

1632 Litiigow Trav. 1. 4 Sweetc Ambrosian Nectar, 
soundly wrapt In my lock'd closet. 

2. With reference to sleep, etc.: Deeply, pro- 
foundly; without disturbance or interruption. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 6057 Sore men & seke [he made] 
soundly to lest, c 1400 M clay lie 1524 Sowndely neuer sail 
pay slcpe. X548 Ei.vors.v. Sonin us, 1 sleptc more soundely 
then I was wont. 1376 Turbhrv. V enenc 150 They sleepe 
soundlycr in those two moneths than at any other tyme. 
1381 A. Hall Iliad tx. 171 Where Phoenix doth alone 
right soundly sleepe. 1624 Hkywood Gunaik , tv. 183 You 
watch the time when he is soundliest asleepe. <7x7x7 Prior 
Epitaph 11 They soundly slept the Night away. 1794 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho xlv, * He sleeps soundly then,' 
said the count. 1820 K. Pollok Course T. v, Ami all the 
winds slept soundly. 1847 C. Bronte Jane Eyre xi, At 
once weaiy and content, I slept soon and soundly. 

3. In an ample, complete, or thorough manner ; 
thoroughly, properly, to the full. 

* 3.77 B. Googe HeresbaJt's Hush. tr. (1586) 83 For that 
which is cut being greene and tender, dootli the soonci ami 
the soundlier lecouer liimsclfc. *581 A. II At r. /had x. ib8 
These two so valiant Greeks, through toile who soundly swot. 
*697 A. M. tr. Guitlcmcan's Fr. C hiring. 7 li/a The peeccsof 
bones beinge therein veiye sowndelyc healed 1602 Mars* 
ton Ant. <$• Mel. v. Wks 1856 I. 56 Flatter her soundly. 
1642-4. Vicars God in Mount (1844) 160 Ours played 
soundly from Gosport with our Ouiuance. *678 Hun\an 
Pilgr, x. 87 He was soundly bedabled with that kind of 
dirt. *827 Caulylb Get in. Rom, I. 161 The messengers had 
in the meantime been soundly galloped. *8*9 Scott Anne 
of G. xxxvi. Having disabled the cannon, and filled the 
German gunners soundly drunk. 1809 Allbuit's Syst. Med. 
VIII. 843 The wound, aided by skin-grafting, heals over 
soundly. 

b. With verbs of beating, striking, defeating, 
reproving, etc. : Smartly, sltongly, severely. 

(а) *396 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 1. ii, 31 He bid me knockc 
him, & rap him soundly sir. *399 — Hen l ", iv. vii. 1 36 
Iff can see my Gloue in hfc c.Tppc,..I wil strike it out 
soundly. *613 Puuchas Pilgrimage (1614) 483 The Prince 
caused hint to oe apprehended, and (being soundly whipped) 
to be banished. 1679 Wood Life (O.H.S.) II. 473 John 
Diyeden the poet. .was about 8 at night soundly cudgell’d 
by 3 men. 1726 Swift Gullivers t. iii, The dwarf was soundly 
whipped. *847 C. Bronte Jane Eyre i v, She shook me most 
soundly, she boxed both my whs. 1868 Smith's Diet . Gr. 
tjr Rom. Biog. II. 1086/2 Sallust the historian was soundly 
scourged by Milo, 

(б) 1647 Digces Uulaitf. Taking Arms % 3. 54 You need 
not doubt but your enemies wil l»e soundly worsted. *7x8 
Swift Left-handed Letter 17 So the Ftcnch, when our 
generals soundly did pay ’em. Went triumphant to church, 
and sang stoutly Te Deum. *831 Dickens Hist. Eng. i. 19 
He beat them twice ; though not so soundly. X884 Daily 
News 2 Aug. 5/ 3 The Players were among the very few 
teams winch defeated them, and that soundly. 

(c) 1692 E. Walker tr. Epictetus' Mor, liv, I-cclure him 
soundly for it. 1828 Carr CtesvenG/oss. s.v,, • I gnv it him 
soundly,’ x. e. I severely reprobated his conduct. *863 
Cowden Clarke Shaks. Char, viii. 200 She rates Sir Toby, 
and soundly, about his late hours. 1885 Manck. Exam. 

17 Mar. 5/4 Lord Salisbury, .rated them soundly on the 
subject of their desertion of sir S. Korthcote. 

c. Dearly, heavily, in respect of payment, etc. 
x 6 xo Skaks. Temp . xx. il 8 x Hee shall pay for him that 

hath him, and that soundly. 163a Lnucow Trap. t. 38 We 
had payd soundly for his Leachery, *642 Fuller Holy 



SOUNDNESS. 

<5 ■ Prof- St. ni. xxv. 23s Let them soundly suffer for it 
themselves. 1706 E. Ward Wooden World Disc, (1708) 15 
Except he pay him soundly for a license. 

+4. In accordance with the principles of true re- 
ligion ; with sound or orthodox views. Obs . 

*574 Whitgift Def. Aunsw. i. 74 If we say that in those 
poyntes whiche we holde from them, that wee thinke sound. 
Iyer than they doe, we are readie to proue it. 1581 R. 
Goade in Conf. 11. (1584) Niij, Shall euery particular point 
of errour in doctrine depriue a man of saluation, holding 
soundly y« foundation Christ? 1608 Downame in Eng. 
Hist. Rev. (1909) Apr. 245 This Church of England. .did 
hold., all substantial! points of diuinity as soundly as any 
church in the world. 1676 Hale Contempt. 1. 171 These be 
some of those Principal Objects of that Faith that over- 
cometh the world, being soundly received, and digested. 

6. With sound judgement or good practical 
common-sense ; according to sound or well- 
founded principles ,* without fallacy or error. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. r. xvi. § 2 Soundly to judge of a 
law. x6ai T. Williamson tr. Goulart's Wise Vieillard 197 
Let posteritie iudge more soundly then wee of what wee doe 
want. 1668 Davenant Man’s the Master 1. i, I never found 
my self so much inclin'd to reasoning, and, if you please, 
let’s consult soundly. i8t8 Scott Rod Roy x, More learned 
than soundly wise, 1858 Stanlev Life Arnold II, ix. 146 
The power of seeing truth and judging soundly, 1875 E. 
White Life in Christ n. xiii. (1878) 132 From this it may 
be soundly inferred that the belief,. was of primeval anti- 
quity. 1884 Law Rep. 13 Q. B. D. 448 The discretion of the 
learned judge was soundly exercised with reference to the 
question. 

Soundness (sau -nines). [f. Sound a,] 

1. The quality or state of being sound or free from 
disease ; sound or healthy condition ; healthiness. 
*398 Thevisa Barth . De P. R. vi. vi. (Bodl. MS.), Puella 
is a name of age, of soundenes without wem, and also of 
honestee. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xli. 13 Soundnesse 
may be referred too the body as to the mynd in this wyse. 
(601 Shaks. All's Well 1. li. 24, I would I had that cor- 
porall soundnesse now. <11610 Healey Cebes (1616) 134 
The Physician. .corroborates the vitals; and finally con- 
firmed! the body in perfect soundnesse. 1701 Stanhope 
Augustine’s Medit. n. xviii. (1720) 167 There shall be in us 
all imaginable Soundness and Vigour, without any sort of 
Disease or Decay. 1768 Tucker Lt. Nat. 1. 11. 322 Though 
a man would wish in the hist place to enjoy vigour of limbs 
and soundness of constitution. 1830 R. Knox BSclard's 
Anat. 372 These tissues resemble the tissues of the human 
body in a state of soundness. 1866 J. G. Murfhy Comm., 
Exod. xix. g The hand changed fiom soundness to leprosy 
and again to soundness. 

fig. 1643 Milton Divorce Introd., Wks. 1851 IV. 3 A 
certain big face of pretended learning, mistaken .. for the 
wholsome habit of soundnesse and good constitution. 

b. Of the mind, etc. : (see Sound a. 2 b). 

1548 Elyot, Sanitas, helth, . .soundenesse of memorie. 
160a J. Davies (Hetef.) Mis wn in Modusn Wks. (Grosart)I. 
15/1 The Soule can not her soundnesse more bewray, Then 
when she doth Temptations strong resist. Sedg- 

wick {title), The Bearing and Burden of the Spirit, wherein 
the Sicknesse and Soundnesse of the Mans Spirit is opened. 
*678 (title), The Temperate Man or the Right Way of Pre- 
serving Life and Health, together with Soundness of the 
Senses, J udgment, and Memory unto extream Old Age. x8x8 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 337 Conclusive evidence of the 
capacity of such vouchee, as to the soundness of his mind. 
i860 Pusey Min, Proph, 36 The minds of the wicked ..lose 
their soundness as it were without knowing it. 

O. Firmness, solidity; freedom from weakness, 
defect, or damage ; goodness of condition or re- 
pair. Also Jig. 

1548 Elyot, Soliditas, . . soundenesse. 1363 Cooper Thes. 
S.v. Firmitas, The hardenes or soundeness of the matter. 
1663 S. Patrick Parab. Pilgrim (1687) 414 He considers 
not that a crazy state of things cannot be so soon amended 
and restored to entire soundness. x68s Baxter Paraphr. 

N. T, 1 John ii. 3-6 It is they that keep his Word, in whom 
the Love of God doth shew its soundness and perfection. 
18*7 Faraday Chesn. Manip. xviii, (1842) 484 That rigidity 
which was so dangerous to the apparatus and fatal to its 
soundness. 1839 Act 22-23 ^Ict. c. 66 § 13 The [gas] 
Meter shall be tested for Soundness or Leakage only. 1873 
Manning Mission H. Ghost xii. 332 If you . .saw before you 
a bridge the soundness of which was doubtful. 

2. Orthodoxy in respect of religions belief, poli- 
tical views, or other opinions. 

* *583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 11. (1882) 91 Persons.. whose 
soundnesse in religion.. they are not ignorant of. 1631 
Gouge God's Arrows in. § 30*236 Cause is given for their 
prayers to be suspected in regard of the soundnesse of 
them. x68a Sec. Plea for Nonconf. a The Worthiness of 
their Persons, . . Soundness of their Faith, Exemplary Morals. 
a xjoo Evelyn Diary 10 Mar. 1687, The Church of England, 
whose doctiine for Catholic and soundness he preferr'd to 
all the Communities. . of Christians in the world. 187a De 
Vere Americanisms 266 Often it is not enough to ascertain 
the soundness of the candidate. 

8. The quality or fact of being in harmony with 
solid or well-established principles or facts : a. 

Of judgement, reasoning, etc. 

<1x600 Hooker Eccles. Pol. (J.), It may stand then very 
well with strength and soundness of reason, even thus to 
answer. 1631 Gouge God's Arrows v. § 6. 416 Soundnesse 
of judgement, Shaipenesse of wit, Quicknesse of conceit. 
178a Miss Burney Cecilia v. iv, The soundness of her judg- 
ment had hitherto guarded her both from error and blame. 
*799 J* Robertson Agric, Perth 332 They have a sound- 
ness of understanding equal to the task. x8x8 Scott Hrt. 
Midi, xxxiv, The soundness of thinking which she had dis- 
played in conversation. X883 Manch, Exam, 18 Feb. 3/2 
In critical soundness and penetration, he is infinitely superior 
to Johnson, 

b. Of views, acts, principles, etc. 

*739 Waterland Sacrasn. Pt . Eucharist Expl. 18, 1 will 
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not answer for the Acuteness, much less for the Soundness 
of his Distinction. 183a Hr. Martineau Ella of Gar. vii. 
81, 1 always doubt the soundness of a plea which is urged 
in such a hurry. _ 1837 P, Keith Bot. Lex. 275 The sound- 
ness of the principle on which the Linnsan nomenclatures 
founded. 1883 Law Times LXXIX. 131/2 The soundness 
of this decision seems to us beyond doubt. 

4. Thoroughness, completeness. 

1833 Lynch Lett. Scattered (1872) 337 If he wait long 
enough, he will be flogged with most efficient soundness. 

Sound-post. [£ Sound sb . 3 + Post j£.i] A 
small peg of wood fixed beneath the bridge of a 
violin or similar instrument, serving as a support 
for the belly and as a connecting part between this 
and the back. 

[*S9 a Shaks. Rom. $ fnl. iv. v. 138 What say you, lames 
Sound-Post?] 1687 Mi£ge Gt. Fr. Diet. s.v. Ami, The 
sound-posts that stand up within the body of a musical 
Instrument. 176a Sterne Tr. Shandy v. xv, The bridge 
is a mile too high, and the sound-post absolutely down. 1833 
T. Fardely tr. Otto's Treat. Vtohn 4 The belly, the bass 
bar, the sound post, and the six blocks, [are] of Tyrolese 
deal. _ 1848 J. Bishop tr. Otto’s Violin (1873) 78 The chief 
function of the sound-post is to render normal the vibra- 
tions of the back and nelly. 1884 Haweis My Musical 
Life 1. 95 The sound-post— i. e. the little peg which bears 
the strain on the belly and back. 

Soundrie, obs. form of Sundry. 

Sonne, obs. var. Son, Soon, Sound sb. and v. 
Soup (siip), sb. Also 7-8 soupe, aoop. [ad. 
F. soupe (OF. also souppe, sope ) sop, broth, = Prov., 
Sp., Pg. sopa (It. zuppa ) : see Sop sb.l Hence also 
WFlem. soepe, soupe, Du. soep. The relationship 
of other Teut. forms is less clear : cf. MHG, 
(G. and Da.) suppe with OHG. sopha, soffa (MHG. 
sophe ), MLG. sope , soppe (LG. soppe\ Sw. and 
Norw. soppa), MDu. sop , zop (Du. and Fris. sop).] 

1. A liquid food prepared by boiling, usually 
consisting of an extract of meat with other in- 
gredients and seasoning. 

Freq. with defining words, as fish, gillet , gravy, hare, 
ox-tail, pea, turtle soup j clear, thick soup ; etc. 

a. X653 Uequhart Rabelais 1. li, Then made they ready 
store of Carbonadoes.. and good fat soupes or brewis with 
sippets. 0x700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Soupe, Broth, 
Porridge. 17x6 Gay Trivia 111. 204 And in the Soupe the 
slimy Snail is drown'd. 

/3. 1687 Mi£ge Gt. Fr. Diet. 1, Soupe,.. pottage, or soop. 
1688 Holme Armoury in. B4/2 Soaps, a kind of sweet 
pleasant Broth, made rich with Fruit and Spices. x6gx 
Satyr agst. the French 16 With Dishes which few Man- 
kind knew beside; With Soops and Fricasies, Ragou’s, 
Pottage. X730 Swift Panegyrick on Dean Wks. 1755 IV. 

1. 142 Instead of wholsome biead and cheese, To dress their 
soops and fricassees. 1760-7 * tr. jfuan <j Ulloa's Voy. 
(ed. 3) I. 78 To make it an ingiedient in their soop. 

y. 1677 MifiGE Fr. Did. it, Soup, or Fiench pottage. 
1729 Swift Direct. Serv. (1743) 20 Let the Cook daub 
the Back of his new Livery; or when he is going up with a 
Dish of Soup, let her follow him softly with a Ladle-full. 
*758 Johnson Idler No. xg r 8 He.. has only time to taste 
the soup. 1807 Med. Jrnl. XVII. 220 The patient.. indi- 
cated a desire for a little soup, of which he got over a few 
spoonfuls. 1837 P. Keith Bot. Lex. 181 The Truffle is 
much esteemed for the rich and delicate flavour which it 
imparts to soups and sauces. 1859 Habits of Gd. Society 
xi. 310 A light soup is better than a thick one, which clogs 
the appetite. 

fig, 1839 Lever Dav. Dunn xlvi, Cranberry must have 
got his soup pretty hot, for he has come abroad. 

2. colloq. or slang, a. Briefs for prosecutions 
given to members of the Bar at Quarter Sessions 
or other courts j the fees attaching to such briefs. 
Also in pi. 

1836 Law Times XXVII. 12a But will soup so ladled out, 
to use the well-known phrase, support a barrister in the 
criminal courts? 1889 B. C. Robinson Bench & Bar 160 
The brief consisted merely of the depositions, and the im- 
portant honorarium attached to it was called 'soup '. xSc/x 
Pall Mall G. 17 Sept. 3/2 A crowd of unemployed banis- 
ters.., waiting to secure these [briefs] which are known in 
Bar slang as ‘ soups 

attrib. 1894 Daily Tel, 23 Nov. 5/4 The great ‘soup’ 
question is again agitating the minds of barristers at the 
Old Bailey. 

b. In the soup, in a difficulty, U.S. 

1889 Lisbon (Dakota) Star ad Apr. 4/2 After collecting a 
good deal of money, the scoundrels suddenly left town, leav- 
mg many persons in the soup. 1808 Pall Mall Mag. Nov. 
420 Of course he knows we’re in tne soup— beastly ill luck, 

o. In miscellaneous uses : (see quots.). 

1891 Cent. Did., Soup, a kind of picnic in which a great 
pot of soup is the principal feature. 1901 Scotsman 6 Nov. 
10/6 Then the 1 soup ’ [ = fog] begins to get thick. Particles 
of smoke ., remain suspended- X905 Strand Mag. .XXX. 
702/1 That’s got enough soup [ = nitro-glycerine] in it to 
blow the whole coui t-house into the sky. 1911 W sbster’s 
Diet., Soup, any material injected into a horse with a view 
to changing its speed or temperament. 

3. attrib., chiefly with names of utensils, as 
soup-bowl, - dish , - kettle , - ladle , etc. 

1838 T. W. Atkinson Oriental <S- West. Siberia iii. 41 
Take my broth with my two friends from the same •soup- 
bowl I could not. 1753 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 416 Vessels like 
•soup-dishes, supported on three feet. 185a Thackeray Es- 
mond 11, xii, The poor devils had even fled without their 
•soup-kettles. 1716 Land. Gaz. No. 3437/4, 18 Forks, a *Soop- 
Ladle. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Plato Wks. (Bohn) I. 

293 Drawing all his illustrations.. from pitchers and soup- 
ladles. x8»7 Faraday Chem. Manip. xii. (1842) 276 The 
litmus solution should be poured into a dish or •soup-plate. 
1900 Daily News 2 June 6/7 Some thirty years ago, when 
soup-plate bonnets and round-brimmed hats were in vogue, 
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1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. vn. xi, An enormous tricolor! large 
as a •soup-platter, or sun-flower- 1866 Lady St.-Clair- 
Erskine Dainty Dishes (ed. 2) 5 Put into a *soup-pot 
twelve lbs., .of beef. 1703 Land. Gas. No. 4163/3, 5 *Soop 
Spoons. 184a T. A. Trollope Summer in Bnttanyl. 298 
An immense •soup-tureen full of boiled milk. 

b. In combination with other sbs., as soup-ana- 
blanket, soup-and-bully, soup-and-patty, 

1829 Syd. Smith Let. in Lady Holland Memoir (1835) 
II. 299 He had not lus usual soup-and-pattie look. i86z 
Dickens Somebody’s Luggage 26 She'd have no more 
chance again the ice, than a chaney cup again a soup-and- 
bully tin, 1900 Westm. Gas, 26 Sept. 8/1 Making giound 
with his electors through the medium of the ‘soup and 
blanket brigade ’. 

4. Special combs., as soup -bouse, soup- 
kitchen, an establishment for preparing sonp and 
supplying it to the poor or unemployed, either 
free or at a very low charge ; soup-meat, meat 
used for making soup; soup-shop, (a) a shop 
where soup is distributed free ; (b) a house where 
burglars dispose of silver and gold plate ; soup- 
stock, stock used in making soup ; soup-ticket, 
a ticket given to poor people enabling them to 
receive soup from a soup-kitchen. 

x86x Clington Frank O'Donnell 196 These various sums 
. . were spent . . in building*Soup-houses, and erecting boilers. 
*831 Mayhew Loud. Lab . II. 259/1 The National Philan- 
thropic Association, with its eleemosynary *soup-kitchens, 
&c. 1841 Thackeray Gt. Hoggarty Dtam. ix, Tell her on 
no account to pay more than..4}rf. for •soup-meat. 18x7 
Cobbett Pol. Reg. XXXII. 83 Reduced to such a state as 
to be fed at •Soup Shops by Subscription 1 1854 London 
frnl. XIX. 522 By the term soap-shops, the speaker meant 
those convenient houses where burglars and thieves dispose 
of any silver or gold plate which may fall into their hands. 
In such establishments the melting-pots are always kept 
ready. x86x Dicksns Gt. Expect . xxxiii, The air of this 
chamber, in its strong combination of stable with •soup- 
stock. 1841 Marryat Poacher xii, They look like •soup- 
tickets. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 3 °° 
This soup-ticket to a Iadleful of fame. 

Soup, obs. or dial, variant of Sup sb. 

Soup (swp),z\ [f. Soup sb.] trans. To provide 
with soup. Hence Sou - ping///, a. (cf. Souper). 

1837 Reade Box Tunnel in Scrap-Bk. (1906) Mar. 133 
He handed them out — he souped them — he tough-chickened 
them. 189* Daily News 20 Jan. 6/4 The hypocritical cry 
raised by a gang of souping parsons. 1902 Ed in. Rev. 
July 133 Luke found himself accused of countenancing the 
‘ souping ’ pioselytiser. 

Soup, obs. variant of Sup v.. Swoop v. 

II SOUP90H (swpson). [F., repr. OF. soupe p on, 
souspefon pop.L. suspection-, suspectio for sus- 
picio Suspicion sb.] A suspicion, a suggestion, a 
very small quantity or slight trace, 0/ something. 

1766 H, Walpole Lett. (1837) V. 16 Wesley is a lean 
elderly man, fresh- coloured, his hair smoothly combed, but 
with a soupfott of curl at the ends. 1838 Miss Maitland 
Let. Madras (1843) 235 We are now writing dialogues for 
the natives . . on different subjects, just to give them a sonp - 
(on of sense. 1849 [Eastwjck] Dry Leaves 170 Any one 
who has the smallest soupfon of justice in his composition. 
1884 Sir H. Hawkins in Law Titnes Rep. L. 8x4/1 Nobody 
would suppose there was even a soupfon of a gambling 
character about the establishment. 

Soupe, obs. form of Sup v . 1 and z>. 2 Soupeu, 
obs. pa. pple. Sup o . 1 Souper, obs. f. Supper. 
Souper (s«‘pai). [f. Soup sb. or z>.] 

1. In Ireland, a Protestant clergyman seeking to 
make proselytes by means of dispensing soup in 
charity. Also attrib. 

x86x Clington Frank O'Donnell 205 On this account they 
were called souper-schools and their ministers soupei s. 1890 
Cath. News 29 Nov. 3/4 Our readers are no doubt aware 
of the usual falsehoods employed by Soupers for this purpose. 

2. One converted to Protestantism by the receipt 
of soup or other charity. 

X87X Froude Short Stud. II. 369 In a village below the 
lake is a congregation of Soupers — Protestant converts, 
1896 Daily Nexus 20 Jan. 6/4 They cannot believe in any 
Catholic honestly becoming a Protestant. The convert must 
be a souper. 

Hence Sou’pering, Sotrperism 
x86x E. G. K. Browne Ann. Tract. Movem. (ed. 3) 241 
Who has lately.. distinguished himself as a partizan of 
* Souperism ’ at Belmullet. 189 6 Cath. Nexus x8 Jan. 4/5 He 
has thought of Irish Church ’ missions and believes that the 
system of soupering is carried on at Barmouth. 

Scurpify-, v. [f. Soup sb.] trans. To convert 
into soup. 

183s Trelawny Adv. Younger Son ii, I passed on, order- 
ing him instantly to come on board, or the Maratti would 
soupify him. 

|| Soupii, variant of Some. 

1863 W. C. Baldwin Afr. Hunting vi. 163 There being 
lots of visitors every day, and a soupii, or a glass of Cape 
brandy, for every one. 

Soupil(l, obs. varr. Supple. Soupit (obs. Sc.) : 
see Sowp v. Souple, Sc. and dial. f. Supple. 

If Souple. [F. souple Supple a.] A fabric made 
of silk which has been freed from gnm by a simple 
boiling-off. 

1887 Encycl. Brit. XXII. 62/2 For. .making of gauzes, 
crapes, flour-bolting cloth, and for what is termed ‘souples ’ 
—the silk is not scoured. 

Sou - pless, a. [f. Soup sb.} Having no soup. 
x8» Blackw. Mag. X. 562 Breakfastless, milkless, tea- 
less, soupless, punchless, 
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Soup maigre (swpim^’gai). [ad. F. soup 
•maigre : see Soup sb. and Maigre a. J Thin soup, 
made chiefly from vegetables or fish. 

*7S4 Connoisseur No. 19 ? 9 But what,. alas 1 are the weak 
endeavours of a few to oppose the daily inroads of fricassees 
and soup Emigres? 1766 Miss M. Townshend in Jesse 
Selwyn 4 Content/. (1843) 1 L 52 If you could persuade them of 
the wholesomeness of sou/ maigre and barley bread, it might 
be of great use to them. 1806 A. Hunter Lnltna ted. 3) 67 
Its bad effects may in a gieat measure be taken off by a 
dinner of mutton broth, or soup maigre, on the following 
day. 1840 J.B Fraser Koordistan I. xv. 366 A sort of«wj» 
maigre is poured upon it. _ . , , 0 . 

attrib. 1779 Warner in Jesse Selwyn 4 Content p. (1844) 
IV. 30 Such a number of pinch-bellied, woebegone, skin- 
and-grief,lanthorn-jawed, soup-maigre subjects. 1794 Wol- 
cot (P. Pindar) Lousiad 1. Wks. I. 210, I hate each pale 
sou/e maigre [i8rs soup-maigre] thief. 

So Soup-meagre. Now tare or Obs. 

1737 Fielding Miser in. iii, Let there be two great dishes 
of soup -meagre, a good large suet pudding, ..and a dish of 
artichokes* 1799 in Spirit Public \ II. 3 22 Soup- 

meagi e in the van, and snuff i roast-beef behind. 1833 Sands 
Poems S3 (E. D. D.), Soup-meagre, kickshaws, or plain 
calf s-foot jelly. 184a Barham Ingot. Leg. Sex. n . Lay St. 
Cuthbert, Here was Morbleu {a French devil) supping soup- 
meagre, 

Souppar, -er, obs. forms of Supper. 

Soupy (sri’pi), a. [f. Soup j£.j Like soup ; 
having the appearance or consisteney of soup. 

187a Jean Ingelow Off Skelligs xiv, We had a very 
thick fog. .directly after the thunderstorm— a soupy fog. 
1888 Jacobi Pi inters' Vocab. 128 Soupy, a term of dis- 
paragement applied to thin or poor ink. 3800 Temple Bar 
Aug. 449 Sybilla is eating or drinking something of a soupy 
nature. *895 Meredith Amazing Marr. xxxvui, Stir us to 
the depths, it will be found that we are poor soupy stuff. 

Sour (scrnai), a. and sbJ Forms: 1-4 sur (5 
sur-), 3-4 sure, 4-8 soure (4 zoure), 4-sour ; 4-8 
sowr(e, sower (5 sowyr, Jr slioowre), 9 Si. soor. 
[Common Tent.: OE. j«V, =OF iis. stir (mod. 
Fris. stir, siir), MDu. suur, suer, seer (Du. xutur), 

OS. (MLG., LG.), OIIG. (MUG.) stir (G. saner), 
ON. stirr (Norw., Sw., Da. sur), related to Lett. 
stirs bitter, saltish, unpleasant, Lilh. stiras sallish, 
OSlav. syril (Russ. CEipoH) moist, raw (Russ. 
cypOBHH raw, coaise) 2 the ultimate origin is un- 
certain. The Germanic word is the souice of F. 
sur (12th cent.), whence surelle Sorrel sbS 
The leading senses of the English wotd are also prominent 
in most of the cognate languages.] 

A. adj. I. L Having a tart or acid taste, such 
as that which is characteristic of unripe fruits and 
vinegar. Also said of taste. (Opposed to sweet, 
and distinguished from bitter .) 

c *000 Sax. Lecchd. II. 13a Jenim surne seppel..& lege 
on. Ibid. III. 2x2 Wmbenan sure geseon, sace getacnaS. 
c 117s Lamb. Horn, 129 pet Set weter of egypte wes li3e 
and swete pan folce of israel pe wes sur and bitere..pon 
monnen of pan londe. 0113x0 in Wright Lyric P. xlii. 

1 14 Ase fele sytbe..As steries beth in welkne, ant grases 
sour ant suete. X340 Ayettb. 82 More hi uynt smak 
in ane zonre epple panne ine ane huetene lhoue. 1377 
Lange. P. PI. B. xvi. 72 panne bereth pe croppe kynde 
fruite,.. swete with-oute s welly ng, soure worth it neuere. 
et 460 Promp. Parv. (Winch.), Eggyde, as teth ffor sowr 
ffrute. 1484 Caxton Fables of iE sop iv. i, [The fox] 
sayd these raysyns ben sowre. a 13*9 Skelton P. Spar awe 
82 The smokes sowre Of Proserpinas bowre. 1338 Bp. 
Watson Seo. Sacram. xi. 64 They also dyd eate the lambe 
with wylde and sowre lettes. X377 B. Googe Heresback’s 
Husb. 11, (1386) 57 The wylde sortes are both sowrer in 
taste, and smaller in leafe. 1612 Woodall Surg. Mate 
Wks. (1653) 306 Add some few drops of oyl Vitriol, to make 
it some what sower in tast 1666 Boyle Orig. Forms fy 
Qttal. 314 Each of them far more salt then Brine, or more 
sowr then the strongest Vinegar. 1748 Anson's Voy. in. ii. 
305 The woods produced sweet and sower oranges. *799 
W. Tooke View Russian Emp, 1. 288 Of proper sour waters 
which are applied to medicinal purposes. x8tx A. T. 
Thomson Loud. Disp. (1818) 423 These are substances which 
have a sour taste. 1836-41 Brande Chem. (ed. 5) 370 
Chloric acid is a sour liquid. 

b. transf. Producing tart or acid fruit, 
a 1000 in Birch Cartnl. Sax, I. 220 A dune on stream of 
oa suran apaeldran. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. xr. 307 Slial 
neuere good appel porw no sotel science on sour stock 
giowe. 1360 Pilkington Expos. Aggeus (1562) 297 The 
soure crabtree makes the crabbes bitter, and not the crabbes 
make the tree evylj. 1687 [see next (5)]. 

o. In figurative or allusive uses ; freq. in con- 
nexion with sauce (cf. Sauce sb. 1 b). 

(a) *377 Langl. P. PI. B. xm. 43 Ac her sauce was ouer 
soure & vnsauourely grounde, In a morter..of many bitter 
peyne. *300-20 Dunbar Poems Ixvii. 19 Off quhais sub- 
chettis sour is the sals, a *548 Hall Chron., Edvi. IV, 20 
These soure sauces he tasted as a penaunce for his wanton 
liuyng. 1626 Peeke Three to One Cj, Thus farre, my 
Voyage for Oianges sped well, but in the end, prooued 
sower Sawce to me. a 1660 Content/. Hist. Irel. (Ir. 
Archaeol. Soc ) II, 42 Witty speeches loose theire rellish 
when they are ouerseasoned with the sowre sawce of repre- 
bens ion. 1687 MiSge Gt. Fr, Diet. n. s.v. Sweet , He has 
given me sweet Meat, but sowr Sauce, (Prov.). 

(i) 14x5 Hoccleve Sir J. Oldcastle 292 Thogh it seeme 
sour To the taast of your detestable errour. 1323 Tindale 
Expos. (Parker Soc.) 234 Nothing is so sweet that they 
make not sour with their tiaditions. ex6*s Davenport K. 
John 4 Matilda in. ii, The sower sweetnesse of a deluded 
minute, a *632 J. Smith Stl, Disc, i. 15 Their doctrines 
may taste too sour of the cask they come through. 1687 
Mikge Gt. Fr, Dht, ii, To he tied to the sowr Apple-tree, 
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for to have an ill Husband. 1720 Ramsay IV tatth 14a If 
not, fox-like, I’lL.ca' your hundred thousand a sour plum. 
1721 Kelly Sc. Prow. 186 It is a soure Reek, where the 

f ood Wife dings the good Man. 1783 Burns 7 via II eras v, 
lae poisoned sour Arminian stank He let them taste. 

2 . Reudered acid by fermentation or similar 
processes ; fermented ; affected or spoiled in this 
way by being kept or exposed too long. 

cxooo Sax. Lecchd. II. 34 genim f>a readan hofan, awyl 
on surum stvatum oj>j>e on surum ealau. cxooo /bLtRic 
Gloss, in Wr-Wulcker 120 Oxygala, sur meolc. 1390 
Gower Conf. I. 167 And thus of that thei biewe soure I 
drinke swete. ex 425 Eng. Voc. in Wr -Wulcker 659 \Seruicia 
acerba, sowre ale. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 4G6/2 Sowie, as 
dowe, fermentatus. C1480 Henryson Test. Cres. 441 For 
waillit Wyne and Meitis thou had tho, Tak mowht Bieid, 
Peirrie, and Ceder sour. 1308 Dunbar Poems v. 30 To get 
hir ane fresche drink, J/e aill of hevin wes sour.. isCr a. 
Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. xviii. (1634) 713 As with leaven 
scattered among it, the whole lumpe of dough waseth 
sower. 1669 Boyle Contn. New Exp. 11. (1682) 168 This 
Experiment seems to teach us, that Linuois may grow 
sowre, though no spirits have evaporated from them. x6gx 
Ray N. C. Words (ed. 2) 137 Sower- milk, Butter-milk. Sower 
fiom its long standing. 1764 Ann. Reg. if. it They thiow 
the fiesh caviar into it, and leave it theie to gTow sour. 
1826 Art oj Brewing (ed. 2) 3a It cannot recovei itself, but 
lemains sickly, and becomes sour. 1884 Gists Own Paper 
4 Oct. 4/2 The gieat duty. .of the girls.. in Mongolia is to 
milk the cattle. .and woikup the milk iiuo..sour.cheese, 
butter, and whisky. 

Comb. i66x Extr. Rec. Glasgmu (Burgh Rees.) 465 The 
sour milk meicat, quhilk is now kceped at the croce. 
b. Jig. or in fig. context. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter ’Pro]., 0 wonditful suetnes, be 
whilfe waxis noght soute thurqh jie corupciouns of Jits waild. 
x6xx Bible Hosta iv. 18 Ephraim is ioyned to idoles;.. 
Their diinke is sowie. 164* [see Leaven sb. a a]. 1686 tr. 
Lemery's Course Chon. (ed. 2) Ep. Ded., The sowre Leaven 
of Intestine Rebellion. X799 [sue Leaven sb. 2 a]. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11. iv. it, Gcneial Dumouriez.. finds ail 
in sour heat of darkness, 
c. Of smell. A\%afg. 

C1340 Hampole Pr. Come. 657 Of heibes and tics comes 
swete savour, And of Jie conus wlatsome stynk, and sour. 
1530 Palsgr. 325/1 Sower of sinellyng, sur. 1843 Sir C. 
Scudamore Med. Visit C> afoul erg 48 A stt on g sour smell, 
like mellow apples. 1897 A Ubutt's Syst. Med. III. 12 Of tho 
sour smell about rheumatic patients theie can be no doubt. 

d. Of breath, eructations, etc. 

1378 Lytk Dodoens 239 The wambling of the stomackc, 
and the sower belkes whiche come from the same, 1391 
Shaks. Two Genii, in. i. 331 That makes amends for her 
some bieath. 1607 [? Bhewi r] Lingua iv. iv, Sweet oint- 
ment for sowre teeth. x6ig Fi.ltchkr, etc. Knt. Malta in. 
ii, Whose husband Tax'd for his sowi e breath by his enemy, 
Condemn’d his wife, for not acquainting him With his 
infirmity. 

3 . a. Of land, etc. : Cold and wet ; uncongenial 
through retaining stagnant moisture. 

1532 Hervet tr. Xenophon's Treat. Househ. (1768) 76 
What remedy is there, If the grounde be to weete to sowe 
in it, or to soure to set tiees in it? ZS73 Tussr.R Ilnsb. 
(1878) 84 Some bieaking vp laie sowetn otes to begin, to 
suck out the moisture so sower theiein. 1603 Sylvester Du 
Bartas 11. iii. I. Vocation ioj Like some rare Fruit-Tree 
over-topt with spiglit Of Briers and Bushes which it sore 
oppresse With the sowr shadow of their thorny tresse. 1677 
Plot Oxfordsh. 241 There is another sort of ground in this 
County which they call Sour-land. 1707 Mortimer tlusb . 
63 In Oxfordshire, .they give their sour Land a tilt, accord- 
ing to the State and Condition of their Lands. 2750 Mills 
tr. Duhamets Hush, 1. viii, (1762) 45 The ground under- 
neath must be of a most cold and sour nature. 18x5 J. 
Smith Panorama Sci. 4 Art II. 6x3 Salt, .sweetens sour 
pastures. 1838 Glenn v Everyday Bk. 189/2 The sour soil 
that they have been growing in. 1897 Mary Kingsley IV. 
Africa 641 Other vast tracts of it are miseiably poor sour, 
sandy clay. 

fig. 1638 Sanderson Strut. (i68x) 109 The heart of ma . 
is a sowre piece of clay. 

transf. 1839 Meredith R. Feverel ii, In a country of sour 
pools, yellow brooks, rank pasturage, desolate heath. 

to. Of pasture : Having a harsh, unpleasant 
taste ; coarse, rank. Now dial. 

*634 in Verney Mem. (1007) I. 535 The grass must be 
mown if it be too sour and long for them. 1673 Ray Journ. 
Low Co. 148 The very Grass which grows under the Trees 
is sowr and crude. 1828 Carr Craven Gloss., Sour, coarse, 
harsh, applied to grass, which grows on wet land. x88x 
Evans Leicestersh. Words, Sour,. ,as applied to herbage, 
rank and bitter. 

c. Of wood, etc. : Green. Now local, 
c 1*75 RatfCoiliear 910 Sail neuer of sa sour ane brand 
ane bricht fyre be brocht. 1866 Brogden Prov. Lints., 
Sour, green. The hay is too sour to lead. 

II. 4 . Extremely distasteful or disagreeable; 
bitter, unpleasant. 

c xaoo Ormin 13208 Forr pine iss sur & bitej>b wibb & 
ewennkebb erbli3 kinde. a 1230 Owl 4 Night. 866 pat him 
beo sur pat er was swete, par to ich belpe, god hit wot. 
c 1315 Siiorkham iv. 422 And her-by pou my^t, man, y-seo 
hou here ende hys sour. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xi. 250 A 1 
though it be soure to suffre, here cometh swete after. Ibid. 
xx. 46 , 1 mote nede abyde, And suffre sorwes ful sowre bat 
shal to loye tourne. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxx. (Percy 
Soc ) r48 To have release of your great paynes sower. 1576 
Pettis Petite P allace (1908) I, 45 This life hath been most 
loathsome and sour vnto me. 1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. 4 
Commw. 439 These prosperous beginnings brought forth 
sowre ends. 1631 Hobbes Leviath, 11. xxv. 133 When they 
me for Execution of soure labour. 1701 Coli ilr M. Aurel. 
(1726) 302 If so, he has given himself a sour box on the ear" 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11, iil i, That sweet Federation was 
of last year; this sour Divulsion is the selfsame substance. 
1870 Emerson Soc. 4 Solit. Wks. (Bohn) III. 3 Michael 
Angelo had a sad, sour time of it. 


SOUR. 

5 . Having a harsh, morose, or peevish disposi- 
tion; sullen, austere; gloomy, discontented, em- 
bittered. 

a 1225 Auer. R. 114 Giucchunge of bitter & of *>ur heorte. 
1530 Palsgr. 325/1 Sower, cursed or shrewde as a woman 
is that lowreth, malgtacteux. 1592 Fleming Contn. oj 
Holinshcd III. 1360 The one of natute affable, the other 
altogether sowie. 1633 G. Herbert 7 onplc, Ernies, tv. 30 
2 And art thou grieved. .When I am .sowie, A11dc10s.se thy 
love? 1663 S. Patrick Pat ah. Pilgrim (1687) 478 Do not 
follow your Saviour with a sowte heait, dejected looks, and 
fain wings. 1709 Steilk Taller No. 8 y P8 Don't think me 
a sour Man, lor I love Conversation and my Friends. 1779 
Mirror No. 6r, It is not the melancholy of a sour, unsocial 
being. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11. vi. iii, Men’s humour is 
of thesouiest. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. 172 llis 
temper was sour, ai regain, and impatient of opposition. 
1874 Mahafi y Soc. Life Greet e iii. 65 We might almost 
imagine that some sour Attic editoi had expunged the advice. 

absol. *871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus xsvii. C But dull wutei, 
avaunt... Beck the sour, the solemn I 

b. Const, ujon (a person), rare — l . 

1621-3* Laud Strut. (1847) *79 ‘ Keep unity, ' then, and be 
sour, .upon any that shall endeavour to bienk it. 

6 . Displaying, expressing, or implying displea- 
sure or discontent ; peevish, cioss : a. Of looks, etc. 

c 1440 Alpfu Tates 1 With a sowr cowntcnance and a fro- 
wai d luke. *330 Palsgr. 225/2 Glunime, a sower loke. 1598 
Mars ton Sco. I ilUtnie ill. ix. 217 Grim-fac’t Reptoofe,.. 
Bend thy sower browes in my tart pnc.sie. *642 Fuli fr 
Holy ft Prof. State iv. xix. 339 His little e>es ian cast a 
some glance. 1720 II earns Collett. (O.H.S.) VII. 186 Ha 
. . fi om his sower Looks is < ommonly called Vinegar Jones. 
1730 Gray Long Story xoO Sour visages, enough to scare je. 
*807 J. Bahiow Columb. 1, 103 Dissembling friends.. Now 
pass my cell with smiles of sour disdain. 1833 Hi. Mar- 
tini aU Brooke harm iii. 29 The sour looks with which the 
stiaugeis were regarded. x869To/i-r llighl. Turkey II. 
73 A woman with a sour countenance but rather handsome 
features. 

b. Of words, discourse, opinions, etc. 

a 1337 Mrs. M. Basse r tr. More's Treat. Passion M.’s 
Wks. 1384/1 With sweete and sower woides to laboure..to 
make good inen of badde. *394 J. Dickinson Arisbas 
(1078) 28 To shield me.. from the sowie censures of the 
ouer-cuiious Moialists of our age, *6x4 Ralrigh Hist. 
World 111. (1634) 81 Nicias ami his companions had a sowie 
message to deliver at Sparla. *663 Jf. Sam hr Prodigies 
(1(165) >7 That Historian, whom we shall 1 nsdy pciceive not 
mme leavened in mind 01 writing with this kind of sowier 
Superstition. 1709 Stselk Tatler No. 54 f x He said a 
sour Thing to Laura at Dinner the other Day; upon whit.li 
she hurst into Tears. 176* Humk Hist. hug. lx. u8o6) IV. 
51 ) The fanaticism which prevailed, being so full uf sour 
and angry principles. X85X Hi era Comp. Solit. iii. 3r III 
delivering a sourdisiouise on the wickedness of the others, 
1871 Mokluy Crit. Mtsc ., Carlyle 235 A system which has 
raised monstrous floods of sour cant round about us, 
o. Of actions. 

1639 T. Pecks tr. Owen's Epigr. xlii, Sowre is the exit., 
of the salacious Cyprian Emperess. xdg7 Dhvoen .Eneid 
xii. zo He makes a sour retreat, nor mentis his pace. X723 
Pope Odyss. xi. 693 Touch’d at liis sour reti eat, ..Through 
bell's black bounds I had pursued his flight, a 1740 Wa uh- 
lan d Strut, iii. (1742) 1. 8x God..chuses laiher an easy 
and chearful, than an austere and sower Obedience, 
d. Wry; distoited. 

*6x1 Cotgr., Morgueur, a maker of stiange mouthes, or 
soure faces. 1822 Lamb Elia 1, Dissert, on Roast Pig, 
Make what sour mouths he would for a pretence. 

7 . Of weather, etc. : Cold and wet ; inclement. 
158a Stanyhurst sEneis iv. (Arb.) 105 In a winters soure 

storme must nauye be launched ? 1599 B. Jonson liv. Man 
out of Hum. it. iv, Is now thy walktoo sweet? Thou 
said’st of late, it had sowr airs about it. *687 A. I.ovkll 
tr. Thevenot's Tram. 1. 272 The same day [we] hail sower 
gusts of Wiud and Rain. *722 Dp. Fok CoL jatk xi. We 
had a very sour and rough voyage for the first fortnight. 
*773 Fergusson Poems (*789) II. 56 Simmer’s showery 
plinks and winter s sour. 1837 CaRLVLb Er. Rev. in. 1. vif, 
The Earth., weeps and blears itself, in sour rain, and worse. 
*895 'Setoun' Sunshine 28 It was a ‘cauld sour day’, 
nothing hut drizzle. 

8 . Of animals: Heavy, coaise, gross. 

*7*3 Land. Gas. No. 5148/12 A stiong, sower Horse of 6 1. 
Price. 1834 Jrnl. R. Aerie. Soc. XV. i. 228 They [sheep] 
are apt to run hairy in the wool, big in the hone, and sour 
in the head. z8Bx Evans Leicester sh. Words, Sour, as ap- 
plied to animals, coarse and gioss. *886 in Peacock N.W. 
Line. Gioss, s.v., Two.. sour, fine-looking mares. 

III. 9 . Comb. a. Parasyntheuc, as sour-blooded, 
- breathed \ -faced , -featured, -hearted, - looked , etc. 

1862 Thornbury Turner II, 136 Turner w*w* no "sour- 
blooded recluse, a 1586 Si only Arcadia iil xiii. (1633) 276 
Dametas . . had fetched many a "sower-breathed sigh. X653 
Walton Angler To Rdr. A v b, If thou be a severe, "sowr 
complexioned man. _ 1610 Shaks. TV/#/, tv. i. 20 Barratne 
hate, *Sower-ey’d dtsdainc, and discord, a *697 Aubrey 
Lives (1813) 51Z He had a most remarkable aspect,, .long- 
faced, and *soureielidded,a kindofpigge-ete. *389 Marprel. 
Epit. (1843)^28 A "sourfaced knaue. *883 J. Maikknzik 
Day-dawn in Dark Places 78 Not even Hendrik was sour- 
faced a day after. *830 Scorr Doom Devtrrgoil ti. it. With 
sour-featured Whigs the Grass-market was tramra’d. *679 
Poor Robins Intelligence in Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 6r 
Sour headed, saddle lucked, goose tumped. *697 Drvden 
Virg.Georg. in. 88 Tne Mother Cow must wear a low'rlng 
Look, Sour-beaded, strongly-netk’d. *673 Load. Gas. No. 
834/4 A ‘sowr Iookt and plain Horse. *737 Bailey (vol. II), 
Torviiy, "sour Looked ness, c 1460 Teumetey Myst. xiii. 103 
She is browyd lyke a brystyil, with a "sowre lotea there. 
ibid. xm. 133 He is sowre lottyn. *39* Shake. Two Genii, u. 
hi. 6. 1 thtnke Crab my dog be the ‘sowrest natuied dogge 
thatimes. *890 ‘R. Boldrewood '<>4 RefomterUegt) 3 oi A 
sour-tempered Skye terrier. *746 Francis tr, Horace, Sal. 
1 vn-44 The "sour-tongu'd Mungrel the Dispute renew'd. 
*8ar Scott K truho. ui, An aged ‘sour-visagea domestic. 
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b. With pres, pples., as sour-looking, smelling. 

x6xx CorcR., Rechignard , a,.soure-looking, or grimme 
fellow. 1799 Campbell Poems , The Harper iii, When the 
sour looking folk sent me heartless away. 1838 T. Thom- 
son Cheat. Org. Bodies S44 When copal is kept melted till 
a sour smelling aromatic odour has ceased to proceed from 
it. 1855 Leitchild Cornwall 21 A lean, sour-looking man, 

c. With sbs., forming attributive combs. 

1836-48 B. D. Walsh Aristoph ., Acharnians 11. ii, 'Tis 

really terrible for men to have Such sour-giape tempeis. 
1882 Academy No. 492. 271 Of the sour-zealot order 1898 
Daily News 24 Mar. 2/5 A private conviction of the soar 
grapes order. 

10. Special collocations (frequently hyphened), 
as f sour bread, leavened bread ; sour cake, an 
oat- or rye-cake made of fermented dough ; fsour 
cheer, bitter feeling; sour cherry, the com- 
mon cherry; sour gourd, (the fruit of) the 
Baobab, Adansonia digitata , or the related species 
A. gregorii ; + sour greme, bitter grief or anger ; 
sour gum (£7.. S.), kettle, plum (see quots.) ; 
f sour swig, sour liquor or drink (Jig.) ; sour 
tree, = sour wood ; sour water, water soured by 
fermentation, esp. in the process of starch-making; 
sour wood U.S., the sorrel-tree. 

A number of others in dial, use are given in the Enz. 
Dial. Diet. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6166 And neuer mar hat dai til ete Na 
*6urbied ne nano^er mete, c 1400 Maundcv. (Roxb.) xiii. 
159 pai.. makes )>e sacrement of pe awter of some hied as 
j>e Grekes duse. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. lxxi, !) 2 Theie 
is no Jewish paschal solemnity nor abstinence from sour 
bread now requited at our hands. 1793 D. Ure Hist. 
R uiherglen 94 Another ancient custom, for the observance 
of which Rutherglen has long been famous, is the baking 
of *sour cakes. 1839 Geo. Eliot A. Bede viii, They. . look 
as if they’d never tasted nothing better than bacon-sword 
and sour-cake i’ their lives. C1400 Destr. Troy 9x27 With 
remyng, & rauthe, & myche 1 ife sorow, Sobbyng & "sourcher 
soglit fro jtere herttes. e 1440 Promp. Parv. 466/2 Sowre 
cliere, acrimonta. 1884 tr. De Candolle's Orig. Cultivated 
PL 207 *Sour Cherry — Primus cerasns. 1640 Parkinson 
T/ieat, Bot. 1632 The Ethiopian “sowre Gourde.. groweth 
in Mozambique, .on a faire great tree. *760 J. Lee Introd. 
Bot. App. 327 Sour Gouid, ^Ethiopian, Adansonia. 1857 
Hknfrly Bot. 247 The fruit of the Baobab, the Monkey- 
bread or Ethiopian Sour-gourd, has an agieeable acid pulp. 
1887 Bentley Man. Bot. 481 A[dansonia ] Gregorii. ..A 
native of North Austialia, where it is known as Sour-gouid 
and Cream-of-tartar tree, c 1400 Destr. Troy 2053 Soche 
a sorow & a “sourgreme sanke m his heit. Ibid. 9042 For 
sorow & soigtym of his sonnys deihe. 18x4 Pursh flora 
Amer. Sept. 1 . 177 Nyssa villosa...T\m tree is kno.vn by 
the name of *Sour-gum. 1880 Bcssey Botany $ig The wood 
of Nyssa multiflora , the Sour Gum, Tupelo, or Peppiidge 
tice of the Eastern United States. 1875 Knight Diet. 
Mech. 2250/1 *Sotn -kettle, a vessel used in souring bleached 
cloth. 1874 Treas. Bot. Suppl. 1324/2 Qwenia venosa is 
known by the name of the 1 Sour Plum amongst the colonists. 
1889 Maiden Usef. Plants 49 Owe/tia acuiula , ..‘Sour 
Plum ’, ‘ N alive Peach or N ectarine ’. 1898 Morris A astral 
Eng. 427 Sour-Plum, the Emu-apple. 1348 Udall, etc. 
Ei-asm. Par. Luke vi. 74 Hauing been long accustomed to 
the olde “souieswyg of Moses lawc. 1717 Peliveriana III. 
247 Sorrel or *Sowre-tree. Because its Leaves have that 
Taste. 1816 Smith Panorama Set. $ Art II. 554 Water 
in which the bran has been allowed to become sour, and 
which is called sours, or *sour water. 1836-41 Brakde 
Cheat, (ed. 3) 1084 The starch suspended in a very foul acid 
Jiquor, called sour water. 1836 A. Gray Man. Bot. 254 
Oxydendrutn , Sorrel-tree. *Sour-wood. 1839 Bartlett 
Diet. Amer. (ed. a) 430 Sour wood ( Andromeda arborca), 
a beautiful tree, which.. is sometimes called Sorrel tree. 
1880 New Virgin. II. 171 There were quantities of the 
pretty, graceful soui wood— the Oxydendrum arboreum. 

B. sb. 1 1. That which is sour, in lit. or fig. 
senses. Used without article, or with the, a, etc. 

(a) c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 56 Sele drincan middelda^um, 

& forga sur & sealtes gehwast. c 1400 Rom. Rose 3039 He 
is a \viecche..That loved such one, for swete or soure. 
C1430 26 Pol. Poems xvii. 131 For oure swete, he drank ful 
soute. c 1360 A. Scoit Poems (S.T.S.) i. 107 As waspis 
ressauis of he same bot soure, So reprobatis Chris tis buke 
dois rebute. 1580 Lyly Euplvues. (Arb ) 24a You haue bene 
a Trauailer and tasted nothing but sowre. 2622 J. Davies 
(Heief.) Muse's Sacrifice Wks. (Giosait) II. 12/2 Melle- 
fluous Sweetnesse .. Sweeten my Sowie. 1637 J. Trapp 
Comm. Neh. i. 8 Sower and sweet maketh best sawce. 1881 
D. Thomson M usings _ among Heather xgi We likewise find 
Our sour gey aften mix’d wi’ sweet. 

(b) a 1300 Cursor M. 23979 He dranc Jie sure and i pe 
suete. 1390 Gower Con/. 111 . 12 Tuo tonnes fulle of love 
drinke, ..of the soure or of the swete. 1448-0 J. Metham 
IVks. (E.E.T.S.) 52, I be myn one scbal bothe the sqwete 
and the some For yow endure. 1353 T. Wilson llhet. 
(1580) 4 Hymcunne I thanke, that bothe can and will, once 
mingle sweet eraong the sower. 1584-7 Greene Carde of 
Fancie Wks. tGiosart) IV. no By the sweete (quoth hee) 
how should we know the sower ? 1636 Earl Monm. tr. 
Boccalini's Advts.fr. Pamass. 1. lxix. (1674) 86 The Sower 
of obeying, and Sweet of commanding. 1684 tr. Bond's 
Merc. Compit. vi. 177 Many People give their Patients.. 
Conserves of the sowre of Cition. 1724 Ramsay Tea-Table 
Mtsc. Ded. vi, Their sangs may waid ye frae the sour, And 
gaily vacant minutes pass. 

(c) 13.. E. E. Allit. P . B. 820 Wyth no sour ne no salt 
serueznym neuer. ? 140a in Yorks, Arch , jr/ii, XX. 47 Thus 
did God dele, For swete, a sour. 159a Breton C'tess Pem- 
broke's Love Wks, (Grosart) I. 24/1 Sowing the sweete, 
that killeth euery sower. 1393 Shaks. Lucr. 867 The 
.sweets we wish for, tume to lothed sowrs. 1634 Massinger 
Very Woman IV. ii, We have not an hour oflife In which 
our pleasures relish not some pain, Our sours some sweet- 
ness. 1714 Mandeville Fab. Bees (1733) 1 . 107 Loaf sugar 
. .prevents the injuries which a gnawing sower might do to 
the bowels. 1816 L. Hunt Rimini in. 64 He kept no 


reckoning with his sweets and sours. 1900 Weyman Sophia 
xv, The only sour in his cup..aiose from his costume. 

2. In bleaching and tanning, a bath, or steep of 
an acid character. 

1756 F. Home Exper. Bleaching 28 Sours made with bran, 
or 1 ye meal, and water, are often used instead of milk. 1778 
Phil. Trans. LX VII 1 , 125 The bleachers of linen make use of 
a sour prepared by diluting the stiong spirit of vitriol. 1839 
Ure Diet. Arts 137 ’lhey are thence removed to the souis. 
i860 Tomlinson Use/. Arts, Leather Manuf. 12 The skins 
are .. immersed for twelve hours in a very weak solution of 
sulphuric acid, called sours. 1873 Spon Workshop Rec. 
Ser, 1. 30/2 After being cleaned or scalded, discbaige in a 
hot vitriol sour. 

3. U.S. An acid drink, usually whisky or other 
spirit with lemon added. 

1885 Pall Mall G. 10 Feb. 2/2, I prefer.. 'swapping 
stories ’ to sipping ‘whisky souis ’. X889 Ibid. 20 June 3/2 
Souis are made principally with whisky or brandy, or Santa 
Cruz rum. 

_ Soar (san«), sb? £f. Soon v.J An act of sour- 
ing, spec, in bleaching (see prec. JB. 2 ). 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts 13s If the goods be strong, they will 
require another boil, steep, and sour. 

Sour (sauoj), adv. Also 4-5 sure, soure, 6-7 
sowre. [ME. sure, f. stir Sour a. Cf. MDu. 
sure , sure,] 

f 3_ Bitterly, dearly ; severely. 06 s. 
c X300 Havelok 2003 pus wolde j>e theues me haue reft 
But God-bank, he hauenet sure keft. 1377 Langl. P. PI. 
B. x. 361 It shal bisitten vs ful soure pe siluer bat we 
kepen. c 1386 Chaucer Sir Thopas nr And yit I hope.. 
That thou schalt with this launcegay Abyen it ful soure. 
<1x400-30 Alexander 2313 pai said, soure suld him sowe 
bot he pe cite 3eld. 

2. Disagreeably, unpleasantly ; crossly, gloomily, 
unfavourably. Chiefly in phr. to look sour. 

In some cases peril, the adj. used predicatively. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems liiL 37 God waitt gif that scho 
loukit sour ! 133* Tindalk Expos. 1 John (1537) 33 God 
hath no rodde in his liande, nor loketh sowre. 2557 N. T. 
(Geneva) Matt. vi. 16 When ye fast, loke not sowre as the 
hypocrites do. 1629 Maxwell tr. Herodian 49 The Roman 
Citizens being thus surrounded with diiefull Mis-haps,.. 
began to looke sowie vpon Commodus. 1693 Locke Educ. 
58 when the Father or Mother looks sowie on the Child. 
1833 Ht. Martineau Brooke Farm yi. 73 If anything ever 
did make him look sour, it was his dinner not being leady. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. vi. v, Nor has public speaking 
declined, though Lafayette and his Patrols look sour on it. 
Sour (sau<u), v. Forms: 4-7 soure (4 zoure), 
4-8 sowr(e, 6-8 sower, 7 - sour. [f. Sour a. 
Cf. WFris. shrjt, MDu. suren (Du. zuren), LG. 
silren, OHG. silren (MHG. silren, G. sauern) to 
become sour; also MUG. siuren (G. sauern), 
LG. silren, NFris. siirre, MSw. and Sw. syra to 
make sour.] 

1. intr. To become sour ; to acquire a sour taste. 
13 . [see bj. 1390 Gower Conf 1 . 82 F ulofte and thus the 
swete someth, Whan it is knowe to the tast. 1442 Lett. 
Marg. Anjou ty Bp. Betkington (Camden) 80 Youre wynes 
shall nother souie nor stande base, for defaulte of drynkers. 
X530 Palsgr. 640/1, I do some good in the house, I keep 
breed fiom moldyng and drinke fiom sowryng. 2577 B. 
Googe Uercsback's Husb. ill. (1586) 147 Made of two sorts 
of miike, . .it soone sowreth. x6oo Suhflet Countrie Forme 
in. xlix. 533 The cyder made of sweete apples, hauing a 
soft and tender flesh, is more apt to sowre. 1662 R. Mathew 
Uni. Alch.i 53 Neither will the Oyl sowre so soon. 1732 
Arbuthnot Rules of Diet in Aliments, etc. 1. 268 Milk 
when it sours on the Stomach. 1776 Johnson in Boswell 
12 Apr. (Oxf.ed.) II. 28 He cannot find in his heart to pour 
out a bottle of wine ; but be would not much cai e if it 
should sour. 1823 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 608 It 
is absolutely necessary that the lime . . be allowed to lemain 
a considerable time macerating or souring in water. 1881 
Sheldon Dairy Farming 314 Used in milk it has the effect 
of preventing the faintest approach of souring, for at least 
a week, in the hottest of weather. 

fig. x6oa 2nd Ft. Return fr, Pamass. 1. ii. 165 Such barmy 
heads wil alwaies be working, wheu as sad vineger wittes 
sit souring at the bottome of a bauell. 1637 Reeve God’s 
Plea 2 This it is . . to lye sowring in the leaveii of discontent. 

b. Jig. To change or turn to a bitter feeling. 
Also without const. 

23.. K. Alis. 7002 (Laud MS.), Hole loue often after wil 
some. 1678 Dryden All for Love 11. i, Love once past, 
is, at the best, forgotten ; But oftner sours to Hate. 1742 
Young Nt. Th. 1. 338 Like bosom friendships to resentment 
sour’d. X885-94 Bridges Eros $ Psyche May xxx, Thy 
sisteis’ love, seeing thee honour’d so, Will sour to envy. 

c. To become embittered, morose, or peevish. 

_ *748 Thomson Cast. Indol. 1. xvii, They hate to mingle 
in the filthy fi ay, Where the soul sours, and gradual rancour 
grows. 1754 Richardson Grandtson Yll. xlii. 202 A single 
woman .. remains solitary and unheeded, in a busy bustling 
woild : perhaps soured to it by her unconnected state. 
1842 Tennyson Walking to Mail 53 She sour’d To what 
she is : a nature never kind 1 1893 Daily News 29 Sept. 3/ 1 
They sour and degenerate, grow cynical and misanthropic. 

d. To sour on, to take a dislike or distaste to 
(a person or thing). Oiig. U,S. 

x86a in Thornton Amer. Gloss. s.v., Guess the M.P. will 
‘sour’ on William C., when he has seen him for about 
fifteen minutes. 187a De Verb Americanisms 205 The 
curious expiession of souring on an unpleasant task or oc- 
cupation. 1900 Daily News 13 Nov, 9/3 Dan soured on 
Castlereagh boys.. forthwith. 

2. Pratts. Of leaven : To cause fermentation in 
(dough, etc.). 

1340 Ayenb. 205 Ase he leuayne zoureb j> e ^ do} and hit 
dra3)> to smac. *382 Wyclif Exod. xii, 34 Thanne the 


puple tok sprengid meet, or it were sowrid. 1326 Tindalb 
1 Cor. v. 6 A lytell leven sowereth the whole lompe of do we. 
1642 J. Ball A nsw. to Can ii. 34 A little leaven sowreth 
the whole masse. 1872 J. G. Murphy Comm. Lev. ii. rr 
Leaven is a portion of sour dough, which, when mingled 
with the fresh mass, sours it also, 
b. Jig. or in fig. context. 

1390 Gower Conf I. 294 He is the lcvein of the bred, 
Which soureth al the past aboute. x6xx Bible Transl. 
Pref. r g Such as are, if not frozen in the dregs, yet sowred 
with the leauen of their superstition. 1647 Hist. Ana- 
baptists 17 Seducing many, and sowring the new Lump of 
the Church with the Leaven of his perverse doctrine. C1730 
Swift Serm. vii. Wks. 1841 II. 156/2 The smallest mixture 
of that leaven will sour the whole lump. 

3. To make sour or add ; esp. to cause to have 
a tart or sour taste ; to spoil in this way. 

c 1460 Promp . Parv, (Winch.) 461 Sowryn, or make sowre, 
aceo. 1594 Nashs Unfort. Trav . Wks. (Grosart) V. 161 
To sowre all the wines in Rome, and tume them to vineger. 
1632 Sanderson Serm. 467 A nasty vessell sowreth all that 
is put into it. c 2683 Dk. Buckingham Conf Wks. 1703 II. 
45 He.. Sours our Palm Wine, spoils our Victuals. 2715 
Addison Drummer 1. i, He’ll sour all the beer in my 
bat 1 els. 1746 Francis tr. Horace, Epist. l, ii. 77 For tainted 
Vessels sour what they contain. 1818 Scott Br. Lamm. 
xii, In case the thunner should hae soured ours at the 
castle. 1823 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 608 Allowing 
no more lime. . than is just sufficient to maceiate or sour it 
with the water. 1903 Daily Chron. 12 Jan. 7/1 A germ that 
was souring each blew of beer in a large brewery. 
fig. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. xi, We not intend 
to sowre your late delights With harsh expostulation. x6xx 
Shaks. lVint. T, 1. 11. 102 Three ciabbed Moneths had 
sowr’d ihemselues to death. 1645 Quarlhs Sol Recant, v, 
This sowers all thy sweets, sads all thy Rest. 1682 Sir 
T. Browne Chr. Mor. 10 To have other by-ends in good 
actions sowers laudable performances. 1720 Ozell ti. Ver- 
io t’s Rom. Rep. 1 . 1. 47 Appius.. could not help sowering 
the Usefulness of his Counsels with the Austerity of his 
Character. 1826 Lamb Elia n. Wedding, The awful eye of 
the parson., souring my incipient jest to the tristful severi- 
ties of a funeral. 1839 J. Marshall Hist. Scottish Affairs 
x. 218 Education in him had not sweetened nature, but 
nature bad soured education, 
b. To make (land) cold and wet. 

1842 J. Aiton Domest. Econ. (1857) 185 It is drenched, 
soured, and turned into mire through the winter. x8BoC R. 
Markham Peruv. Bark 26a To allow any excess of water to 
drain off into a place where it cannot sour the soil. 

o. Bleaching. To subject to the action of diluted 
acids. Also with off. 

1756 F. Home Exper. Bleaching 80 In a bleachfield, when 
they weie diawing a parcel of coarse cloth soured in this 
manner. 1839 Ure Diet. A rts 136 After which, they are com* 
letely rinsed in pure spring water, and then soured. 1873 
pon Workshop Etc. Ser. 1. 25/1 Then sour the whole in a 
bath of sulphuric acid. 2875 F. J. Bird Dyer's Hand-bh. 
52 After cleaning goods should he soured off. 

4. To render sour, gloomy, or morose ; to em- 
bitter (the mind, temper, etc.). 

1599 Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. Introd., This protrac- 
tion is able to sour the best settled patience in the theatre. 
2709 Strype Ann. Ref. I. Iii. 52a To sowre the Minds of 
the Subjects against the Queen, a 2770 Johtin Serm. (1771) 

I. v. 91 Their piety is of that sort which souis the temper. 
2788 Gibbon DecL <y F. xxxix. IV. 32 His mind was soured 
by indignation. 1838 Lytton Alice 233 Whose heart his 
schemes had prematurely soured, 2836 Macaulay Misc. 
Writ. (1882) 314 Continued adversity had soured Johnson’s 
temper. 288a J, H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. II. 262 Physical 
and mental misery, which soured her disposition, 
b. With peisonal object. 

1669 Tfmple Lett. (1700) II. 127 The Suedisb Court, 
sowered by the ill Treatment, .of their Ministeis, will [etc.]. 
2702 W. Wotton Hist. Rome 220 These Losses did ex- 
ceedingly sowie the People. 2769 Robertson Chas. V, x. 
Wks. 2813 III. 208 Philip, sowered by his disappointment, 
was sent back to Spain. 2832 Ht. Martineau Homes Abroad 
i. 12 What sours.. him moie than to work and work fiom 
year to year in vain? 2878 Stubbs Const. Hist. HI. xviii. 

0 He seems to us a man.. whose conscience.. had soured 
him. 1897 Badminton Mag. IV, 389 The filly, souied by 
our recent encounter, reared. 

f C. To invest with a sour expression. 06s. rare. 
2392 Shaks. Ven. # Ad. 285 Adonis.. Souring his cheeks 
cries ‘ Fie, no more of love 1 ’ 1593 — Rich. It, xi. i. 169. 
Souray, obs. form of Sebai 
S ource (s 5 ®js), sb. Forms: 4-5 boum, 5-6 
suns, 5-7 sourse; 4- source (6 sowroe). [a. 
OF. sors, *surs, *sours masc., and surse, sourse , 
source (mod.F. source) fem., substantival uses of 
the pa. pple. of sourdre to rise or spring : see 
Soubd v. J 

f 1. * A suppoit or underprop’ (Gwilt). Obs. 

2346m J.T. Smith^wri?. Westm. (1807) 209 [In the works 
of the saui chapel for sources to the images under the taber- 
nacles. . .The columns placed, .under the aforesaid sources.] 
1359-60 Ely Sacr. Rolls II. 194 Instipend. RohertiBurwelle 
facientis Garguyles et ymagines pro sources ad ieblakrode. 

f 2. a. Hawking. The act of rising on the wing, 
on the part of a hawk or other bird. Obs. 

C1384 Chaucer H. Fame 544 Me fleynge in a swappe he 
hente, And with hys sours a-yene vp went c 2386 — Sompn. 

T. 230 Right as an hauk upon a sours Upspringetb into 
thaer, right so prayeres..Maken her sours to Goddis eeres 
tuo. 2323 Douglas /Eneid v. v. 22 [Ganymede] Quham. 
with a surs, swiftlie Jovis squyer Caucht in his clukis, ana 
hair up in the air. *373 Turberv. Faulconrie 127 The 
Sparowhawkes do vse to kill the fowle atthe Sowrce 01 Souse 
as the Goshawkes do. x6za Selden Ulustr. Drayton's Poly- 
alb. v. D.'s Wks. 1876 I. 243 But the Goshawk, taken at 
the source by the Falcon, soon fell down at the King’s foot, 
f b. The rising of the sun. Obs, 
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to. 1400 Morte Arth . 1978 In-to Sessoyne he sough te.. 
And at the surs of the sonne disseuerez his knyghttez. 

*f* c. An assault or attack. Obs. 

1616 J, Lane Contn. Sgr.'s T. ix. 179 He gallantlie receav- 
inge bothe theire sourse, and theie as resolutelie quittinge 
force. 

3, The fountain-head or origin of a river or 
stream ; the spring or place from which a flow of 
water takes its beginning. 

1x386 Chaucer Clerk's Prol. 49 Wher as the Poo out of 
a welle smal Takith his firste springyng and his sours. 14*6 
Lydg. De Cull. Ptlg. 21838 Ryht as a welle hath bys sours 
Vpward, with water quyk and cler. 1579 Spenser Sheph, 
Cal. Nov. 126 The flouds do gaspe, for aryed is theyr sourse. 
1601 Holland Pliny xxxi. lit. 408 The head or source 
therof ariseth at the foot of the utmost mountains of the 
Pelignians. 1673 Temple Obs. United Prov. Wks, 1720 1 . 

7 He that would know the Nature of the Water,., must find 
out its Source, and observe with what Strength it rises. 1687 
A. Lovell tr. Tkevenot’s Trav. 11. 46 That River.. takes 
its source about four days Journey from Mardin. *738 Gray 
Tasso st Of many a flood they view’d the secret source. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. <1824} I. 86 All rivers have their 
source either in mountains or elevated lakes. 180B Pike 
Sources Afississ.ui. App. 6 The river, .may be about 1000 
miles in length, from its sources to its discharges. 1846 
M'Culloc hAcc. Brit . Empire (1854) I. o Near the sources 
of the South Tyne and the Tees. 1878 Huxley Pkysiogr. 
20 The sti earns and springs from which a river is populaily 
said to take its rise aie ..only its proximate sources. 

transf. 1605 Shaks. Mach. n. iii. 104 The Spring, the 
Head, the Fountaineofyour Blood Is stopt, the veiy Source 
of it is stopt. x8ro Scott Lady of L. in. ix, The billow.. 
That far to seaward finds his source. 

attrib. x88x Rep. Geol. Explor, New Zealand 135 The 
middle part of the Buckler Burn, before breaking up into 
its source-branches. 1899 A thenxnm 28 Oct. 583/1 To con- 
trol the source-region of the Nile, 
lb. With a and pi. A spring ; a fountain. 
c 1477 Caxton Jason 102 b, Hit semed that hit had ben a 
sourse or sprynge rennyng oute ofhis body. 1596 Drayton 
Legends iii. 451 Like those that strive to stop some swelling 
Source. 1632 Lithgow Trav. vi. 292 A source or stand- 
ing Well. Ibid. vm. 373 Their BesUall are watered with 
sources. 1662 J. Davies tr. Mandehlo's Trav. 199 There 
is, among others, a source ofhot-water which hath the taste 
of Tin, and issues out of a Cave. 1735 Somerville Chase 
11. 24 Where trickling Streams distil From some penurious 
Source. 1820 Byron Juan iv. lvi, Though sleeping like a 
lion near a source. 1855 Tennyson The Letters v, Like 
torrents from a mountain souice. 1856 Merivale Rom. 
£mp. xl. (1871) V, 19 In the time of Augustus seven aque- 
ducts brought water from distant sources to Rome. 

transf. 1589 Greene Menaphon Wks. (Grosart) VI. 43 Yet 
kissing the pretie infant, shee lightened out smiles from those 
cheekes that were furrowed with continual sources of teares. 

O. In fig. contexts. 

2581 T. Howell Denises (1879) 205 Whose strayned hart 
in sowree of sorrowe swymmes. 1609 Drayton Legend 
Cromwell on. This was to me that ouerflovving sourse, From 
whence his bounties plentifully spring. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. 1 § 6 No man can shew me a source fiom whence 
these waters of bitterness, .have more probably flowed. 1754 
Gray Pteasure 54 Near the source whence Pleasure flows. 
*754 — Progr. Poesy 94 This can. .ope the sacred source of 
sympathetic Tears. 1835 T. Mitchell Acharn. ofAnstopk . 
479 note, The foundation of Megara was in itself a source of 
hostile feeling, which was never likely to be wholly dried up. 

4 . fig. The chief or prime cause of something of 
anon-material or abstract chat acterj the quarter 
•whence something of this kind originates. 

c*374 Chaucer Troy Ins v. 1591 O swerd of knighthod, 
sours of gentilesse 1 1390 Gower Conf. I. 46 Sche that is the 
Source and Welle Of wel or wo. 1412-20 Lydc. Chron. Troy 
in. 5469 Ofknyjthod grounde, of manhod sours & wel. 16x3 
Tapp Pathw. Knowledge 322 This Charracter Vsignifieth the 
source, roote or beginning of any number or quantity what- 
soeuer. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. n. i. § 4 This source of 
ideas, every man has wholly in himself. 1760-2 Goldsm. 
Cti. IV. iv, Pride seems the source notonlyoftheirnational 
Vices, but of their national virtues also. *770 Junius Lett. 
xxxix. (1788) 220 The free election of our representatives . , 
is the source and security of every right and privilege. 183* 
Scott Cast. Dang, viii, It is my duty.. to leave no stone 
unturned by which this business may be traced to the source. 
*?57 Miller Eletn. Chem,, Org. ix. § 3. 77 Gases of an often- 
sive odour, winch are the source of annoyance to the neigh- 
bourhood. 1875 Manning Mission H. Ghost xii. 223 This in- 
tellectual perversion is the source of asystematic immorality, 

b. Willi a, this , etc., or pi. 

,164a H. More Song of Soul 1. ii. 147 All strength and 
hvelyhood is from this sourse. 17x8 Prior Knowledge 413 
She is oblig d and forced to see A First, a Source, a Life, a 
Deity. X759 Robertson Hist, Scot. hi. Wks, 1813 1 . 197 
The sixth article remained the only source of contest and 
difficulty. 1824 R, Stuart Hist. Steam Engine 195 The 
many sources of consolation which were afforded by the cir- 
cumstances, 1848 Dickens Dombey vii. Something or some- 
body had superseded him as a source of interest i86x 
Buckle Civiliz. (1873) II. viii. 539 One source of danger to 
Which they had long been exposed was considerably lessened, 

c. The origin, or original stock, of a person, 
family, etc. 

1669 Dryden Tyrannic Love tv. i, And, thy full Term 
expir'd, without all Pain, Dissolve into thy Astral Source 
again. 1738 Gray Propertius iii. 58 [To] trace Back to its 
Source divine the Julian Race. 1748 — Alliance 74 Con- 
scious ortha source from whence she springs. 1818 Byron 
Juan 1. ix, He traced his source Through the most Gothic 
gentlemen of Spain. 

d. The originating cause or substance ^some 
material thing or physical agency. 

1803 Med. Jrnl. IX. 257 He enquires Into the source of 
the liquor amnu, and he explaihs..why this water is accu- 
mulated. 1827 Faraday Chem. Manip, xii. (1842) 285 
Some of the impure sourcos of potash and soda used in the 


arts. 1862 Miller Elen t. Chem., Org. (ed. 2) ix. 639 It is 
largely used in lamps as a source of lighL. 

e. A work, etc., supplying information or evi- 
dence (esp. of an original or primary character) 
as to some fact, event, or series of these. 

X788 Robertson Hist. Ainer. Pref., The sources from 
which I have derived such intelligence. 1828 R. Burns 
Dissert, in Wodrow's Hist. Si iff. I, p. ix, The testimony 
of historians.., and other published sources, of evidence. 
1848 Wornum Led. Painting 114 note, This celebrated 
work is said, though not upon very authentic sources, to 
have been carried to Constantinople. *882-3 Schaff Rncycl. 
Relig. Knofiol. I. 501 The principal source to Ins life is 
Gregory of Tours. 

attrio. xooo Univ. Corrc&p. 10 Feb. 93/1. We are very 
deficient in accessible source-books 011 this side of the 
Atlantic. 

6 . Physics. A point or centre from which a fluid 
or current flows, 

1878 W. K. Clifford Elem. Dynamic, Kincvt. 214 The 
point s is called a source of stiengthju, when the fluid 
streams out in all directions; when /a is negative, so that 
the fluid streams inwards, it is called a sink. 1882 _M inchin 
Unipl. Kinemat, 258 If a source or a vortex exist at P\ 
there will be a source or a vortex of equal strength at P. 
x88s Watson & Burbury Electr. # Magn, 1 . 216 'lhe given 
equipotential regions are in such a case generally termed 
electrodes, and sometimes sources or sinks of electricity, 
according to the direction of the current flow fiom or to- 
wards them. 

+ Source, 0- 1 Obs. Also 6-7 sourse. [f. prec. 
or OF. sours-, pret. stem of sourdre Sourd v ] 

X. intr. Of a bird of prey ; To rise after seizing 
its quarry. 

*513 Douglas JEneid xi. xiv, 74 Evir the sarar this cm 
strenis liis gryp,. .Sammyn wyth hys wyngis soursand in 
the sky, 

2. To rise, surge, or boil up, 

1694 Nashe Terrors of Night Wks. (Grosart) III. 257 Anie 
ouerboyling humour which sourseth hicst in our stomackes. 

3. To spring or take rise from something. 

*599 Nashe Lenten Stuff Wks. (Grosart) V. 249 They., 
neuer leaue roaring it out. .of the freedomesand immunities 
souraing from him, x6n Cotgr., Soured, sourced, sprung 
or begun from. *666 G. IIarvhy Mot b. A ngl. viii. 70 [Con- 
sumption] sourceth from an Ulcer in the Lungs. 

Hence + Sou'roing ppl, a. Obs. 
a 1660 Contemp. Hist, IreL (Ir. Archacol. Soc.) II. 117 
Like a bankioute or shipe lost on the continent by the furie 
of sourcinge waves, 

+ Source, vfi Obs.- 1 [Alteration of Sousa zl 1 ] 
Irons. To submerge, plunge, souse. 

*6x6 R.C. Times' Whistle (1871) 1x3 Apollo.. Taking his 
dayly.. course, His fiery head in Thetis watry brest, Three 
hundred sixty & five times doth source. 


Sourceless (sSsusles), a. [f. Source sb.] 
Having no source. 

*8x8 Bailey P'estus (ed. 3) 109 The sourceless circular river 
of Thy love. 

Sourcesae, obs. form of Surcease v. 

Sour crout, sour-crout. Also 7 sower 
crawt, 9 sourorout; 8 sour-krout, 8 - sour 
krout, 9 b our kraut, [Anglicized form of Sauer- 
kraut.] A fermented preparation of cabbage, 
a, x6*7[see Sauerkraut]. *775 Ann. Reg. 1. 190 Cabbages, 
made into sour-crout, a kind of pickle, but used, in lieu of 
common food, in some parts of Germany. *796 T. Twining 
Trav. India, etc. (1893) 3 The American captains have the 
1 emulation of keeping rather an indifferent table — living, 
it is said, principally on salt beef and sour-crout. 1802 
Beddoes Hygiia vm. 19 Particular things as sour crout 
gave the person . . uneasiness. *834 T, Medwin Angler in 
Wales II. 286 Either are to me as bad as a double dose of 
sour crout. 1865 tr. Erckmann-Chatricuo's Waterloo (1870) 
60 He set a good dish of sour-crout beside the soup-tureen. 

attrib. *778 Han. More Let. in W. Roberts Mem, (1834) 
1 . 132 , 1 dined yesterday at Garrick’s, with the sour crout 
party. 

p. *776 [see Sauerkraut], *777 Forster Voy. round 
World I. 53 The captain had for some weeks past ordered 
sour-krout (or cabbage sliced and fermented) to be regularly 
served to the crew. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown 1. i, You 
have seen men and cities, no doubt, . .and know the taste of 
sour krout. 1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl. 834/1 Sour 
Kraut Cutter , a machine for cutting cabbage for kraut. 
Hence Sour-croutiBh. a. 

C1780 Beckford Italy (1834) I. 62 An execrable sour- 
croutish supper was served up to my majesty. x86a Miss 
M. B. Edwards John £ I xv. (1872) 121 The whole atmo- 
sphere is rather beery, sour-kiautish, and cigarish. 

+ Sour crud(e. [ad, obs. Du. zuurkruid ; see 

Sauerkraut.] =prec, 

*708 Caldwell Papers (Maitl, Cl.) I. 209 Breath perfumed 
with garhek and sour crude, (a stinking kind of kail). *7x3 
Arbuthnot John Bull iu iii, His Children don't eat a bit 
of good Victuals from one Year's end to the other, but live 
upon Salt Herring, sowr Crud, and Bore-coie, 

+ Sourd, a. Obs.—° [a. F. sourd, in the same 
sense L. surd-us Surd a,] Dim or dull. 

WBLifeeab. Terms, A rts $ Sei. § xxvi, A sourd, 
or deaf Emerald, which hath a deadish lustre, 
f Sourd, ». Obs. Also 4-6 sourde. [ad. OF. 
sourdre (also mod.F.), sordre, surdre, =Pg. sordir, 
surdir , surgir, Sp. surgir, Prov. sorger, sorter. It. 
sorgere :—L. surgSre to rise. Cf. Sourdre v.} 

1. intr. Of conditions, events, etc. : To arise, 
take rise, spring or issue. 
c 1386 Chaucer Pars, T. f 450 Now myghte men axe, 


5 Sodeynly >er sourdid selcoube flngis, s 1430 Pilgr, 


Lyf Manhode 1. xeix. (1869) 53 But j telle thee that many 
erroures sourdeden sithe, and many harines. *474 Caxton 
Cheese 30 For this cause sourden batailles and diseordes. 
1483 — Gold. Leg. 41/1 Rumour and grutchyng began to 
sourde and ryse betwene the herdmen of abram- iwt 
Elyot Gov. i. ii, Wherby at the last should haue sourced 
dissencion amonge the people. *567 Drant Horace , Ep. 
Arte Poet. Aij, And nouell woids. .shall better credit bringe, 
If sparinglye. .they sourde from greekishe springe. 

2. Of fountains, etc. : To spring up, to issue 
from the ground. 

*398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xtv. xii. (1495) 473 Welle 
stremes sourden and moysten this hylie, 1480 Caxton 
Myrr. 1. vi. 30 As a fontayn that contynueliy sourdeth ana 
spryngeth. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 96 b/i A fontayne of water 
sourded and sprange up and quenchid it alle. 1606 Warner 
Alb. England xv. xcvii. (1612) 386 Is it probable his Staflc 
should make three fui longs flight Of selfe accord.. and 
where as it did light Should sourd a plentious wel, not seen 
or heard of ere that night ? 

tiansf, 1596 N ASUR-Sq^m Walden Wks. (Grosart) III. 
95 Were the Nectar ofhis eloquence a thousand times more 
superabundant incessant souraing. 

3. Of persons : To be roused, to become angry. 
Hence f SouTding vbl. sb. Obs. 

c *400 Destr. Troy 1000 But a Sourdyng with sourgrem 
sanke in his liert. Ibid. *8x6 Sodenly he sourdit into soure 
greme. Ibid. 5051 While I sc you in certain 1 sourde full 
ofyre, And bolne at be brest. 

Sourd(e, obs. forms of Sord, Sward. 
t Sourdefc, Obs. (See quot. and next.) 
x6xi Cotgr., Sourdine % a Sourdet ; the little pipe, or tenon 
put into the mouth of a Tiumpet, to make it sound low. 
[Hence sotdet in Blount Giossogr, s.v. Sordine.] 
Sourdine (suwdfn), sb. and a. rare. [a. F. 
sourdine , f. sourd deaf, dull : cf. Sordine.] 

A. sb. A muted trumpet. 

a 1678 Marvell Upon Appleton House Iii. Misc. Poems 
(1681) 90 Death-Trumpets creak in such a Note, And ’tis 
the Sourdine in their Throat. 

B. adj. Muffled, subdued. Also fig. 

X898 N. V. Times a July (Cent.), The art of making a 
commonplace event striking by telling it in hints, as in the 
souidiue little tragedy of ‘A Modern Melodrama’. X904 
Wiudsor Mag. Dec. 166/2 A singular little tune, halt 
souidine, half pizzicato. 

Sour dock, sour-dook. Now dial. [Sour a. 
and Dock sbf] Common sorrel (A'utncx acetosa). 

c *325 Gloss. W. de Bibbesio. in Wright Voc. 16a [Pour 
sauce vaut la surele, glossed] sour-dokke. 01x387 hitton. 
Barlhol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 33 Oxilapacium, aceaula , soure* 
dock. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 111. vi. (Skcat) 1 7 The frute 
of the soure docke. c 1450 M. B. Med. Uk. (Heinrich) 88 
Tak a rostede oynen, be lilie rote, & sowredokkes. *530 
Palsgr. 273/1 Sowerdocke, an herbis *548 Turner Names 
Herbes (E.D.S.) 69 Oxalis, . . in englis.be Sorel or sourdocke. 
x6oi Holland Pliny II. 255 They vse to seeth it after the 
maner of Soure-docke. X647 Hexham I. (Herbs), Sorell, or 
sower docke, Surcker , ofte Suyringh. 1825- in many 
dialect glossaries. 1896 Snowden Web of Weaver 6 Getting 
stuff to eat— pignuts, sour docks. 

So Sour dooken. Now north, dial. 

*697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 375 Acetosa (a Plant.. which may 
well be called The Indian Sorrel, or Sower Docken). *788 
W. H. Marshall Yorksh. II. 354 Sourdockcnj rumex 
acetosa ; sorrel. *825- in northern glossaries. 

Sonr-dough(scmi>\i l di?u), 1 fl$. Forms: (seeSoutt 
a. and Dough sb.). [Corresponds in sense 1 to 
WFris. s&rdaei, older Flem. suerdeech, - deegh (Du. 
and Flem. suurdeeg), MLG. stirdech, MUG. sdr- 
teich (G. sauerleig), MSw. surdegher (Sw. surd eg), 
Da. surdeig .] 

1. Leaven. Now dial, and rare, 
a. 1303 R. Brunnk Handl. Synne 10099 pe paste ,.ne 
ogh Be made of any maner of soure dogh. *38* WvClif 
Exod. xxiii. 18 Thovv shalt not offer vpoti sour dowj the 
blood of thi sacrifice. *398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R . xvn, 
Ixviii. (Bodl. MS.), Sowr dowe rereb paste and brede J* 1 is 
inedled berwib. *4.. Now. in Wr.-Wulcker 725 Hocftr • 
vtenium, surdowght. C1440 Promp. I'arv. 466/2 Sowre 
Dowe, fermenlum. <1x529 Skelton E, Rummyng 288 
Som bryngeth her husbandcs hood..; And some brought 
sowre dowe. *535 Covsrdale Exod. xiii. 7 Thcrforc shalt 
thou eate vnleuended bred seuen dayes, that there be no 
sowre dowe, ner sowred bred sene in all thy quarters, i860 
Lonsdale Gloss. 78/2 Sourdough or doff, leaven. X87 € Mid- 
Yorks. Gloss. 132/z Sour-dough, the more homely equiva- 
lent of leaven, 

P. c *425 Voc. in Wr.-Wfilcker 663 Hoc ftrmentum, sur- 
dagh. 1483 Cath. Angl. 350/x Sowre dauhe, ftrmentum, 
zuna. c*5ao M. Nisoet Matt. xiii. 33 The kingdom of 
heuems is like to sourdauebe. 
t>. fig. of qualities, etc. 

c 1380 Wvclif IVks. (1880) 2 Crist comandib to his disciptis 
..to vnairstonde & flee be sowrdow of pharisees. *398 
Trevisa Barth, De P.R. tx. xxxi.Olodl. MS.), lfcdde not 
with olde souredowe of malice but with pure mete of swete- 
nes. a 1400 Minor Poems fr. I ’trnon MS. xxiii. 404 Of be 
olde wrecchednesse Holdyng doun sourdouh. c X450 Myrr. 
our Ladye 300 Be made free from the olde sowre dowgh, 
that ys to say, from synne. 

__ 2. Aintr. One who has spent one or more winters 
in Alaska. 






the bread baked dunng the winter. 

190* Daily Chron. *3 Nov, 5/6 He is what Is called a 
sour dough m the parlance ot the Yukon, which means 
mat he.. has spent a winter in the frozen North. 1904 E. 
Robins Magnetic North vUi. 154 You don't get an old 
Sour-dougtuike Dillon to travel at forty degrees fof frottb 
Hence (from sense 1) f Sour-doogrlt v, trans,, 
to leaven. Obs. 


*382 Wvclif Hosea vil 4 The «t*e resUdc klidtia 
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mengyng Jo gydre of soure dowe, til it were sourdowid all. 
— Amos iv, s Sacrifie je herying of sour dowid [L. tie fer- 
mentato), c 1440 Prontp. Pam. 466/2 Sowyr dowyn, or 
menge paste wythe sowyr dowe, permento. 

+ Sonrdre, sb. Obsr 1 [OF. sourdre inf. (cf. 
next) used as sb.] Source. 

c 1477 Caxton Jason 29 That he was the veray sourdre 
and welle of noblesse. 

t Sourdre, v. Obs. [a. OF. sourdre \ see 
Sourd z/.] intr. To arise or spring. 

*4> • Chaucer's Pars. T. P 448 (Hengwrt MS.), The 
especes that souidien of pride, soothely whan they sourdren 
of malice [etc.]. *474 Caxton C/tesse it. iv. (1883) 57 For 
as moche as.. rebellion.. might souidre and aryse in oon 
partye or other, c 1477 — Jason in b, How wele that shold 
sourdre therof to me a new sorowe. c zgoo Melnsine 50 The 
fontayne also whiche sourdred & spi ang ther liaboundauntly. 

Soured (sanaid), #pl. a. [f. Sous v.] 

1 . Rendered sour or acid ; fermented, leavened. 

138a Wyclif Exod. xii. 15 Who so euer etith sowied 

bleed. 1533 Coverdale Exod. xiiL 7 That there be no. . 
sowred bred sene in all thy quarters, 1639 Gauden Scrnt. 
(1660) 120 As sowred vinegar is made of the sweetest wine. 
*670 Covel in Early Voy. Levant (Hakluyt Soc.) 120 With 
leaven of salt and sower 'd honey and oil. 1721 R. Keith 
tr. T. a Kempis , Sold. Soul x. 177, I am like a soured 
Vessel and wholly unworthy of the Inpouting of thy good 
Spirit, 1873 Tristram Moab xiii. 238 A bowl of soured 
milk — a most delicious draught on a broiling day. 

2 . Of persons : Embittered, crabbed. 

1848 Thackeray Van. Fair 1, Miss Clapp . .is declared by 
the soured old lady to be an unbearable and impudent little 
minx. 1857 W. Collins Dead Secret in. i, He returned to 
his father’s house, a soured man at the outset of life. 1885 
Miss Braddon Wyllard's Weird II. i. 24 Even a soured 
old maid such as I could but yield to her charm. 

Hence Soirredness. 

1838 Gilfillan in JVyatt's Poet. Wks. p. xvi, In his Satires 
we find what we may call a mellowed souredness of spirit. 

Sou*ren, v. north, dial. [f. Soon a .] intr. 
To become sour. 

1 370 Levins Manip. 82 To sowerne, acescere. 1878 in 
Cuneberld. Gloss. 

Sou •rer. rare— 1 , [f. Sour v.] One who sours 
or causes sourness. 

1737 Gentl. Mag. VII. 293/1 There is at least a Pair of 
them 5 one a Sweetener, the other a Sourer, 
f Sou-rfulness. Obsr 1 Sourness. 

1590 Barrougii Metti. Physick hi. i. (1639) 100 The meats 
may be perceived to be changed into the savour of rosting 
or soweifulnesse. 

Sourge, obs. form of Surge sb. and v. 

Sour grass. Also sour-grass. [Sour a.~] 

1 . A tropical grass of the genus Paspahtm. 

1756 P. Browne Jamaica 365 Sour Grass. The roots and 
leaves of this plant.. cure sores and ulcers. 1864 Griseuacii 
Flora Brit. IV. bid, 787 Sour-grass, Paspalum conjugatuin. 

2 . One or other vaiiety of sorrel {Rumex or 
Oxalis). Also attrib. 

1866 Brogden Prov. Lines., Sour-grass, Sour-sauce, the 
ground sorrel, Oxalis pi atense. 1888 1 R. Boldkewooo ’ Rob- 
bery under Arms xx, The long sour-grass.. was dripping 
with the night dew, 1889 Maiden Use/. Plants 50 Oxalis 
comiculata, . . 4 Clover Sorrel or 4 Sour Grass ’. 1890 4 R. 
Boldhewood ’ Col, Reformer (1891) 311 Bred in a ‘sour 
grass ’ country, far infeiior for fattening purposes. 

f Sou-rhead. Obsr 1 Sourness. 

a 1400 Stockholm Med. MS. ii. 827 in Anglia XVIII. 327 
Sowr[h]ed of ale it wyl abate. 

Souring 1 (saua*rig), vbl. sb. [f. Sour v. Cf. 
Du. wiring souring, sorrel, G. sduer-, saurung 
souring, NFris. siiring leaven.] 

1 . A substance which renders sour or acid ; spec, 
leaven, lemon-juice, or vinegar. Also fig. Now 
chiefly dial. 

14. . Wycliffite Bible 1 Cor. v. 7 As 3e ben tberf, or with- 
oute sour thing [v.r. sowryng]. 1731 Smollett Per. Pic. 
xci. (1779) IV. 91 A double propoition of sowering was 
visible in bis aspect. 1777 — Humph. Cl, 13 July (181s) 239 
Looking at me with a double squeeze of souring in his as. 
pect. 1814 Scott Wav. xxix, Mine host . . infused a double 
portion of souring into the pharisaical leaven of his counten- 
ance. 1829 HoNrER Hallamshire Gloss, 84 Souring, dough 
left in the tub from one baking of oat-eakes to another, 1836 
Halibukton Clockm. Ser. 11. lx, There’s another lemon left, 
squire, ’spose we mix a little more sourin’ afore we tuin in, 
1841 Hartshorne Salop. A nt. Gloss., Souring, vinegar. 

D. A preparation used in bleaching and tanning. 
*777 Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 124 In the old method, the 
tanners made use of sourings brewed generally from rye, 
or some other grain. 

2 . The process or fact of becoming or making 
sour. 

*579 Fulke Refut. Rastel 76 He wil haue no wine for 
feare of sowering. 1663MERHET in Cbaileton Myst. Vintners 
(1675) 222 To prevent souring of French Wines. 1673 Boyle 
Ess. Effluviums 11. 30 Talking with her about the lemedies 
of the Sowring of Beer and other drinks by Thunder. 1743 
Loud. $ Country Brewer iv. (ed. 2) 280 Though Yeast 
naturally tends to the sowering of all Drink it is beat into. 
1830 M. Donovan Dorn. Econ. I. 167 That commencement 
of acetification or souring called foxing. 1886 C. H. Faoge 
Princ. <$• Pract, Med . I. 21 The lactic acid fermentation or 
souring of milk. 

b. fig. with reference to character or temper. 

1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library (1892) II. iii. 89 
Hazlitt’s cynicism is the souring of a generous nature. 
190X Content). Rev. Mar. 453 The well-nigh inevitable sour- 
ing of the dishoused peasant into guerilla or brigand. 

3 . spec. The process of subjecting cloth, wool, 
skins, etc., to the action of diluted acids. 


1736 F. Home Exper. Bleaching yj The general process of 
bleaching divides itself into these diffeient pai ts. 1. Steering 
and milling. 2. Bucking and boiling... 4. Souring. 1844 
G. Dodd Textile J\Ianuf, ii. 51 The process of * grey sour- 
mg 4 , in which the clotn passes through a machine.. con- 
taining very dilute sulphuric acid. 1882 Crookes Dyeing 7 
Next follows souring, known as the 4 lime-sour or ‘grey- 
sour ’. ' 

attrib. 1736 F. Home Exper. Bleaching 77 The souring 
process had been going on for two days. Ibid., In the sour- 
ing vat. _ 1875 Encycl.Brit. III. 820/1 A souiing-well under 
the souring-box is now filled with water and sulphut ic acid. 

4 . A sourish variety of apple ; dial, a crab-apple. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. 59 Fearn's 
pippin,.. Han well, souring. x86o R. Hogg Fruit Manual 
11 Hanwell Souring.. .Flesh firm, crisp, and briskly acid. 
1866 Treas, Bot. 1075/ 1 Souring, a country name for the 
Crab apple. 1896 Warwicksh. Word-bit. 221 Souring, an 
apple for winter use. 

Sou 'ring, ppl. a. [f. Sour ©.] That becomes 
or makes sour. 

7710 M. Henry Christianity No Sect Wks. 1857 II. 443/1 
The leaven of the Pharisees which is both souring and 
swelling. 1850 Dicklns T. Two Cities ie.xv, A sour wine, 
or a souring, for its influence on the mood of those who 
drank it was to make them gloomy. 1883 Grant White 
Washington Adams 33 Pleasing and picturesque, and yet 
souring and doughing. 

Sourish (sciusTij), a. Also 4-5 sourische, 

5 -isshe, -ysBhe, 7-8 sowrish. (7 -ishe), sower- 
ish. [f, Sour a. +-ish,] Somewhat sour, in 
various senses : a. Of things, taste, or smell. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvti, xii. (Bodl. MS.), 
Wormod is ful scharpe lierbe, liote and cliuye, ful sourische 

6 bitter. 1477 Norton Old. Alch. v. in A.shm. (1652) 74 
And so is Sowensh last called Sapor Pontick. 1398 Bp. 
Hall Sat. v. ii, When pleasing Bourdeaux falls unto his 
lot, Some sourUh Rochelle cuts thy thirsting throat. 1617 
Moryson / tin. ni. 82 They have a kind of bread btownish 
and. sowrish, and made with aniseeds. 1693 Evelyn De la 
Quint. Compl. Gard. I. 142 The bad Qualities of Plums, 
are.. to have their Pulp tough, mealy, and doughy,.. or 
sharp and sowrish. 1723 Fain. Diet. s.v. Cider, If it be 
only a little sowerish. 1807 T. Thomson Client, (ed. 3) II. 
268 Muriatic ac.'d is to be added, with constant stiiring,.. 
till the mass tastes a little sourish. 1866 Treas. Bot. 30/1 
The sap above referred to is of a sourish taste. 1884 J. 
Burroughs Pepacton 173 Not so dry, and having a sourish 
smell. 

fig. 1647 Trapp Coium. Rev. xii. 12 Grosse, troubled, 
brackish, and sowrish doctrine. 

b. Of persons (or animals), temper, etc. 

1688 Land. Gas. No. 2328/4 A Dapple giey Gelding, ..a 
sowtish Head, a little hollow backt. 1792 in Ld. Auck- 
land's Coir. (1861) II. 450 His own sourish disposition 
being naturally much heightened by such horrid doings. 
1889 J oiinston Glenbuckie xii. 143 A wot thy, albeit a sourish 
person. 1897 Daily News 19 Oct, 6/i A lovable fellow iu 
contrast with the nanow, sourish northerner.. 

Comb. 1839 Geo. Eliot A. Bede xvii, I believe he meant 
right at bottom; but.. he was somish-tempered. 

Hence Sou rishly adv, ; Sou'xishness. 

1670 W. Simpson Hydrol. Ess. 81, 1 haue tasted one near 
Chesterfield in Derbyshire, which hath a very strong sowrish- 
ness. 1719 London & Wise. Compl. Gard. 66 T Tis very 
juicy, and hasasmack ofSowrishness. 184® Landor Exam. 
Shaks. Wks. II. 266 Master Silas, .looked sourishly, and 
cried aloud. 

tSou-rkifc. Sc. Obs .- 1 [f. Sour a. + (?) Kit 
j/ 5 . 1 ] Some form of sour milk or cream. 

*349 Conipl. Scot, vi, 43 Thai maid grit cheir of. .curdis 
andquhaye, sourkittis, fiesche buttir ande salt buttir. 

+ Sou'rliug. Obsr 1 [f. Sour «.] A person of 
a sour disposition. 

1784 Unfortunate Sensibility I. Ded. p. ix, In spite of 
all such sourlings and grim.faced monsters, . . I must, and 
will, subscribe [etc.]. 

Sourly (saus’ili), adv. Also 6-8 sowerly, 6-7 
sowx(e)ly(e, 6 aour(e)lie, 7 sourely. [f. Sour 
a. Cf. MDu. suur-, zuurlike, MSw. surliga.] 

1 . In a sour, peevish, or disagreeable manner; 

a. With intransitive verbs, esp. to look. 

*533 Frith Judgem. Tracy (1829) 249 Why look. you so 
sourly, good brethren? 1535 Coverdale Ecclus. xxii. 22 Yf 
he speake sowerly, feare not. .1308 Bahckley Felic. Man 
(1631) 660 Who seemed to grind his teeth, and to looke 
sowrely upon him. 1607 Siiaks. Cor. v. iii. 13 Though I 
shew’d sowerly 'to him. 1673 Brooks Gold, Key Wks. 1867 
V. 196 This truth looks very sourly and frowningly upon ail 
such as deny the godhead of Christ. 1700 Dryden Pal. ft 
Arc. 11. 303 To this reply’d the stern Athenian .Prince, And 
sow'rly smild. 1726 Pope Odyss. xx. 183 Two dogs of 
chase.. Behind him sourly stalk'd. 1835 Lytton Rienzi v. 
vii, The Cardinal smiled sourly. 1881 Miss Braddon As- 
phodel III. 279 4 At eighteen I was not a fool, 5 replied M rs. 
Fetrers sourly. 

b. With transitive verbs. 

1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. rax. Malt, v, 42 Waye not 
sowrelye nor extremely whiche is more in faulte. 1383 Mel- 
bancke Philothnus T ij, I . .being sourelie rebuked for fawn- 
ing on thee, am yet as fiuitfull in thy loue. 164a H. More 
Song of Soul iv. iv, It did much displease, That any should 
so sourely him outface. 1697 Dryden AEneid ix. 32 They 
keep the strict command, And sourly wait in arms the hostile 
band. *847 Emerson Poems, Threnody Wks. (Bohn) 1, 491 
O richest fortune sourly crossed 1 Born for the future, to the 
future lost I 

c. With adjectives. 

*847 C. Bhonte Jane Eyre xviii. Her face grew momently 
..more sourly expressive of disappointment. 1884 Brown- 
ing Ferishtalt Poet, Wks. 1907 XVI. 80 The sourly-Sage, 
for whom life’s best was death. 

2 . With great dislike or distaste. 

0x548 Hall Chron., Edw , IV, 39 b, AH the Constables 


promises were . . swetely spoken, and sowerly performed. 1379 
Twyne Phis. agst. Fortune 11. Ep. Ded. 161 What conten- 
tion haue children with their bookes and learning, most 
sowerly sowing that, which they shall reape most sweetlie. 

3 . With sourness or acidity. 

1374 Hyll Bees xiii, [One] not breathing sourly or of a 
Stinking bieath. x88x Standard 29 Oct. 1/2 I’d try their 
sourness, if I knew Where those gooseberries sourly grew. 

Sourmouncie : see Surmouncv. 

Sourness (saueunes). Also 1 surnes, 5-6 
sowTen.es, 5-7 -ness(e, sowernes(se, 5 sour-, 
6 sonrenes, 6-7 -nesse, etc. [f. Sour a.] 

1 . The quality of being physically sour ; acidity, 
tartness. 

c 1030 in Wr.-Wiilcker 347 Acredinis, surnesse. 0x400 
Lanfranc's Cimig. 195 An oynement maad of armoniac & 
with )>e sournes of citri. 14. . Contin. Brut ccxxiv. 29a p>e 
fruyte of }>e er[>e. . were turned into more saltnes & sournes 
ofsauour. 1332 Tindale Exp. Matt, v-vii. (1550) 67 As thou 
couldest not se leueti though thou breakest vp a lofle, excepte 
thou smelledest and tastedesle the sourenesse. 1531 Turner 
Herbal 11. $5 Unrype mulberries besyde tbeyr tartnes they 
haue also a sournes. 1605 Timme Quersit. 1. iv. 10 Sul- 
phur, .doth con temper the sharpness or sowerness of mer- 
curie. t6p7 Dryden Vtrg. Georg, iv. 2x5 He knew to., 
lame to Plumbs, the Sourners of the Sloes. 1731 Miller 
Gard. Diet. s.v. Malt-dust, Where the Giounds.. have con- 
tracted a Sourness and Austerity. 1765 Universal Mag. 
XXXVII. 371/2 Any little sournesses [of stomach] they 
may have. 1813 J. Smith Panorama Sci. 4- Art II. 441 
It has a slightly saltish taste, but no souiness. 1837 P. 
Keith Bot. Lex. 6 They excite in the palate the sensation 
of sourness. 1864 Hardwick's Phot. Client, (ed. 7) 12 The 
characteristics of adds may be stated to be, intense sourness 
and cortosiveness. 

2 . The quality of being sour in temper, disposi- 
tion, or looks. 

1482 Monk of Evesham xxx. (Arb.) 72 In thys that sche 
. . in her hei Le hylde rancour and so wernes agenstc hem, sche 
gretely offendyd. 1348 Elyot, Tetricitas, sow ei nesse. . 
of countinaunce. 1608 Dod & Cleaver Expos. P,ov. 
ix-x. 120 Let not our sourenesse and discontentment, .be 
any meanes of their discouragement. 1641 J. Jackson True 
Evang. T. 1. 69 The Millenaries.. expect.. that all sower- 
nesse amongst Christians shall be absorpt of Charity. 1711 
Steele Sped. No. e V 1 This Humour cieates him no 
Enemies, for he does nothing with Sourness.01 Obstinacy. 
X779 Cowfer Let. 31 Oct , Some sourness in his temper. 
x8ax Lams Elia. 1. Old Benchers Inner T., His look was 
uninviting, resembling (but without his sourness) that of 
our great philanthropist. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 44 
Drink, .will mellow the souiness of age. 

Sourock (sua-rak). Sc. Forms : 5 sowrok, 
6 -ak, 7 -ock ; 6 sourak, -ocli, 8- sourock (8 
-uck, 9 -ack, -ick, aourrock, surrook, soorook). 
[f. Sour a. Cf. MDu. zuric (Kilian stterick), 
MLG. sureke (LG. sib ken, siirk), WFris. surk.] 
The common soirel, Rumex acctosa ; also, sheep’s 
sorrel, R. acetosella. 

c 1480 Henryson Sum Pract. Med. 29 Ane medecyne for 
)-e maw,, .with sueit saLlingis and sowrokis. 1349 Compl. 
Scot. vi. 67, I sau. .sourakkis, that vas gude for Lhe blac 
gtilset 1396 in Analecta Scotica II. 13 The seid of., 
sorielis or sourochis. 1673 Wedderburn Voc. 18 (Jam.), 
Acetosa, sowrocks. 1777 Lightfoot Flora Scotica II. 1131 
Rumex acetosa. TheSowruck. Rumex acetosella. Sheep’s 
Sowruck. 1823 Galt Entail xxxiii, Ye bae been eating 
sourrocks instead o’ lang-kail. a 1879 T. Ormond in Edwards 
Modern Sc. Poets 2nd Ser. (i88x) 336 Winnelstraes an’ 
souricks grew On oor lumheid. 

attrib, 1368 Skeyne Pest (i860) 37 Mixt with thrid part 
of vater orwithiose,orsowrakvattens, 1865 Janet Hamil- 
ton Poems 222 A bunch o’ suirock seed in his liaun’. 
b. fig. A sour-tempered person. 

X723 Ramsay Fair Assembly xvi, Ye eourocks, hafllines 
fool, ha’ f knave ! Wha hate a dance or sang. 

Sourquidous, variant of Surquidous a. 
Soursaut, variant of Sursaut Obs. 
t Bourse deorBO, adv. Obsr 1 [ad. L. sursus 
deorsus or sursum deorsum .] Up and down. 

16x6 J. Lane Contn, Sqr.'s T. iv. 200 Behold, amidd the 
aier, the brazen horse Came in his mayne carryer, of souise 
deorse. 

Sour-sop. Bot. Also sour sop, soursop. 
[f. Sour a. + Sop j£ri] 

1 . The fruit of the West Indian tree, Anona 
viuricata. 

1667 Phil. Trans. II. sox The Sower-sop, a pleasant 
fruit there, hath a flower with three leaves. 1683 Tryon 
Way to Health 370 Sweet Oranges and Lemmons, Plan- 
tans, Coco-Nuts, Sower-Sops, &c. _ X703DAMPIER Voy.llli 
1. 67 The Sour-sop (as we call it) is a large Fruit as big as 
a Man’s Head, . . and of a green Colour. X740 New Hist. 
Jamaica 51 Fruits grow in great Plenty, ..Mamies, sour 
Sops, Papas,., and several Kind of Berries. CX825 Choyce 
Log Jack Tar (1891) 22 We. .got plenty and abundance of 
fruit, such as oranges, limes,, .pears, soursops, &c. 1849 

Balfour Man. Bot. § 745 The Custard-apples, Sweetsops, 
and Soursops, of the East and West Indies, are furnished by 
various species of Anona. 1871 Kingsley At Last ii, It is 
the cousin of the prickly sour-sop. _ 

2 . The tree bearing this fruit. 

X753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. App., Soure-sop, or Sowre- 
sop, in botany, a distinct genus ofplants, called by botanists 
guanabanus and anona. 1764 Grainger Sugar Cane u 598 
A neighbouring dell, (Which nature to the Soursop had 
resigned). 1824 Loudon Encycl. Gard, (ed. 2) § 6732 The 
following are some of the most remarkable of the econom- 
ical tropical plants... Sour-sop ( Annona muricata). x88t> 
Bessey Botany 561 A. squamosa , Sweet Sop, and A. muri- 
cata, Sour sop, . . produce edible fruits. 

3 . attrib as sour -so# bird, tree. 
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SOUR-SWEET. 

1696 Sloane Catnl. Plantar urn Jamaica. 204 The Sowre. 
sop Tree. 1756 P. Browne Jamaica 253 The Souisop Tree. 
This .iv one of the most common plants in every Savanna. 

1834 Penny Cycl. II. 54/2 The following spirited sketch . of 
the appearance of the sour sop tree. 1893 Funk's S tand. 
Diet, s.v., Sour-sop bird,, .tannger {Cal lisle versicolor). 

Sour-sweet, a. and sb. [f. the adjs/J 

A. adj. Sweet with ail admixture or aftertaste 
of sourness. Also fig. 

2592 Sylvester Du Darlas 1. v. 279. The Scolopendia 
have suckt-in The sowr-sweet morsell with the baided Pin. 
1601 Markham Maty Magd. Lament . Pref. 18 They cannot 
sigh. .With contrite minds such soure-sweete throbs to stain. 
1633 G. Herbert Temple, Bitter-sweet ii, All my sowre- 
sweet dayes I will lament, and love.. *859 Meredith R. 
Feuercl xxxviii, ‘A choice of evils,' said Mrs. Doria’s soui- 
sweet face and shake of the head, *871 Kingsley At Last 
x, He . , peels carefully off the skin, , . and eats the sour-sweet 
refreshing pulp. 

B. si. Something which is sour-sweet ; spec, an 
acid sweetmeat. 

1603 J. Davies (Heref.) Microcosmos Wki. (Grosart) I. 
42/2 Sinne’s sowre-Sweetes do ileete To make ihe Mind 
abhorre her former lust. 1612 — Muse's Sacrifice Ibid. 1 1 . 
83/1 My Proheme is a Feast, Whereat my Muse doth sur- 
fet with sowie-svveetes. 1896 Ackworth Clog Shop Chi on. 
227 When Ben had taken his seat, and given a sour-sweet 
to each of the children. 

Sourtout, vaiiant of Suhtout. 

■f Soirry, &- Obs.~ l [f. Sour o.] Sourish. 

1647 Clarendon State Papers II. 367 If I had a mind to 
he so sowery as to make comparisons with you. 

|| SoUB- (s«, sriz), prefix , representing OF. and 
mod.F .sous (:— L. subtus) 1 under 1 , * sub-’, in a few 
words diiectly adopted from French, as the ME. 
fsous-prior [OF. souspriour , mod.F. -prieur], 
subprior ; + sous- cellarer [OF. sousccllcriere fern. J, 
under-cellarer; and the later or modern sous- 
basha, -lieutenant, -ministre, -offtcier, -pre- 
fect [F. sons-prfiet]. 

(a) 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 10144 J»e souspi ior ofhor hous 
be monekes chose echon 1426 Lydg. De Guil. IHlgr. 22237, 
I am Sowcelerere Off this place, and Pytauncete. 

(b) 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenots Trav. 1. 279 The 
Officer whom in Turky they call the *Sous-basha. 1841 
Lever C. O'Malley I. 267 , 1 was two days ago, chasseur <i 
cheval, a *sous-lieutenant in the regiment of my father. 

1835 Chamb. Jrnl. 24 Feb. 113/1 This Loid Milton was the 
acting *sous-ministrc for Scotland in the administintion of 
Walpole. 1826 H. D. Bcsre Four Yrs. Fiance 318 He 
engaged a "sous-ofticier to come daily to the house to teach 
him the manual exercise. 1889 Gunti-r That Frenchman 
xvii. 213 The impeiial guardsman and '’aous-piefect of the 
secret police. 

t Sou-sant, a. Obs.— 1 A mock-heraldic term 
f. Souse v\ 

*595 Dituf. Tripe-wife in Grosart Elis. Eng. (1881) 172 A 
Chittei ling rampant in a field so wsant, two haggas puddings 
for the supporters. 

Souse (sous), ri.l Now dial, and US. Forms: 
4 sows, 5-9 sowse (5 sowsse), sowoe ; 5-8 
souoa, j sovse, 6- souse, [a. OF. sous (sows, 
souls, soult, = Prov. souls , sols), or souce, ad. OIIG. 
sulza, OS. sulta, or diiectly f. the Germanic stem 
suit- (see Salt ».l and Silt sb.), whence also It. 
soldo pickle, condiment. 

The OF. forms, paitly given by Godefroy under soult , are 
speciallyillustrated ana discussed by A. Thomas in ISamawa 
(1909), pp. 579-582.] 

1 . Various parts of a pig or other animal, esp. 
the feet and ears, prepared or preserved for food 
by means of pickling. 

130* Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 30 In uno dolio emp. 
pro le sows, ijr, ijrf 1 . *4.. Lat.-Eng. Vac. in Wr.-Wulcker 
614 Succidium, Sovse. c 1440 Proinp. Parv. 466/1 Sowce, 
mete, succidium. c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 360 in 
B abets Bk. (1868) *39 Salt, sowre, and sowse, alle suche 
bow set a-side. a 1329 Skelton Agst. Garnesche iii. 32 Ye 
slvfferd vp sowse In my lady Brewsys howse. 1393 Enq. 
Tripe-wife in Grosart Ehz. Eng, (1881) 149 Thy tripes were 
yong, thy neates feete fat and faire, Thy sowse was sweete. 
*21623 Fletcher Woman’s Piize 1. iv, I’ll tell you in a 
word, I am. sent to lay An Imposition upon Sou* and Pud- 
dings, Pasties, and penny Custards. 1675 Hannah Woolley 
Gentlew. Comp. 154 Soust Veal, Lamb, [etc.];,. boil it close 
covered, that the souse may look white. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Sousce, . . a kind of Jelly, made of Hogs-Eais and 
Feet boil’d in Water, and afterwards cut into small Pieces, 
to be stew'd in Vinegar and Sugar. *723 Fam. Diet, s.v., 
To make an Intermess of Souse, let Hogs Ears and Feet be 
boil’d after the usual manner [etc.]. 1829 Brockett N. C, 
Gloss, (ed. 2), Souse, a dish composed of pig’s ears, etc. fried. 
1834 H. H. Riley Puddltfard 147 [I] can give you mush, 
souse, slap-jacks, billed pork. 1872 DeVerd Americanisms 
349 Souse ., means in Pennsylvania moie generally pigs' 
feet. 

b. transfi. The ears ; also in sing , an ear. 

*22.638 Cleveland Model New Rel, 33 How Quops the 
Spli it 7 In what Garb or Air? With Souse erect, 01 Pen- 
dent, Winks, or Haws? 1673 Mrs. Bchn Dutch Lover jil 
ii, Asliuk, greasieHair..thiough which a pair of large thin 
souses appear’d. *708 Brit. Apollo No. 57. 2/2 The Dog 
their large Sowces soon hit. 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., 
Souse, the ear, most properly that of a hog, fiom its being 
frequently pickled or sowsed. 1825 Jennings Obs. Dial, 
W, Eng, 71 Souse , . . the ear. Pigs sousen, pigs eat s. 1893 
Dial. Notes (Amer. Dial. Soc.) I. 383 * Bounder your souse 
well 1 - wash your ears well. 

2 . A liquid employed as a pickle. 

1302 Arnolds Chron, (18 11) 189 Take . .fenell sede broken 
and bounde in a clothe and ley it in the same souse for oon 
day. 13*3 Fits herb. Hush, § 121 Ready at all tymes to 
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eate in Ihe wynter season, and to be layde in souse. 1620 
Vlnner Via Recta iii. 70 The feete of a Bullocke or 
Heifer, .. tenderly sodden, and layed in sowce. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Keisey), Souce, a soit of Pickle for a Collar 
of Biawn, Pork, &c. 180* The Port-Folio I. 352 (Thornton), 
Thy eais and feet in Souse shall lie. 1883 • Annie Thomas 
Mod. Housewife 102 The savouiy ‘ souses 1 of vinegat, bay- 
leaves, and spices into which we plunged the othei [fish] 
when baked. 

Jig, 1619 Fletcher, etc. Knt. Malta 11. i ( I am in souce 
1 thank ye j thanke your beauty, 1650 T. B[ayley] W or- 
cater’s Apoph. 101 As a thing newly taken out of the sowse 
of so many fiiends blood. 1673 Hobbls Odyssey vni. 331 
After he had left Calypso's house Waim and sweet water 
he had never seen, But loll'd by Neptune always w.is in 
souse. 

fb. To sell souse : (seeqnot.). Obs, 

1622 Cotgr. s v, G/oin, Faire le groin, to powt, lowie, 
frowne, be sullen, or sui lie ; to hang the lip, or sell sowce. 

3 . allrib. ana Comb., as souse-ale , -drink, -fish , 
-kit, - seller , -tub, -wife, -woman. 

In some cases perhaps the verbal stem. 

1444 Compota. Dornest. (Abbotsfoid Club) 25 Libeiantur 
Roueito Cooke pro *sowceale..C lagene (beic). 1653 Bib- 
liotheca Pail. 3 AGaiden of sweet floweis, or a Senator in 
■^Souce-drink, by Alderman Atkins. 167 6 Phil. Trans. XI. 
600 They weie put. .in souse-drink, or pickle. 1704 Diet. 
Rust. s.v. Brown, Put them into Souce-drink made of 
Oatmeal, .and bran boyled in fair Water. 1693 Wood Life 
(O.H.S.) III. 49s All soi ts of "'souse fish (lobsters, craj fisn). 
1363 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 179 In the larder.. j*sowse- 
kytt, and j btead grater. 1378 Knai esborough Wills 
(Suttees) 1 . 133 Two sotisekittes. 1648 IIexuam i, ASow.se 
seller. 1561 Entert. Temple in Nichols Progr. Q. Ells. I. 
137 The Clerk of the Kitchen, .and the CImk of the *So wee- 
tub. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Gt. Eater Kent 10 Eigh- 
teene yatds of blacke puddings, .haue suddenly been im- 
pi isoned iu his sowse-tub. 1706 J Dun i on in Life Errois 
(1818) II. 431 His brains aie in a perpetual souce-tub : the 
pickle.. is only changed fiom Ale to Wine. 1887 Parish 
& Shaw Kentish Gloss. 136 Sowse-tub. 1392 Greene llpst. 
Courtier Wks. (Giosait) XI. 284 Ho knoweth . . what the 
"sowse wiues are able to make of the iinvnids. 1622 
Fletcher Prophetess 1. iii, Ye may be an honest buicheror 
allied to an honest family of sowse-wives. 1620 Markham 
Fares v. Ilusb. (1668) 46 You shall then deal with Butchers, 
"Sowse-women, Slaughter-men, scullions mid the like. 

Souse (sans), sb.% Now dial. Forms : 5-7 
sowoe, 6 sonae; 5, 7 j 9 sowse, 6 - souse, 8 
souze (9 dial, zou.se, etc.). [Of obscure origin, 
perh. imitative ; cf. MUG. and MLG. stls (G. 
saus, Du. gesuis, etc.), noise, din.] 

1 . A heavy blow ; a thump. 

1480 Rob/. Devyll 228 in Hazl. E. P. P. 1 . 228 Fryuclyc be- 
liynde them woulde he steale, And gene them a sowce with 
hys hande. *567 Golding Ovids Met. v. (1393) 108 To 
Petaleb lie lendeth such a souse Full in the noddle of the 
necke. 1596 Spenser F, Q, iv. via. 44 Ilis murdious 
mace he vp did reaie, That seemed nought the souse thereof 
could beare. 1638 Heywood Wise Worn. 11. i, Now what 
did I? but spying the Watch, went and hit the Constable 
a good sowse on the Rare. 1633 Urquiiart Rabelais 1. 
xx vii, To some with a smart souse on the Rpigaster lie w ould 
make their midriff swag. 1778 Miss Burney Evelina xxi, 
I desire he'll give you such another souse as he did before. 
2809 T. Donaldson Poems 13 I'd daud or gie him weel his 
souses. 1823- in many dialect glossaries. 2893 Co/ens- 
Hardy Brd. Norf. 5 One hoy will give another a dip o' the 
head or a sowse o' the skull. 

b. Souse for souse, blow for blow. 

1373 Turberv. Fattlconrie 55 The hobby . . dares encounter 
the crowe, and to giue souse for souse and blowe for blowe 
with him m the ayre. 1381 Rich Farew. (1846) 208 There 
was betweene them souse for souse, and boxe for boxe, that 
it was haide to judge who should have the victone. 

2 . A heavy fall. (Cf. Soss sb. 2 ) 

1774 D. Graham Hist. Rebellion (ed, 3) 70 He fiict fell on 
a thatched house, Next on a midden with a souse, e 1890 
Lyttle Robin Gordon 79 (E.D.D.), A wud waukea ud wi’ 
the souse she cum doon on the grun.’ 

t Souse, sb . 3 Hawking. Obs. Forms: 5-6 
souce, 6-7 sowce, souse, 7 sowse. [Alteration 
of Source sb. aa,] 

1 . The act, on the part of a bird, of rising from 
the ground, as giving the hawk an opportunity to 
strike. Only in phr. at {the) souse. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans , Hawk ing d j b, Iff voure hawke 
nym the fowle a lofte: ye shall say she toke it at the 
mounts or at the souce. 1375 Tukhlrv, Faulconne 127 
Ihe Sparowhawkes do vse to kill the fowle at the Sowrce 
or Souse, as the Goshawkes do, whiche nature liathe taught 
them. CXS9S Capt. Wyat r Dudley's Voy. (Hakl, Soc.) ao 
Ihe fowle noe soener is putt of fiom the ryver for the 
servinge of her, but prasentlie shee falleth and killeth her 
prate at sowce. 1618 Latham Falconry (1633) 49 That will 
cause her to.. master them, as it were, at the sowce, within 
a shot t space, being no way able in that season to make wing, 
to hold out befoie such a Hawke. x6ao Fletcher C/tantes 
iv. i, Her feares creeping upon her, Dead as a fowle at souse, 
she 11 sinke. 

fig. 1600 W. Watson Decacordon (160s) 143 They [Jesuits] 
haue, like great fawcons or hawkes of the Tower, firmely 
seazed vpon the pray, Tdld, at randon, wing, or souce. 

2 . The act, on the part of a hawk, of swooping 

down upon a bird. Also fig. 0 

Perh. partly due to confusion with si? 

*59° Spenser F. Q. ii. xi.36 As a Faulcon faire That once 
hath failed of her souse full neare. a 16x8 Sylvfstlr 
Maiden's Blush 342 The stout Ger-Faulcon stoopeth at the 
Herne, With sudden Souse, that many scarce discerne. 
1638 Ford Fancies m. ii, I piesume she is a wanton, And 
therefore mean to give the sowse whenever I find the g a me 
on wing. 

t Souse, rM Obs . Forms : (see below), [a. 


OF. sous (also sotex, sous), pi. of soul, soil, later 
sol Sol sb. 3 and sou Sou. See also Soulx. 

Instances in lime show that the usual pron. was (sous) .• cf. 
Smait (1836) 1 in plain vulgar English we say a sowse'.] 

1 . A French coin and money of account, equal 
to the twentieth part of a livre ; a sol or sou. 

a. pi. a. 6 sousz, 6-8 sous, 7 soues. / 9 . 6 
sowse (sowese), 6-7 souse, 6, 8 souoe, 7 sowoe. 

For 19th cent, examples of sous see Sou. 

a. 1502 Arnolds, Chron. (1811) 190 Item xv. sous/ of 
Burdeux makithe a fratike whiche is ij„ s. a 2513 Fabyan 
Chi on. vh. ccxxxv. (1316) 158 They shuld paye to the sajd 
Abbot & Couent lx. M. bous. x6oo .Suhm.kt Countrie 
Far/ne 1. xxi 120 The men of old.. sold them in the time 
of the Romaines for ten Sous a pecce. 1633 in Northern 
N. ft Q. I. 93 My fencin and dansin extenikss monthli to 23 
lib. 10 soues. 2707 in SewalTs Diary (1879) II. 37* Shot . . 
was Sold at 13 Sous per Pound. 

p. 1312 Acc, Lit. High Treat. Scot, IV. 294 Audit bun- 
dretht fouie skoire tlnee frankis xj sowse, spentlit be the 
said Joline Bahai d. a 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. V, 45 b, A 
gieate part of the women and childien he expelled the 
tonne, gevyng to every poore creature five sowse, 1586 
T. B. La Pt imaitd. Fr. Acad. I. 426 A bill, .wherein is set 
downc 20. souse for two new sleeves to his old dublet. 2600 
IlAKtinT Voy. (18x0) III. 258, 1 thinks all that they had 
together, .was not worth five sotire. a 2628 Raleigh Obs. 
in Remains (r66x) 200 The King hath taised his silver four 
Sowce in the Crown. 2690 SimmoN Relat. Cruelties oj 
Ficnch 27 Here our grand Driver.. gave us five Souse a 
Man. 1759 1 ). Martin Nat, Hist. I. xa8 Ihe Plaintiff 
must allow him five Souce per day. 

b. sing. a. 6-9 sous. j 3 . 6-7, 9 Bowse, 7 sowoe ; 
6-9 souse. 

a. a 13x3 Fabyan Chi on, vn. ccxxxv. (2516) 158 A sous is 
in value after starlyng money i.d. oh. 2568 .S ttlir. Poems 
Reform, xlvi. 38 Quhnir .sdio limits a fallow fyne, lie Willie 
frnwcht-fre for a sous. 2612 CoiGK , Sot, n Sous, or the 
Ftench shilling. 2675 H. Nt.vn.s tr. Maihiavellt's Whs., 
State Frame 26a A sous or penny a day for their Chamber. 
2808 Sporting Mag. XXXII. 63 Such a pitiful, indeed, 
costs only one sous. 1823 in J. A. Ileiaud Voy. <V Mem. 
Midshipman viii. (1837) 137 Grapes are a sous a pound, and 
peaches twelve for a sous, which is a halfpenny. 

p. 23*8 Sir R. Wlsion in Dillon Calais «V Pale (1892) 91 
Of every cowe or oxe j souse fienche. 2347 Boorhk Introd. 
Know/, xxvii. (1870) 192 A sowse is worth .xii. bras pens. 
2624 Heywood Captives v. iii. in Builen O. PI. IV. Tush, 
offer me a sowse but not in tit’ eare. 2635 lr - Sorer s Com. 
Hist. Francion v. xo The bhowes at the Fair of St. Germans, 
which he had seen not long before for a Souse, a 2638 
Cleveland Model New Rel. ai F01 Sprats are lose an Omcr 
for a Souse. 

o. pi. 6 souoes, sowces, Sc. soussis, sowsis, 
6-7 sowses, 7 souses, souzes. 

2323 Ld. Bernkks Froiss. I. civ. 187 Labourers and work#- 
men. .shall pay x. aoui.es. 2330 Records if Elgin (New 
Spald. Cl.) 1. 103 Ordanit that napeisoun..rafuse.. sowsis 
that pass nocht throch the ring and mesour. 2377 in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Ser. m. IV. 25 The Frenche Kinge hatne covned 
newe sowces. 26x2 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, ix. xv. 94 A fat 
Mutton was solde for sixe Souses of Paris money. 2653 tr. 
Sorefs Com. Hist. Frandon vm. 28, I have consented to 
give six Souses for that which is worth hut four. 

2 . Taken as a type of a small coin or amount, 
with an expressed or implied negative. 

a. 2370 Satir. Poems Reform, xx. 78 The murthcr. .tliay 
do deny, And count is 30 w not ane sous. 1677 < ) ru a v Cheats 
of Staptn 11. i, Not a Sous, damn'd Rast al, let him turn Foul- 
Soldier and be bang'd. 1700 JC. Ward Rambling Fuddle- 
Caps 13 But, Nouns, if the Rake-hell continues thus loos**, 
In Revenge, I’ll not leave the noting Rebel a Sous. 2762 
Churchill Rosuad 212 Next came the treasurer of either 
house ; One with full purse, t'other with not n sous. 2803 
R. Anderson C undid. Ball. 32 Silly Tom Linton left nit 
worth a sous. 


p. 1676 D’Ubfby Mine. Fickle \. i, He has no Money now, 
not a souse— I know it. 1694 Echard/V*i«/«i 199 By George! 
you shan't be a Sowce the better for what's in it. 1708 
Mus.Clni livre Basie Body u i, Sir Geo, How tam’st 
thou by such a liberal Education? Chet, Not a Souse out of 
h«s Pocket, I assure you. 178a Miss Burney Cecilia mu, 
vm, .1 here was your friend,, .that shot out his brains without 
paying any body a souse. 2822 Colman flr. Grins, Elder 
i f> o. (18 19) 1 13 To lounge, and chat, not minding time a w mve, 
2813 \V. H. Iri land Bcribbleomania 157 The first, though 
at tunes having scarcely a souse, Talks loudly, forsooth, of 
her uld Manor House. 
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1 . An act of sousing; a plunge into, immersion 
in, or drenching with, water ; dial., a wash. 

1741 Lvov M. )V. Montagu Corn {1906) I. 84, 1 have sent 
for my bathing Cloaths. and on Sunday night shall take a 
soure. 2793 Minstrel I. 185, I was a little unsensrd by my 
sudden souse into the stream. 2820 Scorr Mmast. v, btiU 
keeping her hand on his collar, she gave him two or three 
goini souses in the watery fluid. 2864 Dk. Mam «. t curt 
ft Society 1 . 192 A sack and a souse iu the river not suiting 
his tastes. 2889 Greiton Memory's HarMnnk 107 , 1 was 
once saved from a souse in Milford Haven by the coach- 
man s presence of mind. 

2 . A sound as of water surging against something. 

2883 F, M. Crawioro Mr. Isaacs x, sia His voice was 

again drowned in the swish and s tuve of the water. 

bouse, sbfi firth. [AF. souse (1,195 * n Rymer 
Fad, v II. 794), app. a later form of Source sb. i,j 
(See quots. and Source sb. 1.) 

2836 Parker Gloss, Archil. (1850) I. 431 Soust, an old 
term for a corbel, now become obsolete. 1842 Gwit.r/InrAxY. 
Gtoss., Souse or Source, a support or under-prop. 

Souse (saus), vf Forms: 4- souse, 4-8 
Bowse (6 sawse, sew se), 7 souse, 7-8 sowse, 
0 dial, soose; 5-7 sowce, 6-7, 9 souoe, [f. 
Souse sb.\ or ad. OF. *scuser.} 



SOUSE. 
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SOUSED. 


I. trans. 1. To prepare or preserve (meat, fish, 
etc.) by steeping in some kind of pickle, esp. one 
made with vinegar or other tart liquor. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII, 217 pere Tostius hakked 
his broker servantes, and sowsede here lemes, and sente 
word to pe kyng pat.. be scbulde have salt mete i-now. 
c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxiiL 251 Thei sleen hem alle, and 
kutten of hire Eres, and sowcen hem in Vynegre. c 1430 
Two Cookeiy-bks. 12 An }if it sowsyd be, lete it stepe a 
whyle in hot water tyl it be tendere. ? a *300 Chester PL 
(Shaks. Soc.) I. 123 Loe 1 heaies a sheepes heade sawsed 
in ale. 1530 Palsgr. 725/2, 1 souce meate, I laye it in some 
tarte thynge, as they do brawne or suche l>ke. 1597 Breton 
Wit’s Trenchmour Wks. (Grosart) II. 11/1 A Tench sowsed, 
a Smelt fried, and a Shrimp new sodden, are serued in their 
best kindes. 1641 W. Cartwright Lady-Errant v. i, If 
they catch the Amazons, They sowce ’em straight, as we do 
pig, by quarters, Or else do pickle ’em up foi winter sallads. 
1697 Phil. Trans . XIX. 618 An excellently well tasted fish, 
especially when soused. 1771 Mrs. Haywood New Present 
for Maid 268 To souce a Capon. 178a Miss Burney 
Cecilia v. ix, Got a lobster, and two crabs ; . stink already ; 
..forced to souse 'em in vinegar. 1859 Trollope West 
Indies m, 44 No Horace will teach us.. how best to souse 
our living poultry, so that their fibies when cooked may 
not offend our teeth. 

fig. 1625 B. Jonson Stable of N. iv, iv. (igos) 95 Fine 
Songs, Which we will haue at dinner, steept in claret, And 
against supper, sowc't in sacke. a 1704 T. Brown Contin. 
Quakers Serin. Wks. 1709 III. 11. 4 Sowse us therefore in 
the Powdering-Tub of thy Mercy, that we may be Tripes 
fit for the Heavenly Table. 

b. transf. To steep or soak in honey, oil, etc. 
1636 Davenant Wits (1673) 2 °fi You talk'd too of fat 
Snails.. Sous’d in Luca Oyl. 1658 tr. Porta's Nat. Magic 
iv. ix. 129 Quinces .to be smeared over with wax, and then 
to be sowsed in honey. 

2. To plunge or immerse (a person, etc.) deeply 
or thoroughly in or into water, etc. Also with 
other preps, and without const. 

(a) 1470-85 Malory Arthur ix. xix. 366 Hesousydsire 
Dagonet in that welle. 1530 Palsgr. 725/2 He soucedhim 
in the water over heed and eares. 1570 B. Googe Pop. 
Kingd. in. (1880) 31 But such as . . unbelieuers be, No paidon 
haue though ten times in the fludde they sowsed be. x6oo 
Surflet Countrie Farme I. xxviii. 170 To souse him euery 
day.. in seawater, three or fower times a day. 1660 R. 
Coke Power <$• Suij. 158 To be soused over head and ears 
in cold water. *703 Steele Tender Hitsb. ill. iii, When I 
like thee, may I be soused over head and ears in a horse- 
pond ! 1836 Sir G. Head Home Tour 418 Twice during the 
passage, one horse . . as narrowly as possible escaped being 
soused in the canal. 1865 M. Arnoi d Ess. Crit. viii. 267 A 
blazing caldron in which Beelzebub is sousing the damned. 

(£) 1616 Surtl. & Markh. Country Farme 1. lxvii. 328 You 
shall gently take the Hiue from the stone, and sowse it into 
a sowe of water. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 15 V 2 He sous'd 
me Head and Ears into a Pail of Water. 1720 Pol. Ballads 
(i860) II. 202 For now the contiiveis are tipt with a fee If 
they souse the subscribers into the South Sea. 1793 Regal 
Rambler 64 He.. overturned Master Tommy.. and soused 
him into a deep ditch. 1807-8 W. Irving Salving. (1824) 
328 To ascertain the fact by sousing him into a kettle of hot 
water. 

(c) i5g6 Nasiie Saffron Walden 4 Like a horse plunging 
through the myre in the deep of winter, now soust vp to 
the saddle, and straight aloft on his tiptoes. 1663 J. Heath 
Flagellum 13 The said Master of Mts-rule perceiving the 
matter, caused him. .to be thrown intoa Pond adjoyning to 
the House, and there to be sous'd over head and ears. 1736 
Fielding Pasquin iv. Wks. 1784 III. 282 One.. tumbled 
down. And he and all his briefs were sous'd together. 
1806 f. Neild in Pettigrew Mem. Lettsom (1817) II. 197 
On this [chair] the woman was placed, and soused three 
times under water. 

b. In pa. pple. with implication of sense 3 . 

1508 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. cxlii. Wks. (1876) 244 The synner 

is lyke vnto a sowe sowsed in dyrte & myre. 1580 Blundevil 
Horsemanship iv. xxxvi. 17 b. Take a peece of Sponge 
sowsed well in strong Vineger. 1633 P. Fletcher Pin pie 
I si. vii. lxxiii, His soul quite sowced lay in grapie bloud. 17x2 
Arbuthnot John Bull (1727) 109 Like Ulysses upon his 
plank after he had been well soused in salt-water. 1747 
Richardson Clarissa (1811) II. xxiii. 149 To send her home 
well soused in . . our deepest horse-pond. *845 Darwin V op. 
Nat. iv. (1879) 76 My animal fell, and I was well soused in 
black mire. 

c. fig. or in fig. context. 

*567 Salir. Poems Reform, iv. 100 Quhat toung. . in silence 
suir can rest? To se ane saute in sorow sowsit. 1583 Greene 
Mamittia Wks. (Grosart) II. 117 This new betrothed couple 
. .are. .soused in the seas of sorrow. 1646 G. Daniel Poems 
Wks. (Grosart) II, 4 Some souce in bitter Inke, The venome 
which they thinke, To taxe the Times. 1680 Otway Caius 
Marius iv. i, Let us to you adjacent Village, and sowse 
our selves in good Falernium. <*1734 North Examen 1. 
i. § 2i (1740) 25 Then comes the Treaty and we know not 
which way to turn, till the Author souces us down in In- 
trigue. 1781 C. Johnston Hist. J. Juniper II. 236 The 
poverty I had lately been soused in, sweetened my present 
affluence. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 146 But the 
planter tells him all, sousing him in torrents of words. 

3. To drench or soak with water, etc. 

a 1542 Wyatt Mean 4- Sure Estate Poems (x8xo) 385 The 
stormy blastes her caue so sore did sowse;.. That.. She 
must lye colde, and wet. 1555 Bradford in Cover dale's 
Lett. Martyrs (1564) 281 The showres that ye nowe feele 
and are soused in. 1594 Merry Knack to know a Knave 
in Hazl. Dodsley VI. 565 Sous’d with the surge of Neptune’s 
wat’ry main. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Discov, by Sea 
Wks. n, 22/1 We were enclosed with most dangerous sands. 
There were we sowsd & slabber’d, wash’d & dash’d. 1786 
JMme. D’Arblay Diary 6 Oct., After being wet through 
over head, and soused through under feet,, .what lives we 
do leadl x8xo E. D. Clarke Trav. Russia (1839) 34/ 1 . 
I descended a second time, and was again soused with 
vessels of water, 1822 Miss Mitford in L’Estiange Life 


(1870) II. vii. 153 , 1 am afraid [he] got soused in the thunder, 
storm, owing to his gallantry.. 1871 Meredith H. Rich- 
mond on, Then the engines arrived and soused the burning 
houses. 

b. fig. in various senses, fin 18 th cent., to 
impose upon, to swindle, etc. 

1545 Primer Henry VI II (Parker Soc.) 99 We have now 
suffered much punishment, being soused with so many wars. 
1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. John viii. 59 Inwaidly in 
their hertes soused and washed with much more enormious 
sin. 1608 Middleton Triik to catch Old One 1. iv. 68, 
I soused ’em with bills of charges. 1678 Otway Friend- 
ship in F. iv. i, Death, and the Devil 1 how that puny 
Rogue Valentine has souced me ? 1778 Foote Trip Calais 
r. Wks. 1799 II. 341, I teckon, your lordships wete swing- 
ingly sous'd on the road ! 183a Cobbeit Rur. Rides (1885) 

II. 383 The Dean and Chapter of Durham .. souse him 
so often with theii fines. 1901 Daily News 2 Mar. 3/4 
When the guns and pom-poms came into action at a gallop 
and soused the kopjes with shells. 

0 . Of rain or water : To drown out (a fire). 

1891 Barino-Gould In Trottbadour.Land viii. no, I 
found that tain and wind had blown and soused out their 
little file. 

f4. With up : ?To bring to extiemities. Ohs. 

1534 More Comf agst. Trib, 1. Wks. 1163/1 Let hym go 
to no leache craft, 1101 any mailer phisick,. .for strops shold 
sowce him vp. c X557 How a Serjeanntoa in IlazL E. P. P. 

III, 120 An olde trotte.. With hir phisicke will keepe one 
sicke, till she haue sowsed him vp. 

5. To dash or pour (a quantity of water or some- 
thing containing this). Const, into , on, etc. 

i85g Gco. Eliot A. Bede xxviii, ‘ Dip my cravat in and 
souse it on my head *. The water seemed to do him some 
good. 1901 Buchanan Poems 44(E.D.D.), A pail o’cauld 
water, .was soosed into my face. 

II. intr. 6 . To soak ; to be or become soaked, 
or drenched; to fall with a plunge; to go plunging 
or sinking in water, etc. 

£1400 Maundev, (Roxb.) xxvi. 123 pai. .layes );am in 
vynegre for to sowce. 1584-7 Greene Carde of Fancie 
Wks. (Grosart) IV, 8r Jupiter himseJfe l ..jf I had sowsed 
in the mating Seas,, .would haue piouided some happie 
Dolphin. 1593 Nashb Christ's T. (Grosart) IV. 54 All the 
sinues of the first World now welter, souse, and beate vn- 
quietly in the Sea. 1678 Shipman Hen. Ill of France it. u, 
Through the lowest Region I flew, Sousing through falling 
Bogs of Dew. 1679 Alsof Melius Inq. 11. iii. 256 Men of 
pans.. ate necessitated to sowze over head and ears into 
Compliance at first Dash. 1781 Mme. D’Aublay Let. to 
Mrs. Thrale 6 Feb., How snail I keep from stepping into 
a post-chaise, and sousing thiough Gascoyne Lane to look 
after you 1 1840 Thackeray Barber Cox Sept., The vessel 
rode off a little, the board slipped, and down 1 soused into 
the water. 1898 M. Ih.wi.Brr Forest Lovers vi, ltsapity to 
disturb this baby of mine. Saracen and I had bettei souse. 

b. dial. To have a thorough wash. 

1895 Dial. Notes (Amer. Dial Soc.) 1 . 400 I’ll go and souse. 
*897 Jane Lordship xvii. aox Sousing down to the waist 
eveiy Sabbath morning. 

■f- 7. To flow or fall in copious streams. Obs. 

1591 Drayton Harmony 0/ the Church (Percy Soc.) 14 
The surging seas came sousing in againe. 1648 J. Beau- 
mont Psyche 1. xix, Three times he spew’d Fell sulphur 
upward: which when on his face It soused hack, foul 
Blasphemy ensu'd. Ibid, xiv. clix, That storm in full 
carreer Broke down and sous'd directly on His Head. * 

Souse (saus), v. 2 Now dial. Forms : 6 sowse, 
6- souse (8 dial, sawse, 9 A. soose); 6, 8 
souce, Jr sowoe. ^Related to Souse sb. 2 ] 

1. To strike, smite, or beat severely or heavily. 

15.. Pari. Byrdes 128 in Hazl. E. P. P. III. r73 Than 
prayed all the common house, That some myght the hauke 
souse. [Cf. 136 To distioy the Hauke and all his blood.] 
1575 Gamut. Gurton iii. iii. 46 Hoyse her, souse her, bounce 
her, trounce her, pull out her thiote-boule. 1596 Spenser 
F.Q. iv. iv. 30 So sore he sowst him on the compast creast. 
70x630 Triplet in Aubrey Brief Lives (1898) I. 26; He 
took up the pillion Of his bouncing maid Jillian, And 
sowc't her like a baggage. 1703 Thoresby Lett., Souse, or 
Sawse, on the ears, v. to box. 1725 New Cant. Diet., To 
Souse, to fall upon, to beat ciuelly; also to plunder or kill 
a 1743 Relfh Misc. Poems (1747) 4 Up flew her hand to 
souse the cowren lad. 1787 W. Taylor Scottish Poems 112 
For soundly did he souse my pate. 1809- in dial, glossaries, 
etc. 

b. With advs. or preps. : To dash against, knock 
or cast dozvn, etc., with or by a heavy blow or 
impact. 

a 1593 Marlowe tr. 1st Bk. Lucan 296 Souse downe the 
wals, and make a passage forth. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Joitm. 
France I. 399 The people .. always take delight to souce 
an Englishman's hat upon his head. 0x8x3 A. Wilson 
Foresters Poet. Wks. (Belfast ed.) 263 Musk-rats and 

J iossums in each hand he bore ; . . And as he soused them 
own with surly glo >m [etc.]. 1828 Moir Mansie Wctuch 
xv. 22X The de'il. . soosing her doun frae the lift, she landit 
in that hole. 

+ 2. absol. To deliver heavy blows. Obs. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. v. 8 As when a. Gryfon . . A Dragon 
fiers encountreth in his flight,. .With hideous horrour both 
together smight, And souce so sore, that they the heauens 
affray. 1596 Ibid. iv. iii. 25 He stroke, he soust, he foynd, 
he hewd, he lasht, 

3. intr. To fall heavily or with some weight. 

1596 Spenser F, Q. iv. v. 36 About the Andvile standing.. 
With huge great hammers, that did neuer rest From heap- 
ing stroakes, which thereon soused sore, a x6oo FloddauF. 
vii. (1664) 72 Them Tennis-balls he sousing sent. 1701 
Cibber Love makes Man 1. i, About eight o’CIock.. flap 
they all sous'd upon their Knees. *8x2 W. Tennant A ns ter 
F. iv. xxx. 84 Successively they souse and roll along. Till 
..the carcase-cumber'd soil Is strewn with havockof the 
jumping throng. 1825 Brockett N.C, Gloss., Souse, , . to 


fall with violence. 1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma xxix. 
1x6 He drew a duplicate chair to the fire,.. and, sousing 
down in it, piepared for a. chat. 

Souse (saus), ». 3 Now ana. Forms: 0 — 
souse, 6-8 sowse (7 sowsse), 7 sowze, sowce. 
[f. Souse 3 .] 

1. intr. Of a hawk, etc. : To swoop down ; to 
descend with speed and fotce. Fieq. const, on or 
upon (a bird, etc.), and sometimes with down. 

1589 Warner Albion's Eng. 11. xxxi. 139 Kind killing 
Hawkes but wagge the wing, and worke to sowse anon. 1591 
Sylvester Du Bartas 1. v. 1087 But suddenly .. Down 
soust the Eagle on the blazing wood. 1626 T. H[awkinsJ 
Caussin's Holy Crt. 63 If the dogges spring some little 
bird, she [the hobby] sowceth vpon it. 1693 Dryden, etc. 
Juvenal xiv. (1697) 343 The Generous Eaglet, who is taught 
..to fly at Hares, and sowse on Kids. 1720 Pope Iliad 
xvii. 765 The sacred eagle .. sousing on the quivering hare. 
1762 Beattie Pigm. fy Cranes 162 A fowl enoimous, sous- 
ing fiom above, The gallant chieftain clutch'd. 1806 J. 
Gbahamb Birds of Scot. 70 Now up she rises, and, with 
art owed pinions, Impetuous souses. 

b. transf. and fig, of persons or things. 

1583 T. Watson Poems (Aib.) 103 For when he fiist 
espyde my raunging Heait, He Falcon like came sowing 
from aloofe. 1590 Lodge Euphues Gold. Leg H iv, Be 
blythe and frolicke man, Loue sowseth as low as she soareth 
high. 1668 Dryden Even. Love iv. i, I love to stoop to my 
prey, and to have it in my power to souse at, when I please, 
1670 — 2 nd Pt. Almanzor Aim. v, As some huge Rock 
. So I— Would sowze upon thy Guaids,and dash ’em wide. 
1729 Shelvocke Artilleiy v. 351 Mounted on a winged 
Steed, and sowsing dhectly upon the Monster. 1738 Pope 
Epil. Satires 11. 15 Come on then, Satire l gen’ral, unton- 
fin’d, Spread thy bioad wing, and souse on all the kind. 
1769 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 206 In the style of Lord Chat- 
ham's politics, to keep hovenng in the air, over all paities, 
and to souse down where the prey may prove best. 1808 
Scott in Lockhart (1839) I. 65 , 1 was not pei milled to open 
my lips without one or two old ladies, .being ready at once 
to souse upon me. 

2. traits, a. To strike down (a bird) by a powet- 
fiil swoop, rare — 

1594 1st Pt. Contention 11. i, How hie your Hawke did 
sore } And on a sodame soust the Partridge downe. 

b. To swoop or pounce upon (something) in a 
hostile manner. 

1595 Shaks. Johnv. ii. 150 The gallant Monarch, like an 
Eagle, o’i e his ayerie towres,To sowsse annoyance that comes 
neere his Nest. x6x6 B. Jonson Devil an Ass iv. vii. He did 
fly her home To mine own window : but I think I sou[s]’t 
him, And lauish’d hei away, out of his pownces. [1898 
J. A. Gibbs Cotswold Fill. xii. 274 Eie the falcon * souses ’ 
her prey.] 

Souse (saus), advP Now chiefly dial. Also 
7-8 souce, 8 sowse. [f. Souse sb. 2 or w. :1 ] 

1. Suddenly; without warning. 

1680 Find. Conform. Clergy (ed. 2) 32 He dares not so 
much as lift up a Finger;.. if he doth, souce, he hath him 
in the Chops immediately. 1728 Vanbr. & Cib. Prov. Hlisb. 

I. i, Then sowse I we are all set fast in a Slough. 

2. With a direct and rapid course. 

1690 Dryden Amphitryon 1. i, He’s coming down souse 
upon us, and hears as far as he can see too. 1755 Smollm r 
Quix. u. 111. ix. (1803) IV. 27 We shall come souse upon the 
kingdom of Candaya, as a saker or jerfaulcon darts down 
upon a heron. 

3. With strong or violent impact ; heavily. 

1694 Motieux Rabelais ry. lxvii, (1737) 276 Vinet lent 
him.. a swinging stoater with the Pitch-fork souce between 
the Neck and the Collar. 1730 Voung 1st Ep. to Pape Wks. 
1757 1 . 186 They, . . looking full on every man they meet, 
Run souse against his chaps. 1789 Wolcot (P. Pindar) 
Expost. Odes ix. 29 Our world. .Would rather see a fellow 
..from the attic story of a house Fall down souse Upon a 
set of cursed iron spikes. 18x8 Scott Br. Lamm, xx, I 
hoped it would have fallen souse on your heads before you 
weie aware of it. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. v. vii. II. 128 
Gundling comes souse upon the ice with his sitting-part. 
Souse (sons), adv. 2 Also S souce, 9 sowse. 
[f. Souse sb. 1 or c. 1 ] With a sudden or deep 
plunge. 

1706^7 Farquhar Beaux' Strut, v. iii, Now.. all our fair 
Machine goes souse into the Sea like the Edistone. 1838 
Barham Ingol . Leg. Ser. 1. Hand ofGloiy, Into Tapping- 
ton mill-dam souse she goes. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics 
(i860) I. vi. viii. 261 As he flounders about, out tumbles the 
book; he lets go his staff, and makes after it; and souse he 
goes, over head and ears in a twinkling, x88a Seejt. 
Ballantine Exper. xxxiii, Just as he was stepping on 
board, souse he went into the sea. 
fig. 1749 Cleland Mevt. Woman Pleasure (1894) 2 , 1 go 
souce into my personal history. 1760 Sterne Tr. Shandy 

II. xii. 51 Here have you got us. .souse into that old subject 
again. 1824 in Spirit Pub. Jrnls. (1825) 120 Into all sorts of 
subjects, both known and unknown, -Mr. Hume goes what 
one may call souse. 187a Browning Pifine Ixv, Foiled 
by the very effort, sowse, Underneath ducks the soul! 

f Souse-crown. Obs.~° (See quot.) 

0x700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Sowse-crown, a Fool. 

Soused (saust), ppl. a. [f. Souse ». t ] 

1. Steeped in pickle ; pickled. 

? 0 1550 Freiris Berwik 260 in Dunbar's Poems (1893) 204 
Ane sowsit nolt fute, and sebeipheid. 1584 Powel Lloyd's 
Cambria X04 He should want no maner of Powdered and 
Sowsed meats. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel, 1. ii. 11. i. (1651) 
68 Dryed, sowced, indurate fish, as Ling,.. Red-herrings. 
1676 Shadwell Libertine m. If I serve you not in 3 our 
kind, then am I asows’d stuigeon. 1677 Wycherley PI. 
Dealer iii. i, Go, dear Rogue, and succeed ; and I’ll invite 
thee, ere it lie long, to more souz’d Venison. 1790 Shirrees 
Poems 210 A’ their een were chiefly fixt Upo’ soust feet. 
1842 Combe Digestion 137 At nine o’clock a. m. he break* 
fasted on soused tripe, pig’s feet, bread and coffee. 
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fig. 162a Fletcher Beggar's Bush iv. i, You shall not 
sink, for ne’e a sowst Flap-dragon, For ne’r a pickl'd Pilcher 
of 'em all, Sir. 

2 . Soaked in liquor. 

1613 Beaum. Sc Fl. Captain 1. ii, I am of that opinion, 
and will dye in’t, There is no undeistanding, nor can be In 
a soust Souldier. 

Souse? (sou’sai). dial. Also soozer. [f. 
Souse 0.1] A thoiough drenching or soaking. 

1862 C. C. Robinson Dial. Leeds 416. *896 Mordaunt & 
VERNBy Ann. Warn/. Hunt 1 . 323 The bank bioke, and he 
got a regular souser. 

So usi31g (sdns-uj), vbl. sbj Also 0 sows(s)ing, 
7 soweing. [f. Sousa vA] 

1 . The action or process of pickling. Also atlrib. 
in sousing-drink , -tub. Now Obs. or dial. 

1551-60 Invent. Sir H. Parker in Hall Eliz, Soc. (1887) 
150 A sowssing Tubb for brawne. 1S77 Harrison Descr. 
Engl. 110/1 Changing the sowsing drincke least it should 
waxe soure. 1601 Yarington Two Lament. Ttag. in. ii. In 
Bullen 0 , PL IV, Chop of my head to make a Sowsing*tub. 
1611 CorGR., Solloiioir , a salting, or soweing tub. 1617 
J. Murrell Bk, Cookerie (title-p.), The most commendable 
fashion of Dressing, or Soweing, eithei Flesh, Fish, or 
Fowle. 

2 . A drenching; a thoiough wetting. 

*697 J. Lewis Mem. Dk. Glocester (1780) 57 Indeed it 
proved a good sousing, as he was handsomely wetted from 
the crown to his feet. 1764 Foote Mayor of G. 11. Wks. 
1799 1. 186 After all his marchings, his sousings, his sweat- 
ings. 183* Miss Mitford Village Ser. v. (1863) 499 The 
satisfactory conclusion of the sousing. 1853 Kane Gtmnell 
Exp. xxvit. (1856) 224 Aftei ..some uncomfortable sousings 
in the snow-dust. *887 Pall Mall G. 12 July 13 This con- 
tinual sousing, .actually rots the hair and leads to baldness. 
Sou sing, vbl. so A rare , [f. Souse z>. 2 ] The 
action of beating severely. 

c 1580 [JcrFERics] Bugbears 11. iv. 6 (Bond), With sowc- 
ynges, with rowsynges, with bownsynges, with tiownsynges. 
1788 Hist, of Schoolboy 46 Talboy declaied it his film in- 
tention to have bestowed upon him.. an effectual sousing. 

So using (sairsirj), ppl. a. 1 Also 6 sowsing, 
7 soweing. [f. Souse ziA] 

1 . Of ears : Suitable for sousing ; unusually large. 

1567 Turberv. Epit., etc. 14 b, Hee bad a paire ofsowsing 
eares to shilde him fiom the raine. 1673 IIickerincii l 
Greg. F. Greyb. 302 A dismal monster, , .soweing gieat luggs 
and a mouth greater, 

2 . Drenching, soaking. 

1596 Drayton Legend Pierce Gaveston iv. Poems (1619) 
353 By many a low Ebbe, many a lustie Tide, Many a 
smooth Calme, many a sowsing Showrc. 1648 J. Beau- 
mont Psyche xvn. exxi, The gravid Vapor breaks. .and 
pours the sousing weather Down thiough the gloomy air. 
1830 Scoit Jr )U. 7 July, I returned after two, with a sous- 
ing shower for companion. 1876 T. Hardy Ethelberta xliv. 
(1890) 353 The windy, sousing, thwacking. .coiner called 
Bt. Lucas’ Leap, 
b. Splashing in water. 

1891 T. Hardy Tess {1900) 55/2 They disappeared tound 
the curve of the road, and only his sousing footsteps, .told 
wheie they were. 

3 . Strong, vigorous, ‘powerful’. Now dial. 

In later examples perh. from Sousr v. 2 

1735 Boungbroke On Parties 10 The aich Slyness of 

G — on, the dogmatical Dryness of H e, 01 the souring 

Piostitution ofSh— k. 1764 Foote Patton 1. Wks. 1799 I. 
335 A good sousing satire now, well powder’d with per- 
sonal pepper. *780 West's Guide Lakes (E.D.D.), A sous- 
ing blow. 1876 Robinson Mid-Yks. Gloss. 132/t A gieat 
sousing fellow. Ibid , A sousing lot. 

Sousing,/^/. a£ [f. Souse ®.s] Swooping. 

1700 Dryden Theodore 4 lion. 318 They close their 
trembling Troop: and all attend On whom the sowsing 
Eagle will descend. 

Souslik, var. Suslik. Soubou, var. Susu. 
f Souspirable, a. Obs .— 1 [f. older F. sous- 
pirer (mod.F. soupirer) to rijh.] Lamentable. 

1594 Kyd Cornelia v. 287 Incessantly lamenting th’ ex- 
tieame losse, And souspirable death of so htaue souldiers. 

*(• Soussie. Obs .— 1 [a. OF. soussie , var. of 
sonde : see Souoy.] Maiigold. 

c 1410 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xil, And also it 
is gode forto pul J> e r in of )>e soussie, of ]>e whithe men 
fyndeth ynogh at he potycaiyes, for ]pe same sekenesse. 
Sousteine, obs. form of Sustain v. 
f Sout, v. Obs.—° [Back-formation ft omSouiER,] 
irons. To mend or patch (shoes). 

1598 Florio, Sanattare, to cobble, to mend, or sout old 
shoes. Ibid., Tacconare, to cobble,., to soute, to piece, xfixx 
— Taberciainta drte, the aite of patching.. or souting, 

II Soutache (swtaj). [F., coiruptly ad. Hun- 
garian szuszak a pendant curl of hatr, etc.} A 
narrow flat ornamental braid of wool, silk, or the 
like, usually sewn upon fabiics in fanciful designs. 

*856 Mrs. Pollan Lady's Diet. Needlewot k 52 Soutache. 
A Fiench name for very pretty ornamental braids 1859 
Ladies' Cabinet Dec, 335/2 When trimmed with gold or 
silver soutache, . , the Zouave is eminently graceful and 
coquettish.^ *879 Sylvia's Embroidery Bk. 253 T he blue 
medallion is outlined with soutache. 

attnb. 188* CAULrniLD & Saward Diet. Needlew. 453/2 
Soutache Braids.. aie very natrow silk braids, ..having an 
openwoik centre. 

Hence Sotrtaclied a., fancifully braided. 
i860 Ladies' Gas. Fashion Mar. 22/3 Zouave jackets of 
cloth souiached with silk. 

t Soutage. Obs. Also 6 sowltwyche, soult- 
whiohe, -witch, 7-wich; 7 soultage, sowtoge, 
-ege. [Of obscure origin.] Coarse cloth or can- 
vas used esp. for packing or as a mateiial for bags. 


a. 1532-3 in E. Law Hampton Crt. Palace (1885) 351 
Paid., for a pecys of sowltwyche, every gece conteynyng 33 
ellys. 1545 Rates of Custom House ciiij b, Soult-whiche 
thehundreth elles, ..xxx. s. x6$jActs of [nterregn, (ran) 
II. 12x5 Linnen Cloth called.. Soultwich, the hundred Els. 

|S. *573 Tusscr Hush, (1878) 13 6 Some close them vp diie 
in a hogshed or fat, yet canuas or soutage is better than that. 
1591 Acts Prioy Council (N.S ) XXII. i6g Duche canvas 
or counterfaicte borrace, harfordes, soutage or sowtwell and 
guttings are not sold to make sailes for ships, c x6xr Chap- 
man Iliad xt v. Comm., That which_ they call our fustian, 
their plain wilting being stuff nothing so substantial but 
such gross sowtege, 01 hairpatch, as every goose may eat 
oats thiough. 1631 Mabbe Celesttna Ep. Ded. (1894) 5, I 
see no teason why they should .. loath silke, because it is 
laptin soultage. 1669 Worlidcg Syst. Agric. 276 Soutage, 
course Cloath, or Bagging for Hops, or such like. 
atlrib. i6zz Mabbe ti. Aleman's Gusman d'Alf. u. 2x5 
She hath.. silken words, but sowtage deeds. 

II Soutane (swtan). [F. soutane (+ sotane , sot- 
tana), ad. It. sottana (med,L. stitana. , subtana ), 
f. sotto L. subtus under. Cf. Sotana, -ane.] 

1 . A long buttoned gown or frock, with sleeves, 
forming the 01 dinary outer garment of Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics, and worn under the vest- 
ments in religious services ; a cassock. 

In quot. 1838 enoneously applied to the Coita. 

1838 Miss Pardob River f Desert II. 149 The officiating 
piiests were gorgeous in their crimson robes and point-lace 
soutanes. X855 Kingsley Westw. IIo l xi, A matt of mid- 
die age, in the long soutane of a Romish priest. 1876 M. 
Davies Unorth. Loud. 335 The preacher, .was clad in the 
conventional Hindoo coat, long as a Ritualist's soutane. 

2 . transf. A wearer of the soutane ; a priest. 

1890 Times 10 Dec. 7/2 A confederacy of soutanes and 

petticoats may do much. 

Soute, obs. form of Suit sb. and v. 

Soutei., obs. form of Subtle a. 

Souter (sti’toi). Now Sc. and north, dial. 
Forms : a. 1 sntere, 3 sutare, 4-5, 8-9 sutor 
(5 sutore), 6 sutour, 8 siiter ; 4, 9 suiter. j 3 . 4 
soutere (zout-), 4- souter (0, 9 soutter, 9 
soo ter) ; 5 soutare, 5- soutar (9 sootar); 9 
soTitor. 7. 4-5 sowtere, 4- sowfcer (6 sowtter); 
5 sowtare, 5-6 sowtar (6 sowttar). [OK. sit- 
ter e, ad. L. sUtor shoemaker, f. suSre to sew, stitch. 
Of the same origin are OIIG. siitdri (MUG. 
siller ), ON. sittari (MSw. sutare , MDa. sutsem), 
NFtis. suter , sittjer .] 

I. A maker or mender of shoes ; a shoemaker or 
cobbler. 

Also spec. * one who makes hiogues or shoes of horse- 
leather’ (Jamieson, 1808). In the 16th and 17th cent, the 
word is fieq. used with depieciatory force, esp. to denote a 
type of workman of little or no education. 

a. c 1000 /Lltric Saints' Lives xv. 23 Sum sutere siwode 
hses halgan weres sceos. <2x225 Auer. R. 324 A wurnmon 
pet hauet) forloren hire nelde, offer a sutaie his el. 1379 
Poll-tax W. Riding in Yorks. Arehaol. frnl. V. 17 Adam 
Wild’ Sutter. 1474 Acc. Ld. High Trcas. Scot. I. 38 Item 
gevin to Hud sutor, for the Quenis schoune. <2x682 
Srmpill Blythsome Wedding 13 And there will be Sandie 
the sutor. 1725 Fans. Diet. s.v. Lithotomy, This we in 
England call Cutting upon the Gi ipe, nnd is the Method our 
Sutuis nlways cut by. x8o8 J. Mayne Siller Gun it, xxiii, 
ock Willison, a sutoi bred. 1817 Lmtoun Green 6 The 
elkirk Sutors aff their stools. .In diit haste raise. 

£. 1340 Ayenb. 66 More ruyfter [>anne ar we uljinde and 
more ooryinde hanne /outeres eles. *387 Trevisa Iligden 
(Rolls) VII. 318 Som men seide that this Ilmold Ilarefote 
was a souters sone. 1x400 Dcstr. Troy 1585 Sadlers, 
souters, Semsteris fyn. 1456 Sir G. Have Law Aims 
(S. r.S ) 208 A soutare, or a skynnaie, or a tailloure, c 1566 
Merie Tales of Skelton S.’s Wks. 1843 I. p. lxv, In the 
paiysshe of Dys. .there dwelled a cobler, beyng halfc a 
soutei. 1584-7 Greene Catde ofFancie Wks. (G rosai t) IV. 
X02 If Appelles.. suffer the greasie Souter to take a view 
of his ttuious worke. <2x641 Bp, Mountagu Acts $ Mon, 
(1642) 488 How can it but be a raaine absurdity, that a 
Cooke, a Curlier, a Souter, a Pottet . .should therefore be 
accounted noble? 1791 Burns Tam o' Shunter 41 And at 
his elbow, Soutei Johnny. Ibid. 49 The Souter tauld his 
queerest stoiies. 1829 Scott Jin l, II. 217, I. tugged as 
haid as ever did soutai to make ends meet. x&8o J. F. S. 
Gordon Chi on. Keith 74 Coopers, Scoters, Sweetie- Wives, 
and Buckie Dulse-Wives, &c. 

y. c 1386 Ciiauclr Rowe's Piol. 50 The devylmade. .of a 
sowter, sclupman or a leche. X387 Trevisa Higdon (Rolls) 
IV. 307 A poore sowteie fondede to teche a choujh to., 
seie jie same salutacioun. a 1400 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 359 
Euerych sowtere j>nt makej> shon of newe ro)*t lej>er. 1454 
Paston Lett. 1. 29a They took a man of Stratfotd, a sowter, 
and hys name ys Persoun. 1491 Ate, Ld. High Treas. Scot. 

I. 182 Til a sowtar that sewyt halk hwdis to the King, 15x3 
More Rich. Ill (1883) 70 And in astage play all the people 
know right wel that he that playeth the sowdayne is per- 
case a sowter^ 1570 B. Googe Pop. Kingd. 111. (1880) 33 
Masse bungs in dayly game, as doth the Sowteis arte at 
neede. x6oa Carew Cornwall 86 b, While an ignorant fellow 
of a sowter becomes a magistiate. X646 Gataklr Mistake 
Removed 22 We have, with Lucian’s sowter, dreamed of a 
gieat feast. x688 Holme Armoury m. 193/1 St. Crispin 
..the Patron of Sowteis, Cordwiners and Shoe-makers 
Jomney-Men. 1855 [Robinson] Whitby Gloss, s.v., He 
gi ins like an aud sowter. 

transf. 1593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) 

I I. 43 Lauinius against TeTence ; Cratena against Euripides; 
Zodus against Hornet, [were] but ranke sowters. 

+b. Employed as a teim of abuse. Obs. 

1478 Maldon (Essex) Crt. Rolls Bundle 50, No. 8, Willel- 
mus Cotyngham vocavit Johannem Baker horsoned souter 
contra statutum hujus burgi et dixit ‘ Vos, horsoned suters, 
here a rewle ’. 1575 in W, H, Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 


361 [They] came to the howse of.. a cord way ner,.. and., 
called him sowter, and. .gave him.. opprobrious words, 
a 1585 Polwart Flyting w. Montgomerie 747 Creishie 
soutter, shoe cloutter, minch moutter ! 

2 . attrib. and Comb., as souter-craft , -like adj. 
c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb ) xxvi. taa pat do all maner of 
craftez, j>at es to say talyour craft and sow terci aft and swilk 
o|iei . X500-20 Dunbar Poems xxvit. 46 Full sowttar lyk 
he wes of laltis. 

b. Special combs. : souter’a brandy, butter- 
milk; sonter’s olod, a roll of coarse bread; 
souter’s end, a piece of resined twine. 

1773 Edinb.Wkly. Mag. 9 Dec. 335 A souter’s dod, , . if not 
a second mess of porridge for dinner. 1790 SiiiRiu 1 s Poems 
245 Could he get clods and souter’s brandy, 1824 Score 
lied gauntlet ch. xx, Ye will maybe have nne whey then, nor 
buttermilk, nor ye couldtnt exhibit a souter’s dod V 1832 
Vfdder Ore. Sketches 110 A claiionet, beautifully enamelled 
with a kind of twine, called by the vulgar ‘ Sutoi ‘s ends ’, 
Hence f Sou* ter ess. Obs ,— 1 
*377 Langl. P. Pl. B. v. 3x5 Cesse jie soutercsse [1362 
Je soutcis wyf] sat on j>e bcnche. 

Soutering, obs. form of Suitorino. 
t Sou’terly, a, Obs. Also 6-/ sowterly. 
[f. Souter + -ly 1.] 

1 . Resembling a souter ; of a common or vulgar 
type. 

*534 More Treat, rassion Wks. 1296/2 The special 
bassawes of that proude winterly Sowdan. 2568 Fulwi.ll 
Like will to Like B iij, You soutcrly knaues shew you all 
your maners at once. 1603 Flonio Montaigne in. v. (1611) 
483 'lhe buiden bearing porter, souterly cobbler, and tone- 
full labourer. *6x7 Collins Dcf. Bp. Ely it. vii. 252 What 
should one stand tugging with such asowterly fellow ? 

2 . Appropriate to, chaiacteristic of, n souter. 

X589 V Lyly Pappe w. Hatchet E ij, Ileerunnes ouer his 

fooleries with a knaues gallop, ripping vp the soutei lie 
searnes of his Epistle. 1593 Nashr Strange News Wks. 
(Giosart) II. 187 The Doctors proceedings h.itte thrust vn«m 
mee this sowterly Metaphor. 1609 Paulk Life of At chip. 
Whtigift 40 A cohlei, a choisc hioker for such souterly 
wares, 1626 R. Bi nvAim Isle of Man (1627) 277 They 
blasphemously publish, that the Scriptures are.. a dead 
Letter, sowterly Ir.ke, iluinbe lodges. 

Souterrain (su’totr'n). [a. F. souten-ain, f. 
sous under + lerre earth, after L. sufilerntneus.'] 
An underground chamber, store-room, passage, etc. 

<2x735 Akbuthnot (J.), Defences against extremities of 
beat, as shade, grottoes, or soutertains, ate necessary pie- 
servatives of health. 1775 R. Ckanullr Ttav. Asia M. 
[1825) 1. 151 By the highest of thorn is the entiam e of a 
fiouterrain. 1806 J. HALi./cwAvd? bsen>. Eng. At chit. 89 In 
the souterrain of vaulted stone, the military engines ami 
stores were deposited. 1850 Vvss Oper. Pyramids GLeh 
II. 76 The general direction of the souterrain, near the 
Second Pyramid. 1899 R. Mvnro Prehist, Scot. ix. 352 In 
Ireland underground chambers, generally known as ’houter- 
rains ’ or * coves', a« e to lie found all over the country. 

transf. x88a Times 5 Feb, a Hamilton Park having a 
souterrain of vast mineral wealth. 

South (sauj>), adv.,prep., sb., and a. Fotmss 
I, 3 suft, sup, 3 supa, 4-5 sutbo, 4, 6 suth 
(6 Sc. sutht) ; 3 sop, 4 soth, 6 north, soyth ; 
3-5 soup (4 zoup), 4-5 soupe, 4 sowpo ; 3 
south (4 souht, 5 Sc. soncht), 4 -6 souths (5 
Sc. souythe), 5-6 sowth(e. [Common Teut, : 
OE. JtJiJ, = OFris. sfllh (Whris. sitd, NFris. suits, 
OS. siltk (MLG. silt, LG. sttd), OIIG. stmt-, 
sunt- (MUG. sund), ON. (with r- suffix) sudt 
(i—*sunj)r - cf. the compar. sunnar :—*sttn/af) : 
the relationship of the stem is uncertain. One or 
other of these forms (perh. the ON.) is the source 
of OF. sur, suit, stt (F. sttd), Sp. sur, sud, Pg. sul, 
MDu. sunt (zuut), snyt (D a.cuid) and (5, sild are not the 
native forms (which would have been respectively *zond 
and *svnd), but are due to Fris,, LG., or ¥. iniluence. In the 
Scand. languages there is considerable variety in the later 
forms, as MSw, sudher, sodher, Sw. sbder, Norw, tor, suit, 
syd, sunn, synn, Da. syd. 

In some senses (as B. 2-4) usually with a capital, in othets 
usually with a small letter, but the practice is not uniform.] 
A. adv, 1 . Towards, or in the diicction ol, 
that part of the earth or heavens which is directly 
opposite to the north. Also with modifying addi- 
tions, as south by west, elc. 

a. With reference to movement, extent, or 
direction. 

egoo O.E. Chron, (Parker MS.) an. 874, pa be suS ymb- 
utan foion, ymb .saiton K\ance-,ter. <2x122 /m|Liik 1 m.'>) 
an. 1099, Secyng Willelm..ferde norS to Caulroi,..& syA- 
San hider su ) xew.cnde. c 1205 Lay. 2x33 Ia>rrin<-s nut r cotie 
sud & east foro. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg', f. 234 So lunge huy 
wenden euene south, pat [etc.]. X37S Barbour Bruce xt 1. 
265 Syne thai..sowth till Livn>k Th Id thair way. ?.« X400 
Matte Arih. 1039 Hot thow nwste stke more suuthe, sjit- 
ljngs a lyttille. 1539 Reg. Mag. Stg. .S tot. 454 Fra the 
said croce rycht south to the Mrrcat.gait. a X670 Sfai mm. 
Ttoub. Chas. I (1^50) 1. 07 M> tiding to lodge thair all nitht 
be the get going south. <1 1700 Et * i.vn Diary 22 Mar. 165.1, 
For more than an hundred yards South, e 1743 Woourooi 1 e 
in Hanway Trav. tv. hr. (1762) 1. 276 Steering south and 
south by west. x8x6 Slutt III, Dwarf viii, As if the devil 
was blawing us south. 1855 Orp shire. At/., tnorg, Nat. 
147 The inclination is sometimes north, ami sometimes 
south. 1880 Ruskin Bible of Amiens i. (1884) 3 * Clovis’ 
march south against the Visigoths. 

b. With reference to place or location. Also 
f south-by, in the south (Sc.). 

Dawn South : see Down adv. a*> 

Bevamtf8$8 Mom's Ut secwje% haitte stiff pe norff. .ojafr 



SOUTH, 


SOUTH. 


nmnig. .selra mere. c 805 Charier in O.E. Texts 44a Jif 
hiora o6rum o 32 e brnm suS forgelimpe. a 1000 Boeth. 
Metr. x.24 past eow su 3 o 33 e norff pa ytmestan eor 3 buende 
. .miclum henen. c 1200 Ormin 12125 pa fowwre daless 
alle patt iEst, & Wesst, & Sup, & Norrp piss middelleerd 
bilukenn. c 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xvin. 59 Whether y 
be south other west, c 1391 Chaucer Astro/, i, § 17 Tak 
kep of thise latitudes north and sowth. 1591 [see South- 
eastward adv.). 1594 Shaks Rich III, v. iu. 38 His Regi- 
ment lies halfe a Mile . South, from the mighty Power of the 
King. *667 Milton P. L. xi, 401 The Realme Of Congo, 
and Angola fardest South, a. 1670 Spai ding Troub. Chas. I 
(1850) I.27 The ErlL.wes at this tym south. 1762 Bp. 
1 ' orbes J> ul. (1886) 216 He asked me how the not-swearing 
clergy lived now South-by. 1769 Falconfr Diet. Marine 
(1780) s.v. Wind, Coming to the latitude of four degrees 
south. 1866 Treas. Bot. 210/2 The plant ,L found.. fiom 
latitude 40 0 to 44 0 south. 

o. In the phr. south and north. (See also 
North adv. 1 c.) 

C900 tr. Baeda's Hist. 1. iii. (1890) 30 past is.,twelf mila 
btad su 3 & nor 3 . 1596 Reg. Mae-. Sig. Scot. 194/1 Be the 
grund ofane auld djk lyand south ana north. 1612 Dray- 
ton Poly-olb. xiii. 315 The second [way runs] South and 
Noith, fiom Michael’s utmost Mount, To Cathnesse, 1838 
Penny Cycl. XI. 439/2 A large island.. which.. extends 
about 80 miles south and north, 
d. Followed by of. 

1707 J. Chambirlayni: Pres. St. Gt. Brit. (1710) 344 Rum 
lies 4 Leagues South of Sky. 1771 Eniy cl. But. Ill, 942/1 
WilUamstat [is] .fourteen miles south of Rotterdam. 1868 
Rep. U. S. Commissioner Agru. (1869) 7 1 The value of 
marling south of New Jeisey. 

2 . Worn the south. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 626 In a Faiie and Diy Day,.. And 
when the Wind bloweth not South. 176a Falconer S/iipwr. 
11. 242 South and by west the thieatening demon blew. 

3. With a south aspect. 

1692 Evllyn De la Quint Comp!. Gard. I 30 When we 
say that a Garden lyes full South, it is when the Sun shines 
upon it all the day. 

4. quasi-r3. = B. 1 . Fieq. with from or to. 
fAlso at south, from the south. 

c laoo Ormin 11258 All piss middellaerd iss ec O fowwre 
daless daeledd, Onn ^Est, o Wesst, o Sup, o Norrp. 1338 
R. Brunnc C/non. (1810) 19 pe kynges..cleymed him for 
per chefe. .Of Noith & of South .Fro Kent vntille Beiwik. 
C1391-C1425 [see Norih adv. 2]. £1470 Henry Wallace 
xi. 777 Fra south and noi th mony off Scotland lied. 1592 
Solimanfy Peis. in. iv, Monarch and mightie Emperor of 
the world, Fiom East to West, from South to Septentiion. 
1625 CARPrNTLR Geogi. Del. 1. vi. (1635) 135 The Mendians 
are drawne duectlyfiom Noith to South. 1671 Milton 
P . R. m. 273 To South the Peisian Bay. *725 Dl Foe 
Voy. round World (1840) 128 The wind came off shoie, 
for it blew at south. 1748- [see North adv. 2]. 1821-2 
Shelley Chas. 1 , 11. 419 I he lainbow hung ovei the city . 
from noith to south. 184a Browning Pud Piper xiii, He 
turned from South to West, And to Koppelbeig Hill his 
steps addiessed. 

f b. By south, in the south ; on the south side. 
c 1205 Lay. 30214 pis iheide Cadwalan, pe king wes bi 
su 36 en. £1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 236 pe feorpe dai heo i- 
sei3en ane yle albi soupe on hei3. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. 11. 
117 Hit is sykerer by soulhe per pe sonne legneth. c 1420 
Avow. Arth. xlvii. He sayd, he was knoun and couthe, 
And was comun fio bi-southe. <<1425 [see North adv. 2 b]. 
1598 Shaks. i Hen. JV, ui. i. 75 England, from Trent, and 
Seuerne, hithei to By South and East is to my part assign’d. 
1600 Nashe Summers Last Will 869 Wks. (Giosart) VI. 
120 Haruest..by south and south-east, she we thy selfe like 
a beast. 

o. By south : (see Br prep. 9 b). 

£1391 Chaucer Astro/. 11. § 31 Than is it deuided in 
smale partiez of Azymutz, as est. and est by sowthe. 
*4.. [see South-east adv. 1]. £1440 Ptowp, Parv. 466/2 
Sowthely, or sum what be sowthe, australis. 1682 Wiielfr 
Journ. Greecevu 481 , 1 observed Corinth to lie South-East 
by South off us. <1x701 Maundrell Journ. Jerus. (1721) 
Add. 8 With a Couise.. South East and by South we 
arrived at Jan-Bolads. 1713, 1725 [see East D. 3]. 1772- 

84 [see South-east adv. 1]. 1837 Fi user's Mag. XL. 666 
Cape Trafalgar bore east by south. 

5. ellipt. as prep. a. Southwards along. 

1598 Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 387/r Passand south the said 
balk to the laitch or strype. 

b. At, in, or to the south of. 

Cf. a-south prep., in Henry Wallace x. 529. 

1607 Shaks Cor . 1, x. 31 Tis South the City Mils. x6ti — 
Cyiui. 11. iv. 81 The Chimney Is South the Chamber. 1787 
Burns Winter Nt. i, When Phoebus gies a short-liv’d glow'r 
Far south the lift. 1891 Kipling Light that Bailed xi. (igoo) 
185 In the gray wilderness of South-the-water. 

B. sb, (Usually with the.) 

1. That one of the four cmdinal points which is 
opposite to the north. 

£X2oo S. Eng. Leg. I. 345 Abouten eyte hondiet mile 
Engelond long is Fiam pe South into pe North. £1x325 
Prose Psalter lxxvii. 30 He bare ouer pe wynde of pe 
soupe fram pe heuen, 1390 Gower Conf. III. 30 As the 
wyndes of the South Ben most of alle debonaire. 1422 tr. 
Seireta Secret., Priv. Pi iv. 221 Tho whyche dwellyth 
towaide the Sowthe.. as thay of Ethiopy. £1440 Alph. 
Tales 62, iij wyndows, ane at be sutbe, a noder at pe este, 

& pe iij at pe weste. *577 B. Gqoge tr. Htresbach's Husb, 

§ 120 Therfore your stable must stand toward the south. 
x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. (1637) 244 Another brook 
from the South lunneth into him. 1726-46 Thomson 
Winter 989 The winds at eve.. Blow, hollow-blustering 
fiom the south. X837 P.Keith Bot, Lex. 277 The whole 
mass of ears nodding, as if with one consent, to the south. 
1875 Gladstone Glean. (1870) VI 149 If standing at the 
north end of the holy Table, he faces towards the south, 
b. Followed by of. 

1382 Wyllif Ezeh. xlvii. 1 To the south of the auter. 
*778 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 2) II. 1222/1 A town., to the 
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south of mount Atlas. 1834 Picture L'pool 83 To the south 
of George's Pierhead. 

2. The southern part of a country or region; 
spec. a. of England (below the Wash), Great 
Britain, Scotland, or Ireland ; the south country. 

1297 R. Glouc, (Rolls) 172 Fram pe soup tiip to pe norp 
erninge stret. c 1330 R. Brunnc Chron. Wace (Rolls) 2382 
pe Duk of Cornewaille A 1 pe soup tyl hym gan taylle. 
c 1400 Brut xxii. (1906) 26 Anopere [way] fram pe North 
into pe South, pat was caliede Ikenyle strete. 1543 Rich . 
monei Wills (Surtees) 50 My Lord Daykar of the soyth. 
1631 Weever A tic. Funeral Mon. 436 Baron Dactes of the 
South. 1691 Ray H. Co. I Vords s.v. Gonlans, In the South 
we usually call marygolds simply golds. 1707 Chamber- 
lavne Pres. St. Gt. But, (1710) 307 From the Mull of 
Galloway in the South to Dungsbay Head .in the Noith. 
1837 Lockhart Scott hi. (1845) 451/2 Letters . . winch Scott 
at this time addiessed to his fi lends in the South. 1886 
Kington Olipiian r New English I. 222 This is still used 
as a Positive in Scotland, though w e of the South can say 
only * most likely '. 

b. The southern lands of Europe, etc. 

Freq. in and after Biblical use with leference to southern 
Palestine. 

f *374 Chaucer Boeth. 11. met. vi. (1868) 55 pat is toseyne, 
alle pe poeples in pe soupe. 1382 Wxclip Joshua xii. 8 In 
the south was Ethee, and Ammoi 1 ee. 1535 Covi rdale Gen. 
xul i So Abram depaited out of Egipte. . towarde y° south, 
1667 Milton P . L. 1. 354 When herbarbatous Sons Came 
like a Deluge on the South. 18x7 Shei r ey Rev. Islam x. 
iv, In the scoiched pastures of the South. 1890 Doyle 
White Company x\iii. Here rode dark-browed cavaliers 
fiom the sunny south. 

Comb. 1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunters xix. 131 The 
scenes thiough which we were passing, heie soft and south- 
like, there wild, hanen. 

c. The southern States of America (cf. North 
sb. a c). Orig. US. 

1779 Storer in Jesse Selmyn <J Contemp. (1844) IV. 268 
j A ship .brings advice that Clinton is not going to the South 
as he first intended. 1857 A. Gray hirst Lessons Bot, 
(1866) xg Behind it is a Yucca (called Spanish Bayonet at 
the South). 187a De VrRE Americanisms 120 Certain 
features of the landscape in the South and West. 

3. The southern part of a particular country, etc. 

138a Wvcur 2 Sam. xviv, 7 Thei camen into the sowth of 

J uda. 1422 tr. Secrcta Secret., Pi iv. Priv. iBsThe Prynces 
of the Sputhe of It land. 2671 Mir ton P. R. iii, 320 From 
Atropatia..and the South Of Susiana to Balsara’s bav’n. 
1773 G. White Silbome hii, A species of them is familiar 
to horsemen in the south of England. xBu A. T. Thom- 
son Land. Dtsp. (1818) 350 Rue is. a native of the South 
Euiope. 1855 \ 0 t > h Circ. Sci , Ittoig. Nat. 152 The chalk 
of the South of England. 

4. tmnsf. The inhabitants of a southern region 
or district. 

C1300 Havelok 434 Waried withe he of norp and sutb. 
1382 WvcLir x Sam. xxvii. to In whom felle thou on to 
dai V Dauid answeide, A^ens the south of Jude, and a?ens 
the south of Yranyel. c 1620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue (1865) 
20 Nurice, fiom nutrix, quhilk the south calles nurse. 1748 
Gray Alliance 52 The piostrate South to the Destroyer 
yields. 1837 W. E. Channing Annex. Texas Wks (1884) 
541/a Stiange, that the South should think of seeming its 
* peculiar institutions * by violent means. x86x Ld. R. 
Montagu JMirr. Amer, 91 Between the North and South 
there will be feelings of implacable hatred. 

5. The south wind. Chiefly poet. 

a 1340 Hamfole Psalter exxv. 5 pe south blawand, frosyn 
stiandislesisandrennys 1382 Wvcur Lithe xii. 55 Whanne 
3 e seen the south blowynge, je seyen, For heete schal be. 
1587 D. Fenner Song of Songs iv. 16 Wake North, and 
com O South, and on my garden blow e. 1697 Drvden 
/Encid 1. 756 The South, with mighty roar, Dispers'd and 
dash'd the lest upon the rocky shore. *757 W. Wilkie Efi- 
gomad in. 69 When the north and stoimy south engage. 
18x9 Byron Juan it. clxviii, Breathing all gently. ., As o T er 
a bed of l oses the sweet south. *871 R. Ellis ti. Catullus 
xxvi. e ’Tis not showery south, nor airy wester. 

b. A south wind ; esp. one of the southern gales 
which occur in the West Indies. 

x6gg Dam pier Voy. II. in. 60 In the West Indies there are 
thiee sorts [of storms], viz. Noiths, Souths, and Hurricanes. 
1707 Slom^k Jamaica I. p. lix, Its being liable to be wash'd 
off by the violent sea-breezes or Souths. X84X Clough 
Poems (1892) 18 My wind is turned to bitter north, That 
was so soft a south before. 

C. adf. (In eaily use the stem in combination.) 

1. With proper names ; a. Denoting the southern 
division of a race, nation, or people. 

c 900 tr. Baeda's H ht . (x 8go) 4 Fefa be me ssede ymbe Su 3 - 
seaxe & embe Westseaxe. £ixoo O. E. Chron. (MS.C.)an. 
1052, He gespeon him to. . peene East-ende, & Su 3 -Sexan, & 
SuSrigan. c 1205 Lay. 7449 Guaertaat pe mode mid pon Su 3 
Walscen, 1387 Tkevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 153 In pelting 
ofpe Soup Saxons ajenst Cedwalla. 1577-87 Holinshed 
Chron , I. 118/a The countrie of the Southmeicies,.. separ- 
ated from the Nortbmercies by the liuer Trent. 2643 R. 
Baker Chron. (1653) 7 The second Kingdome of the Hept- 
archy, was of the South Saxons. 186a Borrow Wales Wvii, 
The old chap who disliked South Welshmen. Ibid,, The 
enemy of the South Welsh. 

b. Denoting the southern part of a country, 
land, or region, or the more southerly of two 
places having the same name. 

962 in Birch Cartul. Saxon. III. 325 Ait SuShamtune. 
exxoo O. E. Chron. (MS. D) an. X023, [They] feredou on 
scype his pone halgan lichaman..to SuSgeweorke. £1205 
Lav. 29925 Of SuS Wales [was] Margadud, monen alre 
usejerest. £1330 R. Brunnr Chron. Wace (Rolls) 4355 Of 
South Walys coxa kyng Ignarcet. £1425 Eng. Cong. Ire- 
2 and 6 He went hym thennes in-to south walys. 1577 Edi n 
& Willes Hist. Trav. 230b, Betwyxt the West Indie or 
South America, and the South continent. 1600 Poky tr. 


Leo's Africa nr. 168 What time they were lordes of Granada 
in south Spaine. 17x8 [see Britain sb. 1]. X776 Adam 

Smith W. N. v. i. iii. (1904) II. 370 From the port of Sallee, 
in South Barbary, to Cape Rouge. 1816 Scott Bl. Dwarj 
i, What news from the south nielands? 1866 Treas, Bot . 
2x1/1 Camptosema rubicundum [is] a native of South Brazil. 
Ibid. 1044/2 Natives of South Africa. 

o. With sbs. and adjs. derived from the names 
of countries, districts, or peoples. 

(a) x6xa Drayton Poly-olb. xi. 2:5 The high descent of that 
South-Saxon King.. 1775 Adair Amer. hid. 199 The simple 
native. South- Americans. 1808 Jamieson Disc, in Sc. Did. 
I. 21 The Romans.. conquered the South-Britains. 1862 
Borrow Wales lxvii, Anybody may kuow you are South 
Welsh by your English. 

(b) *833 Penny Cycl. I. 448 The empire of BiaziL.isthe 
principal South American state washed by the Atlantic. 
1844 Lady. Duff-Gordon tr. Meinholds Amber Witch 
In.trod., His South-Geiman language betrays a foreign 
origin. 1894 Lydekker Roy. Nat. Hist. II. 70 The pretty 
little South-African weasel ( Poecilogale aibinucha). 

(e) x86a Borrow Wales lxvii, The people speak neither 
English nor Welsh, not even South Welsh as you do. 

2. With common nouns : Lying towards the 
south ; situated on the side next the south. 

Also transf. of a magnet pole: see Pole sb? 5. 
c B93 K. xELrRED Oros. 1 1. 9 8 Hiera supgemaero liegeaft 
to Lem Readan Sae. 971 Blicklmg Horn. 201 Da.r wses seo 
suoduru hwset hwega hade mare, a 1x24 Eadmer in Rock 
Ch. of our Fathers (.1903) I. 178 note, Principale hostium 
ecclesiae, quod antiquitus ab Anglis et nunc usque Suthdure 
dicitur. c 1205 Lay. 27932 Biburied he wes pere. ,wi <5 uten 
ban suS 3aete. 1382 Wvclif Ezek. xlvi. 9 He that entrith 
by the waye of the south gate. 14.. Sailing Directions 
(Hakluyt Sac., 1889) 14 A south moone makith high watir. 
1473 Rolls of Par It. VI. 85/1, xv acres of arable Lond,.. 
hyng In the southfeldes of the seid Cite. 1560 Gargrave 
in J. J. Caitwiight Chapters Hist. Yks. (1872) 10 At Shefeld, 
wyche was the sowthyst parte of hi9 commyssyon. 1644 
in Scottish Jrnl. Topog. (1847) I. 73 The Rebells, are be- 
twixt vs and ye Path of Dioone on ye south hand. 1738 
Gentl. Mag. VIII. 577/1 By taking her Meridian Altitudes, 
both North and South. 1792 Morse Amer. Geog, (ed. 2) 
253 The foil near the south end of the city. x8ox Farmed s 
Mag. Aug. 290 Elgin situated on the south bank of the 
Lossie. 1842 Penny Cycl. XXIII. 217/1 Off the shoie are 
the North and South roads. 

Comb, c 1470 Henry Wallace vm. 747 Abowne the toune, 
apon thesouthpartsid. 1862 Ansted Channel 1 st. 1. 1. 5 A 
south-central gioup, including Jeisey. 1 88a Sal. Rev. 2 
Oct. 424/1 Brighton and other South-coast watering-places. 

b. South Crown, Fish, Triangle : (see quots. 
and Southern a. 3 b). 

1594 Elundf.vil Exerc. iv. xix. (1636) 473 Foure other 
Images towaids the South Pole, as the Crosse ., the South 
Triangle [etc ]. 1638 Chilmead ti. Hues' Treat. Globes 11. vi. 
The foureteenth [constellation] is Corona Australis, or South 
Crowne.. .The fifteenth is Piscis Austrinus, the South Fish. 
1674 Moxon Tutor A stron. j. iii. § 10 (ed. 3) 19 Constella- 
tions .added by Ftederico Houtmanno, . .who . .named them 
as follows : . 7 The Camelion, 8 'I he South Triangle. 2771 
Encycl. Brit. I. 487/1 The new Southei n Constellations [in- 
clude], .Triangulum Australis, The South Triangle. 

3. Of the wind : Blowing frofu the sonth. 

Cf. OE. siiSan wind and South en a. 

c 7*5 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) A 951 A-usler, sucfuuind. 
£950 Lindisf, Gosp. Luke xii. s5 MiSdy feie geseaff] suS 
wind, gie cuoe‘ , as pastte wind big, c 1340 Nominate (Skeat) 
567 Vent viouent et ventgaieme, Southwynde, westwynde. 
1388 Wvcur Ps. lxxvii. 26 He tuinede ouere the south 
wynde fro heuene. 14. .Lat.-Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 596 
Veutusmeridia/is, Southwynde. 1513 Douglas ASneidiu. 
vi. 4 The south wyndis blast Our piggeis and our pinsalis 
wavit fast, a 2593 Marlowe Ovid's Elegies n. viii. xg 
Thou Goddesse doest command a warme South-blast. 1667 
Milton P. L. xi. 734 Meanwhile the Southwind rose,., 
with black wines Wide hovering. 1734 Pore tr. H or., Sat. 
11. ii. 27 Oh blast It, South-winds 1 till a stench exhale. 
1820 Shelley Orpheus 88 , 1 have seen A fierce south blast 
tear through the darkened sky. 1847 Helps Friends in C. 

1. i. 4 'i he clang of an anvil . .came faintly up to us « hen the 
wind was south. 

transf. x6xz Shaks. Cymb. ir. iii. 136 The South- Fog rot 
him. 

4. Of or pertaining to the south ; belonging or 
native to the south. 

Cf. OE. siTSfolc, -msefb, .mann. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace xi. 779 The South byschop. .Till 
London past, and tald Eduuard him sell. x6x6 Barbour's 
Bruce (Hart) xvii. 843 Fertile South menwald that he made 
Arest thei e. 17x9 W. Wood Sure. Trade 281 The Assiento 
Contract has excluded all the Subjects of Great Britain fiom 
Trading to_ New-Spain, but.. the South-Company. x8ax 
Scot r Kenilvj. i. For what says the south proverb. 

5. Facing the south. Also Comb. 

1527-8 Rec. St. Mary at Hill 343 A pane in oon of the 
sowth windowse. 1642 Fuller Holy $ Prof. State in. vii. 
167 A South-window in summer is a chimny with a fire 
in’t. 1706 London & Wise Retir'd Gard. 1 . 1. xii. 53 A 
South-aspected Wall in Sussex, ot about London. 1797 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) V. 30/2 A south wall.. is proper for 
training them as wall-trees. 1842 Loudon Suburban Hort. 
177 Wails having a. south aspect. 1867 Augusta Wilson 
Vashti xx, Carnations and mignonette blooming in the 
south window. 

6 . Tending towards the south. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XIV, 141/1 The south declination of the 
sun. 1886 C. E. Pascoe Lond. of To-day xxxiv. (ed. 3) 303 
Within a few steps of Hanover Square, in a south direction. 

7. Oxf. Vniv. slang. (See quot.) 

1823 Egan Grose's Diet. Vulgar T., South Jeopardy , 
terrors of insolvency. 

South (scm]>), v. [f. South adv. or r£.] 

1. intr. To cross the meridian of a place. 

1659- [see Southing vbl. sb. 1 a). 1828 Moore Pratt. 
Navig. 140 The minutes after noon when she [re. the moon] 
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souths. 1883 R. A, Proctor Great Pyramid iii. 105 [The 
star] must have been visible to the naked eye, even when 
southing in Full daylight. 

2 . To veer, move, or turn towards the south ; to 
blow more from the south. 

1723 De Foe Voy. j ound World (1840) 173 , 1 took the 
occasion.. to keep still on southing. 1864 in Webster. 
1898 J.' M. Falkner Moonfleet xi, About sun-doivn the 
wind southed a point or two. 

South., obs. f. Sooth a ., Soothe v. ; var. Sovran. 
South.- 1 (sauji), combining form representing 
South sb. or adv., occurring, with the sense * to 
or towards, in or on, the south’, in participial 
combinations, as south-falling , following, -going, 
running, ; etc. ; south-bounded, -turned, etc. 

(a) 163a Lithgow Trav. vi. 281 The devalling side of the 
•South-falling Syon, *784 Phil. Trans. LXXV. 90 The 
sextuple or "south following set. 1896 Westm. Gas. a May 
5/2 The "south-going Iiish boat express. 1788 P/til. Trans. 
LXXVIII. 37?, 13° 17' from "south-preceding to north- 
following the meridian. 1819 Scorr Let. in Lockhart {1837) 
IV. viii. 244 My Highland piper, ..who spent a whole 
Sunday in selecting twelve stones fiotn twelve ^south- 
running streams. 1876 ‘ Ouida’ Winter City vii, The 
•south-wintering northern swallows. 

(fi) 1398 Sylvester Du Bart as 11. ii. ut. Colonies 83 Those 
Realms •South-bounded round with Sun-burnt Guinne. 
*870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 296 Exceeding good Its 
sunny *south-tnmed slopes are. 

J- South- 2 , prefix, ad. AF. sulk-, alteration of 
OF. siiz-, sus-, sous - Sous-, occurring in a few 
words, as south-bailie , a sub-bailiff ; sotithbarbs, — 
Sububb(s ; south-hois (see quot.) ; sonthcellarer , 
-deacon, -dean, = Suboellarer, -deacon, -dean; 
sotith-lace , - lase , a beam of wood (cf. Laoe sb. 4) 
acting as a support for something. Obs. 

The AF. suthbaillif occurs in 1306 in Rolls of Parlt. I. 
209/2, and suthvicar about 1400 in Higden (Rolls) IX. 134. 

c 1323 Poem temp. Edn>. II (Pei cy) Ixvi, Baylys & *south- 
bailys Under the shireves. c 1430 Drill 353 JEuerystreto 
& lane yn London & yn b e *sowthbmbcz. *341 St. Papers 
Hen. VIII (1834) III, 322 The late suppressed house of 
Blak Friers in the soothe barbis of the .said citie. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v. Vert , Nether -vert .. denotes 
Under-Woods, and is otherwise call'd * South-hois , or Sub- 
hois. 14,. Now, in Wr.-Wiilcker 681 Ilic succellerarius, a 
•sowthselerer. £1400 Three Kings Cologne (188G) 152 pe 
preest and be dekene and f>e •southdekene pel mete to- 
geder on thre partyes. 1363 Foxk A. fy M. 65/a The wise 
man Pandolph the Popes Southdeacon. 1393LANCL. P. PI. 
C. in. 187 Somenours and *southdenes bat supersedeas 
take>. 1374 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (i88G) I. 238 
Wyndbems, "suchlates [? read suthlaces], Asthelers, C01 bels. 
1448 Ibid. II. 8 The sowthelnses and the asshelers shull 
accord in brecfc with the spancs. 1449 Ibid. 10 AH the 
sowllases, asshalers, walplatz and jopees. 

Southard (so-Oard), adv. and sb. Forms: 
(see quots.). [Reduced form of Southward.] 
« Southward adv. and sb. 

In first quot. perhaps a mere misprint. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur iv. xxv. 133 Now tome we vnto 
syr Maihaus that rode with the damoysel. .southard. 1624 
in Foster Eng. Factories Ind. (1909) III. 14 To the southern 
of Tegnapatan some three leages. 1849 Bentley's Misc. 
XXV.. 38, I mounted 1 Hildebrand bent on a fortnight's 
excursion to the south'ard. 1883 Stevenson Treas. Isl. 
xvii, A strong lippling current running.. south'aid. 

fSouthboard. Obs.- 1 [See Sooth a. ab 
and Bourd jA] A repartee, 

c 1800 A. Carlyle Autohog, (1861) 267 Lindsay was a 
hussar in raillery, who had no mercy.. .Monteath was more 
than liis match, for he.. [gave] him such southboards as 
silenced him for the whole evening. 

Southco'ttian, sb. ancl a. Also -ootian. 
[See def.] 

A. sb, A believer in the claims or teaching of 
Joanna Southcott (1750-18x4), who announced 
herself as the woman spoken of in Revelation xii. 

184a Brands Diet. Sci,,p tc. 1136/1 Southcottians. 1833 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvii. IV. 28 It would be most unjust 
to rank the sect which regards him as Us founder with the 
Muggletonians or the Southcotians. 1899 Diet. Nat. Biogr, 
LIX. 322 The Southcottians would not receive him [John 
Ward]. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to Joanna Southcott 
or her followers. 

1843 W. B. Harrison (title), Correspondence of the 
Southcottian Church, 1830 P. Crook War of Hats 36 
Southcottian dupes— the crazed of unknown tongues. 

South, country. [South a. s.] The southern 
part of any country; the district or region towards 
the south; spec, of Great Britain (south of the 
Tweed), of England (south of the Wash), or of 
Scotland (south of the Forth). 

*375 Barbour Bruce xvi, 77 He schupe for till ta His way 
toward the south cuntre, c 1400 Brut ccxxviii. 301 In be 
same^ere aboute he Sowthcuntieys . .here fell, .much reyne. 
*4 .. Sir Beues (C.) 366 To an erle y schall sende the. .In 
to the sowthe cuntre. 1562 Turner Herbal n. (1568) 71 The 
tre whtche we call.. in the South countre a quikbeme. 1611 
.Bible Joshua xi. 16 Ioshua tooke all that land,, and all 
theSouth countrey. 01784 Dick o' the Cow xli. in Child 
Ball. HI. 406/r Johns Armstrong, The prettiest man in the 
south countrey. 1862 Borrow Wales xxvi, I look you for 
a Cumro of the south country. 

b. attrib, (Fiequently hyphened.) 

1674 Ray Coll, Eng, Words 37 South and East Countrey 
Words. 180 r Farmer’s Mag. Nov. 419 Some South- 
^>«ry farmers have lately settled in the neighbourhood. 
1884 Rep. Crofters' Commission II. 1230 Crossing Shetland 
cattle with south country cattle. 


f South. deal. Obs. In 1 siiiSdsel, 3 sujjdale. 
[See South adv. and Deal sb. 1 ] The southern 
part or district (of a place). 

c 823 Vesp. Psalter exxv. 4 Swe swe burnan in suSdffile. 
c 1000 jElfric in Assmann Ags. Horn. vii. 111 Affrica on 
suddselae Ses chames cynnes. c 1200 Ormin 16418 Sujjdale 
off all jiiss werelld iss Mysimmbiion jehatenn. 
Southdown (satvjdaim). Also South. Down, 
South-down. [See def.] 

1. One of & breed of sheep, noted for its short, 
fine wool and for the good quality of its mutton, 
originally reared on the South Downs of Sussex 
and Hampshire. Chiefly in pi. 

1787 Young's Ann. Agric. VIII. 199 The South Downs . . 
aie, for that point, the best short-woolled sheep which I 
know in England. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm II. 99 
The Leicester and Soutlidowns afford the best mutton- 
chops. 1883 Science I. 314/1 An experiment with two 
matuie sheep, a southdown and a merino. 

2. This breed of sheep. Chiefly with the. 

1827 Griffith tr. Cuvier IV. 340 The South Down have 
gray faces and legs, fine bones, long small necks. r844 H. 
Stephens Bk. Farm II. 99 When the piece is large, ns of 
Southdown or Cheviot. 1883 Bowman Struct. IVool Fibre 
85 The Shropshire Speckle-faced Sheep is a cross breed 
between the onginal horned sheep and the Southdown. 

3. ellipt. Mutton from this breed of sheep. 

1859 Lever Davcn/orl Dunn xxxvi, His curdiest salmon 
declined, his wonderful ' south-down ' sent away scarcely 
tasted. 

4. attrib., as Southdown breed, ewe, sheep, wether, 
wool. 

(a) 1822 Coubett Pol. Reg. it May 336 Offered 17 
shillings instead of 37 shillings a-heatl for his South Down 
Ewes. 184* Penny Cycl. XXL 3577)1 The average dead- 
weight of the South Down wether varies from 8 to n stones. 
1846 J. Baxter Li hr. Tract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. p. xxvi, The 
hardiness of the Southdown breed. 1861 Times 11 July, 
Webb’s celebrated flock of Southdown sheep. 

(b) 1828 in I 3 _i sc ho IT Woollen Mamtf. (1842) II. 106 The 
low-pi iced foreign wools do sell at about the same rate ns 
South Down wool. 1885 Bowman Struct, ll'ooi Fibre 251 
A fair illustration of pure Southdown wool. 

Hence South-downer. 

1841 J. T. J. Hewlett Parish Clerk II. 226, I prefer a 
chop to any thing,.. Particulaily n 1e.1l south-downer. 
South-east (saujj?st), adv., sb., and a. [OE. 
slid fast (see South adv. anil East adv.), »\VFris. 
stldeasl, MDu. smit- (zuud-), suytoost (Du. suiti- 
oost ), OS. sftthbst (MLG, sfllbst) , OIIG. sund-, 
sunt&st- (G. siidost ), Da. sydost, Norw. sudaust. 
Cf. also OF. suest, F. sud-est, Sp. sndeste, Pg. 
suesle.] 

A. adv. 1. In the direction lying midway be- 
tween south and east. Also with, modifications, 
as by east, by south. 

1:893 K. iElfreo Ores. 1. i. 22 Donua mu 5 a J>®re ea scyt 
suSeast ut on done see Euxinus. a xxaa O. E. C/iron. (Laud 
MS.) an. 1097, Se leoma.. waes swiSe lang xebuht sufteast 
scinende. 13.. K.Alis. 5225 (Laud MS.), Al bat ni3th Hij 
riden south est rijlh. 14.. Sailing Directions (Hakluyt 
Soc., 1889) xi Fro Houndeclif fote to Humbre the cours 
is south est and be south. 0x470 IIenry Wallace ix. 62 
Sowthest he saw..Saxten sails arnyit all on raw. 1377 Reg, 
Mag. Sig. Scot . 733/2 Passand southeist as the commoun 
gaitgangis. 1682, 1x1701 [see South adv. 4 c]. X725 De 
Foe Voy. round World (1840) 14s We.. stood off to sea, 
steering still south-east. 1772-84 Cook's Voy. (1790) 1 . 151 
We saw the same land south-east by south four leagues 
distant. 1849 Cobbles Green Hand xiv. (1836) 143 , 1 held 
south-east-by-east to the mark. 

b. Followed by of. 

1548 Patten Exped. Scotl. Eiij, Vpon this Fauxsyd 
Bray.,, aboute halfe a myle southeast of them. 1771 
Encycl. Brit. I. 377/1 Bobbio, a town . . about twenty- 
eight miles south-east of Pavia. 1834-6 Encycl. Metro/. 
(1845) VIII. 414/2 About four miles South-East of Calling- 
ton. 1896 Baden-Powell Matabele Campaign x, The dis- 
til ct east and south-east of Chaiter. 

2 . quasi-ii. With preps., as at, by, from, to. 

*297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 173 Fiam douere in to chestre 
tillep watehnge stret, Fram soubest to be norbwest, 1600 
[see South adv. 4 bj. 1707 J. Chamberlayne Pres, St. Gt. 
Brit, (1710) 34s It is faced all round with a steep Rock, 
except a Bay at South-East. 1789 J. Williams 3 /in. Kingd. 
1 . 102 The beniing of course must be in a line from 1101 th- 
west to south-east, 1868 Chambers's Encycl. X. 214/1 
Similarly, in the southern tropic, the wind will blow from 
south-east to north-west. 1879 Gf.ikie in Encycl. Brit. X. 
352/2 The variations in thickness from north-west to south- 
east. 

B. sb. 1. The direction or point of the horizon 
lying between south and east. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1 . 173 A partie j>erofhatte 
Bulgaria, and hab in b© es t side Mesia, in be soub est 
Histiia. 1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) II. 47 Watlingestreete 
goenge. .from the sowthe esle in to the northeweste, 1553 
Eden Decades (Arb.) 259 They, .folowed the South easte 
nere vnto a cape of the Hand of Buthuan. 1604 E. G[kim. 
stone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies in, v. 134 They call the 
North Tramontana . . 5 Southeast is by them named 
Xirocqne. 1723 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 315 
They should have turned off to the south-east. 1806 A 
Duncan Nelson 61 He made the signal.. to.. steer to the 
south-east. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xviii, The shore 
is rocky, and directly exposed to the southeast. 

+b. At the south-east, from the south-east 
quarter. Obs.- 1 

1723 Db Fob Voy. round World (1840) 212 We met with 
some very bad weather.,, the wind blowing very haid at 
the south-east, 

Q, Followed by of. 


SOUTH-EASTWARD. 

1778 Encycl. Brit. (ed. s) II. 1273/1 Bornholm, an island 
, ,to the south-east of the province of Schonen. x86x Palky 
AEscliylus (ed. 2) Supplices 280 note, A tract lying some- 
where to the south or south-east of ICuiope. 1896 Baden- 
Powell Matabele Campaign xiii, About a hundred miles 
to the south-east of this, 

2. The south-east wind. 

1723 Pope Odyss. xn. 388 The south-east blust’ring with 
a dreadful sound. 

3. The south-eastern part of a country. 

1778 Encycl, Brit. (cd. 2) II. 1274/2 The south-east [of 
Borneo], for many leagues together, is a stinking morass. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. in. i.i, Gloomy tidings.. ol Sardinia 
rising to invade the Southeast, 

O. adj. 1. Lying or situated in or towards, 
directed to, the south-east. 

Cf. the OE. comb. sMNasicndc. 

1348 Patten Exped. Stoll. L viij, We pygbt our fyeld 
a pnk shot on this syde the toun : lieing on the soutnesl 
half, *577 in W. II. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 395 
I11 the Sowest warde, Mr. ICwcn j in the Sowthwest warde, 
Mr. William Barton. 1626 Bacon Sylva g 405 The Planting 
of Trees warnie vpon a Wall, against the South, or South- 
East Sunne 1728 Cf iambi rs Cycl. S.v, Compass, What [has 
been said] of South-East Amplitudes, holds of North-SVest 
Amplitudes. 1820 Brizom Egypt Nubia in. 307 Mr. 
Beechey and myself went in n south-east direi tion. 1855 
J. Phillips Man. Geol. 115 Other ramifications run both on 
the south-east and north-west sides of Snowdonia. 

2. Of the wind, currents, eta : Blowing or run- 
ning from the south-east. 

Cf. OE. sfdSantastanwind. 

1398 Tri-visa Barth. De P. R. xi. iii. (^95) 387 That one 
is Ecstwaide and liyghte Noihus the Soutneest winde. 
1483 Cath. Augl, 350/2 pe Sowthe est wyndc, emiaster, 
noth us. 1365 Cooper Thesaurus, Euronotus, .1 south cast 
wynde. xGxx Cm or., Siroch , n South-east wind. Ibid., 
SUest, the Southeast wind. 1728 Ciiamih ks Cycl. s.v. 
Wind, The North-West Winds suet et‘<l the South-East, 
when the Sun draws near the Tropic of Capricorn. 1868 
Rep. G.S. Commissioner Agiic. (1E69) 153 Prevailing 
winds southeast, northwest, and nottheast, 1898 finl. 
Sift. Geog. (U.S.) Oct. 298 The strong southeast swell pro- 
duced by the southeast trade. 

South-ea’ster. [f. prec. + -EBL] A wind 
or gale blowing from the south-east. 

1836 Irving Astoria I. 261 1 hey were wafted steadily up 
the stream by a strong southeaster. 1847 Sir G. Simpson 
Round the World 1.37a The south-easter's usual accom- 
paniment of thick and rainy weather. 1884 Brmohti 
Sailor's Ilandbk. 221 Simon's Bay is a safe anchorage.., 
for vessels ride safely with heavy south-easters. 

attrib. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast ix, During the south- 
easter season. Ibid, xxiv, With slip-ropes on our cables, in 
the old southeaster style of last winter. 

South-ea-pterly, «■ and adv. [f. South + 

Easterly,] 

A, adj. a. Lying, etc., in the direction of south- 
east. h. Blowing or running from the south-east. 

1708 Sewel Du. Diet. «, Znydoostelyk, south-easterly. 
1716 Land, Gas. No. 547 8 /3 The Wind continues .South- 
Easterly. 1846 Worcestf.r (citing Ilildieth), South- 
easterly, a., being between the south and east. 1884 Bed- 
ford Sailors Ilandbk. 192 From October to May. . a south- 
easterly current is experienced. 

B. adv. Towards the south-east- 

1884 Encycl. Brit. XVII. 275/2 The enurra should l»e 
east,.. then south-easterly a, ross the math-east tr.ule. x8oo 
Cent. Mag. Feb. 590/1 The loute. .led him Southeastcily 
along the river. 

South-ea stern, a. [f. South + Eastern. Cf. 
OE. stVSeasterne , OIIG. suttd -, swtlSslroni,] 

1. Lying on the south-east side ; situated in the 
south-east. 

*577 Edfn & WttLrs Hist. Trav. 330 b, The South- 
eastern way rounde about Afft ike by the cape of Goml hope. 
x6x8 in Foster Eng. Factoties India tujuC) I, it 'I hose 
soutberne and souih-eastcrnc countries. 1632 I.iiin.mv 
Trail, m. 103 These South-easteuie Iks in hummer ore 
extreame hot. 1694 [see PoRtuouFsBr/'. 1]. 1814 Scot r 
Diary 9 Aug., The extreme south-eastern jHiint of Zetland. 
1873 Whitney Life Lung, viii. 143 Certain communities in 
southeastern Europe. 

b. Of or pertaining to the south-east of England. 

1886 Kington Ot iphant New English 1 . 151 [In 'I ret is.t’s 
Chronicle] the South-Eastern form ie replaces euj in die 
(tingere). 

2. Of the wind : Blowing from the south-east. 

Cf. OE. siiZIast erne, siipandasterne wind, 

Cycl. XXII. -A 6/a During the Fuuth.enslrrn 
wind, which is called the solano, the thcrtnunietei fremienily 
rises to 90 0 . 1833 Kingsley H’estw. Hot i, Far Mow, 
upon the soft south-eastern brec/c, the stately ships go 
sliding out to sea. 

SoutB-ea steromost, a, [f. prec. + -most.] 
Lying furthest to the south-east. 

tin Penny Cycl.WU. 398/1 A range of hilts, .runs fnnn 
the 11 orth -eastern most point to the south-easternim* t at 
Svenborg. 1843 J. Cow t» R Adv. tn Pacific xvii. 270 1 he 
south-easternmost part of Tailin’. 

SouthL-ea’stward, adv., sb., and a. [f. 

South-east + -ward.] 

A. adv. In a south-easterly direction ; towards 
the south-east. 

1328 in Froude Hist. Eng. (18561 II. 6j Master Garret., 
fled in a lawny coat south-eastward. 1391 G. Fnumu 
A’«rr. Covnnw. 65b, Ihe Chrim Tartar. -that lu-tli Ninth, 
and Southeastward from Russia. 17*3 Dk Fob. Voy. ton ml 
U orld U840) 230 Most of tho-e rtvers ran rather south- 
eastward than northward. 1843 Encycl. Metro/. VI. 584 
I lie strata sink with a very regular inclination Fast warn 
or South-Eastward. 1896 Uadi n-Powm t Matabele Cam- 
hpdgn xiv, Making its own way, south-eastward towards 
(he Belingwe district. 
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B. sb. The south-east quarter or direction. 

J555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 381 To the Southeastwarde, 

lyeth a hed lande. Ibid., To the southeastwarde of that 
rocke. 1820 Scoresbv Act. Arc. Reg. II, 343 They had 
rowed many hours to the south-eastward, i860 Merc. 
Marine Mag. VII. 172 Some others to the south-eastward 
are quite out of the way. 1884 Bedford Sailor’s Handbk. 
146 Vessels, .would do well to stand boldly to the south- 
eastward with these winds. 

C. adj. Situated towards or leading to the 
south-east. 

1766 Entick London IV. 60 The arms of London tare] on 
the south-eastward pillar. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. (ed. 
3) I- 550 In a southeastward direction, 

So Sonth-ea'stwards adv. 

1879 Geikie in EncycL Brit. X. 366/1 They [sc, strim] 
run . eastwards or south-eastwards across the lower grounds 
of Sweden. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 407 The 
Ogowd's chief affluent., cuts through it again from Samba 
south-eastwards. 

South-eastwardly, adv . [f. South-east- 
waed + -ly 2 .J Towards the south-east; on the 
south-east side. 

1792 Morse Amer. Geog. 194 Bounded.. south-eastwardly 
by the Atlantic Ocean. 1861 Ref Miss. River 56 The Big 
Horn.. flows southeastwardly. .through a narrow bottom 
land. 1890 Talmagb From Manger to Throne 401 Jesus 
..traveled southeastwardly along the Lebanon mountains. 
+ Southen, a. 06 s. Forms : 1-3 suCBen, 5 
fiopen ; 4 southen, 5, 6 Sc., southyn. [f. Sooth 
adv. + -en 4 , or repr. OE. Sudan adv. ( = MDu. and 
MLG. suden , OHG. sundan , ON. sunnan ) ‘ from 
the south', in the comb, siibamvind.] Of the 
wind : South, southerly. 

c 1000 jElfric Foe. in Wr.-Wulcker 143 Auster, uel 
nothns, suSen wind, c 1150 Canterbury Ps. Ixxvii. 26 And 
he aewehte suSenwmd [ Fesj>. Ps. sudanwind] of heofonum. 
c 1250 Gen. <J- Ex. 3084 A sullen wind is fli^t up-wond, And 
blew Sat day. a 1300 E. E. Psalter Ixxvii. 30 He forth- 
broght southen wind fra heuen. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R. xvii. lxi. (Bodl. MS.), The norjren winde greueth Jie 
fige tiee more ban be soben winde. 14.. in Hartshorne 
Anc. Met. Tales 128 Southyn wyndys that som tyme bio we, 
Makyn mastys to bowen. 1349 Com£l. Scotl. vf. 61 Auster 
or meridional vynd, quhilk the vulgaris callis southyn vynd. 

+ Sou-then, adv. Obs.~ x In 3 suften. {Misuse 
of OE. silffan, or error for Southwards. 

c 1250 Gen. # Ex. 1167 SuSen he wente & wunede in 
gerans. 

t South-end. 06s. [ME. suffende (cf. OE. 
norffende), = MDu. snut-, zuutende , MLG. s At ende.] 
The south of England. 

c iaoS Lay. 3372 Forhd be king wende ill to ban suS ende. 
1338 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 32 Alle be North ende v as in 
bis kepyng, & alle be South ende title Edmunde pei drouh. 

Souther (sairjjar), sb. [f. South a. + -erL] 
A south wind or gale. 

186a Hopkins Hawaii 10 In the roadstead . there is ex. 
cellent anchorage except during a Souther or ‘ Kona 1884 
J. Burroughs Locusts fr Wild H. 120 A north-easter in 
one place may be. .a souther in some other locality. 

+ Sou ther, a. 06s. Forms : i sypera, sup- 
era, suftra, 3 soupere, 5 southir, 6-7 souther. 
[OE. syjera, stiff era (f. stiff South a(fo.),=MDu. 
aud MLG. siider, ON. syffri (MSw. syjre, sodhre , 
Sw. sddre) and synnri (MSw. sttndre, Da. sender^). 
Cf. also the combining forms OS. sAdar-, Du. 
zuider-, MHG. siider- (G. slider-) ; OHG. sundar- 
(MHG. sunder-).] The more southerly of two 
things or places ; situated or lying to the south. 

c goo in Biich Cartul. Saxort. II. 242 On pone syperan 
step. 931 Ibid. II. 371 Andlang pass superan weges. c 1000 
Sax. Leechd. III. 270 pone buoran steonan we ne geseofi 
naifre. c 1290 5 . Eng. Leg. I. 442 In pe _o|>ur half of pe 
churche, al in pe soupere side. 14. . Sailing Directions 
(Hakluyt Soc. 1889) 16 The groundes on the southir side 
lyeii ferroute. 1594 R. Ashley tr. Lays le Roy is b, For 
the inhabitants of our land situated in an aquilonarie quad- 
rant, which are subiect to Souther parellels. 1622 R. 
Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 40 The chiefe towne..is 011 
the souther side of the Madera. 

Souther (s»-Sai), v. [f. South adv. + -j* 5 .] 
intr. To shift, turn, or fly to the south ; of the 
wind, to south or southern. 

1628-9 Digby Voyage Medit. (Camden) 89 The wind., 
towardes night. .did souther a litle. czSao H. K. White 
Clift Gr. 237 When the wild duck, southering, hither rides. 
1886 Field as Sept. 452/1 On chance of the wind southering. 
Hence Sou-thering ppl. a. 

1868 Morris Earthly Par. (1870) II. hi. 278 The well- 
fenced vine, Whose clusters hung upon the southering side 
Of the fair hill. 1893 Leisure Hour Sept. 706 The long fair 
grass-tufts which the sun In southering glory looked upon. 

Souther, dial, yaiiant of Solder v. 
Sou'therling. rare ~~ l . [f. South. Cf. East- 
erling.] A native or inhabitant of the south. 

1609 J. Dowland Omithop. Micro l. 80 They thinke he 
[God] is gone to the South-side of heauen, and theiefore 
cannot 90 easily heare both the Easterlings and the South- 
erUngs. 

Southerly (sm’&uli), a. [f. South; cf. north- 
erly, easterly 

1 . Situated in or towards the south ; southern. 

1551 Records Cast. Knowl. (1356) 263 The one sorte are 
called Northerlye constellations, the other sorte Southerly 
constellations. 1377 B. Googe Heresbach’s Husb. a. (1586) 

38 b, In hote and Southerlie Countreis, 1613 Purchas Pil- 
grimage (1614) 691 The Southerliest Nations of Africa. 
1633 Pagiti Chnstianogr. 35 In the more Southerly part 


of the great Promontory. 1768 G. White Selbome xiil, On 
account of my living, in the most southerly county. 1814 
Scott Diaryzz Aug. in Lockhart, The southerly line of what 
is called the Long Island. 1863 W. G. Palgrave Journ. 
thro' Arabia II. 79 Wefoundthe southerly plateau more., 
uneven than the northern. *869 Dunkin Micin. Sky 32 
Regulus is the most southerly. 

2 . Of the wind : Blowing from the south. South- 
erly buster (see Busteb 3). 

1602 Shaks. Ham. n. ii. 397 When the Winde Is Southerly, 
I know a Hawke from a Handsaw. 1617 Moryson I tin. 
a. 141 They wereenfoiced to stay bya contrary wind, being 
Southerly. 1721 Loud. Gaz. No. Sg66/i The Southerly 
and Westerly. Winds keep the Fleets still at Elsenab. 1769 
Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) s.v. Wind, Along the coast 
of Guinea,.. the southerly and south-west winds blow per- 
petually. a 1822 Shelley On an Icicle i, Where southerly 
breezes Waft repose to some bosom as faithful as fair. 1878 
Huxley Physiogr. 47 In the greater pait of Euiope the 
southerly and westerly winds bring rain. 

3 . Of distance : Extending southwards. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner’s Mag, tv. iii, 153 The Southerly 
Distance is 172. . Leagues. 

4 . Tending or facing southwards. 

*789 J. Williams Min. Kingd. I. 136 They are turned 
fiom the south-west to a southeily direction. 1837 Grindon 
Life: its Nature (ed. 2) iii. 31 No dwellings are so pleasant 
..as those which have a southerly aspect. 1869 Tozer 
Highly Turkey I. 243 We mounted on the other side of the 
valley in a southerly direction. 

Hence Sou'theElinesB, ‘ the being on or toward 
the South’ (Bailey, 1727, vol. II). 

Southerly (si?'0aali),flt/zi. [Cf.prec. and -ly2.] 

1 . To the southward; in or towards the south; 
on the south side. 

1377 Eden & Willes Hist. Trav. 233b, The. .streict.. 
openeth southerly moie and more, vntyll it come vnder the 
tropike of Cancer. 1601 Holland Pliny 11. xcvii. 43 When 
she is Northerly, and rethed higher and faither fiom 
the earth, the tides are more gentle, than when shee is 

f one Southerly. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. iv. iii. 148 
ou have altered the Latitude, that is . you are more 
Southerly or Northeily. 1723 De Foe Fey. round World 
(1840} 145 Then we steered away more southerly for six or 
eight days. 1736 P. Browne Jamaica 27 The place, where 
it is observed, is a pleasant vale situated southerly. 1832 
De la Beche Geol. Man. 93 A strong current sets from the 
Polar Seas.. southerly down the coast of America. 1883 
Manch. Exam. 10 Feb. 3/2 Crossing the hills.,, he made 
his way southerly to Bangkok. 

2 . From the direction of the south. 
a 164a Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts 11. (1704) 260/1 The 
Wind chop'd up Southerly. *723 De Foe Voy. tound 
World (1840) 173 The wind still holding southeily, .we 
could easily peiceive the climate to change. 1769 Fal- 
coner Diet. Marine (1780) s.v. Wind, Along the coasts 
of Cambodia and China. . the Monsoons blow northerly and 
southerly. 

Sou thermost, a. Now rare. [f. Souther a. 
Cf. Southmost a.] Most southerly; southernmost. 

2333 Eden Decades (Arb.) 381 The southennost [is] lyke 
vnto a iebet. 1626 Vaughan Gold. Fleece (title-p ), The 
Southermost Part of the Hand, commonly called the 
Newfovndland. 1633 W. Ramesey Astral. Restored 94 The 
southermost of the 2 hindermost stars in the brest of the 
Whale. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. (Globe) 254 The Souther- 
most End of the Island. 1761 Phil. Trans. HI. 174 The 
consequent and southermost limb of the sun. 1814 Scott 
Diary 31 Aug. in Lockhart , United to the continent bya 
key.. built along the southermost channel, c 1830 Rudim, 
Nav. (Weale) 78 The southermost vessel, .will have the 
wind veering. 

Southern (svfSsm), a. and sb. Forms : 1, 3 
suiSerna, 1 supeme, 4 sopern, sotherin, 5 
aofchryn, -(e)ren, soperen, -erne ; 4 souperne, 
-erin, -eren, 4-7 southerne (5 sow-), 5- south- 
ern ; 5-6 southrene, 5-7 southren, 7 -rine. 
[OE. sdfferne (f. stiff South adv. + -ern), = ON. 
suffrdnn, OHG. sundrdni. See also Southron.] 
A. adj. I. Of persons: Living or originating 
in, coming from, the south, esp. of Great Britain 
( = English), of England, or of Europe. 

c 930 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt., Int. 19 Dy cwoen sutSerne ge- 
myndgade. c 1386 Chaucer Parson's Frol, 42 But trusteth 
web I am a southren man. x6ro [see Northern a. 1]. 2646 
J. Hall Poems 1, 10 As feathers on a Southern-hacneys 
head. 1802 G. Ellis Let. in Lockhart Scott (1837) I. x. 346 
In the only situation which can enable a Southern reader 
to estimate their meiits. 1871 S keat in Joseph of A rima- 
thie p. xi, The southern forms in the poem being due to a 
southern scribe. 

b. US. Belonging to the Southern States. 

1839 W. E. Channing Wks. (1884) 553/1 Congress must 
he an arena in which Northern and Southern parties will 
be arrayed against each other. 1S49 [see Northern a. 1 b]. 
1888 Gunter Mr. Potter xii, 144 The most desperate charge 
ever made in the war by Southern troops. 

2 . Of the wind : Blowing from the south. 
e888 K. jElfred Boetk. vi, Swa eac se suSerna wind 
hwilum mid miclum storme gedrefeSba sae. c 1000 Fsur. 
Leechd, III. 276 Ealne ffone cwyld ae se_ suSema wind 
auster acaenS. c 1205 Lay. 3S038 Com wind sutSerne, J?a 
sset an heore wille. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 23a po cam sone 
a soupeme wynd, pat northjxe-ward drof beom feste. 138a 
Wyclif Ps. Ixxvii, 26 He. .brojte in his vertue the southerne 
wynd. c 1440 Pallad . an Husb. 1. 1104 The southern wynd 
is best, as wist Is wel. *348 Elyot, Notus, the southerne 
wynde. 1363 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Notus, The southerne 
wmdes puffe vp the sayles. 1626 Bacon Sylva §-217 The 
Thinner or Drier Aire, carrieth not the Sound so well, as 
the more Dense ; As appeareth . . in moist Weather, and 
Southern Winds. 1697 Dryden zEneid in. 96 But southern 
gales invite us to the main. 1748 Anson’s Voy, 11, i, ir6 


The southern winds.. blow off the land in violent gusts.., 
which seems to be owing to the obstruction of the southern 
gale, by the hills in the neighbourhood. 1833 Penny Cycl. 
III. 27/x The southern trade-wind.. always preserves its 
direction. 

3 . Situated or lying to the southward or in the 
south ; having a position relatively south. 

cxooo A£lfric Horn. II. 584 Heo..com fram Sam suSer- 
num gemaerum to Salomone bmnon Hierusalem. 1394 [see 
Southernly ctdv.i]. 1604 E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta's Hist. 
Indies 1. ii. 5 The other Antarticke or Southerne Pole. 
1658 Dryden Stanzas O. Cromivellxxxi, We boldly cross’d 
the Line, And bravely fought where Southern Stars arise, 
x«3 Pope Windsor Forest 391 Under southern skies. 1774 
Golds ti. Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 49 The Agouti, .is found in 
great abundance in the southei n parts of America. 1842 
Elphinstone Hist. Ind. I. 475 The disappeaiance of the 
Greeks after the overthrow of their southern kingdom. 
*868 Rep. U. S. Commissioner Agric. (1869) 21 A large 
proportion of this advance was in the southern States. 

Comb. X7X9 De Foe Crusoe 1. (Globe) 103 The Current. . 
did not so hurry me as the Southern Side Current had done. 

b. Astr. In the names of constellations, a9 
Southern Cross, Croton, Fish, Triangle. 

X594 Blundevil Exerc. iv. xix. (1597) 223 b, The South- 
erne Crowne, called Corona Australis. Ibid. 224 The 
hinder part of the Southerne fish hauing diuers starres 
without name. 1700- [see Cross sb. 12], 1771 Encycl, Bnt 
I.487 The ancient Constellations [include].. Corona Aus- 
tralis, The Southern Crown, ..[and] Piscis Australis, The 
Southern Fish. 1843 Gosse Ocean iv. (1849) 178 Of all the 
constellations that stud the sky of the southern hemisphere, 
there is none that more strikes a stranger than the Southern 
Cross. 1875 Encycl. Brit. II. 817/1 The constellations added 
by Hevelius [include] . . Sextans, The Sextant } . . Triangulum 
Australe, The Southern Tiiangle. 

4 . Of things : Pertaining or belonging to, pro- 
duced by, found in, characteristic of, the south. 

cxooo Sax. Leechd. II. 224 past is superne lsecedom. 
cxooo jElfric Horn. II. 584 And hire olfendas baeron 
sutSerne wyrta, and deorwurfle gymstanas. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 20061 In a writt pis ilk i fana.. . In sotherin englis was it 
draun. X387 [see B. x]. c 1440 Pro/itp. Faro, 467/1 Sowth- 
erne, idem quod sowthely. a 1348 Hall Citron., Hen. VI, 
xot Meanynge to haue. .a southerne byl, to conteruayle a 
Northren bastard. 1391 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. v. 877 
To seek adventure In Southren Climates for a milder 
Winter. 1622 in Foster Eng. Factories Ind. (1908)11. 43 
Which.. brings them quantetyes of southrine commodities. 
1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 400 That sun . .not alone the southern 
wit sublimes, But ripens spirits in cold northern climes. 
1748 [see Northern a. 3]. 1801 Farmer's Mag. Jan. 108 
The great demand for the southern markets in the Autumn. 
1886 Kington Oliphant New English I. 68 A curious 
medley of Northern and Southern pronouns, 
b. Southern lights , the Atiroia Australis. 

1773 Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 409 Some Southern lights, 
very rare and motionless. 1777 G. Forster Voy. round 
World I. 116 The stars were sometimes liid by.. these 
southern lights [aurora australis ). 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk. 62 Cook was the first navigator who recorded 
the southern lights. 

6. a. Iii the specific names of animals, bird*, or 
fishes: (see quots. and the sbs.). 

Other examples occur in Shaw's Gen. Zool. (1800-24) and 
in Lydekker's Roy. Nat. Hist. (1894-96). 

1813 Shaw Nat. Misc. XXIV. 1058 The ^Southern 
Apteryx. x6ga Land. Gaz. No. 2614/4 A Pack of*Southern 
Beagles to be sold. 1781 Latham Gen. Synop. Birds 1 . 1. 
264 *Southem Brown Parrot... Inhabits New Zealand, 
c 1880 Cassells Nat. Hist. III. 264 The ’Southern Cara- 
caras ( Ibycter australis) are said to run with extreme 
quickness. Ibid, 144 The ’Southern Cavy ( Cavia australis) 
..inhabits Patagonia. 1890 Cent. Diet., Micropterus. . , 
Bass of this genus aie variously known as. .white-trout, 
’southern or Roanoke chub [etc.]. 1790 J. White Jrnl. 
Voy. N.S. Wales 266 ’Southei n Cottus, Coitus Australis. 
..This fish did not exceed four inches in length. cx88o 
Cassell's Nat. Hist. III. 116 The little ’Southern Field 
Vole ( Arvicola arvalis). 1843 Penny Cycl, XXVII. 283/r 
The bifid ctecum in the ’Southern Manatee. x88a Iordan 
& Gilbert Syn. Fishes N. Amer. 929 Argyrops chrysops , 
’Southern Porgee. X785 Latham Gen. Synop. Birds III. 1. 
187 ’Southern Sandpiper, .inhabits Cayenne. Ibid. 11. 365 
’Southern Tern . .inhabits Christmas Island. 1823 — Gen. 
Hist. Birds VI. 322 ’Southern Wagtail. ..Inhabits New- 
Holland, and has the air and manners of our Common 
Wagtail. x868 Chambers's Encycl. X. 151/2 The ’South- 
ern or Cape Whale {Balsna australis ) is now regarded as 
a distinct species. 

b. In the specific names of plants. 

Cf. OE. sd'Seme popi'g, rwdic, wermdd. 

1836 A Gray Man. But. (i860) 267 Bumelia lycioides... 
’Southern Buckthorn... Moist ground, S[outh] Kentucky 
and southward. Ibid, 78 Vifis vulpma. Muscadine or 
’Southern Fox-Grape. 1843-30 Mrs. Lincoln Led. Bot, 
App. 121/1 Lilium catesbsi , ’Southern lily. 1607 Mark- 
ham Cavelarie 111. 17 Not like your ’southerne Oates light 
and emptie, which in the north wee call skeggs. 1840 
Penny Cycl. XVIII. 171/2 The ’southern Pine (Finns 
australis or P. palustris). ■ . A native of Virginia and the 
neighbouring states of America. 1836 A. Gray Man. Bot, 
(i860) 470 Lilium Catesbsi, ’Southern Red Lily, 

6. Facing or directed towards the south, 

1706 London & Wise Retir’d Gard tier 10 What fruit best 
agrees with a Southern Walk Ibid. 20 The Southern Ex- 
position. 1781 Cowpes Retirem. 494 There, prison’d in a 
parlour snug and small, Like bottled wasps upon a southern 
wall, xgoo Bp. W. How Lighter Moments 37 A very good 
gat den with a southern slope. 

7 . Performed or done in the south. 

1748 Anson's Voy. 1. ix. 92 This, .would render all that 
southern navigation infinitely secuner than at present. 

8. As adv. Towards the sontb. 

1678 Dryden All for Love 1, i, All Southern, from yon 
Hills, the Roman Camp Hangs o’er us blackand threatmng. 

61-2 
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9. Comb., as southern-headed, -tinted. 

1678 Land, Gaz. No. 1308/4 A broad squot white beagle 
Bitch, ..southern-headed. 1890 ‘ R, Boldkewood 1 Col. 
Reformer (1891) 341 The nut-brown maid, blushing through 
her southern-tinted skin in a very visible maimer. 

B. sb. X. Southern men. rare . 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 163 Men of myddel 
Engelond..vnderstondeb bettre J?e side Jangages, norperne 
and souperne, pan norperne and souperne vndeistondep 
elper oper. c 1470 Henry Wallace 1 v. 609 Ane awfull salt the 
Sothren son began. Ibid. 665 Tbocht Sotheren had it suorn. 
x6aa Drayton Poly-olb. xxh. goj The Southern on this side, 
for Yorke * a Warwicke ’ cry. Ibid. 1127 The Southern expert 
were, in all to war belong. 1818 Scott Ilrt. Midi viii, A 
sturdy Scotsman, with all sort of prejudices against the 
southern, and the spawn of the southern. 

2 , A native of the south : a. Of Great Britain, or 
of parts of the United Kingdom. 

1721 Ramsay Prospect of Plenty 82The Southerns will with 
pith your project bauk, 18x4 Scorr Lord Isles vi. xxvi, 
Both Southern fierce and hardy Scot. 1x1849 H. Coleridge 
Ess. (1851) I. xgo The Southerns, and some of you 
Northerns too, have a strange idea of the lakes. 1874 S. 
Wilberforce Ess. 1 . 26 Poor stay-at-home Southerns whose 
nerves were not being braced by the invigorating air of the 
eastern Highlands, 
b. Of Europe. 

1830 H. N. Coleridge Greek Poets 18 That the old 
Greek and Roman poets were.. Southerns, or Inhabitants 
of the South of Europe. *856 N. Brit. Rev. XXVI. 127 
Vegetable oil in lamps lights the Southerns now as in old 
classical days. x8 7 o Miss L. Toulmin Smith Eng. Gilds 
In trod. p. lxxiii, When.. these Southerns brought Chris- 
tianity into the North. 

0 . In general use. 

1846 G.'Warburton Hochelagall. 314 There were Ham- 
burg Jews, Spaniards from the Havannah, Northerns and 
Southerns, Westerns, English, Canadians, and a few who 
had no country in particular. 1885 Sir H. Taylor A utobiog. 
I. 353 The trading interests of the Southerns [of China] 
were identical with our own. 

Hence Sou'thera v., to become more southerly. 
*870 Daily News 12 May, At 7.30 a.m. the wind was S.E., 
but southerning fast. 1894 Times 6 Aug. 5/2 The breeze 
southerned and came fresher. 

Southerner [f. Southern «.] 

1. An inhabitant or native of the south, or of the 
southern part of any country; freq., a native of 
southern England. 

1833 Newman Lett. (1891) I. 394, I have letters of intro- 
duction to Messina, Catania... Have I told you of the 
inconsistencies of these Southerners? 18S6 Kington Oli- 
thant New English I. 74 The Southerner, on entering 
Leeds, still reads the old Northern names of Kirkgate and 
Briggate on two great thoroughfares. 

2. One belonging to the southern States of 
America. 

1836 Haliburton Clackm. Ser, 1. xiii, There’s so many 
rich southerners and strangers there that have more money 
than wit. 186a J. Spence Amer. Union 261 From his 
youth, the Southerner is habituated to command others. 
*873 N. Amer. Rev. CXX. 65 The Southerneis had every 
guaranty they could desire that they should not be inter- 
fered with at home. 

Sou'thernisuL. [f. Southern a. + -issr.J 

1. An idiom, expression, or word peculiar to the 
southern States of America. Orig. U.S. 

x88a Amer. Mission. Apr. 108 Aside from African features 
. ., and some Southernisms in voice and expression. 1886 
Academy 11 Sept. 174/3 Among words classed as Southern- 
isms, or as having peculiar Southern uses. 

2. The quality of being southern in character. 

• 19 It ,- 9 'J ieg T E an P re sbyt. C/t. Nov. 479 New Orleans has 
its solid Sonthenusm before, during, and since the war. 

Sonthernize (sp'ifcmiaiz), v. [f. Southern a.] 

1. trans. To make southern in respect of lan- 
guage, form, character, etc. 

*867 Hymns Virgin Pref. p. x, Some of the poems bear 
traces of having been southernized from a Northern original. 
5887 Athensewn 15 Jan. 92/3 A copy, partially southernized 
in language, of a work originally written in pure northern 
dialect. 

2. intr. To become southern in respect of quality 
or character {Cent. Diet. 1891 ), 

Hence Sou'tixemized, S ou/thernizing/ pi. adjs. 

. *87* Skeat in Joseph ofArimathie p, xi, The southern, 
izing tendencies of the scribe. 1873 Athenaeum 23 Aug. 
243/a A slightly more southernized copy of the Trinity MS 
189a Gurnhill f/lonogr. Gainsborough Par. Reg. aS 
1 Churchmaster ’ is a southernized form of Kirk-master. 

Southernly (szrffainli), a. [f. Southern a. 

+ -1Y 1 .] = Southerly a. 

*394 Blond evil Exerc. in. 11. viii. (1597) 186 If the de. 
clination . . be Southernly. 1S20 E. Blount Horse Subs 136 
More Sowthernly people.. vpon extraordinary businesses 
dnuen to the towne. 1833 Culpepper, etc. Riverius ix. 
lxxvui.265 The External Causes, are.. Southernly weather, 
or infectious Air. 1838 W. Burton Comment. Itin. An - 
ioninus 218 The Town from the Southernly situation is 
at this day Southanton. 1803 Visct. Strangford Poems of 
Canteens (iSio) 68 Thy branches still wave to the southernly 
5 !S\ *865 Carlyle Frtdk. Gt. xviu. xiii. (1872) VIII, 48 
Wind a mere lull, but southernly if any. 

Hence Sotftkernliness, the ‘state of being 
southernly’ (Ogilvie, 1850 ). 

+ Sou thernly, adv. Obs, [f. as prec. + -LY 21 
= Southerly adv. 

*594 Blundevil Exerc. vi, xxx. (1597) 310 Euery degree 
ot any of the southeme signes risetn Southernly. x6n 
Purchas \ Pilgrimage ! (16*4) 60 These Northerner are 
seene, which they attribute to the liuing t those Southernely 
are hidden. *636 H, B[lovnt] Voy. Levant ja Winds 


which in those parts.. in Summer, sit Northernly, and in 
Winter Southernly. 1638 W. Burton Comment. I tin. 
A ntoninus 120 The Military Port way hence tending some- 
what more Southernly. 

Southernmost, a. [f. as prec. + -most.] 
Most southerly ; furthest south. 

X725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 91 The southern- 
most point of the isthmus of Malacca. 1758 Borlase Nat. 
Hist. Cornw. ix Our latitude.. is the southernmost of all 
England, c 1850 Rudiin. Navig. (Weale) 78 The southern- 
most vessel, .will have the wind veering. 1882 De Windt 
Equator 24 Along the south-west coast of Borneo fiom its 
southernmost boundary, Cape Datu. 

Sou'themness . rare. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The property or quality of being southern in 
character. 

2891. Harper's Mag. Sept. 640/2 It is all very Southern, 
and nicely differentiated in its Kentucky Southernness from 
..Louisianian life. 1903 IVestm. Gaz. it Feb. 2/1, I un- 
derstood the Southernness of Brive. .in this characteristic. 

Southern-wood (szrSajnwud). Bot. Forms : 
(see Southern a. and Wood sb.); also 3 soufch- 
ren-, 5 sothren-, sutherne-, 5-6 sothern-, 7 
soothem-, south-hern-, fl. 3 super-, 5 soper-, 
sother-. [OE. stiSerne Southern a. 5 b, and 
wudii Wood si.] 

1. A hardy deciduous shrub or plant, Artemisia 
Abrotanum , having a fragrant aromatic smell 
and a sour taste, orig. native to the south of 
Europe, and formerly much cultivated for medi- 
cinal purposes. Also, the genus of Composite of 
which, this is the type. 

a. cxooo Sax. Leechd. I. 250 Decs wyrt he man abro- 
tanum, & oSrum naman suSeine wuda nemnep, ys twegea 
cynna. a rgpjSinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 12 Averoytt, 
soutlirenwode. a 1400 Stockh. Med. MS. i. 12 in Anglia 
XVIII. 395 Aueroyne he take. . Queche is callyd sopernwode 
also. *4.. V oc. in Wr.-WQlcker 371 Cctruca, suthernewode. 
c 1440 Promp. Pare. 467/1 So wtheme woode, herbe, . . abro. 
tonum, 1548 Turner Names Herbcs 7 Sothemwod is bote 
and dry in the tbirde degree, c 1350 H. Lloyd Trects. Health 
X iij, Sothernewood &jfreshe grece . do drawe oute spriges, 
thornes, and other thinges. 1614 Gorges Lucan ix. 406 
That which Southernwood we call, Whose smoake the ser- 
pents so distast. xfi 7 i J. Webster Metallogr. xv. 211 Re- 
sembling the shrub Southernwood, thick set with little twigs 
leaning one to another. X718 Quincy Compl. Disp. 121 
Southern- wood . . is now almost out of use in Medicine, 1783 
Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxvi. (1794) 386 Southernwood is 
shrubby,erect, and has setaceous leaves very much branched. 
X833 Tennyson Mariana in South Poems 20 Not a breath 
..moved the dusty southernwood. 1867 H. Macmillan 
Bible Teach, vii. (1870) 144 Some leaves consist of little 
more than veins, as in. .fennel and southernwood. 

p. c xijo Voc. in Wr.-WiUcker 544 Abrotanum , super- 
wude. a 1400 Sqr. lowe Degre 33 The sother-wood, and 
sykamoure. c X460 Promp. Parv, (Winch. MS.) 426 Sotlier- 
wode, herbe, abrotanum. 

U. With distinguishing epithets, denoting various 
species of Artemisia, or plants resembling these 
(see quots.), 

*577 B. Googe Ileresbach's Husb. 11. (1586) 66 b, Some 
call it Santonia , and female Southernewood. X578 Lyie 
Dodoens 1 Theie be two sortes of Sothrenwood (as Dios- 
corides sayth) the one caljed female Sothrenwood, or thegreat 
Sothrenwood, the other is the male kinde. c 17x0 Petiver 
Cat. Ray’s Eng. Herbal Tab. xx, Wild Southernwood. 173X 
Miller Gard. Diet. s.v. Abrotanum , The Lesser and Nar- 
rows -leav’d Southernwood. X753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl., 
Santolina , female southernwood. Ibid. s.v. Santoliua, The 
male southernwood. 1771 Encycl. Brit. I. 428/1 There are 
23 species of artemisia, only 4 of which ate natives of 
Britain, viz. the campestris, or field-southernwood [etc.]. 
1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III. 709 Artemisia 
tuan/tma. Sea Southernwood. Sea Wormwood. 1833 
Mayne Expos. Lex. 89/1 Artemisia Santonica, . .the Tar- 
tarian southern-wood, or wormwood, or the worm-seed 
plant. 1:857 Henfrey Bot. 320 Artemisia Abrotanum is 
Garden Southern-wood, 

2. attrtb. and Comb. ,as southernwood-leaved, twig. 
rtzzHortnsAnglLus II. 389 S. A brotanifolius. Southern- 
wood-leaved Groundsel. x84g Diss. Silk Manuf (Shang- 
*“«) 10 The southern-wood twigs are of a cooling nature. 
1887 D, C. Murray & Herman Traveller Returns vii, 08 
In each bowl a bound bunch of southernwood twigs* 

So f Sou theruwort. Obs. 

1510 Stanbridge Vocabula (W. de W.) D ii b, Abro- 
tmum, sotherne worte. 1330 Palsgr. 273/2 Southerne- 
worthe. x6xo Markham Masterp. n. clxxiii.482 Abrotanum, 
which we cal in English southern wort, 

1* South-half. Obs. [OE, siiShealfiset South 
adv. and Hale ^.), = MDu. suutholf, ON. sudr- 
hdlfa, OHG. sund{ar)halba.’\ The south side or 
part ; the south. In later use ellipt. as prep. 

C893 K. Oral. 1. i, para landa noi bzemeero sindon 

at oaun beomtrn Caucasus, & on suphealfe se Reads Sae. 
a II2J O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. rorfi, [Hie] dulfoifpa 
one mycele die on Sa suShealfe. c 1203 Lay. 15937 pe an 
[dragon] k a norS half, Pe o«er a su& half. ciloo St.Ed- 
mund 3 8 i in S. Eng. Leg. I. 442 In pe southhalf Porus al 
pe strete it [sc • i am] leide on for wod. 1430 Charters 
etc, o/Edinb. (1871) 64 Lyande in the toune otfleicht !on 
Soucht halfe the vatir. *473 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 

3&B2sLsLat£& •* 

Southing (sau’pirj), vbl, sb. [f. South adv. 
or v. + -ing I.] 

1. Of heavenly bodies : The action of crossing 
or approaching the meridian of a place. 

X659 J. Moxon Globes ti. liv, (1674) 105 The Time of her 


Rising, Southing, Setting, and Shining. _ 1697 Dryden 
AEneid v. 33 If I observ’d aright The southing of the Stars 
and Polar Light. 1786-7 Bonnycastlb Astron. 435 South . 
ing of the stars, the time wheiuthey culminate or come to 
the meridian. 1834 Keith Globes (1843) Cont. p. xxiii, To 
find the time of the Moon’s southing, . on any given day of 
the month. 1839 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in Jrnl. Geog. 
Soc, XXIX. 207 The gradual refrigeiation of the ground, 
and the southing of the sun, produce., the north-east mon- 
soon. 1890 Science-Gossip XXVI. 39 Rising, Southing, 
and Setting of the Principal Planets, at intervals of Seven 
Days, for February. 

2. Progress, movement, or deviation towards the 
south made in sailing, travelling, etc. ; difference 
in latitude due to moving southward. Chiefly in 
Navigation, 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. iv. xvii. 202 In the.. tenth 

olainnfh J A. P A! 


* AYil, AW All lillSJ » » t-Clilil 

and eleventh Columns, set down the Northing, Southing, 
Easting, and Westing. 1690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 641 
Subtiact the Lesser Northing or Southing from the Greater. 
1712 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 30 A strong Current, .oblig’d 
us to correct our Southing considerably. 1771 Encycl. Brit. 
HI. 3.7°/ s Then they sum up all the noi things, and all the 
southings. 1837 Livingstone Treat, v. 95 The prevailing 
winds . .are easterly, with a little southing. x868 Contemp. 
Rev. Apr. 600 In i486 Diaz found the final southing of the 
piotracted African coast-line, 
b. Freq. iu the phr. to make (. .) southing. 

1803 Nelson 23 May in Nicolas Disp. (1845) V. 74 lie 
would certainly make Southing with his Westing. 1844 
Kinglake Eothen ii, After Adrianople I had made moie 
southing than I knew for. 1899 F. T. Bullen Log Sea - 
waif 178 We had always managed to make some Southing 
each day. 

Sou- thing,///, a. rare. [f. as prec.] Moving 
or tending towards the south. 

. *$97 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 577 When next the South- 
ing Sun inflames the Day. 

Southistel, obs. form of Sow-thistle. 

Sou thland. Now arch, or poet. Also south 
land, south-land. [OE. sdMand (see South adv. 
and Land j£.),=ON. suGrland, Du. Midland, G. 
siidland.] 

1. A land lying in or towards the south. 

c *°°° ./Elfric Gen. xxiv. 62 He eardode socSlice on pam 
suolaudum. 1398 Trevisa Barlli. De P. R. xiv. ii. (Bodt. 
MS.), Men of soupe londes hep contrarye to men of norpe 
londes in stature. 1333 Coverdale Jitdg. i. 15 Thou hast 
geuen me a south & drye londe. x6xx Bible Josh. xv. 19 
Ihou hast giuen mee a South-land, gitie me also springs of 
water. 1868 Morris Earthly Par. (1870) II. m. 335 In a 
strange land and barren, far removed From southlands and 
their bliss, 1890 Doyle White Company viii, Yet the king 
hath given me a living here in the Sbuthlands, 

2. The southern part of a country or district; 
the South ; f the southern bank. 

exioo O.E.Chron. (MS. D) an. 105a, Hy..heoIdan buih 
pa bryege aa bi paem suplande. c 1203 Lay. 2111 pat sud 
lond pat sefter him Locies wes icleped. Ibid. 3741 Scott- 
londes kmge. .hehte pane due stionge herisen in suD londe. 
*382 Wvclik Josh, xi 16 So Josue took al. . the south bond, 
and Gosen. C1470 Henry Wallace ix. 1308 Till the south 
land with glmd hartis tliai socht. a 1378 Lindesay (rits. 
cottie) Chron. Scot. (S. T. S.) II. 21 Mony wther wast- 
land men and clans of the southtland. x872Tfnnyson Gar. 
fr Lynetle n6x Baken meats and good red wine Of Soutli- 
z8 , 99 Mac * ail IP- Morris 1.261 To get back into 
the Southland without again traveling the wilderness, 
o. attrib. or as adj. 

6x470 Henry W allace 1. 442 Tliir Southland hors latt so 
©‘-ofr r 'n 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottiej Chron. Scot. 
(b.i.b.) 1. 348 Money southland men . .appeillit wther in 
barras to fight in singular battell <2x670 Spalding Troub, 
Chas.I (1850) II. 337 Quhilk wold give the Southland men 
aneuche ado. a X724 m Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1876) 1 . 10a 
A Southland Jenny., Had for a suitor norland Jonny. 
??/3 tloao Queen s W ake, I retrod. (1814) 9 Her ringlets pale 
Wide waving in the southland gale. X8X9 Scott Leg. Mon- 
trose iv, Southland though they be, they’ll scarce eat upall 
the cattle. 1873 Morris Love is enough 6t Of many such 
tales . . the Southland folk told us. 
lienee Sou'th.lander, a southerner. 

1823 Scoresby Jrnl. p. xxxi, A Southlander. . wintered at 
the colony in the year i 7?7 . x8a 7 Scott Two Drovers ii, 
May good betide us,' said the Southlander. x86o {title), 
ofNe wHolland^ M account °^ au expedition to the interior 

Sou'thly, a. Obs. [f. South + -ly \ Cf. 
MDu. zude-, zuydelic, Du. zuidelijk, WFris. Slid- 
lik, G. siidlich , Da. sydlig.) Southern, southerly. 

Pr °J n P' Paro. 466/a Sowthely, or sum what be 
S *°o Southly, aus- 

trahs. ? XS79 Sheldon Tapestry Map (in Bodl. Libr.), Thu 
sowthly part which hear below towards Glocester fall. 

T SOR-tllly, adv. Obs. £f. South + -ly So 
Du. zuidelijk, G. siidlich .] Towards or in the 
south ; facing or from the south. 

t KLAMD ^ < ’«-(*76 8 ) 11 . 3 8 ThcClosis.. that lye Southly 
°r e I OUn - t ^ 73 1 j ,SSER Husb ' < l8 J 8 ) 40 Place hiue in good 
W^n fhp 0U - h i y w d Wa [ me - *59° Miscall Bk. Pishing 4 
When the wmde bloweth southly from the South or West, 
ooiitmy, obs. fonn of Soothly adv. 
Southmost (sau-pmast, -mou S t), a. Also i 
suumest, Sc. 5 southmaist, 6 -meet. [f. South 
adv . : see -most.] Most southerly; southernmost. 

u vU * Basu«Smestan riithiopian 

hffite - rr C N7° Henrv Wallace Vlli. 

1091 I he southmaist part oflf Ingland we sail se. xsa< 
MI 63 ^ The southmest part la rarrest 
France that tyde, 1 his ilk Canutus gat. 1623 Whitboubnk 
} t les tlle Southmost of any Harbor. 

>* 408 From Aroer to Nebo. and the 
wild Of Southmost Abanm. s 7S 6 J. Willm* Sepkerah 
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SOUTHWARD, 


Skelosh 201 His Nativity happened in the Southmost middle 
Part of Lancashire, 1789 J. Williams Min. Ktngd. I. 123 
The greatest number of the edge-seams decline much about 
the angle foity-five, though some of the southmost of the 
coals are higher. 1853 Bailey Mystic , etc. ^ 16 To hills of 
heaven, and southmost shores Unbroken, of peninsular 
Malay. 1896 G. A. Smith BA. Twelve Prophets I. 31a 
Heimon, the southmost . .summits of Anti-Lebanon. 

Southuess. [f. South + -ness.] The quality 
of indicating the south; the state of being re- 
latively south. 

*854 Orr'sCirc. Sci., Client. 397 The functions of northness 
and southnesS'in magnetic.. relations. 

f Southright, adv. Obs. [OE. s&jryhte , f. 
South adv. + -bight.] Due south. 

c 1205 Lay. 20608 Hit was to peie middel-niht j pe mone 
scaen scan su3 liht [v.r. soupriht]. 

Southron (so’Srpn), a. and sb. Orig. Sc. (and 
north.). Forms: 5 sothroun, -ron, 8 suthron, 
9 southron; 6 su-, sotheroun, 6-7 southeroun, 
6, 9 sotheron, 8-9 southeron ; 6 sudroun, sud- 
droun, -rone, 8 soudron. [Alteration of south- 
ren Southern a . ; the ending was probably modi- 
fied on the analogy of Briton , Saxon.] 

JFreq., and now usually, with initial capital. 

A. adj. 1 . Belonging to or dwelling in the 
south, esp. of Britain ; southern ; csp. English as 
distinguished from Scottish. Chiefly Sc. 

cxyjo Henry IVallace iv. 494 Or Sothron men suld sege 
him in that place. Ibid. x. 664 Then ferdly fled full mony 
Sotheroun syr. *785 Burns To IP. S[iwpso]n x, Wheie 
glorious Wallace Aft bure the gree..Frae Suthron billies. 
1810 Jane Porter Sc. C/i/r/r xxxvii,Wlien the Southron loids 
delegate a messenger to me. 1892 Athenaeum 8 Oct. .475/1 
Church politics., still possess an interest for Scotland which 
is perfectly amazing to the Southron obseiver. 

2 . Of or pertaining to, characteiislic of, the 
south ; situated in or on the south : a. In or after 
Scottish use ( = English). 
c 1470 Henry Wallace 11. xo To se thaim sched the byrn- 
and Sothroun blude. 1570 Henry's Wallace v. 930 On 
Sutheroun syde full gieit slaucbter pai maid. 1571 Satir. 
Poems Reform, xxv. 48 By slichl & suddrone bipud. 1807 
Byron The Adieu iii, Why did I quit my Highland cave 
. .To seek a Sotheron home 1 1858 Macaulay Hut. Eng. vn. 
II. 183 The Fiench monarchy was to him., what the South- 
i on [ earlier edd. southern] domination was to Wal iace. 1891 
Barrie Little Mintster xxv, A southron mode of speech, 
b. In other uses. 

*845 Ford Handbk. Spain 773 The wants and wishes of a 
credulous southron people. 1891 Cent. Diet.. Southron, pei- 
taining or belonging lo the soulhern United States. 

B. sb. 1 . A native of the south of Great Biitain; 
an Englishman. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace 11. 304 Bot othir a Scott wald do 
a Sothroun teyne, Or he ull him. 1771 J, Macpherson 
Introd, Hist. Grt. Brit. 129 The appellation of Southerons 
and Norlands are not hitherto totally extinguished among 
the Scots. 1810 Jane Pori cr Sc, Chiefs ii, The Southrons 
are at the gates and we shall be lost. 1879 Huxley Hume 
40 These same Southrons added a passionate admuation for 
Laid Chatham. 

b. In pi. sense, = Englishmen. Freq. with the. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace 1. 188 He saw the Sothroun multi- 
pliand mayr. Ibid. 111. 270 Sothroun to sla he thinkis it na 
syne, a 1795 Outlaw Mur 1 ay xxii. in Child Ballads V. 
192/1 Frae Soudi on I this forest wan. 1820 Scott Ilonast. 
iv, But wha is to haud back the Southion, then? 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. (ed. 5) II. 130 In Ireland Scot 
and Southron were stiongly bound together by their common 
Saxon oiigin. 

f o. Sc. The English longue or language. Obs. 
*513 Douglas ASneid 1. Prol. in Kepand nasudiounbot 
ourawiti langage, And speikis as I ieinitquhen I was page. 
1563 WIN3ET WAs. (S. T. S.) I. 138, I am nocht acquyntit 
with gour Southeroun. 1581 Hamilton in Cat h. Tract. 
(S. T. S.) 105 James the fyft..hering ane of his subiectis 
knap suddrone, declarit him ane trateur. 

2 . A native or inhabitant of the south of Eng- 
land, of Europe, etc. 

1857 Mrs. Gaskell C. Bronte (i860) 253 Those nearer to the 
spot . .were sure, from the . accuracy of the writing, that the 
writer was no Southron. 1868 Milman St. Paul's 48 The 
Southron [re. an Italian legate] was to spend his winter in 
cold London. 189* J. Winsor Columbus C58 The wisdom 
in their employment of the aborigines was as eminent as 
with the Southrons [re. Spaniards] it was lacking. 

b. U.S. — Southerner 2. 

1848 in Bartlett Did. Amer. 410 He will prevent the 
nomination of Gen. Butler, or any other Southron. 1878 N. 
Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 84 The Southron was a belter lighter 
than the Noitherner. 

Hence Sou’throny, the English, pseudo-arch, 
a 1795 Outlaw Murray xxxiii. in Child Ballads V. 192/2 
lie says yon forest is his atn, He wan it fiom the Soudronie. 
c x8oa J. Marriott Feast of Spurs xiii. in Scott Minstrelsy, 
Intull your saddles, scour awa’, And ranshakle the South- 
xonie. 

South Sea. [Cf. MDu. suutsee , zuutzee , the 
Mediterranean ; Du. zuidzee, G. siidsee the Pacific.] 
fl. a. The sea to the south of Europe; the 
Mediterranean. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R . xiv. ii. (Bodl. MS.), Hote 
vapoure and moiste come)? oute of )?e sou)?e see. 

f b. The English Channel. Obs. 

[1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) II. 37 The side of the sowthe 
see of Briteyne.] *478 I tin. Wilt, de Worcestre (Nasmith, 
1778) 90 Branston, per 8 miliaria de Axmynster, et per 4 ’ 
miliaria de le south-see. ... 

2 . pi. The seas of the Bouthem hemisphere^ esp. 
the South Pacific Ocean. 


c 1528 R. Thorne Let. Hen. VIII in Hakluyt (1589) 251 
Vntill they come to the.. South Seas of the Indies Occi. 
dentall. x6ox- [see North Sea 3] 1622 Drayton Poly-olb. 
xix. 365 Brave Candish..thiough the South Seas pass’d, 
about this earthly ball, 1719 De Foe Ciusoe 11, (Globe) 
544 To sail from the Philippine Islands, away to the South- 
Seas. 1745 P. Thomas {title), A Voyage to the South Seas 
..in H.M.S. Centurion. 1802 Pinkerton Mod. Geogr. II. 
506 The Grecian.. forms, given by aitists..to the people of 
the South seas,, .are totally false. 1866 Treas. Bot. inp/x 
Airowroot. . is a favourite ingredient for puddings and cakes 
in the South Seas. 

3 . The South Pacific Ocean; +the Pacific 
Ocean as a whole {obs.). 

1555 Eden Decades m. iii. (Arb.) 251 The Spanyardes 
thought that by this ryuer they might haue passed into the 
south sea. 1638 J. Ciiilmead tr. Hues' Treat. Globes in. 
i. (Hakl. Soc.) 79 Ameiica.. is terminated. .on the West with 
..the South Sea. 1771 Encycl, Brit. III. 449/1 [The] Pacific 
. .was called south-sea, because the Spaniards crossed the 
isthmus of Daiien from north to south, when they firs-t dis- 
covered it. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 116/2 The Pacific., 
is also called the South Sea, because vessels sailing fiom 
Europe can only enter it after a long southerly course. Ibid. 
117/x The name of South Sea has been limited in later times 
to the southern portion of the Pacific. 1845 Darwin Voy. 
Nat. (1901) 510 The introduction of Christianity throughout 
the South Sea. 

Jig. 1600 Siiaks. A. V. L. m. ii. 207 One inch of delay 
more, is a South-sea of discoueiie. 1721 Swift Ess. Eng. 
Bubbles , The ambitious citizens . . plunged deep in the 
wealthy whirlpool of the South Sea. 

b. ellipt . for * South Sea bonds, scheme etc. 
1717 Mrs. Centmvre Bold Stroke for Wife iv. i, 1 Stock. 
South Sea at seven eighths; who buys ? 1721 Swinr South 
Sea Project Wks. 1841 1. 622/1 The nation then too late will 
fiiid..Diiectois' ptomises but wind, South Sea, at best, a 
mighty bubble. 1856 Bageijot Lit. Studies II. 1 The leal 
founder was the giandfatherof the historian [Gibbon], who 
lived in the times of the ‘ South Sea '. 

+ 4 . Cant. (See quots.) Also altrib. Obs.~° 

X725 AVw Cant. Did., South-Sea, a strong dislill'd 
Liquor, so called by the Inhabitants and Clients of New- 
gate, &c, Ibid, South-Sea Mountain, Geneva. 

5 . altrib . South Sea bubble, = South Sea 
scheme ; South Sea Company, a company in- 
corporated in 1711 for the purpose of exclusive 
trade with the South Seas, and of taking up the 
unfunded. National Debt; South Sea scheme, 
a stock-j’obbing scheme which was inaugurated by 
this Company in 1720 for taking up the whole 
National Debt, but collapsed in the same year. 
Also South Sea bonds, dream, fund, stock, etc. 

171X {title), A View of the Coasts, Countnes and Islands 
Within the Limits of the South-Sea-Company. 1711 View 
Coasts, etc., of Soutk-bca-Coy. 207 Of the .Countries and 
Islands within the Limits of the South-Sea-Act. 1720 A. 
Hutcheson {title), A Collection of Calculations and Re- 
maiks lelating lo the South Sea Scheme & Stock. 1721 
Amherst Terrs Fil. No. 12 (1726) 60, 1 conceive the sum of 
the charge against the South-sea dircctois to be ibis. 1742 
Young Ni. Th. iv. 76 As wealthy as a South-sea dream. 
1771 Encycl. Brit. III. 632/2 Things were in this situa- 
tion, when.. the South Sea bubble was projected. 1809 
R. Langford Introd, Trades 7 South sea stock 89 means, 
that 8g l. will purchase 100/. of this stock. 1857 Geo. Eliot 
Ess. (1884) 54 South-Sea dreams and illegal percentage. 

b. In specific names, etc. (see quots.). 

1866 Treas. Bot. 1119/1 The..tubeis [of Tacca pinuali- 
Jida] contain a great deal of starch known as *Soutb-sea 
Arrowroot. 1884 Miller P/ont-n. 234/1 Tacca pinnati- 
Jida, Otaheita Salep-plant, Pi-plant, Soulh-Sea-Arrow-root- 
plant. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) V. 407/1 Having.. been 
furnished with *South Sea cloth from the ship, he equipped 
himself with gieat quickness. 1753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. 
App. s.v. Rose, *South-Sea Rose, a name sometimes given 
to the Neriou of botanists. x866 Treas. Bot. ggx South Sea 
rose, of Jamaica, Netium Oleander. 1728 Chambers Cycl., 
Paraguay, or Pamgoue, . , a celebrated Plant, . .better 
known, of late, among us, under the Denomination of* South- 
Sea Tea. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 327 Southsca 
Thea, Ilex. 187a De Verb Americanisms 3g6 South-sea- 
tea or Yopon (Ilex vomitoria) occurs North and South. 

c. In miscellaneous uses. 

1707 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) V. 391/1 While Mr. Cook pro- 
ceeded to visit others of the South Sea Islands. 1813 
Prichard Phys, Hist. Man vi. § 6. 312 He [Cook] le- 
garded their dialect as a branch of the South Sea language. 
1847 Tennyson Princess iii, 261 Crump’d under worse than 
South-sea-isle taboo, 1897 Flora Shaw Story Australia 
iii. 22 A delicacy.. altogether wanting in other South Sea 
tribes. 

Hence South-seaman, a vessel trading in the 
South Seas, 

1805 Naval Chron. XIV. 169 One Store-ship, and a 
captured English South Seaman. 1839 T. Beale Nat. 
Hist. Sperm Whale 293 Those Yery people have massacred 
nearly the whole of the crew of a South-seaman. 2898 F.T. 
Bullen Cruise Cachalot vi. 51 The clear and sweet oil., 
landed from a south-seaman. 

South-side. [Originally repr. ME. subside, — 
MDu. suutside, zuulzide (Du. zuidzijde), MLG. 
siUside, G. stidseite, Da. sydside. In later use felt 
merely as a collocation of South a. and Side j<M] 
The side situated in or lying towards the south. 

1338 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 59 Toward )?e South side 
turned J?ei bar flete. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 297 
Andresleg is a greet woae on j?e sou)? side of Kent. *4x7 
E. E. Wills 27 As men goth ouer in-to be church at be 
South Syde. 1480 [see Choir sb. a). *535 Coverdale 

Numb. it. 10 On the South side shall lye the pauylions..of 
Ruben. 1560 Bible (Genev.) Numb, hi. 29 The families of 
the sonnes of Kohath shal pitch on the Southside of the 
Tabernacle. x6xo Holland Camden’s Brit. (1637) <>33 0° 


the South side a great part of the Wall standeth. 1670-1 
Narborough Jrnl. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1, (1604) 39, I 
went a-shore on the South-side to the peeked Rock. 1707 
J. Chamuerlayne Pres. St. Gt, Brit. (1710) 460 On the 
South-side [of Holyrood Palace] lies the Queen’s Park. 
x8o8 Scott in Lockhart (1837) I. i. 12 A pond, or old 
quarry-hole,, .on the south side of the square. 1896 Baden- 
Powell Matabele Campaign xvii, Lord Grey's party shot 
to northward of the road, and the south side was our 
preserve. 

t b. In const, without of. Also as adv., on the 
south part; southward. Obs. 

1489 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1. 125 To pas on the suth- 
syd the watter. 1726 in W. Wing A tin. Steeple A stou (1875) 
54 The land hei etofot e of William Wing southside, and John 
Bates noithward. 

South-south-east, adv., etc. [Cf. older 

Flem. suydsuydoost (Kilian), Du. zuidzuidoost, G. 
siidsiidost.] In or from the direction lying midway 
between south and south-east. Also as sb. and adj. 

14. . Sailing Directions (Hakl. Soc. 1889) xx Fro Leyrnes 
to the Hedelonde the corns is north northwest and south 
south est. 1555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 380 And to the south 
southeaste [lay] a lowe longe lande. 1598 W. Phillip tr. 
Linschoten 165 We held our course south south East. 
1638 Chilmead tr. Hues' Treat. Globes v. (Hakl. Soc.) 140, 

1 finde it to be the North norwest, and South southeast 
Kumbe. a 1691 Boyle Hist. Air (1692) 192 A little island, 
which bare oft us south-south-east some four leagues. 1725 
De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 264 [The valley] went 
winding away.. to the south-east, and so to south-south- 
east. 1839 De la Beciie Rep, Geol. Cornwall etc. i. 5 
About eight miles in a..souili-south.east direction. 1842 
Penny Cycl. XXIII. 216/z One principal street, running 
fiom south-south-east to north-north-west. 1893 Times 
8 July 14/2 The wind had southemed a little.. and was 
about south-south-east. 

Hence Sou.th-south-ea'sterly, -eastward advs. 
and adfs. 

X784 Phil. Trans. LXXIV. 203, 30 0 or 20 0 south-south- 
eastwaid. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. (ed. 3) I. 711 The 
bank and highland .. ranges neatly northerly and south- 
soulheasteily. Ibid. 714 The high lands lie northeastward 
and south southeastward. 

South-SOU’therly. A mer. [Imitative : see first 
quot.] The long-tailed duck, Harelda gladalis. 

1814 A. Wilson Amer. Omith. VIII. 93 Known along 
the shores of the Chesapeake Bay by the name of South 
Soutlieily, fiom the singularity of its ciy, something imita- 
tive of the sound of those woids. 187a Coues N. Amer. 
Birds 291. 1878 A. M. Ross Catal. Mammals Canada 8/1. 

Soutll-SOU.tll-west, adv., etc. [Cf. MLG. 
sfltsftt’west, older Flem. suydsuydwest , Du. zttid- 
zuidwest, G. siidsiidmest.] in or from the direction 
situated midway between south and south-west. 
Also as sb. and adj. 

15x3 Douglas ASneid Wks. 1874 II. 284 And Aflricus is 
takm for plat west wynd, that is bot sowth sowthwest. 
i55 S Eden Decades in. iii. (Arb.) 260 [It] mnneth to the 
quarter of south southwest and 1101th noitheast. 1638 
Ciiilmead tr. Hues' Treat. Globes v. (Hakl. Soc ) 141 You 
must saile..to the Canaiy Islands by the South South-west 
Rumbe. a 1701 Maundrell Journ. Jems. (1721) Add. 6 
Its Course is South South West. 1772-84 Cook's Voy. 
(1790) I. 151 We discovered land from the mast head, beai - 
ing south-south-west. 2827 J. Holmes Hist. United 
Brethren ii. (ed. 2) 101 The coast.. now turned to the 
south-south-west. 1842 Fenny Cycl. XXIII. 215/2, 18 
miles south-south-west from Bury, xgoo Westm. Gaz. 22 
Aug. 10/1 The south-south-west of Natal. 

Hence South-south-we'sterly, -we stern adjs. 
1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 204/2 Always with souLh-south- 
westeily winds. 1840 Ibid. XVI. 325/1 Flowing,, in a 
south-south-wesLern direction. 1850 Ansted Elem. Geol., 
Min., etc. § 124 Asouth-south-westeily wind. 

SoutfSeDL, variant of Sithen Obs. 

South thystell, obs. form of Sow-thistle. 
Southumbrian, sb. and a. Hist. [tepr. 
OE. Sffl{an)hymbre : cf. Northumbrian.] 

A. sb. A native or inhabitant of the noithern 
part of the early English kingdom of Mercia. 

1823 Ingram tr. Saxon Chron. 37/2 Oswald.. was slain 
by Penda, king of the Southumbrians [in 642]. 1853 C. D. 
Yonge tr. Matt. Westminster I. 333 The Mercians, who 
are also called the Southumbrians, that is to say, that part 
of the Mercians . .north of the river Trent. 1899 Plummer 
Sax. Chron. II. 440/2 Penda a Southumbrian. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to northern Mercia. 

1887 Diet. Nat. Biogr. XI. 213 A reaction against the 

Southumbrian party. 1899 Plummer Sax. Chron, II. 35 
Extent of the Southumbrian kingdom. 

Southward (sau’pwaid, naut. sirSaid), adv., 
sb., and a. Forms: 1 sup-, sudweard, 3 sup-, 
su. 3 -, 4- southward, 5-6 -warde, Sc. 5-7 -wart, 
4, 7 sowthward. See also Southard. [OE. siib- 
weard, i. South adv. + -ward. Cf. MDu. suul-, 
sude-, suytwaert, MLG. sildwart, -vaert.] 

A. adv, 1 . Towards the south; in a southern 
di tection.: a. Of motion or direction. 

0893 K. /Elfeed Ores. 1. i. § 10 p®r of pawn beorgum 
wilj? seo ea suj?weard Eufrates. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. III. 
250 Heo [so. the sun] cyrS 'beer ongean eft suSweard. <2x122 
O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1095, pa het he makian aenne 
castel, . .& sySSan suSweard for. c 1205 Lay. 29543 Swa he 
droh suS-waid, pat he com to Dorchestre. <11290 S. Eng. 
Leg. I. 234 po tornede pe wynd in-to pe North, and drof 
lieom south-ward faste. c 1391 Chaucer Astral. 1. § 17 His 
Moeuyng is clepid sowth-ward as fro the equinoxial. c 2450 
Canttn. Brut 533 Whan he had taried a while in pe Northe 
..he retorned South warde. 1535 Coverdale Numb. xiii. 

17 Go vp southwarde. .and loke vpon the londe how it is. 
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*Sg8 Sylvester Du Eartas 11. ii. iv. Colwnnes 391 Then 
South- ward Sol doth retrograde. 1603 Reg. Mag. Sig. 
Scot. 506/1 Passand ovir the streit. .southwart to the loch. 
1607 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 437 They take their Flight ; 

. .Nor Southward to the Rainy Regions run, But boring to 
the West. 1726-46 Thomson Winter gso Life.. from the 
dreary months Flies conscious southward. 1841 W. Spalding 
Italy .J- It. Isl. II. 32 The apostle, .fled from Rome south- 
ward. 187a Tennyson Gar. Lynette 179 Southward they 
set their faces. 

b. Of relative position. 

1390 GoWes Conf. III. 127 After hem [sc. constellations] 
I finde thus, Southward from Alisandre forth Tho Signes 
[etc.]. 1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. 1518 Phebus south- 
ward was reised in hisarke, 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 
(1637) 631 Beneath Brecknock and Hereford-shire South- 
ward, lyeth the County of Monmouth. 1669 Sturmy 
Mariner's Mag. vii. xvi. 25 Those that live 90 deg. fiom us 
Northward or Southward. 1726 in W. Wing Ann. Steeple 
Aston (1875) 54 The land . . of Mr. Belcher, lying northward, 
and of Brazenose College southward. 

O. Followed, by of. 

1630 Capt. Smith 1 1 ' As. (Arb.) 953 The best Countries., 
of the world, both Northward and Southward of the line. 
1649 Davenant Love $ Hon. 11. i. 701 In a cloud, South- 
waid of yonder star. 1738 Genii. Mag. VIII. 164/1, 20 
Leagues Sou thward of Porto Rico. 1771 Encycl . Brit. III. 
379/1 Because Port- Royal is southward of the Lizard. 1814 
Scott Diary 26 Aug. in Lockhart, Southwaid of both lies 
Muick, or Muck. 1896 Baden-Powell Matabele Campaign 
ii, Half a mile southward of the town lies a bush-covered 
rising giound, 

d. Comb., as southward-facing, - looking , etc. 
1853 M. Arnold Scholar Gypsy xxiv, The fiinges of a 
southward-facing brow. 1871 Morris Earthly l'ar. IV. 88 
The southward-looking hill. 1885-94 R. Bridges Eros if 
Psyche March 23 The southward stretching margin of a bay. 
2 . quasi-rA = next. 

1842 Macaulay Regillus xxiii, So came he far to south- 
ward. 1884 Bedford Sailor’s Hamibk. rot The land wind 
comes off moderately from southward. 

B. sb. That direction or part which lies to the 
south of a place, etc. 

1555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 382 Wee had the wynde more 
easterly to the southwarde then before. 16x8 in Foster 
Eng. Factories India (igo6) I. 3 Some new way to have 
a snip from the sowthward. 1707 Land. Gaz. No, 4386/2 
Several otherlight Colliers., are this Day come hither from 
the Southward. 1748 Anson's Voy, 1. vi. 66 The wild 
cattle., have spread., from Buenos Ayies towards the 
southward. *820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. II. 210 Any 
situation in a lower latitude than 78°, is called the * south- 
ward 1840 R. H. Dana Be/. Mast x, It looked black at 
the southward and eastward. 1883 Stevenson Treas. Isl. 
xxiii, I made sure she also was wheeling to the southward, 
b. Const, oft a place, thing, etc.). 

1624 Copt. Smiths Wks. (Aib.) 762 To trade to the South- 
ward of Cape Cod. 1650 Bu liver A nthropomet. xi. (1653) 179 
Thepeople on thesouthward ofTinda. SfgR Anson's Voy. 11. 
i. ri6 The highlands on the southward of the bay. 1801 Sin 
H. Parker in A. Duncan Nelson (1806) 140 The wind veeied 
. .to the southward of the west. 1854 W. Os burn Mon. Hist. 
Egypt II. ii. 54 A little to the southward of Melawi. 

C. adj. That has a southerly situation or direc- 
tion ; lying, facing, moving, etc., towards the south. 

i6ix Shaks. IVint. iv. iv. 819 The Sunne looking with 
a South-ward eye vpon him. *638 Chilmead tr. Hues' 
Treat. Globes r. ii. (Hakl. Soc.) 31 The bright Stane. .in the 
end of the taile (which is also the most Southward of all). 
1736 Ainsworth ii, A ns traits, adj., southward, southern. 
1820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. II. 211 A number have 
been taken in tbe southward fishing stations. 1864 Kerr 
Gentian. Ho. 290 A southward aspect is.. advantageous. 
x88a Swinburne Tristr. (1899) 237 With the southward 
swallow. 

Soxrth.'Wardly, adv. and a. [f. prec. + -hr 2 .] 

A. adv. 1. From the south. 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. (S. T. S.) I. 25 
This guse jeirlie iu the spring tyme leturnes to ws ; quhair- 
fra can na man tell : bot southwardly. X704 S. Sewall 
Diary 25 Aug., The wind was Southwardly. 

2. In a southward direction ; to or towards the 
south. 

1632 Lithgow Ttav. x, 443 A large prospect Southwardly 
towards the Evenise mountaines 1667 Lend. Gaz, No. 
x8g/i A Fleet of 36 laden Colliers put to Sea from this 
place Southwardly bound. 1738 G. Whitefield in Life <$• 
fruls. (1756) 90 A Town situated southwaidly above an 
hundred Miles from Savannah. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 
(ed. 3) I. 215 Few of them winter there on their return 
southwardly. x8io Vince Astron. xx. 191 The star passed 
still more southwardly. 1880 L, Wallace Ben-Hur 173 
It curved southwardly out of view. 

B. adj. Situated in or directed towards the 
south ; of the wind, blowing from the south. 

c 1682 J. Collins Salt tr Fishery 103 Fit for Exportation 
to Spain or other Southwardly Countries. 1704 Phil. 
Trans. XXV. 1657 The morning serene . , , with small Sou th- 
wardly Bieezes. 1805 Ibid. XCVI. 244 The southwardly 
wind blew fresh. 1858 Merc. Marine Mag, V. 208 A south- 
wardly course. .would be a proper course. 
Southwards, adv., sb., and a. Also 1 su 8 - 
weardes, 5 Sc. aouthwardis, 6 -wardys, 7 
sowards. [OE. sddiveardes : see Sooth adv. and 
-wards. So MDu. sutwarts, suylwerts, Du. 
zuidwaarts, G. siidw&rts.] 

A. adv. = Southward adv, Also quasi-jA 

<2x000 Boeth. Metr. i. 4 Setton sutSweardes sisej?eoda 
twa. 1375 Barbour Bruce xiv. 250 And thai southwardis 
thair wais raid, 15x7 Torkington Pilgr. (1884) 38 The 
londe .. marcheth . . South wardys to the londe of Egipte. 
1619 in Foster Eng. Factories Ind. (1906) I. 55 They usually 
have had good quantety. . from sowards. 1687 Mi£ge Gt. 
Fr. Diet. 1, Du iitl du Midi, southwards. 1707 J , Cham.- 


berlayne Pres. St. Gt. Brit. (1710) 342 AH those Islands 
lie in a Row Southwaids one of the other. 1797 Encycl. 
Brit, (ed. 3) XVIII. 861/1 Bending gradually, as we ad- 
vance southwards, . . to the south-west, 1837 Lockhart 
Scott I. viii. 265 Proceeding southwards, the tourists visited 
Carlisle, 1875 Ckoll Climate <)• T. xiy. 230 Deflected south- 
wards into the Antarctic Sea. 

fig. 1857 GrindonLiVc.- its Nature (ed. 2) iii. 31 That the 
heart should look southwards. 

B. sb. = Southward sb. 

1618 in Foster Eng. Factories Ind. (1906) 1. 31, 1 ymployed 
the Frauuces..to the southwards the better to discover the 
coast. 1669 Sturm y Mai iner's Mag. iv. iii. 148 The Ship 
is to the Southwards of the Place she departed [from]. 
1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Wind, In South Latitudes to the 
Southwards thereof [ic. the equatot], 

C. adj. Directed towards the south, rare — 

1842 Whewell in Mrs. S- Douglas Life (1881) 262 The next 

time that you make your southwards move. 

South-west (scmjwe’sf), adv., sb., and a. [OE. 
siiSwest (see South and West), = WFris. sildwcst , 
MDu. suul-, suytwest (Du. midwest'), OS. siilh- 
tittesl (MLG. s&lwest), OHG. suntwest (G. sud- 
west), Da. sydvesl. Cf. OF. suroest , F. sud-ouest, 
Sp, sndoeste , Pg. sudueste .] 

A. adv. 1. In the direction situated midway be- 
tween south and west. Also followed by of. 

c 893 K. /Elfred Ores. 1. i. 24 An Saera garena lift suft- 
west ongean past island )>e Gades hatte. a xxaa O. E. 
Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1097, Da. .aetywde an selcuS stcorra. 
..He wass gesewen suflweast. 14.. Sailing Directions 
(Hakl. Soc. 1889) 12 Fro Orfoidnesie to Orweu waynys the 
cours is southwest, c 1440 Pallad. on Husb. 11. 164 Yf they 
do, turne hem southwest or west. 1574 in Reg, Mag, Sig. 
Scot. 263/x Passand linialie southwest thruch the mos. x6xo 
Sandys Relat. Journ, (1637) 22 Fouie miles south-west 
from the foresaid place. 1633 T. James Voy. 24 Wee stood 
South-west. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe n. (Globe) 466 His Com- 
rades. .came on Southward, and South-West. 1771 Encycl. 
Brit. III. 942/1 Winchester [is], .sixty-five miles south-west 
of London. 1849 Cupples Green Hand ii. (1856) 16 ‘ How 
does she head just now, Jacobs P‘ 1 Sou '-west- and-by- 
south, sir.' 1870 Morris Earthly Par. in. iv. 88 The rook 
still flies South-west before the wind. 

b. Fiom this direction. 

1725 De Foe Voy. round World (1B40) 306 The little wind 
that blew being south-west-by-south. 

2. quasi - sb a. At south-west, = prec. b. =next. 
*555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 258 Directynge theyr course 
towarde Southewest, they came to an other Ilande. 1591 
Raleigh Last Fight Revenge (Arb.) 32 They came into the 
height of 35. degrees,' .where theyfound the winde at South- 
west. 1638 Chilmead tr. Hues' Treat. Globes iv. iii. (Hakl. 
Soc.) too Betwixt South west and by west. 1671 Milton P. R. 
iv. 237 Look once more e’re we leave this specular Mount 
Westward, much nemer by Southwest, behold Where [etc.]. 
*777 G. White Selborne Ixxviii, The wind at south-west, and 
the thermometer at 58J. 1865 Kingsley//*/ esv. xxxviii, The 
vast forest which ringed London lound from north-east to 
south-west. X884 Bedford Sailor' sHatuibk. 192 The cuirent 
runs to the north-west with winds south of south-west. 

B. sb. 1. The direction, district, or region 
situated between south and west. 

, a ii2z O. E. Chron, (Laud MS.) an. 1106, Se steona mLywde 
innon pact suSwest. X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 173 
Mesia. .ioynej/ in (jc. .south west to Dalmatia. X517 Tokk- 
ington Pilgr. (1884) 61 The wynde Rose in the Suth- 
weste. 1577 Harrison Dcscr. Brit. xii. in Holinshcd, Erin 
liseth of sundrie heads, and. .peninsulateth Seleseie towne 
on the southwest. x6xx Bible Acts xxvii. 13 Phenice.. 
lieth toward the Southwest. >731 Miller Gaid. Diet. 
s.v. Wind, The Wind, .is like to be in the South or South- 
west, 1789 J. Williams Min. Kingd. I. 102 You advance 
..with your face towards the southwest. 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. u v, iii, Such is the combustion of Avignon and tbe 
South-west. 1855 Orr's Circ. Set., Inorg. Nat. 117 Repre- 
sented by soft sands, .in tbe south-west of France. 

2. The (or a) south-west wind. 
x6io Shake. Temp. 1. ii, 323 A Southwest blow on yee, 
And blister you all ore. 1725 Pope Odyss. xii. 343 Should 
the fierce south-west. .toss with rising storms the watery 
way. 1859 Tennyson Geraint # Enid 935 As the south- 
west that blowing Bala lake Fills all the sacied Dee. 

C. adj, 1. Of the wind: Blowing fiom the 
south-west. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. v. 14 pe southwest wynde ..Was 
pettliche for pure pryde, and for no poynt elles. 1483 Calk. 
Atigl. 350/2 pe Sowthe vest wynde, faiionius, ajfncus. 
1526 Tindale Acts xxvii. 12 Whych haven, .servith 10 the 
SQughwest and northwest wynde. 1597 A. M. tr. Guille- 
mean's Fr. Chintrg, 51 b/x A south-west wind, with warm- 
ishe showres of rayne 1608 Shaks. Pericles iv. i. 51 Is 
this wind westerly that blows ? Leon. South-west. 1731 
Miller Gard. Die t. s.v. Barometer , A long continu’d Storm 
of South-west Wind. 1829 Chapters Phys. Sci, 428 The 
great lains which deluge the whole of India during the 
south-west monsoon. 1884 Bedford Sailor's Handbk. 146 
From that latitude ., much south-west wind is experienced. 

2. Lying in or situated to the south-west. 

c 1440 Astron. Cal. (MS. Ashm. 391), A sowpe weste moone 
and a norpe Est inoone maken an high flode at london 
brigge. 1540 Test, Ebor. (Surtees) VI. 120 To be buried in 
thechurcheyerde. in the southe weste coiner. >573 Tusser 
Husb. (1878) 117 The sunne southwest for hopyard is best. 
1663 Butler Hud. i. i. 68 He could.. divide A Hair ’twixt 
South and South-West side. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Com- 
Pass, What has been said of North-East Amplitudes, holds 
also of South-West Amplitudes. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 
II. 624 The south-west side of the island. 1837 P. Keith 
Bot. Lex. 14 The south-west and south-east coasts [of North 
America] .. being . . the more flat. *885 Stevenson Kid- 
napped xm jjThe reef, .was close in under the south-west 

3. Directed towards the south-west. 

2756 F. Home Exper , Bleaching 67, 1 exposed, in a south- 


west window, half an oz. of Castile soap. 181a New Botanic 
Gard. I. 61 A wall which had a south-west aspect. 1825 
Greenhouse Comp. 1. 11 A gieen-house with a west or even 
south-west aspect. 

South-we-ster, sb. Also south-wester, [f. 
prec. + -eh 1. Cf. Sou’- wester.] 

1, A wind or gale blowing from the south-west. 

1833 T. Hook Parson's Dau. m. xi, lie felt a longing 

hope that he might fall in with the Dolly in the Channel, 
although the prevalence of the south-westers rendered it 
improbable. 1853 Kingsley Westw. II 0! viii, The south- 
wester freshened, and blew three parts of a gale dead into 
the bay. 1868 Rep. U.S. Commissioner Agnc. (1869) 176 
Logs of all sizes lie. .where they are thrown upon the shore 
by the October southwesters. 

2. A large oilskin or waterproof hat or cap worn 
by seamen to protect the head and neck during 
rough or wet weather. 

So Du. suidwester, G. siidwester. 

1840 R. H. Dana Be/. Mast iv, We were glad to., put on 
our thick clothing, boots, and southwesters. X845 Disraeli 
Sybil 11. xiv, [He] was shaking the wet off an oilskin hat 
known by the name of a ‘ south-wester ’. 1883 Cent. Mag. 
XXVI. 947 The six oil-jackets and south-westers, 
b. attrib. with cap, hat. 

1831 Ann, Reg. 113 He wore a smock frock, .and a south- 
wester cap. 1840 R. H. Dana Be/, Mast x, We had on oil- 
cloth suits and southwester caps. 

South-we ster, v. rare ~ l . [f. South-west 
adv.] intr. To move towards the south-west. 

a 1861 A. H. Clough Poems (1888) 95 [The sun] Scuth- 
westering now, thro 1 windows plainly glassed, On the inside 
face his radiance keen hath cast. 

South-we sterly, a. and adv. [f. South- 
west, after Westerly.] 

A. adj. a. Of the wind: Blowing from the 
south-west. b. Tending south-westward. 

X708 Sewel Du. Diet, ir, Zuydwestelyk, south-westerly. 
1731 Miller Gard. Did. s.v. Wind, The North-East Trade 
Wind below will be attended with a South-Westerly above, 
1840 R. H. Dana Be/. Mast vii, A steady though light 
southwesterly wind. 1869 Dunkin Midn. Eky 59 A south- 
westerly direction. 

iransf. 1883 Harper's Mag. Aug, 441/2 One murky south- 
westeily Saturday night. 

B. adv. Still th-westwardly. 

179a Morse Amer. Geog. 50 These mountains extend 
north-easterly and south-westerly. 2883 American VII. 
168 The party now headed southwesterly for the Siberian 
coast. 

South-we stern, a. and sb. [OE. sdbzoesteme 
(see South adv. and Western fl.), = OIIG. sund- 
westroni.] 

A. adj. 1. Of the wind: Blowing from the 
south-west. 

c 1000 Apollonius 0/ Tyre (Thorpe) 11 Se ancrislica su8- 
westerna wind him. onsean stod. 1362 Langl. P. PI, A. v. 
14 pis soup-WesLerne wynt on a beteidayat euen. 1835 
Mrs. Somerville Comte. v, l’hys. Set. xv. (ed. 2) 147 The 
western and south-western gales, so pievalent in our lati- 
tudes. 1894 Gladstone Horace, Odes 1. xiv, 19 Seest not? 
thy mast flow rent by stiff southwestern blast ? 

2. Situated or extending towards the south-west ; 
of or pertaining to the south-west. 

>828-32 Webster s.v., To sail a southwestern couise. 
1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 345/1 The south-western coast of the 
island of Sumatra. >863 W. Barnes Dorset Gloss . 9 The main 
matks of south-western English. 1888 Miss Braddon Fatal 
Three 1. v, It is too warm in this south-western country. 

B. sb. A wave from the south-west, rare _1 . 

>872 Tennyson Gar. if Lynette 1117 Gareth.. could not 

wholly bring him under, more Than loud South westerns, 
rolling ridge on ridge, The buoy that rides at sea. 

Hence South-we sterner, one belonging to the 
south-west (of the United States, etc.),. Also 
South-we*stenunost adv. 

>86a Ansted Channel Isl. 1. iii. 49 The south- westernmost 
angle. x888 Encycl. Brit. XXIII. 799/1 The south-western- 
most portion of tbe region. 1888 Cent. Mag. Feb. 502/2 
The bulk of the cowboys, .arc South-westerners, 
Soutk-We*stward, adv., sb., and a. [f. 
South-west + -ward. So MDu. suylwcstwairt. ] 

A. adv. = South-west adv. 

>548 Patten Exped. Scotl. M vj, Thear stode southwest- 
ward about a quarter of a mile from our campe, a monasterie. 
*553 Eden Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 28 He sayled by tbe 
costes of the Ilande Southweste warde. x6xz Drayton 
Poly-olb, viii. 3 Clear Sabiine..South-westwaid Lasts her 
course. 1792 Mouse Amer. Geog. 48 The .. mountains 
which run south-westward through Pennsylvania. 1820 
Keats Lamia l 179 That other ridge.. Stretches., South- 
westward to Cleone. 1876 Meredith Beauch. Career xxxv, 
Save where a quarry south- westwai d gaped at the evening 
sun. 1884 Bedford SailoVs Handbk. 441 The anchorage 
for large vessels is south-westward of Little Sea Hill. 

B. sb. — South-west sb. 

*775 Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 392 When theship’s head was 
to the Southwestward. 1831 Scott Cast. Dang, i, Coming 
from the south-westward. 1884 Bedford Sailor's Handbk. 
411 [The currents] often run with great velocity to the 
south-westward. 

C. adj. Tending towards the south-west. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. (ed, 3) I. 384 The liver Kenne- 
beck takes a southwestward course. 

So S onth-we ' stwar da adv. 

>74S *■". Egede's Dcscr. Greenland 39 The Current.. run- 
ning along the Shore, South-Westwards. 1879 Gmkie in 
Encycl. Brit.X. 339/2 From the mouth of the St. Lawreuce 
south-westwards into Alabama, 

South-we' stwardly, adv. and a. [f. South- 
westward.] = Sodth-wbstwahd adv, and a. 
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1796 Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 350 Under which it is to be 
extended south-westwardly by a subten aneou, cut or tunnel. 
1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 43 Sand-hills extend 
south-westwardly from the mouth of the river Axe. 1858 
Maury P/tys. Geog. 1. §53 We find the current.. taking a 
southwestwardly direction. 

+ Southwort. Obs. rare *“ 1 . In 3 supewurt. 

e= SOUTHERNWORT. 

<1x265 Voc. Plants in Wr.-Wiilcker 554 Abrotanum ,.. 
subewurt. 

Soutilete, obs. variant of Subtility. 

II Souveniv (s7xvenIaM). [F. souvenir memory, 
keepsake, subst. use of the inf. souvenir L. sub- 
venire to come into the mind.] 

1 . A remembrance, a memory. 

X77S H. Walpole Lett. (1857) VI. 284 You have always 
been so good to me, Madam, and I am so grateful that if 
my souvenirs were mavked with cups, there would be many 
more than mile-stones from hence to Ampthill. 1777 C’tess 
Upper Ossory in Jesse Sehvyn # Contemp. (1844) III. 188 
These are the words of our friend the Quaker, and the sub- 
stantial proofs of this souvenir you will soon receive, 
b. A slight trace ^something, rare _1 . 

1883 Harper's Mag;. Nov. 971/1, I would recommend this 
lavender Ducape, with only just a souvenir of sorrow in it. 

2 . A token of remembrance ; something (usually 
a small article of some value bestowed as a gift) 
which reminds one of some person, place, or 
event ; a keepsake. 

1782 J. Douglas Trav. A need. (1786) 41 The youngest of 
the two girls.. asked if she was ceitain, that the little sou - 
venir she gave her was safe in her pocket. 1803 Mar. Edge- 
worth E. de Coulanges (1832) 217 She intended to offer 
souvenirs to her English friends. 1838 Stephen Trav. 
Russia 75/1 He gave me his last painting . . as a souvenir for 
his sister. 1885 R. Buchanan Annan Water xxiii. She 
saw the gentle old pastor counting his souvenirs within. 

b. As the title of a work intended as a gift- 
book, spec, of an illustrated annual publication 
(see first quot.). 

1825 (title), The Literary Souvenir, or Cabinet of Poetry 
and Romance. 1835 Hood Poetry, Prose, *§- Worse xxxvii, 
How sweet if the bill . But enrich’d, as a copy of verses, The 
Gem, or a new Souvenir I 1840 — Kilmansegg, Educ. x, 
Her ‘ Early Lessons ' of every sort, Looked like Souvenirs. 

3 . attrib ., as souvenir card, spoon. 

*893 Outing XXII. 160 When the souvenir spoon became 
a fad, As a gift to be highly prized. 1900 Daily News 
15 Nov. 5/2 The presentation of a silver trophy to each 
coips and of a souvenir card to each Volunteer. 

Souwarrow, obs. form of Saouari. Souwe, 
obs. form of Sew v. Sou’-west : see South-west. 

Sou’-we ater. Also sou’wester, sou-wester. 
[Reduced f. Sou rH - wester jA] 

X. = South-wester sb. 1. 

*838 Col. Hawker Diaiy (1893) II. 157 Frost ended in 
a set in of dirty sou'-wester, with a constant batch of wind 
and rain. 1894 W. E. Norris Si. Ann’s I. 180 One of 
those steady, relentless sou’-westers, accompanied by sheets 
of rain. 

2 . = South-wester sb. a. 

1837 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) II. 130, I shipped my 
sou-wester and went fishing. 1848 Dickens Dombey xxxii, 
He also provided Rob with a species of hat, . . which is usually 
termed a sou'wester. 1870 Tiiornbury Tour rd. Eng. II. 
xxviii. 239 [The] men have their shiny-yellow sou'-westers 
pulled down over their brows. 

b. attrib., — South-wester sb. 2 b. 

1842 Dickens Ainer. Notes (1850) 13/1 When the captain 
comes down again^in a sou’-wester hat tied under his elun, 
and a pilot-coat, i860 C. A. Collins Eyewitness 120 It is 
a neighbourhood of canvas trousers and sou'-wester hats. 

3 . Naut. (See quot., and cf. Nor’-wester 2.) 

1848 B. D. Walsh Aristoph. 40 note. Half-and-half was 

equivalent to what seamen call a sou'-wester, that is to say, 
half rum and the rest rum-and-water. 

Hence Sou’-we sterad a., wearing a sou’-wester. 
1891 Harper's Mag. July 179/1 That unseasonably sou’- 
westered man at the wheel. 

Souze, variant of Souse sb. and v. 

Sov (spv) , colloq. abbrev. of Sovereign - sb. 

1850 New Monthly Mag. XC. 510 As to the purse, there 
wern’t above three or four sovs in it. 1857 Hughes Tom 
Brown 1. v, She gave me half-a-sov this half. 1883 Hamper's 
Mag. Mar. 647/2 , 1 slipped a sov. in the paw of the major- 
general. 

Sove(n, obs. forms of Seven. 
f Sovenance. Obs. Forms : 5 sou(u)en- 
aunce, 6-7 aouv-, souenance. [a. OF. sov-, 
souvenance (F. souvenance, It. sovvenenza ), f. sou- 
venir : see Souvenir.] Remembrance; memoiy. 

c 1477 Caxton Jason 19 The souenaunce of his lady pie- 
sented her into his memorie. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 363/2 As 
she hadde alWey souuenaunce ana mynde of Jhesu Cryst. 
c 1550 Rolland Crt. Venus n. 1026 Je haifand of vs the 
souenance, With hand we may not make hir resistance. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. n. vi. 8 Of his way he had no souen- 
aunce, Nor care of vow’d reuenge. 16x4 J. Davids (Heref.) 
Eclogue xx6 Whan wee wenden till an other place, Our 
souenance may here ay.gayly wonne. 1625 Lisle Du 
Bartas, Noe xoo Like a forrest wide where.. the learned 
Souvenance Itself entangled is. 

Soveniht, -nijt, -nyjt, obs. ff. Sennight. 
t Sover, 0. and adv. Sc. Obs. Also 4 souar 
(5 suffer), 5-6 souir, 6 souer, sovir, sowir, 
seuver. [ad. OF. soiir, var, of seiir (mod.F. stir) 
Sure a., with intrusive ».] 

A. adj. Sure, secure, safe, sound. 

X396 in Scott. Antiq. XIV, si8 Gif yt sal happyn the, , 


erle til pay thefoisaid soumeothirwaysin ony souar maner. 
X429 Sc. Acts, Jas. I (1814) II. 18 pe 3eman . . sail haif a 
gude souer hat for his hede, & a doublat of fence, c 1470 
Henry Wallace in. 84 Gude souir weide dayly on him he 
wour. Ibid. vi. 484 He.. said he was baith suffer [v.r. 
sober], wys and trew. c 15*0 Reg. Aberdou. (Maitland Cl.) 
I.385 As your Lordship may geit sowir informacion. 1533 
Bellf.nden Livy 11. xiv. (S.T.S.) I. 183 The pepill..garmst 
Jare tentis with maist sovir trinschis & fowseis. 1568 
Satir, Poems Reform, xlviii. 59 3 *t is my claith seuver for 
sadillis to ceuver, Suppois the sessioun raid thamesell. 

B. adv. Surely, securely. 
c 1550 Rolland Crt. Venus 1. 92 With precious Perle, 
and gold was souer set. Ibid. ir. 698 Weill souer set with 
diuers chi is tall stane. 

t Sover, v. Sc. Obs. In 5-6 souer, 5 suffer. 
[Cf. prec. and Sure v., Assure v.] 

1 . intr. To trust in something. 

c 1470 Gol, SfGaiu. 1x05 Ane wounder peralous poynt.. 
To souer in thi gentrice, but signete or sele. 

2 . trails. To render safe from attack or injury, 
esp. by a formal pledge. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace vn. xx88 The hardy Scottis..Set 
on the laiff with strakis sad and sar. Off thaim tkar our as 
than soueiit thai war. Ibid. ix. 277 Thai, .rasauit him in 
the toun, And suffeiyt [v.r, souerit] thaim, fot all that he 
had brocht. a 1557 Diurn. Occitrr. (Bann. Cl.) 26 Geotge 
Dowglas was souet it to come and speak with the Governour. 

+ Severance. Se. Obs. Also 5-6 souer ance, 
6 souerans(e, souuironce. [Cf. prec. and Sdr- 
anoe sb. - ] Assurance ; safe-conduct ; trace. 

C1470 Henry Wallace xi. 881 Bot. .souerance he wald 
nocht grant, Thocht thai joldin wald cum as recreant. 
c 1475 Rauf Coiljear 880 Thy self maid me neuer sa affiaid, 
That I for souerance wald haue pi aid. 1525 Earl of Angus 
in St. Papers Hen. VIII ( 1836)1 v. 378 Richtsa the severance, 
takin in Parliament betuix Hir Grace and me,. .1 have ob- 
servit and kepit in all poyntis. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. II. 13 With Ingland thay take nocht a Soueians 
abone four 3eii is, 

Soveran.ce, obs. Sc. f. Sufferance. 
Sovereign (sp’vren), sb. and a. Forms : (see 
below), [a. OF. soverain, souverein, etc. (mod. 
F. souverain), = It. sovrano (see Sovran), Sp. and 
Pg. soberano pop.L. *superanus, f. super above. 
Cf. MDu. sov(e)rein, souverein , soferein.\ 

I. Forms. 

1. a. 3-5 souerein (4 -eine, 6, 8 sov-), 3-6 sou- 
ereyn(e, 5 souereeyne, Bouureyn), 4-6 sover- 
eyn(e, 4 sovreyn) ; 4-6 sou-, 4-7 soverain(e, 

4 souorain), 4-6 sou-, soverayn(e, 5 souer- 
eayn). 

/ 9 . 4-7 souereign(e, 4 soeuereigne, 5 souer- 
ign, -ygne), 4-7 sovereigns, 4- sovereign ; 4-6 
soueraigne (4 souuer-) , 5-6 soueraygne (6 sov-), 
6-7 soveraigne, 6-8 soveraign. (6 sovar-, 7 
-aing). 

7, (Chiefly A.) 4-7 soueran(e, 4 sowu-, 5 
sow-), 5-6 soveran(e. 

[For examples of these forms see the senses below.] 

8. 4-5 soueryn, 5 soueren, -eng, -yng(e, 6 
-eyng; 5 souerant-, soveraynt-, 6Boverand(e. 

1390-1440 R. Gloucester’s Citron. 5183 (Harl. MS.), pat 
folc . . vnderuonge pere Kyng Egbryjt to her soueryn. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 11459 In faith of j>o fatre soueryn. 1421 Cov, 
LeetBk. 36 Masturs & souerens of this wurthy Cite, r 1460 
Fortesccje/J At. <$• Lwi. Mon. (1714) 61 More Richesse than 
his Soveryng Lord. 1535 Boorde Let. in Intrad, Knowl. 
(1870)53 Our most, .gracyose souerevng lord the Kynge. 
1537 in Lett. Suppress. Monast. (Camden) 153 Our soverand 
loid kyng Henrte. 1548 Act 2 $ 3 Edw, VI, c. 38 § 4 The 
King o r Soveiande Lorde. 

2. a. 4 sufrayn, 5 suffrayn, -ein, 6 -ayne, 
6-7 -ain ; 5-6 sufferayne, 6 -ayn, -aine, -ein, 
-aigne, -eigne ; 5 sofferayn, sofereyn, 6 -ayne, 

5 sofreyn. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter 514 Ask.. pi sufrayns. £1400 
Destr, Troy 5055 Diamede. .said to |>at suffrayn. cx 440 
York Myst. xiv. 46 He is sufferayne of alt thyng. 1452 
Cal. Anc, Rec. Dublin (1889) 277 Our sofferayn lorde the 
Kyng. 1528 Star Chamber Cases (Selden) II. 168 In the 
xix th yere of our sofreyn lord kyng henry the viij’ 1 '. 1534 
in Peacock Eng. C/i. Furniture (1866) 191 With a sufferayn 
of golde theieto nailed. 1551 Turner Herbal 11. 123 A 
soferayne medicine. 1567 Maflet Gr, Forest (title-p.), The 
most sufferaigne Vertues in all the •whole kinde of Stones 

6 Mettals. 1596 Dawson Good Hus-wifvs lewell 50 A 
sufferatne ointment for shrunken sinewes. 

fi. 5 soferan, 5 suffirane, 5-6 sufferan, suffran. 
Sc, -ane ; 5 sufferen, 6 suffren, sufferyn. 

0x400 Destr. Troy 4817 Plenty of Sells, .in a serkyll pe 
soferan before, c 1426 Abraham's Sacrifice 273 in Non- 
Cycle Myst. Plays (1909) 33 A, sufferen lord, pi wille be ful- 
filled. 1515 A. Williamson in Douglas's Wks. (1874) I. 
Introd, p. xxii, The Quene my mastres and suffrane. 1540 
North Co. Wills (Surtees) 172 To Mr. John Danyell .oon 
sufferyn. 1553 Bale Vocacyon 5 b, Tne good suffren of 
kylkennie.. brought me thyder in the night. 

7. 5 soferand, sufferande, suffiraynd; 5-6 
sufferante (6 pi. -aunoe), sufferent(e. 

1432 in Burton & Raine Hemingbrough (1888) 383 To ray 
sufferante lorde Prior of Durham, c 1440 York Myst, x. 
163 Gude god oure suffraynd syre. c 1460 Towneley Myst. 
viii. 22 Take tent to me, youre soferand syre. a 1500-34 
Cov. Corpus Chr, PIom (1902) 2 Loo ! sufferentis, now ma 
you be glad. 1553 Request true karted Englysheman 
X2 All our olde angelles..and our newe sufferantes. 1562 
Bullein Bulwarke, Bk. Simples 7 Sufferente against all 
hote diseases, 


S. 6 suffaryng, suffering. 

X538 Lichfield Gild Ord. (E.E.T.S.) 15 Our suffaryng lorde 
kyng henry the viijth. 1594 Dee Priv. Diary (Camden) 
50 The Archbishop gave me a payre of sufferings to drinke. 
II, Signification. 

A. sb. 1 . One who has supremacy or rank 
above, or authority over, others ; a superior ; a 
ruler, governor, lord, or master (^persons, etc.). 
Freq. applied to the DeiLy in relation to created 
things, In later use suggestive of sense a a. 

0. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 74 For, sire king, pou art mi 
souerein, and pe evchebischop al-so. 0x315 Shorkham iv. 
262 Who yst pat neuer nas rebel Ageins hys souerayn? 
c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. ? 506 M ui muryng eek is ofte 
among se 1 vaunt z, that grucchen whan here soveiayns 
bidden hem to doon leeful thinges. 01449 Poston Lett. I. 
78 To my Sovereyn, John Paston. a 1470 H. Parker Dives 
4 Pauper (W. de w. 1496) clxxxvi. x8x, I suppose that my 
lege lorde the kynge bydde me do a thynge, and my 
mayster or my souerayn bydde me do the conti arye. 1559 
Mirr, Mag,, Edw. IV, v. 83 b, For I am departed \ntill 
dootnes day: But love you that lord that is soveraine of all. 

| 3 . 1377 Langl. P. PI, B. xn. 200 po pat seten atte syde 
table or with pe soueieignes ofpe halle. 1400 in Ellis Oug. 
Lett. Ser. 11. I. 4, But God that is our elder sovereigne giie 
you long lyve. 1496 Act 12 Hen. VII, c. vti, If any laie 
persone hereaftir puipensidly murder their Lord Maister 
or Sovereign immediate that they be not admytted to their 
Clergie. 1588 Kyd Honseh. Phil. 897 Wks. (1901) 262 This 
distinction of Soueraigne, Ruler, Gouetnour, or Maister, is 
fust founded vpon Nature. 1596 Siiaks. Tam. Shr. v, ii. 
147 Thy husband is thy Lord, thy life, thy keeper, Thy 
head, thy soueraigne. 16.. Middleton, etc. Old Law v. 
i, The Duke ! As he is my soveieign, I do give him two 
crowns for it. 1673 Cave Prim. Chr. 1. i. 15 1 he Soveraign 
of the whole Creation. *734 tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist. (1827) 
I. Pref. 7 Those haughty merchants, who thought them- 
selves Kings of the sea, and sovereigns over ciowned heads. 
1775 Johnson Lett. (1788) I. 293 Lucy says I must not go 
this week. . . The Lady at Stowhill says, how comes Lucy to 
be such a sovereign? 1820 Byron Mar. Fat. 1. ii, Why, 
that’s my uncle 1 The leader, and the statesman, and the 
chief Of commonwealths, and sovereign of himself 1 1859 
Mill Liberty i. 22 Over himself, over his own body and 
mind, the individual is Sovereign. 

y. ci 450 Holland Howlat 7 So soft was the sessoun our 
Souerane dovne sent. 1567 Gude # God lie B. (S.T.S.) 79 
Christ our cheif and Soueiane. 

+ b. A husband in relation to his wife. Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf I. 71 The Prestes tho gon hom ayein, 
And sche goth to lute sovereign, a 1400 Pistill of Susan 
223 We siked wel sore, For set t of hue souereyn and for 
hire owne sake, c 1450 Lovelich Merlin 6336 To kite lord 
& souet ayn seide sche than: ‘My soveieyn,’ sche seide, 
*3owie owne am J ’. 

C. A pei son or thing which excels or surpasses 
otheis of the kind. Now rare. 

rsoo-ao Dunbar Poems xlviti. 170 Haill, of all flouris 
quene and soueiane. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ii, 2 They 
in all theyr dedis were so valyant that they ought to be 
reputed as soueraignes in all chyualry. 1635 A. Stafford 
Fern. Glory (1869) 75 This Soveraigne of her Sexe. 1695 
Ld. Preston Boeth. in. 96 We have already defined Happi- 
ness to be the Soveraign of Goods. 

2 . spec. a. The lecognized supreme ruler of a 
people or country under monarchical government ; 
a monarch ; a king or queen. 

a. 1297 R. Glouc (Rolls) 5183 pat folc of estangle vnder- 
uenge pere King egbrijt to hor soueieyn. a 1340 Hampole 
Psalter Ixviii. 28 Sugetis pat ere folouers of paire souer- 
aynes. c 1400 Destr. Troy 1669 For thesoueiayn bym selfe 
was a sete rioll. c 1440 Geneiydes 94 In Surre.., Where 
ray fader is kyng and souerayne. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. x. 58 
Who after long debate.. Was of the Biitons first crownd 
Soueraine. 1741 C. Middieion Cicero I. v. 380 Clodius . . 
granted this Pnesthood to one Brogitarus, a petty Soverein 
in those paits, to whom he had before given the title of 
King. 

ft. c 1400 Antnrs of Artli. vi, Thus with solance pay sem- 
elede,..And sew to pe soueraygne. 1584 Powf.l Lloyd’s 
Cambria xx Inas King of Wessex to be their souereigne. 
1594 Barnfield Sheph. Cent, (Arb.) 26 When bad subiects 
gainst their Soueraigne. .vnnatutally rebell. 011652 Broke 
Queenes Exch. 1. Wks. 1873 III. 459 How darst thou thus 
oppose thy Soveraignes will. 1665 Boyle Occas. Refi. iv. xii. 
(1848) 243 'Tis the only thing wherein Subjects can punish 
their Soveraigns. X710 Addison Whig Exam. No. 5 p 3 
The relation between the soveraign and the subject. X780 
Mirror No. 82, The Sovereign may be misinformed as to the 
deservings of those whom he is pleased to honour. 1835 
Thirlwall Greece v. 1 . 131 The Attic king Erechtheus and 
the Thracian Eumolpus, who had become sovereign of 
Eleusis, 1865 Kingsley Herew. ix, They brought down 
on themselves the wrath of their nominal sovereigns. 

transf. 1787 J. Adams Def. Conslit. Gov. U.S.A. (1794) 
I. 26 The sovereign is the whole country. 1794 Brookes’ 
Gazetteer (ed. 8) s.v. Lucent, The former [council] is the 
nominal sovereign. 

y. a 1400-50 A lexander 2774 A noble prince, pat certified 
his souerane pir sajes in a pistill. 1456 Sir G. Haye Law 
Arms (S.T.S.) no Thare suid na subject obey till hissover- 
ane to werrey agaynis his God. 1562 WinJet Wks. (S.T.S.) 
I. 2 The maist excellent and gracius Souerane, Mane 
Quene of Scottis. 2596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's fltsl. Scot. 
1 . 296 Maist illustre and bountifull souerane. 
b. Iu fig. applications. 

1588 Shaics. L. L. L. hi. i. i84Don Cupid, Regent of Loue- 
rimes,..Th’ annointed soueraigne of sighes and groanes. 
X592 Kyd Sp. Trag. 111. xiv, Come, Bel-imperia,.,My sor- 
rowes ease and soueraigne of my blisse. x6x6 T. Scot Philo- 
mythic 11. B v b. The knight. . they crown The Soueraigne 
of glory and renowne. x8zx Shelley Epipsych, 592 Weak 
Verses, go, kneel at your Sovereign’s feet, 
f 3 . a. A mayor or provost of a town, in later 
use esp, in Ireland. Obs. 

a 1325 MS. Fowl, B. jeo fob 32 pat , . anquestes. .ben imad 
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in tounes J>oru him J>at is souerein of Jje toune. 1399 Langl, 
Rich. Re deles xv. 32 Whanne it drowe toJ>e day . Pat 
souereynes were semblid, and Jieschire.knyjtis. c 1450 Cal. 
Lett. Bk. ' D' Lond. 205 Diligent execucioun of all that ye 
shall be chargid of be your sovereynys of this Cite, ye shall 
performe. 1538 in P. H. Hore Hist. Wexford (1900) I. 237 
When the Suffrain herde herof he soghte for the said Wat- 
kyne..who .bade the SufFrayne take the offenders, 1587 
Golding De M cmiay ii, 18 If any man tell of many Magis- 
trates j wee will by and by inquire for the soueraigne. 1617 
Moryson I tin. n. 287 The 26 day his Lordship wiote to the 
Soveraigne of Wexford. 1696 Lond. Gas. No. 3178/4 The 
Association of the So veiaign, Burgesses, and Commonalty 
of the Borough of Cailingford in Ireland, 1713 in P. H. 
Hore Hist. Wexford (. 1900) I. 104 John Ivory, the present 
Sovereign of the town of New Ross, and his Successors 
Sovereigns of the said Town. 176a W esley Wks. (1872} III. 
90 A dancing-master was busily employed in the.. market 
house Tat Belfast] ; till at twelve the sovereign put him out, 
by holding his court there. 

fb. The Superior of a monastery or other con- 
ventual establishment. Ohs. 

*4.. Rule Syon Monast liii. in Collect. Topogr. (1834) I. 
31 The sovereyne..owethe to se that none have more than 
nedethe nor lasse. c 1430 Myrr. our Ladye 2 Obedyence to 
the byddynges of god, and of youre 1 eule, and of you 1 e souer- 
aynes. 1534 Act 26 Hen. VI II, c. 3 §8 At the. pleasures 
of their masters & soueraines of the monasteries and 
priories. 1344 tr. Littleton's Tenures (1574] 42 b, So may 
the lorde haue an action agaynste the soueraigne of the 
house that taketh and admittetb his villeine to be professed. 
4. a. A gold coin minted in England from the 
time of Henry YII to Charles I, originally of the 
value of 22 s. 6d. but latterly -worth only ior. or irr. 

There were also double and treble sovereigns. The first 
group of quotations exhibits some of the enactments rela- 
tive to the coin, or indications of its value at different dates. 
See also Half-sovereign. 

(a) 1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VII , c.5 § 1 All maner of Gold of the 

Coynes of a Sovereyn, Halfe Sovereyn, Riall, half Ryall.. 
shall go and be curraunt in payment through all this.. 
Real me. 1336 Lett. P. Hen. VIII , IV. 11. 1149 [The 
King intends., to order by proclamation that the angel., 
shall be curient fur 7s. 6d.,..the sovereign 22s. 6d , the 
demy-sovereign xxs. 3d.] 1543 Recorde Gr. Antes K ij b, 

A Soueiayn is the gieatestenglishe coyne, and conteyneth 
..4 crownes and an halfe, that is to say 22s. 6d. 1551 in 
Strype Reel. Mem. (1822) III. 45 The old soveieign of 
fine gold which shall be curient for thirty shillings of law- 
ful money of England. .A whole sovereign of crown gold 
which shall be current for twenty shillings. 1591 Wills <$■ 
hm. N. C. (Surtees, i860) 190 To Mr. Doctor Colmore a 
tiible severignt, beinge tlurtie shilling peyce. 1611 in Birch 
Crt. <$• Times jas. I (1848) I. 147 Raising, .the angel and 
sovereign to eleven shillings, and the Jacobite piece to two 
and twenty. 1688 Holme Armoury m. 29/1 The Sover- 
aign, Coined by Heniy the Eighth, Edward the Sixth, 
Queen Elizabeth, King James, . .passed for eleven shillings. 
*736-31 Tindal Rapin ' s Hist. Eng. (1743) II. xvu 137 By 
an Iiidentuie of 2d. of Elizabeth, a pound weight of Gold . . 
was coined, .into 24 Soveieigns, at thirty Shillings a piece. 
Ibid., A pound weight of Crown Gold of 22 Carats fine, and 
2 Carats alloy, was coined into.. 33 Sovereigns at twenty 
Shillings a piece. 1853 Humphreys Coin-coil. Man. II. 
446 To distinguish it fiom the previous rial, it was deter- 
mined to call it a 'sovereign Ibid. 449 [etc.]. 

(b) *514 Visit. Dioc. Norwich (Camden) 120 Johannes 
Smythe ostendit in camera.. iij soveryns. <2*348 Hall 
Chrou., Hen. VIII , 238 The Merchantes of the Staple .pre- 
sented her with an .C. sovereyns of golde in a ryclie purse. 
*599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. v. x, 172, I gaue 
him some soueraignes for liis paines. *607 Dekkf.r & 
Webster Weslw. Hoe 1. ii. D.’s Wks. 1873 II- 289 And you 
will stay till to morrow you shall haue it all in new souer- 
aignes. 1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. (1857) 233 She hath 
old hariysoveiaignes, that saw no sunne in fiftie yeares. 

trartsf. 1660 in J. Simon Ess. Irish Coins (1749) 126 The 
Spanish Suffrain of gold, the Spanish Half-suffram. 

to. A curient British gold coin of the value of 
twenty shillings. 

18x7 Royal Proclam. x July, That certain pieces of gold 
money should be coined, which should be called 1 sovereigns 
or twenty shilling pieces’.. 1828 P. Cunningham N. S. 
Wales (ed. 3) II. 156 Sovereigns are the next most advis- 
able articles, and lastly dollars. 1840 Hood Up Rhine 26 
I ! d give a guinea, that’s to say a sovereign, to know what it 
is. 1883 J. Parker Apost. Life I, 142 What a ‘wonder’ 
it would be for some of us to ever give a sovereign to any 
good cause upon earth I 

attrib. *839 F. S. Cooper Ironmongers' Catal. 140 Sover- 
eign Scales, Mint Weights, 1/6 extia. 

*|* 5. A variety of pear. Ob. t. -A 
1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 213 Pears, Windsor, 
Sovereign, Orange, Bergamot [etc.]. 

33. adj. f 1. Of persons: Standing out above 
others or excelling in some respect. 06s. 

CI 33 ° R» Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 13214 Souereyne 
knyghtes J>ey were, hit seys. 61386 Chaucer Man of 
Law's T, 991 To him that is so soverayn of honour. 140a 
Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 60 Seraphin he is the soveieynest, 
in charite he brennith. c *49* Chast. Goddes Chyld. 44 It 
is yeuen and sende us fro our louyng fader and fio our 
souereeyne leche. 1547 Bk. Marchauntes c vi, Pie [rc. a 
cardinal] is alredy in the way and nygh to be hymself the 
great haunaker, or souerayn haberdasher. 1376 Gascoigne 
Kenelw. Cast. Wks. xgxo II. 104 And that the maide re- 
leased he, by soveraigne maidens xnight. *688 Collier 
Several Disc. (1725) 243 As there is one Being sovereign to 
all the rest, and upon whom they all depend. 

2. Of things, qualities, etc. : Supreme, para- 
mount ; principal, greatest, or most notable. 

_ a . c *340 Hampole Pr, Consc. 7860 Bot ^e mast soverayne 
ioy of alle Es J>e syght of Godes bryght face, c 1383 in Eng. 
Hist. Rev. Oct. (1911) 748 Piestis owen to make pe sacra- 
mentis of holi chirche wih souerayn deuocioun. 1430-80 tr. 
Secreta Secret, xx. 17 The souereyne wisdome of god hath 
qrdeynyd the coldes and the hetis. 1483 Caxton Paris 


V. (1868) 30 OF whose comyng messyr Jaqueshad Souerayn 
playsyr. <21333 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) 
Ee b, Me think it shulde be a souerayn foly. *390 Spenser 
P. Q. u. vii. 16 The antique world.. The guifts of soueraine 
bounty did embrace. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche vl xliii, 
A Realm.. Where every Ejulation, every Pain Alas, is too 
too truly Soverain. 

f}. *377 Langl. P. PI. B. xvi i j, 217 Forjiigod of his good- 
nesse be fyrste gome Adam, Sette hym in solace & in 
souei eigne myrthe. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. in 
pe kyng hadde Engfisshemen in sovereigne worschippe. 
<113x3 Fabyan Chron. in. (1811) 38 When this Coilus had 
reygned in Soueraygne peace, by the terme of liiii. yeres. 
1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. xg Whose substance, .may 
be to my person a singular ornament, and a souereigne safe- 
garde. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. i. § 3 This corrective spice, 
the mixture whereof maketii knowledge so soveraigne. 1642 
Rogers Naaiuan 9 Free and soveraigne mei cy and compas- 
sion might only be ascribed to God. 1683 Brit. Spec.25 It is 
but just, that Man should pay a Soveraign Adoration and 
Respect to this bounteous Creator. 1706 E, Ward Wooden 
WotldDiss. (1708) 99 This is his sovereign Charm against 
Fear in an Engagement. 1829 I. TaylorEu/Aus. ix. 223 
The good of his soul, is the sovereign . object of ins caies. 
1891 Baring-Gould/« Troub. Land viii. in They laughed 
over their Doubles as though it were a sovereign joke. 

Y- *375 Barbour Bruce x. 274 Of so souerane gret bounte. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 1123 Iff it De woiship & wit wisdom io 
shews, Hit is sotliely more soucian to see it in weike. 1508 
Dunbar Tna Mariit Wenten 507 Tha..said, tliai suld cv 
ampill tak of her souerane teching. 

b. Qualifying good. (Frecj. = summnm boimm.) 

a 1340 HAMroLE Psalter iv. 8 A souereyn goed pai may 

noght se. 6x380 Antccrist in Todd Three Treat. Wyclif 
(1831) ij8 In pe first boke of souereynest good. 1474 Cax- 
ton Chesse in. ii. (1883) 86 Fayth is a souerayn good and 
cometh of the good wyll of the herte. 1394 T. B. La 
Pi imaud. Fr. Acad. II. s All things belonging to the 
saluation and soueraigne good of men. 1623 Bacon Ess., 
Of Truth (Arb.) 500 The knowledge of Tiuth..is the 
Soueraigne Good of humane Nattne. 1692 Drydkn St. 
Euremont's Ess. 333 Of all the Opinions of Philosophers 
concerning the Soveieign Good. *744 Harris Three Treat. 
Wks. (1841) 43 The sovereign good is that, the possession 
of which renders us happy, a x8 71 Grote Eth. Pragm. v. 
(1876) 137 To ptotnoLe the accomplishment of his supreme 
purpose — the Sovereign Good of the Community. 

c. Of contempt : Supreme, unmitigated. 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones n. vii, Whicli at last ended, on 
the part of the Lady, in a sovereign contempt for her hus- 
band. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho xxx, You hold 
in sovereign contempt these common failings of your sex. 
1823 T. Hook Sayings Ser. 11. I. 125 The respect, .turned 
into the most sovereign contempt for his meanness. 1876 
F. Harrison Choice Bks. iv. (1886) 88 Thegieat books, .are 
ti eated by collectors and librarians with sovereign contempt. 


3. Of remedies, etc. : Efficacious or potent in a 
superlative degree. Freq. in fig. use. 

a. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xx. 370 be souei eynest saiue 
for alkyn synnes. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 131 Of Planteine 
He hath his heibe soveieine. *422 tr. Secreta Secret., 
Priv. Priv. 197 Oryson is Souerayn remedy in eueiy trybu- 
lacion. 6*491 Chast. GoddcsChyltl. 13 And this is a souerayn 
medicyn to al temptneions. 1549 E. Allen Par. Rev. 
John 37 The leaves, liute and sappe of these holy trees, were 
veiyholesomeandsoveraine. *388 Greene Perir Hides VDts. 
(Grosart) VII. 20 A soueraine simple against disquiet and 
feare. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts, N. T. 327 But how 
soveraine soever it [the Gospel! was of it selfe, yet it was 
not at all available to the good of many of them. *662 J. 
Davies tr. Clear ms' Voy. Amb. 200 There is also in this 
Piovince a Drug very soveiain against the Woims. 

A *378 Lyte Dodocns it. xx. 172 Belfloure..is soveraigne 
to cure the payne.. of the necke 1396 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 

I. iii. 57 Telling me, the Soueraign'st thing on earth Was 
Parinacity, for an inward bruise. *632 Liihgow Trav. in. 
97 The soueraigne mineiall against infections. 1679 Phil. 
Trans. XIX. 729 This Giben is. .a soveraign Remedy for 
Coughs and Green Wounds. 1744 Berkeley Sins § 83, 
I have found it of sovereign use as well during the small- 
pox as before it, *793 Cowper Let. Wks. 1836 YII. 330, 
I conclude that it.. may therefore be soveieign in cases 
where the eyelids are ulcerated. 1839 Morning Post *7 Oct., 
The sovereignest thing on earth for rendering the people 
wise. 1888 Besant Eulogy R. Jeffries 85 That kind of 
belief. .is sovereign against low spirits, carelessness, and 
inactivity. 

y. 1600 Holland Livyvm. xviii. 294 Souerane medicines 
and holsome for the boaie of man. 

1 4. In literal sense : Lofty. Obs.~ x 

*388 Wyclif Prorv. viii. 2 Whether wisdom crieth not ofte 
. .In souereyneste and h'13 coppis. 

5. Of persons : Having superior or supreme rank 
or power ; spec, holding the position of a ruler or 
monarch. 

«• *340 Ayenb. 189 panne ssel hekeste his greate manzinge 
as pe he3e bissop an souerayn pope. *340-70 A lex. <5- Dind. 
8*t pus dindimus . . god by-seche)? to saue pe souei aine 
piinse. 6 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xiii. 56 pai schall com,, 
before Godd pe souetayne Iugge. *472-3 Rolls ofParlt. 
VI. 5/2 The soverayn Ruler or Keper of such Castell, 
1 0 wne, . . or other place. *363 Homilies n. Of Repentance 

II, Oursauiour Jesus Christ., beynge our souerayne Byshop. 
1598 Yong Diana 456 O soueraine God i that once I might 
but knowe Greefe without hope to sease vpon thy scute. 

/ 3 . *390 Gower Conf, I, 9 As he which is king sovereign 
Of al the worldes govemaunce. Ibid. II. 52 To thee, which 
art god sovereign. *600 Holland Livy in. 109 The twelve 
knnehes of rods were born by the Lictors before the sever, 
aigne judge. *6** Cotgr., Snltane ,..a Sultannesse; or 
soueraigne Princesse. *678 Sib G. Mackenzie Crim. Laws 
Scot. 11. xy. § 11. (1699) 212 The Justice-Court of old, was 
Bie only boveramg Court of the Nation. *7** Shafi-esb. 
Charm:. (1737) I. 32^ The prince, .abhor’d the profanation 
op” 1 hl j *>yereign-empress. a h 7 6* W. King Lit. * 
Pohto AnectL (1819) 332 He.. hath been introduced to most 
of the sovereign princes. *825 Bentham Ration. Reward 
10 Partly because, being members of the sovereign body, 


they would have it so, *839 Thirlwall Greece VI. t23 
Evagoras.. claimed to be tieated as a sovereign prince, 
the great king’s equal in rank and title. *877 Nouthcotr 
Rom. Catacombs 11. vi. 109 To the Sovereign Pontiffs.. we 
are principally indebted for whatever fragments have been 
preserved. 

Y* c *375 Sc. Leg. Saints vi. ( Thomas ) 155 For ebastite 
is souerane quene of al vertuise euir bedene. *438 Sir G. 
Haye Law Arms (S.T.S.) 109 The pape is soverane to the 
Emperour, and the Emperour subject to the pape. 1308 
Dunbar Flyting Kennedie 104 Sen thow with wirschep 
wald sa fane be styld, Haill, souerane sen^eour 1 
p>. Freq. as a qualification of lord or lady. 

a. c 1350 Will. Palenie 3954, I sette 3011 for no soudiotir 
but for souerayn lord, to lede al pis loidschip as 30U likes 
euer. c 1374 Chaucer/! net. # A tv. 252 M e pat ye callid yoiu 
mastresse, Youre soverayne ladye. *4x4 Rolls of Pai It. IV. 
22 Oure soverain Lord, youre humble and trewe lieges [etc.]. 
*459 Ibid. V. 369/2 The seid Lotd had sent his strvaunt to 
oure Soverayne Lady the Quene. 1330 Palsgr. 478/2 She 
hath ben his soverayne lady. 1590 Spenser P. Q, ii. x. 14 
Locrine was left the souei aine Lord of all. 

/9. 6x430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Peicy Soc.) 10 Sovereigne 
lord, welcome to youre citee 1 1474 Cov. Leet Bk. 403 Ouie 
Souerygne lady, the Quene. 1558 in Stiype Ann. lief. I. 
11. App. i. 399 She beinge our sovm aigne lo»d and ladie, 
other kinges . . ought to paye tribute unto her. *6x4 Selden 
Titles Honor 125 What now is one of our particular Notes 
of Maiestie, not giuen to any but the supreme, I mean 
Souei aign Lord or Lady. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. 1. (1862) 78 
Shall I entertain thee against my soveraign Lord ? *727 
Gay Fables 1. xxxvi. 34 When heaven the world with crea- 
tuies stor'd, Man was ordain'd their soveieign lord. 1820 
Scott Monast. xxxvi, There rides a faithful servant of his 
most beautiful and Soveieign Lady. 1832 [see Lady sb. a]. 

y. 1482 Eng. Misc. (Suitees) 41 Ye x.\j yer of our soveran 
lorde kyng Edward the fouith. *529 Registr. Abe/do/t. 
(Maitland) 1. 39s For commond weill of owre sowerane loulis 
legis. 1381 J. Hamilton in Cath. Tract. (S.T.S.) 73 To., 
my seueiane ladye Marie the Qucnis maiestie of Scotland, 
c. Of stales, communities, etc. 

1393 Shaks. John v. ii. 8a, I am too high-borne to be.. 
Instiument To any Soueraigne State throughout the woiltl. 
*682 A. Mudie Pies. St. Scotl. ii. 23 The King is. .a free 
Pi ince 0/ a Sovereign Power. 1771 Ann. Reg. 1. 67 The 
Baron . . has been condemned by the sovereign courts to be 
kept 15 days in prison. 1819 J. Marshall Const. Opin, 
(1839) 160 The defendant, a sovereign state, denies the obli- 
gation of a law enacted by the legislature of the union [etc.]. 
1833 T. Miiciiell Acharn. ofAristoph. 448 note, Athens 
had still its law of libel, by which the majesty of the sover- 
eign people was protected. 1868 Cooley Const. Lint, i, 
A State is called a sovereign State when this supreme power 
resides within itself. 

0. Of power, authority, etc. : Supreme. 

6 1332 Du Wes Introd. Pr. in Palsgr. xoig Most redouled 
imperiall myght, and soverayne majesty. *593 Markham Sir 
R. Grinvile lii, Shee giues him soueraigne rule, and pub- 
lique right. 1643 Prynne Sov. Power Pari. 1. (ed. 2) xox 
That the Soveraignest power and jurisdiction . . resides in the 
whole Kingdom and Pailiament. *676 Drvdun Aureugs. 
I. i. 60 In change of Government, The Rabble.. Do Sover- 
eign Justice. 1739 Robertson Hist. Scotl. m, Wks. 18x3 
I. x8x The sovereign authority was by this treaty transferred 
wholly into the hands of the congregation, 1831 Dixon 
W. Penn xxii. (1B72) 193 The sovereign power resides in the 
governor and freemen of the province. 1878 Stewart & 
Tait Unseen Univ. Introd. 14 This sovereign and paia- 
mount influence. 

7. Of or belonging to, characteristic of, supiemacy 
or superiority. 

6 1600 Shaks. Stum, xxxiii, Full many a glorious morning 
haue I seene. Flatter the mountaine tops with soueraine eie. 
*725 Pope Odyss. 1. 171 He led the goddess to the sover- 
eign seat. 1850 L. Hunt A utobiog. 1 1 . xiv. 141 Disobedience 
..was an offence doubly irritating to his nature on account 
of his soveieign habits as a jailer. 1870 Lowell Among 
my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 324 He really sees things with their 
sovereign eye. 

tSo vereign, v. Obsr 1 [f.prec.] tram. To 
deal with as a sovereign. 

*585 R. Williams in Motley Nethtrl, (t 86 o) I, 333 Unless 
her Majesty do sovereign them presently. 

t So vereigness. 06s. Also 6 soueraign- 
nease, 7 sou-, soveraign-, aovereignease. [f. 
Sovereign sb. + -ess.] A female sovereign. * 

1600 Dekker Fortunatus Wks. 1873 I. 90 Most pow’rfull 
Queene of chaunce, dread soueraignnesse. 1630 Brathwait 
Bug. Gcntlem, (1641) 67 Whence it grew that the Roman 
empire became absolute Sovereignesse of many other ample 
Dominions. 1686 tr. Chardin's Coronal, Solymtxn 83 There 
remained another sister of Habas 1 1.. who in the Kings 
absence was as it were Sovereigness of the Place, 
t So*vereignfal, a. Obsr x In 5 souerane- 
full. [f. Sovereign sb.] Noble. 

6 *470 Gol.fr Gain. 1304 This is ane soueranefull thing, be 
Ihesu 1 think I. 


1 oovereigniny. uvs. j?orms: 0 souer-, 0-7 
soveraignitie ; 6-7 souer-, 7-8 soveraignity, 
-eignity ; 6 soueranitie, -enifcie, 7 soveranitie. 
[f. Sovereign a. + -ity. Cf, OF. suvrenitet, It. 
sovranith.] «= Sovereignty. 

6 1360 A Scott Poems (S.T.S.) vi, 22 As prowd princely 
mve express Is to haifsouerenitie. 1584 D. Fenner Def, 
Ministers (1587) 75 Her iust and holy Soueraignitie. *632 
Lithgow Trav. De die., A homely and familiar Stile; no 
wayes fit for Soueraignity to peruse. 1671 [R. MacWard] 
True Nonconf,2%T\ie Soveraignity of Christian Princes can- 
not give them a contrary privilege. 1722 De Fop. Plague 
(1884) 21 My Maker had an undisputed Right of Sover- 
aignity. 1784 D. Herd Let . in Songs (1904) 50, 1 am sorry 
you are already tir’d of the sovereignity. 

. t So’vereignize, v. 06s. Also 7 soueraign- 
ise, -ize, soveraignize, -eignize ; souer-, sov- 
eranize, -ise. £f. Sovereign sb. + -ize. Cf. Pg. 
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SOW. 


soberanizar .] intr. To exercise supreme power; 

to rule as a sovereign. (Common in 17th cent.) 

*601 Chester Love's Mart, etc. (1878) 3 Her princely 
eyes.. That ore the day and night do soueraignize. 1661 
Sir A. Hosieries Last Will 4 - Test. i O Bishoprick, where 
in my Regality I so much Soveraigniz’d, or, as some will 
have it, Tyranniz’d. 1680 Moudfn Geog. Red., Arabia 
(1685) 369 Nimiod Sovereignizing at Babylon, 
to. Similarly with it. 

1656 S. H. Gold. Law 39 Every several Sect, Church, and 
Faction ai e in Arms . . to Rule ana So veraignize it if they can. 
Hence + So'vereignizing ppl. a. Obs. 

1621 Lady M. Wroth Urania 4 63 Intreated by the souer- 
aignizing Queen to make relation of her end. 1630 Brath- 
waii Eng. Gentlew. (1641) 363 Soveraignizing Saladin . . 
called his Chiefetaine or Geneiall before him. 

So vereignly, a. rare ~ 1 . [f. Sovereign ri.] 
Befitting a sovereign. 

1884 J. Parker Apost. Life III. 298 He quietly, with 
sovereignly tone, says, * Not now ’. 

Sovereig nly (s^vrenli), adv. Forms : (see 
Sovereign sb. and a.), [f. Sovereign a. + -ly 2 .] 
In a sovereign manner. 

1 . In a supreme degree ; in a surpassing or pre- 
eminent manner. 

cl. c 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 8777 And pat land es cald 
soveraynly pe kyngdom of God alle-myghty. 1377 Lancl. 
P. PI. B. xi. 176 [Christ] comaundeth eche cieature. .hym 
to louye, And souereynelyche pore poeple. c 1400 tr. 
Secreta Secret , Goi’. Lordsh. 99 pe kynde of pe pinges 
abown shall drawe hym soueraynly to pe ciaft pat accordes 
to hem. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 9 Many spyrtys 
it counfortyth souvereynly. a 1336 Songs , Carols , etc. 
(E.E.T.S. J 2 Soueraynly in mynd she is with me. 1377 Si. 
Aitg. Manual (Longman) 5 Thou art good without qualitie, 
and therefoie..sovereinly good. 

fl. c 1430 SyrGener. (Roxb.) 457 Al his hert..To lone hir 
was sett souereignelie. 1523 Ld. Berners Frotss. II. clxxxi. 
[clxxvii.] 549 Soueraygnely there ought none to entei prise 
any mater there. 1386 Warner Alb. Eng. n. viii. (1392) 31 
But soueraignlie the Sonne of Ioue bestird him in the 
presse. x6xi Siiaks. Wint. T. 1. ii. 323, I cannot Beleeue 
this Crack to be in my dread Mistresse (So soueraignely 
being Honorable). 1648 Boyle Seraph. Love ii. (1700) 1 5 
He was Soveraignly Lovely in Himself. 1713 Ash Sernt. 
for S. P. G. 9 The other more exalted charity, .sovereignly 
heals all the maladies and infirmities of a corrupt nature. 
1768 Woman of Honor II. 38 She possesses sovereignly 
tne talent of declining offers without offence. 1834 Mar. 
Edgewori h Helen m. xii, An expression which had sover- 
eignly taken her fancy. 1836 Doran Knights <5- their Days 
182 Alien knights who were expected to render obedience, 
and could not sovereignly exert it. i8gx Meredith One of 
our Conq xxxviii, She was a girl sovereignly puie, angel- 
ically tender. 

y. 1375 Barbour Bruce x. 299 He, for his dedis worthy, 
Suld weill be prisit soueranly. c 1400 Love Bonavent. M-irr. 
(1908) 91 The whiche clennes we oweth souerenly to desire. 
1432 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) II. 19 pat it may be pleasauns 
and louyng to hym soueranly. 

6. X389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 43 In pe worchep..souer- 
engly of be Noble confessour seynt Antony 1422 tr. Secreta. 
Secret., Priv. Priv. 135 Tberfor good rennonne is Souer- 
antly to be desyrid. ? a 1300 Chester PI. 1. 37 Wee thanke 
the lorde, full soverayntlie that us hath formed so cleans 
and cleare. 

2 . With supremacy or supreme power ; royally; 
as a sovereign. 

c 1373 Leg. Rood. (1871) 124. A nobill king.. Was gouer- 
nowre of grete empire Souerainly als lord and syre. 1412- 
20 Lydg. Chron. Troy ir. 1064 Wher I hym leue ill his 
royal sete Souereynly regnynge in quiete. 1471 Fortescub 
Whs. (1869) 333, I wrote how that me semyd no woman 
ought soveranly or suppremely to reynge vpon man. 1611 
Cotgr. s.v Presidial, Courts of Iustice.. wherein ciuile 
causes, .me heaid, and adiudged, Soueraignely, and with- 
out Appeales. 1643 Case Affairs Law, Rclig., etc. 12 The 
superiority that is but subordinate^ in them is soveraignely 
in the Pailiament. 1692 S. Patrick Answ. Touchstone 96 
None but God can absolutely and sovereignly forgive sin. 
X738 Warburton Div. Legal. II. 410 A King who should 
determine sovereignly and command their armies. 1793 
Holcroft tr. Lavater's Physiog. xxxiv. 176 [Women] often 
rule more effectually, more sovieignly lhan man. 1883 
Mem. Vol. Rev. Alex. Maclean 231 How soveieignly the 
Lord of Misrule sways his sceptre. 

+ Sovereignness. Obs. [f. Sovereign «.] 
The stale or condition of being sovereign. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 11 ii. (Skeat) 1 , 85 But soverain- 
nesse ayenward shulde thinke in this wyse : ‘I am servaunt of 
these ci eatures to me delivered ’. 16x3 Bratiwait Strappado 
(1878) 190 The body is the couer, and in it The minds in- 
ternall soueraignnesse doth sit As a great Princosse. a 1661 
Fuller Worthies, Warwicksh. m. (1662) 113 , 1 confess its 
far short in Sovereigness against Serpents of tne Italian Ash. 

Sovereignship. rare. [f. Sovereign j*.] 
a. The personality of a sovereign, b. Sovereignty. 

a 1668 Davenant Play-ho. to Let Wks. (1673) 74 Tell him, 
the Wise are not at leisure now To hear his Sov’raignship. 
1817 Jas. Mill Brit. India I. n. x. 438 The idea of tne 
universal sovereignship of India. 

f So’vereigntess. Obs. Forms : 6 souer- 
aintess, 7 -tesse ; 6 sour ant esse, -entisse, 7 
soufrentesse. [f. Sovereign sb. The intrusive 
t is piobably due to the influence of sovereignty.] 

= Sovereigness. 

1386 Warner Alb. Eng. m. xviii. (1592) 76 One seemed 
to haue passed Stix, and entring Plutos gate, Saw Hecat 
new canonized the Sourantisse 01 hell, 1391 Sylvester Du 
B artasi. iv. 718 Sea’s Soueraintess, Sleep-bringer, Pilgrim’s 
guide. 1392 Warner Alb. Eng. vn. xxxvi. 134 Anatomize 
my biaine, And oie my senses see your selfe the Souren- 
tesse [1612 Soufrentesse] to raigne. 1613 Heywood Silver 
A ge 1. i, To lay the least grosse imputation Upon the Queene, I 
uvy beauteous Soueraintesse. 

VOL. IX. 


Sovereignty (sp’vrenti). Forms: (see Sover- 
eign sb. and a.), [a. AF. sovereynett , somrentee, 
— OF. sowveraineti (mod. F. souvrainete ) : see 
Sovereign and -ty.] The quality or condition 
of being soveieign. 

1. Supremacy or pre-eminence in respect of ex- 
cellence or efficacy. 

c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 14 pe ende and pe soueraynte 
of perfecciqne standes in a verray anehede of Godd. c 1403 
Lydg. Curia Sap. (Caxton) aij, I symple shall extoll theyr 
soueiaynte And my rudenes shall shewe theyr subtylyte. 
1430-40 — - Bochas iv. Prol., Which . .dyd excel In Rethonke 
by suffreinte of style. 1367 Maplet Gr. Forest 4 b, His 
sufferaigntie is, that being, .borne aboute a man, [it] keepeth 
him safe. 1588 Shaks. L.L. L. iv. iii. 234 Of all complex- 
ions the cul’d soueiaignty, Doe meetas at a faire in her 
faire cheeke. x6ox — A ll's Well 1. iii. 230 Some prescrip- 
tions Of rare and prou’d effects, such as his reading, .had 
collected For generall soueraigntie. 1610 Guillim Heraldiy 
11. iii. {1660) 53 By the sovereignty of these partitions being 
interposed between them. 

2 . Supremacy in respect of power, domination, 
or rank ; supreme dominion, authority, or rule. 

а. C1374 Chaucer Troylus iii. 171 Ye shul no moie have 
sovereynte Of my love, than right in this cas is. 1390 
Gower Conf. I. 104 Till I hadae wonne The love and 
sovereinete Of what knyht that. . Alle othre passeth. c 1430 
Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 46 Ci afft may shewe a 
foreyn apparence j But nature ay must have the sovereynte. 
1475 Bp. Noblesse (Roxb.) 51 God bathe gyve that souvei- 
eynte in mannys soule. XS30 Palsgr. 273/2 Soveraynte 
that a lorde or a superiour hath, sovueraintl. X570-6 
Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 143 The Piyor of Clmstes 
Church pretended to have, .a Soverainty over St. Martines. 

fS. c 1330 H. Rhodes Bk. Nut ture in Balees Book (1868) 
97 Prease not thy selfe, if thou be wyse, to haue the souer. 
aygntye. 1379 J® K. Gloss, to Spenser's Sheplt. Cal. Apr. 
X22 The chiefedome and soueraigntye of al fiowres. 1607 
Shaks. Cor. iv. vii. 33 As is the Aspray to the Fish, who 
takes it By Soueraignty of Nature. X639 T. dk Gray 
Cotnpl. Horsent. 335 Which causeth choller to have sover- 
aignty and dominion over the other humours. X697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg. 11 . 398 Jove’s own Tree, That holds the Woods 
in awful Sov’raignty. 1718 Free-thinker No. 60. 33 The 
Romans.. had acquit ed the Sovereignty of the Sea. 1754 
Edwards Freedom Will iv. vii. 233 The Sovereignty of 
God is his Ability and Authority to do whatever pleases 
him. x8ax Shelley Hellas 159 The sage . . May have 
attained to sovereignty and science Over those stiong and 
seciet things, i860 Emerson Cond. Life , Power Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 334 As long as dispeople quote English stand- 
ards, they will miss the sovereignty of power. 

y. 14.. in Tundale's Vis. (1903) 200 Where neest thi son 
thou hast souerente. c 1440 Promp. Pam. 466/1 Soveiente, 
snperioritas. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 51 O lorde 
almyhte which hast overe al Soverente. 

б. 1460 Pol., Rel., £ L. Poems (1003) 200 More-ouer I yave 
the suffrauntfe that alle Bestis snoulde bowe be vntyll. 
i486 Eng. Misc. (Surtees,) 34 Unto whome,.all other floures 
shall lowte, and evidently yeve suffranti, 15x3 Bradshaw 
St. Werburge 1. 2163 Bycause that Werburge in order was 
senyoure, Her mother Ermenylde gaue her the sufferaynte. 

3 . spec. The position, rank, or power of a supreme 
ruler or monarch ; royal authoiity or dominion. 

a. x387Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIII. 279 pe Scottes seide 
pat pey knewe non suche sovereynte pat longed to pe kyng 
of Engelond. a 1400-30 Alexaiidcr 1859 So sadly in souei- 
aynete he set nemie his hope. 1457 Hardyng Chron. i. in 
Eng. Hist. Rev. Oct. (1912) 741 Youre Fadir gafe me in 
commaundement In Scotlonde ryde ..To seke his jyght lhar 
for his souereynte. 1530 Palsgr. 273/2 Soveraynte of a 
kyng, regalUS. rS90 Spenser F. Q. 11, x. 48 Had not 
Androgeus,..enuious of Vncles soueraintie, Betiayd his 
contrey. x6ox Sir W. Cornwallis Disc. Seneca (1631) b 
Then must Soveiainty nouiish feare in subjection. • 
p. a 1348 Hall Chron., Edw. V t 4 Manye princes by a 
Ionge continued soueraingtee, decline to a proud porte and 
behaueou r. 1508 Barkcley Fehc. Man (1631)143 Semir- 
amis.. desired the King her husband that she might raigne 
with Sovereignty one onelv day. 1623 Carpenter Geogr. 
Del. u. xiv. (1635) 238 Hee wanne the soueraignty not 
meerely by the sword, c 1670 Hobbes Dial. Com. Laws 
(x68x) 39 This Doctrine concerning the rights of soveraignty 
. is the Antient Common- Law. 1727 De Foe Syst, Magic 
1. ii. (1840) 38 Yet this diminutive rank of sovereignty re- 
mained many ages in the world. 1777 R. Watson Philip II, 
ix. (1839) 173 To giant him the title and dignity of the Icing 
of Tunis, in compensation for the sovereignty of Greece. 1791 
Paine Rights of Man (ed. 4) 168 Monarchical soveieignty, 
the enemy of mankind, and the souice of misery, isabolished. 
1878 Lecky Eng. in iSthC. I.i. 71 It placed thesoveieipty 
entirely apart from the category of mere human institutions. 

fig. 1884 Pall Mall G. 1 6 Oct. 1/1 He taught Democracy 
the sovereignty of Duly. 

to. transf. The supreme controlling power in 
communities not under monarchical government; 
absolute and independent authority. 

1860 Mill Repr. Govt. (1865) 21/2 That [form of govern- 
ment] in which the sovereignty, or supieme controlling 
power in the last resort, is vested in the entne aggregate 
of the community. x86x Mom. Post 27 Nov., The ‘ sover- 
eignty ’ of eveiy State was subsequently acknowledged in 
express terms, and is a favourite doctrine of every American 
writer. 1872 De Verb Americanisms 263 Popular sover- 
eignty is naturally the fundamental doctrine of the republic. 

4 . A territory under the rule of a soveieign, or 
existing as an independent state. 

1715 Land. Gaz. No. 5345/? On pretence of their being 
situate in the Soveraignty of Alsace. 1748 Hartley Obsery. 
Man 11. ii. 1x3 There were many petty Sovereignties in 
the Neighbourhood of Canada. 1849 Cobden Speeches 7a 
The United States, with thiity governors, for thirty inde- 
pendent sovereignties. 1867 Freeman. Aforw. Cong . (1877) 

I. iii. 123 Divided among three quite distinct sovereignties. 

t Sovereigntyship. Obs .- 1 = Sovereign- 

ship a. 


1575 G. Harvey Lctter-lk. (Camden) 92 It doth my harte 
good . . to use your soveraynetieshippes gaye and new- 
fashionid words. 

t So’verly, adv. Sc. Obs. [f. Sover a.] Surely; 
securely. 

15x3 Douglas AEneid 11. x. 107, I sal be with ihe sovirlie 
and lull quoye. 153s Stewart Cron. Scot. 111 . 759 Quhair 
tha war keipit in ane presoun strang Richt soueihe. 

t So verty. Sc. Obs. Also 5-6 souerte, 6 
-tee, -tie, souirte, 6-7 sovertie. £Cf. Sover a. 
and Surety.] 

1. Surety. 

c 1470 Hfnry Wallace iii. 4x4 A herald, .chargyt him tak 
soueite of Wallas, [that] He suld him kepe fra merket toune 
or fair. 1501 Acc. Ld. High Tieas. Scot. II. 116 Giffin to 
Temway purse want passand with lettrez to tak souertee of 
the Loid Cathkertb,. xiiijs. 1352 Lyndesay Monarche 
4731 Thare it moste lemane ane quhyle, Tyll thay gett 
sufficient souerte For thaie kirk rycht and dewite. 1651 D. 
Calderwood Hist. Kirk (1843) IL 230 Patnk Cranstoun 
and Andrew Armestiang were summouned to find soveitie 
to underly the law. 1678 Sir G. Mackenzie Cnm. Laws 
Scot. 11. (1699) 235 Six days being by-past, and the Soverty 
not being found. 1732 J. Louthian Form of Process (ed. a) 
86 That he come and find the said Caution and Soverty, 
acted in Manner foresaid. 

2 . A person who becomes surety. 

1517 Acc. Ld. High Trcas. Scot. V. 98 Item,.. to Eicht, 
messmger, to ryd agane to Coldinghame, Duns, and 
Laudar, toceis andsek George Howme with souertiesundir 
payne of hornyng. 1566 Mary Q. Scots in 6th Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 609/2 The souirties ye knaw mon be Lawland 
men and not of the gretast of our nobilitie. 1580 Excheq. 
Rolls Scot. XXL 343 Mattaow Ste wait., as cautioner and 
sovertie for Johne Cuninghame. 

Sovethe, obs. f. Seventh. Sovly : see SowtY a. 
Sovnday, obs. Sc. variant of Sunday. 

Sovran (sp-vran), a. and sb. Chiefly poet. Also 
7 soveran. [Milton’s spelling of Sovereign, after 
II. sovranof\ 

A. adj. = Sovereign a. 

1634 Milton Comus 41 By quick command from Soveran 
Jove I was dispatclit for their defence. 1648 — Tenure 
Kings 10 The tales of Sovran Lord, naturall Lord, and the 
like. 1731 G. West Educ. xxxix, While Senates, Priests 
and Kings his sovran Sceptre own. Ibid, liii, His sovran 
Sway. 1TO4 Coleridge lielig. Musings 19 Nor high grove, 
..Nor the starred azuie, nor the sovran sun. 180a — 
Hymn Sunrise Chamount 3 So long he seems 10 pause On 
thy bald awful head, O sovran Blanc ! a 1834 Lamb Misc. 
Poems, Lines on Picture by Leonardo da Vinci, He.. had 
read all the sovran schemes and divine riddles there. 1887 
Mahaffy & Gilman Alexander's Empire xxxii. (1890) 300 
When circumstances, as it were, thrust upon them sovian 
authority. 

B. sb, = Sovereign sb. 

1648 Milton Tenure Kings 20 Yet Eglon by the Jewes 
had bin acknowledgd as thir Sovran. 1667 — P, L. 1. 246 
Since hee Who now is Sovran can dispose and bid What 
shall be right. 1802 Coleridge Hymn Sunrise C.hamowtii 
29 Thou first and chief, sole Sovran of the Vale ! 1824 
Landor Irnag. Conv. Wks. 1853 I. 2/1 The scrip across my 
saddlebow contains a full receipt for the discharge of my 
sovran. 1887 Maiiaffv & Gilman Alexander's Empire vi. 
(1800) 37 By armed interference, which was not unfrequent 
under these sovrans. 

Hence So’vranly adv. 

1833 Tennyson QSnone Poems 56 The imperial Olympian 
With arched eyebrow smiling sovranly. x88o W. Watson 
Prince's Quest 14 To see that royal maiden., Unto her 
palace riding sovranly. 

SovraJlty (sp’vranti). Chiefly poet. [f. SOVRAN 

а, + -ty.] Sovereignty. 

1667 Milton P. L. ii. 446 , 1 should ill become this Throne 
. . And this Imperial Sov’ranty. 1830 Tennyson Poems 119 
Bitter grief Doth hold the other half in sovranty. *859 
FitzGerald Omarx ii, 1 How sweet is moital Sovranty 1 
think some. 1894 Mahaffy in lqth Cent. May 856 A pi lestly 
despotism, a condottiere sovranty. 

Sow (sou), sb . 1 Foims: a. 1 sugu, su^a, 3 suje-, 

4 zoge, 5 sogh(e, sowhe, 5, 7 , 9 sough. 13 . 2 suwa, 

3 suwe, 3-4 souwe, 4-6 soowe, 4-7 sowe, 4- 
sow, 6, 9 Sc. sou. 7. north, dial. 5-7, 9 sew. B. 

б, 9 dial. soo. [OE. sugu,~ WFris. stick, NFris, 
sogg, su, MDu. soge, seitgc (Du. zettg) ancl sock , 
suck (Du. zog), MLG. soge , suge (LG. soge), re- 
lated to ORG. and MHG. sfl (G. sau) and ON. 
sy-r (acc. sti ; MSiv., Sw., and Da. so), also L. 
sits, Gr. 5 s, Zend ku. The stem su-, of doubtful 
origin, also appears in Swine.] 

1 . The female of swine ; an adult or full-grown 
female pig, esp. a domestic one used for breeding. 

o. c 723 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) S 172 Scroffct, susu. c 897 
K. jElfred Gregory's Past. C. liy. 419 Sio sugu hi wille 
sylian on hire sole mfterSasmSe bio aftwzegen bi 3 . X340 
Ayenb. 61 Hy bye}> anlicned to be 2030 huanne hi bej> 
yuarged. 1426 Lydg. De Guil. PUgr. 13358 , 1 logge. . As a 
sowhe, in donge and clay. CX460 Toameley Myst. xii. 274 
And it were for a sogh Ther is drynk enogh. 

p. c 1x50 Foe. in Wr.-Whlcker 543 Scrojfa, suwa. a 1225 
Ancr. R. 204 pe Suweofjiuei nesse, pet is, Glutunie, haueo 
pigges pus inemned. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 62 A-mong alle 
bestes..A.corsed pou beo, lupere souwe. c 1340 Nominate 
(Skeat) 731 Sengler, troie, et suel, Bor, sowe, and gilte. 
c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. pr. iii. (1868) 122 He is wipholden 
inpefouledelices of pefoule soowe. 14. . SirBeues (C.) 2509 
Hys heere was as jpe brystels of a sowe. a 1430 Knt. de la 
Tour (1868) 43 In thepathe he sawagretblackeswyneand 
a sowe. 1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 121 Let them be bores 
and sowes all, and no hogges. 1373 Tusser Hush. (1878) 74 
Good faring sow holds profit with cow. 1603 Shaks. Macb. 
iv. i. 64 Powrt: in Sowes blood, that hath eaten Her nine 
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sow. 


sow. 


Farrow. z66i Loveii .Hist. Anirn. <f- Min. 117 The large 
sided sow is best. 1764 Museum Rust . 1. 476 when I have 
a parcel of young pigs m winter, I find these sows will fat 
them better. 1820 Shelley (Ed. Tyr. 11. i. 3 6 The lean 
Sows and Boars collect about her. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 
t. 191 All the swine were sows. 1871 B. Taylor Faust 
(1875) I. xxi. 183 A tough old sow, and the mother thereon, 
Then follow the witches every one. 

y. c 1440 AM. Tales 187 On a tyme per was a man pat 
stale his neghbur sew. 1557 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 101 
Hoggs, v sew es and one boore. 1684 [cf. sense. 2], 1807 R. 
Anderson Citmbld. Ball, {e 1830) 151 Twee braid-bacht tips, 
an' a bonny sew. 1883 Almomibury Gloss., Sew , Soo, or 
Seoo, a sow. 

S. 1561 Hollybush Horn. Apoth. 35 Geue him thenulke 
of a Soo. 1883 [see yj. 

t b. My sow' s pigged, a former card-game. Ohs. 
Some other dial, uses are given in the Eng. Dial. Did. 
ifiat J. Taylor (Water P.) Moito D iv, At Primefisto, 
Post and payre, Primero,..he's a lib’rall Hero; At My- 
Sow-pigg’d, and (Reader neuer doubt ye, He’s skil'd in all 
games, except) Looke about ye. 164a Tom Nash His 
Ghost A iv, For your Religions you may (many of you) ca-.t 
Crosse and Pile, and for your iust dealing you may play at 
my Sow ha’s Pigg'd. 1734 Poor Robin s Almanack C vj. 
The Lawyers play at Beggar my Neighbour ; the School- 
masters play at Questions and Commands ; the Farmers play 
at My Sow’s pigg’d. 1883 Almondbury Gloss, ns ‘My 
sow's pigg’d ‘ was a game at cards played in this neigh- 
bourhood some forty-five years ago. 

2 . Applied to persons (male or female) as a 
term of abuse, opprobrium, or reproach, esp. to a 
fat, clumsy, or slovenly woman. 

1508 Kennedie Flyting w. Dunbar 321 Insenstiat sow, 
cesse fals Eustaseairl a 1585 Polwart Flytingw. Mont. 

f omerie 743 Sweir sow, doyld kow, ay fow, foull fall thy 
anes ! 1630 Cosin' s Corresfi. (Surtees) 1. 174 You tore her 
sleeve, with these reprochfull words, ‘Can ye not stand, ye 
lazie sowes? ’ *684 Yorks. Dial. 13 (E. D. S.), Ise ding thy 
Hames out, thou base mucky Sew. 1696 Phillips (ed. 5), 
Sow,.. a term of Reproach given many times to a fat, lazy, 
rank, big breasted Woman. 1723 Bailey Erasm. Colloq. 
(1878) I. 387 The Wife [has been called] Sow, Fool, dirty 
Drab. 1783 Grose Diet. Vulgar T., Soto, a fat woman. 
1803 Boswell Songs 5 Ye’re a sow, auld man, Ye get fou, 
aula man. 1823 Brockett N. C. Gloss., Sow, an inelegant 
female, a dirty a ench 

3. In various phiases or proverbial uses : a. To 
get, have, or take the (or a) wrong (or right) 
sow by the ear, or variants of this : To get hold of, 
hit upon, the wrong (or right) person or thing; to 
take an incorrect (or correct) view; to arrive at a 
wrong (or right) conclusion, solution, etc. 

isfia J. Heywood Prov. 4 Epigr. (1867) 75 Ye may see, ye 
tooke The wrong way to wood, and the wrong sow by theare. 
1570 Foxe A. 4- M. (ed.2) 2034/1, 1 perceiue. .that that man 
hath the sow by the right eare. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) 
Wit 4 Mirth Wks. II. 180/2, I knew when he first medled 
with your Ladyship, that hee had a wrong Sow by the 
eare. *697 Vanbrugh AEsop 11, He that goes to a courtier 
in hope to get fairly lid of 'em may be said, in our country, 
dialect, to take the wrong sow by the ear. 1761 Brit . Mag. 
II. 463 Crabshaw. .told her he believed she had got the 
right sow by the ear. 1841 Hood T. of Trumpet 681 The 
sow that ought By the ear is caught — And the sin to the 
sinful door is brought. 1833 De Quincey Schlosseds Lit. 
Hist. Wks. 1858 VIII. 60 When he finds that he has not 
only got the wrong sow by the ear, but actually sold the sow 
to a bookseller. 

b. In other allusive phrases. 

See also Silk sb. 6 and Still a. 

* 54 ® J- Heywood Prov. (1867) 24 Littell knoweth the fat 
sow, what the leane dooth meane. Ibid. 3a What should 
we (quoth I) grease the fat sow in thars. 156a — Prov. 4 
Epigr. 64 God haue mercy hors, apyg of mine owne sow. 
1567 Maflet Gr. Forest Bred., Not to teach or shew the 
learned, howe in this point Nature hath wrought (for that 
were as the prouerb is, ye Sow to Minerua). *607 Tors ell 
Fowr-f. Beasts (1658) 523 In Latin they say Sus Mineroavi , 
when an unlearned dunce goeth about to teach his better or 
a more learned man, . . or as we say in English, the foul Sow 
teach the fair Lady to spin. 

c. In comparative phrases, esp. as drunk as 
Davids sow ox as a sow (cf. quots.). 

*5®* J- Heywood Prov. 4 Epigr. (1867) 43 As meets as a 
sowe to beare a saddle, c 1390 Greene Fr. Bacon (1630) 
E iv b, I am as seiuiceable at a table, as a Sow is vnder an 
Apple tree, 17*7 Gay New Song of New Similes ii, For, 
though as drunk as David's sow, 1 love her still the better. 
i8j6 Sporting Mag. XLVIII. 39 A man is said to be., 
when he cannot see, ‘as drunk as a sow ’. 1877 E. Peacock 
N. W. Line, Gloss. 233 1 As happy as a sow i' muck, ' or ‘ in a 
muck-hill’; a phrase setting forth the contented state of 
those who live for sensual pleasure, Ibid., 1 As drunk as 
David's sow’ is a simile conveying the idea of the deepest 
state of intoxication. 

4 . Mil. A movable structure having a strong 
roof, used, to cover men advancing to the walls of 
a besieged town or fortress, and to protect them 
while engaged in sapping and mining or other 
operations. Now Hist. 

[e IMS William of Malwesb. De Gestis Reg. iv. (Rolls) 
II. 426 Unum fuit machmamentum quod noslri suem, 
veteres vineam vocant ; quod maehina . . protegit in se sub- 
sidences, qui, quasi more suis, ad murorum suffodienda pene- 
trant fundamenta.] 

la 97 R- Grove. (Rolls) 8480 A gyn pat me sowe clupep 
mi made ek wet strong, Muche folc inne vor to be bob® wid 
& long. 137S BAEBOUR Bruce xvri. 597 Of gret gestis ane 
sow thai maid, That _ stalward heling owth it had, With 
arnvyt men enew thar-in. 1412-20 Lydg, Chron. Troy it. 
6434 What with gynnys..And gonnys grete, for to caste 
stonys. And large sowis lowe for to mime. 1488 Excheq. 
Rolls Scot IX. 434 Willelmo Andirson, carpentaiio, pro 
factura unius instiumenti belhci vocati le sow. 1533 
ote wart Cron. Scot, III, 342 Thau pik and tar, talloun 
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and brynt stane, .. Vpoun that sow richt suddantlie leit fall, 
Quhilk . . scaldit hes rich t mony than to deid Within the sow. 
1610 W. Folkingham Art of Survey 1. xiii. 45 Engines.. 
Militaries as Battering-Rams, Sowes, Horses, Tortuses. 
1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. 1. x. 68 The Castle therefore 
they besiege, and placed an Engine (wellknowen in this Coun- 
trey), called a Sow (to the Wals thereof) to supp [sic] the 
same. 1694 Motieux Rabelais iv. xl. (1737) 159 The 
Engineers.. fitted up the. great Sow. 1788 Grose Milit. 
Antiq. II. 307 Two machines, the one called the hoar, the 
other the sow, were employed by the parliamentarians in 
the siege of Corfe castle. 1828-43 Tytler Hist. Scot. 
(1864) 1. 137 It was determined to. undermine the walls; 
and for this pm pose a huge machine was constructed... 
From its shape and covering, this formidableengme was 
called a sow. 1866 Kingslev Hereto, xxviii, They madea 
floating-sow, and thiustit on before them as they worked 
across the stieam. 1893 H. J. Moule Old Dorset 211 The 
Parliamentaiians took the trouble to bring this ponderous 
affair, called a ‘sow close to the Castle, 
b. U.S. ‘ A movable shed used as a protection 
by miners’ (1895 Funk's Stand. Dicti). 

5. a. A wood-louse or sow- bug. Now chiefly dial. 

14.. in Rel. Antiq. I. 204 Geve hym of these sowes 
that crepe with many fete, and falle oute of howce rovys. 
1338 Wards tr. Alexis' Seer. 23 b, Then take twelue or 
filtene of these litle beastes called Monkespeason or sowes. 
1572 Mascall Planting' <y Grafting 50 There be little 
beastes called Sowes, which haue many legs. 1600 Surflet 
Countrie Farme 1. viii. 39 If wals be full of sowes and such 
other like veimine. 1668 Charleton Onomast. 50 Asellus, 
the Tylers Lowse, or, Sow, 1723 Fain. Did. s.v. Ulcer, 
For Ulcers.., Take Millepedes, calt’d by some in English 
Wood-Lice, and by others Sows, a 1825- in dial, glossaries 
(E. Anglia, Line., Leic., Northants, Nottingham, etc.). 1877 
F. P. Pascoe Zool. Class. 62 Some of the Oniscidse are land 
animals, and ai e known as hog-lice, sows, &c. 

b. Sea-sow : see Sea sb. 23 d. 

0. techn . A large oblong mass of solidified metal 
as obtained from the blast- or smelting-furnace ; 


a. Of lead. Now Obs. or rare. 

So MDu. sage in a document of 1445. 

1481-90 Howard Househ. B/cs. (Roxb.) 31 z My Lord 
paied to Geftrey Blower for ij. Sowes lede..weying..xvj. 
c. iij. quarters and xiiij. lb. a 1329 Skelton E. Rvmmyng 
72 with clothes vpon her hed That wey a sowe of led. 1346 
in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 182 For melt- 
yng of the leade. ., and castyng into sowes. 1610 Holland 
Camden’s B>it. (1637) 611 Twenty sowes of lead long in 
forme, but foure square. 1668 Phil. Trans. III. 770 It is 
cast into Sand, and runs into those Sowes (as they call them) 
which they sell. 1688 Holme Armoury in, 260/2 A Pig 
or Sow of Lead, is generally about three hundied pounds 
apiece. 1700 J. Brome Trav. L (1707) 34 The [Lead] Ore 
..being. .afterwards melted down inLo Pigs and Sows, as 
they are there call'd. 

b. Of iion. (See note to Pia sb.T- 7 and quots.) 
1539 in Hist. Sussex (Victoria Co. Hist.) II. 245(2 To melt 

the Sowes in ij forges or Fynories ther must be liij persones. 
161a S. Sturtevant Met allien (1854) 113 The second kind 
of Metallar is the Sowe of iron. 1643-32 Boate Ireland’s 
Nat. H isl. (i860) X13 The molten Iron . . turning into a hard 
and stiff mass, which masses are called Sowes by the work- 
men. 1676 Hobbes Iliad xxm. 817 And then of Iron he 
brought out a Sough Such as at first it from the Fomace 
came, a 1744 Lucas in Trans. Cumb. 4 Westvr. A rchaeol. 
See, . (N.S.) VIII. 38 They break the Sow andPigs off from 
one another, and the Sow into the same Lengths with the 
Piggs. 1837 Wiuttock Bk. Trades (1842) 408 (Smith), 
The pi ice of iron, in bars, pigs, and ‘ sows ’, has been upon 
the advance. 1894 Harpers Mag. Jan, 418 When the 
metal cools, the larger masses are called ‘sows’, and the 
smaller ‘ pigs \ 

e. In general use ; A bar or mass of metal ; an 
ingot. Now Obs. or rare. 

1570-6 Lambarde Peranib. Kent (1826) p.v, By fire to 
trie out the Metall and to cast it into certeine rude lumps, 
which they call Sowze. 1390 Webbe Trav. (Arb.) 23 A 
place . .where they had great store of Treasure and Sowes of 
Silver, a 1636 Ussher Ann. (16581 223 Diodorus reckons 
upward of 400 thousand talents of silver, and gold in sowes 
and wedges, 1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. 11. App. (1852) 
172 Upon further diving* the Indian fetcht up a sow, as they 
sliled it, or a lump of stiver, 

d. Jig, or in fig. context. 

1570^6 Lambarde Peraml. Kent (1826) 474 If any man 
shall like to take this mettall, drawen by me out of a fewe 
Sowes into many sheetes. 1599 N ashe Lenten Stuffe Wks. 
(Gxosart) V. 293 This vnciuill Norman hotpotch, this sow 
oflead, that hath neuer a ring at the end to lift it vp by. 

e. One of the larger channels, or the main 
channel, in the hearth of an iron-smelting fui nace, 
serving as a feeder to the smaller channels or 
‘ pigs ’ (see quots.). 

1843 Holtzapffel Turning I. 371 The metal is led fiom 
the furnace, through a gutter lined with sand, into a large 
trough or sow, the end of which is closed with a shuttle. 
1884 W. H, Greenwood Steel 4 Iron 129 These feeders or 
sows aie themselves put in connection with a common main 
channel, d, leading from the tap-hole to the lower end of 
the sand- or pig-bed, 

f. (See quot.) 

. *87* Trans. Attier. Inst. Mining Eng. I. 112 Metallic 
riot finding heat enough In a lead-furnace to keep it 
sufficiently fluid to run out with the slag, congeals in the 
hearth, and forms what smelters term ‘sows’, ‘bears’, 

‘ hoises or ‘salamanders 

7 . Sc. and north. A large oblong-shaped rick or 
stack, esp. of hay. 

*®59 A- Hay Diary (S.H S.) 135 My whole hey was a 
S[® a t tuck of the Lawes meadow, and 3 litle rucks,., all 
which I did put in one sow in the yaird. 1736 Mrs. Calder- 
wood in Colfness Colled. (Maid. Club) 1 66 Severall great 
sows of hay were on the cannall . it looked vei y odd to see 
a hay sow, perhaps fifty or sixty foot long, . . sailing along. 


*799 J- Robertson Agric. Perth 220 The stack is frequently 
made in an oblong form, which is vulgarly called a sow. 
1833 J. S. Sands Poems 168 (E.D.D.), Like the donkey wi' 
the sous Of hay. 1871 C. Gibbon Lack of Gold viii, Behind 
was the farm-yard, and well-stocked with fat stacks of 
grain and hay ‘sows’. 

8. aitrib, and Comb, (chiefly in sense 1), as sow- 
hair, -herd, -pap, -skin, -sticking, -tail, 4eat, etc. ; 
sow-like adv.; sow-drunk a. (see sense 3 c); 
t sow-guard, = sense 4; sow-libber Sc., a sow- 
gelder; sow-louse, a wood-louse, sow-bug (now 
dial.). See also Sow-geldeb, -iron, -metal. 

1509 Barclay Shyp Folys (1570) 33 Some “sowe dronke, 
swalowing meate without measure, Some maudlayne dronke, 
mourning loudly and bye. 1522 More De quat. Noviss. 
Wks. 82/2 Yet shal ye find moy 1 drink themself sow drunk 
of pride to be called good felowes, than for Juste of the 
drink self. 1880 Tennyson Northern Cobbler iv, Soa sow- 
droonk that tha cloesn not touch thy ’at to the Squire. 1382 
Stanyhurst AEtteis 11. (Arb.) 58 They clinge thee scnlinges 
too wals, and vnder a “sowgard They clymb. 1597DKI.0NEY 
Gentle Craft 1. iv, The Aule steele anti tackes, the “Sow- 
liaires beside. 1365 Cooper Thesaurus, Scrofipascus, . . a 
“sow hearde. a 1682 Sempill Blythsome Wedding 22 There 
will be ’’Sow-libber Peatie. 1603 J. Davies (Heref.) Micro - 
cosmos Wks. (Grosai t) I. 65/1. For, to dismount from true 
loue’s loftie pitch. Is, “Sow-like, to lie mhed in the ditch 
Of lowest Hell. 1658 Rowland tr. Moufet's Theat. Ins, 
932 Flyes, Gnats, “Sowlice, Fleas, that do much hurt and 
do no good. 1866 Brqgden Prov. Lines., Sow-louse, the 
wood-louse. C1440 Alph. Tales 437 pan he garte caste it 
emang swyne at paimottdevowrit; and her it was nurisshid 
on a “sewpapp. x6xx Siiaics. Wint. T. iv. iii. 20 If Tinkers 
may haue leaue to liue, and beare the “Sow-skin Bowget. 
1823 Spb it Public frills. 459 He instantly crammed it back 
again into the sow-skin purse from which lie had taken it. 
*883 Longman's Mag. Apr. 649 At the “sow-sticking.. the 
neighbours lend helping hands. 1787 Burns Halloween iv, 
A runt was like a “sow-tail, Sae bow't that night, a 1661 
Holyday Juvenal (1673) Trypherus the learned, who 
Cai ves large “sow-teats. 

b. In plant-names, as f sowbane, goosefoot 
( Chenopodiu ni) ; *(* sow-fennol, sulphur-wen t ; 

sow-tit, the wood-strawberry ; sow-wort, = Sow- 
bread. See also Sow-thistle. 

Some-others are current in dialects or U. S. 

1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden cccix. 577 Goose-foot or 
“Sowbane. 1796 Withiring Brit. Plants (ed. 3) II. 271 
Red Goosefoot. Sowbane. 2378 Lyte Dodoens 298 It is 
called.. in Englisliealso Peucedanum, Horestrong,..*Sowe 
fenill, and of some Sulphurwurt. 1611 Cotgr., Fenonil de 
porceau, Sow-fennell, Hogs-fennell. 1788 M. Cutler in 
Life, etc. (1888) I. 410 It is on a plain . . covered with trees— 
a white oak four feet in diameter near the summit— cavity in 
the middle covered with “sow-tits. 1838 T- Thomson Client. 
Org. Bodies 708 M. Saladin found in the root of the Cycla- 
men Enropeum, or “sow wort, a peculiar bitter principle, 

a. With the names of animals, etc., in the sense 
of * female’, as sow-cat (also transf.), f -child, -hog, 
-swine ; sow- wasp dial., a queen wasp. See also 
Sow-pig. 

1676 Phil. Trans. XI. 392 A Chat Pai d (supposed to be 
engendred by a Leopard and a “Sow-catt). 1689 N- Lei; 
Princ. Cleves in. i, St. A. For there’s two ravenous Sow- 
Cats will Eat you. El. Your Wives you mean. 1873 
Parish Did. Sussex Dial. 108 I’ll give that old sow-cat o' 
yourn a sock aside the head . a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, 
*Sow-child, a Female Child. 1648 Hexham ir, Een Zoch, 
a “Sowe-hogge. 1822 Shelley Faust n. 154 Upon a “sow- 
swine, whose farrows weie nine, Old Baubo rideth alone. 
1875 Parish Did. Sussex Dial, no In some parts of the 
county a reward of sixpence is offered for each *so\v«wnps 
killed in the spring. 

d. Genilival combs., as sow’s-baby, slang anil 
Cant (see quots.) ; sow’fi-back, local (see quot. 
1789); i'sow’a bread, « Sow-brkad; f sow’s 
thistle, = Sow-thistle. 

a 1400 Stockholm Med. MS. fol. 198 Sowesthystyl, labrum. 
*558 Warde tr. Alexis' Secrets (1562) 13 Take an lieibe 
called, .in Englishe sowes breade. a *700 II. E. Diet. Cant. 
Ciexo, Sow's baby, a Pig. 1783 Grose Did. Vulgar T,, 
Sows baby, a sucking pig. 1789 J. Williams Min. King a. 
I. J07 We. .bring up a level mine under the pavement of 
the coal, quite through the ridge, in order to level the coal 
upon the other side of it. Some of the Scots colliers call 
this a ridge, others of them call it a hirst, and some of 
them call it a sow’s- back. 1839 Slang Did, 98 Sow's baby, 
..sixpence. 

SOW (sau), sb. 2 Now dial. Also sowe (9 dial. 
sou, saa). [app. distinct from Sough sb.-, and 
peril, identical with Flem. dial, sou (f s oitwe, 
soeawe in Plantin and Kilian) diain.] A drain ; 
a channel or run of water. 

1316 in Rep, MSS. Ld. Middleton (1911) 88 Predict! Adam 
et socii sut gutturam, que dicitur ‘Je sowe’, . .reparabunt. 
1660 W. Simpson Hythvl. Chym. 359 A kind of oere. .falls 
to the bottom of the chanels of all . mineral spiing-,, whether 
sowes or .others. 1670 — Hydrol.' Ess. x 33 All spaws, 
whether vitrioline from sowes or aluminous. 1700 Tuokesby 
.Dmry (1830) II. 50 Both days entirely spent with labourers, 
directing and overseering the sows to drain water, c 1800 
SrtGG Bndewam ix. Mtsc. Poems (1808) 5 Owr hill an’ 
knowe, thro’ seugh an’ sowe. Comes tiftan many o’ couple. 
1824- «n x orkshire and Cumberld. glossaries. 

Sow, sb.’b rare. In 4 sau, saw. [1. Sow v.' 1 1 
An act of sowing. 

. al 3?° Cursor M. 6378 He }>arn ledd..And fand ]>am fode 
in pair nede, Wit-vten ani sau [v.r. saw] o -.ede. 

Sow (sou), sb. 4 Obs. exc. dial . Also 4 sowe. 
[Of obscure origin.] A blow or stroke. 

a 1400 Sir Eglamour 317 Syr Egyllamowre hys swerde owt 
arowe, And to the yeant he gafe a sowe, And blyndyd 



sow. 


sow. 

hym in that tyde i86g- in dial, glossaries (Cheshire, 
Lane., and Westmld.b 

Sow ,sd.& Sc. rare. [Of obscure origin.] 

1 . A bride’s outfit of clothes ; a trousseau. 

i68, in Morison Deris. Crt. Sess. 10436 Andrew Littlejohn 
pursues the Duchess of Monmouth her curator for payment 
of a taylor’s account taken off by the Duchess for her 
mat 1 iage sow. 1887 Jamieson's Suppl. Add., Sou, solve, a 
bride’s outfit or braws.. .This term is now used only by the 
fisher-folk of the N.E. of Scot, from Nairn to Buckie. 

2 . A burial garment ; a shroud. 

1763 ‘Insulanus’ Second Sight xi The same gitldied of a 
fever, and as theie was no linen in the place but what was 
unbleached, it was made use of for her sowe. 
f Sow, obs. variant of or error for Sole sb . 3 2. 
1688 Holme Armoury n. 173/2 The Sow, is the Yoke, 
which is put about the Cow or Ox-N eck to tye him to the 
Boosey. Ibid. m. 327/2. 

Sow, obs. variant of Soe, tub. 

Sow (son), v . 1 Pa. t. sowed. Pa. pple. sowed, 
sown. Forms : (see below). [Common Tent., 
but presenting considerable variation in form, and 
changes of conjugation; the chief forms aieOE. 
sdwan, OFris. *sid (NFris. sin, se, EFris. «?*', 
MDu. saeyen, zaeyen (Du. zaaien ), OS. s&iait 
(MLG. seien, seigen, segen , LG. seicn, saieri ), 
OHG. sdjan, s&hen, sden (MHG. ssejen, sunken, 
suen, G. saen ) and sdwen (MI-IG. ssewen, sheen), 
ON. and Icel. sd (Norw. and Da. saa, Sw. sd), 
Goth, saian. The Teut. root *sas- (cf. Seed sb.) 
has counterparts in Lith. siti, OSlav. sejati, L. 
serdre (perf. sevi) to sow, and perh. in Gr. irpu. 

The original reduplicating conjugation is retained in the 
Goth. pa. t. saisB, ON, pa. t. sera, pa. pple. sdinn (MSw. 
sain), OE. pa. t. slow, pa. pple. gesavven, OS. pa. t. sSu 
(once), OFris. pa. pple. esin. Transference to the weak 
conjugation has taken place in all the continental languages 
(as OHG. silt a, OS. s&ida , late ON. sdSa) ; in English the 
pa. t. has become weak, the pa. pple. still commonly retains 
the strong form.] 

A. Illustration of forms. 

1 . Inf. (and Pres. stem), a. 1-2 sawan (2 seswsen), 

2- 3 sowen (sewen), 4 zawen ; a, 4 -6 sawe, 4, 
6 Sc. sau, 5- Sc. (and north!) saw (5 Sc. say) ; 
also 5 Sc. schau, sohaw(e. 

c 823- [see examples in B], c 1200 Trill. Coll. Horn. 147 
Hie hiden wepende and sewende, a 1300 Cursor M. 6839 
Your land yee sal sau seuen yeir. 1340 Ayenb. 214 Huo 
panne ssolde erye and zawe. C137S Sc. Leg. Saints xxvii. 
( Machor ) 906 Piechand & sawand godis sed. Ibid. xl. 
(Ninian) 133 To schau his seiyde. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
xxxii. 147 pe folk, .sawez na land, c 1440 Registr. Aberdon. 
(Mail). Cl.) I. 2 s° Alsmekill land as a celdr of atis will 
schawe. c 1480 Henryson Aganis Ilaisty Credence 41 
O wicket tung, sawand dissentioun. 1570 Levins Manip. 
45 To Sawe corne, seminare. 1581 J. Hamilton Cath. 
Traict. in Cath. Tract. (S.T.S.) 74 To sau . .pernicious 
heiesie. c 1639 Sir W. Mure /tr.cvii. 37 The feilds they 
saw. 1785 Burns Halloween xviii, Hemp-seed I saw thee. 
18x8 Scorr Hrt. Midi, viii, They, .might be for sawing the 
craft wi' aits. 

/ 3 , 3-4 sowen (3 sonin), 4 souwen, 5 sowyn ; 

3- 7 sowe, 4 soghe, 6 soue, 6- sow (8 sew). 

c izoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 155 To sowen pe holte sed. 
a 1250 Pros), M If red in O.E. Misc. 108 His sedes to sowen 
[v.r. souin]. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 10259 Ne pat bailif. . 
ne soffrede hom nower come, To sowe. 13 . . E.E.A lltt. P. 
C. 67 In pat cete my sages soghe alle aboute. 136a Langl. 
P , PI. A. vn. 59, I wol souwen hit my-self. *382 Wyclif 
Matt. xni. 3 He that sowith, goth out to sowe his seed. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv, 466/1 Sowyn come or oper sedys, 
semino , sera. 1530 Palsgr. 725/2, I sowe come. 153a 
Gal-way Arch, in 10 ih Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. V. 
405 Whatsoever man.. shall.. soue any vaiyaunce. 1635 
R. N. tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz, 1. 21 To sow Religion. *697 
Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 2 When to sowe the Corn. 

2 . Past Tense, a. Strong. 1-2 seow (1 seawu), 
1, 3-7, 8 dial, sew (3 siew, 5 seew), 4-5, 7 
sewe (9 Sc. slxawe), 3-4 sen3 (4 seau^h, 6egh), 

3- 4, 6 seu, 4 sue ; pi. 1 seowun, -on, -an, sewon, 
3 seowen, sowen, 3-5 sewen ; 3 seowe, sew, 

4- 7 sewe. 

C825 [see B. 2]. C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xlii. 39 De 
fiond,..se8e sawes vel seawu, 8a is diowl. 971 Blickl . 
Horn. 3 Se Halga Gast seow pset clsene saed, c X175 Lamb. 
Hom. 133 A riche mon ferde ut and seow. c 1200 Trin. 
Coll. Hom. 151 [He] siew po on wowe, Ibid , pe sed pat he 
sew. c 1250 Hymn Ibid. 256 pe holi gost hiie on pe seu3. 
C1275 Moral Ode 23 in O.E. Misc. 59 Hwenne alle men 
repen schule pat heo ear seowe. c 1330 R, Brunne Chi on. 
Wace (Rolls) 8048 Hym pat pis child on me sew. c 1380 
Wyclif Sel. IVks. I. 259 God iepip many pingis pat he sue 
not. C1430 Pilgr, Lyf Manhode r, lxxtv. (1869) 45 She 
brouhte the grey n . . and seew it. 1513 Douglas Mneul xn. 
ix. 47 His fader eyrit and sew ane peice of feild. 1565 
Wills ij- Inv. N.C, (Surtees, 1835) 244 Because I seu no 
winter corne ther, 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 56 
Wee sewe nothing but onely our In-field, ax 800 Peggr 
A need. Eng. Lang. (1803) 105 , 1 sew., my corn. 

b. Weak. a. 4 seeued, 4, 9 Sc. sawed, 4 sawit. 
[c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xiii. 25 Ofer-geseawu vel ge- 
seawde. — Luke xix. 21 pset 8u ne gesaudesd.] a 1300 
Cursor M. 2x226 O godds word be seeued pe sede. C1375 
Ibid. 12323 (Fairf,), pe quete .at ihesus sawed. 1820SC01T 
Monast. xiii, About the last barley ye sawed. 
j8. 4 sowid(e, 6 - sowed, 7 sowd. 

1382 Wyclif Gen. xxvi. 12 Isaac forsothe sowide in that 
loond. XS3S Coverdale Deut. xi. 10 Where thou sowedest 
thy sede. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 91 The Arrians 
. .sowed abroade their opinions. 1667 Milton P. L. vu. 358 
lie.. sowd with Stairs the Heav'n. 
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3 . Past Participle, a. Strong, a. 1 gesauen, 
Si-, 1-2 gesaweu, 4 y-zawe; r, 4-6 sawen, 3 
sauen (sajin), 4 sau(u)n, 4, 6 Sc. sawin, 5 Sc. 
sawyn(e, -ing, 5, 9 Sc. and north, sawn, 6-7 
Sc. sawne ; 4 sewe, 6 Sc. saw. 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Maik iv. 15 SeSe ymb woeg Ser bi 3 
gesauen [R tishzv. gisawen] word. 971 Blickl. Hom. 133 pa 
waes heora lar sawen. a 1300 Cursor M. 28174 O stnfoft 
haue i sauun pe sede. 1340 Ajenb. 255 Yef hit ys hoi 
oper aboue v-zawe [=F. sursemde]. c 1340 Hampole Pr. 
Consc. 445 Vile sede of man with syn sawen. c 1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints xi. (Hi nian) 203 pare he saw sawyne il seide. c 1440 
AlpA . Tales 420 A man pat had lande to be sawen. c 1470 
Henry Wallace xr. 12s 6 Feill off that kyn, in Scotland than 
was sawyn. 15x3 Douglas Murid iv, Prol. 8 In fiagill 
flesche 3our fekill seid is saw. 1570 Levins Manip. 62 
Sawen, satus. c 1629 Sir W. Mure Sonu. iv. Wks. (STT.S.) 
I. 302 If once the seed of true Repentance sawne. 1876 
Robinson Whitby Gloss, s.v., Sawn, sown as grain. 

0 . 3-4 i-, 4-5 y-sowe, 4-5 sowe ; 3 i-, 4-5 y- 
sowen, 3-7 sowen, 5 sowun, 5-7 some, 4, 6- 
som. 

a 1250 Owl 4 Night. 1129 par newe sedes beop isowe. 
C1330 Arth. 4- Merl. 4537 (Kolbing), No corn no was 
ysowe. 1382 Wyclif Lev. xxvii. 16 If. .the feelde is sowun. 
c 1440 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 165 Rie of whete ysowen wul vp 
growe. ? c 1450 Songs, Carols, etc. (1907) 81 The sede of 
synne so thyke yssowe. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 10 That 
. .styffe grounde . . wolde be sou en with bigge stuffe. iggo 
Spenser F. Q. 1. ix. 16 True Loues are often sown. x6o8 
Dod & Cleaver Expos. Pro?), ix-x. 29 Some is sowne 
before others,, .some is sowen after otheis. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg. Ess., The Precepts, .are sown so very thick. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (1776) VII. 353 A furrow which 
has been newly sown. 1837 P. Keith Bot, Lex. 23 Wheat 
sown in the spring lives hut six months. 

to. Weak. 4 i-sowed, 5 sowid, 5, 7- sowed, 
6 sowd, 7-8 sow’d. 

136a Langl. P. PI. A. vi. 34 , 1 haue.. I-sowed his seed. 
1382 Wyclif Num. xx. 5 This worst place, that may not 
be sowid. 1596 Spenser Hymn Heav. Beauty 53 The 
house of blessed Gods, . . All sowd with glistringstais 1656 
A. Wright Five Serin. 126 The seed sowed in good ground. 
1759 R. Brown Comp t. Fanner 1x9 Your corn should be 
sowed on broad ridges. 1844 S. Wilber force Hist. Prot. 
Episc. Ch. Atner. (1846) 63 It was ploughed up and sowed. 
B. Signification. 

1 . intr. or absol. To perform the action of scat- 
tering or depositing seed on or in the ground so 
that it may grow. Also fig. and in fig. context. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter exxv. 5 Da sawaS in tearum, in gefian 
hie ieopa8. C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxv. 24 Du hripes 
8er 8u ne sawes. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. vi. 26 Be- 
healda8 heofonan fuglas, fotpain pe hig ne sawaS ne hig 
ne ripaS. CI175 Lamb. Hom. 131 pe Se saweS onblesc- 
unge he seal mawen of blescunge. c 1205 Lay. 10032 
Heo tileden, heo seowen, heo repen, heo meowen. a 125a 
Owl ff Night. 1039 Hit wes isayd . . pat mon scbal eryen & 
sowe, par he wenep after god mowe. 1362 Langl. P. PI. 
A. viii. 6 A 1 pat euere hulpen him to heren or to sowen, 
c 1460 Townetey Myst. ii. 124 When I shuld saw, & wantyd 
scyde. c 1500 God speed the Plough (Skeat) 2 As I me 
walked uuer feldis wide When men began to Ere and to 
Sowe. 1579 Lyly Ruphues (Arb.) 92 As thou hast reaped 
where an other hath sowen. 1591 Harington Orl. Fur. Pref. 
F ix b, For as men vse to sow with the hand and not with 
the whole sacke. _ 1663 S. Patrick Parab. Pilgr. xxxiii. 
(1687) 404 The birds.. who neither sow nor reap. 1687 
Ayres Lyric Poems (1906) 306, [I] Plough water, sow on 
rocks, and reap the winu. 1783 Burns Death % Dr. Horn- 
book viii, Hae ye been mawin, When ither folk are busy 
sawin? 1842 Loudon Suburban Hort. 623 For a late sum- 
mer and autumn crop, sow in the end of February. 2865 
Ruskin Sesame ii. § gs The path-sides where He has sown. 

2 . trans. To scatter seed on or upon (land, etc.) 
in order that it may grow; to supply with seed. 

e825 Vesp. Psalter cvi. 37 [Hie] seowun lond. c888 
K, AJlfred Boeth. xxiii, Swa hwa swa wjlle sawan westm- 
bsere land, cxooo ASlfric Lev, xix, 19 we sawbu pinne 
aecyr mid gemengedum srnde. (1x250 Prov, Ml/red 123 
pey o mon ahte huntseuenti Acres, and he hi hadde isowen 
alle myd reade golde. And pat gold greowe [etc.]. 1297 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) 10195 pe king po..vorbed pat me ne 
ssolde non of i.s lond sowe. 12x340 Hampole Psalter cvi. 
37 pai sew feldis and pai plantid vyners. 1383 Wyclif 
Gen. xlvii. 23 Takith seedic, and sowith feeldis, that ge 
raowen han lyuelodis. 1456-70 in Acts Parlt. Scot. (1875) 
XII. 26/2 The lardis of Meldrum has gart eyie and saw owr 
said landis of Canty. 2526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 23 
After that he tempeiethitwithaong,thaneareth it,sowethii, 
and haroweth it. 1577 B. Googe tr. Heresbaeh's Husb. 45 
When you meane to let your ground lye againe for Meddow e 
or Pasture, your best is to sowe it with Oates. x66o in 
Vcrney Mem. (igoy) II. 158 , 1 shall want a little hay dust 
to sow the holes in the paisnage yard. 1735 Johnson 
Lobo's Abyssinia Descr. ). 47 They neither Sow their 
Lands, nor improve them by any kind of Culture. x8ox 
Farmer's Mag. Aug. 298 Cost and Profit of Clearing and 
Sowing with Wheat 10 Acres of Intervale Land. 1846 J. 
Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1 . 177 In a field of eleven 
acres, . . the whole was sowed with barley. 

iransf and fig. CJ420 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 1023 Sen- 
sualyte . . sewe the felde with hys vnkynde seede That causyd 
Vertu aftyr mykyll woo to feele. 1607 Shahs. Tirnon iv. i. 

I 2Q Itches, Blaines, Sowe all th' Athenian bosomes. 1615 
W. Bedwell tr, Moham. Impost 11. §70 Euery man doth 
l sow his wife. x8xo Shelley Mask of Anarchy lxix, The 
daily strife.. Which sows the human heart with tares. 

to. To strew or sprinkle (land, etc.) with some- 
thing as in the sowing of seed. Also Jig. 

16x1 Bible Judges ix. 45 And Abimelech. .beat downe the 
citie and sowed it with salt. 1759 R. Brown Comfl. Far- 
mer 113 It once in four or five yeais you sow it with_ soot, 
it will increase it very much. i8gi Scott Ct. Rob. xxi, The 
whole mad crew,. will return with fire and sword to bum 


down Constantinople, and sow with salt the place where it 
stood. 1838 Lytton A lice x. iii, He urged on the horses — 
he sowed the road with gold. 

c. Of seed : To be sufficient for (a ceitain area). 

c 1440 [see A. 1]. 1685 W. Penn Furth. Acc. Pennsylv. 
7 The Land requires less seed : Three Pecks of Wheat sow 
an Acre. 1761 Descr. of S. Carolina 70 About a Gallon 
of Indian Corn sows an Acte. 

3 . To cover or strew (a place, etc.) thickly with 
(also \of) something. Chiefly in pa. pple. : 
Thickly strewn or dotted with something. 

(a) c 1400 Pilgr. Sowle v. v. (1859) 75 This corowne is ful 
sowen of precious stones. X426 Lydg. De.Guil. Pilgr. 18284 
Wkhe lesyngs, (who lyst know,) vp and downe it is y-sowe. 
c 1500 Melusine xxxvi. 288 They thenne departed,. .& fond 
in theire way thefeldes sowen with sarasyns deed. ci6xi 
Chapman Iliad vi. (1887) 92 When.. he leaves the con- 
quered field Sown with his slaughters. X658 Dryden Crom- 
well xiv, Thick as the Galaxy with Stars is sown. 1687 A. 
Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 11. 132 Beyond that, there is 
hardly any thing to be found but Desarts sowed with stones. 
1759 Ann. Reg. 52 All this sea is sown thick with sands and 
shoals. 2847 Tennyson Princ, Prol. 55 For all the sloping 
pasture murmur’d, sown With happy faces and with holiday. 
1864 — Aylmer's Field 158 A close-set lobe of jasmine sown 
with stais. 

(b) 16x3 Donne Poems (1633) 124 [It] sowes the Court with 
starres. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. 88 We.. made 
the place so hot for ’em, and sowed the ground so thick 
with their dead Bodies. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. lxxii, Whirl 
the ungarner’d sheaf afar. And sow the sky with flying 
boughs. 

4 . To scatter or deposit (seed) on or in the ground, 
etc., for growth, usually by the action of the hand ; 
to place or put (seed) in the ground; to plant 
(a crop) in this way. 

To sow one's wild oats : see Oat sb 4. 

cxooo Sax. Leechd. II. 22 Jenim tuncersan sio he self 
weaxeS & mon ne saewft. a xxoo Gercfa in Anglia IX. 262 
Beana sawan. a 1250 Prov. Mlf> ed 93 pat . . ) e cheorl beo 
in fryb his sedes to sowen. a 1300 Cursor M. 12325 0 quete 
alittelsede, Apon be feld he-selfit seu. 1387 Trevisa Htgden 
(Rolls) VIII. 139 Sedes Jjat were i-sowe fordried in Jj e er|ie. 
c 1440 Pallad. on Husb. xm. 15 The letuse in this moone is 
so to sowe. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. §12 It is necessarye to 
declare, howe all maner of come shuld be sowen. X573 
Tusser Husb. (1878) 31 Cleane rie that sowes, the better 
crop mowes. 1604 E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies 
lit. xx. 186 The want they have of bread, is countervailed 
with the lootes they sowe. x6g7 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 2 
When to turn The fiuitful Soil, and when to sowe the Corn. 
1750 W. Ellis Mod. Husbanam. I. ii. 50 They sow [horse- 
beans] first broad-cast over the ground, and then plow them 
in: this, as we call it, being sown under funow. 1B16 J. 
Smith Panorama Sri. ^ Ait 11 . 681 Sow spinach j earth up 
celery and broccoli. 1850 M^Cosh Div. Govt. u. ii. (1874) 
200 He is a husbandman and about to sow the crops which 
are to be his sustenance. 1908 [Miss Fowler] Betw. Trent 
■1 Aticholme 21 We sowed and planted Wall-flowers and 
Stone-crop upon it. 

reft. 1842 Tennyson Gardener's Daw. 65 A crowd of 
hopes, That sought to sow themselves like winged seeds, 
b. transf. with reference to fish, bacilli, etc. 

1854 Badham Halieut. 42 See . . how gluttony, and a desii e 
to please a dainty tooth, have devised means to sawfish, and 
to stock the sea with strange bread. x86x Hulme tr. Moquin- 
Tandon 11. hi. x6g As far back as the time of Rondelet the 
art of ‘sowing’ these molluscs [sc. oysters] was known, 
1898 P. Manson Trap. Diseases viii. 148 When [the plague 
bacillus is] sown on blood serum.., an abundant, moist, 
yellowish-grey growth is formed. 

5 . a. Used with seed (and some other terms) in 
transf. and fig. senses. 

(a) 971 Blickl. Hom, 3 Se Haljta Gast seow pact cltene 
saed on pone unbesmitenan in nop. c 1340 Hampole Pr. 
Consc, 445 He was geten..Of vile sede of man with syn 
sawen. 1567 Gude Sf Godlie B. (S.T S.) 189 Than suld . . 
nocht sa mekle bastard seid [be] Throw out this cuntrie 
sawin. 

0 5 ) cxooo jElfric Horn. II. 534 gif we eow pa gastlican 
saed sawap, hwonlic bip paet we eoweie flaesclican ping 
ripon. c izoo Ormin 507 x Patt daepess lape sed patt deofless 
asfre sawenn . . Inn ui e sawless wille. a 1225 Juliana 74 Ant 
reope we of bat lipe sed pat we seowen. a 1300 Cursor M. 
2x226 In all pe stedes quar he yede, O godds word he seeued 
pe sede. c X375 Sc. Leg. Saints xl. ( Ninian ) 203 pare he 
saw sawyne il seide, to distioy it he cane hj-me spede, 
a 1400-50 A lexander 4404 To sawe emang pir simpill men 
sedis of debate. CX480 Henryson Test. Cress. 137 The 
seede of loue was sowen on my face. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 23 b, To haue great piofyte and encrease 
of our sede, that we haue so sowen for his loue. *576 
Fleming Panopl. Epist. 194, I am in belief (I may per- 
aduenture sow e my seede in the sande) that [etc.]. 1648 
Hunting Fox 14 The tares of sedition which these envious 
men had sowen. 1813 W. Coxe Mem. Kings of Spain I, 
*29 This celebrated act.. sowed the germ of future wars. 
1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1877) II. vii. 30 In all this the 
seeds of the Conquest were sowing. 

b. Contrasted with reap in fig. uses. 

See also quots. c xooo and a 1225 above. The usage (as 
in sense 1) is derived from various Biblical passages, e. g. 
Has. viii. 7, Galat. vl. 7. For similar examples with mow, 
see Mow v. 1 b. 

138a Wyclif Pref. Ep. St. Jerome vii. 71/1 Aggeus,.. 
the whiche sewe in teres that be repe in ioy, c 1421 26 Pol. 
Poems too Eche dedly synne is a dedly knyf j For he shal 
repe pat he sewe. Ibid. 113 Man . . Makep moche of hym- 
self, saype al is ouies, And repeth pat he neuere ne sewe. 
1588 A. King tr. Canisiuf Catech. 185 Quhat so euer a man 
saues the same sal he raipe, for quba sawes in his flesh he 
sal sheer corruption of the flesh. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 
in. i, 381 Why then from Ireland come I with my strength, 
And reape the Haruest which that Rascall sow’d. 1823 
Lamb Elia ir. Pref., He sowed doubtful speeches, an 3 
reaped plain, unequivocal hatred. 1878 B. Taylor Deu- 
kalion il iii. 74 What Darkness sowed the Light shall reap. 
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6 . Jig . To disseminate or spread ; to endeavour 
to propagate or extend. In various contexts. 

(a) c888 K. /Elfred Boeth. xxvii, Se eorSIica anweald 
nasfre ne s®w3 j?a crteftas, ac-.gadiaS unSeawas. c 1200 
Trin. Call. Horn. 155 Ure helend saweS his holie word 
hwile }?urh his hajjen muS hwile [jurh his apostles. 13 . . 
Know Thyself 58 in E. E, Poems (1862). 131 His grace is 
so wide isowe. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xi. ( Simon <$■ Jude ) 
404 Quhen J?e apostolis had al-qubaie In hat land sawyne 

crnrtriia Iftrr* t£Cs Arp. Hamn.ton Ca.tp.ch.. The 


Poems Reform . xiii. 898 pe richt meanis. .Ouir all £o haue 
the Gospel 1 sawin. 1607 Hieron IV/es. 1. 137 Light is sowen 
for the righteous, and toy for the vpiight m heart. 1839 tr. 
Lamartine's Trav. 72/1 Their voyage to Greece and Italy, 
to sow the Gospel. 

(6) edgy K. /Elfred Gregory's Past. C. 356 Aworpen 
mon . . on aelce tid saweS wrohte. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. 
r 642 pe synne of hem pa.t sowen and maken discord. 
c 1430 Mtronr Saluacioun (Roxb.) 91 Whilk amanges negh- 

hurplis rliscnrHft? In ciwa nwlrpc hvm liiav SinrrTnu 


no dyscorde than any man can sawe. 156a W1N3ET Wks, 
(S.T.S.) I. 77 note. The seditious person is sawis schisme 
and diuisioun. _ 1581 Satir. Poems Reform, xhv. 83 Satlian 
■ •To rais his kingdome tentation did sau Into he hairtis of 
men in all degrie. 1663 S. Patrick Parab. Pilgr. xxxvii. 
(1687) 493 Let not the evil one.. sow this jealousie in your 
heart. 1720 OzELLtr. Vertot'sRom. Rep. II. xiv. 327 ACoun- 
sel which would sow Division in the contrary Pai ty. a 1770 
Jortin Serm. (1771) I. in. 49 Those who teach false doc- 
trines to sew dissension amongst them. 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. 11. 1. xij Between the best of Peoples and the best of 
Restorer Kings they would sow grudges. 1878 Stubbs 
Const. JTist. III. xviii. 106 He.. attempted to sow discord 
in his brother's Council. 

W *5 a 3 Ld. Burners Froiss. I. cxv. 137 Also there were 
wordes sowen through all the towne, howe [etc.]. 1560 J. 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 5 Martin Luthei . . , who soweth 
neweopinions in Germany. 1628-9 Digby Voy.Medit. (Cam- 
denj 30 Some ill-disposed persons.. tooke occasion to sowe 
mutinous discourses. 1839 Tennyson Marriage of Geraint 
45°, He sow'd a slander in thecommon ear. 1877 — Harold 
IV. i, Who sow'd this fancy here among the people 1 
(fit *53* Elyot Gov. (1580) 57 The necessities, which for- 
tune soweth among menne that be moi tall. 1613 Shaks. 
Hen. VIII, m. i. 158 We are to cure such sorrowes, not to 
sowe 'em. _ 1823 Lamb Elia 11. Tombs in Abbey, The anti- 
quarian spirit.. may have been sown in you among those 
■wrecks of splendid mortality. 1849 Blacbv. Mag. LXVI. 
627 Can you believe.. that the word of the Third Witch, 
thou shalt be King Hereafter, 1 sows the murder in Mac- 
beth s heart ? 

1 7 . To beget (a child). Obs. rare, 
c 1230 Long Life 33 in £7. E. Misc. 158 Of foie fuljie Jrn 
art isowe, Wormes fode bu schald beo. c 1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. IVace (Rolls) 8048, Y ne sey . . Hym pat Jus child on 
me sew. a 1423 Cursor M. 3424 (Trin.), pe gode childre 
geten of grace., whenne >ei coom, wel is knowe bat bei of 
goddes grace are sowe. 

8. To scatter after the manner of seed; to 
Sprinkle, throw or spread about, in this way. 

1387 Trevisa II igden (Rolls) 1. 125 Abymelech . . destroyed 
pat place., and se we salt perynne, for pe lend schulde na 
more bere fruit and corne. Ibid. 330 Also powder of erpe 
of pat lond i-sowe in oper Iondes vsep awey wormes. c 2400 
Land lroy Bk. 12920 Many a kny3t was ouer-throwen, 
«er bodies lay link sawen. 1430-40 Lydg. Rochas 1. viii. 
(*554) 11 b. His child dismembred and abiode ysowe. 1309 
Hawes Past. Pleas, xr. (Percy Soc.) 38 What avayleth 
evermore to sowe The precyous stones amonge gruntynge 
hogges? *5*3 Douglas ZEiteid vn. x. 28 Armouns, suerdis, 
speris and scheudis, I sail do saw and stiow our all the 
jeykhs. 1668 Culpepper & CoLte Barthol , Anat. 1. X v. 38 
I he Gall -bladder hath received very many small Passages, 
furnished with sundry little twigs, sowed up and down in the 
Liver. 1726 Shelvocke V ay. round World 373 They were 
astonish d to see my people so thin sown, our scanty num- 
ber not making any manner of show. 1837 Marryat ’Dog 
Riena i, With lank hair very thinly sown upon a head which 
[etc.]. 1864 1 ennyson Aylmer's F. 171 Not sowing hedge- 
a°hei*ght tS a,,< ^ ^ ^ or dealing goodly counsel from. 

b. To distribute or disperse. Obs. rare, 
c 1350 Leg. Rood (1871) 90 And sethin als wide als pai er 
saun .Has no lew hous of his awyn. 1373 Barbour Bruce 
iv. 685 Bot thai prophetis so thyn ar sawin, That thair in 
erd now nane is knawin. 138a Wyclif Zech, x. 9, Y shal 
sowe hem in peplis. 1333 Coverdale Ibid., I wil sowe 
them amonge the people. 

1 " 9 . Se. To shed (blood). Obs.~ x 
*533 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1. 303 Wemen . .sail nocht. .draw 
abak quhair mekill blude is sawin. 

Hence Sowed (sdud), Sowing ppl, adjs. 

138a Wyclif Matt. xiii. 18 Therfoie heere as the parable 
of thesowyngexnan. 1733 W. Ellis C hilt era $ Vale Farm. 
203 this Mischief happens oftner to the latter sowed Wheat 
1876 Meredith Beauc/t. Career xxix, Moveless do they seem 
to you? Why, so is the earth to the sowing husbandman 
SOW, vP north, and Se. Also 5 sowe, 8-9 
dial. soo, 9 soue. [Of obscure origin,] 

1 . tram. To affect (a person) with pam : to pain 
or gueve sorely. Usu. with sore. 

<11300 Cursor M. 6568 Mikel i haf trauaild for yow..Pat 
sudk a godd all honurs now pat will yow her-after sare sow. 
a 13S2 M1NOT Poems (ed. Hall) v. 12 When he sailed in be 

Leg. Saints xxxviL 
\yincent) 292 Thinkand he mycht na payne mare do til 
hyme to sow hyme sare. rt 1400-30 A lexander 2313 And 
said, sonre suld him sowe bot he pe cite jeld 3 3 
4 mtr. To be painful ; to thrill or tingle with 
pam or exertion. 

u WYt i TO r C hrot i', vin. 6224 Qwhen heaqwhilehad 
prekyt bar, And sum of J>aim he gert sow sare. H 1438 Bk. 

A lexander Grt. (Bann.) 87 The sydis of sum may sowe full 1 
sair. iS35 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 258 Thair scharp schut- 
Ung maid sydis for till sow. <*1386 m Pinkerton Anc. 


Sc. Poems (1786) 201 Scho gars me murne,..And with sair 
straiks scho gars me sow. 1883 Gordon Pyotshazo 297 If 
that bit race hisna set my lugs a’ sooin*. 

3 , absol. To produce a tingling sensation. 

1796 W. H. Marshall Yorksh. (ed. 2) II. 346 To Soo, to 
pam the hand, in striking with a hammer or beetle : to jar. 
1876 Robinson Whitby Gloss, s.v. Soo, It soues up my arm. 
Sow, obs. 1st and 3rd sing. ind. pa. t. See v. 
Sow, obs. form of Sew v., Sue v. 

Sowable (sJu-ab’l), a. [f. Sow vA + -able.] 
That can be sowed ; fit for sowing. 

1706 Stevens Span. Diet. 1, Semental, sowable, or fit to 
be sow’d. 1893 Black ,$• White 20 May 503/1 Winter beans 
a failure, peas not sowable. 

Sowans, variant of Sowens. 

II Sowar (sP|Wa\i). Anglo-Indian. Forms : a. 
sowar. 0. sooar, suwar, sewar. [Urdu (Pers.) 
Jy* sawar horseman.] A native horseman or 
mounted orderly, policeman, etc.; a native trooper, 
esp. one belonging to the irregular cavalry. 

a. 1802 in James Milit Diet. 1827 Scott Snrg. Dau. xiii, 
The lighted match of the Sowar, or horseman, who lode 
before him. 1839 J. Lang Wand. India 336 When a palan- 
quin is escorted by a sowar, the sowar.. rides on and gives 
notice that a lady, 01 gentleman,.. is coming. 1883 F. M. 
Crawford Mr. Isaacs v. 92 The verandah, however, was 
crowded with servants and sowars. 

/S. 181 % Sporting Mag. IV. 172 A wild hog, which ran as 
hard as it could, away fiom us, put sued by a Sooar. 1834 
[Prinsep] Baboo I. viii. 123 My practised ear immediately 
knew that it was a single Suwar. 1844 New Monthly Mag. 
Mar. 435 A troop of sewars is generally placed under the 
orders of the collector of each district, for the purpose of 
carrying despatches, escort duty, &c. 

Sowarry (Stfiwjni). Anglo-Indian. Also 8 
sewarry, 9 sewary, sawarry, suwarroe, so- 
warree, etc. [Urdu (Pers.) csj\y* sawdri, f. 

prec.] The mounted attendants of a person of 
high rank, state official, etc. ; a number of these 
forming a cavalcade. 

7776 Trial Nundocomar 43/2 Boliakey Doss went with 
hissewariybefoie us. 2803 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. 
(183s) IL 3d? They must have tents, Elephants and other 
sewary. Ibid. (1844) I. 789 Which measure would, .put an 
end to the use of the Company's sepoys as sowarry. 1813 
J. Forbes Oriental Mem. III. 420, I was.. often repri- 
manded . .for leaving the.su wan ee, or state attendants, at the 
outer gate of the city. 1827 Scorr Stirg. Dan. xiv, Orders 
were given that on the next day all should be in readiness 
for the Sowai-ree , a grand procession, when the Prince was 
to 1 eceive the Begum. 

Sow-back. Chiefly Sc. Also sowback. [f. 
Sow Cf. sow's- back s.v. Sow sb. 1 8 d.] 

1 . A woman’s cap or head-dress having a raised 
lidge or fold running from front to back. 

1808 Jamieson, Frerwdie, a cap for the head ; ..also called 
a sow -back. 1833 Monte ath Dunblane (1887) 113 Auld 
Wives o’ Dunblane.. Wi’ their cloaks an’ their sowbaclcs. 
1886 S. Carment Mem. J. Carment iii. 79 The aged women 
with their white soo-backs. 

attrib. 2897 J. Wright Sc. Life 18 Attired in a white 
sooback mutch ’ and in short-gown and drugget coat. 

2 . Geol. A ridge of glacial origin suggestive of 
the back of a sow. 

1874 J, Geikie Gt. Ice Age ii. 17 The long parallel ridges, 
or ' sowbacks * and_ ‘ drums as they are termed, . . invariably 
coincide in diiection with the valleys or straths in which 
they lie. Ibid. vii. 97 * Sowbacks ’ being the glacial counter- 
parts of those broad banks of silt and sand that form here 
and there upon the beds of rivers. 

Sow-backed, a. [f. Sow j/a 1 ] Having a 
back like that of a sow ; lesembling the back of a 
sow in shape or formation ; ridged like a sow’s 
back. So-co-baiked mutch , = Sow-back i. 

{a) 172" Bailey, Sow Back'd Horses (among Farriers), 
such as have straight Ribs, but good Backs. 1883 Sunday, 
Mag. 689 Farther back still is the sow-backed and higher 
ridge known as the Silla del Moro. | 

{b )i837 Stewart Sketches Sc. Character 18 A sow-backit 
mutch and an auld-fashioned gown. 1893 Ochiltree Red- 
dura u, Her hair.. was seldom seen from under her long, 
‘sow-backed mutch ’. b 

Sowbpowaylle, variant of Suppowal Obs. 
Sow-bread. Also sowbread, [f. Sow sb.l + 
Bread sb., after med.L panis porcinus , or G. sau- 
brot, f sdubrot, f sezvbrot{Gosaox, 1 542), older Flem. 
seugenbrood (Kilian).] A plant of the genus Cy- 
clamen, esp. C. europreuni, the fleshy tuberous root- 
stocks of which are eaten by swine, 
c 1330 H. Lloyd Trects. Health Bvjb, Let the rote of 
Rape Vyolet or Sowbread be sodden. 1378 Lytk Dodoens 
33° bowbread in moyst and stony shadowy places, under- 
neath trees. 1397 Gerarde H erbal 11. ccxcvi. 604 The com- 
mon kinde of Sowbread ..hath many greene and round 
leaues. 1631 French Distill, ii. 47 Adde.. Sowbread, Worm- 
wood. 1660 Sharrock Vegetables 27 The seeds of divers 
sowbreads. <71687 Mrs. Behn tr. Cowley's Plants C.'s Wks 
S 7 *.* HI. 377 1 he Sow-Bread does afTord rich Food for 
Swine, PhysickforMan, and Garlands for the Shrine. i 7 « 
Miller Card. Diet. s.v. Cyclamen, It is call’d Sow- 
^ ,b ^ W T the Root is round like a Loaf, and the Sows 
*? ai ' S ? s J' BoU 236 The r °°‘ of the 
fond $ f£1 M°L S f ° r l *?apnd It y . yet this is the principal I 
of ^ the . w,ld l hoars of Sicily, whence its common name 

of Sowbread. 1861 Bentley Man. Bot. 605 The Cvcla- 
mens sue commonly known under the name of Sow-breads 
P- Wood Alpk. Bk. Secrets 227 Sowbread 
humouTs. hb0n,ed Water ’ purgeth S rosse phlegme and filthy 


b. With defining terms, ns common , ivy-leaved, 
round, round-leaved sow-bread. 

1378 Lyi e Dodoens 330 Cyclaminon which we may cal 
round Sowbread. 1629 Parkinson Parad. xxiv. 108 The 
Common Sovvebread is called by most writers in Latine, 
Panis Porcinus , and by that name it is known in the 
Apothecaries shops. 1712 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. st 
Tne Root spreads .. aftei the Nature of round Sowbieatt. 
1731 Miller Card. Diet. s.v. Cyclamen, Round-leav'd Sow- 
biead, with Leaves of a purplish Colour underneath. 1838 
A. Irvine Brit. Plants 408 Cyclamen hederjfaliitm, . . Ivy- 
leaved Sow-bread. 

Sow-bug. [f. Sow j<M 5 a.] a. A wood-louse 
of the genus Oniscus, esp. 0. asellus. b. (Z.S. 
A small marine ciustacean of the genus Idotea. 

1750 W. Ellis Country Housew. Comp. 137 Sow-bug or 
Wood-louse. 1813 Kirby & Sp. Entomol, iv. (1818) I. 14 1 
He recommends to Ins ctcdulous patient to take a certain 
number of sow-bugs per diem. 1851 Beck's Florist 41 One 
of the pits, that was full of sow-bugs, 1883 Haiper's Mag. 
Jan. tSb/i The common sow-bug (idotma) often illumines 
the crevices and sea-weeds along out shores. 

Sowcar, variant of Soucar. Sowce, variant 
of Souse sb. and v. Sowcer, obs. f. Saucer. 
Sowd, Sowd- : see Sold sb. 1, vA, v.' 1 Sow- 
daine, -an(e, -ayne, etc., obs. if. Soldan. 
Sowdan, obs. var. Sudden a. Sowde, var. 
Sold sb,~ Obs. Sowdear, -eer, -eour, etc., 
obs. ff. Soldier sb. Sowder(e, -oure, obs. 
or dial. ff. Solder sb. and v. 

Sowdy (sciird i). A. Also 7 soudy, 9 sou-, 
sow-, soodie. [Of uncertain origin. Cf. Pow- 
sowdy.] A species of broth or hotch-potch. Also 
tran sf. (qnot. £1700). 


nocks ot bear meal, cakes of croudy. 1807 Tannahiu. 
Poems (1813) 204 They got naething for crowdy, but runtb 
boil d to sowdie. 

Sowdyare, -o(u)r(e, obs. ff. Soldier sb. 
Sowe, obs. f. Seww.i, Sue v. Sowed, obs. pa. t. 
and pa. pple. Sew v. Sowede, var. Sold jiJ.I 
Obs. Soweder, obs. f. Solder sb. Sowedeur, 
obs. f. Soldier sb. 

Sowel. Now dial. Forms : 1 sasol, sahel, 
3 sa^el ; 2, 9 sowel, 4-5 soul(e, 9 solo, zooul. 
[OE. sdgol, = MHG. (now Swiss dial.) seigel rung 
of a ladder. Cf. Sail sbA] 

+ 1 . A stout stick or staff ; a pole, cudgel, etc. Obs. 
c 893 K. /Elfred Oros. n. vi. 88 Ealle >a consul as.. 
Claudium hone senne mid saglum ofbeotan. c *000 Ags. 
Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 47 pa com ludas an of pam twelfum & 
micel folk mid hym mid swurdum & sahlum {Hatton Gosp, 
mid sahlen]. c 1x50 Semi-Sax. Voc. in Wr.-Wtilcker 549 
Fustis f sowel. c 1205 Lay. 12280 And sole bscr an lionde 
aenne sa^el [p 1275 biaf] stronge. 

2 . A stake sharpened at the end, esp. one used 
in the constiuction of a hedge or fence; in later 
use, a hurdle-stake (cf. quots.). 

C900 Wajrferth Gregory's Dial. 24 His oSer fot wearS 
fast on anum sagle [v.rr. sahle, hesesahle] p.x-.s Reardes. 
13. . Guy Warw. (A.) 3616 In ich half y-sett arawe, Scharpc 
soules doun of pe hulle y-drawe. 1398 Tiievisa Barth. J>e 
P. R. xvn. cliv. (Bodl. MS.), Soules it stakes beb iclensed 
ere pei be < ipx3t in he grounde. 1844 Bauni s Poems Rur. 
Life \\3tfi) 387 Sowel, or Sole, . a shore or stake, such as 
Vb., lve ,V nt0 ground to fasten up hurdles to. x88i I. 01 
Wight Words, Zooul, a stake to fasten sheep hurdles, 1890 
Clone. 6 loss., Sole, a stake driven into the ground to fasten 
up hurdles. 

Sowel, var. Sowl sb., food, etc. Sowen, comb, 
foim of Sowens ; obs. pa. pple. Sew vA and 
Sow vA Sowengo, obs. f. Sewino vbl. sbA 
Sowens (s^-enz, s it'-), sb. pi. Sc. (and Ir.). 
Forms : 6 sowannia, 7 sownia, 7-9 sowins, S- 
s owens, -ings, sewings, sooins, so’ns, 9 sowans, 
sooans, -ens, sones ; sweens, swins, etc. [app. 
ad. Gael, sughan, silbhan, the liquid used in pie- 
paring ‘ sowens ’ ( = Ir. stlghdn, subluw sap, juice), 
f. silgh, silbh sap.j 

1 . An aiticle of diet formerly in common use in 
Scotland (and some parts of Ireland), consisting 
of farinaceous matter extracted from the bran or 
husks of oats by steeping in water, allowed to 
ferment slightly, and ptepared by boiling. 

A number of phrases and idiomatic uses ure illustrated in 
tne Eng. Dial. Diet. 

(New Spald. Cl.) I. 168 Sclto 
wald leiff to sie his bairnis beg thair melt ; he ouldcun sow- 
antus better nor aid. 1623 Sc. Acts, C/uis. I (x« 7 o) V. 

hlfr ” S ald anent - th « Pryceis of sownis and englishe 
beir. 1677 Nicolson m Tians. R. Soc. Lit. (1870) IX. 


“ „ rtf V East, uttu. VY KS. 

1755 HI. n. 204 bee, where Norah with the sowins comes, 
sowpns nr L fl TT Hum l ,!l : Cl ' *5 Sept., At night they sup on 
xxvfil -n i l!m nl '7c° ' °attneal. 1785 Burns HalloLcn 
gutter d Sons, wi fragrant hint, Set a 1 their 
gabs a steerm. 1818 Scorr Br. Lamm, *ix, I was bred a 

we!i n wouM msfr fa M herb fr “ sal tabIe ' a,,d 1 should I,fcc 
i8een°n d u^ iy..tamily permit me to return to my sowens. 
*855 tj- D. Burn] Autobiogr. Beggar Boy (1830) 1 had 

che^e CC ° f “SlfT? W “ h n,ilk * and b«ad utld 

A Ardour Inchcolme II. 26 He 
found the goodwife busy prepaung sowans. 
fg. 1818 Scott///-/. Midi, xiii, The Christian souls., who 
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were hungering for spiritual manna, having been fed but 
upon sour Hieland sowens by. . the last minister. 

jS. 1776 J ; Pringle Disc. Health Mariners 18 note, This 
rural food, in the North, is called sooins. 1778 Phil. Trans. 
LXVI1I. 632 What is called sooins in Scotland, and much 
used by the common people there. *827 J. Wilson Noct. 
Ambr. Wks. 185s I. 334 Extendin your notes, as they ca’t, 
ower your sooens ana sma’ beer, 1899 Spence Shell. Folk- 
Lore 174 Groats, and ooisiflins , from the last of which that 
delicious food called sooans,. are made. 

2. attrib ., as sowen-cog, -kit, -mug, -porridge , 
etc. Also sowens-say, a sieve for sowens. 

1722 Ramsay Three Bonnets ir. 1 The supper sowin-cogs 
and bannocks. 1724 — Tea-table Misc. (1876) I. 174 A 
milsie, and a sowen-pale. 1725 in Herd Sc. Songs (1776) II. 
143 A spurtle and a sowen mug. 1729 in Paterson Hist. 
Musselburgh (1857) 164 Although the sovvin pot should cool. 
1776 Hereto Sc. Songs II. 139 'Tis fa’en in the sowen kit. 
*793 Fullarton View Agric. Ayr. 114 The spence in which 
were stored the meal-chest, sowen-tubs, besoms, and 
saddles. 1808 Jamieson, Sowens-porridge, a dish of pot- 
tage, made of . . cold sowens, by mixing meal with the 
sowens, while on the fire. 1822 Galt Sir A. Wylie 
xciv, Something about a sowan-cog. i8z$ Jamieson Suppl. 
s.v. Say, The sowens-say is supported by two bars laid 
across the tub. 1900 Daily Mail 2 May 5/3 Sowan por- 
ridge, our new delicacy, made from fermented oats. 

Sower (so a ' 3 1). Forms : 1-2, 4-6 sawere, 2 
s sewer e, 4 sauer, 4-6, 9 Sc. sawer, 6 Sc. sawar; 
3-4 aowere, 4- sower, [f. Sow v . 1 + -eb. Cf. 
MDu. saeyer, sayer, etc. (Du. zactier ), MLG. and 
LG. seiger, seier ( saier ), OHG. s&hari, s&ari 
(MHG. sejer, seher, sewer , etc., G. sder).] 

1 . One who sows seed. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiii. 3 Soplice, ut-eode se saidere 
[v.r. sawere, Hatton saewere] hys saed to sawenne. c 1200 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 155 Do beden he holi apostles seien hem 
wat |je sowere bitocne3. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xvm. 103 
Now failleh |fis folke bobe sowers and shupmen. C1400 
Cursor M. 28839 (Cotton Galba), paiie sede to he feld bus 
husbandes here, Bot his feld cumes to he sawere. 1532-3 
Act 24 Hen. VIII, c. 10 All tillers, husbandes, and sowers 
of the erth within the same. 1573 Tusser Hnsb (1878) 37 
Good seede and good sower. x6xx Bible Isaiah lv. xo 
That it may giue seed to the sower. X762 Mills Sysf. 
Prctct. Hush. I. 321 The inequality of the handfuls which 
different sowers grasp. 1822 A. Cunningham Tradit. 
Tales , Mother's Dream (1887) 119 A humble sower of seed- 
corn. 1842 Borrow Bible in Spain xxiv, I . . read to them 
the parable of the Sower. 

b. Jig. or in fig. context. 

1x175 Lamb. Horn. 133 Godes woid is sed and crist is 
he sawere. 1526 Tindale Mark iv. 14 The sower soweth 
the woide. 1779 Cowper The Sower 3 The Sower is gone 
foith to sow, And scatter blessings round. x8ax Shelley 
Hellas 576 The Greek has reaped The costly harvest his own 
blood matuied, Not Lhe sower, All. 1874 W. St. H. Bourne 
Hymn, ‘ The sower went forth sowing' iv. (A. & M.), One 
day the heavenly Sower Shall reap where He hath sown. 

O. A machine or apparatus for sowing seed; a 
sowing-machine. 

1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Sentbrador \ To remedy this In- 
convenience, the Sembrador or Sower, is invented, which 
being fastened to the Plough, the whole Business.. is done 
at once. 1844 H. Stfphens Bk. Farm III. 788 A simpler im- 
plement than even this has been employed — the hand-fla.-,k 
sower. x868 Rep. U. S, Comm. Agric. (1869) 417 Field 
No. 1. .sown with broadcast sower and cultivator combined. 

2 . trails/. One who spreads abroad or dis- 
seminates something, esp. what is obnoxious or 
objectionable ; a promoter or propagator of dis- 
coid, sedition, etc. 

1380 Lay Folks Catech. (Lamb. MS.) 734 Bakbyters and 
sowers of fals lesynggys. c 1386 Chaucer Sec. Nun's T. 19a 
Almyghty Lord, . . Sower of chaste counsel!, herde of us alle. 
c 1450 in Trevisa’s Ihgden (Rolls) VIII. 469 The myrronre 
of ypociites, the sawer of discorde, ..maister Iohn Wiclif. 
*533 Beli.enden Livy ut. vii. (S.T.S.) I. 271 Ane cumpany 
of .. seditious lymmatis, sawaris of discorde. 1583 Mel- 
bancke Philotunus Tivb, Mars the God of discord and 
sower of all Sedition. 1639 Dhumm. of Hawth. Meiu^State 
Wks. (17x1) 130 Clouis. .caused extirpate that sowerof im- 
postuies, & all his race. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xviii. 
IV. 160 The favourite theme of the sowers of sedition. 

Sower, obs. f. Sewer sb.%, Sore sb.'i and sb.z 
Sower(ed, etc., obs. forms of Socji(ed, etc. 
Sowff (setuf), v. Sc. Also 8-9 sowf, 9 souf(f. 
[Later Sc. form of Sole v. See also Sowtii ».] 
trans. To sing, hum, or whistle (a tune) softly. 

X719 Ramsay To Arbuckle 20, [I] Bang’d up my., whistle, 
To sowf ye o’er a short epistle. 17*8 — Friends tn Ireland 
it Sowfing Sonnets on the Lasses. 1819 R. Gall Poems 48 
The Scotian Muse . . Wad lead you . . Wi her upo’ the knowe 
t j lean An’ souf a sang, 1850 W. Jamie Stray Effusions 
194 To.. sowff aloud some meiry air. 1871 W. Alexander 
Johnny Gibb (1873) 20 [He] began.. to ’sowff* over ’My 
love she’s but a 1 assie yet ’ . 

Sow-gelder. Also 9 -gilder, [f. Sow j£.‘] 
One whose business it is to geld or spay sows. 

c 15x5 Cocke Lorell’s B. 4 Heie is gylys Iogeler of ayebeiy, 
And hym sougelder of lothe beiy. 1530 Palsgr. 273/1 
Sowe geldie, chastrev.x de trvyes. 1596 Nashe Saffron 
Walden Wks, (Grosart) III. 169 Vpon eueiie stage hee hath 
beene brought for a Sicophant and a Sow-gelder. c 1614 
Fletcher, etc. WitalSev. Weapons iv. ii, Why thou sawey 
issue of some tiavelling Sow-gelder, What makes love in 
thy mouth ? 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 131 They never use 
any of this stuff to their Sow-gelder, or Farrier, a 1722 
Lisle Hnsb. (175 7) 407 A sow-gelder that had cut for me, 
cut four pigs for a neighbouring fanner. 1749 Fielding 
Tom Jones iv. viii, Old Echepole, the sowgelder, 1820 
Shelley (Ed. Tyr. 1. 70 Call in.. Moses the sow-gelder. 
*857 Borrow Romany Rye xvii, Two respectable-looking 
individuals, whethei farmers or sow-gelders, I know not. 


I Tt>. In refei cnees to the hom blown by the gelder 

to announce his arrival at a place. 

1604 Middleton Father Hubburd's T. Wks. (Bullen) 
VIII. 73 Winding his pipe like a horn .which must needs 
make him look like a sow-gelder. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 
m. ii. hi. iii. {1651) 472 There needs no more.. but acryer 
to go before them . or for defect a Sowgelder to blow, 1673 
[R. Leigh] Transp. Reh. 135 You are disturb’d with tne 
tooting of a sow-gelders horn. 171X Addison Sped. No. 2,51 
? 4 The Sowgelder’s Horn has indeed something musical in 
it, but this is seldom beard within the Liberties, 

Hence Sow-geldering vbl . sb. 

1664 Butler Hud. il i. 718 Semiramis.. Who.. laid foun- 
dation Of Sow-geldering operation. 

Sowing (sou'iij), vbl. sb . 1 [f. Sow vX] 

1 . The action of scattering seed. 

i x_3 ■ • Cursor M. 6378 (GCtt.), Moyses . . fand baim fode in 
pair nede, widuten sauing of ani sede. 1362 Langl. P. PI. 
A. viit. X02, ‘ I schal sese of my sowynge,' quod pers, 1 and 
swynke not so harde ’. c 1440 Prornp. Parv. 466 Sowynge, 
of come and oper sedys, sncio, .seminacio. 1473 Rental 
Bk. Cupar-Angus (1879) 1. 164 In sauyng of qubet, pess, 
ry and benys. 1523 Fitzherb. Hnsb. § 14 Whether ft be 
for the vnseasonablenes of the wether, or for thyn sowynge. 
1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. iv. xxxii. 154 b, 
The sowing of come was brought in . . by Triptolemus. 
X634 Sir T. Herbert Travels 183 The Ananas .. growes 
nor from Tree nor sowing, but of a root. 1607 Dryden 
Virg. Georg. 1. 319 Nor cease your sowing till Mid-winter 
ends. 1767 A. Young Farmer's Lett, to People 310 He 
should attend the culture of the lands, the sowing and har- 
vest. 184X Browning Pippa Passes Poems (1905) 185 June 
reared that bunch of flowers you carry, From seeds of April’s 
sowing. 1896 Baden-Powell Mat ale le Campaign viii, The 
rebels, .are getting tired of war, as it prevents the sowing of 
next year’s crop. 

"b. In figurative or transf. use. 

c 1375 5c. Leg. Saints xxxii. (.Justin) 337 Woman, .suld 
man haf byre make to be, for pesawyng of pare sede. c 1440 
Jacob's Well 83 Jn pis comeie of wose in b e mowth is 
sowyngof dyscorde. 1520 More Dyalogue Pref. Aj b, The 
soweynge & settyng forth of Luthers pestilent hetesies in 
this realme. 1577 Hanmer Ane. Eccl.Hist. (1619) 538 By 
sowing of strange doctrine. 

2 . An instance or occasion of this. 

1577 B. Googe Heiesbach’s Httsb, 42 The grounde must 
out of hand be plowed, .to make it the meeter for tbe next 
sowyng. 17x9 London & Wise Contpl. Gard. 201 The 
Seeds of the first sowing are generally three Weeks coming 
up. 1763 Mills Pract. Hud). II. 251 On the eleventh of 
August I suspended the sowings. 1842 Loudon Suburban 
Hort. 521 JBy successive sowings in the open air and on 
heat. 1899 Speaker 25 Nov. xgi/2 There can be no cold 
weather sowings. 

fig. and transf. 1643 J « Caryl Expos. 'Job I. 287 There is 
a sowing, which is the work of chaiity. 1844 Tiiirlwall 
Greece Ixiv. VIII. 320 So ended the Macedonian war; with 
a plentiful sowing of the dragon's teeth, 

o. That which is sown ; the quantity of seed 
sown at one time. 

Not always clearly distinct from sense 2. 

*733 W. Ellis Chiltem 4 Vale Farm. 257 The Salts ot 
the fiist..are most agreeable to such late Sowings. 1786 
Abercrombie Gard. Assist. 334 The earlier sowings are cut 
off by the frost. 1842 Loudon Suburban Hort. 656 These 
sowings will come into use in November, x 888 Cent. Mag. 
Oct. 815/1 You could not keep the birds out of the garden. 
. .They had most of the sowings up. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as sowing-harvest , - season , 
-time, etc. 

1382 Wyclif Leu. xxvi. 5 The vyndage shal occupie 
the sowynge tyme. 1534 Hervet Nenoph. Ilouseh. 50 b, 
Whanne,.a man hath chosen iiis sowynge tyme. 1577 B. 
Googe Heresbach's Husb, 1. (1586) 23b, To.. prepare it for 
the sowing season. cxfix3 Social Cond. People Anglesey 
(i860) 17 The men go in sowing harvest abroad to begg 
graine and seed. x68x Rector's Bk. Clayworth (1910) 52 
Barley found diyin 3 Fields, having lain so, ever since 
sowing time, a 1722 Lisle Hnsb. (1757) 154 They used not 
generally to buy their seed-bailey, nor seed-oats, but just 
befoie sowing-time. 1815 J, Smith Panorama Set. Art 
II. 639 March 01 April is the sowing season, 

t>. With the names of seed, in the sense ‘suitable 
or used for sowing’, as solving mustard , seed, 
peas. Hence Comm, in sowing orders , requirements. 

1604-5 Shuttleworths ’ Acc. (Chetham Soc.) 160 Towe 
mettes of sowinge pesen iiij’ x d . x6xx Bible Lev. xi, 37 
Any sowing seed which is to be sowen. 1648 Hexham 
it, Zaet-gocdt, Sowing Seed. 1883 Daily News 6 Sept. 
2/7 There is a good inquiry for sowing mustard. 1893 Ibid. 
4 May 7/2 Numerous sowing orders still come to hand. 

c. With the names ot implements, etc., used in 
sowing, as sowing-gear, - machine , -plough, -sheet. 

1765 Museum Rust. IV. 78 A wheat two- wheeled sowing- 
plough. x8xs Sir J. Sinclair Syst. Husb. Scot. 1. 323 The 
seed to be deposited by a sowing-machine^ 1842 Penny 
Cycl. XXII 278 The idea., was followed up..inthesovving- 
barrow, an instrument still extensively used for sowing grass- 
seeds. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm II. 507 The niost con- 
venient form of sowing-sheet. Ibid. 535 The sowing-geer 
of the machine. 

+ Sowing*, vbl. sbfi Sc. Obs. [f. Sow v.-] 
Sharp or seveie pain. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xvi. 628 Thai that, at the first raetyng 
Of speris, feld so sair sowing, 

Sowing(e, obs. forms of Sewing vbl. sb .1 
t Sow-iron. Obs. [f. Sow sb . 1 6.] Sow- 
melal. Cf. Pig-ikon. 

x6o8 H. Wright in Lismore Papers Ser. 11. (1887) I. 127 
For the remainder of sowe iron nowe Restmge, there is 
litle or noe barre Iron made thereof. *645-5* Boate Ire- 
lands Nat. Hist. (x86o) 115 One Tun whereof (sc, of mer- 
chants-iron] is usually made out of a Tun and a half of Sow- 
Iron. 1677 Yarranton Eng. Irnpr. 57 There is yet a most 
great benefit to the Kingdom in general by the Sow Iron 


made of the Iron Stone and Roman Cinders in the Forest 
of Dean. 1709 Hearne Collect. 15 Feb. (O.H.S.) II. 170 
The sow Iron [is] the best in the. .world. 

Sow’ish, a. Obs. [f. Sow sb. 1 + -ish.] Like 
or resembling (that of) a sow ; of a coarse 01 gross 
nature. 

1570 Levins ManiP. 145 Sowish, suillus. 1574 LifeAbp. 
Canterbury Pref., To Chr. Rdr., Lest theifore the sow- 
ishe papiste off England might waiter him wantonly in., 
his mirie popishe trumperie. 1602 Breton Mother's Bless- 
ing lxxv, A minde that treads good manners vnder feete, A 
sorrell foretop, and a sowish feature. x66x Griffin Doctr. 
Asse 7 Perhaps thy sowish Soul hath been a thousand times 
in the Mire. 

Sowk(e, obs. variants of Sock. 

Sowklar, obs. Sc. variant of Suckler. 

Sowl, sb. Now dial. Forms: a. 1 sufel, -ol, 
-ul, 3 suuel, 4 sou(u)el, 5 sowvel, -uel, -ffal. 0 . 
4-5 sowel, 5 -il, 4-5 sowyl(le, 5-6 sowell. 7. 
3-6, 9 dial. , soule, 4, 6 , 9 dial., soul, 5 sowlle, 5- 
sowle, sowl, 6 sole, 7-9 dial. sool(e, 8-9 sawl, 
se(a)wl, etc. [OE. stifel, sufol, = MDu. suvel, 
zuvel (Du. zuivel), MLG. suvel, OHG. sufil{i 
neut., sufila fern., ON. sufl (Norw. suvl, sovl, sul, 
etc. ; MSw. sufl, sojl , etc., Sw. sofvel, Da. sul), 
of uncertain origin.] 

1 . Any kind of food eaten with bread, as meat, 
cheese, etc. ; relishing or tasty matter added to 
liquid or semi-liquid food, or the dish so com- 
posed. AlsoySif. 

a. c 960 Rule St. Benet (Schrcier) 63 W e £ely fa3 (xfitgenoh 
sy to dseshwamlicum gereorde twa gesodene sufel for mis- 
senlicra manna untrumnesse. c xooo Ags. Gosp. John xxi. 
5 Cnapan, cweSe ge, haebbe ge sufol? a 1225 Alter. R. 192 
Ne berf bet meiden sechen nouSer bread, ne sutiel, fur bene 
et his halle. a 1300 Moral Ode 46 in E. E. P . (1862) 23 pider 
we sended suuel [sic] & bred to litel & to selde. a 1380 St. 
Paula 38 in Horstm. A Itengl. Leg. (1878) 4 Obur souuel 
vsede heo non But oyle wib hire bred alon. c 1380 Wyclif 
Sel. Wks. 1 1. 137 ‘ Children, han ony sowvel ? ’ Jxat is, mete 
to make potage, an d to medle among potage. 138a — 2 Sam. 
xiii. 5 That she jyue to me meet, and make sowil [v.r. sowfful]. 

/3. c 1300 Havelok 1143, 1 ne haue neyber bred ne sowel. 
1382 Wyclif Gen. xxv.34 So breed takun and the sowil of 
potage [Esau] ete and dronk and tjede forth. 14. . Lat.-Eng. 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 579 Edulla, sowell. c 1475 Piet. Voc. 
Ibid. 788 Hoc edulium , sowylle. 1562 Turner Herbal 11. 
(1568) 169 The fyrste grene leaves ate sodden for kichin or 
sowell as other eatable herbes be. 

y. 14.. Langl. P. PI. B. [xv.] xvi. 11 (MS. Rawl. Poet. 
38), To haue my fille of bat fruit [I would] forsake alle other 
soule. CX425 Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wfilcker 661 Hoc edulutm, 
sowle. c 1440 Alph. Tales 201 He had no mor money 
lefte to by hym with soule vnto his bread bod a peny. 1562 
Turner Herbal it. 64 They may be eaten with brede.,for 
soul or kitchyn. Ibid. 66 The most part vse Basil and eate 
it with oyl & gare sauce for a sowle or kitchen. 1599 T. 
M[oufet] Silkwormes 54 Feede them therewith (no other 
soule they craue). 1674 Ray N. Co. Words 44 Sool or 
Sowle, any thing eaten with bread. 1684 Yorks. Dial. 213 
(E. D. S.), Hei e’st Dubler broken, and nowther sowl nor 
breau. 1775 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) Mtsc. Wks. Introd., 
Whot wofo Times ar’ theese ! Pot-baws ar scant, an dear is 
Seawl and Cheese 1 1847- in dial, glossaries (PernD., Glamor- 
gan, Derby, Lane., Yks., etc.). 

2. attrib. in fj owl-pennies, -silver, money given 
for the purchase of, or in place of, sowl. 

? 1292 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 492 Item servientibus 
domus pro Soulepen’. X310-X Ibid. 509 Tribus servientibus 
ecclesie pro eorum souuelp(enys). 1373-4 Ibid. 579 In solu- 
cione facta Cameraiio pro soulesilver servientium suorum. 
1460-1 Ibid. 00 Johanni Stele,.. pro suo soulesilver. 1522-3 
Ibid. 255 Pro fe metcorn, sowlsil ver, et aliis necessanis, 1536-7 
Ibid. 702 Viginti servientibus infia abbathiam in diebus 
piscium pro eorum soulsylver. 

Sowl, obs. or dial, form of Soul sb, and v. 
t Sowl, v. 1 Obs. rare. Also 5 soul-. [Of ob- 
sciue origin. Cf.WFlem. sowelen, suwelen(De Bo), 
and Sole vfi, Soll v., Solwe v.j trans. To make 
foul or dirty ; to soil. Hence + Sowling vbl. sb. 

C1440 Protiip. Parv. 466/1 Sowlynge, or sol wynge, . . macit- 
lacio. a 1450 Langland s P. PI. B. xiv. 2 (MS. Bodl. 814), 
pouj hit [a suit] be soulid and foul y slepe berynne on ny3lis. 
Ibid. 13 pat y ne soulid hit wip sijtte or sum ydil speche. 

+ Sowl, ®. 2 Obs.~ x In 6 soul. [f. Sown sb.] 
intr. To form or serve as a relish. 

*589 Warner Alb. Eng. iv. xx. 85, I haue.. a peece of 
Cheese, as good as tooth may chaw, And bread, and Wild- 
ings souling wel. 

Sowl, Now dial. Forms : 7, 9 sole, 8 
sol(l, S-9 sowl(e, soul, 9 soal, s’ool, sool(e, 
zowl, etc. [Of obscure origin. It is doubtful 
how far various dialect uses of soal, soul, soiol , 
etc., represent the same word.] 

1 . trans. To pull, seize roughly, etc., by the ear 
or ears. In later use esp. of dogs: To seize (a pig) 
by the ears. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. v. 212 Hee’l go, he sayes, and sole 
the Porter of Rome Gates by th’ eaies. 1636 Heywood 
Love's Mistress iv. i, Venus will sole mee by the eares for 
this. 1671 Skinner Elymol. Ling. A ngl., To Sowl one by 
the ears, vox agro Line, usitatbsima (i.e.) aures summit vi 
vellere. [Hence in Ray, Bailey, etc.] 1787- in dial, gloss- 
aries and texts. 1800 Mrs. C. Praed Romance of Station 
I. iv. 71 S’ool him, Bleuey ! 1892 M. C. F. Morris Yorks. 
Folk- T, 115-6 An irate father threatening to sowle his 1 efrac- 
tory son 1 like a dog sowlin’ a pig \ 

2 . To pull or lug (the ears). 

1654 Vilvain Epit. Ess, Pief. a v b, Cynthia bids stay, 
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Lest she should sole my Eats away. x886 S- W. Line , 
Gloss. s.v.. I'll sowle your eats well for you. 

Sowld, obs. Sc. var. should Shall v. S owl- 
dan, obs. f. Soldan. Sowlde, obs. f. Sold w.i 
Sowlder, obs. f. Solder sb. Sowldiour, obs. 
f. Soldier sb. Sowle, obs. f. Sole sb? and a , 
Soul sb., Sowl sb. Sowltwyehe, obs. /.Soutage. 
f Sowly, Obs .— 1 In 4 sovly. [Cf. Sowl 
v? and Solwy a.] Dirty, foul, unclean. 

13.. E. E. Alht. P. B. mi Hov schulde Jjou com to his 
kyth bot if |rau clene were? Nov ar we sore & synful & 
sovly vch one. 

Sowm, var. of Soum v. Sowm(e, obs. varr. 
Soum sb . 1 and sb. 2 ; obs. Sc. varr. Sum sb., Swim v. 
Sow-metal, [f- Sow sb. 1 6. Cf. Sow-iron.] 
Cast ii on in sows or large ingots as it comes from 
the blasting- or smelting-furnace. 

1674 Phil. Trans. XVII. 696 They have of late made it 
much better than heretofore, by melting the Sow-metal over 
again. 1746 Brit. Mag. 96 The Nucleus Fend , Sow-metal 
or liquid Iron. 1761 Ann. Reg. 1. 73/2 His new-invented 
method of making malleable iron from pig or sow metal. 
X839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 33/2 The names of sow-metal and 
pig-metal, which. .signify.. the blocks of iron which ate 
formed in the large main channels, and. .the smaller blocks 
which are formed in smaller side channels. 

attrib. 1676 in Jrnl. Friends’ Hist . Soc. V. 14 The 
officers took one mare, and his stithy, and sowmettell pot 
1888 R. Leader in Addy Sheffield Gloss, s.v. , The very com- 
monest knives made of it are called sow-metal gudgeons. 
Sowmir, Sc. : see Soumek Obs. 

Sown (sffrn), ppl, a. Also 6 - 7 sowen. [Pa. 
pple. of Sow 0. 1 ] 

1 . Of seed, etc. ; That has been sown, freq. as 
distinguished from that which has grown of itself. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 68 Garden or sowen Woad, brused, is 
good to he layde upon woundes. 1733 Tull Horse-Hoeing 
Hush. xiv. 106 (Dublin ed.), Poor Slate Land, when it has 
borne sown St. Poin for six or seven Years, . . produces Three 
Crops of Corn. 1793 Burke Th. on Scarcity Wks. VII. 
408 Neither of the sown or natural grass was there.. any 
remainder. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. vn. i, Fires, fevers, 
sown seeds, chemical mixtures. 1872 C. Innes Lect. Scot. 
Legal An tig. vi. 242 You will observe that made a late hay 
harvest compare with our sown grass, 
b. With limiting term preceding. 

See also new-sown s.v. New adv. 3 a. 

1771 Encycl. Brit. I. 62/2 The eaily sown pease have the 
best chance to pioduce a crop of corn, and the late sown to 
produce a crop of straw. *801 Farmer's Mag. Apr. 232 
Some of the late sown clover wheats have been attacked by 
the grub. Ibid. Aug. 354 The wheat and rye (Autumn sown 
crops) are good every where. 189a Science-Gossip XXVI. 
167 Our native lark, . . busy upon some newly sown grass seed. 

2 . Of land : Furnished with seed. Also absol. 
1647 Hexham 1, Sowne fields, gezaeyde ackeren. 1670 

Pettus Fodinse Reg. 87 His fenced Paiks, Medows, and 
sowen Fields. 1801 Farmer's Mag. Jan. 94 The later 
sown fields are only putting forth a braii d. Ibid, Apr. 228 
Some of the sown lands were then but half harrowed. *839 
FitzGerald Ornarx, With me along some Strip of Herbage 
strown That just divides the desert fiom the sown. 

Sown, obs. f. Soon adv. and Sound ; obs. Sc. var. 
Sun. Sownage: see Soundage. Sownd, obs. 
f. Sound. Sownday, obs. Sc. var. Sunday. 
Sownde, obs. f. Sand sb . 1 and Sound. Sownder, 
-ir, obs. ff. Sounder; obs.Sc.ff. Sunder. Sowne, 
obs. f. Sound sb. and v . ; obs. Sc. var. Sun sb. 

+ Sowne, v. Obs—° [perh. = sowne, var. of 
Sound v?] intr. (See quot.) 

1607 Cowell Interpreter, Sowne, is a verb neuter, properly 
belonging to the Exchequer, as a word of their art, signifi- 
ing so much, as to be leuiable, or possible to be gatheied 
or collected. For example, estreats that sowne not, are 
such as the Sbyreeue by his industry cannot get, and estreats 
that sowne, are such as he can gather. [Hence m Phillips, 
Harris, etc.] 

t Sowner, Obs ,— 1 [app. f, sowne Sound z> 4 ] 

? One who lies in a swoon. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 11. xci, (1869) 109 pat oon 
hatteth Negligence; Jmt oojier is werynesse and letargie 
pe sowneie. 

Sowp (setup), j 5.1 Sc. and north, dial. Also 
9 soup, saup. [a. ON. saup (cf. Norw. semp 
whey, buttermilk, lcel. saup soup), related to stipa 
to sup or sip.] A sup, sip ; a small quantity of 
liquor ; a dunk. 

1300-20 Dunbar Poems xl. 27 Off wyne owt of ane chop, 
pyne stowp, They diank twa quartis, sown and sowp. 1721 
Ramsay Elegy on Patie Birnie vi, After ilk tune he took a 
sowp. 1783 Burns Earnest Cry Prayer xx iv, Wi* so-wps 
o kail and brats o claise. 1865 M. R. L[aiiee] Betty-o'-Yep's 
Laughable I . is Aw’d a saup o' lea an toast just afore aw 
seet off. 1873 Standing Echoes fr. Lane. Yale 22 He weie 
are g’ktr brick for a sowp 0’ diink. 1877 Fraser Wigtown 
355 Cud ee spare me a wee sowp o’ milk for an unweel wean ? 

T Sowp, sb. 2 , early Sc. variant of Soup sb. 
a 1368 in Bannatyne MS. (Hunter. Club) 342/14 He . . saw 
the wyf . . sittand at ane fyre..With ane fat sowp, as I 
hard say. 

t Sowp, v . 1 Sc. Obs. Forms : 5-6 solp, 6 
so(u)p, sowp(e. [Of obscure origin : cf. Sopit 
pa. pple.] 

1 . intr. To weary, to tire ; to become exhausted 
or worn out. 

c 1430 Holland Howlat 937 He solpit, he sorowit, in 
sighingis seir, 1313 Douglas AEneid xu. xi. 6 Sum deill 
or than walxis dolf this syre, Seand his horssis begyn to 
sowpe and tyre. C1586 My lady is pulcntud 32 in Mont • 
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gomerie's Foetus (S.T.S.) 279 For' no sair Not soirow can 
I soup. 

2 . In pa. pph. Sunk in sorrow, sleep, indol- 
ence, etc.; exhausted with trouble, travel, etc.; 
worn out with fatigue or weariness. 

(a) c 1450 Holland Howlat 42, 1 herd ane petuoss appele, 
with ane pur mane, Solpit in sorowe. c 1500 Kennedie 
Passion of Christ ion My bert is nowsowpit in site. 1533 
Bellenden Livy (S.T.S.) II. 7 Icelius, sowpit with bevy 
teris, went amang the pepil, 1567 Gude ff Goalie B. (S.T.S.) 
118 Thay. .hes vs left all solpit in to cair. 1385 Jas. I Ess. 
Poesie (Arb.) 4g Then fra thir newis, in sorrows sopetl haill. 
_ {b) 1313 Douglas AEneidvi. vii. 1 Thus quhill tneportar 
in sleip sowpit lyis. 1333 Bellenden Livy «- xii (S.T.S.) I. 
72 pai war solpit at hame in sleuth and Idilnes. Ibid. v. 
xx. II. 217 Nakit bodyis sowpit full of slepe slane. 

(e) iS I S Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. V. 39 Thair awnehors 
sum wes slane, sum wes bursyn, sum crukkit, sum soppit. 
1533 Bellenden Livy 1. Hi. (S.T.S.) I. 22 Becaus he was 
sowpit with lang travel, he lay doun in ane ..plentuus gerss. 

Sowp, v .' 2 Obs. exc. dial. [app. related to 
SowprA 1 ] tram. To soak or saturate. Hence 
Sowping ppl. a., drenching, soaking. 

*5*3 Douglas /Eneid vn. Prol. 33 The soill ysowpit into 
wattir wak. 1S07 J. Stagg Poems 19 Fast the patt'ring 
hail was fa'ing, And the sowping rain as thick. 1833 [Robin- 
son] Whitby Gloss, s.v., They got fairly sowp'd through. 

Sowp(e, obs. ff. Sup 0.1 and v . 2 Sowper, obs. 
f. Supper. Sowpewaile, var. Suppowal Obs. 
Sow-pig. [f. Sow sb?- 8 c.] A young female 
pig, esp. one which has been spayed ; a sow. 

1348 Elyot, Scrofula, . .a Iittell sow pigge. 1573 Tusser 
Husb. (1878) 82 One bore pig and sow pig, that sucketh 
before, 16x1 Cotor., Cochonuiet e, a Sow ; or Sow-pigge. 
1628 Ford Lover's Mel. 1. ii, There is within a mile or two, 
a Sow-pig Hath suckt a Brach, and now hunts the Deere 
. . Aswell as any Hound in Cyprus, a 1722 Lisle Husb. 
(1732) 289 A sow-pig will eat well at a month old, but a boar- 
pig at that age will eat strong. 1760 Phil. Trans, LII. 36 
The four.. soldiers touching with their swords, .a sow-pig, 
held by an herald. 1838 James Robber vi, With a cut in 
his neck, which has made him bleed like an old sow-pig. 
1883 W. G. Black Folk Med. xii. 198 There the sow-pigs 
were reared. 

Sowpil, -le, obs. Sc. var. SurPLE a. and v. 
Sowpowayle, var. Suppowal Obs. Sowr, obs. 
f. Sour. 

+ Sowr, v. Cant. Obs .— 1 (See quot.) 

*725 New Cant. Diet., Sowr, to beat violently. 

Sowre, obs. f. Soar, Sore sb., Sour. Sowbo, 
obs. f. Souce sb. Sowser, obs. f. Saucer sb. 
f Sow-stang, var. of Sastange. 

1706 Phillifs (ed. Kersey), Sow, a large Tub with two 
Ears, carry'd on Mens Shoulders by a Pole or long Stick, 
call’d a Sow-Stang. 

Sowter, obs. form of Souter. 
t Sowth, sb. Obs .— 1 [a. ON. sauQ-r (lcel. 
sautiur, Norw. sand, sau ; MSw. sddh, sod, Sw. 
dial, sau, jo).] A sheep. 

0 moo Ormin 15565 Crist.. draf hemm alle samenn ut, & 
nowwt & sowwjiess alle. 

Sowth (scin]>), v. Sc. Also 8 soutbj 9 sooth. 
[Alteration of So wpp 57.] trans. = Sowpp v. 

1 1784 Burns in Wks . (Globe) 298 To 1 south the tune as 
our Scotch phrase is, over and over, is the readiest way to 
catch the inspiration. 1785 — Ep. Davie iv, On braes when 
we please then. We'll sit and sowth a tune. 1843 Whistle 
Bimie Ser. v. 48 Aye wlioo ye, whoo, whoo ye, sowth’d 
Whistlin' Tam. 

Sowth, obs. pa. pple. of Seek v. Sowthe- 
lase : see south-lace , South- 2. Sowther, obs. 
f. Solder sb. and v. 

Sow-thistle (sau^rs’l). Also sowthistle, 
sowthistle. Forms; (see Sow sb? and Thistle 
sb.), [Early ME. sufepistel, peih. an alteration of 
the earlier puje-, pupistel (see Thow-thistle), but 
cf. also OHG. shdistel , MLG, sudistel, sogedistel, 
G. saudistel, as the name of various plants. Down 
to the i7thc. usually written as one word.] 

1 . One or other of the species of Sonchus ; a 
plant belonging to this genus, esp. .S’, oletaceus 
and S. asper, common European weeds charac- 
terized by their sharply- toothed thistle-like leaves 
and milky juice. 

a 1250 MS. Bodley 130 If. 37 b, Cardttn, sugejuthstel. 
*1387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd, Oxon.) 37 Rostrum por- 
cimnn , sowethistel. 14.. Medical MS. in Anglia XIX. 

8+ Take he sow-thystill & late hym sethyn in whyt wyn. 
C1450 A Iphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 89 Labrum teener is, .. 
sough this til, 01473 MS. Bodley 33b If. 16 b, Labrum 
veneris, sowtbestell, when y° [stalk?] is broke he droppes 
mylke. And he beris 3owIo floure. 1330 Elyot Cast, 
Helthe (1541) 28 b, I suppose that Southistel and Dent- 
delyon, be of like qualities [to cichoiy], 1377 B. Goose 
Heresbach's Hush. 1. (1586) 44 The other that be Sommer 
Weedes, as Sowthystell, and all other Thystels. 1639 O. 
Wood Albh, Bk. Secrets 70 Sorrell, Succory, Dandelion,and 
Sowthistle. 1633 Blithe Eng. Improver Impr. no When 
of 'hese Rich Lands shall.. Over-gtow with Weeds, 
Nettles, Hemlocks, Sow-1 histles, 8cc. c 1711 Peti ver Gazo- 
phyu viii. lxxx, A Sowthistle with puiple Flowers. 1770 G. 1 
White Selbarne xxxviii, Milky plants, such as lettuces, 
dandelions, sow-thistles, are its favourite dish. 1843-40 
Mrs. Lincoln Led. Bot, 208 This is very observable in 
the sowthistle, Souchus arvensis. 1853 Delamer Kitchen 
Garden { 1861) 106 Even although we may be inclined to 
reftise the sowthistle [as a salad-plant]. * 1 

fig. 1644 Milton Educ, (1738) 136 We have now to hale ’ 
and drag our choicest and hopefullesl wits to that asinine 


feast of sowthistles and brambles- which is commonly set 
befoie them. 

attrib. and Comb. 17S3 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Thistle , 
The purple-flowered field-Ciisium, with .. sow-thistle leaves. 
Ibid,, The. .sow-thistle-leaved fleld-Cirsium. 

b. Applied to species of the allied genera Lac- 
tuca and Prenanthes. 1 Obs. 

a 1387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 27 Lactncella,.. 
sowethistel. 1760 J. Lee Inti od. Bot. App. 327 Sow Thistle, 
Prenanthes. 

2. With distinguishing or descriptive terms, as 
blue, common, com, marsh , prickly (etc.) sow- 
thistle ; broad-, round-, spiny-leaved , blue-, small-, 
white-flowered sow-thistle (see quots.). 

1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III. 674 Sonchus 
canadensis. *Blue Sowthistle. 1397 Gerarde Herbal 11. 
xxxi. 231 Sonchus fore cxruleo, *Blew llowied Sowthistle. 
Ibid. 230 Sonchus lands latifolius. *Broad leafed Sow- 
thistle, 17515 Chambers' Cycl, Suppl. s.v. Sonchus, The*com- 
mon sowthistle is.. recommended.. as a refrigerant. 1842 
Penny Cycl. XXII. 240/2 The most common species is the 
Sonchus oleraceus, the common sow-thistle. 1796 Wither- 
ing Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III. 674 Sonchus arvensis. *Coin, 
or Tree Sowthistle. *855 Miss Pratt Flower. Plants III. 
200 Corn Sow-thistle, Milk-thistle. 177* Encycl. Bi it. III. 
617/2 The [sonchus] palustris, or *marsh sow-thistle. 1889 
Science-Gossip XXV. 45/2, I found the marsh sow-thistle 
growing abundantly in this district. 1397 Gerarde Herbal 
11. xxxi. aag Sonchus asper. *Prickly Sowthistle. 1723 Fain. 
Diet., Sow- Thistle^ . . a Plant of which there are two sorts, 
viz. the Hare’s-Thistle and prickly Sow-Thistle. 1846-50 
A. Wood Class-bk. Bot. 363 Sonchus asper. *Rough Sow 
Thistle, c 1710 Petiver Cat. Ray’s Eng. Herbal Tab. xiv, 
"Round leav’d Sowthistle. 1833 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. II. 
34 The*Small-flowered Sow-Thistle ( Sonchus I< lor id anus). 
1597 Gerarde Herbal 229 Hares lettuce or "smooth Sow- 
thistle, *725 Fant. Did. s.v., The smooth Sow-Thistle has 
the same Properties as the other. 1738 Phil. Trans, L. 313 
Smooth or unprickly Sowthistle, Hares Lettuce. 1397 
Gerarde Herbal n. xxxi. 231 Sonchus fore niueo, "Snowe 
white Sowthistle. 1847 Darlington A mcr. Weeds {i860) 206 
The "Spiny-leaved Sow-thistle ( S . asper). *597 Gerarde 
Herbal h. xxxi. 231 Sonchus arborescetts. "Tree Sowthistle. 
1766 Museum Rust. VI, 444 Tree Sowthistle [S’, arvensis], 
The root is very creeping, full of milk, and with difficulty 
eradicated. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. xxxi. 230 Sonchus 
Iseuis fore albo. "White flowred Sowthistle. Ibid, 231 
Sonchus syluaticus. "Wood Sowthistle. 

b. Downy , Tangier sow-thistle (see quots.). 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 327 Tangier Sow Thistle, 
Scorzonera. Ibid. 329 Downy Sow Thistle, Andryala. 
Sowtlase, var. south-lace , see South- 2, 
Sowtwell : see Soutage (quot 1591). 

Soy 1 (soi). Also 7 souy. [a. Japanese soy 
(also shoy), colloquial form of sho-yu or siyau-yu , 
ad. Chinese shi-yti, shi-yau, etc., f. shi salted 
beans, or the like, used as condiments +yu oil. The 
Japanese form is also the source of Malay soi, 
Du. soya, sq/a.] 

L A sauce prepared chiefly in Japan, China, and 
India, from the beans of Sofa hispida ( Dolichos 
sofa), and eaten with fish, etc. 

A full account of the method of preparation is given by 
Ure Diet. Arts (1839) I1 58- 

1696 J. Ovington Yoy. Suratt 397 Sony the choicest of 
all Sawces. 1699 Dampier Yoy. (1729) II. j, 28, I have 
been told that Soy is made partly with a fishy Composition 
tho’ a Gentleman.. told me that it wns made only with 
Wheat, and a Sort of Beans mixt with Water and Salt. 
1747-96 Mrs. Glasse Cookery x. 174 Dish them up with 
plain butter and soy. 1779 Encycl. Bi it. (ed. a) IV. 2511/a 
This legumen. .serves for the preparation of.. a pickle cele- 
brated among them [«. the Japanese] under *the name of 
sooju or soy. 1817 Byron Beppo vii, From travellers accus- 
tom’d from a boy To eat their salmon, at the least, with 
soy. 1833 Blackw. Mag. March 280 She put soy instead 
of sherry into the soda water compound she was mixing. 
1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 11. (1872) 191 A sauce or 
catsup, as thick as treacle and of a clear black colour, called 
Soy, which is much esteemed. 

2. Dot. The soy-bean, Sofa hispida . 

1880 Bessey Botany 532 Many more species [of food- 
plants] are now cultivated in India, such as Chowlee, Black 
Gram, Soy, . . etc. 1884 tr. De Candolle's Orig. Cultivated 
PI. 330 Soy is also grown in the Malay Archipelago. 

3. attrib., as soy biscuit, four, - sauce ; soy- 
bean, = sense 2. 

1802 Pinkerton Mod. Geogr, II. 170 The ginger, the soy 
bean, . . are cultivated here [sc. in Japan]. 1818 Todd (transl. 
Thunberg), Soy. sauce is prepared from soy-beans {dolichos 
soja) and salt, mixed with barley or wheat. 1882 Garden 
29 July 93 / 1 Soy Beans.. vary considerably in size, shape, 
and colour. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 223 ‘ Soy ’ fluur. . 
con tains about 24 per cent, [of cai bo-hydrates], . . while some 
soy biscuits, .contain twice as much. 

f Soy 2 . Sc. Obs. rare. [a. obs. F. soy (F. 
soie) silk.] Silken soy, silk. 

1776 Gilderoy ’m Herd Sc. Songs 1. 73 His stockings weie 
of silken soy, Wi garters hanging down. 1783 J. Maynk 
Glasgow 10 Ev n little maids . .clip, » i’ care, the silken soy 
For Ladies’ braws. 

Soya (soi*a). Also 7 saio, 9 sooja, soja. [a. 
Du. soya, soja'. see Soy !.] =SoY x 1, 2. 

In recent use also attrib., as soya-bean, -oil, -Plant. 

1679 J. Locke fid. in Ld. King Life (1830) 1. 249 Mango 
and saio are two sorts of sauces brought from the East 
Indies. 1771 J, R, Forster tr. Osbeck's l r oy. 1. 253 The Japan 
boya is better and dearer than the Chinese. 184a Penny 
tyd. XXII. 194/1 The Japanese., like wise prepare with 
tnetn [seeds of Soja hispida J the sauce termed Soojn, which 
has been corrupted into Soy. 1866 Treas. Bot, 537/1 The 
booja of the Japanese, G[lychte ] Soja, the only erect species 
of the genus, a dwarf annual hairy plant. 
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Soygear, obs. f. Soldieb sb. Soygne, var. of 
Sown sb. Soygneusly, -ously, varr. Soign- 
ously adv. Obs. Soyite, Soyittour, obs. Sc. 
varr. Suit sb,, Suitob. Soyle, obs. var. Sole 
v . a j obs. f. Soil(e. Soyne, var. of Soign sb. ; 
obs. Sc. f. Soon adv. Soyny, var. of Sown sb. 
and v. Soyt(e, obs. Sc. varr. Suit sb. Soytour, 
obs. Sc. var. Suitob. 

Soz- (sifaz), Sozo- (sJu'zfl), combining forms 
from Gr. awfaiv, employed in a few recent terms, 
esp. names given to substances having an anti- 
septic or preservative character, as sozal, sozin, 
sozol; sozogen (hence -genetic), -iodol, -iodolate, etc. 

Sozzle (sp-z’ 1 ), sb. dial, and U.S. Also sawzle, 
sorzle. [Cf. Soss sb. 1 ] 

1 . dial. A sloppy spoon-meat or medicine. 

1823 E. Moor Suffolk Words 330 Sawzles , slops or drinks, 
given injudiciously to sick persons. 1892 in Eng. Dial. 
Diet. s.v. Sossle, How can she be well? She is always 
taking one sorzle or other. 

2 . U.S. A slattern; a state of sluttish confusion 
or disorder. 

1834 H. H. Riley Puddleford ng (Thointonl, Mrs. Bird, 
who was a great sozzle about home. 1867 Mrs. Whitney 
L. Goldthwaite vii, The woman who.. had always hated . 
anything like what she called a ' sozzle \ 

Sozzle (sfz’l), v. dial, and U.S. Also sossel. 
[Cf. Sosa z/.i] 

1 . trans. To mix or mingle in a sloppy manner. 
1B36 W. Cooper Sussex Gloss. 31 Sossle, . . to make a slop. 

x8y6 Robinson Whitby Gloss. 180/2 Sozzled np, mingled as 
mince meats in a mess. 

2 . U.S. a. To splash ; to wash by splashing. 

1845 S. Judd Margaret 1. ii, Margaret.. sat down and 

sozzled her feet in the foam. 1892 Cent. Mag. Apr. 914 
Preparatory to sozzling his face at the sink, 
b. (See quot.) Also intr. 

1848 Bartlett Diet. Amer. 321 To Sozzle, to loll; to 
lounge ; to go lazily or sluttishly about the house...' This 
woman sozzies up her work.' 1878 Rose T. Cooke Happy 
Dodd xxxiii. (Thornton), A gieat lazy sozzlin’ girl. 

Spa (spa, spg), sb. Also 6, 8 Span., 6-9 Spaw, 
7 Bpawe. [A place-name (see sense 1).] 

1 . With capital. The name of a watering-place 
in the province of Lifcge, Belgium, celebrated for 
the curative properties of its mineral springs. + In 
eaily use the Spa. 

1363 in Burgon Life Gresham (1839) II. 93 And now do I 
the more feare the danger of this winter, for that I have 
now lost the comodity-.of going to the Spa for this yere. 
1390 Spenser F. Q . i xi. 30 Both Silo this, and Iordan did 
excell, And th’English Bath, and eke the german Spau. 
ifiig 111 Eng. t( Germ. (Camden) 200 For my health to goe 
drinke the waters of the Spaw for the few dayes yet remain- 
ing of their season. 1663 Verney Mem. (1907) II. 243 The 
fust inst. we anived att the nasty Spaw, and have now 
began to drinke the horid sulfer watter. C1723 Arbuthnot 
in Swift's Lett, (1766) II. 31, I have of late sent several 
patients in that case to tne Spa, to drink there of the 
Geronster water, which will not carry from the spot. 1733 
Coote Ibid. (1768) IV. 59 A walking-stick, the manufacture 
of Spa, where she had it made for you. 1780 J. Adams Whs. 
(1854) IX. 5<x>, I have received your favour, written after 
your return from Spa. *833 Cycl. Pract. Med. IV. 475/2 
The Geronstere is the most celebrated fountain at Spa after 
the Pouhon. 

b. In generalized sense. 

1610 Bkaum. & Fl. Scomf. Lady m. i, He has yet past 
cure of Physick, spaw, or any diet, a primitive pox in his 
bones. 

2 . A medicinal or mineral spring or well. 

1626 E. Deane Eng. Spaw-Fountain 9 Doctor Timothy 
Blight, .first gave the name of the English Spaw vnto this 
Fountaine about thirty yeares since, or moie. 1632 French 
Yorksli. Spaw vii. 67 For the better understanding of the 
nature of this Spaw, I made divers experiments thereof. 
1727 W. Mather Vug. Man's Comp 390 The abundance 
of Medicinal-Waters.., pailicularly those of the Spaws in 
Yorkshire. *778 W. Pryce Mineralogy Cornub. B The 
migration and egress of Metals and Minerals, is obvious 
enough in the investigation of Mineral Spaws or Springs. 
1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xx. 234 Sulphureous 
waters, such as the Lucan and Harrovvgate Spas. 190* 
Besant Lady of Lynn vi, The town found itself the pos- 
sessor of a Spa — and such a Spa 1 

3 . A town, locality, or tesoit possessing a mineral 
spring or springs ; a watering-place of this kind. 

1777 Sheridan Trip Scarb. 1. h, Even the boors of this 
northern spa have learned the lespect due to a title. 1807 
J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life xiv. 33 The inland Spa 
is not a jot behind the Fishing-town in the article of toi- 
tures. 1836 M erivale Rom. Emp. xl. (1865) V. 17 Baiae, 
the most fashionable of the Roman spas, presented another 
and mote lively spectacle. 1870 T. H. S. Escott England 
I. 175 Bath., continues., to hold its owii as one of the great 
inland spas of the kingdom. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as spa-diet, -drinker, -foun- 
tain, -house, etc. See also Spa-watek. 

x6z6 E. Deane Eng. Spaw-Fountain 26 The most proper 
season to vndertake this our English *Spaw dyet. 1652 
French Yorksh. Spaw 100 Of the Dyet to be observed by 
*Spaw-di inkers. 1626 E. Deane [title), Spadacrene Anglica, 
or, The English *Spaw-Fovntaine, 1630 Hakewill A pot. 
(ed. 2) Z 2, Who may perhaps with more benefit, .pertakeof 
this our English Spaw-fountaine. 1812 Bigland in Beaut. 
Eng. <$• Wales XVI. 355 The *spaw-house is situated on the 
sea-shore. 1808 Pike Sources Mississ. (1810) II. 137 On 
the west side of said ridge we found *spa springs. 1896 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 330 The good effects produced 
by~*spa treatment. 165a French Yorksh . Spaw 65 The 


*Spaw-well near Knares-borow. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 
2) s.v. Scarborough, The Spaw-well, as it is improperly 
called, is a spring a quarter of a mile S. of the town. 1813 
Scott Guy M. xxxix, At the spaw-well below the craig at 
Gils land. 1632 French Yorksh. Spaw ix. 83 Giving them 
such directions for the drinking the waters as the veiy 
*Spaw-women themselves laugh at. 

Hence Spa (also spaa), v. a. trans. To subject 
to spa- treatment, b. intr. To frequent or visit a 
spa or spas. 

1832 in Med win A ngler in Wales (1834) II. 280 Here I am, 
after being ‘ spaed ' for a week at Cheltenham. 1847 W. E. 
Forster in Reid Life (1888) I. 206, 1 have been spaaing in 
this distinguished company now for three days. I joined 
them at Matlock on Friday morning. 

Spa, obs. form of Spae. 
t Spaad. Min. Obs. Also 6-7 spawd(e, 7 
spaud. [ad. obs. G. spad, spade, varr. of spat 
Spath I.] A variety of talc, gypsum, or spar, or 
a powder prepared from one or other of these, 
mainly used to form moulds for casting metal 
objects. 

*394 Plat 'fewel-ho. iv. 44, 1 haue seene oftentimes many 
good patternes of mettall, cast off very shaipely in spawde 
alone, but., you must sprincle the spaud with some mois- 
ture. 1631 French Distill, v. 172 He that casts them [re. 
antimony cups] must be skilfull in making his spawde. 
1686 Plot Staffordsh. 154 [A sand] is sent for by Artists 
living at a great distance, and used by them as a spaud to 
cast Metalls with, a 1728 Woodward Fossils 14 English 
Talc, of which the coarser Sort is call’d Plaister, or Parget, 
the finer, Spaad, [or] Earth-Flax. 1738 Chambers Cycl. 
s.v , The various kinds of spaad are found pretty frequently 
in England and Germany ;.. they are all soft, and easily 
pulverized. 

Space (spfis), sb . 1 Also 5 sspace, 5-6 spase ; 
Sc. 5 spas, 6 spais, spaice, space, 7 speace. 
[ad. OP', espace ( aspace , espasse, spaze, etc., F. 
espace, — Prov. espaci, espazi, Pg. espafo, Sp. espacio , 
It. spazio), ad. L. spatium (med.L. also spacium) .] 
I. Denoting time or duration. 

1 . Without article : Lapse or extent of time be- 
tween two definite points, events, etc. Chiefly 
with adjs., as little, long, short, small. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6980 pair faith lasted littel space. 1338 
R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 213 Grace God gaf him here, pis 
lond to kepe long space. 1375 Barbour Bruce xi. 9 And 
quhen he herd.. at sic space he had Till purvay hym, he 
ves rycht glad, c 1450 Holland Howlat 34 All thar names 
to nevyn..war prolixt and lang, and lenthing of space. 
1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. 1. vi. in Ashm. (1652) 130 A yere 
we take or more for our lespyte : For in lesse space our 
Calxe wyll not be made, c 1549 Registr. Aberdon. (Mait- 
land) II. 307 With intervale and space necessare of f>e law 
vsit. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 18 They become whole 
and frolicke, in small space. 1700 Drvden Sigismunda <$• 
Guiscardo 27 To her Father's Court in little space Restor'd 
anew. 1782 Cowfer Gilpin 242 The turnpike gates again 
Flew open in short space. 1812 Cary Dante, Farad, xxm. 
1 6 Short space ensued ; I was not held . . Long in expect- 
ance. 1833 T. Mitchell Acharn. ofAristoph. 178 A ten 
years’ truce, in short, was.. little more than space allowed 
for making new preparations for war. 1871 Rossetti 
Poems, Staff # Scrip xxx, O changed in little space J..0 
pale that was so red 1 

■f b. Delay, deferment. Obs. rare, 
c 1383 Chaucer L . G. W. 440 Frol, [I] al for-3eue with 
oute lengere space 1340-54 Cboke jj Ps. (Percy Soc.) 19 
Without abode or space Bowe downe thyne ears. 

+ c. In space, after a time or while. Obs. 
cx 400 Destr. Troy 2811 Tyll pai comyn of the cost of 
Caucleda in spase. *474 Caxton Chesse in, viii. (1883) 148 
In space and succession of tyme he departed to them alle 
his goodes temporell, 1326 Pilgr. Pef. (W. de W. 1531) 1x4 
Take muddy water .& set it alone,. .& in space it wyll waxe 
clere. x546-« 1333 [see Grace sb. 15]. a xsgx H. Smith 
Serin. (1866) I. 22 In space comefh grace. 

+ 2 . Time, leisure, or opportunity for doing 
something. Chiefly in to have (or give ) space. Obs. 

a. Const., to (usually with inf.) or of, 

13 .. Guy Warw. (1891) p. 556 Berard on pe helme he smot : 
To stond hadde he no space, c 1325 Body <5 Soul in Map’s 
Poems (Camden. Soc.) 346 A l Ihesu, that us alle hast 
\vrou3t,..Of amendement jef us space. 1362 Langl. P. 
PI. A. in. 164 penne mornede Meede, and menede hire to 
pe kyng To haue space to speken, spede sif heo mihte. 
1445 tr. Claudian in Anglia XXVIII. 277 The doome of 
heven also yiveth space to mannys favour in the. 1483 
Caxton Gold, Leg. 215b/! Thenne she prayed.. that she 
myght haue space to praye. 1308 Kennedie Flyting w. 
Dunbar 313 To eit thynesch the doggps sail haue na space. 
1363 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Spatium, They had tyme 
or space to take aduisement. a 1637 B. Jonson Queen <§• 
Huntress, Give unto the flying hart Space to breathe how 
short soever. 1675 R. Burthogge Causa Dei 102 That 
very space to Repent.. but confirmeth and emboldens the 
stubborn and wicked. 

b. Without const. 

1338 R. Brunne Chron . (1810) 86 He may, tille he has 
space, gif it withouten synnes. 1300 Gower Conf.ll. 256 
Thogh thei hadden litel space, Yit thei acorden in that 
place, c 1430 How the Good Wijf in Babees Bh. (1868) 42 
To compelle a dede to be doon St pere be no space, It is 
but tyrannye, c 1510 More Picus Wks. 26 Happly thou 
shouldest not Hue an honre more Thy sinne to dense, and 
though thou hadsc space. Yet paraduenture sbouldst thou 
lacke the grace. 1581 H, Walpole in Allen Martyrdom 
Campion (1908) 46 God graunt they may amend the same 
while here they have the space, x6ox Siiaks. All's W. iv. 
i. 98 Come on, thou art granted space. 

c. Coupled with other sbs. denoting time, 
ability, etc ; esp. in time and space, space and time. 

(<z) a 1300 Assnrnp. Vlrg. 17a pat pu, .Jef hem hope wille 


and space, Hem to amendy er hy beo ded. *303 R. Brunne 
Handl. Synne 11292, Y panlcepe..pat hast lent mewytand 
space, J>ys yn Englys for to drawe. * 1330 Roland # V. 127 
He bisou3t ihesu. .To sende him mi}t & space, For to wite 
pe sope pere. c 1386 Chaucer Parson's Prol. 64 For to 
yeue hym space and audience, c 1430 Godstow Reg. x8, 1 cry 
vn-to 30 w. ., That je gete to us repentaunce and space. 
c 1480 Childe of Bristowe in Hazl. E. P. P. 1. 121 And y 
shal Iaboure. . to bung your soule in better way, yf y have 
lyf and space, c 1350 Rolland Crt. Venus in. 153 Thow 
sail notaill, and I haiflife and space. 

[b) c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 35 Whil I haue tyme and space. 
c 1400 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton, 1483) 1. xvL 14 He had space 
and suffysaunt leyser ynow for to haue enstablysshed pro- 
curatours. J484 Caxton Fables of A If once iii, Whanne the 
poure man was before the Juge, he demnunded teime and 
space for to answere. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xv. 32 Ask- 
ing wald half.. Convenient tyme, lasai, and space. [1821 
Scott Kenihu xxxii, 1 By my faith, time and space fitting, 
this were a good tale to tell,’ said Leicester.] 

3 . "With the (that, etc.) : a. The amount or ex- 
tent of time comprised or contained in a specified 
period. Const, of, 01 with preceding genitive. 

(a) c 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 3933 pe space of alle ane 
haleyhere. 1340-70 A lex. $ Dina. 885 pe space of hure 
liuus. a 1425 tr. Ardeme’s l'i eat. Fistula, etc. 9 r Late it 
stande stille without mouyng by pe space of a ‘ pater noster '. 
1484 Caxton Fables ofAlfonce i, [He] festyed hym by the 
space of xiiij dayes. 13x3 Set. Cases Star Chamb, (Selden) 
II. 98 He bought the space of xx* 1 yere Irne.. and Retail led 
the same. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 28 The leaves.. dronken in 
wine by the space of seven dayes healeth the Jaundes. 1604 
E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies in. xvii. 174 In 
the water wheieof, you cannot indure to hold your hand, the 
space of an Ave Maria. 1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 99 
For the space of many generations it hath been a shop of 
Arts and Aitists. 1726 Swift Gulliver in. iii. 197 The 
former revolves in the space of ten hours. 1793 Smeaton 
Edystone L. § 344 In tne space of a tide, the salt water has 
not time to.. return. 1832 Brewster Nat. Magic xii. 311 
In the space of twenty minutes the eggs were roasted quite 
hard. 1837 P. Keith Bot. Lex. 128 He found that sprigs 
. , became quite dead in the space of a day. 

[b) c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 916 Duryng the 
metes space, The child stood lokyng in the kynges face, 
0x450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 3617 Before many ^ere space. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxiii. 26 Thow seis thir wrechis 
sett . . Jo gaddir gudis in all thair ly vis space. 1576 Flem. 
ing Panopl. Epist. 27 Who in seuen dayes space lost two 
sonnes. 1623 in Foster Eng. Factories India (1909) III. 
101 Within an howers space shee was burnt to the water, 
a 1648 Ld. Herbert Hen. VIII (1683) 45 He had but a 
Winter's Space; for the War was to begin the next Spring. 
1820 Keats St. Agnes xvii, In a moment’s space. 1825 
Scott Betrothed xxxi, There was more than three hours’ 
space to the time of rendezvous. 

b. The amount of time already specified or in- 
dicated, or otherwise determined. 

1338 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 305 Bituex prime & none 
alle voide was pe place, pe bataile slayn & done alle with- 
in pat space. 1382 Wyclif Eccl. iii. 1 Alle thingus han 
time, and in ther spaces passen alle thingus vnder the sunne. 
c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 142 Al the space 
the masse was seyeng. 1343 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. x 6 
For payment of the saidis horsemen during the said space. 
1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 27, I thought.. I 
might in this space haue found a season conuenient 1688 
Holme Armoury ill. 221 Their [sc. Jews] Cuslome is be- 
fore Marriage to be contracted and after some space to be 
Married. _ 17x2 W. Fleetwood Four Serm, Pref. p. viii, 
That precious Life, had it pleased God to have piolonged 
it to the usual Space. ITS], Gentl. Mag. VII, 6go/a The 
Expence of the Fleet within the same Space, exceeded 
270,000/. 1823 Scorr Quentin D. xxiv, In less than the 
space we have mentioned, the Count.. came hack to the 
verge of the forest. 1831 Longp. Gold, Leg. ii. Poems (1910) 
467 Forty years . . Have I been Prior. ., But for that space 
Never have I beheld thy face 1 

■pc. In the mean space , meantime, meanwhile. 
Obs. (Cf. Mean a . 2 a.) 

1338 Elyot, Interim , in the mean space or time, in the 
mean season. 1383 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. x. 
xx. 26 In the mean space . .we went to see the towne. 16x2 
Shelton Quix. 1. 1. vi, In the mean Space, Gossip, you may 
keep them at your House, a 1636 Ussher Ann. vii. (1658) 
815 In the mean space Piso went about in vain, to assaile 
the Navy. 1760-72 H. Brooke FoolofQnal. (1809) IV. 70 
God was pleased, in the mean space, to cut off all debate. 

ellipt. 1600-6 [see Mean aP 2]. 1637 Hey wood Pleas, 

Dial. i.Wks. 1874 VI. 00 Meane space, What did Lhe passen- 
gers ? 1675 Hobbes Odyssey x. 537 Mean space Circe a 

Ram and black Ewe there had ty’d. 

4 . With a and pi. : A period or interval of time. 

When used without adj. usually implying a period of short 

duration. 

13 , . Coer de L. 6123 Withinne a lytyl space. .The castel 
become on a fyr al. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 1. 505 But 
whau he had a space left frome his care, Thus to hymsilf 
full ofte he ganne complaine. c 1400 Destr. Troy 10131 A 
space for his spilt men spedely to graue. c 1430 Holland 
Howlat xi2 To schape me a schand bird in a schort space. 
c 147S Rauf Coiljear 334 He kneillit doun in the place, 
Thankand God ane greit space. 1526 Tindale Acts xv. 33 
After they hadde taryed there a certayne space. 1368 
Grafton Chron. II. 250 He and his defended tbemselues. . 
a long space. 1633 Verney Mem. (1907) I. 77 God hath 
afflicted you with many sad crosses within a short space. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 117 Like Diligence requires 
the Courser’s Race t In early Choice; and for a longer 
Space. 1719 in W. S. Perry Hist, Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. I. 
219 For a considerable space no one could be heard. X779 
Mirror No, 8, After a space, I tired of walking by the Red 
Sea. *833 Act 3 4 Will. IV, c. 46 § 80 For any space 

not exceeding thirty days. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's 
C. ix, When she found a space to say something to her 
husband. 1873 Hamerton fniell. Life 1. v. 28 The incom- 
patibility., is often very marked if you look at small spaces 
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of time only ; but if you consider broader spaces, such as a 
lifetime, then the incompatibility is not so marked, 

b. With of. (Freq. a space of time.) 
c *340 Hampole Pr. Cotisc. 436 per Jire partes er J>re spaces 
talde Of pe lyf of ilk man. c 1380 Chaucer Clerk’s T. 47, 
1 dar the better ask of yovv a space Of audience, c 1500 
Melnsine 333 Nerbonne where he lested hym a lytel space 
of tyme. 156$ Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Intercapedo, After 
a space of time. xfioa Patericke tr. Geniillet’s Disc. 
90 In this contestation, .remained their affaires by along 
and great space of yeares. 1657 Sparrow Bk. Com Prayer 
(1661) 244 A good space of time to do it in. 1708 Swift 
Proc. Bickerstaff Wks. 1733 II. r. 166 After a competent 
space of staring at me. *818 Scott Br. Lcanm. x, The in- 
tervention of an unusual space of sobriety,. *83* — Cast. 
Dang, ix, An intermediate space of punishment. 1880 
Sayce Introd. Set. Lang. I. 230 The number of the vibra. 
tions in any given space of time. 

C. Ia the advb. phr. {for ) a space. 

(a) c 1440 York Myst. xiv. 97 A stame to be scbynyng a 
space. 15*5 Barclay Egloges iii. (1570) B vj/2 Els must 
he rise and walke him selfe a space, a *348 Hall Chron., 
Hen. VIII,n%% b. She with all theLadyes entered the tentes, 
and there wanned them a space. 1667 Milton P. L. it. 717 
Hov’ring a space, till Winds the signal blow. 1720 Pope 
Iliad ' xvni. 389 Yet a space I stay, Then swift pursue thee 
on the darksome way. *8x4 Scott Lord 0/ Isles v. xxxiii, He 

5 aused a space, his brow he cross'd. *883 Longman's Mag. 
uly 270 Knights !. .leave him lying here a space. 

( b) 1575 Mzrr. Mag., Q. Coidila xxv, If I departed for a 
space withalL f 1690 T. Watson in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. 
Ps. cxxxvii. x The other leaves. .foraspace hang down their 
heads. *8x8 Keats Lett. Wks. 1889 III. 142 , 1 have had 
one or two intimations of your going to Hampstead for a 
space. 1877 * H. A. Page ’ De Quincy I. ii. 26 Meantime 
deep peace fell for a space on the family. 

■fd. A period of delay. Obs.~ x 
1430-40 Lydg. Bochas r. ii. (1554) 56 They departed made 
no lengar spaces,.. And gan to chose them new dwellyng 
places. 

\ e. A spell of writing or narration. Obs.~ x 
c 1440 Ipomydon 528 Of chyld Ipomydon here is a space. 
II. Denoting area or extension. 

* Without article , in generalized sense. 

6. Linear distance; interval between two or 
more points or objects. 

Freq. with more or less suggestion of sense 6. - 

X390 Gower Conf III. 107 Astronomic . . makth a man have 
knowlechinge Of Sterres..And what betwen hem is of 
space. 1334 More Com/, agst. Trib. 1. (1333) A ij, Neyther 
one fynger breadth of space, nor one minute of tyme from, 
you. 1365 Cooper Thesaurus s. r. Spatium, A equali spatio 
distare , to be like space asunder. 1606 Shaks. Ant. ■$- Cl. 
It. iii. 23 Therefore Make space enough hetweene you. 1667 
Milton P. L. vi. 104 ’Twixt Host and Host hut narrow 
space was left, A dreadful interval. 1690 Locke Hum. 
Und. 11. xiii. § 3 This Space, considered barely in length 
between any two beings, without considering anything else 
between them, is called distance. 1731 Harris Hermes 
Wks. (1841) 143 Between London and Salisbury there is the 
extension of space. 1808 Stower Printer's Gram. 161 Less 
space is required after a sloping letter than a perpendicular 
one. 1876 Voyle & Stevenson Milit. Diet. 394/1 Space, 
..the interval between troops when drawn up in line or 
column. 1892 A. Oldi-ield Man. Typog. iii, When space 
is lequired, a mark similar to a sharp in music should be 
made. 

t b. Proper place or relationship. Obs.— 1 
1390 Gower Conf. II. 24 Min herte . . Som time of hire is 
sore adrad, And som time it is overglad, A 1 out of reule and 
out of space. 

0. Superficial extent or area; also, extent in 
three dimensions. 

1387 Trevisa Higdett (Rolls) 1 . 31 Also Affrica in his kynde 
hap lasse space. 01450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 8130 Also 
Crayke )oai himgaue, With thremyle space aboute to haue. 
1451 Cafgrave Life St. Aug. 3 Aria., con teyneth as mech 
in space as do he othir too parties. x<Soa Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 
261 , 1 could . .count my selfe a King of infinite space j were 
it not that I haue had dreames. 1687 A Lovell tr. Thevc- 
not's Trav. it. 78 Large Houses.. which take up a great 
deal of space because of the spaciousness of the Gardens. 
1728 Chambers Cycl., Space, in Geometry, is the Area of 
any Figure. *813 J. Smith Panorama Sci. $ Art II. 42 The 
more it is heated, the more space it takes up. 1843 Stoddart 
Gram, in Encycl. Metrop. I. 7/1 We ate so constituted, that 
we cannot conceive certain objects otherwise than as occu- 
pying space. 

b. Extent or area sufficient for some purpose ; 
room. Also const, to with inf. 

01374 Chaucer Troylttsi.114 Certeynly no morehard grace 
May sit on me, for why? there is no space. 01385 — Z.. 6. W. 
1999 Ariadne, [He] hath Rovmeand eke space To welds an 
axe or swerde. 1373-80 Tusser Hush. (1878] 91 Leaue space 
and roome, to hillock to coome. 1610 Shaks. Temp , 1. ii. 492 
Might I but through my prison once a day Behold this 
Mayd :.. space enough Haue I in such a piison 1671 Mil- 
ion P.R. 11. 339 Our Saviour., be held In ample space under 
the broadest shade A Table richly spred, 184a Tennyson 
t You ask me why ' iv, Where .The strength of some diffu- 
sive thought Hath time and space to woi hand spread. 1869 
J. G. Holland K at Inina, Childhood fy Youth 49 The foul 
demon who would drive my soul To crime that leaves no 
space for penitence 1 

c. Extent or room in a letter, periodical, book, 
etc., available for, or occupied by, written or 
printed matter. 

6x330 PoL, Ret, # L. Poems (1866) 40 . 1 write no more to 
you, for lacke of space, 1697DRYDEN Virg. Georg, iv 2i8But 
straighten'd in my Space, I must forsake This Task. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist , (1776) II, 298 With a studied brevity, 
his system comprehends the greatest variety, in the smallest 
space. 1866 Chambers's Encycl. VIII, 7/2 Various expres- 
sive adjectives,.. into the consideration of which our space 
will not permit us to enter. 188$ Encycl. Brit. XVIII. 
xds/x In the marginal glosses, where it was an object to 
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save space, 1892 Photogr. Ann. II. 279 Nothing has been 
omitted on the score of space. 

d. On space , paid according to the extent occu- 
pied by accepted contributions. U.S. 

1902 F.liz. Banks Newspaper Girl 202 The woman., 
if she is 1 on space ' will soon find the editors with * no 
work on hand to-day— sorry— hope something will turn up 
to-morrow’ attitudes, . 

7. Metaph. Continuous, unbounded, or unlimited 
extension in every direction, regarded as void of 
matter, or without reference to this. Freq. coupled 
with time. 

1636 tr. Hobbes' Elent. Philos. (1839)94 Space is the phan- 
tasm of a thing existing without the mind simply. 1734 
J. Kirkby tr. Barrow's Math. Led. x. 176. Space is nothing 
else but the meie Power, Capacity, Ponibility, or.. Inter- 
ponibility of Magnitude. 1799 Med. Jrnl. I. 369 The neces- 
sary condition of our intuitive knowledge, i.e. that of space 
and time. X892 Westcott Gospel of Life 184 All our con- 
ceptions are defined by conditions of time and space. 

8. A sir., etc. The immeasurable expanse in 
which the solar and stellar systems, nebuke, etc., 
are situated ; the stellar depths. 

1667 Milton P. L. i. 630 Space may produce new Worlds. 
Ibid. Vii. 89 This which yeelds or fills All space. x8i6 
Shelley Daemon 1. 231 Each [orb] with undeviating aim 
..through the depths of space Pursued its wondrous way. 
1829 Chapters Phys. Sci. 41 1 They recede so far from us, 
as to be lost in the immensity of space. _ 1870 Proctor 
Other Worlds than Ours ii. 36 Our earth is as a minute 
island placed within the ocean of space. 

b. In the phrase into space . Also fig. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. 1. 1, All Dubarrydom rushes off, 
with tumult, into infinite Space. 1873 Helps A stint. <y 
Mast. i. (1873) 6 The pamphlet has vanished into space. 1892 
Spectator 2 Apr. 451/2 He broke away, . .and plunged, with 
a few followers, apparently into space t 

c. In more limited sense : Extension in all 
directions, esp. from a given point. 

1827 Faraday Chem. Manip. xxiii. (1842) 586 It is_ with 
equal difficulty that they throw off their heat by radiation 
into space or to other bodies. 1854 Tomlinson Arago's 
Astron. 95 Suppose the body A is projected ..into free 
space. *885 Leudesdorf Cremona's Prop. Geont. 33 In the 
above the geometric forms are supposed to lie in space. 

** In particularized or limited senses. 

8. A certain slietch, extent, or area of ground, 
surface, sky, etc. ; an expanse. 

13. . K. Alts. 7x46 (Laud MS.), On a pleyne he chese> 
a place, pat biclippep a mychel space. 1382 Wyclif Josh. 
xvii. 18 But thow shalt passe to the hil,. .and purge spacis 
to dwelle. 1432-50 tr. Higdcn (Rolls) I. 51 perfore men., 
folowede not the measui es of spaces but reasones of diuision. 
1363 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Spatiwn, Great and large 
spaces in wide roomes. ivji B.Googb tr. Ileresbacjt’s Httsb. 
42 Though the Corne be laide . . in the floores, yet let there be 
a space left in the middest x6oo J. Porv tr. Leo's Africa App. 
368 In which space is compiehended the fairest, fiuitfullest, 
. .and most ciuill part of all Africk. 1631 Hobbes Eeviath. 
11. xxi. 107 The water . .that otherwise would spread it selfe 
into a larger space. 1713 tr. Gregory's Astron. (1726) I. 154 
The Stars . . , if they were ever more than seventeen in this 
Space, pass'd away into Comets. 1794 Mrs. Radclifte 
Myst. Udolpko 1 , The space around the bnilding was silent, 
and apparently forsaken. x8xa Byron Ch. Har. 1, Ixxii, 
The lists are oped, the spacious aiea clear’d,.. No vacant 
space for lated wight is found. 1841 Penny Cycl. XXI. 171/1 
A general change of temperature in the earth itself, or 
communicated from the planetary spaces around it. 1878 
Browning La Saisiaz 6 No blue space in its outspread.. 
challenged my emerging head. 

_ fg. 1592 Tim me Ten Eng. Lepers C ij, In religion there 
is both a centre and a space. 1727 Bolingbroke in Occa- 
sional Writer II. 28 Thus Avarice and Prodigality are at 
an immense distance ; but there is a Space marked out by 
Virtue between them, where Frugality and Generosity reside 
together. 1836 N. Brit. Rev. XXVI. 57 These free spaces 
are found as well within the Established Church, as among 
the dissident bodies. 

b. Const, ^(ground, sea, etc.). 

1363 Cooper Thesaurus, Raucns tractus, a long space of 
the sea makynge an hoarse noyse. 1663 Manley Grotius' 
Low-C, Wats 797 Taking into their Woiks..a great space 
of Giound without the Town. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
in. 331 So vast a Space Of Wilds unknown.. Allures their 
Eyes. 1708 J. Philips Cyder 1. 459 Sailing the Spaces of the 
boundless Deep 1746 Francis tr. Horace, Sat. 11. vi. 204 
And now the Night, elaps’d Eleven, Possess’d the middle 
Space of Heaven. *8*5 Shelley Alastor 405 A little space 
of green expanse. 1833 Tennyson Lady of Shalott 1. ii, 
Four gray towers Overlook a space 0 f flowers. 1891 Farrar 
Darhn. $ Dawn xxxvii, The graffito scrawled upon every 
blank space of wall in Rome. 

fig. 1601 Siiaks. Jul. C. 1 v. iii. 23 Sh all we . . sell the mighty 
space of our large Honors For so much trash. 1603 — Lear 
iv. vi. 278 Oh indistinguish’d space of Womans will. 18x8 
Shelley Rosalind 952 And then I sunk in his embrace, 
Enclosing there a mighty space Of love, a 1834 H. Reed 
Led. Brtt. Poets xv. (1837) 333 The vast spaces of our 
English poetry. 

t c- With poss. pron. The place where one takes 
up a position, residence, etc. Obs. rare. 

c 1460 Play Sacram. 461 Yea goo we to than & take owr 
space & looks owr daggaris be shaipe & kene. xfiofi Shaks. 
Ant. <5- Cl. ni. 34 Let. ,the wide Arch Of theiaing'd Empire 
fall 1 Heere is my space. 

d. ellipt. in pi. (Cf. sense 8.) 
xBzx Shelley Hellas Piol. 75 The senate of the Gods is 
met, Each in his rank and station set; There is silence in 
the spaces. X871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) II. 6 But if there 
burst from these eternal spaces A flood of flame, we sim v l 
confounded ever. 

10. A more or less limited area or extent ; a 
small portion of space (in sense 6 or 8 c). 
c 1380 SirFerwnb . 2247 Neymes , . 3yf him a strok ounride 


wiji-inne j>e neekes space. 01391 Chaucer Astrol. 1. §2 
This ringrennyth. .in so Rowm a space bat hit deslurbith 
nat the instrument. 14.. Nom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 673 Hoc 
intercilium, the space betwene the eyn. 1483 Cath. Angl. 
331/1 pe Space be.twene sculders, jnterscapitlum. 1530 
Palsgr. 273/2 Space bytwene the eyes, entroetL 1577 15 . 
Googe tr. Hereslach's Httsb. 42 Leauing open a space for 
twoo doores. 1394 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. II. 150 
That there might bee a more free and easie space for the 
motion of the animal spiritc. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) 
Vacuum Disseminatum, or Interspersum , i.e. small void 
Spaces spread about between the Particles of Bodies. 1728 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. A rea , The Elliptic Space PSD being 
drawn equal to the other A S B. 1827 Faraday Chem. 
Manip. vi. (1842) 179 Even the space left open round the 
neck may be closed when desirable. 1845 Lindlev Sth. 
Bot. (1854) 16 A viscid, secreting space called the stigma. 
1879 Harlan Eyesight iii. 37 The most sensitive portion is 
a small space diiectly in the line of vision, called the yellow 
spot. 

b. A part or portion marked off in some way ; 
a division, section. 

01391 Chaucer Astrol. t. §20 Next thise azymutz . . ben 
ther ia deuysiouns embelif, . .bat shewen the spaces of the 
howres of planetes. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vm. 
xvi. (1493) 322 As the cercle that liyghte Zodiacus is dys- 
tyngued in xii spaces,.. so the cercle of the sonne is dis- 
tingued in xii spaces. 1474 Caxton Chesse iv. ii. (1883) 166 
He may not meue but in to one space or poynt. 1623 N. 
Carpenter Geogr. Delia, j. ix. (1635) 202 Spaces are por- 
tions in the Spheare bounded by the Parallel circles. 1669 
Sturmy AJarjueYs Mag. vil xxix. 44 Take a short space of 
a Ruler or Transom, and saw in one side of it a N otch. 1825 
J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 129 Set those six spaces off 
upon a straight line for a base. .; set off three spaces upon 
the perpendicular. 

o. A void or empty place or part. 

*837 P. Keith Bot. Lex. 95 The.. rudiment of the future 
seed, not yet inclosing a space. 1830 H. Reed Led, Eng. 
Lit. iv. (1855) 140 His human heart had large spaces to hold 
his fellow-beings in. 1888 Rolleston & J ackson A nim. Life 
131 The cilia., cause the currents of water to flow, .into tne 
interlamellar spaces. 

11. An interval ; a length of way ; a distance. 
1382 Wyclif Gen. xxxii. 16 Goo 3c bifore me, and be there 
a space bitwixe ilokandflok. 14.. Sir Bettes (M.) 1130 And 
Beues rode forth swith harde Towarde the cite of Damas, 
That was a full feyre space. 1481-90 Howard Ilousth. 
Bks. (Roxb.) 200 The space to be a fote and liable betwene 
the stodes. a 1333 Ld. Berners Huon lviii. 198 He was a 
grate space before all his company. 1383 T. Washington 
tr. Nicholay's Voy. hi. viii. 82 [They] go backwarde a cer- 
teine space. 1604 E. G[rimstone] D’A costa's Hist. Indies 
1. vi. 20 The firme land runnes an infinite space. 1634 .Sir 
T. Herbert Trav. 29 The space from one Boa [buoy] to 
another, is an hundred paces or more. 1743 W. Emerson 
Fluxions 109 That is, the Space is always as the Square of 
the Time. 1807 Wordsw. While Doe vi. 161 Apart, some 
little space, was made The grave where Francis must he 
laid. x8xo Scott Let. in Lockhart (1837) 1 1 , viii, 304 It 
corresponds.. very commonly with the proper and usual 
space between comma and comma 1842 Thornton Mod. 
Cabinet Arts 159 An appreciable difference in the space 
which separates the stats. 

b. Const, ^(the precise distance). 

1382 Wyclif Gen. xxx. 36 He .. putte a space of Ihrc 
dales weye bitwix hem and his dow3tir husboond. 01440 
Ipomydon 1466 He had not slepyd. .Not the space of a mi lc 
[etc.]. 1483 Sc. Ads, Jas, III (1875) XII. 32/2 lie sal 
nocht cum . . to ]>e space of sex myle neir J>e place. 1326 
Tindale Rev. xiv. 20 Bloud cam out.. by the space off a 
thowsande and iiij score fui longs. 1627 Reg. Privy Council 
Scot. Ser. 11. VIII. 402 He wes caryed doun in the streame 
thairof abone ane pair of buttis speace. 
o. From space to space, at (regular) intervals. 
1763 Mills Prad. Husb. IV. 368 To hang upon the vines, 
from space to space (the nearer the better), phials half filled 
with sugared water. 1814 Scott Wav. ix, A heavy balus- 
trade, ornamented from space to space with huge grotesque 
flguies of animals. 1831 — Ct. Rob. xvii, A long,., ai cl led 
passage, well supplied with air from space to space. 

d. A short distance. 

18x3 Scott Rokeby 1. vii, Now Oswald stood a space aside. 
*836 J. H. Newman Par. Serm. III. vii. 103 He did not 
merely approach a space, and then stand as a coward, 
f 12. Course, custom, procedure. Obs. rare. 

13 . E.E. Allit. P. B. 7SS, I schal myJ>ro steke, & spare 
spakly of spyt in space of my bewez. c 1386 Chaijci r Prol. 
176 This ilke monk leet olde thinges pace, And helde after 
the newe world the space. 

13. The dimensional extent occupied by a body 
or lying within certain limits. 

1330 Palsgr. 273/2 Space of ones body, corpsage. *673 
R. Burthogge Causa Dei 28 Some of the 1 ’lalonists.. 
affiimed that the Place of Hell was all that space between 
the Moon, .and This. 1678 Hobbes Decam, Wks. 1845 VII. 

§ 1 They cannot be parted except the air.. can enter and 
fill the space made by their diremption. 17x3 tr. Gregory's 
Astron. (1726) II. 702 That all the Air. .is lompress’d into 
the Space A BZ X. 1823 Lamb Elia 1 1. Old Margate Hoy, 
The things do not fill up that space, which the idtaof them 
seemed to take up in his mind. 1842 Lomus Suburban 
Hart. 193 If we.. take the space tendered opaque by the 
wood at 21 per cent. 

14. Mus. One or other of the degrees or intei- 
vals between the lines of a staff. 

*597 Morlev hit rod. Mus. 4 You must then reckon downe 
fiom the Cliefe, assigning to etietie space and rule a 
seuerall Keye. 1662 Plaiiokd Skill Mus. 1. i. 3 The 
Gam-ut is drawn upon fourteen Rules, and their Spaces. 
1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Staff, Each Line and Space lie 
[Guido Aretino] mark’d at the beginning of the Staff with 
Gregory’s Seven Letters. 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia x. x. 
All that torment of first and .second position, and E upon 
the first line, and F upon the first space ! 1848 Rimbaui.t 
Pianoforte 15 The additional lines and spaces above and 
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below the staff. 1883 Grove's Diet. Mus. III. 647/2 The 
spaces in the treble stave make the word face. 

15. An interval or blank between words, or 
lines, in printed or written matter. 

1676 J. Moxon Print Lett. 7 The Distance between one 
word and another is called a Space. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), A Blank, a void space in Writing. 1791 Boswell 
Johnson an. 1748 (Oxf. ed.) 1. 128 The woids. . having been 
first written down with spaces left between them, he de- 
livered in writing their etymologies [etc.]. 1849 Craig, 

Leads.. [ do] not make any impression in printing, but leave 
a white space where placed. 1908 [Miss Fowler] Betw. 
Trent <$• Anckolme 21 Leaving a space for his own name. 

b. Typog. One or other of certain small pieces 
of cast-metal, of various thicknesses and shorter 
than a type, used to separate words (or letters in 
a word), and also to justify the line. 

1676 Moxon Print Lett. 11 You must indent your Line 
four Spaces at least. 1683 — Meek. Exerc., Print mg xxil. 
r 4 Thm-spaces being. .Cast only that the Compositer may 
Justifie his Lines the Truer. 1771 Luckombe Mist. Print. 
278 We may count four sorts of Spaces for composing, . . 
besides Spaces for justifying, called Hair Spaces. 1808 
Stower Printer's Gram. 161 Spaces are cast to such a regu- 
lar gradation, that no excuse can be offered.. for irregular 
spacing. 1892 A. Oldfield Man. Typog. ii, There are five 
kinds of spaces: the en quadrat; thick space..; middle or 
4-em spaces..; thin or 5-em spaces .; and hair spaces. 

16. In specific uses (see quots.). 

For half-, quarter-space see Half- II. n, Quarter si 3a 
1846 Jrul. R. Agric. Soc. VII. 207 (Snort-horns), The 
part commonly called ‘ the space ’ from the hip to the rib is 

S ally recommended to be short. 1883 M. P. Bale Saw- 
336 Space, the space is the distance from one saw 
tooth to another, measured at the points. 1884 Coues jV. 
Anter. Birds 87 The former places [on a bird’s skin] are 
called tracts or pterylie.., the latter, spaces or apteria. 
1899 A llbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 10 In some cases a distinct pul- 
sation may also be felt in the second left [intercostal] space. 
III. attrib. and Comb. 


17. Simple attrib. a. In the sense of ‘ used for 
spacing (in printing, etc.)’, as space-key, -line, 
-rule ; also ‘ used for holding spaces ’, as space- 
barge, -box, -paper. 

1771 Luckombe Hist. Print. 282 Caie should be taken 
by a Founder to cast Space rules to a true Straight-line. 

1798 Thorne Spec. Printing Types, Space lines, 4 to eng- 
lisn and 4 to pica. 1845 Hansard Typographia. Index, 
Leads or metal space lines. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, 
Space-lines, printers’ leads for justifying, or filling up 
lines or words, made from 4 to 12 in pica. Ibid., Space- 
rule, a thin piece of metal, type-height, of different lengths, 
used by compositors for making a delicate line in algebraic 
and other formulae. 1873 Knight Diet. Mech. 2677/1 By 
holding the space-key [of a type-writer] down while an 
1 1 ’ and 1 S 1 are struck. 1888 Jacobi Printers' Vocab. 129. 

b. Relating to space as a general concept or 
relation, as space-consciousness, -effect, -element, 
-image, etc. 

1862 Spencer Hirst Princ. it. v. § 59 (1875) 189 We can 
mentally diminish the velocity or space-element of motion. 
*87* — Princ. Psychol. (1872) II. vi. xiv. 194 The various 
structures fitting the infant for apprehensions of space-rela- 
tions. Ibid. 196 Some space-consciousness accompanies the 
sensation of taste. *872 Green Lett. (1901) 338 The most 
wonderful church in point of space-effect (if I may coin the 
word) I ever saw. 1884 tr. Lotze's Metaph. 286 It is essential 
that the directions .. should be unmistakably distinguished 
in the space-image. 1893 Month Apr. 483 It is contrary to 
all our experience of space-occupancy. 

O. In applied mathematics, as space-centrode, 
-integral, -locus, -path, -point, etc. 

1873 J. C. Maxwell Electr. St Magnetism II. 187 The 
work done by the force J 1 during the impulse is the space 
integral of the force, 1881 Ibid. (ed. 2) 1. 16, 1 shall call the 
vector J the space-variation of the scalar function f. 188a 
Minchin Unipl. Kinemat. 41 Notation for Space-Points 
and for Body-Points. Ibid. 87 The rolling of the Body Cen- 
trode on the Space Centrode. 

d. U.S. In the sense ' paid by or calculated 
upon the extent of space occupied as space- 
artist, -man, -writer ; space-bill, rate , writing. 

1887 Westm.Rev. Oct. 858 The general substitution of 
• space writing ' for the wotk of salaried reporters. 189a 
Howells Mercy xi6 He felt that as a space-man.. his duty 
to his family required him to use every means for making 
copy. 189s S. R. Hole Tour Amer. 190 News editors, 
copy-readers, and space-writers. *902 Eliz. Banks News- 
paper Girl 233 Space artists get paid two dollars a single- 
column cut. 

18. Comb. a. With adjs. and ppl. adjs., as space- 
cramped, -embosomed, - spread , -thick. 

1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing xiu. Ti Space thick; 
that is, one quarter so thick as the Body is nigh. 1843 
Bailey Festus (ed. 2) 207 Visiting The spirits in their 
space-embosomed homes. Ibid. 217 The shade Of Death's 
daik valley And his space-spread wings. 1891 Pall Mall 
G. 26 Jan. 3/1 Our extracts, space-cramped as they neces- 
sarily are. 

b. With ppl. adjs., as space-filling, - occupying. , 
-penetrating, etc. 

1799 Phil. Trans, XC. 8t The space.penetrating power 
is no higher than what will suffice for the purpose. 18x7 
Coleridge Biogr. Lit. (Bohn) 62 The soul was a thinking 
substance, and the body a space-filling substance. 1839 
Bailey Festus 326 Space-pervading, oh ! ye must be, Spirit- 
like, infinite. 1848 Ibid. (ed. 3) 222 Space-piercing shadow 
alighting on the face Of some fair planet. 1862 Spencer 
First Princ. 11. vi. § 60 (1873) xoi The space-occupying 
kind of force. 187* Fraser Life Berkeley x. 392 The pre- 
sumed ontological antithesis between what is conscious and 
•what is space-occupying. 

19. Special combs.: f apaoe-govemment, am 
Vol. IX. 


interim government, interregnum ; space-lattice, 
an open-work arrangement representing the inter- 
nal structure of a crystal; space-nerve (see 
quot,) ; space-telegrapher, one concerned or con- 
nected with space-telegraphy; space-telegraphy, 
wileless telegraphy; space-washer, a washer 
serving to keep parts of machinery, etc., at a fixed 
distance apart. 

t6oo E, Blount tr. Conesiaggio 261 Knowing there was a 
*space-gouernement, with likelihood of warre. 1893 Funk's 
Stand. Diet., *Space-nerve, the portion of the auditory 
nerve that supplies the semicircular canals of the inner ear. 
*899 Nature 12 Jan. 249 The problem is now fair game for 
the *space-telegraphers. x8g8 Engineering Mag. XVI. 
118/1 The methods of *space-telegraphy. 
t Space, sbf Sc. Obs. rare. [ad. F. esphe : 
see Specie.] A species or kind (a/" money, etc.). 

1591 Sc. Acts, Jos. VI (1814) III. 326/1 The diuersitie and 
chois of sindry space of money current within the same [sc. 
realm). Ibid., In ressauing and geving furth . . all spaces of 
gold and siluer. Ibid., Ane siluer space of money. 

Space (sp^s), v. Also 6 spase. [f. Space sbA, 
or ad. F. espacer (f espacier, espatier) to space, 
etc., = Sp. espaciar, Pg. espafar, It. spaziare, L. 
spatidrf to walk, to extend.] 
f 1. tram. ? To pave or lay. Obs~ l 
1338 Leland I tin. (1769) VII. 71 Ther is a very large 
Courte buildyd about with Tymbar and spacyd withe Brike. 

2. To limit or bound in respect of space; to 
make of a certain extent. 

1348 GesteZV. Masse 86 Notplacelyas ther placed, spaced, 
and raesured, hut ghostly as ther unplaced, unspaced, and 
not measured. 1378 Gorg. Gallery Gallant lnv. I, Her 
forehead seemely spaste, wherin doo shine her eyes, a 1628 

F. Grevil Cxlica Piol. 2 A place there is. .Deepe vnder 
depthes . . ; darke, infinitely spaced ; Pluto the King. 1833 
Fraser's Mag. XII. 4x6 In St> far as Lamarck has defined 
nature to be motion, . . space, and time, without reference 
to a being moving or moved, ..or being timed and spaced. 

3. f a. To divide into spaces or sections. Also 
const, by or with. Obs. rare. 

1378 Lyte Dodoens 333 Dwarf Gentian hath rounde stalkes 
. .spaced with certayne knottie ioyntes. Ibid. 564 The stalke 
is crested, holowe within, spaced byjoyntesorknobbes 1378 
Whetstone Promos <5 ■ Cass, iu 1. iv, So space your roomes, 
as the nyne worthyes may Be so instauld,as best may please 
the eye. 

b. dial. To measure (ground, etc.) by pacing. 

1808 in Jamieson. X823- in dial, glossaries, etc. 

4. To set or place, to arrange or put, at deter- 
minate intervals or distances. 

1703 T. N. City if C. Purchaser 186 All Rafters are not 
spaced alike. 1713 Leoni Palladio's Archit. (1742) I. 16 
This manner of spacing the Columns, is.. call’d Diastylos. 
1776 G. Semple Building in Water 115 The flooring Joists 
. .are to be. .spaced at x8 Inches asunder. 1891 Pall Mall 

G. 23 Oct. 5/1 Each spar was spaced 8 ft. apart. 

absol. 1873 Knigiit Diet. Mech. 299/2 Some of the [blind- 
stile] machines space as well as bore or mortise, 
b. Similarly with out. 

17x2 J. James ti. Le Blond's Gardening 136 You space 
out and range all the others by them. Ibid. 160 The Plants 
are spaced out.. at three Foot Distances. 1896 H. Wood, 
ward Guide Fossil Reptiles Brit. Mus. 119 Spamodus.. 
is an extinct genus [of fish ] .., having the teetn somewhat 
‘spaced out*. 1899 Daily News 19 Dec. 5/1 Ice.. must.. be 
thicker than that if it is to support a body of troops, or the 
men must be properly spaced out. 

C. refi. (Also with out.) 

1700 f. Monro Let. in Misc. Curiosa (1708) III. 399 There 
is provided a noble and a vast convenience full of variety 
for the others, to space themselves freely and with pleasure 
in- x8o6 C. K. Paul tr. Huysman's En Route 11. iv. 219 
Mot tincations space themselves out, fatigues are distributed 
over years and, on the whole, are easily borne. 

5. Typog. a. With out : To extend to a required 
length by inserting additional space between the 
words (or lines). 

X683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing xxii.F 8 He intends 
to Space-out the rest if it were not too Wide Set at first. 
Ibid., Unless his Matter was . .so Wide Set that he can Space 
out no more. x8t6 Singer Hist. Cards 132 The improved 
method of spacing out the lines. 1892 A. Oldfield Man. 
Typog . ii. 23 [It is advisable] to read copy whilst spacing 
out the line. 

b. To separate (woids, letters, or lines) by 
means of a space or spaces ; occas. = prec. 

In recent use also with lef. to type-writing. 

1771 Luckombe Hist. Printing 249 The care the Com- 
positor took in spacing his matter. I bid. 23: Small Capitals 
are generally Spaced, as well as Large Capitals. 1808 
Stower Printers Grant, vi. 160 Where a line is even 
spaced, and yet requires justification. 1873 Lightfoot 
Comm. Col. 231/1 This idea is.. expressed.. in the words 
which aie spaced. 

absol. 1771 Luckombe Hist. Printing 398 To space open 
and wide, is no advantage to a Compositor, 
f 8. intr. To walk, ramble, or roam. Obs. 
a 1372 Knox Hist. Reform. Wks. 1846 I. 137 The said 
Maister George spaced up and doune behynd the hie. altar 
more then half ane home. 1396 Spenser F. Q. iv. viii. 34 
That he sometimes may space And walke about hergardens 
of delight, a 1399 Ibid. vii. vi. 53 That Wolues, where she 
was wont to space, Should harbour’d be. 

Spaced (sp^st), ppl. a. [f. Space sb. 1 or ».] 

1. Typog. Having the words separated by (a spe- 
cified mode of) spacing. 

*808 Stower Printers Grant . vi. 160 Not in. a greater 
degree than a middling and thin space to a thick spaced 
line. 1892 A. Oldfield Man, Typog. ii. 20 Thin spaces., 
are very useful in a close-spaced line. 


2. Set at intervals or distances; fig. measured, 
regulated. 

X873 F. Jenkin Electr. Sr Magn. xxii. § 12 Uniformly 
spaced central holes serve to move the paper on at a 
constant speed. 1898 Westm. Gaz. 1 Apr. a/i Between 
strangers.., a spaced, even a distant, courtesy is essential 
to develop lasting friendship. 

3. Of braid, etc. : Woven or worked in spaces or 
divisions. 

x88a Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlew. 434/1 Spaced 
Braid . . . The spaces or divisions in to which the two patterns 
are severally woven are alternately thick, or close and 
narrow, and comparatively wide and open. Ibid., Spaced 
Braid Work , a variety of Modem Point Lace, but made 
without fancy stitches and with braids outlined with cord. 

Spacefill (sp^’sful), a. rare. [f. Space sb. 1 + 
-pul.] Spacious, commodious ; wide, extensive. 

1621 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. in. (1626) 63 The ship in 
those profound And spacefull Seas, so stuck as on due 
ground. 1906 Mrs. Harker Paul 4 - Fiammettax i, ‘It’s 
so spacefill, Janey,’ she said. 

Spaoelate, obs. foim of Sphacelate v. 
Spaceless (sp*i*sles), a. [f. Space sb. 1 + -less.] 

1. That is not subject to or limited by space ; 
infinite, boundless. Freq. coupled with timeless, 

x6o6 J. Davies (Heref.) Sir T. Overbury Conch, Wks. 
(Grosart) II. 20/1 They can giue no grace Beyond the span 
of life: Poore spacelesse-space 1 <3x618 Sylvester Little 
Bartas 364 Wks. (Grosart) II. 90 Nor may wee aske. What 
th’ eviternall-One, That space-lesse Space could find to doe 
alone. 1819 Blaekw. Mag . V. 323 There timeless, space- 
less, dwells the Eternal One. 1874 Contemp. Rev. XXIII. 
403 The timeless and spaceless Essence. 1880 H. Drum- 
mond Ideal Life, etc. (1897) 69 By going away He was in 
a spaceless land and in a timeless eternity. 

2. Occupying no space. 

1823 Coleridge Aids Refl. (1838) I. 394 If we exclude 
space . . , the time remains as a spaceless point. 1874 Geo. 
Eliot Coll. Breakf.-P. 116 A need That spaceless stays 
where sharp analysis Has shown a plenum filled without it. 

Spacer (sp^i-sai). [f. Space v. +-er1.] 

L A device or piece of mechanism for spacing 
words ; a piece of metal, etc., for making a space, 
interval, or division. 

1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppi 911/2 By touching now 
the justifying-key, he caused the spacer to draw the line 
into another part of the [type-composing] machine to be 
justified. 1904 in Cent. Diet. Suppi. s.v., These ventilating 
spaces are obtained by means of metal spacers. 

2. One who or that which spaces, or allows 
space, in a particular manner. 

1888 Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 698/2 It [the cylindrical type- 
writing machine) is a variable spacer, giving more space to 
. .m and w than to. .i, t, and 1. 

Spachi, obs. form of Spahi. 

Spaoial(ity, -ly, varr. of Spatial(ity, -ly. 
f Spacie. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. spaci-um, 
L. spatium ; see Space sb. 1 ] — Space sb. 1 3 a. 

1340 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) VI. 123 By the spacie of viija 
yeres. 1341 Ibid. 135 To borne the spacie of xij days. 

t Spacier, v. Sc. Obs. [ad. OF. espacier : 
see Space v. and cf. MDu. spaceren , -ieren, MHG. 
and G. spazieren.] intr. To walk or stroll. 

x34g Contpl. Scott, vi. (x8oi) 58 Of this sort I did spaceir 
vp and doune but sleipe. [1819 W. Tennant Papistry 
Storm'd (1827) 109 They spacier'd back and fore in bands.] 

Spacing (sp^-siq), vbl. sb. [f. Space v.] 

X. The action of the verb, in various senses, or 
the result of this action. Also with out. a. In 
printing or writing. 

1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing xxii. p 8 With too 
gieat Spacing-out or too Close Setting, he.. may save him- 
self a great deal of Labour. *77* Luckombe Mist, Printing 
396 Spacing consists in putting a proper distance between 
words. Ibid., In common Roman Matter, a moderate equal 
distance between word and word, is counted True Spacing. 
x8o8 Stower Printer's Gram. vi. 139 Close spacing is as 
unpleasant to the sight as wide spacing. 1862 Moan. Mag. 
Nov. 13 Where the printer can help by means of large letters 
and spacing. 1871 Spectator 22 Apr. 474 The difference 
between huddling and spacing out is one which depends 
partly on character.., very few men.. spacing out their 
letters exactly alike, 
b. In general use. 

1874 Theahle Naval Archit. zag The sizes and spacing 
of the rivets must be legulated accordingly. 1879 Cassell's 
Techrt, Educ. IV. 31/2 The spacing of the beams depends 
largely upon the positions of the hatchways. 1893 Jml. 
R. Inst. Brit. Archit. 14 Mar. 349 There are .other points 
of difference between the spacing out of the pictures. 

attrib. 1873 Knight Diet. Mech. 2251 Spacing and Boring 
Machine, (Wood-workmg,) a machine for boring blind-stiles, 
sashes, etc., at accurately equal distances. 1882 Caulfeild 
& Saward Diet. Needlew. 442/2 Spacing Lace . . does not 
intimate a particular kind of lace, but lace used for a certain 
purpose. 

2. Med. Period of time, esp. between the attacks 
of malarial fever. 

x8o8 P. Manson Trop. Diseases ii. 48 The fever. except 
in the matter of the spacing, which is one of forty-eight 
hours, resembles that caused by the quartan parasite. 1899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 207 The inteivals between words 
—the spacing or order in timeof utterance— may be iiregular. 

3. Breadth of treatment ; spaciousness. 

1877 Morley Crit. Misc. Ser. n. 237 If we are now and 
then conscious in the book of a certain want of spacing,. . 
a sense of being too narrowly enclosed. 

+ Spaciosity . Obs. rare. Also 7 spat-, [ad. 
F. spaciositi (also + spatiosiU, = It. spaziosith, Sp. 
espaciosidad) or late L. spatiositas, f. spatiosus 
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Spacious a.] a. A hollow ox cavity, b. Spacious- 
ness ; extensiveness. 

tg4i R. Copland Guy don's Quest. Chirurg. L iv b, In depe 
woundes that haue nede to be serched for the lycour that 
assembleth in the botome of the spaciosite. 1620 Shelton 
Quix. it. iv. xvi. 204 That you may behold . . the Knitting 
of the Muscles, and the Spaciosity and Breadth of the Veins. 
1694 R. Burthogge Reason v. § 1. 108 Of spatiosity or ex- 
tension.. I shall have occasion to discourse hereafter, when 
I come to speak of quantity. 

Spacious (sp^-Jas), a. Also 4-5 spaoiouse, 
5 -yous, 6-7 spatious. [ad. L. spaliosus (med. 
L. spaciosus), f. spalium Space sb. 1 , or OF. spacios, 
spacimx (F. spacieux, = It, spazioso , Sp. and Pg. 
espacioso ).] 

1 . Of lands, etc. : Of vast, large, or indefinite 
superficial extent or area ; wide, widely extended, 
extensive. 

1382 Wyclif Isaiah xxii. 18 He shal sende thee in to a 
brod lond and spacious Ibid, xxviii. 2 Sent out vp on the 
spaciouse erthe. 1480 Caxton Myrr. in. xx. 179 The firms- 
mente. .is so spacyous, so noble and so large. 1390 Spenser 
F. Q. in. i. 20 But faire before the gate a spatious plaine, 
Mantled with greene, it selfe did spredden wyde. 1602 
Marston A ntonio's Rev. 1, v, That’s a large lye, as vast as 
spatious hell. 1607 Dryden Virg. Georg, ir. 571 Commend 
the large Excess Of spacious Vineyards ; cultivate the less. 
1748 Gray A lliance 22 This spacious animated scene survey. 
1784 Cowper Taski. 164 Ouse, slow winding through a level 
plain Of spacious meads. 1884 Marshall's Tennis Cuts 171 
The spacious grounds were looking lovejy. 

transf. and fig. 1602 Skaks. Ham. v. ii. go He hath much 
Land, and fertiTes-.'tis a Chowgh; but as I saw spacious 
in the possession of dirt. 1606 — Tr. $ Cr. 11. Hi. 261 Thy 
wisdome, Which .confines Thy spacious and dilated parts. 
x8ai Shelley Adonais xlvii, Dart thy spirit's light. ., until 
its spacious might Satiate the void circumference, 
b. Covering a considerable distance. 

*607 Topsell Four./. Beasts (1658) 242 It is better to 
qualine their rage in long and spacious direct joumies then in 
often windings and turnings. 1638 J unius Paint. Ancients 
226 Mettled horses are best knowne by a spacious race. 
1693 Ld. Preston Boeth. rv. 162 And when this spatious 
Course is run, She to the outmost Sphere doth come, 
f 0. Wide-spread ; widely spoken. Obs. 

c 1645 Howell Lett. 11. lvi. (1892) 463 The High-Dutch or 
Teutonic Tongue is one of the prime and most spacious 
maternal Languages of Europe. Ibid. Ix. 477 The most 
spacious Dialect of the Hebrew is the Syriac. 


2 . Of dwellings, rooms, etc. : Having or afford- 
ing ample space or room; large, roomy, com- 
modious. 

138a Wyclif J tr. xxii. 14 , 1 shal bilde vp to me a large 
hous, and spacious souping places. 1397 Hooker Eccl. 
Pol. V. xv. § 3 The former buildings which were but of 
mean and small estate contented them not, spacious and 
ample churches they erected throughout every city. 1610 
Holland Camden's Brit. (1637) 294* King Stephen erected 
a spacious Castle. 1687 Mi£ge Gt. Fr. Diet. II. s.v., A 
spacious Building... A spacious Room. 1770 Langhorne 
Plutarch (1831) II. 587/1 [He] hid himself in a spacious 
cave there. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho xlii, 
They presently entered a spacious and ancient chamber. 
1832 Lytton Eugene A. 1. v. 26 Though it was summer. ., 
the log burnt on the spacious hearth. 1844 H. H. Wilson 
Brit. India 1 . 117 Spacious barracks weie severally appro- 
priated to the use of the European and native troops. 1880 
Miss Braddon Just as I am vii, The drawing-room was a 
spacious and lofty room. 

b. Similarly of roads, streets, courts, etc. 

1588SHAKS. Titus A. 11. i. X14 The Torres t walkes are 
wide and spacious. 1607 Dekker Knt.'s Conjur. (1842) 22 
The wayes are delicate, euen, spatious, and very faire. 1673 
Ray Joum. Low C. 21 Middleburgh is the capital City of 
Zealand, . . having spatious Streets. 2767 Lady M. W. Mon- 
tagu Lett. II. xlvi. 33 The court leading into it is very 
spacious. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 153 The streets aie 
spacious and regular. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 18 
The spacious outer court was crowded with men and women. 

C. quasi-aafo. Spaciously. 

1667 Melton P. L. viil 102 Let it speak The Makers high 
magnificence, who built So spacious. 

3 . Of thiugs : Presenting, having, or covering a 
comparatively wide surface ; large, ample, ex- 


pansive. 

*631 Weever A no. Funeral Mon. 743 Where this spatious 
Gravestone lies couched. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. iii. 1303 
Or that his snout and spacious Ears Do hold proportion 
with a Bear’s. 1727 Swift Market Hill Thom Wks. 1733 
IV. 1. 87 There stood . . A spacious thorn before the gate.- 
1819 Shelley Peter Bell 3rd rv. xv, Then Peter, .smoothed 
his spacious forehead down With his broad palm. 1847 C. 
Bronte Jane Eyre i, Thick lineaments in a spacious visage, 
heavy limbs and large extremities, 
b. Of large size ; bulky. 

1635 Vaughan Silex Scint. 11. 133 The comely, spacious 
whale. 1867 F. H Ludlow Little Brother 44 After sundry 
bustlings, from hurrying men, spacious lounging ladies and * 
busy workmen. 

o. Roomy, capacious. 

1819 Byron Juan n. clx, They furnish’d him . . With a 
clean shirt, and very spacious breeches. 

4 . Great, extensive, ample. 

1 S 9 S - 7 Daniel Civ. Wars iv. xviii, They, being so mightie, 
and so popular, And their command so spacious as it was, 
Might .forget [etc.]. 1603 Shaks. Macb. iv iti. 71 You 
may Conuey your pleasures in a spacious plenty, And yet *> 
seetne cold. *607 Middleton Michaelmas Term n. i, 101 
It seems. .your credit [is] very spacious here i’ th* city. 
1651 tr. De-las-Coveras' Don Fenise 280 Charitie was alto. 

§ ether charmed with these spatious consolations. 1704 
wift Tale Tub Introd., Being a type, a sign,, .bearing 
analogy to the spacious Commonwealth of writers, 1870 
Lowell Among my BAs, Ser, 1. (1873) 233 What a subject 


would that have been for a person of Mr. Masson's spacious 
piedilections 1 

f b. That is such on a large scale. Obs .— 1 
1399 B. Jonson Ev.' Man out of Hum. 1. iii, Is’t possible 
that such a spacious villaine should live, and not be plagu'd 1 

5 . Characterized by greatness, breadth, or com- 
prehensiveness of views or sympathies.. 

c 1600 Shaks. Bonn, cxxxv, Thou whose will is large and 
spatious. 1633 Shirley Lady 0/ Pleasure v. i, They have 
souls more spacious than Kings. 1697 W. Molyneux hi 
Locke's Lett. (1708} 214 Your chapter concerning the con- 
duct of the understanding must needs be veiy sublime and 
spacious. 1833 Tennyson Dream Fair Women ii, Those 
melodious bursts that fill The spacious times of great Eliza- 
beth With sounds that echo still. 187s Lowell Spenser 
Prose Wks. i8go IV. 307 In this eclogue he gives hints of 
that spacious style which was to distinguish him. 1894 
Macm. Mag, June 160/2 Of the few great men I have 
known . . Kossuth's [was] the most spacious nature. . 

6. Prolonged ; occupying a considerable time. 

1642 Milton Apol. Smect, Wks. 1831 III. 234 Neglecting 

the maine bulk of all that spacious antiquity, which might 
stunne children, but not men. 1647 Hexham i, A spacious 
time, etn langen iijdt. 

Spaciously (spri’Jasli), adv. Also 7 spati- 
ously. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 

L In a spacious house or place. 

1382 Wyclif Isaiah xxx. 23 Ther shul be fed in thi pos- 
sessioun in that day the lomb spaciously [L. sfiatiase] 
1631 Davenant Gondibert 1. vi. 38 Most spaciously we 
dwell. 1726 Leoni Alberti's Archil. I. 98/2 He can., 
receive strangers handsomely and spaciously. 

2 . Amply; largely. 

1608 Middleton Mad World n. i, Your honour is most 
spaciously welcome, a 1668 Davenant Distresses iv. i, 
Though not spaciously Possess'd of Lands, his Honor.. 
May equal any Mans. 

3 . At great length; with great fulness. 

1603 Camden Rem. (1623) 12 Good Lord, how spaciously 
might a learned pen walke in this argument? 1652 Need- 
ham tr. Selden's Mare Cl. 25 So spaciously did Chizzola 
dilate in speaking of the opinion of the Lawyers. 1713 
M. Davies A then. Brit. I. 8 Those News-mongers were 
oblig'd to write spaciously, or a great deal, 

4 . So as to comprehend or cover much space; 
extensively. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 2 A rough and desart 
countiy.. spaciously extended euen as far as vnto the 
Arympheians. 1687 Miege Gt. Fr. Diet. ir. s.v., A Thing 
that spreads spaciously. 2846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 625 
Membranaceous and internally spatiously cellular. 

6. With largeness of manner. 

1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. xi, ‘ How Do You Like London? 
. . You find it Very Large ? ’ said Mr. Podsnap, spaciously. 

Spaciousness (sp^-Jbsnes). Also 7 spati- 
ousness(a, [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

1 . The state or quality of being wide, spacious, 
or commodious ; extensiveness of area or dimen- 
sions; roominess. 

xfioi R. Johnson Kingd. & Comimo. (1603) 168 Numbers 
which may be imagined by the spaciousnes of liis dominions. 
1631 Gouge God’s Arrows v. § 13. 427 How fane do they 
exceed in spaciousnesse theKmgdome of Jehosaphat. 1715 
Loud. Gax. No. 5336/2 The Apaitments of the States of 
Brabant .are the finest., for their Spaciousness. 1739 John- 
son Rasselas I. xiii, 95 Yonder palace was raised by single 
stones, yet you see its height and spaciousness. 1798 
Monthly Rev. XXVI. 248 A piofuse_ employment of 
columns gives to his original model an inviting spacious, 
ness. 1864 Kerr Gentlem . House 83 Somewhat opposed to 
spaciousness, .is the exquisite quality of compactness. 1885 
Manch. Exam. 8 Apr. 5/1 The spaciousness and stately 
sweep of Sackville-street. 

transf. 1841 Myers Cath. Th. 1 v. § 34. 352 A certain 
roundness of numbers, and spaciousness of margin. 

2 . Largeness or breadth of mind, views, etc. 

1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden ToRdr., So great was that 

spatiousnesse of mind that God had bestowed on him. 
Spack, a . and adv. Obs. exc. dial. Also 3-4 
spao, 4 spak, spake ; 7 spaokt, 9 spact. [a. ON. 
spak~r (MSw. spacer, Noiw. ana Sw. spak, Da. 
spag) quiet, gentle, wise, clever.] 

A. adj, 1 . Of pei sons : Quick, prompt, ready; 
intelligent, clever. Now dial, 
oizoo T rin. Coll. Horn. 183 To gode J»u ware slauand let, 
and to euele spac and hwat. a 1240 Lofsong in O. E. Horn. 

1. 205 Ichhabbe..inumen mis, and mis etholden ofte, tovel 
spac, and slow to Godd. 13.. E. E. Allit. P. C. 169 penne 
bispeke pe spakest dispayred wel nere. 1674 Ray N. C. 
W ords 44 A. Spackt Lad or Wench : apt to learn, ingenious. 
1818- in dial, glossaries (Chesh., Derby, Leics., etc.), a 1904 
in Eng. Dial. Did. s.v., [In Bedfordshire] a child is said to 
he * not very spack 

+ 2. Gentle, quiet, tame. Obs. rare. 

*303 R. Brunne Hand! Synne 319 Y sagh hyt [sc. the 
Spirit] so mylde and spake, pat with my hande y myght 
hyt take. Ibid. 7486 Tor hyt [sc. the bird] sate by hym so 
spake [gloss, tame]. 

f B. adv . Quickly, promptly, speedily. Obs. 

* 3 •• Orfeo 305 (Auchinleck MS.), His sclauain he dede on, 
al so spac, Andhenge his harp opon his bac. c 1330 King of 
Tars 774 The soudan com in that was so blak, The child 
heo schewed him also spak. *3.. E. E. Allit, P. C. 104 
[The sailois] sprude spak to >e sprete be spare bawe-lyne. 
tSpackly, adv. Obs. Forms: 4 spaoli, 

5 -ly, 4 spakli (-liy), 4-5 -ly, 5 spakely ; 4 
spaelyche, spaklichO. [f. Stack a. Cf. ON. 
spakliga , MSw. spaklika .] 

1 . Speedily, quickly; actively. 

. Freq. in 14th cent, poetry; in some examples the sense 
is not quite cl§ar. 


c 13x0 in Wright Lyric P. x. 37 Such reed me myhte 
spaelyche reowe. c 1350 Will. Paleme 3456 pe king of 
spayne spacli spedde rum pan to horse. 1377 Langl. P. PI. 
B. xvii. 81 And spes spaklich hym spedde, spede if he my?te, 
To ouertake hym. a 1400-50 Alexander 2973 With pat he 
..Sparis out spacly as sparke out of gledes. 

2 . Prudently, knowingly, wisely. 
c 1330 Will. Paleme 19 pe child . . was . . hi eme of his age, 
Forspakly speke it coupe tho, & spedeliche to-wawe. c 1400 
Sege Jems, 784 Or y wende fro }>is walle, je schul wordes 
schewe & efte spakloker speke. 

Spackyll, Spaole, obs. varr. Speckle v . 
Spacy (sp^-si), a. [f. Space sb . 1 + -y.] Large, 
roomy, spacious. Hence Spa'ciness. 

1883 A rt Jrnl. 189/2 A sense of spaciness in the picture. 
1891 C. James Rom. Rigmarole vu. 62 My study lamp., 
throwing a mellow light upon my desk, [and] my spacy 
blotting-pad. 

t Spaddle. Obs .— 1 [Alteration of Paddle sb . 1 

1, after Spade sb . 1 Cf. Seattle sb.] A small spade. 
1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric, 193 Others destroy them [«\ 

moles] very expeditiously by a Spaddle, waiting in the 
mornings when they usually stir. 

Spade (sp£kl), sb . 1 Also 4, 7 spad ; Sc. 6-7 
sped, 6-7 spaid. [OE. spadu , spsedu fern., and 
spade fern, or spada masc., = OFris. spada (KFris. 
spdde, NFris. spade, spd, spaar), MDu. spade (Du. 
spade, spa), OS. spado masc. (MLG. spade, LG. 
spade-n, spd), G. spaten (f spate, spat; not re- 
corded in OHG. or MHG., and perh. from LG., 
which is the source of MDa. spade, spaade, MSw. 
spadhe , Da., Sw., Norw. spade, Icel. spaSi). Closely 
lelatedto Gr. a-n&B-q wooden blade, paddle, sword, 
etc., whence L. spatha : see Spade sbfi ancl 
Spathe.] 

1 . A tool for digging, paring, or cutting ground, 
turf, etc., now usually consisting of a fldttish rect- 
angular iron blade socketed on a wooden handle 
which has a grip or cross-piece at the upper end, 
the whole being adapted for giasping with both 
hands while the blade is pressed into the ground 
with the foot. 

In more primitive forms, or for special purposes, the blade 
also may be wholly or partly made of wood, and its lower 
extremity is sometimes rounded or pointed. 

£725 Corpus Gloss. U 13 Uangas , spadan. c 1000 A 5 l.i-Ric 
Saints’ Lives II. 30 1 c nat mid hwi ic delfe, nu me swa 
vana is aether j;e spadu £e mattuc. a 1100 Gerefa in A nglia 
IX. 263 Sioe, sicol, weodhoc, spade, scofie, c 1130 Voc. in 
Wr.-Wulcker 550 Uanga , uelfossoi ium. Spade, a 1223 
After. R. 384 ?i f eax ne kurue, ne J>e spade nedulue, ne Jie 
suluh ne erede, hwo kepte ham uorte holden? <51290 -S'. 
Eng. Leg. I. 270 pe eorpe was hard,.. and none spade he 
nadde. a 1300 Cursor M. 1239 For-wroght wit his nak and 
spad Of him-self he wex al sad. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 128 
So that in stede of scbovele and spade The scharpe swerd 
was take on honde. ci 440 Alph. Tales cxix. 84 With a 
spade he smate hur in sonder. 1474 Caxton Chesse in. i. 
(1883) 76 The spade or shouell is for to delue & labour ther- 
with the erthe. 1323 Fitzherb. Hush. § 17 He wvll with a 
shouell, or a spade, caste out all that is fallen in the rygge. 
*391 Spenser Virg. Gnat 653 His yron headed spade tho 
making cleene, To dig vp sods out of the flowiie grasse. 
1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. $ Comvtw. 33 The gunne hath 
bi ought all weapons to an equality... Nothing resists it 
but the spade. 1671 Milton P. R. iii. 331 Of labouring 
Pioners A multitude with Spades and Axes arm’d. 1729 
Swift Corr. Wks. 1841 II. 626, I knew an old lord.. who 
amused himself with mending pitchforks and spades for his 
tenants gratis. 1784 Cowper Task m. 636 Strength may 
wield the pond’rous spade. 2842 Loudon Suburban Hort. 
313 They were so tender as to be much injured by the spade 
in the process of lifting. *866 Rogers Agric, 4 Prices I. 
xxi. 540 The spade of the Middle Ages was generally a 
wooden frame tipped with iron. 

fig. 1340 Aytnb. 108 panne nymp he his pic and his spade 
and begin (> to delue and to myny, and geb in*to his herte. 
1394 Selimus Greene’s Wks. (Grosart) XIV. 203 Good sir, 
your wisedomes ouerflowing wit, Digs deepe with learnings 
wonder-working spade. 1890 R. Bridges Shorter Poems 
111. 13 The heaitless spade of death. 

b. The depth of a spade-blade ; a spit. 

*674 N. Fairfax Bulk 1) Selv. 186 You cannot dig many 
spades in mold or growthsom earth, befoie you come at 
a dead soyl. 1764 Museum Rust. II. 377 After I have 
got through the surface, which is about a spade and half 
deep. 1786 Abercrombie Gard. Assist. 13 Let holders for 
wall-trees, -be well tienched, two spades deep, 18x2 Sir J, 
Sinclair Syst. Husb. Scot, 1. Add. 8 Beginning at one end 
of the place where the earth is to be taken, and. .taking off 
a spade deep (about eight inches). 

c. The length of a spade with its handle. 

1825 Croker Trad. S. Ireland 250 ’Tis about ten spades 
from this to the cross. 1827 Steuart Planter's G. (1828) 
X93 The dimensions are then to be marked out.. at two 
‘ Spades ’ and a half distant from the stake, or about eighteen 
feet diameter. 

2 . Phr. To call a spade a spade, to call things by 
their real names, without any euphemism or minc- 
ing of matters; to use plain or blunt language; 
to be straightforward to the verge of rudeness. 

In the ultimate source of the first quotation, Plutarch’s 
Apophtkegmata 178 B, the Greek words are t 5 jf ukcuJdjf 
oko 4 >i)v Atyovras. There is no evidence that <r<ed<^i) ia 
trough, basin, bowl, boat, etc.) had the sense of 'spade'; in 
rendering it by ligo Erasmus evidently confused It with 
trictufittov or other derivatives from the stem of a-edtrretv to 
dig. Lucian Dt Hist. Censer v 41 gives a fuller form of the 
phrase, ra ovtca crvjca, ttjp (tkol^u Si trxaupijv hvop&a&Vu 
1342 UoKLLErasm. Apoph. 167 Philippas aunswered, that 
the Macedonians war feloes of no fyne witte in their termes, 
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but altogether grosse, clubby she, and rusticall, as they 
whichc had not the witte to calls a spade by any other name 
then a spade. 1580 Gifford Poiie of Gilloflowers Wks. 
(Grosart) 101, I cannot say the crow is white, But needes 
must call a spade a spade. 1589 Marprel. Epit. A ij, I am 
plaine, I must needs call a Spade a Spade. 1630 Patho- 
machia iv. ii. 34, I am a plaine Macedonian, I must need 
call a Spade, a Spade. 1647 Trapp Marrow Gd. Authors 
in Comm. Ep. 641 Gods people shall not spare to call a 
spade a spade, a niggaid a niggaid. 1706 E. Ward Hud. 
Rediv. 1. vii. ix This is not Time of Day For Truth to be 
bo obvious made, We must not call a Spade, a Spade. 
1731-8 Swift Polite Conv. 199 , 1 am old TelL-Truth ; 1 love 
to call a Spade a Spade. 1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville 
III. 115 They are the most unsavory vagabonds in their 
oidinary colloquies ; they make no hesitation to call a spade 
a spade. 1884 Punch 13 Nov. 229/2 If it is absolutely 
necessary to call a spade a spade then it must be done in a 
whisper. 

to. In allusions to the above phrase. 

1677 W. Hughbs Man of Sin hi. iii. 57 As surely as a 
Spade is a Spade, and ought so to be called. 1728-31 Lett, 
from Fog's Jml. (1732) I. 258 A Spade with me was al- 
ways a Spade, and Coscia a blundering Knave. x8i6 J. W. 
Croicer in C. Papers (1884) I. iii. 98 Everything goes oy its 
proper name; a spade is a spade; and a bayonet a bayonet. 
1859 Trollope West Indies ix. 123 A spade is a spade, and 
it is worse than useless to say that it is something else. 

3 . An implement resembling a spade in form or 
use : a. One or other of various spade-like knives 
used by whalers, esp. one employed in flensing a 
whale 5 a blubber-spade. 

1820 Scohesby Ace. Arctic Reg. II. 311 Wood for harpoon 
and lance-stocks ; handles of knives, spades, prickers [etc.]. 
1845 J. Coulter Adv. in Pacific vii. 73 They each have 
long spades, and cut the blubber the proper breadth spir- 
ally from the base of the head to the flukes. 1887 Goode 
Fisheries U.S. 264 The officer of the boat, .would thrust 
the sharp.edged spade into the ‘ small ’. 

to. A tool used in seal-engraving to remove 
irregularities of surface. 

1830 Holtzapffel Turning III. 1368 A tool called a 
spade, consisting of a piece of soft iron about 3 or 4 inches c 
long, the end of which is filed at an angle of 43 degrees, and 
charged with diamond powder. The spade is held in the 
fingers like a pencil. 

C. A spade-like attachment serving to increase 
the grip of a wheel, retard the motion of a conical 
pendulum, check the recoil of a gun-carriage, etc. 

x86a London Rev, 23 Aug. 176 Up to this time the plain 
surface of the wheels only had been in use, and now . the 
engine-drivei brought in the auxiliary power of the spade-,, 
and protruding them a shoi t distance through the wheels, 
at once doubled the powers of the engine. 1884 F. J. 
Britten Watch fr Clockin. 67 In a conical pendulum there 
is generally a spade attached to and 1 evolving with the pen- 
dulum bob, so arranged that. . the spade dips deeper into a 
vessel containing glycerine. 1898 E. S. May Field Artillery 
204 The first round fired forces the spade into the ground. 
Ibid. 328 A spade.. is attached to the end of the trail and 
checks the recoil of the lower carriage. 

4. altrib. and Comb. a. With sbs., in altrib. 
or other relations, as spade attachment, - carrier , 
-cultivation, cutting, etc. 

1899 Westm, Gaz. 29 Dec. 3/2 The quick-firing ’spade 
attachment . .fitted to all our gun carriages in South Africa. 
1895 Daily News 13 Feb. 6/4 He speaks casually of seeing 
the ’spade-carriers erecting some earthworks to shelter 
the outlying Circassians. 1846 M°Collocii Acc Brit. Em - 
pire (1834) I. 38X ’Spade cultivation general. 1859 Corn- 
wallis New World 1. 103 We passed several gangs of men 
levelling it by ’spade-cutting. 1873 Knight Did. Mech. 
702/ a Fig. 1654 represents one kind [of digging-machine] in 
which the ’spade-handles pass through guide-slots in an 
upper bar. 1832 Ht. Martineau Homes Abroad ii. 27 
The soil shall be improved to the utmost by ’spade-husban- 
dry. 1771 in Monthly Messenger July (1906) 192/1 Richard 
Lumley, ’spademaker in Swalwell, 1843 Holtzapffel 
Turning I. 2x0 Much heavier hammers.. are used by the 
spade-makers for planishing. 1883 S. Lane- Pool Coins fr 
Medals 202 Of the tcliang , 01 adze or *spade-pattein, we 
know., that some weie cast specially for the purpose of cur- 
rency. *832 Planting 37 (L. U. K.), ’Spade planting applies 
to land prepared for the reception of the plants by trenching. 
x868 Rep. U.S, Commissioner Agric. (1869) 252 A mode of 
setting Osage thorn quicks, known as ’spade-setting, con- 
sists in opening a line of slits in the surface soil . . with a long, 
narrow spade. *342 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. VIII. 13a 
Item, for vj ’spaid schaftis deliverit to Johnne Drummond. 
1778 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 2) 1 . 145/x An iron plough.. drawn 
by a horse, .will save much *spade-work. 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. 11. 1. xi, He that has four limbs and a French heart can 
do spadework. 1901 Ld. Rosebery Nat. Policy (1902) note 
on cove^ Political energy must work and entrench. I want 
some of this spadework on behalf of this policy. 

b. With adjs. and pa. pples., as spade-cut, 
-deep, -dug, -like, etc. Also spade-wise adv. 

*891 S. C. Scrivener Our Fields fr Cities 138 A section of 
the exposed *spade-cut surface. 1823 J. Badcock Dom. 
Amusem. 29 A ’spade-deep excision for the planks,, to rest 
upon. 1842 Lance Cottage Farmer 11 Other corn crops, .if 
’spade dug, dibbled, and hoed, will be equally profitable. 
1801 Cent. Did. s.v. Scaphiopodinm, A sub-family.. con- 
taming the American *spade.footed toads. *901 Gadow 
Amphibia fr Reptiles 162 The * Spade-footed Toad which 
occurs throughout the whole of Central Europe. 1898 
Westm. Gaz. 1 Sept. 3/2 The oft so-called ’spade- fronted 
sort of Eton coatie. x6it Cotgr,, Lonchet, a, ^spade- 
like instrument, halfe headed with yron. 1830 E. Clark 
Britannia fr Conway Bridges II. 397 The flat spade- 
like portion of the bolt. *897 Allbutvs Syst. Med. IV. 
472 The condition of the hands . . has been aptly described 
as spade-like by Sir William Gull. 1783 Barbut Gen. Ver- 
mium 93/1 The ’Spade-shaped Sea Urchin. 1876 J. H. 
Kidder Kerguelen 1st. 11. 74 (Smithsonian Misc. Collect.) , 
Mouth shields broad, spade-shaped. x8gx Daily News 15 


Sept. 3/1 One acre of ’spade trenched land of average 
quality. 1646 J. Hall Poems 1. 3 Whether he Did cut 
his beard *spadwise or like a T. 1633 Marq. Worcester 
Cent. Inv. 92 The bottom made of Iron-plate Spade-wise. 

6. Special combs. : spade-arm, the arm used 
in holding the hand-grip of a spade; spade- 
'bayonet (see quot.); spade-bit dial., a spit of 
earth; spade-bolt, a form of bolt used in iron- 
work; spade-chisel, a chisel having a broad 
spade-shaped end; spade-coin , = spade money ; 
spade-farm, a farm cultivated by manual labour 
with the spade; hence spade-farming ; spade- 
fish, a fish resembling a spade in form ; now spec. 
the moon-fish, Cksetodipterus faber\ spade-foot, 
(a) the foot used in pressing a spade into the 
ground ; (b) an enlargement on a chair-lcg, etc., 
lesemblmg a spade; (c) a toad having a foot 
specially adapted for digging; also attrib. ; spade- 
guinea, a guinea coined from 1787 to 1799, on 
which the shield bearing the arms has the form of 
a pointed spade; spade-hind (see quot.); spade- 
money, early Chinese bronze money made in the 
form of spades ; t spade-peak, a spade-beard ; 
spade-peat (see quot.) ; spade-press, Austr. 
a wool-press in which fleeces are compressed by 
means of a spade; + spade-silver, Sc. payment 
for spade-work; f spade-staff, a plough-staff, a 
pattle; + spade-stale, spade- tree (now dial.), 
a spade-handle ; spade-trenoh v., to dig deeply 
with a spade ; spade-wheel, the wheel in a dig- 
ging machine which carries the spades. 

i8ox Mar. Edgeworth Contract (1832) 157 , 1 should not 
well be able to manage it with the rheumatism in my *spade- 
arm. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2232/1 *Spade-bnyonet, 
a broad-bladed bayonet, which may be used in digging 
shelter-holes or rifle-pits. 1790 W, H. Marshall Rur. 
Econ. Midi. II, 442 *Spadc-bit, the quantity of soil raised 
by one effort of the spade. 1850 E. Clark_ Britannia fr 
Conway Bridges II. 397 These bolts are 3 inches in dia- 
meter, and have been technically called ‘ ’spade-bolts ’; they 
are attached, .by means of the flat spade-like portion of the 
bolt. 1893 E. Rowe Chip Carving 29 The simplest way. . 
is to use the ’spade chisel. 1892 Terrien de Lacouperie 
Catal. Chinese Coins Intiod. p. xxxviii, The classification 
and identification of these ’spade-coins. 1831 Kingsley 
Yeast vi, Among, .’spade farms, and model smell-traps. 
1871 — At Last xvi, He has not. . handiness enough for the 
mote delicate work of a little spade-farm. I bid.. Garden- 
tillage and ’spade- farming are not learnt in a day. 1704 T. 


of Ohio 

curious fish called the Spade- Fish,.. with a bony weapon 
piojecting from the nose ., like a narrow shovel. 1884 
Goode Nat. Hist. AqucU. Anim. 445 The Moon-fish, 
C/uetodipterus ftiber. ..In the northern paits of the Gulf 
of Mexico it is called the ‘ Spade-fish ’. 1891 Sir D. Wilson 
Right Hand 170 , 1 believe every boy will hop on his ’spade 
foot. 1897 K. W. Clouston Chippendale Period in Eng. 
Fum. 154 By using the ‘spade foot’, as the square ex- 
crescence at the thin end of the leg is called. 1899 Proc. 
Zool. Soc. 790 On the American Spade-foot {Scaphiopus 
solitarius). xgox Gadow A mphibia fr Reptiles 163 Ptlq- 
bates cultripes, this is the Spade-foot of the whole of Spain 
and Portugal and of the southern and western parts of 
France. Ibui. 164 Pelobates cultripes. Spade-foot Toad. 
18S3 H. N. Humphreys Coin Collectors Man . II. 496 In 
1787, a new gold coinage took place, and the guineas, known 
as ’spade guineas, appeared. 1887 Jefferies Amaryllis 
viii, It was understood that there were twenty thousand 
spade guineas in an iron box under his bed. 1844. H. 
Stephens Bk. Farm I. 224 The hedger, the ’spade-hind, 
the spadesman, as he is indifferently called, is a useful 
servant on a farm. X892 Terrien de Lacouperie Catal. 
Chinese Coins Inlrod. p. xlii, ’Spade-money of two sizes 
form chiefly the currency outside Ts'i and Tchou. They 
consist of little spades with hollow handles, weighing 20 to 
the higher standard unit of weight, 1392 Nashe Pierce 
Penilesse Wks. (Grosart) II. 27 His ’spade peake is as 
sharpe as if he had been a Pioner before the walles of Roan. 
x8or Farmer's Mag. Jan. 6 The cutting up of turf, or ’spade- 
peats, from the clay or earthen surfaces of the pasturage, is 
surely no matter of necessity. 1890 ‘ R. Boldrewood ’ Col. 
Reformer xvii. {1891) 202 We devoted the next few days. . 
to fixing the ’spade-press — that friendly adjunct to the 
pioneer-squatter's humble woolshed. 1606 Reg. Mag. Sig. 
Scot. 634/1 Cum lie ’spa id-silver pro effossione petarum. 
1612 Ibid. 238/1 Cum lie spaid-silver pro lucrando lie turvis 
et devottis. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Sull-Paddle, a 
small ’Spade-staff, or Tool to cleanse the Plough from the 
Clods of Earth. 1633 Blithe Eng. Improver Impr. 67 A 
piece of the best tough Willow, about the bigness of a 
’Spade-Stayle, 1411 Nottingham Rec. II. 86, j. ’spadetree, 
jd. 1490 Churchw. Acc. St. Dnnstan's, Canterb.,ltem 
payde for a spade tre, jd ob. XS34 MS. Acc. St. John's 
Hosp., Canterb,, For a spade tre, ] d. 1893 S.E. Wore. 
Gloss. 37 Spade-tree, the wooden shaft of a spade. 1840 
Penny Cycl. XVIII. 467/x The lazy- bed practice repeated 
for three years will completely ’spade-trench the entire 
land. *873 Knight Did. Mech. 703 In the rotary machine 
(Fig. 1633) the ground-wheel b drives the ’spade-wheel L l 
through the intervention of gearing. 

Spade (sp£d), sb. 2 [ad. It. spade, pi. of spada 
(Sp. and Pg. espada ) sword (see Spado 2 ), used as 
a mark on playing-cards. Cf. G. spadi from the 
same source. 

In British and other cards ultimately of French origin the 
mark has a form resembling that of a pointed spade, so that 
theie is a natural association with Spade sb}- Cf. G. dial. 
spaten. Da. and Sw. spader (pi.).] 

1 . One or other of the black spade-shaped marks 


by which one of the four suits in a pack of play- 
ing-cards is distinguished; hence pi., the caids 
belonging to or forming this suit. 

1398 Florio, Cdppari , ..those markes vpon the playing 
cards called spades. _ 1631 Pleas. Hist. Miller Mansfield 19 
With Ladies and their Maids like to the Queene of Spades. 
1680 Cotton Compl. Gamester (ed. a) 107 '1 he Ace of Spades. 
1712-4 Pope Rape Loch in. 46 ‘Let Spades be trumps 1’ 
sne said. 1784 Cowper Task tv, 219 Ensanguin’d hearts, 
clubs typical of strife, And spades, the emblem of untimely 
graves. 1830 Bohn's Hand-bk. Games (1867) 220 You are 
to discard. . the knave, nine, and seven of spades. 

2 . A card belonging to the spade-suit. 

1743 Hoyle Quadrille (1746) 13 One small Club, Knave 
and two small Spades. 1828 Praed Arr. at Watering-pl. i. 
Poems 1864 II. 188, I play a spade. 1879 1 Cavendish ’ 
Card Ess., etc. 109 Alcippe again plays badly in thi owing 
the ace of hearts to the last spade. 

Spade (sp^icl), sbA Now dial. [OE. sped, of 
unknown origin.] The gummy 01 wax-like matter 
secreted at the corner of the eye. . 

C725 Corpus Gloss. P 375 Petuita, sped, axioo in Napier 
Q. E. Glosses 1. 1728 Glaucoma, sped. 1636 W. Du Gard 
tr. Comenius' Gate Lat. Uni. § 204. 37 The eyes — whose 
coiners often times sweat teats, every day spade or filth. 
1823 Britton Beauties Wilts III. 378 Spade, the congealed 
gum. of the eye. 1888-93 in Berks, Wilts, and Glouc. 
glossaries. 

t Spade, sbA Obs.— 1 [ad. L. spado Spado L] 
A eunuch. 

Spade in Blount Glossogr. (1656) and hence in Phillips 
and some later Diets., properly belongs to Spayed ppl. a. 

x68o C. Nesse Church Hist. 497 Till pimp, or punk, or jade 
or spade, I do resolve to be. 

Spade, variant of Spatd Obs. 

Spade (spir'd), v. 1 [f. Spade sbA Cf. MDu. 

(Du.) and MLG. (LG.) spaden (LG. also spden), 
Da. spade, Sw. dial. spa(ffd), G. spaten, -spdtln.] 

1 . tram. To cut in the form of a spade, rare - 1 . 
1394 Nasiie Terrors of Night Ep. Ded., Wks. (Grosart) 

III. 214 To let some vnslcilfull pen-man 01 Nouerint-maker 
startch his tuffe & new spade his beard with the benefitehe 
made of them. 

2 . To dig up, to remove, with a spade. 

1647 Hexham i, To Spade and delve, spaden ende delven. 
1733 J. Ismay in 1 ’orhs. N. fr Q. I. 208 Some sour marshy 
ground is made arable by spading the tuif from the surface 
and then burning it in heaps. 1793 Trans. Soc. Arts XIII. 
136, I was ad vised., to get it [re. the land] dug or spaded. 
1807 J. Barlow Columb. 11. 632 They form to different arts 
the hand of toil, To whirl the spindle and to spade the soil. 
1844 Emerson Led. New Eng. Ref. Wks. (Bohn) I, 259 The 
hundred acres of the farm must be spaded. 1889 Harper's 
Mag. Sept. 570/2 Spading the garden faithfully every spring. 

b. To dig up, lift out , take off, with tlie spade. 
1817-8 Cobbett Rest'd. U.S. (1822) 6 Spaded up a comer 
of ground. 1836 Mrs. Bray Descr. Tamar fr Tavy I. xx. 348 
The slight layer of turf which is spaded off the land. 1854 
Thoreau Walden i. (1886) 34, I spaded up all the land 
which I required. 1877 C. Tait Let. in Benham Cath. 
fr C. Tait (1879) 557 The grain is spaded out of trucks. 

3 . To cut or flense with a whaling-spade. 

1887 Goode Fisheries U. S. 263 Spading flukes is one of 
the lost arts of fishery. 

4 . intr. To work with a spade ; to dig. 

1869 Blackmore Lorna D. v, Young men would not spade 
or plough by reason of noble lineage. 

Hence Spa ded ppl. a. 1 

1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 140 The manure 
[being] thus applied upon the spaded land, the field is next 
ploughed. 1877 Blackmore Cripps iii, The patches of 
spaded mould. 

t Spade, zb 2 Obs. [f. spaid , spayed, pa. pple. 
of Spat v., perh. associated with L. spado ; see 
Spade j< 5 . 4 ] trans. To spay. 

x6xx Chapman Widowes T. Wks. 1873 III. 83 I’ll have all 
young widows spaded for man ying again. 1650 Bulwer 
Anthropomet, 208 The women of Egypt were sometimes 
spaded. X710 London's Med. Informer 32 Women may be 
Spaded by Sow-Geldeis. 

Hence f Spa*ded///. a. 2 ; Spa'der; Spa‘ding 
vbl. sb. Obs. 

1648 Hexham ii, Gelte,.. a spaded Hogge, a barrow Hogge, 
or a Sowe. Ibid., Een Lubber , a Gelder, or a Spader. 
Een Lubbinge, a Gelding or a Spading. 1635 Moufet & 
Bennet Health's Improv. (1746) 143 If some shall.. object, 
that gelding and spading be unnatural Actions. Ibid. 148 
Concerning Pork and Hog’s Flesh made of a spaded Sow, 
or a Hog gelded. 1816 Sporting Mag. XLVII. 204 Those 
spaded hitches appeared to have Deengnrnes or greyhounds. 

Spade-beard, [f. Spade sbA + Bhakd sb.] 
A spade-shaped beard ; a beard cut or trimmed to 
the shape of a (pointed or broad) spade-blade. 

1598 E. Guilpin Skial. D, He with a spade-beard can 
full mannerly Leade the olae measures. 1679 Artsw. to 
Appeal fr. Country to City 31 An Old fellow with a bald 
pate, and a spade-beard. 1693 Dryden, etc. Juvenal xvi. 
(1697) 387 With their long Spade-Beards, and matted Hair. 
1838 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 111. vi. I. 180 A man with high 
bald brow ; magnificent spade-beard. 

Spade-bone. Chiefly dial. [app. f. Spade sbA, 
but perh. for spaude- or spalde-bone : see Spauld.] 
The shoulder-blade. 

16x2 Drayton Poly-olb. v. 266 A diuination strange.., 
By th’ shoulder of a Ram,. .Which vsuallie they boile, the 
spade-boane beeing bar’d. 1671 Skinner Etymol, Ling. 
Angl., Spade-bone , vox agro Lincoln, usitatissima, 1790 
W. H. Marshall Rur. Econ. Midi. II. 443 Spade-bone, 
the shoulder bone ; the blade bone. 1823- in dial, glossaries 
(chiefly northern and eastern]). x&4 ; 4 Borrow in Knapp 
Life (1899) I. 394 Mahomet,.. it is said, wrote his Coran on 
mutton spade bones. 
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SPADEFUL. 

Spadeful (sp?‘dful). Also -full. [f. Spade 
j5.1 + -pul,] A quantity that fills a spade ; as 
much as a spade can hold or take up at one time. 

1643 Trapp Comm, Gen. xxx. 27 His mouth shall be filled 
with a spade-ful ot mould. 1720 Loud. Getz. No. 3865/2 
His Excellency was to raise the first Spadeful of Earth at 
the opening of the Dyke. 1796 Morse Amer . Geog. II. 311 
Five or six spadefuls of snow. 1826 W. A. Miles Deverel 
Barrow 18 Every spadeful of earth presented a mixture of 
pottery, charcoal, and flints. 1890 Science-Gossip XXVI. 
161 When we had dug out one or two spadefuls of soil. 
fig. 1886 Stevenson Lett. (1899) II. 13 It is painful, yet 
very pleasant to dig into the past of a dead friend, and find 
him, at every spadeful, shine brighter. 

Spade-graft. Also 3 -graf, 6 -graffe, 7 - 
spade’s graft, [f. Spade r3.i + Gram sb. 3] 

1. A spade’s depth; a spit. 

a. 1252 Cart . cie Rameseia (Rolls) 1 . 299 Unam perticam 
fossati..habentis profunditatem duorum spadegrafs. 1523 
Fitzherb. H-usb. § 124 Dygge vp the muldes a spade-graffe 
depe. 167* J. Webster Metallogr. iii. 45 They usually 
leave one depth of Spade-graft of that Earth. 1688 Holme 
Armoury u. 1x5/1 Delfe, or Spadegraft, [is] a digging into 
the Earth as deep as a spade can go at once. 1765 Museum 
Rust. III. ix He takes the earth, .two spade-grafts deep. 
1837 Howitt Rur. Life v. iv. (1862) 390 Every spadegraft 
of your cultivation annihilates the habitats . . of animals, 
insects, and plants. 1891 Atkinson Moorland Par. 2x4 
Half a spade-graft of mould. 

ft. 1620 [see Graft sb? x], 1653 Blithe Eng. Improver 
Impr. 117 The depth may be two Spades graft or more. 
1660 Sharrock Vegetables 05 Thou must goe half one 
Spades graft deep. 1792 [see Graft sb? xj. 1844 Proc. Soc. 
Antiq 1 . 30 They were discovered in 1827 near Guisborougb, 
at a depth of about a 'spade's graft ’ beneath the surface. 

If 2. The handle of a spade. Obs. 

Evelyn is copied or followed by the Diet. Ruslicum (1704), 
Mortimer Husb. (1721) II. 27, etc. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva v. 21 The Beech serves for various 
Uses of the House- wife ; likewise for the Wheeler, . . for the 
Bellows-maker, and Husbandman his Shovel and Spade- 
grafls. 

Spade-iron. Now rare. Also 4 spadierne, 
-yrin, 5 -yrne, 6 spadeierna, Sc. spaid irne. 
[Spade sbJ\ The iron part, the blade or shoeing, 
of a spade. 

1356 in Riley Mem. Lond. (1868) 283 [One] spadierne, 
[and 2 iron] auugei es. 1383-4 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 
390 It. in uno spadyrin empt. 1472 Fabric Rolls York 
Minster (Suttees) 78, iij dos. hespes et vj spadyrnes et iij 
dos. snekes. 1502-3 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 102 Fro 
iiij spadeiemys, vjrf. 1545 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 
VIII. 360 Item, for foure spaid imis. 1825-7 Berry Encycl. 
Her., Spade-Iron , or the shoeing of a spade. 

Spademan (spifi-dnisen). Also spadesman. 
[Spade jA 1 ] One who uses a spade ; a labourer 
accustomed to work with a spade. 

a. xssg Ld. Cobham in Boys Sandwich (1792) 738 Over 
every x spade men muste be oneclercke. 1647 Hexham i, A 
spade-man or spader, een spader , spitter ofte dtlver. x8xa 
Sir J. Sinclair Syst. Husb. Scot. 1. 49 It is necessary also 
to employ spade-men. .to clear out the small drains. 1854 
W. R. Williams Relig. Progr. til. 50 The spademan who 
digs the canal. 1864 Realm 17 Feb. 7 From his bowels 
the armed spademen keep issuing evermore. 

ft. 1826 Scott Woodst. xxxiii, We are wretched spadesmen 
enough. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm I. 224 The spades, 
man.. is a useful servant on a farm. 1865 Pall Mall G. 
15 Dec. 3. In Sardinia they can obtain no spadesmen, the 
Sards having a distaste for performing the continuous work 
of navvies. 

Spader (sp?’dai). [f. Spade z>,i+-er 1,] One 
who works with a spade; an implement which 
digs, etc., by means of spades ; also dial., a breast- 
plough. 

*647 Hexham i, A spade-man or spader. 1867 Whitman 
in Galaxy IV. 608 The rotary spader did its work well. 1875 
Knight Diet Meek. 703 Other forms of spaders have blades 
thrust out and retracted as the machine advances. 1903 J. H. 
Bridge Hist. Carnegie Steel Co. vh. 114 Idly watching the 
spaders and waterers and trimmers. 

Spades graft, -man. : see Spade-graft, -man - . 
Spadger (spse-dgai). dial, or colloq. [Fanciful 
alteration of Sparrow.] A sparrow. Also attrib. 

xB6a C. C. Robinson Dial. Leeds 4x7 * Spadger-pie ’ is an 
article of diet occasionally. 189a ‘Son of Marshes’ Within 
Hour of Loud, 59 The sparrow, or * spadger is a friend to 
the farmer. 

t Spadiard. Obs. Also 7 spador, 8 spadier. 
[Explained by Holland ( Camden's Brit. 185 ) as 
f. Spade sb. 1 , but perh. an error for Spalliabd.] 
A labourer in the Cornish tin-mines. 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit. To Rdr. 3 A Spadiard that 
worketh in mines, who while he . . followeth the maine vaines, 
seeth not the hidden small fillets, c 1830 Risdon Sure. 
Devon (18x1) 11 There are also labourers, that serve for 
daily wages, whereof be two sorts : the one is called a 
spadiard, a daily labourer In tin works, 1630 T. Westcote 
View Devon. 1. xt (1845) 53 Of these last are two sorts } one 
named a spador or searcher foi tin. [x66x Blount Glossogr. 
(ed. a), Spadiards, Laborers in the Tin-mines of Cornwall. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Spadiers , Labourers that dig in 
the Mines in Cornwall.] 

Spadiceous (spMi’Jas), a. Now Bot. [ad. 
mod.L. spadiceus, f. L. spddic spadix Spadix.] 

1. Of a reddish or brownish colour. 

Applied to various shades by different writers. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Bp, 167 Of those five [horns] 
which Scaliger beheld, though one spadiceous, or of a light 
red, and two inclining to red. x6 7 8 Ray Willughby's 
Ortnth. in. u. §16. 37iThe Wings are of a dark spadiceous 
colour. 1683 Salmon Doron Med, n. 350 An oyl„of,.a 
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spadicious [«e] or light red colour. 1871 W. A. Leighton 
Lichen-Flora 124 Under-surface black or spadiceous to- 
wards the mat gins. 1887 W. Phillips Brit. Discomycetes 
376 Hymenium milk-white, faiinose, becoming spadiceous. 
2. Having the nature or form ot a spadix. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. 1. xix. (1765) 52 A Spadiceous 
aggregate Flower is, when there is a Receptacle common 
to many Florets placed within a Spatha or Sheathe. 1793 
Martyn Bot. s.v. Spadix , A spadiceous flower. A sort 

of aggregate flower [etc.]. 1830 Lindley Nat, Syst. Sot. 252 
As many of them are arranged in a spadix, ana as most of 
them have a distinct tendency to that kind of inflorescence, 
the form is called Spadiceous. 1858 A. Irvine Handbk. 
Brit. PI. 280 The following Orders .have the common 
character of spadiceous, ana generally spathaceous inflor- 
escence. 

Spadici- (sp?dai*si-), combining form of Spa- 
dix, used in a few terms of Bot., as spadicijlo'ral, 
- flo'rous , -form adjs. 

1857 Henfrey Bot. 391 The spadiciform peduncle does not 
represent this structure very clearly. _ Ibid. 397 The inflor- 
escence is moreover hardly spadiciflorous. 1872 Oliver 
Elern. Bot. 1. v. 58 Monocotyledons have their flowers., 
arranged upon a spadix, hence called Spadicifloral. 

Spa dicose, a. Bot. rare. [f. L. spadic- 
Spadix.] = Spadioeogs a. 2 . 

1847 Hat. Encycl. I. 125 A small natural order of spad- 
icose Endogens. 

!l Spadille (spadi'l). Also 8 spadil. [F. spad- 
ille , ad. Sp. espadilla (Pg. espadilha, It. spad- 
iglia ), dim. of espada sword, Spade sbf : cf. next.] 
The ace of spades in ombre and quadrille. 

1728 Young Love Fame vi. 516 Imaginary ruin charms her 
still j Her happy lord is cuckol'd by spadil. 1773 Goldsm. 
Stoops to Conq. Epil., She sits all night at cards, and ogles 
at spadille, 1794 Sporting Mag. IV. 201 The ace of spades, 
called spadille, is always highest trump. x8i6 Scorr Bl. 
Dwarf v, Love and its absui dities in youth — spadille and 
basto in age. 1851 Thackeray Eng. Hum. iv, About as 
much time as ladies of that age spent over spadille and 
manille. 1000 F. F. Moore Nell Gwyn v, What brings 
you down here from the midst of your routs, .and your 
spadille tables? 

II Spadi'llo. Obs. Also 8 spadillio. [ad. Sp. 
espadilla : see prec.] = Spadille. 

1680 Cotton Contpl. Gamester (ed, a) 71 There are two 
suits, Black and Red ; of the Black thei e is first the Spadillo, 
or Ace of Spades. 1712-4 Pope Rape Lock ni. 49 Spadillio 
first, unconquerable Lora 1 Led off two captive trumps, and 
swept the board. 1728 Swift JmL Mod. Lady Wks. 1755 
III. 11. 190 She slipt spadillo in her breast. 

Spading (sptfi'dig), vbl. sb. 1 [f. Spade o. 1 ] 
The action of digging, working, striking, etc., 
with a spade ; the quantity of earth that may be 
lifted with a spade ; a spade’s depth of earth. 

1647 Hexham x, A spading, een spittinge ofte delvinge. 
*793 Fullarton ViewAgric. Ayr (1891) xix To half trench 
an acre, with one spading and a shoveling. 1796 W. H. Mar- 
shall Rur. Econ. West Eng. 1. 143 The price for ‘ spading ‘ 
is about three halfpence, a square perch. x8ox Farmer’s 
Mag. Aug. 279 To allow of the removal of perhaps a spad- 
ing of earth all along. 1842 J. Aiton Dorncst. Econ. (1857) 
i6z The first spading being rich soil taken from the trench, 
should he buned in the centre of the dike. 1888 Daily 
News 21 Nov, 5/7 Had the League anything to do with the 
spading and shooting of Colletty? x8gx Malden Tillage 
82 Another method of planting potatoes which is carried out 
very successfully is known as spading in. 

attrib. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 702/a Aspading-machine 
for loosening and turning the soil. 

Spading, vbl. sb.% : see under Spade 0.2 
j| Spadix (sp^-diks). PI. spadioeB (sp?d- 
ai’sfz) and spa'dixes. [L. spadix, a, Gr. crirdSif 
palm-branch, palm-coloured. Cf. F. spadice.] 

1. Bot. A form of inflorescence consisting of a 
thick fleshy spike, closely set with flowers, and 
enclosed in a spathe ; a succulent spike, whether 
enclosed in a spathe or not. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bat. 1. viii. (1765) 18 Spadix is the 
Receptacle of a Palm produced within a Spatha, or Sheath, 
on the Branches that bear Fruit. 1785 Martyn Lett, on 
Bot. x. (1794) 107 All. .growing, upon a spadix. [Note.] The 
spadix is the receptacle in this tribe, and has no English 
| name. 1793 — Lang. Bot. s.v. Spatha, The calyx of a 
spadix. Ibid., Some flowers which have no spadix. 1830 
Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 285 Flowets unisexual, airanged 
upon a naked spadix. . 1847 W. E. Steele Field Bot. 204 
Sterile and fertile spadices cylindrical. 1871 Kingsley . 4? 
Last vii, Round our feet are Arums, with snow-white spad- 
es and hoods. 1897 J- C. Willis Flower. Plants 4 Ferns 
II. 17 They are often so deceived as to lay their eggs on the 
spadix, 

2 . Zool. Apart in cephalopods and hydrozoans 
having some analogy to a spadix in plants. 

1871 Allman Monogr. Gynmoblastic Hy droids I. p, xv, 
Spadix, . . the hollow body which projects from the floor of 
the spoiosao into its cavity, and lound which the gener- 
ative elements are developed. 1877 Huxley Anal. Inv. 

A /tint. viii. 534 .On the left side, the four tentacles of 
the posterior division, .are converted into a peculiar organ 
termed. the spadix. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 674/2 The 
spadix is in fact the hectocotylized poition of the fore-foot 
of the male Nautilus. x888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. 
Life 762 The term 'spadix ’ is applied to the central closed 
endodermic structure representing the manubrial cavity in 
a gonophore or sporosac. 

II Spado *. [Lat. spado , ad. Gr. tnraSwv eunuch. 
Cf. Spade j - /). 4 ] A eunuch ; a castrated person. 

0 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc) 166 Whan that 
spado lovithe paramouris. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
X24 They live longest in every kinde that exercise it not at 
all, and this is true not onely iu Eunuches by nature, but 
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spadoes by Art. 1650 Bulwer A nthropomet 207 Castrated 
animals in any kind 8: Spado's by Art, live longer then 
they that retain their Virilities. 

II Spado 2 . Obs. [ad. It. spada or Sp. espada 
L. spatha, ad. Gr. airaOr ] : see Spade sb , 1 and sb.'?~\ 
A cut-and-thrust sword. 

17x1 E. Ward Quix. I. 105 Drawing forth his Trusty 
Spado Which was a Rusty old Toledo. 1751 Narr. of 

H. M.S. * Wager ' 9 Every Fellow has his Spado 01 Dagger 
that he struts about with. 1785 G. A. Bellamy Apology 
(ed. 3) II. 9 The Spaniard, .seemed glad to hove an oppor- 
tunity of laying by his long spado for some houis every day. 

SpadrOO Et. Obs. exc. Hist, [ad Genevan 
dial, espadron, ~ F. espadon Espadon.] ‘A swoid 
much lighter than a broadsword, and made both 
to cut and thrust’ (James). Also attrib. 

1798 C. Roworth [title], The Art of Defence on foot with 
the Broad sword and sabre. ..To which are added remarks 
on the spadroon. *802 James Milit. Diet,, Spadroon 
Guard, a guard sometimes used with the cut and thrust 
sword, and also with the broad sword. x8a6 Scorr Woodst. 
xxiii, Poniard, back-sword, spadroon. 

T Spady, a. Obs . -1 [ad. obs. G. *spadig, var. 
of spathig, spalig : see Spaad and Spatu 1.] Of 
the nature of or containing spar. 

1683 Pettus Fleta Min. 1. in. i. 230 There appertains to 
the harsh flowing copper Oars, ..and what is splcndy, mis- 
pickly, glimery or spady [etc.]. 

Spae (sp?), sb. rare. Also 4 north, spa, 6 Sc. 
spe. [a. ON. spd : cf. next.] Prediction, pro- 
phecy ; augury, omen. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14526 Cayphas spak bus in his spa, 
Wordes suilk and oj»er maa. 1596 Daluymple tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. (S.T.S.)II. 5 This viuoiiewith the scotis was 
estemet as a spe or gud tukne of happie succcs to follow. 
1863 Baring-Gould Iceland 136 The Finns’ spae is come 
tiue, so here we shall settle. 

Spae (sp?), v. Orig. north, and Sc. Also 4 
spa, 6 spai, spay. [a. ON. spd (Icel. spd, Norw. 

» spaa ; MSw. spd, Sw. spd, Da. spaa, t spo ; also 
NFiis. spoai, spuai, spui from Danish), of uncer- 
tain origin.] To foretell, to prophesy. Chiefly 
trans. with direct object or with that. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 18988 O propheci..sal }>ai speke,.. And 
o mi gast I sal a streme To suain and womman gife al- 
sua, At cum wit propheci to spa. 1513 Douglas AEneid 11. 
iv. 89 Thocht scho spayit the suitht, and maid na bourd. 
Ibid. iii. vi. 28 The Harpy Celeno Spais onto ws a feiifull 
takin of wo. 172X Ramsay Prospect of Plenty 76 Does 
Tam theRhimer spae oughtlins of this? <1x774 i'r.RCUS- 
son Farmer's Ingle Poems (1845) 36 Fu’ hale and healthy 
wad they pass the day 5.. Nor doctor need their weary life 
to spae. X785 Burns Hallo ween xiv, [To] seek Lhe foul 
Thief onie place, For him to spae your fortune. x8xs 
Scott Guy M. iii, Tell me the very minute o’ the hour the 
wean’s horn, and I’ll spae its fortune. 1841 Borrow Zincali 

I. iv. 78 A Gypsy sibyl . . spaed the good fortune to his 
daughters. 1863 Baring-Gould Iceland 136 Ingimund 
left Norway because some Finns had spaed that he should 
settle in Iceland. *876 A. Laing Lindores Abbey xxvi. 382 
The spaewife might now spae in vain. 

Hence Spae ring vbl. sb. (also attrib.') and ppl, a. ; 
Spaer, one who foretells. 

cx48o Henryson Orph. Enryd. 588 Wichcraft, Spay- 
ing, and sorsery. X513 Douglas AEnetd 1. vi. 148 Les than 
[= unless] my parentis taucht me spaying craft fals. 1725 
Ramsay Gentle S/ieph. in. ii, May your spacing happen 
soon and weel. 1790 Shirrefs Poems 122 And sae it is 
with a’ the spaeing crew. Ibid, 123 Before they enter 011 
the spaeing part. 1820 Blackw. Mag. May i6x A seller o’ 
horn spoons, and a spaer o’ poor folks’ fortunes. 

Spae-, the verbal stem in comb. (cf. Spaeman), 
as spae-book, -oraft, -woman, -work, -wright. 

1 80a Leyden Lord Soulis lvi, The black *spae-book from 
his breast he took. 1724 Ramsay Evergreen (X761) I. 135 
Suthe I forsie, if *Spae-craft had [—hold], Frae Hethir- 
Muirs sail rysealad. 1889 H. Johnston Chron. Glenbuckie 
xx Whether the recipient.. was a believer in spae-craft or 
not. 1828 Moir Mattsie Wauch xx, Beds at twopence a-night 
to . . dumb *spaewomen. 1815 Scott Guy M. xi, There 
was some *spae-wark gaed on— I aye heard that. 1876 
Morris Sigurd 1. 16 In peace will I go to his bidding, let 
the *spae-wrights ban or bless. 

Spae dom. [f. Spae sb. or v. Cf. ON. and 
Icel. spdddmr, MSw. spadom, Sw. sphdo/n, Da. 
spaadotn .] Prophecy. 

x86a Wingate Poems, Spae Craft ix, Oil, never again.. 
The dark, sinfu’ regions o’ spaedom I’ll dare. x8gx Atkin- 
son Last of Giant-billet s 115 The old prophecy or spaedom 
I have mentioned, 

Spae'man. Sc. Also 5-6 spay-, spaman. [a. 
ON. spdmann (nom. - matSr\ MSw. spamann , Sw. 
sp&man, Norw. spaamann, Da. -mand), f. spd 
Spae v.J A prophet, soothsayer, fortune-teller, 
wizard. 

c 1480 Henryson Orph. <$• Euryd. 436 This Theseus., sett 
his entencion To fynd the craft of diuinacion, And lerit it 
vnto the spamen all, 1513^ Dovct as sE/teid xv. ii. 29 O 
walaway ! of spamen and diuinis The blind myndis. 1536 
Bellenden Cron. Scot, (1821) 1 . 121 The spaymen said, tliir 
prodigies signifyit gret damage appering to Itomanis. 17*5 
Ramsay Gentle Sheph. in. ii, Spac.men 1 the truth of a’ 
their saws I doubt. 1790 Shirrei’s Poems 134, I never, a’ 
my days, Had meikle faith in spaemen, or their says, 1830 
Scott Demonol. ix. 315 Pretending.. to possess the power 
of a spaeman. 1867 Pearson Hist. Eng. I, 32 note. Either 
the ‘ spae man ’ of the district or the priest of an imported 
religion. 

attrib. 15x3 Douglas AEneid vi. iii. 77 Praying thus, eftir 
the spamen werd. 
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Spae'wife. Sc. [f. Spas- + Wife sb. Cf. ON. 
and Icel. spdkona , Da. spaakone, Sw. spaqvinna ; 
NFris. spuaiwiif.'] A female fortane-teller ; a 
sybil ; a witch. 

a 1774 Fergusson Hallow-Fair iv. Poems (1789) II. 27 
What cairds and tinklers come, .An 1 spae- wives fenzying to 
be dumb. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, li, Many lemembeied 
that Annaple Bailzou wandered th tough the country as a 
beggar and fortune-tellei , or spae-wife, 187a Kingsley 
Poems , Little Baltnng xxvi, Oh a spae- wife laid a doom on 
me. *876 A. Laing Lind ores A bbey xxvi. 382 He was going 
to consult a spaewife in the neighbourhood. 

Spagnel, obs. form of Spaniel. 
t Spagnolet. Obs .-" 1 [ad. F. espagnolette , f. 
espagnoffe Spanish.] *A kind of narrow- sleeved 
gown, ala Spagnole ’ (Fop Did. 1690). 

1690 ?Evelyn Mundns Mnliebris 2 Nor demy Sultane, 
Spagnolet, Nor Fringe to sweep the Mall forget. 

Spagnolize(d, obs. f. Spaniolize(d. 
Spagyric (spadgi-rik), sb. and a. Obs. exc. 
Hist. Forms : a. 6 spagirique, 7- spagirie 
(7 -ick); 6-7 spagericke, 7 spargerick. 0 . 
7-8 spagyrick, 7- spagyrio. [ad. early mod.L. 
spagiricus (used, and prob. invented, by Para- 
celsus), whence also F. spagirique (+ spargirique 
Cotgr.), It. spargirico , -ica, Sp. and Pg. espag- 
irico, - ica .] 

A. sb. fl. The science of alchemy or chemistry. 

*593 9 * Harvey Pierce's Siiper. 29 Y et who such monarches 

for Phisique, Chirurgery, Spagirique, .. as some of these 
arrant impostors? 1603 Timme Querstt. m. 183 Alchymie or 
Spagyrick. .is the inuenterandschoolmistresse of distillation. 
2 . An alchemist. 

1393 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) II. 251 
The greatest Empiriques, Spagiriques, Cabalists,..and 
occult Philosophers. 1613 Drumm. of Hawth. Cypress 
Grove Wks. (1711) 127 Can the spagyrick by his art restore, 
for a Space, to the dry and withered Rose, the natural 
Purple and Blush. 1645 Bp. Hall Discontentm. § 4. 14 
Like to some cunning Spagirick, that can intend or remit 
the heat of his furnace according to occasion. 1867 Comh. 
Mag. Mar. 369 A traveller who saw the celebrated spagyric 
at the Hague, represents him as still adhering to his old 
spiritual tricks. 

B. adj. Pertaining to alchemy ; alchemical. 

a. 1396 J. Hester tr. Paracelsus' Exper. Cures F, The 
Spagericke Antidotarie of the preparation and making of 
medicines against Goonshot. 1603 Timme Quersit. in. 153 
They which are but meanely seene in the spargerick art, 
and haue been chymists a very short time. 1656 W. Du 
Gard tr. Comeniuf Gate Lat. Uni. § 706. 227 At this day 
Spagirick (or Hermetick) Physic is in lequest. 1681 tr. 
Willis' m Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab., Spaginc, belonging to 
alchymie, or to the chymical ait. 1737 Bracken Farriery 
linpr. (1757) II. 280 Skilful in the Spagirie Art, as well as 
the Art of Medicine. 1833 Carlyle Misc. Ess. (1872) V. 106 
He is distributing spagirie food, medicine for the poor. 
1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) II. 103 Medical practi- 
tioners of the old school, who denounced the spagirie method. 
1891 Q. Rev. Oct. 408 The pretension to ‘spagirie’ im- 
mortality of Cagliostio. 

p. C1643 Ld. Herbert^ Autobiog. (1824) 49 As for the 
Chymic or Spagyric Medicines, I cannot commend them to 
the use of my posterity. 1660 J. Hoarding] Basil. Valent. 
Chariot Antim. 67 Antimony.. being by Spagyrick Art 
transmuted, becomes medicinal. 1716 M. Davies A then. 
Brit. II. 39s Medicinally Charitable to the Publick by his 
Spagyrick Repositary. 1844 Hecker Epid. Middle Ages 
273 The severe metallic remedies of the Spagyric school. 
1899 Literature 18 Feb. 181 The sages, those who practised 
the true spagyric art. 

Spagyrical, a. Also 6-7 spagirioal(l, 7 
spagericall. [f. as prec. + -AL.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to alchemy. 

a. *394 Plat Jewell-ho. a, 20 The perfecting of this 
branch of the spagirical art. Ibid. in. 89 An infinite number 
of spagiricall experiments. 1631 Wittie tr. Primrose's 
Pop. Err. iv. i. 204 It is certaine, that by this spagiricall 
art, the most unruly medicaments are made serviceable. 
1634 Gayton Pleas. Notes _ Pref. Verses, Which.. was done 
With a Spagericall discretion. 

(3 . 1617 Hakewill Apol. hi. vii. § 5 The use of Hermet- 
icall, Spagyrical], or Chymicall physicke. 1651 French 
Distill, v. 118 The matter will be turned into a spagyricall 
bloud, and flesh, like an Embryo. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. 
India fy P. 306 These Waters of Genoe, as far as I could 
gather by Spagyrical Solutions, have to their Sulphur an 
Addition both of Antimony and Nitre. 1747 T. Birch 
Scrm. be/. Coll. Phys. 22 To discern them may require no 
mean skill in spagyrical principles and operations. 

2 . Of persons : Given to the study or practice 
of alchemy ; believing in alchemy. 

163a (.title), A Hermeticall Banqvetdrest by a Spagiricall 
Cook, for the better preservation of the Miciocosme. 1661 
Boyle Scept. Chew. 1. 56 So justly did the Spagyricall Poet 
somewhere exclaim [etc.]. 1667 — Orig, Forms fy Qnal. 

(ed. 2) 338 If a Spagyrical Physician were Judge, 

Spagyrically, adv, Also spagirically. [f. 
prec.] In a spagyric manner ; in accordance with 
spagyric principles. 

i6ai Burton Anal. Mel. il v. i. v, If you will have them 
spagirically piefaced look in Oswald us Crollius. 1662 
Meurett tr. Neri's Art 0/ Glass xxxi, The manner of 
making Vitriol of Venus, without corrosives, Spagirically. 
1670 G. Tonstall (title), Scarbrough Spaw Spagyrically 
Anatomized. 1694 Salmon Bale's Dispens. (1713) 640/2 If 
such are the Vertues of the gross Flesh, what would it be if 
it was Spagyrically prepar’d? 

Spa’gyrist. Also 7-8 spagirist. [ad. mod. 
L. spagirista (F. spaginsle)'. see Sbagydio a] 
An alchemist, 


a. 1632 J. Weight tr. Camus' Nat. Paradox xi. 280 The 
Spagirists in seeking the Union of Essences have.. found 
out the dissolving of all naturall Bodies. x66o J. H[arding] 
Basil. Valent . Chariot Antim, x A biief admonition con- 
cerning some Prsecognita, which a Spagirist.. ought to be 
acquainted with. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey). 

/9. x66i Boyle (title), The Sceptical Chymist : or Chymico- 
Physical Doubts & Paradoxes, Touching the Spagyrists’ 
Principles Commonly call’d Hypostatical. 1673 Phil. 
Tram. X. 516 Those Spagyrists that possess or aspire to 
the nobler Aicana of Gold and Mercury. 1736 Amory J. 
Buncle (1825) 1. 266 A man of great skill in the labours and 
operations of spagyrists. 

So Spa’gyrite. rare. 

1 666 Boyle Orig. Points # Qual. 58 Other things which 
Spagyrites obtame from mixt Bodies. 1697 Evelyn 
Nmnismata ix. 328 A troop of Spagirits. 

II Spahi (spa'hr). Forms: 6-7 spachi, 7 spa- 
hei, 7-8 spahy, 7-9 spahee, 7- spahi. [ad. 
Turkish (Persian) sipahi : see Sepoy.] 

1 . A horseman forming one of a body of cavalry 
which formerly constituted an important part of 
the Turkish army and was to some extent organ- 
ized on a feudal basis. Now Hist. 

1362 T. Shute tr. Cambt'ni’s Turk. Wars 33 The Spachi, 
and other ordres of horsemen. 1383 T. Washington tr. 
Nicliolay's Voy. it. xix. 33 Hys Spachis, or other officeis. 
1617 Mouyson I tin. 1. 217 It happened that a Spachi (or 
Horse-man under the great Turkes pay).. suddenly turned 
towards us. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 71 The Great 
Turke. .gaue . .treasure there, to the Janizaries and Spaheis. 
1728 Eliza Hey wood tr. Mme. de Gomez’s Belle A. (1732) 
II. 255 A large Body of Janizaries, with other Infantry, 
join'd to a consideiable Number of Spahi' s, which are 
reputed the best Cavalry in the Empire. 1773 Genii. Mag. 
XLIII. 4S7 When the Russian columns advanced, .they 
weie furiously assailed by the Spahis that were in ambus- 
cades. 1816 Byron Siege Corinth xxii, Tartar, and Spahi, 
and Turcoman, Strike your tents, and throng to the van. 
c 1828 Landor Intag. Conv. Wks. 1876 VI. 130 Every sort 
of dress that janisary and spahi . . ought to put on in gala. 
1834 Church Misc. Writ. (i8gi) I. 352 The Spahis of the 
house of Othman reared that blood-red banner. 

2 . A native Algerian horseman serving under the 
French government. 

1863 Kinglaice Crimea II. xvi. 270 In the morning he had 
ridden forward, escorted by a few Spahis, to reconnoitre the 
ground. 1864 J. Ormsby Rambles N. Africa 2x4 The 
Spahis, on the other hand, are a highly-organised and effi- 
cient body. 1882 ‘Ouida* Under Two Flags (1890) 231 His 
height rose fai above the French soldiers, and above most 
even of the lofty-statured Spahis. 

Spaid, var. Spayd Obs. ; obs. f. Spayed ppl. a. 
Spaier, var. Spade sb . 2 Spaight, dial. f. 
Spate sb. Spaignarde, -nell, obs. ff. Spaniard, 
Spaniel. Spaik, Sc. f. Spoke sb. Spail, var. 
Spale sb. 2 

Spain (spJ'n). Forms : o. 3-7 Spaine, Spayne, 
4 Spaigne, 5 Spayne, 6 Espayne, 6- Spain ; 
5-6 Sc, Spans. 0 . Sc. 5 Spanijhe, 5-6 Span$e, 
6 -^ie, Spaneje, Spangyie, 9 Spainyie; 5-6 
Spenije, 6 -30a, -310, Specie, 9 Spengyie. [ad. 
AF. Espayne, Espaigne (mod.F. Espagne, = Sp. 
Espafta, Pg. Hespanha, It. Spagna) late L. 
Spania (Gr. Ziraria) for earlier Hispdnia (Ispdnia). 

The usual form in OE. is Ispania, but in the dat. plur. 
the aphetic forms Spenum and Spaneuvt occur. The drop* 
ping of the initial vowel of OF. Espaigne is in accordance 
with English usage i cf. MDu. Spaengen, -gien (Du. Spanje), 
MHG. Spanje, Spangen - (G. Spanien), ON. Spdnn (and 
Spdnland). The later Sc, forms show the usual change of 
m» into ngy or ng.] 

X, The country which together with Portugal 
occupies the south-western peninsula of Europe. 

a. c 1203 Lay. 1394 Heo ferden from Spaine riht toward 
Brutaine. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 39x3 per nas bituene pis 
& spayne no prince.. pat nas at pis rounde table, c 1330 
R. Brunne Ckron. Wace (Rolls) 1482 Whan heyr fllote, . 
Turnede fro pe lond of Spaigne. 1387 Trevisa Higdeu 
(Rolls) I. 299 But pere beep tweye Spaynes ; pe hyder. .pe 
jonder Spayne. 1436 Libel Eng. Policy 99 The wolle of 
Spayne hit cometh not to preffe, But if it be. .menged welle 
Amonges Englysshe wolle. 1486 Bk. St. Albans, Hawk- 
ing b vi b. Take Oyle of spayne and tempere it with clere 
wyne. xsox Douglas Pal. Hon. 11. xxxv. Now in the 
realme of Trace, and now in Spane. 1347 Boorde Introd. 
Knowl, xxx. (1870) 198 Spayne is a very poore countrey. 
1530 J. Coke Eng. $ Fr. Heralds § 208 Commodities of 
Espayne and not of FrRunce. 1603 Camden Rem. (1623) 2 
Asia serueth thee with silke and purple,. .Spaine with Gold, 
and Germanie with Siluer. 170 6 Stevens Sp. # Eng. Diet. 
Pref., The Iqng continuance of the Moors in Spain. 1838 
Prescott Fera. If Isabella 1. it. (1854) !• 93 The combined 
forces of France and Spain. 

(3. 1375 Barbour Bruce m. 688 The. .strait off Marrokin-to 
Spanse. c 1423 Wyntoun Cron. hi. ix. 1030 Wipe-in pe 
kynrik of Spanjhe hail. 1361 Reg. Prtvy CoundlScot. I. 
177 Ail writtin in the language of Spangyie. 

b. New Spain , the region including Mexico and 
Central America. Now Hist. 

1719 W. Wood Surv. Trade 281 The Assiento Contract 
has excluded.. Great Britain from Trading to New Spain. 
1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. hi. (1851) L 231 Grijalva., 
called it New Spain, the name which still distinguishes this 
extensive and opulent province of the Spanish empire in 
America. 1843 Prescott Mexicovn. ii. (1830) III. 215 Veia 
Cruz.. has remained ever since the great commercial capital 
of New Spain, a 1845 Eticycl. Metrpp. XIII. 716/2 Of 
these disturbances, that of New Spain seemed to threaten 
the worst consequences. 

o. The Spains , Spain in Europe and New Spain 
in America. 


1847 De Quincev Sp. Mil. Nun Wks. 186a III. 64 The 
King of the Spains and the Indies. 

d.. fig. A quantity such as Spain can produce. 
1866 Howells Venetian Life xvii. 236 Whole Hollands 
of cabbage, and Spains of onions. 

2. attrib. in Sc. use : — Spanish a. 

Also ellipt, Spainyie, Spengyie, Spanish cane. 

X494 Acc, Ld, High Treas. Scot. I. 250 A wall of Speivje 
erne. _ 1302 Ibid. II. 270 For vj waw of Spanje irne to the 
werk in Halyrudhous. a 1320 Dunbar Poems lv. 30 Quhill 
that thai gatt the Span3ie pockis. 1346 Acc. Ld. High 
Tieas. Scot. IX. 42 Tuaellis and ane half Spamje freis. 1350 
Ibid. 399 Threfyne Spanje skynnis. 1365 in Hay Fleming 
Reform. Scotl. (1910) 611 Twa breistis of Spengee cattis and 
twa mantillingis of Specie cattis a 1583 Montgomerie 
My ting 3x4 The feavers, the fearcie, with the speinjie flees. 
1825 Jamieson Suppl., Spainyie Flees,.. cantharides. 
Spain, variant of Spane v ., to wean, 
t Spai nol. Obs. In 4-5 Spaynol, 5 -al. [ad. 
AF. type *E spaynol, = OF. Espaignol (see Span- 
iel 2 ), Sp. Espanol, Yg.Hespanhol, It. Spagnuolo-.— 
Romanic *Spaniolus,f. Spania Spain.] A Spaniard. 

C1350 Will. Paler ne 3399 pe spaynoles spewed he was 
slayne. Ibid. 3529 Of J>e spaynolus wol I speke. 14.. 
Trevisa's Higden (Rolls) IV. 419 Of Spaynols and of 
Galles. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. ir. ix. 782 Thare schyppys 
he fand thietty Wytht off Spaynalys acumpany. c 1450 
Lydg. Secrees 605 He.. Was callyd Iohn, And of nacyoun 
A spaynol born. 1482 Caxton Trevisa's Higden 11. vii. 
80 b, Men of the West breketh her Wordes bitwene the teth 
as spaynols and Romayns. 

Spair, obs. Sc. f. Spade v. ; obs. f. Spear sb. 1 
Spairge, Sc. variant of Sjjarge sb. and v. 
Spait, Spaive, variants of Spate, Spave. 
Spak, obs. or Sc. f. pa. t. of Speak v. 

+ Spake, v. Obs. rare. In 3 spakio, 5 spak-. 
[f. spak- Spaok a. Cf. ON. and Icel. spekja, 
Norw. dial, spekkja , spsekje, MSw. spakia, Da. 
spsege to quieten, tame, etc.] 

1. intr. To hasten (to do something). 

rz. . Prayer to our Lady 14 in O. E. Misc., Hwo se under- 
stant wel his ende-dai wel georne he mot spakie to donde 
sunne awei fram him, and fele almesse makie. 

2. reft. To calm oneself, become calm. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 237 pat myld. .hire spakid with his 
speche & spird of him wordis. 

Spake, obs. var. Spack a . ; obs., poet., 01 arch, 
f. pa. t. of Speak v. ; Sc. f. Spoke sb. 
f Spaked, ppl • c. Obs. Also 5 .5V. spakit. 
[ad. LG. spaket , pa. pple. of spaken (also ver- 
spaleenfio mould, decay, etc.] Moulded, blemished , 
decayed, rotten. 

1438 Extr. Burgh Rec. Edinb. (1869) 1, 3 The fiauchlis- 
men sail specific in the fiauchting of the schip and in the 
char tour paiftie that thair be nagude wollnor skynnis snakit 
no schorne, na hyddis kippit to be schorne vp._ 1384 B. R. tr. 
Herodotus 11. 106 A man.. may clearly perceiue, that their 
hands fel off for very age, by reason that the wood through 
long continuance of time was spaked and perished. 16x5 
T. Adams Leaven 118 What cares a good market-man how 
fayre the fleece or the flesh looke, if the liver be spak’d. 
x688 Bunyan Saints' Priv, fy Profit Wks. 1835 1. 662 They 
looking upon it. .do find it spaked and defective. 
Spakely, variant of Spaokly adv. 

Spakie, etc., obs. variants of Speckle v. 
f Spa-ky, ct. Obs.— 1 In 6 spakey. [ad. LG. 
spaktg (NFris. spaakig ) : see Spaked ppl. o.] 
Mouldy. 

1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. 19 One spakey Apple will make 
the whole hourd smel. 

Spal, obs. form of Spawl v., to spit, 
t Spalch, v. Obs. rare. [ad. OF. espelucher, 
esplucker (mod.F. dplucher), f. pelucher of uncei- 
tain origin.] refi. Of a hawk : To clean (itself) 
with the bealc. 

C14S0 Bk. Hawking in Rel. Ant. I. 298 Put her oute 
a-gayn to prowne and spalch herself. 1486 Bk. St, A Ibans, 
Hawking b vii b, When she begynnyth to penne, and 
plumy th, and spalchith and pikith her selfe. 

Spaid, var. Spauld, shoulder; Spawl, spittle. 
Spaid, v. north, and Sc. Forms: a. 5, 9 
spaid, 9 spauld. 0. 5 spawde, 9 spaud, spaad, 
spoad. [ad. MLG. spalden, = obs. WFris. spdlde , 
MDu. spouden (Du. spoicwen ; WFris. spoude, 
spouwe), OHG. spaltan (MHG. and G. spalten ), 
to split. A different grade of the stem is repre- 
sented by Goth, spilda, ON. speld, spjald, tablet, 
OE. speld, MHG. and G. dial, spelte splinter. 

Eng. dialects have also the sb. spaid, spaud, coirespond- 
ing to MLG. spalde and spaid (6. spalte, spall), and the 
derivative verb spalder, spauder (zi, Spalderung), —MLG. 
spalderen . ] 

a. trans. To splinter, split, break up, lay open 
or fiat. b. intr. To go apart, to splay out. 

la 1400 Morte Arth. 3699 Be thane speris whare[=were] 
spioungene, spalddyd [? inj chippys. _ c 1400 Destr. Troy 
12692 per were spaudit {printed spandit] & spilt in a spase 
litill, Two hundreth hede schippts in a hond qwile, 1483 
Cath. Angl. 352/x To Spawde, dissoluere. Ibid., Spawdyd 
as a schep (A. Spawdit as a shippe), dissolutus. 1513 
Douglas Mneid xi. ii. 73 [He] oft down fallis spaldit on 
the erd. Ibid. xir. v. 204 On the erd he spaldit him all 
fiat. 1828- in northern glossaries. 

Hence SpaT&ing, a split and dried fish, a speld- 
ring ; Spalding-kuife, a knife for splitting fish. 
1334 in Priory of Finchale (Surtees) p. xxxvii, Item j 
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spaldyngknyf. 1776 SempilPs Blyihsome Bridal in Herd 
Sc. Song's II. 25 And there will be partens and buckles, 
And whytens and Spaldings enew. 1790 Wolcot (P> Pindar) 
Compi. Ep. to Bi uce Ep. Ded. p. ii, Spaldings {alias dued 
whitings). 1867 Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk., Spaldings, a 
north-country name for whitings and other small fish,_ split 
and dried. Ibid,, Spaldmg-knife, a knife used for splitting 
fish in Newfoundland. 

t Spa lcLerling. Obs. [f. s^alder to split (see 
S pa r.Ti v.) + -ling. Cf. G. spdllerling a split piece 
of wood,] A split and dtied fish. 

01340 Durh. Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 38 In viij spaldeilyngg’ 
empt. prec. ij d. q°. 1366 Ibid. 43 In lx spaldirlinges empt. 
Ibid., In xvilj spalderlenges. 1403 Ibid. 51. 

t Spale, sb- 1 06s. ~ l [OE. spala substitute: 
see Stele ».] Sparing ; respite or rest. 

a 1350 Owl $ Night. 258 pu mihtest het hote galegale, 
Vor jm hauest to monye tale. Let pine tunge habbe spale. 

Spale (spoil), sb . 2 Sc . and north , Forms : 5-6, 
9 spale, 5-6, 8-9 spail, 6 spaile, spaill, 8-9 
speal, 9 north, spi&l, spyel. [Of uncertain 
origin : cf. Spall j 3.1 and Speel sb. 

There is resemblance in form to ON. spat; spqlr bar, rod, 
shoit piece, MHG. (and G. dial.) spate rung of a ladder, _G. 
dial. spate, spat wooden spit, wedge; but real connexion 
with these is doubtful.] 

L A splinter or chip, a thin piece or strip, of 
wood. 

01470 Got. Gaw. 629 The spalls and the sparkis spedely 
out sprang. Ibid, 983 Half ane span at ase spail.. He 
hewit attains. <1x500 Rates Ravings’/ With stikis, and 
with spalys small, To byge vp chalmer, spens & hall. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 283 QuhiU speris brak, and all in 
spalis sprang Aboue thair held. 1570 Levins Manip. 17 
A spale, chip, assula. <11578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. 
Scot. (S.T.S.) II. 161 The king of France was swill hurt 
in the face witht the spaill of ane speir. 1710 Ruddim in 
Gloss. Douglas' jEneis s.v. Spates, We use . . spools for 
chips of wood, or small splinters. 1781 J. Hutton Tour 
to Caves (ed. 2) Gloss. 96 Steals, chips, orsmallsplitsticks. 
1786 Burns Address of Beelzebub 39 But smash them 1 
crash them, a* to spailsl 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 472 This 
multiplication of tools becomes unnecessary, by laying 
against the cutting part of the bit, slips of wood, called spales. 
1854 H. Miller Sch. Schm. (1858) 14 The poor Friend- 
ship lies in spales on the bar of Findhorn. 1865 G. Mac- 
donald A. Forbes 50 The floor was covered with shavings 
or spates, as they are called by northern consent, 
b. In proverbial phrases. 

1535 Stewart Cron . Scot. 1 . 634 To buifouir hie, Quhill that 
the spaill fell into thair ee. a 1585 Montgomerie Cherry <$■ 
Slae 184 To late I knaw, quha hewis to hie, The spail sail 
fall into his eie. 1670 Ray/Vzw. (1678) 369 He that hews 
over hie, the spail will fall into his eye. 1862 Hislop Prov. 
Scot. 88 He’s no the best wright that casts maist snails, 
1804 P. H. Hunter J. launch vr. 48Hewabuneyour heid, 
an T ye'll get a spale in your ee. 

2 . transf. (See quot. 1824.) 

1824 Mactaggast Gallovid. Encycl. 432 Spales o' the 
cannle , little curls of tallow, which sometimes appear on a 
burning candle. 1897 Rampini Nest. Moray Naim vi. 
333 A ‘spale ’ or ‘waste’ on a burning candle indicates an 
approaching death. 

3 . attrib., as spate-basket, -board, -box. 

*830 J. Wilson Nod. Ambr. Wks. 1856 III. xq Has the 
dowg swallowed the spale-box o’ pills! 1857 Mrs. Car- 
lyle Lett. II. 316 In a little oval spale-box. 1877 Fraser 
Wigtown 304 To., have nothing but a hit of a spale-boord 
between him an’ etarnity. 1894 Heslop Nortleumb. Gloss. 
681 Spyel-basket, a basket made of wooden spoils, oak pre- 
ferred, for carrying food to cattle on a farm, 

Spale, sb.& [Cf. Spall $ 3 . 3 ] (See quot. and 
Ceoss-bpale.) 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Spales, in naval architec- 
ture, internal strengthening by cross artificial beams. 
Spale (sp^l), v. Cornish dial. [Of obscure 
origin.] trans. To fine for absence, lateness, or 
breach of rules. 

1854 N. <5- Q. 1st Ser. X. 419/2 Spile, which miners pro- 
nounce spceSl-, to inflict a fine or penalty for late attendance 
at work. 1865 R. Hunt Pop. Rom. W. Eng. Ser. 11. 125 
It isn’t worth while to be spaled for any such foolishness. 
Spale, dial, variant of Spele v. 

Spa'ling, vbl. sb. (See quot. 1846.) 

1805 Shipwright's Vade-M. 238 Upon the cross-spales is 
marked the middle line and the breadth of the ship at the 
place of spaling. 1846 A. Young Naut. Did. 289 Spaling, 
or Baulking, in shipbuilding, means keeping the frames to 
their proper breadths by cross-spales or baulks, which should 
so remain till some of the deck beam knees ate bolted. 

Spall (spgl), sb . 1 Also 5 spall©, spoils, 8- 
spawl. [Of doubtful origin: perh. related to G. 
spellen to split, but cf. Spale sb. 2 ] A. chip or 
splinter, esp. of stone or ore. 

«. c *440 Promp. Parv. 467/1 Spaile, or chyppe [K. spolle), 
quisqutlia, assula . 1585 Higins tr, Jnntus' Nomencl. 411/2 
Segmeuta, the spalls 01 broken peeces of marble comming 
off in grauing and hewing, xfiti Cotgr., R dailies , the 
spalls, or shards 5 the peeces which flie from stone in the 
hewing thereof. X706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Spalls, Chips 
of Wood. 1875 Knight Did. Meek. 2252/1 Spall, a chip 
of stone, removed by the hammer. 1892 Daily News 22 Oct. 
5/4 A stock of granite spalls could be had m. 

0* *793 . Smeaton Edy stone L. § 33 The great tendency of 
the Lamin.se whereof the rock is composed, to rise ip spawls. 
Ibid. § ns note. Observing how soon the quarrymen would 
cut half a ton of Spawls from an unformed block. 1897 T. 
Hardy Well-Beloved 8 Like all the gardens in the isle it 
was surrounded by a wall of dry-jointed spawls, 

Spall, sb , 2 rare, [ad. It. spalla , or (in quot. 
1837) y&t. of Sc. spaul S?AVbT>.] Shoulder. 

*590 Spenser P. Q. n, vi, 39 Their mightie strokes their 


habeiieons dismayld, And naked made each others manly 
spalles. 1827 Carlyle Germ. Rom. I. 60, [I] catch the 
noodle by the spall, . .and pack him out of doors. 

Spall (sp§l), sbf> Also spawl. [Of obscure 
origin: cf. Spale $ 3 . 3 ].. A cross-spall; a cross- 
piece used in staging. 

1895 Whitby Gas. xi July 4/x Boys frequently went up 
the spawls instead of the gangway because it was a shorter 
way on to the ship. 1898 Westrn. Gas. 23 June 5/2 These 
were fixed together at the top by spalls, and stiengthened 
by struts. 

Spall (spgl), ».l Also 8 spal, 9 spaul, spawl. 
[Related to Spall ri. 1 ] 

1 . trans. a. Mining. To break (ore) into smallei 
pieces. 

1758 [see Spalling vbl. sb. 1]. *978 Pryce Min. Comnb. 
215 Tin-stuff.. is first spalled or broken to the size of a 
man’s fist or less. Ibid. 233 They, .spal or break them 
[sc. the larger stones] to a less size. 1855 [J. R. Leifchild] 
Cornwall 52 The ore.. is.. drawn up, after being ‘spalled ’ 
or broken. 1875 J. H. Collins Met, Mining 106 The ores, 
if in large masses, are first 1 spalled ’, or broken up by means 
of heavy ‘spalling hammers . 

absol. 1855 [J. R. Leifchild] Cornwall 164 There they sit, 
‘spalling, jigging, 1 ‘huddling and trunking,’ and doing all 
manner of mining mysteries. 

b. To dress (stones) roughly with a hammer. 
1793- [see Spalled ppi, a.]. 

2 . To split or chip. Also with off. 

1841 Hartshorns Salop. Ant. Gloss., Spauled , split, cleft, 
as wood. 1846 Holtzapffel Turning II. 501 Should the 
fibres have been split, or spalled off in shooting the ends, the 
removal of the edge b.. would correct the evil. 

3 . intr. To break off in fragments or chips. 

*853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xl. (1856) 363 Spawling off 

under the axe in dangerous little chips. i88x Young Every 
Man his own Mechanic § 423 If this precaution is not taken 
the comers will ‘ spawl ’ off. 

Spall (spgl), z>. 2 [Related to Spall $3.3] 
trans. To fix (ship-frames) at the proper breadth 
by means of cross-spalls. 

C1850 Rudine. Navig. (Weale) 112 The main and top- 
timber breadths are the heights mostly taken for spalling 
the frames. 

Spall, obs. form of Spawl, to spit. 

Spaliard, dial, form of Espalier. 

Spalled (spgld), ppl. a. Also spauled, 
spawled. [f. Spall vX] 

1 . Dressed or broken with the hammer. 


1793 Smeaton Edystone L. 194 I he spawled parts, paral- 
lel to the giain of the Rock. 1867 Ure's Diet. Arts II. 6£ 
In the process of cobbing either ragged or spalled work, 
the greatest care . . should be given [etc.]. 

2 . Spalled rubble (see quot. 1839). 

*839 Sat. Mag. x6 Feb. 58/1 That kind of careful masonry, 
called [in Ireland] Spauled Rubble ; in which small stones 
shaped by the hammer.. aie placed in every interstice ol 
the larger stones. x888 Stokes Celtic Ch. 233 The tower is 
externally of ashlar or spawled rubble work. 

Spaller (spg’lsi). [f. Spall v. 1 ] 

1 . A person employed in spalling. 

1843 Holtzapffel Turning I. 171 The spallers employ 
heavy axe-formed or muckle-liammers, for spalling or scaling 
off smaller flakes. 1884 C. G. W. Lock Workshop Receipti 
Ser. ni. 51/a The poor ore of the spallers is subjected to the 
cobbling process. 1894 Labour Commission Gloss,, Spallers, 
women who, with a mallet, bieak the tin-ore as it comes 
from the mine-shaft into small pieces. 

2 . A spalling-machine. 

1877 Raymond Statist. Mines 4- Mining 37 The quartz 
can be delivered at the ‘ spaller’ for less than $2 per ton. 

■f Spa’lliard. Obs. rare. Also 7 spaliard, 
9 spallier. [Of obscure origin: cf. Stadiabd.] 
A labourer engaged in tin-mining. 

1625 Laws Stannaries x\i. (1808) 21 A labouring tinner, 
a blower) owner of blowing-houses, a spalliard, or adven- 
turer. 1630 Dodridge Dvtchy o/Comewall 93 The laborious 
search for Tynne in those dayes, euen as It is vsed by the 
Spaliard at this day with great industrie and paines. [1836 
R. Polwhele Nisi. Cornw. Gloss. 91/2 Spallier, a labourer 
in tin-works. See Acts of the Stannary Parliaments.] 

Spalliard, dial, form of Espalier. 

Spalling (spg’lig), vbl. sb. Also spauling, 
spawling. [f. Spall » ,i] 

1 . The action of breaking ore into small pieces, 
or of dressing stones, etc., with the hammer. 

1758 Borlase Nat. Hist, Comw. 203 The best is broken 
small with hammers, which they call Spalling. 1778 Pryce 
Mtn. Coruub. 193 Raising, spaling, and dividing, o. 8. o. 
*855 [J. R. Leifchild] Cornwall 268 The whole processes of 
spalling, huddling, jigging. 1875 Brash Eccl. Arch. Ire- 
land 79 The masonry is. .of large-sized blocks, fitted with- 
out spawling. 1884 C. G. W. Lock Workshop Receipts Ser. 
in. 50/x Cleaning is commenced by separating the large 
from the small stuff, for ‘spalling 1 . 

attrib. X871 Morgans Man. Min. Tools 6/ The ‘spalling 
hammer is used for breaking up lumps of orey mineral for 
crus hing and stamping. 1875 J. H. Collins 
Met. Mining 107 The result of the spalling process is the 
production of a pile of best ore, a pile of seconds. ..and a 
pile of ‘ deads ’. 

2 . The process of chipping or splitting off. 

*.? 4 a Civil Eng. & Arch. Jrnl, V. 363/1, I noticed a 
splintering, or spalling off, of the stones supporting the 
feet of some of the arches. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek. 370/a 
In order to prevent the brick from spalling. 

Spalme, obs. erron. form of Psalm. 

Spalpeen (spaelpfn). Irish, [a. Ir. spailpin, i. 
spailp- of uncertain origin and meaning + -In dim , 
suffix. The etyrn. given in quot. 1780 is fanciful.] 


1 . A common workman or labourer; a farm- 
worker or baxvester. 

X780 A Young Tour Irel. $ 7 Connaught labourers ; they 
are called spalpeens: spal, in Irish, is a scythe, and. pee it a 
penny; that is, a, mower for a penny a day. Ibid . 333 
Spalpeens going hom hence decline much. iSo^ Hoahe 
Tour in Iteland 318, I have heard these boys [i.e. pea- 
sant’s sons] called bpalpeens. x8x8 Lady Morgan PI. 
Macurthy (1819) II. 3 Sui rounded by petitioning, whining, 
wretched cotteis, spalpeans, road makers, and labomers. 
*837 Boston Advert. 17 Jan. 4/4 Peter Murphy, late spal- 
peen m Kerry. 

2 . Used contemptuously : A low or mean fellow ; 
a scamp, a rascal. 

18x5 Mar. Edgeworth Love 4 - Law 1. iv, The spalpeen ! 
turned intoabuckeen, that would be asquueen, — but can’t. 
1856 Lever Martins of Cro ' M. xv, The dirty, mean spal- 
peens. X857 Kingsley Two Y. Ago xix, I’ve brought away 
the poor spalpeen of a priest. 

3 . A youngster, a boy. 

x8ox B. Stoker Snake's Pass v, I remimber it. .a lot higher 
up the mountain whin I was a spalpeen. 1901 Jane Bar- 
low Land Shamiock 206 If her brother Patrick was a 
couple of year or so oulder, . , but he’s only a spalpeen yet. 

+ Spalt, sb . 1 Obs. rare. [Of obscuie origin.] 
A silly or foolish person. 

1639 N. N. tr. Du Bosq's Compi. Woman 1. 26, I can 
no wayes excuse those Gossips . . who are lapt in the 
companie of certaine Spalts [F. impcrtinis\ so they have 
good clothes, or talk but of the Queene or Piincesse. Ibid. 
11. 50 What they only do of purpose to take some Spalt 
[F. insensl]. 

+ Spalt, sb.‘- Obsr 0 [a. G. spalt : see Spald v.] 
(bee quots.) 

x668 Wilkins Real Chur. 11. iii. § 3, 66 Mctal[s]. .used for 
. .Making of Soder, being like Tinn, but more hard and 
brittle : Spelter, Zink, Spalt. 1728 Chambers Cyct., Spalt 
or Spelt, a white, scaly, shining Stone, frequently used 
to promote the Fusion of Metals.. .The English Spalt is 
generally very hard. [Hence in Bailey, etc.] 

Spalt, a. Now dial. Also 8- spolt, spoulfc. 
[Related to Spalt v.] Of wood : Brittle, short- 
grained ; bieakmg easily through dryness or decay. 

In some dialects also applied to other things. 

1567 Golding Ovids Met. x. 100 Nor hazle spalt, noi ash 
whereof the shafts of speai es made bee. X577 Harrison 
England 11. xxii, (1877) 1. 341 The paike oke is the softest, 
and far more spalt and brickie than the hedge oke. 1733 
W. Ellis Chiltern 4- Vale P'arm. 1x3 The Beech is moie 
spalt and short in it self than many otheis he. Ibid. 154 
The Wind’s Damage, that is often fatal to some of the 
Arms of this spalt, brittle Wood. 1787 Gross Prom. Gloss. 
s v. Spolt, The rafters of the church of Noxwich are said to 
be spolt. 1787- in East Anglian glossaries (in form spovlt). 
1875 Parish Sussex Dial. xxo. 

Spalt (spqlt), v. dial. Also 8 ap&ult. [prob. 
ad. Du. and Flem. spalte ("WFris. spjalte),<=G. 
spalzen , related to Spald ».] intr. and trans. To 
split, tear, splinter, etc. Hence SpaTting vbl. sb. 

1733 Tull Horse-Hoeing Nusb. xx. 291 It Spaults up 
from below the Staple. Ibid. 296 The Danger of tearing (or 
spaulting) up of the Undei-Stratum along with the Staple. 
1854 Miss Baker Nartkampt. Gloss., Spalt , ..to chip, to 
splint. Ibid., Spaltings, branches of tiees tliataic biokeh 
off, or riven by the wind. 1876 Surrey Gloss, s.v,, I must 
get a mattick, . . and spalt they old stubs off. 
fSpaltam. Obs. rare. Also 8 ’spaltliam. 
[ad. med.L. aspalium , var. asphaltum .] Asphalt 
or bitumen used as a vainish. Also attrib. 

1532 in E. Law Hampton Crt. Pal. (1885) I. 363 Payd to 
Henry Burd, groser of London, for 12 lb. of white lead, 
..a lb. of spaitain [«e], 1777 Foote Taste 1. i, By the addi- 
tion of your lumber-room dirt, and the salutary application 
of the ’spaltham pot, it became a Guido. 

Spalter (spg-ltoi), o. dial. [f. prec. ■+ -er s. 
Cf. spalder s.v. Spald ©.] (See quots.) 

1844 Civil Eng. ft Arch. Jml. VII. 429/2 A hard frost 
often causes glazed tiles or pots, when exposed to the 
weather, to chip or spalter. 1854 Miss Baker Nortliampt. 
Gloss., Spattered, split off. 

Spalter, obs. erron. form of Psalter. 

Span (span), sb . 1 Forms: 1 span(n, 6pon(n ; 
4 sponne, 4-7 spanne, 4-5 spane (5 spayn) ; 
4- span, 6 spann, 8 spand. [OE. span{n, 
spon{n, 35 WFris. span, EFris. sponne, MDu. (and 
Da.) spanne, MLG. spenipie, OHG. spanna (MHG. 
and G. spanne , spann), ON. spann~, sppjm (Iccl. 
sponn, Norw. dial, spann , spotm ; Sw. spann , Da. 
spandj, app._ related to spannan Span v . 2 

The Germanic word is the source of med.L. spannus and 
spanna {spanga, spand), It. spanna, OF. espanne, espane, 
and espan (mod.F. eu/pan). In OE. the word is very scantily 
recorded, and its currency after 1300 may be partly due to 
OF. influence. The form spayn , which also occurs in the 
vb., is abnormal, unless it represents an OF. e Spain which 
occurs as a variant of espan.) 

1 . The distance from the tip of the thumb to the 
tip of the little finger, or sometimes to the tip of 
the forefinger, when the hand is fully extended; 
the space equivalent to this taken as a measure of 
length, averaging nine inches. 

Freq. followed by a positive or comparative adj. 
c 900 tr. Daedal s H ist. iv. xi. (1890) 296 pa was se lichoma 
sponne . [v.r. spanne] lengra pare pryh. cxooo zElfric 
Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 158 Palmus, span « el hand bred. 
<zi3xo m Wright Lyric P, ix. 35 Swannes swyre awythe 
wel y-sette, A sponne leDgore then y-mette. CX380 Sir 
f crumb. 1607 be swerd. .clef him panne, Til it hadde in-to 
is bodi i-sMt by-ny the w brest a spanne. c 1386 Chaucer 
•Frol* 155 Scuq hadde a fait fotheeoL It w&» almost a ^paonc 
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brood, I trowe. 14. . Sir Bettes (S.) 2509 A span long ]>ey 
[i.e. bristles] were, wel rowe. c 1440 Promp. Parv . 467/1 
Spanne, mesure of the hand, palmus, . .palmata. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 351 A Spayn (A. Span g), palmus. 1535 Coverdale 
Judgesin. 16 Ehnd made him a twoedged dagger of a spanne 
longe. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. 1 . 92/1 The space of his 
forehead betwixt his two eies was a span broad. 1660 Hoyle 
New Exp. Phys. Meek. ix. (1682) 39 There happen’d in 
the great Receiver a crack of about a Span long. 1671 J. 
Webster Metallogr. xi. 158 They go no deeper than a span 
or two. 1718 Freethinker No. 47. 343 Pharao . . was a Dwarf, 
but seven Spans high. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) II. 
276 The diameter.. is twelve common spans, or near eight 
feet. 1811 A.T. Thomson Lond. Disp. (1818) 36 The stems 
ti ailing, about a span in length. 1862 Draper Intell. Deuel. 
Europe xiii. (1865) 303 In which there are walking about 
men, a span long. 

fig. *11350 Geburt Jesu 40 in Horstm. Altengl, Leg. (1875) 
66 pe tyme hem |)03te longe Inou}, ech vnche hem. bou^te a 
sponne. a 1586 Sidney Ps. xxxix. iii, Lo, thou a spanns 
length mad'st my living line, 1672 Sir T. Browne Let. 
Friend § 28 If we reckon up only those days which God 
hath accepted of our lives, a life of good years will hardly 
be a span long. 

•j* D. In collective sing, with numerals. Obs. 
01x300-1400 Cursor M. 17388+138 So heghe be thre spane 
no nother graf her is. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xi 43 Pai 
had cherubyn of gold xii. span lang. c 1440 Jacob's I Fell 
194 pis handle muste be iiij. spanne in lengthe. 

c. Const. of { the hand) or with possessive. 

1607 Topsell Four-f Beasts (1658) 186 The ears of it are 
large and broad, . . being at the least as broad as a mans 
span. 1649 Jer Taylor Gt. Exemp. 111. Disc. 13. 34 So 
must we take the measures of eternity by the span of a 
mans hand. 1855 Bain Senses hit. it. it. § 12 , 1 can appre- 
ciate a distance of six or eight inches by stretching the 
thumb away from the fingers, as in the span of the hand. 

d. fig. Capability of spanning or grasping. 

c 1800 H. K. White Lett. (1837 ) 284 Below the span of 
my auditory nerve. 

2. The hand with the thumb and fingers extended, 
esp. as a means of measuring. Obs. exc. arch. 

1535 Coverdale Isaiah xl. 12 Who hath measured heauen 
with his spanne, and hath comprehended all the earth of 
y° worlde in thre fyngers? *867 Longf. Dante , Inf. vi. 23 
My Conductor, with his spans extended, Took of the earth. 
8 . A thing, piece, etc., of the length of a span ; 
a very small extent or space. 

13.. Sir Beucs 815 A spanne of pe gi-oin be-fom Wi]> is 
swerd he hap of schoren. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Pulley 
i, Let the worlds riches, which dispersed he, Contract into 
a span. 1635 Quarles Emil. it. xiv. (1718) 11B Lord, what 
a nothing is this little span We call a Man ! 1738 Pope 
Universal Prayer vi, Yet not to Earth's contracted Span 
Thy Goodness let me bound. 1746 Hervky Medit. (1818) 
217 The landscape, large and spacious,, .shrinks into a span. 
1798 FERRIAR Certain Var. Man 198 It was not enough. . 
to shorten a whole nation to three spans. 1841 Elphin- 
stone Hist. hid. II. 242 There was not a span free from 
cultivation. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. cxvii, Every grain 
of sand that runs, And every span of shade that steals. 

4. A short space of time, esp. as the duration of 
human life ; the (short) time during which a per- 
son lives. 

Cf. Coverdale Ps. xxxviii. 6 Thou hast made my dayes 
a spanne longe. 

1599 Davies Immort. Soul Introd. xlv. (1742) 12 , 1 know 
my.Life’s a Pain, and but a Span. 1607 Shaks. Timet 1 v. 
iii. 3 Tymon is dead, who hath out-stretcht his span. 2613 
—Hen. VIII, ill. ii. 140 You hauescarse time To steale from 
Spirituall leysure a briefe span. *728 Young Ode to King 
xvii, J ove mark’d for man A scanty span. 174a — Nt.Th. 11. 
1x3-6 We censure nature for a span too short j That span 
too short, we tax as tedious too. 1788 Burns Written in 
Friars-Carse Hermitage 37 Did many talents gild thy 
span? 1812 Byron Ch. Har. 11. lxiii, Through their mortal 
span, In bloodier acts conclude those who with blood began. 
1850 Robertson Serin. Ser. hi. xiv. (1833) 176 The span 
granted to the butterfly the child of a single Summer, may 
be long. 1870 Morris Earthly Petr. (1890) 307/1 So strangely 
shift men’s lives in little span. 

b. Const, of life, etc. 

1633 G. Herbert Temple, Ch. Porch lxxvii, Lifes poore 
span Make not an ell, by trifling in thy wo. 1683 Kennett 
tr. Erasm. on Folly 81 In so short a space, as the small 
Span of Life. 1771 Beattie Minstr. 1. xxv, Nor lessen of 
his life the little span I *840 Mrs. Somerville Connex. 
Phys. Sci. (ed. 5) xii. xox In the short span of human Jife. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1877) I. iv. 233 Whose lives 
were really prolonged beyond the common span of human 
existence. 

6 . The distance or space between the abutments 
of an arch, the supports of a beam, the piers of 
a bridge, the walls carrying a roof, etc. ; the stretch 
or extent of this. 


a. 1725 W. Halfpenny Sound Building Pref., For want 
of knowing, when the Arch of either Spand being given, 
what must be the Arch of the other. Ibid. 20 Set off the 
Spand of the Intersecting Arch from v. to t. 1751 — New 
Designs Chinese Bridges 1. 7 A double truss'd Timber Bridge, 
whose Spand between the top of the Butment is 45 Feet. 
j3. 1736 Hawksmoor London Bridge 33 The five Arches are 
in their Span as followelh. Ibid. 42 The two Bridges are 
very large in their Span. 1753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s.v. 
Bridge , The span of the next arch is 36 feet. 1815 J. Smith 
Panorama Sci. <$• Art I. 248 The Trustees .. having 
used it for beams in a new warehouse at Liverpool, of 
more than thirty feet clear span. X832 G. Downes Lett. 
Cent. Countries I. 484 Owing to its height, the great span 
of the arch is not so perceptible. 1869 Rankine Machine 4 * 
Hand-tools PI. F 12, The span between the standards, a, a, 
being 16 feet. X874 Mickletiiwaite Mod. Par. Churches 
128 York Minster, with its choir of fifty feet span. 
transf 1853 Sir H. Douglas Milit. Bridges (ed. 3) 288 The 
Russians resorted to., difficult applications of carpentry to 
repair this breach, which, being of considerable span [etc.]. 


1887 Ruskin Prseterita II. 39 About the span of an English 
lane that would allow two carts to pass. 
fig. 1858 0 . W. Holmes Aut. Breakf-t. (1891) 14 The 
great minds are those with a wide span, which couple truths 
related to, but far removed from, each other. 1889 Spectator 
5 Oct., Congresses might be dismissed on the ground that 
it is impossible they can do anything to widen the span of 
knowledge. 

b. (See first quot.) rare. 

1836 1 Stonehenge’ Brit. Rural Sports 1.1.x. §1.82 The 
three first [antlers] are termed the rights',., the horn itself, 
the beam\ the width, the span. 1873 Black Pr. Thule 
xxv. 414 You will discourse .. of the span and the pearls, of 
the antlers and the crockets. 

6 . An arch of a bridge ; a section between two 
piers. Also transf., the vault of the sky. 

a 1806 H. K. White Sonn. ix, In the drear silence of the 
polar span Dost thou repose ? 1862 Rep. Direct. E. Midi. 
Railway Cy. 18 Six spans of the Keeul Bridge are erected 
since I last reported on the subject. 189* Lovett U. S. 
Pictures 39 The total weight of the whole central span is 
6,740 tons. 

D. Naut. (See quot.) 

1846 A. Young Naut. Did. 289 A Span of Rigging, im* 
plies the length of shrouds from the dead-eyes on one side, 
over the mast-head, to the dead-eyes on the other side of 
the ship. 

0. A stretch, line, or extent ^something. 

1894 Outing XXIII. 374/1 The cocoa-nuts hanging from 
the long, almost unbroken span of cocoa palms that line 
the beach. 

7. allrib. and Comb., as span-breadth, - extent , 
-girth, -length, -line ; span-broad, -lived adjs. 

1604 E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies iv. viii. 228 
In the largest place they have six foote, and in the narrowest 
a "spanne bredth. 1599 Nashe Lettten StufWks. (Grosart) 
V. 226 In the conelatiue analagie of the "spanbroad rowse 
running betwixt. 1635 Vaughan Si lex Scint. 1. Resurr. $ 
Immort. (1858) 26 At last.. She wing’d away, And, proud 
with life and sence Esteem’d . .of two whole Elements As 
meane, and "span-extents. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. m. 937 
No more his "span-girth shanks and quiv'ring thighs Up- 
held a body of the smaller size, c 1440 Jacob's Well 170 
pe secunde "spanne lengthe of be handyll. 1756 Nugent 
Gr. Tour, Germany II. 333 They make steel chains so pro- 
digious fine of a span length, that [etc.]. 1838 Penny 
Cycl. XI. 325/2 The shorter ladii describing the two 
quadrants at the spring of the arch, are upon the "span-line 
itself. 1846 Prowett Prometh. Bound 26 Can that "span- 
lived race avail To succour thee in this distiess ? 

Span (spren), sbt Also 8-9 spann. [a. Du. and 
LG. span (also MDu. and MLG. ; G. spann, dial. 
span), f. spannen to unite, fasten, etc. Cf. OE. ge- 
span[n, gesponin in related senses.] 

1. Naut. One or other of various ropes or chains 
used as fastenings or means of connexion (see 
quots.) . 

X769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780), Span, a small line . . , 
the middle of which is usually attached to a stay, from 
whence the two ends branch outwards to the right and left, 
and having either a block or thimble attached to their ex- 
tremities. 1794 Rigging f Seamanship^ 281 Each of these 
chains has.. a large iron nng, to which is fastened a chain, 
called an up-and-down span. 1841 Dana Seaman's Man. 
124 Span, a rope with both ends made fast, for a purchase 
to be hooked to its bight. 1846 A. Young Naut. Did. 
289 Span,.. a, double rope with thimbles seized betwixt 
the two parts, stretched across the rigging as a fair-leader 
for ropes. ciB 6 o H. Stuart Seamaids Catech. 8 What 
tackles are used for hoisting the launch in and out? 
The stays (fitted with a span) between the fore and main 
mast. Ibid. 55 A chain span is shackled to the bolts, and 
the slips are rove round the span and shackled to the cable. 
1894 Labour Commission Gloss. 76 Span, a length of chain 
or wire rope used for suspending ‘derricks '..to the masts 
of ships. 

2. U.S. and Canada . A pair of horses harnessed 
and driven together, esp. a pair as nearly alike in 
colour and size as possible. 

X769 Boston Gas. 2 Oct. (Thornton), Wanted, a Spann of 
good Horses for a Curricle. 1828 P. Cunningham N. S. 
Wales (ed. 3) 11-34 A span (pair) of horses is a common 
expression through all the state of New York, and even as 
far as Upper Canada. 1840 Haliburton Clockm. Ser. in. 
xviii. 248 If any man will show me a boss that caa keep it 
up as he has done. I'll give him old Clay for nothin', as a 
span for him. 1841 Catlin N.Amer. Ind. xlv. (1844) II. 81 
A snug span of little horses. 1883 Harper's Mag. Mar, 
572/1 She had her open landau and her span for summer 
driving. 

transf 1860 0 . W. Holmes Prof Breakf-t. vii, I’d as 
lief undertake to keep a span of elephants. 
fig. 1884 A thenseum 20 Sept. 364/1 Thus ran this span of 
printing-houses, driven by Barker, neck and neck. 

3. S. Africa. A team of oxen or other draught 
animals consisting of two or more yokes. 

x8ia A Plumtre Lichtenstein's S. Africa I. 192 They 
could not get on the rest of the way without a double Spann. 
1850 R. G. Cumming Hunter's Life S. Apr. (1902) 124/2 
My large waggon stuck fast, hut was extricated with the 
help of another span. 2893 Selous Trav. S. E. Africa 13 
The fine span of oxen that had belonged to Mr. Collinson. 

4. A fetter or shackle. (Cf. Span v.I i b.) 

*856 Whittier Panorama 322 To them the Law is but 
the iron span That girds the ankles of imbruted man. 

Span, sb.9 dial, and Hist. [ad. ON. spann 
(Norw. and Sw. spann, Da, spand), — WLGc, and 
LG. spann, span pail, measure.] A certain measure 
^butter (in Orkney and the north of Scotland). 

1502 in A. Peterkin Rentals Orkney (1820) 4 In butter scat 
j span. Ibid., In butter scat uther half span. i86x C. 
Innes Si. Early Scotch Hist. 77 It was the established 
usage of Caithness, that for every score of cows a span of 


butter should be paid to the bishop. 2872 A P. Forbes 
Kalend. Sc. Saints 262 The usage was to take a span of 
butter for every twenty cows. 

Span (spsen), ©.1 Also 5 Sc. spayn, 7 spanne. 
[f. Span sb. 1 Cf. OE. ymbspannan and spanning ; 
G. spannen (rare), Icel., Norw., Sw. spanna, ON. 
spenna , OF. espaner , in similar senses. The foim 
spayn is peculiar : see note to Span rf. 1 ] 

I. trans. *j* 1. To grasp, lay hold of, seize. Obs 
1375 Barbour Bruce in. 382 And newys..That wont to 
spayn gretsperis war, Swaspaynyt at is, that [etc.]. 1398 
T revisa Barth. De P. R.xviu. xxxviii. (Bodl. MS.), [The 
dragon] lurkejj in weies where J> e Elephaunte goj> and 
bindejj and spanne}) his legges and sleej> hym and strangele]) 
hym. c 1420 Avow. Arth. xiii, Thenne the kinge spanos his 
spere, Opon that bore for to here. 1513 Douglas Mneid 
111. iii. xxi Doun fallis sailis, the airis sone we span. 

2. To measure by means of the outstretched hand ; 
to cover with the hand in this way. 

> f To span farthings, to play at span-fartbing. 

2560 Bible (Geneva) Isaiah xlviit. 13 Myrighthandhathe 
spanned the heauens. 1570 Levins Manip. 20 To span, 
palmare. 1621 T. Williamson tr. Goulart's Wise V. 183 
That we should take vpon vs to spanne with our fingers, and 
measure with our arme the miracles of God. 1688 Penton 
Guardian's Instruction (1807)50 His main design is to., 
go home again to spanning farthings. 1706 Stevens Span. 
Did. lexeme, half a Foot, or as much as a Man can span 
with his Thumb and Fore-finger. 18x8 Keats Endym. 
1. 490 For still, with Delphic emphasis, she spann’d The 
quick invisible strings [of the lute]. x866 Brogden Prov. 
Lines., Span, to measure a distance by flattening the hand 
and stretching the thumb and middle finger. 1899 N. <?• Q. 
9th Ser. III. 185/1 So that he could span the distance by 
the fingers of the hand. 

+ b. To measure in any way. Obs. 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt. i. Wks. 1831 III. 99 To compre- 
hend the hidden causes of things, and span 111 his thoughts 
all the various effects that passion.. can worke in mans 
nature. 1648 — Sonn, To H. Lawes, Harry, whose tuneful 
and well measur’d Song First taught our English Musick 
how to span Words with just note and accent. 1717 T. 
Tickell Ep. fr. Lady 3 Oft on the well-known Spot 1 fix 
my Eyes, And Span the Distance that between us lies. 

f e. To measure out j to set a limit or bound to 
(life, etc.). Obs. 

1613 Shaks. Hen. VI t 1 , 1. i. 223 My life is spand already: 

I am the shadow of poore Buckingham. 1633 G. Herbert 
Temple, Bunch of Grapes ii, For as the Jews of old by 
God's command Travelled, and saw no town; So now each 
Christian hath his journeys spann’d. 1637 Bp. H. King 
Elegy on G. Adolphus Poems (1843) 71 Death hath spann 'd 
thee. 

d. To encircle or encompass (the waist, wrist, 
etc.) with the hand or hands. 

1781 Cowper Truth 155 She recollects her youth, And 
tells, not always with an eye to liuth, Who spann’d her 
waist. 1757-1809 Coleridge Three Graves iv. xi. And oft 
she said, I’m not grown thin 1 And then her wrist she 
spanned. 1830 Marryat King's Own xxiv, ‘ If I ever am 
in your list, I presume it will be for a case of plethora,’ re- 
plied Jerry, spanning his thin waist. 1841 Browning Pippa 
Passes iii. Poet. Wks. 1863 II. 54 How your plump arms., 
have dropped away 1 Why, I can span them f 

3. Of the rainbow, a bridge, etc. : To form an 
arch across or over (the sky, a river, etc.); to 
stretch or extend over in the form of an arch ; to 
cross from side to side. Also transf. or fig. 

(«) 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Content v, This soul cloth 
span the world, and hang content From either pole unto the 
centre. 1742 Young Nt. Th. iv. 418 He looks down On all 
that soars; and spans immensity. 1781 Cowper Tdble-T. 
702 Fancy, that from the bow that spans the sky Brings 
colours. 1816 Shelley To Peacock 12 July, A rainbow 
spanned the lake. 1866 Neale Sea. 4 - Hymns 123 O, sweet 
Rainbow, . .That some day, One Onely Church shall span. 
a i88x Rossetti House of Life xii, Two souls softly spann’d 
With one o’erarebing heaven of smiles and sighs. 

(b) X736 N. Hawksmoor London Bridge 40 The Bridge 
at Rochester, .spans a noble and deep River, 550 Feet wide. 
1833 L. Ritchie Wand, by Loire 7 The bridge .. spans 
the stream with nine wide arches. 2853 Sir H. Douglas 
Milit. Bridges (ed. 3) 177 The width [of the river] here was 
700 feet, and twenty-seven boats were required to span it, 
1869 Tozer High/. Turkey I. 201 Its waters are spanned 
by a fine stone bridge. 

b. transf. To reach or extend over (space or 
time). 

2624 Donne Devot. (ed. 2) 63 Our thoughts,., that doe not 
only bestride all the Sea, & Land, but span the Sun and 
Fit mament at once. 1872 Liddon Some Elem. Relig. ii. 

39 His thought spans the intervening desert. 1879 A. W. 
Ward Chancer i. 5 Chaucer’s life . . spans rather more than 
the latter half of the fourteenth century. 

4. a. To stretch out (the thumb) as in spanning, 

1676 Mace Mustek's Mon. 74 Bring up your Left-Hand 

from the Table, bended, just like the Talents of a Hawk: 
All, excepting your Thumb, which must stand Strait ; and 
Span’d out. 

b. To throw as an arch or bridge. 
a x86i T. Woolner My Beautiful Lady, Day Dream 30 
Clutching at rainbows spanned across the sky 1 

5. To throw a bridge across (a river, etc.) ; to 
bridge over. 

x86x Smiles EngineersW. 176 Telford spanned both these 
straits with suspension road bridges. 2876 Routledge 
Discoveries 1 Science has spanned great rivers and estuaries 
with bridges of form unknown to our fathers. 

transf 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) II, 54 He is the 
mediator who spans the chasm which divides them. 1876 
Blackie Songs Relig., eta 233 Not in vain God with lavish 
blooms of beauty Spanned the slope, and sowed the plain, 
b. To cross (a bridge), rarer \ 
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1894 H. Gardener Unoff. Patriot 121 The Long Bridge 
was spanned and the strange party drove down Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

H. absol. 0 . To make a span over something ; 
to reach with or as with a span ; to stretch or range 
from one place or point to another. Chiefly fig. 

J 153S Coverdale Isaiah xlviii. 13 My honde is the founda- 
cion of the earth, & my light honde spanneth ouer the 
heauens. 1592 Lvtv Midas v. Hi. 104 Though my hande 
bee golde, yet I must not thinke to span ouer the maine 
Ocean, a 1632 J. Smith Set. Disc, vl xiii. (1821) 300 The 
prophetical spirit.. is most quick, spanning as it were from 
the centre to the circumference. 1637 Bp. H. Kino Elegy 
on G. Adolphus Poems (1843) 71 Thou might’st Vienna reach, 
and after span From Mulda to the Baltick Ocean. 1809 
N. Q. gth Ser. III. 185/1 If he. .spanned accordingly, the 
button of the first player became his. 

7 . Whaling. (See quot.) 

1888 Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 526/2 If the whale is * spanning ’, 
Le., swimming in a decided direction and appearing at the 
surface at intervals more or less regular. 

Span (spsen), s?. 2 [ad. Flem., D11., or LG. (also 
MDu. and MLG.) spannen, = OHG. spannan (G, 
spanners), OFris. spanna , sponna, OE. spannan 
to fix or fasten, to join, to draw tight, etc. Cf. 
also It. spannare, from Germanic,] 

1 . trans. To harness or yoke (oxen, horses, etc.) ; 
to attach to a vehicle. Also with in and out : see 
Inspan v. and Ootspan v\ (Cf. Spang- z>. 3 ) 

In later use chiefly from. S. African Dutch. 

1550 Coverdale Sptr. Perle vi. (1588) 70 He spanneth hys 
oxen, and goeth to the field. 1644 [Walsingham] Effigies 
True Fortitude 15 Whil’st horses were span’d in to draw 
off the peices. 1656 Davenant Siege of Rhodes Wks. (1672) 
23 Those Horses to that Carriage span ! Drive, drive I 
1836 A. F. Gardiner Joum. Zoolu Country 303 We left 
Berea, and spanned out on the flat. 1858 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade , Span,.. to attach draught cattle to a wagon. 1894 
JVestm. Gaz. rr Sept. 8/1 So one day he spanned-in his 
mule-., .and leisurely trekked to the widow's homestead, 
b. dial. To fetter or shackle (a horse). 

1847 in Halliwell. 1865 R, Hunt Pop. Rom. W. Eng. 
(1871) Ser. 1. 112 There, by the roadside, stood an old, bony 
white horse, spanned with its halter. x88o- in dial, glossaries 
(Cornw., Sussex, Kent). 

0. transfi. To enclose or confine. 

1844 Lowell Fatherland i, Doth not the yearning spirit 
scorn In such scant borders to he spanned? 

2 . To stretch, extend, make taut or tight ; to 
draw (a bow). Now arch. 

The sense appears earlier under Spinning vbl. si? 

1597 A. M. tr. Gttilletuean's Fr. Chintrg. 20/1 Where as 
the inferior parte of the bellye is full of windes, and stiflye 
Stretched out and spanned. Ibid. 45 b/x The Ligature wil in 
one place be loosened, and in another spanned. 1658 A. 
Fox Wilrtz° Surg. 1. vii. 28 The stitches [in a wound] are 
so pull’d and spann’d, that they tear out. Ibid. n. xxv. 155 
With both hands keep it asunder, that the skin be spanned 
asunder. 1878 B. Taylor Dcukalion m. i. 99 New bows 
I span, new arrows fill my quiver, 
b. fig. with up. 

1655 Vaughan Silex Scint. 1. 53 Be there before the 
shadows stretch And span up night. Ibid. 76 Faith spans 
up blisse. 

3 . fa. To wind up the wheel-lock of (a pistol 
or musket) by means of a spanner. Obs. 

1639 _R. Ward Animddv. Warre I. 296 In Marching or 
Trooping through a Towne forget not to have your Peeces 
spand. Ibid 2gg Span your Pistoil— This is performed by 
sinking the Pistoll into his Bridle hand, and taking the 
Spanner in his right hand, to put it upon the axeltree, and 
winding about the wheele till it sticke. 1649 C. Walker 
Hist. Independ. n, 249 A party of Horse.. with Swords 
drawne and their pistols spanned, c 1672 Vemey Mem. 
(1907) II. 345 Having Pistols before me, I drew one and 
held it in my hand, so that I could span it in a moment for 
ffear of a surprise. 

b. To screw tight with a spanner. 

1859 F. A. Griffiths Artill. Man. (ed. 8) 209, 5. Gives 
shot and wad to 3, runs out, trains, and spans the breeching. 

4 . Naut. To fix, attach, fasten, or draw tight in 
some way. Also with in, 

1781 Archer in Naval Citron. XI. 287 Spaned the booms ; 
saw the boats all made fast. 1820 Scoresby Arc. Regions 
II. 23X A harpoon thus prepared with foreganger and stock, 
is said to be * spanned in 1852 Burn Naval «$• Mil, Diet. 
n. s.v., To span in the rigging. Ibid., To span the runners. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 640 Spanning a harpoon, fix- 
ing the line which connects the harpoon ana its staff. Ibid., 
To span in the rigging, to draw the upper parts of the shrouds 
together by tackles, in order to seize on the oat-harping legs. 
o. intr. Of horses : To form a span or pair J to 
match in colour and size. U.S. 

1828 Webster s.v., The horses span well. (NewEngland.) 

+ Span, v.3 Obs .— 1 [repr. OE. spanan, ~ OS. 
and OHG. spanan , MDu. and MLG. spanen, etc. 
Cf. Forspan ».] trans. To allure, entice, or draw 
away (a person). 

a 1250 Owl 4 Night. 1490 To mysdo one gode manne & 
his ibedde from him spanne. 

Span, a. \ see Spick and span. 

Span-, the stem of Span v . 1 and Span ». 2 , used 
in a number of special combs., chiefly of a tech- 
nical character, as span-beam, -block, -dog, 
-gutter, -lashing, -piece, -saw [cf. Du. span- 
zaag, G. spannsdge, Sw. -sdg], -shackle (see 
quots.) ; span-waist, a slender waist ; span- 
wire, -worm CI.S. (see quots.). 

1847 Halliwell, * Span-beam, the great beam . . in a barn. 
i860 Eng. 8s For. Mining Gloss, (ed. 2) 23 Span beam, the 


horizontal beam passing over . the whim in which the upper 
pivot of the perpendicular axis moves. 1883 Gresley Gloss. 
Coal-m. 230 Span-beam, a long wooden beam supporting 
the head pivot of the drum axle of a gin, and resting at the 
extremities upon inclined legs, i860 H. Stuart Seaman’s 
Catech. 23 Reeve it . through the *span block on the top- 
mast cap. 1867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk. 640 Span-blocks, 
blocks seized into each bight of a strap, long enough to go 
across a cap, and allow the blocks to hang clear on each 
side. Ibid. 255 *Span.dogs. Used to lift timber. A pair 
of dogs linked together, and being hooked at an extended 
angle, press home with greater strain. 1841 Hartshorne 
Salop. Ant. Gloss., * Span-gutter, a drain in a coal mine, 
formed by one brick being placed flat, and one at either end 
to keep the soil from falling in. 1891 Cent. Diet., * Span- 
lashing , a lashing used to secure together two ropes or spars 
ashoit distance apart. 1836 Parker Gloss. Archit. (1850) 

1. 431 *Sian-piece, the name given to the Collar-beam of a 
roof in Lincolnshire, Wiltshire, and other districts. 1875 
Knight Diet. Mech. 2253/2 *Span-saw, a frame-saw. 1750 
Blanckley Nav. Expos. 155 *Spanshakle is a large Clasp of 
Iron, which goes round the End of the Davit upon the 
Fore-Castle, having a large Bolt, which goes through a 
Fore-Castle Beam 1846 A. Young Naut. Diet. 290 Span- 
shackle t a large bolt with a triangular ring attached to it 
for lashing anchors or spars thereto. 1871 Figure-Training 
56 A fashionable ‘'span waist ought not to exceed fourteen 
inches round. 1897 Pall Mall G. 30 Oct. 6/2 The cui rent . . 
passes out to the main conductor, or overhead wire, which 
is supported over the centre, of the track by insulators 
attached to *span wires extending from uprights placed on 
either side of the roadway. 1852 T. W. Harris Treat. Ins. 
New Eng. (1862) 458 The caterpillars of the Geometrse of 
Linnseus, ..or geometers, *span-worms, and loopers, have 
received these several names from their peculiar manner of 
moving, 188s H. C. McCook Tenants of Old Farm 104 
A very familiar race of caterpillars, the Geometers, or span- 
worms. 

|| Spansemia (spsenz-mia). Path. Also -emia. 
[moaX., f. Gr. airavo-, comb, form of orravos (usu- 
ally on&v-ios) scarce, scanty + -atfia (as in avaipia 
Anemia), f. alpa. blood. Cf. F. spanimie .] A 
morbid condition of the blood characterized by a 
deficiency of red corpuscles ; poorness of the blood. 

1845 G. E. Day tr. Simon's A tutu. Chem. 1 . 306 The hypin- 
osis speedily merges into spaneemia. [ Footnote ] We pieier 
this term to anaemia, because the latter is used to represent 
a morbid condition of the blood subordinate to spaneemia. 
1853 Markham Skoda' s Auseult. xyi, It does not appear to 
be a sign of anaemia or spanaemia. 1897 Hutchinson's 
Arch. Surg. VIII. 199 There was no evidence of spaneemia. 
Hence Spanra'inic a., of or relating to, inducing 
spaneemia ; also sb., a medicine inducing spaneemia. 
1882 in Ogilvit's Imp. Diet. 

Spancel (sparnsel), sb. Also 7 spanoiall, 8 
spanoill, 9 dial, spenchil, -shel, etc. [ad. 
Flem., Du., or LG. spansel (in Kilian spanssel), f. 
spannen Span v . 2 Cf. Spannel, arid ON. spennsl 
(Norw. spensl, MSw. spenszel ) clasp, tie.] A rope 
or fetter for hobbling cattle, horses, etc. ; esp. a 
short, noosed rope used for fettering the hind legs 
of a cow during milking. Also transfi. 

1610 [implied in Spancel ».]. 1674 Ray N. Co. Words 44 
A Spancel, a Rope to tye a Cows hinder Legs. [Hence in 
Grose and later glossaries.] 1689. Irish Hudibras 84 See’st 
thou that Monster with the Tail, That ugly Monaghan 
Spanci-all [matrg. Fetterd] The worst of all the Devils? 
1784 Smyth Tour in U. S. I. 172 The horses are turned 
loose in the woods, only with leather spancills or fetters on 
two of their legs. 1841 Mrs. S. C. Hall Ireland I. 114 
Upon the neighbouring bushes and wooden crosses hang 
fragments of clothes, or halters and spancels. 1882 Blackw. 
Mag. LI. 253 He snatched up a spancel that hung at the 
dairy window. 

Spancel (spse’nsel), v . Also 9 spansel, spen- 
cill. [f. prec.j 

X. trans. To fetter or hobble with a spancel or 
spancels. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry in. xxvi. 184 He beareth Sable a 
Horse passant Argent, Spanceled on both legs of the neerer 
side. Ibid., Albeit this Horse be now Spanceled as you see. 
1820 J. Oxley Jmls. Two Exped. into Australia 47 The 
animals [horses] were all spencilled, hut such is the scarcity 
of both water and grass, that they will wander in search of 
each. 1825 Croker Fairy Leg. Irel. 1. 333 Neither could 
his neighbours’ cattle have been guilty of the trespass, for 
they were spancelled. _ 188a Mrs. Heckford Lady Trader 
in Transvaal 260 It is the fashion in Africa to spancel a 
horse by tying its head to one of its legs. 
fig. 1844 Sir C. Napier Let. to H. Napier in Life (1862) 
III. 153 Gough himself is all right, only spancelled by his 
staff; they wanted to tie my legs too, but I kicked the pail 
over, and spoiled the milking. 

2 . transfi. (See quot.) U.S. 

1859 Bartlett Diet. Amer. (ed. 2) 431 To spancel,.. to 
prevent a crab fiom biting, by sticking the point of a leg 
into the base of each movable claw. 

Hence Spamoelled ppl. a. 

. *835 Fraser's M.ig. XI. 14a We should be about as much 
in a fit state.. os.. a spancelled pig to run a race with a 
greyhound. 1899 Somerville & Martin Irish R. M. 267 
Driving two brace of coupled and spancelled goats. 

+ Span-counter. Obs. [f. Span sb .1 or z/.i 
and Counter sb.s Cf. Span-earthing.] A game 
in which the object of one player was to throw 
his counters so close to those of his opponent that 
the distance between them could be spanned with 
the hand. 

Common in the early part of the 17 th c. 

1566 Drant Horace, Sat. hi. G vj, A man that, .is gladde 
To playe at quoytes, or spancounter. 1592 Shaks. 2 Hen, 
VI, lv. ii. 166 Henry the fift, (in whose tune boyes went 


to Span-counter for French Crownes). 1600 Nashs Sum. 
mers Last Will 1589 Wks. (Grosait) VI. 149, I was close 
vnder a hedge, or vnder a barne wall, playing at spanne 
Counter, or Iacke in a boxe. 1647 Peacham Worth of a 
Penny 32, I would wish them to venture at Span-counter 
and Dust-point with schole- boyes. 1675 Cotton Burlesque 
upon B. 50 To play at Cat, Trap, Span-counter. [1815 
Scott Guy M. xii, Rich enough to play at span-counter 
with moidores.] 

Spander-new, a. phr. Now dial. Also span- 
ther-new. [Alteration of Span-new.] 

1706 E. Ward Wooden World Dis. (1708) 19 A first Rate 
Taylor, when his spander new Fashion takes at St. James's. 
[1855 Cf. Branitspaudcrncw s.v. Brand-new «.] 1876 
Robinson Mid-Yks. Gloss., Spanther-new or Spander-new. 
Spandrel (spce’ndril). Arch. Forms : a. 5 
spaundrell, 6 splandrell, 7, 9 spandrell, 8- 
spandrel. P. 8-9 spandril. [app. a diminutive 
of AF. spaundre, - dere (1395), of doubtful origin ; 
perh. identical with (e)spandre to expand, extend.] 

1 . The triangular space between the outer curve 
of an arch and the rectangle formed by the mould- 
ings enclosing it, frequently filled in with orna- 
mental work ; any similar space between an arch 
and a straight-sided figure bounding it ; also, the 
space included between the shoulders of two con- 
tiguous arches and the moulding or string-course 
above them. 

a. 1477-8 MS. Exch. K. R. Acc. 496 No. 17 Pro manda- 
cione et embosyng xviij Spaundrell’. 1532 in Bayley Hist. 
Tower Loud. I. App. p. xxxii, A portall w‘ pancllsof drapeiy 
worke, ij. doies, w‘ a crest of antyk upon the lied, and if. 
splandrellys for the caryngof the dore. 1634111 Willis tic 
Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 699 For carving the span- 
drells of the doores. 17x2 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gar. 
dening 73 A great Aich, with a..Pedamenl over it., 
sustain’d at the Ends by Spandrels and Scrolls. 1739 
Labelye Piers Westm. Bridge 78 As to the Spandiels of 
the Arches, ..they should be filled with. .Rubble. 1837 
Civil Eng. 4 Arch. jrul. 1 . 14/2 Every time a load passed 
over the bridge, the vibration was transferred through the 
loose rubbish to the spandrel. 1847LEITCH tr. C. O. Mil tier's 
Anc. Art §276.266 The Ionic capitals.. with a honey- 
suckle in the spandrel between the spirals of the volute. 
<2x878 Sir G. Scorr Led. Archit. (1879) II. 52 There are 
plain windows again over their spandrels. 

ft. 1750 Wren Parentalia 357 It is evident that the Span- 
drils, or loading of the diagonal Cross-arches, where two 
cylindrical Vaults meet, must be an inverted Pyramid. 
1833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. § 237 The steps and the 
coping of the spandril .. together with the coping of the 
piers.. of the stairs. .to be of York quarry stone. 1843 
Ecclesiologist II. 57 The wall pieces, spandrilsand hammer- 
beams are plain. 1897 F. J. Burgoyne Library Construc- 
tion 233 Greek honeysuckle ornaments in the spandrils. 

b. transfi. The support of a set of steps ; the 
material with which me space between a stair and 
the floor is filled in. 

1833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. § 79 To build nine-inch 
brick spandrils and steps to the front door. . . (The . . spandrils 
for door steps are the arches, or the walls, which support 
the ends of the steps.) Ibid. § 239 To put. .one inch and a 
quarter square framed spandril to enclose the cellar stairs. 

2 . ‘An inner frame or border for a picture’ 
(Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl.). 

1862 Catal. Internal. Exhib., Brit. II. No. 5696, Gilt 
picture frames, with spandril and an oval frame. 

3 . attrib., as spandrel bracketing, -conoid, de- 
coration, space, wall, etc. 

1830 Whewell A rcliit. Notes German Ch. p. xxxi, This 
space I will call the spandrel-conoid. 1838 Civil Eng. 4 
Arch. Jrnl. I. 127/1 The spaces between the arches were 
crossed by spandrell walls.. 1840 Ibid. III. 133] 2 In winter 
the arch contracting descended and the spandril joints 
opened. 184a Gwilt Arckit. Gloss., Spandrel Bracketing, 
a cradling of brackets fixed between one or more curves, 
each in a vertical plane. 1850 T. Inkersley I tty. Rom. 4 
Pointed Arch. France 311 The spandrel spaces are occupied 
by a trefoil. 1831 Ruskin Stones Ven. I. xxvi. § ix, One 
of the spandril decorations of Bayeux Cathedral. 

Hence Spa'ndrelled. a., having or provided with 
spandrels. 

r838 in Gentl. Mag. Libr., Eng . Topogr. (igor) XIII. 266 
It had an amply spandrelled fireplace on the noithem side. 
1890 Archaeol. Jrnl. XLVII. 93 The latter beam having 
cuived and spandrelled braces at the ends. 

Spandy, a. U.S. rare. [? var. of spander in 
Spander-new.] Very good or fine ; smart. Also 
spandy-clean, quite clean. 

1848 Bartlett Diet. Amer., Spandy-clean , very clean; 
perfectly clean. 1863 Miss Alco i t Hospital Sk. 319 (Cent. 
Diet.), Thirty gentlemen with spandy dean faces and bauds. 
1868 — Little Women ix, My silk stockings and two paiis 
of spandy gloves are my comfort. 

Spane, sb. [a. ON. Spdn-n, Du. spaan, or G. 
span (fi spane), = OE. spin chip; see Spoon sl>.'] 
A chip or slip of wood. 

x6oz Shutilewortks' Acc. (Chetham Soc.) X46 Spygotts 
and fawset and for wood spanes, iiji. r8gr Baring-Gould 
Urith I. vii. 105 At the fire-breast burnt, what was called a 
‘ spane that is, a slip of deal steeped in resin, which lighted 
the housewife at her operations at the fire. 

Spane (sp^n), v. north, and Sc. Also 4 spone, 
5-7 spayn, 6, 8-9 Spain, 9 spaan, span. See also 
Spean v. [ad. OF. espanir or MDu. and MLG. 
spanen (MLG, also sponen), app. related to OE. 
spana, spona , G. dial, span, teat ; cf. Spean jA] 

1 . trans. To wean (an infant, lamb, eta). Also 
fig- and in fig. context. 
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a 1300 Cursor M. 3018 Quenhe [Isaac] was spaned {Fair/. 
Sponed] fra j?e pap, His fader. . made a fest. a 1340 Ham- 
eole Psalter cxxx. 4 As a childe j>at has nede to be on his 
modur kne and fostird wi|j hor mylke perisch if he be 
wenyd [v.r. spaned] & takyn fro mylke. c 1440 Alph. 
Tales 107 A womman when sho will spane bur child. 1483 
Cath, Angl. 351/1 To Spayn (A. Spane), ablactare. 150® 
in Mem. Fountains (Surtees) 235, xi yews with their lames 
to [—until] they be spaned. 1549 D. Monro in Macfar. 
lane's Geogr. Collect. (S.H.S.) 111 . 293 The Lambes of that 
end ofthecountreyuses tobefed,andspained fra the 30wes, 
1570 Levins Mauip. ig To spane, weane, ablactare, de- 
pellere. 1653 in Laing Lindores Abbey (1876) 224 Their- 
after the chyld was spayned, 1674 Ray N. Co. Words 44 
To Spane a Child ; to wean it. [Hence in Bailey and later 
Diets.] 1781- in various northern and Sc. dial, glossaries 
and texts. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 12 
The sinfu* bodies o' the Elie Were spain'd frae image, 
worship hailly. 1896 Pall Mall Mag. Apr. 5x5 To help 
the old shepherd in ‘spaning* the lambs. 

t b. Sc. To suspend, as a punishment. Ohs. 
[see the vbl. sb.). xgao Extr. Burgh Fee. Edinb. 
(1871) 5 To . . spane thame fra the operatione for yer and day. 

2. intr. Of corn : To begin to take root and cast 
off the seed. 

Cf. WFIem. spanen , spenen, spennew, to set (of fruit). 
[1828 Carr. Craven Gloss., Corn is said to be in spane or 
spaan, when it just begins to shoot its roots or to detach it- 
self from the parent giain.] *843 Jml. F. Agric. Soc. IV. 
1. 186 That state of transition, in which it cannot be said 
whether it derives its food from the seed, the soil, or the 
atmosphere (the state in which it is commonly said to be 
* spaining.’). 1863 Mbs. Toogooo Yorksh. Dial. (MS.), 
The com is looking yellow ; it is just beginning to spane. 
Hence Spa*ned ppl. a. Also *J* Spa-neling, a 
weaned pig or other animal. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxxv. 24 My new spanit howffing 
fra the sowk. 1560 Knarcsb. Wills (Surtees) I. 86 A spaned 
calf. 1563 Wills < 5 - Inv. N. C. (Surtees, 1835) 210, xiij spaned 
calves. 1577 Ibid. 417, ij sues, iiij or spainlmgs, & one boare. 
1894 P. H. Hunter J. Inwick xx. 251 I’ll siine hae to stay 
my stamackwi’ sappy meat, like a spained wean. 

Spane, obs. Sc. pa. t. Spur v. 
t Span-farthing. Obs. [f. Span sb. i or ».i 
and Farthing sb.J A game played with farthings 
after the same manner as span-counter. 

1688 Holme Armoury rti. xvi. (Roxh.) 82/r Playes with 
Instruments. .Span Farthing. 1693 Locke Editc. Wks. 
1727 III. 25 Learning to wrangle at Trap, or rook at Span, 
farthing. 1720 Swift Mod. Educ. Wks. 1753 II. 11. 36 His 
chief solace is to steal down, and play at span-farthing with 
the page, or young black-a-moor. 1764 Bp. Hurd Dial. 
Uses For. Trav. 70 You might as well.. advance him 
diiectly to the boy's top and span-farthing, as [etc.]. 1777 
Gamblers 6 Span-farthing, Hustle-cap, their joy and spoit. 

Spang, sb. 1 Also 5-6 spange. [Probably 
ad. MDu. spange ( spaenge , Du. spang), = OHG. 
spanga (MHG. and G. spange), OS. 51 spanga (see 
sense 3 ), OFris. * spange (NFris. spung, spang), 
ON. spang-, sppng (Noiw. spong\ MSw. and 
MDa. spang) clasp, buckle, brooch, spangle, etc.] 
f 1. A small glittering ornament ; a spangle. Obs. 
1423 Jas. I Kingis O. xlvii, A chaplet fresch of hewe, Off 
plumys..Full of quaking spangis bryght as gold. 1480 
Wardr. Ace. Edw. IF (1830) 115, vj couisour harneis.. 
embrowdered and wroght with, .spanges of silver and gilt. 
c 1534 in Lewis Life Fisher (1855) II. 297 A swett of vest- 
ments of rede clothe of gold with spangs and crossys in the 
myddyst. a 1548 Hall Chron , Hen VIIT, 76 The same 
horse Harneis were sette full of tiemblyng spanges. x6oa 
Marston A nl. !f Mel. in. Wks. 1856 1 . 34 The other glister- 
ing copper spangs That glisten in the tyer of the Court. 
1616 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems, Urania iji, To spreade 
the anue Canopie of Heauen, And make it twinckle all 
with Spanges of Gold. 1625 Bacon Ess., Masques <$• 
Triumphs (Arb.) 540 And Oes, or Spangs, as they are of 
no great Cost, so they are of most Glory. 

2. iechn, A stain. (See quot.) 

1839 Ure Did. Arts 136 The stains which come out upon 
mnddered goods, in consequence of defective bleaching, are 
called in this country spangs. 

3. arch. A clasp or buckle. 

After OE. spang, occurring once in the OS. part of 
Genesis ( 1 . 445). 

1892 Brooke Early Eng. Lit. Il. xxii. 106 [He] Set on’s 
head a hollow helm, and. .Spanned it down with spangs. 

Spang (spaeq), sb. 2 Chiefly <SV. and north, [Cf. 
Spang v. 2 In i b perh. purely imitative.] 

1. A jerk ; a sudden and violent movement of a 
thing. Also in phr. to play spang. 

* 5*3 Douglas AEneid v. ix. ”$9 Acestes. .Schawand his 
craft and his big bowis mycht, That lowsit of the takil 
with a spang. Ibid. vix. ix. 50 The flayne flaw fast wyth 
ane spang fra the string, a 1637 Sir W. Mure Hist. Ho. 
Rowallane Wks. (S.T.S.) II. 253 The king.., as he offeied 
swa to doe, dang out his eye with the spang of ane Code- 
shell. 1826 J. Wilson Hod. Avtbr. Wks. 1855 I. 134, I 
wadna grudge geein a jug o' toddy to see ane play spang 
upon you frae a distance o’ twenty yaids. 

b. A sound resulting from such movement. 

1883 G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads xxiii. x6o We heard a 
loud spang behind us, and on turning round saw a large 
mullet floundering in the jolly. 

f 2. A fillip ; a smart rap. Obs. rare. 

*595 Duncan App. Etym. (E .D.S.\ Talitmm, a spang, a 
chicknawd. 1710 Ruddiman Gloss. Douglas' AEneis s.v. 

3. a. A spring, a bound, a leap. 
x8x8 Scott Fob Roy xxviii, Set roasted beef and pudding 
on the opposite side o’ the pit 0’ Tophet, and an English- 
man will mak a spang at it. 184a J. Wilson Chr. North 
(1857) I. 26 See, see how Tickler clears that twenty-feet 
moss -hag at a single spang like a bird. 1894 Crockett 
Raiders iv. 39 Jerry . .came up the hill in great spangs. 

Vql, IX, 


b. A strong kick. 

1863 Reads Hard Cash xli, He went swinging by the 
rope back to the main stem of the tree, gave it a fierce 
spang with his feet, and.. got an inch nearer the window. 
1867 P. Kennedy Banks Boro xl. 307 You’ie like our miel 
cow that gives a pail full of milk, ana then spills all with a 
spang of her foot. 

4. The spring-pole of a centre lathe. 1 Obs. 

1797 Encycl. Brit . (ed. 3) XVIII. 608/1 The two ends of 
the cord, both that which is fixed to the spang and to the 
foot-board. 

t Spang', sbfi Obs. [Of doubtful origin : cf. 
ON. spang-, sppng (Norw. j pong; MSw. spang ; 
Sw. sp&ng) narrow bridge, perh. identical with 
Spang sbS\ A narrow strip {of \ and or ground). 

x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. n. 220 The West part of it 
joyneth to the East side by a very small spange of land. 
1747 in Rep. Comm. Inq. Charities (1830) XXVIII. 145 A 
small spang of ground. 

+ Spang, v. 1 Obs. [f. Spang sbj- Cf. G. 
spangen , MHG. spengen, ON. spengja , to stud, etc.] 
trans. To spangle ; to ornament as with spangles. 

* 55 * in Money Par. Clt. Goods Berks. (1 879) 8 Redd veluett 
spanged with gould. 1390 R. Wilson Three Lords Land. 
Giij, Queene Junoe’s Bird, Whose traine is spangd with 
Argus hundred eies, 1595 Barnfield Cassandra Diijb, 
A Hunters hat, Of crimson veluet, spangd with stars of 
gold. 1621 Sandys Ovid's Met. n. (1626) 224 Night spangs 
the skie with starres. 

Spang (spasg), v. 2 Sc. and north. [Of obscure 
origin.] 

1. intr. To spring, leap, bound ; to move rapidly. 
Also with cognate object (quot. 1684 ). 

1513 Douglas AEneid v. ix, 29 3 oung Hippocaon.,A 
quhiaderand arrow leit spang fra the string. X596 Dal- 
rymfle tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 145 Ouir dykes and dubis 
..they sould spang and leip. Ibid, 163 KingGald selfe.. 
spangis vpe on horse back. 1684 Yorks. Dial. 39 (E.D.S.), 
Lett's spang our geates [= ways], for it is varra snithe. 17. . 
Ramsay To F. Yaide 97 But when they spang o’er rea- 
son’s fence. We smart for 't at our ain expence, a 1779 D. 
Graham Hist. Buck-Haven in. (1782) 21 Rob spang’d and 
jump'd over the boat several times. x8x6 Scott Old Mort. 
vii, An I could but hae gotten some decent claes in, I wad 
hae spanged out o’ bed. 1833 J. Rennie Alph. Angling 
p. xiv. The trout slipped off, spanged down the bank, and 
m an instant, .was lost. 

2. trans. To cast, throw, jerk, bang. Also const. 
about , down, up. 

1513 Douglas AEneid xii. vi. 76 His swyft stedis hovis. . 
Spangit vp the bludy spatkis our the bent. x66a in Pitcairn 
Criw. Trials III. 607 We haw no bow to shoot with, but 
spang them from of the naillis of our thowmbes. 1678 J. 
Brown Life of Faith (1824) I. vii. 134 If the enemy did but 
spang his fingers end on you, as we say, it struck a knell to 
his heart. 1856 Reads Never too Late Ixv, She came up 
to the table with a fantastic spring and spanged down the 
sparkling mass on it 1864- in Yorks, and Line. dial. use. 

3. In combs., as apang-oockle, -toad. 

1824 Mactaggart Gallovid. Encycl. 43a Spang-tade, a 
deadly trick played on the poor toad. 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth xi, ‘ Can you play at spang-cockle, my lord ? 1 said 
the Prince, placing a nut on the second joint of his fore- 
finger, and spinning it off by a smart application of the 
thumb. 

Hence Spanging-tree, = SPANG sb. 2 4 . 

1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. XVIII. 607/a One of the most 
simple kinds of lathe, .in which a is the footstool,../ - the 
spanging-tree. 

t Spang - , v . 3 Obs. rare. [app. an alteration 
of Span va] trans. To attach or yoke (horses). 

ifl8o Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, A tteler les chevaux, 
to spang hoises, or fasten them to the chariote. 1600 
Suhflet Countrie Farme v, x. 674 There are lequired.. 
three horses to a plough,.. but not so coupled and spanged 
as . . wheie they vse to plow with mares. 1625 Wodroephe 
Marrow Fr. Tongue . 174 Haue you spanged (or yoaked) 
my horses to the chariot ? 

Spang, adv. U.S, [Cf. Spang v. 2 ] With a 
sudden spring or impetus; slap, smack, Night 
spang, entirely, quite ; exactly, fair. 

1843-8 in Thornton Amer. Gloss, s.v. 1884 J. C. Harris 
Nights Uncle Retime 196 He drapt right spang in de middle 
er de fier. X901 Munsey's Mag. XXIV. 806/2 Crack went 
the trigger, and spang went the ball. 

Spanged, ppl. a. north, dial. [f. Spang »J] 
Spangled, flecked, variegated, etc. Usu. of cattle. 

158a Durham Wills (Surtees) II. 65, I gyue to Roland 
Sympson one spangit whye. 1583 Wills Dm. N. C. 
(Surtees, i860) 75 To my sonne William a spangde cowe. 
x6ax Shuttleworths' Acc. (Chatham. Soc.) 249 For an odde 
oxe that was spanged. Ibid., For a yolke of oxen called 
Little Spanged Oxe and his felowe. x8z8- in dial, glossaries 
(Yks., Lane., Cumbld., etc.). 

Spangel(l, obs. forms of Spangle, Spaniel. 
Spanghew (spae-ghw), v. dial. Also spang - 
whew, -hue. [f. Spang v. 2 , with obscure second 
element.] trans. To throw or jerk violently; spec. 
to cause (a toad or frog) to fly into the air. 

1781 J, Hutton Tour to Caves (ed. 2) Gloss.. 96 Spang- 
whew, to throw up into the air. 18x1 Willan in Archaeo- 
logia XVII. 158 Spangwhew, to toss with violence. 1853 
R. S. Surtees Spongers Sp. Tour (1893) x8 Hercules had 
1 spang-hewed ' so many triers. 186a- in northei n and 
Sc. use. 

Spangle (spse-ijg’l), sb> Also 5 spangele, -yll, 
5 -ospangell(e, 6 spangel, spangill(e. [f. Spang 
sb. 1 + -le. Cf. G. spangel .] 

1. A small round thin piece of glittering metal 
(usually brass) with a hole in the centre to pass a 


thread through, used for the decoration of textile 
fabrics and other materials of various sorts. 

c 1420 Lydg, Assembly of Gods 277 Of goldsmythes werke 
with spanglys wrought be-dene. c 1440 Promp. Pars. 467/1 
Spangele, or losange. ., lorale. 1485 Mat. ill. Reign Hen. 
IV/ (Rolls) II. 17 Item. xi“ vnees in spangellforvii. gownes 
and plackardes for the henxmen. 1535 Wardr. Kath. 
Arragon 35 in Camden Mtsc. Ill, Garnysshid . , withe 
spangilles of silver and gilte. <2x586 Sidney Arcadia nr. 
xviii, (1912) 462 His attiring, .allcutteinstanes, which made 
of cloath of silver, and silver spangles, each way seemed to 
cast many aspects. *617 Moryson Jim. hi. 168 Many of 
the said Virgmes.have their neckbands set with spangles, 
such as some children with us weare. 1693 Phil. Trans. 
XVII. 862 As thin, as the thinnest Spangle you ever saw. 
1726 Swift Gulliver 1. vi, Their greatest gold coin, about 
the bigness of a spangle. z8x8 Scott I-frt. Midi, xxxi, A 
tawdry scai f of yellow silk, trimmed with tinsel and spangles. 
1870 Rock Text . Fab. Introd. p. civ. Silver-gilt spangles 
wrought to figure six-petalled flowers. 
fig. 1647 Trapp Comm., Rom. viii 28 God changeth our 
grisly wounds into spangles of beauty. 1652 N. Culverwel 
Lt. Nature 1. xi. (x66i) 84 Are not many Souls guilty, de- 
filed, miserable Beings-? and are they all this while spangles 
of a Deity ? Ibid. xvi. 145 The least Spangle of Happi- 
ness is better, then a Globe of Temporals, a 1667 Cowley 
Hymn to Light ix. Poems (1905) 445 Nor.. dost thou scorn 
The humble Glow-worms to adorn. And with those living 
spangles gild . . the Bushes of the Field, 
b. transf. A star. 

* 59 * Sylvester Dn Bartas 1. i. 603 Those bright spangles 
that the heav’ns adorn. 1614 — Bet India's Rescue 1. 35 r 
Twinkling Spangles nightly brightly roule On sabled 
Circles of the whirling Pole. 1652 Crashaw Mary Mag- 
dalene Wks. (1904) 259 They but seem to fall, As Heavn’s 
other spangles doe. X728 Pope Dune. hi. 61 See round the 
Poles where keener spangles shine. 1825 Scott Betrothed 
viii, The thousand spangles that deck the firmament. 

C. A glitter as of spangles, rare. . , 

1830 Tennyson Sea-Fairies 24The spangle dances in bight 
and bay. 1893 Comh. Mag. Nov. 484 Not a breath of air 
was stirring; eveiywhere overhead was the spangle of the 
stars. 

2. A condensed particle reflecting light, as of 
hoar-frost, snow, or dew. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. x, 48 As hoarie frost with spangles 
doth attiie The mossy braunebes of an Oke halfe aed. 
<11691 Boyle Hist. Air (1692) 193 We took notice of the 
icy spangles in the air, flying about like atoms in the sun's 
beams. 1776 Mickle tr. Camoens' Lusiad in. 88 On. the 
rude cliffs with frosty spangles grey, Weak as the twilight 
gleams the solar ray. x86a Tyndall Mountaineer, viii. 67 
The wintry clouds, as you know, drop spangles on the 
mountains. 1863 — Heat v. § 181 (1870) 146, I have also 
seen snow flakes descending so softly, as not to hurt the 
fragile spangles of which they were composed, 
b. A glittering point or speck of light. 

1821 Clare Fill. Minstr. II. 75 The sun now sinks tie- 
hind the woodland green, And twittering spangles glow the 
leaves between. 1841 Capt. B. Hall Patchwork II. viii. 
146 The moon, .scattering along the surface of the sea a 
bright . . chain of spangles. 

3. A small or minute glittering particle, esp. of 
a mineral substance. 

x6xx Cotgr., Failles ,.. the flakes, or spangles that flie 
from hammered, and red-hot yron, &c. 1624 Capt. Smith 
Firginia nr. v. 58 We saw it was a claie sand so mingled 
with yeallow spangles as if [etc.]. 1796 Kirwan Elem. 

Min. (ed. 2) II. 03 Found either in compact masses, or in 
spangles. 1806 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life xi. xxiii, 
Liquid spangles of powder and pomatum. 1839 Ure Diet. 
Arts 606 It occurs there principally in spangles among the 
alluvial eaiths. 1877 Raymond Statist. Mines g Mining 
388 Spangles are formed which scintillate and sparkle. 

4. A scale, spot, marking, etc., suggestive of a 
spangle. 

1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) II. 271 No shining 
spangles upon them or the calyx. X797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 
III. 441/2 A bractea, spangle, or floral leaf, differing in its 
appearance from the other leaves of the plant. 1854 Meall 
Moitbray's Poultry 157 These spangles, .. in true.feathered 
birds, are formed perfectly whole and clearly defined.. 1867 
Dk, Argyll Reign of Law v. (1871) 236 A species of 
Lophornis with a tippet of emerald spangles, 
b. An oak-spangle. (See Oak 9 .) 

1842 Selby Brit. Forest Trees 288 Those beautiful little 
exciescences so common upon the under side of the leaves 
of the oak and known by the name of spangles. 1873 
Tegetmeier Pheasants 5 Among the more singular articles 
of food that form part of the pheasants’ very varied dietary 
may be mentioned the spangles of the oak leaf. 

5. Cant. A seven-shilling piece. 

x8xx Lexicon.Balatronicum. 1823 Egan Grose's Diet. 
Vielg. T. 

6 . U.S. (See quot.) 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2252/2 The clasps or spangles 
by which the wires and tapes of kpop-skirts are secured 
together. 

1. altrib. and Comb., as spangle embroidery, 
gold, - maker , -stone, -work ; *)* spangle-baby, a fop 
or dandy; spangle-gall, = sense 4 b; -J* spangle- 
wort, a species of sea-weed. 

1602 Dekker Satirom. Wks. 1873 I. 212 We must haue- 
false fiers to amaze these spangle babies, these true heires 
of Ma. Justice Shallow. x6xx Cotgr., Or depaittole, spangle 
gold j or gold thinne-beaten for spangles. Ibid., Paillet- 
eur, a Spangle-maker, 1648 Herrick Hesp . , Temple 65 The 
Fringe.. Is Spangle-work of trembling dew. 1681 Grew 
Musseum il § v. ii. 247 Flat Coralline, as it may be 
called, ofSpaugle-Wort. 1708 Motteux Rabelais v. (1737) 
2x6 Trash-mongers and Spangle-makers. .1803 Sarrett 
New Piet. Dona. «4 A great vaiiety of Micae or spangle 
stones. 1864-5 J. G. Wood Homes without H. xxv. (x 85 B) 
493 The curious little galls, .which are appropriately called 
Spangle-galls, because they are as circular and nearly as 
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flat as metallic spangles. 1874 H. H. Cole Caial. Ind. Art 
Si liens. A/us. 251 'lhe black ground is covered with gold 
lace and spangle embroidery. 

Spangle, sb.* Sc. and Ir, ? Obs. [Of obscure 
origin.] A measure of yarn. 

1705 Spreull Acc. Current betw. Scot, fy Eng. Misc. Writ. 
(1882) X2 Out of a Pound weight of Lint that grew at home, 
there was six Spangle of fine Yarn Spun or got out of it. 
1780 A. Young Tour Irel. I. 166 The 8 lb. [of flax] will spin 
into. .20 hanks or 5 spangles fit for a ten hundred cloth. *865 
Irel. her Stable Mcuiuf. (E.D.D.), Every hank contained 
a dozen cuts,, .and four hanks were counted as a spangle. 

Spangle (spae'ijg’l), v. [f. Spangle sbA Cf. 
G. spdngeln, + spengeln.] 

1 . trans. To decorate (a garment or tbe like) 
with spangles. 

a *548 Hall Citron., Hen. VIII, 16 Russet satyn, spangled 
with spangels of fine gold. 157a in Feuillerat Revels Q. 
Eliz. (1908) 180 To John Bettes and his wyfe for one daye 
and one nighte spangling of the headpeeces. 1611 Cotgr., 
Pailleter, to spangle, to bespangle, to trimme, or decke, 
with spangles. 1784 Attn. Reg., Citron, 183/2 They were 
all five in Spanish dresses.. of white crape spangled with 
gold. 1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 353 The young 
ladies are industriously spangling muslins. 1874 H. H. Cole 
Catal. Ind. Art S. Hens. Mus. 269 The muslin .has a very 
gay appearance, as if spangled. 1904 Mrs. Alec Tweedie 
Behind Footlights xi. 210 Women . . trimming headgeai , 
others spangling ribbon. 

Jig. *607 Shaks. 'Union nr. vi. rox This is Timonslast Who 
stucke and spangled with your Flatteries, Washes it off. 

b. To adorn as with spangles; to cause to 
glitter as if so decorated. Const, with. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iv. 70 He th' Azure Tester 
triram’d with golden marks, And richly spangled with brigh t 
gllstring-spaiks. a 1649 Drumm. ofHawth. Poems (1636) 
63 To spread the Azure Canopy of Heaven, And Spangle 
it all with Sparkes of burning Gold. 1814 Scott Lord 0/ 
Isles 1. xxiii, A hundred torches play'd, Spangling the wave 
with lights. 1839 Bailey Rest us 233 The finger of that hand 
Which spangled o'er infinity with suns. 1883 Symonds 
ItaL Byways i. 1 There had been a hard frost, spangling 
the meadows with rime-crystals. 

Jg. 1647 N. Ward Simple Cobler (1843] 8g It is in fashion 
with you to spangle your speeches with new quodled words. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa C1811) VIII. 327 They spangle 
over their productions with metaphors. 

2 . Of tnings : To dot or cover (something) after 
the manner of spangles. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. v. 31 What stars do spangle 
heauen with such beautie? 1667 Milton P. L. vn. 384 
With thousand thousand Starres, that then appeer'd Spang- 
ling the Hemisphere. 1795 Coleridge To Author 0/ Poems 
36 With stars, unseen before, spangling her robe of night 1 
1831 Trelawny Adv. Younger Son cxvii,The Sunda islands, 
which spangle the eastern ocean, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. iv. 
34 Innumerable plates of mica spangled the fine sand. 

3 . In passive: To present an appearance as if 
decorated with spangles * to be dotted or spotted 
with something suggestive of spangles. 

1667 Milton P. L. xi, 130 Four faces each Had . . ; all tbir 
shape Spangl'd with eyes. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. JVaters II. 
136 This lawn is.. in the season spangled with autumnal 
colchicum. 1775 Sheridan The Duenna II. i, Her skin., 
being spangled here and there with a golden freckle. 1840 
Thackeray George Cruiksltank (1869) 305 The pew .wad- 
ded, and. stuffed, and spangled over with brass nails. 1849 
Kingsley Misc. (1859) H. 299 These bught grey granite 
rocks, spangled with black ghttermgmica and golden lichens. 
1874 Symonds Sk Italy $ Greece (1898) 1. 13 The meadows, 
spangled with yellow flowers, 

b. In fig. applications. 

1389 Nashe Martin Mar prelate Wks. (Giosait) I. 95 That 
worke shall come outof the Presse 1 ike a bride from her cham- 
ber, spangled and trapt. x8a8DurpA Trav. Italy, etc. 84 Rich 
and varied scenery, spangled at once with the comforts and 
refinements of life. 1893 McCarthy Dictator I. 79 Long 
letters spangled with sturing allusions to the Empire. 

c. To be dotted or scattered about, like spangles. 

1740 Richardson Pamela xliv. (1824) 1. 368 The villages 

that lie spangled about this vast circumference. 

4 . intr. To glitter or sparkle with, or in the 
manner of, spangles. 

1639 Mayne City Match To Rdr , Masquers.. spangle, & 
glitter for the time, but tis through tinsell 1665 Bunyan 
Holy Citie 177 All these things will spangle in the New 
Jerusalem, a 1770 Chatterton Bristowe Ttagedy lxvii, 
Tassils spanglynge ynne the sunne, Muche gloi lous to be- 
holde. 1854 Fraser's Mag. L. 47 A contiast to all the othei 
objects which spangle in the stairy vault. 1837 S. Wilber- 
force Sp. Missions (1874) 315 Just as.. you see the sparks 
flashing and spangling. 

Spangled (spae-ijg’ld), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed 1.] 

1 . Adorned or covered with or as with spangles. 

*584 Lodge Alarum (Shaks. Soc.) 32 Spangled hobbie 

horses are for childien. 1399 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. ut. 
iv, Here stalkes me by a proud, and spangled sir. 1624 
Capt, Smith Virginia ni. v. 58 Diuers places where the 
watets had.. left a tinctured spangled skurfe. 1698 Fryer 
Acc. E. India. Sf P. 330 No Green Meadows or spangled 
Fields are here expected. 1743 Francis tr. Hor., Epodes 
xvii. 34 Or shall I . . Teach Thee, a golden S tar, to rise, And 
deathless walk the spangled Skies 7 1769 Sir W, Jones 
Palace Fortune Poems (1777) 9 Straight the gay birds dis- 
play’d their spangled train. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. I. 
280 A majestic plume towered from an old spangled black 
bonnet. x886 W. J. Tucker E. Europe 32 In the fantastic, 
spangled costume of the Wallachian maidens. 

Jg. 1693 J. Edwards Perfect . Script. 23 Epictetus and 
Seneca with ail their spangled sayings. 

2 , Speckled. 

1386 Marlowe 1st Pt. Tamlurl. iv. i, On his siluer crest, 
A snowy Feather spangled white he beares. 1600 Iinaresb. 
Wills (Surtees) I. 223 One spangled cowe with a broken 
home. 1733 Chambers' Cycl, Suppl. s.v. Red, A peculiarly 


coloured china ware of aspangled 1 ed. 1849 Browne Amer . 
Poultry Yard (1855) 38 The spangled Hamburghs may be 
comprised under two varieties. 1839 [see Spangling vbl. 
sb.\. 1868 Darwin Anim. <5- PI. I. 244 Spangled feathers 
have a dark mark, properly crescent-shaped, on their tips 5 
whilst pencilled feathers have several transverse bats. 
Spangler (spse-qglsi). [f. as prec.-h-EB 1 .] 
One who or that which spangles ; * 1 * one adorned 
with spangles. 

1638 Mayne Lucian (1664) 10, 1 remember he told a story 
of one of those spanglers, and glittering men, who come to 
Athens ..variously apparelled. 1817 Keats I stood tip-toe 
118 Spangler of clouds, halo of crystal rivers. 1901 Daily 
Chron. 6 May 9/4 Bonnets. — Good spanglers and fitters. 

Spanglet (spae'gglet). [f. Spangle sb . 1 + -et.] 
A little spangle. 

x6io G. Fletciier Christ's Viet. n. x, The watry picture 
of his beautie proude, Throwes all abroad his _ sparkling 
spangelets. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple 1st. xn. lxix, Fiozen 
snow, Whose silver spanglets spaikle 'gainst the day. a 1806 
H. K. White Chrisiiad xiv, To tear the spanglets from yon 
gaudy plain. x8ix Shelley To a Star s Sweet star,., 
Spanglet of light on evening's shadowy veil. 

Spangling (spse'gglig), vbl. sb. [f. Spangle 
v. + -ing 1.] The action of the vb. in various senses. 
Also attrib . , as spangling-machine (Knight, 187*5). 

1376 in Feuillerat Revels Q. Eliz. (1908) 276 For the mend- 
ing and spangling of 4 fethers. a 1391 H. Smith IVks. (1867) 
II. 61 If the proud would leave, .their excess in spangling, 
their fantastical feathers. 1836 RuSkin Mod. Paint. IV. v. 
xvL § 17. 243 One of those little flakes of mica-sand, hur- 
ried in tremulous spangling along the bottom of the ancient 
river. 1839 B. P. Brent Pigeon Bk. 62 The Suabian 
Spangled Pigeon. .This Pigeon derives its name from the 
beautiful and peculiar spotting or spangling of its plumage. 
Spangling (spse-ijglii)), ppl. a. [f. us prec. + 
-ing 2 .] That spangle(s) ; sparkling, glistening-. 

1663 Bunyan Holy Citie 25 0 the Grace, the Light and 
Glory, that will strike with spangling Beams fiom this City. 
X7ia j. Morton Nat. Hist. Northavipt. 294 The Powder., 
exhibited a few Spangling Particles, tho' we cou'd not dis. 
cern any such in it at the first 179a S. Rogers Pleas. 
Mem.,Ep. to Friend 153 His spangling shower when Frost 
the Wizard flings. 1817 Shelley Rev. Islam iv. i, Upon 
whose floor the spangling sands were strown. 1843 Le Fevre 
Life Trav. Phys. It it. vi. 241 The surface of the ground 
is one white spangling carpet. 

Spangly (spas-qgh), a. [f. Spangle sbA + - r 1.] 
Resembling spangles ; covered with spangles. 

x8x8 Keats Endym. 1. 569 Visions all about my sight Of 
colouis, wings, and hursts of spangly light. 1844 A. Park 
Silent Love in Harp Renfrewsh. Ser. 11. (1873) 203 The 
spangly dew that on the violet lies. 1883 Nature XXVII. 
351 Black spangly particles. 

Spang-new dial. : see Span-new. 
Spang-wlxew, variant of Spanghew. 
Spaniard (sparnyaid), sb. (and a.). Forms : 
a. 5 Spaignarde, Spaynard(e, -erde, Spayn- 
narde, 6 Spaynerd j 5 Spayneyarde, 6 Spayn- 
yard (Sc. -jard), Spainierd (Sc. -jerd, -jeardb 

0 . 5 Sc. Spanjeart, 6 Spanyard(e, Sc. -jard), 
6-7 Spanyard, 6- Spaniard, [ad. OF. Espaign- 
art, Espaniard, f. Espaigne Spain : see -abd. So 
MHG. Span(n)igerd.~\ 

1 . A native of Spain ; a member of the Spanish 
race. Sometimes (with the) in collective sing. = 
the Spanish nation or people. 

a. c 1400 Brut utcvii, 220 be grete Iordes..were mellede 
wij> ojiere nacions,. .somme Frenchemen, somnie Normans, 
somme Spaignaides. c 1420 Contin. Brut ccxxxv. 323 In 
(uscomyng oppon of ]?e Sjpaynardes, all j ie Englissh men. . 
were take or slayn. 1484 Caxton Fables of A f once 11, The 
spaynard was wondeily wiothe, 1396 Dalrymple tr Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. 1. 73 That maist ancient toung of the aide 
Spaynjards. Ibid. II. 130 Against the spaynerds of Portugal. 

fl. 1491 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. I. 179 To the Spanje- 
artis that dansyt before the Kyng. 1322 Skelton Why not 
to Court ? 921 Our nobles ai e gone Amonge the Burgonyons, 
And Spanyaidesonyons. 1392 G. Harvey Four Lett. Wks. 
(Giosan) 1. 175 The Spanyard .will bee aduised before he 
entangle himselfe with more wanes attonce. 16x7 Mory- 
son Itiu. 11. 164 Who enlertained a very hot skirmish with 
the Spaniards. 1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. nr. viii. (1654) 
247 The poor Indians,, profest they would not goe to heaven 
if any Spanyards were there. 1713 Addison Count Tariff 
§ 22 He found him a true Spaniard, nothing but show 
and beggary. *777 R. Watson Philip II, 1. (1812) I, 14 
He was too much a Spaniard to relish anything that was 
not Spanish. 183a Macaulay Armada 39 Far on the deep 
the Spaniard saw. .those twinkling points of fire. 1891 
Skeat Princ. Eng. Etymol. Ser. u. 317 The real place of 
meeting between the Englishman and the Spaniard was in 
the westei n world and on the open sea, 

2 . A Spanish ship or vessel. 

*537 A dm. Crt, Exempl. 1. No. 174 Seeing a ship coming 
somewhat rome with theym, . . Mr, Payne toko it ffor a Span- 
yaid. 1689 in Cal. Treas. P. I. Pref. 37 The French has 
taken 5 Dutch West Indiamen..,also a very rich Spaniard 
<±at came from Portabello. 1710 Land. Gaz. No. 4710/3 
-This Day sailed a Spaniard for Amsterdam. 1761 Ann. 
deg Chron. 137/1 Near the Spaniard below the Nore. 
1806 A. Duncan Nelson 36 The Spaniard's mizen-mast fell! 
1908 Pall Mall G. 20 Apr. 1/3 To be told at breakfast, .that 
a Spaniard ’ was on the rocks. 

3 . a. The New Zealand plant Aciphylla Colen- 
soi, characterized by its long prickly grass-like 
leaves ; New Zealand bayonet- or spear-grass. 

1831 in R. B. Paul LeU.fr. Canterl, (18577 108 The country 
through which I have passed has been most savage, one 
mass of Spaniards and spear grass. 1882 Potts Out in the 
OpenaSj (Morris), Carefully avoiding contact with the lone- 
armed leaves of Spaniards, " 
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b. A species of sallow or willow (see qnots.). 
1871 W. Scaling Salix or Willow (ed. 2) Descr. Cat. 5 
Saltx Legustrtana , known as Common Spaniard. *873 
Encycl. Bnt. III. 422/1 In the third class, which are known 
in the trade as ‘ Spaniards ’ or Spanish willows, are included 
about thirty vai ieties which ai e classed under Salix amygda- 
lina. Ibid., The ‘ Spaniards ' comprise some of the most 
useful basket- willows. 

e. The jack-spaniard (see Jack sb.l 3 7). 

xoog in Cent. Diet, Suppl. 

4 . attrib. (or as ad/.) and Comb., as Spaniard 
governor, ship ; Spaniard-aping , -hunting', Span- 
iard- like adv. ; Spaniard’s beard, Spanish beard. 

1483 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 27 Paid.. to the Bote- 
swayne of a Spaynard ship. 1488 Ibid. 79, iij Spaynard 
Shippes. *583 Melbancke Philotimus Xj, Spanyerdlike 
[she] was as caieles as he. x6ix Cotgr., Espagnoli,. . made 
Spanish, or Spaniard-like. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 11. (Globe) 
373 When the Spaniard Governour heard this, he calls to 
William Atkins. 1833 Kingslev Westuo. Hot xxv, He 
asked them whether they would go Spaniard-hunting with 
him x8ga Stevenson Across the Plains 79 Long aisles 
of pine.trees hung with Spaniard’s Beard. 

Hence (chiefly in recent journalistic use) Spann- 
iardism, Spanish methods or practice; Spam- 
iardiza'tion, the making of a place or thing 
Spanish ; Sp&'niardize v. trans., to make Spanish; 
hence Spa'niardizing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. ; Spam- 
iardship, used as a mock title in speaking of a 
Spaniard. 

1733 Fielding Quix. in Eng. 1. i, If your master does not 
pay me, I shall lay his Spaniardship fast in a place, which 
[etc.]. x88o Daily News 6 May 5/8 We combat.. that 
Spaniardism he has ushered in. 1886 Symonds Renaiss. 
It., Cath. React. (1898) VII. xi. 183 Italian society., be- 
neath the shadow of a score of Spaniai dising princelings. 
1899 Wesim. Gaz. 29 Sept. 2/3 Signs of the Spaniardisa- 
tion of Sloane-street. 

f Spaniardo. Obs .— 1 A Spaniard. 

1398 Chapman Blinde Beg. Alexandria Plays 1873 I. 14, 
I am signeor Braggadino the Martiall Spaniardo, the aide 
of ./Egypt in her present wais. 

Spaniel (sptemySl), sb. 1 (and a.). Forms: o. 
4-5 spaynel, 5-6 -ell (5 -yel, 6 -iel). 0 . 5 
spanjelle, -jeall, 6 -Jell, -jeoll ; 5-6 Bpanyel(l, 
6 -yelle, spannyell, -iell, 7 -iel, 6-7 spaniell, 7 
spaniele, spani’el, 6- spaniel, y. 5 spayngyel, 
spanegeole, spangel, 6-7 -gell. S. 5 speygn-, 
spaygn-, spaignol, 6 spaignell, 7 spagnel. c. 
6 span(n)el, 7 span(n)ell, 9 dial, or vulgar 
spaniL [ad. OF. espaignol, espaigneul (niod.F. 
dpagneul) « Spanish dog ’ : see next. So MDu. 
spanjoel, -goel, spaelgoen, etc.] ^ 

1 . A variety of dog characterized by large droop- 
ing ears, long silky hair, keen scent, and affection- 
ate nature, some breeds of which are used for 
sporting purposes, esp. for starting and retrieving 
game, while others are favourite pet- or toy-dogs. 

a. c 1386 Chaucer Wife’s Prol. 267 For, as a spaynel, she 
wol on hym lepe. c 1410 blaster of Game (MS. Digby 182) 
xvi, A goode spaynel sbulde not be to rough, but bis taile 
shulde be lough. 1425 Rolls of l'arlt. IV. 298/1 By |>e Rees 
of a Spaynell, j>eie was on a nyght taken.. a man. 1484 
Caxton Fables of Poge i v, A fayi yong man , . whiche . . had 
with hym two fayre spaynels. 

p. C1450 Bk. Hawking in Rel. Ant, I. 297 Lete the span- 
yell flu.sch up the covey. 1489 Acc.Ld. High Treas. Scot. 
I. 112 Joly Johne..that brocht ij spanjealhs to the King, 
1519 Present m. Juries in Surtees Misc. (1890) 32 That no 
man kepe no hown, grewand, nor span3ell, 1357 R, Edge- 
worth Semi. vi. 56 It is natural, .to a spaniel to be gentle 
& familiar. 1389 7 Lvlv Papfie w. Hatchet E ij, There is 
not a better Spanniell in England to spring a couie, 1621 
Burton Anat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. 4 Like a ranging 
Spaniel that barkes at euery bird hec sees. 2673 Cocker 
Morals (1694) 5 Beware of that sly Sycophant’s Doeg- 
Tiicks, Who, like a Spanniel flatters, fawns, and licks. 
1704 Pope Windsor For. 99 Before his lord the ready 
spaniel bounds. 1780 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Expost. Ode xi. 
Wks. 1812 II. 239 Like crouching Spaniels, down black 
Lords must lie, Whene'er admitted to the Royal eye. 1840 
Blaine Encycl. Rural Sports § 2550 The varieties of the 
spaniel are numerous. . .A popular distinction made between 
them by many writers is into springers, cockers, and water 
spaniels. 1877 Encycl. Brit. VII. 328 1 he Spaniel is the 
favourite of the spot tsman. 

y. c 1410 blaster of Game (MS. Digby 182) Piol., Fiist y 
will begynn at Racches..and after at Spayngyels, c 1423 
Seven Sages (P.) 1448, I liadde a spangel good of plygnt. 
1533 Presentm. Juries in Smtees Alisc. (1890) 33 Neither 
hownde, spangell, lie grewend. 

6. 14.. Master of Game (MS. Royal 17. B. xli) xvi, Off 
Houndes that inen calle Spaygnell. 1533 [see x cj. 1607 
Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658.1 107 Some are smaller which 
are called Hounds, . . House-cuis, Spagnels both for the 
Water and Land. 

e. 1575 Turberv. Faulconrie Prol., The calling Spanels 
quest. 1589 Gold. Mirr. (1851) 51, I calde my Spannels, 
and to tbe field I went. 1616 Surfl. & Markham Countrey 
Farrne 679 When you make choice of any spannell, you 
shall chuse him by his shape, beautie, meitall, and cunning 
hunting. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia vi. 232 Hauing a 
mastiue Bitch and n Sp.mell with them. *640 Gent Knave 
in Gr. 1. i. B iv, I think I am little kin to a Spannell, the 
more I am beaten, the better I affect. 

b. "With distinguishing terms to denote difierent 
varieties or breeds, as Alpine, Blenheim, English, 
King Charles, A r oj’/olk(ttc..) spaniel. Also f spaniel 
gentle (see first quot). 

See also land-spaniel Land sb. it b. Water-spaniel. 

1576 Fleming tr. Cains' Dogs (1880) 14 Of the delicate, 
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neate, and pietty kind of dogges called the Spaniel gentle, 
or the comfortei , in Latine Melttaeus. 1778 Encycl, Brit, 
(ed. 2) III. 1618/2 They [Cams Hispaniolus] are still distin- 
guished by the name of English Spaniels. 1833 W. H. Max- 
well Field Bk. 497 King Charles’s spaniel, Cau[ts] Irevi- 
pilis. Ibid., The hunting spaniel cr cocker. ., Can[is] index. 
Ibid., The Alpine spaniel. 184s Youatt Dog 44 The King 
Charles’s Spaniel, so called from the fondness of Charles II 
for it,., belongs likewise to the cockers. Ibid, 45 The N01- 
folk Spaniel. Ibid., The Blenheim Spaniel. Ibid, 51 The 
Alpine Spaniel, or Bernardine Dog, is a breed almost pecu- 
liar to the Alps. 1894 Daily Nows 11 Apr. 6/4 There aie 
the usual number of King Charles, ruby spaniels, and Italian 
greyhounds. 

f c. In allusive use. Obs. 

1553 Respublica. (Brandi) 1. iii. 187 Adnl[acio ]. Doe but 
whistle for me, and I comme foortli with all. . . A vat [icin']. Y 1 
is myne owne good spaignell Rigg, a 1553 Udall Royster 
D. 11. iii. (Aib.) 36 Ye shall see hir glide and swimme, Not 
lumperdee clumperdee like out spamell Rig. 1599 T. Nashd 
Lenten Stuffe 43 Fate is a spaniel that you cannot beate 
from you. 1605 1st Pt. Jeronimo 1. iii. 1 Come, my soules 
spaniell, mylifes iclty_ substance, Whats thy name 7 xfixa 
Siiaks. Hen. VIII, v. iii. 126 You play the Spaniell, And 
thinke with wagging of your tongue to win me. 

2. Jig. a. One who piles into, or searches out, 
something. 

1562 Pilkington Expos. Abdyas 56 The papistes. .be dili- 
gent spayniels to seek al wayes possible to set up that vyle 
podell of idolalne. 1646 Quarles Sheph. Oiacles Egl. iv. 
Wks. (Grosart) III. 214/1 These are the genet ous Spaniels 
that retrive Imperiall Crownes, and swallow Kings alive. 
1647 Cleveland Char. Lond.-Dimn. 2 Suteable to their 
lots are their Informers; Skippers and Ta> lours; Spaniells 
oth for the Land and the Water. 

to. A submissive, cringing, or fawning person. 
1592 Nobody <$- Somcb in Simpson Sch, Shales. (1878) I. 
313 Time was, base spaniell, thou didst fawne as much On 
me, as now thou strivest to (latter her. 1598 Barnfikld 
Conipl. Poetrie Poems (Arb.) 102 And heiein happie, I 
areade the poore; Noflattiing Spanyels fawne on them for 
rneate. 1600 Heywood 1st Pt. Ediv. IV, 1. i, I, I, you are 
the Spaniels of the couit. 1848 Dickens Dombey xlvi, 
Have you nothing, Spaniel, to complain of in him? 1852 
Whittier Astrsea iii. Perish shall all which makes A 
spaniel of the man 1 

3. attrib. and Comb., as spaniel bitch , dog, 
group, elc. ; spaniel-like adj. and adv. ; spaniel- 
ship, a state of mean or fawning submission. 

1687 Mi£ge Gi. FT.. Diet. 11, A *Spaniel-bitch. 1818 
Scott Rob Roy xxxvii, A black spaniel bitch, c 1620 Z. 
Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) 25 The ‘spaniel dog he loves his 
Masters eye. 1694 dice. Sev. Late Voy. (1711) I. 17 They 
were as big as an ordinary Spaniel-dog. 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth xi, A little French spaniel dog sat beside them. 1832 
Thackeray Esmond 1. viii, Little Beatrix . .sat at the farther 
end of the room, .playing with a spaniel dog. 1840 Blaine 
Etteycl. Rural Sports § 2538 The ‘spaniel group includes 
the setter, the common spaniel, the Newfoundland dog, and 
the retriever. C14X0 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xvi, 
Of the *Spaynell Houndes. 1591 Shaks. TwoGentl. iv. ii. 14 
Yet(*Spaniel-like) the more she spumes my loue,Themoie 
it..fawneth on her still. 1834 Tait's Mag. I. 385/2 The 
mere spaniel-like instinct of obedience. 1833 W. H. Max- 
well Field Bk. 497 The name of the ’'spaniel race. 183a 
Carlyle Misc.(ffyd)VJ ,77 His devout Dtscipleship seemed 
nothing more than a mean ‘Spanielship. 

b. Passing into adj. in the sense * meanly sub- 
missive, cringing, fawning’, etc. 

xfiox Shaks. Jut. C, in. i. 43 Low-crooked-curtsies, and 
base Spaniell fawning. 1606 Dekker Double P, P. Wks. 
(Grosart) II, 172 He.. can Creepe into credit, ..And (by his 
Spaniell-fawning) saue his neck. 1681 Drydbn Epil. to 
Lee's P'cess Cleves 13 The Spaniel Lover, like a sneaking 
Fop, Lies at our Feet. 1796 Souihey Hymn to Penates 
Poet. Wks. 1837 II. 277 A spaniel race That lick the hand 
that beats them, or tear all Alike in frenzy. 1873 Tennvson 
Q. Mary iii. iii. These spaniel-Spaniard English of the time. 

+ Spaniel, sbt Obs. Forms: 4-5 Spaynyel(l, 

5 Spayn(h.)ell, A. Spaniell. [ad. OF. Espaig- 
nol (cf. prec. and Spainol) ] A Spaniard. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 419 GalbaServius regnede 
aftu Nero .i-chose of Spaynyellus and of Galles. Ibid. V. 
235 pe Spaynelles, Galles, and Romayns. c 1425 Wyntoun 
Cron. 11. ix. 778 (Cott.), par schippxs ne fande thretty Wipe 
of Spanjellis in company. 

Spaniel (spaemyel), v. ran. [f. Spaniel sbA] 
a. mtr. (also with it). To act like a spaniel ; to 
be meanly submissive or subservient, to. tram. 
To follow, or fawn upon, like a spaniel. 

1399 Porter Angry Worn. Abingt. (Percy Soc.) xoi How 
he would spaniell it, and shake himselfe when he comes 
out of the pond 1 160S Shaks. Ant. <$■ Cl. iv. xii. 2^ The 

hearts That pannelled [Hanmer (1743-4) emend, spaniel’d] 
me at heeles, to whom I gaue Their wishes. 1763 CuuRCtitLL 
Conference 4 Let Fortune change, and Prudence changes 
too. Supple and pliant a new system feels, Thiows up Her 
Cap, and spaniels at his heels. 181a W. Tennant Anster F. 
(1814) 1. xvi. 4 By such a pack of men, in am’rous quest, 
Fawningly spaniel'd to bestow ber band. 

Spa'meless. [f. SpanAsl j&I] A female spaniel. 

1853 G Bronte Vtllette xxxviii, He spoke no more to the 
pupils, . . but gave many an endearing word to a small 
spanieless (if one may com a word). 

SpaTiielize, v. rare. Also 7 spanniolize. 
[f. Spaniel jA 1 ] intr. (also with it). To act like 
a spaniel ; to be submissive or fawning. 

X64X Wits Recreations § 498 , 1 cannot spanniolize it week 
by week, Or wait a moneth to kisse your hand or cheek. 
1687 Mites Gt. Fr. Diet. 11, To Spanielize, or fawn like a 
Spaniel, caresser, comme font les Epagneux. 

+ Spa’uify, v. Obs. [f. Span- (as in Span- 
iard, etc.) + *(l)s , y .3 trails . To make Spanish; 
to Spaniolize. Hence f Spa’nifled ppl, a. 


I *899 in Archpriest Controv (Camden) 1. 214 The ruine of* 
our poore countiy whiche we greately feared by that Span, 
ified league. 1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 350 'I hose 
honors they meane of, are thiouglily spanified. 1601 — 
Import. Consid. (1831) 13 Uttetly lefusing to applaud to 
Paison’s Spanified Title. 1602 in Archpriest Controv. (Cam- 
den) II. 184 Some greate persons aie Spanified. 

Spanning, vbl. sb. north, and Sc. [f. Spane ».] 
The action of weaning, suspending, etc. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 467/1 Spanynge, or wenynge of 
chylder, ablactacio c 1440 Alph. Tales 23 When ]>e childe 
was att spanyng, his brewster doghter broght it vnto hym 

6 lefte it with nym. 13x6 Burgh Rec. Edinburgh (1869) 

I. 164 Vnder the payne of spnymng fia the occupatioun for 
ycir and day. 132 $ Ibid. (1871) II. 6 [For] the thrid fait, 
spanyng of thar operatfone. 1365 J. Knox Sermon 24b, 
This weaning (or spaning as we terme it) from _ worldly 
pleasure, is a thing straunge to the flesh. 1633 in Laing 
Lindorcs Abbey (1876) 224 Took as weill w k the spaining. . 
as any baiine could doe. 1898 Ld. E. Hamilton Manikin 
ix. 107 The spaning of the lambs was by with. 

b. attrib., as spaning-lamb, -time ; spaning 
brash, weaning-brash ; also transf., a disease which 
attacks corn in the early stages of its growth. 

1416-7 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 317 Pro spanyng 
lambes. 1447 Ibid. 3ig Cum ij spanynglamez et j Antonlam. 
1349 York Wills (Surtees) VI. 296 To. .my servaunte, one 
spaninge quie calf. 1362 Will of Benson (Somerset Ho.), 

A lamb at spanyng tyme. 1382 Durham Wills (Surtees) 

II. 38, xx lambes, to be delivered the next spaninge tyme 
after my deathe. 1721 Ramsay Richy # Sandy 40 At spain- 
ing time, or at our Lambmass feast. 1828 Mom Mamie 
Wauch xxiii, All the dunts and tumbles of infancy— to say 
nothing of the spaining-brash and the teeth-cutting. 

Spaniolate (spseniifldt), v. rare. Also 6 
Spanyol-. [f. Spaniol- Spanish (see Spainol) + 
-•ATE 3. Cf. obs. F. espagnoler, Sp. espailolar, and 
Hispaniolate v.] traits. To Spaniolize. Hence 
Spa - niolated ///. a. 

1377 Sidney Lett. Misc. Wks. (1829) 302 His Brother 
Earnest, muche lykehim in disposition.. .Bothe extreemely 
Spaniolated. 1383 Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C. 111. 109b 
note, Other letters sent from the Spaniolated Hollanders to 
Leyden. Ibid, no note, The Spanyolated John le Hutter. 
1833 Kingsley Westw, Ho l xxvii, As Cary said to him 
once, using a cant phrase of Sidney’s,, .all heaven and 
earth were ‘spaniolated’ to him, 1007 Athenaeum 25 May 
635/3 The poor Spaniolated prince then holding the title. 
Spaniolize (spaniiolsiz), v. Now rare. Also 

7 Spagn(i)ol-. [f. as prec. + -IZE. Cf. obs. F. 
espagnoliser, and Espanolize ».,Hispaniolize v.] 
trans. To make Spanish; to imbue with Spanish, 
notions or tendencies ; to cause to follow Spanish 
fashions. (Chiefly in pa. pple.) 

1398 Dallington Meth. Trasi. F iv, Like Traitors falsly 
hearted, or Frenchmen truly Spaniolized. 1625 Purchas 
Pilgrims iv. 1485 Their phrase was much mixt with Spanish, 
for now they are all Spaniolized. *662 J. Bargrave Pope 
Alex. VII (1867) 73 He himself seemeth to be neutral; yet 
most think that upon occasion he would prove Spaniolized. 
a 1743 Ozell tr. Brantome's SP. Rhodom. (1744) x6 He was 
a Gascon hut perfectly Spanioliz’d. 

Hence Spa-niolized, Spa’niolizing ppl. adjs. 
x6oo O. E. Repl. Libel PieC p. iv, The trecherie of Spaniol- 
ized papistes. 1603 Florio Montaigne (1634) 133 To become 
slender in wast, and to have a straight spagnolized body. 
1627 H. Burt o n. Baiting ; of Poke's Bull To Reader 3 A 
fawning spanolizing Spaniell, silenced with a fat morsel], 
or a little spettle. 1041 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. Wks. x8$i 

III. 47 A Tympany of Spanioliz’d Bishops swaggering in 
the fore-top of the State. 2670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. 

11. 137 He makes himself notorious by his defending the 
interest of Spain, he being one of the most Spanioliz’d Car- 
dinals of them all. 1888 Sat. Rev. 20 Oct. x The stronger 
but ruder stock of the already Spaniolized Hapsburgs. 

Spanish, (spsenif), a, (adv.) and sbl Forms : 
a. 3 Spainisoe, 5 Spaynessh(e, -ysshe, -ish, 
Spainysshe, 6 Spaynisshe, *ysch., Spayn.es, 
Sc. Spain.es, 9 Sc. Spainish. 0. 5-6 Spanyshe, 6 
-yssh.(e, -isohe, -issh., -ys, Spenyes, Spannishe, 
Sc. Spanes, 8 Spannish, 6 - Spanish., [f. Spain 
-f -ish, with later shortening of the first element. 
Cf. OE. Speonisc (/Elfric) , MDu. Spaensch, Spaens, 
Du. Spaansch), G. Spanisch, Da. and Sw, Spans#.] 
A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to Spain or its 
people; inhabiting, native to, characteristic of, 
Spain. s 

c 1203 Lay. 30703 Heo hahten hine Kinebord ut of 
Spainisce [v.r. Spaynes] ard. 1382 Wycliffite Bible Pref. 
Epp. ix. (1850) I. 76 Spanyshe songes. upon deed men [L. 
Hiberas naenias], c 1400 Brut ccxxix. (1908) 304 When 
J>e Spaynesshe vessellis & nauey were closid yn al about. 
«iS33 Ld. Berners Huon cxvii. 415 He coude very wel 
speke the spanysshe languag. 1383 T. Washington tr. 
Nicholay's Voy. 1. ii. 2 b, [We] sailed through the Spanish 
Seas towards the lies Baleaie.s 164a Howell For. Trav. 
(Arb.) 64 The Spanish Traveller, who was. so habituated, to 
hyperbolize,, .that he became ridiculous in all companies. 
1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 11. 18 All the Gold in the Spanish Mines. 
1723 Chambers tr. Le Clerc’s Archit. I. 36 The Spanish 
Order .. is more elegant than theRoman. X774G0LDSM. Nat. 
Hist. (1776) 1 1. 344 Even those [wild horses] which are found * 
in America are of a Spanish breed. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St.- 
Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1709) III. 537 In 1566, it constiained 
the Dutch to shake ofF the Spanish yoke. x.8xa Byron Ch. 
Har. x. lxxxi, Who late so free as Spanish girls were seen ? 
1871 Earle Phitol. Eng. Tongue 304 Round by the Spanish 
peninsula have also come to us those English, .nouns which 
are derived from Arabic. 

to. Spanish Main , the mainland of America 
adjacent to the Caribbean Sea, esp. that portion of 


the coast stretching from the Isthmus of Panama 
to the mouth of the Orinoco ; in later use also, 
the sea contiguous to this, or the route traversed 
by the Spanish register ships. Now Hist. 

1723 Sloane Jamaica II. 297 This is brought from the 
Spanish Main, or Continent of America. 1763 Phil. Trans. 
LV. 30 The portrait of a child born of negro patents upon 
the Spanish main. 1803 J. Burney Disc, in South Sea j. i. 
7 That part of the continent, since known by the names of 
Terra Pirma, and the Spanish Main. 1839 Longf. Wreck 
Hesperus iv, Then . spake an old Sailor, Had sailed the 
Spanish Mam. x8go J. Corbett Drake viii. xxo Cartagena 
was the capital of ihe Spanish Main. 

c. Spanish Maich (see first quot.). 

1788 Gibbon Decl. § F. xlix. V. 14 1 In his absence he 
[Charlemagne] instituted the Spanish march, which ex- 
tended from the Pyrenees to the river Ebro. Ibid, note, 
The governors or counts of the Spanish march. 1845 
Encycl. Metrop. XI. 296/1. 

2. Of things : Of actual or attributed Spanish 
origin ; made, manufactured, or produced in Spain 
(or Spanish. America) ; associated or connected 
with Spain on this account. 

1483 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 3g Forest biiles ., 
JSpaynish dartes. 1486 Bk. St. A Ibans , H winking c v, Take 
yolkys of E&ges rawe, .put therto spanyshe salte. 1392 
Shuttlewort/is’ Acc. (Chetham Soc.) 75 Towe ovnsies of 
Make spenyes sylke to be boughte at Chester, ini*. 1398 
Sc. Acts,. Jas. VI (1816) IV. 169/1 Euerie erle be armit 
and furnist w th corslet of pruif, held peaces, vanbraces, 
teslettis, and ane spanische pik. 1613 Markham Eng. 
Housew. 11. iv. (1668) 116 If it be Spanish Cute, two gallons 
will go further than five gallons of Candy Cute. 1649 Eng. 
Farrier xiii, Make your sbooe of spruse or Spanish Iron. 
1688 Holme A rmoury 111, xxii. (Roxb.) 274/1 Spanish to- 
bacco, the wreath about a finger thickness. 1794 Mrs. 
Radclifse Myst. Udolpho I, Some fiasks of rich Spanish 
wine. 1829 Loudon Encycl. Plants 205 S[alsoIa] saliva. . 
affords all the best soda consumed in Europe. It is called 
by us Spanish or Alicant soda. 1846 Baxter Libr. Pract. 
Agric. (ed. 4) I. 202 Spanish annotta is unquestionably 
the best ingredient for colouring cheese. 1880 J. Dunbar 
Pract. Papermaker 33 Spanish Esparto,. .Oran Esparto. 

Comb. 1634 Gayton Pleas. Notes To Friend, Thou *dst 
turn'd the Pyrrhick Galliard of the Times Into inchanted 
Spanish- Pavin Rimes. 1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) 
IV, 283 Bully brown or Spanish snuff colour. 

b. Esp. Spanish leather, mahogany, needle, soap, 
-wool (see also 7 ). 

1483 in Antiq. Rep. (1807) I. 42, viij paiie of botews of 
*Spaynysh leder. 1376 Gascoigne Steele Glas 373 Wks. 
igio II. 152 Our knit silke stockes, and Spanish lether shoes. 
1626 L. Owen Speculum Jesuiticnm (1629) 9 Our Spanish- 
leather Saint had a diuine reuelation of the blessed Trinitie. 
1693 Dryden Juvenal vi. (1697) 134 The several Suits Of 
Armour, and the Spanish Leather Boots 1 X71X Land, Gaz. 
No. 4862/4 Every.. Spanish Leather-dresser, and all other 
Dressers of Hides. 1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade , Spanish- 
leather maker, a manufacturer of Cordovan-leather. 1837 
W. B. Adams Pleasure Carriages 75 There are two kinds 
of mahogany, known as ‘‘Spanish ’ and * Honduras 1869 
Rankine Machine $ Hand-tools App. 69 Spanish mahogany 
is the more highly valued for ornamental purposes. 1384 
in FeuilleratAViM/j Q. Elis . (1008) 368 For*spanishe needles 
iii 4 . 1603 Tryall Ckev. 11. i. in Bullen Old PI. (1884) III. 
s86 Sitting upon the poynt of a Spanish needle. 16x5 
Markham Country Contentm. 1. x, The best substance 
whereof to make Angling hooks, is either old Spanish 
needles, or else strong wier. c 1450 M. E. Med. Bk. (Hein- 
rich) i34Take harde ‘spaynessh sepe and a litul stale ale. 
1372 Gascoigne Conncell to Withipoll 78 Some may pre- 
sent thee with a pounde or twaine Of Spanishe soape to 
washe thylynnen white. 1789 H. Buchan Dorn. Med. (1790) 
433 Such as cannot bear the asafoetida may substitute 
Spanish soap in its place. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 
306 Spanish or Castile soap is made by mixing olive oil 
and soda. 1436 Libel English Policy in Polit. Poems 
(Rolls) II. 162 Ffor ‘Spayneshe wolle in Fllaundres draped 
is. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Wool, The goodness of the 
Spanish Wools is owing to a few English Sheep sent over 
into Spain. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) Xyil. 343/2 The 
wool . .is used for mixing with Spanish wool in some of their 
finest cloths. 

o. Of aiticles of dress, etc. : Made in Spain, of 
Spanish materials, or after the Spanish fashion. 

. *530 Palsgr. 273/2 Spaynisshe bagge, bauldrier. C1534 
in Lewis Life Fisher (1855) II. 297, 2 Spanyshe napkyus 
wroght wythe sylke and gold. *342 Nottingham Rec. III. 
220 One Spaynes cloke of frysado. r6xo 13. Jonson A hit. 
iv. vii, His Spanish slops. Ana, They are profane.. and 
idolatrous breeches. 1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. 
X20 A Nose, .against which there is no possible defence but 
Spanish Gloves. 1632 News fr, Lowe-Cmmtr. 2 Some- 
times, forsooth, the Spanish Hose Doth tiick him up, and 
theie He goes. 1803 Scott Last Minstrel 11. xix, A 
palmer's amice. .With a wrought Spanish baldric bound, 
cl. Needlework. (See quols.) 

1640 J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise Needle A 2 The Spanish- 
stitch. Rosemary-stitch, and Mowse-stitch. 1882 Caulfeild 
& Saward Diet. Needlew, 454/1 Spanish embroidery, a 
modern work, and closely resembling Darning on Muslin. 
Ibid. 455/1 Some of the Spanish Points are not raised, but 
are formed with a pattern worked out in Buttonhole Studies. 
1893 Miss Masters Art Needlework 41 Several specimens 
of the embroidery executed by this queen [Katharine ot 
Aragon] . . are still known as * Spanish work '. 

3. Of a type or kind chaiacteristic of, or exem- 
plified by, the Spaniards. 

In quot. X584, 'deceitful, perfidious, treacherous'. 

XS30 Palsgr. 223/1 Gyruell for a purse of the spaynisshe 
facyon. 1584 Walsingham in Cott. Libr. Catal. 8 The 
French king.. will mislike, that, by any Spanish practice, 
she should be drawn to violate her faith. 1392 G. Harvey 
Four Lett. Wks. (Grosart) I. 192 Be thinke your selues of 
the olde Romane Discipline, ana the newe Spanish industry. 
a 1628 F. Greville Sidney ui. (1652) 37 His Spanish haugh- 

64-2 
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tuie 1693 W, Freke Sei. Ess. Apol. 5 , 1 shall not cramp 
myself to a Spanish Ctitt to do it. 1806 A.. Huntlr Cuitna 
159 To stew Vegetables in the Spanish manner. 1891 
Farrar Darkn. <5- Dawn xvii, Your poem.. is crude in 
paits. It is too Spanish and provincial. 

4:, In the names of various diseases. 

1583-91 [see Pip si } b] 1600P0RY Ir . Leo’s Africa 1. 39 This 
they were most certainly perswaded of, that thesame disease 
came first from Spatne ; wherefore they, .call it, The Span, 
ish poxe. 1608 [see Pox sb. 1 e]. 1681 [see Pocic sb. 21.3. 
a 1700 Diet. Cant. Crew, Spanish-gout, the Pox. c 1720 W. 
Giiison Farrier’s Dispens. xiv. (1734) 271 The disease of the 
Head, which he [Solleysell] calls the Spanish-evil, . . affected 
the Head with a Delirium or Madness. 1868 Rep. U. S. 
Commissioner Agric. (1869) 38 Five western cattle died of 
Spanish fever at Millerton,, .New York, wheie they were 
quarantined. 

5. Of or pertaining to, dealing or connected 
with, the language or lileiature of Spain. 

1599 Minsheu {title), A Spanish Grammar, first collected 
. .by R. Percivale,. .nowaugmented. by J. Minsheu. _ 1706 
Stevens Spanish % Eng. Diet. Pref., The Spanish Diminu- 
tives are much more numerous than the Substantives. _ 1706 
—New Spanish Grammar 3, I shall enter immediately 
upon the Spanish Alphabet. 1728 Chambers CycL s. v. Bible , 
Where he explains the Hebrew Words by Spanish Words. 
1842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 302/1 A Spanish grammar for the 
use of English students. 1887 Encycl, Brit. X.XII. 352/2 
The law of Spanish accentuation. Ibid., A treatise on 
Spanish ‘doublets' by JVlme. Carolina Michaelis. 1888 
Jacobi Printers' Vocab. 129 Spanish n, a capital or lower 
case n with a curly accent, thus — fi. 


0. Tn combination with other proper names, as 
Spanish-American, -Arabifc, - hidian , etc. 

1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 1 . 494/2 The Bastitlian or Spanish 
Phoenician [alphabet]. 1838 Prescott Ferd. <f Is. Pref., 
The literal version . . of the Spanish- Arab chronicles. 2866 
Treas. Bot. 821/2 The Spamsh-Americans use the leaves 
as a condiment. 2872 Kingsley At Last x, One of the 
old Spanlsh-Indlan jungle tracks. 1886 Encycl. Brit. XXI, 
633/2 We possess a few literary woiks written in Spanish 
Arabic: 

7. Special collocations. 

J Spanish ashes, = Barilla 2. S. biscuit, black (see 
quots.). S. brown, a kind of earth having a reddish-brown 
colour (due to peroxide of iion), used as a pigment; also, 
the colour which this impaits. S. burn, burton, Naut. 
(see quots.). tS. Chalk, a variety of steatite found in 
Spain. S. clew, Naut. (see quot.). f S. coal, an aromatic 
composition [Sp. pebete burned as a perfume, t S. coin, 
slang (see quot.). fS. fig (see Fig sb. 2). S. fox, 
Naut. (see Fox sb. 8). + Spanish green, verdigris. 

S. juice, liquorice (see Liquorice x). S. march, +S. 
money, S padlock, slang (see quots ). t S. paint, 
paper, cosmetics coming from or used in Spain. + S. pike, 
a needle (cf, sense 2b). S.red,an ochre resembling Venetian 
red, but slightly yellower (Fairbolt, 1854). S. reef, Naut. 
(see quot.). S. spoon, a kind of long-handled scoop used 
for removing the earth in the excavation of holes for tele- 
graph posts. S. stripes, a kind of woollen fabric (Knight, 
1875). fS. sword, a lapier. S. trot, trumpeter (see 
quots.). S. wave (after G. or Du. use as an intensive : see 
quot. 1852). S. white, (a) finely powdered chalk used as 
a pigment or for its cleansing properties ; (6) a fine quality 
of flour (see quot. 1882). S. windlass, Naut. (see quot. 
1846). S. wood, Spanish mahogany. S. wool, a variety 
of rouge tsee also 2 b). + S. worm (see quot.). 

2727 De Foe Eng. Tradesnt. iii, (1841) 1 . 20 These ashes 
they call “Spanish. 1763 Lewis Phil. Comm. A rts 596 The 
ashes, .are brought to us, under the name of Spanish ashes 
or bariglia. 1769 Mrs. Rafeald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 
275 To make “Spanish Biscuits. [Recipe follows.] 1839 
Uke Diet . Arts 341 When this cork [sc. the white cork 
of France] is burned in close vessels it forms the pigment 
called^ “Spanish black. 1660 Albert Durer Revived xs 
“Spanish Brown is a dirty brown colour. 1703 R. Neve City 
< J- C. Purchaser 2x5 Timber- works that are expos'd to 
dje Weather, ought.. to be Prim’d with Spanish-brown. 
*73* J. Peelb Water-Colours 63 Shadow your Vermilion 
with Spanish brown. 1850 Holtzapffel Tuminglll. 1313 
The cement is., hardened with red ochre, or Spanish brown 
and whiting. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 640* Spanish. 


ropes and two moveable pullies, called “Spanish burtons. 
1846 A. Young Naut. Diet. 53 A single Spanish burton, 
has three single blocks ; or two single blocks and a hook 
fixed to one of the bights of the standing part of the tackle. 
A double Spanish burton, has one double and two single 
blocks. X759 Phil. Trans. LI. 41 note. My friend Mr. 
Dacosta shewed me a piece of “Spanish chalk. 1796 Kir wan 
Elan. Mm. (ed. 2) I. 154 The steatites of China.. is often 
called Spanish Chalk. 2893 Alston & Walker Seaman, 
ship (ed. 3) xi 6 *Spanisk Clews, .are made by serving the 
nettles round below the seizing, leaving one out on each 
side, at regular intervals. 1616 B. Jonson Devil an Ass 
iv. iv, [To] aske for your piueti , “Spanish-cole, To burne, 
and sweeten a roome. 2785 Grose Diet. Vulgar T., 
* Spanish coin, fair words, and compliments. 2394 Nashe 
Unfort. Trav. Wks. (Grosart) V. 143 To see poore English 
asses how soberly they swallow '’Spanish figges, deuour any 
hooke baited for them. 1621 Cotgr., Herd de gris, verdi- 
grease, a “Spanish gTeene. 1648 Hfxham ii, Spaensch 
Groen, Spanish Greene. 1803 Med. 7 ml. X. x66 The in- 
sertion in the Schedule [of the Medicine Act of 1802] of 
such names as “Spanish juice, refined liquorice [etc.]. 287a 
Oliver Elem. Boh 11, 166 Spanish juice is the sweet ex- 
tract of the Liquorice-root, .evaporated to dryness. 1750- 
“Spamsh liquorice [see Liquorice 2]. 2884 E. L. Ander- 
son Mod, Horsem. u. xvii. 245 The “Spanish march should 
be practised at a very slow walk, and the horse well sup. 
ported by the hand, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, 
Spanish.fnoney, fair Words and Compliments, 1788 Grose 
Diet. Vulgar T. (ed 2), * Spanish Padlock, a kind of girdle 
contrived by jealous husbands of that nation, to secuie the 
chastity of their wives. 1668 Charlbton Onomast, 303 
Bianca Alexandnna, ..“Spanish Pamt for Ladies. i6«q 
Bulwer Anthroponiet. 235 The women of Spaine are also 


great painters, other Nations having learnt from them the 
use of “Spanish papei. Ibid. 136 [see Rubric sb, 1 b]. 
2624 Ford Sun's Darling it. i,_A French Gentleman that 
trayls a “Spanish pike, a Tailor. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk. 640 *Spantsh Reef, the yards. lowered on the 
cap. Also, a knot tied in the head of the jib. 1876 Preecb 
& SrvKWRiGHT Telegraphy 191 For light lines, on which 
the poles need not be insertea to a greater depth than four 
feet, the “Spanish Spoon answers the purpose.. very fairly. 
c 2332 Du Wes Introd, Fr. in Palsgr . 908 The “spanische 
sworde, la rapiere. 2884 E. L.Andiirson Mod. Horseman- 
ship u, xvii. 143 The “Spanish Trot is an exaggerated 
action in which, at each stride, a fore-leg is thrust boldly 
to the front, ana there is a poise or half halt as the hoise 
is in air. 2783 Grose Diet. Vulgar T., * Spanish, or Ring 
of Spam's Trumpeter, an ass when braying. 2852 tr. Ida 
Pfeiffer's fount. Iceland 56 Our decks were washed by a 
great many “Spanish waves. Note. The large waves which 
approach from the westward are called by the sailors 
Spanish waves or billows. 2837 Dufferin Lett. High 
Lat, (ed. 3) 22 Tumbling about on the top of the great 
Atlantic rollers— or Spanish waves, as they are called— 
until I thought the ship would roll the masts out of her. 
2346 Invent. Lh. Goods Sussex 106 For “Spaynysch whytt, 
yj* vjd, 1686 Phil, Trans. XVI. 26 Spanish white made of 
Chalk and Alum burnt together. 2799 G. Smith Labora- 
tory I 3x3 This is the magistery of bismuth, used by ladies 
for a cosmetic; and is termed, by artists, Spanish white. 1823 
J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 733 The. varnish,.. when 
quite dry, [is] cleaned with starch or Spanish white. 1882 
Notes on Cerent . (ed. 2) 44 note, The very best white flour, 
..either that known as ‘Spanish whites’, or else ‘Hun- 
garian flour 2846 A. Young Naut, Diet. 290 * Spanish - 
windlass, a wooden roller having a rope wound about it, 
through the bight of which lope an iron bolt is inserted as 
a lever for heaving it round, c i860 H. Stuart Seaman’s 
Catech, 29. Heave Doth parts of the strop together with a 
Spanish windlass, 1873 Carpentry ft Join, is The mahogany 
being what is often called cedar, to distinguish it from the 
very hard “Spanish wood. 2892 Photogr. Ann. II. 301 
This camera is.. made of Spanish wood. 2678 Phillips 
(ed. 4), * Spanish- Wool, a parcel of Wool so coloured by 
Spanish Art, and therefore so called, that it imparts its 
tincture to Ladies [etc.]. 2838 Penny Mag. 1 Dec. 467/2 
Two other preparations, called Spanish wool and Oriental 
wool, have been long known to. .the dealers and consumers 
of rouge. 1785 Grose Diet. Vulgar J\, * Spanish worm , 
a nail, so called by caipenters when they meet one in a 
hoard- they are sawing. 

8. In the specific names or designations of 
animals, birds, fish, etc. 

A number of others, chiefly West Indian and Bermudan 
fish names, aie given in recent American Diets. 

. (a) i668.Charleton Onomast. 74 PerdixRnffa, .theSpan- 
ish Partridge, a 2703 Ray Syn. Avium ft Piscinm (1713) 
184 Icterus minor nidtim suspendens. . .The Watchy Picket, 
or Spanish Nightingale. The American Hang-nest. 2731 
Albin Nat, Hist. Birds I. 87 The Spanish Goose, or Swan 
Goose. A user cygnoides. 1782 Pennant Genera Birds 
PI. 13 Spanish Duck. 1849 ©• J* Browne Amer. Poultry 
) r d. 25 In the Spanish fowl, the comb is more developed 
than in any other breed. 1834 Meall Moubray's Poultry 
248 Spanish Runt. — Described ns the largest of the Runts. 
i8 94-5 Lydkkker Roy. Nat. Hist. III. 393 The Spanish 
sparrow {Passer hispaniolensis) replaces the English bird 
in many parts of the Mediterranean region. 

(b) 2648 Hexham u, Een Spaensche Zee-katte, a Spanish 

Cat. a 167a- Spanish mackerel [see Mackerel 1 2]. 1836 

Yarrell Brit. Fishes I. 104 The Spanish Bream, Pagellus 
erythrinus. 2882 J ordan & G 1 lbert Syn. Fishes N. A mer . 
669 Sebastodes rubrivinctns, Spanish Flag. Ibid. 887 
Clupeapseudohispanica, Spanish Sardine. Ibid, 939 Scarus 
radians, Spanish Porgy. 2885 Lady Brassey/« the Trades 
xvii, The. .little blue and yellow Spanish angel-fish [Holo- 
canthus tricolor J. 2888 Goode Amer. Fishes 204 In this 
limpid pool were many gorgeously-colored species,.. the 
rainbow-fish, the Spanish-Tady [Bodianxs rufits]. 

(c) 2787 Vounfs Ann. Agric.V III. 197 Four shepherds, 

and from four to .six large Spanish dogs. 1801 Shaw Gen. 
Zool. II, ji. 391 The principal distinction of the Spanish 
Sheep is the fineness of the fleece, and the horizontally ex- 
tended spire of the homs. 2827 Griffith tr. Cuvier V. 172 
Spanish Cat... Fur short; feet and lips flesh-colour. 2832 
Ibid, IX. Syn. 33 Spanish Lizard, Lacerta ( Psammodromus) 
Uispanicus. 1837 [see Pointer 4]. 1884 Goode Nat. Hist. 
Aqua/. Anvn. 837 We are informed by a large importer 
that the Spanish Leech was a small green Leech brought 
here occasionally.. by sea-captains. 1894 Lydekker Roy. 
Nat, Htst. II. 237 The Spanish wild goat inhabits the 
Pyrenees [etc.]. 1896 Ibid. V. 71 The Spanish terrapin 

(Clemmys leprosa), of Spain and Noith-Western Africa. 

b. Esp. S/att«/t/y, = CANTHABIDES. Also fig. 
So Du. spaansche vlieg, G. spanische fliege, F. mouche 
d Espagne , etc. 

2634 Chatman Alpkonsus w. i. 179 Drink not, Prince 
Palatine, throw it on the ground. It is not good to trust his 
Spanish flies. 1682 Grew M useeunt 1, § vii. ii. 168 The common 
slender Spanish- Fly. Cantharis vulgaris. 17x2 Aruuthnot 
John Bull Postscr., He procured Spanish flies to blister 
lus neighbours. 1813 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. x. (1818) I. 317 
Another species of Mylabris . which is fully as efficacious 
M ^Vm_ commorl Spanish Ay. 1842 Loudon Suburban Hort. 
ips The Canthdrides, or Spanish blister-flies, are an essen- 
tial article of medicine. 2861 Hulme tr. M oquin- Tandon 
11 . hi. in. 128 Common Cantharides : . .commonly called 
Cantharides of the shops, Spanish Fly, Cantharides Fly. 

. Iransf. 2823 Byron Juan ix. xxviii, None, save the Span- 
ish fly and Attic bee, As yet are strongly stinging to be free. 

9. In the names of plants, trees, etc., denoting 
either varieties or distinct species found in Spain 
or Spanish America (esp. the West Indies), as 
Spanish arbor-vine, ash, briar, campion , cane , 
cardon, catchjly , coffee, oak, onion, etc. 

Spanish bayonet (see Bayonet sb. 3). S. bean, (a) a 
variety of broad bean ; ( b ) U.S., the scarlet runner {Cent. 
Diet. 1891). S. beard, D.S., the epiphytic plant, Tilland. 
sia usneotdes, of the Southern States; long-beard. +S. 
bell, some garden flower, 7 Campanula hispanica (c£ 


G. spanische glocke ). S. chestnut, cress (see quots.). 
S. dagger (see quot.). S. elm, an evergreen timbei-tree 
( Cordia Get aschanthus) of the West Indies.. S. garlic, 
the tocambole. S. grass, Espaito grass. S. hedge- 
nettle (see quot.). S. iris, a bulbous iris of the genus 
Jcip/unm, esp. X. vulgare (formerly Ins X/p/tinm). S. 
moss, -Spanish beard. S. needles, the American plant 
Bidens bipinnaia or its prickly fruit. S. nut, (11) an 
iridaceous plant, Mores a sisyrinchinm, the bulbs of which 
are eaten in Spain; { b ) a variety of hazel-nut, Cory lies 
column, f S. pick- tooth (see quot.). S. plum, - Plum 
sb. 3b. S. potato : (see Potato sb. 3 a). S. soldier, = 
Spaniard 3 a. fS. trumpet, the jonquil. S. viper's 
grass, scorzonera, esp. S. hispanica or black salsify. See 
also Spanish broom. 

A number of othets are given in recent American Diets., 
as Spanish berries, bluebell, buckeye, etc. 

2732 Miller Gard. Did. s.v. Coitvolvulits, Gieat Ameri- 
can Bindweed. , commonly call’d “Spanish Aiboi-Vitie, or 
Spanish Woodbind.. 1846 Lindley Veg. Kingd. C31 Ipomcca 
tuberosa, the Spanish Arbour Vine of Jamaica. 1726 Pet l- 
veriana 1. 178 “Spanish Ash. . . Caroba Barbad. 1846 A. 
Gray Man. Bot. 472 Yucca gloriosa and alotfoha 
(•Spanish Bayonet). 2863- [see Bayonet 3]. 2706 London 
& wise Retir'd Gard. 96 “Spanish, Sandwich, Windsor 
Beans. 2784 Smyth Tour in U.S, I. 372 Another veiy 
singular ana striking appearance is a kind of Moss, litre 
[Mississippi] called “Spanish Beards. 2812 Brackenkidgk 
Views 0/ Louisiana (1814) 42 The long moss, or Spanish 
heaid, begins to be seen below the Arkansas. 1867 Latham 
Black ft White 118 The white oaks and cypresses, in the 
swamps are hung with * Indian moss ’, also called ‘ Spanish 
beard , a grey pendent lichen. 1664 Evelyn Rat. Ilort. 
(1729) 215 August. Flowers in Prime, or yet lasting... 
•Spanish Bells [etc.]. 17x6 Pettvcriana I, 177 Barbadoes 
“Spanish Briar. 2731 Miller Gard. Diet. s.v. Lychnis, 
“Spanish Campion, with a red Valerian Leaf, and a purplish 
Flower. 2703 Art's Irnprov. I. 63 A slip of hollow “Spannish- 
Cane, brought to a smooth and sharp edge. 2699 Evelyn 
Acetaria 10 The “Spanish Cardon, a wild and smaller 
Artichoak, with sharp pointed Leaves. 2707 Mortimer 
Iltisb. 450 Cardons Spanish are only propagated by Seed 
that is of a longish Oval form. 1738 Phil. 7 'raus. XI,. 
457 Lychnis Viscosa.. .Anglici “Spanish Catch-fly. 2664 
Evelyn Kal. Ilort. (1729) 207 Cherries.., the Common 
Cherry, “Spanish Black. 2733 W. Ellis Chiltein ff Vale 
Farm. 145 There aie many sorts of Cherries, as the.. 
Spanish, Amber, Nonsuch. 2699 Evelyn Acetaria 28 
The sweet aromatick “Spanish Cheivile. 1762 Ann. Reg. 
1 . 1 19 For sowing the gieatest number of "Spanish chesnut- 
trees. 2843 Holtzapfftl Turning I. 80 The sweet, or 
Spanish chesnut, is very much like oak. 1880 Bessey 
Botany 478 Costarica vesca, the so-called Spanish Chest- 
nut, is.a native of Asia Minor and the region eastwatd to 
the Himalayas. 2832 Audubon Ornith. 1 . 181 The wijd 
“Spanish Coffee ( Cassia occidentalis ) . . grows chiefly in 
old fields in the Southern States. 2887 Bentley Man. Bot. 
567 Peeled Colocynth..is commonly known as Turkey 
Colocynth, but that imported from France and Spain is 
sometimes distinguished as French and “Spanish Colocynth. 
2823 Craub Techn. Diet . II.s.v., “Spanish Cress, the Vella 
annua , an annual. 2829 Loudon Encycl. Plants 352 
Lepidium Cardamincs, Spanish Cress. 2866 Treas. Hot. 
1074/2 * Spanish dagqer, a West Indian name for Yucca 
aloifolia. 1758 P. Browne Jamaica 170 “Spanish Elm 
or Prince-wood.. is.. one of the best timber woods [etc.]. 
1839 Loudon Encycl. Plants 150 Cordia Geraschanthus, 
Spanish-elm. 2707 Mortimer Husb. (1721) II. 163 Kocam- 
boles are a sort of wild Garlick, otherwise called “Spanish 
Garlick. 2832 G. W. Johnson Cott. Gard. Diet, 781 Ro- 
cambole, . .sometimes called Spanish Garlic. 1884 De Can. 
dolle's Ong. Cultivated PI. 250 The principal varieties 
of Cucnrbita maxima are the great yellow gouid,..lhe 
“Spanish gourd, the turban gourd. 1867 Urc's Did. Arts 
(ed. 6) II. 237 Esparto or “Spanish Grass. 2823 Ckaiih 
Techn. Did. II. s.v., “Spanish Hedge Nettle, thcPrasium, 
a shrub. 2863 Chambers' Encycl. V. 639/2 /. xiphtitm , 
sometimes called "Spanish I[ns], 2880 F.ncyil. Brit. XIII. 
276/2 The garden plants known as the Spanish iris and 
the English iris are both of Spanish origin. 1664 Evelyn 
Kal. Hort. (1729) 201 Prune now your ^Spanish Jasmine. 
1707 [see Jasmine xa.fi]. 2842 Loudon Suburban Hort. 
617 The “Spanish lentil, and the tuberous Lathyrus. 2706 
London & Wise Retir'd Gard. 95 Red “Spanish Lettuce. 
27 S 3 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Lychnis, The capillaceous 
leaved “Spanish lychnis 1856 Olmsted Slave states 373 
The long, waving drapery of the tyllindria[«V], or “Spanish 
moss. 1884 Evangelical .1 lag. Feb. 60 We have the ‘ Old 
Man’s Beard', or Spanish Moss of American Forests. 
2846-30 A. Wood Class-bk. Bot. 346 Bidens bipinnaia, 
“Spanish Needles. 1866 Treas. Bot. 1075^2 Spanish needles, 
a name given in the West Indies to the fruits of a species of 
Bidens. 2397 Gerarde Hetbal 1. lxviii. 94 •Spanish Nut 
hath smal grassie leaues, 1664 Evelyn Kal. Ilort. (1729) 
203 Ladies Slipper, Stock Gilly Flower, Spanish Nut [etc.]. 
2760 J, Lee Introd, Bot. App. 320 Nut, Spanish, h is. 1783 
Martyn Lett. Elem. Bot. xxviii, (1794) 442 The stipules., 
of the Byzantjne or Spanish nut, which Linmeus gives as 
a distinct species, are_ linear. 2829 Loudon Encycl. Plants 
46 Moreea sisyrinchinm, Spanish-nut. 17x6 Petiveiiana 
1. 179 “Spanish Oak... Caroba Barbad teiraphylla. 2717 
Ibid, hi, 204 Spanish Oak. Splits very well into Clap- 
boards and Ladders. 2852 Mori it Tanning Currying 
(1833) 98 Quercus Fahata, .[is] known in Delaware, Mai y- 
land and Virginia by the name of Spanish oak. 2706 
London & Wise Retir'd Gard. 93 Red [and] white “Spanish 
011100^1763 Mills System Pract. Husb. IV. 34 The Spanish 
onion is most esteemed for it’s mildness as well as si/e. 
2806 A. Hunter Cuitna (ed. 3) 149 Take four Spanish., 
onions. 2647 Hexham i, (Herbs), Pepper wort, or “Spanish 
Pepper. 2842 Loudon Suburban iioit. 607 The annual 
capsicum, the Spanish, or Guinea pepper, C. dnnuitm L, 
a native of South America. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Spanish Pick-tooth, a. sort of Herb. 2823 Crabb 'Techn. 
Did. II. s.v. Sponciias, The species are trees, as the.. 
Purple Hog-Plum, or “Spanish Plum. 1864 Grisebach Flora 
Brit. JV. I ltd, 787/2 Spanish-plum, Spend ias purpurea. 
J 7°6 London & Wke Retir’d Gard. 93 Black [and] 
White “Spanish Radish. 2732 Miller Gard. Diet, .s.v. 
Raphanus, Great round black Radish, commonly call’d 
I he Spanish Radish. 1786 Abercrombie Gard, Assist, 238 
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Cuttings of common, or “Spanish reed, 2767 — Ev. Man his 
own Gardener (1803} 671 Apples... Italian apple, “Spanish 
rennet, Canada rennet [etc,]. 1707 “Spanish salsify [see 

Salsify b], 1819 Pantologia X. s.v, Scorzonera , '‘Spanish 
scorzonera, or garden viper's-grass. 1901 Gardener 12 Jan. 
1048 Close by.. is a '•‘Spanish Soldier.., stiff and pointed 
with its three-comered stem-like leaves. 1883 Garden 27 
Sept. 372/1 Two or three others.. continue in beauty till 
the first flowers of the •‘Spanish Squill expand. 1822 Hortus 
Anglicus II. 104 Thymus Zygis. White ‘Spanish Thyme. 
1391 Pgrcivall Span. Diet., Mtelgas, “Spanish trefoyle, 
Herba vtedica. 1623 Minsheu, Midgas, an herbe called 
Spanish trefoile, or three leafed grasse ; 1664 Evelyn Kal. 
Hort. (1720) 198 March Flowers in Prime, or yet lasting, . . 
“Spanish Trumpets or Junquils [etc.]. 1832 G. W. Johnson 
Cott, Gard. Diet. 837 “Spanish Viper's Grass, Scorzonera. 
18 75 “Spanish willow [see Spaniard 3 b]. 1731 “Spanish 
woodbine (see 5. arbor-vine above]. ^ 

10. Comb., as Spanish-barrelled, -born, -built, 
-speaking, etc., adjs. 

a 1628 F. Grevil Life Sidney (1907) 104 Resolutely oppose 
those Spanish-born, or Spanish-sworn Tyrannies, c 1677 in 
Marvell Growth Popery (1678) 6t A Spanish built Ship. 
181a Scott Let. in Lockhart (1839) II !• 39°> I have got Rob 
Roy’s gun, a long Spanish-barrelled piece. 18x8 — Rob Roy 
xxxi, Levelling their long Spanish-barrelled guns. 1871 
Kingsley A t Last x, A snrewd Spanish-speaking school- 
master. 187s Ruskin Ears Clav. Ivi, Mr. Peter Domecq 
was, I believe, Spanish born. 

B. sb. or ellipt. 1. The Spanish language. 

148s Caxton Malory's Arthur Pref. 2 Bookes..as wel 

in duche, ytalyen, spaynysshe, and grekysshe as in frensshe. 
*545 Raynald Byrth Mankynde Prol. C viii, To speke 
dutche, frenche, spanissh, and dyuers other langages. a 1568 
Ascham Scholem. 11. (Arb.) 147 Translating the Vlisses of 
Homer out of Greke into Spanish 1623 Minsheu Span. 
Gram. Proem, Spanish is a speech, wheieof in times past 
(in Spaine) there hath beenc foure kinds vsed. 1642 Howell 
For. Trav. (Arb.) 39 The Spanish is nought else but mere 
Latine, take a few Morisco words away. 1706 Stevens Sp. 
<$■ Eng. Diet. Pref, Neither can I allow Spanish to be as 
generally call’d a Corruption of Latin. 1797 Ertcycl. B> it. 
(ed. 3) XIV. 564/1 In Spanish, we have many old Gothic 
woids. 1842 Borrow Bible in Spain in, The magnificent 
tones of the Spanish sounded to great advantage amidst the 
shr ill squeaking dialect of Portugal. 

2. In various elliptical or absolute uses : 

a. Spanish persons or people; Spaniards, rare- 1 , ft). 
Spanish snuff, usually plain Spanish. Obs. C. {The) Span- 
ish, haid cash, money, slang, d. Spanish bonds or stock. 

a. x6fio F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 347 There is a 
large river, .which some Spanish were about to crosse. 

b. 1681 Colvil Whigs Snpplic. (1751) ng Then hope 
triumphs, and fear doth vanish, Like grief, when it’s expell'd 
by Spanish. 1698 Farquhar Love .$■ a Bottle 11. ii. Wks. 
1892 I. 35 The three divisions of his head weie filled with 
orangery, bei gamot, and plain Spanish. 1709 Steele Tatler 
No. 1 P3 Allowing him some Plain Spanish. 1748 Smol- 
lett R. Random xxxix, Her upper-lip contained a large 
quantity of plain Spanish. 

c. 1788 Grose Diet. Vulgar T. (ed. 2), Spanish, the Span- 
ish; ready money. 1806 Sure Winter in Land. II. 122 He 
helps the fiats out of their Spanish. x8xx Sporting Mag. 
XXXVII. 303 After extracting the Spanish from all his 
sporting acquaintance, a 1814 Sailors' Ret. 11. iii. in New 
Brit. Theatre II. 342, I wish you would rather give the 
hard Spanish. 1869 Punch 10 July 11/2. 

d. 2841 Thackeray Gt. Hoggarty Diamond ii, The young 
stockbrokers used to tell us of immense bargains in Spanish, 
Greek, and Columbians. 

C. adv. To walk Spanish, to (cause to) walk 
under compulsion, properly with some one holding 
the collar and the seat of the trousers. U.S. 

1848 Lowell Biglow P. Ser. 1. No. ii, To.. walk him 
Spanish clean right out o’ all his homes an’ houses. 2890 
Voice (N. V.) 14 Aug., [They] were hustled out of the country 
on an hour's notice, made to ‘ walk Spanish' in fact, 
f Spa nis h, sb.'* Obs. rare. [Of obscure origin.] 
Earth or clay unfit for brick-making. 

2725 Act i2 Geo. I, c. 35 Several Persons.. continue to 
make Bricks of bad Stuff and unsizeable Dimensions, and do 
not well burn the same; and in making thereof mix great 
Quantities of Soil called Spanish. Ibid., No Spanish at 
any time, .shall be. .mixed with any Brick, Earth, or Clay, 
f Spa nish, v. 1 Obs. rare. Also spannish.-, 
spanys-. [f. OF. espaniss-, lengthened stem of 
espanir (mod.F. dpanouir) to expand, spread out.] 
uitr. Of a flower: To expand or open. So 
f Spanished ppl. a., + Spanishing vbl. sb. 

c 237s Sc. Leg. Saints xliii. ( Cecilia ) 138 Twa cronis mad 
wynnly of spanyst rose & quhyt lely. c 1400 Rom. Rose 
3633, 1 saugn that thurgh the leves grene The rose spredde to 
spannishyng. c 2423 Wyntoun Cron. 1. Prol. 127, I seke 
the sawowre of that ros That spanysys, spredys, and evyre 
spryngys In plesans of the Kyng of Kyngis. 

t Spa’nish, ». 2 Obs.- 1 [Spanish sb.*] trans. 
?To mix (brick-earth) with other material. 

2724 Land. Gaz. No. 3209/4 Togethei with two Stools of 
Buck-Eaith ready dug and spanished. 

Spanish broom. [Spanish a. 9 .] The plant 
Sparthm junceum (or Cytisus junceus), common 
to the Mediterranean region, the rush-like branches 
or twigs of which are used in basket-work and 
yield a fibre employed in the manufacture of cords, 
coarse cloth, etc. 

The resemblance of the generic name Spartium to L. 
spartum (see Sfart l ), and misunderstanding of passages 
in Pliny, has led to occasional confusion between Spanish 
broom and esparto grass. 

2362 Turner Herbal n. 144 The sede and floures of Span- 
ish brome are good to be dronken wyth mede . to pourge 
strongly. 1676 Grew A not. Flowers n. ii. § 8 Spanish 
Broome, Dulcamara, and others. 1731 M iller Gard. Diet. 
b,y. Spartium, The white Spanish Bioom. 2785 Mariyn | 


Lett. Elem. Bot. xxv. (1794) 330 Spanish Broom, with some 
other species, has simple leaves. x86x Bentley Man, Bot. 
527 Sarothamnus (Cytisus) scoparius, is the common Broom. 
. .Sarotkamnus junceus, the Spanish Broom, has similar 
propei ties. 1882 Garden 29 Apr. 297/1 Pale sulphur-coloured 
Spanish Broom. 

Spanished, ppl. a. [f. Spanish af] (See quot.) 

2813 Zeluca I. 140 1 How do you name Miss Delvayne’s 
vestment, or whatever I ought to stile it ? ‘ asked he. . ‘ Why 
the milinery people.. call it Spanished — and are indebted 
to Wellington for disposing of an expensive dress to almost 
everybody.’ 

t Spanishify, v. Obs.- 1 [f. Spanish «.] 
trans. To make Spanish ; to Spaniolize. 

261a in Birch Crt. Sy Times fas. I (1848) I. 214 Mr. 
Rossingham came some three weeks since out of Spain, so 
Spanisnified, that I scant knew him till lie saluted me. 

Spanishiy (sparnijh), adv. [f. Spanish a. + 
-ly^.J Towards Spain or Spanish policy; like 
Spanish ; in a characteristically Spanish manner. 
<*2642 Finett^;'. Emboss. (1656) 63 He desired that (if the 
lace were so equall, as some Spanishiy inclined pretended) 
e might nave the first clioyce. 17x7 De Foe Mem. Ch. 
Scot. 11. 128 To excommunicate the Popish and Spanishiy 
affected Nobilityj so they then called them. 1882 Steven- 
son Merry Men 1. in Cornh. Mag. XLV. 679 The name . 
of the ship., sounded, in my ears, Spanishiy. The Espiiito 
Santo they called it. 2907 IVestm. Gaz, 3 June 2/1 Its 
cathedral rising solemnly, Spanishiy, greyly above all else. 

Spank (spiegk), 1 dial, or colloq. [f. Spank 0 . 1 ] 

1. A smart or sounding blow, esp. one given 
with the open hand ; a slap or smack. 

1783 Grose Diet. Vulgar 7 \, Spanks,.. blows with the 
open hand. 1812 H. & J. Smith Horace inLond. 140 When 
ice encrusts the slippery bank, The tallest fall with heaviest 
spank, 1838 Hughes Scour. White Horse iv. 78 Said Joe, 

f iving me a great spank on the back. 1889 Cent. Mag. 

lar. 743/1 My mother, .lifted me cleverly, planted two 
spanks behind, and passed me to the hands of Mme. Levicq. 
b. The sharp noise or sound pioduced by this. 
2833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xix, [The snake] let the smaller 
[tree] go with a loud spank that shook the dew off the neigh- 
bouring branches, i860 0 . W. Holmes Prof. Break/. -t. iii. 
64 A clean, straight, hard hit which took effect with a spanlc 
like the explosion of a percussion cap. 

1 2. Cant. (See Spank vf 2 .) Obs. 

Spank (spseqk), sb/ [f. Spank v. 2 ] The 
action or fact of spanking or moving along rapidly 
and sharply. 

2801 tr. Gabriellls Myst. Husb. III. 286 Having got her 
between me and Madame we dashed off full spank, 
b. A quick or smart bound or leap. 

1882 in Jamieson's Sc. Diet. 1886 B. Brierley Cast upon 
World i. to A spank, .that seemed to have the lithesome- 
ness of a deerhound. 

f Spank, sb/ Cant. Obs.~° = Spanker 1 i. 

2723 New Cant. Diet., Spanks, Money, Gold or Silver. 

Spank (spseqk), 0.1 dial, or colloq. [Probably 
imitative of the sound.] 

1. trans. To slap or smack (a person, esp. a 
child) with the open hand. Also absol. 

2727 Bailey (vol. II), To Spank, to slap with the open 
Hand. 1786 European Mag. IX. 292 The Science of 
Nothing even dunces have taught. Without spanking a 
pupil, or spending a thought 2862 F. W. Robinson Owen , 
a Waif I. 82 ‘ You're sorry for your mother .’. . 1 1 think so 
but she spanked hard.' 2867 Lond. Rev. 13 June 673/1 
This baby.. as a last resource is spanked into a voiceless 
rage by the mother. 2872 Dk Veke Americanisms 321 If 
the sufferer be a child, it is spanked, that is, punished by 
slapping with the open hand. 

fig. 1882 Punch xx Mur. xi2 House of Lords spanked by 
300 against 167. 

b. To crack (a whip), rare “ 1 . 

1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (1859) 4*7 The mule drivers 
..were stringing into the yard and spanking their whips, 
c. To bring down, thrust, etc., with a slap. 

1880 Tennyson Northern Cobbler xv. An’ 'e spanks ’is 
’and into mine. 

f 2. Cant. (See quot.) Obs. 
x8xa J. H, Vaux Flash Diet. s.v., To spank a glaze, is to 
break a pane of glass in a shop window, and make a sudden 
snatch at some article of value within your reach. Ibid,, 
To spank a place is to rob it ' upon the spank ’ ; a spank is 
a robbery effected by the above means. 

3. inlr. a. To drop or fall with a spank or smack. 
x8oo Hurdis Fav. Village 61 The sullen shower from the 
drench’d eaves Drips fast, and on the .. pavement spauks. 

b. Of a boat : To pound, beat, or slap the 
water in sailing. 

189X Cent. Did. (citing J. A. Henshall). 

4. The vbl. stem used adverbially : With a spank 
or smack, rare — l . 

28x0 Splendid Follies III. 8 Spank flew another revoke 
card from the hand of Samuelina. 

Hence Spanked (spreqkl) ppl. a. 

1864 Daily Tel. 27 Sept,, That back-yards should re-echo 
to the howling of spanked children. 

Spank (spsegk), v. 2 dial, and colloq. [prob. 
a back-formation from Spanking ppl. a. 2.] 

1. intr. To move or travel with speed and elas- 
ticity; to go quickly and vigorously; to ride or 
drive at a sharp trot and in a smart or stylish 
manner. Usually const, with adverbs or preps., 
esp. with along : a. Of animals, in general use. 

1807-xo Tannahill Poems (1846) 20, I saw the dragon 
spankin o’er the fiels. 1808- in numerous dial, glossaries 
and texts (Sc., E. Angl., Northants., Warw., Som., etc.). 
a 1823 Forby Voc. E. Anglia s.v., How he did spank along. 
2886 C. Scott Sheep-farming 200 His dog. .darts off like 


a greyhound. We watch him spanking across the glen. 
1902 Daily Chron, 13 Nov. 8/5 Reynaid. .came away right- 
handed and spanked along for Kenwick-park. 

b. spec. Of hoises, or oi persons driving or 
riding these. - Also with it. 

i8xx LexicoiuBalatronicum, Spank (Whip). To run neatly 
along, between a trot and gallop. 1824 Scorr St. Renans 
viii, ' I suppose so, sir, 1 said the groom. .. ‘Zounds I she can 
spank it over wet and dry.’ 1843 Lb Fevre Life Tram. 
Phys. II. 1. xiv. 36 At this season they [the roads] were 
good, so that we spanked along menily. i860 Thackeray 
Lovel iii, A gentleman in a natty gig, with a high-trotting 
horse, came spanking towards us. 

e. Of ships: To sail quickly and smartly; to 
bowl along. 

1834 H. Miller Scenes <5- Leg, xiii. (1837) *95; I found 
myself aboard Robinson’s lugger, spanking down the fiith. 
1841 Capt. B. Hall Patihwork II. xiii. 251 When., we did 
get to sea. . we spanked along. 1894 Crockett Raiders x. 
(ed. 3) 93 The Ariel was at that moment spanking away to 
the south'ard. 

2. trans. To drive (horses) quickly and smartly. 
1823 C. Westmacott Eng. Spy I. 205 Where Gwydin 
spanks his fours along. 1840 Thackeray Shabby-genteel 
Stoiy v, How knowingly did he spank the horses along. 

Spanker 1 (spse-qkai). [Related to Spanking 
ppl. a. or (in later use) f. Spank v. z ] 

+ 1. slang. A gold coin; usually in pi., coin, 
money. Obs, 

1663 Cowley Cutter Coleman St. H. v, Mean time, thou 
pretty little Smith o' my good foitune, beat hard upon the 
Anvil of your Plot, I’l go and provide the Spankers, a x668 
Denham Dialogue Poems (1771) 77 Your cure too costs you 
but aspanker. a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) 1. 269 Tho’ he can 
produce more Spankers Than all the Usurers and Bankers. 
X708 Motteux Rabelais, Pant. Progn. vi, Old Gold, such 
as your Double Ducats, Rose-Nobles, Angels, Spankeis, 
Spur-Royals. 1760 Foote Minor 11. Wks. 1799 I. 250 Pro- 
cure you the spankers, my boy. I have a broker, that. . 
shall take off your bargain. 1785 in Grose. 

2. dial, and colloq. Anything exceptionally large 
or fine; a person, animal, or thing of superior 
quality or character. 

1731 Smollett Per. Pic. xcv, To turn me adrift in the 
dark with such a spanker. 1838 W. H. Maxwell Stories 
Waterloo I. 208 Miss O’Brien was what Rattigan called 
a spanker. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. xvi, Her passage 
either way, is almost certain to eventuate a spanker 1 1865 
— Mut, Fr. 1. xv, Your new establishment;.. it's to he a 
spanker. x888 W. Rogers Mem. West ii. 32 [We] are soon 
rewarded by a brace or so of spankers [re. fish], whose 
appearance in our basket [etc.], 
b. A heavy blow or smack. 

177a Bridges Burlesque Homer 491 (Farmer), Ajax gave 
him two such spankers, They smarted worse than nodesand 
shankers. 1894 Meredith Ld. Ormonti, Matev’ssuieai m 
. .relieving J. Masner of a foremost assailant with a spanker 
on the nob. 

3. Naut. A fore-aud-aft sail, set with a gafF and 
boom at the aftermost part of the ship. Cf. also 
Driver 5 and Mizen i. 

1794 Rigging tf Seamanship 162 The Driver-boom, on 
which the foot of the driver, or spanker, is extended. 1804 
Log 'Victory' 15 June in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) VI, 72 
Wore and set the mainsail and spanker. 1840 R. H. Dana 
Be/. Mast xxv, There was no sail now on the ship but the 
spanker and the close-reefed main topsail. 1894 Clark 
Russell Good Ship Mohock I. 55 He., told the officer., to 
brail up the spanker. 

attria. 1794 Rigging $ Seamanship 217 The Driver or 
Spanker Sail is bent as a temporary matter. 1840 R. H. 
Dana Be/, Mast xxiii, One boy at the spanker-sheet and 
euy. 1840 F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy. II. 66 A frigate 
bud alighted on the spanker-gaff. 1894 C. N. Robinson 
Brit. Fleet 251 The last decade of the last century, when 
the spanker-gaff and boom came in. 

4. dial. (See quots.) 

x8o8 Jamieson, Spanker, one who walks in a quick and elas- 
tic way, x8n Willan in A rchaeologia XVII. 159 Spanker, 
a tall, and active young peison. 41x823 Forby Voc . E. 

A nglia, Spanker, a person who takes long steps with agility. 

5. dial, and colloq. A horse which travels quickly 
and smartly; a fast-going horse. 

1814 Scott Wav. xxxix, And ye wanted a spanker that 
would lead the field, . . I would serve ye easy. 1836 Hali- 
burton Clockm, 1. xix, That are horse goes etarnal fast, . . 
He’s a spanker you may depend. 1870 Thornbury Tour rd. 
Eng. I. ii. 31 The spankers strike out and away they do go 
..from Hounslow to Staines. 

0. U.S, A light cart suitable for rapid travelling. 
1831 in A E. Lee Hist. Columbus (2892) 1. 318 Our vehicle, 
which in the dialect of the country was called a spanker, 
was intended for four persons. 

Spa nker 2 . [f. Spank vJJ One who, or that 
which, spanks or slaps. 

1892 Newcastle Daily /ml. 1 Jan. 8/3 A wonderful inven- 
tion to serve three purposes — a self-rocking cradle, a clothes 
wringer, and a * baby spanker.’ 

Spa'nker-boom. Naut. [Spanker 1 3 .] The 
boom on which the spanker is set. 

1823 Examiner 26 Apr. 261/2 Spanker-boom, gaff, and 
trysail-mast. 2834 Marryat P. Simple (1863) 244 Perch 
yourself upon the spanker-boom, ana let me know when 
you've rode to London. 1854 Miss C. L. Balfour Working 
Women xj55 The next minute the spanker boom, an immense 
piece of timber, snapped like a 1 eed. 

attrib. 2849 Cobbles Green Hand vii. (1856) 70 Men., 
hauling on the spanker-boom guys. 2892 C. Roberts Adrift 
Amer, 231, 1 crawled right aft to the taffrail, and quietly 
put the end of the spanker boom sheet over. 

Spanker- eeL north, dial. The lamprey. 

2846 in Brockett (ed. 3). 2883 Day Fishes Gt. Brit. II. 
360 Lam pern, . .cunning, and spanker-eel, Northumberland. 
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Spa-nfeily, adv. rare ~ l . [f. Spank sb. 2 or 
ei.-] Spankingly. 

184a 'Bait’s Mag. IX. 370 We suon ai rived spankily at the 
open hall door. 

Spanking’ (spze'ijkir)), vbl. sb. *[f. Spank vA] 
The action of beating or slapping with the open 
hand by way of punishment. 

1854 Miss Biker Northampt. Gloss. 1859 Slang Diet. 
98 Spanking, a good beating. 1868 in Sat. Rev. (1869) 30 
Jan., I gave her what some American friends call * a spank- 
ing sharp, short and effectual. 1885 Sala Let. in Queen 
26 Sept. 307/3 The American lady doctor . . suggested 
‘spanking’ all round as a cure foi the evil. 

attrib. 1899 tVestm. Gaz. 1 June 5/3 The Warden of 
Denver Penitentiary has introduced a ‘spanking chair' 
into the list of punishments permitted in the State prison. 
Spanking (spse’rjfeii 'ft, ppl. a. Chiefly dial, and 
colfaq. [Of doubtful origin. Cf. Da. (and NFris.) 
spanke to strut.] 

1. Very big, large, or fine; exceptionally good 
in some respect, freq. with implication of showi- 
ness or smai tness. 

a 1666 Fanshawe Love for Love's sake n. (1671) 64 
What a spanking Lahradora ! 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Spanking, spruce, fine, jolly; as A spanking Lass. *77 z 
Bridges Burlesque Homer 301 (Farmer), A table. . Whei eon 
she placed a spanking dish. 1780 in W. Beckford Italy 
(1834) 1 . 16 This worthy dignitary .. enjoys a spanking 
revenue 1791 O’Keeffe Wild Oats iv. i, Now for a spank- 
ing lie, to continue her in the belief that Jack is the man 
she thinks him. *837 Miss Mitford Country Stories (1850) 
n8 We must see what can be done for that boy— he's a fine 
spanking fellow. 1843 Lover Handy Andy iv. 40 We’ll 
have some spanking sport. 

2. Of horses ; esp. in later use : Moving or travel- 
ling at a rapid pace and in a smart and vigorous 
manner. (Cf. Spank v. 2 i b.) 

1738 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1756) IL 167 He goes by 
the Name of Spanking Roger. i8oz Colman Poor Gentle . 
man iv. i, There sure four spanking gteys . .here, that shall 
whisk us to town in a minute. 1863 Sala About Shrimpy 
ington no As the ‘spanking tits ..which.. were on this 
occasion more 1 spanked ' themselves than ‘spanking clat- 
tered along. 1897 W. H. Thornton Rerun, of West-Co. 
Clergy m. iii. g6 We had a spanking sixteen-hands-high 
mare in a dogcart. 

b. Of persons : Dashing, lively, boisterous. 
i8ox Mar. Edgeworth Mile. Panache 11. Wks. 1832 III. 
254 This spanking horsewoman has frightened us all out of 
our senses. 

3. Of a breeze : Blowing strongly or briskly ; 
rattling. 

x84g Cufples Green Hand ii. (1856) 23 They.. struck up 
the * Buffalo', that finest of chants for the weather forecastle 
with a spanking breeze. x86a Load. Rev. 16 Aug. 139 We 
are rushing through the water with a spanking breeze on 
our quarter. x888 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. 14 Aug. 1/2 Spank- 
ing Breeze for the Yachts. 

4. Of a pace, rate, etc. : Rapid, smart, vigorous. 

_ 2857 Hughes Toni Brown 1. v, The wheelers in a spank- 
ing trot, and leaders cantering. 1882 Sergt. Ballantine 
Beeper, xxiii. 230 We went at a spanking pace until suddenly 
brought to astand-still. 1899 F. T. Bullen Log Sea-waif 39 
A large canoe, .was coming off to us at a spanking rate. 
fig. 1838 Bailey Age 61 He lives at what folks call a 
spanking rate. 

Hence Spa-nkingly adv., at a spanking pace j 
in a rapid and smart manner. 

1803 Couper Tourifications II. x6 A country lad, mounted 
on a spirited pretty galloway, came spankingly along. 1830 
Fraser's Mag . II. 435 The time put on his seven-leagued 
hoots, and went spankingly away so rapidly that [etc.]. 1866 
Land. Rev. 23 June 697/1 You are told how his reverence 
rode spankingly to church. 

+ Spa*nKLed pfil. a., var. of Spangled ppl. a. 
1703 Loud. Gaz. No. 3945/4 Stolen.., a sorrel Strawberry 
Mare.. with a bald Face,.. and spankled about the Jaws. 
1777 Mme, D'Arblay Early Diary 7 Apr., She had on a 
lilac negligee, gauze cuffs, trimmed richly with flowers and 
spangles, spankled shoes [etc.] 
f Spank span-new, adj. phr. 0bs.— x [Inten- 
sified form of Span-new. Cf. Sc. and north, dial. 
spang-new , spanker-new .] Perfectly new. 

*775 S. J. Pratt Liberal Opin. lix. (1783) II. i8g, I took 
out a spank span new half-crown piece. 

Spanless (spse-nles), a. [f. Span w.l] That 
cannot be spanned. 

1847 Tennyson Prlnc. vi . 20 The little seed.. Has risen 
and cleft the soil, and grown a bulk Of spanless girth. 

Span-long 1 , a. [f. Span sbX + Long a.] Having 
the length of a span ; hence, brief, short. 

*593 Nashe Christ's T. Wks. (Giosait) IV. 214 Though 
our span long you thly prime, blossomes foorth eye-banquet* 
tmgflowers,..yetjnthegiaueshall werotte. 1637 B. Jonson 
Sad Shepherd ir. ii, There, .white faies do dwell, And span- 
long elves that dance about a pool. 1790 Burns Tam o' 
Shanter 132 Twa span-lang, wee, unchusten’d bairns, 1878 
Browning Poets Croistc 4 While — never mind who. . — Sank 
stifled span-long brightness in the birth. 

Comb. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 283 In the apprehen- 
sion of us Moraentanean Ephemeri, and span-long-lived 
Accountants. 

Spanned (spsend),///. a. [f. Span o.l and v. 2 ] 
That is or has been spanned or drawn tight. 

*597 A. M. tr. Gtdllemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 24/1 The tunge 
being hindred by a certayne ligament which we call the 
spanned vayne. 1741 Richardson Pamela. I, Introd. p.xxvi, 
He made a too tight-laced Objection, where he quarrels 
with the spann’d Waist of Pamela, 
f Sparmel. Obs,~ l [f, 0E. spann-an to fasten + 
-el L] A spancel, 


1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP.R.xv m. xiv. (Bodl. MS.), An 
o\e heerde . . bindejj here feete with lange holdej? [1495 iang- 
haldes] and spann els. 

Spaxmel(l, obs. forms of Spaniel sb.i 
Spanner 1 (spse’nat). [ad. G. spanner j (also 
spanner , Sw. spdnnare), f. spannen Span ». 2 ] 

+ 1. An instalment by which the spiing in a 
wheel-lock firearm was spanned or wound up. Obs. 

Phillips (ed. Kersey, 1706) has ‘Spanner, the Cock of a 
Caibine or Fusee '; hence in later Diets., as Bailey (1721), 
Johnson (1755), with ‘ Lock ' in place of ‘Cock 
1639 R. Ward Animadv. Wane 1 . ag3 A case of good 
Firelocke Pistolles, . .with his Spanner and flaske boxes. 
1644 Howell England's Tears for Pres. I Pars in Do- 
dona's Grove 169 My Prince his Corn t is now full of nothing 
but Buff-Coats, Spanners, and Musket Rests. 1688 Holme 
Armoury 111. xx. (Roxb.) 243/2 The second is called a 
Spanner ; it is a thing made of Iron, haueing a squaie hale 
in the bending part of it, by which the springs of wheele 
locks are wound vp. [1863 W. Thorndury Trne^ as Steel 
1 1 . 29 He then took the spanner . . and bent the spring which 
communicated with the axis-pin of his wheel-lock.] 

2. A hand-tool, usually consisting of a small bar 
of steel, having an opening, grip, or jaw at the 
end which fits over or clasps the nut of a screw, 
a bolt, coupling, etc., and turns it or holds it in 
position ; a wrench. 

There aie several makes of spanner, and they vary greatly 
in shape and size, some having one opening, others two ; 
some taking one size of nut, etc., otheis being adjustable to 
nuts of different sizes. 

1790 W. H. Marshall Rur. Econ. Midi. II. 443 Spanner, 
a wrench ; a nut screw-driver. 1831 J. Holland Manuf. 
Metal I. 215 A screw attached to a spanner or lever. 2858 
Greener Gunnery xox Wood carriage complete, with 
wrought iron screw and spanner for elevating mortar. x888 
R utley Rock-forming Min. 22 A nut which screws on to 
the end of the spindle and is tightened up by means of a 
spanner. 

attrib. and Comb. 1830 G. R. Ainslie A nglo- French Coin- 
age 66 Two spanner-like towers, xgoa Marshall Metal 
Tools 69 The small worm shown in the spanner head. 

3. Meek. a. A bar or lever for opening the 
valves of a steam-engine (see quots.). 

X773 W. Emerson Mechanics (ed. 3) 230 The horizontal 
piece A 3, called the spanner ; so that moving h back and 
forward, moves the plate 43 over the hole 2, and back again. 
1824 Stuart Hist. Steam Engine X75 Two valves, which 
are moved alternately by levels acted on on the outside from 
the revolution of a spanner or lever attached to the hollow 
axle. 1869 Rankine Machine ij- Hand-tools Fl, F x. 2 
Lower down on this spindle.. is keyed a duplex spanner or 
rocking lever x, one end of which is attached., to the valve 
rod of the small engine. 

b. In a parallel-motion steam-engine (see quota.) 
1846 A. Young Naut. Diet. 306 The lever e Is called the 
Spanner or Lever of Parallel Motion. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk. 640 Spanner, an important balance in forming 
the radius of parallel motion in a steam-engine, since it 
reconciles the curved sweep which the side-levers describe 
with the peipendicular movement of the piston-rod, by 
means of which they are driven. 

t Spanner 2 . Obs. (Origin and meaning ob- 
scure.) 

*653 (title), The Total Rout, or a Brief Discovery Of a 
Pack of Knaves and Drabs, intituled Pimps, Panders, 
Hectors, Trapans, Nappers, Mobs, and Spanners. 

Spa’nner 3 . rare. [f. Span vf] A rib forming 
part of a roof-span. 

i86z Macvt. Mag. Apr. 527/2 A spanner like the rib of a 
groined roof springs from each to unite with its antagonist 
from the other side of the roof-ridgej. .similar, but smaller, 
spanners perform the same office for the aisle roofs. 

Span-new (sparn^iw), a. Now chiefly dial. 
Also span new. [ad. ON. spdn-nyr, f. spdn-n 
chip + ny-r new, with normal shoitening of the first 
element. Cf. Spon-new a. 


.Liiai. variants are spanner- \spanmer-), spanker-, span, 
piew. See also bran-span-new Brand-new; Spank spai 
new; and Spick and span.] 

Quite or perfectly new_: a. Of things, esp. clothe; 

c 1300 H aveloh 968 pe cok bigan of him to rewe, And bout! 
him clones, al sparmewe. 13. . K. A lis. 4055 (Laud MS. 
Richehch he doojj hyra shrede In span newe kni?tten wed< 
c 1374 Chaucer Tropins iii. 1665 This tale was ay span ne 
Lo bygmne Til at the nyght departed hem atwynne, 1463- 
SiR J. Howard Expenses in Manners § Househ. Ex, 
(Roxb.) rfio A new jakett off purpylleihat was made ffor m 
mastyr. .and itt is spanne new. 1579 G. Harvey Letter-h 
(Camden) 59 Let me borrowe on crackd groate of your pur* 
for this same span new pamflett, 1598 Marston Sco. Vi 
lanie m, xi, 229 The news he tels you, is of some new 
flesh, Lately brooke vp, span newe, hote piping fresh. 16a 
m Birch Crt. <$- Times Chas. I (1848) 1 . 158 , 1 have lighte 
upon a span new proclamation, which I send you in tim 
Z65S Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. 60 Therefore [hej would not wes 
an Old Title, but have a span-New Arch-Bishops Chaii 
carved out for himself. 1691 Ray S. E. Co. Words n 
Span Hew, very new : that was never worn or used. 18s 
Cobbett Weekly Reg. a Feb. 260 A maker of span-ne 
governments and religions. 1849 Cupples Green Hand 
(1856) 6 Up the side he scrambles,.. all togged out to tl 
nines m a span-new blue jacket. 1879 A. Taylor Guient 
55 The span-new. .nineteenth century miracle* 
b. Of pei sons, etc. Also Comb. 

X598 Marston Sco. Villanie Prol., Some spruce pedan 
or some Span-new come fryOf Innesa-court. x6x9Fletchi 
& Mass. False One in. ii, Am I not totally a span-ne 
Gallant, Fit for the choycest eyes? 1648 Petit. Baste > 
Assoc. 24 Such.. conditions, as their pride, and span-ne 
Gentrits will not indure. 1846 D. Jehrold Chron.Clovcrnot 
Wks. 1864 IV. 409 Most of the children, however, lost t 
degrees the errois and weaknesses of their former day 
and 111 time became span-new creatures. " 


Spa nning, vbl. so.- [f. Span vf] The action 
of measuring, bridging, etc., with a span. 

1775 Ash Supfil., Spanning, the act of measuring with a 
finger and thumb. 1883 A thenmum 24 Nov. 662/3 Increas- 
ing skill in the spanning of wide roofs. 1909 Q.Rcv Apr. 344 
The chasm yawned unspanned,. .A price.. had to be paid 
for its spanning. 

Spa nning, vbl. sb . 2 [f. Span v. 2 ] _ 
fl. The action of drawing tight, making close, 
etc. ; the result of this. Obs. 

1527 Andrew Brunswyke ' s Distyll. Waters L ij, The 
same water, .is good agaynst the spannyng of the haite. 
1592 Shuttlciuorths' Acc. (Chetham Soc.) 74 Houpinge and 
spannynge of the vevseles, xij' 1 5 the poi teres for loding the 
same wyne, vj d . 1597 A. M. ti , Gnilletneau’s Fr. Chiturg. 
21 b/a These ssvellings cause noe payne, vnles it weare great 
spanninge of that parte might ciiaunce. 

2. The action of fastening, harnessing, or yoking. 
Also with on. 

2874 A. H. Markham Whaling Cruise Baffin's B. 25 All 
hands have been as busy as bees, employed in the operation 
of spanning on, which literally means attaching the lines to 
the harpoons. 188a Sen as f Encycl. Relig.iCnonil. I. 87 
Ritualistic . . considerations forbade the spanning of diffet ent 
species of animals. 

Spa'nning, ppl. a. [f. Span o. 1 ] Extending 
or crossing as a span, 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 122 The rafters were 
the sides of an equilateral triangle, of which the spanning 
line was the base. 2825 J, Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 
539 The height, or rise or the arch, is a line drawn at right 
angles from the middle of the choid, or spanning line, to 
the intrados. x88x W. R. W. Stephens Selsey-Chichesler 
155 Broad spanning arches, and high massive towers. 1889 
C. C. R. Up for Season 269 Where, .you can gaze far away 
On the wide-spanning bridge. 

Spanniolize, variant of Spanielize v. 
Span-roof (spte-nir«f). [Span ri.f] A roof 
consisting of two inclined sides. 

28*3 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 593. 2884 Younc 

Every Man his own Mech. § 1304 When a building.. has 
been made with a span-roof, sloping on both sides. 2901 J. 
Black's Carp. <$- Build. 22 If the structure be independent 
or stand alone a 1 span ’ roof (fig. 7) will be ueeded. 

attrib. 2852 B'hant <5- Midi. Gardeners’ Mag. May 65 A 
span-roof pit is the most suitable for this purpose. x88x 
Blackmore Christowell i, It was a long, low, span-roof 
house. Ibid, vii, His span-roof forcing-house. 

Hence Spam-roofed a., having a span-roof. 

2836 Parker Gloss. Archit. (1850) I. 432 The body of 
a church is span-roofed and its aisles sited-roofed. 2842 
Loudon Suburban Hori. 6xt They may also he grown as 
standards in a span-roofed house. 2860 T. Rivers Orchard 
House 20 A span-roofed orchard house, 30 feet long, 14 feet 
wide. 

Spanyard(e, obs. forms of Spaniard. 
Spanyell(e, obs. forms of Spaniel 
Spar (spar), sb. 1 Also 4 sperr, 4-6 eperre ; 
4 -'J sparre, 4 , 6-8 sparr. [A word of Con- 
tinental origin, appearing in the following forms : 
MDu. sparre, spar, spaer (Du. and WFris. spar'), 
MLG. sparre , spare, spar (LG. spar, spaar ), 
OHG. sparro (MHG. sparre , G. sparren , “f sparre , 
*j* sparr), ON. sparri (Norw., Sw., Da. sparre) ; 
also MDu. and WFlem. sperre, sper, ON. (Icel. 
and Norw.) sperra (older Da. sperre ), NFris. spir, 
spar. The type sparre is the source of OF, 
esparre (mod,F. dial, fpare), which may partly 
have contributed to the adoption of the word in 
English.] 

1. One of the common rafters of a roof. Now 
chiefly dial. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8796 We haf soght forest bath ner and 
ferr For to sek a maister sparr [Gbit, sperr]. c 2340 Nomin- 
ate (Skeat) 443 Cnnible, heez et cheueroun. Roof, firstre and 
sparre, C2386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 13a He wan the cite 
aftur, And rente doun bothe wal, and sparre, and raftur, 
2402 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 77 Envie.. reuyd hath ourc 
houses, that unnethes the hillmge hangith on the sparres. 
<** 49 ° Botoner I tin. (Nasmith, 1778) 260 Item the yerdys 
called sparres of the lialle ryalle coutenyth yn length about 
45 fete of hole pece. a 1547 Surrey ylineid 11. 5G0 The gilt 
sparres, and the beames then threw they down. 1598 Bt. 
Hall Sat. v. i, A. silly cote, Whose thatched spars are 
furred with sluttish soot. 2647 Herrick Noble Numb., 
Thanksgiving to God, A little house, whose humble Roof Is 
weather-proof ; Under the sparres of which I he Both soft, 
and drie. 2666 Spurstowe Wiles of Satan 24 What shall 
the spars and rafters do, if the pillars of the building tremble. 
1833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. § 985 The laths to he well 
nailed to spars (common rafters). 1846 J. Baxi kr Libr. 
Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 125 Height of the wall-. to the 
sill, 6 ft. Length of the spars, 15 ft. 1854- in dial, gloss- 
aries (Northampt., Cbesh., Northumbld.). 
t b. Her. - Chevron sbfi 2 Obs. 

2486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. f j b, We liaue sotheli in 
armys certan signys the wich ar calde Clieueroiis in french 
. . and in english a cowpull of sparris. 

2. A pole or piece of timber of some length and 
moderate thickness ; spec, an undressed stem of fir 
or similar wood under six inches in diameter. 

1388 in Nicolas Hist. Royal Navy (1847) II. 476, xx.sparres 
de keyne, xim, planhes & sheties de keynes. 139a Earl 
Derby s nxp. (Camden) 156 Pro x hurdeii, ij sparrez, ij 
butters pro officio suo in naue, c 2450 Merlin xxv. 460 He 

®L u Sh( a sparre of Oke with bothe hondes. £’1460 Totoneley 
Myst. ui. 130 Thou must spend many a spar this wark or 
„ w y“ l0 end ft? 11 /- * 5*3 Acc. Ld. High Trees. Scot/. 
* y 4 ° 1 For . . sperm to mak hand spakis of. 1526 S kelton 
Magnyf, 1047 Of a spyndell I wyll make a sparre. 16x5 
Chatman Odyss. ix. 138 Who toofee the Oliue sparre, made 
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keene before, And plung’d it in bis eye. 1664 Evelyn Sylva 
(1679)27 Mr. Blith makes Sparrs, and small building.Timber 
of Oaks of eleven years growth. 1708 J. C. Cornel. Collier 
(1843) 15 We must have either Oaken Spars, or Firr bawks. 
*795 Phil- Trans. LXXXV. sjrg These platforms .. were 
always made horizontal at the time of levelling, by means 
of a mahogany spar, or straight-edge. 1848 Layard Nineveh 
ix. (1850) 239 Loading a small raft with spars and skins for 
the construction of a larger. 1876 Voyle & Stevenson Milit. 
Diet. 139/2 Fishing Spars, in artillery material, consist of 
spars of wood placed parallel to the spars to be strengthened, 
by lashing them to one another. 

fig. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xv. cccxxvi, Their Eyes 
will know no Lid, But make the beams recoil, the spars re- 
treat 

b. Without article, as a material. 

1704 Rigging <$■ Seamanship 23 The trestle-trees. .are 
confined in a temporary manner by pieces of spar. 

8. fa. A bar of wood used to fasten a gate or 
door. 06 s. (Cf. Spab 0. 1 ) 

1596 Spenser F. Q, v. xi. 4 The Prince, .opening streight 
the Sparre, forth to him came. 16x1 Cotgr ,,Barre, a barre, 
or sparre, for a doore. 1647 Hexham i, The sparre or bolt 
of a doore.- 1668 Wilkins Real Char. ti. x. § 4. 257 Bolt, 
Barr, Sparr. 

t b. fig. A prop or support. Obs.—'- 
1630 Lord Banians 80 He gained great fame, whereunto 
his divining fortunes became such a sparre that he was 
made King of Delee. 

O. A spoke, bar, or cross-bar. 

In Scotland commonly applied to the bars or rails of a 
wooden fence or gate. 

1687 Mi£ge Gt. Fr. Did. ir, The Spars of a spinning 
Wheel. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Spars are also the 
spokes of a Spinning-wheel. 1825 Jamieson SvppL, Dog- 
rung, one of tne spars which connect the stilts of a plough, 

1882 Stevenson New Arab. Nts. (1884) 306 ‘What’s all 
this 1 ' cried the. .host through the spars of the gate. 

4 . Nattt. ‘ The general term for all masts, yards, 
booms, gaffs, etc.’ (Young, 1846). 

The comb. Cant-spar is found somewhat earlier (16 11). 
1640 in Entick London (1766) II. 170 Spars : Bonnispars 
[sic]. Cantspars. Small spars. 1794 Rigging $ Seamanship 
43 Cant Spars, Ratling Spars, Boom Spars, Middling Spars, 
Small Spars. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xvii, We next 
sent ashore our spare spars and rigging. 1863 P. Barry 
Dockyard Earn. 226 The spars will be slight, sufficient 
merely to give steadiness to the ship at sea. 1878 T. L. 
Cuyler Pointed Papers 173 When the first blow of the 
cyclone tears our canvas from the spars. 
fig. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xvii, Three young stock- 
brokers . . sent this little spar out of the wreck . . to good 
Mrs. Sedley. 1848 Dickens Dombey i, Thus clinging fast 
to that slight spar within her arms, the mother drifted out 
upon the dark and unknown sea. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as spar-batten , - bridge , 
-pole, -raft, -wood ; spar-maker. 

1504 m Gage Hist. 4 Antiq. Suffolk 140 The rofes to be 
sper batens, and jopies. 1578 in Feuillerat Revels Q. Elk. 
(1908) 306 Longe sparre poles of ffurie. 175a Records 
Elgin (New Spald. Cl.) I. 464 Ilk catt load, .of sparwood 
or logs. 1798 Survey 0/ Province of Moray 100 Spar- 
wood., about 7 inches diameter, is sold at 7d. the solid 
foot, i860 Sat. Rev. 28 July 110/1 The master spar- 
maker, master blacksmith, and timber inspector. 1876 
Vovle & Stevenson Milit. Did. 394/2 Spar Bridge, a 
light bridge for mossing broken arches, rivers with steep 
banks, &c. 1880 Northwestern Lumberman 24 Jan., More 
than the usual number of spar rafts will be prepared this 
winter. 

6. Special combs., as spar-buoy (see quot. 1883); 
f spar-dry a., perfectly dry (land) ; spar-dust (see 
quot.)i fspar foot, a horizontal piece of wood 
supporting the lower end of a rafter ; spar-naked 
a., stark naked; spar-pieoe(seequot.); spar shed 
a ship-building shed in which spars are stored; 
spar- torpedo, a torpedo fastened on the end of a 
spar projecting from the bows of the boat ; spar- 
yard, a yard in which ship-spars are prepared. 

i860 Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 94 A “spar-buoy moored in 
ri feet. 1883 Chambers's Jrnl. 8 Dec. 772/1 A spar-buoy 
. .is so designed that a spar or mast stands almost perpen- 
dicularly out of the water. 13.. E. E. A Hit. P. C. 338 
Thenne oure fader to )> e fysch ferslych biddez, }>at he hym 
sput spakly vpon “spare drye. a 1825 Forby Vac. E. Anglia, 

* Spar-dust, powder of post ; dust produced in wood by the 
depredation of boring insects. 1579 in Willis & Clark 
Cainbr. (1886) I. 311, xliiij copple of ’sparr feete eche..iiij 
foote longe. 1849 Blackw. Mag. LXV. 610 The poor fellow 
was “spar-naked. 1842 Gwilt Archil. Gloss., *Spar-piece, 
a name given in some places to the collar beam of a roof. 

1883 Daily News 4 July s/4 The scene at the “spar shed 
where the bodies are laid out for identification. 1878 N, 
Amer. Rev, CXXVII. 384 Aimed with the “spar-torpedo. 
1868 Whitman Poems, Song of the Broad-Axe iii, Spar- 
makers in the “spar-yard. 

Spar (spai), sb . 2 Min. Also 6-7 span. [ad. 
MLG. spar, sper (also in combs, sparglas, - kalk , 
MHG. sparchalch ), related to OK. spseren gyp- 
sum, spserstdn Spab-stone.] 

1 . A general term for a number of crystalline 
minerals more or less lustrous in appeal ance and 
admitting of easy cleavage. 

A large number of varieties are distinguished by special 
epithets, as bitter, Bolognian, brown, calcareous, Derby- 
shire, Iceland, pearl, ponderous, rhomb, tabular : see these 
words and Calc-, Feld-, Fluor-, Heavy spar. 

1581 in Trans. Jewish Hist. Soc. Eng. (1903) IV. 96 In 
our copper ures were.. a* kinde of black stone (wheiin the 
copper groweth), and a kinde of white stone named sparr. 
1631 Jorden Nat. Bathes vu. (1669) 4s Sparr, which the 
Dutch call Sput or Querts, shoots into points like Diamonds. 
1653 Manlove Customs Lead-mines 265 (E. D. S.), Qauke, 


Sparr, Lid-stones, Twitches, Daulings, and Pees. 167a 
Boyle Ess. Gems gr The clear Spar, which in most of our 
Western Lead-Mines in England is found next to the Metal- 
line Veins. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters III. 236 AH per- 
fectly petrified ; some into bright crystallised spar. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist (1776) I. 66 The pendent rocks were 
glazed with spar. 1832 Tennyson (Enotie 82 in Poems (1833) 
55_ Within the green hillside . . Is an ingoing grotto, strown 
with spar. 1867 Baker Nile Trib, xvii. (1872) 304 Im- 
mense quantities of very beautiful spar lay upon the surface 
in all directions. 

b. pi. Different varieties of this. 

1668 Charleton Onomast. 274 Fluores , . . Spars. 1695 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth iv. 179 Gemms or Stones that 
are here shot into Cubes. the Bristow-S tones, Crystallized 

m Lrrs, the Iris, . .and several others. 1797 Monthly Mag. 

.203 Matlock is much noted for its. .curious spars and 
fossils. 1814 Scott Lord of Isles 111. xxviii, And o’er his 
head the dazzling spars Gleam like a firmament of stars 1 
1823 Byron Island 11. vii, Or cavern sparkling with its 
native spars. 

2 . a. A fragment or particle of spar. Also transf. 
1855 [Miss Cobbe] Ess. Intuitive Morals 117 The waters 
of our spiritual life . . stand in need of rocks and falls or at 
least of spais or pebbles, to freshen them by their resistance. 
1873 Dixon Two Queens xvi. i. III. 186 Love, romance, 
generosity, weie as foreign to the soul of Charles as to a 
spar of ice. 

b. An ornament made of spar. 

1851 Mayhew Land. Lab. I. 370/2 ‘ Spars,’ as spar orna- 
ments are called by the street-sellers. Ibid. 371/1 Some 
street-sellers have their spars in covered barrows. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as spar-like adj., -lode, 
ornament, -rider, -seller. 

1700 ? Mackworth Disc. Mine- Adventure, and Abstract 
12 We are Sumping and driving in the new Work in good 
firm , . Oar, and the Spar-rider continues to under cut in'Oar. 
1778 W. Pryce Min. Comud. 01 This being a hard un- 
metallick petrifaction, thence called a Spar Lode by those 
unacquainted with real Spar. 1797 Ettcycl. Brit. (ed. 3) VI. 
230/1 The spar-like gypsum, inarmor metallicum. 1851 
Mayhew Lond. Lab.l. 370/2 The spar-sellers carried their 
goods.. in strong baskets on their heads. Ibid. 371/1 Some 
of the spar ornaments are plain, white, and smooth. 

Spar (spai), sbfi [f. Spab 0. 2 ] 

+ 1 . A thmst. Obs.—* 

exsao Destr. Troy 10684 Menestaus. . Presit Polidamas & 
put hym of horse, With a spar of a speire. 

2 . A boxing-match ; a display of boxing ; a 
motion of sparring. 

1814 Monthly Mag. XXXVIII. 439 He’s coming : I know 
the white steed from afar; He is not a man to be late at a 
spar. 1901 Oxford Times 16 Mar. 4/2 Boxing : an interest- 
ing exhibition spar was given by. .two boys. 

3 . A cock-fight. 

i8ag D. J. Browne Amer. Poultry Yd. (1855) 45 Many 
of the handsomest game cocks.. aie all eady trimmed, (in 
the comb at least,) in case they should be wanted in a hurry 
for a private spar. 

4 . transf. A wordy contest or dispute. 

1836-7 Dickens Sk. Boz, Tales x, Mr. Timson..kept up 
a running spar with Mr. Watkins Tottle. 1841 Hood Tate 
of Trumpet 661 Such wrangle, and jangle, and miff, and 
tiff, And spar, and jar. 1861 Mrs. Riddell City 6- Suburb 
207 Ruby faced out, and hada spar with him. 

Spar (spar), sbfi dial. [Of doubtful origin: 
cf. the variant Speab sbA] A pointed and doubled 
rod used in securing thatch. 

1746 B. N. C. Muniments , Estates 43. 4S, Sept. 7, Paid 
for one day worke of thacing, is. 6a. Paid for 500 of 
sparies, is. 3d. 1748 Ibid. Feb. 26, Paid for 4500 of spans, 
iif. 3 d. 1796 W. H. Marshall Rnr. Econ. W. Eng. 1 . 330 
Spars, thatching rods. 1825 Jennings Obs. Dial. W. Eng. 
jt The pointed sticks, doubled and twisted in the middle, 
and used for fixing the thatch of a roof, are called spars : 
they are commonly made of split willow lods. 3:874 T. 
Hardy Far fr. Mad. Crowd xxxvi, The dull thuds of the 
beetle which drove in the spars. 

b. attrib., as spar-gad, -hook, -house, -rod. 

1844 Barnes Poems Rnr. Life (1848) 387. 1863 Mon- 

crieff Dream in I. of Wight Gloss. (E.D.S.) 52 He skulks 
through the copses for sparods and ledgers, 1886 T, Hardy 
IVoodlanders li, A bundle of the stiaight, smooth hazel 
rods called spai -gads. Ibid, iv, [He] crossed over to the 
spar-house where some journey-men were already at wotlc. 

t Spar, sbfi Obs. In 5-6 spare, sparr(e, 6 
sper-, spear-, speyr. [Irregular var. of Spaeth 1.] 
A long-handled axe ; a soldier armed with this. 

c 141)0 Eng. Cong. Ireland (Rawl MS.) 17 Spei is and 
spairis. Ibid. 83 He. .broght two Spares faste on his shelde. 
1513 St. Papers Hen. VIII, II. 5 The armye of every 
region excede not 200 speiys and 600 k#rne. 1534 1 bid. 185, 

8 score fotmen, called kern, 10 scor spearys, calhd gall- 
agloghis ; which 10 score sparris amountith to 20 score men. 
1543 Ibid. III. 444 Ther footemen, .having every of them 
his weapon, cal lyd a sparre, moche like axe of the Towre, 
and they be named galloglasse. 1600 Dymmok Ireland 
(1843) 7 He is named a spare of his weapon so called, 80 of 
which spares make a battell of Galloglass 
attrib , 1539 St. Papers Hen. VIII, III. 142 His armie 
..be but chorles and plowmen, and.. his sparr men went 
from hym. 

t Spar, sbfi Obs ,— 1 [f. Spab 0. 1 ] A check or 
impediment. 

1613 Day Dyall ix,(i6i4) 263 Fiist that this Kingdome of 
Grace be not hindred by many spars and lets that it hath 
what with the World, the Flesh, and the Divell. 

tSpar, sbfi Obs.~° In 7 sparre. [Of obscure 
origin.] The purre or stint. 

1668 Charleton Ouomast.ioB Jnnco, . . the Stint, or Sparre, 
or Perr. 

Spar, sbfi Anglicized form of Spa bus. 

1881 Rawlinson Hist. Anc. Egypt I. ii. 84 Among other 


SPAB. 

I delicate fish pioduced by the Nile may be mentioned . .the 
spar ( Sparies Niloticus). 

Spar (spai), 0.1 Forms : a. 3 sperren, 4-6 
sparre, 5 sper, 7 sperr. 0 . 4-7 sparre, 4 sparr, 
5- spar. [In the a-ferms app. ad. MDu. sperren 
(Du. sperren), = OHG. sperran (MHG. and G. 
sperren ; hence Da. spserre , Sw. sparra), f. the 
stem sparr- Spab sbfi The / 3 -forms may be a 
normal alteration of this, or may represent the 
base of OE. gesparrian and besparrian Bespar 0. 
For further variants in ME. and later use see 
Spare 0.2 and Speab 0.1] 

1 . trans. To fasten (a door or gate) with a bar 
or bolt ; to shut or close firmly or securely. Also 
occas. with up. Now arch. 

a. c 1200 Ormin 4122 Forr swa..Wass Paradisess 3 ate 
sperrd Jaen ail mannkinn onn eor]>e. 1338 R. BrunneC/ww. 
(1810) 240 To maynten forth )>e werre . . pe entres did pei 
sperre, & hold |>atn in Snowdoun. C1450 Cursor M. 10420 
(Laud), She sperrid her doris and wept sore, c 1462 Poston 
Lett. II. 87 The yates of Lynne.. weren fast sperred. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 334/1 To Sperre, claiidere. 1579 Spenser 
Sheph. Cal. May 224 If he chaunce come when lam abroade, 
Sperre the yate fast for feare of fraude. 1596 — F. Q. v. 
x. 37 The other which was entred, laboured fast To sperre 
the gate. 

8. a 1300 Cursor M. 2788 Fast be dors f>an did he sparr 
[Gitt. bar], a 1400 N. T. (Paues) Acts xii. 14 Sche. .lefte bo 
$hate sparde, ande tolde hem. bat Peter stondes bifore be 
jate. 1484 Cat. Letter-Bks. Lond. 1 L ’ 202 b, That every 
nyght..thei Shitte and Sparre their doores at the hour of 
ix e of the Clok. a 1529 Shelton Ware the Hauke 91 The 
chuich dores were sparred, Fast boltyd and barryd. 1555 
Eden Decades (Arb.) 143 Excepte they take good heede 
that the doores bee well sparde. 1614 Gorges Lucan 1. 5 
So when all iarres doe end their dates, Ian us may spai re 
his Iron gates. 1626 B. Jonson Staple of N. 11. iv. (1905) 
47, I haue heard you. .cauke your windores, spar up all 
your doores. 1674 Ray N. Co. Words 44 To Spar the Door, 
to bolt, bar t pin, or shut it. . .This word is also used in Nor- 
folk. 1825 in Jamieson Suppl. 1888 Doughty A rabia De- 
serts. I. 193 The gate was sparred, and the old man made 
no speed to come down and undo for us. 
b. In fig. contexts. Also absol. 
c 1400 Apol. Loll 34 He closibt and pun no man opunib ; 
he opunib, and ban no man sperrib. 1435 Misyn File of 
Love 16 pai treuly sal haue power to spar heuen to bame, 
1555 Latimer Let. in Serin. 4 Rem, (1845) 437 Or else the 
doors [of heaven] will be shut up [ v . r. sparred up before 
ye come], that ye cannot go in. 1612 J. Davies (Heref.) 
Muse's Sacrifice Wks. (Grosart) II. 56/1 Thus shall each 
pious person pray to thee in fitting time (yer Mercies Gate 
be sparr'd). 

1 2 . In general use : To close, fasten, secure, 
lock, etc. Also with up. 

c izoo Ormin Ded. 261 He sahh..an boc Bisett wibb 
seffne innse^less, & sperrd swa swibe wel Jiatt itt Ne 
mihhte nan wihht oppnenn. Ibid. 12135 Forr Cristess bolmt 
wass sperrd . . Wippinnenn & wibbutenn. c 1400 Rom. Rose 
3320 He tought it [my heart] so hym for to obey, That he it 
spairede with a key. a 1425 tr. Ardeme's Treat. Fistula, 
etc. 14 Aftirwaid it [sc. the fistula] is opned by itself, and 
renneb as it is seid afoi e, and aftirward it is sperred. 1430-40 
Lydg. Bochas ix. xxxv. (1534) 213 b, [He] Closed hys booke, 
and shet it in his chest. But ere he might spene it with the 
keye [etc.]. 1615 T. Adams Black Devil ig He lockes the 
doores after him, sparres up the heart with security, thaL his 
treasure be not stolne. 

f 3 . To confine, enclose, or imprison, to shut up, 
in a place. Obs. 

a 1240 Wohunge in O. E. Horn. I. 285 Mi bodi henge 
wiS bi bodi neiled o rode, sperred querfaste wi 3 -inne fowr 
wahes. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. trace (Rolls) 9501 Jyf he 
wyb sege spen e me ber-yn. Ibid. 11824 As wyb be Roinayns 
for to wene, pat alle men in b er daunger sperre. a 1400 
Hylton Scala. Perf. 1. xvi. (W. de W. 1494), And therefore 
as a wretche & outcaste ..ait spen ed in a hous alone, c 1440 
Alph. Tales 3 Sho was sparred in a cloce cell lij yere. 1583 
Melbancke Philotimus Bbj, He .caused him to bee 
spaired faste in the same tower. 1386 Warner Alb. Eng. 
11. xii. (1389) 50 Theie spaired vp in gates, The valiant 
Thasbane . . a following fight awaites. a 1600 Hod dan Field 
(1664) 1. 10 Our startling Nags in Stables sparde, Are waxen 
wild with too much rest. 

reff. 1333 Coverdale Ezek. iii. 24 Go thy waye, and span e 
thy self! in thyne house. 

f 4 . To shut (a person or thing) out or in. Obs. 

c *430 Life St. Kath. (1884) 66 Sorwyng fiat mankynde 
was spard out. .from pe deiytes of paradyse. £-1460 Towne- 
ley llyst. iii. 128 Anoynt thi ship with pik and tar.., The 
water out to spar. 1483 Cath, Angl. 354/1 To Sperre jn, 
jncludere. I bid.. To Sperre outc, excluders. 1330PALSGR. 
728/1 What meanyth this woman, she spenyth me out, she 
cally th me agayne. 1535 Coverdale i Sam. xxi. 7 But the 
same daye was there a man sparred in before the Lorde. 

1 5 . To fix or fasten together or down. Obs. 

1591 Fletcher Russe Commonw, (Hakl. Soc.) 78 They 
haue drummes besides of a huge bignesse, which they cariy 
. .on foure horses, that are sparred together with chaines. 
a 1722 Lisle Husb. (1757) 202 It is very good husbandry to 
top hay or corn-reeks with well wetted helms, that they may 
be well sparred down. 

Spar (spai), 0. 2 Also 5-6 sparre, 7-8 sparr. 
[Of obscure origin.] 

f 1 . intr. To dart or spring ; to strike or thrust 
rapidly. Obs. 

a 1400-50 A lexander 2975 With bat he broebis his blonke 
bat be blode fames, Spans [v.r, Sparrys] out spacly as sparke 
out of gledes. c 1400 Destr. Troy 6690 Teuser, with tens 
turnyt to Ectoi, Spairit to hym with a speire. Ibid. 6914 
He put hym to Paris . . , Sparrit at hym with a spere. 

2 . Of cocks : To strike with the feet or spins : 
to fight. 



SPAB. 


SPARE 


1570 Levins Manip. 89 To sparre, as cocks do, conjhgere. 
x686 R. Blome Gentl. Recreat. 11 279/1 Your Cocks having 
Sparred sufficiently. 1696 R. H. Sen. Recreat. 144 Let him. 
Sparr with another Code. 1710 Palmer Proverbs 255, I II 
teach you to sparr at your lady 1 * and in a moment [she] 
twisted offhis neck. 1776 G. White Selbome lxxiii, Ayoung 
cock will spar at his adversary before his spurs are grown. 
1828 in piaine Encycl. Rural Sports (1840) 1208 The 
practice of permitting the stags and younger chickens to 
spar occasionally. 

b. traits. To cause (a cock) to spar ; to exer- 
cise in sparring. 

1686 R. Blome Gentl. Recreat. n. 379/1 The Day follow- 
ing Spar him again. 1696 R. H. Sen. Recreat. 145 The 
second Fortnight, twice a Week will he enough to Chase or 
Spar your Code. 183a Marryat N. Forster xlv, They . .fed 
and sparred them [cocks] to get them into wind. 

3 . To engage in or practise boxing; to make 
the motions of attack and defence with the arms 
and fists ; to box. Also const, at. 

1755 Johnson, Spar, to fight with prelusive strokes, 1823 
C. Westmacott Eng. Spy l. 8s Big George can teach the 
use of fives,, . Or spar or keep the game alive [etc.]. 1833 
Nyken Yng. CricketePs Tutor 38 The position of the 
wicket keeper in his standing, should be that of a man pre- 
paring to spar. 1847 Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole xli. (1879) 
3SS It appeared that two pugilists who were advertised to 
spar had not yet arrived. 

j fig. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias vs. xi. r 6 We., suspended the 
fray to spar a little with the flagon, 
b. trans. With cognate object. 

1901 Oxford Times 16 Mar. 4/3 He.. sparred a bye, in 
which the boxing was only of a light character. 

4 . To dispute; to bandy words. 

1608 Collier Imntor. Stage iv. § 5. 147 Jacinta spars 
again and says, I would have thee to know, thou graceless 
old Man, that I defya Nunnery. 1741 Richardson Pamela 
III. 346 What! sparring and jangling again, you Sluts I 173* 
Chester?. Lett, ccxci. II 1 . 336 Only women andlittle minds 
pout and spar for the enteitainment of the company. 1834 
Thackeray Wolves 4 r Lamb Wks. 1899 XII. 30 They spar 
so every night they meet. x88o Mrs. Riddell Myst. Palace 
Gardens xxvi, She liked to hear the two sparring, 
b. trans. To argue or debate (questions). 
a 1734 North Lives (1826) III. 336 Among his virtuoso 
friends and acquaintances he loved to spar questions and 
foment disputes. 

Spar (spai), 7/.S [f. Stab sb . 1 Cf. MDu. and 
MHG. sparren, ON. and MSw. sparra , older Da. 
sparre , in sense 1.] 

1 . trans. To furnish, make, or close in, with 
spars- Also Jig. 

1657-8 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (r886) II. 97 Ex- 
traordinary repaires . . for slating and sparring y° chappell. 
1805 R. W- Dickson Pi-act. Agric. I. 52 For these pur- 
poses, one or more stalls may be sparred to the top. a 1831 
Moir Show xli. Poet. Wks. 1852 II. 388 The mill-wheel 
sparr'd with icicles, Reflects her silver ray. 1894 Steven- 
SON Lett. (rSgg) II. 333, I have a room now, a part of the 
twelve-foot verandah sparred in, at the most inaccessible 
end of the house. 

2 . Naut. a. In pa. pple. : Provided with spars. 

1840 R. H. Dana lief. Mast xxxiv. She.. [was] heavily 

sparred, with sail:, cut to a t. 1894 Times 12 May g/3 The 
vessel, .was snugly sparred and canvased for the passage. 

b. To fix spars across (the rigging) preparatory 
to rattling down. 

C1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 35 Commence sparring 
the rigging. 

o. U.S. * To aid (a vessel) over a shallow bar 
by the use of spars and tackles ’ {Cent. Diet.), 

1883 American VI. 40 At low water, the veKel has often 
to be sparred over sand-bars. 

Sparable (spce’rab’l). Also 7 aparabile, sper- 
rable, 9 aparrable, -bil. [Reduced form of 
Spabbow-bill.] 

1 . A small headless wedge-shaped iron nail 
(stouter than a sprig), used in the soles and heels 
of boots and shoes. 

a. a 1627 H. Shirley Mart. Soldier nr. i. in Bullen Old 
PI., He would put Sparabiles into the soules then? 1706 
Phillips fed. Kersey), Sparables or Sparrow-Bills, a sort 
of small Iron-nails, which some Country.People wear in 
their Shooes. c 1780 in G Coleridge Life C. M. Yonge 3 
[A letter.. complaining that he had been sent to Oxford 
with] sparables in his shoes. 1827 Faraday Chew, Manip, 
xxiv. (1843) 60s Burn a cast-iron spaiable in the same 
manner. *839 Carle row Fardorougka. vii, Why did you 
get.. three rows of spaiables in the soles 0’ them? 1877 
Blackmorb Cripps (1887) 356 His heels had then sparables 
as good as new. 

0. 1648 Herrick Hesper., Upon Col , Fpig. a66 His thumb- 
nailes-par’d afford him sperrables, 1828 Carr Craven Gloss., 
SparraMes, short nails without heads, used by shoe-makers. 
1831 J . Holland Mating i Metals 1 . 216 The portions chopped 
off would be sparrables. 1893 Moira O'Neill Dimpscs 42 
You could have counted the sparrabils in the soles. 

2 . attrib. and Comb,, as sparable-cutter , -paved 
adj. ; sparable-tin (see quot.). 

1824 Mactaggaht Gallovid. Encycl. 79 The mowdieman’s 
shoon being sparrable paved. 1864 Smyth Cat. Min. Coll. 
17 Cassiterite, in ditetragonally terminated crystals, locally 
termed ‘Sparable Tin '. 1884 Times % Jan. 2/6 A‘ sparable- 
cutter 1 is a personage well known among the nailers of 
Cradley and Halesowen. 

+ Sparadrap. Med. Obs. Also 6 -drappe, 
-drape, 7 -drop, sparrowdrope. [a.F. sparadrap 
(f spadadrap), = It. sparadrappo, Sp. esparadrapo, 
Pg. sparadrapo, esparadrh , med.L. sparadrapum 
{spandarapum), of unknown origin. The second 
element may be F, drap cloth : cf, Spasmadbap.] 
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A piece of linen or other cloth dipped in, or spread 
with, some ointment or medicament for use as a 
bandage or plaster. 

1343 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. 268 b/2 Dyppe cloutes 
therein, in the fourme of a sparadrap. 1399 A.M. tr .Gabel- 
hotter' s Bk. Physicke 212/2 Applye as then theron a Spara- 
drape, which must in this sorte be made. x6ia Woodall 
Sttrg. Mate Wks. (1633) 153 Dipping a course canvas therein 
in forme of a span owdrope. 163s A Read Tumors < 5 - Vlcers 
27s Above the unguents you are to apply Sparadrops made 
onely of wax. x 68 s Salmon Doron Med. hi. 693 Take a suf- 
ficient quantity, mix, melt, and make a Spararfrap according 
to art. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v., There are as many dif- 
ferent Kinds of Sparadrap, as there are of Plaisters for the 
Cloth to be dipp'd in. [1733 in Johnson (citing Wiseman), 
and in later Diets.] 

t Sparage. Obs. [a. OF. sparage (=It. spar- 
ctgio),ad. L. asparagus : cf. Sperage.] Asparagus. 
Also attrib. 

1565 Cooper, Asparagus, . . in English Sparage. Hid., 
Comida , an hearbe called wylde sparage. 139a Nashe P. 
Penilesse Wks. (Grosart) II. 34 Yet am I not against it, that 
these men.. should coine to be sparage gentlemen & chuff- 
headed Burghomasters. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 
309 Sea Onions, Scammony, wilde Sparage. xfira Peach am 
Gentl. Exerc. 111. ix. (1634) 151 Sparage, Fennell, and white 
Ellebore. 

Sparagrass, obs. variant of Spabbowgrass. 
f Sp&'ragus. Obs. Also 7 sparragus, 7-8 
’sparagus, 8 speragas. [a. med.L. sparagus , 
aphetic form of Asparagus.] Asparagus. 

1543 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. 196 b/i Sparagus is hoote 
and drye. 1607 Dekker tests to make yon merry Wks. 
(Grosart) II. 304 The flower sparagus, that growes out of 
euery mans dunge, and contemned of euery man. 1611-40 
[see Asparagus i 8]. *669 Cokaine Poems 247 What deli- 
cate Sparagus you have growing there, ci 7x1 Petiver 
Gasophyl. vr. lvii, Piickly tern-leathered Cape Sparagus. 
17x1 Tempest Cryes of London 27 Ripe Speragas. 1785 
Cowper Lett., In May we shall have ‘sparagus. 

attrib. 1640 R. Brome {title), The Sparagus Garden. x668 
Pepys Diary 22 Apr,, Over to the ‘sparagus garden. 

Sparanaro, variant of Speronaba. ’ 

|| Sparaxis (sparte’ksis). Bat. [mod.L. (1805), 
a. Gr. airapafcs tearing, laceration.] A genus of 

S. African iridaceous plants (related to the genus 
Ixia and characterized by a lacerated spathe), 
species of which are cultivated for their showy 
flowers; a plant or bulb of this genus. 

1829 Loudon Encycl. PI. 40. *842 Duncan Hist. Guernsey 
SS7 The innumerable species of ixia, sparaxis, and other 
cognate genera of Cape bulbs. Ibid. 559 The ixia, too, and 
the sparaxis, have lately been observed to hybridise. 185a 
Johnson Cottage Gard. Diet. 517/1 The true Ixias are 
known from Sparaxis by not having, like it, a jagged sheath. 
Sparble, variant of Spabple v. Obs. 

Sparch, v.l rare. [Related to Paboh 0.] 
trans. and intr. To scorch. 

1533-3 Act 24 Hen. VIII, c. 1 § 6 Every Coriai shall well 
and sufficiently corie & blacke the said Letter tanned.. & 
not craftely to bourne ne spavche the said Lether. 1894 
Hall Caine Manxman HI. ix. 156 While the oatcake 
crackled and sparch ed and weffi blade. 

Sparolx, w.a, variant of Sparge v. 

1894 Hall Caine Manxman v. iii, 287 The net boiler 
sparched drops of hot water at intervals. 

Sparch. (to parget) : see Sparget v. 

Sparcle, obs. or dial. £ Sparkle sb. and 57.1 
Spar-deck. Also 6, 8 sparr-, 7-8 spare-deck, 
[f. Spar sb. I Hence G. and F. spar deck A light 

upper deck in a vessel. 

a. 1570 Googe Pop. Kingd. in. 40 b, Hir fraught was only 
Friers and Monkes, and on the spardeckes hie Were all the 
chiefest members of the wicked papacie. 1399 Dallam in 
Early Voy. Levant (Hakl. Soc.) 9 Than the booteson of our 
ship stod upon our spar decke,., commanding them to come 
under our Lee side, a 1618 Raleigh Invent. Shipping 29 
Needing no other addition of building, then a slight spar 
Decke, fore and afte as tbe Seamen call it. x688 Holme 
Armoury in. xiv, (Roxb.) 35/1 The spar deck, which is the 
vpermost, betwixt the two masts and is made very slight. 1716 
B. Church Hist. Philip's War (1867) II. 42 He must take 
some of the open Sloops, and make Spar-Decks to them. 
1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) s.v. Decks, Frigates, 
sloops, &c. with one gun-deck and a-half, with a spar deck 
below to lodge the crew. 1847 H. Melville Omoo xxix, 
On the spar-deck, also, are carionades of enormous calibre. 
1887 J Ball Nat. S. Amer, 31 A spar-deck carried flush 
from stem to stern. 

attrib. 1893 Nautl'Mag. May 396 The spar-deck ship is 
of character intermediate between the awning-deck ship and 
the three-deck ship. 

j 3 . a 1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts n. (1704) 253/2 To 
have all the spaie Decks and other Things of weight taken 
down. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kerseyl, Spare-Deck or Sparr- 
deck, the uppermost Deck in some great Ships, which lies 
between the Main and Missen Masts. 

Hence Spar-decked. a., fitted with a spar-deck ; 
Spar-decker, a spar-decked vessel. 

1877 Sir C. W. Thomson Voy. Challenger I. i. 9 The 
‘Challenger ’, a spar-decked corvette. 1885 Lady Brassey 
The Trades ig The ‘ Norhatn Castle ’ is a spar-decked ship. 
*893 Naut. Mag. May 397 No allowance should be mad e 
for deck erections in a spar -decker. 

Spare (spe^i), sb . 1 Also 5 spar. [f. Spabe v . 1 
ana a. Cf. Norw. and obs. G. spar the act of 
sparing or saving.] 

+ 1 . The fact of leaving unhurt or unharmed; 
sparing ; leniency, mercy. In the phrases without 
sfare and to make (no } etc.) spare. Obi 


(a) a 1300 Cursor M, agog Bot {>an com dome [=doom] 
witouten spare, To baa bat lang was spared are. CX380 
Antecrist 136 in Todd Three Treat. Wyclif{ 1851), If )>ai 
wil noght turn til his iare, He sal bam sla wituten spare. 
a 1423 Cursor M. 3974 (Trim), Iacob dred esau sare, For he 
was fel wibouten spare. x6oo Holland Amin. Marcell. 139 
To wipe away all shameful! dishonour, as whetting their 
anger against such.. perfidious enemies, without spare. 

(4) 1591 in Bacon Genesis New Eng. C/t. (1874) 127 They 
have made no spare or conscience to accuse.. and punish 
us. 1609 Holland Amin. Marcell. 80 Our souldiors. .rifled 
rich villages full of come and cattell, making spare of none. 
x6ao tr. Boccaccio's Decam. 4 Little lesse spare was made in 
the villages round about. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard T. 421 Cut 
them off. .and make no spare of any of them, 

2 . The exercise of economy, frugality, or modera- 
tion. Chiefly in the phrase to make {no, etc.) spare. 

1377 Grange Golden Aphrod., etc. P j, To spendc and 
make no spaie, he must himselfe incline. 1390 Spenser 
F. Q. 111. i. 51 Whiles fruitfull Ceres, and Lyams fat, Pourd 
out their plenty, without spight or spare. 1643 Trapp 
Comm. Gen. xlvii. 14 Bidden to eate. .what he pleased, and 
make no spare. 1830 F. S. Merryweather Glimmerings 
m Dark 36 The canons of the Chinch, .injoined them 10 
be bountiful in their charity and to use no spare in their 
hospitality. x8ox Spectator 19 Sept. 377/2 We maybe nble to 
make shift with 19 million quarters of foreign and Colonial 
Wheat, It is certainly desirable to make spare, as we may 
do if we have an abundant potato-crop, 
b. Const, of. (Common c 1600-40.) 

1577 Knewstub Conful. R j, He hath plentifully powred 
out, and made no spare of it, thorow out the whole yeare. 
1579 Twyne Phis. agst. Fortune n. xliii. 218 b, There must 
be no spare of the rod. 1626 Bacon New All, (1650) r By 
which time our Victuals failed us, though we had made 
good spare of them. 1648 J. Goodwin Right 4 Might well 
met 8 They made no spare of their owne deare lives. 1633 
tr. Sorel's Com, Hist. Francion n. 32 At our meal there 
was no spare of liquor, 1832 tr. Tour German Prince IV. 

77 There are a thousand men and two hundred horses in 
action, and no spate of gunpowder. 

j* c. At spare, with poor or little food or enter- 
tainment ; poorly, frugally. Obs.~ x 

1383 Earl Leycester Corr. (Camden) 462 Most of the 
noblemen and gentlemen lodged that night at spare in 
Harwiche. 

3 . In various elliptical uses of the adj. : A spare 
or reserve sum of money; a spare room; a spare 
pari, tool, tire, etc., carried esp. by motorists to 
replace a breakage or supply a sudden emergency. 

1642 Fuller Holy <$■ Prof. St. iv. xvi. 321 Reserving a 
spare for all events and accidental! occasions x868 Dickens 
in Lett. (1880) II. 355 To provide and laydown new Brussels 
carpets in the fiont spare and the two top spares. xgo6 
Daily Chron. 24 Apr. 3/3 He recommends . . a complete 
spare magneto. I wonder if he has ever really carried such 
a ‘ spare . 1908 Motor Boat 5 Mar. 133/1 The best method 
of dealing with spares is to have a chest made to cany all 
the spares you require. 

4 . U.S. I11 ten-pins : The knocking down of all 
the pins with two bowls (thus leaving one 'to 
spare ’) , or with the first bowl ( = double spare ) ; the 
score for doing this. 

1879 Daily News 2 Sept. 3/1 Younger people . . sought out 
the American ten-pin alleys,.. and, in striving for ‘spates ’ 
and ‘ double-spares ’, esteemed themselves far in advance of 
their wise elders. 1884 Harper's Mag. Jan. 299/2 Strikes 
and spares were less common. 

+ Spare, sbA Obs. Forms : 4 spaier, 5 spayere, 
speyer, speyr(e, 5-6 spayre, 6 sparre, 5-6 (8-9) 
spare. [Of obscure origin.] An opening or slit 
in a gown, robe, etc., in later use in a woman’s 
gown (see quot. 1597). 

Jamieson (1808) has also ‘ the slit or opening, formerly 
used in the fore-part of breeches '. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5825 He put it [his hand] eft in his 
spaier, And vte he drogh it, hale and fere. ? a X400 Morte 
Arth. 2060 A-bowne the spayre a spanne, emange the 
schortte rybbys. c 1430 Ptlgr. Lyf Manhode 11. ix. (x86o) 

78 And than Resoun putte hire bond in to hire bosom bi 
a spayere. 01440 Jacob's Well 115 His clotliyngwas lynen, 
& full of spayerys, & in euery spayere hyng a crewett. 
a 1329 Skelton P. Sparowe 345 My byrde . . That was 
wont to. .go in at my spayte. And crepe in at my gore 
Of my gowne before. 1330 Talsgr. 273/2 Sparre of a 
gown e,fenle de la robe. 1597 Skene De Veil. Sign. s.v. 
Bastardies, That part of wcemens claiths, sik as of their 
gown, or petticot, quhilk vnder the belt, and before, is open, 
commonlie is called, the spare, la 1700 Jew's Daughter in 
Motherwell Minstrelsy (1827) 52 She took out a little pen- 
knife, Hung low down by her spare. [Also in other ballads.] 

Spare, sb. 3 Anglicized form of Sjpauub. 

1803 Shaw Gen. Zool. IV. 11. 407 Rose-red Spare, with 
silvery abdomen. I bid. 419 Silvery Spare [etc.]. 

Spare, sb/k Coal-mming, (See quot.) 

1849 Greenwell Coal-trade Terms, Northnmb. <f- Durh. 
49 Spare,— A piece of wood, 6 or 8 inches long, 6 inches 
broad, cut fiom i inch Scotch deal, with one of the flat sides 
tapered off to the end;.. the baff-end is put in first,.. and 
the spare driven between tbe baff.end and the crib, in the 
manner of a wedge. 

+ Spare, obs. variant of Spab sb. 1 

Examples of the pi. spares, span's in the is-x 6 th cent, 
piobably belong to Spar. 

x688 Holme Armoury iii . ioo/i Raile,. .Is a piece of Trm- 
’ V? *? f° ot or more long, ..and an inch or more 
thick. ..Spare, is. two inches thick, and four inches broad ; 
in some places it is termed a single Quarter. 

Spare (spew), a. and adv. Also 5 spar. [Con- 
nected with Spare v - 1 Cf. ON. sparr (to be) 
spared; OE. spier, OHG. spar, MDu. spaer, MSw. 
and Norw. spar sparing ; also I)u. spaar-, G. and 
Sw. spar-, Da. spare-, led. spari- in combs.] 



SPARE 


SPARE, 


I. 1 , Not in actual or regular use at the time 
spoken of, but carried, held, or kept in reserve 
for future use or to supply an emergency; esp. Naut. 
(see quot. 1769); additional, extra, 

a. In attributive use. 

The various types of context are illustrated by the different 
groups of quotations. 

(a) 13.. E . E, A hit. P. C. 104 Cables hay fasten,., wejen 
her ankres, Sprude spak to he sprete he spare bawe-lyne. 
ci4So Bk. Curtasye 792 in Babees Bk,, The keruer anon. . 
Into he couertoure wyn he powres owt, Or in-to a spare pece, 
with-outen doute. 1497 Naval Acc. Hen, VII (1896) no 
Spare extrees for faucons, . . v. *573 Richmond Wilis (Sur- 
tees) 242 } v. ireon teames, . . ij spare crooks. 1590 Sh aks. Com. 
Err., t. 1. 80 A small spare Mast, Such as sea-faring men 
prouide for stonnes, x 6 oa Marston Ant. 4 Mel. it. W ks. 1836 

1. 23 If you have any spare paire of silver spurs. 1691 T. 
H[ ale] Acc. New Invent. 43 A spare Set thereof [i.e. rudder- 
irons] sent to Sea with every Lead-sheathed Ship. 1709 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4521/2 One of the Flukes of the Spare- 
Anchor [was], .shot off. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780), 
Spare, an epithet applied toanypait of a ship’s, .furniture, 
that lies in reserve, to supply the place of such as may be 
lost, or rendered incapable of sei vice. Hence we say, spai e 
top-masts, spare sails, spare rigging, &c. x8xi Regal. 4 
Ordets Army 276 All Spare Ammunition is given in to the 
nearest Ordnance DepOt. 1856 Kane A ret. Expl. II. xvi. 
173 VVe carried spare tins, in case the others should burn 
out. 1893 Kipling Many Invent. 2 We've just sent our 
regular engine to London, and this spare one's not.. so 
accurate. 

(£) a 1548 Hall Citron., lien. VIII, 29 The master of hys 
horse folowed hint with a spare horse. 16x3 Purchas Pil- 
grimage (1614) 420 They filing with them three moneths 
victuall, ..and a spare Hoise for food, besides a better for 
seiuice. 1708 J. C. Contpl. Collier] 1845) 33 The Charge of 
maintaining a spai e Shift of Horses. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. 
xviii. II. 90 The custom of their wairiois, to lead in their 
hand one or two spare hoises, enabled them to advance and 
to letieat with a rapid diligence. 1822-56 De Quincf.y 
Confess. (1862) 76 Heie’s a spare dromedaiy. 1850 R. G. 
Cvmmwg H unter's Life S. Afr. 1 . 105 A hoi seman.. accom- 
panied by an aftei -1 ider leading a spare horse. 

(c) 0x687 Petty Pol. Arith. (1690) 107 There are spare 
Hands among the King’s Subjects, to earn two Millions 
more than they do. 1897 Daily News 27. May 8/5 Driver 
R. Wilcockson, a spare diiver,. .gave evidence in regard 
to the irregular houis of the 'spare ' men. 

id) 1702 Guide for Constables 12 He shall keep one or 
moie spare beds for lodging of sti angers. x8xx Scott Let. 
in Lockhart (1837) 11 . xi. 361 My present intention is to have 
only two spare bed-rooms. 1827 — Snrg. Dan. i, A spaic 
apaitment, in which Doctor Gray occasionally accommo- 
dated . .patients. x88x Young Every Man his own Mechanic 
§ 806. 371 A spare bed which may be put up anywhere in a 
few minutes. 

b. In piedicalive use. Now rare. 

2497 Naval Acc. lien. VII (1896) 87, ij pair wheles & a 
pair of liynder wholes spare. 1600 Dymmok h eland (1843) 
7 His horse of seivice is alwaies led spate. 1621 Lady M. 
Wroth Urania 460 They only riding in one Coach, two 
other went spare, a 1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts 
III. (1704) 324/1 Anchois lying spare at the River side. 
1899 IVes/m. Gaz. 7 Dec. 5/2 Their ponies were running 
about spare all over the place. 

•J- o. Of land, ground, etc. : Uncultivated, un- 
occupied, vacant. Ohs. (exc. in sense 1 a or 2). 

c *470 Gol. 4 Gaw. its Sped hym on spedely on the spare 
mure. 1577 B. Googe Ileresbach's Ilusb. 1. (1586) 24 The 
ground that isyeerely sowen, and that hath lyne spate, is 
to be plowed thryse. 1665 Str T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 
221 Tfie number of Gardens, Cemeteries [etc.],.. take up 
much more spai e place than London doth. 1669 Worlidge 
Syst. Agric. 93 You may raise these Pollards in Hedge, 
rows, and spare places. 

f d. Of a leaf: Blank. Ohs. -1 
1705 Hearne Collect. 13 July (O.H.S.) I. 5 A spare leafe, 
before a 4*“ Rook of tracts. 

2 . That can be spared, dispensed with, or given 
away, as being in excess of actual requirements; 
superfluous. + Rarely as predicate. 

a 1553 Udall Royster D, (Arb.) 28 She shall haue the 
first day a whole pecke of argent. . . A pecke ? Nomine 
patris, haue ye so much spare? 1613 Beaum, & Fl. 
Captain 1. iii, When I.. have enough spare gold To boil 
away, you shall be welcome to me. 1783 Burke Rep. Aff, 
India Wks. 1842 II. 49 The supply destined for the London 
market is proportioned to the spare tonnage. x8x6 Tuckey 
Narr. Exped. R. Zaire iv. (1818) 141 The very little spare 
provisions the natives seem to have at this season. 1849 Sir 
F. B. Head Stokers ft Pokers v. (1851) 53 A few of the., 
men who had spare cash purchased the gi eater portion of 
these articles. 1856 Kane Arch Expl. I, xiiu 149 All the 
spare morsels, the cast-off delicacies of the mess. 

b. Of time : Not employed or taken up by one’s 
ordinary or usual duties or occupations ; leisure. 

a 1610 Healey Epictetus (1636) 69 If thou hast any spare 
time, go. c 1643 Ld. Herbert A utobiog. (1824) 240 All the 
spare houis which I could get fiom my visits and negotia- 
tions. 1711 Addison Sped, (J.), The female world.. have 
more spare time upon their hands, and lead a moi e sedentary 
life. 1885 G. Allen Babylon xvi, Minna was working hard 
in all her spare hours. 1885 ‘ Mrs. Alexander ’ A t Bay iv, 
The earliest spare moment he could find was devoted to 
Lady Gethin. 

transf. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Sunday iv, The other 
dayes fillup the spare And hollow room, with vanities. 

IX. f a. Of speech : Sparing ; marked by re- 
ticence or reserve. Obs. rare. 

13. . Gaw, 4 Gr. Knt. 901 }>enne was spyed & spured 
vpon spare wyse, Bi preue poyntez of fiat prynce [etc,], c 1460 
Tovmeley Myst. xx. 294 This spekyng must be spar, and 
neuen it neuer. . s let no man wyt where that we war, 

4. Of persons, their limbs, etc. : Having little 
flesh ; not fat or plump ; lean, thin. 
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• a *548 Hall Chron., Hen . VII, 60 b, He was a man of 
body but leane and spare. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen, IV, in. ii. 
287 0, giue me the spare men, and .spare me the great ones. 
1614 Ro wlan ds Eooles Bolt ( Hun terian Cl .) 34 Thou worthy 
leane spare Gentleman. 1667 Milton P. L. x . 511 His 
Visage drawn he felt to sharp and spare. X709 Taller 
No. 93 r 4 As I am spare, I am also very tall. 1716 Swift 
Progr. Poetry Wks. 1755 III. 11. 162 Hard exercise and 
harder fare Soon make my dame grow lank and spare. 1808 
Scott Marm. 11. iv, Her cheek was pale, her form was 
spare. 1844 W. Irving Goldsmith xiv. (1850) 172 He was 
upwards ot six feet high, and ve>-y spare. 1883 Spectator at, 
July97r/i A man of spare figure, with a shrewd, humorous 
face. 

transf. 1848 Dickens DombeyWii, Mrs. Miff assents with 
a spare nod of her mortified bonnet. 1863 — Mut. Fr. 1. 
xv, The staiicase, balustrades, and rails, had a spare look. 

b. Const, in or of (flesh). 

1632 Sherwood, Spare (of flesh), desnui de chair. 1842 
Tennyson Talk Oak 92, I hold them [fairies] exquisitely 
knit, But far too spare of flesh. 1871 Nafheys Prev. 4 Cure 
Dis. 1. i. 45 Spate in flesh. 

e. Lacking body or substance ; flimsy, thin. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. xm. Ixxix. (1612) 325 But all 
effects, and names to God his Essence come moi e short Than 
Sun-shine to the Suns-selfe, than to action spare report. 1838 
Lowell Vis. Sir Lannfal n. iii. Sir Launfal's raiment thin 
and spare Was idle mail 'gainst barbed air. 
d. poet. Growing thinly or sparsely. 

1815 Shelley Alas/or 527 Grey locks did peep from the 
spare moss. 

f 5 . Of persons : Sparing, temperate, or moder- 
ate of or in something, esp. diet or speech. Obs. 

(a) 1563 Foxe A. 4 M. 1050/1 He [Hooper] was.. spai e 
of dyet, sparer of wordes, and sparest of tyme. 16x5 Brath- 
wait Stiappado (1878) 183 Another may we see, though 
spare of speech, And temporate in discourse, yet he may 
teach By his effectual words the rasher soit. 1658-9 in 
Burton's Diary (1828) III. 341 , 1 am very spare of speaking. 
1697 Driden Virgil, Life (1721) I. 61 He was.. spare of 
Dyet, and hardly drank any Wine. 

(b) 1581 Pettie tr. Guazzo’s Civ. Conv. n. (1586) ji b, We 
must fie spare in speaking of things which are not easily be- 
leeued. 1589 Puitenham Eng. Poeste 111. (Arb.) 298 A man 
to be in giuing free, in asking' spare. 1599 Shaks. Hen, V, 
11. ii. 131 Are they spare in diet, Free from giosse passion. 

t b. Not lavish, liberal, or profuse, esp. in ex- 
penditure or living ; frugal, niggardly, parsimon- 
ious ; abstemious. Obs. 

1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccles. Hist. vn. xxxi. (1619) 143 
Pierius was proved a spai e man of life, and singular in Philo- 
sophy. X583 Stubues Anat. Abus. I ij b, But as some be 
ouer largeous, so other some are spare enough. 1633 P- 
Fletcher Poet. Misc, 58 Oh happy pair, where nothing 
wants to either, . . Fortune and naturebeing spare to neither ! 

c. dial. Displaying little exertion or energy; 
slow, dilatory. 

1746- in south-western dial, glossaries, etc. 

6. Characterized by meanness, bareness, economy, 
or frugality, esp. in regaid to food. 

X560 Abp, Parker Corr. (Parker Soc.) 133 The unclean or 
negligent order and spare-keeping of the house of prayer. 
x6oo Shaks. A.Y.L. iii. ii. 20 As it is a spare life.., it fits 
my humor well: but as there is no more plentia in it, it 
goes much against my stomacke. 1634 Milton Comus 767 
She.. Means her ptovision ouely to the good. That live 
according to her sober laws, And holy dictate of spare 
Temperance. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. xxiv, To order 
the whole establishment on the spaiest footing possible. 

b. Of diet, fare, meals, etc. : Consisting of a 
comparatively small amount of food, esp, of a plain 
kind ; not abundant or plentiful. 

*570 Jewel View of Seditious Bull (1582) 29 So that the 
quantitie be smal, and fit for sober and spare diet, 1607 
Rowlands Earl of IVarwick (Hunterian Cl.) 66 His diet 
of the meanest, hard and spare, c 1665 Mrs, Hutchinson 
Mem. Col. Hutchinson (1846) 24 He was not talkative, 
yet free of discourse; of a very spaie diet, a 172X Prior 
Wand. Pilgr, 13 Spare diet, and spring-water clear. Physi- 
cians hold are good. X784 Cowper Task iv, 173 When her 
patriots., Enjoy’d— spate feast 1— a radish and an egg l 
X841 Barham Ingol. Leg. Ser. ii. Nell Cook , The Priory 
fare was scant and spare. 1842 Combe Digestion 203 He 
was unable for study till five or six hours after even a very 
spare dinner. 

transf. 1893 Stevenson Catriona xxv. (1902) 306 , 1 drink 
nothing<eIse but spare, cold water, 

o. poet. Scanty, meagre, rare. 

18x3 Shelley Q. Mab v. 203 Some servile souls, Whom 
cowardice itself might safely chain, Or the spate mite of 
avarice could bribe. 1842 Tennyson St, S. Styl. 77 Eating 
not, Except the spare chance-gift of those that came To 
touch my body. 1888 Cent, Mctg, May 26 Even now the 
reaper-beams appear^ And gather in the clouds' spare after, 
math. 

7 - As adv. Sparely; with spare diet. rare. 

*813 Scott Trierm, m. iv, Yet still his watch the warrior 
keeps, Feeds hard and spare, and seldom sleeps. 

III. 8. Comb., chiefly parasynthetic, as spare- 
bodied, - built , -fed adjs. ; t spare-handed adj., 
having a sparing hand. 

1626 J. Yates Ibis ad Cxsarem 1. 1 God is ample in Pre- 
destination unto life, but in the death of sinners spare, 
handed, 1742 Jarvis Don Quix. i, He was' of a robust 
constitution, spare-bodied, of a meagre visage. 1813 Scott 
Rokeby 11. xxii, His stately form, spare-built and talk 1837 
Lockhart Scott IV. v. 157 For ‘ early to rise unless in the 
case of spare-fed anchorites, takes foi granted ‘ early to bed’. 
1895 Scully Kafir Stories 133 Whitson was a sallow-faced, 
spare-built man of short stature. 

Spare (spear), v . 1 Forms : i sparian, spear-, 
speerian, 3 aparien, spearien, 3-4 sparie (4 
-ye), 3-5 spftiyj 4-5 sparen, 4- spare, 5-8 So. 


I spair (6 spaare, spaer, 7 spayer, 9 dial, spaar). 
[Common Teutonic: OK. sparian (also a-, ge- 
sparian), =OFris. sparia (WFris. sparje, f spearfe , 
NFris. spari, spdri), OS. and OHG. spardn (MLG. 
and LG., MDn. and Du., MHG. and G. sparen), 
ON. spara (Ieel., Norw., Sw. spara, Da. spare), 
f. a stem spar- (see Spare a.) of uncertain rela- 
tionship. The Teutonic word is the base of OF. 
espargner (mod.F. Ipargner), It. sparagnare and 
sparmiarei\ 

I. 1 . trans. To leave (a person) unhurt, un- 
harmed, or uninjured ; to refrain from inflicting 
injury or punishment upon ; to allow to escape, 
go free, or live. Usually with personal subject. 

c8a$ Vesp. Psalter Ixxi. 13 God. spearaS dearfan & wetS- 
lan. C897 K. ASlfred Gregory's Past, C. xlvi. 352 Hie ne 
sparodon 8a synnfullan, ac slo^on. c xxoo in Cockayne 
Shrine 17 Ne spared nu se feeder }>an sune ne nan mann 
odren ; Ac selc man win 8 ongean otiren. a 1122 O. E. Chron, 
(Laud MS.) an. 1086, H e sastle . . fiaegnas on cweaitern, & set 
nextan he ne sparode his agenne broSor. c 1x75 Lamb. 
Horn, rax pa he na sparede na ihesu crist his ajene sune. 
c 1205 Lay. 274 87 N uste nan kempe whaem he sculde siren on, 
and wham he sculde spatien. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8830 
Sparie he wolde Mildemen & harde chasty ]>e pioute. 1375 
Barbour Bruce ix. 297 He . . gert his men burn all Bouchaae 
. .and sparit nane. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxi. 142 pare 
es nane spared fiat es taken with a trespas. 1474 Caxton 
Chesse 11. iv. (1883) 53 To spare them & gyue hem her lyf 
1589 ? Lyly Pappe w. Hatchet {184 a) 19 , 1 am like death, lie 
sparenone. 1596 Shaks. Tmu. S/tr. iv. iii. 153 Take thou 
the bill, giue me thy meat-yaid, and spare not me. a 1628 
Preston New Covt. (1634) 364 If men could have enteied 
into Covenant and kept the Law, Christ had beene spaied. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 758 Whom ev’n the savage 
Beasts had spar’d, they kill’d. X780 Cowper Fable 34 An 
earthquake may be bid to spare The man that's strangled by 
a hair. 1825 Scott Talistn. iii, Saladin had issued pai ti- 
cular orders that be should be spared and protected. 1891 
Farrar Daikn. 4 Dawn xlii, They . .demanded that there 
should be a trial, and that the innocent should be spared. 

refl. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1609 Vor woch dede a man 
ssolde. . Lese is on eye, & he him sulf ne sparde him sulue 
nojt, Ac let pulte out is owe eye. a 1300 Cursor M. 26718 
pis man will we spare, For noght he spard him-selfaie. 

b. With impersonal object (but implying or sug- 
gesting a person or persons). (Cf. 4.) 

c8as Vesp. Psalter lxxvii. 50 [He] ne spearede from 
dea8e sawlum heara. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. vn. it Spyn- 
neth it spedily, spaiefi noght jour fyngres. 1605 Shaks. 
Lear 11. ii. 72 Spare my gray-beard, you wagtaile? 1725 
Pope Odyss. xv. 303 Receive the suppliant ! spaie my ae 1 -- 
tin’d blood. 1757 Gray Bard 107 Visions of gloiy, spaie 
my aching siglu. 1817 Shelley Rev. Islam x. xxiv. x 
Famine had spared the palace of the king. 

c. To allow to be free or exempt from (or 
•f of) some task, etc. Also refl. without const. 

1375 Barbour Bruce v. 362 He him sparit na kyn thing, 
Bot profit swa his fors..That throu his vorschip[etc ]. 1398 
Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. xvm. cix. (Bodl. MS.), The 
more scheo [i.e. a cow] is foibore and spaied fro [1495 of] 
trauaile, fie more slowe [s]he is. 1596 Bacon Max. 4 Use 
Com. Law 11. (1635) 7 By which the Earles were spared of 
their toyles and labours, and that was laid upon the Sneriffes. 
1794 Mrs. Radcliffk Myst. Udolpho xxxv, [The] house- 
keeper, now spared fiom further attendance by the entrance 
of the count. 

d. To refrain fiom denouncing or exposing in 
strong terms ; to deal gently or leniently with. 

1535 Coverdale Job xxxii. ax, I wil open my lyppes, 
and make answere. I will regarde no maner of personne, 
no man wil I spare. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 11. iii. 243 Sici[uus], 
Lay the fault on vs. Brut [us]. I, spaie vs not. 1649 Mil- 
ton Eikon. B 2, As he hath not spar'd his Adversaries, 
so to him will fie us’d no more Courtship then be uses. 
1728 T. Sheridan tr. Pei sins (1739) Ded. p. iv, I never did 
once either distinguish or spare you. 1771 Junius Lett. Ii v. 
(r788) 295 What public question have I declined ? What 
villain have I spared ? x8zx Scorr Kenilw. xli, As Varney 
..had been studious to spare the character of his patron. 
1852 Thackeray Esmond 1. iv, My lady used not to spare 
Colonel Esmond in talking of nim. 1891 Farrar Darkn. 4 
Davm lxii. 395 He shrank fiom eliciting a keenness of wit 
which had not spared the bloodstained Sylla. 

e. To refrain from afflicting or distressing. 

1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst, Udolpho xxxviil, Emily.. 

was followed by the Lady Blanche, . .whom she entreated to 
spare her on the subject of her distress. 1819 Shelley Cenci 
v. ii. 108 Oh, spare mel Speak to me no more!.. Those 
solemn tones Wound woise than torture. 1856 Capern 
Poems (ed. 2) 143 Spare, oh, spare thy tender feelings. 

2 . absol. To exercise or show mercy, forbearance, 
or leniency. 

a 1225 Juliana (Royal MS.) 70 A stalewurSe men ne sparie 
3e nawihtj ha haue8 us alle scheome idon. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 3974 Esau ai he dred ful sare, For he was fel and wald 
noght spare. 1382 Wyclif Job xxvli. 22 He shat senden 
out vp on hym, and not sparer), c 1420 Prymer 78 God, to 
whom it is proprid to haue mere! & to spate euer more. 1422 
tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 181 He that is a gouernoure 
in tymes he shall Spare, and in tymes vengeaunse take. 2535 
Coverdale Job vi. xo, I wolde desyre him in my payne, 
that he shulde not spare. 161*. Bible Prov. vi. 34 He will 
not spare in the day of vengeance. *736 Genii Mag. VI. 
678 Spare, charmer spare ! in prudence do 1 *761 Gray 

Fatal Sisters 34 Ours to kill, and ours to spare. 1825 Scott 
Talism, xxii, The lion Richard will spare when he has 
conquered. 1871 Grosart H. Vaughan's Wks, I. Ded. 
p, iv, Available and destined for the same august post (God 
sparing). 

+b. Const, to. (After L. parcerei) Obs. 
c 1340 Hampole Psalter xviii. 13 Of myn hid [trespasses] 
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SPARE. 

make me dene, and of o)>er spare til ]>i seruaunte. 138a 
Wyclif IVisd. xii. 16 To alle thou makest thee to sparen. 
c 1420 Premier 47 Spare, lord, spare to \>e puple. _ , 

3. tram, f a. To refrain, from violating, infring- 
ing, or breaking. Obs. 

1303 R. Brunne Hand!. Synne 806 Of al ]ie festys pat yn 
holy chyrche are Holy Sunday men oght to spare. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIII. 129 No privelege ofpersoun 
whe^er of holy cherche no}>er fredom was i-spared. 

b. To abstain from visiting (a sin, etc.) with 
due punishment; to forgive or pardon. 

1388 Wyclif Job xiv. 16 Sotheli thou hast noumbrid my 
steppis; but spare thou my synnes. 1*1450 tr. De Intita- 
time in. lv. 132, 1 )>onke >e }>at (jou hast not spared myn 
eueles. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxx. 27 Thow, that on rude 
ws ransomit,.. Spair our trespas, 178a Cowper Mitt. For- 
bearance 44 If infirmities. . Are crimes so little to be spar’d. 

o. To preserve or save (life) in place of destroy- 
ing ; to allow to continue or last. 

1594 Kvd Cornelia v. 443 To spare Thy worthies life 
that yet must one day perish. 1605 Shaks. Lear it. li. 
66 This ancient Ruffian Sir, whose life I haue spar’d at 
sute of his gray-beard. 1781 Cowper Expost. 623 Those 
holy men. .could not. .spare a life too short to reach the 
skies. *823 Scott Quentin D. xix, With wbat face darest 
thou ask any guerdon beyond my sparing thy worthless 
life? *865 Trollope Belton Est. i. 8 He hoped that the 
squire’s life would be long spared. 1890 Science-Gossip 
XXVI. 167 Poor pussy began to purr, and that decided the 
verdict in favour of her life being spaied. 

4. To abstain from destroying, removing, dam- 
aging, or injnring (a thing). 

c8g7 K. /Elfred Gi egoiy's Past. C.xviii. 140 Sivae sindon 
8a loccas to sparianne 3 mm sacerde Jfeet hie 3 a hyd behel- 
isen. C900 tr. Baeda's Hist. w. xxvii, Cyiicum ne myn- 
strum seo herehand sparode ne ne arode. 1338 R, Brunne 
Citron. (1810) 248 Holy who salle spare, ..Whan J>o pat hecks 
are do per to no gode. 1382 Wycuf Rom. xi. 21 Forsothe 
if God sparide not the kyndely brauncliis, lest perauentuie 
he spare not thee, c 1400 Brut li. 45 [They] destroyede at 
king J>at pai fonde ; and no (ling |iai ne sparede. 1480 Coro. 
Leet Bk. 446 In their shotyng called rovyug,, .[they] nother 
sparen corn ne giasse, but distioyen & dcfowlen hem. 
<21586 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 368 Shee.. was now about to 
put out his eyes, which all this while were spared. 1643 
Denham Coopers H. 155 What does he think our Sacri- 
ledge would spare, When such th’ effects of our Devotion 
are? 1648 Milton Sonn.v iii. 10 The great Emathian Con- 
queror hid spare The house of Pindarus. 1750 Johnson 
Rasselas xxix, From the wondeis which time has spaied 
we may conjecture, .what it has destioyed. 1794 Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe Myst. Udolpho xlv, Tne beauty .. of its delicate 
carvings, determined the count to spaie this door. 1839 
Thirlwall Greece VI. 165 It was befieved that Alexander 
, .was induced to spaie it by the hope that it would soon 
surrender. 1879 S. C. Bartlett Egypt to Pal. x. ay 
Usually a large part of their bianclies had been cuL off, 
even when the tree itself had been spared. 

b. To save or protect (a thing) from damage, 
wear, or undue strain in some way. 

1817 Lady Morgan France 1. (1818) I. 63 , 1 remember our 
having alighted from our carriage to spare its springs in a 
sort of ' ciack-scull-common ' road. 

II. 5. To refrain from using or consuming ; to 
use m a frugal or economical manner. Now rare. 

e 1000 JEifric Horn. (Thorpe) II. 70 He sparode bait 
gode win 08 his agenum to-cyme. a 1300 Cursor M. 7927 
For to spar his aun aght pis pouer mans seep he laght. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vr. xiv. (BocU. MS.), [A 
father] spme)> his owne mete to fede his chyld with, c 1440 
Jacob's Well 143 pou rayjt so spare pi purse, pat pou my5t 
forfare bi-self. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dates 14 It 
satisfied) not to spare metes and do euill dedis. c 1550 N. 
Smyth tr. Herodian it. 10 He. .also teachcth others to be 
frugall, and spare that them selues gette. 1589 Greene 
Meuaphon (Arb.) 34 She sparde no enening milke, but went 
amongst the ci earn bowles, and made hi m a posset. 1635-56 
Cowley Davideis t. 869 Free Natures bounty thriftily they 
spent, And spared the Stock. 165* Hobbes Levi at h. 11. xxx. 
181 He which laboureth much, and sparing the fruits of his 
labour, consumeth little [etc.]. 1726 Swift Gulliver m, i, 
Being resolved to spare my provisions as much as I could. 
1743 Francis tr. It or., Odes 11. vii. 26 Thy Limbs fi om Toils 
of Warfare free, Nor spate the Casks leserv’d for Thee. 

t b. To save, board, or store up. Obs. 

61400 Gamelyn 320 MybiOther is a niggoun.., And we 
wil spende largely that he hath spared yore. 1483 Caxton 
Cato F iij b, For men hath dyspended ..in ly tel tyme that 
whiche men hath acquyred and spared wyth grete labour. 
1500-2O' Dunbar Poems xxxvi. 25 Sum grit gud gadderis 
and ay it spairis. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. May 84 The 
sonne of his Joines why should he regaid To leaue enriched 
with that he hath spatd V 1648 Gage West Ind. 160 What 
monies they have spared, after their own and their servants 
lawful maintenance. 1683 D. A. Art Converse xr6 They can 
inform you of Twenty Arts how to gain and spare a Peny. 

o. absol. To use or practise economy or fru- 
gality; to be parsimonious or niggardly; to live 
or act sparingly. 

1377 Langl. P. PI, B. xn. 53 And riche renkes ri3t so 
gaderen and sparen. c 1420 Sir A madace (Camden) ii, I 
myjte lung spare, Or alle these godus qwitte ware. And 
haue nojte to spend, c 1475 Rauf Coityar 202 Thairfoir 
■sic [good fare] as thow seis, spend on, and not spair. a X513 
Fabyan Citron, vi. (1811) 234 He. .gaue parte vnto suche 
knyghtes as he fauoured, and spaied to theym that hadde 
wele deserued. 1573 Tusser Husb, (1878) 204 For lord lie 
beiit Must learne to spare. xfiai.T. Williamson tr. Goulart's 
Wise V teillard 73 It is a pleasing.. excuse among men. .to 
alledge that they spare (or their children. x66y Milton 
P'L, y. 320 Where Nature. .by disburd’ning grows More 
fruitful, which instructs us not to spare. 1737 Pope tr. Hor., 
Epist.n, ii. ago, I, who at some times spend, at others spare. 
1792 Burns Country Lassie iv, But some will spend, and 
some will spare. 1866 Howells Venetian Life 325 Those 
people who attempt to maintain a certain appearance upon 
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insufficient means,, .and who spare in every possible way. 
1889 — » Hazard New Fortunes 94 They must spare in 
carriage hire at any rate. 

prov. 1562 J. Heywood Proa. <)• Eptgr, (1867) 54 " uer 
spare and euer bare. 1573 Tusser H vsb. (1878) 23 Some 
spareth too late, ..the foole at the bottom, the wise at the 
brim. 1677 Mi£ge Fr, Diet. 11. s.v,, To spare at the spiggot, 
and let it run out at the bung-hole. 1681 W. Robert son 
Phraseol. Gen. s.v., Better spare at the brim, than at the 
bottom, sera est injundo parsimonia [Seneca Ep. i. 5]. 1736 
Ainsworth i. s.v., It is too late to spare, when all is spent. 

d. In passive : To be left over or unused. 

*577 Googe Heresback's Husb. § 149 You must feede them 
often by hand, when meate fayies abroade,..and not so 
much as Barly spared. 1793 Smbaton Edystone L._ § 237 
The mason took the mortar out of the bucket } and if any 
was spared, he slill kept on beating. 1799 [A. YoungJ 
Agric. Line. 25 All that may be spared at night, should be 
thrown to the common mortar heap, and fresh stucco made 
in the morning. 1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss. 481 Eat 
what thee likes, an 1 what’s spared tak* awa 1 yamm fur t’ 
bairns. 

0. To abstain or refrain from using, employing, 
exercising, etc. ; to forbear, omit, or avoid the 
use or occasion of ; also, to use, or deal in, with 
moderation, economy, or restraint : a. In various 
special contexts. 

(a) czooo JEifric Horn, II. 324 Se Se sparaB his gyrde, 
he hataS his cild. a 1250 Prov. /. Elfred <51 in 0 . E. Misc., 
pe mon pe sparep yeorde . . , pat him schal on ealde sore 
reowe. 1393 Langl. P. Pi. C. vi. 139 Ho so sparep |>e 
spring spillep hus children, c 1430 Stans Piter ad Mensavt 
91 (Lamb. MS.), Who pat sparip pe rodde [v.r. the yerd] al 
uertues seltip a-side. 1526 Skelton Magnyf. 1955 Tbeieis 
nothynge thatmoiedyspleaseth God Than from theyr chyl- 
dren to spai e the 1 od Of correccyon. xS35CovnRDALH Prov. 
xiii. 24 lie that spai eth the rodde,hateth his sonne. 1664 But- 
ler Ilitd, 11. i. 844 Love is a Boy, by Poets styl'd, Then Spai e 
the Rod, and spill the Child. 1841 Lytton Nt. <$■ Morn. 11. 
iii, Spare the rod and spoil the child. 1855 Thackeray 
Newcomesw, I have a bi other to whom my poor mother 
spared the rod, and who.. has turned out but a spoilt child. 

(b) a 1225 Leg. Hath. 807 Luie ow is to leosen ower 
swinkes lan, pe leote8 se Intel of, & spaiieS ower speclie. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 16110 Sai me iesus, qul dos pou pus ? 
to me na soth pou spare, c 1386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 55 
Tel fouh tliy tale, and spare it not at al. 61400 Pilgr. 
Smule (Caxton, 1483) iv. xxx. 78 Flateiers and forgeours 
that spaien the soothe ben nothynge piofitable. 1481 Cax- 
ton Reynard xxxiv. (Arb.) 100 Yfye \\yl spare the liouth 
and lye grete lesynges. 1508 Dunbar Tua manit icemen 
40 Syne thai spak more spedelie, and sparit no maleris. 
1617 Moryson I tin. it. 72 He might doe well to spare the 
rest of his speech. 1663 S. Patrick Parab. Pilgr. xii. 
(1687) 79 Your blushes bid me spare this language. 1731 
Swift Death Dr. Swift Wks. 1841 I. 657/2 llad be but 
spared his tongue and pen, He might have lose like other 
men. 2753 Richardson Grandtson V. iv. 27, I am put 
upon a task that grieves me, Ease my heart, by sparing my 
speech. 1820 Scott Monast. xxxvii, ‘ Spai e your threats, ’ 
said Murray. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xxix, Much 
painful and unavailing talk between them was spared. 
1864-8 Browning J. Lee's Wife il iii, Spare the curse | 

(c) a 1440 Found . St. Bartholomew's (E.E.T.S.) 19 Whane 
thou cummyste yn to the Iewesstrete, spare thy sporys, lose 
thy brydylf, lette thyn hors to my gouemaunce. 61470 
Got. <)• Gam. 305 Thayr wes na spurns to spaii, spedely 
thai spring. 1575 Gascoigne Giasse of Govt. Wks. 1910 
II, 26 But yet where youth is ptone to follow ill, There 
spare the spun e, and use the brydell still, 1735 Somervi li ic 
Chase ni. 85 Flourish the Whip, nor spaie the galling Spur. 
178a Miss Burney Cecilia vm. i, Why, Sir, you have not 
spared the spur 1 1831 Scott Ct. Rob. xvi, Come along., 
like a good fellow, and for once I shall spare the whip. 

1). In miscellaneous (partly obs.) uses. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 5867 Dathait qua weikes on pam spar ! 
pan held pai pam haider pan ar. 1388 Wyciif Jer. 1 . 
14 Ouercome 3e it [sc. Babylon], spaie $e not arowis, 
for it synnede to the Lord. 1515 Plitmplon Corr. (Cam- 
den) 2T2, [I] entreated them to spare distieyning, till such 
tyme as I had sent unto you [etc.]. 1553 Reg. Privy Council 
Scot. 1 . 141 It is maist convenient and best to spair puneis- 
ment for the said cryme. 1573 Tusser Huso. (1878) 97 
Spare meadow at Gregorie, maishcs at Pask, for feaie of 
due Sommer. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 59 
They spare not now and then a blow with a Cudgel by the 
by. 1831 Scorr Ct. Rob. xxxiii, Count Robert spared put- 
ting foith some part of the military skill for which he was 
celebiated. 1884 F. Tr.Mi-LE Relat. Rehg. Sci^x. (1885) 
142 We recognise that we are bound to spare pam to all 
creatures that can feel. 

C. Const, to and infinitive. 

Freq. from the 14 th to the 17 th century j now rare, 
a 12*5 Juliana 26 Ant. .wa wur8e him wurst pat te mest 
spane wondreSe to donne, 13.. Sir Bettes 4482 Sire Miles 
• ■Lep vpon a diomedary, To prike wolde he nou^t spary, 
*377 Langl. P. PI. B. in. 51 Wist I that.. I wolde nou^t 
spare For to be )owre frende. 6*386 Chaucer Merch. T. 
1065 , 1 schal not spare for no curtesye To speke him harm, 
that wold 11s vilonye, c 1440 Partonope 1707 Ye spared not 
in-to my bedde Homely to gonne. 1470 Cov. Leet Bk. 423 
Notsparyng to do therin as lawe will for eny persone.. 
what-so-euer. *526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 18 Some 
spare not to make insurrecyon and rebell agaynst theyr 
prelates and heddes. 1575 Gascoigne Giasse of Govt. Wks. 
1910 II. 16 Spare not to comnmund my service. 1637 Bp, 
Reynolds Serin. (1638) 34 , 1 shall spare to bee so injurious 
to your patience, and to the businesse wee attend upon. 
*686 tr. Chardin's Coronal. Solyman 75 The Controller., 
would not spate to inform the worst he could against him. 
*808 Scott Mann. 1. iv, And, from the platform, spare ye 
not To fire a noble salvo-shot, *893 Stevenson Catriona 
xxix. (*902) 346 Using tiavellers' fi eedom, we spared to wait 
for James More. 

prov. *4.. Lai. $ Eng. Prov. (MS. Douce 52) foL *6b, 
Who so sparyth to speke sparyth to spede. *509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas, sen. (Percy Soc,) 91 Who spareth to speke he 
to spede doth spars, 1546 Heywoou Prov. $ Epigr, (1867) 
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31 Spare to speake spare to speede. *567 Turberv. Epii., 
etc. (1837) 308 My Spencer, spare to speake, and euer spare 
to speed. 1748 Smollett R. Random xxxiv, Remember- 
ing the old proverb, * Spare to speak, spare to speed [lie] 
resolved to solicit the new captain’s interest immediately. 
*789 Burns Blue-eyed Lassie ii. *887 in Eng. Dial. Diet. 
s.v., He that spares to speyk, spares to speed. 

d. In elliptical use : To refrain from doing 
something. Now rare or Obs. 

61386 Chaucer Friar's T. 35 Now telleth forth, .. Ne 
spai eth nought, myn owne maister deere. 6*400 Desir. 
Troy 12736 Sho spilt hade liir spousaile, sparit ho noglit. 
1530 Tindale Whs. (Parker Soc.) 343, I could more deeply 
have entered into the practice of our cardinal, but I spaie 
for divers considerations. 1557 Tusser 100 Points Hush. 
Ixxxi, In June washe thy shepe, . .and kepc them fiom dust. 
. .Then share them and spare not. 16x0 Shaks. Temp. 11. i. 
24 A Ion. I pie-thee spare, Con. Well, I liaue done, a *620 
J. D'/KF.Right Recciv. Christ (1640) ifiiTalkc and spare not. 

f e. absol. To refrain from or forbear the use or 
exercise ^/something. Obs. rare. 

c 1470 GoL j- Gam. 274 Al lord, sparis of sic speclie, 
quhill ye speir more. 148* Cov, Leet Bk. 489 To com- 
maunde vs to respite & spaie for a season of callyng forth 
oure sold retynue. 

7. To avoid incurring or being involved in, to 
save (expense or labour). 

(a) a 1325 [see (b) below). 6x400 Cursor M. 29060 (Cott, 
Galbal, If fast )>i spens to spare, thrise for to ete 
better j> e ware. 6x420 A vow. Arth. xlviii, Thor was no 
spense for to spare, Burdes tliay were neuyr lmic. *49* 
Act 7 Hen. VII, c. 22 Preamble, Put to your hand and 
spare no cost. *548 Ei.yot, Parcere impensoe , to spare 
coste. 16x7 Moryson ltin. 1. 9 This fortification, wherein 
lie hath spared no cost. x6ax in W. II. Hale Free. Causes 
of Office (1841) 50 lie said they haue no nede of popish 1 e- 
liques and that the parishe may spare their money for such 
tlunges. 1693 *n Willis & Claik Cambridge (1886) II. 376 II 
being necessary to ictrench the expenccs, it was thought 
propel to spaie the charge of the Organist. 18x9 Scot r 
Ivanhoe xx\iv, Ihe gold thou slialt spare in her cause. 
1848 Thackfray Van. Fair lvi, A famous tailor, .was sum- 
moned to ornament little George’s peison, and was told to 
spai e no expense in so doing. 

(b) a 1325 MS. Rami. B.geoM. 30 b, ]>e king hath igraunled 
for te sparen trauail and despense of his men. *5*6 Pilgr. 
Per f (W. de W. 1531) 2 b, They, .spared no lahouis ncytlier 
by see ne yet by lande. 1560 J)aus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 
i?6 They wil spai e neyLher payncs nor peryl. 1603 Knoi i.rs 
Hist. Turks (1621) 1154 Meaning, .by this means to spare 
their poudei , shot, and paincs, and to rescrue them to theii 
better vses. 1675 J. Owen Indwelling Sin xvi. (1732) 216 
To spare the trouble in the Education of their Children. 
*780 Mirror No. 101, These I spared no pains to cultivate 
and improve. 1827 Faraday Chem. Manip. ix. (1842) '.>38 
lie should not spate pains to procure the best possible 
[filtering-paper]. *832 IIt. Martineau Life in Wilds vi. 
80 We musL spare labour to the utmost till we can get a 
slock oflaboui ers. 189a Phologr. Ann. II. 601 No lime, 
trouble, or expense has been spaied in the matter, 

b. To avoid, shun, keep clear of. Now rare, 
c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1553 Paste bay passede ouer al |>e 
weys.. ; Ne sparede ]>ay hulies, nojjer valeys, bole prikede 
foip with host. 1387 Thi.visa Higden (Rolls) VI. 31 He 
hated wyn dronkenes, ribaudye, and lmrloltie; uppnn mas 
forheteof (?e conliay he wolde liavcit i-spmed. *483 Cax i on 
Gold. Leg. tax b/a Haue pyte on thy self, .that y" mayst.. 
Wynne to spare the toi mentes that ben yet to come. *523 Li>. 
Berners hi oiss. I. cc\. 252 They spaied nut the dangerous 
maiessos, but went thiojigh them. 1590 Shaks, Mids. N . u. 
i. 142 Shun me and I will spaie your haunts. x82xShm.li;y 
Epipsych. 183 And we know not IIow uiu*h. .Of plcasutc 
may lie gained, of sonoiv spared. 

8. To dispense with from, one’s stock or supply, 
or from a number, quantity, etc. ; to part with, to 
give or grant, lend, etc., to another or others, esp. 
without inconvenience or loss to oneself; to do 
without. 

Also const, to (a person or peisons \from or out of (a 
stock or store, etc.). 

a 1225 Ancr. R, 416 $if heo mei spaiien eni poure sclirea- 
den, sende liam al derneliche ut of hire woanes. a *300 
Cursor M. 29057 pe mete pat pou ]n-self suld cte.-pou sai 
it to })_e pouer spare, a 1400 Minor Pocmsfr. Vernon MS. Iv, 
i. 67 Sit of Jri good woldestou not spaie. *48* Cov. Leet Bk. 
484 To kno we . . what able pei sones & liowe man y the To wne 
myght spaie ouer pe seid iij « men. a 1548 Hall Citron., 
Edw. IV, 31 b t The lord Buauchanipc toke from her rere 
ward, moi e ordinance then she might haue wel spaied. *560 
Daus tr. Sleidane’s^ Comm. 398 b, No parte of that wheate, 
whiche is in the citie, can be spared. 1601111 Moryson I tin, 
(1617) 1 1. 145 At this timehe cannot well be spai ed from hence. 
*613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 516 He is Collector or 
Tieasuter to the King of l’eraate in those parts, and sends 
him what he can spare. *651 Hobbi s Lcviath . n.xxiv. *29 
It is necessary, that men distribute that which they can 
spaie. 1769 Johnson Lett. (178O) I. so, I.. can easily spate 
the pine-apple. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (*780), Don- 
iter un grand hunicr, to spare a main top-sail to some other 
ship in company. *827 Faraday Client. Manip. xvii. (1842) 
463 When a drop only of the fluid can be spared, a glass 
plate,. will suppoit it. 1855 Macaulay Hist, Eng. xii. III. 
241 Kuke could spare no soldiers ; but he had sent.. some 
experienced officers. 1879 Froudi: Cxsar xx. 337 Caisar and 
Pompey must each spare a legion for the East. 

b. To reserve, retain, set aside or store up for 
some particular use or purpose ; to keep in reserve. 

^ a 1300 Cursor M. 5394 pai had noper worth ne ware bat 
pai moght for pair mete spare. [ Trim MS. pei hadde no ping 
Jare (>at bei myjte to her_ lyuelode sprue.} 6*400 Desir. 
Troy 6502 The tother speire jiat he sparit, [he] spent vpon 
hym. *573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 90 Land meadow that 
yeerly is spared for hay, now fence it and spare it. *6xo 
Guillim Heraldry 1. iii. (1660) 19 It is taken up and spared 
for necessary purposes. *795 Genii. Mag. 542/a, I request 
you will spare room for one tribute more to his memory. 
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1886 CX E. Pascoe Loud, of To-day xxvii. {ed, 3) 251 The 
proper description of which would require more space than 
we can conveniently spare for the purpose. 

c. To set apait, save, or give (time) from one’s 
usual or ordinary duties or avocations; to have 
free, unoccupied, or unemployed. 

a 1348 Hall Citron ., Hen. VI, 82 b, This . . pollitique 
Capitayne lost not one lioure, nor spared one myuet, till he 
caine bcfoie the citie of Burdeaux, 1363 Cooter s.v. Sue- 
cisiuus, Time spaied from oLher businesse. c 1643 Ld. 
Herbert Au tab log. (1824) 71 That Exercise taking up moie 
time than can be .spared from a studious man to get Know- 
ledge. 1741-3 Wesley Extr. Jrnl. (1749) 59 , 1 take such 
a proportion of time as I can spare every night, todiscom.se 
with each child apart. 1788 G. Keate Pclc-w Is/, xxiii. 
257 The poilion of time which they could spate fiom pro- 
viding for their natural wants. 1833 Hr. Martinkau Tale 
of Tyne vii. 126 Can you spate a minute, just to look out of 
this window? 1873 Jowktt Plato (ed. 2) V. 423 Let all the 
citizens who can spare time hear, .such causes. 

d. In prec. senses as complement to the verbs 
have or be, or with ellipse of these. 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 396 Whan Somet hath lost al liis 
grene And is with Wynter wast and bare, That him is left 
nothing to spate, 1530 Palsgr. 726/1 Sownde, manner, let 
us se what waLer we have to spare. 1330 Crowley Last 
Trumpet 1x98 Thou haste no tyme to spine, andspende in 
bankettyng. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Ch . Porch xii, For 
we have wit to mark them, and to spare. 1634 Bramhali. 
Just Find. v. (1661) 102 These [bishops] were few enough 
for their own piovince, and none to spate for Bntain, 1703 
De Foe in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 322, I know your 
Lordship has but few minutes to spare. 1771 Franklin 
A utobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 94 She brought me word she had 
no such sum to spare. 1836 Marry at Japhet xlvi, I had an 
hour to spare, before the coach started. 1863 W. C. Baldw in 
Afr. Hunting y, 133 , 1 won both events ., with three bullets 
to spare. 1878 Masque Poets 13 If we had only time to 
spare To taste the glones of the Spiing. 

9. With direct and indirect object : a. To give 
or grant ; to supply (a person) with (something) 
out of a slock, quantity, etc. 

1393 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, it. vi. 78 Then the woild go's hard 
When Clifford cannot spaie his Friends an oath, a 1616 
Heaum. & Fl. Wit without M. 1. ii, She may spare me 
her miseu, and her bonnets, stiike her main Petticoat, and 
yet outsail me. c 1643 Ld. Herbert Autobiog. (1824) 138, 
I was without any meat but what my Footman spaied me 
out of his pocket. 1711 Loud. Gas. No. 4887/3 They out- 
tunning us so very much, that they spaied us half their 
Sails. 1784 Cowper Task 1. 262 He spates me yet These 
chesnuls lang’d in con esponding lines. 1821 Scot r Kendw. 
xvii, Your nobleness will willingly spaie your old servitor 
his ciib and his mess. 1847 Tennyson Princ. vi. 242 And 
now A word, but one, . . Not one to spate her : out upon you, 
flint 1 

+ b. To allow (one) to utter (a word). Also 
ellipt. Obs. 

x66o Trial Regie. 24 Spaie me but one Word. 17x0 
Palmer Proverbs 189 Out comes two or three 1 If you'll 
give me leave's as many * Spaie me's ‘with submission’s’, 
and ‘ I humbly conceive’s 

c. To save or relieve (a person, one’s feelings, 
etc.) from (something). 

x68x Dryden Span. Friar v. i, Spare my sight the pain 
Of seeing what a world of Tears it cost you. 1794 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho xxxix, Spaie me the necessity 
of mentioning those circumstances. Ibid, xlvi, Adding that 
he would spare her any difficulties that might occur. 1803 
Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I. 216 , 1 shall spare you 
. . the reflections I have made on this occasion. 1836 Kane 
A ret. Expl. II. xxix. 287, I had a set of signals., which 
spared us the noise of the voice. 1893 Sloane-Stanley 
Remin. Midslupm. Life vi. 82, I was, however, spared this 
infliction. 

refl. 1717 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Pope 1 Apr., I 
might spare myself the tiouble. *781 Cowper Charity 626, 
I might spaie myself the pains to show What few can learn. 
1841 W. Spalding Italy <]• It. I si. II. 102 We may spare 
ouiselves the labour of_ looking for its essence. 1848 
Thackeray Van. Fair ii, Minerva thought wisely she 
could spare herself the expense of a master. 1884 Manch, 
Exam. 11 Oct. 5/1 They wrench off cupboard doors to 
spare themselves the trouble of closing them. 

III. intr. 10. To spare for : a. To desist or re- 
frain from some action because or on account of 
(difficulty, opposition, loss, etc.). 

Freq. c 1400 ; usually with a negative. Now arch, 

<2x300 Beket (Percy Soc.) 62 Heo wende alone.. And 
ne sparede for no sorewe that mi3te come hire to. c 1330 
King of Tars 903 Bid him com hider with his ost,. . For no 
thyng that he ne spare. <1x400 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) v. 
xiv. (1859) 8x For blandyssyng, for mauace, ne for drede 
They spared not, but stoden by the tiouthe. C1430 IIow 
Good Wife taught Dau. 12 in Babees Bk., Go to chirche 
whanne [mu may, Loke Jj° u spare for no reyn. 2x383 
Montgomerie Chep'te < 5 - Slae 370 He is hot daft that 
hes ado, And spaiiis for eueiy speiche. 1810 Scott Lady 
ofL. v. xxxii, Spare not for spoiling of thy steed. 1823 — • 
Quentin D, x , Throw down the screen— spaie not for cup 
or goblet. 

lb. With, negative: To refiain from action in 
order to avoid or save (expense, trouble, etc.) j to 
be spaiing of or in (something). 

c 1400 Desir. Troy 233, I shall spare for no spence & Jm 
spede wele. 14. . Sir Beues (E.) 3310 pey sparyd neyjier for 
syluyr ne golde. 1333 Lyndesay Satyrs 52 And sie the 
burgessis spair not for expence, Bot speid thame heir. 1593 
Marlowe Edw, II, 1. iv, Spare for no cost. 1399 Shaks. 
Mitch Ado m, v. 66 And we must doe it wisely. Dogb. 
Wee will spare for no witte I warrant you. 1037 Earl 
Monm. tr. Partita's Pol. Disc. 55 Cassar never spared for 
any labour by which he might hope to purchase renown and 
glory. i68t Hickeringill Sin Man-Catching Wks. 1716 1 . 
178 They plot their Woik, , .spare for no pains, no cost, not 


daunted with any ill success. 1723 Briton No. 12 (1724) 34 
Crassus. .spared for no Expence to purchase Voices. 1726 
Leoni Alberti's A n hit. II. 53 No Columns or Pilasters 
were spared for. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 305 They 
did not spaie for cold water to thiow in my face and upon me. 

IV. U. Combs, with the verbal stem, as spare- 
good , -penny , - thrift ; also f spare-chest, a chest 
for spate money, a teserve fund. 

i6xx Cotgu. s.v. Manger , II est h table, <5- n'ose manger ; 
(Applyable to a miserable spate-good). 1707 J. Si evens ti. 
Queoedo's Com. Whs. (1709) 298 The Retentive Knight: 
containing much wholesome Advice for saving the Ready, 
and being free of good Woids. Dedicated to the Society 
of Spai e-Pennies. 1768 Ann, Reg. 1. 117 1 he extraoidinary 
expences occasioned by his Sicdian majesty's marriage., 
will not be levied upon the state, but defiayed out of the 
savings of the spare-chest. 1803 Ann. Rev. I. 423 The 
manufactuier has to deal.. with the spendtliiift and the 
sparethrift. 

Spare, »- 2 north, and f<SV. Also 5 spayr, 6 
spair. [var. of Spar v . 1 Cf. Spear z>. a 
Spare'S, given as a variant in the Auer. R. 70 , is perh. an 
etror for spercB.] 

1. trans. To bar, bolt, or secui e (a door or gate). 

137S Barbour Bruce v. 389 The jettis than he geit thame 

spare, And sal and ete at alf lasare. c 1373 .Sr. Leg. Saints 
xxvi. ( Nicholas ) 363 pochL j>e 3et wes before sparyt, with 
strinth he enteiit In. C1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 3067 
He fande Jie mynsler 3atis spared ; As a wodeman he fared. 
*583 Durham Dep. (Surtees) 314 The said Edward doore 
was spaiied all the tyme the said gels was in eatyng. 1677 
Nicolson in Trans. R. Soc. Lit. (1870) IX. 319 Spare the 
dute, shut to the door. 1823 Brockett N. C. Gloss,, Spare, 
to shut, to close. 1894 Hus lop Northumbld. Gloss. 674 
‘ Spate the yett,’ ‘ Spare the door,’ are still in common use. 

1 2. To close (the lips or eyes) firmly. Obs. 

c 1400 Rule St. Benet (Veise) 107 And spayr hi lipes, & 
bald ham still, So ]>rxt j>ay opyn noglit with ill 1 c 1430 
St. Cuthbert (Suitccs) 3847 He spared his eghen and lay 
still. 

1 3. To shut up ; to keep out. Obs. 

CX450 St. Cuthbert (Smtecs) 4123 As a man in prisoun 
sparde. 1482 Monk of Evesham Iv. (Arb.) 107 The crosse 
. .was lettyn done aguyne, and so sparyd other oute that 
wuld haue commyn in. __ 

Spareable (speo-iab’l), a. [f. Spare vJ ] That 
can be spared, in various senses of the verb. 

1688-9 in Cobbett Pari. Hist. Eng. (1809) V. 173 You 
cannot doubt but the spareable pait will be tieasmed up 
for the good of the subject. 1821 Blackw. Mag* X. 89 We 
inLend shipping a cargo of our worst and most spareable 
puns on boaid the next whalei. 1887 Blackmore Spring- 
haven (ed. 4) III. xix. 270 His great desiie..was never to 
destioy his enemies, by the number of one man spareable. 

Spared (spe°ad), ppl. a. [f. as prec.] Saved 
up, reserved ; not wasted or destroyed, etc. 

1380 G. Harvey Three Lett. 40 And my poore Muse hath 
spent hir spared store, Yet little good hath got. 1623 
Wodroepiie {title), The spaied houres of a Souldier in his 
travels. 1637 S. Purciias Pol. Flying-Ins. 189 They breed 
..most_ commonly in Meadows, and spared layes, or else in 
a hole in the ground. _ 1874 W. Bruce Hebrew Odes 41 The 
spared remnant of Ilis host. 1894 H. Nisbet Bush Girl’s 
Rom. 194 The only spared man of that camp darted to- 
wards the bush. 

t Spare-dry : see Spar j&I 6 . 

■j* Spareful, a. Obs. [f. Spare sb. 1 or w. 1 ] 
Sparing, frugal. 

1363 Stapleton tr. Bede's Hist. Ch. Eng. 107 How spare- 
full personnes be and his predecessours were,..euen the 
place, where he bare rule, did witnesse. 1399 Life More in 
C. Wordsw. Eccl, Biog. (1853) II. 112 She was also spare- 
full, and somewhat given to niggardliness. 1600 Fairfax 
Tasso iv. xxx, Her sparefull eie to spread his beaines 
denaies. 

Hence + Spa'refully adv.; + SpaTefttlness, 
*570 Jewel View Seditious Bull (1582) 53 They labour 
truely, they flue sparefully. a 1386 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 
214 Largesse his hands could neuer skill of spnrefulnesse. 
x6i8 Ryves in Camden's Lett. (1691) 236 We know how 
sparefully S. Augustine speaketh of them in his books De 
civitate Dei. 

Spareless (speaules), a. and adv. [f. as prec.] 
1*1. Unstinted, unlimited. Obs. 
a 1400-30 Alexander 5467 Sum spends on him of sponges 
a sparles nounbre. 

2. Unsparing, merciless. 

1589 Rare Triumphes Lone <5- Fortune 1. in J. P. Collier 
Five O. PI. (Roxb.) 87 What I have promist doubt not to 
be perfourmed ; The sparelesse destinies my will affoorde : 
Let this defend thee, like a trusty swoord. 1603 Sylvester 
Du Bartas 11. id. 11. Fathers 140 Alas I I could not but 
even dye for griefe, Should I but yeeld mine Age’s sweet 
reliefe..Into the hands of hang-men's spare-lesse spight. 
1826 R. S. Hawker Cornish Ball., etc. (1904) 220 Thy 
spareless foe Bears the fell shaft and fatal blow. 2x851 
Mom Unknown Grave vi. Poet. Wks. II. 346 When all the 
friends. .Were vanish’d.. ; Pluck'd one by one by spareless 
Time. 

3. As adv. Without stint. 

1367 Painter Pal. Pleas. II. 427 With a fashion of attire 
to garnish their inward parts, so well as (sparelesse) they 
imploy vpon the vanishing pompe. 

Sparely (speouli), adv, [f. Spare a. Cf. OJE. 
sp&rlice , MDu. spare-, spaerlike, MLG. sparlike , 
OHG. sparalthho (MHG. sperliche , G. sparlich), 
ON. sparliga (MSw. sparlikd). ] 

1. In a sparing, frugal, or stinted manner; not 
fully, amply, or copiously. 

1559 Decl. Doctr. in Strype Ann. Ref (1709) I. viii. 118 
Indeed we do think that discreet ministers will speak 
sparely and ciicumspectly of them. 1371 Golding Calvin 
on Ps. xxxvii. 23 By their lyving sparely, they have alwais 


enough. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 98 It is drunke vp, and 
theiefore fioweth more sparely 1637 Milton Lycidas 138 
Ye valleys low .On whose fiesh lap the swart Star spaiely 
looks. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 379 They . . find at eve, 111 clad 
and fed but sparely, time to cool. X840 Hood Kilmansegg, 
Honeymoon xxx, He diank— Lhe reverse of sparely. 1867 
A. Barry Sir C. Barry iv. xox Ornament is spately applied. 

2 . Thinly; sparsely. 

1836 [Jas. Grant] Recoil. Ho. of Lords viii. 153 He is 
thin and sparely made, with a sallow complexion. 1841 
C. Mackay Longbeard ii, His hair.. hung sparely over his 
temples. 

Spareness (spe vanes), [f. Spake a. Cf. OE. 
spozrnes frugality, etc.] The quality of being 
spare, m various senses of lhe adj. 

1648 Hexham ir, Magerheydt , Leanenesse, or Sparenesse. 
1645 Hammond Chr. Obligations 36 Returning the grosse 
habit of sin to a spaienesse and stendeinesse of stature. 
1822 Galt Ptopost viii. 35 He was, notwithstanding the 
spaieness of his abilities, a ptideful creatuie. 1826 Hood 
Retipefor Civilization 142 She saw the spareuess of her 
habits. 1897 Allbutts Syst. Med. IV. 608 After the age of 
foity yeais persons either diverge into spaieness or become 
more or less obese. 

Sparer (speBToa). Also 5 sparare. [f. Spare 
vA Cf. MLG. and G. sparer.] 

1 . A sparing, frugal, or thrifty peison ; one who 
spares in using anything. 

C1440 Prornp. Parv. 467/1 Spaiaie, or he pat sparylhe, 
parens, parca. 154a Udall Ei asm. Apoph, 73 b, Plato 
was a ftugall man and a great sparer or housband. 1335 
W. Watreman Fardle Facious u. i. 118 The Nabathcen-s 
of all othei arabiens aie the besLe husbandes, and thriftiest 
sparers. 1601 Holland Pliny xi. xix. 321 Foi otherwise 
they [bees] are very thiiftie and overgieat spaieis. 1635 
J. Gore Way to Well-doing 25 A good sparer makes a 
good spender. 18x6 Scoit Old Mart, i, I am 111 general a 
spaier of the rod. 1882 Pall Mall G. t4 June 4/2 The 
Tuik has slaves in plenty, and is no sparer of their labour. 

b. A thing or substance which aids in sparing 
or saving. 

a 1613 Overbury A Wife, etc. (1616) K vj b, Hee cannot 
away with Tobacco ; for hee is perswaded (and nor much 
ainisse) that tis a spaier ofbread-coine. 19. . Buck's Hand- 
bk. Med. Set. V. 564 {Cent. Diet. Suppl.), The great power 
as proteid sparers which the carbohydrates exercise. 

2 . One who refiains from injuring or destroying. 

1372 Bossfwell Ar marie 11. 78 b, He is the auenger, he 

is also the spaier. 1607 Lloyd Pilgr. Princes 37 b, His 
sodaine chaunge . . from a spoylei of all places, to be a spaier 
now of his subjects. 1833 Zoologist II. 4011 The humane 
spaier of the poor hedgehog in the midst of his many foes. 

Spare-rib. Also 8 Bpear-rib. ) 3 . 7 sparrib, 
8 sparib, 8-9 spar-rib. [piob. ad. MLG. ribbe- 
spSr (see Ribspake) with transposition of the two 
elements, and subsequent association with Spare 
a.] A cut of meat, esp. of pork, consisting of part 
of the ribs somewhat closely trimmed. Alsoyfg. 

a. 1396 Nashe Saffron Walden 48 Let’s haue halfe a dozen 
spaie ribs of his rethorique, with tart sauce of taunts corre- 
spondent. 1709 W. King Cookery ix. Spear-ribs, surloins, 
chines, and baions. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones (177s) III- 
1x3, I have bespoke a shoulder of mutton . . and a spare-rib 
of pork. 1834MARRYAT P. Simple xxvii. There was pleply 
of pork, . .a roast sparerib with the crackling on,, .ana pig's 
pettitoes. 1844 H. Stethens Bk. Farm II. 99 The nbs 
[of the sheep] are here left exposed at the part from which 
the shoulder has been removed, and constitute what are 
called the spare-ribs, 1887 Jei feries Amaryllis xii, Pig- 
meat— such as spare-rib, griskin, blade-bone^ and that mys- 
terious morsel, the ‘mouse 

p. x6oj Brewer Lingua 11. i, Traile no ipeares, but spar- 
ribs ofPorke. i6ix CoiGR.,C?om, thespainbs ofa porke. 1706 
S. Sewall Diary 24 Dec. (1879) II. 175 Din’d on Salt Fish 
and a Spar-Rib, 1748 Anson s Voy. in. v. (ed. 4) 449 There 
was a gt eat quantity of provisions, particulailysalted sparibs 
of poik. 1867 Waugh Tattlin’ Matty i. xx They’n bin 
killin' a pig ; an J hoo’s brought me a bit o’ spar-rib. 

b. attrib ., as spare-nb feast, etc. 

1737 Ochtertyre Ho. Bks. (S. H. S.) 90 The spaTrib rost 
peices. 1867 G. Easton Autobiog. i. (ed. 2) 18 The Spare- 
rib Feast . . took place immediately after the fatted ox had 
been killed. 

Spare royal : see Spur-royal. 

Spa resome, a. [ad. G. sparsam.] Economical. 
1864 Mayhew German Life 1 . 285 We must be sparesome 
now, the feast days are near at hand. 

Sparewe, obs. form of Sparrow. 
f Spareworfc, obs. variant of Spearvvort. 

1379 W. Langham Garden of Health 614 Spaiewort, 
stampe it and apply it., to the sciatica, to reare a blister. 

Spa rfLe, w. Sc. rare. In 6 sparfal, 9 sperfle. 
[Alteration of Sparple v.] trans. To scatter or 
disperse ; to squander. 

Sparfeledm Greene’s Orpharion (1599) 48 is prob. an eirot 
for sparpeled. 

c 1373 Diunt. Oocurr. (Bann. Cl.) 194 Bot or this tyme, 
the said men of weare hade sparfallit the best of thame. 
1808-23 in Jamieson (in form sperfle). 

II Spargano sis. Path, [a. Gr. (rwapyavooms 
(Dioscorides a. 129 in old editions; but in 3.41 
anapywen? SPABGOSis), for oir&pyTjms, f. tnrapy av 
to swell.] 

fl. (Seeqitot.) Obs.~° 

X693 tr. BlancarcCs Phys. Did. (ed. 2), Sparganosis, a 
Distention of the Breasts^ occasioned by too much Milk. 
[Also in Phillips (1706), Bailey, Chambers (1733), etc.] 

2 . Puerperal swelling of the legs. 

1822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) II. 633 This.. was an 
instance of erratic or metastatm iheumatism rather than 
sparganosis. Ibid. V. 612 In a singular enlargement of the 
lower extremity produced by a puerpcial sparganosis. 
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SPABGE. 

Sparge (spajd3), sb, Also Sc. spairge. [f. 
next.] . 

1 . The act of sprinkling or splashing ; a sprinkle 
or slight dash (of liquor, etc.). 

18081a Jamieson. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm d 
(1827) 56 Chariots and hoise-hoofs round did scatter Sea- 
mander’s sand wi' spairge and splatter. 1867 G. W. Donald 
Poems (1879) 72/2 A spairge may put us in repair When 
coughs air caulds our staminacks pester. 

2 . Brewing. A spray of warm water sprinkled 
over the malt. 

1839 Ube Diet. Arts 107 The malt is exhausted by eight 
or ten successive sprinklings of liquor. ., which are termed 
in the vernacular tongue, sparges. 1869 W . Molyneux Bur- 
ton-on-Trvd 244 The ‘sparge’ is set to run on the malt 
an additional quantity of water. 

Sparge (spaadg), v. Also 8-9 Sc. spairge. 
[app. acL OF. esjargier or L. spargire to sprinkle; 
but in sense 1 answering to Parget v. and having 
the earlier variants Spargen and Sparget.J 

1 . traits. To plaster; to rough-cast. 

1560 Ediui. Burgh Rees. 62 To reparrall the kirk, to lay 
the throwchis thairof of new and sparge the samyn. 1397 
Rcc. Elgin (1908.' II. 48 The haill eldaris hes promeist a 
boll lyme ilk ane of thame to sparge the kirk withall. a 1670 
J. Lamont Diary (1810) 156 Att_ this time also, the fore- 
pairt of the bouse was sparged, with the tower-head. 1883 
Almaudbury Gloss. 125 Sparge, to point or plaster the in- 
side of a chimney. 

2 . To bespatter, besprinkle. Also Jig. 

1786 Burns A Dream vii, An’ Will’s a true guid fallow’s 
get. A Name not Envy spairges. 1821 Liddle Poems 127 
Auld Cloot at last may spairge ye lightly. 

3 . To dash, splash, or sprinkle (water, etc.) about. 
Also fig. 

*785-6 Burns Address to Deil i, O thou J. . Wha. . Spairges 
about the brunstane cootie To scaud poor wretches ! *808 
Jamieson, Spairge, to dash ; as, 10 spairge water. 1875 
G. Macdonald Malcolm I. i. 5 Nobody. . ’at wad gang and 
spairge sic havers aboot her. 

4 . Brewing. To sprinkle (malt) with hot water. 
Also absol. 

*839 Uke Diet. Arts 107 It would keep up an uniform 
temperature in the goods, without requiring them to be 
sparged with very hot liquor, 1885 Civilian 3 Jan. 133/1 
He, too, sparges for small beer with hot liquor. 

Hence Spa'rging vbl, sb. Also attrib. 

1590 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials (Bann. Cl.) I. hi. 210 
Quha had oflendit him in nocht spargeing of his chalmer. 
*836 Penny Cycl. V. 404/2 If sparging or sprinkling the 
water over the goods should be adopted., instead of mash- 
ing. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 107 The only serious objection 
to the sparging system is the loss of time by the successive 
drainages. *86g W. Molyncux Burton-on-Trent 245 The 
malt has had its regulated series of spaigings. 1876 
Encycl. Bnt. IV. 274/2 The heat of the sparging water., 
must be modified by circumstances. 

Spargefaction. rare-\ [f- L. spargZ-re to 
sprinkle: see -faction,] —next. 

*704 Swift T. Tub Wks. 1768 I. 86 The operation was 
peiformed by Spargefaction in a proper time of the Moon. 

Spargefica'tion. Also -ifioation. [f. as 
prec. : see -fioation.] The action of sprinkling 
or scattering. 

*835 Marryat J. Faithful ii, Wiping off his share of my 
liberal spargefication from his coat and waistcoat. 1836 
E. Howard R. Reefer xm, Theie was much spargefication 
of powder. 189a Sat. Rev. 27 Aug. 257/1 There is a liberal 
spai gification of melted butter over divers of the author’s 
contemporaries. 

Spa-rgelstone. rare— 1 . [ad. G. spargelstein, 
f. spargel aspaiagus.] Asparagus-stone. 

1804 IS- Jameson Min. 1. 540 Asparagus, or Spargel Stone. 

t Sparge n, v. Sc. Obs. In 6 spargein, -eon. 
[Cf. Pargen v. and Sparge v. i.] trans. To parget. 

1511 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. IV. 284 For xvj pun- 
cheonis plaister, . .send to Dingwall to spargein the wallis 
tharof. *562 WinJet Wks. (S.T.S.) 1. 14 The prophetis of 
it, spargeonit thaim with vntemperit morter. 

Hence + Spargener, a pargeter. Obs. 

1600 Rec. Convent. Roy. Burghs II. 89 Masouns, skiat- 
teris, painteiis, spargeneris. 1641 Acts Pari, Scat., Chas. I 
(*870) V. 562/2 The hail! Friemen of Masones, . . spargin- 
eres, painteres. 

Sparger (spa-idgm). [f. Sparge vi] An ap- 
pliance for sprinkling water, csp. in brewing. 

1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Sparger, a copper cylinder, 
used by brewers for dashing or sprinkling. 1875 Knight 
Diet. Alech. 2254/1 Sparger, a sprinkler; usually a cup 
with a perforated lid, or a pipe with a perforated nozzle. 
1888 Wine, Sp. ft Beer 8 Mar. 141/2 The lake mash machine 
is duven from underneath, so that nothing impedes the 
action of the rotary sparger. 

t Sparget, v. Obs.-° [var. of Parget v. c’f. 
Sparge v. 1 and Spargen w.] trans. To parget. 

Two MSS. have sparchyn, which may belong to Sparge v. 

o*44° Promp, Pam. 467 Spargettyn, orpargette wallys.., 
gipso. Unto. Ibid., Spargettynge, or pargettynge. 

Spargifioation : see Spargefication. 

|| Spargo-sis. Path, [Gr. air&pytuffts : see Spab- 
ganosis.] (See quot.) 

*867 [W. J.J E, Wilson Dis. Skin (ed. 6) 914 Spargosis,.. 
a substantive term applicable to elephantiasis Arabum, and 
boucnemta...We prefer spargosis to sparganosis. 

Sparhawk (spaMhgk). Now arch, or dial, 
Forms : a. 1 spaerhabuo, spearhafoc, 4-7 spar- 
hauk(e, 5-6 ^c.-halk, 5-7 -hawke, 6- sparhawk. 

4-6 sperhauk(e, 5-7 -hawk(e. 7, 4, 6 spare- 
hauk(e, 5 -hawk, 7 -haucke. 8. 4, 6 spere- 
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hauke, 5 -hawk(e. JOE. spearhafoc , f. the stem 
of spearwa Sparrow + hafoc Hawk : so ON. sparr- 
haukr,] A sparrowhawk. 

a. c 725 Corpus Gloss. A 432 Alietum, spaerhabuc. c 1000 
/Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker 132 Accipiter , net raptor, 
spearhafoc. a 1300 Cursor M. *789 pe sparhauk Hough be 
pe sterling, c *374 Chaucer Troylus 111. 1192 What might 
or may the selylarke seie, Whanne that this sparhauk hath 
it in his foote? 1438 Bk. Alexander Grt. (Bann.) 12 It 
semis thay sparhalkts war & we lawrokis that durst bot dar. 
*483 Caxton Cato h vj b, It is sayd in a comyn prouerbe 
that crafte is better than the Sparhawke. 1560 Holland 
Seven Sages 28 The Sparhalk is als swyft of flicht As the 
Griffoun. *598 Bp. Hall Sat. tv. iv. 88 Gallio may. .tend 
his spar-hauke mantling in her mew. *639 Massinger 
Unnatural Combat v. i, How her heat t beats 1 Much like 
a partridge in a sparhawk’s foot. *66* J. Childrey Brit. 
Bacon. 13 Spaihawks, the most useless of Hawks. 1700 
Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 820 The Ayries of Hawks, of Spar- 
Hawks. 184a Tennyson Sir Lannc. ft (?■ Guinevere ii, 
Sometimes the sparhawk wheel’d along. *865 Kingsley 
Herew. iv, In the first [copse] there built an eagle, in the 
second there built a sparhawk. 189* ‘Son of Marshes’ 
Surrey Hills {1894) 44 Spar’hawk, the woodmen call him. 

p. 1377 Langl. P. PI. J3 . vi. 199 What pieres preyed hem 
to do as prest as a sperhauke. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Roils) 
I. 335 pere is grete plente of. .sperhaukes. *456 Sir G. 
Haye Law Arms (S.T.S.) 299 That he be lord of his sub- 
jects, as to the quaile the sper-hauk. 6*489 Caxton 
Sonnes of Aymon vi. 152 The kyng gaaf to hym a sper- 
hawke. 1539 Fitzherb. Survey, xi. 26 Except it be an 
entiere rent, as a sperhauke or a hors. 1555 Eden Decades 
(Arb.) 300 Haukes, as faulcons, gei falcons, lanners, and 
sperhaukes. x6oa L. Lloyd Brirfe Conf. Divers Lames 32 
The feather of a sperhawke in their caps. 

y. a 1400 Maundev. (*839) xxii. 238 Gerfacouns, Spaie- 
haukes, Faukons gentyls. i486 Bk. St. Albans c viij b, She 
may be also callid a spare bawlce for .ij. Resones, oon is 
she spaiith goshawkys and tercellys both. 1550 J. Coke 
Eng. ft Fr. Heralds § 8 (1877) 60 Also we have hawkes 
of the towre, ..lykewyse goshawkes, and. sparehawkes for 
ladyes. 1587 Golding De Mornay xxvi. (1592) 416 The 
Woolfe, the Foxe,, .the Spniehauke, the Kyte & so foorth. 
16x2 Shuttlcworths' Acc. (Chetham Soc.) 20X Fouie spare- 
haucke hoodes, xij' 1 . xBgo J. Watson Nat. 4 Woodcraft 
viii. The Gamekeeper.. will record a black and bloody list 
of depredations against the ' spare ’-hawk. 

8. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xn. iv, (Bodl. MS.), 
Hereby it semep alictus and a litel sperehauke is all 
one. 0144a Promp. Parv. 468/2 Sperenawke . , , nisus. 
c 1500 Alelusine xxiv. 175 His enemyes fled byfore hym os 
the partrych doth byfore the sperehauke. 

+ Sparily, adv. Obs. [f. Spary a.] Spar- 
ingly ; moderately ; with restraint. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mar. *280 Otherwise the priests 
drinke thereof but sparily. 1606 — Sueton. 56 He granted 
the freedom of the City of Rome, most sparily. 1633 D. 
RIogers] Treat. Sacr. u. 5* "Using liberty sparily. 164a — 
Naarnan 36, I will more sparily touch forrame nations and 
Churches. 

Sparing (spe®‘iii)), vbl. sb. [f. Spare vJ] 

1 . The action of saving, economizing, or using 
with frugality. 

6x386 Chaucer Pars. T. P 835 Sparyng also Jiat restreyn- 
eth pe delicate ease to sitle long at his mete. 6x440 
Promp. Parv. 467/2 Sparyng e,parcimonia. *565 Cooper 
Thesaurus s.v. Circunscribo, To Hmite riote within the 
boundes of thriftie sparyng. *588 Kyd House h. Phil. 
Wks. (1901) 252 With Industrie, sparing, and good hus- 
bandry [I] did. much augment it. 1611 T. Williamson tr. 
Gonlarls Wise Vieillard 72 Couetousnes . . knowes no 
meane in sparing or spending. 1640 Bp. Hall Chr. Modcr. 
(Waid) 5/1 As too much bounty is prodigality, so too 
much sparing is niggardliness. 

attrib. 1560 Rolland Seven Sages 96 Put spairing dayis 
and thame togidder, And sa small sail 3e tyne. 1579-80 
North Plutarch (1895) III. 346 Theie was such store of 
gold and silver in the sparing cofers of their treasurie. 

b. Const. ^ (the thing spared). 

*377 Langl, P. PI. B. v. 442 In speche and in sparynge 
of speche. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 287 For sparinge of a 
litel cost Fulofte time a man hath lost The large cote for 
the hod. 1573 Tusser Hush. (1878) 38 A Jack for to 
saw vpon fewell for fier, for sparing of fuewood. *607 Dod 
& Cleaver Expos, Prov. xt-xii, 177 This sparing of speech, 
when men 1 eserue themselues for fit occasions. 16x7 Morv- 
son /tin. 11. 238 We haue vsed a great kind of sparing of 
the victuals in the store. 

c. pi. That which is saved by economy ; savings. 

x6>8 Gaule Pract. The. (1629) Ep. Ded., The Sparings 

of want haue euer beene held more acceptable, then the 
Fallings of abundance. 1647 R. Stapylton Juvenal xiv. 
141 First Poor little sparings, then th’ insatiate thirst Of 
Getting. 1760 Cautions & Adv. to Officers of Amity 124 
Here is another Deduction to be made out of your Sparings. 
1866 Howells Venetian Life 66 The sparings for the 
whole week.. are spent for this evening's amusement. 

2 . The action of leaving unhurt or uninjured, of 
showing mercy or forbearance, etc. 

1375 Barbour Bruce vni. 483 ThaL.strak on thame for- 
out sparing. 142a tr. Secret a Secret,, Priv. Priv. 181 The 
venue of mekenesse kepyth the mene betwene Sparynge 
and vengeaunce. 1490 Caxton Eneydos Ixii. 162 They., 
drewe out theyre sharpe swerdes. Thenne was there noo 
sparynge. 6*526 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 226, 1 pray you 
be contented to give sparing to the next head Cort at 
Spoforth. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholas's Voy, m, 
no b, [They] cast vpon the head of euery one of them three 
small buckets full, without sparing of their clothes. 6x6x1 
Chapman Iliad v. 205 The Reason I laid down Was but the 
sparing of my horse. x 9 xo Daily Chron. 22 Jan. 3/2 They 
appear, to kill all they can, leaving the sparing to some 
other time. 

t b. Respite, delay. Obs. rare, 
a 15x3 Fabyan Chron. Vii. (r8ii) 344 The mayre and the 
cytezyns. .desvred a sparynge of y* lordys tyll they myght 
speke w* the Kynge. 153* Dial, on Laws Eng, 11. xiv. 37, 


SPARINGLY. 

I pray the gyue a lytle spmynge Sc procedc now for this, 
lyme to som othe[r] questyon. 

Sparing (spea'rig),^//. a, and adv. [f. as prec.] 
1. Inclined to save ; exercising economy or fru- 
gality in using or spending ; niggard. 

pred. 6x386 Chaucer Ilctib. r 633 Yc schul use the rich- 
esses, .in such a maner, that men noide yow not sknice ne 
to sparynge. CX400 Rom. Rose 5363 The riche men are 
loved ay, And namely Iho that sparand bene, c 1440 
Alp It. Tales 66 S ho was so sparand, at sho wolde giff 
nothyng..vnto pure folke. *568 Grafton Chron. II. it 
He was so couetous and sparing, that he wouldc spende 
nothing more than he needes must. 1592 Shake. Vcn. 4 ■ 
Ad. 1147 It [i6. love) shall be spaung and too full of riol. 
1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. 1. 447 The wise fi ugality, that, .saves 
to live; Sparing, not pinching, mindful though not mean. 

attrib. c 1440 Alph, Tales 245 When he was a inonke, he 
was a passand hard man, & a sparand. 1590 Siiaics. Coin. 
Err. in. i. 27 A niggautly Host, and more sparing guest. 
x6oi F. Godwin Bps. Eng. 94 lie ivas a very frugal and 
sparing man, neuer esteeming pompe or outward biaueiy. 
1639 J. Clarke Panemiologia 261 A sparing father, and a 
spending son. 1759 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1B40 III. 256, I 
most earnestly entreat you will not delay the supplies, nor 
deal them out with a sparing hand. 

transf. *76 6 Johnson Let. 14 Jan. in Boswell, The 
reasons, good or bad, which have made me such a sparing 
and ungrateful correspondent. 

b. Observing economy or moderation, avoiding 
excess, in some specified respect. Const, in, of 
\for, or + to (with inf.). 

(а) 1604 E. G[rimstone) D' A costa's Hist. Indies iv. v. 217 
Nature seeines more sparing in bringing it fooitli. 1665 
Manley Grotius ’ Low-C. Wats 151 The People. ,aic veiy 
sparing in imposing and granting Subsidies, a 1682 Sir T. 
Browne Tracts (1683)98 The Books of Scripture, .are often 
silent, or very sparing, in the particular Names of Fishes. 
X756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. 154 The ancient Romans 
were veiy sparing in the use of wine. *797-1805 S. & I1 t. 
Lee Canterb . 7 \ II. 447 [She was] sparing in all she pro- 
vided for herself. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ill. I. 389 II 
was no longer necessary for the King to be sparing in the 
use of . . his undoubted prerogative, a 1864 Buckle Civilis. 
(1873) III. ii. 71 And they, who had the power, were not 
sparing in the use of it. 

(б) *615 Day Festivals v. 120 Giue me one that is greedy, 
and Covetous & to to sparing of expences. 1683 D. A. Art 
Converse 55 Be sparing of your complements before his 
rivals. 1735 Berkeley Fvec-think. in Alathem. § 34 Wks. 
1871 III. 320, I advise you to be more sparing of haul 
words. 1758 Johnson Idler No. x P 7 He is now grown 
sparing of communication. 1824 Miss L. M. Hawkins 
A nn aline I. 33 He is as sparing of his letters as a brewer 
of his malt. 1880 Ruskin Bible Amiens i, (1884) 4 [One] 
neither wasteful of his time nor sparing of it. 

(6) *656 EahlMonm. tr. BoccalinPs Advts.fr, Pamass. 
l. lxxv. (1674) 92 [He] was not sparing for any pains, in 

£ rocuring that the Sentence might be favourabfe. 1690 
ocKE Than. Und. 1. iii. § 14 Those who talk so confi- 
dently of them are so sparing to tell us which they aie. 

2. a. Characterized by reticence or restraint in 
discourse or statement. 

*568 E. Dehing (title), A sparing Restraint of many 
lauishe Vntruthes. *594 Siiaks. Rich. III K lit. vii. 194 For 
reueience to some aliue I giue a sparing limit to my Tongue. 
x6ox W. W[atson] (title), A Sparing Discoverie of our 
English Jesuits. 170* Norris Ideal World 1. vi. 364 A 
very sparing and reserved allegation of agicat authority. 
*901 harper's Mag. CII. 805/2 A certain sparing touch, 
with which he presents situation and character by mere 
statement of fact. 

b. Marked by economy or frugality. 
x6n Cotgr., Tat lid d'espaigne, cut witli sparing worke. 
1748 Anson's Voy. in. iii. (ed. 4) 438 To make the most of 
their jerked beef, by a very sparing distribution of it. 

3 . Small in amount, quantity, or extent; not 
lavish, liberal, or profuse ; scanty, limited, 
x6o>' Breton Mother's Blessing xxiii, The sparing diet is 
the spirits feast. *634 Sir T. Herbert Tray. 147 Mouthes 
rather large then sparing. 167a Grew Anal. Pl„ Idea 10 
The supplies from the Root being yet but slow and sparing, 
*730-46 Thomson Autumn 355 Be mindful of that sparing 
board, Which covers yours with luxury profuse. 1815 J. 
Smith Panorama Sci. $ Art II, 595 Where only the spar- 
ing use of lime Is admissible, it should be used to the 
coping. 1857 Miller Elan. Client., Org. iii. § 5. 187 The 
sparing solubility of chloroform in water. 

b. With agent-nouns : Slight, very moderate. 
1860 Smiles Self-Help x. 273 Many of our most energetic 
and useful workers have been but sparing readers. *883 
V. Stuart Egypt 230 He was a wonderfully sparing sleeper. 

4. Forbearing; merciful, considerate. 

6 *375 Sc. Leg, Saints xviii. ( Egiptian ) 733 To god ay 
lowynge he, hat. .sparand Istowrakofsynful. 1605 Siiaks. 
Zwr. 1687 Let the traitor die; For sparing justice feeds 
iniquity, a 1626 Bacon (J.), Their king, .was sparing and 
compassionate towards his subjects. 1658-9 in Burton's 
Diary (1828) III. 329 It is easy to misconstrue the debates 
of this House if we be not sparing one with the other. 1786 
Burns Holy Fair xx i, Black Russell Is na spairan: His 
piercin words like Highian swords Divide the joints an' 
marrow, 

5. As adv. Sparingly, 

X623 Penkethman Haitdf. Hon. n. xviij Thy gaines vse 
sparing. 1627 Feltham Resolves u. xxiii. Wits. (1677) 42, 

I will never censure any man, ..but sparing, and with 
modesty. 174* Young Nt. Th. il 49 Part with it as with 
money, sparing. 

Sparingly (spe»*riijli), adv, [f. prec. + -ly -.] 
1. In a sparing or saving manner; frugally, 
economically, 

6 1440 Jacob's Well 206 pi wyif & chyld muste sparyngly 
as hem nedyth spendyn of bi euyl getyn good. *S7X 
Golding Calvin on Ps. xxxvii. 19 He teacheth us thrifty- 
nesse, by dealing out sparingly, 1598 R. Bernard tr. 
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Terence, Andr. I. I, Si. At the first. she lived chastely, 
sparingly, and hardly, earning her living by wooll and 
webbe. i6xx Cotor,, Frngalement, frugally, thriftily, 
sparingly. 177$ Adam Smith IV. N. n. i. (1869) I. 273 He 
consumes his stock as sparingly as he can. 1781 Cowper 
Hope 521 He . Is sober, meek, benevolent, and prays, Feeds 
sparingly.. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets xi. 368 Your goods 
enjoy, as if about to die ; As if about to live, use sparingly. 

2 . In a restricted or limited manner; very moder- 
ately, scantily, slightly. 

1555 Lydgate's Citron. Troy To Rdr., He shall be com. 
pelled to put on.,theyrfantasye, and ye t.. sparingly e. 1588 
A. King tr. Cattisius' Cateck . 17 3 He cyiha saues sparinglie 
sal scheer spaiinglie, as the Apostle witnessis. 16x7 Mory- 
son l tin. 1. 36 We passed.. through a Fenny ground and 
woods of Oake, yeefding some come, but sparingly. 1684-5 
Boyle Min. Waters 79 To make some estimate, how 
copiously or sparingly the Liquor is impregnated with it. 
a 1722 Lisle Hush. (1757) 236 The clover has not come up 
at all, or but very sparingly. 1784 Cowper Tiroc. 198 And 
taught at schools much mythologic stuff, But sound religion 
sparingly enough. 1812 New Botanic Gard. I. 42 They 
should be often but sparingly watered. 1843 R. J, Graves 
Syst. Clin. Med. xxvi. 331 Cases where the chancre had., 
suppurated sparingly. 187* L. Stephen Playgr. Enr. 
(1894) ti. S4 A bit ot lough scenery, .might be admitted into 
descriptions, though sparingly. 

b. Of eating or drinking : In great moderation; 
abstemiously. 

1574 Newton Health Mag. 37 All kindes of Shelfishes. . 
are seldom and sparingelie to be eaten. 1630 R. Johnson's 
Kiitgd. Comww. 52 Their Wines, .are hurtfull to all,. . 
except sparingly taken. 1668 H. More Dtv. Dial. v. i. 
(1713) 400 But both yott and Philotheus ate so sparingly. 
1717 L. Howel Desiderius (ed. 3) 171 Pray, how must I 
tast or eat this Fruit? Very sparingly, says he. 1760 
Phil. Trans. LI. 849 By his living sparingly, and being 
confined to his bed, he became much emaciated. 1805 
Southey Modoc n. iv, Sparingly Drink, for it haLh a strength 
to stir the brain. 1865 Cornh. Mag. XI. 489 He sippedspar- 
ingly the other in acknowledgment of our politeness. 

c. Of speaking, etc. : With reserve or restraint ; 
not fully or copiously. 

1576 Fleming Pauopl. Epist. 8o, I wrote of you (by my 
crcdite and honestie) spaungly and timorously. 1583 G. 
Basing ion Cammandm. (1390) 402 When a man speaketh 
of himselfe, let him speak sparinglie, but not falsely, 1605 
Earl Stirling Alexandr. Trag. 11. ii, Speake sparingly 
of vice, praise viitue much. x68x Flavel Mcth. Grace vii. 
143 Though there be such a thing as an explicit faith some- 
times spoken of among them, yet it is. very sparingly dis- 
coursed. . 1754 Chatham Lett. Neph. iv. 21 Deliver your 
own opinions sparingly, and with proper diffidence. 1796 
H. Hunter tr. St.-Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) III. in They 
reasoned sparingly on the subject of those Sacred Books. 
1825 Lytton Falkland 39 Which in modern writings have 
been so sparingly exposed. 

d. To a slight extent; in a small degree. 

1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III. 365 Stalks 
naked: leaves sparingly serrated. 1804 Phil. Trans. 
XCIV, 428 Octaedral crystals.., that are very sparingly 
soluble in water. 1835 J. Duncan Beetles (Nat. Lib.) 268 
The head and thoiax are black and shining, the latter 
sparingly punctured. 185^ Scoffern in Orr's Circ. Set., 
Elem. Chem. 502 Silver is sparingly attacked by strong 
hydrochloric acid. *87* Garrod & Baxter Mat. Med. 
(ed. 3) 47 Soluble in water, more sparingly in spirit. 

3 . With restriction to a few occasions ; seldom, 
infrequently. 

*5 90 Swinburne Testaments 13 When Codicilles were 
first inuented, they were vsed veiy sparinglie. £2643 Ld. 
Herbert Aulobiog. (1824) 89 As for hunting in his Forests 
I told him I should use it sparingly. 1666 Drydbn Ann. 
Mirab. Pref. (igio) 21 A grave Sentence, affected by Lucan, 
but more sparingly used by Virgil. 1748 Hartley Ohserv. 
Man 1. iv. § 1. 426 Discords.. sparingly introduced so as to 
make a strong Contrast. . *803 Med. Jml, 271 The lancet, 
however, was more sparingly employed. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. iii. I. 297 Military punishments were doubtless 
inflicted.. ; but they were inflicted very sparingly. 1876 
Freeman Norm. Conq. V. xxiv. 389 The Parliament of 
England has, for some ages, but sparingly exercised its 
right of peisonal election. 

4 . Leniently, gently. 

*863 Miss Braddon Aurora Floyd i. 3 Autumn’s red 
finger has been lightly laid upon the foliage— sparingly. 

Sparingness (spefrirjnes). [f. Spabino ppl. 
a.] The quality of being sparing ; a. In respect 
of diet, living, expenditiue, etc. 

1579 Twyne Phis. agst. Fortune f. xlii. 61 They are most 
agreable to the auncient sparyngnesse, and the manners of 
the Romanes, a *603 T. Cartwright Confut. R/ietn. N. T. 
(1618) 370 To the end, that (by the sparingnesse and home- 
linei.se of their diet,) they, .might serue for figures of our 
Sauiour. *633 Holcroft Procopius, Goth. Wars m. 82 
With a provident sparingnesse he gave them food more 
scarcely then according to their appetite. 168a Norris 
Hierocles 98 Too much Sparingness [will slide] into Sordid- 
ness and Slovenliness. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 
411 By these exercises, and the sparingness of their diet. 
173X Rape of Helen Pref. p. v, The few books of English 
poetry which thro’ sparingness I have purchased, 1853 
Kuskin Stones Ven. II. vu. § xi. 240 A lightness of form 
and sparingness of material. 1873 Helps Anint. 4- Mast. 
iii. (1875) 6jlt affords a beautiful illustration of the prudence 
and sparingness of what we call Nature, 
b. In other connexions. 

1617 Moryson It in. 11. 30 In secrecy, and in sparingnesse 
of speech. 1671 [R. MacWard] True Nonconf. 189 For all 
your sparingness in passing judgment. 17x7 L. Howel 
Desiderius (ed. 3) 138 Courtesy, and Affability, justly modi- 
fied with Slowness and Sparingness of Words. 1828 Miss 
Mitford Village Ser. ul (1863) 60 A prodigality of words 
which 'the fair poetess endeavoured to counterbalance by a 
corresponding sparingness of idea. 1904 A thenseum 2 Apr. 
423/3 The artistic selection and sparingness of their in- 
elusions. 


Spark (spark), sbA Forms : a. 1 spasrea, 
spearca, 3-7 sparke (4 speaxke), 6 sparcke ; 
3 spasrc, 3-4 spare, 4- spark (5 Sc. sprak, 6 
sparck). 0 . 3-5 sperke, 5, 9 .Sir. sperk. [OE. 
spterca , spearca, = MDu. sparke , spaerke (WFlem. 
sparke , sperke ), MLG. and LG. sparke, of obscure 
origin and not represented in the other Teutonic 
languages. With most of the senses compare 
those of Spabkle sb.] 

1 . A small particle of file, an ignited fleck or 
fragment, thrown off from a burning body or 
remaining in one almost extinguished, or produced 
by the impact of one hard body on another. 

e 723 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) -S 192 Scintella, spmrca. 
<1900 O, E. Martyrol. 23 Aug. 152 pa eapjan wseron swylce 
fyren iren, ond him. sprungon spearcan of pam mufte. 
c losg Byrhtfertlis H andboc in A nglia VII 1 . 320 Hy t beoS 
spearcan of j?am rodeie purh pass windes bias. 2x1225 
Juliana (Royal MS.) 68 An engel. . ipat ferliche fur 
amidden riht lihte, ant hit cwenchte anan, euer euch speike 
[Bodl. MS. sparke].. a 1300 Cursor M. 23756 Na mar pan 
a spare in see, Mai sin agains his merci he. c 1384 Chaucer 
H. Fame 2079 As fire ys wont to quyk and goo From a 
sparke. c 1470 Gol, 4 Gaw. 629. Thai hewit on hard steil 
. . Quhil the spalis and the sparkis spedely out sprang. 1570 
Levins Mauip. 8r A sperke, scintilla. 1596 Drayton 
Legends ii. 545 A littlesparke extinguish’d to the Eye, That 
glowes againe e’r suddenly it dye. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 
814 As when a spaik Lights on a heap of nitrous Powder. 
*774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) I. 83 Spirits of wine will 
flame with a candle, but not with a spark. 1836-41 Brands 
Chem. (ed. 5) 230. If we apply a spark to a small heap of 
gunpowder, it is instantly dissipated in the gaseous form. 
x888 F. Hume Mine. Midas 1. v, Every blow of the pick 
sent foith showers of sparks in all directions, 
b. With of (fire, etc.). 

ex 400 Laud_ Troy Bk. 7732 He fferd, as he scholde men 
haue bxeut With spark of fire that fro him glent. 1423 Jas. I 
Kingis Q. 48 A ruby. .That, as a speik of lowc,.,Semyt 
birnyng vpon h.ir quhyte throte. 1360 Bible (Geneva) Job 
xli. xo Out of his mouth go lampes, and spaikes of fyi e leape 
out. 1613 Shahs. Hen. VIII , 11, iv. 73 My drops of teares 
IJe titrne to sparkes of fire. 1726 Swift Gulliver 11. vii, 
The smallest spark of fire, .would kindle the whole. 1827 
Faraday Chem. Manip. xxiv. (1842) 638 A splinter of wood, 
with a spaik of fire at the extremity, 

e. In similes or comparisons. 

c 1205 Lay. 21482 Cador sprang to horse swa spaerc him doh 
of fure. c 1300 Havelok 91 Of knitli ne hauede he neuere 
diede, pat he ne sprang forth so sparke of glede. CX386 
Chaucer Sir Thopas x 94 Forj> vppon his way [he] glode 
As .sparke out of J>e bronae. 1300 Gower Coiif. I. 258 Bot 
such conseil ther mai be non... That it nys lien the Sparke 
fyred Up in the Rof. . 1535 Coverdale Ecclus. xlii. 22 O 
how amiable aie all his workes, & as a sparke to loke vpon ? 
a 1591. H. Smith Serin. (1637) 199 His was but a momen- 
tary kingdome, like a sparke which xiseth from the fire, and 
falleth into the fire again. x6xx Bible Job v. 7 Yet man is 
borne vnto trouble, as the sparkes flie vpward. 1891 Farrar 
Darkn, 4 Dawn xiii, The grace of God stilllived as a faint 
spaik, not wholly quenched, under the whitening embers of 
his lire. 

d. fig. and in fig, context ; freq. with allusion 
to the beginning or immediate cause of a fire or 
conflagration. 

c888 K. ASlfred Boetlu v. §'§ Of Seem Iy tlan spearcan j>e 
pu mid 3asre tyndran gefenge, fifes leoht peonlyhte. a 1225 
Ancr. R. zg6 Jif hit out stureS J>e, cwench hit mid teares 
of watere, . .beo hwule pet hit nis buten a sperke. 1340 
Ayenb. 137 Huet am ich bote esssse, and spearken, and hor, 
and stench. X480 Caxton Chron. Eng. nr. (1520) 20/2 The 
power of god to the whiche power allother ben but asperke 
and dust. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 134 b, For 
Sathan can rayse up a great flamme through Gods permis- 
sion, of a verey small sparke. x6og in Harl. Mtsc. (Malh.) 
III. 87 That Illustrious Sparke of Honor and Vertue, Sir 
Robert Sherley. X63X Gouge God's Arrows iv. § 13. 3gr 
Yet were., the sparkes of that fire soblowneup, asdazledthe 
eyes of the Papists. X655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vr. 302 Hereat, 
that King who was a spark in Himself, was enflamed to that 
designe by this Prelates perswasion. 175a Hume Ess. 4 
Treat. (1777) II. 134 The smallest spark may here kindle 
into the greatest flame. 1781 Cowper Conversat. 148 Their 
want of light and intellect supplied By sparks absurdity 
strikes out of pride. 1845 Disraeli Sybil vi. ix, Left alone 
they might have remained quiet ; but they only wanted the 
spark. 1857 Buckle Civiliz. I. x. 600 To put them in a 
state wheie, the train being laid, the slightest spark sufficed 
to kindle a conflagration. 

e. A spark in one's throat (see quot. 1785). slang. 

xyax Kelly Sc. Prov. 334 The Smith has ay a Spark in 

his Haise [=halse]. And they often take pains to quench 
it. 1785 Grose Diet. Vulgar T. s.v., A man that is always 
thirsty, is. said to have a spark in his" throat. x8zo J. 
Hodgson in Raine Mem. (1857) I. 292 He has a spark in 
his throat which often requires to be cooled. 1842 Tenny- 
son Will Waterproof 109 She lit the spark within my throat, 
To make my blood run quicker. 

2 . A small trace, indication, or portion of some 
quality, feeling, sentiment, etc., in some way com- 
parable to a spark, esp. in respect of its latent 
possibilities. 

e 888 K. Alfred Boeth. xxxv. § 3 Sum spearca. .soSfeest- 
nesse. Ibid, xxxviii. $ 7 £if 3 a scyldgan aenigne spearcan 
wisdomes baefden. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxx. xi Ane spark of thy hie ex- 
cellent prudence Giff ws. 1581 J. Bell H addon's Ansvi. 
Osor. 388 Not a sparcke so much of Reason, example,, or 
proofe. 160 x J. Wheeler Treat. Comm . 10 1 For tne which 
they neuer shewed any sparke of thankfulnesse. 2697. J. 
Potter A ntiq. Greece 1. x. (1715) 58 All Sparks of Generosity 
and Man-hood, <2x770 Jortin Strut. (1771) I- ui. 41 
Whilst any spark of spiritual life remains. 1775 Sheridan 
Duenna 11. iii. If any sparks of anger had remained. x8ao 


W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. no They still kepL alive the 
sparks of future friendship. 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(1877) II. vii. sa The King who reigned without a spark of 
English feeling. 

b. A small remnant, fragment, piece, atom, or 
amount, ^something. 

1548 Elyot s.v. Scintilla , That no sparke of that moste 
cruell warre be lefte. a 1368 in Bannatyne MS. (Hunter. 
Club) 344 He het the milk our hett, And sorrow spark of 
itwaldyyine. 1381 J. Bell H addon's Answ, Osor. 150b, 
It is neither the cause it selfe, nor any sparcke of the cause. 
1638 R. Baker tr. Balzac's Lett . (vol. Ill) 9 From whom in 
fifteene days I have received but one small spaske ofa letter. 

C. A speck or spot upon a ground or in a sub- 
stance of a different colour. 

x686 Plot Staffonish. 138 Though it seem to be a white 
marble fill’d with black sparks. 1875 Spon Workshop Rec , 
Ser. 1. 401/2 To make the ink fly off in sparks over the edges 
of the book. 

3 . The vital or animating principle in man; a 
trace of life or vitality. Freq. in vital spark , 
spark of life. 

138a Wyclif 2 Sant . xiv. 7 Thei sechen to quench my 
spaik that is laft. c 1440 Alph. Talcs 495 Go away fio me, 
womman, ffor yit per is a spaike of lyfe in me. 1592 Kyd 
Sp. Trag. 11. v. 17 O speak, if any sparke of life remaine. 
1700 Rowe A mb. Step-Moth. 1. i. 218 From whose bright 
Beings Those active Sparks were struck which move our 
Clay. 17x2 Pope Dying Chr. 1 Vital spark of heav’nly 
flame ! 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udoipho xxix, She lay 
so long insensible that Emily began to fear that the spark 
of life was extinguished. 1817 Genii. Mag. Aug. 174/1 The 
vital spaik was extinct before the body was picked up. 
a 1892 Tennyson God 4 the Universe i, Will my tiny spark 
of being wholly vanish in your deeps and heights? 

4 . a.- A small diamond (f or other precious 
stone). Originally diamond (or ruby) spark and 
spark of diamond, etc. 

(a) 1508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 24 Hevinly beriall droppis, 
..birnyng as ruby sperkis. G1550 Rolland Crt. Venus 
1. xxx With Ruble sparkis ane greit number to se. 1632 
Litiigow Trav. III. 85 Being the goodliest plot, the Dia- 
mond sparke, and the Honny spot of all Candy. 1701 Load. 
Gaz. No. 3718/4 A Gold Twisted Tooth Pick Case set with 
Diamond Sparks. 1748 Smollett R. Random lix, A ring 
set with a ruby.. surrounded by diamond sparks. 1813 
Scott Rokeby I. xxi, Ingot of gold and diamond spark. 
x86g Tennyson Passing Arth. 224 For all the haft twinkled 
with diamond sparks. 

(b) 1551 Sir J. Williams Accompte (ALbotsf. Club) 50 
Balaces, small sparkes of emcraldts, and small course 
peiles. 1577 in Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz. (178B) II. 14 Item, . . 
xvi small rubyes being but sparcke, and v sparcks of dia- 
monds. 1629 Massinger Picture 11. ii, Good Madam what 
shall he doe with a hoop ring, And a sparke of diamond in 
it? a 1604 Tillotson Strut, ccxiii. (1744) XI. 4785 The 
little and short sayings of wise and excellent men aie of 
great value, like the dust of gold, or the least spaiks of dia- 
mond. 1756-7 tr. Key sleds Trav. (1760) II. 275 The Floren- 
tine work, .consists of sparks of gems and small pieces of 
the finest marble, a 1774 Goldsm. Sura. Exp. Philos. 
(1776) I. 379 As for tbose things which cannot be thus 
weighed, such as quicksilver, small sparks of diamond, and 
suen like. 

(e) *599 George a Greene t. iv, A chaplet. .Set with choice 
rubies, sparkes, and diamonds. 16x4 in Archaeol. XLII. 
330 A hoope ringe with 9 sparkes. 1675 Load. Gaz. No. 
987/4 A Diamond Ring with three very large stones, and 
some sparks. 1710 Steele Taller No. 245 T 2 Another [ring] 
set Tound with small Rubies and Sparks. X77X T. Hull 
Sir W. Harrington (1797) II. 239 The lockets are. .one,., 
with the cyphers of her name put on it, set with very small 
sparks. 1874 Slang Diet. 303 Sparks , diamonds. Term 
much in use among the lower orders, and generally applied 
to stones in rings and pins. 

fig. 1758 S. Hayward Serm. xvi, 470 The sparks of this 
crown are perfect holiness and a conformity to God. 

b. A (glittering) fragment or particle of some 
metal, ore, or mineral. Also transf. 

*560 Whitehorne Ord. Souldiours (1588) 44 b, If you 
will make it paTfiter, put to it a few stamped orickes, and 
sparkes of yron. 1581 Stafford Exam , Compl. ii. (1876) 
51 To trie out the sandes. . to get amonge them after much 
labour small sparkes of gold. 1653 Manlove Customs Lead 
Mines 273 Trunks and Sparks of oar. a 1701 Ma undrew. 
Joum. Jents. (1721) Add. xo Tbo’ it had the sparks and 
particles of Salt, yet it had perfectly lost its Savour. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. I. 522 This bluish stone was filled with 
sparks of virgin copper. 

5 . A bright or glittering emanation, flash, or 
gleam of light. Also transf. , a bright glance. 

a 1542 Wyatt in Anglia XVIII. 479 The lyuely sparkes 
that issue from those lyes. *6xx Cotgr., Bluette , a little 
stieake, or sparke of heat, in the aire, when the season is 
verie hot. 2687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Tray. 11, 195 At 
first I took them for sparks that are many times seen to 
flash out of the Sea, when the water is very rough. 1746 
Hervey Medit. (1818) 236 Abundance of living spaiks 
glitter in the lanes, and twinkle under the hedges. *750 tr. 
Leonardus' Mirr. Stones 86 Of this stone there is one kind, 
of a gold colour, with some burning sparks. 18x4 Scott 
Lord of Isles v. xii, Beneath their oars the ocean s might 
Was dash'd to sparks of glimmering light. 1889 Pall Mall 
G. 16 Nov. 3/1 At the sound of her native tongue, a spark 
came into her dark eyes. 

Comb. 1602 Marston Ant. j- Mel. u. Wks. 1836 I. 20 
Delicate, delicious, spark eyed, sleek skind, slender wasted, 
clean legd, rarely shapt. 

b. Med. In pi., the glittering caused by the 
gathering of particles of cholesterin upon the eye 
in sparkling synchisis. 

1899 Allbutt's Syst, Med. VIII. 42 It is conceivable that 
sparics or similar subjective phenomena, may appear from 
sudden and powerful contraction of the orbicularis palpe. 
brarum compressing the globe. 
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6 . Electr. A brilliant streak or flask of light pro- 
duced by a discontinuous discharge of electricity 
between two conductors at a short or moderate 


distance apart. 

[1742 Desaguliers Diss. Electricity 7 If the Room be 
darken'd when you make these Expei iments, you will see 
Sparks of Light where-ever the Tube snaps.] _ 1748 Frank- 
1 in Lett. tc. VVks. 1840 V. 205 That thimble in passing by, 
receives a spark, and thereby being electufied is repelled. 
1788 Phil. Trans. LXXVIII, 271 Now, when the machine 
worked well, Mr. Gilpin supposes he got about two or three 
hundred sparks a minute. 1827 Faraday Client. Manip. 
xvii. (1842) 435 Upon putting the piinie conductor into its 
place,.. sparks two or thiee inches in length should fly 
rapidly from it to the knuckle. 1873 J C. Maxwell Electr. 
4- Alagn. (1881) I. 57 The discharge, when it occuis, visually 
takes the foim of a spark. 

b. More fully in elect ric(al) spark. Also transf. 
M^dfig. 

1771 Etuycl. Bril,_ II. 480/1 The electric spark will stiike 
a hole through a quite of paper.. 1831 Brewster Optics x, 
86 Similar bands are peiceived in the light. .of the electiic 
spark. *840 Brit. Florist (1846) I. 72 The floweis of this 
genus may be seen.. to emit small electrical spaiks or 
thieads of light. *846 Gross Greece 1. xvii. {1862) I. 401 
Animated by the electric spark of genius. 

7. attrib. and Comb. a. In the names of con- 
trivances for the airesting, etc., of sparks in loco- 
motive funnels or iu chimneys, as spark-arrester , 
-baffler, guard, plate , trap. 

Also, in recent use, spai k-condcuscr, - consumer , etc. 

1833 Loudon Encycl. Archil. § 799 What is called a 
spark plate (a broad plate of cast iron, to reflect back the 
sparks, and prevent their leaching up to the hops). 1838 
Civil Eng. ifr Arch. Jim’. I. 134/1 The adaptation of this 
contrivance, and also the spark airester, is v ery much called 
for. 1873 Medley Ant mini Tour U.S. # Camilla, lx. 142 
The locomotives ave geneially provided with spaik-bafHeis 
to the funnels. 1879 Cassell's Techn . Educ. I, 145/2 In 
American locomotives the top of the funnel is., fitted with a 
contrivance known as a ‘ sp:uk-tiap ' or ‘spark-arrester*. 
1901 Scotsman 7 Mar. 6/1 To. force railway companies to 
attach spaik guards to locomotive engines. 

b. In the names of electrical apparatus, or de- 
vices in internal-combustion motors, as spark- 
chronograph , coil, - condenser , -gap, -recorder. 

Many others, of recent introduction, are recorded and 
explained in technical and encyclopedic dictionaries. 

1875 KNiGiirZhV/. Mei.li 2254/1 Spark-condenser (Electi i- 
city), an instrument, .used for burning metals or obtaining 
the spectra of gases. x88B Encycl. Brit. XXIII. 124/2 The 
spark recoider in some respects foreshadowed the more 
peifect instrument— the siphon recorder. 2889 Telegr. 
jrtil. 10 May 550/2 An insulated rod, with an induction 
coil and spark gap. 1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. II. 204 
T. he time.. I had calculated exactly by means of spark- 
chronographs. 190a How to snake Things 3/2 A half inch 
spaik coil will give very good results. 

Spark (spaik) , ri . 2 [prob. a figurative use of 
prec. : cf. I d, quot. 1609 .] 

1. A woman of great beauty, elegance, or wit. 
1575 R. B. Appiits <5- Virginia m Hazl. Dodsley IV. 112 
But 4>tayj behold the peerless spaiks, wheieof my tongue 
did talk, Approach. 1611 Chapman iVidowes T. 1. i, I will 
wed thee To my gieat widdowes Daughter and sole Hcue, 
The louely sparke, the bright Laodice. 1676 Etheredge 
Man of Mode 1. i, The Vizard is a spark and has a genius 
that makes her worthy of your self Dorimant. *873 
Browning Red Cott, Nt,.Cap 181 The poor mutilated 
figure, once The gay and glancing fortunate young spark, 
Miianda. 


2. A young man of an elegant or foppish char 
acterj one who affects smartness or display it 
dress and manners. Chiefly in more or less de 
predatory use. 

c 1600 Timon H. iii. (1842) 30 Theis noble sparkes desire 
your company. 1627 N. Burley in Capt. Smith Seaman'. 
Cram, aij, The Galley Iason built, that Gi redan sparke 
1685 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) I. 339 Mr. Cradock th ( 
mercer, a highflown spaik, died lately of a St. Anthonie! 
fire.. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit, 329 These sparks with awkwarc 
vanity display What the fine gentlemen wore yesterday 
178a Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ode to R.A.'s Wks. 1812 I. 3* 
young roving Military Spaik. 1818 Sporting Mag 
(N . S>.) II. 170 Another dapper spark took the place 0/ the 
prosecutor. 1853 Thackeray Esmond m. iii, She invited 
the agreeable young spark to visit her If ever he came to 
London. 1884 J. Gilmour Mongols 227 The young spark 
did not relish his lebuke much, but he did not dare to dis- 
obey. 

b. Used with my (see M Ttposs. adj. 1 c). 

* 7 ? 0 , S - h tr - fyke's Very. E. Ind. 207 When I came to 
go, I found my Spark gone, and was told he was gone off 
half an Hour before. 1710 Steele Tatler No. 2 p 1 How. 
ever, my young Spark ventures upon her like a Man of 
Quality. 1778 Miss Burney Evelina xxxvii, Hark’ee, my 
spark, none of your grinning ! ’ * y 

?;JL b w aU ’ loVer ’ or sn | tor * Fre fl- with poss. pron. 
Uff -7 Farquhar Beaux Strat. iv. ii, Had my Spark 
- a Veni i s duectl y > 1 shou’d have believ’d buna 
lauTn earn tf- Hoadly Suspicions Hus- 

a “ A l ‘ *' 1 ®E d m Y Spark have been long acquainted. 

sSark? R i82o Inf lV ‘ *n- Am J forsa £ ea ^trimmer 
spark.r 1839 Marryat Diary Amer. Ser. 1. I. The 

* ver , lleard ladies complain of having too many 
S^i? 0U l hem * 1871 Brown «ng Balaust. 1553 The 
poor poltroon A very woman worsted, daring death Just for 
the sake of thee, her handsome spark J J 

4. attrib., as spark spirit , wit. 

160s Marston Aftt.fr Aid v. Wks. 1856 I. 50 Sparke 
spirit, how like you his voice? 1642 D. lio QE J 9 Naaman 
238 Your bparke wits, ripe heads, experience and 


Spark, sb.Z s.w. dial. (Back-formation from 
Spaukbd ppl . a.] ‘ A spotted or parti-coloured 

bullock.’ 

1798 Young’s Annals Agric. XXX. 314 He objects to 
sparks. 1888 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk. 697. 

Spark (spaik), Also 5 sparkyn, 6-7 
sparke, 6 Sc. sperk. [Related to Spare sb.\ and 
agreeing in form with MDu. sparken, spaerken, 
sperken (WFlem. sparken , sperken,\VFris. sparkje'), 
MLG. sparken. The OE. vb. was spircatt, spyrean 
(:—*spigrcan), but *spearccuie is a plausible emen- 
dation of sxoeartade in Satan 78 .] 

1. itttr. To emit or give forth a spaik or spaiks ; 
to spaikle. Also transf. and in fig. context. * 

C1300 Havelok 2144 It sparkede, and ful brith shon, So 
doth Jie gode chaibucle ston. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P.R. xvii, cxlix, pomes, .beji sone itende in )ie fuyre.. 
and sparkep and ci.akke)> and makej> moche noyse. c 1460 
Ptomp. Pam. (Winch. MS.) 462 Spaikyn, sintilio. 1562 
J. Heywood Prov. i$- Epigr. (1867) 99, 1 neuer heard thy 
iyie once sparke. 1611 Coigr., Estmcellcr, to sparke, to 
spaikle, as fire. 1763 C. Berkeley in Jesse Sehttyn # 
Contcmp. (1843) I. 244 Her temper is like charcoal, which 
kindles soon, and sparks to the top of the house. 

b. transf. Of the eyes, or in reference to these. 

. 1594 SrENSER A morel ti Ixxxi, Fayre is my loue, when. . 
in her eyes the fyie of loue does spaike. 1631 Quarles 
Samson xi.x, Her eyes did spaike, At every glance, like 
Diamonds in the darke. 1B27 Hood Hero $ Lcander'w , 
Their cheeks are white.., Ana those fair minors whole their 
joys did spaik, All dun. 

2. To issue, come forth, fall, etc., as or in the 
manner of sparks. Also transf 

X513 Douglas PEucid m, viii. 132 The Link lailhly smuke 
..With gledis speikand as the haill als Lhik. 1873 Black 
Pr. 'Thule 13 The sunlight tlmt..spaikcd on his teeth when 
he laughed. 1897 Crockett Lad's Love_ viii, The anger 
fair spai Iced and blazed from hei daik, indignant eyes, 
b. With advs,, as off, out. 

*833 M. Scott Tom Cringle iii, Eveiy now and then a 
flying fish would spaik oul worn the untuflled bosom of the 
heaving water. 18B9 Tall Mall G. 11 Nov, 6/1 If the 
phosphorus 1 sparks ' off, as it is apl to do. 

e. To go out, be extinguished, like sparks. 

1845 Bailey Fesltts (ed.2) 269 These have died, are dying, 
and shall die ; Yea, copyists snail die, spaik out and out. 

3. trans. a. To send out, or emit, in or as sparks. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. xi. 21 To sparke out litle beames, 

like starres in foggie night. 1610 Heywood Gold. Age iii. 
i, Threaten your worst 1 let all your eyes spark fire 1 
b. To illuminate or enlighten feebly. 

1835 E. Elliott Wonders of the Lane xxiv. Poems III. 
77 Oh, God of terrors l what are we? — Poor insects, spaik'd 
with thought 1 

e. Electr. To affect, act or operate upon, by the 
emission or transmission of electrical sparks. Also 
absol., to send a spark across , etc. 

x83g Philos. Mag. Ser. v. XXVII. 339 Whenever a large 
Leydeu jar is spaiked through the coll. 1895 Daily Chran. 

13 Apr. 3/5 Professor Ramsay saw. . that he had some gas, 
and was eager to/spark' it. *903 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 1 July 

14 Whenever this [gap] is sparked across, the tube is 
softened slightly by the regulator. 

4. Sc. and north, dial. a. To spatter (dirt, etc.). 

1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. clxiii. 379 My desire is 

to ride fair and not to spark dirt, .in the face of my. .well- 
beloved. 


b. To bespatter or spot with mud, etc. Also fig , 
, *806 Douglas Poems 8r Young lasses’ fame, my dainty 
joe, Is unoo easy sparkit. 1B08 J amieson App., To Spark, 
. . to soil by throwing up small spots of miie. x8g4 Hesloi 
Northmnb. Gloss. 674 The coach gan past sparkt us. 
Spark (spaik), vf (f. Sfaek sb.T] 

+ L intr. With it. To play the spark or gallant; 
to make a display, show off. Obs. 

. Etheredge Man of Mode 1. i, That she may spark 
it in a Box, And do honour to her profession. 1688 Shad- 
well Sqr. Alsatici 1. i, Enough [money] to set thee up to 
spark it m thy brother’s face. 1709 Mrs. Manley Secret 
Mem. I. 164 To purchase .a Back-place in their Coach, 
that they may spark it in the Prado. 


A. U.S. To engage in courtship; to play the 
suitor, wooer, or beau. Also with it. 

1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 276 Whenever lie went 
a sparking amongst the rosy country girls of the neighbour- 
i ^ *848 Bartleit Diet , /xnier* 322 (with quots.). 
186a Lowell Biglow P. Ser. n. Courtin' ix, He’d sparked 
it with full twenty gals. Z884 Harper's Mag. Feb. 410/2 
tie used to go sparkin’ round among the girls. 

b. trans. To make love or pay attentions to ; 
to court. 


1888 Gunter Mr, Potter xiv. 176, I've heard as how young 
Eird is a sparking your daughter. 1893 Hiifper's Mag. 
J?eb. 372/3 Ihe parents.. sit in the room while he ‘sparks’ 
the lavisher of his heart. 


Sparked,^, a. s.w. dial, (and U.S.). Also 
6 eparkyd, 8-9 -it. [app. f. Spauk sb.l; cf. 
sense a c there.] 

1. Of cattle, etc., or their colour : Mottled, 
dappled ; parti-coloured. 

1*487 in Somerset Med. Wills (1901) 172 Boviculum spar- 
catum.] 1551 Will J. Harts (Somerset Ho.), An oxe of 
^? T yd . colo “ r - i6 ° 3-4 tn Wilts. Archaeol Mag. (1885) 
Q ua -tuor vaccas quarum due color sparked. 

Davis Agric. Wilts. 260 Neat Cattle. .. Colours — 
sparked, of two colours, mottled. 1871 Pulman Rustic 
Sketches (ed. 3) 30 Thee must watch the sparkid hen, Or 
her 11 goo lay astray. *888 Elworthy W. Somerset Word - 
ote. 697 A sparked cat— i.e. a tortoise-shell cat. 


b. Sparked back (plover), the common turn- 
stone or sea-dotterel. U.S. local. 

1888 Trumbull Names , etc., of Birds 186 At Falmouth, 
Sparked-Back, Streaked- Back and Bishop Plover. 

2. Specked, or spotted with gold, silver, etc. (Cf. 
Sparkv a. 1 .) rare- 

*532 in Money Par. C/e. Goods Berks. (1879 ) 46 One Cor- 
poias beinge of Red velvete spaiked w l guide, i860 
G. P. R. Pulman Song Solomon i. 11 We’ll mek vor tln;e 
eydgin’s o’ goitltl, all n-sparkid wi’ zclver. 

t Spa-rkefy, v. Obs .- 1 [f. Spaiiic sbf + -fy.] 
trans. To make into a spark or gallant. 

1667 Ld. Digby Elvira m. 36 A shaip poinLed Hat.. 
Appears not so ridiculous, as Yonker, without a love 
Iniieeguc, to Intioduce, And spaikefy him there. 

Sparker. [f. Spaiuc jAI or vf + -kk.] 

1. A spark-arrester, 

i864WnusrER, Spat her, a contrivance [in a locomotive- 
chimney] to prevent the escape of sparks, while it allows 
the passage of gas. 

2. A kind ol miniature firework. 

1908 Daily CJiron. 31 Oct. 3/3 When discharged the 
spaiker created a flare and emitted sparks. 

Sparket(ting : see Siumckatino. 

t Sparkful, a. Obs.~ l [f. Spark Smart, 

1605 Camden Rem., Languages 18 Hitherto will oui 
spaikefull Youth laugh at their great grandfathers English. 

fSparkin. Obs.— v [f. Si*ah rf.i -f--jaN.J A 
small spar. 

1408 Crt.-roll Great Waltham (Essex) Nov.. Dicunl quod 
Johannes atte Rotlie sine licencia succidil lx. queicuucl. 
vocat. Sparkynes, piet. vs. 

Sparkiness. rare . [ f . Spabicy a .] 

1. Sparkling quality. 

*641 U'RAFi’R Theol. Theol. iii. 50 As wine the oftner it is 
poured fiom vessell to vesbcll, the more it loscth of its 
spirits and sparkmesse. 

2. The quality of being mottled or paiti-coluuicd. 
_ 1868 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. Ser. 11. I V. n. 284 Spaikincss 
is not likedj but still it does not constitute a valid objection. 

Sparking (spaukiq), vbl. sbX [f. Spark vJ] 
The action of emitting sparks; spec, in Electr., 
the production or emission of electric spaiks aL 
points where the continuity of a current is broken 
or interrupted. 

*6ix Coigr., Scintillation, a spai king, or sparkling. 1883 
Daily News 29 Sept. 7/1 It is, perhaps, owing to this 
arrangement that there is so little spai king to be .seen at 
the blushes of the machine. 1894 Westm. Gas. 15 Jan. 3/1 
None of the electric supply companies can prevent spai king 
from their cables. 

b. attrib., as sparking arrangement , distance , 
knob, plug, etc. 

i88z Nature No. 624. 572 As soon as the cloud by its 
motion comes within sparking distance. *801 Dublin Rev. 
Oct. 421 The sparking anangement is pfaced inside an 
ordinary projection lantern. 1000 Knowledge 1 Oct. 234/2 
If the electric bell was placed on the same table as the 
sparking knobs, xgoa Daily Chron. 5 Sept. 7/5 Only when 
I got to the very top did I find the last sparking plug 
cracked. 






Courting, paying attentions. Also attrib. 
a 1859 M>Cuntock Beadle's Crtship. (Bartlett), If I ever 
..had any dealings with the feminine gender again, in the 
sparking line. x888 Eggleston Graysons xxxin, The boys 
that do a good deal of sparking, and the girls that have a 
lot of beaux. 

Spa rking, ppl. a. [f. Spaiik z/.i] 

1. That emits sparks ; filled with sparks, 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2925 Wit sparcand reke . . Al.s it war a 
brtnand ouen. x8a6 J. Wilson Nod. Amir. Wks. 1855 I. 
152 Then there isnaething but sparking ashes. 1904 Westm, 
Gass. 2i Sept, x / 1 About as comfortable a seat as a barrel 
of gunpowder in a sparking smithy. 

2. Sc. That gives off spots ; spattering. 

1873 A. G. Murdoch Doric Lyre 57 Noo I maun dicht 
my sparkin’ pen. 

Sparkish. (spaukij), a. [f. Spark rA 2 + -ibh.] 
1. Of persons: Having the character, airs, or 
manners of a spark or gallant. 

t&U J* Johnson Acad. Love 89 If it were not for some of 
the old out-of-date grandames. .the young sparkish girlcs 
would read in Sbakespeere day and night. 1675 Wylhlk- 
lly Country Wife iv. ii,I have been detained by a sparkish 
coxcomb, who pretended a visit to me. X694 R. L’Esikange 
Fables 32 A daw that had a mind to be sparkish tricked 
himself with all the gay feathers he could muster, a 17x8 

Prm« T ■* fl> in f T A \r vt/-*, 


55 Genteel l Ha 1 Sparkish 1 A good bit ! Admirable. 1830 
Phaser's Mag. II. 458 The place of the sparkish Templar, 
the wit about town, was then in the pit of a theatre, a 1857 
D. Jeruold J. Applejohu xviii, Several sparkish hoi j day 
makers bioke through the press. 

2. Of things : Characteristic of, or appropriate 
to, a spark ; of a smart or elegant make. 

x6w Mm Life Satyr. Puppy 3 ThcGentleman marking my 
sparkish behaviour . . earnestly enquires after my name. 1667 
Wood Z,z/6(O.H.S.) II. 116 Mr. Aubrey was then in a .spark- 
ish garb, 1687 A eflect, on Hind ff Panther 17 And indeed 
he hath done it in the Sparkishest Poem that e\er was 
seen. 1704 Swjft T. Tub ii, Observe how sparkish a peri- 
wig adorns the head of a beech. 1884 J. Sharman Hist. 
Swearing 5 Some [pipes] were light and sparkish, others 
ponderous and clumsy. 

Hence SpaTkishness. 

1687 M rs - Behn Lucky Chance ProL, Who thinks good 
usage for the sex unfit, And slights ye, out of sparkishness 
and wit. 1727 Baii.lv (vol II), Sparkishness, Gaiety, Brisk- 
ness, Spruceness, &c. 
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Sparkishly (spa ukijli) , adv. [f. prec. + -lt 2.] 
Like a spark or gallant ; in a sparkisk manner. 

1676 Etheredge Man of Mode 1. i, Who., has adorn'd 
her baldness with a large white Freez, that she may look 
sparkishly in the forefront of the King's-box. 1686 F, 
Spence tr. V aril las' Ho. Medicis 183 The king of Naples 
answer'd sparkishly. x8xz W. Tennant AnsierF. n. xlvii, 
Each buttonhole, and skirt, and hem is seen Sparkishly 
edg'd with lace of yellow gold. 1851 D. Jerkold St. Giles 
xi. no A young man sparkishly drest suddenly looked in. 
Sparkle (spa’rk’l), sb. Forms : a. 4- sparkle, 
4-7, 9 dial, sparole (6 -ckle) ; 5, 7 sparkel, 5 
-ele, 5-6 -ell, 5 sparkull, 6 -ul, 5 sparkil, 6 
-yl(l. 0 . 4-6, 9 Sc. sperkle, 5 sperkyl(l, 6 
-kil, 5-6 sperole. [f. Spark sb)- + -lb i, perh. 
on the analogy of the vb. The earlier senses run 
parallel with those of spark.] 

1 . A small spark ; an ignited or luminous particle. 
a. c 1330 R. Brunne Chrott. Wace (Rolls) 8544 pe sparkles 
fleye as fir of flyntes. C1407 Lydo. Rcson <$• Sens. 1579 
A nry bronde, Castyng spaiklys fer a-broode. 1482 Monk 
of Evesham xvii. (Arb.) 40 They ware bore vppe an hy by 
the grete vyolente flamys of fier as sparclys byn of a bren- 
nyng fornece. 1532 More Confut. Barnes vm. Wks, 757/2 
We be sure by the smoke & the sparcles that there is fyre 
in the chymneye. 1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. (i860) 29 When 
the steele and the flint be knockde togither, a man may 
light his match hy the sparkle. 1620 T. Granger Div. 
Logike 126 A sparkle hath the same vertue that fire hath. 
1667 Milton P. L. vi. 766 Fierce Effusion . . Of smoak and 
bickering flame, and sparkles dire. 1758 Reid tr. Mac- 
qncr's Chyni. I. 362 You will see a great many sparkles 
darted up from the surface of the metal. 1818 Scott Rob 
Roy xxxiii, I remained . . gazing after them, as if endeavour- 
ing to count the sparkles which flew from the horses* hoofs. 
1870 Bryant Iliad iv. I. 108 A radiant meteor scattering 
sparkles round. 

p. 1382 Wycuf Gen. xix. 28 Abraham - *, .saw a multitude of 
spaikis [v.r. sperklis] steiynge vp fro the erthe. 1490 Cax- 
ton Eneydos xii. 43 Thynke it not nomorethan thesperkell 
yssuyng oute of the fyre wyth the smoke. 1508 Stanbridge 
Bulgaria ( W. de W.) A vj b, Fan ilia, a sperkle. xg . . A dam 
Bel 133 in Had. E. P. P. II. 144 The spercles brent, and 
fell hym on. 1570 Levins Mat tty. 125 A sperkil, scintilla.. 

Prov. 1382 Wyclif Ecclus. xi. 34 Of 00 sparcle fyr is 
eechid. 1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. x. viii. (1495) 379 
Of a lytill sperkyll in an hepe of towe or of tyndyr cometh 
sodaynly a grete fyi e. 1 c 1470 G. Asiiby A dive Policy 426 
For of a litle sparkel a grete fyie Comyth, displeasaunt 
to many a sire, a 1536 Proverbs in Songs, Carols, etc. 
(E.E.T.S.) 130 Of a lytill sparkyll, commeth a gret fyre. 

b. With of (fire, etc.). 

c 2422 Hocci.eve Minor P. xxiii. 702 Right as sparcles of 
fyr aboute spiede Whan pat a greet toun set is on a lowe. 
1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 1. xlii. 68/1 Noo 
1 hynge fantastyque, but a spai cle of fyre. 1597 J- King On 
Jonas (1618) 10 Quenching a sparkle of wild-fiie. 1615 G. 
SandYS Train. 202 Theaiie appeared as if full of spaikles 
of file. 

e. In similes or comparisons, and in allusive use. 
c 1330 King of Tars 194 Whon he was brouht uppon his 
slede, He sprong as sparkle doth of glede. 1382 Wycuf 
Wisd. iii. 7 As sparcles in leeddy places thei shuln renne 
hider and fchider. 14.. Sir Bettes ( M.) 1884 Vp he sterte 
also right As sperkyll oute of lire light. 1660 W. Sucker 
Nonsuch Prof. 34a A man that carries Gun-powder about 
him, can never stand too far from Spaikles. 

d. Jig. and in fig. context; fieq. with allusion 
to the kindling of a fire or conflagration. 

(a) 1382 Wycuf Wisd. ii. 2 Sermoun of [read is] a sparcle 
to stim logidere oure herte. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. Reeve's 
T. 31 Foure gleedes han we..: Avauntyng, liyng, Anger, 
Coueitise, Thise foure sparkles [v.r. sperkles] longen vn to 
eelde. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 249 b/i How be hit that the 
membies were bounden in the hete of the Sparcles, the 
force of the feith was not corrupt. 1581 J. Bell Haddon's 
Answ. Osor. 263 It shal be as easie n matter for a man to 
finde as much Relligion in Tullies Officies .as this your 
Relligion is, . .a fewe sparckles onely except.. 1607 Scholast. 
Disc. agst. Antichrist 1. i. 38 We must nourish her sparcles 
least her light bee quite extinguished. 1629 H. Burton 
Babel no Bethel 119 Considering them as sparkles leaping 
out of the boylitig brest of juvenile ardour. 1687 Dryden 
Hind 4 P. 1. 75 When their glimps was gone, My pride 
struck out new sparkles of her own 1707 Curios, in P/nsb. 

4 Sard. 323 Seeds.. contain an Atom of Life, a sparkle of 
celestial Fire. 1819 Scott Ivanhoe xxxii, A sparkle hath 
been quenched by his blood, which no human breath can 
again rekindle l 

(b) 1515 Barclay Egloges a. (1570) B j/2 A small sparcle 
may kindle loue certayne. 111548 Hall Chrott., Echo. IV, 
210 Which small sparcle had growen to a greater flame, if 
the erle of Warwycke. .had not sodaynly quenched it. 1600 
Holland Livy xxix. xxxi. 732 Unlesse they put out this 
spaikle of fire betimes,.. it will be their chaunce to be 
caught therewith. 1656 Earl Monm. tr. Boccalini's Advts. 
fr. Parnass. 11. vi. 207 That every least despised sparkle is 
apt to occasion great combustions. 1779 Johnson L. P,, 
Addison I* 45 Some unlucky sparkle from a Tory paper 
set Steele’s politicks on fire. 1859 Tennyson Geraint 4 
Enid 833 To make. My nature's piideful sparkle in the 
blood Break into furious flame. 

2 . A slight beginning, trace, indication, or mani- 
festation 0/' something. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serin. Sel. Wks. 1. 279 Sparclis of grace jiat 
we felen. 1430-40 Lydg. Boc/ias in. xix. (1554) 9 1 b/2 The 
sparcle of vengeance is quicked , . by windes foure. c 1450 
Metham Wks. 39 With-in Amoryus the sparkyl off loue so 
rootyd gan be. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark Pref. 

5 Wbat sparcle of shame remayneth. 1577 Hanmer Anc. 
Eccl. Hist. (1619) 150 They had not one sparkle of com- 
passion on us. 1606 J. Carpenter Solomon's Solace iii. 12 
He. .giueth not so much as any sparkle or shew of a merry 
conceit. 1675 Traherne Chr. Ethics 415 Now all these 
sparkles of joy . . meet together in humility. 1718 Bp. 
Hutchinson Witchcraft 40 He said he had never found 


one Sparkle of Truth. 1768-74 Tucktr Li. Nat. (1834) II. 
531 1 heir frictions., struck out the first spaikles of judg- 
ment and forecast. 2825 Scott Betrothed xx. ii. Pleased to 
shew some sparkles of his ancient military education. 185$ 
Emerson Eng. Traits vii. Truth Wks. (Bohn) II. 55 It is 
an unlucky moment to remember these sparkles of solitary 
virtue. 

3 . A vital or animating principle, rare. 

13 88 Wyclif 2 Sam. xiv. 7 Thei seken to quenche my 
sparcle whych is lefte. 1599 Davies Immort. Soul 3 How 
can we hope, that.. This dying Sparkle.. Can recollect 
these beames of knowledge cleare ? 

+ 4 . A small rnby or diamond. Obs. rare. 

1480 in Cal. Doc. Rel. Scotl. (1888) IV. 297 Sparkyllys 
[called] rubees, 1687 Dryden Hind 4 P. it. 528 Entire, one 
solid shining Diamond, Not Sparkles shattered into Sects 
like you. 1704 E. Arwaker Embassy fr. Heaven xxxiv. 
14 His Chrystal Coach in Di’mond Sparkles burn’d. 

5 . A glittering or flashing point of light. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xiii. 48 The sterres launchynge 
theyr bryghte spaikeles, exeyte the appetyte of slepe. 1543 
Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. Interpr.Wds.,When it is broken, 
it sendeth out the golden sparcles shinynge like sterres. 
c 1590 _ Grf.ene Fr. Bacon m. iii, As the Moone Darkneth 
the brightest sparkles of the night. 1634 Milton Cornus 80 
Swift as the Sparkle of a glancing Star. 165a N. Culver- 
wel Lt. Nature 1. xvi. (1661) 136 The Sun., with its golden 
Scepter rules all created Sparkles. 1713 Phil. Trans. 
XXVIII. 231 Those Sparkles of Light. 1824 Miss L. M. 
Hawkins Annaline If. ifig, I have wjtnessed at night., 
spaikles which adhered to the adjoining ropes. 1846 
14 us kin Mod. Paint. 11 . lit. § 2. v. § 21 The sparkles 
stieaming from their purple wings like the glitter of many 
suns upon a sounding sea. Z871 L. Stephen Playgr. Enr. 
(1894) v. 128 A few green spaikles just pointing out the 
Lake of Thun. 

fig. 1338 Starkey England n. i. 144 We haue conceyuyd 
some sparkyl of the celestyal lyght. 1583 Babington 
Cotnmandm. (1590) 82 These were but sparcles as it were 
of His giorie and maiestie that they sawe. 1606 J. Clap- 
ham Hist. Gt. Brit. 1. 1. xii. 34 [The] Christian Religion., 
began to cast forth some small sparkles of her brightnesse. 
a 1672 Sterry Rise 4 Race Kitigii. God in Soul Man 212 
A glance and sparkle of this Eternal Image of essential 
beauty. _ 1816 Moore Sacred Song’s, ‘ Oh, Thou J who 
dry' st' ii. (1849) 247 Hope that threw A moment’s sparkle 
o'er our tears, Is dimm’d and vanished too. 1888 Doughty 
Trav. Arabia Deserta I. vii. 196 These sallies aie never 
unwelcome to Arabs, being as spaikles struck upon their 
own natural hearts. 

b. A flashing or fiery glance. 

1590 SrENSER F. Q. 1, iv. 33 His eies did hurle foith 
spaicles fiery red. 1721 Ramsay Keitha 41 Her een, which 
drd with heav’nly spaikles low. 1823 Roscoe tr. Stsmondi's 
Lit. Eur. (1846) II. xxxviii. 509 While dark red spaikles 
fiom his eye-balls rolled. 

6. Glittering or flashing appearance or quality ; 

lively brightness. ** 

1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 34 If the spaikle of her 
eyes appeare in the night, the staries blush at her biight- 
nesse. 1639 Saltmarsii Policy Avij b, Like those jewels 
which have their matter fiom earth, their sparkle from 
heaven. 1820 Scott Monast. xxxvii, The occasional spai kle 
of the long line of spears. 1832 W. Irving Alhambra II. 
n6 His ever-watchful eye caught the spaikle of a diamond. 
1885 F. Miller Glass-Painting 53 By rubbing off some of 
the colour, a wonderful brilliancy and sparkle is imparted. 

b. Brightness or liveliness of spirit ; smartness ; 
wittiness. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viii. § 30 How a King of 
any royall sparkle, could brooke such Sea and Land Tem- 
pests . . I cannot conceiue. 1789 Charlotte Smith Eihclinde 
(1814) II. 144 The sparkle of spirit, and the languish of 
tenderness. 1818 Lytton Pelham iii, Beside him was a 
quick, sharp little woman, all sparkle and bustle. 1876 
F. E. Trollope A Charming Fellow I. xvii. 234 [He] 
surprised himself by the amount of fun and sparkle he 
contrived to elicit. 1894 J. Cartwright Madame 1 The 
vivacity and sparkle which she inherited from her mother. 

c. spec. The appearance characteristic of certain 
wines, clue to the presence of carbonic-acid gas. 

1833 C. Redding Mod. Wines v. 72 The Sillery has no 
sparkle at all. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xxxii. 445 If this 
solitary relic of festival days had lost its spaikle, we had not. 

7 . A small piece, part, spot, etc., something; 
a (glittering) particle. 

c 1570 Foxe Serin, 3 Cor. v. 18 A breeder of sinne, 01 (as 
we may call it) a privy sparcle of the Serpents seede.. 1585 
Parsons Chr. Excr. 1. x. 131 All the pleasures., in the 
worlde, being onely sparkles and parcelles sent out from 
God. 1769 St. James's Chron . 12-14 Sept. 1/3 A Peasant, 
into whose Eye flew a Spaikle of Iron. 1818 Gettil. Mag. 
343/2 An aerolite is of a grey colour, and sprinkled with 
metallic sparkles. 1822 Shelley tr. Calderon's M ag. Prodig. 
ii. 61 Spaikles of blood on the white foam are cast. 

8. •Comb as sparkle-blazing , - drifting , -eyed. 

1614 Gorges Lucan 1.35 A11 vgly Fiend (that in her hand 

Did hold a sparkle-blazing brand). 1648 Hexham ii, Kat- 
oogigh, Cat-eyed, or sparkel-eyed like a Cat, 1845 Mrs. 
Norton Child of Islands (1846) 178 Hammer the sparkle- 
drifting iron straight. 

Sparkle (spauk’l), v) Forms? 3 sperklen, 
5, 9 Sc. sperole ; 5 sparklyn, 5-6 spark(e)l-, 6 
-kil(l, -kyll, sparole ; 4- sparkle, [f. Spark sb) 
+-M 3. Cf. MDu. spaer-, sparkelen (Du. and 
Flem. sparkelen , WFlem. also sperkelen ; WFris. 
sparkelje)) 

I. intr. 1 , To issue, to fly or spring out or fort h t 
in sparkles or small particles. Also fig. 

a X2oo St. Marker. 9 Of his spetewile mu3 sperklede fur 
ut. c 1450 Myrr . our Ladye 47 As it had bene a cio wde of 
fyer sparkelyng & dropyng vpon his hed, & vpon all his 
body. 1587 Golding be Mornay ix. (1592) 124 The trueth 
will sparcle out of the Contrariety of vntruthes, as fire 


sparcles out of the knocking of one Flintstone against 
another. 1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 621 The spirits . . 
hastily leaping out as it were, and quickly sparkling forth. 
1620 Markham Farew. Husb. il xvii. (1668) 75 As the 
Pidgeons or Crows tear up the straw, the Lime or ashes 
will sparkle into their eyes and nares. 1649 Jer. Taylor 
Gt. Exemp. n. Disc. ix. 122 If like a flint he sends n 
sparke out, it must as soon be extinguished as shewes, and 
cool, as soon as sparkle. 2805 Wordsw. Prelude vm. 409 
A diamond light .was seen Sparkling from out a copse- 
clad bank. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 705 When some 
heat of difference spaikled out. 

2 . To emit or send out sparks or sparkles of fire. 
AIso_/jg, 

1480 Caxton Myrr. it. xxviii. 121 This that maketh the 
clowdes to sparkle and lyghtne whan the thondre is herde. 
*530 Palsgr. 726/2 Ware your face, this fier sparkilleth 
apace. 1590 Greene Neucr too Late Wks. (Grosart) VIII. 
107 Their eies like comets, that when they sparkle foretell 
some fatall disparagement. 1692 Sir T. P. Blount Ess. 
153 And so, like two Flints struck together, they will be 
continually sparkling and spitting fire at one another. 1769 
Junius Lett. xxxv. (1788) 177 The coldest bodies warm with 
opposition, the hardest sparkle in collision. 1794 Wordsw. 
Guilt ft Sorr/nv xx, Till on a stone, that sparkled to his 
feet, Struck. . the troubled horse. 1839 Bailey Festus 73, I 
will rub them backwards like a cat ; And you shall see them 
spit and sparkle up. 1886 S.W. Line. Gloss. 138 Larch- 
branches sparkle about so, they’re dangerous for childer. 

b. To throw off small particles ; to crackle. 

1495 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. xv. cxlix. 542 In the see 
of Sicilia is. .a wonder maner salt, for it meltyth in fyre and 
sparklith in water. 1611 Cotgr. , La lumiere pehlle, the 
candle sparkles, or spits. 

o. Of the eyes : To flash with anger or rage. 

1593 Siiaks e Hen. VI, lit. ii. 3x7 Mine eyes should 
spaikle like the beaten Flint. — 3 Hen. VI, 11. v. 131 
With fiery eyes, sparkling for very wrath. 1667 Milton 
P. L. 1. 19 ( With.. Eyes That sparkling blaz'd. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 652 The Seer. .Rowl'd his green 
Eyes, that sparkled with his Rage. 

3 . To reflect or emiL numerous separate rays or 
points of light ; to glitter or flash. 

c 1386 Ciiaucer ICnt.'s T. 1306 A mantelet. . Bret-ful of 
rubies reed, as fir sparclyng. 1560 Bible (Geneva) Eaek. 

i. 7 They sparkled like the appearance of blight brasse. x6tx 
Siiaks. Cytnb. 11. iv. 40 Sparkles this Slone as it was wont, 
or is’t not Too dull for your good wearing ? 1607 Dampier 
Voy. (1699) 414 The Sea seemed all of a Fire about us ; for 
every Sea that broke sparkled like Lightning. 1719 Young 
Busiris in. i, Conquest and ciowns shall sparkle in her 
sight. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. U doty ho xxxvi, She 
saw.. the wide sea sparkling in the morning rays. 1821 
Scott Kenilw. xii. Those stately towers.. which still, in 
some places, sparkled with lights. 1859 Jephson Brittany 

ii. 16 The white villas sparkled in the morning sun. 1894 
Mrs. F. Elliot Roman Gossip iii. 84 An emerald ring. . 
sparkled on one finger. 

b. Jig. or in fig. context. 

1667 L. Stuckley Gospel Glass ix. 75 We have not sparkled 
so much the more in an holy Zeal. 1690 Temple Ess., Poetry 
Wks. 1720 I. 247 ’Tis something to sparkle among Dia- 
monds, but to shine among Pebbles is neither Credit nor 
Value worth the pretending, a 1764 Lloyd Poet Poet. 
Wks. 1774 II. 32 Who can a hearty praise bestow. If merit 
sparkles in a foe. 1781 Cowper Export. 483 It [the language] 
sparkles with the gems he left behind. 1827 Hare Guesses 
(1859) 42 Chaucer sparkles wiLh the dew of morning. 

c. Jig. To be extremely bright or lively in con- 
versation or writing ; to abound or excel in lively 
sallies of wit. 

1698 Coluer Ivimor. Stage 224 Miss Hoyden sparkles 
too much in Conveisation. 1699 J- Dunton Conv. Ireland 
in Ditbl. Scuffle 382 His Wit spaikles as well as his Eyes. 
1744 Berkfley Sir is § 338 Those exalted notions and fine 
hints that sparkle and shine throughout his writings, 1841 
D’Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 352 > They display an original 
comic invention, and sparkle with the most lively sallies. 
1851 Willmott Pleas. Lit. (1852) vii. 40 Boccaccio sparkles 
over a grim treatise, of Calvin. 1893 Lidddn Life Pusey 
I. xiii. 309 These hints., spai kle with the dry and clear 
acuteness characteristic of the writer. 

d. To move, proceed, flow, etc., in a glittering 
or sparkling manner. Const, with preps, and advs.' 

1823 Lamb Elia 11, Amiens Rediv., To trace your salu- 
tary waters spnrkling through green Hertfordsbiie, 1841 
Browning Ptypa Passes Poems (1905) 185 See how that 
beetle burnishes in the path ! There sparkles he along the 
dust 1 1885 Rider Haggard K. Solomon's Mines iii, There 
are the deep kloofs, .down which the rivers sparkle. 

4 . Of wines, etc. : To effervesce with small glit- 
tering bubbles, due to the presence or rising of 
carbonic-acid gas. 

142a [see Sparkling ppl. a) 3 c]. x&jx Milton Samson 
544 Nor did the dancing Ruble Sparkling, out-powi’d, 
the flavor, or the smell,.. Allure thee from the cool Ciystal- 
line stieam. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), To Sparkle,, .to 
send forth small Bubbles, as strong Wine does in a Glass, 
178a Phil. Trans. LXXII. 431 The water sparkled, as does 
Seltzer water, by the vessel being shook. .1826 Art of 
Brewing (ed. 2) 42 Sparkling in the glass like the finest 
bottled ale. 1833 Redding Mod. Wines v. 116 The white 
Crose is a light, delicate wine . ..It sparkles like Champagne. 

5 . a. Of feelings, etc. : To appear or be evident 
in (or through ) the eyes by the brightness or ani- 
mation of these. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. $ Jul. 1. i. 197 A fire sparkling In 
Louers eyes. 1599 — Much. Ado in. i. 51 Disdaine and 
Scorne ride sparkling in her eyes, a 1645 Milton Arcades 
27, I see bright honour sparkle through your eyes. *667 — 
P . L. 11. 388 Joy Sparkl’d in all thir eyes. *704 Swift 
Bait. Bks. Wks, 1841 1 . 132/2 Rage sparkled in his eyes. 
2817 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. v. 543 With nothing but 
victory sparkling in bis eye, 1848 Dickens Dombey liv, 
Intense abhorrence sparkling in her eyes. 
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b. Of the eyes: To be bright or animated ; to 
shine, to glisten, 

1700 Dryden To Duchess of Ormond 10 Inspir’d by two 
fair Eyes that sparkled like your own. 178a Miss Burnly 
Cecilia vin. iii, Her eyes sparkling with joy, and her cheeks 
glowing with pleasure. 1820 Scott Monast. xxvii, His 
eyes sparkled, his frame was agitated. 1883 S. C. Hall 
Retrospect I. 323 A burly man.. whose little eyes seemed 
always sparkling with unclerical humour. 

transf *833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley 1. i. si Hester 
blushed, and sparkled, and looked quite ready to com. 
municate something. 1883 ‘ Mrs. Alexander 1 At Bay iii, 
A bright happy smile sparkled over her countenance, 
t o. To entertain a strong desire for something. 
1665 B rath wait Comment Two Tales (1901) 46 You tax 
me of pride, and tell me, high blood ever sparkles for good 
Cloathes. 

II. Irons. 8. To cause to sparkle or glitter. 

In early use in pa. pple,, and not quite separable from 
Sparkle v? 4. 

tS53 Edeh Treat. New hid. (Arb.) 31 A mountayne, whose 
sande is sparkeled with gold. 1580 Hollvband Tteas.Fr. 
Tong s.v. Brochle , A gowne all sparkeled with gold, or 
aglets. 1619 Williams Semi. Apparell (1620) 16 In picking 
their rockes for diamonds to sparkle him. 1716 Pope Iliad 
VIII. a Aurora now. .Sparkled with rosy light the dewy 
lawn. 1809 W. Irving Knickerb . vi. iv. (1849) 332 The 
jovial sun.. sparkling the landscape with a thousand dewy 
gems. 1821-30 Ld. Cockburn Ment, (1856) iv. 064 The war 
sparkled us with military gaiety and parade. 

7 . To emit, eject, or throw out (fire, etc.) as or 
like sparks. Also transf. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 351 Womens eyes..sparcle 
still the right promethean fire. x5go Spenser F, Q. hi. i. 
32 The bright glister of their beames cleare Did sparckle 
lorth great light. *601 Holland Plinv. I. 13 Mercuiy 
sparkeling his raies. 165a J. Wright 'tr. Camus' Nat. 
Paradox x. 244, I fore see then, replied Miestas (sparkling 
Fire out of his Eyes) that you and I must have a quarrell. 

b. Of the eyes : To indicate or betoken (a feel- 
ing) by brightness or animation. 

a ibozPas/ruil $ Kath. (1878) 1. 224 Your eye Spmkles 
not spirit as t was wont to doe. 1602 Marston A ntonio's 
Rei>. iv. iii, Your eyes should sparkle joy. 1882 C. Irvine 
/list. Scot. Nomencl. Ded. *iv, Our faces then shone with 
joy, and our eyes sparkled gladness, 
e. In various fig. uses. 

1610 Jonson Alch. iv. i, A certaine touch, or aire, That 
sparkles a diuinitie, beyond An earthly beautie ! 1615 

Chapman Odyss, xvm. 311 Thy younger blood Did spaikle 
choicer spirits. 1667 O. Heywood Ucart-Treas. vii, The 
working forge of men’s wicked hearts doth sparkle forth 
suitable imaginations. 174a Young Nt. Th. v. 781 Her gaiety 
..That, like the Jews fam’d oracle of gems, Sparkles in- 
stiuction. 

8. With down'. To dispel (gloom) by cheerful 
behaviour or spirits. 

1840 Lady C. Bury Hist, of Flirt iv, His endeavours to 
sparkle down the gloom on his sister’s countenance. 

SpaTkle.z'. 5 * Obs. ox dial. Forms: 5-6 spark el-, 
-kle, 6 -cla ; 5-6 sparkyl-, 6 sparkel-, -kyll, 5-6 
sparole (6 -ckle), 5- sparkle. [Alteration of 
SCARPLE v. Cf. DlSPAlUCLE 37.] 

1 . intr. Of persons : To separate, scatter, or dis- 
perse. Freq. with abroad. 

6x440 Geturydes 6049 A bale thei drewe, and sperlcelyd 
her and per. c 1477 Caxton Jason 9 The other, .were anon 
so discoraged that they sparklid abrode. 2323 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. 1 . ccxix. a8i Xhanthey sparcled abrode lyke men y‘ 
weie discomfyted and chased. 1568 Grafton Chron. II, 
341 Assoneas this pioclamation was made, they sparkled 
abroade, euery man to their awne homes. 

2 . irons. To cause to scatter or disperse ; to 
drive in different directions. Also sparkle away 
(quod 703). 

<11470 Harding Chron. clxxiv. iii, Then went the kyng, . 
and sparcled them then so That North they went, c 1489 
Caxton Sonnes ofAymon xiv. 332 To thende ye maye gader 
agen togyder your folke that be soo sperkled abiode. 1306 
in Mem. Hen. VII (Rolls) 282 All his other ships were 
sparkled, some to Rye. . } some were drowned. 1353 W. 
Watreman Fardle Radons 1. ii. 31 They ware diuersely 
sparckled in diuers partes of the world. 1618 Fletcher 
Loyal Subj. I. y, Beaten, and’t please your Giace, And all 
his Forces sparkled. 1703 Thorrsby Let. to Ray, Sparkle 
tvway, to disperse, spend, waste. 1836 Wilbraham Cheshire 
Gloss, (ed. a) in Sparkle , . .to disperse. 

3 . To cast abroad; to scatter, sprinkle, or strew. 
C1440 Gesla Rom, xxvi. 100 And so is be blode sperkelid 

aboute the cradil. 1348 Elyot, Conspergo, to scatter or 
sparcle about abundantly, to strawe. 1333 Eden Decades 
r. m. (Arb.) 77 As thowgh meleghad byn sparkeled throweh 
owte al that sea. B 

transf. 1338 Starkey England 11 i. i 57 The cure therof 
ys sparkylyd in the cure of al other. 

b. dial. To spatter (liquid, etc.) over one. 

1787 Grose Prov. Gloss. s.v., He sparkled the water all 
over me. 1834 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss. II. 270 He 
rode so tost he sparkled the mud all over me. 

4 . To sprinkle, bestrew, or bespatter with (also 
in) something; to dot thickly. 

14 . Sir Bettes 330 (Camb, MS. Ff. ii. 38), The chyldys 
clothys, ryche ana gode, He had sparkylde with that blode. 
?555 B DEN Decades (Arb.) 196 The pauement of the temple 
is all sparcled with bludde. 1378 Lyte Dodoens 586 The 
truite loloweth after, which is long, the outside thereof 
spaickled, and set full of little bowles or bosses, xfiae 
™ CH * S PiPV** 1L *?• *495 Who being sparkled there- 
hya.’ f o rCe Sf the PW°, n - *6*9 mCapt. Smith's 

Wks. (Arb.) II. 819 io.see bright honour sparkled all in 
gwe, Would steele a spirit that ne’re fought before. 
fig' iS7“ Foxe a . t[Af. (ed. 2) 1152/a Such as had fresh 
wyttes sparcled with Gods grace, 


b. techn. To overlay or daub with cement or 
the like. (Cf. Sparkling vbl. sbf 2.) 

*803 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. I. 89 Pan-tiling, with 
small- ■sized deal lath, and sparkled within side. 

5 . To disseminate or diffuse; to spread or cir- 
culate. 

cxms Du Wes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 922 Of it to sparcle 
the beames through all the worlde. a 1347 Surrey AEneid 
11. 199 Lefull be it to sparcle in the ayre Their secretes all. 
i$ 77“87 Holinshed Scot. Chron. (1806) II. 206 111 seed of se- 
dition, sparkled and scattered in the cruel civil wares before, 

Sparkleberry. U.S. A shrub or small tiee, 
Vaccinium arboreum , of the southern United 
States ; the farklebcrry. 

x8gx in Cent. Diet. 1908 R. W. Chambers Firing Line 
viii, A superb butterfly .. came flitting about the sparkle- 
Leiry bloom. 

Spa'rkled, ppl. afi [f. Sparkle si. or 0. 1 ] 

1 . Speckled, spotted. Now dial. 

1480 'Treviso's Higden (Caxton) 1. 51 b/a In the welmes 
after than ones Ben founde reed sperclid [Roils ed. 
splekked] stones. 1787 [see Sparky a, 1 bj. 1873 Williams 
& Jones Somerset Gloss. 33 Sparcled, Sparked, . . speckled. 

2 . Filled with sparkles, rare “ l . 

0x347 Surrey AEncid 11, 220 But she gan stare with 
.sparcled eyes of flame. 

t Spa'rkled, ppl. a . 2 Obs. [f. Sparkle v. 2 ] 
Scattered, dispeiscd; dishevelled. 

01547 Surrey AEneid 11. 317 Cassandra.. From Pallas 
cliirch was drawn with sparkled tresse, — Eccles. v, 46, 

I saw.. The plenteous houses sackt; the owners end with 
shame, Their sparkled goods. 1608 Heywood Lucrece 1. 
ii, Did not this monster. .Make her unwilling chaiioteer.. 
crush her father's bones ,. and dash his sparkled brains 
Upon the pavements'! 

Sparkler (spaulriaj). £f. Sparkle 0.1 + -er.] 

1 . One who sparkles or shines in respect of beauty 
or accomplishments; csp. a vivacious, witty, or 
pretty young woman. 

1713 Addison Guardian No. 120 § x What wou’d you say, 
should you see the Sparkler, .thumping the Table with a 
Dice-Box? 1772 Town <$■ County Mag. 67 lie called her 
his spaikler, and commended her person and accomplish- 
ments. 1800 Weems Life Washington (1810) i. 6 To wheeze 
and cough by themselves, and not depiess the.. spirits of 
the young spaiklers. 1849 Cuppi.es Green Hand vi. (1856) 

58 'No doubt,' says Bill, 'she’s what I call a exact sparklet 1’ 

2 . A bright or sparkling eye. Chiefly pi. Lat- 
terly colloq. or slang. 

1746 Hi'.rvey Medit. (1818) 59 The eve, that outshone the 
diamond's brilliancy,., where is it? where shall we find the 
rolling sparkler? 1773 Sheridan Duenna 11. ii, One glance 
of those roguish spai filers would fix me again. 1804 Sport- 
ing Mag, XXIII. 284 A very beautiful woman, with a pair 
of bright sparklers. 1834 Ainsworth Flitch of Bacon 11. 
iii. 135 As to her eyes, they shine, like— I don 't know what , 
though they don’t come up to the lustre of Bab’s sparklers. 

3 . A sparkling gem ; a diamond. 

1822 Byron Werner in. i. 328 Oh, thou sweet sparkler 1 

Thou more than stone of the philosopher I i860 All Year 
Round N 0. 46. 459 Amber mouthpieces filleted with ‘ spai k- 
lers’, as the English ciacksman affectionately calls dia- 
monds. 1893 McCarthy Red Diamonds I. 11. 47 Pretty 
spaiklers, ain’t they? 

4 . An insect having a shining or sparkling ap- 
pearance; spec, any beetle of the family Licin- 
delidse] a tiger- beetle. 

x86oPiesse Lab. Chem. Wonders 2 Cicindelaor sparkler. 
C1860 J. Carlin To Fireflies i. in Harped s Mag, (1884) 
Mar. 39°/* Awake, ye sparklers, bright and gay. 

5 . A sparkling wine. 

x868 Rep. II. S. Commissioner Agric, (1869) 375 In France 
the manufacturers of sparkling wine. .have to increase its 
effervescence by mixing it with the wine grown in Cham- 
pagne, which is a natural sparkler. 

6. Something which shines or sparkles ; a spark- 
ling firework. 

*8 ?! 9 Warren Asiron. vi. 1x3 [Mercury] keeps so near the 
sun that very few people have ever seen the brilliant spark- 
ler. 1894 Westm.Gaz.-i Nov. 3/2 The most popular and 
novel among these [fireworks] aie the electric spaikler [etc.]. 

Sparkless (spaukles), a. [f. Spark j3.i + 
-less,] Free from or devoid of sparks ; emitting 
no sparks. 

1821 Shelley Adonais xf, Nor, when the spirit’s self has 
ceased to burn, With sparkless ashes load an unlamented 
urn '.i v** 1 Browning CasuGuidi Wind. 11, 290 Like an 

anvil black And sparkless. x88t Standard 14 Sept. 3/1 The 
engine should be.. smokeless, as noiseless as possible, but 
sp irkless is imperative, 
b. spec, in Electr. 

c 1863 Wylde's Circ, Sciences I. 272/1 The relays are 
‘sparkless’ 1890 Telegr. Jrnl. 21 Feb. 203/2 The impossi- 
hility of making a sparkless commutator. 

Hence Bpa-rklessly adv. 

1891 in Cent, Diet, 

Sparklet (sparklet), [f. Spark sb.i + -let.] 

1 . A small spark or sparkle. Also transf. 

1689 Cotton Poems, Night ii. Spread o’er the Earth thy 
bable Veil, Heaven s twinckhng sparklets to conceal. 1824 
Blackw. Mag. XV. 429 The glimmering worm.. Whose 
sparklet of dim radiance [etc.]. 1877 [May Laffan] Hon. 
Miss Ferrard III. iv. 183 A pale yellowish mist, in which 
here and there a tiny sparklet was visible. 
flg. 1830 W. Taylor Hist. Sum. Germ. Pottry II. 176 
The steel, with which The great Creator of all truth 
bestows On the dead tinder of futurity. The first live 
sparklet. 1856 Miss Yonge Daisy Chain 1. xxiv. (1879) 256 
The first little gleam, little bit of a sparklet of the meaning. 

187a Haveroal Minist. Song(ed. 3) x S A praise all morn- 
ing sunshine, And spaiklets of the spring. 


2. A small sparkling ornament for a dress. 

1902 Daily Chron. 2 May 8/3 Mother-of-pearl paillettes are 
the latest sparklet introduced for the gloufication of chiffon 
di esses. 

Spark-like, a. and adv. [f. Spark sb\ + -like.] 

A. adj. Like or resembling a spark. 

<1x8x4 Mermaid 11. ii. in New Brit. Theatre II. 479 Her 
quick and sparklike eyes appear So kindled with malign 
intelligence. 1868 Morris Earthly Par. (1870) II. m. 378 
And sparklike gems glitter fiom many a hand. 

B. adv. After the manner of a spark. 

1845 Bailey Feslus (ed. 2) 316 Thou shalt be Dashed from 
creation spark- like fiom a hand Scarless. 

SparkLiness: seeSPARKHNGNESS(qnot. 01697). 
Sparkling (spauklig), vbl. sb. i [f. Sparkle v.i) 

1. The action of sending out sparks or sparkles, 
or of glittering with light ; scintillation. 

c 1440 Trowf. Parv. 467/2 Spartlynge [Winch. Sparke- 
lyng]. 1348 Elyot, Scintillatio, a sparkelyng vp of fire, 
16x4 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems (1616) I j, Her Eyes such 
Beames sent foortli, that but with Paine Here, weaker 
Sights their sparckling could sustnine. 1667 Inform, Fire 
Lond. in Somers 'TrmtsVlI. 619 lie saw something .. like 
wild-fire by the sparkling and spitting. 1701 G. Stanhofr 
Pious Breath, iii. xiv, (1704) 225 Thou hast not., the spark- 
ling of Precious Stones, nor the Harmony of Musick, 2728 
Bailey, Scintillation, a spmklingas Fiie. x8xx Pinkerton 
Petrol. II. 537 Stones thrown bounding into this furnace, 
produced flaming eruptions with sparkling. 1884 Pall Malt 
G. 8 Apr. 4/1 A spaikling of gold, silver, or the dull lustre 
of n bionze. 

fig. 1613 Drumm. of IIawtii. Cypress Grove Wks. (1711) 

1 17 Fiom the sparkling of God in the soul, or fiom the god- 
like spai kies of the soul. 

b. allrib. with relay (cf. Sparking vbl, sb.i). 
c 1865 Wylde's Circ.Sci. 1. 272 The spaikling tolay of other 
makers compels them to use only a very moderate powei. 

2. With pi. An instance of this; a shower of 
sparks ; a spark or fiery particle ; a gleam, a sparkle. 

<*1529 Skelton P. Spar owe 80 Pliyllypes soule to kepe., 
from her fyry sparklynges, For burnynge of his wyngos. 
1338 Piiaer Al netd v. O ij, '1 hey thcmselues beholding 
spie, The spaicklings rising bioad. *582 SrANViiuKsr 
sEncis 1. (Aib.) 23 First on flint smiting soom spmcklinges 
spiinckled Achntes. 1710 J. Clarke tr. liohault's Nut. 
Philos. (1729) 1. 1. ii. 10 if nny one looks full upon the Sun, 
and immediately goes into a dark Place, he will see the 
Sun there, and some Spaiklings of it. 1799 G. Smith La- 
boratory I. x8x You may pciLeivc by the increase of the 
sparklings of the iron bars, how your woik goes in. 1820 
Words w. Ilivcr Duddon Sonn. xxv, The waters seein to 
waste Their vocal chaim ; their spaiklings cease to please. 
1848 Clough Bo/hie in. 52 Here, the delight of the bather, 
you roll in beaded sparklings. 

fig. 1641 R. Brooke Eng. Episc. n. vii. 104 Are Llicre not 
some sparklings of this Truth, even amongst us in Eng- 
land? 1776 Love Diary 22 Sept, in Mem. (1837) I- v. 198, 

1 have had some sparklings of shame now and then. 

Sparkling, vbl, sb . 2 Obs. or dial. [f. 
Sparkle vf] L 

1. The action of dispersing or scattering. 

c 1460 Pronip. Pam. (Winch.) 426 Sparkelyng, . . disci, 
pacio. 1330 Palsgr. 273/2 Sparclyng abrode, dhpertion . 
a 1616 Beaum. & Fl. Bonduca iii. ii, March close, and sud- 
den like a tempest : all executions Done without spaikiinir 
of the Body. 

2 . techn. (See quot. and cf. Sparkle v . 2 4 b.) 

1787 W. H. Marshall E. Norfolk (1795) 1 1. 388 Sparkling , 

C laying between the spars to covet the thatch of cottages. 

sparkling (spaukliq), ppl. 0.1 Also 3 aperc- 
linde, 5-6 sperkelynge ; 5 sprakelynge. ff. • 
Sparkle v. 1 ] 

1. ThaL emits sparks or sparkles. Also Jig. and 
in fig. context. 

a 1223 Ancr. R. 34 per in sperclinde luuc bicluppefl oure 
leofmon. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 230 Tho that 
u ” " ~ ’ J ’ ' uly ' 


haue eyen like ly of fyre brandynge and sprakelynge, bene 
angiy and shameles. 1493 Festivall (W. de W, 1515) 43 
Tongues muste speke wordcs of fyre that is sharpe and 
sperkelynge. 1599 George a Greene 1. iv, Wherein two 
sapphires ourne like spaikling fire. 1625 Jackson Creed v. 
Ii. 455 The light of truth will suddainly burst out, as from 
a sparkling fire. x8x6 Scott Bl. Dwarf iii, A large spaik- 
ling fire of turf and bog-wood. 

transf. 1648 Crashaw Delights Muses Wks. (1904) jaj 
In the close murmur of a sparkling noyse. 
b. transf. 01 heat. 

01700 Kennett MS. Lansdowne 1033, fol, 388 (Hnlliw.), 
A spaikling or welding heat, used to weld barrs or pieces 
of iion. 1813 J. Smith Panorama Sci. Art I. it The 
sparkling or welding heat is used, by which die metal is 
brought nearly to a state of fusion, 
o. Sparkling synchisis : (see first quot.). 

1859 Mayne Expos. Lex. 1239/1 Sparkling Synchysis ,. . 
term for a species of Synchysis, in which sparks are seen 
flashing before the eyes. 1898 Hvtchinsoris Arch, Sitrg. 
IX. 335 This attack ftad resulted in detachment of retina, 
spaikling synchisis, and loss of perception of light. 

2. Of the eyes : Flashing, bright, animated. 

142a [cf. ij 1391 Shaks. x Hen. VI, 1. L 12 His spark- 
ling Eyes, repleat with wrathful! fire, x6xx Cotgr. s.v. Pe- 
tilter. A snarVUnnr eye. 17x9 1 )e Foe 

md sparkling Sharp- 

, 405 A sparkling eye 

beneath _ a wrinkled front The vet’ran shows. 1822 Scott 
Nigel xi, A thin bronzed visage, . .and a pair of sparkling 
black eyes. 

Comb, 1801 Cath. Hood Remonstr ., etc. a6 Sparkling- 
ey’d health, fair innocence, and peace. 
transf. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11. 111. i. With a sparkling 
briskness of glance, 

3. Reflecting or emitting rays of light ; flashing, 
glittering, brilliant, resplendent. 


SPARKLING. 
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SPARPLE. 


1590 Spenser F, Q. i. viii. 22 His sparkling blade about 
his head he blest, c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. xxviii, When spark- 
ling stars twiie not, thou guild'st the eauen. x66x Boyle 
Style 0/ Script. 51 What the Diamond is amongst stones, 
the pretiousest, and the sparklingest, the most apt to scatter 
light. 1784 Cowfer Taskv. 112 The spaikling trees And 
shrubs of fairy land. x8xx J. Wilson Isle of Palms i. 3 
While many a sparkling star . . Par down within the watery 
sky reposes. 1850 R. G, Cumming Hunter's Life S. Afr. 
(1902) 57/1 A mixture of fat and a grey sparkling ore, having 
the appearance of mica. 

b. Of water, the sea, etc, 

178a Phil. Trans. LXX 11 . 450 The spaikling quality of the 
water did not cease entirely til! the vegetable was quite de- 
prived of its life, *794 Mrs. Radclifpe Myst, Udolpho tv, 
Sometimes a torrent poured its sparkling flood high among 
the woods. 1825 Scott Talism. ii, They had now arrived 
at,. the fountain which welled out.. in sparkling profusion. 
x8gx Farrar Darkn. <$- Dawn xxxii, Its glotious vineyards 
by that blue and sparkling sea. 

fig. 1806 Wordsw. A Complaint 10 That consecrated 
fount Of murmuring, sparkling, living love, 

o. Of wines, etc. : (see Sparkle v . 1 4). 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv, Priv. 244 Drynke grene 
wyne, clere, sharpe, and sparklynge in terapure. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Past. v. 108 Two Goblets will I crown with 
sparkling Wine. 1757 Gray Bard 77 Fill high the spark- 
ling bowl. 1825 T. Hook Sayings Ser. it. Passion # Prmc. 
ix. III. 162 Those to whom the sparkling champagne . . was 
a novelty. 1833 Redding Mod. Wines v.71 Champagne wines 
are divided into sparkling.., demi sparkling.., and still 
wines. 1888 Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 606 The sparkling cham- 
pagnes are made from both white and red grapes. 

transf, 1826 Art of Brewing (ed. 2) 27 A pungent agree- 
able flavour, and a brilliant sparkling appearance. 

d. Effervescent. 

1844 G Bird Urin. Deposits (1857) I 7 ° This mixture 
evolves enough carbonic acid to be 1 sparkling and is 
generally taken with readiness. 

e. In certain bird names, as sparkling pheasant, 
-tail (see quots.). 

1861 Gould Trochilidse lll. pi. 168 Tryfihxna Duponti, 
Sparkling-tail. The tail is rendered remarkably sparkling 
by the decided contrasts of its colours. 1867 — Birds Asia 
VII. pi. 38 Phasianns Scintillans, Sparkling Pheasant. 

4 . Of talk, writing, etc. : Characterized by bril- 
liancy and liveliness. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. § 129 His person beautiful, 
and graceful.. ; his wit pleasant, sparkling, and sublime. 
170X De Foe Trueborn Eng. 33 It makes their Wit as 
sparkling as their Wine. X795-x8i4 Wordsw. Exeats. 11. 
282 And he continued, when worse days were come, To 
deal about his spaikling eloquence. 1828 Carlyle Misc. 
(1857) I. 2x4 A piece of sparkling rhetoric. 1836 N. Brit. 
Rev. XXVI. 229 Another lively chronicle.., which sketches 
with.. spaikling vivacity the viitues, the follies, and the 
shams of our own day. 1884 L. J. Jennings Croker Papers 
I. Pref. p. iii, Mr. Crokei's own letters were written in a 
singularly light and sparkling vein, 
transf. 1859 Gullicic & Timbs Paint. 268 The vigorous 
and spaikling touch adopted by Velasquez. 1887 Encycl. 
Brit. XXIII. 7x0/1 The modem characters . . have finer 
strokes and seiifs, and produce in the page a more regular 
and sparkling general effect. 

5 . Of persons: Brilliant, animated, sprightly. 

<2x704 T. Brown To Belinda v. Wks. 17x1 IV. 100 Tho’ 

she's as sparkling, and as fine As Jests, and Gemms, and 
Paint can make her. 1746 Hkrvey Medit. (1818) 269 The 
voice which so lately pronounced the sparkling pair husband 
and wife. 

6. Of pleasure : Characterized by a high degree 
of delight or enjoyment. 

1789 Burns Let. to Mrs. McMurdo 2 May, Never did 
little Miss with more sparkling pleasure shew her applauded 
Samplar to partial Mama. 1842 Lover Handy Andy xlvii, 
Privation one day, profusion the next, darkling dangers, 
and sparkling joys ! 

f Spa rkling, ppl, a. 2 06s.- 1 In 4 sperke- 
lan.de. [f. Sparkle ». 2 ] Dispersing, scattering. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 1. ii. (Skeat) 1 . 75 Woltest thou 
not wel,.that every shepherde ought by reson to seke his 
sperkelande sheep. 

Spa'rklingly, adv. [f. Sparkling ppl. a. 1 ] 
In a sparkling or vivacious manner ; with spark- 
ling brightness or brilliancy ; brilliantly. 

1669 Boyle Certain Physiol. Ess. (ed. 2) Absol. Rest 
Bodies 18 Some Diamonds of hers, which sometimes would 
look more spaiklingly than they were wont, and sometimes 
far more dull than ordinary. x8ao Wiffen Aontan Hours 
(ed. 2) 13 In whose glass All things look sparklingly. < 1854 
7 'ait's Mag. XXI. 260 Spurted the splinters sparklingly, 
saw scraped, and hammer rung. 2879 Meredith Egoist 
vii, She assured him sparklingly that she was well. 

So Spa'rklingness. rare. 

a i 6 qx Boyle Ess. Intestine Motions Quiescent Solids Wks. 
1744 1. 286/2, 1 have, .seemed to my self to observe a mani- 
festly gieater clearness and sparklingness at some times 
than at others, a 1607 Aubrey Lives (1898) II. 245 He 
threw his reparties about the table with so much spark- 
lingness [ed. 1813 sparkliness] and gentileness of witt. 

t SpaTky, sb. 06s.~ l [f. Spark sbA + -y.] A 
spark or gallant. 

1736 Mrs. Calderwood in Coltness Collect. (Maitland 
Clue) 196 Miss Collier the cousine is a well-looked little 
lassie, and severall little sparkies were in love with her. 

Sparky (spauki), a . [f. Spark si. 1 or ».l] 

1 . fa. Of velvet: Spotted with gold or some 
similar material. Obs.— 1 

Cf. Sparked ppl. a. 2, and 1 sparke of veluet Sackets ' in 
Dekker Work for Armourers (1608) G ij. 

1620 in Blunt Ch, Chester-le-Street (1884) 8 5 Paid for 
twelve yeards of sparkie velvett for the pulpitt cloth, at 4s. 
y« yearde, 48s. , . 

b. dial. Of cattle : Mottled j = Sparked///, a. 1. 
VOL. IX. 


I *787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Sparkey, or Sparkled, spotted, 
sprinkled. A sparkey cow. 1837- in dial, glossaries (Devon, 
Somerset, Wilts). 1869 Daily News 8 Dec., The second 
pure Devon in the young class. .showed in fine contrast 
with the very ‘sparky ' one in the older class. 

2 . Emitting sparks ; also, lively, vivacious. 

1827 Carlyle Germ, Rom. II. 298 The Archivarius 
caught these lilies blazing in sparky fire and dashed them 
011 the witch. 1883 in W. W. Peyton Life H. Miller ii. 21 
Few like him for sport, a stirring, sparkle callant. 
Sparling (spavilig). Now chiefly north, and 
Sc. Forms : a. 4-6 sperlyng(e, -lingo, 4-6, 8-9 
sperling. jfL 5-6 sparlynge, 6 -lyng, 6- spar- 
ling, 7sparlin. [ad. OF. esperlinge (later esperlan, 
mod.F. Pperlan ), of Teutonic origin, = MDu. and 
MLG. spirlinc , LG. and G. spierling (also G. and 
Du. sptermg). Cf. Spieling and Sperling.] 

1 . The common European smelt, Osmerus eper- 
lanus. (Used either as a generic or collective 
name, or of single fish.) 

a. 1307-8 Durh. Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 3 In..ccc sperlinges. 
c 1325 Melr, Horn. 136 Riht als sturioun etes merling. And 
lobbekeling etes sterling, a 1377 A hi ngdon Rolls (Camden) 
38 In speilyng xiijs. xjd. c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 54 
Smalle fyssne jjou take per with, als troujte, sperlynges 
and menwus withal. 1489 Churchw. Acc. Walbfrswick, 
Suffolk (Nicholls, 1797) 183 The sed 2 men to gef a reken- 
ynge of the heryngs and sperlinges, 1500 MaSion (Essex) 
Crt. Rolls Bundle 39, No. 2 b, Per iii barell. heryng, iii 
cad. heryng, et ii meyse sperling. a 1536 Songs, Carols, 
etc. (E.E T.S.) 114 Whan..speilyngis rone with speris in 
harnes to defence. 1387 Shuttleworths' Acc. (Chetham Soc.) 
43 A querter of a freshe samonde and foure salte ielles iij* ; 
sperlinges iij d . 1596-7 Ibid. 108 Sperlynges. 1754 T. 
Gardner Hist. Dnnwich 143 Fishing-Boats for full and 
shotten Herrings, Sperlings, or Sprats, a 1869 C. Spence 
From Braes of C arse (1898) 32 Ye catch a sperling, and I 
catch a fluke. 

/ 3 . 14.. Lat.-Eng. Foe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 609 Sardallus , a 
sparlynge. c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 833 in Babees 
Book (x868) 163 Salt fysche, salt Congur, samoun, with spar- 
lynge. 1S17.SV/. Cases StarChamb. (Selden) II. 120 Thomas 
..came with. ,ix° last of heiyng. .and iiij last of Sparlyng. 
1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. v. 330 The gtlden Spar- 
lings, when cold Winter's blast Begins to threat, them- 
selves together cast. 1651 in W. M. Myddelton Chirk 
Castle Acc. (1908) 34 For sparlings & other fish at Chester. 
1653 W. Lauson Comm. Dennys' Secrets Angling it. No. 
17 it., [The gudgeon] is a dainty fish, like, or neere as good as 
the Sparlin. 1782 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 2) IX. 6934 Smelts are 
often sold in the streets of London split and dried. They are 
called di ied starlings. 1793 Statist. Acc. Scotl. VII. 34 The 
smelt or spailing, aveiy rare fish, is also found in the Cree. 
1804 Galloway Poems 73 While Forth yields hersa'mon and 
sparling. 1886 Field 23 Jan. 103/3 The fine net. .was used 
for sparling, eels, &c. 

+b. fig. As a term of endearment. 06s.— 1 
1570 Wit 4 Science (1848) 38, I wylbe bolde wytli my 
nowne darlyng, Cum now, a has, my nowne proper sparlyng. 

2 . Applied to other small fish : f a. The sprat, 
Clnpea sprattus. 06s. 

1740 R. Brookes Art of Angling n. xxxvii. 153 Of the 
Sprat or Sparling. A Sprat is so Tike a Herring in every 
Particular, that [etc.]. 

b. U.S. A young or immature herring. 

1884 Goode Nat. Hist. Aquat. Anirn. 350 Certain local 
names for the Herring which,. designate certain conditions 
and ages. To this class belongs the name ‘ Sperling em- 
ployed by our own fishermen of Cape Ann to denote the 
young herrings. 1888 Earll in Goode Amer. Fishes 34a 
The pasture school remained within a few miles of a large 
school of sperling without being diawn after them. 

3 . aitrib. and Comb., as sparling-boat, fishing , 
etc.; -j* aparling-fl.sh.er, -fowl, the (female) goos- 
ander, Mergus merganser. 

1678 Ray Willughby's Ornith. 333 The Dun-Diver or 
Sparlin-fowl : Merganser feemina. 1700 C. Leigh Nat. 
Hist. Lancs., etc. 1. 161 The Sparling- Fisher, .is about the 
Bigness of a Duck, and by a wonderful Activity in Diving 
catches its Prey. 17x0 Sibbald Hist, Fife it. 40 The 
Female of it [ sc. goosander] is by some thought to be the 
Mergus Cinereus, the Sparling-Fowl. 1754 T. Gardner 
Hist. Dnnwich 20 Each Sperling-Boat, five shillings on 
presenting Days. 1902 Stirling: Nat, Hist. 4 Arch. Soc. 
Jrnl. 29 The sparling is one of the fishes of the Forth, and 
sparling fishing is still prosecuted in the river. 

t Spar lire. 06s. Forms : a. 1 speerlira (etc.), 
4 sparlire, sperlire, 4-5 sparlyr(e. £. 4-5 
sparlyver, -uer, 5 sperly ver. [OE. spte.r-, spear - 
lira (also sper-, speoru -), f. spearwa calf of the 
leg + lira Lire sb. 1 The later change of -lire to 
•liver is irregular.] The calf of the leg. 

a. cxooo /Elfric Dent, xxviii. 35 Slea pe drihten mid 
pam wirstan yfele on cneowum and on spearlirum. 13.. 
Sir Beues 2487 Be (>e rijt leg ghe him grep,. . pat nej jhe 
braide out is sparlire. 13.. Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 158 Heme 
wel haled, hose gf pat .same grene, pat spenet on his sparlyr 
& clene spures vnder. a 2400 Octouian 330 The ape hym 
boot full ylle Tporgh the sparlyre. 

0. c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 92 pe Lord schal smyte 
pee wip moost yvel biel in knees and in sparlyveris. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) ,V. 353 For pat tyme pe Longo- 
bardes usede strapeles wip brode laces doun to pe sparlyver. 
14.. Paris Body in Wr.-Wulcker 63a Musculus, the sper. 

ly Sparm(e, obs. ff. Sperm. Sparmacetye, obs. 
f. Spermaceti. Spar-maker : see Spar sbj 5. 
Sparmatioall, -tyke, obs. ff. Spermatic(al. 
S par oid (spse'roid, sparoid), a. and sb. Ichth. 
[acL mod.L. Spar aides, f. sparus Sparus.] 

A. ad/. Of or belonging to, characteristic of, 
the SparidsB or sea-bream family. 


*836 J. Richardson Fauna Bor. Amer, m. 71 No one 
Sparoid species is known to exist on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 1842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 310 The genus Ptniapus 
Is founded upon certain Sparoid fishes found in the Indian 
Seas. 1862 Couch Brit. Pishes I. 220 The Sparoid Family, 
or Sea Breams. 

b. Of scales : (see quots.). 

a 1836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes (1830) II. 133 Sparoid scales 
are. .thin, broader than long, with the centre of growth near 
their posterior border. x88o Gunther Fishes 46 Scales, the 
free surface of which is spiny, and which have no denticula- 
tion on the Margin, have been termed Sparoid scales. 

B. sb. A fish of this family. 

1842 Brands Diet. Sci., etc. 1136/2 Sparoids, Sparoides, 
the name of a tribe of Acanthopterygian fishes of which the 
genus Sparus is the type. 1831 Mantell Petrifactions v 
§ 1. 412 Sparoids, or Breams. 1884 Goode Nat. Hist. 
Aquat. Anirn. 394 Californian Sparoids. 

Sparonaro, obs. variant of Spebonara. 
Sparoo, -ov, -ow(e, obs. forms of Sparrow. 
t Sparple, v. Obs. Forms: a. 4, 6aparpil(l, 
5 sparpeyll, 5-6 sparpyll(e, 6 -el(l, 6-7 -al(l, 
4-6 (9) sparple ; 4-5 sparpoil, 6 -ole ; 5 sper- 
pule, 5-6 sperpele, -ale, -ole, Bperple. 0. 4-6 
sparble, 6 sparbel-. (See also Sparfle v., 
Sparkle z>. 2 , and Spabtle ».l) [ad. OF. espar- 
peillier (rathe.; mod.F. Sparpiller), — Prov. espar- 
palhar , Catal. esparpillar. It. sparpagliare, to 
scatter, disperse, send in all directions : of uncei- 
tain origin, cf. Dispabple ».] 

1 . inir. To go or run in different directions ; to 
disperse or scatter. 

a. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8488 Fele were 
slayn alb pey fledde, & fleyng J>ey sparplyed & spredde. 
c 1420 Wars Alex. (Prose) 39 (E.E.T.S.), Wate Jjou nojte 
weie ]>at a wolfe chasez a grete floke of schepe & gerse ]>am 
sparple. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7826 On J>e ferth day 
)>ai sparpylled. ci 473 Rauf Coiljear 26 Ilk ane tuik ane 
seir way. And sperpelli t fall fer. 

p. c 1440 Partonope 1076 (Roxb. CL), For Partanope made 
hym sparble wyde. ci 430 Merlin xvii. 274 Than sparbled 
the saisnes and turned bakke towarde her chyuachie. 

2 . trans. To cast or throw here and there or in 
different directions; to scatter; to disperse or 
separate unduly or improperly. 

a 1350 John Bait. 222 in Horstm. Altengl, Leg. (1881) xa6 
be banes hat \>ai fand Sparpilled ]>ai wide in he land. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxxi. (1495) 942 The lough 
voyc is hose and sparplyd by smalle and dyuers biethynge. 
<21400-50 Alexander 4162 pan feid h»» foxth..& freschly 
assemblis All at was sperpolid on he spene & spilt with J>e 
blastis. 1487 Sc, Acts Parlt. (1814) II. 178 Nor the mer- 
chandis gudis be strikin vp nor vnresonablysperpalit. 15x3 
Douglas AEneid xi. xii. 50 With sik rebound and rewyne 
wonder sayr That he his lyfe hes sparpellit in the ayr, 
1542 Si. Papers Hen. VIII, III. 374 The Kinges Majesties 
; Judges.. wer so sperplid or severid from other, not two in 
one housse. 1566 Drant tr. Hor., Sat. 1. i. A iij, If that thou 
spende and sparple it, no dodkin wyll abyde. 18x9 W. 
Tennant Papistry Storm'd v. (1827) 152 The beukle-banies 
black That sparpled lay about like wrack Or tangles on a 
shore. 

b. To disperse by distribution or division among 
persons. Chiefly Sc. 

X435 Misyn Fire of Love 24 Gudes h e whilk he has ouer 
his nede, to hame hat it nedis he sparpyll. 1533 Bellenden 
Livy 11. iii. 138 The faderis has dividit he croun amang 
hame seif, and sparpellit his riches and guddis amang he 
pepill. 1581 Reg. Privy Council Scot. III. 414 The guidis 
and geir of the ioirsaidis rebellis.,ar sparpallit and devidit 
in the handes of sindre personis. 16x5 Ibid. X. 343 [They 
have] sparpallit and disponit upoun the same gold and 
silver at thair pieasour. 

3 . To break up, scatter, disperse (an assembly," 
army, fleet, etc.) by superior force. Freq. with 
abroad. 

o. 1382 Wyclif 2 Sam. xviii, 8 Forsothe there was the 
batail sparpoild vpon the face of al the loond. <1x420 
Wars Alex. (Prose) 74 (E.E.T.S.), Thare na gouernour es 
j>e folke are sparpled belyfe ais schepe hat ere wit owtten 
ane hirde. 1489 Caxton Faytts of A. 1. xxiv. 74 So were 
they in parell to be broken and sparpeylled abrode. c 1500 
Melusine 165 , 1 ..shal shew you of the viii vessels that were 
sparpylled by the teinpeste. X54g Thomas Hist. Italy 186 
Andrew and his men behaued them selfes so valiauntly, 
that they sparpled the imperiall army abrode. 158a N. 
Lichefield tr. Casianheda’s Conq. E. Ind. 1. lviii. 221 b. 
There was made a great slaughter, yea, farre greater then 
in the fieldes, for that there they were sperpeled and heere 
they tooke them altogether in their streets. 

p, ax 5x3 Fabyan Chron. vil (1811) 375 Where thorough 
that sympfe feleshyp whiche named theym self shepherdes, 
was aisseueryd and sparbelyd. Ibid. 636 The Kynges 
hoost was sparbled and chosya. 

4. To disperse in a more or less regular or 
methodical manner. 

c 1400 Lan franc's Cirurg. 158 Pe veyne arisynge comej* to 
pe mydrifi & sum partte of air is spaFpoiled poru} pe 
mydrif & pe lymes of pe brest. 1536 Bellenden Cron. 
Scot. (1821) I. 48 King Rewtha broebt all maner of craftis- 
men out of othir contres, and sparpellit thaim in sindry 
schiris of his realme. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet, go There is 
another kind of exornacion that is not equally sparpled 
throughout the whole oration. 

5 . To spread abroad or disseminate (rumours, 
news, eta). 

1536-7 Earl of Derby in 6 th Report Hist. MSS. Com. 
mission 445/2 Which letters and devises they sparple 
abroad. 1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. John vii. 32 These 
sayinges were by secrete whisperinges sperpled abrode. 
1582 J. Melvill Avtobiog , (Wodrow Soc.) 132 Newes war 
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SPARROW. 


SPARPLED. 

sparpelit athort the countrey, that the Ministers war all to 
be thair massacred, _ , 

•j- Sparpled, a. Obs. [f. ptec.] Dispersed, 

scattered. , , . , 

143a Wednesdayes Faste (W. de \V.), Wherfore his shepe 
sparpled to folde he can brynge, 1483 Cath. AngL 352/1 
SparpyUde, sfiarsus^ diuisns. c 1557 Abp. * arker xliv. 
rag Thou letst us all as sparpled sheepe, to be devoured 
quyte. 1609HEYWOOD Brit , Troyx m« xcix, With the next 
[stroke] his sparpled braines appeare. Ibid . xv. xc, Ihoues 
sparpled Alters licke the blood Of slaughtred Priam. 

+ Sparpling, vbl. sh. Ohs. [f. as prec.] The 
action of the verb ; dispersing, scattering. Also, 
mental or spiritual distraction. 

1434 Misvn Mending Li/e no All h e sparpilyngis of his 
hart fest be in on[e] desyre. Ibid, 118 Sparpillynge sum- 
tyme comys, & wauyrynge of hart 1483 Cain, Angl. 352/1 
A Sparpyllynge, sparsio, diuisio. 1557 Ld. Warton in 
Strype Ann. Ref. (1824) VII. 382 Our men being not of 
power to encounter them held them close from sparpling 
abroad to destroy the country. 

So f SpaTpling 1 ppl. a., distracting. Ols .~ 1 

1435 Misyu Fire of Love 66 Sturbyld he settis in pesse, 
& all noyse sparpilland he wastis, 

Sparre, obs. variant of Speer v. 

Sparred (spiud), (ppl.) a, [f. Spar sb . 1 or o.3] 

1. Made or constructed of, having or fitted with, 
spars, narrow boards, or planks, set with intervals 
or spaces between them. 

1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. I. PI. 18, Calf pens 
with sparred floors. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (1859) 
369 A passage., on each side of which were sparred parti- 
tions of unpainted pine boards. 1844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons 
4. IP. liii, A heavy sparred gate, which ever stood open. 
1880 J. Dunbar Pract. Papermaker 49 On the floor of the 
pit a sparred bottom should be placed. 

2. Having spar-like markings. 

1827 Griffith tr. Cuvier V. 98 The Blue Wing Bat, the 
Black Back Bat, the Sparred Bat. 

8. Of a ship : Furnished with masts, yards, etc. 
*903 Westrn. Gas. 10 Aug. 9/2 At other points the sparred 
Indiaman or Colonial traders . . lay moored to quay or buoy. 

Sparrer (sparai). colloq . [f. Spar ».2J One 
who spars or boxes. Also Jig. 

1814 Sporting Mctg. XLIV. 92 The parties were rival 
sparrers in the North. 1818 Cobbett Pot. Reg. XXXIII. 2 
The ‘ Courier ’ and . . the * Morning Chronicle those sparrers 
in double-padded gloves. 186a Thackeray Philip vii, 
Cinqbats was a pretty sparrer— but no stamina. 1886 B 
Shaw Cash. Byron's Prof Prol. Hi, He says you’re only a 
sparrer, and that you'd fall down with fright if you was put 
into a twenty-four foot ring. 

fSpa'rret. Ohs- 1 [Diminutive of Spar 
A small spar or bar. 

163a Lrrnaow Trav. 1. 32 He and I going in to see the 
inravled image with sparrets of iron. 

Spar-rib, variant of Spare-rib. 

Spa rrinesa. rare— 1 , [f. Sparry a.-] Spariy 
quality or condition. 

184* Ld. Cockburn Circuit fourn. (1888) 120 Its stalac- 
tites were unbroken. . , Now that not one remains, the whole 
charm, which was in its sparriness, is gone. 

Spa rring 1 , vbl. sb . I [f. Spar ®.i] The action 
of closing, fastening, or securing. 

1564-78 Bullein Dial, agst. Pest (1888) 57 The diggyng 
vp of graues, the sparring in of windowes. 

Sparring (spa - rig), vbl. sb.i [f. Spar sb . l or 
».8j The action of fitting or providing with spars, 
in various senses. 

1459-60 Durh. Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 88 Pro. .le Watlyng et 
sparryng umus domus. 1606 Shuttleworths' Acc. (Chet, 
ham Soc.) 166 For bynding, rearinge, sparringe, lattinge, 
and making of iiij dowers in the said barne, vi 1 '. 1627 Capt. 
Smith Seaman's Grain, ii. 14 For clamps, . .they shall be all 
of six inch planke. ..The rest for the sparring vp of the 
work.es of square three inch planke. 1873 [W. Coopf.r] 
{title). Yachts and Yachting.. . Being a treatise on building, 
sparring, canvassing, sailing, and the general management 
of yachts, etc. 

Sparring (spa-rig), vbl. sb . 3 [f. Spar v 2 ] 

1. The action of fighting or encountering in a 
special manner (see the vb.) on the part of cocks 
and pugilists. Also transf., skirmishing. 

1686 R. Blome Gentl. Recreat. it, 278/2 After they have 
been thus fed,.. take them out oftheii Pens, and putting a 
pair of Hots upon each of their Heals, ..let them fight, 
and buffet each other a good while, provided they do not 
wound or diaw Blood of each other, and this is called 
Sparringof Cocks. 1728 Chambers Cycl,, Sparring, among 
Cock-fighters, is the fightinga Cock with another to breathe 
him. 1734 tr. Rollins Ancient Hist. {1827) I. 76 Endea. 
vowing by that sparring to keep off their enemy. 1797 
Sporting Mag, X. 320 Nor is the glory of sparring ex- 
tinguished for ever. 18x1 Ibid. XXXVII. 99 A manly 
stand-up fight, to the exclusion altogether of sparring and 
shifting. 1861 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf viti, The 
fighting man was . .there, stripped for sparling. 1885 New 
Bk. of Sports 127 Fifty years ago sparring with the gloves 
was regarded chiefly as a means to an end. 

2. transf Verbal hitting or skirmishing; engage- 
ment in argument or dispute ; bandying of words. 

17SS J. Shebbeare Lydia (1769) II. 32 She knew the 
conversation of the evening would turn upon the subject of 
the earl’s marriage : and that some gentle sparrings might 
probably be aimed at her ladyship. 1825 J efferson A uto- 
biog. Wks. 1859 I. 11 These gentlemen had had some spar- 
rings in debate before. 1861 lllusi. Land. N, 18 May 476/3 
A little amusing sparring took place between the lecturer 
and Mr. Sexton. 1891 Clark Russell Curatica 81 But 
let us have done with sparring, and come to business, 

o. In attributive uses, as sparring-academy , -lesson. 


- match , -room, etc. ; + sparring-blow (see quots. 
a 1700, 1785), also, a bard or severe blow. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Sparring-blows , the first 
Strokes to try the goodness of young Cocks Heels; also 
those in a Battel before the Cocks come to Mouth it. 170X 
Rushw. Hist. Coll. iv. 1. 139 This Year [1645] had gener- 
ally been very fatal to his Majesty's Interests, so it con- 
cluded with sucli a Sparring-Blow as destroy'd almost all 
hopes of Resource, 1704 Lend. Gas. "No. 4063/4 The . 
Pens are,. very convenient to the sparring and stiving 
Rooms. *785 Grose Diet. Vulgar T., Sparring blows, 
blows given by cocks before they close, or as the term is, 
mouth it, used figuratively for words previous to a quarrel. 
1807 j. Beresford Miseries Hum. Lift (ed, 3) II. xviii. 
208 This sparring match is quite a Comedy to me. *847 
Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole xxix. (1879! 261 I’ve got a gent 
up stairs for a sparring lesson. 1853 ' C. Bede’ Verdant 
Green 1. xvi, He would have, .referied him to his spacious 
. . Sparring Academy. 

Sparrow (spre rou). Forms : o. 1 spearu(u)a, 
spearwa, 4 sperwe, 4-5 sparwe ; 1 spearewa, 
3-5 spare we. j8. I spearuwa, 3 speruwe, 5 
sperow, sperrowe; 3 sparuwe, 4-6 sparowe 
(4, 6-7 sparr-), sparow, 4, 6 sparou (4 sparov, 
spam, sparw, 5 sparoo), 6- sparrow. [OE. 
spearwa, etc., = Golh. sparwa, MHG. sparwe, 
sparbe, sperwe , older Da. sparwe, sponve, sperwe 
(Da. spurv, Norw. dial, sporv, sparv, Sw. sparf\ 
also obs. Da. sptirg, sporig, NFris. sparreg). 
The original w of the stem has disappeared in 
OHG. spare (MHG. spare, spar, G. dial, spar, 
cf. MHG. sperlinc , G. Sperling) and ON. spgrr 
(Norw. dial, sporr, spor, obs. Da. sparre, spurre ). 
Outside of Teutonic the stem seems to occur in 
OPruss. spurglis sparrow, spergla-wanags sparrow- 
hawk. 

The forms speara in the Vesp. Ps. lxxxiii. 4 and spare in 
the earlier Wyclifiite Ps. ci. 8, although similar to the Con- 
tinental forms without w, are so isolated in Eng. that they 
may be mere scribal errors.] 

1 . A small brownish-grey bird of the family 
Fringillidae, indigenous to Europe, where it is 
very common, and naturalized in various other 
countries; esp. the house-sparrow Passer domestic us. 

a. c 725 Corpus Gloss. F 128 Penus, spearua. c 825 Vesp. 
Psalter ci. 8 Jeworden ic earn swe awe spearwa. .in timbre. 
c 900 tr. Baeda’s Hist. 11. xiii. (1890) 136 Cume an spearwa & 
hiaedlice j>aet hus Juirhfleo. c xxoo O. E. Chron. (MS. D) an. 
1067, He. .sceiti J>ast. ,an spearwa on gryn ne maeg befeallan 
forutan his foresceawunge. <1x205 Lay. 29274 lie letteforS 
wenden swiSe ueole sparewen ; pa sparwen heore flut no- 
men [etc.], 01325 Prose Psalter x. x Wende j>ou in-to 
heuen as a sparwe? c X340 Nominate (Skeat) 390 [Man] 
takith sperwe in nette. c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. I. 195 
pei ben betere j>an many sparewis. c 1400 Brut xcv. 94 
Pai. .token peces of hinder, .and bonde to sparwe feet. 
j3. c 1000 Ags. Ps, (Thorpe) ci, 5 Ic spearu wan. .Relice fce- 
wearS. a 1225 A ncr.R. 152 ?et is ancre iefned her to sparuwe 
bet is one under roue. Ibid., Ich am., ase speruwe |>et is one. 
0x300 Cursor M. 11986 Wit handes made he sparus tuelue. 
0x340 Hampole Psalter cxxiii. 6 We ere takyn out as 
sparow pat flees j>e snare. 14. . Sir Beues (M.) 2526 Euery 
man callyd me a sparoo. 1456 Sir G. Haye Law Anns 
(S.T.S.) is The sparow is a lytill foule janglare. 0x529 
Skelton P. Sparowe 266 But my sparowe dyd pas All 
sparowesof thewode, 1555 Eden Decades 11. vu. (Arb.) 129 
There is no lesse plentie ofpopingiais, then with vs ofdooues 
or sparous. x6x6 R. C, Times Whistle (1871) 87 Fine 
gellies of decocted sparrowes bones. 1708 Prior Turtle 4 
Sparrtno 5 The Sparrow.. (A Bird that loves to chirp and 
talk), 1784 Cowper Task v. 65 The sparrows peep, and 
quit the shelt'ring i eaves. 1802 Bjnoley Anim. Biog. (1813) 
II. 169 No bird is better known in every part of Great 
Britain than the Sparrow. 1897 Times 5 Jan. 10/5 Few 
small birds, with the exception of the robin, will face the 
sparrow. 

b. Used as a term of endearment. 
c 1600 Tirnon ir. i. (1842) 24 Lett me but kisse thyne eyes, 
my sweete delight, My sparrow, . . my duck, my cony. 

C. slang. (See quots.) 

1879 Gd. Words 739 There are their 'sparrows ’ (beer or 
beex-money), given by householders [to the dustmen] when 
their dust-holes are emptied, xgoa Daily Chron. 6 Dec. 
3/7, I should like to say a few words about the milkman’s 
secret customers, otherwise ' sparrows 

2 . With distinguishing terms, denoting varieties 
of the true sparrow, or other small birds in some 
way resembling these. 

See alsoyfr/rf., house , Java, mountain-, ring-, Savannah, 
swamp-sparrow, and Hedge-, Reed-, Song-.Tree-sparrow. 
Many other names, which have obtained little or no cur- 
rency, are given in the ornithologies of Edwards, Latham, 
and Wilson. 

x668 [see Speckled ppl, «.]. 1678 Ray Willughl/s Omith. 
385 The foolish Sparrow. .is a Sea fowl, and feeds upon 
fish. It hath the cry of a Jay. 01705 — Syn. Avium 
1x713) 187 Green Sparrow, or Green Humming Bird. 
X767 tr. Cram' Greenland I, 85 The akpalliarsuk, or sea- 
sparrow, . . is no larger than a fieldfare. 1771 Encycl. Brit. 
II. 633/2 The black fringilla . . is the American black 
sparrow with red eyes. Ibid. 634/1 The black fringilla, 
with a white belly, is the Americansnow-sparrowof Catesby, 
1810 Wilson Amer. Omith. II. 128 The Chipping sparrow 
is five inches and a quarter long. 1842 J. B. Fraser Mesa- 
pot. 4 Assyria xv. 368 The becafico is called the fig. 
sparrow. X899 W. T. Greene Cage-Birds 59 The Dia- 
mond Sparrow, also an Australian, but inhabiting further 
south than the Zebra Finch. 

3 . attrib, and Conib,, as sparrow-chatter , -hole, 
-kind, -legs, -pest, -trap, - tribe ; sparrow-billed, 
coloured, -footed adjs. 


1841 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk I. 288 Cormorants, . . 
and the *spai row-billed puffins. 1851 W. Anderson Expos, 
Popery (1878) 125 Such is the # spari;ow-chatter of a de- 
generate . . generation. 18x5 Stephens in Shaw’s Gen. Zool. 
IX. n. 385 "Sparrow-coloured Bunting. 1601 Holland Pliny 
1. 156 The women [have feet] so short & smal, that there, 
upon they be called Struthopodes, 1, "sparrow footed. 0 1722 
Lisle Husb. (1757) 193 "Sparrow-holes under the eaves of 
a reek. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) Y. 209 Of Biids of 
the "Sparrow Kind in General. 1886 W. J. Tucker £. 
Europe 385 A very little man, with a very big abdomen, on 
"sparrow legs, 1884 York Herald 26 Aug. 6/5 The Chester 
Fanners' Club met., to discuss the "sparrow pest and its 
remedies. 1876 Smiles Sc, Natur. ii. (ed. 4) 38 A few , . 
boys preparing "sparrow. traps. 1842 Loudon Suburban 
Hort. 107 Among biids of the "sparrow tribe, the starling 
deserves particular notice. 

4. Special combs. : sparrow-beak, dial, (see 
quot.); sparrow-bottle, a jar suspended on a 
wall to serve as a nesting-place for sparrows ; 
sparrow club, a society formed for destroying 
sparrows ; sparrow-bail, the smallest kind of 
shot ; sparrow-mumbling, the action of hold- 
ing a cock-sparrow’s wing in the mouth, and 
attempting to draw in the head by movement of 
the lips; sparrow-net, a net fixed on a pole, 
used for catching sparrows living in the eaves of 
houses or in grain-9tacks ; sparrow-picked a., 
marked with small indentations; sparrow-pie, a 
dish proverbially supposed to make the eater sharp- 
witted; sparrow -pot, = spatrow-bollle ; sparrow- 
pudding, »= sparrow-pie ; sparrow-tail, a long 
narrow coat-tail ; also altrib. 

1854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss,, ^Sparrow-beaks, 
fossil shark’s teeth : called also birds’ beaks. x88x N. <$• Q. 
6th Ser. IV. 456 "Sparrow bottles.. of red ware,. are con- 
tinually used by most of the farmers in Thorney Fen. 1886 
Pall Mall G. 29 May 4 Clubs, known as ‘"sparrow clubs’, 
were formed expressly with a view to their utter and speedy 
extermination. 1859 % Watson’s Bards Border 53 Some 
"sparrow-hail -wad best despatch him. x868 W. R. trench 
Realities Irish Life (1869) 22 Some flasks of gunpowder 
and a quantity of ‘sparrow hail’. 1852 Hawker Cornish 
Ball. (1899) 147 Among them, swallowing living mice and 
"sparrow-mumbling had frequent place. 1621 Markham 
Hungers Prev. 101 The Engine or *Sparrow.nette..niu,st 
carry this fashion or proportion. 1688 Holme Armomy 
in. xxii. (Roxb.) 278/1 That on the sinister chief is termed an 
Eve or Easing nett, or a Sparrow nett or Purse nett, 1707 
Mortimer Husb. (1721) I. 323 Many ways are maple use of 
to destroy them; but none more effectual than the laige 
folding Spairow Net. 1898 F. W. Macev Specifications 
130 Granite may be roughly axed, finely axed, "sparraw- 

? icked, or polished. 1881 Blackmore Crist owell xxxvii, 
Tow sharp you are 1 You’ve been eating "sparrow-pie. 
x886 P. Robinson Valley Teet. Trees 87 Introduce another 
British novelty— and tiy spanow-pie. 1831 Rennie Mon- 
tagu's Omi th. Diet. 486 Unless t hey multi ply their "Sparrow 
pots yearly. 1833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. § 550 The use 
of these sparrow pots is, to prevent the birds from dirtying 
the walls or windows with what falls from their nests. 1806 
Daily News 3 Nov. 7/2 The heckler, .must rise very early In 
the morning and dine very liberally off ‘ "sparrow-pudding 
x888 Eggleston Graysons xxvi, The lawyers in their blue 
"spaiTow-tail coats with brass buttons, which constituted 
then [about 1840] a kind of professional uniform. 

b. In names of animals and plants : sparrow- 
bunting (see quot.) ; f sparrow-camel, the 
ostrich; sparrow-duck, dial, the hooded crow; 
sparrow-owl, one or other of various small owls, 
esp. of the genus Glaucidium\ + sparrow parrot, 
a small species of parrot ; + sparrow's toadflax 
(see quot. and sparrow-wort ) ; sparrow's-tongue, 
the knot-grass, Polygonum aviculare', sparrow- 
wort (see quots.). 

x 894-5 Lydkkker Aof. Nat. Hist. III. 4x6 The "sparrow- 
bunting {Zonotrichia albicollis ),. .differs from the true bunt* 
ings by the exposed nostrils. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, 
Ep. X63 The common opinion of the Oestridge, Struthio- 
camelus, or "Sparrow-Camell conceives that it digesteth 
Iron. 1895 P. H. Emerson Birds xlix. 140 Kentishmen 
are sold and eaten as 1 "sparrow-duck *. 1831 Rennie 

Montagu's Ornith. Diet. 488 The "Sparrow Owl is a very 
rare species in England. 1870 Gillmore tr. Piguier's Rep- 
tiles 4- Birds 553 Sparrow Owls are of small si?e. 1787 
Latham Syn. Birds Suppl. II. 93 Psittacus fringilhueus. 
"Sparrow Parrot. . . General colour green, head blue. 2597 
Gerarde Herbal 11. clvi. 443 Passcrina linaria. "Sparrowes 
Tode flaxe. This plant also for resemblance sake is refei red 
vnto the Linaries, bicause his leaues be like Linaria. 0 1400 
1 Stockholm Med, MS. in Archaeol. XXX. 4x3 "Sparwys- 
tungge, . .Centenodium. 2597 GERARDE/ZwAx/Table Eng. 
Names, Sparrowes toong, that is Knotgrasse. 1760 J. Lfi: 
Introd. Bot. App. 327 "Sparrow-wort, Passerrnn. Ibid,, 
Sparrow-wort, Tragus’s, Stellera, 1852 G. Johnson Colt. 
Gard. Diet. 681/2 Passerina. Sparrow- wort... Greenhouse 
evergreens, white-flowered, and from the Cape of Good H ope. 
Hence Spa’xrowcide, the destruction of spar- 
rows ; Spa'rxowdom, the region of sparrows ; 
Spa'rrower, one who snares or kills sparrows; 
Spa'rrowhood, the condition of being a sparrow ; 
Spa'rrowish a., characteristic of a sparrow; Spa*r- 
xowless, devoid of sparrows; Spairowling, a 
young sparrow; Spa - rrowy a., abounding in, fre- 
quented by, sparrows. 

1865 St. James' Mag. Feb. 375 "Sparrowcide is not a 
modern crime, but was extensively practised by our fore- 
fathers. 188 a Fraser's Mag, Jan. 49 At least, when we get 
outside the cities we get outside of "Sparrowdom. 1830 
tr. Aristophanes' Birds 226 Should any one of you slay 
Philocrates the "Sparrower, he shall receive a talent. 1869 
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'Echo i Sept , The sparrows, so soon as ever they grow from 
the callow state to mature *sparrowhood, become, .dark and 
rusty. 164* True Char, 0/ Untrue Bishop 4 Witnesse his 
many *Sparrowish, Wrenlike wanton extravagances. 1848 
W. Stirling Artists of Spain I. 371 In these *sparrowless 
shades. Factor spent much of his time. 1849 Fraser's Mag. 
XXXIX. S73 A poor, unfledged, twittering *sparrowling. 
1891 Meredith One of our Cong. II. iv. 85 London of the 
*sparrowy roadways and wearisome pavements. 

Spa’rrow-bill. [f. prec.] = Sparable i. 

The application in quot. 1834-6 is irregular, a spairow- 
bill being properly distinct from a brad, and having no 
projection. 

1629 Dekicer London’s Tempe iv. Wks. 1873 IV. 123 Hob- 
nailes to serve the man i' tirmoone, And sparrowbils to 
cloute Pan's shoone. x688 Holme Armoury in. 300/1 
Sparrow Bills , Nails to clout Shooes withal. 1706 [see 
Sparable i]. 1834-6 P. Barlow in Encycl . Metrop. 

(1845) VIII. 671/1 The kind of brads called sparrow.bills, 
(which have a small piojection from one side of their heads). 
1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 12/1 Those small tacks 
called sparrowbills, which are much used by shoemakers. 

attrib. and Comb. 1859 Sala Gas-light £ D . xxxiii. 387 
White drawers and stockings, flaring waist-handkerchiefs 
and sparrow-bill shoes. 1881 Instr. Census Clerks (1885) 
91 Sparrow-bill Cutter, Maker. 

t Sparrow-blasted, a. 06s. [Cf. next.] 
Balemlly stricken or blighted; thunderstruck, 
dumbfounded. 

a 165 a Brome Queenes Exch. v. i, What art thow that 
canst look thus Piepickt, Crowtrod, or Sparrow-blasted l 
ha 1 x68a Bunyan Holy War (1905) 337 Will you never 
shake off your timorousness 7 are you afraid of being 
spai row-bias ted 7 who hath hurt you? 1823 Galt Entail 
lxxiii, ' Eh 1 Megsty me 1 I'm sparrow-blasted 1 * exclaimed 
the Leddy, . .lifting both her hands and eyes in wonderment. 

+ Sparrow-blasting. Obs. [f. Spabbow, 
with jocular or contemptuous force.] The iact 
of being blasted or blighted by some mysterious 
power, sceptically regarded as unimportant or non- 
existent. 

1589 7 Nashc Martin's Months Mind Ep. to Rdr. B j b. 
No more praying against thunder and lightning, than 
against sparrowe blasting. 1593 Tell-Trotlfs N. K Gtft 
(1876) 35 To lock vp ones wife tor fear of sparrow-blasting. 
1617 J. Taylor (Water P.) Trav. to Hamburgh E 2 b. 
Which two piecious relickes I brought home with me to 
defend me and all my friends from sparrow blasting. 1633 
T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 6 Otherwise they say, we pray 
against spairow-blasting. 

Spa*rrow-grass, sparrowgrass. Now 

dial, or vulgar . Also 7-9 sparagrass (7 sparra- 
gras), 8 -gras(se. [Corruption of Spabagus, 
assimilated to Spabbow and Gbass.] Asparagus. 

a. 1664 F. Hawkins Youths Behav. n. 178 Piauns, or 
Sparagrass. Ibid., A dish of Sparagrass. 17x1 in Leader 
Fee. Surgery Sheffield (1897) 334 Paid a messinger for 
bringing sparagrasse from Doncaster. 1723 Pres. St. Russia 
1 . 151 Roses, Gilliflowera, and well-tasted Sparagras. 1764 
Foote Mayor ofG. 11. Wks. 1799 I. 181, I should recom- 
mend the opening a new branch of trade; sparagrass, gentle- 
men, the manufacturing of sparagrass. x8ox Southey in C. 
Southey Life II. 154 Sparagrass (it ought to be spelt so) 
and artichokes, good with plain butter. 

/ 3 . 1649 [see Asparagus x 4 ]. C 1683 Three Meny Trav. 
in Bagford Ball. 52 Both Chickens and sparrow grass she 
did provide. 171a Addison Sped. No. 371 r 4 The Duck- 
lins and Sparrow-grass were very good. 1734 [see Aspara- 
gus 1 6]. 1819 ‘Rabelais the \ovnger' A beillard g Heloisa 
S Some score hundred sparrow-grass, As it's now call'd by 
every ass. i860 O. W. Holmes Elsie V. xxxii, Mind me 
now, and take the tops of your sparrowgrass. 1863 ‘ C. Bede ’ 
Rook's Gard., etc. 96 , 1 have heard the word sparrowgrass 
from the lips of a real Lady— but then she was in her 
seventies. 

b. attrib., as sparrow-grass bed, green, plant. 

1638 in W. M. Myddelton Chirk Castle Acc. (1908) 78 Paid 
..his gardiner that came with sparrowgrasse plants. C1700 
T. Houghton in Essex Rev. (1906) XV. 170 The side of 
the dwelling house which looks toward the sparagrass beds. 
1796 Kirwan Eletn. Min. (ed. 2) I. 28 Sparrow grass green 
—pale yellowish green with a mixture of grey and brown. 

Spa rrow-hawk. Also 5 sparowhawke 
(6 -hauke). [f. Spabbow : cf. Spabhawk. So 
S w. sparfh'ok, Norw. dial, sporvehauk .] 

X, A species of hawk ( Accipiter nisus ) which 
preys on small birds, common in the British Islands 
and widely distributed in northern Europe and 
Asia. Occas., one or other species of hawk re- 
sembling this. 

X4. . Metr. Voc. in Wr.-Willcker 623 Nisus, sparowhawke. 
CX450 Mirk's Feslial 43 A bryd Jiat couthe Speke.. went 
out of his cage, and a sparow-hawke wold baue slaynehym. 
<21548 Hall Chron., Hen. V, 58 b, The Normans fled as 
fast as.. the sely Partridge befoie the Sparowbauke, x6ix 
Beaum. & Fl. Philaster 11. i, Use exercise, and keep a 
Sparrow-hawk. 1642 Fuller Holy tjr Prof. St. iv. xvi. 322 
An Embassadour should not as a sparrow-hawk flie outright 
to his prey. 1732 J. Hill Hist. Anim . v. 341 The Sparrow 
hawk. The yellow-legged Falco, with a white, undulated 
breast, and a fasciated brown tail. 1768 Pennant Brit, 
Zool. I. 151 The difference between the size of the male 
and female sparrow hawks is more disproportionate than in 
most other birds of prey. 1843 Yarrell Brit Birds I. 63 
The Sparrow-Hawk is another short-winged Hawk. 1870 
Gillmoke tr. Figuier's Reptiles 6- Birds 590 The Sparrow- 
hawks are distinguished from the preceding birds by the 
slenderness of their tarsi. 1880 A. Newton in Encycl. Brit. 
XI. 534/2 The so-called ‘ Sparrow-Hawk ' of New Zealand 
( Hieracidea ) does not belong to this group of birds at all. 

fig. 1820 Scott Monast, xxxv, Thou art a bold sparrow- 
hawk, to match thee so early with such a kite as Pieicie 
Shafton. 1859 Tennyson Marr. Geraint 444 The second 
was your foe, the sparrow-hawk, My curse, my nephew. 


b. With distinguishing epithets. 

X787 Latham Syn. Birds Suppl. II. 51 Falco Nisus,.. 
New Holland Sparrow-Hawk. Ibid., Speckled Sparrow- 
Hawk. X807 Shaw Gen. Zool. VII. 1. 190 Great-Billed 
Spanow-Hawk. Falco magnirostris. 1810 A. Wilson 
Amer. Omith. II. 117 American Sparrow Hawk, Falco 
sparverius. 1870 Gillmore tr. Figuier’s Reptiles k Birds 
(1892) 591 Africa possesses . . the Dwarf Sparrow-hawk {Acci- 
piter minullus). 

2. A small anvil used in silver-working. 

1869 Rout ledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 309 The sparrow-hawk, 
whicn is a kind of miniature anvil. 1877 G. Gee Silversm. 
Hdbk. X19 The bezil all the time gradually woiking round 
the pointed end of the sparrow-hawk. 

SpaTTOW-like, a. [f. Spabbow.] Resembling 
a sparrow or that of a sparrow. 

x6n Cotgu., Passer in, sparrow-like of. .a Sparrow. 1829 
Griffith tr. Cuvier VI. 8a Sparrow-like Owl, Strix pas • 
sertnoides. 1851 G. H. Kingsley Sp. £ Trav, (1900) v. 116 
Small clouds of sparrow-like snow-birds. 2896 Lloyds Nat. 
Hist , 87 The second type of egg is Sparrow-like. 

t Sparrow-mouth. Obs. [Cf. next.] A 
wide mouth suggestive of that of a span ow. 

1673 Hickehingill Greg. F. Greyb. 314 Split jaws, 
sparrow mouths, grunting, lyons faces, hems, haws. 1699 
R. L’Estkange Fables 11. lvi. (1715) II. 55 Why what a 
Hawk's Nose have we got here I and what a Sparrow- 
Mouth i 1700 S. Parker Six Philos. Ess. 23 To me it 
seems a Miracle that all Hypocrites don’t squint, but 
come off without inverted Pupils, Sparrow-Mouths and 
blubbei'd Lips. [1756 Amory Buncle f 1770) III. 215 His 
nose hooked like a buzzard, wide nostrils like a horse and 
his mouth sparrow.] 

+ Spa rrow-mouthed, a. Obs. [Sparrow 3.] 
Having a wide mouth. 

x6xx Cotgr. s.v. Fendtt . Bien fendit de gueule , wide- 
mouthed, sparrow-mouthed, mouthed vp to the eai es. 1621 
Burton Anat. Mel. hi. ii. iv. i. (1651) 519 Every Lover 
admires his Mistress, though she be. .squint-eyed, sparrow- 
mouthed, Persean hook-nosed. 01x700 B. E. Did. Cant. 
Crew, Sparrow-mouth' d, a Mouth o Heavenly wide, as Sir 
P. Sidney calls it. 1723 Bailey Erasm. Cotloq. (1878) I. 
44 Can you fancy that..Snub-nos’d, Sparrow-mouth’d, 
Paunch-belly’d Creature? X785 Grose Did, Vulgar T., 
Sparrow mouth'd, wide mouth'd. 

Spa-rry, a .t [Cf. Speauy aj 1 .] ? Hard, stiff. 

1641 Best Farm. Bhs. (Surtees) 28 Whearas most of the 
grasse..is a small, sparrie, and dry grasse, and sheepe doe 
not like it. 

Sparry (spa-ri), a.‘ J [f. Spar j£. 2 ] 

1. Consisting of, abounding in, spar; of the 
nature of spar. 

1693 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth iv. 19a The Water., 
taking the Sparry Paiticles as they laydispeisedly mingled 
with the Sand. 1713 Derham Phys.-Theol. 64 note, One or 
more vast Stones, which, .are incrustated with this Sparry, 
Stalactical Substance, if not wholly made of it, 1749 Phil. 
Trans. XLVI. 276 Among the great Nuinbeis of sparry 
Productions which I saw m this Mine. X778 Prycb Min. 
Corttub. 28 Neither have we yet seen a peifect Sparry 
Rhomb in Cornwall. 1812 Brackenridge Views Louisiana 
(1814)66, I have seen some pieces penetrated with sparry 
matter. x8sx Mantell Pett factious vi. § 6, 482 Upon 
hieaking through the sparry floor [of the cave] the ossiferous 
deposit is exposed. 1877 Le Conte Elent. Geol. 11. (1879) 
223 Certain mineral matters.. m a purer and moie sparry 
form than they exist in the rocks, 
b. Impregnated with spar. 

1724 J. Macky Journ, thr. Eng. II. xii. 201 From it con- 
tinually drops a sparry water, which, .petrifies. *782 Phil. 
Trans. LXXII. 203 Nor is there an instance of any earth 
rendered permanently fluid by any means, except in sparry 
air. 

0 . Of places : Rich in spar. 

1789 E. Darwin Bat. Gard. 1. (1791) 130 Graces and Loves 
. .On venturous step her sparry caves explore. 1806 Moore 
'/ stole along the flowery bank' ii. 0 Ob for a Naiad’s 
sparry bower, To shade me in that glowing hour I 1847 
Disraeli Tancred v. v, With pendants hanging like 
stalactites from some sparry cavern. x886 Ruskin Prse- 
terita I. v. 152 The sparry walks at Matlock. 

2. In specific terms denoting mineral substances 
of the nature of, or containing, spar, as sparry 
iron (ore). 

1796 Kirwan Elent. Min. (ed, 2} II. igo Calcareous, or 
Sparry Iron Ore. *797 Encycl. Biit. (ed. 3) XV. 731/2 The 
sparry quartz, which is the scarcest of the whole. x8oo 
tr. Lagrange's Chem. II. 93 Bog iron-ore and sparry-ore 
appear, in a great measure, to be formed by this combina- 
tion. 1803 R. Jameson Min. II. 308 Sparry Ironstone... 
Colour light yellowish-grey. z8x6 P, Cleaveland Min. 
552 Thus it is associated with . . gray copper, sparry iron, &c. 
1834 tr. Pereira's Polarized Light (ed. 2) 128 Selenite, or 
sparry gypsum, is the native crystallised hydrated sulphate 
of lime. 1868 Joynson Metals 6 The spathose ores — 1 chaly- 
beate j ‘ sparry carbonite of iron 1873 Croll Climate fy 
T. xviii. 308 lhe rock in which they are found is a sparry 
iron ore. 

b. Sparry acid, hydrofluoric acid. 

1796 Kirwan Elent. Min. (ed. 2) II. 3 The sparry acid 
exists principally in fluor spar. 

3. Of lustre, etc. : Resembling that of spar. 

X792 S. Rogers Pleas. Menu 11. 251 A cool sequestered 

grot From its rich roof a sparry lustre shot. 1820 Blackw. 
Mag. VI. 383 Icicles.. gleam in the sunshine with a sparry 
light, c 183a N. P. Willis Schol. Thebet Ben Khorat 63 
The sparry glinting of the Morning Star. 1845 Bailey 
Festus (ed. 2) s66 Full of all sparkling sparry loveliness. 

Sparse (spars), a. [ad. L. spars-us, pa. pple. 
of sparggre to scatter. Cf. It. sparso , Pg. esparso , 
OF. espars(e , F. ipars(e^\ 

1. Sc, Of writing ; Having wide spaces between 
the words ; widely spaced or spread out. 


*727 Wodhow Carr. (1843) III. 288 These were produced 
on Tuesday the z8th, and are four or five sheets of sparse 
write, yet not so long as I expected. 1783 J. Beattie 
Scoticisms (178 7) 83 The writing is sparse.— Loose. Not 
close. Takes up too much room. 1800 Monthly Mag. IX. 
237 When much space is occupied by few words, the 
Scotch, especially the lawyers, say, 1 the writing is sparse \ 
1823 Jamieson Suppl., ‘Sparse writing’ is wide open 
writing, occupying a large space. 

2. Separated by fairly wide intervals or spaces ; 
thinly dispersed, distributed, or scattered; placed, 
set, etc., here and there over a relatively extensive 
area ; not crowded, close, or dense. 

In some instances passing into the sense of ‘scanty, few, 
meagre ’. 

a. Sot. = Scattered ppl. a. 4 a. 

Also (in recent Diets.) Zool. of spots, matkings, etc, 

X 7 S 3 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s v. Leaf, Sparse Leaves, 
those which are placed irregularly over the several parts of 
the plant, c 1789 Encycl. Brit. fed. 3) III. 443 The Situa- 
tion of the Parts of a Plant is . . Sparse, placed without any 
certain order. 1866 Treas. Bot. 1076/2 Sparse, scattered, 
irregularly distributed. 

b. Of population, an assembly, etc., or of persons 
composing this. 

In this sense orig. U.S , and commented upon as aO 
Americanism in the Penny Cycl. (1833) 1 . 449/1. 

(a) 1828-32 Webster s.v., A sparse population. 1841 
Emerson Ess., History Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 10 A sparse popula- 
tion and want make every man his own valet, cook, butcher, 
and soldier. 1863 Reade Hard Cash v, Next day she was 
at evening church : the congregation was very sparse. 1870 
Lubbock Grig. Ctviliz. App. 34s It is my belief that the 
great continents were already occupied by a wide-spiead 
though sparse population. 

(b) X850 N. Is Q. 1st Ser. I. 215/1 A sparse and hardy race 
of horsemen. 1879 Browning Halbert <5- Hob n Thus were 
they found by the few sparse folk of the country-side; 1890 
Spectator 21 June, There are.. kingdoms where the in- 
habitants are as ‘sparse’ as the Maories were when the 
fiist ship-captain landed in New Zealand. 

c. Of things. 

x86i J. H. Bknnet Shores of Medit. r. i, (1875) 20 [The] 
Olive-tree, .is often as large os a fine old oak, but with fewer 
limbs and a more sparse foliage. 1864 Browning Dram. 
Pers., Gold Hair iii, Smiles might be sparse on her cheek 
so_ spare. 1873 Miss Braddon Strange World i, A man 
with sparse giey hair. 1884 Fortn. Rev. Jan. 23 Such efforts 
as have been made in this direction are sparse. 

3. Characterized by wide distribution or intervals. 

x8ox Jefferson Writ. (1830) III. 462 The gieat extent of 
our republic is new. Its spaise habitation is new. x86x 
Press Newsp. IX. 889/2 It was composed of matter so 
amazingly sparse, that the whole substance of a comet could 
be compressed into a single square inch of earthy matter. 
1863 Mary Howitt F. Bremer's Greece I. iv. 102 Nearly 
the whole of our way lay through spaise olive-woods. 1872 
Howells Wedding four n. (1892)288 The village, .glows 
sparser as you draw near the Falls. 

b. Thinly occupied or populated. 

1831 Nichol Archit. Heav. 267 Situated exclusively within 
that sparse district, . .they composed but a few even of the 
01 bs which aie scattered there. 

e. Characterized by sparseness or scantiness. 

187X Echo 23 Jan., The average German uniform is less 
showy than the British on account of the spaiser use of 

f old lace. 1889 Spectator 14 Dec. 850 The gleaning has 
een somewhat sparse. 

4. In adverbial use : Sparsely. Also Comb. 

X725 Armstrong I mil. Shaks, fy Spenser Misc. 1770 1 . 150 
The bleak puffing winds, that seem to spit Their foam 
sparse thro’ the welkin. 1872 Blackie Lays High!. 162 
Through the lone sparse-peopled glen. 1883 Stevenson 
Silverado Sq. (1886) 38 A lawn, sparse planted like an 
orchard. 

t Sparse, v. Obs. Also 6 spares, [f. L. 
spars-, ppl. stem of sparggre to scatter, sprinkle, 
strew, etc. Cf. prec. and OF. esparser, -cer, MDu. 
sparsen, spaersen (WFiem. spaarzen). See also 
Speksb v .] 

1. absol. To distribute or scatter abroad in giving. 
1535 Coverdale Ps. cxi. 9 He hath sparsed abrode, & 
geuen to the poore. [So in later versions, commentaries, etc.] 
x6i2 T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 8 Hereby thou art like God, 
he sparseth abroad, he vnweariably giveth good, to good 
and bad. 16x4 T. Adams in Spuigeon Treas. Dav. VII. 23 
Sparse abroad with a full hand, like a seedsman in a broad 
field. 

2. trans. To spread or disseminate (a rumour, 
doctrine, etc.). Freq. with abroad. 

(a) 1536 Rem. Sedition F j, They began properly to sparse 
pretye rumours in the Noith. a *372 Knox Hist. Rep. 
Wks. 1846 I. X19 Sparsing a false bruyt, ‘That the said 
Johnne..had bioken bis awin craig’. x6 $ x Calderwood 
Hist. Kirk (1843) II. 17 Diversitie of rumors which Satan 
sparseth against us. 

(< 5 ) 1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Ads vi. 27 The doctrine 
of Christes Gospel was sparsed euery daye further abrade. 
1383 Fleetwood in Ellis Orig. Lett .. Ser. 1. II. 298 For 
sparcinge abrood certen lewed, sedicious, and traytorous 
bookes. 1606 Hieron Wks. I. 47 Dangerous and infectious 
bookes, which, .are sparsed abroad into all parts. 

3 . To break up, scatter, send in all directions. 
rs49-6a Sternhold & H. Ps. xl iv. 10 Our enemies robb’d 
and spoyld our goods, While we were sparst abroad. x6oo 
Fairfax Tasso v. lxxxviii, That many Christians baue they 
falsly slaine, And like a raging flood they sparsed ar. c x6xx 
Chapman Iliad xi. 268 When the hollow flood of aire, in 
Zepbyres cheeks doth swell, And sparseth all the gatherd 
clouds, white Notus power did draw. 

b. To dispose, sprinkle, throw, etc., in a scat- 
tered manner. Const, into or upon (something). 

r 1530 H. Lloyd Treas. Health Pv, Asbes made of a 
dogges head sparsyd vpon y° hoiownes of the breste. 1614 
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Gouges Lutan il. 78 To set free the bay againe, And sparse 
these workes into the matne. 

c. To distribute, place, etc., here and there or 
dispersedly in a book or writing. Chiefly in/«. 
file. Also without const. 

1608 Parke Fal Babel B2b, I would not heape vp al I 
could saie at once, but sparse and let them fall here some 
and there some, the better to profit. 1608 H. Clapham 
Errour Left Hand A ivb, With diuers of the heades sparsed 
in my Bibles briefe. 1631 R. Byfield Doctr. Sabb. 118 
This hath been anciently taught, and still is sparsed in the 
writings of the.. learned. 1657 J[. Watts Vind. Ch, Eng. 
42 Though sparsed up and down in your Sheets. 

Sparsed (sp aist), ppl. adj. f f. prec. + -ed 1. j 
+ 1 . Dispersed, scattered, spread about or abroad, 
etc. Obs. 

*390 H. Barrow in Greenwood Coll \ Art. D ij b, I haue.. 
bene.. accused, by sparsed articles. printed priuiledged 
books. x6oo Fairfax Tasso xii. xlvi, There the blustring 
winds adde strength and might, And gather close the sparsed 
flames about, a 1608 Dee Relat. Spir. 1. (1655) 410 One . . 
whose nether parts are in a cloud of fire, with his haire 
sparsed, his arms naked. 1614 Gorges Lucan ix. 359 Then 
flittes hee ouer all the maine, Where flotes the sparsed 
N autes traine. 

2. Bot. = Sparse a. 1 a. 

1697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 685 Towards the ripening of the 
Seed, the Burs in which they are included grow more 
spars’d, or at greater distance. 17*5 Earn. Diet, s.v. 
Umbel, A sparsed or thin Umbel is, when they [jc. flowers] 
stand at a distance from, one another, yet all of an equal 
Height. *760 J. Lee Introd. Bat. (1765), Teucriuw, with 
sparsed LeaVes. 1853 MacDonald & Allan Botanist's 
Word-bk., Sparsed, . . numerous, but without fixed order. 

Sparsedly, adv. Now rare. [f. prec. + -it 2 -] 
In a dispersed or scattered manner ; sparsely. 

*370 Foxe A. $ M. (ed. 2) I. 1/2 The which Church, be. 
cause it is vniuersall, and sparsedlye through all countries 
dilated [etc.]. 1640 Parkinson Theat. Plants 4 Branches, 
slenderly or sparsedly set with two narrow leaves at each 
joynt. 1684 Evelyn Pomona Pref. (172a) 53 There are 
doubtless many such soils spaisedly throughout this Nation. 
1668 Wilkins Real Char, n. iv. § 4. 100 That which hears 
larger flowers growing more sparsedly. 1889 Stevenson 
Edinb. 140 A star or two set sparsedly in the vault of 
heaven. 

t Spa*rsedness. Obs .- 1 [f. as prec.] The 
condition or quality of being sparsed. 

*633 Gerardo's Herbal 1. xviii. 25 This sometimes varies 
in tne largenesse of the whole Plant, as also in the great- 
nesse, sparsed nesse, and compactnesse of the eare. 

Sparsely (spa'rsli), adv. [f. Sparse a . + -ly 2 .] 

1 . In. a sparse manner ; not closely or densely ; 
thinly. 

1706 Morse Amer. Geog. I. igt It grows sparsely in the 
N. England and middle States. 1800 Monthly Mag. IX. 237 
The paper is sparsely written. 1831 Nxchol Archit. Heav. 
33 Strewn comparatively sparsely through the neighbouring 
spaces. 1867 Bakcr Nile Trib. xix. (1872) 327 A vast plain 
sparsely covered with small trees. 

b. Thinly with respect to inhabitants. 

*837 Olmsted_ Jourtt. Texas 363 The country is sparsely 
settled, containing less than one inhabitant to the square 
mile. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola n. i, The hill was sparsely 
inhabited, and coveied chiefly by gardens. 1879 H. George 
Progr. tf Pov. 11, ii. (1881) 98 The earth as a whole is yet 
most sparsely populated. 

2 . At rare or infrequent intervals of time, rare — l . 

1867 Mrs. Carlyle in C, Reminis, (1881) II. 133 In summer 

we had sparsely visitors, now and then her mother, or my own. 

3 . Comb, with ppl. adjs. (usually hyphened), as 
sparsely-bushed , -foliaged \ -populated, etc, 

Freq. in recent use. 

1880 Spalding Elia. Demonol. 129 The sparsely populated 
country sides. x88a O'Donovan Merv Oasis 1. 330 Sparsely- 
sprinkled gardens .. tremble in the mirage. 189s J. G. 
Millais Breath fr. Veldt (1899) 3 00 We all knew the 
country — a great sparsely-bushed plain. 1897 Mary 
Kingsley IV. Africa 587 A clump of gnarled sparsely- 
foliaged trees. 

Sparseness (spausnes). [f. Sparse a.J The 
quality of being sparse ; sparsity. 

*833 J- Story Comm. Constit. U. S. in. ix. II. 70 The 
concentration or spaiseness of the population. 183a 
Nicolay in Visct. Ingestre Meltora 52 The * sparseness 
to use an Americanism, of the population. 1887 Courier 
7 July 9/4 One advantage, .resulted from the sparseness of 
the attendance. 

Spa rsile, a. rare “°. [ad. late L. sparsil-is, 
i. spars-us : see Sparse ©.] Of a star : Not in- 
cluded in any constellation. 
x8gX in Cent. Diet. 

II Sparsim (spausim), adv. [L.] In various 
places ; here and there ; sparsely. 

1386 J. Hooker Cong. Irel. Ep. Ded. in Holiushed, Men 
,, whose vertues aie highlie recorded sparsim in the 
chronicles of England. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 839 See 
principally our_ Abecedarium Natures s And otherwise 
Sparsim in this in our Sylua Syluarum. 1733 Tull Horse- 
hoeing Husb. 71 (Dubl.), Corn standing irregular and 
sparsim. 187a Lange Comment. O.T., Seel. ill. 15. 73 It 
appears in the Old Testament Ps. i. 5..} Job xxl 30..; 
Proverbs and Prophets sparsim. 

+ Spa-rsion. Obs “° [ad. I* sparsidn-em, f. 
spars-us : see Sparse ».] (See quot.) 

1636 Blount Glossogr. , Sparsion, . . a sprinkling, especially 
of water, coloured with Saffron out of some Pipe. 

Sparsity (spausiti). [f. Sparse a. + -ity.] 
Sparse or scattered state or condition ; compara- 
tive scarcity or fewness. 

1863 Intell. Observ. No. 37. 33 The density or sparsity of 
their growth. x8W Howells Venetian Life xx, 330 At 


receptions where the sparsity of the company permits the 
lady of the house to be seen. 1883 F. Day Indian Fish 23 
While the sparsity or the reverse of the population has also 
to be taken into account. 

Spar-stone. Obs. exc. dial. Also 1 speerstan, 
3 -ston, 4 sperstane, 5 span's stone. [In 
sense 1 repr. OE. spvtrstdm see Spar sb? In 
sense 2 directly f. the latter word.] 

+ 1. Gypsum 5 plaster. Obs . 

c xooo JElfric Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 146 Creta argentea , 
spaerstan. CX050 Voc. Ibid. 334 Gif sum, spaerstan. CX150 
Voc. Ibid. 550 Gif sum, spserston, 1394-6 Cartul. Abb. de 
Whiteby (Surtees) 623 Item pro sperstane et ratonbrede 
emptis, xi s. itd. 1481 in Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 343 
Usque ad quandam querruram de plaster vocatam Sparre 
stone. 

2 . A stone or rock having a crystalline appear- 
ance ; quartz, spar. 

1694 Salmon Bate's Disfens. (1713) 655/1 If you cannot 
get the Lapis Judaicus, our English Spar-stone, (which is 
plentiful enough in those Countries where there are Leaden- 
mines) may supply the place. 1880 Cornw. Gloss. 33 A man 
of penetration ne, For through a spar-stone he could see. 
Spart 1 (spart). [ad. L. spart-um or Sp. esparto. 
Cf. Sparto and Spartoit.] 

1 . Esparto. Also spart-grass. 

In quot. 1601 ship- sports are simply 'cables’, Pliny’s 
naviimt sfarta being a direct citation of the Homeric vt&v 
ana. pro. (Iliad ii. 135). 

1600 Holland Livy xxit. xx. 444 They found great store 
of Spart (to make cables) provided ana laid up there by 
Asdruball to serve the uavie. x6ox — Pliny II. x88, I wot 
not well whether Homer meant it, when he said, that the 
ship-sparts were vn twisted and loose. For this is ceitain, 
that neither the spart of Africk, ne yet the Spanish spatt 
was as yet in any vse. iBog tr. Laborde's View Spain i. 9 
A plain, .fertile in flax and spart, or sea-rush. x866 Treas. 
Bot. xag6/a Spart, the Esparto. 1909 Eng. Rev. Feb. 462 
Discussing the while the olive harvest, the price of spart- 
grass and the chances of the bull-ring. 

If 2 . Spanish broom. Also spart-broom. Obs. 
x6ox Holland Pliny II. 6 The natui e of Spait or Spanish 
broome. 1603 — Plutarch's Mor. x 36 The Roper . . suffereth 
an asse behind him to gnaw and eate a rope as fast as he 
twisteth it of the Spartbroome, x6xt Florio, GenSstra, 
Spart or Spanish-bi oome. 1726 Leoni Albertis Archit. I. 
58 Under these we ought to lay Fern, or Spart, to keep the 
mortar from rotting the Timber. Ibid, 93 Spart and rushes 
shred small. 

Spart 2 (spait). north, dial, (and Sc.), [app. 
a metathetic form of Sprat in the same sense.] 
A dwarf rush ; a coarse rushy grass. 

16x4 Jlfem, St. Giles's, Durham (Surtees) 44 For one 
thraveof spartes to the Bull house. 179* Trans. Soc. Arts 
X. 127 Wild marshy grass, rushes, sparts, bents, brambles 
and brushwood. 1829 Brockett N. C. Gloss, (ed. 2), Spart, 
a dwarf rush; common on the Northern moors and wastes. 

+ Spart 3 . Obsr 1 App. a term of abuse, of 
obscure origin. 

£1460 Tmuneley Myst. xii. 271 Godys forbot, thou spait, 
and thou drynk euery deyll. 

Spartacle, -iole, dial, forms of Spectacle. 
Spartalite (spa'rtalait). Min. [f. Sparta in 
New Jersey, its locality, + -LITE.] Red oxide of 
zinc ; zincite. 

1843 Penny Cycl, XXVII. 781/2 Oxide of Zinc and Oxide 
of Manganese;,. Spartalite. — Occurs in embedded small 
nodules and massive. 1836 Dana Mm. (ed. 3) 136 Sparta- 
lite. .occurs in lamellar masses and grains of a fine deep 
xed colour. 

Spartan (spa -It ail), sb. and tz. Also 5 Sport-, 
Bpartane, 7 Sparton. [ad. L. Spartdn-us, {. 
Sparta (Gr. %irapra, XirapTq), the capital of the 
ancientDoric state of Laconia in the Peloponnesus.] 

A. sb. I. A native or inhabitant of Sparta ; a 
Laconian or Lacedtemonian. 

Coverdale (1535) has Sfarcians in x Macc. xii, xiv, 
c 1423 Wvntoun Cron. iv. 823 ]»e Spertanys wijre outtyn 
chas par fais wyncust in Jmt plasse. 1432-50 tr. Higden 
(Rolls) IV. 127 Ionathas renewede frendeschippe after that 
with the Romanes and Spartanes. 17x8 Pote Iliad xv. 680 
The .fiery Spartan.. Warms the bold son of Nestor in his 
cause. _ 1770 Langhorne Plutarch, Pyrrhus III. go He 
was neither loved nor trusted by the Spartans. 1836 Thirl- 
wali. Greece xv. II. 264 The Persians would not treat 
them less like brothers than the Spartans. 1843 Maurice 
Mor. Philos, in Encycl. Metrof. II. 570/1 Terse sentences, 
such as the Spartan delighted in. 

2 . One who resembles the ancient Spartans in 
character. 

1810 Crabbe Borough xviii. 194 Here nature’s outrage 
serves no cause to aid ; The ill is felt, but not the Spartan 
made. 

B. adj. I. Of or pertaining to Sparta or its 
inhabitants ; Laconian, Lacedaemonian. 

1382 Stanyhurst AEneis 1. (Arb.) 28 In weed eke in 
visage lyke a Spartan virgin in armour, c x6n Chapman 
Iliad m. 271 Paris and the Spartan King. 1623 Milton 
On Death of fair Infant 26 Young Hyacinth the pride of 
Spartan land. 1667 — P. L. x. 674 The Spartan Twins 
[Castor and Pollux]. 1743 Francis tr. Hor., Odes 11. xi. 32 
With her flowing Tresses ty’d, Careless like a Spartan Bride. 
1770 Langhorne Plutarch 1 . 144 They asked not of them 
..troops, but only a Spartan general. 183s T. Mitchell 
Acharn. of Aristoph, 120 note , A word of Spartan origin. 
1847 Tennyson Pnuc. n. 263 Why should I not play The 
Spartan Mother with emotion 1 
b, Spartan dog, etc., a kind of bloodhound. 
Also fig. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. iv, i. 124 My hounds are bred out 
of the Spartan kinde. 1604 — Oth. V. ii. 361 Oh Sparton 


Dogge : More fell then Anguish, Hunger, or the Sea. 1697 
Dryden AEneid iv. 187 Tne force Of Spartan dogs, and 
swift Massylian horse. 

6. Spartan stone , ? Peloponnesian marble. 
a 1700 Evelyn Diary June 1643, Adorn'd with porphyiie, 
ophit, and Spartan stone. 

2 . Characteristic or typical of Sparta, its in- 
habitants, or their customs ; esp. distinguished by 
simplicity, frugality, courage, or brevity of speech. 
(Cf. Laconic a. 2.) 

1644 Milton Areof. (Arb.) 36 To..mollifie the Spartan 
surlinesse with his smooth songs and odes. 17x1 Stellb 
Sped. No. 6 p 6 The Athenians being suddenly touched 
with a Sense of the Spartan Viitue. 1770 Langhorne 
Plutarch, Agis V. 124 He kept close to the Spartan 
simplicity. 1781 Cowper Expost. 542 If some Spartan 
soul a doubt express’d. 1847 Helps Friends in C, 1. iii. 41 
A man who could bear personal distress of any kind with 
Spartan indifference. 1883 Times (weekly ed.) 23 Sept. 
14/4 The fare is Spartan in its extreme fiugality. 1886 
R us kin Preeterita 1. vii. 227 These Spartan brevities of 
epistle. 

Hence Spa'rtanhood, Spartan character or quali- 
ties; Spazta'ztic a., — Spartan a. 2; Spa'rtan- 
ism, discipline, principles, or methods resem- 
bling those of Sparta; Spa'rtanize v., tram, to 
render Spartan-like ; to imbue with Spartan char- 
acteristics ; intr. to act like a Spartan ; Spa'rtan- 
like, adv. like a Spartan, biavely ; adj. resembling 
(that of) the Spartans; Spa'rtanly adv., in a 
Spartan manner ; with great endurance, etc. 

1880 Miss Broughton Second Th. 1. 1. v. 67 She bears it 
with senseless *Spattanhood for as long as endurance is 
possible. 1882 J. Walker Jaunt to Auld Reekie 167 Ilis 
eiace’s phiz *Spartanic vigour shows. 1880 Daily Tel. xy 
Feb., A mock-heroic and spurious *Spaitanism. 1884 
Athemeum 19 July 79/3 The hardy but squalid Spailanism 
ofoui older public schools. 1849 Ainsw. Mag. Dec. 531 
Custom and fate may have '*Spai tanised the feelings of 
young ladies in garrison. 1873 Browning Aristoph. Afol. 
124 He Spartamzes, argues, fasts and prates, Denies the 
plainest rules of life. 1883 Ld. Lytton Life , Lett., etc. 
Lytton I. 102 He liad high notions of discipline and pre- 
rogative, and wished to Sjpai tanise his household. 1838 
Thirlwail Greece IV. xxxvi. 413 Pisander..fell, ♦Spartan- 
like, sword in hand. 1900 Daily News 20 Jan. 6/7 A quiet, 
sorrowful, but Spartanlike lesignation. 1890 Pall Mall G. 
15 May 3/1 Hunters have told me how *Spaitanly he will 
take the months of temperate discipline imposed by a hunt- 
ing expedition. 

Spartarent, -ine : see Statarent. 
Sparteine (spaut&in). Also spartein. [f. 
mod.L. Spartium broom : see -ine 6. Named by 
Stenhouse (1851).] An alkaloid obtained from 
common broom, used to some extent in medicine. 

x8sx J. Stenhouse in Chcm. Gass. IX. 117 Sparteine appears 
to be a strong natcotic poison, though much inferior in this 
respect to either nicotine or coneine. 1875 Wood Thera - 
feutics (1879) 483 Spai tein paralyzes the motor nerves. X898 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 991 Sparteine has no notable 
advantage over the broom tea., which contains it. 
Sparth. 1 . Obs. exc. Hist. Also 4 aparjje, 4-7 
(9) sparthe, 5 aparreth, 9 Bperth(e. [ad. ON. 
spar^a of obscure origin, peth. related to OIIG. 
partet (MHG. barte), OS. barda (MLG. barde) ol 
the same meaning. Cf. Spar sbfi 
Sfarke in Spenser St. Ireland Wks. (Globe) 67G/1 is prob. 
a misreading for either sparthe or sparre.] 

1 . A long-handled broad-bladed battle-axe, used 
especially by the Irish down to the i6lh century. 

13.. Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 209 An ax in his ojier [hand], a 
hoge & vn-mete, A spetos sparse to expoun in spelle quo-so 
my3t. a 1363 Higden Polychron. (Rolls) I. 350 Tres fratres . . 
usum secunum,qui Anghce sparth dicitur, ad terram Hiber- 
niae comportarunt, c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1662 He 
hath a sparth of twenti pound of wighte. a 1400-50 Alex- 
ander 1403 Now a schaft, now a scltild, . . Now a sparth, now 
a spere._ Ibid. 2458 Sparretbis spetous to spend & speris 
inhandis. C142S Eng. Cong. Ireland 16 Al, with wepne 
ryngynge, speres and sparthes ruthlynge to-geddre. 1330 
Palsgr. 273/2 Sparthe, an instrument. 1586 J. Hooker 
Hist. Irel. in Holiushed II. 33/1 The one part giuing a 
fierce onset with stones and spa[r]ths, & the other defend- 
ing themselues with bowes and weapons, a 1604 Hanaier 
Chron. Ireland (1809) 59 Their chiefe armes were Skeynes, 
Speares, Darts, Slings, and Sparthes (which we call Gallo- 
gfas Axes). Ibid. 170 Of these and the foimer Norwegians, 
the Irish took the use of the sparthes, now called Galloglas 
axes. 1801 Scott Eve St. John iii, At his saddle-gerthe 
was a good steel sperthe. 

2 . transfi. A fighting-man armed with an axe 
of this kind ; a galloglass. 

c 15x8 in Jml. Kilkenny At ch. Soc. Ser. il IV. 112 The 
said Brene shull finde on his propre Costes an c Sparthis of 
Gallogles, on his vitailles and wagges..for a quarter of a 
yere. x86a Ibid. Note, Every Sparthe or axman was 
attended by four 1 horse boys '. 

f Sparth 2 . Obs r 1 (Meaning obscure.) 
c 1480 Henryson Fables, Pari, Beasts xv, The anteloip, 
the sparth furth can speid. 

Spartiate (spauji/t). Also 4-5 Sparoiate. 
[ad. L. Spartiates, a. Gr. XirapTtarrjs, f. Sitdprrj 
Sparta.] A Spartan. 

*382 Wyclif x Macc. xii. 6 Jonathan.. and other peple 
of Jewis, to Sparciatis, bretheren, heltbe. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) IV. 127 After |>at Ionathas renewede frend- 
schipe..wi{j J>e Sparctates. 1609 Bible (Douay) x Macc. 
xiv. 19 This is a copie of the epistles, that the Spartiates 
sent. 1884 tr. Ranke's Unto, Hist, 366 Aristotle recognises 
only one thousand families of the ancient Spartiates. 
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SPASMODICALLY. 


Spa*rtle, sb. Now dial. Also 7 spartel. 
[Alteration of Spattle sb. 2 Cf. Spubtlr sb.] 
A spatula. 

. 168a G. Rose Sch. Instruct. Officers Mouth 130 You may 
instead of a Scummer put in a Spartle. Ibid. 159 Keep 
them always stirring.. with a Spoon or Spartel. 1894 
Hkslop Northumbld. Gloss. 67s Spartle, a wooden spatula 
..used by thatchers for raising up old thatch in order to in- 
sert fresh wisps in repairing the roof. 

+ Spartle, v. 1 Obs. Also spartel-. [Altera- 
tion of SpabpIiE v. Cf. Sparkle v. 2 ] trans. To 
scatter, disperse. Hence f SpaTtling vbl. sb. 

c 1475 Promp. Parv. (K.) 467/3 Spartelyn, spergo, dis - 
pergo. Ibid., Spaitelynge, sundrynge, dissipacio. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 15/2 By cause that.. many skuiies of 
heedes were there sparteled all openly they said that it was 
the place of calvarye. 

Spa rtle, v. 2 Sc. [ad. (M)Dn. or (M)LG. 
spartelen (also sperielen ) in the same sense.] intr. 
To move the body or limbs in a sprawling or 
struggling manner. 

*7*oRuddiman Glosi. Douglas' Mneis,Sprinleilland, glid- 
ing swiftly, with a tremulous motion.. of their tails; Scot. 
Bor. call it Spartling. 1789 Davidson Seasons 12 Powheads 
spartle in the oosy flosh. 1828 Buchan's Ball. II. 233 Her 
bonny bairn Lay spai tling by her side, a 1878 Ainslie Land 
of Burns (i8g2j 283 Our Steeuie chiel began to squeal An* 
spat tie ’mang the claes. _ 

f Sparto, aphetic form of Esparto. (Cf. Spabt 1 .) 
1577 Holinshed Descr. Scot. 15/1 Certes such is the force 
of Rope made of the sktnne of this fishe, that they will holde 
at a plunge no lesse than the Spanishe Sparto. 1591 Per- 
civall Sp. Diet., Tomisa , a kinde of small coide made of 
sparto. 

t Sparto -statics, [ad. mod.L. sparlostatica 
(Stevinus, 1605), f» Gr. amprov rope : see Statics.] 
The science or study of the strength of ropes. 

167a Wallis in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) II. 331 
Mr. Townley,.may receive satisfaction from Stevinus in his 
Sparto-statics. 

II Spa'rtum. rare. Also 7 erron. spartua. [L.] 
* Spart 1. 

iSSS Eden Decades 1. It. (Arb.) 69 Certayne long and 
toughe rotes much lyke vnto the shrubbe called Spartwn. 
1654 R. CoDRiNoroN tr. Destine xnv. 514 There is also 
abundance of Flax and Spartus. 1673 Ray fount. Low C. 
458 Round thin baskets made of Spartum like frails. 

Sparu, obs. form of Sparrow. 

II Spams (spea-r»s). PI. spari (spea-rei). [L., 
ad. Gr. ernapos. For Anglicized forms see Spar 
sb. 8 and Spare j£. 3 ] A sea-bream or gilt-head. 

Formerly also applied to many different fishes in some 
way lesembling these. 

*668 Wilkins Peal Char. ir. v. § 5. 138 Gilt-IIead, Sea- 
la earn, Spat us. *752 J. Hill Hist. Anim. 253 The silvery- 
eyed, red Sparus. Ibid. 233 The 1 eddish Sparus, . . the Sea- 
bi earn. *753 Chambers' Cycl, Suppl. s.v., Of the spari some 
have acute and cylindi tc teeth. 1777 G. Forster Voy. round 
World II. 171 They also brought., a fine well-tasted sparus 
ready dressed in leaves. *803 Shaw Gen. Zool. IV. 11. 403 
Stlvery-blueish Sparus, with gold-coloured brows. Ibid. 407 
Yellowish Sparus. *836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes 1 . 11* The 
four-toothed Sparus, dentex vulgaris. 

Sparuwe, obs. form of Sparrow. 
t Spa rver. Obs. Forms ; a. 5 spervyr, sper- 
vier, speruer, 5-7 (9) aperver, 6 spurver. 0. 
5-7 (9) sparver, 5 Sc. sparwort, 6 sparuiour, 
sparuer, sparvill, 6-7 spaxvar. [ad. OF. esper- 
vier ( esprevier ) * l'ensemble des pieces qui cora- 
posent le coucher’ (1380 in Godefroy),=obs. It. 
sparviere , -eri, -ero. The forms are those of the 
OF. and It. names for the sparrow-hawk (see 
Sperveb), but the connexion is not obvious.] A 
canopy for a bed (or cradle). 

a. *440-1 Durh. Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 627 Et solut. pro j. 
sperverempt. apud Loudon pto d’no Piiote. *480 Ward > . 
Acc. Edw. IV (1830) 129 Sperver of rede damask with 
cuityns of sarsynett. *30* Bury Wilts (Camden) gi It(em] 
a sperver of sylke. *319 N. Cy. Wills (Surtees, 1908) 106 
A sperver of whyte with a Coverlete, 

0. 1444 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) II. 112 A sparver w l coueryn 
of lynnyn clothe. *473-4 Acc. Ld. High Treas, Scot. I. 41 
For iiijj elne of tartar for a sparwort abone his creddil. *494 
in Lett. Rich. Ill <$• Hen. VII (Rolls) I. 390 The park- 
rnent chambre, wheie wer..beddes wiche haddeu sparvers. 
*3*9 Horman Vutg. 167 b, Some haue curteynes : some 
sparuers aboute tne bedde to kepe awey gnattis. 139* 
Harington Orl. Fur. v. 39 A happte woman . . hath as quiet 
sleeps . . in a bed of cloth as vnder a sparuer of tissue, a 161a 
— Epigr . (1633) iv. vi, At home in silken sparvers, beds of 
down, We scant can rest. 164* Invent, in Burlington Mag. 
(19 1 1) Nov. 100/1 A greate Sparver round about oyer the Bed. 
b. jig. and transf. 

c *640 A. Townshend Poems t? Masks (1912) 24 Thy 
sparver, a well tufted tree, Ore heaven itselfe, thy canopy. 
*688 Holme Armoury ill. 449/2 The several names given to 
these Moveing Houses... A lent, or a Sperver. A Hutt. 
A Booth [etc.]. 

o. attrib ., as sparver bed, curtain , tester. Also 
Comb., as sparver-wise adv. 

*473 Bury Wills (Camden) 231 A white bedde made 
aparverwyse. 130* Ibid. *35, vj payre shetes wyth the 
sparver curtanys of dornykes. *306 Unton Invent. (1841) 
4, j sparvill tester of silk. 1610 Althorp MS. in Sirapkm- 
son Washingtons (*860) App. p. ii, One half hed bedsted 
for a sparvar bed. 1611 Cotgr. s.v. Parement, Ltd dt 
foremast, ..a bed of State, or, a great Sparuer bed. 

f Sp&rvise, sb, Obs. [Alteration of prec.] (See 
•quots.) Hence + Sparvise v. Obs. 

1598 Florio, Capoletto, . . the sparuise or vallance of a bed. 


*6ix Ibid., Cortindggio, the curtaines or valance, orsparuis, 
or vailing of a bed or window. Ibid., Sfaruierare,.. to 
sparuise a bed or chamber. 

Sparviter : see Sperviteb Obs. 

Sparwe, obs. form of Sparrow. 
t Spary, a. Obs. Also sparie. [f. Spare 0.1 
Cf. MDu. and MLG. sparich , MHG. sperig (obs. 
G. spang, spang).] * Sparing ppl. a. m various 
senses. 

Peculiar to Holland, and frequent in his works. 

*6ox Holland Pliny II. 23 Very scant and. sparie of 
seed. Ibid. 387 They wii indure so a long time, ..with 
abstinence and spary feeding. 1606 — Sueton. 158 But in 
honouring himselfe he was sparie and cariedacivile modestie. 
163a — Cyrupsedia a They instruct them to bee spary in 
their meats and drinks. 

Spasm (spse-z’m). Also 5-7 spasme. [a. OF. 
spasme (F. spasme, = Prov. espasme , Sp. and Pg. 
espasmo, It. spasmo , spasimo), or ad. L. spasmus 
masc., spasma neut., a. Gr. airaapos, ctiraapa, f. 
airdv to draw, tug, etc. Cf. next and Spasmus.] 

1 . Sudden and violent muscular contraction of a 
convulsive or painful character. 

c *400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 160 panne it is greet drede of 
be spasme & aftirward of deep,. ,J?e akynge aristp vp to be 
brayn, & panne cornel? spasme. *6ox Holland Pliny II. 
4* It cureth those who have their necks diawne backward 
to their shoulders with the Spasme. *667 Milton P. L. 
xi. 481 All maladies Of gastly Spasm, or racking torture. 
1670 Covel in Early Voy. Levant (Hakluyt Soc.) 140 He 
had very oft (almost every minute) a stiange kind of spasme 
in the muscles of his breast. *733 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. 
s.v.. The spasm is a much less dangerous complaint than 
the convulsion. *799 Med. Jml. I. 49 The first species of 
spasm in the stomach originates fiom extreme debility., 
and atony in that organ. 1843 Budd Dis. Liver 382 Spasm 
of the gall-ducts is. .something more than a mete hypo- 
thesis. 1876 Bristowe Tit. ($• Pract. Med. (1B78) 479 Spasm 
of the larynx and trachea. . . Spasm is chiefly known as 
causing contiaction of the rima glottidis. 

2 . With a and pi. Au instance of this ; a con- 
vulsive twitch or throe. 

C1477 Caxton Jason 76 b, She fyll on the erthe al in a 
spasme and a swoune. . 1343 Trahekon Vtgo’s Chirurg. nr. 
90 b/i For the piohibition of a spasme ye shal rubbe often 
the nuke or marye of the backebone. x6ox Holland 
Pliny Ex pi. Wds. Ait, Sfiasmes , be painefull crampes or 
pluckings of the sineives and cords of the Muscles. 163a 
Culpepper Eng. Physic. 79 Such petsons as have their 
bodies drawn together by some Spasme or Convulsion. 
*68* tr. Willis's Rem. Med. IVks. Vocab., Spasms, cramps 
or convulsions of the nerves. *7*8 Quincy Compl. Disf. 
ira Such Parts likewise draw the Fibres into Spasms, and 
keep them too tense. 1736 Burke Subt. B. iv. xxi, Water 
is found, when not cold, to be a meat lesolver of spasms. 
*804 Abernetiiy Surg. Obs. 178 He came again to the hos- 
pital complaining of spasms in his left arm. 1839 Dickens 
Nickleby lii, Newmans face was curiously twisted as by a 
spasm. *89* Farrar Darkit. ft Dawn iv, The swollen form 
of the Emperor heaved with the spasm of a last sliuggle. 

3 . jg. Any sudden or convulsive movement of a 
violent character; a convulsion : 

a. Of natural agencies or forces. 

18*7 Shelley Rev. Islam ix. v, As with an earthquake’s 
spasm. *86o Emerson Cond. Life, Power Wks. (Bonn) II. 
334 Red republicanism, in the father, is a spasm of nature 
to engender an intolerable tyrant in the next age. 1909 
Contemp. Rev. Feb. *36 Here is a problem more terrible 
than any spasm of nature. 

b. Of feeling, emotion, etc. 

*837 Carlyle Ft. Rev. n. v. ii, In utmost preternatural 
spasm of madness. . i860 Emerson Cond. Life, Power Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 340 So in human action, against the spasm of 
energy we offset the continuity of drill. *874 Symonds 
S&. Italy ft Greece (1898) I, x. 200 A mere spasm of sus- 
picious jealousy. 1880 Meredith Tragic Com. (1881) 294 
He caused her a spasm of anguish. 

c. Of political excitement, etc. 

*862 Carlyle Fred. Gt. vi. ix. (1872) II. 219 War in Italy, 
universal spasm of wrestle there. *879 Froude Caesarxxs i. 
437 The fears which the final spasm of rebellion had again 
pi ovoked. *89* Farrar Darkn. <$■ Dawn lxvi, As for the 
succeeding Emperors, the spasm of their brief elevation 
was marked by universal horrors. 

|| Spa'Sma. Obs. [L. spasma, Gr. <nra<rpa : see 
prec.j » Spasm i and 2. 

*34* R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. A iiij, There 
must he begyn,..for daunger of the spasna [sic], which is 
moste perylTous. *623 Purchas Pilgrims I. v. 662 A violent 
Feuer and Spasma. *670 T. Smith Eng. Iinprov. Reviv'd 
246 If it fill tne Nerves of the Muscles only it becomes the 
Spasma, or Convulsion. 1728 Chambers CycL s.v., There 
are Spasma's peculiar to certain Membeis, and distinguished 
by particular Names. 1 

+ Spasmadrap. Obs. [app. f. med.L. sfasma 
a healing powder (Du Cange) + F. drap cloth : cf. 
Sfaraduap.] A medical plaster. 

c *340 in Vicary's A nat. (1888) App. ix. 222 Make thereof 
a plaster, or a spasmadrappe. [1826 Horace Smith Tor 
Hill I. 106 He [a friar] carried diveis pills, spasmadraps, 
cordials, and drops for his adult patients.] 

Spasma’tic, «. Now rare or Obs. [ad. obs. 
F. spasmatique (Cotgr,), or f. Gr. airaffftaT-, stem 
of avaffpa spasm + -10.] 

1 . Spasmodic. 

*603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 124 Anger . , tesembleth 
not.. the sinewes of the soule, but is like rather to their 
stretching spreines and spasraatick convulsions. 1746 R. 
jAMESMoifet's Health Improv. 13 JPains, Flatulencies, and 
spasmatic Contractions of the Intestines. *824 Examiner 
548/1 Seized with spasmatic lameness. 

2 . Liable to, or suffering from, spasms. 


1601 Holland Pliny II. 44 It is a soveiaijpe remedie for 
them that bee buisten or Spasmaticke, that is to say, vexed 
with the Crampe. 

So Spasma ‘tical a. Now rare, 
c *643 Howell Lett. II. xx, The ligaments and sinews of 
my love, .wer never yet subject to such spasmatical shrink- 
ings and Convulsions. *630 Elderfield Civ. Right Tythcs 
89 Many a paralytical or spasmatical fit. 1879 G. Mac- 
donald P. laber ll. ix. 172 The spirit of life is at war with 
the spasmatical body of death. 

Spa:smatoma'XLCy. [f. Gr. airaapLaro-, com- 
bining form oi enrol 07m spasm + -manoy.] (See 
quot. 1855.) 

*833 Smedley Occult Set’. 296 Spasmatomancy . . is properly 
a part of medicine, for it is the art of foretelling fiom con- 
vulsive twitchings of the limbs diseases by which a man is 
about to be attacked. 1885 Encycl. Brit. XIX. 4/2 The 
treatises also contain occasional digiessions on..podoscopy, 
spasmatomancy, Sic. 

Spasmed (spse’z’md), a. [f. Spasm + -ed 3 .] 
Affected with, accompanied by, spasms. 

*787 Generous Attachm. IV. 148 Now I suppose you are 
absent again ; quite spasmed, quite lame, ctacked from 
head to foot. 1831 Youatt Horse viii. 118 The painful and 
spasmed stretching of this pait. 1843 — Dog vi. 123 The 
dog had lain slightly spasmed for two or three days. 

Spasmic (spse-zmik), a. [f. SpaisM 4- -10.] 
Spasmodic ; convulsive. 

1710 T. F uller Pharm. Exlemp, 301 The bieaking off of 
a spasmic Paroxysme. *868 Whitman Chants Democratic 
Poems 1 18 The slender, spasmic blue- white jets. *8g4 A. 
Morrison Mean Streets 66 A pale little fellow with a nasty 
spasmic cough. 

Spasmodic (spsezinp'dik), a. and sb. [ad. 
med. or mod L. spasmodims, f. Gr. mrair/KuSijr, f. 
airaapus or airaarpa : see Spasm. So F. spasmod- 
ique, It. spasmodico, Sp. and Pg. espasntodico.] 

A. adj. 1 . Of the nature of a spasm ; characterized 
by spasms or convulsive twitches; marked by 
jerkiness or suddenness of muscular movement. 

a. spec, in Path. 

*68* tr. Willis's Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab., Spasmodic, 
belonging to the cramp or convulsion, or hauling of the 
sinews. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Hunger, is a Spasmodic 
Affection of the Fibres of the Stomach. *786 Miss Clayton 
va.Coi’r, Mrs. Delatiy (1862) Se1.11.III.415 Mrs. Clayton. .is 
extiemely ill with spasmodic convulsions on her lungs. 
1799 Med. Jml. II. 153 An attorney. .was during several 
days afflicted . . with spasmodic Colics. x8xx A. T. Thomson 
Loud. Disp. (1818) 101 'lhe use of ipecacuan in spasmodic 
asthma. 184a Combe Digestion 334 This actually happens 
in spasmodic choleia. 1878 T. Buyant P> act. Surg. I. 591 
Spasmodic sti icture is usually met with in the young. 

b. In general use. 

1836-7 Dicklns Sk. Boz (1830) 199/1 He had.. a some- 
what spasmodic expression of countenance. *83* Carpenter 
Man. Pity s. (ed. 2) 606 Sometimes., the spasmodic action 
occurs in the pronunciation of vowels, and continuous con- 
sonants. 1884 Marshall's Tennis Cuts 191 , 1 was staitled 
by his firing at me, as it were a series of spasmodic winks. 

2 . Employed against spasms ; antispasmodic. 

*728 Chambers Cycl , Spasmodic, something belonging 

to a Spasma, or Convulsion ; as. a Spasmodic Medicine. 

3 . .Occurring or proceeding by fits and starts; 
irregular, intermittent ; not sustained or kept up. 

*837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. ir. in, But indeed may we not 
regret that such conflict, .should usually be so spasmodic ? 
1836 . Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) II. viii. 243 Acquiescence 
ill disoider would be followed by a spasmodic severity. 
i874SruBBs Const. Hist. I. vii, 199 Tbe spasmodic effoits 
of the Noithumbrian Danes were checked. 

4 . Convulsively furious or violent. 

1840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 288 A noble strength, very 
different from spasmodic violence. 1866 R. W. Dale Disc. 
Spic. Occasions x, 334 They mistake spasmodic vehemence 
for strength. 

5 . Agitated, excited; emotional, high-strung; 
given to outbursts of excitement ; characterized by 
a disjointed or unequal style of expression. 

Spasmodic School, a name given by Prof. Aytoun to a 
feioup of poets chiefly represented by Alexander Smith, 
Philip James Baiiey, and Sydney Dobell. 

*848 Dickens Dombey i, Miss Tox immediately became 
spasmodic. 1834 Aytoun in Blackzv. Mag. May 534/1 Let 
us see what is the practice of the poets of the Spasmodic 
School. *863 Comh. Mag. May 640 We would.. ask them 
if they would not desire to see their daughteis brought up 
in a simpler, less spasmodic .and morbid way? 

absol. *86* Reade Cloister ft H. lxi, I would.be prose 
lauieat, or professor of the spasmodic, or something, in no 
time. 

B. sb. j* 1, pi. (See quot.) Obs.~° 

*704 J. Harris Lex, Techn. I, Sfasmodicks, are Medi- 
cines against Convulsions. 

2. pi. Spasmodic utterances or ejaculations. 

*863 Sat. Rev. it Nov. 617 Mr. Porter's heroics and spas- 
modics are only excusable on the supposition that they are 
intended for a class of readers.. who rejoice in Watts's 
Divine and Moral Songs. 

Spasmo ‘dical, a. [-al.] = Spasmodic a. 

1766 Smollett Trav, I. iii. 23, I knew there was no im- 
posthume in my lungs, and I supposed the stitches were 
spasmodical. *864 Daily Tel. 29 June, M. von Bismarck, 
who., made spasmodical exeitions to prevent the Diet 
kindling into martial indignation. 

Hence Spasmo ’dicalness. 

*88* Brooks Candle of Lord 130 There are two ideas 
which belong to the notion of vast power... One is spa»- 
modicalness and the other is waste. 

Spasmodically (spojzmp'dikali) , adv. [-ly 2 .] 
1 . Path. By means of, with the accompaniment 
of, a spasm or spasms. 
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SPATCHCOCK. 


*710 T. Fuller Pharm. Extemp. 251 The use of this 
[julep] is indicated., when the Spirits.. are spasmodically 
exploded, *763 Phil. Trans. LIII. n The Temporal and 
Masseter muscles .. were tense, hard, and spasmodically 
affected. 18*4 J„ Burns Prime. Midwifery fed. 3) 591 The 
uterus may contract spasmodically. 1879 iV. George s H osp. 
Rep. IX. 683 On attempting to take fluids, they., were., 
spasmodically rejected. 

2. In a jerky or sodden manner. 

1839 Dickens Nichleby xl, Poor Noggs . . moved spas- 
modically in his chair. 1864 F. W. Robinson Mattie , a 
Stray III. 114 Causing innumerable articles in the glass 
cases thereon to jump spasmodically with the shock. 

b. With convulsive effort or violence. 

1840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 276 A human soul is seen 
clinging spasmodically to an Aik of the Covenant. 185* 
De Quincey Ed. Carlisle on Pope Wks. 1859 XIII. 27 Pope 
obeyed, spasmodically, an overmastering febrile paroxysm. 
1B80 Flor. Marryat Fair Alda II. i. 23 She dung to him 
spasmodically. 

3. By fits and starts ; irregularly, intermittently. 

1878 Huxley Physiogr. igo The steam generally issues 

spasmodically. *88a Standard 30 Dec. 2/2 If rates went 
up for a few days they did so spasmodically. *897 Mary 
Kingsley W. Africa sgg The men then gradually go off to 
sleep, breaking out now and again spasmodically into little 
rows over a pipe. 

Spasmodism (spas zmddiz’m). [f. Spasmod-io 
a. + -issr.] Spasmodic feeling or emotion. 

*878 T. Sinclair Mount 242 Spasmodism is a true stage 
in the growth of a first spirit. *883 Mem. Vol. Rev. A. 
Maclean 231 A curious mixture of medieval rigidity and 
modern spasmodism. 

Spasmodist (spse*zm5dist). [f. Spasmod-io a . 
+ - 1 ST.] One whose work is of a spasmodic char- 
acter or who affects a spasmodic style ; a writer 
of the ‘ spasmodic school ’. 

a 1849 Poe Marginalia Wks. 1864 III. 505 De Meyer 
and the rest of the spasmodists. 1834 Tait's Mag. XXI. 
557 The fine frenzies of the noble new school of Spasmodists. 
*878 T. Sinclair Mount 242 Here is the pitfall of the whole 
school of spasmodists who would make poetry wild ‘speak- 
ing 1' the air ’. 

f Spa'smodized,//)/. a. Ohs.- 1 [Iireg. f. Spas- 
modic a.] Affected with spasms. 

1819 Metropolis I. 219 Lady Mildew had recourse to her 
aromatic vinegar : she was quite spasmodized. 
fSpasmo logy. Obs.~° [ad. mod.L. spasmo- 
logia. So F. spasmologie .] (See quots.) 

1681 tr. Willies Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab,, Spasiiiology, 
the doctrine of the convulsion or cramp of the sinews. 1823 
Crabb Techttol. Piet. II, Spasmology, a discourse or 
treatise on spasms. [Hence in later Diets.] 

Spa'smous, a. rare- 1 , [f. Spasm + -ous. Cf. 
OF. spasmeux.\ Characterized'by spasms. 

1559 Mirv. Mag. (1563) M ij, That loathed leach, that 
never wellcum death, Through spasmous humours stopped 
vp his breth. 1839 Mayne Expos. Lex. 1177/1 Spasmodes, 
having or full of spasm or convulsion ; spasmous. 

|| Spa smus. Obs. PI. spasxni. [L. spasmus , 
a. Gr. o-xraerpos.] = Spasm. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Ctrurg. 357 The xv. c° is of spasmus. 
*591 Jas. I Poet. Exerc., Furies Dij, Els Spasmus.. stiait 
doth holde The Senewes of weake Adam. 1397 A. M. tr. 
Guilleineav’s Fr. Chirurg , e b/2 If into anye woundes 
anye Spasmus happen, that is a bad signe, 1637 G. Starkey 
Ifeliwnt's Vvid. 266 The Pleuresie is a most dangerous 
Feaver, with a Spasmus or Convulsion of the side. 1728 
Chambers Cycl. s.v., A Spasmus happening after the taking 
of Helleboie.. is mortal. Ibid., Accidental Spasmi are of 
little Continuance. 

Spasmy (spue-mi), a. [f. Spasm + -T 1 .] 
Affected by spasms. 

<1x849 Mangas Poems (1903) 168 Twitching A spasmy 
face From side to side with a grace Bewitching. 

Spastic (spue-stik), a. [ad.L. spastic-us (Pliny), 
a. Gr. airaanubs, f. evav to draw : cf. Spasm. So 
F. spastique ,] 

1, Path. Of the nature of a spasm or sudden con- 
traction ; characterized or affected by spasmodic 
symptoms or movements. 

17S3 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s v. Gout, The podagra in 
particular is thus defined to be a spastic and painful affec- 
tion of the foot. *735 Phil. Trans, XLIX. 243 To compose 
these spastic motions of the parts. 1822-7 Good Study Med. 
(1829) I. 318 The graft of a spastic disease upon a spastic 
temperament. *878 Hamilton Nervous Pis. 153 There are 
occasionally spastic contractions, which last for some little 
time. 1899 A llbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 314 Amentia, m associa- 
tion with.. spastic limbs. 

to. spec, in names of special ailments. 

1822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) IV. 334 Spastic wry-neck. 
h rom excess of muscular action on the contracted side. 1876 
tx. Wagner's Gen . Path. 340 Spastic anaemia of the small 
and smallest aiteries. *891 Lancet 15 Aug. 354/1 Among 
the eases of apparent cure, .were cases of spastic paralysis. 

2 . Performing involuntary contractile movements. 

*822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) IV. 376 Such has been the 

force <5f the spastic muscles. *834 Good's Study Med. (ed. 
4 ) ly» 144 The contraction was here a spastic ring border- 
ing immediately on the orifice of the uterus. 

Spasticity (spaesti-siti). [f. Spastic a, + -ity.] 
Spastic condition or quality. 

*822-7 Good Study Med, (1829) I, 293 Its wandering or 
universal spasticity. Ibid. IV, 435 A spasticity or want of 
pliancy in the muscular fibres of the heart. *899 A llbutt's 
£>yst.'Med, VII. 58 Complete paraplegia, with or without 
spasticity or contracture. 

Spat (spat), sb.i Also 7 apatt. [Of obscure 
origin; perh. related to Sen v. 1 ] 


1. The spawn of oysters or other shell-fish. 

[1376-7 Rolls of Par It. II. 369/1 II destruit.,le spat des 

oistres, musklys, & d'autres Pessons.] 

*667 Sprat Hist. R. Soc, 30 7_ In the Month of May the 
Oysters cast their Spaun (which the Dredgers call their 
Spat). *687 Land. Gaz. No. 9272/4 The Laws for the 
preservation of the Spawn and Spatt of Oysters m the 
River of Burnham. *72* Phil. Trans. XXXI. 231 From 
the Spat or Seed of which, it is most probable, ..all the 
Bottom at length, .became cover’d with Oysters. 1796 
Statist. Acc. Scot. XVII. 70 In May the oysters cast their 
spat or spawn. 1817 in J. Evans Excurs. Windsor 448 
For the preservation of the brood and spat of Oysters, and 
for otherwise regulating the said fishery. *8a6 Sir A. Car- 
lisle Hunter. Oration 19 The whole brood are associated 
together, by being involved in a viscid slime, and in that state 
called ‘The Spat'. 1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. IV.76 To 
save the bulk of the spat when free is the great object of 
oyster culture. 

fig. 1881 Blackvi. Mag. Mar. 272 Many square miles of 
the South and West of Ireland are but spawning beds of 
misery. The spat is nourished by the poor laws. 

Comb, 1891 W. K. Brooks Oyster 112 Shells are very 
effective as spat-collectors. 

to. In pi. in the same sense. 

1667 Sprat Hist. R. Soc. 307 One Shell having many times 
20 Spats. 1777 Pennant Brit. Zool. IV. Eg The oysters, or 
their spats, are brought to convenient places, where they 
improve in taste and size. *834 S. P. Woodward Mollnsca 
11. 254 The oysters spawn in May and June, and the fry 
(‘ spats ’) aie extensively collected. 

f 2. The eggs of bees. Obs. 

1634 J. Levett Ordering of Bees 14 The Bees haue first 
brought out the Drone spat, and after that their owne spat. 
Ibid. 61 The spat or brood of the Bees aie nourished by 
honey and water. *637 S. Purchas Pol. Flying-Ins. 47 
Their young is called spat, that which the bees spit forth 
or deliver by their mouth. 

Spat (spast), sb. 2 rare, [app. an abbreviation 
of Spatuie.] 

+1. (See quots.) 06s.—° 

1647 Hexham i. s.v., A Spat or an instrument that Chirur- 
gions use in spreading their salves, *636 Blount Glossogr.. 
Spat... a little slice or Splatter, wherewith Suigeons and 
Apothecaries use to spread their plaisters and salves. 

2. A flat implement used in playing ball-games. 

*866 Rout ledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 180 A., version of 

racquets, with a * spat ' and an India rubber ball, 
t Spat, sbfi Mitt. Obs. rare. [a. G. spat, also 
spalh Spath 1.] =Spar sb. 2 

*706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Spat,,, a kind of Mineral 
Stone. 1762 tr. Bnschinfs Syst. Geog. I. 41 Spat, or Spar, 
the species of which are cubic, flaky, granular Spat, and 
transparent Spat;.. glass spat, and field spat. 

Spat (spset), soA Chiefly dial, or colloq. [Prob- 
ably imitative : cf. Spat v. ,£ \ 

1. A tiff or dispute ; a quarrel. Orig. U.S. 

1804 Repertory (Boston) 27 April (Thornton), [London 
news] The late spat between Mr. Pitt and Mr. W. Pulteney. 
*828 Webster, Spat , a petty combat j a little quarrel or dis- 
sension. (A vulgar use of the word in New England.) *869 
Mrs. Stoive Old Town 33 They was pretty apt to have spats. 
1898 J. M. Henderson Chron. Kartdale, etc. 3x6 Robert 
and his uncle had a bit o' a spat this morning. 

2. A smart blow, smack, or slap. Also fig. 

1823 Creevey in C, Papers (1904) II. 62 The first sentence 

relating to Spain is a regular spat on the face Lo the Vil- 
lains of Verona. 1831 Ibid. 231 , 1 received rather a smartish 
spat on myshoulder from an unseen stick. 1840 Comic Lat. 
Gram. 23 More kicks, more boxes on the ear, more spats, 
more canings, *899 Contemp. Rev. Dec. 881 An attention 
■which she promptly requited by a ‘ spat ’ on the nose. 

3. A sharp, smacking sound. 

x88x Mary H, Catheewood Craque o' Doom ix. 74 They 
heard the spat of boot-soles on the flinty pike behind them. 
*893 C. King Foes in Ambush no The bullets with furious 
spat drove deep into the adobe. 

Spat (spast), sbf [Abbreviation of Spatter- 
dash.] A short gaiter worn over the instep and 
reaching only a little way above the ankle, usually 
fastened under the foot by means of a strap. 
Chiefly in pi. 

180s James Milit, Diet., Spatts , a small sort of spatter- 
dashes, that reach only a little above the ancle, called also 
half gaiters. 1820 Hogg Shepherd’s Cal. xiv, Take in 
black spats, and a very narrow-brimmed hat, and you have 
the figure complete. 1863 Mrs. March Heathside Farm I. 
28 Whose nether man was generally cased in brown spats 
( Anglice gaiters). 1888 Times (weekly eel ) 16 Nov. 3/4 
He wore a pair of dark spats with light buttons. 


Spat (spset), sbA [app. a. Du. spat in the same 
sense.] A small splash of something. 

1876 J. Weiss Wit, Hum., § Shahs, ii. 47 When a skil- 
fully distended bubble breaks, and only a thin spat of suds 
is left. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 258 Spats of mud 
. .came flap, flap among the bushes covering me. 

Spat (spset), v.i [f, Spat sb. 1 The use of the 
form as a pa. pple. (in quots. 1677 ) is prob. due to 
association with Spit ».*] 

L intr. and trams. Of oysters : To spawn. 

1667 Sprat H ist, R. Soc. 307 With a knife they gently 
raise the small brood [of oysters] from the Cultch, and then 
they throw the Cultch in again, to preserve the ground for 
the future, unless they be so newly Spat that they cannot 
be safely severed from the Cultch. Ibid. 309 The Oysters 
are sick after they have spat. 1863 Rep, Sea Fisheries 
Comm. II. 1339/2 Some of the oysters ,.spat as late as the 
end of September. The general time of spatting, however, 
is much earlier. *879 Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 77/1 As 
oysters, .have been known to spat very late in the year, 

•j* 2. intr. Of bees : To breed. Obs, 

*634 J. Levett Ordering of Bees 23 The Bees both spat 
fastei and preserve, .their brood the better. Ibid. 61, 


Spat (spast), ».2 [Prob. imitative : cf. Spat jA 4 ] 

1. intr. To start up sharply or actively ; to en- 
gage in a dispute. U.S. 

2809 Kendall Trav. III. 292 , 1 was answered, 1 that the 
women had not much to say in politics, though now and 
then they would spat up 1848 Bartlett Diet. A mcr. 323 
Spat, to dispute ; to quarrel. A low word. New England. 

2 . trans. To clap, slap, or smack, 

c 1832 Sir C. Lyell in Mrs. Lyell Life (1881) I. xx We 
were very angry with him for having spatted us all round 
with a ruler. *843 S. Judd Margaret (Bartlett), The little 
Isabel leaped up and down spatting her hands. 1886 Cent. 
Mag, Jan. 4*9/2 You can't spat a man harder betwixt the 
eyes than to set back an’ not break bread wi‘ ’im. 
b. To beat down with a spade or the like. 

1843 Jrnl. R. Agric, Soc, V. 11. 533 It must be.. finally 
spatted down and smoothed by the spade. 1890 Lippin- 
cott's Mag. Apr, 379 Shovelled away by dozens and spatted 
down under neat mounds by the unfeeling spade of the 
scientific excavator. 

3. intr. To administer slaps or pats ; to strike 
sharply, to spatter. 

x868 Miss Alcott Lit. Women (1869) I. xv. 231 Amy 
spatted away energetically. 1894 Crockett Raiders xl. 
(ed. 3) 341 Bullets spatted uncomfortably among the rocks. 

to. Used adverbially. 

*890 L. C. D'Ovle Notches 71 Bill fired again,.. and I 
heard the ball go ‘ spat I ’ 1893 Outing XXV 1 . 30/a Spat, 
spat, splash 1 they fell, one big sprig coming down squarely 
on top of my head. 

Hence Spatting' vbl. sb., a slapping, a smacking. 
1840 Comic Lat. Gram. 34 A caning... A spatting... A 
flogging. 1883 C. D. Warner Roundabout Journ. 24 As 
I approached this sunken place I heard a tremendous spat, 
ting, and pounding, and chattering, and laughing. 
Spatangoid (spsetarqgoid), sb. and a. Zool. 
[ad. mod.L. Spatangoides, f. Spatangus (late L. 
spatangius, Gr. ffiraTayyrjs) : see -OH).] a, sb. A 
sea-urchin belonging or related to the genus Spa- 
tangus (heart-urchins), b. adj. Having the char- 
acteristics of this. 

*857 Agassiz Contrib. Hat. Hist. U.S. 1 . 1x4 Next come 
true Echinoids, later only Spatangoids. *877 Encytl. Bi it. 
VII, 630/2 In some Spatangoid genera the corona beats 
symmetrical bands of minute tubercles with attached spines, 
f Spatarent, a. Obs. rare. Also spar tar ent, 
-ine. [a. obs. F. spa{r)larcnt , ad. med.L. spa- 
tarent-icus (also spalarensis ) : see Mowat Alphita 
(1887) 159-J Spatarent soap, a kind of soap for- 
merly in use. 

1326 Grete Herbal civil. (1529) K j b, Confect with spata- 
rent sope or Frensshe sope. Ibid, cccxcviii. X vj, The other 
[sort] is called Iewes sope or spartaryne bycause y* Iewes 
wasshe them therwith. Ibid. X vj b, The Iewes sope 8k 
spartarent. 

t Spatch, v. Obs.— 1 [Aphctic form of Dis- 
patch ».] trans. To slay, kill. 

16x6 J. Lane Contu. Sqr.'s T. vii, 60 Vnmake my limbes, 
vntwiste my guiltie liefe, And quicklie spatche thy griefe- 
killd Algarsife. 

Spatch-cock, spatchcock (sparijtyk), sb. 
[See quot. 1785 and Dispatch sb. 12 .J 
X. A fowl split open and grilled after being 
killed, plucked, and dressed in a summary fashion. 
Also attrib. 

Ong. in Irish use, later chiefly Anglo-Indian. 

1785 Grose Diet. Vulgar T., Spatch cock, abbteviation 
of a dispatch cock, an Irish dish upon any sudden occasion. 
It is a hen just killed from the roost, or yard, and immedi- 
ately skinned, split, and broiled. x8xg Moore Mem. (1853) 
II. 317 We had a good deal of laughing at an Irishman 
who was of our party, on account of a bull he had made 
at breakfast, and which we called 1 half a nightingale ’—a 
sort of ‘spatch-cock nightingale’. 1823 — Fables, Holy 
Alliance i. 86 Proud Prussia's double bird of prey. Tame 
as a spatch-cock, slunk away. *851 R. F. Burton Goa 258 
Presently the ‘ butler ’ informs you that your breakfast, a 
spatchcock, or a curry with eggs, . .is awaiting you, 1873 
Miss Bird Sandwich Isl. (x88o) 99 Supper was ready for 
us . the spatchcock and salmon reminded me of home. 

2. (See quot.) 

*901 Bradley Htghw. B. Lake District 62 Any official 
. . would have run a grave risk of being made a spatchcock 
of, or in other words, of his head being stuck in a rabbit- 
hole, and his legs staked to the ground. 

Spatchcock (spse-tjtyk), v, [f. prec.] 

1. trans. To cook as, or in the manner of, a 
spatchcock. Hence Spatchcocked ppl. a. 

1863 Pall Mall G. 2 Aug. 3 Those who have never eaten 
spatchcocked grouse can baldly be said to know the real 
flavour of the bird. 1879 Mrs. James hid. Househ. Man. 
34 You sit down, .to your fowl — s patch-cocked of course, 
that being the natives’ favourite way of dressing the tempt- 
ing dish. *890 Queen xr fan. 68/3 To split a fowl in two 
and serve one half a la Marengo, and the other half the 
next day either spatchcocked with mushrooms, or in any 
other approved fashion. 

2. To insert, interpolate, or sandwich (a phrase, 
sentence, etc.). Const, in or into. 

190* Gen, Bullek in Times 11 Oct. 10/2, I therefore 
spatchcocked into the middle of that telegram a sentence in 
which [etc.]. 190* Daily Chron. 18 Oct. 3/4 Such indiffer- 
ent performances as ' Catriona ’—indifferent in spite of the 
fine short story spatchcock’d ’ into it. 1903 Mahafby in 
Cal. St. P., IreL Introd. 12 We read phrases of apparent 
sincere religious fervour spatchcocked in between these 
bloodthirsty expressions. 

to. To add to, or modify, by interpolation. 

*oo* Daily Chron. 24 Oct. 5/0 They knew of the spatch- 
cocked telegram then. *90* Speaker 16 Nov.ioo/i Generals 
spatchcock telegrams and receive dhunfoml , 



SPATE. 


SPATIAL. 


Spate (sp 3 t), sb, Orig. Sc. and north. Forms : 

a. 5- spate, 5-9 spait, 6-7, 9 dial, spaitt, 6-7 
spat, 7 spaite, 9 spaiglit. 0. 6-7 speate, 7-9 
speat, 9 dial, speatt, speeat, speet, spete, spyet, 
etc. [Of obscuie origin : the early spelling and 
rimes show that the original vowel was a, the 
later change of which to ea , etc., is regular.] 

1 . A flood or inundation; esp. a sudden flood 
or rising in a river or stream caused by heavy 
rains or melting snow. 

a. c 1435 Wyntoun Cron. I. vii[i.] heading, The ark and 
the spate of Noe. Ibid. vn. 771 Na spate pan mycht mak 
par kneys wate. c 1440 Alph. Tales 381 pe watur j-at 
was cald Padus rase vp opon a grete spate and owryode 
all pe feldis. 1523 Aberdeen Reg. (1844) I. 105 The 
sentrice of the brig..quhilk the spat haid brocht dovne 
incontinent. 156a Turner Herbal n. (1568) 33 Great 
heapes of Stones are casten together wyth the myght of a 
great spat or floode. 1370 Levins IlaniJ>. 39 A spate, 
iorrens. c *614 Sir W. Mure Dido <$• /Eneas 11. 478 Nor 
halle, nor sleet, nor wind, nor weit [Atlas] escheives ; Adoune 
his shouldeis raging spates do spowt. 1706 Sibbald 
Hist. Piets in Misc. Scot. I. gy Others perished in the 
water, being carried down by the spate. 1723 Ramsay 
Gentle Sheph. 1. ii, The spate may bear away Frae a (T the 
howms your dainty rucks of hay. 1838 Gladstone Homer 
III, 158 That he carried away in sudden spates many of 
the horses that were pastured on his banks. 1889 F. A. 
Knight By Leafy Ways 25 Heaps of drifted rubbish,.. to 
mark the tide-line of the winter spates. 

transf. 1611 Sir W. Mure Misc. Poems ii. 60 Wks. (S.T.S.) 

1. ri No spaits of tehes culd quench ye boyling leede. 1847 
Motherwell. Poet. Whs. (ed. 2) 9 In that spate of blood, 
how well The headless corpse will swim. 

0 . 1393 Duncan App. Etvm. (E.D.S ), Eluvio, diluvium , 
a speate of watters. a 1670 Spalding Tioub. Chets. I (Spald- 
ing Cl.) 1 . 8 1 Throw ane great speat of the water of Die, occa- 
sioned be the. .extraordinar rayne, thir hatll four schippis 
brak louss. 1731 Moris on's Diet. Decis. (1806) XXXIII. 
14524 The prejudice . . did arise . .from the running in of mud 
and gravel, by speats and land-floods. 1783 Burns Brigs 0/ 
Ayr 121 While crashing ice, borne on the roaring speat. 
Sweeps dams, an' mills, an' brigs, a’ to the gate. x8x8 Miss 
Ferrier Marriage I. 296 A Horse and Cart were drowned 
at the Ford last Speat. 1863 [W. F. Campbell] Life in 
Normandy I. 54 They [i.e. fish] cannot get into these small 
rivers without a speat. 

b. A sudden heavy downpour or storm o/'rain. 
1737 Life J. Semple in Biogr. Presbyteriana (1827) I. 168 

With a Speat of Rain, to raise the Waters. 1793 T. Scott 
Poems 389 Routh o' kisses, That fell like speats o’ rain. 
1823- in numerous northern dial, glossaiies. 1871 Daily 
Nexus 25 Aug., All day long there had been a ‘spate' of 
rain in Inveiaiy. 

c. fig. A sudden or violent outburst or out- 
pouring of some quality, feeling, etc. ; a sudden 
rush or flood, an unusual number or quantity, of 
words, events, etc. 

a, c 1614 Sir W. Mure Dido 4 AEneas in. igi Death- 
bent Dido, . . Transported with a rageing spait of iie . a x68g 
W. Cleland Poems (1697) 45 Innocence proves no defence, 
Against this Spait of violence. 1730 T. Boston Mem. 
x. 320 The spate ran high for the transportation [to Close- 
burn] when we came to town, a 1796 ? Burns Poem on Pas- 
toral Poet, ix, Nae bombast spates o’ nonsense swell. 1826 
Scott Jrnl. 6 Sept. , Here is a fine spate of work — a day 
diddled away, and nothing to show for it. x8go A rgus (Mel- 
bourne) 17 Dec. g/2, 1 already had such a spate of schools 
to attend that I was unable to accept the invitation. 

р. 1629 Sir W. Mure True Crucifix 564 Wks, (S.T.S.) 

I. 221 Thy Crimes the cause, thy sinnes inunding speate. 
1634 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. xxxvii. 118 God hath dried 
up one channel of your love by the removal of your husband. 
Let now that speat run upon Christ. 17x0 Ruddiman 
Gloss. Douglas' AEneis s. v. Flum , A speat of language. 
X731 Plain Reasons Presbyt. Diss. 138 The most honest 
cause is often run down with the torrent and speat of law- 
quirks. 1834 T ait's Mag. I. 428/1 Not a foaming speat, 
and blether of dictionary words. 1838-61 E. B Ramsay 
Remin. vi. (1870) x68 Sic a speat o’ praying, and sic a speat 
o' drinking, I never knew. 

2 . Without article : Flooding or inundation, 
swollen condition of water, etc. ; copious down- 
pouring a/ 1 rain. Now usually without const. 

*5*3 Douglas AEneid ix. i. 74 Sevyn swelland ryveris 
eftyr spait of rayne. *536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) 

II. 287 In this yeir, al the landis of Godowine, be spait of 
seis, wes coverit with sandis. x6ojj Skene Reg. Maj. 9 In- 
undation, or spate of water, or ante other suadaine chance 
or peritl. c 1630 in Burton Scot Abr. (1864) B. 3 a 3 For 
as meikle asagreit part of the playfeild.. is spoiled, broken 
and carriet away in speat ana inundation of water. 1848 
Clough BothieofToper-na-Fuosit.il. 1. 7 As sudden torrent 
in time of speat m the mountain. *893 K. Simpson Jeanie 
o' Biggersdale 51 The water rushed down .. angrily in 
winter and in times of spate. 

b. In (or f on) spate , in flood, 
xgxj Douglas AEneid n. vi. 14 Quhen the burne on spait 
hurlis doun the bank. *§67 Glide <$■ Godlie B. (S.T.S.) in 
Lyke burnis that in spait fast rin. *610 Aberdeen Reg. 
(1848) II. 299 The said burne, efter great rayne, being in 
spat, brak out oft and diuerse tymes be vehement force. 
X803 Jamieson Water-Kelpie xxi. in Scott Minstrelsy , 
Yestereen the water was in spate, x86o G. H. K. Vac. Tour 
133 The bum, high in spate, . . rattles harshly at our feet. 1 

с. Broken or turbulent water characteristic of a 
river in flood, rare — *. 

1 884 W. Sime To tf Fro 104 The Hen.. breaking into 
rough currents of brown ‘ spate . 

3 . attrib. and Comb,, as spate river, -water \ 

spate-created adj. , 

1436 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) **s The spate 
wateris of the grete mountanis may sudaynly cum till in- 
fest the ost and disloge thame. 1529 Registr. Aberdon. 
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(Maid. Cl.) I. 396 Gif it sallhappin [ie said brig be, . inunda- 
tioun of spaitt water weiring of grand be our inaduertence 
. . to failje. xgox Scotsman 4 Mar. 10/2 Floods aTe of very 
short duration on those spate rivers, xgox Pall Mall G. 
17 Sept. 6/2 Those spate-created runs at the heads of pools. 
Hence Spate v. trails., to flood, swell; -intr., 
to rain heavily. Also Spated ppl. a. 

1827 Airman Hist. Scot. III. iv. 374 The speated Tweed 
came down heavy two days before. 1833 W. Watson Poems 
26 (E.D.D ), Sheughs an’ deep fur-drains were jawin’ To 
spate the. burns. 1866 Banffshire Gloss, 230 It spaititon 
the hail nicht. 

Spate-bone, irregular variant of Spade-bone. 
1633 Fuller Ch. Hist. v. 169 To. humble the Cardinals 
pride, some afterwards set up on a window, a painted Mas- 
thf-dog, gnawing the spate-bone of a shoulder of Mutton. 
21x823 Forby Voc.E. Anglia, Spate-bone , Sf ant-bone , the 
shoulder-bone of an animal slain for food. 

Spatel(le, etc., obs. variant of Spattle. 
Spatewil, variant of Spetewil a. Obs. 

Spath 1 (spseji). Now rare. [a. G. spath, var. 
spelling of spat (Spat sb. 3), spad (Spaad), MHG. 
and MLG. spat , spilt. Hence also Du, spaath, 
Da. and Sw. spat ; F. spath , It. spate, Sp. and 
F g. espa/o."] =Spae sbfi 

*763 W. Lewis Phil. Comm. Arts 144 A friable opake 
stone called white spath, which appears to be a kind of 
gypsum. 1794 R. J. Sulivan View Nat. I. 73 The crystal- 
lizations which are found in granite, are almost always of 
a siliceous substance, quartz: whereas matble has always 
spath, which is a calcareous one. 1803 Med. Jrnl. IX. 
494 These layers imitate .. closely calcareous spath, 1886 
Leeds Mercury 13 Feb. 5/6 The lens coincides with the 
principal chrystallographic axis of the Spath. 

Spath 2 , variant of Spathe. 

1834 Penny Cycl. II. 371/a Bows made from the spath 
(<nraflrj) of the palm.., six feet long. 1889 Science-Gossip 
XXV. 184/1 The spath is thiown up from the tuber at a 
different period. 

II Spat ha (sp#-]>a). PI. spath® (-]>?). [L. 
spatha , ad. Gr. ffiraOtj broad blade, broad flat piece 
of wood, stem of a palm-leaf, spatula, etc.] 

1 . Bot. A spathe. 

*763 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s.v, The spatka is of very 
different texture . .in different plants. 1760 [see Spadiceous 
a. 2]. X769 E. Bancroft Guiana 31 A tough ligneous cylin- 
diical stalk . terminated by a conic, reddish.purple spatha. 
1796 Stedman Surinam II. xix. 66 The seed is enclosed in a 
brownish kind of spatha, that arises from the center of the 
branches. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 175 Flowers., 
bursting through an irregularly lacerated spatha. 1830 
Tyas Favourite Field FI. Sev. 11. 18 The daffodils were 
showing their.. petals through the transparent spatha. 

transf. 1834 tr. Raspail's Org. Chem. 283 If. . we examine 
a feather., we may.. satisfy ourselves, that its tube is formed 
and grows by means of spathae, one within another. 

2 . A flat blade-shaped implement. 

x88x J. Anderson Scot, in Early Chr. T. Syr. n. i. 32 At 
its right side lay an iron knife, a weaver’s rubbing-bone, and 
spatha of whalebone. 

Spathaceous (spajtf'-jas), aX Bot. [a. mod. 
L. spaihaceus ; see Spatha and -aceods.] Fur- 
nished with or enclosed by a spathe ; of the nature 
of or resembling a spathe. 

1760 J, Lee Introd. Bot. 11. vi. (1765) 83 Such as have 
Spathaceous Flowers. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 236 
Calyx divided or entire, sometimes spathaceous, X858 [see 
Spadiceous a, 2]. 187a Oliver Elem. Bot. 11. 269 Daffodil. . . 
A bulbous herb, witn,,a membranous spathaceous bract, 

t Spathaceous, #. 2 Obs- 1 [f. Spath i.] 
Spathic, spathose. 

X794 R. J. Sulivan View Nat. T. 426 A great variety of 
forms may be produced by the spathaceous particles, 

Spathal (sp^-ftal), a. Bot. [f. next or Spatha.] 
‘Furnished with a spathe; as, spathal flowers.’ 

1864 Webster (citing Howitt). 

Spathe (sp^tS). [ad. L. spatha or Gr. with] : 
see Spatha and cf. Spath 2. So F. spathe .] 

1 . Bot, A large bract or sheathing-leaf envelop- 
ing the inflorescence (usually a spadix) of certain 
plants, as arums, palms, etc., in such a way as 
completely to enclose it before expansion. 

X785 Martyn Lett. Bot. xiv. 154 These [genera].. agree 
in having a Spathe or sheath instead of a calyx. 1793 — 
Lang. Bot. s.v. Spatha, A Spathe may be one-valved, or 
two-valved [etc]. 18x1 A. T. Thomson Land. Disp. (1818) 
61 The spathe is erect, .. covering the fruit till it is nearly 
ripe, when it drops. 1848 Tyas Favourite Field FI. Ser. 1. 

3 Near the summit of the flower-stalk is a spathe which 
originally enveloped the bud. 1870 Zoologist Ser. 11. V. 
2354 A singular species of Arum, with long curling horns 
extending from its lurid spathes. 

attrib. x88a Garden ij June 424/3 A naked stem, inflated 
spathe-valves, and somewhat broad leaves. 

2 . Zool. A spatulate or spoon-shaped part, pro- 
cess, etc. 189 1 in Cent. Diet. 

Hence Spathed a., having a spathe (Webster, 
1864) ; Spa-theful, such a number or quantity as 
fills a spathe. 

x888 G. Allen in Good Words 383 The entire spatheful 
of pollen-bearing flowers. 

Spathe-bill. rare— 1 , [f. Spathe sb."] The 
spoon-billed sandpiper, Eurynorhynchus pygmveus, 
1840 Cuvier's Anim, Kingd, 245 Near the Sandpipers 
should apparently be placed the Spathe-bill.., which is dis- 
tinguished by a depressed bill, widened at the tip somewhat 
as in the Spoonbills. 

+ Spather. Obs. rare, [Irregularly f. L. spatha, 
or alteration of Spatteb j£, 1] A spattle or spatula. 


1 *S97 Gerarde Herbal m. xxxix. 1178 Of this there is 

made a profitable spather or slice to be vsed in making of 
compounde plaisters and pessaries. 1657 Physical Did. 
Biv, Albation, is the absti action of Dust, .with a Hares 
foot, feather, spather, or such like. 

So + Spa "them. Obs. rare. 

1634 T. Johnson Party's Chirurg. m. xxix. 121, I ha\e 
sometimes seen such passages so open, that they would 
receive the head of a Spathem [F. espatnle]. Ibid, xv, vi. 
567 That bone which is deprest must be lifted up with a 
spatherne, or little sticke. 

Spathic (spae-Jrik), <r.l Min. [f. Spath* + -ic. 
Cf. F. spathique .] 
f 1. = Spathose aX 2. Obs.— 1 
1788 Jefferson Writ. (1859) II, 432 The property of the 
spathic acid, to corrode. flinty substances, has been lately 
applied by M. Puymaurin to engrave on glass. 

2. a. = Spathose a. 1 i b. 

1803 Med. Jrnl. IX. 494 Sometimes it is found in spathic 
layers, semitransparent, of different thickness . these layeis 
imitate so closely calcareous spath, that [etej. 

b. = Spathose aX 1 a. 

1831 J. Holland Mamef. Metal I. 263 Bergmann had 
already asserted that manganese was contained in the white 
or spathic iron ores. 1835 Scoffern in Orr's Circ. Sci., 
Elem. Chem. 442 Native pei oxide of iron (spathic iion). 
x868 Joynson Metals 7 At Weardale the spathic ore is often 
found associated with a brown ore — a hydrated oxide. 
Spa'thic, a.2 Bot. [ad. mod.L. spathiais, f. 
Spatha i.] Of or belonging to a spathe. 

1839 Mayne Expos. Lex. 1178/1. 

Spath.iform.(spje-])ifpjm), rt.i Min. [f. Spath i 
+ -(r)EORflr. Cf. F. spath{formeX\ Resembling 
spath or spar in form or appearance ; lamellar. 

1793 R. YLkoxl Lavoisier's Elem. Chem. (1802) I. 268 These 
[forms of uranite] may be divided into three genera, the 
ochreous, the spathiform, and the mineralized. Ibid. 269 
The spathifoim, or uranite spar. 

Spa'thiform, al 2 - Bot. {Zool.) [f. Spatha or 
Spathe.] Having the form of a spathe. 

1859 Huxley Oceanic Hydroeoa 29 The hydropbyllia 
spathiform and smooth externally. 

Spathose (spree's), a* Min. [f. Spath1 + 
-ose 2 . Cf. Spathic «.i] 

1 . Of the nature of or resembling spath or spar ; 
abounding in, consisting of, spar; foliated or 
lamellar in structure or texture ; sparry. 

a. Spathose iron , iron-ore , ore, = Siderite 6. 

1776 Phil. Trans. LXVI. 620 The first experiment [was 

with] white spathose iron ore from Bayreuth. 1799 Hull 
Advertiser 7. Sept. 4/2 White or yellowish spathose iron. 
x8ox Phil. Trans, XCI. 190 These cavities are analogous 
to those which appear in the crystals of the spathose ores 
of iron. 1823 W. Phillips Min. (ed. 3) 236 Spathose iron 
..occurs of a wine yellow, brownish yellow, yellowish 
brown and brown colour. x868 Joynson Metals 6 The 
celebrated ‘steel irons’ of Siegen, Styria, and Carinthia 
have always been produced from the spathose ores. 

b. In general use. 

1802 Playfair Illustr. Hut Ionian Theory 67 All these 
stones have a tendency to a spathose structure. 18*2 J. 
Parkinson Outl. Oryctol. 22 Calcareous spathose wood 
previously bituminized. 1836 S. P. Woodward Mollttsca 
hi. 76 Shell external, spathose layer produced beyond the 
phragmocone into a long pointed beak. 

+ 2. Derived from fluor-spar. Spathose acid, 
hydrofluoric acid. Obs. 

18x1 Pinkerton Petral, II. 139 The fluor is of various 
colours;, .yielding much phosphorescence when thrown on 
hot iron, as well as a spathose acid gas. 

Spatho’se, a.' 2 Bot. rare. [f. Spath-e or 
Spath- a + -os® 2 .] = Spathaceous a. I 
1839 G. Roberts Diet. Geol., Spathose , resembling the 
covering of the date. 1847 * n Webster. 

So Spa-thoua a. (Webster, 1828-32). 

II Spathula (spse'Ji/fla). rare. [L., var. ot 
Spatula.] A spatula. Also Comb. 

The erroneous form spatlmlor occurs in Topsell Serpents 
(1608) 34. 

1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1742 Phil. Trans. XLII. 
75, I mix them gently.. with a Spathula of white Wood. 
x8a6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. xxxv. 643 A spathula- 
shaped diverging process. 

Spathulate (spx-yuilft.), a. [f. prec. + -ate 2 .] 
Spatulate, spatular. Chiefly Bot. 

1821 W. P. C. Barton Flora N, Amer, I. 34 Flowers 
large, petals spathulate, 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. 
647 Theshape and figure.. of scales are very various, . .some 
nearly round, . .others spathulate. 1837 Henfrey Bot. § 88 
When the blade passes still more gradually into a broad- 
winged stalk, a spathulate form results.. x88a Vinfs tr. 
Sachs' Bot. 329 The lower ones are entirely free, sickle- 
shaped and pointed, the upper ones broadly spathulate and 
coherent at their base. 

So Spa'tlnilated ppl. a. rare. 
x8ax W. P. C. Barton Flora N. Amer. I. 120 Radical 
leaves numerous, spathulated, ciliated, and slightly pubes- 
cent. *839 Mayne Expos, Lex. xij 8 /i The Spondylus 
spathulifii-us has its shell charged with many rows of simple 
and spathulated scales. 

+ Spathule, Anglicized var. of Spathula. 

1658 Phillips, Spathule, . . an Instrument wherewith 
Chirurgions and Apothecaries spread their plaisters. 
f Spa’thy, a. Obs. rare. [ad. G. spaihig, 
spatig (MUG. spatic ), f, spath Spath 1 .] Sparry. 

*737 tr. J. F. Henckel's Pyritologia 127 The adhering, 
interspersed, quartzy, spathy matters. Ibid. 314 Calcarious, 
spathy stone. 

Spatial (spiral), a. Also special, [f. L. 
spcUi-ttm Space so , 1 + -al.] 
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SPATTERIN' Gh 


1 . Having extension in space; occupying or taking 
up space ; consisting of or characterized by space. 

1847 Whewell Philos. Induct. Sci. II. 447 We contem- 
plate objects as made up of spatial parts. iSfia J. W. 
Draper Intell. Level. Europe iv. (1865) 85 AH is composed 
of points or spacial units, which, taken together, constitute 
a number. 1863 J. G. Murphy Ccwm,, Gen. i. 20 The ex- 
panse is here proved to be aerial or spatial ; not solid. 1886 
A. Weir Hist.Basis Mod. Europe (1889) 474 An independent 
spatial world, with minds and matter moving about in it. 

2 . Of, pertaining, or relating to space ; subject 
to, or governed by, the conditions of space. Chiefly 
Metaph. and opposed to temporal. 

a. 1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sci. (ed. 3) I. 351 There 
are properties of bodies, of the most intimate kiud, which 
involve such spatial relations as are exhibited in the 
Regular Solids. 1865 J. Grote Moral Ideals (1876) 188 If 
we translate the consideration of the mind from spatial to 
temporal language. 1873 Cayley in Phi. Trans. CLXV. 
675 If., we imagine the spatial distribution as made over an 
indefinitely thin layer or stratum. 1886 A. Weir Ilist. 
Basis Mod. Europe (1889) 481 Ideas.. which have been 
formed from a vast quantity of temporal and spatial ex- 
perience. 

0 . 1871 Fraser Life Berkeley x. 364 A mathematical or 
spacial conception of what is real. 01881 A. Barratt 
Phys. Metempiric (1883) 107 A temporal principle of unity 
does exist, but a spacial does not. 

3 . Happening or taking place in space ; caused 
or involved by space. 

1866 W. R. Alger Solitudes Nat. $ Man ui. 123 Spatial 
separation is not spiritual independence, a 1870 Sir J. 
Herschel in Proctor Other Worlds xii. 276 note. One of 
the arguments advanced in favour of the spatial extinction 
of light.' 1888 Linnean Soc. frrtl, XX. 232/2 Spatial 
segregation does not depend upon diversity in the qualities 
and powers of the organism. 

4 . Of faculty or sense : Apprehending or per- 
ceiving space or extension. 

1886 Eucycl. Brit. XX. 54/1 note, The sensibility of our 
jspatial sense *. 1886 Sidgwick Hist. Ethics i. 9 To 

investigate the origin of the spatial faculty. 

Hence Spatiality (spe'Jiarlfti), spatial charac- 
ter, quality, or property. Spatialization (speb- 
Jalaiz^jan), the fact of making spatial or investing 
with spatial qualities or telalions. 

x88a_ B. P. Bqwne Metaphysics 209 All forms of external 
experience are not alike calculated to awaken the mind to 
react with a spatialhation of its objects. 1887 Mind Jan. 
10 The existence of the vague form . . of spatiality. 1890 A, 
Seth Scot Philos, (ed. 2) lii. 08 Elements which do not 
already include the fact of spatiality. 

Spatially (sp^-Jali), adv. Also spaoially. [f. 
Spatial a.] As regards, in or with reference to, 
space ; by means of space. 

1863 J. Grote Explor. Philos, r. 44 The sensation which 
we have is rudimentarily perhaps, simply of a colour, how 
spatially related to us is hard to trace. 1877 E. Cairo 
Philos. Kant 11. ii. 447 All spatially or tempoiarily deter- 
mined phenomena. _ 1882 Stallo Concepts Mod. Phys. 228 
There is no objectively ieal thing winch is not spacialiy 
extended. 1896 Jevons Introd. Hist. Rchg, xvii. 230 
Gods who are spatially remote from him. 

Spatiate (sp^jw't), v. ff. ppl. stem of L. 
spa/idrl, f. spatium Space sb.l] intr. To walk 
about ; to stroll, wander, range, or roam. Also fig. 

lfia 5 Bacon Sylva §720 The Fixing of the Minde upon 
one Object of Cogitation, whereby it doth not spatiate and 
transcurre, as it useth. 1656 in Blount Giassogr. <1x711 
IRen Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 299 The Soul in Vision 
seem d from I* lesli unloos'd To fly abroad, and spatiate 
unconfin d. 1734 Watts Reliq, Juv. (1789) 140 My spirit 
teels her freedom, .. Exults and spatiafes o'er a thousand 
scenes. 1846 Blaikw, Mag. L 1 X. 759 Give him room and 
opportumty. .to spatiate for the good of digestion. 1889 
Jrnl. Archaeol, Inst. No. 181. 15 We can spatiate at peace 
and gather in a rich harvest of useful information. 

Hence Spatia'tion. rare — 

1638 Phillips, Spatiation , a walking at length, or in a 
large compasse. 

Spatour, variant of Spatdbe 06 s. 

Spa-toua, a. Min. 1 0 hs. £f. Spat j3 .3] 
Spathic, spathose. 

1803 Plymley Agric. Shropsh. 50 The white spatous-ore, 
and considerable quantity of black-jack. i8ix Pinkerton 
J’etral. II. 207 Red felspar, in irregular spots,, .in greenish 
spatous hornblende. 1834 Gent!. Mag. CIV. 1. 173 The 
black hornblende is the only constituent which has a., 
spatous appearance. 

t Spattania. Obs. Also -ana, -armia, spat- 
ania. [Of obscure origin : connexion with med. 

L .spat ana a kind of it is (<71300 in Matth. Sylvat.) 
is uncertain.] (See quols.) 

*583 Ghecne Mamillia Wks. (Grosarc) II. 23 The tallest 
hlade of Spattania hath his full height in one moment. 
1589 1 — Menaphon (Arb ) 83 There is no herbe sooner sprung 
vp than the bnattarmia nor sooner fadeth, 1390 Lodge 
helplines Gold. Legacy Q 2, Loue growes not like the hearb 
opattana to his perfection in one night. 

Spa'tted, ppl, ct. [f. Spat sb. 5 ] Provided with 
or wearing spats or short gaiters. 

1894 G. Du Maurier Trilby II. 184 Our three friends 
halmorally. booted or neatly spatted. 1894 Hall Caine 
Manxman 136 One of his spatted feet was on the break. 

Spatter., obs. f. pa. t, (pi.) and pa. pple. Spit v. 

< Spa’tter, sbi- Obs . [Alteration of spatour 
Spatdee.] A spatule. 

R- Androse tr. Alexis' Seer. iv. 11. 40 Works it with a 
spatter, vntill it be come vato the heigth of waxe. Ibid. in. 2 s 
Labonngthemwith the spatter. Ibid. 45 Working it alwayes 
With a spatter. *590 Barrough Meth, Physickvm. (1639) 


420 Stirre [the materials], .with a spatter untill they come 
together. 1868 Culpepper & Cole BarthoL Anat. m. vi. 
143 Having cut the pia Mater, open the sides thereof a little 
with a Spatter. 

Spatter (spse'tai), sbP [f. Spatter v. So 
WFlem. spotter .] A slight splash or sprinkle ; a 
spattering. 

1797 T. Park Sonn. 86 *Tis odds that you escape the 
spatters. 1830 S. Dobell Roman vi. Poet. Wks. (1875) 102, 
1 would wash that hearthstone in your blood, If but the 
poorest spatter on the wall Would save my child 1 1896 
Daily News 23 Sept. 5/1 Some spatter of war-fiie is, indeed, 
seen here and there. 

Spa tter, sbfi rare. [Short for Spatteudash.] 
A spatterdasli or gaiter. 

189S T. Hardy Wessex Poems 94 I've my knapsack, fire- 
lock, spatters. 

Spatter (spseriai), v. [app. a frequentative of 
the stem found in Du. and LGr. spatten to burst, 
spout, etc. : cf. WFris. spatlerje , Helgoland spat- 
lore to spilt, WFlem. spetteren to spatter.] 

I. trails. 1 . To scatter or disperse in fragments. 
1582 Stanyhurst PEneis 11. (Aib.) 44 But Capys..Did 
wish thee woodden monster weare drowned,.. or libs too 
spatter a sunder. 1638 Bromiiall Treat. Specters 11. 173 
[He] did command, .to burn all, and to spatter the mines 
all about. 1877 Tennyson Harold 11. ii, 0 God, that I were 
in some wide, waste field With nothing but my battle-axe 
and him To spatter his brains ! 
to. "With out : To sputter, or cause lo sputter. 
01586 Sidney Arcadia 1 v. (1598) 396 He without any re- 
gard of reseruing it for the Kings knowledge, spattered out 
the bottome of his stomacke. 1649 G. Daniel Tr inarch.. 
Hen. If, xxv, But now the Palsey of the Common Eai th 
Trembles my Quill, and Spatteis out my Inke. 1806 H. 
Siddons Maid, Wife Widow III. 76 The indiscriminate 
censure which every pert would-be witling spatters out 
against the practice of the law. 

c. To dash, cast, send flying, in drops or small 
particles. Const, with preps, or advs. 

X7ai Bailey, Spatter, to dash or sprinkle upon. 1841 
Catlin N. Atner. Ind. lii. (1844) II. 141 Several others 
struck so near on each side as to spatter the water into our 
faces. 1832 Hawthorne Blithedale Rom. v, The.. pulls 
of wind spattered the snow against the windows. 1889 
Anthony's Photogr. Bull, II. 308 The peison woiking at the 
next sink cannot spatter hypo or other chemicals on his 
neighbor's plate. 1905 [see 7]. 

2 . To splash or stain with drops of fluid, mud, 
etc. ; to bespatter ; Jig. to assail with obloquy or 
detraction. 

1643 Wither Vox Pacifica 63 Your Foes . . Finde meanes to 
spatter, and to mine those, Whom, lo defend, you did (with 
vowesjprofesse. 1656 Ld. IlATTONin Nicholas Papeis (Cam- 
den) III. 284 M r Smith is ueiy sencible that many little pens 
Will spatter him. 1718 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Ctrss 
Mar 28 Ang., The arms of France over the house of the 
envoy [were] spattered with dung in the night. 1727 Gay 
Tables I, xiv. 43 Bend all your force to spatter merit. 1879 
Froude Caesar xviii. 296 As an advocate, he must piaise the 
man whom, a year before, he had spattered with ignominy. 
1900 igth Cent. XLVIII. 79s They Ye kicking in that mud- 
puddle, and trying to spatter your nice white dress, 
to. To cover in a dispersed manner. 

1647 H. More Cupid’s Conft. xlii, So Natures carelesse 
pencill dipt in light With sprinkled stanes hath spattered 
the N ight. 1841 Dickens Bam. R udge Ixv, Lighted brands 
came whirling down, spattering the ground with fne. 1864 
Lowell Eii aside Trav. 240 The walls were spattered with 
placards. 

3 . Of fluids, etc. : To fall or strike upon (some- 
thing) in scattered drops. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. m. 1. vi, He dies..} his blood 
spattering the cheeks of his old Mother, i860 Gqsse Rom. 
Nat. Hist. 42 Huge drops of warm rain, like blood-diops, 
are spaLtering the stones. 

II. intr. 4 . To spring or fly, to spirt, in drops 
or particles ; to throw off drops or small fragments, 
1600 Surflet Conntrie Fannt m. liii, 553 As it is boiling 
..it will be spattering and casting vp bubbles. Ibid, If it 
spatter, there is yet some waterish moisture remaining in 
it. 1674 Ray foil. Wds., Iron Work 120 If., you cast upon 
the lion a piece of Biass it will hinder the metal from 
working, causing it to spatter about. 1863 Tyndall Heat 
u. 38 The liquid metal is seen spattering over the poles of 
the magnet. *883 Harper's Mag. June 117/2 The mineial 
ichor uses and dances in clouds of steam ; it fumes, it 
spouts, it spatters. 

b. To fall, descend, stiike, in heavy drops or 
with a sound suggestive of these. 

1673 Hannah Woolley Gentlew. Comp, 145 Pour your 
Eggs and Cream very high into the Bason, that it may 
spatter in it. 1839 Hawthorne Fr. Of It. Notc-bks. II. 279 
Tr- ^in-drops began to spatter down faster. 1869 Tozer 
H ight. Turkey 1 . 316 We beard their bullets, .spatter against 
the rocks. 1887 Besant The World went v, The musket- 
balls spattering in the water. 

6. 1 0 eject small drops of saliva or particles of 
food, etc., from the mouth; to splutter while 
speaking - f to cause spattering in any way. 

® r ^ton Courtier 4- Countryman Wks. (Grosart) II. 

X4/r The Seruants..no sooner tasted of it, but they did so 
spit and spatter as if they had been poysoned. 1649 Milton 
Etkon. ig That mind must needs be irrecoverably deprav'd 
winch . .tasting but once of one just deed, spatters at it, and 
abhorrs the relish ever after. £1643 Howell Lett. I. 220 
I he Grave spatter d and shook his Head, saying, ’Twas 
the greatest error he had committed since he knew what 
belonged to a Soldier. 1828 Lytton Pelham xxxiv, The 
confused hubbub of the little domestic deities, who ate 
clattered, s P attere d> and squabbled around her. * 

to. To scatter drops of ink. 
a 1640 Jackson Creed xl xlii. Wks. XI. 238 As children 


often make fair letters while their tutors guide their hands, 
but spatter and blot and dash after they be left to their own 
guidance. 

6. To walk or tread in some splashy substance. 
1806 Bloomfield Wild Flowers 9 The mill-brook.., Good 
creatuiel how he'd spatter through! 1897 Rhoscomyl 
White Rose Amo 186 1 Well, I must find out where I stand 
first, ’ said he to himself as he spattered along in the darkness. 

III. 7 - In combs., as spatter-cone, -dock (see 
quots.) ; spatter- work, a method of producing 
decorative work by spraying ink or other fluid 
over something (e.g. leaves of plants) laid on paper 
or other suitable material. 

1856 A. Gray Man. Bot. (i860) 23 Nuphar. . .Yellow Pond- 
Lily. Spattei-dock. 1873 Eliz. PurLPS Trotty's Wedding 
Tour 224 Giay spatter- work (oak leaves ana acoins) on 
cranberry silk.' 1891 Kipling & Bai.esher Naulahka (1892) 
2i His collection of.. embroideries, and..sofa-piliows and 
spatter. woik filled his parlour. 1003 Ciiambi-rlin & Salis- 
bury Geol, 1 , 380 A still mote subordinate variety consists 
of ‘ spatter-cones ’ formed by small mildly explosive vents 
that spatter forth little dabs of lava which form chimneys, 
or cones. 

Hence Spattera’tion, spattering. U.S. 

1833 Moodie Life Clearings 112 , 1 wonder if. .this water, 
fall litas] been undeiminin’ With constant spatteration. 
zoos Westm. Gas. 23 June 2/1 For Londoners there is 110 
alternative between spatteration and suffocation. 
Spatterdash (spae-taadtej'). [f. Spattkb v. + 
Dash v. Cf. Spatteh-lash, -plash, and the dial. 
splatter -, spallle-dash(er ).] A kind of long gaiter 
or legging of leather, cloth, etc., to keep the trousers 
or stockings from being spattered, esp, in tiding. 
Chiefly in pi. 

sing. 1687 E. Ravknscroft Long Vac., Prol. to Titus 
Andronicus, Prepare to gallop down on Smithfield Titts, 
Equip’d with the Heel-Spur and Spatter-dash. 1736 Tol- 
dkrvy Hist. 2 Orphans III. 122 He generally left his stall, 

. . which one day caused him the loss of two pair of breeches, 
and a spatterdasli. 1778 Sheridan Camp t. ii, There's a 
leg for a .spatterdash. 1841 Borrow ’At ncali 1. v, The legs 
are piotected..by a species of spatterdash, either of cluth 
or leather. 

pi. 1687 [see Stattkr-lasii], 1694 Mottfux Rabelais iv. 
xii, The porter soon found him out, by his large greasy 
spatterdashes, his . . hollow flanked mat e [etc,]. Ibid, xxxil, 
Cows Leather Spatter-dashes._ 1719 De For Crusoe 1. 


... , - , , — 99 (Land Forces), 

Haversacks, . . brocks to go over the Mens Cloaths, Spatter- 
dashes, and Watering Caps, 1777 W. Dalrvmpi.k Tiav. 
Sp. 4 - Port. Aim, His waistcoat and breeches are generally 
leather, with a pair of cloth spatterdashes on his legs. 
1807-8 W. Irving Saining. (1824) 358 Dressed in a man’s 
hat, a cloth overcoat, and spatterdashes. 1858 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. iv. yni. (1872) II. 20 This done, he shall as 
rapidly as possible get on his shoes and spatterdashes, 
b. Comb., as spatterdash-maker , -making. 

1768 Sternf. Sent. Journ. (190a) 30 His talents of drum- 
beating and spatterdash-making. 1903 Westm. Gaz, x Apr. 
3/1 La Fleur,., ex-drummer and spatterdash-maker. 
Spatterdashed, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed i.j 
Clad in, provided with, spatterdashes. 

1848 Thackeray V an. Pair xiv, Many young gentlemen 


with patent leather. 

Spatterdaslxer. Obs. exc. dial. <= Spatteb- 

DASH. 

*684 V oiks. Dial. 373 (E.D.S.), Wife, what’s become of 
my Spatterdashers. 1 1711 Loud. Gas. No. 4809/4 A pair of 
Spatterdashers. 1767 Connoisseur No. 79 r 2 (ed. 5) III, 
60 He wore upon his legs something that resembled spatter- 
dashers [17S5-6 1 spatterdashes]. 

Spattered (spartaid), ppl. a. [f. Spatter v.l 

1. Dispersed or scattered, esp. in drops or small 
particles. 

1647 H. More Minor Poems, Exorcismus iv. Wks. 
(Grosart) 178/1 Those Eastern spatterd lights, .purpling the 
6 a y Night. 17*0 Pore Hind xxn. 97 Where famish'd Dogs 
.. shall lick their mangled Master's spatter’d Gore. 1814 
Scott Lord of Isles nr. xxix, The spatter'd brain and 
bubbling blood Hiss d on the half-extingui-sh'd wood. 

2 . Sprinkled, splashed; coveted with spots of 
liquid matter, mud, etc. 

1784 CowrER Task iv. 6 He comes.. With spatter'd boots, 
strapp d waist, and frozen locks. 1794 — Needless Alarm 
* 2 5 By panting dog, tir’d man, and spatter’d horse, a *8*3 
A. Wilson Foresters Poet Wks. (Belfast ed.) 223 The cow 
loud bawling fills the spattered door. 1892 Pall Mall G. 
3 Oct. 2/2 Such is the prospect from my spatter’d pane, 
apa-tterer. rare One who spatters. 

16x1 Cotgr., Cracheur, a spitter, spawler, spatterer. 

Spattering, vbl. sb. [f, Spatteb vi] 

1 . The action of splashing or sprinkling, etc. 

M. Black Bk. m Middleton's Wks. (Bullen) VIII. 
40 Ihe lamentable spattering of his peari-colour silk stock. 
iDgs. *611 Cotgr., C rachement, a spitting, spading, spatter- 
mg, spawling. 1788 G. Keatk Peleco 1 st. (1789) 179 note, 
XUS probable that the spattering of it on their naked bodies 
might create an unpleasant sensation. 1803 A. Wilson 
Poems Jf Lit. Prose (1876) II. 150 A fleet of ducks., 
alarmed with sudden spattering soar. 1856 Hawthorne 
(1879) 1 . 126 Littfe spatterings of rain. 

T 2 . A smattering. Obs.~ l 
« 1662 Heylin Laud {1668,) 3X7 a small spattering in the 
Fancies’ h,m iul ’- iect unt0 »me suspicion of Heretical 


®* A noise (esp. that made by bullets) suggestive 
of the fall or impact of heavy drops. 
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1866 Ann. Reg. 230 Suddenly, .a spattering of musketry 
breaks out. 1870 Daily News 29 Oct., A steady spattering 
of independent fire, could be heard. 

Spa ttering 1 , ppl. a. [f. as prec.] That spat- 
ters, in senses of the vb. 

1576 Newton Lemnu's Complex. (1633) 148 His beard 
sluttish, driveling and filthy, with spattering snevell de- 
formed. i6xx Cotgr., Crache en-ruelle , a spawling, or spat- 
tering fellow. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 567 They, .instead of 
Fruit Chewd bitter Ashes, which th’ offended taste With 
spattering noise rejected. 1708 J. Phillips Cyder 1. 28 
With a writhen mouth and spattering noise He tastes the 
bitter morsel, 1818 Scott Rob Roy xxx, A continued 
spattering fire, in which every shot was multiplied by a 
thousand echoes. 1840 Eastwick Dry Leaves 27 A sudden 
squall, which.. sprinkled us with a spattering rain. 1883 
Mag. of Art Sept. 470/2 What heaps of linen l What a 
spattering fire of blows ! 

f Spatter-lash, -plash, varr. Spattebdash. 
1687 Mi£ge Gt. Fr. Diet ., Spatter-dashes, or (as they call 
’em. in the West) Spatter-plashes, gultrcs. 1725 Bailey 
Eras 111. Colloq. 131 Where have you been, with you r Spatter 
Lashes? 

Spatter-work : see Spatter v. 7. 

Spatting (spse’tig), vbl. sb. [f. Spat vf] Of 
shell-fish: The action or process of depositing 
spawn. Also attrib. 

1884 Mont. Star 28 Dec., It is calculated, in spile of the 
bad spatting of the last three years, that there is a stock of 
oysters.. of the value of upwards of 100,000 /. 1866 Cornh. 
Mag. Aug. 163 We have not had a very good spatting 
season since i860. 1877 Q. Rev. CXLIV. 486 The spatting 
process, or labour of the parental oyster. 

Spattle (spse‘t’1), sb. 1 Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 

a. 1 spatl (spacLl, spaiSl), 3 spatel, 5 -ell, -ill, 
-ylle, 6 -ele, -yll, spattyl (Sc. -ill) ; 6 spatle, 
6-7, 9 dial., spattle. / 3 . 3-4 spotle, 3, 9 dial., 
spottle ; 4 spotel(e, 4-5 -il, 5 -ell, -yl(l. [OE. 
spall (spddl, also spdld Sfold), f. *spdl-, stem of 
spditan to spit. Cf. MLG. spedel, OFris. spidel, 
spMlaA] Spittle. 

a. cBgy K, ASlfred Gregory's Past. C. xxxvi. 261 Se ilea 
. . se na ne forbear mid his nebbe Sara triowleasena monna 
spatl, Sonne hie him on Saet nebb spastton. c 930 Lindisf. 
Gosp. John ix. 6 [Ho] uorhte lam of Saem spadle & ahof 
baet lam ofer 050 his. 1-975 Rush w. Gosp. Matt, xxvii. 30 
Spittende on him heor spaol. 01000 Sax. Lcechd. II. 226 
jif bonne git sio adl egle, do spatl to. <11240 Wohunge in 
O. E. Horn. I. 279 pat tu mihtes wiS pat spatel . . wasche mi 
sawle. c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 72 pat shalt 
(row knowe. .by |>y spatill rennand to by mouth. 014x0 
Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xii, Put it in a dysshe 
w l be spatell of iii. or iiii. fastynge men. 1483 Cath. Angl. 
352/1 A Spatylle, salma, sputum. <11529 Skelton P. 
Sparowe 358, I.. fed him with my spattyl, With his byll 
betwene my lippes. 1555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions 
11. xii. 277 He mingleth earthe and his spattle toguether, 
and smereth ihe eyes, eares, and nosethrilles of the childe, 
1601 Deacon & Walker A us. to Darel 180 By the touch 
of Christs finger, and the loosing of his tongue by his 
spattle. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 10 A Wood Louse., 
fastened to the object-plate by a little spattle. 1876- in 
Yorks, and Som. glossaries. 

fi. a 1225 Ancr. R. 288 pauh heo bispeteS hire mid hire 
blake spotle. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 362 Seint Marc with is 
spottle watte a luyte vrbe on be grounde. 01380 Wyclif 
Serin. Sel. Wks. II. 193 Cristis spotel hadde greet vertue. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 195 Men bat heleb smyt- 
ynge of serpentes wib touche or wib spotel. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 469/2 Spyt, or spotle, sputum, screa, saliva. 1460- 
70 Bk. Quintessence 11. 19 Mortifie it wib fastynge spotil. 
1886 Rochdale Gloss. 83 Spottle, matter (saliva) spit from 
the mouth. 


Spattle (spac‘t’1), sb. 2 Also 5 spatyl, 6 -yll, 
6-7 spatle (7 spatwel). [Anglicized f. Spatule. 
Cf. Du., G., Da., and Sw. spatel.] 

1 . A spatula. Now rare or Obs. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 467/2 Spatyl, instrument to dense 
wythe soorys, pessaria. 1530 Palsgr. 273/2 Spatyll, an 
instrument. 1576 G. Baker tr. Gesner's Jewell of Health 
194 When the same shall begynne to melte. .Sturre with 
a spattle. 1594 Plat Jeioell-ho. xi. 38 With a wooddeu 
spatle or spoone, beat them wel together. 1605 Timme 
Quersit. in. 155 Stirre it continually with an yron spattle. 
1658 A. Fox Wilrtz' Snrg. 11. ix. 80 Unguentum_ Mucil- 
aginis put into the wounded Eye with a spattle will clear 
the sight. 1725 Fain. Diet. s.v. March-Pane, Let all be 
afterwards well incorporated, with the Spattle. 1854 Pappe 
Silva Capensis (1862) 59 Spathulate, shaped like a spattle. 

2 . techn. and dial. (See quots.) 

In fiist quot. associated with Spattle v. 3 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2254 Spattle, . . a tool for mottling 
a molded article with coloring matter. 1888 Addy Sheffield 
Gloss. 231 Spattle, a wooden spoon used for lifting meal 
from the meal-tub to the bake-stone, 1899 Cnmbld. Gloss. 
307/2 Spattle, a peel.. used for putting the loaves into the 
oven, and for removing them. 

Spa ttle, j£. 3 dial. [Alteration of Pattle 
sb., peril, after prec.] A plough-spade or other 
small spade. Also spatlle-hoe. 

1824 Mactaggart Gallovid. Encycl. 460 Another, per- 
haps, gives the sock, another the stilts, another the spattle. 
1834 Tait's Mag. I. 528 Farmers became country gentle- 
men; changing, .the spattle-hoe for the riding-whip. 1869-94 
in Lane, and Northumbld. glossaries. 

t Spattle, vA Obs. Also 4-5, 7 spatle, 5 
spatel. [OE. spdtlian (more commonly spsetlan, 
- ian ), f. spdtl Seattle jA 1 ] intr. and irons. 
To spit. Also with out. 

c xooo <Elfric Voc. in Wr.-Wtilcker 162 Pilisso, ic spatlije. 
01325 Old Age in E.E.P. (1862) 149, I spitte, i spatle, in 
speche i sporne. c 1330 R. Bkunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 
8196 [The dragons] Spatled, spouted, belewed, & byten. 
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M450 Lydg. Secrees 1416 Erthe, Autumpnus, and Age ac- 
cordyn in oon, Slough, malencolye, spatlyng euere among. 
<*1470 H. Parker Dives 4 Pauper (W. de W. 1496) vm. 
xiv. 341/1, 1 suffered to be beten and bounde, to be spateled 
and despysed. 1538 Bale Thre Lawes 444, I can werke 
wyles in battle, If I do ones but spattle. 1554 Philpot 
Exaniin, $ Writ. (Parker Soc.) 313, I would I had a 
fountain of spittle to spattle on them. 1601 Dent Pathw. 
Heaven (1617) 160 Would to God., that we were come to 
such a . . loathing of lying, that we should euen spattle at it I 
x6xx Cotgr., Cracker, to spit { spawle j spattle, bespatter. 
Ibid., Crache, spet, or spatled out. 

Spattle (spas't’l), z/.2 Now techn. and dial. 
Also 7 spatle. [Related to Spatter v.] tram. 
To spatter or sprinkle; to mottle. 

x6xx Cotgr., Enfanger, to spatle, beray, or durtie all ouer 
with myre. Ibid., Entretachi, spotted (and spatled) here 
and there. 1875 [see Spattling vbl. ji. 2 ]. 1879- in Shrop- 
shire and Cheshire glossaries. 

t Spa’ttling’, vbl. sbA Obs. [f. Spattle vA] 
Spitting; spittle. 

c xooo ASlfric Voc. in Wr.-Wtilcker 162 Pitnita, i. viinuta 
saliua, spatlung. a 1240 Lofsong in 0 . E, Horn. I. 207 Bi 
his scornunge and bi his spotlunge and bufettunge. a 1240 
Wohung Ibid. 279, I for be luue of be b°lede schome and 
bismere and schomeliche spateling of unwurSi ribauz. 1576 
N ewton Lemnie's Complex, n. 106 b, Spettle, sweat, sneuel, 
spattling and Phlegme. x6xx Cotgr., Cracheinent , a spit- 
ting, spatling, spattering, spawling. 

Spa’ttling, vbl. sbA [f. Spattle w. 2] Spat- 
tering; mottling. 

x6xx Cotgr., Papillotage, a spatling, or spottinesse, Hid., 
Papillottes de bone, mirie spots, spatlings, bedashings. 1875 
Knight Diet. Mech. 2254/2 Spattling-machine , one for 
sprinkling earthenware with glaze, or coloured slip, to 
make pai ty-coloured ware. 

Spa'ttling, ppl. a. Also 6- spatling. [f. 
Spattle v. 1 ] Spattling poppy (or campion ), 
bladder campion. Obs. exc. arch. 

*597 Gerarde II erbal n. lxviii. § 4. 295 Papauerspninewn, 
which I haue Englished Spatling Poppie. Ibid. exxi. § 7. 
384 Spatling Campion hath a slender hoarie stalke. x6xx 
Cotgr., Pavot escumant, spatling Poppie, frothie Poppie. 
1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 263 Some with us call it 
Knapbotlle, and others Spatling or Frothy Poppy. <1x722 
Lisle Hush. (1752) 324, I gathered a large handful of spat- 
ling-poppy, and held it to the cow. 1758 Mrs. Delany 
Life 4 Corr. (1861) HI. 499 Some sea-holly, and spatling 

f oppy. 1785 Martyn Lett. Bot. xix. (1794) 274 Spatling 
oppy is not an uncommon weed among corn and in 
meadows. x82g Gloved s Ilist. Derby 1 . 114 Silene injlaia , 
spattling poppy, white bottle or bladder champion. 

+ Spatill. Obs. rare. Also spatull. [var. of 
Spatule : cf. Spattle c= Spatula i. 

1600 Surflet Count} ie Farme J, xii. 81 Stirring it about 
many times with a spatull of cleane and faire wood. Ibid. 82 
Mixe them all togither, and stirre them well with a spatull. 
<1 1663 K. Digby Chymical Secrets (1683) 47 Stirling con- 
tinually with an Iron Spatul. 

II Spatula (spo2-ti«la). [L. spatula, var. of 
spathula Spathula, dim. of spatha Spatha. Cf. 
Sp. espatula, It. spatola. 

The erroneous form spattular occurs in Topsell Fonr-f. 
Beasts (1607) 511. For Anglicized forms see Spatule, 
Spatul, Spattle sb. 3 , Spartle sb., also (with change of end- 
ing) Spature and Spatter sb. 1 ] 

1 . A simple implement of wood, ivory, or metal, 
having a flat elongated form with various modifi- 
cations of shape and size, used for a variety of 
purposes : a. For stirring mixtures (esp. of a med- 
ical nature), spreading ointments or plasters, etc. 

* 5*5 tr. Jerome of Brunswick's Surg. C iv/a Take a 
spatula & styrre all these togeder. X599 A. M._ tr. Gabel- 
houer's Bk. Physicke 45/1 Reverberate the same dilligentlye 
with the spatula, and it will be the better. 1639 T. de Gray 
Expert Farrier 305 Laid on a spatula plaister-wise. 1669 
W. Simpson Hydrol, Chyrn. 187 Over which fume . . we 
directly plac’d a spatula. 1683 Pettus Fleta Min. 1. (1686) 
162 Stir it about continually with a wooden spatula. 17x8 
Quincy Conipl. Disp. 15 We many times stir the Body that 
is to be calcin'd with a Spatula, or else mix it with some- 
thing else. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 40 Take some 
cotton, and with a spatula, .work that, the nitre and the 
brandy together. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 382 
Being stirred with a spatula till the whole becomes incor- 
porated. 1837 Flemish Husb. 61 in L. U. K. Ill, The 
butter, .is well washed and worked with, .a kind of spatula 
or fiat spoon. 1873 Spon Workshop Rec. Ser. 1. 18/1 The 
mixture is removed from the stone by a spatula. 

b. For minor surgical operations or for the 
medical examination of certain organs. 

1684 tr. Bonet's M trc. Compit. n. 45 This Scab . . hath fallen 
off, by the help onely of a Spatula. 1694 Phil. Trans. 
XVIIL 220 With a small Spatula,. she pick’d out five or 
six Worms at a time. 1755 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 39 The 
tongue.. must be loosened with a spatula 1803 Med. Jrnl. 

X . 330 He ordered the patient to take in his mouth a silver 
spatula, to which the conducting chain had been adapted. 
1853 Lowell Lett. (1894) I. Hi. 222 There is no spatula 
with which you can hold the Public's tongue whileyou force 
things down their throat. 1879 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. II. 

5 This is best done by introducing the little finger or a 
spatula into the nostril. 

c. For technical operations of various kinds. 

1842 Loudon Suburban Hort. 306 The strip of bark., 
being raised up .. by the spatula of the budding-knife. 1865 
Lubbock Pren. Times xi. 358 The pottery was. all made by 
women. Their tools were very simple, consisting of., a 
fiat mallet or spatula for the surface [etc.]. 1883 H arper's 
Mag. Oct. 775 The few. . tools of the craft— chisel, hammer, 
spatula— lay in various places. 1887 D. Maguire A rt Mas- 
sage ii, (ed. 4) 22 We give this name [i. e. palette] to a kind 
of spatula in the shape of abattledoor with a long handle. 


2. A ferule, rare— 1 . 

*830 Mrs. Bray Fite of Fitz-ford iii. (1884) 29 A large 
birchen rod... and a wooden spatula, to inflict punishment 
on the hand. 

3. Ornith. The roseate spoonbill. 

1872 Routledge’s Every Boy's Annual 138 The rose- 
coloured spatula, a bird that frequents lakes and rivers 
[in America], and lives on fish. 

4 . attrib ., as spatula- hand, -hook\ + spatula- 
bird, a spoonbill. 

. *750 London Mag. May 224/2 As to the Spatula-bird, . . it 
is a kind of water fowl, of the goose or duck kind. x86x 
Pearson Early fy Mid, Ages vii. 66 The spatula hand, .is 
rather that of a mechanician than an artist. 1805 Arnold <$■ 
Sons' Catal, Surg. Instrum. 145 Spatula Hook.., in ivory 
handle. 

5. Comb., as spatula-like, -shaped. 

1796 Withering Brit, Plants (ed. 3) IV. 100 The spatula- 
shaped leaves appear at the end of these branches. 1826 
Kirby & St. Entomol. IV. xlvi. 263 Spatulate, . .spatula- 
shaped. Broader and rounded at the apex, linear and nar- 
row at the base. 1834 M c Murtrie Cuvier's Anint. Kmgd. 
150 Their bill.. becoming widened and flattened.. so as to 
form a spatula-like disk. x88o Miss Bird Japan II. 93 
A spatula-shaped shuttle of engraved wood. 
Spatulama’ncy. [ad. med. or mod.L. spat- 
ttlamancia, f. spatma shoulder-blade.J Divination 
by means of the shoulder-blade of an animal. (Cf. 
Spade-bose and Speal-bone.) 

In quot. 1652 there is app. some error or omission, as the 
explanation would more properly apply to *spaiilomancy, 
f. Gr. o-irankri excrement, parings of leather. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. xix. 166 Spaialamancy , [divining] 
by skins, bones, excrement. 1720 De Foe D. Campbell 
(1841) 241 If it be by consulting the shoulder-bones of any 
beast, it goes by the name of spatulamancy. 1887 Ribton- 
Turner Vagrants K- Vagiancy 78 Spatulamancy.., by 
reading.. the blade bone of a shoulder of mutton well 
scraped. 

Spatular (spse'tnflaj), a. [f. Spatula.] Hav- 
ing the form of a spatula. Also Comb. 

jBgx Cent. Diet., Spatular, like a spatula in form ; spatu- 
late. 1906 Alice Werner Natives Biit. Cential Africa 
v. 107 S ne . . scraped . . the neck . . with a little spaLular-snaped 
iron razor. 

+ Spa tulary, a. Obs.— 1 [f. med.L. spatula 
shoulder-blade, Spatula.] (See quot.) 

1651 J. F[reake] Agrippa’s Occ. Philos. 66 Whence there 
arose a spatulary kind of divining (i. e.) by the Shoulder- 
blades. 

Spatulate (spscTizn/t), a. [ad. mod.L. spat- 
ulat-us, f. spatula Spatula. Cf. Spathulate a.] 
Having a broadened and rounded end like that of 
a common form of spatula : a. Bot. Of leaves, etc. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. in, v. (1765) 176 Spatulate, ie- 
sembling a Spatula; when the Figuie is roundish, but 
lengthened out by the Addition of a linear Base that is 
narrower. 1785 Martvn Lett. Bot. xxv. (1794) 354 The 
leaves have. . hairy, spatulate leaflets. 1806 Galpine Brit. 
Bot. 382 L[eaves] several, spatulate, rough at the apex. 
1828 Sir J. E. Smith Eng. Flora II. 94 Leaves linear- 
lanceolate;., lowermost stalked, somewhat spatulate. _ 185a 
Tyas Fav. Field FI. Ser. it. 74 The leaves.. immediately 
from the loot, ovate or spatulate. 
b. Zool. Of organs or parts. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 263. 1838 Penny Cycl. 
XI. 232/2 Lower incisor teeth [of giraffe] .. spatulate. 
1851 S. P. Woodward Mollnsca 1. 69 Pen like loligo, but 
dilated and spatulate behind. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. 
Animals vi. 262 The large basal joint.. bears a curved, 
spatulate process. 

o. In geneial use. 

1883 Frith & Allen Chiromancy 70 A woman with rather 
spatulate fingers and a small thumb. 1892 Pall Mall G. 
30 June 6 With the long, spatulate little finger ihe manage- 
ment of business will result. 1897 A rchacol. V. 480 Rods of 
gilt copper expanded at one end into flat spatulate heads. 

Comb. X885 J. Thomson Through Masai Land ii, 88 
Their weapons are a knife, a long, spatulate-shaped sword, 
and the bow and airow. 

Spa tulated, a. =prec. 

1777 Forster Voy. round World I. 437 Many were spatu- 
lated, flatfish, and pointed. 1893 Selous Tran, S, E. Africa 
48 Their two long_ tail featheis, broadened out orspatulated 
at the extremity in the form of a paddle. 

Spatula tion. rare. [f. Spatulate a.] The 
fact or condition of being spatulate; a spatulate 
formation. 

1881 Newton in Encycl. Brit, XII. 359/ 1 The lateral 
feathers [of humming birds] may., suddenly enlarge into a 
terminal spatulation as in the. .‘ Racquet-tails 1805 Ibis 
July 399 That in some inotmots the spatulation of the tail- 
feathers may be effected by the bird itself. 

Spatule (sps 3 - ti«l). Also 7 spattule.^ [a. OF. 
spatule (also mod.F.), ad. L. spatula Spatula, 
Cf. MDu. spatule, spat ele.] 

1. = Spatula x. 

a *425 tr.Ardeme’s Treat.FistuIa, etc. 40 Anoynt it aboue 
be sore wib a penne or feber or wib a spatule. x6ox Hol- 
land Pliny IL 508 Stirring it with spattules or ladles often- 
times in a day, vntill it be resolued into the vineger. 1658 
Evelyn Fr.Gard. (1675)294 Frequently stirring the bottom 
of your pan with the spatule, 1674 Guidott Observ, at 
Bath in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) IV, 130 The very knives, 
and spatules, [which] I put in to stir some residence in the 
bottom. 1778 Ann. Reg. 124/2 With a kind of wooden 
spatule he scrapes all the blood, *905 Blacktu. Mag . May 
630/2 A small ‘spatule’ in silver.. which I acquired. 

Comb, a 1686 Sir T. Browne Norf. Birds Wks. 1852 III. 
3x4 They.. are., remarkable in their white colour, copped 
crown, and spoon or spatule-hke bill, 
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SPATULIFORM. 


SPAWL. 


2 . A spatulate terminal portion in the tail- 
feathers of a bird ; a spatulate formation or part. 

1873 Proc. Z00L Soc. 430 For a long time its tail had 
perfect spatules. 

Spa'tTlliform, a. rare. [f. Spatula: see 
-(i)fobm.] Spatula-shaped. 

1822 J. Parkinson Outl Oryctol. 43 In soft spatuliform 
thin plates, 1893 S. Stebbing Hist. Crustacea vi. 65 The 
front is horizontal and not spatuliform, 

Spatulo'Se, a. [See next and -ose.] =next, 
1867 Dk. Argyll Reign 0/ Law v. 245 Plumes of enor- 
mous length, with flat or spatulose terminations. *885 
Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. XIX. 142 The arrow-head is.. spat- 
ulose and bevelled at the broad end. 

Spatulous (spae’tirflss), a. [f. Spatul-a + 
-ous.] Resembling a spatula in form ; spatulate. 

x8a8 Stark Elem. Hat. Hist. II. 439 Cells.. slightly 
clavate or spatulous. 1865 Spectator 14 Jan. 39 The fore- 
finger.., if pointed, shows a tendency to mysticism { ; . if 
spreading, or ‘spatulous’, to a restless, active, religious 
spirit 1889 Mrs. Lynn Linton Thro' Long Night 1 . 1. u. 
ao Sly may.. splash his spatulous fingers in rose-water. 

+ Spature. Ods. Also 4-5 apatour. [ad. OF. 
spatme or L. spatula, with change of suffix. Cf. 
Spatter rf. 1 ] A spatula. 

1348-^ Dark. Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 540 In factura unius 
spatour pro lectuariis.,de pixidtbus eveflendis, vii. c 1400 
MS. Sloane 3463 159 b in Lanfranc's Cirurg. 207 Loke 
thou stare hit euermore with a spature of tre till pat it be 
thikke as oynement. <1x425 tr. Arderne's Treat. Fistula, 
etc, 31 And so euermore mouyng strongly wi)> a spatour, 
se)?e bam on a softe fyre. Ibid. 69 With b* fynger or with 
a spature impressyng it [wool]. 1597 Gerarde Herbal m. 
cxxxi. 1335 A spature or a thing to stir with. 

Spatyl(l, varr. Seattle sb. Spau, obs. f. Spa sb. 
Spaud, var. Spaad (Obs.), Spald v., Spauld. 
t Spaudeler. Obs. rare. In 4 spawdeler, 5 
spaudelere. [f. OF. espalde Spadld. Cf. MLG. 
spoldener, MHG. spaldenier , MDa. spaldenver, 
MSw. spaldenar, spoldener , etc.] A piece of 
armour protecting the shoulder ; a shoulder plate. 

13.. Coer de L. 5285 Cowdyrbras. .Smot Sere Thomas., 
On hys spawdeler off hys scbeeld. That it fleygb into the 
feeld. 14. . Lat.-Eng. Vac. in Wr.-WOlcker 388 Hunter ahs, 
a spaudelere [printed spanbelere], 

Spauen, obs. form of Spavin. 
t Spaught. Obs. i-are. Also 7 spaut, spowte. 
[Of obscure origin.] A youth, lad, or stripling. 

1598 R. Bernard tr. Terence, Eunuch iv. iv, That other 
came, being a spaught of sixteene yeeres old. 1641 Best 
Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 133 Wee give usually ta a spaught 
for holdinge of the oxe plough fower nobles or perhaps 30J. 
pel annum. 1686 G. Stuart Joco-ser. Disc. 42 Sir, heie’s 
a Spaught that came fra Taunton. 1691 Ray N, Co. Words 
(ed. 2) 68 A Spaut or Spowte, a youth. 

+ Spaul, v. Obs. rare. [In sense 1, ad. OF. 
espauler (mod.F. ipauler ) ; in sense 2, ad. OF. 
espaul(l)ier, both f. espaule, dpaule shoulder.] 

1 . irons. In pass., of a horse : To be injured in 
the shonlder. 

c 14x0 Master of Game (MS. Dighy 182) xii, If he may 
not be hole for all bis, do to hym as men done to an horse 
bat is spauled in i>e sholder byfare, 

2 . intr. Of the shoulders : To move up and 
down during walking. 

- C1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode ir. cvi. (1869) 115, I go with 
myshuldren spaulinge [F. des espaules espauliant] and with 
my necke coleyinge. 

Spaul, var. Spall 0.1 ; obs. f. Spawl sb. and v. 
Spauld (spgld). Now Sc. and north. Forms: 
a. 4, 6, 9 spald, 5 spalde, spaulde, 4- spauld. 
A 4-5 spaude, 5 spawd(e, 9 spaud. 7. 5, 8-9 
spaul, 9 spawl, spoale, spaw-. [a. OF. espalde , 
*espaulde , espaule, espalle (mod.F. ipaule, = Prov. 
espcitla, Sp., Pg. espalda , It. spalla ) shoulder :—L. 
spatula Spatola.] 

1 . The shoulder in man or animals ; a shoulder 
of an animal used for food. 

«. X305-6 in Cal. Doc. rel. Scott. (x88B) 39a Pro cxxxvj 
carcosiis bovium et ij spauld et ccciij baconibus. 1338 
Dnrh. Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 35 In spald et bruslcet' emp., 
xijrf. a 1400 Sir Perc. 796 , 1 kepe nothynge of thi coste Ne 

W " te of thi spalde. 1*1430 Two Cookery. bks. 59 Spaulde 
otoun. 15x3 Douglas /Eneid x. xii. 60 Thehustuus 
swyne. .With spaldis hard and harsk. Ibid. xiv. 157 The 
knycht..Foundris fordwart flatlingis on hys spald, c 1570 
in Bannatyne MS. (Hunter. Cl.) 269/37 For sen thay red 
amang our durris, With splent on spald and rousty spurris. 
a 1583 Montgomerie Fly ting 304 With bockblood ancf bean- 
shaw, speven sprung in the spald, a 1802 Kinmont Willie 
xvn. in Scott Minstr. Sc. Border , With spur on heel 
and splent on spauld. 1820 Hogg Sheph. Cal. i. (1829) 
I. 32 Some entire carcasses hung by the neck, some by a 
spauld. 1873 D. Maclagan in Edwards Mod. Sc. Poets 
(x88x) III. 180 Baith strango’ limb an’ braid o’ spauld. 

ft. c 1320 Sir Trisir. 485 pe spaude [printed spandej was 
pe first brede. <1x400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 155 Ofwouudis 
of be spaude., .pe spawde is oon of Jje iiij.boonys, jje which 
bat makb be foorme of pe schuldre. c X430 Two Cookery, 
bks. 63 Spawdys de Motoun. c *440 Promp. Parti. 467/2 
Spawde, spatula, 1483 Cath. Angl. 352 A Spawde, annus. 

. Y- c Mo® Lanfranc's Cirurg. 165 If j>er go ony breeb here, 
l »FS"£ do harme to pe spaulis. 1718 Ramsay Christ's 
KtrkGr. 111. xvi, 1 Wae worth ye’r drunken saul,* Quoth she, 
and lap out_ 0 er a stoolj And claught him be the spaul. 
* 7*4 7“ Vision v, A various rainbow-colourt plaid Owre 
his left spaul he threw. 1788 Pickrn Poems 59 For they, 
some night, . . Might lug us by the spaul to Satan. 1899 
Cumbld. Gloss. 309/2 Spoale ,,, a butcher’s terpi fpr the cut 
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between the neck and the forecrop j the thin or flat portion 
of the shoulder blade. 

2 . trails/. A limb, leg, etc.; any joint of the 
carcass of a beast or bird. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxi. 64, I wald be spun it at evene 
spald. J535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 87 The theif takar 
suld half tne forder spald. 1570 Satir. Poems Reforni. xxtv. 
47 At enerie port a spald of the to hing. As tratouris. sould, 
for schuitting vnder trest. 1715 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. 
11. xx, Wi’ hind and fore spaul of a sheep. 1746 Graham 
Hist. Rebelhoniiin) 92 Their Brigadier In every spaul did 
quake forfear. 1807-10 R. Tannahill Poems (1846) 30 She 
tore poor chucky spawl frae spawl. 1831 J- Wilson Nod , 
Amor. (1856) III. 2x4 For half a mile, the bubbly, being 
longer in the spald, would outstep the gander. 

3 . Black spauld , a disease of cattle; black 
quarter, quarter-evil, or quarter-ill. Sc. 

1807 Prize Ess. 4 Traits. Highland Soc. III. 368 Mr. J. 
Hog says , . that it is the same disease with the black spauld, 
which prevails among the young cattle in the west of Scot- 
land, when the grasses fait 

4. attrib., as spauld-bone, the shoulder-bone 
(cf. Spade-bone) ; spauld-ill, quarter-ill (cf. sense 
3) ; spauld-piece (see quot. 1828). 

01400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. iss_ pe spawde- boon is pinne & 
brood twoward pe schuldrts & in hise endis gristly. 1793 
Ure Ilist. Rntherglen 191 The Spalliel [sfc] in young 
cattle, is sometimes cured by [etc.] 1828 Carr Craven 
Gloss., Spaw-bone, the blade bone or shoulder bone. Hence, 
a piece of beef cut fiom the shoulder with a part of this 
bone, is called the spaw-piece. 

Spauld, variant of Spald v. Spaune, obs. ff. 
of Spawn. Spaut, variant of Spaught Obs. 
Spave, v. Sc. and north. F orms : 8-9 speave, 
speeav(e, 9 speav(v, spaive, 7- spave, etc. 
[Alteration of Spay vi] trails. To. spay. Also 
intr. Of an animal: To undergo spaying. 

1671 Skinner EtymoL Ling. Angl., To Spay, Spade or 
Spave. 1781 Hutton Tour Caves Gloss., Speaved, gelded, 
barren. 1788 W. H. Marshall Yorksh. II. 354 To Sfeeav 
(mid. dial, to spave ) ; to spay, as a female calf. 2795 Statist. 
Acc. Scot. XV. 85 When cut, or spaved, they then with us 
obtain the name of heifer& 1824 Mactaggart Gallovid. 
Encycl. 432 Spaivers, persons who libb and spaive cattle. 
Ibid., A young cow with calf, .will not speave. 1825- in 
dial, glossaries (N.Cy., Cumbld., Yks., etc.). 1876 Robinson 
Whitby Glos% x8x A speeav’d whye. 

Hence Spa’ver, a spayer. 

1824 Mactaggart Gallovid. Encycl. 372 Few men would 
I rather spend an hour with than Mi. Papple, the speaver. 
Ibui. 43a [see above], 

Spa’vie. Sc. Also 7, 9 speavie, 9 spaivia, 
spavy, etc. [Alteration of next.] The spavin. 
Freq .fig. 

X706 in Maidment Pasquils (1827) 19 The seventh wife 
Davie, The seventh give him the spavie. 1785 Burns In- 
ventory ig, I plac'd my filiie sic a shavie, She’s a’be- 
devil'd wi' the spavie. 1785 — 2nd Ep. to Davie viii, She’ll 
never leave ye,.. even tho' limpin’ wi’ the spavie Frae 
door to door, a 18x3 A. Wilson Hogittenae Poet. Wks. 
(Belfast ed.) 293 At length the twa earners appeared, The 
ne'er a ane then had the spavy, 

b. attrib. or as adj. Spavined, rare *“ 1 . 
x6g3 in Maidment Pasquils (x868) 272 Ye spur Your 
speavie mear too fast. 

Hence Spa’vied a., spavined. 

1785 Burns 1st Ep. to Davie xi, Mv spavet Pegasus will 
limp, Till ance he's fairly het. 1788 Picken Poems 115 The 
spavy’t creature never thrave, wi’ a’ his care. 1853 Caden- 
head Bon-Accord 248 (E.D.D.), Like a spavied horse. 
Spavin (sparvin), sb.^ Farriery. Forms : a. 
3 spaueyne, -veyne, spavayne, 6 spauain. j8. 
6 spauen, speven, 6-7 spaven, -ing, spauin, 6- 
spavin (9 Sc. spaivin). [ad. OF. espavain (cf. 
med.L. spavenus, It. spavenio), var. of esparvain , 
esprevain , esprevin (mod.F. iparuin, ipervin ), of 
obscure origin.] 

1 . A hard bony tumour or excrescence formed 
at the union of the splint-bone and the shank in 
a horse’s leg, and produced by inflammation of 
the cartilage uniting those bones ; a similar tumour 
caused by inflammation of the small hock bones. 

1426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 18226 With that fall. .1 cawht 
a great spavayne vpon my lege, whiche made me for to 
halt, c 1440 Promp , Parv. 467/2 Spaveyne, horsy*, nialedy. 
15*3 Fitzherb. H usbandry § 107 A courbe . , appereth . . 
a lyttell benethe the spauen. 1551 T. Wilson Logike 11. 
N j b, We can se a spauain, a splent, a ring hone, or suche 
other disease in a horse. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. in. ii. 53 
His horse.. troubled with the Lampasse, infected with the 
fashions, full of Windegalls, sped with Spauins. 1614 Mark- 
ham Cheap Hush. 1. Hi. (1668) 63 A splent is a bony excres- 
sion under the knee. , the spaven is the like on the inside 
of the hinder hough. 1633 Marmion Fine Companion iv. i, 

I am afraid this dancing will breed spavins in my legs. 1678 
Loud, Gas. No. 1270/4 A Roan Nag,., a little spavin 
on the off leg behind. 1741 Complete Family-Piece in. 
435 The Spavin., appears in like Manner on the Shank 
Bone behind, not far below the Hough. 1766 Compl. 
Farmer s, v. Spavin, When the spavin was pressed lmrd on 
the inside the hough, there was a small tumor on the out- 
side. 1825 C. Westmacott Eng, Spy I. 321 Having put 
out a spavin. 1856 Lever Martins qfCro'M. xxv, Sir Peter 
shows an incipient spavin on the oft leg, and I think he’d be 
well sold. 1896 Blackw. Mag. Aug. 262 My attention was 
drawn . . to one of the worst spavins I ever saw on the near 
hock of one of them. 

1 ). A malady of horses due to the above cause. 
Also iransf. 

cipp 0 Rowlis Cursing 52 In Laing Anc. Poet. Scotl., The 
pokkis, the spaving in the balss, The panefull gravell and 


the gutt. *594 Greene & Lodge Looking Gl. 265 G.’s Wks. 
(Grosart)XlV. x8 Ifhehaue outward diseases, as thespavin, 
splent, ring- bone,.. we let him blood. x6ox B. Jonson Poet- 
aster 1. ii, Now the bots, the spauin, and the glanders, and 
some dozen diseases more, light on him, and his moyles. 
x688 Holme Armoury ir. 152/2 The Spaven [is] an old Halt, 
which is left as the Horse warms m Travel. 1706 in 
Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1831 Youatt Horse 270 The lame- 
ness of spavin . .abates, ana sometimes disappears, on exer- 
cise. 1874 Sir W. W. Hunter in Skrine Life (1901) xiii, 
229 A cast cavalry charger who gets rid of his spavin the 
moment he is drummed out of the regiment. 

2 . With distinguishing terms, as blood spavin , 
a soft swelling or enlargement of the hock vein 
caused by the accumulation of blood ; freq. taken 
as synonymous with bog spavin (sec Boo sb\ 4) ; 
bone or dry spavin (see Bone sb. 17 and prec. 1) ; 
through or -wet spavin (see Through- 2). 

Ox-spavin, in some 18th c. works, is a rendering of F. 
Ipai-vtn de bauf and app. had no real currency in English. 

1523, 1565 [see Through- 2]. 1580 Bi.undevil Horse- 
manship m. 57 b, The drie spauen.. is a great hatd 
knob, as big as a Walnut, growing in the inside of the 
hough, haid vnder the ioint. 1607 Topsell Fattr-f. 
Beasts 406 Of the Spauen there are two kindcs, the one 
hard the other soft : that is : a bone-Spauen, and n blood- 
Spauen. 1639 T. de Gray Expert Farrier 90 We have 
two sorts of spavens : the one we call a ihiough, wet, blond 
or bog-spaven ; the other a dry, or bone-spaven. 1677 
Lond. Gas. No. 1346/4 A grey Nag,., a thoiow .spavin on 
the fore-leg before, 1831 Youatt Horse 179 The disten- 
sion reaches from this bag as low down as the next valve. 
This is called a blood-spavin. 1846 J. Bax non JJbr. Pratt. 
Agi-ic. (ed. 4) I. 449 Constituting puffy .swellings, called bog 
.spavin. 1885 Field 4 Apr. 453/1 The connection between 
the ‘ blood spavin * and the ‘ thoioughpin ' is proved by 
pressing on the swelling in front. 

3 . attrib., as f spavin-joint, -place, -vein, the 
joint, etc., usually affected by spavin, or where a 
spavin commonly occurs. 

1523 Fitzherb, lhtsb. §118 If a horse wantc warles bc- 
hynde, benethe the spauen-place. 1607 Topsell Four-f. 
Beasts 407, I haue knowne diuers. .helpt onley by taking 
vppe the Spauen vaine. 1623 Markham Cheap flush, (ed. 3) 
47 For the finals of his hinder legges somewhat below the 
spauin ioynts. 1682 Loud. Gas. No. 1724/4 A hurt not quite 
cured on the in-side of tho Spaven Joint of the near Leg 
behind. x688 Ibid. No. 2355/4 A dapple grey, . . full jointed 
in both his hinder Legs, in the Spavin place. 

Hence Spa-vim v. irans., to affect with the 
spavin, rare~\ 

1867 Burton Ilist. Scot. vi. (1873) I. 215 The village hag 
who spavins the horse. 

Spavin (spse'vin), sb.t Coalmining. [Of ob- 
scure origin.] (See quots.) 

1870 j Eng. Mech. 14 Jan. 423/3 Roots were found in llie 
spavin or under clay. 1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-m. 230 
spavin, eluneb, or ordinal y bottom or underclay. 

Spavined (spse-vind), a. Also 5 spaneyned, 
7 spavend. [f. Spavin sb.lj Of horses, etc. : 
Affected with spavin ; having a spavin. Also absol. 
(of peisons). 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode ii. civ. (1869) 114 With whiclie 
[gai meats] queyntisen hem as wel the halte, the boistouse, 
the spaueyned, the blynde, the embosed, the maymed and 
oothere. _ 1684 Loud. Gaz._ No. 1965/4 A brown bay Geld- 
ing, ..a little Spavend of his near Leg behind. X727 Somer- 
ville Bald Batchelor Poems (1810) 215/2 A mare, . .Though 
she be spavin’d, old, and blind, With founder’d feet, and 
broken wind. 1788 J. May Jrnl. ,$• Lett. (1873) 19, 1 ob. 
served my horse to be laine.. .Some said lie was hipped, 
others spavined. 18x8 Scott Rob Roy xix, He., made a 
present to Andrew of a broken-winded and spavined pony. 
1867 Trollope Chroti. llarset xiii, [He] had ridden over 
. .on a poor spavined brute belonging to the bishop’s stable, 
b. fig. Lame, halting, maimed, etc. 

1647 N. Wabd Simp, Cobbler 37 If any have a minds to 
nde poste, he will helpe them with a fresh spavin’d Opinion 
at eveiy Stage. 1822 Byron Vis, fudgem. xci, Ere the 
spavin’d dactyls could be spurr'd Into recitative. 1856 
Kane Arct. Expl. II, ix. 93 After a diversified series of 
spavined effoi ts, the mystical number forms its triangle at 
the table. *863 Sat, Rev. 200 We turn our spavined hoises 
out to grass. . s we aie sadly in need of some analogous 
arrangement for spavined Christians. 

Spaw, obs. form of Spa sb. 

Spa-water. Also 6-8 spaw-. [f. Spa sbi] 
Water derived from mineral springs (oiig, from 
those at Spa itself). 

1589 Futtenham Eng. Pocsic in, (Arb.) 285, I being at 
the Spaw waters, there lay a Marshall of Fraunce . . , to vse 
those waters for his health. 1636 WoriON in Rcliq, (1651) 
497 The taste and operation of the Spaw-water. 165a 
French Yorks. Spaw xv. 114 Four, or six glasses of the 
Spaw-water may be diunk. 1709 Stlele Tatler No. 107 
r 13 Drink upon them a Bottle of Spaw-Water. 1778 R. 
James Diss. Fevers, etc. (ed.8) na It [i.e. rheumatism] went 
off- -by bathing m the sea, and drinking the Spaw-water at 
Scarborough. 1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xx. 235 
Using a course of chalybeate spa waters. 1897 Allbutt's 
Syst, Med. IV. 621 Treatment [of obesity] by spa- waters. 
Spawde, var. Spaad Obs. Spawe, ohs. f. Spa. 
*j* Spawe. Obs.~ x Some kind of bird. 

1610 W. Folkingham Art of Survey jv. iii. 83 Gray, 
Greene and Bastard Plouer, Dottiill, May-Chit, Spawe. 
f Spawl, sb. Obs . Also 7 spaul. [f. Spawl v.l 
Spittle. 

*£42 H, More Song of Soul in. 77 Lastly into his mouth 
with filthy spaul He spot. 1646 J. Hall Poems , To young 
An t hour, The well drench’d smoaky Jew, That stands in 
his own spaul above the shooe. 1693 Drvden Ptrshut it* 63 
Xn obscene old Gran dam. , first of Spittle a Lustration 
makes ; Thep in the Spawl her tmddle.nnger dips. 
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Spawl, var. Spall sb. and v., Spadld. 

Spawl (spgl), v. Obs. cxc. arch. Forms : 6 
spal, 7, 9 spall ; 7 spaule, 7-9 spaul ; 6 - spawl, 
7 spawle. [Of obscure origin ; both date and 
form aie against direct connexion with OE. spald 
Spold.] 

1 . intr. To spit copiously or coarsely; to ex- 
pectorate. 

1607 Dekker & Webster JVestw. Hoe v. i, Pray spawle 
in another roome : fie, fie, fie. 1649 W. M. Wander. Jew 
(1857)23 He..sospa\vles, anddrivells, he has almost made a 
puddle wheie he stands. 1730 Swift Treatises Whs. 1755 
IV. t. X22 Why must he shutter, spawl, and slaver it In vam 
against the people’s fav’rite? 1755 Connoisseur No. 95 ? n, 
I began to spawl, and sputter, and keck. [1864 Browning 
Dram. Pers., Sludge 200 He may stiut and fret his hour, 
Spout, spawl, or spin his target, no one cares !] 

Jig. 1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe Wks. (Grosart) V. 286 Our 
N orwich no w . . was a poore fisher to wne, and the seaspa wled 
and spiinged vp to her common stayres. 

1 ). Coupled with spit. 

1598 _E. Guilpin Skial. (1878) 20 Talke bawdery and 
Chiestina spets and spals. 1609 Markham Famous Whoie 
(1868) 41 Now are my faculties to cough, to spaule, to 
spit, to raile. 1683 Trvon Way to Health. 170 Sotting nnd 
smoaking ten or twenty Pipes of Tobacco in a day,.. and 
spitting and spawling. 1721 Amherst Terrs! Fil. No. 39 
(1726) I. 49 The fellow.. fell a spitting and spawling about 
the room. 1793 Laity's Direct. 20 The unclean nick of 
hawking, spitting 01 spawling about the chapel, 
c. Const, with preps., as at, on. Also fig. 

1635 Quarles Embl. m. ii, To spit and spaul upon his 
Sun-bright face. 1638 Mayne Lucian (1664) 84 He pre- 
sently grows disdainful), and Spawlesat me. 1659 Brough 
Sacr. Trine. 405 Nor shouldst thou more spaul on His 
Name, then spit m His Face. 

2 . traits. To utter in a coarse manner. 

1616 Earle Elegy on Beaumont B.’sWks 1905 I. p.xxxiii, 
Such mouthes, . . Thattwixt a whiffe, a Line or two lehearje, 
And with their Rheume together spaule a Verse. 1794 
Gifford Bavtad (18x1) 46 And itching grandams spawl 
lascivious odes. 

Heuce Spaw'ler, a spitter ; Spawling ppl. a. 
1598 Sylvester Du Bartas it. i. lit. Furies 402 The spawi- 
ing Empiem..With foule impostumes fils his hollow chest. 
1603 Florio Montaigne 1. xxxviii. (1632) 120 This man whom 
..thou seest.., flegmalike, squalide and spauling. i6n 
Cotgr., Cracheur , a spitter, spawlei, spatteier. 

Spawling, z >bl. sb. Now arch. [f. Spawl vi] 

1 . The action of the vb. ; expectoration. 

1609 Dekker Gull's Hom-bk. Wks. (Grosart) II. 207 The 
mannei of spawling, slauenng, spetting and driueling in 
all places. *884 tr. lionet's Merc. Commit, xix. 799 A spon- 
taneous Salivation or spawling pieceeds. Vomiting. 1727 
De Foe Protestant Monast. 10 His spitting and spawling 
turn’d Madam’s Stomach. 1753 Miss Collier Art Tor- 
ment. Concl. 228 The constant drumming upon the table. . 
of another I The hawking and spawlting fcrzc] of a third I 
1881 Duffield Don Quix. II. 577 By his spawling and 
clearing his throat [he] is pieparing to sing something. 

attrib, 1608 Sylvester Du Bartas n. iv. iv. Decay 166 
A Visard, newly varnisht o’r With spauling Rheums, hot 
Fumes, and Ceruses. 1628 Gaule Pract. The. (1629) 335 
Spite contemnes him, He's made their flapping, flouting, 
spawling Sport. 

2 . pi. Spittle, spittings, saliva. 

1614 Sylvester Tobacco Battered Wks. (Grosart) II. 270 
A Drug for Jews., who did so foule abuse., with their 
Spawlings base, Our loving Saviour's lovely.reverend Face. 
Ibid. 874 How juster will the Heav’nly God.. punish.. 
Those, that on Earth .. Offend the Eyes, with foul and 
loathsom spawlings. 1693 Congreve in Dryden's Juvenal 
xi. 290 Whose Marble Floors with drunken Spawlings shine 5 
Let him lascivious Songs aud Dances have. 

Spawn (spgn), sb. Forms: 5-6 spawne, 
spaune, 6 spaume, spone, 7 spaen, 7- spawn, 
[f. Spawn w.] 

+ 1 . The milt of a fish. Obs. 
c 1430 Two Cookery -bks. 14 Take.. J>e lyuer an J>e Spaune, 
an sethe it y-now in fayre Water, c 1450 Ibid. 90 Take a 
Gurnard. ■ (the lyuer and he Spawne with-in him). 

2 . The minute egg9 of fishes and various other 
oviparous animals (chiefly aquatic or amphibian) , 
usually extruded in large numbers and forming a 
more or less coherent or gelatinous mass; also, 
the young brood hatched from such eggs, while 
still in an early stage of development. 

1491 Act 7 Hen. VII \ c. 9 Grete multitude of Spawne and 
broode of all maner fysshes of the See. _ 1538 Leland l tin. 
(17691V. 70 A Kinde of Weedes, ..wherin the Spaune hath 
Socur, and also the greate Fische. 1545 Elyot, A nguttla , 
a fyshe called an eele, wbiche. .cometh without generacion 
or spawne. 1570 Levins Manip, 44 Ye spaune of fishe, 
foetus , auxutuie, x6ao Dallam in Early Voy. Levant 
(Hakluyt Soc.) 95 This day we saw greate store of the spane 
of whales, whearof they make spermacetie. *656 Ridgley 
Pract. Physick 325 Anoint it with the spawn of red Snails. 
011676 Hale Prim. Grig. Man. iv. v. (1677)338 The Semina 
or Spawn of Insects. 1710 TatterNo.236 r 5 He filled several 
Barrels with the choicest Spawn of Frogs ; *731 Gentl. 
Mag. I. i2 The first appearance of them is in a sort of 
Spawn, spread over the Cabbage-leaves.. 2774 Goldsm. 
Hat. Hist. IV. 31 Oysters usually cast their spawn in May. 
1833 L. Ritchie Wand, by Loire 191 Eels are also plenti- 
ful; and their spawn, while ascending the river.., are 
caught in vast quantities. 1845 Budd Dis, Liver 400 It is 
lemaikable, too, that their excrement and spawn should 
not have set up disease in the substance of the liver. 1888 
Goode Amer. Fishes 27 The European Bass are said to de- 
posit their spawn near the mouths of rivers. 

transf. 1555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 142 Whether perles bee 
.. the byrthe or spaune of there intrals. 1608 Topsell Ser- 


pents (1653) 594 They bite to cleanse their teeth from all 
spawn and spume of venom. 

b. With a and pi. A fish-egg ; an undeveloped 
fish. 

1563 B. Googe Eglogs (Aib.) 105 But Pikes haue Spawnes 
good stoore in euery Pound. 1584 B. R. tr. Herodotus 11. 
93 These male fishe., shed theyr seede by the way, which 
tneir femals. .deuour, and thereof shot tly after breede theyr 
spawnes. 16x0 Fletcher Faithf. hheph. in, Bare-foot may 
no Neighbour wade.. When t he _ spawns on stones do lye, 
To wash their Hemp, and spoil the Fry. x6xx Florio, 
A lace, a meate made of spaunes of fishes. 

3 . A brood ; a numerous offspring. Chiefly Jig. 
1590 Spenser F.Q. i. i. 22 She poured forth.. Her fruit- 

full cursed spawne of sei pents small. 1600 Lane Tom Tel- 
trotk 127 Bearing a spawne of many new-bred sinnes. 
7 x 6 io S. Hieron Wks. II. 473 Such.. are.. not only suf- 
fered to remayne within, but to enciease also, so that there 
is euen a fiesh spawne of such euery day. a X740 Water- 
land Def. Ld. Bp, St. David's Wks. 1823 VI. 282 Its effects 
and consequences, .are plainly a spawn of all vices and vii- 
lnnies, a deluge of all mischiefs and outrages upon the earth. 

4 . Jig. A person contemptuously regarded as the 
offspring of some parent or stock, or as imbued 
with some quality or principle. In early use freq. 
with a and pi. 

1589 Nashe Pasquill ^ Marf. 16 They are the vei-y 
Spawnes of the fish Smpia. 1589 ?Lyly Pappe w. Hatchet 
(1844) 16 Whieare not the spawnes ofsuchaaog-fishhangd? 
a 1627 Middleton Witch 1. ii, Heie’s a spawn or two Of 
that same paddock brood. 1667 Drvden & Die. Newcastle 
Sir M. Mar-all iv, Thou spawn of the old serpent, fruitful 
in nothing but in lies. 1706 E. Ward Wooden World Diss . 
(1708) 67 The Gunner Is commonly a Spawn of the Cap- 
tain's own Projection. 1817 Southey Wat Tyler hi. i,Tlus 
is that old seditious hereLic. . .And here the young spawn of 
lebellion ; My orders ar'n’t to spare him. 1844 Lever T. 
Burke II. 164 Theie was a cry. .to have the child executed 
also, and many called out that the spawn would be a serpent 
one day. 1865 Kingsley Herew. i, * Oh, apostate 1 ’ ciies 
the bell-wether, ‘oh, spawn of Beelzebub 1 ’ 

b. Similarly in collective use. 
x6ox B. Jonson Poetaster Prol., How ere that common 
spawne of ignorance, Our frie of writers, may beslime his 
fame. 1625 Fletcher & Shirley Nt- Walker m, The Gob- 
lins, Haggs, aud the black spawn of darkness, Cannot fright 
me. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4- P. 83 They are worse 
Brokeis than Jews ; if they be not the Spawn of them, the 
Rechabites, that would drink no Wine. X729 Gay Polly 11. 
xxvii. You ne’er were drawn. .Among the spawn Who prac- 
tice the frauds of courts. 1737 [S. Berington] Mem..G. de 
Lucca (1738) 1x7 Other Noithern Nations, who have. .over- 
run the Face of Euiope ; leaving a Mixture of their Spawn 
in all Parts of it. 1852 R. S. Hawker in Byles Lift xiv. 
(1905) 228 The wretched Heretics, the spawn of that mis- 
creant John Wesley. 1895 Rider Haggard Heart of World 
xvii, The vengeance of generations [might be] accomplished 
upon the spawn of the Spaniard. 

5 . fig. A product, result, or effect (^something. 

1624 Donne Serin. Wks. 1839 V. 331 The Spawns of 

Leviathan, the Seed of Sin,, .reign most in that part of the 
body. 1646 J. Hall Horse Vac. 45 Libels are her spawns. 
1673 Cave Prim. Chr. 1. v. 12 The result and spawn of 
lying fame, a 1770 Jortin Semi. (1771) V. xiii. 282 Atheism 
..is the annual spawn and the natural effect of the gross 
superstitions, .of the Romish church. 1789 Belsham Ess. 
xxy. II. 17 If this hypothesis be a spawn of the Oriental 
philosophy, it ought to be rejected. 1837 Maurice Mor. <$• 
Met. Philos. IV. ix. § 35. 558 In the sentimental spawn 
which was produced from him. . 1869 Ruskin Q. of Air i. 
59 The many monstrous and misbegotten fantasies which 
are the spawn of modem licence. 

6. Jig- The source or origin ij/" something. 

a 1591 _H, Smith Wks. (1867) II. 273 It is called, ‘ The root 
of all evil,’ . .as if we would say, the spawn of all sin. 1607 
Hieron Wks. I. 331 Both haue in them the root and seed 
and (as it were) the spawne and beginning of euery euill. 
1650 Hubbert Pill Formality 220 In their birth lies the 
spawne of all evil, x 667 Waterhouse Fire Lond. 35 The 
Primitive Martyrs, which were the Churches Spawn. 

7 - The mycelium of mushrooms or other fungi. 

1731 Miller Gard, Diet. s.v._ Mushrooms, A Bed thus 
manag'd, if the Spawn takes kindly, will.. produce great 
Quantities of Mushrooms. X763 Mills Syst. Pract, Husb. 
IV. 187 This seed, or lather this spawn .. should be kept 
very dry till it is used. 18*4 Loudon Encycl. Gard. (ed. 2) 

§ 3406 Spawn is a white fibrous substance, running like 
broken threads, in such dry reduced dung, or other nidus, 
as is fitted to nourish it. 1845 Florist frill. 126 The spawn 
being thus provided, the next consideration is the prepaia- 
tion of the aung, and the making of the bed. X867 H. Mac- 
millan Bible Teach, vi. (1870) 112 The spawn of the mush- 
rooms .. both consume putrescent organized matter, and 
manure the land. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as spawn-box, - deposit , 
-feathered adj. j spawn-brick, a brick-shaped 
mass of compost containing mushroom-spawn; 
spawn-eater, -pike, U.S. (see quots. 1881-4) ; 
f spawn-stone, oolite, roe-stone. 

164* Day Pari. Bees v, The greater number of spawn, 
feathered bees Fly low like kites. x668 Charleton Qnomast. 
252 Ammonites, ■ . Lesser Spawn-stone, c i8ao in Loudon 
Encycl. Gard. (1824) § 3413 , 1 shall next give directions how 
to form spawn-bricks. 1853 Zoologist XL 4040 , 1 have also 
seen young toads, though I never noticed any spawn, 
deposits. 186a H. Marry at Year in Sweden II. 420 In the 
greenhouse are spawn-boxes. i88x Cassell’s Hat. Hist. V. 
131 The Spawn-eater, or Smelt (Leuciscns hudsontcus), is 
a silvery fish, .about three inches long, and occurs in Lake 
Superior. 1884 Goode Nat. Hist. Aquat. Anim, 421 At 
Vermillion, Ohio, there is caught, early in the spring, what 
is termed the ‘ Spawn Pike 

Spawn (spgn),z\ Forms: 5 spawn yn(spanyn), 
5-7 spawne (6 spaune), 7- spawn, [app. for 
*spaund, ad. AF. espaunare, = OF. espandre (mod. 


SPAWN. 

F. ipandre ) to shed, spill, pour oul :— L. expandifre 

Expand v. 

The A F. word occurs in the treatise of Walter de Bibbes- 
worth (Wright Voc. I. 164) in the line 1 Soffret )e pevsoun 
en ewe espai/ndre ’, and is glossed by scheden Ids rottne, 
‘ shed his roe ’ (Skeat), misprinted by Wright as scheden him 
frame .] 

I. intr. 1 . Of fish, etc. : To cast spawn. 

c 1400 Pilgr, Sowle (Caxton) v. xiv. (1850) 80 Whiche 
fisshes he putte in the stewe, where they haue spawned 
and multyplyed. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 467/2 Spawnyn, as 
fyschys ( K . spanyn), pisciculo. 1530 Palsgr. 727/1 Never 
use to ete fyschys, whan they spawne, for they be nat 
holsom than. 1570 Levins Manip. 44 To spaune, on a 
gtgtiere. 1613 .Purchas, Pilgrimage (1614) 560 The Aia- 
bians and Lybians eat them before they haue spawned. 
1674 tr. Scheffer’s Lapland xvi. 81 The fishermen, at those 
times when the fishes do spawn, do alwaies live on the side 
of some river. x6g4 Mott eux Rabelais v. xxxi. (1737) 143. 

I saw.. Fish milting, spawning. 1771 Phil. Trans. LXI. 
317 Carp spawn in May, June, or July. x8ax Shelley 
Adonais xxix, The sun comes foith, and many leptiles 
spawn. 1865 Hatton Bitter Sweets xxvi, The bream and 
the tench had spawned in the river. 

transf. 1673 Temple Obse-rv. U. Prov. Wks. 1720 I. it 
These Nations, which seem’d to spawn in every Age, and. . 
discharged their own native Countries of so vast Numbers. 

2 . To increase or develoji after the manner of 
spawn ; to become reproductive. 

1607 R. C[arew] tr. Estienne's World Wand. 151 Seeds 
of sinne, which naturally bleed and (as it were) spawne in 
our hearts. 1658 A. Fox Wiirtz' Surg. r. iii. 10 Then is 
that wound in that natural swelling hindered, . then it be- 
gins to spawn and swell. 1702 Phil. Trans. XXIII. 1260 
These [flower-spikes] are thick set in oblong heads, which 
sometime spawn or divide at the bottom. 

b. To grow or develop into something. 

1677 Gilpin Demonol. (1867) 131 Error, .stops not at one 
or two falsehoods, but is apt to spawn into many others. 
1686 Goad Celest. Bodies 11. vii. 243 Navigation had not 
spawn’d into Sholes, or afterwards. 

8 . To issue or come foith like or after the 
manner of spawn. 

1657 W. Morice Coena quasi ICou/rj iii. 136 These dismal 
Heresies which have lately spawn'd. X693 Locke Edttc. 

§ 124 [Lying] is so ill a Quality, and the mother of so many 
ill ones that spawn fiom it. 

b. Of persons : To swarm out. 

1718 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. iii. xix, The wives and 
gytlings a' spawn’d out O’er middings and o'er dykes. 

4 . To swarm or teem with something. 

18x8 Southey Ess. (1B32) II. 137 The infidelity with which 
some of the Scotch Schools have spawned during the last 
half century. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits , Land , The rivers 
and the surrounding sea spawn with fish. 

II. traits, 6. To pioduce or generate as spawn 
or in large numbers; also, in contemptuous use, 
to give birth to (a person). 

1603 Shaks. Meas.for M. nr. ii. 115 Some report, a Sea. 
maid spawn’d him. Some, that he was begot betweene two 
Stock-fishes. 1687 Montagu & Prior Hind 4 Panth. 
Transv. 9 Or else reforming Corah spawn'd this Class. 
1730 Southall Treat. Buggs 24 They generally spawn 
about fifty at a time. 1784 Cowper Tasks 1, 837 A race 
obscene. Spawn’d in the muddy beds of Nile, came forth, 
Polluting Egypt. *847 Disraeli Tancred ill. vii, A race, 
spawned perhaps in the morasses of some Northern forest 
hardly yet cleared. 1867 Emerson May-Day 4 Other Pieces 
Wks. (Bohn) III. 442 She spawneth men as mallows fresh. 
1891 Lounsbuky Stud, Chaucer III. vii. 198 A poet of the 
kind the eighteenth century spawned in profusion, 
b. With forth, upon. 

26x9 Hieron Wks. 1 . 644 Nature hath (os it were) spawned 
vs forth into this worldly sea. 1838 Lytton A lice vs. ii. 
But oh, that a nation which has known a Corneille should 

ever spawn forth a . 1865 J. G. Holland Plain Talk 

i. 31 Then think of multitudes of men spawned upon the 
country every year by our medical institutions. 

0 . To engender, produce, bring forth, give rise 
to. Also with forth and out. 

X594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 62 Her eies in their closing 
seemed to spaune forth in their outward sharpe corners new- 
created seed pearle. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 202 But 
well it were if meer Speculation were onelybaxren;..Inthe 
Church it spawneth Heresies. 1683 Kennett tr. Erasm, 
on Folly 47 The curiosity of the Greeks spawned so many 
subtleties. *708 Swift Sacramental Test Wks. 1755 II. 

1. 137 What practices such principles as these., may spawn, 
when they are laid out to the sun, you may determine at 
leisure. 179a Burke Let. to Sir H. Langrishe Wks. 1843 
I. 557 That they are not permitted to spawn ahvdra of wild 
republicks, on principles of a pretended natural equality in 
man. X863 Kingsley Water-Bab. 23 The house looked., 
as if it had been all spawned in a nignt as mushrooms are. 

b. spec, in contemptuous use with reference to 
literary work, utterances, etc. 

1631 A. Wilson Swisserv. i. (1904) 89 From kissing a’ the 
hand to cutting a’ the throat, Sir, 0 you shall meet ’em, 
spawning out the word, With such a Grace, a 1661 Fuller 
Worthies, Gen. x, (1662) 20 Books.. come swimming into 
the world like shoals of Fishes, and one edition spawneth 
another. 167a Marvell Reh. Transp. 1. 87 Of late years Mr, 
Bayes had regularly spawned his books, a 1704 Friendly 
Adv. to Dr. Bl— In T. Brown Wks. (1711) IV. 197 Such 
vile Heroicks . . Were never spawn'd before from Irish 
Brains. 17x3 Lond, Gag. No. 51x8/2 The Press ..hath 
Spawn’d so many Blasphemous.. Pamphlets. x8ao Byron 
Juan v. iii, But every fool describes, in these bright days, 
His wondrous journey. And spawns his quarto. 1826 in 
W. Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) II. 107 Cobbett’s prophecies 
were falsified as soon as spawned. 

7 . To supply with spawn or mycelium. 

1786 Abercrombie Gard, Assist. 205 Mushroom spawn — 
for spawning new beds. 

8, To extract spawn from (fishes). 
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1884 Day Fishes Gt. Brit. I. p. cix, The mode of spawning 
or stripping fish.. requires piactice. . 

Hence Spawned, ppl. a, £t. Cast or deposited 
as spawn, b. That has emitted spawn; spent. 

1866 Banffshire Gloss. 176 Speiniy , a spawned fish. 1903 
West in. Gas. 1 Feb. 3/2 Sometimes these spawned salmon 
resemble the genuine article so closely that only an expert 
can distinguish the difference. 

Spawner (spg'uai). [f. Spawn v. or sb . ] 

1 . A female fish, esp. at spawning time. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 264 The spawner, when the time 
serueth for geneiatton, followeth after the male. 163a 
Needham tr. Se Idea's Mare Cl. go The Romanes, .used 
none but in*land Fish-ponds, storing them with Spawners 
of the larger size. 1771 Phil. Treats. LXI. 3x7 As the 
milter, by a natural instinct, follows the spawner. 1787 
Best Angling {ed. 2) 5 With a few Milters and Spawners, 
..a whole country may be stocked in a short time. 18x9 
Sporting Mag. IV. 266 In stocking ponds, put from three 
to five spawners to one milter. 1888 Goons Ainer. Pishes 
39 Many late spawners are occupied with family cares until 
the last of July. 

+b. Applied to a woman. Obs. 
x6ii Beaum. & Fl. Plulaster iv. ii, Yet you may do well 
to spate your Ladies Bed-fellow, ana her you may keep for 
a Spawner. 1673 Cotton Burlesque upon B. 38 By no 
means meddje with that Spawner. For if thou dost,.. A 
graceless Child will be begot. 

2 . One who, or that which, spawns, produces, 
etc., in various senses. 

16.. in Har tlib's Legacy (1655) 117 The least Spawners 
from the root will glow. Any twigs cut from the body will 
grow. 1668 R. L'Estrange Vis. Quev. 1. (1702) 13 Your cor. 
iupt Judges are the great Spawners that supply our Lake, 
1839 Lady Lytton Cheveley (ed. 2) II. ii. 38 Every one knew 
Loid de Cliffoid.., a spawner of Whig pamphlets, and a 
crack political writer. 

3 . A spawn-collector {Cent. Did. 1891). 
Spawning, vbl. sb, [f. Spawn v.] 

1 . The action of depositing or laying spawn. 

c 1440 Promp. Pare. 467/2 Spawnynge, of fysche, pissi- 
culacio. 1633 Walton Angler 146 His time of breeding, or 
spawning. *733 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Salmo, In the 
season for spawning it removes into the fresh waters again. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1824) III. 48 Their [sc. lampreys] 
pieparation for spawning is peculiar. 184a Loudon Sub- 
urban Hoi-t. 525 It is always best to repeat the spawning 
when the heat is on the decline. 1866 Livingstone Last 
Jmls, (1873) I. 95 The female becomes large for spawning. 
fig. a x66a Heylin Z,awflf (1668) 368 The Churches cast into 
the same mould.. at the spawning of the second separation. 

2. attrib., as spawning force , season, time, etc. 

x6oi Holland Pliny I. 245 If a man do the same with a 

female in spawning time, hee shall haue as many milteis 
follow after her. *746 Francis tr. Horace, Sat. 11. viii. 38 
This Fhh, Macenas, big with Spawn was caught, For after 
spawning-time its hlesh is naught. 1799 Monthly Rev. 
XXX. 51 To prevent the destruction of this most valuable 
fish, during the spawning season. 1833 Rennie A /pit. 
Angling 66 It is of much importance for the angler to at- 
tend to the spawning time of trout. 1836 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) II. 20 The spawning force of the 
[British] race. _ i860 — Court. Life, Considerations Ibid. 
415 This spawning productivity is not noxious or needless. 
1868 Rep. U.S. Commissioner Agric, (1869) 320 Protection 
is accorded to all fish in the spawning season. 1883 
Wallem Fish Supply Norway 6 The codfish.. are.. of xo 
or 11 lbs. weight alive, and their errand seems only to be 
that of a first spawning-trip. 

b. In the sense f in which spawning is per* 
formed’, as spawning-bed, -ground, -pan, -place, 
-pond. 

1771 Phil. Trails. LXI. 315 Thefirst is called the spawning- 
pond. <21841 in Penny Cycl. XX. 363/2 Three pairs have 
been seen on the spawning-bed at the same time. 1866 
Chambers's Encycl. VIII. 446/2 Notable from rime im- 
memorial as favourite spawning-places. 1883 Wallem Fish 
Supply Norway 12 Therefore caplin is used for bait, and 
is caught only for that puipose on its spawning-grounds. 
1883 Eaull in Goode Fish Indust. U.S. 77 A few spawning, 
pans, dippers, and pails, in which to impregnate the eggs. 

Spawning,///. [fiasprec.] 

1 . Of fish, etc. : Engaged in casting spawn, 

1579 E. K. Gloss, to Spenser's Sheph, Cal. Oct 14 Frye, is 

a bold Metaphore, forced from the spawning fishes. 1873 
Becton's Diet. Comm. s.v. Norway, Spawning fish foim 
only a small part of this fishery. 1883 W allem Fish Supply 
Norway 15 This fishing of spawningherring has been ruined. 

2 . transf. Fertile; teeming; prolific. 

1682 Lond. Gas. No. 1729/3 That late houid Confederacy, 
..called by the piolifick spawning name of an Association. 

1867 Emerson Afoy-Day <7 Other Pieces Wks. (Bohn) III. 
439 On spawning slime my song prevails. 1878 — Mtsc. 
Papers, Fort. Republ. Ibid. 399 Then Illinois and Indiana 
with their spawning loins must needs be ordinal y. 

Spa willing, rare- 1 , [f. Spawn sb.] The pro- 
duct of a single egg of spawn. 

1698 Motteux Quix. (1733) 1. 168 God’s Providence, .pro- 
vides for. .the Wormhngs in the Earth and the Spawnlxnes 
in the Water. 6 

Spawny, a. rare. [f. Spawn sb.] a. Like that 
of spawn, b. Resembling spawn. 0. Spawning. 

1669 W. Simfson Hydro/. Chym, 372 If you pour oyl of 
tartar upon some of the fresh water, it makes a frisking 
spawny motion. 178 6 Abercrombie Arr. in Gard. Assist, 
p. x, Peipetuating its duration by a spawny progeny of the 
loot. 1908 Daily Rec. 4? Mail 9 Mar,, It is rather amusing 
to be told. .that ‘spawny ' hening are unfit for food. 
tSpay,j3. Obs. rare. Also spey(e. [a. MFlem. 
speye (14th cent,, also in F. texts espeye’, Kilian 
sptjf, mod. WFlem. speie, spei), lelated to MFlem. 
spoye (Kilian spufe , Flem . and Du, sput) in the same 
sense.] A sluice, (Cf. Seayer.) 


1413 in Riley Ment. Land. (1868) 613 [A Watergate, 
called a] scluys, [or a] speye. 1429 Cov Leet Bk. 121 The 
residu of the money spended apon the makyng of the 
Town dyche, & the spey atte Gosford yate. 1431 Ibid. 258 
The whiche portecoles, Spayes & Cheynes ben made & 
myche part of the dykes clansed. 

Spay (spZ), v. Also 5-6 spaie, 6-7 spaye, 
7, 9 spey; pa.pple. spade, [ad. AF. espeier,—Q F. 
espeer to cut with a sword, f. espee (F. <//<?) sword.] 
f 1. trans. To pierce or cut (a deer) so as to kill. 
c 1410 Master of Game (MS. Digbyi82) Prol., And after 
whann the hert is spaied and dede he vndothe hym. Ibid. 
xxxiii, pen shulde who so be moste maister pere byd somme 
of pe hunters go spay hym euen behynde Jxe shulder for- 
warde to pe herte. 

2 . To operate upon (a female, esp. the female of 
ceitain animals) so as to remove the ovaries aud 
destroy the reproductive power. 

C1410 blaster of Game (MS. Digby 182) xi, And bycause 

t el shuld not lese her tyme, men make hem yspayed, saue 
ose men will kepe open to here whelpes. 1576 Turberv. 
Venene lxvi. 186 The kydneys whiche Gelders take awaye 
fiom a bytche . . when they spaye hir. 1377 B. Googe 
HeresbaclCs Hush. (1386) 130 b, The sowes are spaied by 
burning the matrixe with an irone. ? c 1600 Distr. Emperor 
11. i. in Bullen 0 . PL (1884) III. 188 If she had been spayd ■ 
And all mankynd made Euenucks. 1639 T. de Gray Expert 
Farrier'S. Ip. Ded., A gelder who spayes more then a hundred 
fillies. 1664 Butler Hud. ir. iii. 247[He) knew . .When Sows 
and Bitches may be spade. 1723 Fain. Diet. s.v. Bitch, But 
if you would spay your Bitch, it must be done before ever she 
has a Litter of Whelps. 1709 [A, Young] Agric. Line. 297 He 
. .spays about half the heifers. 1820 Shllley (Ed. Tyr. 1. 
72 Out with your knife . .and spay those Sows That load the 
earth with Pigs. 1879 Duncan Clin. Led. Dts. Women iv. 48 
Lastly, it has of late years fiequently been decided to spay 
women in this disease. 

fig. a 1658 Cleveland Gen. Poems (1677) 10 Geld your 
loose wits, and let your Muse be spade. 

Spaya(r)d, spayd. Now only arch. Forms : 
a. 5 spayer, 5 (7) opayad (7 -ade), 9 spayard, 
-art. 0 . 6-7 spayde, 7 spaida, 7-8 spaid, 8 
spayd ; 7, 9 spade. 7. 6 spaie, 9- spay. [Of 
obscure origin : only the earliest quots. aie of any 
value for the genuine form of the*word. See also 
Spike sb.] A male deer in its third year. 

a. a 1423 in Pel, Ant. 1 . 131 The fyrst yeie he is a calfe, 
the secunde yere a broket, the .iij. yeie a spayer. 1486 Bk. 
St. Albans, Hunting e j b, The secunde yeie a Broket... 
The therde yere a Spayad. 1398 Manwood Lawes Forest 
iv. (1613) 42 The thiid yeere, yow shall call him a Spayad. 
1632 Guillinis Heraldry nt. xtv. (ed. 2) 175 The Third Year, 
you shall call them Spayade. x688 Holm® Armoury 11. 
132/1 An Hart, is called 1 yeare a Hind,.. 3 a Spayade or 
Spayde. 1859 Todd's Cycl. Anal, V. 5x7 In this condition 
he is called a 1 spayard ’. 1886 Elworthy W. Som. Word • 
bk. 698 Spay art,, .a male deer of three years old. 

0 . 1376 Turberv. Venerie 237 An Hart is called the firste 
yeare a Calfe, the seconde a Biocket, the thiide a Spayde. 
160a 2nd Pt. Return Parnass. it. v. 888 Your Hart is the 
first yeare a Calfe, . . the thii d yeare a Spade. 1627 J. Taylor 

S Vater P.) Armado D 1 b, So a Hart is the first yeare a 
alfe,. .the third a Spaide. 1678 Phillips, Spaid, ax Spayad 
[in later diets. Spayed, Spayd}, a term used by Hunters, a 
led male Deer of three years old. 1858 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade, Spade, , .a deer three years old. 
y. 1377 Harrison England in. iv. 226/1 , 1 find that the 
yoong male is called in thefirstyeere a calfe, in the second a 
broket, the thiid a spaie. 1906 Doyle Sir Nigel xiii. 163 
Great his anxiety lest he confuse a spay with a brocket. 

Spayed (sp^'d),///. a. Also 0 spaied, spaide, 
7 spaid, spead(e, spade, 8 speyed. [f. Spay ».] 
Having the ovaries excised. 

CX4X0 Master of Gantt (MS. Digby 182) xi, And also 00 
spayed bycche lasteth longer in hir bonte Jxenne ojxer two 
>at be not spayed. 1377 B. Googe Heresbach's Hush. in. 
(1386) 134 b, The spaide Bitches do bite sorest. 1607 Mark- 
ham Cavel. v, ix. 30 If they be speade or gelte mares, they 
be the worst of al. a 1658 Cleveland Poems (1677) 39 The 
Groom is Rampant, but the Bride is Spade. 1684 Lond. 
Gas. No. 1906/4 Stolen. ., a Spaid Bay Mare about 13 hands 
high, a 1722 Lisle Huso. (1757) 408 Such a sow was worth 
less by two shillings . .than a spayed sow. 1779 PAH. Trans. 
LXIX. 286 When they are preset ved it is., for all the pur- 
poses of an ox or spayed heifer. 1813 Sporting Mag. XLII. 
23 Attended only by his two faithful spayed bitches. 1851 
H. Stephens Bk. Farm (ed. e) I. 236/2 A quey-calf whose 
ovaries have been obliterated, to prevent her breeding, is a 
spayed heifer, or a spayed quey, 1859 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 
V. 373/1 The spayed animal continued to breed until she 
was six years old. 

+ Spayer. Obs. Also spayr(e, spyre. [f, 
Spay sb. + -eb.] A sluice. 

Coy. Leet Bk. 234 They ordeyn that a spyre be made 
besides the Gosford-sate. 1431 Ibid. 257 That ther shulde 
be made Spayers withe-in the water of Shuibura to holde 
vp the water. Ibid. 260 For ratnmeng & stoppeng the 
spayre of ston for the water shuld not issu owt. 

Spayer (deer) : see Spaya(b)d. Spayer, obs. 
f. Spake 0.1 Spayer(e, varr. Spake sbt Obs. 
Spaying, vbl. sb. [f. Spay v.] Tbe operation 
of excising the ovaries in female animals or in 
women. Also attrib. 

XS76 Turberv. Venerie 18 In spaying of hir, it shal not 
be good to take away all the rootes or striugs of the veynes, 
x6xx Cotgk,, Chastrement, a gelding, libbing, speying. 
a X722 Lisle Husb. (1757) 407 If pigs be cut., they ought 
not to be suffered to creep through hedges, lest the thiead 
which sows up the spaying hole be drawn out. 1723 Fain. 
Did. s v. Sow, As for the Spaying of a Sow, which is the 
Gelding of that Animal [etc.]. 1803 R. W. Dickson Prod. 
Agric, II. 988 The spaying of the female calves ..is an opera- 
rion of greater nicety. X8B2-7 Good Study Med. (1829) V. 
25 The operation of spaying or excising the ovaiies. 1879 


Duncan Clin. Led. Dis. Women iv. 44 Spaying, an opeia- 
tion which has been intioduced lecently into gynecological 
piactice. 

Spaynal, -ol, varr. Spainol Obs, Spayn- 
ard(e, -erd(e» obs. ff. Spaniard. Spaynel(l, 
etc., obs. ff. Spaniel. Spayr, obs. f. Spake 
Spayre, var. Spake sb.- Obs. ; obs. f. Speak sbl 
Speach(e, obs. forms of Speech sb. 

Spead, obs. form of Speed. 

Speak (spilt), sb. Chiefly Sc. and north. 
Forms : 3-5 speke (4 spece), 4-5 spek, 5 Sc. 
speike (9 speik), 6-7 speake, 8- speak. [Partly 
tbe northern form of ME. spcchc (OK. spire, sprihe ) 
Speech sbA- ; partly, in later use, f. Speak v. 

In Lajamon 1971, Owl 4 N. 13, and Rob. Glouc. 8535, 
8643, the forms speke and spek have obviously been 1111s- 
wiitten for spech{e through being mistaken for jiarls of the 
veib.] 

f 1 . The action of speaking; also, manner of 
speaking. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13260 lie seimund wit liis loueli spek. 
c 1300 Havelak 046 Of alio men was he mest meke, Lauliw- 
inae ay, and bh|ie of speke. 1373 IIarikjur IS nice 1. 393 
In spek wlispyt he sum deill. c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints xxvii. 
(Mackor) 1164 With ]>k> of spek he mad ending, c 1450 
Holland Ilowlat 242 All apperit to the Pape, . . Salust liis 
sanctitud with spirituale speike. 

f b. The power or faculty of speech. Obs. 

<11300 Cursor M. 24320 Als ded pax war, wit-vten speke. 
<11373 Sc. Leg. Saints Prol. 122 As to deff men gyf.uid 
herynge,. .and spek till ober at war duin. 

*fc. A language. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2267 par war al J;e speccs doll pat now 
ouex-alle pe world er melt. 

2 . Talk, discourse, conveisalion. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 2618 Wit hir sli spece gun lie spell, 
c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints ii. (Paul) 301 With wismen |>arc-of 
[Neio] had spek. *886 Willock Rosctty Ends xii. (1887) 88 
The affair caused a hanlle o’ speak. 

b. With a, the, this, etc., or possessive pronouns. 
<1x300 Cursor M. 12197 Iliesus pan folud on his speke, 
And pus began his lcsnu eke. c 1300 Havdok 1063 pmutix 
England yede pe speke [MS. speclie], Ilwhcwas sluing, 
and ek meke. 1373 Barbour Biuce 1 . 72 Thai all concoidyt, 
That all tliax spek suld be recoidyL Till Scliyr Eduuard, 
<11400-50 Alexander 3318 With pis speke at lie snake pe 
sprete he geldis. a 1779 D, Graham Writ. (1883) II. 209, I 
maun hae. .a quiet speak to liersel about it. *790 SlllKHi KS 
Poems 247 Only foes to common sense Frae sic a speak cun 
talc’ offence. 2819 W. Tlnnant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 5 
Notin' down within thy book Ilk motion, gesture, speik, and 
look. 1883- in dial, glossaries, etc. (Yks., Westmla., Line., 
Berks.). 

+c. A great speak, an important statement, Obs. 

1387 Golding De Mornay xxiv. (1396) 366 They thinke 
themselues to liaue made a greate speake, and hard to be 
lesolued. 

3 . A formal discourse ; a speech. 

1367 Drant Horace, Ep., Arte Poet. A vij, A solemne 
speake, mete for great things. 1376 Petiiu Petite P allace 
89b, Befoie hym Aristotle.. maketh a great speake, saying 
[etc.]. x6oo O. E. Rebl. to Libel x. i. 9 N01 doth lie applie 
his common place to his puipose, but lcaueth it . .without 
any coherence to the lest of his long speake. 1610 R. D avirs 
in Chester's Triumph (Chetham Soc.) C 3 b, Is it not lmr.sh 
to heare a Marmoset squeakeVpon astage amost vnioynted 
speake ? 1791 J. Learmost Poems 30 Their unco speaks o’ 
sax hours lang. 

4 . Cant. (See quot.) Obs.~° 

iBm J. H. Vaux Flash Did., Speak, committing any rob- 
bery, is called making a speak j and if it has been pioduc- 
tive you are said to have made a rum speak. 

Speak (sp£k), v. Fonns : (see below). [OK. 
sprecan (pa. t. sprsec, spisecon, pa. ppk*. gespreecn), 
= OFris. spreka (WFris. sprekke , NFris. sprcck, 
spreeg ), MDu. (and Du.) sprehen, OS. sprekan 
(MLG, and LG. sprehen ), OlIG. sprehhan {NllM}, 
and G. sprecheii) ; not recorded in Gothic, and 
absentin older Scand., the obs. Da. spvecke,sprsikke , 
Icel. spreka, being adoptions from LG. 

The later OE. specan became common in the nth cent., 
nnd forms with r app. did not survive in actual use beyond 
the middle of the 12th cent. A similar elision of the r ap- 
pears very rarely in MDu. speken , OHG. spchhan.) 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

L Inf. a. 1 sprecan, spreocan, spreecan ; 
north, spreca, spreeca, -spreaca ; sprecca, 
spreeoca ; 2 sprecon. 

C825 Vest. Hymns iv, Nyllaff S emon *!sfnIdian spieocaiu 
0897 K. xElfred Gregory's Past. C. 89 [Hie] ne uumxn.. 
sprecan. <*900 in 0 , E. Texts 178 Hu meahte ic..her 
spimcanf <1930 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt.x. 19 Iluaitt Re spreca 
sdlo. Ibid. 20 Humt gie sprecca scilon. c 1073 O. E. C/tron. 
(Parker MS.) an. 1070, Umbe Jrast hi sprecan woldon. a 1122 
Ibid. (Laud MS.) an. 1114, He wolde sprecon snid him. 

0 . i specan (2 -on), 1-2 specen, 2-5 speken 
(3 Orm. spekenn), 5 spekyn; 1-2 speocon, 2 
-en, 3 sps3(e)ken; 2-3 speoken. 

c 1000 in Assmann Ags. Horn, xviii. 53 Hy..wift lu specan 
woldon. ciooa Ags, Gosp. Matt. xii. 46 Secende spaicou 
[cxx6o Hatton spaxcen] to him. rxxzo O. E. Chron, (MB. 
H) an. 1113, Swa/ast hijj unea6e specon mihton. c 1x75 
Lamb. Horn, 35 3 if he mihte speken. Ibid. 89 Heo..on- 
gunnen to speoken. 4x203 Lay. 14758 He wold spo-tken 
heom wio. c 1230 Gen. 4 Ex. 3400 Do c.un ietro . . To 
speken him. a 1425 Cursor M. 20025 (Trin.), I bigon hir woi- 
shepe speken. C1440 Promp, Parv. 468/x Spekyn, loquor. 

7. 3-6 speke, 4-6 spek, 4 spec, speck, 5 
speike, 6-7 speake, 6-8 Sc. speik, 6- speak 
{Ir. 8-9 spake). 
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a iago Owl # Night. 261 Let me speke. a 1300 Cursor M. 
24795 (Edtnb.), For to spek about sum. pais. 13.. Ibid. 
19176 (Gutt.),QuilispaisuIdsamen speck. c 1400 Desir. Troy 
4976 By comse for to speike. 1483 Cath. Angl. 353/1 To 
Speke, . .loqui. 1535 Coverdale Isaiah Ixvi. xg The lies . 
that haue not herde speake of me. 158S Ld. Burghlev in 
Leycestcr Corr. (Camden) 450 Some spek of namyng the 
count Morrice. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 95 Na man sail 
speik. a 1700 in Cath. Rec. Soc. Publ, XX. 362 She could 
not speake french. 176a Foote Orator n, By my shoul but 
I will spake. 

2 . Pres, tense sing. (Early contracted forms.) 
a. 2nd pers. a. 1 apryoat, 1-2 sprecst, 2 sprrecst. 

0 . 1 spycst, 2 sprecst, 3 spekst, 3-4 spext. 

a. 971 Blickl. Horn. 183 Forhwon ne sprecst pu? exooo 
Ags. Gosp. John iv. 27 Hwset sprycst [c 1166 Hatton sprecst] 
pu wi 3 hig? C1160 Hatton Gosp. John xix. 10 Hwi ne 
sprmcst }>u wiS me. 

| 3 . c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiii. 10 For hwig spycst [c 1160 
Hatton spsecst] pu . . mid big-spellum? 011272 in O.E.Misc. 
98 Hwat spekstu of eny stone. 4:1290 S’. Eng. Leg. I. 128 
pov spext ase a fol. 17x320 in Ret. Antiq. I. 265 jef thou 
with dede mon spext. 

b. 3 rd pers. a. 1 spryoS, 1-2 spricS, spreeS, 2 
spraecfi. 0 . 1 spytiB, spycjt, 2-4 spec]), sped® 
(2 speed), 3 spechB, 3-4 spekp, 4 spekth.. 

a. c 897 K. Alfred Gregory's Past. C. 380 Dies monnes 
sanl pe wel spric 5 . 971 Blickl. Horn. ^5 Se pa sopfmstnesse 
. .spreep. ciooo Ags. Gosp. John vu. 18 Se pe be him 
sylfum sprycS [e xx6o Hatton sprascS], 

j 3 . ciooo Ags. Gosp. John vii. 26 Nuhe spyep openlice. 
c xaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 51 Dauid spec 5 . . sume of pe wordes. 
a xa5o Owl Night. 1072 Wel viht pat wel spekp. 1340 
Ayeub. 126 Huanne he spec], of pise . . uirtues. 1390 
Gower Con/. I. 366 Solyns spekth of a wonder kinde. 

3 . Past tense, a. sing. a. 1 spree, 1-2 sprrec 
(1 sprrece), a spreac. 

C825 Vesp. Psalter xcviiL 7 In syle wolenes [he] sjprec to 
him. 1x900 in O. E. Texts 178 He sprsec to his liornrera 
sumum. C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke ix. xi [He] sprxcc him 
of tic godes. a 1x2a O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1083, pe 
abbot .spraic uppon pa munccas. 1x31 Ibid. an. 1x31, Se 
abbot, .spieac mid pone kyng. 

0 . 1-3 spree, 2-4 spec, spek, 4-5 speck. 
a 1000 Psalm l. 30 Dauid . . Bus wordum spme. a X122 
O. B. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1046, S \ve3en . . spec wii) his 
feder. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 73 Of ileue spek ure drihten. 
c 1205 Lay. 12655 He.. of godesptecswidewel. a 1225 Leg. 
Kath. 308 H wil pet ha spelt pus. c 1307 Elegy Heath Ediu. /, 
vi, The pope.. spec a woid of gret honour. 13.. K. Ham 
600 An hound.. spek wordes bolde. 

7. 2-5 spac (3 Orm. space), 4-5, .Sir. and dial. 

7- spack, 5 spaeke, spakke, 3-5, Sc. and north. 
6 - spak, 9 Sc. spak’. 

a 1154 O’ E' Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1x40, pe biscop.. spac 
wid Rodbei t. c xaoo Ormin 224 Space he nohht wibp tunge. 
<x 1250 Owl 4 Night. 396 Ho spak hope right & red. a 1300 
Cursor M. 12005 Sum him . . spack o prise, c 1380 Wyclif 
Sel. Whs. III. 312 Many pmges pat God spac not. c 1400 
Piigr. Sowle (Caxton, 1483) 1. xvi. 14 These wordys whiche 
..the juge.. spack. 1470-83 Malory Arthur 1. xxi. 68 
Thenne spak Igrayne. 1567 Gude 4 Godlie B. (S.T.S.) 84 
Than spak that Virgin fie. £1614 Sir W. Mure Dido 4 
/Eneas 1. 467 Ne're woid she spak. *786 Burns Holy Fair 
iv, Laughau as she spak. 

S. 3 spreke, 3-5 spek©, 4 speeke, 5 speek. 
Properly representing the OE. forms spreece , spsece. 
cx aoo Ormin 16260 pejs wenndenn patt he spaeke.. off 
pe3jve temmple. c 1273 Lav. 14316 pe speche pat pe maide 
speke. 1:1320 Cast. Love 458 Pees.. pus to hire Fader 
speek. *382 Wyclif Job ii. xo As oon of the fool wymmen 
thou speeke. 61420 Sir Amadace (Camden) lx, Thenne 
speke Sir Amadace so fie. 

<=. 3- (now arch.) dial., or poet.) spake, 4-5 
spaak. Also 2nd pers. 5 spakist, 6- spakest, 6 
spakst, 7 poet, spak’st. 

a 1300 K. Horn 335 Do nu pat pu er of spake, c 1380 
Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 265 He spaak pes wordis. 1388 — 
x Sam. xxyiii. 21 Tbi wordis, whiche thou spakist. 1461 
Poston Lett. II. 14, I. .spake Ric. Sothwell. 1309 Fisher 
Wks. (1876) 103 That thou spake them to hym. X667 
Milton P. L. vni. 444, 1 , ere thou spak’st, Knew [etc.]. 1781 
Cowper Conversation 511 They spake of him they lov'd. 
1827 [see B. 1 f]. 1848 Bartlett Diet. Amer. 321 Spake.. 
is still heard occasionally from the pulpit, as well as in con- 
versation. 1872 Tennyson Gareth 4 Lynette 472 Lancelot 
ever spake him pleasantly. 

£, 0- spoke, 7, 9 dial, spok, 7 spoak(e, spook, 

8- 9 dial, spock. Also 2nd pers. 9 spokest. 

1396 Spenser F. Q. vi. xii. 25 He.. blasphemy spoke. 

1615 Cocks Diary (Hakl. Soc.) I. 18 She spoake Spanish. 
1617 Ibid. 260 He spok to the Chinas. 1697 J. Lewis Mem. 
Dk. Glocester (1789) 50 A sweetness . . that spoke the inner 
feelings. 1773 Goldsm Stoops to Conq. hi, He spoke to 
me. x8oa Med. Jml. VIII. 194 With whom I spoke here 
lately. 1848 Lyiton Harold 1. iii. 41 Thou spokest of 
Harold. 

b. Plur. a. 1 spreoun, -on (-an), 1-2 sprreoon 
(1 -un, -an, a -en). 

1823 Vest. Psalter cxviii. 23 Aldermen. ,wiS me sprecun. 
c 897 K. Alfred Gregory's Past. C. 95 Eall 5 aet oeet we 
acr sprsecon. 971 Blickl. Horn. 77 Hie. .to Criste sprsecan. 
Ibid. 99 pa pe . . him olyhtword sprecan. c xooo Ags. Gosp. 
Luke xxiv. 36 pa his pis sprsecon [c xifio Hatton spraxcen]. 
1x23 0 . E. Chron, (Laud MS.) an. 1x23, Da spraecon 5 a 
biscopas hem betwenan, 

0 . 1-3 spreoon, 2 spreoen, 2-3 spreken (3 
Orm. -enn) ; 2 speoon, 2-5 speken (5 spekon, 
-yn), 3-5 speke, 4 spek; 4 speeken, spieken, 
speeke, spieke. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp , Luke xxiv. 14 And hig spaecon him be- 
twynan. c 1x60 Hatton Gosp. Luke ix, 30 Da speeken [v.r. 
spzecen] twegen weres wi 5 hine. c 1x73 Lamb. Horn. 89 pe 
apostles speken to pes folkes igederunge. « 1203 Lay. 8249 


pus pe cnihtes him spseken [c 1273 speke] wi 5 . e 1303 St. 
Dnnstan 9 in E.E.P. (1862) 34 Hi speke ech to oper, a 1325 
Prose Psalter xxxvii. 13 Hij . . speken uanites. 1382 Wyclif 
Ps. cxviii. 23 Ajen me thei 'speeken. 1390 Gower Con/. 

I. 235 Therof spieken alle men. Ibid. III. 300 Togedre as 
thei tuo speeke. c 1450 Merlin 25 The peple . . assembleden, 
and speken qfVortiger. CX489 Caxton Blanchatdyn 71 
The most valiaunt knyght that men euere speke of. 

7. 4-5 spaken, 4-5, 7 spake, 4 space, spac, 
4, 0 Sc. spack, 4, 9 dial. spak. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter lxxii. 8 J?ai.. spake quedenes vn- 
righte. a 1323 Prose Psalter cviii. 2 Hij spaken to me. 
a 1423 Cursor M. 11990 (Trin.), pe i spake to Iqseph. 6x449 
Pecocic Repr. 11. x, 206 Whom prophetis bifare spaken 
Sauiour. 1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. II. 284 
Tha spack verie scharpe. x6zx Cocks Diary xx Nov. (1883) 

II. 2x8 Those xo men they spake of. 

5 . 3-5 spoken, 4 spokyn; 4, 6- spoke, 5 
spook. 

6x230 Gen. 4 Ex. 29x3 Quanne he Sat bodewurd spoken. 
6(1325 Prose Psalter cxviii. 23 For princes, .spoken ojains 
me. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. it. 225 Spiceres spoke with hym. 
1470-83 Malory Arthur xvu. viii, 700 As they spoken thus. 
2308 Shaks. Merry W. iv. iv. 17 That [way] they spoke of. 

4 . Past Participle . a. x gespreeen, sespecen, 
3 i-specken, i-speken, i-spre(c)ken ; 1 sprecen, 
2 sprecon; 3-5 speken, 7 speaken, 6 spaken. 

Beowulf 643 pa wtes eft..piy 3 word sprecen. 6 888 K. 
^Elfred Booth, xviii. g x Da Sis pa gesprecen was. c 1030 
Ags. Horn. (Assmann) 183 Da pa Tyrus haefde pus gespecen. 
a xi22 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 675, Swa swa ge hit 
sprecon liauen. c xaoo Moral Ode 9 (Trin. Coll. MS.), Fele 
idel word ich habbe ispeken. c 1203 Lay. 13643 Ich habbe 
..ispaeken him wiS. 6X300 Havelok 2360 pat ich haue of 
ofte speken. 6x390 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. III. 139 , 1 
have spaken to Dollyne. x6qa Die. York in 3rd Rep. Hist, 
MSS. Comm. 4x1/1 Nor will it be speaken on.. till next 
weeke. 

A 3-4 i-speke, y-speke, 4-5 speke, 4 spek. 
axaso Owl 4 Night. 1293 For pe hule swo ispeke hadde. 
6 xzgo S. Eng. Leg. I. 228 pare nas n euere.. y speke.. non 
opur word. 1340 Ayenb. 69 Uor pet hi habbep yspeke. 
6 1350 Will. Paleme 4603 Til i speke haue. 

7- 4-5 y-, i-spoken, i-spokyn; 4- spoken (5 
-ene, -un), 4-5, Sc. 6 spokin (5 Sc. -ine), 4-6 
spokyn, 5 spookyn, 6 Sc., 9 dial spocken (9 
dial, spockin, spawken), 6 Sc. spokne, 7 spokn, 
spoaken. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1737 Quen he his wil had with him 
spoken, ax 323 Prose Psalter xi. 2 Ichon han i-spoken 
idel pynges. 1430-80 tr. Secreta Secret. 13 Whan that this 
worthi lord hath pus . . spokene. 1330 Palsgr. 727/2 Whan 
they hadde spokyn.. of the matLer. 1383 Leg. Bp. St. 
Androis 353 Trowing the teallis befoir was spocken. 1596 
DALRYMrLE tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 88 We haue scliortlie 
spokne. 1604 E. G[rimsione] D‘ Acosta's Hist. Indies 11. 
ix. 102 Not so great as they had spoken. 18x7 Wildraiiam 
in Archaeol. (x8ax) XIX. 38 Spocken, participle of the verb 
to speak. 

5 . 4-5 y-spoke, 4 i-spoke; 4-9 spoke, 5, 7 
spok, 7 spoak. 

1387 Tkevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 123 He hadde proude- 
liche i-spoke. X390 Gower Con/. I. 60 As I have spoke. 
6 1430 Piigr. Lyf Manhodc 1. xhv. (1869) 26 Whan Nature 
hadde pus yspoke. *461 Poston Lett. II. 42, I have spok 
with John Rwsse. 1337 Grimald in Tottel's Misc. (Arb.) 
xi6 Not more, .hath Sparta spoke. 2622 Donne Serm. 1$ 
Sept. 37 Neither is that spoak there. 2664 Power Exp. 
Philos. 1. 2 He would not have spoke so doubtfully, <2x774 
Goldsm. tr. Scarron's Com. Romance (177s) I. 63 When 
she had spoke these last words. 28x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, vii, 
Nothing was spoke of for some time. *843 S. R. Maitland 
Dark Ages xvi. (1890) 293 That I have, .spoke the truth. 
e. 6 - 7 spake, 9 ilr. spok*. 

6x300 Three Kings' Sons 61 That he had spake to hym. 
16x6 W. Forde Serm. 17 He had no sooner spake the woid. 
163a Massinger & Field Fatal Dowry v. ii, Tho’ spake 
by him That never brake his woid. 18x2 P. Forbes Poems 
34 (E.D.D.), Another chield that hadna spak'. 

B. Signification. 

I. intr . 1 . To utter or pronounce words or artic- 
ulate sounds; to use or exercise the faculty of 
speech; to express one’s thoughts by words. 

Beowulf 16 98 Da se wisa spree sunu Healfdenesj swig- 
edon ealfe. c 888 K. Alfred Boeth. iii. § 3 pa ongan he eft 
sprecan & cwaeS to pan Mode, c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xv. 
31 pa maenegu wundredon geseonde dumbespecende, healte 
gangende. a xaoo St. Marker. x6 Swucb iarlac ich fele . . 
pet speoken i ne dar nawt. a 1300 Cursor M. 19415 pe halt 
spirit vte of him spak. 1377 Langl. P. PI B. xix. 126 
For defe..to here & dom.be speke he made. 1422 tr, 
Secreta Secret ., Priv.Priv. 209 He thathyryth the reysones 
of many men may lightyr well sayne, than he that erste 
spake. 1381 Perrin tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 11. (1586) 6g b, 
Not to speake, while an other is in speaking, ..before he 
which speaketh be thorowly understood, xfiro Shaks. 
Temp il i. 65 If but one of his pockets could speake, would 
it not say he lyes? 2719 De Foe Crusoe 1. (Globe) 182 , 1 
had taught my Poll, as I noted before, to speak.. 1828 
Lytton Pelham III. xiv, He spoke with great feeling on 
the subject for which I was summoned. 2897 Gladstone 
E, Crisis 6 It is time to speak with freedom. 

transf. x6n Bible Prov. vi. 13 He winkethwith his eyes, 
he speaketh with his feete. 

to. Said of the mouth, tongue, etc. 

6823 Vesp. Psalter xvi. 10 Mu 3 heara spreocende wes in 
oferbygde. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Luke vi. 45 So 51 ice se muS 
spyca [6 xx6o spec 5 ] swa seo heorte pencS. *382 Wyclif 
Ps. lxv. 14 My mouth spac in my tribulacioun. 1333 Cover- 
dale Matt. xii. 34 For of y* abundance of yp bert.y» 
mouth speaketh. 2360 Bible (Geneva) S ongSol. vii. 9 Which 
. . causeth the lippes of the ancient to speake. x6ix Bible 
Isaiah xxxii. 4 The tongue of the stammerers shall bee 
readie to speake plainely. 1646 Crashaw Steps to Temple 
Poem (1904) 74 Christ bids the dumb tongue speak j it 


speakes. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 93 When I have cut off 
tny head, will it speak? 

o. To hold talk or discourse, to conveise, with 
others or with each other. (Cf. 19.) Also, in mod. 
use, to be on speaking terms. 

97X Blickl. Horn. 93 Seo eorpe on paem norp-ende & on 
pam east-ende sprecad him betweonum. c xooo Ags. Gosp. 
Luke vii. 32 Hi synt gelice cildum on straxte sittenduni& 
specendum betwux him. c 1125 O. £. Chron. (Laud MS.) 
an. X123, Se king.., and se biscop . . riden par specende. 6X200 
Ormin 3389 pa nirdess tokenn sone puss To spekenn henim 
bitwenenn. 137s [see 3 a], 1390 Gower Conf. I. 208 Thus 

as they lihe abedde and spieke. 1382 N. T. (Rhem.) Acts 
xxvi. 31 Going a side, they spake among them.selues, say- 
ing [etc.]. 1607 Shaks. Cor. i. iv. 4 They lye in view, hut 
haue not spoke as yet. 1777 Clara Reeve Champion 0/ 
Virtue. 54 While they were speaking, Oswald came to. them, 
and said [etc..]. . 18x9 Shelley Cenci v. i. 64 Even whilst we 
speak The ministeis of justice wait below. 1826 Disraeli 
Vivian Grey 11. ii, There is Courtown, but we do not speak. 
1863 H.. Kingsley Hillyars III. xxiit. 240 Even their bus- 
bands did not speak for a fortnight. 

d. In various phrases and pioverbs. 

See also Book sb. 14 and Caro sb. 3 4 c. 
a 1230 Owl Night. 1074 * Wel fijt pat wel speep/ seide 
Alured. 1381 in Knighton's Chron. (Rolls) II. 139 Speke, 
spende and spede, quoth Jon of Bathon. 12x425 Cursor M. 
23849 (Trin.), Euer to speke & not to spede, Wastyng hit is 
ofgoddessede. 14. . - [see Spare v. 1 6 cj. 1596 Shaks. Tam. 
Shr. 11. i. 66 Mistake me not, I speake but gp I finde. 
6x676 South Serm. (1715) 341 He only now-a-days speaks 
like an Oracle, who speaks Tricks and Ambiguities. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa VI. 61 He always loved to speak as 
he found. 1875 Jownrr Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 482 , 1 am speaking 
like a book. 

e. With reflexive or ethical dative, rare. 

c 1400 Anticrs 0/ Arth. I, Bot than hym spake Galletone 
to Gawayne pe gude. 1703 Rowe Ulyss. 1. i. 366 This Wife 
of him that was my Friend? Eur. Thou speak’st me well, 
of him that was thy Friend. 1839-48 Bailey Festus 60/1 
Thou speakest me of visions. 

f. To deliver a speech or formal address ; to 
express one’s opinions or views in an assembly of 
any kind. 

a 1377 Sir T. Smith Commw. 11. ii. (1584) 40 The speaker 
hath no voice in the house, nor they will not suffer him to 
speake in any bill to mooue or disswade it. x6ox Shaks. 
jul. C. Hi. ii. 89 Heere, vnder leaue of Brutus, and the 
rest, . . Come I to speake in Caesars Funeral]. X689 Sc. Acts 
Parlt. (1875) XII. 59/2 That the members be allowed to 
speak oftner than twyce if it be done with discreatione. 
1738 tr. Guazzo's Art Convers. 115 Marius, being to speak 
before the People of Rome, said [etc.]. 1827 Southey 
Hist. Penins. War II. 574 Lord Gienville spake in a 
similar temper. 1849 Macaulay H 1 st. Eng. vi. II. 18 The 
Commons were summoned to the bar of the Lords; and 
the King spoke fiom the throne. His speech had been 
composed by himself. 

2 . a. Followed by direct quotation of the woids 
uttered. 

More commonly with insertion of ' and said 
Beowulf 1168 Sprtec 5 a ides Scyldinga: ‘Onfoh pissum 
fulle.' 6I000 Ags. Ps. (Thorpe) Ixiii, 4 Hi. .sare sprecaS, 

1 Hwa gesyhtS ustc?' <21325 Prose Psalter xxxviii. 5 Ich 
spak wyp my tunge, ‘Make, Lord, knowen to me myn 
endyng. 2375 in Horstmann Altengl. Leg. (1878) 127/1 
Adam po spakful pilously : * A, deuel, wo pe be ! • 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems (S.T.S.) xxxiv. 14 Than spak the Devill. ., 
'Renunce thy God and cum to me’, 1588 A. King tr. 
Canisius’ Catech. 30 For thou hes spoken..* the bread 
quhilk I sal giue is my fleshe ’. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 339 
Again th’Almightie spake: Let there be Lights [etc.]. 1781 
Cowper Hope 524 Well spake the pxophet, Let the desert 
sing. 1823 Scott Betrothed vi, He spoke again, and in 
anxious haste, ‘Daughter, we are betrayed 1 ’ 1839 Tenny- 
son Marr. Geraint 535 Loudly spake the Prince, ‘ Forbear : 
there is a worthier 

to. In pa. t. used in narrative poetry (after L. 
dixit) at the end of a speech. Cf. Say B. 3 c. 

1667 Milton P. L. i. 663 He spake s and to confirm his 
words [etc.]. X697DRYDEN /Eueidv. 218 He spoke, and., at 
his stern he saw [etc.]. 1716 Pope Iliad v. 351 He spoke, 
and rising hurl'd his fotceful dart. 1737 Gray Bard 143 
He spoke, and headlong, .plunged to endless night. x8ao 
Shelley Hymn Merc, lxix, He spoke, and bound Stiff withy 
bands the infant s wrists around. 

3 . a. With advs. and advb. phrases, as so, thus, 
etc. (See also 4 a.) 

Speak may also be accompanied by many different adverbs 
denoting either the tone of voice, the temper or intention of 
the speaker, or the character of the ideas expressed, For 
some special instances of these see Evil adv. 1, Fair adv, 
z, False adv. 1, Home adv. 5, Low adv. 3, Plain adv. a 
and 3, Soft adv. 4, Thick adv. 4, Well adv. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 227 pa he pa pus sprsec, oa geseah he 
[etc.], a 1225 Leg. Kath. 312 He. .feng on pus to speokene. 

6 1250 Kent. Serm. in O. E. Misc. 27 Herodes. .swo spac te 
po brie kinges. 1375 Barbour Bruce xix. 613 Thusgaris 
spekand, tbai held thar way. 1337 Tottel’s Misc. (Arb.) 2x6 
If gude do guide your wit by silence so to speake. x6xi 
Bible i Sam. xviii. 24 On this manner .spake Dauid. 1667 
Milton P. L. 1. 271 So Satan spake, and him Beelzebub 
Thus answer’d. 1748 Smollett R. Random Ivi, While I 
spoke thus, she concealed her face with her fan. *8x9 Scott 
Ivanhoe xxviti, Speak not so, my dear father. 1845 S. Judd 
Margaret 1. xiv, I have heard Hash speak so. 

to. With advs. of quantity, as less, Utile, more , 
much. 

With these words it is often difficult to distinguish between 
the intr. and trans. uses of the verb. 

<21300 Cursor M. 19x15 pe apostels spekand pus and mar, 
pe preistes come. 1338 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 77 Was 
noiper more no lesse of per penance spoken. 1388 Wyclif 
2 Sam xix. 29 What spekist thou more? c 1400 Brut cxiii. 
1x4 When pe Kyng herde speke so miche of here beaute. 
c X475 avf CoU^ear 270 Mail the King spak nocht. 1388 
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Shaks. L. L. L. i. i. ii2 , 1 haue for barbartsme spoke more. 
170* Eng- Theophrastus 335 It is the character of your 
half witted fellows to speak much and say little, 1805 
Scott Last Minstrel ir. xxxii, Little he ate, and less he 
spoke, 1B48 Thackeray Vait. Fairxxx iv, Perhaps rather 
disappointed that the port wine had not made J 1m speak 


more. 

c. 'With ad vs. denoting continuation, as away, on. 

1535 Coverdale Ecclus. xxvii. 12 Amonge soch as be wyse, 

speakeonhardely. 1391 Shaks. r Hen. VI, 111. riii. 43 Speake 
on, but be not ouer-tedious,_ 17*5 Ramsay Gentle 6/iepit. 
Song xvii, Speak on, . .and still my grief. 1781 C. Johnston 
Hist. J. Juniper II. 164 If stages were built, for them to 
speak away upon, a 1814 Paw. Politu s v. iii. in New Bnt , 
Theat. II. 248 Speak away, girl: we shall halt here some 
time yet. 1883 ‘ Mas. Alexander’ At Bay i, He yranted 
her to speak on. 

d. With. advs. having reference to the use of 
a particular language or style of speech. 

1823 Scott Quentin D. xvi, ‘ Thou speakest too well for 
one who hath lived always in thy filthy horde,' said the 
Scot. 1848 Landor I mag. Conv., Southey $ Laitdor VVks. 
1853 II. 164/1 Varlunga, a pastoral district, in which the 
people speak differently from both. 

4 . In various parenthetical and other phrases : 

a. In the infinitive, esp. so to speak . 

((e) 1353 T. Wilson Rlut. (1580) 203 All goodnesse (to 
speake at a worde) goeth awaie. 1395 Siiaks. John 11. i. 
514 Or if you will, to speake more properly, I will enforce 
it easlie. x6z8 Gaule Pract. The. I 1629) 232 Before Herod 
(to speake in few) they put vpon him a Fooles Note. 1671 
H, M. tr. Erasui. Cotloq. 494 There was no year, wherem 
he did not gain a thousand duckats, to speak with the 
least, i8zr Scott Keniltu. vii, It would cost me nothing. . 
to say yes-hut, to speak on the square, I must needs say 
no. 1886 C. E. Pasco e Loud. of To-day xl. (ed. 3) 349 To 
speak by the book, * Mr. Gunter, cook, confectioner, and 
fruiterer 

(b) 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. in. iii, Notables are, so to 
speak, oiga ned out. 1888 ‘ J. S. Winter’ Bootle's Cktldr. 
v, Pearl, .was the leading spuit of the pair, and led Maud 
by the nose, so to speak. 

attrib . and as sb. 1874 Genii. Mag. July 126 In a so to 
speak unconscious manner. 1893 R. Heath Eng. Peasant 
248 This statement of his.. is not to be dismissed as a mere 
so-to-speak. 

b. As they (etc.) speak, = as the phrase is. 

1393 in J. H. Pollen Acts Eng. Mart. (1892) vi. 101 
Forthwith was found by the twelve billa vera, as they 
speak. *665 Phil. Treats. I. 80 By letting down shafts 
from the day (as Miners speak). 1693 Woodward Nat. 
Hist. Earth 1. (1723) 37 Many of them became petrified, as 
they speak. 1848 Keble Seme. xiii. (1848) 335 The same 
saying fell accidentally (as men speak) on the eye of another 
rich young man. 

c. In pres. pple. with advs., as broadly , cor- 
rectly, generally, hwnanly, properly, roughly, 
strictly, etc. (Freq. in recent use.) 

1699 T. Brown Let. to Dr. Brown at Tunbridge Wks. 
1711 W. 129 Misfortunes.. of which I can, humanly speak, 
ing, see no End. 1826 Art of Brewing (ed. 2) 90 Generally 
speaking, I am an advocate for malt and hops only. 1853 
Orr’s Cire. Set., Tnorg. Nat. 108 Strictly speaking also, 
there are no beds hitherto found lying above the chalk. 
1865 Ruskin Sesame ii. § 74 Speaking broadly, a man ought 
to know any language or science he learns, thoroughly. 

5 . Of a writer, literary composition, etc. : To 
make a statement or declaration in words ; to 
state or say. 

c 2275 Lamb. Horn. 131 Seinte paul..spece 3 on i>e halie 
pistle be me ret to dei. c 2205 Lay. 70 Al swa be hoc spekeS 
pe he to bisne inom. . c 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 4529 pai 
sal be, als be appocalips spekes, In . .hayres cledde. c 1400 
Love Bonavent. Miry. (1908) 50 Her to accordynge speke th 
the apostle ..in his pistle ad hebreos. 1383 Washington tr, 
Nicholay's Voy. u. lx. 42 b, Straba spake aright, where he 
sayeth [etc.]. 163* Weever Anc. Funeral Mon. 230 My 
old Anonimall Manuscrip speakes. .to the like effect. 1763 
C. Johnston Reverie I. 42 You are to observe that I speak 
in the general. . 1816 J. Smith Panorama Set. <$■ Art II, 
265 It was admitted that the ancients spoke from justifiable 
data. *869 T. C. Barker Aryan Civiltz. x. (1871) 31 A 
law of the Twelve Tables at Rome speaks to the same effect. 

6 . fig. Of things: To be expressive or signi- 
ficant ; to make some revelation or disclosure. 

*333 Coverdale Heb. xii. 24 The sprenklynge off bloude, 
that speaketh better then the bloude of Abel. x&» Mars- 
ton Ant. fy Mel. iv. Wks. 1856 I. 54 His grief speakes in 
his slow-pac’t steps. 1667 Milton P. L. iii. 267 His words 
here ended, but his meek aspect Silent yet spake. 172a 
Wollaston Retig. Nai. i. 8 We read of feet, that speak j 
of a philosopher, who answerd an argument by only getting 
up and walking. 1813 Byron Corsair 1. iii, A sail f— a sail! 

. . Her nation— flag— how speaks the telescope ? 1843 R. J, 
Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xiv. 153 His countenance now 
spoke promisingly, 1883 1 Mrs. Alexander’ Valerie's Fate 
iv, Never had her heart spoken before. 

b. To take effect legally ; to be valid, 

*837 Act 7 Will. IV 1 Viet. c. 26 § 24 That every Will 
shall be construed, .to speak and take effect as if it had 
been executed immediately before the Death of the Testator. 
*845 Williams Real Prop. x. 154 marg,, A will now speaks 
from the death of testator. 


1 , transf. a. Of musical instruments, etc. : T 
emit a sound; spec, to utter a full and proper nott 
Chiefly rhet. or techii. 

160a Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 286 Let the Kettle to the Trun 
pets speake. 1676 Mace Mustek's Mon. 70 The String lyin 
upon This only Round single Fret, cannot but speak Cleai 
a *700 Evelyn Diary i 9 Nov. 1674, He. .made it [a violii 
i- £ ^?' , ° ice of a man. *794 Mrs. Radcuffe Mys\ 
Udolpho xlui, Horns and other instruments, .spoke in swee 
response to the harmony that pioceeded from the pavilion 
*®43 Civil Eng. & Arch. jml.Vl, xo8/i By coupling th 
pedals with the keysj 87 pipes are made to speak with eac] 


pedal. 1884 Encycl. Brit, XVII. 833/a This saves space 
in the interior [of the organ], and gives the large pipes room 
to speak. , _ , 

b. Of natural forces, eli. : To emit noise, make 
a sound ; to reverberate. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. 11. i. 5 Me thinks, the wind hath spoke 
aloud at Land. ? 1807-8 Wordsw. Somnambulist 4 Iiow 
softly then Doth Aira-force, . Speak from the woody glen 1 
1839 Meredith R. Feverel xiii, All at once the thunder 
spoke. £ i 

c. Of firearms : To emit a report on being tired. 
1706 E. Ward Wooden World Diss. (1708) 67 He loves 

dearly to hear his Guns speak. 1873 Kinglake Crimea 
(1877) VI. vi. 218 The Coldstieam. .could not get then- wet 
rifles to speak. 1896 Pall hi all G. 8 Jan. 1/3 The news 
from the Transvaal, where the rifles have already spoken. 

d. Of a hound: To give tongue ; to bay. 

1826 Sporting Mag. (N. S.) XVII. 288 The hounds were 
speaking in the covert. 1888 Elwortuv IV. Somerset 
Word-bk. 60s The word L‘ quest ’] is never used with hounds ; 
they ‘give tongue’, ‘ speak', or 1 bay 

e. Naut. (See quot.) 

2833 M. Scott Tom Cringle viii, The sharp little vessel 
began to speak, as the rushing sound through the water 
is called. 

f. techn. (See quot.) 

1884 F. J. Britten Watch. <$• Clccknt. 203 When the tool 
is of proper size the pinion will ‘ speak’ (make a squeaking 
noise) as the red stuff is drying off. 

II. With preps., in more or less specialized uses. 

8. Speak about — : (see About prep. ’]). 

Cf. the common OE. sprecan ymbtg. 

0x300 Cursor JIT. 24795 For to spelt abute sum pais. 
*603 Shaks. Mach. r. iii. 83 Were such things here, as we 
doe speake about ? 1671 H. M. tr. Erasm. Colloq. 263 He 
falls on speaking about the success of their business. 1737- 
[see 13b]. *843 J. H. Newman Lett. (1891) II. 430 Ser- 

mons which speak more confidently about our position than 
I inwardly feel. 

9. Speak agfaia(st — • : (see Again prep. 6 and 
Against prep. 12). 

c iaoa ALlfric Numb. xxi. 7 We singodon swiSe, for j>an 
}>e we swa sprsecon onsean god & (re. a 1230 Owl $■ Night. 
678 par mup shal speke ayeyn. borte. 1388 Wyclif Ps. xlix. 
20 Thou sittynge spakist aaens thi brother, a 1423 Cursor 
M. 2928 (Trin.), per aaeyn durst he not speke. 1545 Asch am 
Toxoph. t. (Arb.) 59, 1 speake not agaynst greate candelles, 
but agaynst lytle candels. 1605 Shaks. Lear 11. iv. 243 Sitn 
that both charge and danger Speake ’gainst so great a num- 
ber. 1736 Ainsworth i. s.v., If he go on to speak lavishly 
against me. 1847 Tennyson Princ. vii. X12 On the other 
side Hortensia spoke against the tax. 1908 R. Bagot A. 
CutAbert xxvi. 339 Some regretted. . that they spoke against 
her as an interloper. 

10 - Speak for — . a. To make a speech or plea 
in place of or on behalf of (a person) ; in later use 
esp. to plead for. Also, to make representations 
concerning (a tiling), 

a 1300 K. Horn 171 Hor[n] soak for hem alls. 1382 Wyclif 
Acts xxvi. 1 It is suffrid to thee, for to speke for thi silf. 
1481 Caxton Reynard iv. (Arb.) 7 How grymbart the dasse 
. . spack for reynart. 1335 Coverdale 2 Kings iv. 13 Hast 
thou eny matter to be spoken for to the kynge ? c 1643 Ld. 
Herbert Autobiog. (1824) 139 An unpardonable fault, inso- 
much that no maa would speak for him. *736 Ainsworth 

I. s.v., If ever he do so again, I will never -speak for him. 
1777 Clara Reeve Champion of Virtue 102 Take courage 
and speak for yourself. 1821 Scott Kenilw. xxxvi, * I say, 
speak not for her ! ' replied Leicester. 1838 Longfellow 
M. Standisk hi, W hy don’t you speak for yourself, John? 

transf, 2607 Shaks. Cor. hi, i. 127 There Mutinies and 
Reuolts. .spoke not for them. 1722-7 Boyer Diet. Royal 1. 
s.v. Parler, Ses Services parlent pour lui, his Services 
speak for him. 1770 Langhorne Plutarch (1879) II. 664/s 
He bad a very engaging countenance, which spoke for him 
before he opened his lips. 2859 Tennyson Merlin V. 
466 She ceased, . .and let her eyes Speak for her. 

b. To beg or request; to ask for. 

1 *360 Bible (Geneva) Song Sol viii. 8 What shal we do for 
our sister., when she shalbe spoken for ? 1394 Lyly Mather 
Bombie 1. iii, They gvue vs pap with a spoon before we can 
speak, and when wee speake for that wee Ioue, pap with 
a hatchet 2603 Shaks. Lear 1. iv. 267 The shame it selfe 
doth speake For instant remedy, 

c. To order; to bespeak; to engage. 

1679 Bunyan Israel’s Hope Encour. Wks. 1853 I, 383 As 
your great traders do with the goods that their chapmen 
have either bought or spoke for. 1730 Bailey (fob), To 
Bespeak , to speak for something ; to give order for it to be 
made. 1743 Loud, fy Country Brew. iv. (ed. a) 284 The next 
time he went to the Brew-nouse to speak for more. 1813 
Jane Austen Emma xv, The bell was rung, and the car- 
riages spoken for. 1839 Mrs. Stowe Ministers Wooing 
xn. ns Three months beforehand, all her days and nights 
are spoken for. 

d. To indicate ; to betoken. 

1 83 a PA ilo logical M useum 1 , 3 3 5 Th e great mass of evidence 
that speaks for an intimate affinity between the Pelasgians 
and the Hellenes. 1832 Mrs. Craik Head of Family viii, 
It may speak very ill for Mr. Grseme’s knowledge of the 
world, to confess [etc.]. 19x0 Hirth in Encycl, Brit. VI. 
191/1 This does not seem to speak for racial consanguinity. 

d. To speak for itself, to be significant or self- 
evident. (Cf. 28 c.) 

1779 Warner in Jesse Selwyn % Cantemp. (1844) IV. 213 
The letter was not from any of the family, she said, and that 
speaks for itself. »8zx Scott Kenihtr. viii, But I need not 
detail them— the fact speaks for itself. x86g J. Marth^ o 
Ess. II, 127 The paragraph, .will speak for itself. 

II . Speak of — . a. To mention, or discourse 
upon, in speech, or writing. (See also 13 b.) 

. cBa$Vesp. Psalter cxviii, 46 [Ic] spree of cySnissum c 5 inum 
in sesih&e cyninga. c 930 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke ix. n [He] 
sprsecc him of ric godes. e 1x73 Lamb. Horn. 73 Of j>e halj » 


fulht spec ure drihten on oSer stude. c iaoo Ormin 6784 
Goddspellboc ne spekeb> nohht Off al Jwtt ope re gunge. 
c X340 H amtole Pr. Consc. 2683 Here es )>e thred parte of pis 
buke spedde bat spekes of be dede. 2422 Secicia Secret., 
Priv. Priv. 203 01 this Spekyth the bohe of ludytli. *330 
Palsgr. 727 / 2 , 1 go nowe beyondsee, but if God send me 
lyfe you snail beie speke ot me. 2603 Parsons Three 
Conners. Eng. 11. viii. 481, I shall haue occasion to speake 
againe of these heretiks in the next chapter. 1730 A. Gor- 
don Maffeis AmptUik. 58 The Theatre,. is spoke of by 
Martial. 1818 ScoiT Br. Lamm, xviii, ‘And speaking of 
red-game,’ said the young scape-grace, interruptmg his 
father. 1884 tr. Loire's Mctaph. ^ 3 A common-place with 
every philosophy which spoke of 'I hings at all. 

transf. 1704 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. L’do/p/m xhi. Every 
object on which her eye fixed seemed to speak of the mar- 
chioness. 1833 L. Ritchie Wand, by Loire 180 At Doulon 
every thing begins to speak of the neighbourhood of a city. 
2894 Max Pemberton Sea Wolves xi, He., woie sea-boots 
to his hips, though they spoke pf much service and of decay, 
b. With advs., as evil, ill, well. 

C930 Lindisf. Gosp- Mark ix. 39 SeSe.,ma:£e reconc yfle 
spreca [L. male loqtti J of nice. *38* Wyci.if Ps. Isxvii. 19 
And euele thei speken of God. 2382 — Jet', xl. 16 Fills 
forsolhe thou speki>it of Ismael, c 2440 Jacob s II ‘ell 83 
Whan Jjou spekyst euyll of an-o)ier inannys goodnesse. 
2530 Palsgr. 727/2 Never speke yl of men behymle their 
backes. 1333- Isee Kvil adv. 1 bj. 1368 Gram on Citron. 
II. 398 Ho was . . well spoken of of all men. x6xi llun k Luke 
vi. 26 When all men shall speake well of you. 1635 R. N. 
tr. Camden’s Hist. Elis. Introd., Ilowbeit her dayes have 
beene ill spoken of. 1807 tjomiiEV Espr icllals Lett. II. 
263 The boys, .spake well of their masieis. 

o. In the phr. to speak of (m later use — ‘worth 
mentioning’). Chiefly in negative constructions. 

Also ( b ) = ‘ if mentioned or considered ’. 

(а) 1483 Caxton Chas. Gt. 27 Of liys strengthe is not 
a lytel thynge to speke of, For [etc.]. 258a III nim-.V til Oft. 
Matrones iii. 269 For that which I haue hitheito dune, is 
nothing at all to speake of. 1620 Holland Camden’s Bnt. 
(1637) 633 T his Townc is not very ancient to speak of. 2634 
Gataker Disc. Apol. 47 None out-weiit me, few to sjhmk 
of came neer me. 2694 Wood Life 33 Oct., No mine In 
speak of all Sept, and Oct. 2813 Scott Guy M. xlv, lit 
had ridden the whole day.. without tasting anything ‘to 
speak of. 1881 Frueman in Stephens I.ijc ij- Lett, (i8y ,) 
II. 244 To-day has come the first snow to speak of. 

(б) 1380 G. Harvey Let. to Spenser in S.’s Wks. fiyi.’) 
628/1 For the Romanes to speake of, are but veiye Ciphtus 
in this kinde. 


t d. Not lo be spoken of, (to be) beyond all 
description. Obs. 

1600 Nasbk Summer's Last Will 989 Wks. (Grosart) VI, 
126 As for my Pease and my Fetches, they arc famous, and 
not to be spoken of. x6xx Shaks. IP'inl. T. v. ii. 47 Then 
haue you lost a Sight which was to bee scene, cannot bee 
spoken of, 

+ g. To bespeak ; to order. Obs ." 1 

XS 9 ® Shaks. Merck. V, 11. iv. 5 We haue not spoke vs yet 
of Torch-bearers. 


f With verbal sbs. : To suggest, propose, hint 
at (doing something). 

1586 Ld. Burghlky in Leycestcr Corr. (Camden) 450 
Some spek of namyng the count Moriice. x6xx llim.h 1 
Sam. xxx. 6 The people spake of stoning him. 1792 Hckns 
Duncan Gray ii, Duncan. . Spak o’ lowpin’ ower a linn. 

12 . Speak on — . f a - To address or talk to 
(a person). Obs. 

? 1370 Robt. Cisyle in Halliw. Nugx Poet. (1844) 58 Lowde 
on bym he began to speke. c 1420 Sir A/nadiu c (Camden) 
xxxvii, So come a mon . .And speke on him fullc liastcly, 

+ D- =To speak of (see 11 a, b), Obs. 

IS 93 Shaks. 2 Hen. TV, 11. ii. 69 (Q.), I am well spoke on, 
I can heare it with mine owne eares, 1647 Salt marsh 
Spark. Glory (1847) 28 The Baptism of Christ.. is that one 
Baptism spoken on in Ephcs. 4. 

c. To discourse upon (a subject, etc.). 

18x8 Scott Br. Lamm, xxix, Mr. Hayston speaks on a 
subject on which you have long since agreed to give him a 
favourable bearing. 2876 Nature 7 Dec. 128 The Society 
. .has invited Prof. Noidenskjold to speak on the Kara Sea 
and Jemssel 

13 . Speak to — . a. To address words or dis- 
course to (a person) ; to talk to, converse with. 

7 'o speak to (see quot. 1837), so as to have com eis.it ion 
or personal acquaintance with one. Freq. in the phr. ’to 
know (one) to speak to’. 

Beowulf 2172 pu on smlum wes..& to Jeatum spree mild- 
um wordum. c 825 Vesp. Psalter xlix. 7 [Ic] spruui to 
Israheja folce. 971 Bliikl. Horn, 141 Heo spraic to I’Iitii 
weorode & cw®b [etc.], c 2000 Ags. Gosp. John x. 25 Ic sjicce 
[c 1260 speke] to eow & ge ne gelyfah c 1x50 G.n. hx, 
925 After 01s spac god to abram. a 2300 Cursor M. 1 11,64 
Sat pou: 1 der noght til him speke. 238a Wyclif i Car. 
xiv. 3 He that prophedeth, spekilh to men. c 1400 Ptlgr. 
Sowle (Caxton, 2483) 1v.xxiii.69, 1 wold liaue simke to them 
but I ne myght nought, 1328 Roy Rede me (Aib.) 118 
Thus to the Cardmall he spake. 2581 1 ‘kttir tr. (maze’s 
Civ. Conv. 1, (1586) 13b, If.. you resalute not a friend, he 
will speake no more to you. a 1635 SiniiK.s ( oufer. Christ <f 
Mary (1656) 15 When he speaks aloof to her, sue answered! 
aloof to him. 2632 Hobbes Lcoiatk. m. xxxv. ^16 Com- 
manded by a Voice, as one man speaketh to another. 2752 
L Liz a Hey wood Betsy Thoughtless 1 . 165 What reply she 
made I do not know, being speaking to Wildly at the same 
time.. 1837 Lowell Lett. (1894) I. 21 How I remember die 
first time I ever saw you ‘ to speak to 1908 R. It.tuir A. 
Cuthbert xxvi. 342 It was too late that night to speak to her 
b. With of, \ on, or about (a matter, etc.). 
c 2300 Ormin 10466 batt fir putt Sannt Johan iiapptisste 
opacc one to pa sanderrmenn, c 1450 Lovzi n it Merlin 
3204 What scholen we don of this roateer That he to v» 
spak of now beer? 1330 Palsgr. 727 /x, I speke to him of 
my busynes. 2612 Bible 1 Sam. ix. ij Ik bold the man 
whom I spake to thee cl xm Gotti. Mag. VII. 49.-, I have 
. .spoke to the King of England. ^about year Fnend. 1796 
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SPEAK, 


SPEAK. 


H. Hunter tr, St. -Pierre's Stud. Nat. ft 799) III. 934 They 
spake to me of the various Works of Nature. 1804 Med. 
Jrttl. XII. 448, I also spoke to the principal surgeons . .on 
the subject of vaccination. 1888 * J. S. Winter' Booth's 
Childr. iv, Whatever you wish for, you have only to speak 
to nurse here about it. 

c. tramf. or Jig . ; esp. to appeal to, to influence, 
affect, or touch.. 

*604 Shaks. Oth. 1. ii. 23 My demerites May speake (vn- 
bonnetted) to as proud a Fortune As this. 1606 — Ant. <$• 
Cl. 1. ii. 188 More vrgent touches Do strongly speake to vs. 
1700 Astuy tr. S named, ra-Faxa rdo I. 1x6 b, Elogies in- 
scribed on Tombs, speak not to the Dead, but to the Living. 
1734 ti. Rollin's Anc.Hist. (1827) II. 11. 32 To give a more 
lively idea of the greatness of the victory, by speaking in 
some measure to the eye. 1825 T. Hook Sayings Ser. n. 
Doubts <$- F. vii. II, 231 How strongly it speaks to the heart. 
1891 Farrar Darkn. 4- Dawn xvi, The actor had spoken 
to them in the eloquence of rhythmic gesture. 

dL To apply to (a person) for a special purpose, 
esp. for help or service ; to influence or bribe. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A.v. 130 My Wyf..Spak to )>e spinsters 
for to spinne hit softe. 1533 [see 10 a]. t6xo Shaks. Temp. 

I. i. 3 Good: Speake to th* Mariners. x66g R. Montaou in 
Buccleiich MSS. 1 . 430 Their friends having spoke to me to 
speak for them to the King. 1687 A, Lovell tr. Thevenot's 
Trttv. t. 26 If you would have a lodging 100m there, you 
must speak to the Porter of the//««. c x86o Household IVds. 
(Fltigci), When j udges wei e cori upt, . . and attorney generals 
were to be ‘spoken to 

e. To treat of or deal with, to discuss or com- 
ment on, (a subject) in speech or writing. 

1610 J. Dove Advt. Seminaries 42 , 1 desire them there- 
fore., to speake to these foure points. 1637 I-Ievun Ansnu. 
Burton 78, For your charges, ., 1 meane to take them.. in 
order, and speake as briefely to them, as you would desire. 
1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacra 11. vi. § 4 Though it be a sub- 
jeel little spoken to either by Jewish or Christian Writers. 
1706 Stanhope Paraphr. III.555 Part of this Scripture hath 
already been spoken to. 17*4 Swift Drapin ’ s Lett. Wks. 
1755 V. xi. no A lawyer, who speaks to a cause, when the 
matLcr hath been almost exhausted by those who spoke 
before. 1778 Earl Malmesbury Diaries ,5- Corr. I. 166 
Unprepared as he was for such a proposition, he could not, 
he said, off-hand, speak to it accurately. x86g Daily News 
38 Apr., The report, .was spoken to by the Most Rev. Chair, 
man.. and the Bishop of Derry. 1880 Ibid, ig Mar. 2/3 , 1 
wish to call your attention . , to . . that allegation, and I shall 
endeavour to speak 10 it. 

f. To give (+ or constitute) evidence regarding 
(a thing) ; to attest, bear testimony to. 

1624 Hi*. Mountagli Diluted. Addr. 2or [These] speake 
indeed to the practise since it was in beginning. 1774 Mit- 
ford Ess. Harmony Lang, igs Prom the antient Greeks I 
know of nothing speaking to the sound of the diphthong ov. 
1776 Trial Nuudocomar 65/2 , 1 cannot speak to the motions 
of the army. 18x7 Jas. Mill Brit. India III. ii. 8s The 
witness was not allowed to speak to the consultation of that 
day. 1825 Hazlitt Spirit of Age 227 This is a nice criti- 
cism, and we cannot speak to its truth. x888 Times (weekly 
ed.) 2 Nov. 22/4 [He] asked that witnesses might be called 
to speak to his character. 

g. To address with reproof; to admonish. 

*783 Miss Collier Art Torment. 1. ii. (x8ix] 67 Who, 
she hopes, on being spoke to, will do so no more. 1873 Jean 
Ingklow Of S Bel tigs xix, ‘Papa,’ he exclaimed, in a loud, 
plaintive voice, . . * will you speak to Giles ? ' 

h. Cant. To rob (a person or place); to steal. 

*799 Spirit Public Jrnls. III. 333 Twenty.four highway 

and footpad robberies, . . none of the parties spoke to on the 
road able to swear positively. 18x2 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet.. 
To speak to a person or place is to rob them, and to speak 
to any article is to steal xt. 

i. slang. (See quot.) 

x8n J. H, Vaux Flash Diet. s.v. Spoke, Upon any great 
misfortune befalling a man,,. his friends will say, Poor 
fellow, I believe he's spoke to, meaning it is all over with him. 

j. Of hounds : To give indications of (a fox, 
scent, etc.) by barking. 

1843 Youatt Dog iii. 78 When a hound first speaks in 
cover to a fox. 1883 Standard xo Aug. 2/x The hounds 
could not speak to the line. 

14. Speak unto — . a. To speak to (=*13 a). 

c 1386 Chaucer Nun's Priest's T ,$ 86 In al hisdredevnto 
the fox he spak. c 1400 Brut ccxviii. 258 He., spake vnto 
ham of >e Kyngus honour. 1516 Tindalr i Cor, xiv. 3 He that 
prophesieth, speaketh vnto men. 1640 Fuller Abel Rediv 
Life Abbot (1867) II. 292 His majesty spake pleasantly unto 
him. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 11. (1862) 217 [They were] spoke 
kindly unto by him. 1839 Bailey Festns 136 , 1 speak unto 
the young, for I am of them. 

f b. To discourse upon or deal with (a topic). 
1630 Lo. Digby Lett. cone. Relig. (1651) 108 The prece. 
dency. .is pretended due upon another ground also, which 
I have yet spoke little unto. 167s J. Owen Indwelling Sin 
x. (1732) 117 These and the like things,, .which are com- 
monly spoken unto, is the Mind of a Believer obliged to 
attend .. constantly unto. 

15. Speak upon — , to speak about, of, or on. 


(Cf. 12 b, c.) 

*S3S Coverdale Isaiah xix. 17 Who so doth but speake 
vpon it, shal put them in feare. 1550 tr. Senonoys' Godly 
Saiyngs (1846) 147 The doctrine of the gospell whyche we 
do professe, shal be evill spoken upon. X794 Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe Mysl. Udolpha xxxviii, Remember Ido not promise 
ever to speak upon them. 

10. speak ■with — . a. To converse with, talk 
to ; to consult or confer with. _ 

In OE. and early ME. similarly with mid. 

071 BUckl. Horn, 241 He hat is se be wift me spraec. c xooo 
JElbric Exod. xxxii. 23 pa pu..wi 3 god space, £xaoo 
Trin Coll. Horn, 85 Alse wise hire lerden, panne h.ie wift 
hire speken. a *ago Owl * Night . i5S3 Ne mot no mon wib 
hire speke. rxaao Sir Tristr. 811 WiJ> morgan speke wil 
y And spede. 14*6 Audeuy Poems 19 Je spekyn with 


hym in spirit. 1470-85 Malory Arthur 1. x. 48 They spak 
with the knyghtes & welcomed hem. 1530 Palsgr, 727/2 
He shalbe spoken with towchyng your cause. 1622 in 
Foster ling. Factories Ind. (xgo8) II. 10 They both retired 
themselves to there privacy, soe that wee could not then 
speake with them. 1675 City Mercury 18-25 Nov. 2/1 He 
[a Physician] is any. time to be spoke with from eight in 
the Morning to four in the Afternoon. X764 Foote Patron 
ill. Wks. 1799 I. 356 Not to be s poke with ! Don't Ceil 
me, Sir; he must, he shall. 18x6 Scott Old Mart, xxxvi, 
Your uncle.. has been spoken with, and declines visiting 
you. 1847 Tennyson Princ. ir. 58 Not for three years to 
speak with any men. 

fig. 1663 Bp. Patrick Pared). Pilgr. xv. (1687) 134 When 
any temptation desires to speak with you, let tne answer be 
ready, that there is other company within. 

b. Naut. To hold communication with (another 
vessel). Cf. 3 a b. 

2634 Sir T. Herbert Tran. 182 The expedition hearing 
vp to speak with vs, the ships fell foule. 1708 Loud. Gas. 
No. 4423/7 We made Signal to the Commanding Officer., 
that we would speak with him. 1745 P, Thomas Jrnl, 
Anson's Voy. 24 On our speaking with her we found she 
had sprung her Fore-stay. 1775 Romans Florida App. 6, 
1 need not direct seamen how to proceed, in order to speak 
with any vessel they chance to see. 

c. To communicate with (a place), rare -1 . 

1659 Pell luipr. Seasjs In Greenland, and NovaZembla, 

&c. which onely in Summer-time may bee spoke with. 

fd. Cant. To have to do with ; to steal or rob 
(cf. 13 h). Obs.-° 

1725 New Cant. Diet, s.v., I will never speak with any 
thing but Wedge or Cloy j I'll never steal, or have to do 
with any thing but Plate, or Money, &c. 1785 Grose Diet. 
Vulgar T. s.v., I spoke with the cull on the cherry coloured 
prancer, I robbed tne man on the black horse. 

III. With advs. in special uses. 

17. Speak out (cf. 35 ). a. To talk in a loud 
voice, or so as to be heard distinctly. 

1530 Palsgr. 727/2 Speke out that a man may here yon. 
a 1533 Bn. Berners IDion Ixxxiii. 262 Speke out hyer that 
ye may the better be herde. 1647 Hexiiam i, To speake 
out alowd. Ibid., To speak half out, or mumbling. 1712 
[see Out adv. 11]. 1908 R. Bagot A. Cuthbert v. 44 Jim 
staled at him. ‘What did you say?* he asked. ‘Oh, 
nothing! Did I speak out loud?’ 

b. To talk freely or unreservedly. 

To speak out in meeting (U.S.), to express one’s opinions 
freely or openly (Thornton). 

1694 T. Brown Lottery for Ladies <$• 6. Wks. 17x1 IV. 172 
Is it not as modest to speak out, as to make broad Signs ? 
1765 G. Williams in Jesse Selwyn <$• Contemp. (1843) I. 396 
Why do not you speak out as to Lord Gower V Is he to come 
in or not? 1809 Med. Jrnl. XXI. 150 But with all who 
have the courage to speak out, a difficulty remains. 1842 
Tennyson Morte d'Arth. 150 Speak out: what is it thou 
hast heard, or seen? 

c. To break into speech. 

1792 Burns Country Lassie i, Out spak n dame in 
wrinkled eild. 

d. To be apparent or evident. 

1845-6 Trench Niels. Led. Ser. 11. iii. 183 The sense of 
this speaks out in every arrangement. 

f 18. Speak over, to say too much, to exaggerate. 
Obs. (Cf. Ovebspeak v.) 

x6xo A. Cooke Pope Joan 87 If you bring not some author 
for theproofe of this point, you mustgiue me leaueto thinke 
you speake ouer. 1626 R. Harris Heeekiah’s Recov. 4 The 
Orator spake not over, when hee intimated that Ingratitude 
was akinde of Unjustice. 

10. Speak together, to bold conference or con- 
sultation ; to confer. 

fiao5 bay. 3248 pa ilomp hit. .bat be Scottene king St pe 
duk speken to gaftere. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 270 
Monkes and mendynauntz..selden speken togideres. £1400 
New Test. (Paues) Acts xxvi. 31 [They] wente biside ande 
speke togider, c 1450 Lovelich Merlin 3201 Tlianne spoken 
they to-gederes hem be-twene. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 11. iii. 
29 He was not so resolu'd, when we last spake together. 
1677 Coles Eng.-Lat, Did , (ed. 17) 1764 To speak together, 
colloquor. 1859 Tennyson Marr. Geraint 385 While the 
Prince and Earl Yet spoke together. 

20. Speak up. a. To speak strongly for (=on 
behalf of, in defence of) a person. 

1705 Hearne Colled. 17 Oct. (O.H.S.) 1. 57, 1 spoke up for 
him. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz, xliv, It's all very weft for 
you to speak up for him... You'll get a fortune by him. 

b. To raise the voice in speaking; to talk 
boldly or unreservedly ; to break into speech. 

a 1723 in Child Ballads III. 135/2 Speak up, jolly blade, 
never fear. 1863 Mrs. Wooo Trevlyn Hold II. 226 Timid 
Mrs. Cbatta way.. spoke up to the rescue. *865 Kingsley 
Herew. i, Out he stepped to your father's side, and spoke 
right up before the king. 1896 [see Specksioneer]. 

rv. irons. 21. To articulate or utter (a word 
or words). 

To speak not a word of, to make no mention or suggestion 
of. To speak a [good) word for : see Word si. 

Beowulf 341 Wlanc Wedera leod word asfter spraec. 971 
BUckl Horn. 31 Se forhwyrfda gast spraec forhwyrfedhce 
word. £ xooo Ags. Ps. (Thorpe) Ivii. 3 SySftan , . heo on life 
lyge-word spaecon. c 1200 Moral Ode 9 (Trin. Coll. MS.), 
Fele idel word ich habbe ispeken. a 1300 Cursor M. 4343 
Ar i ga bou spek wit me a word or tua. a 1400-50 A lex- 
ander 243 pou a wirschipfull worde has werpid & spoken. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur xvm. xx. 761 There they fond, .a 
poure man sittyng in the bargets ende and no word wold he 
speke. 1542 Uball Erasm. Apoph. 11. 176 A sorte of the 
Grekes . . spake many woordes of reproche by the kyng. 
x6xx Bible 2 Sam. xix. 10 Why speake ve not a word of 
bringing the king backe ? 1651 Hobbes Levied, i. nr. xxxii. 
196 Though the mind be incapable of any Notion at all 
from the words spoken. 1755 B. Martin Mag. Arts $ Scu 
13, 1 will follow, when I have spoke a Word to one of the 


Millers. 1806 Wordsw, Horn Egremont Castle 87 Thou 
hast a dungeon, speak the word 1 And there he may he 
lodged, and thou be Lord. 1885 * Mrs. Alexander 1 A t Bay 
ix, Elsie followed her into the hall to speak some last woids. 

b. With cognate accus. : To utter, make, or 
deliver (a speech or statement). 

c883 K. /Elfred Boeth. xxxv. § 5 On 8a ilcan spraece be 
bu ser spraece. cow Laws Athelsiane vj. viii. § 8 (Lieber- 
mann I. 180/1), Manige men specaft gemahlice spraece. 
a 1300 K. Horn 387 He spac faire speche. £1400 Destr. 
Troy 8864 When his speche was spokyn, & sped to }>e last. 
iSgo Shaks. Mids. N, in. i, 77 When you haue spoken your 
speech, enter into that Brake. 1603 — Meas. for M. v. 265 
One that hath spoke most villanous speeches of the Duke. 
1712 Hearne Collect , 24 May, He desir'd that he might 
speak a speech publicklyupon that occasion. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev, 1. v. i, Speeches are spoken ;. .audible within doors 
and without. 1876 ' L. Carrol 1 Hunting the Snark iv. vii. 
The rest of my speech, .You shall hear when I've leisure to 
speak it. 

o. Similarly with other objects denoting a word, 
sentence, speech, etc., uttered or recited. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23945 Spell yeit i wald spek if i cuth. 
£1375 Ihd.r 1616 (Fair?.), t»e propheci. .bat spokin was of bat 
childe dere, c 1400 Rom, Rose 7519 Thou spak a jape not long 
ago . . Of a young man. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 169 Some 
will speake Oracles, that a manne can not tell whiche waie 
to take them. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. hi. v. 75 After we had 
embrast,..& (as it were) spoke the prologue of our Comedy. 
1653 Walton A ngler 184, 1 will speak you a copy of verses. 
*795 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Pindariana Wks. 1812 IV. 245 
He made many quotations and spoke them with propriety. 
1823 Scorr Quentin D. xxxii, The last sentence was spoken 
in a tone which made all the councillois tremble. 1861 
Paley Aeschylus (ed. 2) Choeph. 915 note, Orestes.. speaks 
two continuous verses. 1865 Murhis Jason in. 291 Whose 
name I speak not. 

fig. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. it. Hi, lie speakes all 
creame, skimd. 1634 Milton Counts 804 As when the wiath 
of Jove Speaks thunder. .To som of Snturns crew, 
t d. To employ (the voice) in utterance. Obs. 
1382 Wyclip Rev. x. 3 And whan he hadde cried, seuene 
thundres spaken her voices, a 1586 Sidney Ps. xviii. iv, 
Then thundred lieav'nly sire, Then spake he his lowd voice. 

22. To utter or say (something) by way of a 
remark or statement. 

The object is freq. a pronoun, as it, this, etc., or a 1 dative 
clause introduced by that {w/uch) 01 what. 

Beowulf 531 Hwact bu worn fela. .ymb Biecan spraice. 
c 888 K. vElfrrd Boeth. xxxviii. § 3 For oSrum flinegum ic 
hit spriec get swiclor. 971 BUckl. Horn, ig Eac is lo ge|>cn- 
cenne hwmt Dnhten spriec. £1000 Ags. Gasp. Mark xiii. 
xx Specaft b ffit eow on baire tide xe-seald bift, 1*1x22 
O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an, 1048, Eustatius.. space wift 
bine b»t b®t he ba wolde. c xx6o Hatton Gosp. John xii. 50 
pa bing be ic sprece ic speke swa se fader me saigde. c 1205 
Lay. 2C868 pis wes al pus ispeken. *3.. Cursor M. 19115 
(Ghtt.), peapostlis speckand pis and mare, pe picistescome. 
1382 Wyclif Mark xiii. n Speke je that thing that schal 
be gouen to 3ou in that our. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., 
Priv. Priv. 188 What is that, that thou speky.ste. 1582 
Allen Martyrdom Campion (190B) 47 He was urged.. to 
speake what he thought of the sajd Bull of Pius Quintus. 
2622 Fletcher Span. Cur. v, i, I dare tell you. .what I have 
spoken Freely behind your back. **1662 Heylin Land 
(1668) 378 To speak the matter in a word. 1711 Spectator 
No. 192 1 6 The most indifferent thing has its Force and 
Beauty when it is spoke by a kind Father. 1780 Mirror 
No. 99, The account he gives of his own feelings.. is evi- 
dently spoken in earnest. 1830 tr. Aristophanes Acharn. 
26 Grant me yet thy pardon, if. .1 have spoke or triflingly 
uttered anything. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus li. 2 He, if 
I dare speak it, ascends above them [the Gods]. 

b. With objective clause : To state or declare 
that, etc. 

Beowulf 1595 Gomele ymb godne on seador spraccon, b*ct 
hig b® s aeSelinges eft newendon [etc.]. £900 tr .Baeda's 
Hist. hi. ii. (1890) 156 Da sehyide he sumne bara broSra 
sprecan, bast he wolde feran to paem Italian Cristes made. 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 369 Murtherers.. which 
spake it of theyr own mind, that Fernando Gonzage had 
waged them to slay Octavius, xfiix Siiaks. Cymb. iv. ii. 354 
The mine speakes, that sometime It was a worthy bund- 
ing. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 62 Experience speaks that as 
times change .. prises may alter. 1766 Complete Farmer 
s.v. Surveying, The farmer speaks loudly, that.. no more 
should be measured, .than the plow or scythe can go over, 
o. With superlative adjs. as (one's) best, tost, 
a 1631 Donne Poems (1650) 50 Here dead men speake their 
last. 1876 Trevelyan MacaulayW. ix. 132 In the set party 
fights . .he did notspeak his best. 

23. To utter or express (truth, falsehood, etc.) 
in words or speech. 

Beoiuutf 2864 paet la mseg seegan, se Se wyle soft specan 
[etc.]. £825 Veep, Psalter v. 7 Du forspildes hie oa fta 
spreocaft leasunge, Ibui. xxvii. 3 Da Se spreocaS sibbe mid 
clone nestan. 971 Blichl. Horn, 223 He a to asshwylcum 
soS & riht sprecende wajs. csooo Lambeth Ps. cxliii. 8 
para muft specende waes idelnesse. a 1225 After. R. 82 Ful 
speche is as of lecherie,.,ba5t unweaschene muftes spekeft 
ofter hwule. X3.. Deo Grattas 68 in E. E. P. (1862) 126 
penne i rede bou rule be so pat Men may speke worschupe 
bi be. 1382 Wyclip Jude 16 The mouth of hem spekith 
pride, c 2400 Rom. Rose 7514 For it is better sdlle be, 
Than for to speken harme. 1470-85 Malory Arthur x. viii. 
425 Alle knyghtes speken of hym worship. 1533 Coverdale 
Eph, iv. 15 Speake euery man the trueth vnto nisneghbocffe. 
2598 Shaks. Merry W, 11. i. 129 Beleeue it (Page) he speakes 
sence. 1646 Crashaw Steps to Temple 74 O, 'tis not Spanish, 
but 'tis heaven she speaks. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 35 r 1 
If they speak Nonsense, they believe they are talking Hu- 
mour. a X766 Mrs._ F. Sheridan Nourjahad (1767) 179 No- 
thing is more certain.. than that Cozro has spoke the truth. 
x8i6 Scott Bl. Dwarf xii, My cousin Ellieslaw, who speaks 
treason as if it were a child’s nursery rhymes. 1841 Brown- 
ing Pippa Passes Poems (1905) 169 Do you think I fear to 
speak the bare truth once for all? 
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24. With preps. : To utter or direct (words, re« 
marks, etc.) against , to (also f on, upon, etc.) a 
person. &\so Jig. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter cviii. so Da Se spreoca3y/el [L. maid] 
wi5 sawle minre. c 1000 Lambeth Ps. cviii. 20 pa pe 
specap yfelu t03ean.es sawle mine, c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 13 
Ne spec fra a^eia pine nexta none false witnesse. a 1300 
E. E. Psalter xxvii. 4 pat spekes pees to neghburgh hisse. 
<21300 CursorM. 16495 pai. .sal on me tresunspek. 133BR. 
Beumne Chron. (1S10) 63 Forto. .destioiepatkynde, pat ouht 
to him couth speke. 1535 Coves dale Ps. Ixxxiv. B He shal 
speake peace vnto his people, /but. cviii. 20 Those that 
speake euell agaynst my soule. 1547 Homilies 1. Conten- 
tion Tj b, To suffre euery man to speake vpon me what thei 
list. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado'S, i. 21 Men Can. .speake com- 
fort to that griefe, Which they themselues not feele. 1603 — 
Meas.for M. v. i, i2g Forcertaine words he spake against 
your Grace In your letirment. 1821 Wordsw. Eccl. Son- 
nets in. ii, Last night, -that Vision spake Fear to my Soul. 
1838 [I. Williams] Cathedral 144 live. .Speaks peace to 
fall’n humanity. 

25. To declare in words; to make known by 
speech; to tell (of). 

To speeds one's mind : see Mind sb. 1 9 a. 

c8as Vesp. Psalter xvl. 4 Baette. .ne sprece muo min wire 
monna. Ibid, lxxvii. 2 Ic spreocu foiesetenisse from frumnn 
weorulde. c 1000 Lambeth Ps. cxliv. nWuldorrlcesjrines 
hi cwe3a)j..& mihte Jjine hi specab. 01200 Ormin 12965 
Forr patt he wollde heldenn hemm To spekenn pejjre nede. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 24074 pat es na tung mai speke wit word 
. . Hu pat vr stur was strang. 1382 Wvclif 1 Cor. ii. 7 We 
speken the wysdotn of God, that is hid in mysterie, 1513 Bk. 
Keruynge A iv. Than serue ye forth the table manerly, y l 
euery man may speke your curtesy. 1595 Shaks. John 111. 

i, 39 What other harme haue I. .done, But spoke the harms 
that is by others done ? i6xr Tourneur Atls. Trag- n. i, 
Here's one,, .saies hee is newly returned from Ostend, and 
has some businesse of import to speake. 1693 Prior C'tess 
Exeter playing on Lute 17 Your Art no other Art can speak. 
1760-72 H. Brooke Fool o/Qttal. (1809) III. 40 You have, 
ip a few words, spoke the whole of the matter. i8x2Crabbe 
Tales iv, 279 Speak, then, my fate. 1837 Carlyle Fr-Rev . 
t. in. iii, Bound to speak his opinion. 1852 Thackeray 
Esmond 11. ii, I spoke my business. 

b. To state or declare in writing, etc. 

0x225 After. R. 48 pis is nu cSe uorme dole, pet ich habbe 
ispeken hiderto, of ower seruise. c X44g Pecock Rcpr. 1. x. 
51 The firste of the iij. opiniouns spoken and sett forth 
..in the first chapiter. 156a WinJet WAs. (S.T.S.) I. 4 
Albeit the time be schort, sumthing of jour prais man 
we speik. 1604 E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta’s Hist. Indies 
in. Hi. 127 Of the West, I cannot speake any thing certaine 
or generall. 1672 in E. B. Jupp Carpenters' Co. (1887)305 
The said Statute, .makes no mencion at all nor speakes a 
tittle of a Joyner, a 1763 W. King Polit. 4 Lit. Anecd. 
(18x9) xax, I speak this upon a supposition that Bing [«V] 
was justly put to death. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 1. viii. 
(1903) III. 45 The monument itself, with its little chantry 
altar, . .speaks what was his belief while here. 

o. transf. Of musical instruments : To announce, 
indicate, or proclaim by sound. 

170a Rowe Tamerl. l i. 120 These Trumpets speak his 
Presence. 1781 Cowper A nti- T helyphih. 161 The trumpet 
now spoke Marmadan at hand. 1837 A. Tennent Force 
I mag. 7 In mournful plaints of sorrow now It [rc. the 
pibroch] speaks thehattle’s close. 

28. To nse as a language; to talk. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7539 pe normans.. speke french as 
hii dude atom. 1387 Thevjsa Higden (Rolls) I, 345 pis 
Gaythelus koupe speke many langages and tonges. 1456 
Sir G. Haye Law Arms (S.T.S.) 22 [He] coudewele speke 
the langage of Giece and of Latyne. 1530 Palsgr. 727/1 
They speke a pedlars frencUe amoagest them selfe. x6xo 
Holland Camden’s Brit. (1637) 596 Welsh and English 
speaking both languages. 1720 De Foe Ca.pt. Singleton 
xvl. '1840) 281 Can they speak Dutch? *756 Mrs. Calder- 
wood in Coltness Collect. (Maitl, Club) 204 Thecollonell.. 
has been over all Europe, and speaks all the languages. 
1849 Macaulay AYj A Eng. vii. II. 225 He knew no language 
but the English, as it was spoken by the common people. 
19x0 Haverpield in Encycl. Brit. Iv. 587/x By this time 
the town populations.. spoke Latin. 

f27. a. To make mention of (a person); to 
speak of or mention iu a certain way; to commend 
(one) to another. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2390 Princes oueral ahoute of ech 
kinedom Speke him vuel & hated him._ a. 1300 Cursor M. 
12005 Sum him Ioued and spack o prise, c 1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints iii. ( Andrew ) 975 For men will lichtly spek Jie ill. 
c 1449 Pecock Repr. 11. x. 203 The King . . whom the 
lesson of prophetis hath bifore spokun. 16x3 Shaks. Hen. 
VIII , iv. ii. 32 Yet thus farre Griffith, giue me leaue to 
speake him, And yet with Charity. x6x8 Sir D. Carleton 
Lett. (1775) 259 Who they [the ambassadors] shall he, is 
not yet fully determined ; but count Ernest of Nassau is 
chiefly spoken. 0x657 Loved ay Lett. (1663) 58, I pray 
speak me to her in the best Language of affection, 
f b. To assign or dedicate. Obs.~ l 

1502 Ord. Cry s ten Men (W. de W. 1506) 1. ii, All these 
tliynges the whiche be spoken and consecrate unto god. 

'j* c. To bespeak or order. Obs. 

1508 Stanbridge V nlgaria (W. de W.) B v, I haue spoken 
a payre of shone agaynst sondaye. 

f d. To use as a teim or phrase. Obs.— 1 

*579 E- K. Gloss. Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Api. xi8 A beauie 
of Ladyes, is spoken figuratiuely for a company or troupe. 
28. To indicate, denote, or betoken ; to reveal, 
make known. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 1. 438 Lord Titus,. .Whose fury not 
dissembled speakes his griefes. 1608 — Per. 1. iii. 14 His 
seal’d commission, left in trust with me, Doth speak suffi- 
ciently he's gone to travel, 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacrse 11. 

ii. § 7 Two things speak much the wisdom of a Nation ; 

f ood Laws, and a prudent management of them, 1727 A. 

Iamilton New Acc. E. Ind. I. x. 100 Some Porches and 
broken Pillars I have seen, that speak their ancient Gran- 


deur. 1770 Goldsm. Des. Vill. 122 The loud laugh that 
spoke the vacant mind. x8xa Byron Ch. Har. 1. Ixxvi, 
Loud bellowings speak his woes. 1856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits , Land. The solidity of the structures .. speaks the 
industry of ages. 

rejl. 1850 Carlyle Latter-d. Pamph. v. (1872) 166 William 
the Silent spake himself best in a country liberated. 

b. Of the countenance, eyes, etc. : To indicate 
or manifest by expression. 

T 0 speak daggers : see Dagger sb, 3 b. 

x6ox Shaks. All’s Well i._ iii. 185 Thine eies See it so 
grosely showne in thy behauiours, That in their kinde they 
speake it. x666 Dryden A nn. Mirab, lxxiii, His face spake 
hope, while deep his Sorrows flow. 1792 Burns Duncan 
Gray iv, And oh 1 her een, they spak’ sic things t x8zo 
Keats Isabella v, If looks speak love-laws, I will drink her 
tears. 1859 J- Watson Bards Border 78 Her look spoke 
affection. 

f c. rejl. Of things: To be self-evident. Obs. 
(Cf. 10 e.) 

x68g Popple tr. Locke's 1st Let. Toleration L.’s Wks. 1727 
II. 244 Let us apply the last Case., and the Thing speaks 
itself. 1693 Dryden Juvenal iii. Argt., The Story of this 
Satyr speaks it self. 

29. To manifest or show (a person, thing, etc.) 
to be or do a certain thing, or to possess a certain 
quality or character. Const, with simple comple- 
ment or with to be. Now arch. 

(a) 1605 Shaks. Mach. iv. iii. 15a Sundry Blessings hang 
about his Throne, That speake him full of Grace. 1666 
Dryden Ann. Mirab. xxiii, Men quit the open air, When 
Thunder speaks the angry Gods abioad. X7og Steele Tatler 
No. 75 p 3 His whole Person is finely turned, and speaks 
him a Man of Quality. 1796-7 Jane Austen Pride 4 Prep. 
(1813) 139 A sudden noise below seemed to speak the whole 
house in confusion. 

(£) 1642 FuLLEn Holy 4 Prof. State 11. viii. 79 Which 
speaks his judgement to be better then his invention, a 1701 
Maundrell Journ. Jems. (1732) 137 This speaks it self to 
have been part of some very August Pile. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1862) 1. xi. 209 Each of which [varieties] .speaks 
the kind seldom to have mixed with any other. 1808 Helen 
St. Victor Ruins of Rigonda II. 156 His graceful carriage 
..spoke him to be a person very dtffeient from what his 
plain garb might naturally denote. x8ax Scott Pirate xxii, 
His acquaintance with the English language.. plainly 
spoke him to be an Englishman. 

b. To term or call ; to describe as. rare. 

1617 Fletcher Valentinian v. viii, Mays't thou live ever 
spoken our Protector. 1825 Scott Talism. xiv, Report 
speaks thee one unlikely to return thus from fight. 

o. To describe (a person). Now arch. 

1623 B. Jonson Underwoods , Celebr. Charts viii, Make 
account, . .And that quickly, speak your Man. x66a Cokaine 
Trag. Ovid hi. i. You mistake me, I cannot speak her to 
her merit. 1703 Rowe Ulyss. u i, But be it as it may ; it 
speaks you well. 1780 Cowper Progr. Error 460 How 
shall I speak thee, or thy pow'r address, Thou god of our 
idolatry, the press ? 18x9 Scott Ivanhoe xxxix, Thou hast 
spoken the Jew,, .as the persecution of such as thou art has 
made him. 1859 Tennyson Elaine 154 To speak him true, 

. .No keener hunter after glory breathes. 

30. To express or signify. Now rare. 

To speak volumes : see Volume sb. 

1645 Rutherford Tryal 4 Tri. Faith (1845) 32 Ram- 
horns speak not taking of towns in an ordinary providence, 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. 200 And they were so ready 
to make World speak seculum, that where we give a much 
unlike meaning, they still hold to it. 1875 E. White Life 
in Christ 11. ix. (1878) 93 Men have compelled the narra- 
tive to speak a meaning contrary to its intention. 

31. a. To send to, to cause to pass or enter into 
(another state, condition, or position) by speaking. 
Also rejl. and with adj. complement. 

1684 Brook Precious Remedies 5 God can speak or nod 
you to hell in a moment. 169 6 Brookhouse Temple Opened 
Pref, Aiv, So Now, the same word.. comes to speak the 
Ataxy or Irregularities of the Four Monarchies into . . an 
Harmonious Frame. 178X Cowper Expost, 256 He will be 
found . . Too just to wink, or speak the guilty clear. 18x4 
Scott Lord of Isles iv. xxii, That glance, if guilty, would 
I dread More than the doom that spoke me dead! x8xo 
A. A. Watts in Wiffen Aonian Hours (ed. a) p, x, With 
gratitude thy bosom swelleth To him — who spoke them into 
birth ! 1833 New Monthly Mag. XXXVII. 356 He spoke 
himself into the Common Council. 

+b. To create by speaking, Obs.— 1 (Cf. 35 c.) 

*735 S. Wesley Hymn, * The Lord of Sabbath ' iv, 'Twas 
great to speak the World from. Nought, 'Twas greater to 
redeem. 

V. 32. To talk or converse with; to address. 

C950 Lindisf. Gasp. Matt. xii. 46 Soecende spreca him 
[L. log id ei]. e xaso Gen. 4 Ex. 3400 Do cam ietro to moy- 
sen, To speken him and So kinnes-men. c X450 Lovelich 
Grail liv. 28 Welcome.. Je be, longe haue I desiied jow 
to speken & se. 1561 in Maitl. Cl. Misc. III. 200 He wald 
cum to par chalmer and speik tham, 1581 A. Hall Iliad 
viii. 140 Thus Hector comforts vp his mates, and speaks 
his horse 4 <1x690 Kirkton Hist. Ch Scot. viii. (18x7) 330 
The two brethren went and spoke the Lord Stair. X722 
De Foe Col. Jack ix, What, do you want to speak with 
the great master7 He cafft be spoke by you. 1805 Scott 
Last Minstrel vi. xxvi, Like him of whom the story ran, 
Who spoke the spectre-hound in Man. 1852 Bailey 
Festus (ed. 4) 33X Speaking him In that instinctive Para- 
disal tongue. , 

b. To communicate with (a passing vessel) at 
sea, by signal, speaking-trumpet, etc. Cf. 16 b. 

179a M. Riddell Voy. Madeira 20 We spoke several 
East Indiamen. 1793 Nelson xi Oct. in Nicholas Disp. 
(1845) I. 331 Yesterday I spoke a Ship from Gibraltar. x8x6 
Tuckey Narr. Exped. R. Zaire i. (18x8) xo We saw several 
vessels, but spoke none. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxxv, 
She hove-to for us, seeing that we wished to speak her. 
*885 Times (weekly ed.) x8 Sept 14/2 A service of swift 
yawls, .to run out aud speak the fishing boats. 


transf. 1848 Dickens Dombey xxxix, Two or three 
stragglers .. ‘ spoke him'— so the captain entered it— on the 
subject of spectacles. 

33. To speak (one) fair, to address (a person) 
courteously or kindly. (Cf. Fair adv. 2 .) 

c 1375 Cursor M. 6836 (Fairf.), Speke ham fane wib Ipi 
moupe. 1533 More Apol. 71 b, I amcontentto..geue them 
no wors wordes agayn then yf they speke me fayre. 1583 
Melbancke Philotumis E iij b, They thought it good to., 
speake him faire while their feete were in his mouth. 1690 
Dryden Amphitryon 11. ii, Thou wouldst have a woman of 
the town.. to be always speaking my husband fairl 1818 
Scott Hrt, Midi, xxxiii, I spoke the wretch fair j I appeared 
to confide in her. x86x Geo. Eliot Silas M. i, He was 
worth speaking fair, if it was only to keep him fiom doing 
you a mischief. 

Jig. 1669 Dryden Tyrannic Love iv. i. Heaven speaks 
me fair. 

b. With other advs. 

1871 Browning Baiaust. 1562 If thou speak us ill Many a 
true and ill thing shalt thou hear 1 1872 Tennyson Gareth 
4? Lynette 470 Lancelot ever spake him pleasantly. 

VI. With advs. in special senses. 

*J* 34. Speak forth, to utter, declare, proclaim. 
1526 Tindalb Matt. xiii. 35, I wyll . . speake forth thinges 
whych have bene kepte secrete from the begynnynge off the 
worlde. 1611 Bible Acts xxvi. 25, I.. speake foorth the 
words of trueth and sobernesse. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 
Selv. 191 It would not.. more fully speak forth its bound, 
lessness. 1730 Bailey (fol.), To Utter, to pronounce or 
speak forth. 

35. Speak out (cf. 17 ). a. To utter; to make 
known in words ; to declare openly or cleaily. 

1382 Wyclif Acts xxvi. 25, I speke out the woidus of 
treuthe and sobrenesse. c 1440 Promp. Pam. 468/r Spekyn 
owte, exprimo. c 1449 Pecock Repr. in. x. 339 That he 
meened so myche bi hise . . wordis, thouj he not alle hem 
out spake. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 545 ’Tis well, lie 
haue thee speake out the lest, soone. 1648 J. Beaumont 
Psyche n. clxiv. I'll make his Dumbness find a Tongue To 
speak out his impostuie. 1676 [see Mind sb . 1 9 a]. 18x5 
Scott Guy M. xii, You will often hear it mentioned. . . I will 
therefore speak it out. X855 Thackeray Newcomes II. 
xxi. 209, 1 have no right . . to hear him speak out his heart, 
and tell it to any friend. 1889 Jessopp Coming ofFriarsi. 
42 Henry . . spoke out his mind and showed that he was not 
too well-pleased. 

b. Of things : To declare, manifest, etc. 

1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 11. iv. 140 If thy rare qualities., 
could speake thee out. 1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 
V. 175 Now what do all these things speak out, but the 
certainty and reality of Christ’s manhood ? 17x5 Chappe- 
low Rt. Way to be Rich {17x7) 52 He is the highest bidder, 
and this speaks him out to be the greatest merchant, 

C. poet. To create by speaking, rare. (Cf. 31 b.) 
*635-5 ® Cowley Davtdeis 1. 783 They sung how God spoke 
outthe worlds vast ball. 1844 Mrs. Browning Drama of 
Exile 1055, 1 am the spirit of the harmless earth. God spake 
me softly out among the stars, 

d. To talk out (see Talk v. 9 ). 

1893 Westm . Gap. 30 Mar. 2/3 He spoke with the obvious 
intention of speaking out the Bill. 

36. Comb. Speak-a-word room, Sc. (see quots.) ; 
speak-easy, U.S. slang, a saloon where liquor is 
sold without license ; + speak-room, = Speak- 
house 1 ; f speak-truth, one who tells the tmth. 

2614 R. Tailor Hog hath lost Pearl in Dodsley O. PI. 
(1780) VI. 427 But I do trouble thee too much, therefore 
Good Speak- truth, farewel. *756 Mrs. Calderwood in 
Coltness Collect. (Maitland Club) 175 The nuns.. said they 
never wore it but when they came to the speak-room. 
1825 Jamieson Suppl., Speak-a- Word-Room, a pailour. 
1839 Chambers Tour Holland 23/1 Then we weie whirled 
down again into a little speak-a-word room. 1889 Voice 
(N.Y.) 14 Nov., Hundreds of unlicensed dealers in both 
cities continued to run under the names of ‘clubs' and 
‘speak-easies’. 

Speakable (spfkab’I), a. Also 5 spekabylle, 
6 spe(a)keable. [f. Speak v. + - able.] 

I. That may or can be spoken ; fit or possible 
to be expressed in speech. 

1483 Cath, Angl. 353/1 Spekabylle, effalilis. Ibid. 379/1 
TellabyHe, vbi spekabylle. 1545 Ascham Toxoph, 1. (Alb.) 
56 Heaping othes upon othes, one in a nothers necke, 
moost horrible and not spekeable. 1587 Fleming Cont. 
Holinshed III. 1318/1 Pining with more than speakeable 
passions. 0x684 Leighton Cmitm. 1 Pet. Wks. (1859) 3 2 /* 
The best worldlyjoys are easily speakable. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. iii, vi. iii, If no speakable charge exist against a 
man. 1889 F. M. Crawford Greifenstein II. xiv. 112 This 
creature for whom no speakable name could be found. 

1 2. Having the power of speech ; able to speak. 
Obs. rare. 

1667 Milton P. L. ix. 563 Redouble then this miracle, 
and say, How cam’st thou speakable of mute? 1676 Mace 
Musicks Mon. 109 It will seem to speak the woid Tut, so 
plainly, as if it were a Living Creature, Speakable. 

Hence Speakably adv. 

1845 Mrs. Browning Lett. (1890) I. 4 Mr. Kenyon — who 
most unspeakably, or only speakably with tears in my eyes 
—has been my friend. 

Speaker (spz-kai). Forms : 4-6 speker, 4-5 
-ere, 5 spekar, speiker, 6 spiker, 6- speaker, 
[f. Speak v. + -eb. Cf. OFris, ( fof)spreker (WFris. 
sprekker, NFris. spreeker , spreeger), MDu. (Du.) 
and MLG. (LG.) spreker , OHG. sprehhari, -eri 
(MHG. sprechsere , G. sprecher). ] 

1. One who speaks or talks. 

1303 R, Brunnb Handl. Synne 8291 pe foule wurde fre 
speker dere>. 1388 Wyclif Ezek. ii. x, Y herde the vois of 
a spekere. c 1400 Destr. Troy 5085 In speche may men spie 
the speker to know. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gi, 27 Whan one 
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spake to hym, he remembred the manere for to compryse 
thentencyon of the spekar. 154a Udall Erasm. Apoih. 11. 
260 b, It was laied . . against hym, that he was a speaker of 
eiuill by Caesar. 1565 Beg. Privy Council Scot. I. 394 
Thair Majesteis sail require the spekar and delatar to gif 
his complaint or narratioun in writt. 1603 Shaks. Mad. 
iv. iii. 175 Male. What’s the newest griefe 1 Rosse. That 
of an houres age, doth hisse the speaker. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. ill. xxxvi. 222 It may bee understood sometimes 
of the Speaker. 1725 Waits Logic 1. iv. § 3 It implies both 
the Falshood of the Speech, and my Reproach and Censure 
of the Speaker. 1781 Cowper Hope 34s All speakers, yet 
all language at a loss. 1832 Brewster Nat. Magic vii. 162 
The real speaker was a full-grown woman. *863 Geo. 
Eliot Romola 11. viii, She started up with anger in her 
eyes, and faced the speaker. 

b. spec. One who speaks formally before a num- 
ber of persons ; one who addi esses an audience ; 
an orator. 

c 1400 New Test. (Paues) Actsxiv. 11 pei called .. Poule 
Mercurye, for he was ledar ande spekar of po worde. a 1333 
Ld Berners Huott lxxxli. 254 ‘ Syr,' quod Gaulter, who 
was y“ fyrst speker, ‘me thynke he can scape none other 
wyse.’ 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, v. ii. 166 What 1 a speaker 
is but a prater, a Ryme is but a Ballad. 1780 Mirror 
No. 102, Some of our public speakers. 1828 Whately Rhet, 
in Encycl. Metro f>. (1845) I. 262/1 The sentiments.. which 
it is so important that the audience should feel towards the 
Speaker. 1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxii. IV. 744 He., 
had scarcely taken his seat when he attained a high place 
among parliamentary speakers. 1891 Farrar Darkn, <$• 
Dawn xvii, When the speaker's voice ceased, a burst of 
applause came from the lips of the hearers. 

2. With distinguishing adjs. : a. Denoting moral 
character, tendency to talk, or manner of speak- 
ing, as evil, fair, false , great, hasty, short, etc. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxvi. 18 A wickid spekere delited 
is jn his leghe. 1388 Wyclip Job xvi. g A fals spekere is 
reisid a^ens my face. <21430 tr. De Imitatione 11. L 41 
Crist had aduersaries & suffrid shreude spekers. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 353/2 A schort Speker, micrologns. A grete 
Speker, . . graudiloquns. 1570 Levins Man ip. 212 Great 
speaker, loquax. 16x1 Bible Ps. cxl. xt Let not an euill 
speaker bee established in the earth. 1636 Blount Glossogr. 
s.v. Sphinx, His unarticulate voice like that of a hasty 
speaker. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 66 The modest speaker is 
asham'd and griev'd T'engross a moment's notice. 

b. Denoting ability (or the want of it) in the 
use of speech. + Fair speaker, an orator. 

c X37S Sc. Leg. Saints xxxi. ( Eugenia ) 130 Quhat poetis 
seis, or fare spekaris. 1387 Trevisa Ifigifen (Rolls) IV. 
141 Pat was a noble spekeie in all manere tonges of wiLt 
and of wisdom, and cheef spekere wip longe. c 1400 Dest) . 
Troy 3806 A freike pat was fre, and a feire speiker, c 1440 
Alph. Tales 236 A passand fayr man & a uche, & ane 
eloquent speker. 1484 Caxton Fables of Alp once vii, A 
rethoryque man or fayr speker. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, r. 
ii. tix The Gentleman is Learn'd, and a most rare Speaker. 
1720 Pope Iliad xix. 86 Unruly murmuis, or ill-timed 
applause, Wrong the best speaker, and the justest cause. 
1778 Miss Burney Evelina lxxvii. We of the Lower 
House.. have likewise the most able speakers. 1831 Sir 
J. Sinclair Corr. II. 108 The Count de Villele was not 
only an able speaker, but a real statesman. 1863 Dickens 
Lett. (r88o) II. 247 Almost the wont speaker I ever heard 
in my life. x8yx R. Ellis tr. Catullus xlix. x Greatest 
speaker of any born a Roman, Marcus Tullius. 

3. The member of the House of Commons who 
is chosen by the House itself to act as its repre- 
sentative and to preside over its debates. Also 
called Mr. Speaker and + Speaker-forth. 

In 1376-7 Sir Thomas de Hungerford, app. the first 
peison formally mentioned as holding the office, * avoit les 
paroles pur les Communes d’Engleteire en cest Parlement ' 
{Rolls ofParlt. II. 374/1). 

<1x400 Brut 330 pis same Piets was chosen to be speker 
for the communes in pe parlement. 1414 Rolls of Par It. 
IV. 22 The sentence & the entente axked by the Speker 
mouthe. c 1433 Chron. Lond. (1905) 50 Sir John Cheyne 
excusid him {for the Speker fforLh ffor the Comvnes, ffor 
dyueis Infit mites.. that he hadde. <21313 Fabyan Chron. 
vii. (x8ix) 486 Wherfore the sayde commons prayed by the 
mouth of tneyr speker [etc.], a 1377 Sir T. Stun 11 Commw. 
Eng. n. ii. (1584) 40 The speakers office is as biieflie and as 
plainely as he may to declare the effect thereof to the house. 
1641 Kings Sp. to Parlt. 2 Dec., It is no ways in Answer 
to Master Speakeis learned Speech. 1634 Whitelocic 
Mem. (1732) 52 [The king] himself entred into the house; 
at which the speaker rose out of his chair, and stood below. 
X707 j. Chamberlavne Pres. St. Gt. Brit. 1. 11. (1708) 114 
Before the choice of a Speaker, all the Members of the 
House of Commons take the Oaths of Allegiance and 
Supremacy. 174X yohnson's Debates (1787) II. i. 4 The 
new House of Commons being met, the Usher came fiom 
the House of Lords, with His Majesty’s commands fot 
their immediate attendance, when they were ordered to 
cliuse a Speaker. x8x8 Evans' Part. Deb. 16 On a message 
from the lords, Mr. Speaker and seveial members attended 
to hear the speech of the lords commissioners read by the 
Lord Chancellor. X840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 274/2 As yet lie 
is only Speaker elect, and as such presents himself on the 
following day, in the house of lords, xgox Courtney Work- 
ing Const, u. K. 90 If any vacancy occurs whilst Parlia- 
ment is in existence, a wriL is issued by Mr. Speaker. 
fig. 1589 R. Harvey PI, Perc. (i860) 7 The chiefe actor 
in the pageant of my braine, and high speaker in the 
Parlament of my deutse. 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. ii. 
18 The Speaker in his Parliament; .. th’imagine Voyce of 
Heauen it selfe. 

b. More fully in Speaker of {the) Parliament. 
1460 Capgrave Chron. (Rolls) 230 It was answerd be 
Petir de la Mar, Knyte, and Speker of the Parlement. 
<2 1300 Bale's Chron, in Six Town Chron. (xqri) 136 And 
the comones chosen Sir William Oldhall Knight w‘ |>e duk 
of york speker of the pailiament. 1363 Cooper Thesaurus , 
Deminrgus, . . an officer that proposed all thinges to the 
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people whervpon they should intreate ; as the speaker of 
the parliament amonge vs. 1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Speaker 
of the Parliament, an Officer in that High Court, who is 
as it were the common mouth of all the rest. 

c. The presiding officer or chairman of the 
House of Lords, now the Lord Chancellor, or 
one acting as his deputy or substitute. Also f . Lord 
Speaker. 

x66o Pepys Diary 26 April, I hear, that about twelve of 
the Lords met ana had chosen my Lord of Manchester 
Speaker of the House of Lords. 1687 Mi£ge Gt. Fr. Diet. 
ii. s.v., The one [is] termed the Lord Speaker of the House 
of Peers, and the other the Speaker of the House of 
Commons. 1707 J. Chambeulayne Pres. St. Gt. Brit. 
(1710) 96 The Lord Chancellor or Keeper (who usually is 
Speaker of the House of Lords). 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 
XIII. 761/2 The speaker of the house of lords, .is the>Joid 
chancellor,.. or any other appointed by the king's com- 
mission [etc.]. X867 Chambers's Encycl. IX. 24/2 The 

Speaker of the Loids may speak or vote on any question. 
x8gi Law Tunes XCII. 123/2 The Lord Chancellor need 
mot be a member of the House of Loids of which he is the 
Speaker. 

d. A similar president in other assemblies. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Proloquutor, .. the Speaker or 

Chair-man of each Convocation-nouse, or of a Synod, is so 
termed. 1728 S. Jeake Charters Cinque Ports 91 In both 
these Courts,., the Head Officer, .sits as Chief, and is called 
in Speeches addressed to him Mr. Speaker. 1789 Constit. 
U.S. 1. § 2 The house of representatives shall choose their 
speaker and other officers. 

4. One who speaks in place of, or on behalf of, 
another or others. 

1583 Melbancke Philotimus Gj, Princes you know in 
parliament houses haue their speakers, to declaie their 
pleasures, and ease themselues. 1782 J. Brown Nat. <$• 
Rev. Rclig. u. ii. (1796) 129 lie is the great Speaker for us 
to God, in his ancient engagements and his continual inter- 
cession. 

6 . One who proclaims or ceiehrates. rare— 1 . 

1613 Siiaks. lien. VIII, iv. ii. 70 After my death, I wish 
..No other speaker of my liuing Actions, .. But such an 
honest Chronicler as Griffith. 

6 . As a title of books containing pieces adapted 
for recitation or reading aloud. 

*774 W. Enfield {title), The Speaker ; or, miscellaneous 
Pieces, selected fiom the best English Writers. 1838 Sim- 
mohds Did. Trade, Speaker, . . a book for school-reading. 
1879 Webster Supfil., Speaker , a book containing selected 
pieces for declamation. (U.S) 

7. As second element : One who speaks a par- 
ticular language. 

1899 Daily News 2 Oct. 6/4 A population of industiial 
English-speakei s ; . .a population of pastoral Dutch-speakers. 

Speakeress (sp/-kares). [f. piec. + -ess.] A 
female sneaker ; a woman acting as a president or 
Speaker. 

1782 IVestm. Mag. IX. 16 Here the ‘Speakeiess’ was 
again obliged to call ' to order ’. 1832 Lincoln Herald 
14 Oct. 3/6 The dowager Duchess of Richmond is the 
Speakeress, and Lady J er.sey fust clerk at the table. 1831 
Carlyle in Froude Life (1882) II. 177 , 1 sate directly behind 
a speakeiess with tongues. 1897 IVestm. Gas. 4 Feb. 2/1 
With men and women on the Treasury Bench, and, perhaps, 
a Speakeress in the chair. 

Spea -kership. [f. Speaker + -ship.] 

1. The office ol Speaker in a legislative or other 
assembly. 

1653 in S, Jeake Charters Cinque Ports (1728) gx Whereas 
by septeunary Revolution the Speakership of the Ports is 
now devolved upon us. 1803 G. Ross Diaries (i860) II. 
35 Unless he could be prevailed with to take the Speakeiship 
of the House of Lords, separated from the Great Seal. 1844 
Jesse Selwyn ■$- Contcmp. IV. 379 Charles Wolfran Corn- 
wall, Esq., whose appointment to the Speakership of the 
House of Commons is mentioned . . in this letter, 1883 
HarpeVs Mag. Feb. 371/ 1 It was an easy and natural pro- 
motion to the Speakership of the Imperial Diet. 

2. Oratory. 

1887 Saintsbury Manchester 149 There was room for all 
kinds of Speakership in the great campaign of the League, 
t Spea kful, a. Ohs.- 1 In 3 spekeful. [f. 
Speak v. + -pul. Cf. OE. spr&cfnl .] Talkative. 

<2 1225 Ancr, R. 100 pis is a ciuel word.. pet vie Louerd 
seiS. .to babelinde, & to spekefule ancren. 

Speak-house, [f. Speak v. + House sh. Cf. 
the earlier speech-house."] 

f 1. A room, in a convent or monastery, where 
conversation was permitted or visitors received ; 
the parlonr. Ohs. 

c 1630 in J. Morris Troubles Cath. Forefathet s (1872) 275 
Those Cloisters of this Order.. did sometimes invite them 
to dinner, and made gieat cheer with plenty of wine in 
their speakhouse. 176a B. F. E. tr. Marin’s Perf, Relig. 5 
What can be thought of a Religious who runs with eagerness 
. . to the Speak-house, whenever called. 

2. In the South Sea Islands, a large hut used as 
a place of council. 

1893 Stevenson Island Nights' Entert. 4 Getting tabooed, 
and going down to the Speak House to see and get it 
taken off. xgox G. Balfour Life Stevenson II. iv. 80 A 
large 'speak-house' at Tuagana,' some two hours' sail 
down the coast. 

Speaking (sppkig), vhl. sb. [f. Speak v.] 

1. The action of the verb ; talking, discoursing. 
1303 R. Brunnk Handl, Synne 8283 per ys spekyng 
of vylaynye pat longep vnto lecherye. * 375 . Barbour 
Bruce in. 181 Sic speking off the king thai maid, c 1440 
Alph, Tales 228 He. .dischargid paim pe company & spefc- 
yng with of any strangiers. C1470 Henry Wallace vm. 
1507 Sone thai war brocht to spekyng to Wallace. 1323 
Lu. Berners Froiss, I, cxxjii, 148 They fledde away as ferr 


as they might here spekyng of thenglysshmen. 1630 R. 
yohnson's Kingd. fy Commw. 10 Fiom the South hath 
scarce ever beene attempted a joui ney worth speaking of, 
to the indammagement of the North. 1691 T. H[ale] Acc. 
New Invent, p. cx, These very words of the Captains 
speaking were Noted down from his Mouth by the Person 
to whom he spake them. 1780 Mirror No. 88, A young 
gentleman, who, from his correct manner of speaking, I 
suppose practised the law. 1823 Scott Talism. xviii. 
Within an hour from the time of my speaking. 1845 
Clough New Sinai vi. Poems (1849) 25 The Voice, Whose 
speaking spoke abroad. .The ancient Truth of God. 
b. The deliveiy of speeches; speech-making. 
<11763 W. King Polit. ty Lit. Anted. (1819) 181 note, 
Indeed our methodists and our enthusiasts of all denomina- 
tions pretend to the gift of speaking. 1828 Whately Rhet. 
in Encycl Metro/. I.241/1 It is evident that in its pi imary 
signification, Rhetoric had refeience to public Speaking 
alone. 1847 Helps Friends in C. 1. i. 63 That you would 
not be so bitter against after-dinner speaking. 

2. ^ With possessive prons., etc.: Speech, talk; 
conversation, discourse. 

<2x323 Ptose Psalter cxviii. 50 pi spekyng quikened me. 
*373 Barbour Bi uce 1. 428 Gyff thow wald kep thi fewte, 
Thow maid nnne sic speking to me. cx 400 Laud Troy 
Bk. 2810 He toke then leue at qwene Eleyne, Off hete 
spekyng he was fayne. c 1460 Towneley Myst. xviii. xgo 
Sich spekyng will we spaie. 1876 Morris Sigurd (1877) 7 
So sweet his speaking sounded. 1883 A thenxum 17 Oct. 
501/2 He was obliged.. to mingle some plain political 
speaking,, with his ethical teaching. 

b. An instance or occasion of speech or talk ; 
a discourse, + confeience, discussion, etc. 

cx 273 Lay. 12988 po comen to Londene alle Jjqos Biuttes 
to one speking. 1338 R. Brunne Chron. (18x0) 301 In alle 
pis spekyng com pc tresorere Fro Edward our kyng. 1389 
in Eng. Gilds (1870) 5a Also it was ordeynd..foi to haue 
a spekyng to-gedyr thre tymes in pe jer. 1481 Caxton 
Reynard xvii. (Arb.) 43 Assone as this spekyng was don. 
1491 — Vttas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 11. 184/2 The good 
relygyous. .was enfouimed of this spekyng. 1611 Siiaks, 
CymS. v. i v. 148 'Tis still a Dreame : or else . . a speaking such 
As sense cannot vntye. x6$o Cromwell Le 1 . 12 Sept, in Car- 
lyle Lett, ff Sp., A speaking to instruction and edification. 
1837 Dickens Pickm.xxxlii, That she was the mother of eight 
children at that present speaking. 1844 Mrs. Browning 
Lady Geraldine's Courtsh. xii, When a sudden silver 
speaking, giavely cadenced, over-rung them. 

t o. pi. Things spoken ; sayings, statements, 
words. Ohs. 

<2x325 Prose Psalter cxviii. 11 Ich hidde py spekynges in 
myn heit. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 49, Imotalgate .make my 
spekynges Of love. < 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsk. 
42 By tokyns & ensnmples, & lyke spekyngges. 1333 Cover- 
iiale Dan viii. 23 Akynge. .which shall be wyse in darcke 
speakinges. 1578 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 111 . 16 To 
ciedeit the reportis and speikmgis of the Said is personis. 
1653 H. More Def. Cabbala 177 To understand the speak- 
ing-> of God, according as the circumstances of the Matter 
naturally imply. 

3. a. With adjs., as evil, fair, great, wise, etc. 

1340 Ayenb. 50 lne zenne of kueade tonge, pet is in foie 
spekinge. a 1400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 333/159 
Whon he pe makep feircst spekyng pen drede pou most 
his dedes suwyng. 1486 Bk. St. Albans e iij, For all the 
fayre spekyng . . Coimnyth of sechyng and fyndyng of the 
hare. 1333 Coverdale Ephes. iv. 31 Let all bytternes, 
..loaringe, & cuised speakynge [x6ix euill speaking] be 
farre from yon. *603 Shaks. Macb. iv. iii. X30 My first false 
speaking Was this vpon my selfe. 1611 Bible i Pet. ii. x 
Laying aside all malice, ..and enuies, and euill speakings. 
1721 Bailey, Malediction, an Evil Speaking or cursing, 
b. With advs., as evil, soft, thick, etc. 

X530 Palsgr. 274/1 Spekyng toguyder, locution, 1380 
Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Abbaissement de voix, a 
speaking soft. 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV. n. iii. 24 And speak- 
ing thicke (which Nature made his blemish) Became the 
Accents of the Valiant. 1639 Drumm. of Haw mi. Prophecy 
Wks. (1711) 180 If the speaking evil of a King be a Sin be- 
fore God. 1736 Ainsworth ii, Pronunciatio, ..a speaking 
out, or delivery of a speech. 

■j* 4. The faculty or power of speech. Ohs. 
c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints xii. {Matthias) 386 Defe men he 
gaf lierynge, alsa to dum pe spekyue. 1526 Pilgr. Petf, 
(W. de W. 1531) 140 Though the frere minour gyue sygbt 
to y B blynde,..to the domme spekyng. 

5. attrib., as speaking acquaintance, distance, 
exercise, pari, point, room, voice, etc. 

1687 MiEge Gt. Ft. Did, 11 s.v,, This Book is a great 
Help both foi the speaking and the reading parr. 173* 
Female Foundling II. 47 Immediately I went down into 
the Speaking-room [= parlour]. 1832 Bristed Five Yrs. 
Eng. Univ. (ed. 2) 289 And 0111 acquaintance with the 
tongue of Dante never became, to boriow a very old Joe 
Miller, a speaking acquaintance. x86o_ Adler Prov. Poet. 
x. 2x6 Rudigei has already arrived within speakingdistance 
of the enemy. 1870 Emerson Soe. <$• Solil, iv. 35 The elo- 
quence of one stimulates all the test, some up to the speak- 
ing-point. 1897 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. IIL 355 Graduated 
and methodical speaking exercises. 

b. In combs, denoting devices or apparatus 
for producing or conveying articulate sounds, as 
speaking- apparatus, hatteiy, board, - machine , 'pipe, 
telephone, f trump, etc.; speaking front, an organ- 
front composed ol pipes which actually sound, as 
contrasted with dummy pipes. See also Speaking- 
trumpet, -TUBE. 

<21711 Ken Hymns Fcstiv. Poet. Wks. 1721 1 . 315 Up then 
I saw an Angel take His Speaking-Trump. 1793 Phil. 
Trans. L XXXV. 401 By means of the speaking-pipe the 
workman may be directed to begin, to stop, to go fast, 
or slow. 183a Brewster Nat. Magic vii. 159 It has been 
supposed . .that in the ancient speaking-machines the decep- 
tion is effected by means of ventriloquism. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. 1. Vi. i, Not a unit of whom but has.. his own 
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speaking-apparatus. 1842 Penny Cycl.XXlV. 154/1 Speak- 
ing-pipes, or tubes to convey the voice from one place to 
another. 1879 Prescott Sj i. Telephone 44 During the past 
year the articulating or Speaking Telephone has attracted 
very general interest x88x W. K. Dickson Tract. Organ- 
building iv. S 3 It is by these means that ‘speaking fronts’ 
are arranged according to any design. 

c. On (ttpon, *j* in) sneaking terms : see Tekh 
si. 9 a. (Usually in negative constructions.) 

1786 Mackenzie Lounger No. 78 p 2 One half of the neigh- 
bours are scarce in speaking terms with the other. 1853 
Dickens Bleak Ho. xi, Mrs. Perkins, who has not been for 
some weeks on speaking terms with Mrs. Piper. 188a * Edna 
Lyall ’ Donovan xli, He was no longer on speaking terms 
with Stephen. 

Speaking (spf kiij), ppl. a. [f. Speak v.] 

1 . That speaks; capable of articulate speech, 
•f 1 Jn early use absol. 

c 1230 Gen. 4 Ex. 2821 Quo made domme, and quo 
specande? 1382 Wyclif Ezek. ii. 1 A vois of the spekynge. 
1368 Salir. Poems Ref 01 m. xlvii. 102 Callit ane speikand 
devill. *683 Boyle Enq. Notion Nat . iv. 84 Of some such 
sort of speaking images, some learned ci kicks suppose the 
Teraphim..to have been. 1740 J. Dyer Rums Rowe (190$ 
33 Historic urns and breathing statues rise, And speaking 
busts. 1778-81 Wauton Hist. Eng Poetry xxvii. (1870) 452 
The public pageants of this peiiod .received ..the addition 
of speaking peisonages. 1832 Brewster Nat. Magic i. 
4 The speaking head which uttered its oracular responses 
at Lesbos. 2865 Tylor Early Hist. Man it. it) So the 
speaking man has no business to meddle with the invention 
of signs. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XV. 208/1 The philosopher 
Dcscaites made a speaking figure. 

fig- *549 Compl. Scot. xiii. ro8 Ther is ane aid prouerh 
that says, that ane herand damysele, and ane spekand castel, 
sal neuyr end vith honour. 1644 J. Bulwer {title), Chiro- 
logia ; or the Natvrall Langvage of the Hand. Composed 
of the Speaking Motions, and Discoursing Gestures thereof. 

to. As the second element of various combs., as 
evil-, fair-, great-, public-, true-, well-speaking. 
-(•Also absol. 

a 1323 Prose Psalter xliii. 18 Fram pe voice of he reproce- 
and and he chains spekand la 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 
1268 Aknyght. .That worthy was and wel spekyng. 1388 
Wyclif Ps. xi. 4 The Lorde destrie .the greet spekynge 
tunge. 142a tr. Secreta Secret ., Priv. Priv. 211 That he 
bene corteyse, wel Spekynge, and eloquente. 1370-6 Lam- 
barde Peramb, Kent (1826) 290 The opinion of any one true 
speaking man. x6n Cotgb. s.v. Pend it, A smooth, glib, 
eloquent, or well speaking tongue. 1647 Clarendon Con- 
tempt. on Ps. Tracts (1727) 517 To grapple with our fail, 
speaking adversaries. 1837 Carlyle fir. Rev. u vn, iii, 
The public-speaking woman at the Palais Royal. 

• c. In objective combs, with names of languages. 

1865 Kingsley Hereto. Prel., French-speaking knights. 
X873- [see English a. C]. 1809 Mackail IK Morris 1 . 179 
Among Greek-speaking people. 

2 . In various fig. and transf. senses; esp. ex- 
pressive, significant, eloquent. 

c 1386 C'tess Pembroke Pj.xlv. i, Thie lipps, as springs, doe 
flowe with speaking grace. 1635 Jackson Creed vni. xxxi. 
358 A prophecie or speaking pictui e that the victory . . should 
he accomplishte upon the crosse. 1633 R. Flecknoe Poems 
of all Sorts x Still borne Silence, .. Admirations speakingst 
Tongue. 1722 De Foe Plague (1884) 84 'Tis a speaking 
Sight. 1730 T. Boston Mem. ix, This recovery.. seemed 
to be speaking as to the point I was concerned about. 1813 
Shelley Q. Mab iv. 3 The balmiest sigh.. Were discord 
to the speaking quietude That wraps this moveless scene. 
1833 Humphreys Coin-coil. Man. I. 262 Supposed to have 
been adopted as a speaking type. 1876 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. V. xxii. 40 The same is of itself a speaking witness 
to their permanence. 

to. Of the eyes, countenance, etc. : Highly ex- 
pressive. 

1592 Arden of Feversham r. 239 Loue is the Painters 
Muse, That makes him frame a speaking countenaunce. 
1602 Kyd's Span. Trag. in. Wks. (igox) 68 With a speaking 
looke to my sonne Horatio. 1631 P. Fletcher Piscatory 
Eclog, 11. xx. (1633) 12 Me thinks I heare thy speaking eye 
Woo me my posting journey to delay. 1726 Pope Odyss. 
xvii. 438 With speaking eyes, and voice of plaintiff sound. 
1740 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. xxiii. 35 Can the pretty 
image speak, Mrs. Jervis? I vow she has speaking eyes! 
1826 Disraeli V. Grey in. vi, One who takes her answer.. 
Horn the speaking lineaments of the face, which are Truth’s 
witnesses. 1842 Is. Williams Baptistery 1* xxviii. (1874) 
145 Expression varies still each speaking glance. 1885 
‘ Mrs Alfjcandgr ' At Bay ii, Elsie was silent, but a dis- 
tressed look crept over her speaking face. 

3 . Of likeness, etc. : Striking ; true ; faithful. 

1382 Stanyhurst AEneis 1. (Arb.) 40 His face goodlye 

ioset, with speaking forgerye feigned. 1844 Kinglake 
Eothen xviii. Anybody.. could still draw a speaking, nay 
scolding, likeness of Keate. x86a P'cess Alice Mem. (1884) 
40 A most beautiful picture of the Grand Duchess Hdlene— 
quite speaking. 

4 . Speaking demurrer : (see quot.). 

1887 Cassells Encycl. Diet., Speaking-demurrer, Law, a 
demurrer in which new facts not appearing upon the face of 
a bill in equity were introduced to support a demurrer. 

5 . Speaking-flame lamp, a safety lamp which 
announces the ptesence of explosive gas by giving 
out a peculiar sound. 

1883 G reslf.y Gloss. Coal-m, 23a 

Spea kingly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] In a 
speaking or eloquent manner ; sti ikingly. 

1633 Brome Antipodes (1640) v. 4 A Mute is one that 
actetn speakingly. And yet sayes nothing. 1746 Hervey 
Medit. (18x8) 250 How solemnly they recognize the fate of 
others, and speakingly remind us of oui own. 1763 H. 
Walpole Otranto iv. (1798) 73 The judgments which the 
portents of these days but too speakingly denounce against 
thy house. 2831 Eraser's Mag. IV. 286 It is surprisingly 
clever, and speakingly characteristic. 


So Spea’kingness. rare. 

x8sx J. Brown Lett. (1907) 94 Such a voice for.. sweet- 
ness, and power — and a certain speakingness. 

Speaking-trumpet. (Also unliyphened.) 
[Speaking vol. sb. 5 b. J A kind of trumpet (chiefly 
used at sea), so contrived as to carry the voice to 
a great distance, or to cause it to be heard above 
loud noises, 

1671 Sir S. Morland Tula Stent oro-phonica. Title-p., 
The instruments (or Speaking-Trumpets) of all sizes [etc.]. 
1671 Phil. Tians. VI. 3056 An_ Account of the Speaking 
Trumpet, as it hath been contrived and published by Sir 
Sam. M01 eland Knight and Baronet. 1680 Lond. Gas. 
No. 1520/1 The Twelfth at night, Captain St. Johns, by the 
help of the Speaking Trumpet, called to us. 1709 Ibid. No. 
4506/2 They were told (by a Speaking Trumpet from the 
Castle) that the Enemy had taken the Town. X773 Goldsm. 
Stoops to Conq. 1. i, He sometimes whoops like a speaking 
trumpet. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. (1863) 127 His 
voice was loud enough to have hailed a ship at sea without 
the assistance of a speaking-trumpet. 1887 W. P. Frith 
Antobiogr. I. v 60 A very old gentleman., with a speaking- 
trumpet under lii-> arm. 

fig. and transf. 1710 Palmer Prov. 145 This is perform- 
ing the contemptible office of a speaking-trumpet. 1823 
Scott Quentin D. xxx, Reason .borrows the speaking- 
trumpet of Necessity, and her voice becomes lordly and 
imperative. 

Speaking- tube. (Also unhyphened.) [Speak- 
ing vbl. sb. 5 b.] 

1 . A tube or pipe for speaking, or communicating 
orders, from one room, building, etc., to another. 

1833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. § 1457 Orders being given 
by the waiter above thiough a speaking-tube. 1844 T. 
Webster Encycl, Dom, Econ , § 4797 These speaking tubes 
first came into use here, .about tlmty-five years ago. 1894 
Eliz. Banks Camp. Curiosity 27 Annie was called to the 
hall to answer the whistle of the speaking- tnbe. 

attnb. 1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl. 834/x Speaking 
Tube Whistle, a modification of an intonating modulating 
steam whistle. 

2 . A speaking-trumpet. 

1889 F. CowrER Capt. of ‘ Wight ' 304 ‘You’ll be aboard 
o' us an' you take no more care, 'sung out the Master tluough 
a speaking-tube. 

t Spea/kless, a. Obs .- 1 [f. Speak v. + -less.] 
Unspeakable, indescribable. 

x6i2 Field IVoruan is a Weathercock m. ii, But speakless 
is his plague, that once had stoie And from superfluous 
state falls to lie poor. 

t Spe&'kttian. Obs. rare. In 4 speke-. [f. 
Speak ».] An advocate or spokesman. 

1340 Ayenb, fio To |>an belonged pe zeune of bam pet 
zechiji spekemen ham uor to praysi. Ibid. 99 Oure guode 
spekemau and oure mete mayster lesu Crist. 

t Spea kworthy, a, Obs .- 1 In 6 speke-. [f. 
Speak ».] Worthy of mention. 

xs6a Turner Herbal 11. (1568) 77 Poppy geueth no speke- 
worthy norishment vnto the body. 

Speal, dial. f. Spale sbf; var. Speel v. 
Speal-bone. Sc. and north. [For dial, speal- 
bane, var. spule-bane : see Spule.] The shoulder- 
blade, esp. as used in a method of divination. 

Pennant is the chief source of later instances, 

1771 Pennant Tour Scot. ip6g, 134 There is another sort 
of divination, called Sleinanachd, or reading the speal-bone, 
or the blade-bone of a shoulder of mutton well scraped. 
1802 Siubald Ckron. S. P. Gloss, s.v. Spald, 1 Reading the 
speal or spule-bane,' antiently a common mode of divina- 
tion. 1871 Tylor Prwt. Cult. I. 113 A proper English 
term for it is ‘ reading the speal-bone '. 

Speale, var. Spele vA Obs. 

Spealt, obs. f. Spelt sb . 1 
Spean (spfn), sb . 1 Now dial. Forms : a. 6-7 
apeane, 6-7, 9 spean. fl. 6- spene, 8-9 speen, 
9 spen. [a. MDu. or MLG. spene (Du. and Flem. 
speen, WFris. spien, LG. spene, spdne), = ON. 
spent (MS w. spene, spdne, etc. j Norw.,Sw., obs. Da. 
spene), related to OE. spam, spona : see Spake &.] 
1 1 , Swelling of the uvula. Obs.~ l 
1327 Andrew Brunswyke's Distyll. Waters Civ, It is 
also good to be gargoled agaynste vuala that is the spene 
in the strote, 

2 . A teat or nipple, esp. of a cow. 

0. 1373 Twyne AEncid xi. Ii ij b, To her tendre lippes in 
milkinge, downe their speanes lie raught. 1607 Topsell 
Pour-footed Beasts 38 A bear, hath also foure speanes to 
her Paps. Ibid. 126 The Hinde hath vdders betwixt her 
thighes with foure speanes like a cow. Ibid. 138 The females 
..haue vnderneath their bellies great paps, with many 
speanes to sucke at. 1688 Holme Armoury u. 171/2 The 
Speanes, or the Paps, the four Dugs, by which the Milk is 
drawn fiom the Udder. 1873- in dial, glossaries (Surrey, 
Kent, Yks.). 

p. 1674 Ray -S'. 4 E. Co. Words 76 A Seen [1691 Speen ] 
or spene \ a cows pappe, Kent. [Hence in Worlidge (1681), 
Phillips, etc.] 1736 Pegge Kenticisms (E.D.S ), Speen, 
the teat of a cow. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) II. 104 The maid.. milks two speens. while the calf 
sucks the other two. 1863- in dial, glossaries, etc. (Kent, 
Sussex, Hams, Pemb., Wexford, etc.), in forms spene, speen, 
and rarely spen. 

Spean (spfn), sbfi south, dial. Also spans, 
spen(e, speen. [Of obscure origin.] 

1 . A prong of a fork. 

18. . Devon Gloss, in Halliw. (1847), Spares, the prongs of 
a peek, or hay-fork, or dung-fork. X848 Jrnl. R. A sync. 
Soc. IX. 11. 350 On stiff soils. ,the flatter and broader forks 
or speens are best. 1889 Jefferies Field 4 Hedgerow 79 
A two-spean .spud, or Canterbury hoe, with points instead 
of a bioad blade. 


2 . A bar or rail of n gate. 

X863-83 in Hampshire glossaries. 

Spean (spfn), v. Sc. and north, dial. Forms: 
6 speane, 6, 8-9 spean (8 speean, 9 spene), 
[Later foim of Stane v., or independently ad. 
MDu. or MLG. spenen (Du. and Flem. spenen , LG. 
spenen, spdnen), = MHG. spenen (G. dial, speinen), 
f. spene Spean jA 1 ] 

1 . trans. To wean, in lit, anti fig. senses. 

*595 Duncan App. Etym. (E.D.S.), Depello, to put away, 
to speane, hide depellere. *399 A. Hume Poems (S.T.S.) 87 
Thinke not that thou ait sufficiently moitified, and speaned 
from the world. 1781 J. Hutton Tour to Caves (ed. 2) 
Gloss. 96 Spain, 01 spean , to wean. 1788 W. H. Marshall 
Vorksh. II. 354 To Speean.., to wean, os calves or pigs. 
1808- in Sc. and noithern dial, glossal ies and texts. 1831 
Sutherland Farm Rep. 75 Husb. (L.U.K.) III, The fields 

.not being eaten bare by the sheep, the scythe is passed 
over them as soon as the lambs have been speaned. 1871 
W. Alexander Johnny Gibb xxix, The vera winter that 
Benjie was spean 't. 

absol. 1831 Sutherland Farm Rep 79 Husb. (L.U.K.) 
Ill, The sale ewe lot. .which are then brought in to lamb, 
and, consequently, to spean early. 

D. In phiases implying the creation of extreme 
disgust, repression, etc. 

1700 Burns Tam o’ S banter rfio But withei’d beldams, 
aula and dioll, Rigwoodie hags wad spean a foal. 1826 
Scott Let. in Lockhait (1839) I. 171 One of the ugliest 
countenances.., enough as we say to spean weans. 1895 
R. B. C. Graham Notes on Menleith i. 13 Slate-roofed 
cottages, . . hideous enough to spean a bairn. 

2. (See quot. and Spane v. 2.) 

1829 Brocicett N. C. Gloss, (ed. 2), Young corn is said to 
be speaned, when the milky, .juice of its grain is exhausted, 
and it is obliged to depend on the nutriment collected by 
its own roots. 

Hence Speaming vbl. sb . ; also attrib. in spean- 
ing brash, lime (cf. Spaning vbl. sb. b). 

1831 Sutherland Farm Rep. 75 Husb. (L.U.K.) IIT, 
That the aftermath may be, at speaning time, open to 
leciuit the weakest and worst fed lambs Ibid. 78 The 
speaning was performed nearly a fortnight sooner than had 
been foimerly piactised. 1872 Malmii.lan Tme Vine iii. 
122 After a while the field of emerald loveliness looks 
suddenly sere and yellow... This lemarkable change is 
caused by what the farmers call the ‘ speanin brash 

f Spea-ning, sb. Obsr 1 In 6 spenyng. [Cf. 
piec. aud spaneling s.v. Spane z>.] A weaned pig. 

1536 Cockersand Chartul. (Chelham) 1x79 Store of swine. 
Item, ix yong Spenynges. . . Item oone olde Hogge. 

Spear (spl<u), sb . 1 Forms : a. 1-7 spare (3 
speere), 3-6 sper (5 sperre), 5-7 speere. / 3 . 5-6 
speir, 5 speire, speyre, spayre, 6 spair. 7. 
6-7 spear©, 7- spear. [OE. spere, ~ OFris. spirt, 
spere , sper (WFris. spear), MDu. spere, speer (Du. 
i peer), OS. and MLG., OHG. and MHG. sper 
(G. speer), ON. pi. spjgr ; MSw. spar and obs. Da. 
spser are from MLG. It is doubtful whether L. 
spartts, hunting-spear, is related.] 

I. 1 . A thrusting weapon consisting of a stout 
wooden staff of some length, on which a sharp- 
pointed head, usually of iron or steel, is socketed or 
otherwise secuiely fixed ; a lance ; also, a shorter 
or lighter weapon of this kind used for throwing. 

a. c 723 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) C 610 Contos, speoiu 
C893 K. jElfred Oros. in. xvii. §1 pa for he.. & funde 
hiene aenne be wege liegan mid sperum tosticad. f 950 
Lindisf. Gosp. John xix. 34 An Sara cempa mi 3 spere sidu 
his untynde. c 1000 -ffii.FRiC Saints' Lives xii. 55 past hors 
bine baer for 3 swa past paet spere him eode purh ut. c xo6o 
0 . E, Chron. (MS. C) an. 1055, Mr pser ware senig spere 

f escoten, aer fleah 3 set Englisce folc. a 1223 Ancr. R. 60 
erefter heo schekeft hire spere, & nehlecheft up on hire, & 
. . giueS speres wunden. c 1273 Passion our Lord 179 in 
O. E. Misc., Mid speres and myd staues and ope vele pinge. 
£1320 Sir Tristr. 1446 Wip a spere feloun He smot him in 
be side, 1x1400 Sir P ere. 191 Off alle hir lordes faire geie 1 
Wolde scho nojte with hir here, Bot a lyttille Scottes spere. 
*470-83 Malory Arthur 1. x. 48 Vlfyus and Brastias dressid 
theire speres and ranne to gyder with grete raundon. 1483 
Catk. Angl, 354/2 A Sperre for a bayie, excipuluni, veua- 
bulum. a 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 36 b, The Scottes 
dayly shipped long speres called Colleyne Clowystes. *390 
Spenser F. Q. i, i. 11 The Champion .. to the Dwarfe a 
while his needlesse spere he gaue. 

J 3 . c X400 Destr. Troy 6494 Two speirus full dispitus he 
sparet to cast. 14. . Trevisa's Bai th. De P. R. xvir. xxxi. 
(Bodl. MS.), Danes of reede. .so longe . . p* pei vse hem in 
stede of speirs. 1362 WinJet Wks. (S.T.S.) I. 78 That 
knycht quna peirsit our Lordis syde with the speir. 1396 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. II. 330 The Scotis ouer- 
threw monie Jnglismen with speiris. 

y. 1324 St. Papers Hen. VIII, II. 115 Englishe speares, 
bowes, and billes. X560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm, 130 
The chief Prophet, .thiusteth his speare into hym. 1630 
R. Johnson's Kingd. <$• Commiu. 109 Some after the fashion 
of Italie, using a Scull, a Iacke, a Sword, and two light 
Speares. X667 Milton P. L. i. 292 His Spear, to equal 
which the tallest Pine Hewn on Norwegian hills, .were but 
a wand. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) IV. 403 The 
spears of both these champions aie still shewn here. 18x3 
Scott Trierm. 1. xvii, Four of the train combined to rear 
The terrors of Tintadgel’s spear. 1889 Baden-Powell 
Pigsticking 90 The short or 'jobbing ’ spear is generally 
used throughout Bengal and Upper India. 

b. Without article, freq. coupled with shield , 
sword, etc., and used in a collective sense. 

c 1203 Lay. 548 Brutus.. mid sweord & mid spere al he to- 
drof pes kinges here, a 1250 Owl fy Night. 1022 He myhte 
| bet teche ane beore To bere scheld and spere. 1*1300 
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Cuisor M. 20817 To be } an for vs sper and scheild. 1377 
Langl. P. Pl. IS. xvm. 12 Wyih-oute spores other spere 
spakliche he loked. c 1400 Rout. Rose 5823 That she 
. uyl . . smyte a stroke in this bataile, With darle, ne 
mace, spere, ne knyf. c 1470 Henry Wallace iv. 302 All . . 
OIF that party that mycht weild bow or sper. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems liv, 16 Quhai for hir saik, with speir and 
scheld, Preiffis maist niychtelye in the feld [etc.]. 1595 

Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 116/2 With jak, knaipisca, speir and 
suord. xfiix Bible Jer. vi. 23 They shall lay hold on bowe 
and speare, 1725 Pope Odyssey x. 169 , 1 climb’d a cliff, with 
spear and sword in hand. 1810 Scott Lady of Lake v xi, 
And still, from copse and heather deep, Fancy saw spear 
and broadsword peep. 1849 Aytoun Lays Scott. Caval. 
70 Why go you forth. .With spear and belted brand ? 

+ c. Const, of (peace or war). Spear of peace, 
a blunt spear used in jousting. Obs. 

a 1400 Sir Degrev. 1177 Tak ether of 30W a speie, Bothc 
of pes and of were. Ibid. 1261 To giet speius of pese Bothe 
these lordes hem chese. 1508 Kennedy Flyting 10. Dunbar 
545 Dculbere, thy spere of were, but feir, thou yelde. 

'(*d. The sharp head of a pike. Obs. lare. 
x6go Exetcise of Foot 121 Trail your Pikes with the 
Spears behind. Ibid. 14^ The Pikemen Charge their Pikes 
to the Fiout, the Spears 111 a Line Breast high. 

e. Mil. One of the transverse spikes or poles of 
a cheval-de-frise. 

1823 Craub Tec/mol. Diet. 1828 Spearman Brit. Gunner 
(ed. 2) 142 Weight, Dimension, See. of Chevaux-De-Frizc .. 
Bari el, Length 9 ft. 5 in. Spears, 20. Length 6 ft. 1834-47 
J. S. Macaulay Field Fortif. (1851) 82 The spears of the 
chevaux-de-frise should be so arranged as to piescnt three 
rows of points to the enemy. 1876 Voyle & Stevenson 
Milit. Diet. (ed. 3) s.v. Chevaux de frisc , Each length is 
composed of a bairel or stout beam.., with stiong sharp 
speais driven tluough it, in two or mure different directions. 

2. In Iransf. o.ik\ fig. uses. 

c 897 K. xElpred Gtegory's Past. C. .\.\xv. 244 Da spent 
(lane so 3 f.ustnesse, Sait sindon haligra sewiita manunga. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 28046 O lichen agayn be spere Wit cliastite 
bou sal bn weie. c 1470 Henry Wallace 11. 231 Compleyue 
for hym that was your aspre sper. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems 
Ixxxiv. 40 Inconsiancc.. ; Sccreit invy, and of dispyt the 
speir. *S 4 <S J- Heywood Prov. (1867) 29 Will is a sluewde 
boy... A gentle white spurre, and at neede a sure speare. 
I5g3 Shahs. Rich. II, t. i. 171, I am .Pierc’d 10 the soule 
with slanders venom’dspeaie. 1820 Shelley Promeih. Unb. 

I. 31 The crawling glaciers pieice me with the spears Of their 
moon-freezing crystals. 1873 M. Arnold Lit. 4 Dogma 
(1876) 328 The spear of Butlei’s reasoning. 

j* 3. In allusive phrases or uses. a. Under a 
spear, under one banner, pennon, or flag. Obs.— 1 
*297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1x861 So pat j?er were To & tuenti 
knrjtes vnder a speie. 

f b. To sell at the spear, to put, etc., under the 
spear, to sell by auction. To pass under the spear, 
to * come under the hammer Obs. 

Aflei the common L. phiase sub hasla venders. 

1600 PIolland Livy 11. xvii. 55 The rest of the inhabitants 
were sold at the speai e in ouvert market like slaves. Ibid. 
xxiu. xxxii. 496 I heir fields he would lay w-ist ; sell their 
sei vants in port sale at the speare. 1611 B. Jonson Catiline 

II. i, When you see.. that.. then Houses, and fine Gardens 
[are] giuen away, And all their goods, vnder the Speai e. 
1689 Evelyn Let. to Pepys 12 Aug. in K.'s Diaiy (1827) IV. 
319 The noblest library that ever pass'd under the speare 
at outcry. 1709 Mrs. Manley Secret Mem. (1736) IV. 96 
They persuaded him Lo put all the Furniture of the House 
immediately under the Spear. 

f c. Stroke of the spear : (see quoL. and Feather 
sb. ii If). 

1753 Chambers' Cyc l. Suppl. s.v., The feather of a horse, 
called the stroke of the spear, is a mark in the neck, or near 
the shoulder, of some Barbs [etc.J. 

4. A soldier armed with or carrying a spear; a 
spearman. Now arch. 

c 1205 Lav. 7453 Com of Muiiene, moni spere kene. a 1400 
Sir Degrev. 319 The best mene that he ledde, He badd 
y-lefft home to wedde, With ffyffty speis is he flledd. c 1450 
Contui. Brut 580 One Watkyn Ruskyn, a gentill man and 
a gud spere, was slayn at be wynnyng of be same bulle- 
weik. 1475 Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 38 Ser John Chaundos, 

. .whiche had bene in many batailes, and had the goveru- 
aunce of M 1 . speris. <21548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 55 
The Erie of Huntyngdone, . . with twoo M. archers, and 
fourc hundred speres, was sente into Gascoyne, a 1578 
Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) II. 39, ij° speiris 
witht the eatle of Angus and ij° witht my lord governour. 
1618 Bolton Floras (1636) 55 Caius Miuutius, a speare in 
the fourth Legion. 1820 Scott Monast. xxxv, That plump 
of spears that aie spurring on so fast. 1885 Ruskin Pleas. 
Eng. 113 He sent.. for some German knights, and got five 
hundied spears. 

f b. (See quots. and Pensioner 2 .) Obs. 

1539 Cranmek Let. to Cromwell in Ran, (1833) I. 296 
Edward Askew, .is by some nobleman preferred unto the 
room of one of these new spears in the Court. ijUoWrioi'Ues- 
lly Chron. (Camden) 1 . 112 This yeare [1539] the kinge made 
many yong gentlemen spere-., and gave them 5 1. a peece. 
a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII , 6 Also this yere [1509], 
the kyng ordeined fiftie Gentle menne to bee speres, euery 
of theim to haue an Archer, a Dimila,unce and a Custrell, 
and euery Spere to haue three greate Horses. Ibid. 237 b, 
In December [1539] were appointed to wayte on the 
kynges hyghnes person fiftie Geutelmen called Pencioners 
or Speares, lyke as they were in the first yere of the kyng. 

c. A hunter or sportsman who uses a spear; a 
pig-sticker. 

1849 Eastwick Dry Leaves 75 One of the best spears who 
ever chased the wild boar over wide plain and tangled hill. 
1863 Trevelyan Compet. Wallah (1866) 139 Mr. Mildred, 
an indigo planter, a first-rate spear and rough-rider. 

5. A sharp-pointed weapon used for various 
purposes; esp. one for catching fish, a leister. 

Also with defiuing terms, as eel; fish-, salmon trout-spear . 


X551- [see Salmon sb. 1 4]. 1555- [see Eel-si-ear]. x6xt [see 
Fish sb.i 6 b.] a 1700 Evelyn Diaty 22 July 1654, Abound- 
ing in trouts catch d by speare in the night. 1766 State of 
Proc., A. Macdonald v. Dk. Gordon Pursuer's Proof 13 The 
fish., were lulled and taken out by spears. 1774 Ggldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) VI. 208 They renew tiieir attacks, till the 
whale begins to be quite enfeebled. ., when they plunge their 
longer spears into various parts of its body. 1815 Scorr 
Guy M. xxvi, This chase, in which the fish is pursued and 
struck with barbed spears, . .is much practised at the mouLh 
of the Esk. _ 1840 Blaine Encyd. Rural Sports § 2889 
The salmon is also caught with a spear, which they dart 
into him as he swims near the suiface of the water. 

b. A pointed iron bar. rare. 

1607 Dekker JestsGij,l( they haue. .taken note of any case- 
ment, without a speere going vp in the middle. Ibid, G ij b. 

c. A prong of 0 . folk. (Cl. Swmt sb.-) 

1739 Baker 111 Phil. Trans. XLI. 135 A Young Woman 
. .received a Wound just in the Pupil of her right Eye, by 
tlje Spear of a common Folk. 1748 Aery Ibid. XLV. 412 
She received a Wound 111 the Curnea of her right Eye, by 
the Spear of a common Fork, which also divided the U vea. 

6. a. pi. The thorns or prickles of a plant, the 
spines or spikes of a hedgehog, sharp fins of a 
fish, etc. Chiefly poet . ; now rare. 

[1503 Dunbar Thistle 4- Rose 130 Vpone the awfuIlThris- 
sill scho beheld, And saw him kepit with a busche of speiris. J 
1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 279 The Hedghog lowlcth 
vpon the Serpent., and killeth his aduersary, cai lying 
tne flesh vpon his speaies. 1693 Duyden, etc. Juvenal iv. 
(1697) 91 Maik the pointed spears That from thy Hand 
on his pierc'd Back lie weais 1 Note. He makes the Flat- 
teier call the sharp Fins lising on the Fishes back, bpeais. 
1821 Clare V ill. Ulinstr, II. 161 The veiy biamble, weep- 
ing 'Heath dewy teai-drops that its spears suriound. 1827 
— Sheph Cal. Feb. ix. 23 The hedgehog, . . As shepherd-dog 
his haunt espies,.. lolls up in a bail of speai s, 

b. The sting of a reptile 01 insect, esp. of a 
bee. Now Sussex dial. 

x6o8Topsell Sei penis 172 Nor yet he when [he] with his 
angry mouth Doth byte, such paines and torments bringeth 
As other Serpents . . When with his teeth and speare he 
stingeth. 1609 C. Butler Pent. Mon. A iij b, The speeie 
she hath is but little and not halfe so long as the other Bees. 
Ibid. A vb, Hir speeie she [the bee] is very loth to vse, if 
by any other meanes she can shift hit enimy. a 1700 Ken 
Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 90 Into his Lendrest Parts., 
the pertinacious Legion dart their speai s 1721 Bradley 
Philos. Acc. Wks. Nat. 149 Our Gnat, which is of the un- 
armed Kind, having no Spear 111 its Mouth. 1875 Parish 
Sussex Dial., Shear, the sung of a bee. 1889 Longman’s 
Mag July 269 The best thing.. when you have taken ‘the 
spear ' out, is to rub the place with a leek. 

7. A beam or ray of light. 

c 1850 Lowell Above <$■ Below 1 iii, 'Tis from these heights 
alone your eyes The advancing speai s of day can see. 1894 
Hall Caine Manxman 277 A speai of candle-light shot 
from hei door. 

II. attrib. and Comb. 

8. Simple altiib., in the sense * of or belonging 
to a spear as spear-blade, + -block, -butt, j- -pile 
( = shaft), etc. ; also denoting distance or measure- 
ment, as spear-cast, -length, -throw ; and miscel- 
laneous, as spear-arm, -storm, -stroke, ■ thrust . 

x88o Browning Dram. Idyls, Echetlos 5 Up, back, out, 
down — was the ‘spear-aim play. 1880 F. Wrrri Diary in 
J. Hatton New Ceylon iv. (1881) 99 To the one end of the 
blowpipe is always made fast a "spear-blade. 1543 Acc. Ld. 
High Tieas. Scot. VIII. 223 For ceitane "speir blokis 
boucht..tohisgiacein Ayr, . xv Ii. 1853 Kingsley Hypatia 
vi. 73 An obedience which the Roman soldiers could only 
have compelled by hard blows of the "spear-butt. 1865 Mor- 
ris Jason x. 209 As in the stream they lay A ''spear-cast from 
the shore. 13. . Gaw. <y Gr. Knt. 2316 He sprit forth spenne 
foie, more J?en a "spere lenjie. c 1400 Destr. Troy 3698 Hit 
spirit vp spuiously fyue speiie lenght. 1585 T. Washing- 
ton tr. Nicholas's Voy. 1. viii. 9 The ditch, .was only seuen 
fadomes broade, and twoo speai e lengths deep. 1890 Doyle 
White Company xxxvi, He fell within a spear-length of the 
English line. 1638 Bkathwait Psalmes Parapkr. cli, Six 
hundred iron shekels masse upon my "speare-pile playes. 
1848 Lytton K. Arthur 111. xfvui, May Harold, thus con- 
ftonting all, Pass from the"spoar-storm to the Golden Hall. 
2835 Court Mag. VI. 35/2 The captive English,., awaiting 
the "spear-stroke with unblenching fortitude. 1884 J. Col- 
borne Hicks Pasha 46 Their many-coloured "spear-tassels 
di opping on their shoulders. 1802 Rider Haggard Nada 
28 The men were running.. with the length of a "spear- 
thiowbetween them. 1825 Scorr Talism, xxvi, With sword- 
cut and "spear-thrust all hack’d and pierced through. 1857 
Gosse Omphalos xii. 362 It falls to the ground before the 
‘spear-touch of our Ithuriel. 1895 Cath. Mag. Aug. 210 
The "spear-wound in His side. 

9. General combs, a. With agent-nouns, as 
spear-bearer , -hurler, -planer. 

1449 in Sharp Cov. Myst. (1825) 193 Item, ij sperberrers. . 
ij d. c 25x5 Cocke Lorcll's B. 10 Tankarde berers,. and 
spere planers. 1876 G. W. Cox Gen. Hist. Greece 11. i. 103 
His spear-bearer Gyges. x8gs Jane Menzies Cynewulf’s 
Eleue 25 The great spear-hurler, who the hosts to battle led. 

b. With verbal sbs. (objective or instrumental), 
as spear-bearing, • breaking , -fishing, -pricking, etc. 

1861 Paley /Esc Stylus (ed. 2) Pers. 149 note. Archers, or 
Persians, are again opposed to "spear-bearing Greeks. 1848 
Buckley Iliad 265 "Spear-brandishing Polydamas came as 
an avenger. 1823 Scott Quentin D. xxvi, I should other- 
wise have had "spear-breaking between you and my cousin 
of Orleans. 1601 Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 392/2 Lie cobtll, 
curroch et "speir fischingis super aqua de Spey. 2895 Sir 
H. Maxwell Duke Britain viu. 117 Forced by heavy blows 
and "spear-prickings to resume progress. 1865 Morris 
Jason vi. 485 "Spear-shaking warrior and slim-ankled maid. 
1895 K. Grahame Gold. Age 98 His "spear-splintering crash 
of tourney. 1828 P. Cunningham N. S . Wales (ed. 3) II. 42 
By means of their perpetual wars and the pi ac tices of "spear- 


ihrowing, child-murder, and concubinage. 1848 Buckley 
Iliad 26 "Spear-wielding auxiliaries fiom many dues. 

0 . With past pples. (instrumental), as spear- 
bound, -fallen , -famed, -pierced, etc. 

1816 H. G. Knight Ilderim 280 The "spear-bound steeds 
that ready harness'd fed. 2824 Symmons Agamemnon 104 
The blood-drop . .from die "spear-fallen man Drips apace. 
1848 Buckley Iliad 42 These, "spear-famed Idomeneus com- 
manded. 1863 J. H. Newman Verses Var. Ocias. 33 Faint 
shadows of the "speai -pierced side. 1848 Buckley Iliad 43 
He killed Mynetes and "spear-skilled Epistrophus. 1870 
Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 364 In forefront of battle let 
him fall ; Or., on some foeman’s "spear-swept wall. 

d. With adjs., as spear-headed , -pointed, etc. 

1561 Burning St. Pauls f 2 (Camden), Along and aspeare 

pointed flame of fier. 1598 Barret Theor. Carres it. i. 20 
A speare-headed staffe, shaipe pointed with non. 1753 
Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Phaseolns, The American 
phaseolus, with a sinuated and spear-pointed leaf. 1777 
Ron er /Eschylus (1779) I. 184 Sev'n chiefs of high com. 
niand, In arms spear-ptoof, take their appointed stand. 
X846 Landor Exam. Shahs. Wks. II. 295 Rushes spear 
high. 1873 Sion Workshop Rec. Ser. 1. 59/2 No spear- 
pointed drill can be tempered haid enough not to bleak. 

e. In some specific names, as spear-bill , -billed 
(grebe), spear-leaf, -nosed (bat). 

1827 Grimuth ti. Cuvier II. 9 We may here add the 
Lunette,, spear-nosed bat. Ibid. V. 69 Phyllostowa Has- 
tatum (bpear-leaf Phyllostoine, or Javelin Bat). 1884 Coues 
N. Amor. Birds 793 /Echmophorus, Speai -bill [Index, 
Spear-billed] Grebes. 

10. Special combinations, as spear-axe, a spear 
with an axe-shaped head ; *(■ spear-egg-shaped 
a., Dot. lanceolale-obovale ; f spear-field, the 
field of battle ; + spear-foot (see quot.) ; spear- 
hand, the hand with which a spear is usually 
held, thrown, etc.; the right hand or side; spear- 
hook, US. a kind of snap-liook or spring-hook 
lor taking fish {Cent. Did.); spear-nail (see 
quot.) ; spear-play, exercise or fighting with 
spears ; spear-pyrites, Min, a vaiiety of marcasite 
or while iron pyrites; spear-running, jousting 
with speats ; now arch . ; spear-side (after OE. on 
spere-healfe), the male line of descent; + spear 
silver, Sc. a form of military tax or levy ; f spear- 
stick, a spiked walking-stick ; spear-thrower, an 
implement used to aid the thi owing of a spear. 

1865 J H. Ingraham Pillar of hire xi. 129 The offensive 
weapons of the [Egyptian] army are the. ."spear-axe [etc.]. 
1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) I. 82 *Spear egg- 
shaped,. shaped like a spear Lowaids the base, and like an 
egg towaids its extremity. Ibid. II 474 Flower-scales spear- 
eggshaped, in pairs. C1470 GoL. 4- Gaw. 1238 To speid 
thame our the "spere-feild ensptinging thaisprent. 1753 
Chambo s' Cjcl. Suppl., ’'Spear foot, of a horse, is the lar- 
fool behind. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Hand, "Spear. 
Hand, or Sword-Hand, is used foi a Horseman's Right- 
Hand. 1824 Symmons Agamemnon iz On the spear-hand 
and by tlie seat of state. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek. 2255/2 
* Spear nail, one with a spear-shaped point, c 1640 J. 
Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) I. 325 Given to his Esquiers 
for to play at "Spearplay at Bristol], 26“ 8<<. 1885 C. J. 
Lyall Anc. Arab. Poet. 96 Steeds, in the spear-play skilled. 
1894 Geogr. Jml, III. 479 , 1 hud the pleasure of witnessing 
a spear- play between two parties. 1837 Dana Min. 405 
White I1011 Pyrites, Py> ites thombieus. . , "Spear Pyrites. 
1865 Watts Diet. Client. III. 402 White Iron pyrites, Mar- 
casite, Radiated pyrites, Spear pyrites. CX550 Rolland 
Crt. Venus iv. 597 Than tuik tltay 111 Iurnayis of Torna- 
ment, And "speir ruining, with inony Inteipryis. 1823 
Scon Quentin D. xiv, At the spear-running of Strasbourg. 
x86x Pearson Early 4- Mid. Ages 122 In his [Alfred’s] will 
he declares his intention of. . leaving his land on the "spear- 
side. 1870 Lowell Study Wit id. 246 Such and such 
qualities he got from a grandfather on the spear side. 1496 
Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. I. 324. To gadir m the "spere 
siluer of Perth, Forfare, and Striuelinschire. x8ox_ tr. 
Gabrielh's Myst. Hush. II. 135 His "spear stick, pelisse; 
&c. were at the Curate’s. 1871 Tylor Prim. Cult. I. 6a 
The highest people kuowu to have used the spear-thrower 
proper aie the Aztecs. 

D, In the names of plants, trees, etc., as spear 
arum, + crowfoot, -fern, -flower, -lily, -(plume) 
thistle, -wood (see quots.). 

1845-50 Mrs. Lincoln Led. Bot. App. 220/1 "Spear arum, 
Rensselaer la. 2597 Geraude Herbal 11. ccclv. 8x5 Called 
..in English "Speare Crowfoote, Spearewoort, and Bane- 
woort. 2867 W. W. Smyth Coal # Coal-mining 37 The 
Odontoptens, or tooth-fern, and Lonchopteris, or "spear- 
fern, are [fossil] genera which occur less frequently. 2892 
Cent. Did.. *S pear-flower, a tree or shrub of the large 
tropical ana subtropical genus Ardisia of the Myrsinese. 
2889 Maiden Usef. Native PL 621 Doryanthes excelsa. . . 

‘ "Spear Lily.’ ‘ Giant Lily.’ 1855 Miss Pratt Flower. Pl. 

III. 232 ("Spear Plume Thistle.) Heads of flowers large, 
mostly solitary. 2753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Thistle, 
The broad-leaved "spear-Thistle. 2777 Jacob Cat. Plants 
19 Cat duus lanceolatus.S pear-Thistle. 2844 H. Stephens 
Bk. Farm III. xo66 The biennial spear-thistle, Cntcus 
lanceolatus, the spines of which breaking in the flesh, give 
acute pain when touched. 187a Macmillan True Vine vii. 
320 In the common spear-thistle, each plant produces up- 
wards of a hundred seed-vessels. 2866 Treas. Bot. 1077/2 
" Spearwood, Acacia doraioxylott. 2874 Ibid. Suppl. 2343/2 
Spearwood, also Eucalyptus doratoxylon, 

o. In the names of fishes, as spear-beak, dog, 
-fish (see quots.). 

1896 Lycekker Roy. Nat. Hist. V. 507 The extinct 
Jurassic "spear-beaks ( Aspidorhynchus ) constitute a second 
family. 2848 Zoologist VI. 1975 Picked Dog, "Spear Dog, 
Spinax acanthias . x88a Jordan & Gilbert Syn. Fishes 
N. Arner. 219 Carpiodes cyprinus. , . Quillback j "Spear- 
fish ; Sail-fish ; Skimback. Ibid. 420 Tetrap turns albidus , 
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Bill-fish j Spear-fish. *888 Goode Amer. Indies 241 In 
Cuba, the Spear -fishes are called ‘ Aguja '. 

Spear (spl 0 *), sbfi Forms : 5-6 spare, 6 
speare, speare, g speer, 7 - spear. [Irregular 
vaiiant ofSt’lRE sb.\ peril, influenced by prec.] 
fl. A spiie of a church or other building; a 
pyramid. Obs. 

a 1490 Botoneu /tin. (Nasmith, 1778) 221 Altitudo de le 
spere’.sicut rnodo fracto continet 200 pedes, [/bid. 241 
Spera sive pinaculura cum turn quadrata ecclesise Beats 
Maris de Radclyffi] *5°9 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1570) 
169 Chemnis also, as Diodoius sayes, Builded a speere hye 
and wonderous...This speere was costly, dere and sump- 
tuous. *570-6 Lamb/vude Perainh. Kent (1826) 260 The 
speareor steeple of which Churche was fired by lightening. 
ci6 05 Acc.Bk. IF. IF fay, in Antiquary XX.XI1. 212 The 
great spere of St. Wilfrides steple. *6s_3 H. More Antid. 
A tli. 1. iv. § 2 If you say it consists of Points, . . I can demon- 
strate that every Spear or Spire-Steeple is as thick as it is 
long. *663 iu Strype Slow's Suit’. (1754) I. n. vii. 443/1 
Your Lordship being the Owner of the greatest Part of the 
said Speare or Steeple. 175s Mem. Ca/>t. P. Drake II. lit. 
79 A great and rich Cloyster, . where there is a very fine 
Church that has four Spears. 

2. The plumule or rudimentaiy shoot of a seed; 
spec, the acrospire of grain. 

1647 Herrick Noble Numbers , To Futde Cod Tell me 
the motes, dust, sands, and speares Of Corn, when Summer 
shakes his eares. *676 M. Cook Forest-Trees 63 Water- 
ing them [nuts, etc.] may kill them, by making the kernel 
swell too hastily, and so crack it before the spear causeth 
it ; 01 it may Mould and stupifie the spear, a *722 Lisle 
Hnsb. (*757) 91 By the time the spear is shot under ground 
the corn is well rooted. 1886 Elworthy IF. Som. IFord- 
bk. s.v., In maltiug or other germination of grain, the spear 
is that sprout which develops into the future stalk, as dis- 
tinct from the shoots which form rootlets. 

to. A blade, shoot, or sprout (of grass, etc.). 

184* Cat lin N. Anter. Itid. Iv. (1844) H. 203 Not a spear 
of glass is broken 01 bent by his feet. 1865 Athenaeum No. 
*979. 444/3 Leaves of trees and spears of corn. 1873 Joaquin 
Miller Life among the Modocs xx. 253 He pointed to the 
new leaves of the trees, [and] the spears that weie bursting 
ihrough the ground. 1896 Hoivells impress. <$• Exp. 2S3 
Every spear of grass had been torn from it. 
c. Similarly of hair. 

*852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tonis C. xxv. If tliey's to pull 
every spear o’ har out o' my head it wouldn’t do no good. 

3. south, dial. a. collect. Reeds, esp. as a 
material for thatching, or for plastering upon. 

1794 Trans. Soc. Arts XII. *44 This prevents its being 
overrun with spear and sedge. 18x9 Corbett Weekly Reg. 
13 Feb. 658 In England we sometimes thatch with iceds, 
which in Hampshire, are called spear. *894 Times 14 June 
14/1 The long coarse herbage which fringes the banks of 
rivers and other streams, and is. locally termed ‘ spear makes 
excellent thatch for hay and com stacks. 

to. A stem or stalk of a reed, osier, etc. 

1844 W, Barnes Poems Rur. Life (1848) 388 Spears,, the 
steins of the reed armido phragmites, sometimes employed 
instead of laths to hold plaster. *005 JFestm. Gas. 12 Aug. 
5/1 She walked down to the water sedge, through the gieen 
osier spears, bareheaded. 

c. attrib. in spear-bed, reed. 
i8xa Col. Hawker Diary (1893) I. 46 Second storeys of 
many houses of spear reed, cemented, .with plaster. 1863 
Wise New Forest 287 The phrase ‘spire-bed’, or 'speai- 
bed field ', is very common, meaning a particular field, near 
where the * spires ’ grow. 1874 T. Hardy Far fr. Mad. 
Crowd I. xxii. 251, I believe Farmer Boldwood kissed her 
behind the spear-bed at the sheep-washing. 

Spear (splat), slip Also 6 spere. [Variant of 
Spire jA 3 J 

1. A young tree, esp. a young oak ; a sapling. 
Also attrib. in spear oak, tree. 

*543 Mem. Fountains (Surtees) 412 Yonge saplings, speres 
of okes and ashes. 189* Pall Mall G. 23 Mar. 3/3 Large 
numbers of spear trees are destroyed while decaying pollards 
are left standing. 1895 Daily News 20 May 6/5 Bury 
Wood, which is mainly composed of spear oaks, horn-beam, 
and blackthorn. 

+ to. transf. A stripling, youth. Also fig. Ohs. 
*526 Skelton Magnyf. 947 In faythe, Lyberte is nowe a 
lusty spere. <21539 — Agst. Gamesche 111. 41 At Gynys 
when ye ware But a siendyi spere, Dekkyd lewdly in your 
gere. 

2. techn. A pump-rod. Also attrib. 

*729 Capt. W. Wriglesworth MS. Log-bk. of the ' Lyell' 

9 Oct., Took in. . 18 small Sparrs, and 9 Spears. *73* Phil. 
Trans. XXXVII. 7 The four Necks of the Crank have each 
an Iron Spear, or Rod, fixed at their upper Ends to the respec- 
tive Libra, or Lever. *750 Blancicley Nav. Expos. 124 
Stave or Spear (Pump Hand) is a long Rod of lion with an 
Eye at the upper End, which Hooks to the Brake. 1824 
Mechanics Mag. No. 43. 238 Which lequires least manual 
labour in the case of a common ship-pump, along orashort 
spear ? *849 Green well Coal-trade Terms, Northumb. 

4- Dur/t, 49 Spears are made of Memel or Norway fir, in 
lengths of about 40 feet, and joined together by spear-plates. 
*86a 'Times 28 Jan., The engine from which Lhe pumps de- 
live their motive power.. and the great beam to which their 
‘spears ' or rods weie attached. 

Spear, -rA 4 Dev. and Cormsj. dial. [Variant 
of Spar rf.*] A thatching tod. Also attrib . 

*837 J> T. Palmer Dialogue Dev. Dial. Gloss. 84 Spears 
or Spear-sticks \ the pointed sticks, doubled and twisted, 
usea for thatching. 1891 Hart laud Gloss. s.v.. Slatting., 
shoots of withy or nut-halse by means of a spear-nook, winch 
is like a narrow-bladed bill-hook. *899 Bourne Billy Bray 
55 (E.D.D.), I told the farmer to bi ing three hundred sheaves 
[of reed). ., and some spears for them. 

Spear (spl<u), sbfi rare. [f. Spear zl 3 ] The 
act of shearing or striking with a spear, spec, in 
pig-sticking. 


*003 Sir M G. Gerard Leaves ft. Diaries vii. 224 The 
gainer of first spear in the final heat becoming the winner 
of the Cup. Ibul., The rule is that upon anyone touching 
the pig and calling ‘ Spear ’, should any other man . have 
reason to question the claim, he must shout * No spear ’. 
Spear, variant of Speer sb. 1 (scieen, etc.). 
Spear (sploj), ».l Obs. (exc. dial.). Forms : 
3 speren, 5 speryn (speyryn) 5 4-5 spere, sper 
(4 spir-) 5 6 speare, 6 , 9 dial, spear, [a. MLG. 
speren (LG. speren , speeren, speiren ), related to 
MDu. sperren, (JHG. sperran : see Spar vA 
It is clear from rimes and other evidence that the pret. 
forms sperde, spent, common in the 13th and 14th centuries, 
usually belong to this verb and not to spert e Spar z<. 1 ] 

1. trails. To shut or close (a door, lid, etc.) 
firmly or securely; + to bar or block (a way). 

c i^ep Gen. 4- Ex. 384 He ben don ut of blisses eid, 
Cherubin hauet Oe gaLes sperd. a 1300 Cursor M. 5618 I11 
his kist he barn sco did. Quen it spird was wit he hi. .Sco 
laid it on he water fame. Ibid. 18086 Speis [Gott. bperis] 
your yates, his es na gamen. £1330 R. Brunne Citron. 
I Face (Rolls) 13166 Sire Richer saw, & Bcduer herde, pat 
her enemis her weyes sperde. a 1400-50 Alexander 5545 
In at a wicket he went & wynly it speris. ? *449 Fusion 
Lett. I. 83 And qhan he com thedder, the dors were fast 
spend. 1542 Becon Potation for Lent I viij b, Heauen 
gates were speared agaynst vs for the sin of our first father 
Adam. £1550 Bale Image both Ch, (East) 30 Speared is 
Gods Temple, when his tiue worshipping is hid. *894 in 
Heslop Northumb Id, Gloss. 
to. With up. 

*445 in A «,£>//« XXVII 1. 275 Where as townyswere longe 
speryd vp, he dare sette wide )>e yates. 1538 Bale '/'lire 
Lames noo, I close vp heauen, And speare vp paiadyce. 

2. In general sense : To close, shut, etc. 

a 1225 After. R, 80 pet ?e heitojeines. . tunen [C. speren] 
ower eiSurles. a 1340 Ham pole Psalter x. 5 His egh lidys. . 
l>at now ere oppynd & now sperd. Ibid. cxl. 3 Swa be oure 
lippis opyn til shrift, and sperd til excusynge of syn. *387 
Tkevisa H igden (Rolls) VII. *21 For oveimoche sorwe 
die herte is stoken and spered. <**400-50 Alexander 3649 
Brant vp he sittis, Springis out a spere, sperid all j>e plalis. 
a 1425 tr. Arderne's Treat. Fistula, etc. 39 pe lacertes and 
pe synowes speiyng and opnyng he lure, c 1440 Promp. 
Pare. 283/1 Lacyn, or spere wytlie a lace, fibulo. c *550 
Bale Image Both Ch. (Wyer) E v, So was it [a hook] afoie 
speared by the decre of God. 1560 Becon Policy War 
Wks. 1564 I. 139 Howe many wynke and speare theyr 
eyes, because they wyll not se ft. 

3. To shut up or confine (a peison) in a prison 
or other place. Also fig. 

c 1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 2194 He dede hem binden, and leden 
dun, And speren iaste in his prisun. c 1300 Ilcivclok 448 
Onon. he ferde To pe tour per he woren sperde. *375 
Barbour Bruce iv. 14 Thai stythly speiyt [thaim] Bath m 
fetrys and in presoune. c *400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxiv. 1x3 
He spered him in omanges bis tresour withouten mete or 
drink, c *460 Play of Sacrament 46 In an lioote ouyn 
[they] speryd hym fast. *542 Becon Potation for Lent 
F iiij, Fastynge speareth vp & endoseth as though it were 
in a nariowe prison the extraordinary & vnlawfull inocions. 
1548 — Solace Soul Wks. 1564 II. in Therfore doth he. . 
snarle him with these fetters and clienes, speareth hym in 
this prison & dongen, 

to. To shut up, put away, or enclose, in some 
receptacle. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6888 Ilk waand pat pai pere bare He 
sperd wit-in per santuare. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 
3656 Cunsel of shryfte sperd yn hys breste, He ne oght for 
to telle. Ibid. 6x34 Weyl I ferde Ar y, yn purs, penys 
sperde. <1*400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxiv. 195 In 
pi wombe pou speredest heuene Hele of god, vre mede. 
0*564 Becon Art. Chr, Relig. Proved Wks. 1564 II. 158 
When the disciples.. dyd receaue his bodye they receiued 
it neither shutte or speared, 01 enclosed on ye bread. 

O. To unite or join closely. 

*545 Bale Image Both Ch. C vj, They are speared up to- 
gether faste unto hym with the shyninge cheane of charite. 

4. To exclude ; to shut out. 

. <**300 Cursor M. 25183 pat thorn vr liuelade wick we 
sper fra us pe rightwis demester. *3.. Seven Pemt, Psalms 
72 in Engl. Stud. X. 234 In heuene, whan pou holdist alle. 
Late me not be per out isperd. c *440 Jacob's Well 228 
Wo to ?ou_ pat speryn out of 30ure herte be mynde of 
cristes passioun. C1450 Cov, Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 31 This 
blysse 1 spere From sow ryth fast. 

5. absol. To perform the act of closing or shutting. 

<*1300 Cursor M. 13329 O paim pou sal pe caiss her, For 

to oppen bath and sper. Ibid. 17357 pai sperd fast wit lok 
and kai. c 1340 Hamtole Pr. Cause. 3835 Of wilk pe pape 
pe kays bers, Whar-with he bathe opens and spers. 1538 
Bale God's Promises vu,0 perfyght keye of David, . . whych 
openest and no man speareth. c *550 — Image Both Ch. 
(Day) I iij, With all auctonte..to open or to speare. 

6. intr. To close or shut; to admit of being 
closed, rare. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1683 pu sal . . Mak a dor wit mesur wide, 
A wmdou sperand wel on hei. 1550 Bale Eng. Votaries 11 
38 Whyls tlie dore..oft tymes opened and speared agayne. 
Hence Speared///, a. 1 ; Spearing vbl, sbP and 
///, a. 

u 1300 Cursor M. 10091 He com in at pe yatt sperd. 
<11425 Ibid. *683 (Trill.), pou shall.. Make.. A sperynge 
wyndowe als on he3e. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 284/2 Latoh- 
ynge, or sperynge wytbe a lacche, clitnra, pessulatus. 
Ibid. 460/1 Sloot, or schytyl of sperynge, . . pessnlum. 
c *450 Mtrour Saluacionn (Roxb.) 24 And hot it is mer- 
veille and more to passe tliorgh spered 3ate. 154a Becon 
Potationfor Lent I viij b,Thespearyngeof the chyrch dore. 
Spear (splat), v. 2 Also 6-7 speer. [lriegular 
variant of Spirb v. Cf. Spear sb. 2 ] intr. Of 
corn, eta : To sprout, germinate. Also with out. 

*573 Tusser Huso. (1878) 174 Malt being well speered, the 
more it will cast. *65* R, Child in Ilartlib's Legacy 


(1655) gx Rooks, which pluck up m light land, piesently 
after the Corn speareth, much Corn. 1678 Phil. Ttans. 
XII. 946 As soon as the Heads begin to shoot or speer 
within the ground, . . howe or pare the ground all over very 
thin, a 1722 Lisle Husb. (1757) JI 4 Fouiteen barley-corns 
of the twenty had put forth roots, but had not speared. 
Ibid. 139 In turning up wet wheat sti aw. I found, many 
loose grains speared out. *763 Mills Pract . Hnsb. III. 156 
That surface must be so fine, and so lightly compressed, 
that the seed may spear through it. <*1825- m dial, 
glossaries (Yks., E. Anglia, Kent, Surrey, Sussex, etc.). 
1886 Science VII. 174 Tne single blade ‘speais’ first into 
three, then into five or more side-shoots. 

Heuce Speared ppl. a P ; Spea*ring vbl. sb. 2 
1577-82 Breton Toyes Wks. (Grosart) I. 58/2 What their 
shtftes should be,, .by speered Mault the Bruer soone will 
see. 1707 Mortimer Husb. (172 x) II. 23 You may picpare 
them for spearing by laying the [Ash-] Keys in Eaith or 
Sand. 1765 Museum Rust. III. 151 It would have been 
better.. if more of it had been giown last year, when the 
wheat was almost all speared. 

Spear (spl°u), vP [f. Spear sbA C f. G. speerenl\ 

1. trans. To pierce or transfix with a spear. 

*755 m Johnson, *774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1824) III. 40 

A prodigious ray., was speared by the Negioes at Guada- 
loupe. 18x5 Scott Guy M . liv, The only light.. was a 
quantity of wood burnt to chaicoal in an iron giate, such 
as they use in spearing salmon by nighty 1823 — Quentin 
D. x, He would questionless have made in, and speared the 
bt ute. *853 Kane Grimtell Exp. 1. (1856) 480, I have seen 
them spear the eider on the wing. *869 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. (1875) III. xii. 176 The poet tells us how the King 
saw his men speared and shot down. 
fig. and transf. *843 Carlyle Past <$• Pr. tv. iii, Spear- 
ing down and destroying Falsehood. *855 Tennyson Maud 

I. iv. 23 The Mayfly is tom by the swallow, the sparrow 
speai’d by the shrike. 

2. intr. To rise up like a spear. 

1822 Ainslie Land of Burns 151 Do ye see a steeple 
yonner, spearing up fiae amang the massy trees? 1891 
Illustr. Lond. News 7 Feb. 174/1 The two broken masts, 
swinging and spearing high up under the . . heaps of vapour. 

Spear(e, obs. forms of Speer v.i 
Speared, a. [f. Spear jA 1 ] Armed with a 
spear or spears. 

18x9 Keats Ot/10 v. v. 160, I will lead your legions foith, 
Compact in steeled squares, and speared files. 1839 Bailey 
Festus 150 The speared desiies that overran The faiiest 
fields of virtue. 

Spearer (splo’rar). [f. Spear sb.i or z/.3] One 
who is armed with, or strikes with, a spear. 

Mote frequent in Combs., as eel-, salmon-spcarer. 

*573 Baret A l?f., A Pensioner, a geutilman about a prince 
alway leady, with his speare: a sperer. 1885 Sat. Rev. 
21 Nov. 673/1 The spearer [of eels] takes aim. 

Spea'r-grass. Also speargrass, spear grass, 
[f. Spear w-] 

+ 1 . = Speauwobt 3 . Obs. 

1548 Turner Names Ilerbes (E.D.S.) 84 Flamula is the 
herbe whiche we cal in englishe Sperewuite or spergrasse. 
*579 T. Lupton Notable Things hi. § gi (1660) 48 Whoso- 
ever is tormented with the Sciatica or the Gout, let them 
take an herb called Speregrasse. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IF, 

II. iv. 340 Yea, and to tickle our Noses with Spcar-grasse, 
to make them bleed. 

2. One or other of various British grasses, esp. 
couch-grass (Triticum repens, Agrostis , etc.). 

1784 Young's Annals Agric. I. 197 The soil is light and 
sandy, and consequently very subject to spear-grass ( triti- 
cum repens). 1806 J. Grahame Birds of Scot. 3 He founds 
their lowly house, of withered bents And coarsest speargrass. 
1820 Keats Lamia 11. 228 Let spear-grass and tne spiteful 
thistle wage War on his temples. *823 E. Moor Suffolk 
Words, Spear -grass } the coarse sour grass., called couch, 
squitch, and quttcji, in other counties. *825 Holdich Ess. 
Weeds Agric. 43 Black-grass ( Alopecnrns agrestic), also 
called Black-bent, Spear-grass, Slender Foxtail-grass, etc. 

3. Avter. a. One or other of several species of 
meadow-grass, esp. Poa pratensis. 

1747 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1887 II. 80 The glass which 
comes in first after ditching is spear-grass and white clover. 
176a Mills Syst. Pract. Husb. I. *52 Mi. Eliot, after drain- 
ing the swamp [in New England].., sowed it with grass- 
seed, such as red clover, spear grass, . . and herd grass. 1846- 
50 A. Wood Closs-bk. Bot. 614 Poapratensis. SpearGrass. 
. .P. nemoralis. Wood Spear Grass. . .P. anmea. Annual 
Spear Glass. *856 A. Gray Man. Bot . (i860) 561 Poa annua. 

, . Low Spear-Grass. 

to. Some South American grass or plant. 

1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle iv, Impervious underwood of 
prickly pear, penguin, and speai grass. 

c. Sea spear-grass, a species of manna-grass. 
*856 A. Gray Man. Bot. (i860) 560 Glyceria maritima, . . 
Se.t Spear-Grass. 

4. Austr. One or other of various grasses be- 
longing to different genera (see quots.). 

1847 Leichhardt Jrnl. ii. 44 Very disagreeable, however, 
was the abundance of But r and of a Spear-grass [Ariitida). 
1865 Tenison-Woods Disc. ,)■ Expl. Austr. II. 463 note, 
The settlers call it spear-grass, and it is, I believe, a species 
of Anthistiria. *874 Ranken Dow. Australia v. 86 Sheep 
in paddocks cannot be so well kept dear of spear grass. 
1889 Maiden Uscf. PI. 90 Heteropogon contortus, . . 1 Spear 
Grass \ Ibid. 1 10 These grasses are excellent feeding before 
the appeaiance of the inflorescence; afterwards they are 
known as ‘Spear Grasses ’. 1890 Lumholtz Cannibals 23 
A nocuous kind of grass, namely the dreaded spear-grass 
{Andropogon contortus), which .. rendered sheep-raising 
impossible. 

5. A New Zealand umbelliferous plant of the 
genus Aciphylla. 

*851 [see Spaniard 3 a]. _ *863^ S. Butler First Year 
Cantero. Settl, vi. 8x Spaniard, .is sometimes called spear- 
grass, and grows to about the size of a mole-bill. 
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SPEC. 


SPEAH-HEAD. 

6. One or other of several Asiatic grasses or 
plants. 

1864 Daily Tel. 15 Aug., A plate wheie an elephant could 
not crush tiu ought he thorn-trees,., the creeping plants, and 
the spear-grass. 1884 J. Gilmour Mongols 81 Here and 
there were the ghost-like remnants of last year’s giowlh of 
spear-gtass. X900 Polloic & Thom Sports Burma. 378 
Coming in contact with spear grass and the fine hair of the 
bamboo. 

Spea r-head. Also spearhead, [f. Speak jA 1 ] 

1 . The sharp-pointed head or blade forming the 
striking or piercing end of a spear. 

c 1400 Maundev, (Roxb.) it. 6 Ane of |>e nayles, and }>e 
spete heued, and many o|zer reliques er in Fraunce, c 1400 
Laud Troy Bk. 17106 l’hei weiealle In mochel doute How 
the spere-hed scholde gon oute With-oute lesyng of his lyflf, 
C1445 Lydg. Nightingale 11. 158 Thurgh myn hert the sper- 
hed gan it dresse. 1503 Acc.Ld. High Tieas . Scot. II. 20a 
For ane sper hede gilt, xxviij s. 1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 54 
Ther is a grasse called sperewort, and hath a long narowe 
leafe, lyke a spei e-heed. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 
(1637) *88 They found Spear-heads, axes, and swords of 
brasse. 1638 Jun ius Taint. A ncients 320 Otheis do but shew 
their halfe bodies, .. their head-pieces, their spear-heads. 
1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. a) s.v, Tamwarth , A large tiench 
remains.. where bones of inen and horses, and spear-heads, 
have been dug up. 1825 Scott Tnlism. xxviii, His lance., 
shivered into splinters from the steel spear-head up to the 
very gauntlet. 1883 in Fisheries Japan (Fish. Exhib.l^s 
A long bamboo rod.. which is tipped at the extremity with 
an iron-barbed spear-head. 

fig. 1893 in J. H. Bairow Worlds Parlt. Reltg. II. 1540 
The Scriptures were to be the spear-head, all other know- 
ledge the well-fitted handle. 

2 . transf A thing having the pointed form char- 
acteristic of the head of a spear. 

> 1894 Doyle S. Holmes 35 The sticky spearheads of the 
chestnuts were just beginning to burst into their fivefold 
leaves. 1897 Quiller-Couch Stevenson’s St. Ives xxxiii, 
Yonder was England, with the Solway cleaving the coast— 
a bioad, blight spearhead, slightly bent at the tip. 

3 . attrib . and Comb., as spear-head form , -shaped. 

1865 Lubbock Prelt. Times it. 274 A weathered hatchet. . 
identical in form with the spearhead shaped specimens 
from Amiens. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 324 The 
Fan decorates the bellows with spearhead forms, the points 
whereof are diiected towards the fire. 

Spearien, obs. form of Spake v.i 
Speariness. rare ~ l . [f. Speary a. 1 ] The 
character of being speary or sharp-pointed. 

<2x722 Lisle Hush. (1757) 141 The spikiness andspeari- 
ness of the tops. 

Spearing (spioTiq), sb. Chiefly U.S. [?ad.Du. 
and G. spiering smelt (see Spauling).] a. U.S. 
The anchovy, to. Ground spearing (see quots.). 

? 1838 Encycl, Metrop, (1845) XXIV. 333/2 Sauries My ops, 
Cuv. ;.. Mouse-eyed Saury... Is found off St. Helena, and 
called by the colonists the Ground Spearing. 1884 Goode 
Nat. Hist. Aquat. Anint. 612 The fishermen distinguish it 
[Anchovy] from, the true ‘ Whitebait the young of the 
herring, calling it ‘Spearing’. 1896 Jordan & Evermann 
Fishes Amer. 533 Trachinocepfiahts my ops,.. Ground 
Spent ing;.. common in West Indies and Brazil 

Spearing (spla-riq), ybl. sb. [f. Speak ». 3 ] 
The action of piercing, killing, etc., with a spear. 
Also attrib. 

1779 Cook Third Voy. vi. v. (1784) III. 297 Our diversion 
was therefore changed to spearing of salmon, 1839 T. C, 
Hofland Brit. Angler's Man. xv. (1841) 184 The spearing- 
ground generally chosen, is a soft, sandy, or grassy bottom. 
1876 ‘ Wildfowler ' Shooting 4 Fishing Trips II. 263 He 
resumed his spearing [of eels]. 1900 Isabel Savory Sports - 
■woman in India i. 16 Spearing on the near side of a horse 
is most dangerous, and is not allowed. 

f Spea ring, ppl. a. Obs.~ l [f, * spear, var. of 
Spiue v.] Rising in a spiial form. 

1752 Pint, Trans.% LV II. 478 Those, who saw it evaporate, 
affirm it ascended into the clouds 111 a long spearing vapour, 
and at last ended in a fiery stieam. 

Hpearke, obs. form of Spark sb. 1 
Spear-like (spl»ul9ik),a. [f. Spear sbf\ Re- 
sembling a spear m shape or in shaipness. 

1567 Maple r Or. Forest 35 The Bulrush hath . . two kindes : 
one. .verie blunt and the other is rather Spearelike. a 1593 
Marlowe tr. 1st Bit. Lucan 330 Fiery meteors blaz'd in 
heauen : Now spearlike, long; now like a spreading torch. 
*865 Tylor Early Hist. Man . viii. 223 This speai-hke 
fossil. 187a Coues N. Amer. Birds 265 A quick thrust of 
the spear-like bill. 1884B0WER & Scott De Tory's Phaner. 
220 Each of these contains a single spear-like crystal. 

Spearman (spl»vmsen). [f. Spear sbA Cf. 
Speabsman.] 

1 . A soldier or warrior armed with a spear ; one 
who carries a spear as a weapon. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7753 Of knijtes & squiers, Spere- 
men auote & bowemen, & also arbjasters. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce xv. 220 To the ficht Maknakill then Come with twa 
hundreth of gude sper-men. c 1400 Land Troy Bk. 1G671 
The speremen ride, the bowemen schote. C1500 Melusine 
219 Tnenne mounted spere men on horsback, and bygane 
euery man to march e forth in fayre nray. 1591 Savilg 
Tacitus, Hist. 11. xxxiii. 73 A valiant compauie. .of speare- 
men and horse departed away. X665 Manley Grotius' Low 
C, Wars 4S1 Against whom was sent Lewis of Nassau, with 
400 Spear-men. 1790 CowpEr Odyss. 111. 304 Beside him, 
he bade sleep the spearman bold. _ X807 Wordsw. White 
Doe vf. 123 A Spearman brought him to the ground. 1863 
J. H. Ingraham Pillar of Fire xi. 128 The Egyptian army 
consists]. , of bowmen, spearmen,, .and other corps, 
b. A royal or civic officer bearing a spear. 

c 1640 R. Sempill Piper of Kilbarchan 29 At fairs he 
play’d before the Spear-men, All gaily graithed in their 
gear-meu. 1674 Blount Glossogr. (ed, 4), Pensioners,. , 


are the more noble sort of Guard to the King’s Person... In 
Hen. 8. time they were called Spearmen. 

2 . A spearer of fish. 

1815 Scott Guy M. xxvi, * The deil’s in Gabriel 1 1 said the 
spearman, as the fiagtnents of glowing wood floated, .down 
the stream. 

3 . U.S. As an insect-name (see quot.). 

1868 Rep. U.S. Commissioner Agnc. (1869) 80 Numbers 
of the Lebia grandis. .were taken feeding on the larvce of 
the ten-lined spearman ( Doryphora 10-lineata), 

Spearmint (spiaumint). [f. Spear j^.i] 

1 . The common garden mint, Mentha viridis, 
much used in cookery. 

1362 Turner Herbal 11. (1368) 54 Tbys herbe is called 
with us gardin mynte, and as far as I lemembie, it is called 
spere mynte, and if it be not named so, it may well be called 
so of the sharpnes of the lefe. 1384 Cogan Haven Health 
xvi. 38 One [kind] most fragrant in sauour..is called Speie 
Mint, and is vsed to be put in puddings. _ 1397 Gerarde 
Herbal 11. ccxv, 552 The leaues of Speaie Mint ai e long like 
those of the Willow tree. 1620 Venner Via Recta vii. 133 
Of these two, the Speare-Mmt is the more excellent. 1666 
Boyle Orlg. Forms 4 Qual. 124 Raphanus Aquations, 
Spearemint, and even Ranunculus it self, did grow.. in 
Viols filld with fair water. 17x7 Berkeley Jrnl. Tour 
Italy Wks. 1871 IV. 332 Air perfumed with speermint 
growing over an ample space. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. 
Guinea 247 In this garden he had. .onions, parsley, spear- 
ment, ana the Spanish raddish. 1807 P. Gass Jrnl. xot 
There is in the bottoms a great quantity of spear-mint ana 
currant bushes. i8xx A. T. Thomson Lona. Disp. (18x8) 
233 Spearmint is stomachic and carminative. 1882 Garden 
6 May 320/r Mint should now be planLed, both the Spear- 
mint and Peppermint. 

b. With pi. A plant of this. 

*S39 Elyot Cast. Helthe 78 Mylke, newe mylked, wherin 
is put.. three leaues of good speare myntes. 1620 Venner 
Via Recta ii, 44 Take., of Speremints, of Balme, of each 
one handfull. 

2 . attrib . and Comb., as spearmint-leaf, oil, root, 
water. 

1662 R. Mathew Uni. Alcli. 192 Put into it one quart of 
Rose-water, and one quart of Spermint-water. x68x Grew 
Musoeum 1. vii. ii. 163 Not Oval, but rather expressing the 
figure of a Speer-Mint-Leaf. 1737 A Cooper Distiller il 
v. (1760) 126 The simple Waters now commonly made, 
aie Orange- flower-water, .. Spear-mint-water [etc]. 1786 
Abercrombie Gard. Assist. 306 Plant spear-mint roots in 
a hot bed. 1837 Miller Elem. Client., Org. vii. § 1. 44S 
Indifferent oils, such as spearmint oil (CsoHjoO?). i860 
Warter Sea-board II. 29 All I could give her was some 
spearmint water. 

Spear-point, [f. Spear sb. i] 

1 . The point of a spear. 

£1430 Merlin xvii. 275 The cristin hem receyved at spere 
poynte. 1584 Shuttleworths' A cc, (Chetham Soc.) 13 Payed 
for makinge a spair poynt, vj 4 . 1597 Gal. Bordet Pap. II. 
464 Langnges. .did openlie baffell and reprove the said lord 
Hurrise of treason, by beating his glove upon a speare 
point. 1753 Chambers’ Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Crambe, A fruit 
of the shape of a spear point. 1776 Mickle tr. Canteens' 
Lusiad ix. 78 Like melted gold the brazen spear-points blaze. 
18x3 Scott Guy M. xlvii, A staff in her hand, headed with 
a sort of spear-point. 1856 Kingsley Heroes iv. ii, Then 
they hurled their lances at his shield, but the spear-points 
turned like lead. 

attrib. 1862 Catal. Internat. Exhib., Brit. II. No. 6490. 
Table knives and forks, spear point, palette, and butchers* 
knives. 

2 . transf. Something resembling the point of a 
spear. 

x86i L. L. Noble Icebergs x6g Where the ice shoots up 
into thin spear-points. 1902 Daily Citron. 1 Apr. 2/1 The 
ruddy spearpoints of the beech buds . . swelling with new life. 

3 . A species of moth (see quot.). 

1832 J. Rennie Consp. Butter/I, 4 M. 79 The Spear Point 
(A crony eta cuspis) ... Rare. Ke 11 1, 

Spear-rib, obs. form of Spare-bib. 

Spearse, variant of Sperse v. 

Spear-shaft. Also i, 3 speresweft, 4-5 
speresohaft(e, 5 spereshafte, speyre-chaft. [f. 
Speak sb.l Cf. OHG. sperascaft (MITG, sper- 
schaft, G. speerschaft), MSw. spdrsskapt .J The long 
shaft or handle to which the spear-liead is fixed. 
Also transf. (quot. 1841). 

a 900 W^rferth tr. Gregory's Dial. 14 pser hi eaile on- 

E unnon heora hors mid heora sperescxftum jrerscan. c 1205 
ay. 14752 He nom senna spere-scscft be wes long & swijie 
stserc. 138a Wyclif i Chron. xx. 3 Whos spere schaft was 
as the heme of websters. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
xti. xxiv, Locusta..haj> longe legges, as a spere schafte. 
c 1420 Contin. Brut 337 William Walworth .slow lack 
Stiaw, and anon ry}t here dede smyjt of his hed, and sette 
it vp apon a spere-schafte. 1483 Wardr. Acc . in Antiq. 
Rep. (1807) I. 49, viij spereshaftes with their chapitulls. 
a 1700 Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 26 Fit barbed 
Heads for their Spear-shafis to make. 1841 H. Miller O.R. 
Sandst. vii. 119 They foim a continuous convex stratum in 
the sandstone spear-shaft. 1887 Morris Odyssey x. 170 As 
I steadied myself with my spear-shaft. 

Spear-shaped, a. [f. Speak sb. 1 ] Resembling 
a spear in shape ; pointed like a spear. 

1763 Mills Pract, Husb. III. 282 The lobes are small, 
spear-shaped, and hoary on their under side. 1796 Wither- 
ing Brit. Plants (ed. 3) I. 203 Petals, .spear-shaped, rather 
flat, but a little bent inwards. Ibid. III. 625 Thorns simple 
and ( compound : leaves spear-shaped. 1831 Scott Ct. Rob. 
xxiii, The tent.. was raised upon tall spear-shaped poles. 
1837 P, Keith Bot. Lex. 260 Appendages, .varying much 
in form in different species, as awl-shaped, spear-shaped, 
half-arrow-shaped. 1908 Sir H. Johnston GrenfeU 4 Congo 
II. xxvii. 788 The paddles along the main Bourse of the 
Congo are generally spear-shaped. 


Spearsman. [f. Spear j 5 .i] = Spearman. 

1836 Mrs. Traill Backus, Canada 139 He is considered 
very skilful as a spearsman. 1883 blanch. Exam. 13 Feb. 
5/4 They are specially tnaiked out by the Aiab maiLunen 
anil speatsmen. 

Spear-staff, [f. Spear j&ij The staff or 
shait of a spear ; = Spear-suapt. Also transf. 

1530 Palscr. 274/1 Speare staffe, fust de lance. 1365 
Cooper Thesaurus, Hostile, a speare staffe. 1633 W. 
Ramesey Astral , Restored 100 The fixed Stais in Libra., 
aie in number Twenty five.. .20. The calf of the right leg 
of Bootes. 2i. The Spear-staff Incalurus of Bootes. 1687 
Miege Gt. Fr. Diet. 11, Speai -staff, lahampe. 1736 Ains- 
worth ii, Hast a pura, a spear staff without an iion head. 
X776 Mickle tr. Canteens' Lusiad 1. 274 [Mars] Strikes his 
tall spear-stall on the sounding ground. 1878 Gossu Rivers 
Bible 376 His spear-staff was 1 like a weaver’s beam ’. 
Spearwort (spivrvmit). Forms: 1 spere- 
wyrb, 3 -wurfc, 5 -wourt(h, 5-7 -wort, 6 -wurte ; 
4-3 sperwort, 6 sperworte ; 8 speerwort; 6 
spearewoort (7 -wort), 6- spearwort. [f. Speak 
sb. 1 Cf. G. speerkraul, -taunt.] 
f 1 . Elecampane ( Inula flelenium). Obs. 
r 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 210 Jemm ]as wyite }>e man hin- 
nuia campana, Si o|>rum naman spere wyrle nemnep. - a xxoo 
in Wr.-wiilcker 299 Innule campane, sperewyrt. c 1263 
Foe. Plants Ibid. 558 Hinnula campana, sperewuit. 

f 2 . =Nep sb.'h Obs. 

c 1000 VElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 135 Nap silua/ica, 
speiewyrt, uel wilde naep. 

3 . One or other of several species of ranunculus, 
esp. R. Flammula (lesser or small spearwoit) and 
R. Lingua (great spearwort). 

The identity of the plant in quot. c 1450 is doubtful. 
a 1387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 2X Plain nulla, i. 
sperwort, calidus est et siccus in quarto gradu. a 1400 
Stockholm Med. MS. 185 Speiewourt or launcelef. Ibid. 
189 ]>e lesse sperewourth. c 1450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 
23 Borith, nonaclum cirurgie, lanceolata aquatica idem,. . 
sperewort. 1323 Fitzherb. Husb. § 54 Ther is a grasse 
called sperewort, and hath a long narowe leafe, lyke a speie- 
heed, and it wyll growe a fote hyghc, and bearelh ayeiowe 
floure. 1597 Gerarde Heibal 11. ccclv. 815 Spearewoort 
is like to the other Crowfootes in facultie, it is hot in the 
mouth or biting, it exulcerateth and raiseth blisters. 16x4 
Markiiam Cheap Husb. 1. xxx. 79 The grasse which is vn- 
wliolesome for Sheepe, is that which hath glowing amongst 
it, Spearewort, Pennywoit, or Penny- giasse. 1635 Swan 
Spec, M. (1670) 219 Spear-wort, or Banewort, is an herb 
which if it be taken inwardly, is deadly, c 1710 Petiver 
Cat. Ray’s Eng. Herbal Tab. xxxix, Great Spear-wort. 
Small Spear-wort. 1763 Mills Pract. Husb. III. 312 The 
hairy wood grass, the lesser speai wort, .. have evidently 
suspicious marks. 1848 Johns Week at Lizard 210 Lined 
. . with . . aquatic plants, among which the great spear- wort . . 
is.. conspicuous. 1863 Reader No. 153. 628/2 The little 
dwarf spearwort. x8go Science Gossip XXVI. 44/1 It is a 
well-known variety of the lesser spearwort. . , which I have 
found in a very fine condition in Sussex. 

b. Mentioned as used by beggars to produce 
artificial blisters or sores. 

1367 Harman Caveat (1869) 44 All for the most parte., 
wil either lay to thtir lees an herb called Sperewort, eylher 
Arsnicke, which is called Ratesbane. 1608 Dekker Hetman 
of London Wks. (Grosart) III. 99 With Sperewort or Ar- 
senick will they in one night poyson their leg be it neuer so 
sound, and raise a blister, which at their pleasure they can 
take off agatne. 1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 74 Spere- 
wort or Arsnick., will draw blisters. 

Hence SpeaTworty a., diseased through the eat- 
ing of spearwort. ? Obs. 

1736 Pegge Kenticisms (E.D.S.) 48 The liver of a rotten 
sheep, when it is full of white knots, is said to be speei- 
worty. 

Speary (spx»‘ii), a, i [f. Spear jA 1 ] 
t E Of grass : Hard and stiff. Obs. 

*577 Harrison England 37 b/2 Whei e . , blewe claye 
aboundeth.. there the grasse is speary, tough, and very apt 
for bushes. 1653 Blithe Eng. Improver Impr. 11 They 
bear little, or no grass, a liLtle wild Time, and speaiy haisn 
grass, that Cattell eat not. 

2 . Resembling a spear or spears j sknder and 
sharp-poiuted ; keen. 

1820 Hogg in Black w. Mag. VI. 464 The speary wood 
Groans to the blast. 1822 JMuni Ibid. XL 305 The border- 
ing reeds exalt higher their speary summits. 1833 Fraser's 
Mag. LI. 93 Speary sleet aud driving snow. 1872 Howells 
Wedding Journ. (1892) 143 Dark evergreens rhat. .point 
their speary tops above the crest of bluffs. 

3 . Consisting of spears ; waged with spears. 

x8io W. Taylor in Monthly Mag, XXIX. 417 Thread of 

Roman entiaiis twin'd In the speary loom they strain. 1888 
Doughty Arabia Deserta 1 . 23 Better him wei e to tomb 
his beard. .at home, than show his fine skin to., their speaiy 
v arfare. 

Spea ry, a. 3 [peth. f. Spear sb. 2 , but cf. 
prec.] Slender, spindly. 

x8ax Clare Village Minstr. II. 104 Speary barley bow- 
ing down with dew. 1834 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss,, 
Speary, shooting up long and slender. 1899 Jrnl, R. 
Agric, Soc. Mar. 114 Too close planting induces to speary 
growth. 

Speat, var. Spate sb. Speate, obs. f. Spit sb, 
Speave, var. Sfave v. Speawe, obs. f. Spew v. 
Spec (spek), sb. collog' . and slang. [Short for 
Speculation; 01 ig. American, but in English use 
from c 1825.3 

1 . A commercial speculation or venture. 

Freq. with qualifying adj. as bad , good. 

*794 J- Adams Wks. (1856) I. 469 Many merchants have 
already made a noble spec, of the embargo by raising their 
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prices. x8ip W. Faux Mem. Days Amer. (18*3) 37 By 
way of turning a penny, or as they say, of making a good 
spec, of it. 1824 in Spirit Public Jrnls. (1825) 204 And the 
Hunts — a had spec., ..Have published some posthumous 
trash of Byshe Shelly. 1831 Mayhew Loud. Labour I. 378, 
1 have already sold enough to pay me well enough for iny 
spec. 1872 A. H. Hutchinson Try Cracow (ed. 2) v.93 A 
Prussian banker, .who purchased the pioperty. .as a kind of 
spec to form into a limited company. 

trails/. *829 in Knapp Life G. Borrow (1899) I. 140 Do 
not enter the army; it is a bad spec. 1833 Delamek 
Kitchen Garden (*86i) 177 Sow a few dwarf kidney beans 
as a spec. 

b. On spec , on the chance of obtaining some 
advantage, gaining some profit, etc. 

183a Markyat N. Forster xlvi, Both, .came out on spec. 
1837 Dickens Pickio. xxxiii, They said what a wery 
gen'rous thing it was o’ them to have taken up the case on 
spec. 1857 Kingsley Two V. Ago xxv, If tradesmen will run 
up houses on spec in a water-meadow, who can stop them ? 

2. Winchester slang. A good or enjoyable thing 
or occasion. Also on spec . 

1891 Wrench Winch. Wordbk. (1901) s.v. 

Spec, variant of Speck sb. 

Specary, a. Sc. Obs.— 1 [ad. med.L. *spicarius 
(usually spicatus), f. L. spica spike.] Nardus 
specary, spikenard. 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 286 The quhilk with 
spycarie [=spicery] Anoyntit wes, and nardus specane. 

t Spece. Obs. Forms: 4-7 space (5 speolie), 
4, 6 apiece, 7 speece. [ad. OF. espece (mod.F. 
espkce ) sort, kind, appearance, etc., ad. L. species 
Species. Cf. Spice sb.] 

1 . Appearance, form, likeness. 

a *325 Prose Psalter xlix. 2 Fram pc sonue arisyng vn-to 
he going a-doune, he spece of his fairnes is of Syon. 1490 
Caxton Eucydos xix. 70 The soule of my fader Anclusis. . 
apyereth byfore me vndre the speche of a terryble ymage. 

2 . a. A spice ; an aiomatic vegetable condiment, 
b. A medical substance ; a drug. 

a 1300 Body Sr Haul in MS. Laud 10S foh 200 }were ben 
hine cokes snelle, hat scholden gon greihe hi mete With 
speces [written spetes] swete for to smelle? 1390 Gower 
Con/. II. 325 With diverse spieces The fleissh. .Sche takth, 
and makth therof a sewe. 1561 Hollybush Horn. Apath. 
15 Nether let him eat any fishes nor speces.’ 1605 Timme 
Quersit. 111. 177 Take, .the speces of diamaig[ariton] frigid., 
camphor, of each 2 drachmes. 

3 . A species, kind, soit, or variety. 

1303 R, Brunne Handl. Synne 8319 3 yt ys hyr a specyal 
spece pat do(> leccherye klymbe by a grece. 1337 Lay 
Folk's CateJi. 527 (!’.), Of this syn comes sum seie speces. 
1390 Gower Con/. III. 114 As for wisdom, it is in Grece, 
Whei is apropred thilke spiece. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., 
Priv. Prm. 219 More-ouer we sene that euery beest hath 
his propyr Sowle, and hus Propyr body. Of thes Speces 
neuer faillyth. 1491 Caxton Pitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 

I. i. 3V2 Nytree, Whyche is a spece of Salte puryfyealyff. 
CIS30 L. Cox Kbit. (1899) 44 These thre laste be properly 
calltd speces or kindes of oracious. 2637 B. Jonson Sad 
Shepherd m. i, Tempest shall grow hoaise, Loud thunder 
.dumb, and every speece of storm, Laid in the lap of listen- 
ing. nature, hush'd. 1647 M. Hudson Dw. Right Govt. 

II. ix. 137 Thus much briefly of the nature and spece’s of 
Fundamentall Honour; the other spece of Honour oppo- 
site to this is Symbolical). 

4 . A part, portion, or share; a touch or tiace. 

c *330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 904 A bacheler. . 
bom y pe lond of Grece ; Of pat hlod he hadde a spece, ffor 
his ffader was Gregevs. 1348. TJdall, etc. Erasm. Par. 
Mark ii. 23 Certain of Johns disciples., were attached with 
a spiece of humam enuie, for that fete.]. 

Speoe, obs. f. Space sb?-. Speak sb., Speech sb. 

SpecefLe, -fy(e, obs. ff. Specify zi. 

t Speeery. Obs. Also -eri, -erye. [ad. OF. 
especerie , var. of espicerie .] Spicery. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23456 (Edinb), Swet speceri to. smel. 
a 1400 Sqr. lowe Degre 687 She sered that body with spe- 
cery. 1404 in Ellis Ong. Lett. Ser. it. 1 . 30, vi Schippis 
owte of Fiaunce . . w l wyn & speeery. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng-, ccxliii. 284 Dyueise speceryes and baumes. 

Specb(e, obs. ff. Speech sb., Spetch sb. 

f Speolie. Obs.~ l [Cf. MLG. spike, MHG. 
speiche , spetch (G. speichei ; Du. speeksd ).] Spittle. 

a 1223 Ancr. R. 288 pauh heo bispeteQ hire" mid hire 
blake spotle [C. speches, T. speckes]. 

Specheles(s, etc., obs. ff. Speechless, etc. 

Speoht, obs. f. Speight (woodpecker). 

Special (spe-Jal), a., adv., and sb. Forms: 

3- 6 specyal (4 -el), 4-5 -alle, 4-6 -all; 3-6 
specials, 4 -ela, 5 apeeeale ; 3- special (4 -el), 

4- 6 -alia, 4-7 -all, 6 spetiall, 7 speaeiall. [ad. 
OF. especial (see Especial a.) or L. specidlis in- 
dividual, particular, f. species Species. Cf. It. 
speciale, speziale\ MDu, speciael (Du. speciaal), 
G. spec-, spezial, -tell.] 

A. adj. 1. Of such a kind as to exceed or excel 
in some way that which is usual or common ; ex- 
ceptional in character, quality, or degree : a. Of 
actions, qualities, etc. 

*2x225 Auer. R. 56 Nullich Jiet no mon iseooubute lie 
habbe leaue speciale of ower meistte. 1297 R. Gtouc. 
(Rolls) 8730 Special loue Jier adde ibe- er. , Bituene him & 
pe kinges doster Mold of scotlonde. c 1340 Hamfole Pr. 
Consc. 2781. For pc saul for ilka penaunce here, Sal haf 
specyel ioy in heven swaclere. C1384 Chaucer H.Fame 
68, I wol make Inuocacion With special deuocion. c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) xi. 49 perfore scho had a speciale gift 
of Godd. C1430 Lydo. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 44 Do 


almesse dedes where nede is specialle. £1449 Pf.cock 
Repr. 11. xi. 214 Forto make, .persoones comeiuto remeni- 
braunce of a mater, ymagis St pictuns seiuen in a specialer 
maner than bokis doon. 1526 Ptlgr. Per/. (W. de W- J 53 r ) 
2 This treatyse promyseth . . thre great prerogatiues or 
special benefytes. 1373 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 1 
Harti thanks for the.. special gud wil which you have 
alwais. .shewid me. i6oz Shaks. Twel. N. in. iv. 69 Let 
some of my people haue a speciall care of him. 1624 
Ussuer in Lett . Lit. Men (Camden) 131 The first bookes 
that 1 shall have speciall neede of. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 
1033 Mortals.. whom God and good Angels guard by 
special gtace. 1717 in Nairne Peei age Evidence (1874) 145 
With the special advice and consent of his said lady. 1781 
Cowfer Expost. 631 The moles and bats in full assembly 
find, On special seaich, the keen-ey’d eagle blind. 1818 
Scott Hit. Midi, xxxiv, As you say you have special 
reason to apprehend violence from them. 1857 Miller 
Elcni. Ckem., Org. ii. § 4. 97 The foiegoing facts. .have a 
special interest. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1877) l. App. 
645 Men of no special Lelebrity. 

b. Of material things, events, etc. 

13.. E. E. At lit. P. A. 23s Ho profered me speche, J>at 
special spyce. 1340-70 Ahsaunder 183 Der sprongpeuer 
spicerie so .speciall in erj?e. 1335 Coverdale Jer. xxii. 7, I 
will prepare a destroyer., to hew clowne thy special Cedre 
trees. 1585 T. Washington tr. Ntcholay's Voy. u. v. 35 
Tbingcs most speciall and woorthie of memorie. 1610 
Holland Camden’s Brit. (1637) 335 A speciall fountaine, 
into which God infused a wonderful! gift and vertue. 2685 
R. Burton Eng. Emp. Auier. xxii. 208 They have Horses 
so plentifull that a special one may be bought for six or 
seven pound. 1831 Scott Cast. Dang, i, A few special 
spots excepted, the soil.. was more and more mixed with 
the pastoral and woodland country. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Cinnamon 4 Pearls v. 92 A special instrument of forcing 
the means of pioduciion into artificial channels, 
o, Ofpeisons. 

1461 Paston Lett. II. 51 , 1 shuld have had as speciall and 
as gode a maister of you, as any poui man. 1503 Hawes 
Examp. Virt. xiv. 292 Our Sauyour Ihesu deere and 
specyall. <1x348 Hall Chi on., Edw. V, 13 b, One of the 
speciallest conti iuers of all thy.-, horrible treason. 1639 
Fuller Holy War n. xi. 97 These proved excellent soul- 
diers and speciall hoisemen, and are called Mammalukes. 
1747 Hoadly Suspicious Husband 1. iii, A special Acquaint- 
ance I have made to-day 1 1834 Miss Baker Northampt. 
Gloss. s.v., She's a special favourite. 1904 A. Griffiths 50 
l'cars Public Semite xii. x6a A strong brigade of single 
woikers, ‘special ’ convicts, ‘blue dress men' of exemplary 
conduct. 

+ d. spec. Notablq, important, distinguished. Obs. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Efist. 377 Secrete sciences, which 
hee did impait but to a verie fewe, the same being special 
persons. 1391 Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser.i. IV. 623 The 
speciall and clieif personis of the said parochin. 1602 Ful- 
becke Pandects 32 So did the Thebane state a long (line 
florish..by the wisedome of Pelopidas, Epamondas, and 
other speciall men. 1631 Weevkr A nc. Funeral Mon. 516 
These I suppose to be the burials of some special persons. 

e. colloq. Particularly interested or informed. 

1830 Galt Lawrie T. u. v. (1849) 56 , 1 ain’t special 'bout 
pedigrees. 

2. Of friends : Admitted to particular intimacy ; 
held in particular esteem. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 13363 pe biidgomdid alle J>Wer call His 
specialist freindes all. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 9 

C an special frendes pat knevre myn entent.. prayed me 
esiliche, pat [etc.]. 142a tr. bccrela Secret., Priv. Priv. 

151 Yestyrday hehadd freudys Speciall, but to-day he haue 
ham all y-lyke. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymon xiv. 344 
Come nere, my specyall frende. 1535 Coverdale Acts x. 
24 Cornelius.. had called together his kynszfolkes and 
speciall frendes. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. II, 191 This book, 
as Mr. Ley’s special friend hath told me, was wiitten by 
the said Ley. 1863 Boyd Graver Th Countiy Parson 240 
A Christian man ought never to choose for his special friend 
a pei son who, he knows, has no religion. 

fb. Paiticularly intimate ; closely attached by 
acquaintance or friendship. Const, to, with. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17626 pai send foith seuen men o wale, 
War mast to ioseph speciale. c 1323 Metr. Horn. 30 An 
cloyster monk loued him ful wel, And was til him ful 
specie!. 1373 Barbour Bruce v. 501 Thai vald nocbl per- 
sauit be, That thai war speciall to the king, c 1450 St. 
Cuthbert (Surtees) 2610 Eifled, bat honorabil abbas, To 
whaim cuthbert sa special was. Ibid. 7885 He was special! 
to pe kyng. c 1300 Lancelot 411 To them that war to liyme 
most speciall. Ibid. 906 For 0 knycht he send, That was 
most speciall with the lady kend. 

3. Marked off from others of the kind by some 
distinguishing qualities or features ; having a dis- 
tinct or individual character; also, in weakened 
sense, particular, certain. 

1303 R. Brunne Htmdl. Synne 8319 3 yt ys hyr a specyal 
spece pat dob leccherye klymbe by a grece. c 1386 Chaucer 
Pars. 7\P488 Alle other synnes ben somtyme oonly agains 
oon special vertu ; but ceites envye is agayns alle vertues. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 27 Eueriche prouince and 
londe is descryued for to me come to Britayne pe laste of 
alle, as most special. 1333 Coverdale Zech. xiv. 8 This 
shalbe that specyall daye, which is knowne vnto the Lorde. 
1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst .1. 32 Seing it is the purpose 
of y e Prophet to adorn Christ with such special notes as may 
builde oui Faith vpon him. x6ao'T. Granger Div. Logike 
43 Aristotle saitb, st man is the most speciall. 1628 T. 
Spencer Logick 131 That is most special!, vnto which 
there can be no other Species inferior. 1725 Watts Logic 
1. iii. § 3 A special Idea is call'd by the Schools, a Species. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) I. 474 As well in entiie 
systems as in their sundry parts, yea, members, and more- 
over, the speciallest species of them. 1841 Penny Cycl. 
XXI. 178/2 Of Special or Local Secretions. Ibid,, Secreted 
in a particular part of plants for a special purpose. 1861 
M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 1 . 48 The Germans.. maintained 
in it an altar, and had their own masses said in it on special 
days. 1884 J. Sully Outlines Psychol, xii. 353 The order 
of developmen t of the special sensibilities . . concerned. . - 


b. In predicative use : Limited or restricted. 
1848 J. T. White Xenophon's Anab. in. iv. § 15 Notes 
(1872) 174 Zeune refers the term to their imitating the 
Scythians in the mode of discharging the arrow ; but this 
is too special. 

e. Additional to lie usual or ordinary. 

1840 Rep. Set. Comm. Railw. Quest. 233, I believe this 
special train was the next. 1847 in Thames Valley Times 
(1887) 22 June 3/3 Special Trains may be engaged for large 
Parties. 1882 J. Hatton youmalistic Land. 148 The 
whole Morning Standard is printed in one hour and fifty 
minutes,, .and the special edition in forty-five minutes. 

4. Of persons : a. Appointed or employed for a 
particular purpose or occasion. + Also in predi- 
cative use (with in). 

13. . K. Alls. 7609 (Laud MS.), By a speciale messager, 
I wit hir sende loue dturye. 13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 1492 
Bifore pe sancta sanctorum sopefast dryjtyn Expouned his 
speche spiritually to special prophetes. c 1400 Love Bona - 
vent. Uirr. (1908) 49 Peraunter gabiiel that was special 
messenger of this werk. 1403 Rolls 0/ Parlt. III. 605/1 
Our generalls and specialls AUornes and Deputes, c 1450 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 843 pai were speciale in his sei uyse. 
1646 Gataker Mistake Removed 18 Having from the mouLh 
of God, by a special expresse, received a release. 1801-3* 
[see Constable 5 e]. 1856 Men of the Time 687 He was 
deputed to be the special correspondent of the ‘ Times ' in 
the Crimea. 1865 find. 714/2 He was employed as Special 
Commissioner during the liish famine. 

b. Devoted to a particulai or limited field of 
study or research. 

*899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 120 Some well-known 
(and not too special) specialist. 

5. Having an individual, particular, or limited 
application, object, or intention ; affecting or con- 
cerning a single person, thing, circumstance, etc., 
or a particular class of these. 

Special intention : see Intention 12 b. 

*3.. Coer de L. 6471 The abbot.. brought hym lettres 
speciele, Aselyd with the barouns sele. c 1380 Wyclif Set. 
Whs. III. 441 pai say furst, pat speciale prayere..is better 
pen generale. c *400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. 195 pe white 
morphu is curid. .wip pis special medicyn. *444 Rolls 0/ 
Pai It. Y. 111/2 That., a speciall Commission be made to 
the chief Justice of your Bcnche. 1326 Skelton Magnyf. 
2464 From you I receyued a letter, Whiche conteyned in it 
a specyall clause That I sholde vse Laigesse. X570-6 
Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 329 Of aspeciall intent and 
puiposetoprayloGodforraine. *596 Shake Merth. V.v. 
1. 292 There doe I giue to you. .a speciall deed of gift. 16*3 
Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 918 On which day this.. came 
. .without any special appointment, to the presse. 1631 
Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxvi. 143 In which case there is no 
speciall Law ordained. 1764 Burn Poor Laws 194 To- .dis- 
tribute' the same, together with other special benefactions, 
to such as shall have most need. *802 Paley Nat. Theol, 
xv. (1819) 242 It is a special pm pose, specially consulted 
throughout. 1849 Macaulay Hist. hug. vi. II. 31 He was 
sent to London charged with seveial special commissions of 
high importance. 1862 Sat. Rev. 8 Feb. 147 Popular theo- 
logy dispenses with special knowledge as a key to difficul- 
ties. 189a Photogr. Aim. II. 285 , 1 could not very well in- 
clude it under ‘ Special Cameras.’ 

b. Entering into details or particulars ; precise. 
*68* Lond. Gaz. No. *648/4 Providing always that the 
LibeL.be special, as to a certain place.. ; and also be 
special as to the time. 1876 E. Mellor Priesthood vni. 348 
This confession must not only be general, but special, involv- 
ing a minute desciipLion of all the cucumstances in which the 
sins were committed. 

6. Having close, intimate, or exclusive con- 
nexion or relationship with one person or thing 
(or set of these) ; peculiar : a. Of persons. 

*382 Wyclif Dent. vii. 6 That thow be to hym a special 
puple. *436 Sir G. H aye Law A ruts (S.T.S.) 233 [The] king 
of Nappies mon . . mak . . oblissing to the pape as specale loi d 
soverane till him. *508 Kennbdie Flyting w. Dunbar 417, 
I am the kiugjs blude, his trew speciall clerk. *591 Shaks. 
1 Hen. VI, 1. i, 171 To Eltam will I, wheie the young King 
is, Being ordayn’d his speciall Gouernor. *6*1 Bible Deut. 
vii. 6 The Loi d thy God hath chosen thee to he a special 
people vnto liimselfe. *737 Challoner Cath. Chr. Instr. 
(1753) 213 In this Nation we keep the Days of St Thomas 
of Canterbury, and of St. Geoige, as our special Patrons. 
*898 Watts-Dunion Aylviin 1. ii, I always looked upon 
him as my special paid henchman. 

b. Of things. 

1484 Caxton Chivahy 89 The comyn wele is gretter and 
moie necessary than propre good and specyall. *348 Udall, 
etc. Erasm. Par, Luke v. 34 b, The propre and moste 
speciall office of suche an one. *378 Lyte Dodoens 11. xliv. 
202 Floures.. without any speciaTl smell. *309 Hakluyt 
Voy. II. 11. 4 Their language was speciall, and not mixed 
with Romane speech or Ai abian. 1673-4 Grew Anat. PI., 
Trunks (1682) 132 The specifying of the Sap dependeth 
chiefly on the special Nature of the Parts. 1850 M«Cosh 
Div. Govt. iii. i. (1874) 296 Every intuitive principle in our 
constitution has its special truth to reveal and sanction. 
1870 J. Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 1 Each region has its 
special treasures. *884 R. Paton Scott Ch. viii. 81 Coluniba 
. . had his special cell at Iona, in which he wrote and read. 

C. Const, to. 

*871 Ruskin Arrows o/Chace (1880) I. 227 Neatly every 
great church in France has some merit special to itself. 
1894 Nature's Method in Evol. Life vii. 77 The new force 
special to the whale. 

7. Law. Used with a large number of legal terms 
to denote particular or distinctive instates or 
cases of the thing, action, or person in question, as 
special bail, bailiff, bastardly, heir , occupant, 
resolution , tail, verdict. 

See also Jury 2 d, and Special pleader, pleading. 

*495 [see Tail so . 2 3 b], 1544 tr. Littleton’s 7'enures 

.4 b, Tenaunt in tayle specyal, is where landes and lene- 
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mentes be gyuen vnto a man and his ivyfe and the heyres 
of theyr ai. bodyes begoten. 1665 Ever Tryals per 
Pat's xiii. 166 A Special Verdict, or Verdict at large, is so 
called, because it findeth the special matter at large, and 
leaveth the Judgement of the Law thereupon, to the Court. 
1720 T. Wood Inst. Laws Eng. II. 1009 The Special Pleas are 
mahy, as Per dures, PerMmas. 1768 Blackstone Comm. 
II. 259 There the heir might, and still may, enter and hold 
possession, and is called in law a special occupant. 1769 
Ibid, III. 287 In order to arrest the defendant, and make him 

E ut in substantial sureties for his appearance, called special 
ail. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI, 413 With a subse- 
quent devise to the heirs general, or special, or issue"! of A, 
183s Tomlins' s Law Diet. I. s.v. Bailiff, Formei ly bailiffs of 
hundreds were the officers to execute writs} but now it is 
done by special bailiffs, put in with them by the sheiiff. 
Ibid. s.v. Bastard, BasLardy, in relation to the seveial 
manneis of its trial, is distinguished into general and special 
bastardy. 1845 Stephen Comm. Lams Eng. {1874) 1 1 . 176 By 
1 Special 1 resolution — i. e., by one passed by a majority in 
number and three.-fouiths in value of the ci editors present. 

8. Comb. In collocations used atlributively, as 
special-creation , -service, - temper , or derivatives of 
these, as special-creationist , -correspondently adv. 

1886 Spencer in igth Cent. May 765 The point of view 
of the special-cieationist. 1887 Pall Mall G. 10 Jan. 5/1 
When the special-service man desiies to inculcate caution 
on the driver of the next train, he affixes a single detona- 
tor to the rail. *891 Kipling Life's Handicap 86 It 
suited him to talk special-correspondently. 1893 W. H. 
Hudson Intr. Spencer's Philos. 37 The special-creation 
hypothesis. 1897 Outing XXX. 279/1 A special-temper 
tool steel. 1901 Daily Tel. 9 Mar. 9/3 Two British special 
service officers have left London for the Abyssinian capital. 
B. adv. and in phr. in special. 

1. In a special manner; especially, particularly. 
,JJovv only colloq. or dial. 

a *300 Cursor M. 27972 Speciale Jan cals J>is sin Wrak o 
him pat ligges t>ar-in. 1340 Ayenb. 230 Oure U101 des lem- 
man special is yloued bet lokej> maydenhod. 14. . SirBcues 
(C) 688+3 Sche preyed yow specyaI!e,To come & speke with 
hur yn preuyte. 1451 Capghave Life St. Aug. 35 He co- 
mendid gretly his cunnyng and special Ills deuocion. 1513 
Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 2460 It [i. e. an exemption] to 
confyrme and roborate specyall With charters and dedes 
and seales patent. _ 1343 Raynald Byrth Mankynde 124 
Sethe them in white wyne, and therein lap the infante, 
spetiall yf it be not taken ouer gieat heate. 1600 Pory 
tr. Leo's Africa vi. 278 Great plenty of dates, which.. are 
speciall good. 1613 Ussiii.r Lett . (1686) 17 One thing 
therein I think special worthy of observation. 1670 J. 
Smith Eng. Improv. Reviv'd 65 The Chesnut is special 
good Timber for Building. 176s Cowper Let . 5 Nov., 
They [the Unwins] live in a special good house. *831 
Helps Companions of Soli/, vii. 143 A case came on rather 
unexpectedly, .and 1 was sent for 1 special ' as we say. 1856 
2nd Rep. Postmaster General ra That the Night Mail tram 
should he 1 un special (without passengers). 1839 Thackeray 
Virgin, ix, The Duke of Marlboiough was no special good 
penman. 

•j* 2. In, special : n. Specially, especially, par- 
ticularly. Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troy Ins 1. 901 Sc that thow in special 
Requeie not that is ayeus her name. 1390 Gower Couf. I. 
7 The world is changed overal, And therof most in special 
That love is falle into discord, c 1400 Pilgr. Sow/e (Cax- 
ton, 1483) iv. xxxiii. 81 Ther ben other counceylours of the 
kynge that haue for to sene in special to gouernaunce of his 
propre goodes. c 1440 Gesta Rom. 1. xlviii. an The Em- 
perour made a generall feste, to the whiche be Eilewas 
i-bede in speciall. 1300 in Exch. Rolls Scot/. XII. 266 note , 
To all and sindry oure liegis . . and in speciale to our custum- 
aris of oure burgh of Abirdene. 1351 Robinson tr. More's 
Utopia 1. (1895) 33 Chyefelye suche thynges as shalbe pro- 
fytahle to be knowne ; as in specyall be thoese decrees and 
ordinaunces. *603 Bodley in Bitccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Coram.) 44 We have a speech given out, among Papists in 
special, of a match., between our Prince and the King of 
Spain's.. daughter. 1665 Bunyan Holy Citie (1669) 6a 
Which Salvation I take in special to signifie our fortifica- 
tion and safety from the wrath of God. 1680 Allen Peace 
<$• Unity 134 He singles out this in special as the matter of 
his request. 

+b. In detail ; so as to enter into particulars. Obs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Mehb. P 268 Je han wel & couenably 
taught me as in general how I shal gouerne me. . .But now 
wolde I fayn bat je wolde condescende in special. 1401 
26 Pol. Poems 111. 49, I speke not in specyale Of 00 kyng- 
dom the lawe to telle ; I speke hool in generale. c 1449 
Pecock Repr. v. xv. 562 That y be not ouer long, .y speke 
not of thilk mater in special here. _ 1373 Satir. Poems Re- 
form. xl. xo6 That this may he maid mair manifest, 1 will 
discurs sum thing in speciall Tuiching this Lamp. 

fo. In an individual, separate, or distinctive 
manner. Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf. 1 . 18 , 1 wol noght seie in general, For 
ther ben somme in special In whom that allevertu duelleth. 
Ibid. 92 Bot such a thing in special, Which to hem alle in 
general Is most plesant. 1469 Waterf. Arch, in 10th Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. App. V. 307 If ony suete or chalange he 
. . so done in commene or in speciall. 1508 Dunbar Tim 
Mai lit IVemen 493 To cuery man in speciall speke I sum 
wordis. c *330 • Paine maid I, with all diligence ' in Dun- 
bar's Poems (1893) 310 And tliocht I say in generale, Sum 
sail it tak in speciale. 

C. sb. fl. A particularly intimate or favourite 
friend, associate, or follower. Obs. 

c 1*90 S, Eng. Leg, I. 23 pat specials to hym were. 13 . . 
Coer de L. 2332 Let him yelde my tresor every dele If he 
will be my speciele. a 1340 Ham pole Psalter Ixvii. 27 
[Those] till whaim aungels ere gret specials, c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 8830 Thus he spake for nis spede his specials vnto. 
a 1430 tr. De Imitations 11. viii. 49 Lete ihesu be sool J>y 
derlyng and J>y special. 1381 Satir. Poems Reform, xliii. 
129 Ane of the speciallis [that] did mentene 3our croun, 
Jour ferme protectour in sour tender jeiris. 1596 Dal-' 
rymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. II. 84 To require libertie to 


cum to Scotland with.. his grade of a thousand specialis. 
a 16 60 Hammond Serin, Pron. i. 22 (1664) 42 The Saviour, 
that hath promises of long life annexed to some specials of 
his service. 

fto. A (female) sweetheart or paramour; a 
mistress or concubine. Obs. 

c 1373 in Rel. Ant. I. 40 Byhold, my derlyng, speketh to 
me, arys, come nerre, my special, come. 1388 Pol. Poems 
(Rolls) I. 276 Here specialis yfy hys[t/ r. Ther special whan 
thei kis], 1432-30 tr. Iligden (Rolls) VI. 449 Hit happede 
a monke of Seyiite Audoen in Roone to goe in any^hte 
towarde the hows of his specialle. 1473 Visitation Paper 
in Archaeologia XLVIII. 230 pe vecar of be sayde towne 
has haldyn to hys speciall this vj jere and more, and noe 
correction done. 1334 Interlude of Youth C j b, A backe 
galantes, and loke vnLo me, And take me for your speciall. - 
■f O. A male sweetheart or lover. Obs. 

C 1400 Laud Troy Bk. 13532 To vysite him fill offte sche 
went } For sche wiste he toke the falle Off Troyle that was 
hir specialle. 1432-50 tr. Iligden (Rolls) VI. 333 After that 
sche electe into pope., was gete with childe by her specialle. 
c 1489 Carton Blanchardyn xx. 67 [She] altogydre was of 
her determyned, to make of Blanchardyn her loner and her 
specyall. a 1500 Gest Robin Hood vih. xxvv, For the loue 
of a knyght, Syr Roger of Donkesly, That was her owne 
speciall. 

f 2. A particular person ; an individual. Obs. 

<11400 Destr. Troy 4292 Fals goddes .. pat entrid into 
ymagis,. .Spekand to specyals, bat spede for to aske. Ibid. 
12119 All ]>ai sparit pat speciall to spill at pe tyme. 

+ 3. a. A paiticular point, pait, detail, concept, 
or statement. Obs. 

£1386 Chaucer Mclil. f 389 Lat us now descende to the 
special [v.r. purpos special}, c 1449 Pecock Repr. v. v. 512 
This comaundement. .is not but a special and a paiti of 
this general and hool comaundement. 1381 Sath. Poems 
Reform, xliii. 23 To pen the speciallis it passis mony 
a bunder. 1394 T. B. La Primaud. Fr, Acad. II. 162 
Reason, .descendeth fiom generalles to specialles, & fiom 
them to particulars. 16x1 W. Sclater Key (1629) 177 Which 
generall is farther amplified by the specials. 1628 T. Spencer 
Logick 204 Of the kmdes of Distribution, and fust of the 
Generall into the Specialis. 

t"b. A particular thing or article. Obs. 

1399 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. it. i[i], To the per- 
fection of the compliment . . are required these three specials. 
1615 in Bvccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1 . 168 Those 
specials which they appropriate to themselves are the sole 
and main commodities of the Kingdoms now in question. 
iGzxBp. Mountagu Diatribe^ 467 Youmustshewsome reason 
why Decimal were restrayned vnto some specialis, seeing 
Prnuitix extended tliemselues vnto ail. 

+4. Species, kind. Obs. 

1331 T. Wilson Logtke (1580) 34 Beauis with Alexander, 
are comprehended under man as their kinde ancl speciall. 
1628 T. Spencer Logick 131 The lowest species, is that which 
cannot be divided into other specialis, 1634 Z, Coke Logick 
32 Quality bath four kinds or specials. 

5. cllipt. A special constable, correspondent, etc. ; 
an advocate at a special fee. 

1837 Dickens Ptckw. xxiv, ‘ Is the other specials outside, 
Dubbley?’ inquired Mr. Grummer [the chief constable], 
x88a Pebody Eng, Journalism 147 To number among its 
enterprising band of correspondents the famous special of 
the Daily News. 1893 IVestm. Gas, 29 Sept. 1/2 A ‘special ’ 
is an advocate who is not attached to any particular Court, 
but who will accept any brief with a special fee of 50 guineas 
marked upon it. 

to. A special train, examination, prize, etc. 

x866 [G. A. Lawrence] Sans Merci xvi, They had been 
warned at the terminus that a ‘special’ would probably be 
needed. X87X M. Legrand Cantor. Freshm. 298 When the 
‘special* pontainingtheexcursionparty. .entered thestatiou. 
1800 Lancet n Oct. 796/x What are known as * specials ’ are 
being held this week. These are for men who partially failed 
at the last regular examinations. 1897 Daily News 16 June 
g/i It Is laid down that the same dog cannot win more than 
oue of these specials. 

Specialism (spe’Jaliz’m). [f.SFEOiALa. + -ism.] 

1. Restriction or devotion to a special branch of 
study or research ; limitation to one department or 
aspect of a subject. 

1856 J. Grots in Cambr. Ess. II. 88 The question of pio- 
fessionalism, or specialism, in education.. 1876 Gladstone 
Hornet ic Synchr. 2x2 This divarication into specialism .. is 
a sign of an old. .condition of study and practice. 1891 
Lancet 3 Oct, 773 This is the true remedy for the evils of 
specialism [in medicine]. 

2. Witli a and pi. A special study or investiga- 
tion ; an instance of specializing. 

1868 Lancet 8 Aug. 171 Medicine is a specialism} but of 
no narrow kind. 1884 Athenaeum 7 June 720/2 Hence the 
book is one of specialisms. The specialisms, however, do 
not lapse into mere technicalities, 189X Daily News 9 Apr. 
3/5 To do it, the work must be made a specialism. 
Specialist (spejalist). [f. as prec. + -ist, or 
ad. £, spicialisle .] 

Worcester (1846) gives ‘ Specialist , a practical man. Qu. 
Rev.' Hence in Ogilvie (1830). 

1. A medical practitioner or authority who spe- 
cially devotes his attention to the study or treat- 
ment of a particular disease or class of diseases. 

1836 Kane A ret. Explor. II. ix. 93 The recital might 
edify a specialist who was anxious to register the Protean 
indications of scurvy. 18^3 B. Meadows Clin. Observ. 11 
Has been treated by an eminent specialist, with both arsenic 
and mercury 1889 D. C. & H. Murray Dang. Catspaw 162 
He was a famous nerve specialist when he retired from 
practice. 

2. In general use, one who specially or exclusively 
studies one subject or one particnlar branch of a 
subject. 

186a Spencer First Prim . u.i. § 36 (1867) 130 Even the 


most limited specialist would not describe as philosophical, 
an essay which [etc.]. 1877 Sir C. W. Thomson Voy. Chal- 
lenger I, i. 9 To associate with her complement of scientific 
officers a civilian staff of specialists. 1884 Symonds Shahs, 
Predec. Pref. p. ix, I cannot pretend to be a specialist in 
this department, nor have I sought to write for specialists. 

3. attrib. (of persons or things). 

1883 Fortn. Rev. July no The matters to be dealt with 
require a specialist knowledge. 1887 D. Maguire Art 
Massage (ed. 4) 15 The specialist doctor who practises thera- 
peutic massage should develop a special action of his own. 
1893 F. Adams New Egypt xix, I had no specialist acquaint- 
ance with the place 01 the people. 

Specialistic (spejalrstik), a. [f. prec. + - 10 .] 
Of or pertaining to specialism or specialists. 

1882 Athenaeum 7 Jan. 13/1 The specialistic study de- 
manded by modern philology. 1890 Ibid, 19 July 87/2 The 
learned, specialistic mind takes in the facts of one or two 
creeds 01 departments. 1893 Min. 8th Nat. Co nnc. Cong. Chs. 
U.S.A. 220 Encouragement of specialistic investigation on 
the pait of both faculty and students. 

Speciality (spejiteriiti). Also 5 -itee, 5-6 -ite, 
7 -allitye. [ad. OF. especialitS Especially (later 
speciality, mod.F. spicialiti) or late and med.L. 
specidlitds, f. specialis Special a, Cf. It. spec-, 
spezialitd, Sp. especialidad, Pg. -idadel] 

1. A special, particular, or individual point, 
matter, or item; freq. pi., particular, details. 

1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 27 Till hit be coinmen toBre- 
teyne the last prouince, as vn to a specialite moste.specialle 
for whom [t]lus present storye was made. 13x3 in Halli- 
well Lett. Kings Eng. (1846) I. 216 After rehearsal . . of 
many . . injuries, gv iefs, and damages . . , the specialities 
whereof were supeifluous to rehearse. 1360 Inchaffiay 
C//rrrZ«\r(S.lI.S.) 167 Providing that the specialite heinn ex- 
pi emit mak nocht dii ogatioun to the generalite. 1381 Sidney 
Apol. Poet. (Arb.) 31 The generalities that contayreth it, and 
the specialities that are deriued from it, a 1600 Edmonds Ob- 
serv. Ceesat's Comm. 47 This last Commentarie containeth 
the specialities of the warre which Caesar made against all the 
States of Gallia. 1624 in Cosin's Corr. (Surtees) 1 . 37 These 
speciallityes I desire, if the thing be printed, maybe left out. 
1719 Waterland Vind. Christ's Div. xxi. 323 The irepixto- 
pijarir and interior Generation, are two specialities taught 
by the Catholicks. 1865 Mill Comte X59 A practical posi- 
tion . . chains the mind to specialities and details. 1867 
Ruskin Time y Tide (1872) 5 Yonder sad letter warped me 
away from the bioad inquiry, to this speciality, respecting 
the present distress of the middle classes. 

2. The quality of being special, limited, or re- 
stricted in some respect (occasionally implying 
particularity of application or treatment), f In 
speciality , in detail. *f* But speciality , without 
partiality or favour. 

1436 Sin G. TIaye Law Amis (S.T.S.) x The ferde [part 
shall be] of bataillis in specinlitee. Ibid. 99 Here he spekis 
of ai mes and baneiis in spedalitee. 1493 Sc. Acts, Jos. 
IV (1814) II. 233/1 A .Jugequhilk salt minister justice 
to all parteis but specialilie. 1376 Fleming tr. Cains' 
Dogs (1880) s Of a singuler specialilie they deserued to bee 
called, .bloudhounds. 16x7 Ussher Lett. (1686) 48 Neither 
doth the speciality of the one any ways abridge the genei- 
ality of the other. 1619 W. Sclater Exp. 2 These. (1629) 
304 Distinguish ye twixt speciality of loue, and partiality. 
1637 S. Sergeant Schism Dispatch' 1 137 This Particularity 
then, and speciality of schismatical guilt... makes a man in 
a. .more special manner faulty. 1829 I. Taylor Enthus. iv. 
(1867)09 wiLh a completeness and speciality of coincidence. 
1847 Grote Greece n. xi. III. x8i Some of them are mere 
general and vague directions, while others again run into 
the extreme of speciality. 187a J. G. Murphy Comm. Lev’. 
vi. 12-16 In the general ordinances, .it would have been out 
of place because of its speciality, 
tto. Technical usage. Obs.— 1 

1637 Heylin Ecclesia Vind. 105 The word so used . .be- 
came in fine a word of Art or speciality, amongst the wt iters 
of the new [Testament], 

c. In speciality, especially, particularly. 

1867 Ruskin Time <5- Tide v. § 23 There were, in speci- 
ality, two thoroughly good pantomime actors. 

a. Biol. Special development or adaptation to 
surroundings. 

x88o A. R. Wallace Island Life 100 The comparative 
poverty and speciality of their animals. Ibid. 323 Cause of 
Gieat Speciality in Fishes. 

3. A special or distinctive quality, property, char- 
acteristic, or feature ; a peculiarity. 

1625 Purchas Pilgrims 11. 1380 margin. The specialities of 
Horeb. 1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light 182 But, there must 
be specialities in the case, . . and, these specialities may 
form a proper subject for investigation. 1844 Dickens 
Mart . Chus. lii, Think of this, Sir, . .apart from the special- 
ities., of prejudice. i868Visct. Str angford Selections (1869) 
II. 239 The Doctor’s Khivan Mollah. .will be but an uncer- 
tain guide to the specialities of Yarkandi Turkish, x88i 
Nature No. 627. 4 There is a wonderful similarity between 
all the chief tribes. though there are many specialities in 
habits. 

to. With the : The distinctive quality, etc., of a 
particular thing or class. 

1829 Jas. Mill Hum. Mind (1869) II. 40 The special 
nature of that group or series, .constitutes the speciality of 
the relation predicated. 1833 Bain Senses ly lut. 11. ii. § 8 
The speciality of the pleasures of light is their endurable- 
ness. x88a F. P. Cobbe Peak in Darien 32 It is the speci- 
ality of all vice to be selfishly indifferent to the injurious 
Consequences of our actions. 

4. Law. a. = Specialty 7 . 

x68x Brasenose Coll. Doc. M 2 56, Leases, Cbattells and 
Specialities wherein I have any estate. X704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn. I, Speciality, in Law, is most commonly taken 
for a Bond, or Bill, or such like Instrument. 1756 Garrick 
Cath. <5- Petrucio 1. i, Let specialities be therefore drawn 
. between us, That cov’nants may be kept on either hand, ■* 
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b, A special warrant ; also, the officer charged 
with executing this. 

x8x$ Ann, Reg., ChroM . 9 James O'Sullivan, . .with a spe- 
ciality from, the sheriff, proceeded to his estate... Mr. H., 
having fired in through a window at the speciality and those 
on the inside, they quickly returned the fire. 

6. A special aptitude, skill, occupation, or line 
of business. 

1867 Ruskin Time <$• Tide i. 1 3 Every nation is fitted. , for 
some particular employments or manufactures; and. .it is 
the true interest of every other nation to encourage it in such 
speciality. 1879 Miss Braddon Cloven. Foot 111 . xiv. 063 
It was made by a man who had a speciality for these things. 
1886 C. E. Pascoe Loud, of To-day xxxix. (ed. 3) 331 This 
gentleman's speciality [as a bookseller] lies in the depart- 
ment of theology. 189a Photogr \ Ann, II. 705 Who make 
a speciality of publishing maps prepared for cyclists. 

b. A special subject of study or research ; that 
branch of scholarly, scientific, or professional work 
in which one is a specialist. 

1858 Kingslev Misc. (1859! 1 . 140 Even men of bound- 
less knowledge.. must have had once their speciality, their 
pet subject. 1867 Mgr. Patterson in Manning Ess. Relig. 
5 - Lit. Ser. 11. 491 Let us. .suppose the writer in question 
to have a speciality j let us suppose him to be a Catholic 
theological writer. r88o J. W. Sherer Conjurors Daw. 
nr Mr. Cowley, .was acquainted with mostof the sciences, 
but his speciality was Entomology. 

c. A thing or article specially characteristic of, 
produced or manufactured by, a particular place, 
business firm, etc. (Cf. Specialty 8.) 

In this sense theF. form spIrialiU is frequently employed. 
1883 Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 191 The romantic drama. . 
is the speciality of your theatre. 1863 Sir W. Holmes 
Re/, in Veness El Dorado (1B66) App. 158 Indeed, rum 
seems a sort of 'speciality ' of that island [Jamaica]. 189a 
Photogr. Ann. II. 529 The Optical Lantern trade is some- 
what different to photography as regards specialities. In 
the main, most dealers content themselves with selling 
goods that aie not specially their own. 

0 . A thing or article of a special kind, as dis- 
tinguished from what is usual or common. 

zi&j Latham Black g White 84 One is for the routine 
cooking, which is always the same; the other is far the pre- 
paration of the specialities of each day's diet. x88o Plain 
Hints Needlework 13 Where special materials are insisted 
on, specimens of these specialities should be at hand for 
refeience. 

Specialisation (sp&fahizeifen). [f. Special- 
ize v. + -ATION.] The action or process of special- 
izing or of becoming specialized. 

a. Of language, legislation, etc. 

1843 Mill Logic iv. v. II. 270 We have seen above, in the 
word-, pagan and villain, remarkable examples of the spe- 
cialization of the meaning of words. 1864 Max MUller Sci. 
Lang. Ser. 11. viii. 352 note. The specialization of general 
roots is more common than the generalization of special 
roots. 1891 Driver Introd. Lit . 0 . T. (1892) 26 A noticeable 
difference is the greater specialization and strictness of the 
provisions contained in the former narrative. 

b. Biol. Of animals or planLs, or of the parts or 
organs of these. 

x86a Dina Man. Geology 599 This law of specialization— 
the general before the special —is the law of all development. 
1869 Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) I. in, vi. 330 Change 
from a general diffusion of food to a localization of food, in- 
volves a fui ther specialization. t88o A, R. Wallace Island 
Life v. 73 The cause.. is, undoubtedly, the extreme special- 
isation of most insects. 

c. Of employments, studies, etc. 

x86s Mill Comte 94 The increasing specialisation of all 
employments.. Is not without inconveniences. 1868 M. 
Pattjson Academ. 0 >g. v. 273 The principle of the im- 
provement which appears to me possible in our system of 
studies is that of specialisation. 1890 Gross Gild Merck. 
1 . 1 16 The rapid development and specialisation of indus- 
try, i8gx Lancet 3 Oct. 774 We ai e opposed to the special- 
isation of hospitals. 

Specialise (spe-Jabiz), v. [ad. F. spfrialiser, 
= lt. specialiszare, Sp. and Pg. especializar; see 
Special a. and -ize.] 

1 . tram. To mention or indicate specially; to 
specify, particularize. 

1616 Sheldon Mir. Antichr. 261 Our Sauiour special, 
ising and nominating the places in which these false pro- 
phets should teach his presence to be. 1657 J- Sergeant 
Schism Dhpack't 66 The proper answer., is to specialize 
some plea for themselves, which will not as well excuse their 
Desertours. 1873 Ferguson Discourses 23 Still less has he a 
right to specialise the sign from heaven by which the proof 
is to be established. 1874 Blackie Self-Cult. 61 , 1 will now 
specialise a few of those virtues the attainment of which 
should be an object of lofty ambition. 

b. absol. To enter into particulars or details. 

1613 Wither Abuses Stript in Juvenilia {1633) 249 First 
lash the Great-ones ; but if thou be wise. In genernll and doe 
not speciallize. 1850 Blackie AEschyius I. 296 It is quite 
common with ASschylus to give a general description first, 
and then specialise. 

2 . To render special or specific ; to invest with 
a special character or function. 

x6a8 Earle Microcosm., Scept. in Relig. (Arb.) 67 He is at 
most a confus'd and wild Christian, not specializ'd by any 
foime, but capable of all. 1701 Norrjs Ideal World 1. vt 
j2i The great difficulty is to specialize this account, to shew 
in particular what kina of thing truth is, 1850 Robertson 
Serm. Ser. 111, v, 73 He specializes what is universal 1874 
Mahafpv Soc. Life Greece xi. 335 A belief in some system- 
atic ruler of the world,, .not specialised in form or chaiac- 
ter. Ibid, xii, 362 The Attic legal system., by specialising 
its courts apparently provided for a prompt and accurate 
treatment of disputes, 


b. spec, in Biol. In pa. pple. : Adapted to a 
special function or environment; modified by 
development tending towards this end. 

1851 S. P. Woodward Mollusca 1. 32 Respiration is per- 
formed by the mantle, or by a portion of it specialized, and 
forming a gill. 1874 Lubbock Orig. <$• Met. Ins. v. 86 The 
earliest known Neuroptera and Orthoptera, though in some 
respects less specialized than existing forms. x88i Tylor 
Anihrop. ii. 43 Man's upper and lower cxtremjties have 
become differentiated or specialised in two opposite ways. 

C. To develop (parts) by adaptation to sur- 
roundings. 

1897 Marv Kingslev W. Africa 558 If this sort of 
weather goes on I expect I shall specialise fins and gills 
myself. 

3 . To make narrower and more intensive. 

1855 M. Pattison in Oxford Ess. aga The very feet that 
the new statute has restrained and specialized the subjects 
in the School of Literae Humaniores. 1868 — Academ. 
Org. v. 264 The principle I am now contending for goes 
further still in the direction of specialising study. 

4 . intr. a. To engage in special study or some 
special line of business, etc. 

x88x Jrnl. Educ. 1 Mar. 51/1 They will not allew_ their 
scholars to specialize. x888 Bryce Amer. Commit), cii. III. 
442 Enabling men to specialize.. in matters like historyand 
Oriental or Romance philology. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. 
Africa 505 A certain set of men and women then specialise 
off to study how these spirits can be managed. 

b. To develop in a special direction ; to assume 
a special form or function. 

1889 Lancet 28 Sept, 633/1 That some cells have special- 
ised on the amoeboid character is seen in the so-called 
myeloplaxes. 

Specialised (spe-Jalaizd), ppl. a. [f. prec.] 

1 . Specially adapted, modified, or developed : 

a. Biol. (Cf. prec. 2 b.) 

1853 Lewes Hist. Philos, (ed. e) 254 The operation of some 
external thing on the specialized nervous system. 1834 
Owen in Orr's Circ. Sci., Org. Nat. I. 205 The modified or 
specialized character of the elements of the cranial verte- 
brae lias gained for them special names. 1870 Rolleston 
Animal Life 16 There are no specialized renal arteries in 
birds. 1889 Science-Gossip XXV. 182 If several species of 
bees are adapted to each specialised flower. 

b. In general use. 

1863 Lubbock Preh. Tunes 2B0 Numerous and specialised 
as are our modem instruments, who would care to describe 
the exact use of a knife? 1874 Sidgwick Meth. Ethics 
1. Hi. 28 The sentiment of veracity, courage, purity, &c. 
But each such specialized sentiment in its normal state in- 
cludes., the more general impulse to do right. 

2 . Rendered special or particular. 

1885 Myers -E rr. II. 63 Laws of whichour highest generalisa- 
tions may be but the specialised case or the incidental aspect. 

3 . Specially mentioned or indicated. 

1893 F. Adams New Egypt X57, l fancy.. that the very 
manner of the specialised passage is identic. 

Specializer (spe'Jabizaa). [f. ns prec.] One 
who specializes. 

1878 Fraser's Mag. XVII. 267 Minds of the first rank are 
generalisers 3 of the second, specialises. 

Specializing, vbl. sb. [f. as prec.] The 
action or process of becoming or rendering special 
in some respect. 

1889 Sidgwick in Jml. Educ. Feb. 116 Prevented by need 
of early specialising. 1904 H. Black Pract. Self Cult. v. 
138 Division of labour, or specialising of function have [r/c] 
become essential in modem industry. 

Spe cializing', ppl. a. [f. as prec.] That 
specializes, in senses of the verb. 

In the first gioup of quots. the ppl. a. is not clearly separ. 
able from attributive uses of the vbj. sb. 

_ (a) syoi Norris Ideal World 1. vi. 326 The great special- 
izing character that distinguishes necessaiy and eternal 
truths from those of the opposite order. x86x H. Mac- 
millan Footn. Page Nat. 203 In the fungi, however, there 
is little or nothing of this specializing ordifferentiatingpro- 
cess. 1873 Symonds Gtk, Poets v. xii We remark a power- 
ful specializing tendency. 

lb) 1890 Times 24 Dec. 7/3 To enable ' specializing ' stu- 
dents to follow their courses 1894 Nature's Method in Evol. 
Life vi. 70 Specialising otgans made their appearance. 

Specially (spe-Jali), adv. Forms; 3-4 spe- 
cialliehe, 4- specially, 5 -alii, 6 -allie, -allye ; 
4 speoialyche, -ioh(e, -ali, 4-5 -aly, 6 -alie ; 4 
speoyaly, 5 specealy, 5-6 speoyally (5 spes-) ; 
6 spetiallye, 7 - ally. [f. Special a. + -ly 2 , after 
L. spedaliter or OF. (e)speciaument, ( e)speciale - 
went (mod.F. spdcialement ). Cf. Especially adv.'] 
1 . In a special manner ; in a degree or to an extent 
beyond what is usual or cuslomary; particularly. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 10220 pe king of alimayne sende 
specialliche inou To king Ion pat lie wibdrowe him of is 
wou. 13. . Seuyn Sages (W.) 3547 On God in lieuyn ay 
thinkes he, And specially he praied him till To help him. 
1340 Ayenb. 7 pise pri hestes di3tep ous to gode specialliche. 
1373 Barbour Bruce iv. 467 The kyng . . spent syne full 
specialy, GifF ony man couth tell tithand [etc.], c 1430 Mirk's 
Bestial 12 Jet childyr dydden hym worschyp spesyalybyfor 
any ober seynt. 1486 llec. St. Mary at Hill (1905) 18 The 
said preest.. to. .be alwey charged specially & deuoutly to 
pray daily., for the soule of the said Iohn Nasyng. 1312 
Act 4 Hen. VIII, c. 20 Preamble, Your said Besecher.. 
was specially requyred to arrest and take the said John. 
1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Pi ayer 127 b, Speciallyc we beseche 
thee to saue and defende thy seruaunt, Edwarde our Kyng. 
1390 Sir J. Smith Disc. Weapons Ded, 9 b, They haue vsecl 
diuers waies..,but chieflie two, special lie to he noted. 1617 
Morvson Itiu, 11.50 Not so much in secrecy and in sparing- 
nesse of speech. . as moie specially iu Court factions. 17x1 


in Natme Peerage Evidence (1874) 135 Lykeas by the said 
first contract.. it is specially provided and declared. x8x6 
A Knox Rem. (1S34) I. 49 The House of Lords and the 
Established Church are specially united to each other. x86o 
Tyndall Glac. 11. xvi. 313 Measurements.. which bear more 
specially upon the subject. 1873 Joweit Plato (ed. 2) V. 
404 There appears to be a need of some bold man who 
specially honours plainness of speech. 

b. Qualifying adjs. and advs. 

1422 tr. Secret a Secret., Priv. Priv. 207 A Special y be- 
houabill Place of Prayynge is a pryue Place. 1330 Palsgr. 
84a Specially wel, . fort bicn. 1533 Coverdale Song Sol. 
ii. 4 He . loueth me specially well, 1683 Baxter Paraphr. 
N. T. Matt. iii. a Tho' repentance be always a duty, it's 
specially necessary to.. our assnrance of pardon. 1847 S. 
Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. III. 659 That alliance of a spe- 
cially religious nature. 1867 Mitchell Rural Studies 108 
As a hint for better ones, I think it specially good. 1871 
Freeman Hist. Ess, Ser. L viii. 243 The military results. . 
were not specially glorious. 

2. Of special puipose ; expressly. 
c 1315 Shorekam i. 1219 God ches folk specialliche . . Offyce 
for to fonge. c 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 933 Alle be world 
so wyde and brade, Our Lord speciali for man made, c 1410 
Hoccleve Mother of God 115 The fadir god gan edifie (By 
his sone oonly-geten specially) To him an hows. 

1842 Loudon Suburban Hart. 502 Mr. Mills invariably 
raises plants specially for that purpose. 1879 Cassell s Techn. 
Educ. II. 179/2 It is better to make them specially for each 
patient. 

b. By special effort or application. 
x88a Freeman Amer. Led. 124 The Latin tongue.. lives 
on. .as a book-language specially learned. 

8. Above or beyond, more than, other things or 
persons ; in a supreme degree; pre-eminently. 

1x340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 3603 pan may b e saules in 
purgatory, By way of grace specialy, Be delivered of pyn. 
1387-8 T. Usic Test. Love in. ix. (Skcat) 1 . 13 But special-/ 
liche, predestinacion of goodnesse alone is sayd by these 
giete clerkes. c 1400 Love Bonavent. Mirr . (1908) 160 It 
is ful perilous . . to . . haue a name of holynesae, as hauen 
specially tliise recluses, a 1348 Hall Chron., Edit). V, 9 b, 
In two places specially, the one at the elbow of the citie,. . 
& the other in the very bowels. 1396 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 1. 
i. i2i To labour and effect one thing specially. 

b. Freq. and specially , used to introduce a clause 
following upon a previous statement. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 59 To alle crystyn men,. . 
And speciali, alle be name, be felaushepe of Sympryng- 
hame. c 1380 Wycuf Set. Wks. III. ror Wherefore we alle 
scholde be meke, and specialyche prestes, c 1400 Maundkv, 
(Roxb.) xxxiv. 154 pai can speke wele of be Bible and spe- 
cially of be buke of Genesis. <1x430 Lydg. Min, Poems (Percy 
Soc.) 16 God.. preserve him in alle manner thing. And spe- 
daily. .In enmyes handis that he nevir ffalle. 1481 Caxton 
Godfrey xlvii. 88 But oure peple, and specially the Fienss- 
men, myght not byleue that this Ioye. .myght come of ony 
trayson. 1333 Coverdale Isaiah lx. 9 The lies also shal 
gather them vnto me, and specially the shippes of y e see. 
*585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay s Voy. 11. v. 35 To the 
great pleasuie..of vs,., and specially of the fane dames. 
1617 Morvson I tin. iv. 420 Toscany, and more sbelially the 
Citty and State of Floience therein contayned, is noted to 
yeald men of strange memorye. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. ill. 
xxxv. 216 In the Writings of Divines, and specially in Ser- 
mons. 1807 A. Knox Rem. (1834) I. 71 F01 the attention 
I have ever leceived from them, and specially foi the invalu- 
able regard of individuals, I trust I am cordially grateful. 

e. Similarly without and. 

1483 Caxton Cato B vj, Thou oughtest not to mocke.. 
none other, specyally whan thy wyll is to haue companye 
with hem. 1538 Starkey England 1. ii. 30 That thyngwych 
one callylh lyght knolege . . the othei callyth ignotance, 
specyally when hyt ys ouercome wyth the conti ary per. 
suasyon, 1377 B. Googe HeresbacEs Hitsb. i. (1586) 14 b, 
That the sicke may be.. looked vnto, specially yf theii dis- 
eases be contagious. 1623 Bacon Ess., Wisd. for Man's 
Selflkxh.) 183 And be so tiue to thy Selfe, as thou be not 
false to Others ; Specially to thyKing, and Country. 1807 
G. Chalmers Caledonia I. 111. ix. 451 Toscheoderach, an 
officer, or jurisdiction, not unlike to a baillierie, specially, in 
the isles. 1878 Browning LaSaisiaz 11 Child’s play call 
it — specially when one descends 1 

t 4. With paiticularity or detail; not generally 
or vaguely. Obs. 

c 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 7326 Now wille I tylle )>e 
sevend pai t wende, . , pe whilk spekes . . Specialy of pe ioyes 
in heven. Ibid. 7875 Now will I specialy shew yliow mare 
Of seven maneis of blysses bare. 1436 Sir G. Have Law 
Arms (S.T.S.) 102 Law canoun, and law civile, . . determynis 
specealy as law and resoun gevis. 1302 Ord. Crystcn Men 
(W. de W. 1506) 11. viii, Y‘ whiche thynge ought to be under- 
stande generally & specyally. 1544 tr. Littleton's Tenures 
116 Yif he plede y« 1 etease specially. 1620 T. Granger Div. 
Logike 43 Wheieby men aie most specially specificated and 
individuated. 

+ 5 . In specially , especially. Obs. (Cf. Inspe- 
cially adv. and Jnespeoially adv.) 

1303 Hawks Examp. Virt, vii. 89 For other nacyons our 
lawe ne dredeth But our swerd they do in specyally. 1305 
in Mem. Hen. VII (Rolls) 280 I11 specially he intenditbe 
ayenst the Kynge of Oran. 

6. In, or in regard to, species, rare. 

x6a8 T. Spencer Logick 66 Two men are the same spe- 
cially, because they haue a reasonable soule. 

7. Comb., as specially-adapted, -arranged, etc, 

1873 Darwin Orig. Spec. (ed. 6) vii. 190 To break the 

egg-shell by tapping.. with their speciatly adapted beaks. 
x88o Gf.ikie Pays, Geog. iii. 127 A specially arranged kind 
of thermometer. 1892 Photogr, Ann. II. 610 In newly and 
specially-erected premises. 1893 J. A. Hodges Elem. Photogr. 
(1907) 139 The specially-prepared plates to which 1 have 
referred. 

Specialness (spe*Jaln6s). Also 6 spocyal-. 
[f. as prec. + -ness.] The quality of being special. 
1330 Palsgr. 274/1 Specyalnesse, specialiii, 1668 Wilkins 
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Real Char . n. i. § 3. 34. a X679 T. Goodwin in Spurgeon 
Treas. David Ps. lxxviii. 67-8 The specialness of his love 
greateneth it, eudeareth. it to us. 1879 P ; Brooks Influence 
Jesus ii. (1883) 78 It is the depth of His government that 
makes the specialness of His government. 1900 Stoddard 
Evol. Eng. Novel 177 Specialness in the direction of the 
purpose-work of the hero. 

Special pleader k [See Pleaded i.J 

1. Law. A member of an Inn of Court who de- 
votes himself mainly to the drawing of pleadings, 
and to attending at Judges’ chambers (Wharton). 

1804 Act 44 Geo. II I t c. 08 Schedule A, Certificate to be 
taken out by every Special Pleader. 1870 Jury Act, Schedule, 
Persons exempt from serving on juries. .. Serjeants, bar- 
risters-at-law, certificated conveyancers, and special pleaders 
if actually practising. 1891 Stamp Act § 48 (a), The cer- 
tificates of. . conveyancers, special pleaders and draftsmen in 
Equity in England. 

fig. 1901 H. Sutcliffe Willow dene Will i. 21 They 
showed clean hoofs to the highwayman’s undischarged 
special pleaders [=pistols]. 

2. One who uses special pleading ; a disin- 
genuous or sophistical disputant. 

1809 Malkin Gil Bias iv. iii. if 4 All the arts of a thorough- 
bied special pleader. 

Special pleader 2 . [See Pleads a 2 .] A special 
plea ; a piece of one-sided pleading. 

189* Pall Mall G. 30 Sept. 7/2 Nor do we find it so cheap 
as is stated in Mr. Percy Lindley’s special pleader for the 
cause of those inteiested in this particular tour. 

Spe cial pleading. [See Pleading vbl. sbl\ 

1. A pleading drawn with particular reference to 
the circumstances of a case, as opposed to general 
pleading. 

1684 A. Vidian (title), The Exact Pleader ; A Book of 
Entries of Select and Special Pleadings in the Court of 
King’s-Bench. 1685 J. Hansard (title), A Book of Entries 
of Declaiations and other Pleadings general and special. 

2. The putting forward of special pleadings ; 
the art or science of drawing pleadings. 

1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 303 The science of special 
pleading having been frequently perverted to the purposes 
of chicane and delay, the courts have of late in some in- 
stances, .permitted the general issue to be pleaded. 1849 
Forsvtii Horteitsius (1879) 341 Of all the systems that ever 
were invented to cramp and confine the intellect, that of 
special pleading seems to have been the most admirably 
adapted to attain that end. 1864 Bowen Logic ix. 299 In 
Law the only object of what is called special pleading is, to 
ascertain the precise point at issue. 

attrib. 1846 Ld. Campbell Chancellors V. 81 Carteret., 
ridiculed with much pleasantry this piece of special-pleading 
sophistry. 1896 Westm. Gas. 3 July 2/2 It will enable him 
to make some capital special-pleading speeches. 

b. Jig. Ex-parte or one-sidecl argumentation ; 
disingenuous pleading ; sophistry. 

187a Murray in Compl. Scotl. Introd. p. cxiv, His [Ley- 
den's] argument, which is probably one of the most success- 
ful pieces of special pleading in existence. 1878 Stubbs 
Study Med. <$ Mod. Hist. ix. (1886) 217 We all know what 
an amount of special pleading was thought necessaiy to 
justify that [the Norman Conquest]. 

Hence Speoial-plead v. intr ., to employ special 
pleading or sophistical argument. 

1848 Dk. Argyll Eccles . Hist. Scot. 232 They [sc. the 
clergy].. misrepresent, conceal, and special-plead. 

Specialty (spe-Jalti). Forms: 4 -6 specy- 
alte (5 -allte), 5-6 speeyaltee, 6 -alt(e)y; 4-5 
specialte, 5-6 -tee, 4-7 -tie, 6-7 -tye, 6 - spe- 
cialty (6 -allty); 5 spetialte, 7 specialty. [ad.‘ 
OF. ( e)sjecialll f. ( e)specictl Special a. : see -ty, 
and cf. Speciality and Espeoialty.] 

I. f 1. Special affection, attachment, or favour. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. Wace (Rolls) 5281 + 15 Forgrete 
luf & specialte he toke with him sir Androche. 1375 Bar. 
bour Bruce vn. 246 Quhat is he That gairis 30W naue sic 
special tc Till men that traualis? a 1400 Minor Poems fr. 
Vernon MS. 527/75 Urau3 vppon |>e no specialte Of Mon 
hat is of gret dignite. 1435 Misyn Eire of Love 28 perfore 
bettyi I trow j>ere specialte to wante hen in her handys to 
fall, c 1450-60 in Babees Booh 330 Thorow affeccioa to 
peisonys or by specialte. 

f b. For or in specialty, as a special mark of 
favour or esteem. 06s. 

c 1400 Maundf.v. (1839) ii. 13 That was Joven to me for 
gret Speeyaltee. c 1460 Emarif 176 For gret loue he 3a! hyt 
me, I brynge hyt J>e in specyalte. 
f 2. Particularity or detail in description or dis- 
cussion. Chiefly in phr. in specialty. 06s. 

01380 Wyclif Set- Whs. III. 513 But, to discende doun 
in specialte, fful mane articlis of reulis of siche sectes ben 
openly conti arie to J>e apostils reule. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 
1. xx. 130 The othere bolds, .schewen the same in specialte. 
1526 Pilgr. Pcrf. (W. de W. 1531) 9 After that we shall en- 
treate in a more specyalty..y» holy iyfe of religyon. 1361 
T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 47 Before that we beginne to 
discourse of euery one of these in specialtie, 1577 Knew- 
stub Canfut, (1579) S He hath dealt wisely, to leaue the 
other chapters without anie specialtie. 

3. In (also + by, of, f with) specialty , in a 
special or particular manner or degree. 

1451 Capgrave Life St, Aug. 32 0 J>ing I pray 30U of 
specialte. *576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 253 Hee slieweth 
also, by specialtie, wherein it is good to bee exercised. 1659 
W. Brougii Sacr. Princ. 284 The body for which (with 
specialty) He gave His blood. 1711 Fingall MSS. in 10th 
Rep. Hist. PISS. Comm. App. V. 123 The episcopal Pro. 
testants in specialty triumph the most. 1865 H. Bushnell 
Vicar. Sacr. ii. (1868) 65 Taking them as clients in specialty, 

4. Special or particular character or quality; a 
special feature or characteristic, 

VOL. IX. 


(a) 1575 Laneham Let. (1871) 25 Whear the specialty of 
the sport waz, to see, how sum for hiz slakness had a good 
bob with the bag. x6o6 Shaks. Tr. ty Cr. 1. iii. 78 The 
specialty of Rule hath beene neglected, a 1641 Bp. 
Mountagu Acts # Mon. (1642) 32 All shall bee then taught 
by God, which once was the specialty of Prophets. 1837 
Carlyle Er. Rev. 1. iv. iv, A man living in falsehood, and 
on falsehood : yet not what you can call a false man : theie 
is the specialty 1 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect. III. 181 The 
specialty of the occasion caused our talk to be less dry and 
hard. 

(£)_x6og W. Sclater Threefold Presera. (1610) Eivb, A 
specialty in it belongs to them, that labour in the word and 
doctrine. 1628 — Three Servi. (1629) 36 Yet who. .is not 
readie to conceit some singular specialtie in their degree 
and measure of sinning, _ 1838 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 
849 There were specialties, however, in the case. 1846 
Grote Greece JA. it. v. 453 The Laconian dialect contained 
more specialties of its own than any other variety of the 
Dorian. 1887 Ruskin Prseterita II. 265 The house itself 
had no specialty, either of comfort or inconvenience, to en- 
dear it. 

(c) 1598 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. iv. 186 If he were once 
but freed from specialty. 1848 Bailey Festus Proem (ed. 3) 
p. x, Of Him who. .one human heart With equal power and 
specialty inspires. 

b. The quality of being limited or determined 
by special cases or circumstances. 

*6x9 W. Sclater Exp. x These. (1630) 64 Such the 
Specialtie of Gods fauour in the distribution. 16*3 Bp. 
Hall Contempt., O.T. xx, 6 Looke how much more special- 
tie there is in the charge of God, so much more danger is 
in violation. 1683 J. Corbet Free Actions in. xxxvii. 55 
There is always a specialty of Grace towards the Elect. 
1859 S, Wilberforce Sp. Missions (1874) x8fi One. .who is 
beckoning me by the specialty of my position to take up . . 
the work which he so nobly began. 1874 Finlavson Divine 
Gentleness iv, 80 Any special duty., tends, by its very 
specialty, to brace us for the doing of it. 

c. Special knowledge ; tendency to specialism. 

1868 M. Pattison A cadent. Org. v. 158 An electoral body 

which shall be competent to look out for and select true 
eminence in specialty. 1868 Rep. U.S. Commissioner 
Agric. (1869) 141 The favorite charge against the academies 
is their ‘one-siaedness ' or specialty. 

II. +5. A thing specially belonging or attached 
to one person; a special possession, distinction, 
favour, or charge. 06s. 

1388 Wyclif Ex. xix. 5 If Je schulen here my vois,. 3e 
schulen be to me in to a specialte [L. peculium ] of alle 
puplis. 145X Capgrave Life St. Aug. 46 , 1 wil |>at no man 
3yue to me so precious cloK IS whech hat I, as of a specialte 
a-boue ojiir, schuld wer. c 1491 Chast. Goddes Chyld. x. 
(Caxton) 26 Some desire., my racles or vysions or reuela- 
cions or some other specyalte. x6a8 Bp. Hall Contempt. , 
O.T. xix. 1300 Not without some specialty fiom God doth 
Elijah follow the campe. 

Tb. Of or with a specialty , especially, parti- 
cularly. 06s. 

1686 Goad Celest. Bodies 1. xviii. 118 The Wind may 
Change we know, every Hour, but with a Specialty upon 
the Hour of the Suns leaving us. x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi. 
xlvii, Lady Robertland, whilk got six sure outgates of grace 
..in times past; and of a specialty, Mr. John Scrimgeour, 
minister of Kinghorn. 

0. A special or particular matter, point, or thing. 

C1400 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton, 1483) iv. xxxv. 83 Iustyces of 
the countrees somme for pees some for other specialte owen 
to see the gouernaunce of the Countre. 1450 Rolls of Parlt. 
V. 194 The Joyntour of the office of forein Apposer is com- 
prise under this generaltee, with the specialtee above 
rehersed. 150a in Lett. Rich. Ill ty Hen, VII (Rolls) II. 
xoS No specialties of our commumcacious, but only the 
generalties, 1550 Bale Apol. 32 God commaunded ceiten 
specyaltees to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 1588 J. Harvey 
Disc. Probl. 64 What should I.aigue the case any farther, 
..or heape vp more particularities, and specialties, which 
are so infinitely innumerable? <1x619 M, Fotherby 
Atheom. n. xiii. § 3 (1622) 352 By all which specialties, this 
Conclusion is proued. a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts ty Plan. 
(1642) 418 The Sect of the Pharisees tendered and recom- 
mended. .to the people many specialties .. to bee observed. 
178a Monro Compar. A nat. (ed. 3) 42 We go on to consider 
the specialties in the viscera of each kind. 1820-30 Cole- 
ridge Lit. Rem. (1838) III. sx Judgment, solid sense, in- 
vention in special ties,., in these we pan shew giants. 1831 
Carlyle Sart. Res. it. viii, Amid these specialties, let us 
not foiget the great generality. 

b. A special or separate proviso or article in an 
agreement, etc. 

14. . Master of Game (MS. Douce 335) 72 b, If thei hnue 
ony specialte of a ccrteynn nombre of swynn to go in the 
forest, ye shul do vs to wete whether thei be rynged or no. 
1636 Earl Cork Diary in Lismore Papers Ser. 1. (1886) 
Iv. 199 There is an Indented receipt . . wherin all the par- 
ticuler specielties ar expressed. 

7. Law. A special contract, obligation, or bond, 
expressed in an instrument under seal. 

c 1482 in Cal. Proc. Chanc. Q. Eliz, (1830) II. Pref. 63 Your 
besecher can have noo remedy by cours of the comen lawe, 
for asmoche as he hath noo specialte in writyng. 1483 
Cely Papers (Camden) 134 To receyve yn thys martt all 
syche specyalltes of yowrs payabull yn thys martt. 1528 in 
Lett. Suppress. Monast, (Camden) 3 Certen munimentes, 
evidencez, and specialties, tochinge and apperteynynge unto 
our monastery, 1594 West and PL Symbol . , Chancerie 
§ 120 He neither tooke any specialtie or securitie of him, . . 
nor provided any witnesses to be present. 1621 Galway 
Arch, in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. V. 470 Those 
persons whoe have neglected to pioduce theiie said 
evidences, grauntes, and specialties, to bee looked into by 
the Maior. 1644 Howell Twelve Treat, (1661O 238 There r s 
no legal 1 Instrument, no Bond, Bill, or Specialty can be 
writ but upon his seal'd paper. 1768 Blackstone Comm . 
III. 154 Where the debt arises upon a specialty, that is, 
upon a deed or instrument under seal. 1781 M. Madan 
Thelyphthora III. 309 Marriage-settlements, mortgage- 


deeds, and specialties of various kinds. 1856 H. Broom 
Comm. Common Law 11. i. 274 A specialty, .is distin- 
guished from a simple contract in writing by certain 
solemnities attendant on its execution — viz. by sealing and 
delivery. 1883 H. G. Wood Limitation of Actions 64 All 
instruments under seal of record, and liabilities imposed by 
statute, are specialties within the meaning of the Stat. 2c 
James J. 

fig. 1606 Daniel Queen's Arcadia 11. iii, I.. had se- 
cur’d her of my constant truth, Vnder so many faithfull 
specialties. 1640 Fuller Abel Rediv., Junius (1867) II. 
187 She was bound by the specialty both of nature and 
grace to provide for her children. *650 — Pisgah iii. xi. 
436 But can an acquittance of humane tradition, be valid, 
against a debt of specialty by God's command ? 

attrib, x8t8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II. 176 Legatees are 
entitled to stand in the place of specialty creditors. 1875 
K. E. Digby Real Prop, v. (1876) 249 Debts.. secured by 
deed (called specialty debts). 

8 . A special line of work or business ; a special 
manufacture or product (characteristic of a certain 
firm, place, etc.) ; an article specially dealt in or 
stocked. (Cf. Speciality 5 c.) 

x86o Sat. Rev. X. 737/2 Mr. Lovell Reeve.. has a spe- 
cialty— to use a neologism of the day. It is to illustrate 
books with stereographs. 1873 Lkland Egypt. Sketch-Bk, 
246 His specialty was inlaid-woik of mother-of-pearl and 
ebony in little diamonds, squares, and triangles. 1883 Eng. 
Illnstr. Mag. Nov. 89/1 The brass work of Birmingham 
has long keen one of its specialties. 1891 Daily News 16 
Feb. 2/7 The better classes of fancy tweeds, choice serges, 
and specialties. 

b. A special subject of study or research. 

1861 tr. Czermak's Uses Laryngoscope ii. 10 Physicians 
..who do not intend to make a specialty of larjngoscopy. 
i86x Sat. Rev. 7 Dec. 591 Mr. Ans Willmott’s specialty (to 
use a very current piece of slang) is with the sacred poets 
1873 Morley Rousseau 1 . 150 There is a constant tendency 
on the part of energeLic intellectual workers, .to concentrate 
their energies on a minute specialty. 1883 M. Pattison 
Mem. (1885) 70 He had selected as his specialty cuirency 
and finance. 

Specie (spfji, spFj?, sprjit)- [a. L. Specie , al»l. 
siag. of species Species, orig. adopted in the phr. 
in specie (see In). So MDu. and Du., MHG., Da. 
and Sw. specie l\ 

I. In the phrase in specie. 

1. In kind ; in respect of kmd ; specifically. 

1562 Turner Herbal 11. 93 b, Piriusa is iudged to differ 

in spicie or kynde from, the cypresse spourge. 1600 \V. 
Watson Decacordon (1602) 66 Being of one and the sclfe 
same kind in specie. 1631 B. Jonson Discoveries (Rtldg.) 
764/a They differ but in specie: either in the kind is 
absolute. 1672 Boyle Virtues of Gems 119 The. .substance 
. .may be of so small specific gravity, as not to make the 
Gem at all heavier in specie than Crystal it self. 1704 
Swift T. Tub iii, A sort of Critick, not distinguisht in 
specie from the former, but in Growth or Degree. 1743 D. 
Watson Horace, Sat. etc. II. Dissert, p. xliii, Casaubon 
therefore Ls guilty of a palpable M istake, when he says that 
the Satires of Lucilius were wholly different in Specie from 
those of Ennius and Pacuvius. 1602-xa Bentham Ration. 
Judic. Evid. (1827) I. 2x9 The power of the advocate, 
though in respect of intensity less in degree is in specie the 
same with the power of the judge. 

fb. In a manner or form properly belonging to 
a species or class; in respect of species, as opposed 
to individually. 06s. 

1620 Wotton in Relit/. (1685) 501 Whether visits of respect 
..being received in specie, should be paid in indhmino. 
1651 Baxter Inf, Bapt. 105 Infants in specie (and not those 
numerically only) should not be forbidden to come. 

f 0 . In lespect of specific form or manner, as 
opposed to geneially. Obs. 

1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 302, I know meer circumstances 
are determined of but in general, and left to humane deter- 
mination in Specie. 1670 — Cure Ch. Dm. 83 First, as a 
Papal Cathoiick Church. . . Secondly as particular Congrega- 
tions in specie. 

2. In the real, proper, precise, or actual form ; 
without any kind of substitution. In later use 
only in Law. 

1551 Cranmer Lord's Supper (1844) 156 As unto the Jews 
Jesus Christ was given in iigures, so to us he is given in 
specie, that is to say, in rei veritate, in his very nature. 
1659 Baxter Key Cath. it. iii. 431 It is not a Head, but this 
Head in specie, that is, the form of the Church, if any such 
be. a 1683 Sir W. Scroggs Courts-leet (1728) 228 , 1 should 
have my 1 hings again in Specie, if they may be had. 1760 
Gilbert Cases in Law ty Equity 400 If the Chattel itself 
be by the Agreement to be returned in specie, he can only 
be said to detain it from me unjustly. x8x8 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) I. 235 The covenant will be decreed to be performed 
in specie. 1886 Law Rep. 34 Chanc. Div. 139 The widow 
is., to possess the leaseholds in specie during her lifetime. 

3. fa. In the actual coin specified. Obs. 

16x5 in Birch Crt. ty Times Jos. I (1848) I. 370 Having, 
besides other gold, above seven thousand Jacobus pieces in 
specie. 1630 R. Johnson’s Kiugd. ty Commw. 209 To pay 
a Rose-noble of gold, not only in value, but in specie for 
their passage. 

■f b. Of coin or money : In the actual form of 
minted pieces of metal. Obs. 

16x7 Moryson Itin. r. 276 In respect of the foresaid 
difficulties to export coyne In specie, that is in the kinde. 
x6aa Malynes Anc. Latw.Merch. 477 That the imaginarie 
moneys, .do ouerrule the course ana propertic of Reall and 
Substantial! moneys in specie. x6gx Locke Money Wks. 
1727 II. 46 Our Coin.., whether we send it in Specie, or 
whether we melt it down here to send it in Bullion. *714 
in Somers Treats II. 1x4 By which means the ancient 
Method of paying Money in Specie into the Exchequer 
hath been much laid aside, and a great Part of the Revenue 
of the Kingdom received in Bank Notes. 
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SPECIES. 


SPECIE-. 

c. Of sums or amounts; In actual coin; in 
money. (Cf. 6.) 

1636-7 la Birch Crt. 4 Titties Chas. T (1848) II. 264 The 
other third, by the agreement, was to go over to Dunkirk 
in specie. 1663 Dryden Wild Gallant l. ii, But, besides 
the land here mentioned, he has wealth in specie. 17x3 
Guardian No. 120 (1756) 144 All play-debts must be paid 
in specie, or by an equivalent. 175 6 Toldervy Hist. 3 
Orphans II. 124 That I am poor, is very certain, having in 
specie only the sum of ten-pence half-penny. 1870 Pall 
MallG. 23 Sept, g/i With forty first-class cabin passengers 
and 156,395 dots, in specie. 1871 C. Davies Metric Syst. 
id. 113 As the balances, .could be paid for only in specie. 

+ 4 . Of goods or commodities: In kind. (See 
Kind sb. 15.) Obs. 

1626 in Birch Crt. 4- Times Chas. I (1848) I. 131 Nor will 
the country pay money instead of viands in specie. 1699 
Laws Nevis xxiv. (1740) to All Masters of Ships.. shall 
pay.. One Pound of Pistol Powder (in Specie) for each and 
every Ton. 1738 H ist. Ct t. Excheq. ii. 28 When they did 
not deliver their Goods in Specie to the King. 

+ b. transf. Of requital or repayment : In a 
similar fashion ; with like treatment. Obs. 

163a Story Bks. Little Gidding 180 She shall . .requite her 
parents in specie, as Met chants speak, when the payment 
is made in the self-same Coine. 1678 Butler Hud. 111. ii. 
1544 This Worthy, as the World will say, Is paid in Specie, 
his own way. 1702 Eng. Theophrastus 93 Kindnesses are 
to be paid in Specie as well as Money. 1760-72 H. Brooke 
Fool of Qieal. (1792) II. 223 My husband., lovedme with 
passion; and, as I could not pay him in specie, I en- 
deavoured to supply my want of affection . . by my attention. 
H. In general use. 

+ 5 . Form. Jn its proper specie,— sense 2. Obs. 
1644 Doc. Lett. Pat. at Oxf. (1837) 123 The Moneyes. , 
to be of the same specie, weight, and goodnesse as his 
Majestys Moneys in the Tower of London. 1698 in Col. 
Rec. Petutsylv. 1 . 543 That everything you have taken by 
virtue of the warrant of Replevin, be forth coming in its 
proper specie. 

0 . Coin ; coined money. (Cf. 3 c.) + Also, a com- 
modity serving as a means of exchange or trade. 

1671 in Qth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. II. 13/2 Un- 
purged brown {sugai], being the specie of the country 
[Barbadoes], pays for the exports from the kingdom. 1710 
Acc. Dist. T. Wkiggu. 19 A Bung-Cart.. laden with Specie 
and Exchequer Bills. 1749 Smollett Gil Bias x. x, I 
sometimes kissed the specie, and contemplated the different 
pieces with.. rapture. 1794 Mann in Lett. Literary Men 
(Camden) 440 They have plundered the Nation, .and con- 
sequently must possess an immense quantity of specie. 
1848 Mill Pol. Econ. in. xiii. § 1 (1876) 329 Up to this point 
the effects of a paper currency are substantially the same, 
whether it he convertible into specie or not. 1864 Bowen 
Logic ix. 274 Money may mean either specie, or bank-notes, 
or currency consisting of a mixture of these two. 

Eg. *709 Mrs. Manley Secret Mem. (1736) I. 2x9 He saw 
Promises were no longer Specie, or would any more pass 
current with Zara. x8o6 H. Siddons Maid, Wife, 4 Widow 

I. 241 Affection is a current coin : every other specie is an 
infamous alloy. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 107 All of 
whose wits were about him, current, and redeemable in the 
specie of action, 

7 . fa. A subordinate division. Obs, 

1670 Moxon Tract. Perspective 1 This Specie of Per- 
spective is many times (alone) called the Opticks. 1750 
Bkawes Lex. Mercat. (1752) 6 The laws (of tiade].. which 
are long since become a Specie of the law of nations, 
b. Species; kind. Now rare or Obs. 

X711 Loud. Gas. No. 4874/4 To prepare a List of each 
respective Specie [of bills] which they intend to Subscribe. 
1738 [G. Smith] Cur. Relat. II. 558 Such Men who are 
Plagues to their own Specie. 1747 W. Horsley Fool (1748) 

II. 141 Our Hero made Divinities, though of a peculiar 
Specie. 1800 C. Sturt in Naval Citron. IV. 396 A very 
large specie of gull. 1810 Splendid Follies III. 193 Such 
is the specie of game after which Nettletop is now in search. 
1858 in Baitlett Diet. Amcr. (1839) 432 The size of the 
trap,, .and the nature of the bait, depends upon the specie 
of the animal hunted for. 

8 . atlrib. (in sense 6), as specie + ( bank)-bill , 
f bank-note, f book, issue, note, parcel, payment, 
value. 

1606 Lend. Gaz. No. 3242/4 A Specie Bank Note for 
300 T. payable to John Norton. X697 lin'd. No. 3361/4 A 
Specie Bank-Bill .. for 100 1. payable to Jonathan Taboi. 
1697 Luitrell Brief Rel. (1857) IV. 267 They will allow 
no other interest on specie notes then a d. per day per cent. 
1700 G. Brown {title), Specie Book, serving to turne any 
number of pieces of Silver to pounds Scots or Sterling. 
1786 R. King Life 4 Carr. (1894) I. 3 Reducing the pi ice 
of the article. . by the scale of its specie value. x8o8 Edinb. 
Rev. II. 107 To recommend the perpetual stoppage of 
specie-issues at the Bank. 1843 M'Cullocu Taxation 11. 
xi. (1852) 382 The lesolution to revert to specie payments 
at the old standard. 1884 lllustr. Lend. News n Oct. 
342/1 Daily conveyance of oidinary and specie parcels. 
Specie-, combining form of L. species Speciies, 
employed in a few recent terms, as speoiegra’ph- 
ical a., of or pertaining to the scientific descrip- 
tion of species. (Cf. Specio-,) 

1888 Nature a Feb. 322/1 A more direct reference to a 
speciegraphical description of S[ttlmo] namaycush might 
have been expected. 

Species (sprjfz, spzjuz), sb, PI. species ; 
also 7-9 specieses. [a. L. species (abl. sing, specie 
Specie) appearance, form, kind, etc., f. spectre to 
look, behold ; hence also G. species, spezies. Wi thin 
the Romanic languages the word is represented by 
It. specie, spezie, Sp. and Pg. especial and especia), 
OF. espece (F. espict) and e spice (F. tpice) ; see 
Specs and Spice sb.] 


I. f 1 . Appearance ; outward form. Obs. 

This sense is partly represented in the legal use of the 
word : see quots. i6sx and 1765-8 under Specification 1 b. 

1559 Morwyng Evonym. 400 An other very good wine 
with the same species, but in other weight. 1651 Hobbes 
Lerviaih. iv. xliv. 338 A Divinity under their species, or 
likenesse. 

b. Math. Of geometrical figures (see qttot. 1842). 

But in eailier quots. taken in sense 9. 

1660 Barrow Euclid t. xxxii, All right-lined figures of the 
same species. Ibid. vi. vii, The angles C and F are not of the 
same species or kind. 1715 Ir.Gregory's Astron, (1726) 1 . 411 
The Methods. .for finding the Species and Position of the 
Orbit of the Earth. 1842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 322/2 Euclid . . 
means by figures of the same species those which have the 
same form, whatever may be their size. . .The word species 
is here used in its primitive sense of appearance. x88x 
Casey Sequel to Euclid 37 A triangle is said to be given 
in species when its angles are given. 

2 . Eccl. Tbe visible form of each of the elements 
of bread and wine used iu the sacrament of the 
Eucharist ; one or other of these elements. 

Sometimes rendered by ‘form', but more commonly 
(through association with 9) by 1 kind ’ : see Kino sb, 13 b. 

1579 Fulke Heskins's Pari, 84 They ceasse to be the 
body & bloud of Christ, when the species or kinds of 
bread and wine, are putrified or lotten. 16x4 Brerewood 
Laitg. 4 Relig. 213 They deny the true body of Christ to 
be really in the sacrament of the eucharfst under the 
species ofbiead and wine. 1637 Gillespie Eng, Top. Cerent. 
in. iL 34 Now that which was under the species, though in 
their conceit it was Christs body, yet it was indeed Bread. 
1671 Woodhead St. Teresa n. xi. 97 As soon as I had 
communicated (the Species remaining yet as it were intire). 
*737 Challonrr Cat It. Chr. Instr. (1753) 99 The Ceremony 
of mixing a Particle of the Host with the Species of Wine 
in the Chalice. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers I. ii. 101 The 
sacramental species are no longer bread and wine, but 
have been changed into the Very Body and Blood of Christ 
Himself. x88o Littledale Plain Reasons xxx. 78 note, 
All the acts., took place in relation to the species of bread, 
and not with regard to the chalice. 

f 3 . The outward appearance or aspect, the 
visible form or image, of something, as constitut- 
ing the immediate object of vision. Obs. (Common 
in 17th cent.) 

1598 R. Haydocke tr. Lomatius Pref. 4 The picture 
mooveth the eye, and that committeth the species and 
formes of the things seene to the memory. X603 H. Crosse 
Vertues Commw. (1878) 42 Our sight being remoued from 
the obiect and species of things. 1653 Urquhart Rabelais 
x. xliv, As if they had seen the very groper species and 
foi me of death before their eyes. 1699 Ld. Tarbut Let. in 
Pepys' Diary (1870) 688 That which is generally seen by 
them is the species of living creatures, and inanimate things, 
which aie in motion. 

t b. Similarly without of. Obs. 
c 1613 W. Browne in Sir T. Overbury' s Whs. (1836) 12 
Vet through thy wounded fame, as tliorow these Glasses 
which multiply the species. We see thy vertues more. 1634 
Gayton Pleas. Notes i. viii. 27 For he saw at a convenient 
distance forty windmills to be the very same, that the 
species represented them, a 1700 Ken Hyvtnothco Poet. 
Wks. 1721 III. 353 As the two Eyes, two Species entertain. 

+ 0. The image of something as cast upon, or 
reflected fiom, a surface ; a reflection. Obs. 

1638 Wilkins New World v. (1707) 41 The Light which 
appears in the Moon at the Eclipses, is nothing else but tbe 
second Species of the Sun’s Rays. X669 Phil. Trans. IV. 
1104 The way of casting the Species of the Sun through 
a good Telescope of a competent length, on an extended 
paper. 1697 Drvden JEneid vin. 36 The glitt’ring species 
here and_ there divide, And cast their dubious beams from 
side to side. 1737 Genii. Mag, VII. 121/2, 1 cast the Species 
of the Sun on a Sheet of Paper .thro’ a two-foot Telescope, 
c 1790 Imison Sch. Arts I. 200 The Species of an object is the 
image or ^presentation theieof made by the rays of light in 
the Focus, or place where they unite. 

1 4 . A thing seen ; a spectacle ; e sp. an unreal 
or imaginary object of sight; a phantom or 
illusion. Obs. 

1639 S. Du Verger tr. Camus' Admir. Events 34 We 
will cause her obsequies to be prepared, and a fantasme, 
or species to be put into the grave. 1632 J. Wright tr. 
Camus' Nat. Paradox vi. 134 Shee had no sooner opened 
her Eyes, but the first species that formed it self to her 
sight, was an horrible Serpent of an immense growth. x66x 
Lovell H ist. A mm. 4 Min. 82 It helps againstvaine species. 

+ 5 . Metapli. A supposed emission or emanation 
from outward things, forming the direct object of 
cognition for the various senses or for the under- 
standing, Obs. 

The species affecting the senses were classed as sensible 
(divided into audible, visible, etc.) and distinguished from 
the intelligible. See also Intentional a. 3. 

a. With qualifying adjs. 

X614 Br. Hai l No Peace with Rome § 8 (1627) 663 In the 
same state as the faculty of seeing when a sensible species 
is absent. 1651 Hobbes Govt. 4 Soc. xiii. § 7. 193 We may 
more truly say. .that the sensible, and intelligible species of 
outward things, . .are by the ayre transported to the soule. 
x66x Boyle Spring of Air (1683) 108 Because no visual 
species’s could proceed either from it, or through it, unto 
the eye. 1700 Astry tr. Saavedra-Faxardo II. 54 The 
Councils are as ’twere. .the Optick Nerves, by which visible 
Species are transmitted to the Prince. 1707 J. Frazer 
Disc. Second Sight 17 Visible Ideas, or Species, are emitted 
from every visible Object to the Organ of the Eye. 

b. In*general use. 

x6ax Burton Anat. Mel, 1, i. 11. vii, Memory layes vp all 
the Species which the Senses haue bi ought in, and records 
them. x668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. Man. iv. 
viii, 345 That the Species of odours may with the Air be 
carried to the. . Organs of Smelling. 1683 Tkyon Way to 


Health 269 The very Air conveys the Species of diseased 
People, more especially if there he fit and piepared matter 
for Diseases. 1736 Gibbon Autobiog.4 Corr.{ 1869) 182 If 
you understand by ideas these chimerical species, the mere 
fictions of metaphysicians. 

c, A mental impression ; an idea. 

1644 Digby Nat. Bodies xxxviii. § 3. 329 If there he 
aboundance of specieses of any one kind of obiect then 
strong in the imagination. 1630 Earl Monm. tr. Renault's 
Man bee. Guilty 24 a Imagine, .that his soul exercising those 
species which she by the senses had received, considered 
the woiks of God. 1711 Shaftesb. Charact. (1737) HI. 33 
There are certain moral Species or Appearances so striking, 
..that.. they bear down all contrary Opinion, 
f 8. In Platonic philosophy, == Idea sb. 1. Obs. 
1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst, 261 , 1 suppose, said Socrates, 
that God and the very Species, Essence or Idea of Life, will 
be granted by all to be Incorruptible. _ 1704 Norris Ideal 
World u. vi. 313 Plato, .supposed besides these corporal 
things another kind of beings sepaiate from matter and 
motion, which he called species or ideas. Ibid., That so 
the soul did not understand those corporal things, but the 
separate species of those corpora} things. 179a Monboddo 
Language ix. no These peifect ideas of Plato are no other 
than the specieses of things which weie held by Aristotle 
to exist in the mind of the deity. 

II. 7 . Logic. The second of the five Predicables 
(q.v.), connoting the common attribnles or essen- 
tial qualities of a class of persons or things as 
distinguished from the genus on the one hand and 
the individual on the other. 

153 r T. Wilson Logike B vj, Species is a common woid 
that is spoken of many whiche differ only in numkei , as 
manne is spoken of Soci ates, . .and. of euery proper name 
belonging to a man. As Sociatcs is a man. 1567 Jewel 
Def. Apol. in. v. 343 What adoo was made in daily dispu- 
tations., aboute Genus and Specie*, and the reste of the 
Vniueisals. 1657 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. Aviij b, Species, is 
a more special title attributed to divers particulars under 
it: as, Man to William, Thomas, John. 1668 Wilkins Real 
Char. 11. i. § 3. 26 That common nature which is com- 
municable to several Individuals, is called Species, Soit or 
special kind. 1725 Watts Logic (1726) 36 A special Idea is 
call’d by the Schools, a Species ; it is one common Nature 
that agrees to several singular or individual Beings. Ibid. 
235 All those supposed unknown Parts, Properties or Species 
are clearly and distinctly perceived to be.. contain'd in the 
known Parts, Properties or general Ideas. 1827 Whately 
Logic 138 Whatever Term can be affii med of se\ eial things, 
must express . . their whole essence, which is called a Species. 
1857-60 [see Difference sb. 4 c]. 

t b. The essential quality or specific properties 
of a thing. Obs. 

1394 T. B. La Printaud. Fr. Acad. II. 429 The instru- 
ments whereby tbe Species or kinde of any thing is vnited 
and knit vnto the matter. 1399 B. Jonson Ev. Man out 
of Hunt. 11. vi, I am come to have you play the Alchymist 
with me, and change the species of my land, into Lhat mettall 
you talke of. 1610 — Alch. is, iii, We.. can produce the 
species of each mettall More perfect thence, then nature 
doth in earth. 1651 Hobbes Govt. 4 Soc. vu. § x. 109 We 
have already spoken of a City by institution in its Genus ; 
we now say somewhat of its species. 

8. A class composed of individuals having some 
common qualities or characteristics, freq. as a sub- 
division of a larger class or genus. 

1630 Prynne Anti-Armin. 180 This kinde of argument 
from euery indiuiduall to the species will not hold. 1653 
? Hales Brevis Disq, in Phenix (1708) II. 334 Are you not 
yet sure whether.. if you reject all the Species, the whole 
Genus be taken away? 1690 Locke Hum. Und. iii. vi. § 8 
The individuals that are ranked into one sort, called by one 
common name, and so received as being of one species. 
176a Kames Elem. Ci it. (1833) 4 86 A number of individuals 
considered with respect to qualities that distinguish them 
from others, is termed a species. 1822 I. Taylor Elem. 
Educ. 39 The smallei parcels into which we afterwards 
divide the whole, are called species. 1843 Mill Logic 1. 
vii. § 3 In this popular sense any two classes one of which 
includes the whole of the other and more may be called a 
genus and a species. 1870 Jevons Elem. Logic x ii. 98 A 
species is any class which is regarded as forming part of 
the next larger class. 

+b. Algebra. (See qnot, 1704.) Obs. 

‘ The term was . . used by Vieta in its logical sense, as op- 
posed to individual, in designating the algebraical notation 
which he first distinctly pioposed ’ {Penny Cycl. XXII. 322). 

1674 Jeake Arith. (1696J 334 Species are Quantities or 
Magnitudes, denoted by Letters, signifying Numbers, Lines, 
..Figures, . .&c. x688 Loud. Gaz. No. 23 19/4 Together with 
Aritnmetick in Species or Algebra, &c. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn. I, Species in Algebia, are those Letters, Notes, 
Marks, or Symbols, which represent the Quantities in any 
Equation or Demonstration. 

e. Without article, esp. in phr. in species. 

1785 Reid Intell. Powers 28 To diffei in species is one 
thing, to differ in degree another. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. 
I. 30 It is believed., that the difference between them and 
the Jinn and SheytSns is a difference of species. 

9 , A distinct class, sort, or kind, of something 
specifically mentioned or indicated. Freq. const, of. 

The separate groups of quotations illustrate the chief 
varieties of context, 

(a) 1561 T. Hoby tr. Castiglione's Courtycr m. (1900) 223 
Both the one and the other is conteined under the Species 
of Homo, 1660 R. Coke Justice Find. 26 If the Scriptures 
be true,.. that since Adam.. the species of Mankind was 
continued by generation. 1697 Drvden Virg. Georg, lit. 
830 Sheep, Oxea, Horses fall ; and heap'd on high, The 
difPring Species in Confusion lye. a 1763 Shenstone Ess. 
Whs. 1763 II. 155 Man is not proud as a species, but as an 
individual. 1799 Washington Lett. Writ. 1893 XIV. 196 
To sell the overplus I cannot, because I am principled 
against this kind of traffic in the human species. 

{6) 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia’s Rev. n. iii, Every your most 
noted species of persons, as your marchant, your scholer. 
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your souldier. i66z J. Davies tr. Olea rites’ Voy. A mb. 170 
They. were certain Indian Lords. ..The same Author dis- 
tinguishes them into four species, a 1687 Petty Pol.Arith. 
(logo) gs Might not the several Species of the Kings Sub- 
jects be equally rntxt in theii Habitations? 1750 Johnson 
Rambler No. 75 f 2 That species of men whom the ladies 
genei ally mention with terror. 1780 Bentham Print.. Legist. 
xviii. § 44 note, Aiistotle.. divides mankind into two distinct 
species : that of fieemen and that of slaves. 1867 Kingsley 
iVatcr Lt/e vi. (1S79) 7 r Dante, with his various beige, 
tenanted each by its various species of sinners. 

(c) 1581 Sidney Apol. Poet . (Arb.) 43 Nowin his paits, 
hindes, or Species, (as you list to terine them) it is to be 
noted, that some Poesies baue coupled together two or three 
kindes. 1759 Goldsm. Whs. (1837) III. 215 Disapproving 
in one species of composition t what we approve in another ! 
1780 Mirror No. 79, No species of poetry has given occa- 
sion to more observation and criticism than what is called 
■pastoral. x8ox Busby Diet. M us., Species, a subdivision of 
one of the genera of the ancient music. The genera of the 
Gieeks were three. .. The Species were called Chroia, or 
colours of the genera. x8z6 Macaulay Misc. Writ, (i860) 
I. 303 No species of fiction is so delightful to us as the old 
English, drama. 1845 M. Pai tison Ess. (1889) I. 1 Such 
history is a distinct species of composition. 

(d) a 1625 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 252 Wood is the 
generall of all trees growing, and therefoi e shall be put in 
demand before Aldeis and Willowes which are but species 
of it. 1656 [? J. Sergeant] tr. T. White’s Peripat. Inst. 355 
By the meeting of different parts, as many kinds and species 
of Earths, ..we see [etc.]. 1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. 
Ind, II. 1 . 229, 1 told them what the current Price was in 
Town for eveiy Species of my Goods. 1794 Hutton Philos. 
Light , etc. 65 That it is the invisible species of light which 
is most absorbed by the.. glass. 

(e) 1635 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Banish'd Viig. 136 Theie 
was not any species of simplicity that I counterfeited not 
affectately. 1644 Digby Nat. Bodies it. § 8. 14 There re- 
maineth no more to be said of this subiect, but to enumerate 
thescueiallspeciesesofQuantity. 1769E. Bancroft Guiana 
368 In this situation they are subjected to many complicated 
species of misery. *792 J. Barlow Constit. of ijqi, g That 
species of government which offers a premium for wicked- 
ness. 1825 Macaulay Ess., Milton. (1851) I. 26 He fought 
for the species of freedom which is the most valuable. 1834 
L. Ruchie IVatid. by Seine 83 That imaginative species of 
memory which converts the past into the present. 

b. A species of, a kind of (cf. Kind sb. 14 ) ; 
also with the. tin early use in more definite sense. 

1620 T. Granger Div. Logike xjii. 315 When in the hand- 
ling of a controuerted question, diuers opinions are lecitcd, 
it is a part, or species of a narration. 1644.BULWER Chiral. 
108 For suretiship is a species of bargaining. 17^1 John- 
son Rambler No. 87 p 9 Their gratitude is a species of re- 
venge. 1815 Scott Guy M. xii, A species of native banditti 
who were always on the watch for piey. 1839 Fh. Kemble 
Resid. in Georgia (1863) 12 Under the species of social pro- 
scuption in which the blacks in your Northein cities exist. 
1842 Loudon Suburban Ilort. 345 Clipping is a species of 
pruning that was formerly much moie general. 

c. Applied to individuals as unique or as typical 
of a class. 

1644 Cleveland Char. Loud. Diurnal! 7 As the Angels, 
each of them makes a severall Species ; so every one of his 
Souldiers is a distinct Church. 1656 Cowley Pindar. Odes , 
Praise of Pindar i, Pindar is imitable by none ; The 
Plioeuix Pindar is a. vast Species alone, ryig Young Busin's 
v. i, I can’t complain in common with mankind— But am 
a wretched species all alone. 1768 Johnson Pref. to Shaks. 
Wks. IX. 243 In the writings of other poets a character is 
too often an individual ; in those of Shakespeare it is com- 
monly a species. 

d. With possessive pronouns, usually with re- 
ference to man or animals. 

1706 E. Ward Wooden World Diss. (1708) 42 He loves 
dearly to propagate his Species, even in the very Lands 
that know him not. 1794 Godwin Caleb Williams 48 You 
will live deserted in the midst of your species. 1839 Ruskin 
Poetry Arch. vi. § 87 A man who could remain a radical 
in a wood country is a disgiace to his species. 

e. The species , the human race. 

xjit Addison Sped. No. 10 T 6 Their Amusements seem 
contrived for them lather as they are Women..; and are 
moie adapted to the Sex, than to the Species. 1728 Field- 
ing Love in Sev. Masques Ded., Wks. 1882 VIII. 3 Those 
morose schoolmen, who would confine knowledge to the 
male part of the species. 1797 Godwin Enquirer u i. 1 If 
individuals were happy, the species would be happy. 1814 
Chalmers Evidences vi. 182 Every great step in the history 
of the species. 1859 Mill Liberty 1. 7 In the stage of pro- 
gress into which the more civilized portions of the Species 
have now entered. 

10. Tool, and Bot. A group or class of animals 
or plants (usually constituting a subdivision of a 
genus) having certain common and permanent 
characteristics which clearly distinguish it from 
other groups. 

The exact definition of a species, and the criteria by which 
species are to be distinguished (esp, in relation to genera or 
varieties), have been the subject of much discussion. 

x6oB Tofsell Serpents 126 Some baue taken the word 
Crocodilus for the Genus, and the seuerali Species, they 
distinguish into the Crocodile of the Earth, and the 
water. 1676 Ray Corr. (1848} 122 In the. 1 History of the 
Fero Islands ’ I find no more species of birds than what I 
have already inserted in the Ornithology. 1695 Woodward 
Nat. Hist. Earth vi. (1723) 272 There were then the very same 
kinds of Animals and Vegetables, and.the same subordinate 
6^«ciVsundei eachkind that now there is. 1730 Miller Gard. 
Diet, s.v. Leontopctalou, We have but one Species of this 
Plant in the English Gardens. 1753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. 
s.v. Specific , The torpedo maculosa , and non maculosa , 
seem to express two species different only in the spots. 1807 
J. E. Smitu Phys. Bot. 462 Of which genus Phyllachne.. is 
justly there reckoned a species. 1825 Waterton Wand, S. 
Amer. 1. i. 94 The Humming-birds are chiefly to be found 
near the flowers at which each of the species of the genus 


is. wont to feed. 1862 Johns Brit. Birds 415 The American 
Bittern .. seems to differ 111 no material respect fiom the 
European species. . 1878 Huxley Physiogr, 208 Exactly the 
same kind or species of shell-fish is found to-day living in 
the Mediterranean. 

+11. a. pi. The separate materials or ingredients 
used in compounding a peifume, drug, or similar 
preparation. Obs. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 375 The Species that goe to the 
composition of sweet Perfumes. Ibid. II. 289 It is one 
of the species or ingredients entring into the preseruatiue 
compositions called Antidotes. 1693 tr. Blancards Phys. 
Diet, (ed. 2), Species of Treacle aie those Ingiedients of 
which Treacle is compounded : By the same Name are 
called the Species of oiilinary Decoctions. 

+ b. pi. Spices. Obs.- 1 

1652 Crashaw Carmen Deo Nostro Wks. (1904) 198 Moun- 
tains of myirh, & Beds of species. 

+ c. A composition used in embalming. Obs. 

1767 Gooch Treat. JVounds I. 457 Filled with a species, 
compounded of fiagiant herbs, aromatic drugs, and gums 
reduced to powder. 

+ 12. a. A particular kind or sort of coin or 
money. Obs. 

1617 Moryson /tin. i, 275 With covenant to deliver him 
by his Factor the same [coins], both in the Species or Kind, 
and in the number. 1699. Bfntley Phal. 440 Dionysius 
perhaps did not only recoin the money of Syracuse ; but 
alter the Species too and the Names of it. 1704 Loud. Gaz. 
No, 4029/1 Tile different Rates at which the same Species 
of Foreign Coins do pass. 1756 Mrs, F. Brooke Old Maid 
No. 20. 171 He gave me a note specifying the sum, and the 
several species of money of which it consisted. 

+ b. Coinage, coin, money, bullion. Obs. 

In this sense it is difficult to distinguish between sing, and 
pi,, and in some cases the pi. of Specie may be intended. 

a 1618 Raleigh Pretog. Pari. 58 if all be content to pay 
upon moderation and change of the Species. 1672 Petty 
PoL Attat. (1691) 70 What hath been said of the Silver- 
species, may be said of the Gold-species. 1701 Lond. Gaz, 
No. 3740/3 The melting down of the Species is prohibited. 
1748 Anson’s Roy, (ed, 4) 248 The species on board her was 
inconsiderable, being principally small silver money. 1788 
Priestley Led. Hist. ni. xvi. 138 Their nominal species., 
being about three times higher than ouis. 1804 Captive 
of Valence II. 100 By prohibiting species to be carried out 
of bis kingdom in sucli small quantities, he will prevent the 
entry of a sum much more considerable. 

+C. Metal (gold or silver) used for coinage. Obs. 
1790 Burke Er. Rev. Wks. V. 56 The paper securities., 
held out as a currency, .in lieu of the two great recognized 
species that repiesent the lasting conventional ciedit of 
mankind. 

+ 18. pi. a. Naut. Soils of provisions. Obs. 

[1699 Luttrull Brief Rel. (1857) IV. 494 The victualling 
the Stieights fleet without due ptoofe for the prime costs of 
the seveial species of piovision.] *716 Lond. Gaz. No. 
5464/3 The Goodness of the several Species, and Conditions 
expected fiom each Contractor. 175* Navy Board Orders 
4 Apr. (MS.), The Kingfisher. .to be Victualled to three 
months of alt Species except Beer. 1806 Caft. Mundy in 
Naval Chron. XXXIX. 13 Stored and victualled for five 
months, of all species. 

+ b. Sorts of produce. Obs. 
c 1730. Burt Lett. N. Scotl. (1818) II. 53 So that if the 
tenant is not provided with all the species ne is to pay, then 
that which is wanting may be converted into money. 

14. attrib. and Cotub ., as species-cycle, -maker, 

- monger , -preservation. 

1849 Darwin in F. Darwin Life $• Lett. (1887) I. 3C6 As 
long as. species-mongers have their vanity tickled by see- 
ing their own names appended to a species, 2851 S. P. 
Woodward Mollnsca 1.61 Fancying that the genus-maker, 
and not the species-maker, should enjoy this privilege. 1883 
Encycl. Brit. XVI. 843/2 The complete series of forms 
needed to represent the species being the species-cycle. 
1894 H. Drummond Ascent Man 24 Obeying the law of 
species-preservation, to feed its young. 

Specifiable (spesifai ab’l), a. [f. Spjscify w.] 
Capable of being specified. 

1661 Boyle Style Script. 118 Which otherwise being so 
near Infinite, ns to be Indefinite, are not so easily specifiable 
in Rules. z888 Nature Oct. 592/1 A minute but specifiable 
fiaction of an original disturbance. 

+ Specifial, a. Obs. rare. [Irreg. f. Specify v., 
or error for Specific! al a.] Specific. 

01670 Hacket A bp. Williams 11. (1692) 151 They,. ought 
first to put in a Specifial Charge, and the Reus, or Defendant 
first be call’d to his Answer. Ibid. X76 It took away., the 
very specifial Form, Essence, and Being of a Parliament. 
Specific (spesrfik), a. and sb. Also 7 speci- 
fique, 7-8 -iok. [ad. med.L. specific-m, f. speci-es 
Species : see -fig. Hence also ¥. specifique , It. 
specijico, Sp. and Pg. especijico .] 

A. adj. 1. Having a special determining quality 
a 1631 Donne Poems (1912) 194 For, God no such speci- 
fique poysou hath As kills, we know not how. 1650 Bulwer 
Anthropomet. 72 Which sentence is . . true . . of all parts that 
naturally exist in any specifique body. 184a Loudon Sub- 
urban Hort. 59 Bones are valuable as a specific manure, 
because they contain phosphate of lime. 

+ b. Having the qualities of a species. Obs. 
x6«jo Bulwer Anthropomet. i29.Man is not at once an 
Individuum and a specifique Individuutn. 

2. Of qualities, properties, effects, etc. : Specially 
or peculiarly pertaining to a certain thing or class 
of things and constituting one of the characteristic 
features of this. 

Specific gravity, heat\ see Gravity 4'c, Heat sb. 2 d. 
c 1650 Denham Of Prudence 16 That thou to Truth the 
perfect way mayst know, To thee all her specific forms ! 11 
show. 1665 Phil. Trans. I. 48 Plants and other Medicinal 
tilings, that have specifique Vertues. 171a Addison Sped. 


No. 400 F 5 The distinguishing Perfections, or, if I may be 
allowed to call them so, the Specifick Qualities of the Author 
whom he peruses. 1744 Berkeley Sins § 87 The specific 
taint or peculiar cause of the malady. 1782 Phil. Trans. 
LXXII. 196 The diffeient poifions of elementary fire con- 
tained in such substance, and absorbed by it,.. and hence 
called its. specific fire. 1804 AiiERNEriiY Snrg. Obs. 150 note, 
The specific operation of mercuiy.on the constitution. 1837 
P. Keith Bot. Lex. 139 The primitive and specific molecule 
proper to each organ pre-exists alieady in the infant em- 
biyo. 1863 E. V. Neale Anal. Th. if- Nat. 36 Between these 
unities of quantity there exist relations independent of 
their specific magnitudes. . 1884 Bovver & Sco it De Bary's 
Phaiter. 503 Plants, in which the demarcation of the annual 
rings is constantly absent as a specific peculiarity, 
b. Specific difference : see Difference sb. 4 c. 
1649 Bulwlu Palhomyot. r ; vi. 32.AI actions equally pio* 
ceed fiom the Soul, but receive their Specifique difference 
from the instruments. 1697 ti. Bnrgersdiciuf Logic 11. ii. 6 
A pel feet Definition consists of the next Genus and Specifick 
Diffei ence. 1777 Pries i ley Matt. <<j- Spir. (1782) I. xxii. 282 
It was necessary to find some, specific 'difference between 
them. 1840 Carlyle Heroes iii. (1904) 82 Where there is no 
specific difference, as between lound and square, all defini- 
tion must be. more or less arbitrary. 1861 Mill Uidit. v. 
(1874) 74 This feature in the case, .constitutes the specific 
difference between justice, and generosity. 

e. Peculiar to, characteristic of, something. 

1667 Waterhouse Eire Land. 9 The mediation of concur- 
ring circumstances specifique to that Issue. 1874 Symonds 
Sk. Italy fy Greece 251 Their style.. is specific to Italy in 
the middle of the fifteenth century. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. 
Med. III. 519 Ulcers in the stomach specific of these affec- 
tions may arise. 

3. a. Med. Of remedies, etc. : Specially or ex- 
clusively efficacious for, or acting upon, a par- 
ticular ailment or part of the body. 

1677 W. Harris tr. Lemery's Chym. 1. xvi. 195 It is esteemed 
to be specifick for malignant Diseases. 1680-90 Temfle Ess. 
Health if Long Life Wks. 1720 I. 285 Gariitk..I believe 
is . .a Specifick Remedy of the Gout. 1704 J. Harris Lex. 
lechn. I. s. v., Physitians mention in their Books three 
kinds of Specifick Medicines. 1778 R. James Diss. Fevers 
(ed. 8) 80 Little can be said in favour of specific medicines, 
but what is equally applicable to specific methods of cure. 
1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 795 The internal admmistra. 
tioii of specific remedies. 

b. Talk. Of a distinct or characteristic kind. 

1804 Abernethy Sierg. Obs. 166 We must not impute the 
occuirence of these peculiar sores to mere irritability, hut 
to some specific contagion. 1843 R. J- Graves Syst. Clin. 
Med. xx. 234 The specific irritation of the skin termed sca- 
bies. 1876 tr. Wagner’s Gen. Path. 260 Spccific-pus, is not 
distinguished histologically and chemically from common 
pus. 1898 Allbutt's Syst. bled. V. 150 Specific peribronchitis 
of the trachea and bronchi. 1899 Ibid. VII. 685 Some 
of these lesions are ‘ specific ’ in the sense of being charac- 
teristic of syphilis. 

4. a. Precise or exact in respect of fulfilment, 
conditions, or terms ; definite, explicit. 

1740 J. Penn, etc. (title), Upon a Bill to compell a Specifick 
Execution of Articles of Agreement, entred into between 
the Partys for selling the Boundarys of the Province of 
Pensilvania. 2768 Blackstone Comm. III. 116 This may 
. . be effected by a specific delivery or restoration of the 
subject-matter in dispute to the legal owner. 1856 Dove 
Logic C/tr. Faith v. ii. 317 We do not as yet know the 
specific commandments of the moral law. *862 Trollope 
Orley F. ii, She had been specific in her lequests, urging 
him. . to settle Orley Farm upon her own hoy. *871 Mahkby 
Elan. Law g 109 A command must by its very nature be 
specific. 

b. Exactly named or indicated, or capable of 
being so ; precise, particular. 

17 66 Blackstone Comm. II. 8 What it is that gave a man 
an exclusive right to retain . . that specific land. 1779 Burke 
Corr. (1844) II- 264 A specific misconduct, brought home to 
a particular man, is always to be attended to. c 1788 — 
Charges agst. W. Hastings Wks. 1813 XII. 370 Without 
a publick well-vouched account of the&pecifick expenditure 
thereof. x8z8 Mackintosh Speech Ho, Commons Wks. 
2846 III. 492 There are. .two specific classes of grievances 
complained of by the Lower-Canadians. 1865 H. Phillips 
Amer. Paper Curr. II. 68 No specific preparations had 
been made by the states to perform their pai t of the engage- 
ment. 1880 L. Stephen Pope iv. 103 The specific cause of the 
quarrel, if cause there was, has not been clearly revealed. 

5. Zool. and Bot. Of or pertaining to, connected 
with, etc., a distinct species of animals or plants; 
esp. in specific character, name. 

1753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s.y., The more accurate of the 
modern naturalists have.. set about the reformation of the 
specific names of things. Ibid., But as this holds in all the 
genus, there can be no use made of it as a specific character. 
1775 Rose Elern. Bot. 302 A Plant is said to be compleatly 
named when it has got both the generic and specific name. 
1796 W iTUERiNG Brit, Plants (ed. 3) I. p. v, Many of the Spe- 
cific Characters. .are entirely new. . 184a Loudon Suburban 
Hort . 19 Specific names, .often indicate the situation or the 
county where the plant is found naturally. 1866 Darwin 
Orig. Spec. (ed. 4) ii. 58 Such characters of course aie not 
of specific value. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 147 Scarcely 
entitled to specific rank. 1880 A. R. Wallace 1 st. Life 359 
Thus one great cause of specific modification would be 
wanting. 

B. sb. 1. A specific remedy. (See A. 3 a.) . 

x66x Evelyn E umifugiiem 8 , 1 doe assent that both Lime 
and Sulphur are in some affections. Specifics for the lungs. 
1671 Salmon Syn. Med. in. xxii. 427 Elder- tiee.. is a 
specific for the cure of the Dropsie. 1684 tr. Bond's Merc, 
Compit. vi. 170 Specificks for Fevers seem to have place 
chiefly in Agues. 173a Arbutiinot Rules of Diet in Ali- 
ments, etc. 1. 429 If there be a Specifick in Aliment it is 
certainly Whey. 1779 Johnson Lett. (1788) II. 64 How 
did you light on your specifick for the tooth-ach 1 1843 
R. J, Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xxvii. 351 All specifics lead 
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to a false system of therapeutics. 1873 Spencer Study 
Social, i. (1877) 20 Always you find among people in pro- 
portion as they ate ignorant, a belief in specifics. 

attnb. 1859 Meredith R. Feverel xxn, Her parties were 
the dullest in London, and gradually fell into the hands of 
popular preachers, Specific Doctors, raw Missionaries [etc.], 
b. transf. and Jig. 

166a Charleton Myst. Vintners (1675] 102 Having found 
out certain Specifics as it were, to palliate the several 
Vices of Wines of ail sorts, a x68o Butler Rem. (1759) 

1. 224 For all Defences and Apologies Are but Specifics 
t" other Frauds and Lies. 1775 J. Moore View Sac. fir. 
(1789) I. xviii. 140 A more infallible specific against tedium 
and fatigue. 1841 Helps Ess., Aids Contentm. (1842) 17, 
I have no intention of putting forward specifics for real 
afflictions, or pretending to teach refined methods for avoid- 
ing grief, i860 Mill Repr. Govt. (1865) 59/2 Against this 
evil the system of personal representation, .is almost a 
specific. 

2. A specific difference, quality, statement, sub- 
ject, disease, etc. 

1697 tr. Bitrgersdicius' Logic n. 11 . 7 The Difference is 
taken from bis Form.. .But because incorporeal Substances 
have none, and the Specificks of Corporeal, even lye hid 
[etc.]. 1757 Mrs. Griffith Lett. Henry <£• Frances (1767) 
III. 148 The Phenomenon, .is owing to two most uncommon 
Specifics, in the Constitution of your Mind, and of your 
Body. 1874 H. W. Beecher Lect. Preaching Ser. in. viii. 
153 Generics never take hold of men. It is specifics that 
take hold of them. 1891 Daily News 19 Oct. 6/ 5 Even in 
London Board Schools only 20,000 scholars were presented 
in specifics. 1893 W. R. Gowers Dis. Nervous Syst. (ed. 2) 
II. 330 Acute specifics, pneumonia, and septksemia. 
Specifical, a. and sb. Now rare. [f. med.L. 
sptdfic-us (see prec.) 4 - -Ah.] 

A. adj. 1. = Specific a. 2 . f Also of division : 
Resulting in the separation of species. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1 . 27 In the maner of a diuision 
genericalle in to a diuision specificalle. 1570 J. Dee Math. 
Pref. B iij b, The specificall order and forme, due to euery 
seede 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerem. iv. ii. 4 The speci- 
ficall nature of that action. 1682 Norris. literacies 6 Which 
so retain their Connexion in their specifical distinction & 
conjunction, a 1703 Burkitt On N. T. 1 Cor. xi. 7 Consider 
the woman according to her specifical natute. 1751 “R. 
Shikra in Rem. (1850) 150 The first regeneration is a 
specifical change— a change fiom nature to grace. z8xj 
Chalmers Posth. Wks. (1S49) VI. 278 The great and 
specifical end of that affecting solemnity. 

b. = Specific a. 2 b. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. i. i. hi. i. 46 Omitting the 
specificall difference. 1678 Cudworth Intell, Syst. 799 
According to the best Philosophy, which acknowledges no 
Essential or Specifical Difference of Matter. 1713 Derham 
Phys.-Theol. vm. vi. 425, I could not perceive any differ- 
ence, at least, not specifical, between the Flies coming from 
these two productions. 

2. =SpBaiFia a. 1 . 

*610 Healey St. Aug. Cilie of God vin, vi. 308 Alcinous 
saith.,that God is incomprehensible, .. not definable, nor 
specificall. 1644 Digby Nat . Bodies xxiv. (1658) 273 
Generation is not made . . by a specifical worker within. 
1648 Milton Tenure Nings (1650) 39 Having.. clad him 
over, like another specifical thing, with formes and habi- 
tudes destructive to the former, 

3 . Med. = Speoifio a. 3 a. 

1604 F. Bering Mod. Defence 21 The specificall Antidot 
of the Pest is yet vnknowen. 1612 Woodall Surg. Mate 
Wks. (1653) 209 All minerals shew themselves in operation 
to he specifical. 1660 tr. Paracelsus' Archidoxis 1. vn. 102 
As . . Water quencheth Fire, even so doth the Specifical 
Anodine extinguish Diseases. 

4 . = Specific) a. 4 a and 4 b. 

_ 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. ix. 154 The proper remedy 
is by action of debt, to compel the performance of the con- 
tract and recover the specifical sum due. 1781 Gentl . Mag. 
LI. 6x6 Matadores in Spanish aie murderers , and the spe- 
cifical cards so called do cut down and murder all the rest. 

5 . Zool. and Bot, = Specific a. 5, 

1761 Phil. Trans. LJL 84. 1 only mention this species, to 
determine its specifical character. 1790 R. Pulteney Hist. 
Sk. Bot. in Eng. 1. v. 69 Allowing foi the time when speci- 
fical distinctions were not established,.. the number [of 
plants] he was acquainted with is much beyond what could 
easily have been imagined. 

0. Limited to a special sense. 

1778 Gentl. Mag. XLVIII. 407/1 It is not uncommon for 
a general word to become specifical. 

B. sb. 1. = Specific sb. i. 

1651 Biggs New DisP. ? 134 By adding strong specificals. 
1656 Ridglev Tract. Physick 6t Specificals are, the whitest 
dung of a Wolf [etc.]. 

2. A person representing a class. 

1651. N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. xl. (1739) 176 This is 
done in the Convention of States, which in the first times 
consisted of Individuals, rather than Specificals. 

Specifica'lity. rare. [f. Specifical a.] The 
quality of being specific. 

1660 tr.. Paracelsus' Archidoxis l. vn, 96 That same 
Specificality taketh its Original and Rise from External 
Things. 1756 JT. Clubbe Misc. Tracts , Physwgn. (1770) I. 
20 They agree indeed so much . . that their specificality is 
swallowed up in their general likeness. 1858 Carlyle ./I'm#. 
Gt. ix. iii. (187a) III. 96 Official List of them was drawn-up 
here, with the fit specificality. 

Specifically (spesi'fikali), adv. [f. as prec.] 

1. In respect of specific or inherent qualities : 
a. Of likeness or difference. 

1624 Gataker Transubst. 48 One thing is said to be 
another, which cannot be individually or specifically the 
same. 1628 T. Spencer Logick 209 This hath one lcinde of 
forme, that hath another, therefore this doth specifically 
differ from that. 2678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. Prof. 14 
There is a substance specifically distinct from body. 1785 
Reid Intell. Powers vi. i. 414 Judgement is an act of the 


mind, specifically different fiom simple apprehension. 1859 
Darwin Ortg. Spec. xi. (i860) 370 Dm ing the newer Pliocene 
period,., ana whilst the majority of the inhabitants of the 
world were specifically the same as now. 1877 E. R. Conde.r 
Basis Faith iv. 182 Other minds generically like, but speci- 
fically unlike, my own. 

b. Of comparative weight. 

1692 Bentley Boyle Lect. iv. 10 If an Axhead be supposed 
to float upon water, which is specifically much lighter 
than it. 1725 Family Diet. s.v. Pores, If they had not 
[pores], all Bodies would be alike specifically weighty. 1774 
Pennant Tour ScotL in rjy2, 331 The wateis are said to be 
specifically lighter than most others. 1800 Vince Hydrost. 
vii. (1806) 78 The vapours. . become specifically heavier than 
the medium wherein they floated. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 
152 The cold water becoming specifically lighter and rising 
to the surface. 

o. In other contexts. 

a 1676 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1. ii. (1677) 44,. I shall not 
at large discuss those Faculties and Organs which he hath 
in common with Vegetables and Brutes, but those only that 
belong to him specifically as Man. 1865 Tylor Early Hist, 
Man. iii. 54 The gesture language appears not to be speci- 
fically affected by differences in the race or climate of those 
who use it. 1894 J. Denney Stud. Theol. v. 103 This con- 
junction of ideas is specially but not specifically Pauline. 

2. In a specific or definite form or manner. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 95 [They] seem speci- 
fically and in regular shapes to attend the coiruption of 
their bodyes. 1707 Curios, in Hush, !$■ Gard. 32 The Plant 
..maybe specifically discern'd in each.. Seed. 1766 Black- 
stone Comnu II. 335 A deed of defeazance, .upon events 
specifically mentioned. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 32 The law 
by which this royal family is specifically destined to the 
succession. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 111. 11. v, Is there any 
man here that dare specifically accuse me? 1870 J. Bruce 
Life Gideon xxiii. 419 It is well to have ascertained, thus 
specifically, how deep-seated . . is our spiritual disease. 1891 
Law Times XCII. 105/2 The lady had contracted speci- 
fically with a view to bind definite separate estate. 

3. In something of the same kind. 

1780 Jefferson in Spaiks Corr. Amer. Revol. (1853) III. 
177 These articles shall be either identically or specifically 
returned, should we prove successful. 

4. In a special manner. Chiefly Med. 

1801 in Med. Jml. VIII. go That all medicines act speci- 
fically upon one or more parts of the. body. 1829 I. Taylor 
Enthus. vi. (1867) 121 A dispensation of moral exercise, 
specifically adapted to the temper and power of the indi- 
vidual. x8gg Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 304 Nearly all 
authors agree that syphilitic arteritis is much more likely 
lo occur in persons who have not been specifically treated. 
Specificalnesa. rare [f. as prec.] ‘A 
specific quality’ (Bailey, I7 a 7» v °l- II)- 
Speci ficate, sb. rare ~ 1 . [Cf. next.] Some- 
thing specified or stated. 

1804 Coleridge in Blackui. Mag. (1882) CXXXI. 124 
The imaginative power. . acting with its permeative . . might 
on the thoughts, images, specificates of the poet. 

Specificate (spesrfik«'t), v. Now rare or 
Obs. [ad. med.L. spedficat ppl. stem of speci- 
fiedre Specify ».] 

1. trans. To distinguish as belonging to a par- 
ticular species, group, kind, etc. ; to determine 
specifically. 

1620 T, Granger Div. Logike 43 Whereby men are most 
specially specificated and individuated. 1637 Gillespie 
Eng. Pop. Cerem, iv. iii. 7 An action is said to be speci- 
ficated lw its object, and individuated by its circumstances, 
1673-4 Grew Anat., Trunks 1. 11. 108 The properties, 
whereby the said Vessels of the Barque are specificated 
and distinguished one from another. 

747?. ci62o Donne Jcrm. vii. (1640) 69 Life is the character 
by which Christ specificates and denominates himselfe. 1653 
Asiiwell Fides Apost, 57 A peculiar Epithite, wherby be 
specificates himselfe. 

2. To apply specifically or especially to ; to confine 
or limit to. 

1631 J. Burges Ahsvj, Rejoined 33 God doth not onely 
commend Davids affection in generall, but his affection [is] 
actuated to a deed, and specificated to this deede. az 638 
Mede Wks % (1672) 843 That passage being it seems an- 
ciently specificated to Resurrectio Prima. 1687 J. Ren- 
wick Pref, Led,, & Serm. (1776) 446 We must understand 
that prayer to be specificated to tbat all for whom he gave 
lumself a ransom. . . * 

3. To give specific or explicit details of or con- 
cerning; to mention specifically or in detail; to 
particularize or specify. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. Disc. Pref. ? 25 Those few 
superaaded precepts, in which God did specificate their 
prime duty. 1654 G. Goddard in Burton's Diary (1828) 
1 . 150 But we shall, .labour to specificate our enemies, to 
know who they be, and are, that seek the very destruction 
and. being of these nations. 2843 T ait's Mag. X. 137/1 In 
beginning the following story, with the same popular phrase, 
we specificate a very different moment from the arduous 
struggles of the Pretender. 1847 Carlyle in Fraser's Mag. 
XXXVl. 632 Of whichlatteroffi.ee my Correspondent could 
not.. quite specificate the meaning. 

4. To render specific in character or qualities. 
+ Chiefly Client, (common c 1650 - 80 ). 

1650 Ashmole Chynt. Coll. 125 That it might.. communi- 
cate its fixt Nature, to the prepared Medicine, which being 
specificated it might at length become perfect. 1669 W. 
Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 257 The vine.. specificates the 
water.. into its own shape. 1694 Salmon Bate's Dispens. 
(1715) 463/2 It is a general Remedy and may be specificated 
by the addition of several Salts. 

1866 Nation 4 Oct. 269/1 Words have seemingly contrary 
and inconsistent tendencies. Now they incline to speci- 
ficate that which was generic ; now to generalize that which 
was specific. 

5. inlr. To become specific. 


1835 Coleridge in Fraser's Mag. XII. 494 In a crystal 
we may perceive a tendency to specificate, or become a 
specific total. 

Hence Specificated, Speci 'Seating ppl.adjs. 
1651 French Distill, v. 163 When it hath leceived its 
body by becoming a specificated salt. 1657 Owen Vindi- 
cation of Treatise on Schism ix. 142 Disputes about an 
implicit and explicit covenant, of specificating forms [etc.]. 
x666 Boyle Ortg, Forms <J Quai. 316 All the Volatile, and 
Acid, and Lixiviate Salts, that we know of, at e of so deter- 
minate and specificated a Nature, , . that thei e is no one sort 
of the three, a 1676 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. i. i. (1677) 
40 Without any particular, specificating, concurrent, new 
imperate act of the Divine special Providence to every 
particular determination of his Will. 1763 W. Lewis Phil, 
Comm. Arts 72 The specificating principles of the metal. 
Specification (speisifiktf’-Jbn).. [ad. med.L. 
spedfication-em, 11 . of action f. spedfiedre Specify, 
or a. F. spidfication (1341 in Godef. Compl.), — 
It. specificazione, Sp. espedficadon, Pg. -afaol\ 

+ 1. The action of investing with some specific 
or determinate quality; conversion to something 
specific. Obs. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 285 All formation and speci- 
fication (for you must giue vs leaue to vse our Schoole* 
tearmes in these matters of Art) that is, all power to set the 
Seale or figure or difference vpon any thing. 1664 Evelyn 
Sylva {1679) 3 The matuier seeds, .freeing themselves flora 
those impediments which hindred their Specification and 
Nativity. 1701 Norris Ideal World 1. 261 So then the 
creatures owe their pure being to the power of God, but the 
specification of their being to his ideality. 

b. Roman and Scots Law. The formation of a 
new species of property out of material belonging 
to another by converting it into a different form. 

1651 G. W. tr. CoweV s Inst. 65 There is also an accession 
by specification or changing the Species, as if a man create 
a new Species out of a substance which was anothers, the 
property shall be in him, that made the Species. 1681 
Stair Instit. 1. xii. 189 Appropriation by Specification. 
1736 in Bell Comm. Laws Scot. (1826) I. 277 It was found, 
that the specification by malting did not bar the reduction. 
1765-8 Erskine Inst. Law Scot. n. i. § x6 Under accession 
may be included specification, by which is understood a 
pei son’s making a new species or subject, from materials 
belonging to another. 1826 Bell Comm. Laws Slot. I. 27 6 
The famous con tioversy of thePioculeianiand Sabiniani con- 
cerning specification. x86g R. Campbell A usitn's Jitrispr. 
(ed^l-II- liy. goj'There-are vaiious cases in which a party 
acquires a right in a thing belonging to another by labour 
employed upon it; for instance' in the Roman Law by spe- 
cification, that is by giving it a new form. 

+ 2. A specific character, quality, or nature. Obs. 
1628 Donne Semi. John xiv. Wks. 1839 I. 534 Ills 
specification, his character, his title, Paiacletus, the Com- 
forter, passes through all. 1656 Jkanes Mixt. Schol. Div. 
40 An act ought to be proportioned unto it’s object, seeing 
it takes therefrom it’s specification. 17x0 W. Salmon 
(title), Botanologia: the English Herbal, or, History of 
Plants, containing their Names, Species, Descriptions, 
Qualities, Specifications, . . and Uses. 

3. Specific definition or description ; description 
by specific or peculiar characters; fa specific 
name or appellation. 

1633 J. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. Wks. 1865 X. 408 There, 
fore this lust hath the specification : lust of uncleanness. 
1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 64 It is. .either a spirituall Meicy 
(common or speciall) or else Meicy in the generall without 
specification. x66o R. Coke Justice Vind. 41 Men.. must 
alter their Terms as they proceed from one thing to another, 
and add to them in the specifications of them. 1734 
Waterland Import. Docir. Holy Trim ii. 37 In short, the 
Specification of our Worship, and the right Direction of it, 
are nearly concern’d in this Doctiine. 1879 Thomson & 
Tait Nat, Phil. 1 . 1. § 2x8 The second element in the speci- 
fication of a force is its direction.. .The third element in the 
specification of a force is its magnitude. . 1879 H. Spenclk 
Data Ethics vi. § 39. 100 Fiom the biological point of view, 
ethical science becomes a specification of the conduct of 
associated men. 

b. Logic. (See quots. and Determination 5 b.) 

. 1864 Bowen Logic iv. 75 The contrary piocess of descend- 
ing from higher to lower Concepts through the successive 
assumption of Marks is called Determination, — more pro- 
erly Specification, as it expresses the act of becoming a 
pecies. 1877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant 11. iv. 273 An end- 
less process of specification which, beginning with the 
most generaland vague detei minations, . .goes on to deter- 
mine the object in all its particular relations.. 1884 tr. 
Lotze's Logic 185 We may set down any conception M as 
equivalent to any other conception N when wc have by 
further specification so changed iFthat it is equal to M. 

C. Assignment to a (new) species, rare “ 1 . 

1878 Darwin in Life 4 Lett. (1887) III. 160, I should 
think nearly perfect separation would greatly aid in their 
1 specification to coin a new word. 

4. Specific, explicit, or detailed mention, enu- 
meration, or statement of something. 

1642 Jkr, Taylor Episc. (1647) 119 No example in all 
Scripture of any censure inflicted by any meere Presbyters, 
either upon Clergy or Laity; no specification of any power 
that they had so to doe. 1658 T. Wall Charact, Enemies 
C/e. 30 The specification of these other beasts in the text 
prompts my inclination to this sense. 17x9 F. Hare Ch. 
Author. Vind . 27 By demanding a Specification of the 
powers claimed. 1762-71 H. Walpole Vert/te's A need. 
Paint. (1786) II. 47 note, Besides others for very obscure 
persons, and without specification of place. 18x7 Jas. Mill 
Brit. India II. v. ii. 380 The allegation of precipitation 
and unfairness, .he. .by a specification of circumstances en- 
deavoured to disprove. 1839 Hallam Hist. Lit. iv. vii. § 60 
The specification of some public or private library where 
they. may be seen. 1862 Marsii Eng. Lang. iii. 50 The 
specification of the particular colours which he ascribes to 
the wings of the archangel 
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b. Without const. 

1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 97 Celsus agrees with 
Ilippociates, adding some specifications, in respect to the 
wounded parts. 1794 Paley Evid. u. i. (1825) II. 224 If the 
prophecies had been composed after the event, theie would 
have been more specification. 1838 Prescott Ferd. $ 
Is. (1846) II. xix. 179 This illustiious family. .is worthy of 
specification. 1888 Bryce Amcr. Comma). I. 1. App. 546 
'1 he provisions_ of the whole fifth section . . are in so many 
State constitutions that no specification is needed for them. 

c. spec . A document, drawn np by the applicant 
for a patent and submitted toe the proper autho- 
rily, giving an explicit description of the nature, 
details, construction, and use of an invention. 

1791 06 s. Utility Patents 16 The Patentee being under 
the necessity of describing in his Specification the nature 
and form of his invention in all its parts. 1815 J. Smith 
Panorama ScL <$• Art II. 140 We shall now take so much 
from the specification of the patent.. as may explain [etc.]. 
1834 Ronalds & Richardson Client. Technol. (ed, 2) I. 369 
The dtawings are taken from Mr. Reece's original specifi- 
cation. 1882 Engineer 24 Feb. 138/2 After carefully perus- 
ing the defendant’s specification, . . I am led to think [etc.]. 

d. techn. A detailed desciiption of the particu- 
lars of some projected work in building, engineer- 
ing, or the like, giving the dimensions, materials, 
quantities, etc., of the work, together with direc- 
tions to be followed by the builder or constructor ; 
the document containing this. 

1833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. § 233 Paiticulars, or Speci- 
fication and Estimate. Ibid., We shall give the specifica- 
tion, for each trade, in a separate paragraph, 1830 1 )enison 
Clock <$• Watch-vi. 272 , 1 have seen aspecification . .furnished 
sometime ago by an eminent aichitect for an important 
public clock. *883 M. P. Bale Saw-Mills 67 The author 
appends a short specification of 30 h.-p. boiler suitable for 
saw-mill work. 

e. A specified article, item, or particular. 

1828-32 in Webster. Hence in later Diets. 

t Specificative, a. Obs. [f. Specificate v. 
+ -IVJ5. Cf. F. spicijicatif \ -ive (14th c. in Godef.).] 
That serves to specify or distinguish ; specific. 

1641 Relat.Answ.Earl o/Strafford^ Treason was athing 
of a simple and specificative nature. 1644 Hunton Vindic. 
Treat. Monarchy iii. 13 It’s specificative distinction must 
be from something which distinguished! Powers. 1710 ti. 
IV erenf cls's Disc. Logout. 25 Whether Body, as natural , be 
the Object of its Speculation? And if so, whether the woid 
As be reduplicative or specificative. 

+ Specificatively, aciv. Obs. [See prec.] 
Specifically. 

c 1600 Titnotl tv. iii. (1842) 66 The moone may be taken 4 
manner of waies ; either specificatiuely, or quidditatiuely, 
or superficially, or calapodially. i6sg II. L’Estrange 
Alliance Dw. Off. 134 In thy seed (declaring specificatively 
in whose) shall all the nations of the eaitli be blessed. 
1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. in. ii. 31 As here.. cannot be 
taken Reduplicatively, but only Specificatively, as it specifies 
one and the same Act. 1701 Norris Ideal World 1. iii, 164 
Which phrase must be taken specificatively, not objectively. 

Specificity (spesifi’siti). Chiefly Med. and 
Path. [ad. F. spicificitS, or f. Specific a. + -ity.] 

1 . The quality or fact of being specific in opera- 
tion or effect. 

1876 Bartiiolow Mat. Medica (1879) 417 It is not an 
action of specificity — like quinia in inteimittent and remit- 
tent fevers. 1884 Trans. Victoria Inst. 37 note. The speci- 
ficity of germs is still an unsettled question. 1896 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. I. 888 He denies, from experiments of his own, 
the specificity of protective serum. 

2 . The fact of being specific in character. 

1879 Brit. Med. Jml. 24 May 783 No one who has studied 
the clinical history of diphtheria can avoid grave doubts as 
to its specificity. 1894 Lancet 3 Nov. 1058 The doctiine 
of the invariable specificity of the disease. 1807 fillbutt's 
Syst. Med. III. 633 In determining the specificity of the 
rheumatic oiigin. 

Speci'ficize, v. rare, [f. Specific a . + -ize.] 

Irons, To make specific. 

1883 Alienist 4 Neurol. VI. 483 The richest specificized 
apparatus of neivous mechanism. 
tSpecificly, adv. obs.- 1 In 7 -fiquely. [f. 
Specific a. Cf. F. spJcifiqucment.'] Specifically. 

1650 Descr. Future Hist. Europe 13 Daniel.. doth.. most 
plainly and specifiquely picture the two grand preparations 
to this spirituall Monarchy of Christs Church. 
Speci'ficness. rare. [f. as prec. + -NE8S.] 
Specific character or quality. 

1682 H. More Annot. Glanvill's Lux 0 , 233 For a Spirit 
is nothing else but such a specifick simple Substance or 
Essence, the Specifickness of whose nature onely is its real 
intimate Form. 1727 in Bailey (vol. II). 1832 Lynch 
Lett, to Scattered 249 Theie should be much specificness 
in prayer, yet may too laige a portion of our prayer be 
specific. Ibid. 231 Peculiar natural character will give 
specificness to a man’s sins. 

II Specificum. Obs. [Neuter sing. ofmed.L. 

specific-us Specific «.] = Specific sb, i. 

1631 French Distill. To Rdr. B ij b, A specificum against 
all distempers of the livei. 1638 A. Fox Wiirtz' Surg. in. 
vi. 234 Other specifica proper for the head may be used. 

Specified,///- [f* Specify v.] That is or 
has been definitely or specifically mentioned, de- 
termined, fixed, or settled, 

1643 Vemey Mem. (1907) I. 422 That you may add to my 
fortin the above specifide sum. 1796 Cavalry Lnstr. (1813) 
134 All these specified wheelings are in order to make the 
divisions [etc.]. 1843 M'Cullocu Taxation 1. iii. (1832) 
126 Their incomes die with themselves or cease at specified 
periods. 1878 II. 3 . Wilson Alpine. Ascents i. a Engaged 
by us os chief guide for a specified time. 


Specifier, [f. Specify w.] One who specifies ; 
the writer or drawer np of a patent specification. 

1758 in Sixth Rep. Dep. Kpr. (1845) App. 11. 157 Henry 
Raminger.. : For. .Bullets of Lead, (made by machines in- 
vented by the Specifier). 1787 Ibid. 177 An instrument (dis- 
covered by the Specifiers lathei, and by him imparted). 

Speeifique, etc., obs. foims of Specific, etc. 
Specify (spe*sifai), v. Forms: 4-6 speoyfy 
(5-0 specyi’e), 4-7 specific, 4- speoify (5-6 
-fe) ; 4 specefie, 5-6 -fy, 6 -fye (6 speoief-, 
speesyf-). [a. OF. specifier (13th c. ; mod.F. 
spicifier , Prov., Sp. especificar , It. specificare), ad. 
med . L. specificdre to describe, mention, note par- 
ticulariy or specifically.] 

fl. intr. To speak or make relation of some 
matter fully or in detail. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 27939 Forthermar ojfis lecheii Agh i j>e 
noght to specifie, *390 Gower Con/. III. 86 If I therof 
schal specefie So as the Philosophic tolde, Nou herkne. 
1487 Cely Papers (Camden) 161, I wrate ij letters to yow. . 
specyfying of divers matters of Flaunders. c 1489 Caxton 
Blanchardyn 1 Whiche boke specyfyeth of the noble actes 
and fayttes of warre, achyeued by. . Blanchardin. 

2 . trans. To mention, speak of, or name (some- 
thing) definitely or explicitly ; to set down or state 
categorically or particularly ; to relate in detail. 
Usually said of persons, but sometimes of an act, 
document, etc. 

c 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 3332 Now wille I som syns here 
specify For whilk j>ai duelle in purgatory, c 1380 W\ clip 
Sel, IVks. II. 294 Petie specifier here mekenes, (ml. men 
shulde have hi ensaumple of Crist, a 1400 Harmony Gospels 
(MS. Bodl. 771) Prol., Here. .biginneji a table j>at speci- 
fied euery chapitre ..in bis book, c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems 
(Percy Soc.) 10 They began to syng..This same roundelle 
wiche I schalle now specify. 1491 Rolls of Parlt. VI. 443/1 
Any other greter charge, than m the said acte is specified. 
1313 Barclay Eeloges m. (1370) B vj b/2 Then haste thou 
wretched payne Of colde or of heate, of thirst, hunger and 
rayne. And mo other paynes then I will specify. 1360 Daus 
tr. Slcidatte's Comm. 233 A terrible tempest was lyke to 
enswe, as in the seventh booke is specifyed. 1600 E._ Blount 
Hasp. Incur. Footes 39 Yet had he no more in his armie, 
then we haue specified. 1648 Wilkins Math. Magic i.x. 61 It 
shall not therefore be impertinent., to specifie some of the 
most remarkable amongst them. 1766 Blackstone Comm. 
II. 3ig But then there must many requisites be observed, 
which the statute specifies, otherwise such leases are not 
binding. 1827 Jarman Powells Devises II. 329 If the num- 
ber specified correspond with the number existing at the 
dale of the will. 1833 Prescott Philip II, 11. vii. I. 213 The 
fact that the lords had not specified any particular subject 
of complaint.. gave the king an obvious advantage. 1894 
Solicitors' 'Jml. XXXIX. 2/2 The. .report .. must stale that 
fraud has been committed, though the guilty person need 
not be specified. 

b. With clause as object, freq. introduced by that. 
fAlso with to be or simple complement. 

(«) c 1380 Wycuf IVks. (x88o) 341 How crist specified to 
petre to 3yue hym be keyes of heuen. 01407 Lydg. Resoti 
$ Sens. 2431 For poetis specifyeThat coddys . . Puiposede 
of presumpsion To wrastle with this Champyon. 1430-40 
— Bochas ix. i. (1334) 20 b, To shewc and specifye He was 
the prophet that called was Messy. 1470-85 Malory A rthur 
xxi. i. 839 The letters specefyed that Kynge Arthur was 
slayn in bataylle. 1347 J. Harrison Exhort. Scottes f iij, 
Our Cronicles specifie y* those .xviii. kinges were .in Eng- 
Iande. 1582 T. Watson Centime 0/ Love Ixxij. (Arb.) 
108 In this Sonnet The Authour seemeth to specifie, _ that 
his Beloued [etc.]. 1834 K. H. Digby Mores Cath. v. vi. 181 
Philippe Augustus, in founding a doily mass.., specifies 
that it shall be said early in the morning. 

(£) 1313 Bradshaw St. Werburge 1, 288 Saynt Merwalde 
specyfyed vncle to saint Werburge. 1397 J. Payne Royal 
Exch. 47The..sede of Abraham, specifyed to be lyke in 
nomber to the starrs. 

c. In pa. pple. with limiting adverb preceding 
(rarely following). 

14x2-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy v. 3399 pat noble myjti con- 
queiour, Herry J?e Fyfbe, to-forn y-specefied. ci 460 For- 
tescue Abs. <$• Line. Mon. (1885) 140 Affewe regions beffore 
specified. 1467 in Eng, Gilds (1870) 389 In eny of them 
above specified. 1362 WinJet Wks. (S.T.S.) I. 9 As we do 
to the warldly ignorantis abone specifiit, 1576 Fleming 
tr. Caiud Dogs (1880) 2 There are two soites of Dogges by 
whose meanes, the feates within specifyed are wrought. 
1651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxx. 17s The essentiall Rights of 
Soveraignty (specified before in the eighteenth Chapter). 
1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. x6 , 1 could not onely see the 
long bristles formerly specified. 17x0 in Naime Peerage 
Evidence (1874) 133 The severall yearly few dutys above 
specified payable to us. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory 1 . 185 
Take thereof double the quantity above specified. x8oo 
Med. Jml. III. 428 The patient has never suffered the least 
leturn of her fits since the time there specified. 

d. With omission of direct object, esp. in clauses 
introduced by as. 

1390 Gower Con/, 1 1 . 86 The feme, if I schal specefie. Was 
lapis vegelabilis. 1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. 2578 Liche 
as to 30 w I thenke specifie [v.r. to specific]. 1433 — St. Ed- 
mund 1. 96 Be sentence of prudent Carnotenseln Enteticon 
where he doth specifie. 1532 More Confut. Barnes vm. 
Wks. 812/1 The very true church of Christ.. is.. this one 
comon well knowen catholyke churche. ., as I before haue 
specifyed. 1396 Shaks. Merch. V. 11. ii. 131 The rich Iewes 
man that would, sir, as my Father shall specifie. 1709 
Hearne in R. Glouc. Chron. II. 597 Accordingly several 
Editions follow’d with Improvements, as you have particu- 
larly specify’d in your Paper. 

1 3 . a. To make special mention of (a person); 
to celebrate. Obsr 1 

c 1430 Holland Howlat 733 Haile speciose, most specifyit 
with thu spirituals ! Ilaile oruanit or Adam, and ay til indui I 


fb. To exhibit or show (a quality, etc.) to 
advantage or in a special manner. ObsF 1 
a 1375 Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) 234 This certis 4 
was a singuler and notable fighte, wheerin the Enghshc 
people didd well specifie their manwliode and valiance. 

+ 4 . To call by a specific name. Obs.— 1 
1652 Selden Domin. Sea si Some of the aforesaid Autors 
speak with general wotds, saying the Sea of the Venitians j 
yet others do specifie it, using the name of the Gulf. 

5 . To invest with a specific character. 

164s Rutherford Tryalty Tri. AaiV/l (1845)5,^11 intention 
to take satisfactory vengeance on the reprobate, sperifieth 
his tod, and makelh it punishment of black wrath. 1676 
Gale Crt. Gentiles 11. iv. 421 An action is specified from its 
particular cause, not fiom the first universal cause. 1730 tr. 
Leonardnd Mirr. Slones 50 Only that form which specifies 
the matter is more powerful than other forms. 1876 F. H. 
Bradley Ethical Stud. 71 Be specified in yourself, but not 
specified by anything foreign to yourself. 

+ 6. intr. To develop into different species; to 
vary in kind or character. Obs. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva (1679) 3 Some there are, 1 Spring of 
themselves unforc’t by human care,’ Specifying accoiding 
to the various disposition of the Air and Soil. 

Hence Specifying vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1673-4 [see Special a. 6b]. 1681 Baxter Acc. Sherlocke 
v. 20+ Its species is the specifying Form. 1701 Norris Ideal 
World 1. in. 164 How then will you distinguish,., since ’tis 
himself that is still the specifying object m both? 7x819 
Chalmers Cougregat, Serin. Wks. 1S36 VIII. 368 That., 
which impresses on the mercy of the Gospel its essential 
and specifying chat acteristic. 

Specimen (specimen). Also 7, 9 dial, speci- 
men!;. [a. L. specimen , f. spectre to look, look at. 

Cf. F. specimen, Sp. especimcn. 

The Latin pi. specimina was fairly common in the latter 
half of the 17th c.] 

f 1 . A means of discovering or finding out ; an 
experiment. Obs.— 1 

1610 W. Folkingham Art of Survey 1. viii. 17 For dopre- 
h ending and finding out the taste of the Eaith, Vergil pre- 
scribes a generall Specimen for triall of salt and biller soyles. 

+ 2 . A pattern or model, Obs. 
x6ig R. Jones Resurrection Rescued (1659) 67 Our Resur- 
rection shall be like our Saviour's : His and ouis make a 
mutual Aspect ; His the Specimen, and ouis the Comple- 
ment. 1647 H. Moke Poems 60 It so weakens and disables 
men That they of manhood give no goodly specimen. 1697 
Obsero. Money # Coin 2 Some Brinish Princes did Coyu 
some pieces both of Gold and Silver, of which he there ex- 
hibits to us the Specimina. 

3 . An example, instance, or illustration ^some- 
thing, from which the character of the whole may 
be inferred. 

1659 Bi*. Walton Consid. Consideied 291 These specimina 
of his candor and love of truth. 1683 Cave Ecclesiastici , 
Greg.-Naz. 282 He had scarce given a Speciment of las 
Learning. 170a Dkyden Fables Pref. (1721) 21 You have 
here a specimen of Chaucer’s language. 1780 Mirror No. 

97, The conversations of which I have given you a specimen. 

1829 Jas. Mill Hunt. Mind (x86g) I. 133 It is one of those 
specimens of clear and vigorous statement.. in which the 
Analysis abounds. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Shaks. Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 337 Our English Bible is a wonderful specimen of 
the strength and music of the English language. 1863 D. G. 
Mitchell Sev. Star. 4 It is a fair specimen of what the 
Roman stationers could do. 

4 . A single thing selected or regarded as typical 
of its class; a part or piece ^something taken as 
representative of the whole. 

1634 Whitlock Zootomia 493 Any one may sooner findc 
a fault, than mend it, in any Specimens, or peifonnances of 
Art. 1723 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 99 Things, -of 
which they had brought specimens. 1763 Museum Rust. 

IV. 230 English workmen, who have made specimens of the 
several ai tides of equal goodness with those of the DuLch. 

1830 D’Israeh Chas. /, III. vii, 128 We cannot judge of 
this concealed genius by many specimens we have of her 
correspondence. 1833 Maurice Proph. < 5 - Kings six. 333 
A very memorable chapter of Micah’s prophecy, . .which our 
Church has chosen as a specimen of the whole book. 1887 
Lowell Democracy , etc. 96 It was not a bringing of the 
brick as a specimen of the house. 

b. spec. An animal, plant, or mineral, a pait or 
portion o| some substance or organism, etc., seiving 
as an example of the thing in question for purposes 
of investigation or scientific study. 

*765 Museum Rust. IV. 126, I have found and send a 
specimen of another yellow trefoil. 1797 Phil. Trans. 
LXXXVII. 383 , 1 coveted one side of a specimen of Ice- 
land crystal, thiee inches deep, with black paper. 180a M. 
Cutler in Life, etc. (1888) II. 1x2 Very busy in putting up a 
box of [botanical] specimens for Mr. Paykull. 1827 Faraday 
Chem. Manip. xvi. (1842) 431 Such poitions of valuable 
fluids or solids, .intended for specimens. 1834 Ronalds & 
Richardson Client. Technol. (ed. 2) I. 121 Tins determina- 
tion of the amount of coke yielded by any specimen of coal. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. 192 In different specimens, how- 
ever, the lava exhibits great variations. 

trans/. 1844 S._W ilberforce Hist. Prot . Episc. Ch. Aintr. 
(1846) s The native thus cruelly kidnapped was not the only 
specimen they gathered. 1830 Ht. Martineau Hist. Peace 
v, xi. (1877) III. 414 He will stand in history as a specimen 
—dry and curious — but in no way as a vital being. 

0. With adjs. denoting the value of the example 
as a type. 

1841 D’Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 463 These complimentary 
sonnets.. are not the happiest specimens in our language 
of these minor poems. 1849 Parker Introd. Siud. Gothic 
A t chit. v. 197 Lincoln college chapel is also a very favour- 
able specimen of Jacobean Gothic. 1856 Delamer Fl. Gar- 
den (1861) 2 If we can show finer and more lemarkable speci- 
mens than our neighbours, so much the better. 



SPECIMENIFY. 

5 . Of persons as typical of certain qualities or of 
the lmman species. Also cottoq. or slang with 
derogatory fotce, chiefly with defining adj., as a 
bright , poor (etc.) specimen. 

(«) 1817 Coquet T Pol. Reg : XXXII. 92 Mr. Hickman and 
Mr Young, .ate new specimen's of the spirit and the talent, 
which the times and the cause of fieedom have brought 
foi th. 184a Lover Handy A tidy \\i, Growl ing was looking 
on in amused wonder at this specimen of vulgar effrontery, 
whom he had christened 1 The Brazen Baggage ’, the first 
time he saw her. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvi. III. 703 
They were perhaps the two most rental kable specimens that 
the world could show of perverse absurdity. 

{&) 1837 JDicklns Pickiv. ii, 1 Heie you aie, sir,* .shouted a 
strange specimen of the human race. 1897 Mary Kingsley 
IV. Africa 328 Where one continually sees magnificent 
specimens of human beings. 

(c) 1854 Tuoreau Walden (1884) 163 There were some 
curious specimens among my visitors. 1908 R, B \got ^ 4 . 
Cuthbert ii. 15 What was her husband about?.. He must 
have been a poor specimen. 

f6. A brief and incomplete account ^/’something 
In writing ; a rough draught or outline serving to 
show the chief features. Obs. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. Pref. 2 h. Some specimen of each of 
which Heads the Reader will find in the subsequent delinea- 
tions. 1672 Life Mede in bits IVks. (cd. 3) p. x\x, To the 
same effect he had express’d himself in an eatly Specimen or 
first Di aught of his Thoughts. 

7 . (See quot.) 

1819 Act sp Geo. HI, c. go § 10 Whereas it is usual for the 
Officers of Excise to leave on the Premises of the Tradei 1 
and Manufacturers under their Survey, ceitain Books or 
Papers commonly called Specimens, for recording theiein 
the Entiics in the Books of such Officers of the state of the 
Manufactory [etc,]. 

8. attrib., passing into adj. (freq. hyphened) : 
Serving as, or intended for, a specimen ; typical. 

Freq. in recent use and often applied to plants, fish, etc., of 
an exceptionally large size or fine quality. 

i860 Adler Proa. Poet. xvui. 421 , 1 have, .produced such 
specimen quotations as will serve to give us an idea of the de- 
cadence of this poetiy. 1870 Hist. Sketch A nderston Ch. g 
Theie specimen facts speak of marvellous changes. 1877 
Raymond Statist. Hines ,f Mining 251 The highest assay 
made from specimen rock was § 2,000 per ton. 1877 A cadcmy 
3 N ov. 428/1 The specimen chaptcr here given us is on Guic- 
ciaiduii's embassy to Spain in 15x1. 1896 Daily News 7 Sept. 
7/5 A number of * specimen 1 fish have lately been caught in 
the Thames. 

lb. Comb., as specimen-luinter , - monger , etc.; 
specimen-book, a book of specimens or samples ; 
specimen-box, a portable box or case specially 
adapted for carrying botanical or other specimens. 

1864 C. P. Smith Our Inherit, in Gt. Pyramid 18 The 
hammers of tourists and the axes of specimen-mongers. 
1896 Westm. Gass. 4 Nov. 4/1 It used to be a favourite resort 
of the entomological specimen hunter. 1896 T. L. De Vinne 
MoxotCs Mech. Exerc., Print. 404 The specimen-hook of 
the Enschedd foundry. 1807 Voynich Gadfly I. ii. 21 Ai thur 
brought out his specimen box and plunged into an eainest 
botanical discussion. 

Hence Spe’cimenify v. trans., to select as a 
specimen or instance; Spe'cimenize v. trans., 
to show a specimen or sample of; to collect or 
preserve as a specimen. 

1821 Lamb Lett. (1888) II. 34 The line you cannot appro- 
priate is Gray's sonnet, specimenifyed by Wordsworth . .as 
mixed of bad and good style. 1832 Black w. Mag. XXXII. 
812 A conceited coxcomb.. tormented the birds, and poked 
the beasts, specimenizing fantastically his ‘ universal know- 
ledge*. 1894 E. H. A[itken] Naturalist on Promt 173, I 
noticed a lovely little silvery spider, and resolved to sped- 
menize it. 

+ Speciminal, a. Obs. [f. L. specimhv, stem 
of specimen (see prec.) + - ai..] Of the nature of a 
specimen, example, or type. 

1664 H, More Myst. Ittiq, 200 The said Reformation is 
an eminent speciminal completion of the prophecy of the 
Resuriection of the ^Witnesses. 1685 — Parahp . Prophet. 
481 Christ’s partial hr speciminal takiug again possession 
of his Kingdom. 

Specio-, comb, form of L. species, employed 
in a few scientific terms of recent introduction, a9 
speciographic, -graphy, -logic, -logy. (Cf. Specie-.) 

1882 Imperial Did. IV. 151/1 Speciology, the doctrine of 
species. 

+ Speciose, a. 06s.- 1 [ad. L. specios-us Spe- 
cious a.] Beautiful, lovely. In quot. absol. 

c 1450 Holland Howlatyg, Haile speciose, most specifyit 
with the spiritualis !. . Haile our hope and our helpe 1 

Speciosity (spzjip-siti). Now rare. Also 5 
specioustee, 6-7 speoiositie. [ad. late L, spe- 
cidsitas (==F. spidositd. It speziositb , Sp. especios- 
idad, Pg. especiosidade ) beauty, good appearance 
or looks, f. specidsus Specious a. ; see -ity.] 
f 1 . The quality of being beautiful ; beauty, fair 
or lovely appearance. Also, a beautiful thing. Obs. 

a 1470 Harding Chrosu ccvli, He had . . Iewelles in chestes, 
'and stones of precioustee. And other Marchauntes in spe- 
cioustee. *535 Stew art Cron. Scot. 1 . 107 The palice [that] 
proper wes to se, Poleist perfyte with all speciositie. 1627 
Sybthorfe Apost. Obed. 25 Although the common- weale be 
safest and most beautifull, when it is at unitie in it selfe,. . 
yet, that the speciositie may the better appeare to us, wee 
must survey it by particulars. x66o H. More Myst. Godl. 
'iv. xii. xa8 The Transfiguration of his person on the top of 
mount Tabor into so great a glory as all the speciosities of 
the world could not equalize. 1731 Bailey (vol. II), Spe- 
cioicsiiess, Speciosity, fairness of snow and appearance. 

2 . The quality of being specious; speciousness. 
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1608 T. James Apol for iVicklijfe 33 He preached against 
the pi etiosity, speciosity, and imraculositie,and sundiy other 
sophistications about images. 

1839 Carlyle Chartism v, Speciosity in all departments 
usurps the place of reality..; instead of performance, theie 
is appearance of pei fomiance. 1851 —Sterling 1. v. (1872) 
35 Broftssions, built so largely on speciosity instead of per- 
formance. 

b. pi. Specious actions, promises, etc. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11. v. i. Poor Paris ; . . enveloped in 
speciosities, in falsehood which knows itself false. 1858 
Fiedk. Gt. 1. i. I. xx The shops declining to take hypocusies 
and speciosities any faither. 

Specious (spz Jas), a. Also 5 specius, spe- 
oaows, 5-6 specyous, 7 spetious. [ad. L. spe- 
cios-us lair, beautiful, fair-seeming, f. species 
Species. Hence also F. splcieux, - euse , It. spezioso, 
Sp. and Pg. especioso .] 

I. Fair or pleasing to the eye 01 sight ; beautiful, 
handsome, lovely; lesplendent with beauty. ? Obs. 

a. Of persons, their parts, etc., or of things. 

(«) ax 400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxiii. 146 Heil 
ful of grace, eke Speciouse at al, Mayden wys and berto 
LI eke. 0x425 Si. Elisabeth ofSpalbeck in Anglia VIII. 
115/45 Hir cliere semi)? Jien ful specyous and cleer & gra- 
cyous. 1526 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 184 Specyous St 
beautyfull is he aboue all the chylder of men. 1626 T. 
H[awkins] Cans sin’s Holy Crt. 45 Nicephorus relateth cer- 
tame lineaments of his stature, colour and proportion of his 
members, ..in all parts louely and specious. 1652 Gaule 
Magastrom. 265 Yet the wise men of Greece weie not 
ashamed to pursue specious boyes. a 1670 Hacket Cent. 
Sermons (1675) 422 There is thy Saviour, .looking like a 
specious Bridegroom. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) I. 
xvi. 109 Disagreeable only as another man has a much more 
specious person. 1791 Cowper Odyss. xvn. 547 Gods ! how 
illiberal with that specious form I x8x8 P. axu.it Eng. Poets 
i. (1870) 14 The Greek statues are little else than specious 
foims. 

(£} 1402 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 08 The pore man at the 
specious gate piaiede to the apostns to parten of her almes. 
c 1440 Gesta Rom. viii. 20 That ob_er [way] specius and 
faite, sett aboute withe lileis and Rosis. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) 
Acts iii. xo He which sate for almes at the Specious gate of 
the temple. 1621 Brathwait Nat. Embasste C1877) x88 
Smooth to the touch, and specious to the sight. 1651 French 
Distill, vi. 192 So will the Spirit., be coloured with a veiy 
specious blue colour. 1697 Aubrey Brief Lives (1898) 

1. 77 The gieat Cardinal Richelieu, who. lived both to 
dcsigne and finish that specious towne of Richelieu. 1756 
Burke Subl. <$• B. Wks. 184a 1. 57 When any object partakes 
of the above mentioned qualities, or of those of beautiful 
bodies, and is withal of great dimensions, it is full as remote 
from tne idea of mere beauty ; I call it fine or specious. 

transf. c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) lit. 628 To me itt is, a 
Ioye most speceows. 1631 Massinger Emperor East 1. ii, 
Your specious titles Cannot but take her. 

b. Of flowers, birds or their feathers, etc. In 
later use, having brilliant, gaudy, or showy colour- 
ing. Also transf . 

(*) 15x3 Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 3456 This lutilant 
gemme and specious floure [sc. the body of St. Werburge]. 
a 1637 B. Jonson Underwoods , Epitaph Master Corbet 
Wks. (1640) 178 And adde his Actions unto these, They 
were as specious as his Trees, a 1682 Sir T. Browne 
Misc. Tracts (1684) 93 Successive acquists of fair and 
specious Plants. 1731 Miller Gard. Did. s.v. Saxi- 
frages , The fourth Sort is propagated for the Sake of its 
specious Flowers. x8oo Andrews Bot. Rep. 87 This truly 
specious Ixia 1 1812 New Botanic Gard. 1. 29 The corolla 
specious, and purple in colour. 1837 P. Keith Bot. Lex. 
265 The novice in botany, who is attracted, peihaps, only 
by what is specious in the plant or flower. 
ib) x688 Holme Armoury u. 287 It can set up specious 
feathers on the crown of its head like a crest. 1688 Phil. 
Trans. XVII. 996 There be other sorts of Goldfinches 
variegated with red, orange and yellow Feathers, very 
specious and beautiful. X786 S. Goodenough in Mem. Sir 
J, E. Smith (1832) I. 184 Bees, several new ones, one very 
specious indeed. 1803 Shaw Gen. Zool. IV. 11. 603 Specious 
Mackrel, Scomber Speciosus . 1809 Ibid. VII. it. 364 Specious 
Jay, Corvus speciosus. Crested gieen Jay, 

2. Having a fair or attractive appearance or 
character, calculated to make a favourable impres- 
sion on the mind, but in reality devoid of the 
qualities apparently possessed. 

In certain contexts passing into the sense ‘merely ap- 
parent *. 

x6xa T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. x6 Their actions, although 
neuer so good m themselues, neuer so specious vnto others, 
..yet are abhominable vnto God. 1644 Quarles Judgm. 
«$• Mercy 144 Let not the specious goodness of the end en- 
courage me to the unlawfulness of the means. x68x Dryden 
Abs. <5- A chit. 7^6 A. smooth pretence Of specious love, 
and duty to their Prince 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. II. 
264 The most specious Instances,.. such as Martyrdom,., 
arc no necessary Proofs of Charity. 1743 Francis tr. Hor., 
Odes 11. i. 4 The specious Means, the private Aims,.. how 
fatal to the Roman State 1 *774 Reid Aristotle's Logic iv. 

§ 2 (1788) 72 The friends of Aristotle have shown that this 
improvement of Ramus is moie specious than useful. 1807 
Crabbe Birth Flattery 67 What are these specious gifts, 
these paltry gains ? 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. 1. 599 
It applied that this plan, though specious, was impractic- 
able, 1873 W. H. Dixon Two Queens x, v. II. 179 What 
was done by him in Rome was merely specious, 
absol. 1676 Dryden Aurengz. Ep. Ded. Aij, But some- 
what of Specious they must haye, to recommend themselves 
to Princes. 

b. Of pretences, pretexts, etc. 
x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viii. 499/2 Traiterous 
xequests.. which he was now willing to maske with the 
specious pietext of iustice and deuotion. 1632 Galway 
Arch, in zotk Rep. Hist MSS. Comm. App. V. 478 The 
specious pretences you made. 1734 Col, Records Penn- 
sytv. III. 546 Notwithstanding the specious and ample Pro- 
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fessions made by the Governor of Maryland. 1769 Robert- 
son C/ias. V, x. III. 254 The specious pretexts which had 
formeily concealed his ambitious designs. 1836 Thirlwali. 
Greece xvii. III. 4 Cimon seized this specious pietext for 
exterminating the people. 

e. Of appearance, show, etc. 
a 1628 Preston Effect, Faith (1631) 74 There be many 
woiks that have a specious and fane shew in the view of 
men ; But. .God regards them not. 1647 Clarendon Hut. 
lieb. iv. § 172 The law.. being neglected or disesteemed 
(under wliat specious shews soevei). 1729 Butler Scrm. 
Wks. 1874 II 65 A discovery.. winch they. .have found 
out through all the specious appearances to the conti aiy. 
*735 Somerville Chase it, 313 To rob, and to destioy, 
beneath the Name And specious Guise of Wat. « 1827 
Wordsw. Sows. Liberty 11. vi. 10 like wiles and politic 
dispute Gave specious colouring to aim and act 1849 
Macaulay Ilist. Eng. vii. II. 231 A policy which had a 
specious show of liberality. 1870 Mozli.y Uncv. Scrm iv. 
(1877) 74 We have even in the early Christian Chuich that 
specious display of gifts which put aside as secondaiy the 
moie solid part of leligion. 

d. Of falsehood, bacl qualities, etc. 

1665 Glanvil Scepsis Sci. xtv. 79 Such an Infinite of un- 
certain opinions, bare probabilities, specious falshoods. 
1682 Dryden A 6s. A chit. u. 955 Who Truth from specious 
falsehood can divide [etc.]. 1728 Young Love Fame 11. 68 If 
not to some peculiar end assign’d, Study’s the specious trifling 
of the mind. 1748 Melmoth Fitzosborne Lett. Iii. (1749) 
II.63Religion without this soveieign principle [generosity], 
degenerates inLo slavish fear, and wisdom into a specious 
cunning. 1823 ScorT Quentin D. xvii, In whose eyes the 
sincere devotion of a heathen is more esrimable than the 
specious hypocrisy of a Pharisee. x866 Mrs. II. Wood St. 
Martin's Eve i. (1874) 4 Be not ensnaied by specious deceit. 

3. Of language, statements, etc. : b air, attrac- 
tive, or plausible, but wanting in genuineness or 
sincerity. 

1651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxi. no It is an easy thing, foi 
men to be deceived, by the specious name of Libeitie. 1665 
Manley Grotius' Low C. I Pars 371 The Prince,., by an 
evident demonstration, confuting specious woids, 1670 
Marvell Carr. Wks. (Grosart) II. 338 This motion seemed 
specious and welcome to the Committee. 1712 Addison 
Sped. No. 469 V 5 Gratifications, Tokens of Thankfulness, 
Dispatch Money, and the like specious Terms. 1798 
S. & Ht. Lee Canterb. T. II. 230 She then imparted the 
specious tale of the Marquis’s loss at the gaming-table. 

1840 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 568 The meaning latent 
under this specious pluase. 1855 Motley Dntih Rep. v. v. 
(1866) 748 The specious language of Philip's foimer letteis. 

b. Of reasoning, arguments, etc. : Plausible, 
apparently sound or convincing, but in reality 
sophistical or fallacious. 

1651 Hobbes Leviath. 1. xv. 73 This specious reasoning is 
neverthelesse false. 1656 tr. Hobbes' hlem. Philos. (1839) 
415 For the establishing of vacuum, many and specious 
arguments and experiments have been brought. 1726 Porn 
Odyss. xix. 8 To sooth their fears a specious reason feign. 
1788 Gibbon Decl. <5- F. xliv. IV. 378 A specious theory 
is confuted by this free and perfect experiment. 1791 
Mackintosh Vind. Galt Wks. 1846 III. 107 Many subtle 
and specious objections are urged. 1856 N. Brit. Rev. 
XXVI. 23 Undoubtedly it is robust good sense which is 
here brought to bear upon a specious sophism. 1877 
Geikie Christ xxvil. (*879) 308 He was not led away by 
such suggestions, however specious. 

absol, a 1850 Calhoun Wks. (1874) III. 274 To this it 
may be traced, that the Senator piefers the specious to the 
solid, and the plausible to the tiue. 

+ 4. Apparent, as opposed to real. Obs.— 1 
1617 Moryson Iftn. 11. 64 The Lord Deputie conceived 
the Earles surprise to bee an evill moie spetious then 
materiall. 

6. Of mateiial things : Oulwaidly or super- 
ficially attractive or pleasing, but possessing little 
intrinsic worth ; showy, rare. 

x8x6 Sir J. Reynolds Charac. of Painters of Italy 136 
[Michael Angelo] has 1 ejected all the false, though specious 
ornaments, which disgrace the woiks even of the most 
esteemed artists. 1825 Macaulay Ess., Milton (1851) 1. 23 
We shall, like Bassanio in the play, turn fiom the specious 
caskets. ., and fix on the plain leaden chest. 

6 . Of persons : Characterized by conduct, actions, 
or reasoning, of a specious nature ; + outwardly 
respectable. 

1740 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 83 But now I have 
found you out, you specious hypocrite I 1798 Canning 
New Morality 84 in Poetry Anti-Jacobin (1799) 223 . If 
Vice appal thee. .Yet may the specious bastaid biood, which 
claim A spurious homage under virtue’s name, . .rouse thee ! 
1799 W, Gilpin Scrm. v. 54, I propose next to describe 
that of the specious or decent man. By the decent man, I 
mean him, who governs all his actions by appearances. 

1841 Dickens Barn. Rudge xl, You are a specious fellow,. . 
and carry two fans under your hood. 1884 Pall Mall G. 
i4_May 5/1 If we were to sum up similarly in one word the 
chief chat acteristics of their German rival, we should say 
that Von Hartmann was specious. 

+ 7. Of algebra: = Literal a, x c. Obs. (Cf. 
Species 8 b.) 

1670 Collins in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) I. 154 A 
design to cause Diopbantus to be turned into specious 
algebra. 1673 Kersey Algebra I. i, 2 Algebra is by late 
Writers divided into two kinds ; to wit, Numeral and Literal 
(or Specious). 1728 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Algebra , In 1590, 
Vieta . . introduc’d what he call’d his ‘ Specious Arithmetics ’, 
which consists in denoting the Quantities.. by Symbols or 
Letters. 

8. Psychol, Appearing to be actually known or 
experienced. 

189a W. James rrinc. Psychol. I. 642 We are constantly 
conscious of a certain duration— the specious present— vary- 
ing in length from a few seconds to probably not more than 
a minute. 
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Speciously (spfjasli), adv.i [f. prec.] 
f I. So as to present a fair or respectable appear- 
ance. Obs. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. it. § 39 Lashly had placed 
them by the advantage of that hill so speciously that they 
had the appearance of a good body of men. a 1677 Barrow 
Serin, iv. Wks. 1687 I. 46 To these considerations may 
be added, that we are commanded _ to walk eixrxny - ovwt 
( decently, or speciously, which implies a regard to mens 
opinion). 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India P. 396 To grow 
Rich, be saluted with Honout, appear magnificently, be 
accounted Noble and speciously Great,, .they will venture 
on any Evil Enterprise. 

2 . In a spccicms manner ; attractively or plausibly, 
but deceptively or fallaciously. 

1647 Clarendon Contempt. Ps. Tracts (1727) 403 There 

can be little said for the defence of the one, which may not 
be as speciously offered, .for the defence of the other. 1699 
Burnet 3q Art. xxii. 234 Contrary.. to the Worshipping of 
Images of all sorts, how speciously soever they may De dis- 
guised. 1734 tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist. (1827) II. n. 03 Other 
motives were speciously intended. 1781 Gibbon Decl. <$• F. 
xix. II. 143 Exasperated, as he might speciously allege, 
by injuries of a similar nature [etc.]. 1800 Colquhoun 

Comm. Thames viii. 261 It has been argued speciously, 
that Docks will supersede the necessity of a Police. 1872 
J. L. Santoro Estim. Eng. Kings, Jos. I, 323 The poverty 
of his exchequer, to which his policy of abstinence fiom 
war has beeu sometimes speciously attributed. 

Spe*ciously, adv? [Alteration of Specially 
advi\ Specially, notably, principally. 

The form also occurs in mod. dial. (Eng. Dial. Diet.). 
1598 Shaics. Meny IE. in. iv. 113 [Mrs.) Quickly. I will 
do what I can for them all three,.. and lie bee as good as 
my woid, but speciously for M. Fenton. Ibid. iv. v. 1x4 
Qui. Haue not they suffer’d? Yes, I warrant; speciously 
one of them. 

Speciousness (spFjhsnes). [f. Specious a.] 

1 . The quality of being speciously attractive, 
plausible, etc. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xx. cclxxi, Never could She 
find leisure to attend On ceremonious Idelness, nor by The 
civil speciousness of Visits spend Her precious Time on 
courteous Vanity. 1663 S. Patrick Parab. Pilgrim xviii. 
(1687) 174 With much speciousness, and very fair shews of 
faithful counsel will all this be lepresented. 1753 Johnson 
Adventurer No. 43 T 1 The numberless projects that have 
flattered mankind with theoretical speciousness. X797 Phil. 
Trans. LXXXVII. 181 These objections have at least 
speciousness to lecommend them to our notice. 1824 De 
Quincey Idea. Univ. Hist. Wks. 1859 XIII. 146 All good, 
that is not engrafted upon moral good, is mere show and 
hollow speciousness. 1883 J. Payn Talk of Town II. 229 
The calmness of this reasoning appalled Margaret even 
more by its speciousness than by its falseness. 

+ 2. Fair or elegant appearance. Obs. 
xfigo Fuller Pisgah iv. vi. 11 The quickness, specious- 
ness, cheapness, and novelty of the work; not the state, 
riches, and curiosity thereof. 1731 [see Speciosity i]. *736 
Burke Subl. B. in. xxiii. 227 Elegance and Speciousness. 
Speoioustee, obs. variant of Spboiosity. 
Speck (spdc), ri.l Forms : 1 specea, 5-7 
speoke, 5 spe(c)kke, speke ; ' 4, 7, 9 II. S. spec, 

5 spekk, 6 spek, 7- speck. [OE. specca, not 
found in the cognate languages, but cf. Speckle sbl\ 
1 . A small spot of a different colour or substance 
to that of the material or surface upon which it 
appears ; a minute mark or discoloration, Occas. 
const, of ( cf. a). 

C72S Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) N 160 Notae , speccan. c xooo 
Sa v. Leechd. (Rolls) II. 88 Smire Jionne j> a speccan mid 
Jitere sealfe. 13. . E. E. Allit. P. 13 . 351 On spec of a spote 
may spede to niysse Of i>e sy3te of |ie souerayn Jiat syttez 
so hy}e. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xciv. (Bodl. 
MS.),. Sake doJ> awey speckkes [1493 speckles] in J>e face 
jif it is Uempercd wip watei camphora. Ibid. xvni. lxxxi, 
Pant era . . is a beeste payn ted wi> smal rounde speckes [1495 
speckles]; so hat al his skynne semeth fulle of wen bi diuer- 
site of speckes blacke, white and rede. 1530 Palsor. 274/1 
Specke, marke, mareque. 1391 Percivall Sp. Diet., Peca, 
a specke, a spot in the face, macula, menus. x6xi Cotgr., 
Tacheture, a spot, specke, or speckle. _ 167X Grew Anal, 
Pi, r. (1684) s Divers small Specks, ofadifferent colour from 
that of the Parenchyma, .. may be observ'd. 1727 Gay 
Fables , Peacock, Turkey # Goose a In beauty faults con- 
spicuous grow, The smallest speck is seen on snow. 1787-9 
Wordsw. Ev. Walk 336 But now the clear bright Moon 
her zenith gains, And, rimy without speck, extend the plains. 
x8xs J. Smith Panorama Sci. fy Art II. 743 Give the little 
speck of light reflected fiom the pupil of the eye, with pure 
white. 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1877) II. vii. 34 Such 
faults seemed little more than a few specks on a burnished 
mirror. 

b. With adjs. of colour, etc. 

CX030 in Wr.-Wfllcker 446 Macnlam pullatn, hone 
sweartan speccan. 1367 Maplet Gr. Forest 7 Bespotted 
with Purple speckes and bloud coloured vaines. x6o8 
Willet Hexapla Exod. 641 The saphir. .shineth with 
golden speckes in it. 1663 Boyle Usif. Exp, Nat. Philos. 

I. ui. 54 The cicatricula or little whitish speck discernable 
in the coat of the eggs yolk 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's 
Trav. i. 239 The Skin of it is all spotted black and white, 
with some yellowish specks, a 1701 Maundrell Journ, 
Jems., River Euphr. (1749) 158 Stone very much resem- 
bling Porphyry, being of red ground, with yellow specks 
and veins, very glossy. 1796 Stedman Surinam (1813) 

II. xxviii. 348 The timber brown, variegated or pow- 
dered with white specks. 18x8-20 E. Thompson tr. Cullen's 
Nosologia 323 An efflorescence consisting of small, distinct, 
purple specks and patches. 1877 Huxley & Martin Elem, 
Biol. x 8 1 n some A mcebte a clear space makes its appearance, 

. .After a while, a small clear speck appears at the same spot. 
fig, 1822 Lamb Elia 1. Praise Chimney Sweepers, I have 

a kindly yearning towards these dim specks— poor blots— 
innocent blacknesses. 


o. Applied to things rendered extremely small 
by distance or by comparison with their surround- 
ings. (Common in 19 th cent.) 

1656 Cowley Pindar. Odes, Extasie ii, Where shall I find 
the noble BrUtish Land? Lo, I at last a N 01 them Spec 
espte, Which in the Sea does He 1 18x3 J. Smith Panorama 
Sci. <j- Art II. 723 What the eye sees distinctly at once, is 
comparatively but a speck in the vast scene. 1819 Byron 
yuan 11. xiii, The town became a speck, From which away 
so fair and fast they bore. x868 Lockyer Elem. Astron. 
§ 321 We find, .that the whole solar system is but a mere 
speck in the universe. 

d. Applied to a very small or distant cloud. 
Freq. in fig. context. 

1726-46 Thomson Summer 987 Amid the heavens, Falsely 
serene, deep in a cloudy speck. 1831 D. E, Williams Life 
r$- Corr. Sir T. Lawrence II. 73 The speck destined to be 
the tempest of future life, a 1832 Mackintosh Revol. 1688 
Wks. 1846 II. 230 Not a speck in the heavens seemed to 
the common eye to forebode a storm. 1878 Stubbs Const. 
Hist. III. xvin. 2ix The solitary speck that clouded the 
futuie of the dynasty. 

2. A small or minute particle of something. 

a 1400-30 Alexander 743 Als sprent of my spittyng a 
specke on J>i chere, J>ou sail be aijt to )>e deth. 1387 D. 
Fenner Song of Songs i. 10 With speckes of siluer very fine 
they set about shalbe. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 23 The 
Gloworm. , . Her eyes are two small black points or specks of 
jett. 1839 De la Bechb Rep. Geol. Cornwall, etc. xi. 327 
These bunches frequently containing strings and specks of 
ore. x86o Tyndall Glac. it. xxi. 34a We watch the ice., 
and find that every speck of dirt upon it retains its position. 
1879 Harlan Eyesight v. 32 Specks of iron and steel, how- 
ever, may often be removed, .by the use of a strong magnet. 
fig. 1713 Voung Last Day hi. 231 Call back thy thun- 
ders, Lord,.. Nor with a speck of wretchedness engage. 
17S7 Mrs. Griffith Lett. Henry Frances (1767)111. 232 
A man of Sense, and Taste, and Virtue, ..who magnifies 
her every Speck of Merit 1 1863 Dickens Mnt. Fr. 1. iii, 

The only speck of interest that presents itself to my., view. 

b. Without const. Also fig. 
x6ox Holland Pliny I. 310 In these so little bodies (nay 
pricks and specks rather than bodies indeed). 17x2 Black- 
more Creation vi. 282 Each vital Speck, in which re- 
mains Th‘ entire, but rumpled Animal. 1748 Anson's Hoy. 
u. vii. 214 Here we struck ground. ., and found the bottom 
to consist of grey sand, with black specks. 1833 Kane 
GHnnell Exp. xxxiv. (1856) 298 An almost constant deposi- 
tion of crystalline specks, which covered our decks wuh a 
sort of hoar-frost. 1853 J. Phillips Man. Geol. 201 Coaise 
sandstone with carbonaceous specks, a 1862 Buckle Misc. 
Wks. (1872) I. 18 What we have done is but a speck com- 
pared to what remains to be done. 1883 S. C. Hall Retro - 
sped I. 238 He.. deemed it a duty. .to magnify faults and 
dwindle vn lues to specks. 

e. A small piece, portion, etc., of ground or land. 

1338 Leland I tin. (1769) VIL 31 The hole ForesteofMax- 

wel except it he a smaul Spek is yn Chestre. 1796 Stedman 
Surinam (1813) I. vii. x66 My negroes having made a tern- 
porary kind of bridge, to step from the yawl upon a small 
speck of dry ground. x8oo Coleridge Piccolom. 1. x, Yield 
them up that dot, that speck of land, 
d. Not . . a speck , not at all. U.S. 

1843 Haliburton .S’. Slick in Eng. I. ii. 3r, I doubled up 
my fist, for I didn't like it [the treatment] a spec. 

3. A small spot as indicative of a defective, 
diseased, or faulty condition; a blot, blemish, or 
defect. 


1823 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 636 The best [glass] 
is that which is . .free ofblemishes, as blisters, specks, streaks, 
&c. 1839 Tennyson Merlin % V. 393 The . little pitted 
speck in garner'd fruit, That rotting inward slowly mouldeis 
all. 1909 Cent. Diet. Suppl. s.v., White speck of tobacco, a 
disease, .caused by the fungus Macrosporium tabacinwn. 

transf. and fig. c 1783 Courtenay in Boswells Johnson 
(Oxf. ed.) I. 323 Hence not alone are brighter patls dis- 
play’d, But e’en the specks of character pourtray'd. 1813 
Mackintosh Speech Wks. 1846 III. 317 What is destroyed 
by the slightest speck of corruption [etc.]. 1823 Scott 


Talism, xvii, Can all the pearls of the East atone for a speck 
upon England's honour? 1878 Browning Poets Croisic 36 
Not a dint Nor speck had damaged 1 Ode to Araminte ’. 
b. slang. (See quots. 1851.) 

x8sx Mayiiew Land. Lab. I. 88/1 The damaged oranges 
are known as ‘specks ’. Ibid. 1x7/1 The shrivelled, dwarf- 
ish, or damaged fruit— called by the street-tradeis the 
‘ specks ’. 1897 Daily News 9 Sept. 3/7 He heard children 
asking for 1 farthingsworths of specks ’ at defendant’s stall. 

4. In moth-names (see quots.). 

183a J. Rennie Consp. Butterfly, ft M. 89 The White Speck 
(Leucania unipuncta . . ) j . . a minute white dot at the base 
of the hinder stigma. J Ibid. 133 The Tawny Speck (Eupithe. 
cia subfnlvata . . ) appears the beginning of August. 

Speck, sb.% north, dial. Forms : 5 spekk(e, 
speke, 6 specc-, 6-8 speoke, 7- speck. [Of ob- 
scure origin : a common later form is Sketch.] 

1. A patch orpiece of leather used in the making 
or mending of boots or shoes. + Also, a patch of 
cloth or other material. 

c 1440 Promp. Pant. 468/1 Spekke, clowte, pidacium. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 333/1 A Spekk (Speke A.),presegmen. 
X570 Levins Manip. 47 A specke, cento. 1609 Bible (Douay) 
Josh. ix. s And shoes very old which for shew of oldenesse 
were clouted with speckes. 1664 Spelman's Gloss., Picta- 
Hum, . . Anglice a scraw, or a speck, or the clout of a shoe. 
17 . . Robin Hood rescuing three Squires in Child Ball. III. 
I7g Robin did on the old mans cloake, And it was torne in 
the necke; * Now, by my faith, * said William Scarlett, ‘Heei e 
shold be set a specke ’. 1788 W. H. Marshall Yorksh. II. 
3S4 Speck, the neel-piece of a shoe, a 1823F0RBY Voc. E . 
Anglia, Speck, the sole of a shoe. 1876 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss., Speck 1 the piece put on to the neel or toe of a shoe. 

+ 2. A piece, strip, or trimming of undressed 
hide used in making size. Obs. 


1496-7 Durh, Acc, Rolls (Suitees) 250 Et sol. eidem pro 
le spekkes et dealbacione aule, xviij d. x«x Durham 
Househ. Bk. (Surtees) 69 Empcto le Whyteledre...Et in 
mundacione 3 pellium equoium soluti Johanni Grynvill, is. 
Et eidem pro 3 speeds, 6 d. Ibid. 84 Et in speccis emptis pro 
camera de Meryngton^ff. 1611 Churchw , Acc. Pittington 
(Surtees) 161 Paide foi fower bushels of speckes to the same 
[lime], xx d. 

+ 3. (See quots.) Obs. lare. 

1684 Yo>ks, Dial. 39 Thy Father and Hobb, mun gang 
to th’ Smiddy, And fetch the Specks, Sock and Cowlter 
hither. Ibid. Clavis, Specks, are long thin pieces of Iron 
which Husband-men nail upon their Ploughs, to save them 
from wearing. 

Speck, sbP E, Anglian dial. [ad. OF. es pec 
or especque (mod.Norm. Ipec, Picard dpeqne, F. 
ipeiche), ad. MHG. speck , spech , var. of specht 
Speight.] A woodpecker. 

1 3. . Pari. Byrdes in Hazl. E. P. P. III. 176 Than in his 
hole sayd the Specke [v.r. Woodspecke], I woulde the hauke 
brake his necke. [1847 Halliwell, Woodspack, a wood- 
pecker.] 1853 Norfolk Wds. in Trans. Philol, Soc. 37 
Specke. — Woodpecker. 

Speck (spek), sbfi Now U.S. and S. African. 
Also 7 specke, 9 spec, spek. [a. Du. spek 
(j- speck, MDu. spec ) or G. speck (MHG. spec, 
OHG. spec , spech ; MLG. speck , whence MSw, 
spdk, Sw. j pack, Da. spsek), related to OE. spic 
Spicic jtf.i] 

1. a. Fat meat, esp. bacon or pork. b. The 
fat or blubber of a whale, c. The fat of a hippo- 
potamus. 

a. 1633 Heywood Eng. Tiav. 1. ii, Aduegood Cheese and 
Oynons, stuffe thy guts With Specke and Barley-pudding 
for disgestion. 1809 in Thornton A mer. Gloss. s.v., He goes 
out almost every week to eat speck with the country folks; 
thereby showing that a demociatic governor is not to be 
choaked with fat pork. 1886 Trans. Amer. Philol. Assoc. 
XVII. App. p. xii, ‘ Speck ' is . . the generic term applied [in 
Pennsylvania] to all kinds of fat meat. 

t>. 1743 Univ. Spectator 25 Sept. 3 About ten Days ago a 
large Whale run ashore at Whitenills near Banff, from which 
they have already taken 80 Barrels of Speck. 1823 in Jamie- 
son Suppl. 1836 Kane A ret. Expl. I. ii. 23 The spec or 
blubber is purchased from the natives with the usual ai tides 
of exchange, 

c. 1863 W. C. Baldwin Afr. Hunting iv. 110 Mothlow 
shot a sea-cow, and I went down . . to bring up half a wagon- 
load of speck. 1864 P. L. Sclater Guide Zool. Gard. 53 
The layer of Tat next the skin makes excellent bacon, tech- 
nically denominated Hippopotamus speck at the Cape. 

2 . attrib. in the names of tackle or apparatus 
used in dealing with whale-speck, as speck-block , 
-fall, -purchase, - tackle , -trough (see quots.). 

1820 Scokesby Acc. At die Reg. II. 299 The haipooneis. , 
divide the fat into oblong pieces or ‘slips’..; then affixing 
a ‘ ^peck-tackle ’ to each slip, piogiessively flay it off, as it 
is drawn upward. Ibid. 306 The ‘ speck-trough ’ . . consists of 
a kind of oblong box or chest, about twelve feet in length. 
1846 A. Young Naut. Dict. 121 The speck-falls, whereof 
there aie two, for hoisting the blubber and bone off the 
whale, are ropes rove through two blocks made fast to the 
blubber-guy. Ibid. 290 Speck-block. 1874 A. II. Mark- 
ham W lulling Cruise to Baffin's B. 133 The fish is taken in, 
in four hoists, with the foie and main spek tackles. 

Speck (spek), z>A [f. Speck sbd , or back- 
formation from Specked ppl. «.] 

1. irans. To mark with specks ; to dot after the 
manner of specks. 

1380 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Picoter , to peckle, to 
pucke thicke, to specke. x6xx Cos gr. .Maculcr, to spot, 
blot; specke, speckle, bespatter. 1803 Southey Madoc 1. 
vi, A beautiful and populous plain it was;.. And many a 
single dwelling specking it. 1833 Willis Pencilliugs I. xii. 
89' Only broken by a few prostrate figures, just specking its 
wide aiea. 1833 Mrs. Gaskell O anford i, Turn gardens 
. .without a weed to speck them. 

b. In passive : To be covered, maiked, or diver- 
sified with (or by) specks or spots. 

1667 Milton P. L. ix. 429 Each Flour of slender stalk, 
whose head though gay Carnation, Pui pie, Azure, 01 spect 
with Gold, Hung diooping unsustained. 1678 Loud. Gas. 
No. 1337/4 A Little white lap Spaniel Dog, . . his legs speekt 
with brown, a 1732 Gay Ep. xiii. Poems 1790 I. 217 When 
I some antique jar behold, Or white, or bfue, or speck'd 
with gold. 1821 Clare Vill. Minstr. (1823) I. 67 Pasture 
speck'd with sheep, and hoise, and cow. *843 E.Warburton 
Crescent f Cross I. 339 The lake was soon specked by 
people swimming, or rowing themselves on logs of wood. 
1870 Rock Text. Fair, 1. 40 They are specked all over with 
qualrefoil spots. 

2. intr. To move or fly like specks. 

1821 Clare Vill, Minstr. II. 197 The sweeping rack That 
specks like wool-flocks through the purple sky. 

3. Irans. To go over (a woven fabric) and ic- 
move specks or other blemishes. 

1893 in Funk's Standard Diet. 

4. To convert into a mere speck. 

1898 Meredith Odes Fr, Hist, 90 Specked overhead, the 
imminent vulture wings At poise. 

Speck, ». 2 north . dial. [f. Speck j#.2] trans » 
To patch or mend (shoes) with ‘ specks 
1681 in Magrath Flemings in Oxf. (O.H.S.) II. App. M. 
3x3 Paid unto Jo. Thompson of Hawkeshead shoemaker for 
soaling and Specking of Georges, Michaels, Richards & 
Rogers shoes, 2". 1876 in Robinson Whitby Gloss. 1898 
in Kirkby Laktl. Was. 

Spook and span, variant of Spick akd spak. 
16x4 Tomkis Albumasar n. ii. (1615) D ij b. Of a starke 
Clowne I shall appeare speck and span Gentleman. 1767 
S. Paterson Anoth. Trav. 1 . 48 , 1 became desirous of seeing 
one of the last speck-and span new things. 1840 Thackeray 
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SPECKLESS, 


SPECKED. 

Paris Sk.-bk . I. 51 No man stepped out so speck and span 
..as Major British. 

Speckboom, obs. form of Spek-boom. 

Specked (spekt), ppl. a. [f. Speck sb^ or vf\ 

1. Covered or marked with specks or spots; 
speckled ; chequered, dappled, variegated. 

138a Wyclip Gen. xxx, 32 Seuer alle thi speokid sheep, and 
with speckyd flese, and what euere 30I0W, and speckid, and 
dyuersecolourid were, as wei in sheep as in geyt, shal be my 
mede. 1387 Trevisa Higdeu (Rolls) I. 189 Jif J>ey drynken 
ofbobe, hey schulle worpe spekked of dyuers colour. 1398 
— Barth. De P. R. xvm. lxviii, (Bodl. IMS.), His backe is 
diueislich ischape & specked as he pard is. c 1430 Nominate 
(MS. Hurl. 1002) 147b, Scutulatus, speckud. c 1460 Toumeley 
Myst. xxx. 243 A. syde hede and a fare fax, his gowne must 
be speky tt. 1378 Lyte Dodoens 64 The floures ai e . . specked 
in the knappes and buddes. 1616 J. Lane Contn. Sqr.'s T. 
ix. 387 Wheare seemd a longe speckd snake, his postern 
drewe and wrigled, her to stinge with forker blewe. 1654 
Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. viii. 227 Sure a pure Chrystall 
would more pleasant be Than a spect glasse tainted by 
venemous eye. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Cre w, Speckt- 
wiper, a colour’d Handkerchief. 1821 Clare Vill. Minstr. 
II. 204 The speckt throstle never wakes his song. 1886 
Holland Chesh. Gloss., Speckt haw, a suet dumpling with 
currants in it. 

b. Of fruit: Having specks of decay ot disease. 

1658 [implied in Speckedness]. 1882 Garden 4 Feb. 72/2 
Even when the trees are but slightly affected by eithei 
canker or mildew the fruit is sure to be specked and com- 
paratively valueless for market. 1897 Daily News 9 Sept. 
3/7 1 Specked’ fruit was fruit damaged, but not necessarily 
unsound. 

+ 2. Of a disease : Characterized by the appear- 
ance of specks or spots. Obs.—° 

1648 Hexham ii, Ceter, of schorfte als Lazerie, Specked 
Leprosie. 

Hence Spe'okednesa, the state of being specked 
or covered with specks, blemishes, etc. ; a specked 
or unsouud place. 

1617 Rider's Did., Neevositas, speckednesse. 1636 Blount 
Glossogr., Nevosity, speckedness, fulness of moles or freckles. 
1658 tr Porta's Nat. Magtck iv. v. 119 See that [the fruits] 
. . bee sound, without any bruise, or speckednesse. 

Speckiness. rare. [f. Sfeoky «.] The state 
of being specked or specky. 

1837 Ecclesiologist XVIII. 170 Some quaint speckiness or 
lininess of detail 

Speckle (spe k’l), sb. Also 5 spafcle, spakkyl, 
spackyll, specie, 6 specole, speckil. [Corre- 
sponds to MDu. speckel (Flem. spekel, Du. spikkel) : 
see SPECK sb. 1 and -le.] 

X. A speck, small spot or mark, esp. one occur- 
ring. on the skin, body, etc.; a natural marking 
of this nature ; a small patch or dot of colour. 

C1440 Promp.Parv. 467/1 Spakle (S. spakkyl, P. spackyll), 
scutula. 1495 [see Speck si . 1 1, quots. 1398]. 1330 JPalsgr. 
274/1 Speccle in ones face, Icntylle. 1549 E. Allen Erasm. 
Par. Rev. St. John xiii, Like unto a cat of the moun- 
tayne with her many speckles and spottes. 159* Spenser 
Virg. Gnat 230 An huge great Serpent all with speckles 
pide. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 62 With vinegie alone, it 
[cumin] cureth the blacke spots and speckles appearing in 
any part of the bodie. a 1658 Cleveland IVks. (1687) 283 
The monstious Fry Like Serpents with fair Speckles strike 
the Eye 1823 Scorr Talism. xvii, A coat or tabard, .made 
of diessed bull's hide, and stained in the front with many a 
broad spot and speckle of dull crimson. 1836 Morton Cycl. 
Agric. II. 573/2 The seeds of a grayish colour, with purple 
speckles. 

to. A small or minute object. 

1882 Blackmore Christomell xvii, The humours of a slip- 
pery speckle, juSt beginning to outgrow a tadpole, 

2. Speckled colouring, speckling. 

1831 Hawthorne Ho. Se v. Gables x. 114 She curiously 
examined, .the peculiar speckle of its plumage. 

3. allrib. and Comb., as speckle-bellied , -coaled, 

- faced , -starred adjs. ; speckle-belly, {slang) a 
Nonconformist or Dissenter; {U.S.) one or other 
of various birds or fishes having speckled markings 
on the abdomen; speckle-wood (see Speokued 
ppl. a. 3 b). 

1785 Waldron Contin. Ben Jonson's Sad Sheph. 71 This 
swolrn and "speckle-bellied toad. *874 Slang Diet. 303 
*Specklebellies, Dissenters. A term used in Worcester and 
the North, though the etymology seems unknown in either 
place. 1884 Coues N. A vier. Birds 68 ; A user albifrons 
gambeli, . . Speckle-belly. 1888 Trumbull Names Birds 24 
Gadwell, . . Gray Duck,.. is known.. at Moriches [in Long 
Island] as Speckle-Belly. 1891 Cent. Diet., Speckle-belly, 
a trout or char, as the common brook-trout of the United. 
StaLes, Salve linns fontinalis. 1871 Browning Ba f aust, 1321 
Round thy lyre, Phoibos, there danced the ’'speckle-coated 
fawn. 1883 Bowman Struct. Wool Fibre 85 The Shrop- 
shire "Speckle.faced Sheep is a cross breed between the 
original norned sheep and the Southdown. 1391 Sylvester 
Die Bartas 1. v. 143 Feast-famous Sturgeons, Lampieys 
"speckle-starr’d. 1619 J. Scott Hist. <$■ Descr. Amazones 
(MS. Bodl. Rawl. A 175) If. 370 b, They Loaded the Ship 
with Tobacco, Anotla, and "Specklewood. 1669 Stormy 
Mariner's Mag., Penalties 4 ' Forfeit. 6 Speckle-wood, 
Jamaica-wood, Fustiek, or any other Dying-wood. 1729 
Cowley's Voy 24 The island of Borneo,, is plentifully stored 
with . .fine wood, as Speckle- wood and Ebony. 

■f Speckle, a. Obs, rare. Speckled, dappled. 

1536 MS. Acc.St. John's Hasp., Canterb., For a spekyll 
cowe, xv s. nij d, 1538 Ibid i, For a spekyll cowe att crysten- 
mes, xv s. iiij d. 

Speckle (spe'k’l), v. [f. Speckle sb. or back- 
formation from Speckled a. C f. MDu. speckelen, 
spekelen (WFlem, spekelen , Du. spikke/en).'] 


1. trans. To mark with, or as with, speckles; 
to cover or dot (a surface, etc.) after the manner 
of speckles. 

1370 Levins Manip 47 To speckle, maculare. 1611 Cotgr,, 
Gnvoler, to peckle, or speckle; to spot with diuers colours. 
1648 Hexham ii, Spickelen, to Speckle, or to Spott. *708 
Sewel it , Bespikkelen, to Speckle. 1780 Cowper Progr. 
Error 83 Dawn appears; thesportsmanandhis train Speckle 
the bosom of the distant plain. 1834 Pringle Afy. Bk. vi. 
eoi So numerous were those herds, . .they literally speckled 
the face of the country. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xli, 
Squads of them might have been seen, speckling with black 
the public-house entrances. 1854 Dickens Hard T. in. 
vi. Beautiful shadows of branches flickered upon it, and 
speckled it. 

transf. 1862 Catal. Internat. Exhib., Brit. II. No. 6449, 
One wonders how on eaith needle-making came to speckle 
such a scene. 

2. intr. To form speckles; to be dotted about 
like speckles, rare. 

1820 Clare Poems Rural Life (ed. a) 209 And moss and 
ivy speckling on my eye. 1821 — Vill. Minstr. II. 13 Every 
thing shines lound me just as then, Mole-hills, and trees, and 
bushes speckling wild. 

Speckled (spe'k’ld), {ppl.) a. and pa. pple. 
Also 5 spac-, spaklyd, spekelede, spekeld, 
spooled, 6 spekeled, speckelde, 7 speckeld. 
[Corresponds to MDu. and WFlem. spekelde adj. 
and gespeheld (Du. gespikkeld) pa. pple. See 
Speckle sbl\ Covered, dotted, or marked with 
(numerous) speckles or specks; variegated or 
necked with spots of a different colour from that 
of the main body; spotted. 

1. In predicative use. 

<21400 Stockholm Med. MS. ii. 658 in Anglia XVIII. 323 
His stalke is . . Lyke nedderis hyde spaclyd amonge. c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb ) xxxi. 143 pai bene of dyuerse coloures, 
as rayed, rede, grene and jalowe, . . and all spekelede. 
cx 440 Promp Pare. 467/1 Spaklyd, scutnlatns. 1370 
Levins Manip. 49 Speckled, tnaculosies. 16x2 T. Taylor 
Comm. Titus i. 15 He is no better than a leper in Gods 
eies, .. outwardly spotted and speckled like the leopard. 
1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 138 To have their.. Pigeons 
speckled and painted after their own phantasie. <2x700 
Evelyn Diary 7 May 1662, He drawing it [his arm] oute 
we found it all speckled. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hut. (1776) 
V. 265 She usually lays but one [egg], which is speckled. 
1796 H. Hunter tr. St.-Pierre’s Stud. Nat. (i7pg) I. 579 
They are thus speckled, I admit, only on one side. x86x 
Paley A Eschylus (ed. 2) Again. 383 note, If unskilfully 
mixed it turns quite black externally, and is liable to be- 
come dim and speckled after being polished. 
fig. 16x4 T. Adams Divell's Banket 25 The Conscience 
growes more speckled by them, till men become not only 
spotted, but spots. 

to. Const, with something, esp. of a colour 
diffeient from that of the main surface or material. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 353/1 In the sayd welle appiere 
yet stones bespryncte and specled as it were with blood. 
<2x548 Hall Chron., Hen. IV, 12 Some had the mainfenes 
. .dropped and gutted with red and other had them spekeled 
with grene. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 203 Two leaves, speckled 
with great redde spottes. 1653 W, Ramesey Astrol. 
Restored 37 The Hehotropion, is in colour green like a 

i asper, speckled with red. S735 Johnson Lobo's A byssinia 
)escr. xiu 1x4 These Serpents . . have . . their bellies speckled 
with Brown, Blade, and Yellow. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Myst. Udolpho xxxiv, Its luxuriant plain .. speckled with 
gardens and magnificent villas. 1825 Scott Betrothed x, 
As she beheld that the trophies were speckled with blood. 
1891 Science-Gossip XXVII. 23 With a dark zone of different 
shades of brown and black lound the small end and speckled 
with the same colours on the other part. 

2. In attrib. use. a. Of animals, their skin, 
parts, etc. Speckled beauty , a fine trout. * 
1482 Trevisa’s Higden (Caxton) n. xi. 86 Alle the spekeld 
lammes and kyddes. a 1547 Surrey VEneid 11. B iv, The 
adder.. Rered for wrath swelling her speckled neck. 1583 
Melbancice Philotimns F iv b, A foxe though he haue not 
so gawdye a skin as the Leopard, hath inore wit then the 
speckled foole, 1390 Spenser F. Q. i. i. x? She.. turning 
fierce, her speckled taile aduaunst. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. s [Sharks] are alwayes directed by a little speckled 
fish, called a pilot fish. 1673 Hobbes Odyssey (1677) 166 A 
goatskin.. Of which a speckeld wild goat had been flaid. 
*735 Somerville Chase 1. 247 His Ears and Legs Fleckt 
here and there, in gay enameil’d Pride Rival the speckled 
Pard. 1789 E. Darwin Bot. Gard, 11. (1791) 109 Two 
serpent forms.. ploughed their foamy way with speckled 
breasts. 1832 Lytton Eugene A. 1. v,*The speckled trout, 
fresh from the stream. x8sg Geo, Eliot A. Bede i, A clean 
old woman, .talking to some speckled fowls. 1873 G, C. 
Davies Mount. 4- Mere xiv. 112 In the mean time I had 
landed two speckled beauties. 

transf. 1398 Sylvester Du Bartas n. i. hi. Furies 217 
How many loathsome swarms Of speckled poysons..in 
close Ambush lurk. 1697 Dryden Vtrg. Georg, m, 663 A 
Snake, .renew’d in all the speckl’d Pride Ofpompous Youth, 
C1760 Smollett Ode Lcven- Water 13 The springing trout 
in speckled pride. 

to. Of flowers, stone, cloth, garments, etc. 

*577 B. Googe Heresbach's Hnsb, iv. (1586) 191b, Veronica 
. .bea^eih a leafe like the Blacktborne, with a blewish 
speckled flowre. 1399 Hakluyt Voy. II. six Ouer the 
body they haue built a tombe of speckled stone. 1648 
Hexham ir, Gespickelt taken, Speckled or Spotted cloath. 
1682 Lend, Gaz. No. 1757/4 A dark-colour’ d Stuff Riding- 
Coat,., and speckled Stockings. 1708 Sewel ii, Spehkige 
boter ofkaas , speckled butter or cheese. 1843 J. E. Port- 
lock Geology 525 The cavities are lined with green earth, 
and, from their number and minuteness, give a very 
speckled appearance to the mass. 1887 Besant The World 
Went ii. 15 He wore a common speckled shirt like the 
watermen's children. 


c. Jig. Of sin, vice, etc. : Characterized by, fnll 
of, moral blemishes or defects. 

1603 Dekker & Chettle Gnsstl (Shaks. Soc.) 8 Befoie 
my soul look black with speckled sin My hands shall make 
me pale death’s underling. 1608 Day Law Tnckes 1. i, 
Her credit is more foule Than speckled scandall pi black 
murdeis soule. 1629 Milton Hymn Nativ. xiv. And 
speckl'd vanity Will sicken soon and die. 1664 Duchess 
of Newcastle Sociable Lett, xv, Being unspotted, and 
free from that speckled Vice. 

d. colloq. Of a mixed character or natme ; motley. 

1843 S. Judd Margaret 1. x, It was a singulaily freaked 

and speckled gioup. 1909 Daily Ckrott. 16 Dec. 7/1 They 
are ceitainly not all desuable, taken separately. It must 
be owned that they are usually a speckled lot. 

3. In the specific names of birds, fishes, animals, 
etc. (see quots. and the sbs.). 

A number of moth names are given in Rennie Consp. 
Butterfl. <§• Moths (1832). 

(a) 1888 Trumbull Names Birds xx American White- 
fronted goose, . . Laughing goose, . .known in vai ious parts of 
the West as Prairie Brant, "Speckled Belly, and "Speckled 
Brant. 1781 Latjsam Gen. Synop. Birds 1 . 1. 97 "Speckled 
Buzzard,, .in shape like our common Buzzaid. 1884 Coues 
N. Artier. Birds 276 Catherpes mexicartus conspersvs, 
"Speckled Cation Wren. 1678 Ray Willughby's Qrnith. 
in. 341 The greatest "speckled Diver or Loon : Colymbus 
rnaximus caudatus. 1783 Latham Gen. Synop. Birds III. 
11. 341 Speckled Diver, Colymbus stcllatvs. 1894 Heslop 
Nortliumbld. Words, Speckled-Diver, the young of the red- 
throated diver, Colymbus sepfentrionalis. 18x3 Stephens 
in Shaw’s Gen. Zool. IX. It. 438 "Speckled Finch {Fr in- 
gill a bononiensis). 1783 Latham Gen. Synop. Birds III. 1. 
266 "Speckled Gallinule. .frequents the marshes of Ger- 
many. 1678 Ray Willughby's Qrnith. in. 283 The greater 
"speckled or red Heron of Aldrovand. 1783 Latham Gcri. 
Synop. Birds III. 11. 341 Greatest "speckled Loon... This 
bird is pietty frequent in England. 1772 Phil. Trans. 
LXII. 383 "Speckled Partridge Hawk, at Hudson’s Bay. 
The name is derived from its feeding on the birds of the 
Grous tribe, commonly called partridges, at Hudson’s Bay. 
x668 Ciiarleton Onornast. 78 Passeres Macula tus,.. the 
"speckled Sparrow, with a yellow tail. 2783 Latham Gen. 
Synop. Birds II. x. 255 Speckled Span ow... Back, and 
rump, black, white, and yellowish, mixed. Ibid. 87 
"Speckled Thrush,.. speckled with small numerous brown 
spots. 

(b) 1836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes II. 164 The "Speckled Cod 
is frequently taken in the weirs at Swansea. x88x Day 
Fishes Gt. Brit. 1 . 278 Turton’s * speckled cod ’ may have 
been so coloured due to disease. 1804 Siiaw Gen. Zool. 
V. 11. 417 "Speckled File-fish, Balisles Punctatus. 1884 
Goode Nat. Hist. Aquat. Anirn. 263 "Speckled Garrupa 
(1 Sebastichthys nebulosus). 1863 Couch Brit. Fishes II. 
170 "Speckled Goby ( Gobius reticulatus, Cuvier) . . is known 
in the Mediterranean. 18B8 Goode Arner. Fishes 56 1 Marsh 
Bass 1 . . and ‘ "Speckled Hen ’ are other names applied to 
one or both species [of bass], 1672 "Speckled Hound-fish 
[see Hound-fish 2J. 1876 Goode Fishes Bermudas 72 Gyru- 
nothorax rnoringa, "Speckled Maray. 1884 [see Moray]. 
1888 Goode Amer. lushes 71 Poytoxys annularis, .has 
oLher names of local application as.. * Goggle Eye’, 
‘ "Speckled Perch’. 188a Jordan & Gilbert Syn. Fishes 
N. Amer. 320 Salvelinus fontinalis. Brook Trout; 
"Speckled Trout. 1884 Goode Nat. Hist. Aquat , Anirn. 
504 The Dolly Varden Trout, Salvelinus malm a, . . is known 
in the mountains as ‘Lake Trout ’, ‘Bull Trout’, ‘Speckled 
Trout*. 1804 Shaw Gen. Zool. V. 11. 428 "Speckled Trunk- 
Fish, Ostracion Meleagris. 

(c) 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) IV. 306/2 The Axis, 01 
"Speckled Deer, has slender trifurcated hoi ns. c 1880 
Cassell's Nat. Hist. IV. 253 China yields the "Speckled 
Emys. X802 Shaw Gen. Zool. III. 11. 581 "Speckled Slow- 
W orm , A nguis Meleagris ; . . nearly allied to the common 
Slow- Worm. Ibid. 1.30 Testudo Europxa. . .The "speckled 
Tortoise is of rather small size. 1831 Griffith tr. Cuvier 
IX. xx The Speckled Toiloise, Testudo Europsea. 1884 
Goode Nat. Hist. Aquat. Anirn. 158 The ‘Spotted Tor- 
toise ’ or ‘ "Speckled Turtle ’, Chelopus g uttatus. 

to. Speckled wood, a variety of wood having 
speckled markings; esp. the South American snake- 
wood or letter-wood, Brosimum Aubletii. Also 
speckled osier (see quot. 1885 ). 

1656 Act Coninnu. c. 20 Rates (1658) 476 Log-wood... 
Speckled- wood. 1663 Gerbier Counsel Builders (1664) 109 
What extent of Land about Surrenam is beset with speckled 
wood. 1703 Dampier Voy. Ill, 1. 55 Here aie Dye-woods, 
as Fustiek, &c. with Woods for other uses, as speckled 
Wood, Brazil, &c. 1796 Morse Amer, Geog. I, 745 A 
beautiful piece of speckled wood, made use of in cabinet 
work. 1843 Holtzapffel Turning I. 106 Snake wood, 
Letter or Speckled wood, is used at Demerara, Surinam, 
and_ along the banks of the Orinoko, for the bows of the 
Indians, 1883 C. G. W. Lock Workshop Rec. Ser. iv. 277/x 
The best variety [of the Salix virriinalis ] is known under 
several names, as., the. .blotched osier, and speckled osiei, 

4. Comb., as speckled-faced, -tailed adjs. 

1884 Coues N. Amer. Birds 278 Thryothorns bcwicki 
spilurus, Speckled -tailed Wren. 1884 Daily News xo Dec. 
3/1 The black or speckled- faced class [of sheep], x886 Pall 
Mall G. 7 Dec. xo/2 Fat wether sheep, of any blackfaced 
or speckledfaced mountain breed. 

Hence Spe’cMeduess, the state of being speckled; 
spottiness. 

ifiix Cotgr., Haglurc, the maile (or specklednessc) of 
the coat of a hawke. 1663 Hookc Microgr. 200 The 
speckledness of his shell. ' 1727 Bailey (vol. II), Speckled- 
ness, Spottedness. 

Spe ckler. rare. [f. Speckle v.] One who 
or that which speckles. 

1798 W. Mavor Brit. Tourists V. 258 A hamlet, the 
residence of poverty, [may] be a fair speckler of the moun- 
tain’s brow. 

Spe ckless, a. [f. Speck jAI] Having no speck 
or speckle ; free from specks, blemishes, flaws, etc. 
Also in fig. context. 



SPECKLESSLY. 


SPECTACLE. 
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T788 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Peter's Proph 41 The beauti- 
ful deformities of nature ! Birds without heads, and tails, 
and wings, and legs, . .speckless eggs [etc.], a 1837 Wordsw. 
Misc. Sonn. 11. xix, If his thought stand clear, . . Bright, 
speckless, as a softly-moulded tear. 1833 M. Scott Tom 
Cringle xviii, The second sun set — still the horizon was 
speckless. 1889 C. Edwardes Sardinia 120 The speckless 
blue of the sky. 

to. Free from specks of dirt, dust, etc. ; scrupu- 
lously or spotlessly clean. Also in fig. context. 

1827 Pusey in Liddon Life (1893) I. vii, 137 Viewing their 
minds in the almost speckless mirroi of his own. 1859 Geo. 
Eliot A. Bede 1, The leaded windows weie bright and speck, 
less. 1879 Macquoid Berksh , Lady 159 Afraid of soiling his 
speckless shoes. 

Hence Spe'cltlessly adv,, Specklessness. 

1862 T. A. Trollope Marietta I. x. 187 Signor Giusseppe 
Pal li.. equally rigid and bolt upright in his chair, equally 
specklessly black. 1876 Mrs. Whitney Sights <$• Ins. xiif. 
130 The whole turn-out is specklessly brilliant in finish. 
i88z ‘ F. Anstey ' Vice Vetsaiv. 64 His dress. .having all 
the uncreased trimness and specklessness [etc.]. 

Speckling 1 , vbl. sb. [f. Speckle ».] The 
action of the vb. ; speckled marking or marks. 

i6tx Cotgr., Tacheture, .a spotting, speckling, marking. 
1648 Hexham ii, Een spickelinge , a Speckling, or a 
Spotting. 187a Coues N. Amer. Birds 254 More or less 
dusky speckling on the throat, breast and sides. 

So Spe ckling' ppl. a ., producing speckles or 
blemishes. In quot.yig-. 

i6oz Marston Ant. .?■ Mel. iv. Wks. 1856 I. 45 O, this is 
naught hut speckling melancholic. 

Spe'Ckly, a. [f. Speckle sb. Cf. MDu. specie- 
lick (Du. spikkelig) speckled.] Full of or covered 
with speckles ; speckled, spotted; freckled. 

1704 Phil. Trans. XXV. 1758 Through' which the Spot 
appeared distinct,., with an Eliptical Speckly mist about it. 
x886 G. Allen 1 C alee' s Shrine 1. 17 The speckly dress and 
impossible bonnet. 1899 E. Philltotts Human Boy 95 A 
thick-necked, speckly, stumpy chap like Biay. 

Speoknell, obs. form of Spignel. 
Specksioneer (spehjanleu). Whale-fishing. 
Also speoktion(o)er, speotioneer, ’speck- 
shioner. [ad. D11. speksnifer, colloquial form of 
speksnijder , f. spek Speck sbA + snijden to cut. 
The Du. ij was formerly, and is still locally, pro- 
nounced as (*).] A harpooner, usually the chief 
harpooner, of a whaler, who directs the operation of 
flensing the whale or cutting up the blubber. 

a. i8ao ScoResby Ace. Arctic Reg. II. 40 The office of 
specksioneer, as it is called by the English. The speck- 
sioneer is now considered the principal haipooner. Ibid. 
299 The harpooneis, directed by the specksioneer, divide 
the fat into oblong pieces or ‘ slips ’. 1858 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade, Spectioneer, a whaling name for the first harpooner. 
1863 Mrs. Gaskell Sylvia's Lovers II. 89 They spoke of 
the specksioneer, with admiration enough for his poweis 
as a haipooner and sailor, 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 
641 Specktioneer, the chief harpooner in a Greenland ship. 
_ fi, 1836 Uncle Philip's Convers. Whale Fishery 87 There 
is among the harpooners one man called the specktioner, 
and as he commands, the harpooners cut the fat into long 
pieces. 1896 Kipling Seven Seas 24 Up spake the soul of a 
giay Gotbavn 'speckshionei. 

t Specks tone. Min. Obs. [ad. G. speck- 
stein, f. speck Sbecik sb. 4 + stein Stone sb.~\ Soap- 
stone, or the Chinese variety of this ; figure-stone. 

1794 Schmeisser Syst. Min. I. 194 To the harder kinds 
belong,. the Chinese smeclis, or speckstone, which takes a 
fine polish. 

Speckt, error for specht Speight. 

Specky (spe'ki), a. Also 7 speokie, 8 speokey. 
[f. Speoic sbfi + -y.] Covered or marked with 
specks ; speckled, spotted ; having specks or spots 
of disease, discoloration, etc. 

1382 Wyclif Gen. xxx. 33 AUe that weren not dyuerse, and 
speckid [v.rr. specky, specke]. 1587 Mascall Govt. Cattle , 
Shcepe (1596) 206 Although the skinne be specky and spotted 
of diuers colours. 1763 W. Lewis Phil. Comm. Aits 65 
In some parts it appeared specky or full of small holes. 1793 
Trans. Sac. Enc. Arts , etc. XI. 17 For whore the leaves 
cuil, the fruit is always specky 1856 Morton Cyrl. Agric. 
I. 48/1 When ground with wheat, they render the flour 
‘ specky ’. 1865 hit ell. Obsei-v. No. 37. 18 Aturbid or specky 
appearance 1884 F. J. Britt en Watch $ Clockm. 34 Pieces 
[of steel] that have been cleaned in dirty benzine, .will be- 
come specky in blueing. 

transf. 1858 Dublin Univ. Mag. LII. 264 A style which 
might technically be termed specky and disfigmed by some 
affectations which honest criticism must deplore. 

Speole(d, obs. ff. Speckle sb., Speckled ppl. a. 

Specs. Also specks. [Dial, or colloq. abbre- 
viation of spectacles Spectacle rA 1 ] Spectacles 
for the eyes. 

a. *807 Hogg Mountain Bard Poet. Wks. 1838 II, 202 
The miller. ., wi' specks on his nose, To hae an' to view it 
was wondrous fain. 1815 G. Beattie John o' Arnhal (1826) 
40 Wi‘ specks on nose,.. The wary fiend loom’d bluff and 
big. 188a Blackmqre Chnstowell xxvii, Must have my. 
thick specks. 


them. 

Carlyle in Froude Life C. in Land, (1084) 11. 127 S 
now with specs in the candlelight, as well as I ; uses her 
mother’s specs I perceive, 1873 Carleton Farm Ball. 19 
She got her specs from off the mantel-shelf, 
t Spect, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. spect-dre to 
look.] intr. To look or face in a specified direction. 

1585 T. Washington - tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. xvi. 17 b, Ther 
is another port which specteth towards the North. Ibid. 
VOL. IX. 


n. vi. 35 The yle of Chio .lyeth in the sea Ionique spect- 
ing Eastwaides. 

+ Spectator lity. Obs .— 1 [f. next, or ad. L. 
spectabilitas .] Display, show. 

*637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent. 11. iv. so Musculus 
leprehends Bishops, for.. adding Ceremonies unto Ceie- 
momes in a worldly splendor and spectabihty. 

+ Spect atole, sb. Obs. rate. [Substituted for 
Spectacle sb. 1 , after next or OF. spectable sb.] A 
spectacle. 

1535 Goodly Primer, Prayer Lord C j b, For an effectual 
example, & spectable of alf vertues. 1530 Coverdale Spir. 
Perle xxvui. (1588) 269 Job, the spectable of patience. 

■j* Spectable, a, Obs. [ad. L. specldbihs (f. 
spectare to look) or a. OF. (also mod.F.) spectable 
(It. spettabile , Sp. espectable ).] 

1 . Presentable to the sight j worthy of being seen 
or contemplated. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1 . 5 For in this tyme presente 
aites and lawes&cholde falle vtterly, thexemplares ofacciones 
spectable scholde not be patent. 1489-99 Inscript. Hollo- 
way Chapel, Wtdconte in Wood Life (O.H.S.) II. 400 Thys 
ckapill fioryscliyd with formosyte spectabyll In honour 
of Mary Magdalen prior Canllow hath edyfyd. 1611 T. 
Higgons Serm. at Pauls Ci osse 42 My function and office. . 
was very spectable, yea honourable also. 1635 Heywood 
Hieraichy ill. Comm. 150 That by which a woman is made 
more faire and Spectable. 1665 J. Sergeant Sure Footing 
63 Experience of them.., by the venerableSacraments, by 
the spectable Majesty of outward Ceremonies. 

2 . Capable ot being seen ; visible. 

c 1440 Pallad , on Ilusb. iv. 692 Ther are in hem ccrteyn 
signys spectable Which is teschewe, and whiche is profitable. 
1604 T. Wright Passions v. § 4. 220 Divers times both pio- 
portion, comelinesse, or .other perfection jxe more spectable 
in the reiected, then in the accepted. 1622 Pom Tell-Troatk 
in Harl. Misc. (1744) 1 1 . 405/1 The biasing Starr was not 
moie spectable in our Horizon, nor gave People more Occa- 
sion of Talke. a 1655 T. Adams Serm. ix. Wks. 1861 1 . 104 
Their prayers were at the corners of streets;. .and so mote 
spectacle to many passengers. 

t Spectatoundal, a. Obs .- 1 [f. L. spect-aie 
to look, after adjs. in -bundns.’] Eager to see. 

165a Urquhart Jewel Wks. (1834) 230 By the inchanted 
tiansportation of the eyes and ears of its .spectabundal 
auditoiie. 

Spectacle (spe'klak’l), sb . 1 Forms : 4- spec- 
tacle (5 -aeul) ; 4 apectakil, 5 -akele, -akyl(Ie, 
6 -akle, -a<kill(e ; 7 speektacle, -ikill. [a. OF. 
spectacle (also mod.F.: see next), = It . spcttacolo, 
Sp. and Fg. espectacido, or ad. L. spectaculum 
(poet, -acluni), f. spectare to look. Hence also 

G. , Da., Sw. spektakel.} 

I. 1 . A specially prepared or arranged display 
of a more or less public natiue (esp. one on a 
large scale), forming an impressive or interesting 
show or enteitainment for those viewing it. 

a 1340 HAMroLE/V«//«rxxxix.6 Iloppynge&daunceynge 
of tumblers and heilotis, and oj>er spectakils. 1382 Wyclif 
2 Mace. v. 26 He stranqlide togidre alle that camen forth 
to the spectacle, 01 biholdyng. 1542 Becon Paihw. Prayer 
A iij b, What an extreme enemy is the worlde. . , Howe doth 
it deiyghte vs with the beholdyng of the vayne spectacles 
therofl 1553 Eden Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 16 The lio- 
maynes . . were wont to put them [jc. the elephant and rhino- 
ceros] together vpon the theater or stage, for a spectacle. 
1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 315 The noblest horses, .were 
ioyned together in chariots for races, couises, spectacles, 
games, ana combats. ifiiyMoRYsoN/riVi. iv, 476 To which and 
to many musterings and other frequent spectacles, the people 
flocks in great nombers. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 
11. 126 They abhoned Theaters, and publique spectacles, 
especially of blood. 1763 J. Buown Poetry $ Music iv. 43 
The gentle Passions, and less affecting Actions, which might 
fill the Spectacles of a mild and peaceful Nation. 1782 J. 
Warton Ess. Pope II. viii. 87 What solid reason can we 
give why the Romans, .could yet never excel in tragedy, 
though so fond of theatrical spectacles? 1806 J. Berks- 
ford Miseries Hum. Life u. xii, Violent rain coming on, 
and continuing . . during the whole of the spectacle, c 1854 

H. Reed Led. Eng. Lit. ix. (1855) 290 It was a very fine 
spectacle, but it was nothing more than a spectacle. 1865 
Lecky Ration, (1878) I. 324 He had written a tieatise dis- 
suading the Christiaiis of his day from frequenting the public 
spectacles. 

to. Without article. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 375 In comyn spectacle 
beie me stood to beliolde playes and som newe hinges. 1607 
Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 374 Csesar when he was 
Dictator, presented in spectacle four hundred Lions. 1740 
Cibber Apol. 57 Sir William Davenant, therefore, .to make 
Head against their Success, was foic'd to add Spectacle 
and Muack to Action. 1809 Pinkney Trav. France 98 The 
French.. infinitely excell every other nation in all things 
connected with spectacle. 1835 Lytton Rienzi x. vi, Gor- 
geous imagination rather than vanity, .had led the Tribune 
into spectacle and pomp. 1866 Carlyle in Froude Remin. 
(1881) II. 215 She was constantly in spectacle there, to her- 
self and to the sympathetic adorers. 

attrib. and Comb. 1834 Edinb. Rev. LX. 7 The spectacle- 
loving public of the seventeenth century. 1908 Stage Year 
Bk, 21 An ingeniously conceived.. spectacle play. 

2 . A person or thing exhibited to, or set before, 
the public gaze as an object either (0) of curiosity 
or contempt, or ( b ) of marvel or. admiration. 

In 2 Sam. xxiii. 21 the later Wycliffite version has the 
literal rendering ‘ worth! of spectacle '. 

(a) a 1380 i’. Paula 67 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1878) 4 
To gode angeles and to men Spectacle mad forsope we ben. 
138a Wyclif i Cor. iv. 9. 138a — Hebrews x. 33 In that 
other ^e [were] maad a spectacle bi schenschips and tubu- 
laciouns. 1582 N. T. (Rfiem.) 1 Coy. iv. 9 We are made a 


spectacle to the world, and to Angels and men. X724 Gay 
Cuptlvesv, Let her be led a public spectacle. 18x8 Scott Hrt. 
Midi, xii, How- proud I was o' being made a spectacle to men 
and angels, having stood on their pillory at the Canongate. 

(b) z$og Bible (Douay) 2 Saw. xxiii. 21 He also stioke 
the ./Egyptian, a man worthie to be a spectacle. 1794 God- 
win Caleb Williams no A man who.. must stand alone the 
spectacle and admnation of all ages of the woild. 1805-6 
Cary Dante, Inf. xxix. 130 And his rare wisdom Abbaglialo 
show'd A spectacle for all. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11. v. 
xii, Therehe stands, with unimpeachable passivity, ..a spec- 
tacle to men. 

3 . A thing seen or capable of being seen ; some- 
thing presented to the view, esp. of a striking or 
unusual character ; a sight. Also fig. 

1434 Misyn Mending Life 1 27 Odyr says f>at contempiacion 
is free sight in ]xe spectakyls of wysdom. 1509 Hawes Past, 
Pleas, xx. (Percy hoc.) 97 Alas 1 thought I, this is no spec- 
tacle To fede myn eyne, whiche ar now all blynde. a 1540 
Barnes Whs. (1573) 346/2 S. Augustine sayth, Let vs not 
loue any visible spectakilles lest .by louing shadowes we 
be bi ought in to daiknes. 1600 Shaks. A. Y.L. 11. i. 44 
But what said Iaqties ? Did he not moialize this spectacle? 
1648 Wilkins Math. Magic 1. x. 66 Either of them might 
joyntly behold the same spectacles. 1784 Cowper Task 1. 
476 The paralytic.. sits, Spectatress both and spectacle, a 
sad And silent cypher. 1794 R. J. Sulivan View Nat. II. 
15 The spectacle has in il something almost supernatural. 
1829 Chapters P/iys. Set. 315 To obseive this spectacle the 
back of the spectator must be turned towards the sun. 
1839 Fr. A. Kemble Rest'd, in Georgia (1863) 32 How shall 
I describe to you the spectacle which was presented to me. 
x84g Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 645 Lord Stawell..was 
punished by having a coi pse suspended in chains at his park 
gate. In such spectacles originated many tales of teiror. 
b. The sight or view of something. 

1625 in Foster Eng. Factories Ind. (1909) III. 56 Whole 
rabbles of people, whose revengefull eyes never glutted 
themselves to behould the spectacle of our mizeries. 1658 
in Yerney Mem. (1907) II. 138 Trobled with the specktikill 
of a discontented sistei. 1780 Bkntham Princ. Legist, xiv. 
§ 1 The spectacle of your suffering gives me at least foi a 
time a feeling of pleasure. 1816 Scott Old Mort. xxxii. 
The spectacle of their hurried and harassed retreat. 1852 

H. Rogers Eel. Faith (1853) 3 The spectacle of the intei- 
minable controversies . . occupied the mind of Germany. 
1874 L. Stephen Hours m Library (1892) I. v. 185 The 
spectacle of a man tortured by a life-long repentance. 

4 . A sight, show, 01 exhibition of a specified 
character description. 

1484 Caxton Curiall 5 They only that ben hyest en- 
haunsed ben after theyr despoyntement as a spectacle of 
enuye, of detiaclion, or of hate. 1665 Manley Grotms' Low 
C. Wars 681 Both near at hand, and fai off, nothing [was 
seen] but terrible spectacles ot horrour and dying. 1671 
Milton P. It. 1. 4x5 A poor miserable captive thiall, ,.A 
spectacle of ruin 01 of scorn. 1746 Hervky Medit. (1818) 
50 How many dismal hours did that illustiious Sufferer 
hang, a spectacle of woe to God, to angels, and to men 1 
1791 Burke Corr. (1844) HI. 2x9 A spectacle of suffering 
royalty. 1B39 Fr. A. Kemble Resid. in Georgia (1863) 65 
Such another spectacle of filthy disorder I never beheld. 

b. With descriptive adjs. denoting the impies- 
sion (agreeable, imposing, or otherwise) conveyed 
by the thing seen. 

(«) 1560 Daus tr. Sleidoaie’s Comm. 1x5 b, The same 
woulde be a moste pleasaunt syght, and spectacle for the 
Luthei-ians. 1580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 433 Your eyes 
being too olde to iudge of so rare a spectacle. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos. 1. 6 The Gray, or Horse-Fly : Her eye is an 
incompai able pleasant spectacle. 1698 Fryer Acc E. India 
4- P. 76 In the mean while Nature affords us a pleasant 
Spectacle for thisSeason. 17x8 Lady M.W. Montagu Let. 
to Lady Rich 10 Oct., The shops being all set in rows so 
fegulai ly v ell lighted, they made up_ a veiy agteeable spec- 
tacle. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. viii. (1879) 162 The sea 
piesenteda wonderful and most beauLiful spectacle. 1873 
Hamerton Intcll. Life 1. vi. (1876) 31 The magnificent 
spectacle of the universe. 

(p) 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. i. 40 Pitifull spectacle, as euer 
eye did view. x6oa Marston Antonio's Rev. V. vi, Whose 
hand piesents this goiy spectacle? 1653 H. Cogan tr. 
Pinto's Trav, ix. 30 Which was so dieadful a spectacle to us, 
as we had not the power to ciy out. 1726 Swift Gulliver 
11. iv, The beggais .gave me the most horrid spectacles., 
a European eye beheld. 1740 Richardson Pamela (1824) 

I. 77, I shan’t be able to stir out this day or two, for I am 
a frightful spectacle 1 1837 Disraeli Venetia 1. ix, Mrs. 
Cadurcis indeed offered a most ridiculous spectacle. 1863 
Bright Sp., Amcr. 26 Mar. (1876) 125 Privilege has beheld 
an afflicting spectacle for many years past. 

II. f 5 . A means of seeing ; something mad6 
of glass; a window or minor, Obs, 

C1430 Lydg. Lyfe of our Ladye (MS. BodL 75) fob 19 
Rijt as J>e son percyd porou3 glas, Thorouj crystal beryl or 
spectacle, Wijx oute hatme. c 1430 — Min. Poems (Peicy 
Soc.) 140 By his labour was cristened al this lond, Feilh of 
our bid wex moor cleer than spectacle. 1439 in Sir W. 
Dugdale Monast. Angl. (1823) IV. 553/2 we ordeyne. , 
that ye . .have no lokyng nor spectacles owte warde, tliorght 
the wiche ye mythe mile in worldly dilectacyone. 1548 
Elyot, Specnlanrts, he that maketh glasse windowes or 
spectacles, a glasiar. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 49 
Should I set before your eyes, as it were a spectacle or 
looking glasse, men of great noblenesse and passing fame? 
1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. <$• Covtmiv. 130 The first is 
Tenjperance, with a Diall and Spectacle. 

f b, fig. A mirror, model, pattern, or standard, 
cx 430 Lydg. Mm. Poems (E.E.T.S.) 52 To all virgines 
merour and spectacle, Off hire raerites of hevene ciownyd 
queene. X483 Caxton G. de la Tour e iiij b, Here is a fair 
spectacle to euery woman to see in, and conceyue the tyme 
comynge, 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cccc. 695 This harde 
and peryllous aduenture myght well be to hym a spectacle 
all bis lyfe after, and an ensample to all other. <1x548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. VI, xox The erles. .determined fit st to ryde 
to London, as the cbefe key, and common spectacle to, the 
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whole Realme, <11575 tr. Pol. Verg. Enel Hist. (Camden, 
No. 36) 217 Knowing the owld sayde sawe, that preestes 
weaie the spectacle and looking glasse of the whole worlde. 
f C. An illustrative instance or example. Obs. 
1579 W. Wilkinson Confut. Fam. Love 65 b, Hee [Judas] 
should be a notable spectacle of God's vengeance. 163a 
Lithgow Tram. x. 489 When the Starres of great states 
de clin e.., and [are] made the deplored-for spectacles of the 
inconstancy of fortune. 1656 Earl Monm tr. Boccalini's 
Advts.fr. Paruass. 1. viii. (1674) 10 Through their Masters 
ingratitude and cruelty .. they became the spectacle of all 
brutish usage. 

6. A device for assisting defective eyesight, or 
for protecting the eyes from dust, light, etc., con- 
sisting of two glass lenses set in a frame which is 
supported on the nose, and kept in place by wires 
passing over the ears. Usually in pi. 

sing, c 1386 [see cj. *415 Hoccleve To Sir J. Oldcastle 
417 Right as a spectacle helpith feeble sighte, Whan a man 
on the book redith or writ. 1447 Bokfnh \m Seyntys (Roxb.) 
27 Myn eyne bleynte Shuld be, ner helpe of a spectacle. 
1589 Puttenham Eng . Poesie in. xxv. (Aib } 311 There be 
artes and methodes..by which the naturall is in some sorte 
lelieued, as th’eye by his spectacle. xfiz8 Donne Sermons 
289 , 1 thank him.. that assists me with a Spectacle when 
my sight grows old. C1640 J. Smyth Lives of Berkeleys 
(1883) II. 408 Reading much, yet never used spectacle or 
other help. 1728 Ch imbeks Cycl. s.v. Rye, This Membrane, 
like a Kind of Spectacle, covers ..he Eye. 

pi. c 1430 Lydg. London Lackpenny Min. Poems (Percy 
Soc.) 105 What will you copen or by? Fyne felt hattes, or 
spectacles to reedc? c 1500 Blow hoi's Test. 101 in Ha/ 1 . 
E.P. P. I, 96 No man may his letters know nor se, Alle- 
though he looke trughe spectacles thre. 1561 T. Nouton 
Calvin's Inst. 1. n b, Being holpen with spectacles, they 
begin to read distinctlie. 1617 Morysqn I tin. m. 56 And 
because they cast up sand upon the pnssengers.soine curious 
men use spectacles of glasse to preset ve their eyes. 1656 
Ridgley Tract. Physick 129 Use of Spectacles weakneth 
the sight, unlesse you wear them for need. 1728 Pember- 
ton Newton's Philos. 383 Hence may be understood why 
spectacles made with convex glasses help the sight in old 
age. 1761 Phil. Trans. LII. 124 Plain spectacles.. do not 
appear to have been known till a hundred years after. 1831 
Brewster Optics xxxviii. 320 Spectacles and reading 
glasses are among the simplest and most useful of optical 
instruments. 1859 Habits ofGd. Society iii. 154, I am one 
of those people who wear spectacles for fear of seeing any- 
thing with the naked eye. 1887 Ruskin Pixlenta 1 1 233 
Tourists who pass their time mostly in looking aL black 
rocks through olue spectacles. 

transf. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, hi. ii. 112, I.. bid mine 
eyes be packing... And call’d them blinde and duskie 
Spectacles. 

b. Ill phr. a pair of spectacles. + Also with- 
out of. 

1423 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) III. 75 DexxrreceptispiO pare 
de spectakeles de argento et deaurato. 1463 Bury Wills 
(Camden) 15 A peyre spectaclys of syluir and ouyr gylt. 
1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 147/1 And so should the scrip- 
ture stand them in as good stede, as a paire of spectacles 
shold stand a blinde freer. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 
in. xxv. (Arb.) 311 No lesse to be laughed at, then for one 
that can see well inough, to vse a paire of spectacles. 1666 
Pepys Diary 24 Dec., I this evening did buy me a pair of 
green spectacles, to see whether they will help my eyes or 
no. 1726 Swift Gulliver 1. ii, A pair of spectacles (which 
I sometimes use for the weakness of mine eyes). 1756-7 tr. 
Keysler's Trav. (1760) III. 374 On the other side is another 
cardinal with a large pair of spectacles on his nose. 1827 
Faraday Chew. Manip. xxiii. (1842) 590 A pair of spectacles, 
with side as well as front glasses. 

c. fig. A means or medium through which any- 
thing is viewed or regarded; a point of view, 
prepossession, prejudice, etc. 

c 1386 Chaucer Wife's T. 347 Povert a spectacle is, as 
tliinkith me, Thuigh which he may his verray frendes se. 
1579 W. Wilkinson Confut. Fam. Love 16 He that putteth 
on the Christall spectacles of Gods word. 1598 Barckley 
Felic. Man (1631) 648 We behold our owne faults with 
spectacles that make things shew lesse. 1606 Proc. agst. 
Late Traitors 336 False informations, which are rightly 
called the spectacles of error. 1644 Jessop Angel Ephesus 
62 One of late looking on his words with an Episcopall 
paire of spectacles, blesseth himselfe at the reading of them. 
1676 Hobbes Iliad Pref., They that.. look upon it with 
the oldest spectacles of a Critick, may approve it. 171* 
Countrey-Man's Lett. Curat 29 All the World hitherto had 
thought, these Horses and Chariots of Fire had been the 
Prophets Guard not his Dangers But they have wanted the 
Doctor’s Spectacles. 1861 [see Rose-coloured a, 3]. 1869 
J. Martineau Ess. II. 5 They offer you the spectacles they 
did not use. 1889 Spectator 28 Dec., He early recognised 
that it is a scholar’s duty to interpret what lie sees simply, 
without the spectacles of prepossession. 

t d. A device for restricting the view of horses. 

In both passages a rendering of It. occhiali. 

163a J. Hayward tr. Biondis Erontena 3 The horse with 
his spectacles and covering. 1656EARLM0NM.tr Boccalini's 
Pol. Touchstone in Advts.fr. Paruass. 393 The jealous 
Spaniards keep., a caveson upon his nose, a bit in his 
mouth, a spectacle on his eyes, as if they were afraid of him. 

7. a. ellipt. A species of moth. 

x8i9Samouelle Entomol. Compend. 422 Noctuairiplasca. 

The dark Spectacle. Noctua asclepiades. The light Spec- 
tacle. *832 J. Rennie Consp. Butterfl. M. 92 The Dark 
Spectacle (Abrostola triplasia ) appears in July. Ibid., The 
Spectacle (Abrostoia Asclepiadis ) appeal's the end of July. 

b. Zool. A marking resembling a paii of spec- 
tacles. 

*884 Coubs Key N. Amer. Birds 815 Spectacled Guille- 
mot.., A pair of white spectacles on the eyes, and whitish 
about base of bill. 1908 E. M. Gordon Indian Folk Tales 
viii. (1909) 76 Two varieties of cobra, one with the spectacles 
and the other without them. 

o. pi. A batsman’s score of two zeros 01 ‘ duck’s 
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eggs’ in a cricket match of two innings. Freq. in 
a pair of spectacles. 

189a in W. A. Bettesworth Chats Cricket Field (1910) 433. 
1893 Whitaker's Aim. 613 Unlucky enough to make spec- 
tacles for his side against Middlesex. x8g8 Globe 1 Sept. 
5/5 Yesterday in a match. .he made a pair of spectacles. 

8. a. pi. The glazed openings in the cab-scieen 
of a locomotive. 

1878 F. S, Williams Midi. Railw. 303 We. .see through 
the ‘spectacles' of the poweiful little engine., that [etc.). 
1896 B'ham Weekly Post 13 Feb. 8/7 The lid of the sand- 
box was blown off, and, 1 istng in the air, was shot through 
the spectacles of the engine. 

b. The device consisting of two fiames contain- 
ing respectively led and gredft glass worked at 
night in connexion with a railway semaphoie. 

1881 Standard 17 Dec. 2/3 When we got to the up-distant 
signal I called, .attention to the fact that the arm and spec- 
tacle weie thickly covered with snow. 1889 G. Findlay Eng. 
Railway 68 With the aim is a frame containing colouied 
glasses, and termed ‘spectacles'. 

o. A mechanical device attached to a phono- 
giapli (see quot.). 

x88g Pall Mall G. 11 Mar. t/r, I have just finished some 
improvements in the spectacle (a teim given to the median, 
ical device holding the leceiver and transmitter). 

9. attrib. and Comb, (in sense 6), as spectacle- 
frame , lens, -mark, years', spectacle-seller, - user , 
-wiper', spectacle-bestrid, -less, -like, -shaped adjs. 

1784 Covvper Task 11. 439 At conventicle, where worthy 
men . . sit am celestial themes Through the prest nosti il, •spec- 
tacle-bestrid. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. II. 179/1 In the 
manufacture of blue steel •spectacle-frames. 1898 Watts- 
Dunton Ay twin xv.iii, A strongly marked indented line 
..made by long-continued piessure of the spectacle frame. 
1862 Catal. lute mat. Exhib., Brit. II. No. 2899 Con- 
cave, convex, and meniscus "spectacle lenses. 1889 Long- 
man's Mag. Oct. 619 Her brother's helplessness in his 
•spectacleless condition, 1663 Gerbier Counsel 13 Those 
•Spectacle-like cant Windows, which are of Glasse on all 
sides. 1796 P. Russell Indian Serpents Coromandel 8 The 
spectacle-like mark on the hood. 1895 Oracle Encycl. II. 
98 Specimens [of the Cobra] destitute of the •spectacle- mark 
come from the E. Indies. 1648 Hexham ii, Ecn bril.. 
verkooper, a "Spectacle . . Seller, 1847 A. Smee Vision 50 
The knowledge possessed by even the better order of spec- 
tacle-sellei s. 1802 Shaw Gen. Zool. III. 1. 409 The neck 
marked above by a large black and white "spectacle-shaped 
spot. 1838 Welling ton Lett, to Miss J. (1890) 102 , 1 return 
..the "Spectacle Wipers which you was so good as to send 
me. 1657 R. Austen Fruit-trees ii. 10 What a shame is it 
for a man to begin to leame his letters and to spell at 
•spectacle yeares ! 

b. Ia names of animals or birds having mark- 
ings round the eyes, or elsewhere, suggestive of a 
pair of spectacles, as speotaole bat, owl, snake, 
thrush, warbler. (Cf. Spectaoled a. 2.) 

1827 Griffith tr. Cuvier V. 69 Phyllostoma Perspicilla- 
tum ("Spectacle Bat). 1787 Latham Suppl. Gen. Syn. Birds 
1 . 50 "Spectacle O wl . . is less stout than the Cinereous Owl. 
1829 Griffith tr. Cuvier V I. 83 The Spectacle O wl, . . Strix 
perspicillata. 1802 Shaw Gen. Zool, III. u. 409 "Spectacle 
Snake. ..The Coluber Naja, or Cobra de Capello, is a native 
of India. 1840 Penny Cycl. AVI. 60/2 The Asiatic species. ,, 
Spectacle-snake of the English, ..may be considered as the 
type of the genus. 1783 Latham Gen. Synop, Birds II. 1. 
61 "Spectacle Thrush. Ibid. 432 "Spectacle Warbler, .[has] 
a naked yellowish wrinkled skin, which encircles the eye 
all round, giving the appearance of wearing spectacles. 

10. Special combs. : spectaole-oaae, a case of 
leather or other material in which spectacles are 
kept when not in use ; speotaole clew, a form of 
double clew fora sail ; speotaole eye, a spectacle 
glass ; spectacle furnaoe (see quot.); speotaole 
plate, = sense 8 a ; speotaoles-seat, slang, the 
nose ; f speotaole telesoope, a binocular telescope 
or field-glass. 

>597 Skultlrworths' Acc. (Chetham Soc.) 108 A "specta[c]le 
cace, vj 11 . 1690 Lond. Gas, No. 2079/4 Lost.., a Black Sha- 
green Spectacle-Case. 1866 J. Martineau Ess. I. 47 The 
spectacle-case may well be empty, if the glasses are already 
on the nose. 1863 Appleby's Handbk, Mach. <J- Iron Work 
□2 "Spectacle Clues, all sizes— -Black, 33/0 per cwt. 1884 
Knight Did. Mech. Suppl. 200/1 Ear-ring clew. . . Spectacle 
clew. 1862 Catal, Internal. Exhib., Brit, No. 2887 Lump 
of Brazilian pebble, fiom which slabs are cut and ground 
into "spectacle eyes. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2237 * Spec- 
tacle-furnace, , . a furnace with two tap.holes, one above the 
other. 1900 Daily Express 19 June 5/7 Alongside the driver 
is a fireman,. .fiownmg.. through the 'spectacle plate. 1895 
Meredith Amazing Marriage xvi, Ben received a second 
spanking cracker on the *spectacles>seat. 1728 Chambers 
CycL s.v., F. Cherubin, a Capuchin, describes a kind of 
"Spectacle-Telescopes, for the viewing of remote Objects 
with both Eyes j hence called Binoculi. 

II Spectacle (spektaki’), sbA £F. : see prec.j 

1 . = Speotaole sb.ii. 

*749 Chesterf. Lett, ccviii. (1792) 294 Go to whatever 
assemblies or spectacles people of fashion go to. 1768 Earl 
Carlisle in Jesse Sehoyn (f Contemp, (1843) II. 336 , 1 shall 
go to Fontainbleau on Saturday next. It is to be extremely 
dull j no spectacle at court. 1792 A. Young Trav. France 
217 If cheapness of living, spectacles, and pretty women, 
a man s objects.., let him live at Venice. x8ox Helen 
M. Williams Fr, Rip. I. xi, no The love of a spectacle is, 
you know, the ruling passion of the Pausians. 1837 Lock- 
hart Scott III. xL 370 So mounted, . .he witnessed the gieat 
closing spectacle on the Champ de Mars. 

2. spec. A piece of stage-display or pageantry, 
as contrasted with real drama. 

* 7 S» T. Scrope in Jesse Selwyn $ Contemp. (1843) I. 149 
Their spectacles were very grand, and theii stage far sur- 
passes ours j but their plays, in my opinion, fall as far short. 


*836 T. Mitchell Ackarn. of Aristoph. 1039 note, The 
piogtess of the piece evidently requires here some little 
pageant or spectacle, i860 Once a Week 14 July 70/1 The 
young Thespians . . had to appear as Peace and Plenty, 
amidst a great display of red-light, at the end of a grand 
spectacle, which was drawing uncommonly well. 

Spectacle, v. rare. [f. Spectacle sb. 1 ] 

1. traits. To scrutinize through spectacles. 

a 1734 North Lives (1826) III. 131 The batons, each one 
after another, spectacled it over and over, and scaice be- 
lieved their own eyes. x888 Murdoch Readings Ser. 11. 47 
Oh, ye may spectacle me as much as ye like, my fine man. 

2. To ptovide with spectacles. 

1880 Sat. Rev. No. 1293. 293 Of late years the practice of 
putting childien into spectacles has increased with alaiming 
rapidity.. .Spectacling them may be a wholesome pi eventive. 
Spectacled (spe’ktak’ld), a. [f. as prec.] 

1. Piovtded with or wearing spectacles. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. 11. i. 221 All tongues speake of him, and 
the bleared sights Aie spectacled to see him. 1624 Middi e- 
ton Game at Chess 11. i, When the Inquisitors came all 
spectacled To pick out .syllables. 1779 Mirror N o. 8, Those 
giave personages, whom you may obseive daily .rising in 
a coffee-house in the full dignity of a spectacled nose. x8x8 
Scott Hrl. Midi, vi, Halt-scared by the. .spectacled old 
lady, by whom these templing stoies are watched. 1852 
R. S. Sum fes Sponge's Sp. Tour xxix 175, 1 1 think it will 
be a fine day,’ he said, ..turning his spectacled face up to 
the clouds. 1886 W. J. Tucker E. Em ope 215 A couple of 
spectacled piofessional gentlemen. 

b. With distinguishing atljs. 

1884 G. Allen Philistia 1 . 12 There was honesty, .in those 
hazy blue-spectacled eyes. 1896 Idler Mar. 247/2 This in- 
nocent looking little gold-spcctacled bald-headed gentleman. 

2. In names of birds, animals, etc., having spec- 
tacle-shaped markings or the appearance of wear- 
ing spectacles (see quots. and Spectacle sb. 1 9 b). 

1831 Griffith tr. Cuvier IX. Syn. 21 "Spectacled Alli- 
gator, Ciocodilus (. Alligator ) Sdcrops. 1835 Penny Cycl. 
IV. 87 The "Spectacled Bear, Ursus Ornatvs of F. Cuvier, 
inhabits the Cordilleias of the Andes in Chili. 1894 Lydik- 
kkr Roy. Nat. Hist. II. 23 The spectacled bear of the 
Peruvian Andes . . is a small-sized black species. 1830 
Griffith tr. Cuvier XI. x88 The "Spectacled Cayman 
(Crocodilvs Scleiops) is the most common in Cayenne. 1854 
Owen in Orr’s Circ. Sci., Org. Nat. I. 197 They sustain 
a fold of integument, peculiaily coloured in some species — 
c.g., the "spectacled cobra, c 1880 Cassells Nat * Hist, IV. 
304 The natives say that the Spectacled Cobra is a Snake of 
the city or town. 1872 Coues N. Amer. Birds 292 "Spec- 
tacled Eider,.. a whitish space round eye, bounded by 
black. 1884 Ibid. 815 Uria carbo, . ."Spectacled Guillemot. 
1806 Lydekker Roy. Nat. Hist. V. 298 The little "spectacled 
salamander (Salamandrina perspicillata. ) of Italy. 1831 
Griffith tr. Cuvier IX. 274 Named "Spectacled Serpenl, 
from a black line drawn on the widened part of its disk in 
the foim of spectacles. 1861 Hulme tr. Moquin-Tandon 11. 
v. i. 239 The Naia or Spectacled Serpents— called also the 
Hooded Snakes. 1834 Encycl. Metrop. (1845) XXII. 397/x 
The Snakemen [of India].. never use in their shows any 
other poisonous Snake than the "Spectacled Snake. 1871 
Cassells Nat. Hist. I. 262 Leaf-like organs, often of the 
most extraordinary forms (see the Head of the "Spectacled 
Vampire). 1829 Griffith tr. Cuvier VI. 446 "Spectacled 
Warbler, Sylvia Conspicillata. 1894-5 Lydekker Roy. Nat. 
Hist. III. 493 The spectacled warbler builds its nest in a 
small bush about a foot from the ground. 

Spectacle-glass. [Spectacle 

1. A lens of a pair of spectacles. 

0x583 in Halliwell Kara Mat hem. (1841) 40 For makinge 
of the smallest sorte of them, commonly called spectacle 
glasses. 1697 C'tess D' Annoy s Trav. (1706) 146 Piopor- 
tionably as a Man's Fortune rises, he increases in the large- 
ness of his Spectacle-Glasses and wears them higher upon 
his Nose. 1761-9 tr. Voltaire's Works XXVI. 196 (Jod.), 
A lentular spectacle-glass. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. 
ix, He. .seemed particularly busy in clearing his throat 
and wiping his spectacle-glasses. 1879 Cassell's Techn. 
Educ.. II. 177/1 Preference is usually given to bi-convex 
and bi-concave spectacle glasses. 

f 2. A lens used as, or in, a microscope or tele- 
scope. Obs. 

167 x Grew Anal. PI. 1. i. (1682) 2 Magnified with a good 
Spectacle-Glass. Ibid. 20 A lesser sort, which by the help 
only of a good Spectacle Glass may be observ’d, a 1697 
Aubrey Lives (1898) I. 283 Anno 1678, lie [Halley] added 
a spectacle-glasse to the shadowe-vane of the lesser arch of 
the sea-quadiant (or back-staffe). 

Spectacle-maker. [Spectacle sb. i 6, 7 c.] 
L One who makes spectacles. 

X530 Palsgr. 274/1 Spectacle maker, lunettier. 1611 
•Cotgr., Besiclier, a Spectacle-maker. 1674 Boyle Excell. 
Theol, 1. iv. 168 Des-Cartes does acknowledge with other 
writers, that perspective-glasses were .. first found out .. 
casually by one Metius, a Dutch spectacle-maker. 1728 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. Telescope, Fifty Years afteiwaids, a 
Telescope.. was made.. by a Spectacle-maker of Middle- 
bourg. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 119/1 [List of City Com. 
parties] Spectacle-makeis, 1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 258/1 
N6t only weie spectacle-makers the first to produce glass 
magnifiers (or simple micioscopes), but [etc.]. 

2. One who makes no score in either innings in 
a game of cricket. 

1893 Star 8 July 4/2 The compiler has been ciuel enough 
to set out a full, .list of spectacle makers during the whole 
term of years. 

Spectacular (spektae'kii/lai), a. and sb. [f. 
L. spectacul-um Spectacle ri. 1 ) 

1. Of the nature of a spectacle or. show; striking 
or imposing as a display. 

168a G. Hickes Serm. bef. Ld. Mayor 30 Jan. 4 The 
Spectacular sports were concluded. 1865 Daily Tel. 20 
Nov. 5/1 The true interests of the drama may in the end 
be adianced by its separation from merely spectacular 
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entertainments,. 1876 Black Madcap Violet xliv. 382 That 
was all very well as a spectacular exhibition. 1884 Nonconf. 
<5- Indep. 13 Nov. 1094/1 The Loid Mayor’s Show was a 
more ambitious and spectacular pageant than ever, 
b. absol. That which appeals to the eye. 

1876 J. Parkek Paracl. 1 xvi. 257 The carnal mind loves 
the spectacular, the marvellous. 1896 J. M. Manly Introd. 
Macbeth p. xxiii, The list of plays and masques indicates a 
growing tendency to the spectacular during the 2nd decade 
of the 17th centuiy. 

2. Pertaining to, characteristic of, spectacles or 
shows. 

1864 Daily Tel. 16 Aug., They are fond of spectacular 
magnificence. 1876 Mellor Priesthood vi. 293 It is easy . . 
to surround any ceremony.. with a spectacular splendour 
which captivates the imagination. 1883 E. H, Hollins New 
Eng. Bygones 240 That climate ..spread over the landscape 
a great spectacular glory. 

3. Addicted to, fond of, spectacles. 

1894 Daily Tel. 2 July 7/2 All the glory of uniform and 
the glow of colour beloved by the most spectacular nation 
in the world. 

4. As sb. A spectacular display. 

1890 Pall Mall G. 8 Apr. 7/2 An amphitheatre, .in which 
spectaculars on a grand scale might be produced before a 
half-million spectators. 

Hence Speota:cula‘rity, spectacular quality or 
character. 

1883 Howells Woman's Reason xii, The baie spectacul- 
aiity of the keeping.. must all be eloquent of a boarding- 
house. 1891 — Imperative Duty 6 A certain civic gtandt- 
osity, a sort of lion-and-unicorn spectacularity. 

Specta cularly , adv. [f. the adj.] In a spec- 
tacular fashion ; after the manner of a spectacle. 

1839 Dickens T. Two Cities in i, He was permitted to 
be seen, spectacularly poring over large books. 1897 
Advance (Chicago) 14 J an. 43 The ‘7,000 fiee Christmas 
dinneis ', spectaculaily served in barracks. 1901 Munsey's 
Mag. XXIV. 838/2 They moved slowly and spectacularly 
up tne avenue. 

t Spectaculous, a. Obs.- 1 [f. L. specta- 
cul-um Spectacle jA 1 ] Spectacular. 

163a Litiigow Trav. vi. 271 Setting them on their Altars, 
O spectaculous Images ! adoring them foi gods. 

Spectant, a. Her. [a. L. spectant -, stem of 
spec tans, pres. pple. oi spec tare to look.] (See quot.) 

1825-7 W. Berry Eiicycl. Her. I, Spectant, at gaze, or 
looking foi ward, sometimes termed in full aspect. The tei in 
is, likewise, applied to any animal looking upwards, with 
the nose bendwise. 

Spectate (spekitft't), v. [f. L. special-, ppl. 
stem of speddre to look.] inlr. and trans. To 
look or gaze (at). Hence Specta-ting ppl. a. 

1709 in Ashton Social Life Reign Q. Anue (1882) 1. 287 A 
Gentleman sitting on the Coach, civilly salutes the Spectat- 
ing Company. 1854 De Quincey in ‘H. A. Page* Life 
(1877) if. xviii. 88 The thing to he spectated, 01 in base 
vulgar, the spectacle. 1858 — JVks VII. App. 329 To the 
poor spectator (unless paid for spectating) lit] is sympa- 
thetically painful. 

+ Specta tion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. speddtio, 
noun of action f. speddre to look.] The action of 
beholding, observing, or inspecting. 

_ 1638 Briefs Relat. 16 The Execution of the Lords Censure 
iii Starre-Chainber,..at the spectation wheieof the number 
of people was so gieat [etc.]. 

f Speota'tive, a. Obs,-° [ad. L. speda/w-us.] 
(See quot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Spedative, that belongs to specu- 
lation; speculative, contemplative. 

Spectator (spekhfi’tai). Also 6-7 spectatour. 
[a. L. spectator , agent-noun f. speddre to look, 
whence also F. spedateur ( 1540 ), It. spettatoie , 
Sp. and Pg. espedador .] 

1. One who sees, or looks on at, some scene or 
occurrence; a beholder, onlooker, observer. 

a 1586 Sidney /I rcadia it. x. (1912) 211 [He] thought no eyes 
of sufficient ctedite in such a matter, but his owne ; and there- 
foxe came him selfe to be actor, and spectator. 111645 Hows ll 
Lett. (1650) II. 27 There is a true saying, ‘That the spec- 
tator oft times sees more than the gamester *. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. 11. xxxi. 189 A signe is not a signe to -him that 
giveth it, but to him to whom it is made ; that is, to the 
spectator. 1677 Hubbard Narrative (1865) I. 16 In such 
Passages as weie variously leported by the Actors, or 
Spectators, that which seemed most probable is only in- 
serted. 1774 Golusm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 205 Even the 
agonies of the former rather teirify the spectators, than 
torment the patient. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho 
xxxvtii, Henri was a silent and astonished spectator of 
the scene. 1828 Lyiton Pelham xvi, There is some trick 
afloat to which we may as well be spectators. 1841 James 
Brigand xxxti, The hall was totally void of spectators, 
fb. spec. A scientific observer. Obs. rare. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. iv. (1686) 10 They were 
conceived by the first Spectatois to be but one Animal. 
1787 Families of Plants I. 259 Jacquin, Brown, and other 
Spectators consider it as a distinct Genus. 

2. spec. One who is present at, and has a view 
or sight of, anything in the nature of a show or 
spectacle. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. ti. iv. 27 The treachour..Me leading, 
in a secret corner layd, The sad spectatour of my Tragedie. 
itin Shaks. Wint. T. iv. i. 20 Imagine me (Gentle Spec- 
tators) that I now may be In faire Bohemia. *690 T. 
Burnet Theory Earth 11. 2x4 This being the last act and 
close of all humane affairs, it ought to. .satisfie the spec- 
tators, and end in a general applause. 17x6 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let. C'tess Mar 14 Sept., All the men of quality 
at Vienna were spectators. 1784 Cowfer Task v. 878 Gods . . 
that sit Amus'd spectators of this bustling stage. 1814 Jane 
Austen Mans/. Park (1851) 103 Fanny began to be their 


only audience, and sometimes as prompter, sometimes as 
spectator, was often very useful. 1855 Kingsley Westw. 
Hoi xxvi, He had been a pitying spectator of the tragedy. 
1897 ‘ Sarah Tytler 1 Lady Jean's Son x. 178 The opposite 
houses, crowded from top to bottom with spectators. 

at t rib. *639 Cokaine Masque Dram. Wks. (1874) 13 
When they have danced all they intended, the Lar, or one 
of the Masquers, invites the spectator-ladies with this song 
to join with them. 1891 Daily News 12 Oct. 3/5 The 
spectator portion of the baths was ctowded to its utmost 
capacity. 

3. Used as the title of various periodical publica- 
tions. Also Comb. 

Freq. with distinguishing epithets, as The Catholic , Conn- 
try, Modem, Monthly, Provincial, Temperance Spectator 
(published at various dates between 1792 and 1866). 

171X-14 Addison (title). The Spectator. 1711 Steele 
Sped. No. 20 P 2 Ever since the Spectator appear'd. *7x4 
Addison Ibid. No. 567 p 8, I intend shortly to publish a 
Spectator, that shall not have a single Vowel in it. 1728-37 
(title), The Universal Spectator, and Weekly Journal. 1744 
Eliza Heywood Female Spectator I. 5 Whatever Produc- 
tions I shall be favour’d with from these Ladies.. will be 
exhibited under the general Title of The Female Spectator , 
1 7SS H. Walpole Lett. (1846) III. 178 The Spectator-hacked 
phrases. 1828- (title), The Spectator. A weekly journal 
of news, politics, literature, and science. 

Hence Specta'tordom, spectators collectively 5 
Specta’torism, the practice of being a spectator 
or onlooker at sports or games. 

1854 Thoreau Walden i. (1863) 49 He was there to repte- 
sent spectatordom. 1889 Wykehamist No. 241. 317/1 Tneie 
are distinct limits to the use of ‘ spectatorism '. 

Spectatorial (spektatos-rial), a. [f. prec.] 

1. Pertaining or appropriate to, characteristic of, 
a spectator. 

In earlier examples with reference to Spectator 3. 

*712 Steele Sped. No. 336 r 1, I hope your Spectntorial 
Authority will give a seasonable Check to the Spread of the 
Infection. Ibid. No. 430 r 1 All which is submitted to 
your Spectatorial Vtgjlance. 1744 Eliza Heywood Female 
Spectator v. (1748) I. 257 In fine, my spectatorial capacity 
will permit me to approve of no other entertainments which 
are paid for. 1889 Macm. Mag. May 40 He.. stood in a 
spectatorial attitude, watching the world Lhrough wicked 
humorous eyes. 

2. Forming part of a spectacle. 

1783 Colman Prose Sev. Occas. (1787) III. 73 To introduce 
a groupe of Spectatorial actors speaking in one pai t of the 
D 1 mn a and singing in another. 

3. Having the characteristics of one or other of 
the periodicals bearing the title of Spectator. 

1817 Wiiewell in Todhunter Acc. Writ. (1876) II. 21 A 
magazine or periodical collection of essays upon all subjects, 
scientific, literal y, spectatoi ial, or any othei . 1834 Sou i hey 
Doctor lxtii. (1848) 134 A painter might describe the facial 
angle, . .and whether the chin was in the just mean between 
rueful length and spectatorial brevity. 1891 Pall Mall G. 

4 Mar. 2/2 Disposing of it in one of those aiiy generaliza- 
tions which Spectatorial omniscience is wont to thiow off 
from time to time. 

Spectatorship (spekt^'lajfip). [f. as prec.] 
ft. Piesentalion to the eyes of spectators. Obs. 
1607 Shaks. Cor. v. ii. 71 If thou stand's! not i'th state of 
hanging, or of some death more long in Spectatorship. 

2. The state of being a spectator or beholder ; the 
fact of (merely) looking on. 

X7is Steele Sped. No, 304 P 3 Moreover, your first 
rudimental Essays in Spectatorship weie_ made in your 
Petitioner’s Shop, where you often practised for Hours. 
1854 Mrs. Oliphant M. Hepbmn III 248 He stood., 
looking forth, if not with the exulting delight of his former 
spectatorship, at least with.. curiosity, 1881 H. James 
Portrait of Lady xv, What is the use of being., restricted 
to mere spectatorship at the game of life? 1896 Eng. 
Churchm. 5 Nov. 745/1 England’s part in such an event 
could not., be one of mere spectatorship. 

3. Spectatois collectively. 

a 1836 Chalmers Moral Philos, vii. Wks. V. 301 It. .will 
be followed up by the instant and obstreperous glee of a 
whole host of spectatorship. 

Spectatory (spekt^tari). [f. Spectator : 
see -oby.J 

1. A body of spectators. 

1831 Blackw. Mag. XXIX. 887 They anticipated or rather 
turned the tables on the audience or spectatory. 

2. The part of a building intended for, or as- 
signed to, spectators. 

1836 G. Clarke Pompeii I. 286 Galleries gave access to 
the spectatory at different elevations. 1837 Penny Cycl. 
IX. 3/2 The spectatory or saloon for the visitors is a rotunda 
40 feet in diameter. 

Spectatress (spekt^’tres). [f. Spectator: 
see -ess 1 and cf. next.] A female spectator. 

1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondis Eromena 101 The Princesse 
that stood all this while an amazed spectatresse [etc.]. 
1703 Rowe Fair Penit. v. i, See where she stands I Spec- 
tatress of the Mischief which she made. 1759 Johnson 
Idler No. 42 p 5 To be a daily spectatress of his vices, 
1799 Campbell Pleas . Hope 1. 179 She, sad spectatress,.. 
Watch'd the rude surge his shroudless corse that bore. 
1844 For. Q. Rev. XXXIII. 440 As soon as she appeared 
the other spectatresses were eclipsed. x86x Sat. Rev. 21 
Dec. 648 Was the Grand Duchess a spectatress of the 
atrocity? 

fig. 1789 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. I. 149 So should young 
Sympathy, in female foira, Climb the tall rock, spectatress 
of the storm 1791 Cowper Iliad xi. 8g Discord, specta- 
tress terrible. _ *836 Thirlwall Greece III. xix. 92 As she 
had been a quiet spectatress of the fall of Samos. 

Spectatrix (spe]it£ 1 , triks). [a. L. speddtrix, 
fem. of spectator. Cf. F. spedatrice , It. spetta- 
trice.] — Spectatress. 


i6ix Cotgr , Spedatrice, a spectatrix. 1615 W. Hull 
Mirr. Maiestie 88 She (good soule) stood by the Lrosse as 
a dolefull spectatrix of that wofull Tragedy. 1651 Howell 
Venice 4. She [Venice] bath allwayes.. chosen rather to be a 
Spectatrix or Umpresse, than a Gamestresse. C1710 Celia 
Fiennes Diary ( 1888) 15 The discretion of the Coronation 
. . which I received the relation off from a spectatrix. 1781 
Earl Malmesbury Diaries * Corr. I. 390 The Dutch 
Ambassadors., are leaving nothing untried to prevent Her 
Imperial Majesty from remaining spectatrix of their quarrel. 
x86o Mrs. A. Clive Why P. Ferrall x, She had been 
spectatrix of the same scene at a play. 1866 J, B. Rose 
tr. Ovids Met. 264 Spectatrix of this crnel fate was I. 

t Spectible, a. obs.— 1 [f. L. Sped-, ppl. 
stem of specere to look.] Visible. 

1581 J. htLL Hauidon's Answ. Osor. 207 Hee added more- 
over Statutes and Lawes, not otiely emprinted within eveiy 
ones hart, but engraven also outwardly in spectible Tables. 

Spectioneer, variant of Sfecksioneeb. 
Spectra, pi. of Spectrum. 
t Spe ctral, sb. Obs. rare. [Cf. next.] An 
apparition ; a spectre. 

41656 Ussher Ann. (1658) Ep. to Rdr., Those things 
which I produce concerning Preesages, Spectrales, and 
Oracles. Ibid. 705 He expounded to him out of the doc- 
trine of the Epicureans, what was to be thought concerning 
such spectrals. 

Spectral (spe'ktral), a. [ad. L. type *spec- 
trdl-is, f. spectrum Spectre and Spectrum. So 
mod.F. spectral .] 

1 1. Capable of seeing spectres. Obs. 

17x8 Bp. Hutchinson Witchcraft v. 8x Joseph Ballard., 
sent to Salem, for some of these Accuseis, who pretended to 
have the spectial Sight, to tell him who afflicted his Wife. 

2. Having the character of a spectre or phan- 
tom; ghostly, unsubstantial, umeal. 

1815 Shelley Alastor 259 The mountaineer, Encountering 
on some dizzy precipice That spectral form. x8x8 Scott Br. 
Lamm . xiii, Some of the spectral appearances which he had 
heard told of in a winter’s evening. 1853 Kane Grimull 
E.\p. xxxiv. (1B56) 307 The setting sun. .gave us again the 
spectral land about Cape Adair, eighty miles off. 1877 Black 
Green Past, xlii, We saw through a window a wild vision 
of a pair of spectial horses apparently in mid-air. 
fig. 1829 I. Taylor Enthus. viii. 191 A spectial resem* 
blance of piety, unsubstantial and cold as Lhe mists of night. 
1837 Dickens Pickw. xxiv, A spectral attempt at diolleiy. 

Comb. 1840 Mrs. S. C. Hall Irish Peasantry (1850) 138 
A lean, spectral-looking gray horse . . limped towai ds them. 
1868 Boyd Less. Middle Age 315 A mile or two down, . . tall 
and spectral-while, stands the Cloch lighthouse. 

b. Resembling, looking like, suggestive of, a 
spectre or spectres. Also spec. In Zool. 

i8z8 Lytton relham xviii. The spectral secretary of the 
embassy. 1843 Blthune Sc. Fireside Stor. xroThai species 
of erect tombstone, which some one has somewhere desig- 
nated ‘ spectial ’. 1851 Ruskin Stones Vetu (1874) I- App. 
366 The old spectral Lombai d friezes. 1884 Coues N. A mer. 
Birds 509 Sti ix cinerea, . . Specti al Owl. 1896 II. O. Forbes 
Hand-bk. Primates I. 20 ’I he Spectial Tarsier. 

3. Characterislic of, nppiopriate to, a spectre. 
x8zo Byron Mar. Fal. v. ii, They form’d a spectral voice, 

Which shook me in a supernatuial dream. 185a Mrs. Jame- 
son Leg. Madonna Introd. (1857) 25 Compaied with the 
spectial rigidity, the hard monotony, of the conventional 
Byzantines. *898 Watis-Dunton Aylwin 1. vi, Crumbling 
cliff's, whose jagged points., had the kind of spectral look 
peculiar to that coast. 

4. Produced merely by the action of light on the 
eye or on a sensitive medium. 

1839 G. Bird Nat. Phil. 398 If the « afer were yellow, and 
placed on a black surface, the spectral image will be deep 
violet when viewed on a white ground ; in the same manner 
a white wafer is attended by its black spectial figure. 

5 . a. Of or peitaining to, appearing or observed 
in, the spectrum. 

1832 Nat. Philos. (L. U. K.) II. Index 40 Spectral colours, 
when re-uuited, produce white. 1849 Mrs. Somerville 
Connex. Phys. Sti. (ed. 8) xxiv. 235 A spectral image ob- 
tained by Mi. Hunt on a similar [Daguerreotype] plate, 
1866 Atkinson tr. Ganot’s Physics (ed 2) § 480. 424 The 
relative distances of the different spectral lines. 1879 Rood 
Mod. Cfnomatics x. 127 By mixing three or more spectial 
colouis no new hues were produced. 1883 iqth Cent. Nov. 
881 Its absorptive capacity for particular spectral tints. 

b. Cauied out or performed by means of the 
spectrum. Freq. in spectral analysis. 

186a A mer. Jml. Sci. Nov. 404Theie are few branches 
of science which promise mote magnificent results than 
the spectral analysis. 1879. Proctor Pleas. Ways Sci. i. 

26 The inquiry seems specially suited to the methods of 
spectral photography pursued by Dr, Draper. x88z Times 
ix Mar., Spectral observations on stars. 

Hence Spe-ctralism, a spectral or ghostly 
scene. Spectra'lity, a phantasm; ghostliness. 
Spe ctrally adv., in a ghostly manner. Spe c- 
tralnesB,the quality or character of being specti al. 

1851 Carlyle in New Rev. (1891) Oct. 299 All dreamlike, 
one *spectralism succeeding another, 1850 — Latter-d. 
Pampn. i. 50 Traditions now really about extinct;.. still 
haunLing with their “specialities . . almost all of us I 1880 
Scribner's Mag. July 326 There is about it a certain vague- 
ness and speciality. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11. 11. vi, This 
..did for many months.. walk “spectrally,— in all French 
heads. 1865 Dickens Mnt. Fr. in. ii, The steamer’s lights 
moved spectrally a very little. 1802 W.W. Peyton Memorab. 
Jesus x. 285 A “spectralness, which,. gives you an idea of 
weirdness. 

Spectre (spe’ktoi), sb. Also 7-8 specter, 
[a. F. spectre ( 16 th cent, = It. spettro, Sp. and Pg. 
espectro ), or ad. L. spectrum, f. speefre to look, see.] 
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SPECTRE. 

1. An apparition, phantom, 01 ghost, esp. one 
of a terrifying nature or aspect. 

1605 Z. Jones l title), A Treatise of Specters or straunge 
Sights, Visions and Apparitions appearing sensibly unto 
men. 1641 Lords Spiritual 15 Thus this great Goliah being 
handled, appeareth . .rather a ghost and specter, then a body. 
1703 Pope 7'hebais 133 Swift as she pass’d, the flitting ghosts 
withdrew, And the pale specties trembled at her view. 1744 
Harris Three Treat. Wks. (1841) 40 The superstitious have 
not a more previous tendency to be fiightened at the sight 
of spectres,, .than [etc.]. 1S13 Scorr Tnerm. 11. Inteilude i, 
Howshould I, so humbly born, Enduie the graceful spectre’s 
scorn? 1863 Maun. Mag. Apr, 507 The simple.. explana- 
tion of spectres is that they are our own thoughts. 1871 Pai - 
grave Lyr. Poems 37 A terror.. As when a sudden spectie 
at mid-day Meets us. 

b. fig. An unreal object of thought; a phan- 
tasm of the brain. 

1711 Shaft E sn. Charac. (1737) I. S3 When the mind is 
taken up in vision, and fixes its view either on any real 
object, or mere specter of divinity. 

c. fig. An object or source of dread or terror, 
imagined as an apparition. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 206 Death . . is a spectre 
which frights us at a distance. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. 1. 
iv, That same cloud-capt, fire-breathing Spectre of Demo- 
cracy. 1856 Kingsley Lett. (1878) I. 500 The glaring eye 
of the dark spectre of bereavement. 1893 Black <5- White 
29 July 122/2 The Channel Tunnel spectre is laid. 

a. transf. One whose appearance is suggestive 
of an appat ition or ghost. 

1807-8 W. Irving Salrnag. {1824) 352 [She is] a mere house- 
hold spectie, neithei giving nor receiving enjoyment, 1825 J. 
Heal B> o. Jonathan 1. 362 A creature like you— a spectie— 

. , to talk about seeking your fortune 1 l8 ? 1 Marie A. 

Brown tr. Runeberg's Nadeschda 50 Ever since a spectre 
From place to place he wanders. 

e. A faint shadow or imitation ^something. 

1840 C. Bronte Shit ley xxiv, With the strangest spectie 
pf a laugh. 

2. One of the images or semblances supposed by 
the Epicurean school to emanate from corporeal 
things. 

1785 Reid Intell. Porno s 26 The spectres of Epicurus were 
composed of a very subtle matter. 1834 Southey Doctor v. 
11 The old atomists supposed that the likenesses or spectres 
of corporeal things . . assail the soul when she ought to be at 
rest. 

3. An image or phantom produced by reflection 
or other natural cause. 

1801 Encycl. Brit. Suppl, II. 514/2 Spectre of the Bioken, a 
Curious phenomenon observed on the summit of the Broken. 
1833 Brewster Natural Magic vi. 148 It is only within 
the last forty yeais that science has brought these atmo- 
spherical spectres within the circle of hei dominion. x86o 
Tyndall tilac. I, ii. 22 Before each of us.. stood a spectral 
image of a man. . We sti etched forth our at ins ; the spectres 
did thesame. I9 o8[Miss Fowler] Uetiu. Trent <$• A ncholme 
299, 1 must look again for this aerial and charming spectre. 

4. Zool. One or other of the insects or animals 
distinguished by the epithet spectre- (see 7), esp. 
au insect of the family Phasmidae. 

*797 Trans. Linn, Sac. IV. 190 This singular animal [sc. 
Phasma dilaialwn ] . . belongs to that tribe of insects which 
Stoll has called by the title of Spectres. 1815 Kirby & Sp. 
Entomol. iii. {1818) 1 . 67 note , Ch thoptera consisting of Cock- 
roaches, Locusts, .. Spectres, Mantes, &c. _ 1816 Ibid.xx iii. 
(1818) II, 328 The spectres, .are distinguished by tarsi of 
five joints. 1880 Encycl. Brit. XIII. 152/2 Phasmidae 
(Spectres, or Walking-Sticks). 

T 5. A horrid spectacle or sight. Obs.— 1 
a 1763 Shenstone Elegies xx ii. 68 To see my limbs . gash'd 
beneath the daring steel, To crowds a spectre, and to dogs 
a prey ! 

6. a. attrih. (chiefly in sense 1), as spectre-bark , 

- chimera , - doubt , -fashion , - horse , etc. 

1817 Coleridge Atic. Mar, hi. xiii, Off shot the "spectre- 
bark. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. in. vi. i, Thiough some sec- 
tion of History, Nineteen "spectre-chimeras shall flit,., 
till Oblivion swallow them. 1799 Campbell Pleas. Hope 11. 
263 Ye "specti e-doubts, that roll Cimmerian darkness on the 
parting soul 1 x8aa Scott Nigel x, It were a shame to my 
household, thou shouldst glide out into the Strand after 
such a '"spectre-fasluon. P186. B. Harte Friar Pedro's 
Ride in Fiddletown, etc. (1873) 112 A phantom friar, on a 
"spectie horse. 1805 Scott Last Minstrel vi. xxvi, Like 
him.. Who spoke the "spectre-hound in Man. cx8ao S. 
Rogers I taly (1839) 118 He had so oft beheld . . The "spectre- 
knight. 1825 J. Wilson Poeuts II. 305 While stern beneath 
the chancel high, My countiy’s "spectre monaich stood. 1777 
Warton Poems 61 We bid those "specti. e-shapes avaunt. 
1798 Coleridge Anc Mar, in. xiv, Off darts the "Spectre- 
snip. 1807 Byron Childish Recall. 7 What grisly forms, 
the "spectre-train of woe, Bid shuddering Nature shrink be- 
neath the blow. 1816 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xxi. (1818) II. 
220 The "Spectre tribe.. go still further in this mimicry. 
1817 Coleridge Mar. hi. x. warg. note, The "Spectie- 
Woman and her Death-mate, 

b. Comb., chiefly in similative adjs,, as spectre- 
lean, -like (also adv.), -looking, -pallid, -staring, 
-thin ; also spedre-hamied, -mongering (adjs.), 
-queller. 

1831 Carlyle SarU Res. it. viii, At worst as a "spectre- 
fighting Man, nay who will one day be a Spectre-queller. 
1718 Rowe tr. Lite an 303 No Swain thy "Spectre-haunted 
Plain shou’d know. 1873 E. Brennan Witch Ne/ni, etc. 
78 That dark land and spectre-haunted grove. 1887 Mere- 
dith Ballads 4- P. 85 He came out of miracle cloud, Light, 
ning-swift and "spectre-lean. *719 De Foe Crusoe 1. (Globe) 
258. Not making quite so staring a "Spectre-like Figure as 
I did. 1834 Tati s Mag. I. 726/1 Spectre-like they stray, 
And soon their steps in distance die away. 1884 J. Col- 
borne Hicks Pasha 41 The camels glided noiselessly and 
spectre-like over the track. 1849-50 Alison Hist. Europe 
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VIII. lv. § 24. 580 With a few thousand miseiablc and 
"spectre-looking followers. 1809 Byron Bards § Rev. 919 
Let "spectre-moiigering Lewis atm. .To rouse the galleries. 
1844 Hood Haunted House iii. ix, But fioin their tarnish’d 
frames dark Figutes gaz'd, And Faces "spectie-pallid. 1831 
"Spectre-queller [see spectre-fighting above]. 1836 Miljian 
A. Boleyn (1827) 72 Thy tossing, feverish, "spectre-staring 
midnights. x8ao Keats Ode to ; Nighttngale 26 Where 
youth glows pale, and "spectre-thin, and dies. 

7. Special combs. : spectre-bat, a tropical 
species of bat ( Vespertilio or Phyllostoma spec- 
truni) ; spectre-candle (see quot.) ; spectre- 
crab, a glass-crab ( Cent . Dict.)\ spectre insect, 
an insect of the genus Phasma (see 4) ; spectre- 
lemur, = spectre tarsier ; spectre-mantis, = spec- 
tre insect ; spectre -shell (see quot .) ; spectre- 
shrimp, a slender-bodied amphipod of the genus 
Caprella ; spectre tarsier, a small lemuroid ani- 
mal Tarsius sped runt). 

1781 Pennant Hist. Quadrup. II. 552 "Spectre Bat... 
Inhabits South America. 1837 Griffith tr. Cuvier V. 71 
Phyllostoma Spectrum (Spectre or true Vampyre Bat). 
1835 Penny Cycl. IV. 172/2 Belemnite, Thunderstone, or 
Arrowhead . . : we . . find the term Devil’s fingers bestowed on 
them, and not unfrequently that of "specti e-candles. 1826 
Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. 90 The largest egg known.. is 
that of a "spectre insect ( Phasma dilatation ), figured in the 
Linnean Transactions. 1886 Geikie Class-Bk. Geol. 359 
Specti e-insects (Phasmidse ).. have been detected chiefly 
among the shales and coals of the Coal-measures. 188a 
"Spectie -lemur [see Tarsier]. 1840 F. D. Bennett Whaling 
Voy. I. 343 The insects we found heie were the "spectre- 
mantis; a purple butterfly [etc.]. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Suppl., Concha, spectronem, the "spectie shell, a name given 
by authots to a species of voluta, from some odd figuies 
described on its surface [etc.]. 1882 Cassell's Nat. Hist. 
VI. 212 The popular name of "Spectre, or Skeleton Shrimp, 
seems veiy appropriate. 1871 Ibid. I. 250 The "Spectre 
Taisierj which inhabits the Onentai Aichipelago and the 
Philippine Islands. 

Hence Spectre v. trails., to fill with spectres; 
Spe'ctredom, the lealm or legion of spectres. 

1849 Aytoun Old Camp ii, It hath a look that makes me 
old, and spectres time again. 1883 J. S. Stallybuass tr. 
Grimm's Teutonic Myth. III. 930 Part and parcel of this 
heathenish spectiedom. 1897 Daily Tel. 20 July 7/3 The 
tyranny of the manager of speclredom. 

Spectred (spe’ktaid), a. [/.Spectre sb. 3.] 
Filled with spectres; converted into a spectre ; 
resembling a spectre. 

1791 Wolcot (P. Pindat) Lousiad ill. Wks. 1794 I. 269 
Amidst the spectred solitude of sleep. 1803 T. G. Fessendsn 
Petit, agst. Tract. Trumpery 2 ’Gainst spectred poverty 
still striving. 1809 E, S. Barrett Setting Sun I. 69 That 
specter’d elf, Grim death hath seiz’d our father your viceroy. 

t Spectrene, a. Obs,— 1 [f. as prec.] Spectral. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 355 By malefical Incantations 
there was bi ought in to him the spectrene apparition of her 
whom he loved. 

Spectrey. nonce-wd. [f, Spectbe sb. i.] A 
place of spectres. 

1822 Galt Sir A. Wylie I. xxiii. 207 , 1 believe it is a huge 
old Ann-Radcli(replace,a specti ey surrounded byarookery. 

t Spe ctrical, a. 06s.- 1 [f. as prec.] Spec- 
tral. Hence + Spe’ctrloally adv. Obs. 

1600 Sir E. Hoby Let. to T. Hfiggons) 85 Then are you 
cruell comforters, who.. do terrifie the departing soule of 
him. .with such spectricall delusions. i6xj Curry Combe for 
a Coxe-Combe iii. 121 Such is the exposition of the place so 
specti ically raysed, and so dubitatiuely piopounded by the 
lnteipreteis themselues. 

Spe ctrish, a. rare - 1 . [f. Spectbe sb, + 
-ish.] Somewhat spectral or ghostly. 

1833 Galt Sir A . Wylie I. xx, 170 , 1 am indeed not sur- 
prised that you should be somewhat disconcerted, for I 
believe that 1 am a little spectrish. 

Spectro- (spe’ktro), combining form (on Gieek 
analogies) of Spectrum, chiefly employed "in a 
number of recent terms, as SpeotroheTiograph, 
-heliogra’phio a., -microsco’pical a., -phone, 
-phomic a,, -photo' meter, -photometric a., 
-photome trically, -pyro meter, -telescope. 

Others are spectrobolograpli, -holographic adj., - bolometer , 
-bolometric adj,, - chemistry , -colorimetry, -comparator, 
-p/iotagrapk(y, -polangraph, -polarimeter, -polariscope, etc. 

1893 A thenxum 16 J uly 102/1 An instrument called the 
"spectroheliograph ., by means of which .. photographs are 
now made of all the prominences visible lound the entile 
circumference of the sun with a single exposure. 1007 Ibid, 

6 Apr. 415/3 Dr. Lockyer showed spectroheliographs of the 
sun. 1905 Ibid, ag Apr. 535/2 "Spectrobeliogiaphic Results 
explained by Anomalous Dispersion, 1885 tr. Behrens' 
Micros, in Bot. V. 139 The "spectro-microscopical appara- 
tus.riias become an important instrument in the investiga- 
tion of the coloring matter of plants. 1881 A. G. Bell 
Sound by Radiant Energy 41 These substances are put in 
communication with the ear by means of a hearing-tube, and 
thus the instrument is converted into a veritable "spectro- 
phone. Ibid., Suppose we smoke the interior of our "spec- 
trophonic leceiver, 1881 Nature XXIV. 552 Photometric 
comparison of luminous sources of different colours, by M. 
Crova. He uses a "spectrophotometer, 1884 Boston (Mass.) 
Jml. 13 Sept., A ‘"specti ophotometric study of pigments ’, by 
Professor Nicolls. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 285 Nor- 
mal fresh urines, .examined "spectro-photometrically. x88x 
Nature XXIII. 524 The "spectropyrometei ispioved prac- 
tically useful. 1880 A thensnvi 25 Sept. 405/1 A "spectro- 
telescope, . . the purpose of which is to enable the observer 
to survey large portions of the sun’s disc at once in homo- 
geneous light. 

Spe ctrogram, [f. prcc. +-gbam.] A photo- 
graph of a spectrum. 
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1892 Pall Mali G. 17 Feb. 7/2 The spectrogi aras of the star 
show two spectia, one above the other. 1900 Edinb Rev. 
Apr, 474 Theie must be a suspension of judgement in the 
matter until specti ograms of nebular nuclei can be produced 
in evidence. 

Spe ctrograph., [i. as prec. + -gbaph.] 

1. An instrument used for photographing a 
spectrum. 

1884 Young in Proc. A/uer. Acad, Aits <5- Sci. 228 In July, 
1876, several photographs o( the spectrum of Vega vveie 
taken with an apparatus which Dr. Di apei called the spectro- 
graph. 1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. II. 394 The color 
sensitiveness of the plate I find out with the aid of my Quartz 
spectrograph. X893 Nation 16 Feb. 126/2 With the eleven- 
inch Draper spectrogiaph neatly a thousand photographs 
weie taken. 

2. = Spectbogbah. 

1891 Pall Mall G. 26 Sept. 4/2 A few spectrographs of 
pure and impuie blood. 1898 Edinb. Rev. Apr. 306 Rich 
harvests of pnotogiaphs-and spectiogtaphs weie garneied. 

Hence Spectrogra'pMc a., lelating to a spec- 
trograph or the obseivations made with it ; Spec- 
trogra'pMcally adv., in a spectrograpkic manner; 
Spectro'g-rapBy, the art of usingtke specti ograph. 

1884 Science III. 727/1 Specti ographic operations aie.. 
much moie sensitive to atmospheric conditions than are 
visual observations, xgoo Edinb. Rev. Apr. 458 1 Spectro- 
gi aphy ’ is the complement of spectroscopy. Ibid. 460 The 
spectiogiaphic impression of a bydiogen star. Ibid. 474 
Havingspeetiogiaphically surveyed the entire heaven. 1903 
Agnes Clerke Pi obi. As trophy s. 3 Spectroscopic photo- 
gi aphy, or * spectrogi aphy ’ dates fromSir W illiam Huggins’s 
adoption of the dry gelatine process in 1876. 

Spectrological, a. [See next and -logical.] 

1. Pertaining to spectres or apparitions. 

1802 Ann. Reg., Chron. 387/1 This man stated that he had 
lately arrived irom the Continent and intended to exhibit 
befote the public his deceptions in the spectrological ait. 

2. * Of or pertaining to spectiology ; performed 
or determined by spectrology; as, specti ological 
analysis’ (1882 Imp. Did.). 

Spectro logy. rare. [f. Spectbo- (in senses 
1 and 3 of Smsotbum) + -logy.] 

1. The science or study of spectres. 

1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. (1821) II. 196 The gloom of 
religious abstraction, and the wildness of their situation,., 
had filled their imaginations with the frightful cliimeias of 
witchcraft and spectrology. 1827 Hone Table Bk. I. 710 
Spectrology. A Remarkable Narrative. 

2. The scientific study of spectra. 

1862 Atner. Jml. Sci. May 440 The attention of the 
French scientific world is wholly fixed on spectiology, for 
thus do they designate the experiment with thespectioscope 
of Bunsen and Kirchhof. [Hence in Webster (1864), etc.} 

Spectro ’meter, [ad. G. spektrometer or F. 
spedromltre .] An instrument used for measuring 
the index of refraction. 

1874 tr. Lommel's Light 144 The deteiminalion of the index 
of reh action can be much moie conveniently effected by 
means of Meyerstein’s Spectiometer. 1878 Smithsonian 
Rep. 431 The spectrometer stands upon a plate of metal 
which can be made to revolve so that measurements by repe- 
titions are practicable. 1883 Knowledge 18 May 297/1 Pro- 
fessor Clifton of Oxford has brought out a new spectiometer. 
Hence Spectrome'tric a. ; also Spectro ‘metry 
(1902 Webster's Suppl.). 

Cf. F. spectromitrique, -mitrie (Littre). 
r&gxCent.IJict., Spectiometric 1903 Agnes Clerke Probl. 
Astrophys. 8 The ‘ spectiometric ' division of photometry 
consists in the comparative estimation of ray-intensities. 

Spectroscope (spe'ktrffskoup), sb. [ad. G. 
spektroskop or a. F. spectroscope .] An instrument 
specially designed for the production and examina- 
tion of specti a. 

1861 Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. VIII, 279 The results ob- 
tained by the spectroscope. 1869 Roscob Cheat. 153 The 
blowpipe flame, exhibits a characteristic series of bands 
when examined by means of the spectroscope. x88o Haugh- 
i on Phys. Geogr. i. 6 By means of the spectroscope, it has 
been asceitaincd that the teirestrial elements, lound in 
meteoric stones, may be found also in the sun. 

Hence Spectroscope v,' trans., to examine by 
means of a spectroscope. 

1881 Standard 30 Dec. 5/2 It was photogiaphed and 
spectroscoped. 1886 Piazzi Smyth in Trans. Roy. Soc. 
Edin. XXXII. 521 Hence a solar spectroscopiug.. might be 
expected to have some further special interest connected 
with our own earth. 

Spectroscopic (spektn&fy'pik), a. [f. prec. 
or ad. F. spedroscopique. ] 

1. Performed by means of the spectroscope. 

, *864 Athenaeum No. 1929. 500/2 The spectroscopic exam- 
inations. 1870 Proctor Other Worlds ii. 38 So many of the 
wonders of model n science are associated with spectroscopic 
analysis. 1878 Newcomb Pop. Astion. m.ii. 257 Devoting 
special attention to the spectroscopic observations. X883 
Science I. 115/1 The lesnlts of spectroscopic work. 

2. Presented or afforded by, pertaining or be- 
longing to, the spectroscope. 

1869 Eng. Mech. 31 Dec. 375/r Data. .with respect to the 
spectroscopic appeal ances of comets. 1879 Puocroii Pleas. 
Ways Set. 1, 7 In some cases, the quantity of a material to 
gi ve unmistakable spectroscopic evidence is singularly small. 
1884 Knight Did. Mech. Suppl. 835/2 Spectroscopic Eye- 
piece,.. an adaptation of the spectroscope to the microscope 
for the examination of minute substances. 

3. Occupied or dealing with spectroscopy. 

2871 tr. Schellen's Spectrum Anal. Pref, 4, I regret that 
the author has reversed the practice of the principal spectro- 
scopic authors. 1871 Daily News 12 Jati., It is true the 
spectroscopic party.. at Oran failed totally. 
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SPECULATE. 


So Spcctrosco pical a. 

1870 Eng. Meek. 11 Feb. 520/2 The natuie of the solar at- 
mosphere is ascertained by spectioscopical examinations of 
the light of the sun. 1882 Athenxum 4 Mai. 2S6/2 An inter- 
esting series of spectroscopical obseivations. 

Spectroscopically, adv. [f. prec.] By 
means of the spectroscope ; in respecL of spectro- 
scopic qualities, etc. 

1871 tn Schellen's Spectrum Anal. 16 note. When the light 
of burning magnesium is observed spectroscopically, 1879 
Procior Pleas. IV ttys Si i. v. 125 The part of the remain- 
ing light spectroscopically most effective. 1903 Tunes 25 
Mar. 10/4 Radium . . remains spectroscopically identical after 
many months of continuous emission of heat. 

Spectroscopist (spektrp’ski^pibt, spe'ktitf- 

skoupist). [f. Si’JiorKOSCojpE sb. + -1ST.] One who 
pursues researches with the spectroscope. 

_ 1866 At lienee urn 3 Mar. 304/3 The following will peihaps 
interest spectroscopists 1879 Procior Pleas. Ways Sci. i. 
8 [It] would not affect those iays sulficientlyfor thespecl.ro- 
scopist to recognize any diminution of their lustre. 1893 Silt 
R. Ball Stay of Stitt 195 The phenomenon known to spec- 
troscopists as the reversal of the dark lines. 

Spectroscopy (spektiF'skdpi, spe'ktr&koupi). 
[f. as prec., after foi ms in -scopy, or ad. F. speclro- 
s copie. \ The art of using the spectroscope ; that 
branch of science which involves the use of the 
spectroscope. 

1870 W. Huggins Manchester Lect. 36 This was the state 
of this newly-born science of Spectroscopy when in 1861 
[etc.]. 1881 M. L. Knapp Coming Disasters 17 The pio- 
giess made within the last few ycais in spectroscopy. 

Spectrous (spe-ktras), a . [f. Spectre sb. X.] 
Spectral. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 215 We see that men are really 
affected and teirified even fiom spectrous and ludihiious 
plianlasmes. Ibid. 298 [He] was haunted mightily with a 
specLrous appaiUion of a beautiful woman. 1678 Cumvourn 
Intell. Syst. 1. ii. § 2. 61 They could have been nothing else 
but a ceilain kind of Aerial and Spectrous Men. x8oq W. 
Blake Descr. Calal. 22 The Plowman of Chaucer is Her- 
cules in his supreme eternal state, divested of his spectrous 
shadow. 1868 Swinburne Blake 282 These, with all their 
flock of emanations and spectrous or vegetating shadows, 
let us leave to the discretion of Los. 

Spectrum (spe-ktiwn). PI. spectra (also 
spectrums). [L. spectrum : sec Spectre j5.] 

1. An apparition or phantom ; a spectre. 

i6ii Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xiv. (1632) 770 Walsingham 
hath written of a fatall Spectrum or Apparition,.. where 
sundry monsters of diuers colours . . were seen. 1649 Bulwer 
Pathomyot 11. ii. 140 Feare also, and a Sudden fright or 
Spectrum . . hath the same effect sometimes upon the Muscles 
of the Face. 1684 Case of Cross in Baptism 14 Starlled at 
Thunder, taken in a storm, frighted with a spectrum. 1706 
Baynard Cold Baths n, 309 He would sooner believe 
Witch-Crafi and Spectrums. 1728 Brice's Weekly Jtnl. ig 
July 1 The Maid’s seeing liis Spectrum, could be no , , De- 
ceptio Visits, but.. was a real Apparition of the Deceased. 
1809 W. Irving Hist. New York (1861) 182 Subject to bad 
dreams.. in the night, when the grizzly spectrum of old 
Keldermecster would stand sentinel by liis bedside, i860 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. ix. xi. 326 note, Fuseli may wander 
wildly among gray spectra, hut Reynolds and Gainsborough 
must stay in broad daylight, with pure humanity. 

Jig. 1657 H. Pinnell Philos. Ref 6 j The Spectrum, ghost, 
or fantasie, the Light of Nature. 1674 Grew Anaf. PL, 
Disc. Mixture (1684) 222 Their notions of Mixture.. being 
..so many phaniastick Spectrums, serving only to affiight 
men from coining near them. 1710 Sachevkrell Answ. Bp. 
Oxfords Sp. 21, I was.. sui priz’d., with an Apparirion or 
Spectrum, which the Magi call a Paienlhesis. 1866 Huxley 
Physiol, x. 247 Many pel sons aie liable to whal may be 
called auditory spectra— music of vauous degrees of com- 
plexity sounding in their eats, without any external cause, 
while they are wide awake. 

2. An image or semblance, rare. 

1693 Penn Fruits Solitude n. g 197 A jealous man only 
sees his own spccti urn, when he looks upon other men, and 
gives his character in theirs. 1831 Carlyle Sari. lies. 
11. viii, Two little visual Spectra of men, hovering.. in the 
midst of the Unfathomable. 

3. The coloured band into which a beam of 
light is decomposed by means of a prism or diffrac- 
tion grating. 

1671 Newton in Phil. Trans. VI. 3076 Comparing the 
length of this coloured Spectrum with its breadth, I found 
it about five times greater. 1674 Ibid. IX. 218 The Sun- 
beams, .passing through a Glass Prism to the opposite Wall, 
exhibited there a Spectrum of diveis colouis. 1728 Pem- 
berton Newton's Philos. 323 These colours shall discover 
themselves moi e perfectly . . the lai gei the spectrum is. 1788 
V. Knox Winter Even. I. iii. 27 All the hues of the prismatic 
spectrum. 1815 J. Smith PanoramaSci. fy Art I. 440 It as- 
sumes an oblongshape, . . and exhibits seven different colour;. 
This oblong image is called the spectrum, and fiom its being 
produced by the pt ism, the prismatic spectrum. 1839 G. Bird 
Nat. Philos. 326 The solar spectium may therefore be re- 
garded as composed of three spectra of equal lengths over- 
lapping each other. 1879 Cassell's Tcclut. Educ. I. 126/1 
Most of our souices of artificial light yield spectra without 
lines. 

Jig. i860 Holland Miss Gilbert's Career iv. 68 AH the 
colors of the spectrum of irulh. 1874 H. R. Reynolds John 
Bapt. viii. 453 A luminous spectium lingers for a while in the 
atmosphere of Judaism, 

4. The image retained for a lime on the retina 
of the eye when turned away after gazing fixedly 
for some time at a bright colouied object. 

1786 Phil. Trans. LXXVI. 313 This appearance in the 
eye we shall call the ocular spectrum of that object. 1829 
Nat. Philos ,, Optics xvii. 46 (L.U.K.), One of the most 
curious affections of the eye, is that in virtue of which it 
sees what aic called ocular spectra, or accidental colours. 


1839 G. Bird Nat. Philos. 398 Thus wafers, or other coloured 
objects, produce spectra of colours complemenlaiy to their 
own. 1854 Lardner's Mus. Sci. <$• A rt I. 85 Unreal objects 
will often be perceived. These aie called spectra. Ibid., 
This object is an optical spectium. 

5. Ent. A spectie-msect ( Pkasma 1. 

1838 Min ray's N. Germany 3 4. The minerals and insects 
are also good; among the latter are various specimens of 
spectium, nearly a foot long. 

6 . alt rib. (in sense 3 ) : a. Spectrum analysis (cf. 
Spectral a. 5 b). Also Jig. 

1866 Atkinson tr. Ganot's Physics 425 The method of 
spectrum-analysis is most readily applied to the alkaline 
metals. 1871 tr. Schellen’s Spectrum Anal. Pref. 4 The 
gieat merit of the book as a popular Jtieatise on Spectrum 
Analysis. 1873 Farrar Famit. Speech ii. 39 The microscope 
apid spectrum analysis of Philology. 

b. Misc,, as spectrum-band, - line , microscope , 
photography , work. 

1871 tr. Schellen's Spectrum Anal. 101 The number of the 
spectrum-lines of a substance. Ibid. 456 Qualitative Analysis 
..by means of the spectrum microscope. 1889 Anthony's 
Photogr. Bull. II. 389 The bath plate is less suitable for 
spectrum photogiaphy, 1891 Ibid. IV. 357 The yet hardly 
visible spectrum band. 1899 Lockyeu in Daily News 13 
Nov. 6/7 For this spectium woik very rapid isochromatic 
plates.. should be employed. 

Spextry, a. rare, [f. Spectre sb. i.J Spectral, 

1796 Townsiiend Poems 6g When the cowl’d monk.. 
Fleets o’ei the seat of long past crimes ; And spectry forms 
of cloister’d maids In sorrow bow their pensive heads. 

+ Speculable, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. specul- 
abilis, f. specular I to Speculate. Cf. It. specul- 
abile!\ a. That admits of speculation ; specula- 
tive. b. = Specular a. 3 . 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. 11. i. 134 Ech treuthe knowun in 
mannis vnderstonding is a tieuLhe considerable or specul- 
able or biholdable oonli. 1592 R. D. Hypnerotoinachia 
68 b, Beeing come to the fift mount they finde it speculable, 
lyke a miirour. 

Specular (spe^khHaj:), a. [ad. L. speculdris, 
f. speculum Speculum ; or, in senses 6 and 7 , f, L. 
specular l to spy, observe, specula watch-tower. 
Cf. F. spiculaire ( 16 th c. in Godef. Compl.), Prov. 
specular , It. specular &, specolare , Sp. and Pg. espe- 
culario.~\ 

1. 1. Specular stone (after L. specularis lapis), 
a transparent or semi- transparent substance for- 
merly used as glass or for ornamental purposes ; 
a species of mica, selenite, or talc ; a piece or flake 
of this. (Cf. Phkngite.) Obs. exc. arch. 

1577 Harrison England n. xii. (1877) 1, 236 , 1 find obscuie 
mention of the specular stone to haue beene found and 
applied to this use [jc. window-making] in England. 1627 
Donne Seme. Wks. 1839 IV. 472 In Temples made of Spe- 
cular Stone that was transparent as glass or crystal. 1677 
Plot Oxfordsh. 68 Unless they aie pai tides of the specular 
stone, or English Talc. 17x5 tr. Pancirollus' Rerum Mem. 
1 . 1. vi. 15 Specular Stones were a shining kind of Substance, 
and. .transparent like the Air. 1889 tr. K titan's Apostles 
xi. 168 The decoration of a hall which he wanted to have 
adorned with specular stones. 

+ to. A piece of this used as a mirror. Qbsr 1 
1640 Carew Poems Wks. (1824) 104 Give then no faith to 
the false specular stone, But let thy beauties by th' effects 
be knowue. 

2. Of vision ; Obtained by reflection only; not 
direct or immediate. Obs. 

Based upon 1 Cor. xiii. 12, where the Vulgate has per specu- 
lum in am/gmate and the Gieek Si' loompov ev aiolyfian. 

a 1619 Fotiierby Atheow. 11. viii. §5 (1622J 293 Not in a 
specular, and Enigmatical! vision ; but in a cleere, and im- 
mediate one. a 1677 Man ton Transfig, Christ ii.Wks. 1870 
I. 349 Not only doth vision or immediate intuition produce 
this effect, but also spiritual specular vision, or a sight of 
God in the oidinances. 1704 Norris Ideal World 11. v. 287 
St. Paul says., we see Lhrough a glass darkly. . .This has 
given occasion to the schools to distinguish of a certain 
enigmatical or specular vision, in opposition to that vision 
of God which is by his essence. 

3. Having the reflecting propeity of a mirror; 
presenting a smooth, polished, and reflecting sur- 
face ; of a brilliant metallic lustre. Now Min. 

x66x Boyle Scept. Chew. v. 333 From this ted Body, .may 
be obtain’d a Mercury bright and Specular as it was before, 
1666 — Orig. Forms # Qual. 235 Divers of these Christals 
have.. Triangles .and other Figures exquisitely Cuton their 
smooth & specular sui faces; and others, Bodies of Prisma- 
tical shapes. 1796 Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 273 It is evident 
that the pai tides of bodies are. specular. 1796 ICirwan 
Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 36 The lamina: have not a polished, 
or at least, not a specular surface. .18x6 P. Cleaveland.^/;«. 
552 Specular native arsenic. This very remarkable variety 
of Arsenic possesses a metallic brilliancy. 1829 Chapters 
Phys. Sci. 281 Specular bodies are those the surfaces of 
which, being polished, reflect the lays in the same order as 
they come fiom other bodies. x8gi Mantell Petrifactions 
iii. § 1. 144 Iron-glance, or specular oxide, from Elba, Strom- 
boli, Vesuvius. 

Jig. 1665 Boyle Occas. Rejl. in. vi. (1848) 156 The fine 
Expressions you applaud, aie commonly parts of a Sermon 
that have no specular Vii tue in them. 

b. Specular iron or iron ore , hematite, esp. the 
biilliaat crystalline form of this. 

(a) 1796 Kir wan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) II. 162 Specular Iron 
ore, 1803 Phil, Trans. XCIII. 336 The primitive form of the 
slightly attiactable oxide of iron, formeily. known by the 
name of specular iron oie. 1839 R. Hunt Guide Mus, Pract. 
Geol. (ed. 2) 153 Specular iron ore is found throughout Asia, 
Corsica, Germany [etc.]. 188a F lover Unexpl. Baluchistan 
125 The blocks of specular iron ore are very heavy. 

(b) 1804 Phil. Trans. XCIV. 33s 'H» e fine Stay specular 


iron from Sweden. 1854 Bakewei l Geol. 87 Iron presents 
itself separately as a vulcanic product in the peculiar foim 
of brilliant laminm, called specular iron, which bears a hign 
polish. 1879 RurLEV Study Rocks x. 155 The crystallised 
variety, specular iron or ironglance, belongs to the lhombo- 
bedial system, ' 1 

c. (See quot.) 

1863 Aikinson tr. Ganot's Physics 363 The reflection fiom 
Lhe suifaces of polished bodies, the laws of which have just 
been stated, is called the regular or specular reflection. 

4. Of a telescope : Fitted with a speculum ; re- 
flecting. 

1676 Life Paul Sarpi in Brent's Counc. Trent 21 Gio. 
Bauista P01 ta. makes honourable mention of Padie Paolo 
as of no ordinary personage, and particularly of his specular 
perspective. 

5. Perfoimed by means of a surgical speculum. 

1898 F . Manson Trap. Diseases xviii. 307 In every case in 

which there is probability of lectal disease digital or specu- 
lar examination must be made, 

II. 6 . Of or pertaining to sight or vision ; esp. 
specular orb (poet.), the eye. 

16156 Blount Glossogr., Specular, ..belonging to seeing or 
spying, to Spectacles or glass windows. 1708 J. Philips C/VAr 
i. 22 Thy Specular Orb Apply to well-dissected Kernels. 
1721 D’Uri'Ey Two Queens Brentford v. i, Always consi- 
dering the Design is for specular Instruction. 1810 Southey 
Kehama xiv. x. In the fiendish joy within his eyes, Sbcknew 
the hateful Spirit who look'd through Their specular 01 bs. 

7. poet. Of heights, etc. : Affoiding or giving a 
wide or extensive view. (Cf. Speculation 2 c.) 

1671 Milton P. R. iv. 236 Look once more e’re we leave 
this specular MounL Westward, 1833 Wordsw. 'Hope smiled 
when your nativity was cast Calm as the Universe, from 
specular towers Of heaven contemplated by Spiiits pure. 
1842 Is. Williams Baptistery 1, x. (1874) 115 This is Wis- 
dom’s specular height, fiom whence To view as from a watch- 
tower things of sense. 1890 J. H. S tirling Philos, «$• Theol. 
viii. 144 The specular heights of the universal. 

Spe cularly, adv. rare ~K [f. as prec.] In 
a specular manner ; by reflection as in a mirror. 

1704 J. Norris Ideal World 11. v. 288 If we have no know- 
ledge of God at all, then we do not know him so much as 
specularly or .enigmatically. 

f Spexulary, a. Obs . rare. [ad. F. spicu- 
laire : see -art *.] = Specular a. 1 . 

1694 Mon EuxRabelais v. xliv. 207 She. .led him..intoa 
lound Clmppel made of tiansparent speculary Stones. 

Speculate (spekmleit), V. [f. L. speculat-, 
ppl, stem of specular! to spy out, watch, examine, 
observe, etc., f. specula a look-out, watch-tower, 
f. specSre to see, look. Cf. It. speculare, specolare, 
Sp. and Pg. especular, OF. especuler, speculer, 
F. sp£culerd\ 

1. trans. To observe or view mentally; to con- 
sider, examine, or reflect upon with close atten- 
tion ; to contemplate ; to theorize upon. 

Common in the 17th c. ; now rare or Obs. 

1599 Sandys Europie Spec. (1632) 62 Yet notwithstanding 
these are theorems which few list to speculate. 163* J. Hay- 
ward tr. Biondi's Eromena 12 To speculate the meanes of 
negotiating with diversity of persons, and to put thesamein 
laclise. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 11. § 13 If we do 
ut speculate the folly and indisputable dotage of avarice. 
a 1706 Evelyn Hist. Relig, (1850) 1 . 54 We should not, theie, 
fore, wholly consult our senses when we speculate truth. 
1788 T. Taylor Procltis I. 74 It is just, after speculating its 
whole and entire genus, to consider the differences of its more 
particular sciences, according to their species. 1793 — Sal- 
lust v. 24 Likewise, .we should speculate providence, fate and 
foilune, viitue and vice, 1852 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss . 
(1853) 21 We.. conceit ourselves that we contemplate abso- 
lute existence, wheu we only speculate absolute privation. 

b. Said of the soul, understanding, etc. 

1604 T. Wright Passions iv. ii. § 2. 129 A gluttonous 
stomacke . . causeLh such a mist befoie the eyes of the soul, 
that shee cannot possibly speculate any spirituall matters. 
a 1652.J. Smi th Set. Disc. iv. 87 Whensoever it will speculate 
ti uth itself, it will not then listen to the several clamours 
and votes of these rude senses. 1678 Norris Misc. (1699] 
157 It being . .against the Nature of Understanding to make 
that truth which it speculates. 1816 Pamphleteer VIII. 65 
Fables ate theological which employ nothing corporeal, but 
speculate the very essences of (he gods. 

o. With obj. clause introduced by how, what , 
when. 

1856 N. Brit. Rev. XXVI. 192 When the company weie 
speculating what lost production of the human mind was 
most to be legretted. 1837 J- Hamilton Less. Gt, Btog. 
296 They weie speculating how the stone, might be moved 
away. 1883 1 Mrs. Alexander ’ At Bay xi, She had begun 
to speculate when Glynn would join them, 

a. To talk (a matteir) over conjeclurally. 

1862 Dickens Somebody's Luggage i, Speculating it over 
with the Mistress, she informed me that the luggage had 
been advertised. 

2. To look or gaze at (something); to examine, 
inspect, or observe closely or narrowly. ? Obs. 

1616 J. Lane Cantu. Sqr-'s T. vu 298 The troopes of 
horse, before, behind, theare, heere, speculates all approches, 
farr and neeie, 167a Marvell Reh. Trausp. I. 66 If he fre. 
quented their company it was only to speculate his own Baby 
in their Eyes. <11734 North Lives (1826) III. 350 Every 
morning he speculated his urine. 1803 Spirit Public Jrn/s. 
IX. 244 Louis shall hold a mirror to thine eyes, Wherein 
thy downfal thou mayst speculate. 

b. spec. To observe (the stars, heaven, etc.), esp. 
os an object of study. 

1630 SniRLEY Gratefu l Servant ii. i, I shall neuer eatgarlike 
with Diogenes in a Tub, and speculate the Starres without a 
shirt. 1632 Gaule Magastrom. 7 One contemplates them 
[i.e. the heavens, etc.] devoutly, and constantly;., the other 
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speculates them superstitiously. 1707 Athenian Spot 1 
(title-p.), The Eye beholds as much when it looks on a Shil- 
ling, as when it speculates the whole Heaven, 1890 J. H. 
Stirling Philos . £ ThcoL iv, 73 The sun and moon, which, 
he [Anaxagoras] said, he was born to speculate, 
t 3. inir. To exercise spiritual contemplation. 
<1630 C. Lever in Farr S. P, Elis. (1845) II. 523 Thy 
heauenly presence is a faire aspect j There doth my soule 
delight to speculate. 

4s. To engage in thought or reflection, esp. of a 
conjectural or theoretical nature, on or upon a 
subject. 

0:1677 Barrow Seym, ii. Wks. 1686 III. 18 For who would 
not more readily learn.. to diaw by setting a good Picture 
before him, than by merely speculating upon the laws of 
Perspective. *774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 67 It is all 
this lime storing its mind with objects, upon the nature, the 
properties, and the relations of which future curiosity may 
speculate. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. 1898 II. 7, 1 certainly 
take my full share.. in speculating on what has been done, 
or is doing, on the public stage. 1845 Bailey Festus (ed. 2) 
138 Here we can speculate on policy, On social manners, 
fashions, and the news. 1871 C. Davies Metric Syst. in. 
i2t Taxation and philosophy now began to speculate, at the 
same time, upon the weights and measuies of England, 

b. Const, about , as to, concerning, etc. 

1847 Helps Friends in C. 1. viiL 133 Nearly every body 
whose death was worth speculating about. 1855 Orrs Circ. 
Sci., Inorg. Nat. 217 Adaptations, concerning the nature, 
object, and extent of which it would be equally foolish and 
impossible to speculate. x86a Tyndall Gtac. l v. 38 While 
speculating as to the wisdom of entering the cavern. 

6 . To engage in the buying and selling of com- 
modities or effects in order to profit by a rise or 
fall in their market value ; to undertake, to take 
part or invest in, a business enterprise or trans- 
action of a risky nature in the expectation of 
considerable gain. Also const, on or in. 

1785 J efferson Corr. Wks. 1859 1 * 47. 2 Should any attempt 
be made to speculate on these papets[i.e. the public stocks]. 
1787 [implied in Speculating vbl. sb.]. 1822 Byron Let. to 
Ellice 12 June, I do not go there to speculate, but to settle, 
1839 Dickens Nickteby i, Would he be what he is if he hadn't 
speculated ? 

transf, 1841 Thackeray Gt . Hoggarty Diaw. xiii, I was 
not over well pleased that Ins lordship should think me 
capable of speculating in any way on my wife's beauty. 

b. In the game of speculation (q.v.). 

1830 Holm's Handbk. Games (1864) 323 The eldest hand 
shews the uppermost card, which if a trump, the company 
may speculate on or bid for. Ibid., The company speculat- 
ing as they please, till all are discovered. 

c. To count or reckon on something as prob- 
able or certain. rare— 1 . 

1797 Coleridge Lett. (x8gs) I. 215 You might safely specu- 
late on twenty pounds a year or moi e from your compositions. 

d. trans. To invest (money) in an entet prise 
which involves consideiable risk. 

1907 Wes tw. Gas. 2 Dec. 7/1 They were compelled to own 
the cars privately because the railways would not speculate 
the money. 

Hence Spe 'ciliated ppl. a., Speculating -vbl. 
sb. (also attrib . ) and ppl. a. 

1787 M.Cui ler in Life, etc. (1S88) 1 . 304 The speculating plan 
concerted between the British in Canada and New Yorkers 
was now well known _ 181a Combe Syntax, Picturesque 
xxv. 232 We do not bring our learned powers To vex its 
speculating hours. xBao Scott Monast. xxxi, A rash . . inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures, wiested according to the private 
opinion of each speculating heretic. 1865 H. Bushnlll 
Vicar. Sacr. i. (1868) 49 The innate sense of justice in men 
has been mocked by the speculated satisfactions of justice. 
Speculation. (speki/H^-Jau). Also 4 speou- 
lacioun, 5-6 -cion, 6 -oyon, -tyon, -tiorte. [ad. 
late L. speculation em, noun of action f. specitlarl 
to Speculate. Cf. OF. speculation ( 14 th c.), F. 
speculation, It. specitl-, specolazione, Sp. especu- 
lacion, Pg. especulafio. 

In English, as in later L. and the Romance languages, the 
literal senses have been less usual than the transfen ed, and 
the earhest examples occur in the latter group.] 

I. 1. The faculty or power of seeing; sight, 
vision, esp. intelligent or comprehending vision. 
Now arch. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. in Ashm. (1652) 121 0 Hygh 
Yncomprehensyble and fjloryous Mageste, Whose Lummos 
Bernes obtundyth our Speculation. 1474 Cov. Leet Bte. 
393 O splendent Creator! In all oure speculacion. More 
bryghter then IMiebus ! 1603 Breton Packet Mad Lett. 
i.xx. Wks. (Grosail) II. 11 Beleeue not your eyes, till they 
liaue a better speculation. 1605 Shaks. Macb. in. iv, 95 
Thou hast no speculation in those eyes Which thou dost 
glaie with. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xxi. Ixviii, Her Specu- 
lation fix’d its Eye Upon the loyal Goodness of her Lord. 
1821 Shelley Ginevra 149 Open eyes, whose fixed and glassy 
light Mocked at lhc_ speculation they hud owned. 1829 
Scott Anne of G. xx.xiv, His homy eye bad lost the power 
of speculation. x86x Ld. Lytton & Fane Tannhduser 84 
Her eyes Wide open, fix’d into a ghastly stare That knew 
no speculation. 

t 2. The exercise of the faculty of sight; the 
action, or an act, of seeing, viewing, or looking on 
or at ; examination or observation. Obs. 

X509 Hawes Past. Pleas . viu (Percy Sac.) 27 Her goodly 
cbambre was set all about With depured inyrrours of specu- 
lation. 1530 Palsgr. 274/1 Speculation, beholding, specula - 
lion, 1399 Shaks. Hen, V, iv. ii.31 Though we vpon this 
Mountaines Basis by, Tooke stand fbr idle speculation. 1648 
Boyle Seraph. Love (1660) 13 Whilst they Kv'd Exiles here 
on Earth, ’twas such a speculation . 1 as seeing Him who is 
invisible’. 1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 691 The square Tower 
in the middle fitted with Holes for Speculation. 17x1 Audi- , 


son Spect. No. an In one of my late Rambles, or rather 
Speculations, I looked into the great Hall where the Bank 
is kept. 1774 Johnson in Boswell x Oct., Wales is so little 
different from England, that it offers nothing to the specu- 
lation of the traveller. 

f b. Observation of the heavens, stars, etc. Obs. 

In some quots. with suggestion of sense 4. 

1338 Elyot, Astrologia , the speculation and reasonyng con- 
cernyng the celestial or heuenly motions. 1601 Holland 
Pliny 1 . 597 But now to goe on still with our Astrologie and 
Speculation of Heaven as wee have begun. 1617 Moryson 
1 tin, i. 59 He [Tycho Brahe] had a little round-house of 
great beauty, in which he did exercise his speculation. 165a 
Gaule Magastrom. 7 What difference betwixt a divine con- 
templation and a diviners speculation of the heavens ! 

f e. Top, or turret, of speculation, one from 
which a wide or extensive view is obtained. Obs. 
After L. turris speculations (GregaryMoral. xxxi. § 85). 
1653 Codrington Marrow Hist. Ep. Ded., Here, as from 
a Turret of Speculation, you may look down upon the Vul- 
gar. x66 7 Milton P. L. xu. 589 Let us descend now there- 
fore from this top Of Speculation. 

+ 3. a. A spectacle or sight; a spectacular en- 
tertainment or show. Obs. rare. 

c 1440 Gesta Rom. 1. xxvi. xoo (Hark MS.), As ofte as a man 
go[>e to the lolytees of worldlye speculacions, & hathe de- 
lectacion in hem. £1520 Mystery Resurr. In Rel. Antiq. 
II. 151 It pleasid thi Godhed to tak but three To bebolde 
and see the highe speculatioun, Of thy Godly majestye in 
thy transfyguratioun. 

+ b. An observer or watcher ; a spy. Obs.— 1 
1605 Shaks. Lear m. L 94 Seruants, . . Which are to France 
the Spies and Speculations Intelligent of our State. 

U. 4. The contemplation, consideration, or 
profound slndy o/'some subject. 

Freq. in the 17 th cent, j now rare at Obs. 
c 1374 Chaucer Bocth, v. pr. ii. (1868) 153 soulesof men 
moten nedes ben more free whan pei token hem in J>e specu- 
lacioun or lokynge of j>e deuyne pou^t. 1349 Compl. Scotl. 
vi. 62 Ane rustic pastour. .distitut of vrbamte, and of specu- 
latione of natural philosophe. c 1390 Marlowe Faustns 
iii. 114 He liue in speculation of this Art, Till Mephastophilis 
returne againe. 1604 Wright Passions l xi. 45 The motions 
of our Passions are hidde from our eyes. . .Yet for the Specu- 
lation of this matter, I thinke [etc ]. 1693 Congreve Old 
Bach. iv. vi, Sure it is a good book, and only tends to the 
speculation of sin. 1788 T, Taylor Proclns I. Pref., The 
great object of ancient philosophy, was an accurate specula- 
tion of principles and causes. 

b. Without const., or with in, into, concerning. 

1330 Bale Eng, V otaries 11. E iij, Other instiuctors he had 
..whych..were most conning in that speculacyon. 1563 
Shuie Groundes Architecture Bijb, Optica, is properly 
called perspective, and is of a furder speculacion, then 
therm can or nedeth to be exprest. 1636 Heywood Challenge 
Beaulie 11. i, Bona. That you may know it is not lust, but 
love, And the true speculation 1 have tane, In both these 
adjuncts, that proclaime you laie. 1669 Clarendon Ess. 
Tracts (1727) 96 The end of this speculation into ourselves 
and conversation i with ourselves. 1674 Playford's Skill 
Mies. hi. 3 This kind of Counterpoint . .may appear simple, 
..yet the right speculation may give much satisfaction 
even to the most skilful. 1678 Cudwortii Intell. Syst. 1. iv. 
416 Furthermore Aristotle declares, that this Speculation 
concerning the Deity, does constitute a Particular Science 
by it self. 1713 (title). The Prophecies of Michael Nostra- 
damus... Made English for the Speculation of the Publick. 

c. The conjectmal anticipation ^something. 

*795 Burke Th. Scarcity Wks. 1842 II. 253 Continually in 

a state of something like a siege, or in the speculation of it. 

5. An act of speculating, or the result of this; a 
conclusion, opinion, view, or series of these, 
leached by abstract or hypothetical reasoning. 

i 43 »- 5 ° tr. Higden (Rolls) V. 27 Ptliolomeus, a man nobly 
erudite in speculacions mathematicalle. 1373 Vautroluer 
Luther on Ep. Gal. 16 There is nothing nioie daungerous 
then to wander with curious speculations in heauen. 1588 
Lambarde Eiren, in. i. 328 These speculations of M. Mar- 
rowes reading, are like inough to fall in practise. 16x3 
Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 512 Such are his speculations 
of these hidden fires, that he maketh them, the causers of 
Wmdes, [etc.], 1673 Temple Let* Duke Florence Wks. 1720 
II. 2B6 To make the Speculations of Strangers Abroad, part 
of your own Diversion at Home. 1708 Swift Sentim. CL 
Eng. Man Wks, 1735 II. i. 77 It is not a bare speculation 
that -kings may run into such enormities as are above- 
mentioned. 1769 Burke Let. Marq. Rockingham Corr. 1844 
I. 210 Not that I rely much on this speculation of my own. 
1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 344 In consequence of these 
speculations, I ordered a well to be sunk near the middle 
of the peninsula. x8i6 Mackintosh Bacon <5- Locke Wks. 
1846 I. 332 The source of many mistaken speculations 
on the important subjects of government and education. 
1881 Nature No, 618. 414 Speculations respecting their 
ultimate form or sti ucture wifi have found a place in the 
science as soon as such speculations have helped to arrange 
the facts which are known. 

+ b. An aim, pui pose, or intention. Obs . 

1616 B. Jonson Devil an Ass it. v, They may.. spend an 
home ; Two, three, or foure, discoui sing with their shaddow : 
But sure they haue a farther speculation. 

O. A conjectural consideration or meditation ; an 
attempt to ascertain or anticipate something by 
probable reasoning. 

1796 Horsley Serm. (18x1) 189 The populace that were 
witnesses of the miracle ‘ wondered ’ : they wondered, and 
there was an end of their speculations upon the business. 
1833 Ht. Martineau Brooke Farm xii. 135 Our annual 
speculations about how so much good cheer was to be con- 
sumed. X841 Dickens Bam. Fudge i, The subject of their 
speculations had done due honour to the house by calling 
for some drink, 

6 . Without article: Contemplation of a pro- 
found, far-ieaching, or subtle character; abstract 


or hypothetical reasoning on subjects of a deep, 
abstruse, or conjectural nature. 

<1x430 tr. De Imitatione 111. lx. 141 Neijrer he 3ifte of pro- 
phecie, ner worching of myracies, ner speculacion, be it 
neuete so hye, is of eny estimation wijiouten hir [i.e. grace]. 
c 133a Du Wes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 1062 Abstynence of 
Danyell, speculation of Hely, experience of saynt Paule. 
1563 Hardyng Confut. 1. 34 The scriptures haue nede of 
speculation (that is to witte, to be well studied and con- 
sidered) to the ende the force and power of euery argument 
may be knowen. 1396 Spenser Hymn Heavenly Beauty 
134 Thence gathering plumes of perfect speculation, To 
impe the wings of thy high flying mynd. x6o6 Bryskett 
Disc, Civill Life 252 Euen as sapience or wisedom is the 
guide and gouernesse of speculation. 1708 Swift Sentim. 
th. Eng. Man Wks. 1755 II. 1. 72 Because slaveiy is of all 
things the greatest clog and obstacle to speculation. 1748 
Hartley Olsen). Man 11. i. § 4. 17 Men of great Specula- 
tion and Refinement may desire to have this analogical 
Reasoning supported. 1776 Adam Smith IV. N, 1. i. (1869) 
1 . 11 Philosophers or men of speculation, whose trade is not 
to do anything, but to observe everything. 1828 Lytton 
Pelham xxxiii, If I have any fault, it is too great a love 
for abstruse speculation and reflection. 1857 Buckle 
Civiliz. i. 5 Habits of speculation .. are the essential condi- 
tion of all real knowledge. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 
25 The same desire to base speculation upon history.. we 
find in the Critias. 

b. As opposed to practice, fact, action, etc. 

1330 Lyndes ay Test. Papyngo 30 Boith in practick and spe- 
culatioun. 1397 Morley Introd. Mas. 111. 153 Now..makea 
lesson as I haue done, and ioine practise with your specula- 
tion. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 11. iii, Your courtier 
theoiique, is hee, that., doth now know the court, rather by 
speculation, then practice. <1x676 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 
(1677) 25 Usefulness in reference to Speculation or Know- 
ledge, and Usefulness in relation to Practice or Exercise. 
*777 J- Adams Wks. (1854) IX. 470 This is fact, and facts 
are stubborn things in opposition to speculation. 1800 Ann. 
Reg. 28/x His talents were much more fitted for action 
than speculation. 

o. In more or less disparaging use, usually with 
adjs., as bare, mere, pure, etc.; also simply = con- 
jecture, surmise. 

(a) x<75 Vautroluer Luther on Ep. Gal. 35 And that 
which he thinketh hint selfe to know, he attaincth only by 
bare speculation. 1612 Brinsley Lud. Lit. Comm. Pref., 
Neither are these diiecLions of meere speculation, whose 
promises are commonly as large, as the performance defec- 
tiue. 1663 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 106 For that of 
Abulfmda..is no new discovery ;.,I know he has it onely by 
speculation. 1696 Stanhope Chr. Pattern (17x1) 87 The 
reason why these things are seen with so useless specula- 
tion, is because our minds are not rightly disposed. 1712 
Steele Spect. No. 450 p 1 [Partaking] more of the Inven- 
tion of the Brain, or what is styled Speculation, than of 
sound Judgment or profitable Observation. 1780 Mirror 
No. 107, In every an and science, practitioners complain 
how olten they are deceived by specious theoiies and 
delusive speculation. xBiz Woodhouse Astron. xjii. 135 
The enquiry into the form, since the theory is complete 
without it, is one of pure cui iosity and speculation. x86x 
Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, i. (1862) 13 The mere romantic 
speculation of political dreamers. 

(6) 1791 Ld. Auckland Corr. (1861) II. 396 There is some 
speculation here that he may look towards the fouith 
piincess. 

d. In matter, object, subject, etc., of speculation. 
Also ellipt . for this. 

(<t) 1665 Glanvill Def. Van. Dogtn. 73 The little delight 
I have in matters that are not of very matei ial speculation. 
1736 Butler Anal. Introd. (1798) 3 This determines the 
question, even in matteis of speculation. 1769 Junius Lett. 
xii. (1788) 73 Let me. .consider your character and conduct 
meiely as a subject of curious speculation. 1788 Priestley 
Led. Hist. v. xlix. 369 The piogress of society, is one of 
the most, .useful objects of speculation. 18x0 W. Wilson 
Hist. Dissent. Ch. iii. 63 Points of speculation, or party, lie 
studiously avoided. 1832 Brewster Nat. Magic xiii. 340 
They afford ground of curious speculation. 1847 Helps 
Friends in C. 1. i. 4 It was a matter of frequent speculation 
with us, whether [etc.]. 

(b) 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § xii The various Strata. . 
would furnish speculation to the cuiious naturalist. 

e. In speculation, in conjecture or theory ; not 
actually or practically ; also, under consideration* 
in contemplation or view. 

(a) 1638 Medic Wks. (1672) 154 This Faith is not barely 
Histoiical and in speculation, but a Faith in motion. X645 
Usshf.r Body Dm. (1647) 37 Is God every where in specula- 
tion only! 17x8 Free-thinker No. 90. 246 It avails nothing, 
that a projected Change is, in Speculation, for the Better. 
1777 Hamilton Wks. (1886) VII. 483 As to theii notion 
..,1 apprehend it will do better in speculation than in 
practice. 1793 Horsley Semi. Westm. 29 Whatever pre- 
feience therefore, in speculation, he might give to the 
Republican form, he could not, with these piiuciples, be 
practically an enemy to the Government of Kings. 

(b) x8xx Sir Wm, Scoit Dodson's Rep. I. 32 Operations 
against Buenos Ayres weie entirely in speculation, and not 
finally decided upon. 

t V. A plan or scheme for some enterprise or 
undertaking. Obs.— 1 

a 1700 Evelyn Diary 7 Sept. 1667, Came Sir John Kiviet 
to article with me about his brick-work speculation. 

8 . The action or practice of buying and selling 
goods, land, stocks and shares, etc., in order to 
profit by the rise or fall in the market value, as 
distinct from regular trading or investment; en- 
gagement in any business enterprise or transaction 
of a venturesome or risky nature, but offering the 
chance of great or unusual gain. Also Comb. 

*774 H. Walpole Let. to Mann x May, Next to gaming, 
..the predominant folly is pictures... Sir Geoige Colbroke, 
a citizen, and martyr to wbat is called speculation , had 
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his pictures sold by auction last week. 1776 Adam Surra 
IK. N. 1. x. 1. (1904) I, 127 Sudden fortunes, indeed, nre 
sometimes made in such places, by what is called the trade 
of speculation, a 1817 T, Dwight Trav, New Eng,, etc. 
(1821) I. 2:8 The first cause, .of this evil was, if I mistake 
not, what has been pioverbially called in this country 
Speculation . 1834 Tait's Mag. I. 408/1 The evils produced 
by that species of gambling named speculation. 1897 Daily 
News 10 Apr. 5 The speculation -laden air of Johannesburg. 

to. On speculation , on chance ; on the chance of 
gain or profit. Cf. SPEC 1 b. 

x8xx Miss Hawkins Countess # Gertrude (1812) II. 162 
A distant relation who had married, at fifteen, in the East 
Indies, sent out on speculation. 1837 Dickcns Pickw. xxvi, 
Won ’t Mr. Dodson and Fogg be wild if the plaintiff shouldn’t 
get it, . .when they do it all on speculation ? 

9. An act or instance of speculating ; a com- 
mercial venture or undertaking of an enterpiising 
nature, esp. one involving consideiable financial 
risk on the chance of unusual profit. Cf. Spec i. 

1776 Adam Smith W. N. i. x. i. (1904) I. 127 A bold 
adventurer may sometimes acquire a considerable fortune 
by two or three successful speculations. 1787 M. Cutler 
in Life , etc. (1888) I. 305 We obtained .. the remainder for 
a private speculation. 1825 Cobbett Rnr. Rides 327 The 
talk about ‘speculations that is to say adventurous deal- 
ings, or rather commercial gamblings, .. is the most misew 
able nonsense. 1841 W. Spalding Italy <$■ It. Jsl. Ill, 393 
The government was to undertake a certain pait of the 
speculation, while the remainder of the capital might be 
given off in sliaies. x88o Austr. Town <5- Count} y Jrul. 
14 Feb. 314/4 A young fellow who had a speculation in pigs 
on hand. 

Jig. 1876 J. Parker Paracl. ir. Epil, 387 Life Itself is a 
high and solemn speculation. 

10. Cards. A round game of caids, the chief 
feature of which is the buying and selling of trump 
cards, the player who possesses the highest trump 
in a round winning the pool. 

1804 Miss Austen Watsons in J. E. A. Leigh Mem. (1871) 
357 ‘What’s your game? ’..‘Speculation I believe.’ 1839 
Dickens Nickleby ix. They sat down to play speculation. 
1868 Pardon Card Player 83 As a meriy game for Christ- 
mas parties speculation is without a rival. 

Speculatist (spe’kiwle'tist). [f. Speculate z/.] 

1. One who speculates, or indulges in abstiact 
reasoning; a professed or habitual speculator; a 
theorist. (Very common from c 1750 .) 

x6m tr. Pedro Mexio's Trens. Anc. 4 Mod. Times 12/2 
The Septuagint. .haue commonly traduced it to be in Eden. 
..Other speculatis[t]es do affirme it to be in Syria. x6zx 
Granger Eccl. 24 Let the profoundest speculatist, or curious 
practitioner, turne the edge of his wit which way he will 
to finde out some new thing. 1714 tr. T. tl Kenipis, Chr. 
Exerc. x. 15 Either a lofty Speculatist, or a subtil Dis- 
putant. X7S0 Johnson Rambler No. 14 1*5 The speculatist 
is only in danger of eironeous reasoning, but the man in- 
volved in life has his own passions, and those of others, to 
encounter. 1780 Co writ r Progr. Ei-ror 490 Fresh confidence 
the speculatist takes From ev’ry hair-brain’d proselyte he 
makes. 1807 Edinb. Rev. X. 369 We shall. .lay before our 
readers the opinions of this clever speculatist. 1849 Darwin 
in Life 4 Lett, (1887) II. 37 This confounded vauation..is 
pleasant to me as a speculatist, though odious to me as a 
systematise 1886 A. Weir Hist. Basis Mod. Europe (1889) 
20 The social principles recommended by speculatists. 
b. With disparaging adjs. 

1693 W. Freke Set. Ess. xxxiv. 223 *Tis the Curse of 
dreaming Speculatists, that they not only have no taste of 
teal Wisdom, but mispend the time that should lead them to 
it. 1766 Eliz. Carter Let. to Mrs. Vesey 1 July, The most 
visionary speculatist must sometimes awake to the cares 
and solicitudes of real life. 1702 W. Roberts Looker-on 
(1794) I. 373 An Utopian speculatist might amuse himself 
with planning a department.. which should be called the 
office of advice.. 1827 G. S. Faber Orig. Expiat. Sacr. 26a 
The notion of its divine institution originated.. with some 
fantastical innovating speculatists among the modem 
Puritans. 185a M c Cosh Div. Govt. 217 He is probably 
an idle dreamer,.. or a wild speculatist. ^ 1893 Ch. Times 
20 Oct. 1062 The vapid and airy region of third-rate 
speculatists. 

o. As the title of a book or periodical. 

1730 (title), The Speculatist. A Collection of Letters and 
Essays, Moral and Political, Serious and Humourous, upon 
Various Subjects. [1787 Sir J. Hawkins Life Johnson 538 
Concanen, one of the Dunciad heroes, in a paper called 1 The 
Speculatist’.] 

d. With adjs. denoting the subject or sphere of 
speculation. 

1802 Beddoes HygSia vm. 92 The hypothesis of any 
medical speculatist. x8t8 Busby Gram, Music 167 Among 
those who succeeded Rameau, as musical speculatists, was 
the celebrated Tartini. 1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton in Reid's 
Wks. I. 33/2 Some of the recent physiological speculatists 
of Germany. 1850 Gladstone Glean. (1879) V. Ixxxiii. 222 
In the other case we may as political speculatists either 
rank with those [etc.]. 

2. One who speculates in commerce or finance. 

1812 Examiner 3 Oct. 634/1 The Corn and Mealing Trade 

has lately got into the hands of Speculatists. 183a Fraser's 
Mag. V. 633 Among other inducements to the cupidity of 
the queen and speculatists, he affirmed [etc.]. 1834 H. 
Miller Scenes 4- Leg. xxx. (1857) 448 The great wealth of 
the speculatist proved insufficient. 

Spec ulat ive (spe’kixiflativ), a and sb. Also 
5 speoulatif, -ijf, -iff, -yff, 6 -ife, -yf(e, -yue, 
6-7 -iue. £a. OF. speculatif, -ive (mod.F. spicu- 
latif -ive, = It. specul specolativo , Sp. and Pg. 
especulativo), or ad. late L. speculaliv-us, f. the 
ppl. stem of specttldrt to Speculate.] 

A. adj. 1. Of the nature of, based upon, char- 


acterized by, speculation or theory in contrast to 
practical or positive knowledge : a. Ofknowledge. 

c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. I. 241 pis cunnyng was not 
speculatif. isSS.Eden Decades (Arb.) 277 They . . confessed 
that the ordinarie pilottes and mariners ignorant in Cosmo, 
graphi, are not to bee compared to men of speculatiue 
knowleage. 1583 Blagrave (title). The Mathematical 
Iewel,.. compiled and published foi the Fuitherance .of 
Gentlemen and others desirous of Speculatiue Knowledge. 
161a Brinsley Lud. Lit. xxi. (1627) 252 Other speculative 
or more curious knowledge in Quiddities, a 1674 Clarendon 
Surv. Leviath. (1676) 117 From his speculative knowledge 
of man-kind. *736 Butler Anal. 1. v. Wks. 1874 1. 103 A 
practical sense of things, very different from a mere specula- 
tive knowledge. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) V. ix. 
124 She has a world of knowledge : knowledge speculative, 
as 1 may say, but no experience. 1830 C. Daubeny Atom. 
The. i. (ed. 2) 4 One more proof of the benefits arising from 
experimental science, and of the unexpected advances in 
speculative knowledge. 1863 Dickens Mitt, Fr. 1, v, His 
knowledge of its affaiis was mostly speculative and all 
wrong. 

b. Of special sciences, or parts of these. 

CX400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 15 Alle pese pingis. .ben but 
techinge of inedicyns [v r. medycine] speculatijf. 1361 T. 
Norton Calvin's Inst. Pref., An aite of biawlyng whiche 
these men call Speculatiue Diuimtie. 1397 Morley Introd. 
Mus. Annot., As for the diuision, Musicke is either specula- 
tiue or practicali. x6ox Holland Pliny II. 344 Chrysippus 
..altered the Theoricke and speculatiue Physicke of Hippo- 
crates and Prodicus, with all their principles. 1663 Boyle 
Occas. Rejl. v. i. (1848) 296 The diligent Studies of Specula- 
tive and Polemical Divinity. 1730 Ciiamberlayne Relig. 
Philos. Pief. p. xx, Euclid, Algebra, and other Speculative 
Parts of the Matnemalicks. 1741 Watts hnprov. Mind 
(1801) 112 Endeavour to apply every speculative study, as far 
as possible, to some practical use. 1839 SirW. Hamilton Led. 
(1877) I. vii. 11 x Theoretical, called likewise speculative,., 
philosophy has for its highest end mere truth or knowledge. 
1881 F roude Short Stud. (1883) IV. n. i. 168 The specula- 
tive part of it [religion] was accepted because it was assumed 
to be true. 

c. In general use. 

« 1483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 50 Men of 
worshipp, endowed with vertues, morall and speculatiff. 
xSzfi Ptlgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 31 b, As well in matters 
speculatyue as practyue. 16x3 Crooke Body of Man 26 
Many of these nice and fine points.. serue rather for a 
speculatiue pleasure & admiration, then be of any vse in the 
art of physick or Chirurgery. 1677 Yakranton Eng. Improv. 
Addr. Ld, Windsor, They have given the World sufficient 
Te&ts of the vast difference betwixt Speculative Notions and 
Practical Experiments. 1708 Swift Sacrmn. Test Wks. 
1755 II. 1. 127 The bale opinion of his being vicar of Christ 
is but a speculative point X761 Hume Hist. Eng. III. xlvi. 
24'I'he king's despotism was moie speculative than practical. 
x8ia Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 17 The speculative ideas 
of the Arabians were more or less adopted by their European 
disciples. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. 1. 247 He. .had a 
languid speculative liking for republican institutions. 1880 
M c Carthy Own Times xlv. Ill, 350 Even against specula- 
tive dangers a wise people will always take precautions. 

2. Of persons : Given to speculation ; inclined to 
theorize or indulge in conjectural reasoning. 

c 1546 G. Jove in Gaidiner Declar. Joye (1346; 33 Euery 
speculatyue pharisay and idle hypocrite. 1333 Edfn 
Decades (Aib.) 218 If there bee any dyffeience.., it canne 
not bee perceaued but by the iudgement of speculatiue men. 
1609 J. Dowland Ormth , Microl . 5 A Speculative Musi- 
tian excels the Practick. 1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. 
Mech. (1682) i2_3 To dwell upon all the several Reflexions, 
that a Speculative Wit might make. 171a Addison Spec t. 
No. 303 r 8 Six Profeasors, who, it seems, are to be 
Speculative Statesmen. 1785 Reid Intell. Powers 1, viii. 
245 Why have speculative men laboured so anxiously to 
analyse our solitary operations ? 18x3 Sir H. Davy Agnc> 
Chem. (1814) 339 He is too speculative a writer to awaken 
confidence in his results. 1841 Helps Ess., Pract. Wisd. 
(1842) 4 Many persons are consideied speculative merely 
because they are of a searching nature. 1833 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xix. IV. 327 The only statesman, indeed, active 
or speculative, who did not share in the general delusion 
was Edmund Burke. 

absol, X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, 1. x, The various opinions 
that have employed the speculative upon this subject, 
b. Similarly of the soul, mind, etc. 

1370 Dee Math. Pref, *j, Ascend, and mount vp (with 
Speculatiue winges) in spirit. 1599 Nasiie Lenten Siujfe 
•Wks. (Grosart) V. 300 The grossest kind of fire that., 
illumines my speculatiue soule. 1793 T. Beddoes Math. 
Evid. 10 They seem to promise, to speculative minds, a sort 
of independance upon external things. 1809-10 Coleridge 
Friend (18x8) III. 81 A certain number of speculative minds 
is necessary to a cultivated state of society. 


+ C. Given to pry or search into something. Obs. 

1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, 1. ill §7 To be speculatiue into 
another man, to the end to know now to worke hint, . pro- 
ceeded from a heart that is double. x6xa — Ess., Counsel 
(Arb.) 322 Councilors should not be too speculatiue into 
their Soueraignes person. 


3. Of life, etc. : Spent in, devoted to, speculation. 

*S79 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 142 A trifold kinde of life, 
Actiue,.. Speculatiue, which is continuall meditation and 
studie. 1643 Milton Divorce n. xix. Wks. 1851 IV. 715 
Christ himselTe hath taught us.. even for a bodily healing 
to dispence with that holy and speculative rest of Sabbath. 
1670 Clarendon Ess. Tracts (1727) 167 An active and 

S radical condition of life, or a speculative repose. 1849 
Iacaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 54 There was.. no walk of 
speculative or of active life, in which Jesuits were not to be 
found. 

4. Of faculties, etc. : Adapted for, exercised in, 
speculation (+ or vision). 

1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. iii. 27X When light wing’d Toyes Of 
feather’d Cupid, seele with wanton dulnesse My speculatiue;, 
and offic'd Instrument. 1605 — Math. v. iv. 19 Thoughts 
speculatiue, their vnsure hopes relate. 1678 Cudworth 


Intell. Syst. 408 That Perfect Happiness is a Speculative 
or Contemplative Energy, may be made manifest from hence. 
X703 Aiterbury Serm. (1734) II. 126 The other, beinga mere 
speculative Power, hath no Contrary in the Mind of Man to 
struggle with. x86o Mill Repr. Govt. (1863) 6/2 If any one 
requires to he convinced that speculative thought is one of 
the chief elements of social power. 1896 Die. Argyll Philos. 
Belief xx Our speculative faculties are altogether untrust- 
worthy on such subjects. t 

t 5. Pertaining to vision ; optical. Obs. 

1636 Blount Glossogr Catopthks, professors of the 
Opticks, or art speculative. 

6 . Suitable for observation or watching; specu- 
lator^ Chiefly poet. 

1709 Pope Lett. (1735) I. 81, I have been inform’d, that 
you nave left your speculative Angle in the Widow’s Coffee- 
house. 1782 Cowpeii Jackdaw J3 Fond of the speculative 
height, Thither he wings his aiiy flight. 1784 — Task 1. 
289 Now roves the eye: And, posted on this speculative 
height, Exults in its command. x8ax Wordsw. Eclipse Sun 
1 High on her speculative tower Stood Science. 

7. a. Of persons: Given to, or engaging in, 
commercial or financial speculation. 

1763 Janssen Smuggling laid open 28 Several Persons, 
who go under the Denomination of Speculative Buyers, 
purchase Teas there, meerly on an Expectation of the Price 
rising afterwards. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. 1. x. (1869) I. 
X19 The speculative merchant exercises no one regular., 
business. 1799 Hull Advertiser 6 Oct. 3/3 To keep down 
the price of corn which speculative men were tiymg to 
advance. 1813 Scott Let. in Lockhart (1837) HI. ii. 107 
Any rate printed hook which a. speculative bookseller might 
purchase with a view to re-publication. 

b. Of the natuie of, characterized by, or in- 
volving speculation. 

1799 Hull Advertiser 6 Oct. 3/3 Ai tides which ought., to 
be exempt from, all speculative inteiest. 1848 Mill Pol. 
Econ. iii. xxiv. § 2 (1876) 395 Theie are two states of the 
market, one which may be termed the quiescent state, the 
other the expectant or speculative state. 1879 H. George 
Piogr. <Sf Pov. v in. iii. (1881) 371 How speculative tent 
checks production. 1907 Standard 19 Jan. 2/4 Heavy 
speculative transactions have been in piogress in tin for 
weeks past. 

e. Framing an object of speculation. 
x8go Daily News 30 Sept. 2/3 The market for speculative 
beetioot continues dull and prices to decline, 

B. sb. f 1. As a book-title, =MinnoB sb. 4 . Obs. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 63 Vincencius in his 
speculatif historialle. Of this saide monk makithe ful men- 
cyoune. 

2. fa. Speculation; hypothetical reasoning; 
theory. Obs. 

After late L, spcculaliva sb. So F, speculative. 

1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. 3578 For-dullid is myn 
ymagynatif, To deme in practik or in speculatif. 1426 — De 
Guil. Pilgr. 18575 For speculatyff. . With-outen good experi- 
ence Avaylith lytle or ellis nought. 1474 Caxton Chesse 
iii. v. (1883) 119 The maistres or rethorique ben the cbyef 
maistres in speculatyf. a 1500 in M. Cooke Hist. Masonry 
(1861) 90 Of specculatyfe he was a master and he lovyd 
well masonry and masons. 1509 Barclay Shyp Folys (1 370) 
102 Such that haue practise and nought of speculatife. 

+ b. pi. Speculative matters; the speculative 
sciences. Obs. 

1640 Sedgwick Christ's Counsell 238 In speculatives be 
wise to sobriety, in practicais be as good as thou canst. 
a 1670 Rust Disc. Truth (1682) 166 As indispensible are 
the mutual respects and relations of things both in Spe- 
culatives and Morals. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 416 
Aristotle.. concludes, that as the Speculative Sciences in 
General, are more Noble and Excellent than the other, so 
is Theology or Metaphysicks the most Honourable of all 
the Speculatives. 

c. With the : That which rests only on specu- 
lation. 

1877 Sparrow Serm, xix. 254 When „ we are compelled . . 
to make a choice between the speculative and the practical 
we should give preference to the latter, 
f 3. A speculator or speculatist. Obs.— 1 
a 16 38 Mede Wks, (1672) 878 If it were in Latine, it would 
make some of your German Speculatives half wild. 

Speculatively (spekirflativli), adv, [f.prec.J 

1. In a speculative manner; in respect of, by 
means of, speculation. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. C iij b, Thus can the Mathemati- 
cal! minde deale Speculatiuely in his own Arte. 1399 Life 
More in Wordsw. Eccl, Biog. (1863) II. no As [he] specula- 
tively, so practicallie taught them, to embrace vertue. 1631 
R. H. Arraigntn. Whole Creature xii. § 6. x66 Salomon, as 
the wisest ofmen speculatively : as the best experienced of 
men, practically. 1693 Norris Pract. Disc, (17x1) III. 230 If 
he that is speculatively wise, did but joyn Consideration to 
his Notion, he would quickly become practically so. 1713 
Guardian No. 3 p 1 These Sages of Iniquity are, it seems, 
themselves, only speculatively wicked. 1793 Burke Obs, Con- 
duct Minority Wks. 1842 I, 623 It is not easy to state for 
what good end. .Mr. Fox should be fond of referring to those 
theories, upon all occasions, even though speculatively they 
might be tiue. 1814 D’Israeli Quarrels Auth. (1867) 454 
No man was more speculatively bold, and more practically 
timorous. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng, xv. III. 579 The ob- 
jection was, beyond all doubt, speculatively just ; but.. no 
practical inconvenience was to be appieliended. 1875 Man- 
ning Mission H. Ghost ii. 37, 1 will endeavour then to di aw 
this out, not speculatively, but practically. 

b. With a speculative or meditative air. 

1883 Harper's Mag, Sept. 626/1 She looked speculatively 
at the. .linen duster. 

2. Towards, by way of, commercial or financial 
speculation ; on speculation. 

1847 in Webster. 1898 Westm Gaz, 16 Feb. 8/1 Whether 
the shares, .should command a premium of 250 per cent, is 
a question best answered by the speculatively-inclined. 1908 
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Ibid. 10 Nov. 2/1 Occasionally a solicitor may be found who 
will take up his case speculatively. 

Spe-culativeness. [f. as prec.] The quality 
of being speculative ; tendency towards speculation. 

17*7 Bailey (vol. II), Speculativeness, Propenseness to 
Speculation, Studiousness in Observation : Speculativeness 
is the Opposite to Practicalness. 18*8-32 Webster, Specu- 
lativeness , the state of being speculative, or of consisting 
in speculation only, 1855 Milman Lai. Chr. xiv. ii. VI. 
402 The one man who at that period .. by the congenial 
speculativeness of his mind.. was qualified to translate into 
Latin the mysterious doctrines of the Areopagite. 1890 
Nature 30 Oct. 633 The subject is woiked out with all Mr, 
Seebohin’s. .energy and speculativeness. 
Speculativism. [f. as prec.] Excessive exer- 
cise of, or leaning towards, speculation. 

1865 Sped. 30 Sept. 1094 The characteristic of the sixteenth 
century was a speculativism alike in thought and action, 
rather than earnest faith and resolute deed. 1878 Pop. Sci. 
Monthly J[uly 269 Built on the quicksand of aesthetics and 
speculativism which was quickly swept away by the tide of 
barbarian invasion. 

Speculator (spe’kirifl^tai). Also 6-7 -our. 
[a. X. speculator , agent-noun f. specular i to Specu- 
late, or ad. F. spknlateur , = It. specul-, speed- 
atore , Sp. and Pg. especulador .] 

1 . One who speculates on abstruse or uncertain 
matters ; one who devotes himself to speculation 
or theoretical reasoning. 

«« Eden Decades (Arb.) 367 The philosophers, specu- 
lators of naturall thynges, saye that it is engendered of 
sukstaunce more watery then fycrie. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. in. xiii. 137 The Writers of Mmeralls and natu- 
rall speculators, are of another beliefe. 16 64 Power Exp. 
'Philos, ni. ig3 The old Dogmatists and Notional Specula- 
tors, that onely gaz’d at the visible effects and,.Resultances 
of things. 1798 Malthus Popnl. (1878) 5 The most enthu- 
siastic speculator cannot suppose a greater increase. 1855 
Paley Aeschylus Pref. (1861) p. xii, Pythagoras, one of 
the most deep-minded speculators of the ancient woild, 
speaks m every page of Aeschylus. 1871 C. Davies Metric 
Syst. Ilf. 283 Some philosophical speculators have started 
doubts whether the metre is really the foity millionth part 
of the circumference of the earth. 

to. Used as the title of periodicals. 

1790 [N. Drake, etc.] The Speculator. 1801 The Specu- 
lator, containing essays on men and things. 

2 . A watchman, sentry, or look-out. 

1607 Topsell Four-/, Beasts (1658) 406 It is reported by a 
certain Greek writer that, if their speculator do not give 
them' the watch-word, . .they tsjar him in pieces with tlieii 
teeth. 1661 R. Burney KepSurroo AHpoo 104 , 1 am the specu- 
lator and sentinel that chase away all evil with my eyes. 
1663 Butler Hud. 1. i. 7x1 We,.. Like Speculators, should 
finesse From Pharos ..Portended Mischiefs [etc.]. 17*5 

Broome Observ, in Pope's Odyss. xu. III. 213 All the boats 
had one speculator in common, to give notice when the fish 
approach’d. 18*0 T. S. Hughes Trav. Sicily I. iv. 139 The 
speculator or man who descries the movements of the fish. 

+ 3 . One who engages in occult observations or 
studies. Obs. 

165* Gaule Magastrom. 9 Diviners, Speculators, Circula- 
tors, Piognosticators,..&c. 1638 Sir T, Browne Pseud. 
Ep. (ed. 4) vi. xiv, 416 The Hebiew letters in the heavens, 
made out of the greater and lesser Stars, which put together 
do make up woids, wheiein Cabalistical Speculators con- 
ceive they read the events of future things. *6gi Wood 
At A. Oxon. I. 244 Dee. .appointed his Friend Kelley to be 
his Seer or Slcryer or Speculator, that is to take notice what 
the Spirits did. 

*|‘ 4 . An observer, spectator. Obs 1 

1647 Nyb Gunnery xviii. 05 As tkey wriggle to and fro, 
they will pull one another after them, to the speculatour a 
great deal of content. 

6. A messenger sent to consult an oracle, rare- 1 . 
*794 T. Taylor Pansnnias ' Descr. Greece HI. 149 They 
sent speculator ( theoroi ) to Delphos. 

6. One who engages in commercial or financial 
speculation. 

1778 Hamilton Wks, (1&86) VII. 360 The speculators in 
the city have been bidding against the commissaries. 1786 
Jefferson Writ. (1859) I. 578 There are even speculators 
m America who will purchase it. 1827 Hone Every-day 
Bh. II. 1476 He was a keen ..speculator, well versed in the 
mystery of the bulls and bears. 1848 Dickens Dotnbey vi, 
One 01 two bold speculators bad projected stieets. 1884 
Forln, Rev. Mar. 346Theie aie a class of speculators in the 
fag ends of leases. 

SpseulatOTial, a. rare— 0 . = Speoulatory a. 
1860 Worcester (citing Blount and Bailey). Hence in 
latei Diets. 

Speculatory, sb. and a. Now rare. Also 
6-7 -orie. [ad. L. speculdtdH-us : see Specu- 
late v. and -ory. In sense 1 of the sb. from the 
L. fem. specttlalona (sc, ars) : cf. F. spicttlaloire .] 

A. sb. + 1 . The observation or study of occult 
phenomena. Obs. 

1369 J. Sanford tr. Agnppa's Van. Artes 32 b. Out of the 
same fundation commeth Speculators, which doth enter- 
prete thunder, lightning, and other impressions of the Ele- 
jmentes. 1676 tr. Agnppa's Van. Arts (1684) 99 Among 
the Aits therefore of Fortune-telling vulgarly professed 111 
hope of gain, are Physiognomy, . . Soothsaying, Speculatory, 
and Interpretation of Dieams. 

1 2 . A place of observation. Obs .— 1 
1619 J. Bainbridge Descr. Late Comet 14 Appearing to , 
oui eye on the superficies of this •teuestriall speculators. 

+ 3 . = Speculator 2. Obs .— 1 
*775 L. Shaw Hist. Moray v. 211 By their speculatoi ies or 
scouts, they had certain intelligence of the King’s approach. 

B. adj. + 1 . Of the nathre of, peitaining to, 
occult speculation. Obs. 
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i§88 T. Harvey Disc. Prdbl, 26 No Optical!, or Specula- 
tone Theories ; no Cabalisticall, or Traditional! Supposi- 
tions. 163* Gaule Magastrom. 244 Whether mythology 
01 astrology (the poeticall or the speculatory fable) serves 
most to make one another good or more significant ? 1676 
tr, Agrippa's Van. Arts (1684) 103 Upon the same Grounds 
the Art of Speculatory Divination is founded. 

+ 2. Inspectorial, Obs.— 1 

1634 T. Cahew CeelumBrit. Wks. (1824) 134 My privileges 
are an ubiquitary, circumambulatory, speculatory, interro- 
gatory, redargutory immunity over all the privy lodgings. 
3 . Serving for observation ; affording an outlook 
or view. 

1781 Warton Hist. Kiddington (1783) 58 Both these 
[Roman camps] weie nothing moie than speculatory out- 
posts to the Akeman-street. 1791 W. Gilpin Forest Scenery 
11. 99 Another small fort. .is generally supposed to have 
been a speculatory station to the grand camp of Buckland. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev.u. v. ii, Extieme Left; sitting on 
the topmost benches, as if aloft on its speculatory Height or 
Mountain. 

Speculatrix (spekiitl^'triks). [a. L. specu- 
Idtrix, fem. of speculator .] A female speculator, 
in various senses. 

x6u Cotgr., Speculatrice, a speculatrix; a contempla- 
tiue..or watcnfull woman. 1744 Z. Grey Butler's Hud. 

II. iii. 1093 note, This Sarah Jimmers, whom Lilly calls Sai all 
Shelhoin, a great Speculatrix. 184X D'Israeli Amen. Lit. 

III. 207 Persons even of ordinaiy lank in life pietended to 
be what they termed speculators, and sometimes women 
were speculatrices. 1908 Westrn. Gaz. 29 Aug. 7/a^This.. 
indicates that the exploit!- ess and speculatrix has just ob- 
tained an advantage by doing something particularly mean. 

t Specule, v. Obs— 1 [ad. OF. speculer s see 
Speculate v.] trans. To regard attentively. 

1484 Caxton Fables of AEsop v. vi, The he goot . . speculynge 
and heholdynge his shadowe [in the water].. sayd suche 
wordes within hym self. 

Speculist (spe’kii/list), [f. Speoul-ate v. + 
-1ST.] =Speculatist. 

*707 C. N. Poem on Union r8 No more vain Speculists your 
Fancies Cheat. 1788 G. A, Stevens {title). The Adventures 
of a Speculist, or, a Journey thiough London. 1823 N. Wood 
Railroads 290 The ridiculous expectations, or rather pro- 
fessions, of the enthusiastic speculist. 1861 1 . Taylor Spir. 
Hebjem Poetry 198 The astute speculist shall be heard quot- 
ing the very man— who is quoting Isaiah. 
fSpe’oulous, a. Obs .— 1 Speculative. 

1 c 1600 Distr. Emperor iv. iii. in Bullen 0 . PI. (1884) III. 
236 01 . Thys newe pyle of honor walks as if A would knocke 
patts with heaven. Rich. Tys not unlike Your owne true 
pryde dothe make you speculous. 

II Speculum (spe’ki^m). PI. spe-oula and 
-ums. [L. speculum , {, specSre to look (at), 
observe. So F. splcnlum , It. specula , specolo , Sp. 
espJculum.] 

1. A surgical instrument of various forms, used 
for dilating orifices of the body so as to facilitate 
examination or operations. 

Freq. with Latin genitive of the part for which the instru- 
ment ts used, as speculum oculi, oris, etc. 

1397 R- M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr, Chinirg. C ij b/i A Dila- 
torye of the Eyeliddes, or the Speculum of the Eye. 167* 
Phillips, Speculum oris } an Instrument to skrew open the 
mouth, that the Chirurgion may discern the diseased parts 
of the throat. 1693 tr. Blancarits Phys. Diet. (ed. 2), Vila- 
torium , a Chymrgeon's Instrument, wheiewiththe Wombor 
the Mouth is dilated or opened. It is called likewise Specu- 
lum, because by it one may see into the Mouth or the Womb. 
1752 Smellie Midwifery Introd. p. xlix, He fe the first 
who gives a draught of the Speculum Matrices for di- 
lating the Os Internum. x8oo Med. JmL IV. 103 Permit 
me to offer the model of a Speculum Oculi, for insertion in 
the Medical and Physical Journal. 1862 Catal. Internat. 
Exhib., Brit. II. No. 3352, Specula, an elegant assortment 
for the eye, ear, vagina, rectum and uose. 1897 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. III. 983 Under an anaesthetic the speculum may 
be of set vice. 

2. A mirror or reflector (of glass or metal) used 
for some scientific purpose ; fa lens. 

1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep.vn. xviii. (1686)312 Archi- 
medes burnt the ships of Marcel lus with Speculums of Para- 
bolical figures. 1666 Boyle Grig. Formes <$• Qual. (1667) 30 
The giving to a large Metalline Speculum a concave figure, 
would never enable it to set wood on fiie, 1756-711. Keys- 
ler's Tiav. (1760) I. 401 The notes are written in a very 
small hand, . .so that they cannot he easily read whhouL a 
magnifying spec ulum. c 1790 Imison Sch, A rt I. 218 There 
are four of these concave specula, of different magnifying 
powers, to be used as objects to be examined may lequire. 
1823 Gentl. Mag. XCV. 1. 202/1 On opening it, it was found 
to contain in the lid a small convex metallic speculum , and 
in the under-part a larger one. x86o Faraday Forces Nat. 
(1874) t86 A single small speculum, no larger than a nut, will 
send it in any direction we please. 1873 Spon Workshop 
Rec, Ser. 1. 317/1 Place the speculum, face downwards, in 
a dish. 

fig. i8*6 Kirby & Sp, Entomol. xlvii. IV. 404 The ulti- 
mate object intended to be 1 effected from this great speculum 
of creation. 18*9 I. Taylor Enihus. vi, 146 The few in- 
dividuals in every age to whom it has happened to live, and 
act, and speak under the focus of the speculum of history. 

b. spec. A metallic mirror forming pait ol a 
reflecting telescope. 

1704 Newton Optics (1721) 97 Such an Instrument,.. if it 
be six Foot long, (reckoning the length from the Speculum 
to the Prism, anu thence to the Focus T). *782 J. Edwards 
in Naut. Almanac (1787) 32 The Springs at the Back of 
the great Speculum, which are every Moment varying their 
Elasticity. 1815 J. Smith Panorama Sci. 4 Art I, 44 It. . 
is susceptible of so exquisite a polish, as to be admirably 
adapted for the speculums of telescopes. £1865 Wylde'sCirc. 
Sciences 1, 73/2 The speculum is generally made of an alloy 
composed ot variable quantities of copper and fin. x868 


| Lockyer Elem. Aslron. §481 The largest reflector in the 
world has been constiucted by the late Karl ofRosse; its 
mirroi, or speculum, is six feel in diametei, 

c. transf. A telescope filled with a speculum. 
1789 Herschel in Phil. Trans. (1790) LXXX. 10 In hopes 
of great success with my forty-feet speculum, I defen ed the 
attack upon Saturn till that should be finished, 
f 3 . A diagram or drawing. Obs .— 1 
1676 Coley Clavis Astral, (ed. 2) hi. 674 A Speculum of 
(.he Geniture, or Table of the Radiations of the Planets. 

4 . Ornith. A lustious mark on the wings of 
certain birds ; = Mirror sb. 6 b. 

1804 Bewick Brit. Birds II. 342 The exterior webs. .are 
glossed with gold green, which forms the speculum 01 
beauty-spot of the wings. 1863 C. St. John Nat. Hist. 4 
Sport Moray 33 The pochard has no speculum or bright bar 
on the wing. x87i Darwin Desc. Man I. viii. 291 The beauti- 
ful green speculum on the wings is common to both sexes. 

5 . attrib. a. Speculum metal, an alloy of copper 
and tin used for making specula. Also speculum 
sled. 

1796 Phil. Trans. LXXXVI.438The composition in com- 
mon use, which contains the greatest proportion of tin, is 
called speculum metal. 1807-10 Tannaiiill Poems (1846) 
76 ’Twas by the lays' lefiecled heat, Fine speculum steel. 
1818 W. Phillips Unit. Min, ff Gcol. (ed. 3) / If the pro- 
poition of tin [to coppei] amount to one tniid, it foims 
speculum metal, used lor reflecting telescopes. 1873 Spon 
Workshop Rec. Ser. 1. 13/1, 2 lbs. copper, 1 lb. tin, 1 oz. 
aisenic, form a good speculum metal. 

to. Speculum forceps (see quol. 1875). 

1873 Knigiit Diet. Mech. 2261/1 Speculum-forceps , long, 
siendei foiceps, used for dressing wounds or operating on 
parts not accessible except through speculums. 1881 Trans. 
Obstet. Soc. Land, XXII. 47 The ovum could generally 
be removed by the administiation of ergot and the ordinaiy 
speculum foiceps. 

Sped, ppl • a. [Pa. pple. of Speed w.] Dis- 
charged, let go. 

1891 H. Herman His Angel 75 No human ingenuity has 
yet invented ihe means of recalling the sped bolt. 

Sped, obs. f. Spade sb . 1 and Speed sb . ; 
pret. of Speed v. Spedd(e, obs. piet. of Speed 
v. Spede, obs. f. Speed sb. and v. Spedee, 
Sped(e)ful(le, Spedi, etc., obs. ff. Speedy a., 
Speedful a., etc. Speece, variant of Speoe Obs. 
Speech (sp/tf), sb . 1 Foims : a. 1-2 spreoo, 
spree, 2 sprace, spreeche. (8. 1 speee, spec, 
2 speoe, 3 spsechie (spaohe, spiehe), 3-6 speche 
(4 spieclie), 4-6 speeh, 6- speech, 6-7 speach, 
speaohe; Sc. 6 speitche, 6-7 speiohe. [OE. 
spnvc, spric (later spate, spile), = OFris. sprdte, 
sprHse (NFris. spreh, spriak ) and sprltke (WFris. 
spraite , spraek , EFiis. sprbk), MDu. sprSke, spraec 
(Du. spraak ), OS. spnVta (MLG. spr&ke, LG. 
sprdke , spnlk, etc. ; hence Svv. spr&k, Da. sprog ), 
OHG. spr&hha (MIIG. sprdc/ie, G. sprache), f. 
sprac- the pret. pi. stem of sprecan , specan Speak 
v. As in the verb, the forms with spr- did not 
survive beyond the 12th ceutuiy.] 

I. 1 , The act of speaking ; the natural exercise 
of the vocal organs; the utterance of words or 
sentences ; oral exjtression of thought or feeling. 

c 725 Corpus Gloss. (HesseK) S 299 Sermo, spige. C897 
K. jKlfred tr. Gregory's Past. C. 274 Hit is awriten.. 
Saute hwilum sie spi ffice tiid, hwilum swig^ean. c 1000 
Ags. Gosp. Matt. vi. 7 liig wenaS )>a;t hi sin gehyrede on 
hyra menisfealden sptece. c 1*30 Mali Meid. 17 Hue forme 
fulst is sihffe :. .Speche is line o8er help. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 7197 Stalwaide mon of speche he was. c 1330 
Assump. Virg. (B.M. MS.) 628 Oure mayne bee knewe bat 
ilke nygt Bo the bi speche & by sy3t. c *386 Chaucer ProL 
783 Hold up youre hoiid withoule more speche. _ c 1400 Love 
Bonavent, Mirr. (1908) 53 For moche speche with oute frute 
is a grete vice and displesynge to god and man. c 1470 
Got. Gam, 261 Than schir Spynagrose with speche spak 
to the king. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xx, 4 In mekle speiohe 
is part of vanitie. 1594 T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. 
II. 89 Thus the thoughtes and coun&ades of the mmde 
and spirite are discoueied and manifested by speach. 1667 
Milton P.L. viii. 377 , 1 with leave of speech imploi’d, And 
humble depiecation thus lepli’d. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 
lu. vi, (1695) 258 This is adjusted to the true end of Speech, 
which is to be the easiest and shoitest way of communicating 
our N otions. 173* Berkeley A Iciphr. 1. § 14 Men . .expi ess 
their thoughts by speech. 1751 Harris Hermes Wks. (1841) 

1 17 Since speech, then, is the joint energy of our best and 
noblest faculties. 1825 Scott Talism. xxii, A movement 
. . attended with no speech and very little noise. *864 Reader 
14 May 626 The author would define human speech as a 
method of expressing human thought by audible sounds. 
1887 Bowen AEneid vi, 387 He accosts them, and first 
bieaks silence in speech. 

fig. 1611 Shaks. Wint. T. v. ii. 14 There was speech in 
their dumbness, Language in their very gestuie. 

transf. 1866 B, Taylor Enphotion 273 The speech of 
winds. 1904 Swinburne Channel Passage, etc. x8t The 
speech of storm, the thunders of the soul. 

to. transf. The speaking 01 sounding of a musical 
instrument, organ-pipe, etc. 

x86a Catal. Internat. Exhib., Brit. II- No. 3377, Quick- 
ness of ‘speech flute-like quality oftone,.. are some of the 
characteristics of the English haimonium. x88o Grove's 
Diet. Musk II. 578 The manner of testing the ‘speech] [of 
an organ] by blowing the pipe with the mouth in various 
ways. x88x W. E. Dickson Tract, 0 >gan-building xii. 146 
The speech of the pipe will be entirely unaltered. 

+ c. fig. Mouth-piece; organ. Obs .— 1 
*578 T. N. tr. Cong. W, India (1 396) 34 Ceitainly he was 
the meane and speech of all their proceedings. 
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2. Talk, speaking, or discourse j colloquy, con- 
versation, conference. Commonly const, with or 
of{ a person), and chiefly occurring in phrases, esp. 
to have speech. 

f In speech with , in negotiation with. 05 s. 

(a) cq oo tr. Baeda's Hist, hi . xxviii. 248 Osweo . . & Ecgberht 
. .haefdon betweoh him spraece & gebeahte, hwaet to donne 
wsere [etc.], c 975 Rvshw. Gasp. John xi. 47 Sisomnadun . . 
ffa biscopas & m-larwas to sprece. c 1000 ./Elfric Saints' 
Lives iv. 342 Se dema . . setter langsumre spraece let J>a 
modor to bam suna. c 1200 Ormin 12803 Biforenn batt 
Filippe toe To clepenn be to spaeche. c 1400 Pilgr. Smule 
(Caxton, 1483) iv. xxiv. 70 We shalle take the right weye to 
the yonder lady of whiche we ben in speche. 1604 Shaks. 
Oth. ix. iii. 223 Montano and my selfe being in speech, 
There comes a Fellow. *667 Milton P. L. ix. 1133 Adam 
..Speech intermitted thus to Eve lenewd. 1830 Tenny- 
son In Mem. Conch xxvi, Again the feast, the speech, 
the glee. 

_ (b) c 900 tr. Baeda's Hist. 1. xxvii. 72 Hafa Su mid bone 
ilcan hiscop sprece & gebeahte hwaet to donne sy. c 1000 
ASlfric Horn II. 384 Seo ewen Sa haefde spraece wiS Salo- 
mon. a 1122 0 . E. Chron. (Laud MS ) an. 1083, /Efter bisum 
haefde se cyng mycel gebeaht & swiSe deope spaece wi5 his 
witan ymbe pis land. C1275 O. E. Misc. 86 Ich hit am., 
bat wip be holde speche. 1489 Cely Papers (Camden) 13, 
I ana in speche wyt Hewe Brone . . for money. 1396 Haring- 
ton in Metam. Ajax (1814) p. xiv, To make him come to 
speech with him. *601 Shaks. Alls Welln. v. 62 He de- 
sires Some priuate speech with you. 1653 Holcroft Pro- 
copius, Goth. Wars u. 60 Venetia, where having speech 
with Vitalius, they repented of their Errour against the 
Emperour. 1819 Scott Ivanhoe xliii. When, in speech 
with each other, they expanded their blubber lips, 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev . 11. 11. ii, There is speech of men in unifoim 
with men not in uniform. 

(c) 1399 Shaks. Much Ado v. ii. 3 Praie thee, .deserue 
well at my hands, by helping mee to the speech of Beatrice. 
1821 Scott Kenilw. xxxiv. Look to it that none have 
speech of her. 1838 M. Arnold Merope 928 A messenger. . 
Arrived, and of the King had speech but now. 1872 Black 
Adv. Phaeton xii. 165 He had come from London to get 
speech of his sweetheart. 

b. With possessive pronoun, or the and geni- 
tive : The opportunity of speaking or conversing 
with a person ; an audience or interview with one. 
In phrases to come , be admitted , bring, to (one’s) 
speech. Now arch, or Obs. 

egoo tr. Baeda’s Hist. 1. xxv. 58 Se cyning..bet Agus- 
tinum mid his geferum bider to his spraece cuman. a xxza 
O. E. Chron. (Laud-MS ) an. 1093, Ne mihte he beon weorSe 
. . ure cynges spaece. 1x23 Ibid. an. 1 123, A5r hi mihte cumen 
to bes papes spraece. 1451 Capgrave Life St. Aug. 16 
Sche is come to lond and to b e speche of hir son. 1560 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 384 b, Being admitted to his 
speache aboute the begynnynge of December, xsgs Raleigh 
Discov. Guiana 2 In all that time we came not to the speach 
of any Indian or Spaniard. 1640 tr. Verdere's Rom. of Rom. 
II. 169, 1 will bring you to the speech of her whom it repre- 
sents. 1690 G. Farewell in Andros Tracts II. 187 He 
could never obtaine a releasement, or by any meanes come 
to the speech of any of their Magistrates. 1734 Col. Records 
Pennsylv. III. 548 They were admitted after some time to 
the Speech of the Prisoners. *778 Hist. Eliza Warwick II. 49 
Sir Charles's valet., soon brought her to the speech of him. 
1809 Malkin Gil Bias v. i. r 65 He found the means of 
getting to the speech of me in private. 1821 Scott Nigel 
xxvii, To the speech of the King you will not come so 
easily, unless you . .meet him alone. 

c. Mention of a thing. Also with no. Now rare, 
c 1303 Land Cokayne 111 inA. E. P. (1862) 139 N’is 

no spech of no drink, Ak take in 03 wib-vte swink. £1440 
Pallad. on Hush. 1, 111$ Conuenyent hit is to knowe, 
of bathis Whil speche is mad [etc.]. 1363 Randolph in 

Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) III. 194 The speech of this mar- 
riage to any of them all. .is so much contrary to their de- 
sires that [etc.]. 139a Arden of Feverskam iv. iv. 66 But 
see in any case you make no speache Of the cheare we had 
at my Lord Cheineis. 1639 H. Thorndike Wks. (1846) II. 
350 Being meant of the vine which he had speech of a 
little adore that. 1864 Trollope Can you forgive her ? I. 
xix. 130 No payment of former loans had been made, nor 
had there been any speech of such. 

f d .To take the speech [after F. prendre la 
parole\ to take one’s turn in conversation. Obs.- 1 
161a Shelton Qnix. 1. iv. xiv. 453 Then she taking the 
speech, demanded.. whether I was a Gentleman. 

3. Common or general talk ; report, rumour, or 
current mention ^something. Freq. with much 
or great. Now rare or Obs. (Cf. 9 a.) 
fi2oo Ormin 4877 All onn haebmg & o skam Off me gab 
e^whaer spaeche. c 1273 Lay. 4018 J?o was mochel speche 
ouer al beos kineriche of Juden^bare ewene. 1390 Gower 
Coi f. II. 31 Anon as Demephon it herde, And every man it 
hadde in speche, His sorwe was noght tho to seche. c 1400 
Three Kings Cologne (1886) 31 Grete speche was in all 
be contrey among all be pepil long ty me after of hem. 
1533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 930/1 And of thys trauail . . 

I herde much speach made almost euery weeke. 136a Child. 
Marriages 99 He sais he dwellid nere them, & ther was 
spech of suen thinges, but he toke no hede of them. x6ox 
Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. (Q. 1 ), in. ii. 33 Doctor Clement, 
what's he 7 I haue heard much speech of him. 1622 Bacon 
Hen. VII, 2ii My Lord, I haue heard much of your Hospi- 
talitie, but I see it is greater then the speach. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. m. n. i, There comes Committee Report on that 
Decree . . , and speech of repealing it. 

+ b. Const, with inf. or clause. Obs. 
x6oo E. Blount Hosp. Incur. Fooles 309 Besides there was 
speech to sende fowre galliasses and twelue galleies. 1616 
Sir C. Mountagu in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 
230 There is now speech the Lord Chief Baron shall go into 
the King’s Bench. *677 W. Hubbard Narrative 11. 5 In the 
mean time before there was yet'any Speech, or endeavour to 
settle any other Plantation in those parts. 

•f o. In speech , spoken about, mentioned. Obs . 
Vol. IX. 


160a Sir H. Savile ip Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 
I. 36 A fit man is sought out to be employed . . , and yourself 
already here in speech for that service. 16x7-8 Sir D. 
Carlbton Lett. (1775) 233, 1 have been moved.. concerning 
the residence of our merchant-adventurers, which hath been 
often attempted, and is now again in speech, to be removed 
from Middleburg. 1628 Hobbes tr. Thucydides (1822) 13 
The truest quarrel, though least in speech, I conceive to be 
the growth of the Athenian power. 

II. 4. The form of utterance peculiar to a par- 
ticular nation, people, or group of persons; a 
language, tongue, or dialect 
£888 K. Alfred Boeth. xviii. § 2 ForSon hiora spraec is 
todseled on twa & [on] hundseofontig, & ale bara spraca is 
todaled on manega bioda. c xooo JElfric Gen. xi. x Ealle 
men spiacon ane spraece. <2x122 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) 
an. 1095, pa het he makian aennecastel. .&hine on his space 
Malueisin het, bast is on Englisc Yfel nehhebur. ciz 00 
OrMin Ded. 130 And tarfore hafe icc turrnedd itt Inn till 
Ennglisshe spaeche. Ibid. 16037 To spekenn wel Wtbb alle 
bede speechess. c 1930 Gen. $ Ex. 665 Al was on speche Sor 
bi-foren, Sor woren sundri speches boren. 13.. Cursor M. 
2270 (GCtt.)j pat first was hot an and na maj Nouer per 
spechis sexti and tua. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 03 
Gildas..turnede bese tweie lawes out of uretoun speche in 
to Latyn. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) iii. 8 pare er also many 
ober dxuerse cuntreezand spechez . . obeyand to be emperour. 
X53S Coverdale z Kings xviii. 26 Speake to thy seruauntes 
in the Syrians language,.. and speake not vnto vs in the 
Iewes speche. 1347 Boorde Introd. Knowledge iv. (1870) 
13 7 In Scotlande they haue two sondry speches. 1603 G. 
Owen Pembrokeshire (1892) 17 Both the ffleminges and 
drench speach altogether worne awaie. 1674 tr. Scheffer's 
Lapland. 74 When from the original of the People he mfeis 
the same of the Speech. 1727 De Foe Syst. Magic 1. i. (1840) 
17 The several families who understood oneanother’s speech 
kept together. 1840 Hood Up the Rhine 31 They deal in 
foreign gestures, And use a foreign speech. 1873 Whitney 
Life Lang. iii. 37 There are at least two sounds in the 
Anglo-Saxon which aie unknown in our present speech. 

5. The faculty or power of speaking, or of ex- 
pressing thoughts by articulate sounds. 

I a xooo Laws Ethelb. §32 (Liebermann), 5if spraec awyrd 
weorS.xn. scillingas. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 288 gif hwam 
seo spraec obfy 13. C1033O .E, Chron. (MS. C)an. ios3,pafaer- 
ingasah he niSer wi3 b®s fotsetles spraece benumen. a 1x73 
in Napier Holy Rood-tree 8 [Me] iSuht wses bat mi spece me 
aetfeallaen was. c xzoo Ormin 7299 Hemm alle beb 0 Do mess 
da33 Binumenn mup & spaeche as 223 Leg. Kath. 493 
Mufi bute speche, ehnen buten sihSe. c 1320 Sir Tnstr. 1489 
N o jede he hot ten stride, His speche les he bar. 1398 Tre- 
visa Barth. De P. R. v. xxiii. (Bodl. MS.), Euerich beest 
bat is with oute lunges is with oute voice and speche. 
c 1420 Lyog. Assembly f Gods 517 Yef I may see hys fase, 
For euer of hys speche! shall hym depryue. 1587 Golding 
De Momay i. 8 When in . . man we. . consider Speech : must 
wee not needes say that he was made to communicate him- 
selfe to many 7 1676 South Serm. (1715) 342 That Speech 
was given to the ordinary Sort of Men. whereby to commu- 
nicate their Mind ; but to wise Men, whereby to conceal it 
1732 Lediard S ethos II. ix, 288 The Governor.. had re- 
cover'd the use of his speech. 1742 Young Nt. Th. n, 469 
Had thought been all, sweet speech had been deny’d. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. 1. 439 Soon after dawn the speech 
of the dying man failed, a 1854 H. Reed Led. Eng. Lit. 
iii. (1878) 88 Speech, even more than reason, distinguishes 
man from the brute. 

fig. 1664 Marvell Corr. Wks. (Grosart) II. 167 Seeing 
upon so extraordinary occasions as these, the boldest elo- 
quence would lose its speech. 

6. Maimer or mode of speaking ; esp. the method 
of utterance habitual to a particular person. 
Usually with possessives. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 73 Soblice J>u eart of hym, 

& bin spraec [Hatt. sprace] be geswutelao. 01200 Ormin 
2207 Sibpenn sejade be sone anan wibb all full openn spaeche 
[etc ]. 1*97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8535 He was quointe of con- 
seil & speke [v.r. speche] & of bodi strong. 1338 R. Brunne 
Chron. (1810) 30 No non [was] so faire of face, of spech so 
lufly. c 1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 797 0 goode Goa ! how 
gentil and ho v kynde Ye semede by your speche and your 
visage. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems xviii. 31 And be I ornat in 
my speiche, Than Towsy sayis [etc.]. 1335 Coverdale 

Mark xiv. 70 Thou art a Galilean, and thy speach soundeth 
euen alike. 1598 Yong Diana 347 Putting a corner of his 
handkercher in his mouth, bicause he would not he knowen 
by his speech. 1644 Milton Educ. (1738) 137 Their Speech 
is to be fashioned to a distinct and clear pronounciation. 
X78X Cowper Table T. 346 His speech, his form, his action, 
full of grace. 1839 Fr. A. Kemble Redd, in Georgia (1863) 

67 They are languid in their deportment and speech. _ 1867 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (1877) I. App. 723 Charmed with the 
handsome countenance ana ready speech of the youth. 

III. 7. The result of speaking ; that which is 
spoken or uttered: a. With possessives, etc.: One’s 
words, discoiuse, or talk. 

0897 K. Alfred Gregory's Past, C. 192 Du bxsfc Sonne 
. .gehaeft mid Sinre agenre sprace. £930 Lindif. Gosp. 
John viii. 43 Spree min ne onseattas gie. c xooo Lambeth 
Ps, cxviii. 172 Freabodab vel maersaS tunge min space bin. 

£ X075 O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.) an, 1070, pa angan Thomas 
his space hu he com to Cantuuarebyri [etc.]. £ izoo Ormin 
18736 All buss he space onn?aness hemm To lihhnenn 
be33re spache. a 1230 Prow. AEljred( C.) 22 He was wis on 
his worde, and war on his speche. a 1300 Cursor M. 27932 
Specheo disur. Rimes vnright, gest of Jogolur. 1382 Wyclif 
Johns iii. 43 Whi knowen je not my speche? forge mown not 
heere my word. £1460 Vrbanit . in Babecs Book (x868) 13 
With by speche bou may be spylle. 1333 Coverdale r .S' am. 
xxv. 33 Blessed be thy speacn, and blessed be thou. 1539 
Huloet Did. A j, A. A. A which is the primitive Speache 
or naturall voyce of a Baby. 1603 Camden Rem. (1623) 39 
You may frame your speech according to the matter you 
must worke on. 1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 31 They who 
to States and Governours of the Commonwealth direct their 
Speech. X779 Mirror No. 6 a, Every one seemed impatient 
of his neighbour’s speech, and eager to have an opportunity 
of introducing his own. 1821 Scott Kenilw. xxm, A man, 


whose mixed speech of earthly wealth and unearthly, .know- 
ledge, hath in it [etc.]. 1860 Trench Serm. Westm. Abbey 
ix. 117 We may be quite sure that as our speech is, so we are. 
b. In general use. 

Part of speech : see Part sb. 19. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 223 Ne gehyrde nssnig man on his mube 
oht elles nefne Cristeslof & nytte spraece. a 1023 Wulfstan 
Horn. U883) 299 Hal 15 gebanc and god spaec and fullfremed 
wore, a sizzp.E, Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1x14, He wolde 
sprecon mid him daerne sprece. c 1203 Lay. 443 Pandrasum 
bene king he grette mid greiSlicre speche. c 1273 Passion 
our Lord 237 in O. E. Misc., Vre louerd hym onswerede 
myd swyjae veyre speche. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. n. 23 
Fauuel with feir speche hab brou^t hem to-gedere, a 1400-30 
Alexander 739 Reviles he bis obire renke with vnrid speche. 
1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 92 b, [He] defendeth with 
hygh and clamorous wordes or speche his opinyon. 1581 
Lambarde Eiren. 1. ii. (1588) xx The Statutes.. do all (in 
playne speach) couple the maintenance of the Peace with 
the pursuing of suites. 1647 Trapp Comm. 1 Tim. v. 13 
The Rabbins have a Proverb, that ten Kabs of speech de- 
scended into the world, and the women took away nine of 
them. 1697 tr. Burgegsdicius' Logic 1. xxiv. 98 Speech is 
either perfect or imperfect. Perfect is that that absolves the 
sentence; an imperfect is not. 1821 Shelley Ginevra 62 
If. . wildered looks, or words, or evil speech, . .can impeach 
Our love. 1872 Huxley Physiol, vii. 184 Speech is voice 
modulated by the throat, tongue, and lips. 1874 Sayce 
Compar. Philol. i. 14 Speech is uttered thought, 
fo. = Logos. Obs. rare. 

1587 Golding De Momay v. (1392) 30 The same thing 
which in the Tiinitie we call the Sonne, the Word, the 
Speech. 

8 . A certain number of words uttered by a per- 
son at one time ; esp. a more or less formal utter- 
ance or statement with respect to something. 

£888 K. TElfred Boeth. xl. § x HwseSer <5u mi ongite 
hwider bios spraece wille 7 971 Blickl. Horn. 193 pa mycclan 
spraeca . . weorbap him bonne ealle on heaf gehwyrfede. 

£ xooo ASlfric Gen. xvii. 22 God ba astah upp..si3oan he 
bas spraece geendod haefde. a 1200 Vices ft Virtues 11 Godes 
forbode, Se me foibett alle euele spaches. <1x275 Prov. 
Aclfred 333 Gin bu neuere leuen alle monnis speeben. 
13. . Gaw. 4- Gr. Knt. 1261 pe knygt with speches skere, 
Answared to vche a cace. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. x. 34 
Alle ping at his wille was wrougt wib a speche. 1308 Dunbar 
Tua Mariit Wemen 239 Onone quhen this amyable had 
endit hir speche . . the laif allowit hir mekle. 1548 Geste Pr. 
Masse Gj, Yf thone be through the sayd speche autorysed 
to sacryfyce christis body, the other is in lyke maner. x6xx 
Bible Transl. Pref. r 3 He would not suffer it to be broken 
off for whatsoeuer speaches or practises. 1642 Fuller Holy 
jr Prof. St. hi. xii. x8i Many have been the wise speeches of 
fools, though not so many as the foolish speeches of wise 
men. 1710 Tatler No. 266 r 3 , 1 began to make him com- 
pliments of condolence ; but he started from his chair, and 
said, Isaac, you may spare your speeches. 1794 Mrs. Rad. 
cliffe Myd. Udolpho xxxi, His quivering lip and lurking 
eye made her almost repent the boldness of her speech. 
xSig Scott Ivanhoe xxix, From the speeches of these men 
who were my warders just now, I learn that I am a prisoner. 
1841 Dickens Bam. Rudge ii. The traveller returned no 
answer to this speech. 

+b. An account or mention ^something. Obs. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 223 By bat wall is be bath 
Byaneus made, of pe whiche bap was raper a speche [L. de 
gno supra dicitur j. 

+c. A talk or discourse between persons or 


with another. Obs. 

1469 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 23 It were well done that ye 
had a speech with Mr. M idleton of the forme of the pleading. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 332/2 A Speche, colloguium. 1308 Dunbar 
Tua Mariit Women 12, I hard.. Ane hie speiche, at my 
hand, with hautand wourdis. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 
30 7 Hitherto I have related the speech which the angel had 
with me. 

d. An address or discourse of a more or less 
formal character delivered to an audience or 


assembly; an oration; also, the manuscript or 
printed copy or report of this. 

1383-4 Reg. Privy Council Scot. III. 631 Maister Andro 
Melvile..answerit that, althocht the speitche [sc. a sermon] 
wer alledgi t to be treasonn, yit the tryell in the first instance 
auoht not to be befoir the King, bot befoir the Kirk. s6os 
Bacon Adv. Learn . n. xiii. § 7 Demosthenes.. had ready 
framed a number of prefaces for orations and speeches. 16x7 
Moryson Itin. If. 71 After him Sir Francis Bacon concluded 
the accusation with a very eloquent speech. X697 Dbyden 
Virg. Georg. 11. 731 Some Patriot Fools to popular Praise 
aspire, Of Pubhck Speeches, which worse Fools admire, 
X738 Ann. Reg. 131/2 Four days after the speech was 
delivered, her royal highness carried it to the assembly 
of the States General. 1771 Junius' Lett. xlii. (1788) 237 
The consideration of his Majesty's speech of 13th Novem- 
ber 1770, and the subsequent measures of government. 1827 
Hare Guesses (1839) 4 2 7 The difference between a speech 
and an essay should be something like that between a field 
of battle and a parade. 1835 Dickens Lett. (1880) I. 400 
They are going to print my speech in a tract-form. 1897 
Westm. Gas. 13 Jan. 1/1 The Council for the settlement of 
the Speech from the Throne at the opening of Parliament. 

e. A school exercise or composition declaimed 
or recited upon speech-day. 

*886 C. E. Pascob London of To-day xviii. (ed. 3) 173 The 

S roceedings on this anniversary begin with the 1 speeches ’, 
elivered m * Upper School ’, in Greek, Latin [etc.]. 

+ 9. a. A report or tumour. Obs. (Cf. 3.) 

£ xooo Ags. Gosp. Luke vii. 17 Da ferde beos spsec [vr. 
spraec] be nim on ealle iudea. a 1400-50 Alexander 1884 
For ban sail spring vp be speche & sprede out of raynd, 
How I haue conquired a kyng b® kidest of be werd. 
1603 Knolles Hist, Turks (1621) 760 That there was a 
speech of a marriage to be made betwixt Mustapha and the 
Persian kings daughter. 1654 Nicholas Papers (Camden) 
II. 145 There is a speech here of many tropes discharged by 
Cromwells consent. x66o Essex Co. (Mass.) Crt. Rec. in 
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SPEECHING-. 


SPEECH. 

Geneal. Q. Mag. III. 29 There was a speech that one Mr. 
Browne . . had lost a mare. 

*1* b. A current saying or assertion. Obs. 

1375 Gascoigne Flowers Wks. 1907 I. 64 The common 
speech is, spend and God will send, 1577 B. Googb Heres- 
back's Husb. 1. (1586) 20 b, The common people haue a 
speache, that ground enriched with Chalke, makes a nche 
father, and a beggerly sonne. *639 Fuller Holy War v. xvn. 
(1647) 25? It was the common speech that the Holy land had 
long since been wonne, but for the false Collusion of the 
Templars.. with the Infidels. 164* Perkins' Prof. Bk. 
v. § 411. 177 It is a common speech, That the dower of a 
woman ought to be assigned unto her by metes and bounds. 

f c. A phrase, term, or idiom. Obs. 

1596 Spenser State Irel. "Wks. (Globe) 676 For Borh in old 
Saxon signifyeth a pledge or suretye, and yet it is soe used 
with us in some speaches, as Chaucer sayeth } St. John to 
borrowe. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 399 In ancient 
time, a Mouse-killer was taken for an opprobrious speech. 
*675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 411 Vorsitus thinks it 
a speech taken from the custom of soldiers or cities. 

f 10. A claim, cause, or suit, esp. of a legal 
nature; a law-plea. Obs. (common in OE.). 

c 897 K. ASlfred Gregory's Past. C. xxviii. 196 Dealt hie 
ryhte sprsece haebben hiera yfel on him to tselonne. 961 
in Thorpe Charters 203 pact his aefre gesett sprsec wasre, 
c 1000 Ags.Ps. (Thorpe) ix. 4 For&un fm demst minne dom 
and mine sprsece. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 179 And 3ief 
he him [sc. his underling] set a speche and mid woje- 
dome binimeff him his biliue. a 1250 Owl fy Night. 398 pe 
nyhtegale..hire ofpuhte patheo hadde pe speche so feor 
uorj> iladde. Ibid. 543 Yet nis Jjeos speche ibroht to dome. 
c 1381 Chaucer Pari. Foules 489 Frome the morowe gan this 
spech last Tyll don-warde went the sonne wonder fast. 
[Cf. 495 Whan shall your cursyd piedynge haue an ende.] 
c 1450 Godstow Reg. 157 The sentence of this covenaunte. . 
was, that the said Abbesse shold withdraw her speche the 
which she hadde ayenst the said Symond afore the kyngis 
Iustice. 

+ b. A manorial court in the Forest of Dean 
(cf. quot. and Speech-house). Obs. 

1687 Customs Miners Dean Forest 15 § 26 The Constable 
. .shall deliver the Miners in six weeks at the Speech, that 
is the Court for the Wood before the Veiderors, ..sufficient 
of Timber [etc.]. 

11. slang. (See quot.) 

*874 Slang Diet. 303 Speech, a tip or wrinkle on any sub- 

I ect. On the turf a man will wait before investing on a 
101 se until he ‘ gets the speech' , as to whether it is going to 
try, or whether it has a good chance. To ‘give the speech 
is to communicate any special information ofa private nature. 

IV. 12. attrib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib., as 
speech-apparatus , -break, - deafness , defect, -element, 
-form, -sound, etc. (Freq. in recent use.) 

184a Penny Cycl. XXII. 430/2 The machinery of res- 
piration, of vocalization, and of enunciation, together con- 
stitute the “speech-apparatus. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk g 
Self). To Rdr., The great “Speech-bieak at Babel. 1899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 429 To this condition Licht- 
heim gave the name of * isolated “speech-deafness Ibid. 
394 Aphasia and other “Speech Defects. *863 tr. Strauss' 
New Life Jesus l. Introd. 179 In the latest of our Gospels. . 
the overweight is again on the side of the “speech-element. 
1863 W. Barnes Dorset Gloss. 9 The main marks of south- 
western English, as it differs from the “speech-forms of the 
north. 1873 Earle Philol. Eng, Tongue (ed. 2) § 320 Grimm 
bewails this seduction of the ^speech-genius from the true 
path. 1886 Tupjer Life. as Author 133 As a youth . . I was, 
fiom the “speech-impediment since overcome, isolated from 
the gaieties of society. 184a Penny Cycl. XXII. 429/x The 
voice, .may possess the peculiar conditions of those distinc- 
tions which constitute “speech-notes. 1869 Ellis E. E. Pro- 
nunc. 1. Introd. 1 In order to write intelligibly on “speech 
sounds, some systematic means of representing them must 
be adopted. 1820 W. Tooke Lucian I. 230, I can make 
“speech-traps, in which I catch those who talk with me. 
184a Penny Cycl. XXII. 431/2 Respiration and “speech- 
voice training will follow. *887 Morris Odyssey ix. 258 
Yet even so with “speech- words I answered again and spake. 

b. With, agent-nouns, verbal sbs., or present 
pples., as speech-bringer-, speech-bereaving, -getting, 
-making, - shunning , etc. 

1393 Nashe Christ's T. Wks. (Grosart) IV. 224 The 
speech-shunning sores, and sight-acking botches of theyr 
vnsatiate intemperance. 1608 Day Hum. out of Breath iil 
ii, If speech-bereaving love will let thee speak. 1717 Rowe 
Poems Wks. 1728 1. 79ThatTybum-Tribe of speech-making 
Non-juiors. 1798 Coleridge Tears in Solit. 37 A vain, 
speeoh-mouthing, speech-reporting Guild. 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. ni. i. ii, Their miraculous healer and speech-bringer is 
1 apt away. *873 Whitney Life Lang. ii. 13 The whole pro- 
cess of speech-getting. 

o. With past pples., as speech-bound, -famed , 
-flooded, 

1761 Churchill Rosciad 30 Was speech-fam'd Q — n him- 
self to hear him speak. 1870 Rossetti Poems , House Life 
xxii, The speech-bound sea-shell's low importunate strain. 
1888 Brvck Amer. Comm-vu. in, lxxiv. II. 6ri England has 
since 1876 become the most speech-flooded country in the 
world. 

13. Special combs.: speeoh-centre (seequots.); 
speech-craft, the knowledge or science of speech ; 
apeeoh-orier, one who hawked the" ‘last dying 
speeches’ of criminals; speech-day, the day at 
the end of the school year upon which exercises 
are declaimed and the annual prizes distributed 
in certain public schools; speech-reading, the 
action on the part of deaf and dumb persons of 
comprehending speech by watching the movements 
of a speaker's month ; so speech-reader ; speeoh- 
room, the room or hall at Harrow School in which 
speeches are delivered. 


1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Centre , * Speech centre, ..a. cor- 
tical centre situated in the region *of _ the posterior ex- 
tremity of the third left frontal convolution. 1899 A llbutt’s 
Syst. Med, VI. 739 In their opinion this bundle.. connects 
the cortical centre for sight with the auditory speech- 
centre. 1373 R- Lever A rte Reason 6 The ai te of measur- 
ing, witcrafce, “speachcraft, starre-crafte, &c. 1878 W. 
Barnes [title), An Outline of English Speech-Craft. 1856 J. 
Ballantine Poems 68 Ilk wee “speech-crier; Ilk lazy ballant 
singin 1 idler. 1870 H- Lonsdale Lift R. Knox vi. 109 
Speech-criers of the last horrid doings of Burke and the 
doctors. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xxiv. He used to go 
down on “speech-days . . and scatter new shillings among the 
boys. 1898 G. W. E. Russell Coll. $ Recoil, xxxv. 482 
The budding scholar . . declaimed his verses on Speech- 
day. igir J. K. Love Deaf Child 161 The best speakers 
amongst the deaf and dumb are not always the best “speech- 
readers. 1891 R. Elliott Elem . Lang. Deaf Pref. p. v, 
“Speech and lip-reading should form the medium of com- 
munication and explanation. 1880 Trevelyan Hist. C. J. 
Fox ii, 30 Fox . . was always to the front both in the “speech- 
room and the debating society. 1884 Jrnl. Educ. 1 Sept. 
347/2 My memoiy takes me back some five-and- twenty 
years to the old speech-room at Harrow. 

Speech, sb.% ? U.S. [app. repr. an OE. *ge- 
spsue, f. spdee Spore sb.] (See quot.) 

1873 Knight Diet. Mech, 2261/1 Speech, of a wheel, the 
hub with the spokes, without the fellies and tire, 

Speech (spit/), v. [f. Speech jA 1 ] 

*j*l. trans. To drive out by means of speech. Obsr^ 
*634 Gayton Pleas. Notes m. i. 67 Doe but recount (for I 
must speech out this timorousnesse from thy head and heart). 

2. To say or state in a speech or speeches, rare. 
168a T. Flatman Heraclitus Ridens No. 54 (1713) II. 

90 The Bills of Exclusion and Association (whatever was 
Speech’d or Resolv’d to the contrary) are not now thought 
[etc.], a 1734 North Lives (1826) I. 229 In speeching to the 
jury, one and the same matter, over and over again, the 
waste of time would be so gi eat that . . there would scarce be 
an end. 

3. To make a speech to ; to address in a speech ; 
dial., to speak or talk to. Also with compl. 

1818 Moore Fudge Fain. Paris ii. 35 Your Lordship, 
having speeched to death Some hundreds of your fellow-men, 
Next speeched to Sovereigns' ears,— and. .at last Speeched 
down the Sovereign of Belfast 1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xv. 
viii. IV. iigTJpon which I immediately turned about to our 
own Regiment; speeched them, and made them liuzzah. 
1877-86 m Line, glossaries. 

4. intr. To make or deliver a speech or speeches. 
Also with it. Now rare. 

(a) 1684 Wood Life 8 Nov., Mr. Charles Hickman., 
speech 'd it in laudem Thomae Bodley in the Schola lingua- 
rum. c 1720 Fable Widow * Cat iv. in Prior's Whs. (1907) 
383 But in a saucy manner He Thus Speech'dit like a Lech- 
mere: ‘ Must I [etc.].’ <*1734 North Lives (1826) I. 230 
He was positive not to permit more than one counsel of a 
side to speech it to the juiy. 

(5) 1710 Acc. Last Distemper T. Whigg 1. 9 He stood up 
upon the Bulks in Westminster- Hall, and speech’d against 
him from Morning till Night. x8ax Blackw. Mag. IX. 82 
Lambton speeching till the lights are gone. 1824 in Spirit 
Public Jmls. (1825) 203 Tom Moore to Lord Lansdown is 
lipsily speeching. 1833 Fraser ‘s Mag. XI. 6x2 He was feted 
and speeched unto at divers and sundry towns. X864 A. 
Thomson in Remin. (1904) I. xviii, 299 Yesterday I speeched 
well at St. Andrews. 

b. To direct a speech or speeches at a person. 
Also dial., to speak with some one. 

x8z6 Scott Woodst. xxi, Have I not been speeched at by 
their orators. x888 K. Saunders Diamonds 30 He hash t 
speeched wi' me much. 

Speeched (spftjt), a. [f. as prec.] Having 
or using speech of a specified kind. 

1367 Drant tr. Horace , Ep. ix. i. G iv; This fayre-speachde 
queare. 1381 A. Hall Iliad it. 33 Though tongues, yea, 
fully ten Right good he had, and mouthes like, wel speech t 
that open were. 1603 1st Ft, Jeronimo 11. iv, I could not 
think you but Andreas selfe, so legd, so facst, so speecht, 
x68a Lend. Gas. No, 1731/4 A fliin Melancholy Man, ..slow 
Speeched. x8oS T. Holcroft Mem, B. Perdue 1. 16 Fair- 
speeched gentlemen as they are. 

Speecher (sprtjai). [f. Speech sb? or v.] 

1. One who makes speeches ; a speaker. 

1762 Foote Orator 1. Wks. 1799 I. 194 Here is a man., 
that will make thee a speecher at once. x8x8 Moore Fudge 
Fam. Paris ix. 108 Oh, can we wonder, best of speechers I 
That [etc.]. 

2. Harrow slang. The speech-room ; speech-day. 

1894 Wilkins & Vivian. Green Bay Tree I. 43 When 

Butler called you up to give you the key in speecher this 
morning. 1903 H. A. Vachell The Hill i, You ought to 
have been here last Speecher. 

Speechfu.1 (sprtfful), a. [f. Speech sb?- Cf. 
OIS. spr&cfulJ] Full of speech; possessing the 
power of speech ; loquacious, talkative. 

184* Mrs. Browning Grh. Chr. Poets 83 One speechful 
voice among the silent. x86x G. E. Maunsell Poems 246 
Like a blest influence, Speechful, though dumb. 1873 Mrs. 
Whitney Other Girls xxvi. She had . . carried him to the 
nursery, got him on her knee in a speechful condition. 

# b. Of the eyes, etc. : Full of expression ; ex- 
pressive, speaking. Also const. q/(some quality). 

a X849 Mangan Poems (1859) 83, I well could read her 
speechful eye. 1863 E. Burritt Walk to Land’s End x\i. 
407 He could not have made the expression of the cential 
face more speecbful of sadness. 1872 Blackie Lays Highl, 
18 Dost thou see the speechful eyne Of the fond and faith- 
ful creature Sorrowed with the swelling brine ? 

Hence Spee-chfulmess, 

x88o Meredith Tragic Com. (1881) 30 This man’s face 
was the born orator's,,. the animated mouth.. stamped for 
speechfulness and enterprise. *90 . Buck's Handbk. Med. 
Set. I. 414 (Cent. Suppl.), Sensory aphasia is.. in the begin- 


ning ..the aphasia of comparative speechfulness, while motor 
aphasia in the beginning is usually absolute speechlessness. 

Speech-house. Now Hist. [OE. sprseehiis 
(f. sprkc Speech jA1), = 0S. spr&k-h&s , OHG. 
sprdh-hils (MHG. sprdch-hRs).] A hall, room, or 
building set apart for speech, conference, etc. ; a 
court-house ; + a monastic parlour. 

Retained in the place-name Speech-house-Road in the 
Forest of Dean, Glouc. • 

CI050 Suppl. AElfric's Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 184 Audi- 
torium, sprsechus. Ibid., Curia, uel senatus, upwitena 
spraechus. c 1203 Lay. 13036 pe abbed hit him u5e, & 
he hine ladde to spaec-huse. Ibid. 13123 Whet Vortiger 
benched in ure spsec-huse per he spel h aided. 1640 W. 
Somner Antiq. Canterbury 126 Aforetime it [the Guildhall] 
was commonly called and knowne by the name of the Speech- 
house. 1799 Hasted Hist. Kent IV. 426. 1838 Dean 
Forest Mines Act r 34 A copy of all the rules [etc.] to be 
hung in the Speech House within the said Forest. 

Speechification (spfitjifikei-jsn). [f. Speech- 
ify v. : see -fioatiom.] 

1. An instance or occasion of speech-making ; a 
speech, oration, harangue. 

1809 Spirit Public Jmls. XIII. 150 Very useful for just 
seasoning all public speechifications. 1824 Southey Sir 
T. More (1831) I. 361 Quarterly and Annual Meetings, 
Preachers ftom a distance, Speechifications. 1831 Huxley 
in L. Huxley Life (1900) I. vii. 89, 1 made a speechifica- 
tion of some length . . about a new animal. 

2. The action of making speeches ; oratory. 

1825 Lockhart in Scott's Fam. Lett. (1894) II. 530 

Would not he be a goose to indulge Wordsworth with 
speechification [etc.]? 1853 Conybeake Ess. Eccles. <$- Soc. 
(1853) 94 Lectures here, addresses there, and speechification 
everywhere. X877 Symonds Renaiss. It. II. 328 The fif- 
teenth century was the golden age of speechification. 

Speechifier (sppt/ifsiiai). Also 8 Hpeeclie- 
fyer, 9 speechifyer. £f. Speechify vi] One who 
speechifies or delivers speeches ; one given to, or 
having some aptitude for, public speaking. 

1778 Foote Trip Calais 1. Wks. 1799 II. 331 The man is 
. .a pretty good speechefyer. 1794 C. PiGOT Female Jockey 
Club 82 As an orator his pailiamentary speeches prove him 
an inimitable, practical speechifier. 1819 Monthly Mag. 
XLVIII. 307 He was nc speechifier; but preferred talking 
over such business in a walk. 1837 Whittock Bk. Trades 
(1842) 322 [Mariner), Without which . .our overweening pub- 
lic speechifyers.. would lose at least one topic of oratorical 
lamentation. 1886 W. J. Tucker E. Enrobe 259 In all 
classes amongst us you will find a formidable number of 
professional chatterboxes and speechifieis. 

Speechify (spf-tjifai), v. [f. Speech sb? + -ify. 

Noted by Bartlett (1848) as ‘a rather low word, and 
seldom heard except among bar-room politicians'. In or- 
dinary use, together with its derivatives, chiefly employed 
as a humoious form or with depreciatory suggestion.] 

1. intr. To make or deliver a speech or speeches ; 
to harangue or ‘hold forth’; to speak or talk at 
some length or with some degree of formality. 

1723 [implied in Speechifying vbl. sb.], 176a Foots 

Orator 1. Wks. 1799 I. 193 And have you speechified yet 1 
Ibid. 194, I did speechify once at a vestry. 1806 Naval 
Chron. XV. 19 Jack made, .attempts to speechify. 1833 
Moore Mem. (1834) VI, 341 Loid Lansdowne began to 
speechify to the German and Fienchman. 1862 Thackeray 
Philip vii, We were free to speechify, . .and be as young as 
we liked. 

2. trans. To address in a speech or speeches. 

x86a Daily Tel. 9 Sept., Who entertained the crazy egotist 

Wilkes, . . and ‘ ovated r and speechified him ? 

Hence Qpee’chifying ppl. a, 

*803 J. Foster in Ryland Life (1846) I. 247 The man who 
has just conquered his speechifying antagonist. 18x7 Mar. 
Edgeworth T/t. on Boies Wks. 1848 IX. 213 Of the common 
parliamentaty bore there he two ordeis; the silent, and the 
speechifying. 1828 Miss Mitford Village Ser. in. (1863) 
109 There was also . . a Mis. Harden, speechifying and civil, 
and a Miss Harden, her daughter, civiller still. 

Speechifying (sprljifoi|iq), vbl. sb. [f. prec.] 

1. The action of making or delivering speeches ; 
the practice of oratory. 

1723 Briton No. 19 (1724) 84 He has an excellent Talent 
at Speechifying. 1762 Foote Orator 1. Wks. 1799 I. m3 
’ Tis all bi ought about by his speechifying. 181a Byron Ch . 
Har- 11. xii. note, Their little absurdities are as harmless as 
. . maiden speechifying. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley xvi, Then 
came the feast, and afterwaids the meeting, with music and 
speechifying in the chuich. 1884 Chr. Commonw, 23 Oct. 
20/3 The immense volume of speechifying during the recess, 
on 60th sides. 

b. The action of speaking or talking, esp. in a 
foimal manner or at excessive length. 

*777 Mme. D'Arblav Early Diary (1889} II. 193 Richard, 
..after fine speechyfying, walked off. 1782 Enz. Blower 
Geo. Bateman 1. 21, 1 could stand and hear you talk all day 
long ; to be sure you have a vast fine knack at speechifying. 
*SS3 Miss Yonge Heir of Redclyffe xxv, Come, what’s past 
cant be helped, and I have no end of work to be done, so 
there s speechifying enough for once. 1887 P. M c Neill 
Blawearie 131 ‘No more speechifying, Morris,’ shouted 
the overseer. ‘Let us haste to the rescue.’ 

2. An instance or occasion of public speaking. 

1843 F. E. Paget Warden of Berkingholt 77 Nothing is 

to be done without platforms, and meetings, and speecbify- 
m 2 s > *8s* H. Nevvland Led. Tractar. 28 The meetings 
and the speechifyings and the hard words. 1894 Brit. Jrnl. 
Photog. XLI. gi A demonstration, a feasting, a speechify- 
ing, and a concert all rolled into one. 

Speeching (spf-tjirj), vbl. sb. [f. Speech sb? 
or v .] The action or practice of making speeches; 
the art of speaking ; a speech. 

x6fi4 J. Wilson A, Commeniusi, i, You’ve such a knack at 
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speeching. 170a Rowe Tamerl. 11. ii, This vile Speeching, 
This After-game of Words is what most irks me. 1771-8 
Ess.fr. Batchelor (1773) I. 143 'For God’s sake reserve it 
for the house, I shall hear more than enough of speeching 
if ever we meet there. 1820 Keats Cap f Bells iv, An 
audience had, and speeching done, they gain Their point. 
*837 J. Brown Lett. (1907) 113 Have you looked at the 
speechings of that infinite Swell and Snob ? 
attrib. 1824 in Spirit Public Jrnls. (1825) 288 Had doughty 
beadles. .chacedEv’ry poor puppy that at greatness scowled, 
I fear my speeching talent had been waste. 

So Speeching 1 ppl. a speech-making. 
a *734 North Examen 1. ii. § 71 (1740) 67 But it seems 
the House of Peers thought fit to send the four speeching 
Lords to the Tower. 1808 Moore Corruption ii. 28 A few 
crank arguments for speeching lords. , 

Speechless (spf-tjles), a. Also i speecleas, 
3-5 specheles (5 -less, 6 -lease), 6-7 speech(e)- 
les(se. [OE. sfxcUas (f. spxc Speech sb. 1 ), = older 
Flem. spraeckeloos (Du. sprakeloos), MLG. (and 
LG.) spr&kelds , OHG. sprcilihalbs (MHG. sprdche -, 
G. sprachlos).'] 

1. Destitute of, unendowed with, or lacking the 
faculty of speech ; naturally or permanently mute 
or dumb. 

a 1000 Gloss, in Germania (1878) XI. 398/72 Spseclease vel 
dume, elinguia. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv, 36 panne am I 
spirit .specheles and spiritus panne ich hatte. 1530 Palsgr. 
323/2 Specheiesse, that can nat speke, mnet. c 1386 C’tess 
Pembroke Ps. cxv. iii, They mouthes, but speechlesse, 
have: Eyes sightlesse. 1388 Shaks. Titus A. ill. ii. 39 
Speechlesse complaynefr], 1 will learne thy thought: In 
thy dumb action, will I be as perfect As begging Hermits 
in their holy prayers. 1669 W. Holder Elem. Speech 113 
He that never hears a word spoken, nor can be told what it 
signifies, it is no wonder if such an one remain speechless. 
1746 Francis tr. Horace, Sat. 1. iii. 134 When the first 
Mortals ciawling rose to Birth, Speechless and wretched, 
from their Mother-Earth. 1813 Shelley Alastor 123 He 
lingered,.. through the long burning day Gazed on those 
speechless shapes. 1889 Mivart Orig. Hum . Reason 287 
Speaking of his hypothetical speechless-man. 

b. Of a state or conditiou : Characterized by the 
lack of speech. 

1393 Shaks. Rich. II, 1. iii. 172 What is thy sentence 
then, but speechlesse death, Which robs my tongue from 
breathing natiue breath 7 1819 Shelley Cenci v. ii. 69 She 
is as pure as speechless infancy | 

2. a. Unable to speak on account of illness, in- 
jury, or extreme exhaustion. 

c 1290 .S'. Eng. Leg. I. 67 Wei longue he lai speche-les 
bene dethp forto a-bide, 1470-83 Malory Arthur 1. iii. 39 
Thenne he fyll passynge sore seke, so that thre dayes & 
thre nyghtes he was specheles. *484 in Cely Papers 
(Camden) 135 Old Henley ys wyddowe hath beyn speche. 
less thys daye & a hallfe. *5gx Proul. Raigne K. John i. 
378 Some powere strike me speechless for a time l x6ox 
Shaks. Jut. C. I. ii. 255 He fell downe in the Market-place, 
and foam'd at mouth, and was speechlesse. 1673 Hobbes 
Odyssey (1677) 66 All his body swell’d was: and in fine 
Speechless and breathless was he, like one dead. 1770 
Langhorne Plutarch (1851) I. 408/1 He lay a longtime 
speechless. 1797 S. & Hr. Lee Canterb. T. (1799) I. 393 
The criminal himself.. sank pale, and speechless, into the 
arms of those nearest. 1837 Longf. Santa Filomena vii. 
Slow . , The speechless sufferer turns to kiss Her shadow. 
fig. x6xx Shaks. Cyrnb. 1. v. 52 His Fortunes all lye 
speechlesse, and his name Is at last gaspe. 

b. Deprived for the time being of the power of 
speech through astonishment, fear, or other emotion; 
temporarily dumb ; unable to answer. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 370 And specheles thus ben 
thise like tweye, That neither myght a word for sorwe seye. 
1526 Tindale Matt. xxii. 12 Howe camyst thou in.. and 
hast not on a weddyng garment ? and he was evenspecblesse. 
1582 Stanyhurst VEneis 11. (Arb.) 68 Heere with I was 
daunted, my hear stard, and speechles I stutted. 1608 
Day Hum. out of Breath in. ii. If speech-bereaving love 
will let thee speak, Then, speechless man, speak with the 
tongue of love. 2667 Milton P. L. ix. 894 Speechless he 
stood and pale, till thus at length First to himself he in- 
ward silence broke. 1711 Steels Sped. No. 113 F 4 , 1 at 
last came towards her with such Awe as made me Speech- 
Jess. 1778 Miss Burney Evelina Ixxviii, Speechless, 
motionless myself, I attempted not to stop him. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. in. viii, An astonished Pariement sits 
convoked ; listens speechless to the speech of D’Esprdmdnil. 
1891 Farrar Darkn. 4 Dawn xlvi, Acte was almost speech- 
less with surprise. 

o. Deprived of speech through excessive drink- 
ing. Hence calloq., dead drunk. 

x88x Besant & Rice Chapl. of Fleet 1 . 138 Those even- 
ings of riot from which Sir Miles was so often carried home 
speechless. 

3. Refraining from speech ; keeping or observing 
silence ; silent. Also, reticent, taciturn. 

1390 Gower Conf, I. 83 Thanne is my cause fully schent, 
For specheles may noman spede. 1330 Palsgr. 325/® 
Specheiesse, of fewe wordes, viusart. 159a Kyd Sp. Trag. 
11. ii, Bel. Why stands Horatio speecheles all this while? 
Hor. The lesse I speak, the more I meditate, a 1771 Gray 
Dante 33 On my Children’s Eyes Speechless my Sight I 
fix’d. *848 Dickens Dombey xxxvi, A bony and speechless 
female with a fan. 

transf. 2602 Shaks. Ham . il ii. 307 A silence in the 
Heauens,..The bold windes speechlesse, *607 — Cor. v. 
i. 67 Twas very faintly he said Rise : dismist me Thus with 
his speechlesse hand. 

f 4. Not uttered or expressed in speech. OH, 

2506 Shaks, Merck. V. 1. i. 164 Sometimes from her eyes 
I did receiue faire speechlesse messages, exfioo — Sonn. 
viii. 13 [The strings] Whose speechlesse song.. Sings this 
to thee. 1603 — Meas. for M. 1. ii. 188 For in her youth 
There is a prone and speechlesse dialect, Such asmoue men. 


5. Of an emotion, etc. : Of such a nature as to 
deprive one temporarily of the power of speech j 
characterized by loss of speech. 

*593 Shaks. Lucr. 1674 Which speechless woe of his poor 
she attendeth, And his untimely frenzy thus awaketh. 
1738 Glover Leonidas 1. 364 In speechless anguish on the 
hero’s breast She sinks. *761 Gray Odin 73 What virgins 
these, in speechless woe, That bend to eat th their solemn 
brow? 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho xxxiii, She 
gave herself up to speechless joy. 1848 Dickens Dombey 
Ixii, Mr. Dombey nods at the Captain, who shines more and 
more with speechless gratification. *863 Carlyle Fredk. 
Gt. xviii. v. (1872) VII. 164 He surveyed with speechless 
feeling the small remnant of bis Lifeguard of Foot. 

0. Marked or characterized by absence of speech; 
free from,unaccompaniedorundisturbed by, speech. 

1726 Pope Odyss. xix. 251 A speechless interval of grief 
ensues. 1738 Wesley Ps. cxxxvtt. i, Her we bewail'd 
in speechless Gioans. 1763 Walpole Otranto iv, [Her 
mother] seeing Matilda fall at her feet with a flood of 
speechless tears. 18x7 Shelley Rev. Islam v. Ini, As o'er 
that speechless calm delight and wonder grew. 1833 Longf. 
Hiawatha xiv. 17 In the great, mysterious darkness Of the 
speechless days that shall be ! 1874 Spurgeon Treats. David 
Ps. xciv. 17 He.. would have been wrapped in speechless 
silence. 

7 . poet. Incapable of expression in or by speech. 
*813 Shelley Q. Mab v. 138 Stifling the speechless long- 
ings of his heart, In unremitting drudgery and care t 1817 
— Rev. Islam 1. xlii, At night, lnethought in dream A 
shape of speechless beauty did appear. 1831 Mrs. Brown- 
ing Casa Guidi Wind. 1 90 As the veil withdrawn ’Twixt 
the aitist’s soul and woiks had left them heirs Of speechless 
thoughts. 

Hence Speechlessly adv., without speech or 
speaking; silently. 

1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xiv, The placable and soft- 
hearted Briggs speechlessly pushed out her hand at this 
appeal. 1837 W. Collins Dead Secret (1861) 238 She stood 
..looking steadfastly, speechlessly, bieathlessly, at her 
blind husband. 1895 Scully Kafir Stories 126 He glared 
speechlessly at Kondwana and Senzanga. 

Spee chlessness. [f. Speechless aj The 
state or condition of being speechless; lack or 
loss of speech. 

158* Dee Priv. Diary (Camden) 10 My mervaylous 
hoi snes and in manner spechelesnes toke me. 1638 Rawley 
tr. Bacon' 's Life 4 Death (1650) 54 The immediate pieced- 
ing signs of death are.. the memoiy confused, speecheles- 
nesse, cold sweats [etc.]. 1822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) 

I. 540 Aphonia. Dumbness. Speechlessness. Inability of 
Speech. 1863 Mrs. Whitney Faith Gartney's Girlh. xvii, 
Her very speechlessness before him had come from the deep 
pleasure that his presence had given to her. 1873 B. Harte 
Fiddletown 17 The monstrous doll, whose very size seemed 
to give a pathetic significance to its speechlessness. 

Speechlet (sprtjlet). [f. Speech sb . 1 + -let.] 
A shott speech. 

x88x Daily Hews 28 Nov. 3/3 He speaks in the fashion — 
I don’t know whether I should not call them speechlets— 
very much of the feuilletons of the Fiench romances. 1896 
Westm. Gaz. 13 Mar. 7/3 Leaving out of account speechlets 
by Mr. B. L. Thompson,.. Lord Carrington [etc.]. 

So Speechlinff. [-LING 1 2 .] 

1880 Trollope Cicero I. 226, ‘ I will send you,’ he says, 

* the speechlings which you require 

Speech-maker. [Speech ri. 1 ] One who 
makes or delivers a speech or speeches, esp. in 
public ; an orator. 

xtxo Swift (title). The famous Speechmaker of England} 
or Baron.. Lovel's Charge at the Assizes. *738 Gentl.Mag. 
VIII. 94/2 Their Youth became Witlings, Demi-Criticks, 
and Speech-makers. 184a Lover Handy A ndy xix, Let 
me see the speech-maker, and I’ll tell you what he says. 
1873 Symonds Grk. Poets i. 30 The consummate skill of 
pi ofessional speech-makers. 

Speech-making, vbl. sb. [f. as prec.] The 
action or fact of making or delivering speeches. 

17x8 J. Trapp tr. Virgil Pref. to JEneis (1733) I. p. xl,l do 
not understand why Speech-making in an Heroick Poem 
must be called Dramatic. x8ao T. Mitchell Aristoph. I. 
p. lxfii, When a mania took place in Athens, whether for 
cock-fighting or speech-making,, .it was no slight obstacle 
that could oppose it. 1870 Disraeli Lothair xlix. 264 
Speech-making is a new thing for me. 1876 Ruskin St. 
Mark’s Rest iv. § 47 Through sixteen hundred years of 
effort and speech-making, and fighting. 

b. An instance or occasion of this. 

. *833 J- Foster Life 4 Corr. (1846) II. 302 Some of our 
journals and speech- makings. 1845 Dickens Chimes ii. 
(ed. 2) 73 Don't look for me to come up into the Park when 
there’s a Biithday, or a fine Speechmaking. 
tSpeechman. Obs. Also 6-7 speche-, sp each- 
man. [f. Speech jA 1 ] One who is appointed 
to speak for others ; a spokesman. 

c 1330 in Essex Rev. (1904) XIII. 22 Who wer raessyngers 
and spechemen for lynsell for ye obtaynyng of ye lese of 
Macchyng parsonage? issg Aylmer Harborowe Iivb, 
Thou shall be his God and he thy specheman. 1370 B. 
Googe Pop. Kingd. in. 33 b, Not seeking Mediators here, 
nor Speachmen for to pray. 1630 W, Scot Apol. Harr. 
(1846) 167 Mr. James MelviU.. was appointed to be their 
speechman. 

fig. 1564 Becon God’s Word 4 Man's Invent. Pref., 
wits. II. 388b, He would. .straiehtwaies (so that money 
be the Aduocate and spechman) . .be more meeke and gentle 
than a Lambe. 

Speechment. nonce-word. [f. Speech sb . 1 or z>.] 
A speech or oration. 

x8s4 Huxley in L. Huxley Life (1900) I. viii. 1x3, I am 
rejoiced you liked my speechment, 

Speed (spfd), sb. Form?: 1 spoed (spod), 
1-0 sped, 3-6 spede, 5-7 speede, 6- speed; 4 


spied, 4-8 speid ; 5 spyd(e, 6-7 spide. [OE. 
spid, earlier speed, = MDu. spoed, spoet (Du .spoed), 
OS. sp6d, spot (MLG. spbd-, spdl, spoet , spoil), 
OHG. spot, spuot (MHG. sput), f. OE. spdwan, 
OHG. spuon to prosper, succeed.] 

I. +1. Abundance. Obs. 

Also freq. in OE. ‘substance, means, wealth’. 
a 900 Cynewulf Crist 604 He us set giefeS, & aehta sped, 
welan ofer widlond. a 1000 Genesis 1084 Tubal Cain, se puih 
snytro sped smi3 craeftega wses. c 1200 Ormin 12079 Off 
patthemm weoielldahhtess spedd A33 waxebp mare& mare. 
Ibid. 12252 Off lafeirddom, off ahhtess sped, c xaso Gen. 4 
Ex. X22 Of euerile ou3t, of euerilcsed, Was er3e mad moder 
of sped. 

t 2. Power, might. Obs. 

971 Blickl. Horn, ijg bonne syndon on pyssum Simone 
twa speda, mannes & deofles. ciooo Ags. Ps. (Thorpe) 
1 xxxvi ii. 7 pu eart msegena God, ..nis pe ealra gelic ahwaer 
on spedum. c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 25 God..unspered al Se 
fendes sped, And help Sor he saj mikel ned. Ibid. 2995 Her 
hem wantede mijt and sped. 

3. Success, prosperity, good fortune ; profit, ad- 
vancement, furtherance. Obs. exc. Se. or arch. 

c 723 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) P 707 Prguentus, spoed. 
Ibid. S 646 Successus, spoed. «goo Cynewulf Elene 1182 
He ah set \vi53e sped, sigor set saecce. exoaa Ags. Ps. 
(Thorpe) lv. 4 lc..on God-.gelyfe, pmt minre sprsece sped 
folgie. c xaso Gen. $ Ex. 2221 [They] hauen it so to iacob 
bro^t, And tolden him so of here sped. Ibid. 392? Al..is 
fuitum and his sped, a 1300 Cursor M. 22886 (Edinb.), pe 
mar man swink him par aboutin Fra sped pe fene he sal ben 
outin. 1390 Gower Conf. II. xi For Slowthe is mihti to 
confounde The spied of every mannes weik. c 1407 Lydg. 
Reson 4 Sens. 4906 Now shal ye here..Al the processe of 
my spede. x4X2-ao — Chron, Troy iv. 4662 Myn entent is nat 
to repreue Joure wyse conseil.. Jif it conclude to pe comoun 
spede Of my peple and sauacioun, 1303-4 A ct 19 Hen, VII, 
c. 19 Preamb., For their owne spede and lucre they suffer 
their ledder to pass untruly coryed. c 15x0 More Picus 
Wks. 32 What seruice maie so desirable bee, As where all 
turnetn to thyne owne spede. x6xx Chapman Widdowes T. 
Wks. 1873 III. 8 , 1 am assured of my speede. 1786 Burns 
Ep. Young Friend xi, In ploughman phrase ‘ God send you 
speed \ 1791 Learmont Poems 51 We wiss him speed Till 
he unravel ilka quiik. 1899 Greig Logie o’ Buchan xii, 203 
Guid-bye than, Jamie; and I wish ye a’ speed and forder. 

b. With aajs., as good, evil, etc. : Success, for- 
tune, lot. 

ex 230 Gen. 4 Ex. 309 Jet ic wene I can a red, Sat hem sal 
bringen iwel sped. ^14. . Sir Beues (1894) 182/2 God send 
them evyll spede. 1431 Rolls ofParlt. V. 2x9/2 The good 
spede of this Act of Resumption. 1335 Goodly Prymer S j b, 
That temyng women may hau'e ioyfull spede in their labour. 
1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 1097/1 In the assistance, .all 
their hope of prosperous speed consisted. 1634 Canne Necess. 
Separ. (1840) 221 It is.. worth the noting, what ill speed 
Mi. Dayrelf hath still in all his testimonies. 1631 Weldon 
Crt. Cltas. 194 Another Parliament was summoned, wherein 
..theie proved no better a good speed and successe than a 
mere frustration of all hopes on both hands. 1724 Dr Foe 
Mem. Cavalier (1840) 113 The king wished us good speed. 
x8oo Malkin Gil Bias v. 1. Fax You give way to difficulties 
with more haste than good speed. 

Comb, a 1616 Bbaum. & Fl. Little Fr. Lawyer v. iii, They 
are men of a charitable vocation,.. And put a good speed 
penny in my purse. 

o. To come ( good ) speed, to be successful. So 
to come bad, ox no, speed, to be more or less un- 
successful. Sc. 

* *33 7 Divm. Occurr. (Bann. Cl.) 19 He come no speid 
but depairtit with lepulse. c 1620 Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers 
(1855) 57, I at the market have this day come speede. 1638 
A, Cant Serm. at Edinburgh (1699) 21 If I had hope to 
come speed with you. 1736 Mrs. Calderwood in Coltness 
Collect. (Maitland Club) 232 There was one came about 
gathering charity,, .but she came very ill speed. 1824 Miss 
Ferrier Inker, xxxii, No wonder he came such bad speed 
at the courting. Ibid., Somebody has come good speed. x88x 
W. Gregor Folk-Lore xx ii. x6i Sittin beggars cumna speed, 
f 4. a. Assistance, aid, help. Obs. 

c 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 2882 And pat may be thurgh 
helpe and spede Of prayer of frendes and almusdede. 13. . 
E. E. A llit, P. B. 1607 purj pe sped of be spyryt pat sprad 
hym with-inne. 1309 Rolls ofParlt. III. 451 [To] procede 
as hym thoght for the best. ., for the spede of this nede and 
of all the Patlement 1423 Ibid. IV. 356 In spede as wele of 
the Kynges nede, as of his peple. ? a 1300 Chester PI. x. 79 
Haue here of me, to do thee speede, right a gay garment. 

f b. One who, or that which, promotes success 
or prosperity. Obs. 

c 1375 Cursor M. 21348 (Fairf.), Of pe rode now for to rede, 
ihesus criste he be mi spede. 1377 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 1. 215 
He that was ur most spede Is selden seye and sone foqete. 
c 1450 Gods tow Reg. 4 [Cross] of ihesu criste beeuer oure 
spede. 1377 Grange Golden Aphrod., etc. S iv, Adewe 
therefore, God be thy speede. xspx Troub. Raigne K, John 
(1611) 54 S, Francis be your speed. 1506 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 
in. 1. xgo Good-manners be your speede. 1681 W. Robbrt- 
son Phraseoi. Gen, (1693) 1158 Christ be our speed. 

II. 5. Quickness in moving or making progress 
from one place to another, usually as the result 
of special exertion j celerity, swiftness ; also, 
power or rate of progress. 

In OE. only in the dat. plur. used adverbially. In ME- 
freq. in .advb, phrases, as a good speed, or with preps, (cf. 

7 and 8). 

a 1000 Genesis 2397 Jew! ton him pa aedre ellorfuse after bare 
sprsece spedum feran. c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 1598 Fro bersabe he 
ferde wig sped, a 1300 Cursor M, 16597 Him pai can to nede, 
At tak pe tan end o pe tre, to ga pe better spede. <1x330 
Will. Paleme 1765 William & pemayde. . gon forppurjth pe 
gardin a wel god spede. a 1400 Sir Perc. 720 For to rynne 
sebo mjgte not thole Ne folowe hym no spede. c 1430 St. 
Cuthbert (Surtees) 1727 For mare spede be ship he went. 
c 1450 Holland Howlat 292 He wald nocht spair for to spring 
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on a gud speid. 15 ■ . Christ's Kirk 143 in Bantu ATS. 287 
Ho suld bene swift that gat him, throw speid. 1596 Shaks. 
Merch. V. in.iv. 56 Madam, I goe withall conuenient speed. 
1667 Milton P. L. il 700 Back to thy punishment, . . and to 
thy speed add wings. 1697 Dryden Vzrg. Georg, nr. 303 
Thus, form’d for speed, he challenges the Wind. 1758 
Johnson Idler No. 6 T 10 The true causes of her speed 
were fear and love. 1797 S. St Ht. Lee Canterb. T. (1799) I. 
335 He exerted all the speed fatigue would allow. 1823 
Scott Quentin D. xvii, The Scottish mountaineer was at 
liberty to put forth a speed which was unnvalled in his own 
glens. 1847 Mabryat Childr. N. Forest xxii, That’s a fine 
horse you were riding, sir. Has he much speed ? 1891 

Farrar Darkn, $Dawux ii, Pudens had seen him,, run up 
the steps with a speed which a Roman regarded as very 
undignified. . 

to. Of things : Swiftness, rapidity, velocity, of 
direct or circular movement; rate of motion or 
revolution. 

c xaoo Ormin 18094 All swa se waterrstrasm A33 fletebb 
for)> & emebJj Towarrd te sse wibb mikell sped. 1360 Daus 
tr. Sleidane's Comm. 83 It began at the Ocean sea, &. .spred 
over all Germany, & with unspeakeable spede. 1390 Shaks. 
Com. Err. i.i. no Her part. .Was carried with more speed 
before the winde. 1619 in Eng. 4 Germ. (Camden) 156, 1 
know not whether I should have beene diverted a second time 
from taking the speede of the river if [etc.]. 1742 Gray Eton 
29 What idle progeny succeed To chase the rolling circle's 
speed? 1823 Scott Quentin D. xxvii,.What has taken some 
time to narrate, happened, in fact, with the speed of light. 
1857 Duffeein Lett. High Lat. (ed. 3) 410 Then, notwith- 
standing the slowness of the speed, it requires as much luck 
as skill to avoid collisions. 1883 M. P. Bale Saw-Mills 
309 If a sawing or planing machine is driven at a very great 
rate of speed. 

c. With numerals or adjs. forming attrib. combs. 
1871 Pout ledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. Apr. Suppl. 3/2 Three- 
speed Pulley. 1885 Field 31 Jan. 121/3 A 1 ten-speed gear 1 
tricycle. 1904 IVestm. Gas, 5 July 12/1 Very high-speed 
passenger trains. 

0 . Quickness, promptness, or dispatch in the per- 
formance of some action or operation. Freq. in 
the phrase with (all) speed. 

For the proverbial contrast with haste , see Haste si. 6. 
a 1000 Genesis 2667 Spedum ssegde eorlum Abimeleh . . wal- 
dendes word, c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 1083 So seiden Sis angeles to 
loth wiS sped, c 1425 Abraham's Sacrifice 376 in Non-Cycle 
Myst. Plays (igoo) siThys fyei eschall biene afullgoodspyd. 
1526 Pitgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) gob, Let vs ryse agayne 
with all spede. 1577 B. Googe Heresback's Husb. § 29 
Barley.. must be geathered with more speede then other 
graynes. c 1614 Sir W. Mure Dido 4 s. Eneas 1. 77 Let vs 
a navie then prepair with speid. 1663 S. Patrick Parab. 
Pilgr. xii. (1687) 81 All that surprizes me is . . that such feeble 
words as mine should.. with such speed excite so high a 
degree of Love. *701 Penn in Peunsylv. Hist. Soc. Mem. 
IX. 51 Get them transcribed by good hands with all speed. 
1761 Gray Odin 1 Uprose the King of Men with speed. 
1847 Helps Friends in C. 1. viii. 128 Insist upon speed in 
learning... This speed gives the habit of concentrating 
attention. i8gr Farrar Darkn. 4 Dawn lv, The execu- 
tion of the Christians was to be hurried on with all speed. 

to. Photogr. The relative rapidity with which a 
plate, film, etc., is acted upon by light or by a 
developer. 

1892 Abney Tnstr. Photogr. (ed. 9) 103 Measuring the 
speed and gradation of plates. 

7 . In various prepositional phrases ; 

+ a. In speed, with speed, speedily. Obs. 
e 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 1221 Abraham rapede him sone in sped 
for to fulfillen godes reed. 6 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxix. 

( Placidas ) 800 One Jie mom scho went in sped to be gret 
maister of be knycntede. Ibid, xxxiii. ( George ) 233 Ta H 
horse in spede, & pas in haste fra bis stede. a *586 Sidney 
Ps. xxxi. i, Deliver me, deliver me in speed. 1396 Shaks. 
Merch. V. hi, iv. 49 Take this same letter . .In speed to 
Mantua. 

to. At speed (also fatf his speed , fan or upon 
the speed), at a rapid rate of movement. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. vi. 259 [He] stroke at me with his 
halfe-pike; but his hoise being at his speed, I preuented his 
cruelty. 1646 Evance Noble Order 26 They are most upon 
the speed after [this game]. *670 Milton Hist. Eng. Wks. 
1738 II, x6 Riding on the speed down, a steep Hill. 1781 
Cowper Table-T. 685 Always at speed, and never drawing 
bit. 1807 Sir R. Wilson Prim . Diary (1862) II. viii. 293 
We were galloping at speed when an unfortunate marais 
received my horse. 1865 Visct. Milton & W. B. Cheadle 
N.-IV. Passage by Land iv. (1867) 62 We gained on them 
rapidly, until within about 200 yards, when they went off at 
speed. 

o. At (or f on) full speed, =8 b. 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones xi. ii, The young lady looking 
behind her, saw several horses coming after on full speed. 
1784 Cowper Task vi. 331 The horse, .That skims the spa- 
cious meadow at full speed. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. 
I. 610 The waggoners drove off at full speed. *877 M. M. 
Grant Sun-Maid ii, The Marquis drove at full speed. 

8. In advb. phrases (without article) : 

■f A. Good speed, speedily, quickly. Obs. 
a xaoo Cursor M. 4786 , 1 sagh caf on be watur flete j . . dun- 
ward flette it wel god spede. 1373 Barbour Bruce iv. 507 
3 on is the kyng, but dreid ; Ga we furth till hym bettir 
speid. 6x420 Avow. Arth, xl, Toward Carlele ryjte He 
hies, gode spede, 1300-20 Dunbar Poems xxxiii. 24 Ha 
fled away gud speid. 

to. Pull speed, with the utmost speed possible. 
(Cf. 7 c.) Also attrib, 

Wyclif Dent. iii. 18 Fulspeed goo 3e before joure 
britheren. 1834-66 Earl Orrery Partken. (1676) 343 He 
thrust himself into the Wood full speed. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's 
Voy, E. Ind. 2x2 , 1 ran full speed towards her to help her. 
*737 [S. Berington] Mem. G. de Lucca (1738) 69 Ten or a 
dozen armed Turks came upon us full Speed from the Town. 
*833 W. Irving Tour Prairies xxi. 187 Away several of them 


dashed, full speed. 1860 Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 139 The 
engines are going ‘ full speed ahead 1890 Times 18 Sept. 
4/2 The Blanche.. went out.. for her four hours’ full-speed 
trial of her engines. 

8 . a. To make speed, to hurry, to make haste. 
1348 Udall, etc. j Erastn. Par. Matt. iii. 30 Jesus left 
Galile..& maketh spede vnto Jordane. 1348-9 (Mar.) 
Bk. Comm. Prayer , Mom. Prayer, O God, make spede to 
saue me. 1633 R. N. tr. Camden's Hist. Elis. 1 . 60 Though 
she made but slow speed about it. 1663 Extr. State P. rel. 
Friends (1911)11. 180 Make all possible speed and gett Matts 
and deales for a Bulke head there if to be had. x868 Free- 
man Norm. Cong. (1877) II. vii. 1x7 They made good speed 
with their journey. 

f to. To have, or get, the speed of, to outdistance, 
get ahead of (one). Obs. 

1603 Shaks. Macb. 1. v. 36 Our Thane is comming : One 
of my fellowes had the speed of him. X646 Fulllr Good 
Th. in IVorse T. (1841) 106 The other had got the speed of 
him, having first accused himself, . . and already obtained his 
pardon. 

10 . a. An inflammatory disease of cattle. 

1704 Diet. Rust, s.v., Speed. This Distemper in Cattle 
[1723 Fam. Diet., in Black Cattle] may well he so called, 
because it either mends or ends in three Days time, a x8oo 
Pegge Suppl. Grose, Speed , a disease among young cattle 
in the Autumn. North. X834 Youatt Cattle 362 In the 
West Riding, where from the rapidity with which it runs 
its couise it is called the speed, it also generally begins 
behind. x88x Sheldon Dairy Farming 63/1 Calves are 
extremely liable to the fatal disease of 1 hyant ‘speed’. 

b. A section of a cone-pulley giving a par- 
ticular rate of speed. 

x88x Young Every Man his own Mechanic § 330. 237 The 
steps or speeds of the cone pulleys are generally flat and 
driven by a fiat leathern belt, 
o. (See quot.) 

1889 W. Marcroft Ups 4 Downs 18 The class of machinery 
first made at the Hartford New Woiks, Werneth, was called 
speeds, generally known as loving flames. 

11 . attrib. and Comb, a. In tbe names of devices 
or apparatus for regulating or indicating speed, as 
speed-check , -clock, - cone , -gauge, etc. 

Descriptions of some of these are given by Knight Diet. 
Mech. (1873-84). The number of such combs, has greatly 
increased in recent years, as speed-band, .board, -brake, 
•gear, etc. 

1898 IVestm. Gas. x8 Nov. 9/1 The Sawyer footbrake — 
which appears to be a very reliable form of "speed-check. 
1862 Catal. Internal. Exhib., Brit. II. No. 3220, Watch- 
man's detector clocks, Steam or "speed clock. x86g Rankine 
Machinery 4 Mil/work 3x2 The most convenient way of 
changing the velocity-ratio of totation of a pair of shafts. . 
is by means of ‘"speed-cones 1843 Civil Eng. 4 Arch. 
Jntl. VI. 248/2 The name SillomStre. .might be well ren- 
dered in English "Speed-gauge. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 
2261/2 Osborne's speed-gage is for the purpose of determin- 
ing the late of speed at which shafting or wheels are rotating. 
X858 Simmonds Diet. Trade , * Speed-indicator, a gauge for 
testing the velocity of steam engines or machines. 1863 A. 
Young Nant.Dict. 244 Tyssen’s Ship’s Log, or Speed Indi- 
cator. x8ga Photogr. Ann, II. 341 A roller blind shatter, 
with outside speed indicator. 1898 Kipling Fleet in Being 
ii, The Sub watches the "speed-lights of the next ahead, for 
as those lanterns change so must he adjust his pace. 1873 
Knight Diet . Mech. 1262 Tbe fly-wheel (of a foot-lathe), on 
which is the cord passing to the "speed-pulley of the bead- 
stock. Ibid. 226a Such a machine . .does not fulfill the con- 
ditions of a "speed-recorder. x88o Engineer XLIX. 404 
"Speed regulator for light machineiy. 1888 Jacobi Printers' 
Vocab. X29 * Speed riggers, riggers graduated to allow of 
the driving band being shifted to increase or reduce the 
running power. 

to. Denoting the attainment of, or capacity for, 
high-speed, as speed-gallop, -skating (hence -skater, 
-skate). 

Also, in recent use, speed-boat, -car, -lathe. 

1852 R. F. Burton Falconry Valley Indus viii, 8x The 
four miles of best speed gallop. 1883 Daily News 24 Jan. 
6/7 The performances of the exponents of speed skating. 
1894 Westm. Gass. 6 Jan. 3/2 The tendency is altogether in 
favour of the ' speed’ skate as against the slow, antiquated 
article. 1897 Ibid, 27 Jan, 7/2 Speed-skaters .. are thoroughly 
enjoying themselves. 

c. Miscellaneous, as speed-capacity, -limit, 
-praise, -rate, -stroke, -trial, etc. ; speed-man, a 
cyclist who rides at a high rate of speed; speed- 
way U.S., a special track for rapid cycling or 
motoring; f speed while, a short time. 

X900 Daily Express 16 July x/x A motor car with a claimed 
"speed capacity of 83 miles an hour. 1893 Outing XXII. 
104/2 Both assured her owner that she had not touched her 
"speed limit. 1896 Cycling Times 10 June 2/4 Smith, who 
is a 1 "speed man,’ maybe able to push the same machine. . 
to the tune of twenty [miles] an hour. X605 Sylvester Du 
B artas n. iii. 1. Vocation 861 Thou that thrice .. Losest thy 
"speed-praise, and thy life beside. X894 C. H. Cook Thames 
Rights 23 The reasons against fixing a "speed-rate are these. 
a z6x8 Sylvester Mem, Mortalities ii. Wks. (Grosart) II. 
223 Having Death's "speed-stroak undiscerned given. X885 
Pall MallG, 14 Jan. xx/i The "speed trials of the Umbria 
..and the Collingioood. 1894 Voice (N. Y.) 28 June, New 
York has millions of dollars to spend upon its uptown parks 
and "speedways, xa., E, E. Allit, P. B. 1283 Alle he spoyled 
spitously in a "sped whyle. 

d. With vbl. sbs. and ppl. adjs., as speed-making, 
- mingling. \ - multiplying , -producing. 

X548 Elyot, Properantia, haast, speede makyng. x6xx 
Cotgr., Acceleration, hast, or speedmaking. 1873 Knight 
Diet. Mech. 2262/1 This gearing-up or.. speed-multiplying 
..is found in many kinds of machinery. Ibid, 2262/2 A 
system of speed-multiplying gear. X883-94 R. Bridges Eros 
4 Psyche Nov. vi, Betwixt the twin speed-mingling fans of 
gold, 1893 Outing XXII. xo6 Another great speed-produc- 
ing son of the same sire. 190s Munsefs Mag. XXV. 737/x 


When the colt settled into his stride again, tbe effort at 
speed making was continued as before. 

Speed (spfd), v. Forms: 1 spedan, 3-5 speden 
(3 -enn, 5 -ya), 4-5 sped, 6 spede ; 4-7 speede, 
6- speed; 5-6 Se. speid, 6 spead. Pa. t. 2 
spsedde, 2-6 spedde, 3 spede, 4- sped, 4-7 
spedd. Pa. pple. 3-5 i-sped, 5 i-spedde; 4 
y-sped(d, y-spedde; 3- sped, 4-6 spedd, 5-6 
spedde. Also 3 rd sing. pres. 3-4 spet, 5 spette. 
[OE. spidan (once; otherwise gesptdan, early ME. 
i-speden), = MDu. spoeden, spueden (Du. spoeden ), 
OS. spSdian(MLG. and LG. spSden ) , O H G. spuoten 
(G. spuden, sputen, from LG.), f. the stem *spdd- : 
see Speed j 5 .] 

I. L intr. Of persons : To succeed or prosper ; 
to meet with success or good fortune ; to attain 
one’s purpose or desire. Now arch. 

993 Battle of Maldon 34 Ne burfe we us spillan, gif ge 
spedab to j>am. a xxaa O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 656, 
Swa he spedde swa him Crist hufle, swa bet in feuna geare 
wsss bet mynstre gare. X154 Ibid. an. 1140, Eustace., 
wende to bigston Normandi hser Jmrh, oc he spedde litel. 
6x200 Ormin 123x7 He,.wollde winnenn Crist.. All alls he 
wann Eve & Adam, Jiff batt he mihhte spedenn. 6 1273 
Moral Ode 258 in O. E. Misc., Ne his poure kunesmen at 
him ne myhte nouht spede. a 1300 Cursor M. 734 In hisauen 
schap To sped he hopd haue na hap. 136a Langl. P. PI. 
A. iii. 164 Menede hire to be kyng To haue space to speken, 
spede sif heo mihte. c 1423 Brut 363 So the King come to 
Engelond ayen, for lesyng of moo or his peple, and bus he 
spedde not pere. 1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 13 
Quhen he sawe that he mycht nocht in that maner spede. 
1300-20 Dunbar Poems xiii. 24 Some speidis [at law], for he 
in couit hes menis. a 134a Wyatt in Totters Misc. (Arb.) 
53 Soonest he spedes, that most can lye and fayn. 1647 N. 
Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. iv. (1739) 9 [They] sent for aid 
where they were most like to speed for tbe present, and left 
the future to look to it self, a x688 Bunyan Israel's Hope 
Encour. Wks. 1855 1 . 614 Wouldst thou be a man that would 
pi ay and prevail? Why, pray to God in the faith of the 
merits of Christ, and speed. 1833 Scott Betrothed xxiii, 
Here we come near to the spot where we hope to speed, or 
no wheie. 1833 Browning Paracelsus in. 989 This he has 
done and nobly. Speed that may I 1836 J. Martin Dis- 
courses 367 It is a thing in which we are sure of speeding. 

Prov. c 1470 Gol. 4 Gaw. 879 Oft in romanis I reid : Airiy 
spot ne, late speid. 1593 R. Harvey Philad. 5 He that goeth 
aspymg goeth aspeeaing. [See also Spare v. 1 6 c.] 

+ b. Const, of: To succeed in getting, obtaining, 
or accomplishing. Obs. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxiii. 151 Many grete lordes has 
assayd diuerse tymes to passe ;..bot bai myght nojt spede 
of baire iournee. 1330 Hickscomer (1005) 148 But there he 
could not speed of his piey. 1330 Palsgr. 727/1 And y 
maye spede of this ones,! care nat and I never sewe to him 
whyle I lyve. 1373 L. Lloyd Marrow of Hist. (1653) 
Untill she sped of the like chance that Procris did, she 
could never be quiet. x6oo Pory tr. Leo's Africa 1. 41 Their 
young men may goe a wooing to diuers maides, till such 
time as they haue sped of a wife. 1643 Prvnne Sov. Power 
Pari. App. 26 But ne sped little of his purpose. 

2 . With advs. : To succeed or fare well, ill, etc. 

a xxaa O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1x14, Sona pae r aefter 

sende se cyng him. .to Rome aefter bes asreb’ pallium, & an 
munec mid him.,, & hi baer well spaeddon. 6 xaoo Ormin 
14242 Swa batt te33 mihhtenn spedenn wel To winnenn 
erblic ahhte. c 1230 Gen. 4 Ex. 1385 And flu salt Se betie 
sped, If it befl bi flin faderes led. Ibid. 33x4 ‘Ille,’ he 
seiden, 1 haue we sped ’. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. iVace 
(Rolls) 4279 Y trowe boa schalt fol euele spede. 1377 Langl. 
P. PI. B. iii. 270 Spille it and spare it nou}te, bow shalt 
spede be bettere. a 1435 tr. Ardeme's Treat. Fistula, etc. 
73, 1 spedde effectuously with sich a clistre bat is ber made. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 113V1 He answerd that he had 
euyl spedde. 1373 Tusser Husb. (1878) 44 But worse shall 
he speed, that soweth ill seed. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. 
1 . 128/2 Some warres he had, and sped diuerslie. a 1628 
Preston New Cov. (1634) 86 When we pray best, we speed 
best. 1676 Hobbes Iliad n. 116 , 1 wonder less that we no 
better speed. 1791 Cowper Odyss, vii. 61 For boldest men 
Speed ever best. 

to. With how (or however). 

c*» 3 ° Hali Meid. 27 Hwase, of engel, lihteS to iwurflen 
lahere ben a beast, . . loke hu ba spede 1 c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 
I. 148 Heo tolden b e kinge al beoie cas, hov heo hadde 
i-sped. a 1300-1400 Cursor M. 17288 + 123 Pai . , told vnto ber 
maisters how bat bai hade spedd. c 1450 Lovelich Merlin 
9656 Merlyne hadde hym told., hou that they thanne sped- 
den jn desert, a 1333 Ld. Berners Hnon lxxxL 247 He 
demaunded how I had sped in my iourney. 1563 B. Googe 
Eglogs , etc. (Arb.) 114, I entred in, with feareftill Harte, 
muche doutyng howe to speede. *6x7 Moryson I tin. 11. 
109 Not caring how the messengers sped, so the letters were 
not understood. 1633 in Hatton Corr. (Camden) 9 How- 
ever wee speed heere, 4 of our Est India shipps are taken 
by the Dutch. *766 Goldsm. Vicar x, Well, my girls, how 
have you sped? 1814 Southey Roderick xxv. 501 Go tell 
thy father now how thou hast sped With all thy treasons 1 
183a Miss Yonge Cameos (1877) I. xvii. 129 If she could 
thus treat a royal uncle, how must not men inferior in rank 
have sped ? 

c. With as or thus. 

1649 Milton Eikon. 13 In this Warr against the Church 
hee hath sped as other haughty Monarchs, whom God hath 
harden’d tothesameenterprize. 1633 Holcroft Procopius, 
Pers. IV arsz. 24 Thus the Romans spedd with these people. 

3 . wipers. To go or fare (well or ill) with a per- 
son, etc, f In early use with dat. or to. 

6x205 Lav. 18695 pa iseh Vfler king pat him ne spedde 
nafling. Ibid. 29508 pu scalt. .beode per godes godd-spel; 
pe seal spede ful wel.. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8163 pe cris- 
tme were of be sarazins an onywar biset, & vor be sarazins 
were ywar, hom spedde wel be bet. a 1333 Life Adam 67 
in Horstm. Atiengl. Leg. (1878) 140 To Adam wende we, 
And loke we hou him spet pat.. He brak godes comand- 
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ment 1543 Brinklow Compl. xxiv. (1874) 69 Comenly it 
spedeth vnhappyly to that reame, where thei be embassy tors. 
16x0 Guilum Heraldry m.xii xaa Though sometime itspeed 
with them contrary to their Titles. 1854 Ferrier Inst. 
Metaph. Introd. 8 As time has advanced, it has constantly 
sped worse with philosophy, instead of speeding better. 

4. Of things ; To prove successful ; to thrive. 

c xaoo Ormin 1765 Godess enngleJ>eod Ne maw nohht unn- 
derrstanndenn Hu mikell Cristess bede ma33 Towarrd hiss 
faderr spedenn. a 1300 Cursor M. 28317 OJjer mans be. 

f inyng of gode dede Oft-sith i letted for to spede. a. 1586 
idney Ps. xxxvit. iii. Lay all thy trusting On hym, and he 
will make it speed. i6a6 W. Yonge Diary (Camden) 93 
Arminianism and Felagianism do much speed abroad, In 
divers parts of this realm. 17x3 Swift Cadenus <$■ Vanessa 
Wks, 1755 III. 11. 7 A project . . which, if it sped, Wou'd 
shew the merits of the cause. 1866 Contemp. Rev. I. 263 
The suits of the Bishop of Salisbury against Dr. Williams 
and of Dr. Fendall against Mr. Wilson had not sped. 

b. With modifying words (as well , ill, how , 
etc.) : To succeed, fare, go (on), make progress, etc. 

a xa sp Owl # Night. 763 Oft spet wel a lute lyste, par 
muche stiengpe. .myste. c 1400 Gamelyn 800 ‘I se wel,’ 
seyde Gamelyn, ‘ the justice is sette; Go aforn, Adam, and 
loke how it spette.’ a 14*3 tr. Ardeme's Treat. Fistula , etc. 
95 And so schal it better spede. _ X449 in Cal. Proc. Chaste. 
Q. Eliz. (1830) II. 55 The xxvjli. levyng behynde shall be 
wele and truly paied. .unto the forseid Thomas like as the 
forseid weikes spedyn. 1543 Brinklow Lament. Aivb, 
The Cytie neuer speadeth so euell, as when they so ronne 
a whore hountinge. x68x W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 
s.v., This business speeds well under our hands. 1733 W. 
Ellis Chiltern <5- Vale Farm. 79 The Acorn here may speed 
very well. 1781 Cowper Conversat. 316 Relate how many 
weeks they kept their bed, How an emetic or cathartic sped. 
1833 Prescott Philip II, 1. viii. 1 . 114 Philip's suit no longer 
sped so favorably as before. 

+5. To be profitable, expedient, or useful. Chiefly 
impers. Ohs. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serin. Sel. Wks. II. xog It spedij? to 30U pat 
o man die for be puple. 138a — Ecclus. xxxvii. 31 For- 
sothe not alle thingus to alle speden. 1433 Jas. I. Hingis 
Q. xxviii, Ane wofull wrecche that to no wight may spede. 
a 1423 tr. Arderne's Treat. Fistula, etc. 3 Foi-als-miche in 
hard thingis it spedith to studiers for td perseuere and abide. 

6. trans. To further or assist (a person); to cause 
to succeed or prosper. Also refl. Now arch, 
a 1240 Sawles Warde in O. E. Horn. I. 267 Hwa se pis writ 
haueo ired, Ant crist him haueS swa isped, Ichbidde..pet 
3e bidden ofte for me. a 1300 Cursor M. 29002 Seuen ar J?ai 
[rc. boons] pat vs mai spede Til al pateuer we haue of nede. 
c 1386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 113 , 1 prey you speed us in al that 
ye may. c 1430 Syr Tryam. 1196 Y tryste in God that he 
schalle me spede. 1303-4 Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 28 Preamb., 
The Kinges Hig.hnes..is therfor enclyned to here & spede 
resonably the seid peticioners. 1530 Palsgr. 727/1 Serve 
God well and he shall spede you in all your busynes. 1601 
Shaks. Jul. C. I. ii. 88 For let the Gods so speed mee, as I 
loue The name of Honor, more then I feare death. 

absol. 13,. E.E. A Hit. P. B. 551 On spec of a spote may 
spede to mysse Of pe sy3te of pe souerayn pat syttez so 
hy}e. 1819 Scott Ivanhoe xli, Achieving an adventure, 
with only his good sword, and his good arm to speed. 

b. In the phrase God speed vie, thee , etc. , or varia- 
tions of this. (Cf. God-speed.) Also God speed the 
plough , etc. 

(a) c 1320 Sir Tristr. 2266 He may bidde god me spede. 
1373 Barbour Bruce xvur. 389 1 Do than,’ he said, ' and 
god the speid I ’ c 1388 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1700 God spede 
you ; goth forth and ley on faste. c 1400 Gamelyn 827 God 
spede me this day at my newe werk. CX470 Henry Wal- 
lace 11. 93 Go hens, . . the mekill dewill the speid. 1326 
Tindale Matt, xxviii. 9 Iesus mett them saymge : God 
spede you. 1333 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 4 As for other that 
haue no witte/thei wil neuer learne it, therefore God speede 
them. 16x7 in Birch Crt. $ Times Jas. I (1848) II. 17 God 
speed him, and send him a better voyage than I even hope 
for 1 1641 Milton Reform, n. Wks. 1851 III. 42 The little 
adoe., puts mee into the mood to tell you a tale ere I proceed 
further ; and Menenius Agrippa speed us. 1677 Mi£ge Fr. 
Diet. 11. s.v., God speed you welj. x8io Scott Ivanhoe 
xxxii, Rowena waved a graceful adieu to him. .—the Saxon 
bade God speed him. x866- in Sc. use (Eng. Dial. Diit.). 

absol. c 1586 C'tess Pembroke Ps. cxxix. v, God speed, 
friendes, God give you joy. 1394 Shaks. Rich. HI, u. iii. 6 
3 Cit. Neighbours, God speed. 1602 [see £]. * 

(b) c 1300 Spede the Plough 8 I pray to God, spede wele 
the plough. 1389 T. Norton Warning agst. Papists 0 iv. 
Let vs draw, .together, and then say and sing merily, God 
spede the ploughe of England. 1389 Horsey Trav. (Hakl. 
Soc.) App. 310 Thearby have they mayntayned their de- 
cayed trade, .by meanes of their traffyeque. God speed 
their plowe 1 1602 Dekicer Honest Wh. xii ,Ditke. Godspeed, 
father. Mad. God speed the Plow, thou shalt not speed 
me. x6xo Fletcher Faithf Sheph. n. i, Great Pan for 
Syrinx sake bid speed our Plow. 178X Cowper Charity 123 
Heav'n speed the canvass, gallantly unfurl'd [etc.], 
f c. In the adjuration Ai God me speed , etc. Ohs. 
C1320 Sir Tristr. 1631 pe king swore, so god him spede, 
pat bopen schuld haue rijt. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xi. von 
* Jut sauereb me nat pi sawe,’ quap ich, * so me crist spede ’. 
c 1440 [see So adv. 19]. c 1460 Towneley Myst. x. 194 Whos 
is that chyld, so god the spede? 

f d. Const, of or with ; To provide or furnish 
(one) with something. Chiefly in pa, pple. Also 
refl. Ohs. 

X530 Tindale Ansvo, Sir T. More Wks. (1373) 249/2 We 
beleue, we deserue to be sped of all that our blynd hartes 
desire. 1534 Interlude of Youth vs Hazl. Dpdsley II. 17, 1 
can speed thee of a servant of price, That will do thee good 
service. 1378 Pettie Petite P allace 36 She. .began to cast 
in her head how she myght be sped of an other husband. 
x6oo Holland Livy in. xlvi. 119 For this time I am sped of 
sureties ynough. x8ox — Pliny 1 . 144 There also a man may 
be sped with bondslaues. 1663 Brath wait Comment Two T. 
(xgox) 56 Of such an one she speeds herself, that it seems 
his Soul deserv'd well of her, 


7. In pa. pple, (see also prec.) : a. Furthered or 
brought to the end or condition desired j so dealt 
with as to be satisfied or well situated. (In later 
use also with well.) 

13.. Cursor M. 24752 (Gott), pat gifs me list of hir to rede, 
For he es all spedd pat scho will spede. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 
94 Er thou be sped, Thou schalt me leve such a wedd, That 
[etc.]. C1420 Lydg. Loud. Lyckpeny v, But, lackyng mony, 
I could not be sped, c 1430 Reg. Oseney iii If hit happe 
my wife to be i-spedde in child-beryng at Barton. 1566 
Pasquine in Traunce 35 For the moste part, she that went 
to bed a Virgin, arose from. thence spedde with hir errande. 
X57X Campion Hist. Irel. vi. (1633) *8 And then if they can 
get a piece of rugge to cover them, they aie well sped. 
1657 W. Rand tr. Gassendi's Life Peiresc 1. no [He] went 
on purpose . . into Dauphine ; and returned sped, about the 
beginning of the year following. 1680 H. More Apocal. 
Apoc. 208 But they that have obtained their glorified body, 
..they are sped already, and are safe from this fate. 1713 
Guardian No. 100 (1756) II. 78 When the maid was once 
sped, she was not suffered to tantalize the male part of the 
commonwealth. 1884 Swinburne Atalauta 368 That (his 
great bunt with heroes for the hounds May leave thee 
memorable and us well sped. 

b. In contexts implying an evil plight or awk- 
ward situation. 

c 1330 Remedy Love Ixxiii. in Chaucer's Wks. (1532) 
368 b/i To warne him nnwe he is too farre spedde ; It is to 
late him to forbede. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. v. ii. 185 We 
three aie mairied, but you two are sped. x6ox Holland 
Pliny II, 49 Like as those that be sped with the yellow 
jaunise. x6x6 Marlowe's Faustns in M.'s Wks. (1910) 2t7 
Benu. 'Zons, homes againe. Mart. Nay chafe not man, 
we all are sped. 1709 Prior Ladle 92 Told 'em, for Supper 
or for Bed They might go on, ana be worse sped. 1821 
Scott Kentlw. v, ‘we are fairly sped now,' said Foster; 
‘yonder is thy lord's signal '. 

c. Appointed or elected to (or as) something, rare. 

C1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 23 For who so may most gold 

brynge sunnest schal be sped to grete benefices. 1691 
Wood Ath. Oxotu II. 18 His father got him to be sped a 
Kings- scholar at Westminster. 1903 in Farmer & Henley 
Slang Diet. VI. 307 Sped to New College =elected to a 
scholarship. 

f d. Prepared, equipped; skilled or versed in 
something. Ohs. 

a 1450 tr. De Imitations in. xxi. 89 Wherfore be jmu 
spedde &'redy to f^tyng, if bou wolt haue be victory. 1326 
Skelton Magnyf. 562 Can you a iemedyforatysyke,That 
sheweth yourselfe thus spedde in physyke ? a 1329 — P. 
Sparowe 788 In Chauser I am sped, His tales I haue red. 

8. To promote or further v (a matter); to bring 
to or towards a successful issue or termination; 
to accomplish or cairy out. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 23020 Mi will ic hope }>ou will me spede. 
c 1386 Chaucer Sec. Hun's T. 357 Every maner boone That 
he God asked, it were sped ful soone. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 
162 Thei kepte that non other scholde Touchende of love 
his cause spede. a 1423 tr. Ardeme's Treat. Fistula, etc. 
36 pan, forsope, may he . . finaly spede J>e forseid cui e aboute 
four & tuenty wekes. c 1430 Merlin v. 87 And ye haue also 
wele spedde the entente of Merlin. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. 
de W. 1331) x68 This holy prayer for bis ennemyes anone 
was spedde, . . for it conuerted saynt Paule. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 8 The next yere when king William had sped his 
businesse in the sayde Countrie, he returned into England. 
1833 G. Herbert Temple, Cross iv, Ev’n when my hopes 
seem to be sped, I am to grief alive. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Past. vn. 44 These Branches of a Stag.. Young Mycon 
offers, Delia, to thy Shrine. But speed his hunting with thy 
Pow'r divine. 1771 Mrs. Griffith Hist. Lady Barton II. 
sx8 The only amends we can make you, for haying sped 
our frolic, is to desire the favour of your company to dinner. 
1833 Mrs. Browning Prometh. Bound Wks. (1904) 150/1 
May no sin be sped in the word that is said, 1847 Emerson 
Poems (1857) 90 He had so sped his wise affairs That he 
caught Nature in his snares. 

b. spec. To promote, expedite, prosecute (a bill, 
plea, etc.), as a matter of official or legal business. 

1429 Rolls of Par It. IV. 343/2 No Bill shal be sped but 
in the place ordeyned. 1482 in Rymer Foedera (17x1) XII. 
164/2 In passyngand spedyng Letters of Transsumpt under 
the Seale of our Office of Mairaltie, 1366 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. 1 . 466 Nocht to compone nor speid ony con- 
firmatioun upoun the few abonewrittin, 1391 Lambarde 
Archeian (1635) 143 No Bill be sped, but in place ordained 
forCouncell. 1641 Tenues de la Ley (1639)94 All plees touch- 
ing the life or maihem of a man, called Plees of the Crown, 
are usually held and sped in the King's name. 1726 
Ayliffe Parergon 27 All those Writings and Matters, 
which.. are sped in open Court at the Instance of one or 
both of the Parties Litigant, 1884 Law Rep. 27 Chanc. Div. 
63 The Plaintiffs ought to undertake to _ speed the action, 
that is to prosecute the action with due diligence. 

9. fa. To treat of, deal with (a matter). Ohs. 

13*. Cursor M. 224 (Gbtt.), For man! [matters] ar bar for 

to spede, 01374 Chaucer Boeth. v. pr. i. (1868) 149 She 
hadae..tournede b® cours of hir resoun to. somme ober 
binges to ben tretid and to ben ysped. Ibid. pr. iv. 161 
Jit nehab it nat ben determined ne yspedd .. diligently of 
any of vow. 

b. To bring to an end ; to finish or dispatch. 

c 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 2682 Here es be thred parte of 
bis buke spedde. c 1400 Destr. Troy 7601 When this speebe 
was sped, speke bai no fferre. 1470-85 Malory Arthur in. 
x. iii Was there gras, otys, and breed for their horses; 
soone it was sped, and full hard was their souper. 1764 
Goldsm. Trav. xgi At night returning, every labour sped, 
He sits him down the monarch of a shed. . 1823 Scott 
Talism. xvii, Go, speed thine-office quickly, sirrah. 

c. To dispatch, destroy, kill (a person, etc,). 

1594 Plat Jewell-ho. in. 74 They [rats] shall not he able 

to rise, .before you haue sped them. 1603 Play of Stucley 
in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) I. 201 Braving braggart, 
since thou dost seek thy death. Look to thyself; I'll speed 
thee if I can. *834 Fuller Two Serin, so Thus no doubt 


Herod.. was confident he.. had sped and despatched the 
Iewish king amongst the rest. 1733 Pope Prol. Sat. 31 A 
dire dilemma 1 either way I’m sped, If foes, they write, if 
friends, they read me dead. x8xg Scott Ivanhoe xxx, But 
that I woie a shirt of Spanish mail under my plate-coat, I 
had been faiily sped. 1843 Disraeli Sybil vi, xii. III. 310 
‘Yes. I am sped,' he said in a faint voice. 

n. 10 . trans. To send with speed or haste ; to 
huiry (a person, etc.) out or away, also, to force 
to go. 

c 1230 Gen. < 5 - Ex. 3178 Egipte folc hem hauen ut sped. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1638) 106 Assaph-chan seeing 
all as he desiied, speeds away a sure post with letters to 
Curroon. 1678 Spanish Hist. II. 13 Eight Ships com- 
manded by our Admiral were speeded out from Cadis. 
1770 Goldsm. Des. Vill. 309 If to the city sped — what waits 
him.there ? 1781 Cowper Expost. 280 The cry in all thy ships 
is still the same — Speed us away to battle and to fame. 1843 
Sumner True Grandeur Nations 10 The twenty thou- 
sand letters, which each fortnight are speeded from this port 
alone, could not be sent. 1885 Manch. Exam. 10 July 3/2 
Every soul in that part of the mine would be sped into 
eternity. 

b. To send out, cast, discharge, or direct, with 
some degree of quickness and force. 

a 1369 Kingesmyll Godly Adv. (1380) 13 His tong sped- 
yng wordes no faster then thei may seme wel bestowed. 
1791 Cowper Iliad m. 436, I sped my spear in vain. 1830 
Tennyson Poems 43 His last arrow is sped. 1842 Macaulay 
Horatius xlv, Through teeth, and skull, and helmet So 
fierce a thrust he sped. 1891 H. Herman His Angel x ii. 
236 The glance he sped towards his betrothed was brimful of 
expectant love. 

*f*C. To recall hastily. Obs.~' 
z6o6 G. Woodcock Hist. Ivstine vi. 31 This their intent 
gaue matter of great mistrust vnto the Lacedemonians, 
causing them to speed home Agesilaus from bis Persyan 
victories. 

d. To enable (a person) to make speed in de- 
parting or travelling; to further the going or pro- 
gress of; sometimes simply, to bid farewell to. 

1723 Pope Odyss. xv. 84 Tiue friendship's laws are by this 
ruleexprest, Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest. 
173a — Hor. Sat. 11. ii. 160 For I, who hold sage Homer’s 
rule the best, Welcome the coming, speed the going guest. 
1820 Scott Anne of G. xxvi, Assuring them, uiat.. horses 
and faithful attendants should be ready to speed the youth 
on his journey to Nancy. 1849 Rock CIu of Fathers II. 
388 Everywhere the brief- bearer was received, treated, and 
speeded on his way. 1894 B. Chambers Butterfly 241 Next 
morning the host stood once more on the steps, speeding 
the parting Miss Scropes. 

11. To give speed to (a course, etc.) ; to hasten ; 
to cause to be rapid in movement. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19076 Up he ras, And to be temple spede 
his pas. 1387 Trevisa Htgden (Rolls) III. 231 pe corns 
was so i-sped b at the stiokes come to-fore be enemyes. 
1577-87 Holinshed Chron. I. 35/1 So thiough France 
[Claudius] sped his ioumies till he came to the side of the 
Ocean sea. 1700 Dryden Iliad 1. 34 The helpless Piiest 
reply’d no more. But sped bis Steps along the hoarse- 
resounding Shore. 1746 Francis tr. Horace, Art Poet. 21$ 
To the grand Event he [the poet] speeds his Couise. 1807 
J. Barlow Colitmb. m. 16 The king, undaunted in defen- 
sive war. Repels their hordes, and speeds their flight afar. 
1855 Chamier My Travels I. vi. 88 Theie before us passed 
traveller after traveller, each speeding his way to the hotel. 
1883 Howells Silas Lapham (1891) 1 . 35 Let me., take you 
out over the Milldam, and speed this mare a little. I’d like 
to show you what this mare can do. 

b. To press or urge on, esp. in order to bring to 
an early result or termination ; to expedite. 

1390 Gower Conf. 1 . 180 The Souldan..In alle haste his 
cause spedde To sende for the manage. 1463 Bury Wills 
(Camden) 17 To spede the tyme for y» sarmon. 1333 
Stewart Cron, Scot, II. 639 Now tarie nocht thaiifoir; 
speid hand, haif done. 1696 Ray in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 
202, I think it best to speed the finishing and fitting my 
Supplement for the Presse. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. iv. 

11 (5 chaste Lucina speed the Mother’s pains, And haste the 
glorious Birth. 1815 Scott Guy M. xxvii, One of those 
prayeis, or rather spells, . .used by the vulgar and ignorant 
to speed the passage of a parting spirit. 1870 Bryant 
Iliad vi. I. 207 Command thy maids to speed the work. 

c. To cause (time) to pass {away) quickly. 

x8x8 Scott Rob Roy xxi, The incident . . sped away a part 

of the time which hung so heavily on my hand. 1831 Haw- 
thorne Snow Image , etc. (1879) 246 Then he strove to 
speed away the time. 

d. To increase the speed or working rate of. In 
recent use chiefly with up. 

1836 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xxvii, 353 Our plans were 
formed at once ; there is nothing like emergency to speed, 
if not to instruct, the energies. 1894 Westm. Gaz, 4 Sept. 
7/1 What of machinery? Shall we get that (speeded up 
sufficiently to counterbalance the shorter working day? 

e. To give a specified speed to (a machine). 

x88t Eng. Mechanic No. 874. 376/3 My own 46 in- [wheels] 

are speeded down to 40 in. for level roads. 1889 Engineer 
LXVIII. 458 When an engine is speeded to run 300 re- 
volutions per minute. 1897 Daily News xo July 4/3 On 
similar automatic machines, speeded alike. 

12. refl. a. To go with speed ; to make haste in 
passing from one place to another.. Now arch. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10333 Ga to mete him, bou b e spede, 
01350 Will. Paleme 3169 Now..spekeweofbespaynols.. 
hou bei sped hem to spayne. c 1400 Laud Troy Bh. 17817 
Antenor him hamward spedde. c 1430 Merlin i. 21 So he 
spedde hym oute of the town till he com to a ryver. 1309 
Hawes Past. Pleas, xvm. (Percy Soc.) 77 Venus and she 
made conjuncyon. Frome the combust way she had her so 
sped. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidands Comm. 386 They both talk- 
ing long and much with the Emperor alone, spede them on 
their journy. 16x0 Holland Camden's Brit. 374 Severne . . 
with many windings and turnings in, and out, speedeth him 
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onto the Ocean. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. r. (1862) 41 Christian 
suddenly started up and sped him on his way. x8zz Scott 
Kenilw. ix, Dickie, .bolted from the cottage, and sped him 
to the top of a neighbouring rising ground. 

b. To act with speed ; to make haste in doing, 
or to do, something. Now arch. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13538 Fra now behoues J>e sun him spede 
For to do his fader deae. 1390 Gower Con/. II. 256 And he 
with alle haste him spedde And made him naked and al 
warm, c 1400 Destr. Troy 13236 pe worthy.. sped hir full 
specially my sped for to let. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys 
(Roxb.) 35 For to other thyngys 1 wold spede me. 1526 
Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 72 b. These thynges. .we shall 
spede vs.. to declare euery daye by it selfe. 1581 A. Hall 
Iliadv. 86 1 ris straight hir spedde T o dresse them wel. 1647 N . 
Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11, xiii. (1739) 71 The Eagle stooped, 
and sped himself sowell, as within six years hefastnedupon 
the S word and Scepter x68a Bunyan Holy War {190$) 329 
Then speed you to do that which is written in my Law. 
1805 Scott Last Minstrel n. xxi, Now, speed thee what 
thou hast to do. 1828 — F. M. Perth ii, Come, Dorothy, 
speed thee with the food, old woman. 

13. intr. a. To go or move with speed. Also 
with it. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 7733 The grete horses .. Sparit for no 
Spurse, speddyn to the flight, c 1470 Henry Wallace iv. 775 
* Speid fast,’ he said, * Wallace is lokit in '. 1300-20 Dunbar 
Poems Ixxiii. 11 Walk furth, pilgrame,.. Speid home, for- 
quhy anone cummis the nicht. *562 WinJet Whs. (S. T. S.) 
I. 3 Sum. .speidis baith with airis and erect salis [etc.]. x6io 
Holland Camden's Brit. 696 From Aberford the said 
Riveret Coc speedetb immediately to the River Wherf. 1637 
Heywood Rov all King 1. iii, I’le try to day which of our two 
good steeds Can speed it best; let the most swift take both. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Past. iv. 25 The Goats with strutting 
Dugs shall homeward speed. 1736 Gray Statius 1. 48 O’er 
his head, Collecting all his force, the circle sped. 1795 
Southey Joan of Arc n. 128 Fiom the disastrous plain of 
Agincourt I speeded homewards. 1833 Lytton Rienzi 1. i, 
The vessel thus referred to was speeding rapidly down the 
river. 1836 Kane A ret. Expl. II. xxi. 211 The dogs speed 
from hut to hut, almost unguided by their drivers. x86o 
Tyndall Glac. 1, vii. 51 Streams sped downwards, falling 
over the rocks. 

fig. 1388 Shaks. L. L. L. ii. i. 120 Your wit’s too hot, it 
speeds too fast, ‘twill tire. 1869 J. Martineau Ess. II. 4g 
We might . . have lightly sped acioss the slippery logic. 1893 
Stevenson Catriona v. (xgoz) 31 His eyes speeding here and 
there without rest. 

b. Of time : To advance or pass quickly. 

X3. . Sir Beues (A.) 1473 Whan hit to hat time spedde, pat 
Yuor scholde hat maide wedde. 1833 Ht. Martine ur Cin- 
namon «$■ Pearls 1. 1 The brief twilight of the tropics had 
just sped away. 1838 Sears Athan. 11. iii. 193 The day 
speeds on to the great evening. x8gi Farrar Darkn. <$■ 
Dawn xxxv. The hours sped by almost unnoticed. 

C. To make haste to do something; to be speedy 
in action. 

a 1400 Pistill of Susan M3 Spyces speden to spryng, In 
Erbers enhaled. a 1425 Cursor M. 13538 (Trim], Now bi- 
houeh he sop to spede For to do his fadir dede. 1480 Robt. 
Devyll x88 in Hazk E. P. P. I. 226 [He] prayed hys sonne, 
that he woulde spede, For to leame bothe to wryte and reade. 
1377 Hanmer A cc. Eccl. Hist., Socrat. v. vi. (1619) 341 Being 
sore sicke, and speeding to baptisme. 1623 Bacon Ess., Of 
Delays fArb.) 323 First to Watch, and then to Speed, 
d. With complement : To attain a speed of. 

1900 Westm. Gaz. 1 May 6/3 Her engines are twin-screw 
triple expansion, . .and she will speed seventeen knots. 

Spee ded, a. [f. Speed jA] Having a specified 
speed, as high-speeded. 

1890 Jrnl. Franklin Inst. Mar. 261 Circular saws and 
other high speeded wood-working machines. 

Speeder (spi'dai). Also 5 apeder, -ar. [f. 
Speed ®.] 

I. One who speeds, aids, or furthers; a helper or 
forwarder. Now arch. 

c X400 Laud Troy Bk. 4798 Hemade him lord and her leder, 
And prayed god be her speder. c 1440 York Myst. i. xio To 
spill vs Jju was oure spedar. 1616 Chapman Homed s Hymn 
Hermes 52 Speeder of Nights spies And guide of all her 
dreames obscurities. 1859 G, Meredith R. Feoerelxxxv iii, 
I ain’t a speeder of matrimony, and good’s my reason I X887 
Morris Odyss. xiii. 41 For now are all things ready. ., The 
speeders and gifts of well-wishers. 

+ 2 . One who prospers or succeeds, esp. in a suit. 
1380 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 403 Your wooers [will be] good 
old Gentlemen before they he speeders. 1592 Greene Philo, 
mela Wks. (Grosart) XI. 155 He that is a sutor in least, 
maye be a speeder in earnest, xfixr Cotgr. s. v. Perdeur, 
The miserable pleader is a miserable speeder ; the sparing 
of a fee is often the spoyle of a cause. 1671 H. M. tr. Erasm. 
Colloq. 32 Go thy way advocate, thou wilt come back again 
a speeder. 

transf. 16x1 Chapman Widdowes T. Wks. 1873 III. 7 My 
former suites have been all spenders, this shall be a speeder. 
8 . A device or contrivance for quickening or regu- 
lating the speed of machinery; also, a land of 
roving-machine used in cotton-manufacture. 

_ x8« Knight Diet. Mech. 2261/1 Thd twist, which is given 
in the bobbin and_fly frame by the rotation of the spindle 
and flyer, is given in the speeder by an endless belt. 

4. One who cycles, motors, etc., at a high rate of 
speed ; a fast car, horse, etc. . 

189* in Cent. Did. 1893 Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 6 Sept., 
A certain good-fellowship has been established between the 
speeders and the city. 

Speedful (sprdful), a. Also 4-6 sped(e)ful(e, 
-full(e, 5 spedplrall, 5-7 Sc. speidful(l, 5 speyd-), 
6 apeadeful. [f. Speed s6. + -ful.] 

I I. Profitable, advantageous, expedient, helpful, 
efficacious. 06s. 

1340-70 Alex, Di»d> 623 God is spedful in speche & a 


spryt dene. 1373 Barbour Bruce m. 374 Saylys, ayns, and 
othir thing, That wes spedfull to thar passyng. c 1394 P . 
PL Crede 264 In pouernesse of spyrit is spedfullest hele. 
c 1449 Pecock Repr. 1. xix. ixx Of which ech bi him silf is a 
good and a speedful wey. 1436 Sir G. Haye Lam Amis 
(S.T.S.) 112 Quhilkis thingis ar maist nedefuU to thehataill 
and spedefull , 1309 F iskek 7 Pettit. Ps. xxxviii. Wks. (1876) 
70 That they myght vse these holy psalmes as.. spedefull 
prayers for remyssyon andfoigyuenes. 1573 Tusser Huso. 
(1878) xifi Good store howse needfull well ordred speedfull. 

t b. Fieq. in it is speedful or syntactical varia- 
tions of this. 06s. 

c 1340 Ham pole Prose Tr. 23 Vnto these men itt is nede- 
fulle and spedefulle to vse the werkis of Actife liffe als besili 
as J>ei may. 1387 Trevisa Higdett (Rolls) III. 127 It. is 
noujt spedeful to us to knowe |>at day. 1414 in Ptoc. Privy 
Council (1834) 1 1. 141 That it were spedefulle to sende swiche 
ambassiatours. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 1. v. 27 It is profitable 
and speedful ofte tymes a man forto speke as many vsen 
forto speke, C1537 De Benese Measurynge Lands A iij, 
It is.. not spedefull to mete therewyth a great quantite of 
lande. c 1350 Rolland Crt. Venus 111. 909 Do as Je think 
speidfullin this proces. 1609 Skene Reg, Maj. X7oHe v sall 
assigne to them ane certaine day, to vnderly the law, either 
in that air, or thereafter quhen he sail think speidfull. 

2. Speedy, quick, swift, rapid, Now rare. 

*387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 167 pese men been speed- 
ful bojie on hors and on foote. CX400 tr. Seer eta Secret., 
Gov. Lordsh. 80 It gladys f>e herte, and makys..]je tonge 
spedfull. 1343 Raynald Byrtk Mankynde 59 Geuynge 
her good hope of a spedeful delyuerance. 1395 Barnfield 
Cassandra D vijh, His stuidie steedes ! whose speedful 
course the day and night now eeuens. 1615 T. Adams Lycan- 
thropy 8 It is not enough to be speedfull, we must also be 
disci eet and faithful!. 1903 L. M. Watt Communion T able 
viii. 63 This speedful fleetingness of all eaith's days, 
b. Quasi-a^z/. Speedily, quickly. 

1 c 1480 Ragman Roll 52 in Hazl. E. P. P. 1. 71 To moysten 
theryour appetitys drey, Ful spedful ye rennyn and fu I yerne. 
f 3. Of time: Passing quickly ; shoitj brief. 06s. 
a 1400-30 A lexcmder 071 With hat he blopirs in )>e hrest 
. . in a spedfull space so pe spiete jeldis. 

Hence Spee-dfulness, speed, swiftness. 

1386 Almanack for Year(iBia) B In oper planetis it hace 
moie spedefulnesse, 

Spee'dfully, adv. [f. Speedful a.] a. Speedily, 
quickly, b. jfnectively. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. V. xxvii. (Bodl, MS.\ pe 
same bones in here ioyntes meue pe more spedefullich. 
C1475 Partenay 183 Then thay toke ther way wonder sped- 
fullye. 1483 Cath. Angl. 353/1 Spedefully, efficaciter, 
effectiue, a 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. V, 70 We shall labor 
. . spedefully, diligently, and truly. 16x3 T. Adams Lycan- 
thropy g It is not yet enough to go speedfnlly and need- 
fully except also deedfully. 

f Spee-diful, a. Oosr 1 In 7 speedyfull. [f. 
Speedy a.] Speedy, prompt 

1647 16 New Quseres Preelates Ped. p. i. Publishing a 
speedyfull and satisfactory answer to these fewe Questions, 
f Speedihead. 06 s .— 1 In 5 spedyhed. [f. 
Speedy a.] Swiftness, rapidity. 

c X440 Jacob's Well 185 pe thiidde spanne in he handyl of 
hi schiyfte muste be spedyhed, wyth-outyn delaying. 

Speedily (sprdili), adv. Forms: 4 spedili, 
4-6 apedily, 6 spedyly, apeadilie, Sc. spedalie, 
6-7 apeedilie, 6- speedily, [f. Speedy a. Cf. 
OE. gespddiglice prosperously. Before the 17 th 
cent, less usual than spedety Speedly adv.] In a 
speedy manner ; with speed or celerity ; quickly. 

13.. Cursor M. 4048 (G3tt.), pat loueword had sua spedili 
spredd. c 1400 Rule St. Benet (Prose) 1 Gladly take and 
spedily fulfil jpe warnyng of he meke fadir. a 1423 Cursor 
M. 19214 (Trim), Spedily [ earlier MSS. sped(e)li] spelled 
J>ei goddes word. ? a 1330 Freiris Berwick 2 17 in Dunbar's 
Poems (1893) 292 Syn to hir madin spedyly seno spak, 1363 
Hyll Art Garden. (1593) id The seedes sowen in due chosen 
time.. doth speedihest breake forth and shoote vp. 1605 
Shaks. Lear iv. ii. 80 You Iustices, that these our neather 
crimes So speedily can venge. 1639 in Verney Mem. (1907 ) 
II. 97 Itt being high tyme. .speedily to looke out for a place 
for him. <11700 in Cath. Rec. Soc. Pvbl. IX. 346 To the 
end she may the speedierly Arrive to Inioy the company of 
y« Blessed. 1749 Naval Chron. III. 93 An opportunity of 
closing the'Line speedilyer. 2779 Mirror No. 05, The mar- 
riage was speedily concluded. 1837 P. Keith Bot. Lex. 28 
An example that was speedily followed by that ofDodonasus 
1877 Froude Short Stud. (1883) IV. 1. x. 117 A short alter- 
cation., ended speedily in nigh words on both sides. 
Speediness (sprdines). Forms: 6 spedynesse, 
spedi-, speedin.es, 6-7 speedinesse, 6 - speedi- 
ness (7 speedy-), [f. Speedy a. Cf. OE. spddignes 
opulence.] The quality of being speedy; quickness, 
celerity, promptitude. 

1330 Paisgr. 274/x Spedynesse, hasiifitetl. 1348 Udall, 
etc. Erasm. Par, Matt. ix. 60 Maruelyngat so great spedi- 
nes of miracles.. 1633 Swan Spec. M. vi. § 2 (16431 202 [Waters] 
yield us an easinesse and speedinesse of conduct and traffick. 
1663 S. Patrick Parab. Pilgr. xix. (1687) 183 The wounds . . 
aie made moie angry, and you hinder the speediness of the 
Cure. 1770 Langhorne Plutarch (1851) 1. 279/1 Much lustre 
did fortune add. to the gallantly of their exploits by the 
speediness of their execution. 1773 Adair Amer. Ind. 234 
For the certainty, ease, and speediness of cure. 

Speeding (sprdiri), vhl. si. [f. Speed 0 .] 

1. Success, prosperity, good fortune; the fact of 
being successful or of attaining one’s end. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 33716 pat dos all vr speding spill, c 1400 
tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 11a It [re. Mercury in nud- 
heaven] shal shewe spedynge of pe werk & perfeccion, c 1460 
Play of Sacrament 112 In Spayne & in Spruce moche 
ys my spedyng. a 2333 Latimer Serm. <§• Rem. (Parker 
Soc.) 234 For which like doings we shall have like speedings. 
1370 T. Norton tr. Newels Catech, (1833) *87 Such as pray 


doubting and uncertain of their speeding. 2608 Shaks. Per. 
xi. iii. 116 Each one betake him to his rest ; To-morrow all 
for speeding do their best. x686 F. Spence tr. VarillaP Ho. 
Medicis 393 Either th’one or t’other of these two conspira- 
cies cou’a not have miss’d of speeding, if the Duke, .had not 
revealed them. X713 M. Henry Ordinat. Semi. Wks. 1837 
II. 503/1 Those who go without sending, will come back 
without speeding. 1726 S. Willard Body Div. 900/x How 
we may so ask as not to miss of speeding in it. 

b. Lot or hap in respect of success. 

*573 Tusser Hush. (1878) 9 By piactise and ill speeding, 
these lessons had their breeding 1599 Shaks., etc. Pass. 
Pilgr. xviii, Heart is bleeding, All help needing, O cruel 
speeding, Fraughted with gall. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. 
37 The not defening is of great moment to the good speeding. 
+ 2. The action of sending out or foith. 06 s. 
1383WYCLIF Judith ii. 7 01ofernes..noumbrede men in 
to the speding[L. in expeditionem], as the king comaundede 
to hym. 

8. The action of aiding, furthering, or setting 
forward. 

c 2400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 94 Yn spedynge of 
goodnesse. 1530 Palsgr. 711/2 1 set a syde, as counsaylours 
or judges do all their maters for the hasty spedynge of some 
one. 1625 Sanderson Serm. (1681) I. J25 To give any kind 
of furtherance to the speeding either of justice in civil, or 
of judgment in criminal causes. 1672 T. Cory Course % 
Prod. Comm.-Pl. 30 The Plaintiff was not bound to give 
the Defendant notice of the speeding a Writ of Inquiry of 
Damages. 

4. With up\ The process of increasing the rale 
of work or production. 

1892 Daily News 8 Feb. 6/2 One of the most remarkable 
features of modem industrial enterprise is the great 'speed- 
ing up ’ of industiy. 1897 S. & B. Webb Inditstr. Democr. 

I. viii. 399 This enfoi ced ' speeding up ’ would be all very 
well if the old plan of paying by the piece were continued. 

Speeding (spf-dig),///. a. [f. Speed v.] 
f 1. Well-speeding, successful. 06s.— 1 
1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 235 Whoso hath the 
Pans huge and slow, he is wyse and wel spedynge in al his 
dedys. 

2. Leading with speed ; rapid, direct. 
c x6xx Chapman Iliad xxn. 280 Where th’unequal wind- 
ing hone, had place, and where theie lay The speeding way 
to death. 1641 H. L’Estrangd God's Sabbath 81 For (to 
take a short and speeding couise) the most embraced and 
popular opinion is that (etc.]. 

0 . Causing to move with speed ; favouring. 

*757 W. Wilkie Epigoniad iv. 86 Tospeeding gales I saw 
the canvass rise. 

c. Moving with speed. 

1847 Emerson Poems, Visit Wks. (Bohn) I. 404 Speeding 
Saturn cannot halt. 1884 Marshall's Tennis Cuts 269 Till 
the speeding ball appeared as One continuous flash of 
lightning. 

t o. Dispatching, finishing ; deadly, fatal. 06s. 

1 c x6oo Distr. Emperor 11. i. in Bullen O. PI. (1884) III. 
185 Twas a speedinge plott To send me into Spayne. x6» 
Lady M. Wroth .Urania 313 He might chuse the most mis- 
cheuing, and most speeding hurt for him. 1660 May Hen. 

II, vi. 4x9 A speeding feaver seiz'd his vitall part. 1693 
Dryden, etc. Juvenal Ed. 22 A Neck so strong, so large, as 
wou’d demand The speeding Blow of some uncommon hand. 

f b. Liable to a fatal wound. 06 s. 
xfixa T. James Jesuits' Downf, 68 The best weapons the 
Iesuits haue to defend themselues,and wound their opposits 
in the speedingst place they can. 1631 Heywood Fair Maid 
ofW est 1. Wks. 1874 If* 2 7® You hit him in the very speed- 
ing place. 

+ 4. Effective; decisive. 06 s. 
x6xa Webster White Devil Wks. (Rtldg.) 36/2 There’s no 
way More speeding than this thought on. 1613 Shaks. 
Hen. V III , 1. iii. 40 The slye whorsons Haue got a speeding 
tricke to lay downe Ladies, a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts 
Mon. (1642)2x2 If he could produce but one ancient copy 
(which is a speeding argument in Scaligers and Casaubons 
Grammar). 

5. Serving to further, advance, or aid, 

a 1623 Fletcher Noble Gent. in. i, I am resolv'd my Wife 
shall up to Court .that is a speeding course. And cannot 
chuse but breed a mighty foitune. x8xa Cary Dante, Para- 
dise xxn. 41 Such a speeding grace shone over me, That 
from their impious worship I reclaim'd The dwellers round 
about. 

Hence Spee’dixxgly adv. 

1647 N. Ward Simp. Cobler 77 Pray speedily therefore, 
and speedmgly. 

Speedless (sprdles), a. Also 4 spedeles, 6 
speedeles. [f. Speed s6 . +-less.] 

1. Profitless, ineffectual, unsuccessful. 

13. . S. Erkenwolde 93 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1881) 
268 per was spedeles space to spyr vsch one ojjer Quatbody 
hit myjt be Jiat buried wos J?er. a 1342 Wyatt Poet. Wks. 
(1861)114 A speedless proof I have endured ; And now I 
leave it to them that lust. 1571 Golding Calvin onPs. xx. 
so David poureth not oute his moninges as vaine and speed- 
lesse. c i6xx Chapman Iliad xvu 441 But no such speedless 
flight Patroclus let bis spear perform. 1821 Clare Vill. 

, 7 l Till speedless trials prove the doubted elf As 

skill d in noise and sounds as Hodge himself. 

2. Of persons : Meeting with no success. 

1386 Warner Alb. Eng, 1. vi. (1589) 21 For Lycus, speed- 
iest in his lust against her so had frownde. 1615 Chapman 
Odyss. v. 40 It obeys thy powers ; And in their ship returne 
the speedlesse wowers. 

+ Spee dly, adv. 06s. Forms: a. 4 spedlio, 
4 - 5 "lyj 6 -lye, 7 speedly. 0. 4 spedeliche, 
4-6 -ly, 6 -lie, speadely, 6-7 speedely(e. [f. 
Speed s6 . Cf. OE. spldlice successfully, effectually.] 
= Speedily adv. 

a. axjao Cursor M. 19214 Spedli [Edinb. spedlic, Gilt. 
spedeli] pax speid godds word, c 1380 Wyclif Wks, (x88o) 
*53 pei**ne wolen spedly lerae..J>e gospel & goddis hestls. 
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c 1400 Laud Troy Bk. 9621 The filoures sprede & spedly 
sprynge. 148a Monk of Evesham xxviii. (Arb.) 69 She., 
hastyd her spedly gietly profeting 011 the iorney that goyth 
to paradyse. 1S30 Cromwell in Meiriman Life 4 Lett. 
(1902) I. 334 Beseching your grace spedlye to send hym 
home. 1618 Bolton Florus in. xxi, (1636) 246 The army 
of Noibanus was quickly ovetthiowne and all Scipurs 
forces . . speedly oppressed . 

0. 13.. [see a]. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III, 199 
pe jongelynge dede spedeliche his dedes. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 10942 Two spurres full spedely [she] spent on his 
helis. c 1440 Jacobs Well 208 It castyth no}t oute spedely 
pe wose of synne fio be pytt of lustys. 1312 Act 4 Hen. 
VIII, c. 18 Preamb., For the accomptes of the same more 
spedelie to be taken. 1588 Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. 
China 38 For that it should be speedelier doone. 1618 in 
Foster Eng. Factories India (1906) 1 . 17 You must speedelye 
looke to this maggat 

Speedometer (spJd^'milat). [f. Speed si. + 
-ometer -meter.] A speed-indicator, esp. one affixed 
to an automobile. 

1904 Times 4 Aug. 13^1 His ‘speedometer’.. showed he 
was going at only ten miles an hour. 

Speedwell (spz dwel). [app. f. Speed v. i + 
Well adv.] One or other species of Veronica , an 
extensive genus of small herbaceous plants with 
leafy stems and small blue (rarely pink or while) 
flowers ; a plant belonging to this genus. 

1378 Lyte Dodoens 26 Paules Betony, Herbe Fluellyn, or 
Speedewell. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 101 An herbe 
there is commonly called Betonica Pauli, or Paul’s Betony 
. , and is no moie then speed well, or Fluellen. 1671 
Phillips, Speedwell ,. . in Latin Betonica Pauli, and Veron- 
ica Mas, and Femina. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 327 
Speedwell, Veronica. 1833 E. Elliott Spirits <5- Men 22 
in Spl. Village, etc. 218 While gioups of speedwell, with 
their bright blue eyes, . . cluster in the sun. 1830 Tennyson 
In Mem. lxxxiii, Biing orchis, bring the foxglove spire, The 
little speedwell's darling blue. 1883 R. Buchanan Annan 
Water v, The banks were sprinkled thick with speedwells 
and primroses. 

attrib. c 1710 Petiver Cat. Ray's Eng. Herbal Tub. xlviii, 
Speedwell Cress. Hill sides. 1862 Miss Yonge C'tess ICate 
v, The young lady.. delicately blue and white, like a 
speedwell flower. 

Tb. With distinguishing terms. 

The number of specific designations is very large: see 
Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. (1753) s.v. Veronica, Withering 
Brit. Plants (1796) II. 12-18, Penny Cycl. (1843) XXVI. 
271, Irvine Handbk. Brit. Plants (1858) 439-444. 

2622 Cotgr., Veronique made, the male Speed-well. 
2731 Miilkr Gard. Diet s.v. Veronica, Common Male 
Speedwell or Fluellin. Ibid., Narrow-leav’d spik'd Speed- 
well [etc.]. 1777 Jacob Cat. Plants 121 V[eronica] serpyl - 
lifoha , little, or smooth Speedwell, or Paul's Betony. 1796 
Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) II. ijVetonica Chamaedrys. 

. .Wild Germander. Germander Speedwell. 1840 Hodgson 
Hist. North-unib. in. 11. 360/1 Veronica scutellata , Narrow- 
leafed Maish Speedwell. 1846-50 A. Wood Class-bk. Bot. 
406 V. arvensis. Field Veionica. Coin Speedwell.. .V. agres- 
tic. Neckweed. Field Speedwell. 1847 Darlington Amer. 
Weeds , etc. (i860) 227 V. peregrina , . .Foreign Veronica. 
Purslane Speedwell. 1855 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. IV. 89 
Spiked Speedwell... Gardeners call it Cat’s-tail Speedwell. 
1882 Garden 13 Apr. 263/3 The New Zealand Speedwell, 
when well grown, is one of the most beautiful of green- 
house plants. 1898 Morris Austral Eng. 428 Native Speed- 
well, . . a Tasmanian species, Veronica formosa. 

Speedy (sprdi), a. Forms : 4-5 spedi, 4-6 
spedy(e, 6 Sc. speidie, spidy (7 spidde) ; 6-7 
speedie, 6- speedy, [f. Speed si. Cf. OE. spldig 
prosperous, wealthy, powerful, etc, ; MDu. spod-, 
spoedich (Du. spoedig), MLG. spddig , G. (from LG.) 
spudig (obs.), spntig, spittig.'] 
fl. Advantageous, expedient^ helpful. Obs. 

c 1380 Wyclif Whs. (1880) 42 pel schulle see hat it is 
spedy to here nedy. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 50 It semib good, 
spedi, and meritori, bat be kiik be honoiid. c 1449 Pecock 
Repr. 11. xii. 220 Therfore this*. is a spedi condicioun and 
a myjti forto helpe. 

2 . Moving, or able to move, with speed ; going 
or travelling quickly ; swift. 

1373 Barbour Bruce vi. 391 He bad fif of his cumpany 
That . . on fut spediast ware . . Ryn eftir hym. c 1470 HenhV 
Wallace 1. 230 Wallace was spedy, and gretlye als agast. 
1533 Bellenden Livy 1. xi. (S.T.S.) 1 . 64 Ane knycht come 
to tullus on ane spedy hors. 1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 
120 Fbure swifte and speedie legions. 1630 R, Johnson's 
Kingd. 4 Common. 421 The Barbary Horse is more speedy 
than the rest. 1641 Milton Ch. GovF 1. vii. 41 They, .can 
best judge how speedy we are to their relief. 1716 Pope 
Iliad v. 54 The speedy javelin drove from back to breast. 
18x1 Sporting Mag. XXXVII. 133 To get not only speedy 
but lasting iacers. 

absol. 174a Young Nt. Th. 11. 223 Why spur the speedy? 
Why with levities New-wing thy. .day’s too rapid flight? 

fb. Speedy man , one formerly employed to 
carry from Oxford to Winchester intimations of 
vacancies at New College. Obs. 

1823 C. Westmacott Eng. Spy I. 260 A speedy-man by 
nimbler foe Lies buried in the earth below. Ibid, note, Wm. 
Perkins.. the New College Speedy-man. 

3 . Acting with speed ; active, prompt, quick. 

1304 C'tess Richmond tr. De Imitatione iv.vii. (1893)269 

So neglygent vnto the seruyee of god, so spedy to thende 
therof. 1331 T. Wilson Logihe (1580) 52 b, The Gospell 
then required speedie Pieachers. 1589 Puttenham Eng. 
Poesie 111. (Arb.) 241 Expeditio, or the speedie dispatcher. 
1627 May Lucan m. 19 Three sisters speedy hands cannot 
suffice, For breaking threads has tyr'd tne Destinies. 1702 
in Pennsylv. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 123 Thy affairs here 
require a speedy hand. 1793 Smeaton Edy stone L. § 200 
The mixtures .rendered the plaster less speedy in setting. 
x8ax Scott Kenilw. xxxiv, Speak out, and be speedy. 


b. That quickly becomes so. 

1628 Feltham Resolves n. [1.] iii. 7 , 1 will take heed both 
of a speedy friend and slow enemy. Love is nevei lasting 
that flames befoie it burns. 

4 . Characterized by speed of motion or progress 
from one place to another. 

1382 Wyclif Rom. i. 10 If by otiy maner aftirward sum. 
tyme I haue esy, or spedy, weie in the wille of God of 
comynge to 30U. a 1348 Hall Chron., Edw. IV, 14 He 
then .beyng well furnished, with spedy iorneys, came safe 
to his citie of London. 1390 Spenser F. Q. 1. i. 39 Making 
speedy way through spersed ay re. 16x8 in Foster Eng. 
Factories Ind. (1906) I. 30 The conveyaunce would bee 
cheape, secuie and speedy. 1685 Dryden Ep. Albion 4 
Albnnius 3 Feign’d Zeal, .set out the speedier Pace ; But, 
the last Heat, Plain Dealing won the Race, a 1701 Maun- 
drell Joum. Jerus . (1732) 144 The nearest ana speediest 
way. 1797 S. Sc Ht. Lee Canterb. T. (1799) I. 348 Favour- 
able winds seemed for some time to promise them a speedy 
navigation. 1823 Scott Talism, xxii,_ A horseman .. had 
leturned on a speedy gallop to El Hakim. x86o Tynd ill 
Glac. 1. xvi. xi8 Our progress was much more speedy than 
it had been on starting in the morning. Ibid. 11. ix. 273 The 
speedier central motion [of the glacier], 
b. Of time : Passing rapidly. 

1598 Yong Diana 123 As she thinkes the bowers of her 
life short and speedie. 

5 . Characterized by speed in operation or action ; 
taking place rapidly or quickly. 

1329 Star Chamber Cases (Selden) II. 179 The king 
willing speding [head spedy] lemody for the same [sr. 
scarceness]. *377 B. Googe Heresbach’s Husb. in. (1586) 
156 b, Wee keeps vp Cattes for the auoiding of the mischiefe, 
neither is there a speedier remedie. 1602 Willis Stem- 
graphie A ij b, Secondly, in speedie writing: For he that is 
well practized in this Art, may write Verbatim, as fast as 
a man can treateably speake. 1633 W. Ramesey Astrol. 
Restored 128 It denoteth good success and speedy dispatch 
in the business. 1678 Marvell Growth Popery ax Another 
Act for speedier convicting of Papists. 1726 Swift Gulliver 
n. vii, The speedy detei mination of civil and criminal causes. 
1764 Museum Rust. IV. 5 Therefore some speedy remedy 
should be applied. <2x806 H. K. White Lett. (1837) 273 
The speedier disseminating of the blessed gospel. 1843 Sir 
C. Scudamore Med. Visit Gr&fenberg 30 An impatient 
desiie of- urging crisis for the sake of a more speedy cure. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1877) I. iv. 149 The speedy 
fusion of Normans and English was greatly promoted by 
the fact [etc.]. 

b. Rapidly brought to pass or to an end; quickly 
accomplished, arrived at, or obtained. 

The distinction between this and the prec. sense is often 
very slight. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. 1. iii. 87 , 1 will wish her speedy stiength. 
1648 Hamilton Papers (Camden) 184 To expect opportun- 
ites to assist and serue you, of which yee will see speedy 
effects. 1703 T. Brown Mourning Poet Wks. 17x1 1 V, 215 
Neale stai ted first, to raise a speedy Sum, A Million Lottery. 
1747 Gray Fav. Cat 33 She mew’d to ev’ry wat’ry God, Some 
speedy aid to send. 1803 Med. Jml. X. 274, I flatter my. 
self that the contioversy will come to a speedy termination. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxii. IV. 701 Unless they could 
send him a speedy supply, his troops would.. desert by 
thousands. 1893 Law Times XCIX, 344/1 There are 
under the existing mles some facilities for obtaining a 
speedy decision in such cases, 

6 . quasi -adv. Speedily. 

xfcx Dolman La Pritnaud. Fr. Acad, (16x8) in. 782 To 
trie who should goe speediest. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondis 
Eromena 12 Folimero- .had put himselfe in that shippe 
only to get out the speedier from Birsa. 2736 Toldervy 
Hist, 2 Orphans III. 108 Humphry, having some reason to 
remember those sort of gentry, very speedy escaped into 
Drury-lane. 1796 J. Moser Hermit Caucasus 1 . 172 Are 
causes decided as speedy, and at as small an expence as 
possible? 1866 S. B. James Duty Doctrine (1871) 61 You 
in yourfuture, you in your speedy-coming actual experience. 

7 . Speedy cut, an injury on the inner side of a 
horse’s fore leg, near the knee, caused by the foot 
of the opposite leg when in motion. Also as v. 
and attrib. (sometimes with ellipse of cut). 

1692 Land. Gaz. No. 2787/4 Lost, ..a sorrel Gelding, full- 
aged,.. speedy-cuts the off Leg before. 1697 Ibid. No. 
3351/4 A brown bay Nag,. .speedy cut. 2831 Youatt Horse 
243 The inside of the leg, immediately under the knee,.. is 
subject to injury from what is termed the speedy cut. 186a 
Catal, Internat . Exhib., Brit. II. No. 4693, Web, Fetlock, 
Speedy, Splint,.. and Strengthening Boots. 1884 Knight 
Diet. Mech. SuppL 464/x The upper or speedy-cut boot, 
which is concaved in front to fit.. tne hoof-boot. 

Hence + Spee'dyiugf vbl. sb., speeding, expe- 
diting. 

26x7 Earl Arundel in Bnccltuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) 1 . 193 For the speedying wheieof. .1 doubt not but 
your Lordships’ persuasions may prevail. 2630 Fuller 
Pisgah 11. v. vi. 20a For the speedying of whose conversion 
he pleased to compose the many different judgments of 
Christians into one truth. 

t Speek, sb. Obs. Also speake, speake. [Irre- 
gular var. Spick j£. 3 ] A large nail ; a spike-nail. 

1612 Cotgr., Clou dies loupe, a speake, or sheathing nayle ; 
vsed in ships, c 1635 Cart. N. Botbler Dial. Sea Service 
(1683) 276 Those nails you call speeks. They ate great and 
long iron nails with flat heads and of divers lengths. Some 
of the speeks are ragged which cannot be drawn out again. 
2672 Skinner Etynul, Ling. Angl., Speeks , vox Naut. sic 
autem dicuntur magni Clavi ferrei. 

attrib. 2633 T. James Voy. 108 Their weake Speeke 
Ships, can hardly long endure it. 

Hence + Speek v . 1 brans., to fasten up with spikes. 
61633 Capt. N. BotelerDi'o/. SeaService (1685) 277 They 
use with these nails to fasten a Coin , .unto the deck, close 
to the Breech of the carriages of the great Guns to help 
keep them firm up. and this is called speeking up of the 
Ordnance, 2722 Milit, $■ Sea Diet, s.v., In foul Weather 


they use to speek up the Guns ; that is, nail a Quoin to the 
Deck, close to the Breech of the Carriage, to help keep up 
the Piece strong to the Ship’s side, 
f Speek, z/.2 Obs .— 0 =Peak z /.3 i. 

1644 Manwaring Seaman's Diet. 68 Speek the Missen, 
(that is, put the yard right up and dowue by the mast). 
2712 Milit. 4 Sea Did. s.v. Spell, This Word is most 
commonly us'd to the Mizzen-Sail ; for when they take it 
in, or speek it up, they say spell the Mizzen. 

Speel, sb . 1 Now dial. Also 7 speele, 7, 9 
spele. [OfScand. origin: cf. Nonv. spela, spila, 
Sw. spjela , spjele, of the same meaning.] A splinter 
or strip of wood, iron, etc. 

c 2440 Wycliffite Bible 2 Kings xviii. 2r The splyndie 
or speel therof schal entre in to hys hond. 2634 Lowe’s 
Chirurg. 185 Boyle all in an earthen pot, and stirre it 
about with a speele of wood. 2660 M. Parker Hist. Arthur 
C iv, The speele of a broken launce hapned to pierce his 
skull. 2676 Wiseman Surg. Treat. 286 During which some 
small Speels of Bones cast off, and the Ulcer cicatrized 
without much difficulty, a 1700 Kennett MS. Lansdowtie 
1033 fol. 388 (Halliw.), A spele, a small wand, or switch in 
Westmorland]. 2834 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss., 
Spele, . . a long, thin slip of wood. 2873 N. $ Q. 4th S.er. 
IX. ar/2 He had got a speel in his finger. 2883 Lane ash. 
Gloss . 249 Speel (Preston), a splinter. 

Speel, sb .2 Sc. Also spiel, [f. next.] The act 
of clambering or climbing. 

1807-20 Tannahill Poems (1846) 76 He clamb the heights 
of Jura’s isle, Wi' weary speel. 1883 [J. Lumsden] Rhymes 
31 Steeple-Jack daurna wage a spiel wi’ me. 

Speel (spfl), v . 1 Sc. and north, dial. Forms : 
6 speill, 0, 9 spoil, 9 spiel; 6 spel, spele, 8- 
speel, 9 speal. [Of obscure origin ; perh. a back- 
formation from SpeeIiEB 1.] 

1. intr. To mount or ascend to a height by 
climbing ; to climb or clamber {up or down). 

2313 Douglas /Eneid 11. viiL xr Wp to the side wallis 
mony Ieddir set is, Quhairon thai preis fast our the ruif to 
speill. 2330 Lyndesav Test. Papyngo 254 This Bird., 
began to speill, rycht spedalie. 2560 Rolland Seven Sages 
232 The skipper speillit belyve to the top Mast. 2723 
Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. n. x, [They] swat like pownies 
when they speel Up braes. 2826 Scott Old Mart, x, I could 
. .speel down .. weel eneugh. 2828 — Hrt. Midi, xx, The. . 
wolves.. that I used to see spieling up on my bed. 1863 in 
Robson Bards of Tyne 221 So he speal’d up the side. 
fig, <22586 Montgomerie Misc. Poems iii. 31 Then spur- 
gald sporters they begin to speill [at court]. 1835 J. 
Wilson Nod. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 2 You’ll see who will 
have speeled to the top of the tiee. 

b. transf. Of the sun, etc. : To move towards 
the zenith. 

*718 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. iii. i, The dawn Speel’d 
westlines up the lift. 2768 Ross Helenore 58 An’ neist the 
sun to the hill heads did speal. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry 
Storm'd (1827) 43 Phoebus.. up the pend at furious rate 
Gaed spielin’. 

2. trans. To mount or ascend, to climb or clam- 
ber up (a hill, tiee, etc.). 

2372 Satir. Poems Reform, xxviii. 160 The Lord., In- 
spyiit thair spreitis, & gait thame speil that heuch. 2785 
Burns To W. Simpson iii, My senses wad be in a creel. 
Should I but dare a hope to speel.. The braes o' fame. 
2790 A. Wilson 2nd Ep. A. Clark Poet. Wks. (Belfast ed.) 
99 Tired wi’..Speeling stairs, and lifting snecks. 2813 
Scott Antiq. vii, Nae mortal could speel them [sc. the 
cliffs] without a rope. 1894 Heslop Northwnbld, Gloss, 
676 He speeled the tree like a cat. 
fig. 2786 Burns To Jos. Smith xiii, Ance that five an’ 
forty's speel’d. 
b. transf. Of things. 

2790 A. Wilson in Poems 4 Lit, Prose (1876) II. 198 
Bonny mornin’ speels the eastlin lift, a 1849 W. Nichol- 
son in Edwards Mod. Scott. Poets (1881) III. 67 The honey- 
suckles speel the roof. 2836 R. Simpson Covenanters of 
South 429 An ancient Celtic dyke speels the beetling height. 
Speel, vP slang, rare -0 . (See qnot.) 

2839 Slang Did. 98 Speel, to run away, make off; ' Speel 
the drum ’, to go off with stolen property. North. 

Speel-bcme. dial. Also 4 spile-, 7 speell-. 
[? f. Speel sb . 1 Cf. Craven dial, spell-baan in the 
same sense.] The small bone of the leg (+ or arm). 

2307 Wakefield Crt. Rolls (1906) II. 131 [They assaulted 
and beat her, and broke the] spilebon [of her arm], 1698 
in Jml. Friends' Hist. Soc. (1912) IX. 193 A fall, .broke 
the speell bone of her leg. 2869-76 in Lonsdale and 
Whitby glossaries. 

t Sjee'ler 1 . Sc. Obs. In 5 spelare, 6 spelair. 
[prob. ad. older Flem. or LG. speler (G. spieler) 
player, actor; formation on Speel v . 1 is less 
likely.] A performer ; an acrobat. 

2496 Acc. Ld, High Treas. Scot. 1 , 322 Item, . .giffin to the 
tawbronar that playit to the King, and the spelare with 
him, xxvij s. 1303 Ibid. II. 334 Item, to the spelair, his 

? uartar pensioun, xijli. xs. 1503 Ibid. 387 Item, to the 
nglis spelair, that playit the supersalt. 

Spee ler 2 . Sc. [f. Speel v. 1 } One of a pair of 
spiked irons used in climbing poles or trees. 

1869 in Mrs. Gordon Home Life Brewster iii. 31 These 
[firs] the boys ascended, with ‘spellers' or iron cramps on 
their ankles, to reach the crow-nests. 

Speeler 3 . Austr. [perh, f. north, dial, speel 
* to run quickly ’ (of a horse).] A horse with a turn 
for speed. 

2893 Mrs. C. Praed Outlaw St Lawmaker I. 232 He’s a 
bit of a speeler. He'd lick the lot of ’em if he was put into 
training. 

Speeler, var. Spieleb, 1 sharper’. Speen, var. 
Speak sb. \ Sc. dial. var. spurn Spook sb. 



SPEEB. 


SPEIE. 


Speer (splai), sbj- Now dial. Forms: 4~5spere, 
6 sper, 7 speare, 9 spear, 5, 7- speer, 6, 9 speere. 
[? a. MLG. speer, sper spar-work.] A fixed screen 
for warding off an air-dranght ; a wooden partition 
near the door or by the fire-place ; a chimney-post. 

1379 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 131 In factura unius 
spere de Estlandboid’ in Scakar Hostill. cumligaturis fet reis 
et clavis. 1419 Mem. Ripon (Surtees). III. 143 P10 dobyng 
ij sperys j mesuagii in Bondgate pro ij dies, e 1440 Prom p. 
Parv. 468/2 Speie, or scuw, . scrineum, ventifuga. . <*1470 
H. Parker Dives 4 Pauper (W. de W. 1496) iv. iv. 1641 
He was put out of the chambre & layde hym behynde the 
spere at the halle dore. 1530 Palsgr. 274/1 Speere in a 
hall, buffet. 1338 in Gage Hist. 4 Antiq. Pi engrave (1822) 
42 Item, y 8 said hall to have ij coberds ; one benethe, at the 
sper, w l a tremor; and another, at the hygher table's inde, 
w f out a tremor. <*x6oo Heir off Linne 80 in Percy's MS. 
(1867) I. 78 When that he came to Iohn of the Scales, vpp 
at the speere he looked then. 1674 Ray N, C. Words 44 
The Speer. Chesh. The Chimney post. 1820 Wilbraham 
C/tesh. Gloss. 62 Speer, the chimney post on each side of 
the fire-place. 1886 B. Bbierley Cast upon World L 9 The 
first object to be seen after the door was closed was a pinched 
face at the edge of the ‘speer ’. 

f Speer, sb.% Obs. Also 8 spear, [var. of Spire 
si. 1 (cf. Spear j 3 . 2 ).] A branch or prong of a 
deer’s horn. (Freq. in Topsell’s work.) 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 327 They [iff. the horns] are 
sharp. ., no where smooth but in the tops of the speers. 
*638 Rowland Topsell' s Four-f. Beasts 97 These [harts] do 
excell all other in the beauty of horns, . .branching forth 
into many speers. Ibid. 98 At one year old they have 
nothing but small hunches,, .at three years they grow forked 
into two speers. [Hence in Blome Genii. Recreat. (1686), 
Diet. Rust . (1704) s.v. Hart, Chambers Cycl. (1728) s.v. 
Head, etc.] *774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. III. v. 113 [The 
stag’s] horns are called his head ; when simple, the first 
year they are called broches ; the thiid year, spears. 

Speer, Sc. rare. Also spier, [f. Speer©. 1 ] 
An inquiry, questioning, or interrogation. 

1788 Macaulay Poems 134, 1 . .had nae fear O’ getting you 
wi’ little spier, Being sure to find you. 1822 Galt Steam- 
Boats.. 257 There was.. a wonderful speer and talk about 
what we had all seen that day at the Coronation. 

Speer, sb* rare. Also Sc. spire. [Of obscure 
origin.] Spray. 

1823 Jamieson Suppl., Spire, spray. Sea-spire, the spray 
of the sea. Renfrew]. 100a ‘M. Fairless’ R oadmender 70 
The salt and speer of the sea, the companying with great 
ships, the fresh Durden. 

Speer (spl-u), v. 1 Chiefly Sc. and north. Also 
speir, spier. Forms: a. 1 spyrian, 4 spury-, 
spur-, 5-6 spure, spur, 6-7 spurre ; 1 spirian, 
4-5 spire, 4-6 spyre, 4-5, 9 spir, 5 spyr, spirr, 
spyrr, 5-6 spyrre, 5, 7 spirre. 0. 4 sperige, 5 
sperya, 4-6, 9 sper, 5 speore, 5- speir, 6 speire, 
6-8 spear, 8- spier, 5- speer ; 5 Sc. spar, 7 north. 
spared. [Common Teut. : OE. spyrian, = OS. 
*spurian (cf. the sbs. spuringa, spuricta), OHG. 
spurigen, spurien (MHG. spiiren, spurn , Gc.spiiren, 
dial, spieren , spiren ), ON. (Icel. and Norw.) spyrja 
(Sw. sporja, Da. sperge, \sporje) ; cf. also MDu. 
sporen (Du. speuren), LG. sporen , sporen (hence 
Da. spore, Sw. spHra), obs. G. sporen , speuren, 
spuren. For the relationship of the stem spur-, 
spor - see Spoor sb. 

In OE. the original senses of ‘ to make or follow a track 
‘ to go in search of’, 1 to seek after are fully represented.] 

I. intr. 1 . To put a question or questions ; to 
make inquiries; to ask. Also with adys. as about, in. 

a. c888 K, jElfred Boeth. xxvi. §a Sen oh ryhte pu 
spyrast; swa hit is swa )>u segst. <21300 Cursor M. 11475 
‘Gais, 1 he said, ‘and spirs well gem \ 13.. Seuyn Sages 
(W.) 3832 The seriantes-.spird obowt als he tham bad. 
*373 Barbour Bruce in, 486 And on sic maner spyryt he, 
That he knew that it wes the king, c *400 Destr. Troy ’ 
4297, I will tell.. How sprittis in hom spake to qwho pat 
spirre wold, c 1473 Babees Bk. 37 Yf there be eny worde 
That yee kenne nouhte, spyrre whils yee yt ken. *530 
Palsgr. 731/1, 1 spurre, I aske a questyon. 1639 Somner 
Diet, Sax. Lat.-Angl. s.v. Spyrian , Lane, to spirre. 

p. cx 373 Sc. Leg. Saints xxx. ( Theodera ) 228 pane mad 
pekerlyng sum dangere, wittand scho suld pe jamai e spere. 
c *430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 6820 He that was the raaryner 
Went aboute fast to spere; Of this manage he herd tel. 
e 1473 RaufCoiliear 51 Sen thow speiris, I the tell All the 
suith hale. *533 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 75 Exploratouris 
than haif tha send. .That was expert, to speir about. *774 
Fergusson Leith Races Poems (1845)30 Where do ye win ? 
if ane may speir. c *780 Burns Tar Colton Lasses v, And 
should ye ride by yon hill-side, Speer in for borne Bessie. 
1808 Mayne Siller Gun in. xix, ‘ It sets ye weel, indeed, to 
speer,’ The sutor answer’d. 

b. Const, about or anent , after, for , into, of 
( = concerning). 

a. a 1300 Cursor M. 1x444 pai toke 'ps.it gesting in pe tun, 
And spird him efter vd and dun. Ibid. 13628 Quar-for spir 
yee o pat gom? 1338 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 1x2 pe kyng 
in pat forest A moneth lay, to spire for wod & wilde beste, 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 12429 The kynges into councell callit 
hir ban, To spir of hor spede. c 1440 Alph. Tales X22 pai 
went vnto pis clerkis howse & spirrid after per maister & 
his suster. 

p. 1373 Barbour Bruce iv, 494 Heir I saw the men, That 
she speir efltir, mak luging. Ibid, xvi, 21 And he. .sperit 
of his brotheris fair, c 1430 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 300 He 
wendes forthe..Of pis nouelry to sper. c *489 Caxton 
Sonnes ofAymonxxwW, 373 Whan he founde not his mayster 
in the cnirche he. .spered after him. ? a t«o Freiris Ber- 
wile 39 in Dunbar* s Poems (1893) 287 Freir Robert sperit 
eftir the gud man. a 1378 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron , Scot. 
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(S.T.S.) 1 . 238 [He] come,. cryand and speirand for the king. 
a 1700 ? Sempill Maggie Lauder v, Gin ye should come to 
Anster Fair, Spier ye for Maggie Lauder. _ 1717 Ramsay 
Elegy Lucky Wood xii, And after ages bairns will spear 
’Bout thee and me. 1795 Burns Braw Wooer vii, I speered 
for my cousin.. Gin she had recovered her hearin’. *813 
Scott Guy M. i, Troth, I kenna, unless ye like to. .speer for 
quat ters at the Place. 1824 — Redgauntlet let. xi, Speer 
as little about him as he does about you. x866_ H. Kingsley 
Leighton Court xxxiii, Of whom were ye speiring ? 

0. Const, at (also + of) a. person. Cf. 4. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 13899 Gladli wald he spek and sper, Bot 
at quam he ne wate. 1373 Barbour Bruce v, 39 The King 
. .spent at hym how he had done. 1441 Plumpton Corr. 
(Camden) p. Ivi, Sir William Plompton . .spirred of the said 
tenants.. of the goveinance & rule that night, 1470-83 
Malory Arthur xx i. viii. 852 Syr Launcelot spyrred of men 
of douer where was kyng Aithur become, xsoo-ao Dunbar 
Poems x c. 33 Gif. .he beblinde, and can nocht at the speir. 
1383 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 48 I speared at him.. What 
woi d of Phoenix which was flown away 1 a 1724 in Bamsay 
Tea-t. Misc. (1733) I. 28 He first speer’d at the guidmap. 
1792 Burns ‘An' O for a/te-and- twenty' ii, At kith or kin 
I need na spier. x8x8 Scott Hrl. Midi, x, What needs ye 
be aye speering then at folk? X903 Pilot 22 Aug. 169/1 
These things can only be ascertained by ‘ speiring 1 at the 
Colonies themselves. 

f 2. To inquire one’s way ; to make one’s way, 
proceed or go, to a place, etc. Obs. 

c 1430 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6166 Be hir tellyng men wer 
steryd, And diuers to pe saynt speryd, and come in pilgrim- 
age. 1513 Douglas AEneid ix. vi. 32 To quhilk other forthres 
sail we speir ? Ibid. vi. v. X47 Speir to the portis quhilkis 
Velinoshait. 1613 Brathwait Strappado (1878) 131 Heeie 
stood I musing. . Till Iockie wha dost thinke speard vp tome. 

II. trims. 3 . With objective clause : To inquiie 
or ask how, what, who, etc. 

a. egoo tr. Baeda's Hist. xvii. (1722) 499 Hi 5 a spyredan 
hwaet and hwonan he wtes. 13.. K. Alis. 2569 (W.), He 
..spirred whider Darie is went. 1338 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 327 He spired as he jede, who did suilk tiespas. 1390 
Gower Con/. 1 . 198 This lord to spire Began, fro whennethat 
sche cam. ff 1440 Alph. Tales 264 pan pis duke besoght 
paim to spur who did pis trispas. *483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
77/1 Therfore spyie and aske how thou maist goo to hym. 

p. ci 323 Metr. Hom. 95 The king.. spend in quat time, 
and quat cyte, That Goddes sun suld born be. *373 Bar- 
bour Bruce x. 52a Tharfor preuely sperit he Gif ony man 
mycht fundin be [etc.]. 1436 Sir G. Have Law Arms 
(S.T.S.) 1 He speris quhat thing is bataill. a 1470 Harding 
Chron, exvn. viii, Buryed he was, but where no man durste 
spere. *34g Compl, Scot. xi. xoo His sone pontius sperit 
quhou he suld vse hym contrar the romans, a 1572 Knox 
Hist. Ref. Wks. 1 846 1 . 241 * What sayis thow of the Messe ? * 
spearis the Erie of Huntley. *637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) 
I. lxxix. 202 Rouse.. your soul, and speer how Christ and 

? our soul met together. *686 G. Stuart Joco-ser. Disc. 13 
speer’d what news in this gude town, c *770 Beattie To 
A . Ross vi, Naebody car’d For anes to speer now Scota far’d. 
18x8 Scott Rob Roy xviii, And is’t the way to Glasgow ye 
were speering if I ken’d ? *87* C. Gibbon Lack qf Gold, 
xiv, You needna’ speir how I ken. 

4 . To make inquiries concerning, to ask ques- 
tions regai ding (a thing or fact). Also const, at 
or of( a person). 

13. . E. E. Allit. P, B. 1606 Alle pat he spured hym. .he 
expowned clene. c *373 Sc. Leg. Saints it. ( Paul) 229 At 
pame spere but mare pe cause quhy I gert jou cum. pare. 
14. . King 4 Barker 13 in Hazl. E. P. P, 3. 4 Howr kyng 
bad hes men abeyde. And he welde sper of hem the wey. 
c *430 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 2622 When many thinges sho 
had speryd. c 1500 Lancelot 1169 At qwhome ful sone than 
gan scho to Inquere, And al the maner of the ostis till spere. 
*549 Compl. Scot. Prol. rs Gyf ony persone vald speir at me 
the maneir of the gouernyng of ane battel. *646 Row Hist. 
Kirk (Wodrow Soc ) p. xxxiii, To informe of thingis that I 
sail speir at him. 1686 G. Stuart Joco-ser. Disc. 14 Ye speer 
the Gate ye kenn right weel. 2830 Galt Lawrie T. ix. 
viii. (1849) 434 Oh, no great sum; ye needna speer that 
1838-61 E. B. Ramsay Remin. ii. (1870) 21 It’s no the day 
to be speering sic things. 

b. With special objects, as tidings, price, etc. 
To speer (one's) price, to ask one’s terms, to ask in marriage. 
(a) a 1300 Cursor M. 5682 Moyses . .sett him par a wel Di- 
side, Tipand for to spir and bide. 1373 Barbour Bruce xix. 
599 Ilkane at othir sperit tithing. <11400-30 Alexander 
237 And par [she] hue spakid with his speche Sc spird 
of him wordis. 1513 Douglas Mneid in. ix, 153 My fadir 
exhortis ws. . Apollois ansueir speir. a 1383 Montgomerie 
Cherry 4 Sloe 946 ]e culd not luck.. That all opinions 
sperit. 

(b) *383 Leg. Bp. St. Androis 794 For a pair of schone he 
ast. Bot or he sperit the price to pay them [etc ]. 1783 Burns 
Scotch Drink xiv, Monte., hardly, in a winter season, E’er 
spier her price. *823 Galt Entail II. xxviii. 268 , 1 was past 
thirty before man speer’t my price. 1837 Lockhart Scott vi. 
I. x86 We’ve stood here an hour by the Tron, hinny, and 
de’il a ane has speered our price. 

o. To request the return of (money); to ask bach. 
r8r8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xlix, This siller binds me to nae- 
thing, and can never be speered back again, 
d. To ask for (advice) ; to beg (leave). 

1724 in Ramsay Tea-t. Misc, (1733) I. xoi Love speeis nae 
advice Of parents o’er wise, a 1833 Child Maurice xii. in 
Child Ball, II. 268/1 She maun cum to the merrie green, 
wud, And speir the leive 0 nane. r866 J. Young Life J. 
Welsh 403 ‘ It’s light like, Sir,’ said she ; ‘for we never 
speired his advice . i8gs Crockett Men 0/ Moss-hags 
xxxv. 233 Dinna hide to speer her leave. 

5 . To trace or find out by inquiry. Usu. with out. 
c *375 Sc. Leg. Saints vi. ( Thomas ) 10 Bisily fore to spere 
a man, pat sic palace can make. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 324 
He bad his man to gon and spire A place wher sche myhte 
abyde. 1362 Turner Herbal 11. (1568) 39 Perchance som 
of vs..myght spere it out and fynd it by that name. 1637 
Rutherford Lett. (1862) 1 . 434 Oh that people would speer 
out Christ ! 1648 Burgh Rec. Glasgow (i88x) II. 157 To 
speir out men fitting to be employet for the Manufactory. 


c 1746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) View Lane . Dial. (1775) 41 
I soyn sperr’d the Gentlemon’s Hoah eawt. *863 S. S. 
Jones Northumbld. 64/1 Tryin’ tae speer oot his station an* 
character. 1834 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss, s.v., Speer 
it out if you can. With us it is almost obs. 

0 . With cognate object (see also 7) : To ask (a 
question). 

c 1460 Towneley Myst. xxx. 206 Whi spir ye not, sir, no 
questyons? *349 Compl. Scot. xvi. 143 The preist of peblis 
speiis anequestionein anebeuk that heconpilit. 1381 J. Bell 
H addon's Ansai. Osar. 56 But you begyn here to. .spurre 
questions at me on all sides. *8*6 Scoti Old Mori, xxxvii, 
1 hae had sae mony questions speered at me in my day. 
1889 Barrie Window tn Thrums 168 Ye shouldna spiei sic 
annoyin' queistions. 

7 . To question or interrogate (a peison). Usually 
with const., as of, interrogative clause, or cognate 
object (cf. 6). 

Still in Sc. use; also spec, to propose marriage to (a 
woman). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3826 He spiid palm quepen pai ware. 
e*4oo Anturs of Arthur xx, Of thies spentuale thynges 
spyre me na mare. 1484 in Cely Papers (Camden) 153 He 
speryd me noo oder questyans. 1568 tr. Montanus' Inquisit. 
22 b, He shall ride tne racke, and there be spurred cerleyne 
questions. 1394 Lyly Mother Bombie iv. ii, lie be so bolde 
as spuire her, what might a bodie call her name? 1600 
Holland Levy xxm. xii. 481 b, Seeing a Senatour bluntly 
spun eth me the question. 

f b. To call upon or demand formally. Obs.— 1 

*493 Festivall (W. de W. 1513) 193 All those.. that haue 
ben spyred thryse in holy chyrche themselfe wyttynge. 

c. To invite. 

*818 Scott Br. Lamm, ix, Just that ye suld speer ony 
gentleman hame to dinner. 

Hence Spee’xer, an inquirer, rare- 1 . 

ff 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints xxv u. (Machor) 1140 barfor lewe 
forthir to spere. for sperer of his maieste fra his Joy sail 
donne thrungine be. 

Speep(spi®i),©. 2 dial, and U.S. [peril, identical 
with piec., influenced by Peer ©.] intr. To peer. 
Const, at, into, out. 

*866 Blackmork Cradock Nowell xiv. (1873) 293 Out went 
EOa, speering around for the tracks of Boh. 1866 J. Sleigh 
Derby Gloss. (E.D.D.), To speer and pry into any thing. 
*883 B. Harts Maruja i, She a flirt, speerin’ at men with 
that modest, downcast air ? *893 Pall Mall G. 2 Dec. 3/a 
We all speeied out to catch a glimpse of the Injiman. 

Speer, variant of Spere a. Obs. 

Speer(e, obs. forms of Spear, Sphere. 

Spee’ring, vbl. sb. Sc. and north, dial. [f. 
Speer ©.! Cf. Spurring vbl. j 0 . 2 ] 

1 . The action of questioning or inquiring; interro- 
gation, inquiry. 

<11x00 in Napier O. E. Glosses *32/* Adinuentionum , 
gesmeangum, spyrungum, axungum. <1x300 Cursor M. 
27280 In spiring loke )>e preist be sli. *373 Barbour Bruce 
ul 568 Eftir the mete sone rais the king, Quhen he had 
lewyt hys speryng. C1400 Destr. Troy 12093 He besit hym 
barly J»e burde forto seche, . . Till he aspiet hir. . by speryng 
of othir. c 1440 York Myst. xxxiii. 64 For any spirringes 
in |>at space no speche walde he spell. 1332-3 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. 1 . 137 Anent the spering. .of every wrang sen 
the peax bigane. *8x6 Chalmers in Hanna Life (1851) II. 
77, I,. went through a great deal of speering and hand- 
shaking. 1892 Edin. Rev. Jan. 51 He used to leply to his 
son’s eager r speerings’ by such admissions as ‘lhat I do 
not know ’ [etc.]. 

2 . Information obtained by inquiry. Also pi. 

*375 Barbour Bruce v. 490 He.. lay still in the castell 

than, Till he gat spering at [=of] a man Of Carrick. 18x4 
Scott W ay. xxx. If it please my Creator, I will forthwith 
obtain speirings thereof. 1824 — Redgauntlet let. xi, Ony 
of the hill.folk he could get speerings of. 

Speet, obs. f. or var. Spit sb. and v. Speget, 
obs. f. Spigot sb. Speid, obs. f. Speed. 

t Speight. Obs. Also 5 Sc., 6-7 specht, 6 
speieht, 6-7 speight, 7 spight. [Either repr, 
an unrecorded OE. *speht (fspeohf), or a. MDu. or 
MLG. specht (Du. specht, WFris. spec fat, spjucht ), 
= OS. speth (sic), OHG. speht (MHG. speht, speiht , 
G. specht ) : cf. Da. spsette, Norw. spetta, Sw. hack- 
spelt, and OF. espoit, espois (from Germanic). The 
ultimate affinities of the word are uncertain. 

Speckt in Johnson (1755) is due to a misprint in Ainsworth 
(1736) s.v. Ficus.) 

The green woodpecker, Gecinus viridis. (Cf. 
Speck sb. 3 and Wood-spite.) 

c 1450 Holland Howlat 334 The Specht was a puicevant, 

E rovde till apper, That raid befor the emptiour. *313 
Douglas AEneid vii. iv. 91 Ane byi d . . Wyth sprutlit wyngis, 
clepit a Speieht wyth ws, Quhilk in Latyne hecht Pycus 
iUarcyns. 1552 Elyot, Picusmartius, a birde:..of this bee 
three kyndes,_the fyrst a specht, the seconde a heeway, the 
third . . is not in Englande. *398 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. 
L iv. Handicrafts 137 Eve, walking forth about the Forrests, 
gathers Speights’, Parrots’, Peacocks’, Estrich’ scatt’red 
feathers. x6oi Holland Pliny I. 278 Some little birds 
there are also that haue hooked dees, as the Spights. 1636 
W. Du Gard tr. Comenius' Gate Lat. Uni. 43 The Gnat- 
snapper used to feed on figs ; and the Speight on Bees, 
t Speild. Sc. Obsr" 1 [var. of S peld sb.] Apiece, 
part, or strip. 

1653 in Laing Lindores Abbey (1876) 231 He took neither 
hyd not half ane hyd, but ane speild of ane hyd, and caried 
it to the house. 

Speingie, obs. Sc. form of Spain. 
t Speir 1 . Obs. Forms: 4 speyr(e, 4-5 speire. 
[ad. OF. espeir(e Espeibe.] Hope ; expectation. 

* 3°3 E- Brunne Handl. Synne 6476 py sone ys now yn 
pe same speyre ; he shal nat penk pat he shal deye. c 1330 
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— Citron. Wace (Rolls) 5790 To haue a lord f>ey were in 
speyr. c 1400 St. Alexius (MS. Laud 622) 1030 To Jri 
comyng was al ray speire, To haue ymade of bee myne eire. 
t Speir 2 . Obs. rare. Also 5 speyr. [Aphetic 
f. despeir Despair sb.] Despair ; despondency. 

13 . Eufrosyne 9 in Iiorstm. Altengl. Leg. (1878) 174 pis 
mon was sori and in gret speir, For he hedde of his bodi 
non heir. 14.. Tundale's Vis. 1008 Tundale feld a stynk- 
yng ayr, Then of his lyffe he was in speyr. 

Speir, var. Speer 77.1 ; obs. Sc. f. Sphere. 
Speir(e, obs. ff. Spear sbA 
Speiss (spais). Also 8-9 speis. [ad. G. speise 
in the same sense, a special use of speise (:— pop. 
Lat. spesa, L. expense i) ‘ food, nourishment ’.] 

1. An impure metallic compound, containing 
nickel, cobalt, iron, etc., produced in the smelting 
of certain oies; esp. an arsenide obtained in the 
manufacture of smalt and used as a source of nickel. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) II. 287 It [sulphurated 
nickel] affords, together with Speis (which is a compound 
of Nickel and Cobalt) also Copper and Silver. 1839 Use 
Diet. Arts 302 The latter ores should be but slightly 
roasted, so as to convert the nickel into speiss. 1850 Fownes 
Client. (ed. 3) 295 The artificial, or perhaps rather merely 
fused, product, called speiss, . .may be employed as a source 
of the nickel-salts 1877 Raymond Statist. Mines 4 Mining 
184 The average assay of speiss produced during the year. 
1883 Encycl. Bi it, XVI. 6i/aWe can produce a speis which 
contains only cobalt and nickel. 

2. Speisa-cobalt, tin-white cobalt ; smaltine. 

187a Raymond Statist. Mines $ Mining 20 Antiraonial 

silver ore with traces of speiss-cobalt. 1877 Encycl. Brit. 
VI. 81/1 Smaltine or speiss cobalt, an arsenide of the iso. 
morphous bases, cobalt, nickel, and iron. 

Speit, obs. Sc. f. Spit so. 

Spek, obs. f. Speak, Speok, Speke 2, 

II Spek-boom (spe'kbJm). Also speck-. [S. 
African Du., f. spek Speok sb Ay boom tree.] The 
purslane-tree (Portulacaria Afra ) of South Africa. 

1834 Pringle Afr. Sk. vi. 209 The spekboora, with its 
light green leaves and lilac blossoms. Ibid. vii. 248 Brows- 
ing on the succulent spekboom, which clothed the skirts of 
the hills. 1850 R. G. Cumming Hunter's Life S. Afr. (1902) 
12/1 One vast jungle of dwarfish evergreen shrubs and 
bushes, amongst which the speckboom was predominant. 
1879 ArcHERLEY Trip Boerland 186 The spek-boom grows 
here in great profusion. 

t Speke 1. Obs.— 1 [ad. L. spec-us.] A cave. 

»377 L.ANGL. P. Pl. B. xv. 270 Monkes. .In spekes an in 
spelonkes selden speken togideres. 

t Speke 2 . Also 5 spek, 7 speak, [a. MDu. or 
MLG. spike Spoke jA] 

1. A handspike. 

1366 in Nicolas Hist. Royal Navy (1847) II. 475 [For one 
Other] wyndas [bought, with four] spekes [pertaining to the 
same, 12 d.]. 1417 in Riley Mem. Loud. (1868) 656 [Taking 
in his hands a ceitain staff commonly called a] spek. 

2. A wheel-spoke. 

la 1400 Morte Arth. 3264 The spekes was splentide alle 
with speltis of siluer. 1483 Calk. Angl. 353/1 A Speke (A 
Speke of a qwele), radius. 1485 in Ripon Ch. A cts (Surtees) 
374, xxj axiltrees, . . x gang de felghes, . . iiij gang de spekes. 
1617-8 Shuttleworth P Acc. (Cbetham Soc.) 228, xj gange 
of fellice [felloes], . . viij gange of speaks. 

Speke, etc., obs. f. Speak, etc. Spekenardy, 
obs. var. Spikenard. Speknel, obs. f. Spignel. 
Spelaean (spilf-an), a. Also spelean, [f. mod. 
L. speise -us, f, L. spelseum , ad. Gr. crirqXaiov cave.] 

1. Inhabiting a cave or caves; frequenting caverns; 
cave-dwelling. 

1839 G. Roberts Diet. Geol. 161 Spelaean , that frequent 
caverns. A term applied to the hysena. 1874 Dawkins 
Cave Hunt. iii. 1x8 The lemains of the spelsean variety 
of the spotted hyaena were very abundant in the cave- 
earth, a 1882 Fraser's Mag. (Imp. Diet.), Those primitive 
spelaean people who contended against and trapped the 
mammoth. 

2. Of the nature of a cave. 

x88a Owen in Longman's Mag. I. 67 More satisfactorily 
..than in any other spelsean retieat which I have explored. 
Spel®ology(spebV*loda;i). Alsospeleo-. [ad. 
F. spiliologie : see prec. and -ology.] The scien- 
tific study of caves. 

a. 1893 E. A Martel in Rep. 6 th Geogr. Congr. (1896) 721 
To make of speleology something eke than a mere sport, 
1899 Pop. Sci. Monthly LV. 562 The southern half of 
Missouri and the Black Hills.. offer.. regions for the study 
of caves, or speleology. 

(8. 1895 Knowledge Oct. 223/2 ‘ Spelseology, the Science 
of Caverns,' was the title of a paper by Mons. E. A. Martel. 
1896 Geogr, Jrnl. VII. 221 An account of the position of 
Spelseology, the science of caverns, in geography. 

So Speleeolo’gicalG., of or pertaining to speleo- 
logy ; Speleologist, a student of, or authority on, 
cave-reseaich. 

x8gs Knowledge Oct. 223/2 It was shown that "spelaeo. 
logical investigation would be of value to many branches of 
natural science. 1900 Geogr. Jrnl. XV. 78 The progress 
of speleological exploration in Yorkshire. 1895 Martel in 
Rep. 6 th Geogr. Coup-. (1896) 722 , 1 hope. . that the English 
■"speleologists may be. .incited to renewed investigations. 
1895 Knowledge Oct. 223/2 Much remains to be done by 
British speleologists. 

t Spelch, sb, Obs. Sc. and north. [Related to 
Spelk sb.] 

1. A chip or splinter. 

137a R, Bannatyne Jrnl. (1806) 388 The portcullious.. 
fell down to the ground agane, and a part of a spelch therof 
fleing of, hurt Harie Balfour in the heid. 1634 Lowe's 
VoL IX. 


CMrttrg. 354 A little part of the bone is superficially separ- 
ated like unto a little spelch or sclat. 

2. (See quot.) 

1677 Nicolson in Trans. R. Soc. Lit. (1870) IX. 319 
Spelch , a swathe band. 

+ speld, sb. Obs. Also 4-5 spelde, 4 spielde. 
[OE. speld neut., = ON. speld, spjald (Norw. spjeld, 
Sw. spjell), related to Goth, spilda fern., MHG. 
and G. dial, spelte tablet, splinter, chip, etc. : see 
Spald v.] 

1. A flake or particle of fire; a spark. Also with of. 
cio$o Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 529 Tedasque, and biernende 

speld. exxoo in Napier 0 . E, Glosses 161/2 In fauillam, on 
spelde. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 210 Wrechche gostes..he 
sei3 Fleo op and doun al brenninde, ase speldene doth of 
fuyre. Ibid, 474 Ake ofte gret fuyr and eke stuyrne wext 
of a luytel spielde. c 1440 R. Gloucester’s Citron. (Rolls) 
II. 819 note, And |>er amydde he cast A litil spelde of fuyre 
and abowte be speld fast He by wounde Jiys tender. 

2. A chip or splinter. 

1350 Will. Paleme 3603 pe knijt spere in speldes alto- 
scbiuered. Ibid. 3855 So spakli heie speres al on speldes 
went. 

Speld, v. Sc. Also 6 speild. [Related to Spald 
v. For the vowel cf. prec.] 

1. trans. To lay flat or extended; to spread out; 
to split open. Also rejl. 

c 1480 Henryson Fables , Preach. Swallow xxvii, Heir- 
efter ae sail find als sour as sweit, Quhen 3e ar speldit [v.r. 
speildit] on jone cailk speit. £1480 — Orph. 4 Eurydice 
177 Besyde hym on the bent, He saw speldit a wonder 
wofull wicht, Nailit full fast. 1313 Douglas MSneid v. vii. 
xo All fiat [he] hym speldit on the dwn sand, In the deid 
tnrawis. 1333 Bellendent Livy 1. xi. (S.T.S.) I. 68 He., 
band pis Mecius speldit betuix pe twa cheriottis. 1710 
Ruddiman Gloss. Douglas' JEneis s.v., [We] say, 1 Hespelded 
himself on the ice'; and 'a spelded hening', and ‘speld- 
ings', &c. x866 Edmondston Gloss. Shetl. 114 Speld, to 
split up, to lay open, S. 

2. To split or crack, rarer- 1 . 

1616 Aberdeen Burgh Reg. (1848) II. 346 The back dyick 
of the colledge yard.. is creuisched and speldit at the wast 
neuck thairof, and lick[l]ie to fail]. 

t Spelder, sb. Obs.- 1 [=MLG. spelder, MHG. 
spelter ; cf. Speld sb. It is doubtful whether OE. 
speldra pl. belongs here or to speld.] A splinter, 
shiver, or chip. 

1530 Palsgr. 274/1 Spelder of woode, esclat. 

Spelder (speddoi), o.l north, dial. [ad. OF. 
*espeldre [espeaudre, espialre ; later espeller, espeler , 
mod.F. Ipeler), f. the Germanic stem spell- : see 
Spell vA] trans. and intr. To spell, as words. 

C1200 Ormin 16347 Adamess name Adam iss all Wipp 
fowwre stafess spelldredd. Ibid. 16440 And *iff patt tu 
cannst spelldrenn hemm, Adam pu findesst spelldi edd. 1483 
Cat/i. Angl. 333/2 To Speldyr, sillabicare. x6ox Ray N.C. 
Words (ed. 2) 68 To Spelder, to Spell, a X743RxLrH Misc. 
Poems (1747) 15 Right oft at schuil I've spelder’d owr thy 
rows. 1788- indial. glossaries (Yks., Lane., N. Cy., Cumbld.). 
Hence Spe'ldexer ; SpeTdering vbl. sb. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 353/2 A Spelderer, sillabicator. 1876 
Robinson Whitby Gloss. x8x/x He’s ept at his speldering. 

Spelder, vA Sc. [Cf. Speld v. and dial, spalder 
(s.v. Spald &.).] 

1. intr. To spread or extend oneself, by throwing 
or stretching out the legs (and arms). Also in 
pa. pple., stretched out in this manner. 

1720 Pennecuik Screams fr. Helicon 67The Doxies turn up 
their Keels and spelder. *756 Mrs. Calderwood in Coltness 
Collect, (Maitl. Club) 129 Bowles, who had come from the 
other cabin,, .was speldnng with legs and arms to keep his 
ballance. 1820 Hogg Bridal of Polmood vii, Kimmers, that 
war lying doveryng..and spelderyng. 1863 W. Miller 
Willie Winkie, etc. (1902) 1 The dog’s spelder’d on the floor. 

2. trans. To split and spread open (a fish, etc.). 
Hence Speldered^/. a. 

17x0 Ruddiman Gloss. Douglas' JEneis s.v. Speldit, We 
say also spelder, .in the same sense. 1808 Tamieson, To 
Spelder , to split, to spread open ; as, to spelder a fish, to 
open it up for being dried. 1828 Moir Mansie Wauch vii. 
6x Splitting the hills as ye would spelder a haddy. 1896 
P. A. Graham Red Scaur xvii. 260 Never talk o’ fightin', 
you speldered herring 1 

Spelding (spe’ldiq). Sc. Also 7-8 spelden, 
8-9 -in, 9 -ane. [f. Speld v. + -isro I. Cf next and 
the earlier Spaldeeling.] A small split fish, pre- 
served by being dried in. the sun. 

1537 in Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. (1883) 608/1 Reddend. 
annuatim. .pro Fiscbarhill 40 sol. pro lie kayn speldingis. 
1347 Acc, Ld. High Treas. Scot. IX. 106 Item, mair for ane 
card of speldinges, put in the said castell, price vj li. a 1682 
Sempill Blythsome Wedding 63 And there will be partans, 
and buckies, Speldens, and haddocks anew. 1722 Ramsay 
Three Bonnets iv. 169 Swift hame and 'feast upon a speld- 
ing. 1783 Boswell Tour Hebrides 50, I bought some 
speldhtgs, fish (generally whitings) salted and dried in a 
particular manner. 1803 M°Indoe Poems 107 This trout. . 
was faulded in twa like a speldin. 1883 Fisheries Exltib. 
Catal. 67 Dried Sprats, , . Soft Speldings, Whitebait. 

Spe ldring, Sc. Also -rin, -rain, -ron. [f. 
Spelder vA] =prec. 

1802 Sibbald Chron. S. P. Gloss., Speldings, Speldrings, 
small fish (as haddocks) stretched open and dried in the sun. 
1834 J, Wilson Nodes Ambr. xxxiv. Wks. 1856 IV. 88 
Finnans 1 Kipper 1 Speld rinst Herring! 1881 Day Fishes 
Gi. Brit. I. 284 Haddock.. are finnan haddocks, when 
smoked in a peculiar manner : if simply dried, speldrings. 

transf. 1820 Blackw. Mag. VIII. 98 Whose place, as soon 
as he evaporated, was filled by another strange rizzard 
speldron. 


Spele, var. Speel sb. and v. 

Spele, vA Now dial, and rare. Forms: 1 
spelian, 3 spelian, 4 spelie, -ye ; 3 Orm. 
spelenn, 4 spele, s.w. dial. 8 speal, 9 spale. 
[OE. spelian, related to gespelia and spala substi- 
tute (see Spale .sA 1 ), of obscure origin.] 

1. trans. To take or stand in the place of 
(another) ; to lepresent. 

cg6o Rule St. Benet (Schroer) 114 For Cristes arwurS- 
nysse and for ]>ses lufe, < 5 e he spelaO. c 1000 /Elfric Gram. 
v. 8 Pronomen is Sms naman speliend, se spelafl jjone 
naman, \>sd 3 u ne "Surfe tuwa bine nemnan. c xooo — Horn, 
II. 62 Nses 3 eah Isaac ofslegen, ac se ramm hine spelode, 
? c 1730 Dorset Voc. in N. 4 Q. 6th Ser. (1883) VIII. 45 
Speal, to spare one and take his place. 

2. To spare or save (something) ; to leave over ; 
to use sparingly or frugally. 

£1200 Trill. Coll. Horn. 31 Jef }>u ani Jiing spelest and 
leuest, Jmt bu fotlest. c 1200 Ormin 10133 patt te birrj> 
hellpenn iwnilic mann..Wi{>J> all batt tu mihht spelenn wel 
& libbenn \>aar wij>imtenn. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 
1204 Wykkedlyche al pat gode he dyspendyb bat hys Fadyr 
for godenesse spelyb. c X330 — Chron. Wace (Rolls) 14470 
Schipes he hadde, y ne wot how fele; Alle he tok, & non 
wold spele. 1393 Langl. P. Pl. C. vii. 432 As an hounde. . 
so gan ich to brake, And spilde bat ich spele myghte. C1400 
St. Alexius (Trin.) 208 Al bat he spelye my^te,. .His pouere 
feren hedelde. 1880 W. Cornwall Gloss. 53/2 Spale,., to 
make anything last a long time. To spare. 

absol. 1393 Langl. P, Pl. C. xiv. 77 Bobe [to] spele and 
spate to spene vpon be needful. 

+ b. To set aside; to neglect. Obs. 

1338 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) g6 He & ober fele sent vnto 
Roberd^pat stound suld he not spele, sen he bat tibmg herd. 

f 3. To spare (a person) ; to leave unpunished or 
unharmed. Obs. 

ax 300 Body 4 Soul in Map's Poems (Camden) 339 For- 
loi n wretches that tou mutest spele, . . wji lestou3 hem be 
born ? c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 12428 Arthur 
. .smot hym sore woundes fele. Nought of hym ne wolde he 
spele. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 438 par-for y am to be y-sent to 
spelie bai dojty men. 

t b. To lespite from death. Obs. 

13. . Seuyn Sages (W.) 542 To-dai tho hast him fram deth 
i-speled. 

Hence f SpeTing vbl. sb., sparing. Obs. 
c 1420 Anturs Arth. xx. (Douce MS.), pes arne be grace- 
ful giftes of be holy goste, pat enspires iche sprete, withe 
outespeling. t 

t Spele, ®- 2 Obs. rare. Also 7 spe&le. [ad. 
OF. espeler (mod.F. epeler ), espelin cf Spell vf\ 

1. trans. a. To interpret or explain as. b. To 
signify or mean. 

a 1223 Ancr. R. 170 pes nome Assuer is ispeled eadi,..St 
bitocneS God: eadi ouer alle. Ibid., Maidocheus spelet) 
‘ amare conterens impudentem ’. 

2. intr. To spell. 

01400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 694/76 Sum leueb 
on hit, As children leomeb for to spele. 1611 Cotgr., 
Espeler, to spell, to speale ; to ioyne letters, or sillables 
together. Ibid., Espelement, aspelling, or speahng of words. 
Hence f SpeTer (in 7 spealer), = SPELLER 2 I. 
x6ix Cotgr., Appelleur ; a caller; or spealer. 

Speler, var. or obs. f. Speller 3. 

Spelioan, var. Spillikht. 

Spelk(spelk),jA Chiefly north, (and 6 V.). Also 
1 spele, 5 spelie, 7 spelok. [OE. spele (also 
spile), — WFlem. spelke (De Bo), Norw. spjelk, 
Icel. spelka, + spjalk, related to MDu. spalke 
(Kilian spalcke ), spale (Du. spalk), LG. spalke , 
spalk splinter, chip.] 

1. A surgical splint. 

£1000 Saxon Leechd.ll. 68 ponne recce he ba ban swa he 
swibost maexe, do spele to. 1691 Ray N. C. Words (ed. 2) 
X49 A Spelck, Fascia. 1703 m Thoresbv Let. to Ray, 
1833- in north, dial, glossaries, etc. 

2. A splinter or chip ; a small strip of wood. 
C1440 Promp. Part). 468/1 Spelke, fissula. 1623 Mark- 
ham Country Housew, Gard. x, The lesse your Spelkes 
are, the lesse is the waste of your hony, and the more easily 
will they diaw, when you take your Bees. *788- in northern 
glossaries. *894 Rev. Reviews Sept. 256 A belated attempt 
to extract a small spelk from the hand of the Irish peasant. 
1899 R. Wallace Schoolmaster 26 A schoolboy carefully 
gathered up the larger 'spelks' of the tram of the broken 
vehicle. 

3. A thatching-rod; =Spar slA 

1563 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 169, iij. spelks and iij. 
caries, xixd. 1578 Ibid. 282 Wooddanabords. .withstangs, 
hots, and cares, and spelks and latts. 17x2 in Trans.Cumold. 
4 IVesim, Archmol. Soc. (N.S.) HI. 108 For 184 bottles of 
thatch... For spelks two hundred and twenty seven. *781 
J. Hutton Tour to Caves (ed. 2) Gloss. 96 Spelks, small 
sticks to fix on thatch with. 1828- in Yorkshire and Lancs, 
glossaries, etc. 

4. In various uses : (see quots.). 

1828 Carr Craven Gloss., Spelk,..*. spoke of a wheel. 
1829 Brockett N. C. Gloss, (ed. 2), Spelk, a little, slendeT 
creature ; used as a term of reproach. 1873 Knight Did, 
Mech, 2264/1 Spelk, . . a rod m a loom. 

Spelk (spelk), vA Now Sc. and north, dial. 
Also I spelcean, 5 spelkyn, spelke. [OE. spelean 
(also spilcan), =WFIem. spdkm (Du. spalken), 
Olcel. spelkja, Norw. spfelka , Sw. spjdlka (MSw. 
spialca ), f. spele, etc. : see prec.] trans. To fasten 
with a spelk; esp. to bind or join (a broken limb, 
bone, etc.) by means of splints. 

c xooo Sax. Ltechd. II. 6 gif scancan forade synd, . . hn mon 
spelcean scyle, £1440 Promp. Parv. 468/x Spelte [v.r. 

n 
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spelke, spelkytil broke bonys or ober byngys. *637 Rutiifr- 
1 qrd Lett. (1881) ciii 199 Many broken legs since Adam’s 
day hath He spelked. c 1700 Kennett MS. Lansdtnune 
1033 (Halhw.)i To spelk in Yorkshire, to set a broken bone. 
x8oa in Sibbalo Citron. S, P. Gloss. 1828- in noith. dial, 
and Sc. glossaries (Yks., Lancs., Shetland). 1889 W.Westall 
Birch Dene II. is. 140 The doctor bound up and spelked his 
maimed lingers. 

Hence SpeTking vbl. sb. 

C1440 Promp. Pam. 468/1 Spellynge [v.r. spelkynge], 
broke bonvs or o}>er thyngys, fissulatus. 

+ Spelk, &.2 06s.— 0 [Of obscure origin: cf. 
Spelt v. and Sc. spilkings split peas.] irans. To 
bruise (beans). 

1483 Cath. Angl. 28/1 Benes spelked, fabefrcse. Ibid. 
353/2 Spelkyd benes, , fabefrcse. [1796 S. Pegge Derbi - 
dims Ser. 1. 66 (E.D.S.), To spelch hoise-beans, to bruise 
them in a mill. Obsolete.] 

Spell (spel), sbS Also 1-7 spel, 2-5 spelle. 
[OE. spel, spell, = OS. spel, spell-, MDu. -spel, 
OHG. (and MHG.) spel, spell- (G. dial, spill, 
spiell gossip, G. -spiel), ON. spjall, Goth, spill 
recital, tale, etc.] 

1 1. Without article : Discourse, narration, speech; 
occas. idle talk, fable, 06s. 

Beowulf 873 Secg eftongan..on sped wrecan spel ge- 
rade. c 888 K. jElfred Boeth. xiii, pa oneon he eft secgean 
spel & bus cwaeS. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. III. 232 Dat ms to 
spelle ac elles to rsedenne )?am be hit licaS. c 1x75 Lamb. 
Horn. 153 To Iusten hoker, & spel, & Ieow [read leoj> 3 , & 
oc 5 er Jring pet boti to-?eines godes beste. c 1205 Lay. 12093 
Nes hit neowhmr itald on songe no on spelle. c 1290 S. Eng. 
Leg. I. 329 3 wej>er iris beo soth,..o)mr us Jrinchez ase m 
metingue, o)iur in manene of spelle? <2x310 in Wright 
Lyric P. xxv. 68 Thine peynes rykene hit were long, Ne 
may hem tellen spel ne song, c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxiii. 
(. Seven Sleepers ) 362 Wes nane pat euire hard tel of ony of 
bame in red na spel. c 1425 Audelay XI Pains of Hell 321 
Pen seide vr lord to hem in spelle. 

f b. To set spell on end , to begin to speak. 06s. 
a 1300 Siriz 62, 1 shal setten spel on ende, And tellen be al. 
a 1300 Cursor II. 1205 Seth pen sette him spell [Tiin. tale] 
on -end And tald warfor pat he was send, c 1440 A Iph. Tales 
84 He sett spell on ende & tolde hym all pe cace. 
f 2, A discourse or sermon ; a narrative or tale ; 
also (OE.), a subject of discourse. 06s. 

Beowulf 2898 Lyt swigode niwra spella. .ac he soSlice 
saegde ofer ealle. c888 K. jElfred Boeth. xxvi. § 3 Da se 
Wisdom 3 a pis spel assed haefde. I bid. xxxi. § x We ge- 
heordon geo geara on ealdum spellum paet [etc.], ci 000 
ASlfric Gram. Pief. (Z.) 2 Sy 33 an ic 3 a twa bee awende on. 
hundeahtatigum spellum. c 1200 Ormin 8026 purrh patt 
te33 ewemmdenn Jesu Crist Wipp spelless Sc wipp dedess. 
a 1250 Owl <5- Night. X7g4 Ne can ic eu na more telle ; her 
nys na more of pisse spelle. mjpaCursoPM. 19655 (Edinb.), 
MikU he lernid..Of spellis pat he sipin spac. c 1320 Sir 
Tristr. 2768 pe geaunt herd pat spelle, For pi him was ful wa. 
<2x400-50 Alexander 3840 Jit for na spell at he spirid spek 
wald pai neuire. a 1450 Myrc 170 Take gode hede on thys 
spel. a 1500 Tale of Harper 4 in Hazl. E. P. P. III. 44 
A man may dryfe forth the day ..With harpyng and pipyng 
and other mery spellis. 

161a Dekker If it be not Good Wks. 1873 HI. 282 There 
with holy spels mens soules they cherish. <r 16x7 Bayne On 
Eplu (1658) its The Gospel, .may well bee called a good spell 
or word, a 1653 Gouge Comm. Heb. xiii. 9 Gospel, that 
is a good spell, a good speech. 

+ b. With possessive pronouns, etc. Ohs. 

a xooo Daniel 479 Ece drihten . .se 3 e him dom forgeaf. . 
pam pe his spel bera 3 . C1175 Lamb. Horn. 27 Bi hulche 
monna seiS drihten in his spelle. c 120a Ormin 185 To 
turrnenn..pe suness purrh hiss halljhe spell Till pe^re 
faderr herrte. <1 1300 Cursor M. 5332 pe king badd all to 
listen Pan, And pus iacob his spell be-gan. c 1386 Chaucer 
Sir Tnopas 182N0W hold your month. .And herkneth to my 
spelle. <1x450 Myrc 1443 But he take hyre in hys spelle, 
pen he may pe name mynge. 

1570 E. K. Gloss, to Spenser's Shepk, Cal. Mar. 54 And 
herenence I thinke is named the gospell, as it were Gods 
spell or worde. *642 H. More Song of Soul ir. in. iv. 31 So 
many myriads tumble down to hell, Although partakers of 
Gods holy spell. 

8 . A set of words, a formula or verse, supposed 
to possess occult or magical powers; a charm or 
incantation; a means of accomplishing enchant- 
ment or exorcism. (Cf. the earlier Night-spell.) 

* 579 . K. Gloss . to Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Mar. 54 Spell 
is a kinde of verse or charme, that in elder tymes they vsed 
often to say ouer euery thing, that they would haue pre- 
serued, as the Nightspel for theeues, and the woodspelL 
1598 Shaks. Merry IV. iv. ii. 185 She workes by Charmes, 
by Spels, by th' Figure, & such dawbry as this is. 1615 G. 
Sandys Trav. 28 Where the spirits of thedeceassed, by cer- 
taine spels.. were accustomed to be Taised. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. iu.xxxvii. 236 If therefore Enchantment be not, as 
many think it, a working of strange effects by spells, and 
words : but Imposture [etc.]. 1727 Dk Foe Syst. Magic 1, 
vi. 153 The diabolical spells and chaims of the pagan magi, 
cians. 1761 Gray Odin 59 Prophetess, my spell obey. x8xo 
Scott Lady of L. lit. vi, Whatever tells Of magic, cabala, 
and spells. 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. <§• Leg. Art. (1850) 138 
Hermogenes . . bound Philetus by his diabolical spells, so that 
he could not move hand or foot. 1894 J, Macintosh Ayr. 
shire Nts. Entert, iii. 32 The Norwegians believed it to have 
been raised by the spells of the Scottish witches, 

b. Irons/, and fig. An occult or mysterious 
power or influence; a fascinating or enthralling 
charm. 

1592 Nashe Four Lett, Confut, 35 His only care was to 
haue a spel in his purse to coniure vp a good cuppe of wine 
with at all times. 1^99 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. 11. 
vi, Your good face is the witch and your appareU the spells 
that hrmg all the pleasures, of the world into their circle, 
x6x8 Fletcher Loyal Subj. 11. ii, Thinking what strange 


spells these Rings have, And how they work with some. 
1668 Cowley Ess. Verses fy Pr., Garden v, These are the 
Spels that to kind Sleep invite. *766 Fordyce Serm. Yng. 
IVm. I. vii. 302 Let it be remembered however, that the 
triumph of tneir rivals is commonly.. short. The^spell on 
which it is founded is soon broke. 1784 Cowper Task vi. 
98 Books are not seldom talismans and spells, By which the 
magic art of shrewder wits Holds an unthinking multitude 
enthrall'd, a 18x7 Jane Austen Lady Susan xxxiv. (1879) 
279 The spell is removed; I see you as you are. 1856 N . 
Brit. Rev. XXVI. 218 The ordinary devices by which the 
novelist keeps us under his spell. 1865 Kingsley Herevi. 
xii, The spell was on him,, .that of woman’s tact, 

c. A device, trick, rare -1 
1728 Ramsay Last Sp. Miser ix. To hane in candle I had 
a spell Baith cheap and bright. 

4. atlrib. and Comb. a. With pa. pples., as spell- 
banned, - caught , -raised, -riveted, etc. 

1610 Shaks. Temp. v. L61 There stand For you are Spell- 
stopt, 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch , Hen. IV, ccxxii, Soe 
you may Understand Spel-Sprung Castles, . . if you haue the 
Key. 1691 Dryden K. Arthur m. ii, I cannot stir; I am 
spell-caught by Philidel. 1805 H. K. White Let. to C. 
Lofft 10 Sept,, By dark wood, or hamlet far letired, Spejl- 
struck, with tbee I loiter’d. 1817 Campbell Reullura in 
Theodric , etc, 146 He.. stood at the statue's foot, Spell- 
riveted to the spot. X828 Blackui. Mag. XXIV. 481 The 
gay attire of spell-raised loveliness. 1867 Jean Ingelow 
Story of Doom vii. 24 Japhet strove Vainly to take away 
his spell-set eyes. 1896 Dublin Rev. Apt. 339 The legions 
. .dissolved, like a spell-banned host. 

b. With, agent-nouns and vbl. sbs., as spell-monger, 
-mutierer, -speaker', spell-casting, -weaving. 

1625 Hart Anat. Ur. 11. xi. 123 , 1 say nothing of our Spel- 
mongers, curing by characters, figure-casting, with a world 
of other forbidden trash. 1633 — DietofDiseasedlntrod. 22 
Many.. have often recouise to Wizards, Spelmongers [etc.]. 
1821 Scott Pirate xxvi, We shall soon see how the old spell- 
mutteier will receive us. 1845 Ford Handbk. Spain 1. 48 
A person who has visited these spell-casting sites. 1883 
Stallybeass tr. Grimm's Teut. Myth. III. 1109 Many 
books . . couple together sieve-turners and spell-speakers. 
1894 IVestm. Gaz. 6 Sept. 2/x The capture and tne spell- 
weaving proceed as usual. 

c. With sbs., as spell-craft, - glance , -word, etc. 

1817 Moore Lalla Rookh , Fire Worshippers (ed. 2) 206 

His only spell-word, Liberty 1 Ibid. 249 Like those Peri 
isles of light, That hang by spell-work in the air. 18x7 
Scott Harold 11. iii, To its dtead aim her spell-glance flew. 
1844 Ayrshire Wreath 176 Then comes the spell-craft of the 
mind To knit the soul [etc.]. 

d. With adjs., as spell-free, -like, -proof. 

1799 Sheridan Pizarro iv. iii, The spell-like arts, by which 
this hypocrite first undermin'd, .a guileless heaitl x8oi 
Leyden Elfin King Poems (187s) *08 Except on his faul- 
chion arm Spell-proof he bear. .The holy Trefoil’s charm. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. n. VL i, A France spell-free, a Revo- 
lution saved. 

Spell (spel), sb.l Now dial. Also 6-9 spel, 7 
spelle. [Perh. a later form of Shield so., but cf. 
G. spellen to split, cleave.] 

1. A splinter, chip, fragment. 

* 545 Asciiam Taxoph. 11. (Arb.) xax To swadle a bowe much 
about wythbandes, veryeseldome dothe anyegood, excepte 
it be to kepe downe a spel in the backe. 1591 Harington 
Orl. Fur. xix. Ixi, The speares in spels and sundry peeces 
flew As if they had beene little sticks or cane, xfixo Mark- 
ham Masterp. 11. cli. 450 This will heale any bone or spell, 
or any other stubbe. x6xa Ench. Med. 100 Remoue the 
sharpe spels and splinters of bones. 1674 Ray N. Co. Words 
44 A Spell or speal, a Splinter. x8n Farey Derbyshire I. 
250 Large Slapits, Spels or fragments fly off, sometimes with 
loud explosions. X829- in northern glossaries. 

2. A bar, rail, or rung. 

*559 Dunttunu Churchw. MS. 43 Item, to John Hutt for 
spells for the bells, ii 1 * ob. 164: Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 
15 To abarrebelongeth two heads, . .into which the 4 spelles 
are tobeeputte:..tne spelles are usually 6, 7, or sometimes 8 
foote in length. 1796 W. H Marshall Yorksh. (ed. 2) II. 
346 Spel (vulg. speyl)\ a bar. 1847- in dial, glossaries 
(Line., Yks., Cumb.). 1864 Gilbert & Churchill Dolomite 
Mount. 230 Upon a face of rock were two long beams of 
wood, with, instead of spells, notches cut in the timbers at 
irregular intervals. 

3. The trap used in the game of spell and knur 
(also knor, null , etc.). Cf. ICnub 3 . 

1781 J. Hutton Tour to Caves (ed. 2) Gloss. 96 Spel- and- 
knor, tne game of trap-stick. a 1809 Holcroft Mem. (18x6) 
I. 61 Spell and null, bandy, prison-bars, and other field 
games. x8x6 Sporting Mag. XLVIII. 178 The games most 
common at Newmarket, were fives, spell and null, marbles, 
[and] chuck-farthing. 1828 Carr Craven Gloss. 1862 C. C. 
Robinson Dial . Leeds 338 Underneath, at the four comers, 
are ‘prods’ wherewith the ‘spell’ is fixed into the earth, 
1868 N. <$• Q . 4th Ser. I, 325, 

Spell (spel), sb . 3 Also 7 spel. [Related to 
Spell v.s, and perh. directly representing OE. ge- 
spelia substitute (cf. spala Spale ri.i).) 

1. A set of persons taking a turn of work in 
order to relieve others ; a relay, relief-gang, or 
shift. Now rare. 

*593 P- Nichols Drake Revived (1628) 27 Rowing in the 
eddy.. by spels, without ceasing, each company their halfe 
houre glasse. i6oa Carew Cornwall 10 b, In most places, 
their toyle is so extreame, as they cannot endure it aboue 
foure houres in a day, but are succeeded by spels. 1627 
Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. ii. o In pumping they vse to 
take spels, that is, fiesli men to releeue them. 1628-9 Digby 
V oy. Medit, (Camden) 87 Yet I sent them an other fresh 
spell of men. X851 G. Blyth Remin. Mission. Life II. 108 
The fifteen or twenty persons who constituted the spell 
refused to go on. 

2. A turn of work taken by a person or set of 
persons in relief of another. 


a 1625 Nomenclator Navalis (Harl. MS. 2301) s.v., As 
when they pump a hundred strokes, . . they call it a spell. 
1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 30 To row a spell, 
hold-water, trim the boate. 1644 Manwayring Seaman's 
Did. 79 At a Chaine-Pump, the Spels goe by Glasses. 1683 
Moxon Mech. Exerc ., Printing xxiv. r 15 The 1 irst now 
takes his spell at Pulling : for the First and Second take their 
spell of Pulling and Beating an agreed number of Tokens. 
1769 Falconer Did. Marine (1780) s.v., Such aie the spells, 
to the hand-lead in sounding; to the pump;.. and to steer 
the ship; which last.. is generally called the trick. 1838 
Holloway Prov. Did., Spell, a turn, as one workman says 
to another : — ‘now you take a spell ’. 1849 Cupplks Green 
Hand xi. (1856) 112, I stays aboard the brig, woiks my 
spell in het, an’ takes my trick at the helium. x886 Steven- 
son Kidnapped xvi, The men gave way.. with a good will, 
the passengers taking spells to help them. 

to. To give a spell, to lelieve another by taking 
a turn of work. 

X750 Blanckley Nav, Expos. 156 To give a Spell, is all 
one ns to say, Work in such a one’s Room. 1825 J. Neal 
Bro. Jonathan II. xviii. 138 One or two..weie continually 
offering to give him a 1 spell ’ — or a * lift —or a ‘ turn ’ [at 
counting his money]. 1829 B. Hall Travels in N. A. 1 . 188 
A poor old negro, .begged to be taken in, and offered to 
give me a spell when I became tired. 

c. Without article, in pkr. spell and spell {about), 
spell for spell ; to keep or take spell. 

X797 S. James Narr. Voy. 202 They ie.bailed out our boat 
. . spell and spell about. 1799 Hull A dverliser 27 July 4/2 
His faithful companions, .worked incessantly (spell and 
spell) for nine days. 1828 Life Planter Jamaica 36 Plato 
takes spell after him. Ibid., Langbey was keeping spell, or 
in other words, had charge of the negroes employed in pre- 
paring the sugar. 1837 Marryat Dog Fiend liv, We plied 
the pumps, ’twas spell and spell. 1855 [Robinson] Whitby 
Gloss, s.v., Spell for spell is fair play. 

3. A continuous course or period o/’some work, 
occupation, or employment; a turn or bout at 
something. Also without const. 

1706 E. Ward Wooden World Diss. (1708) 34 He. .believes 
there is no more Sin in taking a Spell with a Wbore, than 
in pumping a leaky Vessel. 1804 Nelson 4 Nov. in Nicolas 
Disp. (1846) VI. 257 The Termagant Sloop will be going to 
Lisbon— she has had a long spell of service. 1824 Southey 
in C. C. Southey Life (1850) V. 187 , 1 have lately taken a 
pleasant spell at it, and have something more than a volume 
ready. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown 1. ii, The closeness of the 
men in action to one another, .makes a spell at back-sword- 
ing a very noble sight. 1885 Manclu Exam. x8 Mar. 5/3 
Twenty-five years without a holiday except on Sunday is 
certainly a remarkable spell of assiduous labour. 

to. Austr. An interval or period of repose or 
relaxation; a rest. 

1852 Mundy Antipodes (1857) 83 Your carriage horses will 
be all the better for a ‘spell (a rest). 186$ Tucker Austr. 
Story i. 84 The only recompense was., to light his pipe and 
have a ‘spell ’. 1900 H. Lawson On Track 107 He did not 
go back to work that night; he took a spell. 

o. Spell oh / (or ho !), used as a call or signal, 
usu. to rest or cease working ; also=prec. 

1837 Marryat Dog Fiend I. ix. 94 * Come now,’ said 
Coble, tossing off his glass, ‘ spell oh 1 — let’s have a song 
while they take their breath ’. 1841 R. H. Dana Seaman's 
Man. 124 Spell ho l,. used as an order or request to be 
relieved at work by another. 1891 Morris News Jr. No - 
where s* So he stayed his pick and sang out, ‘ Spell ho, 
mates 1 here are neighbours want to get past ’. xgoo H. 
Lawson On Track 9 j Bill.. was having a speil-oh under 
the cask when the white rooster crowed. 

4. A period or space of time of indefinite length ; 
nsu. with adjs. denoting duration, as long, short, etc. 

1728 Morgan Algiers II. iv. 265 The Corsairs met with a 
brisk Reception and were warmly entertained for a good 
Spell. 1767 Gibbon Let. to Holroyd 29 Apr., I hope to 
take a pretty long spell in town. 1775 Romans Florida App. 
£6 Those unlucky persons, .have lain that long spell wear- 
ing and tearing vessels and rigging. 1836 Marryat Midsh. 
Easy xxvi, A hope that Mr. Easy would take his share of 
the duty, now that he had had such a spell on shore, i860 
Mayne Reid Hunter's Feast xxii. It only halted a short 
spell, and then.. it run_up to the carcass. 1870 Miss 
Bridgman R. Lynne I. xii. 184 Thirty years ! It is a good 
spell off a man's life. 

b. A period having a certain character or spent 
in a particular way. 

1830 Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 175 The very sight of you 
. .would go far towards giving these poor girls a spell of 
better health than, .at present. 1885 * Mrs. Alexander ' At 
Bay i, Then came a spell of wandering, of high play, of rage 
for costly excitement, which . .beggared him in a few years. 
1885 R. W. Dixon Hist. Ch. Eng. xix. III. 330 After a 
grievous spell of eighteen months on board tne French, 
galleys. 

G. By spells, at intervals, now and again. 

1788 Massachusetts Spy 4 Sept. 3/2 It had.. rained by 
spells for three days before. 1821 in Cobbett Rnr. Rides 
(1885) I- 2 To-day the fog came by spells. 1854 Thoreau 
Walden xiii, I had an Did axe.. with which by spells in 
winter days.. I played about the stumps. 1883 Harper's 
Mag. Mar. 602/1 All day by ‘spells ’ I have been out help- 
ing Jack make the garden. 

a. For a spell , for a time. In U. S. without 
prep. ; also a spell ago, some lime ago. 

(d) *834 [Seba Smith] Lett. J. Downing xxx. (1835) 208 
Mahogany was as cheap as pine boards was a spell ago. 
c *850 ‘Dow jr.’ in Jerdan Yankee Hum. (1853) 88 That 
woman who broomed me out of the house a spell ago. 

(£) *834 [Seba Smith] Lett. J. Dmuning xxvii. (1835) *79 
So I whistled Yankee Doodle a spell. 1848 Lowell Biglow 
A. Poems 1890 II, xx He stood a spell on one foot fust, 
Then stood a spell on tother. 1884 Harper's Mag. Feb. 
410/2 He tried doctorin’ a spell. 

(c) x86a Trollope N. Amer. 1 . 186, 1 wish those masons. . 
could be driven to the labour market of Western America 
for a spell, 1890 Melbourne Argus 7 June 4/1, 1 . .was told 
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SPELL. 

by an honest and sensible doctor to.. get out in the bush 
and work for a spell. 

6. A continuous period or stretch, of a specified 
kind of weather. 

1728 T. Smith Jml. (1849) 263 For several days past, 
there has been a spell of comfortable weather. 1733 Ibid. 
266 This whole week has been a spell of warm weather. 
1775 Washington Lett, to J. Reed 11852) 32 The setting in 
of a severe spell of cold weather, and a considerable fall of 
snow. 1808 Southey in C. C. Southey Life (1850) III. 163 
We are now having a spell of wind and rain. 1840 R. H. 
Dana Bef, Mast ni, We have now had a long ‘spell’ of 
fine weather. 1897 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. Dec. 663 If a spell 
of cold wind.. should prevail. 

attrib. 1868 Pall Mall G. 28 July 4 On the supposition 
that such ‘spell- weather’, as the Americans call it, is to 
last for ever. 

b. With adjs., as cold, hot, dry, wet, etc. 

1740 T. Smith Jml, (1840) 268, I believe no man ever 
knew so winter-like a spell so early in the year. 1797 
Jefferson Writ. {1859) IV, 157 You wish to know the state 
of the air here during the late cold spell. 1817-8 Cobbett 
Resid. U.S. (1822) 286 The hot spells as well as the cold 
spells, seldom last more than three days. 1860 Maury 
Phys. Geog. iv. § 241 The phenomena of cold and warm 
‘spells’ are often observed in the United States 1887 
Boston (Mass.) Jml. 23 Aug. 5 Everybody found smoking on 
the streets, .during the dry spell was liable to be arrested. 
6. U. S. A period of being indisposed, out of 
sorts, or irritable ; an attack or fit of illness or 
nervous excitement. 

1856 Kane A ret. Expl. II. Hi. 47 An attack of partial 
epilepsy; one of those strange indescribable spells, fits, 
seizures, whatever name the jargon gives them, which 
indicate deep disturbance. 1869 Mrs. Stowe Oldtown xvi, 
When Hepsy does get beat out she has spells, and she goes 
on awful, and they last day alter day. 1889 Gunter That 
Frenchman xvii. 210 Oh f blues, hysteria, headache, tan- 
trums— any ill that’s particularly feminine, we call spells in 
America. 

Spell (spel), sb.± colloq. [f. Spell 0 . 2 ] A way 
or inode of spelling a word. 

1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. vn. v. (1852) 546 There were 
eighteen horrid false spells, .in one short note that I 
received fiom him. 1801 Monthly Mag. XII. 299 Why 
should this spell (as school children, say, and, I think, 
rightly, for mode of spelling) be authorized? 

Spell, sbfi Cant. [a. Du. or Flem. spel (G. 
spiel), or abbrev. of Spellken.] A playhouse or 
theatre. Also attrib. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Spell, the play-house. i8ig 
— Mem. II. 199 They say, the push, as the push at the 
spell doors. 1865 Slang Diet. 241 ‘ Precious rum squeeze at 
the spell,’ i. e. a good evening's work at the theatre. 

Spell, vA Obs. or dial. Forms : X spellian, 
-igan (spillian),2-4 spellen, 3-5 spelle, 4-6 spel, 
4- spell. [OE. spellian (f. spel Spellj^.I), = OHG. 
-spelldn (MHG, spellen, G. dial, spellen , spillen), 
MDu. and MLG. spellen, Goth, sptllon, ON. 
spjalla, to talk, discourse, etc. 

It is doubtful how far some modern dialect uses of spell 
represent this word.] 

1 . intr. To discourse or preach; to talk, con- 
verse, or speak. 

c888 K. jElfred Boeth. xvi. § 1 pa ongan he eft spellian 
& pus ewaep. tg5o Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xxiv. 15 MiftSy 
[hia] woeron spellendo vel gespelledon. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 
III. 202 Mid aeadum spellian; gestrion hitgetacnaS. a 1200 
Vices .5- Virtues xsxBaSe Crist gann arst to spellen, ..da 
sade he [etc.], a *300 Cursor M. 8520 He pat mikel has for 
to tell pescortliker he aght to spell, a 1375 Lay Folks Mass 
Bk. App. iv. 508 Iesus..dude him a?eyn in paradis, ..Wip 
speche as I ow spelle. a 1450 Le Morte Arth, 3722 What 
helpeth lenger for to spelle? C1450 Holland Howlat 99 
He suld spedely speike, and spair nocht to spell. 

b. Const, of (the thing spoken of). 
c raoo Ormin 6389 pa lifess patt icc babbe 3uw Summ del 
nu spelledd offe. 2:1300 Cursor M. 95 Qua-sa will of hyr 
fayrnes spell, Find he sal inogh to tell, c 1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. Wace (Rolls) 106x3 Til Domesday men schalle spelle 
. . of Arthures dedes. a 1400-50 Bk. Curtasye 379 in Babees 
Bk., Now of marschalle of halle wylle I spelle, And what 
falle to hys offyee now wylle y telle, c 1450 Lovelich Grail 
xxxvii. 455 I beleve ryht wel That this is he of whom ge 
spelle. 1530 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. hi. II. 186 I assure 
your Grace shall sease and put to sylence sum persons that 
moche spelyth of the same. 

2 . trans. To utter, declare, relate, tell. 

a 1000 Boeth. Metr. Proem 4 Him wses lust micel (Sset he 
Oiossum leodum leofj spellode. ex 200 Ormin Ded. 3x1 I 
wollde .patt all Ennglisshe lede. . Wipptunge shollde spell- 
enn itt. c *290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 1x2 Acke of seint thomas him- 
selue pat beste cometh nou to spelle. c 1320 Cast. Love 692 
No tonge ne may hit telle, Ne pou3t penche, ne moup spelle. 
1390 Gower Con/. II. 20 1 can noght thanne unethes spelle 
That I wende altherbest have rad. X436 Audelay Poems 
28 He that spekys and spedys no3t, he spellys the wynd. 
c 1485 Digby Myst, (1882) v. 275 Blessed is that soule that this 
speche spelles. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. (Percy Soc.) 

68 Pryvely I did his lesson spel, Sayeng to him, my chance 
and desteny Of al other is the moste unhappy. 

Spell (spel), ». 2 Pa. t. and pa. pple. spelled, 
spelt. Also 4-5 spelle, 5 spellyn ; 5-7 spel. 
[ad. OF. espeller (also espeler, mod.F. ipeler\ see 
Sjpelb w. 2 ), f. the Germanic stem spell- : see prec. 
and Spell sb, 1 The earlier OF. type *espeldre 
is represented by Spelder v. 1 Du. and Flem. 
spellen, WFris. spelle, spjelle, in this sense may 
also he from French, rather than directly connected 
with Spell vX\ 

I. trans. 1 . To read (a book, etc.) letter by letter j 
to peruse, or make out, slowly or with difficulty. 


a 1300 Cursor M. 14602 Your aun bok yee can noght spell. 
C1400 Trevisa's Higden (Rolls) VII. 333 Lanfranc .took 
hym a Jring with letter [L. ccbecedarntm htterarum\ for to 
spel. c 1440 Promp. Part). 468/1 Spellyn (S. letters), silla- 
bico. 1530 Palsgr. 728/r He hath bene at scole thys halfe 
yere and yet he can nat spell his pater noster. 1687 Mi£ge 
Gt. Fr, Diet. 11. s.v., He begins to spell the Letters. 

1780 Mirror No. 75, What must be the state of him who 
sits down to spell the newspapeis with the determined reso- 
lution of believing whatever he sees in print ? 1807 Crabbe 
Par. Reg. in. 2g8 As they approach to spell the age, the 
name, And all the titles of th’ illustrious dame. 1825 T. Hook 
Sayings Ser. it. Passion and Pnnc. vi, Reading all the 
newspapers, spelling the red-hook and the directory. 1850 
Thackeray Pendennis v, He was spelling the paper, with 
the help of his lips. 

b. With out or over. 

c 1813 S. Smith in Lady Holland Mem. S. Smith (1855) I. 
vn. 157 He. .spelt over the county paper on Sundays. 1820 
Shelley Witch Ail '. xxvi,All day the wizard lady sate aloof, 
Spelling out scrolls of dread antiquity. 1864 Thackeray 
D. Duval i. (1869) 4 It used to be my lot as a boy to spell 
out my lady Viscountess's letters to her. 

c. To make (one’s way) letter by letter in reading. 

1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. i. I. 45 Not one man in five 

hundied could have spelled his way through a psalm. 

2. fig. a. To discover or find out, to guess or sus- 
pect, by close study or observation. Also with out. 

2587 Golding De Momay i. 8 A plaine booke laide open 
to all men.. to reade, and (as yee would say) euen to spell 
God therein. *635 Jackson Creed viii. xxii. 252 The babes 
then did spel the Piophets meaning not amisse. 1691 tr. 
Emiliane's Obsero. _ Journ. Naples 82 Spelling nothing 
good from it, he went immediately to the D001 of the Church. 
1707 Norris Treat. Humility vii. 324 One may make a 
shift to spell out who is the gentleman, and who it is that 
would only be thought so. 1879 Spurgeon Serm. XXV. 
333 That there should be a God, heathens might spell out. 

b. To make out, understand, decipher, or com- 
prehend, by study. Also with out. 

1635 Jackson Creed vm. xvii. 189 Hee that could rightly 
spell the severall passages in the foiementioned authors. 
167* Milton P, R. iv. 385 By what the Stars.. In thir con- 
junction met, give me to spell. x68x Flavel Meth. Grace 
xi. 238 Christ is an unsearchable mercy; who can spell his 
wonderful name ? 1791 Cowper Iliad v. 77 Unskill’d to 
spell aright The oracles predictive of the woe. x8ao Praed 
Surly Hall 80 Poems 1864 II. IX 7 He . . spells a horse’s teeth 
divinely, 184a H. Rogers Ess. (1874} I. i. 36 The arts of 
spelling out and piecing the mouldering 1 ecords of antiquity. 
1886 Dowden Shelley (1887) I. it. 7a Nor was his an intellect 
that could spell out patiently the lessons of nature. 

c. To consider, contemplate, scan intently. Also 
with over. 

1633 G. Herbert Temple iv, Will great God measure with 
a wretch ? Shall he Ihy stature spell ? 1654 H. L’Estrange 
Chas. I (1655) 1x8 So that in short (all circumstances spell'd 
together) I may safely say [etc.]. i8zx Scorr Kemlw. vii, I 
will sit on this footstool at thy feet, that I may spell over 
thy splendour *823 —Quentin D, xiii, As if he were in the 
act of internally spelling and dissecting every lineament and 
feature. 1859 Tennyson Vivien 217 For still I find Your 
face is practised when I spell the lines. 

d. To turn out (literary work or writing) with 
some difficulty. 

1829 Scott Jrul. 15 May, I have spelled out some work this 
day, though I have been rather knocked about. 

3 . To name or set down in order the letters of 
(a word or syllable) ; to enunciate or write letter by 
letter ; to denote by certain letters in a particular 
order. 

1588 Shaks. L. L, L. v. i. 50 What is Ab speld backwaid 
with the horn on his head ? a 1595 R. Southwell Meeoniae, 
Virgin’s Salutation, Spell Eva back and Ave shall you 
find. *6ia Brinsley Lud, Lit. 151 Cause also euery one to 
spel the words which he hath made in Latine,..so as [etc.]. 
1693 Dryden Disc. Satire Ess. led. Ker) II. 67 If this be so, 
then it is false spelled throughout this book. Ibid. The 
French.. never spell it any other way than satire. 1750 
Gray Elegy 8x Their name, their years, spelt by th’ un- 
letter'd Muse, The place of fame and elegy supply, 1784 
Cowper Task 1. 283 Leaving an obscure, rude name, In 
characters uncouth, and spelt amiss. 184a Proc. Philol. 
Soc. I. 7 Their mode of spelling the passive participle. 
r888 Sweet Hist. Eng, Sounds 70 The same word may be 
spelt in half-a-dozen different ways on the same page. 

Jig. a 1668 Lassels Voy. Italy { 1670) I. Pref., Though these 
things be but the Elements and Alphabet of breeding, yet 
without them he can never spel gentleman rightly. 

b. Similarly with out. 

*867 Chambers's Encycl. IX. 52/2 The medium, under 
spirit-guidance, spelling out the requisite words. 1871 M. 
Legrand Cambr. Freshm. 356 The machine was clicking 
away, and the needle rapidly spelling out its message. 
1890 Bullen Way Navy 88 The discordant notes of sirens 
spelling out each ship’s name. 

c. Ofletters : To form (a word). 

1834 Marryat J. Faithful iv, What doth 'c-a-t spell then ? 
185a Dickens Bleak Ho, v, He went on quickly, until he had 
formed . .the word Jarndyce. . . ' What does that spell ? ' he 
asked me. 

d. slang. (See quot.) 

1865 Slang Diet. 241 Spell, to advertise, to put into print. 

4 . fig. fa. To spell (one) backward, to mis- 
represent ; to pervert. Obs. 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado m. i. 60, I neuer yet saw man.. 
But she would spell him backward. 1669 Hopkins Serm. 
(1685) 42 What is this but to spell the Magistrates back- 
wards and to give him that power over your consciences by 
his prohibitions, which you deny to his commands 7 
b. To spell, .short, to express by a shorter and 
blunter term. 

1830 De Quincey R. Bentley Wks. 1857 VII. 76 A dedica- 
tion.,was what the French used to understand by a poUde- 
viti', in fact, ‘spelt short,' it was a bribe. 


SPELL. 

0. To spell baker , to have, or perform, a difficult 
task. U. S. colloq. 

x868 Longfellow Giles Corey n. i, If an old man will 
marry a young wife, Why then— why then— why then— he 
must spell Baker 1 

5 . To amount to; to signify, imply, or involve. 
(Common in recent use.) 

a x66* Fuller (Webster), The Saxon heptarchy, when 
seven kings put together did spell but one in effect. 

1890 Saintsbury in New Rev. Feb. 142 There can he no 
question . . that ' Republic ’ usually spells ‘ corruption ’. 1891 
Spectator 27 June, To go on trading on these terms would 
very soon spell ruin. 

II. intr. 6. To form woids by means ofletters; 
to repeat or set down the letters of words; to read 
off the separate letters forming a word or words. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 630 He.. wonder wele leres, Sped 
him in a schort space to spell & to rede. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 55_To spel, syllabam coponere . 159a Shaks. Rom. 
<$■ Jut. 11. iii. 88 0 she knew well, Thy Loue did read by 
rote, that could not spell, c 1645 Milton Sonn. xi, Some in 
file Stand spelling fafs. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. Matt, 
xiii. 13, 1 speak to them in similitudes, as children must be 
first taught to spell. 1712 Swift Prop. Correcting Eng, 
Tongue Wks. 1841 II. 288 A foolish opinion. .that we ought 
to spell exactly as we speak, a 1764 Lloyd Poet Poet. Wks, 
1774 II. 23 Those who cannot spell will Talk. x8x6 Byron 
A Sketch 14 She taught the child to read, and taught so 
well, That she herself, by teaching, learn’d to spell. 1870 
Rogers Hist. Gleanings Ser. 11. 137 He never could spell 
accurately. 

b. fig. To engage in study ojr contemplation 
of something, poet. 

1632 Milton Penseroso 170 The.. Mossy Cell, Where I 
may sit and rightly spell Of every Star that Heav’n doth 
shew. 1738 Gray Propertius ii. 15 Then let me rightly 
spell of nature's ways. 

7 . To intimate or suggest a desire for something ; 
to ask for, either by hints or direct request. 

WFlem. spellen is similarly used (De Bo). 

1790 Bentham Wks. (1843) X. 230 Was it natural . . to 
spell for such a thing in the most distant manner ? 18x8 
Jane Austen Persuasion II. x. 215, I had not the smallest 
intention of asking him,.. but he gave so many hints;. . I 
never saw any body in my life spell harder for an invitation. 
1840 J. H. Newman Lett. (1891) I. 429 Befoie I had given 
him anything, he began to spell for something, i860 
Ibid. II. 105 It will be observed .. that he *spelled r for the 
curacy. 1876 Robinson Whitby Gloss. 181/2 ' He was a 
good hand at spelling for't,' clever at entreaty, 
b. With other constructions. 
c 1800 R. Cumberland John De Lancaster (1809) II. 52 
Nephew David spells hard to borrow him, but I won't lend 
him to David of all men living. i8ax Combe Syntax, Wife 
iv. (Chandos Cl.) 339 Syntax with native keenness felt At 
what the cunning tradesman spelt. 1855 [Robinson] Width) 
Gloss s.v., ‘ He spell’d hard in the matter,' he endeavoured 
perseveringly to gain his point. 

Spell (spel), z \3 [Later form of Spele v . 1 Cf. 
Spell sb .3] 

1 . trans. To take the place of (a person) at some 
work or labour ; to relieve (another) by taking a 
turn at work. Now U. S. 

1595 Raleigh Discov, Guiana (1596) 44 Euery gentleman 
and others taking their turns to row, and to spell one the 
other at the howers end. *823 T. Roughley Jamaica 
Planters Guide 340 Sometimes there are two ostensible 
boilers to spell ana relieve one another. Ibid., When he 
is obliged to be spelled, for the purpose of natural rest [etc.]. 
1857 Goodrich Recoil. I. 62 , 1 was sometimes permitted., 
to spell father in this favorite employment [re. shelling 
corn]. 1873 Lowell Lett. (1894)11. 9X He tells me that the 
Finns recite their poems six or seven hours on the stretch, 
spelling one another, as we say in New England. 

b. To relieve by an inteival of rest ; to rest (esp. 
a horse). Chiefly Austr. 

1846 Stokes Disc. Australia II. i. 42 In order to spell 
the oars, we landed at a point on the east side. 1867 H. 
Bushnell Mor. Uses Dark Th. 252 Natme is put under a 
heavy pressure..; spelled by no relaxations, freshened by 
no play of society. 1885 Mrs. C. Praed Head Station xlf. 
III. 202 They are camping at Araluen and spelling the 
horses. 

2 . Naut, To take a turn or turns of work at (the 
pump, etc.). 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) s.v., Thus we say, 
spell the pump, spell the lead, Sic. 7*782 Loss of H.ME. 
Centaur 3 The Captain was obliged to turn all hands up to 
spell the pump. 

3 . intr. a. To replace one set of workers by 
another ; to take turns. 

x86x Mayhew Loud. Lab, (ed. 2) III. 247Wegoonin that 
way throughout the day, spelling at every 28 tons, 
b. Austr. To take an interval of rest, 

1880 Victoria in 1880 114 (Morris), He 1 spelled ’ upon the 
ground. x8go Melbourne Argus 13 June 6/1 Working a 
steady stroke through the day, smoking and spelling as 
they willed. 1893 J. A. Barry S. Brown’s Bunyip 2 It 
was Sunday, and the caravan was spelling for the day. 

Spell (spel), vA [f. Spell sb. 1 3 .] 

1 . trans. To charm, fascinate, bewitch, bind by 
(or as by) a spell ; to act as a spell upon. 
a 1623 Buck Rich. Ill (1646) 116 For a time he was much 
speld with Elianor Talbot. 1682 Dryden & Lee Dk. Guise 
w, He durst not touch me ; But aw’d and craven’d as he 
had been spell'd [etc.]. *793 Mme, D’Arblay Diary V, ix. 

397 Susanna's temporary widowhood, .has spelled me with 
a spell I know not how to break, 18x6 Keats To a Friend 
who sent me some Roses 12 But when. ,thy roses came to 
me My sense with their deliciousness was spell'd. 1876 
Good Words 687 We stayed our walk— spelled to the spot— 
to watch The sunset glorifying earth and sky. 
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fa. To protect (one) from, to drive away, by 
means of a spell or charm. 

1691 Dryden K. Arthur 1. ii, Thor, Freya, Woden, hear 
and. spell your Saxons, With sacred Runic rhymes, from 
death in battle. 1876 Tinsley's Mag. XVIII. 240 Thy soft 
voice spelled away All my dearth. 

2 . To invest with magical properties. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 44s This, gather'd in the 
Planetary Hour, With noxious Weeds, and spell d with 
Woids of Pow’r, Dire Stepdames in theMagick Bowl infuse, 
Hence Spelled, Spelling ppl. adjs, 

1591 Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, v. iii. 31 Vnchaine your spirits 
now with spelling Chaimes. >838 S. Bellamy Betrayal 32 
To such end his spell’d appearance wrought. 

t Spell, v - 5 Naut. Obs. [Of obscure origin ; 
partly confused with Spill v.] (See quots.) 

c 1835 N. Boteler Dial. Sea Service (1685) 16^ Take in the 
Missen-mast ; or at the least, Peek it up : which Peeking 
up is called Spelling the Missen. 1704 J. Harris Lex. 
Techn. I, Spell, a Sea Word signifying to let go the 
Sheats and Bowlings of a Sail, (chiefly the Missen) and 
Bracing the weather Brace in the Wind, that the Sail may 
lie loose in the Wind. 1711 [see Speek v?\. 

Spell, dial. Also 9 spel. [f. Spell sb. 2 ] 

1 . trans. a. To fit with bars or cross-pieces, 
b. To pul into splints. 

1641 Best Far in. Bhs. (Surtees) 61 The best way for spel. 
tinge of an hive is to putte in the two lowermost spelles 
aboute4 wreathes from the bottome of the hive, and the two 
uppermost spelles just 4 wreathes above them. 1886 -S'. W. 
Line. Gloss. 138 The Doctor did not spell it while to-day. 

2 . trans. and intr. To splinter. 

i8ix Fakey Dei by shire I. 367 On his return, [he] finds all 
the Vein-stuff so furrowed, spelled, or slappeted off. 1839 
Glover's Hist. Derby I. 81 Where the hard xst toadstone 
also, in the gates and shafts, thus spels off. 

Spellable (spedat/l), a. [f. Spell v . 2 + -able.] 
Capable of being spelled or denoted by letters. 

1837 Carlyle Mirabeau Misc. Ess. 1857 IV. 69 All manner 
of reviews and periodical literatures that Europe, in all its 
spellable dialects, had. 1864 — Fredk. Gt, xv. ii. IV. 21 
District not important, not very spellable, though doubt- 
less pronounceable by natives to it. 1896 A. Morrison 
Child Jago x. 108 There came a hoot or two, a ‘ Yah 1 ’ and 
other less spellable sounds, expressive of contempt. 

Spell-bind (spe-lbaind), V. [f. Spell sbX 3, 
after Spell-bound a.] trans. To bind by, or as 
by, a spell ; to fascinate, enchant. 

1808 Southey Chron , Cid 380 Hermogenes spell-bound 
him so that he could not move. 1861 J. Pycroit Agony 
Point (1862) 109 The eye of the experienced physician spell- 
binds the lunatic. 1877 C. Geikie Christ xlix. (1879) 590 
The power and majesty of His discourse had spell-bound 
many otheis. 

Spellbinder (spe-lbaindai). U.S, [f.asprec.] 
A political speaker capable of holding an audience 
spell-bound. 

1888 New York Tribunes 5 Nov. 6/1 The Republican Ora- 
tors— ‘Spellbinders ’—who worked during the recent cam- 
paign. 1888 Boston (Mass.) Jml. 23 Dec. 2/2 The Repub- 
lican campaign orators, .intend forming themselves into a 
ermanent organization to be called the Republican Spell- 
inders’ National Association. (8g6 N. V. Weekly Witness 
30 Dec. 13 /i Highrolleis, as the boss spellbinders me tech- 
nically called. 

Hence Spellbinding vbl. sb. 

1896 N. Y. Weekly Witness 30 Dec. 13/1 He prayed to be 
permitted to tiy his haud at spellbinding. 

Spell-bone dial , : see Speel-bone. 
Spell-bound (spe-lbaund), ppl. a. [f. Spell 
sbX 3.] Bound by, or as by, a spell j fascinated, 
enchanted, entranced, 

1799 H. Gurney Cupid 4 Psyche (1800) 17 Spell-bound she 
own’d thy mild contiol. 1813 Scott Trierm. it. xxvii, So 
lovely seem’d she there, Spell-bound in her ivory chair. 1837 
Disraeli Venetia 1. ii, It seems a spell-bound place. 1874 
L. Stephen Hours in Library (1892) I. vi. 199 The student 
who has once submitted to his charm becomes spell-bound. 

f Spe ller 1 . Obs. rare. [f. Spell vX Cf. MDu. 
spelre ; G. dial, speller a gossip.] A preacher. 

a 1200 Vices 4 Virtues 45 Wile Su hlesten spelleres and 
priestes and munekes . . ne scalt < 5 u nature babben god. 
<2(309 Cursor M. 20849 Speke we nou o j>aa spelleis bald, 

. .pe apostlis j>at all wide war spred. Ibid. 21179 pb war 
bis discipleis tuelue, ..Spellers o trouth. 

Speller 2 (spebi). Also 5 -are. [f. Spell 
». 2 So Du. and Flem. speller!} 

1 . One who spells, or spells out, words , one having 
a specified proficiency in spelling; an authority on 
spelling. 

c 1440 Pramp. Parv. 468/1 Spellare, silldbicator. 1398 
Chapman Sen. Bks. Iliad To Rdr., I write, .to him that 
will disdaine those easle objections, which euery speller may 
put together. 1687 Mi£ge Gt. Fr. Did. s.v., A good Speller, 
in point of Writing. Ibid, A bad Speller. 1776 Pennsylv. 
Even. Post 28 Mar. 160/3 He.. is a poor writer and speller. 
1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. vi. iii. II. 37 The worst speller ever 
known. (88a Scudder Noah Webster ii. 38 Webster was a 
moralist as well as a speller. 

2 . A seeker after something. 

(796 Paine Writ. (1893) III. 217 John Adams, .it is known 
was always a speller after places and offices. 

3 . US. A spelling-book. 

(864 in Webster. z88a Scudder Noah Webster ii. 70 The 
popularity of • the speller ’ rendered it liable to piracy. (904 
Westm. Gae, 25 May 4/2 The extremely primitive primers 
and 1 spellers ’. 

Speller 3 - Obs. or arch. Also 6 speler. 
[Aphetic f. Espeler.] (See quots. and Spiller 2 .) 
XS76 Turberv. Venerie 238 In a Bucke we say, Burre, 


Beame, Branche, Aduauncers, Pawlme, and Spelers. x6i( 
Cotgr., Espois eCun cerf, the top of a red Deeres head ; of a 
fallow, the Spellers, 103a Guilltm's Heraldry (ed. 2) in. 
xiv. 170 Skilfull Wood-men describing, .a bucks head, .say 
. . spellers. [Similarly in other wnters.] 1659 Torriano, 
Spessi, . . those sharp homes on the top of a Deers Antler 
called the Spellers. 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 200 Whereof 
some of the blades are curled round, divided and jagged 
like the Spellers of a Bucks-head. [1837 Fraser's Mag. 
LVI. 211 The advancer, palm, and spellers or spillers.] 
Spellful (spelful), a. Also spelful, [f. Spell 
sbX J Fnll of, abounding in, spells or magical 
power. 

1773-83 Hoole Or l. Fur. xv. 102 Here, while his eyes the 
learned leaves peruse, Each spelful mysteiy explain’d he 
views. 1803 T. Harral Scenes Life III. 36 You.. would 
fain persuade me, by your spelful ait, that I can act. 1863 
E. Burritt Walk to Lands End 28 Eyes of every spellful 
influence. 1889 Harper’s Mag. Nov. 943 Her accents are 
spellful as her eye. 

Spellican, var. Spillikin. 

*J* Spelling 1 , vbl. sbX Obs. [f. Spell vX] Speak- 
ing, talking, discourse, utterance. 

In OE, esp. ‘idle or unprofitable talk 
c xooo AJLrRic Horn. (Thorpe) 1 . 180 FoibugaS idele spell- 
unge, and dyslice blissa. £1030 Rule St.Benet (Logeman) 
83 Idelnesse oS 5 e spellingum [L. otiose ant fabulis}. a (aas 
Ancr. R. 64 Spellunge & smecchunge beo 3 ine mube boefe ; 
..we schulen . .speken nu of spellunge. a 1300 Cursor M. 
19931 Fetre )>atn said o spelling (>aa O baptising bat iohn 
bigan. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 263 So that with spellinge of 
hir chai mes Sche tok Eson in bothe hire armes. 

Spelling (spe'liq), vbl. sb. 2 u- Spell v . 2 So 
D u., Flem., and WFris, spelling .] 

1 . The action, practice, or art of naming the 
letters of words, of reading letter by letter, or of 
expressing words by letters. 

e 1440 Promp. Parv. 468/1 Spellynge, sillabicacio. 1451 
Capgrave Lift St. Aug. 8 Thus lernedhe )ie smale sciences, 
as spellyng, reding and constrewyng, in his Jong age. 
1351 T. Wilson Logike (1380) 17 b, Shewe hym the maner 
of spellyng before wee teache hym to reade. (380 Holly- 
band Treas.Fr. Tong, Espeleiuent dcs syllables, a spelling 
of syllables. i6iz Brinsley End. Lit. 151 The formei 
knowledge of spelling. 1693 Locke Educ. § 143 His eldest 
Son, yet in Coats, has play'd himself into Spelling with 
great eagerness. 1758 L. Temple Sketches (ed. 2) 18 Of the 
Modern Art of Spelling. (77t Luckombe Hist. Printing 
270 Gompositois. .never can arrive to one regular way of 
Spelling. (809-10 Coleridge Friend (1837) III. 343 There 
is one branch of learning without which learning itself 
cannot be railed at with common decency, namely, spelling. 
(871 Earle Philol. Eng. Tongue ii. 121 That which we call 
asettled orthography isahahit of spelling whichadmits only 
of rare modification. 

2 . Manner of expressing or writing words with 

letters; orthography. Also fig. 

c 1661 Marq. Argylis East Will in PI art. Misc. (1746) 
VIII. 29/2 It is most evident, that the nght Spelling of 
Covenant is Covetousness. 1693 Dryden Disc. Satire Ess. 
(ed. Ker) II. 67 In the criticism of spelling, it ought to be 
with i, and not withy. *697 C. Leslie Snake in Grass 
(ed. 2) X12 By some unusual Spelling of some words. 1770 
[Sir D. Dalrymplx) Anc. Scottish Poems 271 Fiom the 
spelling of the specimens . .1 incline to think [etc.]. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xviii. IV. 243 The letter may still be 
read with all the ouginal bad grammar and bad spelling. 
1894 Lindsay Latin Lang. i. § 12 However natuial it may 
appear for the Romans to have adopted Greek spelling. 

fa. A particular instance of this ; a special collo- 
cation of letters representing a word. 

X73t-8 Swift Polite Conv. Introd. 30 Of these Spellings 
the Publick will meet with many Examples. 1738 L. 
Temple Sketches (ed. 2) 18 An Author seems reduced.to 
great Extremities, who flies to new Spellings to distinguish 
Himself. x8ii Scott Let. in Lockhart (1837) II. x. 351 All 
the license of using obsolete words and uncommon spellings. 
1894 Lindsay Latin Lang. i. § 8 The dates at which these 
spellings are fiist found on inscriptions. 

3 . attrib ., as spelling-bee (Bee 1 4), -game, -lesson, 
-reformer, etc. Also Spelling-book. 

(73t T. Dvche (title), The Spelling Dictionary, (815 
Scott Guy M. Ii, He had. .the strongest desire, .to resume 
spelling lessons and half-text. (849-50 (title\ The Spelling 
Reformer. Edited by A. J. Ellis. 1862 Calal. Internat. 
Exhib „ Brit. II. No. 5304, Alphabet and spelling game, 
adapted for infant-schools and nurseries. (873 Earle 
Philol. Eng. Tongue (ed. 2) 179 Many proposals for spell, 
ing-reform have been made in this country and in America. 
1875 Ann. Reg. xn A Spelling Bee has been held at the 
Myddelton Hall, Islington. 1880-3 (title), The Spelling 
Experimenter.. .Conducted by W. R, Evans. 
Spelling, vbl. sb . 3 [f. Spell vA] The use or 
exercise of spells or charms. 

1664 Cotton Scarron. iv. (1741) 115 She’ll make a Cowl- 
staff, by her Spelling, Amble like any double Gelding. 

Spe lling-faook. [Spelling^/. sb. 2 ] A book 
designed to teach spelling, 

(677 T. Lye (title), New Spelling-Book. 171a Steele 
Sped. No. 296 Pi By the Assistance of a Spelling-Book it’s 
legible, (7x4 Mandeville Fab. Eees (1733) I. 332 Buried 
alive in their hall under a great heap of primers and 
spelling-books. e* 77 S Johnson in Boswell (Oxf. ed.) I. 
30 Tom Brown.. published a spelling-book, and dedicated 
it to the Universe. (828 Miss Mitiord Village Ser. in. 
(1863) 7 Superintending the different exercises of the needle, 
the spelling-book, and the slate. 185a C. W. Hoskyns 
Talpa xx. (1854) *77 Nature is a schoolmaster that teaches 
without spelling-books. 

attrib. 1771 Luckombe Hist. Printing 270 [The hyphen] 
has given employment.. to a number of Spelling-Book- 
Authors. 1833 Macaulay in Trevelyan Compel. Wallah 
(1864) 421 They designate the education which their oppo- 
nents recommend as a mere spelling-book education, 


Spe’Umgly, adv. [f. Spelling, pres. pple. of 
Spell v. 2 ] By dint of spelling ; letter by letter. 

(644 Digby Nat. Bodies xix. § 7. 171 If then we can but 
arriue to decypher the first characters of the hidden Alpha- 
bet . . and can but spellingly reade the first syllabes of it [etc. ]. 
(847 Thackeray Lords 4 Liv. iii, _Jeam.es read the.. paper 
. . ; not spellingly and with hesitation, 

f Spellken. Cant, Obs. [See Spell sbf and 
Ken sb . 2 ] A theatre. 

ci8oo in Byion yuan xi. xix. note, If you at the spellken 
can't bustle, You’ll be hobbled in making a Clout. 1823 
Byron Ibid. xi. xix, Who in a row like Tom could lead the 
van, Booze in the ken, or at the spellken hustle? 

t Spe llman. Obs. Also spelman. [f. Spell 
sbX 37J One who employs spells or chaims. 

1611 H. Broughton Require of Agreement dqKt Francfurt 
a Preacher by occasion of speach against English Spellmen, 
was aunswered that they were allowed in England. 1641 
J. Trappe Theol. Tkeol. vi. 230 Balaam, Satan’s spelman 
(as one cals him). 1680 C. Nesse Church Hist. 73 He calls 
for Balaam, the Devils spelman, to curse Israel. 

t Spe’lly, a. Obs .- 1 [f. Spell sbX 3.] Fnll 
of spells or charms. 

1648 Earl of Westmoreland Oita Sacra (1879) 37 By 
vanquishing the Witchciafts of the Skies, The Spelly- 
vaprous mists. 

Spelonk, variant of Spelunk Obs. 

Spelt, sbX Also s spilt, spylt, 6 spelte, 7 
spealt. [OE. ^//,=MDu. spelte, spelt (Du. spelt, 
WFris. spjelle), OS. spelta (MLG. spelte), OHG. 
spelza (MHG. spelze, spelte, G. spelz, spelt), a. 
late L. spelta (from c 400, mentioned as a foreign 
word answering to the older L .far), whence also 
It. spelta, spelda, Sp. espelta, OF. spelte, spealte, 
spiautre, espeltre, espiatitre, etc., mod.F. Ipeautre. 

The evidence indicates that the word had no continuous 
history in Eng., and little currency, until the 16th cent.] 

1 . A species of giain ( Triticum spelta) related to 
wheat, formerly much cultivated in southern Europe 
and still grown in some districts. 

a 1000 in Wr.-Whlcker 273 Faar, spelt. Ibid. 401 Farris, 
hwastes, speltes. Ibid. 403 Far serotma , spelt samgiene. 
139a Earl Derby's Exp . (Camden) 225 Pro spelt per lpsum 
empt’ ibidem [sc. at Modon], 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
xvii. lxxxi. (Bodl. MS.), Some gieyne is no)>er in codde 
no[)er in huole as barlich & spilt [v.r. spylt]. 1562 
Turner Herbal 11. (1568) 85 Thestalkes [of Phalaris] ar._. 
much lyke vnto the strawes of spelt. Ibid. 133 Semen is 
called .in Duche speltz ; it may in English be called spelt. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens 164 This plan tgroweth amongst wheate 
and Spelte, in good frutefull groundes. 1507 Gerarde 
Herbal 1. xlii. 61 Spelt is like to wheate in stalks and eare. 
a 1636 Usshbr Ann. (1658) 770 He passed it. .thorough un- 
beaten paths, where his food was spelt and dates. (661 
Lovell Hist. Anim. 4 Min. 55 The meale of spelt, In red 
Wine helpeth the stingings of Scorpions, applied warme. 
1736 Bailey Houskold Did. s.v. Brawn, Bread made of 
Spelt is hard of digestion. 1762 Mills Prod. Hush. 1 . 408 
Spelt, though commonly reckoned a summer corn, is sowed 
either in autumn, or in the spring. 1805-6 Cary Dante, 
Inf. xiii. 101 There sprouting, as a grain of spelt, It rises to 
a sapling. 1835 Singleton Virgil I. 73 There, upon the 
season being changed, You’ll sow the golden spelt. 1884 
De Candolle's Orig. Cultivated PI. 362 Spelt is now hardly 
cultivated out of south Germany and Geiman-Switzerland. 

2. attrib., as spelt-cake, -com, -ridge, -wheat. 

1610 W. Folkingham Art of Survey 1. xi. 35 Spelt-corne in 

a fat moist layer degenerats from bad to better, viz. in three 
yeeres space to Wheat. 1688 Holme Armoury 11. 87/1 
Spelt-Corn is lesser and blacker than Wheat. 1694 Motteux 
Rabelais II. Let. i. 3 Oats, Spelt-Corn, and Barly. 1753 
Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Zea, The bread made of the spelt 
corn., is lighter and whiter than any other biead. 1832 Veg. 
Subst. Food of Man 35 Spelt Wheat— Triticum spelta — is 
imagined to have been the Triticum of the Romans, and 
the Zea of the Greeks. 1833 Sover Paniropheon 43 Among 
other delicate dishes.. he had ordered a spelt cake to be 
made. 

Spelt, sb .' 2 rare. Now dial. [Connected with 
Spelt v. Cf. Speld sb. and G. spelze husk.] A 
thin piece of wood or metal ; spec, a board of a 
book (OE.), a toe- or heel-plate {dial.). 

c 1000 ZElfric Glass, in Wr.-Wulcker 164 Quaternio, cine. 
P/anca, spelt. . iUembrana, bocfel. ? a 1400 Marie A rth, 
3263 Abowte cho whirllide a whele, . . The spekes was splen- 
tide alle with spelti-> of siluer. 1585 Higins tr. yimius' 
Nomenclator 143 Schidia vel schtdtx, . . Chippes or spelts 
of wood. 1875 Parish Sussex Dial, in Spelts , iron toes 
and heels for boots. 

Spelt, variant of Spalt sb . 2 Obs. 

Spelt (spelt), v. Now dial. [Related to Speld 
v. in the same way as Spalt v. to Spald v. Cf. 
G. spelzen to husk.] trans. To husk or pound 
(grain); to bruise or split {esp. beans). Hence 
SpeTted ppl. a. (Cf. Spelk z>.2) 

1570 Levins Manip. 38 To spelt corne, tundere , eglumare. 
(607 Markham Cavel, v. (1617) 8 The loues in some places 
are rould m spel ted beanes. 2620 — Far at) t Husb, xv, 137 
The garden Pease . . serue . . for pottage, boiling, parching or 
spiting. 1623 — Cheap Husb. (ed. 3) 1. 52 If then you cause 
those beanes to be spelted vpon a milne, and so mixt with 
oates, it will recouer him,. 1707 Mortimer Husb. (1721) I. 
238 Feed them with Oats, spelted Beans, Barley-meal, or 
Ground-Malt mixed with Mint. 1877 in N. W. Line, Gloss. 
Spelter (spe’ltai), sb. Also 8-9 speltre. [Cor- 
responds to OF. espeautre, MDu, speauter, Du. and 
G. spiauter, LG. spialter , but the immediate source 
is not clear. Related to Pewter.] 

1 . Zinc. (Now only Comm.) 

1661 Boyle Certain Physiol. Ess. (1669) 194 Leaving a 
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lump or two of Spelter there for two or three days. 1671J. 
Webster Metallogr. Pref. Bi] b, Ores.. of Antimony, Tin- 
glass, Spelter, Talk, and Cinnober. 1733 Tull Horse- 
Hoeing Husb. xxii. 350, I have often made them with a 
mix’d Metal, of half Pewter and half Spelter. 1738 Bor. 
lass Nat. Hist. Corneas. 129 Of bismuth, speltre, zink, 
naptha, .1 have received specimens from several parts of 
Cornwall. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 106 Fling into it 
one ounce of spelter, i. e.zinc. 183s Penny Cycl. IV. 182/2 
The articles which Belgium supplies to England are oak- 
bark,., spelter, and sheeps' wool, i860 lire's Diet. Arts 
(ed. 5) III. 1076 The general consumption of Spelter through- 
out the world is about 67,000 tons per annum. 

2 . An alloy or solder of which, zinc is the prin- 
cipal constituent. 

1815 J. Smith Panorama Sci. # Art I. gi The hard solder 
for copper, is a soft fusible sort of granulated brass, well 
known to artists under the name of spelter. 1824 Mechanic’s 
Mag No. 26. 415 Method of making spelter for brazing 
iron, copper, etc. 1834 H. Miller Sch. $ Schvt. (1858) 392 
An elderly tinker.. sat admiring a bit of spelter of about a 
pound weight. It was gold, he said. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as spelter-box , -dust, -heap, 
-maker, -ore. 

1684 Land. Gaz, No. 1991/4 There is another Watch a 
Spelter Box and Case all in one. 1738 Borlase Nat. Hist. 
Comeo. 129 Speltre ore I have had fiom a mine near St. 
Columb. 1868 Q. Rev. No. 248. 346 Coveting acres of 
gtound like the spelter and cinder heaps. x88a Blackmore 
Christowell xlv, Where mine-slag, sparry rocks, and spelter 
dust combined to glare with intense heat. 1884 C. G. W. 
Lock Workshop Rec. Ser. m. 18/1 Spelter or zinc statuettes, 
known in the trade as imitation or French bronze. 1897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 940 Spelter workers, . .that is, men 
who smelt zinc ore, occasionally suffer from plumbism. 

to. Spelter solder, a solder made from zinc and 
copper. 

1671 Boyle Use/. Nat. Philos ., Trades 19 Though common 
Spelter-soder be much cheaper, than that which is made 
with Silver instead of Spelter. 1797 Encytl. Brit. (ed. 3) 
XVII. 745/1 In this heat soft solder is just ready to melt, 
and has no tenacity}.. even spelter solder is considerably 
weakened by it. 1843 Holtzafffel Turning I. 268 Soft 
spelter-solder, suitable for ordinary biass work, is made 
of equal parts of copper and zinc. 1873 SroN Workshop 
Rec. Ser. 1. 365/2 This solder possesses several advantages 
over the usual spelter solder or brass. 

Hence SpeTter v. trans., to unite with spelter 
solder. 

1861 W. Graham Brass/ounder's Man. 34 When the work 
is cleaned, bound, fluxed, and speltered, the whole is sub- 
jected to a clear charcoal or coke fire. 

Speluncar (spelo-gkai), a. [f. L. Spelunca .] 

1 . Having relation or reference to a cave. 

1833 Ecclesiologist XVI. 295 What Mr. Scott calls the 
speluncar idea, is thus fully cairied out. 1861 Bercsf. 
Hope Eng. Cathedr. igthC. ill. 85 Mr. Burges.. bases his 
plan upon what has been called, by a self-explanatory teim, 
the speluncar principle of tiopical architecture. 

2 . Of the nature of a cave. 

1863 Sat. Rev. 11 Feb. 181 Nor would these speluncar 
chambers gain much in artistic value . . were the point gained. 

Spelu'nceau, a. rare - 1 . [f. as prec. + -ean ] 

= Spblunoae a. 2. 

1803 G. S. Faber CaMri II. 380 His opinion, that the 
ornamented artificial cavei n,.. and the circular spelunc&an 
temple, were all the legitimate descendants of the Mithratic 
grotto. 

fSpelunk. Obs. Forms: 4-5 spelonk(e ; 4-6 
speTnnc, speluuk(e, 6 speluncke. [ad. L. 
spelunca or OF. spelonque , spelunque. Cf. MDu. 
spelonke, spehtnke (Du. spelonk ), MHG. and G. 
spelwike.] A cave or cavern ; a grotto. 

13. . J. Erkenwolde 49 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1881) 
267 Thre sperlis of b e spelunke .Was metely made of f>e 
maibre. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 270 Monkes and 
mendynauntz men bi hem-selue, In spekes an in spelonkes 
selden speken togideres. 1382 Wyclif Gen. xxiii. g Preye 
3e for me., that he 3yue to me the dowble spelunk, or caue. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 3392 All spritis in j>is spelonk here 
speke )>ai to-gedire. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour d ij b, Not 
hows of marchaundyse nor pytte or spelonke for theues. 
iSiz Guylforde’s Pilgr. (Camden) 24 Into the fiist of thyse 
two spelunkes entred the women. 1363 Becon Relinues of 
Rome 53 b, Our recluses haue grates of yron in their spel. 
unckes and dennes. 

Spelye, obs. variant of Spele 

f Spen, sb. Obs .— 1 (Meaning obscure.) 

13 . Gasu. 4 Gr. Knt. 1074 ?e schal .cum to |mt meik at 
mydmorn, to make quat yow likez in spenne. 

Spen, v- ? Obs. Also 4, 9 sperm, [a. ON. spenna 
(Icel. and Norw. spenna, Sw. spdnna, Da. spsende), 
— MDu. and MLG. spennen, NFris. spin, span, 
related to Span z >. 2 Cf. Spend w. 2 ] 

1 . trans. To clasp ; to fasten by means of clasps 
or buckles ; to button or lace. 

13.. E. E.Allit. P. A. 49 Bifore jiat spot my honde I 
spennd. For care ful colde pat to me cajt. 13. . Gaw. fy Gr. 
Knt. 587 Wyth ryche cote armure, His gold sporez spend 
with pryde. c 1400 Destr. Troy. 151942 Telamon full tyte . 
Two spurres full spedely spent on his hells, c 1500 Lancelot 
2806 The maden sone one to his chalmer gos, And sacretly 
his armour one hyme spent 18*3 Jamieson Suppl ., To 
Spenn, . , to button, or to lace one's clothes } as, to spenn the 
waistcoat. 

b. With personal object. 

CZ400 Rowland %■ O. 361 pay spende hym with his gilte 
sperres, And dressede hym in his armours. 

2 . intr. To fit tightly or closely. 

X3.. Gaw. 4- Gr. Knt, 158 Hose of j?at same grene, pat 
spenet on his sparlyr, & clene spures vnder. 


Spen, variant of Spean sb. 

Spence 1 (spens). Also 5-7spens(e, 5 spenyse. 
[Aphetically f. OF. despense (mod.F. dlpense ), 
= Sp. and Pg. despensa. It. dispensa, med.L. de- 
spensa, dispensa (rarely spensa ), in the same sense : 
cf. Dispense sb . 1 So Swiss dial, spense. 

The prefix de- is similarly dropped in other words } in this 
case there may have been association with Spense jA] 

1 . A room or sepaiate place in which victuals 
and liquor are kept ; a buttery or pantry ; a cup- 
board. Now dial, or arch. 

a. c 1386 Chaucer Sompn, T. 223 Fat as a whale, and 
walking as a swan j A1 vinolent as Botel in the spence. 1426 
Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 23026, I hadd no maner lyberte ; . 
in the seller, nor in the spence, ete nor drynke on no syde. 
c 1460 Play of Sacram. 329 He syttyth with sum tapstere 
in y a spence. 1340 Palsgr. Acolastus Qiij, If we.. bring 
out of (the buttery) or spence all the meate that is left. 1600 
Surflet Canntrie Farme 1. v. 22 [A] vaulted roome, which 
shall also be for the nuswifes vse and serue for a spence, to 
keepe her piouision of victuals in. 1684 Yorks. Dial. 183 
(E.D.S.), Our Sew hes been *ith Spence, thrawn down 
Whigg-Stand. 1720 Postmaster 23 Nov. 103 House .con- 
tains Four Chambers,.. a Kitchen, with two Spences. 1790 
Grose Prov. Gloss, (ed. 2), Spence, a small place for setting 
milk or drink in, made with wainscot, or a _ lattice. 1814 
Scott Wav. xvii, In one large apeiture, which theiobber 
facetiously called his spence (or pantry). 1865 R. Hunt 
Pop. Rom. W. Eng. (1871) Ser. 1. no Nancy must have 
something to drink before she started for Penzance, and she 
went to the spence for the bottles. 

pg. 1609 Holland Amm. Marcell. xix. xii. 141 These 
cruell enterludes, which out of a spence or budget of ciaftie 
devices he brought forth. 

(5. 14., Lat.-Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 378 Dispensa, a 
spense. 121450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1441 He bare J>e 
bordeclath to J>e spens. 1319 Horman Vulg. 151 b, I haue 
ij spensis • one for euery day : a nother for store of all 
vitayle, tyll newe come, zfiog Skene Reg. Maj. 6 Hirkeyes 
. .of hir spens, hir ark of hir claithing and jewells, or of hir 
cist or coffer. 

2 . Sc. An inner apartment of a house ; a parlour. 

a. 1783 Burns Poor Mailie's Elegy iv, Our Bardie, lanely, 

keeps the spence. *786 — Vision 1, ii, Ben I’ the Spence, 
light pensivelie, I gaed to rest. 1820 Scott Mouast. iv, 
They rushed into the spence, (a sort of interior apartment 
in which the family ate their victuals in the summer season,) 
but there was no one there. 1843 Bcthune Sc. Fireside 
Stor. 154 Others assisted in conveying the invalid to the 
spence of the inn, which had been readily offered for the 
accommodation of the family. 

3 . attrib., as spence-basket, -door. 

1825 Jamieson Suppl., Spense-Door, the door between the 
kitchen and the spense. X844 W. H. Maxwell Wand. 
Highl. # IsL I. ix. 1 So A peg behind the spence door. 1881 
Cussans Hist. Rertfordsh. III. 11. 321 Spence-Basket, a 
basket used by waggoners to hold provisions for their 
journey. 

t Spence 2 . Obs. rare. Also 4 spense. [Sub- 
stituted for Spencer sb. 1 , after prec.] A steward. 

<11300 Cursor M. 28740 For quat [need] es hat spense [ v.r . 
spenser] mai be Nithing J>ar jje lauerd es fre. c 1325 Metr. 
Horn. 165 Hir spense [v r. spensar] knew hir fleysleye. 
<11368 Henryson's Twa Myss xix. in Bannatyne MS. 
(Hunter. Cl.) 963 The spense come in, with keis in his hand. 
1644 Digby Nat, Soul ii. § 3. 367 In the scripture we 
meete with these wordes, the judge of vniustice, the spence 
of wickednesse, the man of sinne, .. which in our phrase of 
speaking, do signify an vniust iudge, a wicked spence, and 
a sinnemll, .man. 

Spencean (spensf'an), a. and sb. [f. the name 
of the political theorist Thomas Spence (1750- 
1814).] A. adj. Of or pertaining to Thomas 
Spence or his views. 

1817 Castlereagh in Pari. Deb, 280 To trace these 
Hampden and Spencean clubs through all their bearings. 
Ibid., The great mass received the Spencean doctrines 
among them. 1866 Charnock Verba Nom. 287 Spencean 
System, a plan, .by which the human kind could be pro- 
vided with sustenance without pauperism. 

B. sb. A follower of Thomas Spence. 

1817 W. Ponsonby in Pari. Deb. 286 Those foolish and 
criminal people called the Spenceans. 1817 Coleridge 
1 Blessed are ye ’ 132 The poor visionaries called Spenceans. 
t Spencer, sb . 1 Obs. Also 4 spens ere, 4-5 
spenser, 6 Sc, spensar ; 5 spenoere. [a. AF. 
espenser (cf. Spence 2 ), var. of despenser, OF. de- 
spencier, Dispenser.] One who dispenses or has 
charge of the provisions in a household ; a steward 
or butler. 

a. a 1300 Cursor M. 4447 pe spenser and pe botelar hath 
J?e king self wit paim was wrath, c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 
13 pus a cleik or spenser of a curat may pai te hes godis in 
e name, of hym. 14.. Lat.-Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 561 
Acellarius, a spenser. c 1480 Henryson Fables, Town <$■ 
C, Mouse xix, The spensar come with keyis in his hand. 

(3. c 1400 Gamelyn 493 Adam pe spencer toke vp pe clothe. 
c 1410 ChroH. Vtlod. 175 After he was kynge, he wedded 
hure.., His owne spencers doubter he [=she] was. 1483 
Catk, Angl. 354/1 A Spencer, vbi A butler. 1580 Holly- 
band Treas. Fr. Tong, Despensier, qui a la garde de la 
viande, a spencer. 

Spencer (spe'nsai), sb . 2 [From the family name 
Spencer. In sense 1 prob. from that of Charles 
Spencer, third Earl of Sunderland (1674-1722); 
in sense 2 from that of George John Spencer, 
second Earl Spencer (1758-1834); in sense 3 
from that of Mr. Knight Spencer (fl. 1803).] 

+ 1 . A kind of wig. Also attrib. Obs. 
iy, . Songs § P. on Costume (Percy Soc.) 206 At us the 
fribbles may strut and look big, In their spencers, bobs, and 


ramelies. 1748 Smollett R. Random xv, A gold laced hat, 
a spencer wig, and a silver hilted hanger. 1733 Hogarth 
Anal, Beauty xvi. 218 The uniform ‘diamond’ of a card 
was filled up by the flying dress . . of the little capering figure 
in the spencer-wig. 

2 . A short double-breasted overcoat without 
tails worn by men in the latter part of the 1 8th 
century and the beginning of the 19th. 

Hence G. spencer, spenser, now spenzer, WFlem. spensel. 
1796 Sporting Mag. VII. 311 The economical garment 
called a spencer. 1817 J. Bradbury Trav. Amer. 126 This 
occasioned . . on my part a pietended alarm for fear that his 
coat should become a spencer. 1833 Dickens Bleak Ho. 
xxiv, A very respectable old gentleman, . . dressed in a black 
spencer and gaiters and a bioad-brimmed hat. 1899 C. K. 
Paul Memories 81 Bethell was the last man who wore a 
* spencer ’, an over-jacket which allowed the tails of a dress- 
coat to appear below it. 

to. A kind of close-fitting jacket or bodice com- 
monly worn by women and children early in the 
19th century, and since revived. 

1803 Wittman Trav. Turkey 442 They wear a kind of 
short spencer of green silk or satin. 1836-7 Dickens Sk. 
Boz, Scenes xiv, There was a considerable talking among 
the females in the spencers. 1885 Lady Brassey TheTrades 
69 The women were mostly diessed in.. some sort of daik 
jacket or spencer. 

attrib . 1883 Cassell's Mag. Dec. 43/3 A resuscitation is 
the Spencer bodice, as much like those of forty years ago as 
can be. 

C. A short coat or jacket. 

1831 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt. xx. 141 Some wore leathern 
calzoneros, with a spencer or jerkin of the same material. 
1879 Stevenson Trav. Cevennes 10 My travelling weai of 
country velveteen, pilot-coat, and knitted spencer. 

3 . A. form of life-belt. 

1803 Phil. Mag. XVI. 172 Account of the Marine Spencer 
for the Preservation of Lives in Cases of Shipwieck. 1806 
Ann. Reg., Use/. Prop. (1808) 980/2 Swimming spencers, 
which, .consist of a cork girdle. 

4 . slang. (See quot.) 

1804 Sporting Mag. XXIII. 220 A small glass of gin in 
St. Giles's [is called] a Spencer. 

Spencer (spe-nssr), sb.% Naut. [Perhaps of 
similar origin to prec.] A foie-and-aft sail, set 
with a gaff, serving as a trysail to the fore or main 
mast of a vessel. 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast v, "We had got her down to 
close-reefed topsails, double-reefed trysail, and reefed fore 
spenser. 1851 Kipling Sailmakiug (ed. 2) 5 Theie aie the 
fore-trysail, main-trysail, and mizen-trysail, or as they are 
sometimes called the fore-spencer, Duke of Yoik or main- 
spencer, and storm-mizen. i860 Maury Phys. Geog. xix. § 807 
At 8 pm... hove to under close-reefed main top-sail ana 
spencer, 

attrib. 1840 R. H. Dana Be/. Mast v. The chief mate . . 
was standing.. at the foot of the spenser-mast. Ibid, xxv, 
The captain ordered the fore and main spencer gaffs to be 
lowered down. 

+ Spe'lieer, v. Obs .- 1 (Meaning obscure.) 

1831 Examiner 278/1 The accomplished Sir Robert 
Gresley has arrived in Newark, and has offered to display 
his pugilistic prowess in the Market-place, having been 
spencered by the people. 

Spencerian'(spensl0-ri&n) , a. and sb. [f. the 
name of the philosopher Herbert Spencer ( 1 820- 
I 9 ° 3 )-] -A- adj. Of or pertaining to Herbert 

Spencer or his philosophical views. 

1886 Academy 28 Aug. 132/3 The Comtian and Spencerian 
systems. 1900 H. Macpherson H, Spencer 66 The com- 
prehension of the Spencerian philosophy. 

B. sb. A follower of Spencer. 

1888 Athenseum 14 Jan. 47/1 Being somewhat of a Spen- 
cet ian, Major Ellis looks on their gods as originally spirits. 
Hence Spence'rianism, =next. 
z88z Ld. Acton Lett, to Mary Gladstone (1904) 89 The 
doctiine that there is no resisting the priesthood except 
by definite Spencerianism. 1892 Nation 28 Apr. 322/3 The 
editor appears to be a piopagandist of Spencerianism. 

Spencerism (spe-nssriz'm). [f. Spencer (see 
prec.) + -ism.] The philosophy of Herbert Spen- 
cer, or views in accordance with this. 

1880 Nature XXI. 406 The propagation of Spencerism 
and Monism. 1900 H. Macpherson H. Spencer 66 Spencer- 
ism stands on its own merits as the philosophy of the 
knowable. 

So Spe’ncerite, a Spencerian. 
z88a A dvance (Chicago) 30 Mar. 194 There are such sects 
as Calvinists and Agnostics, and one,. of Spencerites. 
Speney (spe'nsi). dial [Of obscure origin.] 
The stormy petrel, Procellaria pelagica. 

1813 Montagu Omith. Suppl., Petrel (Stormy), . . Mitty, 
Assilag, Speney, Sea-S wallow, Allamotti. 1844 Zoologist 
II. 627 Storm petrel,., the ‘Mother Carey's chickens', or 
‘Spencies’, as they are called by sailors. 1899 Shetland 
News 14 Jan. (E.D.D.), The Manx shearwater, or ‘lyric’ 
of our native folk,, .and the storm petrel, or * spencie ’. 

Spend (spend), sbj [f. Spend zl 1 ] The action 
of spending money. Only in phrase on or upon 
the spend. 

a 1688 Bunyan Israels Hope Encouraged Wks. 1835 I. 
618 What if I cannot hut live upon the spend all my days, 
yet, if my friend will always supply my_ need, is it not well 
for me? ciUoa J. Newton in R. Cecil Li/e (1853) 169 A 
man always in society, is one always on the spend. 1904 
Sat, Rev, 17 Dec. 751 The suggestion that the Government 
is * on the spend 

Spend, sb . 2 Sc. [f. Spend z>. 3 ] A spring, leap, 
bound. Also fig. 

1823 in Jamieson Suppl. , 1828 Mots Mansie Wauch xix. 
277 Making a spend likd a greyhound. 
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Spend (spend), z/. 1 Pa. t. and pa. pple. spent. 
Forms ; Inf. 4-7 spends (5 spendyn), 4- spend. . 
Pa. t. 3-s spends ; 4-5 spended (5 -ide, -yd ; Sc. 

5 -yt, 6 -it) ; 4 spente, 5- spent. Pa. pple. 3-4 
i-spend, 4-6 spend(e ; 3 i-spendet, 4 spendet, 

5 -ut(te, 6 Sc. -it; 4 i-spended, 4-5 spendid, 
4-6 -yd, spended (5 -ede); 2, 5 i-spent, 6 y- 
spent, 4- spent (6 spynt), 5-6 spente. [OE. 
*spendan (cf. spendung and d-,forspendan .), aa. L. 
expendZre (cf. It. spend ere, Sp. espender), which, 
was also adopted in other Germanic languages) as 
OHG. spends ji, spentdn (MHG. and G. spenden ), 
OS. *spend 6 n (MLG. and MDu. spenden'), ON. 
spenna. The ME. spende, however, may also 
have been formed aphetically from OF. despendre 
Dispend v. : cf. Spence. From the early ME. pa. t. 
and pa. pple. a new inf. Speke v. was formed, on 
the analogy of such verbs as wene ween ; the con- 
verse process took place in Lend ». 2 ] 

1. traits. 1 . Of persons : To pay out or away ; 
to disburse or expend; to dispose of, or deprive 
oneself of, in this way. 

The object is usually money, or a particular sum of this, 
but occas. a more general term denoting property or wealth, 
esp. in earlier use. 

£1175 Moral Ode 28 in O- J£. Horn-, 1 . 16 1 A 1 to much el ich 
habbe ispent, to litel ibud in horde, e 1280 Sarmun 25 in 
E.E.P. {1862) 4 And hot )x>u hit hab ispend arijte pe gode 
pat god pe hap ilend of lhsu criste pou lesist pe si-jt. 
<1x300 Cursor M. 17307 pai..gaf pain giftesgret to spend. 
c 1380 Wycuf Wks. (i£8o) s Lest freris ypocrisie and wynn- 
yng be stoppid and pe peples almes betere spendid. 1436 
Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 190 Oure money [is] spente alle to 
lytelle avayle. c 1491 Chast. Goddes Chyld. (Caxion) 69 
Riches and woishippes ben but lente to man for a tyme to 
yelde rekeninge of hem how they ben spended. 0:1533 Lo. 
Berners Huo/t lx. 211 To seke hym I haue spent all my 
golde and syluer. 1574 J. Dee in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 

34, I have . . spent veiy many hundred po wndes. c 1643 Ld. 
Herbert Autobiog. (1824) 5 After he had spent most part 
of his means, he became a soldier. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, i. 406 The Farmer to full Bowls invites his Friends, 
And what he got with Fains, with Pleasure spends. 173a 
Berkeley Alciphr . 11. § 2 When, money is spent, it is all 
one to the public who spends it. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. 

11. iii. (1904) I. 378 That portion of his revenue which a rich 
man annually spends. 1827 Scott Chron. Canongate iii, If 
I lost the estate, I at least spent the price. 1894 Temple 
Petr CII. 340 She spent his money and led him such a life. 

irov. *548 iu Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721) II. App. Q. 51 
Evil gotten, worse spent, 136s J. Heywood Praru. 4 Epigr. 
(1867) 6a Soone gotten, soone spent, yll gotten yll spent. 
Ibid. 154 Lyttle good, soone spended. 

Jig. 1391 Shaks. Two Gent. 11. iv. 41 Sir, if you spend 
word for word with me, I shall make your wit bankrupt. 
1663 Dryjoen Wild Gallant Prol., And for Wit, those that 
boast their own Estate, Forget Fletcher and Ben before 
them went. Their Elder Brothers, and that vastly spent. 

to. Const, with prepositions, as + about, for, in, 
on, or upon. 

a. 1223 Leg. Kath. 101 For hare sake ane dale ha etheold 
of hire ealdrene god & spende al pet o 3 er in neodfule & in 
nakede. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. ror On leches heo hadde 
i-spendet Muche del of hire guod. 0x325 in Pol. Songs 
(Camden) 63 He spende al is tresour opon swyvyng. c 1400 
Brut clxxiii. 195 His tiesoure pat lie hade speudede about | 
his werre. CX440 Gesta Rom. x. 32 (Harl. MS.), Also he 
spende ija vpon himselfe. 1528 Star Chamber Cases (Selden) 
II. 177 [He] says he hasse a M 1 pownd to spend in the law 
ayenst hys Neybnras. 1578 in Feuillerat Revels Q. Elis. 
(1908) 307 For sondrey parcells by him boughte & brought 
into the office to be spente about the rock. x6xx Bible 
Isaiah Iv. 2 Wherefore doe yee spend money for that which 
is not bread? 1696 Prideaux Lett. (Camden) 176 After all 
y° interest he could make and many thousands spent in 
y* canvas. 1706 E. Ward Wooden World Biss. (1708) 56 
The poor Souls.. are oblig’d to spend their Pay upon the 
very Wine that was assign’d them. 1733 Johnson L 060's 
Abyssinia Descr. i. 43 They . .spent their Wealth in costly 
Ornaments for Churches, and Vessels for the Altars. 1883 
F. M. Peard Contrad. I. 23 She spent a fortune in shoes 
and gloves. 1807 W. C. Hazlitt 4 Generations II. 18s 
When his lordship told her that he had spent upon her 
enough to build the Great Eastern. 

to. To give away (a garment) in payment. Obs. 
C1440 Jacob's Well 137 Brynge hedyr pat pilgrym pat 
spendyd lister evyn his slaueyn at pe wyn! 1533 T. 
Wilson RJiet. (1380) 133 He loues women well; he will 
spende Goddes Coope if he had it. *373 Gamm. Gnrton 11. 
iv. 40 By the masse, chil rather spend the cote that is on my 
backe l 

f d. To levy charges on (a person). Only in 
the phrase spend me and defend me. Obs. 

1390 Payne Brief Descr. Ireland (1841) 4 They haue a 
common saying which lam persuaded they speak vnfeinedly, 
which is, Defend me and spend me. 1396 Spenser State 
fret. Wks. (Globe) 624/1 They, .are very loth to yeld any 
certayne rent, hut onely such spendinges, saying commonly, 

* Spend me and defend me ’. 

t o. With dative of the person whose money is 
expended. Obs. 

1609 B. Jonson Sil. Woman iv. i, She spends me forty 
pounds a year in mercury and hogs-bones. x666 Pepys 
Diary 21 Feb., A little vexed to see myself so beset with 
people to spend me money. 

2 . absol. To exercise, make, or incur expenditure 
of money, goods, means, etc. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8026 Him ne rogte hou he spende, 
ne wat, lie was so prout. 1 a 1366 Chaucer Rom, Rose 1137 
Not Avarice. .Was half to gripe so ententyf, As Largesse is 
to yeve and spende. cx 440 Jacob's Well 007 pi wyif & chyld 


muste sparyngly.. spendyn of pi euyl getjn good. 1S30 
Palsgr. 728/1 This gere can natlastelonge, for he spenueth 
a pace and getteth nothyng. 1595 Lodge Fig for Mounts 
Hi b, Spend on thy house, to tyle it from the raine. 1632 
J. Wright tr, Cantus' Nat. Paradox vi. 115 These 
Strangers,.. spending high, and making such cheer as the 
others were not accustomed to see. i860 Ruskin Unto this 
Last iv. § 72 Ihe vital question for individual and for 
nation is . .‘to what purpose do they spend 1 ' 1869 Lowell 
Under Willows 162 To spend in all things else, But of old 
friends to be most miserly. 

prov. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. * Epigr, (1867) 54 Spend, 
and god shall send, .. saith tholde ballet. 1636 Sir R. Baker 
Cato Variegatus 32 Tis an old saying ; spend, and God will 
send. 

b. In the phrase to spend and be spent. 
ifiit Bible 2 Cor. xii. 13 And I wil very gladly spend and 
bee spent for you. 1694 Penn Rise 4 Progr. Quakers iii. 
66 They could have no design to themselves in this Work, 
thus to expose themselves to Scorn and Abuse ; to spend and 
be spent. 1828 Carlyle Misc. (1857) I. 236 Counting it 
blessedness enough so to spend and bespent. 

3 . To expend or employ (labour, material, 
thought, etc.) in some specified way : a. Const, on 
or upon. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 20837 It es na spede our suino to spend 
On thing we may noght bring til end. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
6502 The tother speire, pat he sparit, [he] spent vpon hym. 
CX440 Pallad , on Husb. iv. 341 The plauntys sette is stonys 
to sustene, And donged lond vpon the rootys spende. 1590 
Shaks. Mids.N. m. 11. 74 You spend your passion on a mis- 
prisd mood. 1605 Bacon Ado. Learn. 1. iv. § 2 Then did 
Sturmius spend such infinite and curious pains upon Cicero 
the Orator. 1662 Stillingfl. Ori*. Sacree 11. vii. § 1 Their 
I great R. Abravanel, who spends his whole 13 Chapter de 
1 capite Jidei upon it. 1706 E. Ward Wooden World Diss. 

' (1708) 19 He spends a great deal of puzzling Thought upon 
bis Boat's Crew. 1707 Mortimer Husb.t 1721) I. 2 It con- 
cerns the judicious Husbandman to consider the Nature of 
the Land he is to spend his Time, Cost and Labour upon. 
1822 Lamb Elia 1. Distant Corresp., As useless as a passion 
spent upon the dead. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 170 Why 
do you spend many words and speak in many ways on this 
subject? 

to. Const, in. 

j <11300 Cursor M. 28493 O spusail i haf pe halines ln lust 
; al spended o my fles. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxxix, 9 Je 
■ neid nocht. .paper for to spend, nor ink,. In the ressaueing 
' of my soumes. 1588 Shaks. L.L.L.vt. i. 19 To be counted 
wise, In spending your wit in the praise of mine. 1663 
1 Extr. St. Papers rel. Friends 11. (1911) 181 All the paines 
and cost therein spent was casting good money after bad. 

1 x6g6 Tate & Brady Ps. cii. 5 , 1 spend my Breath in Groans. 
1728 Pemberton Newton's Philos. 319 It will be necessary 
to spend a few words in explaining what is meant by the 
refraction of light. x88g Nature 24 Oct. 613 The equival- 
ence of the work spent in overcoming fluid, 
e. With other constructions. 
c 1340 Hampole/V. Cense. 2431 pe byhoves acounteyhelde 
. . how pow has spendyd jii Wittes fire, c 1430 Lydg. Min. 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 224 For the better thy speche thou 
spende. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xliv. (Percy Soc.) 214 
And thus in vaine thou hast thy labour spent, a 1529 Skel- 
ton Aest. Gamesche i v. 176 My study myght be better spynt. 
1619 Fletcher, etc. Knt. Malta iii. ii, My last breath can. 
not Be better spent, than to say I forgive you. 1648 Gage 
West Ind. xx. 173 , 1 would spend my best endeavours for 
the helping and furthering of them, a 1763 W. King Polit. 
$ Lit. Anecd. (1819) 154 To spend three or four whole pages 
to prove that this is neither Latin nor sense, 
d. To express (an opinion). Now dial. 

.1687 Mi£ge Gt. Fr. Diet. 11. s.v., To speud his Verdict, to 
give one’s Opinion. 190a Brit, Med. Jnil. 19 July 209 
An Ulster man will ask his medical adviser to ‘ spend his 
opinion ’ on a case. 

4 . To employ, occupy, use or pass (time, one’s 
life, etc.) in or on some action, occupation, or state. 
. <*1300 Cursor M. 28259 pe tyme pat ic in lijf has lende In 

, idel-nes ic haue it spende. c 1383 Chaucer L. G. W. 630 
| Cleopatra, And thus the longe day in fight they spende. 
c 1482 J. Kay tr. C aou vein's Siege Rhodes (1870) Fa The 
space of .iii. yeres which were spended and occupped in the 
conseylyng of thes werkes. 1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxi. 
(Percy Soc.) 130 That you your youth in ydelness wyll 
•spende. 1360 Daus tr. Slezdane's Comm. 137 The space of 
two dayes followyng, was spent in Godly admonitions. 1600 
Holland Livy x. xxii. 367 Thus in handling of these mat- 
ters was that day spent. 1669 Stormy Mariners' Mag. 11. 
ii. 52 Men . . spending their spare-time on this Practice. 
a 1701 Mavndrell. Journ. Jerus. (1732) 142 After about 
half an hour spent in surveying this place. 1746 Francis tr. 
Horace, Epist. 1. vn. 6g Philip, whose Youth was spent in 
Feats of War. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816 ) I. iv. 
ig He spent his time in training horses. 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev, 1, 1. iii, Cliristophe de Beaumont, who has spent his life 
in persecuting hysterical Jansenists. x8sg Jephson Brittany 
viii. 112 The morning . . was spent in walking about Morlaix. 
to. With other complements. 

a 1400 M inor Poems fr. Vernon ilf.S’.xxxii, 347 penk penne 
..Hou hou hast spendet pi tyme honeste. <1x440 Relig. 
Pieces fr, Thornton MS. 19 pan sail pou besyly thynkebow 
pou hase spende pat day (or pat nygbte). 1580 Lyly Eh. 
phues (Arb.) 243 Would you haue me spend the floure of my 
youth, as you doe the withered rase of your age ? x6ar 1 ’, 
Williamson tr. Goulart's Wise Vieillari 46 Young men 
(for the most part) spend their time badly. 1687 A. Lovell 
tr. Thevenot’s Trav, 1. 56 They are extreamly Lazy, spend- 
ing the whole day sitting on a Divan. 1713 De Foe Fain. 
Instruct. 1. v. (1841) 1 . 109 How do they spend the sabbath 
at your aunt’s? 1799 Han. More Fern. Educ. (ed. 4) 1 . 120 
They do not scruple to allow their daughters to spend al. 
most the whole of their time exactly like the daughters of 
worldly people. 1808 Scott in Lockhart (1837) I.' 1. 35 My 
time with him, though short, was spent greatly to my advan- 
tage. 1891 Marie A, Brown tr. Runcberg's Nadeschda 13 
Many hours had been thus sweetly spent. 

o. ettipt. To pass (the day, evening 1 , etc.) in 
social intercourse or entertainment, or as a guest. 


*697 J. Lewis Mem. Dk, Gloces/erCijBa) 31 Mrs. Atkinson 
invited Lady Harriot and Lady Anne Churchill one day to 
dine with her, in her chamber, and spend the day. 1843 
Dickens Christm. Carol iii, The very lamp-lighter .. was 
dressed to spend the evening somewhere. 1832 Mrs. Stowe 
Uncle Tom's C. iii, I’m so glad you’s come 1 Missis is gone 
to spend the afternoon. 

5 . To use up; to exhaust or consume by use; 
to wear out. In later use freq, with force, fury , 
etc., as object. 

iag7 R. Glouc, (Rolls) 8332 pe sarazins wipoute wtiste . . bat 
no maner liflode nemijte to horn wende ; So pat po hii adde 
ispend pat wibinne was [etc.], a 1375 Lay Folks Mass-Bk. 
App. iv. 347 Whon his parchemyn was al spende, He rauhte 
pe Rolle hi pe ende Wib his teth a-non. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) IV. 331 Pey ebaungede nevere hosen and schoon, 
noper clopinge, but whan pey were i-tore or i-spend. c 1440 
Jacob’s Well 206 And it be spendyd or wastyd, pou ar’tnojt 
boundeto restore it. 1333 Covbrdale Dent, xxxii. 23 I wil 
heape myscheues vpon them, I wil spende all myne rnowes 
at [x6xx vpon] them. ? 1580 Lodge Sch. A buse A iv, Did 
not they spende one candle by seeking another. 1399 Shaks. 
Much Ado 1. i. 281 If Cupid haue not spent all his Quiuer 
in Venice. 1633 G. Herbert Temple , Ch. Porch li, If thou 
be Master-gunner, spend not all That thou canst speak, at 
once. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 176 The Thunder. .Perhaps 
hath spent his shafts. 1707 F lover Physic. Pulse-Watch 
go A great Contention of the Mind spends the Spirits, but 
if it be moderate, it only spends the Humidity of the Lym- 
pha. 1737 W. Wilkie Epigoniad vii. 220 Firing from the 
course, In mazes wide, the rower spent his_ force. 1781 J. 
Moore View Soc. It. (1790) I. viii. 87 Having spent their 
fury in the destruction of the tyiant. 1802 James Milit, 
Diet. s.v., To spend all your ammunition. 1878 Bosw. 
Smith Carthage 285 Meanwhile the war, which seemed for 
the moment to have spent its force in Italy, had broken out 
with fresh fury in Sicily. 

transf. a 1636 Ussher Ann. vi. (1658) 104 Into them he 
put all such as he suspected for enemies at home, desiring 
Cambyses that he would spend them there and never send 
them home again. 

to. To bring to a violent end; to destroy; to 
consume by destruction or wasting ; to disperse 
or dissipate ; to leduce orconveit into something. 

c 1433 Torr. Portugal 2010 Tho men of armes theder went, 
Anon they had theyre hors spent, Her guttys oute-she rave, 
1481 Cely Papers (Camden) 80 Aull the whowlschypys ar 
cwm to Calles savyng vij, qwher of lj be spente. 1302 
Arnolds Chron. (1811) 133 The saide William W. occu- 
pyed the sayde shyppe and spent her att Caleys, in soo 
moche that alle the gables, sayles, and other takell . . he solde 
them at Caleis. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xxi. 104 On 
thecountrie of Scotland. .Thair is namendis.. With speid 
till thaybespendit. x668 Culpepper & Cole Bartkol. Anat. 
I. xvii. 47 Each branch, .being again divided into other lesser 
ones, they are at last spent into Veins and Arteries as smal 
as Hairs. 167a H. Savilk Engagement with Dutch Fleet 
6 A Fireship [was] taken, and we forced them to Spend most 
of the rest. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus lxiv. 81 When a 
plague so deadly . . Spent that slender city. 

+c. Of emotion, action, -etc. : To deprive (a per- 
son) of energy, strength, or resources ; to exhaust 
or wear out. Obs. 

1382 T. Watson Centurie of Love xix. 55 , 1 whom Loue 
hath spent, _ 16x6 J. Lane Contn, Sqr.’s T. vm. 30 Tell him 
I will auxiliaries send him, gainst warrs all difficulties, 
whiche maie spende him. 1674 Flavel Husb. Spiritual. 
Proem 9 It spends a minister to preach, but more to be 
silent. 

d. ref. Of pei sons or things : To exhaust or 
wear out (oneself or itself); to become incapable 
of further activity; to cease to operate. 

(<*) a 1393 Marlowe & Nashe Dido 1. i, Here in this bush 
. . will I stand, Whiles my Aeneas spends himself in plaints. 
16x3 Heywood Braz. Age 11. ii. Wks. 1874 III. 208 Why 
should we.. spend ourselues on accidental! wrongs? 1638 
T.Langleyui Thurloe Pajersyil. 463 1 hey [Quakers] cry 
out soe loude in their preachings, that they.. spend them- 
selves extreemly. 17x8 Hickes & Nelson J. Kettlewell 1. 
xx. 44 He spending himself. . in his Labours of Love. 1823 
Mrs. Sherwood Henry Milner iii. vii, Suppose you go 
and spend yourself with a run, . . and then we will have some 
discourse. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. n. iv. viii, Man after 
man spends, himself in this cause. x868 Nettleship Ess. 
Browning vi. 233 He never rested until he had spent him- 
self in asserting those claims. 

0 ) 1663 S. Patrick Parab, Pilgrim xxiii. (1687) 236 This 
voice was intercepted by a new passion like to the former, 
though it was not long before it had spent it self. 1664 
Power Exp. Philos, hi. 155 Camphire, which spends itself by 
continually EfRuviating its own component Particles. 1703 
Collier Ess. Mor. Subj. m. Pain 25 For Torment like a 
Storm spends itself, and is destroy’d by its own Force. 1777 
Priestley Matt, fy Spir. Pref. (1782) p. ix, The popular 
Clamour may have spent itself. 1791 Cowpek Yardley Oak 
86 Thought cannot spend itself, comparing still The great 
and little of thy lot. 

6. To suffer the loss of (blood, life, etc.); to allow 
to be shed or spilt. 

\a. 1340. Hampole Psalter xx. 1 Swa that.. he spend noght 
his preciouse hlode in vayn on vs.] c 1400 Rom. Rose 5440 
Wenyng with hym they wolde abide. .And also for hem 
to spende her bloode. 1316 Acts Pat It. Scotl. (1873) XII. 
37/2 For conservacioun of quhais persoun we ar determit 
to spend oure Livis. 1533 Eden Treat. New Ind, (Arb.) 6 
Knowing that whereas one death is dewe to nature, the 
same is more honourably spent in such attemptes as maybe 
to the glorye of God. 1394 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. iii. 125 To 
royalize his blood, I spent mine owne. 1731 Affect. Narr. 
of Wager 53 They, .would still spend their Lives for his 
Defence. 1868 Nettleship Ess. Browning vi. 138 Money 
which they had spent no sweat to obtain. 

f b, Naut. To lose or incur the loss of (a mast, 
yard, sail, etc.) through had weather or by some 
accident. Obs. (Freq. in the 17th c.) * 

*59* Hon, Actions ofE, Glemham Cij, In which storme he 
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spent his Maine Mast, which had beene before fysht. c 163s 
Capt. N. Boteler Dial. Sea Services (1685} *64 When a 
Mast 01 Yard is broken down by foul Weather, or any other 
accident, the Sea.word is, the Mast or Yard is spent. 1663 
Land. Gas. No. 14/3 She was much beaten at Sea by storm, 
having spent her Main-mas.t and Fore-mast. 1604 Motteux 
Rabelais v. xviii. 79 Lest we should spend our Topsails. 

7. To use for food or drink ; to consume in this 
way; to eat or drink. 

Common from <71550 to c 1700, freq. with the addition in 
one's house or family ; now dial. 

c *380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 217 God made alle goode mete 
& drynke couenable for men schulden spende it & lyue 
ber-by. a 1423 Cursor M. 13410 (Trin.), Pe good drynke 
shulde furst spende [Colt, dispend] And pe weilcer at pe 
ende. c 1450 Lovelich Grail lvi. 74 Of Comes 3e haven . . 
gret plente, More thanne be ijoure howshold spendid schal 
be. 1468 Cov. Leet Bk. 338 Hit is ordeyned pat no house, 
holder fiohensfurth bye no more butter pen he well spend in 
his owne house. 1531 Asckam Aeif.Wks. 1865 1 . 11.257 Isles . . 
so full of walnut trees that they cannot be spent with eating, 
but they make oile of them. *577 Harrison England in 
Holinshedfy.s'&q) 170/1 Malt..feedeth vpon the hop, ..which 
being extinguished thediinke must be spent 01 else it dieth. 
1637 Sparrow Bk.C out. Prayer (1661) 279 Ifanyof the Bread 
and Wine remain,, .if consecrated, it is all to be spent, .by 
the Communicants. 1670 J. Smith Eng. Improv. Reviv'd 
190 Houses for keeping Pheasants, Partridges, and other 
Fowl to be spent in the Family, or sold at Markets. *719 
London & Wise Comfil. Gard. 44 So great a quantity of 
Fruit ..that 'twill be all we can do to spend them before the 
Rottenness . . surprizes them. 1743 Land. ft Country Brewer 
11. (cd. 2) 155 For Beer or Ale that is to be spent presently, 
two, three, or four, to eight Bushels will suflice. a 1825 
Forby Voc. E. Anglia s.v., We spend so much meat, flour, 
cheese, etc. in our family weekly. 

absol. £1440 Pallad. on Husb. iv. 404 Or let a tonne of 
barly hem comprende Vchon fiomothei ; close hit til thou 
spende. c 147s Rauf Coiljear 202 Thairfoir sic [good fare] 
as thow seis, spend on, and not spair. 

+b. To serve, serve up (a dish, food, etc.). Obs. 

c i«o Will. Paler ne 4324 Pann were spacli spices spended 
al a-boute, fulsumli at pe ful to eche freke pei-inne. c 1420* 
Liber Cocornm (1862) 31 Make hit pyke inowghe penne, 
Whenne pou hit spendes byfore gode menne. 

c. Agric. To use (a crop, hay, etc.) as food or 
fodder for cattle ; to eat off. 

*733 Tull Horse-Hoeing Husb. x: 104 There are now 
Three Manners of Spending Turneps with Sheep. 1764 
Museum Rust. II, lix. 171 When I sow vetches before 
wheat, I always, in the spending my crop, have regard to 
the condition of my land. 1789 T. Wright Meth. Watering 
Meadows (1790) 7 The farmer, .has an hundred tons of hay 
to carry off and spend upon his other ground. *823 E. 
Moor Suffolk Words s.v., To spend all the stover, straw, 
and turnips on the land. 

8 . To make use of; to use or employ. Now rare. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 2458 Sparrethis spetous to spend & 

speris in handis. c 1450 Vrbamtatis 74 in Babees Bk., In 
chambur among ladyes bry^th, Kepe py tonge & spende py 
sy^th. *370 J. Campion in Hakluyt’s Voy. (1599) II. 1. 117 
The oiles which we do spend in England for our cloth, are 
brought out of Spaine. 1621 in Foster Eng. Factories Ind. 
(1906) I. 259 In other places yt [i.e. coral] ys much spent to 
burne with the dead, a 1692 Pollexfen Disc. Trade (1607) 
129 If it be considered that all persons _ of all degrees, did 
wear, or spend, some of those Commodities, a 1700 Evelyn 
Diary 12 Oct. 1641, A Light-horse-man (as they call it) 
taking us in, we spent our tide as far as Greenwich. 1843 
Browning Time's Revenges 47 You shall see how the Devil 
spends A fire God gave for other ends 1 

9. To expend or employ (speech or language) ; 
to utter or emit (a word, sound, etc.). 

13.. Gaw. ft Gr. Knt. 410 If I spende no speche, penne 
spedez pou be better. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. vm. 50 Ac he 
pat spendeb his speche and spekep for pe pore. 1308 Dun- 
bar Gold. Targe 274, 1 knaw quhat thou of rethorike hes 
spent. 1376 Gascoigne Philomene Wks. igio II. 181 The 
piteous pleasant notes, Which Phylomene doth darkely 
spend in spring. 1391 Shaics. i Hen. VI, n. v, 38 , 1 may 
embrace nis Neck, And in his Bosom spend my latter 
gaspe. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts, N. T. 20 However the 
raise pretenders unto Wisdom are ready . . to spend their 
censures thus injuriously. 

+ b .To spend, the mouth , tongue , etc. Of hunt- 
ing dogs : To bark or give tongue on finding or 
seeing the game. Also 3^. Obs. 

*390 Coicaime Treat. Hunting D ij b, He will vent so oft, 
and put vp ouer water, at which time the houndes will spend 
their mouthes verie lustely. *599 Shaics. Hen. V, n. iv. 70. 
a 1627 H. Shirley Mart. Soldier in. i. in Bullen Old PI. 
(1882) 1 . 203 A packe of the bravest Spartan Dogges in the 
world; if they do but once open and spend there gabble, 
gabble, gabble it will make the Forest ecchoe. *657 R. 
Ligon Barbadoes 3 The onely difference I finde is, these 
doe not spend their mouthes, but what they want in that 
is supplyed by the goodnesse of their noses. 1682 N. O. 
Boileau's Lutrin iv. 228 Nor was it Reason that the gutted 
Fops Should spend their Tongues, who could not use their 
Chops. 

+ 0 . absol. = prec. Obs. 

160a 2 nd Pt. Return Parnass. 11, v. 826 Hunters luck Sir, 
but there was a fault in your Hounds that did not spend 
well. 163* Cleveland Poems 12 The Ven’sons now in 
view, our hounds spend deeper. *672 R. Wild Poet. Licent. 
39 Hanging *s the end By Huntsmen’s Rule, of Hounds 
that will not spend. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece 11. i. 290 
Then draw with more Care, checking your Hound, lest he 
spends when he comes so near as to have him in the Wind. 

fig. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 11. § 3 .For then 
reason like a bad hound spends upon a false sent. 1682 S. 
Pordage Medal Rev. 233 Let the hot Tories, and their 
Poet Curse, They spend in vain, and you are ne’r the worse. 

d. To allow or cause to flow ; to shed. 

2602 Marston Antonio's Rev. 1. v, If hee is guiltlesse, 
why should teares be spent? *697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 373 
Whether any piu t of the Tree (as Body, Root, oi Branch) 


will spend it [i.e. gum] being purposely Wounded. 1820 1 
Scott Monast. xxvi, And you, Sir Knight, think better of 
us than to suppose you may spend Scottish blood, and 
reckon for it as for vine spilt in a drunken level, 

10. To consume, employ, use superfluously, 
wastefully, or with undue lavishness ; to waste or 
squander ; to throw away. 

In some instances the sense is conveyed by the addition of 
in vain , to no purpose, etc. 

1390 Gower Conf.ll. 393 Many on..Whiche after felle 
in gret desese Thurgh wast of love, that thet spente. 1309 
Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxi. (Percy Soc.) 154 Wo worth love 
that I do spend in wast. 1330 Palsgr. 728/1 , 1 spende, as 
men..wastyth any thyng in vayne, je consume . 1390 Sir 
J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 22 Wherby it commeth to pas.se, 
that such quick and hastie Harquebuziers, doo worke no 
other effect but spend powder, match & shot. 1604 Siiaks. 
Oth. il iii. 195 What's the matter That you vnlace your 
reputation thus, And spend your rich opinion, for the Name 
Of a night-brawler ? 1638 J unius Paint. A ncients 61 The 
impatient horses.. do spena before the race thousand and 
thousand steppes to no purpose. 1827 Scott Highl. Widow 

v, I am a fool., to spend my words upon an idle, .unintelli- 
gent boy. *883 1 Mrs. Alexander ’ A t Bay xi, The horror 
and disgust of the creature on whom you spent your life 1 

b. To waste (time). 

<2x604 Hanmer Chron. Ireland (1809) 123 Brother Lazeri- 
anus (saith he) let us not spend time, neither trouble this 
people with this tedious question. 1638-9 Sir R. Temple 
m Burton's Diaiy (1828) IV. 44 , 1 am sorry this has spent 
your time. I do not see what fruit you will have by recom- 
mitting it, unless to spend as much more of your time. 1720 
J. Clarke Educ. Youth 2/ Those vain Amusements that have 
been found out to make Boys spend their Time at School. 

11. To allow (time, one’s life, etc ) to pass or go 
by; to live or stay through (a certain period) to 
the end. Cf. sense 4 . 

*423 Acts Privy Counc. III. 90 His forsayd retenu. .con- 
tinued fro yeie to yere unto four yer was nere spendid and 
passid. c 1440 Pallad. on Huso. xn. 501 Tho iij clayes 
spende, They vessel hit. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems lxix. 35 
Remember thow hes compt to mak Off all thi tyme thow 
spendit heir. rs6s Staple ton tr. Bede's Hist. Ch. Eng. xgt 
Spending all the daies of my life, in the mansion of the 
same monastery. x6x 7 Moryson /tin. 1. 12, I spent this 
winter at Leipzig. 1x643 Ld. Herbert Autobiog. (1824) 7 
His son. .went to the Low Country Wars, and after some 
time spent theie, came home. 173a Berkeley Alciphr. 1. 

§ 1 If you and Dion would spend a week at my house. 1784 
Cowfer Task 1. 547 And now she roams The dreary waste; 
there spends the livelong day. 1854 Ld. Houghton in T. W. 
Reid Life (1891) I. xi. 498, I have been spending six weeks 
in Ireland. x886 C. E. Pascob Loud, of To-day xx. (ed. 3) 
199 A journey into the country affords perhaps the most 
rational and pleasant way of spending Sunday. 

+ 12. To cause or involve expenditure of (some- 
thing). Obs. 

1616 Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 248 The put- 
ting off of the arraignments spent much money. 1674 Jeake 
Arith. (1696) 451, s Guns in 2 Days spend 60 Barrels of 
Powder. 1703 R. N[eve] City 4 C. Purchaser 276 A great 
Covering with these spends hut little Mortar, .and but little 
time in laying. 

b. To occupy, take up, or waste (time), + Also 
with double object. « 

a 1627 Donne Lett. (1631) 172 It spent me so little time 
after going, that [etc.], a 1631 — Six Serin, i. (1634) 2 That 
earth and that heaven which spent God himself.. six dayes 
in finishing. *1649 Wintiirop New Eng. (1823) I. 140 The 
main business, which spent the most time,.. was about the 
removal of Newtown. 

13. Const, with adverbs, as envoy, out, up, in 
various senses. 

1332 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 609/2 Therin he spendeth 
vp that Chapiter. 1542 Udall Erasnt. Apoph, 16 b. Some 
ther bee, that in lyngreyng & drivyng foortn..spenden out 
all their life. X576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 405 , 1 was fully 
determined, .to haue spent away the tedious time, in some 
talke. X602 Carew Cornwall 157 b, The Cornish forces . . 
encamped, themselues on the greene,,.and theie spent 
out the night. 1630 Trapp Comm. Dent, xxxii. 23, ‘ I will 
spend mine arrowes,’ which yet cannot be all spent up. 1848 
Thackeray Van. Fair Ixvii, She., reproached herself for 
having flung away such a treasure. It was gone indeed. 
William had spent it all out. 

II. intr. +14. Of time, the season, etc.: To 
pass, elapse. Obs. 

1607 S. Collins Semi. (1608) xx To finish this, because the 
time spendeth so fast. <1x614 Sir W. Mure Dido ft JEneas 
11, 246 Before the palace all the cowrt attends The Queen’s 
aryvall, whil the morning spends. x68x R. Knox Hist. 
Ceylon 120 The time and season of the year spending for 
the ship to proceed on her voyage. 

+ 15. To be consumed, dispersed, exhausted, or 
used up; to pass off or away. Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 129 The Sound spendeth, and is dis- 
sipated in the Open Aire. Ibid. § 622 The Vines, .are so 
often cut,, and so much digged and dressed, that their Sap 
spendeth into the Grapes. 1643 J. Steer tr. Exp. Chyrurg. 

vi. 25 He shall diligently take notice how the blacknesse 
of the powder spendeth away. 1704 N. N. tr. Boccalmi’s 
Advts.fr. Parnass. III. 247 [They] never thought it worth 
their while to examine how the Oil spent, or the Taper 
hurn’d. 

+b. Of a storm : To die down, exhaust its force 
or fury. Obs.~ l 

1633 Vaughan Silex Stint . in. Thalia Rediv. 237 Giving 
the tempest time to spend. ___ 

16. Of foodstuffs, wheat, hay, etc: To turn out 
or prove in use to be of a certain quality ; to last 
or hold out well. Now dial. 

X673 Temple Ess., Ireland Wks. 1720 I. 1x5 They had 
observed [that] it [i,e. butter] spent as if it came from the 
richest Soil of the two, 1687 Mi/sge Gt. Fr. Diet, s.v, 


Meat that spends well. 1763 Museum Rust. I. 156 It 
[wheat] was sold in the public markets, and declared.. to 
spend as well as if it had been of the last year's growth. 
1764 Ibid. II. 210 Yet did this hay spend as well as if it had 
been got in never so favourably. 1840 Spurdens Suppl. 
Forby' s E. A ngl. Gloss. s.v., The meal spends well, i.e. it 
holds out well ; lasts long. 

b. dial. To produce or yield [welt). 

1854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss, s.v., Qoin that yields 
well is said to spend well. 1893 Wilts. Gloss . 132 How do 
your taters spend to-year? 

17. Of a liquid : To flow or run. ? Obs. 

1733 Diet. Polygraph. I. S 4 White-lead ; . . let it be as stiff 
as it well can be to spend well from the pencil. 1742 Land. 
ft Country Brew. i. (ed. 4) 28 Taking particular Care., to 
return two, three, or more Hand-bowls of Wort into the 
Mash-tub, that first of all 1 uns off, till it comes absolutely fine 
and clear, and then it may spend away, or run off for good. 
x8n Self Instructor stS Fustic, .spends with or without salts. 
Spend, o. 2 N ow dial. [Alteration of Spen w.] 
+ 1 . irons. To grasp (a spear). Obs. 
c 1430 Syr Tryam. 828 A spere spendyd he thare ; He 
prekyd to the kyng with fors. a 1500 Chevy Chase 84 He 
sawe the Duglas to the deth was dyght; He spendyd a 
spear, a trusti tre. 

2 dial. (See quot.) 

1877 N. W. Line. Gloss. 234 Spend up, to brace up the 
ham.es of harness. 

Spend, w. 3 Sc. [Of obscure origin.] intr. 
To spring, leap, dash. 

*533 Bellenden Livy 1. xviii. (S.T.S.) I. 106 [She] draif 
e chariot oure hir fadeiis body, with sic violence )at.+e 
lude of hii fadeiis body spendit on hir face. 1808 Jamie- 
son, Spend, to spring. 1839 Mom Mansie Wanch (ed. 2) 
xxii. 275 Holding the naig’s head, in case it should spend 
off, and capsize the concern. 

Spend, vfi Mining. (See quot. i860.) 

1847 in Halliwell. x86o Eng. ft For. Mining Gloss., 
Corim. (ed. 2) 24 Spend, to break ground; to work away. 

Spendable (spe-ndab’l), a. Also 6 -abyll. 
[f. Spend v . 1 + -able. Cf. Spendable a.] 

+ 1. That maybe expended, consumed, or used 
up for ordinary purposes. Of paper : Suitable for 
wrapping things in, or similar uses, in contrast to 
writing-paper. Obs. 

a is 00 MS. Sloane 4. 81 Take spendabyll pauper and 
clene flesshe of ]>e hyppys of a catt. 1302 Arnolde Chron. 
(1811) 74 Paper scribabil the bale, vi. d‘. Paper spendable the 
reme, q 1527 MS. Acc. R. Gibson (P. K.O.), Item.. for 
rebyn poyntis for the kynge and the lordes, iij dosyn and a 
groose of spendabyll poyntis. 

2 . That which can be spent for current needs. 
1886 Times 29 Mar. 8/3 The enormous loss of spendable 
income thereby occasioned to the landlords. 1893 Ibid. 
8 Aug. 10/1 The loss of spendable income by farmers owing 
to crop failures and low prices. 

Spend-all. Now rare. Also spendall, spend 
all. [f. Speed vfi + All sbt] One who spends 
all his goods, money, etc. ; one who is prodigal, 
wasteful, or too free in expenditure ; a spendthrift. 

*553 T, Wilson Rhet. (1580) 123, 1 call a notable flatterer, 
a faire spoken manne :. .a spende-alj, a liberall gentleman. 
1366 Drant Horace, Sat, 1. ii. A viij, Teschue, and shun 
the name Of spendall, and of scatter good. 2609 W. M. 
Man in Moon (1849) 29 Thy wife shall be enamored of some 
spend-all, which shall wast all as licentiously as thou hast 
heaped together laboriously. 1635 Younge Charge agst. 
Drunkards 4 Drunkards are not onely lazie get-nothings; 
but they are also riotous spend-alls. 1708 Brit. Apollo I. 
No. 5. 3/1 A Sot, a Spend-all, a Gamester. 2870 Macm. 
Mag. July 168/1 A lounging upper world of spend-alls and 
do-nothings. 1896 Mary Beaumont Joan Seaton 114, 1 like 
a thrifty man, he doesn't backen himself like a spend-all. 

transf. 2583 Melbancke Philotimus A iij, By your folly 
spendall is your store consumed, and by your God the 
sendall it may be restored. 

+ Spender l . Obs. In 4 spenders, 5 -are. 
[Aphetic form of de-, Dispender.] A steward. 

2340 Ayenb. 190 He..het his desspendoure ]>et he him 
yeaue uyftene pond of gold, pe spendere be his couaytise 
ne yeaf bote vyf. Ibid., po he clepede his spendere and 
him acsede hou mochehe hedde y-yeue to pe kabjte. C1440 
Promp. Parv. 468/2 Spendare, dispensator. 

Spender 2 (spe'ndai) . Also 4 spendour, 5 -are. 
[f. Spend 0.1 + -erI. Cf. MDu. spender, OHG. 
spentdri, - eri (MHG. spendsere, - iere , G, spender ).] 
I. One who spends; spec, one who spends 
lavishly or wastefully, a spendthrift. 

2393 Langl. P. PI, C. vi. 28 An ydel man J>ow semest, A 
spendour pat spende mot oJ>er a spille-tyme. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. vi. xvi. (Bodl. MS.), He is a greete spender 
of his lordes good and catel. c 2440 Promp. Parv. 468/2 
Spendare in waast, prodigus. c r4So Myrr. our Ladye 114 
Ye saye that she ys a prudente and a ware spender and 
dysposer of goodes. 1362 J. Heywood Prov. ft Epigr. 
(1867) 62 Ye are calde..to great a spender. 2382 Sidney 
Apol. Poet. (Arb.) 42 They would let so vnpiofitable a 
spender starue. 2620 T. Granger Div. Logike 200 Of 
Spenders there ate two sorts, some are Prodigall, some 
Liberall. 2670 Moral State Eng. 90 She is commonly a 
most extravagant spender. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of 
Qual. (1809) III, 1x8 An industrious . . man. . is richer in my 
eye than a spender with thousands, 1844 Emerson Led., 
Young Amer. Wks. (Bohn) II. 302 Money is of no value, it 
cannot spend itself. All depends on the skill of the spender. 
2883 American VI. 217 Very rich men in England are much 
freer spenders than they are here. 

prov, 1396 Bell Surv. Popery 1. 11. iv. 84 After great get- 
ters come great spenders. x6xx Cotgr., Mai soupe qui tout 
disne, of a young spender comes an old beggar. 1629 Gaule 
Holy Madn. 438 Auer a great Getter, then commonly comes 
a Spender. 2633 J. Gore Way to Well-doing 23 A good 
sparer makes a good spender. 1639 J. Clarke Parxmiol, 
262 Great spenders are bad lenders. 
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transf. 1611 Chapman Wtddmves T. Wks. 1873 III. 7 My 
former suites have been all spenders, this shall be my 
speeder. 1656 Davenant Siege Rhodes 1st Entry, They 
Stewards are, Without accompt, to that wild Spender, War. 

2 . One who, or that which, consumes, employs, 
or uses up ; a consumer or waster of something. 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus, Consmnptor ; a spender, con- 
sumer, or waster. 1600 Sir \V. Cornwallis ■fir.wyrxviii. Lj b, 
I will put away this sleepy Humour, for it is an extreame 
spender. 1675 Han. Woolley Genthu. Comp. 85 Queen 
Elizabeth . . was pleased to term Plays the harmless Spenders 
of time. 1704 Swift Mech. Operat . Spir. in Tale Tub 296 
To prevent Perspiration, than which nothing is observed to 
be a greater Spender of Mechanick Light, a 18*5 Forbv 
Voc. £. Anglia, Spender, a consumer. A ‘ small spender ’ 
is a person who has very little appetite. 

3 . Tanning. A pit in which the bark is leached. 
Also attrib. in spender pit. 

1 88a Encycl. Brit. XIV. 382/2 The method of leaching 
commonly adopted in the United Kingdom is to pass the 
bark through a series of leachers or spender pits. 1897 
C. T. Davis Manuf. Leather iv. (ed. 2) 6r When the 
material in No. t is spent, it is cast and filled with fresh 
hark, and becomes the best leach,., No. 2 becoming the 
Spender. 

Spendfol, a . rarer » [f. Spend vA} Inclined 

to spend; lavish, extravagant. 

i6tx Cotgr., Despendetix, spendfull, wastfull. Ibid., Des * 
pensier, spending, .spendfull. 

t Spend-good. Obs. rare. [f. Spend vA + 
Good *$.] A spend-all, spendthrift. 

1605 Play of Sltecley in Simpson Sch. Shahs. (1878) 162 
He’s very wild, a quarreller, a fighter Aye, and I doubt a 
spend-good too. 1611 Cotgr., Enfans sans soitcy , an vn- 
thrift, spend-good, carelesse companion, 
t Spa ndible, a. 05 s.~° [ad. late L. spend- 
ibilis (10th c. in Du Cange), f. late L. spendHre to 
weigh out, expend, etc.] = Spendable a. 1 
1483 Cath. Angl. 353/2 Spendybylle, expendibilis. 

Spe nding, sb. ? Obs. [prob. f. Spend v. 2 ] A 
cross-bar forming part of the bottom of a coal-coif. 

1797 J. Curr Coal Viewer's Pract. Comp. 16 Flags for the 
corf bottom, of Oak..; bars or spendings of Oak. Ibid. 19 
This plate is nailed under the spending of the corf. 

Spending (spemdiq), vbl. sb. [f. Spend a. 1 ] 

1. The disbursing, expending, paying out or away 
of money, etc. ; expenditure, f At other spend- 
ing, at another’s expense. 

c 1000 jElfric Horn. (Thorpe) II. 556 Sum underfehp 
eorftlice sehta, and se sceal 3 aes pundes spendunge Gode 
a-^ifan of his sehtum. 1338 R. Brunne Ckron. (x8io) 280 
First he was a kyng, now is he soudioure, & is at oper 
spendyng bonden in pe toure. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xiv. 
197 But owre spences and spendynge sprynge of a trewe 
wille, Elies is al owre laboure loste. £1430 Lydg. Min. 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 67 [Be] Curteys of language, in spend, 
yng mesurable. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xli. 5 Be nocht a 
wreche, nor skerche in ?our spending. 158a N. Lichefield 
tr, Castanheda’s Cong. E. Ind. 1. xxvi. 69 b, Not remem. 
bring the trouble of his spiiite, neyther yet the spending 
of his treasure. 1686 tr. Chardin's Coronat. Solyman 90 
According to the usual rate of their spending. 1719 Ramsay 
To A rbuckle nx My income, management, and spending. 
1815 Scott Guy M. xxxii, It wasna for his spending, . . for he 
just had a mutton-chop and a mug of ale. 1848 Thackeray 
Van. Fair xxvi, There was a deal of spending in two 
thousand pounds. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cpn'q. (1877) I. v. 
297 There was nothing. . but . . spending of money. 

transf. 1413-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy it. 1511 For whom I 
had. .so gret ado Or I hir gat with spendyng of my blood. 

lb. An. instauce or occasion of this ; an amount 
spent. 

1617 Rich Irish Hubbub 46, 319375. pounds all spent in 
smoake, besides priuate spendings. 1666 Pepys Diary 31 
Dec., My spendings this year have exceeded my spendings 
the last, by 644/. 

•j* 2 . That which may be expended or spent; 
means of support ; goods, money, cash. Obs. (freq. 
in the 15th c.). 

a 1290 S. Eustace 2og in Horstm. Altengi. Leg. (1881) 215 
Swinken and sweten he moste po, Wor [=for] his spending 
wes al at-go. 0x325 Deo Gratias 33 in E. £. P. (1862) 129 
Whon .i. nedde spendyng here bifote, per wolde no felau- 
schupe founde me fro. 1436 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II, 166 They 
loste here goode, here mone, and spendynge. 1470-^5 
Malory Arthur xi. xi. 587 Whanne she was awaked she 
sente a squyer after them with spendynge ynough. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems xxi. 13 Lak of spending dois him spur. 
1650 Row Hist, Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 417 The money fur- 
nished him spending till he came to London. 

t "b. A supply of some produce or commodity 
formerly levied by an Irish landlord upon his 
tenants. Obs. rare. 

1596 Spenser State IreL Wks. (Globe) 623/2 The which is 
a common use amongest the Irish landlordes, to have a 
common spending upon theyr-tenauntes. Ibid, 624/1 They 
..are very loth to yeld any certayne rent, but onely such 
spendinges. 16x2 Davies Why Ireland, etc. (1747) 179 Irish 
exactions,., cuttings, tallages, or spendings. 

3 . The action of using or employing, of using 
up or consuming, in later use esp. as food. 

a 1430 Octouian 376 Both thys chylde and thy palfray, 
Thou most here lete thys yllce day To owre spendyng, 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems ix. 11 Off the wrang spending of my 
wittis fyve. 1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 120 Whome fancie 
persuadeth..to haue for his spending, sufficient of hops. 
1648 Gage West Ind. 133 Others to bring him wood for his 
house spending. 1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Compl. Gard. I. 
77 As for the Fruits that are for the spending Doth during 
the End of Autumn , and all the whole Winter. 1709 Dampibr 
Voy. Ill, n. 24 The Fish or Flesh that they take, besides 
what serves for present spending, they dry on a Barbacue. 
1764 Museum Rust. II. ii, 14 They made excellent pork for 


l family spending. 1850 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XI. 1. 150 The 1 
j turnip or root land. . is ploughed nndp! anted as opportunity | 
! offers up to Christmas..; tne spending and carting off re- 1 
1 quiring time. 

4. The action or fact of losing, destroying, ex- 
I hausting, etc. 

c 1595 Capt. Wyatt Dudley's Voy. (Hakl. Soc.) 54 When 
I wee expected nothing less then, .breakinge of shiowdes, 
spendinge of mastes, springinge of plankes. isg8 R. Ber- 
I nard tr. Terence , Heavtontim. Prol., To the spending of 
my spirits and wasting of my bodie. 1605 Jonm. Earl 
1 Nottingham in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 540 Had not the 
. hoy . . by spending of her mast . . caused a longer abode. 

1680 Burnet Rochester (1692) 21 He. was fully perswaded 
I that Death was not the spending or dissolution of the soul. 

1707 Mortimer Hmb.\ 1721) II. 54 Be careful to rub a little 
I dry Earth upon the Wound where you cut them, . . to prevent 
I their spending of themselves too much, which these Trees 
are very subject to do. 

1 f 5. Of dogs : The action of giving tongue. Obs , 

| 1615 Markham Country Contentm. 1. i. 7 If you would 

I have your Kennell for sweetnesse of cry, then you must , 
compound it of some large dogges, that haue deepe solempe ' 
J mouthes, and are swift in spending, which must as it were 
I beare the base in the consort. 

0. The pouring or rushing of water. 

1847 Emerson Poems (1857) 156, I see the inundation 
sweet, I hear the spending of the stream, 
j 7. attrib. in. the sense * used or available for 
ordinary expenditure or consumption as spending- 
| brass, -silver ( = Spending -money), spending in- 
I come ; spending-cheese (see qnot. a 1825). 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xi. 278 Spera in deo speketh of 1 
1 prestes pat haue no spendyng syluer. c 1386 Chaucer 
I Can. Yeorn. T. 7 And spending silver had he right y-nough. 
<11500 Gest Robin Hood ccxlv. in Child Ball., For of thy 
spendynge-syluer, monke, Thereof wyll I ryght none. 1815 
Scott Guy M. xxxviii, I’ll take care o’ the bits o’ claes, and 
what spending siller she maun hae. a 1825 Forby Voc. E. 
Anglia, Spending-cheese, a cheese of a middling quality, 
used for family consumption in the dairy districts of Suffolk. 
1862 Trollope N. America xi, A man should certainly not 
apportion more than a seventh of his spending income to 
his house rent. 1896 Snowden Web of Weaver iv, He had 
a great deal more ‘spending-brass ’ nor I could handle. 
Speeding,///, a. [f. Spend vA] That spends, 
in various senses of the verb. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. xxiv. (Arb.) 298 It is 
decent to be. .in houshold expence pinching and sparing, 
in publicke entertainement spending and pompous. 1639 
J. Clarke Parsemiol. 261 A sparing father, and a spending 
son. 1674 Flavel Hush. Spiritual, xvii. 147 If this were not 
so, all the self-denial, spending duties and sharp sufferings 
of the people of God would turn to their damage. *68x — 
Meth. Grace ix. 203_ Soul troubles are spending and wasting 
troubles. 1885 Times (weekly ed.) 7 Aug. 6/4, I am an 
industrious man ; 1 am not a spending man. 

Spending-money, [f. Spending vbl. sb. 7.] 
Money used or available for spending; a sum 
allowed for this purpose ; pocket-money. 

. *898 R- Bernard tr. Terence, Heavtontim. i. ii, Allow- 
ing them little. spending mony. x6oo Dymmok Ireland 
(1843) 8 Soren is a kind of allowance over and above the 
bonaght, which the GaUoglass exact upon the poore by way 
of spendinge monye. 1632 Massinger City Madam 1. i, 
From whom Received you spending-money? 1707 J. Ciiam- 
berlayne St. Gt. Brit. n. in. lvi. (1710) 654 The Allow- 
ance of is. 6 d. per Week for Spending-Money. a X732 T. 
Boston Crook in Lot (1805) 153 The servant at the term 
gets his fee in a round sum, while the young heir gets but 
a few pence for spending-money. 1856 Olmsted Slave 
States 102 The slaves have a good many ways of obtaining 
1 spending money 1890 Spectator 5 J uly, E ach missionary 
is therefore mulcted on the average to the extent of ^60 a 
year, a direct reduction.. in his total spending-money of 
nearly one-fourth. 

Spemdless, a. rare -K [f. Spend vA + -less.] 
That cannot be spent or consumed. 

1600 B. Young in Eng. Helicon K ij. An endlesse plaint 
that shuns all consolation, A spendlesse flame that never is 
impaired. 

Spendthrift (spe*ndjirift), sb. (and al). Also 
7 spend-thrift, [f. Spend vA + Thbiet sbA Cf. 
the earlier Dingthbipt,] 

1. One who spends money profusely or waste- 
fully; one who wastes his patrimony by foolish 
or lavish expenditure; an improvident or extra- 
vagantly wasteful person (freq. connoting moral 
worthlessness). 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 246 What would he have cost our 
prodigal spendthrifts, if hee had been taken upon our coasts 
neere Rome? 1670 Dryden Cong. Granada 1. i, Thus, as 
some fawning Usurer does feed With present Sums th’un- 
wary Spendthrift’s Need. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 53 
r 9 Little satisfaction will be given to the Spendthrift by the 
encomiums which he purchases. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. 
iv. i. (1904) II. ix This complaint . . of the scarcity of money, 
is not always confined to improvident spendthrifts. 1852 
Thackeray Esmond 1. xiv, If I fall, ..there will only be a 
spendthrift the less to keep in the world. 1864 Bowen 
Logic ix. 278 An instance of the former is what may be 
called the Spendthrift's Fallacy. 

transf. i860 Emerson Cond. Life, Fate Wks. (Bohn) II. 
324 Nature is no spendthrift, but takes the shortest way to 
her ends. 

2. transf. One who employs or uses something 
lavishly or profusely ; a prodigal consumer, user 
up, or waster, of something. 

16x0 Shaks. Temp. 11. i. 23 Fie, what a spend-thrift is he of 
his tongue. 1654 W hitlock Zootomia 302 But the Debaucht 
burner out of his dayes..is an undoubted Spend-thrift of ! 
time. 174a Young Nt. Th. 11. 273 Thus, with indulgence 
most severe, she treats Us spendthrifts of inestimable time. 


1825 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan III. 297 , 1 have been a piodi- 
gal of my best affections 5 a foolish prodigal— a spendthrift. 
1890 Spectator 25 Jan., How can a man be proud of his 
genius without dreading that he may prove a spendthrift 
of that genius instead of its skilful almoner? 

3 . attrib. passing into adj. a. Acting as or like, 
having the qualities of, a spendthrift. 

1607 Tourneur Rev, Trag. 1. i, Within the spend-thrift 
veynes of a drye Duke. 1647 R. Stapylton Juvenal 109 
Spend-thrift Fabius, . . who in his youth spent his estate, and 
was thence surnamed the Gulfe 01 (as our word is) the Spend- 
thrift. a 1704 T. Brown Walk round Land., Coffee-Houses 
Wks. 1709 III. hi. 40 The Spendthrift Officers. 1834 Lytton 
Pompeii 1. i, These rich plebeians are a harvest for us spend- 
thrift nobles. 

fig. 1830 Galt Lavirie T. v. ii. (1849) 194 The common 
wee spendthrift fiddle. 

b. Characterized or marked by excessive or im- 
provident expenditure ; wasteful. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 234 Had you no way ot turning the 
revenue to account, but through the improvident resource 
of a spendthrift sale ? 1838 Lytton Leila iv. v, The spend- 
thrift violence of the mob was restrained. 1886 W. J. 
Tucker E. Europe vii, As the money-lender is an inevit- 
able figure, where habits are spendthrift and bankruptcy 
imminent. 

Hence SpemdtlirLftism, the state or quality of 
being spendthrift. Spe-ndthrLfty a., prodigal 
or wasteful in expenditure. 

164a D. Rogers Naaman 6ix For their spend-thrifty, 
uncleane and ruffianlike courses. 1862 T. C. Grattan 
Beaten Paths I. 30 The Irish.. felt a poor pride in acting 
down to the degrading level of spendthriftism and bullying. 

f Spene, sb. Obs.~ x (Meaning obscure.) 

a 1400-50 Alexander 4162 Jlan ferd pai forth. .& freschly 
assemblis All at was sperpolid on pe spene & spilt with pe 
hlastis. 

Spene, variant of Spban sb. and v. 
t Spene, V. Obs. Also 4 spen. [Alteration 
of Spend 0. 1 ] 

1 . trans. To spend, expend (money, goods, etc.). 

01175 Lamb. Horn. 31 Nabbe ic nawiht per-of, ic hit habbe 

al ispened. Ibid. 79 A pe marjen [he] bitahte him twa 
penejes to spenen on him. a 1250 Owl <5- Night. 1525 pat 
were gulte, pat leof is oper wymmon to pulte & spenep 
on paie al pat he hauep. ox ago S. Eng. Leg. I. 147 He 
nadde him-sulf nou3t to spene. 1393 Langl. P.Pl. C. xvm. 
71 Of pat pat holychurcheof pe olde lawe cleymep, Priestes 
on aparail and on purnele spenen. 1400 in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser 11. I. 6 Rather then I schuld fael he wold spene of his 
own godde xx. marke. 

absol. c 1205 Lay. 3302 Andd nowher heo ne spedet and 
auere heo spened. 

b. To exact contributions from (tenants). Cf. 

Spend vA i d. 

1538 St. Papers Hen. VIII, III. 48 His servauntes and 
his kerne dothe spene my tenauntes and fermoris in the 
barrony of Dunnbrathie. 

2 . To spend, in other senses ; to employ, expend, 
make use of, use. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 179 De underlinges penchen oSe 
dai hu hie mujjen mest swinken and spenen here flesh and 
here blod on rnele swinche. a 1225 A ncr. R. 322 Euerich 
tide & euerich time schal beon per_irikened, hwti hit was 
her ispened. a 1300 Sarmun xlvii. in £. E. P. (1862) 6 
What is pe ioi pat man sal liab if his lif he spenip wel. 
1340-70 Alex. <$• Bind. 876 But ge han dainte in dul 3oure 
daies to spene. a 1400 Minor Poems fr, Vernon MS. 1 . 
555 Loke wel in pi mood pi wit to spene wysliche. 

Hence f Spe’ning' vbl. sb., spending, expenditure. 
1297 R» Glouc. (Rolls) 8001 In speninge he was fol large 
In herte porn out prout. 

fSpen-foot, adv. Obsf 1 [app. f. Spen ».] 
? With the feet close together. 

13.. Gaw. Gr. Knt. 2316 He sprit forth spenne fote 
more pen a spere lenpe. 

Sponged, dial, variant of Spanged ppl, a. 

1788 W. H. Marshall Yorksh. II. 354 Spenf d, pied, as 
cattle. 1876 in Robinson Whitby Gloss. 

Spengyie, obs. Sc. var. Spain. Sperm (i)e, 
obs. ff. Spinney. Spens, obs. f. Spence, Sfense. 
t Spensa-tion, aphetic f. Dispensation. 
x6i8 Belch ier Hans Beer-pot F, Oh fie on periury, lie not 
beleeue spensations of the Pope. 

Spense (spens). Now dial. Also 3 -4 ,6 spens, 
3-7, 9 dial, spence. [ad. OF. espense, = AF. 
expense Expense.] 

+ 1 . Expense, expenditure; cost. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3486 He nadde nojt wel war-wip 
such menie up to holde, Ac . .he pogte of pe saxons is spense 
vp arere. a 1350 St. Cecilia 459 in Horstm. Altengi. Leg, 
(x88x) 164 pe bischop. .made a kirk of ful grete spens. 138a 
Wyclif i Cor. ix. x8 That I preching the gospel, putte the 
gospel with oute spence takynge, or sustenaunce therfore, 
c 140a Destr. Troy 233, I shall spare for no spence & pu 
spede wele. 0x460 Reg. Oseney Abbey 50 To pe Burgeys 
spense to such a parlement i-chose. 1523 Ld. Berners 
Froiss, I. ccvi. 243 So that they demaunde no wages, nor 
for losseof horse nor spence. 1566 Drant Horace, Sat. 1. 
ii. A viij, And fearyng such lyke blame That doth ensue 
outragiouse spence, he will not geue nor lende One crosse 
of coynq. 

b. pi. Charges, costs, items of expense or ex- 
pend ituie ; esp. in later use = E xpense 3 c. 

1377 Langl. P. PI, B. xiv. 197 But owre spences and 
spendynge sprynge of a trewe wille. 0x380 Wyclif Sel. 
Wks.' III. 347 How shulde not pis suffice now for fewer 
clerkis and iesse of spensis ? c X400 Brut 328 This tretys 
lasted twey tjer, wip grete costes St houge spences of hope 
parties. 1720 m Jml. Derbysh. Arckseol. Soc, (1905) XXVII. 
2x5 For spenses at Chappell fair, x o o. x886 Elworthy W. 
Somerset Word.bk. s.v. Overdraw , To pay all 'spences. 
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2. cotter. That which may be or is spent ; money, 
supplies ; dial, pocket-money. Also pi. 

a 122 $ After. R. 350 Ne he ne berecino garsum bute gnede- 
liche his spense. c 1*90 Beket 1365 in S. Eng. Leg. 145 Pe 
king him fond spence i-novj to him and alle his. 1303 K. 
Brunne Handl. Synne 6837 To pe cyte he was com late, 
And of spensys had he non. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
VII. 127 pe duke was prayed of pe emperour for to take 
costage and spence for the way. c 1480 Towneley Myst. 
xxii . 249 , 1 wold spende all my spence To se hym ones skelpt. 
1886 H. Cunliffe Rochdale Gloss., Spence, pocket-money. 
+ 3. The expenditure or spending of goods, in- 
come, etc. 06s. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 13692 So he sped hym by spies, & 
spense of his gode. 1538 Starkey England u. lii. 201 
Wych..ys the occasyon of the grete spens of the intrat of 
the monastery. 1567 Drant Horace , Ep. 1. xv. E vi, When 
as with spence of parentes goddes Sir Meui once began . . 
for to be cawld a iolly gentleman. 

t b. The employing, expending, consuming, or 
using up of something. Obs. 

*558 J- Proctor Hist. Wyat's Rehellion 54 b, To aduen- 
ture the spense of her royall blonde in defense of them. 
1563 Foxe A. <5- M. 745 Many hote argumentes were be- 
twene them, . . with muche spence of language. 1394 Lodge 
Wounds Civil War A iv b, The spence of yeares that 
Marius hath ore-past. .Hath taught him this. 

Spense, obs, form of Spenoe. 
tSpe nseful, a. Obs.- 1 [f. Spense.] Ex- 
travagant or lavish in expenditure. 

x6oo Sir R, Cecil in Careiv MSS. (1869) 44s, I think he is 
but spenceful beyond measure. 

Spenser, variant of Spencer 1 Obs. 
Spenserian (spensla'rian), a. and sb, [f. the 
name of the Elizabethan poet Edmund Spenser 
(? 1552-1599)+ ‘IAN.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to, characteristic of, 
Spenser or his work. 

Spenserian stanza , the stanza employed by Spenser in the 
Faerie Queen, consisting of eight decasyllabic lines and a 
final Alexandrine, with the rhyming scheme ababbcbcc. 

1818 Scott Rob Roy ii, I. .was busy in meditation on the 
oft-recurring rhymes of the Spenserian stanza. 1833 Ruskin 
Stones Ven. II. vii. 273 The Spenserian mingling of this 
mediaeval image.. is altogether exquisite. x8go Hosmkr 
Anglo-Sax. Freedom 97 The redoubtable Spenserian giant, 
Khk-rapine. 

B. sb. 1. A Spenserian stanza, or a poem in this 
metre. 

x8x8 Keats Lett. (1848) I. 133 , 1 see no reason.. why I 
should not have a peep at your Spenserian. 1833 J. Nichol 
in Knight Mem. (1896) ii. ioi, I hope to come nearer it at 
any rate than in these Spenserians. x886 A thenceum 23 Jan. 
131/2 Scarcely any poet since Spenser has written entirely 
successful Spenserians... Byron.. failed altogether in Spen- 
serians. 

2. A follower or imitator of Spenser 3 a poet of 
Spenser’s school. 

x8g4GossE Jacobean Poets 47 His [Donne’s] were the first 
poems which protested, in their form alike and their ten- 
dency, against the pastoral sweetness of the Spenserians. 

So Spenee'ric, a. [- 10 .] Spenserian. 
iy95 Anna Seward Lett. (1811) IV. 1x3 That gay town, 
which Shenstone, in his Spenseric poem, the Schoolmistress, 
has so beautifully apostrophized. 

Spent (spent), pa.pple. and ppl. a. [Spend z/.i] 
I. In predicative uses. 

1. Of material things : Expended, consumed, used 
up completely. 

C1440 Promp, Para. 468/2 Spent, expensus, dispensatus. 
1430 In Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. Var. Coll. IV. 85 The 
vitailes of oure seid Towne ben al moste spent & con- 
sumed. a 1348 Hall Chron ., Hen. V, 14 b, Their vitaile 
was in maner al spent, and newe they coulde gette none. 
X59X Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, 11. v. 8 These Eyes, like Lampes, 
whose wasting Oyle is spent, Waxe dimme. 163a Lithgow 
Trav. vn. 329 The.. cause of our Arriuall here, was in re- 
gard of our fresh Water that was spent. x664*Power Exp. 
Philos. 1. 34 When the Liquor wherin they swim is almost 
spent and dried up. 1769 Sir W. Jones Palace _ Fortune 
Poems (1777) 19 His guards retir'd, his glimmering taper 
spent. X837 Lockhart Scott I. xi. 417 When the lamp of 
his own genius was all but spent X849 Macaulay H ist, 
Fng. v. I. 611 Their powder and ball were spent. Z883 
Browning Jocoseria 116 Our acquist Of life is spent. 

+ b. Wrecked; drowned. Obs. rare, 
c 1477 Caxton Jason 76 b, And thus by this, waye they 
[i.e. snips] were all lost and spent. 1626 Whitburn Par, 
Reg. 17 July, John Burne of Sheels, being casten forth of a 
Cobble and spent in the sea. 

2. Passed, gone ; come to an end ; over : a. Of 
time. Also far spent (Far adv. 3 c). 

1328 Gardiner in Burnet Hist. Ref, Rec. 1. ii. (Pocock) 
IV. 127 The day being then spent. 1360 Daus tr. Sleidane's 
Comm. 18a The time is farre spente. 1393 Shaks. Rich. 
II, 11. i. 134 His time is spent, our pilgrimage must be. 
x6xx Bible Rom. xiii. 12 The night is farie spent. 16x3 
Sandys Trav. 87 January being now well spent, we departed 
from Constantinople. 1667 Milton P. L. vni. 206 Day is 
yet not spent. X724 Gay Captives 1. (1772) 19 Is night near 
spent? X841 Browning Pipfia Passes Poems (1905) 189 
New year’s day is over and spent. x86o Tyndall Glac. 1, 
xi. 79 The day was already far spent. 

D. Of things, material and immaterial, 
c x6oo Shaks. Bonn, evii, And thou in this shalt finde thy 
monument, When tyrants crests and tombs of brasse are 
spent. X634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 7 The raine is spent. 
1766 Blackstone Comm. II. 237 Till both the immediate 
bloods of George Stiles, the paternal grandfather, are spent. 
x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) III. 496 lhe lease.. determined 
by the estate tail being spent. 

8 . Of persons or animals : Deprived of force or 
Vol. IX. 


strength ; tired or worn ont by labour, exertion, 
hardship, etc.; completely exhausted. 

x 59 * Savile Tacitus, Hist. 1. xii. 7 Galba was spent and 
feeble for age. 1647 Hexham l {Hunting), The Hart, 
Stagg, Hinde, Buck, or Doe, is spent. 1691 Ray Creation 
1. (1704) 159 Why the Hare when she is near spent makes 
up a Hill? 17x3 Addison Cato iv. iv, Now thou seest me 
Spent, overpower’d, despairing of success. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 33 Many . . quite spent by the fatigues 
of their flight, drop down into the sea. 1840 Dickens Old 
C. ShopxW, So very weak and spent she felt. 

transf. 161a Drayton Poly-olb. i. 319 When long-renowned 
Troy lay spent in hostile fire, 
b. Const, with age, fatigue, toil, etc. 

Freq. from c 1600 to 1730. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 137 Ertogrul now spent 
with age, shortly after died. x6rx Shaks. Cyutb. m. vx. 63 
Almost spent with hunger, I am falne in this offence. 1703 
Pope Thebais 337 On the cold marble spent with toil he lies, 
1760-7* H. Brooke Fool ofQual. (1809) III. 5 Being spent 
with fatigue, I.. sat me down to die. 1817 Shelley Rev. 
Islam x. xxxvii, They will sleep with luxury spent. 1867 
F. Parkman Jesuits in N. Anier. iv. (1875) 26 Spent with 
travel, and weakened by precarious and unaccustomed fare. 
4. Of things; Exhausted of the active or effective 
power or principle. 

_ xsp6 Lodge Marg. A mer. F iv b, Thy sap by course of time 
is blent, My sence by care and age is spent. 1633 T. James 
Voy. 83 Our tooles were all so spent, that we could cut none. 
X665 Manlev Grotius' Low C. Wars 437 For by the.. long 
distance of place, the Shot was spent, before it came to the 

f iace, which it was intended to batter. 1697 Dampier Voy. 
, 36 At length when the Creatures strength is spent, they 
. .knock it on the head, a 17a* Lisle Hush. (1757) 134 The 
malt is spent and wasted before it is laid in the grounds. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) I. sox If this acquired 
velocity be quite spent. 1817 Shelley Rev. Islam iv. xxx, 
Though their lustre now was spent and faded. 1883 Manch. 
Exam. 28 Nov. 5/1 The vigour and ‘go’ infused into the 
party., would show symptoms of being spent, 
b. Naut. Of the tide or a current. 
c 1595 Capt. Wyatt Dudley's Voy. (Hakl. Soc.) 3 Our 
master thought it not good to turne downe the channel), the 
tide beinge soe far spent 1616 J. Lane Contn. Sqr.'s T. 
vn. 359 Then in hee Bore for land, till th’ tyde was spent. 
X719 De Foe Crusoe 1. (Globe) 143 When I had made some- 
thing more than a League of way by the Help of this 
Current or Eddy, I found it was spent. X743 Bulkeley & 
Cummins Voy. S. Seas 137 And the Tide being spent, we 
put into a small Cove, and made fast. 

II. In attributive uses. 

5. Of persons or animals ; = sense 3 . 
a 1368 Asciiam Schoolm. (Arb.) 152 The talke of a spent 
old man. 1603 Shaks. Macb. 1. ii. 8 It stood, As two spent 
Swimmers, that doe cling together. 1713 Pope Iliad 11. 465 
Let.. each spent courser at the chariot blow. 18*5 Hone 
Eveiy-day Bk. I. 292, I remember the. -squire and his., 
chaplain casting home on spent horses. 1839 J etoson B> it - 
tany xii. 193 The English aichers.. charged down. .upon 
the now spent and wearied French, 

b. Of fish: Exhausted by spawning; having 
recently spawned. 

1864 Intell. Observ. V. 369 After the performance of this 
function the fish is sickly and weak, and is then called a 
Shotten or Spent fish. 1866 Chambers's Encycl. VIII. 446/2 
Salmon, which have completed their spawning, continue for 
some time., very unfit for the table... They are called ‘foul 
fish', or more distinctively, 'spent fish’, or Kelts. 1883 
Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 09, 1 Barrel Large Full Herrings. 

. .1 Barrel Spent Herrings. 

o. Spent gnat, a kind of artificial fly used in 
trout fishing. 

1867 F. Francis Angling vi. (1880) 229 The black drake, 
or spent gnat, as it is sometimes called. 1894 Daily News 
June 832/1 AH kinds weie tried, including the spent gnat, 
ut the fish would have none of them. 

8 . Of things : Exhausted, worn out, used up ; no 
longer active, effective, or serviceable. 

X697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. xo8 That the spent Earth 
may gather heart again ; And, better'd by Cessation, bear 
the Grain. 1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 322 If the action of 
one becomes very great for a century or more, the others 
assume the appearance of spent volcanos. 1830 Whittier 
To Avis Keene 38 Where spent waves glimmer up the beach. 
1883 Miss Broughton Belinda II. 189, 1 1 should like to 
sit down,’ says Belinda, in a spent voice, 
b. Of arrows, balls, or shot. 

1697 Dryden ASnetd ix. 906 Heaps of spent Arrows fall and 
strew the Ground. 1799 Naval Chron. 1 . 169 A spent ball 
. .hit him. x8o* James Milit, Did. s. v., Spent balls, .are 
frequently fatal in their effects. 1838 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 
n. ix. 1 . 153 [He] declared in solemn Diet, the Pope’s ban to 
be mere spent shot. 

o. Of hops, tan, etc., from which the essential 
properties have been extracted. 

x8*6 Art of Brewing (ed. 2) 103 If the disorder do not sub- 
side readily, a gyle of spent hops thiown m will generally 
be advantageous. 1842 Loudon Suburban Hort. 390 Cover- 
ings for the surface of the ground include dead leaves, . .spent 
tan,, rotten dung, , . &c. 1837 Miller Blew. Chem., Org, 
vi. § 1.372 A quantity of common salt is next added to sepa- 
rate the spent leys. 1877 Raymond Statist. Mines $ Mining 
390 The spent liquor. .is discharged into the stream. 

7. In comb, with out. 

x6ao Dekker Dream Wks. (Grosart) III. 18 The Terres- 
tiall Pauement bum’d, In which the Staires to spent-out 
Snuffes were turnd. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair Ixi, A 
spent-out, bootless life of defeat and disappointment. 
SpenjeCe, -jie, obs. Sc. varr. Spain. 

II SpeOS (sprps). Egyptol. [Gr. aitios cave, 
grotto.] A cave temple or tomb, esp. one of some 
architectural importance. 

1843 G. Wilkinson Mod. Egypt 4 - Thebes v. II. 36 Pasht 
. . has al ways the head of a lionness, and the title, ‘ Lady of 


the excavation 1 or ' Speos ’. *888 C. D. Bell Winter on 
Nile xviii. 170 There is a large speos with four massive 
pillars. 

Speowen, obs. form of Spew v. Sper, obs. 
var. Spar v. 1 , Spear sb. i, vA, Speer v., Sphere. 
t Sperable, a. Obs. [ad. L. sperdbilts (f. 
sperdre to hope), or F. espirable (Sp. esperable, 
Pg. esperavel, It. sperabile).] That may be 
hoped for ; admitting of, giving room for, hope. 
Of debts ; = Sperate a. 1 . 

1363 Sir W. Cecil in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser, 11. II. 297 
Wherin suerly perceaving his own cause not sperable, he 
doth honorably and wisely. 1571 — in D, Digges Complete 
Ainbass. (1635) 164 , 1 am sorry that your health is not more 
sperable to be speedily recovered. 1391 Unton Corr. (Roxb.) 
187 If. .you yonrselfe shall find the recovery [of Rouen] 
sperable, then, you may afterwards use the kind of speache. 
c 1613 Jas. I in Bucclewk MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 
170 Debts before the 30th of Elizabeth, though they be never 
so sperable. 

Speragas, variant of Sparagus Obs. 
t Sper age. Obs. Also 7 spirage, sperrage, 
8 spearage. [a. OF. sperage , var. of sparage 
Sparage.] Asparagus. 

c 1440 Pallad. on Husk in. 558 Sperages seed . . Is good to 
sowe hem with,.. For Cannes & sperage haue oon tylynge. 
1543 Elyot, Asparagus, an herbe callyd of common Apote- 
canes Sparagus, in englishe Sperage. 1377 B. Googe tr. 
Heiesbach's Husk 19 Sperage and such like, must be sowen 
in shaddowy places. 1620 Venner Via Recta vii. 130 As- 
pai agus or Sperage is hot in the beginning of the first degi ee. 
1688 Holme A rmoury 11. 99/2 Asparagus or Sperage. . . The 
Flowers are yellow, consisting of six leaves. X73X Miller 
Gard. Did., Asparagus ,.. Sparagus or Sperage. 1760 J. 
Lee Introd. Bot. App. 327 Spearage, see Asparagus. 

attrib. 1611 Cotgr , Pois A visage , . . Sperage Beanes, 
F rench Beanes, . . Kidney Beanes, a x66x Holyday Juvenal 
77 Thy patrone's fish, Deck'd round with sperage-buds. 
b. With, distinguishing adjs. 

1543 Elyot, Comedo, an herbe called wylde sperage. 1348 
Turner Names Herbes (E.D.S.) 17 It maye be called in eng- 
lishe pricky Sperage, because it is all full of pryckes. 1601 
Holland Pliny II. 122 The stalke is smooth, and lesembleth 
gaiden Sperage. a 1661 Holyday Juvenal 214 Wild sperage 
too We’ll have; my plow-man’s wife her spindle threw Aside, 
to gather it. X758B0RLASE Nat. Hist. Coruw. 233 Marsh- 
asparagus or sperage, Asparagus palustns. 

Sperate, a. lObs. [ad. L. Spb-at-us, pa. pple. 
of sperdre to hope.] 

1. Of debts : Having some likelihood of being 
recovered ; not desperate. 

1331 Will ofR. Studlaye (Somerset Ho.), Sperate debtes. 
a 1623 Cope 111 Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 122 Which [debts] were 
good, which were bad, which sperate, which desperate, no 
man knew. 1697 in New Jersey A rch. Ser. 1. (1901) XXIII. 
83 A negro maid servant and debts sperate and desperate. 
1710 in Ecton Si, Q. Anne’s Bounty (1721) xo8 We have 
therefore spent much Time.. in distinguishing between the 
sperate and desperate Debts of the Clergy. 1798 Washing- 
ton's Reports 1 . 169 Outstanding debts, distinguishing such 
as are sperate from such as are supposed to be desperate. 

2. In general use : Giving or leaving room for 
hope ; of a promising nature. 

1808 Ld. Ellenborough in jo Rev. Rep. (1893) 718 If you 
think there is anything sperate in it, I will save the point, 
1824 Coxven’s Rep, (N. Y. State Supreme Crt.) 106 Every 
vessel has a point of time at which it passes from a Sperate to 
adesperate state, or arrives at a situation of unseaworthiness. 

t Speratory, a . Obs.— 1 [See prec. and -ory.] 
Resting in hope or expectation. 

1629 Donne Semi, cxxxvi. Wks. 1839 V. 442 [Mammon 
offers] the present and possessory things of this world, God 
but the future and speratory things of the next. 
fSperoil. Obs.— 1 [app. f. sper Spar ,y£.i] ?The 
spars of a loof. 

1570 Levins Manip. 125 Ye spercil, subtegulaneum. 

Spercle, obs. form of Sparkle. 

Spare, obs. form of Spear, Speer, Sphere. 
t Spere, a. Obs. Also speer. [Of obscuie 
origin.] Frail, delicate. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv . 468 Spere, or fres (K. freshe or brityl, 
P. britill orhrekyll), jfragilis. 1x1440 Jacob's Well 221 _My 
ebayere is my body of speer brotyl & lotyn bonys, in whiche 
my soule sytteth. 1486 Bk. St. Albans, Hawking e viii b, 
She may be callid a Spere hawke for of all the hawkys that 
ther be she is moost spere/ that is to say moost tendre to 
kepe. 

t Sperel. Obs. Also sperl-. [prob. of Flem. 
origin : cf. WFlem. spbel, sperrel door-bar, f. 
sperren Spar o. 1 ] A means of closing or fastening ; 
a bar or bolt; a book-clasp. 

13. . S. Erkenwolde 49 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg, (1881) 267 
Thre sperlis of J>e spelunke Jmtspiadde [tread sparde] hit o 
lofte Was metely made of J>e marbre. c 1440 Promp. Parv, 
365/1 Ondoynge, or opynynge of schettellys, or sperellys, 
apercio. Ibid. 469/1 Sperel, or closel yn schetynge, . . firma • 
cnlum. Ibid., -Sperel, of a boke, . .ojfendix , . . signaculum. 

Sperate, obs, form of Spirit sb. 
f Sperge 1 . Obsr 1 [? ad. OF. espeige, var. of 
asperge .] ? Asparagus. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 273 He schal ete fenel, ache, 
persil, sperge, . . & he schal ete no mustard. 

t Sperge 2 . Obs.— 1 [Aphetic f. Asperge ri.] 
A sprinkler. 

X67S Evelyn Philos. Disc. Earth (1676) 143 Gently re- 
fresh’d withadewie sperge orbrush, not with the watring-pot. 

|| Spergula (spougiwla). [med. and mod.L. 
Spergula, of unknown origin.] One or other 
variety of spurrey. 
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1882 Garden ag Apr. 297/2 Couch Grass and Spergula are 
at this season very troublesome. 1884 tr. De Candolle's 
Orig. Cultivated PL 115 Agriculturists distinguish a taller 
variety of spergula. 

SpeTgulio, Chem. [f. mod.L. Spergula : see 
prec.] (See quot.) 

x88i Watts Diet. Chem., 3rd Supply Spergultn, a fluor- 
escent body, occurring in the seed-covermgs of Spergula 
vulgaris and -S’, maxima, and produced at the time when 
the seeds blacken and are nearly ripe. 

Sperie, obs. var. Spubrey. Sperit(e, varr. 
Spirit sb. Spsrk(e, obs. or Sc. varr. Spark. 
Sperket, obs. or dial. f. Spibket. Sperling, 
var. Sparling. 

Sperm, (sparm), sb. Forms : 4-7 sperme, 6 
spearme, sparine, 7 sparm, 6- sperm, [ad. 
OF. esperme (F. sperme ), sparmt, or L. sperma 
(hence also It. sperma , Sp. and Pg. esperma), a. 
Gx. anipfta, f. the stem of airdpeiv to sow.] 

I. 1 . The generative substance or seed of male 
animals (esp. of vertebrates). 

c 1386 Chaucer Monk's T. 19 In the feld of Damassene 
With goddes owene finger wroght was he And nat bigeten 
of mantles sperme {Harl. MS. sperma] unclene. 1398 
Trevisa. Barth . De P.R.xuu xxix. (Tollem. MS.),' The whale 
ha]? gret plente of sperme, and after hat he gendrej? with 
female, superfluite perof fleteb aboue )>e water, a 1423 tr. 
Arderne's Treat. Fistula, etc. 14 Som-tyme he sperme goh 
oute by he hole of he jerde infistulate. 1526 Grete Herball 
xxviii. (1329) B v b, Ambre is hote and drye. . . Some say that 
it is the sparme of a whale. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 67, I sau 
hemp, that coagulis the flux of the sparme. 1605 Timms 
Quersit. 1. xvi. 85 We see, of bread and wine, blood to be 
made j of blood, sperm or seed. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. 330 And thus may it also be in the generation and sperm 
of Negroes. 1733 Favi. Diet. s.v. Poultry, The Cock., 
rarifies the Egg, and renders it fit to produce its Species by 
the Sperm or Tread he infuses into it. 1783 Justamond tr. 
Raynal's Hist. Indies V. 361 It hath since been imagined, 
that pearls must be the eggs or the sperm of the fish inclosed 
in the shell. *822-7 Good Stud. Med. (1829) V. 6 The male 
shortly afterwards passes over the spawn or hard roe, and 
discharges upon it his sperm, which we call soft roe or milt. 
1878 F. J. Bell Gegenbaur's Elern. Comp. Anat 33 Recep- 
tacles which serve for the collection of the sperm, 
b. A spermatozoon. 

1904 Brit. Med. Jinl. 15 Oct. 964 Gametes (eggs and 
sperms). *903 G. A. Reid Princ. Heredity xii. 162 If these 
same sperms reside for a longer time [etc.]. 

+ 2 . a. The eggs of insects. Obs. 

1615 W. Lawson Country Housew. Gard. (1626) 44 The red 
peckled butter-flye dotheuer put them [i e. caterpillars], being 
her sparm, among the tender spraies for better feeding. *747 
W. Gould Eng. Ants 34 A just Description of the Sperm or 
Eggs (which is entirely answerable to what the Queen lays). 

t b. Offspring, brood (of persons). Obs. rare. 
*641 Milton Aniinadv. Wks. 1851 III. 237 Let not those 
wretched Fathers thinke they shall impovei ish the Church . . , 
though they keep back their sordid sperm begotten in the 
lustinesse of their avarice. 

3 . transf. The generative matter or source from 
which anything is formed or takes its origin : 

a. Of plants. 

16*0 J. Davies (Heref.) Commend. Poems, Vaughan Wks. 
(Grosart) II. 3/2 His royall Trench (that, .holds the Sperme 
of Herbage by a Spring). 1620 Markham Fat eiu. Hush. 
(1623) 99 The worme. .deuouring vp the substance or sperm, 
is the cause that the corne cannot grow. 1642 H. More 
Song of Soul n. 1. ii. 23 I’ll call't form bestiall, It makes a 
beast added to plantall sperm. 

b. Of other material things. 

xGs* French Distill, v. 108 Water is both the Sperme, 
and the Menstruum of the world. 1671 J. Webster 
Metallogr. iv. 77 The Sperm of Metals is not different 
from the sperm of other things, to wit, an humid vapour. 
1694 Motteux Rabelais iv. 1. 3 The Fifth [ship had for its 
device] a famous Kan made of Sperm of Emerald. 1843 
Bailey Festus (ed. 2) 120 The primal sperm and matter of 
the world. 

c. Of qualities, conditions, etc. 

1639 G. Daniel Ecclus. xxvi, 9 r Infects her mind With the 
black Sperme of Contradiction. 1659 C. Noble Inexpedi- 
ency Expert. 4 The Remedy that is prescribed is the very 
Seed and Speim..and Vi vary of that difference. 1820 
Shelley Ode Liberty xv, 'Tis the sperm Of what makes life 
foul, cankeious, and abhorred. 

4 . a. attrib., as sperm-bag \ -ball, -cell, -germ, etc. 

1849 Phil. Trans. CXXXIX. t. 347 The spermatozoa are 

distinctly seen in the *sperm-bag. 1887 Encycl. Brit. XXII. 
424/2 Each cell , , produces a large number of sperma. 
tozoa, which occur in spherical clusters or ’’sperm-balls. 
1831 Carpenter Man. Pays. (ed. 2) 148 In the lower tribes, 
both of Plants and Animals, we find that * *sperm-cells ’ and 
‘germ-cells' are developed in the midst of the ordinary 
tissues of the body. *88x Mivart Cat 318 The male pro- 
nucleus is a spermatozoon, which is a part of the nucleus of 
the original sperm-cell. x868 Watts Diet. Chem. V. 397 
With *sperm-corpuscles, mucus-corpuscles, and epithelium- 
scales. 1839 Todd's Cycl. Anat. V. [138] Two diffeient 
organised bodies, which are respectively formed from two 
different cells; the ovigerm and the *spermgerm. 1836 
Emerson Eng. Traits , Ability (1003) 36 Stall-feeding makes 
*sperm-mills of the cattle. 1826 Kirby 81 Sv.Entomol. IV. 
xhi. 146 The *Sperm-reservoir ( Spermatheca ) is an organ 
connecting the vagina with the oviduct. *883 Lankester in 
Encycl. Brit. XV 1 . 682/2 In other Mollusca . . this formation 
of ‘ *sperm ropes ’ is known. *859 Huxley Oceanic Hydro - 
zoa 64 The smaller contained a ’’sperm-sac, with incom- 
pletely developed spermatozoa 1841 T. R. Jones Anim. 
Kiugd. 280 Two long auxiliary vessels.., that have been 
named *sperm-vessels, gluten-vessels, and gum-vessels by 
different authors. 

b. Comb., as sperm-forming, -like, -secretings.A']s. 

1836-9 Todd’sCycL Anat. 11 . 414/r The principal forms of 


I the sperm-secreting organs. 1876 Bristowe Th. 4 Pract. 
Med. (1878) 32 Infect them, by either growing parasitically 
.., or (sperm-like) imparting to them specific properties. 
*878 F. J. Bell Gegenbaur's Elern, Comp. Anat. 53 The 
relation of the egg-forming and sperm-forming organs to one 
another varies greatly. 

II. (Short for Sperm whale or Spermaceti.) 

5 . a. Sperm oil, an oil found together with sperma- 
ceti in the head of various species of whales. 

*839 T. Beale Nat. Hist. Sperm Whale 149 There was 
still a gradual increase in the importation of sperm oil. 
1857 Miller Elem. Chem., Org. vi. § 1. 358 The principal 
drying oils are those of linseed, walnut, hemp,.. and sperm, 
oil. 1883 Fisheries Exhib . Catal. 202. Crude and refined 
Sperm oil, used for illuminating, ..and in the manufacture 
of spermaceti. 

attrib. 1849 Cupfles Green Hand ii. (1836) 18 Trimming 
up the sperm-oil lights. 

b. Sperm candle , a spermaceti candle. 

1836 Orr's Circ. Scu, Pract. Chem. 438, 13 sperm candles 
will give the light of 16‘S stearic. 1890 Daily News 29 Oct. 
3/5 The only clean and tidy candles . .were wax candles and 
sperm candles. 

6. A sperm whale. Also collect, and attrib. 

1840 F. D, Bennett Narr. Whaling Voy. II. 185 The 

commencement of the Sperm Fishery by England. 1834 
Chamb. Jml. 28 Jan. 33/2 See, again 1 there is a sperm of 
the largest size, which has just leaped. 1860 Maury Phys. 
Geog. xviii. 772 The parts of the ocean . .in which the sperm 
are found. 1893 Pali Mall G. 16 Dec. 2/1 He killed as many 
as five sperms in a single day with one harpoon. 

b. Sperm-bird (see quot.). 

1840 F. D. Bennett Narr. Whaling Voy, I. 10 Many 
ocean birds of the high south latitudes were now visible ., 
as nellies ( Procellaria gigantea)-, blue-petrels, or sperm- 
birds ( Prion pachyptila), [etc.]. 

7 . Sperm candles or oil. 

1836 Orr's Circ. Set., Pract. Chem. 438 If there be any 
difference, the light of sperm is a little greater, and that of 
stearic acid a little whiter. 1890 Clark Russell Ocean 
Trag. I. iv. 68 The soft.. radiance diffused by the burning 
sperm. 

t Sperm, v. Oks.— 1 [f. prec.] intr. To spawn. 

a 1423 tr. Arderne's Treat. Fistula, etc. 41 }>ei grew to J>e 
liknes of ]>e womb of a . . creuyse or lopster when he sperme]? 
or frieja. 

II Spe rma. Now rare. Pi. spermata. [a. L. 
sperma or Gr. otrtppa: see Sperm sb.] Sperm; seed. 

14. . [see Sperm si. 1 ]. *327 Andrew Brutiswyke's Dist. 
Waters M iij, The same water is good and multyplyeth the 
sperma. 1397 A. M. Guillem can' s Fr. CInrurg. 3 b/2 The 

f atient can nether retayne his vrme, Sperma, or Stole. x6oo 
ory tr. Leo's Africa 344 Whether the said Amber be the 
sperma or the excrement therof they cannot well determine. 
x668 Phil. Trans. III. 700 Here have been Sperma-Ceti- 
Whales driven upon the snore, which Sperma (as they call 
it) lies all over tne Body of those Whales. *728 Chambers 
Cycl., Sperm or Spernta, the Seed whereof an Animal is 
form’d. 1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xxvii. 330 By the 
mixture and mutual neutralization or solution of different 
spermata. *886 Land. Q. Rev, Oct. 129 Basilides is said to 
have spoken of a ‘sperma’ or seed-masS| fiom which all 
things have been produced. 

Sperma-, combining form ofprec. : see Spebma- 
nucT, etc., and cf. Spermato-, Spermo-. 

Spermaceti (spairaast-ti, -se’ti). Forms : 6-9 
sperma ceti (5 oete, 7 coeti, cetse) ; 5- sper- 
maceti (5 -cetie, 7 -cete, -ceety, 8-cety) ; 6 spar- 
maoeti. [med.L., from sperma sperm + gen. 
sing, of cllus (ad. Gr. Krjros) whale, through an 
erroneous opinion as to the nature of the substance. 
Hence also F. spermaceti, It. spermaceti , Sp. (sper- 
maceti, Pg. -cete. The corrupt form Paemacety 
was formerly common.] 

1 . A fatty substance, which in a purified state 
has the form of a soft white scaly mass, found 
in the head (and to some extent in other parts) 
of the sperm-whale (. Physeter macrocephalous) and 
some other whales and dolphins ; it is used largely 
in various medicinal preparations, and in the manu- 
facture of candles. 

147* Ripley Comp. Alch. in Ashm, (1652) ir3 Use.. 
Sperma Cete ana with redd Wyne when ye wax old. 1323 
tr. Jerome of Brunswick's Surg. R iij b/2 Take sperma 
ceti .iij. dragma, mutnie an ounce, 1381 Rick Farew. T j, 
The Doctor tooke Sparmaceti, and suche like thynges that 
bee good for a bruse. 1600 Dallam in Early Voy. Levant 
(Hakl. Soc.) 05 This day we saw greate store of the spane 
of v. hales, whearof they make spermacetie. 1658 A. Fox 
Wiirtz’ Surg. iv. v. 334 When Sperma Cetse is stale . . it ought 
not to he used, making the medicine very unpleasant. 1747 
Wesley Prim. Physick (1762) 33 Put a Scruple of Sperma. 
Ceti into the yolk of a new-laid Egg. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (18241 III. 27 The first cavity or chamber of the brain, 
is filled with that spermaceti which is supposed of the great- 
est purity and highest value. x8xi A. T. Thomson Land. 
Disp. (1818) 297 Spermaceti is demulcent and emollient. 1842 
Lover Handy Andy ii. 26 All the spermaceti in M ‘Garry’s 
shop won’t cureyou. 1897 F. T. Bullen Cruise of ‘ Cat ha. 
lot ' 31 Spermaceti exists in all the oil, especially that from 
the dorsal hump. * 

fig. xfiox B. Jonson Poetaster n. i. (1903) 28 Looke here, 
my sweet wife.., my deare mummia, my bakamum, my 
spermacete. a 1613 Overbury Characters, Ord. Fencer 
Wks. (1836) 1x2 For an inward bruise, lambstones and 
sweet-breads are his onely speima ceti, which be eats at 
night next his heart fasting. 

2 . attrib. and Comb., as spermaceti-candle, -fat, 
fish, manufactory, oil, -ointment, -refiner. 

1738 Chambers Cycl. s.v., *Spermaceti candles aTe of 
modern manufacture, . .superior to the finest wax-candles. 
1738 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1887 III. 8 The extinguisher 


is for spermaceti candles only. 1858 Simmonds Diet, 
Trade, Spermaceti-candles, fine tiansparent candles, used 
as wax lights. 1868 Watts Diet. Chem. V. 397 Sperm-oil 
appears to be isomeric with ’’spermaceti-fat or cetin. 1781 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 2) VIII. 617 x Physeter , or ’’Spermaceti- 
fish, ..a genus belonging to the order of cete. 1748 Arm- 
strong Misc. (1770) I. 216 Their filthy greasy brains, that 
were never fit for any thing but the ”sperma ceti manufac- 
tory. 1763 Museum Rust. TV. 76 A taper. .lamp, with four 
ordinary threads of cotton in the wick, consumes -1664 oz. of 
’'spermaceti oil in one hour. x8ao Scoresby Acc. Arctic 
Reg. II. 413 The oil . is more inflammable than spermaceti- 
oil. 1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. ix. 103 A piece of 
lint smeared with *spermaceti ointment. 1838 Simmonds 
Diet. Trade , Spermaceti-ointment, a pharmaceutical pre- 
paration consisting of lard, spermaceti, and bees’- wax. Ibid., 
* Spermaceti-refiner, a person who purifies spermaceti, 
chiefly by pressure and crystallization. 

b. Spermaceti whale , the sperm whale. 

1638 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iii, A better account., 
of that prominent jowle of the Sperma Ceti Whale. *672 
Phil. 7 'rans. VII. 5021 To heal Bruises and Aches with the 
Oyl of the Sperma-ceti- Whale. 1763 Ann. Reg. 1. 116 Two 
spermaceti whales have been caught on the Essex coast. 
*783 Phil. Trans. LXXIII. 231 They look for ambergrise 
in all the spermaceti-whales they catch. 1843 Darwin Voy. 
Nat. (ed. 2) x. 223 note. We saw., several spermaceti whales 
jumping upright quite out of the water. 

Spe’rmaduct. Zool. [f. Sperma- + Duct 6 a.] 
A spermatic or seminal duct or passage in a male 
animal. Also Spe rmagone, Spermag'o'niunt, 
Bot. = Speemogone, -gonium. Spe’rmaphore, 
Spermaphyte, Bot. — Spermophobe, -phyte. 

1891 Cent. Did., *Spermaduci,..a. spermatic duct, or 
sperm-duct [etc,]. 1903 J. M c Cabe tr. Haeckel's Evol. Man 
II. 823 In the male they convey the spermatozoa away from 
the testicles, and are called ‘ spermaducts ’, or vasa Refer- 
enda, 1876 Encycl. Brit. IV. 139/1 Embedded in the mai- 
gin of the thallus in Lichens.. certain hollow urn-shaped 
bodies are found, which have been termed ”spermagones 
(concep tacles). 1861 H. Macmillan Footn. Page Nat. 73 
Minute, blackish, elevated, somewhat gelatinous points 
called *spermagonia, occurring on various parts of the upper 
surface of the thallus. 1880 Bessey Botany 299 Minute 
cells (Vzespermatia), which, .arepermitted toescape through 
the small opening at the apex of the spermagonium. 1847 
Webster, *Spermapho> c, in botany, that part of the ovary 
from which the ovules arise; it is synonymous with Placenta. 
x8gx Cent. Dili., * Spermaphyte . X897 tr. Sti asbnrger's 

Text-bk. Bot. 432 They are also termed Seed-plants or 
Spermaphytes. M 

t Spe rmal, a. Obs.— 1 [f. Sperm sb. + -al, or 
ad. med.L. spernidl-is.'] Spermatic. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul 11. n. i. 9 This is the nourish- 
ing Of all ; but spermall form, the certain shapening. 

II Spermarium (sp3ime»-ri#m). PI. -aria. 
[mod.L., f. sperma sperm.] =next. 

x86x J. R. Greene Man. Anim. Kingd., Coelent. 40 Pro- 
cesses of the body-wall, within which aie developed true 
generative organs, the ‘spermaria ’ and ‘ ovaria constitute 
the reproductive apparatus of the Hydrozoa. x88x Lan- 
kester in Encycl. Brit. XII. 550 Each ovarium and each 
spermarium represents an aborted generative person. 

Spermary (spazmari). [Anglicized f. prec: 
see -aby L] The organ or gland in which sper- 
matozoa are generated in male animals. 

*864 in Webster (citing Dana). 1883 S. F. Clarke in 
Riverside Nat. Hist. (18B8) 1 . 76 In a limited region on the 
body of Hydra,.. there appear.. small out-growths of the 
body-wall which prove to be the spermaries. 

II Spermatheca (spaimajw'ka). PI. -thecae, 
[f. Speema- + Theoa. j A receptacle in the oviduct 
of female insects and invertebrates, in which 
fecundation of the ova takes place. 

*826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xlii. IV. 147 «., Perhaps like- 
wise the organ discovered by M. L. Dufour in Scolia . - may 
be a spermatheca. 1841 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. 283 
The spermatheca has a small accessory vesicle connected 
with it. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 206 The 
female apparatus is completed by two pairs of vesicular 
spermathecae. 

Hence Spermathe'cal a., of or belonging to the 
spermatheca. 

*883 Lankester in Encyd. Brit. XVI. 658/2 On reaching 
the point where the speimathecal duct debouches they are 
impregnated by the spermatozoa, xgoo Proc Zool. Soc. June 
169 In the region of the spermathecal apertures. 

Spermatic (spsimartik), a. and sb. Also 6 
sparmatyke, 7 -ique, 6 spermatieke, 6-7 -ike, 7 
-ique, 7-8 -ick. [ad. med.L. spermatic-us, ad. Gr. 
airfpfMTiieos, f. cirepfio, sperm, or OF. (also mod.F.) 
spemiatique (1314), =It. spermatico, Sp. and Pg. 
espermatico.'] 

1 . Containing, conveying, or producing sperm or 
seed; seminiferous. 

1539 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1341) 12 Vessels spermatike, 
wherin .marines seede lyeth. 1397 A. M. tr. Gutllemeau's 
Fr. Chirnrg, 21 b/2 Not to touch the testicles, nether anye 
of the spermatieke vessels, 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. 189 The seminail ejaculation proceeds.. from the sper- 
matick glandules. 1730 Chamberlayne Relig. Philos. I. 
in. § 22 The Spermatic Arteries, coming on each Side out of 
the great Artery. 1797 M. Baillie Morb. Anat. (1807) 356 
A disease of the spermatic chord which is not uncommon, 
is an enlargement of its veins. *837 Bullock tr. Cazeanx’ 
Midwifery 69 The numerous lymphatic vessels .contribute 
to the formation of the spermatic plexus, x88x Mivart Cat 
243 Within it is a layer of membrane — the spermatic fascia. 

b. Full of, abounding in, sperm; generative, 
productive. 

.16x9 Drayton Owle Poems 407 There in soft Downe the 
liquorous Sparrow sat. Pamper’d with meats, full sper- 
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matike and fat. 1648 f. Beaumont Psyche iv. xxxiv, Sper- 
inatick Nile, which brings Choise Monsters foith. 1655 T. 
Vaughan Euphrates 32 This Primitive spermatic Ocean 
filled all that space which we now attribute to the Air. 

2. Of the nature of sperm ; resembling sperm. 
1541 R. Copland Guy don's Quest. Chirurg, B ivb, They 
haue theyr breding and begynnynge of sparmatyke mater. 
a 163 x Donne Elegies viii. 8 Ranke sweaty froth . . Like 
■spei matique issue of ripe menstruous boiles. c 1643 Howell 
Lett. ui. xxix, A production of an oiganicall body out of the 
spermatic substance. 1693 Sir T. P. Blount Nat. Hist. 28 
It would sometimes let fall a Spermatick Juice, which., 
would thereupon produce another coral. 1828 Kirby & Sr. 
Entomol. (ed. 2) IV. xlii. 1J3 This organ was a reservoir for 
the spermatic fluid. 1869 H, A. Nicholson Man, Zool. 22 
As a rule, the germ-cell is produced by one individual and 
the spermatic element by another. 

b. transf. and Jig. Resembling sperm, esp. in 
generative or reproductive power. 

1689 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. in. iii. 44 The Stoics also held, 
there was . .a spermatic efformative word, whereby the world 
was formed. 1671 J. Webster Metallogr. x. 142 Having 
annexed to it some slates and other spermatick matter, 
which detracts from the goodness of its own nature. 1741 
Warburton Div. Legat. Wks. 1811 III. 168 You will be 
assumed into the Divine nature, or the spermatick reasons. 
1870 Emerson Soc. 4- Solit. Wks. (Bohn) I II. 80, 1 find certain 
books vital andspermatic, not leaving the reader what he was. 

f 3. Directly derived from sperm (according to 
old physiological views). 06s. 

1348-77 Vicary Anat. ii. (1888) 18 The Grystle is a 
member simple and spermatike, next in hardnes to the bone. 
1621 Lodge Summary Du Bartas 1. 284 Stomdke. The 
substance thereof is more sparmatique then sanguine. 
1670 Phil. Trans. V. 2077 The two sorts of Parts of the 
Body, Spermatick and Sanguineous. 1684 tr. Bond's Merc. 
Compit. xiv. 498 A Membrane is a Spermatick part, which 
being consumed is not regenerated. 1728 Chambers Cycl. 
s.v., The Ancients made a general Division of the Parts of 
the Animal Body into Spermatic and Fleshy. 

4. Of qualities: Characteristic of, peculiar to, 
derived from, sperm. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul it. App. 101 Nought can e'er 
consume that central! power Of hia spermatick life. 1669 
W. Simpson Hydrol. Chyrn. 269 Water, .by the spermatick 
efflorescence of a mineral seed becomes wrought into a 
mineral juyce. 1706 Dk Foe Jure Div. In trod., Spermatick 
Vigour spreads the poison’d Race, Conveys Hereditary 
Crimes apace. 1866 Shuckard Brit. Bees 296 This in some 
cases has a spermatic odour. 1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 
204 The first theory, .views the growth of a tumour as due 
to the spermatic influence of certain cells upon those con- 
tiguous. 

5. Existing in sperm. 

1837 P. Keith Bat. Lesc. 304 According to him, they are 
animated substances; the analogues of the spermatic 
animalcules of Leuenhoeck. 1837 Bullock tr. Cazeaux' 
Midwifery 96 These minute bodies have been designated 
as the spermatic animalcules, or the spermatozoa. 

6. As sb. in pi. The spermatic vessels. 

1690 in Maidment Bk. Sc. Pasquils (1868) 277 Spermaticks 
sink, true mother of discord, Inflam'd these Hectors. 1719 

S UiNCY Phys. Did. (1722) s.v. Semen, In the Aorta, where 
e Spermaticks arise. *837 BuLlock tr. Cazeaux' Mid- 
wifery 68 The arteries which supply the ovary are the sper- 
matics, and proceed directly from the aorta. 1839 Todds 
Cycl, Anat. V.6sr/i This structuie is found., in the internal 
spermatics, and in all the veins of the uterine substances. 

t Spermatical, a. Obs. Also 5 spermatyo- 
all, 6 sparmatieall. [See prec. and -al.] 

1. = Spermatic a. 2. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. vi. xviii. in Ashm. (1652) 163 Yt 
thus fro thyng to thyng was alterat.. ; And so our Mater 
spermatycall wythin one Glas Wythin hyt selfe must tume 
fro thyng to thyng. 1633 in Hartlib Ref. Commw. Bees 22 
A tender spermatical milk enclosed in a most tender skin. 

2. = Spermatic a. 3. 

1362 Bullein Bulwarke, Dial. betw. Sorenes # Chir. 22 
Members, whiche Phisicians call sparmatieall, beyng ones 
loosed, will not be ioyned again. 1613 Crooke Body of 
Man 697 Euery Similar part is either Spermaticall or fleshie. 
1633 P. Fletcher Purple /si. 11. xii. marg. note , A nerve is 
a spermaticall part rising from the brain and the pith of the 
back-bone. 1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthpl. Anat. Introd., 
All these parts are commonly divided into Spermatical, 
Sanguine or mixt. 

3. Endowed with sperm or semem 
x6xo Healey St. Aug. Citie of God vii. ii. 260 Liber and 
Libera, [gods] of the distillation of seede in all spermaticall 
creatures. 

4. « Spermatic a. 1 . 

16x3 Crooke Body of Man 2x7 The spermaticall vessels 
which bring the seede from the whole bodye..are foure. 
Ibid, 837 The left Emulgent also is larger then the right, 
because of the Spermatical veine which was to arise there- 
from. *621 Lodge Summary Du Bartas 1. 269 The sper- 
maticall, or seede Vessels. , 

6. = Spermatic a. 4. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul n. 1. ii. 23 Both what hight 
form spermaticall Hath here a share, as also that we term 
Soul sensitive, a 1632 J. Smith Sel. Disc, vu. iv. (r66o) 309 
Like the Spermatical virtue of the Heavens, which spreads 
it self freely upon this Lower World. 1682 H. More A nnot. 
Glanvill's Lux Orient 1x9 We have. .reason. .to suppose 
this Vital or Spermatical Law is amongst the rest. 
Spermatically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 , ] In 
a spermatic manner ; in a way characteristic of 
sperm; seminally, 

1647 Trapp Comm, Matt, i. ao He. .was conceived of the 
holy Ghost, not spermatically, but operatively. x68a H. 
More Annot. Glanvill's Lux Orient izg Such a spirit as 
contains Spermatically or Vitally all the Laws contrived by 
the Divine Intellect. x8aa T. Taylor Apuleius 324 The 
participations subsist in these subjects spermatically. 


Spe rmatid. Biol. Also -ide. [f. L. spermat-, 
stem of sperma sperm + -id.] A seminal cell 
which develops into a spermatozoon. 

1889 Geddes & Thomson Evol. Sex ix. 1x3 The sperm or 
spermatozoon is differentiated from an immature cell or 
spermatide. 1904 Biol. Bulletin Feb. 150 There is the 
normal number of two chromosomes. The ovotid and tbe 
spermatid have each only one. 

Spermatrfero’as, a. [f. as prec. + -(i)febous.] 
Bearing or conveying sperm. 

1862 Ansjed Channel I si. 11. viii, 189 His specimens weie 
covered with spermatiferous spermogones. 1863 M. C. 
Cooke Microsc. Fungi ii. 24 The colour of this spermati- 
ferous matter is commonly orange. 

Spe'rmatin. Ch&vi. Also -ine. [a. F. spertn- 
atine, f. as prec. + -ins -nr 1 .] An albummic con- 
stituent of the spermatic fluid. 

1836-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. II. 438/2 In the spermatic fluid 
of the horse, Lassaigne has detected . . Peculiar animal matter 
called spermatine. _ 1836 Orr's Circ. Sci., Prad. Client. 317 
The seminal principle (spermatine), is. .neatly analogous to 
albuminous substances. 1873 Ralfe Phys. them. 176 The 
peculiar albuminoid substance, spermatic, is probably a 
mixture of globulin and lecithin. 

< Sperma tio-, comb, form of Spermatiom, as 
in Spermatio'genous a., bearing spermatia. 
Sperma -fciophore, = Spermatophore 2. 

1887 Garnsey tr. De Bary's Fungi v. 241 Some Pyreno- 
mycetes..form layers agreeing in every respect with the 
spermatiophores. Ibid., They are. .cushion-shaped bodies 
with spermatiogenous surface. 

SpeTmatism. rare—*. [ad. tnod.L. spermat - 
ismus (Gr. cnrepparic/j.6s) or F. spermatisme : cf. 
next.] (See qnols.) 

1857.DUNGLISON Med. Did., Animalculism, Spermatism. 
1882 Imp. Did. IV. xss/x Spermatism,.. x. The emission 
of sperm or seed.— 2. The theory that the germ in animals 
is produced by spermatic animalcules. 

Spe rmatist. [ad. mod.L. *spertnalis/a or F. 
spermaiiste, f. L. spermat sperma sperm + -1ST.] 
One who held the view that the sperm alone was 
the source of animal life. 

1836-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. II. 427/1 According to the., 
theory . . of the Spermatists, . . the male semen alone furnished 
all the vital parts of the new animal. 1809 J. A. Thomson 
Sci. Life 123 Other observers, nicknamed ‘spermatists’ or 
’animalculists', believed them [#c. spermatozoa] to be the 
earliest stages of the young animal. 

|| Spermatium (spaimefjufm). Bot. Pl.-atia. 
[mod.L., ad. Gr. aueppfa tov, dim. of erneppa seed, 
Sperm sb.] A minute linear sporule forming part 
of the reproductive system of lichens and fungi. 
(Chiefly in pi.) 

1836 W. L. Lindsay Pop. Hist. Brit. Lichens 73 The 
fecundating influence of the speimatia or stylospores. 1867 
J. Hogg Microsc.it. i. 291 The spermatia or contents of the 
speimagonia never geiminate. 1885 Goodalk Physiol. Bot. 
440 note, A branch showing antheiidia, a, and a carpo- 
gonium, o, with the trichogyne, t {e, spermatium): 

+ Spermative, a. Obs. rare. Also 6 sparm- 
atyf. [ad. med.L. *spennativ-us.] Spermatic. 

1341 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg, Cj, I say 
secondly that no membres sparmatyf after the fosse of theyr 
substaunce maye nat regenerate. x6xo Healey St. Aug. 
Citie of God 267 The brain.. is the most excellent of the 
spermative parts. 

t Spe'rmatize, ®. Obs. [ad. F. spermatiser 
or med.L. spermatizare, ad. Gr. aireppari^tiv to 
sow, etc., f. atreppar-, stem of enrippa Sperm ,&}.] 
intr. To emit or produce sperm. 

x6xx Cotgr., Spermatiser, to spermatize ; to shed, eiect, 
or iniect sperme. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 149 
Affirming that women do not spermatize,.. he deductively 
includes both sexes in mankinae. 1723 Bourne Antiq. 
Vulg. xx vii, In ancient Times the Dragons.. did frequently 
..Spermatize in the Wells and Fountains. 1777 Brand 
Pop. Antia. xxvii. 281, I have nothing to observe here con- 
cerning Mr. Bourne’s lustful Dragons, their spermatizing 
in the Wells,. .&c. ! 

Spermato- (spaumato), repr. Gr. atrepparo-, 
combining form of the stem of tnreppa Sperm sb., 
employed in a large number of terms (chiefly of 
very recent origin) relating to the reproductive 
organs or activities of animals and plants. 

Some of these are employed only in L. forms, as spermato- 
cystidium, -cystis, ■ cystitis , etc., and others have had very 
little currency even in special works. A number have 
alternative forms in sperma- or spermo-. 

1. In terms denoting special reproductive organs, 
or parts of these, as Spermatoblast, -cyst, 
-oyte, -gemma, -gone, -gonium, -mere, -spore. 

Some of these are the source of adj. forms, as spermato • 
blastic, -cystic, -gonial, -gonic, etc. 

x88a Imp. Did, IV. 133/1 * Spermatoblast, .certain stalk- 
like filaments in the seminal ducts upon which the sper- 
matozoa are developed. x886 Encycl. Brit. XX. 412/1 To 
the whole prolongation with its lobes he [Von Ebner] applies 
the term spermatoblast, 1884 Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. 
61 The first stages in the development of the “spermatocyst 
ef Hydra. 1886 Encycl. Brit. XX. 412/2 One kind .. 
divide into a mass or spermatogemma of small cells (“’sper- 
matocytes). Ibid. 413/1 The *spermatogemma meanwhile 
is developing a central cavity. 1898 A. 5 . Packard Text- 
bk. Entomol, 409 A colossal cell,.. the “spermatogone, from 
which the entire contents of the testes originate. x86x 
Bentley Man. Bot. 384 The spermagonia or “spermato- 
gonia [in Lichens] were first discovered by Tulasne. 1886 
Encycl. Brit. XX. 412/2 One kind, resembling young ovules, 
which he [Von La Valette St. George] terms primitive seminal 
cells or spermatogonia. x886 Q, Jml. Microsc, Sci. XXVI. 


397 The region where the spermatogonia are formed at the 
expense of their mother-cells or “spermatomeres. 

2. In some other sbs. and adjs. with second 
elements of obvious meaning, as Spermato- 
genesis, -gene-tic a., -ge nic a., -logy, -pRoral 
a., -phorous a., -poe ic a., -rrhoe a, -spore. 

r88x Athenaeum 11 June 787/r M. Mathias Duval on 
“spermatogenesis. x886 Encycl. Brit. XX, 4x2/1 The pro- 
cess of spermatogenesis in the Bull, Dog, and Rabbit. Ibid., 
Ascribing “spermatogenetic functions both to thespermato- 
blasts and to the round cells. 1880 Allman in Linn. Soc. 
Jml., Zool. XV. 136 These I regard as the remains of the 
“spermatogemc tissue. 1831 Dunglison Med. Lex., *Sper- 
matology , a treatise on sperm. x886 Howes & Scott Hux- 
ley's Prad. Biol. 291 The “spermatophoral gland or flagel- 
lum. 1831 Dunglison Med. Lex., ‘*Spermatophorcns, 
sperm-bearing. The cells or granules in the sperm have 
been so called. 1799 Monthly Rev. XXX. 321 A curious 
restorative and “spermatopoeic sugar-candy of the Japanese. 
1838 Mayne Expos. Lex. 1 180/2 * Spermatorrhoea, . . seminal 
flux. 1879 T. Bryant Prad. Surg. II. 226 Spermatorrhoea 
doubtless exists as a disease although rare. x88o Q. Jml. 
Microsc. Sci. 83 The term “spermatospore . . is applied to 
the constituent cells of a testis, derived from the primitive 
germ-epithelium. 

|| Spermatocele (-sfl). Path. [med.L. : see 
prec. and Cele. So F. spermatocele, Sp. esperma- 
tocela .] (See quots.) 

1693 tr. Blancards Phys. Did. (ed. 2), Spermatocele, a 
Rupture caused by the Contraction of the Vessel which 
ejects the Seed, and its falling down into the Scrotum. 
1823 Crabb Technol. Did., Spermatocele , .. a swelling of 
the testes, or epididymis, from an accumulation of semen. 
1874 Van Buren Dis. Genit. Org. 407 Spermatocele is a 
collection of serous fluid, containing spermatic elements. 

Spermatogone, -go-ninm : see Spermato- i. 
SpeTmatoid, a. rare—*, [f. spermat- sperm 
+ -oiD.] Similar to sperm. 

1853 Dunglison Med. Lex., Spermatoid, Gonoides 

Spermatoon. Biol. FI. -O'a. [f. Spermato- 
+ Gr. wov egg.] A spermatid. 

1873 Brande & Cox Diet. Sci., etc. III. 530/1 Sometimes 
the sperm-cell contains a single spermatoon, sometimes 
several spermatoa. 

Spermatophore. [f. Spermato- + -phore.] 

1. Biol. In certain of the lower forms of animal 
life, a structure containing a compact mass of 
spermatozoa. 

1847-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 1 V. 1. 483/1 These fibres in the 
Cepnalopods are . . surrounded . . by peculiar sack- like enclo- 
sures or Spermatophores. 1870 Rolleston A niin. Life 108 
A packet of spermatozoa, aggregated in their passage along 
the convolutions of the vasa defeientia into the so-called 
‘spermatophore ’. x88o Huxley Crayfish 351 The filaments 
are in fact tubular spermatophores. 

2. Bot. A part of the spermogonium of lichens 
or fungi, on which the spermatia are borne. 

1861 Bentley Man. Bot . 384 The spermagonium, when 
mature, has its interior filled with a number of bodies called 
spermatia. .raised on stalks, termed spermatophores. 

Spe'rmatophyte. Bot. =>Spermophyte. 

1897 Nature xx Nov. 46/1 In the pteridophytes and 
spermatophytes nutritive and assimilatory structures are 
developed. 

Spermatozo'al, a. Phys. [f. Spermatozoon 
+ -AL.] Of or pertaining to spermatozoa ; of the 
nature of a spermatozoon. So Spermatozo’an, 
-zo'ic adjs. 

1838 J. W. Draper Human Physiol, (ed. 2) 318 Spermato- 
zoic filaments, developing in Certhea vuigaris. 1877 Huxley 
Anat. Inv. Anim. xw. 661 The ascription of a spermatozoal 
nature to the striae of the modified endoplastules is not 
warranted. x888 Rolleston & Jackson A mm. Life Introd. 
p. xxv. Fusion of the nuclei, often termed the male (spermato- 
zoal) and female (ovular) pronuclei. 

Spermatozoid. [f. as prec. + -id, or-ad. F. 

spermatozoide .] 

1. Bot. A minute fertilizing body or cell in 
Cryptogamia and Algse. 

1837 Henfrey Bot, six Spermatozolds are filiform bodies 
of various forms, mostly presenting one or more spiral curves, 
or minute globules. 1863 M. J. Berkeley Brit. Mosses iii. 
18 An oblong sac.. filled with cellular tissue, each ultimate 
cell of which, .gives birth to a spermatozoid. 1877 Heath 
Fern World ix The sperm cells contain minute, active, 
thread-like bodies called spermatozoids. 

2. Phys. =next. 

x86x T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed.3) 136 The testicular 
caeca become filled with granulations, . . but these do not 
contain spermatozoids. 1870 H. A. Nicholson Man. Zool, 
22 A sperm-cell or spermatozoid.. is enabled to develop 
itself into a new individual. 

II Spermatozoon. (-zfflrp n). PI. -zoa. [f. 
Spermato- + Gr. 0 ov living thing, animal.] One 
of the numerous minute and active filaments pre- 
sent in the seminal fluid, by which the fecundation 
of the ovum is effected. 

1836-9 Todd’s Cycl. Anat. II, 1x3/1 The Spermatozoa 
have been detected.. in the different classes of the Articu- 
late Animals. 1844 G. Bird Urin. Deposits (1857) 376 
Mixed with these are generally found round granular bodies, 
rather larger than the Dody of a spermatozoon. x88x Mivart 
Cat 243 The special secretion of the testis consists of cer- 
tain spermatic filaments or spermatozoa. 

Spermi-, irregular comb, form of L. sperma 
Sperm sb., as in Spermidu’cal a., Spe-rmi- 
duot (= Sperm aduct), tSpermiflca-tion, Sper- 
mi-gerous a. 

1666 J. Smith Old Age xo6, I shall only mention five ; 

. . Cbylification, Sanguification, Assimulation, Lactifica- 
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lion, and Spermification. 1877 Huxley Atiat. Inv. Anitn . 
v. 240 They frequently play the part of oviducts and spermi- 
ducts. Ibid, viii, 481 note, In the common Oyster the 
genital casca. .are found to be either almost all ovigerous 
or almost allspermigerous. 1897 Proc. Zocl. Sec, 343 The 
spermiducal glands are long and coiled. 

Spe rmic, a. rare— 0 . [ad, F. spermique : 
seeciPERM s tb.] Of or pertaining to sperm or seed. 

*858 Mayne Expos. Lex. 1180/2 The interior of the 
Spermoderm . .he [Richard] terms the spermic comity. *88a 
Imp. Diet. IV. 135/1. 

Spe-rmin. Chem. Also -ine. [a,F. spermine : 
see Spebm sb. and -nr I.] A toxin extracted, from 
the pancreas and some other parts of the body. 

i8gz Lancet 16 July 175/1 Professor de Poehl. .had suc« 
ceeaed in extracting from, the pancreas, thyroid body, 
ovaries and testes a leucomaine called spermine. # 1898 
A Ubutt'sSyst. Med. V. 647 A compound of phosphoric acid 
and a base ‘Spermin'. 1899 Ibid. VIII. 50 Oppenheim 
once observed tetany after a spermin injection. 
Spermo-, irregular comb, form (for Spermato-) 
of L. spernta or Gr. airlppa Sperm sb. 1 , used in 
various terms of Phys ., Zool., and Bet. 

The older and more important of these are given below ; 
many others, as spermocarp , -centre, - coccus , -cyte, -duct, 
-lith, -nucleus, etc., appear in recent Diets, or special scien- 
tific works 

Spermoderm (spaumodaiin). Bot. [ad. mod, 
L. spermoderma, -dermis (De Candolle) or F. 
j permoderme : see prec. and Derm.] The com- 
bined outer and inner integuments of a seed, or the 
outer of these by itself. 

1841 Penny Cycl. XXI. 184/1 The external coverings of 
the seed.. are called the testa, perisperm, or spermoderm, 
1861 Bentley Mart. Bot. 337 Some writers.. use the word 
testa in a general sense for tne two integuments, and call the 
external one spermoderm. 1864 New Syd. Soc. Year-Si. 
Med. 4- Surg. for 1863 427 The spermoderm of the bean., 
is also poisonous. 

Spermogfon-, the stem of Spermogoh-ium, 
occurring in a few derivative adjs., as Spermo- 
goni'feroua, Spermo gonoid, Spermo'gfonous. 

1871 W. A. Leighton Lichen-Flora ia6 Lacinias.. undu- 
late, and spermogoniferous towards the centre. 1875 M. C. 
Cooke Fu/igi 200 The fungus never got beyond thespermo- 
gonoid stage. 1891 Cent. Diet., Spermogonous , . .having 
the character of spermogonia or spermogones. 
Spermogone. Bot. Anglicized form of next. 

1856 \V. L. Lindsay Pop Hist. Brit. Lichens 72 The 
cavity of the spermogone is usually simple and rounded. 
x86a Ansteo Channel Isl. 11. viii. 189 His specimens were 
covered with spermatiferous spermogones. 1882 Encycl. 
Brit. XIV. 555/1 The spermogones, which are the presumed 
male organs of reproduction, . . differ in appearance from the 
apothecia in being very minute corpuscles. 

II Spermogomnm (-gou-nizfrn). pi. -gonia. 
[mod.L., f. Spermo- + Gr. yov- stem of yovrj, yivos 
offspring, etc. Cf. Spermagonium.] 

1 . Bot. One of the leceptacles in lichens and 
fungi in which the spermatia are produced. 

1857 Henfrey Bot. 169 Smaller chambers, analogous in 
structure to the perithecta, . . occur in the thallus of all 
Lichens .5 they are called spermogonia. *866 Treas. Bot. 
1211/2 The pycnidia or spermogonia of different sporidii- 
ferous lichens. *887 W. Phillips Brit. Discomyceies 349 
Spermogonia in the form of minute depressed tubercles. 

2 . Phys. A sperm-cell. 

1913 J. W. Jenkinson Vertebrate Emlryol. 23 In the 
male sex the primordial germ-cells divide to form small 
cells, the spermogonia. 

t Spermologer. 06 s .- 1 [f. Gr. oircppo\ 6 yos 
gathering seeds, also Jig. picking up news, gossip- 
ing.] A gatherer of seeds. In quot. fig. 

1676 Marvell Mr. Sviirke 38 Whereas there are some 
Few among the Few, such Spermologers, that unless a grain 
of Faith fell down, by the by, from Heaven, your seed is 
Barren. 

Spermo’logist. rare [f. as prec. or next : 
see - 1 ST.] (See quots.) 

*7*7 Bailey (vol. II), Spermotogisi, a Gatherer of Seed. 
1755 Johnson, Spermologist, one who gathers or tieats of 
seeds. [Hence in later Diets.]. 

Spermology. rare. [In sense 1 f. Spermo- 
+ -logy. In sense 2 ad. Gr. cirepiio\oyla : cf. 
Spermologer.] 

1 . (See quot. and cf. Spermatology.) 

188a Imp. Diet. IV. 155/1 Spermology,., that branch of 
science which investigates sperm or seeds j a treatise on 
sperm or seeds. 

2 . An instance of babbling or trifling talk, 

*8go Earle Engl. Prose xii. 485 For historical truth it is 
onalevel with that favorite spermology of the Liberation 
Society, which seeks to diffuse the notion [etc.]. 
Spermophile (spiumofil). Zool. [ad. modX. 
Spermophilits (Cuvier) or a. F. Spermophile : see 
Spermo- and -phile.] A rodent belonging to the 
squirrel-like genus Spermophilus , widely distri- 
buted in the northern hemisphere; a pouched 
maimot. 

1824 Richardson in Pairy H. IV. Passage App. 314 We 
know nothing.. whether they are true marmots or spermo- 

E biles. *839 Penny Cycl. XV. 517/2 This Spermophile in- 
abits the barren grounds skirting the sea-coast. 1649 Si. 
Hat. Hist., Mammalia IV, 18 Besides possessing cheek- 
pouches, the Spermophiles are distinguished by the closeness 
of the ears, the slender form of the body, , . and tne narrowness 
ofthepaws. c 1880 Cassells Hat. Hist. III. 92 The Spermo- 
philes are Squirrel-Uke in form and have rather short tails. 
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Spe Tmophore. Bot. [ad. mod.L. spermo- 
phorum or a. F. spermophore\ see Spermo- and 
-phobe.] The placenta in plants. Also Spe’smo- 
phyte Bot., a seed-bearing plant. Spermo- 
phytic a,, * capable of producing true seeds ’ 
(1891 Cent. Diet.). Spe’rmospore Phys., a com- 
pound cellular mass from which sperm filaments 
are developed. Spermotoxin. Chem., a serum 
destructive to spermatozoa. 

*86* Bentley Mart. Bot. 283 The placenta, is called by 
Schleiden the *spennophore. x8gi Cent. Diet., Spermo • 
phyte,.. a plant producing true seeds. 188* Mivart Cat 
245 From these cells the spermatozoa appear to be formed 
by subdivision of the nucleus of each *spermospore. 190a 
Brit. Med, fml. X2 Apr. 920 Metchmkoff [deals] with 
*spermotoxins and leucotoxins. 

Spermous, a. rare —1 . [f. Sperm sb. + -ous.] 
Of the nature of sperm ; spermatic. 

1822-7 Goon Study Med. (1829) V. 8 The male.. after- 
wards ejecting over them his spermous fluid. 

Sperm whale. Also sperm-whale. [Short 
for spermaceti whale : cf. Sperm sb. II.] 

1 . The spermaceti whale, Physeter piacrocephalus ; 

= Cachalot. 

*839 T. Beale Hat. Hist. Sperm Whale 3 The sperm 
whale is one of the most noiseless of marine animals, i860 
Gosse Rent. Hat. Hist, 48 In the midst of this war of the 
elements appear a pair of sperm-whales. 1884 Goode Hat. 
Hist. Aquat. Anita. 7 The Sperm. Whale.. was first de- 
scribed by Clusius in 1605 from specimens cast up on the 
coast of Holland in 1598 and 1601. 

b. Applied, with distinguishing epithets, to 
species of whales resembling, or related to, this. . 

1882 Cassells Encycl. Diet. s.v. Cachalot, The Mexican 
Sperm-whale ( Catodon Colneti). Ibid., The South Sea 
Sperm-whale, found, .in the Southern Ocean. 1891 Cent. 
Diet, s.v., Porpoise sperm-whale, a pygmy sperm-whale, or 
snub-nosed cachalot. 

2. attrib., as sperm-whale fishery, fishing, etc. ; 
sperm-whale porpoise (see quot. 1884). 

1839 T. Bcale Nat. Hist. Sperm Whale 136 Rise and Pro- 
gress of the Sperm Whale Fishery. 1884 Goode Hat. Hist. 
Aquat. Arum. 18 The Sperm Whale Porpoise, . . Hyperao- 
don buiens, 1887 — Fisheries ofU.S. 69 The next import- 
ant sperm-whale giound to be discovered was the Japan 
Ground. *888 Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 528/1 American 
Fisheries . . Sperm whale fishing seems to have commenced 
early in the 18th century. 

Hence Sperm-whaler, a person or vessel engaged 
in the capture of sperm-whales; Sperm-whaling 
pres.pple. and vbl. sb. 

*834 Tail's Mag. I. 411/1 The London sperm-whalers are 
generally large vessels. 1840 F. D. Bennett Harr. Whaling 
Voy. II. 202 Difficulties that oppose the Sperm- Whaler's 
success. *851 Lit. Gaz. 11 Jan. 30/3 The giaphic accounts 
of sperm-whaling, by Beale and Bennett. 71863 in Pall 
Mall G. (1895) 16 Deo 2/1 Accidentally killed while sperm- 
whaling off the Brazil Banks. *887 Goode Fisheries of U.S. 
6g Sperm-whaling at Hew Zealand and the offshore ground. 

Spe'rmy, a. rare- 1 , [f. Sperm sb.] Re- 
sembling, of the nature of, sperm. 

1657 P URCHAS Pol. Flying- Ins. 29 Into those orbicular 
cells is injected a spermy matter thick like cream. 

f Spermyse. Obs. A kind of cheese. 

1542 Boorde Dyetary xiii. (1870) 266 Spermyse is a chese 
the which is made with curdes and with the iuce of herbes. 
Ibid., I knowynge the herbes, , .coulde tell the opeiacyon of 
speimyse chese. 

Spern, variant of Spurn sb. 

II Speronara (spgrona-rh). Forms: a. 8-9 
speronara, 9 -axo. £. 8-9 aperonare. 7. 8-9 
sparan-, sparonaro, 9 sparonora. [It.] A large 
rowing and sailing boat used in southern Italy and 
Malta. 

a. 1783 Phil, Trans. LXXIII. 175, I had a pleasant 
voyage in my Maltese Speronara (which are excellent boats, 
and the boatmen very skilful). 1838 H. G, Knight Normans 
in Sicily X35 The harbour only contains a few fishing.boats 
and speronaras. *870 Disraeli Lothair lxxi. 378 The boat 
was what is called a speronara ; an open boat worked with 
oais, but with a lateen sail at the same time when the 
breeze served. 

(3 , 1797 Holcroft tr. Stolberg's Trav. IV. xcii, We went 
on board a speronare. 1836 Marryat Midsh. Easy xviii, 
Let’s get on board one of the speronares which come with 
fruit fiom Sicily. 1887 Gunter Mr. Barnes 1. 6 A score or 
so of feluccas and speronaies from Sardinia and Sicily. 

y. 1799. Nelson 22 May in Nicolas Disp. (1846) VII. 
p, clxxxiii, Neither of the two Sparanaroes. . having joined, 
I cannot send this for Palermo. *823 J. J. Blunt Vestiges 
Anc. Manners Italy ii, 33 Afriend of mine who. .had hired 
a sparonara to convey them from Naples to Rome. 1828 
Duppa Trav, Italy, etc. 202 Here we quitted Sicily, and 
took a Sparanaro to visit Stiomboli. 

Sperow, obs, f. Sparrow. Sperple, var. 
Sparplb v. Obs, ■ Sperr, obs. var. Spar sb. 1, ®.l 
Sperrable, obs. var. Sparable. Sperre, obs, 
var. Spar sb. 1 , ®.i, Sphere, Spur. 
t Spe-rring, vbl. sb. Obsr 1 (Meaning obscure.) 
*34° Ayeub. 53 be like byeb properliche glotounes bet a! 
uorzueljep, ase dep kete of his sperringe. 

Sperrowe, obs. form of Sparrow. 

Sperse (spars), v. Now arch. Also 7 spearse. 
[Aphetic form of Disperse v., prob. in part after 
It. sperso , pa. pple. of spergtre to scatter.] 

_ 1 . trans. To cause to scatter or disperse ; to drive 
in different directions. 

1580 Baret Alv. S. 93 That is spersed and scattered out 


SPET. 

of order. 1591 Sdlnser Visions hettay viii, I saw the 
wrathfull wmde . . That sperst these cloudes. 1596 — F. Q. 
v. iii. 37 He., broke his sword in twaine, and all his armour 
sperst. *603 Dekker Wh. Babylon (1607) Kiv, Are those 
clowds sperst that stroue to dimme our light? 10x4 Gorges 
Lucan 11. 77 Rockes..like the sands are spearst abroad, 
Faster than hands can them vnload. 1642 H. More Song 
of Soul xlviii, What then shall hinder hut a roscid air With 
gentle heat eacbwhere be ’sperst and sprent. 

1845 T. Cooper Purg. Suicides . (1877) 122 Who, then, 
shall sperse the dark eternal mists? *879 J. D. Long 
AEneid 1. 80 Wreck their sinking boats, Or speise and whelm 
their corses in the deep. 

2 . intr. To take different directions. 

1810 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 125 They.. 
spers T d about in search o’ beds. 

Hence Spersed ppl. a. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. i. 39 Making speedy way through 
speised ayie. 1642 H. More Song of Soul n. App. 5 An 
inward triumph doth my soul up-heave And spread abroad 
through endlesse ’spersed air. 

t Spert. Obs. Also 5-6 sperte. [OE. sperte, 
spirte, spyrte, ad. L. sporta basket.] 

1 . A basket used for holding ai tides or for 
catching fish. 

c 975-ffMfAw. Gosp. Matt. xv. 37 para gebroca [hie] genomen 
siofun speita fulle. a 1000 ZElfric Horn. II. 402 Spyrte 
biS ..of lixum xebroden, obSe of palm-twygum. c 1000 
Colloq. Mlfric m Wr.-Wulcker 93 Hu gefehst J>u fixas?.. 
Ic wyrpe. .spyrtan and swa hw®t swa big gehaeftab ic 
genime. 1406 m Essex Rev. (1904) April 74 [Putting] spertes 
[and other fish-catching devices into the lord’s river]. 

2 . A species of willow or osier. 

x578Lyte Dodoens 744 That which hath reddish haike, is 
called., in English Red Withy, and the better sort thereof 
is called Red Sperte. Ibid., The small lowe Withy is called . . 
the Sperte or twigge Withy. x6xx Cotgr., Siler, the Iiearbe 
. . Hartwort ; some also call Spert, or the Osier Withie, so. 

Spert(e, varr. Spirt sb. Obs. Spertle, obs. 
var. Spirtle v. Speruwe, obs. f. Sparrow. 

t Sperver. Obs. rare. In 4-5 speruer, -vyr, 
spreuere. [ad. OF. espervier, esperver (mod.F. 
ipervier) and esprevier (obs. F. iprevier), — Prov. 
esparvier. It. spurviere (- eri , -ero), of Germanic 
origin (OHG. sparwari, sperwere, G. sperber).] A 
sparrow-hawk. 

CX330 Arth. Merl. 5258 (Kolbing), And Agreuein tok 
Jjat destrer, & flei;e j>er on so a spei uer. 13 . . King Alts. 
183 (Laud MS.), A speruer j>at was honest, So sat on Je 
lefdyes fyst. a 1400 Qctouian 702 A stowt squyere . ■ bar 
vpon hys ryght hond gay A feyr spreueie. 

+ Sperviter. Obs. rare. In 5 sper-, spar- 
uiter (-uyter). [ad. OF. *esperveteur, espre- 
veteur , f. espervier ; see prec.] A keeper of 
sparrow-hawks. 

i486 Bit. St. Albans, Hawking h vb, Tho that kepe Sper- 
hawkys and muskettys ben called Speruiteris. Ibid, e viij b, 
The namys of a Spare hauke as Ostrigers and Sparuiters 
have determyned. 

Sperwe, obs. f. Sparrow. Spery, obs. var. 
Spurrey. Speryoall, obs. f. Spherical. Speryt, 
obs. f. Spirit. 

+ Sperware. Obs. (Meaning obscure.) 

1434 Indenture Fotheringey in Dugdale Motiast. (1830) 
VI. hi. 1414/x Til aither isle shall be a sperware enhattafle- 
ment of free-stoon throwgh out, and both the ends en- 
battailled butting upon the stepill, 

Spessarfcine(spe-saitin). Min. [ad. F. spes- 
sartine (Beudant, 1832), f. Spessart a hilly district 
in north-western Bavaria, where it is found : see 
-INE 6.] A species of manganese garnet. 

1850 Ansted Elem. Geol , Min., etc. 190 Spessartiite is 
the name given to a deep red garnet in which protoxide of 
manganese replaces the lime of the usual formula, so that it 
becomes silicate of alumina and manganese. x888 Rutley 
Rock-Forming Min. imSpessartine, or manganese-alumina 
garnet, occasionally exhibits a red, or yellowish-red colour. 

So Spe*ssartite. [-ITB 1 2 b.] 

*887 in Cassells Encycl. Diet. 1896 in Chester. 

Spet, sb . 1 Now dial. [f. Spet ».] The or an 
act of spitting ; spit, spittle. Also Comb. 

1446 Lydg. Nightirigale P, 1. 259 Hogh that the Iewes, . 
There all defouled with spet his blessed face. 1570 Levins 
Mamp. 86 Spet or spetting, sputum. 1592 Nashe P. Peni- 
lesse Wks. (GTosart)II. 67 Would you..gesse it were pos- 
sible for anie shame-swolne toad to bane the spet-proofe 
face to out Hue this disgrace ? a 1658 Lovelace Lucasta, 
Posth. 42 The speckl’d Toad.. Defies his foe with a fell 
Spet. x88a T. Hardy Two on Tower xxii. Well, when I 
found ’twas Sir Blount my spet dried up within me. 

Spet, sb.'b D.S. [a. F- spet, = Sp. espeto{n).] A 
species of bairacnda, the Sphyrmna sphyrsena {S. 
spet) of Europe. 

1896 D. S. Jordan & B. W. E verm an n Fishes N. 4- Mid. 
Amer.i. 826 Sphyrsena sphyrsena (Linnaeus). European 
Barracuda; Spet; Sennet. 

Spet, V. Now dial. [Alteration of Spete v., 
after pa. t. and pa. pple. spet(pe.] To spit, in var- 
ious senses ; to expectorate. (Freq. c 1 550 -c 1 630. ) 

a. intr. 

c 1421 s6 Pol. Poems 91 She spettes on me, and do}> me 
fy3e. 1542 Udall Erasm. Apcph. 147 A certain saucy., 
young spryngall . . spetted even in the veraye face of hym. 
1584 R. Scot Discern. Witcher, xii. xviii. (1886) 2x9 Spet 
lnt ° tb? shoo of your right foote. 16x7 Moryson I tin. in. 
42 Their sumptuous Churches (in which it is a great tres- 
passe so much as to spet). 1655 Culpepper, etc. Riverius 
V L‘J’ * key who have the Tooth-ach, do continually spet. 
1867 H. J. Daniel Muse in Motley 43 He wud spet,Iss, 
spetty like a toad. x88x- in southern dial, glossaries. 
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SPETCH 

fig. 1621 Bp. Hall Heaven upon Earth § 25 He that sits 
in heauen. .bids his winds spet sometimes in thy face, 
b. tram. Also const, in, out , up. Freq._^f. 

153a More Confut. Barnes Wks. 736/1 All hys deuelyshe 
lies which he spetteth and speweth oute vpon honest men. 
*573 Baret A tv. s.v., To spette out his poyson : to speake 
the worste that he can. 1398 Marston Pygrnal., Sat. u. 
152 Spett in thy poyson theyr fair acts among. 1634 Milton 
Counts 132 When the Dragon woom Of Stygian darknes 
spets her thickest gloom. 1639 O. Wood Alph. Bk. Secrets 
87 [Let him] spet from him the rhewme in a Bason as often 
as he needetb. Ibid. 115 Then spet it forth. Ibid. 167 Spet 
out the rhewme as it comes. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. iv. 
148 A thirsty Train That.. spet from their dry Chaps the 
gather’d dust again. 1893 ‘Rosemary’ Chilterns 11. 55 
Don’t tech it 1— that ull spet pison if you do. 

Hence Spe'tter ; Spe'tting vbl. sb. 

<71460 Vrbanitaiis 19 in Babees Bk., Fro. spettyng & 
snetyng kepe J>e also. 1348 Elyot, Excreatio , a spettyng 
out. 1380 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Crac/teur, a spetter. 
1607 Topsell Four/. Beasts 550 Those which are molested 
with corrupt and bloody spet tings with retchings. *648 
Hexham n, Een Spouwer, a Spetter, or a Spuer. 1633 
Culpepper, etc., Riverius vn. vi. 164 Usually the word 
Hoemoptysis doth signifie al manner of Spetting of blood. 
Spet, obs. f. SpiT.fi. 1 ; obs. or dial. pa. t. Spit v . 2 
Spetch (spetj), sb. Also 7 speck, 9 spitch. 
[Related to Speck sb. 2 ] 

1 . A piece or strip of nndressed leather, a trim- 
ming of hide, used in making glue or size. 

1611 [see spetch-greasc below]. 1624 Haworth H ouseh. Bk. 
(Surtees) 216 Glover’s spech, iiij' 1 . 16.. Churchw. Acc. All 
Saints, York Ibid., For glovers’ spetches to maike syse to 
wase the wales, io a . 1795 J. Phillips Hist. Inland Nav. 
Add. 40 For every pack or sheet of wool, dried pelts, or 
spetches, carried the whole length of the canal.., six-pence. 
18x3 Pocklington Canal Act 52 Dried pelts, spetches, and 
wool. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade , Spetches, a name for 
glue pieces; the offal of skin and hides. 1883R. Haldane 
Workshop Rec. Ser. n. 300/2 The materials .. in use for the 
manufacture of glue are the following: — (<*) ‘ Wet ' matenals s 
sheep-pieces or 1 spetches ' from fellmongers. 

attrib. and Comb. x6xx Cotgr., Surpoinct,, . Spech gi ease; 
an oylie grease scummed from peeces of lickored leather 
sodden in water for that purpose. x88x Instr. Census C lerks 
(1885) 166 Spitcb Dealer (refuse of Hides). 

2 . dial. A piece or patch of leather, esp. one used 
for making or mending boots, clogs, etc. 5 also, a 
patch of cloth. 

1828 Carr Craven Gloss., Spetch , a patch. 1833 * Tom 
Treddlbhoyle * Bair ns la Ann. 52 Ther [cobblers] hause 
floor, .is kept cuvard all ovver we leather spetches. 1863- 
in Cumbld. and Yks. dial, glossaries and texts. 

Spetch, v. Now north, dial. [f. the sb. Cf. 
Speck v. 2 \ trans. To patch, mend, or repair 
(shoes, clogs, etc.) with ' spetches ’ ; to patch (a 
garment) with cloth. 

xfi.. York Co>p. Min. in Naworth H ouseh. Bk. (Surtees) 
216 note, The said shomakers shall not in anywise spetche, 
clout, or coble any manner of bootes. 1828 Carr Craven 
Gloss., Spetch, to patch. 1862- in w.Yks. dial, glossaries 
and texts. 1873 Standing Echoes 13 It’s all mendin and 
spetchin’— scarce iver aught new : Thur's mi white weddin 
shirt’s to be patched op wi blue, 
t Spete, v. Obs. Forms : Inf. I spsetan, 3 
speten, 4-5 spete. Pa. t. 1 spatte, 2-5 spette 
(4 spetide); 3-4 spatte, 4 spat. [OE. sjnktan, 
f. the stem *spdt- 1 cf. Seattle ji. 1 and v\ The 
inf, and pres, forms disappeared in the 15th cent., 
and the pa. t. and pa. pple. came to be associated 
with Spit v. 1 ] To spit ; to expectorate : a. intr. 

ciooo Ags. Gosp. Mark x. 34 Hi Mm on spseta? [Hatton 
spate?]. Ibid. John ix. 6 pa spaette [Hatton spette] he on 
ba eorban. a 1225 Auer. R. 240 ponne spet heo & schekeb 
bet heaued. a 1230 Owl fy Night. 39 Me luste bet speten 
bane singe Of bine fulehowelynge. cm*. Passion our Lord 
272 in 0 . E. Misc., pe Gywes. . Blyndfelledeand spatten him 
on. c xxoo Leben Jesit (Horstm. 1873) 29 He . . spatte a luyte 
on is fingur. 13.. K. Alt's. 979 Tho thou spettest m my 
visage. 1382 Wyclif Mark vii. 33 He . . spetinge towchide 
his tunge. 14. . in Wr.-WQlcker 6x0 Screo, to spete. 

b. trans. 

« 1223 Ancr. R. 82 Pe pet swuch fulSe spete-5 nt [etc.]. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxxv. (Bodl. MS.), As it 
farep in ham bat spetynne bloode and quyture. c 1400 
Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton. 1483) V. x. 101 He smote bym in the 
brest that he spette blood many dayes after. 

Hence t Spe'ting vbl. sb. Obs. 

1388 Wyclif Lev. xv. 8 1 f sich a man castith out spetyng on 
hvm. a 1400 Stockholm Med. MS. i. 302 in Anglia XVIII. 
302 It schal drywyn owte all pe peyne Withowte gret spet* 
ynge or oper peyne. 

Spete, obs. form of Spit sb . 1 and o. 3 
+ Spetewil, a. Obs. rare. (Of uncertain ongm 
and meaning.) Hence ■}* Spetewiliohe adv. 

a xaoo St. Marker, g Of hir spetewile muS sperklede fur ut. 
Ibid, xa Hwil pet ba spec pus 0 pet spatewile wiht. Ibid. 13 
He bigon pus spetewetliche [f rWspetewihcbe] to speokene. 

+ Spetia. Obs. rare. Also 7 apetya. [? a. It. 
spezia specie.] Actnal coin or money, = S pecie 6 . 

1620 in Foster Eng. Factories India (1906) 1. 19S They® 
bringe hether either redy spetya or exchanges. 1622 Ibid. 
(1908) II. 43 Mr. Younge with upwards of 5,000 ruppees in 
ready spetia.. departed for Lahore. 

Spetious, obs, form of Specious a. Spetos, 
8petous(e, -ly, Spetows(le, varr. Spitohs, 
-ly Obs. Spet(te, obs. pres. t. Speed v.\ obs. ff. 
Spit sb. 1 ; see Spit 0. 3 Spettell, obs. f. Spettle, 
Spital, Spetter, Spetting : see Spet v. 


t Spettle. Obs. Forms : 5 spetil, 6 spettill, 
spettyl, 7 -ell ; 6-7 apetle, spettle. [repr. OE. 
spsetl, var. of spdtl Spattle sb. 1 , or modification of 
spattle after Spete v. and Spet v. Cf. Spittle sb.] 
Spittle, spit. (Freq. c 1575-^50.) 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 240 Sutil and thyn 
spetil that descendyth or comyth doune fro the Palete of the 
mouth, c 1320 M. Nisbet John ix. 6 He spittit into the erd, 
and made clay of the spettill [xS35 Coverd. spetle). 1384 R. 
Scot Discov. Witcher, u. vi. (1886) 22 She will put spettle 
privilie upon hir cheeks, and seeme to weepe. 1608 Sylves- 
ter Du Bartas 11. iv. iv. Decay 617 Hee spets at Heav n. 
And his owne spettle in his face is driven. 1630 Bulwer 
Anthropomet. (1653) A iij b i Thy Cheeks on each side bored 
through appeare; Thorough whose holes (the slavering 
spetles vent) The Teeth [etc.]. *693 Dryden Perstns 1. 210 
No Blood, from bitten Nails, those Poems drew; But chum d, 
like Spettle, from the Lips they flew. 

trans/. *355 Eden Decades (Arb.) 294 The swette of heauen 
or as it were a ceiteyne spettyl of the starres. 

t Spe-ttly, a. Obs. rare. In 6 spettelly, 7 
-ely. [f. prec. Cf. Spittly a.] Spittle-like. 

1378 Banister Hist. Matt v. 69 The Glandules, .imbrue 
and washe it [the ventricle] with a certaine spettelly humoi. 
X634 T. Johnson Party's Wks. vi. xii. (1678) 129 Glandules 
..which like sponges suck and receive. .a waterish and 
spettely humour, 

Spettylle, obs. form of Spital. 

Spetuously, variant of Spitously Obs. 

■j* SpeU’StiO, a. Obs.~~° [ad. L. speustic-us 
(Pliny), ad. Gr. oitevortKos.] (See quot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr^ Speusiick y made in haste or quickiyi 
made and baked on the sudden. [So in Phillips.] 

Spew (spi«), sb. Also 7-9 spue. [f. the vb.J 

1 . That which is spewed or cast up from the 
stomach; vomited matter; vomit. Also fig. or in 

fig. context. . 

x6oo Markham Famous Wh. (1868) 32 Thus to mine old 
trade, and spew of hell, Onely for gaine, agen I basely fell. 
X643 H. More Song of Soul 1. lii. 29 That foul spue Which 
the false Dragon casts in every coast. x66o Milton Free 
Commw. Wks. 1851 V. 445 The Language of thir infernal 
Pamphlets, the Spue of every Drunkard, every Ribald. 1703 
Swift Salamander 66 Wks. 1841 1 . 607 She soon would And 
the same effects, Her tainted carcase to pursue, As from the 
salamander’s spew. *739 Bull tr. Dedekmdus Grobi- 
anus 2 66 Twas nothing but his Due, Instead of Laurel to 
be crown'd with Spue. 18x7 Jas. Mill Brit. India 1 . 11. iv. 

1 59 Throwing upon another from the navel downwards to 
his foot, spue, or urine, or ordure, 
b. techn. (See quot.) 

1893 Labour Commission Gloss. No. g, Spew-out, the 
emanation similar to treacle of the glucose from the uppers 
or leather when kept for a time. 

2 . dial. The fourth swarm of bees in a season. 
X730 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. IV. 1. 182 The swarm is 

the first and greatest number, the cast is the next gieatest, 
the colt the next, and the spew the least of all. Ibid. n. 115. 
1834 in Miss Baker Norihampt. Gloss. 

3 . dial. A wet, marshy piece of ground; a place 
in a field, etc., where water oozes up. 

1794 P. Foot Agric. Midi. 45 (E.D.D.),. The water., 
appears at the foot or in the middle of a declivity, and causes 
a spew, a squall, or boggy piece of ground. xB68 R. W. 
Huntley Gloss. Cotswold (filouc.) Dial., Spew, a spungy 
piece of ground. 1871 Kingsley At Last vui, The little 
pitch wells— 1 spues ’ or ‘ galls as we should call them in 
Hampshire. 

Spew (spi«), v. Forms: a. 1 spiwan, spy warn, 
spiowan, speowan, 3 speowen ; 3- spew, 4-6 
spewe, 5 spyw-, 6 speew, speawe. £. 4-9 spue 
(5 spuwe, spw-), [Two OE. forms are here re- 
presented : (1) the strong verb spiwan, spywan 
(pa. t. spdw, pi. spiwon ), = OFris. spta, spiga 
(WFris. spije, EFris. spl, NFris. spt, spei , spai), 
OS. spiwan (MLG. spten, sptgen, spiggen), OHG. 
spiwan (MHG. sptwen, spten, G. speten), ON. 
and Icel. spyja (Norw., Sw., Da. spy), Goth. 
speiwan ; (2) the weak verb spiowan, spiowan 
(pa. t. splowde , spiowde). The strong forms 
barely survived beyond OE. The Continental 
languages also show a tendency to adopt weak 
forms, and exhibit various irregular modifications 
of the stem, which is found outside of Teutonic in 
L. spuire, Gr. irrbfiv, Lith. spiauti, etc.] 

1 . intr. To bring up and discharge the contents 
of the stomach through the mouth ; to vomit. 
Not now in polite use. 

Also in OE., to spit, to discharge spittle or blood, 
a. c 897 K. Alfred Gregory's Past. C. v. 45 6» hire Sonne 
se wiSsace, Sonne is cynn Sat him •■piwe ornt wif on oat 
nebb. cxooo /Elfric Saints' Lives xii. 163 Swa pat he bio 
Jjam hunde gelic spvwS, and eft ytt ]?st pat he ar aspaw. 
c xxoo 0 . E. Chron. (MS. F) an. 1003, Da aebrade he hine 
to spiwenne & cwadSat heseoc ware, a 1223 Juliana 49 
Hare ahne blod ich habbe ofte imaket ham to spitten & to 
speowen. c 1340 Nominale (Skeat)344 Hommevomytepur 
surfet, [Man] spewith for ouer mykul. c 1386 Chaucer 
Melib. f 451 If thou ete of it out of mesure, thou shalt 
spewe. c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 71 pe medi- 
cyn ys bys, to drynke cler watir with a sope of vynegre, and 
spewe. *530 Palsgr. 728 This felowe is so lothsome that he 
wolde make one spewe. 1370 LsvmsManip. 214T0 speawe, 
spuere, vomere . 1370 Googk Pop. Kingd. iv. 56 He . . holdes 
tneir heades that speewing lie. x6oy Middleton Fam. Love 
iv. iii. 93, 1 will, .send him packing, or else he will spew or 
do worse before me. 1647 Trapp MarrowGd. Authors in 
Comm. Ep. 687 Such as should make a Christian spew to 
think on them. 1739 R. Bull tr. Dedektndus Grobtams 


42 Theie, unabash'd, heroically, spew. 1783 Gibbon Misc. 
Wks. (1814) II. 327, 1 had not the least symptom of sea-sick- 
ness, while my companions were spewing round me. 1809 
Byron Lines to Mr. Hodgson iii, Passengers thw berths 
are clapt in, Some to grumble, some to spew, x 888- in dial, 
glossaries and texts (Som., Norf., Lane., Yks., Durh., etc.). 

transf. 1731 Pope Bp. Burlington 154 The rich Buffet 
well-colour’d serpents giace, Ana gaping Tritons spew to 
wash your face. ..... , . , , 

0. <2 x400 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIL 303 Edncus afals 
traytor, feyned for to spuwe, and seide that he was seke. 
c 1460 Tovmeley Myst. xxiv. 82 , 1 spuyd and spy t right m his 
face. 1509 Barclay Shyp of Folys (157a) 33 Some spue, 
some stacker, some vtterly are lame. *330 Palsgr. 730/2 , 1 
spue, I gyve over my goi ee, je gomys. 1633 P- Fletcher 
Purple Isl. vn. lxxvii, All drink to spue, and spue again 
to drink. 1706 J. H. Browne Pipe of Tobacco Poems (1768) 
123 A pot wnerein to spit or spue. *877 in H olderness Gloss, 
fig. 1586 T. B .La Primaud. Fr. Acad. I. 3 ?S Lysander, . . 
being reviled with many bitter speeches, said to him that 
offered the injurie ; Spue out boldly, my friend ; spue out., 
and spare not. . 

+ b. trans. To bespew or bespit. Obs. 

1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 97 b, He was illuded & 
scorned with garmentes of inisyon, spewed m y B face. 

2 . trans. To bring up (food or drink) from the 
stomach and eject through the mouth ; to cast up 
or vomit ; to cast out, throw forth, or discharge 
(blood, poison, etc.) from the mouth. Also in fig. 
context. 

In OE. the object is sometimes in the dative. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 57 Ne |raet to nahte nyt ne bi)> bat man 
godnemete ete oJ»b e b 35 *- betste win. .dnnee, gif. .he hit eft 
spiwende anfoilsetej>. a xooo Juliana 476 (Gr.), Eac ic sume 
xedyde, baet him banlocan blode spiowedan. c xooo rr-LFRlc 
Saints' Lives xii.63 He feoll )>a at 0® re forman snade under* 
becc geswogen, and spaw blod. c 1200 Trill. Coll. Horn, igo 
[ pe] neddre . . spewe? hire atter. c iaao Bestiary 139 in O. E. 
Misc., Oche spewe? or al ?e uenim Sat in his brest is bred. 
C1300 Havelok 1819 pe fifte. .Gaf he a ful sor dint ok, Bj- 
i.aono., rAW.ii'^snpnl his herte blod. 


franc's Lirurg. 110 ur euis ne spewip i v.r. ■'**-*-• 

or he felib to gret akbe in pe heed. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems 
xx vii. eg He about the Devillis nek Did spew agane ane 
quart of blek. 1390 Spenser F. Q. 1. i. 20 Therewith she 
spewd out of her filthy maw A floud of poyson. x6xi Sir 
W. Mure Wks. (S.T.S.) 1 . 6 Ane spytfull spidar, ewer spew- 
ing Ye povsonous potioune of late rewmg. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, iii. 772 The Steer, .dying spews a Flood Of 
foamy Madness, mix’d with clotted Blood. 1813 G. Beattie 
John o' Arnhct (1826) 39 Damons, dragons, specties due, 
Spewin’ reek, an’ riftin’ fire. 

b. Const, with advs., as^ forth, out, up. 

<1900 O. E. Martyrol. 23 Mar., He spaw his inno? ut burh 
bis muS. c 1200 Trin. Coll. H o»t. 37 pe fule man be folejTO 
his wombes wil..and b e est metes and dnnkes ut speweo. 
et 1240 Sawles Warde in O. E. Horn. I. 251 Iteilede diaken 
. .forswolheS ham ihal, ant speoweS ham eft ut biuoren ant 
hihinden. 1388 Wyclif Job xx. 15 He schal spue out the 
richessis, whiche he deuouiide. 1632 Lithgow Trav. 111. 92 
Their Musicke in the end was sound drunkennesses and their 
Syncopa turnd to spew vp all. 1655 Moufet & Bennet 
Health’s Improv. (1746) 239 If you shift them into fresh 
Water or Brine.. they will open themselves, and spue out 
all their Gravel and Filthiness. x68a N. O. Boileau's Lntnn 
n. 172 Thou look’st as if first eaten, and then spew d up. 
1855 Singleton Virgil II. 247 But he.. from his jaws pro- 
digious smoke.. spews forth. .... T ,, 

fig. a x6x8 Raleigh Instr. to Son (1651) ix. 27 , 1 thought 
at the last, quoth Diogenes, he would spue out a whole 
house. 1639 S. Du Verger tr. Camus' Admir. Events 2x4 
Thus they left him in that place, spewing out his sonle with 
his bloud. , . 

c. Freq. in fig. use with reference to abusive or 
objectionable language. Chiefly const, with advs., 
as forth, out , up. (Freq. c 1550-1600.) 

<1x225 Ancr. R. 86 Pe uorme [backbiter] cumeBal open- 
liche, & set? vuel bi anoSer, & speowe? ut his atter. 
153a [see Spet v. b]. 1535 Jove Aj>ol • jTwdctle (Arb.) 39 
[He] hathe spewed forthe al his venome and poyson at once 
vpon me. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 114 But why shorn 
they spue against me their spiteful stoma cues 7 i6ao W ither 
Bnt. Rtmemb. 11. 171 , 1 doe not grudge mine enemies to 
spue Their slanders on my name. 163a Lithgow Tray. x. 
472 My sonne, beholde you deserue to be burnt quicke. .; 
Spewing forth also this Faeminine Latine [etc.]. _ #1704 
T. Brown Amusem. Ser. <$■ Com., Lond. Wks. jjoglll.i . >17 
There is an Evidence ready to spue up hisfalse Oaths at the 
sight of the common Executioner. 17x8 T. Gordon Dedtc. 
to Gt. Man 20 Why must prating Oafs . .be for ever suffer d 
without Rebuke, to be spewing up their ill-scented Crudities 
in the Faces of Men that are either Wise or Brave/ X877 
Dowden Shake. Printer's. 53 Thersites spe ws_ over 
thing that we had deemed high and sacred, bis foul . . insults. 

3 . To cast out (+ or up), to eject or reject, with 
abhorrence, contempt, or loathing. Also const. 
out of or forth (a place). (Freq. *?6°°.) 

(a) 1388 Wyclif Lev . xviii. 25 Of which lond Y schal 
vysyte the grete synnes, that it spewe out hise dwellers. 
1526 Tindale Rev, iii 16 Because thou a £ te • • 
ner hott, I will spew the oute of my mought. JS83 Stubdes 
Amt. Abus. (1877) *05 It will spue out many ofhisMaisters 
out of dores before it be long. x6ox Bacon Decl. Treas. E. 
ofEssex'H'xs. 1879 1. 433 He was thus justly spewed out of 
the realm. <1x652 Bxomb Novella v, 1, I shall take for your 
disgrace an order Shall spue you forth the City. 169a Kay 
Disc. iii. xii. (1732) 421 Heaven would naturally spue out 
and eject a wicked Person. 2729 W. , Flower Let. Swift S. s 
Wks. 1841 II. 624 Bad men . . should be spewed out of »t with 
the utmost contempt. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vil II. 
231 William., would have been pronounced by.. bigots on 
both sides a mere Laodicean, . .and fit only tobe spewed out. 

4 . To eject, cast or throw out or up, as if by 
vomiting, (Freq. in the 17th c.). 
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iggS Sylvester Du Bartas n. ii. iv. Columnes 224 A Bul- 
let spewd from Brazen Brest. 1613 Drayton Man in the 
Mcone 240 Others [sc, shell-fish] agayn wide open that did 
yawn, And on the grauell spew’d their orient spawn. 1676 
Grew Musseum, Anat. Stomach <$■ Guts (1681) vil. 20 The 
glands of the Guts are likewise of great Use. The Mucus 
which they spew, serves to make the Guts slippery. 1697 
Dryden Virg, Georg, 1. 176 When Earth with. Slime ana. 
Mud is cover’d o'er, Or hollow Places spue their wat’ry 
Store. 1707 Mortimer Husk (1721) II. 120 The Frosts 
aie apt to spew them out of the Ground. 1710 T. Fuller 
Pharnt. Extemp. 250 It is useful to. .hinder the Lympha’s 
being plentifully spewed out of the Glands, 
b. Const, forth, out, up. 

*610 G. Fletcher Christ's Piet, 1. xxii, And, least their 
pleasant gods should want delight, Neptune spues out the 
Lady Aphrodite. 1664 Evelyn Sylva (1679) 10 Your plants 
beginning now to peep, should be earthed up,.. especially, 
after breaking of the greater Frosts, and when the swelling 
mould is apt to spue them forth. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. 1. 13 
At such time as this place doth spue out its filth. 1727 
Barbery tr. Burnet's St. Dead 127 The Sepulchres open’d 
their marble Jaws, and spew’d out their Dead. 1855 Single- 
ton Virgil 1 . 138 If no high Mansion . . Of morning visitants 
a mighty tide Spews forth from all its halls, 

o. spec. To eject by volcanic action. 

1594 Greene St Lodge Looking Gl. 1382 G.’s Wks, (Gro- 
sart) XIV. 62 The hill of Sicely.. spues out from below 
The smoakie brands that Vulcans bellowes dnue. 1685 
Burnet Trav. (1687) n. iv. 27 What can be the fuel of so 
lasting a burning, that bath calcined so much matter, and 
spewed out such prodigious quantities. x6go — Theory 
Earth II. 86 When the bowels of the earth begin to melt, 
and the mountains spew out streams of liquid fire. 1717 
Berkeley Jml. Tour Italy Wks. 1871 IV. 589 It is pre- 
tended that in [the year] 31 hot waters were spewed out of 
the crater. *847 C. Bronte Jane Eyte xx, A crater-crust 
which may crack and spue fire any day. 

6 . techn. a. To force or cause to ooze out by 
undue strain or pressure ; spec, in Naut. use (see 
quot. 1 S 63 ). 

1570-1 Admiralty Crt. Exam . 18, 17 Feb., Havinge her 
okam spewed owte. 1630 Ibid, 49, 26 Aug., [A leaky ship] 
spewed the ocum out of her seames. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 
28 That which is thin, will cause the work to settle more in 
one place then in the other, and the joynts to spue out the 
Morter. 1863 A. Young Naut. Diet. 365 A vessel is said to 
spue the oakum when her straining and labouring at sea 
forces tbe oakum out of the seams of her planks. 

fb. Of a gun : To throw out or drop (powder) 
instead of consuming it. Obs.~ l 

a 164a Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts in. (1704) 344/1 
The shorter Piece will spue her Powder. 

0. intr. Of water, liquids, etc. : To flow, pour, 
or run in a more or less copious stream ; to ooze 
or be forced out or up. Usually const, with 
adverbs or preps. Now chiefly dial. 

1670 J. Smith Eng. Improv. R eviv'd 38 Being full of Land- 

» s (which is Water running within the Earth, and shews 
j or is discovered by breaking out, or spewing up in 
many places). *675 Wohlidge Sysl. Agric. vii. § 10 (ed. a) 
123 The Sap or Gum will also spew out in that place. 1695 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 111. (1723) 152 It [water] spues 
out of Cbasmes, opened by the Earthquake, in great Abund- 
ance. 17x7 Berkeley in Fraser Life (1871) iii. 79 This stuff 
would sometimes spew over and run down the convex side 
of the conical hill. *784 Cullum Hist. Haiosted Hardwick 
iii. 171 Sand-Galls, spots of sand in afield where water oozes, 
or, as we say, spews up. *843 Jml, R . Agric . Soc. IV. 1. 40 
The gravel.. causes the land-springs to rise and spew out 
upon the surface. 1802 Stevenson & L. Osbourne IVrecker 
339 Avalanches of clay, rock, and uprooted forest spewed 
over the cliffs and fell upon the beach. 

b. Of ground: To swell through excess of 
moisture ; to slip or run when left unsupported. 

1839 Civil Eng. $ Arch. Jml. II. 27/1 Stratford marshes, 
where the ground for a depth of eight feet is inclined to 
‘ spew up i860 Worcester, Spew, v.n., to swell, as wet 
land affected by frost, so as to throw seed out of the ground 5 
as, ‘The ground spews '. 1876 Robinson Mid-Yks. Gloss. 
s.v., In constructing a‘ sike ’ for the drainageof land, gravelly 
earth will often break edge, and spew, 

o. Artill. (See quot.) rare 
1842 Burn Nav. <5- Milit. Techn. Diet, i, Saxgner du nee, to 
spew, run at the mouth } applied to a gun when, from too 
quick a fire, it bends at the chase, or the muzzle droops. 

7. Of bees : To swarm for the fourth time in one 
season. 

1750 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. IV. 11. 1x5 Bees will some* 
times (but rarely) swarm, cast, colt, and spew, from one and 
the same old stock of Bees in one Summer. 

Hence Spewed, ppl. a, ; Spew’er, 
cxooo jElfric Glass, in Wr..Wulcker 108 Domex, uel 
uomens, spiwere. 1606 Holyoke Rider's Did, i, Vomitor , 
a spewer, or parbreaker. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple I si. vn. 
Ixxvii, Insatiate sink, how with so generall stain Thy spu’d, 
out puddles court, town, fields entice 1 1648 Hexham ii, 
Eeti Broker, a Vomiter, or Spewer, Ibid., Een Sponwer, 
a Spetter or a Spuer. 1883 A Imondbxtry Hxxddersf. Gloss., 
Spuers, squibs: serpents ; a kind offiteworks. 

Spewiness (spi«-ines). [f. Spewy a. J Agric. 
Spewy, boggy, or undrained condition (of land). 

1653 Gauden Hierasp. 531 These.. would in time bear 
stoie of good fiuits j if the coldnesse and spewinesse of the 
soil . . did not make them dwindle. 176a Tull's Horse-Hoeing 
Husb. (ed. 4) xvi, 246 The most piejudiced Farmers agree, 
that keeping the Lands or Ridges of wet Ground always 
cross the Descent doth cure its Spewiness. 

Spewing (spi«’ft)), vbl. sb. [f. Spew©. + -ing i.] 

1. The action of the veib in various senses; 
vomiting ; an instance or occasion of this. 

a xooo in Wr.-WUIcker 230 Euomatio, speowung. cxooo 
./Elfric Gloss. Ibid. 162 Euomitio , spiwingc. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) IV. 393 Also he usede ofte clistories and 


spuynge. *398 — Barth. De P. R. xiii. xxi. (Bodl. MS.), 
pe see. .bredej? drede and feere & heedeacbe and spuying. 
c 1440 Promp. Para, 471/1 Spwynge, or brakynge (or par- 
brakynge), vomitus. xgoo Ortns Vocal., Ructus i.voxmtus, 
angV, a spwynge. 1535 Coverdale Hah. ii. 16 For the 
cuppe of the Lordes 1 lghte bonde shall compasse the aboute, 
and shamefull spewinge in steade of thy worshipe. 1657 

H. Crowch Welsh Traveller 4 Then to spewing did her 
[ = she] fall. 1686 J. Dunton Lett.fr. New-Eng. (1867) 23 As 
often as I view'd the Ocean, or durst peep out of my Cabin, 
to order Palmer to assist me in my Spewing. 1842 Burn 
Naval <$• Mil. Techn. Diet, i, Egueulement, elliptical en- 
largement of the bore, called running or spewing at the 
muzzle, of a gun, occasioned by quick and long continued 
firing. 1883 Athens uni 4 Aug. 146/3 The ‘spueing 1 of the 
sloppy ink over the edges of the letters. 

D. attrib., as sp&voing-fit, nut (see quot.). 

1586 Lupton 1000 Notable Things (1675) 121 The pouder 
of Nux Vomica called the Spuing Nut. 21x704 T. Brown 
Walk round Loud., Quakers Meet, Wks. 1709 III. in. 21 
When the Spewing-fit is over, he’ll sit down to take a Nod. 
2. Matter spewed out or vomited ; spew. 

C1380 Wvclif Set. Wks. II. 330 Houndis..jjat after pe 
tyme |>at pei have spued Jrni turnen a^en and eeten be 
spuynge. 1388 — Isaiah xxviii. 8 Alle bordis weren fillid 
with spuyng and filthis. 1553 Becon Reliques of Rome 
(1563) 226 If a man by any chaunce of glotony, do spue out 
y s sacrement, the same spuyng must be brent. x88o Antrim 
\ Down Gloss. gS Spuans, what is vomited. 

Spewing,///, a. [f. as prec.] 

1. That spews, in senses of the vb. 

1388 Wyclif Isaiah xix. 14 A diunkun man and spuynge. 
1560 Rolland. Seven Sages 97 Tbow poysonit spe wand 
spout. 1605 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iii. 1. 1306 Earth’s 
exhalations hot Are spewing ADtnas that to Heav’n aspire. 
1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xvm. clxi, That Simon he out- 
spit in Heresy, And higher than his spewing Father flew. 
1856 Deil's Hallowe'en x6 (E.D.D.), Some dreepit a’ wi* 
spewin' sairs. 

2. Agric. Of ground : Characterized by the 
oozing out of moisture ; excessively wet j spewy. 
Freq. in the 17 th c. ; now rare or Obs. 

1610 W. Folkingham Art of Survey r. x, 24 Spewing 
grounds ouer-soaked with sower moisture are well releeuea 
by being sowne with Oates. 1634 W. Wood New Eng. 
Prosp. (1865) xx The Soyle is for the generall a warmekinde 
of earth, there being little cold-spewing land. X664 Evelyn 
Sylvaxvii. 36 In moist, and boggy places they will flourish 
wonderfully, so the ground be not spewing, a *722 Lisle 
Husb, (1757) xi Chalk is healing, and therefore pioper for 
clay, cold, and spewing grounds. 

8 . Issuing as if spewed out. 

1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Forme v. x. 540 These 
Oxen are fittest for those soyles which are tough and firme, 
without anie spewing moisture in them. 1675 Evelyn 
Philos. Disc. Earth (16^6) 86 Cutting your Furrow, .about 
a foot beneath the spewing water. *786 Burns Vision iii, 
The spewing reek That fil’d, wi* hoast-provoking smeek, 
The auld, clay biggin. 

Spewy (spi«‘i)j a. Also 7-8 spewey. [f. 
Spew + -Y.j 

I. Of ground: Tending to excessive wetness; 
from which waterrises oroozes out. Chiefly Agric. 
_ 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. iii. § 3. 22 Where the ground 
is moist, cold, clay, spewy, rushy or mossie. 1721 Mortimer 
Husb, (ed. 3) I. no The place was cover’d with a scuif of 
wet spewy Earth about a Foot thick. 1733 Tull Horse . 
Hoeing Husb. xviii. 251 Hills are made wet and spewy by 
the Rain-water which falls thexeon, and soaks into them as 
into other Land. 1821 Cobbett Rural Rides (1853) 49 A 
nasty spewy black gravel on the top of a sour clay. 1849 
Jml. R. Agric. Soc. X. 11. 437 The wet 'spewy ’ pastures 
of the Cotswold Hills. 1879 Miss Bhaddon Vixen xxvii, 
They, .splashed through a good deal of spewy ground. 

b. transf. Of literary style : Sloppy, slovenly. 
1829 [H . Best] Personal <$• Lit. Mem. 171 The main cause 
of the puffy, spungy, spewy, washy style that prevails at tbe 
piesent day. 

2. Frothy, effervescent, rare ~ 1 . 

*743 Land, g Country Brew. iv. (ed. 2) 279 Whereby any 
such spewy, creamy Head or Ferments, is entirely kept off. 

Spey, obs. f. Spay v. Spey(e, varr. Spay sb. 
(sluice). Speyr(e, varr. Sfeir Obs . ; obs. forms 
of Spear sb. 1 , Speer, Sphere sb. 
t Speys. Obs. rare. Also spsyes. [ad. OF. 
espeisse [espesse, espoisse), {. espeis (F. Ipais) thick.] 
A thick or dense part of a wood. 

In quots. perh, taken as a plural form. 
c 1410 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xxx, Howe an 
hunter shall quest amonge cl ere speys and amonge hy trees. 
Ibid,, pei abyde amonge clere speyes and in bye wodes. 
Ibid, xxxiii, If it be in thyk speys. bowes or braunches 
broken as pe dere hath walked, he sholde saye lowde : sy va. 
t Sphacel. Obs. rare. [a. older F. sphacel 
( r 554)> sphacele (mod.F. sphacile ), ad. med.L. 
sphacelus.'] = Sphacelus. 

*634 T, Johnson Parey's Wks. ix. xv. 335 It [doting] 
happens.. from a Gangieen or Sphacel. Ibid. x. xx. 371 
There sometimes followes a corruption and Sphacell of the 
fractured bones of the scull upon wounds of the head. [1849 
in Craig.] 

t Spha'celate, a. Obs. rare. [ad. med. or 
mod.L. sphaceldtus \ see next and cf. F. sphaciU, 
Sp. esfacelado.] Sphacelated. 

1634 T. Johnson Parey's Wks. xxvi. xxxi. 1064 Exhala- 
tions. lifted or raised up from, any part which is gangrenate 
or sphacelate. 1785 Martyn Lett. Bot. xxvi. 392 Having a 
cylindric . . calyx with the scales sphacelate or seeming 
mortified at top. 

Sphacelate (sfae*siWt), v. Path. [f. med. 
or mod.L. sphctcelat-, stem of sphacelare , f. spha- 
celus Sphacelus. Cf. F. sphaceler ( 16 th cent.),] 


1. trans. To affect with sphacelus; to cause to 
gangrene or mortify. 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais 1. xxvii, To some others he 
spoiled the frame of their kidneys, marred their backs,. . 
sphacelated their shins. 1663 Boyle Usef. Exp. Nat. 
Philos. 11. ii. 38 The inside of tbe abdomen looked as well 
neer black, as if it had been sphacelated. 1676 Wiseman 
Surg- Treat, v. ix. 383 For the most pait, tbe long retention 
of Matter sp[h]acelates the Brain. 

2. intr. To become gangrenous or mortified. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. xiv. 474 They render their 

Patients, .lame of their Fingers ends, because the Bones do 
sphacelate. 1707 Sloane Jamaica I. p. cxlvi, It sphace- 
latedmore and more and.. he died. 1764 Phil. Trans. LIV. 
242 The lungs.. were.. here and there upon their surface 
beginning to sphacelate. 1820 Cooper Good’s Study Med. 
(ed. 3) III. 470 Sometimes the whole aneurismal swelling 
suddenly inflames, and sphacelates. X899 Allbntt's Syit. 
Med. VIII. 824 The tumour . . then sphacelates and drops off. 

Hence Sphacelating ppl. a . 

X799 Kentish in Beddoes Contrib. Phys. g- Med. Know l. 
(1799) 266 The same sphacelating tendency. 1822-7 Good 
Study Med. (1829) III. 491 It often alternated from a 
sphacelating to an eiysipelatous inflammation. 

Sphacelated, ppl a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 

1. Path. Moitified, gangrened. 

attnb. x6i2 Woodall Suig. Mate Wks. (1653) 387 They 
used to take off the Sphacelated member. 1738 Phil. Ti am. 
XL. 9 A separation of the sphacelated slum 1783 Bentlly 
in Med. Comm. I. 258 The sphacelated paits were dressed. 
1800 Med. Jml. IV. 167 The greater portion of the siftface 
. . was in a sphacelated state. 1877 F.T. Roberts Handbk. 
Med. (ed. 3) I. 393 The sphacelated portion is expelled. 

pred. 1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. 374 The 
lower part of the Aim was gangrenated and sphacelated. 
1712 Phil. Trans, XXVII. 5x3 The Liver was intirely 
sphacelated. 1782 W. Heberden Comment, xvi. (1806) 85 
l he pelvis was sphacelated. 1859 Semple Diphtheria xx 
All the soft parts, .appeared deeply sphacelated. 

2. Bot. Withered, dead. 

1806 J. Galpine Brit, Bot. 409 [Leaves] somewhat sphace- 
lated at the apex. 1821 W. P. C. Barton Flora N. Amer. 

I . 125 Root, .invested at the bottom and upper pait with a 
sphacelated, brownish-black tunic. 

Sphacelation (sfaes/l^-Jan). Path . [f. Spha- 
celate v .] The fact or process of becoming 
mortified; the formation of a sphacelus. 

1657 Physical Diet., Sphacelus, deadness of any part. 
Sphacelation, the same as before. 1665 Boyle New Ex- 
per. Cold vi. 204 The Gangisenes and Sphacelations that 
often rob living men of frozen Toes. 17x8 Quincy Compl. 
Disp. 138 The Insensibility which sometimes the Opium 
induces, so as to endanger a Sphacelation. 177X D. Lysons 
Ess. Camphire 10 Against such violent internal inflamma- 
tions as are productive of sphacelation. 1826 S. Cooper 
First Lines Surg. (ed. s) 44 Both during the extension of the 
disorder, and.. when the sphacelation has stopped. 1897 
Allbntt's Syst. Med. IV. 128 The mass of ulceration and 
sphacelation in which, .the vessels are often involved. 

II Sphacelia (sfsesrlia). Bot. [mod.L., f. spha- 
celus Sphacelus, with reference to its effects when 
eaten.] The first stage of the fungus which pro- 
duces ergot in rye. Also attrib. 

1879 Emycl, Brit. IX. 834/2 The ascospores, on germina- 
ting, . . give rise again to the sphacelia, which closes the cycle. 
1880 Bessey Botany 289 In this stage, which is called the 
Sphacelia stage, it produces a multitude of conidia. 188a 
Vines tr. Sachs's Bot. 317 The conidia can germinate at 
once and immediately again detach conidia, which.. again 
produce a sphacelia in other Grasses. 

Sphaceli'uic, a. Ckem. [f. prec. or Sphace- 
lus.] Sphacelinic (or Sphacelic) acid : (see quot.). 

1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 797 Kolert tells us that ergot 
contains two poisons ; sphacelinic acid, which provokes the 
gangrene ; and cornutine. 

Spha'celism. rare. [ad. F. sphacilisme or mod. 
L. sphacelismus (Gr. atpaieeXtcr/jios).] (See quot.) 

X65 6 Blount Glossogr., Sphaselism, an ulcer eating in the 
brain. 

Sphacelous! (sfars/bs), a. Path. [f. Spha- 
oel-us + -ous.] Gangrenous, necrotic. 

1682 Phil. Trans, XIII. 93 Large and coirupted spleens, 
sphacelous and corroded tongues. 1728 Chambers Cycl. 
s.v. Sphacelus, A Sphacelous Foot.. ought to be cut off in 
the mortified Part, near the live Part. 1824 Ann. Reg. 157 
The right foot and the lower pai t of the leg . . was sphacelous. 

II Sphacelus (sfie'sxlns). Path, Also 6 spha- 
cilus. [med. or mod.L., ad. Gr. o<p6.ice\os gan- 
grene, etc. Cf. It. sfacelo, Sp. and Pg. es/acelo, 
F. sphaclle Sphaoel.] 

1. Necrosis, mortification ; an instance of this. 

X575 Banister Chyrurg. iii. (1585) 488 If the malice of this 

ulcer , . fall a creeping, it tumeth to Sphacilus, 1600 Surflet 
Countrie Farme 11. xiii. 256 The flying fire, the ringworme, 
the leprosie, the Gangrena, and Sphacelus. x6xa Woodall 
Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 379 A- Gangrene is ever the fore- 
runner of a Sphacelus. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The 
Sphacelus is distinguished by the Lividness or Blackness 
of the Part affected. 1782 W. Heberden Comment, xxxi. 
(1806) 154 Ending fatally in a sphacelus of the bowels. 1813 

J. Thomson Lect. Infant. 519 Gangrene, gangrenous in- 
flammation, or inflammation which shows a tendency to 
terminate in sphacelus. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 
570 General inflammation of the pulp, following sooner 
or later on the previous condition and resulting in its 
sphacelus. 

2. A mass of mortified tissue ; a slough. 

_ 1880 A. Flint Princ, Med. 5a A necrosed mass of tissue 
is called a sphacelus or slough. 1899 Allbntt’s Syst. Med. 
VI, 575 The sphacelus becomes black, dry and hard. 
Sphere, obs. form of Sphere. 
Spheeriaceous (sf^r/^-Jss), a. Bot. [f. mod. 
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L. Sphseriace-ee (see def.) + -oua,] Belonging to, 
typical of, the Sphseriacem, an extensive family of 
Fungi. 

1837 Henfrey Bot. 587 Corpuscles . . extruded through the 
pore of the spermogonium, as in the Sphsriaceous Fungi. 
1873 M. C. Cooke Fungi 33 The majority of so-called 
species ate undoubtedly conditions of sphaeriaceous fungi. 

Sph.se -riaform, a. Bot . Also sphsBriseform. 
[f. mod.L. Sphstria (see def.) + -(i)FORir.] Having 
a form like that of Sphseria, the typical genus of 
Sphseriacem (see prec.). 

1837 Berkeley Cryptog. Botany § 237. 247 Many species 
of. .acrosporous sphseriaeform Fungi. 1887 W. Phillips 
Brit. Discomycetes 351 Pycnidia intermixed with the above, 
sphaeriaform. 

Sph®rieal, -iek, obs. forms of Spherical. 

II Sphseri dium. Zool. PI. -i-dia. Also 
-ideum. [mod.L. (Lovdn), f. spheera Sphere sb.] 
One of the numerous minute rounded bodies at- 
tached to certain parts of sea-urchins. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. 372 In some genera, these 
sphseridea. .are sunk in fossae of the plate to which they are 
attached. 1888 Rollcston & Jackson Anim. Life 339 
Sphaeridia.. occur on the peristome and ambulacra. ..Struc- 
turally they are modified spines, spherical or oval in shape. 

JSphgeVO- (sfia*m), ad. Gr. afaipo-, combining 
form of a<paTpa ball, Sphere, employed in a con- 
siderable number of terms, esp. Bot. and Zool., of 
which only a few are naturalized in form or have 
any general euriency. Sphse-r oblast Bot. (see 
quot.). Sphseroco ‘baltite Min., ‘carbonate of 
cobalt, found in small spherical masses * (Chester). 
Sphssroda'ctyle, a species of humming-bird. 
Sphea'rolite (see quot.). + Sphssro*maoliy (see 
quot.). Sphae'rospore Bot. (see quot.). Spheero- 
stiThite Min., 1 a variety of stilbite, occurring in. 
radiated spheres’ (Chester). 

igoi H. M. Ward Diseases in Plants xxiv. 223 Wood '- 
nodules or *Sphter oblasts are curious marble-like masses of 
wood which piotrude with a coveting of bark from old 
trunks of Beeches, etc. 1881 Watts Diet. Chem. , 3rd Snppi., 
*Sphserocobaltite, or Cobalt-spar, is a native carbonate of 
cobalt belonging to the ealespar-group, black on the outside, 
ted within, i860 Gosse Rom, Nat. Hist. 149 The IiLtle 
*sphaerodactyle, — which we might put into a quill-barrel, and 
carry home in the waistcoat pocket. 1881 Watts Diet. Client ., 
3rd Suppl,, *Spheeroltte, a volcanic glass from the lava 
of Antisana. 1638 Phillips, *Sphxromachy, a playing at 
bowls, or tennis. 1866 Treas. Bot. 1081/1 *Spkxrospore , the 
quadruple spore of some algals. 1830 Daubeny A tout. The. 
(ed. 2) xii. 410 The former combinations are called hydro, 
silicates. . . Example : *SphaerostiIbite. 

Spheroid, -al, variants of Spheroid, -al. 
Sphaerometer, variant of Spherometer. 
Sphserosiderite (sfiowsi-dorait). Min. [f. 
Sph^ero- + Siderite 1.] *A variety of siderite 
occurring in spherical concretions ’ (Chester). 

1837 Dana Min. 2x3 Carbonate of Iron. Sparry lion... 
Sphserosiderite. 1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. 50 
In the compact state, or when occurring in teniform masses 
or concretions, this mineral is termed sphserosiderite. 1886 
Geikie Class-Bk.Gcol. 181 Sphserosiderite or Clay-ironstone 
concretion enclosing portion of a fern. 

Spherule, -lite, -litio, obs. ff. Spherule, etc. 
f Sphagian, a. Obs.~ l [f. Gr. <r<payios slay- 
ing, slaughtering.] Employed in the killing or 
sacrificing of animals. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 88 Then put they vnder him 
their Sphagian vesselles to receiue his bloud. 

t Sphagitid, ObsM [ad. F. sphagitide, ad. 
Gr. fftfraytriS-, a<f>aytTis jugular vein, f. 

a<l>ayfi throat.] (See quot.) 

1633 U rquhart Rabelais 1. xliv, He cut dean through the 
jugularie veins and the sphagitid or transparent arteries of 
the neck. 

Spha gneous, a. rare = Sphagnous a. I. 
a 1864 Gesner Coal, Petrol , etc. (1865) 33 They contain 
the remains of sphagneous plants and woody fibre. 

Sphagnodogist. [f. sphagn-, Sphagnum: 
see -OLOGIST.] A special student of, or authority 
on, the sphagna. 

1886 Jml. Roy. Microsc. Soc. VI. 108 .The very great 
diversity displayed by different sphagnologists in the limita- 
tion of species. 

So sphagnoTogy, the special study of the 
sphagna {Cent. Did. 1891). 

Sphagnose, a. rare —1 . = Sphagnous a. 2. 

1818 T. Nuttall Genera N. Anier. Plantsi, 230 Growing 
in sphagnose mot asses. 

Sphagnous (sfe-gnss), a. [f. Sphagn-um.] 

1. Of the nature of, consisting of, sphagnum. 

1828-33 Webster (citing Bigelow), Sphagnous, pertaining 

to bog-moss, mossy. 1846 Dana Zooph. iv. (1848) 64 Like 
the sphagnous moss of a peat-swamp, coral zoophytes con- 
tinue growing at top. 1868 Rep. U.S. Commissioner Agric. 
(1869) 173 The annual moisture, .would collect between the 
impervious clayey soil and its sphagnous covering. x8B8 
Pall Mail G. 29 Aug. 12/1 A maTsh lake— whose wide 
margins were one dense mass of trembling sphagnous moss. 

2. Producing, or abounding in, sphagnum. 

1845 S. Judd Margaret 1. v, Their habitat is sphagnous 
places, what you call swamps. 1833 G. Johnston Nat. 
Hist. E. Bord. I. 39 Sundew. In sphagnous hogs. 

II Sphagnum (sfse'gndm). Bot. PI. sphagna, 
•urns. [mod.L., f. Gr. a<pdyvos a kind of moss.] 

1, A genus of mosses growing in boggy or 


swampy places ; bog-moss, peat-moss ; also, one or 
other of the species or plants composing this genus. 

1733 Chambers? Cycl. Suppl. s.v., The sphagna are divided 
into two ordets, the one comprehending the branched kinds, 
and the other the unbranched ones. 1839 Lindley Introd. 
Bot. (ed. 3) 547 The only case of undoubtedly perforated 
parenchyma with which 1 ana acquainted is m Sphagnum. 
1857 Henfrey Bot. 443 The Sphagna have anthendia like 
those of Jungermannia. 1880 Bessey Botany 351 The adult 
plant-body in this class, which includes, besides the Sphag- 
nums, all the true Mosses, is always a leafy stem. 

attrib. 1839 Lindley Introd. Bot. (ed, 3) 347 The circular 
spaces in Sphagnum leaves are openings. 1837 T. Moore 
Handbk. Bnt. Ferns (ed. 3) 27 On this a thin layer of sphag- 
num moss should be spread. 1890 Science-Gossip XXVI. 60 
In the far-off bogs and sphagnum swamps of North Wales. 
2 . The mossy substance of which plants of this 
genus are composed. 

1840 Florist's Jml. (1846) I. 208 Covered over with dry 
sphagnum, or bog moss. 1863 Lyell A niiq. Man 9 The 
lowest stratum consists of swamp.peat composed chiefly of 
moss or sphagnum. 1877 W. H. Hall inbes Ext. N.W. 
80 A saucer or dish of stone or clay, with a wick, usually of 
sphagnum. 

Sphairi’stic, rare~\ [ad. Gr. <r<pcup - 
lariK-Ss playing at ball.] Tennis-playing. 

Lawn-tennis was first introduced (in 1874) under the name 
of sphaii istike (Gr. <rt/>aipioTucij). 

x88a World 14 June 15 Lawn-tennis has not to answer for 
many accidents ; so that two in a week amongthe spbairistic 
ladies of Ireland seems alarming. 

Sphalerite. Min. [f. Gr. acpaXtp-os deceptive 
+ iteI a; named by E. F. Glocker (1847).] Zinc- 
blende. x868 in Watts Diet. Chem . 

t Sphalrn. Obs.— 1 [Anglicized f. next.] An 
error ; an erroneous doctrine or tenet. 

*7x3 M. Davies A then. Brit. I. Pref. 29 Both the Romish 
and Jacobite Schisms and Sphalms are irretrievably laid 
open and fiat to the Ground thereby. 

II Spha'lma, Obs. rare. FI. sphalmata(s). 
[a. Gr. ap&kpia, f. ctpaXKeiv to err.] An error or 
slip in writing or copying. 

1657 Evelyn Let. in Mem. (1827) IV. 43 I have been bold 
to note places with my biack-leade where y° Amanuensis 
has committed some sphalmatas. 

Sphecoid (sffkoid), a. Ent. [f. Gr. ofrjic-, 
a<p-q£ wasp (see Sphex) + -oid.] Wasp-like ; spec. 
resembling, or related to, the digger-wasps. 

18x3 Kirby & Sp. EntomoL ix. (1818) 1 . 263 It is probable 
that most of the other Vespoid and Sphecoid Hymenoptera 
. . assist in this great woik. 1838 Mayne Expos. Lex. 1183/2 
Sphecoides, . .resembling a wasps sphecoid. 

II Sphendone (sfemddhf). Archteol. [a. Gr. 
acpepdovT] a sling, head-band, etc.] 

1 . A head-band or fillet, shaped like a common 
form of sling, worn by women in ancient Greece. 

1830 Leitch tr. C. O. Milller's Anc. Art § 363 (ed. 2) 453 
On the hair : . . The sphendone surrounded with rays. 1872 
Head Sel. Grk. Coins in Electrotype Brit. Mus. 6 Head of 
Parthenope, wearing sphendone, to light. 

2. An area composed of elongated sloping sides 
with a rounded end. 

1847 Leitch tr. C. O. Muller's Anc. Art § 290. 181 The 
Messenian stadium, which is surrounded <by colonnades, has 
16 lows of seats in the sphendone. 

Sphene (sfra). Min. Also sphen. [a. F. 
sphene (Haiiy, 1801), f. Gr. atpijP wedge, from the 
shape of its crystals.] = Titanitb i. 

18x5 Aikin Mm. (ed. 2) 137 Sphen. Rutilite.. .Colour 
redish, yellowish, greyish, and blackish brown. 1849 Dana 
Geol. vi. (1830) 347 Some minute crystals of sphene. 1879 
Rutley Stud. Rocks x.140 Frequently the crystals of 
sphene appear cloudy or imperfectly translucent. 
SplLeuethmoid (sffne-Jjmoid), sb, and a. 
Zool. [f. Gr. cnprjv wedge (cf. Spheno-) + Eth- 
moid.] One of the cranial bones in batrachians, 
situated at the base of the skull; the giidle bone. 
Also sphenethmoid bone. 

1873 Huxley in Encycl. Brit. I. 734/1 As it takes the 
place of the ethmoid, piesphenoid, and orbito-sphenoids, it 
may be termed the sphere-ethmoid. X877 Huxley & Martin 
Elem. Biol. 218 Appearing at the base of the skull, at the 
front end of the parasphenoid, is the girdle-bone or sphen- 
ethmoid. 1903 Encycl. Brit. XXXV. 896 Sphen-ethmoid 
bone. 

Spheniscan (sfltorskan). Ornith. [f. mod. 
L. Sphenisc-us (Brisson) + -an.] A penguin of the 
genus Spheniscus ; a jackass penguin. 

1840 Cuvier* s Anim. Kingd. 233 The Spheniscans. .have 
a straight and compressed beak. Ibid., The Cape Sphenis- 
can.. chiefly inhabits the neighbourhood of the Cape, where 
it nestles among the rocks. 

So Spheni'sque. rare. 

1826 Stephens in Shaw's Gen. Zool. XIII. 64 Cape 
Sphenisque. Ibid. 63 Magellanic Sphenisque. 

Spheno- (sfrnt?), a. Gr. atprjvo-, combining 
form of cnprjv wedge, employed in a number of 
scientific terms. 

1 . Anat. In adjs. which designate something per- 
taining to the sphenoid bone together with the 
part specified by the second element of the com- 
pound, as Spheno-ba - silax, -basi'llc, -fro'ntal, 
-maTar. -maxillary, -occipital, -o'rbital, 
-pa'latlne, -pari etal, -te*mporaL 
Some of these represent Latin formations, as sphenopala- 
iimts , -pharyngseus, in use from at least the 17th cent. Cf. 
also F. sphinobastlaire , • maxillairt , -palatm, etc. 


a Craig, * Spheno -basilar. 1904 Duckworth Stud, 
ropol. Lab or at. 2x3 The spheno-basilar suture. 1807 
Allbuti’s Syst. Med. IV. 486 Premature synostosis of the 
♦spheno-basilic suture. 1830 R. Knox Biclard's Anat, 280 
Of this kind are the *spheno-frontal sutures. 1884 J. E. 
Lee tr. RSmer's Bone Caves ofOjcow 29 A synostosis of the 
spheno-frontal and the lower part of the coronal sutures. 
1855 Holden Hum. Osteol. 94 Other short sutures, such as 
the 7 *spheno-malar’, ‘ spheno-parietal 1 zygomatic’., .speak 
for themselves. X77X Encycl. Brit. 1 . 227 The inferior orbi- 
tary, or ^sphenomaxillary fissure, 1831 R. Knox Cloquet's 
Anat. 107 The Spheno-maxillary Fossa., is formed by 
the sphenoid bone behind, the upper maxillary bone before, 
and by the palate bone to the inside. 1840 E. Wilson Anat. 
VadeM. (1842) 29 The sphenoid, in conjunction with the oc- 
cipital, was described, .as a single bone, under the name of 
*spheno-occipital. 1841 Penny Cycl. XXI. 138/1 The round 
aperture is. . confounded with the *spheno-orbital slit. 1831 
R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 107 The ^spheno- palatine hole. 
1838 H. Gray Anat. 489 The Spheno-Palatine Ganglion 
(Meckel’s), the largest of the cranial ganglia. x88x Mivart 
Cat. 86 The spheno-palatine foramen opens into the nasal 
cavity. 1831 ’’Spheno-parietal [see below]. 1884 J. E. Lee 
tr. Renter's Bone Caves of Ojcow 29 The spheno parietal 
suture . . is also in part completely obliterated. 1831 R. Knox 
Cloquet's Anat. 89 It is traversed by various sutures, the 
coronal, the sphenoidal, the *spheno-temporal, the spheno- 
parietal, and the squamous. 

2. In names of minerals, as Sphe'noclase (see 
quots.), or of genera of animals or plants, as 
Spite *nodon, SpLenopliyTlnm, Splieno pteris. 

Webster (1864) also gives ‘ Sphe'nogram, acuneifoim or 
arrow-headed character’, to which the Imp. Diet. (1882) 
adds spheno’gyapher, -graphic, -grapkist, -graphy. 

x868 _ Watts Did. Chem. V. 399 *Sphenaclase, a mineral 
occurring in parallel layers, .in a bluish granular limestone 
..in Norway. 1896 Chester Diet. Min., Sphenoclase , a 
questionable silicate of calcium, etc., of yellowish color. 
1878 J . F. Bell Gegenbauer's Comp. A nat. 440 This arran ge- 
ment obtains also in some Saurii (*Sphenodon). C1880 
Cassell's Nat. Hist. IV. 200 The Tuatera, or Hatteria, or 
the Sphenodon Lizard. Ibid. 341 The remarkable Lizard 
from New Zealand — the Tuatera, or Sphenodon. 1837 
Penny Cycl. VII. 294/1 *Sphenophyllum. .has broad wedge, 
shaped leaves ? the veius of which are forked. 1858 Baird 
Cycl. Nat. Set. 509/2 Spkenophyllum, a genus of fossil plants 
peculiar to the coal measures and the transition formations. 
1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 292/2 * Spkenopteris has twice or 
thiice pinnatifid leaves. 1842 Ibid. XXII. 338/2 Spheno- 
pteris, a genus of fossil ferns... They are all coal-measure 
plants. 1831 Mantell Petrifactions i. § 2. 32 The other 
characteristic Wealden plant is the Sphenopteris (F. Man 
telli), or wedge-leaf fern. 

Sphenoid (sfrnoid), a. and sb. Also 8 spheen- 
oid, 9 sphenoid, [ad. mod.L. sphenoides, sphmo- 
eides (■+ sphseno-), a. Gr. tnjtyvoeiBqs, f. acprjv wedge : 
see -oid. So F. sphbioide (i6ii).J 

A. adj. Sphenoid bone , a bone of irregular form 
situated at the base of the skull, where it is wedged 
in between the other bones of the cranium. 

1732 Monro Anat. (ed. 2) 76 , 1 have seen separate. .Bones 
at the Conjunction .. of the sphenoid and parietal Bones. 
ij66Phil. Trans. LVII. ixqPoitions of medullary substance 
lying upon the sphaenoid bone. 1831 R. Knox Cloquet's 
A nat. 41 The sphenoid bone is articulated with the ftontal, 
ethmoid, occipital, parietal, and temporal bones. 1884 M. 
Mackenzie Vis. Throat g Nose II. 232 The posterior third 
of the roof. . is formed by the body of the sphenoid bone. 

B. sb. 1. Anal. The sphenoid bone; one or 
other of the separate parts of this. 

_ 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. I. 28 In the foetus the occiput 
is divided into four parts, the body of the sphenoid into two. 
1841 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. 638 These two halves may . . 
be called, respectively, the anterior and posterior sphenoids. 
2896 tr. Boas' Text Bk. Zool. 362 In the basal and lateral 
regions in front of the parts just mentioned are the sphen- 
oids (ali-, orbito-, and basi-sphenoid). 

2. Cryst. A wedge-shaped crystal bounded by 
four equal and similar triangular faces. 

1835 Orr's Cvrc . Set., Inorg. Nature 435 The Rhombic 
Sphenoid, or, Iriegular Tetrahedron, is a hemihedial form, 
derived fiom the double four-faced rhombic pyramid. Ibid,, 
A sphenoid may be derived from every one of the pyramids 
previously described. 1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 78 A dosed 
figure bounded by four similar isosceles triangles.. is some- 
times called a sphenoid. 

Sphenoidal (sfihoi-dal), a. Anat. Also 8 
sphteenoidal, 8-9 sphenoidal, [ad. mod.L. spken- 
oidalis (f sphtm-'), f. sphbtoides Sphenoid. So F. 
sphenoidal ( 18 th cent.).] 

1. Sphenoidal bone , the sphenoid bone. 

1726 Monro Anat. 88 It is connected to the sphenoidal 
Bone, by means of that same Sutuie. 1746 Phil. Trans, 
XLIV. ix The Hole of the sphsenoidal Bone, thio’ which 
the Optic Nerve passes. 1834 M°Murtrie Cuvier's Anim. 
Kingd. 173 A narrow canal which traverses the palatine 
and sphenoidal bones. 

2. Of or pertaining to, connected with, the 
sphenoid bone. 

Chiefly in a number of special collocations, as sphenoidal 
angle, Assure, sinus, suture, etc. 

1726 Monro Anat. 88 The sphenoidal Suture connects it 
to the Wedge-like Bone 1728 Chambers Cycl,, Sphenoidal 
Suture, in Anatomy, a Suture thus call’d from its encom- 
passingtbe OsSphenoides. 1808 Barclay Muscular Motions 
505 The frontal, sphenoidal, and maxillaiy antres. x8aa J. 
Parkinson tiutl. Oryctol. 284 The sphenoidal plates which 
form a vault over the palate bones. 1834 R. Owen in Orr's 
Cere. Sci . , Org. Nature I. 167 Such cells are called .. 

* sphenoidal ’ and ‘ ethmoidal sinuses ’ in man. 187a Mivart 
Anat. 83 A long but narrow space, termed the sphenoidal 
fissure. 

Sphenotic (sffn^tik), a. and sb. Zool. [f. 
Sphen ( 0 )- + Otic a.] a. adj. Qt or pertaining to, 
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formed by combination of, the sphenoid bone and 
otic structures in certain fishes and in birds. lb. 
sb. The sphenotic bone or ossification. 

187a Mivart Anat. 106 It may also, in Fishes, have added 
to it a large and distinct ossification, the sphenotic. 1884 
Codes N. A liter. Birds 156 The post-fiontal process, mor- 
phologically the post-frontal or sphenotic hone, bounds the 
rim of the 01 bit behind. 1885 Athenaeum 13 J une 764/1 He 
attempted to show . . that the human lingulae are homologous 
with the sphenotic of the bird. 1895 Proc. Zool. Soc. 371 
The sphenotic process is also relatively somewhat shorter. 

Spheral (sfie'iai), a. Also 6 -all. [ad. late L. 
sj>her-, sphxralis, f. splits. ra Sphere si. : see -al. 

50 It. sferale, Pg. esferal.'] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a sphere or round body; 
having the rounded form of a sphere; spherical. 

1571 Digges Pautom. tv. vi. X, Thus also ..ye shal most 
speedily finde these spheral semidiameters. Ibid, xvii. Bbj b, 
All the sides and diameters both circular and spherall of. . 
regulare solides. 1600 Lrybourn Curs. Math. 328 In respect 
of these Bodies Spheral Circumscriptibility. 176 6 C. 
Camming Anti. Lucretius 11. 107 These in a form exactly 
spheral place. 

b. fig. Symmetrically rounded or perfect. 

1841 Emerson Ess., Intellect r 19 The poet, whose verses 
are to be spheral and complete. 1844 Ibid,, Nom. $ Real. 
P 12 There is somewhat spheral and infinite . . in every genius. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the cosmic spheres or the 
heavenly bodies : a. Of the supposed music of 
the spheres. 

1829 Carlyle Misc. (1857] II. 77 As the Ancients fabled 
of the Spheral Music. 1845 Bailey Festus (ed. a) 237 She 
spake as with the voice Of spheral harmony, i860 Tyndall 
Glac. n. i. 239 The ancients had their spheral melodies, 
b. In other contexts. 

1849 Lytton C ax tons xiv. i, Fortune,., calm and aloft 
amongst the other angelic powers, revolves her spheral 
course. 1863 Cowden Clarke Shaks. Char. xvi. 409 To 
discuss the Platonic theory of the spheral motion. 1883 
Nature 8 Feb. 351 As closely contiguous in space as are the 
molecules of spheral atmospheres. 

Hence Sphexa*lity, sphericity, rare 

1891 in Cent. Diet. 

Sphera-tion. rare. [f. Sphere si. + -atioh.] 
The piocess of being formed into a spheie ; the 
formation of a sphere or spheres. 

*883 American VII 152 A sketch of the life of a nebula 
not thus broken up, of its rotation, annulation, and final 
spheration into a nebulous orb. 

Sphere (sfI»- 0 , si. Forms: a. 4-5 sper (5 
sperre), spoere, 4-6 spere, 6 Sc. speir, speyr ; 
4-5 spire, 5 apyere, Sc. spir. 0 . 5- sphere (5 
sphyre), 6-7 sphear(e, 7 spheere ; 6-7 apheer, 
7 sphasre, sphaerfe. [ad. OF. esptre (13th c), 
later sphere (mod.F. sphire ) or late L. sphera , 
earlier sphsera, ad. Gr, acpaipa ball. So It. sfera, 
Sp. and Pg. esfera\ MDu. spere, speer (Du. sfeer), 
MHG. spmr e, spere (G. sphdre).'] 

L 1 . The apparent outward limit of space, con- 
ceived as a hollow globe enclosing (and at all 
points equidistant fiom) the earth ; the visible 
vault of heaven, in which the celestial bodies 
appear to have their place. 

Oblique , parallel, right sphere', see Oblique a. 2b, 
Parallel a. 1 b, Right a. 3 a. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1548 Quen safele yeier ar wroken oute 
J>e mikel spere [Gdtt. spire] es rune aboute. c 1340 Hampole 
Pr. Consc. 4867 Alle V® hat es m )>e spere, And under 
erthe, and aboven erthe here, c 1430 Lydg. Life our Lady 
(Hart MS. 629) fol. 43 b, As the svnne dothe in heuen shyne 
In mydday speere dovn to vs by-lyne. c 1470 Henry 
Wallace vm. 1186 The mery day sprang fra the oryent. . . 
Heich in the sper, the signes maid declayr. 13x3 Douglas 
Mneid ill. viii. 13 Or [=ere] the speir his owns rollit rycht 
Sa far about that it wes skars mydnycht 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. 1. x. 56 He wondred much. .What stately building 
durst so high extend Her loftie towres vnto the stany 
sphere. 1634 Milton Comus 241 Sweet Echo, . . Sweet 
Queen of Parly, Daughter of the Sphear. 1655 Vaughan 

51 lex Saint. (1858) 135 If a star Should leave the sphatie. 
1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 352 The highest Heaven with all 
its imagined Circlets], is called the Sphere. 1727-46 Thom- 
son Summer 204 The face of Natuie shines, from where 
earth seems, Far stretch'd around, to meet the bending 
sphere. 1847 Tennyson Print, in. 89 But I An eagle clang 
an eagle to the sphere. 1854 Tomlinson Arago’s Astron. 17 
They had remarked that, amidst the general movement of 
the sphere, one of the stars of the Lesser Bear appeared 
always to remain in the same position. 

fig. 1608 Chapman Dk. of Byron m. i. 135 When I appeal ’d 
from battle, the whole sphere And full sustamer of the state 
we bear, a *711 Ken Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 204 God 
is our circumambient Sphere. 

b. A material representation of the apparent 
form of the heavens ; a globe or other construction 
illustrating the place and motions of the celestial 
bodies. (See also Armillary a.) 

c 1391 Chaucer Astral, u. § 26 The excellence of the spere 
solide .shewythManifeste the diuerse assenciouns of signes 
in diuerse places, e 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxv. 113 Sum 
has. .astrolabres of gold, sum speres of precious stanes. 
c 1532 Du Wes Introd, Fr. in Palsgr. 1039 Whan I shall 
teche you the spere. *331 Recorde Cast. Kntnul. (1336) 
73 Set your Sphere before you, and first turn it sothatbothe 
the Poles may touch the Horizont, 1674 Moxon Tutor 
to Astron. $ Geog. (ed. 3) App. 201 As a Sphear is an As- 
tronomical Instrument, it is a complication of material 
Circles only, so fitted together that they represent all the 
imaginary Circles and motions of the eighth Sphear, and 
the Circles and motions of all the Planets about the Earth. 


1701 — Math. Tnstr. 19 Sphere, made of Silver or Brass 
Hoops, or Rings, representing the Principal Circles of the 
Sphere (called a material Sphere). 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. 

I. 341 They had the use of the sphere, and were acquainted 
with the zodiac. 18*1 Turner Arts 4- Sci. 172 He [Atlas] 
was. .the first who represented the world by a sphere. 1864 
Spencer Illnst. Progress 172 Then came the sphere of 
Berosus, ..and the quadrant of Ptolemy. 

2 . One or other of the concentric, transparent, 
hollow globes imagined by the older astronomers 
as revolving round the earth and respectively carry- 
ing with them the several heavenly bodies (moon, 
sun, planets, and fixed stars). 

The number of these was originally supposed to be eight, 
subsequently increased to nine ana finally to ten by the 
addition of the Primum mobile and the Crystalline sphere 
(see Crystalline a. 5). 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus V. 1809 His lighte gost ful blys- 
fully is went Vp to pe holwghnesse of be seuenjie spere. 
c 1381 — Pari. Foules 39 After shewede he hym the nyne 
speris. c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 6s Vnordyn- 
ance of Jie heuens and of pe speres, and \>e disposicioun of 
J>e planetes. c 1430 Treat. Astrol. (MS. Ashm. 337) 8 b, In 
the firmament above the viij spere there is a brode cercle ful 
of stems. 1 a 1533 Frith Anew. More (1348) 62 Y° hyghest 
sphere, .with his swift mouying doth violently drawe the in- 
feriour Spheares with him. 1339 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. 
Glasse 10 This region do in it contayne .x. spheres. 1627 
Feltham Resolves 1. xxvii. (1628) 86 Some will know 
Heauen as perfectly, as if they had been hurried about in 
euery Spheare. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 49, I 
giant that two bodies placed beyond the tenth Spheare.. 
could not behold each other. 1603 Lr. Preston Boeth. 1. 
(1712) 8 He saw of every wandring Star The various Motions 
through each Sphear. 1827 Pollok Course T. x, The 
spheres stood still, and every star Stood still and listened. 
1841 Lane A rab. Nts. 1 . 20 This notion of the seven heavens 
appears to have been taken from the ‘seven spheres ’. 

b. In references to the harmonious sound sup- 
posed to he produced by the motion of these 
spheres ; in later use esp. in the phr. the nmsic of 
the spheres. 

r 1381 Chaucer Pari. Pottles 61 Aftyr that the melodye 
herde he That comyth of thilke sperib thryes thre. c 1400 
Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) v. i. (1839) 70 The cause of this melo- 
dye is the merueylous mouyng, and wonderfull tornyng of 
thespyeres. 1601 Shaks. Twel. N. m. i. 121, I had rather 
heare you to solicit that, Then Musicke from the spheares. 
1606 — Ant. ft CL v. ii. 84 His voyce was propertied As all 
the tuned Spheres. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4- P. 191 Our 
Oigans are the Musick of the Spheres to them. 173a Pope 
Ess. Man 1. 202 If nature thunder’d in his op’ning ears, 
And stunn’d him with the music of the spheres. 1827 
Pollok Course T. 1, The chiming spheres, By God’s own 
finger touched to harmony, a 1882 Rossetti Site M ulberry 
Tree 12 Wks 1886 I. a8siThis deaf drudge, to whom no 
length of ears Sufficed to catch the music of the spheies. 

o. Used as a standard of comparison to denote 
a great difference in lank, intelligence, etc. 

1633 Marmion Fine Companion iv. i, He may be styl’d a 
civil gentleman, ten spheres below a fool. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep, 1. iii. (1658) 13 Although their [i.e. 
tutelary spirits] condition and _ fortunes may place them 
many Spheres above the multitude. 1839 Meredith Ii. 
Feverel xv, Erelong he meets Ralph, and discovers that he 
has distanced him by a sphere. 

d. A place of abode different from the present 
earth or world; a heaven. 

139a Soliman Pers. 1. !. 29 Love. Now will I vp into 
the brightsome spheie, From whence I sprung, till [etc.]. 
x68o R. Graham Poems 2 She. .from her lower Circle there 
Took flight into an higher Sphssr. 18x7 Moore Lalla 
Roohh , Firemorshippers iv. 344 If there be some happier 
sphere, Where fadeless truth like ours is dear. 1863 J. 
Thomson Sunday at Hcunpstead n. iv, Being lord in Mo- 
hammed’s seventh spheie. 1865 Lecky Ration. (1878) 1 . 337 
A future sphere, where the injustices of life shall be rectified. 

8 . One or other of the concentric globes formeily 
supposed to be formed by the four elements, earth, 
water, air, and fire ; + also, the globe formed by 
these elements collectively. Now Hist. 

CX380 Wyclif Sel. WAs.lll.64 Filosofris. .seyn )jat un dir 
]?e nioone is a spere of sotil fier, and in j?at is a spere of j?e 
eir, and in eijier spere of |>e watir, and in Jie myddil of be 
world.. spere of Jie er|?e. CX400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. 
Lordsh, 93 pe mone, vnder whom ys be spere of be elemenz, 
bat er fyre, Eyre, water, and erthe. 1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. 
Ixxvi, Ascending vpward ay fro spere to spere, Through aire 
and watere and the hole fyre. c 1430 Lydg. Secrets 166 To 
chaunge . .from the Erthe the Watir and the Ayr, And parte 
the ElTementys in ther sperys fayr. 1330 Rastell Bk. Pnrg. 

II. xiti, The fyre tberin wyll ascend to the proper place and 
spere of the element of the fyre. 1604 E. G[rimstone] 
D' Acosta's Hist. Indies in. vi. 136 As for the fire, without 
doubt it hath his sphere (as Aristotle and other Philosophers 
have held). *664 Power Exp. Philos. 11, 107 By which it 
most evincingly appears, that water does gravitate in its own 
Sphaere (as they phrase it). *837 Whewell Htst. Induct. 
Sci. 1. iii. I. 70 The principle that each element seeks its 
own place, led to the doctrine, that, the place of fire being 
the highest, there is, above the air, a sphere of fire. 

4 . With possessive pron. or genitive : The par- 
ticular sphere (in sense 2) appropriate to, or occu- 
pied by, each of the planets (or the fixed stais). 

c *374 Chaucer Troylus 111. 1493 Furste schal Phebus falle 
from his spere. Ibid. v. 636 0 brighte Lucina,. ren faste 
aboute thy spere. 1426 Lydg. De Gutl. Pilgr. 20043 The 
cours off sterrys alle, Mevnge in ther bi ybte sperys. 1430-40 
— Bochas ix. xxviii, Lyke Phoebus shyning in his mydday 
spere. *308 Kennedie Fly ting vi. Dunbar 338, 1 peramba- 
lit of Pernaso the montayn, Enspirit wyth Mercury fra his 
goldyn spere. 1531 Recorde Cast. Knowl. (1336) 7 The 
Sphere of the Moone whiche is lowest. 1590 Shaks. Mids. 
N. it. i. 153 Certaine starres shot madly from their Spheares. 
x6xo — Temp. 11. i. 183 You would lift the Moone out of her 


spheare. *656 S. Holland Don Zara 73, I can call down 
Luna when I list from her sphere. 1736 Gray Statins i. 55 
The sun's pale sister, drawn by magic strain, Deserts preci- 
pitant her darken’d sphere. *764 Reid Inquiry vi. § 1 We 
can measure the planetary orbs, and make discoveries in 
the sphere of the fixed stars. x8ax Byron Cain 111. i, Suns, 
moons, and earths, upon their loud-voiced spheres. 1849 
M. Arnold The Voice 4 As the kindling glances.. Which 
the bright moon lances From her tranquil sphere. 

irans/, 1781 Cowper Truth 400 Go— bid the winter cease 
to chill the year ; Replace the wand'ring comet in his sphere. 
b„ fig. Of deities, persons, or things. 
c 1300 Lancelot 170 The mychty gode of loue. That sitith 
hie in to his spir abuf. 1309 Hawes foyf. Med. xvi, Now 
gentyll Jupyter. .Sendynge downe trouthe from thy fulgent 
spere. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. v. 17 A Tale.. whose lightest 
woid Would. .Make thv two eyes, like Starres, start from 
their Spheres. x6ax J. Lane Tritons Trumpet (MS. Reg. 
1 7 B 13, fol. 3), But Chaucer shee bidds com down off his 
spheare. CX760 Smollett Ode to Blue-ey'd Ann 23 When 
_ nature from her sphere shall start. 18x4 Scott Lord of 
' Isles vi. xxxvi, He.. greeted him ’twixt joy and fear, As 
being of superior sphere. 

0. The orbit of a planet. Also fig. 

1594 Spenser Anioretti lx, Mars in three score yeares 
doth run his spheare. Ibid., The spheare of Cupid fourty 
yeares containes. 

5 . A place, position, or station in society; an 
aggregate of persons of a ceitain rank or standing. 

In early use directly associated with 4 b, and used only 
of elevated rank. 

x6ox Shaks. All's Well 1. i. xoo He is so aboue me, In his 
bright radience and colaterall light Must I be comforted, 
not in his sphere. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. §71 Any 
man who shined in such a sphere in that age in Euiope. 
1678 Yng. Man's Call. 66 You are ready. .to. .complain, that 
the orbe and sphaeie in which you are placed is low and 
mean. 1724 Swift Draper's Lett, vii. Wks. 1761 III. 140, 
I should think myself obliged in conscience to act in my 
sphere according to that vote. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Sel. 
Wks. 1898 II. 80 1 saw her just above the horizon, decorating 
and cheering the elevated sphere she just began to move 
in. 1820 Scott Monast. xiv, The young lady, who seemed 
to have dropped amongst them from another sphere of life. 
1886 Ruskin Praeterita. I. vii. 210 The change, for her, was 
into a higher sphere of society. 

b. The group of persons with whom one is 
directly in contact in society. 

1839 T. H. Newman Par. Sermons IV. xiii. 23s Each 
knows little about what goes on in any other sphere than his 
own. 1848 Dickens Dombey xx, It was an assurance to him 
that his power extended beyond his own immediate sphere. 
0 . A province or domain in which one’s activi- 
ties or faculties find scope or exercise, or within 
which they are naturally confined ; range or com- 
pass of action or study. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. 11. vii. 16 To be call’d into a huge 
Sphere, and not to be seene to moue in ’t. *633 A. Stafford 
Pent. Glory (1869) 167 Divinity not being the spheare wherin 
my studies move. 17x2-4 Pope Rape Lock 11. 75 Ye know 
the spheres and various tasks assign’d By laws eternal to 
th’ aerial kind. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. i. iii. (1904) I. 20 
A village is. .too narrow a sphere for him. 1833 C. Bronte 
Villette viii, That school offered for her powers too limited 
a sphere. 1884 R. Paton Scott. CA. vii. 62 Othei labourers 
in similar spheres had left the gloom unbroken. 

"b. With possessive pronouns. (Cf. 4.) 

1643 R. Baker Chron. (1633) 5 8 7 All this while the King 
had moved within his own Sphear, and had done nothing out 
of the Realm. 1667 Primatt City 4 C. Builder 53 They do 
buy their materials at cheaper rates than those out of whose 
sphere it is. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. II. 266 Not. .thrust- 
ing into Business above our Capacity and proper Sphere. 
1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's A need. Paint. (1789) IV. 147 
Each personage is distinct from the rest, acts in his sphere, 
and cannot be confounded with any other of the dramatis 
person®. 1841 Pennv Cycl . XXI. 173/1 111 his new sphere 
Seckendorf showed the same activity and good will towards 
the people as before. 1888 Bryce Amer, Commtu. xxxiii. 
I 493 Each of which [sc. executive and legislative powers] 
forms its view as to the matters falling within its sphere. 

c. In phrases with in and out of, denoting suit- 
ability, or the want of it, to surroundings or environ- 
ment. 

1630 Fuller Pxsgah tv. i. 10 The Temple, where this glori- 
ous Plate shined iD its pioper spbeat. 1670 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. xv. § 78 He. .told them that all the time he was 
in France he was out of his sphere. 1762-71 H. Walpole 
Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) II. 261 He was no sooner at 
Rome, than he found himself in his sphere. 1832 Ht. Mar- 
tineau Each 4 Alii, She is in her own sphere wherever 
there is grace, wherever there is enjoyment. 

7 . The whole province, domain, or range tj/’some 
quality, thing, etc. 

160a Marston Ant. 4 Mel. 11. Wks. 1836 1 . 23 Ladie, eiect 
your gratious simmetry : Shine in the spheare of sweete 
affection, a 1668 Davenant Newsfr, Plimouth 1. i, London, 
the Spheare of Light and harmony. 1704 Swift Mech. Oper. 
Spirit Wks. 1768 I. 203 There are three general ways of 
ejaculating the soul, or transporting it beyond the sphere of 
matter. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 169 f 5 They see a 
little, and believe that there is nothing beyond their sphere 
of vision. 1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. (1783) I. 105. In 
this course, he came within the sphere of the trade wind. 
1849 ^ u skin Sev. Lamps i. § 1. 7 Extending principles 
which belong altogether to building, into the sphere of 
ai chitectuie proper. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed ; 2) IV. 8 The 
sphere of mind was dark and mysterious to him. 
b Esp. faction, activity, operation, etc. 
x66i Cowley Gov. Oliver Cromwell Wks. (Grosart) II. 
299/2 The bounds of those laws which have been left them, 
as the sphere of their authority. i666Dryden Ann. Mirdb. 
Pief. Ess. (Ker) I. 12 All which, by lengthening of their 
chain, makes the sphere of their activity the larger. 1729 
Butler Serin. Wks. 1874 II. 154 The sphere of action of . . 
the greatest part of mankind Is much narrower than the 
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government they live under. 1783 Burke Rep. Aff. India 
Wks. 1842 IL 26 The spirit, .prevailed -not only in Bengal, 
but seems, more or less, to have diffused itself through the 
whole sphere of the company’s influence. 1836 W. Irving 
Astoria II. 27 The distrust, .had inci eased in proportion as 
they approached the sphere of action. 185a Mrs. Stowe 
Uncle Tom's C. xx, Miss Ophelia resolved to confine her 
sphere of operation and instruction chiefly to her own 
chamber. 

C. Similarly with a and pi. Also ellipt. 

*726 Butler Seim. Rolls Chap. xv. 309 A Spheie of 
Knowledge. . level to our Capacities. 1737 Burke Abt uigtit. 
Eng, Hist, 11. iii. Wks. {1812) 288 He agreed to an accom- 
modation which.. only left to himself a sphere of govern- 
ment x86a Stanley Jew. Ch . (1877) I. iii 61 His history 
belongs henceforth to a wider sphere. 1867 Dk. Argyll 
Reign of Law ii. 55 They belong to wholly different spheres 
of thought. 1879 Froude Csesar xiiL 179 Caesar could only 
wish for a long absence in some new sphere of usefulness. 

d. Sphere of action, influence , or interest , in 
recent use, a region or territory (esp. in Africa or 
Asia) within which a particular nation claims, or 
is admitted, to have a special interest for political 
or economic purposes. Also ellipt. and attrib. 

1885 Earl Granville in Hertslet Map of Africa by Treaty 
(1894) II. 596 A Memorandum of Agreement for separating 
and defining the spheres of action of Great Britain and 
Germany in those parts of Africa where the Colonial interests 
ofthetwocountriesmightconflict. Ibid. 508 Their respective 
spheres of influence in the territories on the Gulf of Guinea. 
1890 Sir C. W. Dilke Probl. Greater Britain v. II. 103 
Our South African ‘sphere’. 1898 Westm. Gaz, 25 July 
1/2 There is no necessary opposition between the sphere of 
influence policy and the ‘ open-door ’ policy. 

II. 8. Geom. A figure foimed by the complete 
revolution of a semicircle about its diameter; a 
round body of which the surface is at all points 
equidistant from the centre. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R.x ix. cxxvii. (1495) 928 The 
Spere is a fygure shape alle rounde and is pere to Solid in 
all partyes. c 1400 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton, 1483) v. xiv. 107 
Alle thre dymensions in a round body nys but the same, and 
yf ther be ony difference the speie is not parfyte. 1551 
Records Cast. Kntrwl. (1556) 17 A Sphei e is a sound figure, 
made by the tournynge of half a ciicle, tyll it ende where it 
began to be moued. 1570 Billingsley Euclid xi. def. 12. 
316 A Sphere is a figure most apt to all motion, as hauing no 
base whereon to stay. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 1. ii. (1614) 
xo Neyther is it yet absolutely round and a peifect sphere. 
1698 Keill Exam. Tk. Earth (1734) 223 A Sphere, .whose 
Center of Gravity coincides with its Center of Magnitude. 
*753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s.v., Parallel planes, which 
divide the diameter of a sphere into equal parts, divide 
the surface of the sphere into equal parts at the same time. 
1840 Lardncr Geom. 204 The diameter . . on which the 
generating circle turns is called the axis of the sphere, and 
its extremities, are called the poles of the sphere. 1879 
Cassells Techn. Educ. I. 394 Draw the complete plan, and 
pioject . . the external form of the sphere. 

+ b. The containing surface of such a figure 
or body. Ohs.— 1 

<11631 Donne Poems (1630) 7 Shine here to us, and thou 
ait eveiy where; This bed thy center is, these wals, thy 
spheare. 

9 . A body of a globular or orbicular form; a 
globe or ball. 

1388 Wyclif Isaiah xxix. 3 And Y schal cumpasse as a 
lound speere, ether tiendil, m thi cumpasse. 1432-50 tr. 
Higden (Rolls! I. 227 In the h^hte of whom is a spere of 
brasse conteynenge the hones of Iulyus Cesar. 1575 Lane- 
ham Let, (1871) 49 With obelisks, sphearz, and white bear?, 
all of stone, vpon theyr curioouz basez. 1667 Milton P.L, 
vii. 335 Of Celestial Bodies first the Sun A (nightie Spheare 
he fram’d. 1747 Franklin Lett., etc. Wks. 1840 V, 188 
Our spheres are fixed on iron axes, which pass through 
them. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho 1, The chang- 
ing moon forsakes this shadowy sphere. 1831 Brewster 
Optics xxviii. 237 If we place a sphere of glass in a glass 
trough of hot oil. 1842 Tennyson Locksley Hall 164 Lying 
in dark-purple spheres of sea. 1875 Darwin Insecliv. 
Plants vi. 95 The fourth [cube] was converted into a minute 
sphere surrounded by transpai ent fluid. 
fig. 1671 Milton Samson 172 For him I reckon not in 
high estate Whom long descent of birth Or the sphear of 
fortune raises. X70X N orris Ideal World 1. vi. 389 He . . can 
never go out of her sphere, whose center is everywhere, and 
whose circumference is nowhere. 1833 Lynch Self-lmprov. 
33 Religion.. at last fills the spheie, the eternity of his 
being. 

b. The rounded mass of such a body. 

1333 Eden Decades 1. 1. (Arb.) 67 The iudgement of 
auncient wryteis as touchynge the bignesse of the Sphere 
and compasse of the Globe. 1663 S. Patrick Parab. Pilgr. 
xxxvi. (1687) 470 To colour the cheeks of our Apples, and 
enlarge the Sphere of our Cabbages. 1827 Hood Plea M ids. 
Fairies i, With a broader sphere The Moon looks down on 
Ceres and her sheaves. 1830 Tennyson Mermaid 54 All 
things . . Would lean out from the hollow sphere of the sea. 
1858 Greener Gunnery 79 Until the flat surface is nearly 
equal to the diameter of the sphere of the ball. 

O. The surface or material of a circular object. 
c x6xx Chapman Iliad xiv. 134 A girdle, whose rich sphere 
a hundred studs impress'd. 

10 . t = Globe sb. 4, Orb sbP 11. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Hidden (Rolls) I. 233 The rfct bond hold- 
ynge spere, bat is be roundenesse and be liknesse of pe 
world. <11548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 91 b, A hande of 
golde holdyng a spere of the worlde. 

b. An orb of the mundane system ; a planet or 
star. 

1598 Marston Sco. Villanie x. H iij b, A hall, a hall, 
Roome for the Spheres, the Orbes celestiall Will daunce 
Kemps ligge. s 6 oj Shaks. Timon u i 66 All kinde of 
Natures That labour on the bosome of this Sphere, 17.. 
Watts Hymn, * God is a JSFcpne my Soul adores' ii. Thy 
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Voice produc’d the Sea and Spheres. 1837 Babbage Qth 
Bridgewater Treat, iii. 37 He has traced the orbits of 
earth's sister spheres. 1871 Bltckie Four Phases Morals 
i. 20 We attempt ambitiously to measure the remote move, 
ment of the spheres. 

III. 11. attrib. a. In the sense ‘ of or pertain- 
ing to the celestial spheres’, as sphere-fire, - har- 
mony , -melody, -metal, - music , -song, -tune. 

1609 Markham Famous lV/t. {1868} 33 Angels learnt 
their sphear. tunes from my voice. <11630 Milton Univ. 
Carrier ii. s So hung his destiny never to rot, . . Made 
of sphear-metah never to decay Untill his revolution was 
at stay. 1820 Shelley Cloud 71 The sphere-fire above its 
soft colours wove. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. hi, vi, The 
Sphere-music of Farlementary eloquence begins. 1840 — 
Heroes iii. (1904) 84 The Greeks fabled of Sphere-Harmonies. 
1858 Sears Athan. xvii. 143 We. .strike out bravely for the 
spheie-melodies. 1878 Browning La Saisias 24 , 1 shall no 
more dare to.. Pass off human lisp as echo of the sphere- 
song out of reach. 

b. In the sense ‘ having the form of a sphere 
as sphere-crystal. 

x88z Vines tr. Sachi Bot. 63 It crystallises in the foim of 
so-called Spheie.crystals,. .consisting of crystalline elements 
disposed in a radiate manner. 1885 Goodale Physiol. Bot. 
S3 Both forms have been termed Sphseiaphides and Sphere- 
crystals. 

12 . Comb., as sphere-born , -descended, filled , 
- found , -headed, -like, -tuned adjs. 

c 1630 Milton At a Solemn Music 2 “Sphear-born har- 
monious Sisters, Voice, and Vers. 1747 Collins Passions 
93 O Musick! “sphere-descended maid. 1855 Bailey 
Mystic, etc. 82 The holy image of the "sphere-filled air. 
X747 Collins Ode to Liberty iv. 34 The secret builder knew 
to choose Each “sphere-found gem of richest hues. 1786 
Abercrombie Arr. 56 in Card. Assist., “Sphere headed 
greater [thistle]. X567 Maplet Gr. Forest 23 In manner 
“Spherelike it hath one within an other. 17x9 D’Urfey 
PillsV. 1 19 Last of all there should appear, Seven Eunuchs 
Sphere-like Singing here. 1896 Pop. Sci. Monthly Feb 507 
The water. .bieaks up into spherelike globules. 1636 T. 
Sanford in Ann. Dubrerisia (1877) 30 And ho\v your 
Swaines will leave Posterltie “Sphaere-tuned Sonnets. 1732 
H. M[oore] To Mem. of Dr. Doddridge xi, I seem to., 
catch sweet Music fiom thy Sphere-tun’a Tongue. 
Sphere (sfT»r), V. Also 7 sphear. [f. prec.] 

1. trans. To enclose in or as in a spheie ; to en- 
circle, engirdle, surround. Also with about. 

1607 Chapman Bussy cCA mbois 1. L 31 Spreading all our 
reaches As IT each private arm would sphere the eai th. cx6xx 
— Iliad xviii. 185 When any towne is spher’d With siege 
of such a foe, as kill mens mindes. x6.. Middleton, etc. 
Old Law v. i, A place at hand we were all strangers in. 
So spher'd about with music 1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. 
Leigh in. 309, 1 resolved by prose To makea space to sphere 
my living verse. 1866 W. R. Alger Solit. A at. £ Man 11. 
43 Mourners, sphered by their dark garb in a sacred and 
touching solitude. 

2 . To make into a sphere ; to fill up or * crown ’ 
with liquor. 

1605 B. Jonson Masque of Blackness Wks. (Rtldg.) 547/2 
An urn sphered with wine. <1x849 H. Coleridge Ess. 
(1831) I. 272 Who could endure to see the sweet creature 
take a trumpet and sphere her bias cheeks like fame ? 
b .fig. To form into a rounded or perfect whole. 
16x5 Chapman Odyss. xvhl 297 That no more my mone 
Might waste my blood.. For want of that accomplish!: 
vertuespher’d In my lou'd Lord. x6ss Massinger & Dekker 
■ Virg. Martyr iv. i. You, hitheito, Have still had goodness 
sphered within your eyes, Let not that orb be broken. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. iv. 120 Not vassals to be beat, ..but living 
wills, and sphered Whole in ourselves and owed to none. 

3. To place in a sphere or among the spheres; 
to set in the heavens. 

x6o6 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr.i. ill. 90 And therefore is the glori- 
ous Planet Sol In noble eminence, enthion’d and sphear'd 
Amid’st the other. 1657 W. Morice Coena quasi KoivJ; 
xxii. 2x5 All that fire which is spheared on high and separate 
from commixture, is a pure element. 1667 Milton P. L. 
vu. 247 Light.. from her Native East To journie through 
theairle gloom began, Sphear'd in a radiant Cloud. 1820 
Shelley Fiordispina 26 But thou art as a planet sphered 
above. 1847 Tennyson Princ. iv. 418 , 1 would have reach'd 
you had you been Sphered up with Cassiopfeia. 1850 — In 
Mem. ix, Sphere all your lights around, above ; Sleep, gentle 
heavensj befoie the prow. 

b. fig . To set aloft or aloof ; to place above the 
common reach. 

1615 Brathwait Strappado (1878) 190 The minds internall 
soueraignesse doth sit, As a great Piincesse, much admired 
at, Sphered and reared in her chaire of state. 1649 G. 
Daniel Trinarch,, Rich. II, lxxxii, Maiestie should be 
sphear’d Beyond the common Eye. 1853 Lytton My Novel 
vi. iv, The pale reflex and imitation of some bright mind, 
sphered out of reach and afar. x86x Ld, Lytton & Fane 
Tannhhnser 14 That so august a spirit, sphered so fair, 
Should from the starry sessions of his peeis Decline, 

4. To send about in a circle ; to turn round in 
all directions, 

*1648 Herrick Hesper., His Age xix, We'l still sit up, 
Sphering about the wassail cup, To all those times, Which 
gave me honour for my Rhimes. 1820 Keats Hyperion 1. 

1 17 Open thine eyes eteme, and sphere them round Upon 
all space. 

5. intr. To centre in something. 

1856 Masson Ess. Biog. 4 Crit. i. 34 The vei y same soul . . 
was also related with inordinate keenness and intimacy to 
all that this life spheres in. 

Hence Spheting vbl. sb. Also attrib. 
x8x8 Keats Endynu 11. 231 One of those Who, when this 
lanet’s sphering time doth close, Will be its high remem- 
rancers. X877 Symonds Rtnaiss. It. vi. 323 How those 
mighty master spirits watched the sphering of new planets 
]n the spiritual skies, 


Sphered,^//, a. [f. prec. + -ed I.] Converted 
into a sphere ; formed like a sphere or circle. 

x6o6 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. iv. v. 8 Til} thy sphered Bias cheeke 
Out-swell the collicke of puft Aquilon. x8zo Keats Lamia 
11. 183 Twelve spheied tables, by silk seats insphered. 1853 
M. Arnold To Marguerite iii, From thy remoteand sphered 
course. x86o Tyndall lilac, x, xviii. 124 The sphered masses 
of condensed vapour which issue from a locomotive. 
Sphereless (sfi»-iles), a. [f. Sphere sb.+ 
-less.] a. Having no proper sphere; wander- 
ing. b. Displaying no spheres ; orbless, starless. 

18x9 Shelley Masque of Anarchy Ixxviii, Let the hoise. 
men’s scimitars Wheel and flash, like sphereless stais. 1870-4 
J. Thomson City Dreadf. Nt. in. I, When the night its 
sphereless mantle wears. 

Sphereo'meter. rare. [f. Sphere jA] 

1. Naui. (See quots.) 

X862 Catal. Intemat. Exhib., Brit. II. No. 2773, A 
J * sphereometer ’, for facilitating the practice of gieat circle 
sailing. 1863 A. Young Nant. Diet. 361 Sphereometer, a 
contrivance ‘ for facilitating great circle sailing by obviating 
abstruse calculations *, 

2 . =Spherometer (Knight, 1884). 

Spheric (sfe*rik), a. and so. Forms : 6 

spherike, 6-8 sph.eri.ck (7 Bphear-, spheer-, 
sphoeriek), 7- 'spheric (8 sphserio, spherique). 
[ad. late L. spher-, sphmricus, ad. Gr. otyaipucbs, 
f. ertpaipa. Sphere sb., or F. sphiriqtu ( 14 th c.),= 
It. sferico, Sp. and Pg. esferico. The sb. corre- 
sponds to late L. spheerica fem.] 

A. adj. 1 . Of or relating to the sphere as a 
geometrical figure. (Cf. Spherical a. 2.) 

1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse s, I wil exhoi t you 
..to reade with great diligence.. Theodosius of sphenke 
Demonstrations. 1594 Davis Seamans Secrets n. (1607) 4 
Cutting the Equinoctiall at right Spherick Angles. 1704 
J. Harris Lex. Techn. I, Spherick Geometry, or Proj'cc . 
tion, is the Art of Describing on a Plane the Circles of the 
Spheie [etc.]. 1706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar, Matheseos 279 
Of Spheric Trigonometry. 1798 Hutton Course Math. 
(1807) II. sx The spheric segment pfn. 

2 . = Spherical a. 1. 

x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. I. 224 Foure round isles of 
Sphserick work. 1622 Drayton Poly-olb.xxsnii. 335 Stones 
of a spherick foim. 1673 Gregory in Rigaud Corr. Sci. 
Men (1841) II. 247, I spoke not so of spheric speculums. 
1733 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s. v. Lycoperdon . , The blood 
red sphseric lycoperdon. 1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. I. iv. 
178 The diving castles, roof'd with spheric glass. 1828 
Spearman Brit. Gunner (ed. 2) 134 It appears that when 
the spheric chamber is filled with powder, it has the advan- 
tage m point of range. 1855 Singleton Virgil I. 30 Behold 
with spheric mass a nodding world. 1883 Lanier Eng. 
Novel 273 The most ravishing combination of tendei curves 
and spheric softness. 

3 . Of or pertaining to, connected with, the 
spheres or heavenly bodies. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xx. cxl, Those rich Notes., 
Whose Comfort makes the spherick melody. 165a Benlowes 
Theobh. vu. xlii. No lines, poles, tropicks, zones can thee en- 
thrall, First mover of the Sphearick ball. 18x3 T. Busby 
Lucretius II. v. 863 What there he [re. the sun] borrows 
from the spheric skies, To parts opposing his advance 
supplies. 1844 Mrs. Browning Drama of Exile 2030 We 
shall leap up. To join the spheric company. x88o G. Mac- 
donald Diary Old SoulJ an. 20 Then harmony with every 
spheric song, And conscious power, would give sureness 
divine. 

B. sb. (Chiefly pi.) The mathematical study 
or science of the sphere ; spherica geometry and 
trigonometry. 

x66o Stanley Hist. Philos. III. 1. 53 Geometry is prece- 
dent to Sphaerick, as Station is to Motion 1730 Chamber- 
layne Relig . Philos, III. xxiv. § 9 Concerning Spherics, or 
the Intersections and Angles which the Circles make. 1757 
Phil. Trans. L. 422 We have (per spherics) sin. AE : x (radj 
::co-t. E:co-t. AH. xSzo Shelley Let M, Gisborne 94 
Conic sections, spherics, logarithms. 1867 Brandi: & Cox 
Diet, Sci., etc. III. 332/1 The practical application of 
spherics to navigation. 

Spherical (sfe-rikal), a. and sb. Forms : a. 

6 sperycall, 6-7 spherical!, 7- spherioal. j8. 
6-9 spheerieal (7 -all). 7. 7 sphearicall. [f. 
as prec. + -al.] 

A. adj. 1 , Having the form of a sphere (or a 
segment of a sphere); globular. 

a. 1323 Skelton Garl. Laurel 1514 Then to the heuyn 
sperycall vpwarde I gasid. 1570 Billingsley Euclid xi. 
def. 12. 316 The Sphericall superficies, which is the limite.. 
of a Sphere. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 308 The Eaith 
being, . . at the first forming of it, moi e perfectly sphericall. 
1698 Keill Exam. Th. Earth (1734) 275 He will not sup- 
pose, .that the Channel of the Sea is exactly of a Spherical 
surface. 1733 Hogarth Anal. Beauty 8_ Connected circular 
threads, or Tines, fanning a true spherical shell. 1805-17 
Jameson Char. Min, (ed. 3) 168 Supposing the molecules 
to be spherical. 1851 S. P. Woodward Mollnsca 38 Com- 
pletely spherical pearls can only be formed loose in the,, 
soft paits of the animal. 1871 B. Stewart Heat (ed. a) § 67 
A kind of flask, either cylindrical or spherical. 

Comb. 1804 Shaw Gen. Zool. V. ri. 432 Spherical-bodied 
Diodon, with triangular spines. 

p. 1570 Dee Math. Pref, Dj b, Perpendiculars diawen to 
the Sphsericall Superficies of the earth, x6xo Healey Si. 
Aug. Citie of God 483 A center is that point in the midst of a 
sphsericall body from whence all lines drawn to the circum- 
ference are equal. X658 Sir T, Browne Gard. Cyrus iv. 64 
Since many.. sphsericall seeds arise from angular spindles. 

? X705 Bp. Berkeley in Fraser Life (1871) 483 Segments of 
sphaarical surfaces. 1753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Lyco- 
perdon, The snow white spbasrical lycoperdon. 
y. 16x3 BlundeviVs Exerc. in. 11. vi. (ed. 4) 381 Sith the 
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earth and the water.. do make together one whole Sphear- 
icall or lound body. 

b. Of form or figure : Characteristic of a sphere. 
1527 Thorne in Hakluyt (1589) 257 To set the forme Spher- 
icallof the world in Plano after y ! trueruleofCosmographie. 
*553 Eden Treat . Nnu Ind. (Arb.J xi Wytb what ceitayne 
demonstrations the Astronomers and Geometricians, proue 
the earth to bee rounde, and the Spherical! or rounde forme 
to bee mooste perfecte. 1608 Tofsell Serpents 26o_They 
haue eyther a aphsericall and heauenly, or at least-wise an 
Ouall forme. 1098 Keill Exam, Th. Earth (1734) *37 The 
Figure of the Earth which the Theorist. rightly affirms not 
to have been exactly Spherical. 1803 Imison Set. fy Art T. 
237 The machine used on this occasion was formed of silk 
of a spherical figure. 1868 Lockyer Guillemin s Heavens 
(ed. 3) 96 Its form is not rigorously spherical. 

+ c. Spherical number, a number whose powers 
always terminate in the same digit as the number 
itself. Obs. (Cf. Circular a. 10.) 

The only spherical numbers are 5, 6, and 10. 

1646 Sia T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 219 As Plato first began, 
and some have endeavoured since by perfect and sphencall 
numbers. *658 — Gard. Cyrus iii. 53 The number of five 
is remarkable in every Circle, not only as the first sphasrical 
Number, but the measure of spliaarical motion. 1704 J. 
Harris Lex. Techn. I, Circular Numbers , or Spherical 
ones, according to some, are such whose Powers terminate 
in the Roots themselves, 
d. Circular, rare -1 . 

1730 A. Gordon Majffei's Amphitk. 126 A spherical Build- 
ing, with Towers at Intel vals, as the City Tusculana appears 
in the Coins of the Sulpician Family. 

2 . Math. a. Of lines or figures : Drawn in 3 or on 
the surface of, a sphere ; esp. spherical triangle. 

1371 Digges Pantom. iv. x. Y i b, The axis and spheric- 
all Diameter of thys Dodecaedron. *385 Blagravb Math, 
Jewel (title-p.), The whole Artes of Astronomy, .. Dyalling, 
Sphericall triangles, Setting figures [etc.]. 1632 J. Hay- 

ward tr. Biondi's Eromena 136 Such like were the reason- 
ings of sundry young Princes of divers Countries, who like 
sphericall lines came to meete all in one and the same center. 
1678 Hobbes Decam. Wks. 1845 VII. 162 The arch of a 

S iherical angle is the side opposite to the angle. 1713 tr. 

regory's Astron. (1726) I 476 The spherical Triangle PL T. 
1824-3 Encycl. Metrop. (1845) 1. 362/1 A spherical polygon 
is a portion of the surface of a sphere terminated by several 
arcs of great circles, i860 Cayley Math. Papers (1891) IV. 
428 The envelope of XY is a spherical conic. x86x Parker 
Introd. Gothic Arch. (ed. 2) Gloss. Ind. 230 Spherical tri- 
angle , a triangular opening with curved sides, used in clear- 
story windows. 1886 B. Brown Schola to Cathedral iv. 
268 The spherical pendentive, by which dome coustiuction 
was brought to perfection. 

b. Dealing with the properties of the sphere or 
spherical figures. 

*728 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Spherical Geometry, the Doc- 
trine of the Sphere. Ibid., Spherical Trigonometry, the 
Art of resolving Spherical Triangles. 1795 Playfair Elent. 
Georn. 279 Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
1832 Bristed Five Vrs. Eng. Unco. (ed. 2) 220 To make 
sure of the two questions in Spherical Trigonometry, on the 
first morning's paper. 

C. Of or pertaining to, characteristic of, arising 
from, the sphere or its properties. 

Chiefly in special collocations, as spherical aberration , 
excess, harmonic, inversion, projection, etc. : see the sbs. 

3 . Of or pertaining to the celestial spheres. 

*603 Shaks. Lear 1. ii, 134 As if we were . . Knaues, 
Theeues, and Treachers by Sphericall predominance, a 1619 
Fotherby Atheom. 11, xi. § 1 (1622) 310 This sphericall 
motion of the heauens. 1838 Mrs. Browning Isabel's Child 
xxxi, A harpwhose strings are.. tuned to music spherical. 

4. Spherical compasses, lathe : (see quots.). 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2264/2 Spherical Lathe, a lathe 
for turning spheres. 1891 Cent. Diet., Spherical compasses , 
a kind of calipers for measuring globular bodies, 

B. sb. A splxerical body. rare. 

1632 Gaule Magaslrom. xxvi. I ij, All these Arts are 
chiefly conversant about the spherical, or round, whether 
figure, or number, or motion : they are forced .. to confesse, 
that a perfect round, or spherical, is no where to be found. 

Sphericality (sferikae-Hti). [f, Sphertgal a.] 
The quality of being spherical ; sphericity. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v, v. 19 The Sphericality of 
this Terrestial Globe. 1780 Harris Philol. Enq. Wks. (1841) 
362 note. Let us, for example, call sphericality (if we may 
employ such a word) the essential 1 form to a bowl. 1844 
G. S. Faber Eight Dissert. (1845) II. 250 From an acquaint- 
ance with the earth’s sphericality. 1878 N, Amer. Rev. 
CXXVI. 373 A knowledge of the sphericality of the earth. 

Spherically (sfe'rikali), adv. Also 6 spher- 
ically. [f. Spherical «.+-ly 2,] In a spherical 
manner ; in the form, after the fashion, of a sphere. 

1392 T. Digges Descr. Ccelest. Orbs To Rdr., in L. Digges 
Prognost. Mj, The Sunne. .giueth lawes of motion to the 
lest [of the spheres], spbaerically dispersing his glorious 
beames of light thiough all this sacred Coelestiall Temple. 
a 1639 "WorroN in Reliq. (1651) 215 And it [re. the circle] 
seemes, besides, to have the approbation of Nature..: For 
birds do budd their nests Spherically. 1690 Leybourn Curs. 
Math 449 It may be concluded . .that it is Spherical, because 
it is Spherically illuminated. x88a Vines tr. Sacks' Bot. 
423 The projection, .swells up spherically at once. 

Sphericalness. rare. = Spherioality. 

*644 Digby Nat, Bodies iy. § 2. 27 Such bodies .. do 
receiue tbeire figure and limits from such letts as hinder 
them from attaining to that sphericalness e they ayme att. 
X704 Phil. Trans, XXV. 1728 The Sphericalness of the 
Apple of the Eye in Men. 1730 Bailey (fol.), Sphericity 
the Quality^ of a Sphere ; . .Sphericalness. 

Sph.eri.cist (sfeTisist). rare. [f. Sphebio a. 
+ -IST.] (See quot.) 

*897 Athenseum 29 May 7x6/1 One long tirade against 
the sphericists, or those who hold that the earth is round. 


Sphericity (sferrsiti). Also 7 spheerioity. 
[ad. mod.L. sphlr-, sphsericitas : see Spheric a. 
and -ity. So F. sphiricitt, It. sfericith , Sp. esfer- 
icidad, Pg. -idade. j 

1 1 . A spherical body or figure. Obs~ l 
1623 N. Carpenter Geogr. Del. m vii. in Such a spher- 
icity as hath the same center with the center of the Earth. 

2 . The quality of being spherical or having the 
form of a sphere. 

1623 N. Carpenter Geogr. Del. 1. ii. 38 The reasons., 
that in generall proue the Sphsencity of the Terrene globe 
are diuers. /bid. 11, v. 70 Forasmuch as this hath little or no 
propordon to the vast Sphzeracity [«c] of the Water. 1630 
Bulwer Anthropomet. 20 By some device to have their 
Heads.. rounded, that they may obtain a perfect Sphericity. 
1719 Phil. Trans. XXX. 1089 The Sphericity of the drops 
of Rain. 1789 Belsham Ess. I. xi\. 370 Sphericity.. tea 
property belonging to a complete globe. 1809 Hutton in 
Encycl. Metrop. (1843) III. 476/r Let two large glasses, 
of convenient sphericities, be placed at proper distances. 
1866 Comhill Mag. Aug. 164 Tastes differ about the colour 
of pearls... At Bombay those of yellow hue and perfect 
sphericity are pieferred. x88x Nature XXIII. 398 The 
sphericity characteristic of the liquid state, 
b. Of numbers : (see Spherical a. 1 c.) 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus 70 For the stability of 
tbis Number, he shall not want the sphericity of its nature, 
which multiplied in it self, will return into its own denomi- 
nation. 

Sphe*ricle. rare— 0 . [dim. of Sphere sb., on 
Latin types.] ‘A small sphere’ (Webster, 1847). 
Spherico- (sfe'riku), used as combining form of 
Spheric a. in a few terms, as spherico-cylindrical, 

- tetrahedral , -triangular adjs. 

1778 Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 69 The fourth and fifth shots 
were of a long form, which may be called spherico-cylin- 
drical, as they were cylindeis terminated by hemispherical 
ends. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 335/2 Buccal appendages 
spherico. tuangular. 1837 M. J. Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. 
§636. 556 Sporangia.. containing laigespherico-tetrahedral 
spores 1879 St. George’s Hasp. Rep. IX. 522 A concavo- 
convex spherico-cylindrical glass, in preference to a biconvex 
spherico cylindrical. 

Spheriform (sfieTif/jm), a. Also 7 sphery-. 
[ad. L. type *spheri -, sphairi/ormis : see Sphere 
sb. and -form:.] Having the form of a sphere; 

= Spherical a. 1. Also fig. 

1678 Cudworth TntelL Syst . r. iv. § 20. 378 God was said 
to be o-<j>aipoitS^s or Spheryform, by Xenophanes, only.. as 
being . . every way like and uniform. 1848 MartineaU Ess. <$■ 
Addr, (1891) II. 227 There is something spheriform in the 
Providence of humanity. 1869 — Ess. II. X76 A thing of 
spheriform perfection. 

Spherify, v. rare- 1 . [Cf. prec. and -fy.] 
trans. To invest with a spherical form. 

x866 R. Chambers Ess. Fasti. $ Hum. Ser- 1. 197 The 
same attractive force which sphenfies the tear of morning 
on the prickle of the thorn. 

Sphe-rioda ctyl. Zool. Also -yle. [a. F. 
spheriodactyle (Cuvier), f. Gr. <r<pcupiov, dim. of 
<T(pdipa sphere + Dactyl.] A gecko belonging to 
one of Cuvier’s subdivisions. Hence Spheixioda'c- 
tylous a. 

1838 Encycl. Metrop. (184s) XXV. 43/2 Spheriodactylous 
Geckos, .. with the tips of the toes terminating in a little 
smooth pellet. 1840 CuvieVs Anim. Kingd. 278 A fifth sub- 
division is composed of the Spheriodactyles, .. which are 
certain small Geckos [etc.]. 1845 Encycl. Metrop. Index, 
Spheriodactyls. 

+ Spherist. Obs .— 1 [f. Sphere sb. + -ist.] 
An observer of the spheres. 

x6oa E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies vi. iv. 438 
Neytherdo they call those characters, letters, .. but rather 
ciphers, or remembraunces, as those be which the Spherists 
or Astronomers do vse. 

II Spheriste'rion. rare— 1 , [ad. Gr. <s<ponpt<TT-q- 
piov , f. aepaupa ball.] A place for exercise in ball- 
play, In quot. _/?£•. 

1824 Landor /mag. Cmv., Arist. <$• Callisik. II. 339 What 
a spheristerion is opened here to the exercise of informers 1 
Sphero- (sflo-w), var. of SPHiEBO-, used as 
combining form of Sphere sb. (cf. F. sphiro-') in 
various terms, chiefly scientific and technical, 
as Spheroco nio Math., Spherocylimdric a 
Splie-rogram Math, (see quots.), Sphcrograph 
Naut., a device serving to facilitate the calculation 
of spherical problems. SpbexoTogy, the science, 
study, or theory of the sphere, f Sphero ‘machy 
[L. spk&romackia, Gr. ff<paipopaxtd\ (see quot.). 
Spheroma/niae, one who is passionately fond 
of playing at bowls. Sphexophyric a. Min., 
Spheropo’lar a. Geom ., Sphexoqua'xtio Math., 
Sphexosi'derite Min. (see quots.) Sphero- 
stiThite Min., a variety of stilbite, having the 
form of radiated spheres. 

Also, in recent works 0 Diets., spherolacteria, .cobaltite. 
-crystal, - mere , etc 

1867 Brande & Cox Diet. Sri., etc. III. 532/1 *Sphero - 
conic, tat section of a sphere by a quadric cone having its 
vertex at the centre. 1871 [see spheroquar tic\ 1825 J. 
Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 541 If a cylinder intersect a 
sphere of greater diameter than the cylinder, the arch is 
f&Jted *spnero-cylindric arch. 1870 Cayley Math. Papers 
(1894) VII. 403 In the figures called ‘*spherograms\.the | 
representation of a hemisphere is all that is required. 1838 
Merc. Marine Mag. V. 231 The *Spherograph, invented by 
Mr. Saxby, will shew.. the true bearing of the Sun at any 
time throughout the day. *867 Brande & Cox Diet. Sa., 


. etc. III. 532/1 Spherograph, an instiument invented for the 
I practical application of spherics te navigation. By its aid 
I any possible spherical triangle can be constructed without 
dividers or scales. 2636 Blount Glossogr., *Spheromachy, 
playing at Tennis, or Bowling. 1906 Genii. Mag. Dec. 631 
To us as to all *spheromaniacs, a good game at bowls is the 
finest spoit in the world. 1893 Dana Man. Geol. (ed. 4) 77 
The kind of mineral is indicated by the teims orthophync , 
if orthoclase ; . . * spherophyric, if containing spherical con- 
cretions, etc. 1867 Brande & Cox Diet. Set., etc. III. 532/1 
* Sphere- polar Reciprocal, [see] Polar Reciprocal. 1871 
Casey in Phil. Trans. CLXI. 585 On this account I have 
called this species of cyclide .. a *spheio-quartic. .. The 
sphero-quartic is the intersection of a spheie and a cone. 
/bid., A sphero-quartic is the envelope of a variable circle 
whose centre moves along the «phero-conic, and which cuts 
the circle J orthogonally. 1836 T. Thomson Min., Geol., 
etc. I. 444 Carbonate of Iron. Brownspar,. .*spherosiderite, 
spathose iron. 1862 Dana Min. 247 The globular concre- 
tions found in some amygdaloids or lavas have been called 
spherosiderite. 1843 Portlock Geol. 222 At Portrush it 
[Stilbite] occurs white, (?*Spherostilbite,) in implanted 
globules. 

Spheroid (sfiVroid), sb. and a. Also 7-9 
spheeroid, 8 spheroide. [ad. L. sphseroides, ad. 
Gr. ffcpcupoeidris, f. ccjmipCi ball : see -Oil). So F. 
spMroide{\ 556), It. sferoide, Sp. and Pg. esferoide.] 

A. sb. A body appioaching in shape to a sphere, 
esp. one formed by the revolution of an ellipse 
about one of its axes. Oblate , prolate spheroid-. 
see the adjs. 

2664 Barrow in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) II. 39 Were 
I to compute the portions of a sphere or spheioid, 1 should 
only use these rules, out of Archimedes. 1698 Keill Exam. 
Th. Earth (1734) 95 After the fashion of a broad spheroid 
which is geneiatea by the rotation of a semi Ellipsis round 
its lesser Axis. 1777 Phil. Trans. LVII. 285 Conceive now 
a spherical suiface. .to be carried about with the revolving 
spheroid. 1829 Chapters Phys. Sci. 41 In all cases, the 
centre of gravity tends towards the centre of the terrestrial 
spheroid, or to a point very near to it. 1834 Murchison 
Siluria vi. 134 [Mudstone] has a tendency to run into large 
spheroids. x88x Le Conte Sight 52 The form of a perfect 
eye is that of a spheroid of revolution about the optic axis. 

B. adj. - Spheroidal a. 

1767 Phil. Trans. LVIII. 32 As no two measurements., 
make the earth of the same spheroid figure. 1873 Cooke 
Fungi 62 Afterwards small sphanoid projections appear at 
certainpoints on the mycelium. 1884 Jefferies Red Deer 
iii. 42 The spheroid form concentiates more substance in a 
given measurement than any other. 

Spheroidal (sferoi'clal), a. Also aphseroidal. 
[f. Spheroid sb. + -al. So F. spheroidal, Sp. and 
Pg. esferoidal.'] 

1. Of form, figure, etc. : Characteristic of a spher- 
oid ; approximately spherical. 

1781 Phil. Trans. LXXI. 503 Allowing for the spheroidal 
figure of the earth. 1802 Playfair Illustr. Huttonian The, 
493 To account for its assuming the spheroidal figure. 1845 
1 odd & Bowman Phys. Anat. 1. 13B The spheroidal form 
of the cranium. x8go Science-Gossip XXVI. 49/1 While 
the heavier poitions..were being drawn together so as to 
acquire a spheioidal contour. 

b. Spheroidal condition or state : (see quots. 
i860 and 1871). 

*855 Scoffern in Orr’s Circ. Sri., Elem. Chem. 190 If it 
be projected upon a capsule of platinum, maintained at a 
red heat, the_ salt.. will assume the spheioidal condition. 
i860 Ure's Diet, Arts (ed. 5) III. 732 Spheroidal state, the 
name given by Boutigny to the condition assumed by water 
when piojected into red hot vessels. 187X B. Stewart Heat 
(ed. 2) § no Vaporization in the Spheroidal Condition, where 
a liquid evaporates slowly although in appaient contact 
with a very hot substance. 

2. Having the form of a spheroid. 

1798 Hutton Course Math. (1807) II. 348 The spheroidal 
hollow in the bottom of the bore. 1822 J. Parkinson Out- 
lines Oryctol. 77 A stony polypifer, fixed, in a simple hemi- 
spbasncal or sphseroidal mass. 1867 J. Hogg Microsc. 11. i. 
271 A splitting up.. into six or eight masses, which become 
spheroidal spoiules. 1878 Newcomb Pop, Astron. iv. iii. 
998 A constant flattening of the spheroidal atmosphere. 
Comb. 1891 Moullin Surg. 138 Spheroidal-celled Cancer 
..occurs in the breast,., nose, and palate, 
b. In special applications (see quots.). 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 2og Spheroidal, 
when its surface consists of forty-eight convex faces, as 
in the diamond. 1842 Gwilt Archit. Gloss., Spheroidal 
Bracketing, that formed to receive the plastering of a 
spheroid. x88r Mivart Cat 26 Or they may he rounded, 
foiming spheroidal epithelium. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 
III. 977 Spheroidal carcinoma is rare in the large intestine. 

3 . Dealing with the properties of spheroids. 
1876-7 Cayley Math. Papers (1896) IX. 197 The funda- 
mental formulae of Spheroidal Trigonometry are those which 
belong to a right-angled triangle. 

Hence Sphexoi’dally adv., after a spheroidal 
manner ; so as to form spheroids. 

1888 Q. Jrnl. Geol. Soc. XLIV. 450 The great mass of 
Mynyda-y-Rhiw. . is largely built up of spheroidally jointed 
rock. 

Spheroidical (sfeioi-dikal), a. [f. Spheroid 

sb. + -IOAL.] 

1 . = Spheroidal a. 2. 

X698 Phil. Trans. XXXIII. 254 Because.. I navealready 
sbew’d that the Surface of the Ocean is spheroidical and 
not spherical. 1713 Derham Phys.-TheoC. vm. vi. (1732) 
378 Its leaves expanded, minister to the germination of 

f lobular, and other spheroidical balls. 1787 Gentl. Mag, 
fov. 993/1 The barrows.. are.. in general nearly spheroid- 
ical. 1823 De Qumcpt Lett. Lang, (i860) 128 Any whatever 
of. the larger spheroidical fruits. 1831 H. Lloyd Light $ 
Vision in. L 265 The bounding surfaces of the refracting 
media, however, are not spherical,, .but spheroidical. 


SPHEROIDICALLY. 


SPHINX. 


2. = Spheroidal a. i. 

1708 J. Keill Aninu Secret. 163 The Globule would be 
pressed into a Spheroidical Form. 17x0 Brit. Apollo III. 
No. 118. 1/2 The Spheroidical Figure of the Earth. 1845 
Herschel Ess. (1837) 666 The change of spheroidical form. 
Hence Spheroi'dically adv , spheroidally. 

1786 Jefferson Writ. (1839) II- 69 We may, therefore, 
conclude it impossible for the poles of the earth to shift, 
if it was made spheroidically. 

Splie : roidi city. [Cf. prec. and -ioity.] The 
state or character of being spheroidal. 

1833 Scoffern in Orr's Circ. Sci., Elern. Client. 189 The 
phenomenon of spheroidicity, or calefaction, . . must have 
been noticed. 1867 Denison Astron. without Math. 7 The 
spheroidicity of the earth or any other planet is usually 
called its ellipticity. 

Spheroidism, rare. [f. Spheroid sb. + -ism.] 
The fact of being a sphenoid. 

1728 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Earth, Mons. Cassini has found, 
that the Degrees of a Meridian grow larger, the fui ther we 
go towaids the Line by one Eight hundredth Part of every 
Degree; which puts the Spheroidism of the Earth past 
Question. 1903 Engineer a Jan. 42/3 Most makers of flash 
boilers repudiate the idea that spheroidism manifests itself. 

+ Spheroidity. 06s. rare. [f. Spheroid a: 
+ -ITY.] Spheroidicity. 

1740 Cheyne Regimen 5 The Rotundity, or at least the 
Spheroidity of its constituent particles. 1794 G. Adams 
Nat. <$• Exp. Philos. IV. xlii. 133 The orbit of the earth 
has an eccentricity, more than double in proportion to 
the spheroidity of its globe. 

Spherometer (sfeip'mftai). Also sphaaro- 
meter. [ad. F. spherombtre : see Sphero- and 
-meter.] An instrument for measuring the spher- 
icality or curvature of bodies or surfaces. 

1827-8 Herschel in Encycl. Metrop. (1843) IV. 567 The 
‘ Spherometer ', a delicate species of calibre contrived by M. 
Biot. 1830 — Study Nat. Philos. 355 The elegant invention 
of the spni aeometer, . . s ibstituting the sense of touch for that 
of sight in the measurement of minute objects. 1876 Catal. 
Set. App. S. Kens. 29 Spherometer for measuring spherical 
curves, with true gun-mctal plane. 

Comb. 1003 Nature 12 March 442/2 The spherometer- 
calliper, which, we believe, was used with success in the 
testing of the instruments employed in the transit of Venus 
expeditions. 

Spherular (sfe'rizllai), a. [f. Spherule sb. + 
-ARl.l Having the form of a spherule. 

x8ao Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. I 429 Having a spherular 
nucleus, giving rise to radii in all duections. 1822-7 Good 
Study Med. (1829) II. 34 Instead of being annular wheels 
with iron axles, they are spherular wheels with iron tiers. 
1889 Nature XXXIX. 315/2 Sphei ular bodies consisting of 
radially- aggregated fibres of a single mineral. 

Sph.e rulate, a. Ent. rare [ad. mod.L. 
sphaeruldl-us.] (See quot.) 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. xlvi. 274 Sphendate, 

. .having one or more lows of minute tubercles. 
Spherule (bfeTiwl). Also 8 sphasrule. [ad. 
L. sifter-, sphxrula, dim. of sphgera Sphere sb. 
Cf. F. sphirule .] 

1. A little sphere ; a small or minute spherical 
or globular body. 

1665 Hooke Mtcrogr. 85 A Spherule or Globe. 1713 
Derham Phys.-Theol. 79 note, Tile Particles of Water thus 
mounted up by the Heat, are visibly Sphaerules of Water, 
if viewed with a Microscope. 1752 Phil. Trans. XLVII. 437 
Each.. was composed of ten or twelve angular and chrys- 
talline spherules. 18x3 T. Busby Lucretius II. vi. Comm, 
p. vii, The density of the spherules is less and less as the parts 
recede from the centre. 1832 Dana Crust. 1. 642 Minute, 
ruby-red spherules. 1875 M. Collins Sweet <5- Twenty 1. x, 
A fountain . . throwing its showers of perennial spherules into 
the air untiringly. 

attrib. c 1790 Imison Sch. Arts I. 213 In using. these 
spherule microscopes, the objects are to lie placed in one 
locus, and the eye in the other. 

2. Bot. ‘ A globose peridium, with a central open- 
ing, through which sporidia are emitted * (Lindley). 

1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) IV. 391 Spherules in 
heaps, but mrt confluent, globular, very small. 

Sph.eruli.te (sfe'riwlait). Also spheerulite. 
[f. JL. sphmrula Spherule + -ite 12 a and 2 b.] 

1. Min. A concretionary substance found in small 
spherular masses in certain rocks. 

1823 W. Phillips Min. (ed. 3) 209 Sphserulite. .occurs in 
small roundish masses, sometimes aggregated in the botry. 
oidal form. C1840 Encycl. Metrop. VI. 516/1 Sphaeiulite.. 
occurs in small spheroidal and botryoidal masses imbedded 
in pearlstone and pitchstone. 1862 Dana Min. 337 Spher- 
uhte is a kind of pearlstone, occurring m small globules in 
massive pearlstone. 1889 Science-Gossip XXV. 47 Spberulite 
and pitchstone from Arran. 

b. A spherular concretion of this nature. 

1863 Dana Man. Geol. § 8. 88 [Pearlstone] often contains 
spherical concretions, called spherulites, which consist of 
feldspar with an excess of quartz, x886 Gr.iitia Class-Bk. 
Geol. 214 In some obsidians, little spherulites of a dull grey 
enamel-like substance have made their appearance. 

2. Palxont. A genus of fossil molluscs. 

In early use in L. form Sphasrulltes. 

1834 Griffith tr. Cuvier All. 92 Sphserulites, .. where the 
valves are roughened by irregularly raised plates. 1841 
Miller O. R. Sandst. viii. 133 The hippurites, sphaerulites, 
and nummulites of the same formations, in Greece, Italy, 
and Spain. 1847 Ansted Anc. World x. 241 One suen genus 
is called Sphserulite... They seem most nearly allied to the 
inhabitants of those univalve shells of which the limpet is 
the present representative. 

Spherulitic (sferisflrtik), a. Geol. and Min. 
Also sphserulitio. [f. prec. (sense 1) + -10.] 
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1 . Of rocks, etc. : Containing, or composed of, 
spherulites. 

* 8 33-4 J* Phillips Geol in Encycl Metrop. VI. 761/1 That 
concretionary structure which reminds us of some kinds of 
obsidian and sphstulitictiaps. 1863 Dana Man. Geol. § 6. 
88 Spherulittc obsidian. Contains small. feldspathic concre- 
tions. 1889 Science-Gossip XXV. 216 Pitchstone (ordinary, 
banded, and spheruhtic). 

2. Pettaining to, characteristic of, spherulites. 

1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta’s Rocks Class. 86 Sphei ulitic 01 

Globuliferous. A texture so named, somewhat similar to 
the oolitic. 1879 Rutley Stud, Racks xi. 184 Spheruhtic 
structure is sometimes developed in artificial glass. 

3 . Having the foim or eharactei of a spherulite. 

1888 Rutley Rock-Forming Mm. 130 Sections passing 
through the centies of these spherulitic bodies. 

Spherulitize (sfe-ruffliteiz), v. Geol. [f. 
Spherulite.] traits. To render spherulitic. 

1889 Q. Jml. Geol. Soc. XLV. 230 The milk-white frag- 
ments of felstone . .are, at places, spherulitized, and contain 
abundant microliths. 

Sphe'rulitoid, a. Geol. [f. as prec. + -oid.] 
Mote or less spherulitic in structure. 

1889 Q. Jml. Geol. Soc. XLV. 248 Chains of stellate 
spherulttoid enclosures along the curved surface of a crack. 

Sphery (sfi» - ri), a. Also 6 spherie, 7 
spheary, 9 spherey. [f. Sphere sb.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to, connected with, the spheres 
or heavenly bodies ; sphere-like. 

1390 Shaks. Mids N. 11. iL 99 What wicked and dissem- 
bling glasse of mine, Made me compare with Hermias 
sphery eyne ? X634 Milton Counts 1021 Love vertue,. She 
can teach ye how to clime Higher then the Spheary chime. 
x8x6 Keats Ep. to Bro. George 4 In seasons when I've 
thought No spherey strains by me could e'er be caught 
From the blue dome. x8i8 — Endym. in. 33 A thousand 
Powers. .Hold sphery sessions for aseason due. 2867 Jean 
Ingelow Christ's Resnrr. xxii, Hurrying down the sphery 
way Night flies. 1882 Symonds Anirni Figura 121 Discord 
that jars upon the sphery tune. 

2. Having the form of a sphere. Also Comb. 

1600 Lane Tom Tel-troth 183 Astrcncmie . . hath lost By 

cruell fate her starre-embroidred coate ; Her spherie globe 
ill dangers seas is tost, And in mishap her instruments doe 
floate. 1871 B. Taylor Faust in. (1B86) 274 This way, ye 
gloomy, sphery-bodied, monster throng [of phantoms] 1 

Spheterize (sfe-tereiz), v. rare. [ad. Gr. 
fftpertplfav, f. atpirtpos one’s own.] trans. To 
make one’s own ; to appropriate. 

1779 Sir W. Jones Let. in Parr's Wks. (1828) 1 . 109 Re- 
member to 1 eser ve for me a copy of your book. . I am resolved 
to sphetenze some passages of it. 1893 Academy 30 Mar. 
279/1 By filching a purse or spheterizing a neighbours 
spoons. 

II Sphex (sfeks). Ent. PI. sphe-ges (sff dgfz) 
[a. Gr. atpTjt (pi. <r<pfjic&) wasp.] A genus of digger- 
wasps ; a wasp of this genus. 

2797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVII. 689/2 Sphex, Ichneumon 
Wasp, or Savage. 1803 Bingley Zool. (ed. 3) III. 354 Many 
species of the Sphex are common in England ;. .their larvae 
feed on dead insects, in the bodies of which the parent 
Spheges lay their eggs. *857 Gosse Omphalos 319 Immense 
tribes of solitary Bees, Wasps, and Spheges. 1881 Darwin 
Veg. Mould 93 A sphex.. stocks US nest with paralysed 
grasshoppers. 

attrib. 1807 J- E. Smith Phys. Bot. 196 An insect of the 
Sphex or Ichneumon kind. 18x5 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xi. 
(x8i8) I. 351 Similar laborious exertions are not confined to 
the bee or Sphex tribe. 1897 Contemp. Rev. June 869 A 
spbex-wasp stings into helplessness the caterpillars it has 
selected. 

Hence Sphe-xide, a wasp belonging or related to 
the genus Sphex. 

xBs8 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. II. 230 In the Hymenoptera, 
such as wasps, bees, sphexides, &c. the extremity of the 
abdomen incloses a sting, calculated for attack or defence. 

Sphincter (sfrgktai). Anat. Also 7 sphync- 
ter. [a. L. sphincter, ad. Gr. atpiyKrqp band, 
contractile muscle, f. <r<ptyyeiv to bind tight. So 
F, sphincter , It. sfintere , Sp. and Pg. esfinter .] 

1 . A contractile mnscular ring by which an ori- 
fice of the body (in man or animals) is normally 
kept closed. 

Sometimes with Latin genitive of the part, as Sphincter 
ani, vagina, vesicse. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man vii. 97 Some [Arteries] to- 
gether with certaine Ueynes of Vena caua, do flowe to the 
Muscles called the Sphincter. 1594!'. B. La Primaud. Fr. 
Acad. II. 332 This straight gutte hath this muscle, which 
the physicions call sphincter. 1623 Hart Arraignm. Ur, 
ii. 4 The two muscles called Sphyncters. 2691 Phil. Tram. 
XVII. 819 The Fibres that compose the Sphincter of the 
Bladder 1740-x Berkeley in Fraser Life (1871) viii. 
263, I have also known tow, dipped in brandy and thrust 
into the fundament, to be effectual in strengthening that 
sphincter. 1759 Goldsm. Bee No. 4 p 26 A glutinous liquid, 
which., it spins into thread, coarser or finer as it chooses to 
contract or dilate its sphincter. -2807 Med. Jml. XVII. 421 
In the lower part [of the pupil], the divided fibres of the 
sphincter receded. 1831 G. F. Richardson Geol. (1855) 245 
A lung., which opens and shuts, at the will of the animal, 
by the action of a muscular sphincter. 287a Huxley 
Physiol. 145 The muscular fibres are so disposed as to. form 
a sort of sphincter around the aperture of communication, 
b. tramp, and fig. 

1737 M. Green Spleen 697 Debarr’d the pleasure to im- 
part By av’rice, sphincter of the heart. 275a Phil. Trans. 
XLVII, 455 The animal [i. e. a coral-insect], when it wanted 
to come forth from its niche, forced the sphincter at its 
entrance. 2837 P. Keith Bot. Lex . 335 Their edge has the 
appearance of being a sort of thickened sphincter capable of 
opening and shutting. 


2. a. attrib as sphincter-fibre , -power ; also 
sphincter-muscle, = sense 1. 

2625 Crooks Body of Man 422 Euen the muscles haue a 
, motion which we call Tonicum motum, . . especially the two 
sphincter muscles.. 1676 Phtl. Trans. XI. 603 His sence 
I was... that they might be rather numerous, though small, 
Sphincter-muscles. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1824) III. 15 
A bony paitition, which is closed by a sphincter muscle on 
the inside. 1808 Barclay Muse. Motions 463 Sphincter 
muscles cannot open themselves. 2876 Curling Bis. Rectum 
1 169 A large part of the sphincter muscle may be excised 
without seriously weakening the retentive power of the 
anus,'«. 2879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. IX. 348 The margin of 
this opening possessed slight sphincter power. 2897 A llbntt’s 
Syst. Med. III. 365 A spasm of the sphincter fibres at the 
lower end of the circular coat of the oesophagus. 

b. Comb., as sphincter-contracting, - inhibitory , 
•like adjs. 

1841 Penny Cycl. XXI. x6o/i The closing appears to be 
effected by sphincter-like muscles. 2899 AUmUt's Syst. 
Med. VI. 773 A sphincter-contracting centre, closely asso- 
ciated with a sphincter-inhibitory centre. 

Hence SpMncte’rio a., of or pertaining to, of 
the nature of, a sphincter. Also SpM'notrate a. 
Recent Diets, give sphincteral and sphincte’rial. 

1883 Duncan Clin. Lecl. Dis. Women (ed. 2) viii. 54 This 
is a.sphincteric opening, and during the child-beai ing period 
of life it must open and close. 2884 G. B. Kelsey Bis. 
Rectum <4 Anus v. 106 No amount of sphinctenc contiaction 
would close it. 2887 Sollas in Encycl. Brit, XXII. 415 
Which communicates thiough a sphinctrate aperture. 

Sphi’XLgal, a. rare . [f, sphing- stem of 
Sphinx.] Resembling that of a sphinx. 

2851 B. W. Ball El/in-Land 1. 21 No sphingal countenance 
more calm, Than his majestic face. 

t Sphrngiau, a. Obs.- 1 In 7 Bphyngian. 
[f. as prec.] = Sphinxian a. 

1620 Bp. Hall Hon. Marr. Clergy i. iv. (1628) 744 These 
spliyngian riddles are for better heads. 

+ Sphingture, obs. variant of Sphincter. 

1612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1633) 6 The Sphingtmes 
or gathering muscles of the fundament, will not of them- 
selves without resistance be opened. 

Sphinx (sfiijks). PI. sphinges (sfrndgzz), 
sphinxes. Also 5 spynx, 7-8 (9) sphynx. 
[a. L. Sphinx , a. Gr. 'Xtyiyt (stem %tpiyy-), app. 
f. <r<piyyeiv to draw tight. So F. sphinx , It. sfinge , 
Sp. and Pg. esfinge.] 

In generalized senses usually with small initial ; otherwise 
with capital S. 

1 . Gr. Mythol. A hybrid monster, usually de- 
scribed as having the head of a woman and the 
(winged) body of a lion, which infested Thebes 
until the riddle it propounded was solved by 
CEdipus ; also, any monster of a similar form and 
character. 

2420-2 Lydg. Thebes 1. 624 And as I rede, Spynx this 
monstre hight. Ibid. it. 2158 At thylke mount wher that 
Spynx was slawe. 1382 Sidney Apol. Poet. (Arb.) 53 What 
that before tyme was, I thinke scarcely Sphinx can tell. 
2388 Shaks. L. L.L. iv. iii. 342 Subtill as Sphinx, as sweet 
and musicall, As bright Apoilos Lute. 1613 G. Sandys 
Trav, 131 The vpper part of a Sphinx resembled a maide, 
and the lower a Lion. 2649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems 
Wks. (171-0 40/2 Geryons, Haipyes, Dragons, Sphinges 
Strange, Wheel, where in spacious gires the fume doth 
range. 2729 Mandeville Fab. Bees II. 266 Do you lay any 
Stress upon Sphinxes, Basilisks, flying Dragons, and Bulls 
that spit Fire? 2736-7 tr. Keyslers Trav. (1760) III. 146 
Several relievo’s of plaster, representing a sphynx, a griffin, 
and other imaginary animals. 2820 Shelley Prometh. Unb. 

1. 347 Thou Sphinx, subtlest of fiends Who ministered to 
Thebes.. unnatural love, and more unnatural hate. 2883 
Fortn, Rev. Feb, 193 The sphinx had an awkward habit of 
swallowing up those who could not guess her riddles. 

b. transf. A person characterized by some 
quality of the Sphinx; esp. one who propounds or 
presents a difficult question or problem. 

1603 B. Jonson Sejanus 11 iii. [in. i.], I am not Oedipus 
inough, To vnderstand this Sphynx. x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. 
Brit. ix. xii. § 8. 670/1 The Sphynx, who is said to be the 
Author of this ambiguous Riddle, . . was Adam de Torleton. 
1808 Sporting Mag. XXX- 200 A lady named Gibson, one 
of the sphynxes of Fleet-market. 2837 Kingsley Ten V. 
Ago xxvii, He was a sphinx, a chimera, a lunatic broke 
loose, who took unintelligible delight in getting wet, and 
dirty, 2884 Bath Herald 23 Oct. 3/3 Mr. Dodson has for 
many years been a political sphinx. 

c. fig. A thing or subject of a mysterious or 
inscrutable nature. 

a 2620 Healey Cebes (2636) no For ignorance is a Sphynx 
unto man. 1678 Yng. Man's Call. 46 It is the philosophers 
sphinx, which however it may seem to propound toyes, yet 
devoureth all (as that did) who fall unwisely into its un- 
braces. 28^6 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 23 History 
fairly questioned is no Sphinx. 

2 . A sculptured, carved, or moulded figure of an 
imaginary creature having a human head and breast 
combined with the body of a lion. 

The Egyptian sphinxes usually exhibit male heads and 
wingless bodies; in the usual Greek type the head is female 
and the body winged, 

a. 2579-80 North Plutarch (1896) V. 320 He had a Sphinx 
of Yvory geven him by Verres. 2738 Ld. Chesterf. in 
Common Settse 4 Mar. (1730) 33 A Spnynx of curious Work- 
manship and of inestimable value. 2789 Mrs. Piozzi Jbum. 
France I. 40s There is a sphinx upon it. .mighty clearly 
expressed. 2863 Livingstone Zambesi iv. 97 The southern 
end of the raDge rises in the form of an unfinished sphinx. 
2877 Amelia B. Edwards Up Nile Pref. p. xv, The stone 
lips of a colossal Sphinx, burted'to the neck in sand. 

/ 3 . 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1290 Setting up ordin- 
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SPICATE. 


arily before the.. gates of theii temples, certaine Sphinges. 
1678 Cudworth Intel! Syst. 315 With which agreeth also 
the Testimony of Plutarch, he adding a further Confirma- 
tion thereof from the Egyptian Sphinges. 1863 Ld. Lytton 
Ring Amasis II. 32 The beautiful serious sphinges, with 
their smooth lion-limbs, and serene human faces. 1877 Times 
17 Feb. 4/s There are handles ornamented with bull’s heads, 
winged sphinges [etc.]. 

y. 1631 Cleveland Poems 31 As Temples use to have their 
Porches wrought With Sphynxes, creatures of an antick 
draught. 1766 Walpole Lett. (1857) IV. 492 Two sphynxes 
in stone, with their heads coquetly reclined. 1814 Heyne 
Tracts on India 336 In the Conjeveram pagoda there are 
pillars resting on sphynxes. 1888 F. Hume Mme. Midas 
x. iii, The motionless calm which the old Egyptians gave to 
their sphinxes. 

b. spec. The colossal stone image of this kind 
near the pyramids of El-Gizeh in Egypt 
1613 Pukchas Pilgrimage vi. i. I. 467 Not farre hence is 
that Sphynx, a huge Colosse, with the head of a Maid, and 
bodie of a Lion. 1687 A, Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. I. 11. 
v. 134 It is said, that this Sphynx, so soon as the Sun was 
up, gave responses to any thing it was consulted about. 
1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XV. 681/2 The great sphynx was 
in his [Pliny’s] time upwards of 62 feet above the surface of 
the ground. 1820 Keats Hyperion I. 31 Her face was large 
as that of Memphian sphinx. 1869 Rawlinson Anc. Hist. 
68 Thothmes I V,who cut the great sphinx near the Pyramids. 
*870 Loftie Ride in Egypt 162 To some the Sphinx is part 
of the great ‘ Time-passage * theory. 

3. A kind of ape ; in mod. use, a sphinx-baboon. 
1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 17 The Sphinx or Sphinga 

is of the kinde of Apes. . . In the promontory of the farthest 
Arabia, neerDira, are Sphinges, and . . Lyons. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage vi. i. 1 . 466 Other Apes there arestore,. .Satyres 
with feet Tike Goats, and Sphynges, with breasts like women 
and hairie. 1871 Cctssells Nat. Hist. 1. 148 This excited 
the indignation of the Sphinx, who trotted off to the further 
end of his cage. 

4. An insect belonging to the lepidopterous 
genus Sphinx or to the family represented by this, 
so called from the attitude frequently assumed by 
the caterpillar. 

1753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl., Sphinx ,..a name given by 
Mr. Reaumur to a very singular species of caterpillar. 1816 
Kirby & Sp. Entemol. xxiii. (1818) II. 36g_ The most re- 
markable insects in this respect are the sphinxes, and from 
this they doubtless took their name of hawk-moths. 1824 
Forsyth Fruit Trees xxvii. 396 The Sphinges appear either 
early in the morning, or after sunset. 1868 Rep. US. Com- 
missioner Aerie. C1869) 310 This order [sc. Lepidoptera] has 
been di video into three groups, called . . butterflies, sphinges, 
and moths. 188* Cassell's Nat. Hist. VI. 25 The larvae of 
many Sphinges, etc., construct a cell in the ground. 

6 . a. attrib., as sphinx-enigma , -face, -figure , 
•form, -question, -riddle. 

*83* [G. Long] Egypt. Antitj. I. x. 218 So great is the 
variety of forms in which sphinx-figures occur. Ibid. 223 
Some light on the origin of the sphinx-form. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. 1. vi. i, WhatSphinx-questions; which thedistracted 1 
world . . must answer or die I 1863 — Fredk. Gt. xm. i, One 
must act, and act at once; but it is a perfect sphinx-enigma 
to say How. 1886 W. Graham Social Probl. 41 The verit- 
able sphinx-riddle which not to solve is to be destroyed. 
tgba Cent. Mag. Feb. 310/2 Yon still might see . . the sphinx 
face of the old West, smiling, mysterious, alluring, 
b. Comb., as sphinx-faced, -guarded, -lined. 

1836 Kane Ant. Expi. I. vii. 69, I have,. heard that the 
close approach to land of these sphinx-faced monsters [jc. 
walrus] poi tends a storm. 1837 J. Hamilton Less.fr. Gt. 
Biogr. 88 The Pharaohs sleep grandly in their sphinx- 
guarded sepulchres. 1863 J. fi. Ingraham Pillar of Fire 
in. viii. 383 [Pharaoh] proceeded.. along the sphinx-lined 
avenue to the teirace of the Nile. 

e. Special combs. : sphinx-baboon, the Guinea 
Baboon {Cynocephalus or Papio sphinx)] sphinx- 
moth, s sense 4 . 

1839 Darwin Sum. Voy. Nat. III. ii. 37 Whenever I saw 
these little creatures.. J was reminded of the sphinx moths. 
1871 Cassells Nat, Hist, 149 The Sphinx Baboon . , is com- 
monly seen in menageries, and stuffed in museums. 

Hence Sphi'nxlan a., of or pertaining to the 
Sphinx; sphinx-like, SpM’nxily adv., in a 
sphinx-like manner. SphPnxine a., character- 
istic of the Sphinx; enigmatical, mysterious. 
Sphi'nxineness, sphinx-like obscurity. 

1598 Marston Pygmal., Sat. ii, 142 And jta such pitchy 
clouds enwrapped beene His *Sphinxian riddles, that old 
Oedipus Would be amaz’d, 1746 Brit. Mag, 53 Like the 
Monster represented in the Sphinxian Riddle. 1889 Jml. 
Educ. 1 Nov. 575/1 The CEdipus to this sphinxian enigma 
seems unlikely to make his appearance. 1889 Pall Mall G. 23 
Nov. 4Mr.Marston smiled *sphinxily. 1843 Mrs.Browning 
in Lett. R. Browning 4 E.B, Barrett (1899) I 53 People say 
of you and of me.. that we love the darkness ana use a 
*spbinxine idiom in our talk. 1845 — Lett. (1897) 1 . 234 The 
sin of Sphinxine literatuie I admit. Have I not struggled 
hard to renounce it 1 Ibid., Tellme honestly, .if anything 
like the *Sphinxineness of Browning, you discover in me. 

Sphinx-like, a. [f. prec.] Resembling (that 
of) the Sphinx ; esp. enigmatical, mysterious, in- 
scrutable, insoluble. 

1837 [Miss Maitland] Lett. Madras (1843) 136 She was 
an immense cieatuie, but young, and lather a good sphinx- 
like face. 1839 Bailey Fes/us 137 The sphinx-like heart . . 
Loathes life the moment that life’s riddle is read. *885 ‘ Mrs. 
Alexander* At Bay iv , 1 1 know nothing. I have seen very 
little. I suspect every thing.' ' What a sphinx-like reply.’ 

Sphondyle, variant of Spondyle. 
Spho’ndyloid, sb, and a. [f. Gr. atybvlvkos, 
var. of trnivBvKos : see Spondyle.] a. A solenoid, 
b. Solenoidal. 

1852 Faraday Exper, Res. Electr , (1855) HI- 4=4 The 
magnet, with its surrounding sphondyloid of power. Ibid. 


428 When, .a magnet, .is made into a horseshoe form, we see 
at once that the lines of force and the sphondyloids are 
greatly distorted. Ibid. 422 note. The sphondyloid body. 
Sphragid(e. rarer 0 , [ad. L. sphragTd-, 
sphragis or Gr. cr<j>payX8-, <r<ppay’is seal, sealing 
earth.] Lemnian earth, sigillated earth. 

1828-32 Webster, Sphragid (1847 Sphragide). 

II Sphragistes (sfradgi*stfz). [a. Gr. a<ppa- 
ytarys sealer : cf. next.] An Egyptian priest •who 
kept and used the temple seal. 

1847 Leitch tr. C. 0. Midler's Anc. Art § 230. 201 The 
Egyptians used many signet rings. Even sacrifices were 
sealed by the sphragistes. 1838 Birch Anc. Pottery I. 28 
One of whom was also a sphragistes or sealer. 
Sphragistic (sfradgrstik), sb. and a. [ad. F. 
sphragistique or Gr. cr<ppdyi<TTUC-6s, f, aQpayls seal.] 

A. sb. pi. The scientific study or knowledge of 
seals or signet rings. 

1836 Partington's Brit. Cycl., Lit., etc. III. 837/1 Sphra- 
gistics, a branch of diplomatics which teaches the history of 
seals and the means which they afford of determining the 
genuineness of the documents to which they are attached. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to, relating to or 
dealing with, seals or signet rings. 

1884 A thenxum 10 May 602 His unrivalled knowledge of 
sphragistic archaeology. 1887 Wyon Gt. Seals Eng. p. xvii, 
The seals follow and illustrate the., successive styles of 
English sphragistic art. 

Sphragitid, a. rare — l . [ad. F. sphragilide, ad. 
Gr. acppdytTis, f. ctypdyis seal.] = Sigillated ppl. a. 

1694 Motteux Rabelais iv. liv. (1737) 224 The Sphragitid 
Earth [is produced] at Lemnos. 

Sphygmio, a. and sb. rare. Also 8 sphug- 
miok. [ad. mod.L. sphygmicus , Gr. a^vy/imbs, 
f. a<pvyp.6s : see next.] a. sb.pl. The study of the 
pulse, b. adj. ‘Pertaining to the pulse, or to the 
knowledge or doctrine of the pulse * (Craig, 1849 ). 

1707 Floyer Physic. Pulse-Watch 336 The Ignorance of 
the Europeans in the Sphugmicks Science. 

Sphygmo- (sfi-gmo), a. Gr. aQvypo-, com- 
bining form of <r<pvyp6s pulse (f. etpvfav to beat or 
throb), used in various scientific terms : Sphyg- 
modyna*meter (see quot.). Sphygmogram, a 
diagram of pulse-beats as traced by the sphygmo- 
graph. Sphy ’gmo graph, an instrument which 
records the movements of the pulse by means of 
tracings ; hence sphy'gmograph vb. Sphygmo- 
gra’phic a., of or pertaining to, effected or pro- 
duced by, the sphygmograph. Sphy gmo •- 
graphy, scientific description of the pulse or 
registration of pulse-beats. Sphygmowano-- 
meter, Sphygmo’meter, an instrument for 
measuring the force or rate of the pulse, Sphyg- 
mome’trio a., relating to measurement of the 
pulse. Sph.ygmoph.one, an instrument by which 
pulsations are rendered audible. Sphygmo- 
pho-nio a., pertaining to the sound of pulsations. 
Sphygmoscope, au instrument for examining the 
pulse. 

1876 Catal. Sci. Afp. S. Kens, sax *Sphygmodynameter, 
an apparatus for estimating the pressure of the blood [etc.]. 
*887 Brit. Med. Jml, 14 May 1045/1 Dr. Suckling also 
showed a number of ‘'sphygmograms. *898 A llbutt's Syst. 
Med, V. 813 A pamphlet, .giving descriptions and sphygmo- 
grams of such pulses in hysterical cases. x86o I llustr. Load. 
News 14 Apr. 362/3 Anew *sphygmograph or pulse register. 
1875 Payne Jones 4 Siev. Pathol. Anat, 259 That there 
is an increased arterial tension.. is also demonstrated by 
the sphygmograph. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med, IV, 389 The 
educated finger, or I should say fingers, are as instruc- 
tive as the sphygmograph. 1870 Gentl. Mag. Aug. 378 The 
doctors, .measuring, *spnygmographing, and generally mak- 
ing a tool of experiment ofhim, 1879 H. C. Wood Therap, 
(ed. 2) 38 *Sj>hygmographic studies made of it., have been 
thought to indicate a condition of general arterial spasm. 
1895 tr, Fern's Critn. Social. 167 The sphygmographic data 
on the circulation of the bloody 1839 Mayne Expos, Lex. 
1183 Sphygmographia,. .a description of the pulse, its nature 
and causes; *sphygmography. 1864 Reader Mar. 365/3 A 
memoir upon the value of Sphygmography in diagnosis, 1891 
Cent. DzcA,*Sphygmomanometer. 1898 Daily News 12 May 
6/3 Simple forms of sphygmomanometers. 1842 BrandeZVcA 
Sci., etc. 1138 *Sphigmometer,. .an instrument for counting 
the arterial pulsations. 187a 0 . W. Holmes PoetBreahf-t, 
iii. (1885)63 There were., Sphygmometers and Pleximeters. 
1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med, VII. 257 In states of over-fatigue 
. .the arterial blood is, according to sphygmometer readings, 
run at high pressure. 1898 Ibid. V. 673 Here *sphyemo- 
metric observations are wanting, though much to be desired. 
1879 B, W. Richardson in Proc, R, Soc. May 70 The 
*Sphygmophone. 1889 Handerson tr. Baas' OutL Hist. 
Med, 1016 It has been combined with an electric chime of 
bells (sphygmophone) of Upham. i88x Med. Temp. Jml. 
XIII. 73 The pulse is sixty-eight, and the three *sphygmo- 
phonic indications are present. 1839 Mayne Expos. Lex, 
1x83/2 Spltygmoscopium,.. a *sphygmoscope, 1862 Catal. 
Internat, Exhib.,Brit.H. No, 2849, Sphygmoscopes; stetho- 
goniometer; and hydrophone, used in chest diseases. 

|{ Sphyrsena (srairfna). Zool. [mod.L., a. 

L. sphyrsena, ad. Gr. <x<pvpatva, f, acpvpa hammer.] 

A pike-like fish belonging to the genus Sphyrsena 
or the family represented by this ; one of the 
common species is the barracuda. 

*849-32 Owen in Todds Cycl, Anat, IV. 11. 87 6/x The teeth 
of the Sphyrsma are examples of the ordinary implantation 
in sockets. Ibid. 880/a The most formidable dentition, .in 
the order of osseous fishes is that which characterizes the 
Sphyrsena. 


Sphyraenoid (sfairrnoid), a. and sb. Zool. [f. 
prec. + -OID.] a. adj. Related to or resembling 
the genus Sphyrsena. b. sb. A fish of this kind. 

1849-52. Owen in Todds Cycl. Anat. IV. 11. 881/1 It is in 
this position of the germs of the teeth that the Sphyraenoid 
fishes, .mainly differ. 183* Mantell Petrifact. v. & 1. 416 
Cycloid Order i..Sphyraenoids. 

Sphyre, obs. form of Sphere. 

II Sphyrelaton (sfairrlatpn). [a. Gr. tripvp- 
rjkaTov, f. ocpvpa. hammer + ekarbs, f. Ikauvav to 
beat out.] Metal-work done with the hammer. 

1833 tr . Labarte’s Arts Mid. Ages i. 47 Sphyrelaton,.. 
hammer or lepoussd woik. 1878 Dennis Cities 4 Cemet. 
Etruria II. 313 A canopus of this metal in acurule chair 
of the same, all in sphyrelaton or hammered work. 

f Spi, ini. Obs.— 1 [a. MDu. spi (also tspi), a 
natural expression of disgust.] = Fie int. 

a 1225 Alter. R, 3x0 Alle hot him luueden, jeieden spi him 
on, and hatieft him alle. 

Spial (sparal). Forms : 5 Sc. spy-ale, 6 -alle, 
Sc. spyell, 6-7 spyal, -all, spiall, 6 - spial. 
[Aphetic f. Espial. Cf. Spy sb. and v.] 

+ 1. Espial, spying ; observation, watch. Obs. 

ex 373 Sc. Leg. Saints xl. ( Ninian ) 831 pai..spyale gat to 
se quhen he fra strinth of men mycht fundyn be. 1325 
Ld. Berners Froiss. II. xxix. 35/1 1 caused by spyall the 
towne & castell of Thuiy in Albygois to be well aviewed. 
1377-87 Holinshed Citron. III. 1097/1 Vpon such aduertise- 
ment as he receiued by spiall, of the queens being in the 
Guildhall. x6ox Mountjoy in Moryson I tin. (1617) 11. 152, 
I . . since that time kept very good spiall upon him, and have 
had the sight of all his papers. i6ix B. Jonson Catiline iv. 
ii, I haue those eyes and eares, shall still keepe guaid And 
spiall on thee. 

2. A spy; a scout Now arch, or Obs. 

Very common c 1530-1600, especially in plural. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. 1. 22 Because sne 
preserued the spyalles sent from Jesu. 1605 Bacon Adv. 
Learn. 11. To King § xo As Secretaries, and Spyalls of 
Princes and States bring in Bills for Intelligence ; so you 
must allowe the Spyalls and Intelligencers of Natuie to 
bring in their Billes. a 1656 Ussher Ann. vi. (1658) 3x9 
Understanding by his spialls, that Cilles with his army lay 
at Myus carelessely. 1678 Spelman Life Alfred (1709) 63 
Others Eyes and Ears were not always sufficient Spyals. 
18x3 Scott Rokeby iii. xxvii, Now, could a spial of our train 
On fair pretext admittance gain, That sally-port might be 
unbarr’d. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. n. 1. iii, Roaming far out, 
obscure, as King’s spial,.. the man has come thus far. 

transf. 1605 Sylvester Du Bartas it. iii. iv. Captaines 
349 Spiall of Nature, O all-seeing Sun. 

3. attrib., as spial-eye, money, ship. 

1320 Lett. 4 Papers Hen. VIII, III. 1. 393 [For John 
Bourgchier.., deputy of Calais. with 100/. a year for him- 
self and 104!. a year for] spiall money. 1565 Cooper The- 
' saurus, Catascopium, . .a spiall shippe : a brigantine or pin- 
neise. 1609 Heywood Brit. Troy 129 When lustful Men 
aime at suche horride use, They watch all Spyal-eyes and 
listning Eares. 

Spiare, obs. form of Speer. 

Spio, variant of Spick sb)- Obs. 

II Spica (spai-ka). [L. spica ear of grain, etc. : 
see Spike sbf In senses 3 and 4 after Gr. erraxw.] 
+ 1. Oil of spica, oil of spike. Obs. 
c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 226 It is good, .to comforte J>e 
place wi)> oile of mastic, & oile of spica. 

2. Bot. A flower-spike. 

X693 tr. Blancards Phys. Diet , (ed. 2), Spica , the long 
Tops of Herbs, as of Lavender, &c. 1728 Chambers Cycl. 
s.v. Spica-Nardi, The Ear or Spica, is about the Length 
and Thickness of a Finger. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. nr. 
iv. (1765) 173 Spica, a Spike, has sessile Flowers that are 
alternate and dispersed about a common Peduncle that is 
simple. 1793 Martyn Lang. Bot. s.v. *856 Henslow 
Did. Bot. Terms 177. 

3. Astr. A bright star in the constellation Virgo. 

1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Virgo, First of three [stars] under 

Spica. Ibid., Last, and North of 3 under Spica. 1843 
Penny Cycl. XXVI. 373/1 Spica (a Virginis), a star of the 
first magnitude, is in the hand, which holds ears of com, 
typical of the harvest. # 1886 Sir R. Ball Story of Heavens 
xviii. (1897) 380 Theie is a fine equilateral triangle, whereof 
Arcturus and Spica form two of the corners. 

4. Surg. A form of bandage, the arrangement of 
which is suggestive of an ear of wheat or barley. 
Also attrib. 

173X Bailey (vol. II), Spica (with Surgeons), a hand used in 
Hernias. 1758 J.S. LeDran's Observ.Snrg. (1771) 193 Cover- 
ing_ the Wound with a proper Dressing, sustained by the 
Spica. 1846 Bkittan tr. Malgaigne's Man. Oper. Surg. 420 
A compress [was] laid on the course of the canal, with a spica 
bandage. 1873 Knight Did. Mech. 2265/2 Spica,.. a form 
of bandage resembling a spike of barley. The turns of the 
bandage cross like the letter V, each leaving a portion un- 
covered. 

Spica’ceous, a. Bot. rare - 1 . [f. prec. : see 
-ACEOTJS.] Having the form of a spike. 

1733 Phil. Trans. XLIX, 253 It is a gramineous plant, of 
which some bear spicaceous flowers. 

Spioant, a. rare— 1 , [f. L. spica or splcdre, 
after heraldic terms in -ant.] Spiky. 

1867 Gd. Words 325/2 The many windings of Stert Valley, 
spicant with bulrushes. 

Spieat, obs. form of Spioket, spigot. 

Spicate (spark/t), a. Also 9 spikate. [ad. 

L. spicdl-us, pa. pple. of splcdre to furnish with 
spikes, to make pointed, f. spica Spike rST] 

1. Bot. a. Of plants : Having an efflorescence in 
the form of a spike, b. Of flowers : Arranged in 
a spike.* 
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a, 1668 Wilkins Real. Char. 11. iv. § 4. 93 Spicate flowers. 
Ibid. 94 Spicate herbs. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bob. 111. xxi. 
(1765) 217 Spicate, with the Flowers in Spikes. 1837 A. 
Gray First Less. Bot. 231 Spicate, belonging to or disposed 
in a spike, 1872 Oliver Elettt. Bot. 11. 173 A perennial erect 
herb, with .. terminal spicate rose or purple flowers. 1876 
Harley R ogle’s Mat. Med. 780 The flowers whitish, in long 
branched spicate racemes. 

/ 3 . 1847 W. E. Steele Field Bot. 192 Infl. capitate, spikate, 
unilateral, recurved. 1896 G. Hcnslow Wild FI. 113 The 
terminal portion of the spikate inflorescence. 

2 . Zool. Having the form of a spike ; pointed. 
1856 W. Clark Van der H seven's Zool. 1 . 314 Atliericera. 
Antennae.. presenting the form of a patella or capitulum, 
and in most supplied with a seta or spicate appendage. 

Spicated (spoi-kfilted), a. Now rare. [See 
prec. and -ED 1 .] 

1 . Bot. Having the form of a spike. 

1661 Blount Glossogr., Spicated, eaied, or in an ear, as 
corn is. 17x2 Phil. Trans. XXVII. 422 The Flowers glow 
spicated in a loose tuft. 1750 G. Hughes Barbados 254 The 
top of the stalk terminates in a spicated tuft. 

2 . Furnished with spikelets ; bristly. 

1702 Phil. Trans. XXIII. 1359 , 1 plainly saw that all the 
bristles on the body of one of them.. weie.. spicated (if I 
may make a word) or bearded like the Ear on the Seed head 
of some Grasses. 1742 H. Baker Microsc. 11. xxiu. 189 
Those Hairs were spicated, or had other little Hairs issuing 
from their Sides. *791 W. Gilpin Forest Scenery I. 51 The 
catkins of both are round, spicated balls. 1859 Sala Gas- 
light <J- D. xxv. 285 This big, barbated, spicated basso, with 
the beard of a sapeur. 

Spice (spais), sb. Forms : 3 spis, 4, 6 spies, 
spyse, 4-6 spyce, 3- spice, [ad. OF. espice 
(mod.F. Spice), ad. L. specie r Species. Cf. Spece.] 

1 . One or other of various strongly flavoured or 
aromatic substances of vegetable origin, obtained 
from tropical plants, commonly used as condi- 
ments or employed for other purposes on account 
’of their fragrance and preservative qualities. 

a 1225 A ncr. R. 370 J>e on was iwuned, uor his kolde mawe 
uorto nutten hote spices, c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 2247 Fruit and 
spices of dere pris, Bere <5 'Sat man Sat is so wis. a X272 
Luue Ron 168 in Q. E. Misc., pu ert swetture pan eny spis. 
13.. K. Alis. 56s 1 (Laud MS.), per ne groweb no whete, Ne 
oper come, bot spyces swete, perof hij maken her bleed. 
138a Wyclif Luke xxiii. 56 And thei turnynge a3en, maden 
redy swete spices, and oynementis. c 1420 Liber Cocorum 
(1862) xx Do per to pynys and saunders, . . And oper goode 
spyces pou take. 1450-80 tr. Secreta Secret. 33 Lete him 
haue savor of encence and othir good spicis among, a 1533 
Ld. Berners Huon Ixxxi. 243 It is not possyble to gyue 
ony trewe Iugemente when you and we are full of wyne and 
spyces. X553 Eden Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 27 Pouder- 
inge with spyces the bodye therein inclosed, that no euyll 
sauoure maye passe fooi th. 1625 N. Car [’enter Geogr. Del. 
11. hi. (1635) 53 Let our Merchants answer, which owe their 
Spices to Arabia. 169a Tryon Good Housew. made Doctor 
xvii. 143 Such a prodigious encrease of sugars, Spanish 
Fruits, Wines and Spices. 1725 Sloane Jamaica II. 77 It 
may deservedly be counted one of the best spices in common 
use, having a very fine lelish of many, from thence call’d 
All-Spice. 1770 Langhorne Plutarch (185X) II. 816/2 The 
spices and rich robes that were burned with him were very 
expensive. 1842 Loudon Suburban Hort. 646 Baked in pies 
with spices, they have an excellent flavour. 1891 Farrar 
Darkn. $ Dawn lix, Nero had so many spices burnt at her 
funeral that the learned doubted whether Arabia could 
furnish more in a single summer. 

b. Jig. (In ME. sometimes applied to persons.) 
a 1 225 Alter. R. 78 Hope is a swete spice widinne be 

heorte. 13 . . E.E. A llit. P. A. 233 Ho profered me speche 
)>at special spyce. Ibid 938 pat specyal spyce pen to me 
spakk. a 1400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxviii. 21 
Heil spice sprang pat neuer was spent. C1450 Godstow Reg. 
21 That heuenly spyce hit is ful swete. 5605 Bacon Adv. 
Learn, 1. i. §3 This conectiue spice, the mixture wheieof 
maketh knowledge so soueraigne, is Charitie. 1652 Ben- 
lowes " Theoph . x. iii. 179 No Grandee Patron court I, nor 
entice Love-glances from enchanting Eyes, Nor Blandish- 
ments from lisping Wantons vocall Spice, X7B4 Cowper 
Task 11. 606 Variety’s the very spice of life, That gives it 
all its flavour. 1859 Habits Get. Society xii. 323 The gentle- 
men of the bar. .make a charming spice to a dinner. 1874 
L. Stephen Hours in Library (1892) I. x. 358 .He meant 
something more, which gives the real spice to his writings. 

0. An odour or perfume arising from, or re- 
sembling that of, spices. (Cf. 2 c.) 

1560 Bible (Geneva) Song Sol. iv. 16 Blowe on my garden, 
that the spices thereof may flowe out. 1855 Tennyson Maud 
1. xxii. i, The woodbine spices are wafted abioad. 

2 . Without article, as a substance or in collec- 
tive sense. (In Sc. use freq. = pepper.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2103 Asie..es pe best, for par in es.. 
Pi eems stans and spice of prise, c 1400 Maundev, (1839) vi. 
67 Thei ete it in stede of Spice. 1474 Caxton Chesse xor 
Medecynes maad wy tb precious spyce. a 1548 Hall Citron., 
Hen. VIII , 217 To whom the Erie of Sussex.. brought a 
voyde of spice and comfettes. x6xx Shaks. Wini, T. iv, hi. 
128 Your purse is not hot enough to purchase your Spice. 
1694 Crowne Regains n. xe A man all vei tue, like a pye 
all spice, will not please. 1717 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. 
to C'tess Mar 18 Apr., They use a great deal of rich spice. 
1805 Southey Modoc in IV. xv, The dead, . . with precious 

E lms and spice Fragrant, and incoriuptibly preserved. 1842 
ongf. Quadroon Girl iii, Odours of orange-flowers and 
spice Reached them, 
b. dial. (See quots.) 

1674 Ray N. C. Words 44 Spice 1 Raisins, plums, figs and 
such like fruit, York-sh. [Hence in Bailey and Grose,] X788 
W. H. Marshall Yorltsk. II. 354 Spice, dried fruit, as 
raisins, currants, etc. 1828 Carr Craven Gloss., Spice , 
sweet meats of any kind. 1855 [Robinson] Whitby Gloss., 
Spice, the common term here for sweetmeats and confec- 
tionery of all sorts, hut especially for gingerbread articles. 


c. Spicy fragrance. (Cf. 1 c.) 

2833 Tennyson Pal. Art n6, A summer farm'd with spice. 
x8«jo — In Mem. ci, And many a rose carnation [shall] feed 
With summer spice the humming air. 

d. techn. (See quot.) 

1858 Simmonds Did. Trade , Spice, .a technical name 
among sugar-refiners for bullocks -blood. 

+ 3. A sort, kind, or species. Obs. 

X303 R. Brunne Hatuil. Synne 7585 3 yt pyr ys a-noper 
spyce pat cump of pe fendes malyce. c 1386 Chaucer 
Pars. T. p 102 The spices of penitence ben thre. c 1449 
Pecock Repr. n. xiii. 228 Ech spice of moral yuel is moral 
yuel, and is a morali yuel spice. 1483 Caxton Cato 3 b, Of 
the seuen spyces of ydolatiye, 1528 Paynrll Salerne’s 
Regim. b j b, Thei e is an other spice of fleure, which is swete 
and some what warme. X587 Golding De Momay xiv. 
(1596) 2ix For alterations or cnaunges, are spices, or rather 
consequents of moouing. 

t b. In the phr. a spice of, a kind of. Obs. 

Fieq. not clearly distinguishable from sense 5. 
c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Whs. I. 27 For pis is a spise of pride 
that men clepen ypocrisie. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirnrg. 180 
Allopucia is a maner spice of lepi e pat comep of rotid fleume. 
C1460 Fortescvc A bs. 4 Lint. Mon, (1885) 144 Suchgivinge 
weie no vertu, but a Spice of piodigalite. 1520 Whitinton 
Vulg. (1527) 3 b, It is a spyce of peuysshe pryde. . whan a 
man wyll take a singuler waye by hymselfe. X538 Elyot 
Addit., Cachexia, a spyce of a consumption, which pro- 
cedetli of an yll disposition of the body. x6ox B. Jonson 
Poetaster rv. vi, Bountie is A spice of vertue. 
f 4. a. Appearance, semblance. Obs. 

138a Wyclif i T It ess, v. 22 Absteyne jou fro al yuel spice, 
or liknesse. 138a — 2 Tint, iii 5 Hauynge sothli the spice, 
or licnesse, of pite, forsothe denyinge the vertu of it. 
tb. = Species 2 . Obs.— 1 

c 1425 Orolog. Sapient, vi. in Anglia X. 377 So longe tyme 
dwellith goddis body as ben hole pe spices of pe sacramente. 

fe. = Species 6. Obs.— 1 

1547 Baldwin Mar. Philos. (1564) 106 Plato affirmeth that 
there is set in the soule of man . . certaine spices, or as it were 
seedes of thinges. 

5. A slight touch or trace a/ - some physical dis- 
order or malady. Now dial. 

<1x479 Harding Chron. Pref. xxv, Though this wetke 
haue some spice of blindnesse, Yet is the autoure not to bee 
blamed muche. 1530 Palsgr. 274/1 Spyce of the axes. 
1579-80 North Plutarch, Sylla (1895) III. 304 A paine and 
numnesse iu his legges;.. Strabo calleth it a spice of the 
gowte. 1635 Brathwait Arcadian Princ. 44 sure I am, 
their whole family seemes to have a spice of the same 
malady. X7X9 De Foe Crusoe 1. (Globe) 96 , 1 had a little 
Spice of the cold Fit, but it was not much. X733 Sivirr Let. 
to Sheridan 27 Mar., Wks. 1841 II. 700/2 , 1 have been much 
out of order with a spice of my giddiness. 1838 Holloway 
Prov. Did. s.v., I have a spice of the rheumatism. 

b. A slight touch, trace, or share, a dash or 
flavour, of some thing or quality. 

In later use frequently with suggestion of sense 1. 

1531 Elyot Gov. 1. xix, Daunsis whicbe. .contained in them 
a spice of idolatrie. _ 1564 Brief Exam. B ij. Those .do go 
about with thesereliquestomaynteyneat least a little spyse 
of Masse. x6xx Middleton & Dekkek Roaring Girl it. i, 
I had my Latin tongue, and a spice of the French, a 1677 
Barrow Serin. Wks. 1716 I. 169 The contrary practice hath 
indeed within it a spice of slander. 1709 Steele Tatler 
No. 39 r 42 There must be a Spice of Romantick Gallantry 
in the composition of that very Pretty Fellow. X700 Gouv. 
Morris in Sparks Life 4- Writ. { 1832) III. x6The Flemings 
have a spice of obstinacy in their character. X835 W, Irving 
Tour Predries 280 The hoise. .had a considerable spice of 
devil in his composition. 1887 J essopp A ready ii. 49 A certain 
gentle rebuke at your negligence and a spice of jealousy too, 

e. A specimen or sample, rare. 

1790 Grose Prov. Gloss, (ed. a) Suppl., Spice, a sample. I 
gave him a spice of his behaviour, c 18x6 Mrs. Sherwood 
Stories Ch. Catech. xi. 91 He would often give the company 
a spice of what he had learned at school, 
f 6. Cant. (See quot.) Obs. 
x8xa J. H. Vaux Flash Did. s.v., The spice is the game 
of footpad robbery... A spice is a footpad lobber. 

7. a. attrib. in combinations denoting receptacles 
or places for holding spice, as spice-bag , -bowl, 
t bust,. -dish, -house, etc., or preparations in which 
spice is an ingredient, as spice-ball, -bread, -broth, 
-bun, etc. ; also misc., as spice-blossom , -merchant, 
-plant, - shop , -trade. Also Spice-box, etc. 

1591 Percivall Sp. Did., Alcartaa para espectas, a 
’'spice bag, a coffin for spice. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. 
Word-bk., *Spice-bnlls, same as Faggits [a kind of sausages 
made of the liver and lights of a pig, boiled with sweet 
herbs, and finely chopped], 1879 Mrs. A. E. James Ind. 
Househ. Managem. 71 There are very likely other ingre- 
dients.. in the proper spice-balls, and a native ‘vet ’..will 
withhold some principal ingredient while pretending to give 
you the whole recipe. 1819 Keats Fall Hyperton i._ ax 
Where trees of every clime,.. With plantain, and “spice- 
blossoms, made a screen. 1665 Wood Life (O.H.S.) II. 50 
W., at Jeanses with “spice-bolls, 7 d. 1727 Somerville 
Fables Wks. 1790 II. 106 In cradles, whittles, spice-bowls, 
sack, Whate’er die wanton gossips lack. X555 M achyn Diary 
(Camden) 91 After durge “speysse-bred and wine. 1579 W. 
Fulke Refut, Rastel 728 His comparing of the sacrament 
with spicebread and cake-bread sauoureth of a mynde that 
..deriaeth all religion. 1897 R, M. Gilchrist Peakland 69 
The landlady was busily kneading spice-bread. 1777 Brand 
Pop, Anttq. App. 336 A smoking Prize of “Spice-Broth. X857 
Household Words XVI. 201 They all . .sat down to regale 
on the tea and “spice-buns we had provided. sefigAdaDom. 
Concil. (1839) 131 pe dosaneof siluer spvnis, siluer salt-fat, & 
“spice bust. X420 E. E. Wills (1882) 46 Also a “spyce disshe 
of seluer. X863 in Robson Bards of Tyne 22 There will be 
pies and “spice dumplings. 1468-9 Durham Acc. Rolls 
(Surtees) 92 Pro nova construccione unius “spyce-house ad 
-exitum Coquine, xxxs. 1591 fix ch. Rolls SeotL XXII. xai 
Andio Quhyte, roaister in the spicehous, 1588 Ibid. XXI. 


368 David Manteithe, maister in the “spyce lardner. t6rx 
Bible i Kings x. 15 The trafflque of the “spice-merchants. 
x86a Catal. Intemat. Exhtb., Brit, II. No. 5383, Examples 
of the most useful “spice plants. 1824 Piper Dial. Sheffield 
22 (E.D.D.), “Spice-pudding. c 1475 Cath. Angl. 355/1 A 
“Spice schope, apo theca vel ipotheca. 1647 Hexham i, A 
spice shop, een specerya winckel. i860 IngledeW Ballads 
Yks. 278 This wor a spice shop, where t’ lads met. 1885 
Broad Yks. 25 Temptin’ “spice-stalls rang'd i' rows. 1670 
R. Coke Disc. Trade 39 If the French King can establish a 
“Spice Tiade, wherein he is wonderously industruous. 1796 
Morse Amor. Geog. II. 331 The good fortune of the Dutch, 
in rendering themselves masters of the spice-trade. 1590 in 
Archaeol. XL. 333 Item, iij “spice treyes, xvjd. 1848 
tr. HoffmehUVs Tram. Ceylon , etc. iv. 171 It is the Bazaar, 
in which.. the “spice- warehouses predominate. 

b. Comb., as spice-bearer , - seller , - vendor ; spice- 
bearing, -breathing, -burnt, - fraught , -warmed adjs. 

1845 Kitto Cycl. Btbl. Lit. s.v. Burial, In the splendid 
funeial procession of Herod, 500 of his sei vants attended as 
“spice-beareis, 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. 
(1799) III. 647 The “spice-bearing trees of the Moluccas. 
1648 J. Beaum ont Psyche in. ccxiv. As one . . doth wondring 
go Through those “spice-bieathing paths. 1858 Bi it. Q. 
Rev. LVI. 344 Raleigh's seaich after spice-breathing islands 
and gold-paved cities. 1589 Warner Alb. Eng. v. xxvi. 
Rarer then the onely Fowle of “Spice-burnt Ashes bread. 
1868 J. H. Newman Verses Var. Occas. 42 Transport fresh 
as “spice-fraught gale. 1647 Hexham i, A 'spice seller, een 
specerye verkooper. 1890 P. H. Hunter After the Exile 
II. vi. 133 The goldsmiths and “spice-vendors voluntarily 
contracted for particular .portions of wall, a 1847 Eliza 
Cook Sunshine iv. 3 The winter hours were long to him who 
had no “spice-warmed cup. 

8. Special Combs. : spice apple, a variety of the 
ordinary apple; spice-berry U.S., winter-gieen 
( Gaulthcria procumbcns ) ; spice-bush. U.S., wild 
allspice, fever-bush {Benzoin odoriferum ) ; also, 
an aromatic Californian tree of the laurel family ; 
f apice-oonsoience (attrib.), -conscienced a., 
having a delicate or tender conscience; spice- 
islands, the islands in the East from which spices 
were imported ; spice-land, a country which pro- 
duces spices (in quots. fg .) ; spice mill, a small 
hand-machine for grinding spices; + spice mor- 
tar, a mortar used for braying or pounding spices 
in ; spice-nut, a gingerbread nut ; spioe-tea U.S. 
(see quot.); spioe-tree, a spice-bearing tree; 
spice-wood, (a) U.S. , the spice-bush ; ( b ) wood 
of spice-bearing shrubs. 

x6xx Cotgr., Espice, . . the “Spice apple (whereof excellent 
Cyder is made). *86o Hogg Fruit Man. 1 Aromatic Russet 
(Brown Spice, . . Spice Apple). 1852 Mrs. Traill Canadian 
Crusoes vi. 177 The little creeping wintergreen,. .which the 
Canadians call “spice-berry. 1872 De Verb American- 
isms 404 The queen.. is said to be the lovely, creeping 
snowberry. ., although others give the ptize to the “spice- 
berry. 1845-50 Mrs. Lincoln Led. Bot. 161 The Laurus 
benzoin , called “Spice- bush, has scarlet berries, and is an 
aromatic plant. 1856 Bryant Fountain ii, There the spice- 
bush lifts Her leafy lances. x866 Treas. Bot, 821/2 Oreo- 
daphne califomica is a common tree in the mountainous 
parts of California, where it goes by a variety of names, 
such as Mountain Laurel, Spice-bush, Balm of Heaven, 
c 1613 Rowland Four Knaves (Percy Soc.) 07 Let “.spice- 
conscience fellows talke their fill, Mine owne's mine owne. 
x6oo Holland Livy vi. xxvii. 236 To chuse a third time they 
made a scruple, so “spice conscienced were they. 1711 
Addison Sped. No. 69 r 5 My Friend Sir Andrew calls., 
the “Spice-Islands our Hot-beds. 1776 Mickle tr. Camoens' 
L-usiad Introd. xxxiv. note, To find the spice islauds of the 
East was his [Columbus’s] proposal at the court of Spam. 
1834 Coleridge Table Talk 10 July, Like breezes blown 
from the spice-islands of Youth and Hope. 1890 Cassell's 
Pop. Educ. IV. 156/2 Malaysia. .includes. .Sumatra, Java, 
Borneo, and Celebes, and the Moluccas or Spice Islands. 
1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 153 Those “spice-lands of char- 
acter which we. .must reach. .by weary voyages. 1897 P. 
Warung Tales Old Riginte 192 The honeyed sweetness of 
the spice-land. 1862 Catal. Intemat. Exhtb., Brit. II, No. 
6x41, Pepper and “spice mills. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. <$• 
Epigr. (1867) 195 That “spice mortar to sell it be you will- 
yng f 1628 R. Norton Gunner 62 A Grocers or Apothe- 
caryes spice Morter. 1829 T. Hook Bank to Barnes 120 I 
passed a few minutes and a bad shilling in bargaining for 
some “spice-nuts. 1836-7 Dickens Sk. Boz, Scenes xii. 107 
To induce you to purchase half a pound of the real spice 
nuts. 1872 De Vere Americanisms 395 “Spice-tea is., 
made from another laurel common at the South, the spice- 
bush. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St, Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 
II. 249 The laurel which bears it is, as well as “spice-trees, 
a plant of no great elevation. 1868 Morris Earthly Par. 
(1870) 1 . 11. 510 As though in some Arabian plain he stood, 
Amgh the border of a spice-tree wood, *760 J. Lee Introd. 
Bot. App. 327 “Spice Wood, Lauries, 1792 J. Belknap 
Hist. New-Hampsh. III. 97 Ihe Spice- wood {Lauras Ben- 
zoin) or . . Feverbush. a 1813 A Wilson Arner. Blue Bira 
Poet. Wks. (Belfast ed ) 278 Spicewood and sassafras bud- 
ding together. 1819 Keats Fall Hyperion 1. 236 Many 
heaps Of other crisped spice-wood. 1846-50 A. Wood 
Class-bk. Bot, 478 Benzoin odoriferum. . , SpiceWood. 

Spice (spais), v. Also 6 spise, spyce. [ad. 
OF. espicer (mod.F. dpicer), f. espice SPIOE sb . ; or 
directly from the sb,] 

1. trans. To piepare or season (food, etc.) with 
a spice or spices. Also allusively (quot. 1821). 

1377 Langl. P. PI, B. xix. 283 Shulde no curyous clothe 
cotnen on hys rugge, Ne no mete in his mouth (jat maister 
Iohan spiced. 1570 Levins Manip. 114 To spice, condtre. 
x6xx Bible Ezek. xxiv, 10 Consume the flesh, and spice it 
well, and let the bones he burnt. 1658 Rowland tr. Monfet's 
Theat. Ins. 012 It is spiced at pleasure with Ginger, Saffron 
[etc.]. x8ax Scott Kentlw. xx, ‘ Fetch him wine,’, .said the 
alchemist, ‘Aha 1 and thou wouldst spice it for me,.. 
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wouldst thou not!’ *8aa— » Nigelvi, She. .spiced the toast 
with her own hands. *883 Lady Bhassey ?^ Trades sgi 
Anciently ambergris was much used for spicing wines. 

transf. *600 ’Delohev Strange Hist. Wks. (xgts) 403 Yet 
hi:, faire bodie was full sore infected, So ill they spiced both 
his fleshe and fishe. 

1). fig. To season, to affect the character or 
quality of, by means of some addition or modifica- 
tion. Usu. const, •with. 

1529 More Dyalogne iv. Wks. 237/2 One special thing, 
with which he spised al the poison. 1564 Bullein Dial, apt. 
Pest (1888) 27 Me think your conscience is to much spiced 
with sodaine deuotion. *634 W. Wood JVeiu Eng. Prosp. 
To Rdr., I have inserted many passages of mirth concern- 
ing them, to spice the rest of my more serious discourse. 
1684 Bunyan Adv. to Sufferers Wks. 1885 H- 7 2 S His holy 
harmless and profitable notions, because they are spiced 
with grace, yield to him comfort, joy, and peace. 1837 W. 
Irving Capt. Bonneville III. 103 Hardship and haid work, 
spiced with the stimulants of wild adventure. 1835 Tenny- 
son Maud 1. xvili. vii, 0 , why should Love. .Spice his fair 
banquet with the dust of death.? 1891 Baring-Gould In 
Troubadour-Land iii. 30 The reader will think I have ^iven 
him a dull chapter, . .so I will . add an anecdote, to spice it. 

absol, 182a Scott Nigel xxvii, Mind to spice high with 
Latin. 

e. slang. To adulterate (soot). 

1798 J. Middleton View Agric. M'sex 302 The chimney- 
sweepers who sell soot in London, mix with it ashes and 
earth, sifted very small and fine; this they term Spicing the 
soot. 

2. + a. To embalm, to preserve with spices. Obs. 
1432-30 tr. Higdeit (Rolls) V. 287 The body of this holy 
man spicede with mony spices was sende to his churche. 
1533 Eden Decades (Arb.) 160 Sumwhere also, they drye 
them, spyce them, . .and soreuerently place them in certeyne 
tabernacles. 1598 W. Phillip tr. Linschoten 3/1 His body 
beeing seared and spiced was conuaied into his countrie of 
Alua. 

■fb. To perfume with or as with spices. 

*648 Herricic Hester ,, Ntfpt. Son* ii. Treading upon Ver- 
milion And Amber ; Spiceing the Chart- Aire with fumes of 
Paradise. 

e. Cant. To rob ; to deprive of by robbery. 
i8ta J. H, Vaux Flash Did. s.v., A rogue will say, 1 spiced, 
the swell of so much, naming the booty obtained. 

d. To dose (a horse) with spice in order to 
mislead the buyer. 

1841 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk I. vii. in [He] knew 
nothing of spicing a horse, or giving him a ball. 

1 8. In pa. pple. ; Slightly affected with a phy- 
sical disorder. Obs.— 1 

1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 382 From drunkennesse pro- 
ceeaeth trembling handes, spiced with the Palsie. 

1 4 . intr. Of a bird : To mute. Obs.- 1 
168* N. O. Soileau's Lutrin in. 183 Dar'st thou presume 
(profane !) to spice i' th’ Quire? 

Hence Spacing vbl. sb. ; also spicing apple, a 
variety of apple (cf. spice apple Spice sb. 8). 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. 72 The Kirkham Apple, . . 
Cushion Apple, Spicing, May-flower. 1707 Mortimer 
Hush. (1721) II. 291 The Spicing Apple, of all Apples that 
are marked Red, is the meanest. 1844 M. Stuart O. T. 
Canon f viii. (1849) 185 The story.. although mixed with a 
spicing of fable in all probability has some truth for its 
basis. 1896 Mrs. Cai-fyn Quaker Grandmother 133 Bore- 
dom sharpened by a spicing of mischief. 

Spice-box. Also 6 spys box. [Spicb sb.] 

1. A box, usually having several compartments, 
to keep spices in. 

1527 Test. Ebor, (Surtees) V. 244 Le spicebox de every. 
1533-4 . R utland MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm ) IV. 348, j spj s 
box with a little spone to the same, a 1623 Fletcher 
Bloody Brother u, ii. Here stands a bak’d meat, be wants a 
little seasoning ; my Spice- box. Gentlemen. 1858 Simmonds 
Did. Trade, Spice-box, a kitchen-box with several divisions 
for holding diffeient spices. 1874 H. H. Cole Catal. Ind. 
Art S. Kens. Mus. App. 288 Centre Piece, silver, consist- 
ing of a plateau fitted with spice boxes and receptacles for 
flowers. 

2. A small decorated box, usually of Oriental 
workmanship. 

1880 Birdwood Ind. A rt 1 . 160 Small boxes of very grace, 
ful form, covered with the most delicate tracery, and known 
to Europeans as spice-boxes. 

Spice-cake. Also 6 spyoe-, spise-. [Spice 
sb.] A cake seasoned with spice; dial., a rich 
currant-cake. Also Comb. 

*330 Palsgr. 274/1 Spycecake, gasieau, *56* Awdelay 
Frat. V icab. xa Such knaves commonly vse to buy Spice- 
cakes, Apples, or other trifles. *603 London Prodigal v. i, 

I haue hued. since yesterday two a clocke of a spice-cake I 
had at a but fall. 1648 Hexham n. s.v. Kruydt, A Spice- 
cake-baker. *790 Grose Prov. Gloss, (ed. a) Suppl., Spice- 
cake, plumb-cake. 1823 Brockett N. C. Gloss., Spice-cake, 
a cake full of currants. 1862 C. C. Robinson Dial. Leeds 
417 Spice-cake , Christmas fare. Currants, candied lemon, 
and raisins, hold a conspicuous part in the manufacture of 
this article [etc.]. 

Spiced (spaist),///. a. Also 4 spisid, 5 spicid, 

6 spised, spyoed, spiota. [f. Spice sb. or ».] 

1. Seasoned or flavoured with spice or spices; 
cured with spices. 

c 1323 Gloss. IV. de Bibbesw. in Wright Voc. 137 Brakole, 
a spiced cake, r *380 Wyclif I Vks. (1880) 13 3 if )>ei ; . 
drynkyn dilicious ale and spisid and hei3e wynes. 1479 in 
Eng. Gilds (1870) 421 To haue . . their drynkyngs with spiced 
Cakebrede. 1487-8 Fee. St, Mary at Hill 139 To Milton 
for spicid Bunnes, xiiij d. *329 Cov.^Leet Bk. 697 That no 
persone.. shall bake or make eny spised Oaks with butter 
..but onelie suche persones as shal-be therunto assigned. 

refiLe ^hU^spicte drinke^ thought all was not well, i6sx 


Bible Song Sol. viii. 2, I would cause thee to drinke of 
spiced wine. 1681 Munch. Crt. Lest Fee. (1888) VI. 126 
Joan Liegh for spiced bread. *708 Skwel i, Spiced sauce, 
krwydige sans. 1777 Cowper Let. to Hill Wks. *837 XV. 
37, 1 am much obliged to you for a tub of very fine spiced 
salmon which arrived yesterday. *816 Tuckey Narrative 
Exped. R. Zaire iii. (1818) 103 The keg of spiced rum which 
I had brought, .was now produced, a 1848 m Bartlett Did. 
Amer. s.v. Liquor, Spiced punch. 1896. Allbutt's Syst. 
Med, I. 404 Avoidance of seasoned and spiced food. 

b. Impregnated with hot spices. 

1666 H. Stubbe Mirac. Conform. 29 No Clothes could pos- 
sibly warme him : he wore upon bis head many spiced Caps. 

+ 2. Of conscience, etc. : Nice, dainty, delicate, 
tender ; over particular or scrupulous. Obs. 

cs 386 Chaucer Prol.$z6 He.waytud after no pompe ne 
reverence, Ne maked him a spiced conscience, c 1386 — 
Wife's Prol. 43s Ye schulde be al pacient and meke, And 
have a swete spiced consciens. c *330 Medwall Nature 
309 (Brandi), Haue ye suche a spyced consc yence That 
wyll be entryked wyth euery mery thought? *394 O. li. 
Quest. Prof. Pleas. Concern. E ij, I remember how they 
dallied out the matter like Chaucers Frier at the first, vnder 
pretence of spiced holinesse. *617 Fletcher Mad Laver 
in. i, Take it; it is yours; Be not so. spiced; ’tis good gold. 
163* Massinger Emperor East 1. ii, _ Fool that I was, to 
offer such a bargain To a spiced-conscience chapman 1 
b. Accustomed to spices ; blunted, jaded. 

1771 Mrs. Griffith Hist. Lady Barton II. 268 As taste, 
less and insipid, as . . the sweetest viand to the spiced palate. 
3 . Fragrant, aromatic ; spice-laden. 

1590 Shams. Mids. N. it. i. 124 In the spiced Indian aire, 
by night Full often hath she gossipt by my side. 1881 Mrs. 
R. T. Cooke Somebody's Neighbors 35 Spiced carnations of 
rose and garnet crowned their bed in July and August. 
188a B. Harte Flip i, The spiced thicket stretched between 
him and the summit. 

t Spicefnl, a- Obs.— 1 [f. Spice sb.] Full of 
spices; spicy. 

1612 Drayton Poly-olb. v.312 The sandie wyldes of spice- 
full Barbarie. 

Spice-like, adv. and a. [f. Shoe sb.] 

A. adv. So as to smell like spices. 

c 1230 Gen. 4 Ex. 2443 Iosep dede hise lich. .riche-like 
smeien, And spice-like swete smaken. Ibid. 25x3 Hise liche 
was spice-ltke maked. 

B. ad/. Resembling that of spice. 

1378 Lyte Dodoens 319 The sayde leaues be of an aroma- 
ticall or spicelyke taste. 

Spice-plate. Now Hist. [Spioe sb.] A small 
plate or dish formerly used for holding spice. 

139* Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) xoo P10 ri bu * spyce- 
plates argenteis. Ibid., Pro factura de les spyceplates. 1413 
1 n Kal. $ Dm. Treas. (183d) III. 367 .ii, spiceplates d 'argent. 
1459 Poston Lett I. 469 Item, j. spice plate, well gilt like a 
double rose. *537 N. Co. Wills (Surtees) 146 A spice plate 
of Spanysshe woike. 1368 Grafton Citron. II. 385 The 
Frenche king gaue to him. an Owche and a spice Plate of 
Golde of a great weight. X778 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry 
II. xv. 346 note , The spice, for this mixture, was served, 
often separately, in what they called a spice-plate. 1884 
Leisure Hour J une 374/ x The marshal of the hall . .bearing 
the grace-cup and spice-plate of his lord. 

+ Spicer 1 . Obs. Also 4 spiser, 4-5 spyser; 
4 spycier, 4-6 spyoer. [ad. OF. e spicier (mod. 
F. ipicier ), f. espice Spice sb. Cf. MDu. and 
MHG. specter (G. dial, sfezier).] A dealer in 
spices; an apothecary or diuggist. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 11204 Wiliam pe spicer & geffray 
of hencsei. a 1340 Hamfole Psalter xhv. 10 Goed odurs of 
vertus ei e takynd hi jiere spiseres. 136a Langl. P. PI. A. 
x. X2i Out of a Ragged Roote., Springe)? and spredej? J?at 
spicers desyre)?. c 1400 Laitffanc's Cirurg. 67 panne I 
sente to j?e spiceris schoppe j?at was a greet weye fro me. 
1474 Caxton Chesse in. iv. (1883) *18 The pawon that is 
sette to fore the quene signefyeth the phisicyen Spicer and 
Apotyquaire. a 15x3 Fabyan Citron, vn. (18x1) 512 A spycer 
or grocer namyd Petyr Gylle, of Paris. 1566 Securis 
Detect. Dv, Certayne, which are called spicers, or Poti- 
caries. 1609 D, Rogers in Digby Myst. (1882) p. xxi, 
Mercers, Spicers, bringe forthe y« 3. kinges of Collen. 

attrib. 14., Nom. in Wr.-Witlcker 693 Hec apoticaria, a 
spyser wyfe. Ibid. 730 Hecapoteca, a spycerschope. 

Spicer 2 (spai'sai). rare— 0 , [f. Spice v.] ‘One 
that seasons with spice* (Webster, 1828-32). 
t Spicerer. Obs.— 1 [Cf. Spicer 1 .] One skilled 
in the nature of spices or drugs. 

1665 G. Havers P. della Vallis Trav. E, India 82 In the 
Colledge of Fryer Joseph Masagna, a famous Spiceier. 

Spicery (spai'seri). Forms: 3-7 spioerie (4 
-eri, 5 -ere, 6 -eree), 3- spicery (4-5 -erye) ; 
4-6 spycerie (5 -irie, 6 -arie), spy(e)cery(e ; 4 
spisorie, 5 spysory(e, spiserie. [ad. OF. espic- 
erie (mod.F. epicene), f. espice Spioe sb. Cf. OF. 
especerie (=Sp. especeria, It. spezeria) Speoery, 
which is also the source of MDu. spec-, speserie 
(Du. specerij), MLG. specerie ( spisserie ), MHG. 
specierie, spezerie (G. spezeret).] 

1 . collect, or in pi. Spices. 
sing. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3x62 He.. Nom wib him 
spicerie J?at to fysike drou. 13. . Sir Beues 3188 Wif? py. 
ment ana wi}> spisorie. c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Irks. I. 80 For 
Goddis lawe savourij? wele whan it is defoulid, as spicerye 
jyvel? smell whan it is powned. c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 
42 Fore pore menne ]?ys crafte is tolde pat mowon not have 
spysory, as pay wolde. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xi. iL 373 
There with alle there was suche a sauour as alle the spyecery 
of the world had ben there. 1367 Drant Horace, Ep. 11. 1. 
Hj, Wher fiancke incence is soulde And what soeuer 
spycerie in waste paper is roulde. *393 Roydon in Spenser's 
Astrophel S.’s Wks. xgxo I. 358 The Phoenix.. Built vp her 
torabe of spicerie, *632 Earl Monm. tr, Bentivoglio's Hist 


Relat . 14 Having brought by many Voyages an inestim. 
able Treasure of Spicery into Holland. 2689 Burnet Tracts 
I.96 It tasted high of Spicery, though she assured me there 
uas not one gram of Spice in it. 1776 Mickle tr. Camoens’ 
Lusiad 464 The richest gust of spicery's fragrant fire. x8xg 
Crabbe T. of Hall xxi. 169 Ana the good ladies whom at 
cliuich he saw,.. Could,.. whispering, deal for spicery and 
lace. 1847 H. Miller First Impr. Eng. v. (1857) 69 Several 
glasses of Sampson, a palatable Dudley beverage, com- 
pounded of eggs, milk and spiceiy. 1877 Morris Jason xi. 
361 While on the veined pavement lie The honied things 
and spicery. 

pi. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb ) vii. 26 Sum distiller gariofles, 
spikenarde, and o)>er spiceries. 1327 R. Thorne in Hakluyt 
(1589) 234 Many Islandes which be Islandes of the Spiceries 
of the Emperor. 1591 S wile Tacitus Annot. 2, Windowes 
& doores .. wherein the heise was placed, and all kiude of 
spiceries and odours .. heaped theiein. 1610 Holland 
Camden's Brit, 1. 71 There is a mighty heape of the said 
spiceries gotten together. 1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. <S 
Commw. 552 All soi ts of Trees, wilde Beasts, and Spiceries. 
1777 Robfrtson Hist. Amer. 1. (1778) I. 34 He traded in 
many of the islands from which Europe had long received 
spiceries and other commodities. 1834 H. Miller Scenes $■ 
Leg. xvii. (1837) 238 He supplied the proprietors with teas, 
wines, and spiceries. 1893 A. H. Sayce Higher Crit. (1894) 
133 Dedan was the leading tribe . . which carried the spiceries 
of the southern coast to the populations of Palestine, 
b. fig. in various applications. 

1377 Langl, P. PL B. ix. xoo (Trin. Coll. Cambr. MS.), 
And siththe to spille speche That spicerie [v.r. spyie] is of 
grace. 1376 Gascoigne Steel Glas Ep. Ded., Wks. 1910 II. 
133 Were not the cordial of these two pretious Spiceries, the 
corrosyve of care woulde quickely confounde me. X5g4 
Nasiie Unfort. Trav. Wks. fGrosart) V. 62 Aiabian spicenes 
of sweete passions and piaises. 163a Ben lowes Theoph. 
iv. xcvii, All virtues fir’d in her pure bieast their spicery. 
1679 J* Goodman Penit. Pard. 1. iv. (1713) 123 The name of 
the wicked shall rot, in despite of all the spicery of flatteiers 
and paiasites. *8a8 Landor Imag. Conv. Wks. 1853 I. 
340/2 After his hot and stimulating spicery, we now aie 
running to.. sager poets. <zx88x Ripley in Frothingham 
Rec. $ Dnpr. 266 The affluence of his [Emeison’s] illustia- 
tions diffuses a flavor of oriental spicery over his pages. • 
2 . f a. A spice-shop or spice-store, or a set of 
these ; a souice or supply of spices. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 11224 f>e bowiares ssoppe hiibreke, 
suM?e j?e spicerie Hii bieke fram ende to ober, & dude 
al to robbeiie. 1327 R. Thorne in Hakluyt (1589) 234 A 
head land called Malaca, where is the principal spicery. 

b. The depaitment of the royal household con- 
nected with the keeping of spices ; esp. in Clerk of 
the Spicery, Now only Hist. 

1418-0 in Cal. Proc. Chanc. Q. Elis. (1827) I. Introd. 16 
Roger Wodehill,. .som tyme clerc of joure faders Spicerie. 
15x3 Bk. Keiityitge in Babees Bk. (1868) 273 Speke with the 
panter and offyeers of y B spycery for fruytes that shall be 
eten fastynge. a 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 58 The 
kyng sent William Blacknall esquyer, Clerck of hys Spycei y, 
•with silver vessell, plate and other thynges. 1601 F. Tate 
Househ. Ord. Edw. II, 5 xi (1876) 11 Al thinges touching 
th* office of the spicerie. Ibid. § 17. 14 Two towels of the 
clarke of the spicery. *634 H. L’Estkange Chas. I (1635) 
63 They, .divested him of nis place in the spicery. 1707 
Chambf-rlayne Pres. St. Gt. Brit. (1710) 335 Her Majesty’s 
Houshold Officers and Servants. ..Spicery: Richard D’Ave- 
nant, Esq., Clerk. 1780 Burke Corn (1844) II. 327 , 1 propose 
, . to abolish . . all the offices of the kitchen, cellar, spicery, &c. 

c. A room or part of a house set apait for the 
keeping of spices. Now only Hist. 

1336 MS. Rawl. D. q8o fol. 37 b, A new key for the stew 
howse Dore in the spycery. 1605 Armin Poole upon F. 
(1880) 10 The Pie was drawne,..hut wanting Suger.stept 
aside to the. spicerie to fetch it. 1703 Addison Italy, Pesaro 
X48 The Spicery, the Cellar and its Furnitute, . are too well 
known to need a Description. *883 Eng. Illuslr. Mag. 
Nov. 81 Kitchens, cellars, pastries, spiceries,. .and the like. 
fig. 1638 Brathwait {title), A Spiritual Spicerie, contain- 
ing sundrie sweet Tractates of Devotion and Piety. 
Spice-wood : see Spice sb. 8. 

Spici- (spai-si), combining form of L. spica ear 
of com, Spike sb. 1 , occurring in a few words, as 
Spioi'fexous a. [L. spicifer ] (see quot.). Spi’ci- 
form a., having the form of a (flower-) spike. 
Spi'cilegre, |jSpicile‘glum, f Spicilegy [L .spici- 
legium ], a gleaning ; a collection or anthology. 

Mayne Expos. Lex. (1839) also gives spiciferous, -Jlorans, 
•gerous as tenderings of mod.L. formations. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., * Spiciferous, that beareth ears of 
com. [Hence in Phillips and Bailey.] 1836 Penny Cycl. 
VI. 401/x Verticillated either round some foieign body or 
under the form of *spiciform branches. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 194 Heads purplish or white,., in a spiciform panicle. 
1837 Landor Pentameron ii. Wks. 1853 II. 322/2 Yet we 
may almost make out in quantity, and quite in quality, our 
*spicilege ftom Virgil himself. 1846 G. S. Faber Lett. 
Tradar. Secess. 91, I shall exhibit some specimens of the 
process, .. a *spicilegium only. *839 Archaeol. Cant. II. 
22i Which shall be, as it wete, a ‘ Spicilegium ’, a gather- 
ing up of fragments. 1636 Blount Glossogr., *Spicilegy, 
gathering ears of corn, gleaning or leising com. 

Spicily (spai-sili), adv. [f. Spicy a. + -ly 2.] 
In a spicy manner; pungently. 

1835 in Hyde Clarke Did, 1896 J. K. Bangs House-boat 
on Styx xi. 142 The conversation had opened a trifle spicily. 

Spiciness (spai -sines), [f. Spicy a. + -ness.] 
The quality of being spicy (esp. in fig. senses). 

1633 Herbert Temple , Odour iii, That these two words 
might creep and grow To some degree of spicinesse to thee ! 
1635 Vaughan Silex Scint. (1858) 81 Cold showers nipt 
and wrung Their spiciness and bloud. 1730 Bailey (fol.), 
Aromaticalness, Spiciness. 1876 World V. xx Our English 
language does not lend itself so easily as the French to 
meretricious spiciness of phrase. 1893 Outing XXVII. 38 
There is a spiciness in the fact. 
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■{ Spick, sb.l Obs. Foims. a. I, 3 epic, 4-5 
apyk (5 spike), 6 spycke. 0. 3 spicke. [OE. 
spic ( = ON. and MSw. spik) , var. of spec (once) : see 
Speck sbA] Fat meat or bacon ; fat, grease, lard. 

a. ^832 Charter m O.E. Texts 446, ii wega spices & ceses, 
83s Ibid,. 449 An wes spices & ceses. a 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 
92 Jenim pa readen netlan . . & spices, c 1205 Lay. 24437 P er 
com spic and water and aten vnimete. c 1330 R. Brunnk 
Chi on. Wace (Rolls) 12345 Dynabrok. .[was] Rostyng a 
swyn,..his herd }>er-wij> al lothen, & al to-soilled wy|> J> e 
spyk. c 1440 Promp. Part). 469/1 Spyk, or fet flesche (AT. 
spike of fleshe), popa. a 1329 Skelton E. Rummy ng 335 
Another brought a spycke Of a bacon flycke. 

j8. C127S XI Pains of Hell 134 in O.E.Misc., Heom me 
drepeb myd J>e piche As we breae wij? J?e spiche, 

Spick, sb. 2 Now dial. Also 6, 9 spik, spicke. 
[ad. OF. spic , espic (Cotgr. spique) : see Aspic 2 
and Spike sb.*] Lavender. 

1358 Wabde tr. Alexis' Seer, ig Take first, .the oyle of 
Violettes,. .oyle of Spick,, .of eche of them a pound. 1339 
Morwyng Evonym. 232 Oyl of Spick. . . Set the hei b (the 
flowers rather) of Spik or Lavendar a whyle in the sun. 
1639 O. Wood Alph. 3 k. Secrets 12% Mixe therewith liquid 
Storax and oyle of Spicke. 1656 Ridgley Pract. Physick 
85 Take. .Spick, six grains, with Honey of Roses. 1844 W. 
Barnes Poems Rural Life 234 The lilies white’s her maiden 
frocks, The spik to put ’ithin her box. 1883- in s.w. dial, 
glossaries (Somerset, Wilts., etc.). 

t Spick, sb. 3 Obs. rare. [var. Spike sb. 2 or 
Speek sb.] A spike-nail. 

1 61 1 Florio, Chiodo, a naile, a spicke. 1628 in Foster Eng. 
Factories India (1909) III. 251 Spicks and nailes of all sorts. 

t Spick, v. Obs.- 1 [f. prec.] = Spike v . 2 r. 

16*3 in Foster Eng. Factories Ind. (1908) II. 230 Our 
people.. came theather. .and spicked upp their ordinance. 

Spick, a. Short for Spick and span a. 

1882 Gosse Gray vi. 127 His servant.. had to keep the 
room as bright and spick as an old lady's bandbox. 

Spick and span, a., sb., and adv. Also 
spick-and-span (occas. spic). [Shortening of next. 
See also Speck and span.] 

A. adj. 1 . = next. 

1665 Pepys Diary 13 Nov., My Lady Batten walking 
through the dirty lane with new spicke and span white 
shoes. 1731 Swift Oh Death Dr. Swift xxv. His way of 
wiiting now is past;.. I keep no antiquated stun; But spick | 
and span I have enough. 1793 Cowper Let. Wks 1836 
VII. 214 , 1 have built one summer-house already, with the 
boards of my old study, and am building another spick and 
span, as they say. 1809 European Mag. LV. 21 The gieat 
number of spick and span articles that have been received 
into our catalogue. 1849 H. Mayo Pop. Superst. (1851) 51 
Fresh from the mint, and spic and span. 1877 Spurgcon 
Serm. XXIII. 442 Their shifting gospel changes about every 
ten years, and comes out spick and span as a new theology. 

2 . Particularly neat, trim, ot smart ; suggestive 
of something quite new or unaffected by wear ; 

a. Of persons in respect of dress. 

1846 Thackeray Crit. Rev. Wks 1886 XXIII. 139 
Benvenuto, spick and span in his very best clothes. 1863 
W. W. Story Roba di R. I. iv. 64 The shopkeepers . . looking 
spick-and-span, as if they had just come out of a bandbox. 
1886 ‘ Maxwell Gray ’ Silence Dean Maitland I. i. 9 A 
dog-cart,, .driven by a spick-and-span groom. 

b. Of things. 

*837 DurFERiN Lett. High Lat. (ed. a) 87 You must not 
suppose . . that the.. land-slip of Thingvalla took place quite 
in the spick and span manner the section might lead you to 
imagine. 1882 Mrs. Riddell Daisies # Butierc, 1 . 12c This 
spick and span old house. 1888 W. E. Norris Rogue xxxi, 

A spick-and-span victoria, with a lady seated in it. 

B. sb. That which is quite new or particularly 
trim and smart. 

*758 H. Walpole Let. to H. S. Conway 21 July, I repeat 
what has been printed in every newspaper of the week, and 
then finish with one paragraph of spick and span. 1888 
B. W, Richardson Son of Star III. ill. 41 A Jewish legion 
of the spick and span of Jewish youth. 

C. adv. In a spick and span manner. 

1813 Lamb Let. to Manning \n Final Mem. x. 99 Mary 
reserves a portion of your silk .to make up spick and 
span into a bran-new gown. x8ax Blackw. Mag. IX. 134 
Caparison'd all spick and span. 

Hence Spick-and-sparmess. (In recent use.) 
Spick and span, new, a. Also spick-and- 
span new. (For other variations see quots.) 
[Emphatic extension of Span-new a. The same 
first element appears in the synonymous Du. and 
Flem. spikspeldcrnieuw, -splinierniiww (WFlem. 
-spankelnieuw) .] Absolutely or perfectly new; 
brand-new ; perfectly fresh or unworn. 

The fl-quots. show the more unusual spellings. 

a. 1379-80 North Plutarch (189s) II* 217 They were all in 
goodly gilt armours, and brave puiple cassocks apon them, 
spicke, and spanne newe. c 1590 Forewords to Stubbes' 
Anat. (1877) 38 A spicke and spanne new Geneua Bible. 
1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair in. v. (1904) 66 Sir, this is a 
spell against 'hem, spicke and span new. 1639 Fuller Apt. 
Inj. Innoc. 11. 3 x The Animadvertor will not wear words at tne 
second hand of my using, but will have them spick and span 
new of his own making, a 1668 Davenant Jeffereidos 1. Wks. | 
(1673) 223 They found him close, beneath a spick And almost 
span-new-peuter-Candlestick. 1742 Lond.Mag. 611 Aspick 
and span new French or Dutch Habit. 1771 Wesley Wks. 
(1872) I X. i8x This discovery is spick and span new j I never 
heard of it before. 1818 Lady Morgan Autobiog. (1859) 163 
These fafades. .with spick-and-span-new plaster of Paris 
and patent cement. 1879 Sala Paris Herself Again (1880) I 
II. xviv. 270 Its gilt railings . . looked spick-and-span new. | 
1893 Vizetelly Glances Back I. i. 22 The handsome horses 
in spick-and-span new harness, 


Comb. 1607 Middleton Earn, Love iv. iii, I am.. of the 
spick and span new-set-up company of porters. 

/ 3 . 1383 Golding Calvin on Deui. clxxxii. 1130/1 They 
[Papists) make men beleeue that the breade is no more a 
materiall thing. . .And that is spycke and spawne newe. 1398 
Florio s.v. 'Iruica, Nuona di trinca , as we vse to say 
spike and span new. 1633 Gataker Vmd. Annot. Jer. 73 
In his Preface to his .spik and span New Ephemeris. 1663 
Killegrew Parson's IPcd. ii.vu, Spik and span new argu- 
ments c 1789 Mrs. Unwin Let. in Burgon Twelve Good 
Men (1888J II. 351 Two spic and span new pieces. 1853 
Whitby Gloss, s.v., Spic-and-span New. See Brandnew. 

Hence Spick-and-span newness, rare. 

1640 Bp. Hall. Episc. m. vii. 36 The most manifestly 
spick-and-span-newnesse of this devised Discipline. 

Spi’cket ■*. Now chiefly dial, and U.S. Also 
5 spyket, spykkett, 6 spicat, 7, Sc. 8-9 spiket. 
[Alteration of Spigot jA] 

1 . A spigot. 

14.. Lat.-Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 373 Clipsedra, a 
spyket. 14.. Metr. Voc. Ibid. 626 Clepsidra, spykkett. 
159* Harsey Trail. (Hakl.) 252 [Theie weie] som wines 
and spicats in their bellies to draw at. 1619 Pasqttil's 
Palm (1877) 148 Into the vault the Iaylor down doth creep, 
Where how he deals with bung-holes and with spickets I 
cannot tell, a 1635 Randolph Poems (1652) 16 His Eyes 
look like two Tunnels, his Nose like a Fausset with the 
Spicket out. 1739 Bromd in Lett. Eminent Persons (1813) 

II. 119 He. .ran his fingers into the oiifices, like spickets, of 
the arteries, and then knockt for his surgeon. 1747-96 Mrs. 
Glasse Cookery xx ii. 343 Put them into a large vessel of 
wood or stone, with a spicket in it. 1804 A. Duncan Marin. 
Chi-on. IV. 72 The spicket I perceived out of the cask, and 
the liquor running about. 1836 Haliburton Clockm. Ser. l. 
xxxi, I guess I'll whip out of the bung while he’s a lookin 
arter the spicket. 1893 Lcland Mem. II. 169 The Indian 
. .took a glass and turned on the spicket. 

attrib. 1634 Gayton Pleas. Notisw. xvi. 256 Where his 
miscaniage is the more.. scandalous; insomuch, as that he 
is chiaus'd by two spicket- wenches, 
b. In allusive use. 

1615 Day Festivals iv. 94 They.. spend their Birthright 
and Patrimonies upon the Spicket. 1634 Gayton Pleas . 
Notes 111. vi. 102 The Brethien of the Spicket. .lay downe 
for a fundamental^ that there is no living without Liquids. 

2 . A water-tap. 

1888 J. & E. R. Pennell Sent. foum. 60 The waiter 
pointed to a small spicket and a handkerchief of a towel, 
f Spicket 2 . dial. Obs.— 1 Also spiokard. [perh. 
a transferred use of prec.] (See quot.) 

*728 Phil. Trans. XXXV, 5731’heOwneis [in Essex] axe 
suie to choose for their own Use the., fattest [ciocus] Roots, 
but above all, they reject the longish pointed ones, which 
they call i pickets or Spickards. 

Spiekuard, obs. form of Spikenard. 
Spicknel(l, obs. forms of Spignel. 
Spick-span, a., abbrev. of Spick and span a. 

*815 W. H. Ireland Siribbleomania 40 A wish Spick 
span from the pi ess on wove foolscap to issue. x888 Public 
Opinion (N.Y.) 15 Dec. xg7 Their visits to a State’s prison 
have been under the guidance of officials, before whom all 
is made spick-span. 1894 A. St. Aubyn Orchard Damerel 

III. ii. 48 It could never have been.. dear like spic-span 
modern glass. 

So Spiok-span new a. 

1880 Tennyson Northern Cobbler xix. 

t Spi'ckwort. Obs.- 1 = Spear wort 3 b. 

1561 Awdelay Frat. Vacdb. (1869) 5 They [re. paltiards] 
be bitten with Spickworts, &somtime with rats bane. 
Spicose, a. rare— 0 , [f. L. spica.] (See quot.) 
Also Spioo’Bity. 

1721 Bailey, Spicosiiy, a being spiked or pricked like an 
Ear of Corn. 1775 Ash, Spicose, full of ears, having many 
ears like corn. [Hence in later Diets.] 

Spi'COUS, «. Bot. ? Obs. [f. L. sptca spike.] 
Spicate; spiky, pointed. 

X658 S1R T. Browne Gard, Cyrus iii. 46 The seeds about 
the spicous head or torch of Tapsus Barbatus. 1694 West- 
macott Script. Herb. (1695) 8 The Fruit or Apples, .are., 
coated and armed with many spicous Pricks. [1775 in Ash, 
Hence in later Diets.] 

Hence Spi’cousness. rare- 0 . 

1730 Bailey (fol.), Spicousness, a being spiked like Ears 
of Corn ; also Fulness of Ears. 

|| Spicula (spi-kirZla). PI. spicule {Ault). 
[mod.L., dim. of L. sptca, = L. spiculum Spiculum.] 

1 . A sharp-pointed or acicular crystal or similar 
formation. 

*747 tr. Astrnc's Fevers 83 Whose stomach is lined with 
a sort of pituita, whereby the spiculae of this poison are 
blunted. 1794 R. J. Sulivan View Nat. I. 426 We. have. . 
Only to suppose, the pai tides which are employed in crys- 
tallization, to be endowed with a tendency to form spiculae ; 
and these spiculae with a tendency to arrange themselves at 
equal angles of inclination. 180a Playfair Illustr. Hutton- 
ian Tk. 83 Where there is any admixture of that substance 
[sc. felspar], whether in slender spiculae or in larger masses. 
1823 Faraday Exp. Res. xxx. 167 A substance comes over 
in small quantity,, .crystallizing in spiculae in the receiver. 

b. esp. A formation of this nature caused by the 
action of frost. 

1783 Phil. Trans. LXXIII. 310 On dropping in a bit of 
ice, . . spiculae of ice shoot suddenly through the water. 179a 
Belknap Hist. New Hampsh. III. 20 The spiculae [of hoar 
frost] were of all lengths, from an inch downward. 1854 
Brewster More Worlds iii. 54 The frozen moisture may fall 
in spiculae or crystals of ice. 1888 Athenaeum 6 Oct. 451/3 
It was argued that the vapour was changed into ice, ana 
that the higher atmosphere was charged with spiculae. 

2 . A small sharp-pointed process on some part 
of a plant or animal ; a prickle. 

1733 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Spider, The? all have wea- 
pons issuing out of the mouth, , , They consist, in some, of twp 


spiculae, in the manner of a forked hook. 1702 Belknap 
Hist. New Hampsh. III. 125 It [the prickly asn] is aimed 
with spiculae, like the locust. 1800 Phil. Trans. XC. 370 
The spiculae on the shark's skin were also separated. 1815 
Kirby & Sr. Entomol. iv. (1818) 1 . 1 14 Others are barbed like 
the spicula of a bee's sting. x866 Treas. Bot. 1082/2 Spicula, 
a fine fleshy eiect point. 

b. In fungi : = SricULE 2. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 1082/2. 

3 . Bot. A floral spilcelet. rare. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. iii. xxii, (1765) 22? Spicula , a little 
spike. 1793 Martyn Lang. Bot., Spicula, a Spicule or 
b pikelet. A partial spike, or a subdivision of it: as in some 
Grasses. 1830 LiNnixY Nat. Syst. Bot. 293 In certain 
genera with a simple spike.. this is clearly proved by the 
structure of the terminal flower or spicula. 

4 . A slender pointed fragment of bone, etc. 

X83S-6 TodcCs Cycl. Anat, 1 . 237/1 A spicula of a frac- 
tured bone. 1870 H. Lonsdale Life R. Knox xii. 249 My 
finger was caught by a sharp spicula of hone. 

5. = Spiculum 3 . 

1843 Gosse Ocean i. (1849) 53 In the substance of many 
species [of sponge].. are found spiculae, or needle-like crys- 
tals, of pure flint. 1859 R. Hunt Guide Mus. Pract. Geol. 
(ed. 2) 252 Silicious spiculae or the minute bones of sponges. 

6. Comb., as spicula-like ; spicula-forceps (see 
quot. 1875). 

1857 Dana Min. (1862) X24 The fine spicula-like crystalline 
grains of Epsom salt. 1875 Knight Diet, Mech. 2265/2 
Spicula-forceps , a dentist’s long-nosed forceps for removing 
small fiagmentsof bone, etc. 

Spiculax (spi’ki/rlai), a. [f. Sbicul-a, Spicul-E, 
or Spicul-um + -ab. Cf. F. spiculaire .] 

1 . Of the nature of a spicule or spicula ; slender 
and sharp-pointed ; also, characterized by the pre- 
sence of spicules : a. In Min., Zool ., etc. 

X794 R. J. Sulivan View Nat. 1 . 308 Spicular poisons, 
antimony and sublimate, may be rendered inoffensive by 
sheathing their points in oil or in wax. 1796 Kiswan Elem. 
Min. (ed , 2) II. 197 [Tin stone] found massive,.. or in blunt, 
or spicular fragments. 1832 Brewster Nat. Magic xiii. 340 
In several cavities in minerals I have found . . black spicular 
crystals. x86x J. R. Greene Man. Anim. Kingd., Laelent. 
160 We find, in the genus Zoanthus, a spicular corallum. 
Ibid, 161 The spicular stage permanently exemplified in Al- 
cyoninm. 1872 H. A. Nicholson Palaont. 72 A peculiar 
tubular or spicular skeleton, 
b. In general use. 

1822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) I, 614 Calcareous or other 
spicular materials, inhaled while working on stones or 
metals Ibid. IV. 556 Some spicular node within the cranium. 
1844 H. Stephens Bk. Barm I. 298 Should the flakes be 
spicular and fall very thick and fast, then a heavy fall., 
may be expected. 

2 . Characteristic of a spicule or spicules. 

18x3 Edinb. Rev. XXI. 55 The castellated and spicular 
appearance of the ruins of the sandstone. 

t Speculate, V. Obs. [In sense r f. L. spic- 
uldt-, ppl. stem of spiculare to point ; in sense 2 
f. L. spiculum sharp point, arrow, ray, etc.] 

1 . trans. To sharpen to a point, rare 

1623 Cockrram ii, To make a sharp Point to a thing, spic- 
ulate. 

2. To pierce or transfix, rare— 1 . 

1834 Southey Doctor lxxxvii. (1848) 191 In those repre- 
sentations [in old almanacks] man.. stood erect and naked, 
spiculated by emitted influences from the said signs. 

Spiculate (sprkiz 71 A), a. Bot. [ad. L. spicul • 
at-us, pa. pple. of spiculdre to point.] (See quot.) 

183a Lindley Introd. Bot. 395. 1836 Henslow Diet. Bot. 
Terms 178 Spiculate, . . where a surface is covered with 
fine pointed fleshy appendages. Also.. when a spike u 
composed of several smaller spikes (or rather spikelets) 
crowded together. 

Spi culated, a. [f. as prec. + -ed h] 
f I. Containing spiculse. Obs.- 1 
1738 D. Bayne Gout 105 Acrimony ai ises from the different 
modifications of spiculated salts. 1794 R. J. Sulivan View 
Nat. I. 308 Blood and oil are globular; conosive sublimate 
spiculated; and antimony is in small filaments, like needles. 

2 . Having the form of a spicula; slender and 
sharp-pointed. 

X744 Phil. Trans. XLIII. xB6 From its upper End arise 
five spiculated Aristae. *768 Elaloratory 218 The spic- 
ulated or needle-like form of the saline concretions. 

3 . Furnished with sharp points or spikelets. 

1762 tr. Bilsching's Syst. Geog. I. 236 Some whales have 

Spicula in thetr jaws... Of the spiculated kind with a flat 
back, the chief is the real Greenland Whale. 1777 Mason 
Eng. Garden n. 16 Extend a rail of elm, securely arm’d 
With spiculated paling. 1836-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. II. 803 
The spiculated edges of the cavity protruded into the pelvis. 

Spicula’ tion . [f- Spicula, etc. ; see -ation.] 
Formation into a spicule or spicules. 

1880 Jml. Linn. Soc. XV. 150 Sketches of the spiculation 
of another sponge. X900 B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms 
247 Spiculation, Ny lander’s term for a hyphal constriction 
in spore-formation, the extremity being left as a spicule. 

Spicule (spi’kiwl). [a. F. spicule , or angliciz- 
ing of Spicula, Spiculum.] 

1 . Bot. a. A floral spikelet (cf. Spicula 3). b. 
(See qnot. 1855.) 

1783 Martyn Lett. Bot. xiii. (1794) 136 Spicules triangular. 
[Note) These are the little assemblages of flowers, or ultimate 
subdivisions of the panicle or whole. Ibid. 137 The spicules 
are ovate, and on sliort foot-stalks. • l8 S? Miss Pratt 
Flower. PI. 1 . 5 Spicules, two little wing-like pieces often 
seen at the base of the leafstalk, as in the Rose. 

2 . One or other of the points of the basidia or 
sporophores in fungals. 

1843 Penny Cyd, XXV. 183/1 The hymenium [of Exidia 
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glanduiosa] is covered with spicules. 1866 Treat. Bot . 
1088/2 In such Fungi as agarics the sporophores... bear 
generally four little points called spicules,.. on which the 
spores are seated. In T remtlla th e sporophoi es are globular 
or quadripartite, the spicules being drawn out into long 
threads. 1875 Cooke Fungi 22 With which also their 
structure agrees, excepting in the development of spicules, 

3 . In sponges : = Spiculum: 3. 

1848 Dana Zooph. {1848) 643 The cortex, .shows numerous 
minute granules or spicules of lime, disseminated through 
it. i860 Maury Phys. Ceog. xiv 016 note, A considerable 
number of silicious spicules of sponges. 1885 J. E. Taylor 
Brit. Fossils L 9 When alive the onter layer of * sponge- 
flesh’ is usually permeated with myriads of exceedingly 
small solid bodies, called fibres and spicules. 

attrib. 1887 Sollas in Encycl. Bnt. XXII. 416/1 A thin 
layer of organic matter, known as the spicule sheath, forms 
an outer investment to the spicule. 

4 . Zool. A needle-like or sharp-pointed process 
or part. 

1861 J, R, Greene 'Anitn. Kingd., Ccclent. i6a In some 
species of A Icyonidm proper, the spicules attain a compara- 
lively large size. 187a H. A. Nicholson Palxont. 66 A 11 
the Radiolaria possess hard structures in the form of silic- 
eous spicules or a siliceous test 1890 Sciotce-Gossip XXVI. 
198 The ovate individuals, .showed the mouth or osculum 
fringed with spicules standing erect. 

6. A fine-pointed, piece, splinter, or fragment of 
some hard substance ; a spicula or spiculum, 

1878 Huxley Physiogr. 62 A nucleus from which six little 
spicules or rods of ice are shot forth. 1879 Khory Digest 
Med. 37 Under the microscope granular matter, and spheres 
with spicules sticking on them, are seen. 1895 Hoffmin 
Beginnings of Writing 37 Asmall bundle of needles, spicules 
of bone, or fish spines. 

Spicnli- (spi"ki#li), combining form, after L. 
models, of Spicula, Spicule, and Spiculum, oc- 
curring in a few Zool. terms, as Spicnli-ferona a . , 
bearing spicules. Spi’onliform a., formed like 
a spicule; sharp-pointed. Spiculi'genous a., 
£ containing spicules ’ (Webster, 1847). Spicnli - 
gerous a., spicnliferous. 

1836-9 Todds CycL Anal. II. 866/1 In the fourth section, 
Tubulifera, . . the abdomen is furnished.. with a Jt spiculi- 
ferous ovipositor. 184.x Penny Cycl. XX. 423/2 Many hook- 
formed splendiferous lobes. 1846 Dana Zooph. iv. (1848) 36 
These *spiculiform organs . , are of three kinds. 185a — 
Crust, n. 708 A slender spiculiform process. 1877 Huxley 
Anat. /no. Anirn. iii. 118 The inner cells, .in the meanwhile 
have become *spiculigerous. 

f Spicnliue, Obs. rare. [f. Spioul-a or 
Spioul-um + -INS 2 .] = Spiculated ppl. a. 2. 

1754 Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 836 It seems to be from this 
spiculine or needle-like form, .that antimonial preparations 
have their emetic quality. 1773 Ibid. LXV. g2 The first 
solution, .deposits some of its colour in the form of minute 
spiculine crystals. 

SpiCUlO- (sprkiilfl), combining form of Spic- 
ulum (cf. sense 3), occurring in a few terms, as 
spiculo-jih-e, -fibrous. 

zgao Proc. Zool. Soc. 137 Skeleton [of the sponge] forming 
a rectangular network, the meshes being. . with a few slender 
primary lines of spiculo-fibre 2-4 spicules thick. Ibid, 138 
Skeleton consisting of an axial or central open spiculo- 
fibrous network. 

|| Spicttlum (spi'kbllwm). PI. spicula. [a. L. 
spiculum sharp point, sting, dart, etc., dim. of 
sfilca Spike j£.j 

1. = Spicula 1 and ib. 

1746 R. James Mou/et’s Health Improv. 32 Another Class 
of Medicines . , consists of such Substances as sheath the 
Spicula, or sharp Points of the Arid. 1839 Darwin Voy. 
Nat. xvii. 398 We were enveloped in a cloud which was 
falling under the form of minute frozen spicula. 1863 Basing- 
Gould Iceland 119 Composed of minute spicula of ice. 

transf, and Jig. 1840 Fraser Koordistan, etc. II. vi. 146 
The wind was. .loaded with spicula of cold, which pene- 
trated every limb and joint. 1847 Emerson Repr, Men, 
SwedenborgWks. (Boh n) 1 . 317 His style lustrous with points 
and shooting spicula of thought. 

2 . Zool. A sharp-pointed process or formation. 

176a tr. Bilsching’s Syst. Geog. I. 236 Some whales have 

Spicula in their jaws, as those of Greenland, the Nordcaper, 
the Fin Fish. 1844 Emerson Esr. f Nature (rgor) 313 It 
publishes itself in creatures, reaching from, particles and 
spicula. .to the highest symmetries. 1856-8 W. Clark Van 
der Hoeven's Zool. I. 78 Crowded with microscopic cal- 
careous spicula. X859 J. Tomes Dental Surg. (1873) 3 
Projecting inwards from the free edge of the outer and inner 
alveolar walls, we observe small spicula. 

b. The excitatory dart in snails. 

X838 Penny Cycl. XII. 103/2 Dr. Maton often observed 
these spicula, but never saw them actually projected from 
one to the other. 1836-8 W. Clark Van der Hoeven's Zool. 
1 . 100 Male genital organ a double spiculum. x866 R. Tate 
Brit, Mollusks iv. 119 The snails are furnished with spicula 
— crystalline darts, which they eject at each other. 

3 . One of the calcareous or siliceous needles found 
in sponges. Usu. in pi. 

1842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 376/1 The calcareous and silicious 
spicula, and the formation and distribution of the pores and 
orifices of sponges. X865 Gosss Land <$' Sea (1874) 266 
These spicula or needles . .make up the Jinn portion of the 
Sponge. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv, Attim.iiu 114 A multi- 
tude of separate spicula, composed of an animal substance. . 
impregnated with carbonate of lime. 

attrtb. 1883 Savjlle-Kent Fisheries Bahamas 33 In a 
third group, that of the Calcispongix , a spicula skeleton is 
likewise developed, 

4 . = Spicula 4. 

187a Msvart Anat. xx6 The malar bone may be merely a 
delicate spiculum of bone. 1874 G. Lawson Dts. Eye (ed. 2) 


68 To detect a fine spiculum of steel, or a fragment of glass, 
..which may have been impacted on the cornea. 

Spicy (spsi’si), a. Also 6 spycye, 8-9 spioey. 
[f. Spice sb.] 

1. Having the characteristic qualities of spice; 
of the nature of spice. 

1362 Turner Herbal n. (1368) 50 The shel smfelleth well, 
and is spycye, not onely in smell, but also in taste. x6a6 
Bacon Sylva § 644 So Fennell-seeds are sweet before they 
ripen, and after grow spicy. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 640 
Whence Merchants bring Thir spicie Drugs. 1723 De Foe 
Voy. round World (1840) 112 The herbs were of a spicy kind, 
and had a most pleasant agreeable taste. 1789 W. Buchan 
Dom. Med. (1790) 431 The diet must be. seasoned with 
spicy and aromatic vegetables. 1806 A. Hunter Culina 
(ed. 3) 123 The French Cooks make a spicey mixture that 
does not discover a predominancy of any one of the spices 
over the others. 1833 Ht. Martineau Cinnamon 4 Pearls 
iii. 54 The sun could penetrate to the pure white sand from 
which, the spicy stems sprang. 

fig. 1646 J. Hall Poems 37 When age shall.. all that Red 
remove That on thy spicy lip now iy’s. 1847 Emerson 
Poems, Monadnoc Wks (Bohn) I. 438 Fountain-drop of 
spicier worth Than aU the vintage of the earth, 
fa. Flavoured or mixed with spice. 

163* Milton L' Allegro too The Spicy Nut-brown Ale. 
1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. 1. 239 Here his poor bird th’inhuman 
cocker brings, . .With spicy food th’impatient spirit feeds. 

2. Having the fragrance of spice ; sweet-scented, 
aromatic : a. Of flowers. 

1765 Cath. Talbot Lett. (1808) II. 21 Here [there is] a 
gale of spicy pinks, here the breath of lillies. 1707 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Italian xiii, The spicy myitle sent forth all its 
fragrance. 1830 Tennyson Poet's Mind 13 Holy water will 
I pour Into every spicy flower Of the laurel-shrubs. 1843-30 
Mrs. Lincoln Led. Bot . 103/2 Gaultheria proeumbens (spicy 
wintergreen). 1867 Augusta Wilson Vashtixxiv, An exqui- 
sitely beautiful and fragrant bouquet, .fringed daintily with 
spicy geranium leaves, 
b. Of air, breezes, etc. 

1630 Vaughan Stlex Scmt. (1883) si Calm streams; Joyes 
full, and true ; Fresh, spicie mornings. 17x2 Pope Messiah 
27 See spicy clouds fiom lowly Saron rise. 1713 — Windsor 
For. 392 Led by new stars, and borne by spicy gales I 1820 
Keats Hyperion 1. 186 When he would taste the spicy 
wreaths Of incense. 1835 Bro wning Fra Lippo 340 Tast- 
ing the air this spicy night which turns The unaccustomed 
head like Chianti wine I 

3. Containing or producing, abounding in, spices. 

X64B Crashaw Poems (1904) 144 A fragrant Breath suckt 

from the spicy nest O’ th 'precious Phoenix. 1667 Milton 
P. L. iv. 162 As when. .North-East windes blow Sabean 
Odours from the spicie shoare Of Arable the blest, 1746 
Hexvey Refi. Flower-Garden 43 All the Odours of the spicy 
East. 2781 Cowper Charity 442 The stores [which] The sun 
matures on India’s spicy shores 18x3 Shelley Q. Mab 
viii. 64 Fragrant zephyrs there from spicy isles Ruffle the 
placid ocean-deep, 

b. Consisting of spice ; conveying spice. 

1712 W. King Brit. Pallad, 39 Restore the spicy traffick 
of the East 1840 Hood Up Rhine 31 Masts of spicy vessels 
From distant Surinam. 

4. Of qualities : Appropriate to, or characteristic 
of, spices. 

1632 Crashaw Carmen Deo Nostro Poems (1904) 197 0 
dissipate thy spicy Powres. 1728 Chambers Cycl., Zeodary 
..for its spicy Warmth is commended in Cholics. X73* 
Arbuthnot Rules of Diet in Aliments, etc. 1. 244 Burnet, 
astringent, with a gentle spicy Quality. 1821 Clare Vill. 
Minstr. I. 113 Spikenard's spicy smell. 1883 Cent. Mag. 
Oct. 814/2 The great variety of flowers and their spicy 
flavour. 

+ 5. Sc. (See quots.) Obs. 

1768 [Sir D. Dalrymfle] Bannatyne Poems 276 Thus a 
spicy man is still used for one self-conceited and proud, 
x8o8 Jamieson, Spicy, proud, testy. 

6 . slang, a. Full of spirit, smartness, or ‘go’, 

1828 Sporting Mag. (N.S.) XXI. 324 We had a remarkably 

spicy team out of town, 1829 Ibid. XXIII. 291 Four little 
spicy devils, it would be difficult for anything 1 should think 
to catch. 1858-62 E. B. Ramsay Retain, vl (1870) 238 It. . 

1 equires to be performed with a particular and spicy dexterity 
of hand. 2898 Wollocombe From Mom lilt Eve viii. 196 
A well-appointed drag appeared with its spicy team stepping 
well together. 

b. Smart-looking ; neat. Also as adv. 

1846 Huxley in L. Huxley Life (1900) I. ii. 28 The spicy 
oilcloth.. on the floor looks most respectable. 1834 F. E. 
Smedley H. Cover dale's Courtsh. i, The fortunate possessor 
of a spicy dog-cart, a blood mare to run in it. 1839 Meredith 
R. Feveral xxix, That young Tom ! He ’ve come to town 
dressed that spicy. 

7. Of writing or discourse : Smart and pointed; 
pungent ; having a flavour of the sensational or 
scandalous ; somewhat improper. 

1844 J. T, Hewlett Parsons $ W, Ii, The articles were 
so clever, and so very ‘ spicy 1848 Punch XV. 62 , 1 wish 
you would say something spicy about the new regulation. 
1892 Farrar Darkn. & Dawn xxvi, It is composed of the 
spiciest libels against every senator of note whom he 
ventures to attack. 

8 . Exciting, exhilarating. 

1833 Kane Grinnell Raped, xxxvii. (1834) 333 The spicy 
tingling of a crisis. 

9. Comb., as spicy-looking , -smelling. 

. *8x9 Scott Ivanhoe xxxvii, A warming and spicy-smell- 
ing balsam. 1830 F. E. Smedley F. Fairlegh (1894) 4 A 
spicy-looking nag. 1901 Wide World Mag. VI. 469/a It is 
planted thick with spicy-smelling pines and firs, 
Spiddock. north, dial. Also J spidick, 9 
spiddick. [Alteration of Spigot sb.] A spigot. 

1629 Vestry Bks, (Surtees) 298 For a spidick and a cannell, 
id, 1683 G. M[eriton] Praise of Yorksh. Alois Then out 
they pulled the Tapps, And stuck the Spiddocks finely in 


their Hats. 1823 Brockett N. C. Gloss., Spiddick-and - 
fawcet, a wooden instrument used as a substitute for a 
cock to let out liquors. 1849- in dial, glossaries (Durh., 
Lane., Yks., Cumbld.). 

Spider (spai-dai), sb. Foims : 4 spijjre, 5 
spij)er(e, spither, spyther; 5-7 spyder, 6 - 
spider (7 spidar). [app. repr. OE. *splpre 
*spin-pre, f. spinnan Spin v. Cf. Spinner i. 

In the obscuie passage in Saxon Leechd. III. 42 the read- 
ing of the MS. is spiden (not spider) wiht .] 

1. One or other of the arachnids belonging to 
the insectivorous order Araneidse, many species of 
which possess the power of spinning webs in which 
their prey is caught. 

The-cunning, skill, and industry of the spider, as well as 
its power of secreting or emitting poison, are frequently 
alluded to in literature. The various species or groups 
of spiders are freq. denoted by some distinguishing word, 
as bird-catching, crab; cross-, diadem -, garden., house-, 
jumping-, mason-, sedentary, spinning, trap-door-, wall-, 
wandering spider, etc.: see these words. 

x34o Ayenb. 164 And b e greate niedes of )>e wordle him 
bingp ase najt, and Jieruore hise ne prayzeji najt bote ase 
be web of Jje spifare. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. xvm. 
iiv. (Bodl. MS.), pis formicalion . . is a man ere kinde of 
spheres, c 1440 WycBJfite Bible Job viii. 14 His trist schal 
be as a web of spiders \v.rr. yreyns, areyns ; earlier version 
attercoppis]. C1440 Promp. Parv. 140/2 Eranye, or spyder, 
or spynnare. 1480 Caxton Myrr. II. xv. 101 The spyther 
or spyncop. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 54 How 
the vyne of grace.. shold be kepte,..thatneyther beestes, 
wormes, ne spiders come therto. 1592 Greene Repent. R. 
£m«c Wks. (Grosart) XII. 180 They with the spider sucke 
poison out of the most pretious flowers. 1663 in Vemey 
Mem. (1907) II. 244 The house, being horidly nasty,.. the 
spidersare redy to dropeinto my mouthe. *697 Drydkn Virg. 
Georg, iv. 361 Or Secret Moaths are there in Silence fed; 
Or Spiders in the Vault their snary Webs have spred. 1727- 
46 Thomson Summer 260 The window, .where, gloomily 
retir’d, The villain spider lives, cunning, and fierce, 
Mixture abhorr’d ! 2782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. II. vi. ;x 
In case.. any fly or spider should fall into the wine. 1828 
Lytton Pelham xx, Because rogues are like spiders, and 
eat each other, when there is nothing else to catch. x86x 
Hulme tr. Moquin-Tandon u. v. ii. 262 In hot climates, 
Spiders are able to produce, .a certain amount of local pain. 
2896 tr. Boas’ Text Bk. Zool. 283 The Spiders may be dis- 
tinguished from other Arachnida by the separation of the 
cephalothorax from the abdomen by a deep constriction. 

D. In allusive use. 

2596 Shaks. Merch. V. in. ii. xax Here in her haires The 
Painter plaies the Spider, and hath wouen A golden mesh 
tlntrap the hearts of men. 1894 Mrs. Dyan Maris Keeping 
(1899) 310 There was too much of the alluring spider and 
giddy fly business in the arrangement, 

c. Applied to persons as an opprobrious or 
vituperative term. 

1368 T. Howell Arb. Amitie (1879) 38 For spightfull 
spiders spare not, For curious carpers care not. 1579 Lodge 
Reply Gossan 35 From the same flower, .whence the Spyder 
(I mean the ignorant) take their poison. *394 Shaks. 
Rich. Ill, r. 11L 242 Why strew’st thou Sugar on that 
Bottel'd Spider, Whose deadly Web ensnareth thee about? 
1602 Narcissus 1893 377 Dare you vse mee thus to my face, 
spidar? 1638 Chillingw. Relig. Prot. 1. Concl. 410 If you 
were ten times more a spider then you are, you could suck 
no poyson from them. 1798 Southey To a Spider iii. Poet. 
Wks. 1837 II. 180 Hell’s huge black Spider, for mankind 
he lays His toils, as thou for flies. 1821-2 Shelley Chas. I, 
iv. 16 Realms. .beyond the shot of tyranny, Beyond the 
webs of that swoln spider. i8p8 ‘Merriman’ Roden's 
Comer i. 3 In such a shop, .there is always a human spider 
luiking in the background, who steals out upon any human 
fly that may pause to look at the wares. 

+d. To swallow a spider , to go bankrupt. Obs , 
1670 Ray Prm. 194 He hath swallowed a spider, i.e. plaid 
the bankrupt. 

e. Electrical spider (see quot.). 

1842 Francis Diet. Arts, Sci., etc.s.v., Electrical Spider, 
a small ball of pith, cut of the size, and into the form of a 
spider, suspended by a long filament of silk, and with eight 
linen thread legs. 

2. a. Applied, usually with distinguishing term, 
to other allied species of Arachnida resembling 
spideis in appearance ; esp. the harvest-spider ; a 
spidei-mite. See also Red spider. Sea spider. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 198 The Carter, Shepherd Spider, 
or long-legg’d spider. 1688 Holme Armoury 11, x. 2x3/2 
The long legged Spider of the Garden, or Field. 1806 Shaw 
Gen. Zool. VI. 11. 473 To this genus [ Phalangium ] belong 
those well known insects called long-legged, shepherd, or 
harvest Spiders. 1818 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xxiii. (ed. 2) 
II. 307 Octopods.. including the tribes of mites (Acaredx ); 
spiders (Araneidse) ; long-legged spiders (. Phalangidse ) ; and 
scorpions. 2848 [see Long.legged a.]. 
b. (See quot.) 

1863 Couch Brit. Fishes II. 43 The fishes of the genus 
Trachinus . .have from an early date obtained for themselves 
a formidable reputation under the names of Spiders and Sea 
Dragons. 

Q. A spider-crab. 

1833 T, Bell Brit. Stalk-eyed Crustacea 42 Like all the 
other triangular Crustacea, the fishermen inveterately term 
it [sc. the spinous spider-crab] 1 spider '. 

d. A species of artificial fly used in angling ; a 
hackle-fly. 

1837 W. C. Stewart Pract, Angler v, 8x Spiders dressed 
of very soft feathers are more suitable for fishing up than for 
fishing down. 

3. A. kind of frying-pan having legs and a long 
handle ; also loosely, a frying-pan. Orig. U.S. 

1830 Galt Lawrie T. ni. xii. (1849) 125 A judicious 
selection of spiders and fiying-pans. 1842 Whittier in 
Pickard Life (1895) I. 278 Like fishes dreaming of the sea, 
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And waking in. the spider. x86g Mrs. Whitney We Girls 
vi, It is slopping and burning, and putting away with a 
linse, that makes kettles and spiders untouchable, 
b. U.S. A trivet or tripod ; a griddle. 

*875 in Knight Diet. Mech. 

4 . Austr . slang. A drink consisting of lemonade 
and brandy mixed. 

1854 Argus (Melb.), They asked us what we would have 
to drink \ we had a spider each. 1859 K. Cornwallis New 
World I. 300 Shandy-gaff, or spiders,— the latter to clear 
their throats of flies as they said. 1839 Fowler Southern 
Lights 5a. 

5 . Naut. (See quots. and spider-hoop.) 

i860 Nares Naval Cadet's Guide 3 Spiders , an iron 
outrigger to keep blocks clear of the ship’s side, c 1860 H. 
Stuart Seaman's Catech. 71 What are spiders? They are 
somewhat similar to goose necks, only they are supported 
by three legs, to enable them to resist strain in different 
directions ; they are used for the after main brace and main 
sheet. 1874 Thearle Naval Archit. 66 An iron forging 
termed a ‘spider', with a square hole or a socket in the top, 
..is let down over the top of the rudder, 1875 Knight 
Did. Mech, 2265/2 Spider , . .a hoop around a mast provided 
with belaying-pins. 

6. techn. One or other of various parts or 
pieces of machinery, esp. one consisting of a fiame- 
work or metal casting with radiating arms or 
spokes suggestive of the legs of a spider. 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2.265/2 Spider , a skeleton of 
radiating spokes ; as a sprocket-wheel consisting of spokes 
on a rotating shaft. 1888 Bottone Electr. Instrum. Making 
(ed. 2) 109 Which pins, .serve to bolt the armature firmly to 
the brass star* wheel, or 'spider', by means of which it is 
affixed to the shaft, 
b. (See quot.) 

1875 Knight Did. Mech. 2265/2 Spider , . . the solid in. 
terior portion of a piston to which the packing is attached 
and to whose axis the piston-rod is secured. 

o. U.S. Coal-mining. (See quot.) 

1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-tn. 230 Spiders , . . see Drum rings. 
I Ibid. 91 Dmm-rings, cast iron wheels, with projections, to 
which are bolted the staves or laggings forming the surface 
for the ropes to lap upon.] 

7 . A lightly-built cart, trap, or phaeton with a 
high body and disproportionately large and slen- 
der wheels. Orig. S. African. 

1879 Daily News 21 Aug. 5/4, I don't know how often that 
‘spider ' and I rolled over together into the mud. 1882 Mrs. 
Heckford Lady Trader 241 A spanking pair of horses in 
a spider, brought the sheriff from Pretoria. 1895 Outing 
XXVII. x86 A few days later he journeyed again to Brook- 
lyn, .and found her spider standing in front of the door. 

8. In various elliptical uses (see sense 10) : a. A 
spider-table, b. A spider-rest. o. A spider-cell. 

(a) 1848 [M. W. Savage] Bachelor of the' Albany 70 A nest 
of spiders for embroidery or chess, an oblong table, . .and a 
round table, (i) 1887 in Cassells Encycl. Did. 1896 W. J. 
Ford in Broadfoot Billiards 392 Beginners should be 
cautioned to watch carefully for foul strokes, especially when 
the rest or spider is being used, (c) X893 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 26 
Aug. 462 Contemporaneously the nerve-cells shewed signs 
of degeneration, amongst them were seen the proliferating 
spiders. 

9 . attrib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib., as spider- 
cord, -film, - kind , -silk, -snare, -sting, -thread, tribe. 

1863 Grosart Small Sins (ed. 2) 35 A scratch like the 
slenderest *spider-cord. X835 Browning Paracelsus ill, 76 
Despising youth’s allurements, and rejecting As “spider, 
films the shackles I endure. 1753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl., 
Solipuga, . . a small venomous insect of the “spider-kind . x86x 
Med. Times 20 Apr. 421/1 A large black monkey of the spider 
kind. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Silk, “Spider-Silk. Within a 
few Years the Secret has been found in France, of procuring 
and preparing Silk of the Webs of Spiders. 1873 Encycl. Brit. 
II. 295/2 With respect to the economic or mercantile value 
of spider silk. *796 Burns Poem on Life v, To put us daft ; 
Syne weave, unseen, thy *spider snare, O' hell's damned 
waft. 1832 Mundy Antipodes (1857] 179 Thanks to the 
“spider-sting, I felt too feverish to leave the ship. X54X R. 
Copland Galyen's Terap. a A iij b t A “spyder threde. 1848 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. (1883) II. 31 His dislike to be connected 
in people’s minds, by even the slightest spider-thread, with 
what he calls ‘ George Sandism *. x868 Watts Did. Cheat, 
V. 399 Spider-threads appear to consist essentially of., 
sericin. 1894 Baring-Gould Deserts S. France I. 1 The 
traveller.. having crossed that spider-thread viaduct of 
Garabit. 1803 Bingley Anirn. Biog. III. 603 “Spider Tribe. 

b. Passing into adj., with the sense ‘like that of 
a spider; esp. slender, thin; spider-like, spidery’. 

1632 Massinger Maid of Hon. 1. ii, Be not taken with My 
pretty spider-fingers. 1723 Fenton Mariamne iv. v, His 
spider-constitution wou'd dissolve In its own venom. X840 
Thackeray Shabby-genteel Story viii, A brown cut-away 
coat. . that fitted tight round a spider waist. 

o. Appositive, chiefly in allusion to the cun- 
ning or wily nature of the spider, as spider-farmer, 
-saint, - siren . 

1678 Butler Hud. in. i. 1461 Those Spider-Saints, that 
hang by Threads Spun out o’ th’ Entrals of their Heads. 1899 
Daily News g May 8 The toils set for him by the treacherous 
spider-farmer. Ibid. 12 July 8/2 An Indian opium den, and 
its spider-siren, inveigling poor flies of men to destruction. 

d. With adjs. forming similative combs., as 
spider -legged, - limbed , -shanked. Also spider- 
leggy , -webby adjs. 

1787 ' G. Gambado* Acad. Horsem. (1809) 21 The pitiful 
“spider-legged things of this age fly into a ditch with you, 
at the sight of a pocket-handkerchief. x8yx Kingsley A t 
Last i, Sand-brush, . . through which the spider-legged man- 
groves rose on stilted roots. 1894 W. S. Simpson Mem. 
(1899) 146 Not an angular spider-legged Frenchified hand, 
but a clear round legible hand. x88x Freeman in W. R. W. 
VOL. IX. 


Stephens Life <$- Lett. (1895] IT. 216 First, W. makes a bold 
broad cross, somewhat as I might make ; M. a “spider-leggy 
kind of one. 1855 R. R. Madden Life C’tess Blessington 
I.367 The. .height of its slim, “spider-limbed, powdered foot- 
man. 1783 Grose Did. Vulgar T., *Spider-shanked, thin 
legged. 1864 Builder 16 Apr. 274/2 The doois became 
dingier, the areas and lobbies more “spider-webby. 

10. Special combs. : •j* spider-bag, the cocoon 
spun by the spider for the protection of its eggs ; 
spider-band Naze/. , a spider-hoop (U.S.y, spider- 
brusher slang, a domestic servant ; spider-oake 
U.S., a cake cooked in a spider pan ; spider can- 
cer Path., spider-nsevus ; f spider-cap, a cap of a 
spider-like appearance formerly worn by women ; 
spider-cart, = sense Jr; f spider-oaul, a spider’s 
web (cf. Caul sbA 3 ); in quot. fig., a male flirt; 
spider-eell, (a) Biol., a bacillus having the appear- 
ance of a small spider; (3) Anat., one of the char- 
acteristic cells of the neuroglia, having numerous 
delicate processes resembling the legs of a spider; 
f spiders doth, + spider cob, a spider’s web, a 
■ cobweb; spider couching Needlewk., spider- 
hoop Naut., spider-naavus Path, (see quots.) ; 
spider-rest, a billiard rest with legs of sufficient 
length to allow of its being placed over a ball 
without touching it ; spider-shanks dial., a per- 
son having long, thin legs ; spider-sheave, a 
form of sheave or pulley-block somewhat re- 
sembling a spider in construction ; spider-stitch 
Needlewk. (see quots.) ; spider-table, a slightly- 
constructed occasional table with spider-like legs ; 
f spider-wevet, a cobweb (in quot. fig,) ; spider- 
wheel, (a) a form of water-wheel ; (b) Needlewk. 
(see spider-stitch) ; spider- work, work having the 
characteristics or appearance of a spider's web. 

A few other special terms, wnich appear to have little or 
no currency, are given in recent Diets. 

1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Silk , The “Spider-Bags are of 
a Grey Colour when new. 1833 T. Hook Love Pride, 
Widow iii, Carefully folded according to the suggestion of 
the venerable “spider-brusher. 1841 W. H. Maxwell 
Scotland (1855) xx The English spider-brusher is a gem 
beyond value. 1869 Mrs. Whitney We Girls v, The flaky 
“spider-cake, turned just as it blushed golden-tawny over 
the coals. x8g BSyd. Soc. Lex., “Spider-cancer, Acne rosacea. 
1790 Wesley Wks. (1872) VII. 360 Your needless orna- 
ments..— ruffles, necklaces, “spider-caps, ugly, unbecoming 
bonnets, xgoo Treves Tale Field Hasp, xxvii. 97 Left by 
the roadside.. were carts, light “spider-carts,.. and.. cum- 
brous impedimenta. 1641 Brathwait Eng. Gentlw. 322 Let 
not then these “Spidercauls delude you, discretion will laugh 
at them, modesty loath them. x888 Rollkston & Jackson 
A nim. Life 433 Spherical ‘ “spider ’ cells with clear contents. 
1899 Alllutt's Syst. Med. VII. 715 At a later stage the 
spider-cells are transformed into a fibrillar meshwork. 1658 
W. M. Garcia s Sonne Rogue 38 The hangings of their 
chambers are all mourning, with some bordeis of “spiders- 
cloth (cobwebs), a 1371 Jewel Serrn. (1609) 231 What profit 
had ye in your dreames, in your “spider cobbes, in your 
drosse, in your chaffe? 188a Caulfeild & S award Did. 
Needlework 92/9 * Spider couching, a Raised Couching. 
Upon a linen foundation fasten down short pieces of whip- 
cord. Cut these of equal length, and arrange them like the 
spokes of a wheel or the chief threads 01 a spider's web. 
1846 A. Young Naut, Did. 291 * Spider-hoop, the hoop going 
round a mast to secure the shackles to which the futtock- 
shrouds are attached. *863 Ibid. p6a The name of spider 
hoop is also given to a hoop of iron with belaying pins 
attached to it, or an iron hoop encircling a wooden rim, into 
which such pins are insertedfor belaying brails or braces to. 
x868 Nares Seamanship (ed. 4) 57 The spider hoop for the 
topgallant shrouds. 1898 Syd. Soc. Lex., “Spider-nsevus. 
1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 826 A common variety [of 
naevus] found on the face of children, is a small central red 
spot with a leash of vessels running to it (spider nssvus). 
X873 Bennett & Cavendish Billiards 28 The heads of 
cushion and “spider-rests, are generally made of wood. 
1828 Lytton Pelham lxxxi, The tallest of the set, who 
bore the euphonious appellation of “Spider-shanks, politely 
asked me [etc.]. xgo3 Sci. Amer. 31 Jan. 80/1 A couple of 
“spider-sheaves were sent ashore. x88a Caulfeild & 
Saward Did. Needlework 62/2 Catherine Wheel.. is also 
known by the name of Spider Wheel or “Spider Stitch, and 
is chiefly employed to fill up round holes in embroidery on 
muslin. Ibid. 242/2 Roue, also called Wheel and Spider 
Stitch, and made either with Point Croisd and Point de 
Toile, or of Point d'Esprit. X844 W. H. Maxwell Scot- 
land xiv. (1855) 128 Mrs. C— was seated in her easy-chair 
with a “spider table before her. x86x Lever One of them 
lii. 402 As they placed a little spider-table between them. 
xs8t J. Bell Haddon’s Anew, Osor. w. 420 b, When you 
sate knittyng such fleying moats, and “spyderweuett and 
such stubble. *868 Chambers's Encycl. X, 95/2 The latter 
are more often made of wrougbt-iron rods, with a slight axle. 
This wheel is much lighter. . , and is called a suspension or 
“spider wheel. ex8xa Byron in Peel Luddites (1880) vii. 33 
By the adoption of one species of frame in particular, one 
man performed the work of many. . . Yet it is to [be] observed 
that the work thus executed was inferior in quality. . . It was 
called, in the cant of the trade, by the name of ‘“Spider 
work’. 1874 Queen Lace Bk. 1. 5 Darned Netting (Opus 
araneum; Spiderwork ; Point cont6)_. 1883 Gd. Words Dec. 
791/2 This orchid is seldom seen without some gossamery 
spiderwork surrounding it. 

b. In the names of animals, insects, birds, etc., 
which bear some resemblance to, or are associated 
in some way with, spiders, as spider-ant, -diver, 
-eater, f -fish, -fly, -hunter, -mite, -shell, -tor- 
toise, -wasp, -whelk (see quots,). Also Spideb- 
OATOHER, -CRAB, -MONKEY. 


x88x Cassell’s Nat. Hist. V. 377 The females of this and 
other species have an aspect intermediate between that of 
a Spider and that of an Ant, whence the German entomo- 
logists give them the very characteristic name of ‘“Spider 
Ants ’. Ibid. 381 The Spider Ants {Mutilise). 1827 Sporting 
Mag. (N.S). XX. 39 These birds {colymbus minutus) are 
very common in the fleets, and are called by the Marshmen 
“Spider Divers. 1885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 216 
Little Grebe, . . Spider diver. 1885 H. O. Forbes AW. Wand. 
E. Archip . hi. viii. 233 I obtained an inteiesting bird, a 
green species of “Spider-eater. 1608 Tofsell Serpents 233 
Yet these Serpents are thought to be none other then the 
Fishes called Aranei, or “Spyder-fishes. *787 Best Angling 
(ed. 2) 112 The “Spider- Fly. Comes on about the twentieth of 
April, . . and continues on about a fortnight. 18x3 Bingley 
A nim. Biog. III. 331 The Hippoboscae form a connecting 
link betwixt the two- winged and the apterous insects. By 
some authors they have been denominated niouclies arai. 
gates, or spider-flies. 1868 Rep. U. S. Commissioner Agric. 
(1869) 317 The Hippobosctdse, or spider-flies, are found upon 
birds and animals. X836-8 Horsfield & Moore Catal 
Birds E. India Co. II. 727 Arachuotheru magna, the Great 
“Spider-hunter (Hodgson). 1862 J erdon Birds India 1. 361 
Arachnothera pusilla , the Little Spider-hunter. 1876-80 
Shelley Monograph Nectariniidx 358, 1 retain the Spider- 
hunters in the present family [ A rachnotherinx]. 1870 H. 
A, Nicholson Man. Zool. xxxvii. 269 The Garden-mites 
( Trombididse ) and “Spider-mites (Ganasidw) live upon 
plants. 1879 E. P. Wright Anim. Life 525 The Spider 
Mites are small eyeless creatures, parasitical on bats, birds, 
reptiles, and insects. 1752 J. Hill Hist. Anim. 144 The 
tuberculose Murex, the Scorpion shell, commonly called 
the “Spider-shell. 1896 Lydekker Roy. Nat. Hist. VI. 
385 The spider-shells ( Pteroceras ), with the claw-like pro- 
jections from the outer lip. Ibid. V. 64 The last member of 
this section of the family is the “spider-tortoise ( Pyxis 
aracknoides) of Madagascar. x8x6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. 
xxiii. (1818) II. 309 The “spider-wasps (Pompilus, F.) walk 
by starts, as it were, vibrating tbeir wings, at the same time. 
1713 Petiver A gnat. Anim. Amboinee Tab.vi, Tribnlus,.. 
“Spider Welk. 

0. In the names of plants, grasses, etc., as spider 
grass, optrys, orohid, orchis, plant (see quots.). 
Also Spiderwort. 

1889 Maiden Usef. PI. 98 Panicum divaricatissimum, 
“Spider Grass. 1796 Withering Brit. PI. (ed. 3) II. 39 Ophrys 
aratiifera, “Spider ophrys. x88g Maiden Usef. PI. 11 Cala- 
denia ' “Spider Orchids. 1783 MartynZ<«. Bot. xxvii. (1794) 
421 “Spider Orchis is a lower plant, 1839 Lindley Sen. 
Bot. 177 Ophrys araneifera (Spider Orchis). 1882 Garden 
i x Feb. 89/1 The requirements of such fastidious plants as 
..the Bee, the Fly, tne Spider Orchis., are seldom found in 
gardens. 1898 Morris Austral. Eng. 429 Spider-Orchis, 
name given in Tasmania to the Orchid Cain deni a put- 
cherrima, F. v. M. 1832 P. C. Sutherland Jrnl. Voy. 
Baffin's Bay xix. II. 236 The most beautiful plant that one 
could see in a whole day’s walking around Assistance Bay, 
was the “spider plant ( Saxifragaflagellaris ). 1882 Friend 
Dev. Plant-n., Spider-plant, Saxifraga sarmentosa. 
Hence Spl'der v. trems., to catch or entrap after 
the manner of the spider ; Spi’derdom, the world 
of spiders ; Spi derhood, the existence of spiders. 

x8gx Standard 5 Oct. 2/2 Mr. Gladstone has fooled these 
people, .to the very top of their bent. He has spidered them 
once more. x8ga Longman's Mag. Aug. 367 The prime 
blame of spiderhood rests with Nature. *897 Strand Mag. 
Feb. 287/2 The principles of Malthus are unknown in 
Spiderdom. 

Spider-catcher. [Spider sb.J 

1 . One who catches spiders. Chiefly fig., and 
fteq. as a vague term of abuse (fibs.). 

*579 w - Wilkinson Confut, Fam. Love Brief Descr. p. iii, 
Not only in the priuate assemblies. . did these spidercatchers 
swarme together. 1599 Peele Sir Clyom. vii. 64 Charm, 
enchant, make a spider-catcher of me, if I be false to 
you ever. 1620 Bp. Hall Hon. Marr. Clergy in. ii. (1628) 
793 He that would doubt whether such an Epistle were 
written.. may doubt whether spider-catcher, corner-creeper 
C.E. . . wrote a scurrilous letter. 1623 Shirley Love-Tricks 

I. i, If I fail, call me spider-catcher. 17x1 Addison Sped. 
No. 21 r 7 Innumerable Retainers to Physick. . : Not to 
mention the Cockleshell-Merchants and Spider-catchers. 

b. A monkey (Halliwell, 1847). 

2 . One or other of certain birds which catch or 
eat spiders, as : (a) The wall-creeper, Tichodroma 
muraria. (b) One or other of the East Indian 
sunbirds belonging to the genus Arachnothera ; 
a spider-hunter, (c) local. (See quot. 1854.) 

x668 Charleton O homos t. 86 Picus Murarius, .. the 
Creeper, or Spider-catcher. 1678 Ray Wilhtghby's Omith. 

II. vi. § 2. 143 The Wall-creeper, or Spider-catcher. Picus 
murarius.. .It is somewhat bigger than a House-Sparrow. 
1764 G. Edwards Glean. Nat. Hist. in. 320. 1840 tr. 
Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 207 The Spider-Catchers (Arach- 
notheres) have the same long, arcuated beak, as the Sun- 
birds, 1854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss., Spider-catcher, 
the spotted Fly-catcher or Beam-bird, Muscicapa grisola. 

+ 3 . (See quot.) Obs.~° 

a 1700 B.E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Spider-catcher, a Spindle 
for a Man. 

Spider-crab. [Spider sb. to b.] One or 
other of several crabs belonging to the group 
Oxyrhyncha, esp. to the family Maioidea, and 
characterized by their long slender legs and spider- 
like appearance ; a maia or maioid crab. 

*7x0 Sibbald Hist. Fife 55 Cancer Araneus Johnstons, 
the Spider Crab. 1736 P. Browne Jamaica (1779) 421 The 
Spider-Crab. . . All the limbs are slender and delicate, in 
proportion to the size _ of the body. 1848 Johns Week at 
Lteard 229 A few spider-crabs . . were also stored away. 
1863 Gosse Land Sf Sea (1874) 81 The spider-crab, or maia, 
of little value as food, though occasionally eaten. 1883 
Science I. 466/a The enormous spider-crabs of the Straits 
of Magellan. 
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Spi’dered, a. rare, [f. Spider sb.] f a. 
Like a spider in disposition or nature. Obs .— 1 b. 
Infested by spiders ; cob-webbed. 

1659 W, Brough Sacr. Prittc ; 477 Be not such a spider’d 
spirit, to suck poyson out of sacred floweis. 1787 Wolcot 
(P. Pindar) Lousiad it. Wks. 1794 I. 251 Content can visit 
the poor spider'd room. 

Spi'derine, a. nonce-mi. [f. Spider sb., after 
feline , etc.] Of the nature of a spider. 

1887 Blackmore Springhaven xxviii. (ed. 3) II. 25 The 
human race happily is not spiderine. 

Spider-leg. Also spider leg. [Spider^. 9 b.] 

1 . A thin, long leg like those of a spider. 

Also dial, (in pi), a spider-legged or lanky person. 

*760 Sterne Tr, Shandy vn. i, Whilst . . these two 
spider legs of mine, .are able to support me. 1833 Nyren 
Yng. Cricketed s Tutor (1902) 107 He was . . remarkably 
broad in the chest, with large hips and spider legs. 1850 
Geo. Eliot A. Bede xxi, In that period of spider-legs ana 
inlaid cupids. x86x Romance of Dull Life xxi. 154 How 
ridiculously slim the spider-legs of the dining-room side- 
board I 

2 . transf, A long irregular marking, crack, 
wrinkle, etc., resembling in shape the leg of a 
spider. Also attrib. in spider-leg gold. 

1873 E. Sfon Workshop Rec. Ser. 1. 303/1 The breaking 
of the gold into irregular fractuies called spider-legs. 1889 
Binns Wilsdeti Orig. No. 1. 1 (E.D.D.), Thi forheead’s a 
big un. No line o’ care, No ‘student’s spider-legs Can be 
seen tneie. x8g8 Daily Hews 28 Jan. 5/7 The nuggets 
there all have the ' spider-leg ' gold adhering. 

Spi'derless, a. [f. Spider sb.] Destitute of, 
free from, spiders. 

189a W. H. Hudson La Plata. 178 , 1 was nearly forgetting 
that England is not a spiderless country. 

Spi'der-like, adv. and a. [f. Spider r£.] 

A. adv. In or after the manner of a spider ; with 
the power or faculty (real or supposed) of a spider. 

Freq. in the 17th cent. 

1604 Hieron Wks. I. 497 Mans corrupt nature, spider, 
like, turneth the wholesome doctrine into poison. 1673 
Dryden Marr. a la Mode 11. i. And when our eyes meet 
far off, our sense is such, That, spider-like, we feel the 
tenderest touch. _ vjoa C. Njesse Ant id. Annin. (1827) 117 
If man (spider-like) could spin a thread out of his own 
bowels. *783 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Lyric Odes 1. vi, Like 
him, in holes too, spider-like, I mope. 1839 Bailey Resins 
128, I have that within me I can live upon: Spider-like, 
spin my place out anywhere. i86g Ld. Lytton Orval it. 
vii. 6g, I cannot pass Where pathway none can be. Nor 
from myself Spin, spiderlike, a passage through the vast 
And vacant air. 

B. adj. Like or resembling a spider or that of 
a spider ; having the characteristic appearance or 
qualities of a spider; spidery. 

a i 6 S 3 Gouge Comm. Heb. vi. 16 Some men have such a 
Spider-hke disposition, as they will suck poison out of the 
sweetest flowers. 1754 Hay Ess. Deformity 18, I.. often 
restrain my inclination to perforin those little Services, 
rather than expose my Spider like Shape. 1806 Shaw Gen . 
Zool. VI. 11, 472 The present genus [sc. Phalangium], which, 
exclusive of its spider-like shape, is.. armed with weapons 
resembling those of the genus Aranea. 1841 Dickens Barn, 
Rudge (1849) 235/1 Struggling to free himself from her 
chaste, but sptder-like embrace. 

Spider-line. Also spider’s line. [Spider 
sb.] One of the threads or filaments of spider- 
web used to form the reticle of various optical 
instruments, esp. of micrometers, and serving to 
obtain minute measurements; also loosely, any 
slender thread or wire used for this purpose. 

_ 1829 W. Pearson Pract. Astron. II, 323 The spider’s 
lines, or wires, are usually laid parallel to one another on a 
circular plate of brass. x866 Parkinson Optics (ed. a) 209 
Such a set of threads are commonly called cross-wires or 
spider lines. 1888 Rutley Rock-Forming Min. 14 Within 
the focus of the eye-glass, two fine wires or spider-lines are 
inserted. 

attrib. 1829 W. Pearson Pract. Astron. II. 245 Binocular 
Spider s-line and Glass-disc Micrometers. 187s Knight 
Diet, Mech. 1431/1 A substitute for the spider-lme micro- 
meter. 

Spi’derlincf. [-ling.] a little spider. 

1883 H. C. McCook Tenants of Old Farm 30 Thus the 
young spiderlings are snugly blanketed and tucked away. 
1897 Strand Mag. Sept. 288/1 The spiderlings [when 
touched] disperse like the nations at Babel. 

Spiderly, a. rare, [-ly 1 .] Like a spider. 

1891 C. MacEwen Three Women in Boat xv. 113 The 
Grand Duke was. .looking spiderly, ugly, but [etc.]. 

Spider monkey’. Also spider-monkey. 
[Spider sb. 10 b,] One or other of the monkeys 
belonging to the South and Central American 
genus Ateles, characterized by their long spider- 
like limbs and prehensile tail. 

*7®4 G. Edwards Glean. Hat. Hist, in, 222 , 1 lately, .saw 
..a Black Monkey something like the above-described: 
they called him a Spider Monkey, from his thinness and the 
length of his limbs and tail. 1813 Bingley Anim. Biog. 
(ed. 4) 1 . 89 The Four-fingered Monkey. .. The legs and 
arms are so Jong that the animal has hence obtained the 
name of Spider Monkey. 1836 Marryat Pirate iv, I 
always think of two spider-monkeys nursing two kittens. 
787*- Kingsley At Last xvii, The Spider Monkeys are 
instinctively gentle and fond of man. 

t Spiderous, a. Obs. [-otrs.] Spider-like. 

*533"Fiuth Judgtm. Tracy Wks. (157a) 78/1 There is no 
man that can receiue venome by those wordes, except hee 
haue such a spyderous nature that he can tume an hony 
combe into perilous poyson. 1848 Symmons Vindic. 319 In 


which they speak tiuth, and had not themselves been of 
too spiderous a nature they might have made much good 
vse of them 

Spider-web, sb. Also spider’s web. 

1. A cobweb. Freq.y^T. or in fig. context. 

a, X535 Coverdale Job ' viti. 14 His confidence shalbe 
destroyed, for he trusteth in a spyders webbe x6xx Bible 
Isaiah lix 5 They hatch cockatrice egges, and weaue the 
spiders web. 1725 Fam. Diet. s.v. Spider, Some in France 
have made a sort of Silk of Spiders Webs. 1728 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v. IVeb , Spider’s-Web, or Cob-Web. 1745 Transl. 

Paraph. Sc. CA. xxtv. ii, As the spider's web, when try'd 
it yieldeth, breaks and flies. 

p. a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Hist. Jas. II, Wks. (1711) 
28 Wise princes suffered houses to grow as men do spider- 
webs, not taking heed of them so long as they were small. 
1822 Byron f Venter iv. i. 308 My destiny has so involved 
about me Her spider web, 1889 Spectator 9 Nov., These 
spider-webs of fashion appear to confine the freedom of those 
who suffer under them mote effectually than brick walls. 

2 . transf. and fig. Something resembling a cob- 
web in nature or appearance. 

<21700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, Spider’s-meb , the subtilties 
of Logic. 1864 Browning Caliban upon Setebos 13 He looks 
out o'er yon sea which sunbeams cross And lecross till they 
weave a spider-web. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as spider-web bridge, scales , 
etc. Also spider^ s'yweb-like. 

1885 J. E. Taylor Brit. Fossils i. 28 For the passage of 
spider’s- web-like threads of protoplasm. x8gx H. Herman 
His Angel 33 The spiderweh-hke chaos of jagged beams. 

1897 Outing XXIX. 347/1 His father was old, and soon 
must cross the spider-web bridge, and leave his son to rule. 

1898 Weekly Reg.- 10 Sept. 328 Away, then. Messieurs 
Rigouiists, with your spider-web scales. 

Hence Spider-web v. trans., to cover with a 
network resembling a spider-web. 

1894 W. T. Stead If Christ came to Chicago iv. iii. 286 
The town was being spider-webbed with wires. 

Spider wort. Bot. Also spider-wort. 

+ 1 . One or other plant of the liliaceous genus 
Anthericum (earlier Phalangium). Obs. 

S 1597 Gerarde Herbal 1. xxxiii. 45 The first [branched 
liderwort] is called of the Latines .. Phalangium, .. in 
nglish it is called Spiderwoort. . . The leaues.. stand vpon 
the ground with long legs and the knees bowing vp like the 
spiders legs when he creepeth. 1629 Parkinson Parad. xy. 
152 The vnbranched Spiderwort most commonly flowereth 
before all the other, id 71 Salmon Syn. Med. m. xxii, 4x8 
Spiderwort,. is Alexipharmick and cures the biting of all 
venomous beasts. 1705 Mrs. Behn tr. Cowley's Plants C.’s 
Wks. 17x1 III. 370 Thou Spider- Wort dost with the Monster 
strive And from the conquer'd Foe thy Name derive. 1731 
Miller Gard. Diet. s.v. Phalangium, Branched Spider- 
wort. .. Unbianched Spider-wort. .. African Spider-wort 
[etc.]. 1751 J. Hill Hat. Hist. 375 The plane-leaved and 
simple-stalked Anthericum, single-stalked spiderwort. 1763 
Mills Pract. Husb. III. 312 The spiderwort, .. the lesser 
spearwort, the butterwort, have evidently suspicious marks, 
b. Mountain or Saffron spiderwort (see quots.). 
1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) II. 339 Anthericum 
serotinum, Mountain Saffron. Saffron Spiderwort, 1866 
Treas. Bot. 1083 Spiderwort, . .Mountain, Lloydia serotina. 
2 . One or other of the plants belonging to the 
genus Tradescantia ; esp. T. virginica, Virginian 
spiderwort. 

Parkinson states that he originated this use. 

1629 Parkinson Parad. xv. 152 Phalangium Ephemernnx 
virgimanum Ioannis Tradescant,..Tradescant Iris Spider- 
wort. 1688 Holme A rvioury 11 109/2 1 he Virginia Spider- 
Wort, or Day Flower, . .is, on the back of a sullen yellowish 
hue. 1731 Miller Gard. Did. s.v. Rphemeron , Virginian 
Spider-wort, with a small blue Flower, commonly call'd 
’John Tradescant’s Spider- wort. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece 
H. iii. 38s You have besides the scarlet Lichnis, Virginian 
Spiderwort. 1829 Loudon Encycl. PI. (1836) 260 Tra- 
descantia. Spiderwort . . common, . . rose-flowered, . . thick- 
leaved [etc.]. 1831 Audubon OmitJi. 1 . 154 The Virginian 
Spider- wort.. is distinguished by its erect, succulent stem. 
1866 Treas, Bot. 1 159/2 Tradescantia virginica is the 
Common Spiderwort of gardens. 1882 Garden x Apr. 2x2/2 
This rare and beautiful Spiderwort is now finely in flower, 

3 . Savoy spiderwort , the hemerocallis or day-lily ; 
also, f a variety of Tradescantia. 

1629 Parkinson Parad, 150 Phalangium A llobrogicum, 
the Sauoye Spiderwort. x688 Holme Armoury n, 90/2 Savoy 
Spider- wort hath thin small sedgy leaves of a whitish green. 
X72i Mortimer Husb. II. 236 Spider Wort. The Italian 
and the Savoy are the only ones fit for your choice. 1731 
Miller Gard. Did. s.v. Ephemeron, Virginian Spider-wort, 
with a large azure Flower, commonly call’d the Savoy 
Spider-wort. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 327 Spider- 
wort, Great Savoy, Hemerocallis. 1829 Loudon Encycl. 
PI, (1836) 260 Hemerocallis Liliastrnm, Savoy-Spiderwort. 

4 . Any plant belonging to the order CoTnmelyn- 
acese, which includes the genus Tradescantia. 

*846 Lindley Vejget. Kingd, 188 The Spiderworts are 
plants which exhibit a transition from the first remove out 
of the regions of sedge-like plants to the true Lilies. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 228/1 Carionema, the generic name of one of 
the Spiderworts. 

*856 A. Gray Man, Bot. 485 Commelynaces 
(Spiderwort Family). x86i Bentley Man, Bot. 680 Com- 
melynacese , the Spider- Wort Order. 

5 . U.S. A plant of the genus Cleome , belonging 
to the caper family. ’ 0 

1846-50 A. Wood Class-bk. Bat. 172 Cleome pungens, 
spiderwort.., A common garden plant, with curious purole 
flowers. v 

Spidery (spai-dari), a. [f. Spider sb. + -y.] 
Cotgrave (1611) has 'Araignier, spiderie’, but the word 
otherwise belongs to the 19th century. 

1 * Like a spider in appearance or form, 

1837 Hew Monthly Mag. LI, 365 That grotesque race, the 


Sapajous, . . are slender, . . long in tail, and spidery in general 
appearance. _ 1859 Ld. Lytton Wanderer [ed. 2) 21 Spidery 
Saturn in his webs of fire. x88x J. W. Ogle Harveian 
Orat. 03 That hideous spidery crustacean, the crab. 

Comb. 1882 Garden 25 Mar. 194/3 A bright spidery-looking 
flower. 

b. fig. Entangling like a spider. 

. 1875 M. Collins Sweet <$• Twenty III. 11, vii. 19 Lest he 

should be picked up by the wily widow or spidery spinster. 
, 2 . Of legs or arms: Resembling those of a 
spider ; long and thin. 

c 1845 De Quincey Fatal Marksman Wks. 1859 XII. 
228 The old woman, stretching her withered spideiy aims 
after the flying girl. 1880 Miss Broughton Second Thoughts 
1. i, He is a .fragile young man, slender as any leed, and 
with legs even more spidery than Jane’s. 1896 Crockett 
Cleg Kelly vi. 47 Delicate little keys with spidery legs. 

b. Suggestive of the appearance of a spider with 
long and thin legs. 

x86a H. Ainii Carr of Carrl. II. 228 The marchesa wiote, 
with characteristic effusion, in her long spidery characters. 
1879 Stevenson Trav. Cevennes 82 A spidery cross on every 
hill-top. 1894 A. Spinner Study in Colour 132 The writing 
was quite legible, although rather crooked and spidery in 
places. 

o. Like a spider-web in formation; suggestive 
of a cobweb or cobwebs. 

Not always clearly separable fiom prec. 
i860 Epclesiologist XXI. 284 An ornate kind of German 
Late-Pointed, very spidery in detail. <2x893 Symonds in 
H. F. Brown Biogr, (1895) I. ii. 53, 1 hauled some spidery 
black weed out of a pool. 1909 Bond & Camm Roodlofts 
172 The tiacery is spideiy. 

3 . Suggestive of that of a spider, in respect of 
entanglement, cunning, etc. 

1843 Lytton Last Bar. vi. i, I have of late narrowly and 
keenly watched that spidery web which ye call a Court. 
1875 Besant & Rice Harp 4 Cr. xviii, He had the spidery 
look as his flabby face shone through the panes. 

4 . Of the nature of spiders. 

1871 Miss Braddon Lovels of Arden xi, There was a par- 
ticular race of spide*.s, the biggest specimens of the spideiy 
species it had ever been her horror to encounter. 

6. Full of or infested by spiders. 

1889 Marchioness of Stafford How I Spent my Twen- 
tieth Year 260 A gabled cottage.. in reality lather uncom- 
fortable — stuffy and spidery. 1894 D. C. Murray Making 
of Novelist 15 , 1 shall never forget the spidery black-painted 
galleries and staircases. 

Spidy, obs. form of Speedy a. 

Spie, obs. form of Spy sb. and v. 

Spied (spoid), ppl. a. rare. [f. Spy v. + -ED.] 
Of a spy : Discoveied, found out. 

c 1597 Donne Sat. iv. 237, I shooke like a spyed Spie. 
*®37 B. Jonson Sad Sheph. 1. ii, You are. .the spied spy 
that watch upon my walks. 1829 Scott Anne ofG. xxvn, 
The very horse-boys know him . . and sutler women give him 
the name of the spied spy. 

Spiegel (sprg’l) . [Short for Spiegeleisen or 
Spiegel ikon.] = next. Also Comb. 

x88x Instr. Census Clerks (1885) 93 Bessemer Steel Manu- 
facture Spiegel Cupola Man. 1884 in Knight Diet. 
Mech. Suppl. 839/2. 

II Spiegeleisen (sp?-g’l|3i:z’n). [G., f. spiegel 
mirror -{-eisen non. J A crystalline and lustrous 
variety of white manganiferous cast-iron much used 
in the Bessemer process for the manufacture of steel. 

1868 Joynson Metals 53 A much higher, .quality of iron 
is required to make steel by the Bessemer process, and, 
generally, a quantity of Spiegeleisen is required to be added 
to it. 1890 W. J- Gordon Foundry 102 Spiegeleisen is pig- 
iron’s most highly carburized and crystalline foim. 

So Spiegel iron. 

1883 Harper's Mag. Aug. 334/1 A rill of spiegel-iron is 
let in. 1884 Knight Diet, Mech. Suppl. 839/2 We have a 
spiegel iron m this country; it is made from the New 
J ersey Franklin 1 te ore, and was at first called Franklinite iron. 
Spiel (spfl). Sc. [See Bonspiel.] A match at 
curling. 

1824 Mactaggart Gallovid. Encycl. 333 Then curling, and 
hulling, The channelstane at spiels. 1830 M’Diarmid Sk. 
Nat, 252 , 1 know nothing more exhilarating than a spiel on 
the ice. xgot R. M. F. Watson Closeburn xiv. 232 In 1838 
a spiel had not then been played in the memory of man in 
Aberdeenshire. 

Spiel, variant of Speel sb. and v. 

Spiel bone, variant of Speal bone. 

Spieler (spHaj). Austr. slang. Also speeler. 
[a. G. spieler player, gambler, gamester.] A 
gambler ; a card-sharper or professional swindler. 

x886 N. Zealand Herald x June 4/7 It is stated that a 
fresh gang of ‘ speelers ’ are opeiating in the town. 1893 
J. A. Barry S. &rown's £ unyip t etc. 21 You want to get 
away amongst the spielers and forties of the big smoke? 
Spier (spsi’ai). Forms: 3 spiare, 4 spiere, 

4- 7, 9 spier; 4 spyere, 5 spyar, -our, 5, 9 
spyer. [f. Spy v. + -eb, or ad. OF. espierre, 
espieur (mod.F. ipieur), whence also MDu. 
spierre, spiere, spier (later spieder),] One who 
spies or spies out j an espier ; a spy. 

c 1275 Lay. 1488 Spiares he sende to bis kinges ferde, to 
witen of his faiecostes, ware he wolden fibte. peos spiares 
verden, & sone ajein comen. c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 
150 For prest is a spyere in his castel, to loke ofer perels of 
schepe. 1382 — x Esdr. viii. 31 The hond of oure God.. 

. .deliuerede vs fro the hond of the enemy and of the spiere 

5- ir y, eie - 99® Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xi. xii. (Tollem. 
MS.), Myste is frende to }>euis and euel doares, for he hide|> 
here spiens and waytynges. c 1440 Gesta Rom, xxvii. 102 
(Hart, MS.), He sente wacchemen & spyeris to fecche him. 


SPIER-HAWK, 


595 


SPIGURNEL. 


1490 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. X. 173 Johne Hammilton 
callit Master Spyar, 1496 Ibid. 305 Giffin to the Maister 
Spyour. 1589 Puttenfam Eng. Poesie 1. xiii. (Arb.) 46 These 
terrene and base gods [Satyrs] being conuersant with mans 
affaires, and spiers out of all their secret faults. x6zz R. 
Bolton St at. Irel. 70 Upon paine of forfeiture of the said 
wares, .. halfe to the King, and the other halfe to the spier 
and finder of the same. 1850 A. H. Clough Dipsychus tv. 
(1871) no, I let them slip, Like an unpractised spyer through 
a glass. 

Spier, var. Speer sb. 3 and v. 1 ; obs. f. Spire sb. 
Spier-hawk, later f. spire-hawk Sparhawk. 

? c 1810 in Child Ball. IV. 484/2 Lord William.. spyed his 
botinie spier-hawk. Was fleem aboon his head. 

Spierre, obs. form of Spire sbA 
t Spiery. Obs. [f. Spy sb. or v. +-ery. Cf. 
Espiery.] The fact or condition of being a spy ; 
the action of spying ; espionage. 

c 1588 Parsons in Morris Troub. Cath. Forefathers 2nd 
Ser. (1875) 312 After I had read over the whole story, .of his 
living in England,., his examinations, confessions, fictions, 
accusations, slanders, spiery, recantation and the like. 1600 
W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 132 This good Cardinall 
[was] most spitefully infamed by these three Priests (though 
al in one predicament of spierie if any were). 

+ Spie- woman, variant of Spae-woman. Obs. 
*744 in D. M'Naught Kilmaurs (1912) xiv. 189 [Going to 
Glasgow to consult] a spie woman anent some beese that 
somebody had stolen from him. 

Spiff, sb. slang. [Of obscure origin. Cf. next.] 
pi. (See quots.) Also attrib., as spiff stores, system. 

1839 Slang Diet. 98 Spiffs, the percentage allowed by 
drapers to their young men when they effect sale of old 
fashioned or undesirable stock. 1890 Pall Mall G. 2 April 
3/2 To balance this network of penalties a ‘spiff’ system is 
usually adopted, spiffs being premiums placed on certain 
articles, not of the last fashion. 

Hence Spiff trans., to allow a certain sum as 
commission on (an article). 

1891 Ironmonger 19 Sept. 387 A ‘job * chandelier, not very 
unsaleable, may be ' spiffed say is., but a more unsaleable 
one should bear a higher sum. 

Spiff, vA slang. [Cf. next and Spiffy 0.] In 
pa. pple . Made neat, spruce, or fine; smartly 
dressed or tricked out. 

1877 W. S. Gilbert Foggerty's Fairy ii, We flatter our- 
selves that we are spiffed out ; at all events we've got our 
best dresses on. 

Spiffing? (sprfiq), a. colloq. and dial. Also 
spiffln, dial, spiving. [Cf. next and such forms 
as rattling , ripping, topping, etc.] Excellent, 
first-rate, very good, etc.; fine or smart in, or with 
regard to, dress or appearance. Also as adv. 

Sleigh Derby, Gloss, (i 860 has Spiffyn, work well done. 
187a Routledge's Ev. Boy's Aim. 287/2 The vulgar Pupkins 
said,. .‘ It was spiffing I ' 1879- in geneial dial, use {Eng. 

Dial. Diet,). 1884 G. Moore Mummer's Wife (1887) 145 
‘Have you got good places for your posters?’ ‘Spiffing,’ 
answered the man. 

Spiffy (spi’fi), a. colloq. and dial. [Of obscure 
origin ; the shorter form spiff is recorded in dialect 
use from 1862; also spiff * a well-dressed man, a 
swell’ {Slang Diet, 1874).] Smart, spruce. 

i860 Slang Diet. 223 Spiffy , spruce, well-dressed. 1881- 
in dial, glossaries (Leicester, Warwick, Cornwall). x8g6MRs. 
Lynn Linton in Chambers's Jml. 25 Jan. 50, I, in my 
older clothes, and by no means * spiffy ’ in my get up. 

Spiflicate (sprflike't), v. humorous or colloq. 
Also spiflicate, spefflioate. [Prob. a purely 
fanciful formation. Cf. Smifligate ».] trans. To 
deal with in such a way as to confound or over- 
come completely; to treat or handle roughly or 
severely 5 to crush, destroy. 

Common in the 19th century. 

a. 1783 Grose Diet. Vulgar T., To spiflicate, to confound, 
silence, or dumbfound. 1796 New Brighton Guide 39 Come, 
spiflicate that scoundrel Care, Gruel him, bruise him, never 
fear. x8i8 Moore Fudge Fam. Paris ix. 223 Alas, alas, our 
ruin’s fated ; A 11 done up, and spiflicated 1 1824 — Mem. 
(1853) IV. 238 Asked him about Pendeli, which is long, as 
I feared, and my song, accordingly, spiflicated. 184a Bar- 
ham Ingot. Leg. Ser. 11. Babes in Wood xi, So out with your 
whinger at once, and scrag Jane, while I spiflicate Johnny 1 
1873 Brit. Q. Rev. LVII. 276 The way in which the learned, 
racy old Hector smashes and spiflicates scientific idiots, .is 
delicious. 

j8. 1841 Hartshorne Salop. Ant. Gloss., Spifflicate, to do 
some bodily injury. 1837 Dufferin Lett. High Lat, (ed. 
3) 200 The best mode of spifflicating the white bears. 1894 
S i evenson & L. Osbourne Ebldiae 221 , 1 on’y ast you to 
stand by and spifflicate the niggers. 

Hence Sprflioating ppl. a. 

1891 Meredith One of our Cony, x, You've got a spiflicat- 
ing style of talk about you. 

Spiflication (spiflikf’-Jan), humorous or colloq. 
[f. Sfiflioate ».] The action of spifiicating; 
the fact or condition of being spiflicated ; complete 
destruction. 

1833 R. F. Burton El-Medinah I. 204 Whose blood he 
vowed to drink— the Oriental form of threatening spiflica. 
tion. 1859 Meredith R. Fewcrel xxi, You had better not 
mention anything, .of Benson’s spiflication. 1887 Pall Mall 
G. 26 Sept. 3/1 The metaphysical spiflication of rash mem- 
bers of the bourgeoisie. 

|| Spigelia (spgidgrlia). Bot. [mod.L. (Lin- 
neeus, 1737), f. the name of the Belgian physician 
and anatomist, Adrian Spigelius (1578-1625).] 
A genus of plants belonging to the order Logani - 
acese, or worm-grass; a plant of this genus, esp. 


Spigelia marilandica , the pink-root of the Southern 
U.S., the roots and leaves of which are used 
medicinally. Also attrib. 

1822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) I. 364 In the latter we 
may place .. the spigelias, and scabiosa Indica. 1847 
Darlington Atner. Weeds, etc. (x86o) 163 Maryland Spi- 
gelia. Carolina or Indian Pink. x86x Bentley Man. Bot. 
501 Loganiaceee. The Spigelia or Strychnos Order. 1873 

H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 6 00 Spigelia is a most efficient 
remedy in cases of the roundworm. 

Spigelian (spaidgrlian). Anat. [f. Spigeli-us 
(see prec. and def.) + -am - .] Spigelian lobe, a term 
for the middle lobe of the liver, first particularized 
by Spigelius (Mayne). 

xBxx in R. Hooper Med, Diet. s. v. 1903 H. Rolleston 
Dis. Liver 4 Davy described a pedunculated Spigelian lobe. 
Ibid. 200 One of the smaller lobes, such as the spigelian or 
caudate, may be enlarged. 

f Spight, pa. t. and pa. pple. Obs. [prob. from 
an inf. *spicchen, — G. dial, spicken to prick, push.] 
trans. Instigated, urged, stirred up. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 7 By \>e worjzynesse and 
ensaumple of so worjiy writeris i-spi3t and i-egged [L. pro- 
vocatus ]. Ibid. VII. 429 Robert, .made [v.r, spijte; L. ex- 
citavit ] meny Walsche men to rise ajenst )>e kyng. 

Spight, obs. f. Speight (woodpecker), Spite, 
sb. and v. Spightful, etc., obs. f. Spiteful, etc. 
f Spig-nail, obs. variant of Spike-mail. 

a 1600 S/at. Streets xix. in Stow Sum, Lend. (1633) 666 
No Carts that shall be shod with Spig.naile, that shall come 
upon the streets of this City. 1735 Strype S/env's Sum. 
(ed. 6) 11 . 7x5/2 That no.. Cart shod with Iron, or Spignails, 
or having more Horses than is allowed,.. shall take up any 
Goods within this City. 

Spignel (spi'gnel). Forms : a. 6 spignale, 
6-7 spignell, 7 spygnal, 6-7, 9 spignel. / 3 . 6 
speknel, speoknell, spiknel, 6-7 spicknell, 6-9 
spicknel, 9 spikenel. [Of obsenre origin ; perh. 
a later form of Spigubnel i.] 
f 1 . The aromatic root of the umbelliferous plant 
Meum alhamanticum, used, when dried and 
ground, in medicine as a carminative or stimu- 
lant, or as a spice in cookery. Obs. 

1302 Arnolds Chron. (1811) x88 Take clouesand gelofre,. . 
gynger and spignale,.. and temper hem with good wyne. 
1377 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 269 For arseneck xij d . Spick- 
neil, turmirick, and galingall lj*. 1592 Wills 4 Inv. N. C. 
(Surtees, i860) 212 One pound and a half specknell, 2s. 
x6xo Markham Masterp. 1. xl. 82 A penny worth of Galingal, 
two peniworth of spygnal of Spaine. 1718 Quincy Cornpl. 
Disp. 169 Spignel. .has an arotnatick Pungency in its Scent, 
but also somewhat fetid. 

2 . The plant itself ; meum ; baldmoney. 
a. 1379 Langham Gard. Health 390 Meu, Meon, or Spig- 
nel, boyle or soke the roots in water, and drinke it to open 
mightely the stoppings of the kidneys and bladder. x668 
Wilkins Real Char, 11. iv. 90 Umbelliferous herbs whose 
Leaves are more Finely cut into narrow segments. .: Spignel. 
Bishopsweed. 1712 tr. Poinet's Hist. Drugs 1 . 43 which 
has made some believe that Spignel was a species of Fennil 
or Dill. 1760 J, Lee Introd. Bot. App. 327 Spignel, A tha- 
manta. 1822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) V. 53 The atha- 
mauta meum, or spignel, which once rivalled the reputation 
of madder, seems to have a peculiar influence in stimulating 
the lower viscera. x86x S. Thomson Wild FI. (ed. 4) III. 
296 The root[sj. .of the meum or spignel.. have.. been held 
in esteem. 

p. 1348 Turner Names Herbcs 33 Meum.. , I neuer sawe 
thys berbe in Englande sauynge once at saynte Oswarldes 
whereas the inhabiters called it Speknel. 1362 — Herbal 11. 
(1568) 56 Y® Spiknel of England (which peraduenture was 
ones called Spiknard). x6ox Holland Pliny II. 77 Meu or 
Spicknell is not found in Italy, vnlesse it be in some Physi- 
tians garden. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v., Spicknel or 
Spignel, x866 Treas. Bot. 1083/2 Spikenel, or Spicknel, 
Meum Athamanticum, 

b. Applied, with distinguishing terms, to other 
plants allied to or resembling this, as bastard, 
mountain, parsley, wild spignel (see quots.). 

1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. ccccix. 895 It is called, .in Eng- 
lish Spignell, or Spicknell. .. The second may be called 
bastard Baldmony, or bastard Spicknell. 1713 Phil. Trans. 
XXVIII. xoo Parsley Spignel, 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. 
App, 327 Spignel, Wild, Seseli. 1706 Withering Brit. 
Plants (ed. 3) II. 294 Athamanta Libanoiis, . . Mountain 
Spignel or Stone Parsley. 

Spigot (sprgjft), sb. Forms : a. 4, 6 spigots, 

5 speget, 5-6 spygott(e, spygot, 6-7 spigott, 
4- spigot. 0. 7 spigget, spiggott, 7-9 spiggot. 
See also Spioket * and Spiddock. [Of obscure 
history, but probably ad. early Prov. *espigot , f. 
espiga Spike sb. 1 

For the formation cf. mod.Piov. espfgot IF. dial, fpigoti 
OF. esptgeot, F. dial, ipigeot) abadly-thresbed ear of grain. 
Some approximation in sense appears in Prov. espigouu, 
espigou (— Sp. espigoit, Pg. espigao, It. spigone), rung of a 
ladder, bar of a chair, bung of a cask. Pg. espicko L. 
spiculum) has the sense of ‘spigot Florio (1611) also gives 
It. spigO' as ‘spigot’, but for this theie appeals to be no 
other evidence.] 

I . A small wooden peg or pin used to stop the 
vent-hole of a barrel or cask; a vent-peg; a 
similar peg inserted into and controlling the open- 
ing or tube of a faucet and used to regulate the 
flow of liquor. 

a. 1383-4 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees).^ Iniij duodenis 
de Spigotes empt.pro butelaria,..iijs. iiijd. 1388 Wycuf 
JWxitxii. 19 Lo I my wombe is as must with out spigot, ether 
a ventyng. 14. . Nom, in Wr.-W flicker 724 Hec clipsiara, a 


spygotte. c 1440 Promp. Pam. 469/1 Spygot, clipsidra , die- 
cillus , ductileum. 1331-2 Durham Househ. Bk. (Surtees) 74, 
2 dd. spigotts et cannells. 1390 Shuttleavorths' Ace, (Chet* 
ham Soc.) 63 Spigotes and facetes, ii d . 1398 Shaks. Merry 
W. 1. iii. 24 O base Hungarian wight : wilt thou the spigot 
wield? 1674 Grew A net. PI., Disc. Mixture (1682)226 When 
one Atome is admitted into the. .hole of another ; as a Spigot 
Is into a Fosset. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) I. 568 If 
a careless servant does not mind to thrust the spigot fast 
into the barrel, the beer must necessarily run all away. 1809 
Malkin Gil Bias ix. ix. r 5 We have, .wherewithal to keep 
the spit and the spigot in exercise. 1843 James Forest Days 
ixj A man with a mallet was busily engaged in driving a 
spigot and faucet to give discreet vent to the liquor within. 
1896 Crockett Cleg Kelly viii, 6i Cleg went to the back 
of the door, where there was a keg with a spigot. 

P. 1370 Levins Manip. 177 /ir A spiggotte, epistomiuvt. 
1394 Nashe Unfort. Trav. Wks. (Grosart) V. 23 Nothing 
butspiggotsand faussets of discarded emptie barrels. 1658 tr. 
Porta's Nat, Magic, x. ii. 256 Pull out the Spigget, that the 
hot Water may run out. 1673 Ray Journ. Low Co. 462 They 
gather it [petroleum] up, ..and put it in a barrel set on one 
end, which hath a spiggot just at the bottom. 1743 Lond. 
4 Country Brew, in. (ed. 2) 185 Sometimes the Weight of 
toe Wort forces out the Spiggot. 1823 P, Nicholson Pract. 
Build. 340 A small barrel of water at the top, furnished 
with a spiggot. 

fig. 'That which controls, lets out, or restrains, 
Freq, used with reference to speech or language. 

1780 Warner in Jesse Selwyn 4 Contemp. (1844) IV. 402 
You must be very serious in what you say about a speech. 
Do but pull out the spigot and let it run, and nobody can 
sport a clearer or a sweeter stream. 1830 Carlyle Misc. (1857) 
H. 174 Something which he called the rudder of Government, 
but which was rather the spigot of Taxation. 1834 Medwin 
Angler in Wales I. 224 I should find such enemies in the 
preachers, that I might bung up my spigot. 1900 Lapslcy 
Co. Pal. Durham 127 Having out a limited control of the 
spigot of taxation. 

T 2 . A hollow wooden peg or tube used in draw- 
ing off liquor; a faucet. Obs. 

Not always clearly distinguishable from sense 1. 

1330 Palsgr. 693/2 1 ronne, as lycour dothe out of a vessel! 
by a spigot or faulset, whan it ronneth styll after a stynte. 
1644 Digby Nat. Bodies xx. § 3. 177 [To have] a little spi- 
gott, or quile att the outside of the hole, that by the narrow 
length of it helpeth in some sort (as it were) tosucke it. 1673 
J. Rose Eng. Vineyard Vind. 43 Drawing out your must 
by a spigot at the bottom of your vessel. 1723 Fam. Diet. 
s.v. Birch-Wine, [It] will need neither Stone nor Chip to 
keep it open, nor Spiggot to direct it to the Recipient. 

3 . In figurative or allusive use : a. In various 
proverbial phiases (see quots.). 

1562 J. Heywood Prov. 4 Epigr. (1867) 194 We apply the 
spigot, till tubbe stande a tilte. 1391 Greene Farewell to 
Follie Wks. (Grosart) IX. 249 The foole was a fidler, and 
knewe scarse a speaie from a spigot. 1394 Lyly Mother 
Bombie ii. v, Memp. lie teach my wag-halter to know grapes 
from barley. Pris. And I mine to discerne a spigot from a 
faucet. 1677 Mi£ge Fr. Diet. 11, s.v. Spate, To spare at the 
spiggot, and let it run out at the bung-hole. 

to. Brother, knight , man, son of the spigot, a 
tapster; a seller of liquor; an alehouse-keeper; 
hero, imp of the spigot, one who indulges in liquor. 

1821 Scott Kenilw. i, ‘What, hoi John Tapster. ‘At 
hand, Will Hostler,’ replied the man of the spigot. Ibid. 
viii, When an old song comes across us merry old knighls 
of the spigot, it runs away with our discretion. 1828 Miss 
Mitford Village Ser. m, (1863) 42 Like that renowned hero 
of the spiggot [Boniface]. 1839 Sir J. Stephen Eccl. Biog, 
(1850) 309 Under the guidance., of the imp of the spigot, 
Martin Luther. 

4 . A plain end of a pipe entering an enlargement 
(a * socket ’ or * faucet ’) of another as a means of 
forming a joint. Chiefly in attrib. phrases, as 
spigot and faucet joint, spigot and socket piece. 

*797 J- Curb Coal Viewer 53 The joints [of jack-head 
pumps] maybe either spigot and faucet, or hoboyjoints run 
with lead and regulus. 1840 Civil Eng. 4 A rch. Jrttl. III. 
121/1 Some cocks of the smaller sizes have heretofore been 
cast with spigot and socket instead of flange outlets. Ibid., 
The outlets are generally made with flanges, to which a 
socket and spigot piece with corresponding flanges are 
bolted. 1849 Greenwell Coal-trade Terms, Northumb. 4 
Durh. s.v., Spigot and Faucit , a description of pump joint, 
in which each pump is cast with a cup or faucit end j the 
other, or spigot end, being plain, for the purpose of insertion 
into the cup. 

b. An annular projection (as on a cylinder cover 
or a flange) entering a corresponding depression in 
the adjacent piece. 

1900 Hasluck Mod, Eng, Handybk. 84 The spigots of the 
cylinder-covers are also chipped away the same width as 
the ports. 

5 . attrib., as spigot-end, - hole ; also spigot-joint, 
a spigot and faucet joint; f spigot-sucker, one 
given to drinking or tippling. 

x6xi Cotgr., Pinteur, a tippler, pot-companion, spiggot- 
sucker. 1849 Spigot end [see 4 above], 1873 Knight Diet. 
Mech. 2266/1 Spigot (or Faucet) Joint. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh, Wordbk. 33 The. .strainer placed over the spigot* 
hole within the mash-tub, to prevent the grains passing 
through into the wort. 1884 Harper's Mag. Sept. 608/2 The 
..creatures made their escape through the spigot-hole. 

Hence Spi'got v, trans., to thrust a spigot into. 
In quots. fig, 

a x8oo J. Palmer Like Master (1811) II. xiv. 211 But I 
must obey orders, or he might spigot me, mayhap, as they 
do in the foot-cavalry. 1824 Landor Itnag. Conv, Wks. 
1853 1 . 173/3 Did not you or your father flay the devil alive ? 
Did not you spigot him nor singe him ? 

fSpigumel 1 . Obs. rare. [ad. med.L , spigur- 
nella , of obscure origin and meaning. Cf. Spignel.] 
Some plant. 
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a 140a Stockholm Med. MS. 95 Spyggumell mal and re- 
famall. c 1450 Alphita (Anecd, Oxon.) ijt, Spigumelia , g. 
et ang. spigurnelle uel freydele; mirabiliter ualet contra 
squinanciam;..angl. spinagre. 

■j* Spigurnel 2 . Obs. rare. Also 7 spigurnell. 
Tad. Anglo-L. spigurnellus (1314), spigomellus 
(1275), of obscure origin. * Godefridus Spigur- 
neU* was in the service of King John in 1207, and 
the office of espicumantia is mentioned in a docu- 
ment, dated 1299, cited by Kenneth] (See quots.) 

It is evident that the word had no real currency in English, 
and its appearance is due to Camden and Holland, copied 
by Phillips, Blount, Harris, Bailey, etc. 

1610 Holland Camden’s Brit, t, 51a These Bohuns (to 
note so much by the way for the antiquity of a word now 
growne out of use) were by inheritance for a good while the 
Kings Spigurnells, that is, the Sealeres of his writs, 1679 
Blount Anc. Tenures 72 The Office of Spigumel, or Sealer 
of the Kings Writs in Chancery. 1734 Pococke Trav. 
(Camden) II. xxa The Bohuns, who were the spigurnels or 
sealers of the king's writs. 

Spik, Spikate, varr. Spick sb. 2, Sficate a. 
Spike (spaik), sb. 1 Also 4 spik, 6 spyke. 
[ad. L. spica fern, (rarely spicum neut. and sptcus 
masc.) ear of corn, plant-spike. In branch I corre- 
sponding to It. spiga, Prov., Sp. espiga fem., OF. 
espi (espic), F. dpi masc. ; in sense 4 to OF. espic, 

F. spic and aspic (see Spick sb. 2, Aspio 2 ), It. spigo, 
Sp. espliego masc., also MDu. spike, spijc , Du. spijk, 

G. spieke fem. (also masc. in variant forms).] 

I. I. An ear of grain. Chiefly poet. 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xiit. x8o Bote yf >e sed hat sowen is 
in pe sloh sterue, Shal neuere spir springen vp ne spik on 
strawe curne. 

i6ox Holland Pliny xvm. vii. I. 557 All kind of corne 
carrying spike or eare, called Frumenta. 1648 Denham 
Cato Major Old Age iii. (1669) 33 Drawn up in rancks, and 
files, the bearded spikes Guard it from birds as with a stand 
of pikes. 1700 Drvden tr. Ovids Meleager 4- Atalanta 33 
SufFring not their yellow Beards to rear, He [sc. the wild 
hoar] tramples down the Spikes, and intercepts the Year. 
1730-46 Thomson Autumn 166 The gleaners spread around, 
and here and there, Spike after spike, their scanty harvest 
pick. 1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) I. 83 Take a 
spike (or as it is frequently called, an ear) of wheat. 1798 
Coleridge Three Graves in. ii, On the hedge-elms in the 
narrow lane Still swung the spikes of corn, i860 Adler 
Prov. Poet, xvl 339 A man without love is worth no more 
than the spike without grain. 1875 [see Spica 4]. 

b. Astr. The virgins spike [tr. L. spica Vir- 
gittisX Spica 3. 

1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 104 A fixed sterre, 
called the virgins spike. 1764 Maskelyne in Phil. Trans. 
LI V. 359 The virgin's spike, and a small star preceding it. 
180a O. G. Gregory Treat. Astron. vi. 109 On the 8th of 
April, x8oi, at what hour will the star called virgin's spike 
be on the meridian of London ? 

o. The receptacle in which the grains of maize 
are fixed. 


x8oo Med. Jml. IV. 249 From the young fresh stalks, as 
well as from the spikes of India com, a true sugar can 
be extracted. 1809 A. Henry Trav. 134 I was requested 
not to bieak the spikes. Ibid,, The grains of maize, .grow 
in compact ceils, round a spike. 

2 . Sot. A form of inflorescence consisting of 
sessile flowers borne on an elongated simple axis. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 103 Long purple, apykie knoppeslike 
to the eares or spikes of Bistorte. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 
364 The head of Nardus spreadeth into certaine spikes or 
eares, whereby it hath a twofold use, both of spike and also 
of leafe.^ x668 Wilkins Real Char. 78 Naked stalks ; and 
flowers in a spike. Ibid., Whose leaves are of a dark green 
above, , . bearing aspike of flowers. 1676 M. Lister in Ray's 
Corresp. (1848) 134 The fulminatingpowder, which thespikes 
of Muscus Lycopod . yield. 17*6 Flower Garden JDispl. 
(ed. 2) Introd., Spikes, Trusses or Bunches, when the 
Flowers grow in such a manner as to form an Acute Cone. 
*753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Lychnis , The wild white 
lychnis with a bending spike of flowers. 1784 Cowper Task 
vi. 159 Her beauteous head now set With purple spikes 
pyramidal. *851 Glenny Handbk. Ft, Gard. 158 The 
blossoms are purple, and grow in spikes at the ends of the 
branches. 1889 Science-Gossip XXV. xaa They were beau ti. 
ful trees, with their leaves., growing in thickly-set spikes. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as spike-corn, -stalk ; spike- 
flowered, -like adjs ; spike-wise adv. 

1601 Holland Pliny l, 559 White Amel-corn, called Olyra, 
which is among them holden for the third sort of "Spike- 
corne. 1833 Penny Cycl. 1 . 77 fsAcerspicatum, the "spike, 
flowered maple. 1857 Henfrey Bot. § 126 The term catkin 
..is applied to the..*spike.like inflorescence of the Willow, 
Poplar, Birch. 1880 Jefferies Gt, Estate 136 Beside them 
a rolled spike-like bloom not yet unfolded. 1796 Withering 
Brit. Plants (ed. 3) I. 83 * Spike-stalk,., a long, rough, 


sicuucr xecepcacie, upon wmcn me nowers composing a spik 
are placed, x6oi Holland Pliny 1 . 559 The graines arrange* 
"spike- wise. 

b. In some specific names of plants, as spike 
cudweed, -grass, -mint, -rush (see quots. anc 
Spiked a . 1 2). 

* 7*5 Phil. Trans, XXIX. 335 Welted Antego "Spike 
Cudweed. X760J. Lee Introd. Bot, App.327 "Spike-grass 
Winged, Stipa, 1771 R. F. Forster Flora Amer. Sept. , 
bpike-grass, Uniola Paniculata. 1856 A. Gray Man. Bot 
567 Untola, . .Spike-Grass. 1731 Miller Gard. Diet. Indes 
*Spike-mint, Spear-mint 18*9 Loudon Encycl. PI. (183d 
4 “ Eleochans, , ."Spike-Rusb, Spike oval naked. 185 
Miss Pratt Brit. Grasses xx Spike-rush. Spikelet many 
flowered, solitary, terminal. 

H. t 4 . French lavender (. Lavandula Spied ) 
« Spick sb. 2 Obs. 

*539 Elyot Cast, Heltke (1341) xx Thinges good for 


colde head: Cububes: Galingale: .. Pionye: Hyssope : 
Spyke : Yreos. 1378 Lyte Dodoens 263 It is called. . in Eng- 
lish Spike and Lauender. 1501 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. vl 
729 Here bitter Worm-wood, there sweet-smelling Spike. 
x6xx Cotgr., Spicaire , Roman Spike, or Lauender. x6ai 
Burton Anat. Mel. iii. iv 1. i. Sweet sents of saffron, spike, 
calamus and cynamon. 171a tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I, 26 
Of a strong smell, very much like Spike or Lavender. 

b. Oil of spike, an essential oil obtained by dis- 
tillation from Lavendula Spica (and L. Stcechas ), 
employed in painting and in veterinary medicine. 
(Cf. spike-oil in 7.) 

*577 Harrison England ni. ix. (1878) 11.65A most delectable 
and sweet oile, comparable to., oile of spike in smell, was 
found naturallie included in a stone. _ 1394 Plat jewell-ho. 
11. 9, 1 speak not here of the oile of spike which will extende 
very ferre this way. 1669 Sturm y Mariner’s Mag. vn. xxxiv. 
49 Yellow Oker, well ground Oyle of Spike or Turpentine. 
1686 Plot Staffordsh. 379 They use Litharge pounded and 
searced fine, mixt with oyle of Spike. 1753 J. Bartlet 
Gentl. Farriery *31 The not oils, as spike, turpentine and 
origanum. * 8 xsj. Smith Panorama Set . 4 Art II. 755 
They are then mixed with oil of spike, and applied to the 
glass with camel-hair pencils. 1861 Bentley Man. Bot. 610 
Oil of Spike or Foreign Oil of Lavender. Ibid, L. Stcechas 
also yields . . an essential oil, which is commonly distin- 
guished as the True Oil of Spike. 

attrib. ty 03 Art's Intprov. I. 48 You need not fear much 
the laying on of the Varnish the second time, provided.. it 
be Oil of Spike Varnish. 

f 5 . Spike Celtic, a species of valerian. Obs. 

1340 R. Jonas Byrth Manky tide 70 For this take spyke 
celtyke, whiche some call mary mawdelyne flower,. .& sethe 
it in the oyle of sesamum, . . & laye it on the place. . 1579 
Langham Gard. Health (1633) 16 Seethe Spike celtike in 
oyle of Almonds, and a littleTurpentine and dip well therein 
and apply it. 

f 0 . Spikenard, Obs ."' 1 

1340 HvRDF.tr. Votes' Instr. Chr. Worn. (1592) F vj, Mary 
Magdalene poured upon the head of our Lorde, oyntment 
ofpretious Spike. 

7 . attrib. (in sense 4), as spike-flower , - lavender , 
-leaf, -oil [cf. Du. spijkolie , G. spiekol], + -water. 

15B8 L. M. tr. Bk. Dyeing xa Take a pound of "spike 
flowers, one pound of rose marie. X74X Coinpl. Fam.-piece 1. 
iv. 252 Then put to them Balm, Spike-flowers, . . of each 
x Ounce. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 444 With the decoc- 
tion or liquor which commeth from *Spike-Lanender. 1799 
G. Smith Laboratory I, 114 Temper., with oil of spike, i.e. 
spike-lavender. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. III. 247/1 Oil 
of spike lavender, or . turpentine, may be used instead of 
the coal-naphtha. 1730 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandvi. III. x. 
178 Boil some Lavender and "Spike- leaves. 16x1 Cotgr., 
Huile tiardin, "spike oyle. 1683 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. 
Mark xiii. 3 It was a Cruise of precious Spike-oil shaken 
and poured out. x868 Watts Diet. Chent. V. 3gg Accord- 
ing to Gastell, spike-oil is obtained from the leaves and 
stalks, true lavenaer-oil from the flowers, of several species 
of Lauendula. 1538 Warde tr. Alexis' Seer. 46 b, Take. . 
Lauender water, "Spike water, of eche of them thre vnees. 
157a in Feuillerat Rev. Q. Elis, (1908) 175, i pynte of spike 
water. 


Spike (spaik) , sb , 2 Also 4 spyk, 5 apyke. [Of 
doubtful origin : agrees in form and meaning with 
MSw. spik, spijk, Sw. and Norw. spik nail, which 
may be a shortened form of MLG. s piker (LG. 
spiker, spieker ; hence G. spiker. Da. spiger, Norw. 
spikar),=WDu. spiker, spijeker (Dn. spijker), Fris. 
spiker, spikker (perh. from Du. and LG,), MHG. 
sptcher (G. dial, speicher -): see Spiker 1 . It is 
possible that these may in some way be derived 
from L. spica Spike sb. 1 , as OF. espi, F. dpi, Sp. 
and Pg. espiga have senses nearly or altogether 
coincident with those of ‘ spike.* 

The evidence for a MDu. spike sb. or spiken v. Is very slen- 
der : see Verdam, s.w. The owed, and Norw. words differ in 
gender front Norw, spik, Icel. spik fern., ‘splinter, thin worn- 
out scythe and are prob. unconnected with this.] 

1. A sharp-pointed piece of metal (esp. iron) or 
wood used for fastening things securely together ; 
a large and strong kind of nail. 

Cf. the earlier Spike-nail and Spiking sb. 

X345-6 in Nicholas Hist. Royal Navy (1847) II. 477 
[Nails, called] glots, midelglots, spikes, rundnails, clout- 
nails [and] Iednails. 1390 Earl Derby's Exp, (Camden) 26 
Pro M'cc spyks, vj s. 1486 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (t8o6) 15, 
c lb of spykes. ,xxv> ij d ; also for xl lb spikes, a x6x6 Bacon 
Adv. Villiers Wks. 1778 II. 270 We need not borrow of any 
other iron for spikes, or nails to fasten them together. 1637 
Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram . xi. 33 It is strongly nailed 
with Spikes. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Speeks or Spikes, 
..great and long Iron-nails with flat Heads and of diveis 
Lengths. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 11. (Globe) 411 In this 
Manner he made many Things, but especially Hooks, 
Staples, and Spikes. 1733 Hanway Trav. n. xvi. (1762) I. 69 
Instead of iron bolts, they have spikes of deal, x8»s J. 
Nicholson Operat, Mechanic 565 Fasten them together by 
pins, spikes, or bolts, as the case may require. X884 Knight 
Diet. Mech. Suppl. 839/2 The following table snows the 
amount of spikes to a mile of railroad. 

b. A pointed piece of steel used for driving into 
the touch-hole of a cannon in order to render it 
unserviceable. 


16x7 Mohyson Hits. n. 166 Some were found having spikes 
and hammers to cloy the cannon. x8a8 Spearman Brit. 
Guttner jed. a) 385 There are two descriptions of spikes in 
the service. The common conical spike, which serves for all 
natures of ordnance, is 4 inches long. 1839 Griffiths Artill. 
Man. (1862) 60 For Spiking Ordnance, two kinds of spikes 
are used :. .The Common Spike... The Spring, or temporary 
spike. *876 Voyle & Stevenson Milit. Diet. 393/1 Spikes 
form a portion of the stores of a battery. 

2 . A sharp-pointed piece of metal (or other hard 


material) which is, or may be, so fixed in some- 
thing that the point is turned outwards ; a stout 
sharp-pointed projecting part of a metal object. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace x. 42 Sa tha sam folk he send to 
the dep furd, Gert set the ground with scharp spykis off 
burd. 1532-3 in E. Law Hampton Crt. Pal. (1885) 347 
Item xx spikes of Irne to stand uppon the sayd typys. X676 
Wiseman Snrg. Treat, v, iii. 359 In his falling he was catcht 
by one of those Spikes in the middle of his Wrist. 1728 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. Movement , The gutter’d Wheel, with 
Iron Spikes at bottom, wherein the Line of ordinary Clotks 
runs. 1791 Bentham Panopt. 1. Postscr. 137 But a person 
cannot press against the point of a spike as he could against 
a bar. x8zo Shelley Let , M. Gisborne 35 Spain.. grew 
dim with Empire : — With thumbscrews, wheels, with tooth 
and spike and jag. 1846 Holtzapffel Turning II. 818 
The length of files is always measured exclusively of the 
tang or spike, by which the file is fixed in its handle, i860 
Tyndall Glac. 1. xi. 83 The 'iron spike at the end of the 
baton made a hole sufficiently deep [etc.]. 

b. transf A stiff sharp-pointed object or part. 
X718 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Abbt Conti 31 July, 
The spikes or thorns are as long and sharp as bodkins. 
1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav, (1760) 1 . 38 Shoes with long points 
or spikes.. were worn. Some of these spikes were an ell 
long. X850 Dickens T. Two Cities 11. i, His son was gar- 
nished with tenderer spikes [of hair]. x868 Morris Earthly 
Par. n. 261 Then shot up on high A steady spike of light. 
0. A young mackerel. 

1884 Goode Nat. Hist. A gnat. Anittt. 298 Mackerel., six 
and a half or seven inches m length;.. fish of this size aie 
sometimes called ‘ Spikes '. 
f 3 . A handspike. Obs . -1 

sjyi Act xx Geo. Ill, c. 45 §7 To purchase, or make.. 
Winches, Spikes, Dams, Flood Gates and Engines foi the 
completing and carrying on the said Navigation. x8oa 
James Mil. Diet, Spikes, in gunnery. See Hand-Spikes. 

4 . slang. The workhouse. 

1894 D. C. Murray Making Novelist 107 To sleep in the 
workhouse is to go ‘on the spike’. 1900 Flynt Tramps 
260 The next two nights of our stay.. were spent in the 
N otting Hill casual ward, or ‘ spike as it is called in tramp 
parlance. 

5 . attrib. and Comb. a. Attrib., in the sense 
‘ resembling or formed like a spike as spike bit, 
bowsprit, gimlet, rod. 

1766 Museum Rust. VI. 392 A hole made with a spike 
gimblet. 1815 Hist. % Decastro I. 109 The man who 
had a spike bit in his hand, and would have forced the 
door. 1856 Morton Cycl. Agric. II. 721/2 Rods of hazel, 
&c., split and twisted for use by the thatcher (spike rods). 
1895 Daily News 19 June 3/2 With nothing Standing hut 
her spike bowsprit, which was painted white. 

b. In the sense ‘provided or furnished with 
spikes as spike-roller, -wheel, 

1799 A, Young Agric. Luic. 74 A capital spike-roller, which 
cost ^40. 1803 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. I. 27 It is, 
perhaps, a more efficient implement than the spike-roller. 
1873 Knight Diet. Mech. 2267/2 Spike-wheel Propeller. 

o. Misc.*, as spike-hole \ spike-komed, - leaved , 
-like, -tailed adjs. ; spike-wise adv. 

Also spike-drawer , - extractor (Knight, 1875). 

1691 T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent. 45 They were forced 
to ..spile the "Spike-holes. 1890 W. P. Lett in Shields 
Big Game N. A mer. 84 There is a difference . . between the 
branching and "spike-horned Deer. 1864 G. P. Marsh Man 
ij- Nat. iog Dead trees, especially of the "spikeleaved kinds, 
..are often allowed to stand until they fall of themselves. 
x8g6 Pop. Sci. Jrnl. L. 207 It was chipped, .with a "spike- 
like stone implement. 1884 Harper's Mag. Sept. 5x4/2 You 
needn’t worry about any "spike-tailed coat or clerical tie. 
189 iCent. Diet s.v., Spike-tailed grouse, the sharp.tailed. . 
or pin-tailed grouse. 1850 Browning Christmas Eve ii, I 
sent my elbow "spike-wise At the shutting door, and entered 
likewise. 1865 G. Macdonald A, Forbes xxxviii, They were 
kept upright.. by the constant application, ‘ spikewise of 
the paternal elbow. 

0 . Special Combs. : spike-buck U.S., a buck 
in its first year; spike-disease, a disease affect- 
ing the leaves of certain plants and trees ; spike- 
fish U.S., the sailfish ( Histiophorus americanus') ; 
spike-horn, (a) a deer’s horn in the form of a 
spike ; if) a spike-buck (so spike-horn buck ) ; 
spike-machine (see quot.) ; spike-maul, a mallet 
for driving in spikes ; spike-nose U.S. (see quot.) ; 
f spike-park slang, the grounds of a prison; 
spike-pole dial, (see quot. 1841) ; also, a pole 
fitted with a spike ; f spike-ring (?) ; + spike-shot, 
cannon-shot having projecting spikes; spike-tail 
U.S., a dress-coat; spike-team U.S. (see quots.). 

1860 Mayne Reid Hunters' Feast xxiii, In the first year 
they grow in the shape of two short straight spikes ; hence 
the name 1 "spike-bucks ' given to the animals of that age. 
1897 OutinglCKX. 330 A tidy spike-buck splashed through 
a shallow. 1906 Athenseum 24 Nov. 661/3 A suitable re- 
ward to any one who can discover the cause of "spike dis- 
ease in sandal trees. 1869 A mer. Nat. Dec. 552 The "spike- 
horn differs greatly from the common antler of the Cervus 
Virginianus, ' Ibid. 553 The first spike-horn buck was 
merely an accidental freak of nature. 1897 Outing XXIX. 
439 So the gamey spikehom turned to hay. *851 Catal, Gt. 
Exhib. 1 . 1468/2 A "spike machine. This machine is for 
the purpose of maki»g wrought spikes. x886 Pall Malt 
G. 16 June 14/1 Two squads, the one armed with claw bars, 
the other with "spike mauls. X891 Cent. Diet., *Spike- 
nose, the pike-perch, or wall-eyed pike, Stizostedion vitre- 
um. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xlii, No danger of overwalk- 
mg yourself heie— "spike park-grounds pretty— romantic 
hut not extensive. 1841 Hartshorne Salop. Ant. Gloss., 
* Spike-pole, a rafter eight feet long, bound with iron at its 
end, . . used in ‘ tying ’ dangerous places in the roof of a pit. 
1848 Thoreau Maine W. (1894) 57 He uses.. a long spike- 
pole, with a screw at the end of the spike to make it hold, 
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1597 Wills $ Inv. N. C. (Surtees, i860) 267 One "spike- 
ringe, j paire of goulde weights, and an oulde halbarte. 
a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Kent 11. (1662) 61 They have 
Round- double- head- Bur- *spike- Crow- Bar- Case- Chain 
shot 1894 Howells Trav. fr. Altruria 139 He says he 
isn’t dressed for dinner ; left his *spike-tail in the city. 1848 
Bartlett Diet. Amer. 324 * Spike team, a waggon drawn 
by three horses, or by two oxen and a horse, the latter lead- 
ing the oxen or span of horses. 1890 L. C. D’Oyle Notches 
178, 1 got there with a loaded waggon, and a 1 spike ’ team 
—three mules. 

t Spike, jA 3 Obs. - Spike-hole. 

1586 J. Hooker Hist. Irel, in Holinshed II. 93/2 He per- 
ceived one of the enemies leveling at the window or spike at 
which he stood. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. H zb. x. ix. 64 Where 
from out of a Spike, they slewe foure of our men. Ibid. hi. 
viii. J17 Aspike or window that., commands that part of the 
barbteon of the Castle. 

Spike (spaik), v l [f. Spike sb. 2 Cf. MSw. and 
Sw. spika to nail ; also LG. spikem, Du. spijkeren.] 

1. trans. With up : a. To fasten or close firmly 
with spikes or strong nails. 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginia v. 198 He went to seeke for a 
wiacke they reported lay vnder water with her hatches 
spiked vp. 

+ b. spec. — sense 2. 06s . 

1644 Prynne & Walker Fiennes' Trial App, 34 Where- 
upon himselfe, and one Harris,.. did spike up the touch- 
holes of their Canons to make them unservisable to the 
enemy. 1672 J. Lacey tr. Tacqnet's Milit. Archil. 50 If 
they cannot carry away their Guns, they must spike them 
up, by driving Nails in their Touch-holes. 1747 Genii. Mag. 
XvII. 308 We spiked up is field pieces, which we could not 
get off. 1799 Hull A dvertiser 7 Sept. 1/4 Helder Point was 
last night evacuated and the guns in it spiked up. 

f 0. spec, (See quot.) Obs.~° 

_ 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn.l, Spiking up the Ordnance, 
is fastning a Coin or Quoin with Spikes to the Deck, close 
to the Breech of the Caniages of the Great Guns, that they 
may keep close and firm to the Ship-sides and not break loose 
when the Ship Rolls. 

d. To set up as on a spike. 

*742 Young Nt. Th. tv. 771 They. .Spike up their inch of 
reason, on the point Of philosophic wit, call’d argument. 

2. To render (a gun) unserviceable by driving a 
spike into the touch-hole ; also, to block or fill 
up (the touch-hole) with a spike. (Cf. 1 b.) 

*687 Land. Gas. No. 2270/5 Captain Archbumett. .made 
himself Master of their Guns, which he ordered to be dis- 
mounted and spiked. 1700 Rycaut His#. Turks v. iii. 150 
In one of which [sallies] they spiked or nailed three Pieces 
of Cannon. *706 Phillips (edt. Kersey) s.v., Among Mari- 
ners, the Touch-hole of a Gun is said To be spiked, when 
Nails are purposely driven into it, so that no Use can be 
made of that Gun by an Enemy. 1778 Orme Milit. Trans . 
Ind. II. 1. 62 Ensign Pischard.. seized and spiked the four 
pieces of cannon. *81* Wellington in Gurw. Desp. (1837) 
VII. 269 Unfortunately the guns in the battery were not 
spiked, or otherwise destroyed or injured. 1848 Exchequer 
Rep. II. 174 The defendant.. spiked the guns, and placed 
sentinels at the doors. 

fig. 1871 Lowell Study Wind. (1886) 37 All the batteries 
of noise are spiked. 

3. To fix or secure by means of long nails or 
spikes. Chiefly with preps., as on, to. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 255 Pin’d or spiked down to the 
pieces of Oak on which they lye. Ibid., [To] spike or pin the 
Planks to them. *776 G. Semple Building in Water 10a 
Scantling of the same Size, .will answer effectually, by pin- 
ning and spiking the Grooves on the corner Pile. 1823 P. 
Nicholson Pract. Build. 120 By spiking or bolting each 
piece [of timber] on both sides of the joint. *833 Loudon 
Encycl. Archit. § 83 Ceiling joists, joggled on, . . and spiked. . 
at each end, to the top of the plate. *875 Martin Wind- 
ing Mach. 6 Four vertical 3-in. planks are spiked into the 
joints of the lining of the pit. 

4. a. To make sharp like a spike, rarer 0 . 

*687 Mi£ge Gt. Fr. Diet, n, To. Spike, faire pointu ; 
encloiler. 1736 Ainsworth 1, To spike, or make sharp at 
the end, spico, spiculo. 

b. To provide, fit, or stud with spikes. 

*716 M. Davies A then. Brit. II. 139 Too much also of our 
English Prose is spik’d over with keen Cynicks. 1777 Sir 
A. Campbell in C. H. Walcott Life (1898) 32 , 1 am lodged in 
a dungeon., doubly planked and spiked on every side. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. iv. 188 His brows Had sprouted, and the 
branches . . grimly spiked the gates. *850 * Bat ’ Cricket 
'Man. 50 It is a good plan to have those shoes spiked which 
have been worn. 

5. To pierce with, or as with, a spike. Also refl. 

*687 Mi£ge Gt. Fr. Diet 11, To spike himself, or fall upon 
spikes, tomber sur des pointes defer. 

a Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser. 1. Spectre Tappington, 
3s drank his coffee and spiked some half-dozen eggs. 
*884 Browning Ferishtah 122 When cold from over-mounts 
spikes through and through Blood, hone and marrow. 

b. spec. In certain sports, to injure (another 
player or competitor) by means of spiked shoes. 

*867 Athlete for 1866, 13 Lord Jersey, a good third, not- 
withstanding having been accidentally spiked by one of the 
competitors. 1886 Shaw Cash. Byron's Prof, (igox) 197 
‘What does spiking mean?’ said Lydia. ‘Treading on a 
man's foot with spiked boots,’ replied Lord Worthington. 

0. To drive away with or as with spikes. 

*879 Geo. Eliot Theo. Such xviii. 346 To urge on that ac- 
count that we should spike away the peaceful foreigner. 

Spike (spaik), v. 2 [f. Spike s6 . 1 2.] intr. Of 
plants: To form a spike or spikes of flowers. Also 
with up. 

*71* Phil. Trans. XXVII. 377 The last and the preceding 
Summer it spiked very plentifully in Chelsea Garden. 185a 
Beck’s Florist 234 If a Hollyhock do not 'spike up’ well 
. .it cannot he called ‘ fust rate’. 


Spiked (spaikt), a. 1 [f. Spike 

1. Of plants : Having an inflorescence in the form 
of a spike ; bearing ears, as grain. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 559 Wheat and such like spiked 
corne withstand the winter cold better than Pulse. 1640 
Parkinson Theat, Bot. 1160 This greatest sort groweth up 
with..stalkes two foot high, on which stand long round 
spiked heads. 1713 Phil. Trans. XXVII. 416 Neither gi ows 
it upright and spiked, but procumbent and racemose. 1777 
Potter /Eschylns, Supplicants 114 Dogs . . yield to the 
mast'ring wolves; And the soft reed to the firm spiked 
corn. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 172 Herbaceous dicoty- 
ledons, with . .opposite 1 eaves, spiked flowers. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 315 Clusters of flowers spiked. 

2. In specific names, as Spiked brome-grass, 
clover , Hatris, loosestrife , mint , etc. 

*597 Gerarde Herbal 1. xcii. 339 The spiked Rose 
Plantaine hath very few leaues. 1731 Miller Gard. Diet. 
s.v. Mentha, Common Spik’d-Mint, usually call’d Spear- 
Mint. Ibid. s.v. Veronica, Narrow-leav'd spik’d Speedwell. 
Ibid., Welsh spiked Speedwell, 177* Encycl. Brit. I. 681 
The pinnatus or spiked brome-grass, *796 Withering Brit. 
Plants (ed. 3) II. 350 Spiked Rush. Near the summits of 
the Highland mountains. 1822 Hortus Anglicus II. 351 
Spiked Liatris 5 . . spike leafy, dense above. 1828 J. E. Smith 
Engl. Flora II. 343 Spiked Purple-Loosestrife. . . Flowers in 
whorled leafy spikes 1851 Wilson Rur, Cycl. IV. 15/2 The 
spiked tampion, Phyteuma spicatum , has sometimes been 
used as an article of food. *855 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. III. 
345 Spiked Rampion. . . This rare species has been found only 
in Sussex. 1888 Boston (Mass.) Jml. 6 Dec. 2/3 A native 
forage. plant, called 1 spiked clover is attracting attention 
in California. The plant puts out white blossoms on slender 
spikes. 

Hence + Spikedness, ‘ likeness to an ear of com ’ 
(Bailey, vol. II, 1727). 06s.-° 

Spiked (spaikt), a. 2 [f. Spike sb.2] 

1. Provided with spikes or sharp points. 

168* Grew Mussunt 1. vi. L 125 The Sptked-Wilk. Murex 
Aculeatus. 21x727 Newton Chronol. Amended (1728) 3x9 
An archer .. crowned with a spiked crown. 1763 Brit. 
Mag. IV. 206 Shot, of all sizes, from 28 pounders to four 
ounces. .. Grape ditto.. .Spiked [ditto]. 1830 Skelton Mty- 
rick's Anns &• Armour II. PI. 80 The long spiked-rowel 
spur of Edward IV’s time, ofiron. 1850 * BaW Cricket Man. 
104 Spiked Soles for Cricket Shoes. 1884 W. S. B. M°Laren 
Spinning' (ed. 2) 182 The three spiked workers, .revolve 
above it in the opposite direction. 

transf. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Deronda III. xlii. 242 The 
yoke of oppression was a spiked torture. 1897 Allbutt’s 
Syst. Med. II. 157 [The temperature] is of a strikingly 
‘ spiked ’ character when charted. 

2. Spiked buck , a spike-buck. C7.S. 

*897 Outing XXIX. 439/1 A strong, young, spiked buck, 
t Sjpike-hole. Obs. [perh. f. Spike sb. 2, but 
the simple word in this sense (Spike sb.%) occurs 
earlier than the compound.] A loop-hole small 
opening in a wall. 

1598 Florio, Balestriera, a spike hole or loope hole, to 
shoote out at. x6ag J. M. tr. Fonseca's Deo. Contempt 90 Of 
all those Kingdomes..he hath not so much as one poore 
spike-hole in a wall. 1642 in Lismore Papers Ser, n. (1888) 
V. 47 [They] played theire spicke holes and the tope of the 
Castle with small shott. 1690 Land. Gas. No, 2560/2 These 
..beat the Enemy out of a Ravelin. -and flred upon them 
through their own Spikeboles. 1742 Jarvis Quix. Pref. 
(1749) p. xviii, The dungeon is one of those strong stone 
towers, .with small spike-holes high in the walls. 

Spikelet 1 (spai’kiet). Bot. [f. Spike j5.1] 

1. A small group of florets in grasses, forming 
part of the spike. 

*793 Martyn Lang. Bot., Spicula , a Spicule or Spikelet 5 
a partial spike, or a subdivision of it : as in some Grasses. 
*835 Lindley Introd, Bot, (ed. 2) 125 A locusta or spikelet, 
as the partial inflorescence of Grasses is denominated. 1850 
Tyas Fay. Field FI. Ser. 11. 37 The common Quaking Grass, 
with its broadly egg-shaped spikelets, is indeed one of the 
most beautiful of the grasses. 1872 Oliver Elem. Bot. 1. v. 
52 The flowers are arranged in short, broad spikelets, which 
spikelets are disposed alternately in two rows along the top 
of the stem. 

2. A subdivision of an ear of grain. 

x86o Piesse Lab. Chtm, Wonders 145 An individuality 
ns definite as an ear of com or a spikelet of barley. x868 
Darwin Anim. ft PI. I. ix. 318 The ear is thus much nar- 
rower, and the spikelets stand out more horizontally, than 
in our present forms. *893 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. Dec. 696 
The spikelets of the ear are borne in groups of three. 

Spikelet 2 (sparklet), [f. Spike sb. 2 ] A small 
spike or spike-shaped object ; a p.iickle or thorn. 

1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, xxvii. 203 We carefully 
pare off the volutes and spikelets [of the cacti]. 1876 tr. 
Wagner’s Gen. Pathol. 121 The surface of the body is 
covered with little spikelets. 

Spike-nail. [Spike sb. 2 Cf. MDu. and LG. 
spikernagel, MHG. sptchemagel (G. dial, speicher- 
nagel).] A large and strong nail, now spec, one 
upwards of three (or four) inches in length, with a 
small head. 

13x4-5 MS. Acc. Exch. K. R. Bdla 492 No. 19 (P.R.O.), 
Item in C spiknail emptis, v d. 1562 Ludlow Churchvi. Acc, 
(Camden) 109 For spyke nayles to make the pewe. c 1608 in 
Swayne Sarurn Churchy). Acc. (1896) x6o, viij long spike 
nayles for the Refters, 12 d. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
s.v. Kelson , It [the kelson] is secured by spike-nails [to the 
floor-timbers and crotches]. 1783 Phil. Trans. LXXII. 367 
The spike-nail which had fastened the lead to it appeared 
perfectly sound. 1807 W. Irving Sahnag. (1824) 198 He put 
a good store of beads, spike-nails and looking-glasses in his 
trunk. x866 Harvard Mem. Biogr ., F. C. Hopkinson II. 
2i The method , , was . . to strike them alternately with a large 
Spike-naiL 

Spikenard (sparknaiA). Forms: a, 4- spike- 


nard (4 spake-, spyknard), 5-6 spikenarde, 
spyk(e)narde (5 spykenard), 6 spignard, spik- 
narde, 7 spick-, 7-8 spiknard. /3. 4 spikanard. 
7. 6 spekenardy, 7 spyke nardy. [ad. late or 
med. L. spica nardl (see Spike sb. 1 and Nabd sb.), 
rendeiing Gr. vapSov crix vs (also vapbbaraxvs) ; 
perhaps partly after OF. spicanarde fern., spica-, 
spice-, spiquenard masc., = It. spiganardi , - nardo , 
Sp. espicanardi, -nardo. Cf. also MDu. spike- 
naerde , -nasrt (Dn. spijknardus), MLG. spike- 
nardi, -nardiyts), MHG. spicanarde (G. spikenarde, 
with many older variants), MSw. spikinardus , etc.j 

1. An aromatic substance (employed in ancient 
times in the preparation of a costly ointment or 
oil) obtained from an Eastern plant, now identified 
as the Nardostachys Jatamansi of Northern India. 

a. c 1350 Leben yVm (1873) ^3 P at oygnement was of spike- 
nard )>at mani maydobote. 138a Wyclif John xii.3Ther- 
fore Marie took a pound of oynement spikenard [v.r. speke- 
nard], or trewe naide. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vii. 26 Sum 
distilles gariofles, spikenarde, and o)>er spicenes. 1465 Mann, 
fy Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 305 Item, for a unce of spykenarde, 
viij. d. 1545 RaYnald Byrth Mankynde 84 Take of cupresse 
nuttes, spikenard, balaustium, acorne cuppes, of eche an 
ounce. 1599 B. J onson Cynthia’s Rev. v. iv, The decoction of 
turmericke, sesama, nard, spikenard. 1671 Salmon Syn. M ed. 
in. xxii. 401 Indian-leaf ; its virtues are the same with Mace 
and Spicknaid. 1712 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 50 Chuse 
the true Spiknard from the Levant. 1841 Elfhinstone H ist. 
India I. 11 A highly scented grass, the essential oil of which 
is supposed by some to have been the spikenard of the 
ancients. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. xxxii. 12 She bathes the 
Saviour’s feet With costly spikenard and with tears. 187a 
Oliver Elem, Bot. 11. 192 Spikenard is the root of Nardo- 
stachys Jatamansi, a North Indian plant. It has been 
highly valued as a perfume from early antiquity. 

/ 3 . *382 Wyclif Mark xiv. 3 A womman..hauynge a box 
of precious oynement spikanard. 

y. 1545 Raynald Byrth Mankynde 83 Dyp wool in y» oyle 
of masticke or of spekenardy [16x3 spyke Nardy], and laye it 
vnto the place. 

2. The plant yielding this substance; now spec. 
the North Indian Nardostachys Jatamansi , a plant 
of the Valerian order. 

1548 Turner Names Herles (E.D.S.) 55 Nardus is named 
in greeke Nardos, in englishe Spyknarde. 1671 Phillips, 
Spikenard, ( Nardus Inaica,) an Odoriferous Plant, the Oil 
whereof is much used in Medicine. 17x4 Steele's Poet. 
Misc., Solomon's Song 242 Spikenard and Cinnamon, that 
loves the Vale. 1830 Lindley Nat, Syst. Bot. 197 Valerian 
Jatamansi, or true Spikenard of the ancients, is valued in 
India. -as a remedy in hysteria and epilepsy. 1858 SiM- 
monds Diet. Trade, Spikenard , the Nardostachys fata- 
mansi, a dwarf herbaceous plant,, .a native of the Hima- 
layas. 1897 G. O. Morgan Eel. Virgil iv. is Ivy that every- 
where roves with the spikenard’s growth interwoven. 
fig. 1692 W. Marshall Gasp. Myst. Sand. xxii. 298 Thus 
your Spikenards will yield their Smell, as godly sorrow., 
peace,., joy. 

3- t a. Lavender. Obs. (Cf. Spike j3.i 4.) 

1563 Hyll Art Garden. (1593) 94 Lauender is an hearbe 
sweet in smelling;.. [and] for that it giueth no lessesauor 
than the Spike, is of the same named Spikenard. 1579 
Langham Gard. Health (1633) A 22 Spikenard (see Lauen- 
der). 1736 N. Bailey Household Diet, s.v., Spikenard or 
Lavender Spike. 

b. Valerian, rare. (Cf. Spike sb. 1 5 .) 

1688 Holme Armoury n. 89 Spicknard, or Valerian, hath 
leaves like the Primrose, growing in bunches, out of which 
comes a stalk set with jagged leaves. 1864 J. Gilbert & 
G. C. Churchill Dolomite Mountains 325 Tne Speik (.Va- 
leriana celtica) is a very small plant.. .You will be familiar 
with it as spikenard. 

c. Amer. (See quols.) 

*845-50 Mrs. Lincoln Led. Bot. App. 75/2 Aratta . . race- 
mosa (spikenard). 1864 Grisebach Flora Brit. W. Ind. 
787/2 Spikenard, Hyptis snaveolens. 

4. Ploughman's spikenard , the wild plant Inula 
Conyza (formerly assigned to the genera Baccharis 
and Conyza). 

*897 Gerarde Herbal n. cclxv. 648 This plant Baccharis 
..in English, .may be called the Ctnamom roote, or Plow- 
mans Spiknarde. 1671 Phillips, Plowmans Spiknard, a 
sort of plant called in Latin Baccharis. 1753 Chambers' 
Cycl. SuppL, Baccharis, .. commonly called plowman’s 
spikenard, a sweet scented shrubby plant. Ibid. s.v. Flea 
Bane, The common great conyza, called Plowman’s spike- 
nard. 1777 Jacob Catal. Plants 11 Conyza squarrosa, 
Plowman's Spikenard. *8ax Clare VtU. Minstr. I. 115 
Thy horehound tufts I love them well. And ploughman’s 
spikenard's spicy smell. 1901 Pall Mall Mag, Sept. 105/1 
Fragrant ploughman’s spikenard now rises. 

5. With various specific adjectives, as American , 
bastard , Celtic, Cretan, false, French, Indian, moun- 
tain, small, Syrian, West Indian , wild spikenard 
(see quots.). 

*866 Treas. Bot. 1083/3 American Spikenard, Aralia 
racemosa, 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 327 "Bastard 
French Spikenard, Nardus. 1693 tr .Stewards Phys. Diet. 
(ed. a), Spica celtica, or Nardus celtica, "Celtic Spikenard. 
17x8 Quincy Compl. Disp. 169 Cel tick Spikenard.-— This 
is reckon’d of kin to our Lavender, both by Family.. and 
Virtues. 1760 J. Lee Introd, Bot. App. 328 Celtic Spike- 
nard, Valeriana. 1891 Cent. Did. s.v., "Cretan spikenard, 
Valenana Phu. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. 328 "False 
Spikenard, Lavandula. 1856 A. Gray Man. Bot. (i860) 
467 Smilacina racemosa. False Spikenard. 1857 — First 
Less. Bot. (1866) 81 A compound raceme, as in the Goat’s- 
beard and the False Spikenard. X597 Gerarde Herbal 11. 
ccccxxv. 921 Nardus Narbonensis, "French Spikenard. 
Ibid., Nardus Iitdica, "Indian Spikenard. 1693 tr. Blast- 
carls Phys. Diet, fed, 2), Nardus indica, Spica Indtca, 
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Indian Spikenard, great quantities of it grow in Java. 1760 
J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 327 Indian or True spikenard. 
1597 Geraede Herbal u. ccccxxv. 019 Nardus Celtica, 
*Juountaine Spikenard. Ibid., Creeping mountame Spike- 
nard. 1S31 Davies Mat. Med. 206 “Small Spikenard. False 
Sarsaparilla Root. Aralia nudicaulis. _ 1611 Cotgr .,Nard 
Syriagnc, *Syxizx\. Spikenaid, Indian Spikenard. 1866 Treas. 
Sot. 1083/2 “West Indian Spikenard, Hyptis suaveolens. 
i6xx Cotgr., Hard mstique , , “Wild Spikenard, Valerian. 
1647 Hexham i. (Herbs), Assarabacke or wilde Spiknard, 
Hasel-wortel. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 328 Wild 
Spikenard, Asarum. 1866 Treas. Bot, 1083/2 Wild Spike- 
nard, Aralia nuduaulis. 

6 . Oil of spikenard (see quots.). 

1563 Cooper Thesaurus , Vnguenium nardinum , qyle of 
spikenarde. 1648 Hexham ii, Spijck.olie, Oyle of Spike, or 
of Spike-nard. 1725 Fain. Diet, s.v.j The Oil of Spikenard 
is a Sovereign Remedy for Sheep.. incommoded with. Ob- 
structions. *847 Royle Mat. Med. 621 A Volatile Oil [is 
secreted] hyAndrapogon Calamus aromaticus, . .and several 
other species [of grasses]. This oil, often called Oil of 
Spikenard, is extremely grateful for its fragrance [etc.]. 
1861 Bentley Man. Bot. 699 The oil known in India as 
Roshe or Rosd Oil, and in London as Turkish Essence of 
Geranium, . . is also sometimes termed oil of spikenard. 

7. attrib., as spikenard garden, oil. 

1806 T. Maurice Fall Mogul 11. iv, Mild, as soft whispers 
of the vernal breeze That sweeps the spikenard gardens of 
the South. 1861 Bentley Man. Bot. 699 The precious 
Spikenard Oil of Scripture is supposed by some to have 
been derived from A{ndropogo)i\ Iwarancusa. 

+ Spiker 1 . oh. Also 6 spyker. [a. MDtt. 
or MLG. spiker-. see Spike sb 2 ] A spike-nail. 

1574 in Feuillerat Revels Q. Eliz. (1908) 237 Small spykers 
.j. dozen. 1376 Ibid. 263 Dimid. C of spykers, xyi 4 . 1638 
tr. Porta's Nat. Magic vn. i. igi They have ships made 
fast, .by great spikers of wood. 

Spiker 2 (spai-kat). [f. Spike vA] 

1 . A device for spiking a cannon. 

1868 Rep. to Govt. U. S, Munitions War 112 Figures 2 and 
3 represent a spiker for guns of large calibre. 

2 . One who spikes a gun; one who drives or 
hammers in a spike. 

1884 * H . Collingwood ’(W. J[. C. Lancaster) Under 
Meteor Flag 290, I immediately withdrew the spikers, and 
..we silently' made the best of our way to the beach. 1887 
Set. Arner. 18 Jan. 389 There are 32 ‘ spikeis ’ to every five 
miles of track, each man 01 whom drives 840 spikes a day. 

t Spiket. Obs. [f. Spike jA 1 ] = Spikelet 1, 
1796 YVithering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) I. 83 Spiket [sfiicula) 
or Little Spike, constituting a part of a laiger composition 
of florets. Ibid. II. 149 The number of florets in each 
spiket very uncertain. 1817 Blackrui. Mag. II. 233 The 
spikets on an ear of wheat are in two rows. 

Spike -taokle, -tub : see Speck sbA 2. 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 642. 

Spikey, obs. form of Spiky a. 2 
SpikUy, ado. [f. Spiky a. 2 ] In a spiky 
manner ; like spikes. 

1893 ‘ Maxwell Gray ’ Last Sentence 1 . 1. vii. 135 [ Hair] 
which . .stood spikily out in every direction. 

Spi'kiuess, [f. Spiky a. 2 ] The quality of 
being spiky or sharp-pointed. 

a ljzz Lisle Husb. (1757) 141 The spikiness and speariness 
of the tops. 1863 Examiner a Nov. 697/3 A leal Chiistmas 
fire, .reflected itself in the. .tiles and the fantastic spikiness 
of the steel fender. 

Spiking, sb. Obs. exc dial. Forms: 3-5 
spikyng(e, 4-6 spykyng(e, 5 spykhyng), 4-6, 9 
spiking, 5—7, 9 spikin, 6 spikene, 9 spiken, 
speken, -in, specking, [prob. a. MDu. spiking , 
synonymous with spiker (see Spike sb. 2 ) or denoting 
some variety of this.] A spike-nail. 

1261 in Rep. Comm. Pub, Rec. Irel, (18x3) PI. Ii, In fabrica- 
cione. .ij malliorum et xx. spikyngorum, de mediocri forma. 
1307-8 MS, Ace. Exch. K. R. Bdle. 14 No. 14 (P.R.O.), 
In aij. C. de magnis Spykinges emptis, . ..iiij.s. 1334 Mem. 
Ripon (Surtees) III. 96 Et de M l DC de spykinges grossis 
emp. ut infra pro coopertura ejusdem domus. 1399 Ibid. 133 
Et in j mille de midelspykyng, iir. iiaf. 1408 Ibid, 139 Item 
et in lij m l dubylspykyng. 1484 Ckurchw. Acc. Wigtqft, 
Line. (Nichols, 1797) 80 Paid for grete spikyngs to all the 
trestles of all the Belles. 1327-8 Rec. St. Mary at Hill (1905) 
344 Paid for a hillett & a plate & spikinges for the Southe 
churchdur, 1586 Shuttleworths' Acc. (Chetbam Soc.) 27 
For dubblye and singley spikenes, ij d . 1603 Ibid. 131 Duble 
spykinges, . . iij* ; . . single spykinges, . . xij 4 . 1647 J. Carter 
Nazi 4- Wheel 27 There are a sort of nails (spikms I think 
they call them) they want heads; and so whatsoever is 
bang’d upon them slips of. a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, 
Spikin , Spekin, a large nail with a round flat head. 1828 
Carr Craven Gloss., Spiking , a long nail without a head. 
So f Spiking-nail. Obs. 

131X-2 in J. R. Boyle Hedon (1893) App. 13 Spyky[n]gnayl 
et Tignis pro barris. c X440 Promp. Parv. 469/1 Sgykynge 
nayle. 1497 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1 . 330 For ij« spilun 
nalis. 

Spiking, oil. sb. [f. Spike v. 1 ] 

1 . The action of fastening or piercing with a spike 
or spikes. 

1773 in Ash. 1887 lath Cent. Aug. 176 The spiking and 
subsequent death of John M. 

2 . Spiking crib or curb : (see later quots.). 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts 97a In this operation, three kinds of 
cribs are employed) called wedging, spiking, and main 
cribs. Ibid. 973 The next operation 15 to fix spiking cribs. . 
to the rock. 1867 W. W. Smyth Coal Coal-mining 114 
Lighter rings of wood, the spiking curbs, were then placed 
at intervals of x8 inches to 3 feet, according to the pressure. 
1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-m. 230 Spiking Curbs, light rings 
of wood to which planks are spiked, . . when plank tubbing 
is used in sinking through watei-bearing ground. 

Spiking, a. [f. Spike zM] 
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1 . Spiking party , a small body of men told off, or 
sent out, to spike guns. 

1884 Milit. Engineer. I. 11. ixx The artillery or spiking 
parti' will be from 4 or 3 to 40 or 30 men. 1891 Pail Mall 
G. 22 Oct. 6/2 General Davis, when a captain, headed the 
spiking party in the attack on the Redan. . 

2. Piesenting the appearance of spikes ; suddenly 
rising and falling. 

1897 A llbutt's Syst, Med. II. 360 The 1 ange of temperature 
may be moderate — not exceeding 103 0 — or irregular with 
‘spiking’ readings. 

Spiknard, -nel, obs. ff. Spikenabd, Spignel. 
Spiky (spsi'ki), aA Also 6 spikie, spykie. 
[f. Spike jA 1 ] Having the form of a flower-spike ; 
characterized by the production of spikes or ears. 
In some contexts not clearly distinct fiom aA 
1378 Lyte Dodoens 103 The floures grow.. upon long 
purple, spykie, knoppes like to the eares or spikes of Bis- 
toite. 1636 fuLPEPPER Eng. Physic. Ent. 162 'I he stalk 
riseth above this Leaf, .like the spiky head of the Adders- 
Tongue. 1778 J. Scott Mor. Eclogues iii. 9 Spiky mint rich 
fragrance breathing round. 1828 Blackw. Mag. Dec. 71 1/2 
The tall harvest of spiky wheat. 1883 Knowledge 8 June 
336/2 Rye-grass, ..a common roadside weed. .with., a num- 
ber of spiky flower-heads. 1884 Pall Mall G. 10 June 4/1 
Sweet-vemal-grass. .the peculiai spiky plant to which new- 
mown hay owes with us the whole of its delicious fiagrance. 

Spiky (spai’ki), a, 2 Also 8 -ey. [f. Spike sb. 2 ] 

1 . Fitted with, a spike or spikes ; having sharp 
projecting points. 

1720 Pope Iliad xx. 583 The spiky Wheels thro’ Heaps, of 
Carnage tore ; And thick the groaning Axles dropp’d with 
Gore. 1764 Randall Semi- Virgilian Husb. App. 1 Mr. 
Ellis, in one of his eight volumes on Husbandry, made men- 
tion of a spiky roller. 1767 R. Jago Edge-hill ni. 120 By 
gainful Commerce of her woolly Vests, wrought by the 
spiky Comb. x866 Daily Tel. 20 Jan. 3/6 His martial cloak 
. .around him, and the usual spiky helmet on his head. 1893 
G. Allen Scallywag I. 97 A couple of large spiky shells. 

Comb. X778 [W. Marshall] Minutes Agric., Observ. x8 
The latter has scarcely ten vigorous plants in the whole 
field though spikey-rolled, and repeatedly harrowed. 

2 . Having the form of a spike or spikes ; stiff and 
sharp-pointed. 

1742 Blair Grave igr The tapering Pyramid 1 .. Whose 
spiky Top Has wounded the thick Cloud. X796 Kirwan 
Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 298 [Calcedony] filiform, tubular, or 
spiky. x8xo Wordsw. Prose Whs. (1876) II. 2B2 If ten 
thousand of this spiky tiee, the larch, are stuck in at once 
upon the side of a hill, they can grow up into nothing but 
deformity. 1839 Dickens T. Two Cities n. i, With his spiky 
hair looking as if it must tear the sheet to ribbons. 1894 W. 
Besant Equal Woman 126 A dozen spiky thorns sticking 
into him in the most cruel manner. 

Comb. 1849 Cufples Green Hand xvi. (1856) 158 The high 
bundles of knotted and jointed bamboo, with their spiky- 
tufted ajtywns. 

3 . fig. Suggestive of spikes ; sharp. 

x88x Mrs. Lynn Linton My Lave l I. 94 To oppose 
smoothness to her spiky iiritability. 

Spilakee, obs. variant of Spillikin. 

Spilching. (See quot.) 

1892 Labour Comm. Gloss, No. 9, Spilching, a trade term 
applied usually to a brick . .which on being exposed to the 
weather becomes dry, crusts, and gradually falls away. 

tSpilcock. 06s.-° In 5 spylkok. [Of 
doubtful origin : cf. Shlqubbn. J A form of top. 

C1440 Promp. Pare. 469 Spylkok, or whyrlegygge, chyl- 
derys pley, . .giraculum. 

t Spilder. Obs.~~ l In 5 spildur. [Of Scand. 
origin : cf. Norw. spildra, Sw. spillra, spiller-, in 
the same sense, and Speldeb sb.] A splinter. 

c 14x0 Avow. Arth. xiii, The grete schafte that was longe, 
Alle to spildurs hit spronge. 

t Spue, sbJ- Obs. rare. [Related to Spile vA 
Cf. OFris., OS., OHG. spil (G. spiel, dial, spil, 
Du. spel, etc.).] Sport, play. (In fig. senses : cf. 
Spile vA 1 b.) 

0x250 Gen. 4 Ex. 2977 Folbeuedes, and froskes, & podes 
spile Bond hardeegipte folcin sile [? read filerafilth]. Ibid. 
3462 De <5ridde daijes morje quile, (Sunder and Ieuene made 
spile. 

Spile (spoil), sb , 2 Also 7 spyle. [a. MDu. or 
MLG. spile (Du. dial., WFiis., and LG. spile ; 
Du. spijl, NFris. spil, G. speil), splinter, wooden 
pin or peg, skewer, etc.] 

1. north, dial, and filf. A splinter, chip, or 
narrow strip, of wood ; a spill. 

1313 Douglas JEneid ix. ix. 4aSumstekyt throu the cost 
with splits of tre Lay gaspand. 1340 Acc. Ld. High Treas. 
Scot. VII. 486 For glew, to glew on the spills upoun ane 
patrown of ane gun. 1634 Lowe's Chirurg. (ed. 3) in The 
tumor being opened,.. you must separate the [membrane] 
.. gently from the flesh, either with your Spyle or other fit 
instrument proper to pull it out. 1671 Skinner Etymol. 
Ling. Angl. s.v., A Spile or Spill. 1838 Civil Eng. is Arch. 
Jrtu. I. 242/2 Two wedges made out of one piece, and two 
spiles. Ibid., He. .drives in a wooden spile, which imme- 
diately stops the leak. 1869 Peacock Lonsdale Gloss. 79/1 
Spile, a splinter. 1894 Heslop Northumbld. Gloss. 677 
Thor's a spile run into ma finger. 

2 . A small plug of wood for stopping the vent of 
a cask; a vent-peg; a spigot. Chiefly dial. 

1707 Mortimer Husb. 373 Have near the Bung-hole a little 
Vent-hole stopp’d with a Spile. X796- in many dial, gloss- 
aries. 1832 Marryat N. Forster v, He knelt to pull out 
the spile. 1896 Sun xx Dec. 3/2 A number of spiles for 
extracting spirit from casks. 

fig. XB36 Haliburton Clochm. Ser. 1. xvi, This Province is 
like that are tree;, .and if theydon’t drive in a spile and stop 
the everlastin flow of the sap, it will perish altogether. 


b. U.S. A small wooden or metal spout for 
conducting sap from the sugar-maple. 

X87S Knight Diet. Mech. 2268/1 A notch is cut by an axe 
in the tree above the spile. 1879 Burroughs Locusts 4- Wild 
Honey 9 The bees get their first taste of sweet fiom the sap 
as it flows from the spiles. 

3. techn. (See qnot. and cf. Spill sbA 3 .) 

X750 Blanckley Nav. Expos. 136 Spiles aie small Wood 
Pins, which are drove into the Nail-holes, when a Ship’s 
Sheathing is taken off. [Hence in some later nautical Diets ] 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as spile~borer, - hole , -peg, 
-tap. 

a 1823 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Spile-hole, the an -hole in a 
cask. Spile-peg , the wooden peg closing the hole for the 
admission of air into a cask when it is tapped. 1875 Knight 
Diet. Mech. 2268/1 Spile-borer, an auger-bit to bore out stuff 
for spiles. x88s Whitby Times 31 July 2/6 Bar, &c. — Trays, 
waiters, . . screws, spring spile taps, crushers. 

Spile (spail), sbA Also 6 Sc, spyl-. [app. an 
alteration of Pile sbA after prec. or by wrong 
analysis of combs.] 

1. = Pile sbA 3 . 

_ 1313 Douglas Acne id ix. x. 20 Aschame Je nocht . .To be 
inclosit amyd a fald of stakis, And be assegit..With akyn 
spyllis and dikis on syk wys? 16x4 in Trans. Cnvibld. <$■ 
Westmoreld. A ntiq, 4- A rchseol. Soc. (xgxe) 244 [Some of the] 
spiles [which had.been placed at theking’s charges for defence 
of the sea]. 1829 [see Spile vl]. 1831 H. Melville Whale 
ix, Another runs to read the bill that’s stuck against the spile 
on the wharf. 1836 Olmsted Slave States^! A spile, pointed 
with iron, six inches in diameter, and twenty feet long, is set 
upon the stump by a diver. Ibid., In very large stumps, the 
spile is often driven till its top reaches the water. X878 N. H. 
Bishop Voy, Paper Canoe 113 The government is building 
a remarkable pier of solid iron spiles, thiee abreast, 
b. (See quot.) 

a 1823 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Spile, a wedge of wood 
stoutly pointed with iron, used in clay or gravel pits, lime- 
stone quairies, etc., to let down large quantities at once. 

o. Mining. A sharp-pointed post used in sinking 
by means of cribs. 

1841 Civil Eng. # Arch. Jml. IV. 293/1 Supposing, .the 
sand five fathoms., in depth, ..and the length of tne spiles six 
feet. Ibid., The five rounds of spiles and cribs.. will take 
up 10 feet of the diameter of the pit. 1883 Gresley Gloss. 
Coal-m. 231 Spiles, narrow-pointed tubbing wedges. 

d. attrib. and Comb., as spile-driver , - pier , 
-worm. 

1894 Harpers Mag. Jan. 422 The operation of a spile- 
driver at Plymouth docks. 1893 Funk's Stand. Diet., 
Spile-worm, a ship- worm; teredo. x8g8 Kipling Day's 
Work 2 An overhead-crane travelled, .along its spile-pier. 

1 2. = Pile sb. 1 2 b. Obs .— 1 
1640 J. Ellistone tr. Boehme's Ep. xv. 133 Yet what God 
will, be done ; as many a spile of grass pensheth when the 
Heaven giveth not its raine. 

t Spile, v.i Obs. In 1 spilian, 3 Bpilien, 
spelien, spilen, 4 spyle-. [OF. spilian, - OFris. 
spilia (WFris. spylje), OS. spildn (MLG. and 
MDu., LG. and Du. spelen), OHG. spildn , spildn 
(MHG. spilen, spiln , G. spielen) ; Icel. spila, 
Norw. and Sw. spela. Da. spille, are from LG.J 

1. intr. To sport or play; to lejoice. 

0x000 Institutes of Polity in Thorpe Laws (1840) II. 322 
[Hi] lufiacL.idele blisse..& ealne dajg fleardiafi, speiliaff 
& spiliad, & naenige note dreogaU. 0x033 Wulfstan 
Horn. (1883) 45 Eowra leoda, J>e spilia? and plega? and 
rsedes ne hedao. c 1203 Lay. 13816 per he mid his hirede 
hsehliche spiiede. c 1230 Gen. 4 Ex. 2332 God leue hem in 
his blisse spilen Among engeles & seli men. c 1313 Shore- 
ham v. 89 Elizbeth wel pat aspyde, Hou a spylede onder 
hyre syde, And made hys leioyynge. 

b. To play havoc, do damage. (Cf. Spile sbA) 
c 1230 Gen. $ Ex, 3183 Oc ?e [h]ail haue 3 so wide spiled, 
Sat hisgraue is dor-vnder failed. 

IT 2. trans. and intr. To say ; to speak. 

Fieq. in Layamon, through confusion with spellien Spell 
vA (cf. the first quot. in sense 1 above). 

C1203 Lay. 14102 Ofte heo stilledliche spaeke?, & spilie? 
mid runen, of twam annge monnen. Ibid. 14316 What 
weoren |>at speche fie pat maide spiiede. 

Spile (spoil), z>. 2 [f. Spile sb . 2 Cf. NFris. 
spile, G. speilen , to fix or fit with spiles.] 

1 . irons. To stop up (a hole) by means of a spile. 
Also with up. 

1691 T. H[ale] Account New Invent, p. xxii, Nail-holes, 
which they use to spile up at stripping. Ibid. 45 They were 
forced to.. spile the Spike-holes. 1837 in Civil. Eng.fr 
Arch. Jml. I. 242/1 If there should be a defect in the joint 
It must be made afiesh, as it can neither be spiled as a 
wooden joint, nor set up as a lead joint. 

2 . To draw (liquid) from a cask by spiling or 
broaching. Now dial. 

1772 in J. Tomlinson Doncaster (1887) 237 Going to Ross- 
ington to Spile the Court Ale. 0x904 in Eng. Dial. Diet. 
s.v., I never spiled the beer. 

3 . To provide (a cask, tree, etc.) with a spile, 
in order to draw off liquid. Now dial, or U.S. 

1832 Marryat N. Forster v, I’ve spiled them, and they 
prove to be puncheons of rum. 1836 — Midsh. Easy xiv, 
Then one of the casks of wine was spiled. 1879- in dial, 
glossaries (e.Anglia, s.w. Lines., Cumbld., etc.). 1904 Mrs. 
Atherton Rulers of Kings ix.33 Of course the trees have 
to be spiled. 

Spile (spsil), vA [f. Spile jA®] trans. To 
furnish, secure, or strengthen with timber or iron 
piles; = Pile v.l 1. 

1829 Brockett N. C. Gloss, (ed. 2), Spile, to make a foun- 
dation in soft or boggy ground, .by driving in spiles ; i. e, 
piles or pieces of timber. 1869- in dial, glossaries, etc. 
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Spile -"bon, obs. form of Speel-bone dial. 
Spiling (spai-liq), »i/. sb . 1 [f. Spile vf] The 
action of driving in spiles ; also, spiles collectively. 

*841 Civil Eng. Arch. frttl. IV. 293 The spiling and 
cubs averaging each six inches thick. Ibid., A.. general 
idea of the mode of spiling and ci ibbing through the sand. 
Spiling (spsrlig), vbl. sb.% [Origin obscure ; 
found eailier as Spoiling- vbl. sb.'i] (See qnots.) 

1846 A. Young Haul. Did. 291 Sailings, in shipbuilding, 
the dimensions of the cut ve or sny of a plank’s edge. They 
are commonly measured. by means of a rule-staff fastened 
for this purpose on the ship’s, timbers, c 1850 Rudini. Navig. 
(Weale) 150 Sailings, the dimensions taken fiom a straight 
line, a mould’s edge, or rule-staff, to any given line or edge. 

1894 Outing XXIV. 21/2 To take the spiling foi shaping 
the planks, care and patience are required. 

attrib. 1869 Sir E. Reed Shipbmld xx. 457 The edges of 
plating.. are marked upon these moulds, and spiling lines 
..are given out with them. x8g4 Outing XXIV. 21/2 The 
spiling staff or batten is cut . . the length of the gunwale line 
and four or five inches wide. 

Spilite (spoHait). Min. [a. F. spilite : see 
-ite 1 2 b.] Amygdaloid diabase. 

1879 Rutley Stud, Rocks xiii. 247 To some of these rocks 
occurring. .in France, the name spilite has been applied. 

1895 L. Fletcher Introd. Study Rocks (1898) Index 118/1. 

Spill (spil), sb. l Forms : 4 spille, 5-6 spyll(e, 

6-7 spil, 7- spill. [Of doubtful origin ; app. in 
some way related to Spile sb. 8] 

1 . A splinter ; a sharp-pointed fragment of wood, 
bone, etc. ; a slip or sliver. 

c 1300 Beket 850 We suspendieth such consail, for hit his 
no^t worth a Spille. c X400 Dcstr. Troy 11119 Pirrus with 
payn puld of his brest The spyll of his speiie. 1350 T. Lever 
Strrm. (Arb.) 13s Beware . . that ye stave not your selfe vnto 
a bryttell staffe, for it wyll brast in spylles and perce thorowe 
your handes. 1398 Hall Sat. iv. iii, What boots it .to 
reserve their relics many years. Their silver spurs, or spils 
of bioken spears. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 283 This herb 
..draweth forth of the body any spils whatsoeuer. 1638 
J. Jones Ovid's Ibis 43 Divine justice, .make th. . the spils 
of the staff on which he leaned to run into his hands. 1748 
in 6 th Ref. Dep. Kpr. App. XI. 123 Taking out all such lints, 
spills, ana other things which will not receive the dye. 1846 
HourzAprpKL Turning II. 327 To preserve the edge of the 
tool, thin spills of hard wood are sometimes placed between 
the cutter and the bar. 1883 Gd. Words Apr. 282/1 Like 
what are called spills in the game of spillikins. 
fig. 1600 Holland Livy vii. xxi. 263 This matter of usurie, 
the onely spill or bone (as it were) between, that seemed to 
hinder the uniting of their hearts, 
b. tec Jin. (See quot.) 

1843 Holtzapffel Turning 1. 197 The scrap-iron is some- 
times twisted during the process of manufacture, to lay all 
the filaments like a rope, and pi event the foimation of spills, 
or the longitudinal dirty seams found on the surface of 
inferior iron. 

2 . A thin slip of wood, a folded or twisted piece 
of paper, used for lighting a candle, pipe, etc. 

1839 Sir G. C. Lewis Gloss. H trtf. s.v., Long thin splinteis 
of wood used in farm houses for lighting candles are called 
spills. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley xxxvi, She had separated a 
Slip of paper for lighting tapers — a spill, as it is called— into 
fragments. 1871 Tylor Print. Cult. I. 68 The children 
stand in a ring ; one lights a spill of paper and passes it on. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as spill-box , - case , cup, 
-holder, pot. 

1847 Alb. Smith Stuck-up People 84 It was termed a spill- 
case, lo he sold, with similar ones, at a guinea the pair. 
1839 F. S. Cooper Ironmongers' Catal . 181 Spill Cups. 
1860 Miss Yonge Hopes <$• Fears I. x. 362 The.. well-filled 
spill-holder and match-box on the mantel-shelf, x86a Catal. 
Intemat. Exhib , Brit. II. No. 6860, Seveial pairs of spill 
pots, various designs. *866 Mrs. Riddell Race for Wealth 
xix, He has got a dock on the mantel-shelf, . . and spill-boxes, 
..and cigar-cases. 

C. ellipt. A spill-holder in the form of a cylin- 
drical jar; also, an umbrella-holder of similar form. 

1893 Army 4 Navy Soc. Price List 15 Sept. 318 Oriental 
Goods .Spills : 6 in., pair 1/8. Ibid., Umbrella Spills, 25 in. 
high, 9 in. diameter. 

8 . techn. (See quot. and cf. Spile sb .1 3.) 

1873 Knight Diet. Mech ., Spill (Shipwrighting), a small 
peg used to stop the hole left by a spike when drawn out. 

4 . Mining. (See quot.) 

1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Spills , Corn[wall], long thick 
laths or poles driven ahead horizontally around the door- 
fi antes, in 1 unning levels in loose ground. 

Spill (spil), sb.% Also 7 spil. [app. a. Du. spil 
(MDu. spille') or LG. (MLG.) spille , G. spille 
(OHG. spilla), spindle, axis, pin, stalk, etc., app. 
for original *spinla , f. spin- Spin v. In some senses 
perh. associated with prec.] 

+ 1 . A small cylinder upon which yarn is wound ; 
a spool. Obs. 

1394 H. Willobie A visa 38 Her Spill was neuer fully 
spone, For night vndid that day had done. Ibid. 39 The 
Spindle that you see me driue, Hath fyld the spill so often 
trend. 1613 Hieron Wks. I. 604 I will, now (as the vse in 
spinning is) that I haue .. twisted this threed, briefly wind 
it vpon the spill 

2 . A rod or stalk of wood, metal, etc. 

1394 Carew Tasso (1881) 71 A sepulchre of Cipresse sweete 
they stall Their Barricados neere, and highest spill Of 
Palme tiee with his boughs orespreads it all. x6 02— Corn- 
wall 30b, The Oysters, .haue a peculiar dredge, which is a 
thicke strong net, fastned to three spils of yron, and drawne 
at the boates sterne. Ibid. 124 b, One of the boyes con- 
uerted the spill of an old candlesticke to a gunne. 1807 
Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813)118 A bridle.. should be 
fixed on the beam by a nut and screw, and passed down the 
spill with a lip, to grasp the head end of the soles 1844 Civil 


Eng. 4 Arch. Jml. VII. 190/2 The 'button clack’.. was a 
disc of metal with a central spill or stalk, which 1 ose and fell 
in a guide. x88x Greener Gun 236 By using more packing, 
or a larger spill, the same bit may be used to boi e several 
sizes out of a barrel. 

f b. A slem-like root. Also spill-root. Obs. 

X766 Museum Rust. VI. 29 Mr. Lewis says it [sc. burnet- 
haulm] 1 uns down m a spill six or eight inches. 1796 Trans. 
Soc. Arts XIV. 260, 1 do not suppose the transplanted ones 
will answer, having but one spill-root. 
e. Of a gun : = Nibble sb. 3. 
x8a3 Specif. % Day's Patent No. 4861, Nipple or spill to 
receive the copper percussion caps. 

8. A pin or slender rod upon which anything 
turns ; a spindle. 

1730 Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 337 This is to he kept in 
Motion by a Gut-stiing (as the Spill of a Spinning-Tuin is 
moved). 1762 Ibid. L1I. 510 A large spill of iron, on which 
theie is a brass weather-cock. 1770 Ibid. LXI. 74 It is 
remaikable that the spill was found in the bell-chamber, and 
the weather-cock in the battlements. x88x Young Ev. 
Man his own Mech. § i486. 671 The spill that connects the 
handles and keys with the lever that acts on the catch [of 
the lock]. 1888- in s.w. dial, glossal ies. 

+ Spill, sb. 3 slang. Obs. [Of doubtful origin : 
perh. from Spill v.] A small gift of money ; a tip. 

1673 Crowns Country Wit n. i, Give a spill to my watch, 
and my Grace shall drink your health in claret. Ibid, iv, 
Never make a bustle on your wedding-day! give the con- 
stable a spill. 1726 Ayliffe Parergon 173 The Bishops who 
consecrated this Ground, were wont to have a Spill or Spor- 
tule fi om the credulous Laity. 1774 Foote Cozeners 1. Wks. 
1799 II. 131, 1 will, .give him a good spill fox his resignation 
into the bargain. 

b. Const, of (money). 

1707 7 . Stevens tr Quevedo's Com. Wks. (1709) T iii. For 
a small Spill of Money, he was.. my Friend. 1778 Foote 
Trip Calais 11. Wks. 1799 II. 347 For a little spill of money, 
he may put us in a way to get our daughter out. x8x5 Scott 
Guy M. xxxiv, All dead but Gipsy Gab, and he would go off 
the country for a spill of money. 

Spill (spil), sbf [£ Spill v.] 

1 . A throw from a horse or vehicle; a fall or 
tumble ; an upset. 

<21843 Barham Ingol. Leg. Ser. in. Blasphemer's Warn. 
355 Curbing his fill At his courser because lie had given him 
a ‘spill’. 1876 Chambers' frill. 29 July 493/1 During the 
struggle [in polo], .mishaps now and then occur— happy if 
only a spill. 1893 Meredith Amazing Marriage xv, The 
coach rocked, they were sharp on a spill midway of the last 
descent. 

2 . A downpouring or dropping of liquid; a 
quantity spilled. 

c 1848 J. Keegan Leg. 4 Poems (1907) 482 If a spill of my 
heait f s blood could be of any comfort to the poor creature, 
he should be welcome to it. x888 Harper's Mag. Dec. 87 
Soon the rain left off for a moment, gathering itself together 
again for another spilL 

b. A channel or passage for the escape of surplus 
water ; a 1 spill-way ’. 

xgoo Westm. Gas. 10 J uly 2/1 The waters flow down many 
spills and channels, though at present there are two main 
branches. 

3 . Natd. A slight breeze. 

1899 Daily News 20 July 8/3 They found a spill from the 
stem again taking the ships on the starboard aft. 

Spill (spil), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. spilled, 
spilt. Foims : Inf. 1-2 spillan, 2-5 -an, 5 spyllyn; 
3-6 spille, 4-6 spylle, 4-8 spil, 6 8 pyl(l; 4- spill. 
Pa. t. 1-4 spilde (4spild),4 spilede, 5 splllide, 
spyllede, 5, 7- spilled ; 4 spilte, 4-5 spylt, 5-6 
spylte, 4- spilt. Pa. pple. 1 gespilled, -od, 2 
i-spilled, 5-6 spylled, 5- spilled (7 spill’d); 
1, S~6 spild (6 spilde), 3-5 i-spild (4 i-spilde, 
i-spyld, y-spild, 5 y-spyld); 1, 4- spilt (4, 6 
spilte), 4 y-spilt(e, y-spylt, 5-6 spylt(e. [OE. 
spillan, = MDu. and Du. spillen, MLG. and LG. 
spillen, G. {ver)spillen, NFris. spille, spilj, , 
obscurely related to the synonymous OE. spildan , 
= OS. spildian (MLG. and MDu. spilden), OHG. 
(obs. G.) spilden . It is not clear which of the two 
forms is represented by ON. spilla (Icel., Norw., 
Sw. spilla, Da. spilde ), which may partly have 
contributed to the ME. uses of the word.] 

I. 1 . trans. To destroy by depriving of life ; 
to put (or bring) to death ; to slay or kill. 

Common c 1300-1600. Now Obs, exc. arch, 
c 930 Littdisf. Gasp. Luke xx. 16 [He] cymeS & spilleS 
buendo Sas. Ibid John xi. 33 Of Stem daege-.geSohton 
[hia] paette hine spildon nel acuoeldon. a txaa 0 . E. Chron. 
(Laud MS.) an. 1096, Baer wearS eac Eoda..bas cynges 
aSum..& sumne man to Lundene laedde, & par spilde. 
ctvj$Lamb. Horn, 17 Jif heo nuIluS nefre..gan to bote, 
hit is riht pet me hem spille. c 1203 Lay 16870 Let heom 
alle for-don, spillen & sec an-hon. c 1200 S. Eng. Leg. I. 
348 With his Askebert heo spac, bis child to slen and spille. 
c t33o R. Brunne Chron. WaceL Rolls) 4806 Androcheus saw 
his felon wille, pat be kyng poughte hym to spilla X387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 253 [pey] hadde leueie be lost 
and i-spilde pan he vnderlynges and seruauntes. 14x8-20 in 
Archaeol. (1827) XXI. 72 Whan thay had hym so gretly 
agylte, And of hys men meny one spylte. c 1489 Skelton 
Death Earl Nortkumbld. 106 Alas for pite ! that Percy thus 
was spylt, The famous Erie of Northumberland, a 1529 — 
‘Now synge we ’ 14 Thus was I spylt, Man, for thy gylte, And 
not for myne. *373 L. Lloyd Marrow of Hist. (1653) 94 
O Greece thou spillest more men with civil wars.., then 
would defend thy state against all the world.. x6xa T. 
Taylor Comm. Titus i. 7 Caring no more in their fury to 
spilla man, then to kill a dogge. x868 Morris Earthly Par, 


(1890) 44/2 Then if mine old line he must spill There let God 
save him if He will. 1887 — Odyss, xx. 438 How many for 
Helen death did spill 1 

b. Contrasted with save. 

13.. K. Alts, 3997 (Laud. MS.), pe kyng may don his will 
Sauen pat Percien oiper hym spille. c 1383 Chaucer L. G. 
W. 1917 Ariadne , So that the site was al at his wille To 
sauyn hem hym leste or ellis spille. 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas 

I. viii, (1544) 13 b, Ye may me saue and spill with a woord. 
1326 Skelton Magnyf. 1496 Surely it is I that all may saue 
and spyll. 1567 Gv.de <$• Godlie B. (S.T.S.) 170 Thow may 
me saif, thow may me spill, Baith lyfe and deide lyis in thy 
will. 1620-6 Quarles Feast for Worms 631 Wks. ^Grosart) 

II. 14 Loue cry’d out, Hold ; for better sau’d, then spiff'd ; 
But Feare cry’d, Kill. 

c. reft. To destroy or kill (oneself). 

c 1373 Sc. Leg, Saints xxix, (Placidas) 435 He..oft-tyme 
wes in to wil hytne-self in-to pe flud to spil. 1300 Gower 
Conf. 1 . 328 In this wise himself he spilte With his folhaste and 
deth he nam. 14x2-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy it, 4368 For into 
teris pou3 pou al distille, And rende pi silfe, as pou. woldest 
pe spille. 1480 Robt. Devyll 68 in Hazl. E. P. P. 1 . 221 My 
wyfe soroweth in her partye, I feare that she wyll her selfe 
spyll. 2513 Douglas AEneid n. x. 203 Gif thou list pas, 
quod scho, thi self to spiff, c 1530 Rolland Crt. Venus in. 
39 Quhilk spilt hir self for luif of Pyramus 1609 Daniel 
Cm. Wars viii. xvii. Wks. (Giosart) II. 304 Thou first didst 
conquer vs i then rays’d our skiff To vanquish others; here 
our selues to spill. 

+ d, absol. To cause death or slaughter. Freq. 
contrasted with save, spare, etc. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16330 Ne wat pou pat be pouste es min 
to spill or latte ga? 1390 Gower Conf. II. 114 Foi he to 
spille and noght to save Is schape, as thogh he were ded. 
a 1400-30 A lexander 1318 With pat Bucifalon..he biased 
in pe side, Springis out with a spere, spillis at pe gaynest. 
X41Z-Z0 Lydg. Chron. Troyiv. 3317 Vn-to be tyme pel haue 
of pe toun .. ful possessioun, At her fre wil to spillen and to 
saue. <1x485 Digby Myst. (1882) 11. 233 For he hath the pour 
of the princes alle. To saue or spylle. 1376 Pettib Petite 
Pallace 78 Women ought to. .spyll with Camma, to kyll 
with Lucrece. 1380 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 452 Thinking no 
reuenge more princely, then to spare when she might spill. 
<zx6x8 Sylvester Panaretus 1546, I know it tar more 
honourable To save then spill (m Cases tolerable). 1627 
E. F. Hist. Edw. II (1680) 72 To save where you may spill 
proclaims your Goodness. 


2 . To destroy or put an end to (life). Now arch. 

In later use perh. associated with sense g. 

0950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xvii. 33 Sec 5 e suahuelc soecaS 
sauel his hal gewyrea spilleS hia. 13.. K. Alt's. 1062 (Laud 
MS.), Mijth she haue yfounde a kmjf, She had yspilt sone 
her lijf. c 1430 Sir Getter. (Roxb.) 9738 Thogh my life in 
erth be spilt, Gladly I wold my soul saue. 1349-62 Stern- 
hold & H. Ps. xxxv. 4 Confound them with rebuke and 
blame that seeke my soule to spill. 1590 Spenser F. Q. iii. 

vii. 54, 1 . . Bad her commaund my life to saue, or spill. 1642 
H. More Song of Sold 11. ii. in. viii, Ay me 1 that dreary 
death such lovely life should spiff. 1630 Fuller Pisgah n. 
xii. 249 Behold his life spiffed, whitest wicked Balaams was 
spared in journey, ax 668 Lassels Voy. Italy (1698) I. 4 
You must carry your body steadily, or else spill your life. 
1813 Scott Trienn. 11. xxix, But trust me, that.iflife he spilt, 
. .in Arthur’s grace Gyneth shall lose a daughter's place. 

1 3 . To destroy, ruin, or overthrow (a person) ; 
to bring to ruin or misery. Obs. 

0950 Lindtsf Gosp. John vl 39 paette all pat salde me ne 
ic losige uelpss tte xc ne spillo. c 1205 Lay. 28B63 Ah he nes 
noht lseli ; pat wes for unleoden spilden al his peoden. 
C 1275 in O. E. Misc. 144 pat folk worp eft wrope i-spild Pe 
nule to hire turne. <1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wate (Rolls) 
13624 per hardinesse pern seluen spild! C1386 Chaucer 
Manciple's T. 326 Ful ofte for to muche speche Hath many 
a man been spilt as clerkes teche. c 1425 MS. Digby 333 
foi. 224 b/! Nechgence & mysavisement spilleth, perscheth, 
& leseth hem pat ben vnkunnynge. 1326 Tindale Heb. ii. 1 
We ought moche more to attende vnto tho thynges which we 
have heide, lest we be spilt. 1383 Babington Commandm . 

viii. (1590) 344 This spoyle to speede our selues, and spill our 
Brethren in this lamentable and vnmercifull manner. 1615 
T. Adams Black Devil 2s Hee walkes any way, to spiff any 
man by any meanes. 1642 H. Moke Song ot Soul 11. ui. iv. 
xxx j Why had the first-made man such a loose will, That 
his umumerous of-spiing he should fouly spiff. 

refi. 01x300 Cursor M.xvttab But i pat es sa dedli dill, Me 
spedis ai me-self to spill, Wit my flexsli lust to fill. 01375 
Sc. Leg. Saints xxix. ( Placidas ) 148 Quhen man for hisgylt 
brekand my byding hymself spilt, c 1460 Vrbanitatis 82 in 
Babees Bk. 13 With fayr speche pou may haue py wylle, And 
with by speche pou may pe spylle, 1326 Skelton Magnyf, 
2163 Some fall tofoly them seife foi to spyll. 158477 Greene 
Carde ofFancieWks. (Giosarl) IV. 134 , 1 will either spoile 
him, or spill my selfe. x6oa Shaks. Ham. iv. v. 20 So full 
of Artlesse iealousie is guilt, It spill’s it selfe, in fearing to 
be spilt. 

f b. To destroy or ruin (the soul) by offending, 
or causing to offend, against moral laws. Obs, 
c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 131 J>e honour of holi churche he 
lore, and is soule he mijte so spille. C1340 HAMroLEjPx. 
Cause. 1320 And welthes . . pe saul of man may lightly spille. 
0x375 Cursor M. 2902 (Fairf.), Mony mon for paire awen 
wil paire body and paire saule wil spil. 1509 Hawes Com, 
Swearers ag Wo worthe couetyse that aothe your soules 
spyll. 1536 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxfot d (1880) 246 
Other .. lamented, to see him spill his soul, wretchedly. 
1623 R, Carpenter Consc. Chr, no So the least sinne.. 
vncontrolled [is sufficient] to spill the soule. 

f c. To injure in respect of character ; to spoil 
morally. Obs. 

X377 Langl, P. PI, B. v. 41 Who-so spareth pe sprynge, 
spilleth his children. X393 [see Spare v. 1 6 a. a]. 0x500 
Lancelot 1990 It stant apone thi will For to omend thi 
puple, or to spill; Or have thi court of vertewis folk, ot 
fullis. 1551 Robinson tr, More's Utopia (1895) 50 Gentle- 
men vouchesauffeto corrupteand spill none but picked and 
chosen men. 1637 Rutherford Lett, (x 36 e) 1 . xeix. 254 
Verily, we know not what an evil it is to spiff and indulge 
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ourselves and to make an Idol of our will. 1657 R. Austen 
Fruit-trees n. 84The common saying is : Spare the rod and 
spill the child. 1664 [see Spare v . 1 6 a. a], 

•f 4. To wreck, destroy, or devastate ; to spoil or 
ruin by demolition, etc. Obs. 

Freq. from c 1400 to c 1620. In first quot. absol, 

1:950 Lindisf. Gosp . John x. 10 Deaf ne cymes buta Jjaette 
gestele & eteS & losa 3 1 tel spilleS. c 1:25 O. E. Chron. 
(Laud MS.) an. 1125, On Ses llces geares wear5 swa micel 
flod..t>et feola tunes & men weorcSan adrencte,..& corn & 
maedwe spilt mid ealle. 01225 in Eel. Antiq. I. 48 The 
strong fend..Godes hondiwerc he spilde, For on appel of 
the tree, a 1300 Cursor M. 720 A-ganis godd wex he sa 
gi il pat al his werk he wend to spil. 1340 Ayenb. 129 Vor 
hou ait ase }>e like >et slepj> ine be ssipe pet is yspild. 
1413-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy t. 3904 Her behestes manly to 
futfille, Towardis Trove, pe cite for to spille. c 1470 Henry 
Wallace vnx. 731 Palyce thai spylt, gret towris can con- 
found. 153a Hervet Xenolh. Househ. 16 b, The dogges 
kepe away wylde beastis, that they spille not the finite. 
1573 Tusser Hush. (1878) tog Let Iuie be killed, else tree 
will be spilled. 1608 Tofskll Serpents 39 Conyza strewed, 
the haunt of serpents spills. 1623 C. Butler Fern. Mon . 
vii. Q 2, The Mother- Waspes were many at first 5 yet the 
Raime Spring and Summer did so spill their nests, that 
there were no small Waspes seene till Libra, 
f b. With immaterial object. Obs. 

Not always clearly distinguishable from 5 d. 

1384 Wyclif Pref. Ep . Jerome v, Verreye wisdom shal 
spil the fals wisdom. 1382 — Gen. xlj. 31 The greetnes of 
myseys is to spille the greetnes of plentithe. a 1400 Sir Perc. 
1336 A sadde stroke 1 salle one hym sett His pride for to 
spylle 1 c 1420 Chron. Vitod, 2150 pat feyndus powere y 
dude J?o spylle By help of bo angels, pat comen me to. 1567 
Gude <$• Godlie B. (S.T.S.) 334 Man, 1 gaif the nocht fre 
will, That thow suld my Gospell spilL 160a J. Davies 
(Heref.) Mir urn in Modum Wks. (Grosart) I. 25/2 Natur- 
ally Contraries spill each other. 

5. +a. To despoil or deprive^ something. Obs. 
c 1124 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1124, Six men [waeron] 
spilde of here asjon & of here stanes. 

+ b. To deprive of chastity; to violate. Obs. 

13.. Sir Bettes (A.) 3256 Dob he me al goure wille, Schel 
he neuer eft wimman spille I c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xi. 

(, Simon $ Judas) 350 [She] sad, bat he agane hir will hyre 
difforsit, & sa cane spill, c 3470 Henry Wallace 1. 164 Both 
wiffis, wedowis, thai tuk all at thair will, Nonnys, madyns, 
qubam thai liklt to spill. 

o. To spoil by injuring or damaging in some 
way; to render imperfect or useless; to destroy 
the goodness or value of (a thing). Now only dial. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6774 If i lent b e suilkin heist, pat ded 
be or spilt at leist. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. v. 442, [I have] 
yspilte many a tyme Bothe flesche & fissche and many other 
vitailles. c 1420 Avow. Arth. iii, On him spild I my spere, 
And myculle of my nothir gere. 1532-3 Ace. Ld. High 
Treas. Scot. VI. 151 Item, to him for hors spilt in the 
Kingis service, . . xl li. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. i. 
(Arb.) 150 They not onely giue it no maner of grace at all, 
but rather do disfigure the stuffe and spill the whole work- 
manship. 1643 Trapp Comm. Gen. xxxir. 8 Too much se- 
verity overthroweth, and quite spilleth a tender minde. 
1703 Brand Descr. Orkney, Zetland, etc. 332 When he 
Brewed, he would not suffer any Sacrifice to be given to 
Brouny, whereupon the . . Brewings were spilt and for no use. 
1773 Fehgusson Poems (1789) II. 43 Ae scabbit yew spills 
twenty flocks. 1861 Geo. Eliot Silas M artier xiv, If 
you’ve got anything as can be spilt or broke,.. she’ll be at 
it. 1875-87 in dial, glossaries (Sussex, Surrey, Kent), 
d. With immaterial object. Obs. or dial, 
a 1300 Cursor M. 26841 Qua all fulfilles be laght, and in 
a point it spilles, He sal be plight! for bis an. 0 3375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints iii (. Andrew ) 92 6 pat opir worthit me do his will, or 
halely my purpos spill, e 1400 Desir. Troy 12736 Whille he 


[ nou3t, c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 9354 Al a 
wyke be kyng per lay, He spilte his tyme, sped of no pray. 
3393 Langl. P. PI. C. iv. 466 Ech man to..Spynnen, and 
spefc of god, and spille no tyme. 01450 Lovelich Merlin 
32462 Je don but spillen joure tyme jn veyn. 

(6) a 1225 Juliana 24 Specne jm maht spillen ant _ne 
speden nawiht. «i25o Owl Night. 1027 Ne sunge ich 
horn neuer so longe, Mi song were i-spild ech del. 0 1290 
.S. Eng, Leg. 1 . 69 par-aboute jiou spillest bi brethj>. 1377 
Langl. P. PI. B. ix. 97 He doth best, bat with-draweth 
hym.. To spille anyspeche. 1390 Gower Con/. I. 82 He 
spilleth many a word in wast That schal with such a poeple 
trete. 1445 in Anglia XXVIII. 273 Ner thou spekist not 
sternely to hem,..ne spillest no wynde for pride. <*1536 
Songs , Carols, etc. (E.E.T.S.) 43 Leve pi sweryng, & spill 
not pi wynde. a 1586 Sidney Ps. xi, i, Since I do trust 
Iehoua still, Your fearful! wordes why do you spill ? 

(0) 0x386 Chaucer Manciples T. 153 This holde I for a 
verray nycetee To spille labour for to kepe wyues. c 1425 
Craft of Nombrynge (E.E.T.S.) 14 Ellis pou mayst spy! 
alle bi laber pere aboute. 

1 7. intr. To perish ; to be destroyed or lost. Obs . 

Freq. from c 1300 to C 1550. 

a 3300 K. Horn 194 Nupu mijt us slen, . . Bute gef hit beo 
bi wille Helpe bat we ne spille. 1340 Ayenb. 182 Spilp ofte 
pet ssip pet gep zikerliche ine pe he}e ze. 01350 Will. 
Paleme 1535 Mi perles paramours, my pleye & my ioye, 
spek to me spakli, or i spille sone. 1414 Brampton Pettit. 
Ps. (Percy Soc.) 11 But, Lord ! late nevere mannes soule 
spylle. c 1450 Mirk's Festial 13 Sucbe a derth and bongyr . . 
pat all negh spylleden for defawte. a 2536 Songs, Carols, 
etc. (E.E.T.S.) 8 Yff thy syn be never so yll, Yet for no syn 
thou sbalt spyll. 1592 Daniel Sonnets Delia xxxvi. Wks. 
(Grosart) 1 . 61 Her sight consented thus to see me spill, 
j* b. To go to ruin. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 516 Adam, .was wroght pan pe tent ordir 
for to fullfill, pat lucifer did for to spill. _ 2535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. II. 532 Seand the realme in sic ane poynt to 
spill. 2567 Satir. Poems Reform, v. 48 Bot now . . Sho moste 
be keipit or all will spill. 

+ 0 . To meet with bad fortune. Obs.— 1 

2390 Gower Conf. II. 88 And natheles gret diligence Thei 
setten vpon thilke dede, And spille more than thei spede. 

8. To fall off or decline in respect of good quali- 
ties ; to degenerate or deteriorate, to spoil. Obs. exc. 
dial. 

V a 2300 Salomon $ Sat. (1848) 271 Mote hit al habben is 
wille Woltou, nultou, hit wol spille, Ant bicome a fule. 23 . . 
K. A Us. 2719 (Laud MS.), Alisaunder 1 pou conion wood, 
In pe spillep pi faye blood. 1340 Ayenb. 232 bet pe guod- 
nesse of maydenhod ne spille ine pe. 1387-8 T. Usic Test. 
Love 1. i. (Skeat) 1 . 7 Thus fiom my comfort I ginne to spille, 
sith she that shulde me solace is fer fro my presence, a 2450 
Le Morte A rth. 23 Ho w your courte by-gynnyth to spill off 
duoghty knightis all by-dene. 2540 Hyrde tr. Fives' Instr. 
Chr. Worn, (1592) Dd vj, My goods spil daily, the heritage 


s.v., Meat is said to spill, when it begins to become putrid. 
II. 9. trans. To shed (blood). 
a 1225 Gosp, Nicodemus (Cott. Vesp. D xiy) 91 b, Seo 
gebletsod se pe nolde pset mm blod ware gespillod [ earlier 


text min blod nolde a&eotan]. a 1300 Cursor M. 2058 Pai 
reft pam aght and spilt pair Mode, a 2340 Hampole Psalter 
xiii. 6 Swift ere paire fete to spill blode. e 2400 Rowland 
<$- O. 816 His hert Mode he gan per spill. 2474 Caxton 
Chesse 41 To shede and spylle blood is the condicion of a 
wylde beste. 2526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1532) 205 His 
blode spylled and shedde on the grounde. 2595-7 Daniel 
Civ. Wars iv. xliv. Wks. (Grosart) II. 152, I constrayned 
am this bloud to spill. 1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 231 
A great deal of bloud would have been spilled that day be- 
tween them two. 02680 Beveridge Stmt. (2729) I. 506 
That very blood which was spilt upon the cross. 3761 Hume 


hede. . breketh and spylleth her holysacrement of maryage. 
2500-20 Dunbar Poems xv. 22 He that dois all his best 
servyiss May spill it all.. Be fowll inoportunitie. 2568 T. 
Howell Newe Sonets (1870) 148 She geues him leaue to 
range his fill, F ull loth she is his sporte to spill. 2590 Greene 
Mourn. Garm. (2616) 14 For cares cause Kings full oft their 
sleepe to spill. 0 2620 Hume Orthogr. Brit. Tongue (2865) 
22 In al quhilk, if a man change the accent, he sail spill the 
sound of the word. 263a Rutherford Lett. (2863) I. xxii. 
87 If ye mar or spill that business, ye cannot come back to 
mend that piece of work again. 2728 Ramsay Robt., Richy . 
gr Sandy 115 These to repeat braid spoken I wad spill, Altho’ 
I should employ my utmost skill. 2790 Shirrefs Poems 92 
Tak’ tent., the sport ye dinna spill. 

+ 6. To waste by scattering, squandering, or mis- 
using; to employ or expend wastefully. Obs. 

a 2000 Ritnale Eccl. Dunelm. 55 Ic giaette Sec ofer cynno 
& ofer rico Jraete . . [Sv] to worpa & Sv spilla [L. disperdas et 
dissipes]. c 2200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 213 He . .spilleS on him 
pat he sholde spelien wrecche men. 3308 in Ritson Songs 
Ball. (1877) 63/96 Throgh ham this lond is ilor To spille 
ale ant bred. 2377 Langl. P. PI. B. v. 380 I . .spilte pat 
myjjte be spared, and spended on somme hungrie. 0 id6o 
J. Russell Bi. Nurture 47 And to py mastir be trew, nis 
goodes pat pow not spille. 1533 More Debell, SalemWks. 
959/2 Euery fond piece of his duuses, wherein this good man 
is content to leese tyme & spyll paper. 2552 Crowley Pleas. 
$ Pain 227 When any pore men . . were so bolde to calle it yll, 
My landis and goodis in waste to spyll, You shet them vp in 
prisone strong. 3579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 100 All my treasure 
spente on Iewells, and spylte in iolytye. 2033 F. Fletcher 
Purple hi. vni. xxix, His spear a spit, a pot-lid broad his 
shield..: his word, ' Much better sav’d, then spill’d '. 2728 
Young Love Fame 1. 186 Men, overloaded with a large estate, 
May spill their treasure in a nice conceit. 2786 Hadst Rigyt 
Nae gude I e'er kent come o’ them Gude food that spill 
•po. To spend (time, speech, labour) fruitlessly 
or unprofiltably ; to waste. Obs. 

(*) <2x250 Owl <$. Night. 2020 He royhte bet sytte sty lie, 
Vor al his h wile he scolde spille. c 2290 5 . Eng. Leg. I. 07 
For pOY nast non more 3 wile to spille, pane speken embe 


stream I 2848 Gallenga Italy (1851) 279 To account for 
the blood thus wantonly spilt. 2855 Tennyson Maud il v. 
x, The red life spilt for a private blow. 

10. To allow or cause (a liquid) to fall, pour, or 
run out (esp. over the edge of the containing vessel), 
usually in an accidental or wasteful manner; to lose 
or waste in this way. 

a 2340 Hampole Psalter xxi. 13 pai roght na mare to sla 


Faytes of A. 11. xxxvii. 255 They snail lightly spylle the 
watre castyng the tubbes and other vesselles dounward. 
2530 Falsgr. 728/2 Who hath spylled his potage upon the 
boorde clothe on this facyon? x6oa Marston Ant. $ Mel. 
v. Wks. 2856 1 . 56 Holde my dish, whilst I spill my pottage, 
2636 Jonson Discov. Wks. (Rtldg.) 750 Their arguments are 
as fluxive as liquor spilt upon a table. 1779 Mirror No. 64, 
Like claret spilt on a smooth table. 2794 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Myst. Udolpho li, Emily’s hand trembled, and she spilt the 
wine as she withdrew it from her lips. 1827 Faraday Chem. 
Manip, i. (1842) 17 Any of the metal [sc. mercury] which 
may be spilled is swept or wiped into the groove. 2859 
Dickens T. TwoCitiesi. v, The wine had stained the ground 
of the narrow street. .where it was spilled. 2885-94 R. 
Bridges Eros Sf Psyche July xxvi, The lamp. .One drop of 
burning oil spill’d from its side On Eros’ naked shoulder. 

transf. x 818 Byron Ch. Har. iv. clxxiii, The. .wind., 
which spills The ocean o’er its boundary. 2847 Tennyson 
Princ.yn. igjr Leave The monstrous ledges there to slope, 
and spill Their thousand wreaths of dangling water-smoke, 
absol. 2820 Scott Monast, Introd. Ep., It is difficult, saith 
the proverb, to carry a full cup without spilling. 2887 J. 
Dickie Wds. Faith, Hope, & Love (1891) 107 My cup run- 
neth over. It cannot be moved without spilling, 
b. fig. and in fig. context. 

In quot. 1574=* to divulge, let out 
2574 Hellowes tr. Gueuara's Fam. Ep. (1577) 2 57 Al- 
though it be a shame to.spill it, I will not leaue to say that 


which, .his friendes haue said vnto me. 2583 Greene Mu- 
millia Wks. (Grosart) II. 55 He doubted if he should be 
ouer bold, he might spill his pottage. 2650 T. B[ayley] 
Worcesters Apoph. Ep. Ded., That the favours which were 
conferr’d upon me, were not spilt, but. powred into a Violl. 
2701 Stanhope Pious Breath, iv. xiii. 276 The love of Sin 
pollutes, the love of Vanity spilis the Wine. 1822 Shelley 
Adonais xxxvii, Be thou free To spill the venom when thy 
fangs o'erflow. 2894 Harped s Mag. Feb. 380 The fat’s in 
the fire, the milk’s spilt. 

O. trans/. (See quot.) 

1870 Medbery Men Myst. Wall Sir. 137 Spilling 
stock, when great quantities of a stock are thrown upon 
the market, sometimes from necessity, often in order to 
1 break ’ the price. 

11. To scatter, esp. by emptying from some 
receptacle or the like ; to disperse. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14733 pe moneurs for pair misgilt, pair 
boi des [ J esus] ouerkest, pair penis spilt, a 2400-50 A lexander 
1419 Spedely with spry[n]galdis [they] spilt paire braynes. 
0x425 tr. Ardeme's Treat. Fistula 35 Be pe tonges warly 
drawen out pat pai spill no£t pe poudre. c 2440 Pallad. on 
Husb. iv. 402 Or in a seriol half water fild ..let hem suspende, 
And close nit fast, in wynde lest they be spild. 2720 Philips 
Pastorals tv. 72 As ruthless Winds the tender Blossoms 
spill. 2825 T. Hook Sayings Ser, 11. Man of Many Fr. I. 
189 She is spilling all the sugar all over the table. 2847 
Tennyson Princ. iv. 5x1 Better have died and spilt our 
bones in the flood. 

transf. 1854 Mrs. Browning Ragged Sch. Lond. xii, But 
these others— children small, Spilt like blots about the city. 

12. a. To cover or overlay with something by 
(or as by) spilling, rare. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. x. 5 Though.. all the others paue. 
ment were with yuory spilt 2895 Baring-Gould Nohni 
xxiv. (ed. 2) 336 The clouds were dispersing..} the floor of 
heaven was, as it were, spilt over with curds. 


anguish when eaith's cup was spill 'd. 

13. Naut. a. To empty (a sail) of wind. 

a 1625 No7nenclator Nav. (Harl. MS. 2301), When a sail 
hath much winde in it .. we saie Spill the saile, which is done 
by letting goe the sheats and bowlings, &c. 2633 T. James 
Voy. 95 The rest stood to spill and fill the sayle. a 2692 Sir 
D. North in North Lives (1744) 15 He was sure to be duck’d 
that was at the Yard-arm spilling the Sail. 2769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1780), To Spill, to discharge the wind out of 
the cavity or belly of a sail when it is drawn up in the brails 
in order to furl or reef it. 2867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 565 
When the wind was going free, and the sail could not be 
‘spilled’. 2899 F. T. Bullen Log Sea-waif igo She., 
rounded-to under our stern and ‘spilled ’ her sail. 

b. To discharge (wind) from the belly of a sail. 

2875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2268/1 Spilling-line, a line to spill 
the wind out of a sail, by keeping it from bellying out when 
clewed up. 2899 Daily News 20 Oct. 5/7 His club-topsail 
began to spill wind badly, and he gained nothing. 

14. colloq. To cause to fall from a horse or 
vehicle ; to throw or throw out. 

2732-8 Swift Polite Conv. 70 The road was so bad that I 
. .call’d to the Coachman, Pray, Friend, don't spill us. 2785 

c n.--, -r cvt.-/* *i — e ' 


European Mag. LV. 20 The parson.. met with a serious 
accident in being spilt from his horse. 2822 Byron Lett. 
Wks. 2833 III. 301 Riding pretty sharply,,, in turning the 
corner of a lane. ., he was spilt. 3887 H. Smart Cleverly 
Won iii, It was a trick that might have spilled a practised 
horseman. 

b. Similarly in other contexts. Also with out. 
2850 Scoresby Cheeveds Whalem. Adv, vi. 82 He.. spills 
us all at once into the sea. 2862 S. Brooks Silver Cord 
xxvii, ‘ Mop, you old fool, will you come down ?’ said the 
manager, spilling out the reluctant animal [fiom the chair] 
to the ground. 2882 Scribner's Monthly XXII. 536/1 She 
[the ice-yacht] slows up and heels over,.. and she quietly 
spills the crew out of the box. 

fig. 2888 Pall Mall G. 29 Nov. x/x An intrigue.. to spill 
Sir Charles and then to secure Mr. Monro's appointment to 
the vacant post. 

15. intr. To flow or run over the brim or side ; 
to escape or be wasted in this manner. Freq. 
with preps, and advs. Also fig. 

1655 Vaughan Silex Scint. 11. 174 Life without thee is 
loose and spills. 1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing x\x. 
P 1 The Mettal may spill or slabber over the Mouth of. .the 
Mold. 274X Watts Improv. Mind 1. ix. Wks. 1753 V. 238 
He was so top-full of himself, that he let it spill on all the 


or spills is caught into the spill-trough. 2809 F. H. King 
Irrigation <$■ Drainage vi. 246 A long, sharp lip, over which 
the water may spill back into the canal. 

transf. 2884 Burroughs Pepacton 217 Its body slumps 
off, and rolls and spills down the hill. 3900 Cent. Mag. Feb. 
510/1 The reaches of this majestic range run south.. until 
they spill out in the far Southwest, 
b. Naut, To empty or become void of wind. 
1762 Falconer Shipwr. n. 139 Till close embrail’d, and 
squar'd, the belly spiffs. 2833 Marrvat P. Simple xv, (1863) 
103 The ship turned slowly to the wind, pitching and chop- 
ping as the sails were spilling 
Spill- (spil)» the stem of Spill v. in combination. 
1 1. In the sense * that spoils, mars, destroys, or 
wastes 5 , as spill-berry , -bread, - cause , -good, -love, 
pain (<= bread), -soul, -time. Obs. 

02563 Thersites in Four Old PI, (1848) 82 The spere of 
spanysshe *spylbery sprente w* spiteful spottes. 0 2320 in 
Rel. Antiq. 1 . 122 My wyf that shulde be;.. Hue cTepeth 
me *spille-bred. 2566 Pasquine in Traunce 64 Doe they 
use Bartoltis, and Baldtxs, and such other ♦spill causes to 
set men togither by the eares? 2626 Minsheu 683/2 ♦Spill- 
good, vi[de] Spend-thrift. 3377 Langl. P, PI. B. xix. 336 
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[Pride] sente forth.. his spye *spille-loue, one speke-yuel- 
byhynde. c 1460 Towneley Myst. xxiv. 124 Secundus tortor. 
*Spyll-payn in fayth I hight. 1591 Fraunce C'tess Pem- 
broke's Yuyckurch 1. Cj, So sore inchaun ted with *spill-soule 
spells. 1303 Langl. P. PI. C. vi. 28 An ydel man }>ow 
semest,. .oper a *spille-tyme. 

2 . dial. In the sense * spoilt as spill-wood. 

1847 Halliwell, Spilwood, refuse of wood, or wood spilt 
by the sawyers. South. 1852-83 in Hampshire and Sussex 
glossaries. 

8. In the sense ‘ constructed for (or by) the passage 
of surplus water, for receiving overflow liquid, 
etc.’, as spill-back , -box, channel \ stream, - trough , 
-water, -way. 

1809 F. H. King Irrigation # Drainage vi. 247 The depth 
of the water over the lip of the *spill-back. Ibid. vi. 245 
The *sjpill-box..is, perhaps, as satisfactory a means for 
maintaining a nearly uniform head against.. an opening as 
has yet been devised. 1888 lQth Cent. Jan. 43 The Bhagi- 
rathi,..for centuries a mere *spill. 5 tream fiom the parent 
Ganges. 1843 Holtz apffel Turning I. 327 The flask, .is 

S ut on the suiface of the pouring or *spil!-trough. 1875 
Inight Diet. Mech. 2268/1 Spill-trough, (Brass-founding), 
the trough against which the inclined flask rests while the 
metal is being poured from the crucible. 185a Burn Techn. 
Diet. 11. s.v., *Spill-water, rSservoir, excavation four re- 
cevoir les inondations dune rivilre. 1875 Alex. Smith 
New Hist. Aberdeen 1. 75 The Commissioners resolved to 
make, .a spill- water to the south of the harbour. 1889 Pall 
Mall G. 26 Tune 1/3 The by-wash, or, as the Americans 
term it, the ^spill-way was utterly insufficient. 189a Trans. 
Awer. Soc. Civil Eng. XXVI. 640 The weir, .consisted 
partly of stortebed or spillway. 

Spillard : see Spiller sb. 3 and v. 

Spilled (spild), ppl. a. [f. Spill v. + -ed 1 .] 
<= Spilt ppl. a. 

1574 Hellowes tr. Guevara's Fam. Ef. (1577) 24 If they 
by chaunce found spild bread, rotten wheat, .and such other 
things spoyled. 1865 Dickens Mitt. Fr. m. xii, If we could 
have packed the brute off with Georgiana but however } 
that's spilled milk. x88o Cable Grandissimes xiii, She had 
begun to sweep up some spilled buttons. 

Spiller (spi'lai), sb.i [f. Spill v. + -er *.] One 
who sheds or spills ; esp. a shedder of blood. 

X530 Palsgr. 266/2 Schedar, a spyller, resfandevr. 1592 
Wyrlev Armorie 137 Blouds wilfull spiller seld doth mercie 
finde. x6xx Cotgr., Resfandeur, a shedder, a spiller. 1647 
Hexham i. s.v. Blood, A spiller of Bloud, een bloed-storicr. 
i 75 S Johnson, Shedder , a spiller; one who sheds. 1775- 
in Ash and later Diets. xtog Wes tin. Gag. 9 Feb. a/x A 
mighty hunter, a spiller of life-blood. 

Spiller, sb . 2 Obs. exc. arch. [Alteration of 
Speller 3 .] A branchlet on a deer’s horn. 

X590 Cokaine Treat. Hunting Dj, Some [bucks].. are 
plaine palmed without any aduauncers, with long spillers 
out behinde. x66o Howell Parly 0/ Beasts 62 Such silly 
coxcombs.. deserve to wear such branch'd horns, such 
spilters [sic] and tiochings on their heads, as that goodly 
Stagg bears. 1727 Bailey (vol. II), Spillers, the small 
Branches shooting out from the flat Parts of a Buck’s Hoin 
at the Top. 1827 Griffith tr. Cuvier IV. 85 Additional 
advancers and spillers, or snags on the anterior or posterior 
parts of the palm. 1864 Reader 23 Jan. 112/3 The spillers 
Into which the palm divides were directed exteriorly, as in 
the reindeer and the fallow-deer. 


Spiller (spi'bi), sb. 3 Chiefly Cornish dial., 
Ir., and Amer. Also 9 spillard (spilliard). [Of 
obscure origin.] 

1 . A long fishing-line provided with a number of 
hooks ; a trawl-line. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 31 b, In Haibor Eeles are taken 
mostly by Spillers made of a Cord.. to which diuers lesser 
and shorter are tyed at a little distance, and to each of 
these a hooke is fastened with a bayt. Ibid., This Spiller 
they sincke in the Sea. 1836 1st Ref. Irish Fisheries 151 
The line and spillards are the modes of fishing chiefly 
practised. 1851 Voy. Mauritius iv. 160 A line some hundred 
yards in length, ftom which depend shorter lines, like an 
Irish ‘spiller . 1875 Zoologist 2nd Ser. X. 4500 A specimen 
of the torpedo.. caught on spillers (hook and line).. near 
Lamorna [in Cornwall]. 

attnb. 1836 xst Ref. Irish Fisheries 151 The long line, 
hand line, and spillard fishing grounds. X900 C. Lee Cyn- 
thia 81 A group of men. .baiting spiller-hooks with cuttle. 

2 . ‘ In the mackerel-fishery, a seine inserted into 
a larger seine to take out the fish.’ Also attrib. 

a x8gx in Nova Scotian use {Cent. Diet.). 1891 Pall Mall 
G. 10 Sept. 4/1 Supplementing the spring and autumn 
mackerel fishery by line and spiller seine ana trammel with 
ordinary trawlings. 

Hence Spiller v. intr., to fish with spillers. 

1836 1st Ref. Irish Fisheries 151 Long line fishing, which 
is a kind of spillarding, is generally practised in hookers. 
Spillet (spi'letj. Ir. (and Sc.), [var. of prec.] 
= Spiller sb.$ 1. Also Comb. 

1832 W. H. Maxwell Wild Sf. West I. 262 If you shoot 
in foul ground, you will probably lose the spillet. 1858 
Simmonos Diet. Trade, Sfillet-fishing,. .a name on the 
west coast of Ireland for a system of fishing [etc ]. 1875 
Zoologist 2nd Ser. X. 4502 Having shot their spiilets (or 
long fines) in the morning. 

Hence Spilletee-r, one who spillers. 

1832 W. H. Maxwell Wild Sf. West I. 263 An indistinct 
glance of a dark object, .brings the assistant spilleteer, gaff 
in hand, to the quarter. 

t Spill-house. Obs .- 1 [ad. Du. speelhuis or 
G. spielhaus .] A gaming-house. 

1778 Earl Malmesbury Diaries <f- Corr. I. x8i All the 
French in London were sent to the . . coffee-houses, ale- 
houses, and spill-houses to publish the intelligence. 
Spillikin (spidikin), spellican (spe-likan). 
Forms : a. 8 spilakee, 9 spilleken, -ekin, -acan, 
Vol. IX. 


8- spillikin, 9 -iken, spilikLn. 0 . 9 spel(l)ican, 
spelekin. [app. a diminutive of Spill sb. 1] 

1 . pi. A game played with a heap of slips or 
small rods of wood, bone, or the like, the object 
being to pull off each by means of a hook without 
disturbing the rest. 

a. 1734 Mrs. Delany Life & Corr. (1861) III. 211 Your 
busyness done, and you at ease To take your game at spila- 
kees. 1800 Mar. Edgeworth Belmdi xix, Belinda was 
playing with little Charles Perclval at spillikins. 1864 Miss 
Yongb Trial 1. 173 In the nursery he \\ as, playing at spille- 
kens with his left hand. 1884 Punch 16 Feb. 73/2, I have 
heard that the Bishops play Spilikins for cups of tea. 

/9. 1869 M iss Montgomery Misunderstood xi. 211 Eagerly 
waiting for his game of ‘ Sjselicans ’. 1896 Beardsley 

Under the Hill (1904) 17 Spiridion ..looked up from his 
game of Spellicans and trembled. 

b. One of the slips with which this is played. 
1883 Mrs. R. T. Ritchie Bk. Sibyls iv. 220 The spillikens 
lie in an even ring where she had thiown them. x8go 
Hallett Thousand Miles on Elephant 251 Dead bamboos 
lay like spellicans cast about in every duection. 

2 . (See quot.) 

1858 Simmonds Did. Trade, Spillikins, pegs of wood bone 
or ivory, for maiking the score of cribbage or other games. 

3 . fig. In pi., Splinteis ; fragments. 

1857 Reade White Lies III. ix. 127 The shot.. knocked 
him into spillekins. 1886 Illustr. Loud. Hews 3 July 2/r, 
1 do not want to see the British empite split into spillikins. 

4 . attrib ., as spillikin-heap, twig, etc. 

i860 Zoologist XVIII. 7060 Stepping cautiously and de- 
licately over the spillacan twigs, like a Catholic priest in 
a crowded thoroughfare. 1891 V. C. Cotes Two Girls on 
Barge 119 Not frivolous tea in a Sevies eggshell with a 
spellican development of spoon. 1900 Blackw. Mag. July 
57/1 We became involved in a spillikin-heap of cross- 
purposes. 

Spi'lling, vbl. sb .1 [f. Spill v. 4- -htg 1.] 

+1. The action of destroying, spoiling, or marring. 
<xixaa O.E. Chroti. (Laud MS.) an. 999, Ne beheold hit 
nan bing. .buton folces geswinc & feos spilling. 0x440 
Promp. Parv. 469 Spyllynge, or lesynge or senendynge, 
confitsio , deferdicio. 1490 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. I. 
270 For spilling of his nous in Striuiling be the Abbot of 
Vnresoun. 1600 Gowiie Consp. Aiv, Commanding him., 
that hee should not spare for spilling, of his horse. 1647 
Hexham i, A spilling, spoiling, or marring. 

+ 2. Wasting; wasteful employment. Obs. 
c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 5425 Wan pay were to-gadre y-met, 
Spillyng of speche )>ar was gret y-mad bytwene hem panne. 

3 . The action of causing to flow or run out 
wastefully; shedding; effusion. 

a 1340 Hamfole Psalter xxix. xx What piofit is in spill- 
ynge of my blode? 1375 Barbour Bruce xm. iq The 
battale thair so felloune was, And sua richt gret spilling of 
blud. c 1440 Cafgravc Life St. Katk. v. 1631 He is cause 
of spillyng of mekel gentel blood. 1483 Cat/i. Angl. 355/1 
A Spyllynge, perfusio. 1593 Shaks. Liter. 1236 One justly 
weeps ; the other takes in hand No cause, but company, of 
her drops spilling. 1623 Cockeram U, A Spilling commonly 
of blood, effusion. 1844 Tupper Crock of G. xlviii. 314 
About a thimbleful of water, after fifty spillings, arrived 
safely in a tumbler. 

to. With advs., as out, over. Also transf. 

1883 E. H. Rollins New Eng. Bygones 36 The daily 
spilling-out fiom the doors of family life. 1900 J. Stuart 
Burma thro' Cent. i. g The spilling over from the kingdom 
. .of Yunnan probably began fully two thousand years ago. 

4 . pi. That which is spilt. 

1772-3 Act 13 Geo. Ill, c. 52 §6 The other four grains 
shall be allowed him towards his waste and spillings in 
makingthe said assays. x8oo Colquhoun Comm. Thames 
iii. 99 The evil practice of staving Casks.. to enlarge the 
quantity of spillings of Sugar, Coffee, &c. 1825 T. Hook 
Sayings Ser. n. Passion $ Princ. vi, Sundry ciicular 
deposits of ale and porter, the accidental spillings of last 
night’s carouse. 1841 Dickens Bam. Rudge xv. They 
trace the spillings of full pitchers on the heated ground. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as spilling-place ; spilling- 
line, Nazit. (see quots. 1769, 1882); spiUirtg- 
staysail, a sail controlled by a spilling-line. 

1706 Stevens Span. Diet, r, Derramadero , a scattering, 
or spilling place. 176a Falconer Shipwr. 11. 314 High o’er 
the lee yard-arm the canvas swelrd ; By spilling lines 
embraced, with brails confined. 1769 — Diet. Marine 
(1780), Sf tiling-lines, , . ropes fixed occasionally to the main- 
sail and fore-sail of a ship, . .for reefing or furling them more 
conveniently. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxxi, Reef- 
tackles were rove to the courses, and spilling lines to the 
topsails. 1851 Kipping Sailmaking (ed. 2) 5 There are., 
sometimes a mizen-royal-staysail, and main-spilling-stay- 
sail. 1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 125 The spilling lines 
. .are small pieces of rope fitted on the fore side of the sail 
for picking up the reef line in reefing topsails. 

Spi'lling, vbl. sb . 2 Min. [f. Spill sb. l 4.] (See 
quot.) 

x88r Raymond Mining Gloss., Spilling, Corn[wall], a pro- 
cess of driving or sinking through very loose ground. 
Spi’lly, a. techn. [f. Spill sb . 1 1 b.] ' Of iron : 
Exhibiting spills or dirty seams. 

1843 Holtzapffel Turning I. 207 Some.. twist the iron 
before the hammering to prevent it from becoming ‘spilly’, 

Spi’losite. Min. [f. Gr. airihos spot, speck 
+ -its 1 2 b.] (See quot. 1885). 

1882 Geikie Text-Bk. Geol. iv. viii. 578 Fleckschiefer, 
Bandschiefer, . . the spilosite and desmosite of Zincken. 1885 
Ibid. (ed. 2) 11. ii 127 Spilosite is a greenish, schistose rock, 
composed of finely gianular or compact felspathic material, 
with small chlorite concretions orscales. 1895 L. Fletcher 
Introd. Study Rocks (1898) Index xx8/i. 
t Spilquern. Obs .- 0 In 4 -querene. [Cf. 
Spilcook. j A whirligig or top. 


SPIN. 

C1375 Gloss, in Rel. Antiq. 1. 9 Giraculum, quidam Indus 
puerorum, a spilquerene. 

+ Spilt, sb. Obs.~ l [Cf. Spill j£.i] A splinter. 
1577-87 Holinshi-d Chron. III. 1185/1 He wasstriken on 
the visei with a lance, . the spilts enti mg by the sight of his 
headpeece. 

Spilt, obs. form of Spelt sb . 1 

Spilt (spilt),///, a. [f. Spill v. Cf. Spilled 

ppl. a.] 

■f 1. Spoiled, ruined ; destroyed. Obs. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 4060 Menelay the mighty.. sped hym 
fro Spait his awne spilte rewme. Ibid, 10x31 A space for 
bis spilt men spedely to graue. 

to. Sc. Rendeied unwholesome or unfit for food 
through, being kept too long. 

1595 Duncan App. Etyin. (E. D. S.), Rancida caro, spilt 
flesn, Ibid,, Vaffa, spilt wine. 1887 Scott. Leader 11 Oct. 
5/1 Selling ‘ Spilt ’ Pears. Ibid., Dr. Anderson stated that 
. . 1 spilt ’ pears were unwholesome. 

2 . Of a liquid : That has been allowed to flow 
over or run out, esp. in an accidental or wasteful 
manner. Also in fig. context. 

1483 Cath, Angl. 355/1 Spyllt, butus, perfusus. 1636 B. 
J onson Discov. Wks. (Rtldg.) 743 Of this spilt water, there is 
a little to be gathered up : it is a desperate debt. 1683 Moxon 
Mech . Exerc ., Printing xix. r x The spilt Mettal sticking 
about the out-sides of the Mouth. 17x8 Ramsay Christ’s 
Kirk Gr, 111. xiii, Boord, and floor, and a’ did sail, Wi’ spilt 
ale i’ the dark. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11. 1. x, His words 
are like spilt watei. 1859 Dickens T. Two Cities 1. v. Is 
all the spilt wine swallowed? 

b. To cry over spilt milk (or f water), or 
variants of this : To fret about some loss, mistake, 
etc., which cannot be remedied. 

1836 Haliburton Cloikm. Ser. 1. xxx, What’s done, Sam, 
can’t be helped, there is no use in cryin over •spilt milk. 
1849 Robertson Serin. Ser. 1. iv. (1866) 76 Not stop.. to 
weep over spilt water. x86o Trollope Castle Richmond 
I. vi. 113 It’s no use sighing after spilt milk. 

+ Spilter. Obs .— 1 [Cf. Spilt sb.] A splinter 
or fragment. 

? 1646 Earl Monm. tr. Biondi's Civil Wars v. xjx A peece 
of Ordnance bursting in two, a spilter thereof slew him. 
Spilter, error for Spiller sb .2 
Spilth (spiip). [f. Spill v. +-th 1 a.] That 
which is spilled ; the action or fact of spilling. 

1607 Shaks. Timoit 11. ii. 169 Our Vaults haue wept With 
drunken spilth of Wine. 18x2 W. Tennant Anster F. 11. 
xxxvi, Both chm and nose bedaub’d with spilth of snuff. 
1830 W. Taylor Hist. Surv. Germ. Poetry 1. 324 To avenge 
. .The spilth of brother’s blood. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 
v. vii. II. 117 Grumkow ..sent it spinning .. through the 
bottles and glasses; leckless what dangerous breakage and 
spilth it may occasion. 

fig. 1852 T. Aird Ment. Moir M.’s Poet. Wks. I. v. p. cxxxii, 
Such things are not made by the brain ; they are the spilth 
of the human heart. 1892 Symonds Life in Swiss Highl. 
iv. 116 A ruin of old granitic rocks around you, the spilth 
and waste of mountains. 

|| Spilus (spaiTps). Path. [mod.L., ad. Gr. 
airiKos spot, speck.] A spot or mark on the skin. 

1822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) V. 696 It is this occasional 
dash that constitutes a spilus or mole. 1849 Craig, Spilus, 

. . a congenital spot, appearing to consist of a partial thicken- 
ing of the rete mucosum. 

Spin (spin), sb . 1 [f. the vb.] 

1 . An act or spell of spinning; also techn., 
capacity for being twisted or spun ; the product 
resulting from spinning. 

1853 Househ. Words V II. 131/1 The apparatus for testing 
what is termed the * spin ’ of the silk ; — its capability of being 
twisted round with great velocity without . . being damaged. 
1884 W. S. B. M c Laren Spinning (ed. 2) 62 As it is to be 
spun into worsted,, .the longer the fibres remain the better 
will be the spin. 

2 . An act or spell of revolving or whirling round ; 
a circular or rotatory movement. 

1831 Moore Summer Fite Poet. Wks. (Oxf. ed.) 275 Tee. 
totums we’ve for patriots got, . . A glorious spin, and then— a 
tumble. 1864 Dasent Jest Earnest (1873) L 194 The 
circular motion imparted to the new matter by the original 
twist or spin which the sun gave to the mass. 1878 W. K. 
Clifford Dynamic 133 Hence every twist may be resolved 
into two spins, the axis of one of which is any arbitrary 
straight line, 

attrib. x88a M inchin Unipl. Kinemat. 260, 0 is what we 
have called the expansion, while 10 is the spin-vector at P. 
b. A head-ovex-heels movement; a somersault. 
1842 Lover Handy Andy i, Surprising was the spin the 
young equestrians took over the ears of the horse. 

o. Cricket. A twisting motion given to the ball 
when bowled or thrown. 

Also in combs, off., over-, side-, underspin. 

1862 Pycroft Cricket Tutor 34 When there Is no spin 
upon the ball, a batsman will risk a kind of guess-hit. 1884 
Ltllywkiie’s Cricket Ann. 25 Not able to get quite the same 
amount of spin on the ball. 

3 . The act of causing something to spin. 

1840 P. Parley's Ann. I. 85 Peter.. changed tops with 
Thorp; and after having a few spins, ran home. 2856 
1 Stonehenge ’ Brit. Rural Sports 254/x It is obvious that 
for this purpose a long rod is required to command a gi eater 
extent of water, and a more numerous series of spins. 

to. The act of tossing a coin in the air as a means 
of deciding something. 

x88a Daily Tel- 27 May, The Oxonians being fortunate in 
the spin of the coin. 

4 . A spell of continuous movement by way of 
exercise or pastime ; a fairly rapid ride or run of 
some duration. 
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1856 1 Stonehenge ’ Brit. Rnr. Sports 336/2 Shorter spins 
of three-quarters of a mile, .will be adopted as often as the 
trainer sees fit. 1884 Boston (Mass.) Jml. 13 Sept., The 
bicyclist now. .takes long spins from one end of the State to 
the other. 1890 * R. Boldrewood * Col. Reformer (1891) 319 
He. .was in much the same bodily.. condition as if he had 
taken a ten-mile spin with a greatcoat on, _ 
fa. A spell of quick rowing or sailing. 

187s Scudamore Day Dreams 14 [They] would willingly 
have hired a boat for the purpose of having a spin with the 
Frenchmen. 1893 Times (weekly ed.) 30 Aug. 683/1 The 
Valkyrie went out for another spin on Wednesday. 

5 . Rapid or lively movement. 

1891 Meredith One of our Cong, xix, Like the men who 
escape colds by wrapping in comforters instead of trusting 
to the spin of the blood. 

Spin (spin), sb . 2 Anglo-Indian . [Abbreviation 
of Spinster.] An unmarried lady. 

187a ‘Aliph Cheem’ (Yeldham) Lays of Ind (1876) 193 
I’m going to rhyme about A most unhappy spin. loid. 200 
O spina 1 be warned ere yet too late. 1888 Mrs. Croicer 
Diana Barrington xxiii, There were all the Gurrumpore 
spins in their beautiful new frocks ! 
fSpia, sb. 3 Obs.~ l In 6 spynne. [a. G. 
spinne, spunne , related to Spean j&] A teat. 

1325 Andrew tr. Brunswyke's Surg. iii. Bij/a Vuula, y° 
whiche is a lytell deme hangynge m y* throte lyke the 
spynne. 

Spin (spin), v. Pa. t. spun, span. Pa. pple. 
spun. Forms : Inf. I spinnan, 3-7 spinne, 

4- 6 spynne (4 -en, 5 -yn), 5-6 spyn (7 spyne), 
6 - spin. Pa. t. 1 spann, 4 -6 spanne (4-5 spane) , 

5- span ; 1 pi. spunnon, -un, 4 pi., 6 sponne, 5 
pi. spon, 6 spunne, 6- spun. Pa. pple. 1 sesptrn- 
nen, 3 i-, 4, 6 y-sponne, 7 arch, y-spunne; 4-5 
sponnen, 4-6 sponne, 5-6 spon(e, 6 spoon(ne, 
5-7 spunne (6 spune), 6- spun. Also 5 spynned, 
6 (9 dial. ) spinned. [Common Tent.: OE. 
spinnan , = OFiis. *spinna (WFris. spinne, EFris. 
spinne, spin, NFris. spen, span), MDu. and Du., 
MLG. and LG. spinnen, OHG. spinnan (MHG. 
and G. spinnen ), ON. and Icel., Norw. and Sw. 
spinna (Da. spinde), Goth, spinnan ; tbe stem is 

erhaps related to that of Span v . 2 and to Balto- 
lavic forms (with initial sp- or p ) of similar 
meaning (Schade A ltd. Wbch. 852/2).] 

I. 1 . intr. To draw out and twist the fibres of 
some suitable material, such as wool or flax, so as 
to form a continuous thread ; to be engaged in or 
to follow this occupation. 

c 72$ Corpus Gloss. R 148 Reuerant [read neuerant], 
spunnun. C975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. vi. 28 Sceawigab lilia 
londes hu hie waexaj>, ne winnafo ne spinna^. ctooo Sax. 
Leechd. II. 310 Nina |>one hweorfan be wif mid spinnaS. 
c 1290 St. Clement 156 in 5 . Eng. Leg. I. 327 Noufe mine 
honaene me beoth hi-nome, bat Ine may sevwy ne spinne. 
1390 Gower Conf. II. 170 Hire moder..Bad that ache 
scholde..lerne forto weve and spinne, And duelle athom 
and kepe hire inne. a 1400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 
707/gg, I wolde wite, whon bat Eue gon spinne, Bi whom 
>at ;oure gentrie stod? 1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 383 To 
dye, carde, or spynne, weve, or cloth-walke. 1330 Palsgr. 
728 And you wyll speake with my mother she spynneth 
nowe at home. 1560 Pilkington Expos. Aggeus (1562) 217 
When Adam dalve, and Eve span, Who was than a gentle- 
man ? c 1633 Milton So/m. xx. 8 The Lillie and Rose, that 
neither sow ft nor spun. 1736-7 tr. Keysltr's Trav. (1760) 
I. 388 The entrances are crouded with old women spinning. 
1835 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 422 The short interval 
when splicing the yarn, and preparing to set on to spin. 
188a ' Ouida 1 Maremma I. 37 In bad weather she sat at 
home and span. 

Phr. 134a Udall Erasm. Apoph. 342 b, We saye in 
Englyshe to teache our dame to spynne. 
fig. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834] I. 293 If you go to 
spin finer than they have been accustomed to, [they] cry out 
against it as an inconceivable absurdity. 1837 Emerson 
Poems 171 The storm-wind wove, the torrent span, Whei e 
they were bid the rivers lan. 1876 SmiGroN Commenting 
122 This author .is good but verbose. Some authors toil 
not, but they spin j Macculloch both toils and spins. 

b. Of insects : To produce glutinous threads 
from the body by means of special organs. 

c iS« [see 3 dj. *738 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Silk, Befoi e they 
begin to Spin, they always apply.. these.. Nipples against 
the Body whence the Web is begun. *813 Kirby & Sp. 
Entomal. (1818) I. 408 You will find that precisely the same 
takes place in the minutest species that spins. 1833 Tenny- 
son Two Voices ; 180 For every worm.. Draws different 
threads, and . . Spins, toiling out his own cocoon. 1841 T. R. 
Jones Anim. Kingd. 297 When about to spin, the laiva, . 
allows a minute drop of the glutinous secretion to exude. 

c. To make a noise like that of spinning. 

1831 Meredith Love in the Valley v, Lone on the fh- 
branch, his rattle-note unvaried, , . spins the brown eve-jar. 

2 . Irans. To draw out (wool, flax, or other 
mateiial) and convert into threads either by the 
hand or by machinery. 

cxooo JElfric Gram. xv. 97 H’15 spinnaS wulle, 13. . K. 
A Us. 6806 (W.),They haveth no wolle to spynne. 1399 Gower 
Praise Peace 299 Men sein the wolle, whanne it is wel 
sponne. Doth that the cloth is strong and profitable, a 1430 
Rut. de la Tour (1868) 79 She.. came afore hym with a 
rocke under a gerdeile spynning black wolle. 13*3 Fitzherb. 
Hush. § 146 Flaxe,. tawed, hecheled, spon. 1377 B. Googd 
HeresbacKs Husb.v p The Towe is seuered from the Flaxe, 
and appoynted for his vse, so are they seuerally spon vpon 
the Bistaffe. 1688 Holme Armoury m. 286/2 Woli is prin- 
cipally, nay only spun at it, and at none of the other sorts 
of Wheels. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St.-Pierre's Stud, Nat. 
(1799) III. 78 As for the two friends, they spun cotton from 


morning till night. 1833 Ure Philos. Meuutf.am The flax 
formerly spun to twelve pounds a bundle, is with hot water 
spun to six. 1874 Green Short Hist .. vii. § 5. 386 The 
farmers' wives began everywhere to spin their wool fiom 
their own sheeps' backs. 

fig. c 1313 Shoreham hi. iso For wel to conne, and nau3t 
to don, Nys naber rawe ne y-sponne. a 1420 [see Distaft 
x b]. C1440 Cast. Persev. 2618 in Macro Plays, For no man 
can be war be oJ>er tyl he hathe al ful spunne. X3a5-46_[see 
Distaff i b]. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Glimpse vi, If 

I have more to spinne, The wheel shall go, so that thy stay 
be short. 

fa. = To spia off (see {j a). Also with up. 

« 1333 Udall Royster D. 1. iii. If thys distaffewere spoonne 
Maigerie Mumblecrust. . will drinke no water. X593 G. 
Harvey Pierce's Super. 163, 1 must spin-vp my taske. 

c. To convert (or intr., to admit of being con- 
verted) into thread, etc., by spinning. Also transf. 

i66g Stillingfl, Serrn. iv, 131 For plain truths lose much 
..and their strength is impaired when they are spun into 
too fine a thread, a 1676 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. (1677) 
306 To spin some prepared Matter into vital and sentient 
Semina for those insect Animals. 1780 A. Young Tour 
Irel. 1 . 166 The 8 lb. [of flax) will spin into. .20 hanks or 3 
spangles fit for a ten hundred cloth. 1842 Oastler Fleet 
Papers II. 26 It will not spin into good yam, nor weave into 
wearable cloths. 1883 Haldane Workshop Rec. Ser. 11. 320 
The number of strands of gut spun into a cord varies with 
the thickness of catgut required. 

refl. 1867 Augusta Wilson Vashti xvii, Your mind . .ex- 
hausts and consumes itself, like fabled Arachne, spinning 
itself into filmy nothings. 

d. (See quot.) 

1802 James Milit. Diet, s v., To spin hay, is to twist it 
up in lopesjveiy hard, for an expedition.. .An expert horse- 
man can spin five days forage into a very narrow compass. 

e. To deposit (liquid sugar) on cakes, etc., in a 
thread-like form. 

1883 Haldane Workslu Rec. Ser. 11. 166 Sugar may be 
spun over the inside of the basket. 

3 . To form or fabricate (a thread, etc.) by the 
process of drawing out (and twisting) some suitable 
material ; to prepare the material for (a fabric or 
garment) by this process. 

cz3qo St. Edmund 167 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 436 Heo [sc. a 
hair-coat] nas i-sponne ne i- weoue, ake i-broide [of] strengus 
longue. 136a Langl. P. PI. A. V. 130 My wyf . . bat wollene 
clop made, Spak to be spinsters for to spume hit softe. 1382 
Wyclip Jvdg. xvi. 9 The threed of a top of flexe, that is 
sponnen with spotel. 1513 Douglas ASneid x. xiii. 141 His 
coyte of goldin thredis brycht Quhilk his moder hym span. 
1362 Hevwood Prov. 4 Epigr. {1867) 163 Which showth in 
deede That a fowle spinner may spin a fayie threede. 1607 
Shaks. Cor. 1. iii. 93 All the yearne she spun in Vlisses ab- 
sence. 1634 Milton Counts 83 First I must put off These 
my skie robes spun out of Iris Wooff. 1733 Johnson Lobo's 
A byssinia, Voy. iv. 25 They. . Sew them together with Thread 
which they spin out of the Bark. X805 Act 45 Geo. Ill , c. 30 
Sched., Eveiy pound ..of gold thread, gold lace, or gold 
fringe, made of plate wire spun upon silk. 1832 Ht. Mar- 
tineau Life in Wilds iv. 31 The lace-makers and jewellers 
and glass-cutteis, and even those who spin glass for the 
amusement of the wealthy. 1874 H. H. Cole Catal. Ltd. 
Art S. Kens. Mus. 137 The filigree, .is like a fine web spun 
over the surface of the bottle. 

transf 1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 186 
When you spin a silver web, or a desert, always take par- 
ticular care your fire is clear. Ibid., You must not spin it 
before a kitchen fire. 

b. In figurative contexts. 

To spin street-thread, etc. t see Street sb. To spin a 
yam (to tell a story) : see Yarn sb. 

X3 . . K. A Us. 723 r (W.), He hath y-sponne a threde, That is 
y-come of eovel rede, c 1430 Pol. Poe/ns (Rolls) II. 231 Let 
theym [wear] suche clothis as they spane. a 1368 A. Scott 
Poems (S.T.S.) xxx. 7 Than is his weid of vertew spune. 
*386 Kyd V trses Praise Sr jfoy 31 My thred is cut, and yet 
it is not spunne 3 And now I Hue, ana now my life is done. 
X697DRYDEN Virg. Past. iv. 37 The Fates, when they this 
happy web have spun. 1737 Gray Bard 98 Weave we the 
woof. The thiead is spun. 1820 Shelley M. Gisborne 134 
How we spun A shroud of talk to hide us fiom the sun 
Of this familiar life. X85* Thackeray Esmond 11. xiii, [A 
grave] so fresh made that the spring had scarce had time to 
spin a coverlet for it. 

f o. In the ironical phrase to spin a fair thread. 
*334 Latimer in Strype Mem. (1721) III. 93 If you tarry 
with them, you have sponne a fayre Threde. 136a J. Hey- 
wood Prov. Sr Epigr. (1867) 36 In beyng your owne foe, you 
spin a fayie threede. X656 Hobbes Liberty, Necessity, 4 
Chance (1841) 31 If it be so, he hath spun a fair thread, to 
mnke all this stir. [x8x8 Scott Rob Roy xxiii, Spinners ! 
ye’ll spin and wind yoursell a bonny pirn.] 

d. transf. Of insects. (Cf. r b.) 
cxSix 1st Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) p. xxxv/x This wormes 
..goo in too that fyre, and theie they spynne lyke the 
woi mes yat the sylke spynneth. x66o tr. A myraldus’ Treat, 
cone. Relig. il vi. 234 Insects spin silk for his service. 1700 
C. Nesse Antid. Annin. (1827) 117 If man (spider-like) 
could spin a thread out of his own bowels. 1728 Chambers 
Cycl. s.Y. Silk, The Silk-Spider makes a Silk, every whit 
as beautiful, .as the Silk-worm: It spins it out of the Anus. 
1813 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1818) I. 406 All spiders do not 
spin webs. Ibid., The thread spun by spiders. x86x P. P. 
Carpenter in Rep. Smithsonian Instit. i860, 263 The animal 
[ Crenella ;] spins for itself a silky nest, 
fig. 1841 De Quincey Style ;v. in Black w. Mag. Feb. 
2x3/2 Those accidents of time and place which obliged 
Greece to spin most of her speculations, like a spider, out 
of her own bowels. 1830 Tennyson In Mem. cxxiv, I found 
Him not.. thro' the questions men may try, The petty cob- 
webs we have spun. 

4 . fig. a. Of the Fates or other powers : To 
devise or appoint (one’s destiny or fortune). 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 111. 734 O fatal sustren, which, er 
any clooth Me shapen was, my destene me sponne. 1430-40 


Lydg. Bochas vm. xxv, The parchas susterne spon so hya 
fate. 1606 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. 1. Tropheis 032 On 
David's head, God doth not spin good hap. 1649 G. Daniel 
Tnnarch., Hen. V, ccxxiii, To Spin his Fate To an ignobler 
End, then one soe Bold Had merited. X726 Pope Odyss. 
xx. 250 May fate, .spin thy future with a whiter clue 1 1840 
Penny Cycl. XV II. 242/2 The Fates are usually spoken of 
by the Greek and Roman poets as spinning the destinies of 
men. 

b. To evolve, produce, contrive, or devise, in a 
manner suggestive of spinning. 

e 1555 Harpsiteld Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 227 This 
interpretation is finely spinned.. out of the lawyer’s fantasti- 
cal head. 1633 G. Herbert Temple , Praise i, Lord, I will . . 
speak thy praise. . . My busie heart shall spin it all my dayes, 
1664 Cotton Scarron. 36 Should I begin my story spinning, 
Fiom the first end to th* last beginning. 1746 Francis tr. 
Horace, Sat. it. i, 4 My Lines are weak, unsinew’d, others 
say — A Man might spin a thousand such a Day. 1791- 
X823DTSRAEH Cur. Lit. (1866) 509 Many secret agents., 
were spinning their dark intrigues. 1830 Robertson Semi. 
Ser. 11. ii. (1864) 24 A system of wild fancies spun out of the 
brain. 1870 Max Muller Set. Relig. (1873) 60, I cannot 
help suspecting that language has been at work spinning 
mythology. 

o. To draw out, prolong. (Cf. 6.) 

1629 J, Maxwell tr. Herodian (1635) 214 Which being no 
small detriment to the Romans, did spinne the Warre to a 
great length. X713 Swift Cademts 4 Vanessa Wks. 1755 
III. 11. 7 For sixteen years the cause was spun, And then 
stood, where it first begun. 1789 Jefferson Writ. (1859) 
III. 58 If the fear of the former alternative prevails they 
will spin the matter into negotiation. 1792 Mme. D’Arblay 
Diary V. vii. 323 The little novel . . would not have gone on 
improving, as the latter part begins already to seem spun. 

5 . Spin off: a. To finish or clear off (a distaff, 
etc.) by spinning. (Cf. 2 b.) 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 549 One would imagine he_ saw 
every woman making hast to spin off her distaffe, striving 
avie who shall have done her taskefirst. x6ox Shaks. Twel. N. 
1. iii. ixo It hangs like flax on a distaffe : & I hope to see a 
huswife take thee between her legs, & spin it off. 1690 
Temple Ess , Poet. Wks. 1720 1 . 249 To spin off this Thread, 
which is already grown too long. 1735-1894 [see Rock 
sb? 2]. 

b. To throw or cast off (a composition) in a 
continuous or easy manner. 

1893 Daily News 24 Apr. 7/4 He. .used to spin off novels 
in the intervals between signing piles of papers. 

0 . Spin out : a. To emder lengthy or pro- 
tracted ; to protract, prolong. 

Used with a variety of objects, the commonest types of 
which axe illustrated -by the separate groups of quotations. 
Cooper (1563, s.v. Parcas) has 1 to,spynne out the threade of 
mans lyfe ’, and an early example of the literal use occuis 
s.v. Spinner 2 (quot. 1393). 

(a) 1603 in Moryson I tin. (1617) II. 282 Sheewas still apt 
to beleeve that hee.. would spin out all things further then 
were requisite, with delayes and shifts. 1646 J. Hall Horse 
Vac. 154 Neither is any warre so long spun out. 1670 G. H. 
Hist, Cardinals iii. n. 282 It was done more to procrastinate, 
and spin out tbe Conclave. 1739 Robertson Hist. Scot. 11. 
Wks. 18x3 I. 106 Under his management the negociations 
were spun out to a great length. 1770 Langhorne Plutarch 
(1879) II. 764/1 He spun out the debate till it was too late 
to conclude upon anything that day. 1863 Carlyle Fredk. 
Gt. xxi. iv. VI. 476 Kaunitz . . span out the Turk pacifica- 
tion in a wretched manner for yeais coming. 1883 Law 
Times 30 May 74/1 That arbitration . . was spun out for forty- 
four days. 

Ip) 1607 T0PSELL Four-f. Beasts 374 Therefore they spin 
out their Hues to the length of the thread. 1663 Bp- Patrick 
Parab. Pilgr. xxiv, They would fain spin out the most 
miserable life to the greatest length. *734 Watts Relig. 
fuv. (1789) 130 Thus fie spun out his supple soul, and drew 
A length of life amidst a vicious crew. 187a Punch 19 Oct. 
163/1 If I were condemned to execution, I should perhaps 
be inclined to spin out my time by talking till they took me 
off by foice. 

(c) 1633 Ford Broken H. t. j. You spin out your discourse. 
1673 Laity's Call. 1. v. § 73 This section is spun out to a 
length very unproport ionable to the former. 17x0 Steele 
Tatler No. 132 r xo Our innocent Conversation, which we 
spun out till about Ten of the Clock. X787 Mme. D’Arblay 
Diary 16 Feb., I.. spun out into an hour’s discourse what 
might have been said in three minutes. *8x3 Prichard Phys. 
Hist. Man vii. § 4. 357 This soit of argument has been, .so 
spun out by antiquaries of late times. 

(d) 1644 Prvnnk & Walker Fiennes's Trial 46 In this his 
defence (to spin out time) he led us in perambulation through 
all the Works, Forts, Dikes, Rampires [etc.]. 1673 S' too him 
Bayes 129 No body that hop’d to have a reprieve ever spun 
out time at last as thou hast done. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. 
Ixvi. (1806) V. 45 The French ambassadors spun out the time 
till the morning of the critical day. 18x7 Jas. Mill Brit. 
India II. v. iv. 439 The distance of Madras would aid the 
Rajah in spinning out the time till the commencement of the 
rains. 

fa. To spend or occupy (time) in inactivity or 
without effect. 

X608-X4 in Leadam Crt. Reguesls (Selden) Introd. 96 
Counsel). .doe. .Spyne and Trine out one or two termes 
about the exceptions. 1646 H. P. Medit.Seige 42 Although 
I die at twenty, I have lived more then he that hath spunne 
out a hundred uselesse yeares. *712 J. J ames tr. Le Blond’s 
Gardening 108 Those People are.. lazy, and have no Con- 
cern but to spin out the Day. 1789 in Nairne Peerage Evid. 
(1874) 127, 1 shall endeai our to spin out the remainder of my 
days as comfortably as my situation can permit. 

0. To evolve or devise by mental effort j to ex- 
press at length. 

. *652 N. Culverwel Lt. Nature xi, (1654) 97 Mans reason 
is fain to spend time, .in spinning out a Syllogisme. 1663 
Marvell Carr. Wks.(Grosart) II. 97 , 1 have no more time left 
to spin out in words the kindnes which I acknowledge from 
ou and beare to you. 1736 Genii. Mag. VI. 466/2 How many 
undred Declarations has Caleb D’Anvers spun out from 
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a Thread of this Clue. _ 1828 Scott Aunt Marg. Mirror 
Introd., The sort of waking dreams which my imagination 
spins out 1864 Thackeray D. Duval viii. (1869) 107 He 
could spin out sentences by the yard. 187s Jowett Plato 
(ed. z) IV. 426 To be spinning out a long soliloquy or address, 
as if I wanted to show off. 

d. To draw out, extend, prolong, in length or 
duration. 

1655 Gurnall C/ir.in Arm. verse 14. ii. (1660) 13/2 He who 
is spun out at length, but not thicken'd suitable to his height. 
1663 Bp. Patrick Parab. Pilgr. xxxix, The Paracelsian 
promise of spinning out the life of man to a length equal 
with the clew of time. 1717 Prior Alma m. 539 Would she, 
in fiiendship, peace, and plenty Spin out our years to four 
times twenty. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xx. i. VI. 5 Prince 
Henri and Fouquet have spun themselves out into a long 
chain of posts. 

e. To bring to an end ; to consnme or exhaust. 
Chiefly reft, or in pass. 

1718 Entertainer No. 33. 236 To beat the wind, and 
spider-like, to spin out ones self for those who will not 
tnank him for it. 1728 Ramsay Fables, Fox turned Preacher 
51 His glass spun out, he ceast. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias xi. 
vii. r 3 My brain is fairly spun out. 

f. To cause to last out ; to use sparingly. 

17*6 Shelvocke Voy. round World 328 We might have 
spun out what we had by good husbandry. 1862 Mrs. H. 
Wood Mrs. Halliburton's Troubles I, xvi. 193 We must 
spin the money out.. until something comes in. 

g. intr. To run out ; to extend ; to last out. 

1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 238 The time spinning 

out, [they] demanded longer time. 1738 J. Burton Monast. 
Ebor. Pref. p. xi, This preface has spun out to a greater 
length than I expected. 1891 C. Roberts Adrift Amer. 
Si In my.. state of ignorance with regaid to making money 
spin out. 

XL 7. intr. To shoot or spring up-, to grow or 
rise rapidly, rare. 

13. . E. E. Allit. P. A. 33 So semly a sede mojt fayly not, 
bat spryngande spycez vp ne sponne. 1641 Milton Animadv. 
Wks. 1831 III. 229 Their unquestionable charity, which., 
like a working flame, had spun up to such a height of pure 
desire. 

8 . Of blood, etc. : To issue in a rapid stream ; 
to gush or spurt. Freq. with out. 

1x400 Laud Troy Bk. 8942 Depe in-to his fflesch it ran, 
That the blod fast out span. C1560 Ingelend Disobed. 
Child Aiv, Shoulde I be content then thyther to runne, 
Where the bloude from my breeche thus shoulde spunne. 
1373 L. Lloyd Marrow of Hist. (1653) 289 Alexander the 
great being wounded, and his blood spinning out. 1627 
Drayton Agincourt 131 The blood out of their Helmets 
span. 1684 R. Waller Nat. Exper. 153 That thin Spirit . 
which in a small Thread spins out of the same Peel when it 
is squeezed. 1720 Pope Iliad xxi. 184 One raz'd Achilles’ 
hand ; the spouting blood Spun forth. 1881 Mrs. R. T. 
Cooke Somebody's Neighbors 84 The sharp streams of milk 
spun and foamed into the pail below. 

b. trans. To send forth in a stream. rarer~\ 

161a Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 270 Spatious pastures, 
and flockes of cattell spinning forth milke abundantly 
8 . To move rapidly ; to run quickly ; n*ow esp. 
to ride or drive at a rapid and even rate. 
a 1400-30 A lexander 3033/He spynnes [v. r. spedes] him out 
a grete space fra hes peris all. C1430 Chev. Assigne 331 
An edder spronge out of his shelde & in his body spyn- 
nethe. c 1430 Cast. Persev. 1400 With spete of spere to pee 
I spynne. 1336 J. Heywood Spider $ Fly lxiii. 45 Streight 
from that place they are speedifie spinning, To an other host. 
1381 A. Hall Iliad v. 79 The which the heardman when 
he sees, for feare begins to spin. 

1842 Tennyson Sir GalaJiad v, The tempest crackles on 
the leads, And, linging, spins from brand and mail. 1830 
Scoresby Cheever's Whalem. A dv. iii. (1839) 36 The boat 
spun after him with singular swiftness. 1883 F. M. Crawford 
Dr. Claudius 200 There was a cab at the door, . .and in a 
minute more he was spinning along Fifth Avenue, 
b. To pass or be spent quickly. 

1830 Thackeray Pendennis x, The young one is making 
the money spin. *868 Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 362 , 1 hope 
that the time will soon begin to spin away. 

0 . trans. To cause to pass away ; to carry away 
or convey rapidly. 

1696 Phillips, Amusement, any idle Employment to spin 
away time. *877 Mrs. Oliphant Young Musgrave I. xii. 
203 Lovely horses who could spin her away over the broad 
countiy. 1880 Miss Braddon fust as I am vi, I shall soon 
spin him over to Highclere. 

10. To revolve or gyrate ; to whirl round, 

*667 Milton P, L. vm. 164 The Earth . . With inoffensive 
pace that spinning sleeps On her soft Axle. 1700 Dryden 
Ovid's Met. vm. ti2 Quick, and more quick he spins in giddy 
Gires, Then falls. 1784 Cowper Task in. 491 Thrice must 
the voluble and restless earth Spin round upon her axle, ere 
the warmth.. attain the surface. 1825 Scott Talism. xx, 
Dance, or we will scourge thee with our bowstrings, till thou 
spin as never top did under schoolboy’s lash. 1846 Greener 
Set. Gunnery 352 Do not require a bullet to spin twice on 
its axis, if once is sufficient, *888 J. Inglis Tent Life in 
Tigerland 260 Sometimes wespinnea round and round like 
a teetotum. 

fig. 1803 Wordsw. Prelude < n. 47 We ran a boisterous 
course ; the year span round With giddy motion. 1893 Times 
is June 9/6 The mind accustomed to spin upon the poles of 
Greek and pure mathematics. 

b. Of the brain or head : To whirl ; to be giddy 
or dazed. 

18x9 Byron Juan il cx, And as he gazed, his dizzy brain 
spun fast. And down he sunk. _ *886 Baring-Gould Crt. 
Royal III. xlvi. 93 My head spins. I cannot think. 1894 
Stevenson Lett. (1890) II. 327 My head is simply spinning 
with a multitude of affairs. 

11. trans. To cause to turn or revolve rapidly ; 
to twirl or whirl. 


161a Dekker If it De not Good Wks. 1873 III. 296 lie 
turne the wheeles: and spin the bowers vp faster. *830 
Galt Lawrie T. 11. i. I. 90 There be you spinning your 
thumbs with a small child thatha’n’t got no mother. 1842 
Browning Spanish Cloister vii, Spin him lound and send 
him flying Off to Hell. 1870 Emerson Soc, $ Solit. vii. 138 
When you spun tops and snapped marbles. 

b. To cause (a chafer) to fly while secured by a 
thread passed through its tail. 

*8ox Strutt Sports <§• Past. iv. iv. 291 note. When a child 

I was caught by my mother . . in the act of spinning a chafer. 
1844 J. T. J. Hewlett Parsons 4- W. iii, To spear trout, 
spin cockchafers, bait cats. 

c. With cognate object. 

1828 Lytton Pelham xl, They just walk a quadrille or 
spin a waltz. 

d. tec An. To shape (articles of sheet-metal) by 
pressure applied during rotation on a lathe. 

*833 Ure Diet. Arts (ed. 4) II. 865 * Raising' by means 
of * spinning ’ and stamping has to a great extent superseded 
the older methods of tin plate working. Z884 B'ham Daily 
Post 24 Jan. 3/3 Britannia-metal Spinners.— Wanted a Man, 
who can Spin and Make Up. 

12. Angling, a. trans. To cause (a minnow or 
other bait) to revolve in the water by fastening it 
on the hook in a particular manner. 

1814-24 Col. Hawklr Instructions Yttg. Sportsm. 173 
Trolling, or spinning a minnow, is the other most general 
mode of trout fishing. Ibid. 173 A new gut seldom spins 
the minnow so well as one that is half worn out. 1836 
‘Stonehenge’ Brit. Rural Sports 254/2 In dead water a 
well mounted minnow 01 gudgeon may be spun with great 
effect. 

b. intr. To fish with a spinning bait. 

*863 1 Ouida ' Held in Bondage (1870) 7 De Vigne stopped 
to have a glance across country as he stood trolling and 
spinning. 1867 F. Francis Angling i. 30 note, When spin- 
ning for trout, 

o. trans. To fish (a pool, etc.), to rouse up (a 
fish), by means of a spinning bait. 

x886 Field 30 Jan. 133/3 He was to be occasionally seen 
spinning the weir pool and scours below Marsh Lock. 1805 
Baily's Mag. May 357/a If he does not ‘spin up * a fish, he 
brings his minnow in as short as he can. 

13. slang. To reject (a candidate) at an ex- 
amination ; to pluck or plough. Usu. in pass. 

x86o in Slang Did. 223. *865 Pall Mail G. 4 Aug. 9/2 
The historical test is, we imagine, the one which will 'spin ’ 
most applicants. 1897 Brit. Weekly 7 Jan. 214/s ‘How far 
through did you say he was with his medical course ? ’ 'He 
was spun in the final,’ I answered. 

b. intr. To fail in an examination. 

*869 Pall Mall G. 24 Nov. 3/2 If an ensign passes his 
regimental, and 1 spins ’ in his special examination. 

14:. In combs., as spin-’am-round, a game of 
chance (see quot. 1859 )} also dial., a merry-go- 
round; spin-heat, the rotatory form of heat-energy. 

1831 Mayhew Loud. Lai. I. 4 The Pioprietors of Street 
Games, as swings, . .down the dolly, spin-’em-rounds, prick 
the garter, thimble-rig, etc. 1859 Slang Diet. 98 Spin-em- 
rounds, a street game consisting of a piece of brass, wood, 
or iron, balanced on a pin and turned quickly around on a 
board, when the point, arrow shaped, stops at a number and 
decides the bet one way or the other. 1899 Lockyer in 
Nature 20 Apr. 383/2 To get concrete images of these 
effects we spoke of path- beat, spin-heat, and wobble-heat. 

II Spina (spaima). [L. spina Spine sbJ] 

1. The backbone. Now only Path, in spina 
bifida , dropsy of the spine. 

C1400 Lanfranc's Cimrg. 167 pese boones binepe J?e 
necke is clepid pe rigge ouper spina. 

*674 Grew A nat. PI., Disc. Mixture (1682) 249 The Spina 
of a Fish (that which I used was of a cod-fish) maketh a 
Bullition one degree higher. 1720 Phil. Trans, XXXI. 
xoo These Tumours constantly attend the Spina Bifida. 
1740 Ibid. XLIII. xi A perfect Spina bifida must suppose 
the very canal and Medulla spinalis to divide into Two 
Branches. 1800 T. V. Okes [title), An Account of Spina 
Bifida. *829 Cooper Good's Study Med. (ed. 3) V. 412 In 
spina bifida, the fluid is always within the dura mater of 
the cord. *878 T. Bryant Prod. Surg. I. 256 A spina 
bifida is essentially a hernia of the membranes of the cord 
through an opening in the spine. 

+ 2. Spina ventosa : (see quots.). Obs. 

1693 tr. Blancards Phys. Did. (ed. 2), Spina Ventosa, an 
Ulceration in which the Bones aie eaten by a malignant 
Humour without any Pain. 1746 Phil. Trans. XLIV. 199 
This Distemper was found to be a Spina ventosa, or 
Cariosity in the Body of the Os Humeri, whereby about 
four Inches of the solid Bone had been destroyed. *733 
Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s.v., In the spina ventosa the 
caries, or erosion of the bone, is occasioned by a depiavity 
of the contained fluids. 

3. Rom. Antiq. The barrier running up the 
middle of a Roman circus. 

1766 Smollett Trav. xxxii. II, 131 A good part of this 
was taken up by the spina, or middle space, adorned with 
temples, statues, and two great obelisks. 1832 W. Gell 
Pompeiana I. vi. 103 The spina or perhaps the goal is also 
visible. 1842 Smith's Did. Gr. 4 Rom. Antiq. 230/x At 
each extremity of the spina were placed .. three wooden 
cylinders. 

tSpinace. Obs. Also spynas, spyn(n)es. 
Earlier form of Pinnace. 

1442 Rolls ofParlt. V. 39/2 There most be awaytyng and 
attendaunt opon hem mi Spynes, in eche Spynes xxv 
men. Ibid. 60/1 The Shippes, Barges, Balingers and 
Spinaces. 1458 Poston Lett, 1 . 429 Then my Lord . . manned 
fy ve schippis of forecastell, and iij. carvells, and iiij. spynnes. 
146 6 Mann, ft Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 203 My mastyr paid 
. . for a pompe, v. polyves, and odre aparaylle for the spynas. 

Spinaceous (spin^’Jbs), aA [f. mod.L. Spin- 
acia spinach.] Belonging to the spinach family. 


1822 Loudon Encycl. Gaid. 711 Spinaceous Plants. The 
excellence of this class consisting in the succulency of the 
leaves [etc.]. 1842 — Suburban Hort. 639 Substitutes for 
spinaceous esculents are to be found in chenopodiaceous 
plants generally. 

Spinaceous (spain^-fes), a . a [f. L. Spina 

spine + -aceous.] Furnished with spines. 

1873 Knight Did. Mech. 2621/1 The tangles are used to 
eaten small, delicate, or spinaceous forms of marine life. 
Spinach (spi’nedg). Forms: a. 6 spynnage, 
spenege, 7-9 spinnage, 6-9 spinage. 0 . 6 Bpyn- 
ache, spinech, 6-7 spinache, 6- spinach, [ad. 
OF. espinage, {e)spinache (also -ace), — Catal. 
espinach, Sp. espinaca , It. spinace, Roum. spenac , 
med.L. spinachia (- achium ), spinacia (- acium ), of 
doubtful origin. Cf. MDu. spinage, -agie, -aetse 
(Du. spinazie , Flem. spmagie ), LG. spinase, -axe, 
obs. G. spinacie, -asche, G. dial, spvuxz , MHG. 
and G. spinat (whence Da. spinat, Sw. spenat). 

The difficult problem of the ultimate origin of the word is 
complicated by variation of the ending in the Romanic 
languages. In addition to espinache, -age, OF. had also 
espmoche (still in dial, use), -ace,— med.L. spinochia, and 
espinarde, espinar (F. fpinard), = Prov. espinarc, med.L. 
spinarium , - argium . Pg. exhibits the further variant 
espinafi e. By older writers the stem of these forms was 
supposed to be L. spina t in allusion to the pricklyseeds of a 
common species. De Vic considers the various forms to be 
adoptions of Arab, isfinaj, Pers. isfanaf, ispanak, aspanakh 
(Richardson/, but it is doubtful whether these are really 
native words. It is difficult to explain either the Romanic 
or the Oriental forms from the synonymous Hispanicwn 
olus recorded from the 16th cent, and represented by older 
F. kerbe d’Espaigne (Cotgrave).] 

1 . A plant ( Spinacia oleracea ) belonging to the 
N.O. Chenopodiacese, extensively cultivated for 
culinary purposes ; the succulent leaves of this 
plant used as a vegetable. 

a. 1530 Palsgr. 274 Spynnage an herbe, espinars. 1568 
Turner Herbal til. 71 Spinage or spinech is an herbe 
lately found and not long in use. X656 Earl Monm. tr. 
Boccalints Advts.fr , Famous. 1. xvi. (1674) x8 Gardners 
might know Nettles and Henbane, from Spinnage and 
Lettice. *732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet in Aliments, etc. 

1. 249 Spinage emollient, but not very nourishing. X774 
Goldsmith Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 4 The grass has tne 
appearance of boiled spinage. 1808 Med. Jrnl. XIX. 38 
Neither boiled spinage, nor succory, possess this quality. 
1861 Bentley Man. Bot. 623 Some are used as pot -her bs, 
as Spinage. 

p. 1538 T urner Libellus, Seutlomalochon, . . a nostris spyn- 
ache nominatur. 1568 [see above]. 1378 Lyte Dodoens 556 
This pot-herbe, or rather Salet herbe, is called . . Spm- 
ache. 1671 Salmon Syn. Med. hi. xxii. 433 Spinach.. is 
used in sallads, . .and helps inflamations..of the Stomach. 
1747 Wesley Prim. Physick (1762) 71 Eat laigely of 
Spinach. 179* Boswell Johnson 11 Apr. 1773, We had a 
veiy good soup, a boiled leg of lamb and spinach. 1839 
Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser. 1. Lay St. Dunstan, St. Dunstan 
himself sits there.. eating poach’d eggs with spinach and 
toast. *883 Cassell's Earn. Mag. Sept. 593 The winter 
spinach must next be thinned out. 

b. With distinguishing epithets denotipg varie- 
ties of the common garden spinach. 

x6oo Surflet Countrie Farme 11. xix. 226 Spinage (so 
called bicause his seede is prickly) is of two sorts, the male 
and the female. *731 Miller Gard. Did. s.v. Spinachia, 
The common prickly or narrow-leav’d Spinach. Ibid., 
Common smooth-seeded Spinach. Ibid,, These Male Plants 
are by the Gardeners commonly called She Spinach. 1763 
Mills Syst. Prod. Husb. IV. 89 The oblong oval leaved 
spinage, commonly called plantain spinage. 1842 Loudon 
Suburban Hod. 656 There are three varieties, the round- 
seeded,., the Flanders spinach,.. and the prickly-seeded, or 
common wintei spinach. 

o. Applied (with distinguishing terms) to other 
species of Spinacia, or to plants in some way re- 
sembling or taking the place of this, as Australian , 

*j fCretic , French , mountain , New Zealand, peren- 
nial, strawberry, wild spinach (see quots.). 

*866 Treas. Bot. 267/2 "Australian spinach ( Chenopodium 
erosum). *874 Ibid. Suppl. 1343/2 Spinach, Australian, 
Chenopodium auricomum. 1889 Maiden Usef. PI. 16 
Chenopodium murale , . . Australian Spinach. 1753 Cham- 
bers' Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Spinachia , The procumbent "Cretic 
spinach. 1842 Loudon Suburban Hort, 657 The orache, or 
"French spinach. . is a chenopodiaceous polygamous annual. 
1822 Loudon Encycl. Gard. 714 The Orach, or "Mountain 
Spinach, Atriplex hortensis. 1866 Treas. Bot. 108/2 The 
Garden Orache, or Mountain Spinach, . . [is] a native of 
Tartary. *824 Loudon Encycl, Gard. (ed. 2) 637 "New 
Zealand Spinach, Telragoma expansa. *840 Balfour 
Man. Bot. § 88r Some of them [ficoids] are used as articles 
of diet, as the leaves of . . New Zealand^ Spinach. 1842 
Loudon Suburban Hort. 637 The "perennial spinach.. is a 
chenopodiaceous perennial, a native of Britain. 1760 J. Lee 
Introd, Bot. App. 328 "Strawberry Spinach, Blitum. c 17x0 
Petiver Cat. Ray's Eng. Herbal Tab. vii, "Wild Spinage. 
*790 W. H. Marshall Rur. Ecott. Midi. II. 443 Spinage , 
wild, . .goosefoot. *867 Baker Nile Trib. viii, There are 
several varieties of wild spinach. 

2 . ellipt. As a moth-name. 

183a J. Rennie Comp. Bntterfl. ft Moths 123 The Spinach 
( E.Sptnachiata , Stephens) appears in July. *896 Lydekker 
Roy. Nat. Hist. VI. 117 The little moth. .known as the 
daik spinach (Larentia chenopodiata). 

3 . In allusive use (cf. Gammon sbA 3). 

The words gammon and spinage are part of the refrain to 
the song ‘A frog he would a-wooing go 
1830 Dickens Dav. Copp. xxii, * what a woild of gammon 
and spinnage it is, though, ain t it 1’ 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as spinach-coloured, -green, 
-like adjs., -plant, -seed ; spinach-beet, moth (see 
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SPINAL. 

quots.) ; spinach-stool, an evacuation of the 
colour of spinach. 

184a Loudon Suburban Hori. 658 The *spinach beet, leaf 
beet, or white beet, Beta cicla , . . a native of the sea-shores 
of Spain and Portugal. 1843 Thackeray Jerome Painrat 
Wks. igoo XIII. 393 A certain Oscar, . . who paints *spinach- 
coloured landscapes. 1896 Westrn, Gas, 7 May 3/1 A neck- 
band of rich bright colour, cerise velvet or perhaps orange 
or *spinach green. 1886 P. Robinson Teetotum 'frees 123, 
I suddenly became aware of a peculiar circular movement 
in one of the *spinach-like plants. 1887 Cassells Encycl. 
Diet. S-v., Northern *spinach-moth, . . Cidariti populata, 
a British geometer-moth. 184a Loudon Suburban Iiort. 
657 It has Been more or less in culture as a ^spinach plant 
since the beginning of the present century. 1763 Mills 
Syst. Pract. Husb. IV. 89 The best way for those who have 
ground enough, is to sow their *spmage seeds alone. 1888 
Goodhart Dis. Children (ed. 3) iv. 74 The ^spinach stool 
has commonly been said to be due to alteied blood. 

Spinagre: see Spiguenel 1 (quot. C1450). 
Spinal, sb. Also 4,7 spinall, 5 spynal, 7 
spinnall, spinnel, 9 spinel. [Of obscure origin ; 
in sense 2 app. a. G. spinal (Du. spinaal), thiead 
or yarn of various kinds.] 

+ 1 . Some textile fabric. Obs. 

1399-40 Compotus frat. orat. dominice in civitate Ebor. 
(MS ), Et de xiiij d. pro iiij ulnis et dimidio et j quart, de 
spinall pro corpore dicti Richardi involvendo. *431 Maldon 
Crt. Rolls Bundle 18 No. 6, j pese de spynal contin. xii 
ellys, prec. le elle iii d. obol. 

2 . A kind of yam (see later quots.). 

16.. Advt.ofM. Gregory, Haberdasher, at the Raven and 
Sun , Drury Lane, Inkle and Spinnel, and Scotch Yam. 
169a Patent Office No. 286. x The Makeing of Spinall 
Yame is a new Invention never practiced before. Ibid., 
Severalt workmen out of Germany . .skilled in makeing the 
said spinnall. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade 203/2 Unwrought 
inkle, or short spinel, is bleached yarn. Ibid. 355/1 Spinal, 
a kind of unwrought inkle. 

Spinal, obs. form of Spinel (mby). 

Spinal (spai’nal), a. Also 6-7 spinall. [acl. 
late L, spinalis , f. spina Spine sbP So F. spinal, 
It. spinale , Sp. espinal .] 

L Of or pertaining to, forming part of, or located 
in, the spine or backbone : a. In spinal marrow 
or cord. 

(a) 1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 6 Cerebellum. .Iyeth vnder 
the brayne, and the spinall marey thence slydeth from the 
head. *615 Crooke Body 0/ Man 875 Some Nerues.. doe 
arise from the brayne,,. others from the Spinall marrow. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. x8g The spinall marrow, 
which is but the braine prolonged. 1767 Gooch Treat. 
Wounds I. 341 Wounds in any part of the spinal-marrow 
require no peculiar tieatment. 1830 Herschel Study Nat. 
Phil. 87 The seat of the exertion., is demonstrably,, either 
in the brain or in the spinal marrow. 1881 Mivart Cat 15 
If the skull and backbone be cut through, the white sub- 
stance of the brain and spinal marrow will be found within 
them. 

(jb) 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 330/1 A long cord of nervous 
matter filling the cavity of the vertehial or spinal column, 
called the spinal cord. 1851 Carpenter Man. Phys. (ed. 2) 
4r7 Convulsive actions, which are dependent upon the 
medulla oblongata and spinal cord, may continue for a 
minute or two longer. *899 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. VI. 478 
[Certain cases] were confused by him with cases of spinal 
cord origin. 

b. With other sbs., as artery , bone, canal, etc. 
17*5 Pope Odyss. x. 668 Full endlong fiom the loof the 
sleeper fell, And snapped the spinal joint and waked in hell. 
1726 Monro Anat. 181 That Protuberance, .is called the 
Spinal Process, fiora which this whole Series of Bones has 
got its Name. 1760-73 H. Brooke FoolofQnal. (1809) III. gg 
The stake, .they run up withinside the spinal bone. 1771 
Encycl. Brit. I. *19 [It] is fixed . to the last spinal apophysis 
of the back, c 1793 Ibid. (1797) I. 759 A thin transparent 
substance, which from its indentations between the spinal 
nerves has obtained the name of ligament um denticulatum. 
*799 Med, Jrnl. II, 461 The spinal artery. . had been noticed 
by Berengar, as a white shining line. x 8 a 5 Kirby & S?. 
Entomol. xxxvii. IV. 18 Those remarkable nerves described 
by Lyonnet under the name of spinal bridle (bride (pimh e). 
1845 Bmm Dis. Liver 360 They [hydatid tumois] have 
been met with, but in comparatively very few instances, . in 
the spinal canal. i88x Mivart Cat 275 The nth, or Spinal 
Accessory Nerve, is a comparatively insignificant one. 

o. absol, With ellipse of artery or nerve. 

1888 W. R. Gowers Man, Dis. Nervous System II. 406 
It usually supplies the ‘bulbar’ nuclei,.. in part directly, 
and in part by the anterior spinal. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. 
Med. VIII. 33 If all are not directly innervated by the 
spinal accessory, division . . may not be completely successful. 

2. (See quot,) rarer- 1 . 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 203 All spinall [fishes], or 
such as have no ribs, but only a back bone, or somewhat 
analogous thereto, as Eeles, Congers, Lampries. 

3 . Of diseased conditions : Affecting the spine. 

*838 Dickens Nickleby xxx, Letters inflicted with every 

possible variation of spinal deformity. 1878 A. M. Hamil- 
ton Nerv. Dis. 219 Spinal hemorrhage is usually the result 
of a transmutism. *878 R. Braithwaite Life £ Lett. W. 
Pennefather ii. 22 The memoranda . . tell of such . .suffering 
and debility, from spinal initation 
Comb . 1875 Knight Diet. Meek. 2268/1 Spinal-Distortion 
Apparatus, an apparatus designed to gradually restore the 
spine to its normal condition when it has become curved. 

4 . Resembling a spine or backbone in form or 
function. 

*841 Florist's Jrnl. (1846) II. 301 There may be rain on 
the central, or spinal, mountains and hills. 1856 Kane Arci, 
ExpLl. xxiii. 3or Everywhere else the spinal ridge seemed 
unbroken. 1903 Westm.Gaz.20 May 12/1 If water does not 
fall on his acres, he will bring it to them from his long 
spinal mountain range if necessary, 
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5 . Of qualities : Arising from, seated in, the 
spine. Also Jig. 

1855 Bain Senses 4 Int. 1. ii. § 18 The permanent tension 
of the muscle is in part due to spinal influence. 1890 Pall 
Mall G. 5 Sept, r/2 The news will give a spice to sport, a 
spinal strength to the desultory conversation of the rambler. 

6. Of appliances : Adapted to, intended for, ap- 
plication to the spine. 

1864-8 J. Chapman (title-p,), Sea- Sickness, and how to pre- 
vent it.. by Means of the Spinal Ice Bag. 1875 Knight 
Diet. Meat. 2268/1 Spinal Brace,.. & brace for lemedymg 
posterior curvature of thespine. 1895 Arnold <V Sons' Catal, 
Surg. Instrum. 782 Spinal Support,.. for double lateral 
curvature 

7 . Comb., as spinal-depressant, -stimulant. 

1874 Garrod & Baxter Mat. Med. 263 Commeicial conia 
was found to exhibit spinal-stimulant andspinal-depiessant 
actions. 

Hence Spi'naAIy adv. 

1885 Meredith Diana II. viiL 191 Spinally prepared.. to 
repay dignity of mien with a similar erectness of dignity. 
Spinaret, variant of Spinneret. 

Spination (spaind^Jan). [f. L. spina Spine 
si. 1 ] The condition of having spines ; the manner 
in which spines are formed or arranged. 

1866 Bowers ank Brit. Spongiadse II. 199 The internal 
defensive spicula. .aie readily to be distinguished from the 
skeleton ones, by . .their entire spination. 
f Spin-coal. Obs. (See quot.) 

1713 Pint. Trans. XXVII. 541, xi. Coal, more black and 
shining, called Spin-Coal. [Hence in some later works.] 
i Spincop. Obs. In g spy n-. [a. older Flem. 
spinnekoppe (Kilian), Du. and Flem. spinnekop, f. 
spinne spider, or spinnen to spin : cf. Cop sbfi] A 
spider. 

1474 Caxton Chesse n. iii, The lawes of somme ben like 
vnto the nettis of spyncoppis. 1480 — Myi r. 11. xv. 101 The 
spyther or spyncop. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 114/1 By the wylle 
of god cam spyncoppes and made their weike and nettes 
afore him. 

Spind, variant of Spine sb. 2 , sward, 
f Spinde. Obs. -1 In 5 spynde. [a. MDu. 
spy side, spinde , var. spende, — med.L. spenda 
( :—*expenda ) : cf. Spenoe 1 .] A larder, pantry. 

1482 Caxton Reynard ( Arb } 26 This pi eest had a spynde 
wherin henge many a good flitche of bacon. 
Spi'ndlage. Also spindleage. [f. Spindle 
sb.] The number of spindles employed in a par- 
ticular mill, district, trade, etc. 

igo8 Westrn Gas. 24 Jan. 4/1 During the last three years 
Lancashire has increased her cotton spindleage to the extent 
of about 11,000,000. 

Spindle (sprnd’l), sb. Forms : o. I spinil, 
spinel, spinl, 5 Sc. spyn(y)le, 7 -SV. spynell, 6, 
8 spinnel, 9 dial. spin(n)el, -al, spin(n)le. 
P. 4-6 spindel (4 -elle, 6 -ell), 5-6 spyndel, 
-ell (5 -ill, -yl, -yll, -ylle, -nils), 6, Sc. 8-9 
spyndle, (2) 6- spindle. [OE. spinel fem., = 
OHG. spinela, -ala (MHG, spinele, -el, spinle) and 
spinnila, -ela, - ala (MHG. spinnile, -tie, -el), f. 
the stem of spinnan Spin v. The intrusive d of 
the later forms appears also in MDu. and Du., 
MHG. and G,, OFris. spindel (NFris. spandel) ; 
cf. also Sw. spindel (MSw. spinnil) spider. 

Eaily assimilation of til gave rise to the MDu., MLG., 
and M^HG, spillt (Du. spil, LG. and G. spille) t cf. Spill j< 5 . s ] 

I. 1 . A simple instrument employed in spinning 
by hand, consisting of a slender rounded rod 
(usually of wood), tapeiing towards each end, 
which is made to revolve and twist into thread the 
fibres drawn out from a bunch of wool, flax, or 
other material. 

0735 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) F 378 Fusunt, spinel. Ibid. 
N 108 Nitoriuni , spinil. a ixoo Gere/a in Anglia IX. 263 
He sceal fela towtola, flexlinan, spinle, reol, jearnwindan, 
stodlan..habban. 01150 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 547 Fustts, 
spindle, c 1325 Gloss. IV. de Bibbesw, in Wright Voc. 157 
Le fusil, spindel. c 1350 Geburt Jesu in Horstm. A Itengl. 
Leg. (1875) 105 Bot mid spindle and mid nelde, his moder 
him hi wan. 1420 Nottingham Rec. II. 70, j spyndel, pretii 
ij d, 1470-85 Malory Arthur xvii. vi. 698 Caiue me oute of 
this tree as moche woode as wylle make me a spyndyl. 
a 1539 Skelton E. Rummyng 299 They layde to pledge 
theyr wharrowe, The>r rybskyn and theyr spyndel!. 1577 
B. Googe tr. Heresbach's Husb. nb, The smaller sort 
[of necessaries] be these, ,. Distaues, Spindelles Wharles. 
*1615 Chapman Odjss . x. 151 As she some web wrought; 
or her spindles twine She cheiisht with her song. 1631 
Anchoran Cotnei nus' Gate Tongues 98 [They] draw their 
threads, whether it be with a rede, or with a spindle, and a 
wherne. 1730 Pope Iliad xxiii. 890 As closely following 
as the running Thread The Spindle follows. 1758 Johnson 
Idler No 5. P 8 The prejudices and pride of man have long 
presumed the sword and spindle made for different hands. 
x8i6 Scott Antiq. xxvi, The younger children.. watched 
the progress of grannie's spindle. 1863 Trevelyan Compet. 
W allah (1866) 335 Along the whole course of the Ganges 
the women flung their spindles into the river. 

b. In a spinning frame, one of many steel rods, 
by each of which a thread is twisted and wound 
on a bobbin. 

ei790 Encycl Brit, (ed. 3) V. 488/2 Large buildings.., 
many of which contain several thousands of spindles. 
1831 G. R. Porter Silk Manuf. 201 Upon each spindle, 
just above the bobbin, a piece of haid wood is so fixed by a 
pin as to cause the wood to revolve with the spindle. 1845 
Disraeli Sybil (1863) 155 After a day of labour passed., 
amid the ceaseless and monotonous clang of the spindle and 


the loom. 1846 M* Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) I 677 
At fiixt the mule earned only 144 spindles ; but, by suc- 
cessive improvements, it was rendered capable, .of working 
300 or 400 spindles. 

c. A spool or bobbin. 

1837 Hfeert Eng. 4 Mech. Encycl. I. 320 The woikman 
having placed his spindles of thread near him, begins to 
woik on the first horizontal line of one of the squat es. 1837 
Whittock Bk. Trades (1842) 113 (Carpet.weaver), Before 
the Weaver commences he prepares a number of small 
‘spindles' which hold the woollen yam of the different 
colours required in the carpet. 

2 . a. fig. In allusions to the Fates imagined as 
spinning the thread of life or destiny, or in similar 
contexts. 

1577 Grange Golden Aphrod. F ij, What tyme soeuer the 
turnyng spindle had thotowly twyned his fatall threede. 
1608 Dekker Lanth. $ Candle Lt. Wks. (Grosart) III. 300 
Shall I shew you what other bottomes of mischiefe, Plutos 
Beadle saw wound vpon the blacke spindels of the Night? 
<11645 Milton Arcades 66 To those that, .turn the Ada- 
mantme spindle round, On which the fate of gods and men 
is wound. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men , Plato Wks. (Bohn) 
I. 297 He beholds the Fates, with the rock and shears; 
and hears the intoxicating bum of their spindle. 

b. As a type of something slender. 

<21625 Fletcher Worn. Pleas'd iv. iii, I am fall’n away to 
nothing, to a spindle. 

o. ellipt. = Spindle-side. rare- 1 . 

1877 Blackmore Erema li, The baiony, . .upon default of 
male heirs, devolved upon the spindle. 

3 . Such an amount of thread or yam as can be 
prepared on a spindle at one time ; hence, a certain 
quantity or measure of yarn, varying according to 
the material. 

1453 Cov. Leet Bk. II. 271 The seid shirrifs to sesse & take 
the spyndels to ther owne behofe, & to paye ]>e spynner 
for hir labour. i6ro Wedderburne Compt Bk. (S H.S.) 79, 

19 spynellis of yam lyning, Ilk spynell cost me 28*. *717 
Forfeited Estates Papeis (S.H.S.) Introd. p. xxvi, Yarn, 

20 Spindles, 1 Hasp, and 3 Heer, at 2s. per Spindle. 176 6 
W. Gordon Gen. Counting-ho. 197, 3 bales linen yarn con- 
taining 1500 spindles. 1794 Statist. Acc. Scot. XI. 114 It 
is.. an easy task, for one of these two-handed females, to 
spin 3 spindles in the week. *858 Simmonds Diet. Trade 
s.v., In cotton-yain a spindle of 18 hanks is 15,120 yards; 
in linen yarn a spindle of 24 heers, is 14,400 yards. 1878 
Barlow Weaving 330, 4 Hasps «= 1 spyndle = 60,000 yards. 

4 . a. A figure having the form of an elongated 
lozenge ; esp. as a charge in Heraldry, = Fusil*. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. F ij b, Off armys fusyllit in 
english spyndyllis now I will speke. 1589 Puttenham Eng. 
Poesie 11. xi. (Arb.) 105 The Fuzie or spindle, called Rom- 
boides. 1765 Porny Elem. Her. iv. (1777) 123 The Fusil, 
called also a Spindle, is longer than the Lozenge. 1886 
Symonds B. Jonson 2 In which shape they assume the 
semblance of the heraldic fusil, spindle, or rhombus. 

b. Med. A dilatation of the foetal aorta resem- 
bling a spindle in shape ; the spindle-shaped part 
of a muscle. 

1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 707 This constriction or 
isthmus is succeeded by a fusiform dilatation, the aoitic 
spindle of His.. 1899 Ibid. VI. 71 1 Disease of sensory muscle 
neives and their end organs, the 1 muscle spindles 

6 . ellipt. a. = Spindle-tbee. 

With quot. 1712 cf. Spindlekin. 

1712 Phil, Trans. XXVII. 421 Cape Spindle with a shin, 
ing notch’d Leaf. 2891 Daily News 11 Nov. 5/2 The spindle 
is not a striking shiub, and its sober flowers are small and 
inconspicuous. 

b. = Spindle-shell, -stromb (see 17). 

1842 Penny Cycl. XXIII. 124/2 Rostellarla curvirostris 
(Strombusfusus, Linn.), the Spindle of collectors, is by far 
the most common qf the Asiatic species. 

H. 6. A rod, usually of iron or other metal, 
serving as an axis upon which, or by means of 
which, something revolves or is turned round. 

In technical use this sense has developed into many 
special applications, esp. from the 17th cent, onwaids. The 
earliest examples refei to the rod of a mill-stone (cf. null- 
and rind-spindle). 

C1343 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 543 In..ij Spindels. 
*345“» Ely Sacr. Rolls II. 133 In j paiide Spyndel et cogg. 

? ro moiendino equino. 1458 in Brit. Mag. XXXI. 249 
tem, to hym for makyng of the Spendel for the fane, x d . 
1507-8 Fabric Rolls York M ins ter (Surtees) 94 Pro faccione 
j spyndill for remevyng of ye hamers of ye chyme. 1533 
J Heywood Play Wether B iv, Our mylstons, our whele 
with her kogges & our trindill, ..Our hopper, oui extre, our 
yren spyndyl], 1625-6 in Swayne Sarum Churchw. Acc, 
(1896) 310 Mending of the spindle of the clocke. 1627 Cast. 
Smith Seaman' r Gram, ii.8 Capstaine. The maine body of 
itis called the Spindle.. 1687 A. Lovell ti. Tkevenot's Trav. 
I. 54 They fall a turning round with their naked feet, the 
left foot serving for a Pivot or Spindle to turn upon. 1729 
De Foe Crusoe 1. (Globe) 74, 1 had no possible way to make 
the Iron Gudgeons for the Spindle or Axis of the Wheel to 
lunin. 1764 j. Ferguson Led. 46 The trundle [of a water- 
mill] is fixt upon a strong iron axis called the spindle. 1788 
Massachusetts Spy 25 Dec. 3/3 An apprentice, .being under 
the spindle of a grindstone, that was going by water, had 
the hair of bis head caught by the spindle. 18x5 J. Smith 
Panorama Sci. $ Ait l. 20 The drill [of a lathe] is screwed, 
or otherwise fastened, upon the spindle. 1834 R. Stuart 
Hist. Steam Engine 157 The tail or spindle of the valve k, 
beingpressed upwards, opens the valve. 186a Catal. Met not. 
Exhtb., Bril II. No. 6332, A spindle, which is to act on the 
bolt for shutting and opening the lock. 1900 Hasluck Mod. 
Eng. Handybk. 98 When the engine is moving with great 
velocity, . .the weights or balls attached to the arms will fly 
further from the spindle, moving the ring on the spindle. 
fig. 1869 J. Martineau Ess. II. 175 The universe revolv- 
ing round the spindle of necessity. 

7 . a. A cylindrical rod or bar provided with 
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grooves so as to act as a screw; spec, that by 
which the platen of a hand printing-press is 
lowered and raised. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. v. xii. (149S; 117 The holes that 
ben the propre instrumentes of herynge ben wrapped and 
wounde as a spindle of a presse. 1585 Higins tr. Junius' 
Nomencl. 217 Cochlea , the vice or spindle of a presse : the 
winding peece. 1677 Moxon Mech. Extra. 11.31 The length 
of a Worm begins at the one end of the Spindle and ends at 
the other. . .The depth of the Worm is cut into the diameter 
of the Spindle. 1683 Ibid., Printing x. P 12 The Spindle. . 
is sixteen Inches anda half, the length of the Cilinder the 
Worms are cut upon is three Inches and a quarter. 1825 J. 
Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 29s When the workman pulls 
this handle, he turns round the spindle /,.. and causes the 
platen to descend and produce the pressure. 1829 Chapters 
Phys. Sci. viii, When the spiral isfomed upon a cylinder, 
it is called the spindle, or interior screw, and by some a male 
screw. 

b. A revolving frame used for stirring a mixture . 

c 1793 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XI. 442/2 The spindle is of 
light wood, and moves on a brass pivot in the bottom. It 
has four wooden wings. Ibid. 443/1 The.. stirring of the 
mixture with the spindle. 

8 . f a. The newel of a winding stair. Obs. rare. 

1585 Higins tr. Junius' Nomencl. 215 Scapus, . . the spindle 

or maine peece of worke whereabout the winding staires 
doe run. 1611 Cotgk., Noyau, . . the Nuell, or spindle of a 
winding staire. 

b. Geom. (See quots.) rare “°. 

*706 [see Parabolic a. a], x8or Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 
Suppl. II. 516/2 Spindle, in geometry, a solid body gene, 
rated by the revolution of some curve line about its base 
or doable ordinate. 1842 Francis Diet. Arts, Spindle,.. 
as a solid,is aciicular body, tapering towards both ends; as 
a superficies, it is flat, tapering also at both ends. 

c. A rod upon which the core of a gun-shell is 
moulded. 

1842 in Burn Naval <J- Mil. Techn. Did. s.v. Arbre. 
1889 Pall Mall G. 24 Jan. 7/2 By introducing dynamite into 
the spindle of the grape with a time fuse, much more exe- 
cution will be done, 

9. A stalk, stem, or shoot of a plant, esp. of 
cereals. ? Obs. 

6, spindel has also this sense : cf. Spindle v. r. 

*577 B. Googe tr. Heresbach's Hush. 27 b, The blade of 
wheate is. .narrower than the Barley, the Spindel, Stalke, 
or Strawe thereof, is smoother and gentler. 1608 Willet 
Hexapla Exod, 178 A bib signifieth the spindle with the 
eare. 1660 Sharrock Vegetables xx8 The Gardiner.. not 
suffering above one, two, or three spindles upon such roots 
or stools. 1707 Mortimer Hush. (1721) II. 121 The Spindles 
must be often tyed up,, .lest by their bending they should 
break, and their Flowers be lost. 1730 W. Ellis Mod. Hush. 
III. i. 28 Hail-Stones . . beat down and hui t the spindle of the 
Wheat. 

b. In prepositional phrases, denoting a stage or 
manner of growth. 

1686 Plot Stqffordsh, 23 Another stoune of Hail, .cut the 
stalks of the Wheat and Barley (then in spindle) quite 
asunder, a 1722 Lislc Hush. (1737) 1 16 The juices stagnate 
in the plants, and are not pushed on to tilfow, but run to 
spindle. 1730 W. Ellis Mod. H-usb. III.xi.is3Thewheatwas 
upon the spindle, and had not shot into Ear. 1764 Museum 
Riest. II. 21 When the corn is shot into spindle, and theears 
begin to appear. X896 Midland Herald 4 June (E.D.D.), 
Forward crops [of wheat] are in full spindle and give promise 
of being in full ear by the 14th inst. 

+ 10. A rod or bar forming part of a plough or 
harrow. Obs. 

1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme v, v. 332 The com- 
position of plows.. consisteth vpon the beame, the skeath, 
the head, the hales, the spindles, the rest [etc.]. 1641 Best 
Farm, Bks , (Suitees) xao Att Martynmasse . . wee sette our 
foreman to cuttinge of. . saughs for hecke-stowers and har- 
rowe-spindles. X736 J. Lewis Hist. Antiq. 13 Next the 
Handle of the Plough is this Wreest, supported by a Piece 
of Iron which they call a Spindle. 

11. Naut. The upper part or section of a made 
wooden mast. 

XS97 Verb Comm. 48 My mainmast being in the partneis 
rent to the very spindell which was eleven inches deep. 
1670 Covel in Early Voy. Levant (Hakluyt Soc.) 128 There 
appear'd a very bright Helena at the very spindle of the 
main top mast. 1697 Dam pier Voy. (1699) 414 We saw a 
Corpus Sant at our Main-top-mast head, on the veiy top of 
the truck of the Spindle. 1794 Rigging $ Seamanship 13 
The spindle, or upper tree, of large masts is made of two 
pieces, c x86o H. Stuart Seaman's Catech, 73 Two spindle 
pieces dowelled and bolted to each other... Two side trees 
..dowelledand bolted to the spindle. 

12. a. U.S. A stout iron rod or pole fixed on a 
rock as a guide to shipping. 

1819 Stat. at L, (U.S.) III. 535 A spindle on the rock off 
the point of Fairweather Island. 1829 Ibid, IV. 344. 1843 
Arner, Jrnl. in Civ, Enq. <J- Arch. Jml. (1844) Vi I, 68/x 
Upon many of the reefs In Long Island Sound., it has been 
the practice.. to erect wrought iron spindles of about 4 in. 
diameter, and from 13 to 23 ft, in height. 

b. A slender cylindrical rod (esp. of metal) or 
other object of this shape. 

1829 Nat. Philos., Mechanics 11. 30 (L.U.K.), The teeth 
of the wheel . . are made to act upon a form of wheel called a 
lantern.. .The cylindrical teeth or bars of the lantern are 
called trundles or spindles igo> Euz. Banks Newspaper 
Girl 187 If he wants the article he puts it on a spindle or 
in a pigeon-hole, 

transf. 1870 Emerson Soc, If Solit., Fanning Wks. (Bohn) 
III. 60 Set out a pine-tree, and it dies in the fust year, or 
lives a poor Spindle. 

13. Midi. dial. The third swarm of bees from a 
hive in one year. 

1825 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 647 A Warwickshire corre- 
spondent says, that in that county ..‘the second [swarm] 


from the same hive is called a cast, and the third . . a spindle. 
1853 N. tf Q. 1st Ser. VIII. 573/2 In the midland counties 
the first migration of the season is a swarm, . . the third a 
sptttdle. 

III. alt rib. and Comb. 14. a. In sense r (in 
later use especially in combs, relating to machine- 
spinning), as spindle-band \ - box , - carriage , -hook, 
-maker, - production , -work. 

1483 Catk. Angl. 355/1 A Spyndelle maker, fusarivs. 
1598 Florio, Fusaro , a spindle maker. 1638 Junius Paint. 
Ancients 298 He is likewise commended for a picture of 
spindle worke, wherein the threads of every spinning wo- 
man seem to make very great haste. 1770 in Abridgm. 
Specif. Patents, Spbtndng{i&66) x8 [Two grooves, into which 
tne] spindle-box [is fixed]. 1823 J. Nicholson Operat, 
Mechanic 422 One of the spindle-hooks of the spinning- 
machine. 1833 Ure Philos. Manitf. 178 The part of the billy 
which contains the spindle-carriage is movable.. through 
what is called the billy-gate. Ibid. 274 These two bats 
together are called by workmen the spindle-box. 1892 J. 
Nasmith Students' Cotton Spinning ix. (1893) 337 It does 
not pay to use spindle bands made ofinferior material. 189a 
Daily News x Oct. 2/3 The demand for yarns is regular, 
and about equal to spindle production. 

b. With numerals, as two-spindle, etc. 

1835 Ure Philos.Manuf. 159 Some of them are two spindle, 
. .others six spindle-frames. 1884 W. S. B. M°Laren Spin- 
ning (ed. 2) 128, 2nd, two two-spindle gill boxes ; 3rd, tour- 
spindle drawing box. 

e. In sense 6 , as spindle-end, -gearing, -lathe, 
-screw, -valve. 

1869 Ranking Machine It Hand-tools PI. H 8, The pinion, 

a, keyed on the spindle end, takes into an intermediate wheel, 

b. Ibid., The back shaft, e, being arranged to throw out of 
gear with the spindle gearing, 1873 Knight Did. Mech, 
1262/2 The spindle-lathe has a rotating axis in the head- 
stock, to which the work is attached. Ibid. 2269/2 Spindle- 
valve, a \alve having an axial guide-stem. 1895 Model 
Steam Engine 88 As tne spindle-screws are of the same fine- 
ness, and with right and left threads. 

16. a. Of the limbs (or person), iu the sense, 
‘thin, slender, lacking in robustness 1 . See also 
Spindlb-shank. 

<21586 in Pinkerton Anc. Sc. Poems (1786) 201 To the 
rude scho maid ane vow, ‘ For I sail hit thy spindill schyn ’. 
1648 Hexham it, Spille-been , . . Spindle leggs, or leane 
Shankes. x68x ?D'Urfey Proqr. Honesty iv. 4 One that 
could flatter every Golden Clod, And call my Spindle Loid 
..his God. x688 Holme Armoury 11. 401/2 The slender 
Legs, such as have no Calf : Spindle Legs, 1828 Lytton 
Pelham II. xxvi, Yon have thrust those spindle legs of 
yours into your coat-sleeves instead of your breeches 1 1843 
Carlyle Past ft Pr. 11. x, The burden their poor spindle- 
limbs totter and stagger under. 

b. Of things, in the sense ‘having the foim of 
a spindle ; cylindrical with a taper towaids either 
end 

X708 Phil. Trans. XXVI. 79 Turbinites , The Spindle 
Periwinkle. 0x711 Petiver Gazophyl. vut lxxiii, Liming- 
ton Spindle Fossil... A very Kue Shell. 1765 Ti eat. Dorn. 
Pigeons 55 It is a very small Pigeon, with a. .very short and 
spindle beak, and a round button head. 1840 J. Buel Far- 
mer's Companion 156 A spindle root may be able to draw an 
abundance of nourishment from land., exhausted by short 
or creeping roots. 1878 T. Bryant Prctct, Surg. I. 135 
Some spindle-cell sarcomas will recur often after removal. 
1903 Agnes Clerke Astrophysics 443 All spindle-nebula 
were resolved into spirals viewed aslant. 

18. In parasynthetic adjs., as spindle-celled, 

■ -formed , -pointed, -rooted, etc. Also, spindle-like 
adj. -wise adv. 

1871 T. H. Green Introd. Pathol. 117 The soft round- 
celled varieties aie.. much more malignant than the firmer 
“spindle-celled growths. 1899 A llbutt's Sysi. Med. VIII. 
846 The treatment of spindle-celled sarcoma of the skin 
is not easy to formulate. Ibid. 600 Long, “spindle-formed, 
partially pigmented cells appear round the vessels. r8ar 
J. F. South tr. Otto's Comp. Pathol. Anat. 485 A whole 
row of "spindle-like swellings. 1884 Bower & Scott tr. De 
Bary’s Phanerogr. &■ Ferns 27 Their obliquely tapered or 
“spindle-pointed ends. 1706 C. Marshall Gardening xviii. 
(18x3) 208 “Spindle rooted plants should be set where they 
aie to blow, quite young. 1846 J, Baxter Libr. Praci. 
Agric. (ed. 4) II. 226 The early short-topped and salmon 
among the spindle-iooted [radishes], and the small white 
and red among the turnip-rooted, may be sown for suc- 
cession crops eveiy fortnight, X775 Ash, *Spindleshin[u]ed, 
having small legs. 1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Ahusada 
figura, shaped “spindle wise. 

17. Special Combs. : + spindle bud, ? a bud 
giving rise to a shoot or stem; spindle cross 
Her., a cross having arms shaped somewhat like 
a spindle; + spindle-pear, a pear having the 
elongated form of a spindle; spindle-shell, 
-stromb (see qnots.); spindle-twirl, +-whirl, 
-whorl, a whorl used for weighting a spindle; 
spindle-wood, the spindle-tree, or the wood of 
this ; spindle-worm U.S., the maize eating larva 
of a noctuid moth ( Achatodes gets). 

X657 Austen Fruit Trees m, 16 They will become much 
larger than if all the*spindle buds were suffered to grow, 1828 
Berry Encycl. Her., Pandall, Pendall, or “Spindle Cross. 
1664 Evelyn Ral. Hort. Dec. 80 The Squib-pear, “Spindle- 

? ear, Virgin. ctjit Petiver Gaa^Ayivi.lvi, Knotty chained 
ndian “Spindle Shell 1773 Phil. Trans. LXV . 238 These 
anemonies had been found on old volutes, called spindle- 
shells [fucus brevis). x86x P. P. Carpenters Rep. Smith- 
sonian Instit. i860 , 173 Another group, of which the Spindle- 
shells are the type, have no varices at all. x88x Cassells Nat. 
Hist. V. xgg The ‘Spindle-shell’, Fusus . ., is extensively 
dredged for the markets. x86i P.P. Carpenter uiRep. Smith- 
sonian Instit. i860 , 198 These creatures may be regarded as 
“Spindle-strombs. 1881 Cassells Nat. Hist, V. 192 The 


genus Rostellaria, or the ‘Spindle-stromb’, is marked by 
Having a very much elongated spire. 1833 A rchaeol. XXXV I. 
135 About the middle of the body was a bronze finger ring, 
and a stone “spindle-twirl. 1648 Hexham ii, Een SpilU- 
wervel, a Whirle for a Spindle, or a “Spmdle-whirle. 1874 
Dawkins Cave Hunt. iii. 103 The number of personal orna- 
ments and the “spindle-whorls imply the presence of the 
female sex. 17x2 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1 . 129 The Tree is 
like “Spindle-Wood, or Priests-Cap. 1883 St. James's Gas. 
2 Jan. e/x Spindle-wood, which is nowhere plentiful, is re- 
served for skewers. 1839 T. W. Harris Treat. Insects 
Injurious Veget. (1862) 438 Indian com.. often suffers se- 
verely from the depredations of one of these Nonagrians, 
known to our farmeis by the name of “spindle-worm. 

Spindle (spi-ndT), v. Also o spindel. [f. 
the sb. (esp. in sense 9 ).] 

1. intr. Of cereals : To shoot up into the slender 
stalks on which the ear is foimed. 

So G. spindeln in dialect use. 

*577 B. Googe Heresbach's Hush. 27 When the Spring 
draweth on, it [sc. wheat] beginneth to spindle. Ibid. 32 
When it beginnes to spindel, it must be well weeded. x6x6 
Surtl. & Markh. Country Farme v. vi. 534, 1 must needs 
discommend that manner of weeding., which is used after 
the corn is spindled. 1631 R. Child in Hartlib Legacy (1655) 
139 Corn sown in July,. .if it should begin to spindle, (as the 
Husbandmen call it) it is veiy easy, .to ijrevent it. a 1722 
Lisle Hush. (1737) 127 In the hot countries it is a frequent 
calamity, that the corn will not spindle, that is, will not come 
out of the hose. 1763 Mills Pratt. Husb. II, 201 The 
whole had already spindled, which made me sorry I had 
sowed so eaily. 1803 Dickson Prod. Agric. I. 530 Great 
care is necessary to see that the whole is completed before 
the crop begins to spindle. 1846 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. VII. 
11. 344 The author has never once seen a single plant of the 
. .rye to spindle befoie the following spring. 

0 . Of flowering plants ; To form the stalk or 
stem on which the flowers aie produced. 

x6oi Holland Pluiy II. 253 Even so doth the decoction of 
Lonchitis, if it bee taken before it spindle and run vp toseed. 
2663 Rea Flora 163 When they begin to rise to spindle, 
nip of such as are smallest. 1723 Fatn. Did, s.v. Pink , 
When the Finks begin to Spindle, they will then require a 
little more Care. x8ax Clare Vill. Minstr. II. 173 Feather- 
headed grasses, spindling rank. 1824 T. Hogg Carnation 35 
When the plants begin to spindle, or shoot up for bloom, 
they lequire to be supported by sticks. 

c. With up or upward (j). In later use sometimes 
implying too slender a growth. 

x6ox Holland Pliny 1 . 338 No sooner commeth the spring, 
but they begin to gi ow up into straw, and to spindle upward 
pointwise. a 1722 Lisle Husb. (1757) 142 The blade, after 
it is come up, will die away, and then spindle up again. 
1796 Hist. Ned Evans I. 282 He lesembled those exotic 
plants which spindle up in our hot-houses. x8io Wordsw, 
Scenery Lakes (1823) 61 The whole island planted anew 
with Scotch firs, left to spindle up by each other's side— a 
melancholy phalanx. 1841 Floi ist's Jml. (1846) II. 197 Too 
much water.. makes them spindle up and flower piema- 
turely. x88x Daily News 4 June s/6 Wheat is very thin,. . 
the plant not stooling satisfactorily, but spindling up. 
fig. a 1864 Hawthorne Dr. Grimshawe i. (i8gi) 3 The 
cemetery, .might probably have nourished.. whatever else 
is of English growth, without that tendency to spindle up- 
wards and lose their sturdy breadth. 

2. To shoot out or up, to develop by rapid 
growth or attenuation, into something thin or un- 
substantial. 

1784 Cowper Task v. ii From ev'ry herb.. Stretches a 
length of shadow o’er the field. Mine, spindling into longi- 
tude immense,.. Provokes me to a smile. 1833 M. Scott 
Tom Cringle xii, Here Sir, squealed Timothy, his usual 
gruff voice spindling into a small cheep. 1854 Lowell Jrnl, 
Italy Wks. 1890 I. 203 That faiiest variety of mortal grass 
which with us is apt to spindle so soon into a somewhat sap- 
less womanhood. i860 Emerson Cond. Life ii. (r86i) 46 The 
gardenei, by severe pruning, foices the sap of the tree into 
one or two vigorous limbs, instead of suffering it to spindle 
into a sheaf of twigs. 

b. To become spindly or weak. 

1863 Thornbury True as Steel l. 210 , 1 will., betake my- 
self to the service of the Elector. . , where I can win a place 
for myself in the van, and not spindle and pine as I do here. 

c. To rise in' a slender form. 


1897 Catholic News 6 Nov. 3/3 If one or two prayer-towers 
spindled above Ballydehob ft would be a perfect Turkish 
village. 

3. trans. To fit with, fix upon, a spindle or axis. 

1833 Loudon Encyl. Archit. § 1301 An oak cuib to be 

made to go all lound the mill and the millwright [to be] 
assisted in rimming it, and spindling the stone, 

4. To spin (a garment), rarer 1 . 

1887 Austin Pr, Lucifer iv. ii, I will . , dip the July fleeces 
for your hands To spindle me a jacket. 

Spi ndled, ppl. a . [f. Spindle sb. or w.] 

1. Of corn : Shot up into the slender pointed 
stalks which afterwards bear the ear. 

1604 E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta’s Hist. Indies vs. xvii. 238 
Of the seede sowen, at one instant, some is spindled, some 
is in tbeeaie, and some doth but bud, 1608 Willet Hexapla 
Exod. 178 Then the corne was spindled and began to be 
eared. 1764 Museum Rust, II. 233 He must then.. go 
among the spindled corn. 

b. With up : Overgrown in height or length in 
proportion to strength or stoutness. 

1833 Chamier My Travels L x. 167 A tall, thin king, 
spindled up like a weak geranium. x88$ Bazaar 30 Mar. 
1255/3 These are fine compact busby plants and not spindled 
up rubbish. 

2. Attenuated, thin, slender. 

1384 B. R. tr. Herodotus 11. 76 There he two mountaines.. 
arising into sharpe and spindled tops. 1630 J. Taylor 
(Water. P.) Praise Clean Linen Ded., Wks. II. 163 A good 
Legge is a great grace if it be discreetly essex’d in the calfe, 
and not too much spindled in the small. 



SPrBTDLElFUIi. 


SPINE. 


3. Spindle-shaped ; slightly bulging. 

1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm II. 460 In the former state, 
teats are very apt to become corded ox swindled, 

4. Twisted or wound on the spindle. 

1866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovid's Met. 03 The Minyeides..With 
rosy fingers twirl the spindled wool. 

Spindleful. [f. Spindle sb.+ -fol 2.] As 
much (yam or thread) as fills a spindle. 

*6xx Cotgr., Fusie, a spoole-fuli, or spindle-full, of thread, 
yarne, &c. 1913 Maclagan OurAncest. xiii. 131 The moon 
representing the ball or spindleful of thread. 

t Spindlekin. Ohs .- 1 (Cf. Spindle sb. 5.) 
*713 Phil. Traits. XXVIII, 64 Steerbecks Cape Spindlekin. 

Spindle-legged, a. [f. Spindle sb. 16 .] = 
Spindle-shanked a. 

*7X0 Steele Tatter No. 148 r 2 Many great families, .are 
dwindled away into a pale, sickly, spindle-legged genera- 
tion of valetudinarians, i860 Worcester, Spindle-legs, . . a 
spindle-legged person. 1863 Miss Braddon J. March- 
want's Legacy 1, It seemed as if the spindle-legged chairs 
and tables had grown attenuated. -by much service. 

+ Spindler (s)-boat. Obs. rare. In 3 spin- 
delerbote, 4 spindlerebote, spindeleresbot, 
spinleresbot. [Of obscure origin.] Some kind 
of fishing-boat. 

lUftMuttim. Gildh. Loud. (Rolls) III. 449 Major et cives 
. .dicant quod omnes naves extianeorum cum omnibus pisci- 
bus salsatis exceptis spindelerbotes [v.r. spindlerebotes] 
applicuerunt ad prtedictam hetham. _ c 136s Liber .A Ibus 
Ibid. I. 374 Spindeleresbot f v.r. spinleresbot] qui ducit 
mulvellum recentem vel rayum. 

Spindle-shank. Also spindleshank, spin- 
dle shank. [Spindle sb. 15 a. Cf. G. spindel- 
bein, LG. spil-, spillenbhi, Du. spillebeen ] 

L A long and slender leg. (Chiefly with con- 
temptuous force and nsu. in pi.) a. Of persons. 
1370 ? Red ford Marr. Wit fy Seif 11. i, But what if she 
finde fault with these spindle shankes? 1581 Mulcaster 
Positions xxiv. (1887) 98 Quicke riding, ..which so helped 
his spindle shankes. 1674 tr. Scheffer 1 s Lapland 12 Slender 
wasts, spindle shanks, and swift of foot. 1700 Locke in 
Fox Bourne Life (1876) II. 480 , 1 hope in my nevt, 1 shall be 
able to give a better account of my spindle-shanks. X709 
Steele & Addison Tatter No. 75. V 8 TheMairiage of one 
of our Heiresses with an eminent Courtier, who gave us 
Spindle-Shanks, and Cramps in our Bones. 1786 Burns To 
a Haggis vi. His spindle shank a guid whip-lash. 1840 
Thackeray George Cntikshank Wks. 1899 XIII. 293 He 
will find them [Frenchmen] almost invaiiably thin, with 
ludicrous spindle-shanks. 1898 Steevens With Kitchener 
to Khartoum 8g They. . are willowy in figure, and their legs 
tun to spindle-shanks, almost ridiculously, 
to. Of articles of furniture. 

1841 Dickens Barn. Fudge vi, A lonely bedchamber, gar- 
nished . . with chairs whose spindle-shanks bespoke their age. 

2. transf. A spindle-legged person. 

x6oa How Chuse Good Wife it. iix, When didst thou see 
the starveling school-master?, .that shrimp, that spindle- 
shank. 1818-32 Webster, Spindle-shanks , a tall slender 
person t in contempt. 1863 Slang Diet. 241 Spindle-shanks , 
a nickname for any one who has thin legs. 

3. aitrib, in the sense ‘ having spindle-legs ’. 

1604 T. M. Black Bk. in Middleton, s Wks. (Bullen) VIII. 

25 The spindle-shank spiders, which show like great lechers 
with little legs. 

Spindle-shanked, a. [Cf. prec.] 

1. Having long and slender legs; spindle-legged. 
(Usu. with contemptuous force.) a. Of persons 
or animals. 

c x6oo Timon 11. i. (1842) 25, 1 did reject. . Demetrius Cause 
he was spindleshankt. 1691 Land. Gas. No. 2787/4 Went 
away from his Master.., one Caesar Rammer,.. aged about 
*4,. .small of growth, and spindle-shank’d. 1713 Steele 
Guardian N o. 97, Her lawyer.. is a little, rivelled, spindle- 
shanked gentleman. X754 ? Fielding Fathers n, i, I will 
neither marry my daughter to a spindle-shanked beau, nor 
my son to a rampant woman of quality. 1800 Sporting 
Mag. XV. 107 The poor, slight, weedy, spindle-shanked 
stock of brood mares. X837 Creevey in C. Paters (1904) II. 
326 A chattel ing, capering, spindle-shatiked gaby. 1863 
Blackw. Mag. Sept. 276 The spindleshanked son of the 
notary Arouet. 

b. Of ai tides of furniture. 

1833 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 133 An old 
spindle-shanked sideboard, with very little middle. 

2. Of legs : Long and thin. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 17 Such prodigiously little 
spindle-shank'd leggs. 

Spindle-shaped, ppl. a. [Spindle sb. 16 .] 
Having the form of a spindle ; fusiform. 

Chiefly Bot., Zoal ., and Altai . ; common in 19th c. 

X776 j. Lee Introd. Bot. Explan. Terms 377 Fusifornns, 
spindle-shaped, simple, and gradually lessening downwards. 
1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) IV. 220 Stem.. giadu- 
aily increasing in thickness to the ground, and then tapering 
to a spindle-shaped root. 1834 Mrs. Somerville Conner. 
Phys. Set. 401 Not unfrequently they are long and nanow, 
like a spindle-shaped ray. *863 Tyndall Heat viii. App. 
§ 5 (1870) 263 The flame longer, narrower, and nearly spindle- 
shaped. 1873 Cooke Fungi 84 It is. .easily recognized by 
the spindle-shaped stem. 

Spi*udle-side. [f. Spindle sb., after older 
Teutonic combs. Cf. OFris. spindelsida, MLG. 
spinelside, G. spindelseite \ MDu. and MLG. 
spiUe{it)-, spilside (Du. spillezijde , G. spillseite) ; 
also OE. spinlhealf, MLG. spillhalbe , MDu. and 
OFris. spindelhant,] The female line of descent. 

1831 Sir F. Palorave Norm. Eng. 1 . 326 When. .tradi- 
tions of royally are deduced through the spindleside, marri- 
ages accomplish the most radical of revolutions. 1868 Free- 
man Norm. Conq. viii. II. 243 One whose connexion with 
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Normandy was only by the spindle-side. 1870 Lowell 
Study Wind. 246 Such and such qualities he got from., 
a great-uncle on the spindle side. 

Sprudle-tree. [f. Spindle sb., after G. spin- 
delbaum (OHG. spindel-, spinelpaum, spinnila- 
pouni), — MDu. sptndelboom ; cf. also G. spillbaum, 
Du. spilbootn, MLG. spillebSm .] 

1. An ornamental European shrub ( Euonymus 
Europsus), furnishing a hard fine-grained yellow- 
ish wood formerly much used for spindles. 

1348 Turner Names Herbes (E.D.S.) 36 Euonymus.. 
maye be called in englishe Spyndle tree or square tree. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens 760 Some call it.. in Englisne Spindel 
tree, and Pricke timber : bycause the timber . . serveth very 
well to the making both of Prickes and SpindeHes. 1607 
Topsell Fonr-f, Beets/s 240 The prickle or spindle tiee 
(called also Euonimus) which groweth in the Mount Occy- 
nius. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 108 Spindle Tree. Not 
purgative ; having slender flexile twigs. 1734 Phil. Trans. 
XXXVIII. 234 On the Twigs it is more even and greener, 
resembling that of the Evonymus, or Spindle-Tree. 1769 
Ibid. L 1 X. 38 , 1 have likewise my suspicions with regard to 
the Privet and Swindle tree. 1841 Penny Cycl. XXI. 184/1 It 
is also well seen in the Euonymus, or common spindle-tree, 
where it forms a beautiful orange-coloured mantle around 
the seed. 187a Oliver Elem. Bot. it. 139 Charcoal is pre- 
pared from the wood of the Spindle-tree, for the use of 
artists. 1884 Longman's Mag. June 191 Willows, laurels, 
figs, and spindle-trees grew side by side. 

attrib. 1837 Hentrey^oL 271 Celastracese. The Spindle- 
tree Order, x866 Treas. Bot. 233/2 Cassine , a genus_ of 
South African plants belonging to the Spindle-tree family, 
Celastracese. x868 Watts Diet, Chetn. s.v., Spindle-tiee 
oil is prepared chiefly in Switzerland. 

b. Applied, with distinguishing epithets, to 
other species of Euonymus, or to plants of different 
genera (see quots.). 

17x3 Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 64 Virginia Spindle-tree with 
rough Fruit. 173X Miller Gard. Diet. s.v. Euonymus, 
Ever -green Afiican Spindle-Tree. Ibid. Ever-green Ethi- 
opian Spindle-Tree. 1760 J, Lee Introd. Bot. App. 328 
Spindle-tree, Bastard, Celastrus. Ibid., Spindle-tree, Bas- 
tard, Kiggeilai-ia. Ibid., Spindle-tree, Climbing, Celastrus. 
1771 J. R. Forster Flora Atner. Septentr. xi Evonymus 
Awericanus. Spindle tree, American. x8ag T. Castle 
Introd. Bot. 32 Studded over with small warts, . . as in warty 
spindle-tree. 

2. pi. The natural order Celastracex, to which 
the genus Euonymus belongs. 

1846 Lindley Veget. Kingd. 586 Celastracese, Spindle- 
tiees. Ibid. 387 The radicle of Spindle- trees is inferior. 
1866 Treas, Bot . 243/2 The Spindle-trees have a beautiful 
scarlet aril* 

Sprndling, (ybl.) sb. [f. Spindle sb. or &.] 

1. a. The action of providing with a spindle or 
spindles, rare- 1 , to. (See quot. 1611 .) 

1 441-2 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 185 In reparacione 
molendini. ., viz. in spyndillyng et factuia unius novi sayl- 
yerde, iiir. viiirf. ifixx Florio, Fusarie, trifles, toyes, 
spindlings. 

2. The formation of a stem, stalk, or shoot, in 
plants. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 669 Another ill accident is drouth at 
the Spindling of the Corn, which with us is rare. 1707 Mor- 
timer Husb. (1721) II. 143 Their Leaves.. may be tied in 
knots, which will prevent their spindling. 1716 Diet. Rust. 
(ed. 3), Spindling, a term which Gardiners use, to signify 
the first Appearance or putting forth of Flowers, Stems, 
or their running up in Length. 

3. A spindly plant, animal, etc. 

1842 Tennyson A mphion xii, Half-conscious of the garden- 
squirt, The spindlings 1 00k unhappy. 183s P. Parley’s A nn. 
330 Black sheep, or white sheep, . .fat tails, or spindlings. 

Spi'ndling, ppl. a. [f. Spindle v.] 

1. Ofplauts: Growing or shooting out into (long) 
stalks or stems, esp. of a slender or weakly kind. 

*750 G. Hughes Barbados 217 Its numerous branches are 
spindling and weak. *767 Fawkes Theocr. iv, 63 How high 
these thorns, and spindling brambles glow! 1803 R. W. Dick- 
son Pract. Agnc. I. 346 Such warm sorts of land.. are apt 
..to push the plants forward in such a rapid manner, that 
they become weak and spindling. 1851 B'ham 4- Midi. Gar • 
deners' Mag. Apr. 42 IF they [sc. cuttings] are neglected in 
this particular they will grow spindling. 1883 A tkenmum 
23 May 669/1 Five spindling pines stand in the midst of a 
sandy waste. 

fg. 187 x Mrs. Stowe My Wifeix, Doubt.. breaks a fellow 
up, and makes him morally spindling and sickly. 

2. Of things : Slender, spindly. 

1838 Holland Titcomb's Lett, vi. 59 There are others who 
are coming up delicately with spindling shanks, and narrow 
shoulders. x86x A thenseum 29 June 867 The spindling piers 
of stone are not grave enough in charactei. 

Spindly (spi’ndli), a. Also 8 Sc. spinly. [f. 

Spindle sb.] 

1. Of plants : Of a slender and weakly growth. 
165X in Haitlib Legacy (1635) 106 No more then a strong 
and fairly spread root could have a small and spindly head. 
1743 Maxwell Sel. Trans. Agnc. Scot. 80 Where it.. con- 
tmues as Quagmire, it is all Fog at Top, with a short spinly 
thin Grass, 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. I. 330 On 
such lands the growth of the crop may be so retarded as to 
become weak and spindly. *833 Jrnl, R, Agric. Soc. XVI. 
1. 13* The corn turns yellow and spindly. x88o Miss Bird 
Japan 1. 242 Sandy ridges with nothing on them but spindly 
Scotch firs and fir scrub. 

Comb. X897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 262 Some stretches 
of this forest were made up of thin, spindly stemmed trees 
of great height. 

to. Of growth: Characterized by slimness or 
attenuation and weakness. 

1836 Glenny Everyday Bk. 121/r Champed into aweakly 
spindly growth, atempoiary bloom, and a premature decay. 


1887 Sat. Rev. 1 Oct. 444 They [rc trees] developed an ab- 
normal spindly habit in their struggles upwards. 

2 . In general use : Having a slender elongated 
form implying, or suggestive of, weakness. 

1827 Sporting Mag. (N. S.) XX. 170 A late writer, .com- 
plains of our present breed of racers as weak and spindly. 
187* B. Taylor Faust (1875) I. xo8 Therefore I’ve worn, 
like many a spindly youth, False calves these many years 
upon me. X883 Mrs. G. L. Banks Forbidden to Marry I. 
vi. 102 Spindly fire-irons. 1892 Sladen Japs at Home xvi, 
The spindly little lacquer tables,, .with bowed legs. 

Spi’ncLriffc. Orig. &. Also 7 spene-, 8 speen- 
drift. [var. of Spoondrist, app. due to local Sc. 
pronunciations of spoon ; the form speen- is north- 
eastern, spin- south-western.] Continuous driving 
of spray; spoondrift. 

Common in English writers from c 1880, probably at first 
under the influence of W. Black’s novels. 

x6oo Melvill Diaiy (1842) 169 A how wa and spenedrift. 
1755 R. Forbes Ajax' Speech 31 Twa-three swankies rid- 
ing at the hand-gallop, garring the dubs flee about them 
like speen-drift. 1823 Galt Entail II. i. 9 Like the blast 
that brushes the waves of the ocean into spindrift. 1866 
Macleod in Gd. Words Feb. 109 It. .began to blow with 
furious gusts which angrily tore the small waves of the 
inland sea into spindrift. 1870 Black Macleod ofD. xxix, 
Brief gleams of stormy sunlight lighting up the grey spin- 
drift. 1883 G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads xxvii, The spin- 
drift hid them every minute, and it appeared impossible they 
could live in such a boil. 

Spine ( Spain), sb. 1 Also 5 spyne, spin. [ad. 
Oh. espine (mod.F. ipine, — Prov. espina, Sp. 
espina, Pg. espinha, It. spina), or directly ad. L. 
spina thorn, prickle, backbone, etc.] 

I. 1. Bot. A stiff, sharp-pointed process pro- 
duced or growing from the wood of a plant, con- 
sisting of a hardened or irregularly developed 
branch, petiole, stipule, or other part ; a thorn ; 
a similar process developed on fruits or leaves. 

Botanically distinguished from a Prickle (q.v.), and some- 
times also from a thorn, the latter being then restricted to 
processes originating from the epidermis only. 

1430-40 Lydg. Bochas 11, xxxi. (1554) 67 Serue the Lorde 
. .Which for thy sake was crouned with a spine, His heart 
eke perced to saue thee fro mine. 1601 Dent Pathw. 
Heaven (1617) 36 The crab-stock spines, which grow out of 
the root of the very best apple tree. x6xa Two Noble K. 1. 
i, Roses, their sharpe spines being gon. 1636 in Blount. 
a 1722 Lisle Husb. (1737) 449 The spine, to which the pea 
adneres by a thread, is preset ved entire. 1813 Sir H. Davy 
Agric. Chein. (1814) 63 The tendrils, the spines, and. other 
similar parts of plants. 1839 Darwin Voy. Nat. xiv. 318 
[A cactus] which, including the spines, was six feet and four 
inches in circumference, i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. vi. 
viii. g 14. 73 note, A branch of blackthorn with its spines. 
1867 H. Macmillan Bible Teach.vxi. (1870) 14s In the holly 
..the leaves which grow nearest the ground are thickly 
furnished with spines. 

to. transf. ■= Needle sb. 11 . __ 

1839 Boyd Recreat. Country Parson ii. 28 There was not a 
breath of air through the spines of the firs. x86p Chambers's 
JrnL Sept. 623 A few years ago, no one imagined that the 
spines (foliage) of pine-trees could be conveited into wool, 
f 2 . The sting of a bee. Obs 
1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

3. Anal. One or other of several sharp-pointed 
slender processes of various bones. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v. Pectinis Os, The upper 
Part of this Bone is call'd its Spine. 1726 Monro Anat. 
107 Thro* the Middle of the Two Arches a small sharp Ridge 
runs, which has the Name of Spine bestowed on it by some, 
as indeed Anatomists commonly do apply this Name to all 
the long narrow-edged Protuberances of Bones. 1808 Med. 
Jrnl. XIX. 212 A very troublesome sensation near the spine 
of the left ilium. *831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 99 At the 
middle part it is much diminished, and is limited by the two 
nasal spines. 1870 Rolleston Animal Life 7 The spines of 
the dorsal vertebrae. 

4. Zool. A stiff, pointed, thorn-like process or 
appendage developed on the integument of certain 
fishes, insects, or lower forms of animal life. 

1721 Bradley Philos. Acc. Wks. Nat. 148 On the fore- 
part of its [an insect’s] Body, near the Head, are placed two 
Branches .from which proceed several capillary Spines. 
*748 J. Hill Hist. Fossils 632 The various species of bodies 
allow’d to have been spines of the Echini. *815 Stephens 
in Shaw's Gen. Zool, IX. 1. 42 At the bend of the wing, just 
within, is a horn-coloured spine, about one-eighth of an inch 
long, and blunt at the end. 1835 J. Duncan Beetles no 
The tibiae . ■ are frequently beset with stiff bristles, and armed 
more or less. with. spines or spurs. 1888 Rolleston & 
Jackson Aniin. Life 190 [In star-fish] the edges of a groove 
are bordered immediately by a series offinemoveabte spines. 

b. One of the prickles of a hedgehog, the quills 
of a porenpine, or similar growth on other animals. 

*733 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl., Erinaceiis,. . the common 
hedgehog.. .Its head, back, and sides, are covered with sharp 
spines. 1770 G. White Selbome xxvii, No doubt their 
spines are soft and flexible at the time of their birth. _ 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1824) II. 104 In the one [species of 
porcupine], the spines are about an inch long; in the other, 
a foot. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. I. 128 Crested Porcu- 
pine. With very long spines on the back. *840 Cuvier's 
Anim . Kingd. 113 Some [rats] have spines mingled with 
their fur, as the Cairo Mouse. ., which has spines on the 
back in place of hairs. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 298 
Bristles, hedgehog spines, and porcupine quills, are all 
modifications of hair. 

o. Ichth. A spinous or spiny fin-ray ; a fin-spine. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VJ. 189 These fins differ 
very much from those of other fishes, which are formed of 
straight spines. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist, I. 476 Ban- 
stickle or Stickleback. Three spines on the back. 1867 
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SPINELLE, 


SPINE. 

F, Francis Angling n\. (1880) 98 Master Perch has sharp 
spines. 

d. Conch . A sharp projection of a shell. 
i8zz J. Parkinson Outl. Oryctol. 156 A subfusiform uni- 
valve ; . . the spine longish. Ibid. 203 Lip alaeform 5 bent up. 
wards on the spine. 

5 . a. Any natural formation having a slender 
sharp-pointed form. 

17S0 tr. Leonardos' Mirr. Stones 89 Its broad head . . being 
put before the light, the Spine appears within. 1899 Allbutt's 
Syst. Hied. VI. 490 The dendrons are possessed or numerous 
minute lateral projections, gemmules, spines, or ‘ thorns ’, 
as they have been variously called. 

to. Needlework. (See quot.) 

x88z Caulfeild & Saward Did. Needlework 458/1 Spines 
. .are also called Pinworks, and are used to trim the raised 
Cordonnets that surround Spanish and Venetian Point Lace, 
and also other kinds of Point Lace. The Spines are long 
straight points that stick out from the edge of the Cordonnet. 

II. 6L The spinal or vertebral column in man 
and vertebrates ; the backbone. Also spine of the 
back ; now dial. 

(a) c 1400 Lanf rands Cimrg, 358 Of curis of woundis of \>e 
spine oujur spondilium. 

1615 Crooks Body of Man xm. xx. (1631) 974 Vnder the 
name of the Spinewe comprehend all that which is extended 
fiom the first Racke bone of the Necke vnto the Coccyx or 
Rumpe. 1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. tv. i. 180 So cannot 
other animalslye upon their backs; though the spinelye paral- 
lel! with the Horizon, yet will their legs incline, and lye at 
angles unto it. 1661 Lovell Hist, A nim, <$- Min. Isagoge v, 
Amongst Fishes. .The Psettaceous, or plain and spinose, 
have a spine that seemeth to be divided in themidd'st. 1794 
Cowper Needless Alarm 7 Many a neighb’ring squire.. 
Contusion hazarding of neck or spine. 18Z7 N. Arnott 
Physics I. 223 The head rests on the elastic column of the 
spine. 1834 M«Murtrie Cuvier's Anitn. Kingd. 27 The 
spine, most commonly, is continued into a tail. 1866 G. 
Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. i. (1878) 5 The horses stand. . 
with their spines in a straight line. 

(b) 1631 Sir IV. Raleig/is Ghost 87 From the head, it.. is 
extended through the spine of the back. 1813 J. Smith 
Panorama Set. & Art IT. 272 Having suspended some fi ogs 
..by means of metallic hooks fixed in the spines of their 
hacks. 1884- in dial, glossaries and texts (Worcs., Glouc., 
Oxf., Berks., Herts., Cornw.). 

b. transf. A part or formation having the func- 
tion of a backbone. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 117 The leaf being.. set into the 
Peduncular . receiveth from that not onely a Spine , as 
I may call it, which, passing thiough the leaf, divides it 
[etc.]. 1807 J. Barlow Columb. ix. 96 Yet what an age her 
shell-rock ribs attest I Her sparry spines, her coal-encum- 
ber’d breast 1 1833 Tennyson Maud it. n. iv, The shock 
Of cataract seas that snap The three decker's oaken spine. 
1889 Pall Mall G. 23 Apr. 2/1 The span is the great arch 
that supports the fiist floor. The spine is the iron uptight 
which tuns outside the Tower from the second flooi to the 
summit. 

c. A line or mark along the back. 

1791 W. H. Marshall IV. England (1796) JI. 243 The 
Cattle. . chiefly of a daik red color; a few of them with white 
Glocestershire spines. 

7 . The heart-wood or duramen of a tree. 

1630-1 [implied in spine-lathi see 11]. 1703 R. Neve 

City C. Purchaser 261 If the Elm be fell’d between No- 
vember and February, it will be all Spine, or Heart. 1825- 
63 [see spine-oak in 11]. 1883 M. P. Bale Saw-Mills 336 
Spine, is the name given to the mature wood of a tree, the 
outer layer being called alburnum or sapwood. 

8. A ridge or elevated stretch of ground, rock, 
etc., having a position analogous to that of the 
backbone, or resembling it in some way. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1 . 567 The spine, or highest ridge 
of the peninsula. 185* Munday Antipodes (1857 ) 4 These 
spines of land, or rather rock, subdivide the south shore of 
Port Jackson, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xxi. 148 These blocks 
ride upon a spine of ice, and form a moraine. 1893 Mere- 
dith Amazing Marriage xxxiv, Mickleham, where the 
Surrey chalk mns its final turfy spine North-Eastward. 

9 . techn. A longitudinal ridge; a fin ; a longi- 
tudinal slat of a riddle. 

1873 in Knight Did. Mech. 2269/2. 

III. attrib. and Comb. 10 . a. In sense 6, as 
spine-ache , -case, -chisel, -pad, etc. ; spine-breaking, 
-broken adjs. 

1822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) III. 221 In no instance, do 
I find the back-bone ache, or spine-ache, from which rhachial- 
gia derives its name. Ibid. IV. 682 Baron Larrey speaks in 
terms of high commendation of the first, and especially in 
spine-cases, or paraplegia. 1823 Campbell Sp. Patriots iii, 
Smile o’er the gaspings of spine-broken men. x88a Floyer 
Unexpl. Baluchistan X20 We humped, stumbled, and jolted 
in a most horribly spine-breaking, bone-dislocating manner. 
1893 Arnold Sons Catal. Surg. Instrum. 93 Spine Chisel. 
Ibid. 96 Spine Saw. Ibid;, 513 Spine Hook. 1900 Isabel 
Savory Sportsw. India viii. 236 Not only [to] wear a large 
sold topi \ but have a spine pad sewn inside the coat. 

to. In senses 1 and 4, as spine-clad, -covered, 
-finned, -headed, -like, -pointed, -tailed adjs, ; 
spine-cushion. 

1846 Patterson Zool. 43 In the harder, or*spine-clad species 
[of Echinodeimata]. 1849 Sk. Nat. Hist., MammahaXN . 1x5 
The Common Porcupine. .. This "spine-covered animal is 
found in Italy [etc.]. 1884 Bower & Scott DeBary'sPhaner. 
310 The leafcbundles. run. .almost horizontally upwards to- 
wards the lower marginof the "spine-cushion. 1896LYDEKKER 
Roy. Nat. Hist. V. 335 The "spine-finned fishes.. are distin. 
guished . . by some of the anterior rays of the dorsal, anal, and 
pelvic fins usually taking the foim of strong, unjointed, bony 
spines. Ibid. 347 The extinct Spine-finned Sharks,— order 
Acanthodii. 1804 Shaw Gen. Zool. V. 11. 396 "Spine-headed 
Sucker, Cyclopterus Bispinosus. c 1880 Cassell's Nat. Hist. 
IV. 301 All tne species of the Snake family.. have minute 
vestiges of hind limbs, scale-like or "spine-Uke. 1880 Vines I 


tr. Sack's Boi.^57 The four cells are attached to each other 
by means of rigid spine-like projections. 1829 T. Castle 
/ ntrod, Bot. 63 The apex of a leaf may. .be. ."spine-pointed 
or cuspidate. 1866 Precis. Bot. 1062/2 A Peruvian shrub, 
with elliptic spine-pointed leaves. x8oz Shaw Gen. Zool. 
III. 1, 216 "Spine-tailed Lizard, Lacerta Acanthura. x86o 
G. Bennett Gatherings Naturalist 180 That remarkable 
little bird, the . . Spine-tailed Orthonyx. 187a Codes N. 
Amer. Birds 183 Chseturinse. Spine-tailed Swifts. 

11 . Special Combs. : spine-bill, one or other of 
two species of Australian honey-eaters, charac- 
terized by their long spine-like bills ; spine-bone, 
the spine ; also transf . ; spine-eel, a spiny eel ; 
spine-fish, a fish having sharp spines ; fspine- 
lath, a heart-lath ; spine-machine, a device for 
supporting or strengthening the human spine ; 
spine-oak, the heart-wood of an oak (cf. 7). See 
also Spine-tail. 

1848 Gould Birds Australia IV. PI. 61 Acanthorhynchits 
tennirostris, Slender-billed "Spine-bill. Ibid. PI. 62 A. 
superciliosus. White.-eyebrowed Spine- bill. 01400 Lan- 
franc' sCirurg. 148 pei strecchen doun to he eeris [v.r. ers]in 
lenkpe biside pe "spin boon [v.r. spyne bon]. x6ax Lodge 
Summary of Du Bartas 1. 273 The marrow of the Spine-bone. 
a 1892 Tennyson in Mem. (1897) I. 20, I used to stand on 
this sand-built ridge,, .and think that it was the spine-bone 
of the world. 1883 Day Indian Fish 30 Few are of much 
economic importance, if we except the common goby, "spine- 
eels ( [Mastacembelidee ). 1827 Hood Hero <$• Leander xxvi. 
Let no fierce.sharks destioy him with their teeth, Nor "spine- 
fish wound him with their venom’d thorns. 1630-1 in Swayne 
Sarum Churchw. Ace. (1806) 192 Three hundred of "spmd 
lathes, 2S. 6d. 1633-6 Ibid. 204, ii hundred of spine lathes 
to mend ouer the North dore of the Ch. 1803 Hey Pract. 
Obs, Surg. Pref, p. vii, Mr. E. makes excellent "Spine- 
machines, upon the true principle of supporting the weak 
part from the ground. 1823 Cobbett Rnr. Rides (1885)11. 
31 The best of "spine oak is generally chosen for these pins. 
1863 Wise New Forest Gloss., Spine-oak, the heart of oak. 
Spine (spain), sb.% s.w. dial. Also 7-8 
spind. [OE. spind ia.t,— WFiis. spyn, OS. spind 
(MLG. spint), MDu. and Du. spint, OHG. and 
G. dial, spind, spint, fat, sapwood. In Devon and 
Cornw. the forms spend, spen are also in nse.] 

1 . Greensward, sward ; tuif. Also attrib. 

1786 young's Annals Agric. VII. 60 , 1 would recommend 
some heaps to be made of 1 the sward or spind, in the nature 
of denshiring or burnbaiting. 1791 \V. H. Marshall IV. 
England (1796) II. 264 Paring off and subvei ting, apparently 
with a Breast Plow, the ‘spine 1 or rough sod of an orchard. 
1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon{ 1813) 116 Cutting. .the spine 
or green sward to a feather-edge. 1823 J. Badcock Dom. 
Amuse m. 29 These planks subsequently covered with the 
spine of eaith well kept. 1889 Reports Provinces, Devon. 
(E.D.D.), You can’t grow a good spine under those trees. 

2 . The rind of pork or other meat ; the layer of 
fat or meat adhering to the skin. Also attrib. in 
spine-pork (see quot. 1886). 

1847 Halliwell, Spine, the hide of an animal ; the fat on 
the surface of a joint of meat. x886Elworthy IV. Somerset 
Woid-bk., Spine-pork, the meat of small pigs, on which the 
bacon is left with the skin; hence the 1 ciackling’. 

Spine (spain), v. rare. [f. Spine rA 1 ] 

+ 1 . intr. To grow or develop like a spine. Obs.— 1 
162 x G. Sandys Ovids Met. v. (1626) 101 A taile withall 
Spines from his changed shape. 

2 . trans. To shoot or hit in the spine. 

1888 J. Inglis Tent Life Tiger land 340 It was ‘spined’ 
(the shot bad been a lucky one), 

*j* Spineal, a. Obs.— 1 [f. L. sptne-us, f. spina 
thorn.] Made of thorns. 

x688 Holme Armoury in. 7/2 The Crown Spineal, or 
Crown of Thorns, . . was made of shaip thorns. 

Spined (spsind), a. [f. Spine jA 1 ] 

1 . Having, provided or covered with, spines ; 
spinous, spiny. 

1777 Pennant Brit. Zool, (ed. 4) IV. 4 Claws angulated ; 
second joint spined. x8xp Samouelle Entomol. Compeud. 
274 Feet, .not strongly ciliated or spined. 1856 A. R. Wal- 
lace In Ann. Nat. Hist. July 27 A female Mias, on a 
durian tree, kept up. .a continuous shower of branches and 
of the heavy, spined fruits. 188a P. M. Duncan Transf. 
Insects 91 Their legs are well developed ; the hind ones are 
particularly strong, and the others are spined. 

to. In the specific names of various animals, 
fishes, etc., as spined caterpillar , cicada, loach, rat, 
sea-screw, shark, spams (see quots.). 

1803 Shaw Gen. Zool. IY. 11. 416 Spined Sparus, Spams 
Spimfer. 1836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes I. 381 The Spined 
Loche Groundling. Botia tsenia. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 
496/2 Echimys, Geoff. (Spined Rats).. 1840 Swainson & 
Shuckard Insects 64 One of the spined caterpillars of 
Brazil. Ibid, 130 The Centronotidce, or spined cicadas, re- 
markable for. .the spines upon their bodies. 1830 A. White 
List Specirn. Crustacea Brit. Mus. 49 Dexamine spinosa. 
Spined Sea-Screw. 1879 E. P. Wright Anim. Life 464 Of 
the Spined Sharks, or Spinaddee, there aie a good many 
species. 

2 . Having a spine or spinal column. 
x8gi in Cent. Diet. 

t Spinee. Obs. In 4 apynee, spine, 5 spyneye. 
[ad. OF. espinee (not recorded in this sense), f. 
espine Spine jA 1 ] A dish or confection flavoured 
with hawthorn flowers. 

1381 in Forme of Cury (1780) 107 For to make spine. Nym 
the Howrys of the haw thorn clene gaderyd and bray hem 
al to dust [eta], c 1430 Two Cookery-oks. 20 Spyneye. 
[Receipt follows.] 

Spinel (sprnel). Forms : 6 spynel, 7 spin- 
nell, 7-9 spinell, 8-9 spinal, 7- spinel, [ad. 


older F. espinelle (mod.F. spine lie, It. spinella , 
Sp. espinela). See also Espinel and Spinelle.] 

1 . A gem or precious stone of a red or scarlet 
colour, closely resembling the true ruby, now 
classed as belonging to the typical species of the 
spinel group of minerals (see sense 2). 

1328 TILS’. List of Jewelry (P.R.O.), xiij rynges, ..iij with 
Spynels,..oon with a crapawd. 1399 Hakluyt Voy. II. 
236 Rubies, Safires St Spinels. 1620 in Rymer Foedera 
(1710) XVII. 196 Two greate Stones called Spinnells. 1663 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 88 Translucent stones which 
want neither beauty nor esteem ; namely, Topazes, Ame- 
thysts, Spinels [etc.]. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India < P. 214 
The. third sort of Ruby is called a Spinell. x8ox T. Thom- 
son in Encycl. Brit. Suppl. II. 203/2 If deep [red], the ruby 
is usually called balass; if pale rosy, spinell. 189a Daily 
News 23 Mar. 5/4 The Spinel and the Balas, the one a lively 
poppy-red, the other a vioiet-rose, frequently usurp the dig- 
nity of a true luby. 

to. More fully in spinel ruby. 

1668 Charlcton Onomast. 277 Rnbinus Sgineilus, the Spi- 
nel Ruby. X753 Chambers’ Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Ruby, The second 
is the spinal ruby. Under this name they [jewellers] know 
those rubies, which are of a somewhat less deep .colour, 
than what they call the true ruby. 1796 Kirwan Eleut. 
Min. (ed. 2) I. 253 Spinell and Balass Rubies. 18x3 J. 
Smith Panorama Sci. <$• Art II. 4x1 In the emerald it 
[chromium] exists in the state of green oxide, and the spinal 
ruby contains it in the state of an acid. 1839 Ure Diet. 
A rts 391 If . . we make the edges of a spinel ruby . . curvilinear. 
1883 Encycl. Bnt. XVI. 386/2 Varieties are — Spinel ruby 
when scarlet, Balas Ruby when rose-red. 

2 . Min. The typical species of a group of 
minerals (the spinel group!), which, are compounds 
of sesquioxides with protoxides, and crystallize in 
the isometric system. 

1807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3)'II. 482 This mineral, which 
has some resemblance to the spinel, was found composed of 
60 parts alumina [etc.]. 18x7 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 
132 Triple crystals occur in spinel and calcareous-spar. 1842 
Penny Cycl. XXII. 348/2 Spinell is found in Ceylon and 
Siam in isolated and rolled crystals in the beds of rivers. 
1888 Rutley Rock-Forming- Min. xo8 Ordinary spinel ap- 
pears reddish, or colourless by transmitted fight. 

to. One or other of the various minerals belong- 
ing to this group. 

See also chloro-spinel (Chloro- 1 ) and water-spinel. 

1837 Dana Min. 328 The fine colored spinels, when of large 
size, are highly esteemed as gems. 1863 — Man. Geol. X39 
The soft spinels of St. Lawrence co., called houghite. 1880 
Clem ins haw Wurlz' A tom. The. 144 The spinels form a very 
natuial isomorphous group. 

C. attrib., as spinel-crystal. 

1831 Amer. jrnl. Sci. Ser. 11. XII. 210 Some of his speci- 
mens are spinel crystals, .in one part, and true Houghite in 
another. 

Spinel, var. Spinal sb. ; obs. or dial. f. Spindle. 
Spineless (spai-nl6s), a. [f. Spine jA 1 ] 

1 . Of animals, plants, etc. : Having no spmes or 
sharp-pointed processes ; not spinous. 

1827 Griffith tr. Cuvier V. 223 Spineless Rats of the Old 
Continent. 1832 Lindley Inti od. Bot. 49 In domesticated 
plants they [spines] often entirely disappear, as in the Apple 
and Pear, the wild varieties of which are spiny, and the cul- 
tivated ones spineless. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 170/2 _Scales 
of Cones [of a pine] spineless at apex. 1890 Cent. Diet. s.v. 
Perch, Spineless perch, a pirate-perch. 

2. Having a weak or diseased spine ; deprived 
or destitute of the natural strength or support of 
the spine ; exhausted, limp. 

1860 Dickens Unconim. Trav. iv, A whole family of 
Sprites, consisting of a remarkably stout father aud three 
spineless sons. 1876 Bothmer Germ. Home Life 237 The 
sole heir to a vast property was a delicate spineless boy. 
X877W. S. Gilbert Foggeriy's Fairy (1892) 97 He found Mrs. 
Pmtle reclining in a spineless way on a comfortable sofa, 
to. Lacking moial force, resolution, or vigour; 
marked by weakness or instability of character ; 
feeble, flabby, irresolute. 

x88s The Voice (N. Y.) 17 Dec. 2 We are sick of this 
spineless way of treating violatois of law. iffgx Miss Dowin 
Girl in Karp. 209 She had married this spineless person, 
broken him of his drinking habits. 1892 Kipling in Pall 
Mall G. 24 Mar. 3/1 Clamouring For the aid of a spineless 
Government. 

Spi nelet. [dim. of Spine jA 1 ] A small spine 
or spiny piocess. 

*901 Proc. Zool. Soc. 273 It is quite likely.. that these 
horny spinelets are equally characteristic of Galago gameiti. 

Spinellane (spined^n). Min. [ad. G. spinel- 
lan, so named (1808) by the German geologist 
K. W. Nose, from its resemblance to Spinel.] = 
Nosean, or a blue variety of this. 

*8x5 Aikin Min. (ed. 2) 208 Spinellane occurs in small 
crystals. 1842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 348/2 Spinellane . . is 
found on the borders of Lake Laach, near Andernach on the 
Rhine, 185a Ansted Eleut , Geol., Min., etc. 200 Hauyne, 
with a nearly allied mineral, Spinellane, also called Nosean, 
cannot with propriety be separated [fiom Lapis-lazuli]. 

Spinelle (spined). [ad. older F. espinelle, 
mod.F. spinelle : see Spinel.] 

1. = Spinel i. 

x355 Eden Decades (Arb.) 264 There is also . . an other kynde 
of Rubies which wee caule Spinelle. 1399 Hakluyt Voy. 
II. 1. 264 There is great store of rubies, saphires, and spin- 
elles in this Hand. x6oo in Nichols Progr, Q. Eliz, (1833) III. 
434 One jewell of golde, garnished with two spynnelles and 
sparkes of dyamondes about yt. 1684 R.W aller Nat. Exper. 
128 The Spinelle, and the Ruby Baleis. 1796 Kirwan Elem. 
Mm. (ed, 2) 1 . 253 By Mr. Klaproth the spinelle which he 
analyzed.. contained, 0,7635 argill, 0,1568 silex, 0,0263 of 
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iron, and 0,0128 calx. 180a [see 1 b]. 1876 Encycl. Brit. IV. 
552/2 [In Burmah are] found.. different varieties of chryso- 
beryl and spinelle. 

b. Spinelle ruby, - Spinel 1 b and 2 (cf. next). 
1802 Phil. Trans. XCII. 305 The first of these substances 
„.is the spinelle ruby, now generally known by the name of 
spindle. 1829 Crawfurd frnl. Emb. to Crt.. of A va. (1834) 
II. 201 The precious stones ascertained to exist in the Bur- 
. mese territory are chiefly those of the sapphire family and 
the spinelle ruby. 1854 J. Scofi-ern in Orr's Circ. Set., 
Chem. 448 Chromate of iron . .occurs crystallized, in regular 
octahedrons, being, .the alogue oftnagnetic oxide of iron, 
and the spinelle ruby 

2 . Min. = Spinel 2. 

1804 R. Jameson Min. I. 78 Spinelle... Its principal colour 
is red. *823 H. J. Brooke Introd. Crystallogr. 82 The 
octahedron will therefore, .be adopted as the primary form 
of spinelle and red oxide of copper. 1B76 Page Adv. Text-bk. 
Geol. vii. 146 Many of the older lavas yield agates, chalce* 
dony, leuclte, spinelle, olivine, and other precious minerals. 

Spinesceuce (spaine-sens). Bot. and Zool. 
[See next and -ence. So F. spinescence .] Spin- 
escent character, condition, or formation. 

1859 Mayne Expos. Lex. , Spinescentia, . .spinescence. 1894 
Nat. Set. Oct. 263 It is not altogether strange to, find spin- 
escent processes away from deserts; but I do maintain that 
spinescence is an important element in the facies of hot and 
arid deserts in a bairen soil. rgo8 Smithsonian J/isc. Coll. 
v. 104 The differences are mainly in the spinescence or 
smoothness of the skin. 

Spinescent (spaine'sent), a. [ad. mod.L. 
spine scent-, -ens, pres. pple. of L. s pinescere to grow 
thorny, f. spina Spine A 1 So F. spinescent .] 

1 . Bot. Developing into, or terminating in, a 
spine or thorn ; also, bearing or covered with 
spines; spiniferous. 

1703 Martym Lang. Bot., Spinescens, spinescent, becom- 
ing hard and thorny. 1841 Florist's JrnL (1846) II. 213 The 
calyx is small and entire, with five spinescent teeth. 1876 
Harley Royle's Mat. Med. 666 A shrub with squamose 
spinescent branches. 

2 . Zool. Tending to become a spine or spinous 
process ; spinous, spinulous. 

1856-8 W. Clark Van der Hoeven’s Zool. II. 526 Feathers 
of back and rump rigid, often spinescent, 1894 [see SriN- 
escence]. 

Spinet 1 (spi'net, spine*t). Forms: a. 7- 
spinette, 8 spinnette. fS. 7-9 spinnet. y. 8 
spinett, 8- spinet, [ad. older F. espinette 
(1522 ; mod.F. dpinette), = It. spinetta , - etto , Sp., 
Pg. espnneta, mod.L. spineta (a 1558 Scaliger Poet. 
I. xlviii). Cf. Espinette. 

Acc. to Scaliger spineta was formed on L. spina, with 
reference to the crow-quills which had been introduced 
into the mechanism. This, however, would be an unusual 
application of sputa, and greater probability attaches to 
the explanation given by A. Banchieri in 1608, that the 
name was derived from, the inventor of the instrument, Gio- 
vanni Spinetti of Venice, whose name Banchieri had seen on 
a spinet dated 1503. See Grave's Diet. Mns . s.v.] 

A keyed musical instrument, common in Eng- 
land in the 18th century, closely resembling the 
harpsichord, but smaller and having only one 
string to each note. 

A full description of the various kinds of spinet is given in 
Grove's Diet, Mns. s.v. 

a. 1664 Pepys Diary 1 July, One Cheswicke, a master 
who plays very well upon the Spinette. *686 tr, Chardin's 
Trust. Persia 229 When the Spinette came they set it upon 
the Table in the midst of the Room. *761 Ann. Reg., Chron. 
*28 Father de la Borde, the inventor of the electrical spinette. 
1763 Jefferson Writ. (1892) 1 . 352, lam vastly pleased with 
her playing on the spinnette and singing. 1874 T. Archer 
Sword \ Shuttle i. in Casquet Lit. 2nd Ser. 1 . 250/1 A spinette 
in the corner of the room was open. *886 Mrs. Marshall 
Tower on Cliff iv. 52 It is not every woman can. .play on 
the spinette. 

p. 1696 H. Purcell (.title), A Choice Collection of Lessons 
for the Harpsichord or Spinnet. 1713 Swift Cadenus <$■ 
Vanessa Wks. 1751 III. 11. 27 When miss delights in her 
spinnet, A fiddler may a fortune get. 1786 Ann. Reg., 
Chron. 207/2 The strings of a spinnet were heard to vibrate. 
*8at Galt Ann. Parish xii. 118 An old woman, sitting 
whole hours jingling with that paralytic chattel a spinnet. 
x88x Besant & Rice Chapl, of Fleet 1. viiL (1883) 61 [She] 
had once been a proficient on the spinnet, but there was no 
spinnet to be had. 

y. 170a Stecle Funeral 11, There's the Spinet Mr. Camp- 
ley, I know you’re Musical. *773 J. Adams Wks. (1850) If. 
323 The young ladies, .entertained us upon the spinet, &c. 
x8xo A. Boswell Edinburgh Poet. Wks. (1871) 51 While 
* Nancy Dawson ’, 1 Sandie o’er the lee . . Ring on the jing- 
ling spinet or guitar. 1847 H. Miller First Impr. Eng . 
v. 74 He had fitted up an old spinet, until it awoke into 
life, in these latter days of Collards and Broadwoods. *889 
Brinsmead Hist, Pianoforte 94 The English spinet was 
similar to the virginal except in its shape. 
aitrib.aad Comb. 1703 Steele Tender Hush. in. ii, Madam, 
your Spinet Master is come. *883 Grove's Diet. Mus. III. 
656/1 Stephen Keene was a well-known spinet-maker. Ibid., 
His spinets.. reached the highest perfection of spinet tone 
possible. 

Spi'net 2 . Obs. exc. arch. [ad. L. spinet-urn 
(f. spina thorn) or It. spineto. J A thicket; a 
spinney. 

*603 B. Jonson Entertainm. at Althoipe 1 The invention 
was, to have a Satyre lodged in a little Spinet by which her 
Majestie and the Prince were to come. 1635 Brathwait 
Arcadian Princess 11. 179 Walking one day m a delightfull 
spinet, beautified with shady poplars. 1848 Tyas Fav. Field 
FI. Ser. 1. *7 We came near a spinet, consisting chiefly of 
lofty well-grown ash trees. 
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f Spi'net 3 . 05 s— 1 . [dim. of Spine r 3 .i] A 
small spine or thorn. 

167* Grew Anat. PI. 1. iv. (1682) 33 Of affinity with these 
are the Spinets or Thorny Prickles upon the Edges and Tops 
of diversLeaves. 

Spine-tail. [Spine j^ 1 ] 

1 . Omith. One or other of several birds of un- 
related genera characterized by their stiff, spine- 
like or mucronate tail-feathers. 

1839 Audubon Syit. Birds N. Amer. 33 Chseiura, Spine- 
tail. Ibid., Chxturapelasgia, American Spine-tail, c 1880 
Cassell's Nat. Hist. IV. nr The third family of the Meso- 
myoai, or Songless Birds, the Spine-tails ( Dendrocolaptidx ). 
1890 Cent. Diet., Orthonyx , a remarkable Australian genus 
of passerine birds; thespinetails. x8ox Ibid., Spine-tail, the 
ruddy duck, Et ismatura nibtda. 1893 W. H. Hudson La 
Pla.ta.37x Small Spine-tail [Synallaxxs phryganophtla] and 
Nest. 

b. attrib. in spine-tail grouse, swift. 

*884 Coues N. Amer . Birds 457 Chxturinx , Spine-tail 
Swifts. Ibid. 580 Centrocercus, . . Spine-tail Grouse. 

2 . Ichth. (See quots.) 

185* Gosse Nat. Hist., Fishes 147 Teuthididx. (Spine- 
tails.) Ibid. 148 In form and general appearance the Spine- 
tails resemble the Chsetodons. 

Spine-tailed: see Spine sb. 1 10 b. 
f Spiney, spiny. Obs. rare. [Of obscure 
origin.] A shoot or sucker of a plant or tree. 

1649 Blithe Eng. Improver xxii. 130 Every Root may 
send forth twentie or fortie Spineyes, and yet all nourished 
from the Earth, and these Stooles they grow upon also. 
1652 — Eng. Iiuprov. Impr. 232 Every set having some 
suckors or spinies of root going out from them, 
f Spi-ngard. Obs.—° [ad. med.L. spingarda 
(It. spingarda , Sp., Pg. espingarda, OF. *espin- 
garde ) : cf. Espeingal, Speingal(n.] (See quot.) 

167* Phillips, Spingard, a kind of Chamber-gun, but now 
out of use. 

t Spinger. Obs. rare. [? ad. It. spingere to 
push, thrust.] (See quots.) 

ifisg C. Simpson Division- Violist 1. 9 There is yet another 
plain or smooth Grace, called a Spineer, which concludeth 
the sound of a Note more acute, by clapping down another 
Finger just at the expiring of it. 1676 Mace Musicks 
Mon. 109 The Spinger, is a Grace, very Neat, and Curious, 
for some sort of Notes. 

Spin-house. Now Hist. Also 8 spinn-. [ad. 
Du. spinhuis (MDu. spinhuys), G. spinnhaus. 
Cf. Spinning-house.] A house or building in 
which persons are employed in spinning, a. In 
reference to Continental usage : A house of correc- 
tion or penitentiary for women, b. A workhouse. 

a. a xjoa Evelyn Diary *9 Aug. 1641, [At Amsterdam] we 
stepp’d in to see the Spin-house, aidnd of Bridewell, where in- 
corrigible and lewd women ate kept in discipline and labour. 
*703 tr. Nieuhoff's Voy. to E. Indies 306 For the Encoui ag- 
ing of Virtue and Suppiessing of Debauchery in lewd 
Women, a Spin-House has been erected here. 1777 J. 
Howard State of Prisons xsx The States do not transport 
criminals: hut men are put to labour in the Rasp-houses, 
and women do proper work in the Spin- Houses. 

b. 1702 in Brand Newcastle (1789) 1 . 327 note, Work-house, 
alias spinn-house. 

Spini- (spai’ni), combining form of L. spina 
spine, thorn (cf. Spino-), used in various scientific 
terms, as spini-acute, -dentate, -tuberculate adjs. 
Mayne Expos. Lex. (1859) employs spinicerebral, -folious, 
•pede to translate corresponding Latin formations; recent 
Diets, give a number of other combs., as spinicerebrate, 
-deltoid, -spirular, - spimlate , esp. anatomical terms relating 
to the spinal cord and some other part or organ, as spini- 
bulbar, • cerebellar , -muscular, -peripheral, etc. 

*852 DanaCVwsA r. 323 Hand, .spini-dentate on the lower 
margin. Ibid. 463 The carpus spini-tuberculate above and 
pilose. Ibid. 479 Anterior angles spini-acute. 

Spiniferite (spaini-fgreit). Palseont . [f. L. 
spinifer (see next) + -ite.] (See quot.) 

1872 H. A. Nicholson Palxont. 69 In some sections of 
flint are found minute 1 spherical bodies, covered with radiat- 
ing and multicuspid spines ’, which have been termed Spini- 
fentes or Xanthidia, and are probably the 1 gemmules ’ of 
sponges. 

Spiniferous (spaini -feres), a. [f. L. spinifer, 
f. spina Spine sb . 1 Cf. F. spinifere."] Bearing, 
covered with, or having spines ; spinose. Chiefly 
Zool. or Bot. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Spiniferous, that beareth prickles 
or thorns, thomey. 185* G. F. Richardson Geol. viii. 276 The 
Rajacid®. .have the body depressed in the form of a disc, 
and covered with spiniferous plates. *867 J. Hogg Microsc. 
11. ii. 391 Small spicula, slightly curved, thickly spiniferous. 

I! Spinifex (spai’nifeks). Bot. [mod.L., f. 
spina Spine sb. 1 + -fex maker, f. facert to make.] 

1 . One or other of a number of coarse grasses 
(now classed in the genus Tricuspis) which grow 
in dense masses on the sand-hills of the Australian 
deserts, and are characterized by their sharp- 
pointed, spiny leaves; esp. the porcupine-grass, 
Triodia irritans. 

*846 J. L. Stokes Disco w. Australia II. 209 In. the valleys 
was a little sandy soil, nourishing the spinifex. *847 Capt. C. 
Sturt Narr. Exped, C . A ustralia (1849) I- 405 The spinifex 
was close and matted, and the horses were obliged to lift 
their feet straight up to avoid its sharp points. x8go Lum- 
holtz Cannibals 43 On the broad sandy heights in the 
vicinity the so-called spinifex is found in great abundance. 

attrib, 1895 W. G. W. Martin Pagan Irel. 389 An inter, 
change . . of flint and basalt, or spinifex gum. 

2 . A genus of grasses common on Australasian 
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sea-shores and characterized by the elastic spines of 
the seeds; a plant belonging to this genus, esp. 
Spinifex hirsutus. 

1877 Bar. F.v. Muller Bot, Teach. 126 The Desert Spini- 
fex of our colonists is a Fescue, but a true Spinifex occupies 
our sand-shores. 

Spiniform (spai-nifpjm), a. Bot. and Zool. 
[ad. mod.L. spiniformis : see Spine sb . 1 and -form. 
So F. spiniforme.’] Having the form of a spine or 
spinous process. 

X833 Hooker in J. E. Smith's Eng. Flora V. 1. xo8 Leaves 
smaller fewer with 3 sharp spiniform teeth at the extremity. 
1852 Dana Crust. 1. 470 Large hand with short and small but 
spiniform tubercles. *868 ti. Figuier's Ocean World vii. 
151 The axis.. presents on its surface small spiniform pro- 
jections. 

Spini'genous, a . rarer 0 , [f. L. type *spini - 
gena.] 1 Sprung up of a thorn ’ (Bailey, 1/27). 

Spinigerous (spaini-d^eres), a. [f. L. spini- 
ger spine-bearing.] 

1 . Ent. (See quot.) 

*8a6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. xlvi. 333 Spinigerous,.. 
when the Coleoptra have a spine common to them both. 

2 , Bot. and Zool. = Spiniferous a. 

*852 Dana Crust. 1. 371 Frontabove obliquely suberistatej 
not spinigerous. *888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 
311 Down the centre of each ray the spinigerous tubercles 
are in this species arranged with considerable regularity. 

Spinigrade (spai-nigre'd), a. and sb. [f. mod. 
L. spinigrad-us .] a. adj. Of or belonging to the 
Spinigrada, a class of echinoderms which move 
by means of spines or spinous processes, to. sb. 
An echinoderm of this class. 

1841 E. Forbes Brit. Starfishes 19 Ophturidx, or Spinigrade 
Echinodeimata. Ibid., They are Spinigrade animals,., their 
progression being effected.. by means of five long flexible- 
jointed processes . .furnished with spines. *864 InteJl. Observ. 
IV. 251 The Star-fishes are divided according to their mode 
of locomotion into Spinigrades, moving by means of spines 
— Cirrhigrades, by suckers— and Pinigrades, by fins. 
Spi-niken. Cant. Also apinikin, spinxtiken. 
[f. Spin©. + Ken sbfi Cf. Spin-house b.] A work- 
house. 

1859 Slang Diet., Spinikin, a workhouse. 1864 Ibid., 
Spimkcn, St. Giles's workhouse [etc.]. 

Spininess (spoi-nines). [f. Spiny a. + -ness.] 
The quality or state of being spiny. 

c x6xx Chapman Iliad m. Comment. 48 To make the old 
men resemble Grasshoppers for their cold, and bloodlesse 
spininesse. 1902 Q. Rev. July 125 A certain spininess which 
has developed even amongst genera that are elsewhere 
smooth. 1907 G. F. Scott-Elliot Romance Plant Life 
i8r The common Whin . . is very nearly as perfect an example 
of thominess and spininess. 

|| Spinitis (spainai-tis). Path. [mod.L., f. spina 

Spine ri . 1 + -ms.] = Myelitis. 

1859 in Mayne Expos. Lex., and in recent Diets. 
Spink (spink), sb. 1 Now dial. Forms : 5-7 
spynke, 6 spynk, 6-7 spinke, 6- spink. [prob. 
imitative of the note of the bird : cf. Pink j3.6] 

1 . One or other of the finches; esp. the chaffinch. 

Also, in Lancs., Westm., Cumbld., the yellow-hammer. 

c 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 640 Hie rosiellus, spynke. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 355/2 A Spynke.., spinx. 0x529 Skel- 
ton P. Sparowe 407 The larke with his longe to; The 
spynke, and the martynet also. 159* Sylvester Die Bartas 
1, v, The Spink, the Linot, and the Gold Finch fill All the 
fresh Aire with their sweet warbles shrill. x 6 oo Surflet 
Countrie Farrne vii. Iv. 886 The spinke is a very beautifull 
and melodious birde, but all spinkes haue not one and the 
same tunes., 1653 Urquhart Rabelais it. xiv,The little bird 
called a spink or chaffinch. X767 W. Haute Amaranth, 
Eulogins Poems (1810) 385 The spink chants sweetest in a 
hedge of thorns. 1787 Latham Gen. Syn. Birds Suppl. I. 
165 The Chaffinch.. called by some.. Spink, from its cry. 
x8xx- in various dial, glossaries, chiefly northern, midland, 
and E. Anglian. *875 Browning Anstoph. Apol. 341 Collops 
of hare, with roast spinks rare, 
fto. Sc. Used as an abusive epithet. Obs.~ 1 
1508 Kdnnedie Flytingw. Dunbar 552 Spynk, sink with 
stynk ad TertaraTermagorum. 

2 . With distinguishing prefix, as herrmg spink , 
the golden-crested wren; f mountain spink, the 
mountain finch or brambling. Also Goldsfink. 

i6ix Cotgr., Passe de bois, the little brambling, or moun- 
taine Spinke. *906 Westm. Gaz. 21 July 13/1 By the fisher- 
men of the North Sea these little birds are known as ' herring 
spinks’. 

3 . Used to imitate or represent the characteristic 
note or cry of certain birds. (Usually withrepetition.) 

1898 R. Kearton Wild Life at Home 82 Some tantalising 
accident scared her off with an angry ‘spink, spink, spink . 
1899 Crockett Kit Kennedy *95 Here.. the stone-chats 
cned ‘ Spink I spink ! spink ! ' 

Hence Spink v. intr ., to utter the note ‘spink*. 
1892 Blackw. Mag. July 103 He spinks, and chatters, and 
vibrates his little quill. 1898 R. Kearton Wild Life at 
Home 54 [The young blackbirds] ' spink, sjjink.spinked' as 
loudly and angrily as if a cat had intruded itself upon them. 

Spink, sb.l north, dial. [Related to LG. 
spinke, spinkel freckle, spinkel a speckled cow, 
spinkelt speckled, spinkeln to glitter.] 

+ 1 . A spot or marking of a different colour on 
cattle. Obsr 1 

*550-1 York Wills (Surtees) VI. 306 Too blake whies, one 
witira whyte spynke of the backe. 

2 . (See quot. 1829.) 

*8*9 Brockett N. C, Gloss, (ed. 2), Spink, a spark of fire 
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or light. 1870 Gibson Up-Weardale Gloss. (E.D.D.), Not a 
spink of light. 

Spink, sbA Sc. and north. [Of obscure origin.] 
The cuckoo-flower or lady-smock, Cardamine 
pratensis. 

Freq. erroneously defined as 1 a pink ‘ (Jamieson, 1808), or 
" confused with other plants, as the primrose or polyanthus. 
1773 Fkrgusson Poems (1785) 139 Or can our flow'is, at 
ten hours bell The Gowan or the Spink excell ? 1806 A. 
Douglas Poems 99 Countless spinks an’ daisies springin, 
Gaily deckt ilk vale an' hill. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry 
Storm'd (1827) 9 Dear daffodillies, Kingcups and spinks, 
and livelie lillies. 

•j* Spink, ct, Obs. [Cf. Spink sb. 2 ] = next. 

1558 in Archmol. Jml. V. 316, I gyve to Isabell Carter 
one spynke oxe. 1618-9 Knaresb. wills (Surtees) II. 54 
A brandid spink cow. 

Spinked, Ct. north, dial. [See Spink j 3. 2 ] 
Flecked, speckled, spotted. Usually of cattle. 
1588 Kttaresb. Wills (Surtees) 1 . 163 A tagged cowe spinked. 
1501 Ibid. 176 A whye stirke spinked. 1828 Carr Craven 
Gloss., Spinked, spotted. 

Spinnable (spi'nab’l), a. [f. Spin v. + -able.] 
Capable of spinning or of being spun. 

1882 Ruskin Bible of Amiens Hi. 92 The British pride of 
wealth.. may assuredly, .possess itself of penny universes, 
conveniently spinnable on their axes. 

Spinnaker (sprnaka.i). Also spinnaker. 
[Said to have been a fanciful formation on spinx, 
mispronunciation of Sphinx , the name of the 
first yacht which commonly carried the sail.] A 
large three-cornered sail cairied by racing-yachts, 
boomed out at right angles to the vessel’s side, 
opposite to the mainsail, and used in running 
before the wind. Also allrib. 

1866 Yachting. Cal. <5- Rev. Aug. 84 The Sphinx [set] a 
‘spinniker ’, a kind of large balloon jib extending from the 
topmast head to the deck, and before the wind a most 
powevful diawing sail. 1869 Hwit's Yachting Mag. June 
266 Eva sent up her spinnaker boom in lieu of a topmast. 
Ibid. Oct. 450 Rosebud’s crew especially deserve great 
credit for their smartness in handling their troublesome cus- 
tomer, i.e, the spinnaker. 1886 R. C. Leslie Sea Painter's 
Log 89 The rig of the sailing-boats looks like a conglomera- 
tion of spinnakers. 

Spinnall, Spinnel, obs.ff. Spinal sb. Spinnel, 
north, f. Spindle sb. Spinnell, obs. f. Spinel. 

Spinner (spi-n^i). Forms: 3-4 spinnere, 
4-0 spynner, 5 -ere, spynnare, 6 -ar, 5 - spin- 
ner. [f. Spin v. + -ER 1 . Cf. MDu. spinnere (Du. 
spinner ), MHG. spinre (G. spinner),] 

I. 1 . A spider, esp. one which spins a web. 
Fieq. c 1330-1613 : now dial, or rhet. 
c Z220 Bestiary 462 Natnra aranee. . .Be spinnere on hire 
swid 3e [? read spindle] weve 5 . c 1440 Promp. Part). 469 
Spynnare, or erany, aranea. 149s Trevisa's Barth. De 
P. R. xviu. ix. (W. de W.) 763 A serpent . . sucketh gladly the 
moysture therof as the spynner suckyth flies. 1327 Andrew 
Brunswyke's Distyll. Waters Bjb, Whan a peisone is 
stynged of a spynner. *374 Hyll Bees 10 The spinner 
through her web hanging downe before the hiue . . doth 
much molest and tvouble them. x6ox Holland Pliny II. 
360 These be our common spiders or spinners which against 
wals vse to stietch out their large webs. 1682 H. More 
Annot, GlanvilVs Lux O. 220 A Spinner hanging by its 
weak thread from the brim of ones Hat. 2706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey), Spinner,.. a small sort of harmless Spider. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) U. 654 The spinner's web 
hangs in the yielding air incapable of molesting it. 2838 
Murray's Handbk. N. Germ. 19 The forlorn attempt of a 
solitary spinner to establish himself in the corner of a win- 
dow. 184a Dumfries Herald Oct.,. Earwigs, beetles, and 
long-legged spinners, the living,. residuum of the last cart- 
load of peas. 1876 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Spinner, a 
spider. 

attrib. e 1473 Promp. Part/. 469 (K.), Spinnar webbe, tela 
aranee. 2833 [Robinson] Whitby Gloss., Spinner-web or 
Spinner-mesh, the spider’s web. 

b. A caterpillar which spins a web or cocoon ; 
a silkworm, rare. 

1398 Florio, Cauagliere, . . a silke worme or spinner. 2841 
Harris Insects Massachusetts 239 Their caterpillars.. are 
generally spinners, and, with few exceptions, make cocoons 
In which they are transformed. 

c. dial. A daddy-longlegs, =Jennt-spinneb r. 
Also spinner-fly. 

1848 Proe, Berw. Nat, Club II. 330 The larva of the long- 
legged spinner fly (Tipula oleracea , & c.). 

2. One who spins cotton, wool, yarn, etc. ; esp, 
one whose occupation it is to do this ; a workman 
or workwoman engaged in spinning; one who 
attends to or works a spinning-machine. 

2393 Langl. P. PI. C. vn. 222 Hue spak to he spynnesters 
[v.r. spinnere] to spynnen hit oute. c 1400 Destr. Troy 1393 
Sporiors, Spicers, Spynners of clothe. 2450 Rolls of Parti. 
V. 201/2 Many Cloth makers, that is to wite, men, Wevers, 
Fullers, Diers ; and women , Kempers, Carders and Spynners. 
2336 Act 28 Hen. VIII, c. 4P1 Weauers, tuckers, spinneis, 
diers, and wulpikers. 2373-80 Tusser Hush, (1878) 122 Drie 
flax get in, for spinners to spin. 26x0-11 Shuttleworths ’ 
Acc. (Ghetham Soc.) 193 To a spinner, for spinning xvj days 
flaxe,. .xvVJ. 1670 T. Jordan Land, in Luster 27 Coders, 
Spinners/Dyers, Wool-combers, Sbeerers, Dressers, Fullers. 
2744 H. Brooke Love 4 Vanity 212 Trust me from titled 
dames to spinners, ‘Tis I make saints, whoe'er makes sinners. 
2776 Adam Smith W. N. i. i. (1904) 1 . 8 The spinner is almost 
always a distinct person from the weaver. 2833 Ht. Mar- 
tineau Manch. Strike 9 All present were spinners and 
power-loom weavers. 2873 Knight Diet, Meek, 1494/2 Pre- 
vious to the invention of the mule few spinners could make 
yam of 200 hanks to the pound. 
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fig. 1882 Miss Braddon Asphodel III. 173 My mother. . 
was one of the lilies of the field, .. my father., belonged to 
the toilers and spinners. 

b. A manufacturer or merchant engaged in 
spinning, esp. cotton-spinning ; a master-spinner. 

1834 Penny Cycl. II. 346/1 For sevetal years, the market 
piices of cotton twist were fixed by Aikwright, all other 
spinners conforming to his scale. 1863 Bright Sp., Arner. 
16 June (1876) 131 1 he wants of the spinners and the manu- 
factuiers of the world. 2881 H. Smart Race for Wife ii, 
The old county families are swept away by these spinners, 
brewers, solicitors, and such-like. 

c. transf. The nightjar, Caprimulgus europseus. 

2883 Swainson Bird Names 97. 

3, fig. One who spins, tells, or relates (a story, 
yam, etc.). 

[2621 Bp. Mountagu Diatribse 134 You were ay.dxt.Tos, 
not to be dealt, withall by any Postdating Breuiarist, or 
Polyanthean spinner up of Sermon webs.] 

2770 Monthly Rev. 72 Those mushroom romances, which 
our expeit Novel spinners will manufacture in a Week. 2832 
Hawthorne Twice-told T. II. vi. 97, I am a spinner of 
long yarns. 2874 Geo. Eliot Coll. Brcakf.-P. 31 Osric, 
spinner of fine sentences. 2898 L. Stephen Stud, Biogr. 
II. i. 5 Already an accomplished spinner of boyish stories. 

4. a. = Spinneret. 

2813 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1818) I. 406 If you examine a 
spider, you will perceive in this part [of the abdomen] four 
little teat-like protuberances orspinneis. 2839 Darwin Voy. 
Nat. ix. 188 A spider.. darted forth four or five threads 
from. its spinners. 1873 Encycl. Brit. II. 292/1 The spinners 
consist of from one to three joints..; in Tetrableinma 
(Cambr.) they are enclosed in a kind of corneous sheath, 
b. techn. A spinning-machine. 

1873 Knight Diet. Mech. 2269/2 Spinner, a general term 
for a. spinning-machine.. .Specifically applied to a form of 
drawing and.twisting device. 1870 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 
II. 107/1 This gigantic spinner and weaver needs very little 
assistance from man. 

6 . One of the principal supporting thieads of the 
spider’s web. 

2862 Sat. Rev. 23 May 325 Long dark cables . .looking like 
the first radial ‘ spinners 1 const) ucted by the spider to carry 
the finer and continuous tissue of his web. 

II. 6 . Angling, a. One or other of several 
flies, or artificial imitations of these, used esp. in 
trout-fishing. 

2787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 104 June. The Palmers 3. The 
Great Red Spinner 3. 2799- £ see re< l spinner Red a. rg]. 
2867 F._ Francis Angling vi. 172 The spinners are only 
second in the estimation of the trout to the duns. Ibid. 
281 The Biown Spinner.. is another capital fly. 2898 
Westm. Gaz. 5 May 4/2 He was using a small gilt spinner 
on fine tackle. 

b. An angler who uses spinning-tackle. 

1836 F. Sykes Scraps fr. fml. jo A great advantage for 
the spinner, as a quantity of baiLs are always to be had. 
1867 F. Francis Angling viii. 246 The very best spinners 
for large tiout in the woild are Thames fishermen. 

c. (See quots.) Also attrib. 

1884 Knight Did, Mech, Suppl, 840 Spinner, a trawling 
spoon-bait which revolves as it tows abaft the boat. Ibid., 
Spinner, a flanged attachment in connection with a fish- 
hook to cause a lively motion of the hook and bait. 1893 
Outing XXVI. 338 A 6-0 hook with a lively smelt wired to 
it spinner fashion. 

7. a. A device which spins round or revolves ; 
a teetotum, a top. 

2794 G. Adams Nat. f Exp. Philos. IV. 1 . 383 Here is a 
small spinner with an iron axis: I spin tbe spinnei, and 
then take it up by a magnet. 2893 Westm. Gaz. 23 July 
3/3 His favourite game was the Erratic Spinner. . . These 
[1. e. ninepins] had to be knocked over with a top or spinner 
of polished steel. 

b. A cricket-ball bowled with a spin. 

1895 Westm, Gaz. s Mar. 5/2 [He] got an undeniable 
spinner past the stubborn bat of the Lancashire man. 

8 . Something which moves rapidly. 

1881 Daily Tel. 3 July 2/1 These crank and nimble spinneis 
[i.e. lacing yachts] give you no chance of looking about. 

9. A workman who ‘ spins ’ metal plate. 

2884 [see Spin v. 12 d], 

|| Spinner (a ship) : see Spinace. 

Spinneret (spi'naret). Also spin(n)aret. 
[dim. of Spinner : see -et.] An organ or process 
by which the silk, gossamer, or thread of certain 
insects, esp. silkworms and spiders, is produced ; 
a spinning-organ ; spec, (a) one of the pores ox 
tubules on the lower lip of a silkworm or cater- 
pillar; ( b ) one of the nipple-like mammillae on 
the abdomen of a spider. 

(a) 2826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. xxx. 124 On each side 
of the apex of the undei-lip is a minute feeler, and in the J 
middle, .is a filiform organ, which I shall call the spinneret 
(Fusulni), through which the larva draws tbe silken thread 
employed in fabricating its cocoon. 2863 Spencer Ess. II. 
336 It appears that the ultimate fibre of silk is coated, in 
issuing from the spinneret of the silk-worm, with a film of 
varnish. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Antm. Life 148 The 
median lobe .carries.. a central tubular projection, the 
spinneret, upon which opens the common duct of the two 
silk glands. 

(b) 2833-6 Todds Cycl. A not. 1 . 209/2 The surface of each 
of the spinnarets [of the spider] is pierced by an infinite 
number of minute holes. 2842 T. R. Jones Anim. Ktngd, 
317 The fluid silk,.. when it is drawn through the micro- 
scopic apertures of the spinneret, affords the material where- 
of the web is constructed. 2849 Proc. Berw. Nat, Club 
II. 371 A minutely bituberculatea wart, somewhat like tbe 
Spinnerets of the spider. 

fig. 2877 A thensum x Dec, 701/2 The web is now before 
us, but the spinnerets used in the elaboration of most of it 
have been the scissors, and the gossamer, paste. 


(c) 2833 Kirby Hah. <5- Inst. Anim. I. viii. 254 The 
spinnerets, .of various shell fish [are] in their foot. 
Spinxierule (spi’nsriwl). rare. [f. as prec. s 
see -ule.] One of the minute tubules forming the 
spinneret of a spider. 

1830 Insect Archit. (L.E.K.) 337 These aie minute tubes 
which we may appropriately term s&innerules, as each., 
emits a thread of inconceivable fineness. Ibid , Spinnerets 
of a Spider magnified to show the Spinnerules. 
Spinnery (sphnari). [f. Spin v. + -ery 2 . Cf. 
Du. spinnenj, G. spinneret’.] A spinning factory 
or establishment. 

2837 Blackw. Mag, XLI. 854 In country districts, and 
about isolated spinneries 2856 W. White On Foot thro' 
Tyrol ii. 40 The small stream . . drives a spinnery on its way. 
1893 Month July 329 The cotton spinneiy at Pesth. 

Spinnet, obs. form of Spinet 1 . 

Spinney (spimi). Forms: a. 4 spenznS, 6 
spinnie, 7 spennie, 8- spinny. fl. 7 epynney, 
7-spinney, 9 spenney. [ad. OF. espinei, espinoi , 
-oy masc., espinoie, espinaye (mod.F. ipinaie) 
fem., a place full of thorns or brambles, f. espine 
Spine sbA Cf. Spinet 2.] 
f 1 . ? A thorn-hedge. Obs. rare. 

23. . Gaw. $ Gr. Nut. 1709 At \>e last bi a litlel dich he 
lepez ouer a spenne, Stelez out ful stilly bi a strothe rande. 
Ibid. 1896 As he sprent ouer a spennd, to spye bo schrewe. 

2. A small wood or copse, esp. one planted or 
preserved for shelteiing game-birds ; a small clump 
or plantation of trees. 

a. 2397 Gerarde Herbal cl. 353 , 1 found this strange kinde 
of Gentian in a small groue of wood called the Spmnie. 
ci6oo in J. H. Glover Kingsthorpiana (1883) 114 For 
Hantorne's Spennie, xii d. 2730 W. Ellis Mod. Huso. IV. 
iv. 18 When a Field is under such a fertile growth of this 
Grain, it appears somewhat like a Spinny, or Spring of 
Underwood. 2826 Sporting Mag. XVII. 331 The carriage 
not being able to get up to the spinny. 2857 Kingsley Two 
Y. Ago I. p. x, The downs, .crowned with black fir spinnies, 
and dotted with dark box and juniper. 2876 Fraser’s Mag. 
470 Woods and spinnies of old trees are scattered about the 
rich corn-lands. 

/ 3 . 1623 A Ithorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons (i860) 
p. lx, To Butlin 5 dales paling about the new spinney. 
Ibid., One dale setting up stiles in the spynney. 1785 
Cowper Whs. (1837) XV. 177 , 1 told you.. that the spinney 
has been cut down. 1814 Ann. Reg., Citron. 84/2 A small 
wood called Holyoak Spenney. 1840 Hood Kilmansegg, 
Accident iv, Had her horse but been fed upon English 

f rass And sheltered in Yorkshiie spinneys. 1883 Pennell- 
Ilmhirst Cream Leicestersh. 43 The fox.. had turned into 
the little spinneys bordering the hill. 

attrib. 1822 Clare Viii. Minstr, II. 133 Ragged-robins 
by the spinney lake. 

transf. 1905 Sir F. Treves Other Side Lant. l. i, A 
spinney of cranes and deiricks. 

Spinning (spi-nig), vbl. sb. [f. Spin v. + -ing 1 .] 
L 1. The action or opeiation of converting 
fibres into thread or yarn by hand-labour or by 
machinery. 

Fieq. also in combs., as cotton-, flax-spinning, 
c 2290 i’. Eng. Leg. I. 261/18 With spinningue and with 
seuwingue. 02386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 401 Deceite, 
weping, spinning god hath yive To wommen kindely. 2393 
Langl. P. PI. C. x. 74 That j>ei wij> spynnynge may spare 
[they] spenen hit in hous-hyre. 2440 York Mem. Bk. 
(Surtees) I. 78 That noon, .make no capez nother of meld 
woll nor meld gam, nother of thair awne spynnyng nor 
bought spon. 1523 Fitzherb. Hush. 49 b, A woman can 
nat get her lyuynge honestly w‘ spynnynge on the dystaffe. 
2373 Tusser Huso. (1878) 109 Sowe hemp and flacks, that 
spinning lacks. 2683 Baxter Paraphr, N. T. Matt. vi. 28 
Christ here neither blameth Sowing, Spinning, or other meer 
labour. 2736 Dyer fl'lecce m. 59 A different spinning eveiy 
difFrent web Asks from your glowing fingers. 2770 Lang- 
horne Plutarch (1831) 29/1 She was not to be employed in 
any other labour but that of spinning. 2823 J, Nicholson 
Operat, Mechanic 404 The various modes of preparing flax 
for tbe operation of spinning. 2873 Knight Diet. Mech. 
2272/2 The spinning of flax resembles the throstle-spinning 
of cotton. 

fig. 1818 Byron Juan 1. vii, I shall open with a line 
(Although it cost me half an hour in spinning). 

b. The operation of producing a thread of some 
viscid material. 

*753 Chambers' Cycl, Suppl. s.v., By making the viscous 
liquor.. pass through a fine perforation in the organ ap- 
pointed for this spinning. 2815 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1818) 
1 . 408 The same preliminary step which the spider adopts 
in spinning. *883 Haldane Workshop Rec. Sen 11. 165/2 
Spinning. — Proficiency in this requires much practice. . . Dip 
a tablespoon in the sugar [etc.]. 

2. The product of this operation ; the thread or 
yarn spun. 

c 2311 1st Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. p. xxxv/i Of that 
same spynnyngwe make our clothynge. 17x1 Loud. Gaz. No, 
4 8 5 °/Si 30 Found weight of Legois Spinnings. 2887 Daily 
News 5 Nov. 2/3 In higher numbers and best spinnings 
there is a moderate amount of business, 2892 Ibid. 3 Aug. 
2/6 Most spinnings were quoted at a slight advance. 

3. The action of protracting or drawing out to 
undue length j an instance of this. 

2644 D. P. P. (title), Tbe Six Secondary Causes of the 
Spinning out of thisUnnaturall Warre. 2736 Fielding Pas- 
qnin iv. i, The practical rules of writing, .. the first and 
gi eatest of which is protraction, or the art of spinning. 2780 
Wesley Whs. (1872) XIV. 295, I was indeed a little dis- 
gusted with the spinning out of the story.. 2830. H.. N. 
Coleridge Grk. Poets (1834) 268 The injudicious spinnings 
out of a shorter primitive text. 

4. The action of turning or whirling round ; rapid 
revolution. 
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1814-24 Col. Hawker histr. Yng . Sportsm. 17S To 
pi event a counteraction to the spinning of the minnow. 
1838 Greener Gunnery 878 Unscientifically formed pro- 
jectiles, .have to receive a counteracting agency in the 
shape of additional spinning. 1866 Airy Pop. Astron. v. 

( 1 868) 184 In consequence of its spinning, the inclination of 
CP to CQ does not sensibly alter. ^ , 

8. The action of angling with a spinning bait. 
1835 Kingsley Glaums (1878) 22 There is good spinning 
with a brass minnow round the angles of the rocks. 1856 
« Stonehenge ’Brit. Rural Sports 254/1 Spinning for perch 
is practised as follows. 1870 Pennell Mod. Pract. A ngler 
123 In all sorts of spinning., a good breeze is usually an 
advantage. 

6. The operation of shaping metallic substances 
by means of a turning-lathe. 

1837 R. Hunt Guide Mus. Pract. Gedl. {18391 18S Sheet 
metal prepared for the process of ‘ spinning '. 1884 Knight 
Diet. Mech. Snppl. 840/1 Spinning , a mode of forming silver 
and other ductile metal into shapes. 

II. attrib. 7 . (In sense 1.) a. Misc., as 
spinning-mistress , - process , -time, -work. 

1 608 Willet Hexapla Exod. Ded. a, The women.. vse 
euery yeere to shew publikely their spinning work. . 1677 
Yarranton Eng, Improro. 159 Send for a Spinning Mistriss 
qut of Germany, to., govern the little Maids, and instruct 
them in the Art of Spinning. 1707 Mortimer Hnsb. (1721) 
II. 37 The top Leaves . . being most proper to feed the 
Worms towards their Spinning time. 1833 Use Philos, 
Manuf. 14 The carding, drawing, roving, and spinning 
processes of a cotton-mill. 1899 Daily Kerns 16 Jan. 9/4 
The spinning end of the trade has been characterised by a 
fair amount of briskness. 

b. In terms denoting appliances or machinery, 
or parts of these, employed in spinning, as spin- 
ning-engine, -frame, -hook, - machine , etc. 

*678 Patent Office No. 302. 1 A new ‘S pining Engin 
whereby Six to an hundred Spinners and vpwaids may be 
imployed by the Strength of one or two Persons. 1825 
J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 387 The cotton, .is carried 
to the ‘spinning-frame. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. II. 
337/a The transition from Arkwright’s spinning-frame., 
to the throstle-frame was easy enough. 1788 ? Burns D. 
Davison 15 Then Meg took up her *spinnin’-graith. And 
fiang them a’ out o’er the burn. 1730 Blanckley Nav. 
Expos. 80 ‘Spinning hooks are drove into the Rails for the 
Ropemakers to hang their threads on, as they spin them. 
c 1790 Eticycl '. Brit. (ed. 3) V. 488 The rapid operations of 
the new ‘spinning machines. 1879 Cassell's Techn, Educ. 
II. 43/1 Paul's spinning-machine patent. .is dated 1738. 
*807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 446 It is not meant 
..to condemn the introduction of ‘spinning-machinery. 
*833 Ure P/alos. Manuf. 273 The machine for twisting the 
single threads of silk.. is called the ‘spinning-mill. 1844 
G. JDodd Textile Manuf. i. 18 Crompton, of Bolton, who 
invented the “spinning-mule*. <21603 Urquharl’s Rabelais 
ill. xxviii. (1737) III. 3gs Wouidst thou, .slander the ‘spin- 
ning-quills, .of the weird sisters, Parcae. 1730 Phil. Trans. 
XXXVI. 337 As the Spill of a ‘Spinn ing-Tum is moved. 1863 
Lubbock Prelt. Times 163 Earthenware ‘spinning-weights. 
1893 A. C. Haddon Evol. Art 177 These patterns are delin- 
eated on masks, posts, ‘spinning-whoils, and other objects. 

a. In terms denoting places where spinning is 
carried on, as spinning- factory, floor, -ground, 
-mill, -place, etc. 

1833 Ure Philos Manuf. 331 At the elegant ‘spinning- 
factory of Egerton, near Bolton. 1890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 
164 Finally it reaches the ‘spinning-floor. 1823 J. Nichol- 
son Operat. Mechanic 419 There are two rail ways., fixed 
along the ‘spinning-ground or rope-walk. 1833 U re Philos. 
Manuf. 334 The better wages and_ steadier employment of 
their great ‘spinning-mills. 1689 in Picton L'pool Mimic. 
Rec. (1883) I. 312 A ‘spinning place at y® entrance into y® 
town field. z6galbid., Aspinningplace-.formakingcables. 
1833 Ure Philos. Manuf. 400 That the ‘spinning-rooms in 
a cotton factory can he crowded is utterly impossible. 1677 
Yarranton Eng. Improu. 47 After a young Maid hath 
been three years in the ‘Spinning School . . she will get eight 
pence the day. *799 [A. Young] Agric. Line. 441, I made 
many inquiries concerning the present state of the spinning 
schools. 

d. In terms relating to the spinneret of spiders, 
etc., as spinning gland, organ , -tube, tubuli, -wart. 

184* T. R. Jones Anirn. Ktngd. 317 At the base of the 
external spinning tubuli, 1878 F. J. Bell Gegenbaur's 
Comp. A ttat. 230 The spinning glands of Spiders are further 
differentiations of dermal glands. Ibid. 291 In others this 
pair of stigmata is fused, and lies in front of the spinning, 
warts. 1883 M c Cook Tenants Old Farm 136 The spinning, 
tubes at the end of the abdomen. 1890 Science-Gossip XXV I. 
130 The spinning organs of various kinds of spiders. 

8 . a. Spinning-top, ■= Top sb? 1. 
x8ax Clare Kill. Minsir. I. 5 The spinning-top whiil’d 
from the twitching string. 1862 Gifts 4- Graces xviii. 177 
Many.. a spinning-top, or popgun, had reached him from 
the hand of the kind squire. 1879 [see Peery s 5 .]. 
fa. Spinning-rod ', - tackle , etc. (see Spin v, x 2). 
1856 ‘ Stonehenge ’ Brit. Rural Sports 263/2 The Spin. 
ning-Tackle for salmon. 1870 Pennell Mod. Pract. Angler 
52 A trolling and spinning rod of about the stiffness I find 
preferable. 

Spi nning', ppl. a. [f. Spin v.J 

1. That spins or produces thread. 

1634 Milton Contus 713 Millions of spinning Worms, That 
. .weave. the smooth-hair’d silk. 1708 Sewel ii, Spinster , 
a Spinning-woman. *736 Genii. Mag. VI. 681 You May, 
like Arachne, dare to vie, With any spinning Deity, 1840 tr. 
Cuvier's Anirn. Kingd. 460 The second section of the se- 
dentary and rectigrade Spiders — that of the Inequitels or 
Spinning Spiders. x8gr Cent. Did., Spinning-mite , any 
mite or acarid of the family Tetraonychidse j a red-spider. 

2, That spouts or gushes, rare. 

1577 B. GtibGE Heresbach's Hnsb. in. (1586) 143 It easeth 
straight the flaming feuers paine, If in the foote you strike 
the spinning vaine, 


3 . That revolves, gyrates, or turns round. 

1834 Ct. E. de Warren tr. De Saitley's fount . Dead Sea 
II. 273 A spinning dervise usually resides in the Grotto of 
Jeremiah. 1867 F. Francis Angling i. 30 The chub. .will 
run equally at a spinning-bait, or a live minnow. *859 
Ruskin Q. of Air Pref. p. vij, A npwly-consti acted artificial 
rockery, with a fountain twisted through a spinning spout. 
1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 36 Artificial Spinning Baits, 

Flies and Insects. 

transf. xB6a Pycroft Cricket Tutor 35 Spinning bowling 
is always liable to turn in or to break away contrary to all 
expectation. 

4 , colloq. Rapid, fast. 

x88a Society 16 Dec. 4/2 The Cambridgeshire enjoyed a 
spinning run. 

Ppv -nnvnff -hnugft. [SPINNING vbl. sb. j 

1 . A room or building set apait for the purpose 
of spinning. 

1463 Bury Wills (Camden] 20 Y® dore y‘ is out of y® par- 
lour into y® spynnynghous. Ibid., The drawt chambyr above 
y» spynnyng nous. 1756 Nugent Gr. Tour, Italy III. 1x3 
The most remarkable thing . . is its spinning-house for a 
manufacture of silk. 1772 Hartford Merc. Suppl. 18 Sept. 
4/3 A Dressing Shop, a long spinning and Weaving House. 

2 . (See qnots. and cf. Spin-house.) 

1803 Gradns ad Cantabrigiam 126 Spinning House, an 
ergastulum; a house of labour and correction; a prison for 
piostitutes under the jurisdiction of the Vice-Chancellor and 
Proctors. X840 Life J. Hoiuardvn. Chivalry <§■ Charity 150 
A spinning house, or Bridewell for women, at Amsterdam. 
1874 Slang Diet. 304 Spinning-house, theplace in Cambridge 
where street-walkers are locked up, if found out after a cer- 
tain time at night. 1897 T. D. Atkinson Cambridge 94 
In 1790.. the Gaol was removed to a new building at the 
back of the Spinning House. 

Spinning-jenny, [f. Spinning vbl. sb. or 
ppl. a. + Jenny. The reason for this use of the 
personal name is uncertain.] 

1 . An early form of spinning-machine (introduced 
by James Hargreaves about 1764-7 and patented 
in 1770) in which several spindles were set in 
motion by a band from one wheel. 

1783 Traits. Soc. Arts I. 34 The construction of this kind 
of Machine, called a Spinning Jenny, has since been im- 
proved. 179a A. Young Trav. France 269 So many spin- 
ning jennies have been destroyed by the people, .that the 
trade is in a deplorable situation. x8t6 Ann. Reg., Chron. 
70/1 Demanding that he should give up a machine called a 
spinning jenny by the use of which they imagined them- 
selves aggrieved. X856 Bryant Rhode Isl. Coal xiv, Thou 
..shalt be The moving soul of many a spinning-jenny. 
attrib. 1826 Cobbett Weekly Reg. LVIII. 79 The un- 
happy creatures who have sweated out their lives in the 
spinning-jenny regions. 1834 Tail's Mag. I. 383 One Peel, 
a spinning-jenny fellow. 

fig. X831 Carlyle Sort. Res. n. x, The basest of created 
animalcules, the Spider itself, has a spinning-jenny., within 
its head. 

2 . Part of a gambling apparatus. 

1897 Daily Nevus 9 June 3/3 Charged with gambling with 
a 'spinning jenny' at Hurst Park Racecourse. ..He bad a 
table coloured red, white, and black, and was turning a rod 
or ‘spinning jenny’. 

Hence Spinning- j ennyish a. 

184X Hood Tale Trumpet 157 Thoughts in the process of 
fabrication. By a Spinning. Jennyish operation. 

Spi'nmng-wheel. [f. Spinning vbl. sb. Cf. 
Du. spinnewiel, WFris. spimviele, NFris. spen- 
weel.\ A simple apparatus for spinning, formerly 
in common use, in which the formation of the 
thread is carried out by the help of a wheel worked 
either by the hand or foot. 

X404 Nottingham Rec. II. 22, 3. spynyng wheel. 1475 
Maldon Crt. Rolls Bundle 49 No. 8, x saucer, 1 spynnyng- 
whele in manu servientis. <*1329 Skelton E. Rimmyng 
a 96 Some layde to pledge. .Theyr rocke, theyr spynnyng 
whele. X342 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 30 Item, a spyn- 
nyngqweyll. 16x7 Shuttleworths' Acc. (Chetham Soc.) 220 
To the cookes wine, for a spinninge wheele, ij® liijA. 1714 
Gay Sheph , Week v. 123 My Spinning- Wneel and Rake, 
Let Susan keep fox her dear Sister's sake. X790 Mme. 
D’Arblay Diary J uly, We had begun some intercourse., 
through an application I made to her for a spinning-wheel. 
1839 Jephson Brittany vi. 67. 1 found the good-wife sitting 
at her spinning-wheel, and in the recess I observed two 
looms. x88z Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlework 438 
Spinning wheels were universally employed on the Con- 
tinent of Europe and in this country until the year 1764. 

attrib. and Comb. x8ox Encycl. Brit. Suppl. II. 520/1 
The upper pivot (which resembles the fore pivot or eye of a 
spinning wheel fly). 1876 Smiles Sc. Nalur. vi. 101 The 
mght-jar, .was still out with his spinning- wh eel-like birr, 
birr. 1884 Littell Living Age 691 The spinning-wheel 
sound which betrays the bear sucking his paws at nts ease. 
Spinny, var. form of Spinney, 

Spino- (spai’nu), used as comb. form, of L. 
spina spine, in a few terms of Anat., Bot ., etc., 
as Spino-bu/lbax, -ca-ipous, -sca*pulea, -sym- 
patbe’tic, -tuberculous adjs. 

x8o8 Barclay Muscular Motions 383 The spino-scapulen 
portion of the deltoides is a flexor. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 
572 Small glomerate species, having a spino-tuberculous 
surface. 1839 Mayne Expos. Lex. xx88/x Spinocarpus,.. 
having spinous fruit, . .spinocarpous. X869 G. Lawson Dis. 
Eye ys Some affection of the spino-sympathetic filaments. 
1876 Dunglison's Did. Med. Sci., Spinobulbar , relating to 
the spinal cord and the medulla oblongata, as the spino- 
bulbar neuroses. 

Spinocism, obs. form of-SfiNOzisii. 

Spinode (spai'noad). Geom. [Irreg. f. L. 
spina spine + Node A stationary point on a 

curve j a cusp. 


x8sz Cayley Math. Papers (1889) II. 28, I shall, with re- 
ference to plane curves, . . use the term * node-’ as synonymous 
with double point, and the term ‘ spinode * as synonymous 
with cusp. 1852 G. Salmon Higher Plane Curves ii. (1879) 
25 Such points aie called cusps or spinodes. They aie also 
called stationary points. 

attnb. 1832 Cayley Math. Papers (1889) II. 29 The 
spinode-pianes give rise to a developable which may be 
termed the ‘spinode-develope’. Also the ‘spinode-tangent’ 
is the tangent to the curve of intersection at the spinode. 
1869 Ibid. (1893) VI. 450 The spinode curve of the cubic 
surface. Ibid. 384 The spinode torse is the envelope of the 
parabolic planes of the surface, 
f Spinogre, obs. variant of Spinach. 

0x400 Sloane MS. No. g fol. 12/1 Spinatea. . . G[allice] 
spinache, A[nglice] Spinogre. 

Spinoid (sparnoid), a. [f. L. spina spine + 
-OID.] Resembling a spine ; spine-shaped. 

1882 Gardeners' Chron. XVII. 44 The small white petals 
have three teeth at the top, a callus inside in the middle, 
and a spinoid tooth on their base. 

Sp in ose (spainou's), a. [ad. L. spmos-tts 
(whence also It. spinoso, Sp. espinoso, Pg. espinh- 
oso, OF. espinous, -eus, F. ipineux ), f. spina thorn.] 
f 1 . = Spinous a. 1. Obs. 

1660 H. More Myst. Godl. viii. iii. 369 If this Childe of 

God prove something spinose and harsh in opposing, rebuk- 
ing [etc.], 1663 Glanvill Def. Fan. Dogni. 89 A spurious 

medley of nice, spinose, and useless notions. . 1677 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles iii. 20 Of spinose, frivolous questions, such as 
assume the name of Science but deserve not the same. 

2 . Zool. - Spinous a. 3. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anirn. 4 Min. Isagoge A vj b, Oxy- 
rinchus, stellarie oculate and clavate, spinose, rough, c 1711 
Petiver Gazophyl. iv. xl, I have observed one or two of 
this Genus of Insects in England, tho not Spinose. 1742 
Phil. Trans . XL1I. 28 The Cartilaginous and Spinose 
kinds of Fishes. *835 Kirby Hab. lust. Anirn. I. x. 307 
The hard and often spinose crust of crabs or lobsters. 1832 
Dana Crust, ir. 1530 The tendency to spinose forms among 
the species of the coidei temperate regions, z8p6 Lydekkkr 
Roy. Kat. Hist. V. 65 The spinose land -terrapin ( Geoemyda 
spmosa ). 

3 . Bot. - Spinous a. 2. 


1603 Phil. Trans. XVII. 687 'Tis spinose, and tiifoliate, 
the Flower and Seed of a coccineous Colour. 1733 Chambers' 
Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Leaf, Spinose Leaf that whose disk or 
edge is armed with cartilaginous points . . firmly affixed. 
1772 J. R. Forster Kalvis Trav. I. 130 When the hedges 
consLt of spinose bushes, the cattle will hardly attempt to 
get through them. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 8 Achenes 
tubetcled or spinose. 1872 Oliver Elem. Bot. 1. vii. 8 In 
Whin or Fuize, both the leaves, .and the branches are 
spinose. 

Comb. 1837 T. Moore Ilandbh. Brit. Ferns (ed. 3) 41 
Serratnres spinose-mucronate. 1837 Henfrey Bot. 56 These 
teeth.. may be tipped with spines when they are termed 
spinose-serrate. 

Hence Spino *sely adv. 

2847 W. E. Steele Field Bot. 84 Leaves minutely spin- 
osely ciliated on edge. Ibid. 163 Leaves . . spinosely serrate. 

Spinosism, - 1 st, obs. ff. Spinozism, -ist. 

Spinosity (spain^’siti). [ad. late L. spinos- 
itas (cf. It. spinositet ) : see Spinose a. and -ity.] 

1. The quality of being spinose or thorny. 
Chiefly fig. 

1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. 47 The part of Humane Philo- 
sophie. .seemeth but a Net of subtiltie and spinositie. x66o 
H ; More Myst. Godl. vi. xviii. 273 The aenteness and 
spinosity of harsh and dry Opinions. 

2. A rude or disagreeable remark] an argument 
or theory of a difficult and unprofitable character. 

1633 H. More Conjed, Cabbal. Wks. (1713) 103 Many 
spinosities and cutting passages that often happen unawares 
in.. conversation. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. II. 283 He., 
was not unseen in their subtilties and spinosities. X701 
Norris Ideal World 1. vi. 330 Without running through all 
the scholastic spinosities upon this occasion. 1836 Hor. 
Smith Tin Trump. (1876) 3x1 Amid the dry spinosities and 
tortuous labyrinths of theology. 

Spinoso- (spaindu'so), used as comb, form oE 
Spinose a., as spinoso-denlate, -denticulate, etc. 

1848 Dana Zooph. 187 Lamella unequal, spinoso-dentate. 
Ibid. 229 Lamella.. at apex spinoso-denticulate. 1832 — 
Ci-ust. L xoi Arm and_ carpus, .spinoso-tubercular. Ibid. 
X14 Third and fourth joints spinoso-tuberculate. 

Spinous (spai-nas), a. [f. Spine sb?- +-ous, 
or ad, L. spinos-us Spinose a.] 

1. fig. Resembling or suggestive of a thorn or 
thorns in respect of sharpness and aridity; un- 
pleasant and difficult or unprofitable to handle or 
deal with. (Cf. Spinose a. 1 .) 

<x 1638 Mede Disc. Script. (1642) 92 This I take to be the 
true and genuine meaning of this passage,.. nor needeth it 
any spinous Criticisms for its explication. 1660 tr. A myr- 
a/dns. Treat. Relig. nr. xi. 333 They would not judge 
Religion a thing full of spinous questions and irresolvable 
difficulties. 1694 Stryfe Mem. Cranmer n. xiii. 196 Who 
had himself .. vindicated the truth from the spinous and 
confused cavils of Sophisters. x8ax Lamb Elia 1, Ola 
Benchers Inner T., Many a sarcastic growl did the latter 
cast out— for Coventry had a rough spinous humour. 

2. Bot. Furnished with spines or thorns ; thorn- 
bearing, thorny. 

1668 Wilkins RealChar. tog Larger leaves ; not spinous. 
1694 VVestmacott Script. Herb. 199 The Spinous tribe of 
herbs are many. 1776 J. Lee Introd, Bot. Explan. Terms 
380 Spinosus, spinous, armed with Thorns. 1813 Kirbv & 
Sp. Entomol. (1818) I. 288 Insects, which it first impales alive 
on the thorns of the sloe and other spinous plants. 1834 
Hooker Himal. frnls. I. vi, 157 With spinous involucres 
xnclosing an eatable sweet nut. 1887 J. Ball Nat , S. A mtr. 
33 One of the spinous species of Solanum. 
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3 . Armed or covered with spines or slender sharp- 
pointed excrescences ; spinigerous. Chiefly Zool. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1824) III. l i. 13 Thus there 
are three grand divisions in the fish kind; the cetaceous, 
the cartilaginous, and the spinous. i8za J. Parkinson 
Out l, Oryctol. 147 The corselet . . is sometimes spinous, . . but 
it is generally smooth. 1834 M°Murtrie Cuvier's Anim. 
Kingd. 192 Fishes. .whose operculum or preoperculum., 
[has] dentated or spinous edges. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 
IV. 271 Their surface [is] smooth, rough, or spinous. 

to. In specific names, as spinous loach , shark, 
spider-crab , tortoise. 

1769 Pennant Brit. Zool. III. 1 The Spinous Tortoise., 
seems common to the Mediterranean. 1839 Yarrell Brit. 
Fishes Suppl. II. 54 The Spinous Shark. Echtnorhinus 
sfiuosus. 1862 Couch Brit. Fishes I. 54. The Spinous 
Shark was not known to naturalists before the latter part 
of the last . .century. x88x Cassell’s Nat. Hist. V. 133 The 
Spinous Loach (.Cobitis t&nia ) is a lat er fish in this country. 
x88a Ibid. VI. 198 The Spinous Spider Crab ( Maia squinadd). 

4 . Having the form of a spine or thorn ; slender 
and sharp-pointed. 

1758 Monro Anal. Bones (ed. 6) izt The fifteenth is the 
spinous [suture] ; which is in the middle of the lower part of 
the nostrils. 1807 J. E. Smith Pkys. Bot. 414 Four naked 
seeds, with always more or less of spinous bristles, .on their 
foliage. 1828 Stark Elent. Nat. Hist. I. 409 Tail forked, 
with a spinous ray on each side. 1834 Pi oc. Berw. Nat. 
Club III. 164 The scales on the back were..iaised to a 
sharp edge, but not spinous nor curved backwards. 

to. Spinous process, a process or apophysis of a 
spine-like form, esp. one of those on the vertebis. 

173a Monro Anat. (ed. z) 201 The spinous Processes of 
the Fertebrx of the Sack become gradually longer. 1797 
Abernethy Surg. Ess. in. 28, I could.. touch the trans- 
verse spinous process of the sphenoid bone. 1831 R. Knox 
Cloquet’s Anat. 115 The Anterior and Inferior spinous 
process of the ilium. 1843 R- J- Graves Syst. Clin. Med. 
xxx. 4x6 There was no tenderness over the spinous pro- 
cesses of the vertebras. 1873 Mivart Fie in. Anat. 179 
Separated by a small notch from a strongly marked pro- 
minence called the posterior inferior spinous process. 

5 . Composed of spines. 

X790 Bewick Hist. Quadrup. 423 The Hedge-Hog . . is 
provided by Nature with a spinous armour. 

0 . Anat. Of or belonging to the spine. 

1826 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. 216 A rupture of the 
spinous, or some other artery of the dura matei. 

7 . Comb., as spinous-finned, -pointed, - serrate , 
-tailed, -tipped, -toothed. 

1783 Latham Gen. Synop. Biids III. n. 555 Spinous- 
tailed Teal . . inhabits Cayenne and Guiana. x8a8 J. E. Smith 
Eng. Flora II. 18 Leaves awl-shaped, spinous-pointed, 
rough. 185* Gosse Nat. Hist., Fishes 200 The Soft-finned 
Fishes are, in general, inferior to the Spinous-finned in 
[etc.]. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 185 Leaves alternate, 
usually spinous-toothed. Ibid, xgx Bracts.. acuminate or 
spinous-tipped. 

I-Ience Spl'nottBiiess. 

1846 Patterson Zool 48 It varies also in the length of the 
ray-spines, the spinousness of the disc and the relative pro- 
portions of rays and discs. 

Spiuo zan, a. [f. as next + -ait.] Of or per- 
taining to, originating with, Spinoza. 

1879 Expositor X. 436 God, in Spinoznn phrase, is simply 
Natura natnrans. 

Spinozisxn. (spindu-ziz’m). Also 8 Spinoe- 
iam, -osaism, 8-9 Spinosism. [f. the name of 
the philosopher Baruch or Benedict de Spinoza 
(1632-77). So F . spinosisme."} The philosophical 
doctrines of Spinoza, or the general principle 
underlying these; pantheism as represented by 
Spinoza. 

1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The gieat Principle of Spinosism 
is, That there is nothing properly and absolutely existing, 
but Matter, and the Modifications of Matter. 1740 War- 
burton Vend. Pope's Ess. Man 24 Spinozistn is the Destruc- 
tion of an Universe, where every Thing tends.. to the 
Perfection of the Whole. 1737 Law Lett. Import. Sub/. 177 
As Spinocism is nothing else but a gross confounding of Goa 
and nature. <2x763 Stukeley Mem. (Surtees) I, 127 He 
wrote a treatise against Mr. Pope's essay on man, to prove 
it to be atheism, spinosaism, deism,.. & what not. x8ax 
Coleridge Lett., Convers., etc. I. 25 To guard my own 
character from the suspicions of pantheistic opinions, or 
Spinosism. x88x Adamson Fichte 130 The theoretical part 
. .is nothing but an inverted or idealistic Spiaozism. 

Spinozist (spind«'zist). Also 7-9 Spinosist. 
[f. as prec. + -ist. So F. spinosiste.'] One who 
accepts or advocates the philosophical doctrines of 
Spinoza, 

1728 Chambers Cycl., Spinosism , the Doctrine of Spinosa j 
. .the Retainers whereto, are called Spinosists. _ X740 War- 
burton Find. Pope's Ess. Man 24 The Spinozists . . to hide 
the Impiety . .are used to express the Omnipresence of God 
in Terms that any religious Theist might employ. 18x4 
W. Wilson Hist. Dissent. Ch, IV. 78 He was generally 
esteemed to be a Spinozist. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. 
Knowl. 300 The conversation [with Jacobi] shows that 
Lessing ended a confirmed Spinozist, 
attrib. 1878 Morley Diderot I. 224 The true line of 
cleavage that would have enabled him. .to shatter the 
Spinosist system. 

So Spinozlte. rare— 1 . 

1690 in Maidment Bk. Sc. Pasqutls (1868) 186 The Spin, 
osit to his own interest true, Swears if a Trinitie, they have 
theirs too. 

Spiuozistic (spindhzi'stik), a. Also -osistic. 
£f. prec. + -10.] Of, pertaining to, or character- 
istic of Spinoza or his philosophical views. _ 

(832 Coleridge Table-t. 4 April, I prefer the Spinozistic 
scheme infinitely. 1839 Hallam Hist. Lit, iv. iii. $ 79 It 


has sometimes been doubted whether the Spinosistic philo- 
sophy excludes altogether an infinite intelligence. 1877 
E. Caird Philos. Kant 11. xv. 540 The Spinozistic conception 
of a unity of all affirmative predicates. 

+ Spin-rock. Obs. rare. Also 5 spynroke. 
[ad. MDn. spinrocke, -roc (WFlem. - rokke , - rok ), 
•rocken (Du. -rokken), ~ G. spinnrocken, f - rocke , 
-rock : see Spin v. and Rock jA 2 ] A distaff. 

_A variant of the. Fr. phrase translated in quot. 1623 is 
similarly rendered in Dutch of the 16th cent. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Fj. She tooke in her handes 
a spynroke with blacke wolle and began ne to spynne. 1623 
Wodroephe Marrow Fr. Tongue 515/2 Those be old Wiues 
Tales, That is written in the Booke of Spin-Rockes [=F. 
livre des quenouilles\ 1648 Hexham 11, Een Wocke, a 
Spin-rocke, or a Distaffe. 

fSpinsers, sb. pi. Obs .— 1 In 6 spynsars. 
[f. OF. espince ‘pince, tenailles’.] = Pincers i. 

1539 in Victoria Hist. Sussex II. 246/x Reparacions..in 
Bellowes, Hamors,.. sundry great Spynsars and Skepes. 
Spinster (spinster). Also 4-5 spynnester(e, 
5-0 spynster (6 -starre). [f. Spin v. + -ster. 
Cf. MDu., Du., and WFris. spinster, NFris. spen-, 
spanster.] 

1. A woman (or, rarely, a man) who spins, esp. 
one who practises spinning as a regular occupation. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. v, 130 And my wyf at Westmunstre 
at wollene ck>b made, Spak to be spinsters for to spinne 
itsofte. 14. . Lat.-Eng. Foe. in Wr.-wiilcker 383 Filatrix, 
a spynnester. 1343 Star Chamber Cases (Selden) II. 254 
Ther were . . ther dwelling . . dyuers good spynsters & 
carders. 1378 Lyte Dodoens 617 Spinsteis use the stemmes 
. .to.winde yarne upon. x6oo Pory tr. Leo's Africa 11. 103 
Their women are excellent spinsteis, wheieby they are 
saide to gaine more then the men of the towne. 1047 R. 
Stapyl ton yuvenal 231 Destinies that spin the thied of 
life ; Juvenal calls them spinsteis. The distaffe bearer is 
Clotho, the spinster Lachesis. 1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. 
(1714) I. 243 This monstrous Sight. .that Soldiers that bore 
Arms should be commanded by a Spinster. 1738 Johnson 
Idler No. 2 r 7, I should be, indeed, unwilling to find that, 
for the sake of corresponding with the Idler, the smith's 
iron had cooled on the anvil, or the spinster's distaff stood 
unemployed. 1836 [Mrs. Traill] Backw. Canada 47 The 
spinster does not sit, hut walks to and fro. 19x0 Contemp. 
Rev. July 31 She would be a famous spinster and needle- 
woman. 

fig. 1609 Dekker Gull's Hom-bk . 16 Let the three hus- 
wifely spinsters of Destiny rather curtail the threed of thy 
life. 1698 Farquhar Love <$• Bottle in. i, Are my clothes 
so coarse, as if they were spun by those lazy spinsters the 
Muses? 

b. A spider, or other insect that spins, rare. 
1636 Brideoake Poem (MS. Bodl. 22 fol. ro), The little 
Spinster's Lawne [re. web]. 1706 J. Gardiner tr. Rapm's 
Gardens (1728) 197 The gnat, the buzzing drone, the Palmer- 
worm, The wily Spinster, and the creeping snail. 

2 . Appended to names of women, originally in 
order to denote their occupation, but subsequently 
(from the 17th century) as the proper legal desig- 
nation of one still unmarried. 

1380 in T. Rogers Oxf. City Docum. (1891) 10 De Alicia 
Moris Spynnesteie, vjd. 1496 Nottingham Rec. III. 48 
Johanna Hunt,.. spynster. 1343 Knaresb. Wills (Surtees) 
I. 49 Elizabeth Lethom, spynstarre. 1364-5 in 10th Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm/ 1885) 27 Joan Lambe, widow of London, 
spynster. 1380-1 Ibid., Margaretta Tirrell spinster, alias 
dicta Margaretta Tirrell uxor Thome Tirrell. 16x7 Minsheu 
Ductor, A Spinster, a terme, or an addition in our Common 
Law, onely added in Obligations, Euidences, and Writings, 
vnto maids vnmarried. 1636 Blount Clossogi ., Spinster 5 
..this is the onely addition for ail unmarried women, from 
the Viscounts Daughter downward. 17x1 Loud. Gaz. No. 
4865/4 Elizabeth Hairis of London, Spinster. 1719 J. 
Roberts Spinster 135 , 1 write myself spinster, because the 
laws of my country call me so. X773 Goldsm. Stoops to 
Conq. v. i, Constantia Neville, spinster, of no place at all. 
x8x8 Scott Rob Roy xxxix, Diana Vernon, Spinster. 

b. A woman still unmarried; esp. one beyond 
the usual age for marriage, an old maid. 

1719 J. Roberts Spinster 340 As for us poor Spinsters, 
we must certainly go away to France also. 1832 W. Irving 
Alhambra II. 140 The vigilant Fredegonda was one of the 
most wary of ancient spinsters. 1839 Thackeray Virgin. 
xxii, Your sweet mistress, your spotless spinster, your blank 
maiden just out of the school-room. 1882 Miss Braddon 
Mt. Royal I. vi. 183 Providence is wonderfully kind to plain 
little spinsters with a knack of making themselves useful. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as (sense r, 1 b) spinster- 
caterpillar, -slave ; (sense a b) spinster aunt, -like 
adj., sex. 

1743 Francis tr. Horace, Odes iii. xxvii. 64 A spinster- 
slave, Some rude barbarian’s concubine, x8oo Hurdis Fav. 
Fillage 169 The spinster caterpillar ties aloft, Fine as the 
gossamer, his sleuder cord. 1828 Lytton Pelham II. xii, 
A solitary candle, whose long, spinster-like wick was flirting 
away with an east wind. 1837 Dickens Pichw. vj, Tupman 
and the spinster aunt established a joint-stock company of 
fish and flattery, x8gx Meredith One of our Conq. xxiii, The 
little dog had qualities to entrance the spinster sex. 

Hence Spi'nsterdom, -ism, -ship, = Spinster- 
hood. Spinete rial, -lan, Spi*nsterisE, -ous 
adjs . , having the characteristics of a spinster ; old- 
maidish. 

*879 T. H. S. Escott England I. vii. 178 Where there is 
enough of leisure, idleness, and *spinsterdom. 1883 Sat. 
Rev. 21 July 82 A single .. thunder-shower may.. doom 
maidens by the dozen to the sorrows of spinsterdom. 1849 
Alb. Smith Pottleton Legacy (1834) 415 His sisters., 
annoyed him with their "spinsterial propensities. 1874 J. 
Hatton Clytie xiii. The landlord's sister, a spmsterial 
Scotchwoman. 18x9 Sporting Mag. V. 60 With all the finic- 
ality of *spinsterian consequence. i88x Graphic XXIII. 


146/3 The naval, military, clerical, or spinsterian would-be- 
investor. 1892 Academy 5 Mar. 237/3 His little *spinsterish 
ways at times grew rather tiresome. x8x8 La Belle Assem- 
HdeXVll. 73 The full terrors of "spinsterism took hold of 
all her faculties. 1874 in J. W. Howe Sex <3- Educ, 52 The 
respectable ranks of spinsterism. 1899 Illustr. Land. 
News xi Mar. 328 , 1 take the liberty of calling them maiden 
ladies because their style is, so to speak, *spmsterous. x8x6 
Southey in Q. Rev, XV. 8 If the bride has an elder sister 
still in her state of *spinsteiship. 

Spinsterhood. [f. Spinster 2 b.] 

1 . The condition of being an unmarried woman 
or old maid. 

1823 Lockhart Reg. Dalton u vi, It must have required 
the tact of a veiy Beau Nash to detect in her appearance 
the very smallest symptom of spinsterhood. 1863 B. Taylor 

H. Thurston li. 28 He marued..a tall, staid, self-reliant 
creature, veiging on spinsteihood. 1879 H. Phillips Notes 
Coins b In antiquity these coins were known as Maidens, 
refeiring to the spinsterhood of the goddess represented 
upon them. 

2 . The collective body of unmarried women. 

1844 Blackw. Mag. LV. 201 Is this a reason, .for leaving, 

like an uncultivated waste, . . the spinsterhood of Great 
Britain ? 

Sprnsterly, a. and ado. [f. Spinsteb.] 

A. adj. 1 . Appertaining to a spinner. 

1827 Lamb Let. to B. Barton in Final Mem. xvi. i5r, I 
feel most thankful for the sprnsterly attentions of your 
sister. Thank the kind knitter in the sun l 
2 . Old-maidish. 

xgoa Daily Citron. 17 Nov. 5/2 New England.. is not 
really spinsterly, but only so by comparison. 

B. adv. In the manner of a spinster. 

X894 Sketch 4 July 522/1 Miss Wilkins is handling the life 
too delicately, too sprnsterly, too much, in fact, as a New 
England Nun. 

Spinstress (spimstres). [f. Spinsteb + -ess.] 

1. A female spinner. 

1643 Howell Twelve Treat. (1661) 206 Spinstresses are 
become States-women, and every peasan turned politician. 
*664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. xi Ovid's Lydian-Spinstresse, 
that proud Madam which Pallas .. transform'd into the 
Spider, a 1704 T. Brown Odes of Horace Wks. iyir IV. 
359 Let meaner Souls by Virtue be cajol’d, As the good 
Grecian Spinstress was of old. 1713 Gentleman Instructed 

I. Suppl. p. lv, You are a kind of Mulatoe,..a compound of 
Gentleman and Spinstress. 1841 Penny Cycl. XX. 139/2 
Lady Hamilton.. was painted in various characters, as . 
Sensibility, a Bacchante,.. the Spinstress. 

2 . A maiden lady ; a spinster. 

1716 in Payne Eng. Cath. (1889) 11 Gertrude Beveridge, . . 
spinstress. 1821 Scott Pirate xii, He actually ventured to 
salute the withered cheek of the spinstress. 

Spinstrian : see Spintbian a . 

Sprnstry. [f. Spinsteb + -y (cf. -by).] 

1 . The art or occupation of spinning ; the product 
of spinning. 

1611 Cotgr., Filandrerie, spinstrie, spinning. 1632 
Charleton Darkn. Atheism x. 353 The spinstry of Silk- 
worms. 1660 tr. Amyraldus' Tieat. cone. Relig. n. iii. 193 
The combates of the Gods one against another, . . their im- 
ployments of the Forge and Spinstry. 1839 jml. Brit. 
A rchmol. Assoc. Dec. 309 The instruments of spinstry weie 
borne in procession before a newly married bride. 

transf. 1633 Hemings Fatal Contract 11. ii, Come along, 
Or by the curious spinstrie of thy bead, Which natures 
cunnm'st finger twisted out, I'i drag thee to my couch. 

+ 2 . Spinsterhood. Obs .— 1 

1784 R. Bage Barham Downs II. 242 It has come to pass 
very unnaturally, that I have lived to a very respectable age 
of Spinstry, without falling in love. 

Spin-text. Also spintext. [f. Spin v. + Text 
sb., originally as a suggestive surname.] A clergy- 
man or parson, esp. one who preaches long or weak 
sermons. 

1693 Congreve Old Bachelor 1. i, Talks of sending for 
Mr. Spintext to keep me Company. . . Spintext 1 Oh, the 
fanatick one-eyed paison 1 ci 700 T. Brown Lett.fr, Dead 
Wks. II. 236 Representing Mr. Spin-text the Preacher, or 
Mr. Love-Lady the Chaplain, after a ridiculous manner. 
1712 Ward Yng. Libertine's Answ. Wks. III. 11. 33 Imploy. 
ing some superannuated Spintext, to rattle off your poor 
Nephew.X788 V. Knox Winter Even. I. iu,B.243Theraceof 
formal spin textsand solemn saygraces is nearly extinct. 1834 
Southey in Corr. C. Bowles (1881) 313 Poor Newton seems 
to have sat down to them as . .a sorry spin-text to bis sermon 
at the latter end of the week. 1889 Antiquary Nov. 194 
Barrow was of the obsolete family of the Spmtexts. 
Spinfcha-risoope. [Irreg. f. Gr. amvOapls 
spark : see -scope.] An instrument in which the 
lays emitted from the metal radium are evidenced 
by the production of tiny sparks. 

1903 Sir W. Crookes in Science 26 June 1002 , 1 propose 
to etui this little instrument the * spinthariscope 1904 
Longvt. Mag. Dec. 126 He was as full of vivacity as a spin- 
thariscope. 

f Sprnther. Obs .— 1 [a. Gr. csmvdrip.'} A 
scintillation. 

1641 Traff Theol. Theol. 7 Small spaikes and spinthers 
of divine light. 

f Sp in. th.8re. Min. Obs. [a. F. spinthire, f. 
Gr. cmvdrip spark.] = Sphene. 

1803 R. Jameson Char. Min. II. 568 Spinthere. . . Its colour 
is greenish. 2821 Use Diet. Chem,, Spinthere . . occurs in 
the department of Isere in France, inemsting calcareous 
spar crystals. 1836 T. Thomson Min,, Geol., etc. 1 . 151 
Sphenej. .semelin, spinellane, spinthere. 

t Spi'Htle, obs. variant of Spindle sb. 

1749 Phil. Trans. XLVI. xxx Sundry very large Comaz- 
ants.., some of which settled on the Spintles at the Top- 
mast Heads. 
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t Spi ntrian, a. Obs. [f. L. spintria : see 
next. So F. spintliriend] (See quot. 1656 .) 

1626 Blount Glassogr., Spintrian, pertainingto those that 
seek out, or invent new and monstruous actions of lust. 
a 1678 Marvell State Poems Wks. 1726 II. 46 The poor 
Priapus, . . in the mtmicks of the spinstrian [rfr] sport, Out- 
does Tiberius, and his goatish Court. 

+ Spi'ntry. Obs. rare. [ad. L. spintria.] 

1 . A species of male prostitute. 

The L. form is used as a pi. by Goldsm. Cit. World xxxiv. 

*5g8 Grenewey Tacitus, Ann. vi. i. (1622) 121 Then first 
of all were those vnknowen words of Sellaries and Spintries 
found out of the filthines of the place. 1603 B. Jonson 
Sej anus xv. v, [Some] are ravish’d hence, like captives, and 
. .dealt away. Unto his spintnes, sellaries, and slaves. 

2. A place used for unnatural practices. 

1649 C. Walker Rclat. «f- Observ. n. 257 Their New 
erected Sodomes and Spintries at the Mulbury-garden. 

|| Spinula (spai’m/isla). rare. = Spinule. 

1826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. xlvii. IY. 38S Certain in- 
testinal -worms, . .some of which are furnished with lateral 
spinuls. 

Spinulate (spoi'nuZhft), a. [See Spindle and 
-ate.] Furnished with spinules or small spines. 

1866 Bowerbank Monogr. Brit. Spongiada II. 66 Poly- 
mastia. spinula , . . Sponge. . . Extei nal defensive spicula of. . 
fistulas spinulate. Ibid. 69 There are numerous small spin- 
ulate spictila. 

So Spi'nnlated a. 

1900 J. T. Cunningham Sexual Dimorphism 8 The pi e- 
sence of well-developed ctenoid orspinulated scales all over 
both sides of the body. 

Spinnlation (spainii/l^'Jbn). [See next and 
-ATION-] The form or arrangement of spinules. 

1884 Proc, Zool. Soc. 83 The investigation of the spinula- 
tion of Starfishes. 

Spinule (spaivmZl). [ad. L. spinula , dim. of 
spina Spine sbfi So F. spinule .] 

1. A small or minute spine or thorn-like forma- 
tion, esp. in lower forms of animal life. 

1752 J. Hill Hist. Anim. 226 The Pleuronectes, with., 
the lateral line rough, and spinules at the fins. 1819 
Samouelle Entomol. Compend. 233 Antenme lamelliform, 
small, ciliated with spinules. 1846 Dana Zooph . (1848) 498 
Slender spinules scarcely a line long. 1878 F. J. Bell Gegen- 
baur’s Comp. Anat. 206 The tuft of spinules on the latter. 

2. A paiticular kind of larva. 

1857 Gosse Omphalos 223 A tiny egg was discharged from 
a parent Botryllus, which presently produced a little active 
tadpole-like larva, called a ‘spinule . 

Hence Spiimled a., spinulate. Spinule 'scent 
a , having a tendency to produce small spines. 

1829 Loudon Encycl. Plants 448 Mesembryanthemum 
spinuliferum \ spinulescent. 1880 Linn. Soc. Jrnl. XV. 
143 Delicately spmuled teeth of such forms as Ophioscolex. 

Spimill-, comb, form of L. spinula spinule, 
used in a few compounds, as spinuliferous, spvnuli- 
form, spinuli- scabrous adjs. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 495 A few minute spinuliform 
papillae. 185a — Crust. 1. 527 Lower margin . . spinuli. 
scabrous. 1859 Mayne Expos . Lex. 1188/2 Spinulifirus, 
..having very small spines..: spinuliferous. 1900 Proc. 
Zool. Soc. 319 The spinuliferous . .margins of the carapace. 

Spi'ntuo-, variant of prec. 

2832 Dana Crust. 1. 188 Hand externally spinulous..or 
spinulo-tuberculous. 

Spinulose (spoimiZldu-s), a. Zool. and Bot. 
[ad. mod.L, sptnulos-us , f, spinula Spinule.] 

1. Furnished or covered with spinules. 

a. Z00U 1819 Samouelle Entomol. Compend. 021 Tibia 
spinulose. 1839 Dana Crust, n. 871 This part.. excavate 
and minutely spinulose. 1877 Huxley Anat. Iuv. A mm. 
vi. 278 Twenty-six spinulose thoracico-abdominal segments. 

b. Bot. 1829 Loudon Eucycl. Plants 505 Stems and 
spinulose calyxes covered with wool. 1847 W. E. Steele 
Field Bot. 14 Bracts spinulose at base with a long, terminal, 
slender spine. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 183 Teasel..; 
hairy or spinulose herbs with angular steins. 

2 , Having the form of spinules. 

1848 Proc. Berio. Nat. Club II. 088 The spinulose serra. 
tures begin . . about the middle of the leaf. 1839 T. Moore 
Brit. Ferns 46 Broad rounded segments., notched into a 
varying number of pointed but not spinulose teeth. 

Comb. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 466 Lobes oblong 
spmulose-toothed. 

Hence Spinulo'sely adv. 

1837 T. Moore Handbk. Brit. Ferns (ed. 3) 123 Upper 
pinnules mciso-lobate with spinulosely serrate lobes. 
Spinuloso- (spainiwlda'stf), combining form of 
prec., as spinuloso-ciliate, -dentate , -denticulate , 
-granulate, - serrate . 

1833 Hooker in Smith's Eng, Flora V. x, 121 The margins 
..more or less spinuloso-dentate. Ibid. 124 The upper lobes 
..spinuloso serrate. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 162 Corallum 
having a subelhptical aperture, sides, .spinuloso-denticulate, 
1832 — Crust. 1, 186 Fourth, fifth and especially sixth joint 
spinuloso-granulate above. *866 Treas. Bot, 1084/2 Spinu- 
loso-cihate, ciliated with fine spines. 

Spinulous (spsi'nixZlas), a, [f. Spindle + 
-ous.] = Spinulose a. 

*846 Dana Zooph, (1848) 133 A few of the foliaceous As- 
trseidae..have the surface simply striated and spinulous. 
1870 H. A. Nicholson Man, Zool. xo8 The sclerobasis . . in 
the latter., is always either smooth or spinulous. 

Spinx, rare variant of Spink sb?- 

*6a8 Burton Anat. Mel. 111. ii. in. i. (ed. 3) 468 Like a 
summer flye or Spinxes winges,or araignebow of all colours. 
*823 E, Moor Suffolk Words, Spinx, the chaffinch. 

Spiny (spai'ni), a. Also 6 spyny, 6-7 spline, 
7 spynie, 7-9 spiney, [f. Spine sb? + -y.] 


1. Having the characteristics of a thorn or 
thorns; resembling a thorn in form or qualities. 

1386 Kyd Verses Praise $ Joy 1 Mongst spyny cares 
sprong vp now at the last 16*3 G. Sandys Trav. 223 
Psilonti: fiom whose lofty and spiny top both seas may be 
discerned. 1663 Cowley Cutter Coleman St. Pref., And so 
much for this little spiny objection which a man cannot see 
without a Magnifying Glass. 

b. Thin and hard or dry ; spare, lean. 

Common in the first half of the 17th cent. 

1398 Florio, Smilzo , bare, spinie, gant, leane, lanke. 1608 
Middleton Mad World ni ii, A little, short, old spiny 
gentleman, xfizx G. Sandys Ovid's Met. vi. (1626) nr Her 
thighs and legs to spiny fingers grow. *650 Bulwer 
Anihropomet. 232 The French, commonly have more spime 
and slender Legs then the Italian Gentleman, a 172a [cf. 
spiuy-legged in 5I 

t c. Of tin f or grass. Obs. 

1607 j. Carpenter Plaint Mans Plough 139 That which 
was old must be renewed, and the spinie turfe changed into 
a gentle soyle. 16x3 G. Sandys Trav. *98 The valley., pro- 
ducing but a spiny erasse. 

2. Abounding In, furnished or thickly set with, 
thorns. In early quots. jig. 

1604 T. Wright Passions 1. iii. 11 Wee. .touched the roote 
from whence did spring those spinie braunches of briane 
passions. *633 A. Stafford Fern, Glory (i860) 43 Bee con- 
stant, most pious Lordes,in the vertuous, though rough and 
spiny course you are to runne. *644 Digby Nat Bodies 
Aivb, So difficult and spiny an affaire, as the writing vpon 
such a nice and copious subiect. 1727 Warburton Pro- 
digies 61 The spiney Desalts of Scholastic Philosophy. 
*798 Charlotte Smith Yng. Philos, II. 164 The holly, 
whose shining thorny and spiny head . .shadowed the whole 
eminence. 1830 Lindley Nat, Syst . Bot. 54 Shi ubs, either 
unarmed or spiny. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 127 Shrubs 
or small trees, often spiny. 

3. Furnished or set with spines ; covered with 
slender sharp-pointed processes. 

*6x5 G. Sandys Trav. 249 The body light, the taile spiny, 
and the colour dun. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Spine, The 
hind Part thereof is Edg'd, or Spiny. 1778 Eucycl, Brit. 
(ed. 2) III. 1610/t The strigosus, or plated lobster, with a 
pyramidal spiny snout, 1804 Charlotie Smith Conversa- 
tions II. 133 What endless swarms of creatures.. Of bur- 
nish’d scale and spiny fin 1 *843 Penny Cycl. XXVI. 444 
Shell oval, spiny or tuberculous. 1883 Standard 3 Aug. 5/7 
Two., lizards with remarkable spiney skins. 

Comb. *837 T. Moore Handbk. Brit. Ferns (ed. 3) 39 
Pinnae spiny-serrate. 

b. In specific names of animals or fishes, as 
spiny ant-eater , dog-Jish, eel, globe-fish, etc. 

1827 Griffith tr. Cuvier III. 263 The Echidnes,.. other- 
wise 'Spiny Ant-eaters. *894-3 Lydekker Roy. Nat. Hist. 
III. 286 The echidnas, or spiny anteaters, of which there 
are two species. 1896 Ibid. V. 333 The *spiny dog-fishes, 
rays, saw-fishes, and their kindred. *88z Jordan & Gilbert 
Syn. Fishes N. Amer. 368 Mastacembelidx. (The 'Spiny 
Eels.) 1896 Lydekker Roy. Nat. Hist. V. 305 The so- 
called spiny eels of the Oriental tegion and West Africa. 
*834 Griffith tr. Cuvier X. 566 Diodon, (Vulg. 'Spiny 
gjobe-fish.) *853 in Mon is Austral Eng. (1898) 304/2 
The 'Spiny Lizard (. Moloch horridus) of Western Aus- 
tralia. *898 Morris Austral Eng. 430 Spiny Lizard, 
i q. Mountain Devil. 18*9 'Spiny lobster [see Lobster 1 
1 b]. 1862 Ansted Channel 1 st. 11. ix. 233 The spiny lob- 
ster, locally called cray-fish.., is also very common. *884 
Goode Nat. Hist. Aquat. Anim. 780 The Spiny Lobster or 
Rock Lobster, Panulirus interruptvs. *804 Shaw Gen. 
Zool. V. 1. 4 'Spiny Loche...This is distinguished by a 
double spine situated on each side the head. *884 Encycl. 
Brit, XVTI, 6 Acanthomys. . .'Spiny-mice. *894-5 Lydek- 
ker Roy. Nat. Hist. III. 119 The pretty little murine known 
as the Malabar spiny-mouse. *804 Shaw Gen. Zool. V. 11. 
342 'Spiny Shark. Squalus Spinosus. *896 Lydekker Roy. 
Nat. Hist. V. 535 The spiny shark ( Echinorhtnus spinosus) 
of the Mediterranean and Atlantic. *894-3 Ibid. III. 7* 
The Ethiopian 'spiny squirrels are characterized by their 
coarse and spiny hair. *879 E. P. Wright Anim. Life 6 g 
The 'Spiny Tanrec ( Erioulus spinosus). c *88o Cassell's 
Nat. Hist. IV. 236 The 'Spiny Trionyx, or Gymnopus. 

4. Having the form of a spine ; stiff and sharp- 
pointed. 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. I. *21 Fur ash gray,, .com. 
posed, of rough spiny hairs. *87* Huxley Anat. Vert. 318 
The inner surface is often armed with spiny developments 
of the epidermis. 

5. Comb., as spiny-backed, finned, -footed, -haired, 
-leaved, etc. (Freq. in specific names.) 

*883 Hornaday Two Years in Jungle xxvi. 310 The fisher- 
men catch and eat a good many 'spiny-backed rays ( Uro - 
gynmus asperrimus). *88* Cassell's Nat. Hist. V. 78 
Acanthopterygii, or 'Spiny-finned fishes. 1802 Shaw Gen. 
Zool. III. 1. 112 'Spiny-footed Frog Rana Spinipes. 
*829 Griffith tr. Cuvier VI. 321 Spiny-footed Tyrant, 
Tyrannus Calcaratus. *891 T. Hardy Tess (1900) 67 The 
pollard willows . . became 'spiny. haired monsters. 1847 Dar. 
ungton Amer, Weeds, etc. (i860) 206 The 'Spiny-leaved 
Sow-thistle [Sonchus Asper). a *722 Lisle Husb. (1757)226 
A 'spiny legged beast never pays the grazier so well. *866 
Treas. Bot. 3*3/1 The leaves are pinnatifid with 'spiny- 
pointed segments. *880 GUnther Fishes 41 The dorsal fin 
..is either 'spiny-rayed, or soft-rayed. *88a Jordan & 
Gilbert Syn. Fishes N. Amer 1 397 AcantkopterL (The 
Spiny-rayed Fishes.) *831 Griffith tr. Cuvier IX, Syn. 
38 'Spiny Tailed Guana. *877 Newton in Encycl, Brit, 
VII. 303 The Ertsmaturinas or Spiny-tailed Ducks. 

+ Spion. Obsy~ x In ’j spyon. [ad. F. espion , 
Sp. espion, or It. spumed] A spy or scout. 

*615 Heywood Four Prentices K j b, As assistants you 
haue voder you The Serieant Maior, Quarter-maister, Pro- 
uost, And Captaine of the Spyons. 

Spir, obs. form of Speer vf, Sphere sb. 

*t* Spirable, «. Obs. [ad. L. splrabilis, f. spirare 
SPIRB vfi So It, spirabile, Sp. esbirable .] 


1. Connected with breathing ; having the power 
of breathing; respiratory. 

1562 Bullein Bulwarke, Bk. Simples 23 It also is good., 
for shorte windes in the spirable partes. *376 Newton 
Lemnie's Complex. (1633) 215 It [death] is an abolishment 
and destruction of life and nature spirable. *698 Fryer 
Acc. E. India & P. 311 We are followed by.. continued 
Fevers, as well as those that accompany Catarrhs, from the 
Intemperament of the Spirable Parts. 

2. Capable of being breathed ; respirable. 

*S99Nashe LentenStuffe 56 The spirable odor & pestilent 

steame ascending from it, put him out of his bias. of con- 
gruity. 16*0 Healey St. Aug. Citte o/God xn. xiii. (1620) 
723 The visible light, the spirable ayre, the potable water. 
1715 tr. Cicero’s Tusculan Disp. 1. 20 That fortuitous jum- 
bling together of light and round atoms, which Democritus, 
however, maintains to be warm and spirable. *728 Cham- 
bers Cycl. s.v. Platonism, The Starry Heaven, which he 
[Plato] teaches is not adamantine or solid, but liquid and 
spirable. 

Spiracle 1 (spsia'rak’l). Also 4 spyrakle, 5 
-acle. [ad. L. spirdcul-um Spiradulum. So 
older F. spiracle, F. spiracule. It. spiracolo, -aculo, 
Sp. and Pg. espiraculo. ] 
f 1. Breath, spirit. Obs. 

Orig. after L. spiraculum vitae in Gen. ii. 7, vii. 22. 

*3.. E. E, A Hit. P. B. 408 penne mourkne in f» e mudde 
most ful nede Alle J>at spyiakle in-spianc. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. 111. iii. (1495) 30 A soule is lyke to god 
a spiracle of lyfe. Ibid, 51 OracliphTcns [m] callyth the 
soule lyghte other a spyrancle [sic] of beynge. 1607 B. 
Barnes Devil’s Charter iv. ii, A bastard of our house,.. 
In whom no sparke or spiracle of honor Appear'd. *640 
G. Wats Bacon's Adv. Leant, iv. iii. 207 We will stile that 
part of the generall knowledge concerning mans soule, the 
knowledge of the spiracle, or inspired substance. *634 Vil- 
vain Theorem. Theol. Suppl. 261 Into which [body] he 
breathed the Spiracle or Spirit of Life. 

2. A small opening by which a confined space 
has communication with the outer air ; esp. an air- 
hole or air-shaft. 

1620 tr. Boccaccio's Decant. 126 A cave, .which received 
no light into it, but by a small spiracle or ventloope made 
out ingeniously on the hills side. *66* Evelyn Fnnti- 
fuginm Misc. Writ. (1825) 1. 220 Salt and sope boylers,.. 
one of whose Spiracles does manifestly infect the aer more 
than all the cnimnies of London. *760-72 tr. Juan 
Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) I. 472 Theie must have been here and 
there vent-holes, or spiracles. *83* Hawthorne Ho. Sera. 
Gables i,The seven gables.. presented the aspect of a whole 
sisterhood of edifices, breathing through the spiracles of 
one great chimney, 1856 J. Stevenson Ch. Historians 
Eng. IV. 11. 437 On splitting a vast rock'.. there appealed 
two dogs, but without any spiracle whatever. 
fig. *827 Scott Napoleon Misc. Wks. 1870 XIV. 326 The 
least spiracle, by which the voice of France could find its 
way to the ears of her sovereign. 

b. spec. An opening in the ground affording 
egress to subterranean vapours or fiery matter; a 
volcanic vent-hole. 

*67* R. Bohun Wind 27 Wind, out of some cavityes and 
spiracles of the Earth. 1695 Woodward Nat, Hist. Earth 
111. (1723) is* The Camini or Spiracles of /Etna. *75* 
Lavington Enthus. Meth. $ Papists III. (1754) 120 Some 
Spiracles, or breathing Holes, in many Parts of the Earth, 
which scatter a pestilential Infection upon all that come 
near. *762 tr. Busching's Syst. Geog. I. 216 The clefts and 
chasms which were the spiracles or outlets to those dread- 
ful eructations. 1828 H. D. Beste Italy 399 Other spiracles 
of mephitic might probably be found here. *833 Herschel 
Astron. v. 209 Powerful upward currents of the [sun’s] 
atmosphere, arising, perhaps, from spiracles in the body. 
1869 J. Phillips Vesuv. viu. 2og A level place surrounded 
by fiery heights, having numerous chimney-like spiracles. 
fig. *833 Carlyle Misc. Ess., Diderot , The subterranean 
fire . .was here, we can say, forming itself a decided spiracle. 

3. a. A pore o/the skin. rare. 

*650 H. Brooke Consent. Health 143 It [exercise] dis- 
cusses Vapors and fuliginous excrements by the pores or 
Spiracles of the skin. 1837 Morier Abel Allnutt xxxii. 
188 The steam and fumes of the dinner., acting violently 
upon the spiracles of the skin belonging to the attendants. 

b. A breathing-pore in the epidermis of plants ; 
a stoma, rare. 

a *774_ Goldsm. Sum. Rxf. Philos. (1776) II. 108 This 
Undulation is very manifest m the spiracles of many plants 
viewed with the microscope. *867 H. Macmillan Bible 
Teach, iih (1870) 36 The whole stem being succulent and 
covered with spiracles or air-holes, thus acting as lungs 
along with the leaves. 

0 . Zool. A special aperture, orifice, or pore, 
chiefly in lower forms of animal life, by which 
respiration is effected. 

1775 Phil. Trans. LXVI. 214 The torpedo.. loosens the 
sands by flapping its fins, till its whole body, except the 
spiracles, is buried. *797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVIL 716/1 
The teeth [ofthe saw-fish] are granulated;, .and the spiracles 
five. *8r6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xxi. (1818) II. 251 From 
a small hole just above each spiracle, [the insect] syringes 
a similar fluid in horizontal jets. *847 Proc. Berw. Nat. 
Club II. 234 Prothoracic spiracle in most cases free and 
uncovered. *882 Entomol. Mag. Mar. 220 A broad, .stripe 
runs just above the spiracles, which are black. 

transfi. *854 De Quincey War Wks. 1862 IV. 286 The 
great phenomenon of war.. keeps open in man a spiracle— 
an organ of respiration. 

d. The blow-hole of a whale or other cetacean 
(and of certain sharks). 

*796 Burke Let. to Noble LordWVs. VIII. 35 His whale- 
bone, his blubber, the very spiracles through which he spouts 
a torrent of brine against his origin. 1849 Sk. Nat. Hist,, 
Mammalia III. 146 The spiracle, or blow-hole, is a single 
orifice of a semicircular form, on the top of the head, directly 
over the eyes. *898 F. T, Bullen Cruise ‘ Cachalot ’ 192 
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A whale can no more force water through its spiracle or 
blow-hole than you or I through our nostrils. 

Spi'racle 2 . rare - 1 . [f. Spire sb\ 8.] A little 
spire ; a pinnacle. 

_ 1842 Tati's Mag. IX. 636/1 The fine old cathedral, with 
its eager crowds bending ovei buttress and spiracle. 

Spiracular (spairse’kirZlru), a. Zool. [f. Spib- 
acol-um + -ab.] Of or pertaining to, serving as, a 
spiracle or spiracles. 

1840 F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy. II. 151 The spiracular 
canals of spouting- whales. 1848 Proc. Berio. Nat. Club 
II. 339 Spiracular lines not very distinct. 1880 Gunther 
Fishes 80 They form a valve for the protection of the spiracu- 
lar orifice of these fishes. 

Spiraculiform, a. Ent. [f. next : see 
-form.] Having the form of a spiracle. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. 16 The openings for the 
entrance of the air spiraculiform. Ibid. IV. 128 The spira- 
culiform pores that mark the sides of the animal. 

II Spiraculum (spoinerkitflrnn). PI. -aoula. 
[L. spiraculum, f. splrare to breathe.] 

1. = Spiracle 12 b. 

a 1668 Lassels Voy. Italy (1670) II. 29s There are divers 
spiracula, or Vents round about it, out of which the thick 
smoke pressetb furiously, a 1705 Ray Disc. 11. (1713) 13 
The enclosed Fire was not of Force sufficient to make its 
way out, or found not Spiracula to vent itself. 1789 E. 
Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. (1791) Notes 12 The volcanos them- 
selves appear to be spiracula or chimneys belonging to great 
central fires. 1820 T. S. Hushes Trav. Sicily 1 . iv. 113 
It contains two principal spiiacula, or vents, from whence 
. .huge stones and rocks are precipitated. 

2 . = Spiracle 1 2. 

a 1734 North Examen 11. v. § 74 (1740) 360 Like a Chym- 
ist’s Fire,., upon opening the Spiracula of the Furnace., 
the Flame broke out. 

3 . Zool. = Spiracle 13 c. 

1768 G. White Selbome xiv, If some curious gentleman 
would procure the head of a fallow deer.. he would find it 
furnished with two spiracula, or breathing places, besides 
the nostrils. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) VI. 676/2 All insects 
. .respire through pores.. which are termed spiracula. x8r6 
Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1818) II. 425 The remarkably large 
spiracula in glow-worms. 1878 F. J. Bell Gegenba-ur's 
Comp, Anat . 396 Peripheral nerves pass out from the an- 
terior ganglion.. .Others pass backwards to the spiracula. 

II Spiraea (spoirra). Bot. Also spirea. [L. 
spirsea, ad. Gr. tnreipaia, app. f. airetpa Spire sb. 3 
Cf. F. spirit, Sp. espirea , and Spirev.] 

1 . One or other species of an extensive genus of 
rosaceous plants or shrubs, many of which axe 
largely cultivated for their handsome foliage and 
flowers. 

The cultivated species are of foreign origin ; but Spirsea 
Ulmaria, meadow-sweet, and .S. filipenditla , dropwort, 
are common wild plants in Britain. 

x66g Evelyn Kal. Hort. (ed. 3) go Flowers in Prime,.. 
Pome-granads double, and single Flowers, Shrub Spirsea , 
Agnus Castus. c 1711 Petiver Gazophyl. ix. lxxxix, Cape 
Spirea with white loose Flowers. 1731 P. Miller Gard. 
Diet. s.v. Spirsea frutex , Spiraea with a Marsh-Elder Leaf. 
Ibid., Sweet-scented African Spiraea with hairy Leaves. 1733 
Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s.v., x, The willow-leaved spirsea . 

2. The opulus-leaved spirsea [etc.]. X760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. 
App. 328 Spiraea, African, Diosma. x888 Miss Braddon 
Fatal Three 1. ii, Half hidden amidst the bank of feathery 
white spirea. 1894 Daily News 17 J uly 6/3 The leafy spiraea 
is much used for such decorations. 

b. With a and pi. A single plant or shrub, or 
one particular species, of this genus. 

1731 Genii. Mag. I. 40 All sorts of flowering Shrubs which 
bear the Weather, as Roses, .. Lilac, Spireas, Altheas. 1846 
Lindley Veget. Kingd. 563 Section of the flower of a 
Spiraea. 1868 Rep. U. S. Commissioner Agric. (1B69) 83 The 
beetle frequents flowers; a great number were taken.. on 
the flowers of a spiraea. 1886 Pall Mall G. 24 Apr. 7/2 
Spireas, gardenias, narcissi, and lilies of the valley. 

2 . The genus composed of these plants. 

*753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s.v , The species of spirsea, 
enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are these. 1797 Encycl. 
Brit. (ed. 3) XVII 697/2 Spirsea, in botany: A genus of 
plants . .in the natural system arranged under the 26th order. 
x866 Treas. Bot. 1084/2 Of the foreign shrubby kinds of 
Spirsea some are very handsome. J 

3 . Oil of spirsea \ (see quot. 1857). 

1842 [see 5 alicylous «.]. *837 Miller Elem. Chem . , Org. 
vii. 479 Oil of Spiraea, . . Hydride of Salicyl ; Salicylous Acid. 
1866 Doling Attim. Chem. 38 He might produce.. oil of 
spiraea, for instance, from salicin. 

Spires ‘in. Chem. [f. prec. So F. spiriine .] 
A yellow crystalline powder obtained from the 
flowers of meadow-sweet (Spirsea ulmaria). 

x868 Watts Diet. Chem. s.v. Spiraea , _ When the dried 
flowers of meadow-sweet are exhausted with ether, a colour- 
ing-matter called spiraein is dissolved out 

f Spirage, variant of Sperage Obs. 

1647 Hexham i. (Herbs), Spirage, Spergel-kruydt. Wild 
Spirage, Wildi Spergel-kruydt. 

Spiral (spois-ral), sb. [Subst. use of next. Cf. 
F. spirale fem. (also spiral masc., spiral spring), It. 
spirals . } 

1 . Geom. A continuous curve traced by a point 
moving round a fixed point in the same plane 
while steadily increasing (or diminishing) its dis- 
tance from this. 

Spiral of Archimedes, a curve traced by a point moving 
uniformly along a line which at the same time revolves uni- 
formly round a fixed point in itself. Equiangular, Hyper- 
bolic , Logarithmic, Loxodromic , Parabolic spiral : see 
these words. 

1656 tr. Hobbes' Elem. Philos, xvii. 194 The description of 


Archimedes his Spiral, which is done by the continual diminu- 
tion of the Semidiameter of a Circle in the same proportion 
in which the Circumference is diminished. 1607 Dryden 
Virg. Georg. Ded. (1721) 1 . 179 At that time tne Diurnal 
Motion of the Sun partakes more of a Right Line than of 
a Spiral. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Then will the Points 
M ut, m, ike. be Points in the Spiral, which connected, 
will give the Spiial itself. x8x6 C. Babbage tr. Lacroix 
Different. Sr Integr. Calculus 128 The spirals compose 
another class of transcendental curves. 1869 Rankins 
Machinery fy Mtlbwork 54 Each point in the secondary 
piece.. describes a plane spiral about the fixed axis. x88a 
Minchin Uniplanar Kinematics 30 Prove that the Space 
Centrode is a parabola and the Body Centrode a spiral of 
Aichimedes. 

jig. 1845-6 Trench Huls. Led. Ser. 1. iv. 57 The advance 
may sometimes be rather in a spiral than in a straight line. 
1848 H. Rogers Ess. (1874} I. vi. 319 Other questions suc- 
ceed,., gradually approaching in one long spiral of interro- 
gations the central position. 

2. A curve traced by a point moving round, and 
simultaneously advancing along, a cylinder or cone; 
a helix or screw-line. 

The spiral has sometimes been distinguished from the 
helix t see quot. 1728. 

1670 Collins in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) I. 147 The 
spiral described by the compound motion of a heavy body 
failing to the centre of the earth. x68x tr. I Vi His' Rem. 
Med. Wks. Vocab., Spiral, a turning about, and as it wete 
ascending, *728 Chambers Cycl., Spiral, in Architecture, 
Sculpture, &c. is a Curve that ascends, winding about a 
Cone... By this it is distinguished from the Helix, which 
winds, .around a Cylinder. 1788 New Loud. Mag. 44 The 
length of the Spiral described by the fly in passing from one 
pole to the other. 1835 Mrs. Somerville Connex. Phys. 
Sci. (ed. e) xvii. 172 By thus tracing these nodal lines he 
discoveied that they twist in a spiral or corksciew round 
rods and cylinders. 1876 Voyle & Stevenson Milit. Diet. 
198/2 Increasing Spiral, a term applied to the twist 01 the 
spiial inclination of the grooves of rifled arms. 

b. The degree in which the successive circles of 
such a curve approach each other. 

1846 Greener Sci. Gunnery 348 From the peculiar nature 
of the powder . . the extreme spiral given to their grooves was 
required. 1864 Daily Tel. 1 Aug., Making the arm shoot 
well, is simply matter of detail, involving considerations 
of length of barrel, character and spiral of rifling. 

3. a. A piece of wire coiled into a spiral form. 

1823 A finals Philosophy X. 32 After which the extremity 

of the spiral being tied hard, . . I put the covered wire in a 
vice. x88x J. Hatton New Ceylon vi. 154 Men and women 
alike wear the neck spiral, and the former also a closely- 
fitting spiral around their biceps. 1885 C. G. W. Lock 
Workshop Rec. Ser. iv. 208/2 The spirals of the key-board 
must be bent their right shape. 

b. Bot. A spiral vessel in plants. 

1837 P. Keith Bot. Lex, 241 According to Raspail it is 
composed of cells, tubes, and spirals yet visible. Ibid. 288 
They have neither stomata nor spirals : hence they can 
neither form (he gieen chromule, nor exhale moisture, 

o. A sir. A spiral nebula. 

x866 Lockver Guillemin's Heavens 400 Brilliant spirals, 
unequally luminous,, .diverge from the centre, and become 
separated .. as they recede from it. x88i G. F. Chambers 
Smyth's Celestial Cycle 38 One of Lord Rosse’s ‘spirals'. 

a. In general use : Any object haying a spiral 
form. 

1833 James Agues Sorel i, The stair-case was one of those 
narrow, twisting spirals. 1858 Lardner Handbk. Nat. 
Phil, up In practice, the spiral through which the water is 
carried is not in the form of a tube. 1883 Harper's Mag. 
Aug. 375/2 Misfortune awaits the boat that ventures into this 
watery spiral. 1890 J. Gagney tr. Jaksch's Clin. Diagnosis 
iv. 70 The spirals are often overlaid with epithelium. 

4. One of the separate circles or coils of a spiral 
or helical object. Cf. Spire j^.3 i, 

1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Screw, The said Distance 
between the Spirals, .of the Screw, c 1790 Imison Sch, Arts 
I. 23 Supposing the distance of the spirals to be half an 
inch, 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 240 If, there* 
fore, a pipe of uniform bore be wrapped round a conic 
frustruxn, . . the spirals will be very nearly such as will answer 
the purpose. 1891 Kipling Light that Failed (1900) 272 He 
stroked the ci easeless spirals of his leggings. 

Spiral (spai»‘ral), aj and adv. [ad. mecLL. 
sptral-is (Albertus Magnus, 111255 ), whence also 
F. spiral , It. spirale , Sp. espiral.'] 

1. Forming a succession of curves arranged like 
the thread of a screw; coiled in a cylindrical or 
conical manner ; helical : a. In general use. 

1331 Records Castle Ktiowl. (1356) 240 In going betweene 
thefirste degree of Capricome, and the fyrste of Cancer, he 
..maketh aboue 182 reuolutions lyke spiral! ciicles. x668 
Wilkins Real Char. 129 [Shells] more short in the spiral 
production, considerable for having a Putple juice. 1693 
Bentley Atheism v. 17 The Spiral, and not Annulary, 
Fibres of the Intestines. 1712 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 
38 Little, thin, black Seeds, each one having a spiral head. 
1781 Cowper Rctirem. 231 As woodbine.. In spiral rings 
ascends the trunk. 1805 Southey Modoc in Azt. x. 2x7 
Then louder from the spiral sea-shell’s depth Swell’d the 
full roar. *825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 246 The 
spiral tubes in that axle take up the water, a 1878 Sir G. 
Scott Led. Archit. (1879) II. 125 The intermediate pier is 
a round column, . .with spiral flutmgs. 

b. Of an ascending course or path. 

See also spiral stair in 3. 

1794 R. J. Sulivan View Nat, II. 46 Local lower heat, 
ana proportionate superior cold, causes the rarefaction, 
which gives the spiral ascent. *825 Long?- Sunrise on Hills 
xB Where upward.. The noisy bittern wheeled his spiral 
way. 1841 Penny Cycl. XXI. 173/s An almost circular 
mountain of considerable height, which is ascended by a 
spiral road. 1878 T, Hardy Ethelberta (1890) 264 They 
paced the remainder of their spiral pathway in silence. 


c. With abstract sbs. 

*829 T. Castle Introd. Bot. 234 Losing the spiral char- 
acter. 1831 Sir J. Sinclair Corr. II. 264 They have.. a 
species of the pigeon, which fly in a spiral or circular manner, 
upon one wing. x86o Emerson Cond. Life, Beauty Wks. 
(Bohn). II. 428 The spiral tendency of vegetation infects 
education also. x88o Bessey Botany 29 Good examples of 
ringed, spiral, and raticulated thickening. 

.fig. *878 O. W. Holmes Motley xvii. 115 That. progress 
is by a spiral movement seems to be a law of Providence. 

2. Curving continuously round a fixed point in the 
same plane at a steadily increasing (or diminishing) 
distance from it. 

a 1639 Wotton Reliq. (1631) 231 The Capitall..inaspirall 
wreathing, which they call the Ionian Voluta. 1636 tr. 
Hobbes' Elem, Philos, xvii. 194 That space in the Circle. . 
without the Spiral Line. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The 
curve B..is called a Spiral Line, and the plain Space con- 
tained between the Spiral Line, and the Right Line BA, is 
called the Spiral Space. 1796 H. Hunter tr. Si. -Pierres 
Stud. Nat. (1799) 1 . 562 They are disposed in the direction 
of a spiral line winding from East to West. 1833 Sir C. 
Bell Hand (1834) 204 Wherever the sense of feeling is most 
exquisite, there are minute spiral ridges of cuticle. 1870 

F. R. Wilson Ch. Lindisf. go Among some bold spiral 
curves.. a hound-like quadruped is represented. 1893 W. 
Macpherson Monymusk I. 4 The tracings of the character- 
istic spiral ornaments.. are still visible. 

3. In various special collocations (chiefly in sense 
1 ), as spiral bit , cam, pump, spring, stair , etc. 

Spiral auger , battery , gearing, punch, screw, etc., are 
described by Knight Diet. Meek. (1875-84). 

1876 Voyle & Stevenson Milit. Did, 40/2 * Spiral Bit, a 
gun implement used for clearing the vents of ordnance when 
choked. 1855 Ogilvie Suppl., * Spiral Cam,.. the solid 
cam. ., when the ridge is formed spirally on the cone. 1728 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. Screw, Archimedes’s Screw, or the 
•Spiral Pump, a Machine for the Raising of Water. 
1815 J. Smith Panoiama Sci. $ Art II. 120 If we wind 
a pipe round a cylinder, of which the axis is horizontal, 
and connect one end with a vertical tube, while the other 
..is at liberty to turn round.., the machine is called a 
spiral pump. 1884 Knight Did. Mech. Suppl. 842/x Spiral 
Pump, a pump that raises its water by a spiral flange or 
screw, on the principle of the Archimedean screw. 1600 
Locke Hum. Und. in. vi. § 38 Some [watches] have the 
Balance loose, and others regulated by a “spiral Spring. 
X869 Rankins Machine 4- Hand-tools PL H 9, The project- 
ing piece, a, is kept up to the slide, b,..hy means of the 
spiral spring and die, h. 1624 Wotton Archil. (1672) 37 
“Spiral, or Cockle Stairs. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Spiral 
Stairs, in Building. 1839 W. Chambers Tour Holland 40/x 
We were conducted by a spiral stair to the higher pait of 
the tower. 1756-7 tr. Keysltr's Trav. (1760) II. 437 This 
column, with its “spiral stair-case, . .was restored to its for- 
mer beauty by Pope Sixtus V. 1840 Lardner Geom. 245 
Such a spiral surface is the form of spiral staircases, some- 
times called geometrical staircases. 1850 Ogilvie, * Spiral • 
Wheels, in null work, a species of gearing much used in 
the textile manufactures. 1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-rn . 231 
* Spiral worm, a tool for extricating broken boring rods. 

b. Bol. in spiral cell, tube, vessel. 

1832 Lindley Introd. Bot. 17 Spiral vessels.. are mem- 
branous tubes with conical extremities ; their inside being 
occupied by a fibre twisted spirally. _ *837 P. Keith Bot. 
Lex. 10 A revival of Grew's first opinion with regard to the 
function of the spiral tubes. x86r Bentley Man. Bot. 15 
In some cells the fibre forms ate uninterrupted spiral from 
one end to the other: such are termed spiral cells. 1884 
Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 137 This is the case in 
the closely-wound spiral tubes, which show transitional 
forms to the reticulate. 

C. Zool. in specific names (see quots.). 

x8oa Shaw Gen.Zoal. III. 11. 564 Spiral Hydras. . .Yellowish 
Hydrus with., spirally contorted body. x86x P. P. Carpen- 
ter in Rep. Smithsonian Instit, tSbo, 244 Family Lima- 
cinidse. (Spiral Pteropods.) 

d. In attributive combs, (see quots.). 

X846 Joyce Sci. Dial, viii. 18 By means ofone of those steel 
spiral-spring instruments.. the fact might be ascertained. 
1862 Caial, Intemat. Exhib., Brit, II. No. 3500, Patent 
spiral-spring trusses. *875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2276 Spiral- 
vane Steam-engine. 1884 Ibid , Suppl. 842/x Spiral Tube 
Boiler, 

4. As adv. = Spirally adtv\ 

1726 Leoni Albertis Archit. II 36/1 Those chanels that 
run spiral about the shaft. 1884 Knight Did. Mech. Suppl. 
842/x Plates laid together with something to maintain their 
distance and then rolled together spiral. 

5. Comb., as spiral-coated, -grooved, - horned , 
-pointed adjs. ; spiral-wise adv. 

*728 Chambers Cycl,, The Screw. .is a right Cylinder., 
furrow'd Spiral-wise. 1807 J. E, Smith Phys. Bot. 200 The 
sap must soon flow out of those spiral-coated tubes. 1827 

G. Higgins Celtic Druids xlvi, A low spiral-pointed roof of 
stone. X864 A then&um 3 Mar. 342/a Mr. Cuming also ex- 
hibited two [pins], . . the heads of which are spiral-wise. 
1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl. 842/1 The spiral grooved 
guide is a wrought-iron tube. 1894 Lydekker Roy. Nat, 
Hist. II. 230 The Himalayan markhor..or spiral-horned 
goat. 

Spiral (spsioval), a. 2 [f. Spire sbJ + -ad.] 
Rising like a spire ; tall and tapering or pointed : 

a. Of rocks, edifices, etc. 

1658 Phillips, Spiral, belonging to a pyramid or spire- 
steeple. x 66 $ J. Webb S tone- H eng (1725) 181 Trophies., 
were evermore made of high and spiral Stones : And they 
will have these., which are high and spiral, to he, not a 
Trophy, but a Place for electing of Kings,* 1740 Dyer 
Ruins Rome 138 The spiral tomb Of ancient Cnammos. 
1772-84 Cook's Voy. (1790) V. 1673 The various summits 
which are spiral cannot be viewed without exciting the most 
awful ideas. 

b. Of trees. 

1720 Savage Wanderer iv. 15 Turning, with sighs, far 
spiral firs he sees. 4x750 Shenstone Elegies xxiii. 91 
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Cheer'd Dy the verduie of my spiral wood. *8*7 Steuart 
Planters G. (1B28) 338 It is indispensably necessaiy. that 
the standard or grove Trees should be kept spiral, and the 
underwood subordinate in its character. 184a J. Wilson 
Chr. North 1. 36sThesweet Furness Fells,., among its spiral 
larches showing.. groves and copses of the old un violated 
woods. 

Spiral (spsi'ral), v. [f. Spiral j£.] 

L intr. To wind or move in a spiral manner; to 
form spiral carves. 

1834 M., Scott C> vise Midge xx, We began to ascend the 
nariow corkscrew path that spiralled through the rocky 
grass-piece. 1851 H. Melville Whale III. 117 The., curl- 
ing line buoyantly rising and spiralling towards the air. 
*904 E. Robins Magnetic North vii. 124 It curled and spi- 
ralled, and described.. involved and long-looped flourishes. 

2. trans. To twist or coil spirally. 

*867 F. Francis Angling vi. (1880) 226 Spiral it round to 
lash it on to the hook. 

Spira lif orm, a. [f. Spiral sb. : see -form.] 
Having 01 taking the form of spiral lines. 

1895 Jrnl. Hellenic Stud. XIV. 329 In the wake of early 
commerce the same spiraliforin motives were to spread still 
further afield to the Danubian basin. 1900 Nature 27 Sept, 
527/1 The spiraliform system of design re-entered the British 
Isles in another form. 

Spira Tity. [f. Spiral aA + -ity.] Spiral 
character ; the degree of a spiral curve. 

a 1838 in Greener Gunnery 407 The tendency of a bullet to 
twist the rifle on one side is now avoided by reducing the 
spirality of the grooves. 1884 Science III. 583/2 The better 
the [cotton] fibre, the more perfect its spirality. 

Spi ralize, ». [f. Spiral sb. or a. 1 ] trans. 
To cat spirally. 

1851 H. Melville Whale lxvii, II. 180 Precisely as an 
orange is sometimes stripped by spiralizing it. 

Spi 'railed, ppl. a. [f. Spiral sb.] Shaped 
spirally. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. hi These Shells which are thus 
spi rallied [sic] and separated with Diaphragmes, were some 
kind of Nautili or Poicelane shells. 1881 Linn. Soc. Jrnl. 
XV. 440 Shell, high and narrow, rather strong, white, 
spiralled. 

Spirally (spais-rali), ado A [f. Spiral aA] 

1. In a spiral manner ; in spiral lines or curves. 

a 1608 Dee Relai. Spir. 1. (1659) 52 The bonds seem of a 

smoky ashy collour, spirally going about the cloud. 1691 
Ray Creation rt, (1692) 48 The Heart.. being a Muscular 
Part, the sides of it are composed of two orders of Fibres 
running circulai ly or spirally from Base to Tip. 1769 Fal- 
coner Diet. Marine s.v. Engagement, The barrel, .is rifled 
spirally. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory 312 Let pieces of milled 
lead be rolled spirally. 18*2 J. Parkinson Outl. Oryctol. 
210 A canal passing spirally up its sides. 184s J. Coulter 
Adv. in Pacific vit. 75 They.. cut the blubber the proper 
breadth spirally from the base of the head to the flukes. 
1885 Mag. of Art Sept. 458/1 The coils all joined together 
and running parallel to each other, instead of spirally. 

2. Comb., as spirally-arranged, -coiled, etc. 

1815 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. (1818) I. 62 Two spirally-con- 
voluted tubes were filled with a silky guin. 1816 Ibid. II. 
423 Two minute oval sacs formed of an elastic spirally- 
wound fibre. 1822 J. Parkinson Outl. Oryctol. 198 Two 
spirally-coiled tubular appendages nearly filling the shell. 
1870 Rolleston Anint. Life 131 The mucous membrane, .is 
prolonged into spirally-arranged valvular folds. 1882 Vines 
tr. Sachs' Bat. 639 The concave side of the long spirally- 
curved vegetative cone. 

Spirally, adv A rare— 1 , [f. Spiral a. 2 ] After 
the manner of a spire j high, in air. 

1806 A. Duncan Nelson 13 The . .flags rising spirally above 
them afforded a . , relief to the glare. 

Spi'raloid, a. [f. Spiral sb. + -oid.] Re- 
sembling that of a spiral ; approximating to a 
spiral form. . 

1866 Lockyer Guillemin's Heavens 402 The spiraloid 
form is not confined to the nebula we have described. 1875 
Martin Machinery p. iv, New system of spiraloid drum 
shown in section. 

t Spir am ent. Obs. [ad. L. spirament-um , f. 
spirare to breathe. So It. spiramento.] 

1. A spiracle in. an animal body ; a pore. 

*6o8 Topsell Serpents 124 Almighty God hath so or- 
dained, that it should haue spiraments and breathing places 
in euery part of the body, to vent away the heate. 1657 
Tomlinson Renotis Disp. 215 The fume.. doth transmit 
itself through the spiraments of the skin. 

2. An air-hole or vent-hole. 

1654 R- Cohrington tr. lustiue in. 73 The winds do work 
more strong through the spiraments of the Caves. 1657 
Tomlinson Renou's Disp . 429 The vessel’s spii amen t daubed 
with a singular cement- 
So || Spiramentrun. Obs. *" 1 
1708 Baynard Cold Baths u. 238 The Pores are the Spira- 
menta through which it passes. 

Spirant (spaifrant), sb. and a. [a. L. spirant-, 
spirans, pres. pple. of spirare to breathe. So F. 
spirant , It. spirante, Sp. and Pg. espirante.] a. 
sb. A consonant which admits of a continued emis- 
sion of some amount of breath, so that the sound 
is capable of being prolonged. Tb. adj. Pronounced 
with an accompanying emission of breath. 

1866 Whitney in Jrnl. Ai/ter. Oriental Soc. VIII. 348 If 
..anyone of them. .has passed over into a spirant, it can 
never recover an explosive character. *882-3 S chaff 
Encycl. Relig. Knowl. III. 2155 The Semitic alphabet is., 
characterized by fulness of guttural, uvular, and spirant 
consonants. 1804 Lindsay Latin Lang. 51 The change 
from the bilabial to the labiodental spirant. 

Hence Splra'xvtio a., gpi'rantize v. 

1896 Classical Rev, X. 59 In support of the spirantic theory, 
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we have the difference of phonetic law in Sanskrit and Greek. 
*8g6 Academy 21 Mar. 243/1 The author might safely have 
claimed the spirantic pronunciation as existent in Athens in 
the foui th century b.c. Ibid 243/2 This was the point in 
the language at which the spirantising tendency would first 
attack the x and the <f>. 

Spira*nthy. Bot. [f. arreipa Spire sbA +■ avOos 
dower.] ‘ The occasional twisted growth of the 
parts of a flower’ (Webster Suppl. 1S79). , 
f Spirarck. Obs.~° [ad. Gr. o-rmpapxns, f. 
oirelpa band, company.] (See quot.) 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Spirarck ( spirarchus ), a Captain, 
in a fore ward, 

t Spirate, ». Obs. rare. [f. L. spirat- u ppl. 
stem of spirare to breathe.] trans. To breathe out. 

1649 J. Ellistone tr. Behmen's Epist. (1886) vi. 79 The one 
doth unfold and spirate or breathe itself ioi th out of another. 
*765 Law tr. Behmen's Myst. Magn. 1. vii, That which is 
spiraled or spoken foith is the Wisdom, .of the Will. 

Spi'rated, ppl- a. [f. D. spira Spire jA 3 ] 
Spirally twisted. 

187* Darwin Desc, Man II. xvii. 246 The males of this 
species have long straight spiraled hoi 11s, neatly parallel to 
each other. 1890 Cornh. Mag. Sept. 230 [Their] tall, spirated 
horns and jet-black sides are indicative of their age. 

Spiration 1 (spsiwi'Jan). Also 6 spiracyon, 
-ations. [ad. L. spiration -, spirdtio, n. of action 
f. spirare to bieatke. So OF. Inspiration, F. 
spiration , It. spirazione, Sp. espiracion .] 

1 . Theol. t a. The action of breathing as a 
creative or life-giving function of the Deity. Obs. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 217 b, Job sayth, the 
spiryt of god hath made me & the spiracyon of the al- 
myghty hath gyuen me lyfe. 1649 J. Ellistone tr. Behmen's 
Epist. 84 Man, who with his soule..U couched in the eter- 
nall Spiration (01 generation) of the Divine power, a 1677 
Barrow Strut. (1686) II. 490 To other substances of this 
kind it seemeth also assigned, . because God did by a kind 
of spiration produce them. 1708 Dodwell Nat. Mart. 
Hum. Souls 23 As the won, or Flatus, is by the Fatheis 
supposed to continue sp long, and no longer, than the Act 
of Spiration, or Flation, lasts. 1765 Law tr. Behmen's 
Myst. Magn. r. vii, This Egress from the Will in the Speak- 
ing or Spiration is the Spirit of the Deity. 

b. The special action to which the origin of the 
Holy Ghost is assigned. 

1602 T. Davies (Heref.) Minim in Moduvt (Grosartl 17/1 
Fatherhood, breathing, or Spiration, Son-hood, Procession. 
*656 Blount Glossogr. s.v., The Holy Ghost proceeds fiom 
the Father, and the Son, . .produced through the will by 
an ineffable way, and this Divines term Spiration. 1699 
Burnet yp Art. v. 69 The Word Procession, or as the School- 
men term it, Spiration, is only made use of in order to the 
naming this relation of the Spirit to the Father and Son. 
1829 J. Donovan tr. Catech. Counc. Trent (1855) 83 As on 
the production of the third Person is imposed no proper 
name, but it is called spiration and procession. *898 W. 
Adamson J. Morison 42 The doctrines of the eternal genera- 
tion of the Son and the eternal spiration of the Spirit. 

+ 2 . The action of breathing or drawing breath 
in man. and animals. Obs. 

1568 Skeyne The Pest (i860) 28 Cohibite also spiratione, to 
eschew occasioun of new corruptioun. *594 R. Ashley tr. 
Logs de Roy 57 b, The variable aire, sustayning with spi- 
ration and respiration all liuing creatures. 1613 Crooks 
Body of Man 421 The spiration or breathing of colde is verie 
necessary for the preseruation of naturall heate. 1673-4 
Grew Anat . PL, Anat. Trunks (1684) 117 Even as in Ani- 
mals, there are divers Kinds of Organs for Spiration. 

1 3 . An inspiration ; a spiritual influence. Obs. 
1628 Jackson Creed vi. xi. Wks. 1844 V. 131 Such as-, 
boisterously counterblast the sweet and placid spirations of 
celestial influence. 1686 Horneck Cntcif. Jesus xxvi. 846 
Some other spirations, and breathings of the soul after Goa. 

t Spira’tion 2 . Obs. rare. [f. L. spira Spire 
J 0 . 3 ] Spiral conformation. 

1672-3 Grew Anat. PI., Anat. Roots [ 1684) 73 The Spira- 
Iron of the Fibres of these Vessels, may more easily be 
observed in the Trunk, than in the Root. 

Spirator. rare. [f. L. spirare to breathe.] 
f 1 . A breathing passage or tube. Obs,— 1 
_ 1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp , 550 Eclegms.. potently 
incide.. humours, impacted in the spirators. 

2 . (See quot. 1876.) 

1875 lire's Diet. Arts (ed. 7) III. 877. 1876 Cat at. Sci. 
App. S. Kens. 90 Spirator , an instrument designed to get 
a constant current and measureable volume of air driven or 
drawn ovei a body. 

Spire (spsiu), sbA Forms : 1, 4-5 spir, 3- 
spire, 4, 6-7 spier (7 spiere), 5-6 spyre. [OE. 
spir, <= WFris, spier, NFris. spir, MDn. and Du. 
spier, MLG. spir, spyer, spyr, MHG. spir (G. 
spier, spiere ), Da. spire, MSw. and S\v. spira, 
sprout, shoot, sprig, etc. Cf. Spear sbA] 

1 . A stalk or stem of a plant, esp. one of a tall 
and slender growth. Now rare. 

axooo Sax. Leechd. II, 266 WiJ? lungen adle, hindbergean 
leaf & hieodes spit. 15*3 Bradshaw St. Werburge 1 . 1603 
There was in pycture..Our lorde apperynge in busshe 
flammynge as fyre, And nothynge theiof brent, lefe, tree, nor 
spyre, _ 1523 Fitzuerb. Husb. § 20 Dockes have a brode lefe, 
and diuers high spyres, and very small sede in the toppe. 
1601 Holland Pliny II. 23 Raddishes eat the more pleas- 
antly, if their leaues he cropt off before the master stem or 
spire be growne big. a 1722 Lisle Husb. (1757) 136 , 1 ob- 
served the wheat on the ground, and that the first, or capital 
branch, consisted of an upright spire, between two leaves. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 414 The green leaves of 
corn, which protect and assist to draw up nourishment into 
the spire. 1815 Shelley Alastor 528 Tall spires of windle- 
strae Threw their thin shadows down the nigged slope. 


fig. 1865 Ruskin Sesame ii. 194 Among those sweet living 
things, whose new courage.. is starting up in strength of 
goodly spire. 

b. The tapering top of a tree ; the portion of 
the main stem which shoots up above the branches. 

1657 Thqrnley Daplmis <jr Chlae 162 One Apple hang’d 
upon the very top of the Spire of the Ttee. 1820 Shelley 
Orpheus 27 There stands a group of cypresses ; not such As, 
with a graceful spire and stirring life, Pierce the pure heaven. 
1873 Laslett Timber 72 No tops to be received, except the 
spire and such other top or limb as may be giown on the 
main piece. 

0 . A flower-spike. 

1830 Tennyson In Mem. Ixxxiii, Bring orchis, bring the 
foxglove spire. *832 M. Arnold Empedocles 1. ii. 4 The 
giant spires of yellow bloom Of the sun-loving gentian. 1874 
Symonds Sh. Italy <$• Greece (1898) I. viii. 169 Meadows, 
where, - asphodel is pale with spiies of faintest rose. 

2. (Now south or s.w. dial.) a. collect. Reeds ; 
reed-like coarse tall-growing plants or sedges (see 
later quots.). 

a izso < Owl § Night. x8 In ore waste ]>icke hegge, Imeind 
mid spire & giene segge. 1388 Wyclif Exod. ii. 3 [She] 
puttide hym forth in a_ place of spier of the brenke of the 
flood. — Isaiah xviii, 1 margin, Papirus is a kynde of 
spier. *378 Lyte Dodoens 5x4 The common Reede or spier 
groweth in standing waters... This plante is called in.. 
English Common Pole Reede, Spier, or Cane Reede. 
1796 W. H. Marshall Rur. Econ. W. Eng. I. 330 Spire 
{A rundo), reed. 1836 Bromefield Flora Feet. 583 Common 
Sea-reed.. is known only as Spire, a term applied by the 
islanders to all the larger-spiked and close-pamcled grasses, 
Carices and Typhse. 1865 R. Hunt Pop. Rom. W. Eng. 
(1871) Ser. i. 201 Before the reed-like plant called by the 
present inhabitants the spire was planted, 
b. A single plant of this ; a reed. 

*388 Wyclif Job viii. 11 Whether a rusche may lyue with 
out moysture? ethir a spier [v.r. reed] may wexe with out 
watir? 1847 Halliyv., Spires, is chiefly applied to the tall 
species of sedge . . ; it is likewise used of the tall leaves of the 
common yellow iris. . . Isle of Wight. 1863 W ise New Forest 
2B7 The phrase ‘spiie-bed ’..is very common, meaning a 
pat ticular field, near where the ‘spires 1 grow 
o. Mining. (See quot.) 

1873 Knight Diet. Mech. 2276/2 Spire, the tube carrying 
the train to the charge in the blast-hole. Also called the 
reed or rush, as the spires of grass or rushes are used for the 
purpose. 

3. A young or tender shoot or sprout ; esp. the 
rudimentary shoot of a seed; theacrospire of grain; 
= Spear sb. 2 2 . 

*3-- in Archiv Stud. neu. Spr. LXXXI. 83/18 Whon 

f eyne of wbete is cast in grounde . . jierof springe)? spiies 
nowe. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus u. 1335 As an oke comyth 
of a littil spire. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xi. 
(Bodl. MS.), pe spiie of he lely springe)? oute of the side of 
he cloue and nouat oute of J?ee ende. c 1440 Pallad. on 
Husb. in. 1034 When their spir up goon is... Let plaunte 
hem ther. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 65 The Grains of 
Barly being moistned with water,.. the fermentation and 
heat presently appears,, and therefore it shoots forth into 
Spires. 1670 Evelyn Sylva. (ed. 2) 83 [They] place the ends 
of them in water ’till towards the Spi mg, by which season 
they will have contracted a swelling spire or knmr. 1766 
Comply Farmer s.v. Malt, At this time, the spue should be 
near piercing through the outer skin of the barley. 1826 
Art of Brewing [ed. 2) 7 Nature intended this for the future 
support of the spiie. 

fig. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. ix. 100 Sitthe to spille speche 
pat spyre Is of grace. 

b. A blade or shoot of grass, etc. ; = Spear sbA 
2 b. (Freq. c 1660-1720 ; now rare.) 

1646 Bp. Hall Balm Gilead (1650) 372 What if tbeie were 
as many Devils in the air, as there aie spites of grasse on 
the earth ? *675 Traherne Chr. Ethics 60 Every grain of 
dust,.. every spire of glass is wholly illuminated thereby. 
170X Stanhope Pious Breath, in. v. (1704) 182 [Thy hand] 
only could produce the least spire of grass. *724 Welton 
Disc. 433 Look but upon a spire of grass, a 1729 Congreve 
Ovid's Art Love Wks. 1730 III. 320 Pointed Spires of Flax, 
when green, will Ink supply. *849 Brownson Wks, VII. 
18 We know that a spire of grass grows, but how it grows 
we know not. X867 F. Francis Angling vi. 204 The Wren- 
tail., may be seen in the fine sunny weather sunning itself 
on the long spires of grass. 

c. U.S. Similarly of hair ; = Spear sb A 2 c. 
x868 Miss Alcott Lit. Women xv, I’d do as much for 
our Jimmy any day if I had a spire of hair worth selling, 

4. A long slender and tapering growth in a plant : 
a. The awn or beard of grain, 

1530 Palsgr. 274 Spyre of come, barle du lie. 1877 N. W. 
Line. Gloss. 234 Spires, the horns of barley. 

t b. The stigma of the crocus, from which 
saffron is obtained. Obs.- 1 
*633 Bp. Hall Occas . Medtf. 310 The saflion yields an 
odoriferous and cordial spire, whiles both the flower and 
the root are unpleasing. 

5. An elongated, or pointed shoot or tongue of 
fire or flame. 

c X450 Mirk's Festial 102 And when he come done to be 
pepull, . . two spyres of fyre stoden out of hys hed lyke 
two homes. 1621 G. Sandys Ovid 11. (1626) 27 Parnassus 
grones beneath two flaming spires. X667 Milton A L. 1. 223 
On each hand the flames Drivn backward slope their point- 
ing spires. x8xa Examiner ax Sept. 597/1 Spires of smoking 
flame. 1839 Ure Did, Arts 993 If the gas be copious, the 
flame elongates into a sharp spire. > 1877 E. R. Conder 
Basis Faith ix. 383 An immense instinct in his nature 
points upward, like a spire of flame. 

6, A conical, tapering, pointed body or part of 
something; a sharp point. 

*55 * Records Pathw. Knowl. 1. Defin., They are lyke in 
foorme to two such cantles ioyned togither . . t or els it is called 
a rounds spire, or stiple fourme. I bid., A square spire. xs8g 
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Puttenham Eng, Poesie ii. (Arb.) 10S Of the Spire or Taper 
called Pyramis. 1632 G. Sandys Ovid 1. 22 The whole skie 
being all the night long in the beames of the Sun (that little 
spire, the shadowe of the Earth excepted). *658 tr. Portals 
Nat. Magic 393 Make . .[a] vessel in the fashion of a Tunnel, 
or a round Pyramis ; , .let the spire of it . be open. 1723 Pops 
Odyss. ix. 386 The narrow'r end I sharpen’d to a spire. 
1813 Shelley Q. Mai iv. 11 Icicles. .So stainless, that their 
white and glittering spires Tinge not the moon’s pure beam. 
1885 Harper’s Mag. Apr. 703 She. .directed the capping of 
her hemp-stacks till the spires were.. symmetric. 

b. A branch or prong of a deer’s horn. (Cf. 
Speer jA 2 ) Also fig. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 119 , 1 haue seene the homes 
to haue seauen spires or braunches. Ibid. 124 At one yeare 
old they haue nothing but small bunches . j at three yeares 
they grow forked into two spieres. 1641 Milton Church 
Govt. 1. vi. Haughty prelates .. with their foiked mitres, 
..instead of healing up the gashes of the Church, ..fall to 
gore one another with their sharp spires. 

c. A metal spike or rod. rare, 

c ijjo Celia Fiennes Diary (1888) 52 A little wall of a 
yard High of free Stone very lime wrought, on which are to 
be Iron railes and spires. 1750 in D. Gilbert Paroch. Ilht, 
Cornwall (1838) III. 430 One of those rocks., with an iron 
spire at the top thereof. 

7 . A tall, slender, sharp-pointed summit, peak, 
rock, or column. 

1586 Whitnev Choice Emblems 1 A mightie Spyre, whose 
toppe dothe pierce the skie. 1399 Hakluyt Voy. II. 202 
About an Harquebuz-shotte from Matarea is a spire of 
great height like to that at Rome. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 
577 The ^Egyptians, .speake much of these two Pyramides, 
the mighty spires and steeples whereof. . do arise out of the 
very water. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Treat. 22 Masollis rises 
very high with a Peake or Pyramidall Spire. 1740 Phil. 
Trans. X. LVI. 269 The whole Surface of the Rock shall 
rise inLo Points or Spires. 1833 Tennyson Dream Fair 
Worn, xlvii, All night the splinter’d crags that wall the dell 
With spires of silver shine. 1847 — Princ. iv. 262 Like a 
spire of land that stands apart Cleft from the main. 1855 
Orr's Circ. Sci., Inorg. Nat. 143 The spires, or needle- 
shaped detached rocks, called in Switzerland aiguilles. 

b. poet. A pyramidal heap or pile ^something. 

x8x8 Keats Endym. 1. 222 On the shrine he heaped a spire 
Of teeming sweets, enkindling sacred fire. 

8. A tall structure rising from a tower, roof, 
etc., and terminating in a slender point; esp. the 
tapering portion of the steeple of a cathedral or 
church, usually carried to a great height and con- 
stituting one of the chief architectural features of 
the building. (Cf. Spear sb. z 1.) 

So MLG. spyre (1392), Sw. spira, Da. and Norw. splr. 

1596 Lodge Wits Miserie B iiijb, His beard is cut like 
the spier of Grantham steeple. 1610 Holland Camden's 
Brit. 739 An high Towre in the middest and two Spires at 
the West end. 1643 Baker Chron., Eliz. 117 The Spire of 
the Cathedrall Church of Pauls being.. two hundied and 
sixty [feet] from the Square Steeple where it was placed. 
1700 Dryden Pal. 4 - Arc. 1. 215 The Temples crown’d With 
golden Spires. 1727 Swift Baucis 4 ' Philemon Wks. 1755 
III. 11. 33 The chimney widen’d, and grew higher. Became 
a steeple with a spire. 1763 Sterne Tr. Shandy vit. v. 
The steeple, which has a spire to it, is placed in the middle 
of the church. 18x3 Scott Guy M. iv. The spire of a church . . 
indicated the situation of a village. x866 M. Arnold Thyrsis 
iii, And that sweet city with her dreaming spires, . .Lovely 
all times she lies, lovely to-night. 1867 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. v. I. 310 Queenly Lubeck had not yet begun to cover 
her peninsula with her stately spires, her soaring gateways. 

transf. X878 Stevenson Inland Voy. 77 My consciousness 
should be diffused abroad in all the forest, and give a 
common heart to that assembly of green spires. 

8 .Jig. The highest point, summit, or top of 
something. 

1600 J. Dowland 2nd Bk. Songs ii. Bij b, From the highest 
spire of contentment, my fortune is throwne. 1607 Shaks. 
Cor. 1. ix. 24 To silence that, Which to the spire, and top 
of prayses vouch’d, Would seeme but modest. x6xx Speed 
Hist. Gt. Brit. v. vi. § 17. 36 The Romanes that stroue to 
mount hie on the spires of their intended glory. 

10 . attrib. and Comb. a. In senses 1-3, as spire- 
end ; epire-bed, mint, reed, dial, (see quots.). 
Also Spire-grass. 

a 1722 Lisle Hush. (1757) 207 The germen, or the spire- 
end of the barley. 1863 Prior Plant-n., Spear-mint or 
Spire-mint, from its spiry, not capitate inflorescence. Ibid., 
Spires, or Spire-reed, the pool reed, Arundo phragmites, 
1863 Wise New Forest Gloss., Spire-bed, a place where the 
* spires ’, that is, the reed-canary grass {.Phalaris arundin - 
acea), grow. 

b. In sense 8, as spire-growth, -top ; spire-light, 
a window in a spire ; spire-roof, a steeply sloping 
roof rising up into a spire. See also Spire-steeple. 

1842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 356 The cathedrals of Worms and 
Gelnbausen.. exhibit many varieties of spires, or rather 
spire-roofs, springing up from gables at their base. 1846 
A rchaeol. Jrnl. II. 3 The spire itself, at about half its height, 
is encircled by spire-lights. 1833 C. Wickes Illustr. Spires 
<y Towers Eng. (title-p.). The Architecture of the Middle 
Ages, and its Spire-Growth. 1882 Stevenson New Arab. 
Nts. II. 144 The flag of England, fluttering on the spire- 
top, grew ever fainter and fainter. 

o. With past pples. or adjs. (chiefly instru- 
mental and similative), as spire-adorned, - crowned , 
•shaped, -topped adjs., spire-like adj. 

1804 T. Grahame Sabbath (1808) 32 He toiled up the spire- 
topt hill. 1840 Civil Eng. $ Arch. Jrnl. III. 32/1 This, .is 
covered by a very steep, or spire-shaped loof. 1879 Will 
Carleton Farm Ballads 87Tneturreted, spire-adorned city. 
1883 F. P, Warren & Cleverly Wand. Beetle 56 The famous 
Roche h Bayard, rising almost sheer from the river, soars to 
its spire-like peak. 1893 Daily News 27 Apr. 5/3 Each 
comei is adorned with a spire-crowned pavilion. 


£>pire, sb 2 Chiefly Sc. and north, dial. Forms : 
4-6 spyre, 5 spyr, spyer, spierre, 7 spier, 5, 7- 
spire. [app. of Continental origin, corresponding 
in sense 1 to ON. spira (Norw. and Sw. spira. Da. 
spire), LG. spiere, spier, MDu. spier (iare), NFris. 
sptr, WFris. spier, spjirre. The original locality 
of the word, and its lelation to Spire sb.i, are not 
clear.] 

f 1 . A spar or pole of timber ; a bar or moder- 
ately long piece of wood. Obs . (Cf. Spar sb.i- 1-3.) 

1392 Mem. Ripen (Suitees) III. 115 In iij spyres emp. de 
Jon. de Morpath pio skaffald, 1 id, c 1400 Camelyn 503 
Gamelyn spreynij? holi water with an oken spire, c 140a 
Laud Troy Bk. 17170 [They] spered the 3ates wel and faste 
With many a spire that wel wolde laste. 14x9 Mem. Ripon 
(Surtees) III. 144 Et in ij spyrys de esch emt. pro repara- 
cione unius domus, .. id. X470 Cal. Anc. Rec. Dublin (1889) 
339 Noo freman [shall] goo without the citte to by hides, 
tallow, spirys, boides. 1609 Holland Amm. Marcell. 221 
There lyetn foorth farther out a fouresquare beame or spire. 
+ b. The pole or shaft of a chariot. Also attrib. 

1609 Holland A nnn. Marcell, mi From the very midst of 
these ropes theie riseth forth a beame of wood overthwart, 
and after the fashion of a yoke spire or tiller erected. x 6 x <5 
— Camden's Brit. (1637) 29 They were wont to..runne 
along the spire-pole ana beame of the chariot. 

2 . A young tree suitable for making into a spar ; 
a sapling. Also attrib. 

X392 i Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 1x6 In xxxij spyres emp. 
de Will. Mayllour, 1 6s. pi. Et in eisdem piostei nandis, 7 d. 
1543 Mem. Fountains (Surtees) 413 [Survey of woods], 
Young oke spyres, ..small ashe spyres. 1620 N. Riding Rec. 
II.234 For cutting and stealing m Watlas Springe, two ash- 
spires. 1634 Bp. Hall Contempt., N. T. iv. xi, Like a 
wood new felled, that hath some few spires left foi standers. 
1703 Land. Gaz. No. 3975/4 Persons having any small young 
Spire Elm Timber to dispose of. 1707 Mortimer Nnsb. 304 
Many times a Spire Elm will begin to grow hollow at the 
bottom when any of its Roots happen to perish. 1788 W. H. 
Marshall Yorksh. II. 355 Spires, timber stands (not com- 
mon). x8a8 in Carr Craven Gloss. 1834 bliss Baker 
Northampt. Gloss., Spires, young trees that shoot up a 
considerable height before they branch out and form a 
head. 1876 Davidson's Precedents V. r. 225 All timber and 
other trees, pollards, spires, and saplings. 

Spire (sp3i»i), sb. S Also 6 spyre. [a. F. spire 
( =It. spira, Sp. and Pg. espira ), or ad. L. spira , 
ad. Gr. aireipa coil, twist, winding.] 

1 . One of the series of complete convolutions 
forming a coil or spiral, a. One of the sinuous 
folds or windings of a serpent, etc. ; a coil. Chiefly 
in pi. 

157* J- Jones Bathes Ayde 11. 14 Y» pypes did resemble 
the Spyi es of a Dragon. 1608 Topsell Serpents 236 Some- 
times also they [i.e. serpents] sette vp such a Spire aboue the 
water, that aboate or little Baike without sayles may pass 
thorow the same. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 502 [The Serpent] 
erect Amidst his circling Spires, that on the grass Floted 
redundant. X700 Dryden Fables, Alexander's Feast 29 A 
dragon’s fiery form bely'd the god i Sublime on radiant spires 
he rode. 17x2-4 Pope Rape Lock iv. 43 Now glaring fiends, 
andsnakeson rolling spires. x82oL. Hunt Indicator No. 22 
(1822) 1. 175 Tired out at length, they trail their spires, and 
gasp. 1868 Browning Ring fy Bk. v. 1959 There was the 
reptile, ..Renfewing its detestedspireand spire Around me. 
b. In general or technical use. 

1608 Topsell Serpents 150 The humourabout the vitallspire 
[re. the bowels]. 1634 T. Johnson Pare/s Wks. xiv. v. (1678) 
325 If on the third day. .the spiles or windings [of the band- 
age] be found more loose, a 1661 Fuller Worthies , Lond. 11. 
(1662) 194 With anfractuous spires, and cocleary turnings 
about it. 1774 Pennant Tour Scotl. in 1772, 295 A great 
ox-hom, — the arm was twisted round its spires. 1822 Shelley 
Fragm. Unf. Drama 196 The plant.. trailing its quaint 
spires Along the garden and across the lawn. 1839 Ure Diet. 
Arts 473 Rifles should not be too deeply indented s- .and 
the spires should be truly parallel. 1870 Rep. Smithson. 
Instit. 1869, 8 The cenl.er of a coil ef many spires of fine 
wire forming part of the galvanic circuit. 

2 . A spiral ; a series of spiral curves or coils. 

xSxx B. J onson Catiline's Consp. zi. i, Ful. Binde my hair 

vp. . .Gal. Will you ha’t i* the globe, or spire ? 1728 Cham- 
bers Cycl. s.v. Spiral,' 'Tis called from its Inventor. Archi- 
medes’s Spire, or Helix. X76X Brit. Mag. II. 642 Of those 
perfect spires which 'lie in the same plane, there are two 
sorts. The first contains those curves whose spaces, or the 
distances between each circumvolution, are equal, commonly 
called Archimedes' spire. x8ox Shaw Gen. Zool. II. 11. 391 
The principal distinction of the Spanish Sheep is the fineness 
of the fleece, and the horizontally extended spire of the horns. 
1887 D. Maguire Massage (ed. 4) 1x4 These frictions are ap- 
plied in every possible direction, now in a rectangular way, 
now obliquely describing spires and concentric.. curves. 

3 . A curl or wreath of smoke, etc. 

1699 Garth Dispens. 7 Aromatick Clouds in Spires ascend. 
17x6 Cheyne Philos . Princ, Nat. Relig. J. 65 Air seems to 
consist of Spires contorted into small Spheies. 1769 Phil. 
Trans. LIX. 334 There was not a spire of smoke to be 
perceived. 

+ 4 . As the name of a shell. ObsM 1 

x68x Grew Musseum 1. vi. i. 132 The Leyel-Whirle, or the 
Spire. 

5 . Conch. The upper convoluted portion of a 
spiral shell, consisting of all the whorls except the 
body-whorl. 

1822 J. Parkinson Outl. Oryctol. 130 A shield-formed, 
subcorneal univalve; no spire. 1831 G. F. Richardson 
Geol. (185s) 240 The spire forms a very important feature in 
the univalves, and on its being raised, flattened, concealed, 
or reversed, depend many of the generic and specific dis- 
tinctions of the shells. 1870 Rolleston Aniin. Life 51 The 
greater part of the shell has been removed, but a part of the 
spire has been left. 


6 . attrib. and Comb., as spite-shell, -ward adj.; 
spire-bearer Conch., a spirifer. 

1713 Petiver Aguat. Arum. Amboitue ix, Thread listed 
Spire-shell. x88o Linn. Soc. Jml. XV. 104 A broader fur- 
row, in the bottom of which runs the suture on the spire- 
waid side of a fine rounded thread. 1881 Cassells Nat. 
Hist. V. 265 The Spire-Bearers. Thename .is derived from 
the spiral shape assumed by the calcareous labial appendages 
which nearly fill the intenor of the dorsal valve. 

+ Spire, sbP Sc. Obs. = Speer sb. 1 

1768 Ross Helenore 136 I’s no seek near the fire,_ — Let me 
but lest my weary banes, Behind backs at the spire. 1806 
R. Jamieson Pop. Ballads II. 406 The spire in a cottage, is 
properly the stem 01 leg of an earth-fast couple, reaching 
from the floor to the top of the wall. 

Spire, sbfi rare. Var. of Spayaed. 

The form may be due to Spire sb. 1 6 b. 

1836 ‘ Stonehenge 1 Brit, Rur. Sports 1. x. 82 The Brocket 
has only small {projections, called knobbers, with small brow 
antlers ; the Spire a brow antler [etc.]. x886 Elworthy W. 
Som. Word-bk, 700 Spire, . . a male deer of three years old. 

Spire, sb.<i Coal-mining. (See quot.) 

1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-m. 231 Spires, coal of a bard, 
dull, slaty nature, and difficult to break up. 

Spire, Sc. variant of Speer sbP (spray). 

Spire (spai°i), v . 1 Also 5-6 spyre, 6 spyer. 
[f. Spire sb.l Cf. Norw. and Sw. spira, Du. spire, 
in sense 1.] 

1 . intr. Of seeds, grain, etc. : To send forth or 
develop shoots, esp. the first shoot or acrospire ; to 
germinate, sprout. Also with out. Now rare or 
Obs. (Cf. Spear vP) 

c 1323 Gloss. W. de Bibbesw. in Wright Voc. 158 Ben 
gentile, [wel atome (? acome) ; v.r.] spired. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xvn. xlui. (Tollem. MS.), Many men hangen 
oynones and garlek in ]?e smoke ouer Jie fyte, .. for pey 
schulde noujt spire and growe. Ofte oynones and garlek 
spire)?, b ou 3e J?ey be noujt in er)?e. c 1440 Pall ad. on Husb. 
in. 1034 Now curneles of mixe hit is to keste In molde in 
sum vessel], so fele attonys As wel may spire. 1471 Ripley 
Comp. Alch. hi. xvii. in Askm. (1652) 143 Then shall thy 
seeds both roote and spyre. *377 Harrison England 11. vi. 
95 b/2 The workeman not suffnng it [malting barley],, to 
trice any heate, whereby the bud ende sboulde spire. 1679 
Evelyn Sylva (ed. 3) 8 IT they [i.e. seeds] spire out before 
you sow them, be sure you commit them to the earth before 
the Spiout grows dry. 1728 Phil. Trans. XXXV. 560 As 
they [crocus roots] then begin to spire, and are ready to 
shew themselves above Ground. 1763 Museum Rust. III. 
223 There is a sure disappointment in buying such grain, as 
the kerns will spire at different times. 

transf. 1382 Stanyhukst Aincis r. (Arb.) 27 Thee Troian 
Caesar shal spire fro this auncetrye regal. 

+ b. trans. To produce; to put forth. Obs. rare. 

1390 Spf.nser F. Q. iii. v. 52 In..iace Of woman kind it 
fairest flowre doth spire, And beareth fruit of honour and 
all chast desire. 1391 — Ruins Time Ded., The seede of 
most entire loue . . 5 which taking roote . . would in their riper 
strength . .[have] spiied forth fruit of more perfection. 

2 . intr. Of plants, corn, etc. : To run up into a 
tall stem, stalk, or spike ; to grow upwards instead 
of developing laterally. Now dial. 

1308 Trevisa, Barth. De P. R. xvii. lxxvi. (Bodl. MS.), 
?if pei bej? i-suffred in J?e bigynnynge to growe to swij>e 
pan j?ei spire)? & sedej? to sone & lesep to sone here fairenes 
& grene coloure. c 1440 Promp. Para. 469 Spyryn, as come 
and oper lyke, spico. 1330 Palsgr. 728, 1 spyer, as come 
dothe whan it begynneth to waxe rype, je espte. a 16x8 
Sylvester New Jerusalem 31 Wks. (Grosart) II. 258 There, 
Mead and Field, spring, spire, and yeeld. 1669 Worlidge 
Syst. Agric. (1681) 163 As often as they spire, crop them. 
«o6 Phillips (ed. Kersey), To Spire, to grow up into an 
Far, as Corn does. 1828 Carr Craven Gloss., Spire, to shoot 
up luxuriantly. 1841 Hartshorne Salop. Ant. Gloss., ■Sj&Vv, 
to grow rapidly, shoot upwards quickly. 1894 HESLOPiVPr. 
thumbld. Glass, s.v,, A tree or plant which shoots out in 
length and not proportionately in breadth is said to spire. 

3 . To rise or shoot up into a spire or spire-shaped 
form ; to rise or extend to a height in the manner 
of a spire ; to mount or soar aloft. Also with up. 

a. Of flames or fire. 

1591 Spenser Ruins Rome 220 As ye see huge flames spred 
diuerslie, Gathered in one vp to the heauens to spyre. 1632 
Culverwel Lt. Nat. 1. xviin (1661) 163 The Candle of the 
Lord ;. . 'tis fain to spire up, and clim.be up. .in a Pyramidal 
form. 18x6 J. Hodgson in J. Raine Mem. (1857) I- *8* The 
flame of its wick spired slightly into length. 1839 Ure Diet. 
Arts 993 If the up begins to spire, he drops down on one 
knee, and holding the candle near the pavement, gradually 
raises it up. 1867 G. Macdonald Disciple, etc. 53 Each 
ripple waves a flickering fire,.; They laugh and flash, and 
leap and spire. 

b. Of edifices, rocks, etc. 

2687 A, Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. n. 60 A square Mina- 
ret that spiies into a Pyramid. 1748 Anson’s Voy. 1. vii. 74 
These rocks terminate in a vast number of ragged points, 
which spire up to a prodigious height. 1790 Pennant Lon- 
don (1813) 581 They spire into very elegant pinnacles. 1818 
Milman Samor 308 Sudden around 'gan spire the moun- 
tain tops. 1872 Tennyson Gareth fy Lynette 302 A city . . 
Which Merlin's hand. .had touch'd, and every wheie-.tipt 
with lessening peak And pinnacle, and bad made it spire to 
heaven. 

c. Of leaves, branches, or trees. 

1707 Mortimer Husb. 330 It will be convenient, .to leave 
a leading Branch near the top to spire up and cover the 
wound. 1712 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 136 The leaves 
only grow at the Top longwise^ pointed as those of the 
Flower-de-lis, spiring, and opposite one to the other. 1798 
Coleridge Picture 115 The crowded firs Spire from thy 
shores, and stretch across thy bed. 1870 Baring-Gould In 
Exitn Israel I. i. x'l’he upstart poplars.. spite above the 
venerable trees. 

d. In fig. use. 


SPIBE, 


SPIRING. 


-67a Temple Ess., Govt. Wks. 1720 I. 105 A Common- 
wealth, the more it takes in of the general Humour and 
Bent of the People, and the more it spires up to a Head by 
the Authority of some one Person. 1857 Emerson Poems, 
Sphinx xvi. Wks. (Bohn) I. 398 Uprose the merry Sphinx, 
And crouched no more in stone;. .She spired into a yellow 
flame ; She flowered in blossoms red. 

4 . irons . a. To build up in the form of a spire, 
b. To direct or point upwards, c. To pierce with 
a sharp and lofty peak. 

1750 Wren Parelitalia 307 The Ground-work being settled, 
they had nothing else to do but to spire all up as they could, 
1839 BAtLry Festns 53 Nay, I love Death. But Immortality) 
with finger spired, Points to a distant, giant world. . 1874 
Lanier In Absence iii. Poems (1892) 75 An Alp sublime.. 
Spiring the world's prismatic atmosphere. 

+ Spire, ». 2 Obs. Also 5-6 spyre. [ad. OF. 
spirer, espirer (=Sp. and Pg. espirar, It. spirare), 
or L. spirdre to breathe.] 

1 . intr. or absol. To breathe ; to blow gently ; to 
come forth or out as breath. Also fig. 

138a Wyclip Ecclus. xliii. 17 In his wil shal spiren, or 
brethen, out the south, a 1393 Hylton Scuta Perf. 11. xli. 
CMS. Bodl 592), pe hooli goost spireji where he wole & J>ou 
heerist his voice, but |rou woost not fro whennes he comejj 
or whidir he goth 1336 Pilgr. Perf. (1531) 59 b, Let the 
swete odour of deuocyon and prayer spyre out and ascende 
vp to thy lorde and spouse. 1535 Jove Apol. Tintiale (Arb.) 
24 Here may ye smel out of what stynkyng breste and poy- 
soned virulent throte thys peivisshe Pystle spyrethe and 
breathed forthe. 

2 . trans. To breathe (air, etc.). Const, into. 

138a Wyclip Gen. ii. 7 The Lord God thanne fourmede 

man of the slyme of the erthe, and spiride in to the face 
of hym an entre of breth of lijf. 

3 . To breathe forth or out, to create or produce 
by the agency of the breath. 

Used in the pa. pple. of the Holy Spirit in relation to the 
other Persons of the Trinity. 

1435 Misyn Fire of Love 16 pe sone is cald, he-caus of pe 
fadyr he Is gottyn ; J?e holy goste, be-caus of both j>e holy 
fader & holy sone he is spiryd. 1613 Day Dyall iii. (1614) 
49 He is tearmed a Spirit,, .because he is spired or bieathed 
from the Father ana the Sonne. 1645 Ussher Body Div . 
(1647) 86. 

b. To pour out by or as by bieathing ; to emit 
or girt forth (odour). 

1640 Lovelace Poems 77 The rosin-lightning [should] flash, 
and Monster spire Squibs, and words hotter then bis fire. 
1637 W. Morice Coena qitasi Koivij Def. xviii. 321 The leaves 
. .gently toucht do spire forth an excellent odour. 

Spire (spoiej), 2/. 3 [f. Spike ji.3] intr. To 
curl, twist, or wind spirally ; to make a spiral 
curve] esp. to mount or soar with spiral movement. 

Sometimes difficult to distinguish from Spire v . 1 

x 6 oj Topskll Pourf. Beasts 34 The homes [of the Bonasus] 
are recurued, . .so that they do not spire directly do wneward 
but rather forward. 1718 Entertainer No. 41. 280 It is a 
Fitchy-smoak, and wheresoever it curls and spues, there 
we may. .find the. . Fire of Virtue. 1824 Miss L. hi. Haw- 
kins Annalinell. 232 The whirlwind came spiring upwards. 
a 1850 Beddoes Poems (1851) 214 The amazed circle of scared 
"eagles Spire to the clouds. 1895 Yeats Poems 225 The 
worms that spired about his hones. 

Spire, obs. form of Speer z/.i 

f Spire-alum. Obs .™ 1 Some variety of alum. 

c 1375 Lilt. Red Bh. Bristol (190a) II. 6 Qe nul alym soit 
vsee nule part en la ville en oueraigne forsqe Spyralym, 
Glasalym, et Bokkau. 

t Spired, ppl- a . 1 Obs. [f. Spire ».i 1.] Of 
barley: Sprouted; spoilt on this account for 
brewing purposes. 

1348 Act 2-3 Edw. VI, c. 10 § 2 Any Malte not beinge 
well and sufficiently made, or beinge made of niowburnte 
or spired Barley. 1649 Thorpe Charge at York Assizes 28 
If any Malt-maker do not make his Malt of good and sweet 
Barley, not Mow-burnt or Spired Barley. 170a Guide Con- 
stables 46 Malt, .made of.. spired barly. 

Spired (spabid), {ppl.) a. 2 [f. Spire j 3 . 2 ] 

1 . Having a tapering, sharp-pointed top ; peaked. 

x6ii Speed Theatr. Gt. Brit. (1614) 113 The Severne, . . 

whose head rising from the spired mountains Plymllimon 
[etc.]. z6soin Archaeol. (1779) V.434 There is one piramide 
in spired pinacle of marble. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 1, 501 
Black, rocky, and marked with rugged spired tops. 

b. Of a steeple, tower, etc. : Provided with or 
carrying a spire. 

Also as the second element in combs. 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 248 An exceeding high 
spired steeple. 1681 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 
334 Huge spired steeples, with a gallant ring of Bells. x68a 
Wheler Journ. Greece 11. 202 On the top of the Hill is a 
tound spired Tower. *779 Mason Eng. Gard. in. 173 Of 
some old Fane, whose steeple's Gothic pride Or pinnacled, 
or spir'd, would bolder rise. 1888 W. E. Henley Bh. Verses 
137 Like rampiied walls the houses lean, All spired and 
domed and tuireted. 

fig. 1831 Whittier Chapel Hermits xix, The breaking 
day, which tips The golden-spired Apocalypse I *863 E. 
Burritt Walk to Land's End 430 A great human piayer 
spired with faith and towering heavenward. 

2 . Sharply-pointed; tapering, rare. 

1670-1 Narborouch Jrnl. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1694) 
16 Three Tropick Birds., with a long spired Tail as big as 
Pigeons. 

3 . Of plants : Stemmed, spiked. In combs., as 
high-, sharp-spired. 

1780 Beckford Italy (1834) I. 263 Above the hut, their 
appearance was truly formidable, bristled over with sharp- 
spired dwarf aloes. 1838 Mary Howitt Birds <$• FI. 63, I 
love sweet flowers of every sort, High-spired or trailing low. 
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Spived, (ppl-) rare. [f. Spire sb.% or v. 3 ] 
f f. Spiral in appearance or form. Obs .— 1 
c 1623 Lodge Poor Mans Talent (Hunter. Cl) 73 Yf k 
[sediment of urine] be white, equall, and spired, it signifieth 
that the patientt is of a good Constitution of boddie. 

2 . Conch. Having a spire. 

1891 in Cent. Diet, 

Spire-grass. [Spire sb . 1 Cf. Spear-grass.] 
fa. = Spear-grass i, Spear wort 3. Obs. b. One 
or other of various reeds or sedges. Cf. Spear- 
grass 2. Now dial. 

x6*6 Bacon Sylva § 365 Where Alleyes are close Giavelled, 
the Earth putteth forth, the first yeare, Kn ot-grasse and after 
Spire-grasse. 1629 Drayner Conf. (1647) Atv b, There are 
many watry plashes, and much rotten Spire-grasse in it 
1831 Sternberg Norihampt. Dial., Spire-grass , a tall 
species of sedge, growing on fenny land. 1831 Meredith 
Flower of Ruins Poems 33 The little harebell leans On the 
spire-grass that it queens, With bonnet blue. 

Spireless (spais'iles), a. [f. Spire Desti- 
tute of a spire or spires. 

1833 Chalmers in Hanna Mem. (1851) III. xix. tar Re- 
entered the town neat its singular and spireless church. 1894 
Outing XXIV. 317/1 At early dawn when the huge spireless 
towers were becoming gradually distinct. 

Spirelet (spaioulet). [f. Spire sb . 1 + -let.] 
A small spire, esp. one erected on. a church tower 
or turret. (Freq. from c 1850.) 

1848 B. Webb Coni. Ecclesiol. 257 The tower is square of 
brick, with an octagonal lantern, and above all a tall spirelet. 
1867 Baring-Gould Path Just 120 A small religious house 
hard by, with a spirelet and bell. 1894 Ch. Q. Rev. Apr. 32 
In most cases the central tower of their churches' becomes a 
mere spirelet. 

attrio. igoo Jml. R. A rchsol. Inst. LVII. 3 It had aplain 
spirelet top with a finial. 

f Spire-steeple. Obs. Also spire steeple. 
[Spire sb - 1 ] A steeple surmounted by a spire ; a 
church spire ; m Spire sb . 1 8. (Common from 
c 1610 to £1725.) 

i5S9 Morivyng Evonym. 78 Upon this necke standeth the 
head of brasse with a top like a spire steple. 1610 Holland 
Camden's Brit. 700 A very faire Church [at Ripon],. .with 
three high spire-steeples. 1633-36 Cowley Davtdeis Notes 
59 A Pyramide is a Figuie broad beneaLh, and smaller and 
sharper by degrees upward, ’till it end in a Point, like our 
Spire-Steeples. 1725 in Picton L'pool Munic. Rec. (1886) 
II. 70 This Council 1.. being very desirous.. to erect a con- 
venient church, with aproper spiie steeple. 2784 R. Bags 
Barham Downs I. 7 From the window of the parlour.. I 
have a view of a tall spire-steeple. 1809 Coleridge Friend 
23 Nov. 223 An instinctive taste teaches men to build their 
churches in flat countries with spiie-steeples. 

Spirewise, adv. ? Obs. [f. Spire sb . 1 + -wise.] 
In the manner of a tapering spire ; pyramidally. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry n. vi. (i6ir) 56 A Cheveron is an 
ordinary fotmed of a two fold line spirewise or pyiamidall. 
1658 Rowland tr. Moufet's Theat. Ins. 930 Some of them build 
their nests spire wise out of day. 1683 Lorrain tr. Muret's 
Rites Funeral 38 A kind of Square Tower, . . and on the top 
of it were four little Towers made Taper or Spire-wise. 

t Spirey. obs .- 1 [? ad. F. spirie.) — Spirasa. 
17x3 Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 220 Curran leaved Spirey. , 
glows wild in Canada and Virginia. 

Spirey, obs. form of Spirt a. 
t Spirget. Obs. Also 7 spurges. [Of obscure 
origin : cf. Spirket sb. 1 ] A pin or peg for hanging 
things on. 

1367 Golding Ovid's Met. vm. 830 There hung a Boawle 
of Beeche upon a spuget by a ring. 1691 Ray S'. <j- E. Co. 
Words ir4 A Spierget, a Tagge or piece of Wood to hang 
any thing upon. 

Spiric (spoia-rik), a. and sb. Geom. rare. [ad. 
Gr. trneipiK-bs, f. andpa SEIRE sb. 3 Cf. F. spirique. ] 
a. adj. Of or pertaining to, having the form of, a 
tore or toius. b. sb. A plane section of a torus. 

1788 T. Taylor Proclus I. r34 But, with respect to these 
sections, the conic weie invented by Menaechmus,..But the 
spitic by Perseus. 1891 in Cent. Diet. 

So Spi'xical a, Obs .— 1 

1788 T. Taylor Proclus 1. 134 Conic, or spirical sections 
are generated from a particular section of solids. 

Spiricle (spab'rik’l). Bot. [dim. of Spire sb. 3] 
A minute coiled thread ia the coating of certain 
seeds and achenes, which uncoils when moistened. 
1891 in Cent. Diet. 

Spirifer (spsisTifai). Palstont. [raod.L. spiri- 
fer (Sower by, 1816), f. L. spira Spire sbfi + -fer 
bearing.] A genus of fossil brachiopods, found 
abundantly in the Silurian, Devonian, and Carboni- 
ferous formations, characterized by long highly- 
developed spiral appendages ; a member or species 
of this genus, or of the family Spirferidse of which 
it is the type. Also attrib. 

1833 Penny Cycl. III. 125/r A particular kind of fossil- 
shell, named a spirifet, has indeed been detected in it. 1839 
Del a Beche Rep. Geol. Cornwall, etc. iii. 47 Those seams 
which contain casts of broken vertebial columns of..spiii- 
fers, and corals. 187a H. A. Nicholson PalscontoL 205 The 
true Spirifers are mainly Silurian and Devonian. 1890 
Geikie Class-Bk. Geol, (ed. 2) xix. 266 The Dei onian system 
[contains]. .Cypridina-sbales, Spirifer sandstone. 

Spiri ferous (sjiaiarHeras), a . 1 [ad. mod.L. 
spirifer{j*s ) or F. spirifire : cf. prec.] 

1 . Conch. Having a spire. 

1839 in Mayne Med. Lex. 

2 . JPalseont. Of a brachiopod; Having spiral 
appendages. 


1891 in Cent. Diet. 

Spiri'ferous, a . 2 Geol. [f. Spirifer + -ous.] 
Containing or yielding spirifers. 

*888 Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 507/2 The spiriferous sandstone 
on the Denison Plains.. is doubtless Palaeozoic. 

Spiriform (spsia'rifpim), a. [ad. mod.L. spiri- 
formis or F. spiriforme.] Having the form of a 
spire or spiral. 

1841 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. 450 In all essential par- 
ticulars this spiriform viscirs is precisely analogous to the 
laminated cavity of the Nautilus. 1861 Holme tr. Moquin - 
Tandem n. vn. iii. 349 The females [of the Trichocephalus ] 
ai e al ways straight ; never spiriform, like the males. 1892 F. 
Galton Finger Prints v. 77 A series of rings, spirals, and 
plaits . . breaking away into a . . spiriform arrangement. 

Spirillar (spabrrlai), a. [f. Spirill-um 4 -ar.] 
Of or belonging to the bacterial genus Spit ilium ; 
resembling a spirillum ; characterized by the pre- 
sence of spirilla. 

1891 in Cent. Diet. 1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 310 We 
should find that some of its descendants are spirillar. Ibid. 
952 Blood, .containing the spirillar organisms. 1904 Brit. 
Med. Jml. 17 Sept. 654 The pseudo-leucocytes that are 
present in the blood in.. spirillar fever. 

Spirillosis (spaiarilou-sis). Path, [See next 
and -osis.] A disease or affection characterized by 
the presence of spirilla. 

xgo4 Jml.Microsc. Soc. Feb. 100 Spirillosis of Fowls. — In 
the blood they found a spirillum and this blood pioduced the 
disease in other fowls. 

I! Spirillum (spai®ri’l»m). PI. spirilla. 
Bacteriol. [mod.L., dim. of L. spira Spire 
A genus or group of bacteria characterized by 
a spiral structure ; any member of this genus, esp. 
the species found in the blood in relapsing fever. 

1875 Huxley & Martin Elem. Biol. 28 Spirillum. Elon- 
gated unjointed threads rolled up into a more or less peifect 
spiral : frequently two spirals intertwine. 1878 Brisiowe 
ih. Pract. Med. (ed. a) 134 Spirilla are moving spiral fila- 
ments of extreme tenuity. 1893 Westm. Gaz. 8 Nov. 8/x The 
water used in making the creams teemed with micrococci, 
bacilli, and spirilla. 

b. Spirillum fever, relapsing fever. 

1886 Pye-Smith Fagge’s Princ. <S - Pract. Med. I. 201 With 
the analogy of spirillum fever to guide us. 1897 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. II. 368 In spirillum fever there is no lash, 
f Spirinche. Obsr 1 [ad. med.L. spirinchns, 
spiringus : see Spibliitg.] A smelt. 

«i68a Sir T. Browne Acc. Fishes Norfolk Wks. 1835 IV. 
331 Spirinches, or smelt, in great plenty about Lynn, 
Spiring (spaia-riq), vbl. sb. 1 [f. SPIRE za 1 ] 
The action of the verb in various senses; also cotter., 
a shoot or sprout. 

c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret . t Gov. Lordsh. 73 Trees er cled with 
newe leuys, J>e erthe ys fairwythspirynges. 1707 Mortimer 
Husb. 376 They will be the taller and streighter by being 
forced up by the Wood that grows about them; tho'a deep 
Soil.. contributes much to their spiring. 1733 W. Ellis 
Chiltem <S- Vale Farm. 158 It is freed from the risque of 
Spiring before the Nut is put into the Ground. 

t Spi ring, vbl. sbA Obsr 1 [f. Spire v. 2 ] A 
breathing ; a blowing. 

*534 More Anew. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 106 1/1 Christ., bode 
him meruayl not therof, no more then of y° spiring or mouing 
of the spinte or of y® wind. 

Spiring (spais-rig), ppl. a. 1 [f. Spire v. 1 ] 

1 , That spires or rises up taperingly to a point ; 
freq. poet, or rhet., soaring aloft or reaching to a 
great height : a. Of edifices, rocks, etc. 

1538 Lkland Itin. vm. (1909) III. 59 The old building of 
the chirch of the abbay remayneth having ii. goodly spiring 
steples. 1613-6 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. iv, Carved Monu- 
ments, Spiring Colosses and high raised rents. 1738 [G. 
Smith]' Cur. Relai II. 27s Surrounded.. by spiring Rocks, 
some eight, some sixteen, and others thirty Foot high. 1774 
Pennant Tour Scotl. in 1772, 343 Spiring summits of vast 
Mountains. 1800 Bentham in Ess. Goth. Archil. 85 This 
chapel.. is suppoited by strong spiring buttresses. *823 
Stranger's Comp. Cambr. 53 From its roof rises a spiring and 
aiiy lantern. *906 Cornford Defenceless I si. 30 The grace- 
ful lines, the spiring masts,., suggest swift motion. 

b. fig. Of the spirit. 

1618 Lithgow Pilgr. Farewell A iij, Prayse-worthie Pil* 
grime, whose so spiring Sprite Restes not content, incentred 
in one Soyle. 

c. Of trees. (Cf. Spiral a. 2 b.) 

1707 _Mortimer Husb. 390 If each other of these Trees be 
a spiring Tiee, and the odd one between, a Fruit-tree to 
spread. 1801 Southey Thalaba 1. xxiii, All trees that bend 
with luscious fruit, . . Or point their spiring heads to heaven. 
Z857THOREAU Maine W. ii. (1867) 102 The lofty, spiring tops 
of the spruce and fir. x886 Mrs. Caddy Footsteps J. D' Arc 
12 The spiring groves of distant elm and poplar are thrown 
out by the white clouds. 

2 . Of grass or plants : Shooting, sprouting ; run- 
ning up into a spire or stem. 

161a Drayton Poly-olb. xvi, 48 Where now thesharp-edg r d 
scythe shears up the spiring grass. 1677 Plot Oxf crash. 241 
They, .plough it early in the year as soon as their clay is 
fallowed, and then there will spring some spiring-grass that 
will' keep it from scorching. 1863 W. W. Story Roba di R. 
II. iv. 113 Their spiring weeds that grow out of the eaves 
of the.. moss-stained tiles. 

t Spi'ring, ppl. a . 2 Obsr 1 [f. Spire v.-] 
Respiring. 

1577 Grange Gold. Aphrod., etc. Q ivb, Yet I forlorne a 
doleful] .wight,. .Doe wishe me set farre from the light : And 
rtdde of this my spyring breath. 

Spi'riug,///. g.3 rare- 1 , [f. S pires. 3] Spiral; 
winding spirally. 
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187* Tennyson Last Toiim. 510 She heard the feet of 
Tristram grind The spiring stone that scaled about her tower. 
Spirit (sprrit), sb. Forms : a. 3- spirit, 4-6 
-ite, 4-5 -itt, 4, 6 spiry te, 5 spiry t, 9 dial, spirut ; 
4-6 spyrite, 5 -itte, -id, -nt, -ete, 5-6 -it, 4-5 
spyryt, 5-6 -yte. 0 . 5 sperete, -ite, 5-6 speryt, 
5, 7, 9 sperit, 9 sperrit. See also Spibt, Speight, 
and Spbite. [a. AF. spirit ( espirit ), spirite, = OF. 
esperit, -ite, esprit (mod.F. esprit), or ad. L. spirit- 
us (It. spirito , Pg. espirito , Sp. espiritu ) breathing, 
breath, air, etc., related to spirare to breathe. 

Mod.F. has also spirite in the sense of 'spiritualist*. In 
G-, Da., and Sw. the L. form spiritus occurs, chiefly in 
sense ax. 

The earlier English uses of the word are mainly derived 
from passages in the Vulgate, in which spiritus is employed 
to render Gr. irvevfia Pneuma and Heb. nil rilah, The 
translation of these words by spirit (or one of its variant 
forms) is common to all versions of the Bible from Wyclif 
onwards.] 

I. 1 . The animating or vital principle in man 
(and animals) ; that which gives life to the phys- 
ical organism, in contrast to its purely material 
elements ; the breath of life. 

In some examples with implication of other senses. 
c 1150 Gen. 4 Ex. 203 Goa made Adam, and his licham 
of erde he nam, And blew Sor-in a liues blast, . . A spirit ful 
of wit and sckil. 1340 Ayenb. gs pet body of man is., be 
vileste bet is, and be spirit of man is be zaule, and ys be 
nobleste b>ng an pe hejeste sseppe pet may by. 138a 
Wyclif Eccl. iii. 2x Who kne;, if the spirit of the sonus of 
Adam steje vp aboue, and if the spirit of bestis go doun 
bynethe? 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Jos. ii. 26 For euen as the 
bodie without the spirit is dead : so also faith without workes 
is dead. x6xx Bible Wisd. xvi. 14 The spirit when it is 
gone foorth returneth not ; neither the soule receiued vp, 
commeth againe 1667 Milton P. L. x. 784 Least that pure 
breath of Life, the Spirit of Man,., cannot together petish 
With this corporeal Clod. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. 
Person, Thus, a Man, tho' consisting of two very different 
Things, viz. Body and Spirit, is not two Persons. 1830 
Tennyson In Mem. lvi, The spirit does but mean the 
breath. 1833 Abp. Thomson Laws Th. (ed. 3) 61 When the 
breath is exhaled the spirit remains immortal, 
transf. 1383 Wyclif John vi. 64 The wordis that I haue 
Spokun to 3ou, ben spirit and lyf. 171a J. James tr. Le 
Blonds Gardening 201 Water-works are the Life of a 
Garden ; *tis these.. which animate and invigorate it, and, 
if I may so say, give it new Life and Spirit. 

b. In phrases denoting or implying diminution 
or cessation of the vital power, or the recovery of 
this. Also transf., life-blood. 

In vaiious Biblical passages used with reference to pro- 
found discouragement, or recovery from this : cf. sense 13. 

a. X300 Cursor M. 12075 And sone pe spirit pat was fledd 
Agam come in pat ilk stede. 138a Wyclif Luke viii. 53 
And her spirit turnyde a^eyn, and sche roos anon. Ibid. 
xxiii. 46 And he seymge thes things, sente out the spirit 
[v.r. Jaf vp the goost], ether diede. a 1425 tr. A? dome's 
Treat. Fistula, etc. 38 Neperlesse pai may.. moue almost 
to pe breping out of pe spirit. 1606 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. iv. 
xv. 58 Now my Spirit is going, I can no more. 1611 Bible 
Judg. xv. 19 When he had drunke, his spirit came againe, 
and he reuiued. 1720 Pope Iliad xvm. 120 Let me revenge 
it on proud Hectors heart, Let his last spirit smoke upon 
my dart. # , 

transf. 2593 Shaks. John iv. i. xxo There is no malice in 
this burning cole, The breath of heauen, hath blowne his 
spirit out. 

o. In contexts relating to temporary separation 
of the immaterial from the material part of man’s 
being, or to perception of a purely intellectual 
character. Chiefly in phr. in spirit '. 

138a Wyclif Rev. iv. a Anoon I was in spirit, and lo 1 a 
seete was put in heuen, and on the seete oon sittinge. c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) xiv. 61 In spirit he was rauischt intill 
heuen, whare he sawe heuenly priuetez. c 1440 A Iph. Tales 

a Si lie was ravisshid his spyrid fro his body vnto Pasch 
ay. 158* N. T. (Rhem.) Rev. i. xo, I was in. spirit on the 
Dominical day. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 406 In Spirit per- 
haps he also saw Rich Mexico . . , And Cusco in Peru. 1850 
Tennyson In Mem. xvii, For I in spirit saw thee move Thro' 
circles of the bounding sky. 

d. Incorporeal or immaterial being, as opposed 
to body or matter', being or intelligence conceived 
as distinct from, or independent of, anything phys- 
ical or material. (Cf. Mind sb . 1 17 f.) 

138a Wyclif John iii. 6 That that is born of spit it, is 
spirit. 1611 Bible Isaiah xxxi. 3 Now the Egyptians are 
men and not God, and their horses flesh and not spirit. 1690 
Locke Hum. Und. n. xxiii. (1693) 164 The primary Ideas 
we have peculiar to Body, as contradistinguished to Spirit. 
Ibid., The Ideas we have belonging, and peculiar to Spirit, 
are Thinking, and Will 17*3 Watts Logic (1736 ) 23 Modes 
belong either to Body or to Spirit, or to both. . . Modes of 
Spirit belong only to Minds. 183a Brewster Nat. Magic 
ii. xo The sentinel which guards the pass between the 
worlds of matter and of spirit. 1843 Bailey Festus (ed. 2) 
39 Spirit is soul Deified. 1898 Illingworth Div. Imman- 
ence i. s If matter and spirit are thus only known in com- 
bination, it follows that neither can be completely known. 

2 . The soul of a person, as commended to God, 
or passing out of the body, in the moment of 
death. 

C137S Sc. Leg. Saints i. (. Peter ) 730 And }>is he jalde Jm 
spyrit, of god in-to be halde. 138a Wyclif Luke xxiii. 46 
Fadir, in to thi hondis I bitake my spirit. 1509 Fisher 
Funeral Serm. C'tess RtckmondWVs, (1876) 309 Sone after 
. .she departed y elded vp her spyryte in to the handes of 
our lorde. xS8a N. T. (Rhem.) Acts vii. 39 They stoned 
Steuen . . saying : Lord lesus, receiue my spirit. x6xx 
Bible Luke xxiii. 46 Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit. x8as Scott Betrothed ConcL, If you come to an- 
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nounce the doom of this poor frame, may God be gracious ' 
to the spirit which must be violently dismissed from it 1 
b. The disembodied soul of a (deceased) person, 
regarded as a separate entity; =Soul sb. 11. 

*373 Barbour Bruce iv. 737 The Pithones..Rasit, throu 
hyr mekill slycht, samuell['s] sperit. 1436 Lydgate De 
Guil. Pilgr. 11960 To the body a spyryt spak,. .The spyryt 
in the weye stood ; The body . . hong on a tre. 1326 Ptlgr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 7 All tne holy sayntes that ben saued, 
and. also the damned spirytes in hell. 1360 Daus tr. 
Sleidane's Comm. 115 There by a signe made, he sheweth 
that he is the spirite of her. x6xx Bible Heb. xii. 23 To 
the generall assembly, ..and to the spirits of iust men made 
perfect.. 163a M ilton Penseroso 88 W here I may . . unsphear 
The spirit of Plato. 1741-* Gray Agrippina 14 ’Twould 
dash nis joy To hear the spirit of Britannicus Yet walks 
on. earth. 1790 Cowfer Mother s Picture 23 Hover'd thy 
spirit o’er thy sorrowing son, Wretch even then, life^ 
journey just begun? 1819 Shelley Cenci iv. i. 93 Her 
spirit shall approach the throne of God Plague-spotted with 
my curses. X840 Hood Open Question 143 Spirit of Kant 1 
have we not had enough To make Religion sad, and sour, 
and snubbish. 

fig. 174a Young Nt. Th. 11. 180 The spirit walks of ev’ry 
day deceas'd. 

3 . A supernatural, incorporeal, rational being or 
personality, usually regarded as imperceptible at 
ordinary times to the human senses, but capable 
of becoming visible at pleasure, and freq. conceived 
as troublesome, terrifying, or hostile to mankind. 

os 1300 Cursor M. 17288+449 Spirit has nauther flesch ne 
bone, as I now haf sothtly. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. IVace 
(Rolls) 8072 We fynde writen. .Of swylk manere of spyrites; 
Bytwyxte Jjb mone & jpe er)>e bei wone. 1387 Trevisa 
Htgden (Rolls) III. 279 We havep i-lerned of Socrates, bat 
was alway tendaunt to a spirit bat was i-cleped demon. 
1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 143 This Spyritte that 
al thy workys seyth ande parcewyth, 1483 Caxton G. de 
la TourF j, His wyf. .sayd it was the fende or elles the 
goblyn or somme spyryte. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 
xi 6 After that Luthers doctrine was spred abroad and 
knowen, those spirites..vanyshed cleane out of syght. 1396 
Shaks. x Hen. IV, nz. i. 32, I can call Spirits from the 
vastie Deepe. xSxo — Temp. 1. ii. 409 What, is't a Spirit? 

. .Beleeue me sir, It carries a braue forme. But ’tis a spirit. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 76 The conceit is excellent, 
and if the effect would follow somwhat divine, whereby we 
might communicate like spirits. 1667 Milton P. L, i. 423 
For Spirits when they please Can either Sex assume, or 
both. X72X Young Revenge m. i, Shut close the doors, That 
not a spirit find an entrance here. 1731-8 Swift Pohte 
Conv. no, I saw some thing in black, 1 thought it was a 
Spirit. i7gcj Wordsw. Nutting 54 With gentle hand Touch 
—for there is a spirit in the woods. 1841 Browning Pippa 
Passes Poems (1905) 173 As if God bade some spirit plague 
a world. 1897 Mary Kingsley JV. Africa 479 The spirit 
is malevolent: all native-made spirits are. xgoa J. M. 
Robertson Hist. Christianity 71 Mithia. .being the first 
of the seven planetary spirits on whose names the week was 
based. 

fig. 1830 Tennyson In Mem. cii, As down the garden- 
walks I move, Two spirits of a diverse love Contend for 
loving masterdom. 

transf. i860 Tyndall Glac, 1. ii. 22 We had, in fact, the 
Spirit of the Brocken before us. 

b. With qualifying terms, as evil, familiar, 
guardian, wicked, etc. 

CX340 Hampole Prose Treat. 5 For thare mayna wykked 
spyrite noye bare Ihesu es mekyll in mynde. c 1380 Wyclif 
Last Age Ch. (1840) 34 Alas, |>at no good spiryt dwellid 
wib me at my comynge into Goddis Chirche. 138a — 

1 Sam. xxviii. 7 There is a womraan bauynge a dyuynynge 
spirite in Endore. 1508- [see Damned ppl. a. 2]. a 1336 
Songs, Carols, etc. 69 pe spery tis infernall, all j>e hole rowte. 
X 555 - [see Evil a. 3 b]. 1365- [see Familiar a,y d]. 138a 
N. T. (Rhem.) Heb. i. 14 Aie they not al ministring spirits? 
x6xx Bible i Tim. iv. x Gluing heed to seducing spirits. 
1676 Charge in Office op Clerk of Assize 101 If any person 
have . . employed any wicked spirit, to any intent or purpose 
whatsoever. 17x1 [see Guardian 6 b], 1783 C. Wilkins 
tr. Bhaguat-Gheeta 68 The evil spirits are terrified. 1837 
Scott Highl. Widow v, The days and hours when the 
wicked spirits were supposed to have especial power over 
man and beast. 1860 Pusey Min. Profit. 30 It has been 
thought that the evil spirits assault mankind in a sort of 
order or method. 

transf. xs8x Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1, (1386) 38 The 
more they are in prosperitie, the more they are beset with 
Flatterers, . . whereof it commeth that Princes are euer be- 
sieged by these euill spirites. 

o. A being of this nature imagined as possessing 
and actuating a parson. 

138a Wyclif Matt. viii. 16 Thei hroujte to hym many 
bauynge deuelys, and he castide out spiritis by word. 138a 
— Acts xvi. 16 Sum wenche hauynge a spirit of dyuyna- 
cioun. 1346 Langley Pol. Verg. de Invent, 1. xviii. 33 To 
banish the Spirit out of y* Demoniake. 1651 [see Possess 
v. 3 b]. X7XI Shaftesb. Charac, (1737)111. 117 He had been 
seiz’d with this prophesying spirit-errant, processional, and 
saltant. X738 Chambers Cycl., Demoniac , ..a Person 
possess'd with a Spirit, or Demon. 1830 [see Possess v. 3], 
d. In generalized sense : A being essentially 
incorporeal or immaterial. 

c 1340 Hampole Pr, Consc. 3022 Bot now may som..aske 
how pe saul may fele payne, fat es nogbt elles bot a spirit. 
C1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 30a Hit is heresye to trowe 
bat Crist is a spiryt and no body. 1383 — John iv. 24 
God is a spirit. 1633 Binning Serm.g Angels and men 
next to Goa, are spirits, as He is a Spirit. <*1703 Burkitt 
On N. T., John iv. 24 God .. is not a bare spiritual substance, 
but a pure and perfect Spirit. 17x0 Berkeley Princ. Hum . 
Know l . 1, § 6 In my mind, or in that of some other created 
spirit.. or of some eternal spirit. 1876 J. Parker Paracl. 

1. i. 9 Man has a body, but he is a spirit. 

4 . With the and qualifying term, denoting some 
particular being of the above nature. 


137s Barbour Bruce iv. 758 [She raised] in his sted be 
euill spirit pat gaf grath ansueir hir to. a 1425 Cursor M, 
170 (Trin.), Iesu. .Was temptide with be spirit of wronge. 
c 144° A Iph. Tales 281 per was ane hermett j>at was tempid 
•with be spiritt of blasfemyng. 

1797 Coleridge This* Lime-tree Bower my Prison 42 Such 
hues As veil the Almighty Spirit, when He makes Spirits 

f erceive his presence. 1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 208/2 The 
ndians. .consider it as the dwelling of the Great Spirit, or 
* Manitou ’. 1843 Lytton Zicci 2 Hie Evil Spirit is pulling 
you towards him by the hair. 

5 . fa. One who kidnaps ; an abductor. Obs. 
1645 W hitelocke Mem. (1682) 140/1 An Ordinance agains 
such who aie called Spirits, and use to steal away, and take 
up children. 1686 Loud. Gaz. No. 2532/1 The frequent 
Abuses of a lewd sort of People, called spirits, in Seducing 
many of His Majesties Subjects to go on Shipboard [etc.]. 
x6go J. Child Disc. Trade x. 170 A sort of loose vagrant 
People,, .which Merchants and Masters of Ships, by their 
Agents (or Spirits, as they were called) gathered up about 
the Streets of London, and other places, 
b. Printing. (See quots.) 

1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing 373 The Press- 
man sometimes has a Week-Boy to take Sheets, as they are 
Printed off the Tympan. These Boys do.. black and davvb 
themselves j whence the Workmen do jocosely call them 
Devils ; and sometimes Spirits, and sometimes Flies. 1888 
Jacobi Printers' Vocab. iza Spirit, the evil genius of a chapel, 

c. (See quot.) 

1835 in Drewitt Bombay in Days Geo, IV (1907) 176, I 
shall gain the character here of a ‘spirit’,.. having met 
several times at his house ladies of spotted reputation, and 
who are not visited by any one. 
d. ellipt. The spirit duck. 

1784 Pennant A ret. Zool. II. 358 Called sometimes the 
Spirit, as is supposed, from its suddenly appearing again at 
a distance, after diving. 

II. 6. The Spirit of God (or the Lord), the active 
essence or essential power of the Deity, conceived 
as a creative, animating, or inspiring influence. 

13.. Cursor M. 7106 (Gott.), Sampson slou bat Ieon kene, 
pe spirit of godd in him was sene. 138a Wyclif Isaiah 
lxi. 1 The spirit of the Lord [is] vp on me. — 1 Cor . ii. ir 
What thingis ben of God, no man knowith, no but the 
spirit of God. 158a N. T. (Rhem.) Eph. iv. 30 And contris- 
tate not the holy Spirit of God. 1604 Hieron Wks. I. 480 
Were these inuented by Gods Spirit Or "found you them in 
holy writ? 1667 in Cath. Rec. Soc. Publ. III. 70 One of those 
. . happy trees vnto which the spirit of God compares a iust 
man. 184.x Trench Parab. xiii. 220 The infoiming Spirit 
of God which prompts the works and quickens the faith. 
187s Manning Mission H. Ghost i. x The Spirit of the Lord 
is God the Holy Ghost. 

b. The Holy Spirit, = Holy Ghost i. 

<*1300 Cursor M. 19413 (Edinb.), pe hali spirite oute of 
him spac. c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints x. (Matthew) 130 Eftyre 
cristis ascencione, be haly spynt of criste come done, c 1420 
Prymer 40 Take bou not fro me bin hooli spirit. 1549 
Bk. Com, Prayer, Ord. Priests, Laude and praise be to the 
father, . . And to the holy spirite. 1639, etc. [sea Procession 
sb. 4]. 1709 Watts Hymn, ‘Come, Holy Spirit ’ i, Come, 
Holy Spirit, heavenly Dove. 1881 N. T. (R. V.) Matt. i. x8 
The Holy Ghost, marg. Or, Holy Spirit : and so through- 
out this book. 1898 Chavasse Litton's Ch. Christ 18 Those 
who by the Holy Spirit have been convinced of sin. 
c. The Spirit, = prec. 

138a Wyclif Mark i. 12 Anon the Spirit puttide [Vulg. 
expulit J hym in to desert, a 1400 N. T. (Panes) Rom. viS. 
26 Pe Spirit also helpeb oure infirntyte. cx Szo M. Nisbkt 
John i. 32, I saw the spirit cummande doun as a dow fra 
heuen. 1346 Gardiner Declar. Joye 88 Baptisme y® sacra- 
ment of birth of y» spirite, as ye speake, in newe englyssh, 
and of the holly goost as the olde english turned it. a 1619 
Fotherby A theom. 11. xii. §2 (1622) 337 With diuine accents, 
tuning rarely right, Vnto the rapting Spirit, the rapted 
spright. 1679 Esiabl. Test 24 If the Spirit moves, he can 
disgorge himself against the Priests of Baal, the Hirelings. 
*8aa Shelley Chas. I, n. 223 The apostolic power with which 
the Spirit Has filled its elect vessels. 

d. So The Spirit of truth or f verity, etc. 

138a Wyclif John xiv. 17 He schal ?yue to 30U another 
coumfortour, the spirit of treuthe. ? a 1333 F rith A nsw. 
More L ij b, That spiry te of veryte whiche is sent from God 
our Father through our sauyour,., to lyghten our darke 
ignoraunce. 1531 Bible John xv. 26 When the comforter is 
come, . . whiche is the spirite of truthe. x8xg J. Montgomery 
Hymn, ‘ Lord God the Holy Ghost ' iii, Spirit of Light, ex- 
plore And chase our gloom away. 

7 . The active or essential principle or power of 
some emotion, frame of mind, etc., as operating on 
or in persons. 

138a Wyclif 2 Tim. i. 7 God 3af not to vs the spirit of drede, 
but of vertu, and of loue, and sobrenesse. c 1400 Love Bona- 
vent. Mirr. (1908) 6x Knowynge hym by the spirit of pro* 
phecie. 1331 Bible Isaiah xix. 14 The Lorde hathe made 
Egypte droncken wyth the spirite of erroure, and they 
shall vse it. 1360 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 129 One of 
them, as though he were moved with the spirite of propbecie, 
runeth up and downe the citie._ 1392 Shaks. Two Gent. v. 
iv. 55 The gentle spirit of mouing words, xfiox — Twtl. N. 

1. i. 9 O spirit of Loue, how quicke and fresh ait thou. 1675 
Owen Indwelling Sin (1732) i. 3 The effectual Power of the 
Spirit of Grace. 1703 in Bnecleuch Pap. (Mont. Ho.) 1 . 334 
The spirit of lying runs away with more torrys than ever I 
had tne honour to know. X779 Mirror No. 18, The dark 
and gloomy spirit of fanaticism, which prevailed so univer- 
sally. . during the last century. *8ao Belzoni Egypt jr Nubia 
111. 326 The spirit of contradiction excited by the illibeiality 
of travellers. 1833 Prescott Philip II, Ii. v. (1837) 247 The 
spirit of independence was fostered by the institutions of 
the country. 187a Morley Voltaire (1886) 250 A momentary 
self-indulgence m the spirit of party. 

b. With a : A tendency, inclination, impulse, 
etc., of a specified kind. 

1388 Wyclif Isaiah xix. 14 The Lord meddlid a spirit 
of errour in the myddis therof. 11430 Lydg, Min- Poems. 
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(Percy Soc.) 9 God the ffulfylle withe intelligence, And withe 
a spyrut of goostly sapience. Ibid., God send [thee] also 
..A spiryt..Of connyng, *596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, v. ii. 
64 A double spirit 0 £ teaching, and of learning. 17 6s 
Museum Rust. IV. 56 A certain spirit of improvement., 
has been promoted and carried on. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1776) I. x8 If possest with a spirit of theory, his 
imagination will supply the rest. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Vanderput 4- S. ix. 133 The old woman had infused a far- 
ther spirit of thankfulness into the suffering boy. 1844 Dis- 
raeli Coningsbym. i, A slight spirit of mockery played over 
his speech. 1859 C Barker Assoc. Pnnc. iii. 62 To foster 
a spirit of comprehensive patriotism. 

8. A particular character, disposition, or temper 
existing in, pervading, or animating, a person or 
set of persons ; a special attitude or bent of mind 
characterizing men individually or collectively. 

1361 Rastell Confut. M. Ivelles Serin. 137 Not onlye 
Moyses had the grace ofgouerning. but seuentie elders. . 
had imparted vnto them of his spirite and dignitie. 1388 
Kyd Househ. Phil. Wks. (igoi) 24a There mette vs another 
youth of lesse yeeres, but no lesse gentle spirit. 16x1 Shaks. 
Wint. T. n iii. 127 Ioue send her A better guiding Spirit. 
1663 SirT. Herbert Treat. (1677) 62 Observing in his pupil 
a Spirit fitted for the Government of that Monarchy. 168* 
Flavel Fear Ded , A dear friend from whom I have often 
had the fair idea and character of your excellent spirit. 171a 
Addison Sped. No, 363 P8 His Person, his Port, and Be- 
haviour, are suitable to a Spirit of the highest Rank. 1754 
Gray Progr. Poesy 81 Latium had her lofty spirit lost. 1836 
Froodd Hist. Eng. (1858) I. i. 34. By these measures the 
money-making spirit was for a time driven hack. 1897 
Cavalry Tactics 3 Like the quality of tact, the cavalry spirit 
is perceptible only by its results. 

b. The disposition, feeling, or frame of mind with 
which, something is done, considered, or viewed. 

1601 Bp. W. Barlow Serin. Paules Crosse Pref. 10 But 
from what spirit these objections proceede, may soone be 
gessed at. c 1680 Aubrey in Jngleby Shahs. Cent. Praise 
(x88o) 383 It seemed to him that he writt with the very 
spirit that Shakespear [did]. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. r. iv, 
It is not thy works, .but only tne Spirit thou workest in, 
that can have worth or continuance. 1861 M. Pattison 
Ess. (1889) I. 51 Such is the spirit in which the history of 
our ancestors is ordinarily propounded to us. 1864 Bryce 
Holy Rom. Emp. ix. (1875) 147 Otto laboured on his great 
project in a spirit almost mystic. 

8. A person considered in relation to his character 
or disposition j one who has a spirit of a specified 
nature : a. With preceding adjs. 

*S9i- [see Choice a. 1 b], 1398 E. Guilpin Skial. v, Here I 
converse with those diviner spirits Whose knowledge and ad- 
mire the world inherits. 1601- [see Master si. 1 24 a]. 1638 
Junius Paint. Ancients 10 Many lively spirits at length are 
most pittifully turned away from their forward course. 1635 
Fuller Ch Hist. ix. 194 Thus impossible it is to please fro- 
ward spirits. 1718 Free-thinker No. 56. 8 The Brave Spirits 
of France now strive to vindicate their Liberty in Religious 
Matters X746FRANCIS Ir. Horace, Epist.i.xlx. uLetthirsty 
Spirits make the Bar theirChoice. 1808 Scott in Lockhart I. 
i. 27 He is . .led to he the associate and companion of those in- 
ferior spirits with whom he is placed. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. i. I. 34 A few regiments of household troops are suffi- 
cient to overawe all the discontented spirits of a large capital. 
1883 Munch Guard. 29 Oct. 3/2 That the army, at least the 
mote active spirits within it, were discontented was notorious, 
b. With other forms of qualification, rare. 
x6o 3 Daniel Def. Rhime Wks. (1717) 21 Being, .in all Ages 
furnish d with Spirits fit to maintain the Majesty of her own 
Greatness. 011848 Ld. Herbert Hen. VIII (1683)93 So 
haughty were the major part of the spirits in this assembly, 
that, .they condemned Luther’s Books to the Fire. 1760-73 
H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) III. 8a Our ship, .was full 
manned, with about two hundred and seventy spirits,., 
ready, and desirous to go and meet death. 

10. The essential character, nature, or qualities 
something; that which constitutes the pervading 
or tempering principle of anything. (Common after 
1800.) 

1690 Temple Ess., Poetry Wks. 1720 1 . 241 The true Spirit 
or Vein of ancient Poetry. *731 Bradley Philos. Acc. Wks. 
Nat. 189 Which is enough to support the Spirit of Botany. 
1746 Francis tr. Horace , Epist. 11. i. 224 It breathes the 
Spirit of the tragic Scene. 1843 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1 . 11. 
iv. § 3 The spirit of the hills is action, that of the lowlands 
repose. 1888 Bryce A mer. Cotmnw. v. xciii. III. 298 To do 
so would be alien to the whole spirit of American legislation. 

b. The prevailing tone or tendency ofn particular 
period of time. 

x8ao Shelley Lett. Wks. 1880 IV. 166 It is the spirit of 
the age, and we are all infected with it. 1824 Landor Imag. 
Conv . Wks 1846 1 . 144 The spirit of the times is only to be 
made useful by catching it as it rises. 1884 Gladstone in 
Western Daily Press 22 Sept. 3/3 This legitimate process. . 
conducted in the spirit of the present day. 1891 Pall Mall 
G. 6 Aug. 3/1 The Spirit of the Age is against those who 
put party or programme before human needs. 

< 3 . The broad, or general intent or meaning of a 
statement, enactment, etc. Used in contrast to 
Letter j3.i 5. 

Suggested by the use of the words in 2 Cor. iii. 6. 

1802 Med, Jml. VIII. 288 Knowing, .that Magistrates 
are generally obliged to inflict penalties according to the 
Letter and not according to the Spirit of an Act. 1830 
Robertson Serm. Ser. in. vi. (1837) 84 His faith appears to 
have consisted in disbelieving the letter, almost as much as 
in believing the spirit of the promise. 

III. 11. The immaterial intelligent or sentient 
element or part of a person, freq. in implied or 
expressed contrast to the body. 

*38* Wycuf Ps, 1, 19 Sacrifise to God [is] a spiritt holly 
trublid. C1386 Chaucer Knt.’s T. 1907 Naught may the 
woful spirit in myn herte Declare a poynt of my sorwes 
smerte. a 1430 A un/ers of A rtk, xx, The holy goste, That 


enspyres alle sperites. .to come to that blysse._ 1331 Bible 
Luke i. 47 My spirite reioyseth in god my sauiour. 1383 T. 
Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. iii. _L 69 b, [They] teach 
them to learne some art or occupation, according to the 
capacitie of their spirit. 1604 £. G[rimstone] D' Acosta's 
Hist. Indies 11. iv. 88 As well in the fruites of the earth, as 
in the bodies and spirits of men. C1665 Mrs. Hutchinson 
Mem. Col. Hutchinson (1846) 5 But these things bounded 
not their great spirits. 1743 Francis ix. Horace, Odes 11. iii. 
2 In arduous Hours an equal Mind maintain, Nor Jet your 
Spirit rise too high. 1789 Cowper Queen’s Visit Land. 
65 That cot dial thought her spirit cheer’d. 1827 Hallam 
Const. Hist. iii. (1876) I. 162 They stood the trial of their 
spirits without swerving from their allegiance. 1843 Tenny- 
son Sir Galahad iv, My spirit beats her mortal bars. *873 
Morley Voltaire 7 Many new things, after which the spirits 
of others were unconsciously groping and dumbly yearning. 

b. In generalized sense, with the. 

138a Wyclif Baruch iii. 1 The soule in anguysshes, and 
the spirit tormentid crieth to thee, c 1440 Gesta Rom.. 4 
(Harl. MS.), pi flesch, pat dispisith alUverkis that pe spirite 
lovith. 01450 tr. De Imiiationeu. viii. 48 Blesfulis pat man 
whom . . he callip fi o tei es to pe ioy of pe spirit. 1360 Daus 
tr. Sleidaue's Comm. 55 Luther hath offended.. in.. not 
teaching those thinges, that are of the spirite. 1614 C. 
Brooke Ghost Rich. Ill, E iv, As the Catholick Spirit in Man 
applyes Each Sence and Organ, to their proper Ends. 1665 
R. Howard Four Plays, Committee iil 99 Saffron-posset- 
drink is very good against The heaviness of the Spirit 1781 
Cowper Hope 299 Hopes . . that cannot . . cheer the spirit, nor 
refresh the sight, x 873 E. White Life in Christ m.xx. (1878) 
298 In such cases the spiritual action must at flrst be directly 
on the spirit and not at all on the mind. 

c. Without article ; freq. in phr. in spirit. 

1382 Wyclif Rorn.xW. 11 Not slow in bisynesse, feruent. .in 

spirit. Ibid. 1 Cor. vii. 34 And a., may den thenkith what 
thingis ben of the Lord, that sche be hooiy in body and spirit. 
c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc ) 48 This rose of 
Jericho, . . Pore in spirit, parfit in pacyence. 158a N. T. 
(Rhem.) Luke x. si In that very houre he reioyced in 
spirit. 158a N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda's Conq. E. Ind. 
143 The Captaine Generali was inwardly moued in spirit. 
1663 Bp. Patrick Parab. Pilgr. xix, Losing moie time by 
these dejections of spirit. 1670 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xvi. 
§ 10 The poor mar( had not spirit enough to discern 
what was best for him. 1779 Mirror No. 10, Mr. Fleet- 
wood felt an unusual elevation of spirit. 1859 Thackeray 
Virgin, vi, Saddened and humbled, in spirit, the young 
officer presented himself after a while to his old friends. 
i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. viii. i. 167 note. This being the 
true distinction between flesh and spirit. 

12. The emotional part of man as the seat of 
hostile or angry feeling. 

*38* Wyclif 2 Chron. xxi. 16 Thanne the Lord rerede 
a3emus Joram the spirite of the Philisteis, and of Arabes. 
1607 Shaks. Tirnon iil v. 104 And not to swell our Spirit, 
He shall be executed presently. x6ix Bible Eccl. x. 4 If the 
spirit of the ruler rise vp against tbee, leaue not thy place. 
017x5 Burnet Own Time (1724) I. 467 The carelessness 
and luxury of the court came to be so much exposed that 
the King's spirit was much sharpened upon it x86a Trol- 
lope Oriey F. xiv, She was prepared for war and her spirit 
was hot within her, 

13. Mettle ; vigour of mind ; ardour ; courage ; 
disposition or readiness to assert oneself or to hold 
one’s own. 

1396 Shaks. i Hen. IV, iv. i. xoi All furnisht, all in Armes, 

. . As full of spirit as the Moneth of May. 1603 — Meas.for 
M. in. i, 2X2 I haue spirit to do any thing that appeares not 
fowls. 1643 in Clarendon Hist. Reb. vi. § 338 They have of 
late taken spirit, and begun to speak big words. 0 17x5 
Burnet Own Time (1734)11. 427 A man of more spirit than 
discretion. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones iv. viii, Molly had 
too much spirit to bear this treatment tamely. x8og Byron 
Bards £ Rev. (ed. a) Postscr., ‘The age of chivalry is over,’ 
or, in the vulgar tongue, there is no spirit now-a-days. 1863 
Stanley Jew. Ch. (1877) 2 . xv. 296 They replied with all 
the spirit of Arab chiefs. 1890 ‘ L. Falconer ‘ Mile. Ixe i. 
33 She consoled herself by describing what other people 
called disobedience as spirit, 

b. In the phr. with (. .) spirit. 

X748 Gray Alliance 93 What wonder if.. They guard with 
spirit what by strength they gain'd? 1799 Nelson 7 June 
in Nicolas Disp. (1846) VII. p. clxxxiv, Don Jose.. has on 
several occasions conducted himself with spirit. 1816 Scott 
Old Mort . xxxii, Ere Morton or Burley had reached the post 
to be defended, the enemy had commenced an attack upon 
it with great spirit, 1830 Marsyat King's Own xiii, The 
action was now maintained with spirit, but much to the dis- 
advantage of the cutter. 

e. Freq. in a man of spirit. 

7747 Hoadly Suspicions Husband 1. i, We Men of Spirit, 
Sir, are above it. 1780 Mirror No, 102, Youths entering 
on the stage of life are catched with the engaging appella- 
tion, ‘a man of spirit 1 . x8xa Lex. Bal. Pref. p. vi, They 
may be initiated into all the peculiarities of language by 
which a man of spirit is distinguished froma man of worth, 

14. a. A brisk or lively quality in things. 

1588 Kyd Househ. Phil . Wks. (1901) 272 The small wynes, 
and those of little spirite that quickly lose their strength. 
1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 229 Seeing., that nothing 
man eth the life and spirit of the invented things so much, as 
to force and strain them to a fore-determined purpose. 1686 
Horneck Crucif. Jesus (17x6) 190 Wine hath Briskness 
and Spirit in it. 185a Mrs. Stowe Uncle Touts C. xiv, So 
much motherliness and fuli-heartedness.. seemed to put a 
spirit into the food and drink she offered. 1874 H. H. Cole 
Catal.Ind. Art S. Kens, Mus. App. 281 The action and 
modelling of the conventional griffin has some spirit about it. 

b. Liveliness, vivacity, or animation in persons, 
their actions, discourse, etc. (Cf. 17 c.) 

0x700 Evelyn Diary x6 Aug. 1691, An honest discourse, 
but read without any spirit or seeming concern. 1730 Gray 
Long Story 30 Arm’d with spirit, wit, and satire. 1783 Mme. 
D’Arblay Diary so June, The absence of Dr. Johnson., 
took off the spirit of the evening. 1867 Ruskin Time <$• 
Tide v. § 24 She danced her joyful dance with perfect grace, ( 


spirit, sweetness, and self-forgetfulness. 1886 A thenmum 
30 Oct. 559/2 The twenty-second chapter, .relates with some 
spiiit the disputes between England and the United States. 

IV. 15. A movement of the air; a wind; a 
breath (of wind or air). 

In later use poet, and associated with other senses. 

138a Wyclif Gen, viii. 1 The Lord . . broujte to a spirit 
[X388 wynd] vpon the erthe. And the watris ben lessid. Ibid. 
Ps, x. 7 Fyr,brunston,and the spiritis[i388spirit] of tempestis. 
1361 Daus tr. Bulhnger on Apoc. (1573) 158 Fyre, brim- 
stone, and spirite of tempest, ifiox Holland Pliny I. 37 
All the spirit and winde which should beare them lsc. birds] 
vp is withdiawne fiom them. 1624 Bacon Sylva § 39 All 
Purgers haue in them a raw Spirit, or Wind ; which is the 
Principall Cause of Tortion in the Stomach. 1733 Pope 
Odyssey vn. 152 The balmy spirit of the western gale. 1820 
Shelley Witch Atlas lx, With motion like the spirit of that 
wind Whose soft step deepens slumber. 

+ b. The act of breathing ; (a) breath. Obs. 

138a Wyclif 2 These, ii. 8 The ilke wickid man.. whom 
the Lord Jhesu schal sle with the spirit of his mouth. 
1481 Caxton tr. Cicero, Old Age, Their wisedom ascendyd 
in encreasing and contynued unto the last spirite of their 
lives. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 129/2 For all her body bycam 
cold and she felte that her spirite helde her in her Brest. 
1381 Maubeck BA. Notts 55 Him shall God destroie with 
y» spirit of his mouth. 1678 Wanley Wond. Lit. World 
293 Forasmuch as the force of the words was sharp and that 
there was a succession of spirits. 

0 . Gram. An aspirate or breathing ; a conven- 
tional mark indicating this ; spec, in the writing or 
printing of Greek. 

1533 Eden Decades (Arb.) 169 Ye, all suche woordes as in 
their tonge are aspirate, aie pronounced with lyke breath 
and spirite as is .f. 161a Brinsley Lud. Lit. 232 Call vpon 
them oft to marke carefully the accents of each word, with 
the spirits, a 1633 Gouge Comm. Heb. i. 3 The Greek makes 
an apparent distinction by a different spiiit over the head 
of the first letter. 1680 Dalgarno Deaf $ Dumb Man's 
Tutor 126 The unnecessary and troublesome luggage of 
Spirits and Accents. 1731 Wesley Wks. (1872) XIV. 79 
Every initial vowel has a spirit prefixed. 1827 Faber Sacr. 
Cal. Prophecy (1844) III. 163 Tne inscription in the Greek 
cursive character, even with the accompanying accents and 
spirits. x86x Scrivener N. T. Critic. 39 The book has 
neither spirits . . nor accents. 

fd. Mus. An air; a melody. Obs.— 1 
1608 Weelkes (title), Ayeres or Phantasticke Spirltes for 
three voices. 

10. One or other of certain subtle highly-refined 
substances or fluids (distinguished as natural, 
animal , and vital) formerly supposed to permeate 
the blood and chief organs of the body. In later 
use only pi. 

See also Animal spirits i, Natural 0. 12 a, and Vital 0. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 33 For Jie son heme., 
drawej? oute ]>e humours,.. and by drawing oute of spirites 
makeb hem coward of herte. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 26 
pe tojier arteiie. .haj> two cootis, bi cause pat oon my?t not 
asenstonde ]>e strenkpe of pe spiritis. Ibid. 162 Of pis clene 
blood pe spirit is engendrid; which spirit is.. more sutil 
pan ony bodi. 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 
82 The Spirit Vitall in the Hert. doth dwell, The Spirit 
NaturalL.in the Liver.., But Spirit Animall dwelleth in 
the Braine. 1539 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1541) 12 b, Spirite 
is an ayry substance subtyll, styrynge the powers of the 
body to perfourme theyr operations. 1387 Golding De 
Momay xiv. (1592) 206 A mans . . eyes faile because the 
Spirites of them fayle. 16x5 Crooke Body of Man 61 The 
reason is, because all the spirits are immured. 0 1646 Bur- 
roughes Exp. Hosea vi. (1652) 266 The fatter mens bodies 
are, the lesse blood and the fewer spirits they have. 1607 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iii. 155 When his Blood no Youthful 
Spirits move, He languishes and labours in his Love. 1735 
N. Robinson Th. Physick 250 What Remedies will be pro- 
perest to repress the Disorders of the Spirits. 1791 Pop. 
Tales Germ. 1 . 190 Her spirits retired inward, her cheeks 
grew pale, and down she sank. 

transf. 17M W. Wood Surv. Trade 3 It disperses that 
blood and Spirits throughout the Members, by which the 
Body Politick subsists. 181a Cary Dante, Par ad. xxvi. 70 
With the eye's spirit running forth to meet The ray. 

b. pi. Vital power or energy; the normal 
operation of the vital functions. 

c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 314 So feble eek were hise spiritz 
and so lowe,..that no man koude knowe His speche ne his 
voys. c 1430 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6065 Fra he was vp 
ryght sett, he began his spirits to gett with in a litil stounde. 
X617M0RYSON I tin. 1. 118 At last feeling my spirits begin 
to faiie me, I was glad to returne. X670 Walton Lives m. 
228 More he would have spoken, but his spirits failed him. 
X700 Rowe A mb. Step-Moth. r. i, That ever will remain, 
And in my latest Spirits still survive. 1793 Cowper To 
Mary ii, Thy spirits have a fainter flow, 1 see thee daily 
weaker grow. 

17. pi. The mind or faculties as the seat oi 
action and feeling, esp. as liable to be depressed 
or exalted by events or circumstances. 

1375 Barbour Bruce vi. 223 He..sumdeill affrayit wes; 
But in schort tym he till him tais His spiritis ncht full 
hardely. a 1348 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill, 49 To visite his 
familie, and to recreate and refreshe his spirites (as he openly 
saide). 1593 Arden of Feversham 1. 1 Arden, cheere vp thy 
spirits and droup no more. 1608 Chapman DA. Byron y. 
l 133 For we shall never brag That we have made bis spirits 
checfc.at death. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. (Globe) 190 Dangers, 
the Sight of which, if discover'd to him, would . . sink his 
Spirits. X771 Smollett Humph. Cl. (1815) 184, 1 find my 
spirits and my health affect each other reciprocally. x8as 
Scott Betrothed xxii, The spirits of Eveline in particular 
felt a depression. 1843 J. Coulter Adv, in Pacific xi. 135 
It is one of the means of keeping up the spirits of the men 
on long voyages. 1893 La/tu Times XCI V. 603/2 For the 
last three or tour days he appears to have been depressed 
in spirits, 
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b. With adjs., as good , great , high , low, etc. 
Freq. in . . spirits. 

1737 Gray Lett. (1900) I. 6 Low spirits are my true and 
faithful companions. 1743 Bulkelev & Cummins Voy.S.Seas 
169 So that we are in pretty good Spirits. 1744 [see Low 
a. 8 b]. 1780 Mirror No. 98, 1 walked home in great spirits. 
1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. {1816) 1 . vii. 41 She had 
a constant flow of good spirits. *820 Irving Sketch Bk. I. 
49 She seems in better spirits than I have ever known her. 
1884 Daily News 21 Feb. s/3 The men are in high spirits at 
the prospect of a fight. 

o. Vigour or animation of mind ; cheerfulness, 
vivacity, liveliness. (Cf. 14 b.) 

17x6 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Lady Rich 16 Aug., 
I found myself perfectly recovered, and have had spirits 
enough to go and see all that is curious in the town. 1780 
Mirror No. 81, I lost all my former spirits, as well as my 
former bloom. 1803 Med. Jrnl. IX. 211 Loss of appetite 
and spirits, succeeded with thirst 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Tom's C. xxi, The horse would roll when he was bringing 
him up from the stable; he's so full of spirits. 

d. In spirits, in a cheerful mood; animated, 
elated, happy. Out of 'spirits, low-spirited. 

1766 Goldsm. Vicar xxxii, His time is pretty much taken 
up in keeping his relation . .in spirits. 1779 in Jesse Selwyn 
4 Contemp. (1844) IV. 259 [She] is.. so out of spirits, that 
she is cruelly afraid she shall never live till her dear master s 
return. 1826 Disraeli V. Grey iv. ii, I suppose he is quite 
in spirits at your success ? 1838 Lytton Alice 1. i, Who can 
be out of spirits in such weather? 

f 18. pi. a. The faculties of perception or re- 
flection; the senses or intellect; mental powers. Obs. 

xgafi PUgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 37 b, That, .thou gather 
to the thy spirytes, & be..quyet. 1604 Shaks, Oth. 111. 
iv. 63 His Spiuts should hunt After new Fancies. £1645 
Howell Lett. (1630) II. 1x3 Truly the more I scrue up my 
spirits to reach it, the more I am swallowed in a gulf of ad- 
miration. 1697 Dryden Vtrg. Past. iv. 66 To sing thy 
Praise, wou’d Heav’n my Breath prolong, Infusing Spirits 
worthy such a Song. 

■fb. Disposition, character. Obs. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. ni. ii. 63 For what aduancement may 
I hope from thee, That no Reuennew hast, but thy good 
spirits To feed & doath thee? 

19. + a. A subtle or intangible element or prin- 
ciple in material things. Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 98 The Spirits or Pneumaticalls, that 
are in all Tangible Bodies are scarce known. 1638 Rawley 
tr. Bacon’s Life 4 Death (1650} 57 There is in every Tan- 
gible Body a Spirit, covered and encompassed with the 
Grosser Parts of the Body. x66r South Serm. Wks. 1823 
II. 328 In the rain, it is not the bare water that fructifies, 
but a secret spirit or nitre descending with it. a 1722 Lisle 
Hush. (1737) 2x8 The spirit of the straw is washed out by 
the rain. 1725 Fain. Diet. s.v. Cider, The Spirits of Cider 
being exceedingly apt to evaporate, 
b. (See quot.) 

1829 Chapters Pltys. Sci. 235 The oxygenous gas . . is a kind 
of vivifying spirit or quality, which is necessary to continue 
the lives qf animals. 

V. f 20. a. One or other of four substances so 
named by the mediaeval alchemists. Obs. 

£1386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. 4 T. 60 Ne eek oure 
spintes Ascencioun . . Mowe in oure werkyng no thyng vs 
auaille, Ibid. 103 The firste spirit quyk siluer called is, The 
seconde Orpyment, the thridde ywis Sal Armonyak, and the 
fertile Brymstoon. 1590 Gower Conf II. 84 Of bodies sevene 
. . With foure spiritz joynt withal Stant the substance of this 
matiere. 

t b. Spirit of the world', (see quot.). 

1631 French Distill, v. 107 In the element of Water there 
is a . great plenty of the Spirit of the world,.. and.. this 
Spirit hath three distinct substances, vis. Salt, Sulphur, and 
Mercury. 

+ 0 . spec. Mercury. Obs. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I, Spirit, which the Chymists 
call Mercury, is one of the 3 Principles separable from a 
Mixt, by Fire. 1723 Watts Logic 1. ii. § 2 The chemist 
makes spirit, salt, sulphur, water, and earth, to be their five 
elements. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Element , Mercury, 
which they [rc. chemists] also call Spirit. 
f d. (See quot.) Obs.— 1 

1733 W.Ellis Chiltern 4 Vale Farm. 200 The Exhalations 
of the Sun that draws up a moist Vapour from the Earth, 
by some, called the Spirit, by others, tne Salt of the Earth. 

21. A liquid of the nature of an essence or extract 
from some substance, esp. one obtained by distilla- 
tion; a solution in alcohol of some essential or 
volatile principle. 

16x0 Joxsovi Alc/t. it. vi, H'is busie with his spirits, but 
wee’ll vpon him. 1631 French Distill, v. 139 Dissolve any 
sulphurous .. metall .. in Aqua fortis, or any other acid 
Spirit. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The Chymists are said 
to draw a Spirit from Sulphur. Salt and other Bodies, when 
they extract the Essence . . by Distillation or otherwise. 
1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chew. (1814) 136 All the common 
spirits may, I find, De deprived of their peculiar flavour 
by repeatedly digesting them with . . charcoal and quicklime. 
1831 J. Davies Mat. Med. 36 The spirits have a weaker 
odour than the distilled waters. 1873 H. C. Wood Tkerap. 
(1879) 18 Spirits are alcoholic solutions of volatile principles 
made by direct solution or by distillation from the crude 
drugs. 

fig. x6x3 Sylvester (title), Lachrymse Lachrymarum: or 
the Spirit of Teares, distilled for the vntymely Death of the 
incomparable Prince of Wales. X630 Fuller Holy War 
II. xxxiv. (1840) 94 These Assassins.. had in them tne very 
spirits of that poisonous superstition. 1742 Young Nt. Th. 
iv. 144 To drink the spirit of the golden day, And triumph 
in existence. 

b. Without article : Liquid such as is obtained 
by distillation, spec, that which is of an alcoholic 
nature. Also pi. 


sing. x6xo Jonson Alch. 1 . 1 , Have I . . Wrought thee tospirit, 
to quintessence, with paines Would twise haue won me the 
philosophers worke ? x688 Holme Armoury in. xx. (Roxb.) 
230/2 Wine coopers termes : . . Spiritt, wine double distilled. 
17*6 Diet. Rust., Spirit dulcified, a. choice Remedy for the 
Cholick in Hordes, a 1774 Goldsm. Sum. Exp. Philos. 
(1776) I. 380 A solid that will swim in water, will sink in 
spirit. 1799 G Smith Laboratory I. 334 In this manner aie 
extracted from roses the three principles, spirit, oil, and salt. 
x8xs J. Smith Panorama Sci. 4 Art II. 576 The substances 
from which spirit is obtained are usually barley, wheat, 
oats, rye, sugar, or molasses. 1834 Ronalds & Richard- 
son Chem. Technol. (ed. 2) I. ?8g In this manner, by one 
operation, spirit containing about 60 per cent, of alcohol is 
obtained. 1863 Huxley Man's Place in Nat. 1. 16 M. 
Palm, .shot one, and forwarded it to Batavia in spirit. 
pi. x8oo Southey in C. C. Southey Life (1830) II. 91 The 
head and hands were sent here ; I have seen them in the 
Museum, in spirits. 

_ o. Strong alcoholic liquor obtained by distilla- 
tion from various substances and employed for 
drinking ; strong drink. Chiefly pi. 

1684 Bunyan PUgr. 11. 67 He gave me also a piece of an 
Honey-comb, and a little Bottle of Spirits. 1742-3 Hervey 
in Johnson's Deb. (1787J II. 400 It is not to be doubted, my 
Lords,, but that spirits will, by this additional duty, be made 
one third part dearer. 1833 Ht. Martineau Vanderput 4 S. 
vi. gs Every body agreed that spirits were the only safe- 
guard against the perils of ditch water. 1884 Graphic 29 
Nov. 562/2 An exuberance of animal spirits occasionally 
increased by spirits of another character. 

sing 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xxi, Quilp..diank three 
small glass-fulls of the raw spirit. 1848 Thackeray Van. 
Fair lxvii, When she was prevailed on. .to take a little 
spirit-and- water. 1884 J. P. Quincy Figures of Past it fY\\& 
use of wine and spirit was practically universal at the time 
of which I am speaking. 

d. With of (the name of the liquor), rare. 

X700 T. Brown tr. Fresny's Amusem. viii, Wks. 1709 III. 
1. 77 To the Charms of Coffee the wiser sort joyn’d Spirit of 
Clary, Usquebaugh, and Brandy. 1831 Scott Cast. Dang. 
xiii, Wilt thou take some refreshment ? — or shall we go on 
without the spirit of muscadel ? 

22. An essence, distilled extract, or alcoholic 
solution, of a specified substance. Freq .pi., esp. 
in later use. 

Only the earlier or more important of these special designa- 
tions are illustrated here : see also Turpentine, Vitriol, 
and Wink. 

a 1700 Evelyn Diary 27 Oct. 1673, By applying hot fire- 
pans and "spirit of amber to bis head. X737 [see Amber sb. 1 
3 b]. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 1x38 * Spirit of Ammonia is, 
properly speaking, alcohol combined with ammonia gas; 
but the term is often applied to water of ammonia. 1871 
Garrod Mat. Med. (ed. 3) 47 Aromatic Spirit of Ammonia. 
..Often called Sal Volatile. 1833 Royle Mat. Med. (ed. 2) 
599 "Spirit of Camphor. .. Dissolve Camphor.. in Rectified 
Spirit. Ibid 701 "Spirit of Ether. .Mix Sulphuric Ether., 
with Rectified Spirit. Ibid., Compound Spirit of Ether. 
1871 Garrod Mat. Med. (ed. 3) 149 Spirit of ether is 
employed in making the ethereal tincture of lobelia. 1683-4 
Boyle Mem. Nat. Hist, Hunt. Blood 122 The "Sp. of 
Harts-horn. 1683 [see Hartshorn 2]. x8z6 Henry Elan. 
Chem. II, 609 Spirit of Hartshorn. This may be counter- 
feited by mixing the aqua ammonia purx with the distilled 
spirit of hartshorn. 1666 Boyle Ong. Forms 4 QuaL 337, 
I did. .make a red "spirit of Nitre, by the help onely of 
Oyl of Vitriol. 1710 Clarke tr. Rohault's Nat. Philos. 
(1725) 1. 113 A few Drops of Spirit of Nitre or of Oil of 
Vitriol. x8*3 J. Badcock Dow.. Amusem. 43 A strong 
solution of mercury, made with spirit of nitre. X853 Royle 
Mat. Med. (ed. 2) 702 "Spirit of Nitric Ether. Hyponitrous 
Ether dissolved in Rectified Spirit. Sweet Spirits of Nitre. 
1859 Mayne Expos. Lex. 1189/2 "Spirit of nitrous ether. 
1871 Garrod Mat. Med, (ed. 3) 131 Spirit of nitrous ether 
. .is popularly known by the name of Sweet Spirits of Nitre. 
1779 Phil. Trails. LXX. 40 Apply to the precipitate solution 
of volatile alkali, sold by the name of "spirit ofsal ammoniac. 
1631 French Distill, i. 36 The "Spirit of salt being rectified 
may serve again. 1779 Phil. Trans. LXX. 30 Half an 
ounce of muriatic acid sold by the name of spirit of salt. 
1807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. 611 This residuum is 
usually called bittern, and sometimes in Scotland spirit of 
salt, i860 Ure s Diet, A rts (ed. 5) II. 481 The solution of 
hydrochloric acid in water is the muriatic acid and spirit of 
salt of commerce. 1753 Chambers’ Cycl. Suppl. s.v.Stlk, 
If spirit of wine be poured upon spirit of salarmoniac, or 
"spirit of silk. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1 , *Spirit of 
Sulphur, commonly call'd Oil of Sulphur,, .is only the acid 
Part of Sulphur turned into a Liquor by the means of Fire, 
1651 French Distill, iii. 66 Dissolve Salt-Armoniack in . , 
"spirit of Urine. 1710 J. Clarke tr. Rohault's Nat. Philos. 
(1729) 1. 129 An equal Quantity of Spirits of Wine and Spirits 
of Urine. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) IV. 598 (Plate), Pyro- 
ligneous acid. "Spii it of wood, 
b. Dyeing. (See quots.) 

X875 Knight Diet. Mech. 428/1 [In] spirit-color printing, 
the colors are produced by a mixture of dye extracts and 
solution of tin, called by the dyers spirits of tin, 1877 
Encycl, Brit, VII. 374/2 The so-called nitrate of tin (some- 
times called ‘bowl spirits', from being prepared in an 
earthenware bowl). 1880 D. Smith Pract. pyePs Guide 
(title-p.), Receipts for making all the Dye Spirits with which 
to dye every colour in the work. 
vX attrib. and Comb. 

23. In senses 1-14 : a. Simple attrib., in various 
applications, as spirit-blow, -body, -book, -child, etc. 

x8i8 Keats Endym, iv. 8gg But the "spirit.blow Was 
struck, and all were dreamers. 1848 Kingsley Saint's 
Trag. h. ii, Spirit-love in "spirit-bodies. x8^a Bailey 
Festus (ed. 5) 300 To.. strict collation of the "Spirit-book 
With the pretemporal volume, writ of God. xS4S_ S. Judd 
Margaret 1. xii, Call me your child,.. your "spirit-child, 
and so love me. 1874 Geo. Eliot Coll. Breakf-P. 278 The 
Church as . .fount of "spirit force. x86s Miss Braddon Sir 
Jasper's Tenant iii, Shadowy as those "spirit-hands of 
which we hear so much nowadays. 1831 'Carlyle Sort, 
Res. iii. viii. Like a God-created, fire-breathing "Spirit-host. 


1843 Hirst Poems 137 Beyond the Vale of Shadows, lie 
dispread The "spirit-lands. 1859 Bartlett Diet. Amer. 
(ed 2) 434 Spirit-land, an expression which, in the cant of 
the rappers, means the abode of departed spirits, the other 
world. 1869 Ruskin Q. of Air in. § 157 The "spirit-life of 
art. 1662 Hibbert Body Divinity 1. 127 Soul-light is not 
enough_ to make us truly wise, but there must also be 
"spirit-light 1830 Mrs. Hemans Indian -w Dead Child ix, 
I saw the spint-light From his young eyes fade away 
a 1833 — Song of Rose Poems (1875) 550 Shall we not 
behold thee .In "spirit lustre clothed? 1844 Mrs Brown- 
ing Lady Geraldine's Courtsh liii, No new "spirit power 
comprising. 1877 E. Caird Philos Kant Intiod v 79 The 
"spirit-monad— the monad that has consciousness of itself. 


a 1833 Mrs. Hemans Painter's last Wk. Poems (1875) 396 
Purified To "spirit radiance from all earthly stain. 1838 
Sears A than, in, x. 333 This tide of humanity sweeps on 
into the "spirit-realm. 1832 Bailey Festus (ed 5) 529 So 
every bodiiy organ shall be changed Into a "spirit-sense. 
1637 J- Watts Vind. Ch. Eng. 1x3 Refuse the Mother- 
tongue Ti anslation, and call for the "Spirit-tongue Original. 
1635 Vaughan Silex Scint. 40 Prayer is a "spirit- voyce. 
1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom s C. xxiv, The voice came 
over him as a spirit- voice. 1847 Mary Howitt Ballads a66, 
I see on "spirit-wings, HoW thou hast set them high. Ibid. 
323 My "spirit-words were all too faint. 1855 Browning 
In a Balcony Wks. 1863 II. 494 The success And consum- 
mation of the "spirit- work, <2x853 Robertson Serm. Ser. in. 
v. 62 The reality of the "spirit-world. 187 x Tylor Print. 
Cult. I 131 Two of the most popular means of communicat* 
ing with the spirit- world. 1878 Maclear Celts ii. 28 "Spirit- 
worship. which peopled all the objects of nature with 
malignant beings. 

b. Appositive, as spirit-chieftain, - enemy , 
-friend, -guardian, -lady, etc. 

1841 Mrs. S. C. Hall Ireland I. 192 A belief in the 
existence of the "spirit-chieftain. 1900 Month Jan. 96 For 
ages.. these wild people had believed in spirit-guardians, 
and also in "spirit-enemies. 1839 Bailey Festus 50 Have 
1 not heard thee hint of "spirit-friends ? Where are they 
now ? 1845 G. Murray Islaford, etc. 186 The "spirit-lady 
soars away. 1845 Bailey Festus (ed. 2) 119 There are 
"spirit.rulers of all worlds. 1848 Ibid. (ed. 3) 336 It will 
bear the gaze Of all the star souls and the "spirit stars 
Which will the living land of light indwell. 1838 Mrs. 
Browning Seraphim n. Poems (1904) 87/2 Doth the "Spirit- 
wind Blow white those waters? 


o. With agent-nouns, vs. spirit-charmer, - hunter , 
-monger, -ridder, -seer, -wrestler. 

As the specific name of a religious sect, Spirit-wrestlers 
is a rendering of Russ. Dukhoborlsi , f. duk/c spirit + 5 orets' 
wrestler. 

*7x1 Shaftesb .CAarac. (1737) II. 330 In ghostly company 
of spirit-hunters, witch-finders [etc.]. 183a Hood Ode Ld. 

Gambier iii, Consider The sorry figure of a spirit-ridder. 
x86a S. Lucas Seculana 91 1 How, exclaims the spirit-seer, 
. . ‘ do I envy you a sight of Bristow, in the year 1480 ’. 1877 
J. E. Carpenter tr. Tiele's Hist . Rtlig. 29 The magicians, 
soothsayers, and spirit-charmers. x88x Dr. Gheist, an 
Autobiogr. 43 All the spirit-mongers are either old women 
or curates. 1897 (title), Christian Martyidom in Russia. 
Persecution of the spirit-wrestlers (or Doukhobortsi) in the 
Caucasus. 1899 R. Whiteing 3 John St. 329 The real 
spirit-wrestlers who struggle for a new blessing with the 
God within. 

d. With vbl. sbs. and ppl. adjs., as spirit- 
cheering, - chilling , -crushing, -freeing, -healing, etc. 

1838 Mary Howitt Birds ft FI. 32 Raven, thou art "spirit- 
cheering. 182S' D. L. Richardson Sonets 15 This sad heart 
By "spirit-chilling Sorrow unreprest. 1838 Hawthorne Fr, 
ff It. Jrnls. II. 221 It is extremely "spirit-crushing, this 
remorseless gray. 1838 T. Guthrie Christ 4 Inheritance 
Saints (1839) 20 The same "spirit-freeing words. 1798 
Coleridge Fears in Solitude 12 0 1 ’tis a quiet "spirit- 
healing nook. x60'S Sylvester Du Baidas 11. iii. m. Law 26 
It is the*spii it-inspiring Spirit. 1818 Shelley Rosal. 4 Helen 
1136 His countenance, .burned with radiance Of "spirit- 
piercing joy. 1817 — Rev, Islam xi. xiv, On each unwilling 
heart Unusual awe did fall— a "spirit-quelling dart, c 161 x 
Chapman Iliad iii. 263 Two lambs, and "spirit-refreshing 
wine.. they bring. 1814 Scott Lord of Isles vi. i, The 
emotions of the * spirit-rousing time. 1777 Potter JEschylus, 
Choephorse 323 Bitter constraint, and "spirit-sinking fear. 
a x8aa Shelley ‘She was an aged woman' vii, The spirit- 
sinking noise Of heartless miith. *817 — Rev. Islam iv. 
xxviii, The love that lies Hovering within those "spirit- 
soothing eyes. 1799 Campbell Pleas. Hope 1. 98 The 
dauntless brow, and "spirit-speaking eye. 1817 Shelley 
Rev, Islam vii. iv, A wild, and sad, and "spirit- thrilling 
lay. 1830 Tennyson Ode to Mem. 39 Those spirit-thrilling 
eyes. 1777 Brand Pop. Antiq. 71 Mr. Bourne might have 
stiled this Chapter, A Sermon on "Spirit- walking. Ibid. 
233 The Spirit-walking Time of Popery I 1809 Malkin Gil 
Bias ix. i. p6 Six merchants.., all plodding "spirit-wearing 
personages. 

e. With pa.pples., denoting either (a) * of or by 
the spirit’, ‘by spirits’, as spirit-born, -guided, 
-haunted, etc., or (b) ‘ in spirit as spirit-broken , 
-crushed, -fallen, froze, etc. 

(a) 1602 Fulbecke Pandects Introd , The valiant Persians, 
the spirit-guided Hebrews, the prudent Grecians. 2645 
Quarles Sol. Recant, xii. 59 And what his spirit-prompted 
pen did write Was truth it self, and most exact upright. 
x8ss Bailey Mystic 70 The spirit-haunted KSf. 1850 
Robertson Serm. Ser. ni. ii. (1857) 23 Those called the 
Spirit.born, and those called the world. 1897 Mary Kings- 
ley W. Africa 417 Sending out long white arms, .and then 
drawing them bade as if it were some spirit-possessed thing. 

(b) a 1628 F. Grevil Life Sidney (1652) 60 If not with 
abrupt, and spirit.fall’n tolleration, yet with that invisible 
web of connivencie. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen, V, 
ccxxxvii, Stung with the Aspiche of invadeing feare, Or 
Spirit-froze, bound vp in bloodlesse veines. 1839 Bailey 
Festus 268 See where she flies, spirit-torn, round the 
heavens. 1843 Encycl. Metrop. Xl. 373/1 The injured but 
spirit-broken progeny of All and Fatima wanted resolution 
or ability to assert their cause. 1865 J. H. Ingraham Pillar 
of Fire 1. xxv. (1872) 423 The queen.. seems heart-broken, 
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spirit-crushed ! 1880 Swinburne Songs ofSpring-t., Tha- 
lassius 30 Death spirit-stricken of soul-sick days. 

f. Similative, as spirit-pure , -small, -wise ; 
spirit-tongued, -winged. 

1817 Shelley Rev. Islam xii. xxxviii, The stream.. faster 
bare The spirit-winged boat. 1820 — Prometh. Unb. n. i. 
164 The crags . . mock our voices As they were spirit- 
tongued 184a Browning By the Fireside xxiii, The spirit- 
small hand propping it. 1845 — Statue Sf Bust vii, A pale 
brow spirit-pure. *848 Bailey Festus (ed. 3) 309 Thou shalt 
perceive earth spirit-wise. 

g. In expressions relating to the phenomena or 
doctrines of spiritualism, as spirit-circle , etc. 

*858 W. M. Wilkinson {title). Spirit Drawings; a Per- 
sonal Narrative. 1865 Masson Rec, Brit. Philos. 095 The 
heterodox science of the Swedenborgians and the spirit, 
manifestationists. 1867 J. H. Powell {title), Mediumship : 
..with brief instructions for the formation of Spirit-Circles. 
*871 Tylor Prim. Cult. 1 . 135 The Baron . . publishes a mass 
of fac-similes of spirit-writings thus obtained. 1887 Encycl. 
Brit. XXII. 405/2 1 Spirit-photography,’ or photographing 
of human and other forms invisible to all but specially 
endowed seers. 1893 Forin. Rev. Jan. 125 Can a ghost be 
photographed? Are all the spirit-photos frauds? 

h. . In specific names, as spirit-butterfly, duck, 
-leaf, -weed, -wood (see quots.). 

1891 Cent. Diet., *Spi rit-butterfly, a tropical American 
butterfly of the genus Ithomia. 1784 Pennant Arct. Zool. 
II. 558 ’Spirit Duck. ..Inhabits North America, from Hud- 
son's Bay to Carolina. 1829 Griffith tr. Cuvier VIII. 611 
Spirit Duck, Anas Albeola, 1872 Coues N. Arner. Birds 
290 Buffle-headed Duck. Butter-ball. Spirit Duck. Dipper. 
1696 Sloane Cat. Plantarum Jamaica 52 ’Spirit leaf, 
*864 Grisebach Flora Brit. W. Ind. 787/2 Spirit-leaf, 
Ruellia tuberosa. 1866 Treas. Bot. 1085/1 Spiut-leaf, or 
Spirit-weed, Ruellia tuberosa, now called Cryphiacanthus 
barbadensis. 1699 Sloane in Phil. Trans. XXI. ng None 
is more sutprizing then one in Jamaica, called ’Spirit-weed. 
18S6 [see above], 1716 Peliveriana 1. 259 *Spirtt-wood, . . 
Pneumatoxylum. 

24 . In sense 21 (freq. 21c): a. Simple attrib., 
as spirit bubble, - extract , -flame, -licence, -trade, etc. 

1796 Burke Regie. Peace Wks. VIII 406 The spirit 
licences kept nearly the same level till the stoppage of the 
distilleries in 1795, 184a Penny Cycl. XXII. 360/1 Spirit, 
trade. 1846 G. E. Day tr Simons Anine. Chem. II. 186 
Spirit-extract with chloride of sodium. 186a Catal. Interna t. 
Exkib., Brit. II. No. 2947, When the instrument is turned 
in any direction, the spirit bubble will be kept in the centre 
of its run 1866 Odling Attiin. Chem. 68 The heat of the 
spirit-flame. .passing into the water. 

b. In the sense ‘used for holding, storing, or 
selling alcoholic spirits’, as spirit-back, -beck, 
-battle, -case, flask , -jar ; spirit-cellar, -room, etc. 
1839 Ure Diet. Arts 402 The middle portion . .are received 
into the ’spirit-back. 1894 Funk's Stand. Diet., *Spint- 
bech, a beck or vat for containing the spirit in a distillery. 
*786 G. Frazer Dove's Flight 76 They have recourse to the 
"spirit- bottle., for consolation. i84gR.G.CuMMiNGA r n«/rr',y 
Life S. Afr. (1902I 78 They were both very drunk, having 
broken into my wine-cask and ’spirit-case. 1833 Loudon 
Encycl. Archit - § 916 The ’spirit cellar is to have two tiers 
of catacombs (bins). 1834 Marryat P. Simple (1863) 161 
He put the ’spirit-flask to his mouth. 1858 Simmonds 
Diet. Trade flSpirit-jar, an earthenware jar.., for send- 
ing out spirits. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVIL 404/2 
That part of the orlop which is over the after magazine, 
’spirit room, and fish room, c 1850 R udim, Navig. (W eale) 
143 The spirit-room is built in the hold, next before the 
fish-room, to contain the spirituous liquors for the use of the 
ship’s company. *837 Ht. Martineau See. Anter. Ill, 202 
’Spirit-shops have been shut up by hundreds. *858 Sim- 
monds Diet. Trade , * Spirit-store, a shop where spirits are 
kept for sale, wholesale and retail. 1863 Hawthorne Our 
Out Home (1883) I. 327 Gin-shops, or what the English call 
’Spirit-vaults. 

C. With agenl-nouns, as spirit-dealer , - drinker , 
-grocer, - merchant , etc. 

x8a6 Art of Brewing (ed. 2) 44 It would be a matter of 
great convenience if one instrument only were adopted by 
the trade, as is the case with ’spirit-dealers. 1864 A. M°Kay 
Hist. Kilmarnock igo He spent a social hour in the house 
of a spirit-dealer. 1827 Edin. Rev. XLVI. 69 The ’spirit- 
drinkers., never can agree in one party. 1899 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med, VI. 685 A man, aged 41, a spirit drinker. 187a 
Act 4 r 36 Viet. c. 94 § 81 The term * ’spirit giocer’.. 
means any person . .having an excise licence to sell spirits by 
retail. *841 Dickens Barn. Rudge xiii, To be looked upon 
as a common "spirit-guzzler. *858 Simmonds Diet. Trade , 

* Spirit -merchant, a vender of spirits. 1896 Daily News 
4 Mar. 8/5 Her greatest danger came from the ’spirit-sellers, 

d. With vbl. sbs. andppl. adjs., as spirit-bibing, 
-boiling, - drinking , etc. 

*8*7 Edin. Rev. XLVI. 69 The spirit-bibing party began 
to indulge in foolish . . conversation. 1834 Marryat P. 
Simple (1863) 234 Mr. Apollo, who was above spirit-boiling 
heat with jealousy. *897 Daily News 11 Feb. 5/5 Mr. Sharpe 
. .observed that the Celtic population are a spirit-drinking 
people. 

e. In the sense * that works, acts, etc., by means 
of spirit or spirits’, as spirit blow-pipe , -engine, 

- standard ’ -stove, thermometer, tube, weather-glass. 

184a Francis Diet. Arts, Alcoholic, or * Spirit Blow-pipe , 
a. blow-pipe which acts by the inflammation of a stream of 
the vapor of spirits of wine. *858 Simmonds Diet. Trade , 
~Spint-engine maker, a manufacturer of the tavern, or 
bar, engines for drawing spirits for retail sale. 1836 Kane 
Arct, Expl. I. xiv. 154 The reduced mean of our best ’spirit- 
standards gave -67°. *893 Army Navy Price List, Kettle 
and ’Spirit Stove. 190a Eliz. Banks Newspaper Girl 
170 One day I thought I'd cook some over my spirit-stove. 
* 8*7 Faraday Chem. Manip. iv. (184a) 139 A large and asmall 
bulb, or a mercury and ’spirit thermometer, will take differ- 
ent periods to heat and cool. 184a Penny Cycl. XXlI. 359/1 
The ’spirit-tube is used in determining the relative heights 


of ground at two or more stations. 1704 Diet. Rust, s.v., 
’Spirit Weather-Glass. 

f. Applied to various dye-colours obtained from 
a mixture of dye-extracts and solution of tin, as 
spirit black, blue, brown, etc. Also spirit-colour. 

1836 Penny Cycl. VI. *57/1 Spirit-Coloursare brilliant, but 
fugitive; they consist generally of decoctions of dye-woods, 
mixed with nitro-munate or muriate of tin. 1867 lire's 
Diet. Arts (ed. 6) I. 589, 2 quarts spirit pink. Ibid., 1 gallon 
spirit yellow. Ibid. 590 Spirit black. 1873 Knight Diet, 
Mech . 428/1 Spirit-color printing. 

g. Special combs. : spirit fresco, a method of 
fresco-painting, in which the colours are ground m 
a medium of wax, elemi resin, artist’s copal, oil of 
spike or spirits of turpentine; spirit-gum (see 
quot.) ; spirit-liver, a liver affected by the drink- 
ing of spirits ; spirit varnish, a vamish prepared 
by dissolving a resin in spirit; hence spirit- 
varnish vb. 

1880 Gambier Parry {title). Spirit Fresco Painting. -Ibid. 
4 Wash over the part for the morning’s work with pure 
spike oil, to melt the surface (hence the name ’Spirit Fresco). 
1909 J. Ward Fresco Painting 38 The method of painting 
followed out in the spirit-fresco system .is almost precisely 
the same as that of the lime or uuon-fresco process. *891 
Cent. Diet., *Spint-gum , a quick drying preparation used 
by actors and others to fasten false hair on the face. X905R0L- 
leston Dis. Liver 197 The ’spirit livers appeared to be more 
frequently fatty [than the beer livers], 1850 Holtzapffel 
Turning III. 1375 These resins constitute the basis of what 
are called ’spirit varnishes. 1887 Pall Mall G. 7 Mar. 6 / 1 
The miserable, hungry appearance of the wood in all old 
violins kuown to be spirit varnished. 

Spirit (spirit), v. [f. Spirit j 3 .] 

£ 1. trans. To make (the blood, a liquor) of a 
more active or lively character. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, nr. v. 21 And shall our quick blood, 
spirited with Wine, Seeme frostie ? 1644 in Hartlib Legacy 
(165 5) 221 The blood being . . spirited with subtle Nitre or Gun- 
powder, it.. is distributed through the body. 1670 Evelyn 
Pomona (ed. 2) 55 Mustard made with Sack preserves 
boild Cider, and spirits it egregiously. 1822-7 Good Study 
Med. (1829) 1 . 51 1 We find it [sc. the blood] return from the 
lungs spirited with newness of life. 

2. To infuse spirit, life, ardour, or energy into (a 
person); to inspirit, animate, encourage. Also 
const for or to. 

x6o8 Chapman Dk. Byron m. i, Like men, that, spirited 
with wine, Pass dangerous places safe. x68a N. O. Soileau's 
Lutein ill. 28 Thy Valour firm d the wavering Troops that 
day, And spirited their Files with fresh array 1 x6g8 Fryer 
Acc. E. India P. 14 May bad now began, when. .we were 
once more spirited with milder Weather. *719 Dk Foe Crusoe 
t. (Globe) 48, 1 also found some Rum.., which I had indeed 
need enough of to spirit me for what was before me. 1736 
Lediarq Life Marlborough II. 235 The small Advantages 
they had obtained . . spirited them to entertain several tower- 
ing Projects. 2738 Ann. Reg. 16 Spirited with this advan- 
tage, he pushed onwards.. 1844 H. Rogers Ess. (1874) I. 
ii 69 He was further spirited to it by an anonymous letter. 
x8sx Chr. Sped. I. xoo Let the song of faith spirit thee for 
the fight of faith. 

b. With impersonal object. 
a 1652 J. Smith Sel. Disc. ix. (1821) 423 There is a living 
soul of religion in good men which, .spirits all the wheels 
of motion. 2679 J. Goodman Penit, Pard. 11. ii. (17*3) *94 
Hope and apprehension of feasibleness spirits all industry, 
actuates all faculties, raises the spirits, 

o. To lead or urge on by encouragement. 
x68a New Newsfr. Bedlam 30 Give Nature a Phillip with 
two or three q uarts of Mum, to spirit th em on for any Attempt. 
179a Mme. D'Arblay Lett. 2 Oct., I wish to spirit him on to 
collect them [se, notes] into a pamphlet. 1840 Lady C. Bury 
Hist, of Flirt xv, What was labour to me when my cousin 
James was at hand to spirit me on ? 
d. To excite, instigate, or stir up. 
a x68o Charnock Attrib. God (1834) II. 68 6 It is not to 
spirit rebellion, but to give a merciful stop to it 2701 Swift 
Contests Nobles Sf Comm. Wks. 1755 II. 1. 36 Civil dissen- 
tions never fail of introducing and spiriting the ambition of 
private men. 

3. To invest with a spirit or animating principle. 

1629 T. Adams Rage Oppression Wks. 608 God hath.. 

tempered all our bodies of one clay, and spirited our soules 
of one breath. 264a Cudworth Disc. Loras Supper Introd. 

2 There is ever some Soule of Truth, which doth secretly 
Spirit and _ Enliven the dead and unweildy Lump of all 
Errours, without which it could not move or stine. 2630 
R. Staiylton Strada's Low C. Wars 1. 1 A Prince (the 
great body of whose Empire must be spirited with a great 
soul. 2727 Pope Iliad ix. 98 Thy high commands must 
spirit all our wars, 

b. To invest with a particular spirit, disposi- 
tion, or character. 

Not always clearly distinguishable from 2 and’ab. 

2654 Owen Samis' Persev. v. 1x3 The first great Promise 
of Christ,. is that which Spirits and principles all otherpro- 
mjses whatsoever. x66a R. Mathew Uni. Alch. 63 Your 
rash and hasty zeal, running upon Ordinances not spirited 
from on high. 1683 W. Adams Dedham Pulpit 108 This 
will spirit and dispose you to practise all those counsels, 
xyai R. Keith tr. T. el Kempis, Valley of Lillies xxxiii. 105 
The holy Spirit, who.. taught him, and spirited him, and 
adorned his whole Life with Virtues. 27*8 P. Walker Life 
Peden To Rdr, (1827) P- xxviii. They were some Way fitted 
and spirited for Trials. 

c. Const, by or with (some principle, etc,). 
Chiefly in passive. 

2646 J. Gregory. Notes 4- Obs. (1650) 33 Thus spirited with 
this secret power, it [the Palladium] was dispos'd of in some 
eminent. . place of the City. 1654 Owen Saints' Persev. v. 
xi2 The generall intention of God in all Gospel Promises, 
whereby they being equally Spirited, become as one, 2672 


Temple Ess., Constit. $ Int. Etnp. Wks. 173 i l 107 In all 
these Wars the People were both united and spirited by the 
common Love of their Country. 2704 Swift Mech. Operat. 
Spirit Misc, (1711) 300 Spirited by a noble Zeal. 2742 
Betterton Hist. Eng , Stage i. 21 They had warm Dis- 
putes behind the Scenes, which spirited the Rivals with, .a 
natural Resentment to each other. 

d. To lead or win over by persuasion. 

2656 Hammond Leak 4- Rachel (18411) 10 , 1 shall abhor to 
spirit over any ; but go along with such as are voluntarily 
desirous to go thither. 

4. With up : To stimulate, animate, encourage, 
stir up, or excite (a person). 

1712 Addison Sped. No. 482 r 2 She is forced.. to spirit 
him up now and then, that he may not grow musty, and 
unfit for Conversation. 2743 Bulkeley & Cummins Voy. 
S. Seas ix Not knowing. .by whom the Fellow might be 
spirited up, I acquainted the Captain with the Affair, 2760-72 

H, Brooke Fool of Quest. (1809) 1 . 70 Being encouraged and 
spirited up, . . they became, by degrees, quite happy and 
jovial. 1797 Jane Austen Sense Sens, xxx, Well, I shall 
spirit up the Colonel as soon as I can. 1847 Mrs. Gore 
Castles in Air xix, ‘You might live at a worse place, Char- 
ley 1 ' said I, spirited up for Yorkshire. 2871 Browning 
Balaust, 106 We want no colony from Athens here, With 
memories of Salamis, . .To spirit up our captives. 

b. Const, against, into, or to. 

27x6 Pope Lett. (1735) I, 288 Such a Mind as your's has 
no need of being spirited up into Honour. 2722 Amherst 
Terrse Fit. No. 8 (1726) 38 They made it their business to., 
spirit up their neighbours to rebellion. 2728 H. Herbert 
tr. Fleur y‘s Eccl, Hist, I. 328 The powerful party that had 
been spirited up against him. 2764 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. in 
Lett. (1772) II. 220 The French . . continually spirited up the 
Indians to repel the new comers. 2809 W. Irving Kuickerb, 
vi. vii. (1849) 355 Spiriting them up to heroic deeds. 2842 
W. Duncan Cicero's Sel. Orat. ii. 32 Many very powerful 
nations were spirited up against us. 2837 Trollope Bar. 
Chester T. (1861) 230 Expecting that he should find his lord- 
ship, .spirited up by his wife to repeat the rebuke, 
o. To instigate or promote (rebellion, etc.). 

2725 in Westm. Gaz. (1907) 14 May 2/3 Those Incendiaries 
who came hither on Purpose to spirit up a Rebellion. 2751 
Smollett Per Pic. (1779) IV.xcvii. 258 Attempts., to spint 
up suits against him. 2770 Langhorne Plutarch (2879) I, 
255/1 He determined to spirit up a cruel war. 

II. 6. To carry off or away, to make away with 
or remove in a mysterious or dexterous manner : 
fa. To kidnap, in order to transport to the 
plantations in America. Obs. (Cf. 6 a.) 

2666 Lond. Gaz. No. 107/1 Several persons escaped from 
the Vessel, who pretend they were spirited (as they term it) 
and invited upon several pretences aboard them, and then. . 
carried away, a 2683 Oldham Wks. (1686) 85 These serve 
for Baits the simple to ensnare, Like Children spirited with 
Toys at Fair. 2693 I. Mather Cases Consc. (1862) 241 
A Servant, who was Spirited or Kidnapt (as they call it) 
into America. 

b. In general use. 

2670 Caveat to Conventiclers 4 They do in a manner ac- 
knowledge, that they were Spirited out of their Bogs and 
Woods, and transported hither with vain hopes of prefer- 
ment 1678 Strange News fr. Wicklow 3 Mr. Uniack de- 
manded if she could give them any account of a Gentle- 
man., that had been Spirited out of their Company [by 
fairies] about an hour before. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. 
v. i, Leading men from all the Three Orders are nightly 
spirited thither. Ibid. II. v. v, Deserters are spirited over 
by assiduous crimps. 2838 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma 
xlv. 199 [He] seemed to spirit the things off the table with- 
out sound or effort. 1889 Stevenson Edinburgh 46 Many a 
solid bulk of masonry has been likewise spirited into the air. 

6 . With away (cf. 5 ) ; a. To kidnap, carry off, or 
abduct (a person). 

Freq. c 1670-e 1690, with reference to transporting boys to 
the West Indian plantations : cf. 5 a. 

2670 Marvell Corr, Wks (Grosart) II. 323 An Act., 
against spiriting away Children beyond Sea. x68a Lond. 
Gaz. 1723/4 For Spiriting or Stealing away a Young Boy, 
and sending him to Jamaica. 2697 Dampier Voy. (1729) I. 
178 We anchor’d, and sent., to treat about an Exchange for 
our Man they had spirited away 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 

I. ix, Some.. intimated, that she was spirited away with a 
design too black to be mentioned. 2769 Blackstone Comm. 
IV. 219 In the civil law, the offence of spiriting away and 
stealing men and children, .was punished with death. 2820 
Scott Monast iv, She was sensible that he would have 
neither scruple nor difficulty in spiriting away the child. 
*838 Froude Hist, Eng. III. xvii. 449 The archbishop 
spirited away the preacher into Kent. 1883 Law Ref. 11 
Q.B.D. 592 The prosecutor had spirited away, .the sister of 
the accused person, and had shut her up in a convent. 

fig. 2688 Crowne Darius v. Wks. 1874 III. 449 What is 
it spirits me away to fear? 

b. To take away, carry off, by some mysterious 
means or power ; to transport with speed. 

2696 C. Leslie Snake in Grass {1697 ) 97 Their Spiriting 
away the Letter of the Promised Seed. *726 Penn No Cross 
xiii. § 14 An Enemy to the State, for he [the miser] spirits 
their Money away. 1775 R. Chandler Trav. Asia M. 
(1825) I. Introd. p, xi, The jealousy of the papal court., 
spirited away these inestimable treasures. 2794 Godwin 
Caleb Williams 69 There is no Mrs. Jakeman now to spirit 
you away. x86x Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. xxxii, One 
shake of the hand, and she was spirited away in a moment. 

c. Said of the action of spirits. 

28*5 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan I. 253 Peters had been., 
spirited away in a thunderstorm. 2833 W. Irving Chron. 
Wolf erf s Roost 179 Others jocosely binted that old Pluto 
. . had spirited away the boy to the nether regions. 2889 
Barrie Window in Thrums 102 It was tbocht next mornin* 
’at the ghost had spirited them awa, 

III. f 7. To extract spirit from ; to distil. In 
<gxo{.fig. Obs.— 1 

2677 Cleveland's Poems’Ded,, Yet how many such Authors 
must be creamed and spirited to make up his Fuscara ? 
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8. To treat with, a solution of spirits. 

*883 Haldane Workshop Rec. Ser. n. 14s Worsted-and- 
Cotton Damasks,.. after being spirited and rinsed,.. must 
have a water starch to make them look strong and well 
when finished. 

t Spirital, a . Obs. Also 7 -all. [a. OF. 
(e)spirital, or ad. L. spiritalis : see Spirit s3.] 

1. Pertaining to sacred concerns ; = Spiritual a. 

2 . Also absol. 

1390 Gower Con/. I. 32 Wher sche cometh overal, Noght 
only of the temporal Bot of the spirital also. Ibid. 239 
That the Papacie Thei wolde honoure and magnefie In al 
that evere is spirital. 

2. Of the nature of spirit ; of or pertaining to the 
Spirit in contrast to the body or matter. 

1398 Haydocke tr. Lomazzo n. 103 Spirital and incorporal 
thinges. 164a H. Mors Song of Soul it. ii. n. xi, This is a 
substance truly spiritall, That reason by her glistring lamp 
hath shown. Ibid. n. h. m. xvii, That truths spiritall we 
may with ease Find out. a 1676 Hale Prim. Orig.Man.uu 
vi. (1677) 277 When the Matter is fitly prepared., there is an 
illapse of this Vital, Formative, Spirital Principle into it. 
*707 J> Stevens tr. Qtievedo’s Com. Wks. (1709) 48 There 
being no likelihood that human Weakness could prevail 
against a spirital Power. 

t SpiritaTity. 05s.- 1 [f. prec. + -ity, or ad. 
late L. splritalitas. Cf. OF. esperitaliti .] Spirit- 
ual nature or quality. 

1677 Gale Crt.Gentiles iv. n. iii. 307 That al Spirits have, 
according to the degree of Spintalitie, an amplitude of 
Essence. 

t Spiritally, ado. Obs. rare. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 

1. In a spiritual manner. 

1398 Haydocke tr. Lomazzo 11. 194 The body without the 
spirit cannot draw any thing vnto it ; For whatsoever it 
would draw, it must draw it by thehelpe of. the spirit, that 
is spiritally. For a spirit cannot drawe a body vnto it 
bodily, but spiritally. 

2. Gram. With, breathing or aspiration. 

1669 Holder Elern. Speech 58 We may conceive one of 
each pronounced Spiritally, the other vocally. But in 
attempting to pronounce these two Consonants.. and some 
of the vowels Spiritally, the Throat is brought to labour. 

+ Spirital ty. Obs. -1 = Spibitality. 
c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret ., Gov. Lordsh. 97 Wete J>at vche 
voys yn his ordre ys al hool whenne it ys stiryd yn be Eyre 
]?at berys it, & bat self noble spiritalte stirrys berwith. 

II Spiritato. Obs. rare. In 7 pi. -ati, -aties. 
[It. spiritato , pa. pple. of spiritare, f. spirito Spirit 
jA] A religious enthusiast. 

Gauden Tears Ch . 19s Before these new Illuminates 
and Spiritaties rose up. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. 
iii. § 29. 134 A kind of Bewitched Enthusiasts and Blind 
Spiritati , that are wholly.. acted by a dark, narrow and 
captivated Principle of Life. 

Spi'ritdom. [f. Spirit sb. + -dom.] The do- 
mam of disembodied spirits. 

1864 Tyndall Fragm. Set. (1879! I. 499 These [sounds of 
music] were acknowledged to be as great marvels as any of 
those of spiritdom. 

Spi rited, a. [f. Spirit jA] 

In addition to its uses as a simple word, spiritea also 
occurs as the second element in a large number of combs., 
as bold-, cold-, high.; humble low-, mean-, meek; narrow; 
poor-, public-spirited, etc., which are dealt with under the 
first element or as main words. 

+ 1. Impregnated with spirit or active properties. 
*599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. iv, Pure benjamin, the 
onely spirited sent, that ever awak'd a neapolitane nostrill. 
1646 Sir T. Brownb Pseud. Ep. 50 Which perhaps must 
not be tqken strictly, but in the germe and spirited particles. 
*677 Miege/V. Diet. n. s,v. Sparkle , To Sparkle as spirited 
wine nimbly filled out. 

2. Of persons : Full of spirit or animation ; of a 
lively and energetic disposition; prompt to act, or 
to assert oneself, in a worthy manner. 

*S99 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. iv. i, This tire (me tbinkes) 
makes me looke very ingeniously, quick, and spirited. 
Ibid. v. iv, O brave and spirited 1 Hee’s a right Jovialist. 
*725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 294 So generous, 
spirited, and grateful a person, 1748 Anson’s Voy. 11. vi. 
103 The shouts.. of threescore sailors.., joyous as they 
always are, when they land..; the huzza’s, I say, of this 
spirited detachment. 1780 Mirror ^ No. 10a, Nor is the 
ambition of those spirited ladies satisfied with speaking in 
public. *828 D’Israeu Chas. I, II. x. 245 The spirited 
servant on whom the hope of his glory rested. 183a Miss 
Yonge Cameos II. viii. 101 The French.. had always been 
forced back by the spirited little garrison. 1895 Meredith 
Amazing Marriage I, i. 4 He wealthy and rather hand* 
some, and she quite lovely and spirited. 

b. Energetic or enterprising in the pursuit of 
some study or business. 

*760 Junius Lett. ii. (1788) 41 A most spirited as well as 
excellent scholar. *799 A. Young Agric. Line. 74 A very 
spirited and active farmer. *847 W. C. L. Martin Ox 82/1 
The improvement in the short-horns . .under the superinten- 
dence of spirited individuals. 

c. Of animals, esp. horses : Full of animation 
and vigour ; mettlesome. 

*774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. II. 36a The Persian horses 
..are docile, spirited, nimble, hardy, courageous [etc.]. 
x8z8 Lytton Pelham II. viii, I saw a groom managing, 
with difficulty, a remarkably fine and spirited horse. *846 
J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) II.. 217 The cock., 
should be brisk, spirited, and attentive.. in defending the 
hens. 1869 Tozer HighL Turkey II. 319 A man.. seated 
on a spirited charger. *87* Blackie Four Phases Morals 
i. 7 Men who wish to learn to ride do not choose the 
meekest and most docile beast, .but the most spirited. 

3. Of things: Characterized by, displaying, or 
suggestive of spirit, animation, vigour, or energy : 


a. Of literary work, speech, etc. 

*715 Pope Iliad Pref. r 35 The most noble and spirited 
translation I know in any language. 1768 in Priv. Lett. 
Ld. Malmesbury (1870) I. 166 Some very spirited expies* 
sions flung out in our King’s speech. 1797 Jane Austen 
Sense $ Sens, xxxvii, A very spirited critique upon the 
party. 183s T. Mitchell Aeham, of A ns top A. 463 note, 
A spirited version of this chorus.. appeared in an early 
number of a monthly publication. 1867 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. I. v. 378 To which summons the Earl returns a 
spirited reply. 

[ b. Of action, conduct, etc. 

*765 in Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury (1870) 1. 132 Haci 
the Governor acted a. becoming or spirited part at first, 
matters had not risen into this confusion. *796 Scott Let. 
in Lockhart (1837) I. vii. 238 By the wise precautions of the 
magistrates... and the spirited conduct of the gentlemen, I 
hope their designs will be frustrated. . *8*5 — Guy M. xxx, 
A few such instances of spirited resistance would greatly 
check the presumption of these lawless men. 184* Excheq. 
Rep. ii. 178 Her Majesty's government entertain a high 
sense of tne very spirited and able conduct of Commander 
Denman. *860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xxiii. 16 x The thing was 
accomplished in a very spirited way. 1897 Mary Kingsley 

W. Africa 339 It was a spirited performance I assuie you. 
C. Of business or other enterprises. 

1771 Ann. Reg. 11. 109/2 Amongst the rarest instances 
of spirited husbandry ever met with among the common 
fanners of England. 184* Lance Cottage Farmer 26 To 
whose spirited exertions we are mainly indebted for the 
annual cattle-show. *849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 378 
It was announced that a vehicle, .would perform the whole 
journey between sunrise and sunset. This spirited under- 
taking was solemnly . . sanctioned by the Heads of the 
University. *879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. I. 223/2 A gradual 
and spirited revival of the Gothic style. 

d. Of attitudes, features, etc., or artistic repre- 
sentations of objects. 

*78* Sir J. Reynolds fourn. Flanders $ Holland Wks. 
1797 II. 57 Some horsemen are seen at a distance in very 
spirited attitudes. 1832 Brewster Nat. Magic iv. 78 The 
expence of exceedingly minute and spirited drawings. *849 
C, Bronte Shirley vii, What clearly cut, spirited features I 
1879 H. Phillips Notes Coins xi The action is spirited and 
by no means so stiff as the low state of the arts would have 
warranted us in expecting. 

4. Of persons : Occupied or possessed by a (good 
or evil) spirit. 

1667 Milton P. L. ix. 613 So talk’d.the spirited sly Snake. 
*86x J. A. Alexander Gosp. Christ iii. 47 A voice both of 
kindness and of authority, stole in upon your spirited senses. 

5. Gr. Gram. Provided with a breathing. 

*668 M. Casaubon Credulity (1670) 98 As for example, 
ayv os: Accented and Spirited ayvos, it signifies, .a willow. 

6. Impregnated with alcoholic spirit. 

*822-7 Good Study Med. (1820) II. 693 The mischief pro* 
duced by highly-spirited malt liquors. 

Spiritedly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] In a 
spirited or lively manner ; with spirit, animation, 
or vivacity. 

*7 8 5 J. Phillips Treat. Inland Nav, p. x, The horses., 
contribute more spiritedly to the sport or pleasure of their 
possessors. *799 Coleridge Lett. (1895) 1. 313 1 Christabel,' 
were it. .finished as spiritedly as it commences [etc.]. *8*3 
T. Faulkner Fulham 88 This monument is very spiritedly 
executed. 1832 Blackwoods Mag. XXXI. 374 Henry., 
spiritedly refused his brother’s counsel. *86* L. L. Noble 
Icebergs 31 We were moving spiritedly forward over a 
bright and lively sea. 

b. Qualifying adjs. and ppl. adjs. 

1780 Young Tour Irel. II. xvii. 73 Lazy to an excess at 
work, but so spiritedly active at play. *8xa Examiner 
23 May 328/1 A very spiritedly drawn and classical back- 
ground. *886 Ruskin Prseterita. I. xii. 423 Spiritedly curl- 
ing and projecting dark hair. 

Spi’ritedness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

The formation is more common as a second element in 
combso as base-, high-, low-, mean-, narrow-, poor-, public- 
spiritedness. 

1 1. Spiritual state or condition. Obs.— 1 
x68* C. Taylor Ep. Caution to Friends xi The ruin.. of 
his Soul forever, and the Souls of all, who in this Spirited- 
ness adhere to him. 

2. The character or quality of being spirited, 
lively, or animated ; liveliness, vivacity. 

*704 Penn in Pennsylv. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 336, 1 desire 
..my officers will take a little more spiritedness and quick- 
ness upon them. 1834 New Monthly Mag. XLI. 3x8 The 
unostentatious spiritedness, the tranquil but forcible truth 
of their character. 1853 Bagehot Lit. Stud, (xpxx) 1. 131 
In spiritedness, the style of Shakespeare is very like to that 
of Scott. . 1880 Meredith Tragic Com. (1881) 2x3 Her 
natural spiritedness detested the monotony. 

Spi Titer. rare— 1 , [f. Spirit v. + -er.] An 
abductor or kidnapper. 

*675 Cotton Burlesque upon B. 146 Whilst the.poor Boy, 
half dead with fear, Writh’d back to view his Spiriter. 
Spiritfnl, a, Obs. or dial. [f. Spirit sb.J 

X. Having a spiritual or refined character. 

*546 Bolton Arraignm, Errour 43 Others againe of finer 
tempers and spirits, that must be undone a finer way, a 
more spiritfull way, the grosse way is too low for them. 
1643 Milton Divorce Introd. Wks. 1851 IV. 10 The spirit- 
full and orderly life of our grown men. <1x665 J. Goodwin 
Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 387 That such a doctrine or 
ministry, which some count legal and low is far more spirit- 
ful and raised than [etc.]. 

2. Of persons: Full of spirit or animation; 
spirited, vigorous, energetic. (Freq. c 1610 - 70 .) 

*508 Drayton Heroical Ep. (1619) Catal., Courageous 
Poole and that brave spiritfull Queene. *650 Howell 
Giraffi’s Revolution Naples 1. 76 Naples,.. the Nurse of so 
many valiant Champions^ and spiritfull Cavaliers, *673 O, 
Walker Educ , 19a Making us stand upon our guard, which 


renders the mind more diligent, vigorous, brisk, and spirit, 
full. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) III. 63 Miss Howe 
is a charming creature too ; hut confoundedly smart and 
spiritful. *831 Mayhew Land, Labour I. 386/2 He was 
always a spiritful man, and it hurted him sorely that he 
should come to this at last. x886 Cheshire Gloss. 332. 
b. Of horses : Mettlesome. 

1644 Digby Nat. Bodies <$• Soul 438 The spiritfull horse 
dutyfully beareth the soldier. 

3. Of actions, etc.: Performed with, characterized 
by, spirit or vigour. 

16x4 Latham Falconry^ (1633) 87 All which, .tempteth the 
Hawke to flye couragiously with more eagernesse and 
spiritfull assurance to enioy him. *643 Milton Divorce xi. 
Wks. 1851 IV. so And what is life without the vigor and 
spiritfull exercise of life? 

4. Of liquor : Impregnated with some active or 
lively principle ; spirituous. 

x6o8 Sylvester Du Bar/as 11. iv. xv. Decay 1153 The 
spirit-full bloud. spins in his Father’s face. 1644 Digby 
Nat. Bodies xvii. 143 Wine, or other spirittfull liquors. 
*662 Hibbert Body Divinity 1. 312 Poyson..is subtle and 
spiritful, and therefore incorporates with that which is most 
subtle in man, his spirits. 1675 Baxter Catk. Theol. 11. 11. 
36 To know that the Drink is pleasant to thetast, exhilerat- 
ing, spiritful. 

. transf. *643 T. Goodwin Child of Light ay That word is 
inspired with a principle, most quick, spiritfull, and active. 
Hence f Spi’ritfuUy adv . ; + Spl'ritfulness. 
1644 Digby Nat. Bodies xxviii. 254 The exceeding life 
and spiritefulnesse of his eyes. 1655 tr. Corel's Com . Hist. 
Francion ix. xo Sir, said Nays, very spiritfully unto him, 
I plainly perceive [etc.], a *665 J. Goodwin Filled w. the 
Spirit (1867) 464 This same activeness and spiritfulness in 
tne service of God. 

Spi rithood. rare. [f. Spirit sb. + -hood.] 
The state of being a spirit. 

185a Bailey Festus (ed. 5) 494 Day by day Grew spirit- 
hood to deathless angel kind. 

Spiriting; vbl. sb. [f. Spirit sb. or ».] 

1. The actioh or work of a spirit or sprite ; the 
ministering of spirits. Also fig. 

In mod. use only, in echoes of the Shaksperian passage. 
*768 Skakspere’s Temp. 1. ii. 298 (Cajpellj, I will be corre- 
spondent to command, And do my spiriting Ifol. spryting] 
gently. 184* Moore Lalla Rookh Poet. Wks. VI. Pref. 
p. xvii, Quick as Fancy required the aid of fact, in her spirit- 
ings. *86o Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. cvi. III. 16 Like 
lawyers, they are ready to do their spiritings with as little 
of personal bitterness as human nature will admit. *88o 
Browning Dram. Idyls Ser. 11. 120 As I am free to do my 
spiriting. 

2. Inspiration. 

1845 Mrs. Browning in Lett. Browning Jjr E. B. Barrett 
(t 899) I. 37 We turn to you . . for comfort and gentle spiriting. 

3. techn. A solution of spirits with which carpets, 
lace, etc., are treated in their manufacture. 

1883 Haldane Workshop Rec. Ser. u. 146 When it [re. a 
curtain] has been well worked in this [soap liquor], handle 
it directly out of the soap into the spiriting. 

t Spiritish, a. Obs.- 1 [f. Spirit j£. + -ish.] 
Dealing with spirits. 

*588 J. Harvey Disc. Proll. 32 Which neither, .cosening 
oraclers could euer insinuate or the superstitious inuoca- 
tions of spiritish exorcistes discouer. 

Spiritism (sprritiz’m). [f. Spirit sb. + -ism. 
So F. spiritisme .] = Spiritualism 3. 

This form has to some extent been preferred by those 
specially interested in the subject, as being more distinctive 
than spiritualism. 

*864 Reader 542/1 Spiritism (spirit-rapping, as commonly 
Understood). 1865 Cornh. Mag. Oct. 304 The Maories seem 
to be in advance of us, if not of our French and American 
cousins, in spiritism. 1876 M. Davies Unorthodox Lond. 98 
The line of demarcation between Swedenborgianism and 
modem Spiritualism— or Spiritism, as it is now called. *880 
Howells Undiscov. Country iv. 6g In the development of 
the phenomena which now agitate the world, mesmerism 
came first, and spiritism came second. 

Spi ritist, [f. Spirit sb. + -ist.] 

1. One who believes in spiritism ; a spiritualist. 
1858 Browttson’s Q. Rev. Apr. 180 Mormons, Sweden- 

borgians, and Spiritists, &c, *867 Christie in Manning 
Ess. Relig. ff Lit. Ser. 11. 310 These remarks apply to such 
pretenders to Divine communications as. .the Jansenists, and 
modern Spiritists. 1896 Pop. Set. Jml. L. 229 This condi- 
tion finds its ideal fulfillment in the 1 developing stance ’ of 
the spiritists. 

b. attrib. as adj. = Spiritistic a. 

*865 Cornh. Mag. Apr. 481 Those who believe in spiritist 
and other marvels. *877 J. E. Carpenter tr. Tiele's Hist. 
Relig. 33 The spiritist side of Animism. *887 Amer. Nat. 
XXI. 497 The spiritist practices of Chinese women. 

2. *■ Spiritualist 3 . 

1878 T. Sinclair Mount 39 Spiritists, or Comtists, let them 
keep to the moorlands of life. *883 L. OltphAnt Altiora 
Peto II. 16 Why he should shrink from this hypothesis for 
fear of becoming a materialist, as much as the scientific man 
does from it for fear of becoming a spiritist. 

Spiriti stic, a. [f. Spirit sb. + -istio.] Of 
or pertaining to, dealing or concerned with, 
spiritism ; = Spiritualistic a. 2. 

1867 Eng. Leader 15 June 333/1 That spiritistic 'literature* 
which has led astray,. so many weak and impressionable 
minds. 1880 Howells Undiscov. Country, iv. 70 The only 
perfectly ascertained fact of spiritistic science is the rap. 
1898 Pop. Sci. Monthly . LI I. 493 N ew support for unfounded 
spiritualistic and spiritistic chimeras. 

Spi ritize, v. rare. [Spirit sb. + -ize.] irons. 
To imbue with spirit or spiritual power. 

*654 Qayton Pleas ;. Notes ui. vii. in The nimble Mer- 
curie..hath so spiritiz’d their whole Oeconomie, that they 
are Quick-silver to their finger ends. 1893 J, H. Barrows 
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World's Farit. Relig. L 617 To spiritize a stone, a block of 
wood, one must first have believed in a spirit. 
Sprrit-lamp. Also spirit lamp. [Spirit^.] 
A lamp fed by methylated or other spirits, and 
used esp. for heating, boiling, or cooking. 
i8oz Phil. Traits. XCIII. 14 The.. solution, gently exhaled 
to dryness, and kept over a spirit-lamp. 1838 T. Thomson 
Client. Org. Bodies 372 Having put on the cover, the flame 
of a spirit-lamp was applied beneath the indigo. *893 Lady 

I . Burton Life R. F. Burton II. 8 Our hosts are astir, and 
already.. drinking tea made over a spirit-lamp. 

attrib. 18*7 Faraday Chem. Manip. vi. (1842) 186 In 
operations of tbis kind, heat is applied.. by a small spirit 
lamp flame. 

Spiritless, a. [f. Spirit sb. + -less.] 

1 . Deprived of the spirit or animating principle ; 
having or possessing no spirit; lifeless. 

*57° T. Norton tr. Nowels Catech . (1853) *60 His dead 
and spiritless body was laid in the gi ave. e i6xx Chapman 
Iliad xu. 163 The man . . Fell now quite-spiritlesse to earth. 
a 1616 Beaum. & Fl. Bondtica v. i, 'Tis the Body Of the 
great Captain Penyus, by himself Made cold and spiritless. 
1705 Greenhill Embalming 5 Nature admonishes us that 
the spiritless Body should be restored to the Earth. 1853 
Bailey Fcstus (ed. 5) 346 A work or thought . . may Be . . like 
the air,,. Sweeping miles broad o'er far western woods,.. 
Or may be, nothing— bodiless, spiritless. 

2 . Devoid of lively or cheerful spirits; depressed, 
dejected, downcast, dull or melancholy. 

1595; Shaks. 2 Hen. IV. r. L 70 Euen such a man, so faint, 
so spiritlesse, So dull, c 1620 Fletcher & Mass. Double 
Marriage II. i, Why are you still so sad 7. .You make us dull, 
and spiritless. 1643 Milton Divorce iv. Wks. 1851 IV. 2g 
Whereof who misses by chancing on a mute and spiritlesse 
mate, remaines more alone thenbefore, 1726 Leoni Albertis 
ArcMtecture III. 18/1 Those that grieve.. seem fatigued 
and spiritless. 1778 Miss Burney Evelina Ixxvi, I was 
totally spiritless and dejected. 18x6 C. Hutton Concl. Life 
IV. Hutton 92, I.. found my father thinner, weaker, and 
more spiritless than 1 left him. x8a6 Literary Souvenir 326 
He sank spiritless, and almost lifeless, upon the gunwale of 
the vessel. 1876 Trans. Clinical Soc. IX. i8g The child, 
ceasing to play about, became spiritless. 

transf. 1778 [W. H. Marshall] Minutes Agric., Olserv. 
67 The countenance of the Soil.. is pallid and spiritless. 

8. Destitute or devoid of spirit, animation, or 
courage ; lacking ardour or boldness. 

1628 Feltham Resolves n. 5, I wish no man so spirit- 
lesse, as to let all abuses presse the dulnesse of a willing 
shoulder. x6jx Biggs New Disp. P 100 We are uselesse and 
spiritlesse to our selves and the Common-Wealth. 170a 
Dennis Monument xm, Theic Soldiers and Commanders all 
grown faint, Dejected, spiritless with frequent Routs. 1776 
Gibbon Decl. ft F. viii. I. 214 The infantry was a half-armed 
spiritless crowd of peasants. 1839 Dickens Nickleby xxxi, 
You are a base and spiritless scoundrel I x8go Merivale 
Rom. Emp. xi. (1865) II. 21 Spiritless himself, he was in- 
capable of infusing spirit. 1884 Swinburne Midsummer 
Holiday , etc. 169 As a swordless and spiritless nation, 
b. Destitute of energy or enterprise. 

1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 71 About half a century 
ago,.. the fields [were] uncultivated and the farmers spirit- 
less and poor, c 1825 Ld. Cockburn Mem. (1856) 168 The 
publishers we had were too spiritless even for their position. 
x86x Smiles Engineers II. 40 The country was too poor or 
too spiritless to undertake their improvement on any com- 
prehensive scale. 

4 . Marked or characterized by lack of animation, 
vivacity, or energy. 

1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. (1739) p. ix, Both the 
Election of a King, and the Solemnization of such Election, 
..are spiritless motions without the presence of the people. 
171a Steele Sped. No. 484 r p Men have Indulged them- 
selves in a spiritless Sheepishness. 1733 Richardson 
Grandison (1766) V. 269 What a spiritless figure does he 
make 1 1706 Mme. D’Arblay Camilla 11. 38 The evening 
was passed in spiritless conversation. 2841 W. Spalding 
Italy 4- It. 1 st II. 133 That spiritless apathy with which 
the subjects of the Italian principalities submitted to the 
rule of their despotic masters. X878 T. Hardy Ret. Native 
iv. iv, The spiritle|s stir of the summer wind, 
b. Of literary or artistic productions. 

X737 Gentt Mag. VII. 12/2 A literal Translation of the 
Hebrew Code. .must necessarily be,.. at best, but flat, in- 
sipid, and spiritless. X797 T. Holcroft tr. Stolbergs Trav, 

II. xlvi, These colouis, when singly laid on, are entirely 
spiritless. x8o2 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) 1 . 198 It 
was her business to sketch designs,.. but.. the figures were 
awkward and spiritless. 

f 5 . Lacking spiritual zeal ; cold. 0 b$.~ x 
1IS80 H. More Apocal. Apoc. 37 And buy of Me white 
rayment, 0 Spiritless Laodicea, and desire to be cloathed 
with thy Spiritual Tabernacle from Heaven. 

Hence Spi’ritlesBly adv, 

xtifig H. More jEatA 7 Epist. ix. 142 The same [formal pro- 
fession]. will this Church of Laodicea hold on spiritlessly 
and lazily, with little life or zeal. 1873 Miss Broughton 
Nancy III. 30 We part without a word, and I, spiritlessly, 
mount the staircase alone. 1879 W. Collins Rogue's Life 
i, Her son.. spiritlessly availed himself of the oleaginous 
refuse of the soap and candle trade. 

Spiritlessness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality or fact of being spiritless. 

1669 H. More Exp. 7 Epist. ix. 130 This is one reason of 
the Splritlesnesse and Inactivity of the Laodicean Church. 
a 1684 Leighton Comm. 1 Pet. Wks. 1803 I. 442 This is not 
a loving agreement, arising from oneness of spirit, but a 
dead stupidity, arguing a total spiritlessness. 1840 New 
Monthly Mag. L1X. 386 The fair liquid amber, .subsided 
into spiritlessness. 1870 Echo 23 Sept., In view of the 
spintlessness of the mass of the people. 

Spirit-level. Also spirit level, [f. Spirit 
sb. + Level sb. 1.] A kind of levelling instrument 
for determining a horizontal line or surface, usually 


consisting of a hermetically-sealed glass tube filled 
with spirit and an air-bubble, which, when the 
tube lies exactly horizontal, occupies a position 
midway in its length. 

1768 Phil. Trans. LVIII. 286 The spirit level shewing the 
axis of the telescope to be horizontal 1793 Smeaton Edy- 
stone L. § 97 It could be brought justly horizontal by means 
of a pocket Spirit-Level being placed upon it. 1805 R. W. 
Dickson Bract. 'Agric. I. 292 This is to be done by means 
of levelling, in which the instrument called the spirit-level 
may be thus employed. 1834 Brit. Husb. I. 334 The instru- 
ment called a spirit or water level is the most proper for 
ascertaining the inclination of the ground with certainty. 
i88x Young Ev.Man his own Mechanic §282. 111 In bring- 
ing horizontal bars, shelves, etc., to a true level the spirit 
level must be used. 

attrib. 1868 in Rep. to Govt. U.S. Munitions War 135 
Two degrees of elevation taken with a spirit-level quadrant. 
Hence Spirit-levelling vbl. sb. 
i86x Sir H. James {title), Abstract of the Principal Lines 
of Spirit Levelling in England and Wales. 

Spirit-like, a. [f. Spirit sb. + -like.] Like 
a spirit ; resembling that of a spirit. 

x644Digby Nat. Bodies xxvii. 244 Those masters.. teach 
vs that the impressions vpon sense are made by spirituall or 
spiritelike things or qualities. X839 Lowell Lett. (1894) *■ 
41 Eyes the largest.. and most spint.like I ever dreamed of. 
1843 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1 . 11. in. iii. § 3 There is added to 
this [cloud-range] a spirit-like feeling. 1852 Bailey Festus 
(ed. 3) 404 The souls of all things.. ripening fast To spirit- 
like perfection. 

t Sprritly, a. Obs .— 1 [f. Spirit sb. + -lyL] 
Of horses : Spirited, mettlesome. 

x6ag T. Adams Love's Copy Wks. 8 ip Pride, .comes out 
like a Spanyard . . mounted on a spintley Iennet named 
Insolence. 

Spiritous, a. ? Obs. Also 8 poet, spir’tous. 
[f. Spirit sb. + -ous. Cf. It. spiritoso , Sp. espiritosof[ 

1 . Of the nature of spirit ; having the qualities of 
an essence or distilled product ; highly refined or 
dematerialized. 

1603 Timme Quersit. in. 149 The two volatile salts, .wil 
be best mingled by reason of their subtilty and spiritous 
substance. 1633 H. More Antid. Ath. in. ix. §12 The 
blood was found so pure and spiritous, that it spurted into 
his face as he cut him, 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 479 Materials 
dark and crude, Of spiritous and fierie spume. 1733 Tull 
Horse-hoeing Husb. xiv. 83 When it [hay] stands Till full 
Blown, the most spiritous, volatile, and nourishing Parts of 
its Juices is spent on the next Generation. 1766 Phil, 
Trans. LVI. 96 The heat used in making the spiritous 
extract. 

fig. xfiuji Milton Ch. Govt. n. iii, Such the most covert 
and spiritous vices as would slip easily between the wider 
and more material grasp of Law. 1631 H. More Enthus. 
Tri. (1712) 14 That Melancholy partakes much of the 
nature of Wine, he evinces from that it is so spiritous. 
Ibid., And that Melancholy is flatuous or spiritous [etqj. 

b. Of liquois : Alcoholic; = Spirituous a. gb. 

1799 Dundas in Owen Wellesley's Desp. (1877) 642 The 
encreasing produce of the revenue on salt, opium and 
spiritous liquors. x8ox Charlotte Smith Lett Solit. 
Wand. I. 322 Not allowing me to take any thing spiritous. 
2836 Macgillivray Trav. Humboldt xxv. 381 From the 
fermented juice a spiritous liquor. . is procured. 

2 . Exhilarating, enlivening, rare ~\ 

1624 Wotton Archit. 68 The second point is Vsefulnesse, 
which will consist in a sufficient Number of Roomes, of all 
sorts, and in their apt Coherence, ..without confusion; . 
that it may appear airie and spiritous, and fit for the 
welcome of cheerefull Guests, 
f 3 . Of persons : Lively, vivacious, high-spirited. 
x6zg Walton in Wotton Reliq, (1672) 443, 1 writ by him 
to the Queen.. about your Spiritous nephew. . 1737 Gentt 
Mag. VII. 373/1 A gay companion, ..Fond without folly, 
spir’tous without rage. X746 W. Horsley Fool (1748) I. 49 
The spiritous Mrs. Frolic. 

transf, f 763 Brit. Mag. IV. 468 Her eyes darted the 
most spiritous rays. 

+ 4 . Gram. Of consonants : Pronounced with 
breathing or aspiration. Obs. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 367 The Spiritous Consonants 
to be breathed through the Mouth. Ibid. 373 The Spiritous 
Consonants that are Mutes. 

Hence Spi'xitonsuess. rare -1 . 
a 1691 Boyle (JO, Notwithstanding the great thinness and 
spiritousness of the liquor. 

+ Spirit-plate. Obs. The blast-wall or mouth- 
screen of a smelting-furnace. 

x686 Plot Staffords h, 162 That next the bellows, [is] the 
tuarn or tuiron wall; that against it, the wind-wall or 
spint-ylate. 

Spirit-rapper. [Back-formation from next.] 
One who professes that he can induce spirits to 
communicate with him by means of rapping. 

1834 O. A. Brownson {title). The Spirit-Rapper; an 
autobiography, i860 Jeaffreson Bk. Doct. II. 38 To 
electro- biologists, spirit-rappers, and table-turners the same 
arguments must be used. 1881 Froude Short Stud. IV. n. 
165 Their pretensions deserve essentially no more respect 
than those of spirit-rappers. 

Spirit-rapping, [f. Spirit sb. + Rapping 
vbl. J& 1 ] 

L pi. Rappings alleged to he made by spirits in 
answer to questions addressed to them. 

1833 H. Spicer Sights 4 Sounds 88 This lady was a 
medium, and as the subject of ‘ spirit rappings ’ was already 
[etc.]. 1839 in Bartlett Diet. Amor, (ed. 2) 434. 

2 . Professed communication from or with spirits 
by means of raps or knockings made by these. 

1834 N. S. Godfrey (title), The Theology of Table-Turn- 
ing, Spirit-Rapping, and Clairvoyance, in connection with 


the Antichrist. _ 1862 G. H. Townsend Man. Dates s,v. 
The modern spirit-rapping originated in America, in the 
family of John D. Fox, in March, 1848. 1867 Augusta 

Wilson Vashti x, I don’t believe in spirit-rapping, and 
such stuff as dancing tables, and spinning chairs. 
Spiritrump. Ent. [ad. F. spiritrompe.'] = 
Antlia. 

<21843 Encycl. Metrop. (1843) VII. 280/1 The Antlia of 
Kirby and Spence, or Spiritrump of Latreille, is a most 
remarkable character of the Lepidopterous Order. 

Spiritsome, a. [f. Spirit sb. + -some 1.] Of 
the nature of spirit ; spirit -like. 

1876 Mrs. Whitney Sights 4 Ins. vi. 81 Faint points and 
shapes, looming larger, bluer, surer,— but always so soft, so 
spiritsome 1 

Spirit-stirring, a. [Spirit j 3 .] That stirs 
or animates the spirits ; spirit-rousing. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. iii. iii. 352 The Spirit-stirring Drum, 
thj Eare-piercing Fife. 1740 Dyer Ruins Rome 102 The 
spirit-stirring form Of Caesar, raptur’d with the charm of 
rule. 1741-2 Gray Agrippina 124 There will not want., 
ears to own Her spirit-stirring voice. 1794 Godwin Caleb 
Williams 138 The haziness of the morning was followed by 
a spirit-stimng and beautiful day. 1807 Edm.Rev. X. 385 
All spirit-stirring topics will sutely fail. x86x G. F. Berke- 
ley Eng. Sportsman xiv. 241 Conveying to me a spirit- 
stirring information. 1886 T. Michell Scot, Exped. to 
Norway 1. i. 12 The spirit-stirring poem by Edvard Storm. 
Spiritual (sprritiaal), a. and sb. Forms : 4-5 
spirituel(l, 4-6 -elle, 4 spyxytuele, 5 spyryt-, 
spyrit-, spirytuel(l ; 4- spiritual, 4-5 -ale, 
6-7 -all, 5 spirytuall, spyrytual(e, 5-6 -all, 
sperituall (5 -ale), 6 spyritualle. [a. OF. spirit - 
ml (1 2 th c. , = It. spiriluale, Sp. and Pg. espiritual), 
or ad. L. spiritual-is , f. spiritus Spirit sb. Cf. 
Espiritual, Spritual, and Spirital.] 

A. ad/. 

I. L Of or pertaining to, affecting or concerning, 
the spirit or higher moral qualities, esp. as regarded 
in a religious aspect. (Freq. in express or implied 
distinction to bodily , corporal, or temporal .) 

1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xiv. 284 So pouerte propreliche, 
penaunce, and ioye, Is to j>e body pure spiritual helthe. 
c 1400 Anturs of Arth. xx, Of thies sperituale thynges spyre 
me na mare. CX430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 97 
Spiritual gladnesse most for to habounde, This day mynis- 
tred til cure refeccioune. 1474 Caxton Chesse (1883) 42 
For they doo spirytuell and also corporall werkis. 1529 
More Dyaloge I. Wks. 137/1 It then bycame to be the 
spirituall busynesse and occupacion of man. 1363 Foxe 
A. 4 M. xm In the sacrament.. there is not the vety sub- 
staunce. .but a spirituall partaking of the bodye and blood 
of Christ. 1592 in J. Morris Troubles Cath. Foref. (1877) 
38 A man., much given to meditation, and receiving thereby 
many spiritual consolations. 1630 B. Jonson New Inn hi. 
ii. Love is a spiritual coupling of two souls. 1663 Bp. 
Patrick Parab . Pilgr. xxvii, Since they are most pioper 
to Beginners, and.. those who enter upon the Spiritual 
Race. 1753 Challoner Cath. Chr. Instr. 20 The spiritual 
Kindred which is contracted between the Gossips and 
the Child. 1784 P._ Wright New Bk. Martyrs 798/1 To 
administer those spiritual helps that weie suitable to men 
in their circumstances, 1833 I. Taylor Spirit Despot, vii. 
289 The spiritual essence of popery has outlived the over- 
throw of the papal domination. 1883 J. Parker Apost. 
Life II. 327 The thing I aim at is spiritual restoration, 
spiritual completeness, spiritual immortality. 

Comb. 187a Howells Wedding Joum. (1892) 269 A 
spiritual-worldliness which was the clarified likeness of this- 
worldliness. 

b. Applied to material things, substances, etc., 
in a figurative or symbolical sense. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test, Love m. ix. (Skeat) 1. 98 How was 
it, that sightful manna in deserte to children of Israel was 
spirituel mete? 1530 Coverdale (title), A Spyrytuall and 
most Precyouse Pearle teaching all men to love and imbrace 
the Crosse. 1376 G. Tyrrell tn J. Morris Troubles Cath. 
Foref. Ser. 11. (1873) 30 Abundance of spiritual riches far 
passingly supplieth the lack of the other [i.e. corporal], 
x6xx Bible Transl. Pref. r 1 The Spirituall and sincere 
milke of the word. 1667 Milton P. L, xii. 491 His Spirit 
. .shall write To guide them in all truth, and also arme 
With spiritual Armour, a 1729 J. Rogers Nineteen Semi. 
vi- (1735) 117 All eat of the same spiritual Bread, and drank 
of the same spiritual Cup. 1820 Southey Wesley II. 331 
With regard to the bodily effects that ensued, whenever the 
spiritual influenza began. 1871 Morley Carlyle in Cnt. 
Misc, Ser. I. (1878) 173 A cloud of sedulous ephemera still 
suck a little spiritual moisture. 2889 Stevenson Edinburgh 
168 Every kind of spiritual disinfectant. 

c. Of songs, etc. : Devotional, sacred. 

1382 Wycuf Eph. v. 19 Spekinge to 30U silf in psalmes, 
and yranes, and spiritual songis. 1367 Gude 4 Godlie B. 
(S.T.S.) x Singing of the Psalmes, and spiritual sangis. 
x6xx Bible RpE- v. 19; Colas, iii. 16. x66o F. Brooke tr. 
Le Blanc's Trav. 364 Dancings in stately rooms, or gar- 
dens, with spirituall songs, rather a sort of adoration than 
a dance. 

t d. Of transcendent beauty or charm. Obs .— 1 

1480 Caxton Myrr. 11. iv. 69 Ther ben yet plente of other 
places so delectable, so swete, and so spyiytuel that yf a 
man were therin, he shold saye, that it were a veryparadys. 
2 . Of, belonging or relating to, concerned with, 
sacred or ecclesiastical things or matters, as dis- 
tinguished from secular affairs; pertaining to the 
chnrch or the clergy ; ecclesiastical. 

1338 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 283 He sent to J>e kyng tuo 
bis&hops of renoun, & schewed j?at spiritualle )>mg j>orgh 
pouert 3ede alle doun. 11380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 305 J>ei 
meyntenen J) is cursed J>efte bojiebi seculerpowerandspintual 
swetd. <2x440 Found. St. Bartholomew's (E.E.T.S.) 5 
Thou shalte founde a Chirche. .. This spirituall howse, 
almyghty God shalle ynhabite and halowe yU 1467 in 
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Eng. Gilds (1870) 390 In eny cymitory or londe spirituelle. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxxi. 25 Couatyce ringis into the 
spirituall state, ]arnand banifice the quhilk ar now vacand. 
a 1548 Hall Chron , Hen. V, 37 We have in our spirituall 
conuocacion graunted to your highnes..a some of money. 
1570-6 Lambardb Peramb. Kent (1826) 249 If any Clerke 
gave to a layman.. any spirituall goodes he should stand 
excommunicate. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 362 The Scab- 
berd of Power (if not of Justice,) seemeth to have Locks on 
them, that only the spirituall Keyes can open. <11700 
Evelyn Diary _ 26 Apr. 1689, The penalty is to be the losse 
of their dignitie and spiritual pieferment. 1727 De Foe 
Eng. Tradesm. v. (1841) I. 33 The duties of life, which are 
either spiritual or secular. 1644 Lingard Anglo-Sax. Ch. 
(1858) 1, ii. 78 The pi elate watched over the spiritual 
interests. 1863 Mrs. Oliphant Salem Chapel i. 6 The 
young man knew very little of the community which he 
had assumed the spiritual charge of. 

t to. Of law : Canon, canonical. Obs. 

1474 Caxton C/tesse in. iii. (1883) 95 As well in the spirit- 
ueli lawe as in the temporall, 1642 tr. Perkins Prof. Bk. i. 
§ 49 22 If a bastard eigne pvho is mulier in the spiritual 
law,) continueth possession in lands [etc.]. 

+ o. Of a day : Devoted to or set apart for special 
religions or sacred observances ; holy. Obs. 

*490 Caxton Rule St. Benet 134 The souereyn may breke 
his mele for a stranger, wythout it be a spirituell fastynge 
daye. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 1 b, Whiche..in 
maner declareth the hole mater of these vij spirituall dayes. 

d. Spiritual court , a court having jurisdiction 
in matteis of religion or ecclesiastical affairs. 

1498-9 Plwnpton Corr. (Camden) 133 A spoliacion in the 
spirituall court. 1538 Starkey England 139 In theyr 
spiritual courtys, theyhaue no punnyschement. .conuen. 
vent to such fautys. x68x H. Nevile Plato Rediv. 131 
Neither the Chancery, ..nor the Spiritual Courts, nor the 
Cheats in trade. 1358 in Blackstone Comm. (1763) 1 . 20 This 
appears in a particular manner from the spiritual courts 
of all denominations. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 
55 A. . period during which the powers and the aims of law 
were usurped . . by the clergy and the courts spiritual. 1845 
Mrs. S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. I. iii Theconfusion aris- 
ing from the jurisdiction of the spiritual and temporal courts. 

0 . Of persons: a. Standing to another, or to 
others, in a spiritual relationship. 
c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 516 Alle we haue o fader ilesshly 
& o moder, that is to seyn Adam and Eue. & eek o fader 
spirituel, that is god of heuene. c 1440 Alph. Tales 189, I 
had iij spirituall maisters, and f>e furste was drede, & the 
secunde was shame, and j>e iij was luff. 1483 Caxton Cato 
A vij, For herto ben bounden of ryght not onely the carnal 
fadersbut also the spyrituel. 1555 Eden Decades To Rdr. 
(Arb ) 51 Thincrease of this spirituall Israeli vnto whome. . 
he was the father of fayth. 1562 WinJet Wks. (ST.S.) II. 23 
Be thame he wald..quikin his spiritual peple afoir slane. 
1567 Allen Def Priesthood 226 We call them Confessours, 
& of olde in Grece, they were named Spirituall maisters or 
Fathers, 1697 BurGhope Disc. Relig. Assemb. 122 He pre- 
ferrs his own parish priest.. as being his spiritual father. 
1769 H. Venn in Life (1835) 152 A lady said to me, 1 You, 
sir, are my spiritual father’. 1820 Milner Suppl. Mem. 
Eng. Cath. 66 note. The distinguished Pi ofessor of Divinity 
and Spiritual Director of the Pontifical Seminary of Douay. 
t8sg Bartlett Diet. Amer. (ed. 2) 434 Spiritual wife,.. a. 
Mormon extra wife or concubine. 

to. Ecclesiastical, religious. Freq. in spiritual 
lords and spiritual man (or person). 

(a) 1399 Rolls ofParlt. III. 451 The Kyng comond with 
his Spirituel Lordes. c 1460 Fortescue Abs. <$• Lint. Mon. 
xv. (1885) 143 The gretteste lordes off jre lande, both spirit, 
uelles and temporelhs. 1516 Sc. Acts, Jos. V(iSys) XII. 3 6/1 
We prelatis spirituall, Barouns Temporall, and Commouns of 
..Scottlaund. 1625 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. III. 203 When 
he had consulted with the Lords spirituall and Temporall. 
1661 Reflex, upon the Oaths Suprem. f A lleg. 50 Ecclesi- 
astical Courts, which we call the Spiritual. Courts, and 
Spiritual Judges, and Spiritual Authority. 1727 Swift 
Poison. E. Curll Wks. 1753 III. 1. 150 I do also heartily beg 
pardon of all persons of honour, lords spiritual and temporal, 
gentry, burgesses, and commonalty. 1824 in Natnie Peer- 
age Evid. (1874) 73 With the advice and consent of the 
lords spiritual and temporal and commons in this present 
Parliament assembled. 1863 H. Cox Ins tit. 1. vii. 62 The 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal form one legislative assembly. 

(i) C1460 Fortescue Abs. f Lim. Mon. xv. (1883) 146 
Ther were chosen xij spirituell men, and xii temporell men. 
1480 in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. V. 316 What ever 
condicion or degree he be of, spirituell or temporell. 1330 
Act 22 Hen. VIII, c. 13, Spyrituall persones of the prouynce 
of the archebyshopryche of Canturburye. 1582 in Cath. 
Rec. Soc. Publ. V. 32 Being examined whether he be a 
spirituall or a temporall man, answereth that he is a Spirit, 
uall man and a Priest. 1642 Bird Mag. Honour 146 The 
brethren and sonnes. .of every Knight, being spirituall men, 
may . , purchase lycense and dispensation. 17*6 Avliffe 
Parergon 129 All Bishops and Abbots sat in State-Councils 
by Reason of their Office, as they were spiritual Persons. 
1848 Stephen Laws Eng. (ed. 2) II. 39 note , Any sale or 
assignment by any spiritual person of any patronage belong, 
ing to him in virtue of his office. 

o. Devout, holy, pious ; morally good ; having 
spiritual tendencies or instincts. 

1382 Wyclif Gal. id. 1 jje that ben spiritual, teche siche a 
maner man in spirit of soitenesse, e *400 St. Alexius (Laud 
MS. 622) 842 pere is a Man of dedes gode, Spirituel, & 
mylde of mode, c 1450 Holland Howlat 166 Thir ar fowlis 
of effect, . . Spirituale in all thing, Leile in thar leving. 1674 
Marvell Corr. Wks. (Grosart) II. 423 The good acquaint- 
ance you have among those spirituall people, c 1791 Encycl. 
Brit. (ed. 3) VII. 447/x These milder alterations were zea- 
lously opposed by a branch of the t Franciscans called. the 
spiritual. 1836 Going to Service x ii. 140, 1 have a spiritual 
lady to serve. *883 [see Spirituality 3]. 

4. Of or pertaining to, consisting of, spirit, re- 
garded in either a religious or intellectual aspect ; 
of the nature of a spirit or incorporeal supernatural 
essence; immaterial. 
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In early use not always distinct from sense x. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl, Synne 12170 He myjt se weyl 
pyng pat was spyrytuele. 1382 Wyclif x Cor. xv. 44 It is 
sowun a beestly body, it schal ryse a spiiitual body, c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) xvi, 74,1 am nojteithely, hot spirituall. 
C147S Partenay 3201 When to ende nyhed he, That the 
soule moste yetde being spirituall. 1537 N. T. (Genev.) 
Eph. vi. 12 For we wrestle not against fieshe and bloud : 
but . . against spiritual wickednesses. 166a Stillingfl. Orig. 
Sacrse m. i. § 17 If theie be then such things in the World 
which matter and motion cannot be the causes of then there 
are certainly spiritual and immaterial Beings. 1667 Milton 
P. L. iv. 677 Millions of spiritual Creatures walk the Earth 
Unseen. 1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Spiritual \ said of a Being 
that has no Body, that falls not under the Senses. 1825 
Coleridge Aids Ref. 67 The Will is pre-eminently the 
spiritual Constituent of our Being. 1846 RUSKIN Mod. 
Paint. II. hi. ii. § 17 It is degrading to the spiritual creature 
to suppose it operative through impulse of bone and sinew. 
1875 J. P. Hofps Princ. Relig. ii. 9 The real man is the 
spiritual being who contiols and uses all the faculties and 
oigans of the body 

b. Appropriate or natnral to a spirit 
x66 7 Milton P. L. viii. xio His Omnipotence, That to 
corporeal substances could adde Speed almost Spiritual. 

5. Consisting of pure essence or spirit ; volatile ; 
spirituous, alcoholic. Now rare or Obs. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alck. vi. in Ashm. (1652) gs All other 
Vessells be made of Glasse, That spirituall matters should 
not out- passe. x6a6 Bacon Sylva § 387 All Sweet Smells 
have joy ned with them, some Earthy or crude Odours } And 
at some distance the Sweet, which is the more Spiritual, is 
perceived, a 1648 Digby Closet Opened (1677) 125 Thus you 
have only the spiritual parts of the Tea. x8 *6 Art of Brew . 
ing (ed. 2) 69 Stout ales, .labour under one material want— 
that of spiritual vigour. 

6 . Of or pertaining to, emanating from, the intel- 
lect or higher faculties of the mind ; intellectual. 

1725 Watts Logic 1. iii. § x Spiritual or intellectual Ideas 
are those which we gain by reflecting on the Nature and 
Actions of our own Souls. 1749 Fielding Tom fanes xvi. 
v, That refined degree of Platonic affection which ^..en- 
tirely and purely spiritual. 1813 Shelley Q. Mab v. 162 
Blunting tne keenness of his spiritual sense With narrow 
schemings and unworthy cares. *853 Lytton My Novel 
viii. xi, whatever she gained in the graver kinds of informa- 
tion, became transmuted, through her heart and her fancy, 
into spiiitual golden stoies. 1873 Hamerton Intell. Life 
xi. iv. 4x7 The gxeat spiritual function of the intellectual 
class. 

7. Characterized by or exhibiting a high degree of 
refinement of thought or feeling. (Cf. Spiritoel a.) 

1784 J. Barry Led. Paint, vi. (1848) 227 The harmony 
resulting from all those variegating masses of colour, to- 
gether with the light, easy, graceful, spiritual manner in 
which the whole [picture] is conducted. 1820 Keats St. 
Agues xxxv, Those sad eyes were spiritual and clear. 1840 
Dickens Old C- Shop xliii. The delicate face,.. the too 
bright eye, the spiritual head,, .told their silent tale. 

8 . Clever, smart, witty. (Cf. Spikitdel b.) 

1791-1823 D'Israeli Cur. Lit. (1834) I. 228 It may not 
here be improper to take notice of a wise and spiritual say- 
ing of this young prince. *837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. n. 1. x, Of 
all this the spiritual biographies of that period say nothing. 
1872 Routledge s Ev. Boy's Ann. July 493/1 We French are 
extremely spiritual, and.. are never at a loss for an answer. 
8 . Concerned with spirits or supernatural beings. 
1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 69 Who acquired a very great 
and extensive celebrity for his attainments in spiritual and 
natural magic. 1855-7 (Idle), Yorkshire Spiritual Telegraph, 
containing a number of extraordinary communications 
from the Spiritual World. 1860-1877 {title), The Spiritual 
Magazine. 

to. = Spiritualistic a. 2 . 

Spiritual funeral, one conducted after the fashion of the 
believers in Spiritualism (Bartlett). 

1858 in Bartlett Diet. Amer. (1859) 434 A spiritual funeral 
was held at Lowell lately. 

II. +10. Of or pertaining to breathing; respira- 
tory. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxvi. (Bodl. MS.), pe 
schuldres ben nedeful to defende he spiritualle membres. 
£1460 J. Metham Wks. (E.E.T.S.) 89 It signifieth good 
dysposicion of thehert and of the spirituall membrisin a man. 
1570 G. Baker tr. Gesner's Jewell of Health 169 Briefly, all 
matteis found in the Lungs, and spirituall members, this 
singularly purgeth. 

B. sb. I. + 1 . a. collect. The spirituality; the 
clergy. Obs. 

1 a 1400 Morte A rth. 2414 It es a foly to offende oure fadyr 
vndire Gode. . . Jif we spare the spirituelle, we spede hot the 
bettire. 

+ to. An ecclesiastic or cleric. Obs.— 1 

c 1450 Holland Howlat 733 Haile speciose, most specifyit 
with the spiritualis 1 1682 Wheler Joum. Greece v. 356 
There are but few among them [Greeks], who have wheie- 
withal to live, but will learn, while they are young, to write 
and read, whether Spirituals, or Seculars.. 

2. a. A spiritual or spiritually-minded person. 

* 53 * More Confut. Tindale Wks. 365/2 He sayth himselfe 
that y s spirituals do searche the bottome of gods com- 
maundementes and fulfyll them gladly. Ibid. 7*5/* The 
very Isaackes, the very Jacobs, and the very spiritualles, & 
the verye apostles. 

b. Eccl. Hist. (With initial capital.) A member 
of the Congregation of Narbonne, a branch of 
Franciscans which advocated a stricter observance 
of the rule of poverty and simplicity of dress. 

The branch was pronounced schismatic by Pope John 
XXII in 1318. 

c 179s Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) VII. 447/* The one [party], 
embracing the severe discipline and absolute poverty of St. 
Francis, were called spirituals, 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. xir. 
vi. V. 419 The Spirituals, the Fraticelli,.. openly avowed 
their belief. Ibid. 420 The sudden election to the Popedom 


of Ccelestine V, ..a new St. Francis, to the Spiritualists a 
true Spiritual. 1862 G, H. Townsend Man. Dates, Spit it- 
ualists, called also the Zealous, or the Spirituals. 

c. An inhabitant of the ‘ spiritual kingdom ’. 

1807 Southey Lett.fr. Eng. (1814) III. 158 The celestials 

chiefly using the vowels U and 0, the spirituals preferring 
E and I. 

d. U. S. A spiritual wife (see prec. 3 a). 

*855 Putnam's Monthly Mag. VI. 147/r These extra 
wives [of the Mormons] are known by sundry designations 
— some call them ‘spirituals’, others, ‘sealed ones'. 

3. pi. Spiritual matters, affairs, or ideas. 

X582 N. T (Rhem.) Eph. vi. xa Our wrestling is not against 
flesh and bloud : but . . against the spirituals of wickednes in 
the celestials. 1607 [see Carnal a. 4 b]. 1625 Burges Ttthes 
14 Why he should pay so much of his Camals for Spirituals. 

1649 F. Roberts Clovis Bibl. Introd. ii. 32 He condemns 
the conti ary unskilfulnesse in the Scriptures, as the. .root of 
all errour in spirituals. 1665 Boyle Occas. Ref. 1. v. (1848) 
86 Translate now (O my Soul) all this unto Spirituals. 17x6 
M. Davies A then. Brit. 1. 170 Twas no great piece ofNews 
to hear of Laymen’s ministring in Spirituals to Church- 
People. X774 Mme. D Arblay Early Diary (1889) I. 303 
I have found much pleasure in Madame de Maintenon’s 
Letters (except in Theologicals and Spirituals). X840 Mill 
Diss. & Disc. (1875) I. 433 Such was the prevailing tone of 
English belief in temporals j what was it in spirituals ? 1893 
Pail Mall G. 9 Jan. 3/2 Spirits and spirituals taken in 
excess., work the same effect with weak and over-excited 
brains. 

b. Matters which specially or primarily concern 
the church or religion. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng 1. vii. 25 There was but 
one Metropolitan.., so as bis power was in spirituals over 
many Kingdoms. 1680 Popple tr. Locke's 1st Let , Tolera- 
tion L.'s Wks. 1727 II. 246 If.. such a Power be granted 
unto the Civil Magistrate in Spirituals. 1794 tr. Bamtcls 
Clergy during Fr. Rev. 98 That it did not belong to the 
secular power to meddle ip spirituals. 1853 M. Kelly tr. 
Gosselin's Power Pope Mid. Ages II. 360 That the Church 
and the pope have received . . full power to govern the world, 
both in spirituals and temporals. 1873 Mobley Rousseau 
xii. II. 178 The civil power does best absolutely and unre- 
servedly to ignore spirituals. 

c. Spiritual or ecclesiastical goods or posses- 
sions ; spiritualities. 

1827 Gentl. Mag. XCVII. ir. 536 Forming part of their 
spirituals (because such their spirituals always include an 
absolute right over other people’s temporals). 1863 Blyth 
Hist. Notices $ Rec. Fincham 39 The spirituals were such 
revenue as was connected with spiritual duties and the cure 
of souls, and consisted almost entirely of tithes, glebe lands, 
and house. 

4. a. A spiritual counterpart or analogue. 

1650 T. Vaughan Anima Magica 52 Learn to refer all 
Naturals to their Spirituals, per viam Secretions Analogic. 

b. A spiritual (as opposed to a material) thing. 
x66x Glanvill Van. Dogrn. 97 In our notion of spirituals, 
we, as much as we can, denudate them of all mateual Phan- 
tasmes. 1708 H. Dodwell Nat. Mort. Hum. Souls 127 
It does now affect us to think of Spirituals, whilst we have 
no sensible Impression made upon us by Things purely 
Spiritual, but by those only which are only Corporeal. 

o. Spiritual quality or power; pi. spiritual 
faculties. 

*649 F. Roberts Clavts Bibl. 239 The Succession of Elisha 
as Prophet in stead of Elijah ; a double portion of his 
spirituall resting upon. him. 1652 Benlowes Tkeoph. iv. 
xix, Spiritual light spirituals clears. 

5. colloq. A spiritual or sacred song ; a hymn. 
2870 T. W. Higginson Army Life 197, I had for many 


spiritual 

II. + 0. pi. The respiratory organs. Obs. 
c 1400 Lanfranc's Cimrg. x6i pis diafragma departi> J>e 
spirituals from +e guttis, & in pe holovnes jiat is aboue 
liggijj (>e herte & pe lungis. x6xo Healey St. Aug. Citie of 
God xxii. xxiv. (1620) 848 The courses of the veines, sinewes 
and arteries, and the secrets of the spirituals. 

Spiritualism (spi-iiti«aliz’m). [f. Spiritual 
a. + -isif. Cf. F. spiritualisme, It. spiritualismol\ 

1. The exercise of the mental or intellectual 
faculties, or their predominance over body. rare. 

X83X Carlyle Sort. Res, 11, viii, Savage Animalism is 
nothing, inventive Spiritualism is all. 

2. Tendency towards, or advocacy of, a spiritual 
view or estimate of things, esp. as a leading prin- 
ciple in philosophy or religion. 

1836 Lytton Athene (1837) II- 4° 8 The serene and lofty 
spiritualism of Anaxagoras. 1857 Robertson Serve. Ser. 
in. i. (1857) 6 We find the Unitarian of the old. school de- 
nouncing the spiritualism of the new and rising school. 
1869 Seeley Ess. $ Lect. v. 133 Religion re-assumed its 
ancient Judaic form of austere and ardent spiritualism. 
1884 Contemp. Rev. Feb. 264 The very source of [Dante’s] 
inspiration is the austere spiritualism of the Catholic creed, 
to, A spiritual view or aspiration. 

1850 Carlyle Latter-d. Pamph. vii. (1872) 224 Like a set 
of grisly undertakers come to bury the dead spiritualisms of 
mankind. 

o. Spiritual nature or quality. 

1855 Milman Lat. Chr. xiv. u. (1864) IX, 96 Dante [could] 
represent such things with the most objective truth, yet 
without disturbing their fine spiritualism. 

3. The belief that the spirits of the dead can hold 
communication with the living, or make their 
presence known to them in some way, esp. through 
a ‘medium’; the system of doctrines or practices 
founded on this belief. Cf. Spiritism. 

Also specifically called modem spiritualism by way of 
distinction from sense 2. 

1855 E. W. Catron {title\ Modern Spiritualism, its Facts 



SPIBITUALIST, 

and Fanaticisms, its Consistencies and Contradictions, i860 
All Year Rcund No. 66. 370 Witchcraft, demonology, pos- 
session, and the like, revived in the modest phrase of Spi* 
ritualism. 1878 T. H. Sinclair Mount f 37 Spintualism, or, 
as its advocates name it now on both sides of the Atlantic, 
Spiritism. 1886 Myers Phant, Living!. Introd. p. lix, On 
this basis the creed of ‘Modern Spiritualism’ has been 
upbuilt. 

4. Belief in the existence and influence of spiritual 
beings. 

1871 Tylok Prim. Cull. I. 385 The sense of Spiritualism 
in its wider acceptation, the general doctrine of spiritual 
beings, is here given to Animism. 

Spiritualist (sprritiwalist). [f. as prec. + -ist. 
Cf. F. spiritualiste , Sp. and Pg. espiritualista .] 

1. One who regards things from a spiritual point 
of view or interprets them in a spiritual sense; one 
whose ideas or doctrines have a purely spiritual 
basis or tendency. 

In early use sometimes with depreciatory force. 

1649 H. Lawrence Some ConsicL Vind. Scriptures 37 Cer- 
taine demands, which these pretended spiritualists will be 
sure to make to me. 1673 H. Hallywell Acc. Familism ig 
Those high-flown Spiritualists the Quakers are of the same 
mind. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. II. 42 This is the great 
Rule the reform'd Order of Protestant Spiritualists, call'd 
Quakers and others, seem to walk by. x8oo C. Butler Life 
A. Butler xu, Approved of by St. Francis of Sales and other 
spiritualists. 1845 G. Oliver Coll. Biogr. Soc. Jes. 30 As a 
Spiritualist also, he must have been pre-eminent, judging 
from many of his letters now before me. 1865 Mill Exam . 
Hamilton 492 Proofs that the most sincere Spiritualists may 
consistently hold the doctrine of so-called necessity, 
b. spec. (See quots. and cf. Spiritual sb. 2 b.) 

17x6 M. Davies Athen. Brit. II. 225 Those Montanists 
were call’d also Cataphrygians, Spiritualists, Apostolicks, 
[etc.]. 1 86a 6. H. Townsend Man. Dates s. v., Spiritualists, 
called also the Zealous,, .formed a portion of the great order 
of Franciscans, who, about 124s, under the name of Spirit, 
ualists, advocated the strict observance of the rule and vow 
of poverty, which had been one of their fundamental laws. 
x88a-3 SchAfp Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 832 The Spiritualists, 
as the severer party [of Franciscans] was called, were cruelly 
persecuted. 

f 2. Onewbo supports the spiritual or ecclesi- 
astical authority as against the secular or temporal. 

1631 Hobbes Leviath. m. xxxix. 248* That Governor 
must be one; or else there must needs follow Faction, and 
Civil war in the Common- wealth, between the Church and 
State; between Spiritualists, and Temporalists. 

3. A believer in, or adherent of, spiritualism as 
a philosophical doctrine. 

1836 I. Taylor Phys. The. Anoth. Life i. 15 Thespiritualist 
will retain the advantage he has gained over his opponent [the 
materialist]. 1876P. G.Tait Rec.Adv. Phys. Sci. i. (ed. 2) 23 
Whether it show itself in the comparatively harmless folly of 
the spiritualist or in the perniciousnonsense of the materialist. 

4. A believer in modem spiritualism or spiritism ; 
a spiritist. 

1839 Bartlett Diet. Amer. (ed. 2) 433 Spiritualist , a 
believer in the doctrine of spiritualism. 1860 O. W. Holmes 
Prof. Breakf.-t. i, 13 The Spiritualists have some pietty 
strong instincts to pry over. x88x Froude Short Stud. 
IV. u. 227 A spiritualist assured me that I could work a 
miracle myself if I had but faith. 

5. attrib, or as adj. Spiritualistic. 

x86o Farrar Orig. Lang. i. 20 The spiritualist school of 
the nineteenth century. 1898 Watts-Dunton Aylwin x. i, 
The studio of the famous spiritualist-painter. 
Spiritualistic (sphritiwalrstik), a. (and sb.). 
[f. prec. + - 10 .] 

1. Of or pertaining to, characterized by, philo- 
sophical or theological spiritualism ; of the nature 
of spiritualism. 

183a A. P. Forbes Explan. Nicent Creed 47 Spiritualistic 
Pantheism, introduced by Hegel, has still many followers. 
1871 Alabaster Wheel of Law p. Ivi, The Malays, being 
Mahometans, ought . .to have shown the superior civilisation 
due to spiritualistic belief. x88i Huxley in Nature XXIV. 
344 The subtle thinker, to whom we owe both the spiritual- 
istic and the materialistic philosophies of modern times. 

2. Of or pertaining to, associated or connected 
with, modem spiritualism ; spiritistic. 

1865 Athmmttm t8 Nov. 684/3 In his restlessness and per- 
plexity be has recourse to a spiritualistic medium. 1873 E. 
White Life in Christ irr. xxi. (1878) 300 If this was true 
under the Mosaic Law how much more emphatically must 
spiritualistic 1 seeking to the dead ’ be an abomination now ! 
1882 Hinsdale Garfield & Educ. 1. 79 An itinerant spiritual- 
istic and scientific lecturer and debater, 
b. sb. pi. Matters pertaining to spiritualism. 

r886 Tupper My Life as Author 387 If we dare to do 
this, higher interests are endangered than spirituaiistics. 

Hence Spirituali stically adz/., by a spiritualist 
or by means of spiritualism ; towards spiritualism. 

1880 Times 27 Sept X2/2 Professing the same [pills] to 
be spiritualistically prescribed for the cure of, .neuralgia. 
x8gx Sat. Rev. 28 Feb. 272/1 The cupidity and credulity of 
a spiritualistically minded valet 

Spirituality (spi:riti«se’liti). Also 5 spirit- 
ualite(e, 5-7 -alitie, 6 -allitie, -elity; 6 spyr- 
ytualite, 7 spirittuality. [a. OF. ( e)spiritualit i, 
-alkti (mod.F, spirituality \ = It. spirituality Sp. 
espiritwlidad. Pg. - idade ), or ad. late L. spirit- 
udlitas, f. spiritualis Spiritual a. : see -ity, and 
cf. Spiritualty,] 

1. The body of spiritual or ecclesiastical persons ; 
= Spiritualty 3 . Now Hist. 

c 1441 Pol, Poems (Rolls) II. 207 , 1 come before the spir* 
itualite; Two cardynals, and byshoppis fyve [etc.]. 1313 
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Life Henry V (1911) 23 Intendinge to oppresse the church, 
the spirituallitie, the Kinge and the realme. 1583 Stubbes 
Anal. Abus. 11. (1882) 67 The con upturns and abuses of the 
spiritualise, or (as some call it) of the ecclesiasticall hier- 
archic. 1625 Purcbas Pilgrims II. 1753 This exchange 
commeth most commonly from the Spii ltuautie, who doe sec- 
retly use it. 1709 Strypej 4 «». Ref. I. xxvi. 233 He blamed 
both spirituality and laity. 1825 Scott Betrothed xviii, You 
of the spirituality make us laymen the pack-horses of your 
own concerns. 1900 Gasquet Eve Ref. id. (190s) 58 Accord- 
ing to the lawyer, it should be the owner of the soil who 
should apportion the payment, and failing him, the Pailia- 
ment, and not the spirituality, 
b. A spiritual society. 

1834 T. C. Upham Life Mute. Gnyon xxxiv. 293 She was 
considered the head of the new spirituality. 

2. That which has a spiritual character ; ecclesi- 
astical property or revenue held or received in 
return for spiritual services. Now arch. 

1436 Sir G. Haye Law Anns (S.T.S.) 105 All the grettest 
thingis that ax belangand the governance of bathe tempor- 
alitee and spiritualitee ar to be knawin and kend be the 
pape. 1468-9 Inchafiray Charters (S.H.S.) 159 Quhat tym 
we the saiae georg Abbat beis admittit be our Juge 
ordinare to the spiritualite ande be our souerane lord tne 
king to the temporalite of the said AbbLsse. 1651 [see 
Temforalty x]. 1709 Strype Ann. Ref. I. xxvi, 270 In the 
First Year of the Queen, the Supreme Government over 
her Spirituality and Temporality, was given to her. x8x8 
Scott Hrt, Midi, xliii, The said incumbent might lawfully 
enjoy the spirituality and temporality of the cure of souls 
at Knocktarlitie. 

b. pi. Spiritual or ecclesiastical things ; ecclesi- 
astical possessions, rights, etc., of a pnrely spiritual 
character ; = Spiritualty 2 b. Now Hist. 

1417 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. 1 . 61 The Gardeins of the 
spirituallities of Ardmaghe. 1370 Act 13 Eliz. c. 12 Si 
Parlyament. .shall bryng from such Bysshop or Gardyan of 
Spyritualities [v.r. Spyrytualtyes]..a testimoniall of such 
Assent. 1633 Pagitt Christianogr. 1. iii. (1636) 187 Who 
doe extoll the Pope.. not onely..in spiritualities, but also 
in Temporalities. 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 433 So these 
pretended Successors of Peter.. have notoriously imitated 
that example of Simon in buying and selling Spiritualities. 
2726 Ayliffe Parergon 200 They are Guardians of the 
Spiritualities during the Vacancy of the Bishoprick. 1727 
Willis Surv. Cathedr., Durham 232 The Temporalities of 
Durham are valued at 1233/. 41. 2 d. and the Spiritualities 
at 494/. 19s. 3 d. 1809 Bawbwen Domesday Bk. 7 The 
King [has no right] in the manors of the Earl, excepting 
what relates to Spiritualities which belong to the Arch- 
bishop, in all the land of St Peter of York. 2874 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. I. xiv. 140 Their spiritualities, the tithes and 
oblations, were not to be taxed. 

8 . The quality or condition of being spiritual ; 
attachment to or regard for things of the spirit as 
opposed to material or worldly interests. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxxxiv. 45 Sum spark of licht and 
spiritualitie Walkins my wit f, and ressoun bidis me rys. 
1641 R. Brooke Eng. Episc. 7 If you then consider the 
quantity, the variety, the spirituality, of the Ministeriall 
worke under the Gospell. 1673 Owen Indwelling Sin iv. 
(1732) 3S The more of Spirituality and Holiness is in any 
Thing, the greater is its Enmity. 1733 Chalionkr Cath. 
Chr. Instr. 177 His Life is written by the great St. Athan- 
asius, and is full of excellent Lessons of Spirituality. 1787 
Cowfer Lett. Wks. 1837 XV, 194 That spirituality which 
once enlivened all our intercourse. x8o8 Jebb Corr. w. 
Knox (1834.) I. 403 Prayer is, undoubtedly, the life and 
soul of spirituality. 1832 Miss Yonge Cameos (1877) III. 
xxxiii. 340 Painting, which had hitherto aimed chiefly at 
spirituality, . . now made nature and beauty its primary 
object. 1883 H. Drummond Nat. Law in Spin W. ii. 
(1884) 89 No spiritual man ever claims that his spirituality 
is his own. 

b. Spiritual character or function. 

x66x R. Burney KepSurrov Sapov 13 A King for his 
spirituality is properly and Hieroglypmcally to oe pour- 
trayed half in Heaven., and part on the Earth. 

c. With a. and pi. A spiritual thing or quality 
as distinct from a material or worldly one ; fa pious 
remark or saying. 

1676 Life Father Sarpi in Brent's Come. Trent 73 He 
was never known to use any hypocritical actions,.. not to 
speak with affected Spiritualities. 1840 Carlyle Heroes 
iu. (1904) 114 Apart from spiritualities; and considering 
him [Shakspere] merely as a real, marketable.. possession. 
1855 W. H.MiLiApplic, Panth. Princ. (i86x) 46 If.. the so- 
called spiritualities which he alleges he the main induce- 
ment offeied to the Christian, 
f 4. An immaterial or incorporeal thing or sub- 
stance ; a spirit. Also fig, 06s. 

x6a8 T. Spencer Logick 207 That inciudeth a corporall 
substance, and a spiritualitie, called life. 1664 Power Exp. 
Philos, ui. 133 Might not such Microscopes hazard the 
discovery of the Aerial Genii, and present even Spiritualities 
to our view? 1823 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan III. 428 The 
very dogs were lying about, .as if they were.. a species of 
new, four-footed spirituality. 

f 5. The fact or state of being spirituous or of 
consisting of pure spirit ; volatile state or quality. 

1644 Digby Nat. Bodies xxvi 240 The heate and spirit- 
uality of the bloud. 1660 tr. _ Paracelsus' A rchidoxis 1. 1. 8 
Medicine doth mundifie bodies, in whom is a spirituality. 
2678 R. R[ussell] tr. Geber 1. x. 17 Luna or Silver is sub. 
tiliated and attenuated and reduced to Spirituality as above 
said. 

0. The fact or condition of being spirit or of con- 
sisting of an incorporeal essence. 

x68x-6 J. Scott Chr, Lift n. vii. (1718) 543 They who are 
to be judged being, by reason of their spirituality, in a 
Condition to attend to every one’s Trial while they are 
undergoing their own. <2x708 Beveridge Thes. Theol. 
(1711) II. 336 We must celebrate.. God’s spirituality.. by 
serving Him in spirit, 1871 Tylor Prim, Cult. II. 372 


SPIRITUALIZE, 

I Such morbid disturbances are explained as symptoms of 
divine visitation, or at least of superhuman spirituality. 
1884 J. Tait Mind in Matter Introd. 3 That He is invisible 
is accounted for by His spirituality. 

f Spiritualizate, pa. pple. Obs.- 1 [Cf. next.] 
Changed into or impregnated with spirit. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. Ep., in Ashm. (1632) 1x6 Which 
oftentimes must againe be Spiritualizate. 

Spiritualization (spi.-ritiaalaiz^Jon). [f. 
next + -ation. Cf. F. spiritualisation, Sp. espint • 
ualnacion .] The action of the verb Spiritualize. 

1. The action of changing into spirit ; conversion 
or transformation of a corporeal or material sub- 
stance into a spiritual condition. 

1663 Needham Med. Medicines 283 The Fifth Concoction 
is in the Arteries, where its [the blood’s] Spiritualisation 
and vitality is perfected. 1674 Blount Glossogr. (ed. 4), 
Spiritualisation , is the changing the whole body into 
spirit; a Chymical term. 1824 Monthly Mag. LVIII. 38 
That spiritualization.. which must take place previous to 
the*admission of any bodies into that region of spirits. 1891 
[F. C. S. Schiller] Riddles Sphinx 397 Matter also under- 
goes a process of spiritualization. 

transf. 1863 Cowden Clarke Shahs. Char. iv. 104 That 
spiritualisation of fun, frolic, and mischief— immortal Puck. 

2. The action of spiritualizing or making spiritual; 
the state of being spiritualized. 

2809 Crit. Rev. Ser. in. XVI. 464 This spiritualization 
of the old faith. 2831 Ruskin Stones Yen. I. i. § 29 The 
history of Gothic architecture is the history of the refine- 
ment and spiritualisation of Northern work under its 
influence. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 1 . 144 Nor had they seen 
that His fulfilment of the Law had consisted in its spirit- 
ualisation. 

b. Interpretation in a spiritual sense. 

1820 Southey Wesley I. 304 Madness never gave birth to 
combinations of more.. blasphemous obscenity, than they 
did in their fantastic allegories and spiritualizations. 

Spiritualize (spi-ritiwaloiz), v. [f. Spiritual 
a. + -ize, or ad. F. spiritualiser ( 16 th c.). Cf. 
It. spiritualizzare, Sp. and Pg. espiritualizar .J 
1. trans. To render spiritual ; to invest with a 
spiritual character ; to raise or change to a spiritual 
(or more spiritual) condition. 

Freq. in the 17th c. 

2632 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature xiii. § r. 173 The 
Soules food, if I may so say, is spiritualized to the susienta- 
tion of the spirit. 2655 Fuller Ch. Hist. n. 5 7 Christ moie 
spirityallizea their Joy, rather to rejoyce that tlieir Names 
were written in Heaven. 2696 Stanhope Chr. Pattern 
(1711) 81 This man is as it were spiritualized, can have 
recourse to God without distraction. x8ox B. Maxwell 
Let. in Mem. B. Ewing (1829) 37 That any thing I should 
write should he helpful in spiritualising another. 1882 
Miss Braddon Mt. Royal II. xii. 279 Illness and solitude 
had done much to exalt and spiritualize Angus Hamleigh’s 
mind. 

b. To convert into, invest with, a spiritual sense 
or meaning ; to expound or understand in a spiritual 
sense ; to explain away in this manner. Also absol. 

1643 Calamy Indict, agst. Eng. 26 Oh that God would 
give us hearts to spiritualize these stories ! 1663 Boyle 
Usef. Exp. Nat. Philos. 1. v. 115 Beasts inhabit and enjoy 
the world : man, if he will do more, must study, and (if I 
may so speak) spiritualize it. 1696 C. Leslie Snake in 
Grass x66 They have Spiritualiz'd away all the Letter of 
the Scripture, the Sacraments, and Christ’s Humanity. 
1734 Watts Relig. Juv. (1789) 221 Must we spiritualize the 
affairs of larks, and woims, and squirrels, and learn religion 
from all the trifles in nature? 1798 Graves Charac. Apos. 
126 Nothing is attributed to natural causes ; every thing is 
spiritualized and magnified. X833 Fraser's Mag. VIII. 47 
There is an increasing tendency to spiritualise away the 
pains of what is technically called Hell. 1845 Kitto Cycl . 
Bibl. Lit. s.v. Commentary , Pious reflections, and multi- 
tudinous inferences enter largely into our popular books of 
exposition. They Spiritualise, but they do not expound. 

0 . To render spiritual in appearance ; to refine 
in a high degree. 

1889 H zssey Tour in Phaeton 101 The softened light 
spiritualises the landscape. x8g8 Watts-Dunton Aylwin 
iii. vi, Sinfi's noble features, illumined and spiritualized by 
a light that seemed more than earthly. 

+ 2. To invest with full spiritual or ecclesiastical 
status or rights. Obs,- 1 

1641 Termes de la Ley 12 6 If Cbappels founded by Lay 
men were not approved of by the Diocesan, and as they 
terme it, spiritualized, they are not accounted Benefices. 

3. fa. To change, convert into, or reduce to 
spirit ; to render volatile or spirituous. Obs. 

1644 Digby Nat. Bodies xxvi. 238 This motion of the hart 
driueth the bloud (which is warmed and spiritualised, by 
being boyled in this furnace) through due passages into the 
arteries. 1694 Salmon Bate's Disptns. (17x3) 347/2 From 
what has been said it appears, first, that the Gold ought to 
he spiritualized or subtilized. 1721 Bailey, Spiritualise (in 
Chymistry) is to reduce a compact mixt Body into the 
Principle call’d Spirit. 1741 Phil. Trans. LV. 242 It seems 
fitted,,. by its expansive quality, to ratify and as it were 
spiritualize the blood. 

b. To invest with the immaterial qualities or 
nature of a spirit. 

1639 H. More Immort. Soul (1662) 134 This body is far 
more active then ours, being more spiritualized, that is to 
say, having greater degrees of motion communicated unto 
it. x8x8 Keats Endym. iv. 993 Then ‘twas fit that from 
this mortal state Thou shouldst, my love, by some unlook’d 
for change Be spiritualis'd, 
f 4 . absol. To inform with spirit. Obs.- 1 
2713 Derham Pkys.-Theol. 4 A Mass of Air, of subtile 
penetrating Matter, fit., to excite, animate* and spiritualize; 
and in short, to be the very Soul of this lower World. 
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SPIRITUOUS. 


Hence Spiritualizing ppi- «• 

184s Kitto Cycl. Bill. Lit. s.v. Commentary, A preach- 
ing, spiritualising commentary does not deserve the appella- 
tion of commentary at all. 1833 De Quincey Autol. Sk. 
Wks. L'27 That softening and spiritualising haze which 
belongs.. to the action of dreams. 1899 W. R. Inge Chr. 
Myst. viii. 317 The spiritualising power of human love. 

Spiritualized (sprritittalaizd) , ppl. a. [Cf. 

Spiritualize v.] 

1 1. Containing an infusion of spirits. Obs .— 1 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. 70 b, Why ensparkle they theyr 
eyes with spiritualiz’d distillations ? Why tippe they theyr 
tongues with Aurum po labile 1 

2. Rendered spiritual; characterized by spirit- 
uality. 

idg* N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. n. vi. 50 The persons 
of these Spiritualized men were of so aiery constitution, 
as they could not be holden by hands made out of the 
Clay. 1720 Welton Supper. Son 0/ God II. xiv. 373 He 
alone is the True spiritualized Soul, who only aims at God’s 
Glory. 1826 Scott Woodst. i, Dry bran and sapless pot- 
tage, unfitted for the spiritualized palates of the saints. 
i860 Smith's Diet. Bible I. s.v. Ark, The climax of 
spiritualised religion. 

3. Changed from a bodily or material condition 
to a spiritual one ; converted into spirit. 

1799 Gilpin Stmt. xxii. 269 Whatever may be the immedi- 
ate state of our souls, our bodies, in some spiritualized form 
which wq understand not, shall be again united to them. 
1857 K.EBLE Eucharist. A dor. 52 The. .contemplation of a 
certain presence of His now spiritualized Body among 
them. 1873 L. Ferguson Disc. 71 His body, .was imme- 
diately after death brought to life again in a spiritualised 
and incorruptible form. 

Spiritualizer (spi*riti«alaiz9.i), [f. Spirit- 
ualize ».] 

1. One who gives a spiritual sense to a Scriptural 
statement, etc. ; one who interprets spiritually. 

1698 tr. A bp. Fenelon's Maxims Saints 202 Altho’ the 
said Book doth.. make an enumeration of false spiritual- 
lizers. a 1779 Warburton Div. Legat. ix. ii. Wks. 1788 III. 
655 The Socfnians, who boast to have interpreted Scripture 
on the severest and justest Laws of Logic and Criticism, 
have, in this instance, . .deviated more from these Laws than 
the most licentious of the Allegorists, or the wildest of the 
Spiritualizers. 1828 E. Irving Last Days 362 O ye niggard 
spiritualizes of God's universal promise 1 1842 Faber Prov. 
Lett. (1844! II. 35 A thorough-going spiritualiser will tell 
you the covert meaning of every dish and spoon in 
Solomon's temple. 

2. A spiritualizing agency or quality. 

i8aa Whewell ill S. Douglas Life (1881) 73 It.. is some, 
thing of the same kind of consoler and spiritualiser in small 
matters that religion is in great ones. 1867 H. Bushnell 
Mor. Uses Dark Th. 21 Sleep is a spiritualizer. 

Spiritualizing (spi-ritiz/aloizig), vbl. sb. [f. 
as prec.] The action of the verb Spiritualize ; 
a spiritual interpretation. 

1649 F. Roberts Clavis , Bill. Introd. it. 16 Man ascend, 
ing unto God, by the Spiritualizing of his Nature. 1696 C, 
Leslie Snake in Grass 166 Their [re. Quakers'] Principle is 
Spiritualizing. 184a Penny Cycl. XXIV. 247/2 His king- 
dom was not so much a new one, as a fulfilling and spirit- 
ualizing of the former dispensation. 1864 Macm. Mag. 
Oct. 469 The mystic spiritualizings of an Irving. 

lb. In attributive use. 

1899 A. R. C. Dallas Look to Jems. (ed. 2) 49 The 
spiritualizing system of interpretation. 1856 R. A. Vaughan 
Mystics (i860) I. 52 If this spiritualizing mania be Philo's 
great claim to distinction. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets x. 330 
The spiritualizing tendency of modem genius, symbolical 
in Shelley's ‘Adonais'. 

Spiritually (sprritiwali), adv. Also 4 spirit- 
uellyclie, 5 Bpirytuelly. £f. Spiritual «.] 

1. In a spiritual manner; in or as to the spirit ; 
as regards or in respect of spiritual things ; in ac- 
cordance with spiritual principles. 

1340 Ayenb, 84 Hi zet man spirituellyche ine his rfye stat 
huerinne he wes uerst y mad. 1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP.R. 1. 
(1405) 3 By the. .simylitude of thynges visible our wit or our 
vnderstonaynge, spirytuelly,..may be so well ordred [etc.]. 
c 1440 A Iph. Tales 194 Our Ladie'. . enoyntid ]>is seke man . . & 
curid hym bothe spiri tualli e & bodelie. 1456 Sir G. Have Law 
Arms (S.T.S.) 20 As evill bitter wateris gerris mony folk 
dee temporaly, sa dois.. heresy and lollardry the saule dee 
spirituafy. a 1513 Fabyan Chron. v. cxiii. (1516) Giij/x 
Quene. .brought in hir armes the yonge Baby, to the which 
sne was moder bothe natutally, and spiritually 1560 Daus 
tr. Sleidane's Comm. 66 The body and blua of Christ is 
received spiritually. 1650 Ter. Taylor Holy Living ii. $ 3. 
go In the same degree that Virgins live more spiritually then 
other persons. 1755 Young Centaur ii. Wks. IV, 145 Spirit- 
ually blind, deaf, and stupid, they see not the great Omni- 
present walking in the garden. 1828 Lytton Pelham I. 
xx, Mr. Howard de Howard is too unsubstantial not to be 
spu itually inclined. 1893 Bookman J une 86/1 This Russian 
baroness, .spiritually directing the Czar of all the Russias. 

b. Comb, in spiritually-minded. 

1526 Tindale Rom. viii, 6 To be carnally raynded is deeth, 
and to be spiritually mynded is lyfe, and peace. 1364-78 
Bullein Dial. apt. Pest. (1888) 122 He is so spiritually 
mynded that he forge ttethbooie Roger. 1681 Owen (title), 
Grace and Duty of being Spiritually-Minded. 1831 Scott 
Cast. Dang, v, Methinks thou art more spiritually-minded 
than can always be predicated of a wandering minstrel. 
1844 tr. M. T. Asmar’s Mem. Babylonian Princ. II. 57 
Being., a spiritually-minded woman, she yielded her consent. 
+ 2. In or according to a spiritual sense. (Opposed 
to literally,') Obs. 

*3.. E.E.AUit. P. B. 1402 Bifore )>e sancta sanctorum 
sopefast dryjtyn Expouned his speche spiritually to special 
prophetes. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xv.68 pai vnderstand 
nojt haly.writte spiritually, bipt after )* letter. 1590 Sen- 

Vol. IX. 


onoys Godly Sayings (1846) 74 Understand ye spiritually 
that whiche I have spoken unto you. 1559 W. Cunningham 
Cosmogr. Glasse Pref. 2 All they agree in this poynt,.. 
but yet as touchinge the situation, some vnderstand it 
spiritually. 

1 3. In a spiritual or ecclesiastical capacity. 
c 1511 1 si Eng. Bk. Amer. Introd. (Arb.) p. xxx/2 The 
Grekes haue spyrytually the Patiiarcke of Constantynno- 
plen, and many Archebysshops, bysshops, and abbottes. 

4. As a spirit or spiritual being ; with, super- 
natural beauty, radiance, etc. 

1816 Byron Siege Corinth xi, Bespangled with those isles 
of light, So wildly, spiritually bright, a 1850 Rossetti Dante 
Sf Circle 1. (1874) 95 She. .Grew perfectly and spiritually fair. 

5. In respect of distilled spirit or alcohol, rare. 
1866 A theneeum 12 May 634/1 French wine being spirit- 
ually weaker, than either port or sherry. 

Spiritual-mindednes s. [Cf. spiritually- 
minded Spiritually adv. 1 b.] The quality or 
state of being spiritually-minded or of having the 
mind set upon spiritual things. 

1647 N. Ward Simp. Caller 43, I have, .seen so much., 
spirituall mindednesse in .. Christians. 1688 Owen Do- 
minion of Sin 4- Grace Wks. 1852 VII. 524 This case of the 
affections I have handled . .at large in my discourse of Spirit- 
ual-mindedness. 1791 Boswell Johnson 22 Mar. 1776 , 1 
have always loved the simplicity of manners, and the spirit- 
ual-mindedness of the Quakers. 1863 Grosart Small Sins 
(ed.2) 82 No lamentation over want of spiritual-mindedness. 

Spiritualness. [f. Spiritual a. + -ness.] 
The fact, quality, or state of being spiritual in 
origin, character, or nature ; spirituality. 

Very common in the 17th c. j now rare. 

1561. Dads tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) 149b, Other wyse 
there is no spiritual ness at all : for they be altogether fleshe. 
1579 W. Wilkinson Confnt. Pam. Love B ij, Out of your 
Spiritualnes judge all thinges according to the ballance of 
equitye. a 1603 T. Cartwright Confnt. Rhent. N. T. (1618) 
438 The spiritual nesse of our bodies doth not take away their 
naturall and essentiall properties, 1642 D. Rogers Haaman 
108 The spiri tualnesse and precisenesse of Christ isa burthen 
to them. 1693 Firmin Rev. Hind. i. 6 It was the Law opened 
in_ the Spintualness of it, that took of Paul from his own 
Righteousness. 1721 Bailey, Spirituality, Spiritualness, 
Devotion. 1889 Pall Mall G. 15 June 6/1 A pseudo spirit- 
ualness which makes small account of the daily behaviour 
and moral stamina of our teachers and preachers. 

b. A spiritual condition or state, rare — 
a 1658 Durham Comm. Revelation 1. (1660) 29 To be in the 
Spirit is . . to bein aspiritualnesse abstracted from camalnesse. 

. t Spiritualship. Obs. [f. Spiritual a. : see 
-ship 3 .] The personality of an ecclesiastic. 
(Used as a mock title.) 

1670 Eachard Coni. Clergy 90 A sober and temperate 
clergy, that will not eat so much as the laity, but that.. the 
least of every thing may satisfie their spiritualship. 1680 
Hickeringill Harr. Tryal Wks. 1716 II. 206 If the Judge 
had the keeping of his Spiritualship, Mr. H. should neither 
be so rich, nor so fat. 

Spiritualty (spi’ritiwalti). Forms : 4-6 spir- 
itualte(e, 5 -allte, speritwalte, spyryt-, 6 spyr- 
itualte; 5 spyryt-, spixituelte(e ; 4-7 spirit- 
ualties- spiritualty (6 -tye). [ad. OF. espirit-, 
esperituaulti, spiritualty etc. ; see Spiritual a. 
and cf. Spirituality.] 

f 1. The quality or state of being spiritual; spir- 
itual character; = Spirituality 3 . Obs. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. v. 148 bus bei speken of spiritualte 
}>at eyther despiseth other, Til pel be bothe beggers and by 
my spiritualte libben. a 1420 Aimters of Arth. xx, These 
ar the gracius giftus of the Holi Gost, That enspires iche 
sprete.. .Off this spirituallte speke we no more. 142* sbPol. 
Poems xviii, 8 In brennyng contemplacion, pe hijest lyf of 
spiritualte. 1 a 1500 Chester PI. ix. 166 In tokening of thy 
dignitie and that office of Spiritualty, receave..deuoutly 
myne offring. 

+ b. = Holiness sb. 2 . Obs.- 1 
1613-8 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. Wks. V. 168 The King of 
France whom he had excommunicated.., shortly after so 
wrought, as his Spiritualty was surprized at Auagne. 

2. fa. = Spirituality 2 . Obs. 

c 1380 Wyclif IV ks. (1880) 276 So bat alle clerkis lyue 
clenly on spiritualte, as ciist & his apostlis deden. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 335 Kyng William, .rulede 
bobe temperalte and spiritualte [L. secularia et eccle- 
siastical at his owne wille, c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) iii. 
10 He es bare lorde bathe of temperaltee and of spirit- 
ualtee, 1700 (see Temporalty i], 1709 Strype Ann. Ref. 
I. xxv. 245 Keeper of the spiritualty of the city and diocese 
of Bristol. 

b. pi. - Spirituality a b. Now Hist, 
c 1380 Wyclif Wks . (1880) 369 Sib [>ai ^ an now H more 
part ofbe temporal lordeschips, and wib b a t b e spintualtees 
and be greete mouable tresouris of be rewme. 1531-2 Act 
23 Hen. VIII, c. 20 § 2 Bysshopes .. shall .. entyerly have 
and enjoye all the spiritualties and temporalties. .in . .bene. 
ficiall maner, 1570 Act 13 Ehs. c, 12 § 1 The Byssbop or 
Gardian of the Spyritualties of some one Diocesse where he 
hath . . Ecclesiastical Lyving. 1607 Cowell Initrpr. s.v. Gar- 
deyn. The guardeyn of the spiritualties, may be either 
Guardeyn in lawe,.. or guardian by delegation. 1726 Ay- 
LiFra Parergon 125 Of Common Right, the Dean and 
Chapter are Guardians of the Spiritualties, during the 
Vacancy of a Bishoprick. 1763 Burn Eccles . Law (1767) 
I. 202 Spiritualties of bishopricks in the time of vacation. 
1835 Tomlins Law Diet. s.v. Guardian. 1912 Eng. Hist, 
Rev. Oct. 768 Acomplete list of the., temporalties and spirit- 
ualties belonging to a parish church. 

3. The body of spiritual or ecclesiastical persons ; 
the spiritual estate of the realm ; the clergy ; = 
Spirituality i. 

4x400 Destr. Troy 3x00 Ho teutit not in Tempull to no 


tali prayers, ..Ne speebe of no spiritualtie, with speciall ne 
other, c 1450 Lovehch Grail xlviii. 218 Axeth hem . .what 
maner of men that they welen be, Owther wedded men, 
owther speritwalte. 1482 Caxton Polychronicon vm. xi. 
405 As for the temporalytees beynge in the handes of the 
spirituelte. 1529 More Dyaloge nr. Wks. 225/1 So dare 
1 boldly say that the spiritualtie of Englande.ris in learn- 
ing and honest liuiug well able to matche..the spirit- 
ualtie of anye nacion christen. 1579 Fenton Guicciard. in. 
(1599) 143 The diuision being no lesse amongst the spirit- 
ualtie then the Iayetie. 1641 Milton Ch. Discifl. n.86 The 
boistrous and contradjctional band of a temporall, eaithly 
and corporeal Spiritualty. 1699 Burnet 39 Art. xxxvii. 384 
The Synods, .were for the greatest part mixed Assemblies 
in which the Temporalty and the Spiritualty sate together. 
1849 W. Fitzgerald tr. Whitakers Dispnt. 248 He says 
all, not merely the learned, or the bishops, or the spiritualty. 
1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. iii. 248 The spiritualty 
defended themselves by prescription and usage. 1878 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. III. xix. 290 We may regard the spiritualty of 
England, the clergy or clerical estate, as a body completely 
ciganised. 

f b. A body or set of ecclesiastics or clergy. Obs. 
15x3 Life Hen, V (xgxx) 184 And all the saide spiritualtie, 
sineiuge the offices accustomed in like case, conueyed the 
saiae corps [etc.]. 1545 Jqye Exp. Dan . v. I v. Then the 
kynge cried commanding his spiritualtye, his wyse men, 
enchaunters,. .to be brought unto him. 1624 Bedell Lett. 
iii. 68 We leame that no earthly power, no Magistrate is a 
spirituall man, vnlesse hee bee one of the Popes spiritualtie. 
1653 Milton Hirelings Pref,, A spiritualtie of men devoted 
to their tempoial gain. 

+ 4. pi. Ecclesiastical ground or precincts. Obs. 
1470-85 Malory A rthnr xvii. xxhi. 724Borsleteberyhym 
by his syster and by Galahad in the spyrytueltees. 

f Spiritua-soenee, *a*seency. Obs. rare, [f. 
L. spiritus Spirit rfi.] Spirituosity. 

x66a H. Stubbe Indian Nectary ii. 137 The spirituascency 
of the seed little. Ibid. 139 A.. resemblance, m its colour, 
consistence, and spirituascency, to the white of an Egg. 
1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Comfit, xix. 831 Aroma ticks, .coirect 
that dulness and deficient spirituascence. .of the Stomach. 

t Sprrituated, a. Obs.- 1 [f. as prec.] Im- 
pregnated with, or converted into, spirit. 

1657 G. Starkey Helmont's Vinti, 202 The glorified^ spirit- 
uated and perfected Sulphurs,, .by their fermentall irradia. 
tion, at once mortilie whatever is malignant in the body. 

II SpiritueT, -e lle, a. [F. Spirituel masc., 
~elle fem. : see Spiritual a.] ©f a highly refined 
character or nature, esp. in conjunction with live- 
liness or quickness of mind. 

The distinction between the masc. and fem. forms has not 
always been observed in English. 

0. 1673 Dryden Marr. a la AI ode 111. i, Do not call it my ser. 

vice, that’s too vulgar ; but do my batse-mains to the prin- 
cess Amalthea ; that is spirituelte ! 1738 Mrs. Delany 

Life 4 Corr. (1861) II. 20 She has such a flow of spirits and 
of wit; . .she is by much the most spintuelle creature I ever 
met with. 1867 Augusta Wilson Vashti xvii, To-day there 
was a spirituelte beauty in the white face that be had 
never seen before. 1886 Illustr. Lond, Hews 9 Jan. 45/1 
The expression of her countenance.. was spirituelte in a 
high degree. 1895 Q. Rev. Oct. 467 She was as delightful, 
racy, spirituelle a companion after as before her religious 
change. 

|S. 1709 Mrs. Manley Secret Mem. (1720) III. 120 She was 
very Beautiful, and more Evelie. a and Spirituel than any 
I had met. Ibid. 146 Gay Conversation of the Modish, most 
Spirituel. X833 Lytton Godolfhtn Ixiv, The admired— the 
cultivated— spirituel— the splendid Godolphin. 

Hence Spirltuelly adv. 

1825 New Monthly Mag. XV. 367 It tells them some very 
disagreeable truths, and. .tells, them so spirituel-W, that . . 
the castigation, .is sport to all'the rest of the world. 

tSpirituose, a. Obs. rare. = Spiritual a. 4. 

*677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. v. § 1. 305 A 1 life consisting in 
a spirituose actuositie. Ibid. 306 The Angelic life is of al 
creatid lifes the most actuose, spirituose, and noble. 

Spirituosity (spiriti^-siu). [f. next + -m. 
So F. spirituosity 

1. The state 01 quality of being spirituous 01 of 
containing spirit, esp. through distillation. 

x66g W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 31 Which digestion of, 
the spleen so promoting the blood in its tincLure, and height 
of spirituosity [etc.]. 1074 Petty Disc. Drift, Proportion 93 
The measuring of the Spirituosity of Liquors, or in what 
proportions seveial Liquors contein more or less of inflame- 
able or ardent parts. X778 Phil, Trans. LXVIII. 500 The 
spirituosity of different liquors distilled from wine. 1826 
A rt of Brewing (ed. 2) 102 A flavour partaking of the spirit- 
uosity of wine. x88o Libr. Univ. Knowl. VI. 281 The wines 
in this part are rich in color, and distinguished by much 
body and spirituosity. 

+ 2. Spiritual nature or quality; animating force 
or energy. Obs. rare, 

1677 Gale Crt Gentiles iv. v. § 1. 306 Whatever Spirituos- 
itie or Actuositie there is in any created life _ Ibid, 307 
The Life of God carries in it the most perfect Spirituositje, 
as he is the most simple pure Spirit. 

Spirituous (spi’riti« 3 S), a. [f. L. sfiritu-s 
+ -ous, or ad. F. spiritueux ( 16 th c.), Sp. and 
Pg. espirituoso.'] 

1. Spirited, animated, lively, vivacious. Now rare, 

1599 B. Jonson Cyn tibia's Rev. nr. it. Well, I am resolv’d 

what He doe, — What my good spirituous sparke? 1703 
J. Savage Lett, Antients xlv, 109 The Greeks, who are a 
spirituous and wise People, not to be us’d as the barbarous 
Nations are by their Tyrants. 1709 Phil. Trans. XXVII. 
A very Vivacious and Spirituous Animal. 1751 Eliza 
eywood Betsy Thoughtless II. to Her once gay and 
spirituous behaviour, .was now become all dull and gloomy. 
1888 Doughty Arab.Des. 1 . 593 The Emir in his spirituous 
humour, and haughty familiar manners. 

2, Of the nature of, having the properties of, spirit ; 
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containing spirit or volatile principle in a natural 
state. (Freq. in 17th cent.) 

1 60s Tjmmb Qiierut. 1. viL 30 Vineger,..in regard of., 
that most thin, spirituous, sower essence of salt, doe pierce 
into the most inward parts. 1646 Sm T. Browne Pseud, 
Ep. 88 II the matter be spirituous, and the cloud compact, 
the noise is great and terrible. 1654 W. Wotton Anc. <$• 
Mod, Learn. (1657) 239 The Faectilendes are separated 
from the more spirituous Parts, and by their Weight sink to 
the Bottom, axjza Lisle Husb, (1757) 302 Though the 
grounds are very rich, the juices of the grass are from thence 
less spirituous. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 
185 Oats and Beans is a more warm and spirituous Feed 
than Hay. X794 G. Adams Nat. $ Exp. Philos. II. xvii. 
264 It is thin and clear like water, though somewhat more 
spirituous and viscous. 1837 P. Keith Pot. Lex. 306 Vege- 
table substances are always resinous, or oily, or spirituous, 
when the oxygen which they contain is to the hydrogen in 
a smaller proportion than in water. 

fig. 1673 Dryden Marr. A la Mode n. i. Fancy will every 
touch ana glance improve. And draw the most spirituous 
parts of love, 1705 J. D unton Life fj Err. vii. (1818) I. 275 
My happiness was too spirituous and fine to continue long. 
1709 Mrs. Manley Secret Mem. (1720) III. 2g That little 
valuable spirituous Particle [re. sincerity], that animated 
the Whole 1 

3 . Containing or impregnated with spirit or 
alcohol obtained by distillation; containing an 
infusion of alcohol ; alcoholic, ardent. 

x68x tr. Belon's New Myst, Physick In trod, 10 Medicine 
must be invited. by refined and spirituous Medicaments, 
to procure Preservation. 1694 Salmon Bate's Dispens. (1713) 
46/2 Cover and lute it, and distil S. A. so will you have 
a spirituous Water. 174a tr. Algarottis Newton's The. II. 
194 They were obliged to cut the most spirituous Wine with 
a Hatchet. 1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 246 Spirituous, 
warm, subtile medicines are to be used. 18x3 T. Thomson 
Led, Infiam. 605 Spirituous and resinous substances have 
long been in repute .for the cure of burns. 1857 Miller 
Elem. Chem., Org. vii. §2. 503 The spirituous varnishes dry 
the most rapidly. 1867 J. Hogg Microsc. 1. ii. 142 Dropping 
into it carefully,. a spirituous solution of iodine. 

b. Freq. in spirituous liquorfs). 

173a Arbuthnot Rules of Diet in A li wants, etc. 1. 245 Strong 
Waters or Spirituous Liquors contract and harden the solid 
Parts most of all. 1764 Burn Poor Laws 242 As the laws 
stand, a licence from the officers of excise alone, for retailing 
spirituous liquors, is not sufficient. 1815 J. Smith Panorama 
Science ff Art II. 88 When the instrument is immersed in 
spirituous liquor. 1836 Thirlwall Greece xiv. II. 197 The 
modern Tartars extract a spirituous liquor from the milk of 
their .mares. 186a Trollope N. Amer. I. xvii. 377 No wine 
or spirituous liquors may be used. 

4 . Of or belonging to spirit or alcohol ; like or 
resembling that of spirit. 

1667 Phil. Trans. II. 496 .The Thames-water. . in eight 
months time., acquires a Spirituous quality, so as to burn 
like Spirit of Wine. i6gg Evelyn Acetaria (1729) 167 Spirit, 
uous and active Force to animate and revive every Faculty 
and Part 1838 T. Thomson Chew. Org. Bodies 789 When 
this sap was left exposed to the air. .it became milky [and] . . 
acquired a spirituous smell and taste. x86a Miller Elem. 
Chun., Org, led. a) 155 Wood spirit is a limpid, inflammable, 
colourless liquid, of a penetrating spirituous odour. X867 
F. H. Ludlow Little Brings 218 The spirituous soupfon 
which tingles through the siropy flavors of an arrack punch. 

b. Accomplished or carried out by means of 
spirit or alcohol. 

x8oo tr. Lagrange's Chtm . II. 167 There are reckoned to be 
three kinds of fermentation ; spirituous, acetous, and putrid. 
1 5 . = Spiritual a. 4. Obs. 

. x66a R. Mathew Uni. Alch. 60 When thy now rotting body 
is destroyed, thou again shaft receive a spirituous body. X678 
Cudworth Intell. Syst. 785 The Irrational Part or Life 
thereof, is Separable only from this Gross Body..; hut hath 
(after Death) a Spirituous or Aiery Body. 17*7 De Foe 
Hist. Afpar. iv. (1840) 30 Such inhabitants as are spirituous, 
and invisible. 1743 Eliza Heywood Female Sped. No. 13 
(1748) III. 120 As great an enemy as indolence is to our 
spirituous part, activity in things unfit is yet much more so. 
+ 6. Spiritual, in various senses. Obs. 
a 163 x Donne Serin. (1634) iv. 7 God gives not his people . . 
valour, and then leaves them toaspirituousquarrelsomenesse. 
171a W. King Joan o/Hedington Pref., Wks. 1776 III. ix 
•She seems spirituous, and .. not disinclinable to virtuous 
courses. 17*7 Warburton Prodigies 4 Miracles 1. 54 What 
then must we expect from this spirituous Imposture ; which 
persuades the credulous Reader that the Soul of History is 
here disingaged from the unwexldy.. Carcasses of Chronicle 
and Anna!? 

Hence Spi rituously adv., f in a spirited manner. 
* 7 S* Eliza Hevwood Betsy Thoughtless IV. 52 1 Bless me, 
madam 1 1 cried Mrs. Munden, spirituously, 1 would your 
ladyship have me give up . , that slender pittance ? ’ 

Spi rituousnesa. [f. Spirituous a.] 

1 . =Spiritoqsity I. 

1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. Mech. xxiv. 193 The great 
thinness and spirituousness of the Liquor. 1670 H. Stubbe 
Plus Ultra 106 He plants a kind of. .fire in the heart, which 
. .imprints a spirituousness in the blood that issueth out into 
the Arteries. _ * 7 * 3 . Pam. Dicl, s.v. Wine, These [i.e, strong 
wines] by their Spirituousness, wonderfully conduce to the 
Digestion of the gross Food of our Country. 

2 . = Spirituosity 2. 

* 7*7 Bailey (vol. II), Spirituousness, Fulness of Spirits, 
Liveliness, 1740 Phil, Trans. XLI. 301 How can one be- 
lieve, that.. a little more Activity, a little more Spirit, 
uousness, should compose . .any Organization 1 
Spirity (spi'riti), a. (and adv.). Chiefly dial. 
or colloq. Also 9 dial. spirrit(t)y, sperrity, 
ape(e)rity, etc. [f. Spirit jA+-y.] 

1 . Full of or characterized by spirit, animation, 
energy, or vivacity; spirited. 

*633 Strother in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xxxvi. 4 To 
make them more spinty [Satan] can horse them on restless 


contention. 1763 in Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury (1870) I. 

„ * tt- — 7 —■ j mental 
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65 That was spoken like a 
young _ woman of sense* — A fine spirity lass. 1830 Galt 
Lawrie T. vm. v, (1849} 376 Semple is a spirity man. 

b. As adv. Spiritedly ; with spirit. 

1894 Blackmore Ptrlycross 64, I answered him quite 
spirity. 

2 . Of the nature of spirit ; spirituous, rare. 
<1x722 Lisle Hush. (1757) 421 The dews soke into the 
broad-clover, _ and thin the spirity juice. Ibid., The spirity 
juice, .is. .thinned by the water getting into it. 1899 Doyle 
Duet (1909) 126/1 Do you notice a sort of low, sweetish, 
spirity kina of scent? 

Spirivalve, a. Zool. [a. F. spirivalve, f. L. 
spira Spire sbfi\ a. Of shells : Univalve and 
spiral, b. Having a spiral univalve shell. 

*833 Kirby Nab. <$• Inst. Anim. I. ix. 267 Trachelipods..; 
greatest part of the body spirally convolved,, .inhabiting a 
spirivalve shell. 1836-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. II. 384/1 Many 
of the spirivalve Gasteropoda. . are provided with a calcare- 
ous plate, which, .closes accurately the mouth of the shell, 
f Spirk. Obs .~ 1 [prob. related to E. Anglian 
spurk to spring or shoot up.] A sprout or shoot. 

* 3 ®S Golding Ovid's Met. iv. (1567) 46 b, By little and by 
little did with growing top begin A pretie spirke of Frank- 
insence aboue the Tumbe to win. 

Spi-rket 1 . E. Angl, dial. Also 7 spirkit, 
9 sper-, spurket. [Of obscure origin : cf. prec. 
and Spirget.] A stout peg or hook on which to 
hang things. 

1644 J, Carter Nail ft Wheel (1647) 14 The use of such a 
nail, or peg, or spirkit is to hang things out of hand. 1787 
Marshall Norfolk Gloss., Spirket , a hook to hang things 
on. 1806 Bloomfield Wild Flowers 44 She passed a clean 
white hog. .They’d kilt the day before. High on the spirket 
there it hung. 1823 E. Moor Suffolk Words, Sperket , 
wooden, hooked, large peg, not much curved, to hang 
saddles, harness, etc. on. 2809 Miss Betkam-Edwakds Lord 
of Harvest ii. 22 The big boiler hanging from the spirket 
now contained a bit of beef and a plum pudding, 
t Sprrket 2 , Naut. Obs. In 8 spirkit. [Cf. 
next and Sporket.] Spirket risings, = next 1. 

17x1 W, Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist. 44 The Spirkit 
Risings.. are placed under the Lower Gun-deck Ports. 
Ibid., The Spirkit Risings under the Middle Deck Forts. 

Spirketting 1 (spsuketiq). Naut. Also 8 
spirkit-, 9 apir kitting, sparketting. [app. f. 
spirket (cf. prec.), var. of Spurket.] 

1 . Inside planking between the waterways and the 
poits of a vessel. (See quots. 1750, 1769.) 

1748 Anson’s Voy. ti. iv. 158 Her spirkiting and timbers 
were very rotten. X750 Blanckley Nav. Expos. 156 
Spirketing aie Strakes of thick Plank wrought from the 
lower Edge of each Port to each Deck respectively within 
Side of the Ship. *769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780), 
Spirketing, that range of planks which lies between the 
waterways and the lower edge of the gun-ports within 
the side of a ship of war. x8ox Naval Chron. VI. 202 
Carlings, and sparketting, much damaged by shot. 1803 
Shipwright's Vade-M, 202 All clamps and spirkittings 
above the lower gun-deck should have three port shifts in 
midships. cx86o H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 69 The 
spirketting works up so as to form the lower sills of the 
ports. 1874 Thearle Naval Archit. 43 The butts of shelf, 
spirketting, clamps, and waterway should all be carefully 
disposed with reference to each other. 

attrib. x86g Sir E, Reed Shipbuild. xvii. 368 The pre- 
ceding method . .is also applicable to deck tie-plates, clamp 
or spirketing plates. 

2 . (See quot. 1846.) 

1846 A. Young Na.ut. Dict, 291 In merchant vessels, when 
there is a strake of ceiling wrought between the upper-deck 
and the plank-sheer, it is called the spirketting, or quick, 
work. 1830 Weale Diet. Terms 246 Kevels .. are some- 
times fixed to the spirketing on the quarter-deck, when the 
timber-heads are deficient, 

Spirling (spa'ilin). Now only Sc. Also 5-6 
spyrlyng(e. [a. MLG. spirling or MDu. spier- 
ling: cf. Sparling and Seurling.] The smelt, 
Osmerus eperlanus. 

£* 4*5 U oc. in Wr..WiiIcker 641 Hie gamerus , spyr- 
lyng. c 1440 Promp. Pare, 52/2 Broche for spyxlynge or 
herynge, speculum. 1500-20 Dunbir Poems xxv. 95 
Quhair fische to sell is non bot spirling. 1526 Househ. Exp. 
irr T. Lestrange (B ; M. Add. MS. 27448) fol. 38 Item, in 
playce, vj d. Item, in Spyrlynes, j d. 165s Moufet & 
Bennet Healths Improv. xvii. X43 Sticklebacks and 
minoes, and spirlings, and anchovaes. 1668 Charleton 
Onomast. 143 Aptta ... the Spilling, Smy, or Sea- Dace. 
1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. (ed. 7) IV. 19 Trouts, Perch, 
Pike^ Scate, . . Lyths, Spirlings. .are also caught on the 
Scottish coasts in great plenty. 1830 M. Donovan Dorn. 
Ecoii. ll, 187 The Smelt or Spirling is remarkable for two 
qualities, the transparency of its body, and its odoriferous 
smell. 1870 P. H. MacKerlie Lands Owners Galloway 
I. ,35 This river has salmon and that delicate fish the 
spirling. 

attrib. 1887 Scottish Leader 20 Sept. 4 Salmon . . illegally 
caught in the spirling nets. Ibid., The interdict.. would 
not interfere with spirling fishing. 

Spiro- (spai-ro), combining form of L. spira, 
Gr. aireipa, Spire sbf, used in a number of recent 
scientific terms, few of which have much cur- 
rency, as SpirobacteTia, bacteria with spirally 
twisted cells; Spixoohsete (-krtf), a genus of 
bacteria having a highly twisted spiral form. 

,2876 tr. Wagner’s Gen. Pathol, 93 Spirobacteria are dis- 
tinguished from vibrio, by the closer and narrower, regular, 
permanent spiral of the filament. 1877 Huxley & Martin 
Elem. Biol. 29 Spirochsete. Much like spirillum, but 


longer and with a much moie closely rolled spiral. 1899 tr. 
Jahsch's Clin. Diagnosis vi. 206 Mobile swarms are seen 
* in the centre of the mass, while at its circumference appear 
| the spirochaate-like bodies. 

Spiroid (spsi-roid), a. [ad. mod.L. splroides 
(cf. Gr. aireipoeiSws spirally), f. spira Spire sb , 3 ; 
see -OID. So F. spiroide.’] Tending to a spiral form. 

1849 Herschel Outl. A dr on. 468 It would be easy., to 
trace.. the form of the spiroid curve. 1859 Mayne Expos, 
Lex. 1190/1 Spiroidcs, . . resembling a screw : spiroid. 

Spiroil (sparitfiii). Chem. Also spiroile, 
spiroyl. [ad. F. spiroyle, irreg. f. mod.L. Spirsea 
Spir-ea : see -yl.] (See quots.) 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 614 This is what has 
induced M. Lbwig to consider the acid or oil as a compound 
of 1 atom hydrogen with the compound base C la H s O*, to 
which he has given the name of spiroil. 1841 Brands Chem. 
(ed. 5) 1251 Chloride of spiroile. .. Iodide of spiroile. x868 
Watts Diet. Chem., Spiroyl, LOwig’s name fot the radicle 
C 7 H" O a (more generally called salicyl, or salicosyl), which 
may be supposed to exist in oil of spirsea. 

Hence Spi'roilate, Spiroilic a ., Spiroilide, 
Spi'roilous a. 

1849 Craig, *Spiroilate, a compound of spiroilic acid and 
a base. X837 R. D. Thomson in Brit. A nnual 346 ♦Spir- 
oilic acid. 1841 Brande Che?n. (ed. 5) 1251 A crystallized 
product.. which LOwig terms spiroilic acid. 1868 Watts 
Did. Chem., Spiroylic acid , syn. with Salicylic Acid. 1838 
T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 6x3 A *spiroilide of potas- 
sium was formed. When this spiroilide is treated with 
muriatic acid [etc.]. 1841 Brande Chem. (ed. 5) 1251 Evolv- 
ing hydrogen and producing a spiroilide of potassium. 1868 
Watts Did. Chem., *Spiroylous acid, syn. with Salicylol. 

f Spirol 1 . Obsr 1 [ad. obs. F. spirole.] A 
kind of cannon (see quot.). 

1633 Urquhart Rabelais 1. xlvii. 209 Long pieces of 
Artillery called Basilisks, and smaller sized ones, known by 
the name of spirals. 

Sprrol 2 . Chem . (See quot. and SmoiL.) 

1868 Watts Did. Chem., Spirol, a name applied to 
phenylic alcohol, because it may be obtained from spiroylic 
(salicylic) acid, in the same way as benzol from benzoic acid. 

Spirometer (spoirp-m/tai). [Irreg. f. L. 
sptr-dre to breathe : see -ometer.] An instrument 
for measuring the breathing power of the lungs. 

1846 Hutchinson in Medico-Chirurg, Trans. XXIX. 146 
General and practical deductions, to detect disease by the 
spirometer, with the method of its application. 1858 O. W. 
Holmes Ant, Breakf.-t. (1883) 206 Estimating height, 
weight, force by the dynamometer and the spirometer. 
1877 M. Foster Physiol, n. ii. (1878) 255 It may be measured 
by a modification of a gas meter called a spirometer. 
Hence Spirome'trio, Splxome-trioal ad/s. 

1887 Jml. Education No. 210. 29 The distance naturally 
separating them., on the spirometiic register. 1887 C, 
Denison Pref. Climate Consumption 9 The large spiro- 
metrical records of those who live at great elevations. 1896 
Allbutt’s Syst. Med, I. 310 (a) Increase of chest circumfer. 
ence, (b) increase of spirometiic capacity. 

Spirometry (spairp-m/tri). [See prec. and 
-metby.] Measurement of breathing-power or 
lung-capacity; the use of the spirometer. 

1839 itl Mayne Expos. Lex. 1190/1. 1862 H. W. Fuller 
Dis. Chest 35 Spirometry, which has received its fullest 
development from Dr. Hutchinson. 1890 Lancet 9 Aug. 
204/2 A number of observations in spirometry. 

Spirous (spob'ras), a, rare. [f. Spire j^. 1 ] 
Spire-shaped; spiry. 

X84X Florists Jml. (1846) II. 278 Epidendrum stlligerum 
(side-saddle)... The flowers spirous, upright, 

Spirr, obs. form of Speer v . 1 
t Spirt, sb. 1 Obs. Also 5 spyrt, 6 spert(e. 
[Reduced form of Spirit.] « Spirit sb,, in various 
senses. 

1447 Bokemham Seyntys (Roxb.) 9 The margaryte if of 


forth w* it bredeth the coughe, 1607 Hieron Wks. I. 569 
That item which the Spirt of God giueth by the prophet. 
q 1619 F otherby A tkeom. 11. xiv. § 4 (1622) 357 Euery Poet 
is inspired, with a kind of heauenly spirt. 1782 Elphin- 
ston Martial xii, ccxi. [<=iii. xcvii.] 465 Let not Snow., 
chill this bundle of spirt [L. hunc libellum ]. 

Spirt (spait), sbfi Also 6 spyrt. [Of obscure 
origin : cf. Spurt jW] 

fl. a. A brief period of time ; a short space. Obs. 
CX550 Wever Lusty Juv. Diij, I wil play a spyrt, why 
should I not ? 1382 Stanyhurst Mneis iil (Arb,) 85 Keere 
for a spirt [they] linger, no good opportunitye scaping. 
*6x2 Shelton Quix. 1. L (1620) I. 2 The Spirts that he was 
idle (which was the longer part of the Year), 
t b. A short distance. Obs.~ v 
a x668 Lassels Voy. Italy 1. 85 , 1 must except the Strada 
Noua here, which for a spirt surpasseth all the streets I ever 
saw any where else. 

2 . Naut. A short or slight spell wind. 

1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 5 A small spirt of wind 
would now run us into fair weather. 1709 Naval Chron. 
I. 440 Orders came down., to sail from CawsandBay the 
first spirt of wind. X805 Ibid. XIII. 243 She sails the first 
spirt of Wind. 1837 T. Hook Jack Brag xx, I think we 
shall have a spirt of wind presently. 

8. A sudden outbreak or brief spell of activity or 
exertion ; a spurt. 

1829 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) I. 55 It would un- 
doubtedly cause a spirt of employment and felicity in 
Ireland. But as soon as this spirt was over [etc.]. 1844 
Dickens Mart. Chue. Iv, The strife, . .after breaking out 
afresh some twice or thrice in certain inconsiderable spirts 
and dashes, diqd away in silence. 1856 ‘Stonehenge’ 
Brit. Rural Sports it, 11. ii. 386/x On the days intervening 
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between the gallops a very short and quick spirt will serve 
to freshen the horse’s wind. 1883 'Annie Thomas' Mod. 
Housewife 14a That dinner's only a spirt, you know. 
Spirt, sb$ Now dial. [Metathetic form of 
Sprit sb. Cf. Spurt sb. 2] A sprout or shoot. 

1634 Holland Pliny I. 446 These Filberds.. within their 
belly. .haue in the mids a little chit or spirt [1601 spurt] 
as if it were a nauill. 1882- in western dial, glossaries 
(W arw., Wore., Heref.). 

Spirt (spait), sbf [f. Spirt vA Cf. Spurt sb. a] 

1. A jet or slender spout of water or other liquid. 

*716 Gay Trivia in. 106 Water, dash’d from fishy Stalls, 

shall stain His hapless Coat with Spirts of scaly Rain. 1840 
Browning Sordello iv. 135 In the centre spreads. .A laver, 
broad and shallow, one bright spirt Of water bubbles in. 
1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. iv. i, A great spirt of blood burst 
from his nose. 1879 J. Burroughs Locusts 120 There was 
a spirt or two of rain. 

b. The sound made by a jet of liquid. 

1874 T. Hardy Far fr. Mad. Crowd iii. I. 26 Soon a soft 
spirt, alternating with a loud spirt, came in regular succes. 
sion from within the shed. 

2. A sudden jet of fire, or puff of smoke. 

1851 Hawthorne Snow Image (1879) in Looking at the 
little spirts of fire. 1871 Meredith H. Richmond xxix, He 
sent out quick spirts of smoke rolling into big volumes. 1878 
Browning Poets Croisic 21 Spirt and spirt Of fire from our 
brave billet’s either edge. 

fig. *879 Browning Ivan Ivancraitch 23 Man’s inch of 
masterdom,— spot of life, spirt of fire,— To star the dark and 
dread. 

Spirt (spait), vA [Of obscure origin : cf. MHG. 
and G. dial, spirzen to spit, Icel. ( 17 th c.) spirta 
(fig.) to utter. The form Spurt vA is recorded a 
little earlier.] 

1. intr. Of liquids (or small objects) : To spring 
or burst out in a small quantity but with some 
force ; to issue in a jet. 

1582 Stanyhurst iii. (Arb.) 71 From that stub lyke- 

wise foorth spirt drops bluddelye stilling. 2626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 314 Beer or ale while it is new and full of Spirit (so that it 
Spirteth when the Stopple is taken forth). 1668 Wilkins 
Real Char. 103 That whose seed when ripe will spirt out of 
the cod. 1692 Ray Disc. i. iii. (1693) 42 The water breaks 
forth with great force,, .spirting several fathoms high. 1728 
Pope Dune. 11. 178 Thus the small jett. .Spirts in the gard- 
ner’s eyes who turns the cock. 1738 Reid tr. Macouer's 
Chym. 1 . 136 This spirts out in fine small jets. 1827 Scott 
Surg. Dan. xiv, Upon whose muslin robe a part of the vic- 
tim’s blood had spirted. 1844 Thackeray Contrib. to Punch 
Wks. 1898 VI. 74 His coat and waistcoat buttons spirt vio- 
lently off his garments. X905 J. B. Firth Highways Derby, 
shire xxv. 369 Through the sluices at the sides the water was 
spirting gaily, 

fig. 01826 Landor Imag. Conv. Wks. 1846 I. 190 Wit 
vibrates and spirts. 

2. Irans. To send out in a jet or slender rapid 
stream ; to squirt. 

1382 Stanyhurst FEneis ji. (Arb.) 39 [The adder] with 
toonge three forcked furth spirts fyre freshlye regendred. 
1623 Purchas Pilgrims n. 1827 The Rose water that was 
spirted by little young Jewes. 1633 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's 
Banish'd V irg. 203 Others were busied in spirting and sprink- 
ling water in her face. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 622 
His finny Flocks, .rowling round him, spirt the bitter Sea. 
X796 Mmb. D’Arblay Camilla 1 . 149 Tne same gentleman 
. .was now spirting lavender water all about him. 1817 
Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xvii. (x8r8) II. 73 A pair [of ants]., 
rearing upon their hind-legs mutually spirt theiracid. 1843 
Thackeray Irish SA. BA. ii, A tablecloth, over which a 
waiter has just spirted a pint of obstreperous cider. 1895 
Sir H. Maxwell Duke Britain v. 72 Fill your mouth with 
water and spirt it into the opening. 

Jig. X582 Stanyhurst FEneis 1. (Arb.) 33 In that od Isle 
raigneth, from Troyblud spirted, Acestes. 2628 Wither 
Brit. Rememb. 11. 2113 Lest I should spirt a blot So black, 
as that it would not be forgot In future Ages, a x 66 x F uller 
Worthies , Line. II. (1662) 138 , 1 find one Pen spirting ink 
upon him. i860 Thackeray Round. Papers iii. Ribbons, 
Our fountain of Honour . . has spirted a baronetcy upon two, 
and bestowed a coronet upon one noble man of letters. 

transf. 1857 Dickens Dorrit 11. xxx, He spirted it [the 
hotel-bill] into Mr. Flintwinch's face, when the old man 
advanced to take it. 

Tb. Const .forth, out, up. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 137 Toades are sometimes 
observed to exclude or spirt out a dark and liquid matter 
behinde. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 39 The Lamprey hath 
a fistula.. at the back part of the head, whereat they spirt 
out water. 1716 Gay Trivia 11, 144 Oft’ the loose Stone 
spirts up a muddy tide .Beneath thy Foot. 18x7 Kirby & 
Sp. Entomol. xxi. (1818) II. 239 Sometimes they will even 
spirt out that liquor. 1826 Ibid. HI, xxx. 150 Perforated 
tubercles, which when the animal is molested spirt forth a 
transparent fluid. X840 Dickens Old C. Shop xlv, When 
every chimney spirted up its flame. 

3. To knock out with something spirted. 

1642 F uller Holy Prof. St. in. v. 162 He that eats cherries 
with Noblemen shall have his eyes spirted out with the 
stones. 

Hence Spi'rted ppl. a . ; Spurring vbl. sb. 

_ 1834-6 P. Barlow in Encycl. Metrop. (1845) VIII. 415 Some 
inconvenience is caused by the spirting. 1847 Tennyson 
Pnnc. vii, 187 Red with spirted purple of the vats, i860 
0 . W. Holmes Prof. Breakf T. xu, We all like the spirting 
up of a fountain. 

Spirt, ©. 2 Now dial. [Metathetic form of 
Sprit ©, Cf. Spurt ©. 2 ] intr. To sprout or ger- 
minate, esp. abnormally or unseasonably; fto 
shoot up in growth. 

*384-510 Miss Jackson Shropshire Word-lk. (1879) 4°3 
Their corne . . was layd fiat to the grownde, and so by meanes 
spirtid. X399 Shaks. Hen. V, in. v. 8 Shall a few Sprayes 
of vs,. .Our Syens, put in wilde and sauage Slock, Spirt vp 


so suddenly into the Clouds, And ouer looke their Grafters ? 
1764 Warwicksh. Letter in Museum Rust. III. 136 The 
ears.., in a wet time, will spirt, and so spoil the whole. 
1863 in Barnes Dorset Gloss. 1879- in western dial, gloss- 
aries (Shropsh., Wore., Warw., Glouc.). 

Spirt (spwt), v.'b [f. Spirt sb.% Cf. Spurt ®.s] 
intr . To make a spurt; to turn or dart about 
quickly ; to exert oneself for a short time. 

*599 N ashe Lenten Stufjfe 33 Our Herring smoker, .spirted 
ouer seas to Rome with a Pedlers packe of them. 1856 
‘ Stonehenge ' Brit. Rural Sports 1. in. ix. 216 The short 
running and quick turning of the Tabbits, which spirt about 
even more sharply than hares. 2837 Hughes Tom Brown 
l iv, They comes out about twice or three times a week, 
and spirts a mile alongside of us. 

Spirting^ (spautig), ppl, a. [f. Spirt 0 . 1 ] 

1. That spirts (in irans. or intr. senses). 

1583 Melbancke Philotimus N iv, All beuenimd is her 
spirting tongue. 1648 Herrick Hesptr ., Country-life 1 . 48 
Making thy peace with Heav'n.., With holy-meale and 
spirting salt 1656 W. Du Gard tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat. 
Uni. 137 Withaspirtingquill. 1792 A. Young Trav.Frauce 
274 With the addition of some spirting jets d'eau. 1863 
Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. x. The lady has prodded little spirting 
holes in the damp sand before her with her parasol, 
b. Spirting cucumber : see Cucumber 3 . 

1378 Lyte Dodoens hi. xl. 372 Of the wilde spirting Cu- 
cumbre. x6ix Cotgr., Concontbre sauvage, the wild Cow- 
cumber, Spirting Cowcumber, Touch-me-not. 1742 Compl \ 
Fam.-Piece 11. ui. 362 You may now sow, in natural Ground, 
the wild spirting Cucumber. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 
328 Spirting Cucumber, Momordica. 1830 Lindley Nat. 
Syst. Bot. 193 The perennial roots of all the order appear to 
contain similar bitter drastic virtues, especially that of the 
..Spirting Cucumber. 

2. Resembling that made by spirts of liquid. 

*594 N as he Unfotd. TravCRYz. (Grosart) V. 122 Inchained 

chirping birds, whose throates..made a spirting sound. 
Spirtle (spout ’I), sb. [Cf. next.] A small spirt 
or jet ; a sprinkle. 

x88x in Evans Leic. Gloss. 251. 2892 Kipling Barrack-r. 
Ballads 113 Out of the grass, on a sudden, broke A spirtle 
of fii e, a whorl of smoke. 

Spirtle (spout’l), ©. Now dial. Also 7 spertle. 
[f. Spirt vA +-le.] 

1. irans. To sprinkle, spatter, or splash with 
something. Also Jig. 

X603 Drayton Odes (1619) xi. 28 , 1 creepe behind the Time 
From spertling [= being spirtled] with their Crime. x6xo-x 
J. Davies (Heref.) Papers Compl. Wks. (Grosart) II. 76/1 
He scraped mee With Pens that spirtled me with Yillany. 
1834- in midland and western glossaries. 

2. To cause to spatter or splash; to disperse in 
small paiticles. 

161a Drayton Poly-oib. ii. 283 The braines and mingled 
blood were spertled on the wall. 2704 Phil. Trans. XXV. 
1786 , 1 suppose from some of the fouled Oyl of the Pump 
spirtled on the Wheels. 2723 Derham Phys.-Thcol. 1. iv. 
34 The Teiraqueous Globe, .would by the centrifugal force 
of that Motion, be soon dissipated, and spirtled into the 
circumambient Space. 2749 W. Ellis Sheph. Guide 1x7 
A sharp rain that so bashes the eaith and spirtles it upon 
the grass as to cause a rot on., sheep. 

3. intr. To become dispersed or scattered. 

2723 N. Robinson Th, Physick 7 Without which Power 
this Globe of ours would spirtle into ten thousand Millions 
of Pieces. 

Spirt-net. Now dial. [?f. Sfert i.] (See 
quots.) 

2686 Blome Genii. Recreat. II. 200/2 Fishing with a Spirt- 
Net,., being a common sort of Net, generally made with 
indifferent Meshes, and so it may do well for small Fish as 
well as for great. 1886 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-lk. 
700 Spirt-net, a kind of fishing net. . -It is a shallow bag in 
shape, tapering off to what is called a ‘ purse', made with a 
much finer mesh. 

ilSpirula (spai'ritfla). Zool. [mod.L.,dim. of 
L. sjnra Spire j 3.3] A genus of cephalopods 
having a flat spiral shell in the hinder part of the 
body ; an animal of this genus, or one of the shells. 

*835-6 Todd’s Cycl. Anat. 1 . 546/2 The shell of the Spirula 
is ., convoluted on one plane, with the whorls disjoined. 
2852. Woodward Mollusca 1. 13 The argonaut, with his 
relative the spirula, both carnivorous. 2882 Cassell's Nat. 
Hist. V. 181 The beautiful pearly-white shell known as 
Spirula. 

So SpiTule. [Cf. F, spirule . ] 

2852 Mary Roberts Mollusca 37 The Spirule, like the 
Nautilus, has a chambered, siphonated shell. 

Spiry (spsi 8 ’ri),a.i Also 7 spixie. [f. Spire sbj] 
1, Of grass or other plants, stems, etc, : Forming 
slender pointed shoots. 

160a Carew Cornwall 56 The middle part of the Shire. . 
beareth Heath and Spirie Grasse. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 59a 
As for the Leaues, their Density appeareth, in that, either 
they are Smooth and Shining,.. Or in that they are Hard 
and Spiry. 2703 Rowe Ulyss. 11, i, When ev'ry spiry Grass, 
and painted Flow’r, Is hung with pearly Drops of Heavnly 
Rain. 2764 Museum Rust. I. 453 The oat-stubble, the 
sedge, or long lowland spiry grass. 1794 Gisborne Walks 
in Forest vi. (1796) 201 Spiry rushes in divergent files Rise 
fledged with rime. 2805-6 Cary Dante , Inf. 11. 129 As 
florets . .Rise all unfolded on their spiry stems. 2834 Pringle 
Apr. SA. vii, 23a Waving with a crop of long spiry grass. 
2865 Cortth. Mag. May 629 The spiry reed, that bare.. The 
sponge of vinegaT and gall. 

b. Of trees : Rising in a slender tapering form 
without much branching. 

2664 Evelyn Pomona viii. so If the top prove spiry, or 
the frnit unkind, then the due remedy must be in re-grafting. 
271a Pope Messiah 74 Waste sandy Vallies.. The spiry Fir 
and shapely Box adorn. *740 Dyer Ruins Rome 54 Thro* 


spiry cypress groves, and tow ring pine, 2784 Cowper Task 
in. 370 The spiry myrtle. . Shines there, and flourishes. 2824 
Wordsw. Laodanua 269 A knot of spiry trees for ages grew 
From out the tomb. 1843 tr. Custine's Empire of Czar II. 
279 The marshes with their spiry pines and stunted birches- 
2879 Stevenson Trav. Cevennes 125 A range of meadows, 
set with spiry poplars. 

Comb. 2833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. § 103 Firs, or pines, 
or other spiry topped trees. 

2. Having the characteristic form of a spire; 
tapering up to a point : a. Of parts of buildings. 

1664 Evelyn tr. Freart's A rchit. 240 Finns and Battle- 
ments were made sometimes more Sharp, Towring or Spiry. 
2703 [R. Neve] City <5- C. Purchaser 2 Sharp and spiry 
Battlements, or Pinacles. a 2748 Thomson Hymn Solitude 
vn, I just may cast my careless eyes Where London’s spiry 
turrets rise. 2803 Jane Porter Thaddeus (1826) III. xi. 
244 THe spiry aisles of Harrowby-Abbey were discernible 
through the mist. 2823 Gifford in Q. Rev. XXIX. 369 The 
village church, with its spiry steeple, 
b. Of hills, rocks, etc. 

1694 E. Chamberlayne Pres. St. Eng. (ed. 18) 1. 33 Car- 
narvanshire.., with spiry Hills, the highest in all Wales. 
2786 W. Gilpin Mount, Lakes Cunwerland II. 229 A 
solitary rock, tho spiry, has often a good effect. 1821 Pin- 
kerton Mod. Geogr, (ed.3) 281 The spiry pinnacles of rock 
that rear themselves from among the perpetual snows, .of the 
higher Alps, 2B40 F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy. II. 45 Two 
spiry cliffs. .bound the lake on opposite sides. 2889 Science- 
Gossip XXV. 205/1 The sea.. leaving on the outskirts,, 
numerous stacks, islets, and spiry rocks, 
o. In miscellaneous applications. 

1716 Gay Trivia in. 338 The spiry Flames now lift aloft 
their Heads. 27*5 Pope Odyss. x. 175 A stieam of curling 
smoke, ascending blue, And spiry tops. 2789 E. Darwin 
Bot. Gard. (1791) I. 99 Loud o’er the camp the Fiend of 
Famine shrieks,.. High-poised in air her spiry neck she 
bends. 2803 J. Luccock Nature Wool 306 Some samples 
. .were very kempy, with coarse and spiry tops to the staple. 
2819 H. Busk Vestriad v. 468 Spiry lance of dark and 
polish'd wood. 2872 B. Taylor Faust (1875) II. v. 283 Soon 
the climbing spiry flashes Set tl^e tree-tops in a glow. 

3. Of form : Resembling that of a spire. 

*777 G. Forster Voy. round World l. 253 The mountains, 
clothed with forests, rose majestic in various spiry forms. 
2789 Charlotte Smith Etkelinde (1814) V. 214 A group of 
yew and cypress relieved, by their spiry form, the more solid 
and regular mass of stone. (84a Selby Brit. Forest Trees 
521 When young, the Cedar presents a pyramidal or spiry 
form. 2865 Geikie Seen. 4- Geol. Scotl. viii. 219 The height 
and the angular spiry forms of the mountain ridges. 

4. Of places : Full of spires ; spire-crowned. 

2728-46 Thomson Spring 053 Spiiy towns by suiging 

columns mark'd Of household smoke. 2756 Dyer Fleece 
1 50 The leas And ruddy tilth which spiry Ross beholds. 
1843 Rustem Mod. Paint, (i860) V. vni. iv. g 10. 189 The 
group of spires, without it, would not.. give a proper im- 
pression of Lausanne, as a spiry place. 2889 Stevenson 
Edinburgh 180 The spiry habitable city. 

6 . slang. Highly distinguished. 
x8»s T. Hook Sayings Ser. 11. I. 229 Mr. Abherly used to 
think it quite spiry to wear a white hat and sit upon the 
coach-box and drive them himself on Sundays. 

0. Characterized by slenderness or slimness of 
growth or form. 

2833 R. S- Surtees Stonge's Sp, Tour xx. 99 The light 
spiiy ease of an animal full of strength and running. 2856 
‘Stonehenge ’ Brit. Rural Sports 1. xi. i. 97/1 It would be 
impossible, .to distinguish a large spiry foxhound from one 
of the smallest and lightest of her Majesty’s beautiful pack 
[of staghoundsj. 

Spiry (spai’ri), a . 2 [f. Spire j£. 3] Curving 
or coiling in spirals. 

2676 Dryden State Innoc. iv. i, Hid in the spiry volumes 
of the snake, I lurked within the covert of a brake. 2607 — 
Virg. Georg, 1. 334 Around our Pole the spiry Dragon glides. 
17*5 Pope Odyss. iv. 619 On spiry volumes theie a Dragon 
rides. 2798 Sotheby tr. IVieland/s Oberon (1826) 1 . 157 Soft 
through the ivory flows his gentle breath, And from its spiry 
folds sweet fairy tones ascend. 

f Spisoious, a. Obs.— x [For spissous: see 
Spiss a.} Of a thick consistency. 

2633 tr. Sorel’s Com. Hist. Frmcion III. 54 .It could not 
properly be called a liquor, but rather a certain concreted 
mist or spiscious Froath. 

Spise, obs. form of Spioe sb. and ©. 

+ Spise, v. Obs. rare. Also spyse. [Apbetlc 
form of Despise ©.] irans. To despise. 

13.. Seuen Sages 2312 (W.), AI the werld [will] the spise, 
Yif thou do hi here [= by her], and lete the wise, c 2400 
Destr. Troy 3889 He spake neuer dispituosly, ne spiset no 
man. 2433 misyn Fire of Love 44 Pat, vamte spisyd & 
spurnyd, to tiewth vnpartyngly we draw. 

Spiserie, -orie, obs. forms of Spioeby. 
f Spiss, a. Obs. Also 6 spysse, 6-7 spisse. 
[ad. X. spiss-us (whence It. spesso, Pg. espesso, 
Sp. espeso, OF, espes, espeis , espais, F, /pais).] 
Thick, dense, compact, close. 

c 1330 Judic. Urines 1. iii. 9 b, Spisse is thycke. Ibid. 11. 
vii. 28 b, And in these maner wyse maye vryne be spysse. 
1367 Maplet Gr. Forest 67 The male [plant] is of more 
spisse or tough branches 2624 Brerewood Lang. 6* Eplig. 
To Rdr., This spisse and dense, yet polished, this copious, 
yet concise . . Treatise of the variety.of Languages.^ 1638 A, 
Fox Wdrie’ Surg. iii. xvii. 273 Boil these to a spisse Cata- 
plasme. 2670 Phil. Trans. .V. 2028 This little Chrystalline 
being of a more spiss consistence then the Exeat one, its 
refraction is also more strong. 2722 Ibid. XXVII. 374, I 
saw a Spot arise.., and again nearly disappear; and then 
again appear strong and spiss. 2784 J. Keeble Harmonics 
29 The number of spiss or small intervals. 

Hence f Spi’ssly adv. ; *j« Spi’ssness. Obs. 

1398 Flokio, Condensith, a thicknes, a densitie, a spisnes. 
Ibid,, Spesseeza, thicknes, spissenes. x6xx Cotgr., Espesse- 
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ment thickly, spissely, dose together. Ibid,, Espesseur. 
thicknesse, densitie, spissenesse, closenesse. 

*j* Spi ssament. Obs. rare [ad. L. spissa- 
mentum, i. spissare (see next). Cf. It. spessa- 
mento, Sp. espesamiento .] A thickening substance. 
165a French Yorksh. Spa iv. 46 The body is to be anointed 
with oyle, with spissaments or thickeners that the quality 
onely of the cooler be received, and not the substance. 
Spissated, ppl. a. rare. [f. spissdt-us , pa. 
pple. of L. spissctre, f. spiss-us Spiss a.] Thickened. 

17*7 Bailey (vol. II), Spissated , ■ . thickened, a 1779 War- 
burton Div. Legation 11 iv Wks. 1788 I. 266 The images, 
which the spiscated [sic] juice of poppy presents to the 
fancy. *859 Mayne Expos, Lex, xxgo Spissatus,..t\iidc- 
ened: spissated. 

So Spi ssating' ppl. a., thickening, rare. 

1657 Physical Diet. s.v. 

f Spissation. Obs.- 0 [ad. L. spissdtio .] A 
thickening (1727 in Bailey, vol. II). 
f Spissative, a. Obsr 1 [Cf. prec. and -ive. 
So Sp. espesativo .] Serving to thicken. 

1678 R R(ussell] tr. Gtber n. i. it. i. 38 For Temperate 
Heat only is Spissative of Humidity. 

1 * Spissed, a. Obs. rare. [f. Spiss a.] Thick- 
ened, condensed. 

1633 Heywood Hierarchy 111. Comm 161 The Spissed 
Fire turnes into tbickned Aire; The Aire condenst, to 
Water makes repaire. Ibid, vs, 214 Of such a spissed 
Substance there's no need. 

+ Spi'ssid, a. Obs,- 1 [f. L. spiss-us Seiss a. 
+ -U) 1 .] Thick. 

1781 Phil. Traits. LXXI. 375 Around their edges they 
ate environed with a spisstd sub-pellucid liquid, which 
seems to glue them to the branch 

Spissitude (spi*siti«d). [ad. L. spissitudo, f. 
spissus Spiss a. Cf. It. spessituditie .] Density, 
thickness, compactness. 

C1440 Patlad. on Hush. xn. 470 With walkers cley is 
salt so doon therto, The spissitude of hit to ha fordone. 
1601 Holland Pliny 1 . 611 For all the spissitude and thick- 
nesse that they seeme to haue, they admit gently our sight 
to pierce into their bottome. 1658 A. Fox Wiirtz* Surg. it. 
xiv, 103 In the Joynt must not remain any spissitude or 
gtossness when it is almost healed. 1682 H. More Annot. 
Gianvilts Lux O, 213 Spirits may have a contracted spiss- 
itude which is not Penetrable, 1720 Halley in Phil. Trans. 
XXXI. 3 The great strength of their native Light, forming 
the resemblance of a Body, when it is nothing else but the 
spissitude of their Rays. 1756 P. Browne Jailiaica 235 It 
may be given with success in most diseases arising from a 
lentor or spissitude of the juices. 1822-7 Good Study Med. 
(1829) II 17 The relative spissitude . .ascribed to the elastic 
and muscular arterial coats. 1830 Ure Diet. Arts 927 To 
produce a proper spissitude of stuff for making paper. 

So t Spi saity [ad. L. spissitas], Obs.-° 

1623 Cockf.bam i, Spissitie, thicknesse. [Also in Blount, 
Phillips, etc.] 

t Spi ssy, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. spiss-us Spiss a.] 
Dense, compact. 

1570 Levins Manip. 108 Spissy, massy, spissus, 1637 N. 
Whiting Albino tf Bellama , Wind. Poesy H 7 The spissye 
aire . . Turnes into sea, earth’s made a thickned water. 1683 
Pettus Fleta Min. 1. (1686) xox Sometimes with the digg’d 
Gold, .there breaks a small giey spissy Oar. 

Spit, •r< 5.1 Forms ; ft. r spitu, 2-4 (6 Sc.) 
spite, 3, 5 spyte. 0. 4-6 spate, 5 speete, 6 
speet ; Sc. 5-7 speit (6 speite, speitt), 6 speat 
(9 speate), 8-9 speet. 7. 4-6 spet, 5 spette. 

S. 4 -6 spitte, 0-8 spitt, 5- spit ; 5-6 spytt(e, 6 
spyt. [OE, spitu, =MDu. spit, spet (Flem., Du., 
WFris. spit), MLG. spit (spyt) , spet (LG. spit, 
spet , speet , etc.), OHG. and MHG. spin t (obs. G. 
spiss, spiss , etc. ; G. spiess ) ; MSw. spit (Svv. 
spttt) and Da. spid are from LG. By adoption 
into Romanic the word appears as It. (Naples 
dial.) spito, Sp. and Pg. espeto spit, F. ipois (pi.) 
the points of a deer’s horn.] 

1 A cooking implement consisting of a slender 
sharp-pointed rod ot metal or wood, used for 
thrusting into or through meat which is to be 
roasted at a fiie ; a broach. 

a, cxooa /Elfric Gram. xi. (Z.) 80 Uem, spitu. Ibid. xiv. 
89 Uertlnts, spiturm a 1100 in Assmann Ags. Horn. xv. 39 
Sumne [heo] mid spiten betweon felle Sc flasce Jnirhwrsecon. 
ir . . Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 548 Uem, spite, c 1290 S. Eng. 
Leg, I. 208 Some op on grediles of Ire i-rostede weren also, 
Some ase gyes, J> e spites of Ire J>oru+out heom i-do. 1297 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) 4213 [He had] yspited him J>oru out mid 
an yrene spite & rostede in Jus grete fur. c 1340 Nominate 
(Skeat) 4gx Broche, luche et esquele, Spite, laaul and dissch. 
a *400 Octonian 12a The kokes knaue, that tumeth the 
spyte. C1440 Prornp. Part/. 469 Spyte, for rostynge, . .vent, 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. eexv. 202 They toke a spyte of 
coper brennyng and put it in to hisbody. 1396 Dalrymple 
tr. Leslie s Hist. Scot. I. 287 Rosting at the fyre, vpon a 
spite of trie. 

8- <1x300 Body jr Soul in Map's Poems (Camden) 334 
Thine cokes snelie, that scholden . . greithe thi mete, With 
spetes, c 1400 Brut (1906) 253 [They] toke a spete of Copur 
brennyng, St put hit.. into his body. CX430 Two Cookery, 
bits. 8 Put J>e porke on a fayre spete, an rost it half y-now. 
*513 Douglas JEneid v. li. 117 Sum vthir..the colis hett 
Wndir the speitis swakkis. 1338 in Lett, Suppress, Monast. 
(Camden) 194, ij gret brasse pottys, . .spetys, pannys. 1676 
in Macintosh A no, Pec, Kirkwall (1892) 78 Ane pair of long 
caces {.read raxes] and ane speit. *679 J. Somerville Mem. 
Somervilles {18x5) 1 , 240 When any persones of qualitie wer 
to be with him, he used to wryte in the postscript of his 
letters, Speates and Raxes. *747 in Naime Peerage Evid. 
(1874) 80 Three speets one shilling sixpence. 1824 Scott 
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Ep. to y. G. Lockhart 42 Speates and raxes ere five [o’clock] 
for a famishing guest, sir. 

y. 139* Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 205, vj spets et 
meremiis pro rakks. X483 Cath. Angl. 335/2 A Spette 
of fiesche, verutnm. 1339 Bury Wills (Camden) 153 A 
skommer, a spet, a gredyron. 1364 Wills 4 Inv. N. C. 
(Surtees, 183s) 219 Tongs, poore, shouell, spet, and that 
belongs thervnto. 

8. 1391 Earl Derby's Exp, (Camden) 102 Pro iiij tnagnis 
spittes longis, et ij paruis spittes. c 1420 Liber Cocorum 
(1862) 13 Rost hit afterwarde.., then serve thou may Hit 
fortbe with spit. 1493 Nottingham Pec, III. 38 Unum 
spytte cum uno cobbeia. 1340 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) VI. 119 
The gretest yron spit that I have. 1333 Eden Treat, New 
Ind. (Arb.) 30 They rested also mans flesbe vpon spyttes. 
1607 Shaks. Cor. tv. iv. 5 Least that thy Wiues with Spits, 
ana Boyes with stones In puny Batteil slay me. 1671 
Milton P. P. ii. 343 Fowl of game, In pastry built, or from 
the spit, 17x0 Palmer Proverbs 107 It ends with poison in 
the cup, or with the spit in his guts. 1740 Somerville 
Hobbinol. 11. 131 A Spit he seiz’d, Just reeking from the fat 
Surloyn. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias ix. ix. rs We have., 
wherewithal to keep the spit and the spigot in exercise. 
1848 Lytton Hat old ii. i, The meats were not placed on the 
table, but served upon small spits. 1870 Bryant Iliad 1. I. 
25 Transfixed with spits, And roasted with nice care. 
fig. 1607 Hieron Wks. I. 413 Thrust through with a spit 
of reprocn. 

Comb. 1617M1NSHEU Ductar, A Spitter, a yong male Deere, 
that beginnes to haue his homes grow vp sharpe spitwise. 

b. To beat (etc.), .with the spit , to treat with 
unexpected harshness (following upon kindly usage 
or hospitality). Now only dial, (in transf. use). 

1353 T. Wilson Rhet. 72 b, Suche are not to be lyked that 
geue a man a shoulder of mutton, and breake his heade with 
the spitte when thei haue doen. 1384 Greene Arbasto 
Wks. (Grosart) III. 2x4 Thou art bidden to the feast by 
loue, and art beaten with the spit by beauty. 1674- [see 
Roast meat 2 c]. x686 Wood Life (O.H.S.) 111 . x86 Din'd 
at the College, [note] 'Gave me roast-meat and beat me 
with the spit.' 1690 W. Walker Idiomat. Anglo-Lai. 43 
To bid one to roast and beat him with the spit. 1876 
Robinson Whitby Gloss. 182/1 'Newer invite a friend to a 
roast and then beat him with the spit,' do not confer a favor 
and then make the obligation felt, 
e. The contents of a spit, rare 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. iso They have Camell or 
Mutton cut in mammocks or small bits put vpon scuers.. 
rosted in the fire ; of this they sell three or foure spits for 
two pence, 

f 2 . a. A fin-spine of a fish. Obs.— 1 

ex *03 Lay. 21329 He. .bihalde? hu lige '5 i )>an strseme 
stelene fisces;..j>er fleoteS heore spiten swuic hit spaeren 
weoren. 

t b. The point of a spear. Obs. 

CX450 Cast. Persev, 1400 in Macro Plays , With spete of 
spere to Jiee I spynne ; Goddis lawys to J>ee I lerne. 

+ 3 . A straight horizontal stroke used as a mark 
in hooks; = Obelisk^. 2 . Obs. 

1388 Wyclif Esth. x. 3 Which ebapitre we bi oure custom 
han bifor markid with a spite. 1583 [see Obelisk sb. a]. 
1610 Healey St. A tig. Citte 0/ God 733 The booke is not 
corrected hut rather corrupted by those asteriskes, and spits. 
1627 Bp. Hall Epist. 11. v. 303 JBither your stars or your 
spits shall be welcome to roy margent. 

4 . f a. A slender or sharp-pointed rod. Obs. 

1485 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 51 Merlyng Irenes, iiij, 

Spyttes of Iron, j, Canne hokes, ij. 1377 Harrison Eng- 
land 91 b/i In sundry parts of Lancasshyre. . the people go 
..into their Fennes and Marises with long spittes, which 
they dashe here and there. .into the grounde. 

D. Printing. An iron rod carrying the wheel by 
which the carriage of a hand-press is run out or in. 
_ 1728 Chambers Cycl, s.v. Printing , Under the Carriage 
is fix’d a small piece of Iron call’d the Spit, with a double 
Wheel in the middle. x8o8 Stower Printed s Gram. 323 
The axis, or spit, is a straight bar of iron,.. about three 
inches longer than the whole breadth of the carriage. *833 
J. Holland Mann/. Metal II. 2x0 The handle [of the 
rouncej. .was attached to a rod which crossed the platten; 
this rod was connected with the spit by means of machinery. 

c. A thatching-peg. (Cf. Bkoaoh sb. 5.) 

1833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. g 122 These are fastened to 
the thatch, by staples, or spits, or broaches. 1901 N. <5- Q. 
9th Ser. VIII. 178 The owner thought I meant the thatch- 
pegs, which held the thatch down, so he said, ‘Speets’. 

d. A rod or skewer on which fish are strung and 
hung up to dry. (Cf. Broach sb. 2 b.) 

1833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. § 739 In the neighbourhood 
of Aberdeen, and in various places in the north of Scotland, 
haddocks are strung up on rods called spits. x86g W. 
White E. Eng. 1 . 146 These open partitions or racks are 
called * loves They support the speets, which are sticks or 
laths, long enough to lie across from one to the other. 1883 
R. Haldane Workshop Pec. Ser. il 443 Each fish (herring) 
is then threaded through the gills, on long thin spits holding 
23 each. 

e. A shuttle-pin. 

X875 Knight Diet. Meek. 2279. 

5 . A sword. (Chiefly contemptuous.) 

1642 in Hazl ; E.P.P , IV. 316 So that the vapour is all 
frenchified, With out-stucke bomm, streigbt breech, and 
spit at side. x68x Otway Soldier's Fort. ti. i, I know five 
or six more of the same_ stamp ; that never came abroad 
without terrible long Spits by their sides. 1733 Fielding 
Don Qtiix. in Eng. 11. v, Throw by your spit, sir ; throw by 
your spit, and I don’t fear you, 1749 — Tom Jones xv. v, 
Don’t think I am afraid of such a fellow as thee art ! because 
[thou] hast got a spit there dangling at thy side. 1785 Grose 
Did, Vulgar T., Spi f, a sword. *87* B. Taylor Faust 
(1873) I. xix. 171 Out with your spit without delay 1 You’ve 
hut to lunge and I will parry. 

6. A small, low point or tongue of land, pro- 
jecting into the water; a long narrow reef, shoal, 
or sandbank extending from the shore. 


SPIT. 

1673 Hickeringill G. Father Greybeard 138 That sand 
with the two horns is the spits. *764. J. Byron Voy. (1773) 
I. 27 They drew up upon a stoney spit, which ran a good 
way into the sea. 1773 Romans Florida App. 72 Off of the 
Look-out on St. Rosa Island lies a spit, which you must 
avoid. 1802 Naval Chron. VIII. 2x1 Above the third buoy 
..lies a dangerous spit. 1839 in Merc, Marine Mag. 
(x86o) VII. xio The spit or horn extends ij miles. 1871 
B. Taylor Faust (1875 ) II. u. 154 Around yon narrow spit 
the waves are rippling, 
b. Const, of (land, sand, etc.). 

1697 Dampier Voy. (1699) II. 461 It is a small spit of sand, 
just appearing above the Waters edge. 1727 A. Hamilton 
New Acc. E. Ind. I. xxvii. 343 There are. .several Spits of 
Sand jetting a pretty Way into the Sea from Points of 
Land. *836 W. Irving Astoria 1 . 132 The entrance from 
the sea. .is bounded on the south side by a flat sandy spit 
of land, stretching into the ocean. 1863 Baring-Gould 
Iceland xia A long spit of black rubble round which the 
lake curls. *884 Coutemp. Rev. Aug. 323 The old town., 
stood on an insulated spit of shore. 

7 . Special Combs. : spit-boot, a boot or gaiter 
fastening by means of an iron spike (obs. dial.) ; 
f spit-file (see quot.); f spit-fish. [cf. MSw. 
spitfisk, G. spiessfisch j, the sea-pike; fspit- 
xxose, aspecies oiOxyrkynchtis ; spit-point, a sharp 
slender point; spit-pointed a., having a point 
like a spit; fspit-raok, a rack used for support- 
ing a spit or spits ; + spit-staff (?) ; f spit- 
turner, a device for turning a spit; + spit- 
wheel, a wheel serving to turn a spit. 

X707 N. Blundell Diaiy (1895) 55 A pair of *Spit-Boots. 
1729 Walkden Diary (1866) 43 Bought a pair of bellows 
and spit boot spurs. 1828 Carr Craven Gloss., Spit-boots , 
a species of boot, now very rarely in use. They opened on 
the outside of the leg. When put on, they were secured at 
the bottom by a sharp iron spit or spike, which passed into 
an iron socket. 1851 Cumbld. Gloss., Spit-boots , heavy 
leather gaiters with iron fastenings. 1688 Holme Armoury 
in. xxii. (Roxb.) 272/1 A. *Spit file. . is an Iron rod thicker 
then a good wyer ; it is bent a little from the handle to a 
square and then runs out streight. i6ox Chester Love’s 
Mart, lxxxii, There swimmes the Shad, the “Spit-fish, and 
the Spurling. x6xi Cotgr., Spet, ..a slender, long,., 
blackish-backt sea-fish, called by some the Spit-fish, and by 
others., the sea-Pike. x668 Charleton Onomast. 136 
Lucius Marinus, the Sea-Pike,_or Spitt-Fish. Ibid. 156 
Oxyrincus Rondeletu, . . the “Spitnose. 1796 Withering 
Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III. 609 Leaves . . ending in “spit- 
points. Ibid. 855 Leaves . . narrow, “spit-pointed, a *693 
Urqtdiart's Rabelais hi. xxxviii. 318 “Spitrack fool. 1828 
Tytler Hist. Scotland I. 399 About a thousand spit 
racks, with meat on them. x6o8 Wedderburne Compt Bk. 
(S.H.S.) 113 A “speit staf and carvit wark thairon. c 1473 
Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wfilcker 770 Hie veruvertor, a “spete. 
turnere. X703 Moxon Mich. Exerc. 51 The Wood-work 
belonging to the Jack, is a Barrel, a “Spit-wheel and a 
Handing of the Winch. 1776 Hawkins Hist. Mus. I. 333 
The dog who treads the spit-wheel. 

Spit (spit), sb , 2 Also 5 spyt. [f. Spit Cf. 
Spet sb. 1 and Da. spyt (NFris. split).] 

1 . The fluid secreted by the glands of the mouth, 
esp. when ejected ; saliva, spittle ; a clot of this. 

See also Cuckoo-spit, frog-spit. 

01300 Cursor M. 24085 J>ai sput on him J>air spit. 
£1440 Promp. Parv. 469 Spyt, or spotle, sputum, screa , 
saliva, c 1330 Hours of Blessed Virgin 78 His face w‘» 
spit defil’d. x6xx Cotgr., Crachat, spittle, or spit ; also, a 
spitting. 1633 P. Fletcher Poet. Misc. Wks. 1909 II. 256 
See how with streams of spit th’ are drencht. 1700 Floyer 
Cold Baths 1. 47 Temperate Bathing.. ripens the Spit, and 
helps it up. X747 tr. Astruc's Fevers 291 The yellow spits 
generally expectorated in a peripneumony. 1863 Morning 
Star 7 Jan., The presence of * stour ’, or dust, . . the particles 
of which, .manifest themselves in what is called the ‘ black 
spit 1904 Brit. Med, frnl. xo Sept. 35 The spit ceased to 
be fetid. 

b. Path. Spitting dne to morbid condition. 

1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 967 The men become pre. 
maturely old ; they suffer from cough and spit. 

2 . The act of spitting; an instance of this. 

<z x6s8 Lovelace Lncasta, Toad Jjr Spider 13 The speckl’d 
Toad . . Defies his foe with a fell Spit. 1700 C. Nesse Antid. 
Armin. (1827) 30 Fortune is but the devil’s blasphemous 
spit upon divine providence. 1763 C. Johnston Reverie I. 
143, I began to hope that I should come off with a spit in 
the face, or a kick on the breech at worst. 1833 E. Fitz- 
Gerald Lett. (1889) I. 224 The Athenaeum in which you 
will see a more determined spit at me. 1896 Daily News 
19 May 8/x Whenever Masai retire from a conference with- 
out spitting the spit of peace, squalls maybe expected. 

transf, 188a Proc. R. Geogr. Sac. IV. 471 [There was] a 
little spit from a Mabratta musket. 

b. A spit and a stride, a very short distance. 
1676 Cotton Walton’s Angler il 23 You are now. .within 
a spit, and a stride of the peak. >676 Poor Robin's Intell, 
4-1 x Apr. i/x He had not gone above a spit and a stride but 
he meets another arch Wag. X677 W. Hughes Man of Sin 
x. x. 44 They, I think, out-spake him, a spit and stride, who 
prayed unto the Pope [etc.]. x8z8 in Carr Craven Gloss. 

3 . The very spit of the exact image, likeness, or 
counterpart of (a person, etc.). 

1823 Knapp & Baldwin Newgate Cal, III. 497/2 A daugh- 
ter,., the very spit of the old captain. X836 T. Hook G. 
Gurney I. 202 You are a queer fellow— the very spit of your 
father. x88fi Macquoid Sir J. Appleby III. x. X43 This 
young chap has got his dear grandmother’s eyes, why, he’s 
the very spit of her. 

b. With addition of fetch, image, picture. 

1839 Sala Gas-light $ D. xxix. 334 He would he the very 
spit and_ fetch of Queen Cleopatra. 1869- in dialect use 
wig. Dial. Diet.). 2893 E. Castle Lt, ofScartkey vi. 71 
She s like the poor lady that’s dead and gone, the spit an’ 
image she is. 


SPIT. 

4 . A slight sprinkle or shower of rain or snow. 

1849 Cupples Green Hand x. (1856) 90 The night was quite 

dark, the rain coming in sudden spits out of the wind. 1851 
T. J. Taylor Operat. Running streams 33 On the occur- 
rence of a thunder spit. 1889 F. M. Peard Pauls Sister 
III. xxvi. i38The day was mild, . .with occasional spit of rain. 

5 . attrib., as spit-venom ; also spit-box, a spit- 
toon; spit-eurl U.S., + -insect (see quots.) ; spit- 
kid Naut ., a receptacle for spit. 

1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xviii, There was no paucity of 
silver dishes, basins, *spitboxes, censers, and utensils of all 
shapes, .and sizes. 1840 R. H. Dana Be/. Mast xxii, Having 
a large spit-box always under the steps. 1890 J. Cagney 
tr. Jaksch's Clin . Diagnosis iv. 88 The sputum has a rusty 
tinge . . , and adheres firmly to the spit-box. 1859 Bartlett 
Diet. Amer. (ed. 2) 435 ‘"Spit-curly a detached lock of hair 
curled upon the temple; probably from having been at first 
plastered into shape by the saliva. 187a De V srb American- 
isms 324 The female ornament, .is the spit-curl. 1753 Diet. 
Arts .j- Sci. IV., * Spit-insect, in zoology, the cicada with 
brown wings, and two white spots on them, and a double 
white line. 1891 Cent. Diet, s v., *Spitkid. 1898 Kipling 
Fleet in Being 13 After dinner, as they were smoking 
above the spit-kids. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. ii. § 2 The 
*spit-venome of their poisoned hearts breaketh out to the 
annoyance of others. 

Spit, sb/ Also 9 dial, speet. [a. MDu. or 
MLG. spit (Da., LG., WFris. spit, NFris. spet, 
spatt; also MDu. speet, MLG. spidt) : see Spit ». 3 ] 

1 . Such a depth of earth as is pierced by the full 
length of a spade-blade ; a spade-graft ; a. Fol- 
lowed by adjs., esp. deep. 

The sing. Is sometimes used after numerals instead of the pi. 
1507-8 in Gage Hist, Suffolk (1838) 145 For making of a. 
diche..ij spitte depper then the cast of the cawsy now is. 
1645-50 Boate Irelands Hat. Hist, (i860} 128 A good clay 
(which commonly lyeth one or two spits deep). 1670 J. 
Smith Eng, Improv. Reviv'd 36 The ground is delved two 
spit deep. 1691 Ray Coll. Eng. IVds. (ed. 2) Pref., We say 
a Spade-graft or a Spit deep, a 1722 Lisle Hush. (1757) 25 
Whole beds of chalk, an half spit thick. 1763 Museum 
Rust. I. 254, I make my labourers dig up the intervals one 
spit deep. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (18x3) 285 These 
drains, .should be made one foot (or spit) wide, and one spit 
deep. 188a Gard. Chron. XVII. 84 The best method of 
preparingthe soil for the reception of young trees is to dig 
or trench it at least two spits deep, 
b. In other contexts. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsk. 66 At Teynton also, within a spit of 
the surface, they dig a sort of earth they there call Lam. 
a 1679 Sir j. Moore Eng. Interest (1703)47, I..digg my 
hole 4 Foot square, but no deeper than one Spit, or there- 
about. 179a Trans. Soc. Encour. Arts X. 4 The soil was 
dug one full spit, and the turf inverted- 1842 Lance Cot- 
tage Farmer h Digging one acre of Wheat Land, twelve 
inches deep, by two 6-inch spits. x86a O’Curry Led. A nc. 
Irish xxxiii. (1873) III. 2gi It [a curious harp] was raised 
by labourers at the depth of twelve spits or spadings under 
the earth in Coolness Moss. 

o. A thrust of the spade in digging. 

1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm II. 552 Manure, which should 
either be dug down 18 inches deep with a double spit of the 
spade, or ploughed down with a double furrow. 

2 . A layer of earth of a spade’s depth ; a. With 
adjs. denoting the relative position of the layer. 

1663 Gerbier Counsel 53 Brickmakers are accustomed to 
dig the top spit, .and to throw it with the other clay. 1670 
J. Smith Eng. Imprav. Reviv'd 36 The second spit or under- 
most earth is laid upon the first spit or spadeful of earth. 
1706 London & Wise Retir'd Gard. 1. ii, The first Spit, or 
Top Earth is always allow’d to be better than that which 
lyes under it. 1757 Mrs. Griffith Lett. Hen. <$• Frances 
(1767) III. 217 The Difference.. may be compared to [that 
between] the upper Sod, and the under Spit, of the Earth. 
1824 T. Hogg Carnation 23 Loam, should consist of the 
top spit and crumbs only. _ 1851 Glenny Handbk. FI. Gard. 

9 Use a compost of two-thirds loam, from the upper spit of 
a pasture, and one-third sand. x88a Garden 28 Jan. 54/1 
The soil.. is entirely composed of the top spit of a neigh- 
bouring meadow. 

b. In other contexts. 

1780 Young Tour Irel. I. 63 He dug it over, levelled it, 
and burnt the spit in great heaps, *791 Trans. Soc. Encour. 
Arts IX. 42 Covering them [potatoes] with straw and a spit 
of earth. 1805 Dickson Brad. Agric. I, 323 He only digs 
one spit fourteen inches deep with the bottom land-ditching 
spade 1844 Jrnl. R. Agnc. Soc. V. 1. 9 He returns ana 
with another spade longer and narrower than the last cuts 
out the next spit or lower part of the drain. 

3 . The quantity of earth taken up by a spade at 
a time ; a spadeful. 

*675 Loud. Gass. No. 1031/4 The River side,.. where the 
Lord Bishop diggeth the first Spit. X733 Tull Horse-Hoe - 
ingHnsb, xx. 292 You will find . .most of the Pieces or Spits, 
which are dug out of your Sight, to be of twice that Thickness. 
179a Belknap Hist. Hew Flampsh. III. 1x9 This being dug 
in spits of a proper size,. and dried, becomes valuable fewel, 
1837 Flemish Husb. 20 in Husb. (L.U.K ) III, Digging out 
spits of earth with the spade . , and setting them up on the 
surface already ploughed. *88x Whitehead Hops 43 The 
modern diggers, .do not lift each ‘spit’ up on their spuds 
and throw it over, as the old-fashioned workmen did in 
other days. 

b. A series of spadefuls taken in a line. 
a 172a Lisle Husb. (1757) 21 Farmer Bond . . carried a spit 
[of dung] all along from the heap, and spread it near to the 
brink of the furrows. 1765 Museum Rust. IV. 374 A spit 
of earth out of the trenches is.. to be cast amongst the 
plants of coleseed in the rows. 

4 . dial. A special form of spade (see quots.). 
x8a8 Carr Craven Gloss., Spit, a spade with a mouth al- 
most semicircular. 1830 Cumb. Farm Rep. 65 in Husb. 
(L.U.K.) Ill, A narrow-mouthed spade (technically called 
a spit) corresponding to the breadth of the tile to be used. 
x 856 - in dial, glossaries (Lane., Yks,, Line., Glouc.), 
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[ 5 . attrib. and Comb., as spit-deep adv., -dung, 
j -shovel. 

*693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 826 Some of these Tubera, which 
lay * Spit deep under ground. 1765 Museum Rust. IV. 311 
Digging, spit-deep, sixteen rods, at three-pence per rod. 
a x8oo Pegge Suppl. Grose, Spit-deep, the depth of a spade 
only. 167a F. Drope Fruit-Trees 3 Upon this Bed must 
be laid some *spit-dung {1. e. such horse-dung as is rotted 
in the heap, and may be digged with a spade). M78 
[W. H. Marshall] Minutes Agric., Observ. 111 note, The 
ordinary distinction of Long-Dung and Short or Spit. Dung. 
1825 Greenhouse Comp. 1 . 115 Loam with . . vegetable mould, 
or mould of spit dung. 1864 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XXV. 11. 
329, I.. buy good spit-dung, ready for use, as I want it. 
1678 Phil. Trans . XII. 946 The *Spit-shovel is to be made 
of a thin streight Iron ten Inches long, and five Inches 
broad, with a Socket m the side of it to put a staff or handle. 
1728 Ibid. XXXV. 568 A narrow Spade, commonly termed 
a Spit-shovel. 

Spit, vX Forms: a. 3 spit(i)en (pa.t. spitede, 
pa. pple. i-spited, y-spited, -spyted), 5 spite, 
spyte. jS. Sc. and dial. 6 spete, 6, 8-9 speet. 
y. 5-6 spytte, 6 spyt, 6 - spit (pa. t. and pa. 
pple. spitted), 7 spitt. [f. Spit sb.i Cf. MDu. 
(Du.) and MLG. speten, MDu. and LG. spitten, 
older G. (now dial.) spissen (G. spiessen).] 

1 . trans. To put on a spit; to thrust through 
with a spit. 

_ c xzoS Lay. 26522 He . smat hine burh mid ban spere swa be 
ispited weore. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 4213 pis grisliche 
geant adde . .yspitea him boru out mia an yrene spite. 
c 1440 Promp. Paru. 469 Spyte mete on a spete, veruo. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 356/1 To Spytte. .fiesche, verntare. 1530 
Palsgr, 729, 1 wyli spytte my meate or ever I wyl set my 
pyes in the oven. 1581 A. Hall Iliad 11. 31 The gigots 
and the other fiesh in peeces they did spit, c x6iz Chap- 
man Iliad ix. 209 Then of a well-fed swine A huge fat 
shoulder he cuts out, and spits it wondrous fine. 1699 
Dampier Voy, II. I. 31 Little bits of Pork, spitted 5 or 6 of 
them -at once, on a small skiver, and roasted. 1749 Smol- 
lett Gil Bias x. x, He lighted a fire, spitted a leg of 
mutton. 1787 Farley Loud. Art Cookery (ed. 4) 35 Having 
spitted your pig,, .lay it down to a brisk clear fire. 1833 
Loudon Encycl. Archit. § 1515 The operation, when the 
meat is once spitted,.. goes on of itself. Z879 Beerbohm 
Patagonia xi. 171 , 1 lost no time in spitting some meat and 
setting it to roast. 

b. transf. To pierce, transfix, or stab with a 
sharp weapon, etc. ; to fix or impale on or upon 
something sharp. » 

a, y. <7x430 Pilgr. Lyf Manliode it. cxxviii. (1869) 124 A 
spere, that was al ful of eren of men perced, whiche weren 
spited ther on. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 111. iii. 38 Your naked 
Infants spitted vpon Pykes. 1607 R. C[arew] tr. Estienne's 
World lVond. 144 Two brethren.. who were spitted vpon 
a stake some fifteene yeares ago. <2x643 W. Cartwright 
Ordinary iv. i, Hee'l spit you If he but know you are a 
usurer. 1781 CowrER Charity 354 Whether he measure 
earth,. .Weigh sun-beams, carve a fly, or spit a flea. 1847 
E._ Bronte l Put keying Heights vi. I. 106 If she had been 
spitted on the horns of a mad cow. 1870 Thornbury Tour 
rd. Eng. 1, ii. 51 They were found, side by side, each having 
spitted the other with his rapier. 

fid - *589 R* Harvey PI . Perc . xx Heresay is too slender 
an euidence to spit a mans credit \mon. 

rgfl. 18x8 Scott Rob Roy x, My falcon Cheviot, who 
spitted himself on a heron's bill. 

p. 15x3 Douglas / Eneidix . xii. 90 And Phegeas [he] doun 
brytnys in the feyld, Spetit throw owt the body and his 
scheyld. 1575 Gamut, Gurton v. ii. 181 If he came, [he] 
bad me not sticke to speet hym. 1785 Burns Jolly Beggars 
xxxix, He swore by a’ was swearing worth, To speet him 
like a pliver. 

2 . To pierce or stud (a thing) with spikes. 
ana 5 Julicuia 57 [He] lette. .a swiSe wunderlich hweol 

meten & makien & J>urh spitien [v.r. spiten] hit al..wiS 
irnene gadien. 

3 . a. To fix (herrings or other fish) on a spit or 
rod for drying or smoking. 

*6x7 Minutes Arckd. Colchester (MS.), Allegauit that his 
servant dyd spitt herrings vpon the saboth day, . . for other- 
wise the herrings had bene all lost. 1865 W. White E. Eng. 
II. 140 The fish are washed and speeted by gangs of women, 
who with nimble fingers hang them one by one through 
gills and mouth upon speets. 

b. To string (needles) together by passing a 
wire through the eyes. 

1862 Catal, Internat, Exhib,, Brit. II. No. 6449, These 
little labourers take, the needles when they have been ' eyed ' 
and proceed to ‘spit ' them, that is, to pass a wire through 
the eye of every needle. 

Spit, v . 2 Forms : Inf. 1 spittan, 3-4 spitten, 

5 spyttyn ; 4-6 spitte, spytte, spyt (5-6 spytt), 
o- spit (6-7 spitt). Pa. t. a. 3-7 spitted (6 Sc. 
-it), 4-6 spytted. 0. 4-6 spitte, spytte, 4- spit 
(4 spitt, spyt, 5 spytt ) ; 6 spett(e, 6-7 spet ; 

6 spatt(e, 6- spat; 6-9 spate, 7 spot, 4, 9 dial,, 
sput. Pa. pple. a. 1 gispitted, 4-6 spytted, 
6-7 (9 dial.) spitted (6 Sc. -it). 0 . 6-7 spet 
(6 spette), 5- spit (6-7 spitte, 6 spytte), 9 spat, 
dial. sput. 7. 6 spetten, 7-8 (9 dial.) spitten, 9 
dial, spatten, sputten. [Northern OE. spittan 
(also gespittan), = G-. dial, spitssen, of imitative 
origin ; cf. MSw. spytta, spotta (Sw. spotta), Norw. 
dial, spytta (sputta), Da. spytte , NFris. spiitte, 
older G. (now dial.) sputzen , also ON. and Icel. 
spyta (Norw. dial, spyte ) and OE. spxtan Spete v, 

OE. instances are rare, the common words being spxtan, 
spsetlan , and sptvian. From the i^th cent, the conjugation 
has included forms properly belonging to the obsolete Spete, . 


SPIT. 

together with new formations on the analogy of strong vbs. 
See also Spet w.J 

I. trans. + 1 . To eject saliva on (a person) as 
a sign of contempt. Obs. 

<7950 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark x. 34 Hia spittes hine & hia 
suingeS hine. <7975 Rushw, Gosp. Luke xviii, 32 Swungen 
[hej biS & gispitted biS. <*1225 Alter. R. 290 Spit him 
amtdde be bearde to hoker & to schom, bet flikereb so mtt 
j>e. <7 1230 Halt Meld, 17 Penne spit leccherie, to schome 
& to bismere, meidenhad o pe nebbe. 

2 . To eject from the mouth by the special effort 
involved in expelling saliva. 

To spit sixpences', see Sixpence 2 d. 

C975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt, xxvii. 30 pa spittende on him 
heor spaSl, genoman past hieod & slogun his heafud. 
a X225 Juliana 49 Hare ahne blod ich habbe ofte imaket 
ham to spitten & to speowen. <1x300 Cursor M, 24085 
pai sput on him pair spit, c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 
1433 Hypsiphyle, Two bolys makyd al of bras That spittyn 
fer. c 1440 A Iph. Tales 180 He strake hym opon be breste, 
at he spytt blude with iij dayes. 1481 Cax ion Reynard 
(Arb.) in The wulf had so moche payne and anguyssh.. 
that he spytte blood. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxiii. (Percy 
Soc.) 166 With his thre hedes he spytte all his venum. 1590 
PnsQuil's Apol. 1. B iij, Hath the Toade no poyson before 
lie spits it ? 1600 Surflet Countrle Farme 1. xii. 65 That 
cluttered blood which the sicke partie shall haue .spet. 1697 
Dkyden Virg. Georg, iv. 148 A thirsty Train That.. spit 
from their dry Chaps the gather'd Dust again. 1711 
Addison Sped. No. 1x7 r 7 Sir Roger told me, that old 
Moll had been often brought before him for making Child- 
ren spit Pins. 1789 Med. Comm. II. 297 He. .spate a vast 
quantity of tough white fioth. 1803 Med. Jrnl. IX. 430 
He. .began to spit thick matter of a gieenish colour, 1821 
Scott Kenilw. xxiv, This master-fiend shall spit a few 
flashes of fire. . on the spot, if it will do you pleasure. 1897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 162 Recovery may ensue after the 
patient has been spitting muco-pus for weeks. 
fig. <21568 Ascham Scholem. ji. Wks. (1904) 239 Their 
whole knowledge.. was tied onely to their tong & lips,., 
and therfore was sone spitte out of the mouth againe. 1608 
Shaks. Per. hi. I. 8 Thou stormest venomously; Wilt thou 
spit all thyself? 1777 Brand Pop. Antlq. xoi note, Boys 
have a Custom ( inter se ) of spitting their Faith, or as they 
also call it here, their Saul (Soul), when required to make 
Asseverations in a Matter of Consequence, 
b. With forth , out , up. 

c 1386 [see c]. <r 1450 St, Cuthbert (Surtees) 6353 He 
wala )>e penys oute haue spit, he moght noght opyn his 
mouth jit. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxvii. (Percy Soc.) 
192 Toward me he came, . . Spy ttyng out fyre. 1530 Palsgr. 
729 The adder dyd spytte forthe ner venyme by and by. 
1558 Warde tr. Alexis' Seer. 21 b, He tourned. .vpon the 
beddes side, and spitte out a great parte of the matter. 1663 
Bp. Patrick Parab. Pilgr. ix. As men do with bitter Pills 
which . if they chaw them, prove so distastful, that they are 
ready to spit them out again. 1745 tr. Columella's Husb. 
viii. xvi, When he. -had tasted of a pike, .and had spitten it 
out, he followed the impudent action with a jest. 1779 in 
Jesse Selwyn 4 Contemp. (1844) IV. 258 Those rascals we 
have seen take so much snuff and spit it up again. 184* 
Lover Handy A tidy xviii, He . . saw the trumpeter spitting 
out a mouthful of beer. 1898 Allbntt's Syst, Med. V. 55 
Since then he had spat up thick phlegm. 
fig. 1598 Chapman Hero Leander hi, Takes news as if 
it were too hot to eat, And spits it slavering forth for dog-fees 
meat. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 1. ii. 61 This makes. . Tongues 
spit their duties our. 

e. With, various fig. objects (as venom , poison, 
fire, etc.) denoting the utterance or expression of 
malice, hatred, anger, or other violent feeling, 

<7 1386 Chaucer Pard. T. Prol. 135 Thus spitte 1 out my 
venym vnder hewe Of hoolynesse, to semen hooly. 1560 
Daus tr. Sleidaue's Comm. 20 Herein they. .spitte oute the 
poyson of theyr hatred. 15B3 Babington Commandm. 

( 1 590) 364 When hee woulde haue euen spit fire in Anthonies 
face and galled him as greatly as hee could. 1621 in Kempe 
Losely MSS. (1836) 454 Y° Spaniards, against whom they 
are apt.. to spitt theyr spleens. <21656 Bp. Hall Rem. 
Wks. (1660) i6x One spits bis poyson upon the blessed 
Trinity. X701 Farquhar Sir H. Vvildair 1, i, Let ’em spit 
their venom among themselves, and it hurts nobody. 1759 
Dilwortii Pope 16 When the venom you spit falls short of 
your aim. 1863 Holland Lett. Joneses vi. 98 Theie be 
women, .who can scold or cry or howl or spit fire. 

refi. 1735 Pope Prol. Sat. 320 Or at the ear of Eve, 
familiar Toad, Half froth, half venom, [he] spits himself 
abroad, In puns, or politics, or tales, or lies. 

d. With compl. in one's face, teeth , etc. Chiefly 
in fig. use. 

1526 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 97 Euer spyttynge thy 
offences in thy tethe. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 1. 1.194 My 
teeth shall teare The slauish motiue..And spit it.. euen 
in Mowbrayes face. 1636 Brathwait Rom. Emp, 94 He 
bit off his tongue and spit it in her face. <217x1 Ken 
Urania Poet. Wks. 1721 fV. 475 Sweet Poetry has suffer d 
most, By Bards.. Who in her beauteous Visage spit The 
Putrefaction of their Wit. 1781 Cowper Hope 662 While 
bigotry, .spits abhorrence in the Christian’s face. 

e. In phrases denoting great or exact likeness 
or resemblance. (Cf. Spit sb . 2 3.) 

F. crachi is similarly used. . „ 

1602 Breton Wonders worth Hear. (18 79) 8/1 Twoo girles, 
..the one as like an Owle, the other as like an Urchin, as 
if they had beene spitte out of the mouthes of them. 1664 
Cotton Scarron. 106 Hee’s e’en as like thee as th’ adst spit 
him. X690 C. Nesse Hist. O. $ N. T. 1 . 159 We are of our 
father the devil,.. as like him as if spit out of his mouth. 
1788 Grose Diet. Vulgar T. (ed. 2) s.v,, He is as like his 
father as if he was spit out of his mouth; said of a child 
much resembling bis father. 18*5- in Eng . Dial. Did ► 

3 . a. To emit, cast, throw, in a manner similar 
to the ejection of saliva. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P, C. 338 Oure fader to fysch fers- 
lych bidder, pat he hym sput spakly vpon spare drye. 
1595 Shaks. John^ it exx^The Canons. .ready mounted., 
to spit forth Their Iron indignation gainst your walles. 
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C x6tx Chapman Iliad iv. 452 The sea thrusts vp her waues j 
..she rores, And_. .spits euerie way her fome, *837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. 11. 1. iii, Sulphur-cloud spitting streaks of fire 7 
1863 Hawthorne Our Old Home (1879) 94 The clouds now 
spat down a few spiteful drops upon us. xgix Daily Mail 
1 Nov. 7/2 The bullets came crashing through the cactus 
leaves, spitting up sand all around us. 

•f D. To cause to be expelled in spittle. Obs. 
1608 Topsell Serpents 4s The roote of Teasill young, for 
Fullers yet vnfit, Drunke in warme water, venome out doth 
spit. 

0. colloq. To leave (visiting-cards). 

1782 Mme. D ’Arbi. ay Diary 24 Dec., As I had the coach, 
1 then spit cards at Mrs. Chapone's, who has sent me an 
invitation. 

d. To extrude or lay (eggs or spawn). 

1847 Hailiwell, Spit, to lay eggs, said of insects. 1909 
Toilers of Deep Sept, 225/1 The adult oyster ' spits ’ its 
many thousands of eggs into the water. 

4 . With out (or + forth ') : To utter in a proud, 
spiteful, plain, or unreserved manner. Also with- 
out adv. : To speak (a language). 

1595 Skaks. John 11. i. 458 A large mouth indeede, That 
spits forth death, and mountaines. 1639 S. Du Verger. tr. 
Cantus' Admit*. Events 310 Those students, who returning 
from the Universities, spit out at their mouth the super, 
fluities of their memory. 1657 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 80 
Thus Michael spits out bitter reproaches against David. 
1701 Cibber Love makes Man 11. 1, Cur. Does my younger 
Brother speak any Greek yet, Sancho? Sane. No, Sir, but 
he spits French like a Magpy. 1876 T. Hardy Ethelberta 
(1890) 5 A good saying well spit out is a Christmas fire to 
my withered heart. 1904 A. Griffiths Fifty Yrs. Publ. 
Serv. xi Now Sir, speak up,. .Don’t be afraid, spit it out. 

5 . To put out by means of spitting. 

x68t Cotton Wond. Peak 62 The water breaks on Rocks 
in such a showr . . as made us doubt 'Twould hazard spitting 
all our Candles out. 

II. intr. 6. To eject saliva (at or on a person or 
thing) as a means of expressing hatred or contempt. 
Usually with preps., as against, at, in, on, etc. 

C97S Rushw. Gasp. Matt. xxvi. 67 Pa spittadun [htae] 
on his ondwliotu & mid hondum hine slogun. 11x240 
Wohunge in O. E. Horn. I. 279 Hwen pat te sunefule 
men i pi neb spitted. 01x300 Cursor M. 16635 Pai spitted 
on his luueli face. 13. . K. Alis. 891 (Line.}, 1 Fy on fie 1 ’ 
quop Nycolas : And spitte amydde his face, c 1400 Laud 
Troy-B. 18577 IShe] tare here clothes & on hem spit, c 1440 
Jacob's Well X93 He spytted on pe eras, he dyspysed oure 
lady. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 231/2 They . .spyt ten ayenste 
the fals ydollys and Statues. 1508 Dunbar Tup. Mariit 
Wemen 396, l spittit quhen I saw That super spendit euill 
spieit. 154a Udall Erasm. Apoph. 56 Aristippus spitted 
on the evill favoured face of Simus. 1608-9 Middleton 
Widow v. i, Spit at me, gentlemen, If ever I’d such a 
thought 1630 Lennard tr, Charron’s Wisd. ii. iv. (1670) 
256 For to go against his own nature, is to tempt God, to 
spit against the heavens. 173a Berkeley Alciphr. v. § 13 
A determined puipose to murder any man who shall but 
spit in his face. X797 Monthly Mag. XLVIII. 1x4 Equal 
to being tweaked by the nose, spitten upon and buffeted. 
1825 Scott Talisrn. viii, * Out upon the hound 1 ’ said 
Richard, spitting in contempt, by way of interjection. 185a 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxxviii, ‘ The more fool you 1 * 
said Legree, spitting scornfully at him. 1891 Farrar 
Darkn. Dawn li, They spit when they pass a temple; 
they turn away with horror from sacrifices, 

b. Iu fig. use ; freq. with in one's face. 

(a) 156a W1N3ET Wks. (S.T.S.) 1 . 108 Think Je nocht that 
this maist barber ruidnes-.wald be spittit at be a low or an 
Ethnik f 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 327/2 There- 
fore they are so much the more *0 be accursed and to be 
spette at. x6xa Bp. Hall Contempt., O. T. u. iv, How shall 
not all the world spit at this holy cruelty. 1663 Bp. Patrick 
Parab. Pilgr. xx, They will strain themselves to spit upon 
their sins. 1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. II. 220 Simon 
Magus was betimes spit upon by the Primitive Bishop 
Irenteus. 183* Scott Ct. Rob. xux, I am a Christian man, 
spitting at, and bidding defiance to, Apollo, Bacchus, 
Comus, and all other heathen, deities. 1851 Mrs. Brown- 
ing Casa Guidi Wind. 1. 288 If we turned and spat Upon 
our antecedents, we were vile. x868 Tennyson Lucretius 
196, 1 hate, abhor, spit, sicken at him. 

(fi) 1639 S. Du V erger tr. Camus' A dmir. Events 286 You 
spit upon your owne face, a 1713 Burnet Own Time (1766) 
II. 143 He said the petitioners for a Parliament spit in the 
king's face. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) IV. 637 They 
could get no other answer than that God had spitten in his 
face. x_8xp W. Wilson Hist Dissent. Ch, III, 86 Say he 
died spitting in the devil’s face, contemning him and his 
doctrine. 

7 . To eject saliva from the month; to expectorate. 
<1x300 Cursor M. 13544 Wit jus vn-to fie eith he spitt, 
1377 Langl. P. PI. B. x. 40 But fio fiat feynen hem foils.. 
Spitten and spewen and speke foule wordes. c 1440 Promp, 
Parv. 469 Spyttyn, screo, spue, exspuo. a 1450 Myrc Par. 
Pr. 890 Kepe fie welle fiat fiou ne spytte. 1530 Palsgr. 738 
It is a foule thyng at a sermonde to here people spytte and 
tetche or rough as they do. 1390 B. J onson Ev. Man out 
of Hum. ill* i, I haue beene taking an ounce of tabacco 
hard by here,.. and I am come to Spit priuate in Paules, 
1609 Holland Amnt. Marcell. 186 Hee was never seene 
abroad and out of his house to have snit his nose, or spit. 
*®74 R- Godfrey Inj. .j- Ab. Physic 131 He almost con turn- 
allyspitted, and daily grew worse. CX720 Prior Conversat. 
67 Out of breath, he turn'd to spit. 1778 in Jesse Selwyn tt 
ContemP. (1844) HI* 295 She spits and coughs much. 1841 
Lane Arab, His. I. 68 When any of you has a bad dream, 
spit three times over your left shoulder. 189a T. Hardy 
W lU-Beloved mi. i, Men drank, smoked, and spat in the inns. 

D. With preps., as about, against, at , in, into , 
on, upon. 

. *38* Wyclif Ecclus, xxviii. 14 If thou shul spitten vpon 
it, it shal ben queynt, 14.. Rule Syon Monast. liii. in 
Collect. Topogr, (1834) I. 31 None schaL.spyt upon the 
stayres , . hut yf they trede it oute forthe wythe. xjaSTiNDALE 
John ix. 6 As sone as he had thus spoken, he spate on the 
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grounde, 1596 Shaks. Tam. Skr. hi. i. 40 Spit in the hole 
man, and tune againe. 1605 Daniel Queen's Arcadia 125 
Wks. (Grosart) III. 221 If she meet but with my dog, she., 
playes with bis eares, Spits in his mouth. 1633 G. Herbert 
Temple , Unkmdness iii, My friend may spit upon my 
carious floore. x668 H. More Div. Dial. 11. xviii. (17x3) 146 
To spit in the Mouth of a Dog.. is not indecorous for the 
Man, and grateful also to the Dog. *7x4 Addison Lover 
No. 39, Sitting at table, he spits full upon the servants who 
waited there. 1777 Brand Pop. Antiq. 101 note. In Com- 
binations of the Colliers, &c. in the. North, for the Purpose 
of raising their Wages, they are said. to spit upon a Stone 
together, by Way of cementing their Confederacy. 1824 
Landor Imag, Conv. Wks. 1853 I. 45/1 Nick gave unto 
him a shilling, having first spatten thereon, as he, accord- 
ing to his superstition, said, for luck. x86x Petherick 
Egypt, etc. 424 Then rising and spitting in my face in 
token of amity, he said he was happy that I had sent for 
him. 1883 Stevenson Silverado Sq. 146, 1 could not con- 
tinue to give him a salary for spitting on the floor. 

c. To spit in or on one's hands , in fig. use. 

1577 Grange Gold. Aphrod, Hjb, If I haue anoynted 

your palmes with hope, spitte on yourhandes and take good 
holde. 1590 Greene Never too Late Wks. (Grosart) VIII. 
85 What Francesco ? spit on thy hand, and lay holde on thy 
hart. 1834 [S. Smith) Lett. J. Downing xxvii. (1835) *®5 
Afore I had time to spit in my hands, the Gineral finished 
the war. 

d. Of certain animals when angry. 

a 1668 Lassels Voy. Italy (i6g8) II. 199 .The Lion and 
the Leopard fighting together, spit angerly in one anotheis 
faces. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist . (1776) IV. 314 A whole 
day is often passed, .which is spent in growling, quarrel- 
ling, and spitting at each other. 1844 Hood Tale of Temper 
52 No household cat that ever lapp’d To swear and spit 
was half so apt. 1872 ‘A. Merion’ Odd Echoes Oxf. 3 
Reproving My grimalkin for the dreadful way in which she 
spat and swore. 

+e. Phr. (See quot., and cf. 7 b, qnot. 1777.) Obs. 

1777 Brand Pop. Antiq. ror note, We have too a kind of 
popular Saying, when Persons are of the same Party, or 
agiee in Sentiment, ‘they spit upon the same Stone’. 

8. To sputter. 

xdit Cotgr., La lumiere petilte, the candle sparkles, or 
spits. t 6 ji Grew Anat. PI . , Idea (1684) 17 So Fenil-Seeds, 
held in the flame of a Candle, will spit and spurtle. 1773 
Goldsm. Stoops to Conq. ill, Zounds i how she fidgets ana 
spits about like a Catherine wheel. 1852 Reade Peg Wojff. 
(1889) 6 The sausage began to ‘ spit ’. x866 Watts Diet. 
Chem. IV. 326 If exposed to the air in the melted state it 
[re. palladium] absorbs oxygen and spits like silver. . 2871 
Archaeol. XLIII. xot Vegner’s paper was bad, his ink 
worse, his pen ‘ wdfcet 1 still, spitting strangely. 

9 . a. Of rain or snow : To fall in scattered drops 
or flakes. (Usually with it as subject.) 

1567 [see Spitting ppl. a. x). 

1778 [W. H. Marshall] Minutes Agric. Observ. 129 To 
sprinkle (or spit), to rain slow in largish drops. *8x8 Miss 
Ferrier Marriage vii, * And ’—putting her hand out at the 
window— * I think it’s spitring already’. 1836-7 Dickens 
Sk. Boz, Tales vii, It had been ‘ spitting* with lain for the 
last half-hour, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xxv, 189 The fine 
snow, .was caught by the wind and spit bitterly against us. 
1887. Service Life Dr. Duguid 171 Feeling that it was 
spittin’ through the win’, I quickened my step. 

b. To penetrate as if sent by spitting. 

1850 Blackw . Mag. May 554/1 A bullet whizzed by my 
head, and spat into the opposite bank. 

10 . Spit and polish, the occupation of cleaning 
up or furbishing, as part of the work of a sailor or 
soldier. 

1895 Weslm. Gas. 13 Nov. 3/2 After all his energies 
had been expended on what in old days was teimed ‘ spit 
and polish ’, he took the cow-pen in hand. 1898 United 
Service Mag. Dec. 277 To lessen the time spent in spit and 
polish to the detriment of real cavalry work. 

Spit, v. 3 Now dial. Also 7 spitt. [OE. spittan, 
s= MDu. and MLG. spitten (Flem., Du., LG. spit- 
ten, WFxis. spitte, NFris. spat ; also MDu. spetten, 
MLG. speten), perh. related to Spit sbf\ 

1 . intr. To dig with a spade ; to delve. 

*393 Langl. P. PL C. xx. 184 An hep of eremites henten 
hem spades, Spitten and spradde donge in despit of hunger. 
1648 Hexham ii, Spade/t, to Delve, or to Spit. 

2 . tram. To plant with a spade. 

x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. 453 When the heads thereof 
[jc. saffron] have been plucked up and after twenty dales 
spitted or set againe under mould. 1728 Phil. Trans. 
XXXV. 573 Spitting and setting the Heads, il, isr. o d. 
b. intr. To admit of being dug in. 

<1x722 Lisle Hush. (1757 ) 19 If dung was.. short, such as 
ox-dung and horse-dung that would spit. 

3 . tram. To dig {up) with a spade ; also, to turn 
up with a plough. 

So OE. wdd spittan, to dig up woad. 

*648 Hexham v, Spitten, to Spitt, as, to Spitt turfe. 1723 
Phil. Trans. XXXIII, 397 Oftentimes the Tenants spit up 
as much as will serve their Turn for a Winter’s burning. 
1764 Randall in Museum Rust, III. 05 He must remember 
to go twice in a place with his plough, to keep the ground 
double spitted, 1843 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. IV. 1. 41 Cross 
furrows. .afterwards dug or ‘spitted’ by the spade. X889 
Trans. Dev. Assoc. XXI. 102 He sometimes comes up to 
spit the ground. 

Spital (spi’tal). Also 7 spitall, 8 spittaL 
[Late respelling of Spittle j £.1 after Hospital.] 

1 . « Spittle sb.i 1. Also in phr. to rob the spital. 
*634 Younger Brother's Apol. 50 Bryand Lyle, . . hauing 
two sonnes, both leprous, built for them a Lazaretto or 
Spitall. 1648 Hexham ii. App,, Spitael , a Spitall, or 
Hospital], 1737 J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. (ed. 12) 1. 
ill. x. 226 This Jiouse has been a Religious house, time out 
of mind, sometimes under the Denomination of a Priory or 
College, sometimes under that of a Spittal [earlier odd. 


Spittle] or Hospital. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xit. i, 
Defrauding the Poor,.. or, to see it under the most oppro- 
brious Colours, robbing the Spittal, 1764 Churchill Poems, 
Independence 19 They rob the very Spital, and make free 
With those alas who’ve least to spare. 1830 Scott Demonol. 
iv. 132 A witch from the spital or almshouse. 1865 Daily 
Tel. 2 6 Oct. 5/2 ‘Every inch a Queen ’ was Eugdnie when 
she drove from cholera-infected spital to spital. 1884 
Tennyson Becket 1. iv, I ha’ nine darters i’ the spital. 
b. Spital sermon : see Spittle sb. 1 5 c. 

*755 Johnson, Spittal. ..In use only in the phrases, a 
spittal sermon, and rob not the spittal. 1827 De Quincey 
Murder Wks. 1863 IV. 25 One good horse-shoe is worth 
about two and a quarter Spital sermons. 1863 Macm. Mag. 
Mar, 412 When Barrow preached a spital-seimon before the 
Lord Mayor and Corporation of London. 

2 . fig. A foul 01 loathsome place. 

1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. To Sir W. Phillips xo May, 
He declares he will sooner visit a house infected with the 
plague, than trust himself in such a nauseous spital for 
the future. 

3 . A shelter for tiavellers. 

*794 Wordsw. Guilt 4 Sorrow xvii, Kind pious hands did 
to the Virginbuild A lonely Spital, the belated swain Fiom 
the night terrors of that waste to shield. 

Spi’talfield(s), the name of a district in the 
east of London (so called from St. Mary Spital), 
used attrib. in Spitalficld{s ) breakfast, weaver (see 
quots.). 

1865 Slang Diet. 242 Spitalfield’s bieakfast, at the East 
end of London this is undei stood as consisting of a tight 
necktie and a short pipe. 1880 Day Fishes Gt. Brit. I. 81 
This form [i.e. Trachinus dtaco ], not T. vipera , are sold in 
Whitechapel as food, and are said to be known as Spital- 
field weavers. 

Spit-boot : see Spit 7. 

Spitchcock (sprtjkpk), sb. Forms: 6 spech- 
oock, 7 spitoheoke, -cooke, 7- spitohcock. [Of 
obscure origin.] 

+ 1 . A method of preparing an eel for the table 
(see sense 2). Also in advb. use. Obs. 

1597 Breton Wit's Trenchmour Wks. (Grosart) II. 10/1 
The Cunger must be sowst, and the Eele in a Spechcock, or 
els they are not in their kind. 1771 Mrs. Haywood Hew 
Present for Maid 70 To broil an Eel Spitchcock. 

2 . An eel cut into short pieces, dressed with 
bread-crumbs and chopped herbs, and broiled or 
fried. Also iransf. 

x6ox Chester Love's Martyr, Dial. Ixxxi, A Spitchcoke, 
Stocke-fish, and the litle Pilcher, a 1643 W. Cartwright 
Ordinary 11. i, Then a fresh turbot brought in fora buckler, 
With a long spitchcock for the sword adjoin’d. 1672 R. 
Wild Let. 9 He hath released more souls . , than all the Popes 
since Cerberus the first have saved from being made Spitch- 
cocks in that Kitchin of his Holiness, 1844 J. T. J. Hew- 
lett Parsons fy W. v, How he will enjoy a spitchcock. 

attrib. 1687 Mi£ge Gt. Fr, Diet. 11, A Spitchcock Eel, 
sorte de gr os se Anguille ( qu'on rdtit ordinairement). 

H 3 . =Spatohcook sb. 1. (In quot. attrib.) 

1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (1836) I. v. 132 Give me 
another cup of coffee . . and the wing of that spitchcock 
chicken, if you please. 

Spitchcock (spi*tjfyk), v. Also 8 spitseook. 
[f. prec.] 

1 . trans. To prepare (esp. an eel) for the table as, 
or after the manner of, a spitchcock. 

*675 Cotton Burlesque upon JB. 98 Sing’d like a Hog And 
spitch-cock’t like a salted Eele. c *700 T. Brown Lett. fr. 
Dead (1707) II. 124 The first Course consisted of a huge 
Platterful of Scorpions Spitscock’d [etc.]. 1736 Bailey 

Household Diet. s.v. Eel, To spitchcock eels. Having 
cleans’d a large eel with salt and water,, then draw off the 
skin [etc.]. 179X G. Huddesford in Salmagundi 144 Raw 
sprats he swore were worth all fish beside, Fresh, stale, 
stew’d, spitchcock’d, fiicassee’d or fried. 0x845 Barham 
Ingot. Leg. Ser. in. Knt. ff Lady, If you chance to be par- 
tial to eels,.. Have them spitch-cock’d — or stew’d. 

2 . To deal with (a person) in a similar manner; 
fig. to handle severely. 

X674 P. Whalley Established Reltg. 18 Had the Emperor 
given accoiding to his quality. . the Dr. had escaped Spitch- 
cockiiig. 1694 Echard Plautus 14 He designs to Spitch- 
cock me, I believe. Wou’d Old Nick had these bloody- 
minded Fellows. *721 Mrs. Centlivre Artifice iv. i, Oh 1 
that I had her in Spain I I’d spitch-cock her like an Eel. 
1814 Lamb Corr. 264 But if they catch me in their camps 
again let them spitcncock me 1 
Spitchcocked (sprtjkpkt), ///. a. [f. as prec.] 
X. Of eels, etc. : Prepared as, made into, a spitch- 
cock. Also transf. and fig. 

0x643 W. Cartwright Ordinaryvr, i, No mild words shall 
bury My spitted, spitchcock’d . .Rost’d fury. 0x683 Oldham 
Wks , (1686) 77, I . . drip like any Spitch-cock’d Huguenot. 
1708 W. Kino Cookery 55 No Man lards salt Pork with 
Orange Peel, Or garnishes his Lamb with Spitchcockt Eel. 
*79? Monthly Mag. VII. 140 This spitchcock’d rattle- 
snake, And toasted toad. x8ax Scott Ke/iilw. i, Though 
there were as good spitcbcock’d eels on the board as ever 
were ta’en out of the Isis. 1840 J. T. J. Hewlett P. 
Priggins xvi, A dinner of Spitchcock’d eels and underdone 
beefsteaks was ordered. 

H 2 . = Spatchcocked ppl. a. 
x86x Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. iii, The college kitchen 
furnished a spitchcocked chicken, or grilled turkey’s leg. 
Spit-dung : see Spit sb. 3 5. 

Spite (spait), sb. Forms : a. 4, 6 spyt, 4-6 (8) 
spyte (5 spyyte, spytte) ; 4- spite (4 spitt, 5 
spit, 6 spiet). / 3 . 6-9 spigbt (6 spigbte). 
[Aphetic form of Despite sb. (OF. despif) , corre- 
sponding to MDu. (and Du.) spijt (WFris. spyt ) , 
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MLG. spyt, spit (LG. spit, N Fris. spit, spld), MSw. 
spit. The spelling spight , on the analogy of native 
words in -ight, was common from c 1575 to I 7°° 
both in the simple word and derivatives.] 

+ 1 . Action arising from, or displaying, hostile or 
malignant feeling ; outrage, injury, harm ; insult, 
reproach. Obs. (Cf. Despite sb, a and 3.) 

a. In the phr. to do (one) spite or a spite. 

a moo Cursor M. 15568 pou sal pam se yeitt to night do 

me ful gret spite. 13 . . Ibid. 7725 (Gott.l, Godd it forbede, 
J>at bu. .euer him do spitt or schame. c *380 Sir Ferumb. 
686 pou hast y-lyued by lif to longe, to do me such a spyte, 
a 1533 Ld. Berners Hiton 1. 169 To do hym the more 
spyte I shall make lyes ynowe. 1589 R. Robinson Gold. 
Mirr. (1851) 18 He piteis people poore that weepe, When 
wi ong hath done them spite. 1636 Jonson Discov. Wks. (1692) 
694 It is as great a spite to be praised in the wrong place, . . 
as can be done to a noble natuie. 1658 Whole Ditty of Man 
xi. § 7. 231 Men will make .spoile of the goods of one, to 
whom they bear a grudg, though they never designe to get 
any thing to themselves by it, but only the pleasure of doing 
a spight to the other. 

b. In other contexts, 

13.. Gam !( Gr. Knt. 1444 pre at J>e fyrst prast he prygt 
to pe erj>e, & sped hym forth good sped, boute spyt moi e. 
a 1400 Amis <$■ A mil. 1594 It is gret spite to al mi kende. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 469 Spyyte, repref or schame, . . obpro • 
bnum. 1449 Rolls of Parlt. V. 148/1 Not oonly..to the 
Irreparable hurt, . . but also a everlastyng spite, and per. 
petuell denigiation in the fame.. of this noble Reme, 1549 
Coverdale, etc. Erasm, Par. Gal. 21, I carie about in my 
bodye all the spite, that I haue for Christe sustayned, as 
emprisonmentes, scourgynges [etc.]. 1596 Drayton Legends 
L 653 To make Time worke him everlasting spight. 1615 
Chatman Odyss. x. 181 Two days, two nights, We lay here 
pining in the fatal spights Of toil and sorrow. 1633 P- 
Fletcher Purple I si. vii. lviii, His Will his Law. he weigh'd 
not wrong or right ; Much scorn’d to bear, much more for- 
give a spight. 

2 . A strong feeling of (f contempt,) hatred or 
ill-will; intense grudge or desire to injure; ran- 
corous or envious malice. (Cf. Despite sb. 4.) 

a. c *330 Arth. Merl. 3135 (Kdlbing), King Lot. .& o]>er 
of priss Of his 3iftes spite hadden. 13. . E. E. A Hit. P. B. 
755, 1 schal my pro steke, & spare spakly of spyt..& my 
rankor refrayne. c 1400 Destr. Troy 12093 He besit hym. . 
be burde for to seche,..Till he aspiet hir with spit..Doune 
in a dungion. a 1415 Cursor M, 2610 (Trim), Greet spit she 
letepbime. Ibid. 4610 Nay sir he seide take not to spit. 1526 
Ptlgr.Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 301 b, Withall spyte & disdayne, 
cryenge moost outrageously Crucifigatur. 1585 T. Washing- 
ton tr. Nicholay’s Voy. 11. viii.42 This Poet beingfull of poet- 
icall ‘ J *" ” * ' " ' ' r 


andspitefulllovelinesse 1) 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 178 
us the more to spite his Maker rais’d From dust: spite then 
with spite is best repaid. 1746 Francis tr. Horace , Epist. 
1. xiv. 54 None there with Eye askance my Pleasures views. 
With Hatred dark, or poison’d Spite pursues. 1765 Gray 
Shahs. 5 Much have I borne from canker’d critic's spite. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II, 79 He knew.. what all this 
liberality meant. It was mere Whiggish spite to himself 
and his religion. 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) II. App. 
677 He at least has no spite against Harold. 

Comb. 159a Nashe P. Penilesse 14 b, Assemble the famous 
men of all ages, and tel me which of them all sate in the sun. 
shine of his soueraignes grace, .but he was spiteblasted, 
heaued at, & ill spoken of. 

/S. 1577 St. A vg. Manual (Longman) 45 Let the devils then 
doe their spight. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas it. i. 11. Ini. 
posture 54 Hate, Pride, and Envious spight, His hellish life 
do torture day and night. 1642-4 Vicmis God in Mount 64 
The poysonous malice and incorrigible spight and splene of 
the malignant partie. 167a Marvell R eh. Transp. r, 234 
Nothing but his spight against the Nonconformists, xyag 
Law Serious C. 396 They are no foundation for envy or 
spight or hatred. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. IV. 198 An ape 
. .stamping with its feet . . to show its spight. 
b. In the phrases for (also \ of) ox in spite . 

(«) 1 <1x400 Morte Arth. 270, I myght noghte speke for 
spytte, so my herte trymblyde I a 1400-50 Alexander 745 
Quen he had spokin so, for spyte hespittis in his face. 1559 
Mirr. Mag., Salisbury xxiii, To take his towne of Yvery, 
which of spight Did to vs dayly al the harme they might. 
*570 Satir. Poems Reform, xiii. 64 [They] hangit vp for 
spyte twa theuis besyde him. 165a Culpepper Eng, Physic. 
75 The Root was longer until the D— 1 (as the Fryars say) 
bit away the rest for spight envying its usefulness unto 
mankinde. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. i. 216 Still so perverse and 
opposite, As if they worshipp’d God for spignt. 1865 M. 
Arnold Ess. Crit. vi. 194 Anything to quarrel with one l 
anything for spite ! 

. (b) 1565 J. Hall Crt. Virtue 30 Why should they saye to vs 
in spighte, Where is their God? 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol, 
v. lxxii. (1611) 390 Some in disdaine and spite termed grace 
drunkennesse. 1657 Trapp Comm. Ezra i. 5 Julian the 
Apostate once did [encourage the Jews] in spight to the 
Christians, but it came to nothing. x68o Mokden Geog. 
Red , France (1685) 161 Arlet the Skinners Daughter, of 
whom Duke Robert begat William the Conqueror ; in spight 
to whom, and disgrace to his Mother, the English call 
Whores, Harlots. 184a Tennyson Dora 37 And half in 
love, half spite, he. .wed A labourer’s daughter. 

G. fig. Of fortune, natuie, the elements, etc. 

156a Bullein Bulwarke , Bh. Siche Men 77 b, With a 
lustie manly courage he defied the spight of Fortune. 1595 
T. P. Goodwins Blanchardyn I ivb, Since.. fortune hath 
spit her deadly spight. 1610 Holland Camden’s Brit. 466 A 
certaine peculiar spite and euvie of Nature. *6x6 B, J onson 
Forest xi. 830 To know vice well. And her blacke Spight 
expell. 1637 May Lucan 11. 264 Windes rage, and Thun- 
ders spight, Plaine grounds must suffer. 1708 Ozell tr. 
Boilean's Lutrin 54 The wormy boards, by Time’s corrod- 
ing Spight disjoint. 18x4 Scott Lord of Isles vi. xxxvii, 
Ourself the cause, through fortune's spite, That once broke 
short that spousal rite. 


3 . With, a and pi. A particular instance of 
malignant or rancorous feeling directed towards a 
special object. Freq. in phr. to have a spite at. 

01400 Sir Degrev. 101 There wonede an eoil.., a lord 
of mochelle prya,..He hade a grete spyt of the knyght. 
a 1568 A&cham Scholem. 1. (Arb.) 78 This is not the opinion 
of one, for some priuate spite, but the iudgement of all. 
*573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 204 But where a spight Of force 
must bee, What is that wight May disagree ? x6x* T. Tay. 
lor Comm. Titus i. 12 Oh, saith one, this Preacher.. hath 
some spight at me. 1663 Bp. Patrick Parab. Pilgr. xxiv, 
He bears au ill will to us, and owes us a spite. 1716 Swn t 
Gulliver 11. i, Being afraid the boy might owe me a spite. 
1849 Cupples Green Hand vi. (1856) 63 The mystery to her 
always is why the neighbours had a spite at me. x8oo 
Spectator ix Jan., In a battle of sterile spites with the 
Fiench people. 

b. A mood or humour, rare -1 . 
xyaa Swift Stella at Wood Pai k 1 Don Carlos, in a merry 
Spight, Did Stella to his House invite. 
f 4 . a. Matter for regret. Obs.~ x 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 7254 It is gret pite, out of drede, For 
they wole be noon ypocritis. Of hem me thynketh (it) gret 
spite is, 

f b. An annoying matter, affair, or thing. Obs. 
1577-82 Breton Toyes Idle Head. Wks, (Grosart) I. 54/2 
My Lady lawght : Is loue, quod she, A spight and sporte, to 
both at ones ? 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. 1. iii, 
I ha’ no bootes, that's the spight on't. x6o6 Choice , Chance , 
etc. (x88x) 48 What a spight it was to see a horse of service 
drawe in a doung-carte. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 1. 54 But 
now the Spight is, that an unparallel'd Critick in Antiquity, 
leaves this Patrick at this time sweating in the Irish Harvest, 
f 0. A feeling of annoyance or irritation. Obs. 
4x586 Sidney Arcadia v. (1598) 443 She ioyned the vexa^ 
tion for her friend, with the spite to see her selfe as she 
thought rebelliously detained. 1670 Temple Let. Sir J. 
Trevor Wks. 1720 II. 233 After this I waited with great 
Spight and Impatience.. about five Hours. 

5 . Phrase . In spite of, in defiance (f scorn or 
contempt) of; in the face of; notwithstanding. 
(Cf. Despite sb. 5.) 

a. c 1400 Destr, Troy 1968 But for noy of my nobilte & 
my name gret, I shuld-.spede the to spille in spite of |>I 
kynge. 1563 Mirr. Mag., Blacke Smyth Ld. Awdeley lx. 
He dyed, Clad in his cote armor paynted all in paper, Al 
torne and reversed in spyte of his behaver. 1568 Grafton 
Chron, II. 113 In spite both of him and his Legate, they 
kept company with them that were excommunicate. 1617 
Moryson Itin, 1, 232 They., said, that the Scripture must 
be beleeved, in spite of all Cos mographers and Philosophers. 
1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 36 He told us that 
the arrows would fight together in spite of us. 17x1 Steele 
Sped. No. 79 F x The Heart of Man deceives him in spite 
of the Lectures of half a Life. 1765 Museum Rust. IV. 266 
They grow poor, in spite of all possible industry. 18x8 
Scott Br. Lamm, xx, The tears, in spite of her, forced 
their way between her fingers, c 1853 Kingsley Misc. 
(1859) 1 . 15 The English are attacked treacherously in spite 
of solemn compacts. x88x Walford Dick Netherby xxi, I'll 
go on my own way in spite of you all. 

fi. 1576 Gascoigne Steele Gf. (Arb.) 49 This worthy bird 
hath taught my weary Muze To sing a song, in spight of 
their despight. 1581 Pettie tr. Guazzo’s Civ. Conv. 111. 
(1586) 129 b, The wife in spight of the husband, gave halfe 
the meate.,to a poore bodie. 1627 Drayton Agincourt, 
etc. 80 In spight of Fate they’ll giue their Foe the worse. 
*666 Boyle Orig. Forms cj- QnaL 165 The Water will, in 
spight of the Form, continue far iesse cold, then, .its nature 
requires. 1702 Rows Tamerl. Prol., In spight of Time, 
the Sacred Story lives, 1762 Gentl, Mag. XXXII. 217/2 
The benefits of innoculation have established the practice in 
spight of all opposition. *8x6 F. H. Naylor Hist. Germany 
L 1. 1 . 16 In spight of their efforts, 

b. In phrases with 'fface. f heart, fnose, teeth. 
(Cf..6b.) 

14.. in Tundale's Vis. (1843) xo8 They schall askape in 
spyte of thi face. 1549 [see Tooth sb. 5]. 1570- [see Nose 
so. 6bJ 1574 tr. Marlorafs Apocalips 13 Euen in spight 
of their harts they saw Christ sitting at the right hand of 
God. 1622 Gataker Spir. Watch (ed. 2) 73 It would euen 
enforce them to looke about them in spight of their teeth. 
1689-1835 [see Tooth sb. 5]. 

c. In the phr. In spite of spite. Now arch. 

159a Warner Alb. Eng, vh. xxxvi, (1612) 17a In spight of 
Spight in Hespera I golden fruit would pull, xfiaa Wither 
Philarete N vij, Those that sleight thee now, shall loue thee, 
And, in spight of spight, approue thee.. 1855 Tennyson 
Maud 1. xiii. I, His face, as I grant, in spite of spite, Has a 
broad-blown comeliness. 

+ d. In (one's) spite, = in spite of (one). Obs. 

1615 Chapman Odyss, x. 382 lie guard thee free, And saue 


Goldsm. New Simile 4 The modern scribbling kind, who 
write In wit, and sense, and nature’s spite. 

+ e, In the spite of in spite of. Obs. 

163a Sanderson Serm. 546 In thespightofsq many enemies. 
1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. III. 92 In the sight and spight 
of the Scotch Forces, under Cardinal Beton. 

6 . Spite of, = prec. (Cf. Despite sb. 6.) 

*509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xix. (Percy Soc.) 96 Spyte of 
your enemyes, I shal me so spede, That in short tyme ye 
may rewarde my mede. c x6oo Shaks, Sonn. cvii, Death to 
me subscribes: Since spight of him lie Hue in this poore rime. 
x68* Dryden Abs, <$■ Achit. t. 565 For, spight of him, the 
weight of Business fell On Absalom, and wise Achitophel. 
1761 Mrs. F. Sheridan Sidney Biddulph II. 167 Her sur- 
prize, spite of her assumed airs of grandeur, was not to be 
concealed, 1833 Bentham Not^ Paul 168 Spite of reason, 
religion, and Jesus, the victory is, in this account, given to 
James, a 1873 Deutsch Lit. Rem. (1874) 366 That stamp of 
unity which it now possesses, spite of the occasional differ- 
ence of style. 


+ b. In phrases (cf. 5 b and 5 c). Obs. 

1 «ja6 Rastell in Shaks. Jest Bk. (1866) 45 He agayn said 
he wold bryng them ouer spyte of his teth. 1532 Tindale 
Expos, v-vii. Matt. (1550) 39 b, To obeye theyr ccuelnesse 
and tyrannye spite of their heades, 1573 Tusser Husb. 
(1878) 130 Least , .it noieth or perisheth, spight of thy hart, 
xfiqo W. Watson Decacordon (1602) xo Satisfaction and resti- 
tution will be demaunded, ..spite of their teeths. Ibid, 341 
[The Jesuits] shall be lanced into the quicke, spite of spite 
it selfe. x6x8 Brathwait Rem. after Death E vij, To such 
an one as sole executour, Spite of our nose playes Execu- 
tioner. 1664-75 [see Nose sb. 6 b], 

o. With of omitted. (Cf. Despite sb, 6.) 

1878 S. Phillips On Seaboard 62 Spite dark Torquemada 
and his hecatombs of slain, Spite Te Deunis snng by Tiber 
side for murder on the Seine. 

Spite (spait), v. Also 6 apyte, 6-8 spight. 
[Aphetic form of Despite v. (OF. despiter) : cf. 
prec. and MDu. splten (Du. spijten, WFris. spite), 
MLG. spiten.] 

1 1 . trans. To regard with contempt or spite, 
a 1400-50 Alexander 2346 fire athils of Atenes. .kest vp 
a crie,..Sum in contending of his carpe & on [read o)>er] 
clene it spitid. 1483 Cath, Angl. 355/2 To spite, despicert. 
1541 Faynell Catiline v. 9 It doth not a lyttel helpe . ,, that 
the ryches of these men is spyted amonge strange nations. 
1567 Drant Horace , Ep. r. xiv. E v, Not any there with 
waywarde eyes for my good lucke shal spyte me. x6ox B. 
Jonson Poetaster v. hi. (1905) 121 While these, .applaud my 
poemes *, I would not wish but such as you should spight 
them, 1659 N. R. Prov., Eng. Fr ., etc. 64 It is better to be 
spited then pitied. 1690 Norris Beatitudes (1694) I. 185 
Envy, which, indeed, spites every thing that is excellent. 

2 . To treat spitefully or maliciously; to annoy 
or thwart in a spiteful manner. 

It is doubtful whether the pa. pple. spit in th n Destr. Troy 
2114 belongs here. 

159a Shaks. Rom. 5- Jul. iv. v. 55 Beguild, diuorced, 
wronged, spighted, slaine, Most detestable death, by thee 
beguil’d. 1598 R. Bernard tr. Terence (1607) 139 They 
spighted me miserably. 1658 Whole Duty of Man xvl 133 
Not caring what they suffer themselves, so they may spite 
their enemy. 1833 Ht. Martineau Loom if- Lugger n. 1. 7, 
I should be sorry to say anything about spiting the Spital- 
fields weavers. *864 Dasent Jest $ Earnest (1873) I. x6x 
You have been spited by the Kellner, whom you have per- 
haps not saluted that day. . . You have been spited, and only 
had a little piece. 1885 Manch.Exam. 26June 5/3 The double 
object of gratifying themselves and spiting the English. 

b. In the phr. to spite (one), in order to vent 
spite or spleen upon (another) ; with the object or 
intention of vexing or annoying. 

c 1555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 209 For 
nothing else but to spight the Pope. *605 Shaks. Macb. 
in. i. xxr, I am recklesse what I doe. To spight the World. 
*683 Wood Life (O.H.S.) III. 72 Thanksgiving day s ap- 
pointed I presume on that day to spite the Presbyterians. 
1880 ‘Ouida’ Moths I. 31 I’ll keep the child to spite her. 
*885 ’ Mrs. Alexander’ At Bay xi, I don't fancy Deering 
will cut off his nose to spite his face. 

3 . To fill with spite or vexation; to annoy, 
offend, irritate. 

. c 1563 Jack Juggler C iv b, Itspitethmyharttohauelost 
it by suche open negligence. *581 Pettie tr. Gunzso's Civ. 
Conv. 1. (1586) 41 b, There is nothing spites us more, than 
to heare a man commend himselfe. 1627 Lisanderfy Cal II. 
26 He. . was justly spighted to see as well his brother as all 
the rest take them to their advantage. x686 F. Spence tr. 
Varilla's Ho, Mtdicis 293 It spighted him infinitely, when 
people discoursed him upon the modesty of his ancestors. 
*7ox Swift Contests Nobles Comm. Wks. 1755 II. 1. 27 
The nobles, spighted at this indignity done them by the 
commons, firmly united in a body. 1756 Home Douglas \ 11. i, 
One whom distress has spited at the world. x8x6 Scott Bl, 
Dwarf xvi, The danger of intrusting thyself, .in the power 
of one so spited against humanity. 1865 Le Fanu Guy Dev, 
III. v, 50 She was spited with it, as so many others are, 
because it won't do for us what we must do for ourselves. 

+ 4 . intr. To be angry or annoyed ; to cherish 
spite. Obs. 

c 1560 Ingelend Disobed, Child D j b, Wberfore let my 
father spyte and spume, My fantasye wyll neuer turne. 1577 
Tusser Husb. (1878) 188 Let fortune spight, and boldly take 
thine ease. *577-80 North Plutarch , Fabins Max. (1895) 
II. 80 This Livius spighted to see suche honour done to 
Fabius, so that one day. .he burst out and said [etc.], 
fb. With at (a person or thing). Obs. 

1567-8 Gismond ofSaleme 1. iii. *6 It was my cruel fete 
that spited at my pleasant life forepast. 1581 A. Hall 
Iliad ix. 164 Wherat my mother spited much, and eke did 
iealous grow. x6x6 Breton Good $ Badde, An Atheist Wks. 
(Grosart) II. xo /a He spightes at the gracious, and spumes 
the godly. 1641 Prynne A ntifathie 42 In this Bishops time, 
the Italians had gotten many Benefices in England, who 
being much spited at [etc.]. 

Hence Spi'ted ppl. a., Spi'ting vbl. sb, 
c 1460 Towneley Myst. xxiv. 286 Wyst I that he spake It 
in spytyng of me Tytt shuld I spede forto spyll hym 1573- 
80 Tusser Husb. (1878) 159 Not minding by writing to 
kindle a spiting. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr, II. 423 A 
Pattern of reproached and spighted Innocence. 

Spiteful (sportful), a. and adv. Forms: a. 

5- 6 spyteful, -full (5 -fulle), 6-7 spytfull ; 5- 
apiteful, 5-7 -full (7 spitfull). j 3 . 6 spyglit-, 

6- 8 spightfUll, -ful. [f. Spite sb. + -ful.] 

f 1 . Expressive of, characterized by, contempt or 
disdain ; contemptuous, disdainful, opprobrious. 

c *440 Pol.,Rel.,fy L. Poems (1903) 227 With wordis greete 
and spiteful 00b you defendist bee of pi foule folie. c 1450 
Myrr. our Ladye 243 She knew before that he shulde be 
greatly payned wyth spyteful repreues and harde tormentes, 
1533 More Delelt. Salem v, Wlm. 939/1 When be called the 
chief priest a whyted wal, whiche was a spyghtfull word 
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among them, a 154s Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 130 b, The 
Parisians.. taunted the Englishmen with the most spitefull 
wordes, and shameful termes. 1639 S. Du Verger tr. Camus' 
Advitr. Events ns He returned her answeres. .full of ie. 
proaches, and spitfull termes. a 1700 Evelyn Diary 25 
Dec. 1657, These were men of high flight and above ordin- 
ances, and spake spiteful things of our Lord’s Nativity. 

f b. Bringing contempt or opprobrium ; dis- 
graceful, shameful, Obs. 

1550 Becon Jewel of Jay Wks. 1564 II. 40 b, Jesus Chryst 
. .suffred the moste spitefull death of the crosse. 1577-82 
Breton To) es Idle Head Wks. (Grosart) I. 54/2 Dame 
Venus game. Which spightfull sporte for to attaine Some 
so doo dull their sences all. C1586 C'iess Pembroke Ps. 
xcti. iv, Mine eye shall spy My spies in spightfull case. 

2. Full of, possessed or animated by, spite; 
malicious, malevolent. Also fig. of things. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xiL 46 The influences of the heuens 
so spytefull. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. (1634) 70 
He is of nature froward, spiteful, and malicious. 1591 Lyly 
Endym. iv. iii, Belike you cannot speake except you bee 
spightfull. 1683 Butler Hud. r. iii. 362 The distress He 
suffer'd from his spightful Mistress. 1699 Garth Dispens. 
1. 5 A spightful noise his downy Chains unties, Hastes 
forward, and encreases as it flies. 1820 Keats Lamia 11. 
228 Let. .the spiteful thistle wage War on his temples. 1841 
Browning Pippa. Passes Poems (1905) i6fi She’ll still face 
down The spitefullest of talkers in our town. 1874 Holland 
Misir. Manse 73 And in the midnight came the rain ; In 
spiteful needles at the first 

b. Of the tongue, words, etc. 

1557 Tot tells Mi sc. (Arb.) 212 Of wicked wlues this is the 
lot, To kill with spitefull tong. 1576 Gascoigne Steele Gins 
(Arb.) 47 Forspyteful tongs. . Deeme worst of things, which 
best..deserued. 1640 Bp. Hall Episc. 11. xvii. Pamphlets 
with spightfull invectives, a 1656 — Rem. IVAs. (1660) 102 
Bitter or spightfull woids against his Brethren. 1711 
Addison Sped. No. 169 r 11 A spiteful Saying gratifies so 
many little Passions. 1868 Tennyson Spiteful Let, i, It is 
here, the close of the year. And with it a spiteful letter. 1884 
F. M. Crawford Rom. Singer 1 . 16 People are saying many 
spiteful things about him. 

e. Of feelings, actions, etc. 

1560 Daus tr . Sleidane's Comm. 356 b, Whan they uttered 
their malice and spitefull hatred against us. 1582 Stany- 
hurst Mneis ir. (Arb.) 61 In father hts presence with spight- 
ful villenye cancred. 166a Evelyn Chalcagr. 54 The famous 
S. Roch and the spitefull coronation with tnornes. 1730 
Bailey (fol.), Spitefitlness, a spiteful Temper. r8zr Scon 
Kenilw. xxii, The old man was muttering, with spiteful 
impatience, 1 Am I for ever to be recalled to the affairs of 
earth from those of heaven?’ 1862 Burton Bk. Hunter 
(1863) 285 Having torn through a life of spiteful controversy 
with his fellow-men. 

+ 3. Distressing, annoying, vexing. Obs. 

<1x548 Hall Citron ., Hen. VI, 84 His name and fame was 
spitefull and dreadfull to the common people. 1606 G. Wood- 
cock H tst. Ivsiine xn. 53 Afterwardes that all thinges might 
seeme more spightfull, he gaue generall commaundement 
to his company, that they should adore him. *633 G. 
Herbert Temple, Assurance i, O spiteful bitter thought 1 
Bitterly spiteful thought ! Couldst thou invent So high a 
torture ! 

+ 4. As adv. Excessively, extremely. Obs. 

C1440 Alik. Tales 306 It was spitefull dere. c 1548 in 
Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 12 A spightfull gay thynge, of all that 
ever I wyst. 

Spitefully (spartfuli), adv. p. prec.] 

1 . In a spiteful manner ; with spite. 

153a More Confit. Tindale 43 If the deuyll sholde hym 
self syt & deuise to speke spyghtfully. 1580 Daus tr. 
Sleidane’s Comm. 433 Marques Albert had written certen 
thinges spitefully and bitterly. 163s R. N. tr. Camden's 
Hist. Elix. 1. 30 Having been spightfully used with un- 
worthy reproaches. 1646 Crashaw Poems (1904) 139 Cruel 
Auster .. Sham'd not spitefully to wast All his leaves. 
a 1704 T. Brown Let. M. Bttrghope Wks. i7ir IV. 253, I 
could dwell spightfully upon this Subject for an hour or 
two. 17x4 Swift Imit. Hor. I. vii, The farmers, spitefully 
combin'd, Force him to take his tithes in kind. 1855 
Poultry Chron. III. 388 A basket coop placed over a spite- 
fully disposed hen. 1878 Browning Poets Croisic 11 The 
spit of sandy rock which juts Spitefully northward, 
t 2. Excessively, extremely. Obs. -1 
1567 Trial Treas. (Percy Soc.) 38 My littell finger is 
spitefully sore : You will not beleue how my hele doth ake. 

Spitefulness (spai-tfulnes). [f. as prec,] Tlie 
quality, character, or fact of being spiteful. 

1330 Palsgr. 274 Spytefulnesse, despitevseti. 1576 Flem- 
ing Panopl . Epist. 197 You abhorre that principalitie, with 
equall proportion or spightfulnesse. 1628 Wither Brit. 
Rtmemb. m. 1119 With spightfulnesse, that scaice can 
matched be. 1648-9 Ethan Bos. 124 The spightfulness of 
a few. 17x1 W. King tr. Naude's Ref. Politics iv. 133 The 
spightfulness of two Monks, who had no other weapons but 
their pens and their tongues. 1741 Richardson Pamela 
(1824) IV. 6g As to the Accusation of Spitefulness. 1841 
•Dickens Barn. Rudge vii, Every little bone in Miggs’s 
throat and neck developed itself with a spitefulness quite 
alarming. 1884 Fortn. Rev. June 8x3 That small spiteful- 
ness which is sometimes the concomitant of weak or effemin- 
ate natures. 

Spite-king, rare -I . [f. Spite sb. or v.] One 
who has a spite at kings. 

16x4 Camden Rem. 133, I know not why that Spite-king 
Buchanan should enuie lesser titles to Princes. 

Spitel : see Spittle. 

Spiteless (spar ties), a. [f. Spite sb. + -less.] 
Devoid of or free from spite. 

1875 Browning Arisioph. ApoU xxx Innocuous anger, 
spiteless rustic mirth. 

+ Spitemouse. Obs. rare. (See quot.) 

1668 Charleton Onomast. 22 Mns Araneus, the Hard- 
shrew, or Spitemouse, or Erdshrew. 


Spiteousely, etc., varr. Spitously adv. Obs. 
f Spite-wed, a. Obs.~° (See quot.) 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie (1869) 236 Sir Thomas Smith 
seeking to geue an English word to this Greeke word 
ayaisot, called it Spitewed, or wedspite. 

Spitfire (spi*tfoi®i), a. and sb. Also 6-7 spit- 
fier, 7 spetfire, 6-9 spit-fire. [f. Spit ». 2 ] 

A. adj. 1. That spits fire ; fire-spitting ; fig. 
irascible, displaying anger or hot temper. 

1600 Rowlands Lett. Humours Blood ix. 15 That with a 
spit-fier Serpent so durst fight. 1791 Naihne Poems 103 
Where . . spit-fire cats their midnight revels keep. 1830 
Whipple Ess. $ Rev. II. 306 A spitfire satirist, or moody 
misanthrope. 18 66 Chambers Ess. Ser. 11. 90 A venerable 
spitfire terrier,.. mentally engaged in the business of rat- 
catching. x8g4 Mrs. H. Ward Marcella 1 . 10 A little spit- 
fire outsider. 

b. Heated, angry. 

1894 Tablet 20 Jan. 86 The lurid vapours of spit-fire con- 
troversies. 

2. Spitfire-jib : (see quot.). Naut. 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bit. 643 Spitfire-Jib, in cutters, 
a small storm-jib of very heavy canvas. 1894 Outing 
XXIV. 193/1, I advise that a ‘ spit-fiie ’ or storm jib be 
carried whenever a sail of any distance is contemplated. 

23. sb. 1. A thing which emits or vomits file; 
esp. a cannon. 

x6xx Cotgr., Benches a feu, Spit-fires ; Artiileiie, Ord- 
nance. 16x4 Rowlands Fooles Bolt (Hunterian Cl.) 19 
Spaines Hell spawne of fleete,..With all their brasen Spit- 
fiers. x68o C. Nesse Ch. Hist. 423 Those two monstrous 
spet-fires, call'd the Earth-quake and Grand-Diabolo, . . 
planted against Rhodes and Constantinople. 1785 Span. 
Rivals s Yes, that spitfire, the Rock of Gibraltar will bear 
us witness. 1842 F. Trollope Vis. Italy JI._ 199 Vesuvius 
..is the most renowned of all accessible spit-fires. 1901 
1 Linesman 1 Words by Eye-witness v, (1902) 113 The 3-inch 
spitfire on the lower slopes of Spion Kop. 
b. A slight eruption or explosion. 

1887 Ruskin Pr&terita II. 61 Firing up under their feet 
in little splutters and spit-fires of the most appalling heresy. 

2. One whose temper is fiery ; an irascible, 
passionate, or quick-tempered person. 

1680 Baxter Cath. Comtnun. (1684) 38 Malignant Spit- 
fires do already write books full of palpable Lies against 
other men. 1687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar . Wks. 1730 

I. 77 ’Tis some comfort to me however, Bully Spit-fire, that 
thou canst not abuse me, without falling foul upon my 
Country. 1721 Amherst Terra Fil. No. 32 (1726) 169 Not 
so fast, (I beg of you) my dear little spit-fire, c 1750 Devon. 
Dial. (1837) 7 Tnecca spitfire woud a fitted en to a T. 1831 
Carlyle Sari. Res. 11. viii, Deuce on it,.. the little spit- 
fires 1 1881 Besant & Rice Cha.pl. of Fleet 11. iv, What a 
little spitfire was this Nancy of mine 1 

3. A cat in an angry state. 

1825 Scott Fam. Lett. (1894) II. xxiv. 393 We thought we 
should have to have opened the wall to get out the little 
spit-fire alive. *878 Browning Poets Croisic 131 If she 
missed Priority of stroking, soon were stirred The dormant 
spit-fire. 

+ Spit-frog. Obs. rare. [f. Spit vO] In con- 
temptuous use : A sword. 

1615 Fennor Defence in J. Taylor (Water P.) Whs. (1630) 

II. 152/2 , 1 would not see thy spightfull Spit-frog drawne. 
1658 Harrington Oceana 6 What pastures you have will 
come unto the ballance of piopriety, without which the 
publick sword is but a name or meer spit-frog. 

Spitful. [f. Spit jAS] A spadeful. 

1842 Loudon Suburban Hort. 129 Without the cross-piece 
or perforated handle of the spade, the operator could not 
easily lift a spitful or turn it over. 1855 Delamer Kitchen 
Garden (1861) 163 When., I have taken out a spitful of 
mould, and put in its place a spitful of loam. 

Spither, obs. form of Spider sb. 

Spitish (spsi'tif), a. Also 7 spightish. ’ [f. 
Spite sb. + -ish.] Spiteful, snappish. 

1627 W. Sclater Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 301 Spightishest 
insidiations of Satan. 1667 in Cath. Rec. Soc. Pvbl. III. 71 
Herevppon that churl became spightish and furious. 1848 
Barnes Poems fed. 2) Gloss., Spitish, spiteful ; snappish. 1891 
T. Hardy in Harper’s Mag. April 700/2 This answer made 
Pa’son Billy, rather spitish, not to say hot. 1909 Westrn. 
Gaz.s June 2/2 From it, .came spitish puffs of wind, 
t Spitliug. Obs. rare. Also spyt(e)liug, 
spiteling. jyf. Spittle sb. 3 ) Refuse, rubbish. 

1620 Markham Farew. Husb. iii. 27 Meanure it either 
with Oxe dung, ..the spyteling [1649 spiteling] of House- 
floores, or sweepings of Channels and Streets. 1638 Ibid. 
xiii. 72 , 1 would have every Husband-man to make much of 
the rubbish, sweepings, parings, and spytlings of his house 
and yard. 

Spit-locking, vbl. sb. Mil. [?f. Spit jA 3 ] 
(See quots.) Also Spit-lock v. 

1834 J. S. Macaulay Field \ Fortif. iii. 49 Having set 
up the piofiles, trace with a pick-axe ( note Termed ‘spit- 
locking') the escarp and counterscarp lines. 1892 G. Philips 
Text Bk. Fortif. (ed. j) 153 Cutting a groove along the sur- 
face of the ground with the point of a pick ( spit-locking ). 
Ibid. 154 The bounding lines of the parapet. . may be spit- 
locked. 

t Spitous, a. and adv. Obs. Forms : a. 4-5 
spitus, -ous, 5 -ouse, -uose; 5 spytus, -ous, 
•ows. ft. 4 spetos, 5 -ous(e, -ows. [Aphetic 
ad. AF. despitous , f. despit : see Spite sb. J 
1 . = Despitous a. 

a. a 1300 Cursor M. 14097 Martha thoght sco helpe ne 
wald, A spitus plaint to crist sco tald. 13 . . E.E. A Bit. P. 
B. 845 Whatt ! (>ay spaten & speken of so spitous fylbe. 
?<* 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 979 That arowe was as with 
felonye Envenymed, and with spitous blame, c 1400 Love 
Bonavent. Mtrr. (1908) 256 Was there euere eny theef or 
worse odyus man so sone dampned and putte to so spitouse 


deth? c 1450 Lovelich Merlin 2830 More feers he was & 
more hydows, also more egre, & mochel more spytows, 
thanne the whyte [dragon] was. 1481 Caxton Reynard 
(Arb.) xo6 lsegrym wende wyth thyse mockyng and spytous 
wordes to haue goon out of his wytte. 

/ 3 . 13. . Gave. 4 Gr. Knt. 209 A spetos sparse to expoun in 
spelle que-so myjt. a 1400-50 Alexander 2458 Sparrethis 
spetous to spend & speris in handis. Ibid. 4367 He was 
spetous of speche St spised his dr 13 tins. C1450 Lovelich 
Merlin 2830 So spetows was j>e bataylle betwixen hem. 

2. As adv. = next. 

c 1400 Laud Troy Bk. 7480 Then was wroth Episcropus 
That Ector spake to him so spitous ; Dispitusly Ector he 
myssayde. 

t Spitously, adv. Obs. Forms : a. 4 spitusli 
(5 -iy)) spytously, 4-5 spitously (4 -liohe, 5 
-lich) ; 5 spetously, -owsle. ft. 5 spiteousely, 
-iously. y. 5 spet-, spytuously, spytt-, spit- 
uosly, spiteuoseli, spytwysly. [f. prec.] «= 
Despitously adv. 

0. 13. . Cursor M. 3082 (Gott), pe coupe into jourseck put i, 
And presuned 30U ful spitusli. 13 . . E. E. Allit. P. B. 1285 
Alle lie spoyled spitously in a sped whyle. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) II. 321 pe childe anon brewe doun fie ciowne, 
and tradde heron spitousliche wif> his feet, 1x440 Cast. 
Persev. 27 Spylt is man spetously, whanne he to synne 
asent. <2x450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 43 The houndes.. 
chaced and bote hem spitously bi the eetes and thies. 

/ 3 . c 1400 Destr. T? oy 3608 Hit spirit vp spitiously fyue 
speiie lenght. c 1460 Pol., Rel., 8f L. Poems (1903) 204 
Whan I smote so spiteousely. 

y. c 1440 Partonope 2003 A stroke smote he Vpon Soino- 
gour[s] helme so gay, So spetuously that he gan affray. 
c 1450 in Aungier Hist. Syon Monast. (1840) 261 If any ley 
vyolente hande upon hei souereyne or spituosly smyte or 
wownde her. 1495 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. xvm. vii. 753 
A boore resyth full spytuously ayenste the poynt of a spere 
of the hunter. 

Spit-poison, rare “ 1 . [f. Spit v. 2 ] A venomous 
or malicious person. 

a 1716 South Serin. (1744) X. 290 There goes a person for 
whom no one breathing was ever the better, . . the scourge of 
society, a spit-poison, a viper. 

Spit-sticker, teckn. [ad. Flem. spitsteker, =* 
G. spitzstichel .] (See quots.) 

1837 Wiiittock Bk. Trades (1842) 304 The Jeweller re- 
quires, for finishing his work,.. certain gravers,. .scrapers, 

‘ spit-stickers &c. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2279/1 Spit- 
sticker, a graver or sculper, with convex faces. 

+ Spittard. Obs. [app. f. Spit sb. 1 ; see -abd, 
and cf. G. spiessert. ] =Sbitteb 1 . 

There is piob. some connexion with Spyccard, but the 
exact nature of this is not clear 
1538 Elyot, Subulo, an harte hauynge homes without 
tynes, callyd as I suppose a spy ttarde. 1607 Topsell Four-f. 
Beasts 122 Of the Hart and Hinde . . When they begin to haue 
homes, which appeare in the second yeare of their age, like 
Bodkins without braunches, . . the Germans cal such an 
one Spitzhirtz, which in English is called a Spittard. 

Spi tted, a. rare-*, (f. Spit j 5 . 1 ] Prolonged 
into a single point or spike. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 757 Whether the Head of a Deer, that 
by age is more Spitted, may bee brought againe to be more 
Branched. 

tSprtter 1 . Obs. [See Spittabd above. The 
form corresponds to G. spiesser (also spiesshirsch, 
spitzhirsch, = older Flem. spieshert, Du. spitherf)J\ 
A young deer with simple unbranched horns; a 
brocket or pricket ; = Spittard. 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus, Subulo, an harte hauynge homes 
without tines, called a Spilter. 1565 Golding Ovid's Met . 
x. (1593) 238 This goodlie spitter being void of dread.. did 
haunt mens bouses. i6ox Holland Pliny I. 336 The lungs 
of a red Deer, especially the Spitter of that kind, xfixo 
Guillim Heraldry ill. xiv. 128 In others [w. beasts] plaine 
and uniforme, without Tines, as in Spitters. x66x Lovell 
Hist. Anim. <$■ Min. Isagoge B j, The homes, in the stagge 
are ramous, simple in the spitter, palmate in others, ramous, 
and little in roes. 

Spitter 2 (spi’tsi). [f. Spit vfi] 

1. One who spits or ejects saliva. Also^f. 

1382 Wyclif Isaiah 1 . 6 My face I turned e not awei fro 

the blameres, and the spitteres in me. 16x5 Ckooke Body 
of Man x86 Melancholy men are all of them, .great Spitters. 
1707 Floyer Physic. Pulse-Watch 239 The Splenetics are 
great Spitters. 1750 H. Walpole Lett, to Mann (1833) II. 
344 He would not see them, but wrote to the Spitter (or as 
he is now called, Lord Gob’em,) to say, that he had affronted 
him very gi ossly before company. 1869 J. G. Wood Bible 
Anim. 354 Buxtorf, however, explains the word {'akshiib, 
adder] as the Spitter. 

1 2. A pea-shooter. Obs.- 1 

x688 Holme Armoury in. xvi. (Roxb.) 82/x Shooting in 
[= with] a trunk staffer [«c] or spitter. 

Spi'tter 3 . Now dial. [f. Spit ». 3 ] 

1. A spade or spud. 

x6oo F. Walker tr. Span. Mandeville 69 Commaunding 
certaine men to digge with spytters, they found, . vnder the 
grounde a graue. 1706 Phillips fed. Kersey), Spade or 
Spitter, (among Husband-men) a Tool to dig the Ground 
with. X825 Jennings Obs. Dial. W. Eng. 71 Spitter, a 
small tool with a long handle, used for cutting up weeds, 
thistles, &c. Ibid. 72 To move the earth lightly with a 
spade or spitter. 

2. A spademan ; a delver or digger. 

1648 Hexham ir, Een Kley-steker, a digger or spitter of 
Clay. Ibid., Een Spader, a Delver, a Spademan, a Spitter, 
1728 Phil, Trans. XXXV. 568 As soon as the Digger or Spit- 
ter has gone once the Breadth of the Ridge, be begins again 
at the other Side. 

Spi*tter rare [f. S pit o. 1 ] ‘One who puts 
meat on a spit’ (Johnson, 1755). 
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Spitter-spatter. rare—\ [f. Spatter ».] 
Trifling talk. 

1619 J. Taylor (Water P.) Kicksey Winsey Wks. 1630 1. 
3g/i With such fine scimble, scemble, spitter spattar, As 
puts me cleane besides the money-matter. 

fSpittery. Ohs.- 1 [f. Spit v. 2 , after Y.crachoir.] 
A spittoon. 

a 1693 Urquhart's Rabelais ill. xv. 127 They, .spit in the 
Spittenes. 

Spi tting, vbl. sbX [f. Spit o. 1 ] The action 
of piercing with, or fixing on, a spit. Also atlrib. 

16x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, n. iv. 183 This respite.. enter'd 
me., with a spitting power and made to tiemble The region 
of my Bieast. 1631 Mabbe Celestina xv. 164 Shee used such 
diligence, .that shee drew water at the second spitting. 1648 
Hexham 11, Aen't Spit-stekinge, a Spitting, or a Broaching 
of meate. 

Spi tting, i>bl. sb. 2 [f. Spit z>. 2 ] 

1 . The action of ejecting saliva from the mouth ; 
expectoration. 

13. .K. Alis. 898 (Line.), Hadde he hiden ony Jfing, Aboujt 
he hadde his spittyng. a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxt. 5 , 1 am 
reproue of men, in spittynge, buffetynge, and pungynge with 
J>e thomes. £1430 Freemasonry (Haltiw. 1840) 711 From 
spyttynge and snyftynge kepe the also. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 230 b, His betynges & buffetynges. ., with 
spyttynges, bobbynges Be other turmentes. 1565 Cooper 
Thesaurus , Excreatio , a spittyng out with retenynge. 1609 
B. Jonson Silent Woman iv. i, The spitting, the coughing, 
the laughter, the neesing. 1648 Sanderson Serrn. II. 235 
Clamours and outcries, railing, and spitting, and buffeting. 
*733 Cheyne Eng. Malady 11. ix. § 5 (1734) 212 The Spit- 
ting or Salivation, so common in Nervous Distempers, *78$ 
J. Hunter Treat. Vener. Dis. vi. i. (1810) 456 He rubbed 
in . . mercurial ointment, and had a slight spitting. 1808 
Med. Jrnl. XIX. 506, I looked.. for a return of his con- 
sumptive symptoms after the spitting had ceased. 1872 
Darwin Emotions xi. 260 Spitting seems an almost uni- 
versal sign of contempt or disgust, 
to. Const, of (blood, fire, etc.). 

1565 Cooper Tkesaurus s.v. Excreatio, It is bruysed.. 
against spittyng of bludde. *634 Massinger Very Woman 
hi. v, Here will be spitting of fire o' both sides presently 1 
1723 Fan/. Diet, s.v.. When this Spitting of Blood comes 
from the Stomach. *789 W. Buchan Horn. Med. (1790) 
339 Spitting of blood is generally preceded by a sense of 
weight. *843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xxii. 261 We 
are surprised to find that cases of spitting of blood are not 
much more frequent. 

2 . Saliva ejected from the mouth ; spittle. 

a *300 Cursor M. 25489 Iesus, bat wald. .pi suete face. . 
With Iuus spitting file, c 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 655 Of 
pe comes mykel foul thyng, Als fen, and uryn and spyttyng. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 353/2 To cast Spyttynge, desputare , ex- 
screare. 1639 S. Du Verger tr. Camus' Admir. Events 210 
All Berards biags weie as so many spittings vomited up 
against heaven. 1691 tr. Emiliane's Ooserv. Jo/irn. Naples 
114 So that the Precious Blood.. is spilt upon the Ground, 
amongst the Filth and Spittings of the People. 1701 Stan- 
hope Pious Breathings VH. ix. 333 That adorable face, .was 
then defiled.. with the spittings of unhallowed lips. *837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11. v. v, In descending, he received a spit- 
ting ( crachat ) on the head, and some others on his clothes. 
8 . a. Sputtering ; spec, of molten silver. 

*61* Cotgr., Petillement,. .the spitting of a candle. 

1866 Chambers' Encycl, VIII. 729/2 Silver,.. when.. it is 
fused, . .absorbs a considerable quantity of oxygen, which 
it exgels in the act of solidification with a peculiar sound, 
technically known as spitting. 1887 Encycl. Brit. XXII. 
71/1 The presence of even very little base metal in the 
silver prevents this ‘spitting 

to. A slight sprinkle or shower of rain. 

1707 in R. M. F. Watson Closebum (1901] App. 274 AH. . 
shall be reckoned but as spittings before the great shower. 
1869- in dial, glossaries, 
c. techn . (See quot.) 

1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ, I. 271/1 In the needle-gun., 
the ‘ spitting' of fire at the breech is inconveniently great. 
4 . atlrib. a. In sense 1 for spitting in or on as 
spitting-box, -cup, - dish , -kettle, -mug, -pan, etc. 

1687 MiSge Gt. Fr. Diet. 11, A “spitting Box, un Crachoir. 
*794 Parr Let. Maltby Wks. 1828 VIII. 336 Is there a 
smoking room, an arm-chair, a spitting-box, a wax-candle 7 
1834 Marryat P. Simple (1863) 88 A large tin spitting- 
box [was] fixed to his chest by a strap over the shoulders. 
1684 Hedges Diary (Hakl. Soc.) 1 . 149 A Beetle Box, Plate, 
Arrack Bowl, “Spitting Cup, and Silver handle for a Fan. 
1706 Stevens Span. Did. 1, Escupidero, a “spitting Dish. 
*813 Hist. J. Decastro III. 339 Let's have.. pipes and to- 
bacco, some sawdust and a “spitting kettle. 1895 Army <$■ 
Navy Price List 15 Sept. 1316/1 “Spitting Mugs. 1834 
Marryat P. Simple (1863) 88 There were “spitting-pans 
placed in diffeient paits of the decks for the use of the men. 
1731-8 Swift Polite Conv. 39 Come, pray, stand out of my 
“spitting place. *727 Pope, etc. Art of Sinking *25 Paint, 
diet-drinks, “spitting-pots, and all other necessaries of life. 
1776 Pennsylv. Even. Post 27 Apr. 212/1 Blue and white arti- 
choke cups and spitting pots. 1836 J. M. Gully Magendie's 
Formul, 127 The water used in washing the spitting-pots. 
166a Pepys Diary ax Nov., To bed this night, having first 
put up a “spitting-sheet, which I find veryconvenient. 1684 
A. Hall Will (Somerset Ho.), Onepaireof spitting sheetes 
now used upon my bed. 1707 J. Stevens tr. Quevedo's 
Com. Wks. (1700) 164 They left me, looking all over like an 
old Man's Spitting-sheet. 1831 J, Jekyll Corr, (1894) 286 
The cigar-smokers of Dublin use “spitting vases in the shape 
of mitres. 

b. Iu sense of * facilitating or inducing spitting 
as spitting-drop, -pill. 

1629 Massinger Picture iv. ii, He’s acquainted With the 
green water, and the spitting-pill’s Familiar to him. 1692 
Poor Robin's Aim. Advt., Spitting- Drops, that any one may 
safely take. 

o. Misc., as spitting exordium, range, sickness. 
Vol. IX 


1399 Nashe Lenten. St life Wks. (Grosart) V. 245 This 
counterpoyson of the spitting sickenesse, x6oo Sir TV. 
Cornwallis Ess. i. xii. H iv, He [Montaigne].. forceth you 
not to attention with a hem, and a spitting Exordium. 
1774 J. Edwards Hist.Redemp. 11. ii. (1788) 226 He did not 
think it too much . . to become the laugning.stock and spit- 
ting-stock of the vilest of men. 1893 Sir H. Maxwell Dk. 
Brit. xix. 280 You had him almost within spitting range. 

Spotting, vbl. sb. 3 Now dial. [f. Spit z>. 3 ] 
The action of digging, or of ploughing to a spade- 
depth ; a small trench made with a spade. 

*594 Min. Archd. Colch. (MS.)fol. 25 b, Frauncis Fromont, 
the sonne, of Lytleburye, dyd work all daye vppon St. James 
daye at spitting of saffron ground in Walden. 1648 Hexham 
ii, Een spadinge, ofte spittings, a Spading, or a Spitting. 
X764 Randall Semi- Virgilia/t Hush. Introd. Iv, This action 
of the Sun is most considerable in Ridge work, especially in 
the Double Spitting, in the destruction of Weeds. 1892 in 
Eng. Dial. Did. 

Spi'ttin g,ppl. a. [f. Spit v. 2 ] 

1 . That spits, in various (chiefly transf.) senses of 
the veib. 

1367 Drant Horace , Ep. Eij, A linnine slop in spitting 
snowe. 1687 Miege Gt. Fr. Did. 1, Cracheur, a spitting (or 
spawling) man. i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xxvii, axx The spit- 
ting snow-dust raised by the wind. x888 Churchward 
Blackbirding 8i, I saw the spitting flashes and heard the 
bangs, igqx ‘ Linesman ’ Words by Eye-witness xii. (1902) 
252 There is a roar fiom the razor-back, an angry spitting 
reply from the donga. 

2. In specific names of reptiles, etc., as spitting 
asp, click-beetle, gecko, snake. 

1653 Rowland Topsell's Serpents 653 The Ptyas or spit- 
ting [1608 spetting] Asp resembleth an Ash colour. 1802 
Shaw Gen. Zool. III. 1. 279 Spitting Gecko. Lacerta Sput- 
ator. 183s Morton Cycl. Agric. I. 47 Algriotes] sputator. 
—The pasture or spitting click-beetle is much smaller than 
A. obscurus. 1887 Encycl. Brit. XXII. 197/x One [genus], 
Sepedon hsemachaies, .. or ‘ Ring-Neck Snake*, .. shares 
with the cobra a third Dutch name, that of ‘ spuw slang 1 
(Spitting Snake). 

t Spittle, sb.i Obs. Forms : o. 3-4, 6 spitel 
(5 - 0 ie)i 4-0 - eU « 4 spytel, 5 -elle, spytyl, 5-6 
-ylle ; 5 spetel, 6 -ylle j 5-6 spittell, 6 -el, Sc. 
spittaill, spyttell, -yll(e, spettell, -ylle. 0. 6 
spyttle, 6-7 spitle, 6-9 spittle. 7. *j spitol, 
-olL See also Spital. [ME. spitel, spiitel, etc., 
= MLG. spittel, spettel, MHG. spittel, spittol (G. 
spilt el), ultimately representing an aphetic form 
of Hospital, modified on the analogy of native 
words in -el. Forms with more original ending 
appear in OHG. spitdl (spitaul ; G. spital), MLG. 
spitt&l, spettdl, MDu. spit(f)-, spetael , MDa. spital, 
spedal, MSw. spital{e , spetal{e, Icel. spital, -alt. 
The common source of these is app. Italian or 
Levantine: cf. It, spedale , dial, spilale, mod.Gr. 
amraKi ; also med.L. spitalerius (1342 in Du 
Cange), med.Gr. amTaKmrqs (c 1350).] 

1 . A house or place for the reception of the 
indigent or diseased ; a charitable foundation for 
this purpose, esp. one chiefly occupied by persons 
of a low class or afflicted with foul diseases; a lazar- 
house. (Now written Spital.) 

a. a 1223 [see 4]. c 13x3 [see 5 a]. 1388 Wvclif i Kings 
ii. 34 marg., Rabi Salomon seith, that he made in desert a 
spitele for pore men. c 1400 Rom. Rose 6505 Whanne I see 
beggers quakyng, . . Lete here hem to the spitel anoon c 1423 
St, Mary of Oig/ties n. ii, in Anglia VIII. 152 Houses of 
mesels, >at are callid spitellis. a 1329 Skelton Col, Cloute 
1186 At . . Saynt Mary Spyttell, They set not by vs a whys tell. 
1536 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 43 At sent Mary spettell, 
the in. dayes in Ester weke, preebed the vicar of Stepney 
one Jerome. 

$. xS7*-92 [see b], x6ox B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. n. 
ill, May they lie and starue in some miserable spittle. 1698 
Fryer Acc. E. India g P. 150 We descended from this., 
to the Spittle, where we found the Poor faring well from 
their Benefactors. 1748 Thomson Cast. Indol. 1. lxxvi, She 
felt, or iancy’d..All the diseases which the spittles know. 
1839 Stonehouse Isle of Axhobne 129 Burton Lazars.. be- 
ing the chief of all the spittles and lozar houses in England. 

to. Distinguished from hospital, as being of a 
lower class than this. 

1371 Grindal Articles B ivb, Whether your Hospitals, 
Spittles, and almose houses be well and godly vsed accord- 
ing to the foundation and auncient ordinances of the same. 
*377 tr. Ballinger's Decades (1592) 136 There is mention 
made.. of Hospitals for olde men, or spittles for beggars. 
1392 Nobody g- Someb. in Simpson Sen. Shaks. (1878) I. 
289 He.. for widdowes buildes Almes-houses, Spittles, and 
large Hospitals. x6ax Burton Anat. Mel nr. 1. 111. 1. 324 
Put yp a supplication to him in the name of.. an hospital!, 
a spittle, a prison, a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts 4 Mon, 
(1642) 383 They were fitter, if any were alive, for some 
Spittle or Hospital!, then for any service that they were 
able to do for Herod. 1702 Guide for Constables 98 Alms- 
houses, hospital, school or spittle. 

O. transf. (See quot) 

X665 Voy. E. India 437 The Banians.. have Spittles (as 
they say) on purpose to recover lame Birds and Beasts, 

2 . Phr, To rob the spittle, to make gain or profit 
in a particularly mean or dastardly manner. 

163* Quarles Div. Fancies x. xciv. Of all men, Vs'rers are 
not least accurst i They robb the Spittle ; pinch th* Afflicted 
worst. 1679 Alsop Melius Inq. 1. ii. 100 To what end steal 
from the Reformed Churches/ which bad been merely to 
rob the Spittle. 1708 O. Dykes Mot. Reft. Eng. Prov. xix. 
79 , 1 am not to., ruin a Family, or rob the Spittle, to redress 1 
his Grievances. 


3 . fig. A foul receptacle or collection. Const, of. 

1624 Heywood Gunaik. ix. 438 Making their corrupt 

bodies no better than sinkes of sinnes, and spittles of 
diseases. 1642 Fuller Holy <$■ Prof. ht. m. xv. 192 Their 
souls have been the Chappells of sanctity, whose bodies have 
been the Spitolls of deformity. 1632 Benlowes Tkeoph. x. x, 
Gluttons who make themselves spittles of each disease. 

4 . attnb. and Comb., as spittle-beggar, -door, -evil 
(=* leprosy), -founder, - holiness , -luck, -mare, etc. 

x6n Cotgr., Vngtieux de I'ostiere, a logue, vagabond, or 
“Spittle begger. 1647 N. Ward Simp. Cobier 20 The least 
Eiror, if grown sturdy and pressed, shall set open the 
“Spittle-door of all the squint-ey'd, wry-necked, and brasen- 
faced Errors that are or ever were of that litter, a 1225 After. 
R. X48Moiseses bond, ..so sone he hefde wiSdrawen hireut 
of his boseme, bisemede o 3 e “spitel-vuel, & J?uhteleprus. 1399 
Chapman Hum. dayes Myrtk Plajs 1873 I. 76 Yron and 
Steele, vncharitable stuffe, good “spittle-founders, enemies to 
whole skmnes. c 1348 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 13 Ye are much 
bounde to God for suche a “spittell holines. 1345 Ascham 
Toxoph. (Arb.) 53 Blynde Fortune, stumbling chaunce, 
“spittle lucke. 1650 B. Discolhm. 44 He gives me a leane 
lame “spittle Mare. x6xa Daborne Chr. turn'd Turke 
933 Insatiat goat, thou thinkst our wiues are such. As are 
your holy sisters,,. Your “spittle nuns. 1399 Nashe Lenten 
Stuffe wks. (Grosart) V. 247 They woulde not moue or stir 
one foote till they had disclaima and abiurd their bedred 
“spittle-positions. 1399 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. h. v, 
Bawds and blinde Doctors, Pari tors, and “spittle Proctors. 
1632 Massinger & Field Ratal Dowry xir. i, I will rather 
choose a “spittle sinner Carted an age before. 1542 XJdall 
Erasrn. Apoph. 96 b, All y e lable of other like “spittle 
vilaines. 1396 Lodge Wits Miserie N j b, He is secretary 
to the “spittle whores. 

5 . Special Combs. : a. Spittle-house, = sense r. 

c 1313 Shoreham 1. 1828 Bote ]?e syke in-to a spytel hous 
Entry, jjer bej> museles. 14.. Lat.-Eng. Voc. in Wr.- 
Wulcker 596 Misothomum, a Spytylhous. c 1440 Promp. 
Paru. 469 Spytylle howse, leprosonum, c 1480 Henryson 
Test. Cres. 391 He. .Delyuent htr in at the Spittaill hous. 
*330 Palsgr. 274 Spyttle house, laderye, 1358 Act 1 j She, 
c. a 1 § 30 Any Hospitall, Measondue or Spittel House. . for 
the Sustentacion and Relief of pore People. x6oo Nashe 
Summer's Last Wilt G ij, As it is the Spittle-houses guise, 
Ouer the gate to write their founders names. *607 Shaks, 
Tin, on iv. iii. 39 Shee, whom the Spittle-house.. Would 
cast the gorge at. 

b. Spittle-man, an inmate of a spital. 

1393 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 185 Is it not impossible, 
for Humanity to be a spittle-man,.. History a bankrowt? 
1607 J. Davies (Heref.) Summa Totalis (Grosart) 26/1 
Good Preachers, that liue ill (like Spittlemen) Are perfect in 
the way they neuer went. 1633 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. 
xxxi. 122 They.. go up and down the streets with certain 
Clappers, like our Spittle men. 

c. Spittle sermon, one of the sermons preached 
on Easter Monday and Tuesday from a special 
pulpit at St. Mary Spital outside of Bishopsgate 
(afterwards at St. Bride’s and finally at Christ 
Church in the City). 

For later references see Spital i b. 
a 1596 Sir T. More 1. i. 1x3 You knowe the spittle seimons 
begin the next weeke. a 1637 B. Jonson Underwoods lx, 
The lady may'ress pass’d in thiough the town, Unto the 
Spittle sermon. 

Spittle (spi't’l), sb. 2 Forms: 5 spyttle, 6 
spyttel, -ell, spitell, 6 - spittle. [Modification 
of Spattle sb.T- or Spettle, after Spit v. 2 ] 

1 . Saliva, spit. * 

To lick, to swallow, (one’s) spittle : see Lick v. i b, and 
Swallow v. 

1480 Caxton Myrr. xi. xv. 100 The spyttle of a man fast- 
yng sleeth comynly the spyncoppe & the tode yf it touche 
them. 1330 Palsgr. 274 Spyttell that cometh out of the 
mouthe, crachat, saliue. 1594 T.B.La Pnmaud. Fr, Acad. 
II. 97 Although spittle be but an excrement andsuperfiuitie, 

. .yet it is not vnprofitable, because it wetteth and moysten- 
eth the tongue. 1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. ix. 103 Their 
gums are seen with their teeth, their spittle slavering forth. 
1673 Phil. Treats. VIII. 6152 When he treats of the Tast, he 
well considers.. the nature of the Spittle. 1710 J. Clarke 
tr. Rohault's Nat. Philos. (1729) 1 . 169 Those [bodies] that 
are perfectly dry or hard, have no Taste 'till they are mixed 
with our Spittle. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. II. vu. 84 
The priest touched his mouth and ears with spittle. 184* 
Lane Arab. Nts. 1 . 96 He put his finger to his mouth, and 
moistened it with his spittle. *862 j. F. Campbell Tales 
W, Highl. 111,270 Under cats, and dogs, and men’s spittle, 
b. Sc. A quantity of saliva ejected at one time. 
1722 Ramsay Three Bonnets iii. 20 His floor was a' tobacco 
spittles. 179. W. Simson in Poets of Ayr. (1910) 34 Scots 
rhyme then, though prime then, Will no’ be worth a spittle. 
1822 Galt Sir A. Wylie xxi, A gauze gown.. spoilt with a 
spittle, or ony other foul thing out of the mouth of man. 
f 2 . a. Spittle of the sun , gossamer. Obs.— 1 
1374 Hyll Weather viii, Many long webbes (which some 
call the spittle of the Sun) driving In theatre, declare winde, 
or a tempest to folow, 

+ b. spittle of the stars, honey-dew; nostoc. Obs. 
x 377 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. iv. (1586) 180 b, Hony 
dewe,..a certaine spittle of the starres. 1636 T. White 
Peripatet. Instit. 148 When any such matter is found in the 
Fields, the very Countrey-men cry it fell from Heav’n and 
the Starres, ana, as I remember, call it the Spittle of the 
Starres. 1637 S. Purchas Pol. Flying-Ins. 133 Pliny 
affirmed the Hony-dew to bee either the sweat of the 
heaven, or the slaver or spittle of the staxs. 

3 . The frothy secretion of an insect. Cf. Cuokoo- 

SPIT, -SPITTLE. 

x8si Clare Fill. Minstr. I. 135 Insects of mysterious 
birth . . Hid in knots of spittle white. 

4. Special Combs. : spittle-ball, a ball of 
chewed paper wet with saliva; + spittle-bishop, 
a Roman Catholic bishop (in allusion to the use 

80 


SPITTLE. 


SPLASH. 


of spittle in baptism) ; spittle-fly, -insect, V.S. 
an insect forming, or bred in, a frothy secretion ; 
t spittle-wort, pellitory, Anacyclus Pyrethrum. 

*555 Philpot in Strype Eccl. Mem . (1721) HI. App. 159. 
I have ben six tymes in examination, twice before the 
spitell bishopes. 1580 Blundevil Horsemanship iv. 43 b, 
Piretbum, otherwise called of some Spittlewort, 1885 
Leland Brand-new Ballads (ed. 2) 4 As in country schools 
the uicbins cast each one a spittle-ball, 

Spi'ttle ,^- 3 Now dial. Forms: 1 , 3-4 spitel 
(3 sputel), 5 spytelle, -yll, 6 spitil, 6-7 spittell ; 
4 spitle, 7 - spittle. [OE. spitel (in the combs. 
hand-, wdd- spitel), related to Spit sb. 2 and&. 3 ] 

1. A spade or small spade ; a spud. 

a 1100 Gere/a in Anglia IX. 263 Spade, scofle, wadspitel. 
12.. [implied in Spittle-staff]. 133. in Cal. Inq. post 
Mortem C1909) VII. 422 [Thirty] spitles [for digging turfs in 
the maish]. 1334-5 Ely Sacr. Rolls II. 69 In tij ferr. emp. 
pro spitel, 6*. 1483 Cath. Angl. 356/1 A Spytelle, spata, 
1514 Hist. Monad. St. Peter, Glouc. (Rolls) III. Introd. 
p. xl, Staves and knives, shovils, spitils, and mattockes. 
1570 Richmond. Wills (Surtees) 228 One spittell, ij prig- 
netts, xij‘. *617 Shuttleiuorlhs' Acc. (Chetham Soc.) 226 
Hen. Grymsbaye, for a spittle of iron and steele, xiiijA 1675 
Hereford Dice. Reg. (MS,), Digging with a small spade or 
spittle in his Garden. 1788 W. H. Marshall Yorksh. II. 
355 Spittle , a spaddle, or little spade. 1B28- in many dial, 
glossaries. 

2. A hoe or scraper. 

*833 Scoreby Farm Rep. ox in Hush. (L.U.K.) III, The 
giound..was kept tolerably clean by the spittle and hand 
hoe. Ibid., This plantation has been kept perfectly clean 
with the spittle or Dutch hoe. 1855 [Robinson] Whitby 
Gloss., Spittle, an iron blade fixed across the end of a staff 
for scraping a shop floor in muddy weather. 

3. A baking implement ; a shovel or peel 

1838 Holloway Prov. Diet., Spittle, a board used in 
turning oat cakes. 1876-83 in Yks. and Lane, glossaries. 

4 . alirib. and Comb., as spittle-fork, -maker, 
-spade. See also Spittle-staff. 

14.. Tundale's Vis. 724 Summe had..nawg[ei]es, Cul- 
torus, syjms kene wytall, Spytyll-forkus he sowlys to fall. 
x6ox Holland Pliny 1 . 608 Let there bee then either a small 
fuirow rased along just through the middest of the shaddow 
wi th a spittle spade, or the point of some hooke. 1881 Instr. 
Census Clerks (1885) 43 Spittle Maker (Spade Handle). 

Spittle (spit’l), v. L rare. Also 4 spitel. fin 
early use f. Spit v 2 + -le ; later f. Spittle sb. 2 J 

1. intr. To eject spittle ; to spit. 

c 1340 Nominate (Skeat) 154 F[e mute] coupe pur vn muche, 
W[oman] spitelith for a flie. *876 Robinson Whitby Gloss. 
182 It was once the custom ‘to spittle’ at the name of the 
Devil in church. 

2. trans. To make foul with spittle. 

1596 Nashe Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart) III. 31 To 
helpe his bedred stuffe to limpe out of Powles Churchyard, 
that else would haue laine vnreprivably spittled at the 
Chandlers. 

Spittle, 0.2 rare. [f. Spittle rft. 3 ] trans. 
To dig (in), to pare, etc,, with a spittle. Hence 
Spi'ttling vbl. sb. 

17*7 S. Switzer Praot. Gard. 158 Dig it into the ground, 
but not deep, only just spittle it in, as gaidiners term it. 
x8o7 T. Rwdge View Agnc.Glouc.ys5 About the beginning 
of June, . . they [re. plants] are ‘ spittled ', that is, the work- 
man, with a.. small spade, turns over the surface mould 
carefully between every plant. Ibid. 156 Spittling generally 
costs a guinea and a half an acre. 1828 Carr Craven Gloss., 
Spittle, to pare off the suiface of the ground. 

Spittle-house, -man : see Spittle sb. 1 5. 

+ Spi ttler. Obs,- 1 [f. Spittle ri.i] = Hos- 
pitallbb a or 3. 

a 1530 Image Hypocr. 1 v. 200 in Skelton's Wks. (184^) II. 
441/2 Some he Templers And Exemplers, Some be Spiders, 
And some be Vitlets. 

Sjii'ttle-staff. Now dial. [f. Spittle sb. 2 } 
A kind of spade or digging implement. 

xa.. Ancr. R. 384 ?if eax ne kurue, ne (ie spade [v.rr. 
spitel staf, sputel stef] ne dulue. 1605 Knaresb. Wills 
(Surtees) I. 252 To Marmaduke Coghill one spitbell [fie] 
staffe and one iron appell craddell. 1676 Hatton Corr. 
(Camden) I. X33 One came behind Mr. Downs and with a 
spittle staff cleft his scull. x866 Brogden Prov. Lines., 
Spittle-staff, a spud, used for stubbing thistles. 1877- hi 
Line, and Durh. glossaries. 

+ Spittly, a. Obs. rare- 0 . [f. Spittle sb. 2 } 
Marked by the presence of spittle. 

x6ix Cotgr., Salivdl, spittlie, slimie. Ibid., Saliveux , 
spittlie, slauering. 

Spittoon (spit«*n). Also spitoon. [f. Spit 
v. 2 y - 00 N.] A receptacle for spittle, usually a 
round flat vessel of earthenware or metal, some- 
times having a cover in the form of a shallow 
funnel with an opening in the middle. 

1840 in Thornton Anter. Gloss, s.v., A well-dressed gentle- 
man picked up a China spittoon. 1841 Dickens Bam. 
Rttdge x. Not at all particular on the subject of spittoons. 
X851 N. Hawthorne in J. Hawthorne Hawthorne 4 his 
Wife (1885) I- 4 2 ° There were spittoons, .at equal distances 
up and down the broad entries. t888 W. R. Carles Life 
in Korea ii. 21 One or two small brass spittoons were on the 
floor. 

Spituose, Spitus, varr. Spitous a. Obs. 

t Spi’ty, a. Obs,— 1 In 5 spyty. [ad. MDu. 
spitich (Du. spijtig), i. spit Spite sb.} Spiteful. 

148s Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 101 What many a spyty 
worae haue ye brought forth wyth false lesyngis. 

II Spits (spits). [G. (also spitshund), special 
use of spits pointed, peaked.] A species of dog 
having a very pointed muzzle ; a Pomeranian dog. 
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1845 Zoologist III. 1104 The prevalence of the^ Spitz in 
Europe would readily account for such a combination. 1883 
Cent. Mag. Apr. 911/1 Madonna was occupied with a spitz, 
holding it at one minute and pulling it by the taii the next. 

Spitz -devil, [f. Spit sb. 2 or v. 2 Cf. the variant 
spitting-devil.} A small sputtering fire-ball made 
from wetted gunpowder. Also ellipt. spits. 

1880 Carnegie Prod. Trap, 15 Light it, and place it in 
the hole instead of the spitz. Ibid. 16 After_having made 
a ‘ spitz devil ’, as we called it at school, light it in the hole. 
Spi3t(e: see Spiqht. 

Spla-board. [? f. Splat a. or v. 1 } (See quot.) 

c 1850 Rudirn. Nccoig. (Weale) 15 1 Spin-boards, boards 
or planks fixed to an obtuse angle, to throw tho light into 
the filling-room of a magazine. 

Spla’clmoid, a. Bot. [f. mod.L. Splachn-um 
(Linnaeus), ad. Gr. atrXarfxyov (Dioscorides), some 
moss or lichen.] Characteristic of, related to, 
Splachnwn, a genus of mosses of elegant form and 
colour. 

1833 Hooker in f. E. Smith's Eng. Flora V. 1. 6 So re- 
markable a plant as this [CEdipodium], with a splachnoid 
habit. Ibid, 17 As in all the splachnoid family. x866 Treas. 
Bot,, Tayloria, a remarkable genus of splachnoid mosses. 

Spla’cknuck. Also splacnuno. [Invented 
by Swift. ] An imaginary animal of Brobdingnag ; 
a strange animal or person. 

1726 SwirT Gulliver it. ti, That my master had found a 
strange animal in the field, about the bigness of a splacknuck. 
1807 W. Irving Salmag, (18x1) I. 68 Philadelphians gave the 

P reference to racoon and splacnuncs. 1820 Examiner 626/1 
n the grip of the farmer at Botley we accordingly leave this 
reverend splacknuck. i842Tbnnyson in H. Tennyson Mem. 
(1897] I. vii. 180 Your modem ladies shriek at a pipe as if 
they saw a ‘ splacknuck ’. 

f Splai’tmg, vbl. sb. Obs. [Of obscure origin : 
cf. Splat v. 2 , and shoulder-splate.} (See quot.) 

1580 Blundevil Horsemanship v. 52 Of splaiting of the 
shoulder. This commeth by some dangeious sliding or slip- 
ping, whereby the shoulder parteth from the breast, and so 
leaves an open rift.. in the flesh and film next under the 
skin. [Hence in Topsell (1607) and Phillips (1658-96), as 
Splayting ; Kersey (1706), etc., as Splaying .] 

t Splanade, obs. form of Esplanade. 

Cf. obs. G. splanade, WFlem. spleuade. 

1683 [see Esplanade 2]. 1737 [a. Bbrington] Mem . G. de 
Lucca (1738) 82 Where the break of the Hill made that 
agreeable Splanade, there stood an ancient Pyramid. 
Sp lanchni c (splse'qknik), a. and sb. A'nat. 
Also 7 -niok, splanoknick. [ad. med. or mod.L. 
splanchnic-us , ad. Gr. atr\ayxyiK&s, i. oir\ayx V0V * 
usn. pi. av\ay\ va > the inward parts, esp. the heart, 
lungs, liver, and kidneys. So F. splanchnique.} 
A. adj. 1. a. Situated in, connected with, the 
viscera or intestines. Freq. in splanchnic neroe{s. 

X694 Westmacott Script. Herb. 49 It most sharply irrit- 
ating the Splancknick fibres . . compels . .serosities to be cast 
out. 1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Auat. 536 Of the splanchnic 
nerves. These nerves are two in number, and distinguished 
into great and small. 183a Owen Mem. Pearly Nautilus 
63 The splanchnic veins from the liver, ovary, gizzard, &c. 
1845 Todd & Bowman Phys. Anat. II, 137 The great 
splanchnic nerve arises by separate roots. 1870 Flower 
Osteol. Mamin. ii. g There are also certain bones called 
splanchnic, being developed within the substance of some 
of the viscera. 

b. Occupied by the viscera (esp. in splanchnic 
cavity) ; of a visceral character. 

1830 R. Knox Biclard's Anat, 39 The splanchnic cavity 
of the trunk is divided into two by. .the diaphragm. *851 
Rep. Brit. Assoc. XX, 219 A space intervenes,., to designate 
which the term ‘ peritoneal ’, or 1 splanchnic ’, may be used 
with perfect anatomical proprie ty. x88x Jml. Microsc. Sci. 
Jan. 73 The two layers of the mesoblast, somatic and 
splanchnic. 1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 394 This appears 
to take place chiefly in the splanchnic aiea. 

2. Affecting, pertaining or relating to, the 
viscera. 

x68x Willis Operat. Med. n. ii. 89 Splanchnick rente, 
dies or those which respect the bowels of the lower Belly. 
1822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) V. 307 In Splanchnic 
Obesity, the encumbered viscera are more or less buried in 
beds of fat. 1874 Coucs Birds N.W, 592 Other minor 
points of splanchnic details. 

B. sb. A splanchnic nerve. Chiefly in pi. 

1840 G. V. Ellis Anat. 360 The great splanchnic, .is a 
laige white nerve,.. which descends to the diaphragm. 2877 
Dickinson Diabetes 17 After division of the splanchnics 
which are in the direct line of hepatic innervation. 

So f Spla-ncltnical a. Obs. rare. 
x68i tr. Willis' Rem. Mtd. Wks. Vocab., Splanchnical , 
belonging to the spleen. 1702 Phil. Trans. XXIII. 1582 
Those generated in the . . Guts, beget Cholical, Splanchnical, 
Hypocondriacal Pains. 

Splancb.no- (splse’qknti), combining form of 
Gr. cr-rrKdyxvov (see Splanchnic a.), occurring in a 
few terms of Anat. and Path, relating to the viscera, 
as Splancbno’gxaphy (see quot.), Splanch.no- 
pleu-ial a., pertaining to fie splanchnopleure. 
Splamobnopleure, one of the two layers or divi- 
sions of the mesoblast Splanohnopleu'xio a., 
— splanchnopleural. Splandmopto’siB, a down- 
ward displacement of the viscera. Splanclmo- 
Bke-letal a,, relating or belonging to the visceral 
skeleton. Splanchnoske leton, the visceral skele- 
ton, consisting of hard or bony parts developed 
in the viscera or sense-organs. Splanolino'tomy 
(see quot,). 


1849 Craig, *Splanchnography, an anatomical description 
of the viscera. x888 Rolleston & J ackson A Him. Life 6 14 
Testes and ovaries aie formed by the growth of ’’splanchno- 
pleural coelomic-epithelium. 1875 Huxley in Encycl. Brit. 
II. 53/2 The splitting of the mesoblast into two layers, a 
# splanchnopleure and a somatopleure. x888 pml. Microsc. 
Set. XXVIII. in The lower end lies.. between the soma- 
topleure and splanchnopleure. xgoo Nature 12 Apr. 560 
The appearance, in the development in the vascular system, 
of a *sp!anchnopleuric subintestinal vein. 1898 AUbutt's 
Syst . Med. V. 486 These practices, as he alleges, lead in a 
considerable percentage of women to “splanchnoptosis. 1848 
Owen Homologies Vert. Skeleton in The bones.. are,, 
entitled to rank . . in the category of sense-capsules or 
* *splanchno-skeletal * pieces. Ibid. 114 The bones or parts 
of the *splanchno-skeleton. X875 Encycl. Brit. I. 820/1 In 
man, the teeth being excluded, there is neither exo- nor 
splanchno-skeleton, but only an endo-skeletou. *851 Dun. 
glison Med. Lex., *Splanchnotomy , dissection or anatomy 
of the viscera. 

Splanchnology (splaegknp-lodsi). [See prec. 
and -logy. So F. splanchnologie.} 

1. The scientific study of the viscera. 

X706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Splanchnology , a Discourse, 
Treatise, or Description of the Entrails of a Humane Body. 
1796 Southey Lett. fr. Spain (1799) 477 The three exer- 
cises.. shall be upon Myology, Neurology, and Splanchno- 
logy. 1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat . 8 Angiology. . . Adeno- 
logy... Splanchnology. 1897 Catal. Yale Umv. 293 Ex- 
animations at the end. . of the second year upon Angeiology, 
Neurology and Splanchnology. 

2. The visceral system. 

1842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 57/1 His personal observations 
made on the osteology and splanchnology of the animal. 
1854 Badham Halieut. 162 His luxurious ancestors.. had 
beaked and clawed at pleasure the whole splanchnology of 
the giant Tityus. 1874 Cou es Birds N. W, 592 The splanch- 
nology of the four differs more extensively. 

Hence Splandmologfical a . ; Splauchnologist. 

1727 Bailey (vol. II), Splauchnologist, a Describer or 
Treater of the Bowels. 1886 Encycl. Bnt. XX. 436/1 
Three orders, distinguished chiefly by osteological and 
splanchnological characters. 

Splasb (splsej), sbP [f. Splash ».i] 

1. A quantity of some fluid or semi-liquid sub- 
stance dashed or dropped upon a surface. 

1736 Ainsworth i, A splash, or spiatch of dirt 1818 
Todd, Splash, wet or dirt thrown up from a puddle [etc.]. 
1833 Loudon Encycl. Archit . § 542 The shapes of the 
patches will be further'altered by the addition of each splash 
of colour. 1863 Baring-Gould Iceland 120 The snow was 
blotched with large splashes of blood. 1879 ‘ E. Garrett ’ 
House by Works I. 185 A Turkey rug.. lay on the stone 
floor,., befouled with splashes of grease and dirty water, 
b. spec. (See quot.) 

1813 Montagu Suppl. Omith. Diet. A a 3 b, Where the 
fowler perceives perforations made by the bill of a Woodcock, 
. .or the mutings, called the splash. 

o. The fragmentary metal resulting from the 
shattering of bullets upon impact. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 22 Sept. 5/2 Several sheep., had been 
poisoned by swallowing minute portions of bullets— the 
‘splash ’—which lay scattered on the grass. 1887 Daily 
News 25 Oct. 4/7 He granted an injunction .. to use the 
other target in a way that would cause bullets or splashes 
of bullets to fall upon the plaintiff's land. 

d. Avter. A body of water suddenly released 
in order to carry down logs. 

a Lumberman's Gaz. 23 Aug., Some of these, .logs may 
1 y be moved by a splash to have been made at Little 
'Falls dam. 

2. colloq A striking or ostentatious display, ap- 
pearance, or effect; something in the nature of 
a sensation or excitement ; a dash : a. In the 
phrases to make , or cut , a splash. 

x8o6 Surr Winter in Lond, IX. 91 Three of my old school- 
fellows at Eton, who were very clever, and cut a splash 
in the * Microcosm 1824 Lady Granville Lett. (1894) I. 

287 , 1 expect our drum to make a great splash. 1842 Lover 
Handy Andy xvii, A band is all very well for making a 
splash in the first procession. 1890 Sped. 14 June 839/1 
Distinction shows itself without making a splash, without 
calling attention to itself, 
b. Jn other contexts. 

xSxo Splendid Follies III. x88 Many a demirep lounges in 
Tom’s curricle for a splash through the city. 1863 Fon- 
blanque Tangled Skein II. 33 What a grand splash you 
had on the 31st 1 We saw it all in the ‘ Illustrated ’. 1885 
Daily Tel. 28 Dec. (Encycl. Diet.), Enable him to have a 
rattling good splash for it somehow— break or make, 
o. Without article : Sensation, excitement. 
x8g9 Westm. Gaz. 5 Dec. 3/1 That last speech of his caused 
enough splash for some time to come. 

3. The act or result of suddenly and forcibly 
striking or dashing water or other fluid ; the sound 
produced by this. 

18x9 Shelley Cyclops 19 All my boys, .with splash and 
strain Made white with foam the green and purple sea. 
184a Lover Handy Andy xi, Billy made all the splash he 
couid in the water as Murphy lifted the fish to the sur- 
face. i898_ Watts-Dunton Ay twin xiv. iv, And hark ! that 
pebble which falls into the water with a splash, 
fig. 1834 Southey Doctor xii. (1864) II. 2x3 Popularity 
[is] a splash in the great pool of oblivion, 
b. ellipt. A splash-net 

1855 * G Idle * Hints Shooting fy Fishing [232 The Splash 
Net. Ibid.] 235 To use the splash advantageously at night, 
the tide and weather must both be in your favour. 

4. The act, result, or sound of water falling or 
dashing forcibly upon something. 

1832 De la Beche Geol. Man, (ed. 2) 83 This water being 
apparently derived from the drain of the mountains behind, 
and the splash of the sea. 1847 Tennyson Princ, 1. 214 The 
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splash and stir Of fountains spouted up and showeringdown. 
*885 L'pool Daily Post 1 May 4/0 what if days of foggy 
drizzle alternate with days of steady splash ? 

5. A large or irregular patch of colour or light. 
183a T. Brown Bk. Butter/ 1 . <$■ M. (1834) 1 . 197 In Papilio 
agala this silver is disposed in distinct splashes, or spots. 
1856 in A. J. C. Hare Two Noble Lwes( 1893) II. 88 C. wore 
his . .uniform, which made such a splash of gold that we were 
quite fine enough. 1883 Stevenson Silverado Sg. 253 [The 
light] fell in a great splash upon the thicket. 1897 Ld. E. 
Hamilton Outlaws of Marches iii. 24 A bright bay. .with a 
great white splash on its forehead. 

b. A variety of the domestic pigeon. Also 
attrib ., as splash bird , cock, tumbler. 

1854 Poultry Chron. 1 . 332/1 For the best pair of Almond, 
or Splash Tumblers. Ibid., What is a Splash, but an Al- 
mond-bred bird? 1867 Tegetmeier Pigeons i?o It is no 
easy matter to lay down certain rules for matching Splashes, 
or indeed any other coloured birds. 1879 !*• Wright Pigeon 
Keefer 1x2 These . . included Almonds, Splashes, . . black 
Splash cock, and red cock. 

0. slang. (See quot.) 

1865 Slang Diet. 242 Splash, complexion powder used by 
ladies to whiten their necks and faces. 

Splash (splcej), sb 2 [Alteiation of Plash s6X, 
probably by association with prec. and next.] A 
shallow pool. 

1760 Hutton Dial. Storth Amside 1 . 37 (E.D.D.), A 
lile splash o’ water o th bare sand. x8oa Montagu Ornith. 
Diet. N 3, The nest, .is placed on a tump or dry spot, near 
a splash or swampy place. 18*3 E. Moor Suffolk Words , 
Splashes, shallow accumulations of water from wintiy wet, 
in the low parts of meadows or marshes. *893 ‘Son op 
the Marshes’ (D. Jordan) Forest Tithes 194 The beauti. 
ful giey and white gulls, resting in and around the clear 
shallow splashes. 

Splash (splEef) , v. 1 [Alteration of Plash v. 2 ] 

I. trans. 1, To bespatter, to wet or soil, by 
dashing water, mud, etc. 

1722-7 Boyer Diet. Royal r. s.v. Rejailltr, He splashed his 
Face with Dirt. 1755 Johnson, Splash, to daub with dirt in 
great quantities. 1708 W. Hutto n Family of Hutton 98 Our 
trooper dismounted, and cast a large stone with design to 
splash her. 18x8 J.W. Choker in C. Papers 8 Dec. (1884) I. xat 
We ride together, and in the dirty roads splash one another. 
1861 Geo. Eliot Silas M. hi, You'll, .get back home at eight 
o’clock, splashed up to the chin. x8ax Farrar Darkn. <5- 
Dawn iv, The slaves . . were splashing his face with the water 
of the fountain. 

b. To stain, mark, or mottle with irregular 
patches of colour or light. Chiefly in pa. pple. 

1833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. § 542 The surface of the wall 
to be splashed must be well seasoned, and perfectly dry. 
x86s Gosse Land # Sea (1874) 32 Two eggs of a dirty white, 
mottled and splashed with brown. 1890 E. H. Barker 
Wayfaring in France igi Where the sunny grass was 
splashed by the dark shadows of cy pi esses. 

2. To cause (a liquid or semi-liquid substance) 
to fly about ; to scatter, throw up or about, with 
some force or commotion. 

1762 Lloyd Ep. Churchill Poems 191 Where the mock 
female shrew and hen-peck’d male Scopp’d rich contents 
from either copious pail, . . And dash’d and splash’d the 
filthy grains about. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xxii, The 
few children made a dismal cheer, as the carriage, splashing 
mud, drove away. 1859 Habits of Gd. Society v. 224 You 
must carefully turn the joint so as not to splash the gravy. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. 191 The liquid is. .so splashed about 
that it falls in drops. 

fig. 1824 Landor Imag. Conv. Wks. 1846 1 . 189 Juvenal., 
stamps too often, and splashes up too much filth, 
b. Jig. To write down carelessly or quickly. 

1897 Daily News a Mar. 3/5, I witnessed many other 
scenes like the ones which I have rapidly splashed down for 
yon upon paper. 

3. To cause (something) to dash or agitate a 
liquid, esp. so as to produce a sound. 

1879 Froude Csesar xix. 319 Splashing their oars, and 
making as much noise as possible. 1889 Mrs. Lynn Linton 
Thro' Long Night 1 . 1. ii. ao Sly may . .splash his spatulous 
fingers in rose-water. 

4. To make (one’s way) with splashing. 

ter 830 W. Irving Knickerbocker iii. v. § 5 The .. little 
vessel ploughed and splashed its way up the Hudson. 1890 
Doyle White Company xxviii, Through this the horses 
splashed their way. 

II. intr. 6 . To cause dashing or noisy agitation 
of a liquid; to move or fall with a splash or 
splashes. 

17x5 Prior Down-Hall 47 Pray get a Calesch, That in 
Summer may Bum, and in Winter may Splash. x8x8 Scott 
Rob Roy xxxi, The heavy buiden splashed in the dark-blue 
waters. 1843 Le Fevre Life Trav. Phys.lll. hi. ix. 194 
In order to reward myself. . I splashed away in a bath. 1884 
Marshalls Tennis Cuts 271 Where the startled wild fowl 
splash in Sludgeboro’s lagoons and marshes. 

b. With preps, or advs. implying movement. 
x8i8 Scott Br. Lamnt . xxiv, In to the water we behoved 
a’ to splash, heels ower head. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, 1. 
vh. xi, Poor Weber went splashing along, close by the .Royal 
carriage. 1862 Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. Hallib. Troub. 1. i, To 
splash through the wet streets.. was an expedition rather 
agreeable to Francis, xooa Belloc Path to Rome 300 
Through the.. rain I splashed up the main street, 

o. To use a splash-net. 

1855 ‘ C. Idle ’ Hints Shooting f Fishing 234 When it is 
intended to continue splashing during the night, the net must 
be feken in carefully. 

6 . Of liquids : To dash or fly in some quantity 
and with some degree of force. 

1735 Diet. Arts ft Set. II. s.v. Foliating , So that the amal- 
gam, when you pour it in, may not splash. 1827 Faraday 
Chew. Manip, vii. (1842) 218 A few particles may splash 


upon the hotter parts of the retort 1871 R. Ellis tr. 
Catullus lxiv. 185 Nowhere open way, seas splash in 
circle around me. x88o Trans. Seistnol. Soc. Japan 1 . 11. 
22 The manner in which water was observed to splash out 
of wash-hand basins, 
b. Const, up. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. iii. 1. vii!, Redhot balls.. ‘filled 
internally with oil of turpentine which splashes up in (lame ’. 
1851 Mrs. Browning Casa Guidi Wind. 11. 539 Heroes' 
blood Splashed up against thy noble brow in Rome. 

7. Of bullets : To throw off fragments on striking 
an object. 

1894 Westm. Gas. 1 June 4/2 The bullet struck just slightly 
above the place and then ‘ splashed ’, as it is genei ally called. 

Splash., v. 2 dial. [Alteration of Plash za 1 ] 
trans. To pleach (a hedge). 

X828 Carr Craven Gloss . , Splash, to cut and trim hedges. 
1854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss., To splash a hedge, is 
to. cut away the rough wood.. and lay in the smooth, trim- 
ming it up on the ditch side. X899 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. 
x Mar. 93 On well managed farms most hedges are splashed 
about tne month of August. 

t Splash, obs. dial. var. of Splice v. 

1672 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 338 For splashing the bell-ropes, 
4 d. [Cf. Splicing vbl. sb. 1 , quot. 1324-5.] 

Splash (splEeJ), adv. [The stem of Splash za 1 ] 
In a splashing manner; with a splash or splashing 
sound. 

1795 Scott William Helen xlvii, Tramp I tramp I along 
the land they rode, Splash 1 splash ! along the sea. 1841 
Lytton Ni. <$■ Mom. v. i, The full flood of sound, .came 
splash upon him. 1893 Outing XXVI. 30/2 Spat-spat, 
splash 1 they fell. 

Splash-, the stem of Splash vX, occurring in 
some combs., as splash-and-dash a., making 
much fuss and show; splash-dash adv., in a 
headlong manner; splash-net, a small fishing- 
net; hence splash-netting vbl. sb. ; splash-paper, 
paper coloured in irregular patches; splash- 
work, spatter-work. 

Also, In recent use, splash lubrication, method, system, 
etc., a method of keeping machinery oiled by regular 
splashing of oil from a receptacle. 

1830 Galt Laurie T. n. vii. (1849) 63 Very unlike the or- 
dinary “splash and dash ways of young men in a hurry to 
be rich. 1807 W. Irving Salving. (1824) 74 On they push, 
“splash-dash, mud or no mud. 1853 1 C. Idle ’ Hints Shoot- 
ing <5- Fishing 232 The “Splash Net X893 Daily Tel. 
14 Dec. 3/x Preparations for splash-net fishing. 1901 Scots- 
man 4 Mar. zo/i The “splash-netting is carried on in shallow 
water. x8txA rt Bookbinding 50 It will . .have a fine effect 
when colouring “splash paper, marbling edges, etc. 1707 
Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) II. 28 Miss could 
play a few marches, . . make fillagTee and “splash-work. 1891 
Melbourne Argus 16 May 13/5 The picture seems to have 
been made in the way splashwork is done. 

Splash-board. Also splashboard, [f. prec.] 

1. A guard or screen in front of the driver’s seat 
on a vehicle, serving to protect him, or others 
sitting beside him, from being splashed with mud 
from the horse’s hoofs. Also in fig. context. 

1842 Dickens Amer. Notes (1850) 91/2 He takes a rein in 
each hand;. .and dances on the splashboard with both feet. 
x86o Thackeray Round. Papers, Late Gt Viet., I was his 
conscience, and stood on the splash-board of his triumph-car. 
*86x G. M. Musgkavb By-Roads 75 Our fast mare.. had 
nearly pitched me on to the splashboard. 1894 Baring- 
Gould Kitty Alone II. 10a Pepperill fastened it to the 
splashboard, and drove on. 

2. A hoard fixed over or beside a wheel to in- 
tercept splashings, 

1850 Holtzappfel Turning III. 1297 A splash-board is 
fixed behind the wheel, to catch the water thrown off. by 
centrifugal force. 1902 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 31 May 1341/2 It 
is fuither recommended that for the wet spinning rooms., 
modified splashboards should be obligatory. 

3. Naut. A screen above the deck-line. 

1907 C. D. Stewart Partners of Providence vi, The splash- 
board stood up in front of the wheel like a back-yard fence, 
zpxa J. Masefield Dauber v, A sea Washed them both in, 
over the splashboard. 

Splashed (splasft), ppl. aX [f. Splash vX] 

1. Marked with splashes or irregular patches of 
colour. 

1765 Treat, Dom. Pigeons 56 In decline of life they as 
gradually decrease, till they become sometimes a mottled, 
splashed, or whole colour. X854 Poultry Chron. 1 , 124 Only 
tipped with black, or with splashed and smudgy feathers. 
1858 Skyring Builder's Prices 05 Imitation granite, or 
splashed woik. x88a Pail Mall G. 21 June xo/x A globular 
vase of splashed crimson and purple crackle. 

2. Wet, soiled, or stained with splashes of water, 
mud, or the like. 

*837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. in. 1. vii, O ye hapless dulled* 
bright Seigneurs, and hydrophobic splashed Nankeens. 
1838 Froude Hist. Eng. III. 126 As the multitude rocked 
to and fro, a splashed rider spurred through the streets. 
x8gx C. James Rom. Rigmarole 167 Two or three splashed 
and booted men stood round about, staring at me. 

Splashed (splaejt), ppl. aX [f. Splash a. 2 ] 
Pleached ; secured or strengthened by pleaching. 

x886 Field 23 Jan. 96 fx A high splashed fence on a bank, 
reminding one more of Dorsetshire than Wilts, emptied no 
less than four saddles. 1890 Blackw. Mag. Oct. 459 No 
cattle can storm a moorland splashed bank. 

Splasher 1 (splse jar). [£ Splash vXl 

1. a. A guard placed over or beside a wheel to 
prevent splashing or accidental contact. 

11848 Q. Rev. Dec. 50 Cylinders, connecting-rods, splashers, 
leading and trailing wheels, &c.,..of which a locomotive I 
engine is composed. *873 in Knight Diet. Mech. 2279. I 


b. A splash-board. 

1887 United Service Gas, as June, A semi-state landau, 
with.. splasher in front, in place of the Salisbury boot or 
hammer cloth. 

2. A flat board strapped to the foot for walking 
on soft ground or mud. 

1839 H. C. Folkard Wild-Fowler 99 Immediately after 
the gun was fired, the fowler or his assistant had to put on 
splashers and proceed over the ooze. 1887 Chambers's Jrnl, 
IV. 2 Boys ana girls, .went out on them with ‘ splashers ’ on 
their feet to gather shellfish. . 

Spla’sher 2 . dial. [f. Splash za 2 ] An imple- 
ment used in pleaching ; a splashing-bill. 

x868 Daily News 26 Dec., She laid hold of a hedge 
splasher, . .and M'Quade got hold of an old cavalry sword. 
x88x in Evans Leic, Gloss. 

Spla shet. rare- 1 . <=> Plashet. 

1896 Q. Rev. Apr. 43s Many a meadow formerly.. full of 
soft splashets, is now, through subsoil drainage, sound 
and dry. 

Spla-shily, adv. [f. Splashy®. 2 ] In a splashy 
manner. 

1891 Blackw. Mag. CL. 626/2 It was a fruit-piece splashily 
painted. 

Spla*sMness. rare— 0 , [f. Splashy & 1] * Wateri- 
ness ’ (Bailey, 1727 , vol. II). 

Splashing (splae-Jig), vbl. sbX [f. Splash vX} 

1. The action of the verb, in various senses. 
1722-7 Boyer Diet. Royal, Splashing, t Action d'dclabons - 

ser. 1775 Ash, Splashing, . .the act of daubing with wet and 
dirt. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 111. 1. vii, There are marchings 
and wet splashings by steep paths. 1843 J. Coulter Adv. 
in Pacific ix. 1x4 A whole shoal of them [sharks] were mov- 
ing about, I suppose attracted by my splashing in the water. 
1886 W. J. Tucker E. Europe 14 Centring all was a foun- 
tain at piay, intermingling its musical splashings with the 
..song of birds. 

2. techn. (See quots.) 

1833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. § 542 Splashing Is a mode 
of colouring walls, which may be performed.. in water, in 
glutinous, or in oil, colours. Ibid., The object of splashing 
is either to imitate the lichens and weather stains of an old 
wall, or some particular kind of stone. 

8 . attrib. in splashing leather. 

1809 Sporting Mag. XXXIV. 200 The pole came out of 
the splashing leather. 

Spla shing, vbl. sb. 2 dial. [f. Splash za 2 ] 
Pleaching. Also splashing-bill , a pleaching-bill. 

1869 Blackmore Lorna D. xxxviii, The rampaits of ash, 
which is made by what we call ‘ splashing ’. 1890 Jrnl. R. 
Agric. Soc. Mar. 104 The work on well-established hedges is 
most quickly performed by a long-handled splashing-bill. 

Spla shing, ppl. a. [f. Splash v. ij 

1. Causing some stir or sensation; making some- 
thing of a display. 

xSao Creevey in C. Papers (1904) I. 326 We are now 
evidently going to have a splashing debate. 1850 W. P. 
Scargill Eng. Sk.-Bk. 4 The roystermg,. .splashing, dash- 
ing accomplishments of the country gentleman. x8o8 Westm. 
Gas. 24 Jan. 1/3 The fact. .does not. .diminish the danger 
of a splashing intervention in foreign affairs. 

2. Making or cansing a splash or splashes* 

1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. III. 25 A splashing rain 
drove us down into the cabin. 1883 Stevenson Silverado 
Sg. 1 It feeds in the springtime many splashing brooks. 
1889 Science-Gossip XX. V. 224, I unwittingly entered the 
drowsily splashing ferry-boat and leaped upon the quay. 

3. Of the nature of, suggestive of, a splash. 

1897 Allbutt's Syst.Med. IV 66 1 Mention must be made 
of tne splashing sounds which maybe produced by shaking 
the patient. 

Hence Spla'sMngly adv. 

1831 Trelaavny Adv. Younger Son Ixxv, I heard some- 
thing fall splashingly into the boat. 1882 E. O’Donovan 
Merv Oasis II. 107 Some heavy rain-drops fell splashingly. 

Spla shy, a. 1 [Alteration of Plashy aX Cf. 
Splash sb. 2 ] Full of shallow pools or puddles; 
wet and soft. 

*727 Bailey (vol. II.), Splashy, washy, wet, watery. 
X742 Richardson De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. II. 34 Not far 
from hence is Sedgmore, a watiy, splashy Place. i8ax 
Clare Vill. Minstr. II. 185 Winter leaves her splashy 
slough. 1847 C. Bronte Jane Eyre xxviii, £A light] lea me., 
through a wide bog; which, .was splashy and shaking even 
now, m the height of summer. x8oo Baker Wild Beasts I. 
195 Even at this season the ground was splashy beneath the 
heavy weight of our advancing line. 

Splashy (spl®"Ji), aX [f* Splash sbX or vX] 

1. Of a splashing character; falling, etc., with a 
splash or in splashes. 

1836 Dickens Lett, to W, Collins (1892) 56 We wallowed 
in an odd sort of dinner, which would have been splashy if 
it hadn’t been too sticky. 1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xvi. xi. 
IV. 431 Brown leaves, splashy rains, and winds moaning. 
1878 H. S. Wilson Alpine Ascents ii. 28 Rain dimpling 
with a thousand splashy drops the pools of water. 

2. Of sounds : Such as are made by a splash. 

1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge xx, One or two cranes,.. 

taking Aving with a rustling splashy flaff, glided silently past 
us. X885 Warren & Cleverly Wand. Beetle 34 How 
inseparable an association of these foreign rivers is the 
splashy whack of the battoir. 

3. Making a show or stir; attracting attention j 
sensational. 

1836 Marryat Midsh. Easy xxv, It's the yellow carriage 
of that old lady with her. .two splashy footmen 1 1848 Punch 
27 May 226/2 It is perfectly fair that this gentleman., 
should be enabled to make what is termed a 1 splashy ’ effect 
in civilised society. 

4. Done in splashes ; not even or regular. 

1880 Academy 11 Dec. 430/3 The fine, but splashy, sketches 
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..will rightly attract many admirers. 1884 Brit. Aim. 
Sf Conti. 167 His manner of handling is rather sketchy 
and splashy. *887 Ch. Times 7 Oct. 785/2 The organ 
accompaniment.. they complained of as being splashy and 
spasmodic. 

Splat, sb. [f. Splat ©.] A flat piece of wood, 
a flat bar or rail, esp. one forming the central part 
of a chair-back. 

1833 Loudon Encycl Archit. § sio8 Thesplats (the middle 
part of the hack, which either connects the top and bottom 
rails, or the two side styles) are carved. 1854 Miss Baker 
Nor thump l . Gloss., Splat, the rails or staves used for the 
framing of a chair. The flat steps of a ladder bear tlie same 
name, 1904 Burlington Mag. V. 382/1 The carving . . is 
peculiarly good, both in the splats and the front leg. 

+ Splat, v. Obs. Also 5 splatt, 5-6 splatte, 5 
(8-9) splate ; pa. pple. 5, 7 splat. [Obscurely re- 
lated to Splet ©. and Split©. Cf. also Splate ©.] 

1 . trans. To cut up, to split open ; esp. to dress 
(a pike) in this manner for cooking. 

In later use only as a traditional entry from listsfcf ‘ proper 1 
terms. 

c 1400 Laud Troy Bk, 14008 He layde him as brod & flat As 
is a pike when he is splat, a 1440 StrEglam. 490 To splatt 
the bore they wente fulle tyte, Ther was no knyfe that wolde 
bym byte, c 1450 Two Cookery-bks. 101 Take the pike, and 
roste hjm splat on a gredire. Ibid. 103 Take a tenche, and 
splat him, and roste him on a gredire. 1495 Act 11 Hen. 
VII, c. 23 § 1 Every suche fisshe shuld be splatted downe 
to ahandfull of the taille. 1313 Bk. Keruynge in Babees Bk. 
(1868) 265 Splatte that pyke. 1613 Markham Eng. Housew. 
11. ii. 57 A Gigget of Mutton which is the legge splatted 
and halfe part of the loine together. (1688 Holme Armoury 
in. 78 Splat that Pike. (Also in Phillips, Bailey, etc.) 1787 
Best Angling (ed. 2) x6g Splate a pike, cut him up. 1833 
Eraser's Mag XLVIII. 694 The reader will remember., 
that he gobbets trout,.. splates pike, ..and sides haddock.] 

2. Of a horse : To strain (the shoulder). 

Cf. Splaiting vbl. sb. 

. *6*4 Markham Cheap Hush. 1. 30 Theie be many infirm- 
ities which make a Horse halt, as..splatting the shoulder, 
shoulder pight, straines in ioynts, and such like. 

3. To spread out flat. 

16x3 W. Lawson Orch. 4- Gard. iii. (1623) 8 And where, or 
when, did you euer see a great tree packt on a wall 1 Nay, 
who did euer know a tree so vnkindly splat, come to age 1 
Splatch (splsetjj , sb. Now Sc. and U.S. [app. 
of imitative origin : cf. Splotch and Sc. sclatch .] 
A large or solid splash or spatter of mud, etc.; 
a large or glaring patch of colour. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 3 A great splatch of London dirt. 
*671 Skinner Etymol. Ling. AngL s v., A splatch of dirt. 
1823 Jamieson Sup pi., A splatch o' dirt, a clot of mud 
thiown up in walking or otherwise. 187a Black Adv. 
Phaeton xiii. 186 Behind us Kidderminster looked like a 
dusky red splatch in a plain of green. 1891 Columbus (Ohio) 
Disp. 20 Aug., Masses of ancient trees, thiough which 
splatches of color from thatch, tile or gable, hint of quiet 
village homes. 

Splatch, v. Sc. and U.S. [Cf. prec.] trans. To 
mark or diversify with, or as with, large splashes. 

x8as Jamieson Suppl., To splatch,. .to bedaub, to splash. 
*893 Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 17 Aug., It is amass of hills., 
splatched with knots of noble trees. 

Splatchy, a. [f. Splatch sb.] Marked or 
coloured in a splashy manner. 

1708 Sewel i, Splatchy, geblanket. 1722-7 Boyer Diet. 
Royal II, Splatchy, (painted, counterfeit,) fardt. 1910 Daily 
Chron. 26 Feb. 6/2 It is often supposed to imply something 
in the nature of a daub, vivid but splatchy. 

* 1 ” Splate, v. Obs.— 1 [Of obscure origin : cf. 
Splat ©. and Splaiting vbl. sb.] intr. To extend. 

C *44° P allad. on Husb. 11. 123 Thy vynys soil be not to 
molsh or hard,,. He splate [v.r, splatte] hit not to flat, but 
sumwhat lene. 

+ Spla tter, sbl Obs. [Irreg. f. Spatule or 
Spatcla.] A spatula. 

, *539 > n Vicary’s Anal, (1888) App. iii. 173 The surgeons , . 
in whyte cotes, with their bendes of whyte & Grene baw. 
dryke-wyse, & their splatters ouer thebende. 1363 T. Gale 
Antidot. u. 27 Continuallye styrrynge it wyth a splatter 
vntyll it bee colde. 161* Woodall Sttrg. Mate Wks. (1653) 

9 Spatulaes or splatters, .are most needful instruments to 
spread unguent, and emplaisteis withal. 1639 T. de Gray 
Compl. Horsem. 77 With your splatter spieaa it upon the 
place. 1636 Blount Glossogr, (1660), Spat,.. a. little slice or 
Splatter, wherewith Surgeons and Apothecaries use to spread 
their plaisters and salves. 

Spla tter, sb. Ki Sc. and U.S. [f. Splatter ©.] 

1 . A heavy or loud splash or spatter. 

*8*9 W. Tennant Papistry Stormed (1827) 56 Chariots 
and horse.hoofs round did scatter Scamander’s sand wi' 
spaurge and splattei. *894 Crockett Raiders xiii, (ed. 3) 
122 Then came a splatter of musketry up the passage. 

2. An irregular assemblage. 

*893 Advance (Chicago) 8 Aug. 192/2 [Boston] is a splatter 
of houses with lanes among them. 

Spla'tter,©. Chiefly r#a/,aud U.S. [Imitative.] 

1. intr. To splash continuously or noisily : a. 
Of persons, etc., in water or mud. 

*784-5 Ann. Reg. 324/2 We.. were, God knows how, but 
as merry as grigs, to think how we should splatter in the 
water. 1826 J. Wilson Nod, Ambr. Wks, 1855 I. 239 How 
engagingly delicate the virgin splattering along,.. draggle- 
tailed and with left leg bared to the knee-pan I 1834 Miss 
Baker Northampt, Gloss., Splattering, splashing about in 
water so as to make a noise. 1896 Crockett Grey Man. xii. 

85 A good many Craufords were already splattering like 
wounded waterfowl in the moss, 
b. Of water or other liquid. 

1884 Kendal Mercury # Times 26 Sept. 2/6 The water 
comes gurgling, then splattering down betwixt great masses 


of rock. 1897 Outing XXX. 381/1 To one side a stream 
tumbled over it the whole ten feet, and splattered into a 
little pool below. 

2. trans. To spatter or sputter (something) ; to 
cause to spatter. 

1783 Burns To W. Simpson Fostscr. xiii, Tho’ dull prose- 
folk latin splatter In logic tulzte. 1831 Blackw. Mag. 
XXIX, 70S Baser Helot still who ate up that loathsome lie, 
and splattered it out again ! 1807 Outing XXX. 132/2 It 
was a grateful summer shower that splattei ed the dust on 
the roaa. 

3. To bespatter or splash with something. 

1888 in Berkshire Gloss. 152. 1894 R. H. Davis Eng. 

Cousins 83 Their wives splattered with the mud of the Mile- 
End Roaa. 

4. Comb, in splatter-work (see qnot.). 

*897 Singer & Strang Etching, Engraving, etc. 124 
Splatter work, very customary in poster designing and other 
large lithographic pictures, is made by filling a snort bristle 
brush with lithographic ink, and drawing a knife or other 
edge across. 

Hence Splattered ppl. a. 

1803 A. Wilson Poems ft Lit. Prose (1876) II. 145 Through 
this deep swamp in splattered plight.. we laboured on. 
1882 Philadelphia Even. Star a May, There is a mascu- 
line run upon fancifully splattered shirtings. 
Spla'tterdash. rare. [See Spatterdash.] 
A long gailer or legging ; a spatterdash. 

1772 Nugent Hist. Fr. Gerund II. 261 White linen 
splatter- dashes with blue stripes beautiful to behold. x88x 
A. M‘ Lachlan in Edwards Mod. Sc. Poets Ser. 11. 261 His 
legs they were, .button'd upward to the knee Wi’ great drab 
splatter-dashes. 

Splatter&ock. U.S. [f. Splatter v. Cf. 
spatter-dock. ] The yellow pond-lily. 

1832 J. P. Kennedy Swallow B. xxv. (1872) 223 He does 
not fling away five hundred pounds., to maintain his title 
tO'H. bed of splatterdocks. x88. Harris in Goode A titer. 
Fishes (1888) 37 Large individuals are caught on the edges 
of the splatterdocks. 

t Spla tter-face. Obs.~ l [Alteration oiplatter- 
face : see Platter 1 b.] A broad flat face. 

*707 J.. Stevens tr. Queue do's Coin . Wks. (1709) 304 Good 
Mrs. Abigail.. said of me, That I had a splatter Face, like 
an over grown School-boy. 

Spla-tter-faced, a. Now dial. [Cf. prec.] 
Having a broad flat face. 

1707 J. Stevens ti. Quevedo's Com. Wks. (1709) 346 You 
splatter-fac'd Cully 1 1783 G. A. Bellamy Apology (ed. 3) 
I. 26 This goggle-eyed, splatter-faced, gabbart-mouthed 
wretch, is not my child 1 x86x Hughes Tom Brer.vn at 
Oxf. vi, A splatter-faced wench neither civil nor nimble 1 
1894 in Heslop Northwnbld. Gloss. 

t Splatter-footed, a. Obs.— 1 [Cf. prec. and 
platter-foot.] Having broad flat feet. 

1649 Quarles Virgin Widow 11, Go, ye weasel-snouted, 
addle-pated, buzzle-headed, splatter-footed Mooncalf. 

Splaw, a. rare. Now dial. Also 9 splaa. 
[CfT Splat toot.] Of feet : Splay ; clumsy. 

1767 Woman of Fashion I. xia [She] sat with her splaw 
Feet at a convenient Distance from each other ; the Toes 
turned in. x88x Isle of Wight Gloss. s.v. Splaa, I can’t get 
a shoe to fit your splaa foot. 

Splay (spiff 1 ), sb. Also 6-7 pi. splaies ; 6 
spleigh. [{. Splat ©. 1 ] 

1. Arch. ‘A return of work deviating from a 
right angle, generally applied to the bevelled 
jambs of windows and doors ' (Loudon). 

1307-8 in Gage Hist. Suffolk : Thingoe (1838) 147 Plaster- 
yng the beystales and the splaies. X587 Fleming Contn. 
Holinshed III. 1545/2 This sluse was composed with two 
arches, in length sixtie foot (besides the splaies). X604 in 
Willis & Clark Cambr, (1886) II, 492 For altering certenne 
pannelles of his worke for the splaies of y» greate wyndoes. 
1708 Phil. Trans. XXVI. 37 Part of the Copeing of the 
Splay of the Gabel-end it self was broken down. 1725 W. 
Halfpenny Sound Building 13 How to find the inward 
Edge AFB, so that it shall diminish gradually from nothing 
at the Crown F, to the Splay of the Jaums at the Springing 
AC and DB. 1833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. § 849 To cut 
all the rakes and splays, and all the chasings required for 
the lead flashings. 1833 W. Cory Lett, ff Jrnls, (1897) 63, 

I would carve the name of a man on each stone in the splays 
and lintels. 1876 T. Hardy Ethelberta xxxviii, The day. 
light.. scarcely reached further into Lord Mountclere’s 
entrance-hall than to the splays of the windows. 

atirib. 1669 in Willis & Clark Cambr . (x886) II. 558 There 
shalbe sufficient vpright iron barrs in all the lights of all the 
lower windowes,..to be sufficient iron splay barrs. 

b. The degree of bevel or slant given to the 
sides of an opening, etc. 

*860 W. L. Collins Luck ofLadysmede (1862) 1. 95 The 
hold splay of the window-sides, contrived so as to throw 
as much light as possible within. 1893 Reliquary Jan. 13 
The inner head stones are by far the larger, as the splay is 
considerable, 

Q. The outward spread of a bowl or cup. 

1874 H. H. Cole Catal. Ind. Art S. Kens. Mns. 138 The 
bowl has a good splay and a curved rim. 

+ 2. A spread or expanse g/ - boughs. Obs. 

*594 O. B. Quest. Prof. Concern, 7 b, You have spoken so 
daikely, that for the thick spleigh of boughes and broad 
IsauM of this tree, I cannot disceine your meaning. 

Splay, adv. and a. [f. prec., or after Splay- 
foot, -footed.] 

A. adv. a. = Splat-foot 3 . b. In an oblique 
manner; slantingly. Also ellipt, cut splay, bricks 
cut with a slope or slant. 

. <**734 North Lives (1826) 1. 144 He walked splay, stoop- 
mg and noddling. 1824 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 
5 54 l he sloping of the bricks thus, is called cut splay. Plain 
tile creasing and cut splay are charged by the foot run. 


B. adj. 1. Oblique ; awry ; off the straight. 

1876 M. Arnold Lit. <5- Dogma Pref. p. xxv, In the German 
mind, as in the German language, theie does seem to be 
something splay. 

2. Comb., as splay-kneed, -toed, 

1896 * H. Seton Merriman’ Flotsam iv. The waiter, in his 
rusty black and splay-toed shuffling boots. 1899 Westm. 
Gao. 2 Feb. 2/3, I see you.. The slave of some splay-kneed 
mechanic. 

Splay (spl# 1 ), 9. 1 Also 6 spley(gh, spleigh ; 
pa. pple. 5 splaid, 6 splaied, splaide, spleyde, 
spleade, spied. [Aphetic form of Display v.] 

+ 1 . trans. Tounfold, unfurl, orexpand(abanner); 
= Display v . i. Obs. 

6x330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 9918 Bot hom ne 
trompe dide non hlowe..Til alle were splayed ilka banere. 
c 1400 Song Roland 452 They splayd baners, for men se it 
shold. 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas vm. xiii. (1558) 8/2 Sweid or 
septer. .There was none nor baners splayde wyde. a 1329 
Skelton Agst. Gamesche ii. 30 Ye grounde yow vpon God- 
fi ey . . Y our stondarde, Syr Olifranke, agenst me for to splay. 
*555 Eden Decades 1. iii. (Arb.) 83 They assayled the one 
the other as fiersely, as if moi tal ennemies, with theyr baners 
spleade, shulde fight for theyr goodes. 1394 R- C[arew] 
Godfrey ofB. (1881) 21 He saw the loftie Standard Splayd, 
With Peteis Diademe and with his keyes. 
f b. To display in a banner. Obs.— 1 
c*43? Lydg. Min. Poems (Peicy Soc.) 26 The fyve rosis 
portraid in the shelde, Splaid in the baner at Jherusalem. 

•f O- To adorn with displayed banners. Obs.— 1 
*533 Coronation Q, Anne Aj, All the worshypfull Ciaftes 
and Occupacyons..toke theyr baiges which were splayed 
with goodly baners. 

2. To spread out, expand, extend; to open out 
in a spreading manner. Also with out. 

In mod. use suggested by Splay sb. t. 
c *402 Lydg. Compl. Bl. Knt. 33 The floures . . gunne for to 
sprede, And for to splay out her leves on brede Ageyn the 
sunne. 1330 Hickscorner xo She sawe her sone, all deed, 
Splayed on a Crosse with the fyve welles of pyte. 1348 
Udall, etc. Erasmus Par. Luke Pref, xx b. The grayne of 
mustard-sede..dyd ferre and wyde spleigh his boughes 
abrode. 1367 Golding Ovid's Met. vi. (1503) 130 And over 
Leda she had made a swan his wings to splay. 

1879 J. Gilburt in Lett, to Cletgy xgx Their portals large 
splayed out embracingly. x88i Nature XXIv. 571 If the 
tube be touched . . the shadow will be splayed out in a sti iking 
manner. 1803 ‘ Q ’ (Quiller Couch) Detect. Duchy 127 The 
..table.. collapsed flat.,, with its four legs splayed under 
the circular cover. 

transf. c 1357 Abp. Parker Ps. xxxiv. 81 Upon the iust 
and godly men, the Loide hys eyes doth splay. 

fb. To spread or open out so as to exhibit 
fully; = Display v. 3. Obs. 

c 1440 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 625 The cok confesseth emyn- 
e[n]t Cupide When he is gemmy tayl bygynnyth splay About 
hymself. *5*3 m Glover Hist. Derby (1829) I. App. 61 
Sir John Sowch. .bayryth goulls, a Faucon splay’d syttyng 
upon a stok. 41x348 Hall Chron., Hen. Will, 72 The 
clothe of his estate of the blacke Egle all splaied on riche 
clothe of golde. *373 Lanbham Let. (1871) 40 A gray Mare, 

. .her pannell on her bak, . . her tail splayd at most eaz. 

fo.To cut up or carve. Obs. (Cf. Display©. 2 b.) 

In some late works miscopied as Solay. 

*486 Bk. St. Albans F vij b, A Breme splayed. 1313 Bk. 
Keruynge in Babees Bk. (1868) 265 Splaye that breme. 
[Hence in Holme (1688), etc.] 

f d. (See quot. and cf. Splaiting vbl. sb.) Obs. 

*463 Poston Lett, II. 143 The ferror..seyth he [a horse] 
was splayyd, and hys shulder rent from the body. 

1 3. absol. a. To come into view; to display 
or show oneself. Obs. 

a X400 Stockholm Medical MS. ii. 186 in A nglia XVIII. 3x2 
On lammesse-day Erly on morw, or sonne splay, a 1313 
Fab van Chron. vi. (1811) 236 Thilfer, a Norman, splayed 
before the hoost of Normans, and slewe an Englysshe man, 
or knyght, that came agayne hym. 

t b. Of wings : To spread out', to be extended. 
*4*6 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr, 697 Ther kam a dowe whyt 
as snowh, With hys wynges splayng oute. Ibid. 18521 On 
the pomel.. Wonder hygh ther sate a krowe, His whynges 
splayynge to and ffro. 

4. trans. To bevel or make slanting; to construct 
with a splay. 

*598 in Willis & Clark Cambr. (1886) II. 252 The windoes 
..shalbe well splayed on the inside. 1823 P. Nicholson 
Pract. Build. 310 In working the cornice, the top or upper 
side should be splayed away towards its front edge. 1851 
Ruskin Stones Ven, I. xvi. §4 These angles .. should at 
once be bevelled off, or, as it is called, splayed, a 1878 Sir 
p. Scott Led, Archit. (1879) I, 278 The simplest method.. 

18 *? s P~y the jambs and arch of the window, 

b. To take off by splaying. 

*879 Cassells Techn. Educ. I. 297/2 The upper surface 
..becomes an octagon when the angles at the corners axe 
splayed off. 

5. intr. a. To have, take, or lie in, an oblique or 
slanting direction. 

1723 W. Halfpenny Sound Buildings 3 A. .Door, orWin- 
dow, whose Jaums. .splays more or less. Ibid. 14 The Arch 
; • , , sp , a .y gradually to AC and D B. 1873 Martin Wind- 
ing Machinery 45 It is not impossible to build them with 
sides which splay more and more. 1875 Sir T. Seaton Fret- 
Cutting 131 The little side ornaments splay outwards and 
incline downwards. 

b. To spread out in an awkward manner. 

X848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xxxii, It was a finger, as 
knotted as a turkey’s drumstick, and splaying all over' the 
piano. 

Splay, v. 2 Now dial. [Alteration of Spay ©.] 
trans. To spay (female animals). Alsoyfy 1 . 

*6ox Holland Pliny 1. 230 Sowes also are splaied as well 
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as camels. 1631 Cleveland Poems 4 Geld the loose wits, 
and let the Muse be splaid. *663 Boyle Use/. Exp. Nat. 
Philos, n. v, 234 The well-known practice of splaying swine 
and bitches. 1794 Bishton View Agric. Salop 10 The bull 
calves are cut, and many heifers splayed. 1841 Hartshorne 
Salop. Ant, Gloss., Splay , to castrate an heifer. 

Splayed (spl^d), ppl. a.i [f. Splay o.i] 

+ 1. Her. = Displayed ppl. a. 2 . 06s. 
a 1513 Fabyan Citron, vn. (1811) 288 Y» Emperouie was 
fled, leuynge his baner of the splayed egle behynde hym. 
1562 J. Shute tr. Cambtni's Turk. Wars 3 b, Scandei beg 
caused to take downe the Turckes enseigne and to set up his 
with the splayed egle of Sable in a feetde of Gules. 1631 
Wecver Anc. Funeral Mon. 823 A Vultuie splaied, which 
is the Crest of the Shernborns. 1639 in Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. Var. Coll. (1907) IV. 242 To adde on the same stampe 
on the other side the splayed eagle. 

2 . Expanded, extended, spread (put). 

a 1347 Surrey VEneid iv. 787 The Quene the peping day 
Espyed, and nauie with splaid sailes depait The shoie. 
1363 Golding Ovid's Met. 11. (1393) 27 Doris witli her daugh- 
ters all, of which some cut the wals [ = waves] With splaied 
arms. 1583 Melbancke Philotimus A iij, They girde it out 
with splayed wynges, and ouer-stnpp the Easterne wynds. 

1770 G. White Selbome xxxii, The fore-hoofs were up- 
right and shapely, the hind flat and splayed. 1863 Reader 
31 Oct. 502 The splayed vertebrae are grimly distinct — along 
yards on yards of spine. 1901 ‘ Linesman 1 Words by Eye- 
witness iii. (1902) 40 Spion Kop itself, . . the thumb of the 
vast splayed-out hand. 

3 . Made or cut with a splay ; slanting, bevelled : 

a. Ofmasomy. 

1823 Rutter Fonthill 9 The splayed jambs of the northern 
doorway are laige. 1837 Civil Eng. $ Arch. Jml. I. 34/1 
The bricks in the angles of the splayed work are to he neatly 
cut. 1863 Bellew Blount Tempest I. 68 The Keep pre- 
sents. .the same massive walls. .and the same splayed win- 
dows. 1883 Specif. Alnwick $ Comh. Rlwy. 3 The bricks 
for the splayed coiners of the piers. 

b. Of boards, metal plates, etc. 

1838 Skyring Builder's Prices 22 Floors :..stiaight joints, 
splayed headings, 42 s. 1883 Specif. A Inwick # Comh. Rlwy. 
20 The hinges.. made of wrought-iroa;..the hooks to have 
wrought-iron plates with splayed edge. 

Splayed, ppl . «. 2 Now dial. [f. Splay ». 2 ] 
Spayed ; having the ovaries excised. 

c 16x1 Chapman Iliad xix. Comment., Vnlesse you will 
take it for a splayed or gelded Sow. 16x4 Markham Cheap 
Hush. v. L (1668) 101 The males will make.. excellent Bacon 
or Fork, and the females which are called splayd-guelts, 
will do the like. 1768 Pennant Brit. Zaol. I. 31 The meat 
of a splayed goat, 1847 Halliw. s.v., Nothing could have 
any chance of running against them but a splayed bitch. 
fig. X698 [R. Ferguson] View. Eccles. 49 The Report has 
wretchedly dipt what the Display had coyned, and the 
Display is now splay'd. 

Splayer. [? f. Splay o.i] (See quot.) 

X875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2279/2 Splay er(. . a segment of 
a cylinder on which a molded tile is pressed to give it a 
curved shape, for a pantile,.. gutter or drain tile. 

Splay foot, splay-foot. [f. Splay 0 . 1 ] 

1 . A flat, spread out, clumsy foot, esp. one which 
turns outwards. 

1548 Elyot, Plancus, he that hath a splaie foote. 
1586 Sidney Arcadia 1. iii. (19x2) 21 Only her face and 
her splayfoote have made her accused for a witch. x6xx 
Middleton & Dekker Roaring Girl iv. ii, Have not many 
handsome legs in silk stockings villanous splay feet 7 x8i6 
Scott Old Mori, vi, Splay feet of unusual size, long thin 
hands [etc.]. x86a Merivale Rom. Emp. Ixiv. (1865) VIII. 
81 The splay foot of the mountain peasant girl. 1877 Miss 
A. B. Edwards Up Nile x. 283 The camels planted their 
splay feet obstinately in the sand. 
fig. 1838 Lytton Alice vn. iii, To have his gentle tenor 
ciushed . . by the heavy splay foot of Mr. Tiddy’s manly bars 
..was insuffeiable. 

b. Used as a term of abuse. 
x6xa Shelton Quix. 1. iv. vi. 45 Good man Splay-foot, 
unmannerly Clown. 

+ 2 . attrib. = Splay-footed a. 06 s. 

*631 Dekker Match Mee 11. 23 Th’ait a damn'd Bawd ! 
A soaking, sodden, splay-foot, ill-fac’d Bawd. x6oo D'Urfey 
Collin's Walk thro' Loud. 53 Thou Splay-foot blind phan- 
atick Rogue. 17x9 — Pillsl 1872) 1, 144 He sent a splayfoot 
Taylor. 

fig. 1632 Massinger & Dkkker Virg, Martyr iv. ii, I 
would not give up the cloak of your service to meet the 
splayfoot estate of any left-eyed Knight. X663 Butler 
Hud. 1, iii. X02 In small Poets splay-foot Rhimes. 1766 
[Anstey] Bath Guide Epil. 244 Oft have I lead the. . Splay- 
foot Measures of thy Simkin’s Lays. 

3 . As adv. In a splay-footed manner.. 

X626 Middleton WomenBeware Women n. ii, She must be 
neither slat nor drab, Nor go too splay-foot with her shoes. 
Hence Splayfooting vbl. sb. (In quot.yftg - .) 

1673 Woollby Gentleu), Comp. 31 Fops will venture the 
spraining of their tongues, and splayfooting their own mou ths 
if they can. 

Splay-footed, a. Also 6 splaie-. 0. 6-7 spla-, 

7 splea-. [f. as prec.] Having splay feet. 

«. X345 Elyot, Planci , they whiche be splay footed. 1377 
Hellowes Gueuara's Chron. 403 He was splayfooted, and 
also poare blind. 1394 Nashe Terrors of Night To Rdr., 
Martin Momus, and splaie footed Zoylus,. .are now reuiu’d 
againe. 1633 Gaule Magastrom. x86 The long-footed are 
fraudulent ; and short-footed, sudden ; and splay-footed, 
silly. X693 Loud. Gaz, N 0. 3037/4 A splay footed and down 
look’d man. 1809 W. Irving Knickerb. (1861) x86 A gigantic 
Swede, who, had he not been.. splay-footed, might have 
served for the model of a Samson x8g3 J. Lumsden Sheep- 
head Trotters 233 This long-limbed and somewhat splay- 
footed genius. 

8. 1593 Passionate Mortice (1876) 82 Other [suitors], which 
were well legde, shaled with their feete, or were splafooted. 
»6o8 Machin Dumb Knt. iv, Sure I met no splea-footed 


baker, No bare did crosse me. 1647 Lilly Chr. Astral. 
clxxxv. 788 All Clowns, crump.shouldeied or splea-footed. 
x688 Lond. Gaz. N o. 2392/4 A bandy-leged splafooted . . Man. 
b. fig. Clumsy, awkward ; sprawling. 

1716 M. Davies A then. Brit, II. 139 The rest moulded 
upon Lucretius’s Splay-footed numbers. 1736 Francis tr. 
Horace , Epist. (ed. 7)11. i. 183 Nor wish [I] to stand expos’d 
to public Shame,.. Nor in splay-footed Rhimes to shew my 
Face. 1763 Falconer Demagogue 380 Splay-footed words, 
that hector, bounce, and swagger. 

Splaying, vbl. sbl [f. Splay 0. 1 ] 

1 . The action of extending ; extension. 

For Splaying in Kersey (1706) see S plaiting vbl. sb. 

1530 Tindall Answ. More Wks. (1573) 277/2 The casting 
abroad of his hands [is] the splaying of Christ vpon the crosse. 

2 . The action of making with a splay; the 
manner or extent of this. 

1723 W. Halfpenny &>««<£ Building 13 A.. Door, or Win- 
dow. . , whose Crown lies level without splaying. 1844 Civil 
Eng. Arch. Jml. VII. 247/1 The splaying of the arches 
. . was neither justified by science nor practice. 183% Ruskin 
Stones Ven. I. xvi. § 9 The splaying or chamfering of the 
jamb of the larger door will be deepened. 1881 A thenseum 
4 June 756/3 The Interior of the New Church,. is.. note- 
worthy on account of the bold splaying of the clearstory. 

3 . The fact of spreading outwaids. 

x88x Nature XXIV. 571 This splaying or bulging of the 
shadow is due to the interference of the molecular sti earns. 

Splaying, vbl. sb. 2 [f. Splay ©.2] Spaying. 

1607 Topsf.ll Four-f. Beasts 673 Another ipart of a good 
Swinehard is, to looke to the gelding of his Swyne, and 
splaying of the females. x6xx Cotgr., Chastrement, a 
gelding, libbing, speying, splaying. 

Splaying, a. [f. Splay vP] Sloping or 
spreading outwards. 

1874 H. H. Cole Catal. Did. Art S. Kens. Mus. 143 The 
body of the vessel is like an ordinary lota . . . with a long and 
bioad splaying neck. Ibid. App. 273 A thin bowl-shaped 
cup with splaying rim. 

Splay-legged, a. rare- 1 . [Cf. Splay-footed a.] 
Having straddling legs. 

1638 Cowley Lcrots Riddle 1. h 269 Although splay-leg'd, 
crooked, deform’d in all parts. 

Splay-moutli. rare- 1 . [Cf. next.] A distorted 
or wry mouth. 

1693 Dryden Perstus 1. (1697) 410 Hadst thou but . . a Face 
behind, To see the People, what splay-Mouths they make. 

Splay-mouthed, a. 1 Obs. [f. Splay 0.1] 
Having a wide or wry mouth. Also transf. 

1631 Cleveland Poems 41 Had I but Elsing’s gift (that 
splay-mouth’d hi other). 1687 T . Brown A hop's State Con- 
form. Wks. 1711 IV. no This is a happiness, crys our splay- 
mouth'd Tallow-Chandler. 1718 Entertainer No. 30. 202 
The Splay-Mouth’d Covenanters, that Sanctified Crew of 
Hypocrites. 18x3 Examiner 14 Sept. 590/1 His vulgar 
volubility and splay-mouthed pronunciation. 

Splea-footed, obs. f. Splay-footed. Splea- 
geant: see Spledget. Spleat, obs. f. Spleet sb. 

tSplech, Obs. rare. In 4-5 Bplek(ke, 5 
apleke. [Cf. next and Piece 2 .] A speck, a spot. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. vm. xviii. (Bodl. MS.), J?e 
mone. .takeba foule splekke and vnsemely. Ibid. vm. xxix. 
(Tollem. MS.), pe schadow of he erj?e, of j>e whiche is re- 
boundid a maner dym splek [1493 spleke] in ]>e body of J>e 
mone. 

t Spleclced, a. Obs. rare. In 4 spleckid, 
splekked, 5 spleket. [Cf. MDn. gesplect (Ver- 
dam s.v. gtspekelf) and Pleoked a.] Specked, 
spotted. 

1382 Nicholas of Hereford Bible Pref. Ep vii. (MS. Bodl. 
959), pe reed horssez spleckid whyt. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) I. 429 In J?e welmes. .Is y-founde reed splekked 
stones. Ibid. II. 303 Alle j?e splekked lamberne and kedes 
..schulde be Iacob his mede. 1432 tr, Secreta Secret ., 
Priv. Priv, 230 Spleket eyen and whyte eyen tokenyth 
dredfulnesse. 

+ Splechy, a, Obs .- 1 [f. Spleok.] Spotty. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R. vm. xxviii. (Tollem. MS.), 
Yf j?e sonne is splekky, . .it bode]? a rayny day. 

+ Spledget. Obs. rare. Also 6 spleageant, 

7 spleget. [Alteration of ( plegent ) Pledget.] A 
pledget. 

*563 T. Gale Antidot. it. 66 This Trochisse made in 
ponder and tempered, .and layed on spleageants, doeth put 
away inflammations. X630 0 . Wood Alph. Bk, Secrets 28 
Take honey of Roses, dip Spledgets therein. Ibid. 205 Lay 
it on with a Spledget of Lint. 1636 Blount Glossogr., 
Pleget or Spleget, a long plaister of doth or leather [etc.]. 

Spleen (splih), sb. Forms : 4 (6-7) splen ; 
4-7 splene ; 5-7 spleen©, 6- spleen, [ad. OF. 
esplen ( esplien , esplene, etc.), or L. splen, a. Gr. 
crrkTjv, related to Skt.plihan, L. lien. In Romanic 
the word has survived in many Italian dialects, 
and in Roumanian splinU , but It. splene is of learned 
origin, while mod.F. spleen (+ spline) and Sp. esplin 
have been adopted from English in sense 8 c.] 

1 . Anal. An abdominal organ consisting of a 
ductless gland of irregular form, which in mammals 
is situated at the cardiac end of the stomach and 
serves to produce certain changes in the blood; 
the milt or melt. 

a. a 1300 Vox $ Wolf in MS. Digby 86 If. 138 b/! J>ou J 
hauest pat ilke ounder fre splen, pou nestes neuere dates ten, 
1390 Gower Conf. III. 100 As it is in Pbisique write Of 
livere, of lunge, of galle, of splen, Thei alle unto the herte 
ben Servantz. 1377 B. Googe Heresbach's Hush. in. (1586) 
151 Swine. . do woonderously labor with the abundance of the 
splen, 1650 B. Disco lliminium 46 A . . lumpe, compounded 
of. .Satyres Splens, Polcatts Lites. 


p. c 1400 Lanf rant's Cintrg. 80 If j>e lyuere eiper J?e splene 
ben I-greued, . . j)ou muste rectifien hem. 1460-70 Book of 
Quintessence x8 Brennynge watir in be which gold is fixid . . 
Eeli]> he splene. 1530 Palsgr. 274 The splene in a man, in 
a beest the melte. 1578 Lyte Dodoeus 25 It is good against 
. . the stopping of the Milte or Splene, x6ox Holland Pliny 
1 . 343 Vnto this Cawle, is fastned the Splene on the left side 
of the belly just over-against the liver. 1619 [see Splenic*, x]. 

y. ? <1x400 Morte Arth. 2061 The comlychekynge. .cowpez 
fulle evene. .etnange the schortte rybbys, That the splent 
and the spleene on the spere lengez 1 c 1623 Lodge Poor 
Mans Talent G iij, The spleene is a member longe, softe, 
and rare, like vnto a spounge, and is scituated on the lefte 
side. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. <? Min. 37 The Spleen [of 
a cow] eaten with honey.. helpeth the paine of the spleen. 
1707 Floyer Physic. Pulse- Watch 116 In this Fever the 
Spleen is affected. 1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 411 The 
Spleen is an oblong, flat body of a livid color ; its substance 
is soft, and texture very loose. x8oz Med. Jrnl. VIII. 277 
A propulsion of blood from the exteiior parts to some of the 
viscera, particularly the spleen and liver. 1831 Carpenter 
Man. Phys. (ed. 2) 300 The structure and functions of the 
Spleen., have been among the most obscure subjects in 
Anatomy and Physiology. 1884 Day Fishes Gt. Brit. I. 
p. lvi. The spleen among fishes is found, .as a dull reddish 
body of a rounded form. 

+ b. Regarded as the seat of melancholy or 
morose feelings. Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 99 The Splen is to Malencolie 
Assigned for herbergerie. c 1425 tr. Arderne's Treat. 
Fistula, etc. 60 Bot ]>e splene ha)7 no vertu of gendryng 
anyjung, sijse it is noting bot a receptakle of malencolie. 
c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 201 Wheer ovir many 
an ned hath ake, In skom whan she lyth on the splene. 
r«9 Elyot Cast.Helthe (1341) 22 The splene or mylte is of 
yl juice, for it is the chamber of melancholy. 1603 1 st Pt. 
leronimo in. i, Not one little' thought. .But should raise 
spleens big as a cannon bullet Within your bosomes. Ibid. 
in. ii, Why, this would vex The resolution of a suffering 
spleene. x66s Boyle Occas. Refl. 11. xiv. (1848) 142 Those 
petty Chilnesses that formerly I,. was apt to impute to 
nothing but Fumes of the Spleen, or Melancholy Vapours. 

fe. Regarded as the seat of laughter or mirth. 
Obs. (Freq. c 1600.) 

1390 Gower Conf. III. roo The galle serveth to do wreche, 
The Splen doth him to lawhe and pleie, Whan al unden* 
nesse is aweie. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R . v. xli. (Bodl. 
MS.), Some men menyn bat j>e melte is cause of laugjhing, 
for by J>e splene we laugjhen. 14. . Pol., Rel., fy L. Poems 
(1866) 37 The mynde is in the Brayne...Gladnes in the 
splene, 1347 Boordb Brev. Health ccvii. 71 A splene, the 
whiche.. doth make a manne to laughe. xsgB Bp. Hall 
Sat. tv. i. 74 Now laugh I loud, and breake my splene to 
see This pleasing pastime of my poesie. 16x0 Holland 
Camden’s Brit. (1037) 464 Such matter as will make you 
laugh your fill, if you have a laughing spleene. 1633 
Quarles Embl. 11. iv. (1718) 77 Come burst your spleens 
with laughter to behold A new found vanity. x68x Colvil 
Whigs Supphc. (1751) 91 Some for laughter burst theii 
reins, And other some did split their spleens. 

f 2 . In various phrases : + a. Of ox on the spleen , 
in jest or play. Obs. 

c 1460 Sir R. Ros La Belle Dame 327 For wordes which 
said ben of b® splene, In fayr langage, paynted ful plesant- 
lye. a 1500 Nut-broivn Maid in Arnoltie' s Chron. (1811) 203 
When men wyl breke promyse, they speke the wordison the 
splene. 

f b. From the spleen , from the heart. Sc. Obs. 
c 1480 Henryson Poems (S.T.S.) III. 148 This prayer fta 
my splene is. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems xlvi. 70 God bad eik 
lnfe thy nychtbour fro the splene. 1371 Satir. Poems 
Reform, xxv. 79 When synneris repentis lrom be splene. 
fc. To the spleen , to the heart. Sc. Obs. 
a 1368 A. Scott Poems (S.T.S.) xiii. 17 , 1 thoill rycht grit 
distress, Bayth nycht & day, hard persit to >e splena 
f 3 . Merriment, gaiety, spent. Obs. 

1388 Shaks. L.L.L.v. ii.117 With such a zelous laughter 
so piofound, That in this spleene ridiculous appeares, To 


treames. 

f 4 . a. A sudden impulse ; a whim or caprice. 

159* Shaks. Ven . $ Ad. 907 A thousand spleens bear her 
a thousand ways. 1396 — 1 Hen. IV, v. ii. ig A haire- 
biain’dHotspurre, gouern’dbya Spleene. *1635 Fletcher 
Worn. Pleas'd i, ii, Not wandring after every toy comes 
cross ye, Nor struck with every spleen. 

*t“ D. Caprice; changeable temper. Obs. 
xsg6 Shaks. Tam, Shr. in. ii. 10 , 1 must forsooth be fbrst To 
giue my hand, .Vnto a mad-braine rudesby, full of spleene, 
1396 — 1 Hen. IV, 11. iii. 8x Out you mad-headed Ape, a 
Weazellhath not such a deale of Spleene, as you are tost with. 

f 5 . Hot or proud temper ; high spirit, courage, 
resolute mind. Obs. 

1593 Shaks. Rom. 4 ful. iii. I. 163 All this.. Could not 
take truce with the vnruly spleene Of Tybalt deafe to peace, 
1398 B. Jonson Ev, Man in Hunt. in. i, She [=heauty] will 
infuse true motion in a stone,. .Stuffe peasants bosoms with 
proud Caesars spleene. x6oo Hey wood 1st Pt. Edw, IV, 
Wks. 1874 1 , 34 That I shrunk back, that l was ueuer seene 
To show my manly spleen but with a whip, 1605 Play, of 
Stucley in Simpson Sch. Shaks, (1878) L 213 Your kina 
submission might have wrought What your high spleen and 
courage cannot do. 

fb. Impetuosity, eagerness. Obs. 

XS95 Shaks. John 11, i, 448 With swifter spleene then 
powder can enforce The mouth of passage snail we fling 
wide ope, Ibid, v, vii. 30 Oh, I am scalded with my violent 
motion And spleene of speede, to see your Maiesty. 

6. Violent ill-nature or ill-humour ; irritable or 
peevish temper : a. With possessive pronouns, etc. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, ri. iv. 64 O prepostorous And 
franticke outrage, end thy damned spleene. 1608 Chapman 
Dk. of Byron v. i. 136 Let others learn by him to curb their 
spleens, Before they be curb’d, and to cease their grudges. 
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1642-4 Vicars God m Mount (1844) 64 The poysonous malice 
and incorrigible spight and splene of the malignant partie. 
1710 Steele Tatter No. 4 p 3 His spleen is so extremely 
moved on this Occasion that he is going to publish a Treatise 
against Opera’s. 1781 Wesley Wks. (1872) XIII. 462, I 
impute this to his violent spleen against logic. 1824 Dibdin 
Libr. Comp. 74s The spleen and sophistry that marked the 
notes of tne earlier cantos of ChildHarold. 1885 Rawlin- 
son Egypt <$• Bab. v, xii. 425 This time he . . vented his 
spleen on the Jews by renewed attacks and oppressions, 
b. Without limiting word. 

1604 Dekker Kings Entertainm. H iv b, Iustice in causes, 
Fortitude gainst foes, Temprance in spleene. 1662 Play- 
ford Skill Mits. Pref, (1674) 5 It abateth Spleen and Hat- 
red. 1728 Young Love of Fame iv. 16 Vex’d at a public 
fame, so justly won, The jealous Chremes is with spleen 
undone. 1752 Hume Pol. Disc, v, 8r An author, who has 
..more spleen, prejudice and passion than any of these 
qualities. 182a Hazlitt Table-t. Ser. 11. xviii. (1869) 381 
This may be very well as an ebullition of spleen or vanity. 
1839 Tennyson Marriage of Geraint 273 whereat Geraint 
flash'd into sudden spleen. 

7. With a s a. A fit of temper ; a passion. Also 
transf. 06s. exc. arch. 

1589 R. Harvey Pl.Perc. (i860) 13 Fie, fie, will you vpon 
a spleen run vpon a Christen body with full cry and open 
mouth? (590 Shaks. Mids. If. 1. i. 146 Briefe as the light- 
ning in the collied night, That (in a spleene) vnfolds both 
heauen and earth. 1609 R. Barnerd Faithf. Shepheard 
74 Neuer speake with partiall affection against any in a 
spleene, euill will seldome speaks well. [18x4 Cary Dante , 
Par. xxx. 47 As when the lightning, in a sudden spleen 
Unfolded, dashes from the blinding eyes The visive spirits.] 
f b. A grudge ; a spite or ill-will. 06 s. 

1616 Mitt. Archd. Colchester (MS.) fol. iro There is a 
spleene betwixt one of the Churchwardens, .and this partie. 
1663 Manley Groitus' Low C. Wars 825 The Duke having 
a spleen to the City. x6ga R. L Estrange Josephus, Wars 
Jews vn. xxx. (1733) 802 Onias did not do all this.. for 
God’s sake,.. but out of a Spleen he bore to the Jerusalem 
Jews. *722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 201 The devil owing 
me a spleen ever since 1 refused being a thief. 

8. With the : fa. Amusement, delight. Obs.~~ x 

ifioz Shaks. Twel. JV. m. ii. 72 If you desire the spleene, 

and will laughe your selues into stitches, follow me. 

+ b. Indignation, ill-humour. To bear (one) 
upon the spleen, to bear resentment against. 06s. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 101 Howsoeuer vpon 
the spleene they sought for it at that time : he acquainted 
the Pope Clement with it. 1623 Bingham Xenophon 36 The 
Egyptians, whom you principally beare vpon the spleen, 
1629 J. Maxwell tr. Herodian (1635) 38 Divers that.. bore 
Perennius upon the spleene, for his intolerable haughty and 
disdainefull caniage. 

e. Excessive dejection or depression of spirits ; 
gloominess and irritability ; moroseness ; melan- 
cholia. Now arch. 

1664 Kilugrew Pandora it, Onely some fumes from his 
heart, Madam, makes his head addle. ’Tis call'd the 
spleen of late, and much in fashion, 1673 Temple Obs, on 
united Prov. Wks. 1720 1 , 54 Strangers among them are 
apt to complain of the Spleen, but those of the Country 
seldom or never. 17x1 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) XI. 1. 199 
At first, I look’d on you as deeply in the Spleen. *726 
Swift Gulliver iv. vii, Yet here I could discover the true 
seeds of the spleen, which only seizeth on the lazy, the 
luxurious, and the rich. *838 Lytton Alice 66 This quiet 
room gives me the spleen. 

d. Without article in the same sense. 

1690 Temple Ess., Poetry Wks. 1720 I. 248 Our Country 
must be confess’d to be what a great foreign Physician 
called it, the Region of Spleen. 17x8 Lady M. W. Mon. 
tagu Let. to Mrs. Thistlethwayte 25 Sept., [I have] a mind 
weakened by sickness, [and] a head muddled with spleen. 
a *763 Shenstonk Ess, Wks. 1765 II. 205 Spleen is often 
little else than obstructed perspiration. z8xx Miss L. M. 
Hawkins C'tess $ Gertr, I. 23 Professing that he knew not 
now in whom to place confidence, he gave himself up to 
spleen and seclusion, i860 W. Collins Worn, in White u. 
ii. 179 He is the victim of English spleen. 
personif, xjxa-4 Pope Rape Lock iv. x6 The gloomy Cave 
of Spleen. 

8. attrib. a. In sense r, as spleen artery, bloody 
- lymph , - mixture , - powder , -pulp, side , vein, etc. 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 146 When hee hath drunke it, 
pet him] lie vpon the spleene side. x6xx Cotgr., Artere 
splenitique , the spleene arterie. Ibid, s,v. Peine, La petite 
gastrique . . is the first branch of the spleene veine. 1834 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 367 The spleen-powder and 
spleen-mixture of Bengal. 1847-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. IV. 
778/2 He [Gerlacb] altogether denies the existence of these 
granule-cells.. in the spleen-pulp. Ibid. 796/a In calves and 
sheep a reddish spleen-lymph is often found. 1897 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. IV. 536 Caseous masses.. loosely embedded in 
the spleen substance. 

b. In transf. senses, as spleen-fit, -fog, etc. 
a 1633 G. Daniel Idyll iii. 73 All the world Trades in this 
magicke ; though the foole be hurl'd Spleen-Shittle.Cocke. 
1737 M. Green Spleen 8 If spleen-fogs rise at close of day, 
I clear my ev’ning with a play. 1878 Browning Poets 
Croisic 28 Song’s remedies for spleen-fits. 

10. Comb., as spleen-bom, - devoured , - pained , 
-piercing, -shaped, -sick, -struck, -swollen adjs. 

1370 Levins Manip . 121 Splensicke, spleneticus. x6ox 
Holland Pliny II. Index s.v., For the Spleene pained, 
swelled, hard, obstructed, or otherwise diseased. x6og Ev, 
Woman in Hum. 1. i. in Bullen 0 , PI, IV, Another, with 
a spleene-devoured face, Her eies as hollow as Anatomy. 
1649 G. Daniel Trinarch. To Rdr., A fine Spleen-peirceing 
Witt. X677 Mi£ge Fr. Diet, it, Splenetick, Spleen-sick, or 
troubled with the Spleen. 1763-5 Churchill Gotham 1. 14 
A gloom thro* which to spleen-struck minds, Religion, 
horror-stamp’d, a passage finds. 1773 Sheridan Rivals 
Pref., They are usually spleen-swoln from a vain idea of 
increasing their consequence. 1839 Tennyson Merlin % V. 
352 You breathe hut accusation vast and vague, Spleen-born, 
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I think, and proofless. x888 Rolleston & Jackson Antm. 
Lift 113 A spleen-shaped body, the albununipatous gland. 

Spleen (splfn), V. Also 7 splene. [f. the sb.] 

1. fa. trans. To regard with spleen or ill- 
humour ; to have e grudge at. 06s. 

a 1629 Hinde J. Bruen li. (1641) 168 Is it then your anti- 
pathy against goodnesse . . that provokes you to swell against 
them, and so much to splene and spite_ them ? ,1675 J. 
Smith Chr. Relig. App. 11. 18 A man so vitious as his hatted 
to Vertue made him spleen Nicasus,..and all good men. 

+ b. To fill with spleen ; to make angry or ill- 
tempered. Obs. 

x68g N. Lie P'cess Cleves iv. i, Such Love as mine, and 
injur'd as I thought, Wou'd spleen the Gaul-less Tuttle, 
wou’d it not ? a 1734 North Examen (1740) 32 6 The author 
..is manifestly spleened at the foice with which they wrote 
and preached in the controversy. x8ox S. & Ht. Lee 
Canter b. T. V. 238 Stanhope, too much spleen’d for con- 
versation, withdrew. 

o. intr. To feel spleen or deep anger. 

1883 Congregationalist 1 Jan. (Cent.), It is fairly sickenin' } 
I spleen at it. 

2. trans. To deprive of the spleen. 

a 1733 Arbuthnot (J.), Animals spleened grow salacious. 
Spleenatiek, -ive, -etio : see Splenatio, etc. 
Spleenful (sph~*nful), a. [f. Spleen sb.] Full 
of spleen ,* passionate, irritable, peevishly angry : 

a. Of persons (or animals). 

1388 Shaks. Tit. A. 11. iii. xgx Now will I*, .let my spleene- 
full Sonnes this Trull defloure. 1631 Heywood Eng. Elizab. 
(1641) 90 Thus she remained a sorrowful and dejected 
piisoner, in the hands of spleenfull and potent adversaries. 
1687 Dkyden Hind 4- P. in. ng6 The spleenful Pigeons 
never could create A Prince more proper to revenge their 
hate. 1795 Wolcot (P. Pindai) Ptndariana Wks. 1812 IV. 
223 ‘Twas thus I spleenful cried. 1818 Keats Endym. iv. 
236 About the wilds they hunt with spear and horn, On 
spleenful unicorn. 1859 Tennyson Marriage 0/ Geraint 293 
Then rode Geraint, a little spleenful yet, Across the bridge. 

b. Of actions, feelings, etc. 

1593 Shaks. a Hen. VI, in. ii. 128 My selfe haue calm’d 
their spleenfull mutinie. 1616 R. C. Times Whistle (1871) 
97 These, these they be, on which I doe engage My vexed 
Muse to wreck her spleenfull rage, a 1643 Heywood For- 
tune by Land fy Sea 1. i, You speak out of some spleenful 
rashness, And no deliberate malice. 1718 Pope Iliad xv. 
in Smiles on her lips a spleenful joy express’d. 1827 Hood 
Mids. Fairies Ixxii, "With more spleenful speeches and some 
tears. 1893 Temple Bar XCVII. 61 The spleenful emphasis 
with which the Squire puffed out the last word. 

Hence Splee'nfully adv., in a spleenful manner. 

x88a in Imperial Diet. 

Spleemsh, a. Now rare. Also 6-7 splenish, 
[f. Spleen sb.] 

f 1. Apt to disorder the spleen. Obs.- 1 
1598 Bp. Hall Sat, iv. iv. 30 When splenish morsels cram 
the gaping maw. 

2. Somewhat spleenful or splenetic. 

16x0 Bp. Hall Apol. Brownists 3 [They] are ofttentimes 
moued to shoote .. the bitter arrowes of spightfull and 
splenish discourses. 1649 J. Arnway Tablet (1661) 8 The 
common and known fruits of fiery and spleemsh i tempers. 
x6sx Baxter Let. to CA. Kederminster 3 They will . . think 
them spleenish or ungodly that will not offer a sacrifice to 
Mars. 189a H. M. Stanley Darkest Africa I. xii. 321 
They, .sought byotber means to gratify their spleenish hate. 
Hence Spleenishly adv . ; Splee-nishuess. 

1775 S. J. Pratt Liberal Opin. Ixxxiv. (1783) III. 1x6 To 
shut the book in a passion, or spleenishly tear out the leaf, 
1847 Webster, Spleenishness, state of being spleenish. 

Spleenless (spl?nles), a. rare. [f. Spleen^.] 

1. Destitute of a spleen. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvm. xx. (Bodl. MS.), 
Camelion is . . spleneles and wonejj in dennes as an ewte. 
1899 Brit. Med. Jml. 2 Dec. 1567 Max Malener may claim, 
it appears, the first operation on a spleenless patient. 

2. fig. Mild, gentle. 

1615 Chapman Odyss. xn. 347 A spleenelesse wind so 
Stretcht Her wings to waft vs, and so vrg’d our keele. 

t Spleen-stone. Obs. [f. Spleen j< 5.] A stone 
supposed to cure disorders of the spleen. 

1595 Raleigh Discov.Guiana (1376) 24 A kinds ofgreene 
stones, which the Spaniards call Piedras Hijadas, and we 
vse for spleene stones. 16x3 R. Harcourt Voy. Guiana 36 
There are diuers kinds of Stone of great vse, and good price, 
as Jasper, Purphery, and the Spleene-stone. 1666 in 
Myddelton Chirk Castle Acc. (1908 ) 131 Paid the man that 
came with the spleene stone from Dolgrog. 1691 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 2680/4 Lost.., a Green Spleen Stone cut Triangular. 
1775 Motherby Med. Diet., Ophites, called also serpen* 
tin us, ophite, or spleen-stone. 

Spleenwort (splfnwtnt). Also 6 splen(e)-, 
spleenewort, spleen-, 6-7 spleenewoort. [f. 
Spleen sb,, after L. splenion or asplenon , a. Gr. 
(rnhrjviov, affirRijvov (also aanKfivios, -ov adj.), f. 
GTrhrjv spleen.} 

1. a. One or other of various ferns belonging to 
the genus Asplenitm ; also, the genus itself, 

1578 Lyte Dodotm ni. lxv. 406 Of brode or large Splene- 
wort or Miltwast. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. cccclv. 979 
Called.. in English Spfeenwoort, Miltwaste, Scale Feme, 
and Stone Feme. 1607 Topsell Fonr-f. Beasts 616 Spleen- 
wort giuen vnto sheep. . is the best remedy for this Malady. 
x688 Holme Armoury 11. 97/3 Spleenwort , hath divers 
stalks of leaves. 17x1 Pope Rape Lock iv. 56 Safe past 
the Gnome thro’ this fantastic band, A branch of healing 
Spleenwort in his hand. 1753 Chambers' Cycl. SuppL App., 
Spleen-wort, ..called.. in English more commonly milt- 
waste. x86a Ansted Channel Isl. 183 The varieties of 
Asplenium or spleenwort are very numerous and beautiful. 
1885 Gerard Wafers of Hercules viii, Between the stones., 
the maidenhair and spleenwort were beginning to peep. 


pi. 1839 T. Moore Brit. Ferns (1864) 39 The Spleenworts 
are called Asplenium by botanists. 

fb. Hart's-tongue ; scolopendrium. Obs. 

1725 Fam. Diet. s.v. Jaundice , Boil therein an Handful ot 
the Roots of Sma!lage..and wild Succory, with as much 
Harts-tongue or Spleenwoit. 1796 Withering Brit. PI. 
(ed. 3) III. 766 Asplenium scolopendrium, Spleenwort or 
Harts-tongue. 

C. With various distinguishing terms. 

The number of varieties thus distinguished is very laige: 
see also Maidenhair 6 and Sba 23 f. 

1796 Withering Brit. PI. (ed. 3) III. 768 Asplenium viride. 
Green-ribbed Spleenwort. Ibid. 770 A. lanceolatum. Spear, 
shaped Spleenwort. x8ox Charlotte Smith Lett. Solet. 
Wand. 11 . 92 Having found here the white spleenwoit in 
fructification. 1845-30 Mrs. Lincoln Led. Bot. App, 78/2 
Asplenium ebenwn (ebony spleen-wort). 1846-30 A. Wood 
Class-bk. Bot. 630 Swamp Spleenwort. . . Dwarf Spleenwoi t. 
Ibid. 631 Silvery Spleenwort. 1847 H. Miller Test. Rocks 
(1857) 3 ° The minute forked spleenwort of Aithur Seat. 
1862 Ansted Channel Isl. 11. viii. 183 Black spleenwort is as 
common in the islands as in England. 1865 Gosse Land <S- 
Sea (1874) 333 Here the Marine Spleenwort grows out of 
the vertical fissures. 

f 2. Rough spleenwort, a former name for various 
ferns (see quots.). Obs. 

1397 Gerarde Herbal 11. cccclv. 978 Lonchitis aspera, 
Rough Spleenewort. x6oo Surflet Countrie Farme 11. xlii. 
262 Scolopendrium , or rough spleene-woort, called also 
harts-toongue. 1633 Gerarde's Herbal 11. cccclxxi. 1140 
Lonchitis aspera inaior. Great rough Spleene-woort. 1760 
J. Lee Introd. Bot. App 328 Spleen-wort, Rough, Louchitts. 
Ibid., Spleenwort, Rough, Polypodium. 1777 Jacob Catal , 
Plants 61 Osmunda Spicant, Rough Spleenwort. 1783 
Martyn Lett. Bot. xxxii. (1794) 489 Rough Spleenwort 
[note, Osmunda Spicant] has lanceolate, pinnatifia frouds. 
f 3. A pteroid. fern, Lonchitis. Obs. 

By some early botanists confused with Asplenium. 

*579 Langham Gard. Health 616 Splenwort, or Lon- 
chins, is very good against the hardnes, stopping, and 
swelling of the milt. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 979 Lonchitis 
Maranthse, Bastard Spleenewort. 1753 Chambers' Cycl, 
Suppl., Lonchitis, spleenwort, . . the name of a genus of 
plants. 

4u U.S. A species of cactus. 

1846-50 A. Wood Class-bk. Bot. 275 Cereus Phyllanthus. 
. . Spleenwort. . . Flowers white. 

5. Comb., as spleenwort-leaved, -like adjs. 

*753 Chambers' Cycl Suppl. s.v. Filix, The spleenwort 
leaved.. Portugal fern. Ibid., The spleenwort like.. African 
fern. 1786 Abercrombie Arr. in Gard. Assist. 30 Liquid- 
arnbar, . . Spleenwort-leaved. 1841 Penny Cycl. XXI. 229/2 
Stnecio hastaius, the spleenwort-leaved gioundsel. 

Spleeny (splrni), a. [f. Spleen sb.] Spleen- 
ful ; splenetic. 

1604 Mahston & Webster Malcontent v. ii, You were to 
boisterous, spleeny. 1607 Markham Cavel. vm. Ded. A ij b, 
That I with a more spleeny spirit do condcmne you, then 
all other trades whatsoeuer. 1689 G- Harvey Curing Dis. 
by Expect - iv. x8 A Man or Woman afflicted with any hypo- 
chondriac spleeny Distemper. 1793 Burns Impromptu on 
Mrs. Riddel's Birth-day 8 My dismal months no joys are 
crowning, But spleeny English, hanging, drowning. 1867 
in J, Brown Life Sc. Probationer (1877) 260 Don t argue 
that I am envious, or spleeny , or much filled with animosity 
towards the Kirk. 

Spleet, sb. Now dial, and rare. [a. MDu. 
splete (WFlem. splete), spleet (Du. spleet) or MLG. 
(and LG.) splete, NFris. splet, related to Split v.] 
A small strip of split wood or willow. 

1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. iii. 8 9 If the hiue be then four- 
teene inches ouer within, it may wel receiue foure spleets. 
1657 S. Purchas Pol. Flying-Ins. 60 Mr. Southern and 
others.. advise, that if Bees nnde fault with a Hive, and 
will not continue in it, to pull out the spleats. a 1679 Sir 
J. Moore Eng. Interest (1703) 104 Your Hive being pruned 
put in your spleets. 1704 Did. Rust. (1726) s.v. Bee-hives, 
Either Wicker-Hives made with Spleets of Wood, .. or 
Straw-Hives. 1766 Museum Rust. VI. 2 Bind their stems 
together with a spleet of willow, or some tough wood. Ibid. 
3 A small wreath, made of spleet, is slipped on the upper 
end of the staff. 1899- in Eng. Dial. Diet. 

Hence f Spleet v.l trans., to fit (a bee-hive) 
with slips of wood. Obs. 

1609 C. Butler Few. Mott. iii. § 9 This is the easiest & 
quickest way of spleeting a hiue. i66x Worlidge Syst. 
Agric. (1681) 186 The way they usually Spleet the ordinary 
Strawn and Daubed Hives, every Countrey Coridon under- 
stands. 

Spleet, vf Chiefly Sc. [Obscurely related to 
Split v. Cf. Spleet sb. and LG. spleeien (rare).] 
trans. and intr. To split. 

1585 Higins tr. Junius' Nomencl. 62/2 Piscem exdor- 
suare, . . to spleete out, or part alongest the ridge bone iust 
in the midst. 1606 Shaks. Ant. Cl. 11. vn. 131 Mine 
owne tongue Spleet’s what it speakes. 1647 Hexham i. To 
Spleet a fish, een visch splyiett, 1701 J. Brand Orkney 
ii. (1703) 25 At all times it is highly dangerous . . to pass 
through between the Isles, tho with small Boats, because 
of the many blind Rocks lying there, upon which some- 
times the Inhabitants do spleet. c 1730 W, Starrat in 
Ramsay Poems (1760) 222 We’ll to the naming drive, When 
in fresh lizar they get spleet and rive. 1828 Mom Mansie 
Wauch xii, Men., holding their sides, laughing like to spleet 
them. x866 in Edmondston Gloss. Shetl. 4 - Orkney 115. 
1900 Shetl, News 22 Sept. (E.D.D.), Da auld axe ta spleet 
da lamb’s head wi\ 

Spleeted, ppl. a. [f. Spleet vA or v. 2 ] Made 
with, or consisting of, split rods. 

*681 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (ed. 3) 327 Hurdles, made., 
either of spleeted Timber or of Hazle Rods. Ibid. 334 
Wattels also signify spleeted Gates or Hurdles. 

Spleet-new, a. Sc. [app. f. Spleet©. 2 Cf. 
Split-new a.] Perfectly new. 

1815 G. Beattie John 0 Amha (1826) 15 It was baitb 
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SPLENDIDLY. 


sleekit an* spleet new. 1833 J. Brown Lett. (1907) 33, I 
have got the beautiful edition of Byron in 6 volumes, spleet 
new. 

Spleget, var. Spledget Obs. Spleigh, obs. f. 
Splay. Splek(ked: see Spleck(ed. Splen, 
obs. f. Spleen sb. 

Splen.-, var. of Spleno- before vowels, occurring 
in a few medical terms, as Splense'mia, -aTgfia 
[cf. F. splinalgie ], -aTgic a. 

1822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) II. 529 The Splenalgia, 
or pain in the spleen.., is for the most part a slight attack 
of this disease [splenitis]. 1850 Ogilvie, Splenalgy , a pain 
in the spleen or its region. 1858 Aitken Pract. Med. 417 
This form of the disease [leucocytbaemia] has been named 
splenaemia by Virchow. 

t Splenatic,fl. Obs. Also 7-8 -iek; 7 spleen- 
atick. [ad. med.L. splenalicus (OF. splenatique , 
Roum. splinatic ), var. of spleneticus Splenetic a.j 

1 . Affected with disease of the spleen, rarer- 1 . 
1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 189 The Spleene drunke in 

vrine, cureth the spleenatick. 

2 . Seated in, arising from, the spleen. 

x6ar Bouton Anat. Mel. *. i. in. v, Windy melancholy, 
which Laurentius subdivides into three parts, ..Hepaticke, 
Splenaticke, Mesariacke. 1628 Ibid. (ed. 3} n. v. in. i. 371, 
I finde those that commend vse of apples, in Splenaticke., 
melancholy. 

3. Of persons : Spleenful. 

1663 Butler Hud. 1. i. 2og More peevish, cross, and 
spleenatick, Then Dog distract, or Monky sick. 1684 Ibid. 
11. i. 237 King Pyrrhus cur’d his Splenatick And testy Cour- 
tiers with a kick. 1721 Amherst Term Fil, Pref. p, xxi, 
The splenatick man delights in satire. 

4. Caused by, due to, spleen. 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Warwick in. (1662) 121 Queen 
Mary.. understanding it a Splenatick design against Car. 
dinal Poole. 1707 Freind Peterborow's Cond. Sp. 219 The 
first Line dispers'd all those splenatick Fumes, 
t Splenative, a. Obs. Also 6 spleanatiue, 
7 spleen-, [ad. L. type *splenatwus (cf. prec.), 
or independently f. Spleen si. 3 

1. Acting on the spleen. 

1592 Nashe P. Penilesse 32 b, My two cunning Philoso- 
phers were di iuen to . . seeke out splenatiue simples, to purge 
their popular Patients of the Opinion of their old Traditions. 

2 . Spleenful ; of a hot or hasty temper. 

*593 Nashe Christ's T. To Rdr., Into some spleanatiue 
vaines of wantonnesse. .haue I foolishlie relapsed. 1602 
Shaks. Ham.V. i. 284Though I am not Spleenatiue, and rash, 
Yet haue I something in me dangerous. 1630 Davenant 
Cruel Brother w, Even so the mighty Nations of the Eaith 
Change . .Their Battailes fierce to Duells spleenatiue, Or 
witty quarrels of the Penne. 1660 tr. Wishart's Hist. Warrs 
Scot. xii. 104 The two spleenative Armies. 
Spleudacious (splend^jbs), a. Also -atious, 
-aoeous. [Fancifully f. Splend-dd a. 1 see -aoious.] 
Very splendid ; gorgeous, magnificent. 

*843 Blackw. Mag. LIII. 379 The room Is papered with 
some splendacious pattern in blue and gold. 2848 Thackeray 
Trav, Lond. Wks. 1886 XXIV. 349 The silver dish-coveis 
are splendaceous. 187a [Earl Pembroke & G. H. Kingsley] 
.S'. Sea Bubbles ix. 241 Loney..made a splendacious bed- 
stead to sling his mat to. 

Hence Splendaciously ; Splenda'ciousness. 
1833 Thackeray Lett. 14 Feb., On my first arrival, I was 
annoyed at the uncommon splendatiousness. 2872 ‘ Alifh 
Cheem 1 (Yeldham) Lays oflnd (1876) 6 One of them, .more 
splendaciously dressed, .than the jest, 
f Splcndanoy. Obsr 1 [See next and -anoy.] 
«=Splendency. 

1391 Horsey Trav. (Hakl. Soc.) 234 The representacion 
of the sun shining in his full splendancie. 

t Splendant, a. Obs. [f. L. splend-ere + 
-ANT I. Cf. OF. ( e)splendiantb\ 

1 . = Splendent a. 1 and 1 b. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 1 The splendant sparke of 
reason, which shall light ech mans iudgement. *398 Row- 
lands Betraying of Christ (Hunterian Cl.) 31 Heav’ns 
glorious lampe . . Turning his splendant beames of gold, to 
drosse. 1616 R. C. Times Whistle (1871) 90 When brighter 
starres Darken their splendant beauty. 1633 Heywood 
Hierarchy m. Comm. 171 It is still seene to shine with 
many splendant stars. 

2 . « Splendent a. 3. 

1390 Serpent of Division A iij, When the noble and famous 
citie of Rome was most shining in her felicity, and splendant 
in her gloiye. 1598-9 E. Force Parismus 1. (i66x) 1 The 
splendant fame of his renowne. 1610^ Marcelline Tri, 
fas. /, 46 Neither could I receive a Pxincesse more splen- 
dant in Beauty, and all good Graces. _ 1631 R. H. A rraignm. 
Whole Creature xii. g 1. naWhose wiseaome was so glorious 
and splendant, as a Beacon on a Mount, a Citty on a Hill. 
Splendar, obs. f. Splinder si. 
t Sple ndence. Obs. -1 [Cf. lateL. sflendentia , 
It. sptendenza .] Splendour. 

1604 Pricket Hon. Fame (1881) 32 More, then if Ten hun- 
dred thousand sunnes at once all shinde, and clearly should 
their radiant splendence guise. 

t Sple ndency. Obs, [See prec. and -ency.] 
Splendour. 

a 1391 H. Smith Arrow agst. Athv . (1593) K uj b marg. 
Visibility or splendencie of the church in outward shew, 
1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 11. vi. 75 Men.. are de- 
lighted with the magnificence and with the splendencie of 
rites and ceremonies. 

Splendent (splendent), a. [a. L. splendent 
splendens , pres. pple. of splendere to be bright or 
shining. So It. splendente, -ienie, Sp. and Pg. 
e splendent e, OF. esplendent.\ 

1. Shining brightly by virtue of inherent light. 


1474 in Coventry Leet Book (1908) 393 O splendent 
Creator 1 . .More biyghter then Phebus, excedent all lyght ! 
1303 Hawes Examp. Virt. 1. 6 Whan the golden sterres 
clere were splendent. 1383 Melbancke Philotimus X ij b, 
The same Ioue whiche giues tbe Sun his splendent globe, 
hath giuen the Moone..her horned head, 1605 Tryecll 
Chev. in. ill. in Bullen O. PI. III. 314 Like theSunne in his 
Meridian Throne, Too splendent for weake eyes to gaze 
upon. 1646 Sip T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 233 As is very ob- 
servable in their red and splendent Planets, that is of Mars 
and Venus. 2686 Goad Celest. Bodies m. li. 437 Kepler has 
noted a Splendent Air in the day-time. 1812 Cary Dante, 
Parad. ix. r4 Another of those splendent forms approach’d. 
1876 J. Ellis Caesar in Egypt 120 Their splendent world of 
light they permeate. 

fig, 2600 Ev. WomaninHnm. v. i.in Bullen O. PI. IV, Be 
stars to Firmaments, and, as you are Splendent, so be fixed, 
not wandering, 
b, Of rays, light, etc. 

1309 Pari. Deny lies Bivb, With aungelles to synge in 
lyght splendent, c 1603 Rowley Birth Merlin iv. v, Again, 
behold from the ignifeious body Seven splendent and illus- 
trious rays are spread. 1676 Phil. Trans. XI. 744 It will 
for all this resume a splendent brightness even in the cold 
water itself. 1738 Ibid. LI. 253 Its light was most surpris- 
ingly splendent. 

fig. 2624 Jackson Creed nr. 179 Though cloudes of enuy 
now may seeme, thy splendent rayes to choake. 1636 
Fitz-Geffrey Holy Transp. (1881) 183 A Starre which 
though his Orbe be earth, ..Yet doth from heauen deriue 
his splendent light, a 1666 Wharton Poems Wks. (1683) 
353 Religion's outward worth and splendent Rays. 

2. Reflecting light with great brilliancy ; bright, 
gleaming, resplendent. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man V. 81 This bowell. .in a dogge 
hath for the most part a more splendent red. 2607 Topsell 
Four-f. Beasts 86 He had on his light side an exceeding 
Splendent white spot. Ibid. 148 The best Grey-hound hath 
..a neate sharpe head, and splendent eyes. <1x635 Ran- 
dolph Poems (1638) 30 A splendent buckle in ther maiden 
zone. 1671 T. Webster Metallogr. iv. 28 It is., most dense, 
uniform, splendent, yellow, and is a most pretious thing. 
2824 H. Busk Fugitive Pieces 7 Maria, .seiz’d the splendent 
shears. 2826 Faraday Exp. Res. (1839) 193 By evaporation 
it gave a splendent white crystalline salt. 1839 Thackeray 
Virgin. II. 179 Her complexion really was as pure as 
splendent Parian marble. 

b. Extremely brilliant, gorgeous, or magnificent. 
1367 Drant Horace , Ep. A vij, Both godds, and noble- 
men m splendent vestures gay. 1583 StubbesJ 4««A Abus. 
1. (1879) 30 To think that the Lorde our God is delighted in 
the splendenteshewe of outward apparell. 1635 A. Stafford 
Fern. Glory (x86o) 7 If the Inne was so splendent, so sump- 
tuous, what may we thinke of the amiable Guest, that 
lodg’d in it ? 2646 G. Daniel Poems Wks. (Grosart) I. 66 
Now the Horses proud Breath fire, and trample with a 
furious heat, To huriie in the Splendent Chariot. X817 
Stephens in Shaw's Gen. Zool. X. 1, 246 Splendent Thrush. 
..This most splendid bird is generally admitted to be dis- 
tinct from the Shining Thrush. 1838 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. v. 
v. 1 . 575 Long Files of Giants, splendent in gold-lace and 
grenadier-caps, have succeeded. 

3. fig. Having qualities comparable to material 
brightness or brilliancy; pre-eminently beautiful, 
grand, or great. 

2309 Hawes Past. Pleas. 1. (Percy Soc.) 5 The fayre lady 
excellent, Above all other in cleare beauty splendent. 1649 
G. Daniel Tr inarch,, Hen. V, xxiv, And lead vs on Tryvm- 
phant through the Port OfVictorye,to Honour’s Splendent 
Court. <2x763 Shbnstone Love 4- Honour 17 Th Iberian 
realm Could boast.. No race more splendent, and no form 
so fair. 1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev. 1. 11. i. Book. paper, Splen- 
dent with Theories, Philosophies, Sensibilities, 
b. Of qualities, actions, etc. 

The first quotation is from a letter given as a ridiculous 
example of the use of 1 ink-horn terms '. 

*553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 165 Beeyng accersited to 
suche splendente renowme, and dignitie splendidious. 1599 
Broughton's Let. vii. 22 The splendent brightnes of the 
Trueth, which burnes. .so gloriously. 1615 Daniel Hymen's 
Tri. Ded., By your splendent worthiness Your name shall 
longer live than shall your walls. 2654 Gataker Disc. 
Apol. 97 The splendent lustre of Calvins repute. X873 M. 
Collins Squire Silchester Il.xiii. 158 The splendent genius 
of.. Christopher North. 

Heace -J* Splemdently adv. Obs. 

1576 Pettie Petite Pallace 12 b, Did it not make her 
glory & virtue shew more splendently to the whole world? 
x6ox Bp. W. Barlow Defence 30 So splendently appearing 
these 60. yeares together. 2613 Jackson Creed il 352 Scrip, 
ture.. shines most splendently, most clearly, like alight. 
Splendor, obs. or dial. var. Splinder. 
Splendescent (splende*sSnt), a. [a. L. splend - 
escenl splendescens, pres. pple. of splendes-cire to 
become bright.] Splendid, gorgeous. 

1848 Clough Bothie i, Splendescent as a god of Olympus. 
1850 Brit. Museum (Chambers) 225 Some of these little 
creatures, with their inimitable plumage of splendescent 
purple. 

+Sple*ndicant, a. Obs.— 1 [a. pres. pple. of L. 
splendicare to shine.] Resplendent, brilliant. 

1592 R. D. Hypnerotomachia 90 And by what Industrie in 
her starrie forehead . .she had infixed tbe fairest part of the 
heavens, or the splendycant Heraclea. 

Splendid (splemdid), a. [ad. L. splendid-us, 
f. splendere to be bright. So F. splendide, It. 
splendido, Sp. and Pg. esplendido.] 

1. Marked by much grandeur or display ; sump- 
tuous, grand, gorgeous. 

1624 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. II. 172 His enterteynment 
..was as splendid as that country could afford. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. l § X67 All cost was employed to 
make their Entertainments splendid. 17x7 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let. to Lady Rich x Jan., It is not very expensive 
to keep a splendid table. 175a Young Brothers 1. i, I know 


[ this splendid court of Macedon, And haughty Philip, well. 
2797 S. & Ht. Lee Canterb. T. I. 367 Accommodation so 
splendid I know not that I should desiie were I a prince. 
1818 Scott Br. Lamm, xxii, The entertainment was splen- 
did to profusion. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. it. 1 . 173 The 
capital was excited by preparations for the most splendid 
coronation that had ever been known. 1836 Froude Hist. 
Eng. (185B) I. ii. 176 He had the splendid tastes in which 
tbe English people most delighted. 

b. Of persons : Maintaining, or living in, great 
style or grandeur. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, v. 80 But man is a Noble 
Animal, splendid in ashes, and pompous in the grave. 
<1x687 Petty Pol. Arith. (i6go) 86 The King and some 
great Men of France appear moie Rich and Splendid than 
those of the like Quality in England. 1779 Johnson L. P., 
Pope Wks. IV. 7 Pope was, through his whole life, ambitious 
of splendid acquaintance. 

2. a. Resplendent, brilliant, extremely bright, in 
respect of light or coIout. rare. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 193 In the night, during 
which the streets are splendide with glistering Lights and 
Torches. 2730 tr. Leonardus' Mirr. Stones 154 The topaz 
is a most splendid and famous stone of those they call burn- 
ing gems. 1774 Goldsm. Hat. Hist. (1824) II. 424 These 
splendid inhabitants of the air [sc. kingfishers] possess, .the 
brightest colours, the roundest forms [etc.]. 1820 Keats 
Hyperion it. 333 In each face he saw a gleam of light, But 
splendider in Saturn’s. 2829 Chapters Phys. Sci. 319 These 
colours, already so splendid and various when seen in one 
aspect, are still more diversified [etc.]. 

b. Magnificent in material respects; made or 
adorned in a grand or sumptuous manner. 

2683 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. Matt. vi. 28 A more beauti- 
ful flower than Solomon’s most splendid Ornaments could 
match. 1699 C. Hopicins Court-Prosp., Peace i, A 11 [100ms] 
she keeps Silent, but Splendider than that of Sleeps. x8oa 
in Naime Peerage Evid. (1874) 165 We arrived in this 
great and splendid capital, 1863 Lyell Antiq. Man 46 
A splendid Hindoo temple has lately been discovered. 1892 
Farrar Darku. # Dawn lxv, Almost mad with misery, he 
returned to his splendid chamber in the Golden House. 

o. Having or embodying some element of material 
grandeur or beauty. 

2825 J. Smith Panorama Sci. Art II. 130 A splendid 
machine was constructed for this purpose [rc. ballooning] 
. .by the younger Montgolfier. 1851 Thackeray in Scrib- 
ners Mag. II. 142/a The splendider scenery of the Alps. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. 11. i. 238 All these splendid phenomena 
are, I believe, produced by diffraction. 

Comb. 1819 Lady Morgan Autobiog. (1850) 320 A most 
picturesque and splendid -looking stranger in Greek costume, 
d. In specific names of birds or insects. 
x8xx Shaw Gen. Zool. VIII. 1. 191 Splendid Creeper... 
Steel-blue and gold-green Creeper, with black wings and 
tail [etc.]. 1832 J. Rennie Butterfl. * Moths x68 The 
Splendid Codling [Semasia Splendaiut , Stephens). 

3. Imposing or impressive by greatness, grandeur, 
or some similar excellence. 

1633 Gauden Hierasp. Pref. 34 Persons of more ample 
conditions, splendider fortunes, and higher quality. *730 
Johnson Rambler No. 68 r 1 Of actions that deserve our 
attention, the most splendid are not always the greatest. 
1784 Cowper Task v. 320 That thus he may procure His 
thousands, weary of penurious life, A splendid opportunity 
to die. 1819 Scott Ivaithoe xlii, For this service a splendid 
soul-scat was paid to the convent of Saint Edmund’s, 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. xox If a design was splendid, 
Mordaunt seldom inquired whether it were piacticable. 
2872 Morley Voltaire (1886)3 Luther and Calvin in their 
separate ways brought into splendid prominence their new 
ideas of moral order. 

b. Dignified, haughty, lordly. 

1833 T. Hook Parson's Dau. 1. v, A splendid contempt 
for female intellect. 

4. Of persons: Illustrious, distinguished. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb, 1. § 196 He intended the 
Discipline of the Chuich. .should be applied to the greatest 
and most splendid Transgressors. 2660 Guillim's Heraldry 
(ed. 4) hi. tii. X15 Which Family is not a little splendid by 
the actions of two persons of it. 

5. Excellent; very good or fine. 

1644 R. Baillie Lett. fmls. (1841) II, 213 Mr. Edwards 
hes written a splendid confutation of all Independents' 
Apologie. 2849-50 Alison Hist. Europe XIV. xciv. § 4. 4 
The summit of these ridges afforded a splendid position for 
the French artillery to fire upon the English guns. 188a 
Proc.R. Geog. Soc. TV, 460 He was taught to be a splendid 
shot with tbe gun and with the bow. 

0. Used, by way of contrast, to qualify nouns 
having an opposite or diffeieat connotation. 

X667M1LTON P. L. 11. 252 Our state Of splendid vassalage. 
1714 R. Fiddes Pract. Disc. ir. 15 Even their best actions 
[are] no better than splendid sins. 1756 Burke Subl. $■ B. 
Wks. 184a 1 . 44 In many cases this splendid confusion would 
destroy all use. 2848 H. Rogers Ess. (2874) I- v *. 294 Even 
the most successful crime is bat a splendid misery. 1898 
X)th Cent . Apr. 524 When she gives, proudly, notice to the 
whole world of her splendid isolation. 
t Spleudi’diotis, a. Obs. [f. L. splendid-us + 
-IOUSJ Splendid, magnificent, brilliant. 

1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1 , 11 Seenge the poverte and 
insufiicience of my connynge after so splendidious laboures. 
*553 [see Splendent <*. 3 b], 1399 B. Jonson Ev. Man out 
of Hum, 11. li, His lady? what, is sbee faire? splendidious? 
and amiable? a 2630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 11, 256/1 
Vnbappy Phaetons Splendidious Sire. 1653 H. Cogan tr. 
Pinto's Trav. xxiii, 85 All which became more splendid- 
ious by the Trumpets, Cornets, Hoboys,..that were heard 
in every corner. 

Hence + Splendi’diously adv. Obs.— 1 
1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 39 Whose booke Roberte 
Byschoppe of Herefforde onornede splendidiously. 

Splendidly (splemdidli), a. [f. Splendid a. 

+ -LY 2 .] In a splendid manner. 


SPLENDIDNESS, 

X. With much grandeur or display ; sumptuously, 
grandly, gorgeously : a. In respect of living, state 
or ceremony, etc. 

*651 Hobbes Leviath. in. xiii. 294 The Bishops of those 
times. .lived splendidly. 1 68a Wood Life 22 Jan,, The old 
lady Sanderson . . was bmied vei ie splendidly in Westminster 
Abbey Church. 1693 Dryden Juvenal m. 238 How he 
lives and eats; How largely gives; how splendidly he 
treats. 1703 Land. Gaz. No. 3919/2 His Grace was splen- 
didly treated by the Coiporation in the Town Hall. 1839 
Thirlwall Hist. Greece VI. 185 The burial of the dead., 
was splendidly solemnised. 1841 Thackeray Drum 1. 
xxviii, Dukes.. were splendidly served at her feasts. 1863 
Geo Eliot Roinolct 11. vii. (1880) II. 68 The Rucellai.. 
kept a gi eat table and lived splendidly, 
lb. £1 lespect of appearance, adornment, etc. 
167s Ogilby Britannia, Introd. E, The old or Royal Ex- 
change . . more splendidly Re-built by the City and Company 
of Mercers. 1772-84 Cook's Voy. III. 220 All the women 
appeared very splendidly dressed, after the Kamtschadale 
fashion. *823 Scott Quentin D. xiii, The apartments., 
were far more splendidly furnished than any which Quentin 
had yet seen in the loyal palace. 1837 P. Keith Lot. Lex. 
374 A plumage that is most splendidly brilliant. 1847 C. 
Bronte Jane Eyre vii, They were splendidly attired in 
velvet, silk and furs. 

2. In a manner or style compelling admiration ; 
magnificently, gloriously. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat . Hist, i, iii. 1 . 19 These have been the 
enquiries that have splendidly employed many . . philo- 
sophers. 1839 Helps Friends in C. Ser. n. I. To Rdr., 
Not prone in the first instance to wai, though splendidly 
tenacious in battle when it does come. *880 Meredith 
Tragic Com. (1881) 132 To break conventional laws, and 
be splendidly irrational. 

3 . Excellently, finely. 

1883 Harper's Mag. Feb. 393/1 We were steaming along 
splendidly now. 19M Throne 7 Aug. 222/1 A set of 
chambers, .which he said would suit us splendidly. 

4 . Comb., as splendidly-bound, etc. 

1648 J, Beaumont Psyche xi. liii, Six yellow springs.. 
Disgorge their splendidly-contagious flood. 1818 Lady 
Morgan Autobiography (1859) 21 5 With splendidly-bound 
' Heures * and magnificent reticules. 1886 C. E. Pascoe 
London of To-day v. (ed. 3)71 The gay throng of splendidly- 
uniformed military and naval officers. 1890 ‘R. Boldre- 
wood ’ Col Reformer (1891) 222 Well mounted, .on splen- 
didly.conditioned animals. 

Splendidness, [f. as prec. + -NESS.] The 
quality or state of being splendid ; magnificence, 
grandeur. 

*648 J. Beaumont Psyche vm. lxiii, Resolv’d to tiy his 
eyes Upon that Infant-face of Splendidness, a 1637 W. 
Burton Itin. Anton. 231 The splendidness of the Build- 
ings, and the magnificence of the Churches. 1674 Bp. 
Croft Fast Serm, 14 Their splendidness and voluptuous- 
ness of living. 1728 Morgan Algiers I. tit. 44 He drew the 
Eyes of all the Spectators by the Splendidness of his purple 

t Splendidous, a. Obs. [f. L. splendid-us + 
•ova.] =SpI/ENDIDiods a. 

1605 B. Jonson Volpone u. ii, Who, euer since my arriuall, 
have detayned me to their vses, by their splendidous 
liberalities. 1640 G. Abbott Job Paraphr. 138 Where is 
this man’s princely pompe, that but even now was so 
splendidous? 

Hence + Sple’ndldonsly adv. Obs. 

1640 G. Abbott Job Paraphr . 126 Neither shall the place 
where he lived so splendidously ever enjoy him so any more. 

Splendiferous (splendi-feras), a. [In early 
use f. med.L. *splendifer (for late L . splendorifer)'. 
cf. OF. splendifere. In mod. use jocular (cf. 
Splendacious a.) and orig. £/..£] 
f 1 . Full of, abounding in, splendour. Obs. 

1x460 G. Ashby Dicta Philos . 1031 Who that is wele 
chensshed with a king And is with nym grete & splendi- 
ferous. 1538 Bale Br. Com. J. Bapt. m Harl. Misc. 
(Math.) 1 . 2x5 O tyme most ioyfull, daye most splendiferus. 
1346 Coverdale Calvin's Treat. Sacrum. Dj', Seyng that 
y° bryght and splendiferouse veritie is of it selfe able to 
confute so absurde a vanitie. 

2. colloq. Remarkably fine; magnificent. 

1843 Haliburton Sam Slick in Eng. xiii, A splendiferous 
white hoss, with long tail and flowin' mane. 1854 P. B. St. 
John Amy Moss 283, I only escaped, .by means of a 
splendiferous girl call'd Kate. 1863 C. Reads Hard Cash 
xxviii. II. 188, I see the splendiferous articles airive, and 
then they vanish for ever. 

f Splendious, a. Obs. [Cf. It. splendioso.] 
Splendid. 

1609 ARMIN Maids of More-Cl. (1880) 1x6 Which are as 
sun-shtne, sometimes splendious. 1644 Nye Gunnery 1, 
(1647) 48 By that splendious light you shall see every flaw, 
crack or honycomb, 1654 Flecknoe Ten Years Trav. 10 
In so noble Company, so splendious Entertainment, and so 
magmficentEqmpage. 

Splendir, dial, variant of Spundeb. 
t Splendish, v. Obs. rare. [Cf. Resplend- 
ish ® 7 | a. intr. To shine, b. trans. To make 
splendid. 

156S .J- Phillip Patient Grissell 123s Of Pango 1 the 
Countis am, my praise doth splendish bright, 1583 Stubbes 
Anat. Abus. i. (1879) *8 To splendish, beautifie and set 
foithe the maiestie and glorie of this his earthly kyngdome. 

Splendorous (sple-ndoras), a. Also 7 splen- 
d’roua, splendious, 8-9 splendouxous. [f. 
splendor Splendoub jfc] Full of splendour; 
resplendent, bright. 

. xggi Drayton Menses Map Miracle (1604! 70 Himselfe 
muested in a splendorous flame. 2394 — Idea 2x3 Your 
Beautie is the hot and splend rous Sunne. 1617 — Agin- 
court 35 In Warlike state the Royall Standard borne Before 
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him, as in splendrous Armes he road. 1639 G. Danifl 
Ecclus. xxv. 31 Splendious, and in a height Transcending 
all bright lustice. 1796 P. L. Courtier Pleas. Solitude 
(1802) 85 In Corydon s splendourous Ball. 1871 G. Mac- 
donald Wks. Fancy § Imag. III. 2x5 A light that. .spreads 
a liner joy, Than cloudless noon-tide splendoious o’ei the 
world. 

Splendour (sple’ndsi), sb. Also 5-6 splan- 
duie, 7 -eur j 6- splendor, [ad. AF. ( e)splendur , 
-our (OF. esplendor , etc.), or L. splendor , f. splend- 
ere to shine. So F. splendour, It. splendore, Sp. 
and Pg. esplendor ] 

1. Great brightness ; brilliant light or lustre. 

a. c 1430 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 191 In the sunne con- 
sydyr 3e thynges thre, The splenduie, the hete, and the 
lygnt 1600 Fairfax Tasso vii. xliv, When.. The shining 
fort his goodly splendure losed. 1603 Holland Plutarch's 
Mor. 1188 Mixing splendeur and light together with the 
siud deepe azure. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 30 Lyke as the beame 
of the materyall sonne. .causeth a splendour or bryghtnes. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 8 It may be, Percolation doth not only 
cause Clearness and Splendour, but Sweetness of Savour. 
2698 Fryer Acc. E. India 128 The splendour of the 
Moon being shaded by the sides of the Mountains. 178a 
Phil. Trans. LXXII. 427 The wax tapeis took flame 
immediately with an uncommon splendour. 1825 Scott 
Taltsut. vi, His bright blue eye, which at all times shone 
with uncommon keenness and splendour. 2897 F. T. Bullen 
Cruise ' Cachalot ’ 104 Slowly.. the intruding gloom over- 
spread the sweet splendour of the shining sky. 

Comb. x8ax Shelley Epipsych. 81 The splendour-winged 
stars. 1836 Browning J. Agriiola in Medit, 4 Splendour- 
proof 1 keep the broods of stars aloof. 

V- JS96 Drayton Leg, Matilda xxxv. Poems (1605) 
Ffvij b, Such bountie Natui e did to them impart, Those 
lampes two planets, clearer then the seauen, That with their 
splendor light the world to heauen, 2597 J. Payne Royal 
Exch. 47 He neyther saw that splendor and glory. ., nor the 
heavens open. 2630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise Clean 
Linen Wks. 11. 169/2 Till Tytans glory from the burnish'd 
East., the rotundious Globe with splendor filles. 1684 
Contempt. St. Man n. ix, (1609) 232 A Wheel of Squibs and 
Fire-Works, .casts forth a thousand lights and splendors. 
173a Arbutiinot Rules of Diet in Aliments, etc. 1. 414 A 
certain Splendor or Shining In the Eyes, with a little 
Moisture, 278a Phil. Trans. LXXII. 199 Inflammable air 
is also the principle which.. gives them their metallic 
splendor. 2871 B. Taylor Faust Prol. (1875) I. xr And 
swift and swift beyond conceiving The splendor of the 
world goes round. 

b. Her. (See quots.) 

. 2766 Porny Heraldry (1777) Diet, The Sun is said to be 
*n Splendor when it is repiesented with the lineaments o a 
human face, and environed with raies. 1868 Cussans Her. 
(*893) 102 The Sun is always supposed to be Proper, or In 
his Gloiy, or Splendour,.. unless otherwise specified. 

2. Magnificence ; great show of riches or costly 
things ; pomp, parade. 

fl. 1616 Fortescue Papers (Camden) 23 Whome the splen- 
dour of fortune hath not beene able to make, .lesse vertuous. 
2664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 280 His purple Cardinals are so 
Emperor like and of such a senatorious splendour. 173a 
Lediard Sethos II. vit. 48 Their ambassy appear’d in 
splendour before your haven. 2770 Goldsm. Des. Vil- 
lage 286 While thus the land adorned for pleasure all In 
bairen splendour feebly waits the fall, 2837 Lockhart 
Scott I. ii. 63 The antique splendour of the ducal house. 
2863 Miss Braddon J.Marchmant's Legacy III. i. 8 Paul 
Marchmont was fond of splendour, and meant to have as 
much of it as money could buy. 1886 C. E. Pascoe Land, 
of To day xxxi. (ed. 3) 286 One of the most splendid streets 
in London, deriving its splendour from its club-houses. 
personify 2732 Pope Ep. Burlington 180 Tis Use alone 
that sanctifies Expense, And Splendour borrows all her rays 
from Sense. 

y. *680 Burnet Rochester 91 A people naturally fond 
of a visible splendor in Religious Worship. 1713 Steele 
Guardian No. rg F3 Riches and outward splendor have 
taken up the place of it. 1736-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) 
II. 103 With regard to external splendor, ..lam inclined to 
think that modern Rome is superior to the ancient. 1824 
W. Irving T. Trav. II. 104 Its faded embellishments spoke 
°f former splendor. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. <$■ It. Jmls. II. 
g8 Gold-laced cocked hats and other splendors. 

3. Brilliant distinction, eminence, or glory; im- 
pressive or imposing character. 

2604 E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies vi. xxvi. 487 
Montejuma set Knighthood in his highest splendor. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Reb . 1. § 145 Without any other Friend- 
ship or Support, than what the splendour of a Pious life., 
would reconcile to him. 1730 Johnson Rambler No. 72 
r i° Excellencies of higher reputation and brighter splendour. 
1830 D Israeli Chas. /, III. ix, 196 The splendour of the 
present progress had not hitherto been equalled in our 
annals, ^i873^Hamerton Intel!. Life 11. ii. 62 The splendor 

4. Brilliant or ornate appearance or colouring. 
Also Comb. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist. (1824) II. 349 A very extensive 
tube, remarkable for the splendour and the variety of their 
plumage. i8zo Shelley Witch Atl. iii, Like splendour- 
winged moths. 2834 tr. Hetineds Athens x8 The Attic 
plain lies before us in a splendour and beauty, to describe 
which the forms and colours of the painter are powerless, 

Splendour, v. [f. prec.] 

1. intr. To move with splendour. 

2853 T. Parker Theism (186s) xi6 When a star with fiery 
hair came splendouring through the night, it filled mediaeval 
astronomers with amazement. 1887 Service Life Dr. 
Dugnid 272 The golden language of a priceless love Went 
splendouring like a song of heav n down. 

2. trans. To invest with splendour. 

ax86j A. Smith Life Drama 1. 49 Poems (1901) 3 ’Tis 
not for me To fling a Poem, like a comet, out, Far- 
splendounng the sleepy realms of night. 


SPLENETIC, 

Splendrous, obs. variant of Splendohous a. 
f Splemdy, a. Obs." 1 [f. L. splend-ere .] Lus- 
trous, glittering. 

2683 Purrus Fleta Min. 1. (1686) 230 There appertains to 
the harsh flowing Copper Oars.. what is splendy, mispickly, 
glimeiy or spady. 

Splene ctomy. Surg. [ad. mod.L. splenec- 
tomia, f. Gr. enrhijv Spleen sb. + i/cropd/ excision. 
So F. spllnedomie.] Excision or’ removal of the 
spleen. Also Splene’ctomist, one who removes 
the spleen {Cent. Did. 1891) ; Splexte’ctomize v. 
trans., to excise the spleen of (an animal or person). 

1839 Mayne Expos. Lex. 1192/1 Splenectomia, . . old teun 
foi excision of the spleen;.. splenectomy. 1897 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. IV. 516 Effects of splenectomy in man. Ibid. 
522 Experiments on rabbits that had been splenectomised. 
Ibid. 528 Laudenbach found them in a splenectomised dog. 
Splenetic (spl/neTik), a. and sb. Forms: 
5-0 splenetyk(e, 6 -ike, -iqLue, 7-8 -iok, 7- 
splenetio ; 7 spleenetiok. [ad. late L. splenetic- 
us, f. splen Spleen. So F. splinitique, It. splen- 
etico, Sp. and Pg. esplenetico. See also Splenatio 
a. and Splenetic a. 

Metrical examples show that down to the beginning of 
the 19th cent, the stress was on the first syllable, as given 
by Bailey, Johnson, and early 19th cent. Diets.] 

A. adj. I. Of or pertaining to, connected with, 
the spleen ; splenic. Also fig. 

*544 Phaer Regim. Lyfe (1553) G iv, The passion splen- 
etyke commeth by a colde numoure melancolyke. 1628 
Burton Anat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. (ed. 3) 75 That Splen- 
eticke Hypocondriacall winde.. which proceeds from the 
spleen and short ribbes. 2722-7 Boyer Diet. Royal it. The 
Splenetick Vein, or Artery. 2738 J. S. tr Le Dran's Obsero. 
Surg. (1771) Diet.. Vos Breve, a Vein passing.. to the 
Splenetick Vein. 2818 Keats Enchm. tv. 399 These raven 
horses, though they foster’d are Of earths splenetic fire, 
dully drop Their full-vein'd ears. 2897 Allbutt's Syst . 
Med. IV. % 327 Microscopically they were composed of 
splenetic tissue much pigmented. 

+ 2 . Affected with, or suffering from, disease or 
disorder of the spleen ; in later use, affected with 
melancholia or hypochondria. Obs. 

*544 Phaer Regim. Lyfe (1346) H v, The pacient is called 
splenetike, wbiche ye maye knowe by that, that after meate 
they have payne in theyi left syde. c 1350 H. Lloyd Treas. 
Health M vuj, For them that be splenetike. 2636 Ridgley 
Pract, Physick 103 They that have a weak Spleen are pro- 
perly called spleenetick. 2697 J. Sergeant Solid Philos. 
aoo Splenetick or Maniacal Men can fancy they are made 
of Glass. 1733 Cheyne Eng. Malady 11. viii. 193 All the 
Symptoms and Disorders of a splenetick Person will be 
natui ally and readily deduced from too thick and glewy or 
sharp Juices. 2766 Goldsm. Ess. i. V x If he be splenetic, 
he may every day meet companions, .with whose groans he 
may mix his own. 

absol. 1638 Rowland TopselVs Four-f. Beasts 149 The 
Spleen [of a dog] drank in Urine, cureth the Spleenetick 
[1607 spleenatick]. 2750 tr. Leonardus’ Mirr. Stones 72 It 
cures the splenetick, being bound to the spleen. 

+ b. Characterized by, tending to produce, 
melancholy or depression of spirits. Obs. 

rtiToo Evelyn Diary so Dec. 1673, They spake of the 
excellent aire and climate in respect of our cloudy and 
splenetic country. <*1704 T. Brown Walk round Land. 
Wks. 1709 III. iii. 41 To contribute youi Assistance in order 
to expel these Splenetick Vapours. _ 1739 Goldsm. Polite 
Learn, xi, They should be made up in our splenetic climate 
to be taken as physic. 2782 Covvper Conversat. 582 The 
friend «. Whose wit can brighten up a wintry day, And 
chase the splenetic dull hours away. 

3 . Having an irritably morose or peevish dispo- 
sition or temperament ; given or liable to fits of 
angry impatience or irritability; ill-humoured, 
testy, irascible. (Freq. in the 18th c,) 

*59 * G- Harvey Pierce's Super. 158, I was never so 
splenetique when I was most dumpish but I could smile at 
a frise jest. 1693 Congreve Double-Dealer iv. vi, I don't 
know whether to he splenetic or airy upon’t. *702 Pope 
Wife of Bath 90 Now gayly mad, now sourly splenetick, 
Fieakish when well, and fretful when she’s sick. *748 
Richardson Clarissa (1B11) 1. 189 A splenetic woman, who 
must have somebody to find fault with. 2780 Bentham 
Princ. Legist, ii. § 3 The fear of future punishment at the 
hands of a splenetic and revengeful Deity. 2842 Dickens 
Bam. Fudge xli, Neighbours who had got up splenetic 
that morning, felt good-humour stealing on them as they 
heard it 2876 Geo. Eliot Dam Der, 1. v, Her hostess who, 
though not a splenetic or vindictive woman, had her sus- 
ceptibilities. 

absol. *736 C. Smart tr. Horace, Sat. 11. v. (1826) II. 147 
By voluntary garrulity you will offend the splenetic and 
morose. 2829 L Taylor Enthus. viii, 207 The disappointed, 
the splenetic, and the fanatical, 
b. Of humour, temper, etc. 

27*2 Sthcle Sped. No. 392 r 3 Tho' his splenetick con- 
tracted lemper made him take fire immediately. *739 
Dilworth P ope 113 His splenetic turn of mind adapted him 
for the sequestered life he was so fond of. c 2820 S- Rogers 
Italy, ForetgnTrav. (1836) 169 It was in a splenetic humour 
that X sat me down, 1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. Iv, She had 
an amazing power of gratifying her splenetic or worldly- 
snaiuea humours^by extolling her own family. 

4 . Characterized by, arising from, displaying or 
exhibiting, spleen or ill-humour. 

1693 Dryden Juvenal Ded. (1726) p. xliv, Horace seems 
to have purg d himself from those splenetick Reflections in 
those Odes and Epodes. X749 Fielding Tom Jones xi. i, 

J. 0 write within such severe rales a$ these, is as impossible 
as to live up to some splenetic opinions. 1773 in Jesse 
Sehvyn St Contciuf. (1844) III, 118 Forget what I lately 
wrote to you ; it was the overflowing of a splenetic moment. 


SPLICE. 


SPLENETICAL. 

1806 Sure Winter in Lond II. 159 In a moment of splenetic 
pride the jewels were dispatched. 1862 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 
xt. m. III. 77 His envies, deep-hidden splenetic discontents 
and rages. 1899 E. Gosse Life J, Donne I. 44 The poem 
closes with an outturn, t of splenetic raillery. 

f 5. Of medicines : Acting on, good for, the 
spleen. Ohs. 

1658 Sir T . Browne Gard. Cyrus iv, The Splenetick medi- 
cine of Galen. 1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. in. qz If the 
Spleen be affected, splenetick Medicines must be added. 
1728 Chambers Cycl. s v. Water, Splenetic Waters, are 
those proper against Diseases of the Spleen. 

B. sb. 1. fa. One who suffers from disease or 
disorder of the spleen. 06s. 

1308 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xlv. (Bodl. MS.), In 
dnnke it [ui me] halpeh splenetikes & dense)? roted woundes. 
cUAoPallad. ou Husb. viir. 125 This wyn, .solueth fieume 
and helpith splenctyk. 1728 in Chambers Cycl. 

b. One who has a splenetic disposition ; a 
splenetic, peevish, or ill-humoured person. 
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dischai ged their wit, and splenetics their ill-humoui. 1784 
Unfortunate Sensibility I. 144, 1 cannot see why any poor 
splenetic should interfere. * 

1 2. A splenetic medicine or remedy. 06 s. 
cr643 Ld. Herbert Autobiog. (1824} 38 They that are 
subject to the Spleen fiom their ancestoi; ought to use 
those herbs that ate splenetics. 1718 Quincy ComM. DM. 
121 It is commended.. for a most noble Epatick, Splenetick. 
and Vulneiary. * 

Hence Splene-ticness, the fact or condition of 
being splenetic, rare 
1727 in Bailey (vol. II). 

t Splenetical, a. and s 6 . 06 s. [f. prec .1 

A. adj. I. = Splenetic a. i. * 

*599. A.M. tr. Gabclhoueds Bk. Physicke 162/1 [A pre. 
scription] For Spleneticalle dolour, a *639 Wo rroN Relia 
(1651) 488, I have lcceived much benefit .. touching my 
spkneuca 11 Infirmity. 1694 Westmacott Script. Hetb. 13 
Wild-Ash . . will yield a Liquor highly commended in Scor- 
butieal and Spleuetical Affects. 1708 Brit. Apollo No 72 
2/1 Splenetical and Hypocondriacal Distempers. 

2. Disposed to mnth. (Cf. Spleen sb. 1 c.) 
ai66t . Holyday Juvenal (1673) 285 Splenetical Demo- 
cntus did make His lungs with a perpetual laughtei shake. 

B. sb. - Splenetic^, a. 

x<7 * Salmon Syn. Med. iij. xv. 338 Spleneticals are such 
things as are appropriated to the Spleen, the seat of Melon- 
c/ioliy, 

Splenetically (spline *tikali), etch. [f. as prec.] 
In a splenetic manner ; with spleen. 

1779 Alfxander Hist. Women Introd. (1782) I. p. v, We 
laugh at their credulity, and splenetically satiiise.,all their 
faults and follies. 18x6 Scott Bl. Dwarfs, More splenet- 
ically than became a philosopher or hei mit. 1856 Masson 
Jtss. Biog. ff Cnt. 193 Whether the above was splenetically 
sent to Calcott.. is not certain. *873 Mrs Whitney Other 
Girls x, • I guess you 11 find it so/ said Eliza Mokey, splen- 

6uCEliy ( 

Splenetive, a. rare. [Cf. Splenative a.] 

X. = Splenetic a. 3. 

1679 Fletcher’s Elder Brother ye. i. (Fol.*), Some splenetive 
ty* spleenative] Youths now, that had never seen more than 
tlry Country smoak, will grow in choler. 

2. *» Splenetic a. 4. 

1829 Examiner 421/x The Quarterly.. pours forth splen- 
etive sophisms. 1839 James Gentlem. Old School i, With 
a sharp splenetive oath the horseman tore the gate open. 

+ Splenetize, v. Obs.— 1 [f. Splgnet-ic a. + 
-IZE.J irons. To render splenetic or ill-humoured. 

* 7 °° S. Parker Philos. Ess. 39 These violent and frequent 
Alterations in the Weather serve for a perpetual Monitor by 
discomposing their Constitutions, ..and splenetizing the 
poor Gentlemen all-over. 

Splenial (splf’niS. 1 ), aj and sb. Zool. and 
Anal. [f. L. spleni-um (Pliny), ad. Gr. crnXqvlov 
bandage or compress.] 

A. adj. 1. Splenial bone or piece, a splint-like 
bone or process applied to the inner side of the 
lower mandible in certain classes of vertebrates 
below Mammalia. 

2848 Owen Homologies 13 As it is always applied like a 
surgeon’s splint or plaster to the inner side of most of the 
other pieces,.. ‘splenial .suggested itself to me as the most 
3? p TO ate ? ame - i 8 49-5a — m Todd's Cycl. Anat. IV. n. 
882/2 Iho alveolar border of the splenial element of the 
mandible. 2875 Huxley in Encyd. Brit. I. 735/1 It 
obviously represents the angulai, coronary, and splenial 
elements, and may be termed the avgula^splenictL 
2. Splenial border , the posterior border of the 
corpus callosum ; hence splenial sulcus, etc. 

1891 Cent. Diet, s.v., The splenial bolder of the corpus 
callosum. 2904 Duckworth Study Anthrop. Lab. 67 On 
the mesial aspect of the hemispheie [of the brain] the pars 
genuahs of the splenial sulcus is not visible. 

B. sb. The splenial bone or process, 

*854 Owen in Orr's Circ. Sa\, Org. Hat, I. 195 The 
coronoid is a short compressed plate j the splenial is a 
longer, slender plate, applied to the inner side of the articu- 
lar and dentary, and closing the groove on the inner side of 
*rr J 1888 Rolleston & J ackson A nim. Life 402 In 
Urodela teeth occur.. in the lower j’aw on the dentary and 
splenial. ' 

t Splenial, 0.8 05a*" 1 [f. splen Spleen $ 5 .] 
Splenetic, ill-natured, spiteful. 

1641 Apprehend, Capt, Butler 1 The Papists have often 
made bould adventures to shew their malicious and splen- 
lau intents, towards the Protestants. 

VOL. IX. 



it goes to the Spleen, and theiein ends. 

Splenic (sple-nik), a. Anal, ancl Path. Also 
/ splemke, 7-8 -ick. [ad. L. splenic-us , ad. Gr. 

Spleen sb. Cf. F. spllnique 
(Pare), It. splemeo , Sp. esplemco.] 

1 . Amt. Of, pertaining to, connected with, or 
situated in the spleen. 

Fieq. in splenic artery, plexus, vein, vessel. 

10x9 JPurchas M icrocosmusv. 40 The Liuer by the splen ike 

the nl anSf t0 tile Serjeant of the scullery 
the Spkne. 2666 G. Harvey Morb, Angl. xxvL (1672) 64 
Weel suppose the Spleen . .principally obstructed in its 
lo TO“i? and Splenick branch. 1667 Phil. Trans. II 
< % ls . tU! ; l£ . a * ld . s P le nifk Arteries. 1702 Ibid.XXUl. 
?,* ® 2 . T .^ e splenick Vein has divers Cells opening into it near 
Bodies. 1728 Chambers Cycl.&cv. 
£rf of The ?P^ ni . c Plexus sends out Branches to the left 
1 art of the Ventricle and Panchieas. 2758 T. S tr. Le 
Dran s Observ. Sure. (1771) 284 The Passage of the Sword 

Ted n ,TUr e Thl eni “ T es ; els< * 8 « Carpenter Man. Phys. 
(ea. 2) 30X The aieolffi formed by the tiabecular tissue 
commonly known as the splenic follicles. 1872 Huxley 
P/tysiol. v. 126 An aitery called the splenic artery which 
proceeds almost directly from the aorta. ^ 

b. Splenic flexure, the bend of the colon near 
the spleen. 

th^ 8 JiyR A n ClAV M 545 At the liver it exhibits 
St V ttt A th * Sp i een i he s P lenic flexure. 1879 

*7° A stricture was found situated 
flexure^ eSCendlng co 01,1 a ° Qut two inches from, the splenic 

2 . =* Splenemo a. 5 . rare— 0 . 

X730 in Bailey (fol.). 

3 . Path. Of diseases, etc. : Of or affecting the 

splenic fever, malignant anthrax. 
Jto 7 J:r°r G r a Microsc. n. i. 296 Splenic diseases in sheep. 
XU68 Rep. U. S. Commissioner Agric. (i860) e On the 
breaking out of the en?.n,v r.™. 
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lexas cattle. 1876 Bristows Th. Bract. Med. 578 The 



t ^- tern ^^ e 1 ^ 0 °korters' Disease r . 

Hence f Splemical a. Obs.- 1 Bple-nioness, 
splenetic condition or state (Bailey, vol. II, iqtj). 

'A}\? ltt,tcara £ Ph ? s ’ Dict (e 4- *>• Wenica, Splenical 
Medicines, are such as by attenuating and volatilizing the 
grosser parts, 1 amove the Distempeis and Obstructions of 
the Spleen. _ [Hence in Phillips (x6g6).] 

Sple’Uico-, comb, form of L. splenicus Splenic 
a., used occas. as in splenico-phrenic (see qnot.). 

J 8 8,8-6 Todd's Cycl. Anal, 1, 14/t The peritoneum, .in 

I,he dj ” ph " E ”” 

SplenifLcation (splenifik^’/sn). Path. [a. 
Y. spUniflcation, or ad. mod.L. splenificatio, f. 
splen Spleen j£,] = Splenization. 

in Maynb Expos. Lex. 1x92. 1876 F. T. Roberts 
Handbk. Med. (ed. 2)352 Ibis condition of the lung being 
tei med splemfication. e * 

Sple-nify, v. Path. [Cf. prec. and -i%] l n 
passive : To undergo splenization. 

1873 F. T. Robtrts II andbh, Med. 448 In extreme cases, 
the vesicular structure is scarcely apparent, and the tissue 
breaks down very readily, when the lung is said to be 
‘splemfied’. 

Splenish, obs. form of Spleenish a. 
jf" Splemtic, a. Obs. In 6 -ike, -ique, Jr 
-iok(e,_ -ic. [var. of Splenetic a. So obs. F. 
spleniltque.J Splenetic, splenic, in various senses. 

*578 LYTs Dodocns 6 The same.Jielpeth such as are 
splemtike. Ibid. 333 The young leaues. .are very good also 
n v ten °i e ..^ s splenitique. x66r J, Childrey 
Brit, Bacon 60 The Wateis are so good for Spfenitick Dis- 
eases. 1672 Salmon Syn. Med. in. xxii. 434 It attenuates, 
opens, cleanses, is Diuretick and Splemtick. 1684 tr. Bond's 

iii the ^lemtick 1 Ve* 57 ^' eec * tng must frequently De repeated 

J[ Splenitis (spl&Bi’tis). Path. [a. Gr. 
triy, f. CTr\rjv Spleen sb, ; see -itis.] Inflammation 
of the spleen, or a particular form of this. 

*753 Cheuubcrs 1 Cycl, SuppI, s.v., Splenitis is also used by 
some authors to express a tumor or inflammation of the 
spleen. _ 1776-84 Cullen First Lines Physic. Wks. 1827 II. 
°5> i consider the Splenitis, or inflammation of 

the Spleen. 2835 Cycl. Prnct, Alcd. IV. 55/2 1 he symptoms 
of acute splenitis . . are . . a feeling of weigh t, f ulness, and pain 
in the left side. 1897 Allbutt's Syst Med. IV. 534 The 
softened and often < diffluent condition of the spleen seen in 
cases of bacterial infection may be described as a splenitis, 
t Sple oiitive, a. obs, rare. [Cf. Splenat- 
ive a., -etive a.] Splenetic. 

2633 P. Fletcher Purple /si. nr. xix. note, Hence Strato- 
nicus merrily said, that in Crete dead men walked, because 
they w&z sosplemtive, and pale-coloured. 2825 Monthly 
Mag. AAJL VIII, xxx He was however too splenitive, 
austere, impatient, . .to reach the abacus of excellence in 
the science of lexicography. 

II Spleaius (splx-ni^s). Amt. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
awRsjyiov: of. Splenial aJ] A broad muscle, or 
either of the two portions (the splenitis capitis and 
colli) composing it, which occupies the upper part of 
the back, of the neck and is attached to the occipital 
bone. 

n" a ) 11 * Some tendinous Fibres 

e v? e <.-9 0m ?u ex o aad Splenii. /bid.. In the Depression on 
each side., the Splemus is inserted. 2832 R. Knox Cloquet's 


| Anat. 249 The splenius extends the head, inclining it 
laterally, and impresses upon ft a rotatory motion which 
turns the face to one side. 1873 Mivart Elan. Anat. 290 
The splenius is placed obliquely in the neck. 

attrib. 2833-6 Tojd's Cycl. Anat. 1. 748/1 The stemo- 
mastoid ana splenius muscles. 

Splenization (splenizef’Jhn). Path. [a. F. 
splenisation or ad. mod.L. splinisatio, f. splSn 
Spleen jA] The conversion of substance into tissue 
resembling that of the spleen; esp, the diseased 
condition of the Inngs when this has taken place; 
splenification. 

1849 in Craig. 1862 K. W. Fuller Die. Chest 220 The 
first [condition of the lungs] is that of engorgement or 
splenization. 1901 Osler Princ. <)• Pract. Med. n Hypo- 
static congestion and the condition of the lung spoken of 
as splen nation, ai e very common. 

Spleuo- (splrno), a. Gr, otrX-qvo-, combining 
form of anX-qv Spleen sb., employed in a number of 
pathological and anatomical terms, as sple*nocele, 
(see quot.) ; spleno’graphy , spleno logy ,spleno*- 
rrhagy, epleno'tomy (Craig, 1849 ; cf. F. splbio- 
cble, -graphie, etc.) ; spleno-lymph.atic, -medul- 
lary, -myelogenic, etc. ; spleno-typboid, typh- 
oid fever complicated with disorder of the spleen. 

The number of such compounds has been gieatly increased 
by recent medical wi iters. 

2799 Hooper Med, Diet., Splcuocele , a rupture of the 
spleen, 1849 Craig (see above). 2879 Reynolds Syst. Med, 
V. 221 In the ‘ spleno-lymphatic ’ form [of leucocythaemia) 
an initial splenic enlargement is associated with gland- 
ular swellings, and in the ‘spleno-myelogenic’ form, with 
changes in the marrow. 2883 Science I. 66/2 This diminu- 
tion is most maiked from a hundred and fifty to two hundred 
days after the splenotomy. 2896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 
833 Spleno-typhoid occupies a somewhat different position. 
1807 Ibid. IV. 591 Splenic or spleno-medullary leucnmmm. 
Sple’Iioid, a. rare— 0 , [f. L. splen Spleen sb. ] 
* Spleen-like; having the appearance of the spleen. 
2882 in Imperial Dict. 

t Sple’ELOUS, a. Obsr 1 [f. splene SPLEEN sb,] 
Splenetic, spleenful. Hence -j- Sple’nottaly adv. 

2606 Warnbr Alb, Eng, xv. xeix. 390 There is an Aca- 
demic, which I reueience so much, As gessed against it 
splenous thoughts me splenously would touch. 

Splent(e, obs. or dial, varr. Splint sb. and v, 
Spleater, obs. f. Splinter sb. Splenty, obs. f. 
Splinty a. Spleirwort, obs. f. Spleenwoet. 
t Splet, sb, Obs.— 1 (Meaning obscure.) 

2532-3 in Swayne Sanem Chitrc/cw. Acc. (1896) 97 A 
bottell of glasse w‘ splettes. 

Splet, »• Now dial. Also 6 Bplette. [ad. 
Flcm. or LG. spletten , obscurely related to Split 
v. and Spleet ».2] 

1. Irans. To split. 

2330 Palsgr. 729 , 1 splette a fysshe a sender ,.. jt Olivers. 
Some splet their pyckes whan they broyle them, but I wolde 
bioyle them hole. 2543 Ascham Toxoph. 11. (Arb.) 109 To 
haue a goose quyll splotted and sewed againste the nockynge. 
2746 Exmoor Scolding (E.D.S.) 174 Oh the Dowl splet tha I 
who told theckee Strammer f 2872-76 in Eng, Dial, Dict, 

+ 2 . To spread, smear. Obs. 

2330 Palsgr. 729, 1 splette a saul ve abrode upon a clothe, 
jt placque, Splette this dyaculome upon a lynen clothe, 
f Splet-bone. Obs. App. — spauld-bone. 
c 1400 L, ^franc's Cirurg, 357 Woundisof>espletboonys 
of he arme & of jm hondis, & anothami. 
f Spleto. Obs.—° (Meaning obscure,) 

14S3 Catk. Angl. 356/2 Splete, lignum. 

tSpleter. Obs. [?f. Splet v., or var, of 
Splitter sb.l] A splinter. 

a 2548 Hall C/lron., Hen. V/IZ, 233 When they saw the 
spleters of the dukes spere strike on the kynges hod piece. 
Ibid., All the kynges head pece was full of spleters. 

Spleuchai). (splw’xan). Sc. (and Jr.). Also 
8-9 spluchan., 9 spleugbau. [a. Gael, splihchan, 
Ir. spliuchdn .] A tobacco pouch, freq. used as a 
purse. 

2783 Burns Heath fy Dr. Hornbook xiv, Dell mak his 
king's-hood in a spleuchan 1 2825 Scott Guy M. I, There’s 

siUp.r in the snlftiirlian tlintV IiIpa tho Pnntam'a oin 


Spxey, 

•J* Spleyer. Obs. (Meaning obscure.) 

2486 Bk. St. A Ikons, Her. B iv, Fesy bagy is whan tokenys 
of armys be disseiuered from the cheef of the cotearmure to 
the right spleyer in the feelde. Ibid., From the laste poynt 
of the cootarmure to the spleyer. 

Splice (splois), sb. [f. the vb. Cf. Sw. splits, 
splits .] 

I. A joining or union of two portions of rope, 
cable, cord, etc., effected by untwisting and inter- 
weaving the strands at the point of junction. 
Chiefly Naut. 

The various kinds of splices are freq. denoted by some dis- 
tinguishing term, as cut, drawing, eye or ring, long, round, 
short (etc.) splice. 

i 6»7 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. v. 26 Splicing is so to 
let one ropes end into another they shall be as firme as if 
they were but one rope, and this is called a lound Splice; 
but the cut Splice is to let one into another with as much 
distance as you will, c 2633 Capt. Boteler Dial. Sea Ser, 
vices (1685) 19a When an Eye is to be made at the end of a 
Rope, the ends of the Strands. .aTe with a Fidd drawn into 
the ends of the other Ropes Strands and_ this is called a 
Splice. 2712 Milit • fySca Diet., Make a Splice, and seaze the 
Skids down withsome Sinuet. 2769 Falconer. Die/. Marine 
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SPLINT. 


s.v.j The long splice , .is much neater and smoother than the 
short-splice. . 1846 A. Young Naut. Diet, 201 Explanations 
of various hinds of splices.. aie given in Dana’s Seaman’s 
Manual. 1866 Even. Standard 13 July3The Atlantic Cable. 
. .The Great Eastern, .will leave Berehaven this afternoon, 
arriving at the buoys . . to-morrow morning, when the splice 
•will bemade. 1867 F. Francis Anglingix. (1880) 316 where 
you have to tie and untie your own splices. 

iransf. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xv, The Vice-Admiral 
has got a hint from Sir — , to kick that wild splice, young 
Cringle, about a bit. 

b. techn. A joining of two pieces of wood, etc., 
formed by overlapping and securing the ends ; a 
seaxf-joint. 

1875 in Knight Diet. Mech, 2280/1. 

2 . slang. Union by marriage; a marriage; a 
wedding. 

1830 Galt Lawrie T. u. i. (1849) 43 She ben’t five-and- 
twenty— she'll make a heavenly splice ! 1862 Couth. Mag. 
Jan. 54 Till the splice is made she’s a right to please her- 
self- 1876 Holland Seven Oaks xxi. 303 I'm a little inter- 
ested in her myself and I’m going to pay for the splice, 

3 . attrib. and Comb as splice manner , - work , 
etc.; splice-bar, -splice-piece ; splice-grafting, 
a method of grafting in which the scion and stock 
are cut obliquely ana bound firmly together ; whip- 
or tongue-grafting; hence splice-graft vb. ; splice- 
joint, -piece (see quots.). 

1815 Traits. Horticultural Soc. I. 239 The amputated 
parts [of the pear-stock;,] were then accurately fitted and 
hound, as in splice, or whip-grafting, to scions of Pear Trees. 
*830 W. Taylor Hist. Sum. Germ. Poetry II. 397 [Dryden’s 
style is] never approached hy a German splice- work of ana- 
paests and iambics. 184a Loudon Suburban Hart. 288 
Splice-grafting, tongue-grafting,. or whip-grafting, is the 
mode most commonly adopted in all gardens where the 
stocks are not much larger in diameter than the scion. 
Ibid. 289 In splice-grafting the shoots of peaches, nectarines, 
and apricots. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek. 2280/1 Splice-piece , 

. .a fish-plate or break-joint piece at the junction of two 
rails. 1884 Ibid. Suppl. 842/2 Splice joint, the connecting 
joints between rails on railways. 1894 Times 16 Aug. 6 I 4 
Railway fish plates or splice bars. 

Splice (splais), v. Also 6-7 eplise. [ad. MDti. 
sphssen, of doubtful origin, but perh. related to 
Split v. ; in the Continental languages now re- 
presented by Du. dial., LG. and G. splissen , 
WFris. splisse, NFris. splesse, splasse , Sw. splissa ; 
also G. spleissen, splitsen, Du. splitsen, Sw. splitsa, 
Da. splidse. The Du. word is also the source of 
F. ipisser (f tpicer), whence ipissoir splicing-iron, 
and Ipissure a splice.] 

I. 1 . trams, To join (ropes, cables, lines, etc.) 
by untwisting and interweaving the strands of the 
ends so as to form one continuous length; to 
unite (two parts of the same rope) by inter- 
weaving the strands of one end into those of another 
part so as to form an eye or loop ; to repair (rig- 
ging) in this way. Chiefly Naut. 

Also const, with preps, and advs., as into, round, together. 
1524-5 [see Splicing vbl. sb. 1]. a 1625 Nomenclator Na- 
* Harl * 2301), To splice is to make fast the ends 

of Roapes one into the other by joining the strands at the 
ends of both the Roapes. *633 T. James Voy. 23 We went 
to worke. .to splise our Cables. 1675 Cocker Morals 15 AH 
the Lines, made since Sol’s Race began, Spliced into one, 
would prove too short to sound this bottomless . . Sea. 1709 
Loud. Gaz. No. 4547/2 He spliced his Rigging, and repaired 
the Damages as fast as he could. 1795 Nelson in Nicolas 
Lisp. (1845) II. 14 Employed shifting our topsails and 
splicmg our rigging. *8*5 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 
422 The two ends of these yarns he splices together. 1864 
Soc. Set. Rev . I. 266 As the sailor wants to be taught how 
to splice a rope or rove his tackle. i8g* C. Roberts Adrift 
Amer. 213 , 1 very soon ingratiated myself with the other 
men hy teaching them to splice rope. 

absol. 1706 E. Ward Wooden World Diss. (1708) 80 Shew 
me the Gentleman, crys he, that can knot or splice, or make 
Pudding as it should be? 1891 C. Roberts Adrift Amer. 
313, 1 was rather surprised to find that they could not splice, 
b. To form (an eye or knot) in a rope by splicing. 
*773 Life N. Provide 24, 1 could not only go to any Part 
of the Vessel that I was bid, but splice a Knot and go aloft. 
1845 J. Coulter Adv. in Pacificwi. 72 One end [of the line] 
is bent on to the harpoon ; the other (with an eye spliced in 
itj is left hanging out of the sternpost tub. 

o. To splice the main-brace : see Main- 

brags * b. 

2 . To join (two pieces of timber, etc.) by over- 
lapping or scarfing the two ends together in such 
a way as to form one continuous length; to fasten 
together in this way; to graft by a similar process. 

. *6*6 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 3 The Carpenter 
is to...[be] euer ready for calking, breaming, . .fishing or 
spuceing the Masts or Yards. Ibid. 13 A Iury-mast ; which 
is made with yards, rouftrees, or what they can, splised or 
fished together. 1728 Chambers Cycl., To Splice among 
Gardeners, is to graft the Top of one Tree into the Stock 
of another, by cutting them sloping, and fastening them 
together. 1753 Mills Syst. Pract. Hush. IV. 408 The 
branches of the old tree thus spliced in the rind yield 
an uncommon quantity of fruit. 1791 W. Gilpin Forest 
Scenery 1 . 128 A very noble fir. ., which was not spliced in 
the common mode, hut was converted in it’s full dimensions, 
into the bowsprit of the Britannia. 1857 Hughes Tom 
Brown 1. ix, East and Tom were, .splicing a favourite old 
fives -bat. i860 Mayne Reid Hunters' Feast xvii, The 
breaking of our waggon-tongue, .delayed our journey. There 
was plenty of good hickory. wood, . .and Jake . .soon spliced 
it again. *875 [see Si-lint si. 4 bj. 


b. transf. To unite in this manner hy means of 
surgery or natural healing. 

*755 J- Shebbearb Lydia (1769) 1 . 178 Surgeon Macpher- 
son.. having thus spliced the fox's tail to the little skill he 
had in surgery. 1867 Latham Black «$• White 87 The glass 
cases of broken hones,., as poor mother nature had tried to 
glue them together and splice them again, gave some idea 
of the horrors of war. 

c. In various transferred and figurative uses: 
To unite, combine, join, mend. 

1803 Spirit Public JrrtZs. VII. 68 And when they would 
buy, a whole company splice Their pence. to make up the 
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II. 154 He splices so many subjects upon one another, it is 
difficult to make a selection. 1890 D. G. Mitchell Eng. 
Lands ii. 74 We know, .that he takes to the work of mend- 
ingjplays, and splicing good parts together, 
a. To bind, fasten, fix firmly or securely. 

1847 Disraeli Tailored hi. iii, If you were in the middle 
of the desert and the least grumbling, you would be spliced 
on a camel. 

3 . slang. To join in matrimony; to marry. 
Chiefly in passive. 

1751 Smollett Per. Pic. vii, Trunnion I Trunnion 1 turn 
out and be spliced, or lie still and be damned. 1788 in 
Grose Did. Vvlg. T. (ed. 2). 1834 Marryat P. Simple 
(1863) 295 My two sisters are both to be spliced to young 
squireens in the neighbourhood. 1853 C. Bronte Villette 
xlii, Alfred and I intended to be married in this way almost 
from the first! we never meant to be spliced in the hum. 
drum way of other people. 1873 Mrs. R. T. Ritchie Wks. 
(i8qi) 1 . 148 There goes a parson.. .Shall I run after him 
and get him to splice. us off-hand? 

4 . intr. To fit into something with a splice. 

188a Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 125 The end[of the spilling 

line] splicing into the head of the sail. 

n. +5. trans. and intr. To split. Ohs. rare. 
1664 Evelyn Sylva 74 Making the stroke upward, and 
with ashaip Bill, so as the weight of an untractable bough 
do not splice and carry the bark with it. Ibid. 92 In arms of 
Timber which are veiy great, chop a nick under it close to 
the Boal, so meeting it with the down-right strokes, it will 
be cut without splicmg. 

Hence Spliced (splaist) ppl. a., formed, joined, 
or repaired by splicing. 

1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. 1 v. 950 Though a *spliced 
staff e'en as strong may be As one ne’er broken. 1870 
Rout ledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. Suppl. 7/2 A spliced Cricket 
Bat. *875 Knight Did. Mech. 2280/1 Spliced Eye, the 
rope is bent around a thimble, and the end spliced into the 
standing part. 

Splicer (splahsai). [f. Splice v. + -be.] One 
who splices ropes, etc. 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxv, There was only one 
splicer on board, a fine-looking old tar. 1881 Instr. 
Census Clerks {1885) 64 Woollen Cloth Manufacture:. .Spin- 
ner. . . Splicer. 1889 Clark Russell Marooned (1890) 32 A 
real splicer in aspect. 

Splicing (splsi-sig), vbl. sb. [f. Splice v. 
Cf. Du. splitsingy G. splissung, splitsung, NFris. 
splessing, Da. splidsning, Sw. splissningl] 

I. 1 . The action or operation of making a 
splice or splices. 

*524-5 Rec. St. Maty at Hill (1905) 327 Paid for Spli» 
of v hell Ropis, v d. *627 [see Splice sb. 1]. a 1642 Sir' . 
Monson Naval Tracts hi. (1704) 339/2 The Splicing and 
Bending of Cables. *758 J. Blake Plan Mar. Syst. 7 Exer- 
cising those who are received into the service, in knotting 
and splicing* 3772-84 Cook's Voy, (1790) V. 1929 Our spare 
hands were employed incessantly, in knotting and splicing. 
fig. 1829 Bentham Justice $ Cod. Petit. Wks. 1843 V. 
485 Now as to Court Christian. ..Nothing requisite to be 
done otherwise than in the quiet way, by splicings by 
splicing performed^ imperceptibly, 
h>. attrib ., chiefly in the names of tools used in 
splicing ropes, etc., as splicing-clamp , fid, - hammer , 
•piece, -shackle", also splicing process. 

1750 Blanckley Nav. Expos. 55 Spliceing Adds are used'to 
splice or fasten Ropes together, and are made tapering at 
one End. *858 H. Bushnell Serm. New Life 129 He was 
not obliged to accommodate his ignorance.. by any such 
splicing process in words, c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's 
Catech. 53 The ends are joined together by a splicing-piece 
or shackle. 1B75 Knight Did. Mech. 2280/1 Splicing- 
hammer, -shackle. 1884 Ibid. Suppl. 842/2 Splicing Clamp. 

2. = Splice-grafting (see Splice sb. 3). 

1653 Bellinqham Plat's Gard. Eden 118 Grafting whip- 
stock wise, and letting the cions into the stock hy a slit. 
....Some call this the Splicing way. 167a Drope Fruit Trees 
111. 40 Whip-grafting (otherwise called Backing, Packing, or 
Splicing). 

3 . The spliced part of a rope, etc. ; a splice. 

1892 Law Times XCIV. 79/2 The covering of the splicing 

of the rope had become frayed. _ 1895 R. B. C. Graham 
Notes Menteith v. 72 A rod with as many splicings as 
Petruccnio s bridle. 

II. + 4 . A piece split off; a slender slip of 
wood. Obs.~ l 

*725 Family Diet. s.v. Ozier, The Peelings or Splicings of 
the former [osier] are used by Gardeners and Coopers. 
Splinder, sb. Chiefly Sc. Forms : 5 splyn- 
dre, 9 splinder ; 5 splendre, 5-6, 9 splendor 
(0 -a r, 9 -ir). [Related to Splinter sb. Cf. 
Spline sb. and NFris, spluner-nii quite new.] A 
splinter. Chiefly in phr. in or into splinders. 

S 3 Wycliffite Bible a Kings xviii. 21 (MS. Bodl. 277), be 
re or speele >erof schal entre into bys hoond. c *470 
r Wallace ix. 921 Speris full soneall in to splendrvs 
sprang. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1. 381 The speiris lang 


In splendaris sprang aboue thame in the air. 156a WinJet 
Wks. (S.T.S.) I. 3 To brek in splendens the schip on the 
feirful rokis. *819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 93 
In splendirs flew the stane about. Ibid. 201 Ilk ane upon 
its marble crown Smashin’ itsel’ to splinders. 1880 W. T. 
Dennison Orcadian Sketch-bk. *33 He dang hid’s bothom 
[=its bottom] clean i’ splender. 

So Spli’nder v. intr., to splinter, rare, 
c *450 M crlin x. 155 [They] mette so sore to-geder . . that her 
speres splyndered in peces. 1731 Meston Mob contra Mob 
v. (1738) 27 Thrawn Tiees do always splinder Best with a 
Wedge.of their own Timber. 

Spline (sphin), sb. [Orig. E. Anglian dial. : 
perh. for splind (cf. older Da. splind, NFris. splinj ) 
and related to Splinder j£.] A long, narrow, and 
relatively thin piece or strip of wood, metal, etc. ; 
a slat. 

*756 S. White Collat. Bee-Boxes (1759) 26, c. c. ate two 
Splines of Deal to keep the Boards even and strengthen 
them. 1806 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. IV. 772 The heavel, 
which is a row of loops fastened to a spline. 1866 Spectator 
13 Tan. 30/1 She slept on the splines of the bed, having no 
bedding. 1886 Shoolbred's Catal. Furniture, etc. 177 The 
ends [of a garden chair] are wrought iron, the splines wood. 
1905 Rider Haggard Gardener’s Year 218 He sent me a 
score [of orchids], tied on to a spline with string. 
fig. *805 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. (1843) II. 106 
My chief complacency in the poem results from the art., 
with which the new splines are fitted in. 

attrib. 1883 Daily News 5 July 3/1 Spars were fixed 
across, and the spline frames of the seats laid down length, 
ways as flooring. 

b. spec. (See quot.) 

x8oi Cent. Did., Spline, a flexible strip of wood or hard 
rubber used by draftsmen in laying out broad sweeping 
curves, especially in railroad work. 

c. dial. (See quot.) 

x8ga P. H. Emerson Son of Fens 204 A spline is a ten and 
a half foot measure. 

2. techn. A rectangular key fitting into grooves 
in a shaft and wheel or other attachment so as to 
allow longitudinal movement of the latter. 

*864 in Webster. *875 Knight Did. Mech. 339/x The 
cutter-block.. traverses as a slide on a spline down a huge 
horing-bar. 

Hence Spline v. trans., to fit with a spline 
( Cent . Diet. 1891); Spli'ning vbl. sb., used attrib. 
in splining machine, one for cutting key-seats and 
grooves (Webster, 1864). 

Splint (splint), sb. Forms : a. 4 —6 splente, 
4-9 splent (5 splentt, 6 splenntt, spleynt). 
ft 5-6 splynt(e, splinte, 6 - splint, [a. MDu. 
splints (Du. splint), or MLG. splinte, splente 
(LG. splinte , splente, and splint, whence G., Da., 
Sw., Norw. splint) metal plate or pin, = OHG. 
splinza ‘Tepagulum, pessulus’, of doubtful ety- 
mology : cf. Spline sb. and Splinter j3.] 

1 . One of the plates or strips of overlapping 
metal of which certain portions of mediaevu 
armour were sometimes composed; esp. one of a 
pair of pieces of this nature used for protecting the 
arms at the elbows. 

«. *3.. Coer de L. 4979 He was armyd in splentes off 
steeL *374 Acc. John deSleford in For. Acc. 49 Ediu. HI 
ft ft- -*J paribus splentes, ij paribus tibialmm. 1 a 1400 
Mode Arth. 2061 The splent and the spleene on the spere 
lengez 1 1A74 Rental-bh. Cupar-Angus (1879) I. 104 Tha 
sal be. . welbeseyn with Jaklcis, hattis, and splentis. *530 
Palsgr. 274 Splent, harnesse for the arme, garde de bras, 
1561 Wills $ Inv.N, C. (Surtees, *835) 193 A stuffed Jacke, 
orients, a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. 
ocot. (a. l.aj I. a8r The number of Iiij® speiris weill arrayit 
and .splent and wther airmor. a 180a Kinmont 
Willie xvil in Scott Minstrelsy, He has calld him forty 
mat chmen bauld, , . With spur on heel, and splent on spauld. 
1819 Scott Leg. Montrose viil, Such force, as to drive the 
iron splents of the gauntlet into the hand of the wearer. 
fig- c . J 45 o St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6320 When he forthe 
went, Aboute his nek agayne sho [a snake] cLeuyd. Shame 
mare pan him greuyd Of bat sary splent. 

8. *499 Crt. Rolls Maldon, Essex Bundle 58 No. 5, Unum 
par brygonders, r par splynts.. 1517 in Archaeol. XLVII. 
3to, dcxl splyntes, and dcccviij salettes. *555 Eden De- 
cades . (Arb.) 237 They carye . . certeyne armure of golde: 
especially great and rounde pieces on theyr brestes, and 
sphntes on there armes. 1819 Scott Ivanhoc ii, The knees 
and. feet were defended by splints, or thin plates of steel, in- 
geniously jointed upon each other. 1824 Meyrick Armour 
?7 Having not only splints at the elbows, but the breast 
and back-plates made flexible in the same manner, 
b. Zool. (See quot.) 

*896 tr.^ Boas' ' Zool, 408 True scales; if these are much 
broader than they are long, as on the ventral side of the 
body in Snakes, they are termed splints. 

2 . A slender, moderately long and freq, flexible, 
rod or slip of wood cut or cleft off and serving for 
some particular purpose, esp. as a lath or wattle, 
or prepared for use in some manufacture. 

The exact meaning in the first two quotations is uncertain, 
o. 01325 Gloss. W. de Bibbesw. in Relief. A-ntiq. II. 84 
bp/entes, trenchons. c 1340 Nominate (Skeat) 449 Troches et 
Sulle-trees and splentes. 1348 in 1st Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. (1874) 65/x For splentes for the vineyard, 7 d. 
Tor hordlis, 41. 6d. 1410 Crt.-rollGt. Waltham Manor (MS.), 
JJefrondayerunt salices..ad valenciam ii carectat. Splents, 
pretiunr hu 1 . 0x450 TwoCookery-bks. 73 Ley splentes vnder- 
neth and al aboujt the sides, that the Capon touche no thinge 
ot thepotte. 1523 Fitzherb. H usb. § 122 Whan the swarme 
is Jenytte, take a hyue, and splente it within with thre or 
ioure splentes. 1530 Palsgh. 274 Splent for an house, laite. 
*594 Barnfield Affect. Sheph, (Arb.) *3 Or wilt thou in a 
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yellow Boxen bole, TS.ste with a woodden splent the sweet 
lythe honey? *6o* Holland Pliny I. 459 when the wood 
is cut into many clefts & splents, fresh and green, they 
are heaped vp on high [etc.], 1847 Halliw., Splent, a lath. 
..The term is still in use in Suffolk, Splents are parts of 
sticks or poles, either whole or split, placed upright in 
forming walls, and supported by rizzers [=poles] for receiv- 
ing the clay daubing. 

( 3 . 1398 Trlvisa Barth . Dc P. R. xix. cxxviii. (1495) 933 
Calathus is a baskette made of splyntes to beere fygges 
therin. _ 1463 Crt.-roll Gt '. Waltham Manor (MS.), Pro 
splintes inde habend. pro camera ad finem orientalem ejus« 
dem domus. *483 Ibid,, Reparabunt.,dictam domum et 
cameram in daubitura, videlicet cum Splynts et Cley mixt. 
cum stramine. 1377 Harrison England 11. xii. 84 b/a An 
ouerthwart post in their walles, wherevnto they fasten their 
Splintes or radles. 1598 Florio, Assicella , a little board or a 
planke or splint of thin boords. 1633 Quarles in P. Fletcher 
Purple hi. Commend. Verses, Mans Bodie's like a house : 
his greater bones Are the main timber! and the lesser ones 
Are smaller splints. 1707 Mortimer Hush. 215 The Hive 
being taken and housed, . .loosen the ends of the splints with 
your Finger. 175* J. Bari ram Observ. 48 The 2 splints of 
wood spreading each side, directs the point into the fish. 
1809 A. Henry Trav. 14 The bark is lined with small 
splints of cedar. wood. 1864 Strauss, etc. Eng. Woiksh. 
231 The paiaflin dipped splints are taken to the wood, 
match-framing department. 1883 Harper's Mag. Mar. 559/1 
We take a broom splint sometimes, or a penknife, or a pin. 

b. Mil. (See qnot.) 

*873 Knight Diet. Mech., Splint, a tapering strip of wood, 
used to adjust a shell centrally in the bore of a mortar. 

3 . A splinter of wood or stone ; a chip or frag- 
ment. Now chiefly north, dial. 

a. c 1400 Laud Troy Bh. 7397 Here speres brast In splentes. 
*493 [see / 3 ]. *374 Hyll Bees xxxvii, Of it selfe this draweth 
forth thorncs or splents of wood runne deepe into the fleshe. 
*6x2 North's Plutarch 1*26 So soone as ever they pulled out 
the head and splent of the dart. *849- in dial, glossaries 
( Durh. , Cheshire, N 01 thumbld.). 

p. *398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xi. ii. (Tollem. MS.), 
pe mater [of snow] is broke in brode patties, as it were 
splyntes [149^ splentes] of shellis. 1378 T. Procter Gorg. 
Gallery Hiijb, My Hart like Ware so lightly did not 
brooke More then one stroke, ere Cupid brought to passe 
One splint of skale therof to take away. 1399 A. M. tr. 
Gabelhouer's Bh. Physicke 3*2/2 To extracte a Thorne or 
Splinte out of anye wounde without payne. a 1604 Hanmer 
Chron. Ireland (1809) 301 The splints of broken staves fly 
about their ears, 1638 A. Read Chirurg. xxii. *63 These 
things are to bee done when splints of the scull doe pricke 
the menings. 1708 J. C. Cotttpl, Collier (1845) 22 If he haue 
not Judgment, the Shivers or Splints of the Whin or hard 
Stone . . will Wound him severely. *865- in Yks. and Lancs, 
dial, glossal ies. *868 Whitman Chants Democratic Poems 
*47, 1 see the savage types, the bow and arrow, the poisoned 
splint [etc.]. 

4 . Surg. A thin piece of wood or other more or 
less rigid material used to hold a fractured or dis- 
located bone in position during the process of re- 
union ; by extension, any appliance or apparatus 
serving this purpose. 

‘Splints vaiy almost infinitely in form and size, according 
to the part to which they have to be adapted, and the posi- 
tion in which it is to be held ’ ( Penny Cycl. XXII. 368/1). 
A number of these are specially described in recent Medical 
Diets. 

а. c *400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 63 If J>at be prickynge 
ei(ier J>e dislocacioun nedij> splentis [v.r. splyntes], make bat 
be splentis & byndynge fade aboue be wounde. *363 Cooper 
Thesaurus, Canalis , a splent for a broken limine. *304 
O. B. Quest. Profit. Concern. 32* b, I had rather be pack- 
ing whde my bones be whole, then to be promised golden 
splents when they are broken. *634 Lowe's Chirurg. 359 
Then it must be banded more slacke, using more bands and 
no splents. *748 tr. Vegetius' Distempers Norses *8* After- 
wards you shall put square Olive Splents upon it not less 
than four Fingers broad. *836-8 B. D. Walsh Anstoph., 
Acharnlans v. i, Prepare lint, plaister, greasy wool, and 
splents To bind his ancle up ! 

j8. c*4*o Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xii, Bynde it 
with flexe above, .with iiii. splyntes weleybounde berto one 
agaynn an other because bat be bones shuld not remewe. 
*380 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Attelles, little splintes 
which Surgeons set about ones legge or broken arme. *643 
T. Steer tr. Exp. Chyrurg. xv. 63 A is a splint of the 
breadth of three fingers. *636 Ridgley Praci. Physick *62 
Splints. . are made of much paper and then Chips of Wood. 
c *7jo W. Gibson Farrier's Guide 1. vi. (1723) 93 To each 
Side of this Bone is fastned a Splint, in Shape like a Bod- 
kin. *826 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 3) 278 Splints 
ought to be made of strong materials, and of a sufficient 
length to reach beyond the two joints nearest the fracture. 
*849 H. Miller Footpr. Creat, iv. (1874) 4* A splint of wood 
or whalebone fastened over a fractured toe or finger. *876 
C. Gibbon Robin Gray viii, His arm was still in splints, 
b. transf. (See quot.) 

*873 Knight Diet. Mech. 2280/2 Splint, a wooden strip 
for splicing and stiffening a fractured Dar or beam. 

б . Farriery . A callous tumour developing into 
a bony excrescence formed on the metacarpal 
bones of a horse’s or mule’s leg, occurring usually 
on the inside of the leg along the line of union of 
the splint-bones with the cannon-bone. 

Through-splint : see Through- 2. 

a. *523 Fitzhrrb. Husb. § 97 A splent is the leaste sor- 
aunce that is, that aiwaye contynuetb, excepte lampas. 
*562 Turner Baths (*568) 2 , 1 thinke verely that the bath 
of brimstone., will heale splentes, spa vines, and all knobbes. 
*600 Dekker Lanth. $ Candle Lt . Wks. (Grosart) III. 280 
A Horse cannot be lustie at legges, by reason that either 
his hoofes bee not good, or that there be Splents, or any 
other Eyesore about the nether Ioynt. *688 Holme Ar- 
moury xi. *52/1 The Splent,, is a spungy hard gristly bone 
. .which by making the Horse stark, causeth him to stumble* 
172* W. Gibson Farrier's Dispent, 111. xvi. 305 Bladders, 


Wind-galls, Splents, and other Swellings in the Legs and 
Joints. *737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 67 If there 
be lai ge Splents, they may truly be called Blemishes. *830 
Hinds Osnter's Treat. Horse 267 Splents cause lameness. 
*859 Blackw. Mag. LXXXV. 455 The animal's legs were 
so enlarged by splents that they were literally cylindrical. 

p. *399 Portcr Angry Worn. Abingt. 1. ii. B ij, A leg both 
straight and cleane, That hath nor spauen, splint nor flawe. 
*677 Loud. Gas. No. 1*83/4 An Iron gray Gelding, having 
on each Leg a Splint. *6go Dryden Don Sebastian 1. 1, 
Feel his legs master ; neither splint, spavin, nor windgail, 
1724 Loud. Gas. No. 6266/4. Two large Splints on his two 
fore Legs. *74* Couipl. Fam.-Piece in. 435 The Splint is a 
fixed callous Excrescence, .growing on the Flat of the Inside 
or Outside, and sometimes onboth, of the Shank Bone. *83* 
Youatt Horse 244 The splint is invariably found on the out- 
side of the small bone, and generally on the inside of the leg. 
*836 Lever Martins o/Cro' M. 312 Theie’s a splint on the 
off-leg I 

b. The growth of this, as a specific malady in 
horses. 

1394 Greene & Lodge Loohing-Gl. Loud. 266 G.’s Wks. 
(Grosart) XIV.*8If he haue outward diseases, as the spavin, 
splent, 1 ing-bone, wind-gall. *639 T. de Q-rkv Compl. Horscm. 
sS Mallenders, splent, serewe, ring-bone, and such like infir- 
mities in the fore-feet. *704 Diet. Rust. (1726), Splint, a 
Disease in an Horse. *83* Youatt Horst 365 Splent. — It 
depends entirely on the situation of the bony tumour.., 
whether it is to be considered as unsoundness. *847 T. 
Brown Modern Farriery 114 It is difficult to conceive how 
splent should appear on the outside of the small bones, 

f 0 . = Tent jy 5.3 3. Ohs.- 1 

*607 Torsell Four-f. Beasts *87 When the vineger is con- 
sumed, then put in the Opponax, and of both together make 
like taynters or splints and thurst them into the wound, 
t 7 . A separate turn or coil in a spiral. Obs. 

*607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 717 The splents of the spire 
are smooth and not deep, being for the most part like vato 
the wreathing turnings of Snails. 

8. (See quot. 1883 and Splint coa.l.) 

*789 T. Williams Min. Kingd. I. 2*8 Sometimes masses 
of splent or parrot . . will be found upon the side or at 
the bottom of a ravine. *793 Earl Dundonald Descr. 
Estate Culross 4 The Coals are partly Smithy Coals, and 
partly Rich Caking Splents, Ibid., There are several Seams 
of Dry Splents. *849 Greenwell Coal-trade Terms , 
Northumb. j- Durh. (*831) 49 Splint.— Coarse grey-looking 
coal... Suitable for burning lime, and the better sorts for 
steam purposes. *883 Gresluy Gloss. Coal-t/t. 23* Splint 
or Splent, a laminated, coarse, inferior, dull-looking, hard 
coal, producing much white ash; intermediate between 
cannel and common pit coal. *88g Pall Mall G. 1 Oct. 6/3 
The prices fixed for splint are 2s, higher. 

attrib. *887 P. M'Neill Blaviearit 57 Where the men 
had first to descend one of these stairs, .to the splint seam. 

9 . attrib. and Comb ,, chiefly in sense 2, as 
splint-cutter , - cutting , - machine , -plane ; splint- 
like adj. ; splint-boot, a special boot for a horse 
suffering from a splint. See also SPLINT-BONE. 

*838 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Splint-cutter, a shaper and 
maker of splints. *86a Catal. Internal, Exhib., Brit. 11 . 
No. 4693, Web, Fetlock, Speedy, Splint, . . and Strengthening 
Boots. 186a Huxley Led. Working Men *4* The splint- 
like bones in the leg of the horse. *87$ Knight Diet. 
Mech. 2281 Splint-machine, amachine for riving or planing 
small slats or splints for use in making woven-slat blinds, 
baskets [etc.]. Ibid., Splint-plane, one for riving splints 
from a block or hoard. *889 A. R. Wallace Darwinism 
385 We find in the places of the second and fourth digits 
only two slender splintlike bones. 

b. In the sense ‘ made or formed of splints as 
(in sense 1) splint-armour , (in sense a) splint- 
basket, -chair, letter-case. 

(a) *842 Burn Nao. <$• Milit, Diet., Ecrevisse , splint- 
armour, *883 Dillon Fairholt's Costume Eng. If. 376 
Splint armour for the legs, .is common in German effigies. 

\b) *867 Summer in L. Goldtlvwaite's Life 175 The finest 
and whitest and most graceful of all possible little splint 
baskets. *87* B. Taylor in Hansen-Taylor & Scudder 
Life $ Lett. (1884) II. xxiii. 564 An old-fashioned, high- 
backed splint-chair. *889 Mary E. Wilkins Mor. Exigency 
(*891) 28 There were a few poor attempts at adornment 
on the walls; a splint letter-case, a motto worked in 
worsteds [etc.]. 

Splint (splint), v. Forms: a. 5-7 splent, 6 
splente. 0 . 7- splint, [f. the sb. Cf. Sw. 
splinta to split or splinter.] 
f 1 . trans. To cover, furnish, or construct with 
splints or thin strips of wood, etc. 06s. _ 

7 a *400 Morte Arth. 3264 A-bowte cho whirllide a whele 
with hit whitte hondez...The spekes.. was splentide alle 
with speltis of siluer. *323 Fitzherb. Husb. § 122 Whan 
the swarme is knytte, take a hyue, and splente it within 
with thre or foure splentes. *6*3 Markham Eng. Husband- 
man 1. h. xv, ixo Then you shall make a studde wall, 
which shall be splinted. *632-3 in Willis & Clark Cambr. 
(1886) II. 697 The Particions and studyes, to be sclented 
and Clayed betweene the Studds. 1639 Horn & Rob. 
Gate Lang tint, xlviii. § 527 The partition wall he buildeth 
up even, being splented and dawbed with clay-mortar, 

2 . To adjust, bind, or fit a surgical splint to (a 
fractured bone, etc.)} to put into splints ; to hold 
firmly in position, to secure, by means of a splint 
or splints. 

a, *343 Traheron tr. Vigo's Chirurg. vi. i. *8r b, Yf the 
dislocation be with a fracture,, .after restauracion ye shall 
bynde it & splent it. *377 B. Gqogb Heresbach'sHusb. lit. 
(1386) 143 b, Their legges, if they happen to be broken,., 
being wrapped first in wooll . .and afterward splented. xoxo 
Markham Masterp- it. cxxxix, 44a Then splent it [a broken 
bone] with three broad, smooth, & strong splent*. 1639 
T. de Gray Expert Farrier 343 Clap . . over that a peece 
of leather cut and shaped for the purpose and so splent it 
to keepe it fast on. *648 Hexham u. s.v. Spalchen. 


m p. *606 Bp. W. Barlow Serrn. a* Sept. B ij, To heale the 
infected, to splint the spreined, to reduce the wandring. *6*2 
Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 152 The member being 
onely ai tificially bound, and splinted oiderly, *725 Fane. 
Dict.s.v. Snrbati>ig,Stop up his F oot therewith, . . covering it 
with a Piece of an old Shoe, and splint it. *842 Burn Nav. 
^ Milit. Did, 1. s.v. Attelle, To splint, to put on a splint. 
187s Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bh. viii. (ed. 2) 303 If a broken 
limb be not splinted the ends may be forced through the skin. 

fb. To secure or keep in (a dressing, etc,) 
with a splint or splints. Obs. rare. 

*610 Markham Masterp. 11. ci. 383 With a little tow 
stoppe all the foote, and especially the frusb, and splent it 
in so as it may not fall out. 

c. fig. ancl transf. To strengthen or support as 
if with splints. 

a *634 Chapman Bussy d'Ambois v. iv. (1641) 70 An Em- 
perour might die standing, why not I ? Nay without help, 
in which I will exceed him; For he died splinted with 
his chamber Groomes. *832 Examiner 721/2 He wants 
strength of character ; — but authority will come in aid of his 
peculiar deficiency, and splint him up. 1877 Encycl. Brit. 
VI. 108/2 Inner and outer layers of epithelial tissue, splinted 
by connective tissue.., are always developed. 

+ d. To stop with a splint. Obs.~° 

*648 Hexham ii, Spalchen den mondi , to Gagge or Splent 
the mouth. 

f 3 . To cut or split (wood, etc.) into splints or 
splinters ; to cleave or slit apart or in two. Obs. 

*39* Percivall Sp. Diet., Desgajar, to cleauea sunder, to 
slit, to splent *598 Florio, Scaiantare v .to riue, to splint, 
to sliiuer. *600 Abbot Exp. Jonah iv. 68 He looketh 
whether any planke were rift or splint in two. 
fb. (See quot.) Obs.~ l 

1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1737) II. 167 Where the 
Horse is young and fond of running, it would splint him, 01 
knock him up (as we say) if the Rider were to mako his 
Flourishes upon his Back like a Rope-dancer. 

+ 4 . inlr. Of the heart: To burst or split. Obs.— 1 

*3g4 Carew Tasso (*88i) 55 Hard heart of mine why 
splfntst ? why breakst not thou 1 


Splintage (splrntedg). rare- 0 , [f. Splint 
sb.] The application or use of surgical splints. 
1891 in Cent. Did. 

Splint-bone. Also splint bone, 9 splent 
bone. [Splint sb. 5, 10.] 

1. Farriery, f a. =Splint sb. 5. Obs. b. One 
or other of the two small metacarpal bones of the 
foreleg of a horse, lying behind and in close con- 
tact with the cannon-bone or shank. 

1704 Land. Gas. No. 4027/4 A Splint Bone in the inside 
of her near foie Leg. 183* Youatt Horse 64 The laiger 
metacarpal or cannon or shank in front, the smaller meta- 
carpal or splent bone behind. 1854 Owen in Orr's Circ. 
Sci., Org. Nat. I. 244 The small bone called ‘ splint-bone 
by veterinarians, articulated to the ‘ mesocuneilorm ’, is the 
stunted metatarsal of the second toe..; the outer ‘splint- 
bone*, articulated to the ‘ cuboides is thesimilarlystunted 
metatarsal of the fourth toe. *88* Fortn. Rev. Dec. 75 * 
But on each side of this enlarged toe there aie, beneath 
the skin, rudimentary bones of two other toes, the so-called 
splint-bones. 

2 . Anat. = Fibula 2. 

*839 in Maynb Expos. Lex. 

.Splint coal. [Cf. Splint sb. 8.J Coal with 
a more or less splintery fracture; oiig. a less 
bituminous variety of Scotch cannel coal; now 
chiefly, a hard and highly bituminous coal burn- 
ing with great heat. 

a. *789 T. Williams Min. Kingd. I. 109 In this line the 
splent coal, etc, has been worked. *801 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 
Suppl. II. 231/2 A specimen of the slaty kind [of cannel 
coni] from Airshire, called splent coal, *8*3 Aikin Min. 
(ed. d) 61 Candle Coal. Cannel Coal. Splent Coal. 

p. *839 Ure Did. Arts 963 , 1 found good splint coal of 
the Glasgow field to have a specific gravity of 1-266. *86* 
Sm W. Fairbairn Iron 75 It is well known that the an- 
thracite and splint coal can be used most effectively and 
economically with the hot-blast. 

attrib. *887 P. M'Neill Blawearie 92 We remember., 
traversing one [mine] in the splint coal seam barely two and 
a half feet wide. 

Spli nted, {ppl) a. Also 6-7 splented. [f. 
Splint sb. or ».] 

*f*L Formed or made of, built with, splints or 
thin strips of wood. Obs. 

*538 in East Anglian (1910) 227 At the baoke side of 
a splented wall where the cley was broken away. *703 
[R. Neve] City C, Purchaser 207 Sifted through a fine 
Splinted-sieve. 

f 2 . Cut into splints ; split. Obs. 

*6*6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Forme ir.lxii. 3*8Thereare 
also other hiues which are made of splinted wends ofhassell 
or such like pliant wood. *624 Capt. Smith Virginia 11. 34 
To scarrifie a swelling, or make incision, their best instru- 
ments are some splinted stone, 

3 . Of a horse .* Affected with the splint; having 


a splint or splints, rare. 

*697 Land. Gas. No. 3W4 Stolen.., a brown bay Geld- 
ing. splinted under both his Knees. 

i. Bound or held in a surgical spUnt ox splinte. 

*888 W. E. Henley Bh. Verses 28 Stumps are shaking, 
crutch-supported j Splinted fingers tap the rhythm. 

•j. splinten, a. Obs.~° [f. Splint sb.] Made 
of splinte (see quot.). 

1688 Holme Armoury in. xiv. (Roxb.) 17/1 The second 

K t of basket] is made of more finer stufife, the Rime and 
dies platted with shaved wood, the round bottome the 
like, woven very strongly togather... These are termed 
spfenten Basketts. ' 
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SPLINTEE. 


SPLINTING. 


Splinter (splvntai), sb. Forms : 5 splyater, 
6 - splinter, 7 aplenter. [a. MDu. splinter (Du. 
and WFris. splinter ), splenter (WFlem. splenter •), 
— LG. splinter whence in G.), splenter, related to 
Splint sb. Cf. Splinder sb.] 

1. A rough (usually a comparatively long, thin, 
and sharp-edged) piece of wood, bone, stone, etc., 
split or broken off, esp. as the result of violent 
impact; a chip, fragment, or shiver. 

1308 Trevisa Barth. De P R. xvir. vii. (Bodl. MS.), A 
reod. .huitejj be handesone wij> splynters. a 1430 Knt. de 
la Tour (1868) g The staf brake,.. and the pece and the 
splinter therof lepte, and smote oute the ladies eye. 1378 
Lyte Dodoens 56 It draweth forth thornes and Splinters or 
shivers. 1634 Capt. Smith Virginia 11. 23 His arrowes 
were flue quarters long, headed with the splinters of a white 
christall-like stone. 1637 Trapp Comm. Ps. xxix.6 God., 
maketh those huge trees, the splinters of them, to flie up into 
the atr. 17*1 in ic thRep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. V. i6r 
The bomb, . .a splinter of which struck the lady. 1770 
Langhorne Plutarch (Rtldg.) 478/1 An arrow shattered the 
bone in such a manner, that splinters were taken out. 1801 
Col. Stewart in Nicolas Dtsp. Nelson ( x 84s \ IV. 308 A 
shot through the mainmast knocked a few splinters about 
11s. 184* H. Miller O. R. Scaidst. vi. 11S Almost.. every 
splinter of sandstone, every limestone nodule, contained its 
organism. 1873 Sfon Workshop Rec. Ser. 1. 39 The best 
means of drilling holes in glass is by using a splinter of a 
diamond. 

lb. fig. and in fig. context. 

1589 Pappe iv. Hatchet To Father & Sons, lie make such 
a splinter runne into your wits, as shal make them ranckle 
till you become fooles. 164a Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. ur. 
xx. 207 He fears not to have the splinters of liis party (when 
it breaks) flie into his eyes. 1690 Temple Rss., Poetry Wks. 
1720 I. 243 This Vein of Conceit seemed proper for such 
Scraps or Splinters into which Poetry was broken. 1730 
Young Rp.fr. Oxf. 184 Satire recoils whenever charg’d too 
high, Round your own fame the fatal splinters fly. 1856 
W. E. Aytoun Botkwell (1857) 05 The splinters and the 
accidents That flash from eveiy deed of came. 

e. Used (chiefly with negatives) to denote a very 
small piece or amount, or something of little or 
no value. 


1606 Shaks. Tr. & Cr. 1. iii. 283 Hee’l say,. The Grecian 
Dames aresun-buint, and not worth Thesplinter ofa Lance. 
1638 Osborne Mem. fas. /, 56 1 1 is . . the . . Custome and pure 
Nature of Humanity to venerate the least splinter of Anti- 
quity. 1728 Morgan Algiers II. v. 320 As for the Ship he 
talked of, they were resolutely bent not to part with the 
least Splinter of it. 1789 Home Fatal Discov. 11, She is not 
Worth the splinter of a spear. 

d. In. phr. in ox into splinters. Also all to splin- 
ters, completely, thoroughly. 

x6xa Drayton Poly-olb. xii. 486 With the fearful shock. 
Their spears in splinters flew. 1636 Ridgley Pract. Physick 
172 When the hone broken into Splinters, is thrust inward. 
17K Steele Sped. No. 32 r 2 Looking-Glasses, .sometimes 
shivered into ten thousand Splinters. 1737 W. Wilkie 
Epigoniad vui. 258 Short from the steel, the staffin spljnters 
broke. 1847 Tennyson Princ. v. 483 Into fiery splinters 
leapt the lance. 1884 'H. Collingwood’ (W. Lancaster) 
Under Meteor Flag 139 We beat Flinn all to splinters. 

e. A sharp piece of rock projecting from the 
main body. 

x86o Tyndall Glac. j. xiv. 04 A cliff, which afforded us. . 
some protruding splinters to lay hold of by the hands. 

2. A surgical splint. Obs. or dial. 

*597 A M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 46 The splinter 
must be made of stiffe paper, of latinn, or of any other sub- 
stance. *658 A. Fox Wurtz’ Surg, u. xvi. 122 These splin- 
teis were like such, as I used to Bone-fractures. x8*o A. 
Cooper, etc. Surg. Ess. (ed. 2) 165 The under splinter was 
a firm excavated piece of deal. 

3. A comparatively thin piece or slender strip of 
wood prepared or used for some particular pur- 
pose. Cf. Splint sb. z. 

1648 Hexham 11, Een Schindel, a Shingle, or a Splenter. 
iS73r4 Grew Anat. PI., Ana/. Trunks (1682) 121 The Per. 
pendicular Splinters or Twigs of a Basket. 1723 Pres. 
State Russia I. 307 The Room are made of thin Splinters of 
Fir. 1842 Loudon Suburban Hort. 271 Piercing the stems 
or roots by a longitudinal cut through a joint, and keeping 
the wound open with a wedge or spunter. 


b. Used as a torch, or dipped in tallow and 
used as a candle. 

1731 England's Gaz. s.v. Macclesfield \ Fir-trees .. which 
are dug up for various uses, but chiefly for splinters, that 
serve the poor for candles. 1791 W. Bartram Carolina 470 
Some take with them little fascines of fat Pine splinters for 
torches. 1828 Croker Leg. S. Irtl. II. 133 While his rosy 
daughter held a splinter to her mother. 1831 T. H. Turner 
Horn. A rchit. I. ii. 68 It was therefore lit up with splinters 
and flainbeaux. x86a T. W. Higginson Army Life (1870) 
24 Perusing a hymn-book by the light of a pine splinter. 

+ 4. A fibre or filament of undressed hemp. 
Cf. Shiver sb. 1 2. Obs.- 1 


1673 Boyle Ess. Effluviums n. 15 The thrids or splinters 
of Hemp the Rope was made up on 
+ 5. == Splint sb. 5 . Obs .— 1 
1704 Did. Rust, (1726) s.v. Rules buying Horses , If there 
be hard knots on the inside of the Leg, they are Splinters. 
0. ellipt, = Splinter-bab 2 . rare. 

, x 794 Belton Carriages (1801) I. 62 The front bar to a 
single-horse carriage is what the draught is mostly taken 
from, by means of a splinter hung thereto. *8ox tr. Gabri- 
eli 1 s Myst. Hitsb, II, 68 The driver, .appeared to have his 
doubts whether be should not object to my getting into the 
elegant vehicle, the splinter being certainly, in his opinion, 
more calculated for a person in my station. 

7. atirib, and Comb., as splinter forceps , -hoop, 
wound ; splinter net, -netting Naut. } a net or 
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netting of small rope spread on board a warship 
during action to protect die men from falling splin- 
ters ; splinter-new a. dial. [cf. G. splintemeu, Du. 
splinternieuw, etc.], quite new. See also Splinter- 
bar, -PROOF. 

x68x Gr®w Musseunt iv. iii. 374 A plain Indian Fan, . . 
Made of the small stiingy parts of Roots, ..bound together 
with a Splinter-Hoop. 1799 Hull Advertiser 17 Aug. 4/2 
The flames coming up the companion and setting fire to the 
splinter netting. *824- Splinter-new (in Sc.,_Cumbld., Yks. 
dial, glossaries and texts). 1830 Marryat Ring’s Own xvu, 
The hatchways being covered over with a strong splinter- 
netting. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle ix, The splinter 
wound in bis head burst afiesh. 1894 Daily News 21 Mar. 
3/2 Bulkheads, boats, splinter nets. *893 Arnold 4 Sons' 
Catal. Surg. Instrum. 82 Splinter Forceps. 

Splinter (spli’ntai), v. [f. the sb. Cf. Du. 
splmteren , WFris. splinterje , LG. and G. splin- 
tern\ WFlem. splenteren .] 

1. trans. To break or split into splinters or long 
narrow pieces, or in such a way as to leave a rough 
jagged end or projections. 

1382 StanVhurst AEneis 1. (Arb.) 21 The oars aie cleene 
splintred. *593 Nashe Christ's T. Wks. (Grosatt) IV* S3 
My leane withered hands, .are all to shiuered and splinterd 
in their wide cases of skinne, *769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(1780) s.v. Engagement, This mutual assault..: battering, 
penetrating, and splintering the sides and decks. 1806 
Monthly Mag. XXI. 403 A strong bull..splinteied with 
his hornb the upper post. 1867 Trollope Chron. Barset II. 
lxxvii. 325 The trees that the storms have splinteied are 
never of use. *898 Wollocombe Fr. Mom till Eve v. 48 
The top of the pole.. had been splintered, and was held 
together by a very thin shred. 

b. Jig. and in fig. context. 

1603 Shaks. Ham. 111. i. 139 (Q. 1 ), The Courtier, Scholler, 
Souldier, all in him. All dasht and splinterd thence. 1849 
M. Arnold Mycerlnus 99 While the deep-burnish ’d foliage 
overhead Splinter'd the silver airows of the moon. _ 18^9 
Tennyson Gninev. 18 [He] sought To make disruption in 
the Table Round Of Arthur, and to splinter it into feuds. 

0 . To bring or cause to fall down, to break off 
or rend from, in splinters. 

1807 J. Barlow Columb. vii. 230 High from the decks the 
moitar's bursting fires Sweep the full streets, and splinter 
down the spires. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Eur. (1894) 
xiii. 320 Long lines of the ddbris that have been splintered 
by frost from the higher wall [of rock]. 

d. To form by shivering or splitting. 

*878 Browning La Saisiaz 7 Five shoit days, sufficient 
hardly to entice, from out its den Splintered in the slab, 
this pink perfection of the cyclamen. 

+ 2. To bind, fix, or secure by means of a splint 
or splints j » Splint v. a. Freq.y^f. Also with 
up. Obs. 

X594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 11. ii. xx8 The broken rancour of 
your high-swolne hates, But lately splinter’d, knit, and 
loyn'd together, 1623 Fletcher Rowley Maid in Mill 

I. iii, Those men have broken credits, Loose and dismem- 
bred faiths. .That splinter 'em with vows. 1639 Bp. Wren 
Monarchy Asserted 148 That Place, which I find., so 
strangely shattered, that it will be very hard for Me to 
Splinter up the broken confused Pieces of it. X720 De Foe 
Capt. Singleton iv. (1840) 73 As to his arm, he found one of 
the bones bioken;..and this he set, and splinteied it up, 
and bound his arm in a sling. 

8 . intr. To split; to break, burst, or fly into 
or to splinters or fragments; to come away in 
splinters. 

1623 J. Glanville Voy. Cadis (Camden) 48 This forte was 
built of a kinde of stone not apt to splinter. 1802 Aikin 
Woodl. Comp. (1813) s Oak-timber is fitted for this puipose 
[i.e. shipbuilding],., by the property of not readily splinter- 
ing. a 183a Crabbe Posth. Tales x. 97 The dry boughs 
splinter in the windy_gale. 1857 Miller Elem. Client,, Org. 
ii. 99 When heated, it [i.e. anthracite] splinters into small 
fragments, 2886 G, R. Sims Ring o' Bells 1. i. 42 The boy 
. . tugged at the iron ring till the rotten woodwork splintered 
away from the bolt. 

b. poet. To pierce through in the form of, or 
after the manner of, splinters. 

X82X Clare Fill. Minstr. I. 80 Stronger lightnings splin- 
ter through the cloud. Ibid. 213 The moon.. Splinters 
through the broken glass. 

Splinter-bar, Also splinter bar. [f. Splin- 
ter sb.] 

1, A swingle-tree or whipple-tree. 

1763 Museum Rust. IV, 78 A two-wheeled plough complete, 
with draught-chain, and splinter-bars, or whipple- trees. 1767 
S. Paterson Anoih. Trav. 1. 104 A splinter-bar at the end 
of the traces, to which a small cord leading from the mast is 
fastened. 1793 W. H, Marshall Rur. Econ, W.Eng. (1796) 

II. 350 The yoke and single chain.. are.. much preferable 
to collars, traces^ and splinter bars. 1835 Ruffini Dr. An- 
tonio i, The reanng of the leader was caused by the knock- 
ing of the splinter bar against his legs. 1893 Spectator 
23 Dec, 909 The plough-teams with looped-up splinter-bars 
banging against the trace-chains. 

2. A cross-bar in a carriage, coach, or other 
vehicle, which is fixed across the head of the shafts, 
and to which the traces are attached. 

The definition in Webster (1847), ‘A cross-bar in a coach, 
which supports the springs is repeated by later Diets. 

X794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) 1. 39 The draught is much 
preferable when taken fiom a splinter-bar, which yields to 
the motion and pull of the horse. 1837 W. B. Adams 
Carnages 143 The distance of thesplintre [fie] bar from the 
central pin or perch bolt is regulated by the size of the 
wheels. 1859 *. A. Griffiths Artitt. Man. (1862) 167, 
4 Spare Splinter Bars... 4 pair of Shafts, per Battery, are dis- 
tributed among the Waggons. 1877 Thrupp Hist. Coaches 
ii, 33 The horses are harnessed to splinter or drawing bars. 


transf. 1890 D, K. Clark Steam Engine^ II. 408 The 
splinter-bar is formed of 3-inch angle iron, J inch thick, and 
is connected to the axle by two wrought-iron aims, 
b. With distinguishing terms. 

1802 Sporting Mag. XX. 308 Affixed to the usual or main 
splinter-bar. 1832 Burn Nav. <$■ il/ilit. Did. 11. 280 Swing 
splinter-bar, or rear master-bar, volte mobile de demire. 

Splintered (splrntaid),///. a. [f. Splinter vi] 
Btoken into splinters; split off as a splinter; 
shattered, shivered. 

17x8 Free-thinker No. 93. 283 A Seamstress has been., 
sadly wounded by the splintered Glass. 1791 Cowper 
Yardley Oak 128 A splinter’d stump bleach'd to a snowy 
white. 1804 Abernethy Surg. Obs. 183 It would be right 
. . to take away the splintered portions of bone. 1842 
Tennyson Sir Galahad i, The splinter'd spear-shafts crack 
and fly. *871 L. Stephen Playgr. Eur. (1894) xiii. 333 The 
occasional tall of a splintered fragment of rock. 

b. Of rocks, etc. : Ragged or jagged through 
splintering. 

1833 Tennyson Dream Fair Worn, xlvii, The splinter’d 
crags that wall the dell With spiies of silver shine. 1850 B, 
Taylor Eldorado v. (1862) 42 A chain of splintered peaks 
in the distance. 1867 Morris Jason xiv. 38 A little bay 
Walled from the sea by splintered cliffs and grey. 

Splintering (splrntariq), vbl. sb. [f. as 
prec.] The action or process of breaking into 
splinters. Also attrib. 

1815 Scott Guy M. x, A large fragment of the rock, .had 
fallen without any great diminution by splintering. 1865 
Kingsley Herew. xv, What splintering of lances there will be 
about her 1 1889 Welch Text Bk. Naval A rchit. vi. 89 On 
account of the splintering which would ensue should the 
unarraoured side be struck by shot.^. 

attrib. 1846 Greener Sci. Gunnery 39 Their splintering 
powers are certainly very extensive indeed. 

So SpU'xxtexiug ppl. a., that splinters; also of 
sound. 

1828 Spearman Brit, Gunner (ed. a) 323 To produce the 
greatest damage to any splintering object. 1889 Doyle 
Micah Clarke 292 A splintering crash from inside the 
Cathedral announced some fresh outrage. 

Splinter-proof, sb. and a. Mil. [See Proof 
a. 1 b.] 

A. sb. A structure serving for protection from 
the splinters of bursting shells. 

1803 James Milit. Did . (ed. 2), Splinter-proof, a fence or 
guard... It consists of a shelving sort of frame., of., timber. 
*832 Southey Hist. Penins. War III. 705 Theie were no 
Banacks, nor any covering for the troops except holes, . .to 
serve for them as splinter-proofs. *863 P. Barry Dockyard 
Econ. 15 From the security of the splinter-proofs at Shoe- 
buryness. *884 Milit. Engin, I. n. 41 The splinter-proofs 
which form the roof of this cover must be laid in position. . 
before the construction of the battery is commenced. 

B. adj. Of sufficient strength to ward off the 
splinters of bursting shells. 

1834 J, S. Macaulay Field Fortification 71 The best 
description of field powder-magazine, is constructed of 
splinter-proof timbers of about 10 inches by 8. 1884 Milit. 
Engin. I. 11. 38 Gun-pits and epaulments, . . screened and 
provided with splinter-proof cover for the gun detachments. 

Splintery (splimtari), a. (and adv.). Also 
8-9 splintry. [f. Splinter sb. and v. + -Y, Cf. 
Du. splinterig, WFris. splinterich.] 

1. Min. Of fracture : Characterized by the pro- 
duction of small splinters. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 34 Of this [i.e. com- 
pact] fracture there are six sorts, the uneven, even, conchoi- 
aal, splintery, earthy, and hackly, 1799 — Geol. Ess. 215 
Primitive limestone . . is said sometimes to discover a splintry 
fracture. 1804 E din. Rev. III. 301 Let its fracture be splin- 
tety, and it becomes hornstein. 1884 J. E. Lee tr. Rimer's 
Bone Caves of Ojcow 2 A compact white oolitic limestone 
with a splintery or flatly conchoidal fracture. 

2. Of stone, minerals, etc. : Liable to split into 
splinters ; breaking or separating easily into 
splinters ; spec, having a splintery fracture. 

1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 11 In those places 
where the upper parts of the rock are of a splintry texture. 
*823 W. Scoresby Jml. 405 Common calcedony, inclining 
to splintery quartz. 1886 Fenn Patience Wins 50 The stone 
we found here and there was slaty and splintery. 

b. Of rocks, etc.; Marked by splintering; 
rough or jagged. 

i8zg Scott Anne of G. i, The ridgy precipices.. showed 
their splintery and rugged edges over the vapour. *843 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1 . 11 1. vii. § 3. 76 Salvator bids him 
stand under some contemptible fragment of splintery crag. 
1876 Page Adv. Text-bk. Geol. xL 194 Abounding in steep 
precipices and splintery peaks. 

3. Of the nature of a splinter; resembling a 
splinter in shape or form. 

*839 Ure Diet, Arts 978 To prevent the seam, which 
forms the ceiling over the workmen’s heads, from falling 
down and killing them by its splintery fragments. *88o 
Blackmore Mary Anerlty III. 24 There was no severecold 
yet ;. .no splintery needles of sparkling drift. 
fig. *836 Landor Min. Pr. Pieces Wks. 1853 II. 457/1 , 1 was 
never an admirer ..of those abrupt and splintery sentences, 
which., sparkle only when they are broken. 

Comb. x888 Rutley Rock-Forming Min. 19a The laths do 
not show splintery-looking ends. 

4. Abounding in or full of splinters. 

*837 Dickens Dorrit xi, It was a large room, with a rough, 
splintery floor. 

5. As adv. In a splintering manner, rare— 1 . 

1784 Phil. Trans, LXXIV. 453 It.. breaks more woody 

and splintery. 

Splinting (splrntiq), vbl. sb. Also 6 splynt- 
yng, splentynge, 7 splenting, ££ Splint vi] 
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SPLIT, 


f 1 . The action of constructing or providing with 
splints or laths ; the material used in this. Obs. 

15*7 Luton Trin. Guild (1906) 190 Payd to Thomas Long 
for vnderpynnynge, splentynge, & davbiog & for Roddis, 
vs. jd. 1622 Callis lit at. Sewers (1647) no If a house be 
decayed in splinting, thack, walling, or in such petty 
matters. 

2 . The action of putting into surgical splints; 
binding or securing by means of a splint or splints. 

1348 Elyot, Mora, . . a staye that surgions vse in sply n tyng 
of sore legges. 1611 Cotgr,, Esclisser, to bind vp in splents, 
or keepe straight by splenting. 1648 Hexham ii, Een 
Spalckmge, a Splenting of bioken bones. 1897 Trans, 
Ainer. Pediatric Soc. IX. 168 b, His mother having learned 
of the splinting of his arms and hands at night. 

b. concr. Material for a splint or splints. 

1893 Arnold <J- Sons' Catal. Surg. Instrum, 67 1 Splinting 
(Gooch’s), . , per piece 18 x 22. 

f 3 . Splintering, splitting. Obs.~° 

*598. Florio, Schiantatura, a riuing, a splinting, a 
shiuering. 

Spli nty, a. Now rare. Also 8 splenty. 
[f. Splint sb. + -Y.] Of a splintery nature or 
texture ; of the nature of splint or splint coal. 

1611 Cotgr., Esquilleux, sphntie, scalie ; full of little 
splints, or scales. 1723 Phil, Trans. XXXIII. 307 The 
undermost [vein] is about eighteen Fathoms from the Sur. 
face, call'd the Splenty Coal.. ; it’s a hard but not large 
Coal. 1789 J. Williams Min. Kingd. 1. 109 Splenty coals 
and others.. are wiought to the south-west of Dalkeith. 
*840 Civil Eng. 4- Arch. Jrnl. III. 414/2 This ore is gener- 
ally found, .in caverns or churns of the mountain limestone 
in large masses, splinty and globulated. *88* in Eng. Dial. 
Diet. 

Splirt, v. Sc. and dial. [Cf. Splurt zj.] intr. 
To spirt or spout. 

1791 Learmont Poems 79 E’en thy ga’ Splirts on law 
stations frae thy sting. *823- in some northern and midland 
dial, glossaries. 

Splish-splash, v. rare. [f. Splash 21.1, with 
usual variation of vowel.] intr. To splash re- 
peatedly. 

*720 Swift Irish Feast 44 The Floor is all wet, . . While the 
Water and Sweat, Splish, splash in their Pumps. *834 
Medwin Angler in Wales 1. 160 They wentsplish-splashing 
through an almost interminable inundation. 

So SpUshy-splasliy a., sloppy, slushy, rare —1 . 

c 1830 Denham Tracts (1893) II. 72 A cold, comfortless 
(splishy-splashy) Sabbath morning. 

Split (split), sbfi Also 6 splitte, 7 splitt. [f. 
Split v. and ppl. a. Cf. LG. splitt, G. spliss, 
NFris. spledd.\ 

1 . A narrow break or opening made by splitting; 
a cleft, ciack, rent, or chink; a fissure. 

*597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. If, xivb/2 That 
which must entre into the splitte, or els betweene the de- 
pressed bones. Ibid. If. xvii b/2 In Lhe which is a splitte, 
throughe the which the blade passeth. *648 Hexham 11, Een 
Splete, a Split, or a Cleft. 1849 Cuffles Green Hand iv. 
(1836) 50 The long lagged split to westward was opened up, 
and a clear glaring glance of the sky . .shot through it. *835 
Ruffini Dr. Antonio ii, I see a split in that door behind 
your bed. *888 Rutley Roch-f 'arming Min. *7* The 
cleavage planes, .give rise to striations or fine splits. 

b. teem. An angular groove cut on glass vessels. 

*850 Holtzapffel Turning III. 1299 For angular grooves, 

or splits, up the side of a decanter, or similar object, a mill 
with an angular edge is employed. *89* Sale Catal. Glass 
Whs. Stourbridge, Twenty clarets, cut splits. 

c. A division formed by splitting. 

*873 Buckland Log-Bk. 227 A horn on one side branching 
into splits, the other being perfect in form. 

2 . A piece of wood separated or formed by split- 
ting. Now U.S. 

*6*7 Minsheu Ductor 462/2 Splits, or splents of wood. 
1633 Ford 'Tis Pity v. iii, Some under-shrubs shall in my 
weighty fall Be crush’d to splits ; with me they all shall 
perish 1 1664 Min. Bk , Coopers Glasgow in Jamieson Suppl. 
(1887) 321 That .. nane of thame .. sal buy any runges, 
stinges, splittis, or slappis, from the saidis four persounes. 
*723 Family Diet. s.v. Bet-Hive, And these are either 
Wicker-Hives, made with Splits of Wood,, .or Straw-Hives. 
*778 Pryce Min. Camub. *51 To each crank is fixed a 

S ht half split of balk timber. 1837 Hebert Eng in. fy 
■ Encycl. 1. 134 The osieis are divided into four parts, 
length wajs, which are called splits. *864 Lowell Fireside 
Trav. 131 Making our bed of some ‘splits ’ which we poked 
fiotn the roof. *873 Knight Diet. Mech. 2281/2 Split , a 
ribbon of wood rived from a rough piece of green timber. 

Comb , *872 De Vere Americanisms 58 Hickory and oak 
both yield the necessary wood, and chairs of this kind are 
known, especially in the South, as split-bottom chairs. 1893 
T. N. Page Ole Virginia 204 He was plumped down In. 
his great split-bottomed chair. 

b. Weaving. A dent (orig. a piece of split reed 
or cane) in the reed of a loom. Sc. 

. *74® Rec. Elgin (xgop) 1. 188 The web of 1200 wiought two’s 
in a reed containing 1200 splits upon 4oJin. *839 Urb Diet. 
Arts 1056 In Scotland, the splits of cane which pass between 
the.. ribs of the reed, are expressed by hundreds, porters, 
and splits. The porter is ao splits. *873 Knight Diet, Mech, 
1903/2 Two warp-threads count for 1 split, 

c. techn. (See quot. 1858.) 

*858 Simmqnds Diet. Trade, Splits, a term, in the leather 
trade, for divided skins which have been separated into two 
sections by the cutting machine ; there being tanned splits 
and salted splits. 1873 Knight Diet. Mech, 2281/2 Splits of 
the smaller skins, such as goat and sheep, are made into 
wash or glove leather. *882 Encycl. Brit. XIV. 386 In the 
case of a single split the portions form a grain and fiesh side. 
8. A rupture, breach, division, or dissension in 
a party or sect, or between friends. 


1729 Wodro vtCorr. (1843) III. 43g The brethren.. might 
meet together, . . and consider what was to be done . . to guard 
against a split among ourselves. 1826 Scott Diary 21 Jan., 
I fear the split betwixt Constable and Cadell will render 
impossible what might othei wise be hopeful enough. *832 
Disraeli Ld. G. Bentinck xxv . 520 He felt.. that there 
would be a ‘ split ' in the ranks. 1886 Dk. Devonshire in 
B. Holland Life (1911) II. xxi. 127 The responsibility of 
provoking an open split in the party.. was too great. 

b. A body or party formed by a rupture or schism. 

1883 Standard 22 Mar. 2/1 The Patriotic Brotherhood., 
consisted of part of the ‘splits ' of the Old Ribbon Society 
combined. *89* Newcastle Daily Jrnl. 9 Mar. 8/2 1 Do 
you belong to the split? ' asked one Scotchman of another. 

4 . a. {At) full split , or like split, at full speed ; 
as fast as possible. U.S. 

1836 Halt burton Clockm. Ser. r. xxx, Most on ’em, arter 
the second shot, cut and run full split, a 1848 Maj. Down- 
ing May.day in N. Y. 64 (Bartlett), There was no end to 
the one-hoss teams, goin' like split all over the city. 1867 
Rout ledge's Ev, Boy's Ann. 665 [To] drive by so close, at 
full split, as to just turn the fly round. 1890 ‘ R. Boldre- 
wood’ Robbery under Arms 14s Out of the house in one 
minute, and in saddle and off full-split the next. 

b. The splits , in acrobatics or stage-dancing: 
(see quot. 1883). Also in sing. 

*86* Mayhew Land. Labour III. 90, I had to do the 
splits and strides. Ibid. 99/2, I had learnt to do a split, 
holding s half-hundred in my teeth. 1883 Chambers's Jrnl. 
130 Doing the splits is .separating the Tegs until they ex- 
tend at light angles to the body, which is thus lowered to 
the ground. *893 Pall Mall G. 1 Feb. 4/2 The average 
music-hall audience, .demanding extravagant high-kicking, 
splits, and cait- wheels. 

o. The act or process of splitting; an instance 
of this. 

# *898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 914 Blows or crushes result- 
ing in the split of a vessel, .have pioduced aortic aneurism. 
1902 N. $ Q. 9th Ser. IX. *72/* One of the most striking 
‘ splits ' [of an infinitive], 

6. Mining, a. (See quot. 1881.) 

*877 Raymond Statist. Mints <$• Mining 316 The ore in 
the western branches of the two splits is aecidedy softer 
than that in the eastern ones. *88t — Mining Gloss. s.v., 
When a parting in a coal-seam becomes so thick that the 
two portions of the seam must be worked separately, each 
is called a split. 

b. A division of a ventilating air-current. 

*883 Greslcy Gloss. Coal-tn. 231 Each separate district 
should have its own split of fresh air. *892 Labour Comm. 
Gloss. No. 3, Splits, the radiating passages through which 
the main current of air ventilating a mine is subdivided or 
split up for circulation. 

o. (See quot.) 

*886 J. Bahrowman Sc. Mining Terms 63 Split, a room 
or end driven through a pillar. 

6. slang. An informer ; a detective. 

*812 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., To split upon a person, or 
turn split, is synonymous with nosing, . . or turning nose. 
1837 Slang Diet. ig. *891 M. Williams Later Leaves xxvii. 
326 A. man came into one of the other compartments, and 
, .said : * You are talking to a split ’. 

7 . colloq. a. A drink composed of two liquors. 

xiBa Society 11 Nov. 22/2 The ‘nips', the ‘stints', the 

‘ sherries and Angosturas ’, the ' splits ’ of young Contango. 
*892 Nation 28 July 66/ 1 One of the principal of the illicit 
beverages is a deadly compound called ‘ split composed of 
alcohol and water. 

b. A split soda ; a bottle of mineral water half 
the usual size. 

1884 G. Moore Mummer's Wife (1887) 168 When she had 
finished Montgomery tried to persuade her to try a * split ’ 
with him. 1896 Bradford Observer 5 Oct., Apollinaris 
[table water]. Now supplied in splits. 

0. A split roll or bun. 

*903 Westm. Gas. 29 Dec. 2 /* We . . were dried and warmed 
ana given hot tea, splits ana butter, and cakes. 

d. A split vote. 

*894. Westm. Gas, 28 Aug. 7/1 If Mr. Burgess got Con- 
servative splits, as well as split votes between himself and 
Mr. Broadhurst. 

t Split, sb . 2 Obs. rare. [Given by earlier Con- 
tinental writers (1 6-1 7th cent.) as an Alpine or 

* Illyrian ’ name.] (See quots.) 

*7*3 Petiver in Phil, Trans. XXVIII. 21a Yellow Fumi- 
tory or Split. Ibid. 213 Its glaucous Leaves and pale 
Flowers, differ it from the yellow Split. 

Split (split), v. Pa, t. and pa. pple. split 
(also 6- splitted, g splitten). [ad. MDu. splitlen 
(Du. splitten, WFris. splitte ), obscurely related to 
spletten Splet v. and spliten (Du. splijten), MLG. 
and LG. spltten , MHG. spllzen (G. spltisstn ), 
etc. Cf. also Spleet v . 2 The earlier examples 
and senses indicate a nautical origin for the use of 
the word in English.] 

It is doubtful whether the following early example is a 
figurative use of sense 1 b, or of sense 2 

1376 Gascoigne Steele Gl. £ iij b, Great Alexander, 
drounde in drunkennesse, Caesar and Pompey, split with 
priuy grudge, 

1. trans, 1 . Of storms, rocks, etc. : To break 
up (a ship); to cause to part asunder. Chiefly 
in pass. 

*$90 Shaks. Com. Err. 1. i. 104 Our helpefull ship was 
splitted in the midst *397 J. King On Jonas (1618) 33 It 
fell not vpon rocks or shelues, but by the power of the onely 
winde was almost splitted. *604 E. C{rimstoneJ D' Acosta s 
Hist. Indies in. xvi. 170 The first shippe was split with a 
tempest that did rise in the Lake. C *643 Ld. Herbert 
Autdbiog. (1824) 100 We coming, .straight upon the Pier of 
Dover,, .our ship was unfortunately split against it. *68» 
C. Nssse Ch, Hist. 343 By swallowing up the ship in the 


midst of the sea, or by splitting her upon the rocks. 1708 
Constit. Watermen's Co. lit. If any Wateiman . .happen to 
have bis Boat. . split, staved, or any ways damnified 
fig. 1643 D. Rogers Naaman To Rdr„ [A rock which] 
unhappily split their hopes, and made shipwracke of all. 

b. Of persons: In pass., to suffer shipwreck. 
Also in fig. contexts, and fig. 

160a Marston Ant. Mel. m. Ejb, That when asoule is 
splitted, sunke with giiefe, He might fall thus, vpon the 
breast of earth. *6ai Brathwait Nat. Embassie 9 He who 
Vhsses-like stands firme.. shall be a spectator of his Com- 
panions misery, in himselfe secured while they are splitted. 
*640 in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 165 That l should sitt a 
Judge ther, wheeie I was latelie in possibilitie to have been 
splitt & ruined, a 1704 T, Brown Sat. agst. Worn. Wks. 
1730 I. 54. I shun the rock where Strephon has been spjil. 
1772-84 Look's Voy. (1790) II. 443 We weie surrounded with 
innumeiable quantities of ice, and were in constant danger 
of being split by them, 

tranfi cx 611 Chapman Iliad xxm. 386 We lide A way 
most dangerous; turn head, betime take larger field, We 
shall be splitted. 

o. To have (one’s vessel) wrecked. 
a *700 Evelyn Diary 12 Sept. 1641, Here we split our 
skiff. 

2 . To divide longitudinally by a sharp stroke or 
blow; to cause to burst or give way along the 
grain or length ; to cleave or rend. 

*393 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 11. vi. 30 Come Yorke and Richaid, 
. . 1 stab'd your Fathers bosomes ; Split my brest. 1603 — 
Mens. form, it. ii. i*6Thou. . with thyshai pe and sulpherous 
bolt Splits the vn-wedgable and gnarled Oke. <**6*5 
Nomencl. Nav. (Harl. MS. 2301) s.v., If a Shot come and 
break a carriage of a Peece, wee saye it hath split the 
Carriage. *680 Moxon Mech. Exerc. xii. § 13. 207 With 
the Cleaving-knife and the Mawl, split it into a square 
piece near the size. 1774 Goldsmith Nat. Hist (1776) I. 
157 At Cajeta, in Italy, a mountain was split in this 
manner by an earthquake. 1827 Faraday Chem. MatiiP. 
v. (1842) 151 It must be either broken in the hand, or split 
or crushed by a hammer on the anvil, 1849 James Wood- 
man xviii, I care not much whose head I split, if it comes 
in my way. 1878 Browning Poets Croisic 32 Quick on 
flash Followed the thunder, splitting earth downright. 
fig . *390 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 308 Oh times extremity 
Hast thou so crack’d and splitted my pooie tongue [etc.]? 
*606 — Per, in. i. 44 Blow, and split thyself. 

b. Naut. Of wind : To rend or tear (a sail). 
Also of persons or a vessel : To have (a sail) rent 
or torn by the wind. 

<1x623 Nomencl. Nav. (Harl. MS. 2301) s.v., When the 
winde hath blowne a Saile to peeces, wee sale the Saile is 
split. 1669 SruRMY Mariner's Mag, 1. 17 It is more Wind, 
come, hawl down both Top-sails close.. .The Sail is split. 
1745 P. Thomas Jrnl. Anson's Voy. 26 We split both our 
Main and Fore-top-sails. *748 Anson's Voy. 11. v. *70 The 
weather proved squally, and we split our maintop-sail. 
1800 Nelson 26 Feb. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) IV. 200 
Ordered the Foudroyant to he anchored, . .she having split 
her main topsail and foresail. *901 D. B. Hall & Ld. A. 
Osborne Sunshine g Surf ii. 17 The whole of our top- 
gallant square sail was split to ribbons. 

o. Agree . To plough (a ridge) so as to throw 
the furrow-slice outward. 

*807 Vancouver Agnc. Devon (1813) 116 The work is 
performed by what is called splitting; that is, the plough 
always turns upon the left to the fiist furrow, and the 
coulter is held close all the way to the lifted slice previously 
turned over. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm I. 470 A ridge 
that has been ploughed the reverse to gathering up from 
the flat is said to be split, which is the short phrase for 
crown-and-furrow ploughing. *80* W. J. Malden Tillage 
106 This is known as splitting the ridge, and is the best 
form. 

d. Mining. (See quot.) 

*883 Greslev.G/fm. Coal-m . 231 Split, to divide a pillar 
or post by driving through it one or moie roads. 

e. To separate or take apart longitudinally. 

1873 Knight Diet. Mech. 2279/2 The ends of the two 

others {sc. rope-strands] are united by splitting and inter- 
lacing in the same manner. 

3 . In various fig. uses : a. Of violent grief or 
pain. 

*394 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. iii, 300 0 hut remember this 
another day» When he shall split thy very heart with 
soriow. 1605 — Lear v. iii. 177 Let sorrow split my heart, 
ii euer I Did hate thee. *8*3 Examiner xg Apr, 242/2 
Absolute happiness is in the power of no one, who has got 
. .a head to_ be split with aching. t *829 Scott Anne of G. 
xvii, In parting from thee I am splitting mine own heart in 
twain. 

b. Of loud noise. 


1602 Shaks. Ham. m.ii. 12 [To] teare a Passion to tatters, 
. .to split the eares of the Groundlings. *607 Cor. y. v l 
52 You.. had no welcomes home, but he returnes Splitting 
the Ayre with noyse. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11. r. xii, The 
King swears; ana now be the welkin split withvivats. 1865 
Parkman Champlain (1875) 327 The air was split with shrill 
outcries. 

c. Of excessive laughter. (Cf. Side sbA 1 c.) 

1687 Mi£ge Gl. Fr. Diet. 11. s.v., To split himself with 
laughter, *704 Cibber Careless Husb. nr, Seeing us ready 
to split our sides in laughing at nothing. *809 Malkin 
Gil Bias x. x. r 39 He Taugned ready to split his sides. 
*839 Hood Nocturnal Sh. i, In the small Olympic pit, [to] 
sit split Laughing at Liston. 1832 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Tonis C. iv, Lor l I was fit to split myself, 

4 . a, To divide or apportion to, or between, two 


or more persons. 

*670 Cotton Gamester x. (*680) 83 If the Honours are 
equally divided among the Gamesters of each side, then 
they say Honours are split *7*9 Swift Stella's Birthday 
9 O, would it please the gods to split Thy beauty, size, 
and years, and witl No age could furnish out a pair Of 
nymphs [etc.], 1834 Han, Moke in W, Roberts Life (1835] 


SPLIT. 

IV. 243 "When I am obliged to split my attentions, it is a little 
fatiguing. *837 Dickens Pickw. ii, Not worth splitting a 
guinea; . . toss who shall pay for both. 1864 Lowell Fireside 
Trav. 22s They were just alike,., and you could not split 
an epithet between them. 1889 Doyle Micah Clarke 220, 
I have been splitting a flask with our gallant Colonel. 

aisol. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt xi, I'll plump or I’ll split 
for them as treat me the handsomest. 

b. To divide or break tip into separate parts or 
portions. 

*706 E. Ward Wooden World Hiss. (1708) 38 Standing 
upon the firm Deck, he. .falls to splitting his Text most 
methodically. 1777 Burke Let. to Sheriffs of BristoPNY*,. 
1842 1 . 217 There aie people, who have split and anatomised 
the doctrine of free government, as if it were an abstract 
question. 1785 Paley Mor. Philos. 111. 11. v. § a The pro- 
prietors, .have it in their power to facilitate the maintenance 
..of families.. by building cottages [and] splitting farms. 
1813 Ann. Reg., Gen. Hist. 49 The thing complained of was 
a novel practice of splitting votes by will. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. ii. I. 236 The practice of splitting freeholds for 
the puipose of multiplying votes dates from this memorable 
struggle. x868 Rules Stock Exch. no. 83, A Member split- 
ting a ticket shall pay any increased expense caused by such 
splitting. 

0 . To divide or separate (persons) into parties, 
factions, groups, etc. 

171a Steele Sped. No. 461 T 2 We are. .split into so many 
different Sects and Parties. 1784 Cowper Taskv. 193 When 
Babel was confounded, and the great Confed’racy of pro- 
jectors .Was split into diversity of tongues. x86x Ld. 
Brougham Brit. Const, iv. 63 They are easily split into 
parties by intrigue. 1883 Gladstone in B. Holland Life 
Hk. Devonsh. (1911) II. xxi 01 The question of the House 
of Lords, of the Church, or both, will probably split the 
Liberal Patty. 

refi. 1885 Manck. Exam, June 165/2 The enemy split 
themselves into two parties. 

d. To divide or separate by the interposition 
of something. 

1834 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 3) 1 , 463 What is called 
splitting particles, or separating a preposition from the noun 
which it governs, is to be avoided. 1841 Lytton Night 
■$- Morning- 11. v, The man . , said . . ‘ Pawdon me, and 
split legsP therewith stretching himself between Philip's 
limbs, in the approved fashion of inside passengers! 1894 
Field 9 June 835/1 Mr. Marshall split Messrs Taylor’s pair 
with Orphan, a good-looking grey. 1893 Daily News 6 July 
8/1 Mrs. Williamson splits her infinitives; hers is not a 
dandy way of writing. 

e. Mining. (See later quots.) 

1850 Ansted Elent. Geol., Min., etc. 490 This whole current 
is divided by splitting into sixteen currents of above 11,000 
cubit feet per minute, i860 Mining Gloss., Newcastle 
Terms 63 Splitting the air, dividing the air into different 
portions, each ventilating a separate district of the mine. 
1883 Greslby Gloss. Coal-m. 231 Split, to divide the vend- 
lative current after it reaches the pit bottom. 

f. Croquet. To drive (a ball) with a * splitting ’ 
stroke. 

1877 Encycl, Brit. VI. 610 Make that hoop, and split, roll, 
or rush the ball placed there to help to hoop second back. 
6. In various phrases: a. Split me (or my 
•windpipe), used as an imprecation. 

X700T. Brown tr. Fresny'sAmusem. viii. Wks. 1709 III. 1. 
72 A Bully of the Blade came strutting up,.. crying out, 
Split my Wind-pipe, Sir, you are a Fool. i?ox Cibber Love 
makes Man 11. 11 , 1 never fenc’d so ill in all my Life— never 
in my Life, split met x8xx Sporting Mag. XXXVII, xo 
Split me if ever I sell it for less. 1840 Thackeray Catherine 
ix, I had you here to amuse me— split me 1 

b. To split a hair or hairs, straws , words , to 
make fine or subtle distinctions, esp. in argument 
or controversy ; to be over-subtle or captious. 

(<*) 1674 Boyle Excell. Theol. Pref. xo The great difficulty 
. . so to behave oneself, as to split a hair between them, and 
never offend either of them. 1691 tr. Einiliane's Ohserv. 
Journ. Naples 35 Shewing himself very inventive and dex- 
terous at splitting a Hair m his way of handling Scholastick 
matters. 174* [see Hair si. 8 j]. 1768-74 Tucker Z. I. Nat. 
(1834) I. 23 Though we are obliged sometimes to split the 
hair we need not quarter it. 1780 M. Madam Thelyphthcra 
II. 4 Theysplitted the hair.. by condemning those who say 

I the church may err in teaching otherwise’. 1809 Malkin 
Gil Bias n, v. r 3 They would not split a hair about the loss 
of a wife or two. x86fi Bright Sp., Reform 13 Mar. (1876) 
346 It never entered into my mind the Government would 
split hairs in this fashion. 

(b) *843 Disraeli Sybil v. iil, I am no changeling, nor can 

I I efine anti split straws, like your philosophers. 1905 E. Glyn 
Viciss. Evangeline 223 He does not split straws, or bandy 
words. 

(c) 1874 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) II. 286 Why will you con- 
tinue splitting words ? 

o. To split the difference , to halve an amount in 
dispute between two parties; to take the mean 
between two sums or quantities; to compromise 
on this basis. Also fig. (Cf. Dipfebenoe 3 d.) 

1713 M. Davies A then, Brit. I. Pref. 28 The Arian 
Pamphlets are not half so diverting as the Popish Libels; 
tho’ as to their Idolatry, the difference may be split. 1771 
Ann. Reg., Chron. 145/1. The disagreement .. is nowamic. 
ably settled, by the splitting the difference between his 
surveyor's estimate and that taken by the surveyor for the 
executors. 1833 Poultry Chron. IIL 66/2 As £7 had been 
named Jin place of£ 13], perhaps if they ‘split ’ the difference, 
and said £ ro, that would settle the matter. [1893 Daily 
News Mar. 2/7 They refuse to ‘split’ the half-crown per 
ton which represented the difference between buyer and 
seller.] 

d. Naut. (See quot.) 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk, 644 Splitting the books, the 
making of a new complete-book alter payment, in which the 
dead, run, or discharged men are omitted; but the numbers 
. .against the men’s names, .must be continued. 
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8 . slang. To disclose, reveal, let out. (Cf. ia.) 

1850 Thackeray Pendennis xliii. Did I split anything? 
xgoa Mimsey's Mag. XXVI. 501/1 We can’t have hm 
splitting that Mr. Lemp’s in the wood. 

ii. intr. +7. As predicate to all-. To go to 
pieces. Obs. 

1390 Greene Never too Late (x6oo) 47 With that he set 
downe his period with such a sigh, that as the Marriners 
say, a man would haue thought all would haue split again. 
X590 Shaks. Mids. N. 1. ii. 32. x6xo Beaum. & Fl. Scomf. 
Lady 11. iii, Two roaring Boys of Rome, that made all split. 
x6xx Middleton & Dekker Roaring Girl iv. 11, If I sail 
not with you both till all split, hang me up at the mainyard. 

8 . Of a ship : To part or break by striking on a 
rock or shoal, or by the violence of a stoim. _ 

1393 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, v. iv. 10 Whiles, .the Ship splits on 
the Rock, Which Industrie and Courage might haue sau’d, 
16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 730 Their Admit all here 
splitteth on a Rocke, but the men are saved by the helpe of 
the other shippes. 1643 Harwood Loyal Subj. Retiring- 
room 13 A wise Pilot wifi notrun his ship wilfully on a lock, 
but if a tempest diive it, be will shew his skill and courage 
to save it from splitting. 1718 Ozell tr. Toumefort’s Voy. 
I. xi2 This is the most dangerous Rock to split upon, in all 
the Archipelago. 1733 Johnson Lobo's Abyssinia, Voy. iv. 
24 These [ships] are the more convenient, because they will 
not Split, if thrown upon Banks, or against Rocks. x8zo 
Shelley Vision Sea 26 The great ship seems splitting 1 it 
cracks as a tree. 

lb. Of persons : To suffer shipwreck in this 
manner. Freq. in fig. context and fig. 

x6xo Shaks. Temp. 1. i. 65 Mercy on vs. We split, we 
split. 1657 Brnlowes Wisdom 1. (1903) 474 While sinneis 
split on shelves, saints to Heav'n’s harbour steer. 1678 
Dryden All for Love Pref., And this is the lock on which 
they are daily splitting. 1726 Swift Gulliver 1. i, The wind 
was so strong, that we weie driven diiectly upon it, and 
immediately split. X754 Sherlock Disc. (1739) 1 . 113 There 
is no Danger of their splitting upon these insuperable Diffi- 
culties. 1764 G. Psalmanazar Mem. 283 , 1 know but too 
well how many excellent critics had already split upon that 
fatal rock. 

9. To part asunder, to burst, to form a fissure 
or fissures, esp. in a longitudinal direction. 

a 1625 Nomencl. Nav. (Harl. MS. 2301) s.v., When 
Sheeuers breake wee say they split, a x66x Fuller Worthies 
(1840) I. xro The oak. .may be called cowardly, as riving 
and splitting round about the passage of the bullet, a 1728 
Woodward Fossils 1, 17 All the Stone that is Slaty.. will 
split only lengthways or horizontally. 1796 Withering 
Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III. 83X Veil splitting at the side. x8zo 
Shelley Prometh. Unb. 1. i. 40 When the rocks split and 
close again behind. 1833 Orr's Cire. Set., Inorg. Nat. 
173 The clay.. assumes a tendency to split in certain direc- 
tions much more readily than in others. x88a Vines tr. 
Sacks' Bot 806 It is evident that before the bark splits.* 
the transverse tendon must attain a certain intensity. 

b. Used hyperbolically to denote the effect of 
excessive laughter, pain, or repletion. 

(a) 1677 Mi 4 ge Ft. Diet, n, To split with laughter. *693 
Dryden Juv. (1697) 333 Shou’d such a Fight appear, to 
view, All Men wou’d split, the Sight wou’d please whilst 
new. 17*9 Swift Grand Quest. 173 Madam, I laugh'd till 
I thought I should split. 1840 Thackeray Barber Cox Feb., 
One or two men, who roared with laughter ready to split. 
186a J. Meredith Old Chartist ix, I’m nearly splitting. 

(b) 1721-7 Boyer Diet. Royal 1. s.v. Fendre, My Head is 
ready to split in two, I have a violent Head-ake. 1756 
Mrs. Calderwood in Coltness Coll. (Maitl. Club) 194 By 
the time we arrived, my head was Like to split with perfect 
fear. 1849 Cupfles Green Hand xvii. (1856) x68, I lay on 
my hack, . .my head aching like to split. 

(<) 1771 Goldsm. Haunch, Venison 104 ‘ A pasty 1 ’ re-echo’d 
the Scot; ‘ Tho’ splitting, I'll still keep a corner for that’. 
1783 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Ode to R.A.’s Wks. 181a I. 49 
The Poet might have guttled till he split. 

c. To admit of being cleft. 

1846 J. Baxter Lily. Pract, Agric. (ed, 4) II. 169 The 
wood splits clean and easy, and is best adapted for split- 
paling and laths. 

10. To part, divide, or separate in some way. 

17x2 Addison. Sped, No. 413 1* 10 As in such Bodies the 

Sight must split upon several Angles, it does not take in 
one uniform Idea. 1836 Stanley Sinai $• Pal. ii. (1858) xix 
The ..river, which rises at the point where Hermon splits 
into its two parallel ranges. x86a Miller Elent, Chem., 
Org. (ed. 2) 94 If boiled for some hours with hydrochloric 
acid glycyrrhizin splits into a brownish resin and glucose. 
1898 'Allbutfs Syst. Med. V. 956 There is an element of 
caprice in murmurs, which may rise, fall, split, or perhaps 
vanish for a time. 

b. To break up into separate groups or parties. 
1824 Scott Redgauntlet ch. xii, The land-sharks were 
on them, ..and so they weie obliged to split and squander. 
2871 L. Stephen Playgr. Eur. (1894) v. 137 We somehow 
contrived to split into three parties. 1871 M. Legrand 
Cambr. Freshm. 299 This ceremony over, the party split of 
its own accotd into two sections. 

11. To break up into factions, sects, or similar 
. divisions; to separate through disagreement or 

difference of opinion ; to fall out or disagree. 

* 73 ° T- Boston Mem. ix. 264 The parties were at the very 
point of splitting. 1732 Berkeley A Iciphr. vi. § 20 What 
or where is the profession of men, who never split into 
schisms? 1843 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. I. 379 He had 
not the power of keeping the princes of.the empire together; 

. .on the contrary, every thing about him split into parties. 
1890 W. A. Wallace Only a Sister ? 120 'Well, don't let us 
split on a small point of detail,' he began. 

b. slang. To break or quarrel with a person. 

1835 James Gipsy xi, I don’t want to split with Phaiold. 

1 x859 Slang Diet, gg To split with a person , to cease 
acquaintanceship, to quarrel. 

12. slang. To turn evidence or informer; to 
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peach ; to give information detrimental to others ; 
to betray confidence. 

*793 Potter Diet, Cant (ed. 2), Split, turning evidence. 
1824 Compl. Hist. Murder Mr. Weare 242 Such was the 
intense anxiety of some parties.. to hear whethei Thurtell 
had split. 1840 Dickens Old C, Shop lx vi, If anybody is to 
split, I had better be the person. 1876 Besant Sc Rice Gold, 
Butterfly xvi, J anet would not split even when she was dying. 
And then there was very little to split about when she died. 

b. Const, on or upon (a person). 

x8xa in J. H. Vaux Flash Diet. 1838 Dickens O. Twist 
xxv, I might have got clear off, if I’d split upon her. 1873 
* A. R. Hope * My Schoolboy Fr. 78 Of course you won’t 
split on us. xBgi V. L. Cameron Log Jack Tar 208 When 
he investigated the matter some among them split upon 
the ringleaders. 

c. Const, about (a matter). 

1836 Ann. Reg., Chron. 23 Feb. 34/1, I will split about 
the murder, and get you scragged. 1876 [see 12]. 

13. colloq. To run, walk, etc., at great speed. 

1790 R. Tyler Contrast 11. 11.(1887) 39, I was glad to take 
to my heels and split home, right off. 1848 in Bartlett 
Diet. Awer. 324. x868 Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 361 The 
spectacle of our splitting up the fashionable avenue, .ex- 
cited the greatest amazement. 1872 Routiedge's Ev. Boy's 
Ann. 30 Over him she [sc. the mare] goes, and down the hill 
as hard as she can split. 

b. To do anything with great vigour. 

a 1848 Map. Jones's Courtship [Bartlett), I set the niggers 
a drummin’ and fifin’ as hard as they could split. 

III. 14. With advs., as away, down , off, out, up : 

a. In transitive senses. 

1648 Hexham ii, Opsplijten , to Split up, or to Rive open. 
? a X735 M. Clerk in Diet. Nat. Biogr. (1887) XI. 44/1 He 
only cut off a chiel’s lug, and he ought to ha’ split doun his 
heid. *799 [A. Young] View Agric. Lincoln. 72 A wheel 
plough . .for crossing broad high lands at an equal pitch ; 
which is liked better, .than either gathering up, or splitting 
down. 1807 Pike Sources Missies. (x8xo) 11. App. 25 We 
cut down a small green cotton-wood tree, and with much 
labor split out a canoe. 1846 A. Young Naut. Did. 291 
Splitting out blacks, a process sometimes resorted to when 
it is necessary to remove the blocks on which a vessel rests 
on a slip or in a dock [etc.]. 1833 Orr's Circ. Sci., Inorg. 
Nat. 39 These, which are often of vast dimensions, are split 
off from the peaks of the higher mountains. 1883 Manck. 
Guard. 22 Oct. 5/2 To split up Manchester into half a dozen 
distinct constituencies. 

b. In intransitive senses. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 204/2 The outer layer of which 
splits up into star-like expanding rays. 1852 Miss Yonge 
Cameos I. i. 4 Soon the kingdom of France split away from 
the Empire. 183* Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. vii, Sam. . 
dexterously contriving to tickle Andy.., which occasioned 
Andy to split out into a laugh. 1863 Kingsley Herew. i, 
A Roman camp, guarding the King Street, or Roman road, 
which splits off from the Ermine Street. *867 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (1877) 1 . 160 The Empire did not at once split 
up into national kingdoms. 

Split-, the verbal stem in combs., as split- 
farthing a., mean, miserly ; split-fig (see quots.) ; 
split-plough, a plough used for splitting ridges. 

a i7oo B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Split-fig, a Grocer. *787 
W. H. Marshall E. Norfolk (1705) II. 384 Nip , a near, 
split-farthing bouse-wife. 1840 J. Buel Fanner's Comp. 1x8 
These high fuirows are separated in the spring with the 
four-horse split-plough. 1883 Jago Cornwall Gloss. 274 
Split-fig, a very stingy person. Nickname for a grocer who 
would cut a raisin in two, rather than give overweight. 

Split (split), ppl. a. [f. Split ».] 

1. That has undergone the process of splitting ; 
divided in this manner; riven, cleft. 

1648 Hexham, Gespleien klauwen , Split or Cloven Clawes. 
*673 Hickeringill Greg. Father Greyb, 314 Wry faces, 
mops, mows, split jaws. 1748 Anson's Voy. 11. x. 241 A large 
split bamboe..as a trough. 1823 Jennings Obs. Dial W. 
Eng. 71 Spars.. are commonly made of split willow rods. 
1849 Noad Electricity^ (ed. 3) 379 To insulate the wire from 
the hook, a split quill is slipped over the wire, on which it 
rests. 1899 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. VIII. 468 Tender nodosi- 
ties or nodes on the shins, from a pea to a split walnut in size. 

b. Of a surface : Exposed by splitting. 

*713 Leoni Palladio's Archil . (1742) I. 8 River-pebbles 
split in the middle,.. laid with the split-side outwards. 
1837 P. Keith Bot. Lex. 121 If a thin slice of one of them 
is taken from the split surface of the trunk of an Oak or 
Elm. 1851-4 Tomlinson Cycl. Arts £ Manuf. (1867) II. 
34 As the hide is split, one half, which is the split flesh side, 
passes over the knife ; the other half, or the split grain side, 
continues to adhere to the drum. x8gx Malden Tillage 
106 It is not uncommon to throw the split-furrows on to the 
unploughed land, so that the ridges are not too high. 

c. Bot. (See quot.) 

1832 Lindley Introd. Bot. 388 Split (fissus) ; divided nearly 
to the base into a determinate number of segments. 

2. In various special collocations : a. In de- 
signations of apparatus, implements, parts of 
machinery, or similar objects, as split bandage , 
cane , chuck, etc. 

X846 Brittan tr. Malgaigne’s Man. Opgr. Snrg, 202 The soft 
parts being divided, the utility of a *split bandage in keeping 
them back is generally allowed. 1843 Holtzapffel Turning 
I. 217 The *spht bolster is employed for cutting out Jon g 
rectangular holes or mortices. x8oo L. C. D’Oylb Notches 
143 Taking my rod (a light *split-cane) in his hands, he 
snook it— and grinned. 189a Photogr. Ann. II. 385 A stand 
upon the split cane principle. When the ring and bottom 
fittings are removed, the stick opens out into three pieces. 
sly* Mechanic's Mag, XIII. 50, I call it the *split-chuck, 
for want of a more appropriate name. 1884 F. J. Britten 
Watch 4 t Clockm. 237 Split chucks were made here many 
years ago. 1849 Craig, In Surgery, *splii-cloth, a bandage 
for the head, consisting of a central part, and six or eight 
tails. *88* Southward Pract. Printing (1884) 6 Certain 
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fractions are cast in one piece, . .If other fractions are reeded, 
they lequire to be made up with small types, called ’split 
fractions. 1878 Barlow Weaving- 168 The second_ [con- 
trivance] is generally used in weaving the richest silks.., 
and is termed the ’split harness. 1843 Holtzapftel Turn- 
ing l. 221 The two parts are previously prepared either to 
the form of the tongue or ’split joint. 1869 Rankine Ma- 
chine <$• Hand-tools PI. H 4, A leading screw working in 
a ’split nut beneath the slide rest. 1875 Knight Diet. 
Mech. 2281/2 * Split-pin, a pin or cotter with a head at one 
end and a split at the other. 1879 Man. Artill. Exerc. 
171 Take out split-pin and unscrew steel pivot out of metal 
plate. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch # Clockm. 237 Separate 
’split plugs for different sized objects are provided. 1888 
Jacobi Printers' Vocal. 129 * Split rigger, riggers made in 
two equal portions and screwed together in order to facili- 
tate shifting or changing. 1858 Greener Gunnery 316 
A novel safety guard;.. swivel double like a ’split ring. 
1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2281/2 A split-ring has an open- 
ing by which keys may be introduced to be strung upon it. 
1884 F. T. Brittcn Watch 9 t Clockm, 245 The ’Split Seconds 
..is a form of cbronogiaph in which there are two centre 
seconds hands, one under the other. 1888 Encycl. Brit. 
XXIV. 398/1 Watches are also made with what are called 
split seconds- hands. 

b. In miscellaneous uses, as split brilliant , crow , 
eagle, leather, pea{se , etc. 

1850 Holtzaptfel Turning' III. r33a The ’split brilliant. . 
only differs fiom the full brilliant . . in the foundation squares 
being divided horizontally into two triangular facets. 1783 
Grose Diet. Vulgar T., * Split crow, the sign of the spread 
eagle. 1889 F. E. Guetton Memory's Harkback 224 The 
sign of the Church might well have been the spread or 
’split eagle. *873 Knight Diet. Mech. 2281/2 ’Split-leather 
is an infenor article, and is used for light boots and shoes 
[etc.]. 1854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss., *Split-lift, a 
narrow strip of leather split in two, which forms the lift, of 
seat of a shoe. 1846 Lindley Veg. Kingd. 63 A ndrteaccw. 
— ’Splitmosses. 1846 ’Split-paling [see Split i>. 9 c]. 1736 
Bailey Household Diet. s.v. Pease, The ’split pease do 
not need it. 1806 A. Hunter Culina. (ed, 3) 39 One pint 
of split pease. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Split-pease, 
husked peas, split for making pease-soup or pease-puddings. 
1894 A. R obertson Nuggets , etc. 191 He was as like Pat 
Kmeen..as two split peas are like each other, 1814 W. 
Brown Hist. Propag. Chr. (1823) 1 . 620 note. The name of 
’split-snake.. we considered as descriptive not so much of 
its split appearance as of the singular sensation occasioned 
by its bite. x88a Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needle w. 
194/2 *Split stitch, a stitch much used in ancient Church 
Embroidery . . to woi k the faces and hands of figures. 1852 
Mrs. Meredith My Home in Tasmania I. 159 ‘’Split 
stuff,’ by which is meant timber., split into 'posts and rails', 
slabs, or paling. 1832 Mundy Antipodes (1837) 29 A mile 
or so of road lined with pretty cottages— pretty although 
formed only of ‘ split stuff’. x88a Jordan fit Gilbert Syn. 
Fishes N. Amer. 223 Pogonichthys macrolepidotus, ’Split- 
tail. 1887 J. G. Frazer Totemism ro A remarkable featuie 
of some of these Oraon totems is, that they are not whole 
animals, but parts of animals.. .Such totems may be dis- 
tinguished as * split totems. x8g8 Vear-bk. U.S. Dept. 
Agric. 122 Another new insect.. is the so-called tobacco 
leaf-miner, or ‘ ’split worm 

8 . Separated, divided, parted, or apportioned in 
some way. In special collocations, as split 
draught , duty, etc. 

1871 Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 530 The other flues may 
he arranged either as a wheel-draught or a ’split-draught. 
1873 Knight Diet. Mech. 2281/2 Split-draft, (Furnace,) in 
steam-boilers, when the current of smoke and hot air is 
divided into two or more flues. 1893 Daily News 25 June 
6/3 ’Split duty, dividing the day’s work into two or more 
portions, had been a sore point among the London sorters 
for many years. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 327 Whenever the 
metal is run off by the tap-hole into the two basins, .. called 
’Split- Hearths. 1839 De la Beche Rep. Geol. Comw., etc. 
x. 308 Some good examples of ’split lodes are to be seen in 
the Marazion and Breague districts. 1876 Besant & Rice 
Gold, Butterfly iv. 32 The twins were taking their third 
’split soda — it was brotherly to divide a bottle. 1848 Bart- 
lett Diet. Amer. 410 It sometimes happens . . that indi- 
viduals., erase one or more of the names and substitute 
otheis more to their liking. This is called a ’split-ticket 
[1839 also a scratch ticket]. 1872 De Verb Americanisms 
270 At times the party itself is divided into fractions,, .and 
the result of such a split in their own ranks, is a split ticket. 

b. Split infinitive : see Infinitive sb. 1 . 

4. With advs., as split-off, -up. 

1856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. xiv. 148 These split-off lines 
of ice were evidently in motion. x88o Miss Giberne Sun, 
Moon, Stars 294 The split-up rays tell us much more than 
the kinds of metals in different stars. 

b. Split-up, long-legged, slang. 

1874 Slang Diet. 304 Split up, long in the legs. Among 
athletes, a man with good length of limb is said to be 'well 
split up ’. 1891 Field <j Mar. 334/3 The winner, Grand 

Fashion, is a leggy, split-up black, but decidedly the best 
mover of the lot. 

5. a. In attrib. combs., as split-mouth sucker , 
split-oak railing, split-timber house. 

1827 P. Cunningham N, S. Wales II. 170 In the split- 
timber houses, a frame is first put up. 1882 Jordan & 
Gilbert Syn. Fishes N Amer. 144 Quassilabia lacera,.. 
Split-mouth Sucker. 1893 Cornish Wild Eng, 121 The 
ordinary high split-oak railing, 
b. Comb,, as split-eared, -nosed, -tongued adjs. 
C1880 CasseHs Nat, Hist, IV. 272 The sub-order Fissi- 
lingues, the Split-tongued Lizards. 1894 Outing XXIV. 
173/2, 1 hunted on many horses.., hut never on a better 
than my shaggy, split-eared, one-eyed Whitey. 1900 
Westm, Getz, xa Mar. 7/1 An abundance of explosive soft- 
nosed and split-nosed ammunition. 

f Splite. Obs.— 1 In 5 splyte. [? a. LG. spltte, 
related to spltten to split.] A narrow opening. 

X489 Caxton Faytes of A, a. xiv. Hiij, The walles must 
he. .soo thykke and so brode that aleyes may be there made 
wyth holes and splytes that archeis be sette for to shutte. 


Splitful. Weaving, [f. Split si. 1 2 b.] A 
division of the warp, consisting of the threads 
passing between each pair of dents or splits. 

1834-6 P. Barlow in Encycl. Metrop. (184s) VIII. 734/2 
There is likewise a third rod which divides the warp Into 
what is usually called splitfuls, for two threads alternately 
pass over and under it. 

Split-new, a. [app. f. Split sb . i or v. Cf. Sc. 
Spleet-new.] Perfectly new, brand-new. 

1693 Bp. Sage Presbytery (1697) 246 A split new Demo- 
cratical Systeme ; a very Farce of Novelties. x8oo Monthly 
Mag. April 239/2 1 The coat is split new.’ This no doubt 
is a Scotticism. 1849 Cum.cs Green Hand xi. (1856) 115, 
I 'scribes the whole 0’ my togs as if I’d made ’em,— 'split 
new,’ says I. 

+ Splitted ,ppl. a. Obs. [f. Split®.] =Split 
ppl. a. 

1393 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, nr. ii. 411 Euen as a splitted 
Barke, so sunder we. 1397 A. M. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 
23/1 Of the haremouthe, or splitted and cloven lippes. 160a 
Marston Antonio's Rev. iv. iv, lama poore, poore orphant 
.. , The wrack of splitted fortune. 1633 J. Johnson Hist. 
Tom a Lincolue (xBsB) 87 Like to a splitted ship tome by 
the tempest of the sea. 1695 Bp. Sage Presbytery (1697) 
407 Why may not the two parts of the splitted Estate join 
together? 

So Spli'tten ppl. a. rare. 

1832 Motherwell Poems 17 Alack! What gain they but 
a splitten skull. 1896 Kipling Seven Seas 68 Like a 
splitten sail, to left and right she tore. 

t Spli'tter, sb. 1 Obs. [a. LG. splitter (G. 
splitter, Sw. splittra ), related to spltten to split.] 
A splinter. (Cf. Splbter.) 

1546 Langley tr. Pol. Verg. de Invent, n . xi, 54 b, The 
winter garlandes. .which are made of wode splitters _ or 
Iuerie died with many colores began to be had in quotidian 
usage. x6oa Segar Honor , Mi/it. <5- Civ. 168 The seuenth 
encounter was between John Marshal and Bouciquaut, who 
was somewhat hurt with a splitter. x6i6 J. Lane Contn. 
Sqr.’s T. xu. 120 Theie meete amidd:..so that bothe 
brokenn splitters flewe in th' aier. 

Splitter (spli'tai), sb.'* [f. Split v. + -er L] 

1. One who, or that which, splits or cleaves, in 
various senses. 

1648 Hexham n, Een Kliever, a Cleaver, or a Splitter. 
1706 Stevens Span, Diet., Rajador, a Hewer, a Cleaver, 
a Splitter. 1731 Swift Div. C/u Livings Misc. (1735) V. 
127 Howshou’d we rejoice, if.. Those Splitteis of Parsons 
in sunder shou’d burst. X839 Ure Diet. Arts 1141 The 
splitter begins by dividing the block [of slate] . . to a proper 
size. 1889 Welch Text Bk. Naval Archit. iv. 77 For lap- 
work, a tool called a splitter is employed to make a split m 
one of the edges. x8go W. J. Gordon Foundry 144 It is 
taken from the annealing-kiln . . to be cut up by the ‘ splitter ’ 
to the best advantage. 

b. spec. One employed in splitting fish. 

1623 Whitbourne Newfoundland 82 Seuen are to be skil- 
full headders, and splitters of fisb. c x68a J. Collins Salt 
<S-_ Fishery 91 The Splitters immediately split them, begin- 
ning at the Tail, and so continue to the Head, close by the 
back Fin. 176X Ann. Reg., Chron, 188/2 Every boat- 
master, splitter, and master voyage [sic], who are the chief 
people among the fishermen. 1822 Hibbert Descr. Shctl. 
1 st. 519 A sputter, as he is called, then, with a large knife, 
cuts a fish open from the head to the tail. 1883 L. Z. 
Joncas Fisheries Canada 16 The splitter now seizes the 
fish, and with a single stroke of his knife he removes the 
back hone. 

c. Austr. A wood-cutter. 

1841 in Lang Philtipsland (1847) 133 Mokitte shot near 
Mount Cole; it is said by a (timber) Splitter. 1838 
Simmonds Diet. Trade, Splitter, a name in Tasmania for a 
wood-cutter. 2870 A. L. Gordon Bush Ballads 32 At the 
splitter's tent I had seen the track of horse-hoofs. 

2. fig. In phrases One who makes fine or 
subtle distinctions. 

<21700 B. E. Diet. Cant, Crew, Splitter-of-Causes , a 
Lawyer. X77X Ann. Reg., Hist. Europe 32/1 Of which 
they were as well qualified to judge as the most acute and 
subtil splitter of cases in all the courts. 1863 Miss Braddon 
Aurora Floyd vi, The splitter of metaphysical straws and 
chopper of logic. 

D. One who favours minute subdivision in scien- 
tific classification. 

1887 Darwin's Life f Lett. II. 103 note, Those who make 
many species are the 'splitters ’, and those who make few 
are the 1 lumpers '. 1898 A theneenm 22 Jan. 123/1 Babing- 
ton belonged to that category of botanists.. denominated 
' splitters ’. 

3. A splitting headache. 

i860 Thackeray Lovel v. (i860) 224, I have got such a 
splitter of a headache. x886 Punch 27 Nov. 263 Next 
morning Mr. Dumpkin has a headache, such a Splitter 1 1 

4. One who causes splitting of votes. 

*893 Westm. Gas. 4 Mar. 2/2 The figure cut by the 
splitters themselves has in all cases been very poor. 
Splitter, v. rare. [f. Split v. + -er 5 , or ad. 
G. splittem.’] intr. To break into fragments. 

1860 Thackeray Round. Papers, Week's Holiday, Atlas 
. .would drop the moon, .on to the white marble floor, and 
it would splitter into perdition. 1896 Daily News 29 Apr. 
7/3. Called of God to save Russia from the 'splittering’ 
which has filled Europe with rival creeds. 

+ Splittem. Obs.-° (Seequot.) 

( 1598 Florio, Galette dellegambt dieiro del cauatio, the 
ioint of the hinder legs of a horse, called the bought or the 
spliterne [x6xz splitterne] of a horse. 

Splitting (splrtig), vbl. sb. [f. SPLIT®. + -ING 1 .] 

1. The action of the vb.; cleaving or rending : 
a. In intransitive uses. Also with asunder. 

CX595 Capt. Wyatt Dudley's Voy. (Hakl. Soc.) 54 When 
wee expected nothing less then splittinge of sailes,breakinge 


of shroudes [etc.]. 1S97 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 
23/1 The cleavinge or splittinge in the lippes, ..and in the 
nose. i6xx Coigr., Debris , . .a breaking, or splitting asun- 
der, a$ of a ship against a rocke. X722-7 Boyer Diet. 
Royal 1, Eclat de rire , a splitting with Laughing. 1798 
Hutton Course Math. (1807) II. 33s It is to be suspected 
that the great penetration., was owing to the splitting of 
his timber in some degree. 1838 Civil Eng. # Arch. Jml. 
I. 330/1 The failure of the wall, by its separating into two 
thicknesses along the middle,.. is called splitting. 1882 
Vines tr. Sachs' Bot. 734 The splitting asunder of whole 
masses of tissue during freezing. 

b. In transitive uses. Also with out. 

1872 Holland Marble Proph, 102 When the chopping 
and splitting wete done. 1890 'R. Boldrewood 1 Col, 
Reformer (1891) 131 A long spell of bush work— splitting, 
fencing, ..what not. 1899 Westm. Gas. 5 May r/2 The 
Chief Constructor, .will personally direct the splitting out 
of the only twelve blocks remaining under the vessel. 

2. The action of dividing, separating, or parting. 
1737 Genii. Mag. VII. 34/1 Lest the Managers, by Split- 
ting of Votes, should escape the Prosecution commenced 
against them. 1763 Blackstone Comm. I. 173 To prevent 
the splitting of freeholds. 1766 Ibid. II. 215 The incon- 
veniences that attended the splitting of estates. 1833 Hr. 
Martineau Loom < 5 - Lugger x. i. 3 Such a splitting into two 
parties. *883 Athenaeum 12 Sept. 333/t It is equally 
difficult to escape the charge of tedious and needless 
splittings, 

b. Similarly with up. 

1847 tr. Bunsen's Ch. Future 10 Along with the splitting 
up of the divine idea in man, the human race also was split 
up out of unity into plurality, 1862 Miller Elem. Chem., 
Org. (ed. 2) 288 The formation and the splitting up of these 
saccharides. 1893 Knowledge July 149 The splitting up of 
the rays which occurs on the transmission of light through 
a prism. 

3. pi. That which is split, cleft, or chopped. 

1867 Mom. Star 8 Oct., A Salisbury butcher announce"?., 
meat at the following prices Beef— brisket, vd.; split- 
tings, 7 £d. ; rumps, 8d. 1887 D. C. Murray & Herman 
Traveller Returns vi. 78 Upon this small logs and split- 
tings, dry and green alike, were thrown. 

4. Mining. (See quot.) 

1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-m. 231 Splittings, two horizontal 
level headings driven thiough a pillar in pillar workings, 
in order to work away the coal. 

5. attrib., chiefly in the sense of 'used or adapted 
for splitting as splitting-knife, - machine , -mill, 
-tool', splitting-block (see quot. 1 71 1 ), -board 
(see quot 1875 ). 

17x1 W. Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist. 25 Blocks of 
hard knotty Stuff, .upon which you lay other Blocks, called 
Splitting. blocks, of the freest Timber that can be got, for 
the Conveniency of cleaving out again, when you aie ready 
to launch. 180a A. Young Autobiog. (1898) 383, I have 
fixed straw work here,, .and my splitting machines are all 
distributed. 1846 Holtzapffel Turning II. 450 Paring or 
splitting tools, with thin edges. 1873 Knight Diet. Mech. 
2162/2 The blocks are fed to the splitting-knives by fluted 
rollers. Ibid. 2281/2 Splitting-board (Mining), . . a dividing 
board used in mine ventilation to divide the incoming air. 
x886 A. Weir Hist. Basis Mod. Europe (x88g) 377 The 
rollers, .saved the smaller gauges from being consigned to 
the splitting mill. 

Spli tting, ppl. a. [f. Split ®.] 

1. Causing to split or rend. 

*593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, m. ii. 97 The splitting Rockes 
cowry in the sinking sands. 1606 — Tr. <$■ Cr, 1. ill. 49 
When the splitting winde Makes flexible the knees of 
knotted Oakes. X624 Capt. Smith Virginia in. 64 The 
flashes of fire from heaven, by which light onely we kept 
from the splitting shore. 

b. Ear-splitting; deafening. 

1821 Byron Sardanap. 1. Ii, Worse than the rabble’s shout, 
or splitting trumpet. x8gx Farrar Darkn. $ Dawn lv, 
Splitting outbursts settled into a long continued roar. 

c. Croquet. Of a stroke : Causing the balls to go 
in divergent directions. 

1874 Heath Croquet Player 37 The Splitting Stroke. 
In this stroke, the two balls.. fly off from each other at an 
angle. It is the most important of the croquet-strokes. 

2. Parting asunder ; separating by cleavage. 

1723 Pope Odyss. vn. 338 The splitting Raft the furious 

tempest tore. 1883 Gd. Words Nov. 732/1 Besides the very 
small disease germs, there are many 1 splitting-fungi 1891 
T. Hardy Tess (1900) 24/x The aspect of the straight road 
enlarged,., the two banks dividing like a splitting stick. 

3. Extremely fast ; very rapid. 

1829 in Standard 6 Apr. (1908) 8/2 On the pistol being fired, 
the boats went off at a splitting rate. 1803 Dickens Mul. 
Fr. hi. xv, A weak-spirited, improvident idiot.. racing off 
at a splitting pace for the workhouse. 1873 Routledge's 
Young Gentl. Mag. 270/a At a splitting gallop. 

4. Of a headache : Violent, severe. Also^. of 
the head. 

1847 Mbs. Gore Castles in Air xxviii. III. 49 , 1 woke 
next morning, .with a splitting head-ache, 1837 U. A. 
Lawrence Guy Livingstone iii. 23 Pale men with splitting 
heads . . after a heavy drink. 2884 Punch 13 Nov. 230/2 
Head split open ; splitting headache as result 1803 Karl 
Dunmore Pamirs II. 191, I had a splitting headache in 
consequence of my fall. 

Spli'tty, a. [f. Split®. Cf. WFris . splittich.’] 
Liable to split. 

1873 Sir T. Seaton Fret-Cutting 114 If the wood should 
be unusually ' splitty the notch can be cut little by little. 

Sploach, Sploch, obs. forms of Splotch. 
Splodge (splpdg), sb. [Cf. next and Splotch 
sb. J A Sick, heavy, or clumsy splotch. 

1854 Househ. Words IX. 74/1 She was a dollop of dripping, 
a splodge of grease. x86a Sala Accepted Addr. 275 The 
monstrous splodges of colour the marvellous man sent oi 
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late years to the . . exhibitions. i8flo Mas. Parr Adam Eve 
xxviii. 388 To. . display the two splodges of red sealing-wax. 

Splodge (spVdg), v. [Imitative of the sound.] 

1 . intr. To trudge or plod splashily through mud 
or water. 

1859 A. Whitehead Leg. (1896) 56 (E D.D.), Away he 
splodg’d in pensive mood, Towards the temple in the wood. 
1899 F. V. I^irby Sport E. C. Africaix. 106 As I had braved 
the first [muddy channel] and got wet through, I ‘splodged’ 
through them all in succession. 

2 . Used adverbially : With a heavy splash. 

1898 H, Kirice 2j Yrs. Brit. Guiana x80j I had hardly 
spoken when splodge 1 splodge ! came the rain in my face. 
Hence Splo'&ger. (See quot.) 

1860 Slang Diet. 334 Splodger , a lout, an awkward 
countryman. 

Splodgy (spV'dgi), a. [f. Splodge Full 
of splodges ; showing coarse splotches of colour. 

i 38 a Contemp. Rev. June 952 The large splodgy canvases 
with which the Academy is so full. 

Splore (splo«j), sb. Sc. [Of obscure origin.] 

1 . A frolic, merrymaking, revel, carousal. 

1785 Burns Jolly Beggars 1st Recit., A merry core.. In 
Poosie Nancy’s held the splore. 18x6 Scott Bl. Dwarf vii, 
You that like to hear o’ splores, heard ye ever o’ a better ane 
than I haehad this morning? 1873 C. Gibbon Lack of Gold 
xxviii, Like enough the folk have kept him to join in some 
splore. 

2 . A commotion or disturbance ; a skirmish or 
encounter ; a scrape. 

1783 Burns Holy Willie xiii, An’ when we chasten’d him 
therefor, Thou kens how he bred sic a splore. 1818 Scott 
Rob Roy xxxv. Then came the sploTe about the surrender- 
ing your papers. 1843 Cracks about Kirk 1. 16 Mony asplore 
you and me hae had ; but we can shake hands yet. 1879 
* S. Tytllr ’ Bride’s Pass v, He hag not the ability to run 
wild and get into splores. 

Hence Splore v. intr., to revel or riot ; to make 
a commotion or show; to brag or boast, etc. 

1796 Bukness Thnimmy Cap (1893) 7 I’m a Christian man, 
Wha never lik’d to curse nor ban, Nor steal nor lie, nor 
drink nor splore; 1823 Jamieson Sttppl., To Splore, v.n., 
to show off, to make a great show. 1862- in Eng. Dial. 
Diet. 

Sploshy (splp'jt), a. [Imitative.] Sloppy. 

x88x Harpers Mag. Aug. 391 On horseback Rachel looks, 
— excuse the word but it expresses it, — sploshy. 1003 Sat. 
Rev. 29 July 133/1 Mr. Redmond, in rather a sploshy way, 
threatened dire obstruction. 

Splotch (splptj), sb. Also 7 splooh, sploach. 
[Ot obscure origin; perh. merely imitative.] A 
large irregular spot or patch of light, colour, or 
the like ; a blot, smear, or stain. Also fig. 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 266 Betonie is a soueraigne herbe 
..for theblacke sploches that haue continued a long time 
vpon the skin. 1673 Wycherley Genii. Dancing. Master v. 
i, Thou spot, sploach of my family and blood 1 1683 Moxon 
Meek. Exerc., Printing xxiv. no If .the Leather.. he 
Black and White in Splotches. 1735 Genii. Mag. XXV. 373 
See, from thy bite rise blister'd blotches, And from thy 
orduie filthy splotches. 181a Sir R. Wilson Priv. Diary 
(1862) 1 . 247 During my progress, the carter’s nose twice froze 
in splotches as big as half-a-crown. X863 Miss Braddon 
Eleanor's Victory. I. v. xix The leaves were crumpled, and 
smeared with stains and splotches of grease. 1883 Lady 
Brassey The Trades 143 Their dark-brown leaves, covered 
with bright splotches of red and yellow. 

Splotch (splptj), v. [f. prec.] trans. To cover 
with splotches ; to splash, or staiu in patches. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes ill. ii. 71 The humps in his 
flesh, which was like a bruised Pig (but not so white), 
splotch'd all over. 1863 Trevelyan Compet. Wallah. (1866) 
219 He splotches his turban with pink paint. x88o L. 
Wallace Ben-Huriv, iii. 176 In places black moss splotched 
the otherwise bald stones. 

Splotchy (spty’tfi), a. [f. Splotch j 3 .] Covered 
with splotches or stains; having the appearance 
of splotches. 

1863 Miss Braddon Eleanods Victory v, There were 
splotchy engravings scattered here and there through the 
pages of Monsieur Fdval’s romance. 1874 Helps Ivan de 
Bironvn. xii. 448 The splotchy aspect of the painted scenery, 

t Splo tty, a. Obs. rare. [f. OE.splottspot; 
cf. gesplottua spotted.] Spotted, speckled. 

1382 Nicholas of Hereford Gen. xxx. 33 (MS. Bodl. 939), 
pe schepe..& pe weperes, dyuers & splotty. Ibid. xxxi. 
zo Males steying up upon females, vary & splotty, 

SplUHge (splsnds), v. dial, and U.S, [Imit- 
ative.] zntr. To plunge. 

1839 Marryat Diary Amer. Ser. 1. II. 23a Here are 
two real American words Sloping ’—for slinking away 5 
' Splunging ’, like a porpoise. X844 Carlyle in Froude 
Life (1884) I. 33s After a certain period of splunging and 
splashing, 1897 R. M, Johnston Old Times Mid. Georgia 
68, 1 had no more idees of getting married again than I had 
of splunging head foremost into the very bottom o' Rudisill’s 
mill-pond. 

Splurge (sploidg), sb. U.S. [Imitative.] 

1 . An ostentatious display or effort. 

1834 R. C. Sands Writ. II. 179 'What a splurge * (said a 
Kentucky representative, in one of the favorite and most 
expressive words of Western invention)—* what a splurge she 
makes’. X864 Boston (Mass.) Commie. 3 June, Manton 
Marble., has just made a splurge in a letter addressed to the 
President. x886 C. D. Warner Summer in Garden 132 
They make a great deal of ostentatious splurge j and many 
of them come to no result at last. 

2 . A heavy splash or downpour. 

1879 Sala Paris Herself Again II. xvii. 270 The rain 
came down. .in brief but uncomfortable 1 splurges’. 


Splurge (splSrdg), v. U.S. [Imitative.] 

1 . intr. To make an ostentatious display; to 
show off. 

a 1848 May. Jones's Courtship 101 (Bartlett), Cousin Pete 
was thar splurgin about in the biggest, with his dandy-cut 
ti owsers and big whiskers. 1888 C. D. Warner Their Pilgr. 
iv. 1x4 People who.. buy or build expensive villas, spluige 
out for a year or two, then fail. . , and disappear. 

2 . To splash heavily. (Cf. Splodge v. 1 ) 

1887 T. Stevens Around World on Bicycle l viii. 189 , 1 
don my gossamers as soon as the rain slacks up a little, and 
splurge ahead thiough the mud. 

Hence Splirrging ppl. a. 

1884 L. Oliphant Altiora Peto go The. .American heiress 
and her friend— two of my splurging young countrywomen. 

Splurgy (splS'idji), a. U.S. [f. Splurge sb. 
+ -Y.] Showy, ostentatious. 

1871 H. Bushnell in M. B. Cheney Life (1880) 324 Great 
caie to be had of language— no hollow generalities, no 
splurgy matter, nothing fine. 1884 Harper's Mag. Oct. 
701/1 If one is. .indiffeient to the splendid but splurgy 
meeischaum. 

Hence Splivrgily adv. U.S. 

1887 Atlantic Monthly LX. 279 Living freely, generously, 
and, if one may say so, splurgily. 

Splurt (splwt), v. [Imitative : cf. Splibt v.] 

1 . trans. To squirt or spirt out (liquid), dial. 
1823-34 in N. Cy. and Northampt. glossaries (s.v. Splirt). 

2 . intr. To sputter or splash. 

1843 J. Keegan Leg. Poems (1907) 259 When the fire- 
canoe of the pale-face first hissed and splurted in the great 
wateis of the mighty Missouri. 

Splutter (splzrtai), sb. [Imitative : cf. Sput- 
ter sb. Noted by Johnson as ‘ a low word ’.] 

1 . A noise or fuss. 

1677 Mi£ge Fr. Did. n, To keep a great splutter, . ./hire 
grand bruit. X71X Swift Jml. to Stella 8 Sept., What a 
splutter you keep, to convince me that Walls has no taste t 
173 s Burdon Pocket-Farrier 70 What a splutter has Mr. 
Solleysell made in his Works. *809 T. Donaldson Poems 
33 Your comrades, Davie, when you're dead, May raise an 
unco* splutter. X893 in S. E. Worcester Gloss. 37, 

b. Violent and confused declamation, discourse, 
or talk ; an instance of this. 

x688 Vox Cleri Pro Rege 6 After all this Splutter at the 
Churchmen and Clergy of England, he falls next to shoot 
his angry Bolts at the Collection. X791 A. Wilson in Poems 
tr Lit. Prose (1876) II. 3s For gudesake whist I . . Its nonsense 
a’ this splutter. x868 Swinburne Blake 13 Theonly original 
work of its author., consisting mainly of mere wind and 
splutter. x88x Huxley in L. Huxley Life II. 33 Dinner 
..with a confused splutter of German to the neighbours on 
my right. 

o. A controversy or dispute. 

1838 Mrs. Carlyle Lett, I, xog He has had a splutter with 
Leigh Hunt. 

2 . A loud or violent sputter or splash. 

X815 Scott Guy M, About a rood of the simple masonry 
giving way in the splutter with which he passed. XB4X 
Dickens Barn. Rudge iv, Until, with great foam and froth 
and splutter, it would force a vent, ana carry all before it. 
1873 G. C. Davies Mount, Mere ix. 68 A couple of ducks 
. .made away with a great splutter. 

Jig. x8ax Lamb Elia 1. Old Benchers Inn. Temple , Is the 
splutter of their hot rhetoric one half so refreshing and inno- 
cent as the little cool playful streams [etc.]? 1887 [see Spit- 
fire sb. 1 b]. 

Splutter (splzrtai), v. [f. prec.] 

1 . trans. To utter hastily and indistinctly. Also 
const, out. 

* 7 a 9 T. Cooke Tales, etc. 119 Call them, without Reserve, 
Dog, Monkey, Owl, And splutter out at once Fish, Flesh, 
and Fowl. 1826 Lamb Pop. Fallacies vii, When he has 
been spluttering excellent bioken sense for an hour together. 
1830 Boker Anne Boleyn 1. iii, And then shake heaven 
with angel merriment To hear you splutter — ‘Lord, all this 
is ours ! X870 Thornbury Tour rd. Eng. II. xx. 62 King 

James spluttered out his alarm at Jesuit plots in clumsy 
Latin. 

2 . a. To scatter in small splashes. 

1833 Politen. 4 Gd.-breed. 66 If you are eating soup, take 
care not to splutter it about. 1833 R. S. Surtees Sponge’s 
Sp. Tourx Iii. 239 Twirling the pen between his fingers, and 
spluttering the ink over the paper, 
b. To bespatter (a person). Also fig. 
a 1869 C. Spence Fr. Braes Carse Poems (1898) 196 Ae jaw- 
hole [will] splutter fifty folk, 1001 N. <5- Q. 9th Ser. VIII, 
401/1 His pen was busy spluttering detractors. 

3 . intr. To talk or speak hastily and confusedly. 
17*8 De Foe Mem, Capt. Carleton 64 There came in a 

Dutchman, spluttering and making a great Noise, that he 
was sure he could discover one of the Conspirators. 1828 
Carr Craven Gloss., Splutter, to speak fast and inarticu- 
lately. 1881 Brsant Sc Rice CJw.pl. of Fleet n. xx. (1B83) 
279 He could not even swear. He could only splutter. 

4 . To make a sputtering sound or sounds. 

x8i8 Scott Rob Roy vii, You may see Tobson on such 
occasions., puffing, strutting, and spluttering, to get the 
Justice put in motion, i860 Thackeray Round. Papers , 
Autour de mon Chapeau, Dawn, it may be, rises unheeded ; 
. .while waning candies splutter in the sockets. 1878 Lady 
Brassey Voy. Sunbeam 17 A dozen of them spluttering and 
fighting for the coin in the water at the same time, 
b. To go out with a sputter. 

1906 Treves _ Highways Dorset xii. 183 The attempt 
spluttered out like an over-fed candle. 

5 . Of a pen t To scatter ink in writing. 

1837 Dickens Pic kw. xxxiii, A hard-nibbed pen which 
could be warranted not to splutter, 1863 Miss Braddon 
J. Marchmont’s Legacy 1 1 , iv. 90 You see if my pen doesn’t 
splutter, the moment I address Richard Paulette, 

6 . To fly in small splashes or pieces. 


1849 Lytton C ax tons 17 The fiagments spluttered up 
round my father’s legs. x86a Gi/ls^ # Graces xv. 156 She 
dropped her fat round cake, .right into her cup of tea, the 
contents of which splutteied all over her bonnet-ribbons. 

f Splutter, int, Obs. [Perversion of God's 
blood : see God sb. 14 a and Cuts 1 .] A form of 
oath, usually attributed to Welshmen. Also Sphtt- 
terdenails (= blood and nails). 

1710 D'Urtey Pills (1872) V. 7 Welch Taffy he laves and 
crys Splutterdenails. X73X Fielding Giub hi. Op. in. xiv. 
Mr. Puzzletext, you are not mad, I hope ? Puz. Splutter l 
my lady, but I am. *748 Smollett R. Random xxv, 
Splutter and oons ! you lousy tog, who do you call my 
master? 

Splutter er (splzrtarei). [f. Splutter z>.] One 
who splutters. 

X840 in Smart. 1882 Daily /lews zx Feb. 4/5 Refen ing 
to the plaintiff as a ‘cross-giained and ill-conditioned 
splutterer ’. 

Splu-ttering, vbl. sb. [f. as prec.] The 
action of the verb in various senses. 

1739 J. Miller's Jests No. 167, But all his spluttering was 
in vain. 1840 Thackeray Catherine vi. He emptied, with 
much spluttering and grimaces,.. the beer into the fire. 
1856 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 299 What galloping and 
spluttei ing over the paper. 

Spluttering, ppl. a. [f. as prec.] That 
splutters or sputters. 

X706 E. Ward Wooden World Diss. (1708) 28 The End 
of War-ships is Fighting; but this spluttering Manager 
seems to believe them built.. purely for Sailing. 1846 
Hawthorne Mosses 1. i, By the hissing and spluttering 
rain. 1832 Motley Corr. (1889) I. v. 141 The noisy 
spluttering politics which constitute our vital elements. 
*x88a Miss Braddon Mt. Royal III. viii. 164 Dopsy ex- 
ploded in a little spluttering laugh behind her napkin. 

Spluttery (splzrtaii), a. [f. as prec.] Sug- 
gestive of spluttering. 

x866 Spectator 10 Nov. 1261/2 The gilding on it [a new 
book] has a spluttery effect. 

Spoak(e, obs. ff. pa. t. and pa. pple. Speak v. ; 
obs. ff. Spoke sb. Spoal, obs. foim of Spool jA 1 

f Spoch-dog. Obs.~ l Some kind of dog. 

*684 Creech Virg. Eel. m. 25 His Spoch-Dog [L. Lycisca ] 
barkt, I cry’d, the Robber, see. 

Spode 1 . rare. [a. F. spode, or ad. L. spodos 
(Pliny), Gr. airoSos ashes, dross, dust.] = Spodium. 

x6xx Cotgr., Spodizateur, one that maketh Spode, or 
getteth soot, &c., from Brasse, by trying, or melting it. 
Ibid., Spodon de cannc, artificial), or counterfeit Spode, 
made of the rootes of reedes, and Ox bones burned. [1861 
Hulme tr. Moqmn-Tandon n. iii. 81 Ivory calcined until 
it becomes white has been regaided as absorbent:.. some 
therapeutists have termed it Spode or Spodium.] 

Spode 2 (spffud). [See def.] The surname of a 
maker of china, Josiah Spode (1754-1827), used 
attrib. to designate ware manufactured by him. 
Also ellipt., = Spode- ware. 

1893 Auction Catal. Porcelain W, P. Hamond 4 Two 
Spode cups. Ibid. 3 A Spode Dessert Service. 1899 M. 
Cobbett Bottled Holidays 149 A big, long-lipped, spode- 
ware jug, capable of holding a gallon. 1908 Daily Rep. 
25 Aug. 8/3 Very little Spode has been for sale. 

|| SpodLium (spou-dipm). Now rare. Also 6 
spodiom. [L. spodium (Pliny), ad. Gr. airbSiov, 
= 1 Tirobos Spode !. Cf. It. spodio, Sp., Pg. espodiol\ 
A fine powder obtained from various substances 
by calcination. (See quots. and cf. Nill sb. I) 

01x423 tr. Ardeme's Treat. Fistula, etc. 63 Medicynez 
restnetyuez bene Jrise; Camphore, accacia, spodium [ text 
spodin], coriandre. 1528 Paynell Saleme's Regim. (1335) 
71 As spodium doth helpe and comforte the liuer. 1388 T. 
Hickock tr. C. Frederick's Voy. 38 b, The Spodiom con- 
iealeth in certaine canes. x6ox Holland Pliny II. 520 There 
is a kind of Spodium also made of lead in the furnace. x66x 
Lovell Hist. Anirn. 4 Min. 216 The ashes of their bones 
if salted, serve in stead of spodium. x66a J. Davies tr. 
Mandelso's Trav, 11. 132 Spodium is the ashes of a tiee 
growing > near Sunda. 1671 Phillips, Spodium, a sort of 
soot which rising from the trying of Brass, falls down at 
length to the bottom, X728 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The Moderns 
make their Spodium of Ivory burnt ana calcined to a White- 
ness. x86x [see Spode 1 ]. 

Spo dizator. rare. [ad. F. spodizateur (Rabe- 
lais), f. spode Spode 1 .] One who makes spodium. 

1694 Motteux Rabelais v. xx. Her Abstractors, Spodiz- 
ators, Masticators, Praegustics. .and other Officers, for whom 
I want Names. [1840 Fraser's Mag. XXI. 8 Like the 
young spodizator in the court of that royal lady to whom 
we have just referred.] 

Spodo- (spfi'do), a. Gr. crcroSo-, combining stem 
of inroSbs Spode 1 , as in Spodoge*nic a., Spodo 
grenous a., Path, characterized by the production 
of waste organic matter. Spo'domaxLcy, divina- 
tion by means of ashes (Smart, 1836). Spodo- 
ma'ntic a., divining by ashes. 

„ X857 Kingsley Two V. Ago I. vii. 186 [He] stared fiercely 
into the fire, as if to draw from thence omens of his love, 
by the spodomantic augury of the ancient Greeks. 1897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 523 This process may lead to what 
is called a spodogenous enlargement of the organ. x<>.. 
Buck's Med. Handbk. VI. 413 (Cent. Suppl.), Spodogenic. 

SpodtLmene (spp-di«mfn). Min. Also spod- 
umen. [a. F. spodumbne, G. spodutnen (B. J. 
d’Andrada, 1800), ad. Gr. aitobovfisvos, pple. of 
moSovcrOai to be burnt to ashes, f. atrobos Spode 1 .] 
A silicate of aluminium and lithium, of varying 
colour, found both in crystals and massive. 

a, 1805 R. Jameson Min, II. 563 Spodumene. ..Colour 
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greenish-white, which passes into apple-green. 1837 Dana 
Min. 30s Spodumene . , was so called because it assumes a 
form hke ashes before the blowpipe. 1897 Edin. Rev. Oct. 
3 S3 The Hiddenite, or green spodumene, is an extremely 
rare and very pretty stone, 

_ jS. 1832 Imison's Sci. <$• Art II. 84 It. .has been met with 
in the petalite, spodumen, and Iepldolite. 1851 Mantell 
Petrifactions iv. § 1. 364 Felspathic substances. Triphane; 
spodumen j petalite. 

Spoffish (spp-fij), a. dang. [Of obscure origin.] 
Bustling, fussy, officious. 

1836-7 Dickens Sk. Bos, Tales v, As a little spoffish man 
..entered the room. Ibid, vii, He.. was smart, spoffish, 
and eight-and-twenty. 1884 E. Yates Recoil. II. 244 A 
little spoffish American gentleman.. had regarded me with 
great curiosity. 

So Spo-ffjr a. 

i860 Slang Diet., Spojfy, a bustling busy-body is said to 
be spoffy. 

Spogeour, obs. form of Spodohee (scoop). 
Spoil (spoil), sb. Forms : 4, 6-7 spoyle, 4, 
6-8 spoile, 4, 6- spoil, 6 spoylle, 7-8 spoyl ; 
4-5 spuyle, 5 spuyl. See also Spultib. [ad. OF. 
espoille, eipuille , f. espoillier (see next) ; or directly 
f. Spoil vX In senses 5-6 after L. spolium , pi. spolia. 

As in the verb, there are notable gaps in the continuity of 
the older senses.] 

I. I. Goods, esp, such as are valuable, taken 
from an enemy or captured city in time of war ; 
the possessions of which a defeated enemy is de- 
prived or stripped by the victor ; in more general 
sense, any goods, pxoperty, territory, etc., seized 
by force, acquired by confiscation, or obtained by 
similar means ; booty, loot, plunder, 

a. In collective sing. 

13.. K. Alis. 986 (Laud MS.), Alisaundre took he spoyle 
of pe cite. Ibid. 2555 After J>at was parted be spoyle, 
1382 Wycuf Jer. xxi. 9 Who forsothe shul. .flee to the 
Caldeis that besegen 3011, shal lyue, and be shal to hym his 
boule as spoile. 1330 Palsgu. 274 Spoyle that is gotten in 
waifare, despoille. 1368 Grafton Chrott. II. 300 All suche 
as were at this battayle, were all made riche.. by wyn- 
ning of Golde, Siluer, plate, and Jewels, that was there 
found in the spoyle. 158a N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda's 
Cong. E. Ina. 163 With this spoyle the king of Calicut 
remained.. ill contented. 1607 Shaks. Cor, v. vi. 44 That 
we look’d For no lesse Spoile, then Glory. 1671 Milton 
Samson 1203 As on my enemies, where ever chanc'd, I us’d 
hostility, and took thir spoil 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) VIII. 122 If they meet with an insect,.. seveial of 
them will fall upon it at once, and having mangled it, each 
will carry off a part of the spoil. 1781 Gibbon Bed. 4 F. 
(1787) III. 467 lhey were more ambitious of spoil than of 

5 lory. 1821 Scott Ptrate vii, Several of the people.. of 
arlshof weie now hastening along the beach, to have their 
share in the spoil 1838 Tiiirlwall Greece xliii. V. 270 He 
led his army back.. laden with the spoil of Locris. 1876 
Mathews Coinage of World xiv. 123 Prussia and Austria 
then attacked Denmark and took Holstein and Schleswig 
from it, finally quarrelling over the spoil. 
fig. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 411 To gather Lauiel- 
berries, and the Spoil Of bloody Myrtles. 1816 Byron 
Prisoner of Chillon i. My limbs aie,. rusted with a vile 
repose, For they have been a dungeon’s spoil. 

b. In pi. Also more fully in the spoils of war. 

(a) a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxviii. 162 , 1 sail be glad on 
bi wotdis as he bat fyndis spoils many. 1382 Wyclif Gen. 
xlix. 27 The morwen tide he shall eete a pray, and the euen- 
tide he shal dyuyde spoylis. — Luke xi. 22 Sothli if a 
strongere comynge aboue puercome him, he . . schal dele 
abi ood his spuylis. 133s Coverdale 2 Macc, viii. 27 So they 
toke their weapens and spoyles & kepte the Sabbath, geu- 
ynge thankes vnto the Lorde. 1391 Shaks. i Hen. VI, n. 
1. 80 , 1 haue loaden me with many Spoyles, Vsing no other 
Weapon but his Name. *601 R. Johnson Kingd. # Commw. 
(1603) 167 The Tartars choosing this for their seate and 
countrie, beautified it with the spoiles of Asia. 1654 Bram- 
hall fust Vind. iii. (1661) 37 Why did they not. .preserve 
the spoiles of the cloisters for publick and charitable uses ? 
1712 Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) III. 311 Offering to him the 
Spoyls of the Enemy. *746 Francis tr. Horace, Epist. 11. 
ji. 36 A common Soldier, who by various Toils And Perils 
gain'd a Competence in Spoils. 1790 Burke Fr, Rev. Wks. 
1907 IV. 59 Are the curates to be seduced from their bishops, 
by holding out to them the delusive hope of a dole out of 
the spoils of their own order?_ 1823 Scott Quentin D. xiii, 
A rich. Turkey carpet, the spoils of the tent of a Pacha after 
the great battle of Jaiza. 1868 J. H, Blunt Ref. Ch . Eng. 
I. 323 The great spoils of which the king had possessed 
himself. 1891 Farrar Darkn. 4 Dawn lxi, Informers who 
had recently been enriched with the spoils of the innocent. 
fig. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 159 Now gentle gales, .dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole Those 
balmie spoiles. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 1 . 133 The 
new islands which are sometimes formed from the spoils of 
the continent. 

(b) 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 810 Mighty Caesar, 
thund ring from afar, Seeks on Euphrates' Banks the Spoils 
of War. 1863 C. Stanford Synto. Christ L (1878) 6 Who 
after a long pursuit lecovered the prisoners with all the 
spoils of war. 189a tr. Villari s Machiavelli n, iv. II. 184 
Only of the spoils of war has the prince the right to be 
lavish. 

c. transf. That which is or has been acquired by 
special effort or endeavour; esp. objects of art, 
books, etc., collected in this way. 

Sometimes with slight suggestion of the primitive sense. 


Walpole Lett . (1840) 11. 390, 1 naa just seen her collection, 
. . composed of the spoils other fathers and the Arundel colle c- 
tions. 1820 Hazlitt Table-T 1 xvii. (1911) as? The Louvre is 
stripped of its triumphant spoils. 1868 G. Duff Pol. Surv. 
7, X found him surrounded by the literary spoils which he 
had brought across the Alps. 189a Daily News 23 Dec. 6/4 
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The plates repiesent the spoil of nil the great galleries of 
Europe. 

+ d. pi. (See quots.) Obs. [F. cUpouilles.~\ 

1723 tr. Dupin' s Eccl. Hist, ijth Cent. I. ir. iii. 48 The 
Name of Spoils was given to the Goods the Cleigy left at 
their Demise. 1772 tr. J. F. de Is la s Friar Gerund iv. ii. 21 
His spoils (so it is usual in communities to call the effects 
left by the deceased Religious) consisted almost intirely of 
his manuscript sermons. 

e. The public offices, or positions of emolu- 
ment, distributed among the supporters of a suc- 
cessful political party on its accession to power. 
Chiefly 17 . S. and in pi. 

sing. 1770 Junius Lett. xli. (i788)_ 232 Who is there so 
senseless os to renounce his share in a common benefit, 
unless he hopes to profit by a new division of the spoil? 
1J1789 Gibbon Mem. Misc. Wks. 1796 I. 164 From a prin- 
ciple of gratitude I adhered to the coalition : my vote was 
counted in the day of battle, but I was overlooked in the 
division of the spoil. xBxa Massachusetts Ho. Repres. to 
Governor, The weaker members of the party.. would he 
overlooked.. ; whilst the more powerful would disagree in 
the division of the spoil. 

pi. 1830 J. S. Johnson in Congressional Del. 2 Apr. 209 
The country is treated as a conquered piovince. and tne 
offices distributed among the victors, as the spoils of the 
war. 1843 Whittier What is Slavery t Wks. 1880 III. 107 
Leave these to parties contending for office, as the r spoils of 
victory’. x888 Bryce Amer. Commw. II. 271 The post of 
policeman is * spoils ’ of the humbler order, but spoils equally 
divided between the parties. 

2 . The action or practice of pillaging or plunder- 
ing; the carrying off or taking away of goods as 
plunder; rapine, spoliation. Now Obs. or arch. 
Freq. c 1330-1625, esp. without article. 

1332 Cromwell in Merriman Life 8 ,- Lett. (1902) I. 348 
The hole spoyle and eloyning of the sayd goods & plate was 
made onely by the sayd Edmond Knyghtley . 1350 T. Lever 
Semi. (Arb.) 94 Sucne Scottes or Frenchemen, as makyng 
spoyle for theyr owne profit, would not spare to dystroye 
thys realme. 1392 in T. Morris Troubles Cath. Forefathers 
(1877)19 He.. had a bag of money, .which.. he had before 
gotten by the spoil of Catholics, 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks 
(1621) 79 So was the citie of Constantinople.. for that time 
saued from saccage and spoile. 2648 Gage West. Ittd. 49 
The City was yeelded to tne spoil, and the Spaniards took 
the gold, .plate and feathers. 17x0 O. Sansom Acc. Life 334 
The continued cruelty, violence and spoil, that was made 
upon our Friends. 1823 Scott Quentin D. xix, Well were 
the Liegois then assured, that.. this Charles.. would have 
given their town up to spoil 1829 — Rob Roy Intiod., The 
alleged acts of spoil and violence on the MacLarens cattle. 
personif. 1389 R. Robinson Gold. Mirr. (1831) 25 And 
greedy spoile spares not to spill, to pray on others good. 

b. To make spoil of to pillage or plunder ; to 
extort or collect goods, provisions, etc., from. 

16x3-8 Daniel Coll. Eng. Hist. Wks. (Grosart) IV. 164 
[He] enters Fiance in the chiefest time of their fruits, making 
spoil of all in his way. 1643 R. Baker Citron. (1653) 229 
The Welchmen.. break into the borders of Herefordshire, 
making spoil and prey of the Country as freely as if they 
had leave to do it. 1891 Farrar Darkn. 4- Dawn xxxii, 
In this way they made spoil of all the country side. 

+ 3 . An act or occasion of pillaging or plunder- 
ing; an incursion for the sake of booty or plunder ; 
a marauding expedition or raid. Obs. 

* 543-4 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 12, The same Scottes. .make 
. .inuasions, spoyles, bumynges,. .and depopulations in this 
his realme. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. u. 
ix, 43 The Turkes haue made dyuers rodes & spoiles into 
the same, a X586 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 323 Lycurgus.. 
went toward her, rather as to a spoile then to a fight. 1603 
Knolles Hist. Turks { 1621) 13x4 The fregats of Russia,., 
the which had continually made inroads and spoyles vjjon 
his lands. 1646 J. Temple Irish Reb. (1746) 2x4 The being 
found upon Examination guilty of the late Spoils committed 
most barbarously on the English. 

4 . An object or article of pillage, plunder, or 
spoliation ; a prey. 

*394 Kyd Cornelia 1. 90 The Rocks.. if thou sholdst but 
touch, thou straight becomst A spoyle to Neptune. *396 
Shaks. x Hen. IV, 1. i. 74 And is not this an honourable 
spoyle? A gallant prize 7 1792 Cowper Iliad 1 . 24 So may 
the Gods who in Olympus dwell Give Priam’s treasures to 
you for a spoil. 1808 W. Wilson Hist. Dissent. Ch. I. 231 
The Priory of the Holy Trinity. . was fixed upon as an early 
spoil. x8ar Bryant Ages xvi, Oh, Greece ! thy flourishing 
cities were a spoil Unto each other. 

II. 5 . The arms and armour of a slain or defeated 
enemy as stripped off and taken by the victor; 
a set or suit of these. Opime spoils [L. spolia 
opima ] : (see quot. 1770 and Opime a.). 

0x547 Surrey AEneid n, 353 Ay me, what. one ? that 
Hector how vnlike, Which erst returnd clad with Achilles 
spoiles. x6ox Holland Pliny 1 , 170 Before he was full 17 
yeres of age, bee had gained already two complete spoiles 
of his enemies. x6xx Sir W, Mure Mes Amours Wks. 
(S.T.S.) 1 . 10 Ye goddesse airmed With proud, presuming 
Cupid’s conquered spoyle. 1697 Dryden Alnezd 11. 339 
Hector, who return’d, from toils Of war, triumphant in 
ADacian spoils. 17*8 Pope Iliad xvi. 808 The radiant arms 
are by Patroclus borne ; Patroclus' ships the glorious spoils 
adorn. 1770 Langhorne Plutarch II. 366 What they take 
from the enemy in the field, they call by the general name of 
spoils, but these which a Roman general takes from the 
general of the enemy, they call opime spoils. x8xo David- 
son tr. Virgil (1843) 286 , 1 vow that you.. shall be clad in 
the spoils torn from the pirate s body. .. 

transf. a 1586 Sidney Arcadia 11. xxvili,Thou God, whose 
youth was deckt with spoiles of Pythons skin. 
fig. 2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) IL Our abhor- 
rences and tormenting passions,.. were designed for our 
benefit, that in struggling with them we. .gam the spoha 
Opima , the richest spoils. . . 

b. A single article acquired in this way. 


1697 Dryden Mneid xir. 149 O pon’drous spoil [jr, a lance] 
of Actor slain, a sjao Evelyn Diary Apr. 1646, A Turkish 
bridle., taken from a basshaw whom he had slain. With this 
glorious spoile I rid the rest of my journey as far as Paris. 

0 . The skin of a snake stripped or cast off, esp. 
that cast off naturally; the slough. Also pi. 
Now Obs. or arch. 

x6oi Holland Pliny II. 363 As for the skinne or spoile of 
a snake, if it he put alone in a chist.rit wii kil the moth. 
2626 Bacon Sylva § 069 The Wearing of the Spoil of a Snake, 
for preseiving of Health,.. is but a Conceit: For that the 
Snake is thought to renew her Youth, by Casting her Spoil. 
1638 Rawley tr. Baron's Life & Death (1630) 51 Like the old 
Skin, or Spoile of Serpents. *742 tr. Algarottt's Newton’s 
Theory II. 200 Laying aside it’s old Spoils like the Snake, 
it may again grow young. 

b. The cast or stripped-off skin, of any animal. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. is House spiders have.. a 
sleek thin skin: which they change once a moneth, sayes 
Muffet ; though I hardly believe they cast their spoils so 
often. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 389 Skins of Beasts, 
the rude Barbarians wear ; The Spoils of Foxes, and the 
furry Bear. 1725 Porn Odyss. iv. 593 She.. from her azure 
car, the finny spoils Of four vast phocse takes. igo6 C. M. 
Doughty Dawn in Britain III. 42 With buskins of the 
spoil Of mountain broc. 

o. pi. The remains of an animal body ; the parts 
left intact or uneaten. 

x6gS Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 1. (1723) 16 A Disserta- 
tion concerning Shells, ..pioving.. that they are the real 
Spoils of once living Animals. Ibid. e6 These are the real 
Spoils and Remains of Sea-Animals. X704 Swift Bait, Bks, 
Wks. 1768 I. 177 Numbers of flies, whose spoils lay scattered 
before the gates of his [the spider’s] palace. 1863 G. F. 
Berkeley Life $ Recoil. II. 313 , 1 never found the remains 
of a tench, .where were what we denominate the ‘Spoils’ of 
an otter. 

Ill, 7 , The action or fact of spoiling or dam- 
aging; damage, harm, impairment, or injury, esp. 
of a serious or complete kind. Now rare. 

a. With of (e inflicted on) or possessive pron. 

1372 in Feuillerat Rev. Q, Eliz, (1908) 409 To the grett 
hurt, spoylle, & dyscredyt of the same. 159a Kyd Miirther 
J, Brewen Wks. (2901) 292 It is thou and no man else that 
can triumph in my spoyle. 1600 Surflet Countrie Farme 
11. lxvi. 414 They rotte and destroy the honie,..and the 
spoile of the honie causeth the bees to die. 1677 Gilpin 
Demonol. (1867) 118 The like spoil of duty is made when we 
adventure upon it in our own strength. 1691 T. H [ale] / dec. 
New Invent. 22 Were this Spoil of Iron-work chargeable 
with nothing but what is contained in the Lead and Nails. 

b. With of (= caused by). 

* 575-85 Abp. Sandvs Serin. (1841) 69 Although God 
hitheito hath preserved his vineyard from the spoil of these 
foxes. 1682 Penn No Cross xi. (ed. 2) 229 Poor Moitals 1 .. 
who with all their Pride cannot secure themselves from the 
Spoil of Sickness. 1691 Ray Creation (1714) 162 Guard them 
from the invasions and spoil of Beasts. 1820 Shelley Semit. 
PI. in. 23 The noonday sun . . Mocking the spoil of the secret 
night. 

c. Without const., or with upon ; chiefly in 
phr. to do, make, etc. {great , much) spoil. 

*575 Turberv. Favlconrie 358 They will haue a disease in 
the backe,. .and moreouer they shall be in daunger of vtter 
spoyle. 1596 Drayton Legends ii. 549 Ruing the spoile 
done by his fatall hand. 1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon, (1634) 
43 Mice.. which in Winter are wont to make much spoil. 
a 1648 Ld. Herbert Hen. VIII (1683) 562 Sir John Wallop. . 
landed at Calais, and from thence, .did much spoil upon the 
French. 172a De Foe Plague (1754) *54 Our three Trav. 
ellers were obliged to keep the Road, or else they must 
commit Spoil, and do the Country a great deal of Damage 
in breaking down Fences and Gates. 1760 Patrington 
Haven Act 23 To make such recompence . . for any damage 
or spoil that may be done. 1888 Pall Mall G. 28 Sept, 10/2 
He was entitled.. to raise minerals from the land, and to 
commit the necessary damage and spoil without makingany 
compensation. 

a, On spoil, spoiling, rare 

*730 in Temple & Sheldon Hist. Northfield, Mass. (1873) 
378 Thus poorly have our Garrisons been stored? whilst 
many Hundred Pair of Snow Shoes lie on Spoil some where 
or other. 

•f* 8. An act or instance of spoiling, damaging, 
injuring, etc.; a damage, impairment, or injury; 
a piece or work of destruction. Obs. 

* 55 ® T. Lever Serm. [Arb.) 93 In theyr doynges appear- 
eth, .a procedyng from euyl vnto worse, by an vncharitable 
spoyle, and deuyllysbe destruccion. 158* Mulcaster Posi- 
tions xl. (1887) 223 At home spoiles, soiUhes,twentie things, 
are nothing in the parentes homely eye. *598 Manwood 
Lawes Forest viii. (*6*3) 66 A wast of the forest is as much 
by common intendment, as to say, a spoile of the couerts or 
pasture of the forest, 1607 Cowell I nterpr.. Waste . . signi* 
fieth..a spoile made, either in houses, woods, gardens, 
orchards, &c. by the tenent for tenne of life. x66o F . Brooke 
tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 19 They creepe up the trees, shake 
down the fruit, and make a great spoyle. aijzz Lisle 
Husb. (1757) 442. 1 observed in the barley several full-grown 
ears withered lying along xn a track of the field, which 
seemed to be a great spoil. , 

*j*b. A spoiler or destroyer of something. Obs.~~ l 
c x6xx Chapman Iliad V. 331 Away flew Venus then, And 
after her cried Diomed s * Away, thou spoil of men . 

0 . f a. A spoiled or waste part of a timber- 
tree ; wood of this kind. Obs. 

1567 in F. J. Baigent Crondal Rec. (189*) 167 The same 
tenauntes maye lawfully haue, .all the loppes, toppes, barkes, 
spoyles, and offailes of all , .tymbre.. trees. *609 [see next). 

-j-b. ? A piece of ground spoiled or rendered 
unserviceable in some way. ObsT~ l 
x 6 on Mem. Ripen (Surtees) III; 334 Commons, Wastes, 
Spoils, Heaths. Moors, Fishings, Woods, Underwoods and, 
Trees and the Spoil of the same woods, 
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o. Some thing spoiled or imperfectly executed, 
esp. in the process of manufacture. 

189a Pall Mall G, 29 Dec. 3/1 At the termination of the 
printing the notes are finally counted and packed up for 
delivery. If there are any ‘spoils’ they are burned. 1898 
Westm. Gas. 7 Mar. 7/1 The Progressives had already 
given way to the Moderates on two points, but the latter 
party now declared that this paper was a ‘ spoil 

d. In spoil-five : A drawn game. 

x8gx In Cent. Did. 

10 . techn. Earth or refuse material thrown or 
brought up iu excavating, mining, dredging, etc. 

1838 F. W. Simms Pvbl. Wk. t. Gt. Brit. £. 62 About three 
hundred thousand yards will be taken from this cutting to 
the embankment north of New Cross, and the remaining 
quantity will be placed in spoil. The deposit of the spoil 
and the formation of the embankment are both proceeding 
rapidly. 1863 Edin. Rev. Apr. 409 Countless mounds,., 
which have been gradually formed round the pits, by the 
accumulation of ‘ spoil or rubbish which has been brought 
up from below. 1894 Times 20 Jan. 14./2 The dredged 
material will be delivered by the buckets . . into steel hoppers 
on either side of the vessel, each of which is capable of con- 
taining 7,000 cubic feet of spoil. 

11 . attrib . and Comb chiefly iu sense 10, as spoil- 
earth, -ground, - heap , etc. ; also, in sense I, spoil- 
hunting adj., -taker. See also Spoil bank. 

1609 Holland A mm. MarcelL xxv. viii. 274 The Romans . . 
when they had . . drivenaway the Saracen spoyle-takers[etc.]. 
1848 Buckley Iliad 67 The spoil-hunting daughter of Jove 
averted the deadly weapon. 1883 Grkslcy Gloss. Coal-tn. 
232 Spoil-bank or Spoil-heap, the place on the surface where 
spoil is deposited. 1891 S. C. Scrivener Our Fields <$• Cities 

f 6 A quarry— a very old one, judging by the many large 
«aps of spoil-earth..over which grass had grown. 

D. In sense 1 e {pi .) ; esp. Bpoils system, the 
system or practice of a successful political party 
giving government or public offices, etc., to its_ 
supporters. See also Spoilsman. 

1833 Whittier In Pickard Life Lett. (1895) 1 . 170 To 
fall down and do homage to Andrew Jackson with the 
idolatrous ‘spoils party ’ of the day. 1883 Nation XXXVI. 

f 39 According to the old ways of the spoilstnonger. x888 
Ihyce Amer. Commw. 1. xxxiv. I. gar The practice of dis- 
missing Federal officials belonging to the opposite party, 
and appointing none but adherents of their own party to 
the vacant places, . , is the so-called Spoils System. 

Spoil (spoil), ».* Pa. t. and pa. pple. spoiled, 
spoilt. Forms : 4 spoilt, 4- spoil, 4-6 spoyll, 
spoill (5 spoillen), 4-7 spoyle (5 -yn), spoile, 
4-8 spoyl, 9 dial, spile, spwile ; 4-5 spuyl(e, 5 
spulen, spole. See also Spulyie v. , [ad. OF. 
tspoillier (espollier), =It. spogliare L. spoliWrt , f. 
s folium 2 see Spoil sb. 5, 6. Peril. also to some 
extent an aphetic form of Despoil v. 

There are striking gaps in the continuity of some of the 
earlier senses (cf. the sb ), and in senses xo-14 spoil has 
taken the place of the earlier Spill v. The use of spoilt 
as well as spoiled for the pa. t. and pa. pple., dating from 
the 17th cent., is restricted to senses xi-14.] 

1 . 1 . trans. To strip or despoil (a dead or help- 
less person); esp. to strip (a defeated or slain 
enemy) of arms and armour. (Cf. 6.) Now arch. 

13.. Coer de L. 2058 The Griffons.. Grete slaughter of 
our English maked, And spoiled the quick all naked, c 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 5432 (P.), pat ylke noble 
Hamon Romayn Spoiled a Breton Jxat was slayn. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 6416 To spoile that spilt kyng he sped ferr. 
1430 Rolls of Parlt. V. 212/2 The same mysdoers . . murdred 
and slough the seid William Tresham and spoiled him and 
robbed hym. <1x5x3 Fabyan Ckion , vi. (1811) x6o The 
piysoners..were so nere spoylyd, that they were fayne to 
take vyne leuys to couer with they* secret membiys. 1600 
Holland Livy vxxix. 1249 When the conquerour was in 
disarming and spoiling him whom he had slame. *715 Pope 
Iliad iv. 584 The Greeks with shouts press on, and spoil the 
dead. 1757 W. Wilkie Epigoniad n. 46 To spoil the slain 
the ardent victor flew. 1870 Bryant Iliad rv. 1 . 129 So did 
the high-born Ajax spoil the corpse of Simolsus. 

t D. To disrobe, unclothe (a person) ; to divest 
of clothes. Obs. 


£1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xlvi. (Anastasia) 2x6 pare-for he 
spoyht paim in hy, pat he mycht nakit se bare flesch. c 1386 
Chaucer Clerk s T. 3x6 (Petworth MS.), He bade pat worn- 
men shulden spulen hir ri3t pere. *388 Wyclif a Cor. v. 4 
For that we wolen not be spnylid, but be clothid aboue. 

f 0 . reft. To unclothe, undress, or disarm (one- 
self). Also with double object. Obs. rare. 

1382 W yclif Song Sol. v. 3 , 1 spoiiede me my coote. <2:1400- 
50 Alexander kyng at his eomaundment with his 

lcnQtis him spoilis, Puttis of tope selfe serke. 
t d. To strip or take off (arms). Obs.— 1 

c xfixx Chapman Iliad xv. 49s While these made-in to spoil 
his arms. 

2. To strip (persons) of goods or possessions by 
violence ox force; to plunder, rob, despoil. Also 
fig. Now rare or arch. 

<1x340 Hampole Psalter ii. g pou sail noght be tyraunt til 
baim, to pil paim& spoile paim. 13 . . E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1774 
With mony a legioun ful large, with ledes of armes, pat now 
has spyed a space to spoyle Caldeez. 138a Wyclif Exod. 
xii. 36 The Lord 3af grace to the puple before the Egipclens, 
that thei wolden leene hem ; ana thei spuyleden the Egip- 
cieos. c 1400 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton, 1483) ijl vii. 54 By fals 
menes and subtyll extorcion they haue spoyled the pore 
peple. x«j 26 Tyndale Acts ix. 21 Ys nott this he thatspoylled 
them which called on this name 1 1585 T. Washington tr. 
Nicholay's V 1 ty. 1. v. 4 [They] had robbed & spoyled him. 
but., had restored vnto him that which was taken from 
xfi*4 Quarles fob Milit. xiii. 55 Thy hands.. have 
spoyld The hopelesse Widdow, with her helplesse Child. 
*051 Hobbes Leviath, ti, xvii. 85 To robbe and spoyle one 


another, has been a Trade. 1692 Washington tr. Milton’s 
Def. People Eng. M.’s Wks. 1738 I, 491 We ought to pray 
for Highway-men, and for our Enemies.. .Not that they 
may plunder, spoil and murder us } but that they may re- 
pent. 1851 E), Wilson Preh. Ann. iv. j. 490 The native 
chiefs of the [Orkney] islands and neighbouring, coasts 
who had been spoiled and driven from their possessions by 
the Vikings. X884 Rider Haggard Dawn xxviii, He might 
even be able to spoil that Egyptian George. 

transf. 1897 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 268 He spoils the 
Saffron Flow’is, he sips the Blues Of Vi’lets. 

fb. In pass, with objective complement. Obs. 
1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) IV. 443 Symple men were 
spoylede theire goodes. 

3. To pillage or plunder (a country, city, house, 
ship, etc,); to clear of goods or valuables by the 
exercise of superior force ; to ravage or sack. 
Common in the 17th c. j now arch. 

138a Wyclif Exod. iii. 22 Whanne je gon out, Je shulen 
not goon out voyd;..and xe shulen spoyle Egipte. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 327 After J>at J>e Danes haade 
i-spoylled Londoun and Kent. Ibid. VIII. 107 Tweyne of be 
kynges schippes were . .i-spoyled by men of Cipres. 14x2-20 
Lydg. Chron. Troy 11. 3873 pei. . cruelly begonne In al hast 
to spoillen )>« castel. 1442 Rolls of Parlt. V, 6 x/x The 

J anueyes.. seined, .to make the said Sarazynes have good 
nowledge of the entrees into the said He, and these sodenly 
spoiled ii. Shippes. 1535 Coverdale x Macc. i. 31 When 
he had spoyled the cite, he set fyre on it. 1597 Beard 
Theatre God's Judgem. (1612) 269 With an armie of flue 
hundred thousand men he wasted and spoyled all fields, 
cities, and villages that he passed by. X639 Fuller Holy 
War 11. iii. 46 Their rich tents, which seemed to be the 
exchequer of the East-country, spoiled . X678WANLEY Wend. 
Lit. World v. ii. § 25. 470/ x In which Tumult the City 
was sack’d and spoiled, a 1727 Newton Chronol. Amended 
(1728) 20 Sesac spoils the Temple, and invades Syria. 
1765 Lyttleton Hist. Hen. II (1769) II. 33g The enemy 
. . entered triumphant into Hereford, spoiled and fired the 
city, razed the walls to the ground [etc.]. 1858 G. Mac- 
donald Phantasies (1878) II. 124 They proceeded, by 
spoiling the country houses around them, to make a quite 
luxurious provision. 1859 Tennyson Guinev. 136 To slay 
the folk, and spoil the land. 

transf. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 23 He spoyleth 
his barnes for tbe sede, and spendeth his goodes to sowe his 
grounde. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Hush. iv. (1586) 183 b 
When you have thus spoyled your Hiues, you shall carry all 
your Coames into some handsome place, xfiox Donne Pr,ogr. 
Soule xxix, Foules they [i.e. fish] pursue not, nor do under- 
take To spoile the nests industrious birds do make. 

fb. = Harry v. ab. Obs. 
c X400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xiii. 57 pe same tyme pat he went 
till hell and heried it, pe same tyme sail he spoile be werld. 
a 1450 Myrc Par. Pr. S09 The eleuenbe [article of the creed] 
ys for to telle How he wente to spoyle helle. 1563 Homilies 
11. Resurrection, Thus is death swalowed vp, by Christes 
victory, thus is hell spoyled for euer. x6gg Pearson Creed 
v. 507 Thus still the Fathers which speak of [Christ’s] spoiling 
hell, of leading captivity captive. 

4. To seize (goods) by force or violence; to 
carry off as spoil ; to rob or steal ; to take out of 
or away improperly. Obs. or arch. 

13. . E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1285 Alle he spoyled spitouslyin a 
sped whyle, pat Salomon So mony a sadde Xer so?t to make. 
c 1380 W yclif Set. Wks. I, 31 pei nan more bisynes to spuyle 
fro men bet worldely goodis. 1529-30 Rec. St. Mary al 
Hill 3|3 To arrest Fold, .for dyuers thinges spoillid out of 
our said house contrary to the Custom of the Cittie. 1560 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 400 b, What thinge soever was 
founde there,.. it was spoyled. 1585 T. Washington tr. 
Nicholay's Voy. 1. xv. 15 b, [He] put his men there on land 
to ouerrun, rauish & spoile, all whatsoeuer they shuld find 
for their aduantage. xfixx Bible Mark iii. 27 No man can 
. .spoile his goods, except he will first bind the strong man. 
1781 Cowper Expost. 62 Jerusalem a prey, her glory soil’d, 
Her princes captive, and her treasures spoil'd. 1819 Shelley 
1 Men of England 1 iii. That these stingless drones may spoil 
The forced produce of your toil ? 

transf. 1540-62 Sternhold & H. Ps. xlix. 3 Orels my foes 
which at ray neeles. are prest my .life to spoyle 1 1560 Bible 
(G eneva) Prov. xxii. 23 For the’Lord wil. .spoile the soule 
of those that spoile them. 

+ b. To detract from. Obs.— 1 
*553 Eden Treat. New Ittd. (Arb.) 5 Wherfore if honest 
commendacions be a iust reward dew to noble enterprises, so 
much do they robbe and spoyle from ye dignitie therof, 
which in any boynt diminishe tbe same. 

5. absol. To commit or practise spoil or pillage; 
to plunder, ravage. 

c xaoo Siege Melayne 986 pou bygynnes sone for to spoyle, 
..Thou settis more by a jittill golde.,pan to fighte one 
goddes foo. 1535 Coverdale Job xxiv. e The wude asses 
m y 8 deserte go by tymes (as their maner is) to spoyle. 1597 
Beard Theatre Goals Jitdgem, (16x2) 269 On this manner 
he went spoyling through Fraunce. x6xo Holland Cam- 
den s Brit. 7x9 The Danes robbing and spoiling wherever 
they came. x8x6 Scott Antiq. xxviii, A soldier 1 then you 
have slain and burnt, and sacked and spoiled? 1867 Tenny- 
son Victim ii, But still the foeman spoil’d and burn’d. 

II. (Const, of.) 0. To strip (a person, body, 
etc.) inarms, clothes, or the like. (Cf. 1 .) Also 
ref. Now arch. 


*3 • • Seuyn Sages 500 (W,), He het his sone take, And spoili 
him of clothes nake. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xlix. (Tkecla) 
204 Son ves tecla.. spoyht of hir clathis. X388 Wyclif 
Lev. vi. ix He schal he spuylid of the formere clothis. c 1440 
Gesta Rom. iv.9 (Hark MS.), Iff ony man weere so hardy 


<-iy, tie wol spoyll hymseif of all his garmentes to the 
entent that his adversary sholde haue noo holde of h 


spoyle the. lambes and foxys of the skynne. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. n. ii. 33 Where they are well receiu’d, and made to 
spoile Themselues of soiled armes. e x6ix Chapman Iliadxvs. 
462 If I be taken hence Spoiled of mine arms. 1720 Sxeype 


Stouts Surv. (1754) I. m. 5 . 529/2 The parson .. caused his 
Monument to be broken, his Body to be spoiled of his leaden 
sheet. 1734 tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist. (1827) I. 151 Cleonnis 
killed eight Spartans.. and spoiled them of their arms. 
1870 Bryant Iliad xv. II. 102 See’st thou not how eagerly 
the Greeks Are spoiling Dolops of his arms ? 

fb. To strip (a tree) of bark. Obs. rare. 

Cf. Spoiled fpl. a. 2. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. lxxv. 756 The timber waxeth red, 
assoone as it is spoyled of his rinde. X653 Blithe Eng. 
Improver Itnpr. 166 And if you spoil them [beech trees] of 
their Barque they die. 

+ 7. ref. To divest or rid (oneself) of sins, etc. 
a 1395 Hylton Scala Perf. it. xxxi. (W. de W. 1494), 
Spoyle yourself of the olde man with all his dedes. c *440 
Mor. Wisdom 1140 in Macto Plays 73 Spoyll yowof yowur 
olde synnys & foly. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Col . ill- 9 Spoiling 
your selues of the old man. 

8. To deprive, despoil, pillage, or rob of some- 
thing. f Also const, from ( = of). 

Very common in the x6th cent. ; now arch. 

<2x400-50 Alexander 44x9 3 e lett men of |>ar libertes.., 
Thryngis bam m-to thialdom & of thaire J>ede spoiles. 146X 
Rolls of Parlt. V. 478/2 To have spoiled the Coroune of 
Englond therof, as they didde of the seid Toune. 1526 
Skelton Magnyf, 1876 Here Magnyfycence is beten downe 
and spoylyd from all his goodys and rayment. 1570-6 
Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 145 He overruled 'he 
Nobility and outfaced the Clergie, spoiling both the one and 
the other of their livings. 1613 Purciias Pilgrimage (1614) 
60 The King.. banished him into the vtmost bounds of 
Chanaan, hauing first spoiled him of all his goods. 1621 
Burton Anal. Mel. 1. ii. iii. xv. (1651) 137 Others.. spoile 
Parsons of their revenews. 1703 Pope Thebais 104 My sons 
their old, unhappy sire despise, Spoil'd of his Kingdom, and 
depriv'd of eyes. 1838 Arnold Hist. Rome 1 . 44 Many were 
they whom he spoiled of their goods. 1871 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. (1876) IV. 706 He had spoiled many men wrongfully 
of their inheritance. 

b. To deprive or despoil of some quality, dis- 
tinction, etc. 

■11430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 195 Wyntir. .Spoleth 
tre and herbe of al ther fresshe bewte. 1495 Trevisa’s 
Barth. De P. R. n. xx. (W. de W.) 47 Though fendes ben 
obstynate in euyll yet they arn not spoylled of sharpe wy tte. 
*558 Knox First Blast (Arb.) xi God by the order of his 
creation hath spoiled woman of authoritie and dominion. 
1586 T. Rogers 59 Art. i. (1633) 7 Spoyling so both the 
Son, and holy Ghost of their deity, and the whole Trinity 
of their properties. 1630 J?synsc Anii-Armin. 117 It spoils 
the Lord of the very glory of his grace. 1691 T. H[ale] 
Acc. New Invent, p. xiii, The 'Constant Warwick’., was in 
its repairing spoiled of the excellency of its sailing, xyxa 
Steele Sped. No. 263 1* 4 Anger spoils the Person against 
whom it is moved of something laudable in him. 1756 
Burke Subl. <$• B. Wks. 1842 I. 40 When you do this, 
you spoil it of every thing sublime. *833 Mrs. Browning 
Prometh. Bound Poems 1850 I. 143 Having spoiled the 
gods Of honours, crown withal thy mortal men. 1858 G. 
MacDonald Phantastes vi. 76 She was giving me, spoiled 
of my only availing defence, into the hands of my awful foe. 

III. f 9- To carve or cut up (a hen). Obs. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 47oSp[o]ylyn, or dysmembryn as menu 
don caponys or other fowlys,. .artuo. 1486 Bk. St. Albans 
F vij b, An Hen spoylede. X508-X3 Bk. Keruynge a j b, 
Spoyle that henne, frussbe that chelcyn. <zx66x Holyday 
Juvenal (1673) 78 'Tis no small difference, with what gesture 
men Of Art Vnlace aHare and Spoil a Hen. *739 R. Bull 
tr. Dedekindus’ Grobiamts 228 To spoil the fattest Hen our 
Youth was bid, And this anon he literally did. 
tlO. To destroy, bring to an end. Obs. 

*579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 44 The birde Trochilus lyueth 
by the mouth of the Crocodile and is not spoyled. 1581 
Studley tr. Seneca’s Trag., Hercules CEtssus iii, I spoylde 
thy father Hercules ; this hand, this hand aleare Hath 
murdied him. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. 37 For Gods sake 
take a house, This is some Priorie, in, or we are spoyl'd. 1640 
tr. V irdere' s Rom. of Rom. 11. 123 , 1 was ready to have spoiled 
you, if you had persisted in your malice. J724 Land. Gaz. 
No. 6305/1 The Horse.. ran down a Precipice and was 
spoil’d. 2726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 241 Our launch 
being with the head towaids the sea, I thought we were 
irretrievably spoil’d now. 

ref. x6x6 Pasyuil fy Kath. v. 47 (Stage direction. He 
drawes his Rapier.] Wimf. Heele spoile himselfe : Let's 
run and call for helpe ! 

fb. To inflict serious bodily injury upon (an 
animal or person). Obs. (merged in 11 ). 

1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 119 It must be sene to, 
that they be euen matched, least the stronger [horse] spoyle 
the weaker. 1597 Verb Comm. 28 The Cap-stain being too 
strong for my men, cast them against the ships side and 
spoiled many of them. 1653 H. Cogan Diodorus Siculus 
17 6 In closing with the Beast he should be sure to hold him 
so fast as he should not be able to spoile him with his teeth. 
1665 Voy. E. Ind. 381 If they strike an Horse, or Camel, . . 
they will so break their bones, as that they will spoil, nay 
kill them at one blow. 

t c. In pass. Of troops : To suffer severely ; to 
be incapacitated for warfare. Obs. 

*665 Manley Grotius’ Lout C. Wars 155 While they were 
thus valiantly fighting, they were cut off by the Guns, at a 
great distance, and so spoiled with shot, that they were glad 
at last again to quit the place. 1690 Luttrell Brief Ret. 
(1857) II. 101 If our forces had continued longer before it, 
they had been spoiled [by excessive rain]. 

a. slang. To damage seriously in boxing. 
x8xx Sporting Mag. XXXVIII. 8 There is not a pugilist 
on the list whom. Belcher could not spoil by a sort at gifted 
science. 

11. To damage, impair, or injure, esp. to such an 
extent as to render unfit or useless; to destroy 
(entirely or partially) the good, valuable, or 
effective properties or qualities of; to mar or 
vitiate completely or seriously. 

1563 Abp. Parker Articles A ij b, Whether any man. . haue 
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felled or spoiled any woode or timber in any Churche yarde. 
*577 B. Goooe Heresbach's Husb. 44 Take heede of Swyne, 
that spoyle. .the grounde ilfanoredly. x6oa Marston Ant. 
fr Mel. in. Wks. 1856 1 . 37 0 , you spoyle my ruffe, unset my 
haire. (692 Woos Life (O.H.S.) III. 391 A great flood, all 
grass spoyl'd. 1717 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to C'tess 
Mar 10 Mar,, These costly napkins .. were entirely spoiled 
before dinner was over. 1767 T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass. 
Bay II. 162 The harbours this year were much spoiled. 
1798 S. & Ht. Lee Canterb. T. II. 4x5 Supper had been 
waiting till quite spoiled. 1826 Art of Brewing (ed. 2) 181 
Of all sorts of old casks, beer vessels are the worst — as they 
always spoil cider. x888 Law Times LXXXV. 132/2 The 
tenant for life, .is at libexty to fell such trees as ate spoiling 
each other. 

b. To iuin in respect of commerce or trade. 

1618 in Foster Eng. Factories India (1906) I. 14 The 
Dutch have spoyled the Moluccoes which they fought for, 
and spent more then they will yeild them, if quiett, in 
seaven yeares. 

+ o. To ravish or violate (a woman). Obs. 

1678 Cotton Scarron. iv. Wks, {1713) 67, I am half afraid 
lest he Should chance to spoil her Majesty. 1694 Motteux 
Rabelais iv. xlvii, He has spoiled me. I am undone. 

d. In pass. Of persons : To have the clothes 
damaged with mud. rare — l . 

1697 C'tess D'Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 132 The Coaches [go] 
up to the middle, so that it [sc. mud] dashes all upon you, 
and you ate spoyled unless you either pull up the Glasses, 
or draw the Curtains. 

12. With immaterial object : To affect injuriously 
or detrimentally, esp. to an irretrievable extent ; 
to destroy or pievent the full exercise, develop- 
ment, or enjoyment of : a. Of things or actions. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 420 A 1 the Crowfootes are dangerous 
and hurtful, .. especially the., Apiwte ristes, the whiche 
taken inwardly spoyleth the senses and understanding. 
a 1586 Sidney Astr. fr Stella Sonn. xviii, My wit doth 
striue those passions to defende, Which, for reward, spoile 
it with vaine annoyes. 1652-62 Heylin Cosmogr. m, (1673) 
213/x He was likely to have made himself a good bargain 
by it ; if the sudden coming of the King of Barma, had not 
spoiled his markets. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacra nr. iii. 
$ 2 The least thought of business would quite spoile his 
happiness. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. in. 96 It 
is surrounded with ugly shops made of Wood, . .which spoils 
the prospect of it. 2709 Tatter No. 136 P 13 The Sale of 
the said Clothes is spoiled by your Worship’s said Prohibi- 
tion. 1752 J. Gill Trinity vii. 144 That beautiful antithesis 
between Moses and Christ is spoiled. x8xa New Bot. Gard. 

I. 59 It will spoil their flowering. 1866 J. Martineau Ess. 

II. 208 A mistake in arithmetic spoils our accounts. 1885 
'Mrs. Alexander’ Valerie's Fate ii, The notion worried 
and distracted her and spoiled the rest of her evening. 

b. Of persons. 

1626 Houghton's Worn, will have her Will iv. ii. G iij b, 
The Rogue is waking yet to spoyle [1616 marre] your sport. 
* 7 S 3 Miss Collier Art Torment ., Gen. Rules (x8xi) xg7 
But if she should object to these things, you may accuse her 
of affectation, and a design of spoiling company. X775 
Sheridan Rivals v. iii, 1 hope.. you won’t be so can- 
tanckerous as to spoil the party by sitting out. x8ox tr. 
Gabrielli's Myst. Husb. III. 197, ‘ I caught him just as he 
was. .going out a pleasuring for the day.' 1 Then facks, you 
spoiled his sport.’ 1859 Tennyson Guinea. 430 Thou hast 
spoilt the purpose of my life. 1885 1 Mrs. Alexander ’ At 
Bay ix, I never heard of such madness. Why, you will 
spoil your life. 

o. In the phrase to spoil all or everything. 

1653 Walton Angler xxi, Be suie that your riches be 
justly got, or you spoil all. 1686 tr. Chardins Trav. Persia 
x 80 The Queen was a very beautiful Person,.. but her de* 
meanor spoil’d all. 2756 A. Murphy Apprentice 11. ii, Nay, 
but prithee now— I tell you you'll spoil all— what made you 
stay so long? X87X Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) IV. 144 
As usual, local and internal dissensions spoiled everything. 

13. a. To injure in respect of character, esp. by 
over-indulgence or undue lenience. Also, in weak- 
ened sense, to treat with excessive consideration or 
kindness. 

1604 Congreve Double-Dealer iii. iii, I swear, my dear, 
you'll spoil that child. *749 Fielding Tom Jones xiv. viii, 
One daughter, whom, in vulgar language, he and his wife 
had spoiled; that is, had educated with the utmost tender- 
ness and fondness. 1796 Mrs. Inchbald Nature fr Art 
I. ix. 47 Considering the labour that was taken to spoil 
him, be was rather a commendable youth. x8a6 Disraeli 
V. Grey i. i, It was discovered that he had been spoiled, and 
it was determined that he should be seat to school. 1838 
Lytton Alice 14 My dear Evelyn, you are horn to spoil 
every one. i86x in Mrs. G. Porter Ann. Publishing Ho. 
(1898) III; 60 With every respect and admiration for, Tenny- 
son. I think he is childish about criticisms. His adulators 
spoil him. 1888 J. Payn Myst. Mirbridge v, She does not 
spoil her eldest born. 

absol. 1895 Daily News 19 Apr. 4/7 It must be owned 
that even when she does spoil she spoils very nicely, 
to. Cant and slang. (See quots.) 
x8ia J. H. Vaux Flash Dict.s.y . ,To prevent another person 
from succeeding in his object,, .subjects you to the charge 
of having spoiled him. 1884 R. C. Leslie Sea Paint. Log 
(1886) 76 Well, it's a pity spoiling a nice gent like 'im. 
[Note.] The expression 'spoil a gent’ is used by such men 
in the sense of disgusting nim with the sea and so losing a 
good customer, 

14. intr. To lose the valuable properties or 
qualities ; to become unfit for use; to deteriorate ; 
to go bad, decay. Also transf. 

x6ga Laws Nevis xv. (1740) 14 The Lesses were not able 
. . to grind off what Canes lay spoiling in the Ground. 1726 
Leonx A iberti's Archil. II. 109/1 Ram water.. soon spoyls 
if it is kept in any vessel made of wood. 2774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776] V, 4 Lest the feathers should spoil by 
their violent attrition against the air. 1796 SoutHey Lett, 
fr. Spain [1799) 457 Cargoes that are liable-to spoil, such as 
all lands of grain. x8aS-3a Webster s.v., Fruit will soon 


spoil in warm weather. 1837 Hughes Tom Brown n. ii, 
‘ That sort of boy’s no use here, ’ said East, * he’ll only spoil ’. 

b. To be spoiling for (a fight, etc.), to long for, 
to desire ardently or earnestly. Orig. U.S. 

x86s Sk.fr. Catnbr. 67 We are in the condition which the 
Yankees call ‘spoiling fc>r a fight ’. 1890 Stevenson Lett. 
(1899) II. 191 The native population.. chronically spoiling 
for a fight. 1893 Nation (N. Y.) 16 Nov. 368/2 Dr. James 
Martineau, who; in spite of his eighty-nine years, seemed 
still to be * spoiling for an argument ’. 

15. techn. (See quots. and Spoil sb. 10 .) 

1847 Dwyer Hydraulic Engineer. 129 The most rapid 
method of executing the earthwork of Railways, when the 
excavation exceeds the embankment, is to throw part of the 
excavation from the side slope to spoil. x86a Rep. E. Ind. 
Rly. Co. 30 As the cuttings are comparatively few, it is in- 
tended to throw the stuff from them to spoil on either side 
of the line. 

f Spoil, 0.2 Obs.— 1 In 5 spoylle. [a. MDu. 
spoelen (G. spitleti).'] trans. To rinse or wash out. 

c 1481 Caxton Dialogues 26 Respaulme la hanap, Spoylle 
the cuppe. 

t Spoil, a . 8 Naut. Obs."- 1 [See Spoiling vbl, 
sb. 2 ] trans. To measure or adjust. 

1794 Rigging £ Seamanship 22 The other half is then 
canted on and spoiled for faying. 

Spoil*, the stem of Spoil z>.i in comb, with 
sbs., as spoil-five, a round game of cards which 
is said to be ' spoiled ’ if no player wins three out 
of a possible five tricks; + spoil-paper, a petty 
author or scribbler ; spoil-pudding slang (see 
quot,); spoil-trade, one who spoils trade. Also 
Spoil-sport. 

1839 Carleton Fardorougka xvi, Busy at the game of 
‘ "spoil five 1841 Lever C. O'Malley lxxv, What do you 
say to a little spoil five, or beggar my neighbour ? x6xo-xx 
in J. Davies (Heref. ) Paper's Cornfl. Wks. (Grosart) II. 81/a 
Nor list I purchase penance at that rate, As some "Spoile- 
Papers haue deerely done of late. 1788 Grose Diet. Vulgar 
T. (ed. a), *Spoil Pudding, a parson who preaches long 
sermons, keeping his congregation in church till the pud- 
dings are over done. X705 Hickeringill Priest-cr. 11. viii. 
77 Go on, I’ll be no "Spoil-Trade, go Cheat and be Cheated, 
to the end of your Lives. 1854 Poultry Chron. I. 222/1 
Thinking it best in such barefaced cases to become a ‘spoil- 
trade ’, I have forwarded you the particulars. 1885 A. Dale 
Jonathan’s Home 100 Their American bi others look upon 
them.. as spoil-trades and unscrupulous bargainers. 

Spoilable (spoi'lab’l), a. [f. Spoil 0 . 1 ] That 
can be spoiled j capable of spoiling. 

1648 Hexham ii, Schendelick, Deflowrable, Spoilable. 

1815 L. Hunt Feast Poets 124 These are not the persons 
in question,— they are not the spoilable men. *849 Ld. 
Cockburn Jml. (1874) II. 321 This place is not exempted 
from the doom which makes everything spoilable. 1890 C. 
Smith Riddle L. Haviland 11. ii. I. 99 That is the only 
spoilable thing about me. 

Spoilage (spoiled^). [f. Spoil 0.1 + -age.] 

+ 1. The action or fact of plundering or robbing. 
*597 Beard Theatre God's Judgcm. (1612) 249 Not satis- 
fied with the pillage and spoilage of their houses, xfixx 
Cotgr. s.v. Tirer, What hath beene got by miserie and 
pillage, comes to be subiect to vnthriftie spoylage. 

2. The action of spoiling ; the fact of being spoilt. 

x8x6 Bentham Chrestom. Wks. 1843 VIII. 51 The expence 

produced by spoilage, during the teaching, is a counter- 
consideration, which must not be neglected. 

3. That which is or has been spoilt; spec, in 
printing (see quot. 1888 ). 

1888 Jacobi Printer's Vacab. 130 Spoilage, applied to the 
sheets spoilt in printing, sometimes called ‘waste '. 1892 — 
in Athenseum 27 Aug. 289/2 A very small percentage [of 
extra sheets] to cover waste and spoilage. 

Spoil bank. Also spoil-bank. [f. Spoil sb, 

7 c or 10 .] A bank or large mound consisting of 
refuse earth or similar waste material. 

1830 Booth L'pool fr Manch. Rly. 33 The remainder, 
deposited as spoil banks, may he seen heaped up likePelion 
upon Ossa. 1854 H ull Improv. Act g The piece of land . . 
on the foreshore of the river Humber, near to a spoil bank. 
x888 Lees & Clutterbuck B. C. iSrjxm. (1892) 126 It was 
nearly all loose red shale, very much like the burnt spoil- 
banks common in colliery districts. 

Spoiled (spoild), ppl. a. [f. Spoil vf] 

1, Pillaged, plundered ; ravaged. Obs. or arch, 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 470 Spoylyd, or spolyyd, spoliatus. 
* 55 ® T. Lever Serm. (Arb.) 94 For your charitable pytye of 
myserable spoiled people. 1598 W. Phillip tr. Linschoten 
191/2 For that a whole day we could see nothing els, but 
spoyled men set on shore. 1624 $rd Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, 
•ga/a Theophilus, the poor Bishop of miserable spoiled 
Llandaff. 1637 Marmion Cupid fr Psyche 1 1. iii, There’s 
not a man forsaken, Or god, for my sake, that bewayles his 
deare, Or bathes his spoyled bosome with a teare. 

absoL s&xi Bible Amos v. 9 The Lord.. strengthened! 
the spoiled against the strong: so that .the spoiled shall 
come against the fortresse. 

to. Taken as spoil, rare —1 . 

1718 Pope Iliad xvi. 612 What grief., must Glaucus 
undergo. If these spoil’d arms adorn a Grecian foe 1 
+ 2. Of wood : Stripped of bark. Obs . —1 
c x«ji5 King’s Coll. Cantor., Estimate , Tymbre : Remayn- 
eth in store of former provision ynowgh redy Spoyled to 
perfourme all the saide Stalles ana Rodelofte. 

3. Deprived of good or effective qualities or pro- 
perties by injury, disease, etc. ; damaged, im- 
paired, injured ; defective. 

2597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 33 How we 
ought to extirpate the spoylede & superfluouse fingers'. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, 1. m. iii, Our newDuke d’Orldans. ... 
Never yet made Admiral, and-now turning the corner of his 
fortieth year, with spoiled blood and prospects. *856 Brit % 


Aim, 94 Spoiled stamps. 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. IX. 
527 The 6 spoiled eyes were found in 3 males and 3 females. 

to. Spoiled five, = spoil-five s.v. Spoil-. 

# *843 Lever J. Hinton xix, The worthy priest, .was deep 
in a game of spoiled five with the farmer. 

4 . Of persons, esp. children : Injured in charac- 
ter by excessive indulgence, lenience, or deference. 
, *648 Hexham il s.v. Bedoroen , A spoiled child, by giving 
it his will too much, or by cockering him. c X779 White- 
foord Papers (1898)166 He was.. a kind of spoil'd child 
whom you must humour in all his ways. 2825 Scott Be- 
trothed' iii, Some of the petty resentment of a spoiled 
domestic. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 619 The spoiled 
darling of the court and of the populace. 1884 St, James's 
Gaz. 9 July 6/2 Prince Victor Napoleon is, in almost every 
sense of the term, a spoiled child. 

Spoiler (sportai). [f. Spoil a . 1 + -bb.] 

X. One who pillages, plunders, or robs; a 
ravager, spoliator, despoiler. 

*535 Coverdale 2 Kings xvii. 20 Therfore dyd y° Lorde 
cast awaye all V s sede of Israel, ..and delyuered them in to 
the handes of the spoylers. 1598 Barret Theor. Warns 1. 
ii. xx Many disorders aoe happen by the disorder of couetous 
spoilers. x6xi Bible Isaiah xxi. 2 The treacherous dealer 
dealeth treacherously, and the spoiler spoileth. 1680 Otway 
Orphan iv. vii, A cruel Spoiler came, Ciopt this fair Rose, 
and rifled all it’s Sweetness. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of 
Qual. (1800) III. 63 One tenth for the use of the society.., 
and the other nine for the benefit of the spoilers. 1790 Burke 
Fr. Rev. Sel Wks. 1898 II. iga Can any philosophic spoiler 
undertake to demonstrate . . the comparative evil of having a 
..portion of landed property. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. 
India II. 81 Driving them into the interior,.. leaving their 
fields and homes to the spoiler. 1877 Miss A, B. Edwards 
Up Nile vii. 181 One can easily imagine how these spoilers 
sacked and ravaged all before them. 
fig. 2822 Lamb Elia 1. My Relations, I hate people who 
meet Time half-way. I am for no compromise with that inevit- 
able spoiler. 1824 Praed A thens 199 If the flush of youth . , 
Could bid the spoiler turn his scythe away, Or snatch one 
flower from darkness and decay, 

to. Said of animals, insects, etc. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist. (1776) IV. 223 One of them stands 
centinel upon a tree, while the rest are plundering. . i in the 
mean time, the rest of the spoilers pursue their work with 
great silence and assiduity. X779 Cowper Pint-apple fr Bee 
£ On eager wing the spoiler came, And search’d for crannies 
in the frame. 

2 . One who or that which spoils, destroys, in- 
jures, mars, etc. 

1577 B. Googe Htresbach's Husb. 35 Chyche..is a great 
spoyler of land. 2648 Hexham ii, Brodder , . . a Marrer, or a 
Spoiler of worke. 1694 Motteux Rabelais v. (1737) 215 
Wheadling Gahlers,.. Spoilers of Paper, 1733 W. Ellis 
Chiltcm fr Vale Farm. 297 Camock..is a greater Spoiler of 
the Corn. 1766 Goldsm. Vicar x, The sun was dreaded as 
an enemy to the skin without doors, and the fire as a spoiler 
of the complexion within. 1900 Westrn. Gan, 28 Nov. s/x 
The sun is a spoiler of intrinsic colour. 

Spoil-five : see Spoil-. 
t Spoi lful, a. Obs. Also 6 spoylefull. [f. 
Spoil sb. + -pul.] Causing or characterized by 
destruction or pillage ; plundering, spoliatory. 

xjjgo Spenser F. Q. it. x. 63 Having oft in batteill van- 
quished Those spoylefull Piets, and Bwarroing Easterlings, 
c 16x1 Chapman Iliad viii, x8o And he with spoilful fire had 
bum’d the fleet, if [etc.]. X615 — Odyss, in. 437 But thou 
, . too long. .Tby goods left free for many a spoilfull jjuest. 
2670 Milton Hist. Eng. iv. Wks. 1851 V. 179 As if thir 
landing had bin at the mouth of Humber, and thir spoilfull 
march far into the Country, 

Spoiling (sporlii)), vbl. sb.i [f. Spoil vA] 

X. The action of pillaging, plundering, or rob- 
bing; spoliation. 

$1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 423 pey ben not in }>is her 
vikeris, but in bodily trauel & spuyling of men. 2395 
Purvey Remonstr. (1831) 133 The spoilinge of the rewme bi 
beringe out of the tresore to straungeris. 0x400 Apol. Loll. 

7 Feijfful curats owen to soro we . . of pe spoling of her sogetis. 
c 1440 Promp. Para. 470 Spoylynge, or spolyynge, spohado, 
depredacio. a 2348 Hall Chron., Edw. IV, 20 The Ester- 
linges . . had done y° last yerespast much preiudice & domage 
to the Englishe marchantes, both in takyng and spoiling 
of shippes. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. x, 7 A saluage nation. . 
That. . By hunting and by spoiling llued then. x6xaT. Tavlor 
Comm, Titus iii. 2 Yet this sinne is a greater hreach ofloue 
then theft, or spoyling of the goods. 1647 Sprigge Anglia 
Rediv. ii. iv. (1854) 10 9 If.. you shall surrender it, and save 
the loss of blood, or hazard the spoiling of such a city. 1726 
Leoni Alberti's Arc hit. I. 25/2 After the plunder and 
spoiling of the Temple. 1820 Scorr Anne qfG. xxxii, So I 
got into Charles’s own pavilion, where Rudolph and some 
of his people were trying to keep out every one, that he 
might have the spoiling of it himself. 1869 Boutell Arms 
fr Armour vi. 89 The Jesuits, .of the spoiling of some dead 
Roman soldier. 

to. An instance or occasion of this. 
c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks, III. 34 8 Bi Jas spuylyng j«i bilden 
Caymes castelis, to harme of cuntreis. c 2400 Apol. Loll . 76 
Wat awn batails, ajen reseruacouns, a3en furst frutis, & oper 
spolingis of goodis of Jie kirk, a * 5*3 Fabyan Chron. vi. 
clx. (x 8 xx) 151 He in wrath.. entryd the countrey of Bur- 
goyne,..and executyd therin many spolynges aifd other 
inordynate dedys. i 5 &> I>aus tr. Sleidands Comm. 405 
Spoylynges & rohhinges of townes. 2601 J. Wheeler 
Treat. Comm. 87 Manifold robberies, & sppilings at sea. 
1692 Washington- tr. Milton's Def. People Eng. ii.M.'s Wks. 
1851 VIII. 67 The Wars that he rais’d, the Spoiiings and 
Plunderings and Conflagrations that he occasioned. x8xo 
Scott Ivanhoe xxxiii, Easing a world of such mis-proua 
priests as thou art of their jewels . . is a lawful spoiling of the 
Egyptians. x886 Mrs. Lynn Linton Poston Carew xix, It 
would be a spoiling of the Egyptians perfectly justifiable. 

2. Tbe action of destroying, injuring, marring, 
eto. ; an instance of occasion of this. 
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1479 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 331 So.. Edmond complayned 
of spoyllyng of hys gowne and lackyng of his cloth. 
1364-78 Bulixin Dial. agst. Pest. (188S) 17 Euen so xn 
tragedie he bewailed the sodaine resurrection of many a 
noble man before their time, in spoylyngofEpitaphes. 1573 
Tusser Hush. (1878) 105 Make riddance of carriage, er yeere 
go about, for spoiling of plant that is newlie come out. 163a 
Sanderson Serm. 14 Euil manners haue bin the spoyling of 
many good words. 1695 Congreve Love for L. n. x, They re 
all so, Sister, these Men— they love to have the spoiling of a 
Young Thing. 171a Swift Let. Eng. Tongue Wks. 1735 
II. 11. 188 There is anothei sett of men, who have con- 
tributed very much to the spoiling of the English tongue, 
1836 E. Howard if. Reefer lx, D— n his smooth face 1 — 
I should like to have the spoiling of it. 187s J. C. Cox Ch. 
Derby sh. 1 . 374 At that time . . the spoiling of church, hells was 
considered a necessary adjunct to a reformation in religion, 
f Spoi ling, vbl. sb.% Naut. [Of obscure 
origin.] = Spiling vbl. sbfi 

1794 Rigging $ Seamanship 3 Let that distance, or spoil, 
ing, be set off from the surface. Ibid. .10 Spoiling is taking 
the greatest distance of the inequalities between any two 
pieces to be fayed together. 

Spoiling;///, a. [f. Spoil v. 1 ] Despoiling, 
ravaging; doing damage. 

1563 Shacklock Hatchet of Heresyes 87 b, A spoyling 
tyrant. 1607 Tofsell Fourf. Beasts 741 It had oeene a 
shameful misery to indure the tyranny of such spoiling 
beastes. id 10 Holland Camden's Brit. (1637) 199 The 
Danes in their spoyling rage burnt it to the ground. x6xx 
Cotgr., Spoliatrice, a spoyling, or despoyling woman. 
Spoilless, a. [f. Spoil sb. 1 .] Unaccompanied 
by spoil or plunder. 

x8i8 Hekv6 Beauties Paris I. 30 To the great spoiler of 
the continent these bloodless victories and spoilless ravages 
would have proved as profitable . . as have his real conquests. 

Spoi lsman. U.S. [f. Spoil sb. 1 e.] One 
who obtains, or seeks to obtain, a share of poli- 
tical spoils. 

1830 in T. H. Benton Thirty Fears (1856) II. 784 The spoils- 
man that would sell his country for a mess of pottage. x86o 
Motley Netherl, (1868) I, 38 The spoilsmen, whose pur- 
pose was to rob the exchequer and enrich themselves. x888 
Bryce Amer. Commw. in. Ixv. II. 487 The extension of 
examinations will tend more and more to exclude mere 
spoilsmen from the public service. 

Spoil-sport, [f. Spoil-.] One who acts so 
as to spoil the sport or plans of others. 

x8ax Scott Kenilw. xxviii, Mike Lambourne was never a 
make-bate, or a spoil-sport, or the like. 1833 Kingsley 
IVestv). Ho t xxx, Spoil-spoits 1 The father of all manner of 
troubles on eaith, be they noxious trade of croakers I 1886 
G. Allen Maimie s Sake xi. Before that spoil-sport Hetty 
came in and so rudely interrupted us. 
attrib. 1 886 Pall Mall G, 5 Nov. 4/2 He. .was prevented 
. . by a spoil-sport Adelaide merchant. 

Spoilt [spoilt), ///.a. [f. Spoil w. 1 ] = Spoiled 
fpl. a. in various senses. 

1841 Browning Pippa Passes Poems (1905) 182 The wry 
spoilt branch ’s a natural perfect bow 1 1873 Jowirrr Plato 
(ed. 2) 1 . 264 He is aThessalian Atcibiades, rich and luxurious 
•—a spoilt child of fortune. x8go Science-Gossip XXVI. 21 
The egg had a very patchy and spoilt appearance. 

Conti. 1833 Hoon Puli. Dinner 174 Wet-footed — spoilt- 
beaver’d", . .You haste home to supper. 

Spoilyie, -$ie, obs. ff. Sfclyie sb. and v. 
Spoine, obs. form of Spoon sb. 

Spojour, obs. variant of Spoooheb (scoop). 
Spoke (spank), sb. Forma: a. 1 spaoa, 3, north. 
ana Sc. 4- spake, 4-5 spak, 6-7, 9 spaik (7 
spauk). 0 . 3- spoke, 5 spook-, y. 6-7 apoak(e. 
[OE. spAca masc., = OFris. .sptke (WFris. speake , 
speak), MDn. speke, speec (Du. speek), OS. sptca 
(MLG. and LG. spike), OHG. speicha (MHG. and 
G. speiche) fem. ; the ultimate etym. is uncertain. 

The MDu. or MLG. speke was adopted in ME. : see 
Speke’. Du. spook, LG, spoke, etc., represent a different 
word (see sense 4 a).] 

1. One of the set of staves, bars, or rods radi- 
ating from the hub or nave of a wheel and sup- 
porting the felloes or rim. 

a, ' c 888 K. ASlfred Boeth. xxxix. § 7 Swa swa J>a spacan 
sticiaS ooer end_e on false o|>er on }>sere uafe. Ibid., 
pa felsa,,hongia<$ on J>aem spacan. cxooo Cleric Gloss, 
in Wr.-Wulcker 106 Cantus, felga,. .Radii, spacan. a 1233 
Leg. Kalh. 1921 Hat..jarkin fowr hweoles, & let Jmrh- 
driuen..)j8 spaken & te felien mid irnene gadien. 1334-5 
Durh. Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 525 In ij felys, ij spakes positis 
in rods longe carecte. 01373 Sc. Leg. Saints I. {Catherine) 
853 All be spakis . , sail be nch.it with nukis sere, c 1433 Voc. 
in Wr.-Wulcker 665 Hie radius, spake, 13x3 Douglas sEtieid 
vi. ix. 185 On quhelis spakis speldit vtheris hingis, 1582 
Wills Sr Tnv. N. C. (Surtees, i860) 45 In the hen house. Cer- 
taine spaikes, j swall, j lose bord [etc.]. 1614 in D. Wedder- 
burne Compt-bk, (S.H.S.) 248 Fyve faldomis of burnewod 
with sum filleis and spaukis. 1813 G. Beattie j. o’Artiho 
(1826) x6 The spaiks were like to lift their linen. 

Jig, 1737 Ramsay Sc. Prov. (1750) fir It is the best spake 
in your wheel. 


/). c 1275 XI Pains of Hell 69 in 0 . E, Misc., A Jmsend 
spoken beob Jmr-on. c 1290 S’. Eng. Leg. I. 208/278 A giis. 
lich jweol with epokene longe i-nowe. c 1340 Nominate 
(Skeat) 324 M[an] in the nathe doth spokes, c 1386 Chaucer 
Sompn, T, 349 Twelf spokes hath a cart whel comunly. 
*4*6 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 12642 Fyrst off alle, the[ej 
avyse How thys whel hath .. ,iiij. spofeys strechchyd oute, 
*S *3 Fitzherb. Httsb. 1 3 The wheles. .be made of nathes, 
spokes, fellyes, and dowles. 1637 Capt. Smith Seaman's 
Gram. xiv. 64 They haue wheeles made with spokes like 
coach wheeles, and . .strongly shod with iron, 1717 Addison 
tr. Ovids Met. Wks. 1738 1 162 Here fell a wheel, and here 
a silver spoke, Here were the beam and axle torn away. 
*799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 37 Ten or twelve inches will 


be enough for the diameter of wheels with six spokes. 1873 
Richards Operal. Handbk. 163 The Blanchard lathe.. may 
turn from five to seven hundred small spokes a day. 
y. 1577 B. Googe H eresbach's Huso, xi b, The smaller 
sort [01 husbandry necessaries] be these, . . Strikes, Spoakes 
[etc.]. 1594 Shuttlcworths' Acc. (Chetham Soc.) 89 For 
setting on towe felkes and towe spoakes in a wheele, yd. 
1x620 Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) £8 The spoakes. .still 
neerer.. gather, Till in the Nave their points hard meete 
together. 1687 Loud. Gan. No. 2272/4 The Good-speed,., 
loaden with Iron, Spoaks for Carts, &c. 

b. In fig. contexts, esp, in reference to the 
wheel of Fortune. 

14x2-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy iv. 1737 While she is benygne, 
By influence graciously tassygne Hir spokes meue vn-to 
goure plesaunce. 1533 Lyndcsay Satyre 1139, I dreidse 
spaiks of Spritualitie Sail rew that ever I came in this 
cuntiie. 1603 Shaks. Ham. a. ii. 517 Bi eake all the Spokes 
and Failles from her wheele. Ibid, ul hi. 19 Maiestie. .is 
a massie wheele, ..To whose huge Spoakes, ten thousand 
lesser things Are mortiz'd and adioyn'd. 1644 in Hartlib 
Legacy (1655) 278 If all such dispensed spoaks and vallies 
were fixed in one Centre (viz. a faithful), carefull, skilfull 
Stewaid). 1813 Shelley Q. Mob. ix. 153 The lestless wheels 
of being, . .Whose flashing spokes. . Bicker and burn to gain 
their destined goal. 1834 Marryat P. Simple (1863) 69 
The wheel of fortune keeps turning for the comfort of those 
who are at the lowest spoke. 

c. One of a set of radial handles projecting from 
a cylinder or wheel (esp. a steering-wheel). 

1648 Wilkins Math. Magic 1. vi. 37 An axis or cylinder, 
having a rundle about it, wherin there are fastned divers 
spokes, by which the whole may bee turned round. [1769 
Falconer Diet. Marine s.v. Helm , The spokes of the wheel 
generally reach about eight inches beyond the rim or cir- 
cumference, serving as handles to the person who steers the 
vessel.] 1841 R. H. Dana Seaman's Matt. 181 In relieving 
the wheel, the man should.. go to the wheel behind the 
helmsman and take hold of the spokes. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk. 729 The helm.. has a barrel, .. and a wheel with 
spokes to assist in moving it. 

2 . A bar or rod of wood, esp. one used or shaped 
for a particular purpose; a stake or pole; a 
hand-spike ; a weaver’s beam. 

X467 Sc, Acts, Jos. Ill (x8r4) II. 87 And at na meichandis 
gudis be levin nor spilt with vnresonable stollin as with 
spakis. 1496 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot, I. 289 To cary a 
laid of spakis fra the Castel to the Abbay, to mak pailgoune 
pynnys. 15x3 Ibid. IV. 508 Ane dusan akyn spetns to mak 
wyndes spakis. x68x W. Robertson Phraseol, Gen. (1693) 
1162 A weavers spoke, bonus, juguttt. 1869 M c Lennan 
Peasant Life 1st Ser, 260 She brought him to the weaver’s 
cottage, and pointed out 1 the spaik . 

b. A round or rung of a ladder, etc. Alsoyfr. 
<1x638 Lovelace Postil. Poems (1630) 71 Yet the Spoaks 
by which they scal’d so high, Gamble hath wisely laid of 
Vt Re Mi, 1833 Loudon Eneycl. Archit. § 990 The hay- 
racks to be made a feet and a half wide } the rungs (spokes) 
of x inch and a half deal. 1892 Stevenson Across the 
Plains 197 Except for the weedy spokes and shafts of the 
ladder. 

o. Sc. One of a set of poles adapted for carry- 
ing a coffin to the graveside. 

<11670 Spalding Troub. Ckas. I (1850) I. 74 Sum..liftis 
the Marquess corpis vpon litter : . . the Marques sone. . wes at 
his held, the Erll of Morray on the right spaik, the Erll of 
Seafort on the left spaik [etc.]. x8aa Galt Sir A. Wylie 
civ, When the coffin was borne to the entrance of the sepul- 
chre, the spakes were drawn out. x86x E. B. Ramsay Sc. 
Life ft Char. Ser. ti. yi. 120 It was the old fashion, still 
practised in some districts, to carry the coffin to the grave 
on long poles or 1 spokes as they were commonly termed. 
1887 P.M'Neill Blawearie 12 It’s a gey queer funeral this, 
. .neither a hearse to draw, nor a spake to carry the deid on. 

d. (See quots. and cf. 4 a.) 

X858 Simmonds Did. Trade, Spoke,.. a. contrivance for 
skidding the wheels of a vehicle. 1873 Knight Diet. Mech., 
Spoke, a fastening for a wheel to lock it in descending a hill. 

3 . jig. In phrases denoting an attempt to give 
advice, or have some say, in a matter. Still in 
colloq. nse in to put in one's spoke (cf. Oar sb. 5 a). 

. *S8o Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 201 With that Philautus came 
» with his spoake, saying [etc.]. Ibid. 413 Camilla not 
thinking to be silent, put m bir spoke as sne thought into 
the best wheele. x6oi B. Jonson Poetaster 11. i. (1905) 28 
You would seeme to be master ? You would haue your spoke 
in my cart? you would aduise me to entertaine ladies? 

't’b. In uses suggestive of association with 
Speak v. : A saying, maxim, remark. Obs. 

It is doubtful whether mod. dial, spoke in the sense of 
• speech ’, * story ’, is a survival of this usage. 

1594 Nashe Unfort . Trav. Wks. (Grosart) V. 108 The 
spoke was this, Prustrapius, as much as to say, as fruitles 
seruice. X599 Porter Angry Worn. Abingt. (Percy Soc) 
40 Hee’l answere With some rime rotten sentence or olde 
saying, Such spokes as the ancient of the parish vse. 1615 
Curry. combe for Coxcombe iii. 135 Had we a good Towne- 
stocke, thou shouldest haue a pension, for thy good spoake, 
o. Denoting speech or action intended to ad- 
vance a person’s interests, rare. 

X867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. s.v.. To put a spoke in a 
man’s wheel, is to say something of him to his advantage. 
1884 ‘ H. Collingwood ’ (W. J. C. Lancaster) Under Meteor 
Flag 50 , 1 shall peihaps be seeing. .your new captain,. this 
evening, and, if so, I will put a spoke in your wheel for you. 

< 4 . fig. a. In phrases denoting action which is 
intended or likely to thwart, obstruct, or impede 
some person or proceeding ; esp. to pud a spoke in 
one’s wheel. 

Possibly a mistranslation of Do. eeti sjaak (=bar, stave) 
in ‘t Uriel sleeken. 

(a) 1383 Melbancke Phtlatimus G j b, If you haue Iearnd 
the eight liberall science, ) paean cogging, I will sett a spoke 
to your cogge. 16 61 Merry Drollery 11. 37 He.. looked to 


he made an emperor for’t. But the Devel did set a spoke 
in his Cart, c x68x Hickeringill Trimmer iv. Wks. 1716 
I. 377 The reason why I have not been _ prefer’d, and 
advanc’t according to my merits, is the whispers^ and sly 
insinuations of such Trimmers suggestions, as this is, which 
has put a spoke in my Ladder. 

(b) 1617 Fletcher Mad Lover m. vi, I’le put a spoak 
among your wheels. 1656 Ld. Broghill vn Thurloe's St. 
Papers (1742) V. 295 Argile has been very inclustryous to 
be chosen, but we nave put a spoke in his wheel. 1712 
Steele Sped. No. 498 r 2 They had clapt such a Spoke in 
his Wheel, as had disabled him from being a Coachman fot 
that Day. x8ox tr. Gabriel It's Myst. Husb. III. 164 If you 
was to attempt to make your escape, I should be obligated 
to put a spoke in your wheel. X833 E. Forbes in Geikie 
Mem. xiv. (1861) 527, I tmst in you., to put a spoke in the 
wheels of my opponents if you find them going too fast. 
1885 Manck. Exam. July 135/1 Capitalists., were trying to 
put a spoke in the wheel of Socialism. 

(c) 1607 Hieron Wks. I. 411 Shee should not put in her 
spoke to withstand the motion, but should rather further 
hei husband in such an honest businesse. a 1677 Barrow 
Serin. (1687) 1 , 149 He Ietteth them proceed on in a full 
carriere : . . then instantly he cliecketh, putteth in a spoak, 
he stoppeth, or tumeth them backward. 1840 Hood Up 
Rhine 8, I did hope the policy would haue put a spoke in 
our tour, but, unluckily, it gives me latitude to travel all 
over Euiope. 

b. Some thing, action, or fact which prevents, 
impedes, or obstructs ; an impediment or obstacle. 

Usually with in the (or one's ) wheel : cf. above. 

1689 Mem. Gods last 29 Yrs, Wood. Eng. 64 Both which 
Bills were such Spokes in their Chariot-wheels, that made 
them drive much heavier. X748 Foote Knights 1. Wks. 
X799 69 So, Jack, here’s a fresh spoke in your wheel... 

This is a cursed cross incident l X755 Kidgell Card II. 
X79 Here Mrs. Walker thought it would be no small Spoke 
in the Wheel of her present Design, to take up her Residence 
heiself. 184s Disraeli Sybil (1863) 212 Rely upon it a bold 
united front at this moment would be a spoke in the wheel. 
1835 Thackeray Newcomes ix, And thinks I there’s a spoke 
Jn your wheel, you stuck-up little old Duchess. 

0. transf. f a. Bot. A pedicel or peduncle of 
an umbel ; a radius or ray. Obs. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 614 The spokes [of Ammi visuaga] 
..the Italians and Spaniardes doo use as tooth-pickes. 
1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) I. 83 Spokes (radii), the 
fruit-stalks of flowers collected into Umbels or Umbellules. 
Ibid. II. 79 Fruit-stalks., forming a sort of umbel, the outer 
spokes of which aie gradually shorter and shorter, 
b. A ray or beam of light, sunshine, etc. 

1849 Cupples Green Hand xiv. (1856) 138 The sun had got 
low, and he shivered his dazzling spokes of light behi J one 
edge of it [a bank of vapour]. Ibid. 152 While heie and 
there a broad bright hazy spoke off the sun came putting 
down into the forest. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as spokefiange ; spoke- 
bone Anat., = Radius i c ; spoke-brush, -river, 
-wood (see quots.). Also Spoke-shavb. 

A number of technical uses are given and defined in Knight 
Did. Meek. (1875) and Suppl. (1884), as spoke-auger , - clamp , 
•gage, - groove , -lathe, -wheel ; spoke-pointer, -setter, • trim - 
inert spoke-driving , -pacing, -inserting, etc. 

<x 1843 Eneycl. Metrop. (1843) VII. 303 [In fishes] there 
is usually an apeiture between the lower edge of the spoke- 
bone and the upper edge of the ulna. Ibid. 326 The Fore- 
Arm [in birds] consists of two bones, the cubit and spoke- 
bone, of which the latter is always in a state of semiprona- 
tion. 1831 Mayhew Land. Labour I. 362/1 The street- 
vendors sell wash-leatheis,.. spoke-brushes (to clean car- 
riage-wheels), and coach-mops. 1838 Simmonds Did. 
Trade, Spoke-river, a wheelwright, or shaper of spokes or 
rounds for ladders. 1869 Archaeol. XLII, 126 Skewer- 
wood . . is also called spoke-wood. 1876 J. Greenwood Low - 
life Deeps 218 The sand-paperer..had caught up a spoke- 
brush, and was poising it for a throw. 1898 Cycling 48 The 
hub should not measure less than 2 in. between the spoke- 
flanges. 

Spoke (sp<?“k), v. [f. the sb.] 

1 . trans. To furnish or provide with spokes or 
bars ; to mark with spoke-like lines or rays. 

2720 Pope Iliad xx 1. 45 As from a sycamore, his sounding 
steel Lopp’d the green arms to spoke a chariot- wheel. 1736 
Mrs. Calderwood in Coltness Coll. (Maitl. Club) 122 Just 
by the water-pump there was a crib [for chickens] fixt about 
a yard from the ground j it was spoked in the bottom, so 
that the filth fell through. 1839 Hawthorne Transform. 
xlix, A triumphal car,.. its slow-moving wheels encircled 
and spoked with foliage. 1800 R. Bridges Shorter Poems 
n. s The white water-lily spoked with gold. 

2 . To thrust a spoke into (a wheel, etc.) in order 
to check movement; fig. to block, impede, or 
obstruct. 

_ 1854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss, s. v., * Spoke your cart 
is a phrase of similar sigtiificancy. 1896 Daily News 4 June 
5 / 4 Six pages of amendments skilfully handled are sufficient 
to spoke the wheels of any private Bill, 

3 . To drive or force (a wheel or vehicle) for- 
ward by pushing the spokes. 

x86o Chambers's Jml. XIV. 236 Those under the vehicle 
can | spoke • the wheels forward. 1882 E. O’Donovan Merv 
Oasis L iii. 54, The waggons, often down to the axle, had 
to be forcibly spoked forward by the men. 

Spoked (spdtikt), a. [f. Spoke sb.] 

+ 1 - Arranged radially; radiate, radiated- Obs. 

1397 Gbrarde Herbal 914 There stande at the top_ tufts 
or spoked rundles, the flowers whereof ate either white or 
purple. 165a Culpepper Eng. Physic, sp It riseth a little 
above a foot high, bearing white flowers in spoked tufts, 

2 . Made or provided with spokes. 

1890 H. S. Hallett tooo Miles on Eleph. in Shan States 
437 Carts, .remarkable for the size of their spoked wheels. 
Spo ’keless, a. [f. Spoke sb.] Destitute of 
spokes; made without spokes. 

c 1449 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 222 The Carte nathe [i. e. the 
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Duke of Buckingham] is spoleeles, For the counseille that 
he gaffe. 1842 P. Parley's Ann. III. 236 Its wheel tireless 
and nearly spokeless. 1891 Bicycling News 4 Apr. 198 The 
latest departure in the field of cycling inventions is a spoke- 
less wheel. 

Spo ken, Ct. rare. [f. Spoke sb.] Pertaining to 
or connected with a spoke or spokes (see quot.). 

1790 W. H. Marshall Rter. Econ. Midi. II. 443 Spoken 
chain, an appendage of a waggon, peculiar to this district ; 
a long strong chain, to be fixed to the spoke of the wheel, 
when the team is ‘stalled ' or set fast in a slough. 

Spoken (spJn-k’n), ppl. a. [Pa. pple. of 
Speak v.] 

As the second element in combs., spoken is used in the 
sense of ‘speaking’ or ‘given to speaking’ in a specified 
way, as iu blunt brocui; civil; fine out-, plain-spoken , 
etc. Most of these date from the 17th cent, or later, but 
fair-spoken is found in 1460. ON. and Ice!. talaSr{ pa. pple. 
bf tala to speak] is similarly used, even without a qualify- 
ing term. 

1. With preps.; That is or has been spoken 
about , of \ to, etc. 

159S Drake's Voy. (Hakl. Soc.) 24 The., ad venture she 
had been at in the glorious spoken-of jorney. 1865 ‘ Annie 
Thomas' On Guard xxi, She may not only speak, but may 
think, with affection . . of the spoken about. 187s Whitney 
Life Lang. x. aay The speaker and the spoken-to, 

2 . Of language, words, etc. : Uttered in speech ; 
oral. Also, colloquial as distinguished from literary. 

1837 P. Keith Bot. Lex. 370 To enable us to appreciate 
the value of tones, whether they be the modulations of 
music, or the articulation of a spoken language. 1867 
Trans. Philol. Soc. Suppl. 1 On Palaeotype, or the repie- 
sentation of spoken sounds.. by means of the ancient types, 
1885 Gladstone in Westm. Gaz. 8 June 4/2 Reminding me 
that spoken words may fulfil a purpose higher than we 
mostly dream of. 

to. Expressed, declared, made known by speech 
or utterance. 

1851 Brimley Ess , Wordsiv. 164 We should like to have 
had some record of spoken feelings. *879 B. Taylor Germ. 
Lit. 204 There is a vast difference between the silent and 
the spoken protest. 

e. ellipt. Words which are spoken (in place of 
being sung) in connexion with a song or other 
musical performance ; a part of this nature. 

1865 Dickens M lit, Fr. iv. xvi, A comic song.. with 
' Spoken’ in it. 1900 H. Lawson On Track 10 Thus warmed 
Up, Pinter starts with an explanatory ' spoken ’ to the effect 
that the song he is about to sing illustrates some of the 
little ways of woman. 

Hence Spo'kenness, the fact or quality of having 
been spoken or uttered. 

1805 Monthly Mag. XX. 513 The idea of spokenness has 
been progressively detached from the word ‘ language 

Spokeshave (spou-kpiv), sb. Also 7- spoke- 
sliava, [f. Spoke sb. + Shave sbP- Hence WFlem. 
spokschaaf. ] A form of drawing-knife 01 shave 
used for shaping and finishing spokes; a car- 
penter’s tool having the blade or plane-bit set 
between two handles placed lengthwise and used 
for planing curved work; a transverse plane. 

xSxo Stanbridge focabula (W. de W.) Cj, Radula , a 
suokeshaue or a playne. 1572 in Midi. Co. Hist. Coll. (1856) 
II. 363 A spokeshaue, a wimble, a hammer. 1688 Holme 
Armoury m. 317/2 A Spoke-shaye, is an Iron with a sharp 
edge set in a piece of Wood with two handles after the 
manner of a Plain. X794 Rigging $ Seamanship 152 Spoke - 
shave ,.. is a piece of steel, 4 or more inches long, and one 
inch j broad ; sharp at one edge as a knife. 1837 W. B. 
Adams Carrietges 15a The ends being tapered down one 
after the other with a spoke-shave till the whole amalgamate 
neatly, i88x Young Ev. Man his own Mechanic § 230. 93 
The spokeshave and the drawing-knife are the tools that are 
comprised in the second division of paring tools. 
fig. x6oa Marston Ant. Mel. ti, Wks. 1856 1 . 129 Are 
you all like the spoke-shaves of the church ? Have you no 
mawe to restitution? 

attrib. 1846 Holtzapffel Turning II. 491 This theoret- 
ical cutter would present all the difficulties pf the spoke- 
shave iron. 

Hence Spo'keshave v. intr ., to use a spokeshave. 
1887 T. Hardy Woodlanders II. viii. 139 The one or two 
woodmen who sawed, shaped, spokeshaved on her father’s 
premises. 

Spokesman (spou-ksmsen). Also 6 spokes- 
man, 7 spoksman, spookesman, spoaksman, 
spoakesman. [Irreg. f. spoke, pa, pple. of Speak 
®., on analogy of craftsman, etc, Cf. the earlier 
Speakman.] 

+ 1 . An interpreter. Obs. rare. 
xgx9 Horman Vulg. 43 b, Mytbrydate spake ..to men of 
xxii rymes, euery man in his owne langage, without any 
spokisman. x$s 6 T. Hoby tr. Castiglione's Courtyer 
Transl, Ep, Ay, Themistocles . . entertayned most honorably 
with the King of Persia, willed vpon a time to tell his cause 
by a spokesman, 

2 . One who speaks for or on behalf of another 
or others; esp, in later use, one who is chosen or 
deputed to voice the opinions or represent the 
views of a body, party, etc. ; a mouthpiece. 

Freq. from c 1350 to c 1650 and in recent use. 
a 1540 Barnes Wks. (1373) 354 Vnto God.. wee neede no 
Spokesman nor no mediatour but alonely a deuoute mynde. 
c 158 < Fairs Em in. 734 Ho hath been an earnest spokes- 
man m your cause. 1610 J. Hcsrs.Advt. Seminaries 23 He 
would be for him instead of an interpreter, and a spokes- 
man for him with God. 1631 Fuller Abel Rediv. 340 
This our Robert, whose zeale for the truth.. preferred him 
without any other friend or spokesman. 1705 Hickeringill 
Pnest-cr. 1, (1731) 28 People cannot join in publick Prayers, 


except they have a Spokesman or Speaker. 1761 Hume 
Hist. Eng. (x8o6) IV. lx. 321 The spokesman of the com- 
mittee, one Duglass, began with a severe aspect [etc.]. 
1849 Macaulay Hist, Ettg. ix. II, 462 The king gave an 
audience to all the bishops who were then in London... The 
primate was spokesman. 1869 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1873) 
III. 207 The Barons prayed him to be their spokesman 
with the Duke. 

to. transf. The chief representative or exponent 
of 2. movement, period, etc. 

1828 Carlyle in Foreign Rev. II. 93 [Goethe] made 
himseif the spokesman of his generation. 1840 — Heroes 
iii. (1904) 98 Dante is the spokesman of the Middle Ages. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1877)1. 9 The romantic narra- 
tive of which Geoffrey of Monmouth is the chief spokesman. 

3 . f a. The speaker or chairman of a legislative 
or administrative body. Obs. rare. 

1607 in M. H. Peacock Hist. Wakefield Gram, Sch. (1892) 
S3 Of the Spokesman or President Govei nour s . . the Govern, 
ours beinge come together, the Spokesman . . shall delyver up 
the keyes of his office. 

b. A public speaker, esp. one who formally 
addresses a deliberative or legislative assembly. 
Not always clearly distinct from sense 2. 
x66 3 Boyle Use/. Exp. Nat. Philos , 1. iii. 38 The Master, 
or that other person of the Society, who is most capable and 
the best spoakesman, is by a kind of natural right engag'd to 
the duty of returning praise. 1693 Freke Ess., Apology 4 
There is many an excellent Spokesman that makes a load 
Writer, a 1704 T. Brown Dial. Dead Wks. 1711 IV. 38, I 
was long of the Court of Aldermen, and one of the chief 
Spoaks-men of the Common-Council. 1833 Lytton Rienzi 
1. ix, A rough table, from which they besought Pandulpho 
to address the people. The pale citizen, with some pain and 
shame, for he was no practised spokesman, was obliged to 
assent. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola xxii, Some were in close 
. .discussion ; others weie listening with keen interest to a 
single spokesman. 

transf. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XVIII. 323 Psitiacus eriihacus 
..is the most accomplished spokesman of the whole gioup 
[of parrots]. 

Hence Spo-kesmanship, the office or position 
of spokesman. 

1870 Athenaeum 2 6 Nov, 686 Then had GuSmund Thor- 
geirsson the spokesmanship-at-law for twelve yeais. 1889 
Daily News 23 Jan. 6/4 He felt there was some fitness in 
his spokesmanship that evening, for he was the representa- 
tive of an institution [etc.]. 

t Spokesmate. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
Mate jA 2 ] A spokesman and friend. 

X583 Stanyhurst AEneis iii. 32 O sacred Troyan,. . Of Gods 
thee spoaks mate [1582 spooks make], thee truchman of 
hallo’d Apollo. X640 H. Mill NightsSearch 162 His spokes- 
mate, or the pander doth finde out Wheie’s money to be lent. 

Spokester (spou-kstari. rare —1 . [f. as prec. 
+ -Steb.] A female speaker ; a spokeswoman. 
1830 Thackeray Sk. <J- Trav. Land. Wks. 1808 VI. 699 
One of the ladies ., begged her companion.. to snow me in 
to lunch. The spokester was a stout and tall woman. 

Spokeswoman (sp 5 wksiwu:man), [Cf. Spokes- 
man/] A woman who speaks for another or 
others ; a female advocate or representative ; a 
woman speaker. 

1634 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. i. 173, I know not how he 
had wonne upon my wenches, They were his spokes-women, 
and high Abetters. 1636 W, Du Gard tr. Comenius' Gate 
Lat. Uni. 229 After hee hath set his affection upon som 
woman (either by himself, or by a spokesman, or spokes- 
woman) hee is called a Wooer. x8x8 Scorr Br. Lamm, xxiii, 
‘Did ye ever see the foul thief?' asked her neighbour. 
*Na ! ’ replied the other spokeswoman. 1840 P. D. Hardy 
Holy Wells Irel. 25 A most unexpected proposal, which the 
spokeswoman . . undertook to make. x8oo A theuseum 11 Oct. 
476/3 She [Mrs. Henry Wood] is emphatically the spokes- 
woman of the middle class. 

Hence Spo-keswo manship. 

1894 Saintsbury in Sat. Rev. 3 Mar. 230 The spokes- 
womanship of the Flower and the Leaf can 110 more decide 
the point than any other dramatic or poetic assumption of 
character by this or another bard. 

Spokewise (spdu-kwsiz), adv. [f. Spoke sb. + 
•WISE.] After the manner of the spokes of a wheel. 

X844 Kinglake Eothen xii, My quilt, and my pelisse, and 
my cloak were spread out so that I might lie spokewise, 
X91X J. Ward Roman Era Brit . vil. 113 Six internal walls 
radiating spoke- wise from a small central hexagonal cell. 
Spoking (spd^-kir)), vbl. sb. [f. Spoke ».] The 
action of ntting with spokes; used attrib. in 
spoking-machine (see quot.). 

1873 Knight Diet. Mech, 2283/1 Spoking-machine , one 
for setting spokes in the hub with a uniform dish. 


Spoky (spoii’ki), a. Now rare. Also 6-7spoHe 
(6 -ye), 9 spokey; 7 spoaky, 8 -ey. [f. Spoke 
sb. + -Y.] 

+ 1 . Bot, a. Having or consisting of parts 
arranged radially like the spokes of a wheel; 
radiate, radiated. Obs. 

iSSx Turner Herbal 1, C vj, Dyll . . hath many smal 
braunches comming furth of a great stalke, . . wyth a spokye 
top as fenell hath. 1378 Lyte Dodoens 270 The fioures . . 
grow in round spokie tuffets or rundels, at the toppe of the 
stalkes. 1397 Gerards Herbal 1. xix. 24 With a spokie 
pannicle, somwhat thicker and greater than the common 
Couch Grasse, 1637 W. Coles Adam in Eden 1 , The white 
Flowers grow in spoaky roundels. 167a Josselyn New 
Eng. Rarities 70 The Flowers are Blew, small, and many, 
growing in spoky tufts at the top. * 7*3 £ hil. Trans, 
XXVIII, 183 Its Leaves very like the Jagged Sow-Thistles, 
with Spoakey Tufts of Purple Flowers. 

f to. Resembling wheel-spokes in form and 
arrangement Obs> , 

*6ox Holland Pliny II, 274 In die top thereof it beareth 


certaine little heads inuironed with spokie leaues, and those 
disposed round in manner of a starre. 

2 . Of a wheel : Having or provided with spokes. 
183a Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXXII. 178 That small, 
spokey, but rimless wheel. 

fSpold. Obs. rare. In 1, 3spald, 5 apolde. 
[OE. spdldy ar. of spddl, spall Seattle sb .1] Spittle. 

G 900 Cynewulf Elene 300 Je mid horn speowdon on Jjbbs 
andwlitan, Jje eow eaxena leoht fram blindnesse bote §e- 
fremede. .purh ]>®t seSele spald. c 1260 in Napier Hist. 
Holy Rood Tree 78/r pat leueli leor wid spald ischent c *450 
Mirk's Bestial 83 For pe spolde of a fasting man may sle 
any eddyr bodyly. 

f Spole, obs. variant of Spaded, shoulder. 

a 17*3 in Child Ballads III, 342/1 Vnder the spole of his 
right arme Hee smote Sir Andrew quite thiow the hart. 
Spole, obs. or dial. f. Spool sb, and v. 
f Spole-worxn. Obs. rare. Also spoul-, [ad. 
older Flem. spoel-worm (Kilian), G. spulwurm ] 
A tapeworm infesting the human body. 

1337 Andrew Bmnswykes Distyll. Waters Djb, The 
same water dronke..is good for the worme in the body 
named the spole worme. Ibid. Ejb, Two ounces dronke 
fastynge in themornynge is good for the evyll worme called 
the spoul worme. 

Spo;liage. rare - 1 . = Spoliation- r. 

1806 in Owen Wellesley's Dcsp. (1877) 790 The awful 
instance before us.. shows whither an unbridled system of 
military government. .may lead, if founded in the love of 
war, and military spoilage. 

Spo diary, rare"*, [ad. L. spotidrium , f. 
spolium Spoil sb.] A place in the Roman amphi- 
theatre where the slain gladiators were stripped. 

xfiga Washington tr. Milton's Dtf. People v. Wks. 1831 
VIII. *34 An Act of the Senate made upon that occasion is 
extern t in Lampridius : . . ‘ let the Patricide be drawn, let him 
be torn in pieces in the Spoliary’. 

t Spoliate, fa. pple. Obs .— 1 [ad. L. spolidliis, 
pa. pple. of spolidre : see next.] Destitute, devoid. 

<71470 Henryson Mor. Fab., Preach. Swallow xl, This 
carle and bond of gentrice spoliate. 

Spoliate (sp0»*litfit), v. [f. L. spoliat-, ppl. 
stem of spolidre to spoil, f. spolium Spoil sb. CL 

F. spolier, Prov. and Pg. espoliar, It. spogliare.] 
Irans. To spoil or despoil ; to rob or deprive of 
something. 

sjzz-y Boyer Diet. Royal 1, Spolier , to spoliate, spoil. 

1839 John Bull 13 Apr., After having violated and spoliated 
every other coiporation in the country. 1833 Fraser's Mag. 
XL VI II. 710 Spoliating the land of our trees. 1876 Coutcmp. 
Rev. Jan. 304 Bonaparte was spoliating the Pope. 

absol. 1835 Tail’s Mar. XI. 520 The exactions of an alien 
church, which insults while it spoliates. 

Hence Spoliating ppl. a. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 321/1 The spoliating parties 
called a diet to sanction this iniquitous transaction. 1895 
Daily News 6 Nov. 8/3 The scheme of spoliation which was 
partially successful under a spoliating Government 

Spoliated, ppl. a. [f. L. spolidt-usx cf. Spo- 
liate ppl. a.] Despoiled ; taken as spoil or booty. 

18x5 Mme. D’Arblav Let. a May, In this starved, spoli- 
ated, and sleepless condition, he ai rived. 1866 Pall Mall 

G. x8 July 7 The spoliated volumes turned out to be the 
indexes for those years. 

Spoliation (spo'di^Jon). Also 5 -aoioune, 
5-0 -acio(u)n, 6 -afcioun. [ad. L. spoliatio, n. of 
action from spolidre (see Spoliate v.), or a. F. 
spoliation (16th cent.).] 

L The action of spoliating, despoiling, pillaging, 
or plundering ; seizure of goods or property by 
violent means; depredation, robbery. Also, the 
condition of being despoiled or pillaged. 

c *400 Beryn 1600 pere nys within our shippis no J>ing of 
spoliacioun, But all trewe marchaundise. Ibid. 2979 What 
nedith ..to make such aray ? Sith wee been pese-marchantis, 
& vse no spoliacioune. 1478 Acta Dotnin. Cone, 3/x pe 
accioun . . anent pe spoliacioun of certane gudes pundit and 
takin be paim. 1503 in Littlejohn Aberd . Sheriff Grt, (1904) 
47 Patrick.. perse wit thir personas., for the Spoliacioun of 
xviii** boil is of atis. 1366 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 481 
The manifest piracie and depredatiouncommittitbe certane 
Scottismen in the pilleing and spoliatioun of thair schippis 
and gudis. 

1800 Colquhoun Comm. Thames viii. 267 These guards 
secure the Revenue of the State from waste and spoliation. 
183* tr. Sismondt's Hal. Rep. xii. 277. He brought Rome 
into a state of poverty and spoliation hitherto unexampled. 
1889 Jessopp Cowing of Friars vi. 285 A very large propor- 
tion of the endowments,. came from the spoliation of the 
parochial clergy. 

b. transf. (See quot.) 

X767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I.233 Robbing the blood too 
much of its density or red globules, . . by some Physicians, is 
very significantly called, spoliation. 

o. An act or instance of despoiling or plunder- 
ing; a robbery; an exaction of a spoliatory nature. 

x8oo Weems Life Washington (1877) *78 But [they] still 
continued their spoliations. 1843 J. W. Croker in C. 
Papers (1884) II. 421, I believe that there was a more 
extensive spoliation of papers than we imagined. 1833 
Kingsley Hypatia. Fief, p, ix, It substituted a fixed and 
regular spoliation for the fortuitous and arbitrary miseries 
of savage warfare. 

2 . Eccl. A writ or suit brought by one incum- 
bent against another holding the same benefice by 
an illegal or questionable title (see later quots.). 

1498-9 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 133 The best remedy 
for your incumbent was. ,tq have a spoliacion in the spirit- 
ual! court agaynst the preyst that now occupyeth, because 
he is one disturber. *007 Cowell Inttrpr, } Spoliation is a 
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writ, that »yetb for an incumbent, against another incum- 
bent, in case where the right of patronage commeth not in 
debate, 2767 Burn Eccl, Law III. 342 The same law is, 
where one telleth the patron that his clerk Js dead; where- 
upon he presents another ; there the first incumbent. -may 
have a spoliation against the other. 

b. The action on the part of one incumbent of 
depriving another of the emoluments of a benefice. 

1736 Ayliffe Par ergon 117 A Benefice is said to be vacant 
de Facto, and not de Jure, when the Possession thereof is 
lost by Spoliation or Intrusion. 1768 Blackstone Comm. 
III. 111. vn. 91 Spoliation is an injury done by one clerk or 
incumbent to another, in taking the fruits of his benefice 
without any right thereunto, but under a pretended title. 

3 . Law. The action of destroying a document, 
or of injuring or tampering with it in such a way 
as to destroy its value as evidence. 

173a Mbs. Delany Autobiogr. $ Corr. (1861) III. x88 My 
Lord Chancellor, .has acquitted D.D. of all guilt of spolia- 
tion, but not of the consequences that may attend the 
destroying or loss of the deed. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word - 
bis. 644 Spoliation of a Ship's Papers. An act which, by the 
maritime law of every court in Europe, not only excludes 
further proof, but does, per se. Infer condemnation. 

4 . The action of spoiling, damaging, or injnring. 

2867 J . Hogg Microsc. (ed. 6) 1. iii. 220 The structure of 

many creatures is so delicate, as to require the very greatest 
care to prevent mutilation, and the consequent spoliation of 
the specimen. 

Spoliative (sp<Mi#iv), a. [f. L. spoliate ppl. 
stem of spoliare to spoil, or a. F. spoliative : see 
Spoliate v. and -ivb,] 

1 . Spoliatory, rare -l . 

1873 Contemp. Rev. XXV. 190 Political economists, .have 
met all practical inferences of a subversive or spoliative 
tendency by [etc.]. 

2 . Med. Having the effect of seriously diminish- 
ing the amount of the blood. 

1876 Baktholow Mat. Med. (18) 9) 466 This is a power- 
fully spoliative and depressing emetic. 1898 P. MansoN 
'Prop. Diseases x. 293 There was a time when, under a 
spoliative treatment,, by bleeding and calomel, dysentery 
proved a very fatal disease indeed. 

Spoliator (sp<?u ■li# l tsi). [a. L. Spoliator , agent- 
n. from spoliare (see Spoliate ».), or ad. F. spoli- 
ateur (16th c.).] One who commits spoliation or 
robbery; a pillager, plunderer a spoiler. 

1831 Examiner 693/2 The spoliators were gaining admit- 
tance to the house. 1843 Petrie Eccl. Archit. Irel. 370 It 
might be, that a successful spoliator thus deprived the pos- 
sessors of the means of future defence. 1875 Helps Soc. 
Press, iv. 61 The spoliators (such I must call them) would 
probably be deficient in those powers of imagination which 
. .would teach men that [etc.]. 


Spoliatory (spd“liatari), a. [f. L. spolidt-, 

8 pi. stem of spoliare (see Spoliate v.) + -ony 2 ]. 

i the nature of, characterized by, spoliation or 
robbery; pillaging, plundering. 

- 1790 Burke Corr. (4844) III. 143 If I were to adopt the 
plan of a spoliatory reformation. 18x3 J. C. Hobhouse 
Journey (ed. a) 290 The spoliatory taste of some amateurs. 
*837 J. Raine Mem. J. Hodgson I. 60 It was dissolved by 
the first spoliatory statute. 1695 Daily Tel. 6 Mar. 7/1 To 
defend themselves. -against spoliatory attack. 

Spolt, dial. var. Spali a., brittle. Spolijie, 
obs. var. Spulyib. Spome, obs. var. Spume si. 
Span, obs. form of Spoon si. 
f Spoil, ®. Obs . rare. In 6 spone, spoyn. 
[f. spon Spoon si. or MLG. spin : cf. G. spdnen 
in the same sense.] trans. To secure (wine) from 
waste by tightening the cask with chips of wood. 

134* Rutland MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) IV. 31a Gaskyn 
wyne .for spoynyng the same wine jd. 1374 in Rep. MSS. 
Ld. Middleton (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 448 Foruj.hh. [*=hogs- 
heads] of clarred wyne, xij li. xvr.;..sponenge the wyne, 
vj d. 

t Spoilage. Obs. rare. [Cf. prec.} The 
operation of tightening a wine-cask with chips. 

13*6 in Househ. Ord. (1790) 193 Item, Cellaridge, Cranage, 
Sponage, Romage, and Carriage of Wine, £ 100 of. 0 d. 1576 
in Nichols Progr. Jos. I (1828) II. 48 la cellaring, carriage, 
cowperage, cranage and sponage of wine. 

Sponcmg, variant of Sponson. 

+ Spond, si. Obs .— 1 [ad. L. sponda.} A bed 
or couch. 


1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 196 She lay upon a spond covered 
withhold tissue, under a canopy of state. 

+ Spondj v. Ois .- 1 [f. L. spond-ere to bind or 
promise.] trans. To promise or pledge. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4 P. 369 A time, .of Labour and 
Travel, whereby they approve themselves what their Parents 
only Sponded for them. 

Spondaic (spf>nd£*ik), a. and si. Also 8 -aick, 
[ad. F. spondaique (i6thc. ; «It. spondaico, Sp. 
and Pg. espondaico ), or L. spondaic-us (see Spon- 
DIAC a.). ^ Cf. G. spondiiischl\ 

A. adj. 1 . Of verses (or parts of these) : a. 
Composed of spondees, b. Having a spondee in 
positions where a different foot is normal ; esp. of 
hexameters, having a spondee in the fifth foot. 

1722-7 Boyer Diet. Royal 1, Spondaiquty. . a spondaick 
Verse. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Spondee , There are also 
boondee or Spondaic Verses ; that is, Verses composed 
wholly of Spondees, or at least that end with Two Spondees, 
•1789 M, Madan tr. Persius (2795) 34 note, The end of this 
•verse is spondaic. *797 Encycl Brit. (ed. 3) XV. 254/2 An 
Hexameter line., when regular and not spondaic.. never has 
fewer than thirteen [syllables]. 1847 Prec, Philol, See. III. 


103 The same argument may be drawn from the construction 
of spondaic anapastic verses. x86x Palsy Aeschylus (ed. 2) 
Persians 32 note. On the spondaic termination see Suppl. 7. 

2 . Characterized by a spondee or spondees. 

1751 Johnson Rambler No. 94 v 10 This at least was the 

power of the spondaick and dactylick harmony. 1773 Mel- 
moth tr. Cicero, Old Age 193 A certain piece of musick 
composed in solemn spondaic measures. 1824 !* Murray 
Eng. Grant, (ed. 5) I. 383 The Trochaic, Iambic, or Spon- 
daic [movement]. 1869 Freeman Norm. Couq. (1875) III. 
225, I do not know the meaning of this strange epithet and 
spondaic cadence. 

3 . Of words : Consisting of two long syllables. 

a 1849 Poe Longf, etc. Wks. 1864 III. 364 Our spondees, 

or, we should say, our spondaic words are rare. 

B. si. A spondaic foot or line. 

1839 T. Mitchell Arid op h.. Frogs 357 note, On the ana- 
paestic spondaics which follow, see Hermann. 

t Spondaical, a- Obs .- 1 [f. as prec. + -AL.] 
s=next. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 1. xlvi. 149 A solemne, grave, severe, 
and spondaicall kinde of musike. 

Spon.de -an, a. rare. [f. L. sponde-us (see 
next) + -an.] Of music : Characterized by or con- 
sisting of spondees. 

1776 Burney Hist. Mus. I. 35 The first of these [enhar- 
monic melodies] they reckon to have been the nome or 
melody called Spondean. c 1800 R. Cumberland J. De Lan- 
caster (1809) 2 . 287 By the simple recitation of the spondean 
hymn. 

Spondee (spp’ndf). Also 4, 6-7 sponde, 6 
-ie, spondee, 7 -see. [ad. L. sponde-us, incorrectly 
spondae-us (sc. pes), ad. Gr. oirovSetos, f. avovlr\ 
solemn drink-offering; or a. F. spondie (—It. 
spondeo, Sp. and Pg, espondeo).] 

1 . Pros. A metrical foot consisting of two long 
syllables. Also attrib. 

o. a 1390 Wycliffite Bible, Job Prol., Vers of sixe feet, 
rennende with dactile and sponde feet. 1567 Drant Horace, 
Ef. Aviij, In the fourth roume and seconde roume Iambus 
still hath bene. In Ennius or Accius, Spondie is seldom 
seene. 1306 J. Davies Orchestra lxvi, Yet all the feete.. 
Are onely Spondeis, solemne, graue, and sloe. 1670 Eachard 
Cent. Clergy 13 Upon the first scanning, he knows a sponde 
from a dactyl. 1746 Francis tr. Horace , Art of Poetry 2 39 
note, Horace blames Ennius and Accius.. for making their 
Verses hard and heavy by ill-placing the Spondees. 1771 
Mackenzie Man Feel, xx, It is a spondee, and I will main- 
tain it 1 1835 T. Mitchell Aristoph., Acham. 371 note, 
Originally, this kind of address was composed in pure ana- 
paests, without any mixture of spondees or dactyls. x888 
Cent. Mag. Man 671/2 Jerry made a spondee of Frank’s 
name [sc. Mallard], 

J 3 . 1386 W. Webbk Eng. PoeMe (Arb.) 81 Thys verse con- 
sisted! of these fiue feete, one Chore, one spondae, one dactyl, 
and two Choreis. 1603 HotLANn Plutarch's Mor. 1233 Those 
which were endited to the praise of Mars and Minerva, and 
with Spondaees, x 666 Dryden A mi. Mirab., Let. Howard, 
The quantity of every syllable, which they might vary with 
Spondaees or Dactiles. 

2 . Mus. (See quots.) 

x86x J. S. Adams j"ooo Mus. Terms 94 Spondee, a musical 
foot consisting of two long notes, accented thus - -. 2873 
Stainer & Barrett Did. Mus. Terms, Spondee, a musical 
foot consisting of two long syllables. 

t Spoudence. Obs - 1 [f. L. spond-ere to pro- 
mise : see -ends.] A pledge or promise. 

1657 Burton's Diary (1828) 1 . 412 These are the spondences 
and undertakings of the Parliament. 

II Spondeus. Obs. Also -®us. FI. spondei, 
-eei. [L.] = Spondee. Also attrib. 

1367 Drant Horace, A rt Poet. A viij b, The stade Spondeus 
foote. 1386 W . W ebbe Eng. Poetne (Arb.) 80 The two first 
feete, eyther Dactyli or Spondasi indifferent. 1589 Putten- 
ham Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 120 This makes a good Dactill and 
a good spondeus. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Morals 1252 
These were the beginnings of the enharmonique Musicke ; 
For first of them they put a Spondaeus. 1704 T. Harris Lex. 
Techn. I, Spondeus, is the Foot of a Latin Verse, consisting 
of two Syllables, and both of ’em long, as Ingens. 

+ Spondiac, a. Obs. rare. Also 7 spondeiak. 
[ad. L. spondiac-us (less correctly spondaic-us), ad. 
Gr. airovSeianbs.] = Spondaic a. 

*389 Puttenham Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 129 Which words serue 
well to make the verse all spondiacke or iambicke. 1603 
Holland Plutarch's Morals 1254 In song they seemed 
not. .proper and fit for the Spondeiak kinde. 

t Spondiasm. Obs. rare. [ad. Gr. ffirovSu- 
acft-os, f. <T7rov8s?os Spondbe.] In ancient Greek 
music : (see quot. 1801). 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Morals 1232 Unlesse a man 
having an eie unto a vehement Spondiasme, will conjecture 
..the same to be a kinde of Diatonos. 2802 Busby Diet. 
M us. , Spondiasm, an alteration in the harmonic genus by 
which a chord was elevated three dieses above its ordinary 
pitch, so that the spondiasm was precisely the opposite of 
the eclysis. 

Spondulicks (sppndiiHiks). slang. Orig. U.S. 
Also -ics, -ixj spondoolic(k)s, *ix. [Of fanci- 
ful formation.] Money, cask. 

1837 in R. H. Thornton Amer. Gloss. (1012), He lost.. All 
the mass and all the needful. All the sponaulix and buttons. 
2863 Ibid., Those ordering job work should come down with 
the spondulicks as soon as the work is done. 1896 J. H. 
Bloomfield Cuban Exptd. 20 As long as the Cubans can 
raise the spondulix, they'll get plenty of people to fit out 
expeditions for them. 1899 T. M. Ellis 3 Cat's-eye Rings 
32 Oh, I shall pull in the spondulicks, . . I tell you. 
Spondyl(e. Now rare. Forms : o. 5- spon- 
dyle, 5-7 -dile, 8-9 sphondyle. 0. 6- spondyl, 
6-7 -dyll, 6 -dylle, 6-7 -dille, 7-dil(l, 7, 5-7 
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spondel, 6 -dele, -delle, 7 spondie. [a. F. 
spondyle , f spondile, - ille ( = Sp. espondil, Pg. 
espomyl, It. spondillo), or ad. L. spondylus, sphon- 
dylus, ad. Gr. an-, atpovSvKos. Cf. Spondylus.] 
+1. One or other of the joints of the spine ; a 


vertebra. Obs. 

a. c X400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 146 Bitwene J?e firste spondile 
& ]>e secunde. Ibid. (Addit. MS. 12056), The firste spondyle 
ys y-bounden to be secunde, 1541 R. Copland Guydon's 
Quest. Chirurg, E ij. It descendeth by the spondyles vnto 
the ende of the backe. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 237 The 
first spondyle or turning joint in the chine of a Dragon. 
1653 Urquhart Rabelais j. xxvii, To others again he un- 
joynted the spondyles or knuckles of the neck. 

J 3 . *541 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. D iv b. 
Through the myddes of the spondylles or lydge bones tyll 
vnto the ende of the backe. 1347 Boorde Bren. Health x, 
xo b, A senowe the whyche doth growe out of the myddle of 
the spondyls. 2390 Barrough Meth. Phyrick x. xvii. (1639) 
28 It is good also to annoint the first and second Sponaill 
in the neck. 1637 B, Jonson Sad Shepherd n. vii, A kind 
of rack Runs downe along the Spondyfis of his back. 1667 
Loud. Gaz. No. 159/4 A great shot..entring the spondilles 
of his back, 

y. c 2400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 146 In Jjo necke J«r ben .vij, 
spondelis, )>at is to seie whirlboonys. 1548-77 V icary A fiat. 
vi. (1888) 43 The Spondelles of the necke be seuen. 2607 
Walkington Opt. Glass ieo The spondles or ioynts of the 
backe.bone. 2615 Crooke Body of Man 113 It hath his 
beginning at the first spondie of the lovnes. 1630 Bulwer 
Anthropomet. 194 Being pliant, [it] easily permits the Spon- 
deis to slip awry inwaids. 

+ b. transf. A formation like a vertebra. Obs. 

1658 Rowland tr. Moufet's Theat. Ins. 937 The thhd spe. 
cies hath four wings j. . in the tail there are five red spondils. 
f 2 . A joint of a wheel, vessel, etc. Obs. 

1650 Charlcton Paradoxes 40 You may rejoyne, that., 
there succeeds a participation of the substance of the Load- 
stone in the porosities . . of the steel, or spondils of the glasse. 
2660 Jer. Taylor Ductor'Ep. Ded., That every spondyl of 
the wheels may maik out those vertues which we are then to 
exercise. 266a J. Chandler Van Helmont's Oriat. 217 The 
Sea salt.. doth stick fast to the spondils or chinks of the 
vessels. 

3 . Zool. = Spondylus. 


x668 Wilkins Real Char. 130 Exanguious Testaceous 
Animals... 4. Oyster. Spondyl. 2776 Mendes da Costa 
Elem. Conch. 248 The spondyles are most generally eared 
shells with unequal valves, rude or uncouth in shape. 1833 
Kirby Hab. <$• Inst. Anim. I. viii. 236 Lamarck.. observes 
that the Spondyls have the margin of the mantle furnished 
with two rows of tentacutar threads. 2834 Badham Halieut. 
42 Such a pond, too, is the best nidus for..balani, and 
sphondyles. 

■f 4 . Some kind of fossil. Obs.~ l 

1708 Phil. Trans. XXVI. 78 Ichthyospondylus, The Spon- 
dyl, or Fairy Salt-seller. 

Spondyli'tis. Path. Also -ilitis. [mod.L., 
f. L. spondyl-us Spondyl(e + -ms. So F. spondyl- 
ite.] Inflammation of the vertebral column. 

1849 Craig, Spondilitis, 2839 in Mayne Expos. Lex, 1897 
Alloutt's Syst. Med. III. 63 Stiff neck due to diseases of the 
cervical spine, such as caries and. .rheumatoid spondylitis. 

Sponaylo- (spp-ndib), comb, form of Gr. oirbu- 
SuXo-s or L. spondyl-us vertebra, occurring in a few 
recent terms, chiefly Path., in the sense ‘ of or 
pertaining to, connected with, the spine as spon- 
dylocace, -dynia, -pyosis, -tomy. 

1850 Mayne Expos. Lex. 1294/1. 

II Spondylus (spp-ndiLus). Zool. PI. spon- 
dylf. [L. : see Spondyl(e.] One or other of 
the species of bivalves belonging to the genus 
Spondylus , characterized by foliaceous spines. 

x6oi Holland Pliny II. 446 The fish likewise called 
Spondylus, is said to rid away the tertian ague. 1733 
Chambers' Cycl. SuppL, Spondylus,. .a kind of oister of an 
oblong and umbonated form, of which there are several 
species. 2777 Pennant Brit. Zool. (ed. 4) IV. 58 Spondyti, 
a sort of Bivalve, with strong hinges, found in the Mediter- 
ranean sea. 2835-6 Todd’s Cycl. Anat. 1 . 122/2 The an- 
nexed figure of the organs of the spondylus. 1840 Cuvier's 
Anim. Kingd. 372 The Spondyli are eaten like Oysters. 2883 
Lady Brassey The 7 'rades 1 60 One large cabinet, - includes 
many interesting specimens, especially of the various kinds 
of spondylus. 

Spone, obs. pa. pple. Spin v. ; obs. f. Spoon sb. 

f Spone, v. Sc. Obs .- 1 [Aphetic form of Dis- 
pone v .] trans. To spend. 

2436 Burgh Rec. Peebles (187a) 116 To geyf hym a sufiand 
lewyn, and the Iayf be sponyt on the plas qwar mast ned is. 

Spong. Now dial. [var. of Spang jv 5 . 3 ] 

1 . A long narrow piece or strip ( of ground or 
land). 

2630 Fuller Pisgah 11, ix. 283 Shiloh succeeds (in a nar- 
row southern spong of this Tribe). Ibid. iv. ii. 22 A spong 
of ground somewhat nigh a thousand miles,. .and not bear- 
ing a proportionable breadth, a 2800- in dialect glossaries 
(E. Anglia, Leic., Northampt,). 

t 2 . (See quot.) Obs .— 1 

x8ix MissL. M. HawkIns Ctess & Gertr. II. 103 A labor- 
ing man gave notice that he was going to drive the tumbril 
(two-wheeled cart) to the spong (drift-way for cattle). 

Sponge (spsndg), sb 1 Forms : a. 1- sponge 
(3 sptrnge). 0 . (Chiefly north, and Sc.) 4-7 
spounge, 5 spoungge, spwnge, 5 -6 spownge, 
6 spoung, 6, 9 spoonge. 7. 6-p sptrnge, 7 
apuadge. [OE. sponge (acc. -ean) and spunge 
(spiunge), ad. L. spongia, spongea , a. Gr. 0-^07710, 
later derivative form of o-nSyyos sponge. -In other 
Teutonic languages the word appears as OS. spun- 
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sia, MDu. spongie, sponge , sponse (WFlem. spon- 
sie, Du. spans, WFxis. spons, spouns ), and in the 
Romanic group as OF. esponge ( 16 th cent, in 
Littre), F. sponge, Sp. and Pg. esponja , It. spugna. 

OE. had also the more popular and older form spynge, 
spinge.] 

L L The soft, light, porous, and easily com- 
pressible framework which remains after the living 
matter has been removed from various species of 
porifers (see 3 ), characterized by readily absorb- 
ing fluids and yielding them on pressure, and 
much used in bathing, cleansing surfaces, etc. 

In older Sc. use (see / 3 ) app. also ‘ a brush '. 

a. 01000 Ago. Gosp. Matt, xxvii. 48 Da hrsedlice am 
an heora & genam ane spongean [cn6o aenne sponger/], 
& fylde hfe mid ecede. 01160 Hatton Gosp. Mk, xv. $6 
pa am hyre an & fylde ane spunge mid eisile. a 1225 Ancr. 
R. 262 Nes his pitaunce o rode bute a sponge of galle. 1387 
Trevisa Higdon (Rolls) 1 . 185 Sponges i-watred and i-holde 
at hir nostrflles. 011425 tr. Arderne s Treat. Fistula . , etc. 
26 In be moinyng be it clensed with hote watre and n sponge. 
1497 Naval Acc. Hen . VII (1806) 88 Sponges grete ij and 
small xxvj. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 44 Than washe your 
shepe there-with, with a sponge orapece of an olde mantell. 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidane s Comm. 204 b, The Crosse, . . Nayles, 
Sponge, launce, Crowne of thorne, 1625 N. Carpenter 
Geogr. Del. n, v. (1635) 68 Others againe . . suppose the earth to 
bee like a sponge to drinke vp the water. 1676 L'Estrange 
Seneca sMor,, A ngerx.11. (1696)423 He., caus’d their Mouths 
to be stopt with Sponges 180 oMeii. yrnl. III. 5561 I have 
constantly recommended cold vinegar.. to be applied.. by 
means of a sponge. 1863 Ansted Ionian Isl. 25s A con- 
siderable fishery for fine sponges, of which many, fully equal 
to fine Turkey sponges, come into the market. 1876 Harley 
Royle's Mat. Med. 783 The' Sponge is imported from the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea. 

ft. 1388 Wyclif Mark xv. 36 And oon ranne, and fillide 
a spounge with vynegre. r 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) iii. g 
[pai] held to baire noses spoungez moisted with water. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 356/1 A Spoungge.., spongia. 2491 Acc. La. 
High Treas. Scot. I. 188 For a spwnge to the Kingis 
clay this, ij s. 150* Ibid. II 27 Byrs spowngis for the Kingis 
bonatis, vj d. 1549 Ibid. IX. 353 Item, ane spoung send to 
Dunfermeling to his graces sone, ini s. z6xa Holy burton's 
Ledger (1867) 320 Spounges or brushes. 

y. 157a in Feuifierat RevelsQ. Etiz. (1908) 180 Forspunges 
for snopalls. 1580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 425 The Spunge is 
full of water, yet is it not seene. 1661 J. Childrey Brit. 
Bacon. 41 An earth porous like a spunge. 1726 Pope Odyss. 
xx. 189 And let the absteisive spunge the board renew. 
1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 259 To wipe it dry with 
a spunge. 

fig. 1602 How Chiise Good Wife v. ii, For her death The 
spunge of either eye Shall weep red tears. *622 Donne 
Semi. xvi. 159 Every man is but a spunge, and but a spunge 
filled with teares. 1726 Boungbroke Study Hist. vii. (1752) 
I. 265 Colbert made the most of all these advantageous cir- 
cumstances, and whilst he filled the national spunge, he 
taught his successors how to squeeze it. 

transf. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 271 With flew or wooll 
of Hares., the Grecians made spunges..to dense the eies of 
men. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v„ Pyrotechnical Spunges 
are made of the large Mushrooms or fungous Excrescences 
growing on old Oaks, Ashes, Firs, &c. 

b. As a type of something of small value. 

1671 Milton P. R. xv. 329 Collecting toys, And trifles for 
choice matters, worth a spunge. 

0 . To throw (or chuck) up the sponge, to abandon 
a contest or struggle ; to submit, give in. colloq. 

i860 Slang Diet. 224 ‘ To throw up the sponge,’ to submit, 
give over the struggle, — from the practice of throwing up 
the sponge used to cleanse the combatants’ faces, at a prize- 
fight, as a signal that the ' mill ’ is concluded. 1877 f . A. 
Trollope Life Pius • IX, II. 130 This tranquil confidence 
. .degenerated.. into inertness, acquiescence in evil, and., 
thi owing up the sponge. 1889 * R. Boldrewood ’ Robbery 
under Arms xxiv, If Tim had got this letter.. he'd have 
chucked up the sponge and cleared out for good and all. 

2. Without article : The material of which this 
is composed. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. Xin. xxviii. (Tollem. MS.), 
It is made harde and turneb in to sponge. 1683 Salmon 
Doron Med. 1. no If for Application by Spunge, ’Cloath, or 
Stuph. 1753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s.v., A pound of spunge 
on drying carefully.., will be reduced to eleven ounces. 
Ibid., Burnt spunge is much recommended as a sweetner 
of the blood. 1813 T, Thomson Led. Inflam. 345 The tent 
was formed of prepared sponge. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Editc. 
I. 382/2 Inferior sponge, with a large-holed texture, called 
horse sponge. 

transf. 1875 Knight Diet, Meek. 2286/1 Artificial sponge 
is made of caoutchouc [etc.]. 

3 . Zool. One or other of various species of aquatic 
(chiefly marine) animals (or colony of animals) of 
a low order belonging to the group Poriferct , 
characterized by a tough elastic skeleton of inter- 
laced fibres. 

1538 Elyot, Achilleum, a sponge, whiche is verye softe, 
and hath smalle holes. 1552 Ibid., Cystioliihi, certayne 
stones, whiche growe in spunges, holsome against diseases 
of the bladder. *633 G. Herbert Temple, Providence xxxiv, 
Frogs marry fish and flesh ; bats, bird and beast ; Sponges, 
non-sense and sense. 1651 Jer. Taylor Course Serm. 1. 4 
We are no more such really, then Mandrakes are Men, or 
Spunges are living creatures. *725 Family Diet, s.v.. The 
Ancients would have a Spunge to be Zoophite. Ibid., 
There are two sorts of Spunges, the Male ..ana the Female. 
X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) I. 289 Here are seen the 
madrepores, the sponges, mosses, sea mushrooms, and 
other marine productions. 1834 M°Murthie Cuvier's Anim. 
Kingd. ix It is a kind of sponge, which has the same form 
as the body. *857 Livingstone Trav, xiv. 249 Around the 
reeds . .we see fresh-water sponges. 1884 Goode Nat. Hist. 
Aquat.Amm . 843 Nearly all Sponges possess a skeleton or 
the rudiments of one. 


b. With distinguishing terns, denoting various 
species of these. 

Glass-rope sponge , glass-sponge \ see Glass sb. 1 16. 
x68x Grew Musseum n. v. ii, 251 The Hollow Cylindrick 
or Pipe-Sponge. 1753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s.v., o. The 
branched river-spunge. 10. The haiiy spunge. 11. The sail 
spunge [etc.]. xqgqEncycl. Brit, (ed.3) XVIl. 708 Branched 
sponge j.. cock's comb sponge {..tow-sponge [etc.]. i86x 
Holme tr. Moquin-Tandon n. in iL8g Fine Syrian Sponge. 

. . Fine Archipelago Sponge. . . White Sponge of Syria, called 
also Venetian Sponge. 1883 Addkrlky Fisheries Bahamas 
49 The finest type of all, the Levant toilet or Turkish cup- 
sponge ( Spongia officinalis). 

fo. Sponge of the river\ (seequot.). Obs. 

x6xx Cotgr., Esponge cPeau douce, a certaine hearbe, that 
fiotes on riuers, and is called, Spunge of the riuer. 

4. A moistened piece of the above substance 
(sense 1 ) as used for wiping a surface in order to 
obliterate writing, etc. Also in fig. context. 

1555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 196 The leaues, wheron they 
wryte with any sharpe instrument, and blotte the same 
againe with a spunge or sum suche other thynge. 1591 
Spenser Rums Time 361 Great ones.., Of whome no word 
we heare, nor signe now see, But as things wipt out with 
a sponge to peiishe. 1644 Sir E. Dering Prop. Sacr. c iiij b, 
Clavis Mystica under-went a great deal of Spunge. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 2x6 The hand-writing against 
us is not blotted out, yet.. we have a sponge given us to 
wipe it away ourselves. 1865 Miss Braddon Only a Clod 
iv, Do you think two years' absence won't act as a sponge, 
and wipe my image out of her thoughts. 1867 Goldw. 
Smith 3 Eng. Statesm. (1882) 212 No great nature ever 
passes a sponge over its former self. 

Tb. fig. That which blots out of existence, wipes 
out of memory, effaces, etc. 

1558 Bp. Watson Sev. Sacram. xviii. 117 Daylye con- 
fession., is., a sponge to wype awaye the fylthynesse of 
oure synnes. 1657 Trapp Comm. Ezra ix. 7 Confession, . 
is that happy Spunge, that wipeth out all the blottes and 
blurres of our lives. 1748 Geodes Composit. Antients 268 
Fear, grief, pain, and desire, me the most effectual spunges. 
*799 Han. More Fern. Editc. (ed. 4) I. 36 Which fits of 
charity are made the sponge of every sin, and the substitute 
of every virtue. 

e. A method of cancelling or wiping off debts 
without payment. 

17x7 {title), Fair Payment no Spunge: or, some Considera- 
tions on the Unreasonableness of Refusing to Receive back 
Money Lent on Publick Securities. 1753 Hanway Trav. 1. 
vii. (1762) II. 40 We have an example in France, .of a large 
national debt being paid with a sponge. 1787 Bentham 
Def. Usury xii. 124 A spunge. .is the only needful and only 
availing remedy. 1803 Cobbett in Pol. Reg. (1817) 8 Feb. 
176 Your tax upon the funds, or.. that admirable sponge 
which you are now about to apply to one twentieth part of 
the debt. 

5. A kind of mop or swab for cleansing a cannon- 
bore after firing. 

<1x625 Nomencl. Navalis (MS. Had. 2301) s.v., The 
spunge of a peece of Ordnaunce is that which makes it 
cleane ; they are comonlie Sheepeskins putt at the ende of 
a Staff e. 1627 Cart. Smith Seaman's Gram. xiv. 66 A 
Spunge is such another staffe, with a peece of a Lambe 
skin at the end. ., to thrust vp and downe the Peece. x66g 
Sturm y Mariner's Meg. v. xiu 45 A Gunner. . ought to have 
in readiness. .Sheep-skins to make Spunges. 1769 Falconer 
Did. Marine S.v, Cannon , In the land-service, the handle 
of the spunge is nothing else than a long wooden staff. 1846 
A. Young Naut. Diet. 29a For a long gun, the sponge and 
rammer are fixed each on a separate staff. 1884 * H. Col- 
lingwood ’ (W. J. C. Lancaster) Under Meteor Flag 40 A 
sponge was thrust out of one of the upper deck ports, catch* 
ing him iu the face. 

II. 6 . f a - The fibrous matted root of aspara- 
gus shoots. Obs. 

c X440 Pallad. on Husb. tv. 253 This seedis [of asparagus] 
wol connect intil oon roote, This calle a sponge. 1563 Hyll 
Art Garden. (1593) 58 The small rootes will be so folded and 
tyed one to an other, that they will seeme to be fastned 
and ioyned togither in one, and this is named of the ancient 
Gardner, a Spunge. X577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. n. 
(1586) 54 The rootes haue sundry long threeds, which they 
call the Spoonge. 

b. A spongy gall or excrescence on rose-bushes; 

ssBbdeguab a, 

1608 Topsell Serpents 97 A certaine little Worme which is 
found in the sponge of the Dogge-bryer (called of the Physi- 
tions Bedeguar). x6g8 Phil. Trans. XX. 464 In brief, it is 
nothing else but the Sponge of the Dogs Rose, called by 
some Bedeguar. z86x Hulme tr. Moquin-Tandon, n. m. v. 
153 Bedeguaxs— commonly called ‘Soft Apples' or * Vege- 
table Sponges ’. 

c. Something having the appearance or con- 
sistency of a sponge. 

1683 K. Digby Chym. Seer, vz The 0 and $ will be pre- 
cipitated indistinguishible, in the form of a black Spunge. 
1893 F. F. Moore Gray Eye or So xxvii. Sitting for five or 
six hours on gigantic sponges (damp) of heather. 

d. The soft fermenting dough of which bread is 
made. Freq. in the phr. to set (or lay) the sponge. 

1822 Imison's Set. Art II. 152 This is called setting the 
sponge. 1830 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. I. 355 To this 
strained matter, one half of the whole quantity of flour is 
to be added, and well worked up with the hands so as to 
form sponge. *857 Miller Elan. Chem., Org. 113 The 
mass swells up, or, as the baker terms it, the sponge rises. 
1896 T. Hardy Jude v. iii, He was obliged to go to bed at 
night immediately after laying the sponge. 

e. A stretch of ground of a swampy nature. 

1856 Olmsted Slave States 157, I am aware of but a 

single attempt, as yet, to cultivate the sponge or true swamp 
soil. i8eo Contempt. Rev. Jan. 137 The ‘great sponge’* 
from which the Zambesi and the Congo draw their remote 
supplies. 1901 Q. Rev. July 22 It has been conjectured 


that some of these sponges may be fed by the waters of the 
Victoria Nyanza. 

f. techn. Metal in a porous or sponge-like form, 
tisu. obtained by reduction without fusion. 

1861 Sir W. Fairbairn Iron 176 M. Chenot makes steel 
direct from the ore by converting it into a substance he calls 
sponge , in a peculiarly constructed furnace. 1877 Raymond 
Statist, Mines <j- Mining 389 To remove the silver sponge, 
which falls to the bottom and is taken out. This sponge is 
very light. 1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl. 844 The sponge 
. .is plunged in a bath of resin, tar, or some fatty matter. 

1 7. An open-work coat of mail. Obs.~~ l 
x6oo Holland Livy ix. xl. 344 Their brest and stomack 
was fenced with spounges, the left leg armed with a good 
greeue. 

in. fig. 8. An immoderate drinker; a soaker, 
1596 Shahs. Merck. V. 1. ii. 108, I will doe any thing 
Nerrissa ere I will be married to a spunge. 1693 Bowles in 
Drydtn's Juvenal v. 34 For him is kept a Liquor more 
Divine, You Spunges must be drunk with Lees of Wine. 
1708 Brit. Apollo No. 73. 2/2 For ever too th’ Amphibious 
Spunge does drink. 1785 Grose Did. Vulgar T., Spunge, 
a thirsty fellow, a great drinker. 1887 Henley Villon's 
Good-night 3 You spunges miking round the pubs. 

9. One who or that which absorbs, drains, or 
sucks up, in a sponge-like manner. 

In various passages of Elizabethan writers the exact sense 
of the word is not quite clear. 

X603 J. Davies (Heref.) Microcosmos Wks. (Grosart) I. 
63/1 These senslesse spunges of Improbity Are full of plea- 
sure, but it is vnrlght. 1607 Walkington Opt. Glass xii. 
(1664) 130 We count a Melancholick man the very Spunge 
of all sad Humors. 1677 Otway Cheats of Scapitt a, i, Do 
ye not see every Day how the Spunges [rc. the lawyers] 
suck poor Clients. 1755 Young Centaur iii. Wks. 1757 IV. 
x68 Our thirsty spunges of sensuality, who suck up every 
drop of it. 1892 O. W. Holmes Over Teacups viii. 181 The 
muscles are great sponges that suck up and make use of 
large quantities of blood. 1893 Saltus Madam Sapphira 
'ui9 After hours of that sponge for thought [sc. fatigue] 
which the saddle alone supplies. 

Tt». spec. One who or that which appropriates or 
absorbs material or other advantages, wealth, etc. 

x6oi Sir W. Cornwallis Ess. xl. Cciv, This spunge 
sucketh dry the commerce of societies. 1602 Shahs. Ham. 
iv. ii. 12 Rosin. Take you me for a Spundge, my Lord ! 
Ham. I sir, that sokes vp the Kings Countenances, his 
Rewards, his Authorities. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. 
§ X62 Ireland, which had been a Spunge to draw.. all that 
could be got from England. 

o. A person, etc., of this kind as a source from 
which something may be recovered or extracted. 

X602 Shahs. Ham. iv. ii. 22 It is but squeezing you, and 
Spundge you shall be dry againe. <11618 Raleigh Prerog. 
Pari. 9 The people,.. when they saw hee had squeased 
those spunges of the Common-wealth,.. willingly yeelded 
to giue him satisfaction, c 1670 Hobbes Dial. Com. Laws 
(1681) 156 Empson and Dudley were no Favourites of Hen. 
the 7th, but Spunges, which King Hen. the 8th did well 
squeeze. 1722-7 Boyer Did. Royal 1, Presser Viponge, 
. .to squeeze the Spunge, to make one refund. X779 Earl 
Carlisle in Jesse Selwyn Contemp. (1844) IV. 256 He is a 
sponge full of knowledge, which you may squeeze at your 
leisure. 

d. An object of extortion ; a source of profit or 
pecuniary advantage. 

1625 Porch as Pilgrims II. 1480 Which make Merchants 
to conceale their Riches lest they should be made Spunges. 
1630 Brathwait Eng. Gentlem. (1641) 31 Another not so 
proud as covetous : . . such an one makes all h is inferiours his 
sponges. 1781 Cowpf-r Expost. 53 1 Thy monarchs . . in dis- 
tress Found thee a goodly sponge for Power to press. x8ax 
Examiner 744/1 Ireland has been made all along a sponge 
for sinecurists, a field for jobbers. 1835 James Gipsy ii, I 
will be no sponge to be squeezed for any man’s pleasure. 

10. One who meanly lives at the expense of 
others ; a parasite, a sponger. 

2838 Stephens Trav. Turkey 36 As I could only contribute 
[to the meal] a couple of rolls of bread,.. I am inclined to 
think that he considered me rather a sponge. 1866 Whipple 
Character <5- Charad. Men 22 That large . . class of our 
fellow-citizens who are commonly included in the genus 
‘ sponge ’. 1883 H. Drummond Nat. Law inSpir. W. 350 
All social sponges ; all satellites of the court ; all beggars of 
th e ma rket-place. 

IV. attrib. and Comb. 11. a. Attrib. in various 
uses, as sponge-bag, - bank , -basin, - bath , -bed, etc. 

The number of such combs, in recent use is very large, 
chiefly in the senses ‘foiming part of* found in, sponges’, 

• producing or yielding sponges ’, ' used in fishing for 
sponges * used or intended for holding a sponge’. 

1858 Simmonds Did. Trade,* Sponge-bag, an oil-skin case 
for a toilet sponge. *885 Lady Brassey The Trades 333 
Then we went.. to see the “sponge-bank, where some of 
the finest specimens of sponge are procured. 1862 Catal. 
Intemat , JSxlub . , Brit. II. No. 5825, “Sponge basin, soap 
box. 1859 Habits of Gd. Society i. (new ed.) 106 The best 
bath for general purposes.. is a “sponge bath, 1883 in 
Adderley Fisheries Bahamas 55 The complete exhaustion 
of the *spongebeds. 1885 Lady Brassey The Trades 3x0 It 
is through this strait that many if not most of the “sponge- 
boats go, 1849 Ann. Nat. Hist, IV. 87 When living and 
isolated the “sponge-cell is polymorphous. *883 Adderley 
Fisheries Bahamas 7 A new “sponge-field was discovered 
last year. *867 Chambers's Encycl. IX. 57/a The number 
of men employed in the Ottoman “sponge-fishery is between 
4000 and 50001. r855 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 2) 28 
To this contractile substance.. he [M. Dujardin] proposed 
to give provisionally the name of Halisarca (*sponge-fiesh). 
*883 Adderley Fisheries Bahamas 53 To.. protect the 
selected 4 sponge grounds from robbery. *674 N. Fairfax 
Bulk Sehi. 128 Drilling through their pores or “spang- 
holes. Ibid, 185 Any little spungholes or crannies. 1883 
Adderley Fisheries Bahamas 6 They axe taken to Nassau 
to bp sold in the “sponge-market. 1870 H. A. Nicholson 
Man. Zool, v, 70 The so>called ‘ “sponge-particles’ or ’ sar- 
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colds 1889 Science-Gossip XXV. 230 Sometimes casts of 
the exhalant "sponge pores -were made in chalcedony over* 
laid with quartz. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 821 The 
free bleeding will be staunched by "sponge.pressure. 1878 
Huxley Physiogr. xvi. 271 A highly fossiliferous limestone 
with. ."sponge spicules. 1883 J. E. Taylor Brit . Fossils i. 
17 The various appearances of "sponge structure under the 
microscope. 1887 Encycl. Brit. XXII. 420/2 Recent sta- 
tistics as to the extent of the "sponge trade. 186a Catal. 
Internal . Exliih Bnt. II. No. 6130, "Sponge tray, soap 
boxes. 1848 Carpenter Anim. Phys. ii. 113 The class of 
Parifera. or the "Sponge tribe. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 
689/1 Within the trabecula of the "sponge-work blood cir- 
culates. 1899 A Mutt's Syst. Med. VII. 2 66 The blood- 
vessels form an expressible sponge-work. 1883 Lady 
Brassey The Trades 310 Many "sponge-yards, where the 
process of cleaning and drying spoDges is carried on, 

b. In the sense * made of sponge \ 

1839 Semple Diphtheria 248 The '•sponge-brush is moistened 
with the caustic liquid. 1849 Noad Electricity (ed, 3) 490 
A rapid series of shocks may thus be communicated.. by 
means of the "sponge directors. 1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 27/1 
Its interior may be. .cleaned by. .running "sponge-rammeis 
through the.. straight pipes. 1739 S. Sharp Treat. Surgery 
p. xxi, A piece of "Sponge-Tent, which is made by dipping 
a dry bit of Sponge m melted Wax [etc.]. 1803 Med. Jml. 
X. 490 Keeping the abscess open by means of a sponge tent. 
1876 Trans. Clinical Soc. IX. 106 Sponge-tents are to be 
used to dilate the wound. 

12. Comb. a. Parasynthetic, as sponge-coloured, 
-footed, -leaved, etc. b. With agent-nouns, as 
sponge-diver, -fisher, -maker, etc. e. With ybl. 
sbs. and ppl. adjs., as sponge-bearing, -farming, 
-fishing, etc. 

a, 1733 Chambers' Cycl, Suppl. s.v. Pine , Spunge-leaved 
Pine. 1826-7 Encycl. Metrop. (x84s)XVIII. 580 Fluviatile, 
sponge-shaped. 1843 G. Dodd Brit. Manuf. IV. 33 A very 
curious sponge-coloured slab of stalagmitic marble. 1896 
Westm. Gass. 26 Apr. 1/3 The silent sponge-footed camels. 

b. 1788 6th Rep. Dep. Kpr. Pub. Rec. n. 179 Henry Cook, 
..Spunge Maker. *838 Homans Cycl. Comm, 1731 The 
principal sponge-fishers of the Archipelago and Levant. 
1879 Cassell's 7 echn. Educ. II. 238 The sponge-divers in the 
Archipelago. 1887 Pall Mall G. 23 Feb. g/r The prisoner., 
was a sponge trimmer. 

C. 186* Miss Beaufort Egypt. Sepulchres II. 334 The 
sponge-gathering is a very lucrative business. 1875 Knight 
Diet. Meek. 2286/1 On the Barbary coast sponge-fishing is 
..actively prosecuted. 1883 J. E. Taylor Brit. Fossils i. 16 
Fossil sponge-hunting. Ibid. 23 Sponge-bearing chalk-flints, 
1887 Encycl. Brit. XXII. 428/2 The method of sponge- 
faiming. 

13. Special Combs. : sponge-biscuit, a flour- 
biscuit of a similar composition to sponge-cake; 
sponge-oloth. (see quots.) ; sponge-finger, an 
elongated form of sponge-biscuit ; sponge-glass, 
a device for discovering sponges at the bottom, of 
the sea; sponge-gold, gold as it remains after 
the silver has been removed in the process of 
‘parting’; sponge-head, the top of an artillery 
sponge-staff; sponge-hook, a hook with which 
sponges are pulled up from the sea-bottom ; 
sponge-iron, iron ore rendered light and porous 
by the removal of foreign matter; sponge-pole, 
~ next (b) ; sponge-staff, (d) the staff of an 
artillery sponge ; (6) the staff of a sponge-hook ; 
fsponge-stone (see quots.); sponge-swamp (see 
sense 6 e). 

1736 Bailey Househ. Diet. s.v. Biscuit , To make "Spunge 
Biscuit. 186a Catal. Internal Exhib ., Brit. II. No. 3643, 
Patent "sponge cloths for cleaning machinery and fire-arms. 
1876 Voylk & Stevenson Milit. Diet. 397/1 Sponge Cloth, 
a peculiar kind of cloth, moist with oil ; it is used to clean 
the screws of Armstrong guns. 1906 Westm. Gaz. n Sept. 
10/2 The biscuits, "sponge-fingers, sultana-cakes [etc.]. 1883 
Lady Brassey The Trades 301 Their "sponge-glasses., 
may perhaps be best described as square buckets with a 
glass bottom, to them. 1887 Goode Fisheries U. S. 823 The 
sponge-glass as originally constructed consisted of a small, 
square, wooden box having a glass bottom. 1882 U. S. Rep. 
Prec.Met.iuB Pouring melted phosphorus upon hot '•sponge- 
gold. i8a8 Spearman Bnt. Gunner (ed. 2) 177 Number 2 
passes his sponge.. to 4, who straps on the "sponge-head. 

1840 Gen. Mercer in R. J. Macdonald Hist. Dress R. A. 
(1899) 36 Mine [i,e. a hat] was one of the low fans, with 
the "spunge-head feather. i88x Ingersoll Oyster-Industr. 
(Hist. Fish. Industr. U.S.) 248 * Sponge-hook.— The bent, 
two-pronged iron tool at the end of a pole, with which 
sponges aie gathered fiom the bottom. 1887 Goode Fish- 
eries If. S. 823 The sponge-hooks are made of iron, with 
three curved prongs, measuring in total width about 3 or 
6_ inches. 1874 J. A. Phillies Elem. Metall. 434 The pie- 
cipitation of copper is very rapidly effected by the use of 
"sponge-iron. x88x Ingersoll Oyster-Industr. (Hist Fish. 
Industr. U.S.) 248 *Sponge-pofe.— The pole by which the 
hook is operated in gathering sponges. 177* Phil. Trans. 
LXII. go, I took. .sheet lead. .and beat itona*sponge staff 
to make it round. _ x88 * Fisheries Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 160 
Sponge Staffs, with Hook attached, used in obtaining., 
sponge. x668 Charlston Onomast, 233 Lapis Spongise , . . . 
the '"Sponge-stone. *7x8 tr, Pomet's Hist, Drugs 1 . 100 The 
Spunge-Stone. .is made of the Matter of Spunges petrified. 
*753 Chambers’ Cycl. Suppl. s.v., The spunge-stone, or tar- 
tarous incrustation on this plant. X901 Q. Rev. July 22 
There is a ‘ "sponge ’ swamp, or stream-head. 

b. In names of Crustacea, insects, etc., as sponge . 
centre-shell, crab, moth, Bhximp. 

1391 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. v. 378 And so the Sponge- 
Spy warily awakes The Sponge's dull sense, when repast it 
takes. 1081 Grew Musseum 1, vi. ii. 148 TheSpung-Centre- 
Shell. Balanus Spongiarum . 1848 Maunder Treas. Nat, 
H ist. 197/1 Sponge Crab. — Drornia vulgaris . x888 A mer. 
Naturalist Mar. 236 The Sponge Shrimp. Alpheus. 7891 
Cent, Diet., Sponge-moth, the gipsy.jnotn. 


o. In names of plants, etc., as sponge-cucum- 
ber, gourd, -leather, mushroom, -tree, -wood. 
1891 Cent. Did , *Sponge-cucumber, same as sponge-gourd. 
xB6x Bentley Man. Bot. 348 The fruit of Lujfa foetida is 
termed the "Sponge Gourd, as it consists^ of a mass of fibres 
entangled together, and is used for cleaning guns, Stc._ 1887 
Cassells Encycl. Did., '•Sponge-leather, .. Polytrichum 
commune. x68x Grew Musseum n. iii. iv. 239 The "Sponge 
Mushroom, .hath the substance of a Tree-Mushroom. 1760 

i LEE Introd. Bot. App. 328 "Spunge-tree, Mimosa, 1829 
oudon Encycl. Plants 858 Acacia farnesiana , Sponge 
Tiee... [Native of] St. Dominfgo]. X828 Encycl. Metrop. 
(1843) XIX. 487/2 One species, Gastonia spongiosa, native 
of the Island of Bourbon j a tree with barksimilar to sponge, 
it is called by the natives "Sponge wood. x866 Treas . Bot. 
1086/a Spongewood, AEschynomene aspera. 

Sponge, sb.% Also y -8 spunge. [f. the vb.] 

1. The act of living parasitically on others. 

1603 Humours Town 37 Another.. is faine to live upon 
the Spunge the lest of his days. 17x6 C’tess Cowper Diary 
(1864) xos Lady W. Powlett complains of Mademoiselle 
Schutz, and says she is so importunate and troublesome, 
and always upon the Spunge. 

2. An act of wetting or wiping (off) with or as 
by means of ft sponge. Also with advs. 

1720 A, Hutcheson Collect. Calcul. S. Sea Scheme 138 
Wnether the Pailiament . . shall now take the Benefit of such 
a Spunge made by the Directors of the South-Sea Company. 
1873 Tristram Moab xv, 283 For myself a sponge at that 
heat was quite enough. 1903 Daily Chron. 21 Apr. 4/3 
The mildest foim of the cold bath is the cold sponge down. 

f Sponge, sb.3 Obs. Also spunge. [ad. older 
F. esponge (mod.F. sponge), alteration of OF. 
esponde L. sponda frame (of a bed, etc,).] A 
heel of a horse-shoe. 

rs8o Blundevil Horsemanship iv. 62b, TheGrauelling.. 
commeth by meanes of little grauell stones getting betwixt 
thehooue, or calking, or sponge of the [horse's] shooe, 1396 
Mascall Cattle 136 In shooing the fore feete, make your 
shooes with a broade webbe and with thick sponges. 1607 
Markham Cavel, vi, (1617) 64 The heeles shal be made with 
extraordinary long spunges, & those spunges more broad 
and flat then commonly is vsed. 1726 Diet. Rust. s.v., 
Those who make the spunges of their Horses Shoes too long 
. -spoil their Feet. 

Sponge (spzmdg), v. Also 6-9 spunge ( 7-8 
spung), 6 spundge; Sc. 6 , 9 spounge, 9 
spoonge. [f. Sponge sbJ, or ad. OF. esponger 
(mod.F. sponger), late I* spongidre (rare).] 

I. 1. trans. To wipe or rub with a wet sponge 
for the purpose of cleaning. Also with advs., as 
down, over, up. 

139a Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 178 Et permanuseius- 
dem pro spongyng j last barello. 1330 Palsgr. 729 , 1 sponge 
a gowne or any other garment to scoure the fylthe out of it, 
je esponge. 1550 H. Rhodes Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk. 
73 Brush thou, and spunge thy cloaths to, that thou that 
day shalt weare, 1609 T. Cocks Diary (1901) 8x Given to 
nursse for spunginge my jerky n ijd. x6xa Drayton Poly, 
olb. ii. 440 In their sight to spunge his foame-bespawled 
beard. 1687 MijJge Gt. Fr. Did. it, To spunge a Thing 
over. 1848 Mrs. Gaskell M. Barton vi, Too busy planning 
how her .. gown .. might be sponged, and turned. 1889 
Gunter That Frenchman viii. 89 It [the dress-suit] looks 
yery nice now, and Gxetchen can sponge it up to-morrow. 

absol. 1833 Kane Grinnell Exp. 326 Another., sponged 
freely and regularly, .in water colored brown by coffee. 

Jig. 1842 Tennyson St. Simon Stylites 156 God hath now 
Sponged and made blank of crimeful record all My mortal 
archives. 

b. To swab the bore of (a cannon), esp. after a 
discharge. Also absol. 

ai6»S Nomencl. Navalis (MS. Harl. 2301) s.v., Wee 
have it also fitted to the ends of a stiff roape. .to spunge 
and lade within Board. We over spung a Peece [etc.], 
1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. To Rdr., To spunge, lade, 
and fire a Gun, 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) s.v. 
Cannon, To spunge a piece therefore is to introduce this 
instrument into the bore, and thrusting it home.., to clean 
the whole cavity. 1828 Spearman Bnt, Gunner (ed, 2) 173 
Number 1, points and commands; 2, sponges; 3, loads. 
X863 Kinglake Crimea (1877) Ill.i. ixg In less time than it 
took the Russian artillerymen to sponge and load their guns, 
o. spec. (See quot.) 

1773 Ash, Sponge (v.t.), .. to take off the gloss of new 
cloth with a sponge. 

d. To wipe, wet, or moisten, with some liquid 
applied by means of a sponge. 

x8oo Med. Jml. III. 337, I then directed, .the whole sur- 
face of his body to be sponged with cold vinegar. 1813 J. 
Smith Panorama Set, $ Art II. 742 To make the colour of 
the sky spread more evenly, it is a frequent practice to 
sponge the paper with clean water. 1876 Bristowe Th. 4- 
Pract, Mea, (1878) 174 The patient should be..fiequently 
sponged with tepid water. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Mea. VIII. 
780 The best treatment would be to sponge the parts with a 
one in two thousand perchloride of mercury, 

•|*2. With up\ To make spruce, smart, or trim. 
1388 Greene Pandosto Wks. (Grosart) IV. 296 His Wife, 
a good cleanly wenche, brought him all things fitte, and 
spunged him vp very handsomelie. 1390 Tarlton News 
Purgat. (1844) 83 On goes she with her holiday partlet & 
spundging herself up went_ with her husband to church. 
1603 Chapman All Fools 1. i. 73 Undressed, sluttish, nasty, 
to their husbands ; Spung’d up, adorn’d, and painted to 
their lovers. x6a6 Middleton Women Beware Women n. 
ii, When she was invited to an early wedding ; She’ld dress 
her head o'r night, spunge up herself, And give her peck 
three lathers. 

t b. Similarly without up. Obs, 

1392 Greene Upst. Courtier Wks. (Grosart) XI. 239 He 
as neatly spunged as if he had been a bridegrome. 1594 
Nashe Terrors of Night To Rdr., You shal haue them., 
spend a whole twelue month in spunging & sprucing them. 


3. a. To apply with a sponge, rare 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 184 Diuers Authois haue 
also prescribed these outward medicines against the bitinges 
of Dogs in geneiall, namely Vineger spunged, the lees of 
vineger [etc.]. 

b. To remove, wipe away, off, or up, by means 
of a sponge. Also in fig. context. 

1624 Quarles Job Militant xii, 0 1 bathe me in his Blood, 
spunge euery Staine, That I may boldly sue my Counter, 
paine. 1767 Gooch Treat, Wounds I. 258 After the bone 
Is laid sufficiently bare, and the blood well spunged up. 1846 
Brittan tr. Malgaigne's Man . Oper. Surg. 10 Carefully 
sponge away the blood at serum which exudes during the 
application of the caustic. 1906 F. S. Oliver A. Hamilton 
iv. iv. 309 All the old accounts were sponged off the slate. 

c. To take out, extract, by means of a sponge 
or in a similar manner. 

1686 tr. Chardin's Trav. Persia 91 Golden-sand which 
the People spong'd out of the Water with their sheep-skins. 
1894 Daily News 17 July 6/3 The collector would not fairly 
be stigmatised as a Vandal if he sponged out the plate. 
Ibid., These [book-]plates, containing the names . . of the 
owners from whose hooks they have been * sponged', 

4. To convert (flour or dough) into * sponge 

1772 Ann. Reg. n. 109/2 So will a thimble-full of barm, by 

adding of warm water, laise or spunge any body of flour, 
1876 Mid-Yorks. Gloss, 134/2. 

5. ittir. To issue or rise in a spongy form; to 
foam ; to drip as from a sponge. 

1790 J. Fisher Poems 93 Sips o’ it seem to come spunging 
Out frae your mouth. 1867 Stamford Mercury 20 Sept., 
She did not even sponge at her mouth. 1880 Lomas Alkali 
Trade iii. 73 The cast-iron burner pipe.. should project 
some 6 or 9 in. into the interioi, to prevent any sponging 
back of the acid. 1884 Burroughs Locusts 4- Wild H. xia 
Rain.. sponging off every leaf of every tree in the forest 
and every growth in the fields. 

0. trans. To thiow up the sponge on behalf of 
(one who is beaten in a fight), slang. 

1831 Mayhew Loud. Labour II. 56 They’ll fight on till 
they go down together, and then if one [dog] leave hold, 
he's sponged. 

II. fig. T. To rub or wipe out, to efface or 
obliterate : a. With out or out of. 

a 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 200 b, Which spot no 
wayes can be sponged out nor iccompenced, for shame in a 
kynred can by no treasure be redemed. 1370 FoxcA. 4- M. 
688/1, I trust.. y‘ your dyrtie pen.. hath not so bedaubed 
and bespotted me . but I hope to spunge it out. 1629 Lynde 
Via Tula 285 After I. .had noted six hundred seuerall pas- 
sages to be spunged and blotted out. 1634 WnrrLOCK Aoo- 
tomia 238 To spunge out prejudicate Notions or Opinions. 
1838 Eliza Cook Lines written at Midn. vi, Time.. That 
sponges out all trace of truth. 1887 D. C. Murray & Her- 
man Traveller Returns v. 69 Its gloom satuiated the forest 
rim, and then sponged it out of sight. 1888 W. Richmond 
Chr. Econ. 232 The difficulty is one to he met in detail. It 
cannot be sponged out by any general statement, 
b. Without adv. 

a 1636 Lynde Case for Spectacles (1638) 103 Or must we 
beleeve, that your Inquisitors would take such infinite care 
and paines to review all Authours for 1600. yeares, and 
spunge them onely in the Index? 18x9 Keats Otho 1. iii. 
44 No, not a thousand foughten fields could sponge Those 
days paternal from my memory. x866 Crump Banking ii. 
70 It would remain in the power of the tribunal, .to sponge 
from their name the least suspicion. 

C. With off. (Chiefly of debts.) 

1720 A. Hutcheson Collect. CcUcul. S. Sea Scheme 138 
Whether the Parliament had, by an express Law, Spunged 
off Seven Millions of this Debt. 1803 Cobbett in Pol. Reg. 
(1817) 8 Feb. 177 There is none of the debt sponged off by this 
tax. 1824 Examiner 817/2 The debt would be spunged off. 

8 . a. To divest qf something, rare— 1 . 

1594 Kyd Cornelia u. 7 O eyes,, .make the blood.. trickle 
by your vaults ; And spunge my bodies heate of moisture 
so. As my displeased soule may shunne my hart, 
b. To drain or empty; to clear out. rare. 
x6xo Guillim Heraldry in. xvi. 147 When they haue done, 
and their Clients purses well spunged, they are better friends 
then euer they were. 18x4 Scott Wav. xlvi, This the young 
Highlander performed, not without examining the pockets 
of the defunct, which, however, he remarked, had been 
pretty well spunged. 

e. To deprive (one) of something by sponging ; 
to press (one)y»r money; to squeeze. 

1631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature 1 . 11 Those Hogs 
hee must feed, till they spunge him of all his substance. 
1677 Mi£gb Fr. Did. it, To spunge one, to get what one 
can of him. *692 South Serin. (1697) I- 538 How came such 
multitudes . . to be spunged of their Plate and Money. 17x6 
Wodrow's Corr. (1843) II. 132 Yea, taking the clothes off 
the people's very backs,.. and always spunged them lor 
money. X724 Ramsay Vision xii. By rundging, and spung- 
ing, The leil laborious pure [=poor], 

9. *|* a. To obtain by pressure or extortion. Obs. 
x686 tr. Chardin’s Trav. Persia 95 Their Principal Revenue 

arising from what they spunge from their Vassals. z6gx 
T. H[alb] Acc. Neon Invent, p. Ixxiv, To spunge Composi- 
tion out of such as are willing to buy their Peace. 

b. To get from another in a mean or parasitic 
manner. Also with up. 

*676 Wycherley PI. Dealer Pro!., If y’ave any wit, 
’Tis but what here you spunge and daily get. 1707 
J. Stevens tr. Quevedo's Com, Wks, (1709) 369 Any that 
would spunge a Dinner. 173s Swift in Portland Papers 
VI. 61 (Hist. MSS. Comm.). I spend six hogsheads every 
year, which some of my Prebendaries., sponge from me at 
noon or evening. 1760-2 Goldsm. Cit. W. xxvii. They 
spunged up my money whilst it lasted. 1871 B. Taylor 
Faust (1873) I* 201 Once many a bit we sponged 5 but now, 
God help us, that is done with. 

10. intr. To live on others in a parasitic manner; 
to obtain assistance or maintenance by mean arts, 
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1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 103 He may Spunge, and 
have his Leachery for nothing, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. 
Crew, Spunge, to drink at others Cost. 1785 Grose Diet. 
Vulgar T., To spunge, to eat and drink at another’s cost. 
1849 W. Irvins Goldsm. xxv, 222 An Irishman, .who lived 
nobody knew how nor where ; sponging- wherever he had a 
chance. 1884 G. Moore Mummers Wife (1887) 203 Fear- 
ing to look as if she were sponging, Kate insisted on.. 
Standing treat. 

b. Const, on or upon (a peison, etc.). 

(а) 1677 Mi£ge Fr. Diet. /To spunge upon one, icomifler. 
1693 Humours Town 101 The poor Curate is fain to Spunge 
upon the Wealthier Sinners of his Parish. 1706-7 Farquhar 
Beaux' Strut, iv. iii, I had rather spunge upon Morris, 
and sup upon a Dish of Bohee scor'd behind the Door. 
1730 Fielding Tom Thumb 11. i, There when I have him, 
I will spunge upon him. 1824 Hist. Gaming 41 Fiequent- 
ing shabby ale-houses, sponging upon credulous persons. 
1857 Rusicin Pol. Econ. Art 198 They will cheat the public 
at their shops or sponge on their friends at their houses. 
1887 Miss Braddon Like 4 Unlike x, 1 hope 1 shall never 
be obliged to sponge upon you. 

(б) 1681-6 J. Scorr Chr. Life iii. Mortification iii, What 
man in his Wits would keep such a Company of devouring 
Lusts about him, that are perpetually spungeing upon his 
Estate, a 169a Pollexfen Disc. Trade (1697! 155 [They] 
must live by preying, pilfering or spunging upon other Mens 
Labours. 1833 Trollope Warden xx, It was an easy mat- 
ter to abandon his own income, as he was able to sponge on 
that of another person. 190a L. Stephen Stud. Biogr. Ill, 
iii. X14 Humbugs, ready to.. sponge upon his benevolence. 

c. With for (something-). 

1719 D’Urfey Pills (1872) I. 200 That all Bullies should 
pay; And sponge no moie for recieation. 1733 Sheridan 
Let. to Swift 5 Oct., Do not think to sponge upon me for 
anything but meat, drink, and lodging. 1837 Lytton E. 
Maltrav. 1. xvii, A doubt lest I should some day or other 
sponge upon his lordship for a place. 1883 Stevenson 
Treas. Isl. 1. v, I’m to be a poor, crawling beggar, spong- 
ing for rum, when I might be rolling in a coach 1 
11. To go about in a sneaking or loafing fashion, 
esp. in order to obtain something. 

1823 Jamieson Sufipl. s.v. 1866 Lond. Rev. 3 Mar. 245/2 
Soldiers . . loafing and spunging fi om tavern to tavern duung 
the entire day. 

III. 12. intr. (See quot.) 

x88r Ingersoll Oyster-Industr. (Hist. Fish. Industr. U.S.) 
248 Sponge, or To go Sponging. — To go on a cruise for 
gathering sponges. 

Sponge-cake. [Sponge ri.i] A very light sweet 
cake made with flour, milk, eggs, and sugar. 

(843 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 1 . 260 A hot jelly, and one modest 
Sponge cake. x86o All Year Round No. 48. 514, I cannot 
dine on stale sponge-cakes that turn to sand in the mouth. 
1874 Burnand My Time 97 He returned.. with a bottle of 
lemonade, .and two sponge-cakes in a bag. 

attrib. 1846 Soylr Cookery 563 Have buttered a large 
sponge-cake mould. 1883 ‘ Annie Thomas ’ Mod. House • 
wife 9 Some nice soup and a spongecake-pudding. 

Sponged (spundgd),///. a. Also 5 spounged, 
7 spunged. [f. Sponge sb. 1 or v.] 

+ 1. Of a spongy texture ; porous. Obs~ l 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiv. xxxii. (Bodl. MS.), 
powj cragges be neuer so hard and rowje and scharpe wi)>- 
oute, 3itte wijjin J?ei bej» somdele sponged [*493 spounged] 
and holowje. 

2. Saturated with moisture like a sponge. 

1628 Feltham Resolves u. xii. 31 Who can but thinke what 
a nastie Beast he is in his drunkennesse, . .how like a nated 
Sop spunged, euen to the cracking of a skinne ? 

3. Wiped or cleansed with a sponge. 

*87* Browning Pr. Hohenst. Poet. Wks. 1897 II. 296/1 
The old plan saved, instead of a sponged slate And fresh- 
drawn figure 1 

Spongeful (sptrndgful). [f. Sponge + 
-pul 2 .] As much as fills a sponge. 

1867 Macgregor Rob Roy on Baltic 243 We ran the canoe 
into a mass of tall reeds, to see if she had got any water. 
There were only three spongefuls. 1871 Narheys Preo. 4 
Cure Dis. n. iv. 337 A spongeful of warm water. 
Spo*ngeless, a. [-LESS.] Having no sponge. 
x8& Dickens Uncomm. Trav. xxv. 149 My sponge being 
left behind at the last Hotel,.. I went spongeless. 
Spongelet (spxrndglet). [f.SPONGE sb. 1 + -LET,] 

1. Bot. - Sponoiole 1 . 

1835 Lindley Introd. Bot. (ed. a) 36 The stigma and the 
spongelets of the roots. X84X Florist's Jrnl, (1846) II. axo 
They will push forth sponglets into the moss. 1870 A cademy 
X2 Mar. 155 In the very first phases of vegetation where the 
primary spongelet.. is clearly the absorbent of moisture. 

2. A small sponge. 

*887 in Cassell's Encycl. Did. w 

Sponge-like, a. [f. Sponge sb. 1 + -like.] Like 
or resembling a sponge ; spongy. 

1394 T. B. La Prim and. Fr. Acad. 11. 49 The matter of 
Kernels is more Sponge-like. 1642 H. More Song of Soul 
m. App. xxxix, Wherein they bathe Themselves, and sponge- 
like suck that vitall flood. *798 Hull Advertiser 1 Sept. 3/3 
Plumb-stones had an incrustation attached to them of a 
spunge-like substance. _ 1837 P. Keith Bot. Lex. 402 The 
cutis uera . . is itself chiefly cellular and sponge-like in its 
structure. 1866 Treas Bot. 513/2 The sponge-like masses 
in which the capsules of Polyides are immersed. 

Spongeoid, a. rare ~ x [f. Sponge sb. 1 + -oid.] 
*=Sponqoid a. 2. 

x8aa J. Parkinson Outl. Orydol. 61 The fructiform figures 
which the spongeoid fossils so frequently possess. 

Sponged, anglicized form of Spongiole. 

1832 Planting z6 (L.U.K ) III, The fibres of the root, with 
the minute spongeols. Ibid. 32. 

Spongeo-pxline : see Spongiopieine. 
t Spongeosity, obs. variant of Spongiosity. 
1541 R. Copland Guydon’s Quest. Chirurg, Ej, This bone 
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is perced and hath great spongeosyte to purge the grosse 
superfiuytees. 

Spongeous (spo-ndgss), a. Also 6 spoun- 
geous, 0-7 spungeous. [ad. L. spongeds-us, f. 
spongea Sponge sb. 1 Cf. Spongious a .] 

1. Of the nature or character of a sponge; 
porous, spongy. 

a. 1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP.R. xiv. xxxii. (Tollem. MS.), 
Thou3e ciagges be neuer so harde and rouje and scharpe 
withoute, ?it within hey ben sumdel spongeous. 1541 R. 
Copland Guy don's Quest . Chirurg. Eiv, Fro the vaynes 
and arteres and the spongeous flesshe. X548-77 Vicary 
Anat. v. (1888) 43 The Uuila is a member made of a 
spongeous fleshe. x6io W. Folkingham Art of Survey 1. 
viti. 19 A Wood-like rottennesse, viz. drie, spongeous, full 
of holes. 1698 A. Brand Emb. fr, Muscovy into China 21 
The Agarius Tiee, whose spongeous substance £s..cartied 
to Archangel. 1758 J. S. tr. Le Dran's Observ. Snrg. (1771) 
227, 1.. found a Canes . . penetrating into their spongeous 
Texture. 1847 Ansted Anc. World x. 233 In the sand 
associated with the chalk . . spongeous bodies .ate also met 
with in a perfect state. 1889 Z. A. Ragozin Media, Babylon, 
4 - Persia 33 Many are the rivulets . . that dribble and trickle 
through spongeous stone and rocky rifts. 

£. x6oi Holland Pliny II. 514 It is spungeous and brittle, 
apt to break or resolue into flakes. 1656 Franck North. 
Mem. (1821) 350 A marly spungeous clay. X683 K. Digby 
Chym. Seer. 96 To render it more Spungeous. 1728 Cham- 
bers Cycl. s.v. Disease, Spungeous Membtanes of the Head, 
b. Soft and yielding as a sponge. rare~ x . 

1607 Brewer Lingua iv. iv, I lay my head between two 
spungeous pillowes. 

2. Characterized by porousness or sponginess. 

cx6oo T. Pont Topogr. Acc, Cunningham (Maitl. Club) 

6 The surface of the soyle. .being of it selve of a spongeous 
nature, sucking the humiditie, 1822 J. Parkinson Outl. 
Orydol. 22 That spongeous state which accompanies bitu- 
minization. 

Sponger (spvadgss). Also 7-9 spunger. [f. 
Sponge v. or so. I + -er 1 .] 

1. One who lives meanly at another’s expense ; 
a parasite, a sponge. 

1677 Mi£gk Fr. Diet, i, Ecorniflenr, . .a Spunger, a smell 
feast. x68x T. Flatman Heraclitus Ridens No. 74 (1713) 
II. 203 A Detachment of sorry Spungers from the Suburb 
Shovel-board Tables and Nme-pin Alleys. 17x0 Swift 
Lett. (1767) III. 19, I dined with some friends that board 
hereabout, as a spunger. *731 Medley Kolbens Cape G. 
Hope I. 109 My company. .only listen'd as Spongers, in 
order to be treated with the other bottle. x866 Cornh. Mag. 
Sept. 287 Shameless and impudent spungers. x888 Pall 
Mall G. 3 Sept. 3/a The spongers for free hospitality at 
scientific and other annual congi esses. 

b. Const, on. 

a 173a Gay Fables n. viii. Crush'd in his luxury and pride, 
The spunger on the public dy’d. x86o Thackeray Love l i, 
An old sponger on other people’s kindness. X890 N. Limisey 
Star o Aug. 5/3 Those spongers on the nation's earnings are 
quite happy without woik. 

2. One who uses a sponge, esp. in order to 
cleanse the bore of a cannon. 

1828-32 Webster, Spunger, one who uses a sponge. 1839 
Griffiths Artill Man. (1862) 228, 4. The sponger. 3. The 
loader. x886 Cent. Mag. Apr. 909/1, I was serving on one 
of the thirty-two pounders, and my sponger was an old 
man-o -war’s man. 

b. One who transfers designs to pottery by 
means of a piece of sponge. 

x88x Instr. Census Clerks (1883) 88 Earthenware, China, 
Porcelain, Manufacture . Sponger, . . Stamper. 

8 . A gatherer of, a diver or fisher for, sponges. 
x88o N. H. Bishop Sneak-Box 289 An almost uninhabited 
region, where only an occasional fisherman or sponger is 
met. 1887 Goode Fisheries U.S. 826 To allow the slimy 
matter, called ' gurry' by the spongers, to run off easily, 
b. A vessel engaged in sponge-fishing. 

*883 Harper's Mag. Jan. 217/1 We cast longing glances 
at certain Nassau spongers, tiim, shapely cock-boats. 
Spongi- (spp’nd^i), combining form, after L. 
types, oi Sponge sb. 1 , occurring in a few terms, as 
Spo’ngiculture, Spongi-ferous a. 

1833-4 J. Phillips Geol. in Encycl. Metrop. (1845) VI. 656 
Traces of spongiferous bodies. 1876 Page Adv. Text-ok. 
Geol. xviii. 353 The spongiferous cherts of the Portland and 
coralline oolites. 1902 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 10) XXXII. 8x3/2 
Sponges in Commerce, Spongiculture. 

Spongiary. Zool. [ad, mod.L. Spongiaria 
(pi.), f. L. spongia Sponge rA 1 ] A sponge. 

i860 Edinb. New Philos. Jml. XII. 233 The spongiaries . . , 
or skeletons, or remains of -the sponge after the death ana 
decomposition of the live jelly, or living being. Ibid., A 
reat many spongiaries are not amorphous, but have very 
istinct forms. 

Spongiform (spyndgifpim), a. [f. Spongi-.] 

1. Resembling a sponge in structure ; light and 
porous. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 97 Spongiform. 
In this figure the cells are cylindrical. 1841 Penny Cycl. 
XIX. 199/2 Cavernous quartz is termed Spongiform quartz 
or Swimming stone. 1873 Encycl. Brit. III. ajt/a An 
infinite number of minute cavities, which render the product 
light and spongiform. 

2. Zoologically resembling a sponge. 

1839 De la Beche Rep. Geol. Cornwall, etc. ix. 264 This 
view seems borne out by the alcyonic and other spongiform 
remains. 1876 Page Adv. Text-bk. Geol. xv. 280 Of spongi- 
form organisms we may mention mammillopora. 

Spo'ngily, adv. [f. Spongy a.] In a spongy 
manner. 

188* Nature XXV. 363 Increase of storage capacity 
can be given to corrugated or to spongily and otherwise 
roughened lead elements, 


SpOUgiXL (sptf'nd^in). [f, SPONGE sb. 1 + -IN.] 
The homy or fibrous substance found in the skele- 
ton of sponges : =* Keratose sb. 

x868 Watts Diet. Chem. V . 404 Spongiu, Stadeler's name 
for the organic matter of sponge. 1887 Sollas in Encycl. 
Brit. XXII. 416 An axial fibre of organic matter, — probably 
of the same nature as spongiotin or spongin, the chief con- 
stituent of the fibres of horny sponges. 1888 Rolleston & 
Jackson Anirn. Life 252 Lamellae of Keratin or Spongin, 
a substance near akin chemically to silk. 

Sponginess (sptrndgines). Also 7-8 sprin- 
giness. [f. Spongy a. + -ness.] 

1. Spongy or porous chaiacter, nature, or quality. 

a. x6xo Markham Mastery S. 1. Ixiv. 134 It through the 

sponginesse is apt to sucke in all manner of filth. 1659 H. 
More Inunort. Soul n. ix. 214 The sponginess & laxness of 
the Brain. 18x5 J. Smith Panorama ScL 4 Art II. 603 In 
what the soil extracts fiom the stream by its sponginess. 
1836-41 Brande Chem. (ed. 3) 5x2 Animal Charcoal, .often 
has a peculiar lustre and sponginess. 1883 J. Millington 
Are we to read backwards ? 76 The paper should be,. free 
fiom sponginess. 

/3. x6xx Florid, Mlllo,.. the soft or spunginesse of any 
thing, as of crummes of bread. 1707 Mortimer Husbandry 
(1721) II. 20 Because of its spunginess the Rain easily pene- 
trates. 1788 Med. Comm. II. 209 A spunginess.. of the 
membrane. 

b. fig. and transf. 

a 1631 Donne Serm. cii. Wks. 1839 IV. 370 For this plur- 
ality., of Sin hath fiist found a Sponginess in the Soule. 
1670 Clarendon Contempt. Ps. Tracts (1727) 666 We must 
have all that looseness and spunginess of our hearts re- 
moved. 1832 Mundy Antipodes (1857) B 9 The size and 
sponginess of the two Sydney butcheis. 

2. Path. The characteristic soft fungous condi- 
tion of the gums in scurvy. 

1873 F. T. Roberts Handbk. Med. 824 Sponginess of the 
gums with tendency to bleed, and rapid destruction of the 
teeth are frequently noticed. 1897 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. II. 
156 It. .frequently begins with a simple sponginess of gums. 

Sponging (sperndgig), vbl. sb. [f. Sponge v. 
or jAI] 

1. The action of washing or wiping with a sponge. 

157S in Feuillerat Revels Q. Elis. (1908) 254 The Charges 
of this Office grew by meanes of. .Brusshing, Spunging,.. 

S utting in order.. of the garmentes, Vestures [etc.J 1393 
Iashe Christ’s T. Wks, (Gro&art) IV. 208 To see how you 
torture poore old Time with spunging, pynning and pouns- 
ing. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techs. I, Spunging of a great 
Gun, is clearing of her Inside, after she hath been dis- 
chaiged, with a Wad of Sheep-skins, or the like. 1773 Ash, 
Sponging, . . the act of wiping away as with a sponge. 1873 
B. Meadows Clin. Observ. 63 Prescribed animal diet; 
regular exercise; cold sponging. 1898 Allbutt's Sjst. Med. 
V. X031 There should be spongings, first with warm and 
afterwards with cool water. 

attrib. 1839 Habits of Gd. Society ii. (new ed.) 122 The 
hip-bath, .or the spongin g-bath. 

2. The action of living parasitically on others. 
1677 Mi£ge Fr. Did. 1, Ecornijfierte,. .spunging, or feast 
smelling. X693 Humours Toion 37 There are others whose 
youthful Extravagancies have driven ’em to the wretched 
fate of Spunging. 173* Swift Let. to Gay 29 June, This 
will maintain you, with the perquisite of sponging while 
you are young. 1838 Longf. in Life (zB9x) I. 300, I have 
almost given up the Portland plan. It,. would look like 
sponging, in these hard times. 1849 Knife 4 Pork 32 
Sponging is a subtle art — so subtle, that few out of its many 
thousand votaries have attained to any great eminence in it. 

attrib. *707 J. Stevens tr. Quevedds Com. Wks. (1709) 
225 Encouraging me to follow the spunging Couise of Life. 

3. The practice or occupation of gathering sponges. 
Also attrib. 

*868 H. D. Grant Rep. Wrecking in Bahamas 72 A large 
number of boats and men are employed in sponging. 1887 
Goode Fisheries U.S. 823 The Key West sponging-fleet 
consisted in 1879 of 86 vessels. Ibid. 826 When on the 
sponging-grounds the men breakfast at daylight. 

Sponging, ppl . a- [f. Sponge v. + -ing 2 .] 
That sponges on others ; parasitic. 
a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, A Spunging Fellow, one 
that lives upon the restand Pays nothing 1707 J, Stevens 
tr. Quevedo's Com. Wks. (1709) 353 There is a sort of 
Spunging, elemosinaiy Travellers. 1839 Geo. Eliot A. 
Bede iii, To some of my readers Methodism may mean 
nothing more than.. sponging preachers, and hypocritical 
jargon. 1889 Times 7 Oct. 8/3 The daughter of a 'spong- 
ing ' drunkard. 

Sponging-hotise. Also 7-9 spunging-. [f. 

Sponging vbl. sb. (in the sense of Sponge v. 8 c).] 
A house kept by a bailiff or sheriff’s officer, for- 
merly in regular use as a place of preliminary 
confinement for debtors. 

a. a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, Spungiug-house, a By- 
prison. 172a De Foe Moll Flanders 60 In about two Years 
and a Quarter he Broke, got into a Spunging-House. 1763 
Ann. Reg. 1. 134 It was again debated by several eminent 
lawyers, whether spunging- houses were to be deemed 
prisons, and finally determined in the negative. ^ 1802-12 
Btntham Ration, Judic. Evid, 1x827) IV. 636_ In jail, or in 
a spunging-house, bis effects.. are as much in his power 
as if be were at home 1B71 M. Collins Marq. 4 Merck, 
I. ix. 283 [We] have been in a spunging-house together. 
fig, 18*7 Hood Whims 4 Oddities, Bianca's Dream xii, 
In Deaths most dreary spunging-house to lie. 

p. X838 Jas. Grant Sk. Lond. ax, I have been arrested, 
and now locked up in a sponging-house for a debt I am 
wholly unable to pay. x8« 1 hackeray Newconies I. a%x 
He had made himself much liked in the sponging-house. 
*874 L. Stephen Hours in Library (1892) II. iv. 133 His 
creditors .become more pressing, and at last he gets into a 
sponging-house. 

Spongio- (spp*ndgip), combining form, on 
Greek analogies, of Gr. airo^yti, L. spongia , 
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SPONGY. 


Sponge sb. 1 , as in Spo’ngioblast Biol,, one of the 
embryonic cells of the brain and spinal cord from 
•which the neuroglia is formed; Spongio-fl-brous 
a., provided with sponge-like fibres; Sponglo- 
logist, -logy, = Spongologist, -logy; Spongio- 
plasm Biol., a fibrillar or protoplasmic network 
pervading the cell-substance and forming the reti- 
culum of the cell ; hence Spongiopla. - smic a. 

190a Science 17 Jan. 103 Mitotic figures are occasionally 
found in multipolar nerve cells and in "spongioblasts. i8*a 

t . Parkinson Outl, Oryctol. 56 Alcyonutm mcrustans. — 
obated; *spongio-fibrous within. *873 Ann. Nat. Hist. 
XI. *4.5 note. The later *t>pong iologists . .almost unanimously 
refer the sponges to a place among the Protozoa. x8ga 
Athenaeum 13 Aug. 228/1 The arguments of other spongio. 
logists. 1805 Funk's Stand. Diet., "Sponeiology. 188S 
Nansen Histol. Elent. Nervous Syst. 38 The contents of 
the ceJIs consists, also, of the same two substances of 
*spongioplasm and hyaloplasm. _ Ibid. 86 What he called 
fibrillae, are the "spongioplasmic walls between the real 
* primitive fibrill® ’. 

Spo ngioid, a. [f. L. spongi-a sponge. Cf. 
Seongeoid a., Spongoid a.] Like that of a sponge. 
1884 Pros. Zool. Sec. 178 The curious translucent gelatinous 
substance known as spongioid tissue so eminently character- 
istic of rickets. 

Sponglole (spzrndg-, sp^ndgwnl). [a. F. sport- 
pole (De Candolle), ad. L. spongiola asparagus- 
root (Columella), rose-gall (Pliny), dim. of spongia 
Sponge rf. 1 ] 

1 . Bot. The tender extremity of the radicle of a 
plant, characterized by loose sponge-like cellular 
tissue ; a spongelet. 

1832 Lind ley Introd. Bot. 77 In Pandanus the spongioles 
of the aerial roots consist of numerous very thin exfoliations 
of the epidermis. 1830 Dmjbeny Atomic The. viii. (ed. 2) 
244 The spongioles of the roots always contain an azotized 
material, which is from them transmitted to all the other 
parts of the plant 1870 tr. Pouchet's Universe (1871) 264 
The water-lentil, which spreads its carpet of verdure on the 
suiface of our pools, possesses nothing but spongioles. 

2. = Spohge 6 b. rare — l . 

1884 Evan?. Mag. Juno 252 Theie are often seen in rose- 
bushes, small green mossy-looking tufts called ‘ spongioles ’, 

. .produced by a small insect. 

Spongiolin : (see Spongin, quot. 1887). 
Spongiopiline (spamdgiopaiTain, -in). Also 
apongio-pilene, -pyline, sponge o-piline. [f. 
Spongio- + Gr. vth - os felt + -ine.] (See quot. 1858.) 
1831 Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1 . 263 Impermeable Spongio-pilene. 
1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Spongiopiline, a substitute 
for the ordinary poultice, made of small pieces of sponge 
and wool or doth felted together, on an impermeable bade. 
1862 Catal. Internat. Exhib., Brit. II. No. 3578, Electro 
conducting spongeo-piline. 1876 Harley RoylPs Mat. Med. 
250 Soft linen, or spongiopiline, may be saturated with the 
warm solution and worn as a poultice. 

Spongiose (spandgwu-s), a. [ad. L. tpongi- 
os-us spongy, f. spongia Sponge Of a spongy 
texture ; porous. 

1735 Diet. Arts Set. IV. s.v., The spongiose or ethmoide 
bone of the nose. Ibid., The spongiose bodies of the penis. 
1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. xlvi 259 Spongiose.. .A soft 
elastic substance resembling sponge. 1839 W. H. Russell 
in Times 24 Mar. 9/4 Mango, peepul, and other spongiose 
and heartless timbers are of no good. 

t Sjjongio'sity. Obs. Also -iosite(e. [ad. F. 
spongiosis (14th cent.), ad. med.L. spongiosilas 
(13th. cent.), f. L. spongiSsus: see prec.] 

1 . Spongy or poious nature; = Sponginess i. 
*343 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. 65 b/t It is conuenient, to 
applie a mollifycatiue . . playster, . .bycause of the Spongiosite 
of the dugge. 1678 R. Bussell tr. Geber 11. 1. 68 Flowing 
through the Bowels of the Minera and Spongiosity of the 
Earth. 

2 . A sponge-like part. 

1343 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. 1. iii. 4 Thys hone hathe 
manye holes and spongiositees whych serve to purge the 
superfluities of the hrayne. 

SpongiotlS (spo-ndgias), a. Now rare. Also 
5 spongyouse, 6 -yous, -ius, -iouse, 7-8 spun- 
gious. [ad. L. spongiosus (see Spongiose a.). Cf. 
F. spongieux, f espongieux, It. spugnoso, Sp. 
esponjoso .] 

1 . Of the nature of a sponge ; spongy. 

Very common £1550-1700. 

a, e 1400 Lanfrattc's Cirurg. 108 pei [bonesjbensumwhat 
spongious [v.r. spongyouse] in pe myddis. 1343 Traheron 
Vigo's Chirurg. 11. xv. 60 Uvula (as the Anatomystes say) is 
a spongyous membre. 1397 Gerarde Herbal I. xxiv. 35 
They are full stuft with a spongious substance. 163s French 
Yorksh. Spa vii. 70 The ground . .is spongious, and drinks 
in water_ apace, 1678 R. Russell tr. Geber 11. i. 98 Solid 
Woods give a strong Fire, spongious a weak. 1709 Phil. 
Trans, XXVII. 12 r There aie several spongious Laminae 
which arise from its lower part 1778 Ibid. LXVIII. 672 In 
thespongious bones ofthe upper jaw. 1823 Examiner 732/2 
Soft, fluid, porous, spongious, but withal tenacious matter. 
1869 Blackmore Loma D. ii, He came up to me., with a 
piece of spongious coialline. 

£. 1604 E. GJrimstone] D’ Acosta's Hist. Indies iv. xii. 
245 In weight it is diminished five partes of that it was, and 
>6, spungious. *637 Heylin Ecclesia Vmd. 177 An oake. . 
which was of an hollow or spungious body. 1738 J. S. Le 
Dran's Observ. Surg, (1771) 236 This Caries more com- 
monly attacks those Bones that are Spungious. 

2 . Of or pertaining to a sponge. 

1848 Proc. Berm, Nat. Club II. rg6 Of a. .spongious 
texture. 1831 G. F. Richardson Geol. 214 Many of the moss 
agates are of spongious origin. 


Hence + Spo'nglousness, sponginess. Obs. 

1397 A. M. tr. Guiliemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 37 b/i The fieshe 
in that place is not of such a crassitude and spongiousnes as 
in the ioyncte. 16x1 Cotgr., Spongiositi. spunginesse, or 
spungiousnesse j aspungie lightnesse. 1727 Bailey ( vol. II), 
Spongiousness, Spungmess. 

Spanglte. [a. F. spongite : see Seonge sb. 1 
and -its 1 2.] ‘A fossil apparently identical in 
structure with sponge’ {Imp. Diet. 1882). 
SpongO- (sp^qgtf), a - Gr. tnroyyo-, combining 
form of critoyyos sponge, as in Spo'ngoblast, 
-clast Biol, (see quots.); Spo •ngolith, a fossil 
sponge ; SpongoTogist, an authority on sponges ; 
a spongiologist ; Spongo ‘logy, the science or 
knowledge of sponges; Spo*ngotype (see quot.). 

x888 Rolleston & Jackson Amm. Life 252 The hyaline 
lamellae [in sponges] are secreted by pear-shaped cells or 
*spongob lasts.., which aie probably modified connective 
tibsue or mesodermic cells. Ibid. 798 note , According to 
von Lendenfeld, these cells.. are destructive in nature,— 
hence "spongoclasts. i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xiv. 
§ 6x4 note, It would not be strange if these fifty-two forms 
were *spongo!itbs. 1883 in Adderley Fisheries Bahamas 43 
Three distinct. .Mediterranean forms aie usually recognised, 
both by the tiade and scientific *spongologists. 1889 
Athenaeum 13 July 67/3 No moie fascinating branch of 
natural history exists than the new *spongology. x8oa 
Hcrkomer Etching 104 A '*Spangotype\ Enough can be 
seen in this imperfect illustiation to gauge the possibilities 
of the process. It is printed from the untouched (steel- 
sui faced) electrotype. 

Spongoid (sp/rjgoid), a. Also spungoid. [f. 
Gr. amyy-os Sponge sb.l + -oid. Cf. Gr. aitoyyo - 
etSijs , ffTroyyditij ]?, aad Spongeoid a .] 

1. Spongoid inflammation , a kind of soft cancer 
or morbid growth. (Cf. Fungus sb . 2.) 

x8o8 Med. Jrnl. XIX, 431 A disease totally different from 
that affection named by them Fungus H®matodes,or Spoil, 
goid Inflammation. 1834 Cooper Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 
II. 579 note, The medullary sarcoma of Abernethy, . . the 
spongoid inflammation of John Bums, and the soft cancer 
of several other writers. 

2 . Having the form or structure of a sponge. 

1833-4 J. Phillips Geol. iti Encycl. Metro/. (1845) VI. 659 

The abundance of spongoid fossils is a very remarkable 
character of the English and Westphalian chalk. 1843 Penny 
Cycl. XXVI. 245/1 Ventriculites , a genus of spongoid 
Eoophyta. 

3 . Resembling that of a sponge. 

1847-9 "Dodd's Cycl. Anat. IV. 1. 29/2 Its thickness becomes 
considerably augmented, its texture spungoid. 

Spongy (spzrndgi), a. Forms: a. 6-9 Bpungy, 
6 -ye, 6-7 -ie. 0. 6-7 spoxxgie, 7-9 spongey, 
7- spongy, [f. Sponge sb. 1 + -y.] 

1 . Having a soft elastic or porous texture re- 
sembling that of a sponge ; deficient in solidity or 
firmness, so as to be readily compressible : a. Of 
fiesh, animal tissue, etc., sometimes with special 
reference to morbid conditions, 
a. 1339 Elyot Cast. Helthe 31 b, The tounge is of a spungy 
& sanguine substance. 1343 Raynald Byrth Mankynde 45 
Leuingal the grosserpart in y*spungye body ofthe houpe- 
call. x6ia Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 15 If the 
disease be a Kinde of spungie flesh, 1695 J. Edwards 
Perfect. Script. 243 Tbe lower part of the ear.. is spungy 
and flexible. 1712 S. Sewall Diary 4 Jan., Major Walley’s 
Left foot is opened underneath, and found to be very hollow, 
and spungy. 

fig. <1x628 F. Grevil Alaham n. iii, The spungie hearts 
of men Their hollowes gladly fill with women's love. 

ft. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. (1658) 158 It bath in 
the tongue a spongy and mucous extremity. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist, (1776) V. 250 The muscular, spongy flesh of the 
tongue. 1809 Med. Jrnl. XXI. 339 The other parts. . were 
very pulpy, soft, spongy, and broken down. 1843 R, J. 
Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xvi. 192 His mouth became very 
sore, ..his gums spongy. 1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 204 
Islets of spongy tissue separate the individual nodules. 

b. Of patts of plants, timber, etc. 
a. 1589 Pafpe w. Hatchet C iv, Elders. .being fullest of 
spungie pith, proue euer the driest kixes. 16x3 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 506 The wood is of a spungie substance. 
1710 Whitworth Acc. Russia (1738) 133 Timber.. cut in 
the spring after the sap is run up, which makes the wood 
spungy. 1769 E. Bancroft Guiana 47 Their internal sub- 
stance is white, spungy, and saponaceous. 1807 Crabbe 
Birth Flattery 301 where spungy rushes hide the plashy 
green. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 181 The roots is white and of a 
spongie substance. 1671 Grew Anat. PI. (1682) 47 This 
Inner Coat . . is a very Spongy and Sappy body. 1784 
Cowfer Task hi. 522 Then rise the tender germs, upstart- 
ing quick, And spreading wide their spongy lobes. 1843 
Loudon Suburban Hort. 182 The shoots there are generally 
more luxuriant and spongy, i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. 
vi. vi. § 4. 43 A root [of a tree], properly so called, is a fibre, 
spongy or absorbent at the extremity. 1884 Bower & Scott 
De Bary's Phaner. 410 Lamellar cavernous parenchyma. 
which from this spongy character has also been called 
' spongy parenchyma '. 

o. Of ground or soU, esp. through excess of 
moisture. 

<*. 1652 Earl Monm. tr. Bentivoglio's Hist. Relat. 10 Tbe 
scituation of all the other Provinces is low and spungie. 
1677 Land. Gas. No. 1224/3 The ground about the place 
being very spungy in wet weather. 1708 J. C. Cempl. Col- 
lier (1843) 25 It must of necessity rise through the Spungy 
Earth. 1799 Scotland Descr. (ed. s) x6 The morasses, of 
which the soil is either a spungy turf, or a blade consistent 
peat-earth. cx 833 Kingsley Misc. (1859) I, 151 The soft 
tread of.. horse-hoofs upon the spungy vegetable soil. 

0 . 173a Ray's Disc, (ed. 4) 12 A spongey kind of Earth. 


1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III. ; 
ground. x8x8 Shelley Mar eng hi xxiv, The coarse’ bulb 
of iris-flowers he found Knotted in clumps under the spongy 
ground. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm I. 507 Where clay 
is. .very spongy, tough, and wet. 1889 F. Cowper Cafit. 0/ 
Wight 259 There is not a hole or a spongy place anywhere, 
a. In miscellaneous applications. 

16x6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farms v, xx. 577 Neither 
must it [manchet bread] be made too light or spungie. 1673 
Pen y Pol. A nat, 373 The art of making the excellent, thick, 
spungy, warm coveilets, seems to be lost. 1713 Gay Rur. 
Sports 135 When floating Clouds their spongy Fleeces drain. 
17x6 — Trivia 1. 43 The Frieze’s Spongy Nap is soaked with 
Rain. 1733 Hanway 7 rav. v. lxix. (1762) I. 3x4 Their cloths 
are spungy, but they at e thin, light, and soft. 1834 Brit. Hush. 
I. 340 The ashes.. produced from soft soap.. will be found 
light and spongy. 1836-41 Brands them. (ed. 5) 109 The 
rising of fluids in porous and spongy bodies. 

2 . Of hard, substances : Having an open porous 
structure resembling that of a sponge: a. Of 
bones, spec, of certain bones of the skull. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. vi. 373 Whereby the moist 
Brain’s spongy boan doth sup Sweet-smelling fumes. 1594 
T. B. La Pnmaud. Fr. Acad. it. X23 It is called by the 
phisicions the siue-bone, or otherwise (& that more properly) 
the spungy bone. 1607 Topsell Four-J. Beasts 401 A Splent 
is a spungy harde gnssell or bone, growing fast on the in- 
side of the shin-bone of a Horse. 1753 Chambers' Cycl. 
Suppl. s.v. Bone, Bones.. which have tlun solid sides, and 
a thick intermediate spongy part. 1854 Owen in Qrr's Circ. 


>one, is a slender lamina, attached [etc.], 

b. Of stone, ice, minerals, etc. 

16x5 G. Sandys Trav. 22 The walls.. consisting of great 
square stone, hard, blacke, and spongie. 1694 Marten’s Voy. 
Spitsbergen in Acc. Sev. Voy. II. 44 This Ice becometh very 
spungy by the dashing of the Sea. 1796 Kihwan Elem. 
Min. (ed. 2) 1 . 13 When it [silex] is exceedingly comminuted, 
..it is light and spungy. x8oo tr. Lagrange's Client . I. 333 
Hence those tender calcareous, cellular stones, and perhaps 
also the spungy tufs. 1834 L. Ritchie Wand, by Seine 74 
Such stones as were most spungy and defective, and, of 
course, most easily cut. 1836 Kane A ret. Expl II. xxiii. 
231 The falling of some of the party through the spongy ice. 
o. Of metals, esp. platinum. 

1807 T. Thomson Client, (ed. 3) II. 64 Spongy alumina, 
when exposed to a red heat, loses 0-58 paits of its weight. 
1837 Faraday Chew. Manip. xiv. (1842) 314 Spongy platina 
..causes the union of oxygen and oxide of carbon at com- 
mon temperatures. 1849 D, Campbell Inorg. Chem. 246 
[This] leaves the metal, in a highly divided state, as a 
greyish-black powder, and known as spongy platinum. 
1884 Knight Diet. Mich. Suppl. 843/2 The protfuction of 
spongy platinum.. is a task more easy in appearance than 
in reality. 

3 . a. Resembling a sponge in respect of moisture 
or capacity for containing this. 

1398 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. i. iv. Handicrafts 739 With 
th’ other hand he gripes and wringeth forth The spungy 
Globe of th’ execrable Earth. x6oa Marston Ant. $ Mel, iv, 
Even this brinish marsh Shall squeaze out teares from out 
his spungy cheekes. x6xx Shaks. Cymb. iv. ii. 349, I saw 
..the Roman Eagle wing'd From the spungy South, to this 
patt of the West. 1639 & Titus Killing no Murder 5 Had 
not his Highnes had a faculty to be fluent in his teares . . : 
Had he not had spungie eyes [etc.]. 187a Echo 10 Aug., 
After plenty of rain, with leaden water and a dismal, spongy 
look everywhere. 

fig. 1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. Prol., With 
a gripe, [to] Crush out the humour of such spongie soules. 
x6xx Cotgr. s.v. Mer, When Princes doe squeeze out of their 
spungie Officers the moisture which they haue puxloyned 
from them. 

b. Resembling a sponge in absorptive qualities ; 
absorbent. Chiefly fig. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. 1. vii. 71 What [can we] not put vpon 
His spungie Officers? 1606 — Tr. Cr, 11. ii. 12 There is 
no Lady.. More spungie, to sucke in the sense of Feare. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 438 Oft whole sheets descend of 
slucy Rain, Suck d by the spongy Clouds from off the Main. 

o. Of the nature or character of a sponger or 
parasite; = Sponging///, a. 

_ 1602 Marston Ant. $ Mel. iv, Blowne up with the flattei- 
ing puffes Of spungy sycophants. 

4 . fig. Deficient in substance or solidity. 

1603 Florio Montaigne in. v. 524 The wordes : no longer 
windte or spungie, but of fleshe and bone. 1663 J. Webb 
Sione-Heng{xj2s) 82 To set a petty Gloss upon a spungy 
Conjecture. x68o H. More Apocal. Apoc. 273 R. H. in his 
answer . .is plainly not so much copious as loose and spungy, 
and not at all solid. 1839 Best Pars. If Lit. Mem. 171 lhe 
puffy, spungy,.. washy, style that prevails at thejpresent 
day. 1896 St. James's Gaz. 6 Jan. 4/3 Mr. Olney's English 
is, as usual, rather spongy. 

5 . Of texture or other qualities : Resembling that 
of a sponge. 

x6xx Cotgr., Spongiositi, . . a spungie lightnesse. 1633 P. 
Fletcher Purple Ish tv. xxvii, [The lungs] Built of a lighter 
frame, and spungie mold. 1733 W. Ellis Chiltern tf Vale 
Farm, 84 Hollow, spungy Texture of Parts. 1763 A. Dick- 
son Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 6a The soil may be of a spungy 
nature. x8oo Med. Jrnl. III. 199 The sore had an ugly, 
spungy aspect. 1827 Faraday Chem. Manip, xiv. (1843) 
315 1 he platina in the spongy state. x86o Tyndall Glac. 
11. xxvi, 372 The ice on which the dirt-bands rest, .appears 
to be of a spongier character. 

fig. 1865 Geo. Eliot Ess. (1884) 202 A spongy texture of 
mind that gravitates strongly to nothing. 

6 . Resembling that pressed from a sponge. 

X605 G. Ellis Lament. Lost Sheep Ixxvii, That spungy 
moysture, that in deadly thrall For thy pale lips the sonnes 
of men thought meete. a 1864 Hawthohne Amer. Note-bks. 
(1879) II. 191 With a spongy moisture diffused through the 
atmosphere. 
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SPONTANEOUS. 


7. Comb., as spongy -flowered, -footed, - looking , 
•wet, • wooded adjs. 

1 8*g Greenhouse Comp. II. 26 A spongy-wooded green- 
house shrub. 18*9 Loudon Encycl. Plants (183d) 600 Ad- 
luniia. cirrhosa. 5 spongy-flower’d. 1835 Willis Penctllings 
II. lv. 130 The small donkey.. pricking back his long ears 
as if he were counting his spongy-footed followers. 185s 
Tennyson To Rev. F. D. Maurice xi, The lawn as yet Is 
hoar with rime, or spongy-wet, 1870 H. A. Nicholson 
Man. Zool. xiv. (1875) 143 It forms spongy-looking, orange- 
coloured crusts. 

Sponk, obs. form of Spunk. 
tSpon-new, a. Obs. rare. [Southern form 
of Span-new n.] Perfectly new. 

13.. N. Alt's. 4055 Richelichehedobhim schrede, In spon 
neowe knytis wede. a 1400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 
73/586 Heil whos sone has wrouht A 1 vr hele sponnewe. 
Sponsal (spp’nsal), a. [ad. L. sponsal-is , i. 
sponsus, -a, spouse.] Of or pertaining to mar- 
riage ; spousal ; wedded, wedding. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Sponsal, belonging to betrothing or 
manage. [Hence in Bailey, etc.] 1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 
197/1 A vase, executed for her majesty, as a sponsal present 
by her. 1866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovids Fasti 11. 393 O maidens 
fair, Choose not a sponsal day. Ibid. iv. 1097 Tithonia thrice 
must leave the sponsal bed. 

II Sponsalia (sppns^-lia). [L., neut. pi. of 
sponsalis : see prec.] Espousals, marriage. 

1333 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 3go That quietlie. .Bettiix 
thame selffis sponsalia tha maid, Syne in his place ressauit 
hir as wyfe. 178 . R. Watson Chem. Ess. V. 376 (Jod.), An 
older, equally determined, is observable in the times of 
accomplishing the sponsalia of plants, 
t Sponsali-tious, a. 06s.-° [ad. late L. spon- 
sdlitius , -icius, f. sponsalia : see prec.] = Sponsal a. 
1636 in Blount Glossogr, 

Sponslbi'lity. rare [f. next: see -ITY.] 
Responsibility, respectability. 

1767 Cowper Let. to Mrs. C, 3 Apr., Though my friend, .. 
before I was admitted an inmate here, was satisfied that I 
was not a mere vagabond, and has since that time received 
more convincing proofs of my sponsibility, yet [etc.]. 

Sponsible (spp-nsib'l), a. Now only dial. 
[Aphetic f. Responsible a . ; cf. next.] Respons- 
ible, reliable, respectable. 

17a! Wodrow Hist. Snff. Ch. Scot. (1830) III. 439/1 Till 
caution was found, by two sponsible persons, [that] she 
should present h erself to the sheriff when called. *765 Cowper 
Let. 3 July, My woollen-draper, a very healthy, wealthy, 
sensible, sponsible man. 18x0 S. Green Reformist I. 120 
‘ My Lord,’ replied the creditor, * I am an honest, sponsible 
shoemaker*. 1836-8 Haliburton Clockm. Ser. 11. xxii. 
(1839) 276 But John Bull is like all other sponsible folks; 
he thinks ’cause he is rich he is wise too. 1836 G. Hender- 
son Pop. Rhymes g'7 One of the decent neighbours, and 
most sponsible man in the company. 

Sponsion, (sp^-njan). [ad. L. sponsio, noun 
of action f. spondere to promise solemnly, give 
assurance, etc.] 

1. A solemn or formal engagement, promise, or 
pledge, freq. one entered into or made on behalf of 
another person. 

1677 Owek yustif vii. Wks. 1850 III. 170 The apostle 
interposeth himself by a voluntary sponsion to undertake 
for Onesimus. 169a Burnet Disc. Pastoral Care vi. 54 No 
Church before ours . , took a formal Sponsion at the Altar 
from such as were ordained Deacons and Priests, xyog 
Stryfe Ann. Ref. I. xxxiv. 343 Because in the Initiation 
of Baptism we stuck not to the Abrenuntiations and 
Sponsions made for us, 1737 Waterland Eucharist 16 A 
kind of Sponsion and Security for the present and future 
Performance of the whole Duty of Man. x8ox Napleton 
Advice Minister Gosp. 35 This is a great and weighty 
sponsion. 1850 R. D. Hampden Charge Visit. Diocese 
Here/. 39 Many children have not been baptized in the 
Church— have never had those sponsions made for them, 
which the instructions of the Church Catechism presuppose, 
b. spec. (See quot. 1853 .) 

X776 in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1833) I. 258 The agree- 
ment entered into by Gen. Arnold was a mere sponsion on 
his part, he not being invested with powers for the disposal 
of prisoners not in his possession. 1853 Whewell Grotius 
II. 130 Sponsions is the term we may use when any persons 
not having a commission from the Supreme Authority make 
any engagement which properly touches that authority. 

2. Rom. Law. An engagement to pay a certain 
sum to the other party in a suit, in the event of 
not proving one’s case. 

163a Sanderson Semi. 207 The Defendant also making 
the like sponsion and entring the like bond, in case he 
should be cast. 1880 Muihhead Gains zv. $ 13 In the same 
way as.. the action for a definite sum of money due is 
perilous for a defender rashly denying his liability, on 
account of his sponsion. 

Hence + Spo’nsional a., entering into an engage- 
ment or pledge. Obs . 

a 1684 Leighton Serin. Wks. (1839) 326 It is evident that 
he is righteous, even in that representative and sponsional 
person he put on. 

Sponson (spp-nsan), sb. Also 9 sponsing, 
sponoing. [Of obsenre origin.] 

1. One or other of the triangular platforms 
before and abaft the paddle-boxes of a steamer. 

o. X83S Naut. Mag. IV. 134 The ' Lightning ’was ran into 
by a collier, which struck her just abaft her paddle-box. . . 
Her sponcings and sponcing-timbers were broken. 1846 A. 
Young Naut. Diet. 293 Sponsings, or Sponcings, in a 
steam-ship, the curve of the timbers and planking towards 
the outer part of the wing before and abaft each of the 
paddle-boxes. 

p, 1838 Civil Eng. $ Arch, fml I. 384/2 Breadth over 


the sponsons, 43 ft. Ditto over the paddle boxes, 48 ft. 
1871 Kingsley At Last i, Then had come.. a day of., 
watching.. the water from the sponson behind the paddle- 
boxes. 

attrib. 183s [see above]. X867 Smyth Sailor's Word.bk. 
644 Sponsan-Rim , the same as wing wale. 1873 Knight 
Diet. Mech. 2287 Sfonsou-beam, one of the two projecting 
beams uniting the paddle-box beam with the ship’s side. 

2. A gun platform, standing out from the side of 
a vessel. Also attrib. 

x86a W. H. Russell Diary North S. I. 291 The ship. . 
is armed.. with rifled field-pieces and howitzers on the 
sponsons. 1887 Daily. News 24 Oct. 3/3 The system.. of 
Dairying heavy guns, .in sponson ports so high on the poop 
and forecastle. 1897 Ibid. 28 July 8/s Their construction 
(five sponsons on each side of the upper deck) causes them 
to roll heavily. 

Hence Spomson v. irons to support, or set out, 
on a sponson, Also Spomsoned ppl. a. 

1893 Morn. Post 10 Aug. 4/3 The same may be said of 
cruisers, part of whose most important aimament is spon- 
soned out on the broadside. 1897 River Coast 4 Sept. 
13/1 The sponsoned deck acts as a guard to the hull. 
Sponsor (sponsor), sb. [a. L. sponsor, agent- 
noun f. spondere : cf. Sponsion.] 

1. Reel. One who answers for an infant at bap- 
tism ; a godfather or godmother. 

1631 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 153 How could the Sponsors he 
indangered while there weie Parents? a 1700 Evelyn 
Diary 6 Oct. 1687 , 1 was godfather to Sir John Chardin's 
sonn...The Ernie of Bath and Countesse of Carlisle, the 
other Sponsors. 1737 Gentl. Mag. VII. ai/i It is well 
known, that the Business of Sponsors at Baptism is in 
general brought to a very scandalous Pass. 1807 Crabbe 
Par. Reg. ur. 959 Here, with an infant, joyful sponsors 
come. 1830 R. I. Wilberforce Holy Baptism. 103 The 
practice of requiring sponsors at Baptism is of ancient date. 
1907 Verncy Mem. II. 237 When her daughter was bom 
nothing would satisfy Lady Abdy but that Sir Ralph should 
stand sponsor. 

fig. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xxxiii, His Lordship., 
was a credit to his political sponsor. 

2. One who enters into an engagement, makes a 
formal promise or pledge, on behalf of another; a 
surety. 

1677 Mifics Fr. Diet, n, Sponsor, or surety that under- 
take^ for another. x68x J. Scott Chr. Life 1. iv. (1684) 
207 Our Mediator is called the Sponsor, or Surety of a 
better Covenant. *741 C. Middleton Cicero vm. II. 197 
Magius, oppressed with debts, ..had been urging Marcellus, 
who was his sponsor for some patt of them, to furnish him 
with money to pay the whole. 1800 Asiai. Ann. Reg. V. 
38/1 Sponsors also are of two kinds, one for appearance, the 
other for payment. 1864 D. G. Mitchell Sev. Star. 107 , 1 
found it requisite, .to become sponsor for his good conduct. 
1880 Muirhead Gains in. § 118 The positions of sponsor 
and fidepromissor are much the same. Ibid. Dig. 535 All. . 
who failed.. to relieve sponsois (sureties) who had paid for 
them. 

b. One who stood surety for the appearance 
and good faith of either party in a trial by combat. 

1823 Scott Talism, xxviii, The sponsors of both champions 
went, as was their duty, to see that they were duly armed, 
and prepared for combat. Ibid., The sponsors, heralds, 
and squires now retired to the harriers, 

3. transf. Of things (after sense 1 or a). 

1846 Landor Hellenics Wks. II. 486 We are what suns 
and winds and waters make us ; The mountains are our 
sponsors. 1870 Emerson Soc. Solit. Wks. (Bohn) III. 134 
All the good days behind him are sponsors, who speak for 
him. 1889 Grktton Memory's Harkback 233 In Essex, 
especially, the aguish climate stood sponsor for the absence 
of clerics as a rule. 

Spo nsor, v. [f. prec,] trans. To be surety 
for, to favour or support strongly. (Common in 
recent use.) 

1884 L'pool Mercury 6 June s/8 The eldest daughter, who 
has ever sponsored her father s cause. x888 Standard 24 
Feb. s/x The Company is to be most powerfully sponsored. 

Spo'usoress. [f. Sponsor sb. + -ess.] A 
female sponsor. 

1871 G. A. Lawrence Anteros xxi,Lady Montfort, another 
relative, . . offered to be the bride’s sponsoress at St, James’. 

Sponsorial (sppnsba’rial), sb. and a. [f. Spon- 
sor : see -obial.] 

A. sb. A baptismal sponsor or name-father. 

X836 Marryat Pirate vii, You will now on the coast meet 
with a Blucher, a Wellington, a Nelson, &c., who will wring 
swabs, .without feeling that it is discreditable to sponsorials 
so grand. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to a sponsor, 

X847 in Webster. 1833 Chr. Rememb. No, 79. da The 
clause just quoted of the sponsorial exhortation. 1862 
Wilberforce in Hopkins Hawaii Pref,, She.. sends out 
sponsorial gifts befitting England's Queen. 1807 Daily 
News 12 May 4/4 He would rather regard the former in 
their sponsorial function. 

Sponsorship (sponsor jip). [f. Sponsor sb. + 
-ship.] The state of being a sponsor ; the office 
of a sponsor. 

1809 Malkin Gil Bias Xi. i, The governor’s lady, wishing 
to draw the bonds of sponsorship still closer in this friendly 
party, stood for Scipio’s daughter. 1848 Kingsley Saint's 
Trag. n. v, It knits them unto me, and me to them, That 
bond of sponsorship. 1895 Daily News id Feb. 2/4 To 
undertake the sponsorship of a resolution which asks the 
House to put aside this measure. 

■+ Bpo’ntal, a. Obs.~° [ad. L. spontcU-is .] (See 
quot) Also f Spomtane a. Obs.~° (Cf. next.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Spontal . Spmtane, . . that doth or 
is done willingly, naturally, without help or constraint, 
voluntary. 


t Spontaneal, a. Obs. [f. L spontane-us +■ 
-AL.] Spontaneous, in various senses. 

x6oz Fulbecke is/ Pt. Parall. 58 But curtesie is a free, 
spontanea! and ingenious quality, to which no inforcement 
can be used. 1653 R. G. tr. Bacon's Hist. Winds 361 Let 
the seventeenth Motion be the Spontaneall or Willing 
Motion of Rotation or wheeling. 1669 W. Simpson Hydrot. 
Chym. 82 The occasional and spontaneal depravations of 
their ferments. 

Spontaneity (sppntanriti). [ad. L. type 
*spontdneitas , f. spontdne-us. So F. spontaniiU, 
It. spontaneity, Sp. espontaneidad, Pg. -idade.] 

1. Spontaneous, or voluntary and unconstrained, 
action on the part of persons ; the fact of possess- 
ing this character or quality. 

1631 C. Cartwright Cert. Relig. 1. 181 Thus we see how 
Bernard doth agtee with Calvin in making the freedome of 
manswill to consist in a spontaneity, and a fieedom from 
coaction. x68i Flavel Met It. Grace xxix. 504 He laid 
down his life with the greatest chearfulness and spontaneity 
that could be. 170a tv. Le Cterc's Prim. Fathers 348 
Freedom, in his Opinion, is only a meer Spontaneity, and 
doth not imply a Power of not doing what one doth. 1789 
Belsham Ess. I. ix. 171 Physical liberty; by which he 
means the principle of spontaneity. 1804-6 Syd. Smith 
Mor. Philos, xvii. (1830) 251 Actions performed without the 
spontaneity of the agent, are automatic. 1831 Carlyle 
Sterling m. vii, The general aspect of him indicated free- 
dom, perfect spontaneity, with a certain careless naluial 
grace. 1890 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. VIII. 302 There is less 
energy and less spontaneity and originality. 

2. Spontaneous or voluntary action or movement 
on the part of animals (or plants); activity of 
physical organs in the absence of any obvious ex- 
ternal stimulus. 

17*1 J. Clarke Orig. Mor. Evil 113 Because they [animals] 
have not the Power of abstract Reasoning, .we call it gener- 
ally Spontaneity. 1789 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. it. (1791) 153 
See note on Collinsoma for other instances of vegetable 
spontaneity. 1793 Cowper Let. 23 Feb,, Considering more 
nearly, I found it [a minnow] alive, and endued with 
spontaneity. 1837 P. Keith Bot. Lex, 340 We regard the 
term Spontaneity as being less exceptionable than that of 
Instinct; but still it is a spontaneity that feeling has nothing 
to do with. x866 J. Martineau Ess, I. 168 The instincts 
and spontaneities of animals. 1877 M. Foster Physiol. 
HL v. (1878) 472 How absolutely devoid of spontaneity or 
irregular automatism, is the spinal cotd of the frog. 

3. The fact or quality in things of being spon- 
taneous in respect of production, occurrence, etc, 

1751 Johnson Rambler No. 131 fxa Community of 
possession must include spontaneity of production. X794 
Mrs. Piozzi Synon. II. 361 We cannot commend the opu- 
lence of the ground, but its richness and spontaneity. 1823 
Chalmers Stmt. I. 129 Every constitutional desire would 
run out in the unchecked spontaneity of its own movements. 
1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 346 The most conspicuous, 
feature of these [tabetic] fractures is their spontaneity. 

b. The fact or quality of coming without deep 
thought or premeditation. 

x8z6 J. Gilchrist Led. 35 note, Many remaiks. .to which 
we had given some credit for originality and spontaneity. 
1830 Hallam Hist. Lit. m. v. § 7 Poets who, delighted 
with the spontaneity of their ideas, never reject any that 
arise. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets i. 2 Those poems of nascent 
nations, . .marvellous in their infantine spontaneity. 

Spontaneous (sppnt/'-n/as), a. [f. L. spon- 
tdne-us, f. sponte of one’s own accord, freely, 
willingly. So F. spontaniie, It. spontanea, Sp. 
and Pg. espontaneo. ] 

1. Of personal actions: Arising or proceeding 
entirely from natural impulse, without any ex- 
ternal stimulus or constraint; voluntary and of 
one’s own accord. 

1656 Hobbes Liberty, etc. (1841) 70 That all voluntary 
actions, where the thing that induceth the will is not fear, 
are called also spontaneous, and said to be done by a 
man’s own accord. x6oo C. Nesse Hist, fy Myst. Test. 
I. 43 Her eating therefore was a spontaneous act. *727 
De Foe Hist. Appar. i. (1840) 16 By apparition also I am 
to understand such appearances of these superior beings, 
as are spontaneous and voluntary. 1781 J. Moore View 
Soc, It. (1790) I, ix. 91 The spontaneous respect paid to the 
antiquity of their families. 1839 Hallam Hist, flit, it, i. 
§ 29 The resemblance of natural disposition made it a spon- 
taneous act of Muretus to fall into the footsteps of Cicero. 
x868 M. Pattison Acadetn, Org. 6 The movement was by 
no means a spontaneous one on the part of the House. 

b. Of persons : Acting voluntarily and from 
natural prompting. 

173a Berkeley Alciphr. 11. §21 It was needless to estab- 
lish professors, .while there are so many spontaneous lec- 
turers in every corner of the streets. 18291. Taylor Enthus. 
iv. 79 The ranks of a numerous body of men can never be 
filled up by spontaneous labourers of this sort. 

o. Of utterances, etc. : Coming freely and with- 
out premeditation or effort. 

1836 N. Brit. Rev, XXVI. 53 The privileged visitor . . would 
. .have heard from him. .similar spontaneous expositions of 
Scripture. 1870 Burton Hist. Scot, lxxii. (1873) VI. 265 A 
spontaneous thought which he could not help uttering. 1885 
Manch. Exam. 9 Sept. 3/x The fun is never strained or 
beaten out, but is always fresh, spontaneous, and luxuriant. 

2. Of motion : Arising purely from, entirely de- 
termined by, the internal operative or directive 
forces of tbe organism. 

1659 H. More Fntmort. Soul n. ii. 126 Sense, .must like- 
wise Imagine, Remember, Reason, and he the fountain of 
spontaneous Motion. 1693 J. Edwards Perfect, Script. 334 
Things that had sense and spontaneous motion. X750 G. 
Hughes Barbados ill. 61 Animals are sensitive organic 
Bodies, endued with spontaneous Motion. 1807 J. E. Smith 
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SPONTANEOUS. 

Phys. Boi. a Vegetables.. have in some instances spontan- 
eous, though we know not that they have voluntary, 
motion. 1848 Carpenter Antm. Phys. 17 These twofunc- 
tions, —sensibility and the power of spontaneous motion,-— 
being peculiar to animals, are called the functions of animal 
life. 1880 Bessey Botany 196 Living protoplasm has every- 
where, under proper conditions, the power of spontaneous 
movement. 188a vines tr. Sachs' 'Bot 871 These movements 
were termed ‘ spontaneous nutations 

3 . Of natural processes: Occurring without ap- 
parent external cause; having a self-contained 
cause or origin. 

In 19th cent use esp, of chemical or physical changes : see 
quots. under (&). 

(«) 1664 Power Exp. Philos, n. ixyThe Spontaneous Dila- 
tation and Elastick Rarefaction of that little remnant of Ayr. 
x6gz Bentley Boyle Led. iv. 114 A spontaneous production 
of Mankind may not possibly have been true. 1751 John- 
son Rambler No. 163 rjHe expects every moment to be 
placed in regions of spontaneous fertility. 1763 Museum 
Rust. IV. 200, I suppose there was no corn on it of spon- 
taneous growth. 1831 Scorr Cast. Dang.v , The old man 
looked with horror at the spontaneous motion of the book. 
1859 Mill Liberty iv. (1865) 45/2 He suffeis these penalties 
only in so far as they are., the spontaneous consequences 
of the faults themselves, i860 Tyndall Glac. n. 292 The 
spontaneous falling of the stones appeared more frequent 
this morning. 

(b) 1805 Saunders Min. Waters 338 The spontaneous 
changes which this water undergoes. 1813 J. Thomson 
Led. In/lam. 51 When inflammation occurs., without our 
being able to trace its production to the action of any obvious 
cause, it is termed spontaneous inflammation. 1836-41 
Brand® Chem. fed. 5) 561 The aqueous solution, .is subject 
to spontaneous decomposition. 1861 J. R. Greene Man. 
Antm. Kingd., Ccelent. 182 The mode in which spontaneous 
fission occurs among many other forms of Adtnozoa. 
f b. spec. Of lassitude. Obi. 

1675 Owen Indwelling Sin ix. (1732) 105 A spontaneous 
Lassitude, or a causeless Weariness and Indisposition of the 
Body. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet in Aliments , etc. 
378 Its Symptoms aie a spontaneous Lassitude or Sensation 
of Weariness. 

4 . a. Spontaneous generation, the development 
of living organisms without the agency of pre- 
existingliving matter, usually considered as result- 
ing from changes taking place in some inorganic 
substance. (Cf. Equivocal a. 3.) 

The possibility of such development, once generally 
accepted as a fact and subsequently rejected, has been a 
subject of debate in more recent times. 

16S 6 Cowley Pindar. Odes, Notes Wks. 1710 1 . 278 The 
Generation of Serpents, which is Spontaneous sometimes. 
1663 Hooke Microgr. 141 For the Sea. .affords as many 
Instances of spontaneous generations as either the Air or 
Earth. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Equivocation, Equivocal 
Generation, .. which we also call spontaneous, was commonly 
asserted and believed among the antient Philosophers. 1835 
J. Duncan Beetles 194 Admitting the doctrine of spontane- 
ous generation, it was necessary [etc.]. 1837 Henfrey Bot. 
543 The idea of a spontaneous generation of organic bodies 
is now exploded. 188a Vines tr. Sachs' Bot. 944 The first 
and simplest plants had no ancestors; they arose by spon- 
taneous generation. 

fig. 1870 Max MiSller Set. Relig. (1B73) 377 You see the 
spontaneous generation of mythology with every new name 
that is formed. 

b. Spontaneous combustion , the fact of taking 
fire, or burning away, through conditions pro- 
duced within the substance itself ; spec, the alleged 
occurrence of this fact in. persons addicted to the 
excessive use of alcohol. 

(*) 1809 W. Nicholson's Jrnl. Nat. Philos. XXIII, 278 The 
spontaneous combustion of a large quantity of charcoal. 
1863 Watts Did. Chem. I. T093 The spontaneous com- 
bustion., of masses of tow, cotton, or rags saturated with 
oil. *876 Voyle & Stevenson Milii. Did. 397/1 New- 
burnt charcoal, and particularly new ground charcoal, is 
very liable to spontaneous combustion. 

(b) 179S Repertory of Arts II. 424, 1 shall not pass over in 
silence the spontaneous combustions of human bodies. 1799 
W. Nicholson's Jrnl.Nat. Philos. III. 305 The apparently 
spontaneous Combustion of living Individuals of the human 
Species. _ 183a Brewster Natural Magic xiii. 321 The 
extraordinary phenomenon of the spontaneous combustion 
of living bodies. 1853 Dickens Bleak Ho. Pref., It was 
shewn upon the evidence that $he had died the death to 
•which this name of spontaneous combustion has been given. 
1882 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Combustion , Spontaneous com - 
bustion. . . In most of the cases recorded, . . either they have 
been near a fire, or some suspicious circumstances suggestive 
of murder have been present 

6 . Growing or produced naturally without culti- 
vation 01 labour. 

*665 Hooke Microgr. 214 Spontaneous Vegetables seeming 
a food proper enough for spontaneous Animals. 1684 Penn 
in Academy (i8g6) 11 Jan. 37/1, 1 have observed three sorts 
[of vines]. Thes are spontaneous. 1705 R. Beverly Vir- 

f xtiia ir. iv. (1722) 127 Whence they had their Indian Corn, 
can give no Account; for I don’t believe that it was spon- 
taneous in those Parts 1725 Pope Odyss. ix. 123 Spon- 
taneous wines from weighty clusters pour. 1760-a Goldsm. 
Ctt. IP , xxxi, Spontaneous flowers take place of the finished 
parterre, s8oj Saunders Min, Waters 333 Except the turf, 
and some scanty heath, no spontaneous vegetation is to be 
seen. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc, Amer, II. 49 We passed 
a spontaneous rye-field *. 1883 Day Indian Fish 8 Fish 
cured with salt-earth, or spontaneous but untaxed salt, 
b. Freq. with fruits, products, productions. 
<*1727 Newton Ckronol. Amended l (1728) 183 These 
several colonies, .fed on the spontaneous fruits of the earth. 
*75 * Johnson Rambler No. 169 r 4 There are regions of 
which the spontaneous products cannot be equalled in other 
sotfs by care and culture. 1826 Syd, Smith Wks. (1859) II. 
67/2 Jf the English were in a paradise of spontaneous pro- 
ductions, they would continue to dig and plough. 1839 
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Hallam Hist, Lit, in. iv. § 96 When men lived on the spon- 
taneous fruits of the earth. 1872 MoRLEY_I' r oltaire 6 The 
self-raised spontaneous products of some miraculous sou. 

e. Pioduced, developed, coining into existence, 
by natural processes or changes. 

*73* Arbuthnot Rules of Diet in Aliments, etc. 290 
Constitutions abounding with a spontaneous alkali, ought 
to avoid alkaline Substances 1779 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 2) 
IV. 2671/2 Mr. Wilcke.. distinguishes it by. the name of 
spontaneous electricity. 182$ Art 0/ Brewing (ed. 2) 28 
Leaving a portion of matter unattenuated, to produce brisk- 
ness, and, consequently, spontaneous fineness and flavour. 
1846 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Antm. Chem. II. 249 The urine 
which threw down a spontaneous sediment 1862 Marsh 
Eng. Lang. iii. sg All the goigeous spontaneous hues of 
sun- lit cloud. 

6. Quasi-odfo. <=next. 

1667 Milton P. L. vir. 203 Chariots wing’d.. now came 
forth Spontaneous. 1720 Pope Iliad xvir. 248 The stub- 
born arms. .Conform’d spontaneous, and around him closed. 
1780 Cowper Progr. Error 364 But we, as if good qualities 
would grow Spontaneous, take but little pains to sow. 1810 
Scott Lady of L. 1. xxxii, Till to her lips in measured 
frame The minstrel verse spontaneous came. 

Spontaneously (sppnt^-nftsh), adv. [f.prec. 
+ -ly.] In a spontaneous manner. 

1 . By natural impulse ; of a free and unconstrained 
will ; of one’s own accord. 

1660 R. Coke Justice Vind. 7 Therefoie Children.. have 
will, and do things spontaneously. 1670 G. H. Hist. Car- 
dinals hi. 11. 266 Considering the offers many had spontan- 
iously made him. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 175 r 10 He 
who is spontaneously suspicious, may be justly charged 
with radical conuption. 1794 R. J. Suhvan View Nat. 
1. 130 For what is power or energy ? Is it not a disposition 
to act, either spontaneously, or in consequence of some 
impression ? 1809 Syd. Smith Wks. (1859) 1. 161/2 Monk 
spontaneously sent down some confidential letters, which 
tinned the scale of evidence. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith 

I. §3 37 This is coriect so long as the mind acts.. spon- 
taneously. 1877 Brockctt Cross If Crescent 456 The Sub- 
lime Porte spontaneously informed the prince . . that it would 
spare no effort [etc.]. 

b. Without thought or premeditation. 

1800 S. & Ht. Lee Canterb. T. (ed. 2] III. 167 IThe apo- 
logy] sprang spontaneously to his lips. 1831 D. E. Williams 
Life 4- Corr. Sir T. Lawrence II. 383 In his letters, his 
opinions and sentiments are poured forth warmly and spon- 
taneously as they arose. 1870 J. H. Newman Gram. Assent 

II. viii. 331 Taste, skill, invention in the fine arts, .are exerted 
spontaneously, when once acquired. 

2 . By natural action ; without apparent or obvious 
external cause or influence. 

1658 Evelyn Ft. Gard. (167s) 83 The unripe figs,., if they 
stay till they spontaneously qui t the trees [etc. ]. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos. 11. 143 You shall see the water spontaneously 
arise, .in the Tube, *764 Reid Inquiry vi. § 24 Truth goes 
forth spontaneously if not held back. 1776 Adam Smith W. 
N. n. v. (1869I l. 364 If [the capital] was produced spontan- 
eously, it would be of no value in exchange. 4 1806 Horsley 
Serm. xvii. (1816) II. 68 As the inquiry is of the highest im- 

f ortance, and spontaneously presents itself, it is to this that 
shall devote the remainder of the present discourse. 1825 
J. Neal Bro. Jonathan III. 18B A great bell, .far below me, 
rang out, spontaneously, of itself. 187s J owett Plato (ed. 2) 
I. 206 If only wisdom can be taught, and does not come to 
man spontaneously. 

b. spec. By natural chemical or physical change 
or development. 

177* Encycl. Brit. II. 120/x Some earths and stones 
abound so with nitre, that it effloresces spontaneously. 
1794 G. Adams Nat. # Exp. Philos. I. xii. 501 It takes 
fire spontaneously by the contact of air. 1804 Abernethy 
Surg. Obs. ox It is no uncommon circumstance to meet with 
wens, that have burst spontaneously. 1837 P. Keith Bot. 
Les^ 33 The nascent bulbs, which.. spontaneously detach 
themselves from the parent plant. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 
xv. 251 In other cases the coral animal spontaneously splits 
in two halves. 1892 Photogr. Ann. II. 517 This remarkable 
group of crystals was produced . .quite spontaneously. 

3 . By natural growth; without being specially 
planted or cultivated. 

a 1683 Sir T. Browne Tracis (1683) 52 This same plant 
may grow naturally and spontaneously in several countries. 
1733 W- Ellis Chdtern Hale Farm. 84 Young Oaks., 
that spontaneously grow up from the Acorns. *763 Museum 
Rust. IV. 242 Common hay which is mixed with burnet 
growing spontaneously. 1836 Macgillivray Trav. Hum- 
boldt xxv. 384. It is supposed by botanists that it grows 
spontaneously 121 the mountainous regions, 
b. By natural production ; without tillage. 

*700 Evelyn Diary 13 July, Some foreign country which 
would produce spontaneously pines, firs, . .yew, holly, and 
jumper.. 1748 Anson's Voy. 1. v, (ed. 4) 61 The soil of the 
Island is tiuly luxuriant, producing fruits of most kinds 
spontaneously. 1830 Herschel Study Nat. Philos. 2 The 
coarse aliments which the earth affords spontaneously. 

Spontaneousness (spfmtci-ntesnes). [f. as 
piec,] The state or quality of being spontaneous. 

<2x649 in N. $ Q. Ser. 1. X. 357 Spontaniousnes, and 
readmes to helpe those who are in distress or suffer injury. 
a *676 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1. ii. (1677) 49 It is impossible 
to resolve the spontaneousness of many of their animal 
motions into those Principles. 1837 Ht. Maktineau Soc. 
A liter. III. 267 This can only be done by those who do 
appiove and reverence spontaneousness 187a Spurgeon 
7 reas. Deco. Ps. liv. 6 The spontaneousness of our gifts is a 
great element in their acceptance. 

+ Spontaay, a. Obsr 1 [ad. L. spontdne-us .] 
Spontaneous. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love m. iv. (Skeat) 1. 33 Voluntarie 
or spontanye it is; for by spontanye wil it is do, that is to 
save, with good wil not constrayned. 

Spontoon (sppntw-n). Now only Hist. [a. F. 
sponton (also espontm EsB0NT00N),=Sp. esponton 


SPOOK. 

(Pg. espontdo), ad It. spontone, spuntone, f. pun- 
tone, punto point.] A species of half-pike or halberd 
carried by infantry officers in the r 8th century (from 
about 1740). 

The It. form spontone is used as a foreign word by Barret 
Theor. Warres (1598) iv, iv. 113. 

1746 Dk. Cumb’ld in 10 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
I. 443, I dare say there was neither Soldier nor Officer. . 
who did not kill their one or two Men with their Bayonets 
& Spontoons. 1746 Loud Mag. 242 The Spontoon. .is a 
Weapon used of late Years by the Officers of Foot instead of 
the Half-Pike. 1769 Pennant Brit, Zool. III. 64 The nose 
was very long, nairow, and sharp-pointed, not unlike the 
end of a spontoon. 1786 Genii. Mag. Apr. 350/1 The offi- 
ceis who mounted guard.. weie paraded with their swords 
di awn instead of spontoons, for the first time since the regu- 
lation took place. 1802 James Milit Did. s.v., When the 
spontoon was planted, the regiment halted ; when pointed 
forwards, the regiment marched ; and when pointed back- 
waids, the regiment retreated. 1819 Scott Leg. Montrose 
xxi, I am just now like the half-pike or spontoon of Achilles, 
one end of which could wound, and the other cure. 1841 
Emerson Ess. Ser. 1. xii. (1876) 284 Like the spontoons and 
standards of the militia, which play such pranks in the eyes 
and imaginations of school-boys. 

tran sf. 7783 Burns Jolly Beggars xiii, From the gilded 
spontoon to the fife I was ready; I asked no more but a 
sodger laddie. 

Spoof (sp/Zf), sb. slang. [Invented by A. 
Roberts (1852-), comedian.] 

1 . A game of a hoaxing and nonsensical character. 
Also, a trivial round game of cards in which cer- 
tain cards when occurring together are denomin- 
ated * spoof’. 

1889 Pall Mall G. 14 May 5/t * The Adelphi Clubwas the 
birthplace of the mysterious game called “Spoof", was it 
not? ‘ — ‘ Yes, I invented the pastime. \ 2894 D. C. Murray 
Rising Star II. 235 There is in theatrical circles an amuse- 
ment which is known as the game of spoof. 1893 Mrs. 
Croker Village Tales 89 We. .were sitting in our dining- 
room tent fanmngourselves vigorously and playing 1 spoof 

2 . Hoax, humbug ; an instance of this. 

1897 Westm. Gaz. 23 Apr. 2/1 There seems just a little too 
much ‘spoof’ about tne long-talked -of Trickoli. 1903 Sal. 
Rev. 16 Sept. 370 One sees that the whole thing is a clumsy 
spoof. 

3 . at/rib. Hoaxing, humbugging. 

1895 A. Roberts in Daily News 26 Aug. 6/3 My ‘spoof 
French’ has often been the subject of amusement. 1899 
Westm. Gaz. 27 June 7/2 Asking him to.. send a ‘spoof 
wire ’—meaning any sort of nonsense. 

Hence Bpoof v. trans., to hoax or humbug. 

<895 Punch 28 Dec. 301/r, I ‘spoof’ him— to use a latter- 
day term, 1901 Daily Mail 2 Apr. 5/7 The House gave 
the willing tnbute of laughter to the fact that it had been 
‘spoofed’. 

Spook (spfisk), sb. [ad. Du. spook, G. spuk 
(also \spuch), app. of LG. origin, appearing first 
in MLG. spbk, spock, spouk, spitk (whence MSw- 
spook , Da. spog), and older Du. spoocke (Kilian) ; 
other modern forms are LG- spbk, spok, WFris. 
spoek, NFris. spook, spuk, Sw. spoke. No certain 
cognates have been traced.] A spectre, appari- 
tion, ghost. 

First in American usage, which is illustrated separately in 
the first set of quotations. 

(4) x8ot Mass. Spy 15 July (Thornton), By mine dunderl 
fly so swift as any spook. 1833 Paulding Banks Ohio III. iii. 
40 Who ever heard of a spook eating? 4x853 'Dow, Jr.’ 
Patent Serm. iii. 158 (Thornton), There did I see a Spook, 
sure enough, — milk-white, and moving round. X878 W. H. 
Daniels That Boy i. The corners of New England which 
spooks and spirits were the last to leave. 

(6) 1859 Aytoun & Martin tr. Goethe's Poems and Ball., 
Magician's Apprentice 102 Broom, avaunt thee 1 To thy 
nook there l Lie, thou spook, there 1 1873 Stephens Black 
Gin, etc. xi, I am haunted by a spook with oblique eyes and 
a pigtail, 1891 Tablet 19 Sept 446 To what particular order 
of spook or spectre may he be assigned ? 

attrib. 1842 Spirit of Times (Pmlad.) 7 Mar. (Thornton), 
A-clatterin’ the ghosts of dishes ..as tho’ he wasbringin’ in 
a spook-dinner. 1878 Aylward Transvaal To-day 213, I 
became acquainted with a ‘spooke story which [etc.]. 
1896 Westm, Gas. xo Jan. 3/3 An alleged spook-photo. 

Hence (as more or less colloquial or nonce-forma- 
tions) Spoo’kery, Spoo’kic(al a., Spookiness, 
Spoo’kislx a., Spoo’kism, Spookolo’gical a,, 
SpookoTogy, Spoo*ky a. 

X893 Athenaeum 18 Feb. 214/1 The writer drags in sundry 
* haun tings ' and ‘ *spookeries 'of a mild nature. 1894 Contemp . 
Rev. LXVI. 651 The spookery business could not have saved 
him. *887 Sat. Rev. 11 June 823/2 The new ‘spookic 
studies have come to stay. x886 Ibid, xi Dec. 773/2 Those 
who have watched.. the recent outburst of *spookical ac- 
tivity. *886 A ihtnsenm 25 Dec. 858/2 The great thing in 
the book is the creation of the 1 spookical * uncle. 1890 Critic 
4 Jan. 3/2 An air of *spookiness pervades the volume. *893 
A tkeraium 18 Mar. 343/2 There is some ’’spookish mystery 
about a reappearance. x886 Ibid. 25 Dec. 858/2 By his own 
rash act he resolved himself into “spookism. 1897 Westm. 
Gas. 6 July 2/3 Everything happened in the most orthodox 
*spookological manner. *893 Ibid. 15 July 5 ’’Spookology 
in Vienna. 1883 Harper's Mag. Nov. 929/1 ’Tis a “spooky 
place, that grave-yard. 

Spook (sp«k),w. [f. Spook jA Cf.MLG. spSken, 
Du. spoken , G. spuken (dial, spuchen ) 5 also WFris. 
spoekje , NFris. spooke, Sw. spoka, Da. spoge.} 

I. trans. To haunt (a person or place). 

1883 Olive Schreiner Afr. Farm 1. ii. She heard a rust- 
ling,, .and knew it was your father coming to ‘spook’ her. 

3 . intr. To play the spook; to 'walk* as a ghost. 
Also with it. 
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1890 Lowell Fits Adam's Story Poems IV. 206 Vet still 
the New World spooked it in his veins, A ghost he could not 
lay with all his pains. *893 Leland Mem. I. 10 The ghost 
went with them, and there it still ‘ spooks ' about as of yore. 

Spool (sp«l), sb . 1 Forms: a. 4-7 spole, 7 
spoole, spowle, 7- spool. j8. north . and Sc. 5- 
spule (6 spwle). 7. 8-9 spole (8 spoal). 5 . 
6 spoyle, 8-9 dial, spoil, [ad. ONF. espole 
(13th cent.) or the source of this, MDu. *spole, 
spoele, spuele (Du. spoel), MLG and LG. spdle 
(hence Da. and Sw. spole), OHG, spuola fem. 
(G. spule) and spuolo, spuol masc. (obs. or dial. 
G. spul). In Romanic now represented by F. 
espoule, F. and Sp. espolin , It. spola, spuola. 

The appearance of spole beside spool in the 18 th cent, seems 
to indicate a second adoption of the word from some Conti- 
nental source.] 

1 . A small cylindrical piece of wood or other 
material on which thread is wound as it is spun, 
esp. for use in weaving ; a bobbin. 

a. 1:1325 Gloss. IV. de Bibbesw. in Wiight Vac. 157 Les 
iremes, tne spoles. 14., Lett. -Eng. Voc. in Wr. -Willcker 
613 Spola, a Quyl, or a Spole. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 470 
Spole, or scytyl, webstarys instrument, . . spolia, panulea. 
1330 Palsgr. 274 Spole. a wevers instrument. x6zo Shelton 
Quix. IV. xxix. 228 She is skilful in such Works,., never 
ceasing to handle small Spindles or Spooles. x68x 0 . Hey- 
wood Diaries (1881) II. 173 She. .rose up, went to the wheel 
winded half-a-score spooles. 1783 itpeuf. Oldham fy 
Prestwidge's Patent No. 1 368, A sliding frame which moves 
the bobbins., upon the spindles to distribute the yarn equally 
upon the spools. x8oa Mar. Edgeworth Dun Tales 1848 
IV. 4x6 He continued to throw the shuttle, whilst his little 
boy and his wife by turns wound spools for him. 184a Encycl. 
Brit. (ed. 7) XXI. 825/1 The yarn destined for the warp is 
wound off upon little spools of wood called bobbins. *879 
Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 274/2 Here the slivers are run 
side by side upon a wooden spool or bobbin. 

(3. 1483 Cath. Angl . 357/1 A Spule, panns. 1509 Burgh 
Rec. Edits. (1869) 1. 122 The armes of the webstaris, viz. 
thair signe of the spule to be vmaist in ilk baner. a 1568 
R. Semple in Bannatyne MS. (Hunter. Club) 356 Weill 
wrocht in the lwmis with wobster gwmis, Bayth thik and 
nymmill gais the spivle. 1842 Whistle-binkte Ser. hi. 40 
Curlers, gae hame,.To your pens, to your spules, or your 
thummills. 1887 Jamieson's Sc. Diet. Suppl. 226/2 A spule 
is a pirn for yam or a pirn of yarn. Besides, the copes of 
yarn used in thread-making are called spules. 
y. 1757 Dyer Fleece in. 82 Patient art. .has a spiral engine 
foim’d, Which on an hundred spoles, an hundred threads. . 
twines, . .easy-tended work. 1772 in 6th Rep. Dep. Kpr. Pub. 
Rec. App. 11. 161 A Machine. .by which . .a great number of 
Threads may be spun atone and the same time on a number 
of Spoals. 1789 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. n. ii. 103 Then fly 
the spoles, the tapid axles glow. 1837 Whittock Bk. Trades 
(1842) 4t2 [Spinner), As the threads become twisted by.. a 
tall wheel which cairies round the ‘ spole \ 1877- in dial, 
glossaries (W.Yks., Line., Leic., etc.). 

S. *796 W. H. Marshall Rur. Econ. Yorksh . (ed. 2) II. 
346 Spoil, the weaver s quill, 

I). In fig. uses. 

*6ix J. Davies (Heref ) Wit's Pilgr. xxvii, The wheeling 
of the Spheares.. Winde vp thy lifes-Threed on the Spowle 
of yeares. i8ax Clare Fill. Mmstr. 1. 170 Short is the thread 
on life’s spool that is mine. x86fi Geo. Eliot F. Holt ii, 
That’s a spool to wind a speech on. Abuses is the very word. 
1896 C. K. Paul tr. Huy smarts' En Route v. 65 The fiist 
comer who will wind about me his spool of commonplaces. 

o. A small shaped cylinder of wood on which 
sewing-thread is wound ; a reel. 

185a Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tout's^ Cabin xx, She tangled, 
broke, or dirtied her thread, or, with a sly movement, would 
throw a spool away altogether. 1861 Wynter Soc. Bees 260 
The needle, .carries a continuous thread wound off a reel or 
spool. 1890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 160 The spool, .holds 
400 yards of good cotton. It is a good article, and people 
can pay for it. 

d. Any cylinder on which cord, wire, tape, etc,, 
Is wound for convenience or for a special purpose. 

*864 Reader 5 Oct. 483/2 It also actuates the break-piece, 
..thereby producing electric induction in the outer coils of 
the two pairs of spools alternately. 1883 Cent. Mag. July 
381 Reeling up his line to the snell of the nook, and with his 
thumb on the spool of the reel. 1889 Anthony's Photogr. 
Bull. II. 76 We want a film, thin enough to be used on spools. 

2 . A mesh-pin used in net-making. 

1838 C. Bathurst Notes on Nets 17 Large meshes may be 
made on small spools, by giving the twine two or more turns 
round them. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm II. 72 Spools, 
being made as broad as the length of the side of the mesh, 
are of different breadths. 

8 . attrib., as spool-cotton, -frame , -pin, -stand, 
-ticket, -wheel) f spool-knave (see quot. 1688); 
spool-wood, wood for making spools. 

1538 Nottingham Rec. III. 200 Unum wollenlome cum 
ryngrathes, warpbarres et spoylg whele. x688 Holme Ar- 
moury in. 288/a'fhere is another sort of Spool Knave made 
of W ood . . in which there is holes made . . for two, three, four, 
or more Spools to be wound off into Clews. Ibid., He 
beareth Argent, a Spool Knave, with the Spool Pin therein, 
2845 Glance Interior China 81 The spool-frame.. is pro- 
vided with two long posts, each two feet high, on the top 
of which is a transverse beam. 1851-4 Tomlinson Cycl. 
Arts (1867) II. 470/x As it is usual to form a rope of three 
strands, three spole-frames are combined together in this 
laying machine. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Spool-stand, 
a rest or support for bobbins. x86a Catal. Internal. Exhib., 
Brit. II. No. 3677, Spool cotton, enamelled and six-cord. 
Ibid. No. 5136, Spooltickets. 1835 N. B. Daily Mail 4 Oct. 
5/2 The barque Assyria, laden with spoolwood and deals. 
Hence Spoolfal. rare -0 . 

1611 Cotgr., Fusie, aspoole-full, or spindle-full, of thread, 
yarne, &c. 


t Spool, sb.‘b Sc, Obs. In 5 spule. [app. 
an alteiation of spune Spoon sb. 1 b.] collect . 
Wooden roofing-shingles. Also attrib. 

1496 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. I. 279 Item, ..in part 
payment of theking of the chapell . . with spule, inj li. xtj d. 
Ibid. 302 For theking of a rude of spule thak, Ibid. 307 
Item, giffin to Johne Lam of Leith, in part of payment of nalis 
to the spule tnak of the werkhous and chapel in the Cartel 
of Edinburgh,, iij li. xij s. 

Spool (sp»l), v. rare. [f. Spool sb.i Cf. Du. 
spoelen, LG. sp&len, G. spulcnl\ a. intr. To 
wind spools. b. traits. To wind (thiead) on 
spools. Hence Spooled ppl, a, 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mot. 337 A weaver will say that 
his worke is to make a web . . , and not to spoole, winde quits, 
. .or raise and let fall theweights. 1623 in Hist. MSS. Comm., 
Var. Coll. I. 94_ Some of them make.. their workfolkes.. 
spoole their chaines, twist their list. 1845 S. Judd Mar- 
garet 11. ix. (1871) 271, 1 spooled on the doorstone for ma. 
x86a Catal. Internal . Exhib., Brit. II. No, 3885, Thrown 
silks, gum and soft-dyed and spooled. 

Spooler. Also 6 spullar, 7 -er. [Cf. prec.] 
One engaged in winding thread on spools. 

1554 Act 1 Mary iil c. 7 § i Spinners, Carders, and Spul- 
lars of Yarne. [1678 Phillips, Sputters, of Yarn, those 
that try if it be well spun and fit for the Loom.] 1764 Burn 
Poor Laws X56 The weavers supply the office of spooler 
and warper. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVII. 341/2 Evety 
lock of wool.. becomes the means of support to., spinneis, 
spoolers, warpers. 1877 Ibid. (ed. 9) VI. 502/t It is given. . 
to the hank-winder, wno winds it on a large bobbin, and that 
in its tuin is handed to the spooler. x8g3 Congregationalist 
Sept. 14 A spooler from the thread mill and a 1 hand,’ from 
the laundry. 

Spooling 1 , vbl. sb. Also 6 spoul-, 6-7 spol-, 
7 spoyl-. [f. Spool v.] The action or employ- 
ment of winding spools. 

c 1640 J . Smyth Lives Bet keleys (1 883) 1. 167 The Accompts 
whereof declare the charges m the. .spoolinge, waipinge, 
quillinge,. .and the like. 1738 Gentl. Mag. VIII. 658 They 
..demanded a Note., that they would for ever forward give 
15 d. a Yard for Weaving and xj. for Spooling. 1891 Miss 
Dowie Girl in Karp. 232 All the. .shearing, washing, card- 
ing, spinning and spooling. 

d, attrib., as spoolmg-machine, + -turn, -wheel, 
c 1564 in Noake Worcest. Relics (1877) xo A spynynge 
tume and a spolynge turne xij d. Ibid. 12, ij spyninge tournes, 
a spoulinge tourne. 1598 Florio, Spola, . . a weauers role, 
spoiling wheele or quill tume. 16x7 Minsheu Ductor, A 
Quil-turne, that turnes the quilles, or spoyling Wheele. 1648 
Hexham ii, Een Garen-kroont, . . a Spohng- wheele. 1841 
Civil Eng. <$• Arch. Jrnl. IV. 62 The spooling machine is 
cited as superior to that used in England. 186a Times 27 
Mar., A beautiful automatic spooling machine by Brookes. 
+ Spoom, v. Obs. [Alteration of Spoon vJ] 
intr. To run before the sea, wind, etc. ; to scud. 
Also fig. 

c x6zo Fletcher & Mass. Double Marr. 11. i, We'll spare 
her our main top-sail. .. Down with the foiesail too, we'll 
spoom before her. 2628 F. Fletcher World Encornp. by 
Sir F. Drake 40 By no means that we could conceiue could 
helpe themselues, but by spooming along before the sea. 
*653 Uhquhart Rabelais zr. i. 4 If it happened the foresaid 
members to be. .spooming with a full saile bunt faire before 
the winde. 1687 Drydbn Hind P. nr. 96 When vertue 
spooms before a prosperous gale, My heaving wishes help 
to fill the sail. 1830 Moriarty Husband Hunter II. 119 
As he skims the broad surface of the vast Atlantic, or spooms 
along the mighty Southern Ocean. 

8voo'm.ing,ppl- a. [f. prec,] 

*1*1. Running before the wind. Obsv 1 
174 x H. Brooke Constantia Poems (1810) 391 The wind 
fresh blowing from the Syrian shore, Swift through the 
floods her spooming vessel bore. 

2 , [By association with spumed Foaming. 

18x8 Keats Endym. hi. 70 O Moon l far-spooming Ocean 
bows to thee. 1865 Reader 4 Nov. 500/3 With a spooming 
plunge . . He wrestles shoreward, paddling piteously. 

Spoon (sp«n), sb. Forms: o. 1 spoon, 1, 4-5 
spon, 3-6 spone (5-6 sponne). /?. 5 spoune, 
6-7 spoun- (6 spown) ; 5- Bpoon, 6-7 spoone. 
7. 5-6 north, and Sc. spoyn; north. 6 spoine, 
9 spooin. 5 . Sc. 5-6 spwne, 5-6, 9 spune, 9 
speen ; north. 5 spvne, 7, 9 speaun, 9 speun, 
speean, etc. [Common Teutonic: OE. spin,— 
OFris. spdn (WFris. spoen, spoon, EFris. spSn, 
NFris. spdn, spon , spun), MLG. and LG. spbn, 
ON. and Icel. spdnn (Norw. spon) ; the original 
stem *spsenn- is differently (but normally) repre- 
sented m ON. spdnn (MSw. span, Sw. span, Da. 
spaan ), OHG. and MHG. span (G. span), MDn. 
spaen (Du. spaan). In OE., as in most of the 
Continental languages, the word has only the 
general sense of * chip sense 2 is specifically 
Scandinavian (Norwegian and Icelandic), but 
MLG. spbn had also the meaning of ‘wooden 
spatula ’ as in botter-spbn.] 

+ 1 . A thin piece of wood; a chip, splinter, or 
shiver. Obs. 

c 725 Corpus Gloss. G 100, Gingria, spon. cooo tr. Baeda’s 
Hist, iil iu (1890) 156 Monige gen to-aaege of beam treo J)®s 
halgan Cristes males sponas & scef]»on neomap. a xooo Sax. 
Leechd. II. 292 Jenim ]>one neowran wyrttruman, delf up, 
b wit nigon sponas on ha winstran hand, c 1320 Sir Trisir. 
2039 Bi water he sent adoun Lijt linden spon. 1387 Trevisa 
Htgden (Rolls) V. 455 Of J>e spones of J>is croys bee> i-doo 
meny vertues and wondres. Ibid. VL 297 pere was nou3t 
oon spone herof i-seie flete uppon J>e water. £1400 Beryn 
3430 And wee hewe a-mys enymaner spone, Weknowewele 


..what pardon wee shall have. <*1513 Fabyan Chrott. v, 
exxx. (i8n) 113 Of the spones of y> ciosse ar tolde manye 
wounders, the which I ouer passe. 

*j* b. A roofing-shingle. Also collect. Obs. 
13x6-7 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 514 In v<% Bord. et 
Spone colpand., xxvj s. viij d. c 1357 Ibid. 560 Et in ij mill. 
Spons faciend. ibidem. 1414-5 Ibid. 6ix Item in j M 1 del 
spone empt. ad dictam Cameram (Piioris). _ 1475-6 in Swayne 
Sarttm Church-w. Acc. (1896) 361 OfWiliiamEdyngdonfor 
spones of j elme, ix d. 

2 . A utensil consisting essentially of a straight 
handle with an enlaiged and hollowed end-piece 
(the bowl), used for conveying soft or liquid food 
to the mouth, or employed in the culinary pre- 
paration or other handling of this. 

Spoons are frequently distinguished according to the ma* 
terml of which they are made, as horn, silver, wooden spoon, 
or the special use for which they are adapted, as dessert-, 
mat row-, mustard-, salt-, soup , table-, teaspoon. 

a. c 1340 Nominate (Skeat) 501 Cotel, saler et culler, Knyf, 
saler and spon. c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. I. 299 pei bnngen 
her cuppe and her spone, in tokene bat to drynke and pul- 
ment bei ben oblishid bifore ober. a 1400-50 Bk. Curtate 
674 in Babees Bk., Two keruyng lcnyfes,. .pe thrydde to po 
loide, and als a spone. 0x420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 51 
B; eke ten egges in cup fulle fayre,..And swyng by 3olkes 
with spone. a 1529 Skelton Bouge of Court 436 In his 
other sleue, me thought, I sawe A spone of golde, full of 
hony swete. 1553 Eden Treat. New Iud. (Arb.) 18 In the 
stede of spones, they vse leaues of trees. 

8. 1426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 23678 And the fatte away 
thei pulle with the spoon of cruelte ycalled Syngulaiyte. 
X53X Rec. St. Mary at Hill (1905) 47, x spowns with dyo- 
mond Cnops. 1582 Wills 4 Inv. N. C. (Surtees, 1835) 
104 One dossen of silver spoones. 1605 H. Plat Delightes 
for Ladies 11. x, This you muste now and then taste in a 
spoone, 1651 in 10 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App I. 38 
A dissoun of spounis of mother of perill. 1681 Bellon 
New Myst. Physick Introd. 57 This Extract is to be given 
of it seisin a Spoon. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) II. 
174 Utensils, as spoons, knives, writing instruments, &c. of 
foi eign and distant nations. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St.- Pierre's 
Stud. Nat. (1799) II. 191 The leaf of the first is rounded in 
form of a spoon. 0x850 Arab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 60J, I began 
with some rice, which I took in the common way with a 
spoon. 1853 Soyer Pantropk. 263 The Roman spoons, .end 
on one side by a point, to pick shell-fish from their shell. 
1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2288/r Ancient Egyptian spoons 
were made shell-shaped. 

transf. 1706 Stevens Span. Diet. s.v. Cnchara, When a 
Man makes a Spoon of a Crust, as soon as he has supp’d his 
Broath, he eats his Spoon. 

y. C1470 Henry Wallace ii. 272 His fostyr modyr,.with 
a spoyn gret kyndnes to him kyth. 1483 Cath. Angl. 357/1 
As.poyn,cocliar. 1527 Knaresb. Wills (Surtees) 1. 21 Asylver 
spoyn. 1561 Wills g Inv. N. C. (Surtees, 1835) 193 A pistola 
of gold & a syluer spoine. 

S. CX475 Cath. Angl. (A) 357/1 A Spvne, cocliar. 149a 
Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. I. 200 To the Dwke of Ross, to 
bordour a spwne obowte, iij vnicornis. *543 Aberd. Reg. 
(1844) 1. 187 Ane masar of siluer, ane spwne of syluer. 1549 
Compt. Scot. vi. (1873) 43 Euyrie scheiphird hed ane home 
spune. 1684, x8x8 [see 3 a]. x8. . Ballad , The Ram of 
Diram iv, The horns that war on the ram’s head, Were fifty 
packs o’ speens. 

b. In allusion to the gift of a spoon to a child 
at its christening. Obs. 

x6xa Shaks. Hen. VIII, v. Hi. 168 Come, come my Lord, 
you'd spare your spoones. 

3 . In proverbial and other phrases : 

a. In the proverb Jffe should have a long spoon 
that sups with the Devil, or variations of this. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sar.’s T. 594 Therfore bihoueth hire a ful 
long spoon That snal ete with a feend. 1539 Taverner 
Erasm. Prov. (1552) 9 He had nede to haue a longe spone 
that shulde eate with the deuyl. 2507 Jas. I. Datmonol. 1. 
v. x6 They that suppe keile with the Deuill, haue neede of 
long spoons. 1610 Shaks. Temp. n. ii. 103 This is a diuell, 
ana no Monster; I will leaue him, I haue no long Spoone. 
2623 Webster Devil's Law-Case iv. ii, Here’s a latten 
spoon/and a long one, to feed with the devil ! 1684 York- 
shire Dial. 55 (E.D.S.), He mun heve a lang-Shafted 
speaun that sups kail with the Devil. 1818 Scott Hrt, 
Midi, xlv, He suld hae a lang-shankit spune that wad sup 
kale wi’ the deil. 1838 Barham Ittgol. Leg. Ser. 1. Lay St. 
Nicholas, Who suppes with the Deville sholde have a long 
spoone ! 1886 Mrs. Lynn Linton Poston Carew xxxvii, 
He had voluntaiily supped with the devil, and his spoon 
had been too short. 

fc>. In miscellaneous uses (see qnots.). 

2634 Rowley Noble Soldier in. iii. in Bullen Old PI.(iB8a) 
I, Now I what hot poyson’d Custard must I put my Spoone 
into? a 1635 Corbet Poet. Strom, (1648) 69 When private 
Men gett sonnes they get a spoone, Without Ecciypse, or 
any Starr at noone. 17*2-7 Boyer Diet. Royal 11. s.v., To 
be past the Spoon, (to be beyond the State of Infancy). 
X825 Knapp & Baldwin Nesvgate Cal. IV. 283/2 Throws 
out with a shovel what he brings in with a spoon. 1859 
Bartlett Diet. Amer. (ed. 2) 437 “To do business with a 
big spoon,’ is the same as to cut a big swathe. 1863 
Trafford World in Ch. 1. 296 Miss Sarah was always fond 
of putting her spoon into other people's broth. 

c. To be born with a silver spoon in one's mouth, 
to be born in affluence or under lucky auspices. 

x8ox Deb. U.S. Congressman. (1851)905 Itwasacommon 
proverb that few lawyers were horn with silver spoons in 
their mouths. 1849 Lytton Caxtons n. iii, I think he is born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth. 2885 E. Gosse Shaks. to 
Pope 50 There never was a child so plainly born with the 
traditional silver-spoon in his mouth as Waller. 

d. To make a spoon or spoil a horn, to make a 
determined effort to achieve something, whether 
ending in success or failure. Orig. Sc. 

The making of spoons out of the horns of cattle or sheep 
was common in Scotland till late in the 19th cent. 
x8x8 Scott Rob Roy xxii, I aye said he was ane o' them 
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wad make a spune or spoil a liom. 1820 Hogg Tales (1866) 
262 Cliffy Mackay will either mak a speen or spill a guid 
horn. a86o Trollope Castle Richmond xv, It’s better to 
make the spoon at once, even if we do run some small chance 
of spoiling the horn. 1892 Boy's Own Paper Dec. 87/1 
Your son. .will turn out something some day. He'll make 
a spoon or spoil a horn. 

4. An implement of the form described above 
(sense a), or something similar to this, used for 
various purposes : a. As a surgical instrument. 

a 1425 Arderne's Treat. Fistula , etc. 24 Take be instiu- 
ment bat is called coclear — a spone. 1895 Arnold Sons' 
Ca.ta.1. Surg. lustrum. Index, Spoons, Cataract. Spoons, 
Enucleation . Spoons, Erasion. 1899 A llbutt's Syst. M ett, 
VI. 293 The pus and decomposing clot are scraped away 
with a sharp spoon. 

b. In melting, heating, or assaying substances, 
t Also, the bowl of a ladle. 

1496 Acc. Ld. High Treat. Scot. I. 296 For a ladil of 
iine, for the plumbis getting, and a spune of irne. 1692 
Capt. Smith's Seaman's Grant. 11. vii. 95 Eight, Is the 
Length of the Spoon of the Ladle. 1827 Faraday Client. 
Manip. xxiii. (1842) 577 The wires of deflagrating spoons 
may be passed through them. 1838 T. Thomson Client. 
Org. Bodies 742 It does not burn by itself when heated in 
an open spoon. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Spoon, an 
instrument made of an ox or buffalo horn, in which earth 
or pulp may be delicately tested by washing to detect gold, 
amalgam, etc. 

c. A wooden golfing-club having a slightly 
concave head. 

1814 C. Jones Hoyle's Games Irnpr. 419 The spoon [is 
used] when in an hollow. 1878 ‘ Cast. Crawley ’ Football , 
etc. 80 {Golf), A variety of clubs, known as the long spoon, 
short spoon, putter, &c. 1897 Encycl. Sport 1 . 459 Spoons, 
or wooden clubs of different lengths, with their faces hoi- 
lowed out at various angles, are now almost obsolete. 

d. A kind of artificial bait having the form of 
the bowl of a spoon, used in spinning or trolling. 

1851 G. H. Kingsley^. <$■ Trav. (1900) 449 In the broken 
water above I spun my spoon. *867 F. Francis Angling 
iv. 113 The spoon is an excellent lure ; they may be had of 
all sorts, sizes, fashions, and colours. 1897 Encycl. Sport I. 
14 There is probably no better all-round artificial spinning- 
bait for salmon and pike than the spoon. 

e. A part of a cotton drawing-frame. 

1B53 Ure Diet. Arts (ed. 4) II. 830 The slivers from these 
pass over a series of conductors, termed ‘spoons ’...These 
instruments are weighted guide levers, mounted so as to 
be capable of turning upon centres. 

5. t a - Spoon of the brisket , the hollow at the 
lower end of the breast-bone. Obs. 

1576 Tuubgrv. V tnerie 129 The tauens morsell (which 
is the gryssell at the spoone of the brisket). Ibid. 135 There 
is a little gristle which is vpon the spoone of the brysket, 
which we cal the Rauens bone. 1637 E. Jonson Sad 
Shepherd 1. vi, He that undoes him; Doth cleave the 
biisket-bone, upon the spoone Of which, a little gristle 
growes. [1863 Thornbury True as Steel III. 3 He scooped 
out the gristle from the spoon of the brisket.] 

+ b. Sfoon of the stomach, the pit of the 
stomach. 06s.~ l 1 


c 15S0 H. Lloyd Treas. Health Iv, Boyle Frankensence 
. .and make a plaster therof and bynd it to the spone of the 
stomake. 

c. Zool. A spoon-shaped part or process. 

*7*5 Sloane Jamaica II. 317 Its [a spoonbill's] Head., 
ended in a round Spoon of two Inches Diameter. 186* in 
Rep, Smithsonian Instit. i860 251 Anatina has the spoon 

S ra a spoon-shaped plate] suppoited by a clavicle at the 
os. 

6 . The student last in each class in the list of 
mathematical honours at Cambridge; spec, the 
* wooden spoon ’ (see Wooden a.). 

1824 Gradits ad Cantabr. s.v., The last of each class 
of the honours is denominated The Spoon, . . The Wooden 
Spoon, however, is ear' efoviiv The Spoon. 1852 C. A. 
Bristed Five Yrs, Eng. Univ. 123 There was more 
numerical difference between them than between the Second 
Wrangler and the spoon. Ibid. 223 The Senior Wrangler 
haying perhaps 3,000 or 3,300 marks to the Spoon's 200. 

7 . slang or colloq. A shallow, simple, or foolish 
person; a simpleton, ninny, goose. 

1799 Carlton Ho. Mag. 217 The spoons or novices are 
permitted from prudential motives to be successful at the 
commencement. 18x2 J. H. Vaux Flash Viet. s.v. Spoony, 
It is usual to call a very prating shallow fellow, a rank 
spoon. 1837 Morier Abel Allnut t xxii. 130 ‘None but a 
spoon would ever think so,' said the stranger. 1882 Mrs. 
Houstoun Recomm. to Mercy ii, There now, you are going 
to cry!.. Now, that is being a spoon. 

8 . To be spoons with or on, to be sentimentally 
in love with (a girl), slang. 

x8<o Slang Diet. 224 'When I was spoons with you,' Le., 
when young, ana in our courting days before marriage. 
1803 •£. A rden (parody) m Melbourne Punch , Philip Ray and 
Enoch den, Both were ‘Spoons’ on Annie Lee. 1883 
D. C. Murray Gate of the Sect I, i. 7 Tiegarthen. .has gone 
spoons on the ChurcmlL 

b. Without const, : Sentimental or silly fond- 
ness. Also applied to persons : Sweethearts. 

1868 E. Yates Rocks Ahead 11. ii, This time it’s an awful 
case of spoons. 1882 H. C. Merivale Faucit ofB. III. 11, 
They were old spoons too when they were young. 
x888 Gunter Mr. Potter x. 127 The moment he saw Ethel 
11 became a wonderful case of ‘ spoons ’ upon his part. 

9. at t rib. a. In general use, as spoon-case, -diet, 
food, f -stele, etc. 

fV&h 3S7 / T A “Spoyn case, cocliarium. 1334 
Wells Wills (iBga) 91, ix coclearia argentea, que continentur 
in quodam loculo vocato ‘a spone case x8a6 in A. C. 
Hutchison Pract. Obs. Surg. (ed. 2) 161 The rigid adher- 
ence to spoon diet. 1799 j. Robertson Agric, Perth 183 
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The meal of it is seldom made into bread;.. they use it 
mostly in “spoon-food. 1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 393 
In case of mumps spoon-food only is to he given. 1601 
Holland Pliny ii. 296 It is an usual) thing.. to bore the 
same through with a *spoone stele or bodkin. 1880 
Spurgeon Serrn. XXVI. 390 “Spoon victuals and milk must 
always be in the house. 

b. In the sense ‘ resembling a spoon in shape’, 
as spoon-apparatus, -bonnet, - chisel \ etc. 

1846 Holtzapffel Turning II. 339 The “spoon-bit, is 
generally bent up at the end to make a taper point. 1883 
Kingsley Water-Bad. iii. go People must always follow 
the fashion, even if it be “spoon-bonnets. 1902 Westm. 
Gaz. 2 Dec. 9/1 She will have the same “spoon bow and a 
long overhang aft and a modified fin keel. 1873 Knight 
Diet. Mech. 2288/1 *Spoon.chisel, a bent chisel with the 
basil on both sides, used by sculptors. 1833 J. Holland 
Man tif. Metal II. 23 “Spoon-forks, as those articles,., 
furnished with four or five prongs, are denominated. 1873 
Knight Diet . Mech 2288/x * Spoon-gouge, a gouge with a 
crooked end, used in hollowing out deep parts of wood. 
1799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 139 Melt them together in a 
silver or brass “spoon ladle. 1831 Kingsley Yeast iii, We 
show them where the fish lie, and t hen .. they can 't get them 
out without us and the “spoon-net. 1738 Elaboratory 45 
’Spoon stoppers must be fitted to these necks. 1858 
Lardner Htmd.bk. Nat, Phil. 139 A horizontal wheel which 
has been much used in France, called roue a cuiller, or 
“spoon wheel. 

10. Comb. a. In parasynthetic adjs., as spoon- 
beaked, -billed, - bowed , -fashioned , -formed. 

1397 A, M. tr. Gmllemeau's Fr. Chirurg, 6 b/2 That in- 
strumente which we call the spoonewyse or spoonefashoned 
bullet-drawer. 1822 J Parkinson Out l, Oryctol. 178 
Myarite— Bivalves;.. a spoon-formed tooth on one or both 
valves. 1896 Lydekker Roy. Nat. Hist. V. 513 Thespoon- 
beaked sturgeon {Polyodon folius) of the Mississippi 1900 
Westm. Gaz. 18 Aug. 6/3 It is so rarely that the.. spoon- 
bowed cruiser of modern build is seen with such a name at 
her stern. 

b. Miscell., as spoon-maker, - manufacturer , 
-warmer; spoon- like, -wise adjs. 

<**686 Sir T. Browne Norf. Birds Wks. 1832 III. 314 
They.. are .remarkable in their white colour, copped 
crown, and “spoon or spatuie-like bill. 1708 Sewel ii, 
Lepelsiuyze, spoon-like. _ X837 Penny Cycl. VII. 430/1 On 
each side of tnis spoon-like process, .is seen in each valve a 
large thick tooth. x88x Encycl. Brit. XII. 300/x Its own 
point falls into a spoon-like indent. X490 Canterb. City Rec., 
Stephanus Rycards, “spoonemaker. 1647 Hexham i, A 
spoone-maker, een lepel-v taker. x88x Instr. Census Clerks 
(1883) 46 Domestic Implement Maker :. .Spoon Maker. 
1833 Statist. Acc. Scot. JX845) III. 166 The “spoon-manu- 
facturer, who must remain stationary to fabricate his wares. 
1883 Cat at. Service of Plate 4 A “spoon- warmer. 1397 
A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 7 b/2 With the little 
“spoonewyse bullet-drawer, we sbaibe able to drawe forth 
the bullets. 


II. Special Combs. : spoon-bait, = sense 4 d ; 
t spoon-brod, brads for nailing roof-shingles ; 
spoon-child, a child which has to be fed with a 
spoon; spoon -fashion . adv., fitting into each 
other after the manner of spoons; f spoon- 
feather, -feathered a. (?) ; spoon-fed a., fed with 
a spoon like a child ; fig. artificially nourished or 
supported; + spoon-hammer, -hand (see quots.); 
spoon-hook, a spoon-bait; spoon-nail, + (a) 
shmgle-nails ; if) an irregular form of the human 
nail ; •)■ spoon-tree (see quot.) ; spoonways adv., 
= spoon-fashion ; spoon-wood (see quots.). 

1883 Fisheries Exkib . Catal. 193 “Spoonbaits, trolling- 
spoons, . .ana Insepts for salmon, .and pickerel fishing. x888 
Goode Amer. Fishes 61 Uncultured brethren who prefer 
the ignominious method of trolling with hand-line and spoon- 
bait. 1361-2 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 127 in cc 
“Sponbrod empt. v ,xijd. 1868 W. Cory Lett. $ Jmls. 
(x8g7> 244 The waiter almost feeds one like a “spoon-child. 
1836 Kane A ret , Expl. II, xxii. 222 Petersen and myself, 
reclining “spoon-fashion cowered among them. 1879 
Atcherley Trip Bolrlana 162 All five were fast asleep 
spoon fashion on the ground. 1648 Hexham ii, Een 
duyfken, . . a young Dove, or a Pigeon with “spoone feathers. 
c 1340 Nominate ( 5 keat) 852 Poucynes enbrauncheez, “Spon- 
fytherede chykenes. 1637 Reeve Gods Plea 189 When 
your prosperity crept out of the nest, and first cast the shell 
from her spoonfeathered head. 1901 Daily Chron. 21 May 6 
(Encycl D.), The Conservative papers claim, .that “spoonfed 
undertakings have no solid commercial basis. 1688 Holme 
Arntourym. 309 Tbe*Spoon hammer, .hath round Buttons 
at both ends. 1783 Grose Diet. Vulgar T., *Spoon hand, 
the light hand. x8B8 Goode Amer. Fishes 463 The latter 
is taken by trolling with a. .minnow bait, or a “spoon-hook. 
1894 Outing XXIV. 237/1 A swivel and a fluted or kidney- 
shaped spoon-hook. 0x310 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 
511 In cccc de “Sponayl empt. pro camera Prioris, xii d. 
1899 Hutchinson s Arch. Surg. X. 148 The nail, instead 
of presenting a convex surface, is depressed into a slight 
hollow—' die “spoon nail'. 1773 J. R. Forster Nairn's 
Trav. 1 . 262 The “Spoon-tree never grows to a great height 
..The Indians.. used to make their spoons and trowels of 
the wood of this tree. X789 Trotter Dis. Seamen 34 
They are stowed “spoonways, and so closely locked into one 
another’s arms, that it is difficult to move without treading 
upon them. 18x4 Pursh Flora Amer. Septentr. II. 362 Tilia 
glabra ,. .This tree is known by the name of Lime- or Line- 
tree; Basswood; “Spoonwood. 1847 Darlington Amer. 
W teds, etc. (i860) 214 Kalmia latifolia. Mountain Laurel. 
Calico Bush. Spoon-wood. 

b. In the names of animals, birds, etc., as spoon- 
beak, -egg, -goose, -hinge, -muscle, -shell, 
-worm (see quots.). 

X893 Cozens-Hardy Birds Norf, 49 *Spoonbeak , Shoveller 
duejt. C171X Petivbr Gazophyl. x. xciv, Many girdled 
“Spoon-egg, 1782 P. H. Bruce Mem via 259 There is 
another kind called “spoon-geese; their beaks.. at the 


extremity aie fiat like the mouth of a spoon beaten out. 
0x711 Petiver Gazophyl. x xciv, Small, white, thin “Spoon- 
hinge. Ibid., Small, white, thin, “Spoon-Muscle. 1867 
Lovell Edible Mollnsks 133 On some parts of the Devon, 
shive coast it [truncated mya] is known as the “spoon-shell. 
X841 E. Forbes Brit. Star-fishes 239 Gaertners “Spoon- 
worm. Thalassema Neptuni. Ibid. 263 Common Spoon- 
woi m. Eckiurus vulgaris. 1833 Kingsley Glaucus 83 That 
curious and rare radiate animal, the Spoonworm. 1879 E. 
P. Wright Anim. Life 380 One. .is known on the coast of 
the South of England as Neptune's Spoon-worm, 

Spoon, v. 1 Naut. Obs. (exc. arch.). Also 6 
spone, 7 spoone, spoune. [Of obscure origin. 
See also Sfoom ©.] 

1. intr. In sailing, to run before the wind or sea ; 
to scud. Also with away. (Common in 17 th cent.) 

1376 in Hakluyt's Voy . (1904) VII. 206 We had so much 
wind that we spooned after the sea. 1388 Parke tr. 
Mendoza’s Hist. China 301 They sponed before the winde 
with their foresayle halfe mast hie. 1627 Capt. Smith 
Seaman's Gram. ix. 40 If she will neither Tiy nor Hull, 
Then Spoone, that is, put her right before the wind. 1669 
Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 1. ii. 17 The Ship lies veiy broad 
off; it is better spooning before the Sea, than trying or 
hulling. *694 Motteux Rabelais iv. xviii. (1737) 75 The 
next day we spied nine Sail that came spooning before the 
Wind. 172a De Foe Col. Jack xviii. (1840) 298 We went 
spooning away laige with the wind for one of the islands. 
1726 Swift Gulliver 11. i. [copying quot. 1669], The ship lay 
very broad off, so we thought it better spooning before the 
sea, than trying or hulling. 1769 Falconer Did. Marine 
(1780), Spooning. By the explanation of this term in our 
dictionaries, it seems formerly to have signified that move- 
ment in navigation, which is now called scudding. Be that 
as it may, there is at present no such phrase in our sea- 
language. [1886 R. F, Burton Arab. Nts. (abr. ed.) I. 131 
We ceased not spooning before a fair wind till we had 
exchanged the sea of peril for the seas of safety.] 
fig. 1671 Crowne Juliana v, Whilst you set sail. .And 
leave this floating wotld behind. Till spooning gently on,.. 
You turn an angel unaware. 

2 . To move rapidly on or upon another vessel. 
1608 Admiralty Crt. Exam. 40, 20 Dec., The sea going 

high foiced the Scottishe shipp to Spoone on horde the 
Elizabeth. Ibid., [It] came spooning uppon the Elizabeth. 

3. Irani. (See quot.) 

c X635 Capt, N. Boteler Dial. Sea Services (1685) 293 
They use to set the Foi e-sail to make her Lhe steddier, and 
this is called spooning the Fore-sail, 

Spoon (sp»n), vfi [/. Spoon sb.] 

I. 1. trans. To lift or transfer by means of a 
spoon. Chiefly with preps, and advs., as into, off, 
out, up. 

* 7 *S Disc. Death 75 How must his meat he chewed for 
him, and Papp spooned into his Mouth. x8a6 Disraeli V. 
Grey n. v, She negligently spooned her soup, and then, after 
much parade, sent it away untouched. 1843 Alb, Smith 
Fort. Scattcrgood Fain, xxii, Mr. Bam at the sideboard., 
spooning up the [salad-ldressing. i860 Dickens Uncomm. 
Trav, xix. He . . spooned his soup into himself with a 
malignancy of hand and eye that blighted the amiable 
questioner. 1903 Rec. St. Mary at Hill p. lxvii, The 
spoons were used to spoon out the incense. 
fig. and transf. 1836 Mrs. Browning A nr. Leigh v. x6x 
A pewter age, . . An age of scum, spooned off the richer past. 
1870 H.A. Nicholson Man. Zool. xxxiv. 193 The expanded 
epipodite of the second pair of maxillae, which constantly 
spoons out the water from.. the branchial chamber. 

2. In games: a. Croquet. (See quot. 1896 .) 

1865 F. Locker Loud. Lyrics, Mr. Placid's Flirtation 

vii, Belabour thy neighbour, and spoon through thy hoops. 
187* R. C. A. Prior Notes Croquet 56 Spoon is a term that 
could hardly have been suggested by any application of a 
mallet to a ball. *896 Encycl. Sport I. 254 The following 
are foul strokes . . : To spoon i. e. to push a ball without an 
audible knock. 

b. Cricket . To hit or lift (the ball) up in the 
air with a soft or weak stroke. 

1879 Boy's Own Paper 13 Dec. 168/2 To the younger boys 
he gave slow balls, which they were induced to ‘spoon’, 
and were caught out in consequence. x88a Daily Tel. 17 
May, Having made five he spooned one to long off. 
o. Golf. To hit (a ball) in putting so as to lift it. 
1896 W. Park Game of Golf 217 The ball must be fairly 
struck at, and not pushed, scraped, or spooned. 

3. To catch (fish) by means of a spoon-bait. 

1888 Mrs. H. Ward R. Elsmere 346 He had with him all 

the tackle necessary for spooning pike. 

4. intr. To lie close together, to fit into each 
other, in the manner of spoons. 

1887 Harper’s Mag. Apr. 781/2 Two persons in each 
bunk, the sleepers _ * spooning * together, packed like 
sardines. 1804 Outing XXIV. 343/2 The precision with 
which we could ' spoon ’ that sad mght was truly beautiful 
to behold. 

b. trans. To lie with (a person) spoon-fashion. 
1887 Harper’s Mag, Dec. 49/2 ' Now spoon me.’ Sterling 
stretched mmself out on the warm flag-stone, and the boy 
nestled up against him. 

5 . To hollow out, make concave, after the 
fashion of a spoon. 

. i8 97 Encycl. Sport 1. 439 {Golf), The face of the brassy 
is often ‘spooned 1 or sloped backward, so as to raise the 
ball in the air. 

II. 0. intr. To make love, esp. in a sentimental 
or silly fashion, colloq. 

1831 Lady Granville Lett, (1894) II. 77 The billiard 
room, in which they spooned. 1864 Meredith Emilia 
xxxvi, You might have— pardon the slang —spooned, who 
knows ? 1872 Lever Ld. Kilgobbin lxxix. So long as a man 
spoons, he can talk of his affection. 1898 Wollocombe Fr. 
Morn till Eve vii. 84 Many danced, while others spooned 
under the influence of the summer moonlight, 
b. Const, on (a person). 
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1862 A. Edwardes Ballroom Repentance I. 68 The young 
woman with ribbons, you know, that you were spooning on, 
7. trans. To court or pay addresses to (a per- 
son), esp. in a sentimental manner. 

*877 Mrs. Forrester Mignon I. 252 It was pleasant' to 
spoon her when there was nothing else to do. 1894 K. 
Guaha.m e Pagan Papers 148 When a. Fellow was spooning 
his sister once, they used to employ him to carry notes. 

f Spoonage. Obs.— 1 [f. Spoon sb. + -age.] 
The practice of feeding with a spoon. 

1586 Warner Alb. Eng. n x, 48 Sucke she might a Teat 
for teeth, And spoonage too did taile. 

Spoonbill (spx 7 *nbil). [f. Spoon sb. + Bill sb. 2 , 
after Du. lepelaar (in Kill an lepeler, lepel-gans), 
f. lepel spoon.] 

1 . Ornith. One or other of vaiious species of 
birds belonging to the widely distributed genus 
Platalea characterized by having a long spatulate 
or spoon-shaped bill; esp. the common white 
species, P. leucorodia. 

1678 Ray Willughby's Ornith. lit. 288 The Spoon-bill. 
Platea sive Pelecanus. . . The Bill is ..of the likeness of a 
Spoon, whence also the Bird it self is called by the Low 
Dutch, Lepelaer , that is, Spoon-bill. 1681 Grew Musaenm 

I. iv. 66 The Head of the Shovler or Spoonbill. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VI. 6 The Spoon bill., differs a 
good deal from the crane, yet approaches this class more 
than any other. 1828 Lytton Pelham II. iii, What., .that 
one foot square of mortality, with an aquatic-vomcrine 
face, like a spoonbill ? 1862 J. G. Wood Illustr. Nat.. Hist. 

II. 670 The beak of an adult Spoonbill is about eight inches 
in length, very much flattened, c 1880 Cassell's Nat, Hist. 
IV. 188 Only half a dozen species of Spoonbills are known. 

b. With distinguishing terms. 

1678 Ray Willughby's Ornith. ill. 289 Tlanhquechul, or 
the Mexican Spoon-hill, .. feeds only on living fish. Ibid., 
The Brasilian Spoon-bill. . . In figure.. agrees with the Euro- 
pean Platea, differing only in colour. 1725SLOANE Jamaica 
II 317 Platea iucarnata. The American Scarlet-Pelican, 
or, Spoon-Bill._ 1785 Latham Gen. Synop. Birds III. i. 13 
White Spoonbill, Platalea leucorodia. Ibid. 16 Roseate 
Spoonbill, Platalea Ajaja. Ibid. V. 1. 17 Dwarf Spoon-bill, 
Platalea pygmea. c 183S Encycl. Metrop. (1843) XXIII. 
409/1 Platalea Tenuirostris,.. Slender-beaked Spoonbill. 
1836 Asiatic Researches 1 . 1. 71 The Pigmy Spoonbill is ash 
grey above, and white beneath. 1898 Morris Austral Eng. 
430 The Australian species aie— Royal Spoonbill, Platalea 
regia ; Yellow-billed S., P.flavipes. 

o. pi. The genus Platalea , to which these spe- 
cies belong. 

x8xg Stephens Shaw’s Zool. XI. n. 641 The Spoonbills 
live in society in the maritime marshes, or near the mouths 
of great rivers. 1834 M=Murtrie Cuvier's Anim. ICingd. 
150 The Spoonbills approximate to the storks in the whole 
of their structure. 1879 E. P. Wright Anim, Life 328 The 
Spoonbills and Ibises form the family called Plataleidse. 

2 . A spatulate or spoon-shaped bill. 

1802 Paley Nat. Theol. xv, In the swan, the web-foot, the 
spoon-bill, the long neck, . . bear all a relation to one another. 

3 . Ichth. (See quota.) 

1882 Imperial Dicl. IV. 168/1 Spoon-bill,.. & name given 
to a kind of sturgeon ( Polyodon spatula) found in the Ohio, 
Mississippi, &c. x8g2 J. A. Thomson Out/. Zool. 430 The 
paddle-fish or spoon-bill of the Mississippi, 

4. attrib. and Comb., as spoonbill bonnet, fashion, 
-like ; spoonbill oat, duck, snipe (see quots.). 

x88x Daily News 10 Mar, 5/1 When the ^spoonbill bonnet 
was abruptly cast aside for the bonnet no bigger than a 
cheese plate. 1882 Jordan & Gilbert Syn. Pishes N. Ainer. 
83 Polyodon spathiila, Paddle-fish j *Spoon-bill Cat. 1813 
Montagu Ornith. Suppl., Scaup-Duck. . . Provincial [name]. 
♦Spoon-bill Duck. 1874 Coues Birds N. W. 570 Spatula 
clypeata. . . Shoveller ; Spoonbill Duck. 1883 Pall Mall G. 
Suppl. a June, The extraordinarily rare ♦spoonbill snipe. 
Spoon-billed, a. [Cf. prec.] Having a spoon- 
shaped bill. Used in specific names (see quots.). 

Also spoon-billed lutterball, heron, teal or widgeon, etc, 
x668 Charleton Onomast. 99 Anas Platyrinchos Gesneri, 

. .the spoon-bill'd Duck. 1844. Ann. Nat. Hist. XIII. 178 
This curious bird (a spoon-billed Tiinga) described by Dr. 
Pearson. 1869 Ibis V. 430 A full descuption of the spoon- 
billed Sandpiper. 1886 Newton in Encycl. Brit. XXL 261/1 
The marvellous Spoon-billed Sandpiper, Eurinorhynchus 
pygmseus , whose true home has still to be discovered. 

Spoon-drift (sp£ ndrift). [f. Spoon v . 1 + Drift 
sb.] Spray swept from the tops of waves by a 
violent wind and driven continuously along the 
surface of the sea. Now commonly Spindrift. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780), Spoon-Drift, a sort of 
showery sprinkling of the sea-water, swept from the surface 
of the waves in a tempest, and flying accoiding to the direc- 
tion of the wind like a vapour. X791 Nairne Poems 109 
When the bold seaman can no longer brave The dreadful 
spoondrift of the foaming wave. 1840 Civil Eng. <$• Arch, 
Jml. III. 181/2 A light-vessel . ever and anon submerged 
in the trough of sea, spray, and spoon-drift, 1847 Sir J. C. 
Ross Voy. Antarct, Reg. I. si The violent gusts that rushed 
along the almost perpendicular coastline, raising the spoon- 
drift in clouds over us. x886 R. C. Leslie Sea Painters 
Log xo8 The hard black hills of water. . being almost hidden 
a few hundred yards fi om the ship by this driving spoondrift. 

traits/. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 644 Driving snow 
is also sometimes termed spoon-drift. 

Spooned, a, [f. Spoon sb. + -m] Having the 
shape of, hollowed out like, a spoon. 

1890 Daily News 14 June 5/1 Why is the ‘baffed’ or 
spooned bonnet of one year given up next year in favour of 
a bird of paradise ? 1904 Westm. Gaz. x Jan. 3/a It is a con- 
fession of inability to get a ball, .into the air without the use 
of a spooned club. 

Spoo’ner [f. Spoon sb. + -er *.] 

+ 1 . One who makes spoons. Obs.- 1 
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c *315 Cocke Lorell's B. 9 Sponers, torners, and hatters. 

2 . A spoon-holder. 

X896 Advance (Chicago) xo Sept., Tea Pot, Sugai-bowl, 
Creamer and Spooner. 

Spoo ner 2 - [f. Spoon v. 5 + -eu L] One who 
spoons or makes love sentimentally. 

1887 Black Sabina Zembra xi, 1 Spooners are not very 
interesting—.’ * I beg your pardon? 1 said she innocently. 

‘ Loveis, I should say.’ 

Spoo nerism, [f. the name of the Rev. W. A. 
Spooner (1844-).] An accidental transposition of 
the initial sounds, or other parts, of two or more 
words. 

Known in colloquial use in Oxford fiom about 1883. 

1900 Globe 5 Feb., To one unacquainted with technical 
terms it sounds as if the speaker weie guilty of a spoonerism, 

Spoonery. nonce-word. [f. Spoon sb. 7 + 
-ery.J Foolishness, silliness. 

1824 Blackw. Mag. XV. 558 Your lads pretended to respect 
the constitution— they are not guilty of such spooneiy. 

Spoon-feed (spw-nffd), v. [f. Spoon sb.+ 

• Feed v. Cf. spoon-fed Spoon sb. n.] trans. To 
feed with a spoon. Chiefly Jig. 

1615 Rowlands Mel. Knight (Hunterian Cl.) 20 Taught 
by the prating Nurse which did spoon-feed him. 1864 
Browning Dram. Pers., Death in Desert 109 So, minds at 
fiist must be spoon-fed with truth. 1890 iqth Cent. Nov. 
855 They are anxious to more than spoon-feed the people of 
Ireland with self-government. 1900 A thenseum 28 Apr. 520/3 
To urge men to leai n is a far higher profession than to spoon- 
feed them with learning. 

Spoonful (spw*nful). [f. Spoon sb. + -pul.] 
As much as fills a spoon ; such an amount as can 
be lifted in a spoon. 

a. c 1290 S. Eng, Leg. 1 . 193 He nadde nou3t a spone-ful 
ale, c 1380 in Rel. Ant. I. 52 Pouder of seede of lanett a 
sponfull, and of love-ache a sponfull. <21425 tr. Arderne's 
Treat. Fistula, etc. 75 Putte perm a sponeful of comon salt. 
c 1475 Hbnryson Poems (S.T.S.) III. 152 Thre sponfull of 
he blak spyee. 1547 Boorde Brev. Health § 207 Drynke 
halfe a sponeful momyng and euenynge. 1599 B. Jonson 
Ev.Man onto/ Hum. iv. i, How cleanly he wipes his spoon 
at euery spoonfull of any whit-meat he eats. 1625 Laws 
Stannaries iii. (1808) 17 A true note in writing, .certifying 
the just number of pieces, slabs, or spoonfuls of tin above a 
pound weight. 1669 W. Simpson Hydro!. Chym. 328 It 
gives help.. being taken to the quantity of three or four 
spoonfulls. 1738 Genii. Mag. VIII. 661/1 Sometimes a 
Spoonful, and sometimes but some few Drops. x8oo tr. 
Lagrange's Chem. I. 430 Throw this mixture by spoonfuls 
into a crucible. x8go Science-Gossip XXVI. 263 When a 
spoonful of food is dropped in, the water seems in a moment 
to be alive with fish. 

p. 1527 Andrew Brunswyke's Distyll. Waters D j, Dronke 
of the same water foui e spones. full at nygbt is good agaynste 
the hole cowgh. xsgp A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 
145/2 Administre of this water thre spoonesfulle. 1863 Bates 
Nat. Amazon v. (1864) 125 We had brought with us a bag 
of farinha,..and a few spoonsful of salt. 1897 ‘ Ouida’ 
Massarenes xiii, Two spoonsful of Cognac in it. 

b. transf. A very small quantity or number. 
1531 Elyot Gov. i. xv, If he haue a spone full of latine, 
he wyll shewe forth a hoggeshede withoute any lernyng. 
x«i T. Wilson Logike (X580J79 One that hath hut a spone- 
full of witte, male answere to this question. 1652 N. Cul- 
verwel Lt. Nature 1. xv. (i 65 x) 127 Babes in Intellectuals 
must take in . . those spoonfuls of Knowledge, 1894 A dvetnee 
(Chicago) 9 Aug., Those who come [to a service] find only 
‘a spoonful ’ present, and no leader. 

Spoo’iiified, ppl. a. [f. Spoon sb. 7.] Con- 
verted into a * spoon ’ or silly fellow. 

1838 1 Quiz Jr.' Char. Sk. Young G, 35 The 1 Spoonified 
Young Gentleman ’ has a puffy, potatoe-looking phiz. 

Spoo uily, adv. rare. [f. Spoony a. 1.] In 
a foolish or silly manner. 

x86x Whyte Melville Tilbury Nogo 52 Little did I think 
how spoonily I had managed my good fortune. 
Spooniness. Also spoony-, [f. Spoony a.] 
X. Foolishness, silliness. 

1824 Blackw. Mag. XVI. 273 Abating a little spooniness 
about respect due to the audience,, .it appears to us to be a 
most sensible piece of criticism. 

2 . The condition of being sentimentally in love. 
1864 E. Yates Broken to Harness I. v. 80 A sharp attack 
of what is commonly known as ' spooniness '. 1882 Miss 
Braddon Mt. Royal II. ix. 185 A man in the last stage of 
spooniness will stand anything. 

Spoo ning, vbl. sb, [f. Spoon vP 6.] Court- 
ing or love-making of a sentimental kind. 

_ 187a Lever Ld, Kilgdbbin lxx, That coquetry of admira- 
tion and flattery which, in the language of slang, is called 
spooning. 1891 Baring-Gould In Troubadour Land ix, 
Raymond,, .not seeing the fun of this romantic spooning of 
his wife, waylaid and slew him. 

attrib. x88o Miss Braddon Just as / am vii, Did the 
spooning process seem a little flat this evening? 
Spoo-nish, a. [f. Spoon sb. 7.] Foolish. 

1833 Fraser's Mag, VIII. 627 A more boobylsh, spoonish 
specimen of slip-slop was never submitted. 

Spoo'nism. [f. Spoon sb. 7.J Foolish con- 
duct or behaviour ; silliness. 

1839 Frasers Mag XX. 152 Spoonism and spunging- 
houses are not usually selected and approved as the main- 
springs of romantic story. 

Spoo‘nless,a. [f. Spoon sb. + -less.] Lack- 
ing a spoon. 

1837 Campbell in A thenseum it Mar. X74/1 My spoonless 
lingers whipped considerable portions into my mouth. 
Spoon-meat. [f. Spoon sb. + Meat sb.] Soft 
or liquid food for taking with a spoon, esp. by 
infants or invalids. 


1555 Watreman Fardle of Facions ir, x. 225 Thei are 
ware, not to spill any spone meate. 1573 Tusser Hush. 
(1878) xox Nospoonemeat no bellifull, labourers thinke. 1639 
O. Wood Alph. Bk. Secrets 195 Eate neither Milke, Broath, 
nor spoone meat, salt meats, nor fried. 1675 H. Woolley 
Gentlew. Comp. 71 Do not venture to eat Spoon-meat so 
hot, that the tears stand in your eyes. X740 Cibber Apol. 
(1756) II. X14 To shew that he was a child, they fed him on 
the stage with spoon-meat. 2831 Carlyle Sort. Res. u xi, 
Did he, at one time, wear drivel-bibs, and live on spoon- 
meat? 1884 Huxley in L. Huxley Li/e (1900) II. 70 A 
foi might's spoon-meat reduced me to inanity, 
b. With a and pi. A kind of this. 
x6xx Cotgr., Ioncade, a ceitaine spoone-meat made of 
creame, Rose-water, and Sugar. _ 1684 tr. Bond’s Merc, 
Compit. vi. 2i7Toiefresh the Patient with Broths and com- 
fortable Spoon-meats. 1705 tr. Bosnian's Guinea 106 The 
best.. that the poor Sick can get here, are Culinary Vege- 
tables and Spoon-Meats. 1783 Med. Comm. I. 238 It 
allowed spoon-meats to pass, 

o. fig. and transf. 

1589 R Harvey Pi. Perc. (i860) 9 Martin cald his Argu- 
raents Spoon Meat in his protest. 1608 Dekker Belman of 
London Wks. (Grosart) III. 166 The fift lump, is called 
Spoone-meate, and that Is a messe of knaueiie serued in 
about Supper time. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch , Hen. IV, 
Ixxxviii, Aldeimen are still Caudle and Custard, Spoon* 
meat to the Mouth Of present Power. 1879 Geo. Eliot 
Theo. Sttchv. 113 All human achievement must be wrought 
down to this spoon-meat. 

Spoon-shaped, ppl. a. [Spoon sb.] Having 
the shape of a spoon ; cochleariform. 

18x7 Kirby & Sp. Entomol, xxiii. II. 331 At the extre- 
mity of each tarsal joint these animals are furnished with 
a spoon-shaped sucker. 1822 Hortus Angticus II. 14 Leaves 
spoon-shaped. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch # Clockm. 94 
Drills for tempered steel.. are generally rounded, or spoon- 
shaped, as it is called. 

t Spoonwort. Bot. Obs. [f. Spoon sb., after 
the Latin name or Du. lepelblad , G. Ibffielkraut.] 
The common scurvy-grass, Cochlearia officinalis. 

*578 Lyte Dodoens 117 Spoone worte, at the first his leaves 
be broade and thicke. 1597 Gerarde Herbal it. lxxxii. 323 
The common Scuruie grasse or spoonewoort, hath leaues 
somwhat like a spoone. *657 S. Purchas Pol. Flying-Ins. 
04 Bees gather of these flowers following.. .In March. 
Spoon woit. 1725 Fam. Did. s.v. Scurvy-Grass, Hence it 
is that they have had the Latin Name as also that of Spoon- 
wort in English, 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 328 Spoon- 
wort, Cochlearia. 

Spoony (sp»-ni), sb. Also 9 spooney ,spoonie. 
[f. Spoon sb. 7 .] 

1. A simple, silly, or foolish person ; a noodle. 
i 79 S Potter Did. Cant (ed. 2), Spoony, a foolish pretend- 
ing fellow. *8x8 Sporting Mag. III. 51 He must still race 
on.. and his owner must find spooneys to keep him com- 
pany at this sport. 1B48 Thackeray Van. Fair xxxiv, 
What the deuce can she find in that spooney of a Pitt 
Crawley. 1865 Le Fanu Guy Dev. III. xxv. 264 Time. ., if 
he makes us sages in some particulars, in others, makes us 
spoonies. 

2. One who spoons or is foolishly amorous. 

1857 ‘ C. Bede ’ Verdant Green 111. iv. You don’t mean to 

say you’ve been doing the spooney — what you call making 
love ? 1878 Mary C. Jackson Chaperons Cares I. v, 57 
Pen calls him a spoony, and ridicules him unmercifully. 
Spoony (sp? 7 - ni), a. Also spooney, [f. Spoon 
sb. 7, 8, or v. 6 , 7.] 

1. a. Of persons, etc. : Foolish, soft, silly. 

181a J. H. Vaux Flash Did., Spoony, foolish, half- 
witted, nonsensical. 1813 Col. Hawker Dtary (1893) I. 68 
We had some prime slang on the road and, of course, blew 
up every spoony fellow we could meet. 1835 James Gipsy 
xiv, I was spooney enough to let him get off. 1876 Mod. 
Christianity 60 Then you think that Priests are bound to he 
mild and spoony? 

Comb. x8ia J. H. Vaux Flash Did. s.v., A man who has 
been drinking till he becomes disgusting , . is said to be 
spoony drunk. 1841 Lcver C. O'Malley lxxxviii, ‘Very 
singular style of person ’—lisped a spooney-looking cornet. 

b. Of things: Characterized by foolishness or 
silliness. 

1843 E. FitzGerald Lett. (1889) I. xr5 , 1 am really at last 
going to settle in some spooney quarters in the country, 
2846 Thackeray Crit. Rev. Wks. *886 XXIII. 236 That 
picture is more decidedly spoony than, perhaps, any other of 
this present season. 1850 — Pendennis xiii, They [letters] 
aie too spooney and mild. 

2. Sentimentally or foolishly amorous. 

1836 Marryat Midsh. Easy xxii, I never was in love my- 
self, but I've seen many others spooney. _ 1859 Lever D. 
Dunn lxvi, The man who is not actually in love with you, 
but only ‘ spooney’. 1882 B. M, Choker Proper Pride I. 
iii. 52 They are not a bit a spooney couple ; at least I never 
see any billing or cooing. 

b. Const, on or upon. 

1828 Sporting Mag, XXII. 23 , 1 must confess, I felt rather 
spoony upon that vixen. x86x Hughes Tom Brown at Ox/. 
vi, Blake got spooney on a gipsy girl. 1891 Nat Gould 
Double Event 60 Marston’s awfully spoony on Kingdon's lass. 

c. Expressive of sentimental fondness. 

1882 B. M Croker Proper Pride I. v. 85 Not a spooney, 
love-lorn effusion, but a good, rational, amusing letter. 2884 
Cent. Mag. Dec. 191/2 The little sighs Isigb, and all the 
spooney ways and looks I can’t help treating them to. 
Hence Spoo’nyBhip. nonce-word. 

1838 New Monthly Mag. LI II. 453 To be thrown over., 
is such evidence of spooneyship as a man of sense or spirit 
can never willingly submit to. 

Spoo'uyism. Also spooneyism. [f. prec. + 
-ism.] Spoony or foolish state or quality; silli- 
ness, spooniness. 

1852 Tait'sMag. XIX. 340 , 1 discovered her alone, . .and. . 
insensibly found myself reduced to the most absurd state of 
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SPOOR. 

spoonerism. 1863 Miss Braddon Aurora Floyd xiii, His 
Innate manliness of character preserved him from any taint 
of that quality our argot has christened spooneyism. 1889 
Illustr. Lond. News is Oct. 454/3 No one sinre Younge 
has so understood the ! spoonyism 1 of the ^ young soldier, 
his sheep-faced manner in the presence of his adoied one. 
Spoor (spu»i), sb.^ Also 9 spore, [a. Du. 
spoor (in South African use), repr. MDu. spoor, 
spor, — OE., MLG., OHG. and MHG., ON. spor 
(ME. -spore, -spurre, WFlem. speur, WFris. spoar, 
G. dial, spor , Da., Notw., Icel. spor , Sw. sp&r), 
related to MHG. spiir(e, spur , G. spur. The 
stem is also represented in OE. spyrian Speer v. 1 ] 

1. The trace, track, or trail of a person or animal, 
esp, of wild animals pursued as game. 

a. 1823 in Pringle Eng. Settlers Albany, S. Afr. (1824) 84 
Soon afterwards the spoor (foot-prints) of three Caffers 
was discovered, and of course we then knew wheie they 
went. 1849 E. E. Napier Excurs . S. Afr. 1 . 197 Following 
the ‘ spoor \ or tracking the footmarks of man, or beast, is 
considered quite a science amongst the border Colonists. 
1830 R. G. CuMMtNO Hunter's Life S. Afr. xii, At one 
stream the fresh spoor of a troop of lions was deeply im- 
printed in the wet sand. 1863 Baring-Gould Iceland 103, 

I rode on ahead, following the spoor of other horses. 1880 
R. S. Watson Visit to IVazan vii. 120 We several times 
passed the recent spoor of wild boars. 

| 3 . 1852 Thoreau Lett. (1865) 66 The vast valley-like 
‘spore .of some celestial beast. 

To. transf. and jig. 

1863 [W. F. Campbell] Short Amer. Tramp 5 _ Icebergs 
were seen, and a spoor was followed to St, Louis, on the 
Mississippi. Ibid. 84 Surely the spoor of the Arctic Current 
was under foot. 1870 Huxley Lay Serm. ix. (1874) * 79 It 
is the spoor of the game we are tracking. 1873 J Geikik 
Gt. Ice Age vi. 78 When we.. follow the spoor of those 
[glaciets] that crept down from the Southern Uplands. 

0. collect, (without article). 

1850 R. G. Cumming Hunter's Life S. Afr. xxi, I walked 
to the fountain to seek for elephants’ spoor. 1873 Rout- 
ledge's Yng. Genii. Mag. May 3sr, I left my skarm and 
looked for spoor. 1879 Atcherley Trip Boerland 153 They 
bad discovered a water-hole, sutrounded with numetous 
spoor. 

2. The track of a vehicle. 

Cf. ME. cart-spore, - spurre , and whele-spore. 

1830 R. G. Cumming Hunter's Lift S. Afr. xiii, Eventu- 
ally, .we discovered the spoor of the waggons. 1861 C. J. 
Anderson Okavango iv. 46 During the first day's march. . 
we followed the spoor of our waggon. 

Spoor, sbf ? dial. (See quot.) 

1837 in Archaeol. (1838) XXVII. 299 In this drift the 
shield was found, being forced to the surface by the spoor 
(the implement used in ballasting). 

Spoor (spuaj), s7, [f. Spoor sbA or ad. Du. 

sporen.] 

1. trans. To trace (an animal) by the spoor. 

*830 R. G. Cumming Hunter's Life S. Afr. xxi, He could 

not see those [elephants] we were spooring. 1863 W. C. 
Baldwin Afr. Hunting 122 We spoored them beautifully 
into a dense thicket. 1899 F. V. Kirby Sport E. C. Afr. 
xvi. 173 An hour later we spoored our rhino into a thick 
bamboo jungle, 

2. intr. To follow a spoor or trail. 

2863 [W. F. Campbell] Short Amer. Tramp i. 3 While 
thus spooring for some thousands of miles, other things 
were noticed. *896 Baden-Powell Matabele Campaign iv, 
One nigger-boy, who can ride and spoor and can take charge 
of the norses. 

Hence SpooTing vbl. sb. 

*830 R. G. Cumming Hunter's Life S. Afr. xv, I had 
great faith in the spooring powers of the Bamangwato men, 
1863 W. C. Baldwin Afr. Hunting 39a Though we.. had 
the benefit of January’s spooring, we could never find him. 
1893 Longrn. Mag. July 265 Preparing a fresh supply of 
snuff against his coming spooring operations. 

Spoor(e, obs. forms of Spur sb. 

Spoorex (spu«-m). [f. Spoor w.] One who 
follows an animal, etc., by the trace or trail ; a 
tracker. 

1830 R. G. Cumming Hunter's Life S. Afr. xv, Several of 
the spoorers affirmed that they had heard the elephants 
break a tree in advance. 1863 W, C. Baldwin Afr. Hunting 
259 , 1 followed silently in the rear of the spoorers. *899 F. y, 
Kirby Sport E. C ’. Afr. x, 112 As a spoorer I have never 
known a better. 

tSpoovn. Obs. rare. Also 6 sporne. [Of 
obscure origin.] A special kind of spectre or 
phantom. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, vit. xv, (1886) 155 They 
have so fiaied us with. .Robin goodfellow, the spoorne, the 
mare, the man in the oke,.. and such other bugs, that we are 
afraid of our own shadowes. 1587 Golding De Momay 
xxxiv. (1392) 546 Thereupon also did some of the Gentiles 
surmise, that they had crucified a Ghost or Spomein steade 
of him. [a 1627 Middleton, etc. Witch 1. ii, Dwarfs, Imps, 
the Spoorn, the Mare, the Man i’ th’ Oak.] 

Spor, obs. form of Spor sb. and v. 

Spora’dial, a. rare ~°. [Cf. next and -ial.] 
Sporadic. (Worcester, 1846, citing Phil. Mag . ) 
Sporadic (sporae*dik), a. Also 7 -iok. [ad. 
naea.L. sporadic-us (13th c.), a. Gr. asropaSmbs, f. 
triropaS-, ffwopas scattered, dispersed, f, the stem of 
entopa, airbpos sowing : cf. trntipuv to sow, scatter. 
So F. sporadique (1690), It, sporadico , Sp. espor- 
adico.] 

1. Path. Of diseases : Occurring in isolated in- 
stances, or in a few cases only; not epidemic. 

*1689 Sydenham Whs. (1788) I. i. 6 These I call inter- 
current or sporadic acute diseases, because they happen at 


all times, when epidemics rage. 17*8 Chambers Cycl., Spor- 
adic, in Medicine, an Epithet given to such Diseases as 
have some special or particular Cause, and are dispersed 
here and there. *752 Phil. Ti ans XL.VlI._385 The plague 
..has been mostly sporadic, seldom epidemical. *843 R. J. 
Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xiv. 152 Other sporadic and epi- 
demic fevers. 1843 G. E. Day tr. Simons Anint. Chem I. 
326 A man who died of sporadic cholera. 1884 Manch. 
Exam. 25 June 5/2 The disease is distinctly sporadic, or 
due to local causes, and therefore unlikely to spread. 

2. Scattered or dispersed, occurring singly or in 
very small numbers, in respect of locality or local 
distribution. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 90 About 92 genera,. are 
what are called sporadic, or dispersed over diffeient and 
widely sepaiated legions. 1856 S. P. Woodward Mollusc a 
in. 350 Those species which characterise particular regions 
are called ‘ endemic ‘...The others, sometimes called ‘ spor- 
adic, possess great facilities for diffusion.^ 1865 Farrar 
Chapt . Lang. 29 In various sporadic families, whjch some 
would call Turanian. 1877 M. Foster Physiol. 1. iii. (1878) 
89 In the sporadic ganglia the evidence of automatic action 
seems moie clear. 

b. Appearing, happening, etc., now and again 
or at intervals ; occasional. 

1847 H, Bushnell Chr. Nurture viii. (1861) 206 Sporadic 
cases of sanctification, 1864 R. F. Burton Mission to 
Gelele II. 71 Sporadic heroines.. are found in eveiy clime 
and in all ages. 1877 Owen Deep. Wellesley p. xix, A series 
of spoiadic encounteis of n petty and inglorious, .character. 
1882 Times 7 Feb., The continuance of sporadic tioubles in 
Basutoland. 

c. Of single persons or things: Accidental; 
isolated. 

x8ax Syd. Smith Wks. (1850) 316 Has any sporadic squire 
the right to say, that it shall be punished with death ? 1875 
H. James R. Hudson iv. 129 Rowland began to think of 
the Baden episode as a mere spoiadic piece of disorder. 
1878 Stewart & Tait Unseen Univ. vii. § 217. 215 This 
pioduction was.. a sporadic 01 abrupt act. 

3. Characterized by occasional or isolated occur- 
rence, appearance, or manifestation. 

1842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 378/1 The occasional occurrence 
of diseases. usually epidemic, in a sporadic form. 1832 
H. Rogers Eel. Faith (1853) 146 Its manifestation will not 
be sporadic, but it will he in one race as in another. 1865 
Carlyle Fredh. Gt. xvm. xiv. V. 368 Meanwhile, the Aus- 
trians on front do, in a sporadic way, attack, .our batteries. 
x88i Westcott & Horn Grk. N. T. Introd. § 113 All known 
MSS. shew ■ . traces of sporadic and casual mixture. 

Spora dical, a. Now rare or Obs. [See prec. 

and -ioal.] =prec. 

1634 Vilvain Theor. Theol. vi 142 Som sporadical excerp- 
tions shal he piesented more plausible. 1665 Needham 
Med. Medicine/ 52 When they are sporadical, heie and 
there sprinkled up and down among the people. 1829 
Cooper Goods Study Med. (ed. 3) I. 410 It [jaundice] is 
generally a sporadical complaint. 

Spora’dically, ado. [f. prec. + -iff 2 -] 

X. In isolated cases or instances. 

1763 Phil. Trans. L 1 V. 78 Some years it is felt sporadic- 
ally all the winter. _ 1822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) II. 
121 We find intermittents.. existing. .sporadically as well 
as epidemically. _ 187a Cohen Dis. 'throat 97 Although 
sometimes appearing sporadically, diphtheria is essentiaSy 
an endemic disease. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 909 
Those cases [of meningitis] which though occurring spor- 
adically, resemble the epidemic.. form of the disease. 

2. In a scattered or dispersed manner ; at inter- 
vals ; occasionally; here and there. 

1852 Th. Ross tr. Humboldt's Trav. III. xxxii. 352 No 
snow falls sporadically in any of the eastern systems. *873 
E. White Life in Christ iv. xxvi. (1878) 425 That the 
belief., lingered in the churches sporadically for several 
centuries. 1883 Atkensewn 16 May 623/1 The Septuagint 
does not exist in a critical edition ; its Hebrew original has 
only been sporadically restored. 

Spora dloalness. rare —1 . [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being sporadic. 

18B4 Whitney in Amer. Jour. Philol. V. 287 The precative 
active.. is rare even to sporadicalness, being.. made from 
only about 60 roots in the whole language. 

Sporal (sp5®*ral), a. Bot. [f. Spore + -al.] 
Consisting of, relating to, spores. 

x88a Encycl. Brit XIV. 561/1 Apothecia at first nuclei- 
form, becoming variously dehiscent, with sporal mass* 
Sporan, variant of Sporran. 

Sporange (sporamdg). Bot. [Anglicized f. 
Sporangium, ora. F. sporange.] = Sporangium. 

1837 Henfrey Bot. 153 Their spoies are matured in special 
organs, called capsules or sporanges, foimed from the foliar 
organs. X872 Oliver Elem.Bot. 11.285 Exposing the minute 
stalked sporanges of which each sorus is composed. 

Sporangial (spone-ndgial), a. Bot. [f. Spob- 
angi-um.] Of or pertaining to a sporangium. 

1848 Annals Nat. Hist. I. 165 The sporangial frustules 
of the Diatomaceous plant. 1837 M. Jr. Berkeley Crypt. 
Bot. 488 The spore-sac is sometimes separated from the 
columella as well as from the sporangial wall. 1881 Nature 
XXIV. 559 In Equisetum the sporangial whorls are naked. 

Sporangiferous, a. Bot. [f. as prec. + 
•Fergus.] Bearing sporangia. 

xB66 J. Smith Ferns Brit. 4 Foreign 103 Fertile fronds 
plain, the > under side sporangiferous. 1875 Bennett & Dyer 
tr. Sacks’ Bot. 373 The deciduous sporangiferous stems of 
the species just named. 1890 Athenmmi 29 Nov. 743/1 
Sporangiferous and plant-forming hairs. 

II Sporangiolum (sporae-udgifliJra). Bot. 
[dim. of Sporangium.] A small sporangium. 

Also in anglicized form sporangtole (Mayne, 1850). 

1824 R. K. Greville Flora Edits, p. xxiv, When the 
sporangium contains distinct bodies inclosing Sporidia , the 
sporangium is said to contain Sporangiola. 1873 Cooke 


Fungi 52 It is still more evident if we sow the spores of 
the sporangiolum. 

Sporangiophore- Bot. [See -phore.] A 

structure bearing sporangia. 

1873 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. 377 A ring of slender 
sporangiophores, around each of which weieclusleied thiee 
or four spoiangia full of spores. 

Sporangite. Geol. [f. next : see -ite.] A 
spoi e-case ot various fossil plants. 

1889 Science-Gossip XXV. 99 The spornngites are highly 
bituminous, and contain.. nearly twice as much carbon as 
cellulose. 

II Sporangium (sporm’ndgiiym). Bot. [mod. 
L., t. Gr. ffeopa Spore + dtyysfov vessel.] A re- 
ceptacle containing spoies ; a spore-case or capsule. 

x8ax W. J. Hooklr Flora Scotica 11. 78 Filaments gela- 
tinous,., within filled with elliptical sporangia. 1839 Lind- 
lty Introd. Bot. (ed. 3) 266 If the interioi of the sporan- 
gium be now investigated. Ibid. 267. 1863 M. J. Berkeley 
Brit. Mosses i. 8 In many cases life ceases in the parent 
plant after the formation of the sporangia. 1881 Nature 
XXIV. 560 Another genus, .is allied by the structure of its 
sporangium to Angiopteris. 

attrib. *873 Cooke Fungi 31 The spoi an^ia-bearers are 
at first always bianchless and without partitions. 

Spore (spQai). [ad. mod.L. spora, a. Gr. oiropd 
sowing, seed. So F. spore, It. spora.] 

1. Bot. One of the minute reproductive bodies 
characteristic of flowerless plants. 

1836 Berkeley in Smith’s Eng. Flora V. il 341 Fertile 
brnnchlets.. bearing quaternate spores. 1839 Lindley In- 
trod. Bot. (ed. 3) 260 The sporangia burst.. and emit 
minute particles named spores 01 sporules, from which new 
plants are produced. 1863 M. J. Berkeley Brit. Mosses 
1. 2 The cellular product of the germinating spores .. in 
Mosses consists of more or less branched thieads. 1889 
Science-Gossip XXV. 185 Causing the peristome. . to open. . , 
disclosing the interior of the capsule with its beautiful 
golden spores. 

fig. 1862 0 . W. Holmes Old Vol. of Life (1891) 46 The 
spores of a great many ideas are floating about in the 
atmospheie. 

2. Zool. and Biol. A very minute germ or 
organism. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 83 The latter represent 
the cells, which are the germs of new individuals (spores, 
etc.). 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 859 The 
contained protoplasm gives origin to a single spore, .or to 
a large number. 

3. a. attrib ., as spore-capsule , - cell \ -dot, -fruit , 
-germ, -sac, -theca, -wall. 

Also spore-bud , - cyst , -formation, - membrane , etc. 

1836 W. L. Lindsey Hist. Brit. Lichens 69 The spore- 
wall varies in thickness. 1837 Henfrey Bot. X54 The 
fruits consist of capsules of globular or oval form (sporo- 
carps, or spore-fruits). Ibid. 168 The larger (spore-sacs), 
containing the spore-germs. 1866 Trees. Bot. 978/x The 
spores are formed in a joint or joints of the spore-threads. 
x88a Vines tr. Sachs' Bot. 233 The entire spore^mpsule of 
a Moss. Ibid. 437 The mother-cell splitting up into four 
spore-cells. 2883 Goodale Physiol. Bot. (1892) 164 The 
formation in ferns of the son, or spore-dots. 

b. Co?nb.,7LS. spore-bearing, -forming, -producing. 

1837 T. Moore Handbk. Brit. Ferns (ed. 3) xo The 
in volute., segments of the spore-bearing leaf. x88o Bessey 
Botany 319 Little lateral branches budding out upon the 
spore-forming hyphae. x88a Vines tr. Sachs' Bot. 387 In 
many cases.. the spore-producing generation attains great 
dimensions. 

Spore, obs. or dial. f. Spur sb. and v. 
Spore-blind, variant of Spur-blind a. Obs. 
Spore-case. Bot . [f. Spore.] A receptacle 
containing spores ; a sporangium. 

1836 Penny Cycl. V. 75/1 These tubes are undivided, 
separable.., and bear asci (spore-cases) on their inside. 
X857 T. Moore Handbk. Brit. Ferns (ed. 3) 3 Ferns.. pro- 
duce certain peculiar bodies called spore.cases, containing 
spores or germinating atoms. X872 H. A. Nicholson Palat- 
ont. 489 The fruit was a long cone or spike, bearing spore- 
cases under scales. 

Sporge, obs. form of Spurge sb. and v. 
Sporid, Anglicized f. Sporididm. rare. 

X847 Webster (citing Lindley), Sporid, in botany, a 
naked corcle, destitute of radicle, cotyledon, and hilum. 
X900 . Dundee Advertiser 24 July 4 The great German 
botanist de Bary inoculated young barberry leaves with 
sporids from the black rust of old wheat straw. 

Sporidiiferous (sporbdiWeras),**. Bot. Also 
sporidiferous. [f.SP0BiDl-UM + -(l)PER0U8.] Bear- 
ing sporidia. 

o. 1836 Berkeley in Smith’s Eng. Flora V. n. 353 Sporidia 
..naked (without any.. asci, or true sporidiferous flocci). 
1848 Lindley Introd. Bot. (ed. 4) II. 119 Cellular tissue, 
among which spores, or sporidiferous asci are generated. 
187a Oliver Elem. Bot. 11. 293 Those of the former Tribe 
being termed Sporiferous, those of the latter Sporidiferous. 

_ / 3 . x866 Treas. Bot. 610/1 The transition into the sporidi- 
iferous fungi is not so acutely marked. Ibid. 613/1 The 
sporidiiferous series. 1875 Cooke Fungi 49 Those ampulla 
cells are sporidiiferous ascL 
Spori diole. Bot. - next. 

1863 H. Syd. hoc. Year-bk. Med. 4 Surg. 176 It appears 
to consist of small globules perfectly round, diaphanous and 
without sporidioles internally. 1873 Cooke Fungi 27 There 
are to be found also in the species of this genus globose 
bodies, designated 'sporidioles'. 

II Sporidi oltuu. Bot. [mod.L., dim. of next.] 
A sporule. 

183a Lindley Introd. Bot . 209 Sporidiola are sporules. 
1836 Berkeley in Smith’s Eng. Flora V. 11. 276 The 
sporidia oblong-elliptic, containing three or four round 
sporidiola. 1845 Encycl. Metrop. XXV. 83 6/x Sporidia 
nearly globose, unequal, filled with sporidiola. 
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II Sporidium (spori'dicm). Bot. [mod.L., dim. 
(after Gr. types) of attopa SfOBE.] a. A case or 
cell containing sporules. 1). A spoiule. 

*821 W. J. Hooker Floret Scotica 11. 16 Its sporules are 
included in a sort of capsule., which he [sc. Ditmar] calls 
sporidium. 1830 Lindley Nat . Syst. Bot. 334 Sporules 
lying either loose among the tissue, or enclosed in mem- 
branous cases called sporidia. *867 J. Hogg Microsc. n. 
i. *72 A gelatinous or membranous pericarp or conceptacle, 
in which an indefinite number of sporidia are contained. 
1887 W. Phillips Brit. Discomycetes 444 A filiform spori- 
dium removed from an ascus. 

Comb. 1875 Cooke Fungi 64 The second section is termed 
Sporidiifera, or sporidia-bearing. 

Sporier, obs. form of Spubkjer. 
Sporiferous, a. Bot. [f. mod.L. spor-a Spore 
+ -(i)fjerous.] Beaiing spores. Also Sporifica’- 
tion, the process of forming spores. Sporr- 
g-enous a., producing spores. Spori’gerous a,, 
bearing spores. 

1836 Berkeley in Smith's Eng. Flora V. 11. 341 Quater- 
nate.. "sporiferous bianchlets. Ibid,, The sporiferous state. 
*857 Henfrey Bot. 158 The fructification or sporiferous 
apparatus of the Ferns is produced upon the leaves. 1882 
Vines tr. Sachs' Bot.^tG The distribution of the bands of 
sporiferous filameuts in the colourless sterile tissue. 1887 
Challenger Rep. XVIII. 1. p. cxxxvii, *Sporification..has 
been hitherto observed only in a very small number of 
genera. 1867 J. Hogg Microsc. n. i. 303 Bringing the whole 
into contact with "sporigenous cells. 1866 Treas. Bot. xoo/x 
The distinction from "sporigerous fungi is not therefore as 
definite os might be wished. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 
308 Germs or sporules .. which ..rapidly develope into 
sporigerous bacilli. 

f Sporkenwood. Obs.- 1 [ad. older Flem. 
sporckenhout (Kilian).] The black alder. 

*S 99 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 258/1 The moone 
beinge in the signe Libra, cut then off the hayre, and burye 
the sayede hayre vnder a tiee of Sporckenwoode. 
SporleB, obs. form of Spubless a. Sporn(e, 
obs. forms of Spore v. Sporne, var. Spoors Obs. 
Sporo- (sppTG), combining form of Gr. aruopd 
Spore, employee! in a considerable number of 
recent scientific terms relating to the spores of 
plants or elementary forms of animal life, as 
Sporoblast, -cyte, -derm, -duct, -genous a 
-gone, -gonio a., -gonium, -go ny, -phorous a., 
-phyll, -phyllary a., -phyte, -phytic a., -zoal 

a., -zoan, -zoic a., -zoid, -zoite, -zoon. 

1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 860 The proto- 
plasm. .segments, .into a number of nucleated "sporoblasts. 
Ibid., The sporoblast assumes by degrees its definitive shape, 
elliptical and pointed at the ends. 1891 Cent. Diet., "Sporo- 
cyte. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 94s The sporocytes, 
when mature, divide into spores. 1866 Treas. Bot. xo 38 /a 
*Sporoderm, the skin of a spore. X885 Encycl. Brit. XIX. 
854/1 Sometimes the cyst is complicated by the formation 
of "sporoducts. x888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 
861 The spores are discharged from the cyst by special tubu- 
lar sporoducts. 1888 Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 226/1 The car - 
pogonium or "sporogenous portion. 1897 Nature LVTI. 
44/a Sporogenous tissue, and its conversion into assimilat- 
ory tissue. x88x Ibid. XXIV. 74 This so-called fruit is in 
reality a distinct plantlet, called a ‘ "sporogone ’, which by. . 
simple multiplication gives birth to the spores, xooa Encycl. 
Brit . (ed. 10) XXXII. 8x6/1 There exists a whole group of 
Coccidiida,. .of which only the "sporogonic cycle is known. 
1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs' Sot. 205 The asexual 
generation or "sporogonium is only at first formed in 
the calyptra [of mosses]. x88a Vines tr. Sachs' Bot, 226 
The oosphere.. finally developes into a capsule supported 
on a long stalk, the Sporogonium, in the interior of which 
are produced numbers of spores. 1888 Rolleston & Jack- 
son Anim. Life 749 ‘*Spoiogony,’or development from a 
non-sexual spore, occurs in a few instances. 1859 Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1 195/2 Sporophorus, . . bearing or containing 
seed : *sporophorous. 1879 Encycl. Brit. IX. 828/2 The 
sporophorous hyphae are branches of the mycelium. x888 
Vines in Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 129/2 The wall of the sporo- 
carp is formed by a portion of the "sporophyll. 1895 — Text, 
bk. Bot. 70 A leaf bearing one or more sporangia is termed a 
sporophyll. 1897 Nature xx Noy. 45/2 The transference of 
"sporophyllary organs to vegetative ones. *886 Athenaeum 
25 Dec. 866/3 These take the form of buds similar to the 
"sporophyte which produced them, 2895 tr. Kernel’s Nat. 
Hist. Plants II. 476 The fern-plant bears no sexual organs, 
and must be regarded as the asexual generation (or sporo- 
phyte). x886 Athenaeum 25 Dec. 866/3 These.. would be 
termed cases of * "sporophytic budding’. 1899 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. VIII. 946 The transmission of the "sporozoal 
parasite, .of Texas cattle fever. x888 Rolleston & Jackson 
Anim. Life 862 There are three "Sporozoans included in 
this sub-class. 1894 Lancet 3 Nov. 1025 The shuttle-shaped 
spores . . so frequent in "sporozoic infection of animals. 
2882 Ogilvie, *Sporozoid, . .a moving spore furnished with 
cilia or vibratile processes. x888 Rolleston & Jackson 
Anim. Life 861 The conteuts [of the sporocyst] are resolved 
into falciform bodies or "sporozoites, xooo Brit. Med. Jrnl. 
xo Feb. 301 The skin bitten by the proboscis through which 
the infected mosquito inoculates its sporozoites. 1885 Encycl. 
Brit. XIX. 855/2 An amoeba-like organism,., either a 
"Sporozoon or referable to those parasitic spore-producing 
Proteomyxa. 

Spo roc ar p. Bot. [f. prec. + Gr. ieapv-6s fruit. 
So F. sporocarps.] A fructification containing 
sporangia ; a spore-fruit or spore-case. 

1849 Balfour Man. Bot. § 1x27 In the higher Algae, the 
sporocarps. .are united together in conceptacles. 1857 t see 
Spore 3]. 1880 Bessey Bot. 327 Upon the mycelium there 

arise. . small rounded or oblong masses, the young sporocarps. 

Spo rocyst. [f. Sporo- + Cyst sb. So F. 
sporocyste.} 

1. Zool. A cyst or capsule containing spores, 
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forming a stage in the development of Trera- 
atodes, etc. 

x86x Hulme tr, Moguin- Tandon 11. vn. xiii. 392 The 
Echinococci are worms which ore enclosed in very variable 
numbers in a membranous cyst (sporocyst). 1877 Huxley 
Anat. Inv. Anim. iv. 209 There is, therefore, a very close 
resemblance between this cestoid embryo and the spoiocyst 
of a Trematode. x888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 
651 The Sporocyst possesses the power.. of multiplying 
either by transverse fission,.. or by gemmation. 

2. Bot. (See quot.) 

x866 Treas. Bot. 1088/2 Sporocyst, the spore-case of algals. 

Spo rophore. Bot. [f. Sporo- + -phore. So 
F. sporophore.] 

1. A spore-bearing process or stalk. 

1849 Balfour Man. Bot. § 1122 The reproductive organs 
consis t of spoi es or spherical cells . . supported often on simple 
or branched filamentous processes .. called sporophores..or 
basidia. x86x Bentley Man. Bot. 387 Each basidium com* 
monly bears four spores,.. situated on stalks or blanches 
proceeding from it. These stalks have been termed by some 
sporopbores, a name which has been also used as synony- 
mous with basidia. 1887 W. Phillips Brit. Discomycetes 
344 Stylospores. .produced on the surface of the stroma in 
tufts between the cups on clavate sporophores. 

2. The asexual generation of plants. 

1875 Dyer in Encycl. Brit. III. 692/1 It will be convenient 
to use the woi d Sporophoi e for the agamogenetic generation, 
in which special cells (spores) aie detached fiom the parent 
to serve as a means of propagation. x88a Vines tr. Sachs' 
Bot. 225 The second stage m the piocess of development of 
the plant, or the asexual geneiation (spoiophore). 

Sporosac. Zool. [f. Sfobo- + S ao a .] A simple 
form of gonophore. 

*859 Annals Nat. Hist. IV. 140 These medusiform sporo- 
sacs. x86x J. R. Greene Man. Anim. ICtugd., Ccelent. 40 
1 he simplest kind of gonophore consists of a well-defined 

S iotuberance from the body- wall, the ‘sporosac’. x888 
Lolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 762 A sporosac. .lodged 
in an ampulla or cavity of the coenosteum. 

Sporran (sporan). Also sporan. [a. Sc. 
Gael, sporan, Ir. spardn purse.] A pouch or large 
purse made of skin, usually with the hair left on 
and with ornamental tassels, etc., worn in front of 
the kilt by Scottish Highlanders. 

18x8 Scott Rob Roy xxxiv, I advise no man to attempt 
opening this sporran till he has my secret. 1837 W. F. Skene 
Highlanders Scot. I. lx. 1 . 227 The resemblance to the High- 
land diess is very striking, presenting also considerable 
indication of the sporran or purse. 1884 W. C. Smith Kil- 
drostan 1. i. 170 His gillies.. all in the brave tartan, with 
plaid and sporran. z8ox Mrs. J. W. Harrison Life Mackay 
of Uganda 14 The kilt and sporan and Glengarry bonnet. 

Sporring, variant of Spurring vbt. sb. 

Sport (sp 5 #jt), sb. 1 Also 5 spoort, 5-6 sporte. 
[Aphetic form of Disport si.] 

1. 1. Pleasant pastime ; entertainment or amuse- 
ment ; recreation, diversion. 

c 1440 Ipomydon 601 Whan they had take hyr sporte in 
halle, Thekynge to counselle gan hyr calle. *472-5 Rolls of 
Par It N l, 15 6/x Lordes,..Yomen, and other Comyners, have 
used the occupation of shotyng for their myrthes and sportes 
with Bowes of Ewe. c igxj Cocke Lorells B . 3 To searche 
theyr bodyes fayre and clere, Therof they had good sporte. 
a 1548 Hall Chran., Hen. VIII , 69 The Ladies had good 
sporte to se these auncient persones maskers. 1596 Shaks. 
Tam. Shrew Induct, i. 91, I haue some sport in hand, 
Wherein your cunning can assist me much. x6o6 — > Tr. 
4- Cr. 1. i. 116 But to the sport abroad, are you bound 
thither? 2648 Gage West 2 nd. 193 The good Master 
thought it bad sport to see. Swords at his breast. 16631 S. 
Patrick Parab, Pilgr. xxii. (1687) 232 Let them see that 
you can rest from your labours, and, yet not spend your 
whole time in sport and play, 1725 Pope Odyss. iv. 850 
Aside, sequester'd from the vast resort, Antinous sate spec- 
tator of the sport. 2809 Malkin Gtl Bias v. i. p 28 If I 
come across them tomorrow.. they shall see such sport as 
will be no sport to them. x8ax Clare Vill. Minstr. (1823) 
I. 42 Great sport to them was jumping in a sack. 1848 
Thackeray Van. Fair^ xv, ‘I’m glad you think it good 
sport, brother,' she continued. 

personif. 1590 Spenser Muiopotmos 290 Before the Bull 
she pictur'd winged Loue, with his yong brother Sport. 
1632 Milton L' Allegro 31 Sport that wrincled Care de- 
rides, And Laughter holding both his sides. 

+ b. Amorous dalliance or intercourse. Obs. 
la X530 Freiris Berwik 170 in Dunbar's Poems (18^3) 291 
Than in hett luve thay talkit vderis till. Thns at thair sport 
now will I leif thame still. 1570 in Farmer & Henley Diet. 
Slang. 1604 Shaks. Oth. n. L 230 When the Blood is made 
dull, with the Act of Sport. 26x7 Moryson I tin. m. 48 
Italians love a fearefull wench, that often flies from Venus 
sport. 1697 Drydkn Virg. Georg, w. 197 When now the 
Nuptial time Approaches for the stately Steed to climb; 
Distend his Chine, and pamper him for Sport. X700-CX796 
in Farmer & Henley Diet. Slang. 

o. spec. Pastime afforded by the endeavour to 
take or kill wild animals, game, or fish. Freq. 
with adjs, referring to tie result achieved. 

(«) 1653 Walton Angler ii, lam., glad to have so fair an 
entrance to this.day’ssport. 1772-84 Cook's Voy. il j. iv.(i 842) 
37X Some hours after we got on board, the other party re- 
turned, having bad but indifferent sport. 1787 Best A ngling 
(ed. 2) 130 The higher an angler goes up the Thames,., the 
more sport, and the greater variety of fish he will meet.with. 
1838 James Robber u, Sir Walter desired me to compliment 
yeu, sir, and to wish good sport. 1875 Hayward Love agst. 
World 5 Smoking and discussing the probability of sport. 
1885 ‘Mrs. Alexander’ At Bay iv, Pressing Glynn to come 
down., for the twelfth of August, promisingnim good sport. 

transf. 1864 Burton Scot A br. I. Hi. 1x4 The Scots lords 
were grieved., that these should return without having any 
sport.. which the Border wars afforded. 

(£) 1733 Somerville Chase m. 141 A chosen few Alone 


the Sport enjoy, nor dioop beneath Their pleasing Toils. 
i8a8 Scott F, M. Perth viii, I was thinking to see my 
hawks fiy, and your company will make the sport more 
pleasant, i860 Mayne Reid H unto s’ Feast xxiii, The 
American deer is hunted for its flesh, its hide, and ‘the 
sport ’. 

d. Participation in games or exercises, esp. 
those of an athletic character or pursued in the 
open air ; such games or amusements collectively. 

1863 Meliora Oct igs If recreation is found, or pastime is 
sought in activity or change, . .it is called diversion ; and if 
we set ourselves to take partin the amusement,.. it consti- 
tutes sport. 1885 ‘ Mrs. Alexander ’ A t Bay lit, I . . found 
he was well up in sporting, or rather turf, matters. There is 
very little sport in them. 

2. a. In sport, in jest or joke ; by way of fun or. 
diversion ; not seriously or in earnest. 

C1440 Alph. Tales 141 And he knew sho was bod a 
symple thyng & ansswerd halfe in sporte & said [etc.]. 1535 
Coverdale Prov. xxvi. 19 , 1 dyd It but in sporte. 1576 
Ferrers in Gascoigne Kenelnoorth Castle G.’s Wks. 1910 
II. 94 And as my love to Arthuie dyd appeere, so shal't 
to you in earnest and in sport. 1600 Shaks. A.Y.L. i. ii. 
30 Loue no man in good earnest, nor no further in sport 
neyther, then [etc.]. 1784 Cowper Task 11. 369 He doubt- 
less is in spoi t, and does but droll. 1829 Chapters Phys. 
Set. 3x7 The inexhaustible variety of shades which nature, 
as in sport, has diffused over the surface of different bodies. 
1879 Farrar St. Paul (X883) exo, I have assumed that the 
name was given by Gentiles, and given more or less in sport, 

b. Jest, jesting ; mirth or merriment. 

2671 Milton Samson 396 Thrice I deluded her, and 
turn’d to sport Her importunity. 1778 Mme. D’Arblav 
Diary 26 Aug., Dr, J ohnson . . in the evening. . was as lively 
and full of wit and sport as I have ever seen him. 1827 
Carlyle Misc. (1840) I. 18 He thinks as a humorist, he 
feels, imagines, acts as a humorist ; Sport is the element in. 
which his nature lives and works. 

3. To make sport ; a. To provide entertainment 
or diversion. (Chiefly with dat. of person.) 

2481 Cely Papers (Camden) 74 Je have a fayre hawke.. . I 
trwste to God sebe schall make yow and me ryught giehyt 
sporte. ? a 1500 Chester Plays t. 1 Interminglmge there- 
with, onely to make spoite, Some thinges not warranted by 
any writt. x«88 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. i, 101 This Armado is 
. . one that makes sport To the Prince and his Booke-mates. 
1592 Arden of Feversham in. i. 85 He will murther me to 
make him sport x6x6 Lane Contin. Sqr.'s T. xi. 196 Hee 
that makes them sport shall have their baites. 1663 Cowley 
Cutter Coleman St. it ii, ’Twill make us excellent spoit at 
night. 1784 Cowper Task vi. 386 To make him sport., 
are causes good And just, in his account, why bird and, 
beast Should suffer torture. 1909 Mrs. H. Ward Daphne 
ii. 47 That little Yankee girl had really made good sport all 
the way home. 

b. To engage in, furnish, oneself with, or find, 
recreation or diversion. Chiefly with preps., as 
at, of, with. 

2590 Shaks. Com. Err. 11. ii. 30 When the sunne shines, 
let foolish gnats make sport. 1598 — Merry IV. ni. iii, 160 
If I suspect without cause, Why then make sport at me, 
then let me be your iest. 1667 Pepys Diary 28 June, How 
sad a thing it is, when we come to make sport of proclaim- 
ing men traitors. 1690 T. Brown Let. to Dr. Blown at 
Tunbridge Wks, 17x1 IV. X29, 1 . .leave the Dr. and you to 
make what Sport you shall think fit with me. 1853 }. H. 
Newman Hist. Sk. (1873) II* I- i- 28 The energy of these 
wild warriors made sport of walled cities. 

c. To show sport, to provide pastime by exhibit- 
ing spirit and courage in attack or defence. 

1834 Lytton Pompeii v. ii, Eumolpus is a good second- 
rate swordsman;.. doubtless they will shew sport. But I 
have no heart for the game. 1846 James Heidelb. i, This 
seems a wild boar of the forest. We must force him from 
bis lair ; and he will show sport, depend upon it. 

II. 4. A matter affording entertainment, diver- 
sion, or mirth ; a jest or joke. 

1450 Poston Lett. Suppl. 31 If ther myt ben purveyd any 
mene that it myt ben dasched, . .it wer a good sport; for 
than he wold ben wode. 1515 Barclay Egloges i. (1570) 
A vj, Lo here is a sport, our bottell is contrary To a Cowes 
vtter [etc.]. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidatie's Comm, xxg b, It is a 
sporte and a pleasaunt syght to see, howe the Ravens wyli 
stryve amonges them selves for the canon. 1596 Shaks. 
Merch. V. 1, iii. 146 In a merrie sport.. let theforfeite Be 
nominated for an equall pound Of your faire flesh. 1625 
Bacon Ess., Boldness (Arb.) 519 Especially, it is a Sport to 
see, when a Bold Fellow is out of Countenance. 1671 
Marvell Cwv.Wks. (Grosart) II. 39X On this they voted it a 
libel, and to be burned by the hangman. Which was done ; 
but the sport was, the hangman burned the Lords Order 
with it. x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi xxxix, I was the same 
David Deans of whom there was a sport at the Revolution, 
fb .To make a sport of, to make a jest of. Obs. 
1535 Coverdale Prov. x. 23 A foole doth wickedly & 
maketh but a sporte of it. — x Esdras 1. 51 Loke what 
God spake vnto them by his prophetes, they made but a 
sporte of it 1599 Shaks. Much Ado n. iii. 163 He would 
but make a sport of it, and torment the poore Lady worse. 

5. An occupation or proceeding of the nature of 
a pastime or diversion. 

2526 Pilgr. Petf. (W. de W. 1531) 88 Myrth and sportes 
maketh the soufe remysse, slacke, and neglygent. 1608 
Shake. Per. v. iii. 4x Your present kindness Makes my 
past miseries sports. X676 Png. Man's Call. 7 x They are 
too commonly seeming sports, real vexations. 1780 John- 
son Lett. (1892) II- 17a The high sport was to bum the 
jails. This was a good rabble trick. 1790 Cowper Let. 
y. HiU a May, I am still at .the old sport — Homer all the 
morning, and Homer all the evening. 1831 Scott Ct. Robt, 
ii, But! will settle this sport presently. 

b. spec. A game, or particular form of pastime, 
esp. one played or carried on in the open air and 
involving some amount of bodily exercise. 
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*5*3 Fitzherb. Hush. § 153 If they played smalle games, 
..than myght it be called a good game, a good playe, a 
mod sporte, and a pastyme. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. mi. 7 
The fry of children young Their wanton sports and childish 
mirth did play.’ 1604 E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta's Hist. 
Indies vs. xxviii. 4ga The Prelates have laboured to take 
from them these dances;., but yet they suffer them, for that 
part of them are but sportes of recreation. 1660 Pepvs 
Diary 18 Sept., Here some of us fell to bandycapp, a sport 
that I never knew before. 1697 Dryden Virg. Fast. x. 86, 
I.. bend the Parthian Bow: As if with Sports my Suffer- 
ings 1 could ease 1746 Francis tr. Horace, Art of Poetry 
546 Monarchs were courted in Pierian Strain, And comic 
Sports relievd the wearied Swain. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 
154 The sports of children satisfy the child. 1800 Windham 
Sp. (1812) 1. 338 If we, who have every source of amusement 
open to us, and yet follow these cruel sports, become rigid 
censors of the sports of the poor. 1837 Dickens Pickw. vti, 
I am delighted to view any sports which may be safely 
indulged m. *87* Frfeman Norm. Conq. (1876) IV. xx. 
606 In such a state of things hunting might be a sport, as 
war might be a sport. 

C.pi. A series of athletic contests engaged in or 
held at one time and forming a spectacle or social 
event. (Cf. Game sb. 4 b.) 

*594 Kyd Cornelia iv. i. 134 Like them that (stryuing at 
th' Olympian sports To grace themselues with honor of the 
game) Annoynt theyr sinewes fit for wrestling. 1697 Dryden 
AEneid v. 84 That day with solemn sports I mean to grace. 
1736 Gray Statius l 35 Oft in Pisa’s sports, his native land 
Admired that arm. 1800 Chambers's Encycl. 1. 519 Athletic 
sports were first witnessed at Rome 186 n.c. 189a Isis 27 
Apr 3/1 The Oxford and Cambridge Sports, which were 
kept at Kensington 

+d. A theatrical performance or show; a play. 
137* in Feuillerat Revels Q. Elis. (190B) 129 In sundry 
Tragedies, Playes, Maskes and Sportes. 1590 Shaks. Muis. 
N. ill. ii. 14 The shallowest thick-skin of that barren sort, 
Who Piramus presented, in their sport, Forsooke his Scene. 
*593 — Rich. II, xv. i. 290 Marke. .the Moral! of this sport. 

e. A sport of terms, wit , words , a playing upon, 
trifling with, or fantastical use of terms, etc.; a pas- 
sage or piece of writing characterized by this. ? Obs. 

16S3 Srn.LmGVL.Otig. Brit. iv. 208, 1 cannot think Learned 
Men write these things any otherwise, than as Sports of 
Wit which are intended for the diversion .. of the Reader. 
1725 W. Broome Notes Popes Odyss ix. II. 329 An Author 
who should introduce such a sport of words upon the stage, 
even in the Comedy of our days, would meet with small 
applause. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. II. 282 Clemens speaks 
of this Ogdoas, as the w» jros e 00710; : which is certainly a 
spott of terms. 1830 Sin J. Mackintosh Life More Wks. 
1846 I. 423 Enabling the writer to call the whole a mere 
sport of wit. 

6. Sport of nature, 1 0bs. (Cf. 
Sporting vbl. sb. a.) 

*635 Hakewill Apol. (ed. 3) 230 Cockles, periwinkles 
and oysters of solid stone : . .whither they have bin shell- 
fish and living creatures, or else the sports of nature in her 
works._ 1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol . A nat. 1. xxvii. 64 
Spigelius, because he could not som times find it, did count 
it a spott of Nature. 1756-9 A. Bxjtler Lives Saints, St. 
Keyna (1821) X. 164 They seem either petrifactions or sports 
of nature in uncommon crystallizations in a mineral soil. 
*773 Lanbhorne Fables of Flora ix. 9 Thus Nature with the 
fabled elves We rank, and these lye* Sports we call. 1804 
Parkinson Organic Rent, i, 31 They described their peculiar 
forms as the sports of nature. 1892-7 Good Study Med. 
(1829) V. 241 It is in this organ more especially, that rudi- 
mental attempts at fetal organization,. the mere sports of 
nature, are frequently found produced without impregnation. 

b. A plant (or part of a plant), animal, etc., 
which exhibits abnormal variation or departure 
from the parent stock or type in some respect, 
esp. in form or colour ; a spontaneous mutation ; 
a new variety produced in this way. 

(*) 184a Loudon Suburban Hort. 405 Selecting from 
accidental variations, or as they are technically termed, 
spoils. 1870 Henfy ey's Bot. 620 What are termed 1 sports 1 
by gardeners, i.e. shoots differing in character from those 
on the other portions of the plant. x8go Science-Gossip 
XXVI. 32 The nectarine, which is usually regarded as only 
a sport from the peach. 

(b) 1854 Poultry Chron. I. 28a The common variety [of 
Pea fowl] and the white, which latter is, I presume, an 
albvto^spon ' from the former. 1884 Harper's Mag. Aug. 


of scientific development, Professor Tyndall. 1893 Nation 
LVI. 66/1 They belong with Emily Dickinson's verses— the 
‘sports of literary decadence. 

7. That with which one plays or sports; that 
which forms the sport of some tiling or person. 

a. That which is driven or whirled about by 
the wind or waves as in sport. 

*667 Milton P. L. ii. 181 While we.. Caught in a fietie 
Tempest shall be huil’d Each on his rock transfixt, the spott 
and prey Of racking whirlwinds. 1697 Dryden jEneid 
vi. 117 But, oh I commit not thy prophetic mind To flitting 
leaves, the sport of ev’ry wind. 1705 Addison Italy 7 
When the Winds m Southern Quarters rise, Ships from their 
Anchors torn become their Spott 1788 Massachusetts Spy 
a Oct. 3/3 For 24 hours she was tne sport of the waves. 
*837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. in. vlii, Blown, like a kindled 
rag, the sport of winds. 1887 Bowen AEneid t, 442 Long 
tossed on the waves, and a sport by the hurricanes made. 

o. An object or subject of amusement, diver- 
sion, jesting, mirth, etc. ; a laughing-stock, play- 
thing, toy. 

*<M Humours Town 80 They cannot see how they are 
the Sport and Laughter of ev'ry Company they come into. 
*694 Southerns, Fatal Marr. 11, Am I then the sport, The 
Game of Fortune, and her laughing Fools ? 1709 Pope Ess. 
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Crit . 517 And while self-love each jealous writer lules, 
Contending wits become the sport of fools. *74 ® Francis 
tr. . Her., Sat. 11. v. 91 Thus foil'd, Nasica shall become the 
sport Of old Coranus, while he pays his court. *796 Morse 
Anter. Geog. I, 330 Rhode Island was doomed to be the 
sport of a bund and singular policy. 1853 Maurice Prophets 
H( Kings xii. 205 Those who treated the divine covenant as 
a fantasy and a fiction, became themselves the sports of 
every fantasy and fiction. *8g8 Watts-Dunton Ayhmn 
xi. iii, You, whom Destiny.. has taken in hand as a special 
sport. 

8. One concerned with or interested in sport : 

a. U.S. (See first two quots. and Sportsman 2.) 

i85i W. H. Russell My Diary North 4 South (1863) 

I. 40 Some dozen of the most over-dressed, men I ever saw 
were pointed out to me as * sports' j that is, men who lived 
by gambling-houses and betting on races. 1874 Slang Diet. 
305 Sport, an American term ior a gambler or turfite— more 
akin to our sporting man than to our sportsman. 189* 
Welsh Rev. 1. 680 1 Unhappy Mr. Collings, the victim of 
a thousand sports, r I murmured, americanismg my language 
for the nonce. 

b. One who follows or participates in sport or 
a particular sport; a spoitsman. 

1873 Leland Egypt. Sketch- Bk. 69 Such hardened sinners 
as old pigeon-shooting sports. 1890 Pall Mall G. 30 June 
3/3 All modem sports will be delighted with the picture of 
the cosy parlour in which the ancient sports are enjoying 
themselves after the fatigues of the ‘ First.’ 1894 Astley 
go Yrs. Life II. 93 There was a houseful of 1 sports ’ of both 
sexes. 

0. V.S. A young man ; a fellow. 

1897 Flandrau Harvard Episodes 215 ‘ I don’t suppose 
they’re “ cheap" sports, . . not the way you mean.’ 1 Expen- 
sive sports, then?’ xgor D. B. Hall & Ld. A. Osborne 
Sunshine * Surf i. 4 A small club, called the University, 
which is chiefly kept up by the young men— the ‘ sports 
as they are called in this part of the world. 

III. 0. attiib. and Comb ., as sport breeder, 
-maker, - meeting ; sport-affording , -giving, -hin- 
dering, - loving , -starved adjs. 

1582 Stanyhurst AEneis iv.(Arb.) 119 When she the weeds 
Troian dyd marck, and spot te breder old bed. a 1586 Sidney 
Arcadia in. (1622) 401 Such a sport-meeting, when rather 
some song of loue, or matter for ioyful melody was to be 
brought forth. x6xx Cotgr , Badin, . .a lugler, Tumbler, or 
any such sport-maker, a 1625 Fletcher Woman’s Prize z. 
ii, what a grief of heart ls‘t?..to He and tell The clock 
o’th lungs, to rise sport starv’d ? 1631 Maude Qelestma xn. 
137 O troublesome and sport-hlndring doores. x86o G. H. 
Kingsley Vac. Tour 124 Two or three birds, ..affording no 
sport themselves, and not permitting any sport-affording 
bird to approach their haunts. 1895 Daily News ax Jan. 
7/7 Five doxen .of these sport-giving fish [ie. perch]. 1897 
Outing XXIX. 343/3 Four sport-loving young women. 

b. In plural, as sports-editor, outfitter ; sports- 
holding ppl. adj. 

1805 Westm, Gaz. 29 Apr, 7/2 So now sixteen sports- 
holding clubs have resolved to form a Scottish Amateur 
Athletic Union. 1897 Ibid. 30 Apr, 5/2 An employd of [a] 
sports outfitter. 1902 Eliz. Banks Newspaper Girl 237 
The sports-editor devoted his hitherto undiscovered talents 
to evolving alliterative headlines. 

10. Special Combs., as + sport-earnest, some- 
thing which partakes of the nature of both sport 
and earnest ; + sport-staff Sc., a quarter-staff. 

r6xg T. Adams Lyccmthropy Ep. Ded., I have put up the 
wolfe, thrf not hunted him, judging myselfe too weake for 
that sport-earnest. 1634 Burgh Rec. Stilling (1887) 172 
In hambringing and taking agane to Edinburgh the sport 
stafes and gownes. 

t Sport, sb.% Obs.- 1 [ad. OF. esporte, sporte 
(=Sp. espuerta, Pg. esporta , It. sported) L. sporta 
basket. Cf. Sportlet.] (See quot.) 

*656 Act Commv), c. 20 Rates (1658) 459 Baskets called 
Hand-baskets or Sports the dozen,. .o4[r.] 00. 

Sport (spowt), v. Also 5-6 sporte. [Aphetic 
form of Disport v., or f. Sport 

1. 1 1. reff To amuse, divert, recreate (oneself) 5 
to take one’s pleasure. Obs, 

Fairly common down to the end of the 17th c. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 7009 Ector, .went Fro the burghe to he 
ha tells of pe bold grekes, For to sport hym a space. 1483 
Pol,, Rel., Sr L, Poems (1903) p. xlvi, Rydyng a hontyng, hym 
silff to sporte & playe. X530 Palsgr. 729 , 1 wyll go sporte me 
in this gardayne for an houre or twayne. X579 Gosson Sck. 
Abuse (Arb.) 58 Many of you whiche were wont to sporte 
your selues at Theaters. 1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 144 
Bupalus and Anthermus, to spoit themselves,., made the 
statue of Hipponactes the Poet, who was halfe a Dwarfe, 
1653 Walton Angler iv. 63 Some [lambs] leaping securely 
in the cool shade, whilst others sported themselves in the 
cheerful sum 1712 Pope Ep. to Miss Blount 14 Cheerful he 
play’d the trifle, Life, awayj Till fate scarce felt his gentle 
breath supprest, As smiling Infants sport themselves to rest. 
1779 Mirror No. 64, The gay, whose minds, unbent from 
serious and important occupations, had leisure to sport them- 
selves in the regions of wit and humour. 

•fb. Const, with (=in the company of) some 
person, by, in, or with some action, proceeding, 
or thing. Obs. 

(cl) c 1400 Destr. Troy 9103 The grekes agayne [might] go 
to the toune, To sporte horn with speciall, & a space Ienge. 
1478 Poston Lett. III. 237 If it lyke yow that I may come 
. .and sporte me with yow at London a day or ij. a 1533 
Ld. Berners Huon liii. x8o Let youre dough ter go in toner 
chambre & sporte her with her damselles. 2586 T. B, La 
Prlmaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 4go Whereas he in thje meane while 
skorned hir, sporting himselfe with Cleopatra in the sight 
and knowledge of ail men. 

(6) *477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 69 Whan ye sbal be 
wery of studyng, sporte you in redyng goode stories. 1547 
Baldwin Mar. Philos. 92 When thou art weary of study, 
sport thy selfe with reading of good stories, c 1590 Greene 


Fr. Bacon vii, Seeing I have sported me with laughing at 
these mad and merry wags. 1611 Shaks. IVini. T. ii. j. 60 
Let her sport her selfe With that shee’s big with. 1624 
Capt. Smith Virginia m v. 59 Our Captatne sporting him- 
selfe by nayling them [fish] to the grownd with his sword. 
1670 Covel in Eat ly Voy. [Hakluyt Soc.) 134 After 

we had sported our selves a while with shooting in these 
thickets and Plashes. 1733 Neal Hist. Punt. IT. 200 The 
ministers of state sportea themselves in the most wanton 
acts of arbitrary power. 1756 W. Law Coll. Lett xi. (1760) 
161 Pleasing himself with supposed deep Enquiries after 
strict Truth, whilst he is only sporting himself with lively, 
wandering Images of 1 his and That. 1781 Cowper Con- 
vet sat 18 So language.. Too often proves.. A toy to sport 
with and pass time away. 

e. transf Of things. 

x6ro Holland Camden's Brit. 203 Ex growing bigger, and 
sporting himselfe, as it were, with spreading into many 
streames. x668 Culpepper & Cole tr. Baithol. Anat. m. 
ix. 149 Nature variously spotting her self in the Muscles of 
the Ear. 1720 Lett Land. Jml. (1721) 50 Imagination,., 
roaming casually from Object to Object, and sporting it self 
with Phantoms and Non-entities. 1723 P. BtMRPharmaco- 
Bot. 1. 16 These [varieties] may justly be called spotters.., 
so many Lusus Natures sporting themselves from more 
simple colours. 1746 Hervev Medit. (1818) 127 Heie, she 
[i. e. beauty] indulges a thousand freaks, and sports herself 
in the most charming diversity of colours. 

2. intr. To amuse, entertain, or recreate one- 
self, esp. by active exercise in the open air; to 
take part in some game or play; to frolic or 
gambol. 

c 1483 Pol., Rel., L. Poems (1903) 290 When I wolde 
sporte with company also, 1 dare not oul 1 am so sore agast. 
1526 Skelton Maguyf. 80 [If] you haue not your owne fre 
lyberte To sporte at your pleasure, to ryn and to ryde. 
c X590 Marlowe Faustus 3 Not marching now in fields of 
Thracimene,. .Nor sporting in the dalliance of loue. 1645 
Harwood Loyal Sitbj. Retiring-room 29 Doe you not see 
the Keeper sport with his Lion, when the Spectatour will 
scarce trust his chaine 7 x66a J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. 
Amb. 54 Having sported two or three Hours, we were 
treated with a Collation. X746 Francis tr. Horace, Epist. 
xi. i. 200 As the Year brought back the Jovial Day, Freely 
they sported, innocently gay. 1803-6 Wordsw. Intimat. 
Immortality ix, See the Children sport upon the shore. 
*856 N. Brit. Rev. XXVI. 133 The Iobajjy. .dance and sing 
and spott whenever they have a moment's leisure. x88a 
Ouida Maremma 1. 147 Cupa and Horta sported amidst 
the flowers. 

b. Of animals, insects, etc. 

1667 Milton P. L. iv. 343 Sporting the Lion rampd, and 
in his paw Dandl'd the Kid. Ibid. vn. 405 Of Fish that 
. .sporting with quick glance Show to the Sun thir wav'd 
coats dropt with Gold. 1735 Somerville Chase IV. 1x5 Alone 
to range the Woods, or haunt the Brakes where dodging 
Conies sport. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 20 These 
Kttle animals, which thus appear swimming, and sporting, 
in almost every fluid we examine. 1826 Samouelle Direct. 
Collect. Insects $ Crust. 27 Numbers [of these insects] will 
be seen sporting in the noontide sun. 1889 Science-Gossip 
XXV. 197 The winged atoms sporting in the golden beams. 

o. transf. and fig. Of things. 

*593 Shaks. Lucr. 907 Advice is sporting while infection 
breeds. 1641 Suckling Poems (1709) 24 Her Beams., Part 
with her Cheek, part with her Lips dia sport. *732 Pops 
Ep. Cobham 46 when Sense subsides, and Fancy sports in 
sleep. *742 Young Nt. Th. 1 . 105 For human weal, heav’n 
. .Dull sleep instiucts, nor sport vain dreams in vain. x8x8 
La Belle Assemblle XVII. 40/6 A few ringlets that are 
made to sport round the face, a 1864 Hawthorne Amer. 
Note-bks. (1879) II. 101 The wind sported with her gown. 
1878 Browning La. Saisiaz 39 Knowledge stands on my 
experience : all outside its narrow hem, Free surmise may 
sport and welcome 1 

d. With it. 

*793 W. Roberts Looker-on No. 57 (1794) II. 355, 1 . .shall . . 
study to surprise her in those moments when she is sporting 
it with Zephyr and Flora. 1837 T ait's Mag. IV. 492 I’ll 
foot it and sport it by fountain and rill. 

e. To engage in, follow, or practise sport, esp. 
field-sport ; to hunt or shoot for sport or amuse- 
ment. 

*8ra in Col. Hawker Dtary (1893) I. 42 Any fellow who 
has sported on the estate at Bradford Wood. 1850 Bigsby 
Shoe *r Canoe II. 130 In summer my friends performed the 
functions of country gentlemen. They farmed, fished, and 
sported. 7 1860 Darwin More Lett. (1903) I. 143,. I should 
think no one beside yourself has ever sported in Spitzbergen 
and Southern Africa. x8go Spectator 13 Dec., 1 he ‘ sport- 
ing' section of society was anxious to be sure whether it 
could ‘sport’ in buildings of its own without interference 
from the police. 

3. To indulge in sport, fun, or ridicule, at, over, 
or upon a person or thing. Also with it. 

a rs33 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) N iiij b, I 
find there simple folke, at whom I mate sport. 1623 Bing- 
ham Xenophon, Lipsius' Cotnpar. Wars 4, 1 come to Darts, 
which they likewise sport at. 1684 Wood Life 6 Aug., Dr. 
George Reynell.. thrust in among them, upon wbome some 
of the company sported. 1850 Blackxe ASsckylns II. 135 
A barbarian truly Art thou, if o’er the Greek to sport it 
thus The fancy tempts thee. 

b. To deal with in a light or trifling way; to 
trifle, dally, or play with something. 

1630 Pagitt Chrisitanogr . 1. iii. (1636) 137 They sport 
after the same manner, with by-past offenses, forgiving the 
sinnesofdayes, monthes,oryeeres. 1663 S. Patrick jP<mr£. 
Pilgrim xxix. (1687) 349 You could not have well gratified me 
more than you do, in sporting with that which others more 
morose would have taken for a reproach. X769 Junius Lett . 
xxix. (1788) 152 To sport with the reputation . .of another, is 
something worse than weakness. 1796 Hunter SL-Pierre s 
Stud. Nat. (1799) III. 678 The opinions of the People should 
not he sported with. 183X Scott Cast. Dang, xiu. In irrit- 
ating a madman you do but sport with your own life. 1850 
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Merivale Row. Emp. xxxvii. (1865) IV. 267 Though he had 
sported with her feelings for the furtherance of his settled 
policy. r86x Reade Cloister 4- H lxxx, My misery is too 
great to be sported with. 

4. f a. Of Nature : To produce or develop abnor- 
mal or irregular forms or growths as if in sport. 

1760 Sterne Tr Shandy rv. (1903) 234 Nature, though she 
sported.— she sported within a certain circle. 1769 E. Ban- 
crott Guiana 23 The surrounding forests, where Nature 
spoits in primaeval rudeness. Ibid. 227 It seems as if Nature 
sported in variety. 

b. Of plants, animals, etc. : To deviate or vary 
abnormally from the parent stock or specific type ; 
to exhibit or undergo spontaneous mutation. 

Cf. the early reflexive use in 1 c, quot, 1723. 

1768 R. Dossin Mem. Agric. I. 444. Seminal varieties [of 
cabbage] sport, to use the gardener's phrase, 1840 Penny 
Cycl. XVIII. 164/2 In the Malay Archipelago it acquires an 
enormous size, and sports into a variety called the double 
pine-apple. 1854 Poultry Citron. II. 23 The silver spangles 
'sport ‘ less frequently than any variety I have met with, 
188a Grant Allen in Nature 27 July 302 All flowers, as we 
know, easily sport a little in colour. 

o. Irons. Of a plant : To produce (variations) 
by mutation, rare - 1 . 

1841 Florist's Jrnl, (1846) II. 89 Even in the garden, the 
Pansy retains its tendency to spoit varieties of bloom, 
fo. Irons. To amuse or divert (a person); to 
provide with sport or amusement; to cheer, en- 
liven. Obs. 

*577 Hanmbr/ 4 mc, Etcl. Hist., Euseb. vin. xxiv, He beeing 
brought out of prison, and linked with malefactors to pastime 
and sport the people. *579 Gosson Sc A. Abuse (Arb.) 31 Yet 
will they seeke when they neede not, to bee sported abrode 
at playes and Pageauntes. x6xa J. Davies (Heret) Muse's 
Sacr. Wks. (Grosart) II. 23/2 There’s nought hath being got 
On, or in Earth, in Water, or in Aire, That eyther feedes, or 
heales,or sports me not. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 
13 We.. were sported all the way (till we dropt anchor) by 
Whales, a 1763 Shenstone Economy 11. 4 Nor grove nor 
stream Invites thee forth to sport thy drooping Muse. 

0. fa. To express or represent in music or 
poetry. Obs.- 1 

*693 Dryden Persius vi. 9 Now, sporting on thy lyre the 
Loves of Youth, Now Virtuous Age, and venerable Truth, 
f b. To play or toy with (something). Obs. rare. 
X709 Mrs, Manley Seer. Mem. (1736) IV 106 She would 
. . sport his Lips with her Fingers. lBoy-xa Tannahill Poems 
(1846) 29 He baits the trap— catches a mouse— He sports it 
round the floor. 

O. To pass, spend, or enjoy (time) in sport or 
amusement. Also with away. 

1760 Fawkes, etc. Anacreon, Odes xlix. 6 First draw a 
Nation blithe and gay, Laughing and sporting Life away. 
X793 Burns * When wild war's deadly blast was blown ’ hi 
At length I reach’d the bonie glen, Where early life I sported. 
1871 R. Ellis Catullus lxviii. 16 Whiles in jollity life spoited 
a spring holiday. 

7. To take or cast away in or as in sport; to 
throw away wantonly or recklessly; to scattef or 
squander. Now rare. 

1713 Guardian No. 72, Let him who wantonly sports away 
the peace of a poor lady, consider what discord he sows in 
families. 1763 Wilkes in N. Briton (1772) III, 17 The liberty 
of an English subject is not to be sported away with im- 
punity. 1778 Ann. Reg . , Hist. Enr. 136/1 He had sported 
away thirty thousand lives. 1798 Gtraldina I. 76 Since we 
could find money to spoit away at this rate, he would wait 
no longer. 1869 Freeman Norm. Cong (1875) III. 39 The 
wealth of Eadward's shrine was borne away to be sported 
broadcast among the minions of Henry's court. 

XI. In slang or colloquial uses, 
f 8 , To read (an author) for sport or amuse- 
ment. Obs. rare. 

1603 Humours Town 16 Then for Books, ’tis only to sport 
an Author in a Bookseller’s Shop, a 1704 T. Brown Land. 

Sr Lace dent. Oracles Wks. 1709 III, in. 122 Last Night 
being very restless in my Bed, I thought fit to divert the 
Time with Sporting an Author. 

+ 9. To invest or stake (money) in some sport 
or in a highly speculative undertaking ; to bet or 
wager. Also, to lay or make a (bet). Obs. 

1707 Refi. upon Ridicule 386 She mingles with the Ras- 
cality, to sport the little Money she has got. 1784 New 
Spectator No. 10. a The man who ventures to sport that 
money in a lotteiy which ought to be appropriated to other 
uses, is but too apt to fly to the private gaming table. 180a 
Spirit Publ. Jrnls. VI. 333 During the time allowed before 
starting,.. great clamour ensued, and much money was 
sported. 1806 Ibid. X. 60 Not a few bets were sported on 
the occasion. X850 Thackeray Pendcnnis xix, The chaps 
will win your money as sure as you sport it. 
fig. 1826 Hood Backing the Favourite ii, At dear O'Neil's 
first start, I sported all my heart. 

+ b. absol. To engage in betting ; to speculate. 
2760 C. Johnston Chrysal (1822) I. iv. 29 Sporting upon 
private adventures, taking in unwary confidence, flinging 
the fait trader,. .were now too small a game for me. 1813 
Ann. Reg., Chron. 44 He. .for some years had sported con- 
siderably on the turf. 

c. To spend (money) freely or extravagantly 
and with ostentation. 

1859 H. Kingsley G. Hamlyn xxxi, I took him for a flash 
overseer, sporting his salary, and I was as thick as you like 
with him. 1896 Farjeon J. Fordham m. 279 Louis had 
plenty of money to sport ; e'd been backin' winners. 

10- To display or exhibit, esp. in public or com- 
pany. Freq. with implication of some degree of 
parade, ostentation, or show. 

Very common from c 1770 to c 1830. The groups of quota- 
tions illustrate variation in the object. 

(a) 1712 Steele Sped. No. 366 P3 The Numbers., are 


as loose and unequal, as those in which the British Ladies 
sport their Pindaucks. 1768 [W. Donaldson] Life Sir B. 
Sapskull I. iv. 31 My grandfather (might have] missed the 
opportunity of sporting his historical abilities X784 New 
Spectator No. 22. 3 The consequence of Miss Pedant's so 
universally sporting her knowledge is, that she is forsaken 
by all the world. 1800 Coleridge Lett. (1895) 323 He 
spoi ted of his own account a theologico-astronomical hypo- 
thesis. 1844 E, FitzGerald Lett. (1889) 1 . 145 Don’t suppose 
I think it good philosophy in myself to keep here out of the 
world, and sport a gentle Epicurism. 1867 Froude Shot t 
Stud. I. 138 If a man.. sports loose views on morals at a 
decent dinner party,.. he is not invited again. 

(b) 1768 [W. Donaldson] Life Sir B. Sapskull II. xx. 158 
[He] bought a set of horses . . and sported the gayest equipage 
at all public places. 1785 Trusler Mod. Times 1 . 146 Here s 
Parson Rawbones.. .1 snail sport him.. at a day lecture, or 
an early sacrament. x8xp Crabbe T. Hall xv. 206 Then I 
shall hear what Envy will remark When I shall sport the 
ponies in the park. 1838 Dickens Ntckleby xxiii, A pilot, 
who sported a boat-green door, with window frames of the 
same colour. 1868 Miss Braddon Run to Earth i, You 
sported your pocket-book too freely last night. 

(c) 1784 New Spectator No. 22. 4 Mamma, and a Constant 
Admirer, sported theii conspicuous, .piesence in the upper- 
boxes. 18x9 Metropolis III. 132 She may be seen, when 
highly dressed, sporting her fine figure at her balcony. 

b. To display on the person ; to wear. 

Very common from c 1780. 

2778 The Love Feast 30 Some macaroni Barristers have 
presumed to sport Bags and Pig-Tails. X786 Mrs. A. M. 
Bennett juvenile Indiscr. I. 144 The regimentals, ..stiff 
plaited chitterling, and silk stockings, were sported at 
church. x8oj T, Harral Scenes of Life III. 64 One of his 
fingers, however, sported a ring. 1849 Col. Hawker Diary 
(1893) Sported my Peninsular medal this day at the Queens 
LeveSe. a x868 M. J. Higgins Ess. (1875) i6x His ostensible 
luggage is small, yet he sports a wonderful variety of gar- 
ments. X893 Vizetelly Glances Back I. i. 6 A country 
gentleman, sporting the orthodox blue coat, . .and top-boots. 

o. To set up, go in for, keep, support, or use 
(a carriage, etc.). 

x8o6 Surr Winter in London I. 24 To retain the coach and 
black geldings which old Sawyer had sported before him. 
18x3 Hor. Smith Horace in London 127 With a low bow I'll 
quit the stage, And sport a villa near Parnassus. 18x9 
Metropolis III. 124 She is not, however, the only one.. who 
sports her wax-lights from the retrenchment in coals. 1858 
E. B. Ramsay Remin. v. (2867) 1x9 We hope some day to 
sport buttons. 

d. In other uses (see quots.). 

1770 Gentl. Mag. XL. 560 It is said by the sons of science 
at Oxford, of a man in ebrious circumstances, That he cannot 
sport a Tight line. X788 Gross Diet. Vulgar T. (ed. a). To 
sport or flash one's ivory , to shew one’s teeth. 1794 Gentl. 
Mag. LXIV. 1085/2 They sported knowing, and they 
sported ignorant ; they sported an aegrotat... They sported 
an exeat, they sported a dormiat. 1877 Five Years Penal 
Servitude 82 If a man wishes to see the governor, the doctor, 
or the chaplain, he is to ' sport the broom ’, lay his little hair- 
broom on the floor at the door, directly the cell is opened in 
the morning. 

11. (Chiefly Untv. slang.) a. To sport oak or 
timber , to keep one’s door shut. Also Jig. ? Obs. 

1785 Grose Did. Vulg. T. s.v. Oak. xj88 laid. (ed. a), To 
sport timber , to keep one’s outside door shut: this term is 
used in the inns of courts to signify denying one's self. x8o 6 
J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life vi. xxxv. Seeing the sun 
quietly slink behind a mass of black clouds, where he sports 
oak for the rest of the day. x8a8 [H. D. Bests] Italy ays 
There was no need, in the college phrase, to sport oak. 

b. To close or shut (a door), esp. from the in- 
side and as a sign that one is engaged. 

61803- [see Oak sb. 4c]. 1824 Black w. Mag. Oct. 460 
note, 1 he door being sported } simply means that it was shut. 
1850 Kingsley A. Locke xiii, Stop that till I see whether 
the door is sported. 1889 Gretton Memory's Harkback 59 
His door was always sported ; he had but little intercourse 
with the other Fellows. 

o. To shut (a person) in by dosing the door. 
2825 Hons Every-day Bk. I. 291 Shutting my room door, 
as if I was * sported in', 185a Bristed FtaeYrs. Eng. Univ. 
(ed. 2) 336 Generally . . your Cantab takes care to guard 
against such a surprise by 'sporting ’ himself in. 
f 12. To open (a door) with some force or 
violence ; to force open. Obs, 

1806 J. Beresford Miseries Hunt. Life xiv. vi, Your half- 
fastened door is unceremoniously sported by a billow, which 
completely swamps your dressing-room. x8 i<j Scott Guy 
M, xlviii, Gae down and let loose the dog .they're sporting 
the door of the Custom-house. 

13. To entertain or treat (a person) with food or 
drink by way of compliment or hospitality. Also 
with double object, rare. 

1828 Lytton Pelham III. xvi. 277 He kept his horses, 
and sported the set to champagne and venison. 1830 — P. 
Clifford iv, I doesn't care if I sports you a glass of port. 
Hence Spo'rted ppl. a. (in sense 11 b). 

*87* ’ A Merion ' Odd Echoes Oxf. 38 No more buttery, 
beer, and grub, No more rows with sported oak 1 1887 

Jessofp Arcady 171 Outside the ’sported door 1 of some 
college magnate. 

Sportability. [f. next + - hy.] Capacity for 
being sportive or playful. 

*768 Sterne Sent. Journ., Passport, I have something 
within me which cannot bear the shock of the least indecent 
insinuation ; in the sportabilityof chit-chat I have often en- 
deavoured to conquer it. x?8a Eliz. Blower Geo. Bateman 
III, 105 Assuming an air of juvenile sportability, 183$ 
Fraser's Mag. XII. 235 We see the Greek girl preparing to 
sing with a languishing sportability of air. 

t Sportable, a. Obs.- 1 [f. Sfobt v. + -able.] 
Capable of being sportive. 

X767 Sterne Tr. Shandy ix. vi, He had lent the. sportable 
key of his voice, which gave sense and spirit to his tale. 


SpOTtance. rare. [f. Spobt v. + -ance.] 
Sport, play; sportive or frolicsome activity. 

6x440 Cast. Persev. 141 in Macro Plays , Deie Frendys, 
we thanke 30U of all good dalyaunce & of all 3oure specyal 
sportaunce. 1584 Peele Arraign. Pans 1. iii } The rounde in 
a circle our sportance must be ; Holde handes in a hornepype, 
all gallant in glee. 1891 F. Thompson Sister-Songs (1895) 
45 Where sprites of so essential kind Set their paces, Surely 
they shall leave behind The green traces Of their sportance 
in the mind. 


t Sporteer. Obs.- 1 [f. Sport sb. i] One who 
is given to sport. 

r654 Citie Matrons 3 Renegado Wives, Ladies of Pleasure, 
Spoiteers, and starch'd Exchangers. 

Sporter (sposutat). Also 6 Sc. sportour. [f. 
Sport v. + -er 2. Cf. Dispobteb.] 

+ 1. Sc. One who amuses or diverts others; a 
buffoon or jester. Obs. 

' 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) 1 . 199 He tuk sic delite 
in smgaris, sportouris, and menstrahs. 1596 Dalrymplc tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. II. 14 To seik out. .all persounis, min- 
strelis, gemsteris, sportouris, gyuen till ydlenes. Ibid. 30 
Be a certane sportour [L. morion*} he was spyet. 

2. One who is given to, or takes part in, sport 
of any kind; a gamester; a sportsman or sporting 
man. 


x6xz Cotgr., louenr , a player, gamester ; dallier, sporter. 
x6g8 E. Phillips Myst. Love 89 There was a Gallant in the 
Town, a brave and jolly Sporter. 1684 D'Urfey Races at 
New-market in BagforaBall '. (1876) 80 Run and endeavour 
to bubble the sporters. 1709 Brit. Apollo No. 44. 2/2 The 
Sporters in Venus’s Garden. 1751 Smollett Per. Pickle viii, 
The beast [a horse] was too keen a sporter to choose any 
other way than that which the stag followed. X768 Woman 
of Honor III. 36 The great spotters at the races have no., 
idea of keeping up the breed of horses. x8xo Splendid 
Follies III. 192 This illustrious-hearted young sporter. 
b. A sporting dog. 

1825 Loudon Encycl. Agric. § 6643 The trouble occasioned 
to the master will betrifling, because connected with a pleas- 
ing employ to him as a sportsman, and who will thus have 
his own sporters for nothing, 
o. As a moth-name. 

1832 J. Rennie Consp. Butterfl. g Moths 8x The Sporter 
(. Diphfhera ludiflea). 

+ 3. transj. =Spobt sb 1 6 b. Obs. rare. 

1723 P. Blair Pharmaco-Bot. 1. x6 These [varieties] may 
justly be called Sporters or Strollers, so many LususNatvrqe 
sporting themselves from more simple Colours [etc.]. 

4. One who trifles with something serious. 

X834 J- Brown Sanctification vii. 330 A sporter with my 
misery, he would have but tormented me before the time. 

5. colloq. One who sports or wears a garment. 

X893 Daily News 6 J uly 3/6 The sporters of special blazers 

and dainty flannels look haidly less miserable. 

Sportful (spos-itful), a. [f. Sport sb. 1 Freq. 
in the 17 th c. ; in the 19 th. chiefly used by Carlyle.] 

1. Yielding sport, diversion, or entertainment; 
having an element of recreation, play, or frolic. 

c 1400 Beryn 294 Othir beddis [of herbs], .ful fressh i-djght 
For comers to the hoost K riste a sportful sight. 1436 Pol. 
Poems (Rolls) II. 155 Hytwasasportfullesygtbe,Howhys 
darttes he did schak. xSjjx Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iii. 259 
If neere unto the Eleusinian Spring, Som sport-full Jig som 
wanton Shepheard sing, xfixx Middleton & Dekker Roar- 
ingGirle D.’s Wks. 1873 III. 163 Lets away, Ofalltheyeare 
this is the sportfulst day. 1657 S. PuKCHASiW. Flying-Ins. 289 
The Drones are a lazie and carelesse generation, delighting 
themselves in sportfull recreations. 1700 Rowe A mb. A tep- 
Moth. in. i, Wherethesportful Chace had call'd us forth. 1760 
Home Siege of A quileia v, If from Rome thou went'st A 
sportful journey to the Baian shore. 1798 Ferriar Illustr. 
Sterne, etc. 242 They tempt the reader.. into pleasing and 
sportful fields of narration. 1830 Carlyle Misc. Ess. (1888) 
III. 25 A view of man and man’s life not less cheerful, even 
sportful, than it is deep and calm. X858 — Frtdk. Gt. x. ii. 
(1872) II. 580 A young fool, bent on sportful pursuits instead 
of serious. 

b. Devised or carried on merely in sport; not 
earnest or serious. 

x6ox Skaks. Twel, N. v. i. 373 How with a sportfull malice 
it was follow'd, May rather plucke on laughter then reuenge. 
x6o6 — Tr.Sf Cr. 1. iii. 335 Though ’t be asportfull Combate, 
Yet in this triall much opinion d wels. 1651 H. More Second 
Lash in Enthus. Tri., etc. (1656) 185 , 1 shall now begin the 
game of my personated Enmitie, or sportfull Colluctation 
with him. 

o. Of movements : Lively, frolicsome. 
x6gx Ray Creation (r 7x4) 41 This sportful dance of atoms. 
X713 Guardian No. 71, He couches and frisks about in a 
thousand sportful motions. 2848 Fraser's Mag. XXXVIII. 
71 The sportful leap of a trout. t 

2. Of persons, their minds, etc. : Having an in- 
clination or tendency to engage in sport or play; 
sportive, playful. 

a 1593 Marlowe Edw. II, 1. 1. 64 Crownets of peaxle about 
his naked armes, And in his sportfull hands an Oliue tree. 
1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, v. i. 18 Oh vnhid srnght, is sportfull 
Edward come ? 1632 Massinger Emperor of East 1. if, There 
lam call’d The Squire of Dames, . . And by the allowance of 
some sportful ladies, Honour’d with that title v 1671 Wood 
Life (O.H.S.) IL 238 She not pleasing him, being not sport- 
fttil enough. *753 Han No. 23. a The powers of the imagi- 
nation, and the sportfiil wits of men are rouzed. .by. .nature 
in the Spring. 1767 Sm W. Jones Seven Fountains Poems 
(1777) 37 But when the sportful train beheld from far The 
nymphs returning with the stately car. 1827 Carlyle 
Germ. Rom. II. no They who were then sportful on the 

P een are now serious in the church. *827 — Misc. (1857) 
332 With a heart at once of the most earnest and the most 

sportful cast 

transf. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple 1st. iv. xiu, Here sport- 
full Laughter dwells, here ever sitting, Defies all lumpish 
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f iefs, and wrinkled care. 1707 Curiosities in Hush, 41 
igures .. which we admire as the Work of sportful Nature, 
b. Of animals, birds, fishes, etc. 

1607 Tobsell Four-footed Beasts 6 They [i.e. monkeys] 
are very sportful, and giuen to imitate the actions of men 
like apes, atfifio Fuller Pisgah u. xiii. 271 And the most 
sportfull fishes dare not jest with the edged-tools of this 
Dead-Sea. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1.497 When sportful 
Coots run skimming o’er the Strand. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. 
Nat. (1834] I. 91 The poet beholds shady groves, sportful 
flocks, and verdant lawns. 1768 Sir W, Jones Sohma p6 
The camels bounded o’er the flowery lawn, Like the swift 
ostrich, or the sportful fawn. x86a D. Campbell Lang., 
Poet., tf Music Highland Clans 14s Sportful in his proud 
career, he [the salmon] springs at the midges. 

Spo rtfully, adv. Now rare. [f. prec.] In 
a sportful manner; in sport; jestingly; sportively. 

<*1586 Sidney Arcadia m. xvii. (1912) 432 And [this] un- 
fathered Lady could sportfully put on the Lions skin upon 
her owne faire shoulders. 163a G. Herbert Priest. Temple 
ix, He.. talks.. also in a serious mannerj never jestingly, or 
sportfully. 1681-6 J. Scorr Chr. Life n. iii. 130 Now there is 
nothing more surprising., than to see or hear a serious thing 
sportfully represented. 178a J. Brown Nat. $ Rev. Reltg. 
vt. i. (1796) 447 This commandment forbids.. our profaning 
and abusing his name . . in angrily or sportfully cursing. 1831 
Carlyle Misc. Ess. (1888) III. 179 Nor in his satire does fie 
ever lose pleasure but rebukes sportfully, 

Spo-rtfulness. Now rare, [f. as prec.] The 
quality or state of being sportful ; sportiveness. 

138* Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 65 So as neither the ad- 
miration and commiseration, nor the right sportfulnes, is 
by their mungrell Tragy-comedie obtained, a 1631 Donne 
Let. Wks. (1633) 371 When sadnesse dejects me, . .1 kindle 
squibs about mee againe, and flie into sportfulnesse and 
company. 1667 H. More Div. Dial. 11. xiu. (1713) 126 The 
birth of Monsters; which I look upon but as a piece of 
Sportfulness in the order of things. 1710 R, Ward Lift H. 
More 48 It is hard to represent the Wit, Reason, Zea], 
Phancy, Sportfulness, and Seriousness,, .there is contain’d 
in this Writing. 1780 Mirror No. 100, A sportfulness of 
external behaviour. 1831 Carlyle Misc. Ess. (1888) III, 98 
Majesty rather than grace, still more than lightness or 
sportfulness, characterises him. 1898 Christian Herald 
(N.Y.) 12 Jan. 24/x That which opened in sportfulness ended 
in violence. 

Spo rtiness, colloq. [f. Spobtt «.] Sporty 
quality or tendency. 

1896 Daily Chron. 3t Oct. 8/2 We should have ruthlessly 
stamped out the first symptom of 1 sportiness ‘ in our nursing 
staff. 

Sporting (spoa'itig), vbl. sb. [f. Sport ».] 

1. The action of the verb; engagement or par- 
ticipation in sport. 

1483 Vulgaria 4 Thoos chylder . . which are gouen somuche 
to play & sportyng. *382 A. Hall Iliad n. 41 His mates . , 
in diuers mirth the shore in sporting fil. 1582 T. Watson 
Ctnturie of Love xcii, Hebe, . . Goddesse of youth, and 
yputhlie sporting. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 159 
The higher roomes are garnisht with variety of landskips, 
and represents their way of sporting, hawking, . .and other 
fancies. 1662 J. Chandler Van Hehnont's Oriat. 95 Let 
us feign by sporting, and grant a heat to he actually under 
the Earth and Water, vjefi Windham Speeches (1812) I. 
286 Dogs kept for sporting, were peculiar to the rich, 
and though ne did noi mean to arraign sporting, he 
thought it not the highest sort of amusement. 1827 D. 
Johnson Ind, Field Sports 178 From this time their sport- 
ing was conducted on a much more grand and formidable 
scale. 1838 Lytton Alice H. v, Maltravers..had neither 
outshone the establishment, nor interfered with the sporting 
of his fellow-squires. 

b. An instance or occasion of this ; + a sport. 
3490 Caxton Eneydos xv. 59 Passynge the tyme in grete 
playsaunces, festes, plaves & sportynges. 1598 Marston 
Pygmal. Sat. xxxv, Could he abstains mid’st such a wanton 
sporting From doing that, which is not fit reporting ? 3614 
Gorges Lucan iii. 86 The common sort to sportings bent. 
1687 Ayres The S-wallow Wks. (1906) 32a Dear Bird thy 
tunes and sportings here. Delight us all the day. 

trausf. 1666 Bp. S. Parker Free $ Impart. Censure (1667) 
76 The Quaintest plays and sportings of wit. Ibid. 79 Meta- 
phors being only the sportings of Fancy. 

2. f a. The action on the part of Nature of pro- 
ducing an abnormal form or variety; an instance 
or occasion of this. 06 s. Cf. Sport sbl 1 6. 

169s Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 1. (1723) 40 They are no 
Shells, but raeer Sportings of active Nature. 1696 Whiston 
Th. Earth in. iv. 201 [To] ascribe the plainest remains of 
the Animal and Vegetable Kingdom to the sportings of 
Nature,.. as some persons are inclinable to do. 1746 Phil. 
Trans. XLIV. 3x7 The Lusus Natures or sportings of 
Nature is a general solution too often brought in. 1756 
C. Lucas Ess. Waters III. 119 The infinite diversity.. may 
be looked upon as so many sportings of nature. 

+ b. Irregular diffusion or deposition ^pollen. 
3763 Ann. Reg., Nat. Hist. VI. 73 Thus . .amongst apple, 
trees, a mixture of fruit hath been observed on the same 
tree, supposed by the sporting of the farina. 

0 . The action on the part of plants, etc., of 
deviating or varying from the parent stock or 
type by spontaneous mutation ; an abnormal form 
or variation so produced ; a sport. 

1841 Florist's Jml. (1846) II. 176 It is doubtful whether 
any of these sportings will produce a permanent variety. 
1842 Ibid. III. 84 This is remarkably the case in the natural 
* sporting of varieties as it is called. 1865 Gosse Land $ 
Sea (1874I 371 That ferns are more liable tp what is tech, 
nically called 'sporting’, than other plants. 3882 Garden 
14 J&n, 32/3 The lecturer then alluded to sporting from 
seed as another method of raising new forms. 

3. gtfrib. and Comb. a. In older usage, as sport - 
tng device, game , matter, place , time , etc. 

1480 Coventry Leet-bk . 458 be people maken be same 
seuerall gtounde a sportyng place with shotyng & other 


games. 1563 Cooper Thesaurus, Lndicrum certamen, a 
sportyng game. 1379 L. Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 310/r 
It is no sporting matter when the Lorde calleth vs to seme 
him in tfiis office. 1387 Golding De Mopiay xiv. (159a) 
220 So the Soule which is in the Jaile of his souereine Lord 
God, hath no respit or sporting time to _come tell vs what is 
done there. 1397 0 kaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. ii. 105 Like a Schoole 
broke vp, Each hurryes towards his home, and sporting place. 

b. In later and mod. use, as sporting celebrity , 
party, purpose', freq.in senses 'formed or undertaken 
for sport’, * concerned with or inteiested in sport’, 
as sporting association , magazine , newspaper, 
tour, and ' used in or for sport as sporting bullet, 
cartridge, dog, gear , gun. 

1728 Ramsay A nacreontic on Love 23 If that the rain Has 
wrang’d aught of my sporting.gear. 1789 White Selborne 
cii, No sporting dogs will flush woodcocks till inured to the 
scent and trained to the sport. 1793- (title), The Sport- 
ing Magazine ; or Monthly Calendar of the Transactions of 
the Turf. 1813 Ann. Reg., Chron, no Several persons of 
fashion as well as sporting celebrity. 1818 Scott Rob Roy 
v, The uniform of a sporting association. 1820 W. Tooke 
Lucian 1 . 109 My little sporting.dog. . began to bark. 1823 

T. Hook Sayings Ser. 11. Man of Many Fr . (Colburn) 87 

Dyson could always make up a little sporting party. 3860 
Dickens Uncomm. Trav.x, If I cherished betting propen- 
sities, I should probably be found registered in sporting 
newspapers [etc.]. *879 Cassell's Techn. Educ, 1 . 271/1 

The stout pasteboard sporting cartridges. 1885 ' Mrs. Alex- 
ander * At Bay ii, A little further conversation on financial 
and spotting topics. 

c. Special Combs., as sporting-box, a small 
residence for use during the sporting season (see 
Box sbP 14 ); sporting door Univ. slang (see 
quot. and Sport v . 11 b); sporting-house, a 
house, hotel, or inn frequented by sportsmen; 

U. S. a betting or gambling house ; a brothel or 
disorderly house; f sporting-piece, a plaything; 
f sporting stock, a laughing-stock ; a butt. 

1840 Howitt Visits Remark. Places 1st Ser. 210 The 
Duke of Devonshire's house .. serves for a "sporting-box, 
when his Grace comes hither in autumn to the moors. 2852 
Bristed Five Yrs. in Eng. Unto. (ed. 2) 58 Be it premised, 
for the benefit of the uninitiated, that Oxonians call the 
"sporting door ' the oak ’. 1837 Hughes Tom Brown 1. iv, 
It is a well-known "sporting-house, and the breakfasts are 
famous. 2894 Stead If Christ came to Chicago 3 The novice 
in the sporting house, as well as the hardened old harridan 
who drives the trade in human flesh, are herded together. 
2740-2 Richardson Pamela II. 36 Here I am again l a pure 
"Sporting-piece for the Great ! a mere Tennis-ball of For- 
tune. a 1333 Udall Royster D. in. iii, We do hym loute 
and flocke, And make him among vs, our common "sporting 
stocke. 

Sporting (sp5»*itiq), ppl. a. [f. Spobt z>.] 

1. Engaged in sport or play. 

2633 Holcroft Procopius, vandal Wars 1. 22 It was then 
acounted as an idle riddle among sporting boys. 2733 Pope 
Odyss. vi. 212 O’er the green mead the sporting virgins play, 
f b. Sportive ; playful. Obs. rare. 

1600 J. Pory tr. Leo’s Africa 1. 40 [An elephant] will in a 
sporting maner gently heave up with his snowte such persons 
ashemeeteth. 1656 W. Du Gard tr. Comenius' Gate Lat. Uni. 
311 They shall feed not upon Ambrosia and Nectar (as the 
sporting poets did fain) but on hidden, .sweets. 272a Swift 
Wonderful Prophecy Wks. 2732 III, 1. 173 Think not that 
this baleful dog-star only shaketh his tail at you in waggery. 
..It is not a sporting tail, but a fiery tail, 
c. Of plants, etc. (See Sport v . 4 b.) 

2830 Beck's Florist 212 We would recommend a trial of 
the seed from these sporting flowers. 1839 Darwin Orig. 
Spec. i. (i860) 0 ‘Sporting plants '} by this term gardeners 
mean a single bud or offset, which suddenly assumes a new 
and sometimes very different character from that of the rest 
of the plant. 2886 Field 6 Mar. 303/2 The sporting character 
of roses was as much observed at that time as now. 

2. Interested in, accustomed to take part in, field 
sports or similar amusements. 

1748 C’tess Shaftesbury in Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury 
(1870) I. 71 There we met several sporting gentlemen, 2828 
Lytton Pelham II. xxiv, Sporting characters .. were a 
species of bipeds that I would never recognise as belonging 
to the human race. 2859 Thackeray Virgin, vi, Harry was 
away from home with some other sporting friends. 2883 
Miss BaADnON Wyllard’s Weird iv, (I can*t think what has 
come to Grahame,’ muttered a sporting squire to his next 
neighbour. 

b. Esp. sporting man ; now used to denote a 
sportsman of an inferior type or one who is in- 
terested in sport from purely mercenary motives. 

2840 Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser. 1. St. Odille vi, Now 
I think I’ve been told,— for I'm no sporting man,— That 
the ‘knowing-ones’ call this by far the best plan. 2833 
R. S. Surtees Sp. Tour (2893) *35 ‘ Is he inclined to go 
the pace? 1 ‘ Oh, quite,’ replied Jack ; ‘ his great desire is to 
be thought a sportsman.’ 'A sportsman, or a sporting man?’ 
asked Soapey. 2889 Pall Mall G. 21 Oct. 6/2 Every sport, 
ing man is flattered if termed a sportsman, but it would be 
almost an insult to speak to a sportsman as a sporting man. 

3. Characterized by sport or sportsmanlike con- 
duct; affording or producing sport. 

. 1867 F. Francis A ngling’w, (1880) 236 It is the most sport- 
ing way of fishing for them. 1893 Times 29 Apr. 12/4 The 
debate was naturally too one-sided to afford any sporting 
interest either to the combatants.or to the spectators. 1897 
Miss Kingsley W. Africa 617 Those very sporting vessels, 
the British and African, and the Royal African steamers. 

b. Sporting chance , a chance such as is met 
with or taken in sport; one of an uncertain or 
doubtful nature, colloq. 

2897 Miss Kingsley W. Africa 252 One must d«nim«h 
dead certainties to the level of sporting chances along here. 


Sportingly (spo^itigli), adv. [f. prec.] 

1. As a matter of amusement or diversion ; in or 
with jesting words or speech; not earnestly or 
seriously. ? Obs . 

1576 Fleming Panop). Episi. air Pythagoras . , first toucheth 
the condition and estate of him, whether seriously or sport- 
ingly, it is vncertaine. 2382 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 44 
The Satirick . .Who sportingly neuer leaueth, vntil hee make 
a man laugh at folly. 1632 H. More Second Lash in Enthits. 
Tri ., etc. (1636) M j b, Thus Reader, is your argument 
against laughing as solidly argued as sportingly laughed 
out of countenance. 2674 Bp. Brownrig Serm. II. 5 The 
mysteries of Religion aie not slightly.. or sportingly to be 
handled. 2768 Sterne Sent. Jonrn., Passport , Versailles , 
Besides, continued I, a little sportingly— I have come laugh- 
ing all the way from London to Pans. 2848 S. Warren Now 
ij- Then iv. 173 , 1 sportingly said * No, come with us ’. 

2. With sportive, playful, fiolicsome, or lively 
action or demeanour. 

c*63o,Risdon Sum. Devon § 107 The river Ex sportingly 
disperseth itself into branches, a 2639 W. Wiiateley Proto - 
types 11. xxvi. (1640) 22 Sports must be done sportingly, not 
with the like seriousnesse..as serious matters. 2776 S. J. 
Pratt Pupit of Pleas. (1777) I. 46 Catching up a myrtle- 
sprig, [I] kept it, sportingly, as if to conceal a new sigh. 
c 1789 New Liverpool Songster 337 How echoes the horn 
in the vale, Whose notes do so sportingly dance on the gale, 
b. Towards sport or enjoyment. 
a 2643 Ld. Fal-kland, etc. Infallibility (1646) 156 , 1 told 
you the applying of it to that place would have afforded 
some game if I had beene so sportingly disposed. 

3. In or after the manner characteristic of sport ; 
in sporting language or terms ; like a sportsman. 

1798 Sporting Mag. XI. 57 Fertile fabrications so sport- 
ingly portrayed. 2831 Blac/cw. Mag. XXIX. 872 He was 
beat by three good lengths... But to speak less sportingly 
[etc.]. 2844 W. H. Maxwell Sports 4 Adv. Scot. iii. (1835) 
38 No man rode more sportingly to hounds. Ibid, xx. 173 
A salmon ..took the fly sportingly. 2883 Pall Mail G. 21 Dec. 
4/2 Next to good sport, the honest English sportsman likes 
to dress sportingly. 

f Sporting-wise, adv. Obsr 1 [f. Storting 
ppl. a. + -wise.] In sport or jest; jestingly. 

2379-80 North Plutarch (1895) IV. 207 There were some 
which sporting-wise did openly call him Alexander. 

Sportive (sp 5 »Mtiv), a. and sb. [f, Sport sb. 

or v. +-IVE.] 

A. adj. 1. Inclined to jesting or levity; disposed 
to a playful lightness of thought or expression. 

2390 Shaks, Com. Err. j. ii. 58, I am not in a spoitiue 
humor now: Tell me, and dally not, where is the monie? 
*393 Nasue Christ's T. Wks. (Grosart) IV. 260 They ate 
nought els but cleanly coyned lyes, which some pleasant 
sportiue wittes haue deuised, to gull them most gtoselie. 
2676 Glanvill Seasonable Refl. jx^Tis equally absurd to be 
sportive about affairs that are serious. 2778 Mmk. D’ Arblay 
Diary 26 Aug., Two little productions,. full of a sportive 
humour. 278a V. Knox Ess. (1819) III. 238 With a rich 
and sportive fancy he combined a solid judgment. 2837 
Disraeli Venetia 1. ii, A curious fountain carved,. in one 
of those capricious moods of sportive invention, 2833 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 341 Three generations of serious 
and of sportive writers wept and laughed over the venality 
of the senate. 

b. Characterized by lightness or levity; not 
earnest or serious. 

2593 Nashe Christ's T. Wks. (Grosart) IV. 109 The younge 
men in their merry-running Madrigals, and sportiue Base- 
bidding Rundelayes. 2633 Mnsarnm Dz/zc/af 'i'itle-p., Con- 
teining severall select Pieces of sportive Wit. 274a Gray 
Spring 42 Methinks I hear in accents low The sportive kind 
reply. 2743 Francis tr. Hor., Odes n. xii, 17 In raillery the 
sportive jest. 1823 Hor. Smith Horace in London 46 Whom 
Echo. .Shall chaunt in sportive numbers? 2836 F. Rey- 
nolds Life Times II. 166 The ensuing sportive anecdotes 
may appear frivolous. 288a Ouida Maremtna I. 32 Of 
sportive love offered and returned. 

2. Of the nature of, inclined to, amorous sport or 
wantonness. Now arch. 

1394 Shaks. Rich, III, 1. i. 14, 1 , that am not shap’d for 
sportiue trickes, Nor made to court an amorous Looking- 
glasse. ci6oo — Sonn. cxxi. 6 For why should others false 
adulterat eyes Giue salutation to my sportiue blood? 2853 
Browning Fra Lippo Lippi 6 Where sportive ladies leave 
their doors ajar. 

3. Disposed to be playful or frolicsome, 

a 1637 B. Jonson Horace , Art Poet. 250 Stuff’d menac- 
ings [fit] The angry brow, the sportive, wanton things, 
2631 jER. Taylor Serm. for Year 11. x. 120 The bait is in 
their mouths, and they are sportive ; but the hook hath strook 
their nostrils, and they shall never escape the ruine. a ini 
Prior To Madam K. P. 7 Lively the Nymphs and sportive 
are their Swains. 27 6 * Falconer Shipvrr. 11, 70 Beneath the 
lofty stem A shoal of sportive dolphins they discern, 2807 
Crabbe Par. Reg. 11. 417 There, Werter sees the sportive 
children fed. 2819 Shelley Cyclops 92 This sportive band 
of Satyrs near the caves. 1865 Alex. Smith Summer in Skye 
1 . 259 He cannot be sportive for the fear that is in his heart. 

transf. 2697 Potter Antiq. Greece (2725) II. xx. 401 Then 
tow'rds the Wind the sportive Ashes cast Upon the Sea. 2784 
Cowper Task 1. 346 So sportive is the light Shot through the 
boughs, it dances as they dance. Ibid. 567 The sportive 
wind blows wide Their fiutt’ring rags. 2708 WorDsw. * Five 
years have past' 16 Little lines Of sportive wood run wild. 
18*7 R. Pollock Course of Time tit, Its breath was cold, 
and made the sportive blood Heavy and dull and stagnant, 
b. Of qualities, etc. 

1743 Francis tr. Hor., Odes nr. xviii. 13 See my flocks in 
sportive vein Frisk it o’er the verdant plain, x8n J. Wilson 
Isle of Palms 11, 450 A gaudy flag.. Hung up in sportive 
joy by those Whose sports and joys are past. 2815 J. Smith 
Panorama Set, Sr Art II. 22a Exhibiting a kind of dance, 
performed with the most sportive vivacity. 

4 . Of or pertaining to, marked or characterized 


SPORTIVELY. 

by, sport; of the nature of sport or amusement; 
affording or providing sport or diversion. 

*705 Hickeringill Priest-cr. 1. (1721) 5a They go to 
Bowls, and other sportive Exercises every Sunday. *774 
Goldsm. Nat, Hist. (1776) V.358 He then placed them in a 
cage at his chamber window, to be amused by their sportive 
flutterings. 1810 Scott Lady of Lake 1. xvin, The sportive 
toil. .Haddyedher glowing hue so bright. 1833 T.Mitchell 
Frogs of Aristoph. 148 note, A die (the sportive instiument 
of playful youth). X874 Mahaffy Social Life Greece xi. 
351 The Greeks made their serious pursuits, especially their 
religion, sportive. 

b. Undertaken, given, etc., in (mere) spoit. 

*743 Francis tr. Hor., Odes 1. viii. 16 where are now the 
livid scars Of sportive, nor inglorious, wars ? 1794 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Myst. Uiiolpho xlvii, The apparition of the dead 
comes not on light or sportive errands. *837 W. Irving 
Capt. Bonneville II. 105 Quickened by a sportive volley 
which the Indians rattled after him. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. iii. I. 400 It was now not a sportive combat, but a war 
to the death. 

5. Produced in, or as in, spoit ; spec, of the 
nature of a sport or abnormal variation; anom- 
alous. Now rare or 05s. 

1796 H. Hunter St. -Pier re's Stud. Nat. (179 9) 277 Examine, 
on their gowns and handkerchiefs, the sportive productions 
of their imagination. 1799 Med. fml. I. 73 The mineral 
kingdom, with all the riches, beauties, and sportive produc- 
tions it contains. 1804 Parkinson Organic Remains I. 24 
The vis plastica , the vis formativa , and the sportive crea- 
tions of nature, were terms yet in frequent use. 1822-7 Good 
Study Med. (1829) I. 458 By what means they are rendered 
subservient to such an infinite variety of sportive and anom- 
alous effects. 

t>. Of plants, etc. : Liable to sport or vary from 
the true type ; characterized by sporting. 

(a) x 8 $o Beck's Florist 24 Duchess of Sutherland. . is a 
feathered rosy byblcemen, rather sportive. x868 Darwin 
Anirn. PI. 1. 315 [He] wasfoicedto reject some of his new 
sub-varieties, which he suspected had been produced from a 
cross, as incorrigibly sportive. 1892 Gardeners' Chron. 27 
Aug. 250/2 P. aculeatum, though far less sportive than P. 
angulare, affoided material for a fine selection. 

( 4 ) 1891 W. Allan Dis. Skin iv. (ed.3) 52 It is this sportive 
tendency manifested by skin diseases which adds so much 
to the difficulty of their diagnosis. 

6. Taking part in, following or interested in, sport 
or sports. 

1893 C. G. Leland Mem. I, 37 Uncle William was a kind- 
hearted ‘sportive’ man, who took Bell's Life. 

t B. sb. A thing merely amusing or diverting 
and not of a serious character. Obs.— 1 

16x6 E. Bolton Hypercritica (1722) 237 If they have seen 
that incomparable Eail of Surrey his English translation of 
Virgil's /Eneids. ., [they] will hear me witness that those 
others were Foils and Sportives. 

Spo rtively, adv. [f. prec. + m 2.] 

1. With the lively movements characteristic of 
sport; playfully, 

1597 Drayton Heroical Epistles 68 , 1 saw the soft ayre 
spoitiuely to take it. 1794 Mrs, Radcliffe Myst. Vdolpho 
xxxvi, Now she moved with solemn steps, . , and now tripped 
sportively along the path. 1797 — Italian xvii, As they 
sportively threw about their sugar-plums. 1807-8 W. Irving 
Salmag. (1824) 340 The females that passed in review before 
me, tapping sportively along. x8xa Cary Dante, Pterg. 
xvi. 68 Forth from his plastic hand, .the soul Comes like a 
babe, that wantons sportively. 

2. In or with sportive or jesting wprds ; jocosely, 
facetiously. 

1631 Hrylin St. George go Therefore sportively accoasting 
him,, .said [etc.]. 1762 Sterne Tr. Shandy v. xxxix, Well, 
my good Doctor, cried my father, sportively, X780 Mme. 
D’Arblay Diary June, A sportively complimentary conver- 
sation took place. 1807-8 W. Irvin q Salmag. (1824) 217 
In the play of his fancy [he] will sportively say Some deli- 
cate censure that pops in his way. 1842 Browning Rudel 
to the Lady of Tripoli i, Men call the Flower the Sunflower, 
sportively. 1871 Freeman in W. R. W. Stephens Lift (1895) 
II. vii. 46 We were all much troubled to hear.. about your 
own accident. You were able to speak sportively about [etc ]. 

3. In sport or jest. 

1793 Miss H. M. Williams Lett. France II. 43 One day 
Lewis XV. sportively created him governor of Lucienne. 

Spo-rtiveness. [f.asprec.] The fact, quality, 
or condition of being sportive. 
x6ox Yarington Two Traj, 111. ii. in Bullen 0 . PI. IV, Pick 
out mens eyes, and tell them thats the sport Of hood-man- 
blinde, without all sportiveness. 1653 Walton Angler i, 
Shall I conclude her simple, that hasher time to begin, or 
refuse sportiveness as freely as I myself have? *756-7 tr. 
Keysler's Trav, (1760) III. 95 The virgin mother's looks most 
exquisitely express her sweet complacency at their innocent 
sportiveness. 1779 Mirror No. 2, In the first character I may 
sometimes indulge a sportiveness to which I am a stranger 
in the latter. 1838 Dickens Nickleby xviii, Some very 
pretty sportiveness ensued. *858 Doran Court Fools 13a The 
warrant being drawn up in sportiveness, he signed the docu- 
ment. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed . 2) V. 223 The young of all 
creatures.. are always.. overflowing with sportiveness and 
delight at something. 

Spo rtless, a. [f. Spout sb. 1 + -less.] Desti- 
tute or devoid of sport ; marked by the absence of 
sport. 

x6ax G. Sandys Ovid's Met. n. (1626) 28 The Fishes to the 
bottom diue : nor dare The sportlesse Dolphins tempt the 
sultrie Ayre. *631 P. Fletcher Pise. Eel. vii. 1 Her weep, 
ing eyes m pearled dew she steeps, Casting what sportlesse 
nights she ever led. 1895 Baily's Mag, May 356 The use 
of the minnow .is a method of taking fish which is spoitless, 
artless, and as bad as anything I know. 

+ Sportlet. 05s,— 1 [Cf. Sport sb. 2 and -let.] 
A small basket or hand-basket. 


669 

1447 Bokenham Seyntvs (Roxb.) 142 Wyth thre rosys and 
thre applys in hys hand he hade Aspoitelet, and doun up on 
hys kne He hym set and offryd it on to Dorothe. 
Sportling". rare. [f. Sport sb. 1 or v. + -ling.] 
1. A small sportive or playful animal, bird, etc. 
C1720 A. Philips Odes, To Miss Carteret 20 When again 
the lambkins play, Pretty sportlings full of May. c 1720 
Swi ft On Reiver [in ridicule of prec.] 34 Where the linnets 
sit and sing, Little sportlings of the spring, 
f 2, A sport or abnormal variation. Obs,— 1 
1723 P. Blair Pkarmaco-Bot. 1. x6 All the other are only 
sportlings from them. 

t Sportly, a. Obs. [f. Sport sb. 1 + -by l], 

1. Of or pertaining to, connected with, sport; 
sporting; sportsmanlike. 

1682 Land. Gas. No. 1741/3 As many as wish well to their 
Town, or are Incouragers of Sportly Meetings, xyxx 
Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) III. 217 As little favourable.. as 
these sportly gentleman are., to wards the care or culture of 
their own species. 1781 P. Beckford Th. Hunting (1802) 
185 You also object to my saying catch a fox: you call it a 
bad expression, and say that it is not sportly. 

2. Sportive, frolicsome, playful, rare 

1696 A. de la Prymr Diary (Surtees) 78 Turneps . . make 
them so sportly, lively, and vigorous that they play and leap 
like young kidds. 

Sportsman (spos'itsm&n), [f. Spobt r&i] 

1. A man who follows, engages in, or prac- 
tises sport; esp. one who hunts or shoots wild 
animals or game for pleasure. 

Also trantf, in recent use, one who in his conduct or 
dealings displays the typical good qualities of a sportsman. 

1706-7 Farqvhar Beaux' Strut. 1. i, A bn. A sportsman, I 
suppose? Bon. Yes, sir, he's a man of pleasure ; he plays 
at whisk and smokes his pipe eight-and-forty hours together 
sometimes. *727 Gay Begg. Op. 1. ii, A good sportsman 
always lets the hen-partridges fly, X776 Gibbon Decl, F. 
xi. (178a) 2 . 367 His nephew.. presumed to dart his javelin 
before that of his uncle.. .As a monarch and as a sportsman 
Odenalhus was provoked. 1856 Kane Arctic Explor. II. 
xxviii. 277 Our sportsmen would clamber up the cliffs and 
come back laden with little auks, 1894 Outing XXIV. 476/1 
Some have been true sportsmen — ana as I take it, the phrase 
true sportsmen includes everything that is manly and gentle- 
manly, 

trans/. 1821-3 Capt. B. Hall Frag. Voy, <$• Trav, Ser. n. 

I . 244 This skilful sea-sportsman [a dolphin] arranged all his 
spiings..[so]that he contrived to fall, at the end of each, 
just under the very spot on which the exhausted Flying-fish 
were about to diop ! 

b. Sportsman’s companion , knife (see quots.). 

1863 A themeum 19 Dec. 841/3 Mr. Baskcomb exhibited an 

ancient nut-cracker, and a sportsman's companion, found at 
Tutbury Castle. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2288/1 Sports- 
man's Knije, one containing a number of tools, to be used 
in emergencies. 

c. Electr. (See quots.) 

184a Francis Diet. Arts tf Set. s.v., Electrical Sportsman, 
an amusing and ingenious instrument, to illustrate the fact 
that a charged electrical jar will discharge itself if the outer 
and inner coating approach too closely. 1862 Catal, Intemat. 
Exhib., Brit. II. No. 5598, Gas pistol, thunder house, sports- 
men, and other instrument[s] for showing the proportion of 
frictional electricity. 

2. U.S. A gambler, betting-man. 

X848 in Bartlett, 

Sportsmanlike (sp5«‘jtsm&nteik), a. Also 
sportsman-like. [f. prec. + -like.] Resembling 
a sportsman ; like that of a sportsman ; consonant 
with, the character or conduct of a sportsman, 

*8x6 Scott Antiq. xxii, He indulges hi; sportsman-like 
propensities by shooting my pigeons. 1824 Miss Mitford 
Village Ser. r. (1863) 240 Having something smart and 
sportsman-like in his appearance. 1853 Kane Gnnnell 
Exped. 1 . (1856) 483 If he has with him the light javelin., 
he may be tempted to use it now : but this, I believe, is not 
altogether sportsmanlike, 1889 Rider Haggard Allan's 
Wife 296 Tbe lion is a sportsmanlike animal, and. .prefers 
to kill his own dinner. 

b. colloq. Honourable, straightforward. 

*899 E. Phillfotts Human Bey xig Freckles, who was 
an awfully sportsmanlike chap really. 

Sportsmanly (spSs'itsma&nli), a. [f. as prec. 

+ -lx 1.] Worthy of, becoming or befitting, a 
sportsman ; sportsmanlike. So Spo'rtsmanliness. 

*778 [W. H. Marshall] Minutes Agric. 9 Sept. 1776, But 
the rules of Sportsmanliness are not so generally understood 
as those of Good-Breeding. Ibid., It is sometimes sports- 
manly to suffer the huntsman to pursue the hounds, where 
it would be unsportsmanly in any other horseman to follow. 
10x2 Nation 5 Oct. 9/1 My sportsmanly approval was mis- 
placed. 

Sportsmanship (spo»utsm&nJip). [f. as 
prec. + -ship.] The performance or practice of a 
sportsman ; skill in, or knowledge of, sport ; con- 
duct characteristic or worthy of a sportsman. 

1745 Fielding Tom 'pones m. x, He had.. greatly recom- 
mended himself, .by leaping over five barred gates, and by 
other acts of sportsmanship. 1826 Miss Mitford Village 

II. 308 The boys showed great sportmanship [ri'c] on 
this occasion. X84X Edinb, Rev. LXXIII. 382 He was not 
one of the Brummell set, or he would scarcely attribute tbe 
origin of Melton to their sportsmanship. 1897 Outing 
XXX. 239/2 If this advance.. in oarsmanship can be 
accompanied with an advance in sportsmanship. 

t Spo rtsome, a. Sc. Obs . [f. Spobt sb. 1 + 
-some.] Amusing, diverting, sportive. 

1533 Bellenden Livy 1. ii. (S,T.S.) 1 . 19 Be )>is evander 
was institute ane sportsum play, hat |oung men suld ryn 
nakit..to wourschip pan Liceus, Ibid 1. xvi. go In pe 
mene tyme ane of j>ame begoutb to schaw ane sportsum fabil. 


SPOSH. 

Sportswoman (spSsutswuman). [f. Spobt 
sb. 1 ] A woman who follows or practises, is ad- 
dicted to or interested in, sport, esp. field-sport. 

1754 Shebbeare Matrimony (1766) II. 206 My good 
Dame is a very unfair Sportswoman. 1796 Sporting Mag. 
VII. 288 The celebrated Miss Barlow, well known as an 
accomplished sportswoman. i8io Lady Lyttelton Corr. 
iv. (1912) 93, I used to hate hunting talk; but .. I grew 
a complete sport's-woman in theory before we left the 
country. 1865 Sat. Rev. 11 Mar. 281/2 A quarry worthy 
of the aim of an ambitious sportswoman. 1896 Cath. News 
9 May 15/3 The dashing sportswoman who used to hunt 
like a man. 

+ b. A loose woman or harlot. Obs. 

1816 Sporting Mag. XLVIII. x6r A great bustle.. has 
been made by the police among the sportswomen of the 
lowest rank. 

Spo rtulary, a. Obs.- 1 [f. L. sportula little 
basket, dole, gift, dim. of sporta Spobt sb. 2 ] 
Supported by, dependent or subsisting on, the 
doles or gifts of patrons. 

1649 Bp, Hall Cases Consc. m. vii. (1650) 231 Hereupon 
it is, that these spottulary preachers are faine to sooth up 
their many maisters. 

+ Sportale. Obs.— 1 [a. F. sporttde or ad. L. 
sportula (see prec.).] A dole, gift, or present, 

1726 Ayliffe Parcrgon 173 The Bishops who consecrated 
this Ground, were wont to have a Spill or Sportule for the 
same from tne credulous Laity. 

Sporty (spoauti), a. colloq. ox slang, [f. Sport 
jAm Sportsmanlike, sportsmanly ; sporting. 

*889 Daily News u Mar. 2/3 The very 'sporty* little 
venture was watched with much interest. 1893 Weekly 
Express Mail (N. Y.) 28 June, This is the ‘sporty * way 
to capture them, but the professional frog hunters go for 
their prey, .with scoop nets and long poles. 1897 Outing 
XXX. 484/2 It's awfully sporty of them to lend fresh 
ponies to their opponents. 

Comb. j8g6 Gody’s Mag. Feb. X52/1 A sporty-looking 
drummer. 

Sporular (spp ri^laj), a. [f. Sporule + -ar.] 
Having the character of, pertaining to, a sporule. 

18x9 Lindlby tr. Richards Qbstrv. 42 Tf some part only 
have received the sporular matter. 1840 Harvey Brit. 
Algae Introd. p. xxiii,I am more disposed to consider them 
viviparous capsules, in which the sporular map has been 
converted into minute filaments. 

Sporulate (spp-riwlett), v, [f. as prec. + -ate 3 .] 

1. trans , To convert into spores. 

1885 Lank ester in Encycl. Brit. XIX. 854/1 A part of 
the protoplasm is not sporulated but forms a capillitmm. 

2. intr. To form spores or sporules. 

1891 in Cent. Diet. 1897 Nature 21 Oct. 601/1 In a cell 
about to sporulate the nucleus is found in the centre of the 
cell. 1898 Manson Trap. Diseases i. 16 The non.flagel- 
lated plasmodium . . sporulates in the human blood-corpuscle. 
Hence Spo'rulated, Spo’rulating ppl. adjs. 

1897 Allbutt’s Syst. Med, II. 749 The breaking up of the 
sporulating parasite. x8q8 P. Manson Trop. Diseases iii. 
79 The breaking down of the sporulated plasmodium. 

Sporulation (spprirfl^-Jbn). [f. as prec. + 
-ATION.] Conversion into spores; spoi e-formation. 

1876 tr. Schutzenberger's Fermentation 55 The sporula- 
tion and budding differ in no respect from the analogous 
phenomena which are observed in yeast. *896 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med, I, 761 As soon as sporulation commences the 
segments become moie perfectly marked out. 

Sporule (spp-riwl). Bot. and Zool, [a. Y.spoi- 
ule or ad. modLL. sporula (Hedwig) : see Spobe 
and -TJiiE.] 

1. A spore or spore-granule. 

a. Bot. *8x9 Lindley tr. Rickards Observ. 42 Sporules 
differ from seeds,, . above ail, in their want of embryo. Ibid,, 
The rudiment of a sporule. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat, i, 5 After 
this fact one need not be surprised at the diffusion of the far 
lighter and smaller sporules of cryptogamic plants. 1875 
Zoologist X. 44x6 The matter contained in the sporules of 
the genus Fucus is of a glutinous nature. 

attrib. and Comb. *830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 313 Any 
sporule-case in Cellulares. Ibid., A cluster of spotule-like 
areolae. 

b. Zool 1836-9 Todds CycL Anat. II. 433/2 In some 
animals these sporules are formed in all parts of the body 
indiscriminately. Ibid., The sporules of some Zoophytes. 
1846 J, D. Dana Zooph. v. (1848) 91 The sporules.. which 
constitute the surface dots alluded to. 

2. Jig. A germ. 

x86x Q. Rev. CX. 368 Mere Words, .necessarily contain the 
sporules of mighty principles. 

Hence Sporuliferous a., bearing sporules. 

*824 R. K. Greville Flora Edin. p. Ixxiif, Sporuliferous 
pulp not spontaneously emitted. 1847 Pros. Menu. Nat. 
Club II. 2x4 The erect filaments are two lines in height, . . 
with a hoary sporuliferous head. 

Sporyar(e, -er, obs. forms of Spdbbieb, 
Spoaage, -aile, obs. forms of Spousagb, -al. 
f Spose, obs. variant of Spouse sb. 

App. intended to distinguish the masc, from the fern. 

1604 T, Wright Passions Mind 1. vii. 29 The Spose sayd 
vnto his Spouse, . .Thou hast wounded my heart with one of 
thine eyes. 

Spose, obs, form of Spouse v . 

Sposh, (sppj). U.S. [Imitative.] Slush, mud* 

1845 in Bartlett Diet, Amer. (1848) 325 The streets were 
one shining level of black sposh. *846 Cheever Wand. 
Pilgrim xxiv.fxSjS) 134 Making our way. -in this penetrat- 
ing sposh. 1884 Burroughs Birds f Poets 109 Yellow sposh 
and mud and water everywhere. 

Hence Spo’ghy a,, soft and watery. 

1884 S. 0 . Jewett Country Doctor iii. 22 The sposhy 
apples that gtows in wet ground. 
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Spot (sppt), sbA Also 3-7 spotte, 4-7 spott, 
4-6 spote, [ME, spot, = MDu. spotte , spot 
(WFlem. spotte ), LG. (EFris.) spot, MDa. *spot 
(pi. spotted), speck, spot, NFris. spot, spot. Nor w. 
spott, speck, spot, piece of ground ; also ON. and 
Icel. spotti ( spottr ) small piece, bit. It is doubt- 
ful -whether the word is original in all these 
languages.] 

I. 1. fig. A moral stain, blot, or blemish ; a 
stigma or disgrace. 

a moo Vices 4 Virtues 95 WepeS forS mid me . . & waschen 
Se spot tes of tire euele Sea wes 1 cx 340 Hampole /V. Cause. 
2646 He said. .Mak him redy and dense hym clone Of al 
spottes of syn J>at mught be sene. 13. . E. E. A Hit, P. A. 
764 Cum hyder to me, my lemman swete, For mote ne spot 
is non in he. c 140a Apol. Loll. 53 He schal draw spott of 

f ood \>wg itiel tane. C1450 tr. De Imitatione in. Ixi 144 
,ete us putte no spotte in our glory in fleyng fro be crosse. 
ijja6 Pifgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1331) 185 b, This spot of synne 
god dothe away. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 129 To 
the intent they myght was he out this spotte, they invente 
an other waye more easye. *639 S. Du verger tr. Camus' 
Admir. Events 45, I had rather dye a thousand deaths, 
then to set such a spot on my blood, and posterity. 1650 
Hubbert Pill Formality 104 Neither should their spot 
have been differenced or known from the spot of the wicked. 
*784 Cowper Tine. 685 Safe under such a wing, the boy 
shall show No spots contracted among grooms below. 1837 
Carlyle Ft. Rev. m. 11, i, The Gironde has touched, this 
day on the foul black-spot of its fair Convention Domain, 
D. Without article, esp. in without spot. 

- TTj n tj .3— _ tr. 1 a • ± 


. „ . . vii. 54 

tLet] No fende spot vppon the spwe. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. 
Corn. Prayer 126 b, Without spot of sinne. 1580 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. 111 . 281 His guidsire . . and himself., hes 
faithfullie servit his Hienes.. without spot or repioche. 1611 
Bible 1 Tim. vi. 14 Keepe this commandement without spot. 
1781 Cowper Expost. a6i Thy services, once holy without 
spot. Mere shadows now. 1821 Shelley Adonais xlv, Sub- 
hmely mild, a Spirit without spot. 1844 Dickens Chimes 
ti, As to character, , . [they] will have it as free from spot and 
speck in us afore they’ll help us. 

t e. The spot of, the stain or stigma of (some- 
thing disgraceful). Obs. 

a 1548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV, 49 Lest he.. should be 
noted with the spot of Nygardshyp. 1367 in 6th Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 642/1 Quhairin gif we faille, we ar content to 
vndirly the spot of vntrewth, ingraitnes and defamatioun. 
*603 Reg. Privy Council Scot. VI. 524 The perpetuall spott 
of peijurie dew to thame for thair violatioun of the said 
assuirance. *647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. xxxviit. 
(t739) 57 First Twelve men enquired of the fame and ground 
thereof; which if liked, rendred the party under the spot 
of delinquency. 

d. Applied to persons. 

15*6 Tindall 2 Pet. ii. 13 Spottes they are and filthynes. 
— Jude la These are spottes which, .feast togedder. 1606 
Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. iv. xii. 35 Follow his Chariot, like the 
greatest spot Of all thy Sex. z6i6 R. C. Times' Whistle 
(1871) 79 By some devjll got, For man could never, snre, 
beget a spot Of such vneleannesse. 1673 Wycherley Genii 
Dancing-Master v. 1, Thou spot, sploach of my family and 
blood ! 

2. A small discolouring or disfiguring mark ; a 
speck or stain. 

1340 Ayenb. 228 pe hujte robe huerinne be spot is uouler 
and more yzyenne (ranne in anober clob- 1377 Langl. P. 
PI. B. xiu. 313 pi best cote. .Hath many moles and spottes, 
it moste ben ywasshe. *509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxviil 
(Percy Soc.) 196 Ful lyke the gold that is moost pure and 
fyne, Withouten spotte of blacke eneombremente. 1391 
Harington Orl. Fur. xxxm. lxx, The Moone was like a 
.glasse all voyd of spot. 1617 Moryson I tin. m. 174 They 
cannot bee more provoked, then by casting any spot upon 
their heads. 1698 Fryer Ace. £. India * P. 213 The 
Diamond . . Without Spots or Foulness, is called a Paragon, 
stone, and in full Perfection. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 354 
The stain Appears a spot upon a vestal’s robe, The worse 
fot what it soils. 1837 Faraday Chern. Manip. vii. (1842) 
200 All retorts with spots. .in the part to be heated should 
be rejected. 

D. Const, qf the substance cansing the stain or 
disfigurement. (Passing into sense 7 .) 

e X400 Maundev. (Roxb.) ix. 36 3 it be spottes of be qwhit 
mylk er sene apon be stanes. c 1440 Alph. Tales 130 
Onone as sho tuchid it ]»er append a dropp & a spott of 
blude. Ibid. 33s per was not on all his clothis a drope of 
myre nor a spott of day. 1595 Shaks. John vc, U. 253 An 
innocent hand, Not painted with the Crimson spots of blood. 
*677 Miege Fr. Diet. 11, A spot of oyl on a sute of cloaths. 
1736 Bailey Household Diet. s«v., To take a Spot of Oil out 
of Sattin, &c. *820 Shelley CEd. Tyr. il ii. 77 A spot or 
two (of ditchwater] on me would do no harm. 18*5 Scott 
Talism. xxviii, What signifies counting the spots of dirt that 
we are about to wash from our hands? 

3. In special sensed: fa. A mark or speck on 
the eye ; also, a disease characterized by these. 

* *45? Stockholm Med, MS. fol. 98, For a spot in be eye. 
*483 Cath. Angl.vf>h. A Spotte jn y° eghe.., glaucoma. 
X500 Ortns Vocao,, Glaucoma , a spott in the eye. c 1623 
Lodge Poor Mans Talent C 2, The spotts in the eies may 
easily bee cured in the yonger sort. 1639 0. Wood Alph. 
Bk. Secretsjn This cureth Spot, Peatle, Web, or any thing 
else in the Eye, 

t>. An eruptive or other disfiguring mark on the 
skin. 

« I4 *S,tr. ^rdeme's Treat. Fistula , etc. 30 Al spottez or 
mpez of be skyn which giffeb oute watre. c 1440 A Iph. Tales 



spots in the face, &c. 1669 (see Blotch sb. 1], 1725 N. 
Robinson Th. Physick 296 Scorbutic Spots and Blotches 
emboss the Legs, Arms, and Thighs. X789 Massachusetts 
Spy 13 Jan. j/4 For common spots, or bunched cancers, 
put some of the salts on lint. x8x8-so E. Thompson tr. 
Cullen's Nosology 319 S pilosis.. .Spots. 1843 Abdy Water 
Cure S3 A girl, .had., several spots in the face. 

Jig. 1781 Cowper Expost. 103 His unsuspecting sheep.. 
Catch ftom each other a contagious spot, The foul fore- 
runner of a gen’ial rot, 

c. A dark mark on the face of the sun, moon, 
or a planet. (Cf. sun-spot.) 

1605 Camden Rent., Epigr. 13 Of the fiery colour of the 
Planet Mars, And the spotts in the Moone he giueth this 
reason. 01641 Bp. Mountagu Acts 4 Mon. (1642) 1x7 It is 
lately discovered that spots are in the Sun : and if our sight 
deceive us not, there be in the Moone. 1706 E. Ward 
Wooden World Diss. (1708) 48 You discover him by his 
Phrases, as apparently as you can the Spots of the Moon 
with a Telescope. 1784 Cowper Task 1. 714 Where 
finds Philosophy her eagle eye, With which she gazes at 
yon burning disk Undazzled, and detects and counts his 
spots? 1854 Tomlinson tr. Arago's Astron. 79 The spots, 
which have served for detei mining the period of the iota, 
tion of Mars. _ 187a Ruskin Eagle's N. § 206 Science does 
its duty, not in telling us the causes of spots in the sun; 
but [etc.], 

d. A discoloration produced upon the leaves or 
fruit of a plant by various fungi. 

1852 Beck's Florist 140 How to prevent the ' spot and 
some other diseases to which Pelargoniums are heir. 1905 
Daily News 14 Apr. 4 That dread disease of cucumber and 
melon plants, known as ‘ spot 

e. colloq. (See quot.) 

1894 Daily News 1 Feb. 7/1 The eggs, .are what we call 
1 spots half good and half bad. 

II. 4. A small, usually roundish, mark of a 
different colonr from the main surface. 

c 1220 Bestiary 736 in O. E. Misc., He is blac so bro of 
qual, mio wue spottes sapen ai. c 1400 Maundlv. (Roxb.) 
xxii. 101 pai hafe on baite heuedes a reed spotte. 0x480 
Henryson Test. Cres. 260 Hirgyse. was gray, and full of 
spottis blak. 1335 Coverdale Jer. xiii. 23 Like as the man 
of Inde.maye cnaunge his skynne, & the cat of the moun- 
tayne hir spottes. 2590 Shaks. Mitis. N. 11. i. xx The Cow- 
slips tall, her pensioners bee, In theii gold coats, spots you 
see. 1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 94, I shall but mention 
here., the parti e-coloured spots of pretious stones. 1736 
Gray Statius 11. 23 A tiger's pride.. With native spots and 
artful labour j*ay. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 151 
While we distinctly behold the black spots that are to the 
right and left. 1844 Mardon Billiards xii The marked 
ball should have but one spot, and that as small as possible. 
189a Photogr. Ann. II. 378 The usual series of masks, upon 
which are placed the two white spots. 

transf. 1632 Lithgow Trav. vi. 29a The Countrey., ouer- 
cled heere and there with spots of Sheepe and Goates. 1884 
Stables Our Friend the Dog vii. 6x Spot— A. hollow 
between the eyes, marking the union of the frontal with the 
nasal bones. 

fig. 1634 Milton Comus 3 Above the smoak and stirr of 
this dim spot, Which men call Earth. 1781 Cowper Expost. 
694 A world is up in arms, and thou, a spot, Not quickly 
found if negligently sought [etc.]. 

+b. A patch -worn on the face ; a beauty-spot. 
1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 116 Their shadowes, their spots, 
their lawnes, ..their ruffes, their rings. 1392 — Midas 1. ii, 
Earerings, borders, crippins, shadowes, spots, and so many 
other trifles. X665 Pepys Diary 13 Jan., The first time 
that ever I saw her to wear spots. 1667 L. Stucley Gospel 
Glass xxL (1670) 214 Are not some puff’d up with their fine 
Clothes, .. Ribbons, Dressings, yea with their very Spots? 
*735 Don Ep. Lady 43 Ladies, like variegated Tulips, snow; 
..Their happy Spots the nice admirer take. 

o. Phr. To knock the spots off ox out of, to beat 
thoroughly, surpass, excel. Orig. U. S. 

1867 Latham Black 4 Whitt 123 We did knock the spots 
off them that time. 1887 F. Francis Saddle 4 Mocassin 
1 S2She can knock the spots out of these boys at that game. 
x888 Pall Mall G. 24 Feb. 5/1 The breezes blowing,. in a 
way which ‘knocked spots’.. out of the fragrance of the 
hay fields. 

5. a. A variety of domestic pigeon, having white 
plumage with a spot of another colour above the 
beak. 

**673 Willughby Omith, (1676) z 33 Spots, Anglicfe, 
quoniam in fronte supra rostrum maculam habent singula. 
X 7*S. Earn. Diet. s.v. Pigeon, There are, indeed, many Sorts 
of Pigeons, such as . . Barbs, . . 0 wls, Spots, Trumpeters. 1763 
Treat. Dorn. Pigeons 132 The Spot. .is about the size of a 
small runt, and was brought hither from Holland. 2834 
Mudib Feathered Tribes I, 74^ The principal ones [sc* 


. — , — — « « awu tail and red 

spot on the forehead. x88x Lyell Pigeons 73 The spot has 
been described by every English writer, including Wiliough- 
by, and is common on the Continent. 

b. A spotted textile material. 

3798 Jane Austen Lett. (1884) L 186 My coarse spot Ishall 
turn, . into a petticoat very soon. X839 Ure Diet. Arts 1232 
I he draught and cording of a spot whose two sides axe 
similar, but reversed. 

c. In moth-names (see quots.). 

X832 J . Rennie Consp, Butterfl. 4 Moths 94 The Gold Spot 
^.appemrs the middle of August. Ibid. 97 The Marbled 
White Spot, Ibid. 153 The Diamond Spot. 

d. U.S. With numbers : A dollar (-bill). 

x |48 Lowell Biglow P. Ser. 1. ix. 176 He said He’d give 
a fifty spot right out, to git ye, ’live or dead. 1896 J. 
Ltllaras Poker Stones 246 But one single dollar remained 
of that five spot. 

e. U.S. The red fish or red drum. 

*882 Jordan & Gilbert Syn. Fishes N. Airier. 574 Liosto- 
mus xanthurus. Spot; Goody; Oldwtfe. 1883 Harper' s 
Mag, Jan. 221/1 It might be a spot.. or a tarpon. 190a 


J ordan & Evermann Artier. Food 4 Game Fishes a6o For 
ait use live mullet, spot, giunt, or other small fish. 

0. Billiards, a. One or other of the three marked 
places on a billiard-table, esp. the one at the 
upper end of the table upon -which the red ball is 
placed, b. ellipt. The spot-ball, or the person 
who plays it ; a spot-stroke, or the score obtained 
by this. 

18 . Laws oj Billiards xiii, in Mardon Billiards (1844) 
115 If the red ball has been put into a pocket, it must not 
be placed on the spot till the other balls have done 1 oiling. 
1836 Crawley Billiards (1839) 3 Three spots will be found 
on all good tables;.. the third a distance of thirteen inches 
from the Cushion. This is called the spot, 1837 1 C. Bede ’ 
Nearer 4 Dearer i. 1 1 How is the game? ’ “Twenty spot ; 
ten striker.’ Ibid. ii. 14 , 1 can’t make out the red from the 
spot. 1880 Times 28 Sept. 11/3 He kept possession of the 
table until he bad added up 151 (40 spots). 

HI. 7. A small piece, amount, or quantity; a 
particle, a drop. Usu. with of (cf. a b). 

c 1400 Laud Troy Bk. 17137 For he lefft not of hir a spot 
That he ne hit hewe as fiesch to pot. 1662 Hibbhrt Body 
Divinity 1. 284 The whole course of life is but . . a little spot 
of time between two eternities. *738 Wt sley Ps. cm. iv, As 
high as Heaven its arch extends, Above this little Spot of 
Clay. 1799 Wordsw. Ruth 71 As quietly as spots of sky 
Among the evening clouds. 1840 Florist's Jrril. (1846) I. 
219 That most numerous class of growers, who grow but a 
little spot. 1849 Cupm.es Green Hand xvi. (1836) 157 ’Twas 
no use looking as yet for a spot of room. i88x Jli rnRirs 
Wood Magic II. ii. 66 A few spots of rain came driving 
along. 

+ b. A piece of work. Obs. (Cf. Piece sb. 7.) 
1689 Andros Tracts III. 203 Whether it would not be a 
line spot of work.. to restore them to their former places? 
1723 Mrs. Centuvre Wonder in. 31 Zounds 1 she hete I I 
have made a fine spot of work on’t. 1777 Dibdin Quaker 1. 
i, A veiy pretty spot of work this I 1821 Scott Nigel xxvii, 
Here is a bonny spot of woik, and me alone, and on foot too I 
c. In spots , occasionally, at intervals j to some 
extent. U.S. 

185a Mrs Si owe Uncle Tom's C. xvi, Mammy has a kind 
of obstinacy about her, in spots, that everybody don’t see as 
I do 1839 Bartlett Diet. Arncr. (ed. 3) 437 A boatman on 
the Mississippi, being asked how he managed to secure 
sleeping time, answered, ‘ I sleep in spots that is, at inter- 
vals, by snatches. 187a De Vere Americanisms 636 The 
phrase * He is clever in spots gives a man credit for frag- 
mentary ability. 

d. colloq. A drop of liquor. 
x88£ D. C. Murray Rainbow Gold ii, A little spot of rum, 
William, with a squeeze of lemon in it. z896 Evesham Jml. 
xx Jan. (E.D.D.), Defendant.. said he never had a spot of 
beer. 

8. A particular place or locality of limited extent. 
13. . E. E. Allit. P. A. 13 SyJjen in Jiat spote hit fro me 
sprange, Ofte haf I wayted [etc.]. Ibid,, To J>at spot.. I 
entred in )>a.t erber grene. *667 Milton P. L. ix. 439 
Spot more delicious then those Gardens, .of reviv’d Adonis, 
or renownd Alcinous. a 1700 Evelyn Diary Apr. 1646, 
The most pleasant spot in Italy. 1743 Bulkeley & Cummins 
Voy. S. Seas 106 Having publickly declar’d, that he will 
never go off this Spot. 1837 Livingstone Trav. xii. 54 Our 
next station is a lovely spot in the otherwise dry region. 
1891 Farrar Darkn. 4 Dawn xlvii, There was one spot in 
Rome which was calm amid all tumults, 

b. A small space or extent ground, etc. 
c 1440 York Myst. xxxii. 332 A spotte of erthe for to by, 
wayte nowe I will, To berie m pilgriraes. 1677 W. Hubbard 
Narrative (1865) II. 70 Some Spots and Skirts of more 
desirable Land upon the Banks of some Riveis. 1697 
Dryden Vtrg., Georg, iv. 191 Laboring well bis little Spot of 
Ground. 1726 Swift Gulliver 11. vii, Whoever could make 
. .two blades of grass to grow upon a spot of ground [etc.]. 
2765 Museum Rust, IV. 239 You must not sow lucerne 
without corn, unless your spot of land is too small to use 
a_ harrow in. x8ir Regul. 4 Orders Army 137 A Tent., 
pitched upon the best ary Spot of ground in the vicinity. 
2845 J. Coulter Adv. in Pacific v. 42 Nearly at thesummit 
. .there is a spot of excellent land, of four or five acres in 
extent 1891 Mary E. Wilkins Humble Romance 53 The 
products of his garden spot were his staple articles of food. 
Jransf. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 122 Off the rock of 
Sipsipa, are three spots of breakers,, .one without another. 

o. north, dial. A place of employment j a 
situation. 

X877- in northern glossaries, etc. 1892 M. C. F. Morris 
Yorksh. Folk-talkvsk Martinmas was the season for the lads 
and lasses to change their spots, as they call their situations. 
9. On (or upon) the spot ; a. Without having 
time to move from the place; straightway, at once. 

1677 Mi£ge Fr. Did. ti, To die on the spot, mourir sur 
la place. 1686 tr. Chardin's Trav. Persia sag Had I drank 
as much as my neighbours, I had dy’d upon the spot. 2709 
Steele. Tatter No. 40 r 10 In which Engagement there 
were Eighteen Hundred Men kill’d on the Spot. 1760-72 
H. BrookrFooI of Qual. (1809) II. 151 , 1 shall, .run mad on 
the very spot for joy. 1835 1 . Taylor Spir. Despot, iii. 94 
Punishing the refractory either on the spot or In the persons 
of their posterity. 1836 Reade Never too Late xi, They 
had not yet .. murdered a single one on the spot. 1885 
‘ Mrs. Alexander 1 Valerie's Fate iii, I invited them both 
on the spot to afternoon tea on Saturday. 

b. At the very place or locality in question. 

1687 Mi£ge Gt. Fr. Did. 11, 1 was upon the spot, fai ete 
sur les Lieux, 1699 Bentlev Phal. 209 The Prizes.. for 
those that perform’d best, were ready upon the spot, and 
tnadepart of the Procession, xyro De Foe Crusoe t. (Globe) 
309 The two Merchants. . who liv T d just upon the Spot, and 
who . . were very rich. X740-X Ckalloner Mem. Missionary 
Priests Pref., Grave contemporary writers, informed by such 
as were upon the spot, or themselves eye-witnesses of what 
they write. x8xx Regul. 4 Orders Army 80 Officers who 
maybe ordered.. to return Home from a Foreign Station, 
are to apply for a Passage to the principal Agent of the 
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Transport Board, on the Spot. x88t L. B. Walford Dick 
Nctherby xxii, Mischief was brewing.. and he ought to be 
on the spot to counteract it. 

c. Doing exactly what is necessary; precise and 
accurate. Also off the spot, inexact, irrelevant. 

1884 Daily News 16 Feb. 5/2 His county.. will miss Mid- 
winter sorely next summer, especially as ne appears to be 
well on the spot. 1884 Lillyw kite's Cricket Ann. 6 Our 
ground fielding was well on the spot. 188S Athenaeum 27 
Mar. 420/3 Mr. Lang's new book.. is his.. in its tendency 
to be ‘ off the spot ’ and to make mistakes. 

10. A particular small area, part, or definite 
point in any surface or body. 

*8*7 Faraday Chem, Manip , vii. (184a) 215 Delivering the 
products of the distillation through minute apertures, and 
upon particular spots, i860 Wraxall Life in Sea viii. 181 
The Sea-snails have their gills at very diflerent spots. 1884 
tr. Lotze'sMetaph. 408 The many stimuli which at one and 
the same time excite the spots p g r ...of the retina. 

t>. transf. with adjs. 

Also ellipt. the spot , the affected part or important point. 

1859 Habits of Get. Society (new ed) 48 Those dreams 
which to some [people] are the only bright spots of their 
lives. 1887 H. S. Cunningham C sent leans 1 , 165 Mr. Am- 
biose touched a very tender spot in Camilla's heart. 1902 
IVestm. Gas. 12 July 10/1 Lord Kitchener has a particu- 
larly soft spot for pets. 

11. Comm . (From 9 .) a. ellipt. as adv. At im- 
mediate cash rates ; for cash payment. 

The full phrase on the spot (or on spot ) is also in use. 

1884 York Herald 23 Aug. 7/2 Cottonseed steady, at £8 
5s. od to £9 on the spot. . .Linseed oil . . spot and up to the 
end of the year 18s. 7 id. 1900 Daily News 13 June 2/3 
Silver remained nominally at 278*1. per ounce spot, and 
27 g-i6d. forward. 

D. pi. Goods at immediate cash rates. 

x8go Pall Mall G . 3 Sept. 6/2 He was supposed to have 
held from 130,000 to 150,000 bales — spots ana futures. 

IV. attrib. and Comb. 

12. Simple attrib. a. In terms relating to the 
weaving of spotted fabrics, as spot-leaf, - thread , 
-treadle. 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts 1233 The spot threads.. [are repre- 
sented] by marks in the intervals Ibid,, The spot-treddles 
on the right hand work the row contained in the first six 
spot-leaves. 

b. In sense 3 c, as spot-cavity, -cycle, - display , etc, 

1867-77 G. F. Chambers Astron. 1. i. 30 At epochs of mini- 
mum spot-display. 1885 Agnes Ci.erke Hist. Astron. 200 
The absolute depth of spot-cavities.. was determined by 
Father Secchi. 1903 — Astrophysics 18 The mode of their 
conformity to the spot-cycle Ibid. 92 It is commonly taken 
for granted that the widened lines constitute the spot- 
spectra. 

o. In sense 6, as spot-break , - hazard , -stroke , etc. 

1844 E- R. Mardon Billiards PI. xxviii: The 'Spot* 
Stroke. 1869 Roberts Billiards 137 Spot hazard : When- 
ever the led is cut or driven off the spot into any pocket. 
1873 Bennett & Cavendish Billiards 12 His hugest spot- 
bieak 57 hazards. Ibid. 25 One ball is coloured red; the 
other two aie white, but one of the white balls has a black 
spot on it, and is called the Spot-white. 187s Encycl. Brit. 
III. 676/2 The spot-stroke is a winning hazard made by 
pocketing the red ball in one of the corners^ from the spot. 

d. In sense n, as spot parcel, price, sale , etc. 

1881 Standard 14 Sept. 4/7 The ‘ spot' transactions, .form 

the smallest proportion of the operations of the market. 188a 
Titties 22 Feb., A similar succession of movements has taken 
place in the spot price of No. 2 Spring. 1887 Pall Mall G. 
20 June 10/2 The spot sales at Liverpool on Saturday were 
only 5,000 bales. 1887 Daily News 16 July 6/8 Spot parcels 
continue in good demand, and prices steady. 1888 Times 
26 June ia/1 There has been no alteration in the value of 
spot oil during the past week. 

13. In parasynthetic adjs., as spot-billed, -eared, 
-lipped, -winged. 

1713 Petiver Aquat. Anit/t. Amboinst Tab. iv, Smooth 
spot-lipt Casket. 1809 Shaw Gen. Zool. VII. u. 328 Spot, 
winged Shrike. 1811 Ibid. VIII. 1. 244 Spot-eared Creeper. 
1905 Westm, Gas. 9 Oct. 6/3 The spot-buled toucan et [Se- 
leindera inaculirostris\ now to be seen, .at the ‘Zoo ’. 

14. Special Combs. : spot-barred a., Billiards 
(see quot.) ; + spot-dial, a sun-dial indicating 
the time by means of a spot ; spot fairy, a variety 
of domestic pigeon ; spot-lens, a lens having the 
central portion obstructed by a spot; spot-like 
a., resembling a spot; spot-made a., made on 
the spot, makeshift; spot pigeon, = sense 5 a; 
spot-removing a., taking out stains ; spot-skin 
a., having spotted skins; spot snapper, an 
American fish (see quot.) ; spot stitch (see quot.). 

1885 Rules Billiards § 43 In a *spot-barred game only 
one winning hazard is allowed to be made in the top 
pockets. 1687 G. Clerke Spot-dial 5 The *Spot.Dia! is 
of two sorts; in the one the Lines go to a black Spot, 
in the other a bright Spot goes to the Lines. 1734 Watts 
Reliq. Juv. lxvii. 295 On a Ceiling Dial, usually called a 
Spot-Dial. x88x Lyell Pigeons 88 The stork, .has been 
already described in a late publication, under the name of 
‘ "Spot Fairy’. 186a Catal. Internal. Exhib., Brit . II. No. 
2948, That portion of the light of the ordinary "spot lens, 
which really tends to obliterate the shadows.., is stopped. 
1847-4 Todds Cycl. Attat. IV. 1. 69 The species begins as a 
*spot-like crust of uniform texture. *887 W. Phillips Brit, 
Discomycetes 360 Sporidia hyaline ; cups seated on a spot- 
like crust. 1894 Outing XXIV. 173/2 The bridles were 


the bill, a spot, which is of the same colour as the tail. 
*670 Eachard Cont. Clergy 56 Many a good-wife.. knows 
not any thing of the all-powerfulness of aqua-fortis, how 
that it is such a "spot-removing liquor, 1871 Browning 


Balaust. 1318 With them fed in fellowship . . “spot-skin 
lynxes. 1876 Goode Fishes Bermudas 55 The "Spot snapper 
and the Yellow-tail correspond doubtless to Mesoprtott uni- 
tiotatus. .and to Ocyurus chrystitus. 1882 Caulfeild Sc 
Saward Diet. Needlework 125/2 *Spot stitch, a stitch made 
with a Foundation of Double Crochet with spots upon it in 
Treble Crochet. 

Spot, sb.’Z £f. Spot v. 8.] A person employed 
by an omnibus company to keep secret waten on its 
employees. 

1894 Daily Graphic 24 Mar. 11/2 The men were continu- 
ally being harassed, and 1 spots ’ were jumping on their 
’buses at all times to spy on them. 

Spot (sppt), v. Also 5-6 spotte, 6-7 spott. 
[f. Spot sA* Cf. WFlem. spotten to mark or stain, 
NFris. spotte to fix, settle.] 

I. 1. trans. To stain, sully, or tarnish, in re- 
spect of moral character or qualities. 

c 141a Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 3766 His disciples loued 
so clennesse..Hir eyen they out of hirheedes brente, Lest 
sighte of hem spotte myght her entente. 01450 Lydg. 
Secrees 741 That ther Imperial magnanymyte Shulde nat be 
spottyd..Towchyng the vice of troward Coveityse. xsoa 
Atkykson tr. De Imitatione 1. i. (1893) 154 For them that 
folowe sensuail pleasure, . . they spot theyr conscience, & lese 
the grace of god. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 8 b, 
Neither to suffer so gieate an evill to spot & blemishe that 
noble house of Saxonie. 16*3 Fletcher Rule a Wife v. 
Wks. 1906 III. 231 You rob two Temples, . . You ruine hers, 
and spot her nobte Husbands. 1669 Dryden Tyrannic Love 
v. i, fie all the Discords of our Bed forgot, Which, Virtue 
witness, I did never spot. 1855 Motley Dutch Rep. 1. iii. 
(1866) 113 Who might be spotted metely with the errors 
intioducedby Luther. 1858 H. Bushnell Afcr. # Super nat. 
xv. (1864) 498 He spots with blemish the religion that already 
has a right to his faith. 

reft. 1577 tr. Ballinger's Decades (1592) 128 If. .wee doe 
spot our-selues with a filthie and uncleane life. 1599 Sandys 
Europe: Spec. (1632) i8 i S ome, ..not content to spott them- 
selves with all Italian impurities, proceed on to empoyson 
their country also. 

+ b. To stain with some' accusation or reproach; 
to asperse or vilify. Ohs. 

a 154* Wyatt in TotieWs Misc. (Arb.) 58 Mistrust me not, 
though some there be. That faine would spot my stedfast- 
nesse. 16*3 T. Scott Tongue-Combat 9 Those of the Re- 
formed Religion whom . .you spot with three or foure crimes. 
x65* Brough Preserv. agst. Schism 27 St. Jude spots them 
thus; There they feed themselves without feare. a *718 
Penn Tracts Wks. 1782 1 . 492 , 1 do not mention it to spot 
that Doctor. 

2. To mark with spots of some defiling or dis- 
colouring substance ; to stain in spots. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 470 Spotton, macule. 1530 Palsgr. 
729 Who hath spotted your shyrte sieve with ynkef 1549 
Latimer dh Strut. bef.Edw. VI (Arb.) 151 He yat medleth 
wyth pitch is like to be spotted with it. x6oo SunrLET 
Countne Forme 502 It spotteth and staineth the linnen so 
mightily, as that such Staines wilt neuer be got out. 1675 
Hobbes Odyssey vi. (1686) 71 Your Cloths.. (Which in tne 
house sulli'd and spotted lie). *763 Mills Syst. Ptact. 
Hush. II. 415 Two. . kinds of mildew, one of which spots the 
blades and stems of corn. 1798 Coleridge France 69 Ye 
that, fleeing, spot your mountain-snows With bleeding 
wounds, 1831 Scorr Ct. Rob. xvii, The blood which we 
have shed may spot our hand, . . but it shall scarce stain our 
forehead. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. 91 With rust his 
armour bright was spotted o’er, 
b. absol. (in fig, use). 

a 1743 Savage False Historians Poems (1700) 292 Sure of 
all plagues with which dull prose is curst, Scandals, from 
false historians, spot the worst, 

3. intr. To be subject or liable to spots; to 
become spotted. 

1870 Warehousemen <$■ Drapers' Trade Jml. 13 Dec. 
594 Even those [gloves] which nave been so treated continue 
to ‘spot’. x88a Garden it Mar. x68/a A damp, cool atmo- 
sphere, with little artificial heat, causes the flowers to spot. 

IL 4. trans. To mark, cover, or decorate, with 
spots. 

1591 Greene Conny Catch. [1592] it. 4 They will straight 
spot him by sundry pollicies, ana in a blacke horse, marke 
saddle spots. 1687 Mi 4 ge Gt. Fr. Diet, it, To spot Gawze- 
Hoods, oroder des Coifes de Gaze. [See also Spotter sb. rj 
17x3 Guardian No. xo P 5 Sometimes I take a Needle, and 
spot a Piece of Muslin for pretty Patty Cross-stitch. X720 
Land, Gaz, No. 59x4/1 If any Person . . shall file, square, or 
new spot any. Dice. *8x8 Art Bookbinding 51 This colour is 
for spotting the edges. 1864 A thenwum 854/2 He spots the 
other spear-beareis [with blood] in a similar manner. 1885 
D. Glasgow^g/cA Clock Making 118 The art of spotting 
such small pieces by hand is not easily acquired. 

b. To ornament (the face) with a patch or 
patches. 

x666 M. M. Solomon's Prescr. 82 Go, Gallants, get to your 
Glass; Powder and Curie, Paint and Spot, Deck and Adorn 
you, as you were wont. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 81 F j 
T he Faces on one Hand, being spotted on the right Side of 
the Forehead, and those upon the other on the Left. 

c. U.S. (See quots.; 

*79* Belknap Hist. New Hatnpsh. III. 75 Where they 
find a the land suitable for a road, the trees are spotted by 
cutting out a piece of the bark. 1828-32 in Webster. *859 
Bartlett Diet. Atner, (ed. 2), Spot, to mark a tree by 
cutting a chip from its side. 

d. New Zealand. To form by selecting the 
choicest spots or parts of a piece of land. 

1898 Morris Austral Eng. s.v. Spotting, The squatter 
spotted his run, purchasing choice spots. 

5. Of things : To form, appear as, spots upon 
(a surface) ; to stud. 

x8ox Southey Thaldba 1. xi, No palm-tree rose to spot 
the wilderness. 1817 Shelley Rev. Islam ix iii, Many 
ships spotting the dark blue deep. x8m-7 Good Study Med, 


(1829) V. 568 Pimples very minute .; chiefly spotting the 
limbs. 1892 ‘ M. Field ’ Sight fy Song 22 Pinks and gen- 
tians spot her robe. 

b. intr. Of rain: To fall in large, scattered 
drops, esp. before a shower or storm. 

1849- in dial, glossaries. 1909 Westm. Gaz. 21 Aug 2/2 
It began to spot with rain. 

0. Billiards. To place (a ball) on some par- 
ticular spot. 

1844 E. R. Mardon Billiards 99 Missing the balls, the 
player must spot a balL 1873 Bennett & Cavendish Bil- 
liards 139 Spot the white just behind the left-hand cornel 
of the D. 1890 Allbutt's Syst. Med, VIII. 258 If they play 
bilhaids, they let their adversary spot the red and take the 
halts out of the pockets. 

7. With out ; To free from spots or small de- 
fects; to remove or efface (small marks). 

1885 C. G. W. Lock Workshop Rec. Ser. iv. 382/2 After the 
prints are mounted, dried, ana spotted out, roll them upon 
a hot steel plate, 1896 Kodak News Sept. 87/1 Any little 
holes or scratches, .should be caiefully spotted out with a 
fine sable brush and stiff water colour. 

IH. 8 . Cant. To mark or note as a criminal 
or suspected person. 

1718 Acc. Trial Isaac Rabbins 1 Isaac, You have been 
spotted before, How came you to go so fai from your own 
Home now ? 1851 Mayhew Lana. Lab. I. 484 At length 
he became ‘spotted The police got to know him. 1859 
Slang Did. 99 Spotted, to be known 01 marked by the police, 
b. To inform against, split upon (a peison). 
1865 Dickens Mat. Fr. 1. xii, This man had ‘spotted ’ the 
other, to save himself and get the money. 

9. colloq. a. To single out or guess beforehand 
(the winner in a horse race). 

1857 Mom. Chron. 22 June (Encycl, Diet ), Having met 
with tolerable success in spotting the winneis. 1866 G. A. 
Lawrence Sans Merci xix, It was quite a sight to see those 
two, conning over the handicaps, and ‘ spotting ’ probable 
‘good things*. 1888 E. J. Goodman Too Curious xi, I 
spotted a few winners. 

b. To catch sight of; to mark or note; to 
recognize or detect. 

1B60 O. W. Holmes Elsie V. xxi, The inside Widow having 
‘spotted’ the outside one through the blinds. 1868 Miss 
Braddon Run to Earth I. i. 17 , 1 saw the landlord spot the 
notes and gold. x88o J. Payn Confid. Agent II. 271 Honest 
John had known him to be a policeman — ‘spotted him ’, as 
he had expiessed it— at the first glance. 

o. To hit in shooting. 

188a B. Harte Flip ii, It’s an even thing if she wouldn’t 
spot me the first pop [i. e. with a revolver], 
t Spote. Obs. rare. [f. OF. *spdt~, stem of 
spdll Spattle sb. 1 , spsetan Spete v.] Spittle. 

c 13x5 Shoreham ii. 142 As a mesel ber he lay, A-stouned, 
in spote and blode. c 1320 Cast. Love 1147 AI was his face 
bi-foulet w‘ spot, And eke grete boffetes among me him 
smot. a x8oo Pegge Suppl. Grose , Spote, spittle. Lane. 

Spotel, -il, spotle, obs. vair. Spattle sb.l 
Spotless (sp^’tles), a. Also 4 -lez, 6 -las, 6-7 
-lease, [f. Spot sb.i Cf. WFlem. spotteloos.'] 

1. Free from spot or stain; not marked with, or 
disfigured by, spots ; of a pure or uniform colour. 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. A. 856 Of spotlez perlez bay beren 
]>e creste. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 1. i. 18a The people of Rome 
. .Send thee.. This Palliament of white and spotlesse Hue. 
1606 Marston Parasitastem. G 4, Vntrodden snow is not 
so spotless. 1653 R. Sanders Pkysiogn. 157 The body 
being clear, fair, pure, neat, and spotless. 1726-46 Thom- 
son Winter 812 Fair ermines, spotless as the snows they 
press. 1853 C. Bronte VilleUe xxiii, The bed seemed to 
me like snow-diift and mist— spotless, soft, and gauzy, 1876 
Miss Braddon J. Haggard's Dau. II. 15 The red-brick 
floor spotless as if it were a floor in a picture, 
b. In specific names. 

x8ay Griffith tr. Cuvier V. 274 The Ai seems to vary 
considerably as the Spotless Ai, the Yellow-faced Ai. 183* 
J. Rennie Cousp, Butterfl, & Moths 19 The Spotless Brown 
( Polyommatus Titus). Ibid. x88 The Spotless Straw 
( Depressaria immaculana) 

%fig. Free from stain or blot; immaculate, puie. 
1577 [see Sfottiness]. 1500 Spenser Tears Muses 388 
Sweete Loue deuoyd of villanie . . But pure and spotles. 
1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. 318, 1 . . do protest unto 
you. .that my fidelity is spotless. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 
3x8 How have ye. .banisht from mans life.. Simplicitie and 
spotless innocence. 1738 Wes lev Ps, cxxi. vi, Like thy 
spotless Master thou, Fill'd with Wisdom, Love and Power. 
*781 Gibbon Decl.$F.xxxiii. Ill, 333 The people applauded 
bis spotless integrity. 1836 Thirlwall Greece xiv. II. 228 
His mother's reputation was not deemed spotless. 1875 
Manning Mission H. Ghost xii 331 So, I may say, all are 
bound to live a life that is spotless before God. 

absol. 1850 Thackeray Pendennis liv, 0 you spotless, who 
have the right of capital punishment vested in you. 

b. Guiltless or innocent ^something, rare- 1 . 
1619 Fletcher, etc. Knt. Malta n. y, Ye fight for her, as 
spotless of these mischiefs, As heaven is of our sins. 

Spotlessly (sjy-tlesli), a. [f. prec. + -LY~.] 
In a spotless manner; without spot or stain; im- 
maculately. 

1852 Hawthorne Slithedale Rom. xxiv. (1885) 236 Toad- 
stools... some spotlessly white. 1855 Kingsley Weslw. 
Ho t it, So Mr. Frank was arrayed spotlessly. 1888 Miss 
Braddon Fatal Three 1. ii, The room was spotlessly clean. 
Jig. 1887 Pall MallG. xa Oct. 4/1 The whole of Donegal, 
Fermanagh, and Monaghan, are as spotlessly Nationalist 
as any part of Connaught. 

Spotlessness (sjytlesnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESsJ The quality or state of being spotless. 

1624 Donne Devot. 305 Lord, if thou looke for a spotless- 
nesse, whom wilt thou looke vpon f a 1684 Leighton Wks. 
(1835) I. xx6 As for this Blood, it is nothing but purity and 
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Spotlessness. 17*7 in Bailev (vol. II). 1865 W. H. 
Gillespie Arg. Being $ A ttrxb . God iv. ii. (1871) 142 Holi- 
ness is moral stainlessness, spotlessness, unsulliedness. 1888 
Honnor Morten Hasp. Life 16, 1 confess that a little less 
light and ait and spotlessness, would have made me feel 
more at home. 

Spotlunge, obs. form of Spattling vbl. sbX 
Spo’tsman. [f. Spot v.] A. smuggler. 

1895 * Q * (Quillkr Couch) Story of Sea I. xxvii. 651 Our 
spotsman had employed a Mount's Bay boat for his voyage { 
and one fine even mg., he landed his cargo of kegs at the 
foot of the cliffs. 

Spotted (spp-ted) ,£T. and///, a. Also 5 spottid, 
-yd, 6, 9 Sc. -it, 7 spotede. [f. Spot sbJ and v. 
Cf. NFris. Sp 3 tedl\ 

1 . Marked or decorated with spots. 

c i ago Gen $ Ex. 1721 And if of 3 o spotted cumen, $0 
sulen him ben for hire numen. 1388 Wyclif Gen, xxx. 33 
He departide..the geet and scheep geet buckis, and 
rammes, dyuerse and spottid. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
xxxi. 143 per er also wilde swyne, . . dappeld and spotted, as 
it ware founez of daes. 1513 Douglas AEneid 1. vi. 3 a [She 
was] cled into the spot tit Tinx hyde. 1582 in Brown Abstr. 
Somerset Wills (1887) 93 Let my son Thomas have the 
spotted colt, c 2622 Chapman Iliad xvit. 15 (1887) 223 Not 
any lion,.. Nor spotted leopard, nor boar. 1648 Hexham 
n, Gespickelt taken, Speckled or Spotted cloath. 2697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, lit. 415 , 1 pass the Wars that spotted 
Linx's make With their fierce Rivals, two tr. Leonardns' 
Mirr Stones 87 This sort is spotted and purple. 1799 [A 
Young] Agric. Line, 148 Best eating potatoes are spotted 
lemons. 2834 Poultry Citron. II. 276 Their spotted plumage 
resembling the spotted markings on the neck and breast of 
a common cock pheasant. 2874 H. H. Cole Cat at. Ind. 
Art S. Kens. Mus. 252 A very quaint flower pattern on a 
spotted white ground. 

b. Const, with (some colour, etc.). 

155s Eden Decades 1. vii. (Arb.) 91 They were all paynled 
and spotted with sundry coloures. 1604 Shaks. Oth . in. 
iii. 435 A Hnndkerchiefe Spotted with Strawberries. 2660 
F. Brooke tr. Le Blancs Trav. 187 Giiafes..are docile 
beasts, white and spotted with red. 1703 Dampier Voy. 
III. 11. 32 Very remarkable Hills.., their sides all spotted 
with Woods and Savannahs. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Mist. 
Qqj6) VII. 224 This animal.. is finely spotted with various 
colours. 2828 Stark Elcm. Nat. Hist. I. 289 Plumage of 
a clear brown, spotted with deeper colour. 2855 Whitman 
Leaves of Grass. Sea-Drift (1884) 297 Four light-green 
eggs spotted with brown. 

c. With adverbial or other addition. 

2385 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. iv. xiii. 126 b, 
A Leopardes skynne well spotted. 1685 Burnet Lett. 
(1686) 240 Marble beautifully spotted. 2687 A. Lovell tr. 
Thevenofs Trav. 1. 237 No Lynx could be more exactly 
spotted, nor any Skin of a Tygre so pretty. 2774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) VII, 223 The skin.. being rough, hard, 
and variously spotted. 18x6 Tuckky Narr. E.rped. R. Zaire 
iii. (1818) 222 The domestic animals are sheep spotted black 
and white. 

d. Mining. Having the ore irregularly distri- 
buted through the workings. 

2874 Raymond Statist. Mines $ Mining 365 The ground 
is spotted and very rich in places. 2895 Times 10 Feb. 3/6 
This reef.. appeals to be what., is called ‘spotted the ore 
varying greatly in value in the distance of a few feet. 

2 . Disfigured or stained with spots. 

1332 More Confut. Tmdale Wks. 740/1 Syth that al the 
iustice of man is as the scripture sayetn like afowle spotted 
clo wte. 2619 West Bk. Demeanor 167 jn Babees Bk., Keep 
it neat and cleane, For spotted, dirty, or the like, is loth- 
some to be seene. 1649 E. Reynolds Hosea iii. 23 The 
Moon xeturnes but a faint and spotted light upon the 
world. *76$ Museum Rust. IV. 417 For every pound 
weight of Cocoons., of a weaker, lighter, spotted, or bruised 
quality. 2903 Smart Set IX. 29/2 One spotted peach will 
contaminate a whole basket. 

b. Jig. Moially stained or blemished. 

2322 More De quat, Noviss. Wks. 83/1 The perilous pride 
of them that for theyr few spotted vertues.. take themself 
for quick saintes. 2360 Becon New Cateck. v. Wks. 1564 
I. 443b, All creatures were founde spotted in the syght of 
God. 2637 R, Ashley tr. Malvezzls Demid Persecuted 32 
Always egged on by the bitter touches of their spotted 
beginning, 2692 Hartcliffe Virtues 67 Tho they axe the 
most filthy and spotted Crimes. 274a Young Nt. Tk. v. 30 
The flow’rs of eloquence, profusely pour'd O’er spotted 
vice, fill half the letter’d world. 1817 Coleridge Zapolya 
Prel. 114 Do you press on, ye spotted parricides 1 2891 H. 
Lynch Meredith 68 Richard’s undertaking in the reform of 
spotted woman. 

absol. 2892 Meredith One of our Conq. xxxv, The white 
he was ready to take for silver,.. the spotted had received 
corruption’s label. 

o. Const, with (something disgraceful). 
a 2348 Hall Citron , Rich. Ill, 29 b, That note of infamie 
with the whiche his fame was iustely spotted and stayned. 
2578 Banister///,!/. Mcenviu. 102 With no small negligence 
is he spotted in this point, a 2629 Hinde f. Bruen xxx. 
(1641) 95 Seldome any such meetings, but are either 
sprinkled with blood, ox spotted with some exosse filthi- 
nesse. 2734 H. Walpole Lett. (2846) III, 76, ihave scarce 
an idea left that is not spotted with clubs, hearts, spades, 
and diamonds, 2808 Bentham Sc. Reform 2 The abuses, 
with which the regular system of procedure is spotted, 
d. Marked, suspected. 

2864 Daily Tel. 17 May, Because the defaulter becomes a 
‘spotted ' man, whose word can never more be trusted. 

3 . Spotted fever, a fever characterized by the ap- 
pearance of spots on the skin ; now spec, epidemic 
cerebro-spinal meningitis, and typhus or petechial 
fever. 

2630 in Vertity Mem. (1907) l. 474 S* Charles his sickness 
was a spotted feaver. 1672 Salmon Syn. Med. 1. Iv. 147 
The Spotted Feaver, is a continual malignant burning 
Feaver [etc.]. 2747 tr. As true’s Revert 344 The first [class] 


comprehends those of a true spotted-fevei, the second those 
of a spurious one. 2773 Ann. Reg. 11. 4/1 Her Majesty's 
illness, which was a most malignant spotted fever, baffled 
every endeavour. 2822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) II. 239 
While, from the purple or flea-bite spots, . . this variety 
has been very generally treated of at home, under the name 
of Spotted Fever, 2842 [see Petechial a.]. 289 6 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. 1 . 667 Petecbiae weie so common and so abun- 
dant in the earlier American Epidemics that the name 
‘ spotted fever ’ was applied to the disease, 

b. Similarly spotted death, pestilence, sickness. 

1 666 Dryden Ann. Mtrab cclxvii, When spotted Deaths 
ran aTmd thro’ every Stieet 2783 Waldron Contn, B. 
Jonson’s Sad Sheph. iii. 64 The spotted pestilence his 
bow’r surround ! 2823 Scott Talism. iii, How few can 

they deliver Fiom lingering pains,. .Red Fever, spotted 
Pestilence • 2899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 833 The 
‘spotted sickness ’ of tropical America. 

4. In specific names: a. Of animals, as spotted 
axis, boa, cavjt, cougar , deet , etc. 

Also in a number of moth-names given by Rennie Cottsp. 
Butterfl. tj- Moths (1832). 

1782 Pennant Hut. Quadrup. 1 . 10s The “Spotted Axis. . 
will bear our climate. cx88o Cassell’s Nat. Hist. III. 49 
The Spotted Axis ; the Hog Deer, and the Roebuck. 180a 
Shaw Gen, Zool. Ill 11. 343 The “spotted Boa is sometimes 
scarcely inferior in size to the Constrictor. 2782 Pennant 
Hist. Quadrup. II. 363 The ‘Spotted Cavy. .inhabits Brazil, 
and Guiana, i860 Mayne Reid Hunters Feast vii, Some 
naturalists speak of “spotted cougars— that is, having spots 
that may be seen in a certain light. 2679 in Yule & Burnell 
Hobson ■ Jobson (1886) 651/2 There being conveniency in this 
place for ye breeding up of “Spotted Deer. 2698 Fryer 
Ate E. India fy P. 71 Being here presented with Chitrels, 
or Spotted Deer. 1894 Lydekker Roy. Nat Hist. II. 333 
The Indian Spotted Deer, ox Chital (Cervus axis), 2734 
Catesby Carolina II. App. 1x0/1 The “Spotted Eft. 2797 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) IV. 149/1 The.. harnessed antelope. .is 
frequent at the Cape, where it is called the bonte-bok, or 
“spotted goat. 1818-22 Encycl. Met* op. (1845) XIV. 671/1 
Spotted Goat of the Cape, c 1880 Cassells Nat. Hist. III. 
39 The “Spotted Hog Deer is a rare species. 1781 Pennant 
Hist. Quadrup. I. 252 The “Spotted Hyaena.. inhabits 
Guinea, /Ethiopia, and the Cape. 1893 Lydekker Roy. 
Nat. Hist. I 488 The Spotted Hyaena ( Hyeena crocuta) . . 
is by far the largest and most powerful of the three living 
species. 1752 “Spotted Lizard [see Lizard ib]. 2832 
Griffith tr. Cuvier IX. Syn. 34 Spotted Lizard, Lacerta 
Guttulata. 1789 A. Phillip Voy. Bot. Bay 276 “Spotted 
Martin. The species is about the size of a large polecat. 
1781 Pennant Hist. Quadrup . I. 186 “Spotted Monkey. 
1789 A. Phillip Voy. Bot. Bay 147 The “Spotted Opossum. 
2879 E. P. Wright Attim. Life 402 The pretty “Spotted 
Salamander . . inhabits the greater part of Central and 
Southern Europe, c 1880 Cassells Nat. Hist. IV. 372 The 
Spotted Salamander, . .Salamandra maculosa,, .is the type 
of this genus. 1863 Gosse Land <$■ Sea (1874) 67 The 
common “spotted seal (Phoca vilulina). 2648 Hexham ii, 
Een Plack-slange, a “spotted Snake or Adder. 280a 
Shaw Gen. Zool. III. 11. 446 Spotted Snake, c 1880 
Cassell's Nai. Hist. IV. 301 Taking the Common English 
Spotted Snake as an example. 2802 Shaw Gen. Zool. III. 
1. 47 The Testudo guttata, or “Spotted Tortoise. 2884 
Goode Nat. Hist.Aquat. Attim. 138 The ‘Spotted Tor- 
toise’ or ‘Speckled Turtle’, Chelopus guitatus. c 2880 
Cassells Nat. Hist. II. 59 The “Spotted Wild Cat ..is of a 
giey colour, spotted with black. 

b. Of birds, as spotted bower-bird, crake, cuckoo , 
eagle , emu. falcon, etc. 

Many others occur in Latham’s Gen, Synop. Birds (1781- 
85), as spotted boat-bill, booby, bunting, buzzard, etc. 

2863 fntell. Observ. No. 38. 103 The “spotted Bower-bird. 
2879 E._P. Wright Aniui, Life 254 Equally interesting are 
the habits of the Spotted Bower Bird (Chlamydera tnetcu . 
lata). 2824 Stephens in Shaw's Gen. Zool. XII. j. 233 
“Spotted Crake. 2879 E. P. Wright A nim. Life 321 The 
Spotted Crake ( Porzana viaruetia ) is another native 
species. 278a Latham Gen. Synop. Birds 1 . 11. 339 “Spotted 
Cuckowj.. inhabits Cayenne. 2893 Lydekker Roy. Nat, 
Hist. IV. 2 The great spotted cuckoo (C. glandarius) has 
twice occurred in England. 2782 Latham Gen. Synop. Birds 
1 . 1. 38 “Spotted Eagle... The length of this bird is two feet. 
2843 Yarrell Brit . Birds 1st SuppL 22 The Spotted Eagle, 
Aquila nsvia. 2895 Lydekker Roy. Nat. Hist. IV. 230 
The spotted eagle ( Aquila maculata ) of Central Europe. 
c 1880 Cassell's Nat. Hist. IV. 233 The “Spotted Emu 
{Dront&us trroraius ) has often bred in captivity in this 
country'. 2770 Pennant Brit. Zool. IV. 8 “Spotted Falcon. 

. .Size of a buzzard. 1783 Latham Gen. Synop. Birds II. 1. 
323 “Spotted Flycatcher,*.. frequents the warmer parts of 
the European continent. 2879 E, P. Wright Anim. Life 243 
The Spotted Fly-catcher {Muscicapa griseela ) can hardly 
be said to be a song-bird. 277a Phil. Trans. LXII. 389 
Tetrao Grous, “Spotted Grous. 2832 Wilson, etc. Arner. 
Ornith, IV. 293 The red grouse, . . and Tetrao canadensis, or 
spotted grouse, have but sixteen [feathers in the tail]. 2768 
Pennant Brit, Zool. II. 357 The “Spotted Redshank.. in 
size.. is equal to the preceding [i.e. Green Shank]. 2829 
Griffith tr. Cuvier VIII. 78 “Spotted Ring Pigeon,.. 
Columba Arquatrix , *768 Pennant Brit. Zool. II. 360 
The “Spotted Sandpiper . . is common to Europe ana 
America. 2872 Coues N. Arner. Birds 260 Tringoides, 
Spotted Sandpiper. 280a Montagu Omith, s.v. Snipe, 
“Spotted Snipe, Scolopax Tot anus. 277a Phil. Trans. 
LXII. 410 Scolopax , . . “Spotted Woodcock. 278a Latham 
Gen. Synop. Birds I. u. 569. Canadian “Spotted Wood- 
pecker;., wing coverts and quills spotted with white. x8oa 
Montagu Omith, s.v., The Spotted Woodpecker is less 
frequent in England than the Green. 2890 Science-Gossip 
XXVI. 47/1 The great spotted woodpecker (Picus major). 

o. Of fishes, as spotted bass, blenny, cat, dog- 
fish, goby, grunt, etc. 

2876 Goode Anim. Resources U.S. in Smithsonian Coll. 
XIII. vi. 62 Red fish or “spotted bass ( Scimnops ocellatus), 
2803 Barry Orkney 2 9 2 The “Spotted Blenny .. is found 
under stones among the sea-weed, 2882 Day Fishes Gt. Brit. 
I. 208 Cenironotus Gunnellus . .. Spotted blenny. 2796 
“Spotted cat [see Cat sb} 4 b]. 2861 “Spotted Dogfish [see 
Dogfish >]. 1883 Day Fishes Gt. Brit. II. 3og Scylhum 


canicula , . . Spotted dog-fish. Ibid. 310 Spotted, small- 
spotted, and lesser-spotted dog-fish. 2770 “Spotted Goby [see 
Goby]. 2882 Cassells Nat. Hist. V, 98 The Spotted Goby 
..differs from the other species in wanting the silk-like 
pectoral fins. 1876 Goode Pishes Bermudas 54 The fisher, 
men recognize several others, as the Yellow, Streaked, 
“Spotted, and Black Grunts. 2884 Goode Nat, Hist. 
Aquat. Anim. 412 The “Spotted Hind, Epintphelns 
Drummond- Hayi,. has been but recently discovered. 2836 
Yarrell Brit. Pishes II. 448 Petromyeon mariuus, “ Spotted 
Lamprey. 2882 Day Fishes Gt. Brit. I. 306 “Spotted-ling, 
white ling, and stake. 2804 Shaw Gen. Zool. V. it. 316 
“Spotted Ray. x88x Cassell s Nat. Hist. V. 42 This species 
. . is sometimes known as the Spotted Ray and as the 
Painted Ray. 1884 Goode Nat. Hist. Aquat. Anim. 266 
“Spotted Black Rock-Fish {Sebastichihys vtelanops), Ibid, 
267 “Spotted Rock Trout ( Hexagrammus decagrammus). 
2883 Harper's Mag. Dec. 101/1 The “spotted sunfish..is 
moie democratic, affecting muddy streams. 2884 Goode 
Nat. Hist. Aquat, Anim. 363 The Spotted Squeteague. .is 
usually known on the Southern coast as the ' Salmon ’ or 
‘ “Spotted Trout’. Ibid, 177 Lophopsetta metadata , is 
sometimes called the “Spotted Tuibot. 2881 Cassell's Nat. 
Hist. V. 73 The Cook Wrasse ( Labnts mixtus ).. is also 
known.. as the Red Wrasse, Striped Wrasse, and “Spotted 
Wrasse. 

d. Of plants, as spotted archangel, arse-smait , 
cat's-earis ), cowbane, etc. 

i8aa Hortus Ang liens II. 89 L[ainimn ] Maculatvm. 
“.Spotted Archangel. 2732 Miller Card. Diet. s.v. Persi- 
taria, Dead, or "Spotted Aismart. 2733 Chambers' Cytl. 
Suppl. s.v. Persicaria, The common mild or spotted 
arsmart 2796 Withering But. Plants (ed. 3) III 691 
Hypocharis maculata. ..“Spotted Cats-eais. 2848 [see 
Cat sb . 1 19 b]. 2855 Pratt Flower. PI. III. 193 Spotted 
Cat s-ear. .is a rate plant. 2846-30 A. Wood Class-bk . Bot. 
286 Cicuia maculates. Water Hemlock. “Spotted Cowbane. 
2397 Gerardk Herbal 1. xcviii. 157 “Spotted Dogs Stones 
bringeth foortli narrow leaues. 2847 “Spotted Gum [see 
Gum sb. 1 5]. 2889 Maiden Usef, PI. 242 Eucalyptus 
hsemnstoma .. . Spotted Gum. 1732 Miller Gant. Diet. 
s.v. Pulmonaria, Common “spotted Lungwort, by some 
call’d Sage of Jerusalem. 2829 T. Castle Intiod. Bot. 68 
As in the spotted and officinal lung-wort, 2796 Withering 
Brit. Plants (ed. 3) II. 28 Orchis maculata... Female- 
handed Orchis. “Spotted Orchis. 1898, Morris Austral 
Ettg. 431 Spottcd-Qi chis, Tasmanian name for the Orchid 
Dipoanim puuctalum. 2833 Pratt Blower. PL V. 210 
“Spotted Palmate Orchis. 288a Garden 11 Feb. 89/1 The 
Spotted Palmate Orchis is found, 1 believe, in every part of 
the Kingdom. 2835 Pratt P'lower. PL IV. 303 “Spotted 
Persicaria. 1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) II. 381 
Persicaria . . . “Spotted Snakeweed. 2874 Treas. Bot. Suppl. 
2344/2 “Spotted Tree of the Queensland colonists. Flin- 
ders ia maculosa, the trunk of which is remarkably spotted 
by the falling off of the outer bark in patches. 2889 
Maiden Usef. Pl. 226 Flindersia maculosa. . . Spotted or 
Leopard Tree, 2846-30 A. Wood Class-bk. Bot. 379 Chirna- 
phila maculata, . . “Spotted Wintergreen, 

6. Comb., as spotted-beaked, -bellied, -billed, etc. 
(in specific names). 

2829 Griffith tr. C-uvier VIII. 620 “Spotted-beaked Duck, 
Anas Maculirostris. 178a Latham Gen. Synop. Birds I. 
11. 494“Spotted-beIIied Barbet;. . the plumage beneath rufous 
white, spotted with black. 2829 Griffith tr. Cuvier VII. 
472 Spotted-bellied Tamatia, Bucco Tamatia. 2783 Latham 
Gen. Synop. Birds III. 11. 487 “Spotted-billed Duck, Anas 
poecilorhyncha. 2824 Stephens in Shaw's Gen. Zool. XII. 
u. 134 Spotted-billed Wigeon. 28x1 Shaw Gen. Zool. VIU. 
1. 233 “Spotted-breasted Creeper. 2829 Griffith tr. Cuvier 
VI. 72 “Spotted-eared Owl, Strix maculosa. 2753 Cham- 
bers' Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Orchis, The white-flowered “spotted- 
leaved palmated meadow orebis. 178a Latham Gen. Synop. 
Birds I. it. 77a “Spotted Necked Humming Bird. 1783 
Ibid. II. 11. 645 Spotted-necked Turtle. 2829 Griffith tr. 
Cuvier VIII. 65 Spotted-necked Quail. 1894 Lydekker 
Roy. Nat. Hist. II. 97 The spotted-necked otter {Lutra 
maculicoUts ). 2782 Latham Gen. Synop. Birds I. 1. 106 
“Spotted-tailed Hawk j . . on each tail-feather . . are three 
white spots. 2809 Shaw Gen. Zool. VII. 1. 196 Spotted- 
Tailed Hobby. 1782 Latham Gen. Synop. Birds I. 1. 68 
“Spotted-winged Falcon. 2783 Ibid. II. 1. 34s Spotted 
Winged Flycatcher. 

0 . Special collocations : Spotted Dick (also 
spotted dog), a suet pudding made with currants 
or raisins ; spotted metal, stems (see quots.). 

2849 Soyer Modem Housewife 330 Plum Bolster, or 
“Spotted Dick. — Roll out two pounds of paste . . , have some 
Smyrna raisins well washed [etc.]. 2892 Pall Mall G. 25 
Dec. 2/3 The Kilburn Sisters, .daily satisfy hundreds of 
dockers with soup and Spotted Dick. *876 Hiles Cateck. 
Organ iv. (1878) 22 A mixture is often used [for organ pipes] 
called ‘“Spotted Metal’, from the surface being covered 
with spots, or mottled. 2882 C. A. Edwards Organs 135 
‘Spotted metal’ is the name given to a compound of tin 
and lead, in the proportion of one-third of the former to 
two-thirds of the latter. 2852 Manteu. Petrifactions i. 35 
Specimens of certain fossil vegetables which are abundant 
in most coal fields, and are commonly known as “Spotted- 
stems, or Stigmariae. 

Spottedness (spp*te< 3 nes). [f. prec. +-ness.] 
The quality or state of being spotted. 

2622 Cotgr., Mouschelure, a spottednesse, or spotting. 
2643 J. Eaton Houey-c. Free Justif. 277 We see and feel 
nothing but fouleness and spottednesse. 1727 Bailey (vol- 
II), Speckledness, Spottedness. 2881 C. A. Young Sun 145 
The state of the sun as to spottedness. 288a Science II. 
72/2 A maximum of solar spottedness seems to have passed. 
Spotter (spp'tai). [f. Spot v. or sbf\ 

1 . One who makes spots. 

2622 Cotgr., Barbouilleur, . .a blotter, spotter, sniutter, 
besmearer od 2687 Mi£ge Gt. Fr. Did, 1, Brodeuse de 
Gaze, a Spotter of Hoods, a Woman that spots Hoods. 
2755 Johnson, Spoiler, one that spots ; one that maculates. 
2882 Ixstr. Census Clerks (1885) 70 [Persons employed in] 
Lace Finishing : . . Spotter, Stamper [etc,]. 

b. A device for making spots on watch-plates. 
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SPOUSAL. 


1864 F. J. Britten Watch 4 Clockm. 245 This upright 
spindle carrying the spotter is kept constantly rotating by 
a band fiom a foot wheel. 

2. U.S. A spy or detective, esp. one employed 
by a company to keep watcb on employees, or one 
who watches for infringements of piohibition-Iaws. 

1878 0 . W. Holmes Motley 139 He was a paid ‘ spotter 
sent by some jealous official to report on the foreign mini- 
sters. 1883 American VI. 333 A conductor.. had a private 
detective ariested for following him about, and the ‘ spotter ' 
was fined ten dollais by a magistrate. 

b. Ill target practice, one who notes the point 
where a shot strikes ; a marker. 

1893 Daily News ax July 5/6 Surridge got a bull ‘just in 
at ten o’clock to use the spotter’s descriptive slang. 

SpO’ttily, ado. [f. Spotty a.] In a spotty 
manner ; without uniformity. 

1890 Pall Mall G. 16 Jan. 6 The missions work spottily. 
Many.. are doing good woik; but it is, as I say, only done 
ineffectively, in patches. 

Spottiness (spp-tines). [f. Spotty a. + -ness.] 
The character or state of being spotty. 

*577 St- Aug. Manual Ivij, O light whiche hatest all 
spottmesse, in asmuch as thou art most cleane & spotlesse. 
xtiix Cotgr., Papillotage, a spatling, or spottinesse. 1820 
L. Hunt Indicator No. 37 (1822) I. spa How we like to see 
a couple of legs .. splashed unavoidably .. till their horrid 
glare is subdued into spottiness. 1863 Gd. Words Apr. a8i/i 
Nine times in a century the sun passes through all its states 
of purity and spottiness. 1892 Photogr. A un. II. 227 The evil 
of spottiness, patchyness, and confusion. 

Spotting (spp-tig), vbl. sb. [f. Spot v. + -ingI.] 

1. The action or process of making spots; the 
fact of becoming spotted. 

c X430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode ir. lxv. (x86g) xoo That keepeth 
him from sinne, and from spottinge of rust. 1330 Palsgr. 
274 Spottyng with colour, taincture. 1591 Percivall Sp. 
Diet., Espanzimiento , spnnckling or spotting, a 16 xo Healey 
Theophrastus (1636) 43 To put in good store of Fullers 
earth, to keepe them from soile and spotting, 17x1 Addison 
Sped. No. 8r p 3 This artificial Spotting of the Face. 1838 
Penny Cycl. XI. 358/1 To this disparity of tempeia- 
ture..may be certainly ascribed the bad setting, spotting, 
and shrivelling of grapes. 1846 J. Baxter Didr. Pract. 
Agric. (ed. 4) II. 381 To prevent the spotting of the fruit 
produced by the action of the sun. 1879 Cassell's Techn. 
Educ. IV. 222/2 The defects [in varnishing coaches], .are 
those of ‘ spotting ‘ blooming ‘pin-holing ’. 

b. spec. (See quol.) 

1884 F. J. Britten Watch 4 Clockm. 245 Spot ting., [is] 
the process of finishing chronometer and occasionally watch 
plates by polishing thereon equidistant circular patches. 

c. With out : The removal of spots. 

1892 Photogr. Ann. II. 877 A series of colours in tubes 
specially prepared for painting, spotting out, &c. 

2. A set or number ot spots ; a marking com- 
posed of spots. 

1600 Surflet Countrie Farms hi xxviii. 486 The best of 
all the rest, is the short shanked apple, which is marked 
with spottings. 1649 Ogilby tr. Virg. Georg, m. (1684) 95 
note, Of the Marks of a good Heifer, .(that is, Sowrness of 
Look, . . Spotting of the Body) [etc ]. 1721 Bradley Philos. 
Acc. Wks, Nat. 57 The various Colouring and Spotting of 
their Eggs. 1841 Florist s Jml. (1846) II. X31 The spotting 
is smaller, but in every other particular they are very like. 
1898 Meredith Odes Fr. Hist. 33 Along drear leagues of 
crimson spotting, white With mother’s tears of France. 

3. The action of placing on a spot. 

1849 Mardon Billiards (ed. 2) Pi. 74 A break would have 
followed the spotting of the red ball that must have yielded 
the number of points lequired. 

4. US. (See quot.) 

1904 Electr. World 4 Eng in. 24 Sept. 506 (Cent Suppl.), 
This breaking up and switching of the trains into sections, 
which is called ‘spotting’. 

6 . attrib., as spotting colour , machine , shuttle , 
woof. 

x8og Treats. Soc. Arts XXIII. 241 The spotting shuttles 
save clipping, and the waste of spotting yarn. 1839 Urb 
Diet. Arts 1233 In working spots, one thread, or shot of 
spotting-woof, and two of plain, are successively inserted. 
1884 C. G. W. Lock Workshop Rec. Ser. in. 13/1 A mottled 
appearance is produced on brass by a ‘spotting' machine. 
1892 Photogr. Ann. II. 22X With the spotting colour we can 
carefully erase the other people’s hands. 

Spo*tt ing,ppl- a. [f. Spot v. + -ing 2 .] Mak- 
ing or causing spots. Also fig. 

1630 Bulwer Anthropomet. 158 The discreeter sort of 
Ladies who are not guilty of this spotting vanity. 1827 
Clare Skeph. Cal. 56 The streaking sugar and the spotting 
plum. 

Spottle, obs. variant of Seattle sb? 

Spo’ttle, v. rare. [f. Spot v. + -lb.] irans. 
To spot or dot thickly ; to bespatter. 

1847- in midland dial, glossaries. 1859 £"• E. Paget Curate 
Cumber-worth 1 5 He delighted in making maps of Asia 
Minor, _ and could spottle an impromptu Mgt&n with 
wriggling islands. 

Spotty (spf?*ti), a. and sb. Also 5 spotti, 6-7 
spottie. [f. Spot sb? +■ -y.] 

A. adj. I. Full of, marked with, spots ; spotted. 
X340 Ayenb, 192 pou ne sselt na3t maky nonesacrefice to God 
of oxe ne of ssep Jjet by spotty. 1382 Wyclif Gen. xxx. 35 He 
seuerde..the wetheres, dyuerse and spotti. 1x400 Pilgr. 
Sowle( Caxton, 1483) iv. xxvi. 71 Aclere myrroure wyll more 
playnly represente the fourmes..of thynges..than wylle 
another that is fowle and spotty, c 1440 Pallad. on Hush. 
vi h. 74 Yf hit [sc. the ram’s tongue] be spotty, that a man 
may wite Yf he bigete hym spotty lombis yonge. 2513 
Act 5 Hen. VIII, c, 4 § x If the same Worsted, .taketh any 
Wet, incontinent it will shew spotty and foul. 1587 Mascall 
Govt. Cattle, Sheep (1627) 200 The spottie Rams will com- 
Vol. IX. 


monly be seene in the Lambes. 1620 Venner Via Recta ii. 
40 The colour of the face becommeth pale. ., and the skin 
..polluted with a white spotty deformity. 1667 Milton 
P L. 1. 291 To descry new Lands, Rivers or Mountains in 
her spotty Globe. x8x6 Singer Hist Cards 95 note, All 
the impressions are similar to that of the frontispiece, being 
spotty or greyish. X822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) V. 567 
The spotty and minutely tubercular lichens. 1874 Ruskin 
Fors Clav. xlvi. 22g A dozen of the fattest, shiniest, spottiest 
tiout I ever saw. 

Comb. 1598 Svlvester Du Bar/as 11. i. nt. Furies 391 He 
strangled His spightfull stepdam s Diagon spotty-spangled. 
1884 Codes N. Amer. Bird s 625 Actodromas , .. Spotty- 
throat Sandpipers. 

b. fig. or m fig. context. 
a 1400 Leg. Rood (1871) 213 A white lambe, with senn blak 
Spotty myijt he neuere bene. 2561 T Norton Calvin's 
hist. iv. viit, (1634) 569 The Church,., whereof all the mem- 
bers are spotty and veiy uncleane. 1631 R. Byfield Doctr. 
Sabb. 1 12 You would prove of Christians, spotty feasters. 
1675 N. Lee Nero it. u. The Gods rain curses on me. .If 
e’re I harbour'd.. a thought But what was Noble, of your 
spotty loves. 

2 . Patchy; lacking in uniformity or harmony: 

a. Of painting. 

xBxa Examiner 25 May 329/1 The lights, .are sometimes 
spotty _ 1884 Bazaar 22 Dec. 664/1 Walters is showing a 
disposition for more lively colouring, but., this year's pamt- 
iogs..aie hard and spotty. 

b. Of literary work. 

01x849 Poe kit, Crit , Mr. Ward Wks. 1865 III. 160 In 
no other supposition can we reconcile the spotty appear- 
ance of the whole with a belief in the sanity of the author. 
1870 Lowell Study Wind. 261 The true artist in language 
is never spotty, and needs no guide-boards of admiring 
italics. 

3 . Occurring in spots ; characterized by such 
occurrence. 

x8ax Examiner 284/2 Their spotty and crowded arrange- 
ment. '1892 Stevenson Across the Plains 79 A rough, 
spotty undergrowth partially conceals the sand. 

B. sb. A small wrasse of New Zealand, Labrich - 
thys bothryocosmus. 

187a in Morris A ustralEng. s. v. Poddly. 1878 Trans. New 
Zeal. Instit. XI. 384 Wrasse, Farrot-fish, and Spotties were 
often in the market. 

Spotyl, obs. variant of Seattle sb? 

Spou cher. Now Sc. (and Ir.). Forms: 4 
spojour, spogeour, 5 spougeour; 4 sp(o)uch- 
our, 6 Sc. spowoheour, 9 spoucher, spoocher. 
[ad. ONF. espuckoir ( = OF. espusoir, espuisoir ), 
f. espuchier , espuichier ( = OF. espuicier , espuisier, 
mod.F. Ipuiser) to drain, empty of water.] A 
wooden vessel for baling out or conveying water ; 
a water-scoop. In early use JVaut. 

1336-7 Acc. Exch. K. R. 19/31 m. 5 In ij. spojours emptis 
ad eandem [galeam] ad aquam in dictis Wyndingbalies 
ponendain-.viiij. d. 1338 Roll * T. G.’ itpqy in Nicolas 
Hist. R. Navy (1847) II. 475 IJn ketill, un spogeour, ii. 
seilyngnedeles, un dyall. 1352 Excheq. Acc. Q. R. Bundle 
20. no. 27, Pro quod am instrumento ligneo vocato * spuchour’ 
pro aqua fundanda et defendenda de nave. Ibid., Pro 
quodam vase vocato 1 spouchour ’. 1420 For. A cc. 3 Hen. VI, 
F/a b, ij lanternys, j spougeour, ij poleys pro le shroude et j 
sketfat, 

1548 Extr. Aberdeen Reg. (1844) I. 259 Certane wther 
varklummes,sic as spowttis, spowcheourisf/rf«terf spowth-], 
and cruikis. 1890 in Simmons Donegal Gloss. (B.D.D.). 
1898 Proc Philos. Soc. Glasgow XXX. 45 Fire water— fire 
a spoucher full. 

Spouia(s, obs. Sc. ff. Spouse sb. Spoult, 
dial. var. Spam a. Spotti worms, var. Spole- 
worm Obs. Spoune, obs. f. Spoon sb. and v. 
Spounge, obs. f. Sponge sb. and v. Spourge, 
obs. f. Spdbge sb. and v. Spourtllt, obs. Sc. f. 
Spurtled ppl. a. 

Spousage. Obs. exc. arch. Forms : 4 spos- 
age, 5-6 spowsage, 5- spousage (6 spousag). 



1. Wedlock ; = Spousal sb. 1 and 1 b. 

Freq. const, with jireps., as in. into, of, or out of, with 
reference to the legitimacy of children. 

13. . Evang. Nicod. 730 pat quest J?at gan him deme Trew 
in sposage borne. X3.. Cursor M. 3043 (Gbtt.), poufe] 
ismael be noght of sposage [Trim Of Ismael out of 
spousage], a 1395 Hylton Scala Perf. n. xliv. (W. de W. 
1494), That it myghte come to theffecte of true spousage. 
c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) viii. 28 To proue baire cbilder, 
wheder |?ai be geten in leel spousage or noght. c 1460 
Towneley Myst. xxx. 277 An vsage, s wilk. . makys theym. . lif 
in syn for hir sake, And breke thare awne spowsage. c 1500 
Lancelot 1331 For how was not byget in to spousag. 1508 
Dunbar Tim Mariit Wemeii 155 Or how like lif to leid 
in to leill spousage? C1550 Holland Crt. Venus in. 221 
Quene Iocasta. .Tuik hir awin sone of spowsage in the 
band. 

2. * Spousal sb. 2 . 

1338 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 153 Whan J»ei were trouth 
plight, & purueied jje sposage, Helianore forth hir dight to 
Rouhan hir menage. 14.. Sir Bettes (M) 277 Thou mvst 
kepe Vppon the field all my shepe. Till the spousage be 
brought to end, c 1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks, Soc.) 00 Every 
damesel . . Xulde be browght in good degre Onto her 
spowsage. 1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. in. xxxv, Of duke 
Firithous the spousage in that tide, Qubair the Centauris 
reft stway the bride, Thair saw I. a 1348 Hall Chron., 
Hen. VI, 148 b, It should seme that God with thismatri- 
mony was not content. For after this spousage the Kynges 
frendes fell from hym. e 1555 Harpsfield Divorce of 
Hen. VIII (Camden) 248 The very true, perfect, and full 
marriage is the same company, .and living together which 


is consecrate by tbe league or bond of spousage or promise 
that one doth make to the other. 1656 Blount Gtossogr,, 
Spousage,.. the contract or betrothing before full marriage. 
1720 Wheatlv Bk. Com Prayer (ed. 3) x. 407 In the old 
Manual for the use of Salisbury, before the Minister pro- 
ceeds to the marriage, he is duected to ask the Woman’s 
Dowry, viz. the Tokens of Spousage. 
transf. and fig. 1497 Bp. Alcock Mons Perfect . D iij, The 
weddynge and spousage of the lambe. 15x3 Bradshaw St. 
Werbmge 1. 1548 Kynge Vulfer, her father, at this ghostly 
spousage Prepared great tiyumphes and solempnyte. X550 
Bale Image Both Ch. 11. Gij, Not the spousage of their 
Soules haue they broken by no fylthye traditions of men. 
1888 Ecclcsiologist 1 June 6 Spousage of a virgin to Christ, 
b. Const. c/'(bettothal or matrimony), rare, 
a 1591 R. Greenham Wks. (1599) 288 note. The spousage 
of betrothing before ful tnariage. 1596 Dalrymple tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. II. 392 The King hes obteinet her haly 
spousage of matrimonie. 

3 . A spouse, wife, rare —1 . 

1513 Douglas ASnetd xi. vi. 109 The Goddis eik sa far 
dyd me invy. That in my natiue land neuer sail I spy My 
chaist spousage. 

Spousal (spau’zal), sb. Forms: a. 4 spus- 
ail (e, -eil, spusseayl ; sposayle, -eyl, -eil, 4-5 
-ail(e; spousaile, 4-6 -ayl(e, 4-7 -ail; 4-5 
spousaille, 5 -ayll(e; 4-5 spowsail(©, -ayle, 
etc. 0 . 5 spousel(le, pi. spouselx, 5-6 spous- 
ale, 5- spousal, 6-7 spousall. [ad. OF. espus-, 
espos-, espousaille (freq. in pi.): see Espousal.] 
f 1 . The condition of being espoused or mairied ; 
the married state ; wedlock. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 137x0 pis womman pe band has broken 
of hir sposail. c X375 Sc. Leg. Saints x. ( Matthesv ) 333 For 
gud spousale is plesand thinge to god. C1386 Chaucer 
Clerk's T. 1x5 Boweth youre nekke vnder the blisful yok 
Of soueraynetee.. Which pat men clepeth spousaille or 
wedlok. c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc) 31 Thou 
seist thou haddist in yong age wantonnesse, Therfore in 
olde age the nedilhe have trewe spousaille. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. ii. x. 75 Whose emptie place the mightie Oberon 
Doubly suppltde, in spousall, and dominion. 

Jig. C1450 Myrr. our Ladye 138 That speketh of the 
spousayle that ys betwene oure lorde Iesu cryste and holy 
enyrehe. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, v. ii. 390 So be there ’twixt 
your Kingdomes such a Spousall, That neuer may ill 
Office or fell Iealousie. .Thrust in betweene the Pa[c]lion of 
these Kingdomes. 

Comb. 1621 Brathwait Nat. Embassie (1877) 280 One 
spousall-lothing, one her honour louing. 

t b. In vbl. phrases, as to break or spill spousal, 
to be unfaithful to the marriage vow, to commit 
adultery; to hold spousal, to keep the marriage vow. 

a X300 Cursor M. 28486 Mi spuseil haf i broken nfe, And 
ledd pe wers my spused wife. X303 R. Brunne HaudU 
Synne 1622 Grete mede he getyp with-outeriayle pat wele 
wyl holde hys spousayle. c 1400 Destr. Troy 12736 Whille 
he faryn was to fight in a fer lond, Sho spilt hade hir 
spousaile. 1430-40 Lvdg. Bochas 11, v. (MS. Bodl. 263), 
How trewe spousaile . , In your cite was broke. 

2. The action of espousing or marrying ; the cele- 
bration of a marriage or betrothal; an instance 
or occasion of this. Now arch. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10781 Thoru pe spusail pat was mad 
par Was mani broght to ioi fra care. 1338 R. Brunne 
Chron. (xBto) 308 As pe courte of Rome had ordeynd £at 
spousale, Right opon pat dome he weddid hir sanzfaile. 
1390 Gower Confi 1, x8x Envie tho began travaile In 
destourbance of this spousaile. X447 Bokenham Seyntys 
(Roxb.) 51 And yf pe knot be now undo Of oure spousayle. 
1458 Paston Lett. 1 . 425 The seyd Kyng ys decesed wyth- 
ynne thys vj. wekes, or the spouselle was made. 1544 tr. 
Littleton's Tenures 85 Where, .after the spousayle he hath 
yssue by the same woman a sonne. 1590 Spenser F.Q. i. ii, 
23 My hoped day of spousall shone. 1667 Milton P. L. 
viii. 519 Till the amorous Bird of Night Sung Spousal, and 
bid haste the Evning Starr. 1833 Mrs. Browning Prometh. 
Bound Poems 1850 I. 169 Why lengthen out thy maiden 
hours, when fate Permits the noblest spousal in the world? 
1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus lxiv. 158 Hadst not a will with 
spousal an honour’d wife to receive me ? 
b. Freq. in pi. spousals. 

a 1325 MS. Rawl. B.yso fol. 61 ?if matrimonie orsposailes 
weren forth lad in assise. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 308 Now 
have I told of the spousailes. c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems 
(Percy Soc.) 40 A 1 that wedlok askethe and spowsayles, A 1 
was redy to plesaunt apparailes. 149a Rolls of Parlt. VI. 
450/1 After the Spouselx betwene him and the said Anne. 
1531 Elyot Gov. ii. xil, Not withstandyng any cerernonye 
doone at the time of tbe spousayles, the mariage. .is not 
confirmed, vntyll at nyght 1590 Swinburne Testaments 
48 A 1 the goods and cattels personal that the wife had at 
the time of the spousals, or celebration of the mariage. *6*3 
Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 649 You may feast with them 
at their spousals, and againe, after a view of their Hues, 
at their funerals. 1669 Dryden Tyrannic Love v. i. Eth- 
ereal music did her death prepare, Like joyful sounds of 
spousals in the air. *743 Francis tr. Hor., Odes in. v. 
g Could they to foreign spousals meanly yield, Whom 
Crassus led with honor to the field? 1805 Southey Madoc 
11. 94 Four maids, the loveliest of the land, are given In 
spousals. *832 Lytton Eugene A . n. i, By the end of the 
ensuing month it was agreed that the spousals of the lovers 
should be held. 1874 Symonds Sk. Italy 4 Greece (1898) I. 
xiii. 279 With the morrow the Church blessed the spousals. 
Jig. 1857 Emerson Poem 48 Knowing well to celebrate. . 
The spousals of the new-born year. 

fc. Performance of the marriage ceremony. Obs. 
a 1450 Myrc Par. Pr. 532 pe .vij. sacramentes of holy 
chyrcne, . . Ordere ofprest,and spousayle, And J»e lasteelynge. 
f 8. A wedding gift or present; a dowry. Obs. 
*382 Wyclif x Kings xviii. 25 The tyng nedith no sposeilis 
[L. sponsalia ], but oonli an hundnd tersis of Phiiisteis, 
14. . Sir Bettes 4277 (M.), Vnto sir Myles was she wed. The 
kyng gaue Myles m spousayll The Erle-dome of Cornwayll. 
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SPOUSED. 


Spousal (spau’zal), a. Also 6 Sc. -ale, 6 - 7 
-all. [attrib. use of prec., or ad. L, sfionsdl-is 
by assimilation to this.] 

1 . Of, pertaining or relating to, espousal or mar- 
riage ; nuptial, matrimonial. 

1513 Douglas AEneid vn. x. 39 Lat tbaim begyne Sik 
wedlok to contrak and spousale feyst, 1517 Torkisgton 
pilgr ; (1884) 12 The spousail words be In signum veri 
ferpetuique Domini, 1577-87 Holinshed Citron , III. 
1097/3 When I was wedded to the realms. , {the spousail 
ring whereof I haue on my finger). 1588 Shaks. Tit, A. 1. 
i. 337 There shall we Consummate our Spousail rites. 1635 
Pag itt Christianogr, in, (1636) 28 Concerning cases spousal 
and matrimonial. 1647 Trapp Comm. Rev. ii, 4 That 
spousall-Iove that God so well remembreth. 2671 Milton 
Samson 387 Spousal embraces, vitiated with Gold. 1725 
Pope Odyss. vr. 3* Thy spousal ornament neglected lies. 
1726 Ibid, xvni, 334 Till Hymen lights the torch of spousal 
love. 1821 Southey Ex fed, Orsua 60 A large robe of rich 
silk., was given her as the spousal present, 1877 Bryant 
Sella 318 There already stood The priest prepared to say 
the spousal rite. 1888 Douqhtv Arabia Deserta L 471 The 
spousal money that the Moor had given to . .her half-brother. 

2 . Of a hymn, poem, etc. : Celebrating or com- 
memorating an espousal or marriage. 

1596 Spenser (.title), Piothalamion, or a Spousal! Verse 
made .in Honour of the Double marriage of. .the Ladie 
Elizabeth and the Ladie Katherine Somerset. <21599 — 
F. Q. vn. vii. r2 Where Phoebus self,,. They say, did sing the 
spousail hyrane full cleere. 1761 J, Scott (title), A Spousal 
Hymn, or an Address to His Majesty on his Marriage. 
[184* DTskauu Amen. Lit. (1867) 476 A spousal hymn on 
the double marriage of two ladies.] 

_ Hence SpoirsaUy adv., by espousal or marriage,* 
in the manner of a spouse ; as a spouse, rare. 

i5or in Antiq, Ref. (1808) II. 253 They now were in their 
either other presens spousally ensured, 1898 Meredith Odes 
Fr. Hist. 48 Not deigning spousally entreat, But harsh. 
Spouse (spauz), sb. Foims : 3-4 spua, epuae, 
3- spouse, 4 spouoe ; 4 spows, 5 spowoe, 5-8 
spowse, 6 spowze ; also < 5 V. 5 spoys, 6 spouis(s, 
6 -Jr spous, 8 spuse. [a. OF, sfus, spous masc., 
spuse fem., yarr. of espies, espouse, etc. : see 
Espouse sb. In some early ME. instances (see 3) 
the masc. spus is distinct from the fera. spuse."] 

1 . A married woman in relation to her husband; 
a wife ; f a bride. Usually with possessive pro- 
nouns, of, or to. 

c laoo Trin. Coll. H om . 135 Elizabeth! spuse shal hauen a 
cnauechild. CX250 Olul 4 Night. 1527 hat were gulte pat 
leaf is oper wymmon to pulte. .& haue), atom his ricb[t]e 
spuse. a 1300 Cursor M. 3043 pof ysmael he noght o spus, 

O him sal gret men cam and crus. 13. . Sir Reties 143 And 
Jraw schelt after her wedde to spouse, To pin atny. a 1400-50 
Alexander a6yj pare fand he.. he trew spouse Of serDary. 
C1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy S0CO40 To you, dereherte, 
my yeray trouthe I plihte As to my spouse, a 1553 Udall 
Royster D, v, i, Sir, ..doe not ye tnerfore your faithfull 
spouse mystrust. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. v. 67 So quali- 
fied, as may beseeme The Spouse of any noble Gentleman. 
c 1614 Sir W. Mure Dido 4 AEneas r. 200, 1 , . .Jove's spowse, 
and sister, heaven's arch-empresse great. 1667 Milton P.L. 
iv. i 6 g The fishie fume. That drove him, though enamourd, , 
from the Spouse Of Tobits Son. 1711 S. Sewall Diary 
x Feb., He thanks me for my Respect to him and his Spouse. 
1782 Cow per Gilpin ii, John Gilpin's spouse said to her 
dear [etc,]. 1833 Tennyson Dream Fair Worn, xli, A name 
for ever I— lying robed and crown’d, Worthy a Roman 
spouse. 1870 Bryant Iliad 1. 1 . to Thou wilt find the task 
loo hard for thee, although thou be my spouse. 1877 Mary 
M, Grant Sun-Maid i, He chose Lady Anna as a fitting 
spouse because he liked her rank. 

'fig' 1859 E. FitzGerald Omar xl, [How I] Divorced old 
barren Reason from my Bed, And took the Daughter of the 
Yme to Spouse. 

b. Used as a term of address. (Also in sense 2.) 
c 1386 Chaucer Sec. Nun's T.xsi O sweete and wel biloued 
spouse deere,..Ther is a conseil Which that right fayn I 
wolde vn-to vow seye. 1706-7 Farquhar Beaux' Strut, v. 
tv. They tell me Spouse that you had like to have been 
robd. Mrs. Still. Truly, Spouse, I was pie tty near it. x8zi 
Shelley Epipsych, 130 Spouse 1 Sister 1 Angel ., 0 too soon 
adored, by me 1 

2 . A married man in relation to his wife; a hus- 
band; fa bridegroom. Usually with possessive 
pronouns. 


c laoo- [see 3]. 13. . Cursor M. 10x70 (Gbtt.), To samirtale 
widuten stnjf, Be-tuix any spouse andhiswijf. a 1340 Ham. 
pole Psalter xviii. 5 As spouse cumand forth of his chawm- 
hire. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 301 This wif. .sih how that hire 
sell spouse Was sett. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 57 
Thus she gan crye Welkecome dere spouse and god gra- 
mercy, a 15x3 Fabyan Chrost. (x 3 ix) 654 At whicbe manage 
was no persones piesent but the spowse, the spowsesse, the 
dpchesof Bedforde [etc.]. 1564-5 Reg. Privy Council Scot, 
X. 327 George Kennedie, hir pretendit spous. 1597 J. Payne 
Royal Exch. 43 So gloriouse and Princely a spowze to take 
. .so poore and meane an espowzes. 1608 [see Spoused ppi, a. 
bJ- *77* Smollett Humph. Cl, (r8xs) 232 To fill the place 
of the deceased, not only as the son of toe sachem, but as- 
the spouse of a beautiful squaw. 178a Cowper Mat. For . 
beavance x The lady thus address'd her spouse. 1844 Willis 
Lady Jane 1, 8a Ours Are the best wives on earth! They 
love their spouses. 1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh n. 4x2, 
I Am scarcely meek enough To be the handmaid of a lawful 
spouse. 

+ b. An affianced suitor; one’s flancd. Ois .- 1 
a 1553 Udall Royster D. 1. v, I am bespoken s And I 
thought verily thys had bene some token From my dear 
spouse Gawin Goodluek. 

3 . fig. In religious uses a. Applied to the 
Church, or to a woman who has taken religious 
vows, ia relation to God or Christ. 


. (a) extoo Trin. Coll. Horn, 149 Swiche teares wiep }>e 
holie spuse uppen hiie spus. <1x225 A tier. R. 2 Louerd 1 
seio Godes Spuse to hire deorewurbe Spus [etc.]. <1x380 
Wyclif Sel, Wks. III. 339 Cristis C hir the is his Spouse. 
a 1536 Songs, Carols, etc. (1907) 69 The chirche is callid 
J>e spowse of Jhesu Crista 1570 B. Googe Pop. Ktngd. 1 v. 
5t b, How. are the Idoles worshipped, if this religion here 
Be Cathoiike, and like the Spowse of Christ accounted dere ? 
1641 Wither Haleluiah 1. 1 , Thy God, is now thy Father 
dear; His holy Spouse, tby Mother too. 178a J. Fletcher 
Lett. Wks. 1795 VII. 239 The Church, the Spouse of the 
Son of God. 1827 Pollok Course T. v, The Church, the 
hply spouse of Goa. 

(b) c 1230 11 ah Meid, 5 Swuch wurtischipe, as hit is to beo 
godes spuse, Iliesu cristes brude. C1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 52 
Go .to J>e Abbesse of |>e house, Dame Aldred Jiat elene 
Maide, hat is godes spouse, c 1430 Lift St. Rath. (18B4) 19 
Now myn ownedoughter be glad., for now 5e lak noo thyng 
pat loogeth to an hcuenly spouse. <11440 Gesta Rom. v. 13 
(Harl. MS.), Ony sowle, he which is spouse of god, c xSio 
Women Saints 83 Their no lesse religious sister Walhurge, 
a moste chaste spouse of Chiist. a 1700 in Cath. Rel. Soc. 
Publ.IX. 343 God.. had peiticninrly designed her for his 
especial] Elected and Beloved spowse. 1756-9 A. Butler 
Lives of Saints, S. Catherine of Bologna, She looked upon 
it as the greatest honour to be in any thing the servant of 
the spouses of Christ, 1886 Monahan Rec.Aidaghtf Cion - 
utacnaise 2 That youthful spouse of Christ [St. Bridget]. 

b. Applied to God or Christ in relation to the 
Church (or its members) or to women of religion. 

exzoo Trin. Colt. Hem. 149 Swiche teares wiep he holie 
spuse uppen hire spus. 0x220 Bestiary 717 in 0 . E, Misc., 
He is ure souie spuse. c 1375 So, Leg, Saints xxxiv, ( Pela- 
gia ) 102 We, J«t suld god piese maste, ouie verray spouse. 
01430 Lydg. Mitt. Poems (Percy Soc.) 178 Perpetuelly.. 
Knet to your spouse callid Crist Jhesu. xfia6 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) G g b, Let the swete odour of deuocyon and 
prayer spyre out and ascende vp to thy lorde & spouse. 1657 
Penit. Conf. vii. 117 That the Church would not have made 
so bold . .without express warranty from her Spouse 1 1753 
Challoner Cath. Chr. Instr. 207 Because toe Church is 
then in Mourning for her Spouse. 

1 4 . The married state ; marriage, wedlock. Obs, 
01250 Owl 4 Night, 1334 t>u.,me atwist pat ic singe hi 
manne huse & theche wyue Dreke spuse. a 1300 Cursor !\J. 
3907 Quat of his wiues turn in spus, And wat of hand 
wimmen in hus, Tuelue suns had he o baa. Ibid. 11x32 
Als dos he men hat iiues in spus. 1340-70 Alex. 4 Dind. 
393 Alle ieccheries lust vs Ioheth to founde, Or to bringe vs 
in biigge for to breke spouce. 

6. attrib. and Comb as spouse-bid, -faith , 
•feast ; spouse-lost adj. 

*S 5 ° Coverdale Sfir, Pride vii. (1588)80 Those, .matrones, 
Which being sore tempted,.. do neuerthelesse kepe their 
spouse faith toward their husbandes vndefiled. *591 Syl- 
vester Dtt Bartas 1. vii, Let her, that . , Dares spot the 
Spous-bed with unlawful kisses, Blush. 1598 Ibid. 11. i, Sith 
spousebed spotless laws of God allow, x6ox Downfall Earl 
H uniington il i. in Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 129 To this end 
came I to the mock spouse-feast. *6*5 Brathwait Strappado 
(1878) 320 Like spouse-lost Turtles, do weflocke together. 

Spouse (spauz), p, Obs, exc. arch. Forms : 
3-4 spuse (4 spusen, spus); 3-4 spose; 3-4 
Bpousi, spousy, 4-5 spousen (5 spowsyn), 4-6 
spowse, 3- spouse (9 Sc. spouss). [ad. OF. 
espuser , esposer , espouser : see Espouse v. In 
some early examples the pa. t. and pa. pple. are 
formed without -d.J 

+ 1 . Irans. To join or unite in marriage or wed- 
lock. Chiefly employed in the passive, and nsu, 
const, to, unto, or with (a person). Obs. 

, e ** 9 ° Fng. Leg, I, no So hat beo i-cristned was, ..and 
i.spouse to 1 he place, a 1300 Floriz 4 BL 788 He let hem to 
one Chirche bringe, And spusen hem wih one gold ringe. 
c 1300 H avelok 1175 He weren spused fayre and wei, Pe 
messe he deden euendel. c 1330 Arth. 4 Merl. 6566 After 
mete asked king Ban . . Whi Gvenour, his douhter precious, 
To sum gentil man nere yspouse, c 1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 

3 Ye ryde as coy and stille as dooth a mayde were newe 
spoused, c 1460 Brut coxxxix. 338 Yn }>is same ^ei e come 
Quene Anne yn-to Engelond, for to be spoused vnto King 
Richard. 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (1495) 1. xlviii. 93 b/a 
tie to whom I shold hauebespowsed and maryed wentehis 


waye secretely. 1565 Stapleton tr. Bede’s Hist. Ch. Eng. 
58 It was not Jawfull for a Christian woman and virgin to 
be maxied, or spoused to a paynime, 1595 Locrine 1. i, Tho 
shall be spoused to fair Guendolen. 1638 Brathwait Barru 
bees Jml. 11. (1818) 63 Her I sought, but she was spoused. 
fig- «* 3 “ in Wright Lyric P. xxv. 72 Jesu, mi souie i 


Comp. Alch, in Ashm. (1652) 186 Spowsyd wyth the Spryts 
°f lyfe to lyve in love and lest. 1526 P%lgr. Perf. (W. de w. 
*S 3 ri *87 So the souie . begynneth to be spoused & coupled 
to God. 1615 Brathwait Strappado (1878) 89 The very 
hearts of her attendants. .Were spous’d to this pure virgin 
everywhere. 1667 Milton P. L, v, 216 They led the Vine 
•To wed her Elm; she, spous’d, about him twines Her 
manageable arms, ' 

2 . To give in marriage; to promote or procure 
the marriage of ; to marry (esp. a woman to a man). 

2297 R. Glouc, (Rolls) 10830 Seint edmund ho at canter, 
bun spousede to vr kinge pe erles dojter ofprouence elianore 
to wiue. 1305 in E. P.P. (1862) 66 To spouse hire & his 
sone to-gadere he hadde iho^t. 1388 Wyclif 2 Cor. xi. 
2 Y haue spousid sou to oon hosebonde, 1509 Barclay 
SfyfV Folys (1570) 07 If that a man of hyeor lowe degree 
Would spouse his daughter vnto a straunge man. 1564 
Stapleton Forty. Faith 85, I haue spoused you to one 
husband. 

rtfl. 1345 Ayenb. 225 paj hit by zuo bet ha zene^i dyad, 
liche het efter zuyeh ane beheste him sponseh. c 1430 Life 
St. Rath. (1884) 83 And I haue spoused me to hym. 1528 
Roy Rede me (Arb.) 91 Their vowes, Wherby theym selves 
they spowse To god, 


f b. To betroth; = Espouse v. i. Obs .— 1 

r533 Bellenden Livyui. xvi.( S.T.S.) Il.siOappius.Ihane 
spousit my dochter to Icelius and nocht to be. 1590 Spenser 
F.Q. 1. x. 4 The eldest two, . . Fidelia and Speranza, viigins 
were; Though spousd, yet wanting wedlocks solemnize. 

3 . To take (a woman) as a wife; to marry, wed. 

Freq. fiom 0 1300 to c 1450 ; now arch. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 589 So bat king lotrin.. spouse is 
dojter. f 1300 H avelok 2875 , 1 rede hat hu hire take. And 
spuse. c 1386 Chaucer Clerk's T, 386 This Markys hath 
hirespoused witharyng. c 1450 M erlin xxv. 450 H e was gon 
in to Carmeljde for to spouse his wif. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 
(Roxb ) 24 King Lowes of Fraunce in his yong age . . spoused 
the said Alienore. a 1513 Fabyan Chron. (15x6) II. 129/2 In 
y® moneth of Ianuary next ensuynge . .kynge Philip spoused 
his seconde wyfe Biaunche. 1596 Spenser F. Q. y. iii. 2 To 
Faerie land ; Where he her spous’d, and made his ioyous 
bride. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. ii. 283 He Spous’d in India, 
Of Noble House, a Lady gay. r8os tr. Lafontaine's Her- 
mann 4 Emilia II. 5, I will spouse Roslace; but Rolfs 
shall not possess Emilia. 

fig. 1517 Torkington Pilgr. (1884) 12 They. . Spoused the 
see with a ryng. 

b. fig. To devote oneself to, to try (one’s for- 
tune). Sc. 

1822 Galt Sir A. Wylie xciii, Your old companion..they 
say has spoused his fortune and gone to Indy. 1870 Chambers 
Pop. Rhymes go It was time for the wife that had twa sons 
to send them away to spouss their fortune, 

*j* 4 . absol. To take a spouse. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 2336 Wit he lau bat bai liued in Men 
suld not spuse hot in her kin. Ibid. 10653 pen did he biscop 
command har, pat all h e maidens , . Be send all to pair 
frendes dere, For to nxati and forto spus. 162a S. Ward 
Christ All in All (1627) 21 Spouse not hut in the Loid. 

t Spouse-breach Obs. Fotms : a. 3 spus-, 
spousbrueJhe, 5 spouaebriclie, spowsebrige. 0 . 

3 spus-, 4 spous-, 4-6 spouse-, 5 spowsebreebe, 
6 spous-, 6-/ spouse-breach., [f Spouse sb. + 
Breach sb., after OE. tkwbryce, ME. ewe-, eu-, 
Eaubruohe 1 .] Adultery. 

a. ax 125 Ancr. R. 56 [David] forget him suluen, so pet he 
dude.. one Bersabee spus bruche. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
4504 He. .huld hire in spousbruchein vyl flesses dede. 1422 
tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 128 Who so euer were 
atteyntid of Spowse-brige, he sholde lesse both his eighyn. 
c 1430 Hymns Virgin (1867) 47 Oonis he saued a weddid 
wijf, In spousebiiche pat hadde doon mys. 

P- c **So Kent. Serm. in O. E. Misc. 30 Lecherie, spus- 
hreche, Koberie, Manslechtes. CX3X5 Shoreham iv. 395 Of 
lecherye comep . Commune hoidom, spousbreche. 1387 
Treyisa Higden (Rolls) I. 89 No trespas among hem is f- 
punisched so grevousliche as spouse breche. c 1420 Chron. 
Viloei. 743 Pe furst day of his crownyng, In to spouseb) eche 
he fell anon. <1x476 H, Parker Dives 4 Pauper (W. de 
W. 1496) nl. x. 373/1 He forbydeth the wyll & the consent 
of herteto lecherye & to spousebreche. c 1550 R. Bieston 
Bayte Fortune Avjb, Spousebreche with sum is counted not 
a myte. 1589 W arner A lb. Eng. vi. xxx. (1597) xsoWe seuer- 
allyaie. .arayned Of Cuckoldie, of Spous-breach, and ofBas- 
tardy. 1637 Heywood Roy all King iy. iii, Whence might 
this distaste arise? From any loose demeanor, wanton car- 
riage, Spouse-breach, or disobedience in ray daughter? 
JwswC 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. xliii. (Bodl. 
MS.), Dei [elephants] fight neuer for females noper knowep 
spouse breche. Ibid. XVIII. Ixvi, Leopardus is a ciuel beeste 
and is gendred in spowsebreche of a parde and of a lionas- 
f Spouse-breach 2. Obs. rare. [Cf. piec. and 
Eaubboohe 2] An adnlterer. 

c *3x5 Shoreham i. 2001 pat on may spousebreche by. come 
For defaute of bet oper. <xx 325 Prose Psalter xlix. 19 jyf 
pou sest a pef, pou ran wyj> hym, and laid py porcioun wyh 
spouse- breches. 

t Spouse-break, sb. and a. Obs. rare. In 

4 spus(e-, spows-, spouse-brek(e. [f. Spouse 
sb. + Break si.l] 

A, sb. Adultery. (Cf, Spouse-breach ">.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 27940 Spusbiek [v.r. spows-hrek] es 
betuix tua, pat spused ar bath, or an o paa. 1357 Lay Folks 
Catech, 551 An other [species of lechety] is auoutry, that is 
spouse-brek. 

B. adj. Adulterous. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 185 O spouse-brek womman pat pe 
Iuus dempt to stan. Ibid. 27322 Wijf spuse-brek sal dern 
penance Do. 

t Spouse-breaker. Obs. [f. Spouse sb. + 
Breaker : cf. prec.] An adulterer. 

. a * 3 o° Cursor m. 25778 Spous-breker be pat womman pat 
juus dempt for. to stan. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 
*57 Ne made his felawe a spouse brekere. c 1400 Apol, Loll, 

54 Fraudars, raisdoars, sortylogers, spousbrekars. C1425 
Audelay XI Pains of Hell 62 in 0 . E. Misc., Bynd spouse- 
brekers with awouters, And ranegates with raneners. 1548-77 
Vicary Anat. i. (1888) 15 That he be no spous-breaker, nor 
no dmnkarde. 1562 Lcgh Armory 105 The Swanne pur- 
sueth the cockolde- maker... & will not leaue the spouse 
breaker, tyll he kyll or bee killed. 

+ Spouse-breaking, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. as 
prec. + Breaking- vbl. sb.] a Spouse-brbaoh l. 

0x300 Cursor M. 26231 Suilk sinnes.,Als spous-brecking, 
rj J 5 ls b. or< ^? m « c *3?o Lay Folks Catech. 1400 Anoper 
[deadly sin] is avowtri, pat ys spowse-brekynge. 4x400 
Apol. Loll. 89 If ani do mansleing, spowsbrekyng, or ani 
ping of wrong to man. a 15x3 Fabyan Chron. (1811) 270 
if 1 ®] sayd that hym had ben leuer to be syke & dye of 
Goddys honde, than to Iyue in spouse brekyng. 
tSpoU’Sed,///. a. Obs, [f. Spouse 0.] Es- 
poused, married, wedded. 

<*1300 Cursor M. 10458 Quar-for suld i haue ioi and blis 
Ouen 1 mi spused lauerd mis? Ibid. 28264 Mi spussed wyfe 
1 haue misledd Bath in burdyng and in bedde. <71375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints vii. (fames Less) 314 A voyce sal be hard wele 
mth one spowsit men & wemen bath. 0x425 Eng. Cong. 
Ireland (*896) 120 [They] my thten neuer haue chyldren of 
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her spoused wyues. igzi in Acts Parlt, Scot (1875) XII. 
39/1 To seperate himselff fra his avn spousit Wyff. 1588 
A. King tr. Canisius * Catech. 116 Vnto ye faithful! spoused 
persones is . . giuen fruictfulnes. 1616 B. Jonson Epigr. 1. v, 
The world the temple was,.. The spoused pair two realms. 
1634 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. xxiv. 280 Now all the plot and 
chiefe contrivance, Was how to get his spoused wife— hence. 

to. Used absol. as quasw< 5 . 
a 1300 Cursor M. 2898 Sibbe ne spused tak yee nan. Ibid. 
30170 Tuix ani spused and his wijf. 1608 B. Jonson Masque 
LA. Hadington's Marr. Wks. (1616) 043 In the happy choyce, 
The spouse, and spoused haue the formost voyce ! 

tSpousehead. Obs. Forms: 4 spous-, 5 
spousehed, spous(e)ed, spowse-, 5-6 spouse- 
hede, 6 -liedde. [f. Spouse sb. + -head.] =next. 
c 1380WYCLIP.SV?/. Wks. III. 162 peisynnen mostgrevousely 
in brekyng of Gods spousehed. 14 . R. Glottc. Chron. 3370 
(MS. Digby 205) fol. 51 b, He founde Ioye for he Countas 
of spousehed [ v . rr. spoushed, spousehede] was vnbounde. 
c 1450 Com . Myst. (Shales. Soc.)392 When oure Lord comyth 
in ms spoused pure. 1493 PesU.va.ll (W. de W. 1515) 143 She 
was wedded to the kynrge of heuen & myght not breke that 
spousehede. 1599 Thynne A n imadv. (187s) 68 Yf the storke 
by anye meanes perceve that his female hath brooked spouse- 
hedde, he will no moore dwell with her. 

Spousehood (spenrzhud). Now arch. Forms: 
2 spushad, 3 -hod, 3-4 spoushod (4 -od), 5 
-Lode, spousehod, -Lode (-ode), 5-6 -hoode, 9 
spousehood. [f. Spouse sb. + -hood.] The mar- 
riage state; matrimony; wedlock. 

In Shoreham’s poems (1. 1609, 1623, etc.) the ending -hop 
(once -ofi) is more frequent than -hod [-od). 

C 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 143 J>e sunfulle men (jet spushad breke®. 
c 1200 Tritt. Coll. Horn. 45 Bo bre kinges bitocneS bre hodes 
of bilefulle men ; on is meidhod, hat ooer spushod, he hridde 
widewehod. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1507 He he emperoures 
dorter in spoushod nome. c 131s Shoreham i. xgg6 In 
spoushod beh godnesse hre. *398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. 
vi. xiv. (Tollem. MS.), He likeneh..he synagogue to an 
euil wyf hat brekejj spoushode *493 Festivall ( W. de W. 
1515) 167 b, In tyme of peryll of deth fader and moder may 
crysten theyr owne children without harmynge of theyr 
spouseholde [sic]. 1891 J. Winsor Columbus viii. 166 Such 
an intimacy as spousehood only can sanction. 

Spouseless (spmrztes), a. [f. Spouse r 5 .] 

1 . Of a person : Having no spouse; bereaved or 
deprived of a spouse, 

1460 Pol., Rel., Love Poems (1866) 207 Broherles, Spouse- 
lees, ful wrecchid y-wis. 16x0 Healey St, Aug. Citie of 
God ni. xiii. 122 Here a husband fights, and there a father ; 
Would you be spouselesse (wiues) 01 fathevlesse 1 1725 Pope 
Odyss. (. 3x5 To tempt the spouseless queen with am'rous 
wiles, Resort the nobles from the neighb'ring isles. 1818 
Byron Ch. Har. iv. xi, The spouseless Adriatic mourns her 
lord. x8ga Meredith Sage enamoured ii. Poems 1898 I. 54 
Across his path the spouseless Lady cast Her shadow. 

2 . Characterized by the absence of a spouse. 

1812 W. Tennant Anster F. (1838) I. 15 In spouseless 

solitude without a mate. 1876 Swinburne Erechtheus 583 
She besought him by her spouseless fame. 

+ Spousess. Obs. Forms : 4 -Jr spousesse, 
5-7 spowsesse, 6 spouses, [f. Spouse sb. + 
-ess 1 .] A female spouse; a wife, bride. Also, 
a betrothed or affianced woman. 

Chiefly fig. in religious use (cf. Spouse sb. 3). 

1388 Wyclir Isaiah lxi. 11 As a spouse made feir with a 
coroun, and as a spousesse ourned with her brochis. 1395 
Purvey Reinonstr. (1851) 53 Bi sovereyn wisdom, goodnesse, 
and love to holi chirche his spousesse. c 1430 Life St. Nath. 
(1884) 2i The Spouse loueth the Spousesse, the Sauyour 
visiteth hir. c 1480 in Lib. Pontif. Bainbridge (Surtees) 238 
To kepe us his true handmaydyns, virgins, and spousessis. 
1313 Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 3076 Her spouse Ihesus 
hauynge pyte and cure Vpon his spouses. 1347 tr. A bp. 
Herman's Consultation H h vj, They whiche haue mutually 
promised matrimonie betwene themselues shal go both the 
spouse and spousesse [etc.]. 1615 Curry-Combe for Coxe- 
Combe iv. 137 The Mother of Christians, the Spousesse of 
the Holy Ghost. 

t Spou-sing, vbl. sb. Obs . [f. Spouse ».] 

1 . The action of the vb. in various senses ; mar- 
riage, matrimony, wedlock ; espousal, betrothal. 

ax ago Owl 4 Night. 1336 purh menas neauer ischend 
spusing. c 127$ Sinners Beware 139 in 0 . E. Misc., peos 
prude leuedies, pat luuyep dry wories, And brekep spusynge, 
01313 Shoreham i. 1727 Spousynge Atseue jer me maky 
may, Ac none ry?t weddynge. CX430 How Good Wife 
taught her Daughter in Babces Bk. 46 Loke to pi dou^tren 
gadere faste towarde her manage, And jeue hem to 
spowsynge as soone as pei ben ablee. 01450 Mirour 
Saluacioun (Roxb.) 39 Thogh marie was joynte vnto man 
be spovsing. 

to. With possessives. 

atzsfl Owl 4 Night. 1553 He wenep heo wile anon to- 
breke Hire spusyng. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8879 He sede 
bat heo ssolde is sone to hire spousinge auonge. 1388 
Wyclif Song Sol iii. 11 The diademe, bi which his modir 
crownede hym, in the dai of his spousyng. 1435 Misyn 
Fire of Love 71 Qwhen pai to weddynge or pe fest of cristis 
spowsynge ar cald. 

c. attrib, in sfousing-band, chamber , cloth , 
garment, girdle, gown. 

a 1250 Owl 4 Night. 1472 Pauh spusyng-bendes byndep 
sore ; 1495 Acc, La, High Treas. Scot, 1 . 263, xiii] ellis of 
quhite dammas, to be the Princis spousing goune. *5x3 
Douglas MSneid x . xi. 113 Of Lavynya the spousyng 
chalmyr. <xx 568 in Bannatyne MS. (Hunter. Cl.) 770 
Thair is no differance Betuix the gallowis and the spowsvng 
claith. a 1603 Montgomerie Devot, Poems, Poets Dreme 
i, God give me grace for to begin My spousing garment for 
to spin. *666 Despauterii Gram. Instit. Dsb (Jam.), 
Cestus.., a spousing girdle. 

2 . An instance or occasion of this; an espousal 
or marriage. 


1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9069 Mid nobleye St prute inou pis 
spousinge was ydo. a 1300 Havelok 2888 pat spusinge was 
£m] goa time maked. 13.. Sir Bettes 4565 pe feste was 
riale inow, Ase scholde be at swiche a spusinge And at pe 
kinges couroning. 

t Spou'sy. colloq. Obs. [f. Spouse sb. + -v 4 -] 
A humorous diminutive of Spouse. 

X797 Mss.JM. Robinson Walsingham IV. 337 The joiner 
will fly off in a tangent, and you'll get no spousy after all. 
x8ox Times xx Nov., The Peace is very unpopular with the 
Lawyers' and Citizens' wive 1 ?, because spousy and footman 
must pull the cockades out of their hats. x8x8 Blackw. 
Mag. Ill, S33 They made Braun's spousy . .appear a perfect 
skeleton. 

Spout (spaut), sb. Forms: 4-6 spowte, 6-7 
(9) spowt (6 Sc. spowtt-, spowit); 5-7 spoute 
(5 spute), 6-7 Sc. spoutt-, 6- spout. [ME. 
spowte, spoute, of doubtful origin, corresponding 
to older Flem. spuyte (also spoyte, spoeyte ), Du. 
(and. WFris.) spuit, NFris. sputj, spout, squirt, 
fire-engine; cf. MSw, eldsputa a fire-throwing 
war-engine, Norw. dial, sputa cuttle-fish. See 
Spout z>.] 

I. 1 . A pipe by which rain-water is carried off 
or discharged from a roof. 

X392 Mem, Ripon (Surtees) III. 113 In salario Ricardi de 
Bettes facientis guturas cum spowt is super quamdam novam 
cameram..cum plumbo de stauio ecclesise. 14x2-20 Lydg. 
Chron. Troy 11. 697 Gargoyl & many hidous hed, With 
spoutis bonij, & pipes, c 1473 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 
800 Hoc stillicidium , a spowte. 1338 in Lett. Suppress. 
Monast. (Camden) 198 Dyverse gutteres, spowtes, and con- 
dytes. a 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, x66 In the fyrst 
worke were gargylles of golde fiersly faced with spoutes 
runnyng. x6oo Surflet Countne Farme 1. iv. 7 The 
cesterne shall be set in such a place, as that it may receiue 
all that commeth from such spouts as are belonging to 
roofes or lower lofts of the house, c 1720 Prior Fatal Love 
x Poor Hal caught his death standing under a spout,,. And 
curs'd was the weather that quench’d the man's flame. 1788 
Gibbon Decl. 4 F. 1 . V. 191 A spout (now of gold) discharges 
the rain-water, and the well Zemzem is protected by a 
dome, 1823 Act 4 Gto. IV, c. 3 § 43 A Spout.. from the 
Roof down to the Ground, to carry off. .the Water. 1843 
Alb. Smith Fort. Scattergood Fam. xxxii, The splashing 
cataracts from the eaves and spouts of the dwellings. 

to. A pipe or similar conduit through which 
water or other liquid flows and is discharged; 
that part of a fountain, pump, etc., from which 
the water issues. 

1408 in Eng. Hist . Rev. (1899) XIV. 517 Les spowtes lignea 
ducentia aquam a dicto Wateigate usque dictam rotam. 
* 474-5 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 93 Factura unius le 
Spowte inter pandoxatorium et ortum porcorum. 1548 
Extr, Aberdeen Reg. (1844) I. 259 Certane wther vark- 
lummes, sic as spowttis, spowcheouris, and cruikis, worth 
xxx s. 1594 T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. 11. 122 The 
nose is giuen to man that it might serue the braine in stead 
of a pipe and spowt to purge it of flegmatike humours. 
x6ox Shaks. Jut. C. n. in 77 She dreampt . . she saw my 
Statue, Which like a Fountaine with an hundred spouts Did 
run pure blood. *632 Lithgow Trav. vn. 316 Betweene 
the Riuer and this pond, there are sixe passages or spouts 
digged through the Banke. 1703 Addison Italy 142 A 
beautiful Marble Fountain, where the Water runs continu- 
ally thro’ seveial little Spouts. *747 Wesley Jrnl, Feb. 
(1849) I. 444 They brought an hand-engine, ‘..the constable 
came, seized upon the spout of the engine, and carried it 
off. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist (1824) I. xx, 144 A hollow 
coppei ball, with a long pipe ;..thio ugh this spout it Is to 
be filled with water. Z815 J. Smith Panorama Sci. 4 Art 
II. 1x7 The spout of the pump should be opposite the hori- 
zontal part of the pipe. 1833 Loudon hncycl. Archit. 

§ X020 The situation of the spout or trunk of wood.. for 
supplying water to the cisterns. 1838 Lardner Hand-bk. 
Nat. P/til. xi3, gi is a short tube proceeding from the side 
of the batrel.. .k is the spout of discharge. 
fig, XS92 Timme Ten Eng. Lepers B iij, Some rashe heades 
being Conch®, before they be Canales, that is to say, 
Spoutes, befoie they have filled their Cesterne. x6xx Shaks, 
Wint. T. m. iii. 26 And (gasping to begin some speech) her 
eyes Became two spouts, 1885 Sat. Rev. 3 Jan. 2/r Another 
type of Correspondent there is whose function is to serve 
as spout for this or that Continental statesman, 
f e. A syringe. Obs.~ l 

1546 Phaer Bk. Childr. X ij, Iuyce of purcelane .dryue 
it in wyth a spoute called of the surgions a syrynge. 

+ d, = Spout-hole i, Obs . 

x66x > Lovell Hist, Anim. 4 Min. 197 They have.. sharp 
and little teeth: great eyes. A spout betwixt the eyes. 
x68x Grew Mnseeum 1, 38 He squirts the water out at his 
Nostrils, in the same manner as the Dolphin doth at his 
Spout. 1747 Gentl. Mag. 174/2 His spouts are in his fore- 
head, and not on the hinder part of his head, as in other 
whales. 1774 Goldsm, Nat. Hist. (1824) III. 27 The cacha- 
lot. .with a spout in the neck ; that with a spout in the snout. 

e. Mining. A shoit passage connecting an air- 
head with a gate-road. 

1839 Ure Did Arts 990 Lateral openings, named spouts, 
are led from the air-head gallery into the side of work. 
x833 Ibid (ed. 4) II. 223 A series of 1 spouts ’ or openings 
are driven upwards from the gate-road. 1883 Gresley 
Gloss. Coal-m., Spout, a short underground passage in the 
Thick-coal workings connectingamainroad with an air-head. 

2 . A tubular or lip-like addition to, or projection 
from, a vessel to facilitate the pouring out of 
liquid from it, 

1444 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) II. xox, j laver cumij spoutes 
deaurat, pond, vij unc. et dim. 1391 Sylvester Du Bartas 
1. iv. 278 Mean-while the Skinker, from his starry spout, 
After the Goat, a silver stream pours out. 1630 Bulwbr 
Anthropomet . 1x3 They of Goa., drink out of a Copper-Can 
with a Spout. 1664 Power Exp. Phths. \x. 125 We took a 
Glass-Cruet; with a small Spout, and fill d it with Water, ; 


*755 Johnson, Beak,., the spout of a cup. 1790 Act 
30 Geo. Ill, c. 31 § 3 Spouts to China, Stone, or Eaithen- 
ware Teapots. 1842 Loudon Suburban Hart. 147 The 
larger rose, e, Ss used without the middle piece of the spout. 
1846 Dickens Cricket on Hearth i, The kettle, .carrying its 
handle with an aii of defiance, and cocking its spout pei tly, 
1866 R. M. Ballantyne Shifting Winds i, He., willed to 
screw off the spout of the family tea-pot, . . and . .he did it. 
b. In pigeons : (see quots.). 
x879 < L. Wright Pigeon Keeper 85 Carriers .. are ., 
peculiarly subject to ‘spouts’. Ibid. 231 Spouts.. consist 
of a folded corner in the lower eyelid, through which there 
is a constant gradual drain of fluid. 

3 . A contrivance having the form of a trough or 
box with open ends, by which flour, grain, coals, 
etc., are discharged from, or conveyed to, a recep- 
tacle ; a shoot. 

*557 in Hazl. E. P. P. III. xio The one claike stode at the 
spoute Thereas the meale shoulde come out. 1629 Reg. 
Privy Council Scot. III. 15 [They] hewed doun to the 

? ‘ound the spouttes of the compleaaers said mylne 1677 
arranton Eng, Improv. 136 There must he in each side 
of the Granaries, Three or Four long Tioughs or Spouts fixt 
in the uppermost Loft. 1793 Earl Dundonald Descr. 
Estate Culross 55 Shipping the Coal, from an elevated Coal 
Steath and Spout, instead of by Hand-barrows. 1821 Acc. 
Peculations tn Coal Trade 3 The Coals descending fiom a 
spout into the vessel, i860 Mining Gloss., Newcastle 
Terms 64 Spouts, boxes down which the coals are ran from 
the waggons into the ships. 1884 Tyne Improv. Comm. 
Bye-Laws 29 Pitch.. shall not be boiled., within 40 feet of 
any staith, drop, spout, warehouse or other erection on or 
near to the dock. 

4 . A lift formerly in use in pawnbrokers’ shops, up 
which the articles pawned were taken for storage. 
Also transf., a pawnshop. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xiii. Spout— dear relation— uncle 
Tom. 1835 Gentl. Mag. Oct. 446 Mr. Hull, pawnbroker, , . 
committed suicide, .by hanging himself within his ‘spout 
X8S9 Sala Tw. routed Clock (1861) 286 The half-pence 
rattle, shillings are tested, huge bundles rumble down the 
spout. x866 Howells Venetian Life 108 Instead of many 
pawnbrokers’ shops there is one large municipal spout. 

b. Hence To put (or shove) up the spout, to 
pawn. Up the spout, pawned, pledged; also fig., 
in a bad way, in a hopeless condition, out of the 
question. 

x8xa J. H. Vaux Flash Did. s.v,. To pledge any property 
at a pawnbroker's is termed, .shoving it up the spout. 1848 
Thackeray Van. Fair xxx, Please to put that up tne 
spout, ma'am, with my pins, and rings, and watch and 
chain, and things. 1886 D. C. Murray Cynic Fot tune vii, 
I haven't a suit of clothes fit to go in ; even my wig and 
gown are up the spout together. 

Jig. 1833 Dods Early Lett. (19x0) 33 The fact is, Germany 
is up the spout, and consequently a damper is thiown over 
my hopes for next summer. 1834 Miss Baker Northampt. 
Gloss., ‘ He’s up the spout.' A phrase applied to a person 
in a state of bankruptcy. XB57 Trollope Three Clerks 
xviii, I shall be up the spont altogether if you don’t do 
something to help me. x86<i — Small Ho. at AUingtan 
xxxvi, He was regularly up the spout with accommodation 
hills. 

H. 6. Sc. A razor-fish. 

* 5*5 in Excerpta e Libr. Domicilii Jacobi Quittii (Bann. 
Cl ) 7 Bukes, spouttis, grenbans, podlokis. 17x0 Sibbald 
Hist. Fi/e ss "Die Sheath, or Razor Fish ; our Fishers call 
them Spouts. 1742 Richardson De Foe's Tour Gt, Brit. 
IV. 9 Scollops, and Spouts, are cast up by the Tide in such 
Numbers on the Isles, that the People cannot consume 
them. X793 Statist. Acc. Scot. VII. 343 Lobsters, partens, 
cockles, muscles, and spouts or razor fish. 1806 Neill Tour 
93 Besides.. lasor-fish or spouts, they have abundance of 
what are called ciilleocks and smurlins. 1837 R. Dunn 
Ornith. Orkney 4 Shetl. 8 Razor-fish, commonly called 
spouts. 

6. A waterspout. 

Common in 17th and 18th cent. ; now rare. 

*555 Eden Decades (Atb.) 386 They sawe certeyne stremes 
of water which they caule spoutes faulynge owt of the ayer 
into the sea. 1570 Dee Math, Pref. d iv b, He ought to 
haue expert comecture of Stormes, Tempestes, and Spoutes. 
x6o6 Shaks. Tr, 4 Cr. v. ii 171 The dreadfull spout, Which 
Shipmen doe the Hurricano call. 1698 T. Froger Voy. go 
There we saw two of those pillars of water that arise out of 
the Sea, and which are commonly call'd Spouts. 17x9 Phil, 
Trans. XXX. 1097 A vast breach in the Ground, which was 
made by a Spout, which fell upon Emott-more. X760 Fal- 
coner Did. Marine (1780) s.v. Waterspout, The whnfwinds 
and spouts are not always.. in the day-time- 1819 Keats 
Song of Four Fairies 82 To the torrid spouts and fountains, 
Underneath earth-quaked mountains 1842 Penny Cycl. 
XXII. 382/a Some spouts disappear almost as soon as they 
are formed, and others have been known to continue nearly 
an hour. 

b. A heavy downpour or pelt (of min). 

1648 B. Plantagenet Descr. New Albion Pref. 3 The 
storm grew far more tempestuous with.. terrible gusts and 
spouts, that made the rivers rise, and my friends to hide. 
1692 Ray Disc . ii. ii. (1693) 74 Of great Spouts of Rain., 
that set the whole Countrey in a Flood. 1831 Mayne Reid 
Scalp Hunt. xli. 319 The rain fell, not in drops, but in 
'spouts ’. 

7 . A discharge of water or other liquid, in some 
quantity and with some degree of force, from the 
month of a pipe or similar orifice. 

1300-20 Dunbar Poems xxxiii. 104 He maid a hundreth 
nolt all hawkit Beneth him with a spowt. 2617 Moryson 
Hill, x. 153 With the turning of a cocke, spoutes of water 
rise up in great force. 17x8 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to 
Mrs. Tkistlethwayte x Apr., Marble fountains in the lower 
part of the room, which throw up several spouts of water. 
X793 Smeaton Edystone L, § 3x7 note. This momentary 
Spout of the Edystone may perhaps he best compared with 
the momentary jet of boiling water,. from the Fountain 
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Geisser in Iceland ! *825 Hone Every-day Bk. 1 . 1044 The 
most usual form is a simple opening to throw the jet or spout 
upright. 1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, xxxii. 250 The red 
spout [of blood] gushed forth, and the victim fell foiward. 
1877 Black Green Past, xxxviii, These spouts and jets in- 
creased to a shower. 

treensf. vjjx Encycl. Brit. II. 124/2 The volatile phos- 
phorus continues two hours ; after which the little spout of 
light contracts to the length of a line 01 two. 

b. Spouting power or force, rare. 

«I774Goldsm. Snrv. Exp. Philos (1776! I. 405 _ Thus at 

b, the water had no spout for want of height to drive it; at 

c, the water hath no spout for want of room to descend. 

c. Agric. A spring of water forcing its way up 
through the soil. 

1791 Statist. Acc. Scotl. I. 442 The land abounds with 
boggs and springs, or what husbandmen call spouts. 
1801 Farmer's Mag. Nov. 414 The benefit arising fiom 
draining, whether by carrying away surface-water, or free- 
ing the land from spouts, occasioned by water bursting out 
fiom higher grounds. 1840 J. Bum, Farmer's Conip 96 
When wetness is caused by spouts or springs, rising from 
below, the object is to prevent the water rising to or saturat- 
ing the soil. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm 1 . 505, 4-feet 
drains have completely removed the spouts. 

d. The column of spray thrown into the air by 
a whale in the act of respiration. 

1824 J. 5 *. Cooper Pilot xvii, 'Tis a right whale, . . I saw his 
spout. 1839 T. Beale Nat. Hist. Sperm Whale 42 From the 
extremity of the nose the spout is thiown up. 1850 Scoresby 
Cheever's Whalem. Adv. vi. (1858) 78 Its spout. .flashes up 
from the ocean just like smoke. 1898 F. T. Bullen Cruise 
C#c/irtf<7i?xviii. 217 Weflewafterare treating spouttoleewaid. 

8 . An outpour or rush of water falling from a 
higher to a lower level, esp. in a detached stream ; 
a waterfall or cascade of this kind. 

a 1700 Evelyn Diary 27 Feb. 1644, Before this grotto is a 
long poole into which ran divers spouts of water. 1773 A, 
Burnaby Trav. 29 Coming to a ledge of rocks, which runs 
..cross the river, it divides into two spouts.. .The spout on 
the Virginian side makes three falls. x8o6 Forsyth Beauties 
Scotl. III. 388 The river rushes over the Auchinlilie Lin or 
Spout, a tremendous cataract. 1836 G. Back Arctic Land 
Exped. x. 334 The river, from an imposing width, now 
gradually contiacted to about fifty yards. ■ . In the language 
of voyageurs , this form is denominated a spout. 1879 
Stevenson Trav Cevennes (1886) 126 A streamlet made a 
little spout over some stones to serve me for a water-tap. 
b. A similar fall of earth or rock. 

1883 Stevenson Silverado Sq. 234 The gieat spout of 
broken minetal, which had damned the canyon up. 1883 
— Treas. Isl. xv, From the side of the hill.. a spout of 
gravel was dislodged. 

9. a. slang. (See quot.) 

*787 Grose Prov. Gloss. s.v., He is in great spout, he is in 
high spirits. 1888 in Berkshire Gloss. 153. 

b. A recitation or declamation, rare ~ 1 . 

183a Hood Stage-Struck Hero 59 If one should just break 
out. Perchance, into a little spout, A stick about the skull is. 
XO. A spurt ; a sudden dart 
1787 Burns Petit. Bruar Water ii, If, in their random, 
wanton spouts, They near the margin stray ; . . They're left .. 
In gasping death to wallow. 

III. 11. attrib. and Comb., as spout-kind , -like 
adj. ; spout-Goals, coals loaded from a spout; 
spout-onp, + ( a ) a cup with a spout ; (b) the upper 
end of a rain-spout ; spout-fish, a mollusc wnich 
spouts or squirts out water, esp. a razor-fish; 
spout-head, (a) a rose on a watering-can; (b) a 
spring or fountain; spout-mouth, (a) a mouth 
resembling the spout of a vessel; (b) Mining 
(see quot.); spout-mouthed a., having a mouth 
shaped like a spout; + spout-pen (see quot.); 
+ spout-pitcher, a pitcher with a spout ; spout- 
plane (see quot); + spout-pot, a pot with a 
spout ; spout-road, Mining (see quot); spout- 
shell, Zool. (see quots.); spout-vessel, a coal- 
boat loaded by means of a spout; Bpout-well, 
a well fiom which the water issues by a spout; 
spout-whale [cf. older Flem. spuyt-wal], a 
spouting whale. 

*8ax Acc. Peculat. in Coal Trade 5 Certificates . .whereby 
he may see which are *spout or keel coals. 170a Lona. 
Gas. No 3806/8 An old fashioned *Spout Cup mark’d E.L. 
1864 Atkinson Stanton Grattge ri A starling built its 
nest in one of the spout-cups to the eaves-gutters of our 
house., 1803 Bahry Orkney 287 The Razor, . . or, as we 
name it, the *spout-fish, is also found in sandy places. *893 
Stand. Diet., Spout-fish , a bivalve that squirts water from 
its siphons, as the soft clam. 1904 E. Rickert Reaper 269 
The Spanish treasure-ship.. poured her silver among the 
tang and spout-fish. 1733 W, Ellis Chiltem $■ Vale 
Farm. 359 Pouring it through the streaming Holes of the 
*spout Head. 1818 Keats Endym. 11. 89 As if, athirst with 
so much toil, ’twould sip The crystal spout-head. 1699 
Evelyn Diary 26 Mar. , A lai ger [whale] of the *Spout kind, 
was killed there 40 years ago. *829 Hood in The Gem 
182 That damsel thrusting out a pair of pouting lips, still 
more *spout-hke, at a rusty ribbon. 1873 Huxley & Martin 
Pract. Biol, xi. 109 A short open spout-uke tube. 1838 Car- 
lyle in Froude Life in. Loud, (1884) I.' 133 Radical Grote 
. a man with stiait upper lip, large chin, and open mouth 
*(spout mouth). 1886 J, Barrowman Sc. Mining Terms 63 
Spout-mouth , a place on a level road where the material 
from a spout road is filled into the hutches, c 1711 Petiver 
Gazophyl vn. lxi, *Spout-mouth’d Condore Button-shell, 
1891 Meredith One of our Cong, xiv. We have., our spout- 
mouthed young man, our eminently silly woman. 1713 PETr- 
ver Aguat. Anim. Amboinse Tab. xiii, Strombns tuber osus 
..Knobbed *Spout-pen. 1648 Hexham «, Eett Bespruyt- 
krttycke, a Sprinkling, or a *Spout-picher for gardens. 1873 
Knight Diet. Meek. 2288/2 * Spout-plant, a round-soled 


plane used in hollowing out stuff for spouting and troughs. 
1608 Willet Hexapla in Exod. 590 Vessels to powre in 
wine with, like vnto our *spout pots. 163X in Wills Doctors 
Comm. (Camden) 93 The deepe silver bason, the spout pott 
and maudlyn cupp of silver. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsle 
Wcrd-bk. 404 *Spout-road, same as Cungit [=‘a road in 
a mine driven out of the main road for the convenience 
of drawing the coals ’]. 1886 J. Barrowman Sc. Mining 
Terms 63 Spout-road,,, b. road so steep that the mineral 
slides down of itself to a level. 186* P. P. Carpenter in 
Rep. Smithsonian Instit. i860 198 Family Aporrhaidae. 
(*Spout Shells.) 1881 Cassell's Nat. Hist . V. 209 The genus 
Aporrhais, or the ‘ Spout-shell is ashell with an elongated 
spire. 1821 Acc. Peculations in Coal Trade 3 This is the 
reason why a *spout vessel is preferred to a keel ship. 1875 
W. M c Ilwraith Guide Wigtownshire 118 The spring of 
water.. has been diverted into tiles, and forms a *spout- 
well. 1701 Brand Descr. Orkney , etc. iv. (1703) 48 There 
aie likewise a great number of little Whales, ..which they 
call *spout-Whales or Pellacks. 

Spout (spaut), v. Also 5 -6 spoute, 5-7 spowt. 
[ME. spouten, corresponding to MDu. spouten 
(< spoyteii ), older Flem. spuyten , Da. spuiten( WFris. 
spuitsje), NFris. spate, spiitji , spjiite, MSwed. and 
Swed. dial, sputa : cf. Spout so. (whence^ senses 
7 and 8 ). The stem spilt- appears also in ON. 
and IoeL spyta (Norw, dial, spyte) to spit.] 

1. intr. I. To discharge a liquid or other sub- 
stance in a copious jet or stream ; to gush with 
water, blood, etc. Also const, with. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 8196 When jjey [the 
dragons] hadde longe to-gyder smyten, Spatled, spouted 
Iv.r. spouted sperkes],_ belewed, & byten. c 1460 J. Russell 
Bk. Nurture ag3 With youre mouthe ye yse now]>er to 
squyrt nor spout. 1603 Shaks. Lear m. ii 2 Blow You 
Cataiacts, and Hyrricano’s, spout, Till you haue drench’d 
our Steeples, drown the Cockes. 1643 Milton Tetrach, Wks. 
1831 IV. 242 Is it now at last obscurely drawn forth, only 
to cure a scratch, and leave the main wound spouting? 1718 
Pope Iliad xvt. 383 His arm falls spouting on the dust 
below. 1726 Leoni Alberti's Archit. I. 15/1 Coverings 
should be so disposed.. that one may not spout upon the 
other. cx8ra Moore ‘ Why is a Pump f ’ 4 A pump.. up 
and down its awkward arm doth sway, And coolly spout and 
spout and spout away. 1841 Whittier St. John 80 While 
the walls of thy castle Yet spouted with flame. 1848 
Thackeray Van. Fair lxiii. There aie some huge allegor- 
ical waterworks still, which spout and froth stupendously 
upon fite days. 

b. spec. Of a whale : To throw op spray in the 
act of respiration; to blow. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 223 When the seamen see a 
whale spout. 1840 R. H. Dana Be/. Mastxdm, Hesheered 
off, and spouted at a good distance. 1861 Holland Less, 
in Life x. 139 When the whales ceased spouting, the earth 
took up the business. 

o. To emit a morbid discharge. (Cf. Spout 
sb. 2 b.) 

1879 L. Wright Pigeon. Keeper 104 There are eye- wattles 
thatdevelop quickly, as in Carriers, though they are apt to 
1 spout ’ at a later date. 

2. Of liquids : To issue with some force and in 
some quantity from a narrow orifice; to spurt 
copiously. 

1300-20 Dunbar Poems lxiii. 86, I man . .lat the venim 
ische all out, — Be war, anone, for it will spout. 1382 Stany- 
hurst AEneis ill, (Arb.) po Thee goare blood spowteth of 
eeche syde, And swyms in the thrashold. 1608 Middleton 
Trick to catch Old One iv. v, One cup more. ..Is the sack 
spouting 7 x66a J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. A mb. igi At its 
breaking out of the Earth it spouts higher than the Sea 
it self. 1748 Anson’s Voy. u. i. 123 If they are deeply 
wounded in a dozen places, there will instantly gush out as 
many fountains of blood, spouting to a considerable distance. 
a *774 Goldsm. Sum. Exp. Philos. (1776) I. 405 It will not 
spout at all, but drivel down the side of the vessel. x8oo 
Vince Hydrost. i. (1806) 6 Whether the fluid spouts down- 
wards, horizontally, upwards, or in any direction. *874 
T. Taylor Letc. Sq. xi. 273 A handsome basin . . was planned 
for a jet d’eau, which., never spouted, 
b. With out or up. 

1687 A Lovell tr. Thev end's Trav. 11. 18 There is a 
Pipe, that throws up a great deal of Water.. with so much 
force that it spouts up almost as high as the Dome. 1722-7 
Boycr Diet. Royal 1. s.v. Rejaillir , A Fountain that spouts 
or spurts out, or up. *803 Imison's Sci. <$■ Art I. 232 If a 
hole be made in the side of a vessel, the water will spout 
out [horizontally], X885 Rider Haggard K. Solomon's Mines 
iii, A ribbon of white surf, which spouts up in pillars of foam. 
O. To spring, bound. Now dial, 
e X650 in Percy's Fol. MS. (1867) I. 374 He spowted for- 
ward as he had beene a deere, till he was passed out of her 
sight. 1819- in Eng. Dial. Diet. 

3 .Jig. To engage in declamation or recitation; 
to make a speech or speeches, esp. at great length 
or without much matter. 

In J. Heywood Sp. $■ Flie (1336) xxxix, 4, and R. Wilson 
Coblers Prophesie (1394) Bab, spout is used by ignorant 
speakers in place of spate or dispute. 

*736 Gentl. Mag. XXVI, 36 A paltry, scribbling fool— to 
leave me out — He’ll say perhaps— he thought I could not 
spout. *780 Mme. D'Arblay Diary May, I used to hear 
him spouting by the hour together. *787 Ibid. 15 Aug., 
He began to spout, and act, and rattle away, with all ms 
might. 1806 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life xv. Introd., 
What are you at now?.. spouting to yourself like a mad 
stroller. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. il iv. iv, The far-sound- 
ing Street-orators cease, or spout milder. *878 E. Jenkins 
Haverholme 25 A practical man, spouting in the House 
about our national obligations to liberty, 

II. trans. 4. To discharge, cast out, or pour 
forth (water, etc.) in a stream of some force and 
volume. 


13.. [see x], C1440 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 1097 A condit coold 
into hit bringe aboute, Make pi pis watir warm inward to 
spoute. CX440 Alph. Tales 416 He consydurd J>e depenes 
of Jais pytt, & he saw {>er-in ane vglie dragon spowtand 
fyre. 1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvni. 79 A dragon.. 
Havyng thre hedes diveis in fygure, Whych in a bathe.. 
Spouted the water. *543 Traheron Vigo's Chirttrg. hi. 
i. x. 100 Let thys decoction be spouted into the wounde. . 
wyth a syrynge 1399 Dallam in Early Voy. Levant 
(Hakluyt Soc.) xr We saw 2 or 3 greate monstrus fishis or 
whales, the which did spoute water up into the eayeie. 
1633 Heywood Hierarchy 1. 6 From the dry stones he can 
water spout. CX643 HowrLL Lett. (1630) II. 25 She took a 
monthfull of claret, and spouted it into the poope of the 
hollow biid. 1739 R. Bull tr. Dedekitfius’ Grobianus 
248 b, The Parish Engine spouts excessive Streams To 
quench the Blaze. 1835 Hawthorne Tales Sk. (1879) 75 
It was composed of laige logs,.. blazing fiercely, spouting 
showers of sparks into the darkness. 1870 Bryant Iliad iv. 

I . 126 The sutge Tosses on high and spouts its foam afar. 
fig. *368 T. Howell Arb. Awitie (1879 ) 51 So where 

tnou thoughtst to spoute thy spite, thou hast hir brought 
to biisse. *599 Nashe Lenten Stujfe Wks. (Grosart) V. 232 
Neuer since 1 spouted incke, was Iof woorse aptitude [etc.]. 
167* Barrow Duty <j- Reward Charity 12 The good Man 
doth not plant his bounty in one small hole, or spout it on 
one narrow spot. 1833 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxix. (1856) 
359 A group of narwhals, imprisoned by the congelation,. . 
spouted their release. 1839 Meredith R. Feverel xi, Each 
one. .laughed, and looked shocked afterwards, or looked 
shocked, and then spouted laughter, 
b. With out. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. cxii. (Bodl. MSO, ?if 
a man is vnder water with oile in his mouJ>e & spowte|> oute 
be oile [etc.]. 1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 44 
Sche into the mane sey spoutis out thir v. fludes. 2667 
Milton P. L. vtt. 4x6 Leviathan.. at his Gilles Draws in, 
and at his Trunck spouts out a Sea. 1756-7 tr. Keyslefs 
Trav. (1760) IV. 454 He observed two large holes.., 'Which 
he imagines to have been the apertures through which the 
fish spouted out the water. 1839 Darwin Voy. Nat. xv. 336 
The volcano of Osorno was spouting out volumes of smoke. 
fig. 1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. II. 401 
Nouther left thair wod..barbaritie, quhil out tha spoutit it 
vpon the Carmelitis, dominicams, and Franciseanis. 1820 
Hazuit Table-T. Ser. 11. i. (1869) 4 Spouting out torrents 
of puddled politics from his mouth. 

0. With tip. 

c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 487 Who kepte Ionas 
In the fissbes mawe Til he was spouted vp at Nynyuee? 
a 1700 Evelyn Diary 5 May 1645, In one of these.. is an 
Atlas spouting up the streame to a very great height. 1796 
T. Twining Trav. India, etc. (1894) 17, I distinctly saw 
and heard these fish spout up the sea to the height of several 
feet. *837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. v. vi, By a mixture_ of 
phosphorus and oil-of-turpentine spouted up through forcing 
pumps. 

5. To wet or drench, by a stream of liquid. 

*373 Turberv. Faulconrie 269 The bathing or spowting 
hir with water is a meane to make the powder to frette 
awaye, and containe the hawkes feathers. *886 C. Scott 
Sheep-t 'arming 135 After draining for a short time, they are 
passed down snoots to the men at the spouts, where, .they 
are well spouted. 

6 . To utter readily or volubly ; to talk (a lan- 
guage); to declaim or recite. 

*6xa BeauM. & Fl. Coxcomb iv. i, And can you these 
tongues perfectly? .. Pray spout some French, *627 W. 
Hawkins Apollo Shroving 1. i. 7 I’de rather spinne at home, 
then heare these Barbarians spout Latine. 1667 Dryden 
Sir Martin Mar-all iv. i, I hope I am old enough to spout 
English with you, sir ? 1771 Mme. D Arblay Early Diary 
(1889) 1 . 128 Dr. King has been with me all the afternoon, 
amusing himself with spouting Shakespeare, Pope, and 
others. 1784 Cowper Tiroc. 327 His skill.. In bilking 
tavern bills, and spouting plays. 1808 Scott in Lockhart 
(1837) I. i. 35 , 1 spouted the speech of Galgacus at the public 
examination. 1832 Jerdan Autobiog. I, xix. 144 Doing 
nothing but teach the wife of his lodging-house host to 
spout tragedy. 1889 Ruskin Prseterita III. 57, I heard 
Macaulay spout the first chapter of Isaiah. 

7. [f. Spout i£.] slang. To pawn. 

x8xx Lexicon Balatronicum , Spouted, pawned. *812 

J. H. Vaux Flash Did. s.v., To pledge any property at a 
pawnbroker’s is termed spouting it. *830 Thackeray 
Pendenms lxi, He wouldn’t spout the fendeis and fire-irons 
—he ain’t so bad as that. *86* Hughes Tom Brown at 
Oxf. xxiv, The dons are going to spout the college plate. 

8 . To fit or furnish with spouts. 

*833 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 8) II. 268/2 To have the eaves of 
the whole building spouted. *894 Westm. Gaz. 22 Jan. 6/3 
Why should they not have houses properly built, properly 
spouted and roofed to keep out the wet. 

Spou'tage. rare *" 1 . [f. Spout sb. 1 .] Pro- 
vision of spouts. 

x6xa Sturtevant Metallica 93 Spouteage may more con- 
ueniently be made of pipes, brought downe within the 
middest of the Birch walls. 

Spoirted, (ppl.) a. [f. Spout sb. and v.~] 

1. Discharged in a spout or stream. 

1833 Tennyson Pal. A rt vii, A row Of cloisters. .Echoing 
all night to that sonorous flow Of spouted fountain-floods. 
1867 Morris Jason, viii. 102 So to the cage he came, Whose 
bars now glowed red hot with spouted flame. 

2. Provided with a spout or spouts. 

184* Florist's JrnL II. 34 Use a spouted pot on all 
necessary occasions. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. *07/2 
Small, well-shedded and spouted (troughed) fold-yards. 
19x2 Oxf. Excav. Nubia (Exhib. Guide) 9 A great number 
of shallow cups, spouted vases for oil, saucepans and jugs. 
Spoutev (spau'tai). [f. Spout 

1. fa. = Spout-hole i. Obs.— 1 

x6aa R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 75 The Indian., 
thrusteth in a logg into one of his spowters, and . .knocketh 
it in so fast that by no means the wnale can get it out. 

b. A spouting whale. 
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*830 N. S. Wheaton Jrnl. 519 In a calm, to-day, we had 
a number of whales, and the whole tribe of spouters about 
the vessel, 184s Encycl. Metro p, VII. 344/1 The Spouters 
are mostly characterized by width, flatness, shallowness, 
and equal extent of the jaws. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word • 
bk. 645 Stouter, a whaling term for a South Sea whale, 
c. A whaling-vessel. Also Comb. 

1840 R. H. Dana Be/. Mast v, The ‘spouter 1 , as the 
sailors call a whaleman, had sent up his main top-gallant 
mast and set the sail. Ibid, xxv, When we got on Doatd, 
we found everything to correspond— spouter fashion. 1901 
F. T. Bullen Sack of Shakings 208 I’ve been fishing now 
a good many years in Yankee spouters. 

2. + a. A leciter or amateur actor. Obs. 
c 1760 (title), The Spouter's Companion ; or Theatrical Re- 
membrancer, containing.. Prologues and Epilogues [etc.]. 
1779 Mirror No. 54 P 14 People maybe spouters without 
culture; but laborious education alone can make perfect 
actors. 1788 Grose Diet. Vulgar T. (ed. 2), Spouters Club , 
a meeting of apprentices and mechanics to rehearse different 
characters in plays. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias x. x. (Rtldg.) 372 
The major-domo, a great spouter, undeitook to train me 
for the stage. 

b. A fluent or voluble declaitner or speaker. 

178a V. Knox Ess. clii. (1819) III. 170 The judicious 
observer.. despises him.. as the mere rival of the noisy 
spouters at the Forum. 1809 T. Pickering in M, Cutler s 
Life , etc. (1888) II. 317 The other spouters, implicitly con- 
fiding in their leaders, are but parrots repeating the notes 
proceeding from the palace. *850 Thackeray Pendennis 
xl, Foker. .voted Erith a prig and a dullard, . . the dreariest of 

J hilanthropic spoutei s. 1884 Spurgeon in Sword 4- Trowel 
une 262 There's no stopping these foaming spouters — they 
must just run themselves dry. 

8 . a. One who. or that which, spouts out some- 
thing. 

1796 Lamb in Final Mem. (1848) I. i. 201 These mighty 
spouters out of panegyric waters have, .scattered their 
spray even upon me. 

b. A spouting oil-well. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 13 Oct. 6/1 How long Tagieff’s 
‘spouter’ will last, and what its ultimate yield will be, will 
depend upon circumstances. 1901 Daily Chron. 31 May 
7/1 There have been some honest companies.., and these 
have worked to pay dividends by securing a spouter. 

4. pi. Coals loaded from a spout. 

1821 Ace. Peculat. Coal Trade 3 Coal merchants.. are 
always anxious to purchase spouters, as the coals are of a 
larger quality. 

Spont-hole. [f. Spout ».] 

1. The blow-hole or spiracle of a whale or other 
cetacean. 

1694 Narborough Voy. n. 126 He hath a Spouthole on 
his Head.. like a Whale. 1723 Phil. Trans. XXXIII. 261 
Their Way of Breathing is by two Spout-Holes in the Top 
of the Head. 1770 Ibid. LX. 322 The spout-hole . . appeared 
to be provided with a sphincter. 1840 F. D. Bennett Harr. 
Whaling Voy. II. 131 One of this species, .expanded its 
spout-hole, and produced a sucking sound on inspiration. 
1845 J. Coultcr Adv. in Pacific ii. 12 Whales of evety kind 
blowing the water from their spout-holes. 

2. A natural opening in rocks through which the 
sea spouts. 

1849 Dana Geol. 272 Some of the spout-holes of Koloa are 
unusually j^rand. 

3. Mining. A short siding or narrow heading. 

1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-m. 232. 

SpOU'tiuess. rare. [f. Spouty a.] Ten- 
dency to discharge water. 

1808 J. Robertson Agric. Inverness 26 The extent of 
spouty land., must be veryconsiderable { and this spoutiness 
.. demonstrates the great extent of till in the county of 
Inverness. 

Spou ting, sb. [f. Spout jA] Roof-spouts 
collectively ; material for these. 

1873 Knight Diet. Mech. 2288/2 Hollowing out stuff for 
spouting and troughs. 1883 Law Times 23 May 63/1 It was 
necessary to put up a ladder to the roof for the purpose of 
priming some spouting. *894 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. June 
288 The spoutings of the farm buildings contribute a gieat 
deal to the contents of all such ponds. 

Spou ting, vbl. sb. [f. Spout ».] 

1. The action of issuing or discharging in a spout 
or stream. 

*611 Cotgr., Soiirgeon, . . the rising, boyling, or spouting 
vp of water in a spring. 1663 Glanvill Def. Van. Dogm. 
34 No more difficulty in this Hypothesis, then in the direct 
spouting of water out of a pipe. 1796 T. Twining Trav. 
India , etc. (1894) 17 , 1 had once considered the spouting of 
whales as a fabulous exageration. 1839 Beale Sperm Whale 
(ed. 2) 44 At the termination of this breathing time, or as 
whalers say, when he has his ‘ spoutings out the head sinks 
slowly.^ 1889 Nature 21 Mar. 482 The waste occasioned by 
‘ spouting ’ [of oil-wells] is at times enormous, 
b. attrib., as spouting -canal, -hole, - tube . 

1835-6 Todds Cycl. Anat. I, 381/1 The orifice of the 
spouting hole.. is situated towards the summit of the head. 
(840 F. D. Bennett Narr. Whaling Voy. II. 15% The spout- 
mg-canal [in the whale] may perform both the offices attri- 
buted to it. 1845 Encycl. Metrop. VII. 344/1 The Gangetic 
Dolphin is remarkable for. .a roof over the spouting appa- 
ratus. Ibid., The passage of the spouting tube. 

2. Declamation or recitation; speech-making, 
speechifying. 

1788 Grose Diet. Vtdg. T, (ed. 2), Spouting, theatrical 
declamation. 1805 M. Cutler in Life, etc. (r888) II. 185 
There was much spouting, and some handsome speaking. 
1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xxxiv, To be freed ..from the 
dreaiy spouting of the Reverend Bartholomew Irons. 1893 
Vizetelly Glances Back I. xvii. 327 Spouting was a positive 
passion with Hannay. 

attrib. x8oa Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I. xiv, no 
The spouting action of a player. 1814. Jane Austen Mans/. 
Par}t xiii, For anything of the acting, spouting, reciting 


kind, I think he has always a decided taste. 1884 E. Yates 
Recoil, iii, ‘ The Lays of Ancient Rome * had been favourite 
spouting-pieces at Higbgate. 

b. Spouting club (or society), a society meeting 
for the purpose of practising recitation, declama- 
tion, or oratory. 

1736 A. Murphy Apprentice 1. i, A Spouting-Club, 
friend Gargle ! — What’s a Spouting-Club? Ibid, 11. i, The 
Spouting-Club, .. the Members. .roaring out Bravo. 1781 
V. Knox Lib. Educ. § 20 Neither is it desirable, that he 
should acquire that love, .of declaiming, whiph may intro- 
duce him to spouting clubs, or disputing societies. 1806 H. 
Siddons Maid, Wife # Widow II. 146 He was a great 
orator at the spouting societies. 1850 Thackeray Pendennis 
lxii, Many a Spouting-Club orator would turn the Bishops 
out of the House of Lords to-morrow. 

Spou ting, ppl. a. [f. Spout ».] 

1. Issuing in a spout or stream. 

x6ox Holland Pliny I. gi The same is shadowie, full of 
woods, and watered with veines of spouting Springs. 1697 
Drvddn AEneid 111. 822 With spouting blood the purple 
pavement swims. 1712 J. Tames ti. Le Blond's Gardening 
202 That is called spouting Water, which . . forms single J ets, 
Sheafs, Bubblings of Water, Sic. 1720 Pope Iliad xxi. 
184 One [lance] raz'd Achilles' hand ; the spouting blood 
Spun foitb. *839 tr. Lamartine's Trav. 127/1 Guards ate 
placed . .to waten over the safety of the khan ;. .fountains of 
spouting water keep it always cool. 

2. Discharging liquid in a copious stream. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes Quix. 1. 3 That othei Knight 
. ., whom I call the Knight of the high Scurrado,or Spouting 
Pestle. 1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Comp}. Gard. II. 3, 
I will say in another place, what Water is in the Pipes of 
spouting Fountains. 1780 tr. Von Troil's Iceland 236 At 
Geyser is the largest of all the spouting.spiings in Iceland. 
*896 Kipling Seven Seas 23 The wreck that lies on the spout- 
ing reef Where the ghastly blue-lights flare. 

b. spec. Of whales : Throwing up spray iu the 
act of respiration ; blowing. 

1648 Hexham ii, Ecu Spuyt-wal, a Spouting whale. x668 
Charleton Onomast . 167 Balsena Physeter , . . the pulling, 
or spouting Whale. 1835-6 Todd's Cycl, Anat. I. 576/1 
The Spouting Whales always feed upon living food. 1843 
Penny Cycl. XXVII. 287/2 The Zoophagous or Spouting 
Cetaceans. 1843 Encycl. Metro p. VII. 339/2 The Spouting 
Family, which includes the Forpesse-like and Whale-like 
Tribes. 

3. Given to speech-making; declamatory. 

X796 Reynolds Fortune's Fool iv. i, In the garret is a 
spouting author. 1889 John Bull 2 Mar. X40 The spouting 
agitator whose speeches have incited to these criminal deeds. 

Spou tless, a. [f. Spout r£.] Destitute or 
deprived of a spout. 

1784 Cowpcr Task iv. 776 There the pitcher stands A frag- 
ment, and the spoutless tea-pot there. 1824 Black w. Mag. 
XV. 132 An old squat spoutless china tea-pot. 1837 Geo. 
Eliot Ess. (1884) 73 The spoutless tea-pot holding a bit of 
mignonette. *897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 209 These 
utensils aie spoutless and round. 

Spouty, a. [f. Spout ».] Given to spouting 
or discharging water. 

1703 Earl Haddington Forest Trees (1765) 6, 1 . .find it 
thiive in rich, poor, middling, heathy, gravelly, spouty, 
clay and mossy ground. 1708 Phil. Trans. XXVI. 62 The 
place was cover'd with a Scurf of wet spouty Earth about 
a Foot thick. 1746 Rep. Conduct Sir J. Cope 139 A Column 
of them in Disorder were coming along westwards under 
a ‘spouty’ bank. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm I. 503, 
I have frequently made lines of drains across the spouty 
sloping faces of fields. 1892 Blackw, Mag. Oct. 472/2 Oak 
would loot itself firmly in the valleys,.. alder in swamps 
and spouty land. 

t Spowe. Obs. [Of Scand. origin : cf. Icel. 
spii, Norw. spoe, spue, Da. spove, Sw. spof.J A 
curlew or whimbrel. 

1319 in Archaeol. (1834) XXV. 422 Item..iij Plovers, iij 
Spowes, & iij Stynts. Ibid. 426 Item iii Spowes of Gist. 
15x6 T. L’Estrangd Househ. Exp. (Addit. MS. 27448) fol. 
38 b, Item, a spowe, a radshanke, and a snype, ij d. Ibid., 
viij redshancks viij d, vii spowes x d. 

IlSpoye. Obs. rare. [ad. MFlem. spoye: see 
Spay sb . J A sluice or water-gate. 
xs*8 Lett, ff Pap. Hen. VIII ( 1872) IV. 11. 2231 Whetfot 
. . ryvers and spoyes must be made [at Calais]. Ibid,, Eight 
gotes or spoyes of stone. 

t Spoyl, obs. variant of Spile sb; 2 

1782 Crevecocur Lett. 196 Employ themselves., either in 
making bungs or spoyls for their oil casks. 

Spoyl(e, Spoyll, obs. forms of Spoil sb. and v. 1 
Spoylle, variant of Spoil v. 2 Obs. 

Sprack (sprtek), a. Chiefly dial. Also spraefc. 
[Of obscure origin : current mainly in west mid- 
land and south-western counties. Cf. Spbackly 
adv. and Spbag a .] Brisk, active ; alert, smart ; 
in good health and spirits. 

1747 Aston Sitppl. Cibber's Lives 13 Mr. Dogget was a 
little, lively, spract Man. 1785 Sarah Fielding Ophelia n. 
vi, He will be., glad to hear you set out.. so hoddy and 
sprack I 28x7 Lady Granville Lett. (1894) I. 92 She will 
not shrink from so sprack an adviser. Ibid, xxi She gives 
life to society, and everything is more sprack. 1856 Miss 
Mulock J. Halifax vii, He observed that ‘master looked 
sprack agin ’. 1880 Freeman in W. R. W. Stephens Life 
(x8gs) II. 193, 1 am getting mighty sprack, and live as it 
were with clenched fists, 

Hence Spra'ckish. a. 

x88a Mrs. Nathan Langreaik 1 . 31* Your Ladyship looks 
quite sprackish this evening ! 

Spraok-barley, obs. variant of Spbat-babley. 1 
Spra’ckle, v. Sc. Also 9 spraiekle. [Of 
obscure origin : forms with ch are frequent in later 
use.} inir. To clamber. 


X786 Burns Dining w. Ld. Daeri, Sae far I sprackled up 
the brae, I dinner’d wi’ a Lord. 1822 Scott Nigel xxxi, Wad 
ye have naebody spraiekle up the brae but yoursell, Geordie ? 

Spra ckly, adv. rare. [Cf. Sprack: a.] Actively, 
smartly. 

1393 Langl. P, PI. C. xxi. 10 Sprakliche [B. xvm. 13 
ipakfic 


spakltcbe] he lokede, As is Jje kynde of a knyght j>at come(j 
to be doubed. 1863 Barnes Poems Dorset Dial. 3id Ser. 35 
Two sleek-heair'd meares do sprackly pull My waggon vull. 


Sprad, obs. pa. pple. of Spread v. 

Spra ddle, ». Now chiefly dial. [? f. sprad, 
pa. pple. of Spread ®.] intr. To sprawl, lienee 
Spra'ddling ppl. a. 

1632 Quarles Div, Fancies 1. iv, O 1 what a lavishment 
’t had beene. .To see thy busie Fingers cloathe and wrappe 
His spradling Limbs in thyindulgent Lappe ! 1864 Black- 
more Clara Vaughan (1872) 76 So those two were allowed 
to spraddle on the floor. 1889 Temple Bar LXXXV. 2 
About the floor .spraddled forms of deal. 

Sprag 1 , sb. 1 Now dial. [Of obscure origin : cf. 
Sw. dial, sprag, spragg{e in the same sense.] A 
slip ; a twig or spray. 

1676 Newton Corr. (1850) 260 We desire graffs rather then 
sprags. i8j9«j P. H. Emerson Birds Norfolk 81 He alights 
on tne familiar old hawthorn ‘sprag’, as the fenmen call a 
spray. 

Sprag, sb. 2 [Of obscure origin.] 

+1. A lively young fellow. Obs. 

1706 E. Ward Wooden World Diss. (1708) 32 He’ll often 
tell ye what a Sprag he was in the Days of Yore. 

2. a. A young salmon. 

1790 Grose Prov. Gloss, (ed. 2) Suppl., Sprag, a young 
salmon. 1882 Day Fishes Gt. Brit. II. 68 Salmon ;. . from one 
to two years old . .it is known as . . sprag. .(Northumberland), 
b. A young cod. 

1875 F. T. Bucicland Log-Bk. 92 These spiags are a dis- 
tinct species of Cod. 1886 Field 23 Jan. 106/3 5 pmgs (half- 
grown cod), 2s.6d. to 3s. each. 

Sprag, sbP [Of obscure origin.] 

1. Mining. A prop used to support the coal or 
roof during the working of a seam. 

1841 Hartshorne Salop. Ant. Gloss., Sprags, ‘uprights,’ 
or pieces of wood placed uptight against the sides of a coal 
pit, to support the 1 lids 1862 Chambers's Jrnl. Apr. 216 
They are particularly enjoined. .to suppoit the roof., with 
props or sprags of larch or other wood. 1881 B'Jtam Daily 
Post 16 Feb. 7/2 The provision of the Mines Inspection Act, 
which requires that sprags in the workings shall be placed 
not farther than 5 ft. from each other. 

2. A stout piece of wood used to check the revo- 
lution of a wheel (or roller), usually by inserting 
it between two of the spokes. 

Also U.S., a lod or bar which can be dropped so as to 
prevent a vehicle fiom running backwards. 

1878 F. S. Williams Midi. Railw. 524 Having aimed 
themselves with a piece of timber called a ‘sprag’ lobe 
used if required as a bialte, they set off. x88 6 Pall MallG. 
13 Sept., Sprags and other articles weie thrown under the 
wheels without effect. 1890 ‘ R. Boldkcwood 1 Miner's 
Right iii, A ‘sprag being a stout piece of hard wood, was 
inseited between the rope and the iron roller on which the 
rope ran. 

Sprag, a. rare. [app. a mispronunciation of 
Sprack a.] Smart, clever. 

The Shakspere passage is the source of Jater instances, 
and has app. led to the insertion of the form in some dialect 


1398 Shaks. Merry W. iv. !. 84 M. Pag. He is a better 
scholler then I thought he was. Eu. He is a good sprag- 
memory. x8xo Lamb Lett. (1888) I. 263 But the epitaphs 
were trim, and sprag, and patent. 1830 Scott Let. in 
Lockhart (1838) VII. 229 , 1 had, being, as Sir Hugh Evans 
says, a fine sprag boy, a shrewd idea that his magnetism 
was alL humbug. 

Sprag, v. [f. Sprag ,&5.3] 

1. irons. To prop up or sustain (esp. coal in a 
mine) with a sprag or sprags. 

2841 Hartshorne Salop. Ant. Gloss., Sprag, to support 
or prop up any thing that inclines. 1865 Even, Stand. 
7 Feb., Several of the men as well as deceased neglected to 
sprag or spera their work. 1890 Daily Ncivs 31 May 6/7 
As an effect of an overhanging piece of coal not being 
‘spragged ’, it might have fallen upon the defendant 
absol. 1894 Times 1 Mar. 10/2 Joseph Critchley said that 
there was plenty of timber for the men to have spragged if 
they thought proper. 

2. To check or stop (a wheel) by inserting a sprag. 

1878 F. S. Williams Midi. Railw. 325 Mr. Woqdiwin.. 

seized the plank . . and tried to sprag the wheel with it. 1892 
Pall Mall G. 16 Mar, 5/2 The wheels were ‘spragged ’, to 
prevent the men being lowered too rapidly. 
fig. 1887 Carlisle Jrnl. 6 Dec. 3/3 The Tories.. gave a 
Hares ana Rabbits Bill, and then spragged the trap that 
was to catch the vermin. 

Hence Spra’gging vbl. sb , ; Spra’gger. 

X865 Pall MallG. 2 6 Sept. 7/3 Nearly fifty per cent of 
the lives lost.. proceeded from falls of roof.., a large pro- 
portion of which might have been avoided by a more., 
methodical system of ‘propping’ and , ‘spragging ’. x88x 
Instr.Census Clerks (1883) 84 Ironstone Miner. . . Token Lad. 
Pick Carrier. Spragger. 1884 TimesZ Jan. 2/6 A ‘spiagger’ 
is to be found on all mineral railways and tramways, bis 
business being to ‘sprag ’ the wheels when going down an 
incline. 

Spraich. Sc. Now rare or Obs. Also 0 
spreich, 6-p apraehe, 6 sprauoh. [Imitative.] 
A scream or outcry. 

1313 Douglas AEueid xi. i, 82 With hair down schaik, 
and petuus spraichis and cryis, 1533 Bellenden Livy in. 
xviii. (S.T.S.) II. 16 Cryand with lamentabill spraichis. 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 186 A spraich 
ryses from the nerrest, monie of the Scottis, .spur with speid 
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that iniure to reuenge. 1605 in Pitcairn Cnm. Trials 
II. 463 Heiring bir and hir said servand gif J>e sprache 
and cry. 

Sprain (spr^n), si. Also 7 sprein. [prob. f. 
Sprain ».] 

1 . A severe wrench or twist of the ligaments or 
muscles of a joint, causing pain and swelling of 
the part. Also fig. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 334 The iolnts if they haue gotten 
a sprein by any lush, find remedy by the dung of bore or 
sow, if it be laid to hot in a linnen cloth. _ 1603 — Plutarch's 
Mor. 124 Anger. . resemble th not . . the sinewes of the Soule, 
but is like rather to their stretching spreines and.. con- 
vulsions. 1677 Temple Cure of Gout Misc. (1680) 202, I 
confest I was in pain, and thought it was with some sprain 
at Tennis. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Sprain, a violent 
contortion or wresting of the Tendons of the Muscles. 
1762-71 H. Walpole Virtue's A need. Paint, (1786) V, 219 
He contracted a gieat lameness from a sprain. 1829 Scott 
Anne o/G. ix, He still feels the sprain which he received 
in his spring after yonder chamois. 184a Penny Cycl. 
XXII. 383/1 The treatment to be adopted for sprains is 
the immediate application of leeches. x88a ' Edna Lyall ’ 
Donovan xx , 1 Only a sprain, I think,’ he answered, faintly. 

2 . Without article: The condition of being 
sprained. 

1805 Med. Jrnl. XIV. 459 Dr. Kinglake’s last argument 
..remains to be examined, the analogy of common sprain 
to gout. 1809 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 174 It is not 
easily met when it is present as the vague condition called 
sprain of the back. 

Sprain (spr^n), z>.i Also 7 sprein. [Of 
doubtful origin. Connexion with OF. esp reign-, 
espreindre to squeeze out, is not clear.] trans. 
To wrench or twist (a pait of the body) so as to 


cause pain or difficulty in moving. 

162a Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman dAlf n. ror, I was 
loath to kicke and fling against it, lest. . I might loosen my 
lading,.. if not spraine, and hurt my selfe. 1667 Pepys 
Diary 14 July, I, by leaping down the little bank,.. did 
sprain my right foot, which brought me great present pain. 
*673 Coles Gods Sou. i. 24 By over-grasping we may 
sprain our Hands, and unfit ’em for Service otherwise within 
their compass. 1716 Gay Trivia 1. 38 The sudden Turn 
maystretch the swelling Vein, The cracking Joint unhinge, 
or Ankle sprain. 1804 Med. Jrnl. XII. 503 The Rev. Mr. 
Smith.. sprained his ancle, and treated it as a sprain with 
cold applications. 1816 A. C. Hutchison Pract. Obs. 
Surg, (1:826) 174 In this verydock-yaid..a man complained 
of having sprained his loins. i86x Reade Cloister H. 
Ill, 134 He would see my leg. It was sprained sore, and 
swelled at the ankle. 

fig. X641 Milton Reform. 11. Wks. 1851 III, 51 These 
devout Prelates.. for these many years have not ceas't in 
their Pulpits wrinching, and spraining the text. 1642 
Fuller Holy 4 Prof. S t. hi. xix. 204 And would it not have 
wrench’d and sprain'd his soul with short turning ? 

Hence Sprained ppl. a . ; Sprarning vbl. sb\ 

_ x6o6 Bp. W. Barlow Serm. ax Sept. B ij, To heale the 
infected, to splint the spreined. 1673 Woolley Gentle w. 
Comp. 3t Fops will ventuie the spraining of their tongues, 
1849 Claridge Cold Water Curt 132 Sprained Shoulder. — 
A patient fell down an ice-berg and severely bruised his 
shoulder. 1873 W. S. Hayward Love agst. World 97 Who 
ever heard of any one going to bed for a sprained ankle. 
Sprain, vfi Now rare or Obs. Also 5 spreyne. 
[app. a back-formation from spreynd(e, spreynt[e, 
pa. t. and pa. pple. of Sprengs vi] trans. + a. 
To sprinkle, b. Agric. To sow (seeds, etc.) with 
the hand. Hence Sprai ning nil. si . 2 

c X440 Palladius on Hush. xx. 16 1 That spryngith soone 
yf aysel on hem reyne— I mene on hem al light yf hit me 
spreyne. 

1730 W. Ellis Mod. Hush. 1 . 1. 51 The other had a Seeds- 
man to sprain his pease in every Thorough or Furiow. 1763 
Museum Rust. I. 261 A seeds-man carries them in a box, 
and sprains them thinly out of his hand. a *799 [A. Young] 
Agric. Lute. 130 On other lands he sprains m the seed by 
hand, in every third furrow. X847 Jrnl. R. Agric. Sac. 
VIII. 1. 62 The seed is sown under the furrow in the 
‘spraining ’ method} one seedsman to two ploughs. 
Sprain g, si. Sc. Also 6-7 sprayng, 6 sprang, 
[app. of Scand. origin j cf. MIcel. and Norw. 
sprang fringe, lace.] A glittering or brightly- 
coloured stripe, streak, or ray. 

x3*3 Douglas Mntid vn. iii. 82 Wyth fyry sparkis lyke 
to goldin bemys, Or twynkland sprayngis with thair giltin 
glemys._ 1336 Be.lle.nden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. p. xli, The 
thrid kind [of hounds] is..reid hewit, or ellis blak, with 
small spraingis of spottis. 1397 Skene De Verb, Sign. s.v. 
Actiha, Partial gilt, with spranges or streames of Gold 
fuibie. a *670 Spalding TraUb. Chas. I (1830) I. 37 Thair 
wessein..ane gryt blaseing star like to ane comet,, .haue. 
ing lang broyndis or sprayngis spredding fra the samen. 
1723 Ramsay Gentle Skeplu 1. 1, A tartan plaid,.. the 
borders blue : With spraings like gowd, and siller, cross’d 
with black. x8o8 Mayne Siller Gun 11. xiv, The mark.. 
Far glist'ning, circled white and red, Wi’ spraings 0’ blue. 
X8X3-24 in Eng. Dial. Diet, 

Spraing, Sc. Also 6 spraying, sprang, 
8 spring, [f. prec. Cf. MIcel., MSw., and Norw. 
spranga to ornament with fringes or lace.] trans. 
To variegate or diversify with coloured stripes or 
7 . a. 

I. 74 For xxiiij elnis 


streaks. Hence 

1532 Acc.Ld, High Treas, Scot. , r „ 

rreid and fallow bucrarn to spraying the said pailjeoune. 
XS39 Ibid, VII. 270 Item, deltverit to him to be the uthir 
v ■ of the saidis cotis and to sprang thair hois, iiij elnis 


hut a spraing’d faikie, or a riach plaidie. 1773 Fkrgus- 
son Leith Races xviii, Some liveries red or yellow wear, 


And some are tartan spraingit 1 1846 Whistle Bmkie, 
Songs Nnrseiy 7* The window’s spraing’d wi 1 icy stais. 
Sprain-legged, a. [f. Strain si. or ».] Having 
a sprained leg. 

172* D'Urfey Operas , etc. 224 The sprainleg'd-Gentle- 
man, whom late I told ye down amongst ’em sate. 

Spraints, si. pi. Forms : 5-6 sprayntes, 
6-7 spraynts, 7 spraintes, 7- spraints. [ad. 
OF. espraintes (14th cent; mod.F. Ipreitites), f. 
espraindre to squeeze out.] The excrement of 
the otter. 

cx 410 Master of Game (MS. Digby 18a) x, Men clepeth 
j>at pe stepes or be marches of j>e Otyr,..And his fumes 
tredeleth [ read -es] ober sprayntes. 1376 Turberv. Hunt - 
ing lxxiv. 201 An Otter, .must come forth in the night to 
make his spraynts. Ibid., He may partly perceive it by y a 
sprayntes. [16x6 Bullokar Eng. Expos., Spraints, dung 
of an Otter. 1630 J. Taylor (water P.) Navy Landsk,, 
Huntsm. Wks. I. 93/1 It is called a Deeres Fewmets,..a 
Foxe or a Badgers Feance, and an Otteis Spraintes. *688 
Holme Armoury n. 133/2 The Ordure,, of. ,An Otter, its 
called the Spraynts. 1753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. App,, 
Spraints, among sportsmen, a term used for the dung of the 
otter.] x8ox W. B. Daniel Rur. Sports I. 373 His landing 
place, which will be found .. either by his spraints, his seal, 
or the remains of fish. 1837 Kingsley Two Y. Ago xviii, 
Two or tbtiee more gentlemen .. are scrambling over the 
rocks above, in search of spraints. *883 Standard Apr, 3/2 
His ‘spraints’ tell their own tale, 
b. in sing. form. rare. 

1834 Medwin Angler in Wales II. 139 R— soon descried 
a spraint, that appeared fresh. 1831 Kingsley Yeast viii, 
I haven’t seen the spraint of one here this two years. 

So f Spxaimting. Ohs. rare, 
c 1410 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xxiv, Of ojier 
stynkynge beestes he shall clepe it dyrtte, and but of be otyr 
he shall clepe sprayntynge. 

+ Sprainture. Obs .—' 1 [ad. OF. esprainture , 
f. as prec.] Sprinkling. 

148% Caxton tr. Cicero, Old Age e viij, The seed is heeted 
by the naturell moisture of the erthe and thorough the heete 
of the sonne and also by the spraynture of dewys. 

Sprait, var. Spread. Sc. Sprakelynge, obs. 
var. Sparkling ppl. a. 1 Sprale, Sprall(e, obs. 
ff. Sprawl v. Spr ancle : see Sprankle si., v. 
Sprang, rare. [Cf. Strong, and WFlem, 
sprange tne upper part of a popinjay-pole.] 

1 1 . A rung or round of a ladder. Obs .— 1 
*327 Churchw. Acc., Yatton (Somerset Rec. Soc.) 143 
Payd for sprangs to church lader, ij 4 , 

2 . A shoot or branch. 

*847 Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole xlviii, The walks were 
choked up. .by the long sprang^ of the vines and shoots of 
the standard fruit trees. 

Sprang, obs. form of Sprain 0- si. and v. 
Sprangle (sprargg’l), si. U.S. [f. next.] A 
branching rootlet; a ramification, a sprawl. 

x8g6 Advance (Chicago) 21 May 738/1 Skepticism has its 
roots and spreads its feeding sprangles chiefly in the affec- 
tions and the will. X898 Ibid. 19 May 662/1 This [Philippine] 
archipelago lies upon the map a great sprangle of inter- 
mingled land and water. 

Sprangle (sprae'ggl), v. Now dial, and U.S. 
[O f obscure origin : cf. Strantle z>,] 

1 . intr. Of persons or animals ; To struggle j to 
spread out the limbs, to sprawl. 

14.. Sir Benes (MS. 0 ) 3878 Good game had Sabere to 
sene, How they lay spranglynge on the grene. 1566 J. Part- 
ridge Plasidas (Roxb.) 103 There he layde his sprangling 
corps, almost deuoyde of bieath. 1823 Jamieson Suppl., 
To Sprangle, to struggle ; including the idea of making a 
spring to get away ; Roxburghshire]. 

2 . To straggle; to spread out in branches or 
ramifications. 

x88x Oxfordsk. Gloss. (E.D.S.) 98 A lot o’ gret spranggelin’ 
cabbage. x88 tComh.Mag. May s8oOver its fence sprangles 
a squash-vine in ungainly joy. 1896 N. York Wkly. Witness 
18 Nov. 3/3 The Mississippi sprangles as it nears the Gulf, 
as the great volume of water empties through three outlets. 

f Sprangle, alteration of Sprankle ti. Obs. 

1495 Treviso's Barth. De P. R. vil Ixiv. 270 In theym that 
haue the Lepra . . the syght sprangly tb. Ibid,, Theyr eyen 
ben more spranglynge. 

Spra ngly, a. U.S. [f. Strangle vi] Spread- 
ing, sprawling. 

1891 Advance (Chicago)3 Dec., Far up into this whole 
section the ocean thrusts its crooked and sprangly fingers. 

Sprank In 6 spranck(e. [perh. f. Prank 
vfi, but mod. dial, a good sprank 1 a fair quan- 
tity 1 is associated with sprank 1 a sprinkling \] A 
show or display. 

1368 T. Howell Arb. Amitie (1870) 48 Where oft the 
flouds doe floe vpon the beaten banck ; Their sandes debarre 
the grasse to groe, to spread his Aprill spranck. *381 J. 
Bell H addon's Anew. Osor. 416 b, Besides a number of old 
notable men and no small sprancke of the newer sort also. 

+ Sprank 2 . Obs .— 1 [=MDu. spranke (Du. and 
WFns. sprank).] A spark. 

1381 J. Bell ILaddon's Anew. Osor. 326 b, The supersti- 
tions thereof [being] wholly rooted out, they would revive 
the lively sprankes [L. lumen ] of the auncient Church being 
vtterly extinct. 

+ Sprankle, si. Ohs. rare, [Cf. next and 
"WFris. sprankeli] A spark or sparkle. 

*398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xv. cxviii. (Bodl. MS.), 
Fuyre come downe fro heuen and brend he countrey to 
asseben, . .and som liknes Jierof is gitte iseen, in sprankles & 
iselen on treen. c 1475 Partenay 40x6 With teres makyng 
sprancles manyon. 


f Sprankle, v. Obs, [= Du. sprankelenj WFtis. 
sprankelje : cf. prec. and Sprank 2.] 

1 . intr. To thiow out sparks ; to spaikle. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 237 For the workes of 
mankynde defouled he ayer so hije,. .by worscluppynge of 
fuyre f>at smokede and spi anclede vp so hije. 1398 — Barth, 
De P. R. viii. xxix. (Toilem. MS.), In ny?te rowynge, yf Jje 
mone ly3te spiankele)? on J>e 011s, )>an tempeste scbal come 
in schorte tyme. Ibid. xvi. xxix, Crisolitus is a litel stone 
of Ethiopia schynynge as golde, and sprankelynge as fire, 

2 . To crackle, 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 319 Salt Agrigentinus.. 
meltejj in fuyre, and lepej? and sprankelej> [v.r. sprancleth] 
in water. 1398 —Barth. De P. R. xvn. xxxi. (Bodl. MS.), 
j?e gode [leed] sprankelejj in he mouhe and [is] ful swete. 

Hence f Sprankling vbl. sb. Obs — 1 

*398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vm. xxxiii. (Tollem. MS ), 
By chaungynge of coloure and sprankelynge of bemis. 

Sprant, a. ? Error for Strunt a. 

X704 W. King Remarks Tale Tub 16 At last there stood 
up a sprant Young Man that is Seci etary to our Scavenger. 

+ Sprantle, Obs ,— 1 [Cf. Strangle o.] intr. 
To struggle or sprawl. 

1390 Gower Conf. 11 . s [A swan] wher sche lay Sprantlende 
with hire wynges tweie. As sche which scholde thanne deie, 

f Sprash. Obs .— 1 [Meaning obscure.] 

1775 S. J . ’Pra.tt Liberal Opin. Ixiv. (1783) II. 232 A damned 
sprash, indeed, cries Nabaf, wiping his face, but the man is 
gone the world over. 

Sprat (sprset), j#. 1 Also 7 spratt, sprate. 
[Later form of Strot L] 

1 . A small sea-fish, Clupea Sprattus , common on 
the Atlantic coasts of Europe. 

*397 Deloney Canaans Calamitie Wks. (1912) 432 One 
splat to us is sweeter gotten games, Then so much siluer, 
as this house can hold, a X623 Fletcher Bloody Brother it. 
ii, Aplump Vintner Kneeling, and offring incense to his deitie, 
Which shall be only this, red Sprats and Filcheis. x66x 
Lovell Hist, Anim. 4 Mm. 223 Sprats, .are squalid, leane, 
and not of copious, aliment. 1727 Swift City Shower Wks. 
1755 III. 11. 40 Drown’d puppies, stinking sprats, . . and turnip 
tops, come tumbling down the flood. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi 
France fy Italy I. 204 Fresh anchovies, .dressed like sprats 
in London. x8oo Colquhoun Comm. Thames xv. 436 Sprats 
and Herrings are caught only during a short season. 1870 
Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm, 320 Forty bushels of sprats serve 
for an acre of land. 

b. collect. Fish of this species. 

x6xx Florio, A ffumate, blote hearings, dried sprate. 1836 
Farmer’s Mag. Jan. 37 In a condition more appropriate to 
the desired object than when the sprat and hemng were 
thrown over arable land. x88i Cassell’s Nat. Hist. V. 13 
Perch, Gurnards, Smelts, Pike, Herring, Sprat, and Eel. 
o. As a specific name. 

1769 Pennant Brit. Zool. III. 295 The sprat glows to 
about the length of five inches. 1837 M. Donovan Dam. 
Econ. II. 105 The Sprat very much resembles the heiring, 
except in size. 1863 Couch Brit. Fishes IV. 109 The Sprat 
is known in the German Ocean and the Baltic, and from 
thence round the British Islands. 1896 Lydekker R oy. Nat. 
Hist. V. 489 The much smaller sprat, .diffeis by the absence 
of vomeiine teeth. 

2 . One or other of various small fishes, usually 
one resembling a sprat. 

1603 G. Owen Pembrokeshire (1891) 123 Spratte or sand eele. 
1871 Kingsley At Last vi, The yellow-billed sprat [Alosa 
Bishopi). .is usually so poisonous that ‘death has occurred 
from eating i t ’. 1882 J ordan & Gilbert Syn. Fishes N. A mer. 
274 Siolephorus compressus, * Sprat 1883 Day Fishes Gt. 
Brit. II. 232 Sprat . . is in places erroneously employed for the 
young of the herring. 1884 Goode Nat. Hist. Aquat.Anim. 
277 Rhacochilus toxotes.. .Tils species is called ‘Alfione’ 
at Soquel, * Sprat ’ at Santa Cruz. 

3 . jig. a. Applied to persons, usually as a term 
of contempt. 

x6oi Shaks. All's Well in. vi. *13 When his disguise and 
he is parted, tell me what a sprat you shall finde him. 1603 
Tryall Chev. 11. i. in Bullen Old PI. III. 289 Bowyer a Cap- 
tayne ? a Capon,.. a lame haberdine, a red beard Sprat, a 
Yellow-hammer. x88a Macm, Mag. XLV. 394 Bare-legged 
sprats of all shapes and sizes dance in the surf, xpox G. 
Douglas House w. Green Shutters 153 It was a downcome 
..to pack in among a crowd of the Barbie sprats. 

b. A small amount, a mere morsel. 

18x5 J. Adams Wks. (1856) X. 129 Five millions would be 
but a sprat for the nourishment ofleviathans. 

c. In phrases denoting the venturing of a small 
expenditure in the hope of a large gain. 

1836 Reade Never too Late lix, Did you never hear of the 
man that flung away a sprat to catch a whale? 1864 IV. 4 Q. 
3rd Ser. VI. 495/1 Give a Sprat to catch a Mackarel. 1876 
Chamberses Jrnl. 1 Jan. 7/2 He is said to have actually 
sold certain classes of articles below prime cost. That, no 
doubt, was a little hazardous. It was safe only on the prin- 
ciple of throwing out a sprat to catch a herring. 

4 s. slang. A sixpence. 

It is doubtful if the application in quot. 1837 is correct. 

1839 Slang Did. 34 Sprat, sixpence. X857 Mom. Ckron. 
2 Dec. (Encycl. Diet.), Several Lascars were charged with 
passing sprats, the slang term applied to spurious fourpenny 
pieces, sixpences, and shillings. 1902 H. Lawson Childr. 
Bush 6 The crown [of the hat] was worn as thin as paper 
by the quids, ..bobs and tanners or sprats..tbat had been 
chucked into it. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as sprat-catcher , -fishery , 
-fishing, - gridiron , -net, - seine , -tinning', sprat- 
day (see quot.); f sprat-fare, sprat-fishing; sprat- 
lierring, --weather (see quots.). 

*599 N ashe Lenten Stuffe Wks. (Grosart) V. 242 Those Col- 
chester oyster-men, or wniting-mungers and *sprat-catchers. 
1831 MayheW Land. Labour I. 69 Sprats.. are generally 
introduced about the 9th N ovember. Indeed, * Lora Mayor s 
day’ is sometimes called l# sprat day’, cx 568 In Rep. 
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Hist. MSS. Comm. Var. Coll. IV. 30s [300 mariners for 
the] "spratte fare [taking yearly 3,000 lasts of sprats]. 
1883 F. A. Smith Swedish. Fisheries 9 The revenue of the 
herring and '"sprat fisheries of the whole country may be 
estimated. 1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 277/1 "Sprat-fishing com- 
mences in the early part of November. 1858 Simmonds 
Diet. Trade, *Sprat-gridiron, a gridiron made specially 
for broiling sprats. 1884 Goode Hat. Hist. Aquat. Anim. 
S79 The 1 "Spiat ’ Herring of New York, Clupea indigena. 
1802 Catal. Internal. Exhib ,, Brit. II. No. 3799, Mackerel, 
herring, pilchaid, and "sprat nets. 1883 R. C. Leslie Sea- 
fainted s Log ix, From the small mesh required, a "sprat- 
seine of any size is costly. 1892 Pall Mall G. 8 Feb. 7/1 
The opening of the "sprat-tinning industry at Deal,. has 
gieatly enhanced the value of these fish. 1847 Halliw. 
s.v., The daik roky days of November and December are 
called ", sfrat weather , from that being the most favorable 
season for catching sprats. 

b. In names of birds, as sprat-borer, -diver, 
-loon, -moure (see quots.). 

1785 Latham Gen, Synop. Birds III. n. 342 This bud 
[Speckled Diver] is pietty frequent.. on the river Thames, 
where it is called by the fishermen Spiat Loon, being often 
seen in vast numbers among the shoals of that fish. 180s 
Montagu Ornith. s.v. Diver, SpratLoon. Greatest Speckled 
Diver. Cobble. 1855 Trans. Philol. See. 37 (Noifolk words) 
Sprat-movie , Herring-gull. 1864 Atkinson Prov. Names 
Birds , Sprat-borer, Piov. (Essex) name for young of Red- 
throated Diver — Colymbus septentrioualis. 1892 ‘Son op 
Marshes’ Bond. Town ix, 153 To mention a few of the 
family of the divers, we have the sprat diver [etc.]. 

Hence Sprat v. intr ., to fish for sprats. Also 
Spra’tting vbl. sb. 

1883 R. C. Leslie Sea-painter’s Log ix, A seine is also used 
for spratting in bays where the shore L clean. 1803 Daily 
News 14 Jan. 3/4 The spiatting season has been a complete 
failuie as far as Essex fishermen are concerned. 1893 Times 
20 Nov. xo/x The Walmer lifeboat was also driven into 
Dover.., after rescuing the Steven and Sarah with two 
hands, who were out spiatting. 
t Sprat, sb.’h Obs. rare. [Of obscure origin : 
cf. Sorat jtA 1 ] An evil spirit. 

143a tr. Higden (Rolls) 1 . 419 Therefore there were ij. Mer- 
lynes ; oon of them callede Ambrosius, geten of a spiatte at 
Kaermerthyn. 1549 Sir T. Smith Exam. IV. Wycherly 
(MS. Lansd. 2) fol. 2 6, He.. hath used the crystal to invo- 
cate the spiat called Scariot..; which sprat hath given him 
knowledge an bundled time. 

Sprat, sb. s Sc. [Cf. Spart 2 and Sprot 2 .] A 
kina of rush or rush-like grass. 

a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 336 
The fluir laid witht gieine cheiittis, witht sprattis, med- 
wartis and floutis. 1780 Young Tour Irel. 137 It kills all 
spiats {j uncus) and produces a fine sweet herbage. 1792 
Statist, Acc, Scot. Iv. 518 That species of grass which 
grows on marshy ground, commonly called spiatt, is much 
used for fodder. 1853 G. Johnston Bat . East. Borders 199 
There is not much danger of lairing where Sprats grow 
abundantly. 

t Sprat, sbA Obs. rare. (See quot.) 

1756 F. Home Exper. Bleaching 21 1 Lime is by no means 
fit for dischaiging tne oil in the cloth, but for cleaning it of 
the dead part, commonly called sprat. 

Sprat, v . : see Sprat jAI 
Sprat-barley. Also 6 sprot-, 8 spraek-, 
[? f. Sprot 1 and Sprat jAI] A species of barley, 
Hordeum seocriton, with short broad eats and 
long awns, 

*S a 3 Fitzherb. Hush. §13 There be thre maner of barleys, 

. .sprot-barleye, longe-eare, and beare-barley. . . Sprot-harley 
hath a flat eare most comonly [etc.]. 1651 R. Child in 
Hartlib's Legacy (1655) 78 There is not onely the ordinary 
Bailey, but big sprat-Barley, which hath lately been sown in 
Kent with good profit. 1677 Plot Oxfqrdsh. 240 If the Land 
he rank, [they sow it] with that they call sprat. Barly. 1707 
Mortimer Hvsb. (1721) 1 . 133 The common allowance of 
Seed is four Bushels to an Acre, though they say that three 
Bushels of Spiat Barley will do, 1736 Lewis Hist. Antig. 
15 Sptack-Barley has formerly been pietty much sown m 
the rich Land in the Marshes. x8xa Sir J. Sinclair Syst. 
Husl. Scot. 1. 314 Barley is apt to lodge, which ruins the 
seeds, except sprat or battle-door barley is sown. X846 J. 
Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1 . 83 The sprat or battle- 
dore barley makes good malt. 1861 Bentley Man. Bot . 699 
H. zeocriton, Sprat or Battledore Barley. 

Spratkin. [f. Sprat ji. 1 ] A little sprat. 

*674 N. Fairfax Bulk <$■ Selv. x8o He will have set before 
us such a Hoghen moghen Leviathan, that that of Holy 
Job would he but a kind of Spratkin to it ward. 
Spra*tter. [f. Sprat sby\ a. dial. The 
luilemot, b, A vessel or man engaged in sprat- 
shing. 

1863 Wise New Forest Gloss., Spratter, the common 
guillemot {Uria troile). 2883 R. C. Leslie Sea-painter's 
Logix, She may have been a pleasure-yacht in her day, but 
can never be so again } for once a spratter, always a spratter, 
ibid., Strange to say, spratteis, especially in rough weather, 
rather dread getting the net full of fish. 

Sprattle, sb. Sc, [f, Sprattle p. 2 ] A 
struggle or scramble, 

*824 Scott Rsdgauntlef ch. xii, We will suppose that any 
friend like youiself were in the deepest hole in the Nith, ana 
making a sprattle for your life. 

t Spra'ttle, Obs. rare. [? Metathetic form, 
of Spartlr v . l 1 intr. and trans. To scatter, 
disperse. 

2422 tr. Secreia Secret,, Priv. Priv. 137 Kynge Richarde 
out of Irlande into Walls arryuet, th* anoone spratlit al his 
lyche retenue. Ibid. 233 Eyen that bene whit y-freklet, or 
I-sptotid, . .or reede y-spratelid throgh the eyen, bene moste 
to blame amonge al otheris. 

Spra’ttle, w, a Sc. rare. [Cf. Sw. sprattla 
in the same sense,] intr. To scramble, to struggle. 


X786 Burns To a Louse iii, There ye may creep, and 
sprawl, and sprattle. — A Winter Night iii, Silly sheep, 
wha. thro’ the drift, deep-laiiine, .sprattle. 

Spratty, aA rare. [f. Sprat r3.1] Con- 
taining or consisting of sprats. 

a 1880 F. T. Buckland Nat. Hist, Brit. Fishes (1883) 282 
Among the whitebait . . there m e a great many sprats. This 
is called ‘ spratty stuff '. 

Spra*tty, a . 2 Sc, [f. Sprat j< 5. 3 ] Producing 
rushes ; rush-like, insby. 

x8o8 J. Veitch in Edin. Encycl. I. 253/1 A trial was made 
. .on a piece of exceeding stiff spratty lee, with two ploughs 
of Small's construction. 1886 J. Russell Remin. Yartow 
iv. (1894) 75 Where it [the soil] is wet and spongy, the grass 
is long, coarse, and spratty. 

Sprauchle, Spraughle, later ff. Spraokle v. 
Sprawl (sprgl), sb. Also 8 Sc. spraul. [f. 
Sprawl v .] 

1. The, or an, act of sprawling ; an awkward or 
clumsy spreading out of the limbs. 

17x9 Ozcll tr. Misson's Mem. 25 When the Dog thinks he 
is sure of fixing his Teeth, a Turn of the [Bull's] Horn., 
gives him a Sprawl thitty Foot high. 1820 Keats Eve of 
St. Agnes xli, To the iron porch they glide, Where lay the 
Porter, in uneasy sprawl, a 1847 Eliza Cook Old Mill- 
Stream xiii, Ana the tunning, ..the pull and the haul, Had 
a glorious end in the slip and the sprawl. 1857 Mrs. 
Mathews Tea- Table T. 1 . 188 The triumphant shout which 
accompanies his awkward sprawl on the carpet. 

b. A straggling array or display 3 / something. 

1827 Blackw. Mag. XXII, m Through one long wide 

sprawl of men, women, and children, we wheeled past the 
Gothic front. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. It. Jmls. 1 . 217 The 
sprawl of nakedness with which Michael Angelo has filled 
his sky. 

c. The sprawls , a disease affecting the legs of 
young ducks, dial. 

x88o- in south-western glossaries, 

2 . A stiuggle. rare~ l , 

179s A. Wilson Hollander Poet. Wks. (1846) 193 Jock and 
him has aft a spraul Wha’Il bring the biggest dark [= day’s 
work] in. 

3 . dial, and US. Activity, energy, go. 

x888- in south-western glossaries and texts. 1894 Advance 
(Chicago) 25 Oct. 124/1 Fact of it is neither of them had 
sprawl enough to disagree. 1896 T. Hardy Jude j. ii, Poor 
or’nary child— there never was any sprawl on thy side of the 
family. 

Sprawl (sprgl), v. Forms : a. 1 spreawlian, 
2 spraulen; north, and Sc. 5-6, 8-9 sprawl, 
8 sprowl, 9 spreul, sprule. 0 . 4-7 spraule, 
5-7 spraul. 7. 4 sprawel, 5 sprawlyn, 6- 
sprawL 8. 6 spralle (sprale), 6-7 sprall. [OE. 
spreawlian, ~ NFris. spraweli in the same sense.] 
L intr. To move the limbs in a convulsive effort 
or struggle ; to toss about or spread oneself out ; 
in later use, to be stretched out on the ground, etc., 
in an ungainly or awkward manner. 

a. c 1000 Prudentius Gloss, in Germania XXIII, 392 
Palpitet , spreawlige, a xxoo in Napier 0 . E. Glosses 216/1 
Palpilat, moritnr, spreulede. c 1423 Wyntoun Cron. vm. 
1835 pe kynge saw in to )>at tyde A woman slayne, and of 
hir syde A barne he saw fal out sprewlande. £1450 St, 
Cuthbert (Surtees) 1957 At }>e last sho lay sprewland o 
biade, Lyke to dye. 1513 Douglas AEneid v. vih. 115 Doun 
duschit the heist, deid on the land gan ly, Sprewland and 
flikkerand in the deid thrawis. 1722 Ramsay Three Bonnets 
iv, 97 The Peterenians..That gar Fowk lik the Dowps of 
Priests, Else on a Brander like a Haddock, Be broolied, 
sprowlmg like a Paddock. 1781 J. Hutton Tour to Caves 
(ed. 2) Gloss., Sprawl, to spurn and kick with both hands 
and feet when held down. 1825- in Jamieson, etc. 

( 3 . a xaoo Havelok 475 per was sorwe, wo so it sawe 1 Hwan 
J>e chilaren bi Jje wawe Leyen and sprauleden in be blod. 
1388 Wyclif 2 Sam. xviii. 14 Whanne he spraulide, jit 
cleuynge in the 00k, — Tobit vi. 4 It [the fish] bigan to 
sptaule bifor hise feet, <5x400 Laud Troy Bk. 16964 He 
. .sclow hem doun as he were wood j Thei lay& sprauledin 
her blood. 1530 Palsgr. 729 And you spraule on this facion 
you shall have the lesse favoure. 1542 Boorde Dyetary 
xxviii. (1870) 292 An’d let euery man beware . . to spraule with 
the legges out of the bed. 1602 Marston Ant. 4 Mel. 1. 
Wks. 1856 1 . 16 Senseless he sprnuld, all notcht with gaping 
wounds. 1623 Markham Cheap Hush. (ed. 3) 1. ii. 20 If he 
spraule or paw forth with his feet, you shall.. giue him., 
a good ierke or two. 1663 Butler Hud. 1, iii. 731 Some lye 
sprauling on the ground With many a gash and blouay 
wound. 

y. c X340 Hampole Pr. Consc, 475 For pan may he noght 
stande ne crepe Bot ligge and sprawel, and cry and wepe. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 470 Sprawlyn, palpito. 1381 A. Hall 
Iliad in. 54 Then with his knife the two yong lambs he slue, 
And weakly sprawling in their blood, on ground from him 
he threw. 1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. (1634) 98 The better 
part of these brave Soldiers . .lay, some dead, some half-dead, 
sprawling on the ground. X687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenofs 
Trav. 1. 164, I saw one once give a great Dog such a blow 
with his foot, as left him sprawling with his four legs up in 
the Air. 1717 Prior A bna 1. 275 Before the child can crawl, 
He learns to kick, and wince, and sprawl. 1753 Miss 
Collier Art Torment. 1. iii. (1811) 79 If they, .afterwards 
should choose to cool their limbs by sprawling about on the 
wet grass after the dew is fallen. 1824 W. Irving T, Trav , 
I. 3x2, 1 rode over him one day as he and his horse lay 
sprawling in the dirt. 1870 Rock Text. Fabr. Introd. 
p. exxi, Rich barons and titled courtiers would sprawl amid 
the straw and rushes. 

S. 1330 Palsgr. 729 , 1 spralle, as a yonge thing doth, that 
can nat well styrre, je crosle, a *535 Fisher Seim, Wks. 
(1876) 421 The burninge worroes ana serpents shal sprale 
aboue thee. *567 Drant Horace, Ep. xix. Fvij, They., 
practysde it full well, All night to sprall and stryue with 
wyne. 16x4 Gorges Lucan in. 105 The bruised corpes tq 
death doth sprall, And mingles bloud and ioynts withal!, 


X67S Hobbes Odyss. (1677) 232 A fawn, that sprall’d and 
labour'd to get free. 

b. To crawl from one place to another in a 
struggling or ungraceful manner. Also Jig., to 
proceed, issue. 

1382 Stanyhurst AEneis n. (Arb.) 47 That this new prac- 
tise from my old foes treacheryespraufeth. 1663 Heath Fla- 
gellum To Rdr., All the different Sects and Schisms which 
He kept in peipetual separation, .now run into a coalition ; 
and like divided parcels of, djing vipeis, spraul towards a 
union with this their Head. 1692 Bentlev Boyle Led. iii. 
27 Who were theie then in the world, to observe the Births 
of those First Men, . . as they sprawl’d out of Ditches ? 1851 
Thackeray Eng. Hum, v. (1853) 240 The stuidy little 
painter is seen sprawling over a plank to a boat. 

c. With complement : To sprawl one's last, to 
make a last convulsive struggle in death. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. m.vii. v, Sansculottism, once more 
flung lesupine, lies sprawling; sprawling its last. 1863 
Reader 7 Nov. 538 One of them, .is sprawling his last as a 
Japanese.. seems able to sprawl it. 

2 . Of things : To spread out, extend, climb, etc., 
in a straggling fashion. 

1745 H. Walpole Lett , (1846) II. 55 Those hands that ate 
always groping, and sprawling, and fluttering. x8ts Scott 
Guy M. ii, His long mis-shapen legs sprawling abtoad. 1883 
Manch . Exam. 17 Jan. 5/4 A great, awkward., goods train 
lies sprawling across the main artery of traffic. 1890 H. 
Frederic Lawton Girl 31 A broad 1 ickety veianda sprawl- 
ing its whole width. 18192 Quili er-Coucii Warwickshire 
Avon 26 The jasmine and the ivy sprawl up its sad- 
colored walls. 

b. In specific uses (see quots.). 

x8oa James Miht. Did., To sprawl , to widen out in an 
ii regular and unsoldier-like manner. — This teim is chiefly 
applicable to the cavalry. 1875 Chambers’s Jr ill, 80 Sports- 
men who hope for success must beware of letting their shot 
sprawl. 

c. Of handwriting or written matter. 

1840 Tiiackbkay Shabby-genteel Story ii, Is it not asweet 
name ? It sprawls over half the paper, 1858 R. S. Surtees 
Ask Mamma lxvii. 302 The deset iption then sprawled over 
four sides of letter paper. 1883 F. M. Peard Contrad, I. 33 
The handwriting, as he noted, was large and rather inclined 
to spiawl. 

3 . trans. To spread or stretch out (something) in 
a wide or straggling manner. Usu. with out. 

1341 Paynell Catiline xli, 61 This myschiefe is sprawled 
abrode furtherthan you thynke; For ithathnot onelyouer- 
fiowen Italy, but is also runne ouer the mountayns Alpes. 
1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. (1834) I. 438 Though I can sprawl 
out legs too, I feel neither ground to tread on, nor water to 
push against, 1813 Scott Guy M. xx, Sprawling out his leg, 
and bending his back like an automaton. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. u. 1. xii, Speechless nurselings. .sprawl out numb- 
plump little limbs. 1878 Frasers Mag. XVIII. 385 Is our 
exuberance of military power so great that we can afford tq 
sprawl our military stations all over the Mediterranean ? 
Hence Sprawled ppl. a. 

X884 STcvrNsON Lett. (1899) 1 . 314 The blind man in these 
sprawled lines sends greeting. 

Sprawler (sprgdsi). [f. prec.] One who or 
that which sprawls. Also spec, as a moth-name. 

1832 J. Rennie Consp. Butterjl. 4- Moths 35 The Sprawler 
C Petasia Cassinea..) appears in October. *839 Dickens 
Nickleby xxiii, Isn't it enough to make a man crusty to see 
that little sprawler put up in the best business every night. 
1880 New Virgin, II. 105 Half-a-dozen black little shiny 
sprawlers, 

Sprawling' (sprp-liq), vbl, sb. [f, as prec.] 
The action of the verb in various senses. 

13.. E. E. A Hit, P. B, 408 henna mourkne in J>e mudde 
most ful nede Alle j>at spyiakle in spranc, no sprawlyng 
awayled. c 1440 Promp, Parv. 470 Sprawlynge, palpitacio, 
1556 Phaer AEneid iv. Liij b, The blade in fomy blood, 
and hands abrode in sprauling thi own. c x6x6 Chapman 
Batrachom. 138 Who amids the Fenn Swumme with his 
brest vp; hands held vp in vaine,..And often with his 
sprawlings, came aloft. 1822 Monthly Mag. LI II. 335 The 
fairest blossoms of Persian or Arabian poetry, .degenerate 
into extravagant sprawlings. 

Sprawling, ppl- a. [f. as prec.] That sprawls, 
in senses of the verb: a. Of animals or persons, 
their actions, etc. 

1550 J. Coke Eng, <5- Fr, Heralds § 29 The vyle btacke 
poysoned spralyng todes. 1377 Stanyhurst Descr. Irel, ii. 
9/1 If you put the heire of an horse taile in mire.. for a 
certaine space, it will turne to a little thin spraulyng worme. 
1398 Marston Sco. Villanic in. xi. 225 Tne whirle on toe, 
The turne about giound, Robrus sprauling kicks, 1693 
Creech in Dryden's Juv. (1697) 333 The Cranes descend, 
and bear The sprawling Warriors through the liquid Air, 
X740 Somerville Hobbmol. 1. 318 Whirl’d aloft Htghoer 
his Head the sprawling Youth he flung. 1791 Nairnr Poems 
80 Both hands were necessary now, To drag it off to make 
a sprawling bow. x8oa James Milil, Did. s.v., A sprawling 
charge , a loose and irregular movement of cavalry, instead 
of a close, compact, forward attack. 1848 Mas. Jamieson 
Sacr. <$• Leg, Art (1850) 50 Of the sprawling, fluttering, half 
naked angels.. what shall be said? *899 Allbutts Syst . 
Med. VII, 363 Its gait is of a peculiar sprawling character. 

transf 1623 Middleton More Dissemblers iv. 11, Apretty, 
womanish, faint, sprawling voice. 

h. Of things, 

a 1770 C. Smart Hop Garden ir. 98 Oft I’ve seen.. the 
mad pickers, tam’d to diligence, Cull from the bin the 
sprawling sprigs, and leaves That stain the sample. 1844 
Dickens Mart, Chus. xxxix, A great black sprawling 
splash upon the floor. 1884 Sat. Rev. 5 July 12/2 The huge 
sprawling Archdeaconry of Richmond. 1883 Runciman 
Skippers # Sh. 268 Others strolled down the broad 
Sprawling street of the village, 
o. Of handwriting, 

1826 Disraeli K Grey 1. ii, Travelling cases, directed in 



SPRAWLY. 


SPBAYEY. 


a boy’s sprawling hand. 185a Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. 
xxviii, He .signed his name to it in sprawling capitals. 
1907 H. Wyndham Flare of Footlights xv, The writing 
seemed vaguely familiar, but for the moment he could not 
identify the sprawling feminine hand. 

Spravrly (spr§’li),a. [f. as prec.] Of a sprawl- 
ing character ; straggly. Also Comb,. 

1798 Jane Austen Lett. (1884) 1 . 160 Why is my alphabet 
so much more sp rawly than yours ? 1897 Blackmore Dariel 
xlix, I fell in with the rear of that sprawly-joiuted troop. 
190s Longman's Mag. Mar. 443 A sprawly, squirmy, noisy 
kitten. 

■fSprawne, obs. variant of Pbawn sb.. 

1688 Holme Armoury a. 338/1 A Prawne..is vulgarly 
called a Sprawne. 

Spray (sprei), si . 1 Also 4-7 spraye, 4-6 sprai, 
7 sprey (8 spry). [Of obscure origin. Connexion 
with Sprao si . 1 is uncertain.] 

1. collect. Small or slender twigs of trees or 
shrubs, either as still growing or as cut off and 
used for fuel, etc. ; fine brushwood. 

xa97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 11522 Gret fur he made \>ec anijt 
of wode & of sprai. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. vi. 27 
Bytuene Mershe ant Averil when spray biginneth to springe. 
1615 W. Lawson Couniiy Houscw, Gard. (1626) 31 If 
these two kindes thi iue, they reforme but a spray, and an 
vnder-growth. i6$z Wadsworth tr. Sandoval's Civ. Wars 
Spain 351 Hissouldiers..fetchedagieat quantise of sprey, 
or bavins,. .and set fire to them. 1707 Clergyman's Fade- 
M. (1709) 214 With old Stocks, or Trees of above 20 Years 
old, but some Spry or small Undetwood. 1778 [W. H. 
Marshall] Minutes Agnc. 7 Apr. 1775, As much prime 
wood as would, with a little spray, have made three bakers 
bavins. 184a Loudon Suburban Hort. 631 Pea sticks, which 
are branches of trees or shrubs well furnished with spray. 
185a Morfit Tanning $ Currying (1853) 96 Majestic trees 
..with spreading tortuous branches and spray. 1887 T. 
Hardy Woodlanders I. viL 134 All he had required had 
been a few bundles of spray for his man Robeit. 
to. With the (or that). 

The sense in the first quot is somewhat doubtful. 
a 1300 Flonz <$- Bl. 275 Ho so wonede a monefj in fiat 
spray, Nolde him neure longen away, c 1425 Thomas of 
hrceld, 86 He knelyde downe appone his knee, Vndir-nethe 
bat grenwode spraye. 15*3 Douglas Mneid xn. Prol. 90 
The spray bysprent with spryngand sproutis dispers. 1377 
B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. it. (1586) 62 b, All the spraye 
that springeth aboue the flowre, is commonly cut off. 1707 
Mortimer Husb, (1721) II. 22 Being gathered Green and 
the Spray stripped off in August. 1701 W. Gilpin Forest 
Scenery!. 106 The mode of growth in the spray, corresponds 
exactly with that of the larger branches, of which indeed 
the spray is the origin. 1823 Southey in Q. Rev. XXX. 3 
The tree sheds its leaves not singly, but with the spray 
fiom which they spring. x866 Treas, Bot. 141/1 The 
branches aie used as fuel..} the spray for thatching. 
fig. ax6jrj Harrington Grounds Reas. Mon. Wks. 
(1700) 3a Certainly these People were strangely blind.. to 
admit the spray of such a stock. 

to. In the poetic phrase on or upon (the) spray. 
I 37 S Barbour Bruce xvi. 64 This wes in the moneth of 
May, Quhen byrdis syngis on the spray, c 1386 Chaucer 
Sir Thopas 59 The wodedowue vp on the spray She sang 
ful loude & clere. 1508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 51 A saill, als 
quhite as hlossum vpon spray. 1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 
1412 How her ble was bryght as blossom on the spray. 

2. A slender shoot or twig. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 137 peie herdes fond hym 
among mory flagges and sprayes, and sente hym to SiUa. 
*398 — Barth. De P. R. xvii. viii. (Tollem. MS.), The 
beste [Amomum] is J>at, jjat is..sprad up on reed sprayes. 
1303 Hawes Examp. Virt. xii. 236 Where byrdes sate on 
many a spray. 1367 Fenton Trag. Disc.v. (189B) I. aoi The 
pleasant apple, mustering, .upon the heyght of the highest 
spraise. 1378 Lyte Dodoens vi. Ixxxviii. 771 The branches 
be harde, and parted into other spiaies. X007 Walkington 
Opt. Glass 115 Like spraies and branches from the stemme 
of a tree. 1630 Drayton Muses Eliz. Nymphal iv. xix 
Amongst the liuely Birds melodious Laves, As they re- 
cording sit vpon the Sprayes. 1704 Pope Pastorals , 
Winter 56 No more the birds shall.. hearken from the 
sprays. 1783 G. Forster tr. Sparr man's Voy. Cape G. 
Hope (1786) 1 . 196 The frame of this arched roof. . is com- 
posed of slender rods or sprays of tiees. 1833 Ht. Mar- 
tineau Brooke Farm xii. 135 A few ears dangling from the 
sprays for gleaners. 1834 S. Dobcll Balder i. Poet. Wks. 
1873 II. 12 Little window in the wall Eye-lashed with balmy 
sprays of honeysuckle. 

fig. cx 400 Pilgr. Somle (Caxton, r483) V. ix. 100 A blessid 
floure out of this spray shall spi ynge. 1363 Mirr. Mag., 
Hastings ix, None aryse To former type, but they eaten 
vertues spraye, Which mounteth them that clyme by law- 
full waye. 1393 Shaks 3 Hen. VI, n. vi. 30 Who. .set his 
murth'ring knife vnto the Roote, From whence that tender 
spray did sweetly spring, I meane our Princely Father. 1399 
— Hen. V, in. v. 5 Shall a few Sprayes of vs.. Spirt vp so 
suddenly into the Clouds, And ouer looke their Grafters? 
1781 Cowfer Charity 629 Thus have I sought to grace a 
serious lay With many a wild, indeed, but flow'iy spray, 
1873 Earle Philol. Eng. Tongue (ed. 2) § 593 The sprays 
of language are those phrasal forms which are produced by 
the combination of symbolic words. 

to. pi. Hazel, birch, or other twigs used in 
thatching. 

13*0 Churchw. Acc. St, Giles, Reading (ed. Nash) 11 For 
Sprayes & thatchyng of the ij° tents at the gravell pytt, 
ij* xj d . 1677 Plot Oxfoidsh. 64 In some places Wood is so 
scarce, that they cannot get spraies to fasten on Thatch. 
*733 W. Ellis Chiltem \ Vale Farm. 162 Great Planta- 
tions of Hazel, that, are also of vast Service to the Thatcher, 
by its Stretchers, Sprays, and Withs. 1834- in midland 
dialect use. 

c. A graceful shoot or twig of some flowering 
or fine-foliaged plant or tree, used for decoration 
or ornament ; an artificial imitation of this. 
x86a Catal, Inttmat. Exhib., Brit , II. No. 4848, Manu- 
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factored sprays, birds, leaves, seeds, and other artificial 
florists’ materials, 1873 ‘ Ouida * Pascarel L 64 He would 
never meet me without some spray of roses, or some boughs 
of lemon. 1885 ‘Mrs. Alexander’ At Bay v, Her first 
ball-dress, a delicious combination of white silk tulle and 
lace, with sprays of wild roses. 

3. A metal casting resembling a set of twigs. 

1831 J. Holland Manufi Metal I. 270 When the whole 

has become sufficiently cooled, the boxes are opened, the 
spray, as the cluster of castings is called, taken out. 1843 
Holtzapffel Turning 1. 332 The whole mass when poured 
has been compared to a great fei n leaf with its leaflets, and 
is usually called a spray. 1879 Cassells Techn. Ednc. TV. 
263/1 Tne pattern-maker connects a number of them in a 
1 spray ’, *. e., a central stem, with branches springing out on 
either side. 

4 . attrib., as spray-bavin , -drain, - faggot , etc. 

1778 (W. H. Marshall] Minutes Agnc. 31 Dec. 1774, 

* Spray bavins,. 10s. a hundred. 1830 Ogilvie, * Spray 
dram,., a drain formed by burying the spray of trees in the 
earth, which serves to keep open a channel. 1687 Miege 
Gt. Fr. Diet, n, *Spray Fagots, fagots de vtenn bois. 1764 
Museum Rust. II. 382 The small twigs, cut from the ends 
of spray faggots. 1793 Young _ View Agric. Sussex 33 
The spray-faggot of all his extensive woods being cut down 
as fuel for his kilns. _ 1898 W, T. Greene Cage. Birch 59 
White and ’’spray millet is the correct food for them [the 
chestnut-eared finches]. 2844 Alb. Smith Adv Mi. Led- 
bury (1856) I. xix. 147 He cairied a long staff, . .pulled from 
some *spray-pile. a 1728 Woodward Fosstls . it. no A 
Piece or *Spray Wood, c 1730 Haynes Voc. in N. 4 Q. 
(1883) VIII. 45/1 Spray wood, brush wood. x8oa Trans. 
Soc. Arts XX. 170 Cut all the spiay wood, and make the 
tree a perfect skeleton, lea\ ing all the healthy limbs. 
Spray (sprei), sbA Also 7-8 spry(e. [app. 
related to the forms cited under Spbay vfi Cf. 
also Spbew !.] 

1. Water blown from, or thrown up by, the waves 
of the sea in the form of a fine shower or mist. 

a. 1621 G. Sandys Ovid’s Met. it. (1626) 228 Now tossing 
Seas appeare to front the sky, And wiap their cuiles in 
clouds, frotht with their spry. 1719 Dr. Foe Crusoe 1. (Globe) 
42 We were immediately driven into 0U1 close Quarters 
to shelter us from the very Foam and Sprye of the Sea. 
1730 G. Hughes Barbados 178 These tiees.. are chiefly 
planted near the sea-side to shelter the neighbouring fields 
.. fiom being blasted by the salt spry of the sea. 1733 
Johnson, Spray.. .2. The foam of the sea, commonly written 
spry. x8x8 Keats Endynt. 1 V. 157 The salt sea-spry. 
fig. 1731 Smollett Per. Pic. lxxiii, Swab the spry from 
your bowsprit, my good lad. 

/J. 1726 Bailey (ed. 5), Spray (of the Sea), a sort of watery 
Mist like a small Ram, occasioned by the dashing of the 
Waves, which flies some Distance, and wets like a small 
Shower. 1789 Trotter Dis. Seamen 54 The gratings are 
also half covered when it blows haid, to keep out the salt 
spray 01 rain. 18x3 Sir H Davy Agric. Chau. (1814) 339 
In great storms the spray of the sea has been carried more 
than 50 miles from the shore. X887 Fenn Master 0} 
Ceremonies i, There had been no windy nights when the 
spray was tom from, the tops of waves to fly in showers 
over the houses. 

to. Water or other liquid dispersed by impact 
or other means in fine misl-like particles. 

1730 G. Hughes Barbados 124 A large fire, .to burn the 
bark and dry up the Spry and juices that fly from them in 
cutting. 1824 Byron yuan xvi. ix, Like a soda bottle when 
its spray Has sparkled. 1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville 
II. 131 Touents came tumbling from crag to crag, dashing 
into. foam and spray. . 1B52 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. 
xxviii, He almost fancied that that bright face and golden 
haii were looking upon him, out of the spray of the foun- 
tain. 1877 Miss A. B. Edwards Up Nile ix. 251 Still the 
boats chase each other along the dark river, scattering spray 
from their bows, 
c. In fig. uses. 

1796 [see Sfouter 3 a]- 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. iv. iv, 
One vast suspended-billow of Life, — with spray scattered 
even to the chimney-tops 1 1889 Spectator 9 Nov. 630/1 It 
may even be that.. the vanquishers .. are sending out a 
thick spray of roving robbers westward. 

2. Med. A jet of medicated vapour or the like, 
used esp. as a disinfectant or a deodorizer. 

1873 Knight Diet. Meek. 2288/2 Spray,, .the vapor from 
an atomizer. 1880 W. MacCormac Antisept. Surg. 155 It 
may prove useful for dressing, and where a steam spray is 
not available. 1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 305 The free 
application of antiseptic sprays for purifying the atmosphere 
of sick chambers. 

to. An instrument used for applying such a jet. 
x88x Richardson in Good Wds. XXII. 32 Any servant 
can at any time use the spray. 1893 Arnold <$■ Sons' Catal, 
Surg. Instrum, 161 Cocaine Spray, complete. 

3. a. attrib. (in sense 1 ), as spray-drop , -pearl, 
-rainbow, -smoke. 

1826 Mrs. Hemans Forest Sand. 1. Ixv, Like spray-drops 
from the strife of torrents flung. x86o Neale in St. 
Margaret's Mag. (1895) Jan. 247 The spray-rainbow some- 
times arching above my head. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 
286 The white spray smoke of Tivoli that drove down the 
valley. 1883 A. I. Menken Infelicia 32 To lay my crown 
of spray-pearls at his feet. 

to. Comb., as spray-decked, -spangled, -topped, 

- wet adjs. ; spray -like adj. and adv. 

183a Motherwell Poems, Witches' Joys iv. Every 
labouring wave . . Gives them a ghastly lover To wring their 
white hands over, And tear their spray-wet hair In the 
madness of despair. *839 Bailey Festus 158 The failing of 
a fountain's spray-topt stream. 1843 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 
1. 11. in. iv. § 6 The legitimate rain-cloud, with its ragged 
spray-like edges. 2849 Lever H. Templeton xx, His fair 
brown bairspray-wasned and floating back with the breeze. 
1839 K. Cornwallis New World I. 7 The spray-decked 
waters of the Sound. x86x E. T. Holland in Peaks, Passes, 
# Glac. Ser. 11. I. 21 The one [stream] was broken and 
feathered in many a spray-spangled fountain. 


o. attrib. in terms relating to artificial spraying 
or pToduction of spiay, as spray apparatus , in- 
halation, instrument , pipe , process , etc. 

1867-^2 Burgh Mod. Marine Engin. 272/2 The spray 
pipes, in connection with the injection valves, aie secured 
beyond them, within the condenser. 1875 Kmght Diet, 
Mech. 2288/2 Spray-instrument, . one for the administra- 
tion of an anaesthetic or refrigerant in a finely divided liquid 
foim. 1879 St. George's Hosp Rep IX 600 She was 
ordeied spray inhalation of lactic acid .every two houis. 
x88o Miss Bird Japan I. 303 The odour of carbolic acid 
pervaded the whole hospital, and there were spray pio- 
ducers enough to satisfy Mr. Lister 1 x88x Richardson in 
Gd. Words XXII. 52 F01 practical puiposes..! think the 
simple spiay piocess is the best. 1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 
I. 305 The method is the same, whether air be used, as in 
the well-known hand-ball spray apparatus, or steam. 

f Spray, sbA Obs. rare. [Of obscure origin : 

cf. Spbaioh sb.] Outcry. 

13 . K. Alis. 2801 (Laud MS ), Spiay, and grade, and 
dismayeyng; Wymmen shrikyng, gyrles gradyng. Ibid. 
7882 Michel spray, mychel gradyng, Michel weep, mychel 
waylyng. 

f Spray, sbA Obs. Also sprey. [var. of Spree 
jv 5.] A spree or drinking-bout 5 frolic. 

18x3 Ann. Reg., Chron. 59/2 He said he had had a fine 
sprey, and was burnt to death in the inside. 18,9 Scott 
Leg. Montrose Introd., The Seigeant was apt to tarry 
longer at the Wallace Arms, .than was consistent with strict 
temperance... After such sprays, as he called them, were 
over [etc.]. z8a6 J. Wilson Nod. Ambr. Wks. 1853 I. 206 
A feather that’s got rumpled by sport and spray, 
t Spray, w - 1 Obs. Also 5 spra, [’Related 
to Spbay j-A 1 ] intr. To spring, take rise. 

C1425 Thomas of Erceld. 335 And mekill bale sail after 
spraye, Whare joye & blysse was wonte to bee. c 1460 
Towneley Myst. xiv. 449 In bedlem, land of luda,..Out of 
it a duke shall spra. Ibid. xvi. 219 Of bedlem a gracyus 
lord shall spray. 

t Spray, ». 2 Obsr x [ad. MDu. spray en, 
spraeyen, = M H G. spmjen, spreien, in the same 
sense.] trans. To sprinkle. 

1327 Andrew Brunsivyke's Distyll. Waters Livb, Flesshe 
or other thynges sprayed with the same water abydeth 
longe tyme good. 

Spray, ». 3 rare. [f. Spbay ji.i] 

1. trans. To furnish with sprays or twigs. 

137a Bossdwell Armorie n. 88 b. And the hande highte 
Palma, when the fingers benne streithte foorthe, as it were 
boughes, or braunches sprayed. 

2. intr. To grow out into sprays or twigs; to 

ramify. 

187a C. King Sierra Nevada ii. 41 Huge branches which 
quickly turn down, and spray out. 1891 J. Winsor Colum- 
bus vi. 131 It became clear that the currents of the Atlantic 
. . sprayed in a circling fringe in the North Atlantic. 

Spray (spre 1 ), vfi [f. Spbay sbf\ 

1. trans. To diffuse or send in the form of spray ; 
to scatter in minute drops. 

x8ag Carlyle Misc. (1857) II. 91 A strong beam of light 
. . sprayed itself into innumerable sparks. 183a M. Arnold 
‘ Ye Storm-winds ’ etc., 49 Where the nich’d snow-bed sprays 
down Its powdery fall. x88x Gd. Words XXII. 51 The 
solution may be., sprayed finely .into the safe. *897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 685 A 3 per cent, solution of 
menthol should be sprayed up the nostril. 

2. To sprinkle with or as with spray; to wet 
with fine particles of water or other liquid, esp. by 
means of a special instrument or apparatus. 

x86x Ld. Lytton & Fane Tannhauser 57 While from be- 
neath The creeping billow of calamity Sprays all his hair 
with cold. 1884 E. P. Rob Nat. Ser. Stoiy ix, The foliage 
was.. spiayed by a garden syringe. 1897 Allbutt’s Syst. 
Med, IV. 678 An excellent plan of treatment is. .to spray 
the nose with one of the liquid paraffins. 

3. absol. To scatter or throw up spray. 

1891 Cent. Diet. s.v.. The instrument will either spout or 
spray. 1906 Blackw. Mag. Nov. 664/1 Below, the Porto, 
a fine trouting stream,, .foams and sprays and chafes. 

4. intr. To issue or rise as spray. 

1893 Funk's Stand. Diet. s.v,, He caused the perfume to 
spray. 

Hence Sprayed ppl. a . 1 

189a Pall Mall G. 3 May 6/3 The aigument that there is 
not the slightest danger of poisoning in using sprayed 
apples. 

Sprayed, ppl. a . 2 [f. spray (also spry, spreathe, 
etc!), of obscure origin, common in south-western 
dialects, chiefly in the pa. pple.] Roughened or 
made sore by exposure to cold. 

*869 Blackmore Loma D. xxxi, It was much worse 
than Jamaica ginger grated into a poor sprayed finger. 
19x1 Kingsbndge Gae. 26 May 3/2 For chapped and 
sprayed hands caused by wind and cold. 

Sprayer (spr^'ai). [f. Spbay vA] One who 
or that which sprays ; esp. a machine for diffusing 
insecticides over plants and trees. 

189X in. Cent, Did. 1894 Times 19 Nov. 4/4 The machine 
used was Strawson's standard sprayer. 1900 Trans. H ighi !. 
$ Agric, Soc. 302 The sprayer [of trees], therefore, should 
not be smoking. 

Sprayey (spr?-i), a . l [f. Spbay jA 1 ] Having 
sprays or small twigs ; spray-like. 

_ 1849 Lever H. Templeton xii, The candles were, .glitter- 
ing like stars through the sprayey branches [of the larch* 
tree], 1839 ~ Dav. Dmtn lviii, Ferns.. mingled their 
sprayey leaves with the wild myrtle. 188a Garden 14 Jan. 
23/2 Soft packing, .may consist of soft sprayey faggots.. 

Sprayey (spr?*i), afi [f. Spbay sbfi] Casting 
or carrying spray; of the nature of spray. 
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183 xBlackw. Mag. XXX. 111 The dark-watered fountain 
sheading its gloomy, or rapid, or sprayey stream, down the 
cheek of a lofty rock. *854 G. Greenwood Haps fy Mis - 
haps 60 The roll of heavy seas, the rush of sprayey winds. 
2892 Miss Broughton Mrs. Bligh viii, A.. dark ram-cloud 
sails up and shakes out three sprayey drops from its skirts 
upon them. 

Spraying, vbl. sb. [f. Spray vA] The action 
of dispersing as, or sprinkling with, spray ; concr. 
a liquid used as a spray. 

, 1891 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. 833 Paiis gieen, used as a spiay. 
ing for destruction of orchard caterpillars. 1894 Board of 
Agric. Circular N o, xo. 3 The solution was made to penetrate 
the soil by frequent sprayings. 1896 E. G. Lodeman (title), 
The Spiaying of Plants, .foi.. destroying Insects. 

attnb. 1884 Knight Did. Mech. suppl. 846/2 Spraying 
Machine, a machine . . to iirigate growing cotton plants with 
wet poison to destroy the cotton caterpillar. 

Spraying, ppl. a. ff. as prec.1 Casting up 
or scattering spray. 

1877 Talmage Serm. 49 With rolling rivers, .and spray- 
ing fountains. 1879 H. Drummond in G. A. Smith Life 
(1809) 161 Green, foaming, spraying, roaring river. 

Spray less, a. [f. Spray sbA] Haying no 
spray. 

187a Daily News 21 Aug., The waves lie in great, green, 
heavy, almost sprayless masses. 

Spread (spred), sb. Also 5 spredd. [f. the 
verb. Cf. LG. spredde, spreide, G. spreitel\ 

I. fl. A bitter spread, a hard experience. Obs. 

11440 Bone Florence 1843 The maryner set hur on hys 
bedd, Sche hadd soone aftur a byttur spredd. 

2 . The act of spreading in space; degree or 
extent of this. 

1626 Bacon Sylva §676 No Flower hath that kinde of 
Spread that the Woodbine hath. 1733 W. Ellis Chiltern 
<$• Vale Farm. 129 Many and long Roots, which by their 
circular spread.. are more than ordinarily capacitated to 
receive the fertile Benefits of the.. Dung and Stale. 1784 
Cowper Task VI. 145 These naked shoots.., more aspiring, 
and with ampler spread, Shall boast new chaims. 1821 

J oanna Baillie Metr. Leg., Wallace xxxii, Broad grew his 
reast with ampler spread. 1858 W. Eccles Guide Blen- 
heim Palace (ed. 7) 13 Beeches, which have now attained a 

g rowth of such luxuriance and spread of blanches. 1865 
ameron Malayan India 171 The trees being of one age are 
of a uniform height, thickness of trank, and spread of top. 

b. With the : The extent, expanse, or super- 
ficial area of something. 

*691 T. H[ale] Acc. Hew Invent. 123 Determine the 
number of Men for sailing from the Spread of Canvas. Ibid. 
127 Equations between the spread of Sails, and the Velocity 
of the Wind, a 1701 Maundrkll Joum. Jems. (1749) 142, 

I measured one of the largest [trees], and found it.. thirty 
seven yaids in the spread of its boughs. 1733 W. Ellis 
Chiltern Vale Farm, ixg Raise a Border six or twelve 
Inches high, according to the spread thereof. 1840 Dana 
Bef, Mast xxiii, He knew., the spread of every sail., in feet 
and inches. *856 Olmsted Slave States 321 , 1 found that 
the spread of its branches covered a circle of the diameter 
of foity-two paces. 1883 Stevenson Silverado Sq. 254 
Under the immense spread of the stairy heavens. 

o. Capacity for spreading or extending; ten- 
dency to spread or go apart. 

1772 C. Hutton Bridges 58 The.. thickness of a pier., 
shall just balance the spread or shoot of the arch. *883 
C. T. Davis Mannf. Leather 558 Skins dressed by this 
process,.. it is claimed, are made soft, pliable, and with 
elasticity or spiead. 

d. The point at which something spreads. 

1896 Westm. Gaz. 25 July 3/2 A beautiful old orchard is 
full [of mud] to the spread of the trees' branches. 

3 . With a : An expanse or stretch, of something. 
Also, a spread-out layer or stream (quot. 1747). 

27.1a Addison Sped. No. 549 1*3 , 1 have got a fine Spread 
of improveable Lands. 1746 Hervey Medit. (18x8) 99 
Nearer the houses we perceive an ample spread of branches. 
*747 Genii. Mag. 311 Which made the corn run in a thin 
even spread under it. 1824 Examiner 71/2 A dark spread 
of calm water. 1840 Barret Water Colour Paint. 104 The 
sky at this time of the afternoon frequently exhibits a tender 
spread of yellow. 1880 Blackmorb Mary Anerley II. 63 
He struck into the gill from a trackless spread of moor. 

It). Naut. A display sails. 

*849 Cupples Green Hand vii. (1856) 64 The whole spread 
of her mizen and main canvass shining like gold cloth 
against the fore. 1889 Welch Text Bk. Naval Archit. ii. 
40 A mastless ship requires less stability than one carrying 
a large spread of canvas. 

4 . The fact of being spread abroad, diffused, or 
made known ; diffusion, dispersion : a. With a. 

1675 R. Burthogge Causa Dei 389 Of so large a spread 
then was the knowledge of God. 1732 Neal Hist. Purit. 
(1822) I. 18 The translation of the New Testament by 
Tyndal . . had a wonderful spread among the people. 1760-2 
Goldsm. Cit, W. lxiii, The period of renewed barbarity 
began to have an universal spread much about the same 
time. *805 Southey in C. C. Southey Life (1830) II. 324 
It would yield either to a general spread of knowledge, .or 
to the unrestrained attacks of infidelity, 
b. With the and of. (The common use.) 

*750 Abp. Herring in J. Duncombe Lett, (1773) H. 271 , 1 
cannot account for the large spread qf the story. *785 
Cowper Let. J. Newton 24 Sept., While the spread of the 
gospel continues so limited as it is. — Let. W. Bagot 
,9 Nov., [The Bishop's charge] deserves the most extensive 
spread. 1833 Prescott Philip II, it. iii. I. 321 It may seem 
strange that the spread of the reformed religion should so 
long have escaped, .the Holy Office. 1892 Speaker 2 May 
534/1 The growth of education and the spread of scientific 
training. 

c. Without article. 

*864 E. A, Parkes Prod. Hygiene 1. xvii. 429 The condi- 
tions of spread of [yellow fever in a ship] are probably as 
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favourable as in the most crowded city. 1897 Allbutfs 
Syst. Med. II. 89 The disease disregards anatomical boun- 
daries, .. the direction of spread being determined .. by 
contiguity. 

II. f 5 . ? A long oar or sweep. Obs .— 1 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India # P. 26 These Boats are as 
laige as one of our Ware- Barges, . . but padling with Paddles 
instead of Spreads, and carry a great Burthen with little 
trouble. 

0 . slang. Butter. 

x8xs J. H. Vaux Flash Dict. x Spread, butter. 1863 Slang 
Did., Spread, butter, a term with woikmen and schoolboys. 

7 . colloq. A banquet, feast, meal. 

Common from about 1823. 

1822 Genii. Mag. XCII. 1. 31 Spreads on the grass for the 
better sort of people. 1844 J. T. J. Hewlett Parsons * W. 
vi, I gave very correct feeds— spreads we used to call them. 
1893 Vizetelly Glances Back I. xv. 300 He . . was a constant 
attendant at these little spreads. 

8. a. A bed-cover, coverlet. Orig. If.S. 

Prob. after Du. sprei (f sprey, spree) or G. spreite (dial. 
spreit, spreet, LG. spreed), Kilian gives spreeaer and bed- 
spreeder as current in Du. and Fris. of his time. The comb. 
bed-spread, given as local U.S. by Bartlett (1848), is now 
also common in English use. 

2852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xx,[ 3 he would] flourish 
the sheets and spreads all over the apartment. 1888 Pall 
Mall. G. 1 Nov. 3/2 Each bed .. was provided with a 
feather tick i but the night being warm these spreads were 
thrown off. 

b. A shawl [Slang Diet. 1859). 


Spread (spred), 0. Forms: Inf. a. 3 sprsede, 
3-0 (9 dial.) sprede (3-4 -en, 5 -yn) ; 5 spreede, 
7, 9 dial, spreed; 5 spreyde, 6 Sc., 9 dial. 
spreid ; 6 spreads, 6- spread (9 dial, spreead). 
P, 4 spredd, 4, 6 spredde (6 arch, -en), 4, 6-7 
spred. y. 4 sprad, 6 Sc. spraid, 9 dial, sprade. 
3 rd sing. pres, a -4 spret (2, 4 sprat). Fa. t. a. 
3-5 spradde, 4-5 (9 dial.) sprad; 4, 6 (9 dial.) 
sprade. 0 . 3-0 spredde, 4 spredd, 4-7 (p 
dial.) spred, 7- spread, y. 7 spreded, 9 dial. 
spreeded, Sc. spreidit. Pa. pple. a. 2-4 i- 
sprad, 3-4 y-sprad (4 -spradde), 6 i-sprode ; 
3-6 (9 dial, and arch.) sprad (5 spradde). 0 . 
2-4 i-spred (4 hi-), 4 y-spred, £ e-spred ; 3-4 
spredd, 3-7 (9 dial.) spred (4 sprid), 4-7 spredde; 
5 Sc. spreid, 6 (9 dial.) spreed, 7 sprede ; 6 
spreads [Sc. spraid), 7- spread. 7. 5 spraden, 
9 spreaden, spredden [dial, spreeden, etc.). 

S. 6 spredded, 8 spreaded. [OE. sprman (iu 
combs., esp. td-sprman, and sprsedung), =OFris. 
*sprSda (WFris. spriede, NFris. spriad, spreer), 
MDu. spre[e)den (WFlem. spreeden, , spreen ), 
spreiden, (Du. spreiden , spreien), MLG. and LG. 
spreden, spreiden (LG. also spreen , spreien), 
OHG. spreitan (MHG. and G. spreiten, G. dial. 
spriten ); not native in Scand., Da. sprede (f spree) 
and Sw. sprida (MSw. spridha , spredha) being 
from LG. The ultimate etymology is uncertain. J 

I. trans. 1 . To stretch, or draw out (a cloth, 
etc.) so as to display more or less fully ; to open 
out or lay out so as to cover or occupy some space. 

c xaoo Ormin 1013 Witt tn patt an wajhenfft Wass spredd 
fra wah to waxhe. c 1205 Lay. 1215 Seoftften he nam be hude 
. .of pare hinde, bi-foren pan wefeae he heo spradde. c 1338 
R. Brunne Chron. (x8xo) 1x7 Almerle his banere spradTSc 
oper barons mo. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 61 But 
pe Romayns wyfes. . wente wip hir beer i-sprad. c 1400 St. 
A lexius (Trin. Coll. Oxf. 57} 460 pat writ anon he gan sprede, 
And by-fore hem alle rede, c 1430 Mirk's Festial 113 Wher- 
for mony. .spradden clobys in pe way. *333 Wriothesley 
Chron. (Camden) 1 . 21 Their was a rave cloath,blew, spreed 
from the highe desses of the Kinges Bencbe unto the high 
alter of Westminster. 1394 Kyd Cornelia l. 74 The golden 
Sunne, where ere he driue His glittring Chariot, Andes our 
Ensignes spred. x6xg G. Sandys Trav. 237 These two did 
spread a Turkie carpet on the rocke, and on that a table- 
cloth. 2652 Needham tr. Selden's Mare Cl. 97 To have.. 
Nets spread between stakes driven into the Sea. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, rv. 361 Spiders in the Vault their 
snary Webs have spred. 1733 W. Ellis Chiltern $ Vale 
Farm, xxx Lay, chamber, and spread their Roots, so that 
the Fibres might not touch one another. 1823 F. Clissold 
Ascent Mt. Blanc 22 A soft: breath of wind spread its folds, 
and floated it gently in the air. 2848 Dickens Dornbey 
xxvi, The Major, .sent the Native— who always rested on a 
mattress spread upon the ground . . —to light him to bis room. 
1902 R. Bagot Donna Diana xvii. 333 He spread the news- 
paper on the table before him, 
transf, and fig. 1370-80 Visions St. Paul 243 In 0 . E. 
Misc., His owne cha[r]tre hap he rad, pat his synnes were 
inne isprad. c 1440 Capgrave Life St. Hath. v. 1824 
Spreede me in thi mercy, lete me neuere falle In to myn 
enemyes handes. 2326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 275 b. 
Holy ebarite. .dilateth & spredeth the herte of man or 
woman. 1638 Penit, Conf. vii. (1657) 128 All sins are not 
so necessarily to be spread before the Priest 1671 Milton 
Samson xi47lnvocate his aid.., spread before him How 
highly It concerns his glory now To [etc.]. 2713 Pope 

Iliad 1. 65 A sudden night he spread, And gloomy darkness 
roll'd around his head. 1780 Mirror No. xox, The toils 
which her own imagination, and the art of Marlow, had 
spread for her. 2802-12 Bentham Ration. Judic, Evict, 
(1827) V. 223 It is not for the purpose ot advocating, but of 
reprobating exclusion of testimony, that these remarkable 
cases are spread upon the carpet. 2873 H. C. Banister 
Music 27 The notes. .are to be played.. in Arpeggio, ..or 
spread obliquely, as it is termed. 

b. spec. To expand, unfurl, or set (sails). 

2297 R, Glouc. (Rolls) 3628 Hor seiles hii spredep in pese 


& hider hu comep iwis. 1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent 
(1826) xii They shall spread their sailes to go towards those 
parts that the King intendeth. 2382 N. Lichcfield tr. 
Castanheda's Conq. E. Ind. 1. xxviii, The whole Fleete 
hauing wayed, did then begin to cut ana spread theirsayles. 
2621 Bible Isaiah xxxiii. 23 They could not well strengthen 
their mast, they could not spread the saile. 1697 Dryden 
Mneid vi. 418 He spreads his canvas: with his pole he 
steers, a 1721 Prior Dial, betiv. Charles Clenard 353 
A large Ship going out of Port, Charles, with her Sails all 
spread, 2781 Cowper Truth 3 Man, on the dubious waves 
of eiror toss'd, . . Spieadsall his canvass. 2823 Scott Quentin 
B. xxv, Not a French banner has been borne down, not a 
sail spread from England. 

c. Const, on, over, under , upon. 

X382 Wyclif a Kings viii. 13 He toke an couerlyte,..and 
spradde vpon his face. 1335 Coverdale Numb. iv. 13 They 
shal. .sprede a clothe of scarlet ouer it. Ibid. 24 They shal 
sprede a couerynge of doo skynnes theron. 2596 Dal- 
rymple tr. Leslie' s Hist. Scot, I. 94 Thair held thay laid 
vpon.. a gioffe seek spred vndir thame. i6xx Bible Job 
xxvi. 9 Hee. .spreadeth his cloud vpon it. — Isaiah xxv. 7 
He wil destroy.. the vaile that is spread ouer all nations. 
1746 Francis tr. Hor., Sat. a. iv. 102 What l . . on foul 
couches Tyrian carpets spread ? 2761 Gray Fatal Sisters 
31 Gondula, and Geira, spread O’er the youthful king your 
shield. 2820 Scott Monast. x, I should have spread my 
mantle over the frailties of my spiritual father. 1837 P. 
Keith Sot. Lex. 399 Each membrane represents a bag or 
sac, without any opening, spread upon the organs. 

a. To display in wide extension. 

1600 Fairi-ax Tasso vi. xxii, A goodly plaine displayed 
wide and broad, Betweene the citie and the campe was 
sprad. 2764 Goldsm. Trav.gix Where wild Oswego spreads 
her swamps around. 276 6 — Vicar viii, Where wilds, im- 
measurably spread, Seem lengthening as I go. 1807 J. 
Barlow Columb. 1. 220 He saw, thro’ central zones, the 
winding shore Spread the deep Gulph. 1838 ThirlWall 
Greece xxxiv. IV. 343 The Euxme spread its waters before 
their eyes. 1889 S. Langdon Appeal to Serpent i. 12 The 
magnificent vision which lay spread beneath when the gieat 
city came up close to the 1 holy mountain’ itself. 

e. To flatten out ; to make of a thin fiat form. 

Used spec, with ref. to diamonds : see quots. 1704-6 and 

2830. 

2704 Land. Gout. No. 4034/4 A seven Stone Diamond Ring, 

. .the middle Stone weighing about 5 Grains spread. 2706 
Ibid. 4200/4 The Diamond weighing near 11 Grains, well 
spread, and of a perfect Water. 2812 Pinkerton Mod.Geog. 
Polynesia (ed. 3) 522 The nose is always spread at the 
point, perhaps owing to the mode of salutation, in which 
they press their noses together. 2830 Holtzapffel Turning 
III. 1322 This cut is employed upon such stones as are thin, 
and large on the surface, or, as it is called, much spread. 
1900 Hasluck Mod. Eng. Handy-bk. 129 Small drills. .are 
generally made by filing the round steel whe..and then 
spreading the small end with a single blow from a. .hammer. 

f. To thrust (walls) out or apart. 

2793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 274 The whole Would lie 
upon the ledges like a single stone, without any tendency 
to spread the walls. * 

2 . f a. To draw or stretch out (the limbs or a 
person) in some form of punishment or torture. Obs. 

a 2223 Ancr. R. 390 His leone licome ]>et was ispred o 
rode. 122240 Ureisun in O. E. Horn. I. 285 Hwi nam ich 
in pin earmes..swa istrahte and isprad on rode, a 1300 
Cursor M. 16668 pai. . ledd him pan to he rode tre, and par- 
on pai him spred. c *373 Sc. Leg. Samts iii. (Andrew) 410 
Gyf pat I dred Pe croice, quhare-in criste wes spred, pe Ioy 
of it I na prechit jow. c 1430 Myrr. our Ladye 249 The 
mother se her sonne cruelly spredde on the crosse. £2475 
Henhyson Orph. # Euridyce i4gTurnandaquhele.., And 
on it spred a man hecht ixione. 2526 R. Whytford Marti- 
lore (1893) 100 So were they sprad vpon a gredyren w‘ hote 
coles & broyled. 

b. To lay down with the limbs relaxed. 

1693 Dryden Juv. vi. 83 Many a fair Nymph has in a 
Cave been spread, And ranch good Love, without a Feather- 
Bed. 2697 — Virg. Past, x. 21 Maenalian Bines the God. 
like Swam bemoan, When spread beneath a Rock he sigh’d 
alone. 

3 . a. To send out in various directions so as to 
cover or extend over a larger space. Also fig. 

a xaoo Vices <$• Virtues 43 Carite sprat his howes on brsede 
and on lengSe swiSe ferr. <22225 Ancr, R . 400 pe so< 5 e 
sunne . . was fortSi istien on heih . . uorto spreden ouer al hote 
Iuue gleames. C *400 Cursor M. 37877 (Cott. Galba), Glotony 
and dronkinhede, ful mani branches oat pai sprede, 23*6 
Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 2531) 30 Than grace spredeth her 
beames, that all the soule of man is bryght as a lanteme. 
2563 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Panda, The elme spreadeth the 
branches or bough es. 2623 W. Lawson Country Housew. 
Gard, (1626) 23 Looke how far a tree spreads his houghs 
aboue, so far doth he pat his roots vnder the earth. 1667 
Milton P. L. iv. 643 Pleasant the Sun When first on this 
delightful Land he spreads His orient Beams. 

b. To hold out, stretch out, extend (the hands 
or arms). 

<1x250 Kent. Serm. in O. E. Mise, 31 Ure lord him., 
spredde his hond, and tok his lepre. <2 1300 H avelok 95 
And oper he refte him hors or wede, Or made him sone 
handes sprede, a 2340 Hampole Psalter cxlii. 6, 1 spred my 
hend till pe. c 2430 Mirk's Festial 124 He . . fell downe to 
pe growna, wyth hys annes sprad abrod, as Crist sprad hys. 
armes on be cros. <22529 Skelton ‘Now synge we, 60, 1 
hold my armes abrode, The to receyue redy tsprode 1 1628 
Milton Vac. Exert. 93 Trent, who like some earth-born 
Giant spreads His thirsty Armes. 2781 Cowper Charity 396 
Like him, the soul.. Spread wide her arms of universal love, 
1825 Shelley Alastor 283 He.. spread his arms to meet 
Her panting bosom. 2842 Tennyson Talk. Oak 235 Then 
close and dark my arms I spread, And shadow’d all her rest, 

o. To extend, open out (the wings, etc.). 

1390 Gower Conf. 1 . 173 He sprat his wynge and qp he 
fleth, c 2400 Pilgr . Sowle (Caxton) v. i. (1859) 69 They 
rysen, and mounten ferre fro the erthe, and spreydyn theyr 
wynges. 2663 Bp, Patrick Parol. Pilgr, xv, He rejoyced to 
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spread his healing wings over every place. 1667 Milton 
P. L. ii. 928 At last his Sail-broad Vannes He spreads for 
flight, 1784 Cowper Task in. 133 The fly, That spreads his 
motley wings in th‘ eye of noon. 1817 Shelley Rev. Islam 
vi. xlv. When the eaith. .Shook with the sullen thunder, he 
would spread His nostrils to the blast, 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. ill. v. iii, Swift-rending is her stroke; look what a paw 
she spreads. 

d. To extend, make larger or wider, pare. _ 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 399 He bulde newe citees 
..and sprad \>e enaes of his kyngdom wydder ban dede his 
fader, c 1400 Bray Cong. Ira. (1871) 295 The Pope., 
grauntyd the Kyng that he sbuld ynto Irland wend for to 
..spred the termys of holy Churche. 2596 Dalrymple tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 147 To spred the boundes of that 
Jmpire baith braid and wyde. 

4. To distiibute or disperse (a substance or a 
number of things) over a certain superficies or 
area; to scatter. 

. 0x250 Gen. 4 Ex. 490 Or or flutn noe spredde his fen. 
c 134a Nominate (Skeat) 118 W[oman] scheruth corne and 
muk spredith. 0x394 P. PL Crtde 301 Nou han jiei- • spi- 
eerie sprad in her purse, to parten where hem lust. 1426 
Au delay Poems 78 Fore blak blood he se e-spred Apon the 
aschelere even. 0x450 Merlin xv. 240 Ther sholde ye 
haue sein grete trouble of tables downcaste and the vitaile 
I-spredde wide. 1573 Tussek Husb. (1878) 33 Sawe dust 
spred thick, makes alley trick. 1592 Soliman 4 Pers. v. ii, 
Spredding on the boord A huge heape of our Imperiall coyne. 
1667 Milton P. L. rv. 255 The flourie lap Of som irriguous 
Valley spread her store. 1687 A. Lovell tr, Thevenot's Trav. 

I. 3d There you see.. men sitting upon a Carpet on the 
ground, with a great many Books spread round about them. 
1727 Philip Qnarll (i8ifi) 42 He was busy.. in turning and 
spreading the grass. 1742 London 4 Country Brew. 1. (ed. 4) 
7 When the Malt is dried it must not cool on the Kiln, but 
be. .spreaded wide in an airy Place. 28x5 J. Smith Pano- 
rama Set. 4 Art II. 611 For grass land .half as much 
[marl], thinly and evenly spread, will generally suffice. 1841 
Lane Arab. Nis. 1 . 96 He poured out the powder into it, and 
spread it. 1895 R. W. Frazer Silent Gods, Pearl of Temple 
(1896) 57 The ryots who spread the water in the fields. .lay 
dead before the rice was ready for reaping. 

b. To distribute in a thin layer; esp. to smear. 
Also fg. (quot. 1731 - 8 ). 

1558 Warde tr. Alexis' Seer. 28 Than hauyng put to it 
the Storax, spredde itvpon alinnen cloth. X579 Fvlke Ref ut. 
Rastel 783 The residue of the. .bread, .was giuen to. .chil- 
dren.., whether to spredde their butter,., or to eate it with 
cheese, I cannot saye. 161 r Bible i Kings vi. 32 He. .oner- 
layd them with gold, and spread gold vpon the Cherubims, 
and . the p alme trees. 1731-8 Swift Polite Corn. Introd., 
They [polite speeches] ought to be husbanded better, and 
spread much thinner. 18x5 J. Smith Panorama Sci. 4 Art 

II. 207 A small quantity of the amalgam, spread upon 
another piece of leather. 1870 Pall Mall G. 23 Sept. 12/1 
The unknown genius spreads butter upon his bread. 

< 3 . To place in an open or expanded manner; 
to distribute over a certain space, time, etc. 

1592 Kyd Sp. Trag. in. iii. tor lie spread the Watch, 
..Strongly to guard the place where Pedringano [etc.]. 
a 1631 Donne Epithalam. Line. Inn 1 The Sun-beames in 
the East are spred. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 209 In 
some places [a stream] spreads Meanders. 1743 Francis tr. 
Horace , Odes 11. i. 5 For whom the triumphs o*er Dalmatia 
spread Unfading honors round thy laurel'd head. X748 
Anson’s Voy. il v. 180 We spread our ships in such a man- 
ner, that it was not probable any vessel of the enemy could 
escape us. 1827 Faraday Ckem. Manip . i. (1842) 13 Some- 
times it is easy to spread these [flues] over one side or wall 
of the room. 1855 Orr's Circ. Set., Inorg. Nat. 133 The 
knowledge needed by the artist . .involves various inquiries, 
spread over many sciences. 2885 Act 48-49 Viet. c. so § ix 
1 he repayment of the money to be borrowed shall be spread 
over a series of yeais. 

d. To lay out (a meal, banquet, etc.). 

1784 Cowper Task 1. 433 Beneath the open sky she spreads 
the feast 1794 Mrs. Radcliffr Myst Vdolpho xxxviii, 
At a banquet spread under a gay awning. x8a8 Duppa 
Trav. Italy , etc. 63 The table on which the last supper 
was spread is in the church of St. John Lateran. 1852 
Hawthorne Bhthedale Rom. xxiv, Some old-fashioned 
skinkers and drawers . . were spreading a banquet. 1868 
Holme Lee B. Godfrey xlvii, Tea was spread on the round 
table. 

5. a. In pass, of persons, animals, etc. : To be 
scattered, dispersed, or distributed over or through- 
out some area. 

C1350 Gen. 4 Ex. 650 And or he was on werlde led, His 
kinde was wel wide spred. xao 7 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3264 We 
ssollej* hom abbe al uor nojt. . Vor hii be)? naked & onywar 
& ysprad wyde. a 1300 Cursor M. 6046 O j?am it was sua 
mani bredd, Ouer all j?e land (?an ware j?ai spredd. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 169 perfore it is pat pey beep 
i-spredsowyde. c 1336 in Thynne Animadv, (187s) 8oThes 
holy men beyn thus about sperd [ read spred], thorow all 
this lond, in euery sled, a vjaa Evelyn Diary 3 Dec. 1637, 
This sect was now wonderfully spread. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1776) IV. 30a The other [dromedaiy] is found spread 
over all the Desarts of Arabia, x8aS Samouelle Direct. 
Collect. Insects 4 Crust. 44 He met with a certain species 
of Papilio in abundance and spread all over the island. 1841 
Penny Cycl. XX. 148/2 The Rook is spread over the greater 
part of Europe. 

t b. To cause to increase or multiply; to beget. 

a X300 Cursor M. 10684 It was boden in pair ledd Wit 
manage pe folk to sprede. 2624 Heywood Gunaik, 1. 49 
Young Epaphus. .To Phaeton objects that he was bred Of 
mortal straine, and not divinelie spred. 

0. To disseminate or diffuse ; to cause to be- 
come prevalent or (more) widely existent, present, 
known, felt, etc. 

Various contexts are illustrated by the separate groups of 
quotations. 

(a) a 1300 Cursor M. 6213 Son was in land pe tipand spredd 
pe folk was turned again and fledd. 11330 R, Brunnb 


Chron. Wace (Rolls) 3111 Hym schamed soie of his chaunce 
pat hit was so wyde yspred fat lih> lemman was a-wey led. 
c 1386 Chaucer Prioress' T. Prol. a 0 lord our lord, thy 
name how merueillous Is in this large worlde ysprad. 1503 
Hawes Examp. Virt. vii. 94 Of whose noble dedes the 
brute and sowne Was spred by euery straunge habytacyon. 
1395 in Cath. Rec. Sec. Publ. V. 330 Yt was spread in the 
cuntry that he had convinced the minister in diverse pointes 
of religion. 2662 Extr. St. Papers Friends Ser. 11. 131 
Such base lyes.. are now dayly & hourely spread abroad 
against our present Gracious King. 1678 Sir G. Mackenzie 
Crim. Laws Scot 1. xxix. g 6 (1699) 131 She having spread 
these Mis-reports before she was cited. 1723 Berkeley 
Proposal Conv. Savage Amer. Wks. 1871 III. 217 Mission- 
aries for spreading the gospel among their countrymen. 
1746 P. Francis tr. Horace , Art Poet . 4fig [This] shall,, 
across the seas To distant nations spread the writer’s fame. 
1823 Scott Quentin D. xii, For this Louis promised to pro- 
vide, by spreading a report that the Ladies of Croye had 
escaped. 1849 Ticknor Span. Lit. I. 33 His leputatiqn 
was eaily_ spread throughout Europe, on account of his 
general science. 

( 1 ) a 1300 Cursor M. 12716 Quen drightin gan to sprad his 

f ace Til his aun choslings treu. c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. 

246 pis wrong is brood sprad in Cristendom. 1422 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 208 The taste is a commyn 
witte, Spraden throgh the body. 1450-80 tr. Secreta Secret. 
29 Nature spredith it through alle parties of the body, and 
tnerfore the stomak hath litille pait of Jne hete. 1538 
Starkey England 1. i. 7 So ys the mynd then most perlyt 
when hyt communyth Sc spredyth hys vertues abrode. 
1x6x4 Sir W. Mure Dido 4 ASneas n. 106 O how quick 
doth love,.spreed in every parte A furiows flame 1 x668 
Wilkins Real Char. 1. i. 3 The present Coptic or /Egyptian 
..was probably spred amongst that people in the days of 
Alexander the Great. 1720 Pore Iliadvnx. yyo Cheering his 
men, and spreading deaths around. 1768 Goldsm. Good-n. 
Man 1, She could spread an horse-laugh thiough the pews 
of a tabernacle. 183* Scott Ct. Rob. xxvi, Do thy gifts, 
accomplishments, and talents, spread haidness as well as 
polish over thy heart? 2854 Poultry Chron , II. 266 It 
seems likely that, by thus spreading the local interest, shows 
..might become self-supporting. 1874 Green Short Hist. 
iii. §4. 128 Wandering teachers.. ciossed sea and land to 
spread the new power of knowledge. 

(c) 1743 Francis tr. Horace , Odes iv. iv. 27 The Rhstian 
bands. .Were wont to spread their baneful terrors far. 1794 
Mrs. Radclute Myst. Vdolpho xxxiv, It spiead a general 
alarm among Montoni's people. 1831 Scott Quentin D. 
Introd,, Numerous private emissaries of the restless Louis 
. .were every where spreading the discontent which it was 
his policy to maintain. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 
237 His arrival spread dismay through the whole English 
population. 

7. reft, a. To extend, expand, etc., in various 
senses. 

1340 Ayenb. xy pis zenne him to-delb and spret ine zuo 
uele deles pet onneape me may hise telle. 1400 tr. Secreta 
Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 91 Also pare ys a tree pat hauys leuys 
of vygour, and his braunches spredyn hem on pe erthe. 
2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 25 b, Remember his ex- 
tension, .on the crosse, and consyder how mekely he spred 
hym selfe on the same. 1590 Spenser F. Q. iii. i. 20 Before 
the gate a spatious plaine, Mafitled with greene, it selfe did 
spiedden wyde. x6xx Tourneur Ath. Trag. }• i» Tis true. 
Had not my Body spredde it selfe Into posteritie ; perhaps 
I should Desire no more increase of substance. 1649 G. 
Daniel Trinarch., Rich. II, cclxxx, The King now spreads 
himselfe; and, as a source, Issues in larger Streames, to 
take in more, Hee fills the Cisterns nere him, 1698 Fryer 
Acc. E. India 4 P. 141 The Clouds bad spread themselves 
over the Tops of the Hills, 2722 Addison Sped. No. 120 
1* ix This natural Love is not observed in animals to ascend 
from the Young to the Parent ; , . it spreads it self downwards. 
1748 Anson's Voy. in. ii. 309 The mixture of these woods 
and lawns.. as they spread themselves differently through 
the rallies. 1822 Shelley A donah xhi, He is a presence . . , 
Spreading itself where'er that Power may move [etc.]. 1835 
Kingsley Westw. Ho t xxv, They began to spread them- 
selves along the stream. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 
IY. 202 A city which in the tenth century. . had spread itself 
far beyond the Roman Walls. 

b. U.S. To exert oneself; also, to make a dis- 
play, to show off, 

1857 S. H. Hammond Wild North. Scenes 266 (Bartlett), 
He had promised, to use his own expression, to spread him- 
self in the preparation of this meal. 1891 E, Kinglake 
Australian at Home 38 The gentleman who had just 
‘spread himself’ was very angry at having the effect of his 
speech thus spoiled. 1892 E. Reeves Homeward Bound 
204, 1 must (to use your slang) be allowed ‘ to spread my- 
self’ a little, and give you a minute account of everything 
I see. 

absol. 2897 Howells Landlord at Lion's Head 376 One 
of the jays, who was spreading on rather a large scale, 
wanted Jeff to spread with him. 

8 . To cover, overlay, deck, or strew, with some- 
thing. Also without const. 

<*1300 Leg. S. Gregory (1876) 771 On bed he fel hir biside, 
Ysprad it was wij> erene palle. ax 300 Cursor M. 13027 
pai spred be strete wit cloth and flur. a 2400-50 A lexander 
(D.) 1314 He..arayes all pe cyte, Spredes ouer with bawd- 
kens all pe brode stietes. 2396 Spenser F. Q. vi. ii. 5 On 
his head [was] an hood with aglets sprad. x6rx Bible Isaiah 
xl. 19 The goldsmith spieadeth it ouer with golde. 1693 
Dryden Juvenal xvi. 69 note , The Courts of Judicature 
were hung, and spread, as with us. 1697 — Mneid xn, 
174 The morn.. Had scarcely spread the skies with rosy 
light. 1718 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. Mrs. Thisiletlmayte 
z Apr., The rooms are all spread with Persian carpets. 1812 
Byron Ch. Har. 11. vii, Silence spreads the couch of ever wel- 
come rest. 1828 Lytton Pelham I. xxiii, Another table, still 
spread with the appliances of breakfast. 

iransf. c 1320 Sir Tristr. 442 pe forest was fair and wide, 
Wi)> Wilde bestes y-sprad. 

b. To lay (a table) for a meal or other purpose. 
c 1460 Sir R. Ros La Belle Dame xox The boordes 
wer spred in ryght lyteli space. 2565 J. Phillip Patient 
Gtissell (Malone Soc.) 7 She spread the table and made 


me good cheare. 1671 Milton P. R. ii, 340 A Table richly 
spred, in regal mode, With dishes pil'd. 1697 Dryden 
/Eneid in. 291 We spiead the tables on the greensward 
ground. 1761 Gray Desc. Odin 41 Tell me . . For whom yon 
glitt’ring board is spread. 1859 Habits ofGd. Society 88 
He must be there to talk to the chaperons, . .to spread the 
card-table and form the rubbei. 1885 1 Mrs. Alexander ’ 
Valerie's Fate iv, Valerie spread her grand-uncle’s little 
table and placed his food before him. 

absol. 2390 Shaks. Com. Err. 11. ii. 1B9 Dromio, goe bid 
the seruants spred for dinner. 

e. To cover with a thin layer of some soft sub- 
stance, esp. butter; to prepare in this way. 

1570 Fulke Refit. Rastel 783 What so euer remained., 
shoufde be giuen to. . children . . (not spied, .with buttei) but 
sprinkled with wine. 1622 T. .Williamson tr. Goulart's 
Wise Vieillard 6 Contenting himselfe to eate.. a piece of 
bread spread with honey. 1707 in Hearne Coll. (O.H.S.) 
II. 43 He eats.. Bread and Butter, which he spreads with 
his Thumb. 1827 Scott Sttrg. Dau. i, Every old woman . . 
can prescribe a dose of salts, or spread a plaster. 1888 
Times 3 Jan. 9/3 They spiead their bread with ox-fat 

9. f a. To over-rtm or overspread (an area). Ohs. 

c 1400 Brut Ixxxiii, pai . . wenten oute of here shippis, and 
spraden al pe contreye. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Htb. 1. ii. 
22 MacGmre, who with some Horse (likewise dispersed) 
had spread a good circuit of ground, in hope.. to get some 
bootie. 1654 E. Johnson Wonder-working Pi ovid. x The 
multitude of irreligious.. affected persons spred the whole* 
land like Grasshoppers. 1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton vi. 
(1840) 109 Our negroes spiead the banks of the lake. .for 
game. 1722 — Plague (1884) 78 The Gangren. .had spread 
her whole Body. 

b. poet. To cover ; to extend over. 

1700 Dryden Pal. 4- Arc. m. 104 Rich tapestiy spread 
the streets. 1725 Pope Odyss. 1. 173 A purple carpet 
spread the pavement wide. 1800 Moore Anacreon xvii. 24 
Now from the sunny apple seek The velvet down that 
spreads his cheek ! 1821 Clare Vill. Minstr, I. 130 Re- 
freshing greenness spread the plain. 

c. To extend or reach along. 

X794 Rigging 4 Seamanship 127 The head spreads the 
topgallant yard. 

10. With advs. {abroad, forth, out , tip), in pre- 
ceding senses. 

a. 1382 Wyclif Gen. xxxii. 12 Thow hast spokun. .that 
thow shuldist sprede abrood my seed as the grauel of the 
see. 11x449 Pecocic Repr. 213 A clooth steyned or ymagis 
sprad abrood in dyuerse placis of the chirche. a 1533 Ld, 
Berners Huon hi. 176, I spred abrode a towel on the 
grene grasse. 1394 Kyd Cornelia iv. i. 200 His glory, spred 
abroade by Fame. 1653 Ramesey Astral. Restored i99The 
credit or applause desired will be the more blazed and 
Spread abroad. 1700 Dryden Ovids Met., Baucis 4 Phile - 
won 49 Baucis.. rakes the Load Of Ashes fiom the Hearth, 
and spreads abroad The living Coals. 1825 Scott Betrothed 
viii, The morning light was scarce fully spread abroad. 
1842 Loudon Suburb. Hort. 302 Fermentation is always 
most rapid in summer; and if the materials are spread 
abroad during frost, it is totally impeded. 

b. 2388 Wyclif Deut. xxxii. 11 He spredde forth his 
wyngis. c 2400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. yx pe kendly 
hete ys y-drawe Jjerto and spied forth by al )>e body to |>e 
stomalc. 1535 Coverd ale i Kings vi. 27 TheCherubins spred 
forth their wynges. 262 1 Bible Num. xxiv. 6 As the valleyes 
are they spread forth, as gardens by the uuer side, c 1624 
Sir W. Mure Dido 4 /Eneas 1. 1003 Now silent night spred 
foorth her sable wings. 2817 Shelley Rev, Islam x. xxxviii, 
Fix on high A net of ixon, and spread forth below A couch 
of snakes and scorpions. 

c. 2382 Wyclif Deut. xxxii. 21 He sprade out his weengis. 
2483 Cath. Angl. 356/2 To Sprede oute, dilatare, dis- 
tendei e. 1572 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixxi. 19 Our mindes 
must be spredded out. .to conceive y* largenes of it, x6xx 
Bible Exod. xxxvii. 9 And the Cherubims spread out their 
wings.. ouer the Mercie seat. 2729 De Foe Crusoe it. 
(Globe) 323 A third [ship] without any Colours spread out. 
1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gi. xvin. v. (1872) VII. 276 , 1 spread- 
out to you, dear Sister, the detail of my sorrows. 2885 
1 Mrs. Alexander 1 Valerie's Fate vi, The sky spread out 
a boundless space of deepest blue. 

d. 2657 Austen Fruit Trees 1. 58 The [fig] trees must he 
set against a South wall, and be spread up with nailes and 
Leathers. 


II. intr. II. To receive extension or expansion ; 
to cover or occupy a wider space by this means. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 18113 A deu, al for to mak )>am hale, 
On pam sal spred, 2338 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 38 A 
rede cloude in be skie about Ingland gan sprede. 2523 
Fitzhekb. Huso. § 10 The hyer and farther that ye caste 
your come, the better shall it sprede. 2583 Melbancke 
Philotimus Q j, A litle sparke spreading burnes a whole 
Cittie. 2663 Gerbier^ Counsel 10 Nature of Aire being 
to ascend, and when it meets with a sudden opposition 
it spreads. 2686 W. Harris tr. Lemery's Course Ckem. 
(ed. 2) 40 Gold will spread under the hammer more than any 
other Metal. *725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 332 
The water began to spread over the flat ground. 1789 Mrs, 
Piozzi Joum. France I. 400 London spreads chiefly the 
Marybone way perhaps. 2860 Tyndall Glac. 1. 124 The 
clouds spread more and more. 1885 Manch. Exam. 6 July 
5/1 A fire broke out and spread with great rapidity. 

iransf. 0330 Amis 4 Amil. 1317 So hard thai hewe on 
belme and side,.. That thai sprad al of blod. 

b. With advs., as about, abroad, forth, out. 
Also to spread off, to withdraw from. 

c 2400 Laud Troy Bk. 20940 Odemon saw Ector was dede, 
He saw his blod aboute sprede. 2530 Palsgr. 730 , 1 spredde 
a brode, as a ryver that hreaketh out of his channell or 
any suche lyke thyng, 2335 Coverdale Joel ii. 2 A 
stormy daye, like as the mornynge spredeth out vpon the 
hilles. 2711 Addison Sped. No. 159 r 8, I saw the Valley 
opening at the farther End, and spreading forth into an 
immense Ocean. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. l vir. vi. Our 
straight frondent Avenue.. spreads out into Place Royal 
and Palace Forecourt. 1849 Cupples Green Hound xv. (2856) 
151 The fog spread off the water near us. 
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SPREAD-EAGLE. 


c. Of conditions, qualities, etc. 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Mano, Runnyng sores s or 
soi.es that spread farther and farther. i6xx Donne Anat. 
World 357 Our blushing red, which us’d in cheekes to 
spred, Is inward sunke. 1720 Dc Foe Capt, Singleton xi. 
(1840) 197 The mortification seemed to spread. 1799 
Underwood Dis. Childhood (ed. 4) II. 25 Should the 
shingles spread and become sore, it should be treated as 
directed below. 1815 Stephens in Shaw's Gen. Zool. IX. 1. 
60 The green becomes gradually more brilliant . and spreads 
over the coverts of the wings and tail. 1884-8 Browning 
J. Lee's Wife in. iv, But why must cold spiead? _ 1899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med, VI. 106 The readiness with which it 
[re. sarcoma] spreads in upon. .the pulmonaiy tissue. 

d. To become larger ; to increase in size. 

1630 R. Johnson! s Kingd. Commw. 10 The more they 
decline from the ^Equator, the more they spread in stature 
and tallnesse. 1756 J. Warton Ess. Pope I. vii. 407 The 
sybil. .is likewise repiesented as spreading.,, and growing 
larger and larger. 1799 Underwood Dis. Childhood (ed. 4) 

I . 208 The gums swell, spread, and become hot. 

©. To go apart; to separate. 

1833 Civil Eng. $ Arch. Jrnl. II. 146/1 The violent 
vicissitudes of the seasons soon deranged the foundation. ., 
and caused the [railway] tiack to spread. 1847 Smeaton 
Builder's Man. 146 The walls of a public building in Paris 
had spread, or.. were thrown out of their perpendicular. 
1890 Baker Wild Beasts II. 3 The toes spread widely upon 
soft ground. 

12. Of immaterial things : To become diffused or 
disseminated, 

a X225 Ancr. R. 98 Vor ase holi writ seifl, ‘ hore speche 
spiet ase cauncie'. a 1240 Urcisun in O. E. Horn. 1 . 109 
puruh bine muchele milce Jjet spert [read spret] so swuSe 
wide. 1340 Ayenb. 29 Ouerwemnge, bet makeb to moche 
sprede b e merci of our lhorde. 13.. E. E. Alht. P. B. 
1607 purj b e sped of be spyryt bat sprad hym with-inne. 
C1410 Hoccleve Mother of God 8x Thy gracious bountee 
spredith al aboute, 1508 Kennedie Flyting w. Dunbar 
348 It was the gud langage of this land, And Scota it causit 
to multiply and sprede. 1592 Shaks. Pen. <4 Ad. 903 A 
second fear through all her sinews spread, a 1656 Bp. Hale 
Rem. Whs. (1660) 189 Aiianisme began in a family, spread 
over the World. 1697 Collier Ess. Mot. Subj, 1. (1703) 139 
The infection spreads like lightning ; and ’tis a credit to live 
counter to reason. 171a Addison Spec/. No. 265 r 6, I am 
informed that this Fashion spreads daily. 178a Priestley 
Corrupt. Ckr. 1 . 1. 75 His opinions are acknowledged to have 
spiead much. 1815 J. Smith Panoiama Set. & Art II. 293 
This system of nomenclature., spread with great rapidity to 
other countries. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. I. 457 Dis- 
content and suspicion would spread fast through society. 
2874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 1 (1882) 440 A uew moral and 
religious impulse spread through every class, 
b. Of tidings, rumour, fame, etc. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 15062 On bin worthi werkes don Farr 
spredes bi fame. 13.. E. E. Allit. P, C. 365 pis speche 
sprang in bat space & spradde alle aboute. c 1400 26 Pol, 
Poems 129 That I dyd in pryuyte, There opynly bit owte 
shall spiede. 1475 Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 45 The renome of 
his noble astate and name spiad thoroughe alle cristyn 
xoiaumes. 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccccxcvii, It was 
sayd ho we surly they were at Burdeaux, . . whiche wordes 
sprade abrode in the hoost. 1637 Milton Lycidas 8x Fame. . 
lives and spreds aloft by those pure eyes. x66a J. Davies 
tr. Mandetslo's Trav. 96 Which increas’d as the noyse of the 
attempt spread more and more into the City. 1764 Museum 
Rust. IV. xo The account of this, spreading into Holland, 
determined the Dutch to send colonies there. 62807 
Wordsw. Somnambulist 73 His fame may spread, but in 
the past Her spirit finds its centre. 1891 Farrar Darkn. $ 
Dawn xlii, The city had hardly been more agitated when 
the news of Caligula’s murder had spread among the citizens. 

13. Of flowers, leaves, etc. : To unfold, expand. 

a 1 250 Owl Night. 437 pe blostme gynneb springe & 

sprede. 1375 Barbour Bruce xvi. 67 Lewis on the branchis 
spredis, And blomys bricht besyd thame bredis. c 1385 
Chaucer L. G. W. 48 To sen these flouris agen the sunne to 
sprede. 1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. zx The tender flouris opnyt 
thame and sprad. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 530 Flouris 
spreidand..Of diuers hew, with mony cullour cleir. x66a 

J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. 323 As soon as it is put into 
warm water, it spreads and reassumes its former green 
Colour. x686 W. Harris tr. Lemery's Course Ghent, (ed. 3) 
523 It is best gathering Roses newly spread a little after 
Sun-rising. 1765 Museum Rust, Iv. 94 When the barley 
begins to spread, (or brewer). 

14. To extend by growth; spec, of trees, to 
grow outwards. 

C1290 S.Eng. Leg, 1 . 348 Him ]rou3te bat bare stod a treo . . 
Pat a-non to be steorrene it tilde and swybe wide it spradde 
[v.r. spredde]. a X300 Cursor M. 27877 O glotoii and o 
di unkenhede Fele wick branches se we sprede. X340 Ayenb. 
131 Vor uirtue wext an hex ase palme.. and banne spret and 
keste his boles an ech hall. 1559 Mirr, Mag., Mowbray's 
Banishm. xiv,Thedeper doth the sounderoote sprede abrode. 
1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 98 Good hop hath a pleasure to 
climbe and to spred. 1615 W. Lawson Country Housew. 
Gard. (1626] 24 The roots.. may not goe dovmeward, nor 
vpwaid out of the earth. .. Therefore they must needs 
spread far vnder the earth. 1676 Marvell Mr. Smirkt 27 
When it geiminates, spreds, blossomes, and bears fruit.. 
1697 Drydbn Virg. Georg, iv. 422 A Steer.. whose Head 
Now first with burnish’d Homs begins to spread. X743 
Francis tr. Horace , Odes iv. xi. 6 with living wreaths to 
crown our heads The parsley’s vivid verdure spreads. 1796 
Withering Brit. Plants (ea. 3) I. 83 Not rising high, out 
spreading wide upon the ground. x8oa Barrington's Hist . 
N. S. Wales viii. 283 The she oaks were more inclined to 
spread than grow tall. 2826 Art Brewing (ed. a) 274 When 
the trees are full grown, they.. injure the crop below; the 
roots, also, spread to a great distance. 1847 Tennyson Princ, 
iv. x88 The branches thereupon Spread out at top. 

15. To extend over a larger area by increase or" 
by separation ; to disperse. 

c 1250 Gen, <$• Ex. 2567 Ay wex flat kinde, mor & mot, And 
Shogen, & spredden in fonde flor. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 48 
His Men pleiden and arnden bi b e weie, and spradden 


a-boute ful wide, a 1300 Cursor M. 3792 Wit be i sal be in 
al Jn nede And gar bin oxspnng wide spred. c 1450 Merlin 
xvii. 272 As soone as the saisnes were logged thai spredde 
abrode in the contiey to forry. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 
cccxxi. 498 So the men of armes sprad abrode. 1596 Dal- 
rymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, 1 . 45 Quhair ance it fixis the 
rute it spredis. 1605 Chapman All Fools v. ii. 372 Very 
well done ; now take your seveiall wives, And spred like 
wilde-geese. X667 Milton P. L. i. 354 Her barbarous Sons 
Came like a Deluge on the South, and spread Beneath Gib- 
raltar to the Lybian sands. 1748 Ansows Voy. 11. v. 173 By 
spreading in their cruise, there might be less danger of any 
of the enemy’s ships slipping by unobserved. 1853 J- H. 
Newman Hist. Si. (1873) I. 1. ii. 59 The Romans spread 
gradually from one centtal city. x866 Darwin Orig. Spec. 
(ed. 4) iv. 152 That those species which spread widely tend 
generally to spread very widely, 
to. To arise or spring, rare —1 . 

1642 H. More Song of Soul 11. n. i. 8 How the mixture 
of their rayes may breed Th’ opinion of uncertain quality, 
When they from certain roots of life do spreed. 

16. To stretch out, extend. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17196 Vnnethesdari sceu mi nedes Bot 
wit be bend to me bou spredis. a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P, 
xxv. 70 Iesu, of love sotn tockuynge, Thin armes spredeth 
to mankyude. a 1327 A. Davy Five Dreams 12/34 Out of 
bobe his eren [came] Foure bendes;..hij spredden fer & 
wyde in be cuntre. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 143 
(Cambr.), Lo sond he comyth, I se hise wyngis sprede. 

1748 Gray Alliance 100 In the sultry climes, that spiead 
Where Nile redundant o'er his Summet -bed From his broad 
bosom life and veidure flings. 1798 Landoh Gebir Wks. 
1846 II. 490 There spreads a marble squat ed And smoothened. 
1816 Shelley Mont Blanc 65 Broad vales, .that spread And 
wind among the accumulated steeps. x8fi4 Poultry Chron, 
II. ga Thin, hackle-like feathers, spreading and drooping all 
round. 2898 R. Bridges Hymn Nature Poems (1912) 404 
Below their breezy crowns.. Spreadeth the infinite smile of 
the sunlit sea. 

Spread (spred), ppl. a. Also 6-7 spred. 
[f. prec.] 

1. Extended, expanded ; displayed ; diffused, 

cx5xx sst Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. p. xxxi/a They 

seke the holy graue to Iherusalem with open or spred 
baners. x6og Holland A mm. Marcell, xxx Antoninus., 
set bis course against our State and Common-wealth..even 
with spied and full sail. x6xx Cotgr. s.v. Penns, The spread 
wings of a bird. *667 Milton P. L. ii. 886 A Bannerd Host 
Under spread Ensigns maiching. 1753 Richardson Grandi- 
son (1781) III. 7 No, Miss Grandison, said 1 , laying my 
spread hand upon the letter. 2772 Encycl. Brit. I. 204/2 
The shape of a spread fan. 1854 Poultry Chron. II. 56 Tne 
cock, while playing, sweeps the ground with his spread tail, 
1877 Raymond Statist. Mines Mining 315 A diverging 
vein-system. . something like the spreacf fingers of a hand 
held downward. 

b. In predicative use, or with qualifying words. 
x6z6 Bacon Sylva% 421 How to make the trees themselves, 
more tall; more spread; than they use to be. x6gx Ray 
Creation (1714) 2x4 Lofty and towiingTrees forTimber, lowly 
and more spread ones for shade and fruit. 1693 C. Mather 
Wonders fnvis. World (x86a) 16 In so spread a Business as 
this. 2847 Helps Friends in C. 1. iv. 64, I think one of the 
causes sometimes given, that reading is more spread, is a 
true. .one. 1855 Orr's Ctrc. Set ., Inorg. Nat, 162 Otheis 
. .occupy evenly spread and little disturbed districts, 

o. In comb, with -out. 

1867 Morris Jason xvn. 520 Watching the spread-out 
linen slowly dry. 1877 Huxley & Martin Elem. Biol. 209 
A V-shaped notch about the size of a spread-out frog’s web. 

2. Laid out or prepared for a meal. 

1891 T. Hardy Tess xxxvi, The spiead supper-tahie, 
whereon stood the two full glasses of untasted wine. 

3. Special collocations : spread adder, a blow- 
ing adder; spread brilliant, a brilliant cut in a 
thin flat form ; spread charge, a gun-charge 
which scatters on being fired. 

X750 D. J effries Treat. Diamonds (1751)26 Of the method 
of manufacturing, and valuing, spread Brilliants. 1892 in 
Greener Breech-Loader 279, I have used the spread charge 
with good results in covert shooting, xpoa Blachw. Mag. 
Apr. 494/2 The spread-adder is one of the nastiest-looking 
customers. 

b. Spread (window) glass, sheet or cylinder 

glass. 

2805 Act 45 Geo. Ill , c. 30 Sched., The making of spread 
window glass commonly called or known by the name of 
broad glass. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 576 Next to it in cheap- 
ness of material may be ranked broad or spread window 
glass. Ibid. 578 A spread-glass work, where they make 
British sheet glass, upon the best principles. 
Spreada'tion. rare, [iireg. f. Spread v. 8 b.] 
■= Spread sb. 7 . 

x8xo Splendid Follies III. 26 They returned to the Bear, 
where they found a spreadation of sandwiches, fruit, jelly 
and cyder. 1884 Jean Middlemass Poisoned Arrows III. 
xvii. S03 Have all that absurd spreadation taken away, . .and 
a luncheon as like every day as possible, got ready at once. 
Spread-bat. dial. [£ Spread zl] A stick 
serving to keep apart the traces or chains in 
ploughing or harrowing, (Cf. Spreader 3 a.) 

1778 [W. H. Marshall] Minutes Agric. 29 July 1775, 
One who has more spunk in him, shall attend to the spread- 
bats, and whippins in future. 1875- in Kent, Surrey, and 
Sussex glossaries. 

Spread eagle, sb. Also spread-eagle. 

[Spread ppl. a. j 

1, A representation of an eagle with body, legs, 
and both wings displayed, esp. as the emblem of 
various states or rulers, or as an inn-sign, 

*570 Foxe A. 4- M. (ed. a) 388/x The emperour. .caused 
other mony to be made of leather, which on the one syde 
bad his Image, and on the other syde the spread erie. 1590 
in Archaeol . (1884) XLVIII. 154 One dammaske table clothe 


wrought with ye Spreed Egle of vij yerdes long. x6oa J. 
Willis Art Stenographic E 5, This Character, bearing the 
similitude of a Spiead Eagle, may signifie the Romaine 
Empire, being the Ensigne thereof. 1685 Wood Life 
(O.fi.S.) III. 160 At the Spread Eagle (commonly called the 
Spread Crow). 1701 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) V. 81 
Some flags are made here with a spread eagle upon them, 
the arms of his imperial majesty. 1723 Pres. St. Russia I. 
1x5 Post-boys, .have no Post-Horns, but only the Mark of 
the Spread-Eagle. 1854 Poultry Chron. II. 27 The annual 
dinner will take place at the Spread Eagle on Thursday. 

Couth. 1663 Dryden Wild Gallant 11. 1 , 1 use to tell him 
of his two capon’s tails about his hat, that aie laid spread- 
eaglewise to make a feather. 

b. A figure in fancy-skating. 

1824 Miss Mitfohd Village Ser. 1. (1863) 15 He admired, 
with an ardour and sincerity never excited by. .the spread- 
eagles of the Seine and the Serpentine. x868 Hurst Joltniem 
Mag. X. 343 As I am writing for young skaters I may as 
well mention the * spread eagle a feat or not much value. 

o. A boastful or self-assertive person. 

x88x Blackmore Christonuell i, It may be denied by young 
spread-eagles, of competitive and unruly mind, that this is 
the highest form of human life. 

2. A person secured with the arms and legs 
stretched out, esp. in order to be flogged. 

1785 Grose Diet. Vulgar T., Spread eagle, a soldier tied 
to the halberts in order to be whipped, his attitude bearing 
some likeness to that figuie, as painted on signs. 1792 
Grose's Olio 228 Should you be caught, you know the con- 
sequence— That the spread eagle is your certain lot. r834 
Marryat P. Simple (1863) 38 Mr. Jenkins desired the other 
men to get half-a-dozen foxes and make a spread eagle of 
me. 2882 Daily Tel. xz Sept. 2/2 The iron-hard pressure 
of it pins you against the shrouds as if you had been made 
a spread-eagle. 

fig. 1871 Froude Table-T. Shirley 149 , 1 suppose I shall 
as usual be made a spread-eagle by the Saturday [Review’]. 
8 . A fowl flattened out for broiling. 

2854 * C. Bede 1 Verdant Green 11. vii, Spread-eagle is a 
barn-uoor fowl smashed out flat, and made jolly with mush- 
room sauce. 1865 Vise. Milton & W. B. Ciieadle N. W. 
Passage by Land ii. (1867) 22 We manage at last to pluck 
and split open the ducks into 'spread-eagles', roasting 
them on sticks, Indian fashion, 

4. attrib. a. High-sounding, grandiloquent. 

1839 Mom. Post 21 Sept., The notion of lifting him with 

a spread-eagle title into the chief saloon. 

D. U.S. Bombastic, extravagant, ridiculously 
boastful, esp. in laudation of the United States. 

In allusion to the figure of the eagle on United States 
flags, etc. 

1858 Harped s Wily. 28 Aug. (Thornton), The sermon was 
a splendid failure,.. and is yet laughed at as the ‘Spread 
Eagle sermon ’. 2858 N. Amer. Rev. Oct. 454 It pleases our 
English critics to charge upon American writers in the mass 
. .what has come to be designated as ‘ the spread-eagle style ’ 
— a compound of exaggeration, effrontery, bombast, and ex- 
travagance. 1894 H. Gardener Unofficial Pair. 125 You’ve 
read a lot of spread-eagle stuff, I don’t doubt. 

c. Aggressively assertive of United States in- 
terests or claims. 

1885 Pall Mall G. 2 Jan. 2/1 The new form of spread-eagle 
policy which the past year had witnessed. 

5. attrib. Suggestive of the form or appearance 
of a spread eagle. 

Spread-eagle orchid, a popular name [U.S.) for the orchid 
Oncidium Carthagutense. 

x8*6 ‘Stonehenge* Brit. Ritr. S/orts 376 That ‘spread- 
eagle ‘ style of gallop which destroys a horse’s chances at 
once. x88x Mahaefy Old Gk. Educ. iiL 32 Wild swinging 
of their arms, in spread-eagle fashion. 1894 Daily Tel. 
7 May 5/4 The ‘ spread-eagle ’ system adopted by cyclists, 
who straggle all over the road. 

Spread-eagle, v. [f. prec.] 

1. intr , To cut spread eagles in skating. 

2826 J. Wilson Noct. Arnbr. Wks. 1855 I. 102 Mr. Tory, 

. .a handsome fallow, and as good a skater as ever spread- 
eagled. 2831 — in Blachw. Mag. XXIX. 303 The grand 
simplicity of the masters that spread-eagled in the age of 
its perfection. 

2. tram. To tie up (a person) for punishment 
(Cf. prec. z.) Also Jig. 

1829 Marryat F. Mildmay xvi, I saw a poor fellow spread- 
eagled up to the grating. 1891 in Ch. Bells (1892) 1 Jan. 
03 Too many witnesses are spread-eagled that a court may 
laugh and cross-examiners be considered clever. 1894 Sala 
Things I have Seen I. 245, I have heard of offending 
soldiers being ' spread-eagled ', that is to say, tied by the 
wrists and ankles to the wheel of a gun or an ammunition 


waggon. 

b. To fasten, pin firmly, stretch out, etc., m 
the form of a spread eagle. 

2894 Rider Haggard People of Mistxsaax, On this surface 
of ice they were lying spread-eagled. 1895 Crockett Cleg 
Kelly xx, His elbows were spread-eagled over the table, 
o. To drive apart, scatter. 

1005 H. A. Vachell Hill xii. a66 It [i.e. the ball] Shot 
under Scaife’s bat, and spread-eagled his stumps* 

3. To beat completely, esp. in racing. 

1864 Daily Tel, 18 July, When poor old Flash-in-the-Pan 
spread-eagled his field for the Chester Cup. 2883 Ibid. 1 
Jan. 2/7 fie. .spread-eagled his opponents for the Hunters 
Hurdle Plate. 1887 H. Smart Cleverly Won iv, You ve 
heard how she spread-eagled the hunt a month ago ? 

4. intr. To speak or act in a spread-eagle 
fashion. 

1866 Sat. Rev. 20 Jan. 77/1 If, when merely spread- 
eagling, she speaks on her own hook. 1892 Ibid. 23 Jan. 
86/1 Tae extent to which President Harrison may ‘spread- 
eagle’ in the Chilian business. 

Hence Spread-eagling vbt. so. 

1887 H. Smart Cleverly Won Hi, Such a spread-eagling 
of a field had rarely been witnessed. 
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Spread-eagleism, [f. Spread eagle sb. 4 b.] 
Extravagant laudation of the United States or 
assertion of their political importance; tendency 
to bombast or grandiloquence in this connexion 
or in similar cases. 

1859 G- F. Train {title), Spread-Eagleism. Ibid. 5, ix, 
We cannot fasten an ism on him (except Spread-Eagleism). 
1864 Realm 6 July 3 Abuse of England is part of the platform 
of spread-eagleism : it pleases the Irish element, and pro- 
duces votes. 1889 J. M. Robertson Ess. Crit. Method 104 
Napier's account of a Peninsular battle, .with its savgrenu 
spread-eagleism. 

So Spread-eagleist, one who is characterized by 
spread-eagleism. 

1885 Pall Mall G. 1 Dec. 3/2 He is little better than a 
brilliant failure, first among phrasemongers and the 
champion spread-eagleist of his time. 

Spread, eaglet, rare - l . « Spread eagle A 1 . 

1 60a Met, Tobacco Divb, Tabacco had been richer 
armorie, Then Lions, Crosses, or Spread Eaglets be. 
Sprea ded, ppl. a. [f. Spread v.] Stretched 
out, extended, expanded. 

1565 Golding tr. Ovid's Metant. vil (1367) 90 b, Hard by 
vs as it hapt that time, there was an Oken tree With 
spreaded armes. 1818 Keats Endym. 1. 867 With wings 
outraught. And spreaded tail. Ibid. in. 389 Like a new 
fledg'd bird that first doth show His spreaded feathers to 
the morrow chill. 
fSo Sprea'den^)/. a. Obs. 

1620 Quarles Feast Wormes (1638) 2 Amongst the 
Hebrewes, where thy spredden fame Fore-runs the wel- 
come of thmehonouredname. 1629 — Argalus 4 Parthema 
III. Wks. (Grosart) III. 279/2 Her spredden traine did 
cover His crooper. 164a H. More Song of Soul n. i. 1. iii, 
So rais'd upon her spreaden wing, She softly playes, and 
warbles in the wind. 

Spreader (spre-dai). [f. Spread v.] 

I. 1. One who spreads, strews, or scatters. 

1483 Cat It. Angl. 356/2 A Spreder of gresse. . , herlarius. 
1641 Best Farm. Bis. (Surtees) 33 One spreader will spreade 
as much in a day as sixe goode mowers will mowe, 171a 
N. Blundell Diary (1893) 105 All my Marlers, Spreaders, 

. .and Carters din d here. *854 Jrnl. R . Agric. Soc. XV. 
1. 109 The spreaders carry the manure forward and deposit 
it in the bottoms of the drills. 1891 Labour Comm. Gloss., 
Spreaders, women who spread the softened jute on the card. 

2. A diffuser, disseminator, or promulgator of 
something. 

1351 Cranmer Anew. Gardiner 17 The Fapistcs-.haue 
ben the chiefe spreaders abiode of it. 136a Act 5 Eliz. c. 5 
§ 40 Such Persons shall be punished as Spreaders of false 
News are and ought to be. 1641 Prynne Discov. Prelates' 
Tyr. 11. 15a The spreaders abroad of false, seditions and 
scandalous newes. 1649 — Demurrer to yews’ Remitter 
83 The Jews, .are the greatest venters, spreaders of abomin- 
able Blasphemies. 1710 Steele Taller No. 223 r 4 He. . 
would be considered as a Spreader of false News is in 
Business. 1787 Bentham Def, Usury x iii. 187 The spreaders 
of English arts in foreign dimes. 

3. A piece of wood, metal, or other material, by 
which things or parts are stretched out or kept 
asunder : a. (See quots. and cf. Spread-bat.) 

1839 Sir G. C. Lewis Gloss. Heref. I, Spreader , a cross- 
piece of wood, which prevents the traces of the fore-horses 
of a team from collapsing. 1852 C. W. Hoskyns Talpa i. 
(1854) 3 Bang goes a trace or a spreader, and the plough 
comes to a standstill. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2288/2 
Spreader,.. a. stick which stretches apart the ends of a 
chain to which, the single-trees axe attached. 

attrib. 1871 in De Vere Americanisms 331 The captain. . 
was attacked with a spreaderstick (a piece of wood used a3 
a swingle-tree on the tow-track), 
to. In misc. uses (see quots.). 

1873 Knight Diet. Meek. 2004/1 Runner, . . the slider of 
an umbrella to which the spreaders are pivoted. *88i Ray- 
mond Mining Gloss., Spreaders , pieces of timber stretched 
across a shaft as a temporary support of the walls. 1884 
Erichsen Surgery (ed. 8) I. 6B A wide ‘spreader ' made of 
a piece of wood with a hole in it for the rope.. to pass 
through. x888 Fenn Dick o’ ike Fens 88 The net, at whose 
two ends was fixed a pole as spreader. 

G. Pfaul. A bar attached to the mast of a yacht 
in order to tighten the shrouds. 

1895 Daily News xi Sept. 5/3 In weathering it her gaff or 
spreaders struck Defender’s shrouds. 1901 Daily Chron. 
6 June 7/ s All her wire rigging except the masthead shrouds 
going over the spreader. 

4. a. A machine by which heckled stricks of 
line are combined and drawn out into slivers. 

1833 TJre Diet. Arts (ed. 4) 1 . 738 In the preparation of 
line the fust operation is called 1 spreading and the machine 
employed a ' spreader '. 1884 Western Mom. News 9 Aug. 
x/s Cards, spreaders, drawings, rovings. 

to. A device for spreading the jet of water 
issuing from a hose. 

1858 Simmonds Did. Trade , Spreader, an attachment [to] 
the branch pipe of a fire-engine for scattering the water over 
a large surface. 1863 Appleby's Handbk. Mach. $ Iron 
Worn sp Copper Branch-pipe. ..Brass Jet and Spreader 
extra, 7/6 each. X894 Westm. Goa. 3 May 3/3 The Spiral 
Spreaders, which can be. .fixed in position as lawn sprinklers, 
are excellent. 

o. An apparatus or device by which something 
is spread or scattered. 

- *864 Agric. Soc. XXV. n. 368 Each shaft or 

inlet should be provided with a louver or ‘spreader ’ within 
the stable, to prevent occasional down-draughts. t88a Rep. 
Prec, Metals U.S 586 The pulp goes on to the distributing 
board, which is provided with spreaders. 

IL +5, Cant. Butter.' Obs. (Cf. Spread sb. 6 .) 

• x6xoRowlaws Martin Mark-all E iv, Spreader, butter, 

o. Something which spreads or grows outwards. 


a 1639 Wotton Sum. Educ. in Reliq. (16 sx) 321 If their 
Child be not such a speedy spreader, and brancher like the 
Vine, 1845 y-ml. R. Agric. Soc.Vl. 1. 198 The oak is naturally 
a wide spreader. 

to. A side-channel. 

1845 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) II. 252 We then poled up 
the * spreader but the water was too low to allow my gun 
to bear on the birds. 

c. A catch which operates by spreading. 

1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl. 827/1 Socket, a tool used 
in well boring. . , screwing on to the top of the rod, attaching 
by gripers, hooks, shoulders, collars, spreaders, etc. 

Spreading (spre-diij), vbl. sb. [f. Spread v.] 

1. The action of the verb in various senses t 

a. In transitive uses. 

a 1 000 Rituale Eccl. Dunelrn. (Surtees) 109 Sprsedvng 
[L .propagations)^ menmsces cynnes. a 1240 Ureisitn in 
O. E. Horn. 1 . 183 WiJ Je ilke spredunge [of the arms], .as 
Je moder to hire child, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 470 Spredynge, 
dilatacio , extendo. c 1463 Pol., Ret., 4 L. Poems (1903) 3 
l>e egile..Thorowe Je spredinge of his wengis J>at neuer 
begane to flee. 1308 Dunbar Fitting 206 Oft for ane causs 
thy burdciaith neidis no spredding. 1360 Bible (Geneva) 
Seek. xxvi. 5 Thou shalt be for the spreading of nettes in 
the middes of the sea. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 308 Touch- 
ing the spreading of mucke, and mingling it with the mould 
of aland, ibyj Attest Innoc. Z.Crofton A iij, Many of his 
friends considering the spreading of this scandal,.. did see 
the necessity of speaking in his behalf. 1763 Museum Rust. 
IV. 123 The reward of manuring a cold clay with coal- 
ashes, even in the year immediately following the spreading 
of it. 1853 [see Spreader 4 a]. 1900 Westm. Gas. iz Jan. 
2/2 This is the doctrine of 1 spreading that we had over the 
Clerical Tithes Act. 

b. In intransitive uses. 

138a Wyclif Ezek. xxxi. 7 He was moost fayr in his greet- 
nes, and in spredynge of tendre trees, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
470 Spredynge, or streykynge owte, extendo, proiendo. 
1538 Starkey England 1. it. 63 Lyke as the cloudys let the 
schynyng and spredyng of the sone beamys downe to the 
erth. 1377 tr, Bulhnger's Decades (1592) 678 Whose goinges 
foorth (or spieadinges abroade) haue beene..from euerlast- 
ing. 1617 Mokyson I tin, to. 144 Harts (notable for their 
greatnesse, and the spreading of their homes). 1639 O. 
Wood Alph. Bk. Secrets 134 The water thereof is perfect good 
to stay the spreading of the Canker. 1683 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc. , Prin ting x. P4Tbespreadingofthe ends of these two 
Tennants into the spreading of the Mortesses in the Cheeks. 
*797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVIII. 102/x The patient may 
suffer from the spreading of the disease, 183a H. Melvill 
in Preacher III. 97/1 The creatures whom he hath sent 
forth to tenant the spreadings of immensity. 1899 A llbutt's 
Syst. Med. VII. 374 A spreading of the fluid into the retro- 
ocular tissue. 

2. attrib ., as spreading commission , knife, place , 
sheet ; also in mod. technical usage, as spreading 
furnace , hammer, machine, room, etc. 

C1586 C’tkss Pembroke Ps. xcii. v, Where God doth 
dwell Shall be bis spreading place, 2625 Donne Serm. iii. 
26 He hath given us that spreading commission to. .preach 
to every creature. 1648 Hexham u, Een Spreeder, the 
Spreding-sheete of a bed. x688 Holme Armoury m. xiv. 
(Koxb.) 3/1 The second, .which is called a chopping Knife, 
or a cookes chopper, or a spreading Knife. 1837 Penny 
Cycl. VIII. 95/x The spreading-machine is not universally 
used;,. for fine yarns.. machine-spreading does not answer 
so well as hand-spreading. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 578 The 
spreading furnace or oven is that in which cylinders are ex- 
anded into tables or plates. Ibid. 6xx The French gold- 
eaters employ besides this hammer.. the spreading Ham- 
mer. 1885 C. G. W. Lock Workshop Rec. Ser. iv. 2/2 
(Waterproofing), To make the thick paste into a sheet, what 
is termed a ‘spreading machine* is used. Hid. 3/1 The 
spreadiug-rooms of some of the largest establishments. 
Spreading (spre’dig ),///. a. [f. Spread ©.] 

1. Extending or growing outwards; increasing in 
size or area. 

a 1593 Marlowe tr. 1st Bk. Lucan 330 Fiery meteors,.. 
Now spearlike, long; now like a spreading torch. *65* 
Davenant Gondibert 1. i. 52 Her spreading stature talness 
was, not length. 1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing xxiv. 
P 19 While he is taking the Sheet off the Tympan, he gives 
a quick spreading glance upon it. 1723 Pope Odyss. u. 404 
Me from our coast shall spreading saus convey. 1746 Hervey 
Medit . (x8x8) 127 Soon arises the anemone, encircled at the 
bottom with A spreading robe. X794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. 
Udolpho xxxvi, To see the dipping oars imprint the water, 
and to watch the spreading circles they left. 1837 Keble 
Chr. Y., Ordin., Through the hallow’d air The spreading 
cloud of incense soar’d. 1831 Ruskin Stones Yen. (1874) I. 
ix, xxx The eye always requires, on a slender shaft, a more 
spreading capital than it does on a massy one. 1897 W. 
Anderson Surg. Treat. Lupus 15 In large areas of lupus. , 
the spreading edge may be excised. 
jig. a 1647 Habington Surv. Worcs. (Woics. Hist. Soc.) 
III. 424 The worthy and large spreadinge family of the 
Throckmortons. 
to. Of trees or plants. 

*393 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, v. il 14 Whose top-branch oner- 
peer'd loves spreading Tree. x6xx Bible Wisd. xvii. x8 A 
melodious noise of birdes among the spreading branches. 
1634 Milton Comus 184 Here to lodge Under the spreading 
favour of these Pines. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 
216 With spreading Planes he made a cool Retreat. 1720 
Prior Truth Falsehood xx Under a spreading beach They 
sat. 2743 Francis tr. Horace , Odes in. i. 14 Others . .joy to 
plant the spreading grove. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. 
Udolpho xxxii, Beneath the dark and spreading branches, 
*842 Loudon Suburban Hort, 531 A good bearer, a spread- 
ing tree. 1869 Tozer Highl. Turkey 1 . 292 [We] lay down 
to lest under a spreading ash-tree. 

0 . Bot, Having a gradual outward tendency or 
direction. 

1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) II. x66 Calyx 3. 
flowered : panicle spreading. 2841 Penny Cycl. XXL 282/2 
Five petals, which are usually spreading. >838 A. Irvine 


Handbk. Brit. PI. 733 Teeth with spreading or spreading, 
erect cartilaginous points. 2890 Science-Gossip XXVI. 273 
Leaflets ovate, with long spreading haiis near the underside 
of the mid-rib. 

Comb. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 171/2 The spreading- 
leaved Pine... A lofty tree, with leaves eight or nine inches 
long. 1846-30 A. Wood Class-bk. Bot. 194 Talinum patens, 
Spreading-flowered Talinum. 

2. a. In specific names of plants. 

1348 Turner Names Herbes 43 Lactnea sessilis, in eng- 
lishe spredynge Lettis. 1823 Crabb Techn. Did. II, Scor- 
zonera residifolia, . . Spreading Viper 's-Grass. 2836 Penny 
Cycl, VI. 432/1 Cerasus prostrata , the spreading cherry. 
2839 Pratt Brit. Grasses 65 Spreading Millet-grass. Ibid. 
71 Spreading Silky Bent. 

to. Spreading adder, the blowing adder. U.S. 

x8gx in Cent. Did . 

3. Tending to become (more) widely diffused or 
prevalent. 

1360 Bible Lev. xiii. 57 If it appeare stil in the garment, 
..it is a spreading leprie. *647 Power of Keys v. 119 By 
the spreading, leprous quality of their example. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg. 1. 18a Spreading Succ’ry choaks the rising 
Field. 1746 Francis tr. Horace , Sat. 11. viii. 98 From bed 
to bed the spreading whisper flies. 1843 R. J. Graves Syst. 
Clin. Med. xxv. 319 The disposition to fresn ulceration of a 
spreading and intractable character. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. 
Med. VIII, 712 ‘Spreading gangrene’.. and pyaemia are 
natural consequences. 

Spreadingly, adv. [f. prec.] In a spread- 
ing manner. 

1600 Thynne Epigr. (1876) 82 Thow Bacchus plant, . .Why 
dost thou clyme my howse so spreddinglie ? 1602 — in 

Chaucer’s Wks. b j, What fame Arpinas spreadingly doth 
find By Tullies eloquence and oratorie. 1641 Milton Reform. 
6 The best times were spreadingly infected. 

Sprea’dingness. rare. [f. as prec.] Ten- 
dency to spread. 

1671 Phil. Trans. VI. 2211 As for the Spreadingness of 
the Plague, he esteems, - that it is not so Contagious as is 
commonly believed. 2674 N. Fairfax Bulk <J- Selv. Ep. 
Ded., Though I cannot raise nor greaten the height and 
spreadingness of your Worth, 

+ Spreadle(B. Obs. rare. In 4 spredeles, 
spridels. [repr. OE. *spr&dels, f. sprkdan Spread 
v. Cf. WFlem. spreedsel something spread.] A 
spreading-place (for nets). 

1386 Cart. Abb. Whiteby (Surtees) II. 503 Item de spredeles 
de retez. 1387 Ibid. 505 Item quant as spridels, nul altre les 
doits avoir si non labbe. 

+ Spread-net. Obs. [f. Spread «.] (See quot.) 
1686 Blome Gentl. Recreat. II. 130/2 Of the Spread-Net, 
or Drag-Net. There is another way to take Partridges with 
a Spread-Net, which is by some called a long Tramel-Net. 

+ Sprea’dy, a. Obs.— 1 [f. Spread ».] Tend- 
ing to spread ; expansive. 

1366 J. Partridge Hist. Plasidas B iij, The lusty fish. . 
fetching frischoes here and there, With spready finne at sea. 

Spreagh (sprex). [Alteration of Spreath sb., 
proto, by association with Cbeagh sb.~\ (See quots. 
and Spreath sb.) 

x8og Scott Lett. (2894) 1 . 246 , 1 met an old follower of Rob 
Roy, who had been at many a spreagh (foray) with that 
redoubted freebooter. *8x8 — Rob Roy xxvi, Driving a 
spreagh (whilk is, in plain Scotch, stealing a herd of nowte). 
1823 — Quentin D. vii, ‘ You will not deny that they are 
cattle-lifters ? ’ said Guthrie. 1 To drive a spreagh, or so, is 
no thievery,’ said Balafrd. 

Hence Sprea’ghexy (also sprechery), cattle- 
raiding j plunder, booty. 

*8x4 Scott Wav. xli, It is unspeakable the quantity of use- 
less sprechery which they have collected on their march. 
1818 — Rob Roy xxvi, They lay by quiet eneugh, saving 
some spreaghene on the Lowlands. 

Spreame, error for spearme Sperm sb. 

1376 Turberv. Venerie 186 If you take a bytche Foxe.. 
and cut out hir gutte whiche holdeth hir spreame or nature. 

Spreat. Sc. Also sprait. Var. of Speet. 

a 160a Lindesay’s (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot, (1728) 146 The 
floors [were] laid with green scharets and spreats, mea warts 
and flowers. 1802 Leyden Lord Soulis Jim, And on the 
spot, where they boil'd the pot, The spreat and the deer- 
bair ne’er shall grow. *837 Glasgow Courier in Boston 
Herald 14 Feb. 4/2 The tenant of the farm . . lately purchased 
a quantity of sprait, or coarse hay. 

Spreath. (sprzj), sb. Sc. Now only arch. 
Forms : 5 -6 spreith, 5 spreithe (6 spreioht), 6 
spreth, 7 , 9 spraith, 7 - spreath. [ad. Gael. 
sprSidh cattle. Cf. Inspreith and Spreagh.] 

1 1. Booty, plunder, spoil. Obs. 
c 1435 Wyntoun Cron. via. 6467 (Cott. MS.), Son eftyr Jai 
Donwart in Jetowne helde Jar way, And tuk Jar spreithe 
and presowneris. Ibid. 6473 Off Jat spretbe mony richit 
war Jar. 13x3 Douglas ASneid it. vii. 27 Our othir feris 
rubbis, tursing away, fute bait, The spreith of Troy. Ibid. 
xii. 6 Wardanes tway, For to observe and keip the spreith 
or pray. 

t to. spec. Cattle taken as spoil. Obs,— 1 
1313 Douglas Mneid 1. viii. 62 We com nocht hidden. 
To spuil3e temples or riches of Libia, Nor by the coist na 
spreicht to drive awa. 

2. A herd of cattle carried or driven off in a 
raiding expedition. 

2663 J. Fraser Polickron. (S.H.S.) 8s He wasted and 
spulied the whole country, carrying away a vast spreath of 
their strongest cattle. 1794 Statist. Acc. Scot, XIII. 149 
A party of the Camerons had come down to cany a spreath 
pf cattle, as it was called, from Moray. 1874 Hislof Sc. 
Anted. 373 Taking ‘spreaths’ or herds of cattle from their 
hereditary enemies, 

3. A cattle-raid. 

1773 Mrs. Radcliffe Lett.fr. Mount . (18x3) I. xxo Those 
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plunderers, . . who used to consider making a spreath as a 
gallant exploit ; now, a spreath was carrying away forcibly 
a beid of cattle, and fighting their way through all opposi- 
tion. 1836 Teat's Mag. Ilf. 426 It was. .the scene of con- 
tinual spreaths, liftings, reavmgs, and herriments. 

So f Spreath. v. intr., to pillage or plunder. 06s. 
c 1425 Wyntoun Cron, vui 6275 Scottismen wes all hat 
nycht sprethand, And maid all pairis hat euer h&i fand. 
Sprechery : see Spreaghery. 
t ’Sprecious. Obs. Also s’pretious, spre- 
oious. [See God sb. 14 a and Precious a. 2 b.] 
Shortened form of God's precious used as an 
asseveration or oath. 

1610 B. Jonson Alch. 11. i, 'Sprecious ! — What do you 
mean? 1614 — Barth. Fair 1. v, To seeke mee?..S'pre- 
tioos— to seeke me 1 1632 Brom e Crt. Beggar 11. i, Sprecious 1 
How now 1 my Fob has been fubd to-day of six pieces. 

Spre'Ckle. Sc. and north. Also 6 spraikle. 
[ = MHG. spreckel, sprektl, obs. or dial. G. spreckel, 
sprcickel, sprackel , Sw. sprdckla, Norw. sprekla : 
cf. next.] A speck or speckle. 

X513 Douglas Mneid v. ii. <50 Of freklit spraiklis all hir 
bak schone, As golden mailjeis hir scalis glitterand brycht. 
1866- in Sc. andnorth. dial, glossaries. 

Spreckled (spre-k’ld), ppl. a. Now dial. Also 
6 sprekled. [Cf. prec. and G. (obs. or dial.) 
gespreckelt (also spreckluht, -lig, etc.), Da. sprag- 
let, MSw. spraklott, Norw. spreklutt, Icel. sprek- 
hfttr.'] Speckled. 1 

*S35 Coverdale Jer. xii. B As a spreckled byrde, a byrde of 
dyuerse coloures. — Zech. i. 8 Behynde him were there 
reade, spreckled and whyte horses. *786 Burns To Mount. 
Daisy ii, The bonie Lark, . , Wi’s spreckl ’d breast. 1825- in 
dial, glossaries (N. Cy„ Yks., Lancs., Line., E. Ang., Nhp , 
Warw.). 1833 Wduldby Farm Reft. 109 in Husb. (L.U.K.) 
Ill, Three bushels of the spreckled or partridge peas. 1850 
J. Struthers Poet. Wks. I. p. cxxiv, The spreckled daisy 
and the pale primrose, a 1867 Mrs. E. Smith Mem. Highl, 
Lady x. (1898) 177 He was called the Spreckled Laita on 
account of being marked with the smallpox. 

Spred(e, obs. forms of Spread sb. and z>. 

Spree (sprx), sb. Chiefly colloq. [A slang word 
of obscure origin : cf. Spray sb.*] 

1. A lively or boisterous frolic ; an occasion or 
spell of somewhat disorderly or noisy enjoyment 
(freq. accompanied by drinking). 

1804 Takras Poems 73 Drably the to see a rantin spree, 
x8xo Sporting Mag. XXXV. 69 Wednesday — wanted a 
spiee. 1840 E. E Napier Scenes % Sftorts For. Lands II. 
v. 145 A stanch sportsman, always foremost in a spree of 
this kind. 1856 B. Taylor North. Trass. 34 The little public 
square., was crowded with people, many of whom had al- 
ready commenced their Christmas sprees. 1878 Besant & 
Rick Celia’s Art. xxii, We went ashore, the men had a spree, 
and the officers made themselves agreeable to the young 
ladies. 

transf. 1849 Mrs. Carlyle New Lett. 4 Mem, (1903) II. 4, 

I have taken a spree of Novel reading, too. 

b. spec, A more or less prolonged bout or spell 
of drinking ; a drunken carousal. 

Not always clearly separable from prec. 

1811 Lexicon Balatronicum, Sftree,.. a drinking bout. 
1854 Poultry Chron. II. 381 The cock was half seas over, or 
in other words, drunk, and having a regular spree. 1890 * R. 
Boldrewood ’ Col. Reformer (1891) 132 A strong man gets 
over it., till the time of the next spree comes round, 

o. In the phrases on a spree , on or upon the spree. 
(a) 1847 Illustr. Losid. News 10 July 27/3 The balloon 
looked something like the dome of St. Paul's out on a spree, 
1863 Holland Plain Talk v. 168 It is further complained 
that operatives drink and go on sprees. x88o Webb Goethe's 
Faust 11. vi. 144 She’s out on a spree ! 

it) 1831 Mayhew Land. Labour I. 446 We were too fond 
of what was called getting on the spree. 1859 Slang Diet. 
99 1 Going on the spree,’ starting out with intent to have a 
frolic. 1892 Stevenson Across the Plains 1x3 The cheap 
young gentleman upon the spree. 

2. Rough amusement, merrymaking, or sport; 
prolonged drinking or carousing; indulgence or 
participation in this. 

1808 Jamieson, Sftree, innocent merriment. 1828 Sftorting 
Mag. XXIII. 34, I will give you a frequent line on the 
spiee of the West. 1899 F. T. Bullen Log Sea-waif 291 
The captain . . did not return for several days, being supposed 
. .to have entered upon a steady course of spree. 

Hence Spree v. intr., to have or take part in a 
spree; also with it. Spree ‘Lag vbl. sb., indul- 
gence or participation in a spree or sprees ; also 
attrib. Spreeish a., given to indulgence in 
sprees ; slightly intoxicated ; also absol. 

1835 Mrs. Gaskbll North $ S, xvii, I've longed for to be 
a man to go *spreeing, even if it were only a tramp to some 
new place in search o’ work. 1839 Bartlett Diet. Auter. 
(ed. 2) 438 To sftree ii, to get intoxicated. i864Ramsbottam 
Lane. Rhymes 38 While aw'd brass, aw r sure to spree. 
X874 Elmslib in Brit. Wkly. (1911) a Nov. 138/3 We gener- 
ally ‘spree together’, whenever we can find time. 1890 
Gunter Miss Nobody x, Paying their spreeing expenses 
when occasion offered. Ibid, xvii, After the wicked has 
been spreeing, gaming; and tooting all night. 1825 C, 
Westmacott Eng. Sfty 1. 382 The *spreeish or the sprightly. 
x888 Times (weekly ed.) id Nov. 3/4 [She was] not drunk, 
but . , a little spreeish. 

Spreed(e, obs. or dialect forms of Spread v. 
Spreet, variant of Sprit sb. 6 preet(e, obs. varr. 
Sprite. Spreet-sail, obs. f. Sprit-said. Sprain, 
obs. f. Sprain sb. Spreit, obs. var. Sprits. 
Spreitles, var. Spriteless a. Obs, Sprende, 
obs. f. Sprinkle v. 


+ spre’ndle. Obs.— 1 [Cf. WFlem. sprendel 
splinter.] ? A split piece of wood. 

1463 Mann. Housek. Exp. (Roxb.) 566 The said Barkere 
axsethe alowance for dawbynge 5 ij.s j.d. Item, for spren- 
deles, iij.d. . . Item, for splentes, vuj.d. 

+ Sprenge, sb. Obs.— 1 [f. next.] Sprinkling. 
2x380 Wyclif Serin, Sel. Wks. II. 287 Sprenge [v.r. 
spryngyng] of salt on bis flout is wisdom bat man hab to 
serve God in clennesse. 

Sprenge, v. Obs. exc. arch, in pa. t. and 
pa. pple. sprent. Forms: Inf. 1 sprengan, 
sprsengan, 3-5 sprengen, 4-5 sprenge (5 
spreinge). Pa. t. 1 sprengde, 3 spreinde, 4 
sprende, spreynte, 5, 7 sprent. Pa. pple. a. 
3 y-sprengd(e, 3-4 i-sprengde, 4i-sprenged ; 4 
sprengde, sprengd, 4-6 sprenged, 3 sprengid(e, 
spreyngde. /?. 3 i-spreind(e, 4 y-spreynd, y- 
spraind, spreind(e, 4-5 spreynd(e, spreyned, 

5 spreined; 4-5 spreynt(e, 5 spreinte, 5, 7 
spreint. y. 4 sprende, 5 sprenct, 5-7 sprente, 
5-7, 9 sprent, 6 sprant. [OE. spr&igan (:— 
*sprangfan, f. the pret. stem dispringan Springs.), 
s= OF ris. *sprenga (EFris .spneng, NFris. sprhtg), 
*sprenza (WFris. springy e), MDu. and Du. spren- 
gen , OHG. sprengan (MHG. and G. sprengeii), 
ON. and Icel. sprengja (MSw. sprdngia , Sw. 
sprdnga, Da. spmnge ) to cause to spiing, to 
sprinkle, etc. Cf. Eesprenge ».] 

1 . trans. To sprinkle (a liquid, etc.). Also absol. 
a 941 Laws Athelstan in Thorpe Laws 1 . 226 Sprsengese 
maesse-pieost halig-waeter ofer big ealle. c xooo /Elfric Lev. 

iv. 17 Nime se sacerd his blod, and dyppe his finger b»r on, 
and sprenge seofon siSon on beet ryft. 1382 Wyclif Isaiah 
lxiiL 3 Sprengd is the blod of hem vp on my clothis. c 1386 
Chaucer Cook's T. 503 Gamelyn sprengeth holy-water with 
an oken spire. 14x2-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy iv. 3668 For she 
sawe blood spreint so cruelly On bir lordis dredful game- 
meat. a 1336 Songs, Carols, etc. (1907) 69 The blode,.Was 
sprente on pe people. 1391 Wilmot Tancred <J- Gismund 

v. i, The bloud . . Sprent on his corps, and on his paled face, 

b. To scatter, disperse, distribute, spread abroad 

or about, etc. Also absol. 

c xooo Ags. Gosft. Matt. xxv. 24 pu ripst beer 5 u ne seowe 

6 gaderast pmr aii ne sprengdest a >223 Alter, R. 92 WuteS 
to sotle bet euer so be wittes beo 3 more ispreinde utwardes, 
se heo lesse weudet inwardes. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2542 
Misbileue in to al bis lond among men was ysprengd. 1382 
Wyclif Eccl. iii. 5 Time of sprenging abrod stones, and time 
of gadering togidere. c X386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1311 A fewe 
freknes in his face y-spreynd. X642 H. More Song of Soul 
11. App.xlviii, What then shall hinder but a roscia air With 

f entle heat eachwhere be 'sperst and sprent. 1834 Ld. 

[oughton Mem. Many Scenes (1844) 30 The diligent flock 
Tracks out the scant grass that is sprent on the rock. 1855 
Singleton Virgil I. 316 Snowy Paros, and, sprent o’er the 
main, The Cyclades. 

t c. To produce by sprinkling. Obs.~ x 
c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 319 A swybe foul bing is bat sed of 
jwan Man is i-spremd [v.r. bat man is mid i-sprenged). 

2 . To sprinkle (a person or thing) with some 
liquid. Also fig. 

czoao jElfric Exod. xxiv. 8 He nam b xt blod and 
sprengde bast folc. Ibid. xxix. 21 pa sprengst Aaron and his 
reaf. a 1223 Aner. R, x6 Hwon £e beoS al greiSe sprengeS 
ou mid hall water. 0x290 y. Eng. Leg. I, 202 pe prior 
spreinde [7/, r. sprende] him with boll water, c 1323 Prose 
Psalter 1 . 8 t>ou sprengest me, Lord, wyp by mercy. X383 
Wvclif Ps. I. 9 Thou snal sprenge me, Lord, with isope, and 
Ishal ben densid. 1470-8S Malory Arthur xvii, vii. 099 A 
gretecompany of angels . . took water whiche was broughte by 
an angel, .ana sprente alle the sbyp. 1493 Trevisa's Barth. 
DeP. R, ix, vi. 352 By nyghte somer bredyth dewe..and 
sprengyth [Bodl, MS. springeb] therwyth ^rasse and herbes. 
X578T. Procter Gorg. Gallery in Heliconta. (1815) 1 . 46 For 
fate. .My youthly Yeares with tears hath sprent. 

absol. c 13B0 Sir Ferumb. 3291 per-wif; sche mellede 
vynegre anon.. bar bat fyr was setled on be wallej oueral 
ber-with sche spreynte. 

fit). To cleanse by or as by sprinkling, rare. 
1382 Wyclif Neb. x. 22 We, spreynt [v. r. sprengd] the 
hertis fro yuel conscience, . . holde the confessioun of oure 
hope, [2388 Be oure hertis spreined fro an yuel conscience.] 

3 . In pa, pple. and const, with \ Besprinkled, 
besprent. 

1382 Wyclif Numb. vii. 19 A silueren fiole..ful of 
tryed flour spreynt with oyle. c 1400 N. Love Bonavent. 
Mirr. i. (1908) 263 The crosse of oure lorde that was than 
spreyned with bis preciouse.. blood, e 1489 Caxton Elan- 
char dy n vi. 23 The gentyl mayde..ful sprenct wyth grete 
teerys. 1340-54 Croke 13 Ps. (Percy Soc.) 6 My bed with 
tears is over sprent. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. ii. x8 Streames of 
bloud did rayle Adowne, . .That all the ground with purple 
bloud was # sprent. 1600 Holland Livy iv. xiv. 149 Being 
spreint with his bloud thus slaine. «x6iS Sylvester 
Maiden's Blush 3x6 Hee teares his hoary haire, With Ashes 
sprent. [1823 Brockett N. C. Gloss., Sprent, bespattered, 
splashed with dirt,] 
b. With reference to colour. 

1382 Wyclif Gen. xxx. 39 The sheep shulden..beere 
spotty, and speckid, and spreyned with dyuen colour. x 5 S* 
fnv. Ch, Surrey (1869) 88 A vestment of blewe velvyt with 
a crosse of redde velvyt sprenged with gold, c 1563 Ther- 
sytes in HazL Dcdsley 1 . 423 Thespereofspanysshe spylbery 
sprente w* spiteful spottes. 1390 Spenser F. Q. ir. xii. 45 
Other where the snowy substaunce [was] sprent With ver- 
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cheek grown thin, the brown hair sprent with grey. 1883 
R. Bridges Prometheus 1146 Gay-spun garments sprent 
with gold, 

o. In fig. use. 

e 1374 Chaucer Boethius (1866) 4a pe swetnesse of mannes 


welefulnesse is yspranid[«'c] wibmanye bitternesses. 01386 
— Meat of Law's T. 422 To worldly blisse spreynd with 
bitternesse. ?<* 1450 Lydg. Ord. of Fools (Cott.) 30 Tonge 
spreynte with suger, the galle kepte secrete. 15x3 Douglas 
Mneid iv. i. 43 Quhar that our hous with brodens deid wes 
sprent. 

Hence f Sprenged ppl. a., + Spremging vbl. sb. 
1382 Wyclif Exod. xii. 34 Thanne the puple tok spiengid 
meel, or it were sowrid. — Num. xix. 9 Thei ben to the 
multitude.. into water of sprengynge. — 1 Pet. i. 2 In to 
halewinge of the spirit, in to obedience, and sprengynge of 
the blood of Jbesu Crist, grace and pees to 30U be multiplied. 

Sprenge, obs. f. Spring, Springe sb. 
f Sprenges. Obs.- 1 [Of doubtful origin.] A 
disease of cattle. 

The passage does not occur in the Latin original. 

1377 B.Googe Heresbach's Nusb. in. (1586) 134 There is a 
disease called the Sprenges, wherein he will smite his head 
backwarde to his Belly, and stampe with his Legges, 
fSprengles. Obs.— 1 [app.repr.OE .*sprengels, 
{. sprengan Sprenge v. Cf. G. sprengel and 
Springel.] A sprinkler. 

X395 E. E. Wills (1882) s An haliwater pot, with the 
sprengls. 

Bprenkle, Sprenkyll(e, obs. ff. Sprinkle. 
t Sprent, sb. 1 Obs. rare. [Of obscure origin.] 
?A young turbot or other flat-fish. 

1324-5 Durh. Ace. Rolls (Surtees) X4 In 12 Rayes, 9 
Sprentes de t'botes ; . . 3 Spren tes de t'botes, 6 kelinges. Ibid., 
In.. 12 torbotes sprentes \ftr. spi ontes. Cf. xs3x-a Durh. 
Houselt.-bk. (Surtees) 122, 5 lyngs, 1 but, et x butspreyute. 
1532-3 Ibid., 3 lyngs et 3 butsprents.] 

Sprent, sbf north, and Se. [f. Sprent v. 
Cf. Icel. sprettr a short gallop, Norw. spreit a 
sprinkle, splash, etc.] 

1. f a. A sprinkler. Obs.— 1 

14.. in J. R. Boyle Hedon (1875) App. 120 Pro factuia.. 
iij. sprentes et j. kilpe pro le haliwater. 

b. A sprinkle ; a spot or stain caused by sprink- 
ling. Chiefly north, dial. 

x86o Holme Lee Leg.fr. Fairy Laud z This gossamer was 
finer than any spiders web, and all over it were sprents of 
dew. 1865- in Yks. and Lancs, glossaries. 

2. a. A spring, leap, bound. 

1313 Douglas Mneid xi. xiv. 68 The serpent. . In lowpyt 
thrawis wrythis wyth mony a sprent. 1887 in Darlington 
•S'. Chesh. Gloss. 

b. A spring of a lock, etc. Also fig. 

x6ai Ld. Dunfermline in G. Seton Mem. (1882) 130 , 1 find 
me now far remoued from the springs or sprentis that mouis 
all the resortis off our gouerment. X645 Rutherford Tryal 
Ijr TrL Faith (1845) 31 When there is a stone in the sprent 
and in-work of the lock, the key cannot open the door. x8o8 
Jamieson s.v., The back sprent of a clasping knife, 

c. (See quot.) 

17x0 Ruddiman Gloss. Douglas' Mneis s.v.. We use the 
word sprent, for the spring, or elastick force of any thing. 
8 . The fastening or hasp of a chest, trnnk, etc. 
Also attrib. 

x5xx Ate. Ld.High Tretts. Scot. IV. 276 For expens maid 
. . one the said organis . . in naillis and sprentis of irne, X570 
Henry's Wallace tv. 238 Wraithly till it [the door] he went. 
Be force of handis it raisit out of the sprent [v.r. stent]. 1644 
in Trans. Antiq. Soc. Scot. {1792) I. 174 A key and sprent 
band. x8o8 in Jamieson. 1835- in Yks. and Northumbld. 
glossaries. 1875 W. Welsh Poet. & Prose Whs, 67 Open 
that auld kist wi’ the sprent. 

4. A springe or snare. 

1822 Lonsdale Mag. III. 13 (E.D.D.) Catching partridges 
and woodcocks in sprents. X878- in Cumberland glossaries. 

Sprent, V. Now only north, dial, and Sc. Also 

? Sc. spraint. [a. early Scand. *sprenta (ON. and 
cel. spretta, Norw. spretta, Sw. spratta, Da. 
sprsette), the causal weak vb. corresponding to 
*sprinta Sprint v., but in Eng. chiefly used in- 
transitively.] 

1. intr. Of persons, animals, etc. : To spring, 
spring forward, jump, leap; to move quickly or 
with agility. 

Freq. in the 15th c. ; usually in the past tense and const, 
with advs. and preps. 

a. 13. . Cursor M. 12527 (Gbtt.), A nedder sprent vte of be 
sand, And stanged iame. 13 . . Gaw. % Gr. JCnt. x8o6 Ashe 
sprent ouer a spennS, to spye \>e schrewe, 1375 Barbour 
Bruce xii, 49 Than sprent thai sammyn in-till a lyng. 

1 a 1400 Morte Arth, 3311 Bot 3it he sprange and sprente, 
and spraddene his armes. a 1450 Le Morte Arth. 1846 To 
the chambyr dore he sprente. Ibid. 189a The knyghtis 
sprent. as they were woae. 1508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 242 
Wyth spirit affrayde apon my fete I sprent. X513 Douglas 
Mneid xi. xiii. 158 And furth scho sprent as spark of gleid 
orfyre. 1585-90 J. Stewart Poems (S.T.S.) II. 59 Ouho 
mycht be formest, foriuest sprent away. Ibid. 65 Vith na 


0 . 1804 Tarras Poems 73 I'm content to see ye spraint, 
Right free o’ doolan'care. 1897 Ld. E, Hamilton Outlaws 
Marches i. 3 Here am I sprainring after ye this mile past. 



sal sprent. <1x400-50 Alexander 743 Als sprent of my 
spittjmg a specke on bi chere, pou sail be dijc to be detb. 
a <470 Harding Chron. cxv. ix, The bloodde.. sprent out, 
all note and newe, Into his eyen. 

f c. Of smell : To arise, issue ; to be given 
put or forth, Obs. rare, 

c 1480 Watton Spec. Chr. 46bj Their oyle was medled 
with swete oynement Out of whiche swete sauour sj rent. 
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SPRET. 

Douglas Mneid xu. Prol. 14a Redolent odour vp from 
rutis sprent. 

fa. To sprout or shoot. 05s. rare 
1647 Hexham i. To Sprout or sprent ; sietboven to Spring, 
f 2. To spring by breaking or splitting ; to shiver 
in or into splinters. Obs, 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 7248 And aither lede full lyuely lachit 
vpon other, pat bis speire alto sprottes sprent hom betwene. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace x. 23 Than speris sone all in_ to 
splendrys sprent. c *475 Rauf Corfyar 819 Their speiris 
in splenders away Abufe thair held sprent. 

3. trans. To sprinkle, spatter, or splash. 

1788 W, H. Marshall Yorks h. II. 335 To Sprent. to splash 
or smear with small spots. 1835 Clare Rural Muse 36 
What hour the dewy morning’s infancy.. sprents the red 
thighs of the humble bee. 185s [Robinson] Whitby Gloss., 
To Sprint or Sprent \ to splash, to bespat, or squirt upon 
with a fluid. 1894 Heslo? Nor thumb Id. Gloss . 680 Yo’r 
sprentin the watter aal ower the place. 

Hence f Sprcnting vbl. si a springing, a leap. 
1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 369 Also there be m Yrlonde 
iij. weres, . . ouer whom salmones wylle passe J>ro a sprentenge. 
Sprent(e, pa. t and pa. pple. Spbenge v. 
Spreot, obs. form of Sprit siX 
Spret. Sc. and north, dial. Also sprett. 
[Obscurely related to Sprat sbf> See also Spreat 
and Sprit r/ 5 , 3 ] A kind of rush, esp. the joint-leaved 
rush; coarse, reedy, or rush-like grass; a stalk or 
stem of this. 

1397-8 Durham Ace. Rolls (Suttees) 215 Pro sprettis et 
stramine emp. pro tectura, *777 Lightfoot Flora Scot. IL 
1131 Juncits articulatus, ..Sprett. 1794 Statist. Acc. Scot. 
XIII. 583 On part of it grows a coarse land of grass called 
sprett, which is cut by the farmers for hay. 1808 in Jamie- 
SON 1870 United Presbyt. Mag. 199 All the houses received 
a fresh covering of rushes or sprett every year. 1878 Proc. 
Berw. Nat. Club VIII. 432 Tne earliest plants that appear, 
whichare known by the vernacular names of moss, ling, spret, 
&c. 1894 in Heslop Northwnbld. Wds. 

Hence Spre'tty a., of the nature of spret ; full 
of, producing or growing, spret. 

1808 Forsvth Beauties Scott. V. 208 Spretty coarse grass 
is not easily killed by frost. 1878 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 
VIII. 453 Spretty.grasses, a general term for the succulent 
products of meadow or bog-land, hut chiefly for the diffeient 
rushes ijunous) which are cut for bog-hay. 18 8z J. Walker 
Vaunt to Auld Reekie 240 Our batd Through spretty fields 
his shining plough-shares drave. 

Spret, obs. var. Sprit sb. 1 , Sprite si., obs. f. 
3id pers. sing. pres, indie, of Spread v. Sprete, 
obs. var. Sprite sb. 1 and v. Sprete seyle, obs. 
f. Spritsail. 

t Spxeth, a. 05s.~ l [prob. related to G. strode 
(obs. and dial, spr'dd, spred, etc.), WFlem. sprooi , 
brittle, weak.] Frail, liable to sin. 

<11315 Shoreham w. 50 panne ich may wyssy ase ich can. 
Mi self Jjaj ich he spre>, pat [etc]. 

Spretle8se,var. SpRiTELEsa a. Obs. Sprettfe, 
obs. varr. Sprit si., Sprite si. Spretaall, 
var. Spbitdal a. Obs. Sprety, obs. var. Spbitt a. 
Spreuere, var. of Sperver Obs. Spreul, north, 
and Sc. var. Sprawl v. Sprew, var. of Sprue. 1 
+ Sprew 1 . Ois.— 1 [Of obscure origin: cf.MHG. 
sprewm, spreuwen, G. spreuen, to sprinkle.] Spray. 

1633 T. James Voy. 117 The Cables began to freeze in the 
house ana the Ship to be frozen over with the sprewe of 
the Sea. 

Sprew 2 (spr#). S. African, [ad. Du. spreeuw 
starling.] A bird belonging to the genus Spreo 
(of the family Slurnidse ), esp. S. bicolor , charac- 
terized by its iridescent plumage; a glossy starling. 

1897 Anne Page Afternoon Ride 58 The golden-green 
gleam on the wing of a sprew. 

Sprewce, 8prews(e, obs. ff. Spruce, Prus- 
sia^. Sprewl, north, and Sc. var. Sprawl v. 
Sprey, variant of Sprat, spree. Spreynd(e, 
Spreynt(e, obs. pa. t. or pa. pple. of Sprenge v. 
Sprey t(e, obs. varr. Sprite sb. Spreytlea, var. 
Spriteless a. Obs . 

Sprig (sprig), sb. l Also 4-5 sprigge, 5-6 
epryg(g0, 6 sprygg, 9 sprigg. [Of obscure origin.] 

1 . A small slender nail, either wedge-shaped and 
headless, or square-bodied with a slight head on 
one side, f Also collect. 

In both senses, but now especially in the second, identical 
with a brad. 

*359 [see transom-nail Transom 7]. 1486-7 Rec. St. 

Mary at Mill (1905) 63 Also for v° sprygge J>e same day, 
iiij d. nBo Wardr. Acc. Edw . 7^(1830) 122 To Piers Draper 
for M 1 sprigge price vj d. 1539-40 in Arckaeol. Cant, (1893) 
XX. 243, 2 'some 'of 4 sprygg xo s. 155a Churchw. A cc. St. 
Michaels , Comhill (MS ), For nayles and sprygs to the set- 
ting up of the new pewe. X653 Holcroft Procopius, Goth. 
Warsm. 97 They fit to one another the blunt ends of foure 
Iron sprigs, of equall length. 1688 Holme Armoury in. 51 
Brad 13 a Nail without a head to floor Rooms withall } it is 
with us termed a Sprig, and is about the size of a ten penny 
Nail. 1713 J, Warder True Amazons xiii. 117 Some two- 
penny Dove Nails, or small Hinges, with some Nails and 
three.penny Sprigs.. 1796 Stedman Surinam I. 109 After 
having had iron sprigs driven home underneath every one of 
his nails onhandsandfeet. X844U. Stephens Bk. Farml.xiy 
Battens., fastened down to stout joists with Scotch flooring 
sprigs driven through the feather-edge. 1875 Carpentry £ 
yein. 64 The bottom, of the drawer is to be . .secured by a 
small brad or sprig to the back. 

b. A Taut, (See quot,) 


1794 Rigging % Seamanship xo Sprig, a small eye-bolt, 
ragged at the point. 

G. A wedge-shaped piece of tin used to hold 
glass in a sash until the putty dries. 

18*3 P. Nicholson Tract. Build. 42a Large squares should 
be further secured by small sprigs being driven into the re- 
bates of the sash. 1875 Carpentry $• Join. 106. Let a sprig 
be put in under each as it is put in place— before it is puttied. 

2 . A small projecting part or point. 

1679 Moxon Meek. Exerc. vn. p 3 Carpenters have their 
Shank made with an hollow Socket at its top, to receive a 
strong wooden Sprig made to fit into that Socket. 1683 
Ibid., Printing xi. pax An Iron Stud with a square Sprig 
under it, to be drove and fastned into a Wooden Horse. 
1688 Holme Armoury m. xxi. (Roxb.) 263/2 The Sprig or 
Pin of the handle is commonly set into the tip of an Harts 
Hom foi its halve. 1847 Halliw. s.v., A triangular piece 
of iron is screwed to their shoe-heels, having three points 
half an inch long projecting downwards. These aie called 
sprigs. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as sprig-box , maker , -nail ; 
sprig-awl, -bit, a bradawl. 

* 477-9 Tec, St. Mary at Hill (1903) 84 For iij quarters 
Sprygge nayle, iij d ob. c 1480 Ibid. 104 For m 1 di. Sprygge 
nayles. 1609-10 in Swayne Sarum Churchw. Acc. (1896) 306 
Sprigge nayles for the stepps, 12 d. 1688 Holme Armoury 
hi. 298/1 A Nail, (of some termed a Sprig Nail, because with- 
out a Head). 1797 J. Robinson's Directory Sheffield 63 
Dickinson, Enoch, sprig maker. 1798 W. Hutton Lift 17 
A fork, with one limb, was made to act in the double capa- 
city of sprig-awl and gimlet. 1815 J. Smith Panorama 
Sci. <5- Art 1 . 116 The smallest sort of boring tool is a kind 
of bodkin, called the brad-awl, or spiig-bit. 1806 ‘J. Acio 
worth * Clog Shop Chron. 34 As he bent over his work a 
great tear splashed down, into the sprig-box before him. 
Sprig (sprig), sbfi Also 4, 6-7 sprigge (6 
sprygge), 7 sprigg. [Of obscure origin ; relation- 
ship to LG. sprick , diy twig, is doubtful.] 

1 . A shoot, twig, or spray of a plant, shrub, or 
tree; fa rod. 

14.. Langland's P. PL C.vi. 139 Ho so spare J> J?e spring 
[v.r. sprigge] spillefj bus children. x555 Eden Decades 
(Arb.) 228 This, .sprygge whiche bryngeth foorth thesayde 
cluster is a hole yeare m giowyng. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 681 
The flowers grow amongst the Ieaues, uppon the young 
sprigges or sprayes. 16*4 Caj?t. Smith Virginia n. 31 Their 
arrowes are made some of straight young sprigs, which they 
head with bone. 1676 Grew Anat. PL, Anat. FI. (1682) 152 
Where there are several Sprigs upon one Stem, as in Fenil, 
Hemlock, and the like. 1728-46 Thom son Spring 162 Herds 
and flocks Drop the dry sprig, and, mute imploring, eye The 
falling verdure. 1887 G. Higgins Celtic Druids 34 The 
Druids pretended to perfoi m various operations by means of 
sticks, sprigs, or branches of trees. 1856 in Delamer FI. Gar- 
den 122 This beautiful Jasmine is., very useful for cutting 
for bouquets, and the sprigs will last in water a long time. 
fig. 1380 T. M. Prtf. Verses 40 in Baret Alv., There grew 
the floures, thatTullie first did see, There sprang the sprigs 
on which he first did feed. 

b. A small spray of a particular plant, etc. 

1363 T. Gale Antidot. 11. 41 You male in the place hereof 
vse a sprigge of the Oke. 1599 Warn. Faire Worn. n. 1072 
There came a sprigge of fearne, borne by the wind Into the 
roome. 1605 Shaks. Lear 11. iii. 16 Sprigs of Rosemarie. 
z6ax Middleton Sun in Aries Wks. (Bullen) VII. 348 
Peace [is represented] with a branch of iauiel ; Patience a 
sprig of palm [etc.), a xyax Prior Charity never faileth v, 
Then how short-liv’d will be thy Praise Like what thou 
labour’est for, a sprig of Bayes. X736 Bailey Household 
Diet. s.v. Mint , Two or three sprigs of this mint being 
drank with the juice of garden mint. 1837 Dickens Pickw. 
xxviii, Sprigs of holly with red berries .. ornament the win- 
dow. 1847 H. Miller Test. Rocks (1857) 308 Agate, in some 
specimens, contains its apparent sprigs of moss. 

transf. 1867 F. F rancis A ngling xi. (x88o) 411 A few sprigs 
of green peacock herl. 

o. collect. (See quot.) 

1833 Planting 91 in Huso. (L.U.K.) III, Sprig of wood,— 
In some instances understood as the branches of a tree. 

2 . fig. a. An offshoot, a minor development, 
part, or specimen, of something. 

1576 Fleming PanopL Episi. 27a To weede out.. the bitter 
plant of couetousnesse, . .that of the same not. .one braunch, 
sprig, leafe nor seede be remaining. 1581 Mulcaster Posi- 
tions xxxv. {1887) 131 Not bowghes and braunches, but euen 
the twigges and spngges of the petiest circumstances. X608 
Willet Hexapla Exod. 308 Tne sprigges and branches of 
vices. x66o tr. Amyraldus' Treat. conc.Relig. ni. iii. 347 So 
totally rooted out of all the Writings in the World, . .as not 
one slip or sprig to be left of it. 18x5 Scorr Guy M. xxxvii, The 
following sprig of sepulchral poetry. 1878 Browning Poets 
Croisic 139 Never hope to graff a second sprig of triumph 
there I 

b. Applied to persons (usually with disparaging 
force) : A scion 4/some person, class, institution, etc. 

1601 Chester Lovds Mart, cx, Yet Fortunes vnseene im- 
mortalitie Sometimes cuts downe sprigs of a Monarchic. 1646 
Quarles Judgem. Mercy Wks. (Grosart) 1 . 76/1 A poore 
Sprig of disobedient Adam. 17a! Amherst Terrs Fil. 
No. 36. x88 To hear a smart damsel reprimand a young 
sprig of learning for his rudeness. 1768 Worn, of Hon, IL 
202 Are even some of the illustrious sprigs of our Nobility 
clear of that scoundrel. vice ? x8xo Sporting Mag, XXXV. 
28 Our sprigs of fashion are . . fond of driving the mail. 1847 
H. Miller First tmpr. Eng. xx. (1857) 333 A zealous sprig 
of High-Churchism who preached to them. 1883 Congrega- 
tionalist Sept. 731 The pretensions of a pert young sprig of 
divinity. 

0. Without const. : A stripling ; a young fellow. 
x66x J. Davies Civ. Warns 365 A young sprig, who had 
never., ventured to involve himself in bloud ana murthers. 
17 66 [Anstey] Bath Guide xi. 127 Th’ unfortunate Sprig 
Seems as if he was hunting all Night for his Wig. 2789 
Wolcot(P. Pindar) Bp, falling Minister'Wss. x8xs II. 124 
Yet was this Youth proclaim’d a pretty Sprig. 1815 Scott 
Guy M. liii, A sprig whom I remember with a whey face 


and a satchel not so very many years ago. 1879 F. W. 
Robinson Coward Consc. 11. xvii, When. . we were a couple 
of city sprigs together. 

3 . f a. A branch of a nerve, vein, etc. Obs. 

1638 A. Read Chirurg. xi. 80 If any severall part bee 
paraiytik . . the cause is . . in the sprig of some nerve inserted 
in that part. 1684 Boyle Porousn, Anirn. fy Solid Bod. 
vii. 61 A vein and artery to bring in and cariy back Blood 
..by distinct sprigs sent from the gieat branch. 1730 
Chamberlayne Relig. Philos. I. ix. § 8 This Neive.. after 
having sent someSpngs to the Plexus Nervosus. .ends there. 

b. A piece of some substance or material re- 
sembling a sprig of a plant. 

x66o Boyle New Exp. P/iys. Mech. xlii. 384 Half-a-score 
Sprigs of Coral. 1680 Moxon Mech. Exerc. xur. 222 Some 
Turners to shew their Dexterity.. Turn long and slender 
Sprigs of Ivory, as small as an Hay-stalk, and perhaps a 
Foot or more long. 1758 Boklask Nat. Hist. Cormo. 84 
The coialiine moss,.. sprig, and bunchy coral dispersed on 
the rocks. 1787 Wolcot (P, Pindar) Apol. Ode upon Ode 
Wks. x8ia 1 . 456 Commanded of dead Hair the sprigs To do 
their duty upon Wigs. *839 Db la Beche Rep. Geol. Coin- 
wall, etc. ii. 31 A conglomerate with a calcareo-magnesian 
cement, containing sprigs of copper. 

4. An ornament in the form of a sprig or spray ; 
in later use esp. one made of diamonds. 

1591 Sylvester Dh Bartas 1. v. 605 Upon her crown a 
crest Of starne Sprigs. 1602 Marston Ant, <$- Mel. v. 
Wks. 1856 I. 58, I ha bought mee a newe greene feather 
with a red sprig. X629 Shirley Wedding 11. i, When thou 
art at the Peacock, remembei to call for the sprig, 1639 in 
12/A Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. IX. 7 One Gieat Salt 
with 4 Boxes, 4 Spriggs, and 1 cover. 17x8 Free-thinker 
No. 37 . 13 The rich Sprig of Diamonds that sparkles in 
your Hair. X756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) I. 259 The 
queen had a sprig of diamonds which she usually woie on 
her bosom. x8o6 Subr Winter in Land. II. 1 57 He, having 
..the said family plate, .lent me. .a sprig for my hair. 

b. A design, imitative of a sprig, embroideied, 
woven, or stamped on a textile fabric, or applied 
to ceramic ware, etc. 

1771 Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury (1870) 
I. 214 The habit muslin with green and gold sprigs. 1844 

G. Dodd Textile Manuf. vii, 229 In ‘sprigged net’ the 

groundwork and a portion of every sprig aie made at the 
machine, and the outline of every sprig is then worked by 
hand. 1858 Lytton What will He do ? 1. xiv, What pretty 
sprigs I Where can such things be got ? 1874 H. H. Cole 

C atal. Ind. Art S. Kens. Mns. 250 White giound coveied 
by oval outlined red and gieen sprigs. 

o. A small detached piece of pillow-lace, made 
separately for subsequent use in composite work. 

1851 CataL Gt. Exhib. 560 Brussels and Honilon sprigs, 
manufactured from cotton thread. 188a Caulfeild Si 
Saward Diet. Needlew. 459/1. 

5 . ellipt. a. A silver-sprig rabbit. (See Silver 
sb. 21 b.) 

*859 J. C. Atkinson Walks $ Talks 30 The boys under- 
stood him to call rabbits of this variety.. by the name of 
‘sprigs ’ or 1 silver-sprigs 

b. U.S. The sprigtail duck, Dqfila acuta. 
x888 G. Trumbull Names Birds 38. 1895 Outing XXVI. 
30/2 Making a blind good enough for any auck except sprig, 
which are as wary as wild geese. 

0 . attrib. and Comb, (chiefly in sense 4 b), as 
sprig-birch , -crystal, -formed, -pattern, -silk, etc. 

a 1728 Woodward Fossils 1. 32 This kind the Lapidaries 
call Peble-Crystal. The CrystaHin hexagonal Columns they 
call Sprig-Crystal. 1748 J. Hill Hist. Fossils 172 The 
common, hexangular, whitish, pellucid Ellipomacrostylum, 
or sprig Crystal, vyrz Phil. Trans. LXIL 399 They feed 
on grass-seeds, and buds of the sprig-birch. X775 S. J. 
Pratt Liberal Opin. c. (1783) III. 2x9 She then mentioned 
something about sprig silks. 1806 J. Graham® Birds of 
Scot. 51 Her sprig-formed nest upon some hawthorn branch 
Is laid so thinly. 1841 Thackeray Gt. Hoggarty Diamond 
iii, I recollect I had on.. a white sprig waistcoat. X874 

H. H. Cole CataL Ind. Art S, Kens. Mtts. 207 The silver 
attern, applied in bands of leaves and in a small sprig 
taper. Ibid. 262 The central portion of the scarf has a 

sprig pattern. 

Sprig, a. [Of obscure origin.] Spruce, smart. 
App. stui surviving in dialect use (E.D.D.). 

1675 Cotton Scoffer Scoft 113 Foi all he wears his beard 
so sprig, And has a fine Gold Periwig. 

Sprig, vf [f. Sprig *$.i] 

1. trans. To fasten with sprigs or brads. Also 
with down, on, etc. 

*7*3 J> Warder True Amazons 120 Let all the Pieces and 
Frames be well sprig’d to this Head. 1840 Civil Eng. St 
Arch. JmL III. 4x9/1 On the floor Is sprigged down a rib 
of wood. 1871 Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann . 59 The back 
may be glued and sprigged on to the frame. 1892 Labour 
Conun. Gloss. No. ix, Boys who cannot fit on the parts but 
can only sprig them together. 
absol. xQoa How to Make Things 6 s ft Glue and sprig on. 

2. intr. To drive in sprigs. 

1898 J. Macmanus Bend of Road 101 If you spake less an’ 
sprig more he’ll have his boot the quicker. 

Hence Sprigged ppl. a.; Springing vbl. sb. 
*883 Goole Wffly, Times 14 Sept 4/5 Men’s Sprigged 
Blucher Boots. 1899 Daily News 12 May 3/x When the 
sprigging of boots, instead of hand-sewing them, came into 
operation. 

Sprig, 0.2 [f. Sprig sb. 2 ’] 
t*. a. intr. To form rootlets. Obs.— 0 
x6xx Cotgr., Cheveler , to sprig, or sprigle; to root, or 
put forth a hairie, or small root. 

b. trans. To divide into brandies. 

1658 Bromhall Trtal. Specters 1. 68 Those nerves, which 
are sprigg'd from the back-hone into the joynts all about. 

2 . trans. To decorate or cover with designs re- 
presenting sprigs. 
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1731 Mrs. Delany Life fy Cory. (1861) I, 284 A veiy fine 
blue satin, sprigged all over with white. 1745-6 Ibid. II. 
414 Some are so silly, they tell me, as to have them sprigged 
with silver. 1761 Mrs. F. Sheridan Sidney Biddulpk V. 237 
Dolly was helping Cecilia to sprig some flue muslin that she 
is now working for an apron. 1850 Kingsley A. Locke 
ii, Wondering when I,. should shine.. in a blue satin tie 
sprigged with gold. *895 Daily Nevis 5 June 5/3 The fleur- 
de-lys..is used to sprig the wide expanse where there is no 
other decorative design. 

Jig- 1830-6 O. W. Holmes Evening Poems 1892 I. 21 , 1 
can hail the flowers That sprig eai th's mantle. 

Sprrggan. Cornish dial , fpiob. Cornish.] 
A sprite, a goblin. 

1865 R. Hunt Pop. Rom. W. Eng. Ser. l 66 The Spriggans 
are found only about the cairns, coits or cromlechs, burrows, 
or detached stones. 1891 J. H. Pearce Esther Pentreatk 
111. viii, She found Aichel watching her as closely as if he 
were some gruesome spriggan set to guaTd the old mill or 
herself 

Sprigged (sprigd),///. a. [f. Spbig sb. 2 or v. 2 ] 

1 . Adorned or ornamented with sprigs. 

■f* a. Of feathers. (Cf. Spbig sb.% 4). Obs. 

1613 Chapman Maske Inns Crt. A ij, On their heads high 
sprig T d-feathers, compast in Coronets, like the Virginian 
Princes they presented, 
b. Of fabrics, etc. 

Very common from c 1750. 

1701 Lond.Gaz. No. 3705/4 Two Pieces of white Spiigg’d 
India Satin. 2724 S. Sewall Diary 5 Apr., My Wife wore 
her new Gown of Sprig'd Persian. 1775 Pennsylv. Even. 
Post 33 Dec. 592/2 A great variety of floweied, striped and 
sprigged muslin. *815 Zeluca III. 307 To know if the rent 
in my sprigged dress is darned. 1874 Symonds Sk. Italy ,5. 
Greece (1B98) I. xiv. 296 Her bridal dress of sprigged grey 
silk. 1888 Daily News 5 Nov. 7/1 Silk sprigged nets con- 
tinue to sell with some freedom. 

2 . Having the form of a sprig or sprigs; min- 
utely branched. 

17*4 Gay Sheph. Week vi. 135 Sprigg'd rosemary the lads 
and lasses boie. 1847 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. VIII. 11. 472 
The [flax] stalk will abound in small branches, or become, 
as it is called, ‘ sprigged '. 

Sprigger 1 . [f. Spbig j&i or v. 1 ] One who 
or mat which drives in sprigs. 

1881 Instr. Census Clerks (1885) 76 Boot and Shoe Mak- 
ing:.. Pressman. Sprigger. Rivetter. Tacker. Nailer. 
1892 Labour Comm. Gloss. No. ix, Sprigger, a machine 
used in the boot industry to make and drive rivets ox sprigs 
into the goods to hold the parts together. 

Spri’gger 2 . [f. Spbig sbfi or ».2] One who 
ornaments a textile fabric or other material with 
sprigs. 

x888 Pall Mall G. 11 July 7/2 Embroiderers, spriggers, 
and lacemakers. 

Springing, vbl. sb. [f. Spbig ®. 2 ] 

1 . The action or occupation of making sprigs in 
or on textile fabrics. Also attrib, 

1775 Ash, Sprigging , the act of adorning with sprigs. 
x886 Let. Donegal 25 The collapse of the ‘sprigging’ 
business, by which at one time a good embroideress could 
earn ir. 6rf, a day. x888 Daily News 2 June 6/1 The now 
flout ishing industry known as sprigging. Six years ago 
sprigging as a calling was almost extinct. 

2 . Ornamentation or needlework consisting of 
sprigs. 

1775 Ash, Sprigging,., an ornament of sprigs. 1888 Daily 
News 25 May 2/2 Large quantities of Irish-made lace, em- 
broidery, sprigging, &c., are regularly sent to the Continent. 

Sprigging,///, a. [Cf. Spbig 0.2 1.] Grow- 
ing in the form of a sprig or young shoot. 

1583 Melbancke Philotimus I iv, Sprigging flowers ar in 
their Daine and tender groweth, better for poesies to delight 
then medicines for diseases. 

Spriggy (sprrgi), a. [f. Spbig sb. 2 ] Abound- 
ing in sprigs or small branches; suggestive of a 
sprig or sprigs. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal 610 The flowers stand at the top of 
the spriggie braunches. x6xx Cotgr., Scionneux , . .twiggie, 
spriggie. 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 2jS Plants., 
begin.. to shoot forth spriggy roots. *1722 Lisle Hush. 
(1757) 334> I like not.. when the ends of the wool on the 
backs of the sheep twist, and stand spriggy. Ibid. 365 
When hazle grows spriggy in the body, and shoots forth 
from the sides of the bark. 1826 Blackw. Mag. XIX. 244 
A vine-leaf pattern perhaps— or something spriggy. 1854 
Meall Monbray's Poultry 71 The comb large with very 
deeply indented ridge, presenting almost a ‘spriggy’ 
appearance. 

Spright (spruit), sb. 1 Also 6 spryght(e. [var. 
of Spbitjj sb., after native words in right.] 

+1. = Spirit sb. in various senses. Obs. 

1536 Primer Hen. VIII, 2 Blessed be God, ..W 0l > hath 
strengthened His feeble flock, W th stedfast faith & bold 
spright. 2563 Googb Eglogs (Arb.) 54, 1 . .sought the chief- 
Ie]st means I could to helpe my weryed spryght. x6ox B. 
Jonson Poetaster in. i, I drinke, as I would wiight. In 
flowing measure, fill’d with flame and spright. <*1649 
Drumm ; of Hawth. Flowers Sion v. Wks. (S.T.S.) II. 41 Of 
this Light, EternaU, double, kindled was thy Spright 
Etemallie. C1700 Dryden Cock 4 Fox toe, You groan,.. 
As something had disturb’d your noble Spright. 

+ b. pi. = Spirit sb. 17. Obs. 

*$71 St, Aug. Manual (Longman) 33 Thou preparest a 
table., against I come to refresh my appalled sprights, 1596 
Spenser F. Q , y, iii. 40 Turne we here to this faire furrowes 
end Our wearie yokes, to gather fresher sprights. 1605 
Shaks. Macb. iv. i. 127 Come Sisters, cheere we vp his 
sprights, And shew the best of our delights, 

2 . A disembodied spirit, a ghost ; a supernatural 
being, goblin, fairy, etc. (Cf. Sfibit sb. s b and 3). 
a 1533 La Berners Huon cxxxii. 492 Glad was Huon when 


he had loste the syghte of the spryghte. 1590 Spenser F, Q. 
v. x. 8 Where companing with feends and filthy Sprights, 
..Ihey biought forth Giants. x6xo Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 381 
Foote it featly heeie, and there, and sweete Sprights beare 
the burthen. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 176 , 1 
lay at the foot of that Eminence, and the Sprights did not 
at all disturb my rest. 1731-8 Swirr Polite Conv. Introd. 
33 Some scrupulous Persons, .. who, by a pi cjudiced Educa- 
tion, are afraid of Sprights. 1813 Hogg Queen's Wake 19 
Each glen was sought fox tales. . Of boding dreams, of wan- 
dering spright. 

transf 1570 Googe Pop. Kingd. r. 4 An Emprour great of 
might, Whose necke was stampt and trode vpon by this 
deformed spright [sc. the Pope], 
f Spright, sb . 2 Obs .— 1 (See quot.) 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 704 It is ceitaine, that we had in use 
at one time, for Sea-Fight, short Arrowes, which they called 
Sprights, without any other Heads, save Wood sharpened ; 
which were discharged out of Muskets, 
f Spright, a. Obs .- 1 ? Error for Sprightly a. 
1658 Earl Monm. ti.Paruta's Wars Cyprus 125 A spright 
youth, who. .had carried himselfe gallantly in severall offices, 
t Spright, v. Obs. rare. [f. Speight r< 5 .i] 

1 . trails. To haunt, as by a spright. 

x6xx Shaks. Cymb. 11. iii. 144, 1 am sprighted with a Foole, 
Frighted, and angred worse. 

2 . To invest with spirit. 

x6xi J. Davies (Heref.) Commend. Poems , Cory at Wks. 
(Grosart) II. 23/2 To make Eyes delighted With that which 
by no Art can be more sprighted. 
f Sprighted, a. Obs. rare. [f. Speight 
Having a spirit of a specified kind. 

1599 Hakluyt Vcy. II. 75 A well sprighted man and wise. 
1600 Rowlands Lett. Humours Blood vii. 84 Enuie's the 
fourth*, a Deuill, dogged sprighted. 

Sprightfal (sprai-tfnl), a. Now rare. Also 
5 spryght-. [f. Speight sb . 1 Cf. Spibitpol a.] 

1 . Of persons : Full of spirit; animated, lively. 

1595 Shaks. John iv. ii 177 Spoke like a sprightfull Noble 

Gentleman. 1607 Beaum. & Fl. Woman Hater iv. iii, I 
could be far more sprightful, had I eaten. 1658 Bromkall 
Treat, Specters r. 112 The servant., lecovering life, and 
becoming as sprightful as ever he was. 2692 O. Walker 
Grk. f Rom. Hist. 253 Julia Mcesa, . . a Subtil, Prudent, and 
Sprightful Woman. 1780 Mrs. H. Cowley Belle’s Strat. 45 
Paison Dobbins was the sprightfuller man of the two. 

transf. X59X Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iii. 226 Our spright. 
full Pulse the Tide doth well resemble. 

*fb. Of horses: Spirited. Obs. 
a 1635 Randolph in R. Dover A tin. Dubr. (1636) C iv b, 
A noble Swayne, That spurr’d his spiight-full Palfrey oie 
the playne. 1656 Cowley Pindar. Odes, Extasie ix, The 
Horses weie. . The noblest, sprightfulst breed. 2674 Flavel 
Hush. Spiritualized ix. 105 If one should give thee ahand- 
som and sprightful horse. 

2 . Of actions, sounds, etc. : Marked by spirit, 
animation, or liveliness. 

1628 Feltham Resolves u. xiv. 40 Light aires turne vs into 
sprightfull actions; which breathe away in a loose laughtei . 
1638 Mayne Lucian (1664) 2 38 Who . . thinke they haue done 
nothing great or sprightfull. 1681-4 J. Scoit Chr. Life 8 
The constant, free, and sprightful Exeicise of his Faculties. 
1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 321 Striking up the right 
jolly and sprightfull tune of Ca Ira. 1898 J. M. Cobban 
Angel of Covenant i, 3 ‘ See, Alec 1 ' she cried in that sweet, 
spnghtful voice which always moved me. 

1 3 . Of liquids, etc. : Impregnated with spiiit ; 
spirituous. Obs. 

1615 Crooke Body ef Man 238 These bodies. .are full of 
blacke, thicke and sprightfull blood. 1630 J. Taylor (Water 
P.) Farew, Tower Bottles Wks. in. 125/1 Few Ships my 
visitation did escape. That brought the sprightfull liquor of 
the Grape. x66o Worlzdge Syst. Agric. (1681) 113 The 
Pear-hee bears almost its weight of Sprightful Winy Liquor, 
Hence Spri’ghtfully adv . ; Spri-ghtfolness. 
1593 Shaks. Rich, II, 1. iii 3 The Duke of Norfolke, 
*spnghtfully and bold, Stayes but the summons of the 
Appealants Trumpet. x6xx Cotgr., Vivement , liuelily, 
quickly, lightly, sprightfully, 1653 Urquhart Rabelais n. 
xxxix.29oHe so sprightfully carried himself. 2905 Wesim. 
Gas. S3 Sept. 12/1 The girl.. who ‘enjoys life sprightfully, 
daringly, and glowingly . 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xv, ci. 
He who our brave # sprightfulness could make Of dull and 
sleepy nothing. x686 Goad Celest . Bodies 1. ix. 35 In the 
Competitorsbip for Sprightfulness, we find one.. surpassed 
by the other. 1708 Brit. Apollo No, 16. i/a That spright - 
fullness of Thought, he had been formerly Master of. 1898 
J. M. Cobban Angel of Covenant p, xii, Ye knew not., the 
wit and sprightfulness of his speech, 
t Sprrghtless, a. Obs. ff. Speight * 5 .i] 
Spiritless ; devoid of spirit or animation. 

1551 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. vi. 782 Whoso doth not 
admire His spirit, is sprightless. 1598 Marston Sea. Villeatie 
11. vii. 203 Nay, he is sprightlesse, sense or soule hath none. 
1635-56 Cowley Davideis 1. 139 Are ye grown Benum’d 
with Fear, or Vertues sprightless cofdf 1638 Quarles 
Hieroglyphics xiv. iv, Her sprightlesse flame grown great 
with snuff. 17x0 Steele Tatter TAq. 197*2 In pursuit of 
such cold and sprightless Endeavours to appear in Publick. 

Spri’ghtlily, adv. rare- 1 , [f. Sprightly 0 .] 
In a sprightly or lively manner. 

1891 H. Lynch Meredith 103 Lively youths, maidens and 
matrons, who act chorus, wittily, epigramroatically, and 
sprighthly. 


Sprightliness (sprai’llines). [f. next + -ness.] 
The character or state of being sprightly ; liveli- 
ness, vivacity, animation. 

1650 T. B[ayley] Worcester's Apoph. 105 With some 
sprightlinesse he spake aloud. 1684 Burnet More’s Utopia 
130 They think it a madness for a Man.. to corrupt the 
sprightliness of his Body by Sloth, vra Addison Sped. 
No. 446/ 8 The fine Woman is generally a Composition of 



valley of decline are lost. 1832 Proc. Berw, Nat. Club 1 . 5, 1 
was struck with the cries of the birds we noticed : there was 
no sprightliness in them, nor melody. 1894 J eattreson Bk, 
Recoil, II. 237 A lady, .delightful by force of her colloquial 
sprightliness. 

Sprightly (sprsrtli), a. and adv. [f. Spbight 

sb . 1 + -LY.] 

A. adf. 1 . Of persons : Full of vivacity or ani- 
mation ; cheerful, gay, brisk. 

1596 Nashd Saffron Walden. To Rdr., Frisking come 
aloft sprightly Mercury, that hath wings for his moustachies, 
wings for hts ey-browes, [etc.]. x6o» Marston Ant. Mel. 
iv. Wks. 1856 I. 52 Seest thou that sprightly youth ? 1670 
Cotton Espernon 11. v. 208 Most sprightly and gay Nobility, 
and Gentiy of the Court. 1740 Richardson Pamela Pref. 
(1824) I. 4 To engage the attention of the gay and moie 
sprightly readers. 1766 Goldsm. Vicar xxui, Nor was I 
displeased at seeing them once more sprightly and at ease. 
1807 Crabbe Birth Flattery 15 Thee, sprightly siren, from 
this train I choose. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library 
(189a) I. ii. 88 The. .old tradesman could be. .as sprightly 
and audacious as the most piofligate man about town. 

absol. 2734 Watts Relit/. Juv. (17B9) 18 There aie both 
the sprightly and the stupid, the foolish and the wise. 1731 
Johnson Rambler N o. 174 p 2 The enor . . is very frequently 
incident to the quick, the sprightly, the feat less, and the gay. 
1825 C. Westmacott Eng. Spy I. 382 The spreeish or the 
sprightly. 

h. Of animals : Lively, sportive, 

*733 Somerville Chaser. 86 To train the sprightly Steed, 
more fleet than those Begot by Winds. 2742 Young Ni. Th, 

I. 437 The sprightly Lark’s shrill Mattin wakes the Morn. 
1830 J. Milne Widow fy Son (1851) 1 . 141 The crowing of 
the sprightly cock. 1883 ‘ Annie Thomas ’ Mod. House • 
wife 24 The mare was as sprightly as a cat. 

c. Of plants : Quick-growing, rare “ l . 

1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Compl. Gatd. 41 The principal 
Roots of. .Raspish- Bushes, and some other very sprightly 
Shrubs. 

2 . Characterized by animation or cheerful viva- 
city : a. Of actions, qualities, etc. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. iv. vii. 15 , 1 will reward thee Once 
for thy sprightly comfort. 2646 Quarlfs Jndgtm. & Mercy 
Wks. (Grosart) 1. 76/2 My bones are full of unctious marrow, 
and my blood, of sprightly Youth, ax 704 T. Brown Charms 
of Bottle Wks. 17x2 IV. 160 Here the sprightly Repartees 
fly about with the Glass. 1788 Mme. D’Arblay Dtary 
2 Aug., He was himself all ease and sprightly unconscious- 
ness. 1831 Sinclair Carr. II. 89 The conversation was 
sprightly, and well calculated for the lively company. 1868 

J. H. Blunt Ref. CA. Eng. I, iii Her beauty had faded 
away, her sprightly buoyancy had gone. 

b. Of personal bearing, looks, etc. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. <$• Cl. iv. xiv. 52 Wee’l hand in hand, 
And with our sprightly Port make the Ghostes gaze. _ 1635 
Quarles Emblems iv. iii. 193 The sprightly voice of sinew- 
strengthning Pleasure. 2672-5 Comber Comp. Temple 
(1702) 157 Our looks were sprightly and chearful. 1748 
Hervey Medit. (ed, 4) I. 33 How vain the Lustre of thy 
sprightly Eye 1 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 179 r 4 The 
sprightly trip, the stately walk, the formal strut. 1823 
Scott Quentin D. ii, The combination of fearless frankness 
and good-humour, with sprightly looks. 1873 Dixon Two 
Q ueens xvi. v. III. 212 Her sprightly air.. made her an 
atti action. 

absol. 1784 Cowpkr Tiroc. 665 Behold that figure, ..His 
sprightly mingled with a shade of sad. 

o. Of mind, disposition, or character. 

1673 [R. Leigh] Transp. Reh, 12 One of tlwse glorious 
enterprises .which the bishop’s active and sprightly mind 
was busied in. 17x9 Dk Foe Crusoe a. (Globe) 330 The 
Fiench, whose Temper is allow’d to be more volatile, .and 
more sprightly. 1777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. Poitr. 108 Such 
too her talents, and her bent of mind, As speak a sprightly 
heart by thought refined. 1878 Browning Poets Croisic 93 
So did her sprightly nature nowise lack Lustre when draped. 

d. Of places in respect of social life or gay 
appearance. 

2764 Goldsm. Trav. 241 Gay sprightly land of mirth and 
social ease. 2809 Pinkney Trav. Frame 278 It is well 
paved,.. and the air being clear, it always looks clean and 
sprightly. 1833 G. Downes Lett. Cant. Countries I. 290 
It is, altogether, a sprightly, lively place, garnished with 
pleasing environs. 1875 F. W. Newman in I. G. Sieveking 
Mem. (1909) 315 The gardens are becoming sprightly. 

3 . Of things : Having lively qualities or proper- 
ties ; natuially brisk ; suggestive of animation or 
gaiety: a. Of liquors. 

1605 Plat Delightes for Ladies iil xxvii. You shall finde 
the same most excellent and sprightly drinke. x66x Boyle 
Scept. Chem. vi.(i68o) 418 These [crystals] I obtained not from 
Must, but True and sprightly Wine. 1709 Prior ‘ If Wine' 
i, Let. . Bacchus fill the sprightly Bowl. 2748 Thomson Cast. 
Indol. x. xxxiv, Whatever sprightly juice or tasteful food 
On the green bosom of this earth are found. 2796 H. Hunter 
tr. St.-P/erre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) L ag7 In ours, which are 
sprightly [wines], nothing is at the bottom but mere dregs. 
1830 M. Donovan Dom. Neon, I. 93 Oats make an excellent 
malt, which . . affords an excellent, mantling, sprightly, sweet 
drink. 

b. In miscellaneous uses. 

2622 Quarles Esther vii, Sooner shall the sprightly flames 
of fire Descend, and moysten. 1635-56 Cowley Davideis 
11. 803 A silk Mantle.., Where the most sprightly Azure 
pleas’d the Eyes. 2665 Boyle Reflect, (1848) 79 That pleasant 
and sprightly scent which makes the Rose so welcome to 
us. 1704 Pope Windsor For, 04 While youth ferments your 
blood. And purer spirits Swell the sprightly flood. 2804 C. 
Brown tr. Volney's View Soil U.S. 271 The winds between 
east and north are sprightly and cool. 2885-94 R, Bridges 
Eros 4* Psyche Mar. x vfi, Naked he goeth, but with sprightly 
wings Rea, iridescent, are his shoulders fledged, xoox Year- 
bk. U.S. Dep. Agric. 38S Flesh [of grape] tender, breaking, 
juicy}., flavor mild, sweet and sprightly. 

0. Of sounds. 

1648 Crashaw Poems (1904) 120 The sprightly notes Of 
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sweet-llpp’d Angell-Imps. 1670 Dryden Conq. Granada 1. 
hi. i, Methinks it is a noble, sprightly Sound. 1 he Trumpet's 
Clangor, and the Clash of Armsl 1725 Pope Odyss. 1. 531 
Mean time the Lyre rejoins the sprightly lay. 175a Young 
Brothers 11. i, These sprightly tuneful airs but skim along 
The surface of my soul, not enter there. i8xjr Stephens in 
Shaw's Gen. Zool. X. 1. 90 Their song is a sprightly warble, 
and is sometimes continued for a length of time. 188* J. F. S. 
Gordon Hist. Moray I, 282 There is a sprightly song and 
dance called 1 Kinrara '. 
d. Of musical instruments. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 131 When he hears from far 
The sprightly Trumpets, and the Shouts of War. 01x721 
Prior Cohn's Mistakes ii, The sounding Clarion, and the 
sprightly Horn. 1737 W. Wilkie Epigoniad 1. 9 While to 
the sprightly harp, the voice explains The loves of all the 
gods. 1791 Cowper Odyss, via. 127 The herald hanging 
high The sprightly lyre. 
f 4 . Ghostly, spectral. Obs .- 1 
i6rx Shaks. Cymb, v.v. 428 As I slept, me thought Great 
lupiter vpon his Eagle back'd Appear’d to me, with other 
sprightly shewes Of mine owne Kindred. 

B. adv. In a sprightly manner; with vigour and 
animation. 


X604 Dbkkek Kings' Entertainm. Wks. 1873 I. 29s Nine 
Trumpets and a Kettle Drum did very sprightly and actively 
sound the Danish March. 1642 H, More Song of Soul iv. 
35 Her hid Centralitie So sprightly’s quickned with near 
Union With God. 1854 Whitlock Zootomia 470 The Che- 
valry of Verse charges them more sprightly and Irresistibly. 
a 1895 Paget Autobiog. (1896) 80 A vessel sprightly ap- 
proached with an admiral’s flag at the foie. 

+Spri*gh.tness. Obs.— 1 Sprightliness. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk # Seki. 136 A sort of mechanical. . 
twitchings and animal spnghtnesses which are . .set on foot. 

+ Sprighty, a. 06s. rare. [f. Spbight 
= Sprightly a, (1 and 3 a). 

1609 Pitnlyco C iv b, Rosa Solis, Aqua Vitae, And Nags 
of Balme, so quicke, and sprighty. a 1625 Fletcher Lows 
P ilgr. in. ii, A Son of his, a yong and hopeful gentleman, . . 
A sprighty man, of understanding excellent. 1641 J. Jack- 
son True Evang. T. 1, 79 The spirit of the sprighty Ascanius 
in Virgil. 

+ Sprigle, v. 06s. (See Sprig ®.2 1 a.) 
Spri’glet. [f. Sprig sbfi + -let.] A little sprig. 

189a E. Castle Eng. Bk.-plates 73 From the numerous 
nooks, .sprout flowerets and spriglets. 

Sprig tail, sprigtail. [f. Sprig s 6 . i] 

1 . A short pointed tail. 

1676 Land, Gaz. No. 1108/4 A Bay Mare above 14 hands, 
a Sprig Tail. 1690 IHd. No. 2607/4 He had with him a 
white Mungrel crop-ear’d Dog, with a sprig Tail. 1721 
Ibid. No. 6000/3 Ablack Gelding, .with a Sprig Tail, a little 
Hair upon it. 1772 Oxf. Jml. 21 Nov. 1 A black horse with 
a sprig tail. 1853 R- S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 16 
Therms the little Hirish ’oss with the sprig-tail. 

2 . U.S. A species of duck ; = Pintail s. 

1782 T. Jefferson Notes St. Virginia (1787) 118 Ballcoot. 
Sprigtail. Didapper or Dopchick. 1814 A. Wilson A mer. 
Omiih, VIII. 73 The Sprigtail is an elegantly formed, long- 
bodied Duck, the neck longer and more slender than most 
others. 1874 J. W. Long Amer. Wild-fowl. Introd. 16 In 
the shoal-water class are the mallard, sprigtail or pintail. 
Ibid. 166 Many shots will frequently be had at wood-duck, 
teal, and sprigtails in this sport. 


Sprig-tailed, a. [f. as prec.] Having a sharp- 
pointed tail. 

*676 Land. Gaz. No. 1141/4 The Horse is a sorrel Gueld- 
ing, seven years old, sprig tail’d. 1698 Ibid. No. 3368/4 
Lost.., a sorrel Mare.., mealy Nose., .and also SprigTailed. 
1853 R- S. Surtees Sponge’s Sp. Tour (1893) 34, I was on 
my little handy, sprig-tailed bay. 1872 Coues N. Amer. 
Birds 39 A cuneate tail.. is also called pointed, in contra- 
distinction to rounded, as in the sprig-tailed duck. 
Sprincle, obs. form of Sprinkle v. 
t Sprind, a. Obs. rare. [OE. sprind, of ob- 
scure origin.] Active, vigorous. 
c xooo Salom.p Sat. (Kemble) 150 His geSoht he is spring- 
dra [rfc] and swiftra Sonne xii. Susendu haligra gasta. a 1100 
in Napier O. E. Gloss. 1. 3607 Adultum, i. iuuenem, gejjo- 
genne, sprindne. c 1315 Shoreham i. 22 And be a man neuer 
so spnnd, 3ef he schel libbe to elde, Be him wel siker, Jier-to 
he schel. 


Sprindge, obs. form of Springe. 


Spring (sprig), sb.t Forms: 1, 3- spring, 
a, 4-7 springe ; i, 4-6 spryng(e, 3-4 sprung, 
4 sprenge, 6 sprang. [OE. spring and spryng 
masc., formed respectively from the primary and 
weak grades of the stem spring-, sprang sprung - : 
see Spring v., from which a number of the later 
senses are directly derived. 

In OE. the simple word is comparatively rare, chiefly 
occurring in senses which have not survived. Sense 1 (more 
common in the combs, a?- and wyllspring, -spryng) is also 
that of OS. aha-,gispring , MDu. (Du.) and MLG. spring 
(MLG. and Da. dial, sprettg), OHG. (MHG. and G. dial.) 
spring \ sprung. In sense 13 the equivalent forms are MSw. 
and Da. spring, OHG. (MHG. and G.), MLG. and MSw. 
sprung, MDu. (Du. and WFxis.), G. dial,, sprang, MLG. 
(LG.), MSw. sprang (S w. spr&ng),] 

I. 1 . The place of rising or issuing from the 
ground, the source or head, of a well, stream, or 
river ; the supply of water forming such a source. 
Now rare. 


8r6 in Birch Cartul Saxon. (1885) 1. 493 Mt ]>ses bernes 
ende set Sees waeteres sprynge. a 1300 Cursor M. 1314 In 
middes J,e land he sagh a spring Of a well. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. E, xiv. xxxi. (Bodl. MS.), In >eese hi^e 
mounteyus is snowe alwey,..and heedes and springes of 
welles and of greete ryuers. £1440 Promp. Tarsi, 470 
Sprynge, of a rpOt, scaturigo , scatebra, 1533 Coverdale 
a Esdras xiii. 47 V® Hyest shall holde styll the sprynges of 


the streame agayne. x6oo E. Blount tr, Conestaggio 4 
Great riuers, whose mouthes are knowne, but not their 
springs. 1604 E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies n. 
iv. 88 At what time it is Summer in Egypt, . .then is it winter 
at the springes of Nile. 1663 Manley Grotius' Loro C. 
Wars 293 The Springs of the Well [might be] stopped, or 
at least intercepted. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Tides, _ So 
that entering the Mouths of Rivers, it [sc. the sea] drives 
back the River-waters towards their Heads, or Springs. 
1815 Shelley Alas/or 478 Tbe sound Of the sweet brook 
that from the secret springs Of that dark fountain rose. 

2 . A flow of water rising or issuing naturally out 
of the earth; a similar flow obtained by boring or 
other artificial means. 

c xago Gen. Ex. 381 lie wateres springe here strengSe 
undede. <1x300 Cursor M. 11699 Vnder pi rote jiar es a 
spring, I wil pat vte pe water wring, c 1325 Chron. Eng. 191 
in Ritson Metr. Rom. II. 278 In four sprunges the tonnes 
liggeth. Ibid, igg The tuo sprunges umeth yfere, _ c 1420 
Contin. Brut ccxxiv. 292 pere arose a suche a. .wellinge op 
of wateres and floodes, bothe of pe see and also of fresshe 
ryvers & spryngez, pat [etc.]. 1483 Cath.Angl. 356 A Sprynge 
of water, scatebra , scatirigo. 1370 Dee Math. Prej. a j b, 
Being a Spring, standing, or running Water. 1585 T. 
Washington tr. Nicholas's Voy. ir. xxi. 58 A faire fountain 
..either of a natural spring or artificial. x6xo Holland 
Camden’s Brit. (1637) 497 There are two little Springs, 
the one fresh, the other somewhat brackish. 1663 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. (1677) 386 It has also some Springs of good 
Water. 173a Pope Ess. Man 1. 137 For me. Health gushes 
from a thousand springs. 1763 A. Dickson Treat, Agric. 
(ed. 2) 130 If there are springs inwall places,.. it will be 
necessary to make drains at the sides. x8xa Playfair 
Nat. Phil. I. 285 Springs, in which the water does not 
considerably change its neat from one season of the year 
to another. 1833 Orr's Circ. Set., Inorg. Nat. 200 At 
Vaucluse, there is a spring of water yielding from thirteen 
to forty thousand cubic feet.. per minute. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 25 Springs of this simple character, which issue 
at the junction of permeable and impermeable strata, are 
extremely common. 

fig. c 1440 Jacob's Well 2 panne delve doun . .tyl pou fynde 
vij sprynges of watyr of grace. 1393 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. 
i. 72 Kennel], . . whose filth and dirt Troubles the siluer 
Spring, where England drinkes. 1396 Spenser F. Q. iv. ii. 
18 Streames of bloud did rayle Adowne, as if their springs 
of life were spent, 1696 Tate & Brady Ps. cxliii. 10 From 
Mercy’s healing Spring Revive me. X697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, iv. 408 An ancient Legend I prepare to sing, And 
upward follow Fame’s immortal Spring. 2731 Chatham 
Lett. Nephew ii. 7 Drink as deep as you can of these divine 
springs [sc. Homer and Virgil]. 1771 Encycl. Brit. I. 644 
When old age approaches, ..the springs of life dry up. 18x8 
Keats Endym. it. 738 And then there ran Two bubbling 
springs of talk from their sweet lips. 1831 Maurice Patri- 
archs 4 Lawg, vii. (1835) *45 That he should open springs 
in hearts hitherto ice-bound 1 
to. A flow of water possessing special properties, 
esp. of a medicinal or curative nature. Usually 
with various distinguishing adjs., as chalybeate, 
hot, mineral, thermal , warm, etc. 

1787 Phil. Trans. LXXVIII. 187 About two leagues to 
the east of this mass I discovered a brackish mineral spring. 
1800 [see Thermal a. 1]. 1819 Warden United States II. 
176 The sweet springs, another mineral water. Ibid., At 
the distance of a mile are the red springs, which, like the 
former, have a tonic or bracing quality. XB39 De la Beche 
Rep. Geol. Cornwall, etc. xv. 5x7 Chalybeate springs are 
very common. X847 H. Miller First Impr. Eng. xi. (1837) 
189 The underground history of the mineral springs of Great 
Britain. 1830 Johnston's Gen. Gazetteer, Bath, The hot 
springs, .are saline and chalybeate. 

c. pi. A place or locality having such springs 
to which invalids or pleasure-seekers resort. 

1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 347 In his younger days 
the gentlemen who visited the springs slept in rooms hardly 
as good as the garrets which he lived to see occupied by 
footmen. 1839 Saxe Poems (1872) 239 Pray, what do they 
do at the Springs 7 

d. transf. A jet or spray of water, rare 

x8x8 Lady Morgan Autobiog, (1859) 111 All appeared 
silence and desolation j neither the grands cor petits eaux 
threw up their diamond springs in the sunshine, 

S. fig. A source or origin of something. Also 
occas. without const. 

a. Predicated of persons or personifications. 
a xaz3 Juliana 50 Of al hat uuel ipe world, .ich am an of 
he sprunges, hat hit mest of springe®, c 14x0 Hoccleve 
Mother of God 88 Of al vertu, thow art the spryng & welle 1 
14x2-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. 1710 pou3 he [Ovid] of poetis 
was >e spring & welle. 1300 Hawes Past. Pleas, xliii. 
(Percy Soc.) 21a And thus I, Fame, am ever magnified,.. 
The spryng of honour and of famous clarkes. X605 Shaks. 
Macb. 11. in. 103 Macb. The Spring, the Head, the Fountaine 
of your Blood Is stopt. . .Macd. Your Royall Father’s 
murther’d. 1683 Baxter Paraphr. N. T, John i. g As the 
Lord and Spring of Nature, he giveth all men their Intel- 
lectual Natural Light 1709 Watts Hymn 1 My God, the 
Spring of all my Joys, The Life of my Delights. 1876 
Morris Mtteid xn. 166 Father riineas, spring of the 
Roman weal, 
to. In general use. 

1323 Cromwell in Merriman Life <$■ Lett. (1902) I, 30 
Suche yerely reuenues and wellyng spryngges as [read of] 
treasure as shuld.. be browght into this Realme, 2330 W. 
Lynne Canon's Cron, x That commaundement of God is the 
springe and beginninge of all lawes. 2582 Stanyhurst 
Mneis in. (Arb.) 73 Tbeare mount Ide resteth, thee springe 
of progenye Troian. j6xa Sylvester Tropkeis Hen. Gt, 
cv, This noble Spirit doth to his Spring re-mount, This 
Bounties Flood retireth to his Fount. 17x0 W. Wood Sum. 
Trade 293, I have discoursed on the African Trade, by 
reason it is the Spring and Parent whence the others flow. 
1730 Chamberlayne Relig. Philos. Dedic., The Gothic, the 
common Spring of all the Western Languages of Europe. 
*8x7 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. v. 516 ft was not one 
spring alone of dissension which distracted the government 


of Madras. 1892 Westcott Gospel of Life 106 Language 
reveals the deepest springs of thought, 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as spring-level, - nymph , 
pond, - vein ; spring-fed , watered, adjs.; spring- 
branch. U.S., a brook or stream fed by or flowing 
directly from a spring ; sprin.g-b.ole V.S., = spring- 
pit ; spring-house II. S., an outhouse built over 
a spring or stream and used as a larder, dairy, 
etc.; spring-keeper U.S. (see quot.); spring- 
pit, a hole or cavity formed by a spring where it 
issues orrises; spring-salt (see quot.); spring- 
teller, one who finds springs by dowsing, etc.; 
spring-tooth (in allusion to Judges xv. 19). 

1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt. xxvi. 101 Deer and ante- 
lopes came to the "spring-branch to drink. 1848 Buckley 
Iliad 136 He came to "spring-fed Ida, 1883 Cent . Mag. 
Sept. 651 These ponds are, of course, spring-fed. 1868 Rep. 
U. S. Commissioner Agric. (1869) 320 Keep her a few days 
in a pool or *spring-hole. 1874 J. W. Long Amer. Wild- 
fowl. xi. 171 The mallards, .roosting in the small spring- 
holes and creeks. 1797 F. Baily Tour (1856) 433 This sub- 
terraneous cavity would afford an excellent convenience for 
a ^spring house. 2804 Outing XXIV. 382/2 To see her at 
her best was at the butter-making down at the old spring, 
house. 1839 Bartlett Diet. Amer. (ed. 2) 438 * Spring- 
keeper, a salamander, or small lizard-shaped animal, found 
in springs and fresh water rivulets. 1893 Mrs. Wilson 
S Yrs. India 261 It costs a large sum to make a well where 
the *spring-level is so deep. 1897 Fdin. Rev. Apr. 438 The 
Danaid *spring-nymphs had to carry water in a sieve to 
prove their virginity. x86a A. Newton Zool, Anc. Europe 
21 These [fresh-water tortoises] were found.. in a peat bog, 
by the side of a *spring-pit, at East Wretham, about seven 
feet below the surface, xjxx Land. Gaz. No. 4887/4 All 
well water’d with ^Spring Ponds. 1799 J. Girvin Impolicy 
prohib. Export. Rock Salt 5 Salt is very properly dis- 
tinguished by Mineralogists into Fossile-Salt, ^Spring-Salt, 
and Sea-Salt. 1872 Routledge’s Ev. Boy's Ann. 56 The 
method used by the 1 "spring-tellers ’ or * water-finders ’ was 
simple enough. 1393 6. Harvey Pierce's Super. 172, I 
barre the Cheeke-bone, for feare of Sampsons tune... But 
the "spring-tooth in the iawe, will do vs no harme. x6xo 
Holland Cainden’rBrit. (1637) 402 As for "spring-veines 
there are none to bee found. 1884 Mag. Art March 215/2 
The velvety green of "spring- watered field-plots. 

II. 5 . The action or time of rising or springing 
into being or existence: a. Tbe appearing or 
coming on, the first sign, of day, morning, etc. ; 
the dawn. Also, the beginning of a season. 

Fairly common from e 1380 to ex6oo; now Obs. ate. poet. 
Cf. Day-spring and OE. up-spring. 

13.. K. Alis. 3386 (Bodl. MS.), For r'qth in )>e dayes 
sprynge Tolomeus on hem com fleheynge, 1382 Wyclif 
1 Macc. v. 30 It is maad in sprvng of the day, whanne thei 
reysiden her ee3en. c 1391 Chaucer Astral, u. § 6 To 
knowe the spring of the flawing and the ende of the euen- 
yng. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour I vj b, At the sprynge of 
the daye they were at the monument, c 1530 Tindale Jonas 
iv. C viij, The lorde ordeyned a worme agenst the springe of 
y® morow mominge. 2360 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 323 
To the intent at the springe of the daye . . they might invade 
the City. 2390 Shaks. Mids. N. n. i. 82 Neuer since the 
middle Summers spring Met we. x6xx Bible x Sam. ix. 26 
It came to passe about the spring of the day. 1623 Lisle 
jElfric on O. Sf N. Test. Ded., Thou.. shalt.. Extend thy 
fame from Set to Spring of day. 1842 Tennyson St. Sim. 
Styl. xoB, I, ’tween the spring and downfall of the light, Bow 
down one thousand and two hundred times. 

f b. Spring of the leaf, the time when trees 
begin to burst into leaf again. Obs. 

1338 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. II. 98 Whiche I thynke 
sbalbe about the spryng of the lefe. 1670 J. Smith Eng. 
Improv. Reviv'd 31 A good Labouring man may ditch and 
quick-set about the Spring or fall of the Leaf a ditch of six 
foot broad and five foot deep. 

f 0. The increase if the moon. Obs . -1 
1550 Morwyng Evonym. 1x6 Gather the Plantes . . in faire 
weather, in the spring of the mone. 

d. An outburst or fresh development, rare -1 . 

2605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vi. §15 At one and the same 
time [the Reformation] it was ordayned by the Divine 
Providence, that there should attend withall a renovation 
and new spring of all other knowledges. 

6 . a. The spring of the year, =next. ? Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 274 Spring of the yere, printemps, prin. 
1348 Turner Names Herbes (E.D.S.) 80 In the sprynge of 
the yere, it hath yealowe floures. 1351 Records Cast, 
Knowl , (1556) 31 From thence [‘the eleuenth daye of 
Marche’] they recken the Springe of the yeare thre 
monetbes. X665 Boyle Occas. Ren. (1848) 58 If then, in 
the Spring of the Year, our Reflector see the Gardener 
pruning a Fruit-tree. 1732 Miller Gard. Diet. s.v. 
Brassica , In the Spring of the Year these Cabbages will 
shoot out strongly. 2828 Farmer's Jml. ia May. 

to. Tbe first season of tbe year, or that between 
winter and summer, reckoned astronomically from 
the vernal equinox to the summer solstice; in 
popular use in Great Britain comprising the months 
of February, March, and April, in U.S. March, 
April, and May. Also transf- , a season resem- 
bling this in some respect. 

Used without article or with the, and in specialized cases 
with a } etc. Often with initial capital, and in poetry freq. 
personified, 

(«) a 1347 Surrey in TotteVs Misc. (Arb.) 4 Description of 
Spring, wnerin eche thing renewes, saue onelie the louer. 
*573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 100 At spring (for the sommer) 
sowe garden ye shall. 1396 Spenser F. Q. vn. vii. 28 So, 
forth xssew’d the Seasons of the yeare j First, lusty Spring, 
all dight in leaues of flowres. 1607 Lever Q. EUs. Tears u. 
Beauteous floures, (The pretty children of the Earth and 
Spring). 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg . tv. 731 Alone he tempts 
.. Th’ unhappy Climes, where Spring was never known. 
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*733 Tull Horse-hoeing Hush. xi. 106 (Dubl.)i If it he not 
sown befote Spring, its Grain will be thin. 1779 Mirror 
No. 16, The effects of the return of Spiing have been fre- 
quently remarked. 1819 Shelley Ude IVest Wind v, 

0, Wind, If Winter comes, can Spiing be far behind ? 1848 
L. Hunt Jar of Honey vii. 84 Thou still , . art the same 
blithe, sweet thing Thou ever wast, O Spring. x885 J. 
Ashby-Sterry Lazy Minstrel (1892) 6 Spring's Delights are 
now returning 1 

<J>) a 1547 Surrey in T otters Misc. (Arb ) 15 Like as when, 
rough winter spent, The pleasant spi ing straight draweth in 
vre. 1577 Googe ti. Heresbach's Hush. 22 Touching the 
season of your plowing, it must be cheefely in the spring. 
1609 Dekker Ravens Aim. Wks. (Grosait) IV. 1Q4 Let vs 
now ti y if the spring will prooue any more cheerefull. 1665 
Boyle Occas. Refl. (1848) Pref. p. xviii, A dozen ordinary 
Pictures of the Spring (which yet are wont to chat m Vulgar 
eyes’). 1733 Tull Horse-hoeing Husb. xi. 128 (Dubl.), The 
Wheat will have the Benefit of them earlier in the Spring, 
*742 Gray Spring 26 The insect-youth are on the wing, 
Eager to taste the honied spring. 1828 Wordsw. Morn. 
Exerc. 48 Yet might’st thou seem., to sing All independent 
of the leafy spring. 1842 Tennyson Locksley Hall 20 1 n the 
Spring a young man’s fancy lightly tui ns to thoughts of love. 

(c) 1596 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, r. iii. 38 As in an early Spring, 
We see th’ appearing buds. 1596 — Rich. Ill , nr. i. 94. 
1604 E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta s Hist. Indies n. xiii. nx 
Yet those which inhabite there, take it for a delightful 
spring. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 179 To sing The 
Paestan Roses, and their double Spring. 1726-46 Thomson 
Winter 1069 The storms of Wintry Time will quickly pass, 
And one unbounded Spring encircle all. 1742 Gray Eton 
Coll. 20 The gales . . seem . .To breathe a second spring. 1830 
Tennyson Nothing will die ii, A spring rich and strange, 
Shall make the winds blow. 1839 — Merlin V. 407 My 
blood Hath earnest in it of far springs to be. 

c. Jig. The first or early stage or period of life, 
youth, etc. 

1590 Greene Mourn. Gann. (x6t6) Bijb, Sophonos.. 
earned graue thoughts, and in the spring of his youth such 
ripe fruits, as are found in the Autumne of age. 1591 Shaks. 
Two Gent. 1. iii. 84 Oh, how this spring of loue resembleth 
The vneertaine glory of an Aprill day. 1621 J. Taylor 
(Water P.) Motto D 3, Who in the Spring, or Summer of his 
Pride, Was worship’ll, honor’d, almost deifi’d. 1742 Gray 
Springy On hasty wings thy youth is flown ; Thy sun is set, 
thy spring is gone, vflt Burke Correspondence (1844) II. 
437 A storm came upon us in the early spring of our tolera- 
tion. 1826 Disraeli V. Grey iv. iv, You are blighted for 
ever in the very spring of your life. 1834 Lytton Pompeii 

1. vi, Apaecides was in the spring ofhis years. 

d. Contrasted with fall, esp. in the phr. spring 
and fall (cf. Fall sb. 1 2). Now arch. 

1643 R. Baker Citron. (1653! 183 So great oddes there is 
between the Spring and Fall of Fortune, c 1680 Hickerin- 
gill Hist. Whiggism Wks. 1716 I. n. 133 Parliaments are 
to sit frequently. . . I do not say, as often as you take Physick 
(Spring and Fall at least). 1754 J. Bartlet Genii. Farriery 
(ed. a) 173 This disease, .in some horses shews itself spring 
and fall. 1764 Warburton Lett. (1809) 354, I do not wonder 
that any studious man should in England want physic at 
Spring and Fall. 1826 [see Fall sb. 1 2]. 

e. This season in a particular year. 

1621 Ld. Dunfermline in G. Seton Mem. (1882) 130, 1 haue 
bein twayis or thrise this spiing ellis at Archerie. 1677 
Prideaux Lett. (18 73) 59 We shall goe on buildeing to, as 
soon as spring begins. 1711 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. 
to W. Montagu 24 Mar., I am going to the same place I 
went last spring. ? a 1738 Gray Song 2 Ere the spring he 
would return. x8ox Farmer's Mag. Nov. 46s There can be 
no scarcity of that grain before the Spring. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. v. 1. 659 note, Ferguson . .was excluded by name 
from the general pardon published in the following spring. 
1833 Ibid. xvii. IV. 12 In the spring of 1691, the Waldensian 
shepherds.. were surprised by glad tidings. 

r. Used with numerals to mark a definite period, 
esp. in the age of a person or animal. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 299 When to four full 
Springs his Years advance. x8ao Byron Mar. Fal. 11. i. 371 
Were I still in my five and twentieth spring, 
g. ellipt. Spring wheat. 

x8g6 Daily News 30 Nov. 2/7 Wheat to-day is very firmly 
held. . . English reds, 36s. ; American springs, 37s. 

7 . attrib. and Comb. a. Attrib., passing into 
adj., in the sense ‘ of or pertaining to the spring ’ ; 

‘ appearing, happening, occurring, etc., in the 
spring’, as spring-ague , -beam, - bird , - blood , 
-blossom, etc. ; spring juices (see quot.) ; spring- 
pottage, soup, pottage or sonp made of or from 
fresh green vegetables. 

Only the earlier or more important instances are given. 
1711 Skaftesb. Charac. (1737) 1. 14 They might, instead of 
making a cure,,. turn a ’’spring-ague or an autumn-surfeit 
into an epidemical malignant fever. 1684 Z. Cawdrey Cer- 
tainty Salvation 28 The first warm and invigorating ‘Spring, 
beam to the Frost-nipt Loyalty of the Nation. 1760 T. 
Smith fml. (1849) 273 The robin and ‘spring birds came a 
week or ten days sooner than usual. 183s Browning Old 
Pictures Florence xxiii, I have loved the season Of Art’s 
*spring-birth. 1825 J. Wilson Poems II. 96 Bright as 
‘spring-blossoms after sunny showers. 1820 Keats Isabella 
xhi, Even bees, the little almsmen of ‘spring-bowers. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Ret/, iu. ii. vi. To be concerting measures for the 
’’spring Campaign. 1849 D. J. Browne A mer. Poultry Yd- 
(1833) 107 Generally speaking, ’’’spring chickens are moie 
desirable. 18x7 Lady Morgan France I. 32 The morning 
light of an early ‘spring day. i6ox Holland Pliny I. 313 
Inis Erithace commeth of the ‘Spring-dew. x8ia Scott 
Trierm. 1. i, Generous as spring-dews that bless the glad 
ground. X818-20 E. Thompson Nosologia (ed. 3) 321 Lichen j 
‘Spring Eruption, Scorbutic Pimples. 1859 Bartlett Diet. 
Amer. (ed. 2) 438 "Spring fever, the listless feeling caused 
by the first sudden increase of temperature in spring. It is 
often said of a lazy fellow, ’ He has got the spring fever’. 
a X5P6 Sidney Arcadia ni. (1629) 387 Thus poesies of the 
’’spring flowers were wrapt vp in a little greene silke, and 
dedicated to Kalas breasts. 1884 Mrs. C. Praed Zero iv, The 
VOL. IX. 


I floor was cai peted with moss and spring flowers. 1763 Treat. 

I Dom. Pigeons no Their young ones. .were as large as 
j middling ’'spring fowls. 1613 A. Nicchols Matr. <5 Wiving 
J x. 30 Lust, ..the ‘Spring-host of beauty. 1842 Loudon 
1 Suburban Hoit. 417 Retaiding the blossoming of the trees, 
t and lessening the liskof their being injuiedby spiing frosts. 

! 1851 Mas. Browning Casa Gttidi Wind. 129 Until it loose 
The clammy clods and let out the ’’spring-growth. 1868 
Rep. U. S. Commissioner Agric. (1869) , 2 SS As soon as the 
spiing growth, sometimes called the midsummer shoot, is 
completed. X824 Loudon Encycl. Gard. (ed. 2) 662 The 
juice [of water-cress] is decocted with that of scurvy-grass 
and Seville manges, and forms the popular remedy called 
‘spring juices. 1831 W. Patrick Indigenous PI. Lanark. 
46 Leaves [of Brooklime]. . j generally gathered for medical 
purposes, and together with scurvy-grass, an ingredient in 
that nauseous composition called Springjuices. x8i8 Keats 
Teignrn. ix, I've gathei'd young ‘spring-leaves, and flowers 
gay Of periwinkles and wild stiawbeiry. 187a Svmonds 
Study Dante 173 Like one of the white ‘spring-lilies of the 
Alps. 1765 Museum Rust. IV. 279 The ‘spring litters [of 

§ igs] stand greatly in need of the milk and whey. 1870 H. 

mart Race for Wife i, The first ‘spring meeting became 
his assizes. 1773 Ash, *Springmonths, the months of the 
spring quarter. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev i. iv. ii, Through 
the spring months, as the Sower casts his com abroad. 
1818 Shelley Marenglu 124 Many a fresh ‘Spring mom 
would he_ awaken, 1773 Asn, "Springmoritiug, a mild grow- 
ing morning. 1773 Ann. Reg. 87 After eating a hearty break- 
fast of ‘Spring-pottage. 1836-7 Dickens 6k. Boa, Scenes 
xii, We wonder what Greenwich Fair is — a periodical 
breaking out, we suppose, a soit of ‘spring-rash. <21x723 
Lisle Husb. (1737) 299 Strike fresh sap-roots, 01 buds pre- 
parative to the ensuing spring, and which will the next 
year be the ‘spring-roots. 1731 Miller Gard. Did. s.v. 
Melissa , The variegated S01 1 makes a . . pretty Appearance 
in the "Spring Season. 1789 T. Wright Watering Meadows 
(1790) 8 Between March and May we are sure of ‘Spring- 
seed. 1733 Tull Horse-hoeing Husb. xi. 107 (Dubl.), That 
long Interval betwixt Autumn and ‘Spring Seed-times. 
a 1746 Holdsworth Virgil (1768) 33 Scaice any tiee grow- 
ing faster than a young Alder, . . especially in the ‘spring, 
shoot. X763 Museum Rust. I. 141 When the ground is 
properly prepared, it should be planted with sets, being the 
spring shoots pulled up in a madder-plot. 1763 Mills 
Pract. Hush. IV. 363 immediately after a hasty ‘spring- 
shower. 1836 Fonblanque Eng. under Seven Administr. 
(1837) III. 3x3 A ‘spring soup, a tuibot, a few made dishes, 
a desseit, &c. 1859 Sala Tw. round Clock (x86x) 195 He 
. had twice spring soup, and twice salmon and cucumber. 
<21722 Lisle Huso. (1737) 138 The *spring-tillows..do arise 
from the foot of the root of the winter-stems or shoots. 1641 
Brome Joviall Crew 11. (1632) D iv b, For a ‘spring-trick of 
youth, now, in the season. 1837 Lockhart Scott II. 243 As 
soon as the ‘spring vacation began. 1612 Webster White 
Devil 11. i. 166 Neglected cassia or the naturall sweetes Of 
the ‘Spring-violet. 1707 Mortimer Husb. 233 The ‘Spring 
winds, which nips the young Buds. 1833 T. Mitchell 
Aristoph . , Acltani. 783 note, The aveu 01 bprtOtai, or spring- 
winds, which bring with them the birds of passage. 1844 
H. Stephens Bk. Farm II. 482 There is found little or 
nothing to do till the buist of ‘spring- woik comes. 

b. In the sense * sown or suitable for sowing in 
the spring*, as spring barley , com, kale, onion, 
rye, wheat, etc. 

xSSi Bentley Man. Bot. 699 Il{ordeuvi) vnlgare, Bere, 
Bigg, Four-rowed or ‘Spring Bailey. *733 Tull Horse- 
hoeing Husb. xi. 107 (Dubl.), Wheat.. hence having about 
thrice the time to be maintain’d that ‘Spring Corn hath. 
1763 Mills Pract. Husb. III. 171 Turneps. .occupying the 
whole ground when it should be sowed with spring-corn. 
1812 Examiner 11 May 292/1 All the spring corn, .in a very 
backward state. 1883 Stallybrass tr. I I elm's Wand. PI. 
fy A nine. 450 They, who probably planted only spring-com. 
18x3 J. Smith Panorama Sci. $ Art II. 637 Of the various 
sorts of cabbage, fit for field culture, the. Scotch gray, the 
open green or ‘spring kale, and the turnip-iooted, are the 
hardiest. 1786 Abercrombie Gard. Assist, 232 More.. on 
wmm borders to stand for ‘spring lettuces. x88a Garden 
28 Jan. 63/3 This land we intend for ‘Spring Onions. 1763 
Museum Rust. IV. 226 It seems adviseable to delay the 
sowing of ‘spring-rye as long as can be, 1766 Cantpl. 
Fanner 5 H, Having sown ‘spring wheat after a crop of 
madder. 1812 Sir J. Sinclair Syst. Husb. Scot. 244 A dis- 
crimination is highly necessary between winter wheat sown 
in the spring, and the Siberian, or real spring wheat. x868 
Rep. II. S. Commissioner Agric. (1869) 417 They had been 
in the habit of using too much seed for spring wheat. 

c. In the specific or popular names of plants, 
birds, fishes, insects, etc., as spring-beauty, 
-bell, orocus, gentian, -grass ; f spring-froth, 
herring, usher, wagtail : (see quots.). 

(a) 1846-30 A, Wood Class-bk. Bot. X94 Claytonia. Caro- 
liniana. ‘Spring Beauty. Ibid , C. Virginica. Virginian 
Spring Beauty. 1874 Treas, Bot. Suppl. 1344 ‘Springbell, 
Sisyrinchium grandifl omm. .1846-50 A. Wood Class-bk. 
Bot, 343 Croats vernus. ‘Spring Crocus. 1829. Loudon 
Encycl. Plants 202 Gentiana vema , ‘spring gentian.. 1713 
Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 179 Soft Crested Grass.. is thicken 
softer, and more loose than our common Crested Grass, and 
in spike more nearly resembles our yellow ‘Spring Grass. 
177.x Encycl. Brit. I. 327 A nthoxanthum . . odoratum, or 
spring-grass, a native of Britain. 1845-50 Mrs. Lincoln 
Led. Bot , 139 The sweet scented spring-grass (<4 nthoxan- 
thum odoratum). 

fji) a 1722 Lisle Husb, (1757) 449 An account of the 
cuckow-spit, or ‘spring-froth. 1868 Chambers's Encycl. X. 
387/1 The Alewife is called ‘Spring Herring in some places, 
and getsperau by the French Canadians. 1884 Goode Nat. 
Hist. Aquat. Anim. 579 The ‘Spring’ Herring or ‘Ale- 
wife ’, Clnpea vernalis. 1832 J. Rennie Consp. Butttrfl. # 
Moths 102 The ‘Spring Usher [Anisopteryx leucophearia , . ) 
appears in oak woods the end of February and March. 
xBoa Montagu Ornith. s.v. Wagtail, ‘Spring, or Summer 
Wagtail. , . 

8 . Comb., as spring-budding, -digging, -dressing, 
flowering, etc. ; spring-bom, - gathered , -made, 
-planted, etc.; spring groan a., light green. 


(«). 1832 W. Wickenden Hunchback's Chest 281 In the 
‘spring-budding meadows. 1763 Mills Pract. Husb. IV. 
351 After each/spring digging,, .the same care and manage- 
ment of the vines.. must be continued. 1793 D. Walkek 
View Agric. Hertford 39 The ‘spring 01 top dressings are 
the leading featmes of the Hertfordshire fanning. 1842 
Loudon Suburban Hort. 669 Excepting in the first spring 
after sowing, no spring dressing is required till May. 1731 
Miller Gaid. Did. s.v. Colchicum , ‘Spring-flowering 
Meadow-Saffron. x866 7 'icas. Bot. xxo/i A pretty spring- 
flowering. plant. 1733 Tull Horse-Hoeing Huso. xi. 128 
(Dubl,), This thus pulveriz'd Surface turn’d in, in the 
‘Spring-Hoeing, enriches the Earth. 18x7 Keats Curious 
Miell 14 What is it that hangs from thy shoulder, so brave, 
Embroider’d with many a ‘spiing peering flowei ? 178a 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 2) IX. 6631 The ‘spring planting may be 
performed the end of January or beginning of February. 
1763 Museum Rust. IV. 3x2 If the "spring-ploughing for 
barley or oats has been nine or ten inches deep. 1846 
Keightley Notes Virg., Georg. 1. 43 The poet commences 
his precepts with the spring-ploughing of the land. 1826 
Art of Brewing (ed. 2) 164 Soon after the ‘spring racking, 

. . the casks may be giadually stopped. 1763 Museum Rust. 
IV. 322 It is very common for grass-seeds to fail on such 
land, even from the ‘spring-sowing. 1883 F. A. Smith 
Swedish Fisheries 5 An essay on the cultivation of ‘spring- 
spawning fishes. 1842 Loudon Suburban Hoit. 439 A top- 
dressing of putrescent manure may be.. left on the surface 
till the ‘spring-stirring. 

(3) 1868 Morris Earthly Par. (1890) 33/1 Unseated the 
‘spring-horn thrush did pass. 1837 Thornbury Songs 
Cavaliers fy Roundheads 53 The sweet ‘spring-gather’d 
flowers fall before his feet in showers, a 1722 Lisle Husb. 
(1757) 304 The ‘spring-made cheese was tarter. x8xz New 
Botanic Gard. I. 32 These ‘spring-planted loots flower., 
after those which were planted in autumn. 1786 Aber- 
crombie Gatd. Assist. 128 Plant out ‘spring-raised 
cabbages. Ibid. 137 Begin to weed the general ‘spring- 
sowed crops. 1801 Farmer's Mag. Nov. 473 The grain of 
‘Spring sown fields. 1868 Ref. U.S. Commissioner Agric. 
(1869) 182 Indeed no grain will yield more than half a crop 
of poor quality, (on the Pacific slope,) when spring-sown. 
1864 Swinburne Atalanta 2112 As winter’s won daughter 
Leaves lowland and-lawn ‘Spring-stricken. 1649 G. Daniel 
Trinarch., Hen. IV, ccxlviii, Northumberland, who like a 
‘Spring-taught Snayle Was crauling to haue Nibbled the 
fresh leafe. 1833 Woman's Dcvot. II. 299 The fair shadow- 
ing green of the ‘spring-touched larch. 

(c) x8gi M. E. Wilkins Humble Romance, etc. 46 The 
cottages were painted uniformly white, and had blinds of a 
bright Spring-gieen coloui I 

III. j* 9 . A young growth on a tree, plant, or 
loot; a shoot, sprout, or sucker; a small branch, 
sprig, or twig; the rudimentary shoot of a seed. 
In early quots. fig. Obs. (Freq. 1 1 560-r 1G50.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 27380 Quilk arfaa sinnes bat scrift sal 
scau I sal Jmin recken si()en on rati, wit fair springes her- 
efter neist. Ibid. 27737 Vnheind talking, .. hurtes giett, and 
sclander and tene; fir ar be springes o wreth fythtene. 
c 1440 Promp. Paiv. 470 Sprynge, of a tre or plante,,. 
planta plantula. 1502 Arnolds Citron, teb/e. Yf thou 
wylt plante an Almaunde tree. . putte many kyrnels togyder 
in the erth or seuerelly and whan the sprynge is growen 
oute [etc.]. 1339 Morwyng Evonym. 304 Wet the end of a 
fether or other lyke thing, as some yong and tender spring 
of a trie. 1378 Lyte Dodoens 4 The roote. .putting worth 
on every side much encrease of new springs. Ibid, 369 Thyme- 
Ima hath many smal springs or branches, of the length of a 
cubite. 1660 Sharrock Vegetables 1x7 A spring of scmce 
discernable growth may serve as a foundation to the pedal 
of the blossom. 

fb. A growth of this nature cut or slipped off, 
esp. for planting ; a rod or switch ; a cutting, set, 
or slip. Also/^f. Obs. 

*377 Langl. P. PI. B. v. 41 Who-so spareth be sprynge 
spiTleth his children. *387-8 T. Usk Test. Love in. vi. 
(Skeat) 1. 4 ‘That tiee to sette, fayn wolde I lerne.\.*The 
first thing, thou muste sette thy werke on grounde siker 
and good, accordaunt to thy springes,’ c 1483 E.E. Misc. 
(1855) 67 There is moste connabylle tyme for sedys, graynys, 
and pepyns, and Autumpe for spryngys, and plantys. 1563 
Hyll Art Garden. (1393) 83 Between the old plants set 
yong springs, slipped off from the old. x6ox Holland Pliny 
II. 196 The same yong springs eaten alone by themselues 
In a salad, in roaner of the tender crops and spurts of the 
Colewort, ..do fasten the teeth. 1637 R. Austen Fruit . 
trees i. 60 After a yeare or two divers young springs may be 
drawne from the loots. 


+ c. A young tree, esp. one giowing from a set 
or slip; a sapling. Obs. 

X499 Pynson Promp. Parv. P iv/ 2 Springe or yonge tre. 
X545 in I. S. Leadam Sel. Cos. Crt. Requests (1898) 83 To 
fell & cutt down viij yong Sprynges abowte AUhaloutyd. 
1532 Huloet, Arboure or place made with quicke spi inges. 
1363 Hyll Art Garden. C* 593> 6 That ground . . which 
naturally bring eth forth of his own accord, both elms and 
wilde young springs. . , . . , 

fig- c 1535 Elyot Educ. B iv, Good aduertisements and 
preceptes, wberby the yonge spryng of vertuous maners 
shall growe streyghte, 

fa, transf. A young man, a youth. Uos. 

XSS9 Mirr. Mag., Earl Northumlld. iv, A sonne I had.. 
That being yong, and but a very spring [etc.]. 0x386 
C'tess Pembroke Ps. cv. ix, Ibeir eldest-borne, that 
countries hopefull spring. xS9° Spenser Muiopot. 292 
Winged Loue, With his yong brother Sport, •. .The one his 
bowe and shafts, the other Spring A burning Teade about 
his head did moue. 

10 . A copse, grove, or wood consisting of young 
trees springing up naturally from the stools of old 
ones; a plantation of young trees, esp. one in- 
closed and used for rearing or harbouring game; a 
spinney. Now dial. 

Freq. in the x6th and 17th c., often in local names. 

1399 Fabric Rolls York Minster (Surtees Soc.) 132 Pro 
jtxf rodis de hegyng circa le spring in Langwath. 1468-9 

Si 
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Durham Acc. Dolls (Surtees) 155 Pro factura liij rod. 
fossat. circa unam peicellam terre juxtapnrcum de Shynk- 
cley pro salvacione de le Spryng ibidem. .xiij s. i'c el. c 1490 
Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 74 To cause suer search. to be 
made, rvhat horse & cattaille ther be, that goes in my 
spring within my parke at SpofFoid. *5*3 I 1 itzhfrb. Husk 
§ 135S0 isaspryng beste kepte, where theie is neythermanne 
nor foure-foted beastes within the hedge, 1576 Turberv. 
Hunting? xxxi, In small groues or hewts, ..priuily enclosed 
within the greater springs in the Forests and strong coueits. 
1600 Fairfax Tasso xm. .\xxi, If his courage, any champion 
moue To tile the hazaid of this dreedfull spring, I giue him 
leaue.. : This said, his Lords attempt the charmed gioue. 
16*0-6 Quarlfs Feast for 1 Forms 476 "A Herd of Deere ate 
browring in a spring, iVith eager appetite. 163* Blithe 
Eng-. Improver Intpr. (ed. 3) 157 Although much dry, . , 
hungry land doth not many times afford a thick Coppice, or 
good Spring, ax 700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew s.v. Ring, 
walks, They go drawing in their Springs at Hart- Hunting. 
1788- in dialect glossaries (Yks., Lane., Lmc., Herts., Kent, 
etc.). 

fig. *591 Lyly Endym. v. iij Top. Howe shall I bee 
troubled when this younge springe shall growe to a gieat 
wood 1 Epi. O, sir, your chinne is but a quyller yet. 

b. Const, of (wood, oak, etc.). 

1483 Cath. Angl. 356 A Sprynge of wodde, virgultnm. 
1614 Minutes Archdeaconry Essex (MS.), He had cattle 
broke into a yonge springe of wood._ 1667 Milton P.L. ix. 
218, I .In yonder Spring of Roses intermixt With Myitle, 
find what to redress till Noon. 1690 in Hunter MSS. 
(Chapt. Durham) VII, 203 A parcell of ground whereon 
there is a new spring of Oakes growne 3 and 4 yards high. 
173* H. Riding Rec. IX. 120 All that spring of wood, 
adjoining to the last-mentioned close. 1730 vV. Ellis Mod. 
Hush, IV. iv. 18 A Spinny, or Spring of Underwood, 1780 
Newcastle C our ant (E.D.D.), On the estate there aie two 
fine springs of wood. 

c. collect. Young growth, shoots, or sprouts, 
esp. the lower or under growth of trees or shrubs. 
Now dial. 

148a Rolls o/Parlt. VI. 224/1 To save the spryng of their 
Wood so felled. Ibid. The same spryng hath be in tyme 
passed, and daily ys distroyed. 1323 Fitzherb. Hush. § 126 
Lay thy small trouse or thoi nes . . ouer thy quickesettes, that 
shepe do not eate the sprynge nor buddes of thy settes. 
1379 Spenser Sheph. Cal. J une 53 The byrds, which in the 
lower spi ing Did shroude in shady leaues. 1601 Holland 
Pliny I. 514 The Pine tree also with her shaddow nippeth 
and killeth the vong spring of all plants within the reach 
thereof, *670 Evelyn Sylva (ed. 2) xxxiv. 220 When the 
Spring is of two years growth, draw part of it for Quick- 
sets. 1823, 1834, m Suffolk and Northampt. glossaries. 

d. attrib. and Comb., as spring-fall , -felling, 
-shaw. Chiefly dial. Also Spring-wood. 

1800 Tuke Agric. Yks. 184 "What is called ‘ spring-fell- 
ing’, that is, felling the whole growth of the trees and 
underwood.., but so as not to Injure the crown of the roots. 
1836 ‘Stonehenge’ Brit. Rural Sports 38 Pointers or 
setters which are broken to run in when ordered, may do in 
open spring-falls,.. but they are too large for thick covert. 
1887 Parish & Shaw Diet. Kent. Dial., Spring-shaw, a 
strip of the young undergrowth of wood, from two to three 
rods wide, 

11. A springing up, growing, or bursting forth of 
plants, vegetation, etc. ; a growth or crop ; also, 
a race or stock of persons. Now rare. 

1634 Chapman Homed s Hymn. Apollo 334 A most dreadful 
and pernicious thing, Call’d Typhon, who on all the human 
spring Conferr’d confusion. 1641 Best Farm.Bks. (Suitees) 
10 Some fresh pasture wheare there is a good timely springe 
appearinge on the grownd. a 163a Brome Lovesick Crt. tv. 
ii, By a perpetual spring of more procere And bigger bladed 
grass. r8aa W. J. Napier Pract. Store-farm. 38 Upon the 
part particularly alluded to, there appears to have arisen a 
great spring of natural florin. 

IV. +12. Rise, beginning, first appearance, or 
birth {of something). Obs. 

a 1225 Leg. Kath, 320 Ah we witen wel }>et ure lahen, are 
bileaue, & ure lei hefde lahe sprung [L, primordial 
13S 0 Bale Unchaste Votaries 1. (1560) 17 Ye very spring 
or iyrst going forth of the Gospel, a 1568 Asciiav Scholem. 
i, (Arb.) 141 The Latin tong, , .from the spring, to the decay 
of the same. 1394 Hooker Eccl. Pol. r. vi, § 1 Men, if we 
view them in their spring, are at the first without under- 
standing or knowledge at all. t68a Grew Anat. Pi. Introd. 
3 Kang have their set and peculiar Seasons for their Spring 

b. In the phr. to take (. .) spring from or out of J 
to have source or origin in, to rise or originate in. 
.1583 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. tv. xv, 129 The 
nuer of Salef, which takes her spring from the mount of 
Taur. _ 1603 B. Tonson Queens Masques, Blackness A iij b, 
This riuer taketn spring out of a certain Lake, east-ward. 
*8315 1 . Taylor Spir. Despot, v. 222 The spiritual power., 
taking its spring from Christianity. 

+ e. ? The yolk of art egg. Obs~ x 
1600 Surflkt Countrie Forme 1. xii. 34 Stampe them all 
togither with the spring of an egge. 

13. + a. The rising of the sea (to an exceptional 
height) at particular times. (Cf. next.) Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. vm. xxix. (Tollem. MS,), 
Alwey in )>e new mone j>e sprynge of >e see is heyest, andalso 
in be ful mone. *339 Act 31 Hen. VIII, c, 4, Ouerflowyng 
. . of . . grounde lying by the said nuer, with the high springes 
of thesea. 1583 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy, 11. xxiv. 
65 All the whole length of the Citie is washed with the 
springs of the Sea. 

b. = Spring-tide 2 . Chiefly pi. (So G. spring.) 

*384 in J. J. Cartwright Chapt. Hist. Yorks. (1872) 268 
We say that there ryseth at the sprynge 18 foott water, and 
at the nepe eleaven foot water. 1622 H awkins Voy. S. Sea 
(*847) 180 It seemeth an Hand, and m high springes I judge 
that the sea goeth round about it 164* J. Taylor (Water P.) 
Last Voy. B6b, The trade.. is at the least two hundred 
Tunnes of all commodities, eveiy spring, which is every 


fottnight orlesse. 173* Anc. ft Pres. St. Navig. Cyn, If is- 1 
bench, etc. 25 The tides then generally lun high, by Reason | 
of the Springs putting in. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea | 
13 The tide rises six feet on the springs. 1820 Scouesry I 
Acc. Arctic Reg, I. 147 The rise of tide may be stated at 
about six feet during the springs. 1858 Merc. Marine Mag. 

V. 366 The stream runs 5 knots at springs, and 3 knots at 
neaps. 189a Lowndes Camping Sk, 211 Only the highest 
‘ springs 1 could touch us. 

transf. xSgo Spenser F. Q. i. i. 21 But when his [re. the 
Nile’s] later spring gins to auale, Huge heapes of mudd he 
leaues. " s 

attrib. 1846 M°Cullocii Acc. B> it. Empire (1854) I. 59 
There is a bar outside the entrance ; but as it has about 13 
feet water over it even at the lowest spring ebbs, it [etc.], 

c. Without article. 

1883 Encycl. Brit. XXIII. 353 The difference between the 
intervals is greater at spring than at neap. 

14. An act of springing or leaping; a bound, 
jump, or leap. 

c 1450 in Ret. Ant. I. 309 Thy spryngys, thy quartern, thy 
rabetis also, c 1450 Merlin i. 13 As she sodenly made a 
sprynge, the childe fill oute of hlr arme. 1526 Pilgr. Per f. 
(W. de W. 1531) 20 b, Anholy monke, whiche in the poyntof 
his dethe sodeynly gaue a great sprynge vpwarde. 1674 tr. 
Martinicre's Voy. N. C. 40 Upon which they [sc. reindeer] 
gave such a spring, we thought [etc.]. 1698 Fryer A! cc. E. 
India ft P. m They cairy the Leopards on Hackeries,, .to 
give them the advantage of their Spring. 1737 Bracken 
Farriery Impr. (1737) II. 167 Altho’ his Advetsary’s Horse 
make a Spring, and run past him. 1820 Scorf.sby Acc. 
Arctic Reg. II. 294 , 1 made a spring towards a boat, , and 
caught hold of the gunwale. 2843 J- Graves Syst. Clm. 
Med. xxxi. 428 Taking two of the large stone stair-steps at 
each spang. 1869 Blagkmore Lorna D. iii, John Fry. .in 
the spiing of fright had brought himself down fiom Smiler’s 
side. 

fig. 1878 Stewart & Tait Unseen Univ. i. § 46. 63 When 
Science was pausing for the spring she has since made. 1889 
Spectator 26 Oct., They must have . . a certain largeness of 
view besides, shown in then repeated.. springs at colonial 
empire. 

b. A recoil or rebound of something after being 
bent or forced out of its normal position or form. 

1680 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 184 Unless, .with every Spring 
of the Pole they should lift their treading Leg so high 
as [etc.] 1779 Cowper Unman Frailty 3 The bow well 
bent, and smart the spring, Vice seems already slain. 2833 
Kane GrinntU Exp. xx.hu (1856) 196 A startling sensation, 
resembling the spring of a well-drawn bow. 

c. A quick, convulsive, or elastic movement 
made by certain plants or animals in dispersing or 
depositing seed, eggs, etc. 

*8oi Farmer's Mag. Nov. 451 , 1 took some of the flies,. . 
and pressing them a little, they quitted several eggs, which 
they quit one by one, with a sudden spring. 1837 P. Keith 
Bot. Lex xra The pericarp of many fruits, which open when 
ripe with a soit of sudden spring, ejecting the seed with vio- 
lence. Ibid, 139 The elastic spring with which the anther 
flies open. 

d. A distance capable of being covered by a 
spring or leap. 

_ 2817 Shelley Rev. Islam n. xxix, Her spirit . . far wander- 
ing, on the wing Of visions that were mine, beyond its 
utmost spring. 1831 Scott Ct. Rob , xvi, A tiger, chained 
within no distant spring of his bed. 

15. A flock of leal. Now arch. 

£*450 Egerton MS. jggg in Philol. Soc. Trans. (1909) 51 A 
sprynge of T'elys. c *470 Hors, Shepe , ft G. (Roxb.) 30 
A spryng of teefes. i486 Bk. St. Albans f vj b. [Hence m 
later lists.] 1836 ’ Stonehenge ’ Brit. Rural Sports 7B The 
following Terms are in Use among Wildfowl-shooters:— 

A flock. .of teal, 'a spring’. *892 Comh. Mag. Aug. 132 
Further put we notice a ‘ spring ’ of nine teal. 

16. A cut or joint of pork consisting of the belly 
or lower part of the fore-quarter. Obs. exc. dial. 

1398 Florio, Bambctti, thatioynt ofmeate we call a spring 
or pestle of poike. 1622 Fletcher Prophetess 1. iii, Can you 
be such an Ass . . To think these springs of Pork will shoot up 
Csesars? 1654 Gayton Pleas, Notes iii. 96 Pray hand the 
Spring of Porke to me. *708 W. Wilson tr. Petr, Arbiter 97 
He shall makeyou . .a Turtle of a Spring of Pork, 1771 Mrs. 
Haywood New Present for Maid 20 The fore-quarter [of a 
hog] contains the spring and the fore-loin. 1844 H. Stephens 
Bk. Farm II. 240 The belly or spring [of pork], also fit for 
pickling, or for rolling up,.. for brawn. 

17. Naut. + a. A bleach or opening in a vessel 
through the splitting or starting of a plank or 
seam. Obs.-" 1 

1611 B. Jonson Catiline in. i, Each petty hand Can steer 
a ship becalmed ; but he that will Govern and carry her to 
her ends must know . . Where her springs are, her leaks ; and 
how to stop ’em. 

b. A crack or split in a mast or spar, esp. one 
of such a size as to render it unsafe to carry the 
usual amount of sail. 

G. sprung has the general sense of ‘split, crack ’. 

*744 J- Philips Jrnl, Exped. Anson 137 We. discover’d a 

f reat Spring in the Foremast. 1748 Anson's Voy. 11 ii. 133 1 
‘he spring was two Inches in depth. 1792 Trans. Soc. Arts 
X. 2 ta An accident by a shot, a spring, a rottenness. 1846 A, 1 
Young Naut. Did. 292 A spar is said to be sprung, when it 
is cracked or split, .and the crack is called a spring. 

18. The quality or capacity of springing; the 
power inherent in, or possessed by, a thing of 
spontaneously resuming or returning to its normal 
state or bnlk when pressure or other force is with- 
drawn ; elastic energy or force ; elasticity, 
a. Of the air. , 

Freq. from c 1660 to c 17701 now rare or Obs. 

1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. Mech. i. 24 There is yet 
another way to explicate the Spring of the Air. 1687 D. 1 
Asercbomby Acad. Set. App, iv. 4 By the help whereof [re, 1 


the nil -pump] he pioves the Elastic Power and Spiing of the 
A11. 17x9 Quincy Phys. Did. (1722) 9 The Air. .hath been 
found . . by the Force of its own Spring, to possess 13000 times 
the space it does when pressed by the incumbent Atmo. 
sphere, a 1774 Goldsm. Sum. Exp. Philos. (1776) II. 84 
This pressure is inci eased by another cause, I mean theair’s 
spring 01 elasticity. 1813 J. Smith Panorama Set. <J- Art 
II. 6 The operation is continued till the spring of the air in 
the receiver is no longer sufficient to lift the valves a b. 

b. Of solids. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ft Selv. 72 The spring of the earth 
over-ballancing the weight of it as to power. 1683 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc., Printing xxiv. P 5 Pieces of Felt . , will 
Squeeze and letain their Spring for a consideiable time. 
1733 Cheyne Eng. Malady 11. x. §2 (1734) 219 There is in 
all Animal Fibres.. an original Mechanism of Elasticity 01 
Spring. 17S3 Hogarth Anal. Beauty x. 60 A small wire 
that has lost its spring, and so will retain every shape it is 
twisted into. 1789 Trans. Soc. Arts VII. 159 There is a 
spring in the whalebone, which prevents it tin ning steady. 
1874 Pitt-Rivers Evol. Culture, Princ. Glassif. (1906) 16 
Yielding few . . woods that have sufficient spring for the con- 
struction of the bow. *879 S. C. Bartlett Egypt to Pal. 
iv. 73 The knives and daggers had an elastic spring, which 
. . they retain to this day. 

c. Elasticity or springiness as possessed by 
persons or the limbs; buoyancy and vigour in 
movement. 

a 1700 Drydeh (J.), Heav’ns! what a spring was in his 
arm, to throw ! 1723 Steele Cause. Lovers hi. 48 What a 

Spring in her Step 1 1784 Cowper Task 1. 133 Th’ elastic 
spring of an unwearied foot That mounts the stile with 
ease. 1820 Hazutt Talle-T. Ser. ir. xvi. (1869) 317 Do 
nothing to take away, .the spring and elasticity of your 
muscles. 1845 Bailey Festus (ea. 2) 233 It is sad To.. 
Know eyes are dimming, bosom shrivelling, feet Losing 
their spring. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 678 At fust the 
patient finds that he is losing his spring in walking. 

19. transf. Buoyancy, activity, vigour of mind, 
temper, etc. ; active power or faculty. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. ill. § 20 Persons vitiously 
inclined . . having the Elater and Spring of their own Natuies 
to facilitate their Iniquities. 1714 R. Fiddes Prod, Disc. 
11. 116 If the mind be too long bent upon one thing, twill 
lose its spring and activity. 1732 Hume Ess. ft Treat. (1777) 
I. 192 A selfish villain may possess a spring and alacrity of 
temper. 1831 Scott Ct. Rob. xxvii, Ere he has .recovered, 
in some degree, the spring of his mind, and the powers of 
his body. 1887 Ruskin Prseterita II. 41 Happy journey 
by the Eastern Riviera began to restore my spiing of heart. 

20. Arch. The point at which an arch or vault 
springs or rises from its abutment or impost ; the 
commencement of curvature in an arch. 

1726 Leoni Alberti's Archit. II. 38/2 Columns of height 
sufficient to reach to the spring of their Arches. 1772 C. 
Hutton Bridges 63 When the arch stones only are laid, and 
the pier built no higher than the spiing. 1864 Boutell 
Her. Hist, ft Pop. xix. (ed. 3) 317 The arches recede inwards 
from their spring from the Circlet. 1873 Merivale Gen. 
Hist. Route lxxix. (1877) 670 There remain on the face of 
the Palatine some indications of what may have been the 
spring of the first arch. 

attrib. *733 J. Price Sione-Br. Thames 4 The Piers, . . 
underthe Cnaptrel,or Spring Stones, have a Square Course. 
*823 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 539 The supports of 
an arch are called tne spring walls 1839 T. H. Turner 
Dow. Archit, III. 11. vii. 312 But there aie the spring- 
stones of a fan-tracery vault. 

1Tb. The rise of an arch ; the ascent or slope of 
a bridge. 

1753 Scots Mag. Aug. 422/1 The arch, .was fifty-five feet 
wide, and had but eight feet of spring. 1886 Stevenson 
Kidnapped xxvi, An old, hobbling woman, .set forth again 
up the steep spring of the bridge. 

21. a. techn. (See quot. 1825 .) Also attrib. 

1823 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 601 The bevel by 

which the edge of the plank is reduced from the right angle 
when the plank is sprung, is termed the spring of the 
plank. 1842 Gwilt Archit. Gloss., Spring Bevel of a Rail, 
the angle made by the top of the plank, with a vertical 
plane touching the ends of the railpiece, which terminates 
the concave side. 

b. Naut. The sheer, the upward curvature or 
rise, of the deck planking of a vessel or boat. 

So G. spring and sprung. 

1838 Civil Eng. <5- Arch. Jrnl. I. 333/1 The reason why 
she has such an extraordinary sheer or spring in the fore 

E art pf her upper deck. 1881 Standard 9 Aug. 6/3 The 
oat is high at the bow and stern, being built with what is 
known as a good spring. 

V. 22. An elastic contrivance or mechanical 
device, usually consisting of a strip or plate of 
steel (or a number of these) suitably shaped or 
adjusted, which, when compressed, bent, coiled, or 
otherwise forced out of its normal shape, pos- 
sesses the property of returning to it. 

Springs vary greatly in form, size, and use, but are used 
chiefly Tor imparting or communicating motion (either by 
gradual unwinding, as in the spring of a clock or watch, or 
by sudden release), for regulating or controlling movement, 
or for lessening or preventing concussion. 

Cf. G. spriugfeder, Du. -veer, Da. -fjser, Svv. -fjdder. 
a. In a clock, watch, etc., or in general use. 

1428 Acts Privy Council (1834) III. 289 Item for amend- 
yng of the spryng of the barell [of a clock] vj s, viij d, [147 2 
in Rogers Agric. ft Prices (1882) IV. 622 A spring to a 
clock is purchased by King’s College, Cambridge, for ed.] 
1398 Florio, Mol la, a wheele of a clocke that mooueth all 
the rest called the spring. 1509 T. M[oufet] Siikwormes 
35 Ingenious Germane, how didst thou conuey Thy Springs, 
thy Scrues, thy rowells, and thy fUe? 16x1 Shaks. Cymb. 
11. ii. 47 To th* Truncke againe, and shut the spring of it. 
1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc, ii. 28 The Spring h forces the 
Bolt forwards when it is shot back with the Key. 1713 
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Lond. Gaz. No. 5155/4 A Gold Watch, ..going with a 
Spring, Without Fusey, Chain or String. 1771 Encycl. 
Brit. III. 936 The quickness or slowness of the vibrations 
of the balance depend not solely upon the action of the 
great spring, but chiefly upon the action of the spring a, b, c, 
called the spiral spring. 1825 Scott Tttlisvt. xii, At the 
same time was heard the sound of a spring or check, as 
when a crossbow is bent, i860 Dickens Uttcomm. Trap. 
xiv, One.. rap was rapped _that might have been a. spring 
in Mr Testator's easy-chair to shoot him out of it. 187s 
Knight Diet. Mech. 2275/2 A helical spring has coils of 
decreasing diameter as they approach the centei. 
b. In a carriage, coach, or other vehicle. 

1665 Pepys Diary 5 Sept., After dinner comes Colonel 
Blunt in his new chariot made with springs. 1706 Lond. 
Gas. No. 4235/3 The sole Benefit of making and vending 
certain Steel Springs he hath, .invented for ease of Persons 
riding in Coaches. 1794 W. Felton Carriages (xBoi) I. 72 
Short light springs which contain but few plates, have 
frequently no hoops. 1837 W. B, Adams Carriages 117 
What is technically understood in carriages by the term 
‘spring’ is a plate or plates of tempeied steel properly 
shaped to play in any required mode. 1876 Encycl. Brit. 
V. 137/1 The elliptic springs, upon which nearly all can iages 
are now mounted. 

23. fig. That by which action is produced, in- 
spired, or instigated; a moving, actuating, or im- 
pelling agency, cause, or force ; a motive. 

< Frequent from C1700, either with direct allusion to the 
literal sense (a), or in a more indefinite use (£) which is 
sometimes not clearly distinguishable from sense 3. 

_ (a) c 1616 S. Ward Coal fr. Altar (1627) 41 They ascribe 
it either to vaine glory, or couetousnesse ; the only springs 
that set their wheeles on going. 1681 Dryden Abs. ff Ac/ut. 
499 By these the Springs of Propeity were bent, Ana wound 
so high, they Crack’d the Government. 1720 Ozf.ll Vertot's 
Rom. Rep. II. xn. 214 The Springs Pompey set at work to 
deprive all the Commanders of the Commonwealth of their 
Posts. 1748 Geddes Compos. Antients 15 The spring, the 
just tone of the soul, is broke. 1767 A. Young Farmer's 
Lett, to People 61 These men are yet more able, .to put all 
the springs of a perfect culture in motion. 1815 J. Cormack 
Abol. Fern. In/antitide Guzerat xiv. 278 The springs of 
this mighty political engine, however, have, generally 
speaking, already lost their elasticity. 1863 Kingi.aice 
Crimea (1876) I, xiv. 255 Morny., prepared to touch the 
springs of that wondrous machinery by which a clerk can 
dictate to a nation. 1872 Bagehot Physics $ Pol. 162 At 
once the fatal clog is removed, and the ordinal y springs of 
progress . . begin their elastic action 
(b) 1691 Ray Creation (1714I 47 What is the Spring and 
principal Efficient of this Reciprocation. 1717 J. Keill 
A nim. Oeconomy (1738) 150 Secretion is the Spring of all 
the animal Functions. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. (Globe) 177 
A strange Impression upon the Mind, from we knownot what 
Springs, and by we know not what Power. 1774 Franklin 
Ism. Wks. 1840 II. 385 The spring or movement of such 
intercourse is . . gain, or the hopes of gain. 1810 S. Smith in 
Jidin. Rev. XV. 309 Instead of hanging the understanding 
of a woman upon walls,., we would make it the first spring 
and ornament of society. 1851 Merivale Rom. Rep. ii. 
(1867) 39 The love of gold was the sordid spring of the most 
brilliant enterprises of the republic. 1871 Lowell Pope 
Wks. x8go IV. 31 The exposer of those motives . . whose 
spring is in institutions and habits of purely worldly origin, 
b. Freq. const, of action (or conduct). 

1722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. lx. 173 The springs of all 
human actions. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 285 It is 
difficult. _.to come at the true springs of action. 1806 Surr 
Winter in Lond. III. 174 Whether public veal and patriotic 
motives, were the springs of his lordship’s conduct. 1850 
Merivale Rom. Emp. ii. (1865) I. 73 The real springs of 
human action were unknown to him, or disregarded by him. 
1885 J. Martineau Types Eih. Th. II. n. iii. § 1. 518 
Numerous springs of action and modes of feeling which 
neither interest nor leason could be shown to evolve, 
o. In the phr. springs of life, 

1728-46 Thomson Springzzq Whilesickly damps, and cold 
autumnal fogs, Hung not, relaxing, on the springs of life. 
1819 Scott Let, in Lockhart (1837) IV. viii. 268 A grief of 
that calm and concentrated kind which.. gradually wastes 
the springs of life. 

+ d. A device ; a trick or artifice. 06s. rare, 
1733 Miss Collier Art Torment, ir. iii, (1811) 164 This 
method of granting favours in a disgustful manner, is one 
of our chief springs, and must be piactised in as many con- 
nections as you possibly can introduce it. 

24. JVaut. A rope put out from the end or side 
of a vessel lying at anchor, and made fast to the 
cable, (So G. springs springlau.) 

1744 J. Philips Jrul. Exped. Anson 156 We clapt a 
Spring on the Sheet-cable to prevent her from swinging. 
* 75 ? Hanway Trav. hi. xlviii. (1762) I. 219 We were 
obliged to put a spring on our cable, in order to bring our 
guns to bear on them. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780), 
Spring is . . a rope passed out of one extremity of a ship and 
attached to a cable proceeding from the other, when she 
lies at anchor. 1800 Hull Advertiser 16 Aug. 1/4 A gun- 
brig. .moored with springs on her cables. 1836 Marryat 
Midsh. Easy xxx, He had warped lound with, the springs 
on his cable, and had recommenced his fire upon the Aurora. 
1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 202 Slip the cable, and then 
the spring. 

attrib. 1806 A. Duncan Nelson 94 The French fleet.., 
moored on spring cables, 
b. (See quots.) 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780), Spring is likewise a 
rope reaching diagonally from the stern of a ship to the 
head of another which lies along-side or abreast of her, at a 
short distance. Ibid., Springs of this sort are. .occasionally 
applied from a ship to a wharf or key. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
W ord-bk ., Spring, a hawser laid out to some fixed object to 
slue a vessel proceeding to sea, 
attrib. 1873 Knight Diet, Mech., Spring-line, in a 
ponton-bridge, a line passing diagonally from one ponton 
to another. 

25. attrib, a. Simple attrib. iu various senses, 


esp. 1 fitted with a spring or springs ’, ‘acting like 
a spring ‘ of or pertaining to a spring as 
spring-arbor, - balance , -bar, - barrel , -bed, etc. 

The number of these is very great, and only the moie 
important are illustrated here. Others are tecorded and 
explained by Knight Diet. Mech., and in lecent Diets. 

1696 W. Derham Artific. Clock-m. 2 Next for the Spring. 
That which the Spring laps about, in the middle of 
the Spiing.box, is the*Spring-Arbor. a 1788 Imison Sch. 
Arts I. 273_ At the top of the spring-aibor, is the endless* 
screw, and its wheel. 1842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 385 * Spring- 
balance, a machine in which the elasticity of a spring of 
tempered steel is employed as a means of measuring weight 
or force 1889 Science-Gossip XXV. 36 If a body were 
resting on a delicate spring balance. 1856 ‘Stonehenge’ 
Brit. Rural Sports 394 The “Spring-bar to which the 
stirrup-leathei is attached, and which easily allows this part 
of the saddle, .to be set at liberty the moment the ridei is 
hung by it. 187s Knight Diet. Mech., Spring-bar, a bar 
parallel with the axle and resting upon the middle of the 
elliptic spring. 1881 W, E. Dickson Organ-Build, v. 65 
The spring-bar has a slip of wood, .glued or bradded to it. 
1850 Denison Clock ft Watch-in. 110 It is all wound off the 
“spring barrel on to a fusee. 1846 Holtzapffel Turning 
II. 913 The cloth . . passes from a roller over a round bar, and 
coines in contact with the “spring bed, which is a long elastic 
late of steel, fixed to the framing of the machine. 1858 
immonds Diet. Trade, Spring-bed, an elastic or air mat- 
tress. X862 Catal. Internal. Exhib ., Brit. II. No. 3579, 
Russell’s Camp Hospital Spring Bed or Dhoolee Stretcher. 
1882 Miss Braddon bit.. Royal 111 . vi. 102 Jessie. Bridge- 
man touched a “spring hell on the tea-table. 1786 Jeffer- 
son Writ. (1859) II. 74 Your “spring-block for assisting a 
vessel in sailing cannot be tried here. 1873 Knight Diet. 
Mech., Spring-block, a common block . . connected to a ring- 
bolt by a spiral spring. 1634 in Archaeol. (1853) XXXV. 
199 One two-leaf wyndowe with longe boult, “springe boult, 
and staples. 1703 R, Neve City C. Purchaser 33 Iron- 
mongers distinguish those for House-building, into.. Plate, 
Round, and Spring Bolts. 1829 Scott Anne o/G. xvi, 

‘ Enter here then, gentlemen,’ said the jailor, undoing the 
spring- bolt of a heavy door. 1892 Photogr. Amt. II. 289 
These fit over spring bolts projecting on either side from a 
block. 1693 Lond. Gaz. No. 2896/4 Both wearing light bob 
Wigs, and .. Camblet Coats, .with new “Spring Boots, and 
Spurs. X776 R, Daniel in Abridgm. Specif. Patents, 
Wearing App. in. (1876) 1 New kind of hoots called spring 
boots. 1696 W. Derham Artific. Clock-m. 2 That which 
the Spring lies in, is the “Spring-box. 1823 J. Nicholson 
Operat. Mechanic 500 The chain, which requires to be un- 
coiled from the spring-box. x888 Jacobi Printers' Vocal. 
X30 Spring-box, the receptacle at the head of the press 
holding the spring which acts on the bar-handle. 1838 
Simmonds Diet. Trade, * Spring-braces, elastic suspenders 
for men’s tiousers. x888 < Jacobi Printers' Vocab. 130 
* Spring brass, rule*, cast in flexible brass— the reverse of 
‘soft’ or ‘bending’ brass rule. X838 Civil Eng. <5- Arch. 
Jml. 1, 408/1, 1 claim, as my invention or impiovement in 
carriages, . . the peculiar adaptation of “spring buffers and 
spring fastenings. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch ,$• Clackm. 
46 “Spring callipers.. aie useful when it is desired to letain 
a measurement. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm II. 593 It 
terminates in a handle furnished with a “spring-catch. 1892 
Photogr. Ann, II. 273 The shutter.. is held by a spring 
catch. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 425/1 On the large plate 
P, is a “spring-click. x888 Rutley Rock-Forming Min. 
18 The most generally useful contrivances are “spring clips. 
1737 Gentl. Mag. VII. 67 There are some “Spring Clocks 
and Watches, so contriv'd by Art as to lose no Time in 
winding. 1829 Chapters Phys. Sci. 92 The wheels in the 
spring clocks and in watches are urged oil by the force of a 
spiral spring. X850 Denison Clock # Watch-in. 109 This 
inequality of force is removed in English spring clocks and 
watches. X894 T. W. Fox Mech. Weaving ix, 259 “Spring 
cords.. consist of two wooden end-pieces.. into which two 
wires., are driven. 1780 Mirror No. 80, The Elastic Cushion 
and “Spring Curls, which.. are as natural and becoming., 
fas] the natural hair itself. 1858 Greener Gunnery 323 
Take a “spring cushion (something like the spring machine 
found at all fairs for testing the foice of a man pressing 
against it). 1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-m, 232 * Spring-dart, 
an arrow or fish-headed boring tool for extricating a lost 
implement, or for withdrawing lining tubes. 1873 Spon 
Workshop Receipts Ser. 1. 3/1 The differences of the dis- 
tances . . may be measured by “spring dividers. 1873 Knight 
Diet. Mech. 2750 The “spring-dog is depressed by a lever. 
x886 J. Barrowman Sc. Mining Terms 63 Spring-dog, a 
spring hook used on a winding or haulage rope. x8a6 Scott 
Woodstock* iv, Hewould have Woodstock a trap, . .you the 
“spring-fall which should bar their escape. 1838 “Spring 
fasteningf see Spring bufier], 1812 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 
136 The danger attending the use of the “spring-flask in 
snooting. X895 Strand Mag. 113 In the Hall a “spring 
floor has been laid over the ordinary hard oak boards. 1846 
Brittan tr. Malgaigne's Man. Oper. Surg. 374 Place in 
the wound either a canula, or a “spring forceps whose 
branches hold its edges open. 1867 Smyth Sailor's IVord- 
bh,, * Spring-Forelock, one jagged or split at the point, 
thereby forming springs to prevent its chawing. 1797 J. 
Curr Coal Viewer 67, 2 of them [double spring beams] go 
18 or 20 inches through the main wall for the convenience 
of fixing the outside “spring frame. X780 Mirror No. 68, 
The last time I came from London I brought down a parcel 
of “spring garters. 1841 Civil Enf. <j • Arch. ymi. IV. 13/x 
A full description of the four instruments employed . . to 
determine the pressure of the steam, ..namely, the baro- 
meter-gauge,, .and the “spring-gauge. 1850 Holtzapffel 
Turning III. 1254 Long conical holes, such as axletree 
boxes, are sometimes ground upon the “spring grinder. x688 
Holme Armoury hi. xxii. (Roxb.) 277 The second is a 
“Spring Hooke, or Springer ; it is a kind of double Hook 
with a spring, . . which being strucken into the mouth of any 
fish, the 2 hooks fly asunder, and so keepsthe fish month 
open. x86s Catal. Intemat. Exhib., Brit. II. No. 6089, 
Spring hooks, curb chains, pole chains. *883 Greslky 
Gloss. Coal-m, 232 Spring hook, an iron hook attached to 
the end of a winding capstan, or crab rope, fitted^ with a 
spring for closing the opening, and thus preventing the I 
kibble, &c., from falling off. 1835 0 Owen in Todd's Cycl. 
Anat. I. 287/2 It has been denied that the “spung-jouit [of I 


birds] ever exists at the knee, xgox P. Marshall Metal-tv 
Tools 14 I11 this pattern the legs have a spring joint at 
the top which tends to keep them apart. 18x5 J. Smith 
Panorama Sci. 4 Art 11 , 325 With the mortar and levigat- 
ing stone, a “spring-knife is very useful. x88a Encycl, Brit. 
XIV. 323 The turner giving the lotation by means of the 
treadle and “spring-lath attached to the ceiling. 1852 
Seidel Organ 128 The palate, together with iis spring, 
must be taken out. For this puipose an instiument called 
a “spring lever is used. 1858 “Spi ing machine [see spring 
cushion above]. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., “ Spring-mat- 
tress, one having metallic springs beneath the hair or moss 
filling. 1843 Holtzapffel Turning I. 135 When the elastic 
tool, or ‘“spring passer has been compressed, ..it is put in 
motion. 1831 J . Holland Mantf. Metal II. 16 The work- 
man takes what he calls a “spring piercer, a tool, .consist- 
ing of two somewhat elastic steel blades. 1873 Knight 
Diet. Mech., * Spring-pin, in the English practice, a rod 
between the springs and axle-boxes, to regulate the piesstue 
on the axles. 1881 Greener Gun 263 It. .may be removed 
by completely turning out the spring pin. 1837 W. B. 
Adams Carriages 123 The elasticity of a “spring plate 
somewhat resembles tne elasticity of a common cane. 1888 
Jacobi Printers' Vocab. 130 * Spring points, these are a 
special kind of press points which assist in thi owing the 
sheet off the spur of the point as printed. 1831 J . Hoi land 
Manuf. Metal I. 87 The cumbersome wooden flame- work 
of the old forges, including the timber, “spring-pole and 
hammer beam. _ X837 Hebert Png in. <5- Mech. Encycl. II. 
814 The string is fastened to the end of the spi ing-pole in a 
similar manner. 1883 Grfsley Glass. Coal-m, 233 Spring 
pole, a fir pole having considerable elasticity, to which the 
boring rods ate suspended. 1662 H. More Antid. Ath. n. 
ii. § 10 Which Pressure (as in all flexible Bodies that have 
u “Spring-power in them) is perpetual. 1833 Ure Diet. 
Arts (ed. 4) II. 831 The action of the “spring-presser is to 
consolidate the roving. 1694 Phil. Trans. XVIII. 103 Its 
shape is not veiy unlike to a sort of “Spring-Purse (as they 
are called) which many People use. 1701 Loud. Gaz, 
No. 3739/4 A striped Silk Spi ing. Purse, i860 All Tear 
Round No. 57. 162 A hundred “spring rattles would not 
1 ealise the noise. 1850 Denison Clock # Watck-m. 239, I 
have lately seen some small French clocks with a “spring 
remontoire on the second wheel. 1836-7 Dickens Sk. Boz., 
Tales i, There were meat -safe-looking blinds.. and “spring- 
roller blinds. 1687 Smith Art Painting (ed.2) 11 With a fine 
“Spring-Saw, cut it into scantlings. *778 Life T, Boulter 
57 A certain sum to procui e some spring saws. x8x8 
Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxiii, She had procured., a spring-saw 
for me. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Wora-bk , * S/ring- searcher, 
a steel-pronged tool to seaich for defects in the boie of a 
gun. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, *Spring-seal, a chair 
or couch with a spring m it. 1862 Catal Intemat. Exhib , 
Brit. II. No 4721, Elliptical spring-seat saddle, and tree 
showing action of spring 1884 Knight Did. Merit. Suppl , 
Spring Seat, the support foi^the lower part of a spitng, 
shaped according to circumstances. 1839 T. C. Hoi-land 
Brit. Angler's Man. v. (1841) 124 The “spring snap was 
foimeily much in use. 1836 ‘ Sioneiienge" Brit. Rural 
Sports 256 The “Spring Snap-Bait is.. composed of a case 
which connects and keeps in place the shanks of the hooks 
.., but which, when drawn out, expand by their own 
elasticity. Ibid., The snap-hook is either the plain or the 
“spring snap-hook. 1864 A thenseum 27 Feb. 294 Pulling 
the door quickly after them,- so as to hasp the “spring-sneck 
in the lnass lock. 18x5 J. Smith Panor ama Set. tg Ait II. 
266 Upon the glass arm is cemented a piece of brass r, con- 
taining a “spring socket. 1B71 Voyle Milit, Diet. (ed. 2), 
* Spring spike, in artillery, a spike with a spring attached 
to it, used for rendering a gun temporarily unserviceable. 
1837 W. B. Adams Carriages 126 Leathern braces,. were 
supported by a biacket or buttress of iion called the 
‘“Spring Stay’. 1841 R. H. Dana Seaman’s Man. 123 
Spring-stay, a preventer-stay, to assist the regular one. 
X867 Smytii Sailor's Word-ok., Spring-Stays, are rather 
smaller than the stays, and are placed above them, being 
intended as substitutes should the main one be shot away. 
1833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. § 84 To put an oak solid two- 
light proper frame . .with . .“spring stay-irons (irons to keep 
the window open) to the back kitchen. 1837 W. B. Adams 
Carriages 135 For this reason it would be advantageous to 
use “spring-steel in lieu of iron, 1843 Holtzapffel Turn- 
ing 1 . 192 Its superior elasticity also adapts it to the forma- 
tion of springs ; some kinds of steel are prepared expressly 
for the same under the name of spnng-steel. x868 Jovnson 
Metals 78 When blistered steel lias to be drawn out or 
reduced by the rolls, it forms ‘spring steel’, 1880 W. 
Carnegie Pract. Trapping 50 Arrange the nooses in such a 
manner that if one of them or the crutched stick is touched 
the latter falls, and releasing the crosspiece, the “spring- 
stick flies up, and the bird with it. 1884 C. G. W, Lock 
Workshop lice. Ser, ni. 74/2 The “spring-studs must of 
course be insulated from the clock-plate. 1778 Encycl, Brit. 
(ed. 2) III. 2x71 To remove these inconveniencies, some 
needles aie made of one piece of steel of a “spring temper. 
1873 Knight Did. Mech. 2061 They are polished, and then 
brought to ‘spring temper’ by heating 1839 Ure Diet. 
Arts 579 This opening is then enlarged, by introducing the 
blade of a pair of “spring-tongs. 1859 R, Hunt Guide Mils. 
Pract . Geol. (ed. 2) 103 Several of the paols [forglass-making] 
are exhibited,.. the “spring tool, the shears, &c. 1875 

Knight Diet. Mech,, Spring- tool^ the light tongs of the 
glass-blower whereby handles and light objects are grasped. 
1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 648 Some spring- 
tiappes, to snickle or halter either bird or beast. 1800 Mar. 
Edgeworth Belinda xxii, A man whose leg had.. been 
caught in the spring-trap. x8ao T. Mitciiell Artstoph* I. 
80 There is generally some covert meaning in the names of 
Aristophanes..; his readers’ feet are always treading on 
spring-traps, 1710 Adbison 'Tatler No. 224 f 5 Little cuts 
and figures the invention of which we must ascribe to the 
Author of “Spring-Trusses. * 79 ° Attn. Reg; Hist 1x5/2 
Among these arms were some walking sticks with “spring- 
tucks concealed within them. 17x4 Mandevtlle Fab. Bees 
(1733) II. 17 7 If be was wholly unacquainted with the 
nature of a “spring- watch, a 1823 in J. Nicholson Operat. 
Mechanic 523 This locking, .has . . the advantage . . of being 
firmer, and less liable to be out of repair, than any locking 
where “spring-work is used. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ . 
IV. 299 ‘ Spring work,’ . , that is, any articles in which 
springs are introduced. 
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- 'b. With the names of vehicles, in the sense 
* having springs, hang or suspended on springs as 
spring ambulance, - carriage , -carl, -van, -wagon. 

1864 Sal A in Daily Tel. 6 April, A couple offspring ambn- 
lances, drawn byfour horses apiece. 184a Penny Cycl. _XXI I. 
386 C-springs. .were formerly used for almost ail kinds of 
*spring-carriages. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fairxxxix, You’ll 
drive her over in the ’’spring-cart, i860 Dickens Uncamin. 
Trav. v, She shall be fetched by niece in a spring-cart. 
1900 H. Lawson On Track 86 It was her mother an’ sistei 
in the spring-cart, . . the doctorin his buggy. 1836-7 Dickens 
Sk. Boz, Scenes xii, The charge of having once made the 
passage in a *spring-van. 1865 — Mut. Fr. r. x, A spring 
van is delivering its load of greenhouse plants at the door. 
*837 IV. B, Adams Carriages 117 The tax to which *spring 
vehicles are subject. 1794 Gentl. Mag. LXIV. 11 1074 The 
best thing to be done generally. . is to put the patient into a 
*spring- waggon. 1849 F. B. Head Stokers $• Pokers viii. 
Each species of goods, is immediately unloaded and de- 
spatched hy spring waggons to its destination. 1899 Miss B. 
Harraden H. Strafford 101 The spring-waggon had sunk 
up to the hubs. 

c. In similar combs, used attribulively or ob- 
jectively, as spring-blade knife, etc. 

1875 KLnigut Diet. Meek., *Spring-blade knife, a pocket- 
knife whose blade is thrown out or held out bv a spring. 1838 
Simmonds Diet. Trade , '^Spring-blind maker, a maker of 
window blinds working on springs. 1833 in Inquiry Yorksh. 
Deaf § Dumb (1870) 30 v Spring-knife manufacturei. 1870 
Ibid. 34 A spring-knife cutler. 1874 Lawson Dis. Eye 94 
A *spring-stop speculum.. is to be introduced between the 
[eye-J lids, so as to keep them apart. 1803 Dickson Pract. 
Agric, I. 32 With these *Spring-teeth-Rakes one person is 
said to do considerably more work than with the common 
wood rakes. 1890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 138 Another 
^spring tong arrangement, in which the legs are wood. 1867 
J. Hogg Microsc. 1. ii. 157 This consists of a ’’spring-wire 
coil acting on an inner tube. 


20 . Comb. a. With agent-nouns (denoting per- 
sons or implements), as spring-contractor, -forger, 
-maker. 

1843 Civil Eng. fy Arch. Jml. VI, 243 Description of 
Lieutenant IX Kankine's [Railway] *Spring Contractor. 
1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade, ^Sprung-forgers, workmen in 
the cutlery trade, who form the spring or piece of steel at 
the back of clasp and folding pocket-knives. 1837 W. B. 
Adams Carriages 8iThe ’’spring-makers assert that steel of a 
finer quality would not answer so well. 1838 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade, Spring-maker, a manufacturer of steel compound 
springs for carriages, or of metal springs for easy chairs. 
z8g6 Daily News 22 June 11/3 At west Bromwich there is 
a strike amongst the spring makers. 

b. With vbl. sbs. and pres, pples., as spring- 
making, -shaping. 

1837 W. B. PcatMS Carriages 123 It is evident that the 
whole process of spring-making is defective. 1884 Knight 
Diet. Mech. Suppl. 848 Spring Shaping Machine. 1890 W. J. 
Gordon Foundry 151 Two smithies, withover 100 fires, and 
turning and spring-making shops. 

. 0. With pa. pples. or adjs., as spring-framed, 

: jointed , -snecked, -tejnpered, -tight. 

Spring-heeled Jack, a name given to a person who from 
ms great activity in running or j uniping, esp. in order to rob 
or frighten people, was supposed to have springs in the heels 
of his boots ; dial, a highwayman. 

1899 Fortn. Rev. LXV. 113, I ought also to mention a 
spring-framed machine, the Triumph. 1840 Hood Kit- 
mansegg, Fancy Ball xi, Tom, and Jerry, and ’’Spring- 
heel d Jack. 1855 Smedley Occult Sciences 7 6 Like the 
lately popular Spring-heeled Jack. 1887 S. Cheshire Gloss. 
367 -I here are so many o’ these Spring-heeled Jacks about. 
1786 in 6th Ref. Dep, Kpr. Pub. Rec. n. 174 A Buckle., 
with a new-constructed *spring-jointed Plate. 1853 R. S. 
Surtees Sponge 5 Sp. Tour (1893) 120 He had never been 
able to accomplish the art of opening a gale, especially one 
of those gingerly-balanced, *spnng-snecked things, a 1788 
Imison Sch. Arts II. 164 A piece of ’’spring-tempered steel 
will not retain as much magnetism- as hard steel. 1876 
Greece & Sivewright Telegraphy 82 This is effected by 
means of a carrier arm fixed ‘ *spnng-tight ’ on an axle. 

spring (sprig), sb. 2 Forms : 4-6 spryng(e, 
0- spring. [Prob, related to OF. espringfu)er, 
-ter, etc,, to dance : see Sfbing ®.l Cf. MHG. 
sprung dance.] 

tl« Some kind of dance. Obs.— 1 


c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame in. 143 Pipers of alle Duchf 
tonge lo lerne loue Daunces, sprynges, Reus, and thesi 
strauuge thynges. c 1460 Wisdom 750m Macro Plays 6oY< 
xall se a sprynge of Lechery, >at to me attende. [Cf. 1. 688. 
. 2 . A tune upon the bagpipes or other musica 
instrument, esp. a quick or lively tune; a dance' 
tune. Chiefly, and now only, Sc. 

c 1473 Henryson Poems (S.T.S.) III. 37 Him to reios $i 
playit he a spryng. 1308 Dunbar Poems vi. 109 A bag pipi 
to play a spryng. a 1336 Songs, Carols, etc. (1907) 125, ] 
h° %t byng to hym this day, But piped hym a sprynge 
1622 Fletcher Prophetess v. rii, We will meet him, Am 
strike him such new springs, and such free welcoms, Shal 
make him scorn an Empire [etc,]. 1723 Ramsay Genii 
Sheph. 1. ij Gie 's a bonny spring, For I'm m lift to hear yoi 
play and sing. 1737 Smollett Reprisal 1. ii, The commande 
has sent. for her to play a spring to the sasenach damsel 
a 1835 Hogg Tales <5- Sk, (1837) II. 331 Let me strengther 
heart with ae. spring on my pipes before I venture 
1886 Stevenson Kidnapped xxv, Robin took the pipes, anc 
played a little spring m a very ranting manner. • 

transf. 1788 Picken Poems 17 Frae the sprigs, the sylva: 
quire War liitan up their early spung. 
prov. 17*1 Kelly Sc. Prov. so Another would play : 
Spring, e re you tune your Pipes, 1737 Ramsay Sc. Prov 
11730) 16 Auld springs gi e nae price, 
b. fig. or in fig. context. Sc. 

Rfforsn. xxxviii. 21 Bot now Prouesi 
Marschell m playing this spring ; , . Beleuis thow this trump 


rie sail stablische thy style ? . a 1383 Montgomerie Cherry 
fr Sloe 919 Bot sen 3e think it easy thing To mount aboif 
the mune, Of 30ur awin fidle talc a spring, And daunce quhen , 
;e haif done. 1637 Rutherford Lett. (1891) 330 Christ., 
will give you leave to sing as you please, but He will not 
dance to your daft spring. 1686 G. Stuart Joco-Ser. Disc. 
ii. 27 Experience will this urn iddle i Sae take a Spring of 
thine awn Fiddle. 1784 Burns Ep. J. Rfankbie ] vi, I’ve 
play’d mysel a bonie spring, An’ danc’d my fill 1 1813 Scott 
Guy II. xxxvi, Ou, sir, if the gentleman likes he may play 
his ain spring first; it’s a' ane to Dandie. 1887 Jamieson's 
Sc. Did, Suppl. 226 * Tak a spring o' your ain fiddie ’, i. e., 
Follow your own plan and take the consequences. 

Spring, sbfi Obs. exc. dial. [Alteiation of 
Springe sbl\ A snare or noose. 

1604 Breton Gritnello's Fortunes Wks. (Grosart) IX. 5/1 
Why sir, I set no springs for Woodcocks. Ibid. 10/1 To 
make a meanes, by which to catch this Wood-cocke in afine 
spring. 1621 Quarles Esther xiv, The rau'ning Fox, that 
did annoyance bring Vnto thy Vineyard, 's taken m aSpring. 
1648 C. Walker Hist. Independ. 129 This engine. . is better 
then any spring or trap to catch any active Presbyterian. 
1723 Pant. Diet. s.v. Lark , Country People.. make use of 
Springs.. to take Larks with. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 
(1815) 224 My friend, Justice Burzaid, has set so many 
springs for my life. x88r-6 in Lane, and Leic. glossaries. 

Spring (sprig), v . 1 Pa. t. sprang, sprung. 
Pa. pple. sprung. Forms: Infi. 1 springan, 3 (7) 
springeri, 3 -6 springe (3 springue, 4 sprinke, 

5 sprenge), 4- spring; 4-6 sprynge (5 -yn), 
4-5 spryng. Pa. t. 1- sprang (1 sprano, 5 
sprank), 4 -6 sprange (5 spranke) ; 1-7 sprong 
(4 spronk), 4-7 spronge (3 sprongue) ; 3-4 
{subj.) sprunge, 6- sprung; pi. 1 sprnngon, 

2- 4 sprungen, 3-4 sprongen. Pa. pple. 1-4 
sprungen ( 6 Sc. sprungin) ; 3-5 i-sprunge (6 
arch, i-sprung), 3, 6 sprunge, 6- sprung ; 4 y- 
sprongen, sprongun, 4-6 sprongen (5-6 -yn.) ; 

3- 4 i-spronge, 4 (h)y-spronge, i-sprong, 6, 8 
arch, y- sprong ; 3-6 spronge, 4-7 sprong, 6 Se. 
sproung ; 8 sprang. [Common Teutonic : OE. 
springan (moie commonly eispringan), — OFris. 
springa (WFris. springe, NFus. spring), MDu. 
(and Du.) springen, OS. springan (MLG. sprin- 
gen, usually sprengen), OHG. springan (MHG. 
and G- springen), ON. (Icel., Norvv., Sw.) springa 
(Da. springe). I-Ience OF. espringner to dance, It. 
springare to wag the legs.] 

* Intransitive senses. 

I. 1 . Of things : To change place or position 
by sudden and rapid movement without contact ; 
to move with a sudden jerk or bound (in later 
use esp. by resilient force); to dart or fly. Freq. 
with advs. 

Beowulf 2382 Beorjes weard . . wearp waelfyre ; wide 
sprungon hildeleoman. c888 K. ASlfred Boeth. xxv, JJeah 
bu teo hwelcne boh ofdune to Jwere eortSan . -swa sprincS 
he up & wrigafi wid his Recyndes, 993 Battle ofMaldon 137 
He..}jast spere sprengde, paet hit sprang ongean. c raog 
Lay. 23924 Heo. .fusdenfeondliche fat fur him sprong after. 
c 1230 Gen. 4 Ex. 1804 Dor wrestelede an engel wi 3 , Senwe 
sprungen fro 3 e 115 . 13 . . E.E.A lilt. P. A. 13 Syjien in Jxit 
spote hit fro me sprange, Ofte baf I way ted. c 1384 Chaucer 
II. Fame 111. 989 As fire ys wont to quyk ana goo From a 
sparke spronge amys. 

1669 WoRLiDGU Syst, Agric. 193 A Hasel or other stick .. 
that being stuck into the ground may spring up like unto 
the springs they usually set for fowl. 1680 [see Springing 
vbl. sb. 1 s b]. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Elasticity , The com- 
ponent Farts.. must., spring back to their former natural 
State, 1829 Chapters Phys. Set. 157 The elasticity ofwater 
is farther proved by its., springing up ward., when poured 
upon any body. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. 20 H e drew 
adown the wind-stirred bough, and took The apples thence ; 
then let it spring away. 

fig \ 13- . K. Alis. 3070 (Laud MS.), pe folkes herte so 
gan sprynge Aieins Ahsaunder |?e kynge. *308 Dunbar 
Twt Mariit JVenten 160 With that sprang vp fair spreit be 
a span hecher. 1829 Scott Anne ofG. xvii, Arthur Philip, 
sou's heart sprung high at the appearance of these strangers. 

b. To be resilient or elastic; to shift or move 
on account of this. 


1667- [see Springing ppl. a. 4], 1821 Scott Nigel i, A 

step that sprung like a buck’s in Epping Forest. 1869 
Kankinb Machine <§• Hand-tools PJ. M It is impos- 
sible for the tables to spring in the least. x88x A. A. Knox 
New Playground 121 We delighted in our mule-carriage; 
if the springs did not spring very much, at any rate the 
mules were never tired. 1888 Jacobi Printers' Vocab. 130 
A forme of type or plates is liable to 'spring ', or go off its 
feet, if not pioperly locked up. 

c. To rise suddenly to, come suddenly into, the 
eyes, face, etc. 

1848 Dickens Dombey iii, With tears springing to her 
eyes. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xxvi. 433 A flush of decision 
sprang. into his face. 1883 ’Mrs. Alexander’ Valerie's 
Fate hi, The quick color that sprang to her cheek at bis 
words. 1891 Farrar Darkn. 4 Dawn xxii, An indignant 
refusal sprang to his bps. 

f 2. Of fame, rumour, etc.; To spread, extend. 
Freq. with wide. Obs. 


w&emvuif 18 Beowulf wass breme, blasd wide sprang, 
acylaes eafera, Scedelandum in. cxaoo Trin. Coll. Horn 
127 Do sprong j>e word of his holi lifiode wide into >e londe. 
craos Lay. 6302 Of hire wisdome sprong \>&t word wide, 
riago S. Ettg. Leg. I. 442 So wide sprong is guode los. 
c 1320 S ir Tristrem 22 His name, it sprong wel wide. 1387 
The vis a Higdcn (Rolls) V"!, 303 pis woid ••sprang wel 
wyde. 1488 in Archaeol, (1842) XXIX. 327 Hys worship 
spryngethe wyde. y 


(b) C9S 0 Lindisf. Gosp, Matt. ix. 26 Jje-eade vel spranc 
mersung Sas . . in alle eorSo. [c 1000 pes hlisa sprang ofer 
eall j>ait land.] <21300 K. Horn (Camb.) 211 So schal bi 
name springe Fram kynge to kynge. c 1374 Ciiauccr And. 
A- Arc. 74 Thurgh oute the world .so gan liei name spryng 
That her to seen had euery uiqht likyng. 1390 Gower 
Conf. I. 343 Bot moerdre, which mai noght ben hedd, 
Spiong out to every manner Eie. c 1423 Eng. Conq . Ire/. 
[1896)40 Her-aftyr spronge tythyngges of the Erle..ynto 
englond. c 1480 Henryson Orph. § Euryd. 73 His noble 
fame so far It sprang & grewe. a 1348 Hall Chron., lien. 
IV, 26 For sodainlyspiange out a fame., that king Richaid 
was yet livyng. a 1578 Lindfsay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. 
(S.T.S ) I. 357 The word .sprang thiow the contiie that the 
king of Seottland was landit. 

f b. Of a scent : To be diffused. Obs.-~ x 
1 a 1366 Chaucer Row. Rose 1704 The swotesmelle spronge 
so wide, That it dide alle the place aboute [fill]. 

3 . Of persons or animals : To bound or leap. 

a. With advs. or preps. 

C1205 Lay, 2x481 Cador sprong to horse, swa spare him 
dohoffure. c 1300 Havelok 91 He. sprong forth so sparke 
of glede. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. PVace (Rolls) 12839 In to 
]>e most pres fder J>en sprong. 01x400-50 Alexander 1318 
AIexander..Springis out with a spere. a 1423 Cursor hi. 
12527 (Trin.) A nedder sprong out of y?e sond. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of AEsop 1. x, [The serpent] sprange after his neck 
for to have strangled hym. 1379 Si'Enser Sheph. Cal. Mar. 
79 XVtth that sprong forth a naked swayne. 1632 Lithgovv 
Trav. 1. 37, I sprung forward through the throng. 1697 
Dryden Vtrg. Georg, iv. 339 The pleasing Pleiades appear, 
And spi inging upwai ds spurn the briny Seas. 1788 Cowper 
Mrs. Montagu 26 Like Fallas springing aim’d from Jove. 
*797 S. & Ht. Lf.e Canterb. T. (1799) I. 205 [He] lightly 
sprung over the fence by which they were separated. 1833 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvi. III. 670 Some of the English 
sprang to their arms and made an attempt to resist. 1891 
Farrar Darkn. 4 Dawn xliii, His first impulse was to 
spring forward. Ibid, lx, His daughter sprang to his embrace. 
fig-, 18x7 J as. M ill Bri f./«rfiViII.v.vii. 6x0 The whole of the 
district which owned the sway of the Rajah sprung to arms. 
*853 Dickens Bleak Ho. xx, Where have you sprung from I 
1878 Bosw, Smith Carthage 220 Mago was young and ad- 
venturous and sprang at the task assigned him. 

transf. a 1822 Shelley Triumph Life 2 Swift as a spirit 
hastening to his task... the Sun sprang forth Rejoicing in 
his splendour. 1871 L._ Stephen Playgr. Eitr. (1894) x. 228 
The mighty peaks. .spring at one bound to a height of some 
ten thousand feet. 

b. Without const. Also spec, of partridges, to 
rise from cover. 

01x300 K. Horn (Camb.) 593 Je foie bigan to springe, & 
hoin mune to singe. 1:1440 York Myst. xxxvi. 224 Full 
faste schall I springe for to spede. 1474 Caxton Chesse 11. 
11. (1883) 33 Octauian maad his sones to be taught. .to 
swyme, to sprynge, and lepe. 1530 Palsgr. 730 Marke hym 
whan he daunseth, you shall se hym springe lyke a yonckher. 
1589 R. Robinson Gold. Mirr. (1851) 51 The Partridge 
sprang, my hauke fled from my fist. 1667 Milton P. L. vh. 
465 The Tawnie Lion . . then springs. 1709 O. Dykes Eng. 
Prov. w. Mor. Refl. (ed. 2) 148 The Partridge, .always 
springs afterwards upon the first Sight of a Setter or a Dog 
in the Field. 1820 Shelley A 7 ethusa i, Gliding and spring- 
ing She went, ever singing, In murmurs as soft as sleep. 
1847 C. Bronte Jane Eyre xxvi, The lunatic spiang and 
grappled his throat viciously. 1891 Farrar Darien. § Dawn 
xxxiv, Nero persuaded himself that his mother was watch- 
ing him like a tiger-cat in act to spring. 

c. To rise quickly, or with a bound, from a 
sitting or recumbent posture. With advs. and preps. 

*474 Caxton Chesse in. vii. (1883) 141 Ye kynge.. sprang 
out of his chaie and resseyuyd them worshipfully. iccq 
Spenser I Q. m, i. 62 The whole family . . Rashly out 
of their rou7ed couches sprong. 1667 Milton P. L. viii. 
259 Till rais’d By quick instinctive motion up I sprung, 
..and upright Stood on my feet. 1737 W. Wilkie Epi- 
gomad ix. 284 Springing from the ground, Both chiefs at 
once ascend the lofty mound. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of 
Qual. (1809) IV. 72 The.. monster sprung up and cast him- 
self. .upon our heio. *8x9 ScorT Leg. Montrose vi, At an 
early hour in the morning the guests of the castle spiung 
from their repose. 1841 Lake Arab. Nts. I. 104 When the 
Sultan heard this lamentation, he sprang upon his feet, i860 
Tyndall Glac. 1. xx. 137 Good news caused me to spring 
from my bed. 

d. slang. To offer a higher price. 

1851 Mayhew.-Lokc?, Lab. II. 28 If the seller finds he can 
get him to ‘ spring ’ or advance no further. 

4 . To fly asunder or in pieces ; to burst, break, 
crack, or split; to give way. Alxoy^. of the heart. 

c 1310 Cast., Love 593 Er him ou^te he herte to springe, pen 
he scholde him wrapjie for eny hinge. 01400 Destr, 1 roy 
1195 Speii es 1 nto sprottes spi ongen ouei hedes. c t^aa Avow, 
Arth. xiii, The grete schafte that was longe, Alle to spildurs 
hit spronge. a 1450 Le Morte Arth. 3920 An C tymes hys 
herte. nye sprange, By that hors had hym the tale tolde. 
1623 in Foster Eng, Factories Ind, (1908) II. 345 Byieason 
of a plancke that spronge in hir. 1627 Cart. Smith Sea- 
man j Gram, ii. 4 I f one of those ends should spring, or giue 
way, it would be a . . troublesome danger. 1820 Hennen 
F««e. Milit. Sierg. (ed. 2) 217 At length an artery sprung, 
which, in the attempt to secure it, most probably burst under 
the ligature. 1857 Hughes Tom Broivrt 1. ix, Splicing a 
favourite old fives -bat which had sprung. 1871 B. Taylor 
Faust (1875) II. 11. 153 At once a flood of light I’ll fling, Yet 
softly, lest the glass should spring. 

b. In pa. pple. + (a) Of horses : Foundered. 
Obs. ( 5 ) Of planks, masts, etc.: Split, cracked, 

* shaken ’. (c) slang. Of persons : Intoxicated. 

(<i) a 1400 King Hermit 68 The kyng had folowyd hym 
so long, Hys god sted was ne sprong. 1676 Loud. Gas, No. 
ii2°/4 The Gelding is sprang of the near leg before. 1696 
Aubrey Mt’sc. xiii. no To Cure a Beast that is Sprung, that 
is poysoned. 

1 f 7°* / ■ Harris Lex. TeJtn. I, When a Mast is only 
7 • t ‘ len l hey say, The Mast is Sprung. 1743 P.Tiiomas 
Jrnl. Anson's Voy, 271 The Carpenters discovered the F ore 
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Mast to be sprung. 1765 J. Byron in Hawkesworth Voy. 
(*773) !• 59 Capt. Mouat, who commanded the Tamar, in- 
formed me that his rudder was sprung. *834 Marry at 
P. Simple (1863) 128 To examine the main-topsail yard, 
which had been reported as sprung. 1863 W. Cl Baldwin 
Afr. Hunting vi. 222 The dissel-boom was sprung, and the 
hind axle also. 1894 Times 29 May xx/i It will not be pos- 
sible to race this cutter, .owing to her mast being sprung. 

(e) 1826 Spotting Mag. XVIII. 327 Both himself and 
his brother dragsman— w the language of the road— were 
sprung. 1856 Mrs. Stowe Dred I. vi. 86 He reckoned they 
was a little bit sprung. 1901 G. Douglas House w. Green 
Shutters 227 [He] came staggering round the corner, ‘a 
little sprung '. 

e. Of mines : To go off, explode. 
a 1658 Cleveland Poor Cavalier Wks. (1687) 328 At Lang- 
port . . thy Rear miscarry’d too, And by a strong Intelligence 
the same time, Thy Hooks and Buttons sprung with Sher- 
burns Mine. 1608 T. Froger Voy. 30 On the 22nd the 
mines sprang, and took very good effect. *747 Genii. Mag. 
XVI 1 . 437 The mine will spring by its gallery. 18*9 Encyi l. 
Metrop. (1845) VI. 303/1 If likewise it be wished that 
one mine shall spring before another, it is only necessary 
to shorten the hose. 

6. To swell with milk ; to give signs of foaling 
or calving. 

1607 Markham Cavel. 1. (1617] 5 It must be good ground, 
because it may make your Mares spring with milke. *714 
Loud. Gaz. No. 5233/4 A brown Mare in Foal, . . Spiings for 
Foaling, and is 5 Years old. a 1722 Lisle Hush. (1757) 281 
Two understanding farmeis..obseived a heifer's udder to 
spring much. Ibid. 317 The butcher.. found their udders 
spring with milk. 1828 Carr Craven Gloss., Spring,., to 
give symptoms of calving. 1868 Atkinson Cleveland. Gloss., 
Siting, to relax or become flaccid in the parts about the 
Barren, or ' shape ’ when the time of calving is drawing 
close on ; of a cow. 

II. 6. To issue or come forth suddenly, to break 
out, esp. in a jet or stream. Freq. with forth or out. 

Beoioulf 2966 Him for swenge swat redrutn sprang forS 
under fexe. <1900 O. E. Mar/yrol. 25 Aug. 152 Him 
sprungon spearcan of bam mu5e. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 2456 
per sprang ut, mid te dunt, mile imenget wio blod. 1297 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6187 Of be helmes bat fur sprang out, vor 
hii were strange beye. C1375 Cursor M. 9102 (Fairf.), 
His body [to] driue nakid wip skourges borou bat brange ; 
out of his bak be blode sprange. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxvi. 
( Nicholas ) 581 Of his bodyoyle cane spryng, bat helful wes 
til al sare thing, c 1480 Henryson Orph. $ Euryd. 150 The 
bludy teres sprang out of his eyne. 

1822 Shelley Scenes fr. Faust 11. no And near us, see, 
sparks spring out of the ground. *829 Scott Anne of G. 
xxxiv, The perspiration which sprung fiom his brow. 1857 
Robertson Serm. Ser. m. v. 6g From whose dissevered neck 
the blood sprung forth. 

transf. a 1300 Cursor M. 1600 pis word out of his hert 
sprang. £1425 Seven Sages (P.) 299 Yf oiiy word liyrn 
hadde sprang, That men myght here of his tong. *535 
Coverdalb 2 Chron. xxvi. 19 The leprosy sprange out of 
his foreheade in the presence of the prestes. 

b. esp. Of water : To rise or flow in a stream 
out of the ground. Freq. with out or up. 

(a) C1175 Lamb. Horn. 141 pe stall to-chan, and fouwer 
walmes of watere sprungen ut ber-of. 12. . Song to Virgin 
26 in O. E. Misc. 194 pe welle springet hut of pe, uirtutis. 
c 1290 St. Brendan in S. Eng. Leg , 1 . 237 Watur of pis hai de 
stone . .paie sprang out eche daye. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 
293 Every thing which he can telle, It spiingeth up as doth 
a welle. 1x400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xii. 51 It commez fra pa 
mount Liban of twa welles pat springes vp pare. x6ix 
Bible Hum. xxi. 17 Israel sang . . Spring vp O well. 1730 A. 
Gordon Maffets Ampkith. 168 Pipes, by which .. they 
caused odoriferous Liquor to spring up from the bottom to 
the top of the Amphitheatre. 1765 A. Dickson Treat. 
Agric. (ed. 2) 138 If. .the land is wet, even at some distance 
above the place where the water springs out. 183s R. & J. 
Lander Exped. Niger II. xiv. 281 Our own [hut] had posi- 
tively pools of water springing up out of the ground. 

(b) cizzo Bestiary 62 in O. E, Misc., A welle he sekeS 
flat springeS ai boefe bi ni}t and bi dai. c 1290 S. Eng, Leg. 
I. 318 For parebeoz ase it veynene weren onder eorpe.., 
and parof springueth pis wellene ech-on. c 1320 Cast. Love 
843 pe welle sprtngep of alle grace pat fullejj pe diches in 
vche a place. X390 Gower Conf. I. 119 Beside a roebe.. 
He syh wher sprang a lusty welle. X400 tr. Secreta Secret., 
Gov. Lordsh. 79 Wateis pat spryngyn yn stony lond-.er 
heuy & noyant. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xvm. xxi. 764 
There he wold lye doune and see the welle sprynge anu 
burbyl. 1530 Palsgr. 730, I have sene the place where 
Ternmes springeth. 1585 T. Washington^!". Nicholay's 
Voy. 11. xi. 45 A very faire fountayne whiche springeth 
of very good wateis through a conduit. x6xo Holland 
Camden's Brit. (1637) 5 r 9 Of one hill spring three great 
Rivers. 1675 E. Wilson Spadacrenc Dunelrn, 17 Such a 
quantity of water. .as springs daily out of the Earth. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey', To Spring, to rise, come, or spout 
out, as a River or Water does. X781 Cowper Charity 366 
How copious and how clear Th’ o’erflowing well of Charity 
springs here ! 18x6 Byron Stanzas A ugusta, ‘ Through the 
day ’ vi, In the desert a fountain is springing. 

+ e. To gusk with blood. Ohs.” 1 
1533 Bkllenden Livy 1. xxii. (S.T.S.) 1 . 125 pe wound pat 
was springand with huge stremes of blude. 

7. Of morning, dawn, etc. : To come above the 
horizon ; to begin to appear. 

1x250 Gen. Ex. 60 Bat was Se firme morgen tid, Sat 
euere sprong in werlde wid. Ibid. 3264 Bo sprang tie 
daiening. a 1300 K. Horn (Camb.) 124 Al pe day & al be 
ni3t, Til hit sprang dai Hgt. CX380 Sir F crumb, 5259 On 
pe morjnyng wan >e day him sprong, Charlis jeode ys host 
among. <1x400-50 Alexander 2044 Begynnys sone in pe 
gray day as any gleme springis. c 1440 Astro//. Cal. (MS. 
Ashm, 39x), To wete euery day what noure & what mynute 
the day begynnep to sprynge. 1513 Douglas cEneid iv. iv. 
x Furth of the see, with this, the dawing springis. 1577-87 
Holinshed Chron. I. 49/2 By the light of the daie that then 
began to spring. 1611 Bible fudges xix. 25 When the day 
began to spring. 1700 Dryden Pal. $ Arc. m. 121 Phospber 


. .Promis’d the Sun, ere Day began to spring. 1803 Visct. 
Strangpord Poems ofCamoens (x8xo) 54 Dear is the dawn, 
which springs at last. 1876 Morris Sigurd in. 182 But 
meseems that the earth is lovely and each day springeth 
anew. 

b. In fig. contexts. 

1382 Wyclif Isaiah ix. 2 To the men dwellende in the 
regioun of the shadewe of deth, lbjt sprungen is to them. 
£1400 Pilgr. Sowle 1. xxii. (1859) To whome is ysprunge 
veray sterre of trouth. c 1450 Myrr. our Ladye 255 Lyghte 
spryngeth in darkenesse, helle ys pryued of robry. £1460 
Wisdom 1163 in Macro Plays, The tru son of ryghtusnes.. 
Xall sprynge in hem pat drede hys meknes. 1535 Cover- 
dale Isaiah lx. 3 The Gentiles shal come to thy light, Sc 
kynges to the brightnes y s springeth forth vpon y". 1579 
W. Wilkinson Confut. Fam. Love A iv, The light of-Gods 
truth might spryng fooith agayne. 1671 Milton Samson A . 
584 But God.. can as easie Cause light again within thy 
eies to spring. 

+ e. To ascend in the sky. Ohs . _1 
15.. in Dunbar's Poems (S.T.S.) 317 The mone sprang 
nevir abone his kne. 

III. 8. Of vegetation : To grow; to arise or 
develop by growth, a. Const, from, of, out of. 

cxooo vElfric Horn. II, 314 Swa swa of anum treowe 
springaS manega bogas, swa gaS of anre lufe manega o"3re 
mihta. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 7 [He] bad him Iegge pulke 
kurneles onder is fader toungue 3 wane he were ded, and 
burien him, and lokie jwat parof sprongue. a X300 Cursor M. 
22878 (Edinb.), pom nis wil dos pat mihti kinge Out of hard 
tre to spring First pe lef and pan pe flowi. 1387-8 T. Usic 
Test. Love in. vii. (Skeat) 1.5 Thou desyrest to knowe the 
maner of braunches that out of the tiee shulde springe. 
£ 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) ii. 6 Of pase foure graynes schuld 
spring trees. 1560 Bible (Geneva) x Kings iv. 33 Fiom the 
cedar tre..euen vnto the hyssope that springeth out of the 
wall. 1593 Shake. Rich, It, 1. ii. 13 Edwards seuen sonnes 
..Were as.. seuen faire branches springing from one roote. 
<2x689 Mss. Behn tr. Cowley's Plants C. s Wks. 1711 III. 
391 The noble Flow’r that did from Ajax spring. 1815 J. 
Smith Panorama Sci. <$■ Art II. 661 Shoots of the same 
year’s growth, springing from wood of the last year’s 
growth. 1837 P. Keith Sot. Lex. 186 It may be regarded 
as an indubitable fact that all plants spring from seed. 1845 
Gosse Ocean, i. (1849) 35 From a number of little rootlets. . 
springs a straight olive-brown stem. 
fig. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. P 388 Than is Pride pe 
generall rote of all harmes, for of pis rote spryngen certein 
braunches, as Ire, Envye [etc.]. x68x-6 J. Scott Chr. Life 
(1747) III. 27a The primitive Root out of which the vast 
Stock of the Catholick Church sprung. 1813 Shelley 

0. Mad v. 45 Commerce ! beneath whose poison-breathing 
shade No solitary virtue dares to spring 1872 Morley 
Voltaire 6 Some miraculous soil from which prodigies and 
portents spring. 

b. Without const. 

£1055 Byrhtferth's Handboc in Anglia VIII. 312 On 
lengtentima springa'6 ocStSe greniaD wmstmas. a X250 Owl 
<?• Night. 437 pe blostme gynnep springe & sprede. Ibid. 
1042 For he is wod pat sowep his sed per neuer gras ne 
springp ne bled. <2x300 Cursor M. 4702 Na com on erth, 
ne gress sprang. 1390 Gower Conf I. 53 He syh upon the 
grene gras The faire freisshe floures springe. £ 1440 Pallad. 
on Husb. xi. 160 Basilicon . .spryngith soone yf aysel on hem 
1 eyne. £1480 Henryson Orph, tjr Euryd. 90 J.yke till a 
flour pat plesandly will spring. 1523 Fitziierb. Husb. § 124 
Make thy settes . . to stande halfe a foote and moreaboue 
the erthe, that they may sprynge oute in many braunches. 
1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 2a The weedes.. plucked 
vp by the rootes before they haue seeded, wyll neuer spring 
agayne. 1653 Ramesey Astrol. Restored 312 They begin 
to hud and shout forth, as the Vine, Fig-tree and others 
then springing. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, n. 450 The 
Grass securely springs above the Ground ; The tender Twig 
shoots upward to the Skies. 1765 Museum Rust. IV. 455 
It springs well, and its flax is sooner ripe than any other. 
X830 Tennyson Poems 44 For her the green grass shall not 
spring, . . Till Love have his full revenge. X883 Specif. 
Almuick <]■ Conihill Rlwy. 21 In all cases where the seed 
does not spring, the Contractor is to re-sow the same. 

Jig. xa97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 5966 Here sprong lo pe uerste 
more [ =stock] as of horn of normandye. 

O. With up. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 20788 In pe toumb. .Mai naman find na 
thing bot flur Springand up of suet sauur. 1382 Wyclif 
Matt. xiii. 5 Anoon thei ben sprungen vp, for thei hadde nat 
depnesse of erthe. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems x. 41 Now 
spring vp flouris fra the rute. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus, 
Germinasco, to shoote or sprynge vp. x6xx Bible Isaiah 
xliv. 4 And they shall spring vp as among the grasse, as 
willowes by the water courses, a 1770 Jortin Serm, (1771) 

1. iii. 40 Among the good seed spring up Tares. X796 H. 
Hunter tr. St. -Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) IL 536 The olive- 
tree which Minerva had there caused to spring up. 1837 P- 
Keith Bot, Lex. 15B At first a tuft of fungi sprung up acci- 
dentally on some particular spot. 1863 W. C. Baldwin Afr. 
Hunting ix. 423, 1 hear that the young glass is fast spring- 
ing up. 

+ d. In the pa. pple. used predicatively. Obs.^ 

13 . Minor Poems fr. Vemou MS. xxvlii. 21 Heil spice 
sprong, )xat neuer was spent. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 249 The 
lilie croppes on and on, Wher that thei weren sprongen oute, 
Hesmotof. £1440 Pallad, ouHusb. m. 3 77 Fertile, Scfressh, 
ek knotty, sprongen newe Thy graffes be. 1530 Palsgr. 730 
This yere is farre forthe, the hawtborne buddes be spronge 
forthe all redy. 1599 Thynne Animadv. (1875) 30 The trom- 
pettes chapplettes were of oke serriall newly spronge, and 
not coOme to perfectione. X667 Milton P. m L. x. 548 There 
stood A Grove hard by, sprung up with this thir change. 

9. Of conditions, qualities, etc.: To take rise, 
to originate or proceed, a. Const. \ of or out of\ 
from or whence. 

(a) a xaoo Vices 3- Virtues 63 Of tSesere godes dradnesse 
springb ut an oSer godes ^iue. cxzoo Ormin 4936 Forr alle 
mnhhtess springenn ut Off sob meocnessess rate. <2 1300 
Cursor M. 27538 Vte 0 Jrir seuen [sins] all ojxsr springes, als 
of be stouen N branches hinges. X377 Langl. P, PI. B. xi. 
194 For on Caluarye of Crystes blode, Ciystenedome gan 


sprynge. c 1440 Jacob's Well 283 It springeth out of cora- 
passioun, and of ruthe of an-oberes synne. 1538 Starkey 
England 1, iv. 130 The chefe poynt that perteynyth to theyr 
honowre, .wycb ys ryse and spronge of a long custume. 
1578 in Hakluyt's Voy. (1904) VIII. 10, I am glad that it so 
increaseth, whereof soever it springeth. 1603 G. Owen Pern- 
brakeshire (1892) 261 Out of which knott hath spionge the 
peace of this lande. 1631 Widdowes Nat. Philos. 36 His 
oyle .helpeth diseases 0? the brest ; and other springing of 
colde. *651 Hobbes Leviathan 1. xii. 58 New Religions 
may againe be made to spnng out of them. 1772-84 
Cook's Voy. (1790) V. 1625 Some good, however, generally 
springs up out of evil. 18x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II. 343 
Such a limitation being by way of use, springs out of the 
estate. 1875 Jownrr Plato (ed. 2) V. 69 Out of the union of 
wisdom and temperance with courage, spiings justice. 

C b ) £1386 Chaucer Pars. T. v 321 It is necessarie to 
vnderstonde whennes that synnes spryngen, and how they 
encreessen. 15 . . in Dunbat 's Poems (S.T.S.) 329 Beseiking 
him, fra quhome all mercy springis, Ws to tessaue. <2 2586 
Sidney Pe. x. iv, From his mouth doth spring Cuising and 
cosening. <21601 ? Marsion Pasqml $ Kath, (1878) 11. 374 
From tnee doth spring her cause of son owing. 1630 
Prynne Anti-Armili. 137 Fiom whence then spiings this 
inequality? 17x8 Free-thinker No. 10. 68 Nothing but 
Confusion and Immorality can spi ing from F alsehood, in 
the_ End. 1790 Mme. ]5' Arbi ay Dia/y Apr., Humour 
springing from mere die-ss, or habits,.. is quickly obsolete. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. 155 The coalition which 
had restoied the king terminated with the danger from 
which it had sprung. 1874 Green Short Hist, iv, § 4. 192 
A yet more important result sprang from the inciease of 
population. 

b. Without const. In later use commonly 
with up. 

(a) 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 5935 After hor daye sone be 
sorwes spronge bliue. Ibid. 9819 After sem tomas debc.. 
ber sprong contek suibe strong. £1380 Wyclif Sel, Wks. 
II. 338 Among al blasphemes )>at evei sprongen, bis is be 
moost cursid. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 285 For 
Pelagius his lieresye, bat gan among hem to springe. X400 
tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 73 Hete spiynges panne yn 
alle kyngdomes. c 1425 Cast. Persev. 889 in Macro Plays , 
Sum Prjde I wolde spronge hyge in bi hert. 1508 Dunbar 
Gold. Targe 158 Curage in lhame was noucht begonne to 
spring. 1563 T. Gale Antidot. i. 1 The utilitie springinge 
by the right vse of these [medicines] is great. 1663 Bp. 
Patrick Parab. Pilgr. xiv, New pleasures will be spi inging 
forth unto us. 1669 Marvell Coir. Wks. (Grosart) II, 292 
We have other great matteis spring daily upon us. 17x1 
in 10 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. V. 163, I ask., 
whether such an intent ever sprung in the brains of the 
Irish Commissioners. 1783 Johnson Lett. (1788) II. 303, 1 
read your last kind letter with great delight ; but when I 
came to love and honour, what sprung in my mind? 1902 
V. Jacob Sheep-Stealers \iv, A little rift had sprung between 
the two brothers. 

(£) 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 328 b, Theie spiang 
up many adversaries. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 180 
There have sprung up also in these latei times, two other 
Courts. 1643 H. Mori-. Song of Soul 1. ii. 99 Sense upon 
which holy Intelligence And heavenly Reason . . Dospringen 
up. 1663 Bp. Patrick Parab. Pilgr. xxv, The delight 
which he perceived began to spring up in him. 1822 Lamb 
Elia i. Old Actors, Thought springing up after thought, I 
would almost say, as they were watered by her teais. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I, 342 In a market town which 
had sprung up neat the castle of the proprietor. 1874 Green 
Short Hist, iii, § 4. 128 The scholastic philosophy sprung up 
in the schools of Paris. 

t o. In pa. pple. used predicatively. Also with 
■up. Ohs. 

(а) £1327 in Wright Pol, Songs (Camden) 330 Falsnesse is 
so fer foith over al the londe i-Fprunge. 1382 Wyclif Exod. 
xii. 30 Ther was sprongun a greet crye in Egipte. 1452 in 
Catal. Anc. Deeds (1906) V. 350 The cause also of such 
dyvorce had and raovet sprongen or comyn opon the parly 
of the said Margarete. c 1460 Reg. Osency Abbey (19x3) 93 
A thyng i-sprunge late, bitwene religiouse men . . of the oone 
partie, and a worthy man ..of b e ober. 150a Arnolde 
Chron. (x8n) 138 Syth dyuersopynionsanddyuersstreyues 
hade ben sprongen betwene th’ Aldermen and the Commoun- 
alte. 1545 Act 37 Hen. VIII, c. 17 Preamb., Heresies,. . 
idolatrie, lpocrisies, and superstxcions sprongen and growing 
within the same [church], 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 312 If 
Natures concord broke. Among the Constellations wari 
were sprung. 

(б) 1529 Supplic, to King (E.E.T.S.) 44 Enormytyes and 
abuses sprongen vp in the Christen religion. 1556 Olde 
Antichrist 14 The gospell, which was than but grene, & 
newly sprongen up. 1685 Baxter Paraphr, N. T. John i. 1 
Whereas there are of late many Heresies sprung up about 
the person.. of Christ. 

10. Of persons (or animals): To originate by 
birth or generation; to issue or descend. Usu. 
const, from, of, or out of. a. In pa. pple. _ 

£1x75 Star at Ode 175 (Lamb. MS,), Alle bo pat isprunge 
beS of adam and of eue. £ 1250 Gen. <$• Ex. 4023 Bis folc, 
sprungen of israel, Is vnder god timed wel. <1x275 Lay. 
25082 Alle beos weren min eldre, of wan we beob i-spronge. 
C1330 Arth. <5- Merl, 8024 (KOI bin g), pis deuelen felle put 
ben ysprongen out of helle, *377 Langl. P .PL B. xvx. 196 
God. .Sent forth his sone., To occupien hym here til issue 
were spronge. X382 Wyclif Gen. xxv. 4 F orsothe of 
Median was sprongun Epha. a 1440 Found. St. Bartholo- 
mew's (1895) 2 Thys manne, sprongyng or boryne of lowe 
lynage,..beganne to haunte tne housholdys of noble men. 

£ 1450 M. E. Med, Bh. (Heinrich) 2x4 Item drynk aissches 
mad of ey schelles, bat bryddes were sprong, in whyt wvn. 
1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 11. viii. 41 The 
Mahomies .. were the first gentlemen sprung out of the 
ancient stocke of Justinian. 1586 Marlowe zst Pt. Tam- 
burl. nr. iii, Their Iims more large,. Than all the brats 
ysprong from Typhon’s loins. 1652 Bknlowes Theoph. vu. 
xxxi, Sprung of Thyself, or rather no way sprung ! Chief 
Good I <x X764 Lloyd Progr. Envy Poet. Wks. 1774 1 . 135 
Fancy, her name, ysprong of race divine. X791 Cowfkr 
Iliad xvi. 542 Under yon great city fight no few Sprung 
from Immortals whom thou shall provoke. 1835 T, Mitchell 
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Aristophanes , A chant. 558 note, Alcibiades, who, on the 
mother’s side, was spiung from Ccesyra. 1865 Swinburne 
Atalanta 36Thon, sprang of the seed of the seas As an ear 
from a seed of coin, 1871 Freeman Morin, Cong. (1876) IV. 
22Q Adeliza of Lowen, sprung from those lands kindred in 
blood and speech with England. 

trans f. a 1300 K. Horn 548 (Camb.), We be]? kni;tes }onge 
Of o dai al isprunge [Hart, alle to day yspronge], 

b. In other uses. 

1397 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 337 per ssolle hinges come and 
springe of pi blod. a 1300 Cutsor M. 5399 ye kinges kin i 
sal vn-do, O quam sprang of pe sauueur. c 1386 Chaucer 
Pars. T. r 761 Of soch seed as cherles spryngen, of soch 
seed spryngen lordes. 1480 Caxton Chrou. Eng. cii. 83 
Moche peple sprong and come of hem. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems Ixxxvi. 23 Our wicht invinsable Sampson sprang the 
fra. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii, x. 8 But whence they sprong, 
or how they were begot, Vneath is to assure. 1604 E. 
G[iumstone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies 1. xxv. 80 From him 
sprang two families or linages. 1665 Dryden & Howard 
Inti. Queen 11. i. You grieve to see Your young Prince 
glorious, ‘cause he sprang from me. 1720 Ozcll Vertot's 
Rom. Rep. I. 1, 3 He cousecrated it to the God of War, 
from whom he would have it thought he sprung. 1752 
Young Brothers 1. i, From this Philip’s bed Two Alexanders 
spring. 1779 Mirror No. 32, His father having sprung 
nobody knows whence, 1837 P. Keith Bot. Lex. 138 En- 
larged vesicles that have sprung from a primitive molecule. 
Ibid. 225 Ovid replenishes his post-diluvian world with 
animals that sprang up out of the earth. 1850 Irving 
Goldsmith i. 18 He sprang from a respectable, but by no 
means a thrifty stock. 1891 Farrar Darkn. ,$■ Dawn ii, 
His face was stamped with all the nobility of the Domitian 
race from which he sprang. 

c. To come into being. Also with additions as 
forth , to life. 

1667 Milton P.L. ul 334 Mean while The World shall 
burn, and from her ashes spring New Heav’n and Earth. 
1784 Cowper Task m. 769 Springs a palace in its stead, 
But in a distant spot. 18x3 T. Busby Lucretius 1. 1. 105s 
Nought that beneath the etherial concave grows, Had sprang 
to life, or to perfection rose. 1817 Shelley Ren. Islam x. 
xviii, The winds.., as before Those winged things sprang 
forth, were void of shade. 1820 Byron Juan in. Ixxxvi. 
i, The isles of Greece!.. Where Delos rose, and Phoebus 
sprung ! 

d. To arise as an offshoot from a society. 

1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. 1. 1. 114 The Monophysites 
[were] a sect which sprung from the Eutychians. 1847 
Prvndi tr. Cesare Cantu, Reform. Eur. I. 214 From the 
Order of the Benedictines there sprang the Maurines. 

II. To grow {tip ) ; to increase or extend in height 
or length; to grow out from some thing or part, 
1382 Wyclif Dan. vii. 20 Of ten homes whiche it hadde 
in the hed, and of the tother that was spruugen vp. 1 a 140a 
MorteArih. 3263 The spekes. -The space of a spere lenghe 
springande fulle faiie. C1440 Pallad. on Hush. xii. 572 
Ley vnder iaure, and flakis vp let springe [glossed exurgere], 
i486 Bk. St. Albans, Hawking c lj, Yet have I sene sum 
fowkys take hem owte of mewe when the sarcell were hot 
halfe i-spronge. 1674 Ray Coll. Words 115 The cake of 
Silver after it grows cold springs or rises up into branches. 
xBBz Vines tr. Sachs' Bot. 544 Three or five large broad 
protuberances .spring from the periphery of the floral axis. 

b. To attain to a certain height or point by 
growth. Mho fig. 

C1400 Rom. Rose 6954 Therof alie perseners be we, And 
tellen folk where so we go, That man thurgh us is sprongen 
so. 1530 Palsgr. 730 Howe you be spronge sythe I sawe 
you. 1577 B. Googe Hercsbach's limb. it. (1586) 31 
According to the height that I would ltaue the Hedge to 
spring. 1627 May Lucan vi. 118 Come as yet not sprong 
To the full height. 1661 J. Davies Civ. IVarres 365 They 
could not digest to see a young sprig,. sprung up to be a 
commander. «t86x T Woolner My Beautiful Lady, Day 
Dream 13 Beholdest thou Thy babe, now sprung a man ? 

c. Of arches, etc. : To take a curving or slanting 
upward course from some point of support. Also 
without const. 

(а) 1739 C. Labelve Piers l Fes tut. Bridge 8 Semi-circular 
Arches, springing from about 1 Foot higher than Low- water 
Mark. 18x4 Scott Diary 12 Aug. in Lockhart, Doubtless 
an arched roof sprung_ from, the side walls. 1825 J. Nichol- 
son Operat, Mechanic 573 The inclined ridges, springing 
fiom the angles of the walls, aie called hips. *859 Jkpiison 
Brittany v. 54 Aline massive round tower with a turret 
springing from it about halfway up its height. x88x Young 
liv. Man his own Mechanic § 962. 438 A wall plate is nailed 
to receive the rafters, one of which springs fiom each of the 
front posts. 

( б ) 1776 G. Semple Building in Water 14 The Arch., 
springs at high Water Mark. 1875 Manning Mission H. 
Ghost xi. 308 The piers rise until the arch begins to spring. 

d. In pa. pple. : Set out, extended. 

1879 Cassell's Tcchn. Educ. IV. 331/1 The ribs must be 
well ‘sprung’ from the spine. 

12. With up. Of a breeze : To begin to blow. 

1719 De Foe Crusoe n. (Globe) 479 A. Breeze of Wind 
springing up the same Evening, we weighed and set Sail 
for the Brasils. 1748 Anson’s Voy, 11, (ed. 4) 349 When a 
gale sprung up, it constantly blew off the land. 1805 
Nelson 23 Sept, in Nicolas Disp. (1846) VII. 30 As the 
breeze is now springing up from the NW. 1877 Miss 
A. B. Edwards Up Nile v. 111 By and by a little breeze 
springs up. 

** Transitive senses. 

IV. 13. fa. To sprinkle (a liquid, etc.); 
=*Spbiinge v. 1 . Ohs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 23 Reyn is y-seie arered 
vppon failles and anon i-spronge aboute in +e feeldes. 

I oid, V, 7 He ordeyned holy water . . to be spronge in Cristen 
mennis hous. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cintrg. 170 Whanne J>ou 
hast sewM be wounde binefae.+anne springe heron poudre 
consolidatif. c 1440 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 907 Also the fleen 
wol sleen, on thy pament oildteggis ofte yspronge. c 1485 
E. E. Misc, (1853) 78 Sprynge of that water alle abowte. 


1581 J. Bell Haddon's Answ. Osor. 416 Spryng holy water, 
sing Masses for the quicke and the dead. 

b. To sprinkle (a pet son or thing); =Sprenge 
v. 2 . Usu. const, milk, Obs. exc. dial. 

WFlem. springen is similarly employed in place of 
s/rengen. See also Bi spring v. 

1382 Wyclif Isaiah Hi. 13 He shal springe manye Jentiles. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 331 Israel toke wijx hem 
mele and floure i-spronge wij> oyle. 139a in Warner Anliq. 
Ciilin. (1791) 17 Set hem adoun ana spryng hem with 
vynegar. c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 7 Bray hit a lytelle, 
with water hit spryng. £1440 Pallad. on Htisb. xn. 369 
Olyues that me fyndeth lying crispe, With rugis drawe, in 
salt it is to sprynge. 15x9 Korman Vulg. 178b, lake a 
Iytell pece of erthe and spryng it with water. _ 1576 G. 
Baker tr. Gesuer's Jewell of Health 239 A certaine yessell 
. .both sproungen rounde about, and covered with Chimney 
soote. 1854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss, s v. , To spt ing 
clothes is to moisten them a little pievious to ironing. 

+ 14 . a. To grow (a beard). Obs.- 1 
a 1330 Otuel 1445 A yong knight, that sprong furst herd, 
Of no man he nas afeid. 

+ b. To produce, bring forth. Obs. 

1323 Fitzherb. Hush. § 130 Thei e he trees wil . growe well, 
andspiyngerotes of them-selfe. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 54s 
1 he same fig trees when they begin to spring leaf and look 
gieen. <1x648 Ld. Herbert Hen. VIII (1683) 84 A seed 
which will spring any thing in corrupt minds. 169a Dryden 
Cleomenes 111. ii, If, as we dieam, Egyptian earth, impreg- 
nated with flame, Sprung the first man. 

+ c. In fig. use. Also with up. Obs. 

(a) 2475 Poston Lett. III. 130 Iff Sporle woode sprynge 
any sylver or golde, it is my wyll that fytst of alle ye 
[etc.]. 1393 Lodge Phoenix Nest Misc. Pieces A ij b, Striue 
no more, Forspoken loyes to spring. 1398 B. Jonson Ev. 
Man in Hum. 1. i, Their indulgence must not spring in 
me A fond opinion, that he cannot erre. cxSn Chapman 
Iliad xxiv. 494 Thy tears can spring no deeds To help thee, 
nor recall thy son. 1649 Lovelace Poems 67 When Joy 
wip’t it [xc. the teai] off, Laughter straight, spiung 't agen. 
1637 Collier Ess. Jl/or. Ruby. 11. (1709) 73 He that has Such 
a burning Zeal, and springs. such mighty Discoveries, must 
needs be an admirable Patriot. 

(b) 1624 Massinger Pari. Love v. i, The too much praise 
..Could not but spring up blushes in my cheeks. 1639 — 
Uunat. Combat in. in, Nor shall the mine of your good 
counsell fall Upon the barren sands, but spring up fruit. 

+ 15. To cast on t or in ; to drain off. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvm. x. (Bodl. MS.), [The 
adder] biteb and spiingeb oule venym. c 1440 Jacob's Well 
248 pat castyth out synne & springeth in vertewe. 1579 
Langham Card. Health 667 Steepe the leaues in cold waLer, 

& at night spring off the water. 

+ 16 . To cause to well up or flow out of the 
ground. Obs. 

c 1440 Jacob's Well 2 panne pi welle is depe ynow.,for to 
springe watyr of gxace. Ibid. 275 pis grace ill pe ground 
of equyte, pat spryngeth vp pise vij. stremys of verluys. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. deW. 1531) 112 A well whiche. . sholde 
sprynge fayre water & swete. 1667 Phil. Trans. II. 485 
Lakes, some changing Copper into Ii on, and causing storms, 
when any thing is cast into them ; and others, sprung up by 
Earth-quakes. 

+ 17 . To cause to appear or rise to view. Obs. 
c 1400 Love Bouavent. Mirr. (1908) 50 This day the sonne 
of ti^twisnesse . .sprang openly his hemes of mercy, c 1646 
Crashaw Poems (igoz) 254 Thine was the Rosy Dawn that 
spiung the Day Which renders all the starres she stole away. 
18 . To cause (a bird, esp. a partridge) to rise 
from cover. 

1531 Elyot Gov. (1380) 61 The men sprange the Birdes out 
of the bushes. 1575 Painter Pal, Pleas, ii. (1890) 4 His 
spaniells spiong a Partrich. X592 Lyly Midas iv. iii, Thou 
shouldest say, start a hare, towse the deer, spring the part- 
ridge. 1621 Burton A not. Mel. 11. ii. in- (1651) 240 A Hawk, 
..when the game is sprung, comes down amain, and stoopes 
upon a. sudden, x68z Wheler Journ. to Greece vz. 260 We 
sprang Ducks and Snipes. 17x2 Addison Sped, No. 108 
f 4 Honest Will began to tell me of a large Cock-Pheasant 
that he had sprung in one of the neighbouring Woods. 

<* 1703 G. White Obscrv. Birds in Selborne (1833) 293 [The] 
lancf-rail.. flies in a very, .embarrassed manner.., andean 
hardly be sprung a second time. 1856 1 Stonehenge 'Brit. 
Rural Sports 33/1 Before the birds are sprung, he should 
pat and encourage the dog. X883 Cent. Mag, 487/2 In 
October and November, the sportsman often ‘springs’ 
coveys containing birds too small to be shot, 
lb. In fig. contexts, 

X589 [? Lyly] Pappe iv. Hatchet (1844) 39 That there is not 
a better Spannielf m England to spring a couie of queanes 
than Mai tin. CX590 Greene Fr. Bacon (1630) 16 Here’s 
good game for the hawke, ..a couie of Cockscombes, one 
wise man I think would spring you all. 1614 B. Jonson 
Barth. Fair V. iv. (1904) 130, I may perhaps spring a wife 
for you, anone. 1678 Butler Hud. 111. ii. 1203 Your greedy 
slav’ring to devour .. sprung the Game. .Before y' had time 
to draw the Net,. <1x721 Sheffield (Dk. Buckbm.) Whs. 
(1733) II- 162 Which can hardlyfail of springing some game 
in such an ample field of fame and glory. 1774 Foote 
Cozeners 1. Wks. 1799 II. 148 What new game have you 1 
sprung 7 18x2 [see Plant she 7]. 
c. To make (a horse) gallop. 

1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1737) II. 163 A Horse 
happens to be sprung out at his full Speed. 1837 Apperley 
Chase, Turf, # Road (1845] 6a We always spi mg ’em over 
this stage. 1874 Reynardson Down Road (1887) 160, 

I must spring them a bit, . or we shall never get up the , 
Lodge Hill. 

fig. 1849 De Quincey Eng. Mail Coach i. Misc. (1834) 302 
He unloosed, or, to speak by a stronger word, he sprattg,\]s ‘ 
known resources : he slipped our royal horses like cheetahs. ' 
18 . Naut, Of a vessel, or those on board : To J 
have (a mast, yard, etc.) split, cracked, or started. 

+ Also of the wind : To cause to split. , 

For the phrases to spring a butt, one's luff, see Butt sbj 1 
and Luff sb, 1 3. J 


1593 Drake's Voy. (Hakl. Soc.) 11 The Exchange, a small 
shippe, spionge her mast, and.was sunke. <1x620 Z. Boyd 
Zion's Flowers (1855) 20 A boisterous wind . . Springs the. . 
mast. 1669 Land. Gas. No. 421/1 Off the Lizard she sprang 
her main Mast by the board. _ 1671 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 
xiv. § 71 The Ship in which himself was, that sprung a plank 
in the Indies 1745 P. Thomas Jrnl. Anson's Voy. 23 We 
sprung the Main-top-sail Yard. 1799 Hull Advertiser 13 
July 1/4 St. Joaquim . . sprung her foremast j . . St. Paulo 
sprung her tiller. 1820 Scordsby Acc. A ret. Reg. I. 106 
I The ice which fell, struck the ship so high and so forcibly, 
that it. .sprung the bowsprit. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast 
xxxv, We snapped off three flying-jib booms. .; sprung the 
spritsail yaid. 

Tb. To have or make (a leak) open or start. 

1611 [see below.] 1624 [see Leak sb. x], 1687 A. Lovell 
tr. Tkevenot's Tray. I. 17 In an hours time, we were got 
off, without springing the least leak, a 1722 Prior Vicai of 
Bray + Sir T. More Wks. 1907 II. 252 You would not have 
stopped that part of the Ship where the Leak was spiung. 
1782 [see Leak sb. 1]. 1851 Dixon IV. Penn xviii. (1872) 159 
The vessel sprang a leak. 1894 Times (weekly ed.) 2 Feb. 
91/3 After she left Swansea she sprang a leak. 
fig. 1611 Bcaum. & Fl. Phi taster iv. i. (1620) 40 The 
wench has shot him betweene wind and water, and 1 hope 
sprung a lake. 1623 Massinger Dk. Milan in. ii, He hath 
sprung a leak too. Or I am cozened, a x68o Butler Rem. 
(1739) I. 206 His Talent has but sprung the greater Leak. 

20. a. Mil. To explode (a mine). 

1637 in Verney Mem. (1907) I. 112 As thay had spiung 
there mine. 1677 Lond. Gas, No. 1244/2 This morning we 
Spiunj* a Mine under a Ravolin.., which did considerable 
execution. 17x2 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 108 
They. .blow them up, by placing Barrels of Powder at the 
Foot of them, to which they give Fire,, .and this they call 
Springing a Mine. 1744 M. Bishop Life <$- Adv. 187 They 
sprung several Mines and blew up a great Number of om 
Men. x8xo Wellington in Gmw. Dcsp. (1836) VI. 463 To 
be piepnred to spring the mines in these bridges if the enemy 
should advance. 1894 Wolseley Marlborough 1 . 121 The 
enemy sprang two mines. 

fig. 1679 Alsop Mcl. Ing. 11. vii. 346 When we m e mounted 
he springs his Mine, and blows us all up with his Retracta- 
tion. 1792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. 11. xig Go, spring the 
mine of elevating thought. 18x6 Wordsw. Sonn. Liberty 
11. xlv. 93 He springs the hushed Volcano’s mines. 1823 
Slot r Quentin D. xxxiv, I only grieve that I cannot spring 
it like a mine, to the destruction of them all ! 

b. To sound (a rattle). 

Also in pies pple. springing- being sprung. 
x8xa Ann. Reg., Chrou, 26 Mr. _Johm>ton sprung n tattle. 
1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xix, We made him [re. the 
rattlesnake] spring his rattle again, and began another 
attack. 1842 C. Wan ehead R, Savage (1845) III. 335 Men 
calling, rattles springing,.. doors unlocking and unbolting 
in every court. 1887 Stevenson Misadv. J. Nicholson ii. 
4 He heard the alarm spring its rattle. 

21. + a. To start (something) ; to set going. Obs. 
x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvi. 30 The Yorkists.. 

thought it now a fit season to spring their practice. 1667 
Pefys Diary 10 Nov,, To spring nothing in the House, nor 
offer anything but just what is drawn out of a man. x 700 
Dryden Ovids Met,, Cinyras <$- Myrrha 253 Surpriz’d with 
Fright, She statts, and leaves her lied, and springs a Light. 

+ b. To utter or pass (bad coin); to let off 
(a joke). Obs. 

<1x658 Cleveland Loud. Lady 80 Down Fleel-stieet next 
she rowls..To spring dip 'd-li alf-cro wns in the Cuckow’s 
Nest. x68 6 F. Spence tr. Varilla's Ho. M edicts 234 'I hey 
saw him. .not valuing to lose a Friend, rather than not have 
the Pleasure of springing a Witticism. 

c. colloq. To give, pay, or disburse (a sum of 
money) ; to buy (a certain amount). 

1851 Mayhew Lond. Labour I. 33 It’s a feast at a poor 
country labourer’s place, when he springs six-penn’orth of 
fresh herrings. 1883 J. Greenwood Odd People in Odd 
Places 244 In hope that he might spi ing a few shillings more 
than he had promised. X904 Max Pemberton Red Mom 
xi, 1 11 spring one hundred pounds, sir, if you will tot it up. 

d. To bring (an announcement, etc.) suddenly 
upon a person or persons. 

1884 Manch. Exam. 20 June 5/4 The hole-and-corner 
arrangement by which Sir Henry Peek’s resignation was 
sprung upon the constituency. 1891 H. Herman His Angel 
167 The threat of springing the naked facts upon the young 
lady. 1896 1 Mehriman ’ bowers xxvii, She was one of those 
mothers who rule their daughters by springing surprises 
upon them. 

e. To cast or throw suddenly. 

1884 E. Jenkins Week of Passion I. iv. 110 He must 
expect to be countermined, to have a thousand ingenious 
obstacles sprung in his way. 

22. To cause (a thing) to spring, move sud- 
denly, fly with a jerk, etc. 

1665 Hooke Microgr, 2x0 These six leggs he [a flea] ditches 
up altogether, and when he leaps, he springs them all out. 
1821 Clare Kill. Minstr, II. 102 If but the bree/y wind 
their floats should spring. 1828 Examiner 436/1 The Page’s 
cloak had ‘sprung its shoulder-button. 1831 Ibid. 675/2 
It blows a gale enough.. to spring the teeth from out jour 
jaws. 1878 C. Tuttle Boidct Tales 73 He mounts up on 
the platform, and begins to spring it up and down. 

fig. 1865 Meredith R. Fleming xlvi, He uttered a threat 
that sprang an answer from her bosom in shrieks. 2880 — 
Tiag. Com, v, It sprang Clotilde a stride nearer to reality. 

b. Mil. To shift (a weapon, etc.) smartly from 
one position to another. 

1780 Encycl. Brit. VI. 4438 Make ready : i.e. Spring the 
firelock briskly to the recover. X796 Instr. + Reg. Cavalry 
(1813) 232 Carbines sprung, and unstrapped. 1833 Reg. 
Instr. Cavalry I. 29 Each man springs his ramrod as the 
officer passes him, and then returns it. Ibid. 98 The carbine 
is ‘sprung’ by the right hand seizing the swivel, and secur- 
ing it through the ring. 1859 F. A, Griffiths Art ill. Man, 
(1862) 46 Spring arms— Two. Load, 
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c. To cause (some mechanism, etc.) to woik 
with a sudden movement ; to force open by pressure. 

1828 Lyttgn Pelham III. xix, Until I liad hit upon the 
method of springing the latch, and so winning my escape from 
the house. 1894 Cornlu Mag. Mar. 293 The inquiring bee, on 
his collecting lottnds, can thus see at a glance whethei any 
particular flower has been ‘ sprung ’ or not. as we technically 
call it. 1897 Lp. H. Tennyson Mem. Tennyson I. ig He would 
spring all their traps. 

d. To apply or adjust by force applied to some 
elastic or resilient body. 

1842 Browning Gismond xi, What says the body when 
they spring Some monstrous tortui e-engine's whole Strength 
on it? 1872 Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. Apr. 307/1 Pieces 
of bi ass tube, on which are ‘ sprung ’ lengths of flexible gas 
tubing. 

e. To bend or deflect from a straight line. 

1873 Routledge's Yng. Genii. Mag. July 503/2 Don’t 
drive it in too hard, as it will ‘spring' tno plane-iron, anil 
make it concave. 1887 Pall Mall G. 28 May 8/1 It is so 
stiff that the utmost power of a man is requited to spring it 
even very slightly. 

23 . techn. a. Arch. To commence the curve of 
(an arch). 

1703 Moxon Mtch. Exerc. 273 The level of the place, 
whence you begin to spring the Arch. 1807 R.C. Hoare Tour 
Irel. 198 The arches which were sprung to support it. 1823 
P. N icholson Pract. Build. 339 Impost or Springing— The 
upper part . . of a wall employed for springing an arch. 
t>. Shipbuilding. (See quot.) 
c 1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 151 To Spring, is to quicken 
or raise the sheer. 

V. + 24 . a. =Leap v. 9. 06 s. 

1385 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. iv. xxxi. 154 
[They] sought the fairest stoned horses to spring their mai es. 
b. To leap over; to cover with a spiing. 

1825 Scott 7'alism. xxvi, He that would climb so lofty a 
tree, Or spring such a gulf as divides her fiom thee. 1854 
Orr's Circ. Set., Org. Nat. \. 96 The grasshoppers.. being 
capable, with ease, of springing some hundred times their 
own length. 1907 J. H. Patterson Man-Eaters of Tsavo 
viii. 89 If the lion could spring the twelve feet which 
separated me from the ground. 

Spring, ».* [f. Spring sb?, in various senses.] 
+ 1. trans. To allow (timber or ground) to send 
np shoots from the stools of felled trees. 06 s. 

1890 Let. in Hunter MSS. VII. No. 200, I have ordered 
the workmen to hedg in two Acres of Ground allready 
sprung 2 yards high... I shall spring moie if you lequire it. 

2 . intr. To pass or spend the season of spring 
at a place, rare "- 1 . 

1833 Fraser's Mag. XI. 507 Every third man has wintered 
at Naples, springed at Vienna. 

8 . trans. To give spring or elasticity to. 

1843 E. Jones Poems, Sens. <$• Event 115 To measureless 
action spring’d by her in a moment. 187s F. J. Bird Dyer's 
Hand-bk. 5+ The wool will come out of this bath rather 
dirty and grey-looking. In order to spring it [etc.]. 

4 . To provide or fit with a spring or springs. 

*884 F. J. Britten Watch $ Clockm. 246 Sprung above 
[or] Sprung over [is] a watch in which the balance spring is 
attached to the staff above the balance. 1905 Automobile 
Topics 27 May 491 (Cent. Suppl.), Having learned to properly 
spring horse-drawn and railway carriages. 

Spring-, the verbal stem used in a few specific 
names, as spring-beetle (see quot.); spring- 
bare, the jumping hare of South Africa ; spring- 
jaok, -lobster (see quots.). 

*833 J. Duncan Beetles (Nat. Lib.) 159 This operation is 
attended with a sharp snapping noise, which has caused 
these insects to be termed click-beetles, in addition to the 
names of skipjacks and “spring-beetles, by which they are 
likewise known in England. 1900 Daily Express 27 June 
7/1 We could hear them probing a suspicious-looking “spring 
hare’s burrow. 1848 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. 327 A 
mechanism. . which . . causes them to rise with a jerk, accom. 
panted with a snapping noise, whence they have been named 
* clicks ’ or ‘ “spring-jacks *. 1879 E. P. Wright A aim. Life 
S33 Here are to be placed the “Spring Lobsters (Palinuridte), 
the Cray-fish (Astacidm). 

Springal : see Springle sb?- and sb. 2 
Spri'ngal/d 1 , 06 s. exc. Hist. Forms : a. 4, 
6 spryngalle (5 -al), 4 spryngelle, -ele, 5 -ell ; 
4 springal (-ol), 4, 6 -all. P. 4-5 spryngald(e 
(5 -olde), 4-6 (9) springald (5 -alt, -olt). [ad. 
OF. espringale, - alle (cf. Espringal), or a. AF. 
springalde (Anglo- Lat. springaldum ), app. f. OF. 
espringittr . Spring v? Hence also MDu. and 
MHG. springale, MLG. springal .] An engine of 
the nature of a bow or catapult, used in. mediaeval 
warfare for throwing heavy missiles ; also, a mis- 
sile thrown by an engine of this kind. 

a. 13.. Coer de L, 4346 The Sarezynes..schotte with 
arweblaste and spryngalles. c 1380 Sir F crumb. 3310 
Summe springols stipe bente, & schute gleyues schetpe. 
C1410 Master of Game iMS. Digby 182) it, He smyteth as 
a stroke of a spryngell, for he hath giet strength ip he lied 
and m the Body. *323 Ld. Berners Froissart L cxliv. 172 
'I his castell . . was well fortyfied with springalles, bombardes, 
bowes, and other artillary. 

p. 1305-6 in Cat. Doc. rel. Scotl. (1888) 392 Unum spring- 
aid cum bahstis et quarellis. 1373 Barbour Bruce xvii. 
247 Spryngaldis and schotis . . That till defend castell afferis, 
He purvait. c 1400 Rom. Rose 4191 And. eke withynne the 
castelle were Spryngoldes, gunnes, bows, atchers. 1422 in 
Ellis Orig Lett. Ser. n. I. 93 Being at the Siege of Har- 
flewe, there smyten with a Springolt through thehede. 1568 
Grafton Chron. II. 281 This Castell.. was well fortened 
with Springaldes, Bombardes, Bowes, and other Artillery. 


Spri‘Hgfal(d 2 . Now arch. Forms : a. 5 spryn- 
hold, 6 spryugoldo, 6-7 springold(e, 0 -bold, 
-olte, -ol (springebole). / 3 . 6 spryng-, spring- 
aide, -bald, 6-7, 9 springald (9 -alt). 7. 6 
spryngall, 6-9 springal, -all ; 8 springle. [Of 
doubtful origin ; perh. a formation from Spring 
v? suggested by piec. In very common use from 
c 1500 to 1650 ; in 19th cent, revived by Scott.] 

1 . A young man, a youth, a stripling. 

a. c 1440 Alph. Tales 221 When he was n grete yong 
sprynhold, sho wold leys liyin & hnlsse liyni. 1318 Wiiitin- 
ton De Hetei oditis Nam. Aiv, Pubes, spiyngolde. 1334 
— TuUyes Offices r. (1540) 48 Mai cus Di usus, a yong spring- 
olte of synguler grauyte. 1333 Goodly Prime } , Passion nr, 
A certain young springhold that followed Christ, a 1573 tr. 
Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden No, 36) 186 He banished thL 
springehole as relagate in Fraunce. 1664 CorroN Scar ran. 
1. Wks. (1723)46 Queen Dido ravish’d to behold The Carriage 
sweet of this Sprmgold. 

fl. 130* Douglas Pal. Hon. 1. xlv, Lustie Springaldis 
and monygudlie loid. 1335 Coverdai.e Dan. i. 17 Goa gone 
now these foure spryngaldes connynge and leinynge. 1611 
Beaum. & Fl. /Cut. Burning Pestle n. li, Sure the Devil, 
God bless us, is in this Springald. *8x6 Scott Old Mart. 
xiii, ‘ A pretty springald this, upon my honour ! ’ said Ctavei. 
house. 1824 Byron yuan xv. lxx, Also the younger men 
too : for a springald Can’t, like ripe age, in gourmandise 
excel. 189a Gunter Miss Dividends (1893) 197 This will 
bring your young springald down here very suddenly, I 
imagine. 

y. 1342 Udall Erastn. Apoph. 123 Beholdyng a certain 
young spiyngall. 1389 [? Lyly] Pap/e tv. Hatchet D iij b, 
opringalls and vnripened youthes, whose wiseclomes are yet 
in the blade, _ 1613 Lurch as Pilgrimage (1614) 374 This was 
their education ttll 17. yeares of age s at which time they 
were of the second ranke of Springals and youths. _ 1693 
Dryden, etc. Juvenal (1607) 269 Go, boast your Springal, 
by his Beauty curst To Ills. 1720 Mrs. Manley Power of 
Love (1741) 242 The young Springle. .promised her all she 
could ask. 1748-58 Mendez Sijr. Dames 1. xv. in Dodsley 
Coll. Poems (1733) IV. 130 The springal was in wholesom 
lustihed. 1819 Scott Ivanhoe xii, This same springal, who 
conceals his name, ..hath already gained one prize. 1890 
F. W. Robinson Strange Family 68, I loved this.. warm- 
hearted, hot-headed sprmgall. 

2 . attrib. as adj. Youthful, adolescent. 

Cf. Cheshire dial, springom, nimble, active. 

a 16x4 J, Melviil Dia>y (Wodrow Soc.) 1x9 To he sa miser, 
ablie corrupted in the enuess of his spi ingall age. 1633 
Ford Broken Heart in. ii, Your fiery metal, or your springal 
blaze Of huge renown. 

+ Spri/ngant, a. Her. Obs.~° (See quot.) 

1731 Bailey (ed. 2), Springant, . .a term apply’d to any 
beast in a posture ready to give a spring or leap. 

Spring-beam. [f. Spring sb? or &. 1 ] The 
distinctive name of certain strong timbers forming 
part of the fittings of an engine or paddle-box. 
Other senses are recorded by Knight Diet. Mech. 

a. 1797 J. Curr Coal Viewer 6x Allow proper height for 
the inside spring beams . . ancLabout 6 inches for the springs. 
1823 J. Nicholson Opernt.Mech. 180 In engines used for this 
puipose there are two pieces of wood, called spring-beams, 
placed across each end of the beam. 1883 Gresley Gloss. 
Coal-m. 232 Spring beams, two stout parallel timber beams 
built into a Cornish pumping-engine-house, nearly on a 
level with the engine beam. 

b. 1843 Civil Eng. <5- Arch, frill. VI, 70/1 They have no 
connexion with the spring-beam or frame of the_ paddle- 
boxes. 1846 A. Young Naut. Diet. 310 The projecting ends 
of the paddle-beams with a fore and aft beam of wood fitted 
between them, called a spring beam. 

Spring-board, [f. Spring sb? or z>.i] 

1 . A projecting board or plank, from, the end of 
which a person jumps or dives. Also fig. 

1866 Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 659 A long swimming 
bath.. with spring board to jump off. 1883 Mrs. Lynn 
Linton Chr. Kirkland III. 223 The spring-board whence 
she took her next leap into the arena of insolence. 1887 
Contemp, Rev. May 717 He uses truth simply as a spring- 
board whence to jump into a region created by his own fancy. 

attrib. 1898 Daily News 31 Mar. 8/6 The display con- 
eluded with an exhibition of springboard diving. 

2 . An elastic board used to assist in vaulting. 

1875 in Knight Diet. Mech. 1900 Daily News 24 Sept. 

6/3 With the aid of a spring-board he vaults with ease over 
nine men placed in a row. 

3 . (f.S. A board on which a wood-feller stands 
when working at some height from the ground. 

1883 E. Ingersoll in Harper's Mag. Jan. 200/2 These 
[holes] were intended for the insertion of their iron-shod 
‘spring-boards’— pieces of flexible planking.. upon which 
they were to stand while chopping at a height too great to 
reach from the ground. 

4 . U.S. A light kind of vehicle. 

1883 Stevenson Silverado Sq. 174 A couple in a waggon, 
or a dusty farmer on a spring-board toiling over the ‘grade ’ 
to. . Calis toga. 

II Springbok. Also 8-9 -bock, 9 -boc. [Cape 
Du., f. sprmgen to spring + bok goat, antelope.] A 
species of antelope, Antilope euchore, abounding 
in South Africa, characterized by a habit of spring- 
ing almost directly upwards when excited or dis- 
turbed. Cf. Springer 1 3 b. 

a. 1773 Phil. Trans. LXVI. 283 We saw some herds of 
the spring-bocks, a species of antelope. _ *777 Forster Voy. 
round World I. 84 The spring-bock.. Jive in vast herds in 
the interior part of Africa. 1827 Griffith tr. Cuvier IV. 17 
The Springbock, or Pouched Gazelle. *871 Darwin Desc. 
Man 11. xvii. (1890) 509 The spring-boc. .has rather short 
upright horns. 

fl. 1783 G. Forster tr. Sparrman's Voy. Cape G. Hope 
(1786) II. 83 This animal, which is called by tne colonists 
Spring-bok, 1834 Pringle Afr, SA. x A tame springbok 


followed him. 1830 R. G. Cumming Hunter's Life S. Afr. 
(1902) 18/1 The extiaordinaiy manner in which springboks 
are capable of springing is best seen when they are chased 
by a dog. 1880 Silver e, Co.'s S. Africa (ed. 3) 171 Immense 
migratory tioops of the graceful spring-bok also covei these 
plains 

atii ib. 1884 Pall Mall G. 8 Aug. 3/2 A most successful 
attempt to bring springbok venison fresh to England. 
Springbuck. Anglicized form of prec. 

1775 Phil. Trans. LXVI. 31 1 They informed us, they 
had. seen great flocks of the spring. bucks. 1824 Burcheli. 
Trav. I. ago Numbers of that beautiful antelope, the Spring- 
buck, . .were seen. *837 Livingstone Missionary Trav. S. 
Africa v. 103 We saw the last poition of a migration of 
springbucks. 1887 R. Haggard Jess x, A couple of dozen 
01 so of graceful yellow springbuck. 

attrib. and Comb. 1895 J. G. Millais Breathfr. Veldt 23 
The most., successful springbuck shooter of Beaufort West. 
Ibid. 24 A springbuck hunt. 

Spring-cleaning, [f. Spring sb?- 6 b.] The 
general cleaning of a house, etc., usually per- 
formed in the spring. Also attrib. 

*88j J. Ashby Sterry Lazy Minstrel (1892) 153 Spring 
Cleaning's a terrible bore 1 1897 Mary Kingsley IV. Africa 
79 Things were in a spring, cleaning confusion. 

Hence Spring-clean v. ; Spring-cleaner. 

1889 Pall Mall G. 15 July 3/r There are few points of 
mutual sympathy between tne poet and the spring cleaner. 
1894 Daily News ex Apr. 6/6 Houseboat-owners are at 
pi esent busily engaged in painting and spring cleaning then 
craft. 

Springe (sprindg), sb. Also 3, 6 sprenge, 5 
spfynge, 7-8 sprindge. [app. repr. OE. *sprpicg, 
related to Sprenge v. and Spring v? Cf. the 
later Spring * 5.3] 

1 . A snare for catching small game, esp. birds. 

a. c 1230 Owl g Night. 1066 pi song mai beo so iongc 
genge, pat Jju schalt hwippen on a spienge. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xiv. xliii, perebep manye foulers pat leggep 
and settep nettes, springes and gienes. 1594 Barn field 
Aff. Shepherd 11, ix. (Arb.) 13 Wilt thou set springes in a 
frostie Night To catch the long-billd Woodcocke and the 
Snype ? 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. ii. 11. Babylon 93 
He in former quests did use Cals, pit.fals, toyls, sprenges, 
and baits and glews. 1633 W. Ramesey Astral. Restored 
187 It addeth vigour to the Springes, Nets, Dogs, &c. *727 
Swirr Gulliver iv. Ii, I sometimes made a shift to catch 
a rabbit, or bird, by springes made of Yahoos’ hair. 1780 
W. Coxe Russ. Disc. 77 The skins of guillinot [sic] and 
puffin, which they catch with springes. 18x3 Sporting Mag. 
XLV. 189 Springes are, I believe, always set in standing 
wood. 1841 Marry at Poacher ii, Joey could set a springe. 
1908 Sir H. Johnston Grenfell $ the Congo 11. xxvii. 762 
They also make use of springes of raphia rind. 

fl. 1615 Chapman Odyss. xxn. 570 A Mauis, or aPygeon,.. 
caught with a Sprindge, or Net. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. 
v. 94 Nor Birds the Sprindges fear, nor Stags the Toils. 
1712-4 Pope Rape Lock II. 23 With hairy Sprindges we the 
Birds betray. 

2 . fig. a. In allusions to the catching of wood- 
cocks. 

a. 160a Shaks. Ham. 1. in. 115, 1, Springes to catch Wood- 
cocks. 16x3 H. Parrot (riVA).Laquei Ridiculosi, or Springes 
for Woodcocks. 1668 Dkyden Even, Love n. 1, So, there’s 
one woodcock more in the springe. 1822 Siielley Chas. f, 
11. 39 An idiot in lawn sleeves and a rochet setting springes 
to catch woodcocks. 1877 Tennyson Harold n. ii, We hold 
our Saxon woodcock in the springe. But he begins to flutter. 

fl. x6xx Middleton & Dekker Roaring Girl D.’s Wks. 
1873 III. x88 Heere’s the sprindge I ha set to catch this 
woodcocke in. 1663 Dryden Wild Gallant m, /sa. Alas, 
poor Woodcock, dost thou go a Birding l Thou hast e’en 
set a Sprindge to catch thy own Neck. 

Tt>. In other contexts. 

6x2 Webster White Devil v, vi. 132 0 I am caught with 
a springe. 1698 Farquhar Love g a Bottle 1, And have 
your ladies no springes to catch ’em in ? *748 Richardson 
Clarissa (1811) III. lvi. 309, 1 had not drawn my sprindges 
close about her. a X797 H. Walpole Mem. Reign Geo. Ill 
(184^) I. xix. 276 The lawyers on either side were employed 
in discovering springes or loop-holes. 1856 Mrs. Browning 
Aur. Leigh n. 1096 Shall I pardon you If thus you have 
caught me with a cruel springe? 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
I. 223 He wanted to catch me in his springes of words. 

Springe (sprind3), a. ? dial. Active, agile. 

App. not recorded in actual dialect use. 

1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede xxv, The lissom’st springest 
Fellow i’ the country. x86x — Silas Mamerxi, The Squire’s 
pretty springe, considering his weight. 

Springe (sprindg), v? [f. Springe sb.] 

1 . trans. To catch, in a springe or snare. Also 
refl. Yctt\.fig. 

la 1616 Beaum. & Fl. Q. of Corinth iv. iii,We springe our 
selves, we sink in our own bogs. *812 Combe Syntax, 
Picturesque xv, And what's still worse, he’ll springe a hare. 
1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh vui. 928 An active poacher 
. . tired of springeing game so long upon my acres. 189* 
Blackw. Mag. CL. 243/1 Vast quantities of snipe . . are 
netted or sprmged. 

2 . intr. To set snares. 

1895 Owen & Boulger The Country Feb, 54 The poor 
people springe for him [the snipe] in the moister ports. 

Springe, z*. 2 Now dial. [var. of Sprenge v.] 
intr. To sprinkle water. 

*599 Nashe Lenten Stuff Wks. (Grosart) V. 286 Our 
Norwich.. was a poore fisher towne, and the sea spawled 
and springed vp to her common stayres. [Cf. Forby Voc. 
E, Anglia (<11825) 321 Springe, to spread lightly; to 
sprinkle.] 

Springed (spriqd ),ppl. a. [f. Spring sb? or 
0.2J Provided with a spring or springs. 

189a E. Reeves Homeward Bound 44 First and second 
carriages,.. both being swung on wheels at each end, and 
well cushioned and springed. 
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+ Spriugel. Obi. Also 5 springill, spryn- 
gil^l. [app. f. Spring v. 1 The suffix may be 
after xned.L. aspergilhtml\ A sprinkler for holy 
water. Also Comb, in springel-stick . 

13 . Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. x.wvii. 730 SiJjen he 
wole \vi|> spvingel-stikke ^?iuen holy water auouteu (jjkke. 
1 1400 Betyn 138 A monk, J> at toke [> e spijngill with a 
manly cheie. Ibid. 142 The Fieie feynyd fetously the 
spryngil for to hold To spryng oppon the lemnaunt. 1494 
Will of Cumbe (Somerset Ho,), My grete holy water stop 
& the springill therto. 

Springer 1 (sprrqai). [f. Spring v. 1 So MDu. 
(and Bu.), MLG., MHG. (and G.), La. springer, 
MSw. (and Sw.) spriuga> e.] 

I. + 1 . A source or origin. Obs.— 1 

£1386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 387 Now hen thay cleped 
chiv-eteyns, for als moche as thay ben chief and spiingeis of 
all othere synnes. 

2. a. A growing tree or plant, rare _1 . 

1706 Evelyn Sylvct (ed. 4) iv. §4 The young men and 
maidens, .go out into the woods and copp’ces, cut down and 
spoil young springers to dress up their May-booth, 
b. A variety of mushroom. 

1866 Treats. Bot. 1088 Springers, a local name applied to 
the variety of Agari cits arvensis figured by Bulliaid,and dis- 
tinguished by its elongated pileus, tall stem, and thinner ring. 

3. a. A fish which springs or leaps ; now spec. 
a newly-run salmon. 

1753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl , Springer, in ichthyology 
a name given by authors to the grampus, or area, 1853 
Pappe Edible Fishes C. Goad Hope 27 Mngil Multiline- 
al/is.. .Springer ; Leaping Mullet. 1886 Field 33 Jan. 106/2 
Only one succeeded in landing a fish, viz., Tom Murphy, 
who got a nice springer [rc. salmon], weighing n£ lb. 1893 
Daily News 23 Feb. 6/4 The newly 1 un fish which the Irish 
fisherman calls a ‘ springer 

b. Zool. The springbok. Also springer antelope. 
1781 Pennant Quad. 1 . 82 The Springer Antelope, .weighs 
about fifty pounds, and is lather lesser than a_ roebuck. 
1785 G. Forster tr. Sparrman's Voy. II. 139 This tract of 
country.. harboured a consideiable number of springers, 
quaggaSj and hartbeests. 18*7 Griffith tr. Cuvier IV. 208 
The Springer Antelope . . is the laigest of a small subordinate 
group. Ibid., The Springer resembles the Dorcas of nomen- 
clators, but is nearly a third larger in size. 

4. One who springs or leaps. Also with advs. 

1775 Ash, Springer,, one that leaps. 1796 Morse Amer. 

Geog. II. 254 Theyaiealso called springers, or leapers, from 
the agility with which they leap, rather than walk. 1828 
Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 89 Which is being iutei preted, the 
Leajjer, or the Spiingei. *836 N. $ Q. Ser. 11. II. 36/1 
1 Springers ’ is the name given to the 62nd legiment. 
fig. 1894 Drummond Ascent of Man vii. 34s They were 
only offspring, springers off. 
b. dial. A youth. 
a 1823 in Forby Voc. E. Anglia. 

5. Arch. The support from which an arch 
springs j the impost at each end of an arch. 

x6ix Cotgr., Imposte , . . the springer of an arched gate, 
the moulding that bears th' arch. 1731 Labelye Westm. 
Bridge 73 The N.W. Springeis of the middle Arch. 1772 
C. Hutton Bridges 60 The heightof the pier to the springer 
18 feet. 1838 Civil Eng. fy Arch. grid. 1 . 127/2 A slring- 
couise or springer of stone for the abutments of cast-iion 
ribs which are to carry the crown of the arch, a 1878 Sir G. 
Scott Led. Archit. (1879) I. 60 The ribs, all meeting in 
a solid springer at the foot, brought down thepressure, and 
deposited it firmly upon the points of support. 

0. a. A spring-hook. 
x688 [see spring-hook s.v. Spring si . 1 23 a], 
b. A springe. 

1813 Montagu Suppl Ornilh.Did.s.v, Woodcock, Springes 
or springers are usually set in moist places on the verge of 
woods. 

7. A cow or heifer near to calving. 

1844 [see Springing vbl.sbP 8]. 1891 Australasian 15 
Aug. 3*0/4 A full number of cattle yarded for the week's 
supply, comprising milkers, springers, and dry cows. 

II. 8 . a. * One who rouses game 1 (J.). 
b. A small variety of spaniel. 

1808 Sporting Mag, XXX. 41 A beautiful old English 
Springer. x8ap Glover Hist. Derby 1 . 136 The Springer is 
a lively animal, and very expert in raising woodcocks and 
snipes from their haunts. 1843 Youatt Dog iii. 45 The 
largest and best breed of springers is said to be in Sussex. 
ci88o Cassell’s Nat. Hist. II. 132 The Springer is used for 
the same purpose as the Cocker, but is a larger, stronger, 
and steadier Dog. 

attrib. x886 York Herald. 6 July 3/6 A springer puppy., 
was playing near the house. 

9. Springer-up (see quot. 1859 ). s ^ an S- 

1831 Mayhew Bond. Lab. I. 31/2 One of these [tailors] is 
considered somewhat ‘slop*, or as a coster called him, a 
‘springer-up’. 1830 Slang Did. 99 Springer. up, a tailor 
who sells low priced ready made clothing. . .The clothes are 
said to be ‘ sprang up or ' blown together 

10. One who fires or sets off a mine. 

x86x Meredith Evan Harrington xxxi, The springers of 
the mine about to explode. 

Sprrnger 2 . [f. Spring sb . 1 or vf\ (See quot.) 
1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade , Springer and Liner , a work- 
man who puts in watch springs. 

t Springer 3 . Ohs.— 1 [f. Speing v. 1 13 or 
Speinge v.*] An instrument for sprinkling water. 
x6ox W. Parry Trtev. Sir A. Shirley 23 They have a 
spowte or springer to spirt some part of their water uppon 
their privy partes. 

+ Spri-uget. Obs .- 1 £f. Speing sb . 1 9 + -et.] 
A small or young shoot. 

1639 Gelt, Amendm. Eng. Tr. Bible 236 In that springet, 
that sprout of righteousness, by whom, .he saveth us. 


Spring-flood, [f. Spring sb. 1 + Flood sb. 
' So Du. springvloed, WFris. -jloed , G. -flut, Da. 
and Sw. -Jlodl\ 

+ 1. = Spring-tide 2 . Also in fig. context. Obs. 
£1388 Chaucer Frankl. T. 342 Thanne shal she been 
euene atte fulle alway And spryng Hood laste bothe nyght 
and day. £1440 Jacob's Well 193 pat se mowe flowe in 
sprynge-flood of vei tuys, hye vp to j>e hyll of heuen. 1648 
Hexham 11, J Sen Sfringh , ofte Springh-vloedt, a Spring- 
floud, or a Spring-tide. 

2. A river-flood occurring in spring-time. 

1823 Joanna Baillie Poems 30 Then streams, like a spring- 
flood, her wealth without measm e. 1833 Moodie Life in 
Clearings 29 The _ spring. floods bring with theni a great 
quantity of waste timber and fallen trees fiom the inteiioi. 

Sprvngfal, a. * are -1 . [f. Speing sb. 1 2 .] 
Abounding in, full of, springs. 

x6x* Drayton Poly.olb xiv. 30(1 That most spring-full 
place Where out of filoclceley’s bankes so many Fountaines 
flowe. 

f Spring garden. Obs. [f. Speing sb. 1 2 
and 9 .] a. A nursery for young plants. In quot. 
fig. b. A garden having concealed jets of water 
liable to be set in action by persons treading on 
the mechanism. 0 . A pleasure-garden frequented 
by the public. 

In later use chiefly as the special name of popular resoits 
in Hyde Paris and at Vauxhall. 

1603 Florio Montaigne n. xxxvi. 431 AlL.haue made 
vse of. .his Boolces, as of a Seminarie, a Spring-garden or 
Store-house of all kinds of sufficiency and learning. x6xx 
Beaum. & Fl. Four Plays r, Sophocles would . . Like aspring 
garden shoot his scomfull blood Into their eyes, dui st come 
to tread on him. a 1664 Kath. Philips Country Life 
Poems (1667) 90 To Hide-parke let them go, And hasting 
thence be full of fears, To lose Spring-Garden shew. 1683 
{title), The Mysteries of Love and Eloquence,.. as they aie 
managed in the Spring Garden, Hyde Park, c 1700. Celia 
Fiennes Diary (1888) 181 Its a place that is used like our 
Spring Gardens, for the Company of the Town to walk in the 
Evening. 1731 {title), A Sketch of the Spring-Gardens, 
Vaux-hall. 1732 {title), The Spring-Garden Journal. 
Spring-gun. Also spring gun. [Speing r<5.i] 

1. A gun capable of being discharged by one 
coming in contact with it, or with a wire or the 
like attached to the trigger; formerly used as a 
guard against trespassers or poachers, and placed 
in concealment for this purpose. 

1773 Sheridan Duenna 1. iii, Steel traps and spring guns 
seemed writ in every wrinkle. 1776 Boswell Life Johnson 
(Oxf. ed.) L6sg lie should have warned us of our danger. . 
by advet tising, ‘ Spring-guns and men-tiaps set here x8x6 
Sporting Mag. XLVI 1 1 . 29 Till had been killed by a spring- 

5 un on Lord Ducie's liberty. 1823 Gentl. Mag. XCV. 1. 262 
.ord SufEeld moved the first reading of the Bill for pro- 
hibiting the use of Spring Guns as a means of protection for 
game. x86s Baring-Gould Were-wolves xv. 259 It was on 
the night of the 15th Match that the spring-gun shot him. 

2. A toy gun in which the missile is discharged 
by the release of a spring. 

*837 W. B. Adams Carriages 127 The child ’sspiral spring- 
gun ts a familiar illustration of the mode in which this spring 
can best act. *003 A. R. Wallace My Lift I. 66 Among 
our favourite playthings were pop-guns and miniature 
spring-guns and pistols. 

Springhalt. Also 7 spring-bait, 8 -hault. 
[app. an alteration of Stbinghalt, through asso- 
ciation with Seeing v 1 Cf. WFlem. springhieldt 
spavined.] = Stbinghalt. + Also as ad/., affected 
with stringhalt. 

1613 Shaics. Hen. VIII, 1. iii. 13 They haue all new legs, 
And lame ones ; one would take it . . the Spauen A[nd] 
Spring-halt rain’d among 'em. 1639 Crabtree Led. 67 Thou 
[a farrier] art troubled . .with . . the Spring-halt in thy hippes, 

. .the Scratches in thy heels. 1718 Hutchinson Witchcraft 
ix. xe8 Dost thou not . . twitch up thy Houghs just like a 
Springhault Tit ? * 1843 Southey. Comnt.pl. Bk. Ser. n. 
(1849} 333 Curious Cure for the Springhalt. 

attrib. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 871 Sudden flexion 
of the leg or thigh . . has been spoken of as ‘ Springhalt tic ’. 
Ibid. 876 Sudden flexion of the leg or thigh may result in a 
spring-halt movement. 

Spring-head. Also springhead, [f. Speing 
sbX 2 ana 22 . Cf. the earlier Headspbing.] 

I. The source or fountain of a stream or river; a 
well-head; = Spring sb. 1 2 . 

1361 Daus tr. Bullinger an Apoc. (1573) 303 b. Finally he 
sheweth also the oiiginall or springe head of this riuer. 
1370 T. Norton Nowell's Catech. (1853) 181 Though duti- 
ful works of godliness be derived from tne Spirit of God, as 
little streams from the spring-head. 1603 Bacon Adv. 
Learn. 1. iv. § 12 Water will not ascend higher than the 
levell of the first springhead from whence it descendeth. 
a. 1691 Boyle Hist. Air{ 1692] 140 The place where it works 
most, is about 40 or 30 yards from the spring-head. 1748 
Anson's Voy. il xii. 202 We found the water alittle brackish, 
but.. the nearer we advanced towards the spring-head the 
softer and fresher it proved. 1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 127 
He may with delight observe the spring head., and con- 
fluxes of each particular river. 1823 Beverley Lighting Act 
ii. 11 Aqueduct, feeder, pond or spring-head. x868 Rep. 
U.S. Commissioner Agric. (i860) 328 Close below a spring- 
head dig; a trench,.. so that the whole water shall pass 
through it gently. 

b. jig. and in fig. context. 

16x0 J. Healey St. A ug. Citie afGod (1620) <49 We should 
go to drinke at truths spring-head. 1647 Cowley Mis- 
tress, The Wish iii, Here's the Spring-head of Pleasures 
flood, Where all the Riches lie. 17x8 Blackmore Alfred 
(1723) 11. 38 At the. Spring-Head to drink the purest 
Streams.. Of Truth Divine, I all my Hours apply'd. x8x6 


Coleridge Lay Serin. (Bohn) 377 Out of which . . all our 
other opinions flow, as from their spring-head and pei- 
petual feeder. 1837 Whewlll Hist. Induit, Sci. (1857) 
1 . 14 When our speculations aie duly fed. fiotn the spring- 
heads of Observation, .. we may have a living sti earn of.. 
Knowledge, 

0. The source or fountain of some quality, the 
origin or cause of some action, etc. 

1333 Harpsteld in Bonner Hone. 9* He wayeth ryghtlye 
hys synnes, from the oiiginall roote and sprynge heade. 1506 
G. Babington Profit. Exp. 150 God is the author and vene 
spring head of ali good. 1642 A nsw. ‘ Plain English ’ 5, I 
can lead them backward to the spring-head of their calamity. 
1669 Gale Ct. Gentiles i. Intiod. 4 Touching the spring- 
head and Derivations of human Arts and Sciences. 1694 
Aiterbury Serin. (1726) I. ii. 63 Love (the Spring- Head, of 
Charity) as it is the sweetest of Ail Passions, so it is one of 
the strongest too. x868 Stanley Mem. Westm. Abbey 140 
Those famous ‘seven sons' [of Edward III], the spring- 
heads of all the troubles of the next hundred yeais. 1896 
Sunday Mag. Nov. 724WhomadeLondon..thespringhead 
of the world's philanthropies? 

2. techn. (See quot.) 

1873 Knight Diet. Mech. 2290/2 Spring-head, a box, clutch, 
01 connection at the point of contact of the outer ends of an 
elliptic spring. 

Spring-beaded, a. [f. Seeing z».i] Having 
heads which spring afiesh. 

1390 Spenser V. Q. 11. xii. 23 Spring-headed Hydraes, and 
sea-shouldring Whales. 

Spri’ngily, adv. [f. Spetngy a. + -ly -.] 

1. With an elasLic or springy step. 

i88x Mrs. C. Praed Policy P. III. 44 She stepped 
springily on to the verandah. 1884 W. D. Howells Silas 
Lapham (1891) I. 60 The mare was springily jolting over 
the snow. 

2. After the manner of a spring. 

1884 Laihrop True fy other Stories II. 229 Were you to 
place your hand on her shoulder, she would resist springily. 
1887 D. C. Murray & Herman Traveller Returns ii. 24 
The mere ring of hair which fringed his head was grizzled, 
but it curled springily still like wire. 

Springiness (spri-qines). Also 7-8 springy-, 

[f. Speingy a. + -NESS.] 

1. The quality of being springy or elastic. 

1663 Phil. Trans, I. 29 Here are found inquiries concern, 
ing . . Springiness and Tenacity. 169a Bentley Boyle Led. 
vim 283 The Air is a thin fluid Body, endued with Elasticity 
or Springiness. 1751 Phil. Trans. XLVI I. 300 Their 
springiness makes them separate when the intioductor is 
mounted on the canula. 1841 B. Hall Patchwork I. vi. 86 
We passed , -along the turf, the springiness of which proved 
a vast relief. 1862 Smiles Engineers III. 229 There was, 
and still is, a sort of springiness in the road over the Moss. 

transf. 1826 Disraeli V. Grey v. vi, The springiness of 
my mind has gone. 

b. Elasticity of movement in persons or animals. 

x8xa Tennant AnsterFair iv. iii, Th’ audacious men of 
boasted springiness. 1847 L. Hunt Men, Women, <$■ B. I. 
iii. 43 With what a.. massy springiness they brush by you. 
1869 Daily News 6 Nov., There was a cheeriness.. and a 
springiness in their movements that betokened first-rate 
condition. x886 Miss Braddon One Thing Needful v, 
The bays went with a certain springiness, which told 
Lashmar that they were very fresh. 

2. a. Capacity for sprouting or growing, b. The 
characteristic features of spring-time. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <5- Selv. 129 The seeds of most or all 
growths, kept beyond their full time, ..loose their springi- 
nesses. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. (1863) 66 Even 
the early elder shoots, which do make an approach to 
spiinginess, look brown. 

3. Wet, moist, or spongy condition in land. 

1828-32 in Webster. 

Springing (spring), vbl. sb . i [f. Speing vfi] 

1. 1. The action, on the part of seeds, plants, 
etc., of sprouting or growing. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9927 It castes lem oueralsa bright . . Alsros 

t at es als in springing. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 11. i. (Skeat) 
89 The seed of suene springinge in al places.. shulde ben 
sowe. 1422 tr, Secreia Secret., Priv.Prh. 142 The wyntyr 
helpyth to the Spryngynge and the bourgynge of naturall 
thyngis. 1368 Withals Did. a/t The spryngynge of the 
leafe, germinatio. 1397 Gerarde Heibal 1. iii, 3 Their 
time of springing, flowxing and fading. x6xx Bible Ps. lxv. 
10 Thou makest it soft with showres, thou blessest the 
springing thereof. 1633 Fletcher Purple Isl. xn. xiii, 
Successive storms. .The timely yeare in its first springings 
kill, 1730 Bailey (fob), Germination , a springing, sprout- 
ing, or budding forth. 1889 Ruskin PnetentalW. 41 , 1 
gathered wbat wild flowers were in their first springing. 

transf and fig. 1376 Fleming Panepl. Epist. Aij, To 
nothing is graunted a perpetuall springing. 1633 Binning 
Seme. (1845) 310 How many souls are choked., in the very 
Springing, by the thorns of the Cares of this World, 
b. With up, in fig. use. 

*338 Starkey England 1. i. 15 Excepte ther be joynyd 
some gud prouysyon for theyr spryngyng vp and gud cul- 
ture, tneyschal neuer bryng forth theyr frute. 1387 Golding 
De Momay xxxiii. (1592) 531 Eyther the springing vp of 
Religion is vpon some great Coniunction, . . or els at the 
springing vp therof [etc.]. 1620-51 I. J ones Stone-Heng 
(1725) 11 Upon the first springing up of Christian Religion 
here. _ 1653 H. More Moral Cabbala iv. ii. 29 The sundry 
Germinations and Springings up of the works of Righteous- 
ness in him are a delectable Paradise to him. 

2. + a. The first appearance, the rise or dawn, of 
the day, etc. Obs. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 356a Out ate ?eate bey rydehryjt, In jze 
sprynggyng of j>e day. 1382 Wyclif Job iii. 9 The spring- 
ing otthe risende morwetid. £1400 tr. Secreia Secret ., Gov. 
Lordsh. 66 To knowe )>e sterynge of be firmament and be 
firste risynge or spryngynge of be signes. 149s Ad 11 
Hen. VII, c. 22, That , . every artificer and laborer be at ther 
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werke in the springing of the day. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr, 

I. as The Springing of the Morning. 

to. The beginning, the early pait, of the year, 
etc. ; f the season of spring. 

a 1513 Fabyan Chron. vn. ccxxiii. 348 In the spryngynge 
of somer.., Odo, hyssop of Bayou,.. was delyuered out of 
pryson by William Conquerour. a 1645 Strode Poet. Wks. 
(1907) 123 Moume, mourne, yee lovers : sadly singing Love 
hath his Winter, and no springing. 2889 Baring-Gould & 
Sheppard Songs West 35 (E.D.D.), 'Twas in the springing 
of the year, In eighteen hundred two. 

1 0. The increase or waxing of the moon. Obs. 
c 1440 Policed, on Hush l ai8 In spryngynge of the mone 
[L. crescentt Inna] is best to sowe. Ibid. in. 375 While the 
mone is in spryngyng. 

■ d. With up : (see quot.). 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780), Tote de vent, the rising, 
or springing-up of a breeze. 

+ 3. Origin, source. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Ecclus. xlix, 19 Ouer alle lif in the springyng 
[L. origine ] of Adam, c 1423 tr. Arderne's Trent. Fistula , 
etc. 60 Blodeis nou’sehyng of al membrez,..andal ha]>bi- 
gynnyng or spryngyng of blode. 

4. The action of rising or flowing out of the 
ground. 

CX420 Brut ccxxiv. 292 In wynter here arose suche a 
sprynggynge and wellinge op of wateres and fioodes. c 1440 
Prom/. Part). 471/ 1 Spryngynge, of a welle or oJ>er waxynge 
watyr. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 46 There is a fountaine. . 
which, according to the springing and issuing forth out of 
this or that place, signifyeth the change in the price of come. 
1738 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. fed. a) III. 190 This Der- 
went is famous for its spiinging out of those Hills called 
Derwent Fells. 18x7 Shelley Rev. Islam vi. xli, Know- 
ledge, from its secret source enchants Young hearts with 
the fresh music of its springing. 

5. The action of leaping or bounding. 

c 1590 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 199 And after supper they did 
make good sporte With dauncing and springing. x6xx 
Cotgr., Grouillis, . .the springing of a child in the wombe. 
1898 Watts-Dunton Ayhuin xv.i, She recalled . . my spring- 
ing up and running to the mass of dSbris and looking roundit. 
b. Resilient or elastic movement or force. 
x68o Moxon Mech. Exert, x. 187 The springing up of the 
Pole makes an intermission in the runningabout of the work. 
1831 J. Holland Manuf. Metal I. 339 The spiinging of a 
saw is often regarded.. as a certain proof of its quality. 
184X Browning Pi/fia Passes Poems (1905) 181 As 1 walk 
There’s springing and melody and giddiness. 1889 Science- 
Gossip XXV. 271 There being no pressure there is no 
danger of ‘ springing ’ when the clips are removed. 

0. The action of cracking or giving way. 
c 159S [see Spfnding vbl. sb. 4]. 1623 in Foster Eng. Fac- 
tories Ind. (1908) II. 228 Some soddaine leake by the spring- 
ing of a butt head. 2805 Naval Chron. XIII. 344 The 
springing of her mast. 

7 . a. Arch. * Spuing sSX 20. 

1703 [see Skew v? 5]. 1733 J. Price Stone-Br, Thames 7 
Up to the springing of the Arches. 1776 G. Semple Build- 
Beg in Water 16 The middle Arch is 26 Feet high from the 
springing. 1833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. § 1105 Elliptical 
arches to be put across . . , with neat wood impost mouldings 
at the springings. a 1878 Sir G. Scott Led, Archit. (1879) 
1. 34 The first idea for obviating it was to lower the spring, 
ing of the vault. 

to. The point of growth from the trunk. 

1823 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 371 The wood is 
stronger in the middle of the trunk than at the springing of 
the branches. 1843 Holtzafffel Turning 1. 33 Those parts 
of wood described as curls, are the result of the confused 
filling in of the space between the forks, or the springings of 
the branches. 

8 . (See quot.) 

1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm II. 443 About a foitnigbt 
before the time of reckoning, symptoms of calving indicate 
themselves in the cow,. .These symptoms are called spring- 
ing in England, and the heifers which exhibit them are 
springers. 

II. f 9. The action of sprinkling. Obs. 

X388 Wyclif i Pet. i. a Bi obedience, and springyng of the 
blood of Jhesu Ciist. c X400 Treviso's Higden [Rolls) VII. 
App. 522 There came a ^onglinge with a golden chalys ful of 
water, and aqueynt the stronge heete wit springinge of water. 
1°. a. The action of causing a mine to explode. 
1665 Manley Grotius' Low C. Wars 2B7 At the spiinging 
of that Mine, Bodies of Men might have been seen hovering 
piece-meal in the Air. 1709 Lond. Gas. No. 45^4/2 The 
Governor.. is said to have been killed by the springing of 
the great Mine. 1783 Burke Sp. Nabob A rcot's Debts Wks. 

1842 I. 343 The assignees of his debt, who little expected the 
springing of this mine, . . thought it best to take ground on 
the teal state of the transaction. 1848 Dickens Dombey lv, 
The springing of his mine upon himself. 1882 Hamley 
Traseaden Nall II. 166 An important step, .was the spring, 
ingsome heavily charged mines. 

b. The action of causing a rattle to sound. 

1813 Hor. Smith Horace in London 113 What a discord 
of bugles and bells, What whistling, and springing ofrattles l 

1843 Ann. Reg, 78/1 He heard the breaking of glass and the 
spiinging of the policeman's rattle. 

II. The action of causing a bird to rise. 

2722 Addison Sped. No. 108 P4 The springing of a Phea- 
sant. x88.v Cent. Mag. Aug. 492 Often, the best of markers 
will he baffled in finding the birds.. after the springing of 
the covey. 

12. The action of bringing suddenly on one. 
x888 Smalley London Lett. I. 227 The springing of the 
Home Rule Bill on the Liberal party by Mr. Gladstone. 

III. 13. atirib. and Comb. *j*a. Springing-Htne , 
>= Spring-time 1. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 63 J>e gates of Caspij bee> 

. . in springyng tyme faste i-barred for serpentes and addres. 
*398 — Barth. De P. R. xvu. ii. (Bodl. MS.), Treen 
J>at nede}> to he sette bej> moste in springinge tyme., for 
VOL. IX. 


temporat heete and moisture, c 1440 Pallad. on Hush 111. 
374 This eythex craft for spryngyng tyme is born. 1323 Ld. 
Berners Froiss. 1 . xx. 29 Whan the Spryngyng tyme began. 
a 1533 — Gold. Bk. M. Aurel, (1546) B, The fruites in the 
spryngyng tyme haue not the vertue to gyue sustenaunce. 

b. In sense 7 a, as springing course , -high adj., 
-line, plate, -point, stone, wall. 

1776 G. Semple Building in Water 114 The.. Piers., you 
may begin upon the Platform. . . But it would do best to begin 
them on the "springing Course. 2842 Gwilt Archit. Gloss., 
Springing Course, the horizontal course of stones, from 
which an arch springs or rises. 1883 Specif. Alnwick £ 
Cornhill Rlwy. 5 When stone imposts or springing coutsss 
are used, the stones are always to be equal to the full thick- 
ness of the arch. 2776 G. Semple Building in Water 48 
We compleatly finished the North Pier, "springing high. 
187s Knight Diet. Mech., *Springing-hne, . . the line from 
which an arch rises. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Editc. II. asr 
The boundary line or lines of the intrados . . are called spring- 
ing lines of an arch. r8S3 V. Nicholson's Operat. Mechanic 
801 The masonry of the North Abutment is fifteen feet 
thick at the "Springing Plate. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. 

I. 297/2 This may oe said to be the "springing-point of the 
arches. Ibid., The pier, .is surmounted by a cap, or "spring- 
ing stone. 1838 Civil Eng. <S • Arch, prill. I. 151/r The 
thickness of the "springing wftlls is two bricks, the arch one 
and a half brick. 

C. Misc., as springing-board, faculty, power, tool. 
1839 Habits of Gd. Society (new ed.) 82 To whom a mere 
word serves as the "springing-boairi from which to rise to 
new trains of thought. 1698 Petiver in Phil. Trans. XX. 397 
A peculiar species I.. call Snap-Beetles, from their elastick 
or "springing Faculty. 1839 Darwin Voy. Nat. ii. (1879) 31, 
I amused myself one day by observing the "springing powers 
of this insect. 1846 Holtzapffel Turning II. 536 The 
finishing or hanging tools, . . called also "springing tools, 
which are made of various curves and degrees of strength, 
yield to these small accidental motions. 

Spri nging, vbl. sb.% [f. Spring sbX 22 or». 2 ] 

The process of providing with a spring or springs. 

1899 N. <$• Q. 17 June 479/2 A practical work on the spring- 
ing and adjusting of watches. 2906 Westm. Gat. 14 Nov. 
9/2 Additional smoothness in running has been secured by 
certain modifications in the springing. 

Spri nging, ppl. a. [f. Spring vX] 

1. Of plants, etc. : Sprouting, growing. Also in 
fig. context. 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. A, 35 So semly a sede mogt fayly not, 
pat spryngande spycez vp ne sponne. 1313 Douglas ASntid 
xu. Prol. go The spray bysprent with spryngand sproutis 
dispers. 1392 Solivtan # Pers. v. iv, Ah, Perseda, how shall 
I mourne for thee? Faire springing Rose, ill pluckt before 
thy time. 2392 Shaks. Fen. f Ad. 417 If springing things 
he anie iot diminisht, They wither in their prime. 1631 P. 
Fletcher Piscatory Eclog. vn. xix, The stances [change] 
their courses, flowers their springing pride. 1694 Prior 
Hymn to the Sun ii, As His Infant Months bestow Spring- 
ing Wreaths for William's Brow. *707 Curios. Husb. 208 
These springing Leaves require Nourishment. 1743 Francis 
tr. Hor., Odes v. xvi. 62 Nor heats excessive burn the spring- 
ing grain. 1829 Lytton Disowned 17 A glimpse of the 
green sward, and springing flowers, of a small garden. x8ox 
Science-Gossip XX VII. 66 When the air grows soft on the 
springing coin we need no longer sigh over the bidden fate 
of Romulus. 

to. fig. Coming into existence ; beginning to de- 
velop ; rising ; just appearing or commencing. 

2349 Coverdale, etc. Erasvi. Par. x Tint. 5 , 1 persecuted 
the springing glory of the Gospel. 1603 Bacon Adv. Leant. 

II. iii. §2 Prophecies., are not_ fulfilled punctually at once, 
but haue springing and germinant accomplishment. 1639 
S. Du Verger tr. Camus' Admir. Events 92 This little 
child . . had so many springing graces . . that she promised ere 
long to be a Paragon of beauty. 1670 Cotton Es/emon 1. 
1. xa Neither did he ..cultivate his springing fortune with an 
assiduity and diligence unbecoming his Spirit, and Blood. 
2723 Pope Odyss. iv. 796 These rites to piety and grief dis- 
charged, The friendly gods a springing gale enlarged. 1781 
Cowper Ep. Prot. Lady 32 Sudden sorrow nips their spring, 
ing joys. x8ax Shelley Hellas^ 56 Thermopylae and Mara- 
thon Caught. .The springing Fire. 

o.fig. Of youth, or of persons in respect of this. 
2379 Spenser Sheph. Cal, Feb. 52 , 1 scome thy skill, That 
woulaest me, my springing youngth to spil. xsga G. Harvey 
Four Lett. Wks, (Grosart) I. 219, I speake generally to 
euery springing wit. a 1604 Hanmer Chron, Irtl. (2633) 300 
In his springing yeeres hee suckt the sweet milk of good 
learning. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 1. § x Her person 
was young, her yeers florid and springing. 2822 Lamb Elia 
1. Decay Beggars, The Blind Beggar. .seated. .with his 
more fresh ana springing daughter by his side. 

d. Characterized by growth. 

1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett, 208 You may spend 
here with us, one of these warm and Springing Winters, 
laden with Roses. 

2. Rising or flowing out of the ground. Also in 
fig. context. 

c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxvii. ( Machor ) 328 Quhare a fare 
sted was. enhournyt with tieis sere, & spryngand wellis. 
2483 Cath. Angl. 336/2 Spryngynge, scatunens. C2490 R. 
Kemerston in I tin. W. de Worcester (1778) 355 The water 
of Dee begynneth at a springy nge welle in ahille side. 2335 
Coverdale Lev. xiv. 5 He shall take the lyuynge byrae 
with the Ceder wodd, . . and dyppe them in the blouae of the 
slaine byrde vpon the springynge water. _ 1360 Rolland 
Seven Sages 97 Thow springand well of vice. 2633 Swan 
Spec. M. vi. § 2 (2643) 296 The differing qualitie of springing 
waters, 2704TRAPP A bra-Mull 1. i, The springing Foun- 
tains of my Eyes, 1836 Stanley Sinai $ Pal. via. (2838) 
330 Fella, so called by the Macedonian Greeks from the 
springing fountain. 

3. Coming into view; dawning. 

1S90 Spenser F. Q. 11. iff. x And Titan . . Gan cleare the 
deawy ayre with springing light 2648 Cbashaw Poems 
(1904) 144 Taint not the pure streames of the springing 
Day. 2665 Boyle Occas, Refi, iv. ii. (1848) 274 Among all 


Birds.., scarce any give so early and so sweet a welcome 
to the Springing day. 

4. Resilient, elastic. 

1667 Phil. Trans. 11 . 440 A springing wire C. with a 
bendedend F. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Sounding, At a 
little Distance is a piece of Lead or Stone fix'd, by means of 
a springing Wiie. 2743 Francis tr. Hor., Odes v. ii. 35 He 
sets the springing snare, To catch the stranger crane, or 
timorous hare. 1894 J. Burroughs Locusts ,5 WildH, 128 
A luxurious couch of boughs upon springing poles was 
prepared. 

5. That springs, leaps, or bounds. 

C1760 Smollett Ode Leven-Waier 13 The springing 
trout in speckled pride. 1803 Shaw Gen. Zool. IV. 11. 623 
Springing Gurnard, Trigla Evolans. 1836-9 Todd's Cycl. 
Anai. II. 861/2 Elatendse, or springing-beetles, which are 
commonly known in their stale of lame, as the wire^worm. 

6. Of movement, etc. : Characterized by leaping 
or resilience. 


2674 Sir W, Petty (.title), Discourse.. concerning the use 
of duplicate proportion, .with anew hypothesis of springing 
or elastique motions. x8xo Scott Lady of L. in. xiii, With 
short and springing footstep pass The tiembling bog and 
false morass. 2893 Selous Tran). S. E. Africa 439 The bull 
. . went off at once into a springing gallop. 2899 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. MIL 901 A centre concerned with the co-ordina- 
tion of springing movements in the legs. 

7. Of cows or heifers : Near to calving. 

1693 Land. Gas. No. 2898/4 The red was a Springing Cow, 
with a small star in the Forehead. 1836 Morion Cycl. 
Agric. II. 726/1 Springing (Warwicks.), applied to heifeis 
in calf ; beginning to show signs of milk. 

8. Law. «= Contingent a. 9. 

1766 Blackstone Comm. II. 334 Herein these, which are 
called contingent or springing, uses differ fiom an executoiy 
devise. x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 274 A springing or 
shifting use cannot be defeated or destroyed by a fine levied 
of the estate out of which such springing or shifting use is 
to arise. Ibid. VI. 304 If this springing tiust, to arise on 
the contingency of a marriage, was good, why should not 
the springing trust in the present, case ue equally good. 1843 
Williams Real Prop. (2877) 290 Executory interests created 
under theStatute of Uses are called springing or shifting uses. 

9. Rising in, or forming, a curve. 

*799 [A. Young] Agric. Line. 358 The hind quarters so 
corresponding, with a springing lib, as to form an oval. 
2823 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 579 It is required to 
find the curvature of the springing ribs. 2872 Shipley 
Gloss. Eccl. Terms 263 That stone in an arch which is 
equally distant from its springing extremities. 

10. Causing game-birds to rise. 

1842 Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 72 Well-bied and well- 
taught springing spaniels were abundant. 

Hence Sprl-ngingly adv. 

1837 Verlandlr Vestal, etc. 76 The limb steps not so 
spiingingly upon bis native plain. x8gx Meredith One op 
our Conq. I. xiii. 251 The thought was tonic for an instant 
and illuminated him springingly. 

t Spri ngish, a. Obsr x [f. Spring r£.i 2 + 
-IBH.J Of ground : Somewhat wet through springs. 
_ 1663 Gerbier Counsel 5$ Inconveniency of putting Chalk 
in walls of Houses on Spnngish ground. 

Spriugle (sprrqg’l), sb. 1 Also 7 springal. 
[?f. Spring sb.'S\ A springe or snare. Also fig. 

2602 Cahew Cornwall a 4 They [woodcocks] arriue fiist on 
the North coast, where almost euerie hedge serveth for a 
Roade, and euerie plashoote for Springles to take them. 
2634 Vilv ain Theorem. Theol. Supp. 230 Men may catch.. 
Woodcocks in Springals. c 1720 De Foe An Ajpparition 
(1841) 259 In the springle their courtship had laid for me. 
i860 Blackmore Lor no. D.ix, The.. netting of the wood- 
cocks, and the springles to be minded in the garden. 1880 
Carnegie Pract. Trap, vii, The Springe or Springle— Its 
application in a variety of ways. 

attrib. 1873 Blackmore Alice Lorraine I. xviii. 197 The 
rod bowed like a springle-bow. 

Spri'Ugle, ^. 2 £?f. Spring sbJ 9.] A thatch- 
ing rod. 

1829 Loudon Encycl. Plants 793 The plant [hazel] is of 
some value for hoops, ..wattling-fences, and springles to 
fasten down thatch. 2841 Hartshorne Salop. Ant. Gloss., 
Springle , a rod four feet long, generally of hazle or the 
mountain ash, used in thatching. *876- m dial, nse (Here- 
ford, Essex, Shropsh., Herts.). 


Springle (sprrqg’l), vX Now ran or arch. 
[f. Spring vX 13, or var. Sprinkle vX Bespringle 
occurs earlier.] irans. To sprinkle. Also absol. 

1302 Arnolds Chron. (i8ri) 168 Than thou most moyst 
them twyes or thries in the day, not yetingbut dewyng or 
springling. is6r Daus tr. Bullinger on A/oc. (2573) 200 The 
postes or dore cheekes of the Israelites were spnngled with 
the bloud of the lambe, 1648 Hexham ii, Versprengen , to 
Strowe, or to Springle here and there. Ibid., Eat verspreyd- 
inge, . . a Scattering, a Springling, or a Sheading abroad. 
*799 J* Robertson Agric. Perth 172 When the young 
snoots appear, another springling of earth is given from- the 
trenches. *910 G. K. Chesterton Alarms Discursions 
57 Some overflowings from such a_ fountain of information 
may therefore be permitted to springle these pages, 
t Spri'Ugle, »- 2 Obs- 1 la 5 spxynggol-. 
[var. of Sprinkle vX] inlr. To sparkle. 

c 1400 Seven Deadly Sins (MS. Laud 416 fol.3gb), [They] 
sette this wbele vppon her hedei As eny hote yron yt was 

S ^Mngfess e (spri'ijl^s), a. [f. Spring sbX] 

1. Having no motive power, rare ~ l . 

2684 T. Burnet Theory Earth I. si 3 Those were spring, 
less machines, that act only by some external cause, 
to. Of persons : Spiritless ; inert. 

1883 Stevenson Prince Otto 1. i, A springless, putty- 
hearted, cowering coward 2 

2. Deprived of the power of springing. 

1893 Blackw. Mag. XI V. 314 They remind me of a mutch- 

88 
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SPRINGY. 


SPRINGLET. 

kin of wasps in a bottle,, .helpless, hopeless, stingless, wing, 
less, spcingless. 

3. Of vehicles, etc. : Lacking springs; having no 
spring. 

1837 Fraser’s Mag. XV. 639 A long, narrow, and spring, 
less caravan, i860 All Year Round No. 73. 550 The heavy 
vehicle.. which .clatters by, as springless as an artillery 
tumbril. 1880 Jefferies Greene Feme Farm 88 A sudden 
jolt of the springless waggon. 

4. Devoid of a spring of water. 

1876 Ruskin Fors Clav. Ixxii, 380 As the seed by the 
drought, . .so the soul, .athirst in the springless sand. 

6. Having no spring season, Xu qxsot.fig. 

1909 Spectator 5 June 396/2 Springless though my pros, 
pect lies, 'I see God’s sunshine when your eyes Smile welcome. 
Springlet (spri*glet). [f. Spring sbP + -let.] 
f I. A young sprout or snoot. In quot. fig. of 
children. Obs.— 1 

a 1750 A. Hill Wks. (1753) II. 355 How does the budding 
springlets of his lovely family? 

2. A small spring or fountain.- 
1808 Scott Marmion vr. xxxvii, From, out the little hill 
Oozes the slender springlet still. 1844 Blackw. Mag. LV 1 . 213 
They shall drive nice and slowly round about the springlet. 
1879 J. Burroughs Locusts & Wild H. 121 Every little rill 
and springlet. 

fig. 183a J. Wright Retrospect 1, 48 The soul's dried spring, 
lets that now bound along. 1865 A. W. Buchan Song of 
Rest v. 142 Its paltry springlets intervene To lure our vision 
from the heavenly scene. 

Spring-like, adv. and a. [f. Spuing jA 1 ] 

A. adv. As in, like to, the season of spring. 

1567 Golding Ovid's Met. vn. (1593) 160 The ground did 

spring-like florish there. 1905 Westin. Gas. 2 Feb. 10/t 
A new impulse of literary vitality seems to have swept spring, 
like over the American Continent. 

B. adj. Resembling that of the spring season j 
like that prevalent during spring ; vernal. 

1729 Savage Wanderers, There the last blossoms spring- 
like pride unfold. 1848 Hojffmeister's Trav. Ceylon , etc. 
v. 195 The climate here is most agreeably temperate and 
spring-like. 1869 Routledge's Ev. Roy's Ann. 391 The 
weather was cool and springlike. 1885 ‘Mrs. Alexander ’ 
At Bay iii, Miss Lambert, .looked lovely in soft, clear white 
Indian muslin, over spring-like green. 

Spri'ngling. rare. [-LING 1 .] (See quots.) 
1647 Hexham i, A Springling or a stripling, een jongk 
gheselleken. x88x Standard 10 Sept. 2/1 A suite of ponds 
contains year-old salmon, talked of at the fishery as ‘ spring- 
lings 

Spring-lock. [f. Spring a 5.1 35 a.] 

1. A common form of lock in which a spring 
presses the bolt outwards, thus Tendering it self- 
locking except when secured by a catch. 

1483 Rec. St. Mary at Hill (rgos) 39 Also ther be xxx 
spryng lockes & keyes. i6oa Middleton Blurt, Master- 
Constable II. ii, All the hinges, the spring-locks, and the 
ring, are worn to pieces. 1677 Moxon Meek. Exerc. si 
Chamber-door Locks, called Spring-Locks. 1722 De Foe 
Plague (1884) 1x7 The Gate . . having a Spring Lock fastened 
it self. 1821 Scott Kenilw. xli, He had fled to this place 
of concealment, forgetting the key of th a spring-lock. 1862 
Catal. Internal. Exhib., Brit. II. No. 6197, Spring lock for 
front doors. 

2. A lock which opens on pressing a spring. 

1820 Keats Cap Bells lvii, He . . Touch'd a spring- lock, 

and there in wool, or snow,, .lay an old And legend-leaved 
book. 

Spring-locked, a. [f. Spring jvJ.I] Having 
the spring or source stopped. 

1621 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. xv. (1626) 311 Cool Amasenus, 
watering Sicily, Now Howes; now spring-lockt, leaues his 
channel! dry. 

Springol(d, -olt, obs. forms of Sbringal(d. 
Spring-tail. Zool. Also springtail, spring 
tail. [f. Spring sbfi or vf] One or other of 
various species of insects which leap or spring by 
means of their tail. 

1797 Encycl, Brit, (ed, 3) XV. 169/1 Podnra , or spring- 
tail,, .a genus of insects oF the order of aptera. 1894 Orrs 
Circ, Set , Org. Nat. I. 96 The velvet spring-tail . .leaps by 
jeiking its tail downwards from under its body. 1879 E, P. 
Wright Anitn. Life 491 The springtails had, however, 
attracted the attention of naturalists long before that date. 

Spring tide, spring-tide. [Spring jAI] 

1. The season of spring ; spring-time. 

1330 Palsgr. 306/1 Belongyng to the springe tyde, vernal. 
1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 332 What man is able to 
amrme, that he euer sawe the Spring tide without Marche 
Uiolettes ? *601 R. Johnson Kingd. $■ Commw. (1603) 13 
It hapneth very often that the nortnren or western winde. . 
bringeth springtide before the winter season be folly expired. 
163a Lithgow Trav. hi, 8s There is no land more temperate 
for ayre, for it hath a double spring-tyde. 1795 Gent. Mag. 
July 539 The animalculae that in spring-tide often almost 
obscure the sun itself. 1864 Siceat tr. Uhland's Poems 231 
Spring-tide reigns o’er stream and field. 1870 Lowell Study 
Wind. 228 A breath of uncontaminate springtide seems to 
lift the hair upon my forehead, 
b. fig. and transfi 

1596 Spenser Aslrop/iel Epit. ii, 10 His life was my spring 
tide. 1602 Fulbecke Pandects Ded. p. i, Which in one ana 
this very springtide haue in my selfe knowne the force of sea. 
sons. 1640 T. Careiv Poems , To my Cousin 2 Happy youth, 
that shalt possesse Such a spring-tyde of delight. 1879 Geo, 
Eliot Theo. Suck xiv. 249 He is no longer in his spring, 
tide. 1879 M. Collins Pen Sketches 1 . 213 The spring-tide 
other youth. 

2. A tide occurring on the days shortly after the 
new and full moon, in which the high-water level 
reaches its maximum, 


Cf. Du. and WFris. springtij, NFris. -tidj, G. .{ge)seit. 
In quots. 1689 and 1724 the reference is to the correspond- 
ing lowness of the ebb. 

01348 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 209 b, At whiche season 
was suche a spryng tide, that it brake the walles of Hollande 
and Zelande. 1373 Tusser Husb. (1878) 60 At full and at 
change, spring tides are strange. 1634-3 Brereton Trav. 
(Chetham Soc.) 97 Here is an haven . . whereinto at a spring- 
tide aship of 100 ton may enter. 1689 Land. Gas. No. 2478/1 
Whither he would march the next Spring-Tide, the Stiand 
..not being fordable for Foot till that time. 1724 in Picton 
L'pool Muntc. Rec. (1886) II. 32 Which stones.. are adry 
only on spring tydes. 1776 Dalrymple Ann. Scotl. 1 . 138 
A sudden land-flood, met by a spring-tide, surrounded and 
overwhelmed the town. 1839 Stonehousk Isle ofAxholnte 
49 The spring tides run at the rate of nine miles an hour. 
1879 Fsoude Csesar xvi, 263 When the full moon brought 
the spring tide. 

b. Jig. and in fig. context. 

c 1620 Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1833) 42 In a Spring tide 
Sin doth overflowe. 1679 J. Goodman Penit. Pard. 11. iy. 
(1713) 222 They [new converts] find they cannot maintain 
those spring-tides constantly at the same height. 1778 J okn- 
son Lett. (1892) II. 72 You appear to me to be now floating 
on the springtide of prosperity ; on a tide not governed by 
the moon. 1809 Scorr Let. in Lockhart (1837) II. yii. 233 
The spring-tide may for ought I know, break in this next 
session of Parliament, 1833 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. 
Tour xxx i. 188 He once did us the honour . . of walking 
down Bond-street with us, in the spring-tide of fashion. 1890 
Spectators g Mar., It should convince them that there is no 
spring tide flowing strongly towards Home-rule. 

3. iransf. A copious flow or large quantity of 
something. 

*593 Nashe Christ's T. Wks. (Grosart) IV. 79 Heere ebbe 
the spring-tide of my Teares. 1643 Quarles Sol. Recant. 
vi. 71 If spring tides of Gold should a degree Transcend thy 
wish, perchance it would want thee. 1660 Sucker Nonsuch 
Prof. Pref. 7 In the highest flood and spring-tides of outwaid 
mercies, its hard to keep our hearts witnin the channel). 
a 1704 T. Brown Dial. Dead Wks. 1711 IV. 27 What of late 
Years brings daily such Gluts and Spring-Tides of Souls to 
our Infernal Mansions. *753 H. Walpole Lett. (1846) II. 
472 This has been quite a spring-tide of diversion. 1808 
Scott Marni. l Introd, 217 woe, wonder, and sensation 
high. In one spring-tide of ecstasy 1 1887 Knox Little 
Broken Vow 163 To check the springtide of my girlish joy. 
4 .attrib. and Comb., as spring-tide flood, joy, etc. 
1662 H, Hibbert Body Divinity it. 32 An ebullition or a 
spring- tide-like overflow. 1748 T homson Cast. Indol. 1. lxiii, 
when spring-tide joy pours in with copious flood. The higher 
still th* exulting billows flow. X783 Burns F.p. W. Simpson 
xi, At Wallace’ name, what Scottish blood, .But boils up in a 
spring-tide flood. 1808 Scott Mamt. m.viii, No thrush Sings 
livelier from a spring-tide bush. 18x9 Keats Eve of St. 
Mark 10 The chilly sunset faintly told. .Of rivers new with 
spring-tide sedge. 1866 S. B. James Duty $ Doctrine (1871) 
62 That Heavenly spring-tide radiance which can never fade 
away. 

Spring-time. Also springtime, spring 

time. [Spring sbf 6 b.] 

1. The season of spring; -Spring-tide i. 

X495 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. (W. de W.) in. xxiv. 73 
In the sprynge tyme the calde is temperat and in herueste 
also. 1338 Elvot, Vernus, freshe, as the spring time. 1360 
Daus tr. Sleidanc’s Comm. 137 b, In the begynning of the 
spryng tyme. x6oo Porv tr. Leo's Africa in. 121 This towne 
is so durtie in the spring-time, that it would iike a man to 
walke the streetes. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 769 As Bees I11 
spring time . . Poure forth thir populous youth about the 
Hive In clusters. 17x0 Addison Taller No. 218 T9 , 1 look 
upon the whole Country in Spring-time as a spacious Gar- 
den. 1768 Holdsworth Virgil 121 It is the custom.. to 
hough the land in the spring-time, 1833 Poultry Chron. 
III. 422 This [illness in bees] appears most frequently in the 
spring time. 1864 Bowen Logic ix. 300 How the green herb 
in the spring-time absorbs inorganic matter and assimilates 
it to itself. 

2. a. The earlier period of a person’s life ; youth. 

*593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, il Iii. 47, I.. now melt with wo, 

That Winter should cut off our Spring-time so. 

1833 Talfourd Castilian 1. i, In this season, which renews 
their spring-time. j866 S. B. James Duty <5- Doctrine (1871) 
65 So ill-advised as to grudge spring-time its rounded cheek 
and supple limb. 1877 Black Green Past, ii, She might 
have been taken for the very type of English girlhood in its 
sweetest springtime. 

b. A time or period comparable in some way to 
spring. Usu. const, of. 

01764 Lloyd Song’Poti, Wks. 1774 II. 36 The spring-time 
of love then employ. 1784 Covvpeu Task 11. 312 In vain 
they push’d inquiry to the birth And spring-time of the 
world. x86a Stanley Jew. Ch. (1877) I. vi. 1x8 With all 
its faults and shortcomings it was the spring-time of their 
national existence, *897 J essopp Donne ii. 44 Notes. .ad- 
dressed to the great lady in the.. happy springtime of her 
married life. 

3. attrib as spring-time call , day, etc. 

XS63 B. Googe Eglogs i. (Arb.) 33 fofy yeares be great, 
I wyl he gone, for spryngtyme nyghts be colde. 1842 
Lover Handy Andy xliv, The old lady, .was hailed with a 
chorus of‘Cuckool’ by the multitude, one halfof which ran 
after the coach.. shouting forth the spring-time call. 1838 
Mrs. Browning To Miss Mitford 6 OverTeaning them this 
springtime day. x886 Winchell Walks Geol. Field 280 
It was duringthe spring-time empire of water that the Great 
Lakes stood at their highest levels. 

t Spring-tree. Obs. [f. Spring w.i] A bar or 
cross-piece to which the ends of a horse’s traces 
are attached ; a swingle-tree. Also attrib. 

1623 Althorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons (i860) 
p. xlii, To Butlin 6 dates paling, and making springtrees 
for the coach. 1648 Wilkins Math. Magic 1. iv, 26 At each 
of its extremities there is a severall spring-tree.. to which 
either horses or oxen may be fastned. <z 1723 Wren Disc. 
Archit, in PbilHmore Times, etc. (1881) 346 At the end of 


this Rope is a Spring-tree (as our Coachmen use for ye two 
fore Horses). 2766 Compl. Farmer s.v. Madder 5 I 1/1 
The part where the links of the spring- tree bar are fastened. 
Ibid. s.v. Potatoe 6 E 3/2 , 1 put a double spring-tree bar to 
the cultivator, to avoid the poaching of the horses. 
Spring-water. Also spring water. [Spring 
j£.i 2 . Cf. MDn. sprinewater, LG. springwaler, 
G. sprmgwasser. ] Water issuing or obtained 

from a spring or fountain. 

c 1440 Jacob's Well 238 Deluyth doun depe in lownesse, 
tyl fynde a springe watyr of grace. 1387 Harrison 
Descr. Eng. n. vi, Bruers obserue..tTie nature of the watei : 
..the fennie and morish is the worst, and the cleerest spring 
water next vnto it. 1634-5 Brereton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 
82 Fair spring-water..is an excellent medicine. 1682 K. 
Digby Chymical Seer. 11. 201 Pour upon them Spring-water. 
1738 Borlase Nat. Hist. Cornw. 95 Simple Spring. Water 
may be consideied either as superficial or subterraneous, 
X771 Phil. Trans. LXI. 510 The weight of spring-water con- 
tained in the cube of half that foot.. is thus determined. 
1849 Noad Electricity (ed. 3) 370 Place on the top of the 
other binding screw a drop of spring-water. 1886 Winchell 
Walks Geol. Field 34 The supplies of spring-water are some- 
times sufiicient to meet the demands of towns and cities. 

attrib. 1833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. § 150 At a short dis- 
tance from the house, is shown the situation of the spring- 
water well. 

Spring-well. [f. Spring sbP a + Wbli, j£.] 
A spring or well of water; a spring-head or foun- 
tain. Also fig. 

a 1300 in Birch Cartul. Sax. II. 473 So bi strete on hole- 
dene ; endlang denes to springwellen. c 1430 Myrr. Our 
Ladye z8o All helthe cometh from god, that ys the sprynge 
welle of all goodnesse. 1333 Coverdale Isaiah xlix. xo 
He. .slial leae them, and geue them drinke of the springe 
wetles. 1344 Betham Precepts War 1. ii. Biij, When 
these two vyces be the spryngwel and heed of al myschefe. 
x6ox Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 391/2 The spring-well quhilk is 
the heid of the burne Tayok. c 1843 Fitllarton’s Gazetteer 
Scot. s.v. Dornoch, A spring- well on the spot, .is still called 
Sword-well. 1893 O’Donoghue JBrendaniana 171, I dis- 
covered these two caves and this spring-well. 

Spring- wood. [f. Spring sb. 1 10 and 6 b.] 

1. a. collect. Wood growing in a spring or copse 
of young saplings. 

1323 Fitzherb. Husb. g 133 To kepe sprynge- wodde. 1893 
Heath Eng. Peas. 92 He was employed in cutting down 
small, or ‘ spring- wood .used fbr the purpose of making 
supports to the cuttings in the lead mines. 

b. A copse or wood of springs or young trees. 

1623 in Fabric Rolls York Minster (Surtees Soc.) Gloss., 
One springwood called Hausen, lately bought of Robert 
Greaves. 0x722 Lisle Husb. (1757) 362 For a general rule, 
newly weaned calves are less hurtful to newly cut spring- 
woods than any other cattle. 1813 Fahey Agric. Derbysh. 
IL 219 Spring-woods, as those are here called, which bear 
underwood as well as timber, and are cut at stated periods. 
1828 Carr Craven Gloss., Spring-woods, young woods 
fenced off for cattle, and allowed to spring. x88x Leicester 
Gloss. 252 Spring-wood, a wood of young trees. 

2. A ring or layer of wood formed round a tree 
each spring. 

1884 Bower & Scott De Bary’s Phantr. 475 It is. -called 
an annual zone, annual layer, or annual ring, and its limiting 
layers just mentioned are called spring-wood and autumn- 
wood. 1885 Goodale Physiol. Bot. (1892) 139 That [wood] 
which is produced earliest (spring wood) has somewhat 
larger ducts and wood-cells than that which is formed later 
(autumn wood). 

Sprrngwort. [ad. G, springwurz, -vmrzel, 
f. springen Spring v. I] A mysterious herb having 
magic powers. 

_ 1889 T. F. Thistleton-Dyer Folk-lore Plants 50 There 
is the magic springwort, around which have clustered so 
many curious lightning myths and talismanic properties. 
Ibid. 304 The magic springwort. .has a mysterious connec- 
tion with the woodpecker. 

Springy (spiriji), a. [f. Spring sb.l and v. 1 ] 

1 1. Growing in the season of spring. Obs.— 1 

*593 Q. Eliz. Boeth . i. metr. vi. 16 Nor seake not thou 
with gredy hand The springy Palmes [L, vernos palniites ) 
to weld. [Cf. Springiness 2 b.] 

2. a. Characterized by the presence of springs 
of water. 

1641 Best Farm Bks. (Surtees) 4 Lowe, moist, and springy 
gioundes aie the best to increase milke in an ewe. 1733 W. 
Ellis Chtltem fy Vale Farm. 262 It will greatly improve 
sprinuy, or over-wet Grounds, if we first drain them. 1799 
[A. Young] Agric. Lincoln. 245 Many similar springy sides 
of hills are to be met with all the way to Ranby. 1833 Jrnl, 
R. Agric. Soc. XIV. 1. 36 Occasional parts of the field 
were found springy and full of water. 1863 Mrs. Whitney 
Gayiuorthys xxvi. (1879) 250 A huge, dry slippery log that 
lay over a springy spot. 

b. Coming from springs, rare— 1 . 

1633 Blithe Eng. Improver Impr. 19 That thou maist 
goe under that. .springie moystuie that breeds and feeds 
the Rush. 

3. Endowed with spring or elasticity. 

x66o Boyle New Exp. Pkys. Meth. i. 27 Though the Air 
were granted to consist of Springy Particles. 1683 ■ — 
Effects Motion ii. 14 Which depends chiefly upon the Celerity 
of the springy Corpuscles of the Air. 1709 Floyer Cold 
Bathing I. iv. 93 The Animal Spirits being compressed, are 
more lively, springy, and fitter for Motion. 1734 Phil. 
Trans. XXXvIII. 414 Her Hair was long and springy as 
that of a living Person. 1786 Med. Comment. II. 105 The 
tumor.. was a little springy. 1817 Keats Sleep & Poetry 
95 A laughing schoolboy. .Riding the springy branches of 
an elm. 1839 Fr. A. Kemble Resid. in Georgia (1863) 36 
Moss . . as light as horse-hair, as spi ingy, and elastic. 1887 
Rider Haggard Allan Quatermain 67 A light but exceed- 
ingly tough native wood, something like English ash, only 
more springy. 
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b. Of the muscles or body, or of persons, etc., 
with reference to these. 

1776 Mickle tr. Canteens' Lusiad 454. Their springyshoul- 
ders stretching to the blow. 182a Scott Peveril ii, He 
satisfied himself., that though her little frame was slight, it 
was firm and springy. 1837 Fraser's Mag. XVI. 367 The 
prompt equerry had led the springy coursers to the gate. 
1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Fur. {1894) xiii. 324 His muscles 
feel firm and springy. 

c. Elastic to the tread. 

1797 Coleridge This lime-tree bower my prison 7 Friends, 
whom I never more may meet again On springy heath. 
1875 W. S. Hayward Love agst. World 13 Away they 
thundered over the springy turf. *886 Cornh. Mag. July 58 
The stage is., very ‘springy’, a condition designed to help 
acrobatic performances. 

4 . Marked or characterized by spring, elasticity, 
or resilience : a. In general nse. 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chyrn . 93 The springy motion 
of the animal spirits. 1672-3 Grew Anat. PI,, Roots 11.(1682) 
82 The Aer being of an Elastick or Springy Nature. 17x0 
T. Fuller Pharrn. Extemp. 249 It..roborates the Springey 
Tone of the Lungs. 1741 A. Monro Anat. Bones (ed. 3) 171 
In raising the Trunk, these Cartilages will assist by their 
springy Force. 1837 James Phil. Augustus I. ii, There was 
a springy vigour in the atmosphere, as if the wind itself were 
young. 1888 Rutley Rock-Forming Mitt. ig3 Then drive 
a needle, by a sharp, springy tap.., into the mica. 1893 
Brit. Jrnl. Photogr. XL. 74s Resisting with all its springy 
power. 

b. esp. Of the bearing or movements of persons 
or animals. 

1818 Sporting Mag. II. 1 66 His attitude was springy, and 
ready for quick action. 1820 Scott Monast. xxxii, The 
springy step.. reminded Henry Warden of Halbert. 1889 
‘R. Boldrewood ] Robbery under Amts xx, Rainbow [a 
horse] sailed off with his beautiful easy springy stride. 

+ Sprink, sb. Obs. rare. [Cf. Sprink v., and 
G. (rare) j tprenke freckle, NFris. sprenk a sprinkle.] 

1 . A sprinkler or holy water brush. 

x 566 in Peacock Eng. C/t. Furniture (1866) 73 A water 
tankard for our holy water with sprinck. 

2 . A sprinkle. 

1568 T. Howell Arb. Arnitie A viij b, The Talbot true. . 
Lost neuer noblenesse, By sprinck of spot distayned. 

+ Sprink, a. Obs.—' Smart, spruce. 

1602 Breton Wonders Worth Hear ingWhs. (Grosart) II. 
0/1 His appaiell most Silke and IJeluet, his cloake and his 
hat well brushed, his ruffes well set, . .a sprinke youth. 

Sprink, v. Obs. exc. dial. [Cf. Sprinkle ».i, 
and the synonymous G. (rare) sprenken, NFris. 
sprenk(e.] trans. To sprinkle. 

c 1400 in Househ. Ord. (1790) 469 With a feder sprinke and 
spot the congoui. c 1440 Psalmi Pcnit. (1894) 28 With holi 
water thu schalt me sprinke. 1589 Fleming Virg. Georg. 
in, 40 The adder woonted..to sprincke hir strong poison 
ypon caltell. 1596 Warner Alb. Eng. xi. lxiv. (1602) 276 
With yearely hallowed Mosca, which the Primate hauing 
blest, He thinks.. him in Heauen already whom the primat 
sprinks with it. 163a Heywood Iron Age 11. m. i. Fatal! 
Pyrhus..That in the shadow of this sacred place Durst 
sprinke the childs blood in the fathers face. x866-8g in 
Lincoln dial, glossaries. 

Hence + Spri ‘niter, a sprinkler. Obs.~° 

1648 Hexham ii, Fen Quispel, a Sprincker, or a thing to 
cast water upon [sic]. 

Sprinkle (sprrqk’l), sbX Forms : 4 aprynkil, 
6 -kill, sprinkil(l; 5-6 sprenkylle(s sprenkle), 
6 spryn-, 6-7 sprinkell(e ; 5 spryncle, 6-7 
Bprinc(k)le, 6- sprinkle. [Related to Sprinkle 
v.l Cf. MDu., MLG., obs. G. and Da. sprinkel, 
MDu. and Du., G.sprenkel , speckle, spot, freckle.) 
+ 1 . A sprinkler, esp. one for sprinkling holy 
water. Obs. 

Also freq. in holy-water sprinkle, for other senses of which 
see Holy water a. 

m 1382 Wyclip Exod. xii. 22 The litil sprynkil of ysop wetith 
in bloode. c 147s Piet. Foe. in Wr.-Wfilcker 756 Hoc asper- 
sorium, a sprenkylle. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 34/1 Four 
crosses,, besprent with Holy Water styck or spryncle. X519 
Horman Vulg. 16 b, Geue me holy water with thesprinkelf. 
1582 N. Lichepield tr. Castanheda's Cong, E. Inti. 1. xvi. 
42b, These men.. in their Pagodes, who with a sprinkle 
tooke water out of a certaine fountaine. x6o6 Sylvester 
Du Bartas it. iv. 1. Trophcis 683 This black Sprinkle, tuft 
with Virgin's tress, Dipt, at your Altar, in my Kinsman’s 
bloud. 1619 Fletcher Motts. Thomas v. vi, Give me my 
holy sprinkle. . . Give me my holy water-pot. 1647 Hexham 
1, A Sprinkle, een quispel. 

+ 2 . A spot or speckle. Obs. rare, 

X48X Caxton Reynard xxxii. (Arb.) 82 The tbirde colour 
was grene lyke glas, But ther were somme spiynklis therin 
lyke purpure. 1577 Frampton Joyful News 1. (1596) 18 
The blood stone is a kinde of Iasper of diuers colours . . full 
of sprincles like to blood. 

3 . An (or the) act of sprinkling; a quantity 

which is sprinkled. - 

164X Milton CA. Govt. 11. ii, Baptizing the Christian infant 
with a solemne sprinkle. 2665 Locke in Fox Bourne Life 
(1876) I. ui. 114, Ihad agood sprinkle of holy water. x8x8 A rt 
Bookbinding 53 They throw on a finer sprinkle, and save 
much colour. 1834 GxxEKwoojy Haps 4 Mishaps 122 Where, 
..for baptismal and holy waters, [were] the sprinkle and 
gush of their blood. 1888 Stevenson Black Arrow 172 A 
thm sprinkle of snow and thin flakes of foam came flying 
fig. x86a Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xiv. iv. (1872) V. 188 Is it in 
a sprinkle of disconnected factions that you will wait Prince 
Karl? 

b. A small number or quantity ; a sprinkling. 
*76* Ann. Reg., Projects iog/i We had but a small 
sprinkle of the common turnip cabbage among the whole, 
*825 E. Hewlett Cottage Con forts vi. 43 The only tree. . 


that had a good sprinkle of fruit. 1844 Maitland Dark 
Ages xe6 A thicker and more extensive sprinkle of better- 
instructed persons. *890 Daily News 2 Sept. 2/7 Therehas 
been a good sprinkle of the new growth on the market 
to-day. 

4 . techn. A colour effect produced by sprinkling ; 
a mixture for producing this. 

1835 Hannett Bibliopegia 101 On the fancy colouis and 
sprinkles it is usual to attach lettering pieces of morocco. 
1885 W. J. _E. Crane Bookbinding fii. 27 Bole Armenian, for 
making sprinkle for edges. 

Spri nkle, sbA [Imitative.] A light, tinkling 
sound. 

1846 Land or I mag. Cotm., Tasso <J- Cornelia Wks. II. 
183/1 At Soirento you hear nothing but the light surges of 
the sea, and the sweet sprinkles of the guitar. 

Sprinkle (sprrqk’l), vfi Forms: a. £-6 
sprencle, -kle, sprenkyll(e, 5 -kel. / 3 . 5-6 
sprynkil(l, 6 sprinkil(I, -kel ; 5-6 spryncle, 
6 -kle, sprincle, 6 - 7 sprinckle, 6- sprinkle. 
[Related to Du. sprenkelen (Kilian sprenckelen ), 
G. sfrenkeln, NFris. sprenkeli , and to WFris. 
sprinkelje , LG. sprinkeln (MLG. in pa. pple. 
sprinke It).] 

1 . Irons. To scatter in drops ; to let fall in small 
particles here and there ; to strew thinly or lightly. 

a. 01400 MAUNDEV.(Roxb.) xviii. 85 pai., takes baireblude 
and sprenklez it apon paire mawmets. c 1425 tr. Ardeme's 
Treat. Fistula, etc. 74 After pe fomenting be sprenkled 
aboue puluis of bole, of sanguis draconis, . . and sich like. 
0x440 Prornp. Parv. 470/2 Sprenkelyn, or strenkelyn, 
aspergo, conspergo, 1309 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. Ii. Wks. (1876) 
no He was made clene. . with ysope dypped in the blode of 
certayne beestes and sprencled vpon hym. 1333 Coverdalb 
Exod. ix. 8 Let Moses sprenkle it [sc, ashes] towarde heauen 
before Pharao. 

/3. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 179 b, Some of her 
systers counseyled her to haue holy water euer redy at bande, 
& to spryncle it vpon hym whan he cometh. X551 More 
Utopia 11. v. (1895) 166 They burne swete gutnmes and 
speces for perfumes, and pleasaunt smeiles, and sprincle 
about swete oyntmentes and waters. 0 1613 Middleton No 
W it like Woman's iv. ii, If I sprinkled on the widow’s 
cheeks A few cool drops. X697 Dryden Virg. Georg, i. 118 
Sprinkle sordid Ashes all around. 1736 Bailey Househ. 
Diet. s.v. Pork, Sprinkle upon them a little common salt. 
1763 Museum Rust. IV. xox Afterwards let water be 
sprinkled over the shot. x8a7 Faraday Chettt. Manip. 
xviii. (1842) 486 It is best mixed by.. sprinkling the powder 
into it. 1891 Farrar Darkn. fy Dawn, xxv, Some of the 
poison was sprinkled on a leaf of lettuce. 
fig. *6oa Shaks. Ham. nr. iv. 124 Oh gentle Sonne, Vpon 
the heate and flame of thy distemper Sprinkle code patience. 
2706 E. Ward Wooden World Diss. (1708) 102 If he sprinkle 
any Grace over the Platter, it’s a plain Symptom, that his 
Maw’s out of order. 

absol. x6xx Bible Lev. xiv. 7 He shall sprinckle vpon. him 
. .seuen times, 

b. fig. To disperse, distribute, or scatter here 
and there. 

1314 Barclay Cyt. <?• Uplandyshtnan (Percy Soc.) 39 Now 
are they sprencled & sparcled abrode, Lyke wyse as snyppes 
be docked in a rode. 1330 Palsgr. 730/1 He sprenkylletb 
his monay abrode as thoughe be cared nat for it, 1391 
Harington Orl. Fur. Pref. F vi b, Some things that Virgill 
could not haue,. .you finde,in my author sprinckled ouerall 
his worke, 1630 Fuller Pisgah ii. ix. 187 Besides cities, 
many private dwellings were . sprinkled on mount Ephraim. 
x686 Snape Anat. Horse 11. vii. 82 Small branches do spring 
from this coronary vein, and are dispersed or sprinkled all 
down the surface or outside of the Heart. 1719 Young 
Busin’s v. i, Behold thy troops are thin, Thy men are rarely 
sprinkled o’er the field. 1827 Keble Chr. V. 6 Sprinkled 
along the waste of years Full many a soft green isle appears. 
2879 Spencer Data 0/ Ethics x. 184 There are sprinkled 
throughout society men to whom active occupation is a need. 

2 . To bedew, bespatter lightly, or powder (a 
thing or surface); to besprinkle. Usu. const, with. 

14. . R. Clone. Chran. 2761 (MS. Digby 203), pe werke with 
his blode.. men schulde sprencle. 1414 Brampton Penit. 
Ps. (Percy Soc.) 23 Sprenkle me, Lord I with watyr of terys. 
1493 Trevisa’s Barth. De P. R. xvii. xcvii. 663 The threde 
is..wasshe and sprynclyd wyth water vntyfl that it be 
whyte. 1544 Supphc. Hen. VIII, 41 Whom the blynde 
prestes doo bothe sence & spryncle with holy water. x6oa 
KycCs Sp.Trag. 111. xii a. 67 Duly twice a morning Would I 
be sprinkling it with fountaine water. 16x3 Purchas Pil- 
grimage (1614) 588 There are diuerse which., sprinkle the 
streets twice a dale because of the heat and oust. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 533 She sprinkl'd thrice, with Wine, 
the Vestal Fire. 1727 Swift Descr. Morning Wks. 1733 
III, 11. 41 The slipshod 'prentice from his master’s door Had 
par’d the dirt, and sprinkled round the floor. X774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (.1776) VII. 311 Care should be used., to sprinkle 
them with salt if they continue to adhere. 1823 J. Neal 
Bro. Jonathan!. 307 She had sprinkled the face of her baby 
all over with large tears. 1853 Soyer Pantroph. 67 Let the 
whole stew, and then sprinkle it lightly with pepper. 1878 
T. Hardy Ret. Native v. viii, The floor was merely 
sprinkled with rain, and not saturated. 

refi. XS3S Coverdale Jer. vi. 26 Gyrde a sacke cloth 
aboute the,, .sprynkle thy self with aszshes. 1360 Da us tr. 
Sleidane's Comm. 153 It is no newes to the Bishoppes.. to 
sprincle, and defile them selves with innocent bloude. 1607 
Topsell Four-f. Beasts 185 For remedy, they wash their 
hands and sprinckle themselues . . with that water. 
fig. *876 Fleming Panopl \ Epist. 17 If so be my discredit 
..had been equal.. to theirs, which sprinckle us with these 
blottes of blame. 1381 G. Psttir tr. Guaszo's Civ . Conv. 1. 
(1586) 23, I meant those, who though sprinckled with some 
imperfections, yet wrie rather to the good, then the euilL 
16x4 B. Jonson Barthol. Fair 1. i, Why ! we were all a little 
stained last night, sprinkled with a cup or two. 1836 H, 
Coleridge North, Worthies (1853) 1, 25 He takes care to 
sprinkle his letters with loyalty. 


b. To dot, intersperse, or diversify with some- 
thing. Usu. in pass. 

1391 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iv. 208 The Firmament. . 
Spreads his blew curtain,. .Sprinkled with eyes, speckled 
with Tapers bright. 1396 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 
673/2 Wherby you Wished the Irish to be sowed and 
sprinckled with the English. 1781 Cowper Task 1. 164 A 
level plain Of spacious meads with cattle sprinkled o’er. 
X804 C. B. Brown tr. Voiney's View 332 An irregular savan- 
nah. .sprinkled with a few trees. 1839 Jephson Brittany 
vi. 67 A wide extent of country, sprinkled with farmhouses. 
*892 Mrs. R. T. Ritchie Rec. Tennyson in. iv. 187 A road 
. .ran across commons sprinkled with geese and with lively 
donkeys. 

C. To colotir with small species or spots. 

Chiefly in passive, or techn, in bookbinding. 

X750 tr. Leonardus' Mirr. Stones 94 Dionysia has a brown 
or iron colour, sprinkled over with snow spots. 18x8 Art 
Bookbinding ig The edges may now be coloured, sprinkled, 
or marbled, to fancy. 1855 Poultry Ckron. III. 374 He 
may perhaps observe it sprinkled over with black spots. 
X885C.G. W.Lock Worksk. Rec, Ser. iv, 241/2 Books may 
be sprinkled so as to resemble a kind of marble by using 2 
or 3 different colours. 

absol. 1833 Hannett Bibliopegia 90 Sprinkle very finely 
with black and then with brown, ibid.. Put about a tea- 
spoonful of vitriol to a cup of the black, and sprinkle coarsely 
over. 

f 3 . To cleanse or purify. Obs. rare. 

*535 Coverdale Heb. x. 22 Sprenkled in oure hertes from 
an euetl conscience. 

4 . intr. a. To spring or fly up in fine drops. 
1394 Nashb Unfort. Trav. Wks. (Grosart) V. 174 Bloud 
spilt on the ground sprinkles vp 10 the firmament. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 8 It will make the Water friske and sprinckle 
vp, in a fine Dew. 

b. To rain or fall in fine or infrequent drops. 
X778 W. H. Marshall Minutes Agric. Observations 129 
It began . . to sprinkle. [Note] To sprinkle (or spit), to rain 
slow in largish drops. 1828 in Webster. 1838 Hawthorne 
Fr.ftlt. Note-bks. II. 249 The rain.. continued to sprinkle. 

+ Sprinkle, vfi Obs. Also 5 sprenkle, 6 
spryncle, sprinckle (Sc. sprink-, sprynkill), 7 
sprinkel-. [app. related to Sprankle v.] 

1 . intr. To sparkle. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxi. 139 His eghen er so fast 
stirrnnd and sprenkland as fyre. 1533 Trevisa's Barth. De 
P. R. xvi. xxix, Crisolitus is a lityll stone of Ethiopia 
shyninge as golde, and sprinkling as fyre. 1542 Boorde 
Dyetary x. (1870) 234 Wyne . . must spryncle in the cup whan 
it is drawne or put out of the pot. 1373 Twyne /Etieid xii. 
26 From his face with rage thatboyles The spai kies sprinck- 
ling flie. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xviii. xvi. 318 The heau’nly 
dew was on his garments spred, . . And sprinkled so, that all 
that palenesse fled. 1630 D. Dyke Myst. Selfe-Deceiuing 
201 The wine sprinkling and leaping in the glasse. 

2 . Sc. To wriggle; to dait quickly. 

15x3 Douglas AEncid xi. xiv. 71 Allthocht scho [a sei pent] 
wreill, and sprynkill, bend, or skyp, Evir the sarar this ern 
strenis his gryp. Ibid. xn.Prol. 56 The syluer scalyt fyschis 
on the greit Ourthwort cleir stremis sprynkland for the beyt. 

Sprinkled (spri-qk’ Id), ppl. a. [f. Sprinkle o. 1 ] 

1 . Besprinkled (with moisture, colour, etc.). 
Also absol. 

1382 Wyclif Gen. xxxi. is Se alle the malis, . .varye, and 
sprynklid, and spottid. 1781 Cowper Charity 609 Relent- 
ing forms would lose their pow’r,..And ev’n the dipt and 
sprinkled live in peace. 2832 J. Rennie Consp. Butterfi. Sr 
Moths 88 The Sprinkled Wainscot ( Leucania sujfusa) ap- 
pears in June, *888 Jacobi Printers' Vocab. 130 Sprinkled 
edges, cut edges of books are sometimes finely sprinkled with 
colour to prevent them getting soiled. 

2 . Dispersed by, or as by, sprinkling. 

X500 Spenser F. Q. 1. vii. 32 With sprincled pearle, and 
gold full richly drest. 1647 H More Minor Foetus, Cupid’s 
Conflict xlii, So Natures carelesse pencill..With sprinkled 
starres hath spattered the Night. X697DRYDEN Vtrg.Georg. 
iv. 335 With sprinkl’d Water first the City choak. 1700 
— Pal. $ Arc. 111. 76 Some sprinkled Freckles on his Face 
were seen. 1862 B. Taylor Poet's Jrnl. (1866) 31 The 
sprinkled drops of moonshine flashed. 

Sprinkler (spri-qklsi). [f. Sprinkle a. 1 ] 

1 . A vessel or other device used for sprinkling 
water or other liquid. 

*535 Coverdale Jer. lii. 18 They toke awaye also the 
Cauldrons, shouets, . . sprinklers, spones & all the brasen 
vessell. x686 Goad Celest. Bodies 11. iii. 192 They are the 
Sprinklers, the Water-Pots of Heaven. *874 H. H. Colb 
Catal. Ind, Art S. Kens. Mus. 137 Bottle, or Rose-water 
Sprinklei . 1875 Knight Diet. Meek. 2292/1 A glass sprink- 
ler found in Pompeii. 1882 Rep. Free. Metals f -S. 15a 
Cold water. . is forced through a fine sprinkler and falls upon 
them in a spray. 

b. A machine or vehicle used for this purpose, 
esp. one for watering the roadway. _ 

2879 Comstock Rep, Cotton Ins* 25 2 Robinson- s combined 
sprinkler and duster for destruction of the cotton worm. 
1893 Scribner's Mag, June 708/1 In freezing weather the 
sprinkler is run [to make a frozen surface]. 1895 R. W. 
Chambers King in Yellow, Rue Barrie it, The watering 
carts and sprinklers spread freshness over the Boulevard. 

c. An apparatus for extinguishing fires. 

X887 Pall Mall G. 4 June 12/1. X901 Westm. Gas. x8 Oct. 
7/1 When the Manchester cotton-spinners, .first had sprink- 
lers installed in their premises. 

2 . A brush for sprinkling holy water. 

XS77 tr. Ballinger's Decades (159s) 376 The holie cleansing 
water.., which they did sprinckle with a sprinckler made of 
hysope. 1656 W. Du Gard tr. Comenius' Gate Lat. Uni. 
303 To sprinkle with Holy-water (taken out of a pot with a 
sprinkler). 1698 Motteux Qnix. (1733) I. 42 The House- 
keeper., return'd immediately with a Holy-water pot and 
a Sprinkler. x8x6 [see Holy water 2]. # 1862 Borrow Wild 
Wales vi, Then drawing forth his sprinkler, he flung the 

88-2 
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holy water in the faces of the king and his people. 1806 
tr. Huysntan's E11 Route viii, 106 Dom Etienne took the 
sprinkler which a priest handed him. 

3. A person who sprinkles. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 150 The Merissosans or 
Merists, which were (as the name importeth) sprinkler of 
their holy-water. *818 in Todd. 1843 Tizard Brewing 
Index 517 Sprinklers of malt, a majority. [Ibid. 68 Com. 
pletely contradicting the assertion of the non-sprinklers.] 

1). One who baptizes by sprinkling as opposed 
to immersion ; an adherent of this practice. 

1893 M. Mather Idylls 321 (E.D.D.), Betty were a dipper 
an’I were a sprinkler, 1896 Clu Times 1 May 505/1 Our re- 
putation as ‘the sprinkleis’ has been maintained.. by the 
chaplains of the English congregations. 

Sprrnklet. [f. Sprinkle sbX\ A slight 

sprinkle. 

1882 Garden n Mar. 156/3 Deluge every position they 
[sc. crickets] occupy, not with mere spi inkle ts of water, but 
with sufficient to lie in pools. 

Spi- nHing , vbl. sb} [f. Sprinkle vJ] 

1. The action of the verb in various senses. 

01440 Alph. Tales 83 With J?e sprenclyng of his wengis, 

he peper & he sauce light vppon bathe thies qosseps. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 470/2 Sprenkelynge, or strenkelynge, aspercio, 
compercie. 1535 Coverdale Heb. xii. 24 The sprenklynge 
off bloude, that speaketh better then the bloude of Abel. 1608 
Bp. Hall Epist. 4 Your clericall shauings,..your crossings, 
creepings, censings, sprinklings, your cozenin g miracles. X611 
Cotgr.) Espardement, a scattering, sprinkling, dispersing, 
dissipation. *726 Aylipfb Parergon ro3 Immersion is not 
strictly necessary unto Baptism; hut it may be perform’d 
even by Effusion or Sprinkling. 1846 Baxter Lwr. Praet. 
Agric. II. 59 The frequent sprinkling of the gypsum upon 
stable floors. 1874 H. H. Cole Catal. Ind, Art S. Kens, 
Mas. App. 288 Rosewater Stand, surmounted by eight 
squirts for sprinkling. 

2. A small quantity sprinkled or to be sprinkled. 

1657 Davenant Gondibert il i. 35 Bring Sprinklings, Lamp, 

and th* Altar’s precious breath, a 170 o B. E. Diet. Cant. 
Crew s.v. Dash, A soft Shower, or a sprinkling of Rain. 1727 
Swift City Shower Wks. 1755 III. n. 38 Such is that sprink- 
ling, which some careless quean Flats on you from her mop. 
1760 R. Brown Compl. Partner 11. 72 A little sprinkling of 
dung or mud upon rye-land will mightily advance a crop. 
*835 W. Irving Tour Prairies 125 As could be seen by 
sprinklings of blood here and there on the shiubs. 1842 
Loudon Suburban Hort. 667 A sprinkling of salt, or of wood 
ashes,, .may be scattered on the surface of the beds. 1872 
Black Adv. Phaeton iv. 36 A sprinkling of rain about his 
big brown heard. 

3. Jig. A small or slight quantity or amount. 

1594 Nashe Terrors of NightyiVz. (Grosart) III. 247 Men 

which haue had some little sprinkling of Grammer learning 
in their youth. 1600 Holland Livyxi.iv. xxvi. 1186 Himselfe 
brought with him . . some title sprinkling of gold to deale among 
a few of them. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Epid. 32 It con- 
taineth strange ana singular relations, not without some spice 
or sprinckling of all learning. 1693 D rvden Disc. Satire Ess. 
(Ker) II. 108 Some sprinklings of this kindl had also formerly 
in myplays ; but they were casual, and not designed. 1706 A. 
Bedford Temple Mus.iix. 6a The Noise mayseem to pretend 
to a dash and sprinkling of Art. 179B Hull Advertiser 23 
June 4/4 Com Exchange. We had a pretty sprinkling of 
wheat fresh in this morning. 1840 Florist's Jml. (1846) I. 
152 We require a little sprinkling of philosophy. 1844 Man, 
Babylonian Princess II. 190 Few of these people are with- 
out some sprinkling of knowledge. 

b. A small number scattered or distributed here 
and there. 

1621 Burton Anal. Mel, 1. ii. in. xv. 182 We haue a sprink- 
ling of our Gentry, heere and there one, excellently well 
learned. 1706 E. Gibson Assize Serm. Popery 3 A sprink- 
ling of gray hairs foretels the approaches of old age. 1721 
Mortimer Husb. (ed. z) II. 125 You may sow. .a sprinkling 
of Carrots or Lettice between them the first Year. 1809 
European Mag. LV. 20 Theie was a pretty good ‘sprink- 
ling’ of genteel company, .in the promenades. 1854 H- Mil- 
ler Sell, Schlm. (1858) 31 My native town had possessed , . 
its sprinkling of intelligent, book-consulting mechanics and 
tradesfolk. 1876 Freeman Norm. Conq . V. xxv. 545 Every 
man. .to whom a sprinkling of foreign word3 seemed an 
ornament of speech. 

4. attrib ., as sprinkling-brush , -cart, glass , 
-machine, -pitcher, water . 

*596 Nashe Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart) III. 149 Fol- 
lowing him, with nia sprinkling glasse, . . fiom place to place. 
1648 Hexham ir, Een Bespruyt-kruycke, a Sprinkling, or a 
Spout-picher for gardens. 01653 Gouge Comm. Heb. ix, 
9 There was also a sprinkling water to sprinkle on such as 
should be unclean. 1859 Holmes Ant Break/. 4 . ii.24 A man 
driving a sprinkling-machine, 1876 L. Stephen Eng, Th. 
18th C. I. iv. yi. 256 Even the same form of sprinkling- 
brush was retained. 1896 Harper's Mag \ XCII. 812/a He 
. -got a job at driving a sprinkling-cart, 

t Spri nkling, vbl. sb.* Obs. [f. Sprinkle 

zt 2 ] The fact or sparkling. 

1548 Elyot, Scintillatio , . . a sprynclyng vp as newe wyne 
dooeth in the euppe. 158a Batman Barth. De P. R. vm. 
xxxiii, t35 b/2 By chaunging of coulour, and sprincklyng of 
beames: 

Spri nkling, ppl . a. [f. Sprinkle 9. 1 ] 

1. Scattering small drops or particles. 

In quot, 1367 perh. 1 sparkling f. Sprinkle v. x 

*567 Turbrrv. Epit, Upon Death of R. Edwards 78 b, 
Welles.. Whose sprinckling springs and golden streames 
ere this thou well didst knowe. 1611 W. Sandys Ovids 
Met. (1626) no Back to the shore she casts a heauy eye ;. . 
And from the sprinkling waues . . shrinks her ti embling feete. 
1716 Gay Trivia u. 421 When . , dex'trous damsels twirl the 
sprinkling mop. 1757 Dyer Fleece 1. 464 Lo 1 in the sprink- 
ling clouds^ your bleating hills Rejoice with herbage. 1859 
Tennyson in Ld. H. Tennyson Mem. (1897) I. 456 A few 
sprinkling springlets by the wayside, 

2. Falling in scattered drops. 


163a Lithgow Trav. iv. 137 [Her] pittifull lookes, and 
sprinkling teares. _ x666 Boghusst Loimographia (1894) 29 
There being no raine at all, but a title sprinkling Showre. 
Hence Bprimklingly adv. 

16*5 H. Crookk Body of Man 898 They offer also small 
shootes sprinklingly vnto the skin of the chest. 1657 J. 
Sergeant Schism Dispachtt 286 He speaks his non-sence, 
sleightly, sprinklingly. 

Sprint (sprint), sb} [f. Sprint z/.] 

L dial. (See quots.) 

01790 Pegge Derlicisnts 1. 66 A man Iayd hold of a hare 
upon her form, and she gave a sprint, a. 1800 — Snppl. 
Grose , Sprunt , or Sprint, a spring in leaping, and the leap 
itself. Herb. 

2. A short spell of running, rowing, etc., at full 
speed. 

1865- in Lane, and Derb. glossaries. 1871 ‘ Stonehenge 1 
Brit. Rur. Sports (ed. 9) 11. vn, i. 539/1 At the commence- 
ment of training for sprints. 1887 Field 19 Feb. 247/3 A 
strong wind., blowing down the straight, greatly inter- 
fered with the runners in the sprints._ 1903 Times 14 
Mar. 14/5 [They had] a few rowing sprints to vary their 
ordinary exercise work. 

transf 1895 Westm. Gaz. 23 Oct, 3/2 It may still seem., 
that there is too much of a ‘sprint 1 in the last act. 

3. attrib,, as sprint course , race, - racing , etc. 

1864 Saunders News Letter, Sprint Race between Fold 
and Rogers. 2867 Waugh Owd Blanket 82 Kempy. .was a 
famous ‘sprint-runner’,. .well known all over the country 
side. 1883 Standard iB June 2/4 He.. may.. be dubbed 
the champion of the equine world over sprint courses. X885 
Longman's Mag. VI. 508 Summoning all my memories of 
the science of sprint-racing, I tore along. x886 Encycl. 
Brit. XXI. 61/1 Sheffield. .may be termed the home of 
sprint running. 

Sprint, sb} dial. [var. of Sprent sb. 2 ] 

1. A springe or snare. 

1781 Hutton Tour to Caves (ed. a) Gloss,, Sprint , a gin 
for catching birds with. 1892 Fauna 87 (E.D.D.), Used to 
set scores of sprints when a boy. X897 Macpherson Hist, 
Fowling 2^,6 The ‘Sprint ’employed in the north of England 
for catching Woodcock. 

2. A spiing. (Cf. Sprent sb. 2 2 b.) 

X897 W. Jamie in Bards of Angus Meams 233/1 Some 
queer auld knives wi’ double sprint. 

Sprint (sprint), v. [a. early Scand. *sprinta 
(ON. and Icel. spretta , Sw. spritta ) : cf. Sprent v.] 
+1. intr. To dart or spring. Obs.~ l 
1566 Is. W. Copy of a Letter, etc. xxix, Thy felowes 
chance that late such prely shift did make ; That he from 
Fishers hooke did sprint before he could him take. 

2. a. dial. (See quot.) 

1 86a C. C. Robinson Dial. Leeds 418 Sprint, to run on 
the toes. The soit of running practised in-doors. 

b. To run, row, etc., at full speed, esp. for a 
short distance ; to race in this manner. 

187X- [implied in Sprinting vbl. sb.). 1889 H. O'Reilly 
go Yrs. on Trail ijy By running and walking, or rather 
sprinting, the whole time. 1897 Scotsman 7 Oct. 7/1 He , . 
sprinted at a good pace to where the observatory pathway 
commences. 

transf. 1899 C. Scott Drama of Yesterday I. xvi. 555 If 
a journalist has trained himself to ‘sprint ’, he is naturally 
employed, .on other departments of the paper. 

3. Sc. To sprout or grow. (Cf. Sprent v. i d.) 

01878 Ainslie Land of Bums (1892) 303 Rare plants that 

beautify the Spring Aft sprint frae roughest spot. 

4. dial. To spirt in small drops. Also trans., 
to sprinkle. 

1855- in dial, glossaries (Cumb., Yks., Notts., Line.). 

Hence Spxi'ZLtixxg vbl. sb. 

x87x ‘Stonehenge’ Brit. Rur. Sports (ed. 9) 11. vn. i. 
539/1 At Sheffield, the birthplace and nursery of pro- 
fessional sprinting. 1884 Harper’s Mag. Jan. 302/2 They 
would do well to go in for.. long-distance running rather 
than for sprinting. 

Sprinter (sprinter) . [f. Sprint v.] One who 
sprints or engages in sprint-racing. 

187* ‘Stonehenge’ Brit. Rur, Sports (ed. 9) 11. vn. i. 
539/2 The best amateur sprinters of the present day. 1889 
Gunter That Frenchman vi. 65 He.. runs wildly down the 
street, proving himself., a sprinter of first-rate speed. 1895 
Windsor Mag. 120 [He] is probably the fastest sprinter 
ever seen on a safety, 

transf. 1899 C. Scott Drama of Yesterday I. xvi. 555 
The dramatic art has.. suffered much at the hands of the 
' sprinters ' on the press. 

f Sprintle. Obs ,“ 1 A twig or shoot. 

0x225 Ancr. R. 276 Ofte druie spnntles bereft winberien? 
Sprisle, Sprissel, obs. forms of Spritsail. 
Sprit (sprit), sb. 1 Forms : a. r, 4 spreot, 4-5 
aprete, 7- 9 spreet. /3. 4, 7 spret, 5-7 sprett(e. 
7. 5-6 spryt, sprytt, sprite (7 sprigbt), 5, 7-8 
spritt, 6- sprit. [OE. sprtot, = MDu. (Du. and 
WFris.) spriet, MLG. spryet, spriet (hence G. 
spriet) and spreet, NFris. sprit, spret , ultimately 
related to Spbote 1 and Sprout w/] 

1. A pole, esp. one used for propelling a boat ; 
a punting-pole ; + a spear. 

a. 0725 Corpus Gloss, C 609 Contis, spreotum. c 1000 
■dSiFRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 143 Trades, uel amites, 
spreotas. 1023 in Thorpe Charters 318 Anes mannes lenge 
]>e healt anne spreot on his hand and streeb hine swa feor 
swa he maex aracan into here sa. 13. . St. Cristofer 300 in 
Horstm. Adtengl. Leg. (1881) 438 A lang sprete he bare in 
hande To strenghe him in be water to stande. 13., K. 
Alts. 858 (Line, MS.), pe biid day bey gan aryue, j>ey 
swymmed wib spreot,.. And bryngijr schipes to be lond. 
01400 Laud Troy Bk. 12653 Thei brende bothe mast & 
wynlase, Sterne & stere, ore & spretes. 0x440 Promf. 
Parv. 470/2 Sprete, or qvante,.. 


fi. c 1350 Will. Palerne 2754 Sone as be schipmen seia 
him out lepen, hastili hent eche man a spret or an ore. 0 1400 
Ociouian 601 A sprette ouyr the bord they caste. 1530 
Palsgr. 274/2 Sprette for watermen, picq. X609 Holland 
Arnrn. Marcell. xvin. v, xii Antoninus.. set his course 
against our State and Common-wealth, not (as they say) 
with spret nor oare, with shooving, or haling,.. but even 
with spred and full _ say le. 1687 Shadweli, Tenth Sat. 
Juvenal 38 Cantus signifies a Quant or Sprett, with which 
they shove Boats. 

y. c 1435 Torr. Portugal 181 Torrent undyr hys spryt 
[=spear] he sprent, And abowght the body he hyme bente. 
0 1450 Octavian 469 Some hente an oore, . . some a sprytt, 
The iyenas for to raeete. 1583 Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe 
C. in. 126b, This Arke..was rowed neither with sprites, 
nor ores, . . but [driven] by wheeles wrought within her. 
x6o6 Holland Suet on. u6 A number of manners, who with 
their sprits, poles and oares should beate.. their caikasse?. 
a 1825 Forby Voc. Ei Anglia 321 Sprit, a pole to push a 
boat forward. 1903 Longman's Mag. Jan. 216 You could 
not perceive when the fiat bit of wood at the end of the sprit 
touched it [i. e. the bottom of a mere]. 

2. Naut. a. ‘A small boom or pole which 
crosses the sail of a boat diagonally from the mast 
to the upper hindmost corner of the sail, which it 
is used to extend and elevate ’ (Falconer). 

13 . . E. E.AUit. P.C. 104 Wijt at be wyndas [they] wejen 
her ankres, Spiude spak to be sprete be spare bawe-lyne. 
1399 Rolls o/Parlt. III. 444/a Par le rumper d’un cabel, 
rope, sprete, ou mast d'ascun Shoute. 1417 in For. Acc. 
8 Hen. V , G/i, j dialle, j Soundynglyne, j Roffe Sprite in 
Balingera Regis. 1536 in Marsden Sel. PI. Crt. A dm. 
(1894) I. 54 Possessione virge, Anglice a yard or a spyryt 
[stc], 17x6 Phil. Trans. XXIX. 407 This Machine I sus- 
pended from the Mast of a Ship, by a Spritt which was 
sufficiently secured by Stays to the Mast-head. 1769 
Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) s.v., The lower end of the 
sprit rests in a sort of wieath or collar called thesnotter. 
1856 Kane A ret. Expl. I. xxiv. 316 A stouter mainsail of 
fourteen-feet lift with a spreet eighteen feet long. 1913 
Act 24-3 Geo. V, c. 31 § 39 A pilot flag, . to be placed at the 
mast head, or on a sprit or staff, 
b. (See quot.) 

1846 Young Naut. Did, 293 A Sprit, or Spur, in a sheer- 
hulk is a spar for keeping the sheers out to the required 
distance. 

3. attrib ., as sprit pole , rig, staff, topmast, top- 
sail, yard. 

X485 Naval Acc, Hen . VII (1896) 49 Spritt yeids, j } 
Spritte sailes, j. X497 Ibid. 300 Fore yeides, j ; sprete 
yerdes, j. x6xx Cotgr., Miquelot , . . a poore, pettie, vagabond 
Pedler, that with a spritstaffe crosses from place to place. 
1627 Capt. Smith Seaman’s Gram. vii. 31 Your Spret and 
Spret (op-saile. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) s.v. 
Yard, Sprit-topsail yard equal to the fore top gallant-yard. 
1894 Outing XXIV. 84/2 The sprit rig cannot be said to bo 
pretty. 1903 Longman's Mag. Jan. 216 Under the in- 
fluence of the silent sprit-pole it seemed to move by some 
voluntary self-contained power. 

Sprit (sprit), sb. 2 [f. Sprit v} Cf. Spirt sb.s 
and Spurt sbf\ a. A young shoot of a plant or 
tree. b. A sprout of a seed or root. 

162a Jml. Eng. Plantation Plymouth Hew England 7 
As we wandred we came to a tree, where a yong Spritt was 
bowed downe over a bow, and some Acornes strewed vnder 
“neath. x68a Houghton's Lett. Husb. <5- Trade I. 67 Some- 
times.. I have known our Maltster stir his Barly-Couchea 
. .till the Sprit begins to fork, five or six times a day. Ibid. 
68 When the Sprits come forth at the Root end of the Coro, 
another Sprit, which we call the Acrospire, begins to stir 
at the same end. *851 Sternberg Northampt. Dial., Sprit, 
a sprout; the awn of barley. x886 Holland Cheshire Gloss . 
334 Sprit, a sprout from the eye of a potato, or the young 
radicle of corn when it first begins to grow. 

Sprit, sb. 3 Sc. =Spbet. Also collect. 

1799 J. Robertson Agric. Pa th 268 It becomes instantly 
filled with sprits, rushes and other aquatics. 1807 Ess, 
High l Soc. HI. 469 Bog ground is for the most part covered 
with sprit, of the smaller sort of which they make what 
they call bog hay. x866 Chambers's Encycl. VIII. 373/a 
Many marshy and boggy places abound in some of the 
species having leafy stems and the leaves jointed internally, 
popularly called Sprots or Sprits. 1883 G. M'Michael 
Notes Way thr. Ayrshire 00 The Afton descends between 
rocky banks, mostly covered with bent and sprit. 

Sprit, sbf techn. (See quot. 1880 .) 
x8ia Dubourdieu Antrim 107 This substance, howsoever 
it may be acquired, and which by bleachers is called sprit, 
adheres so closely to the rind.. as to have eluded all the 
..processes, .of the old mode of bleaching. x88o Spans' 
Encycl. Manuf. I. 5x8 The object of the rubbing.. is to 
remove small specks of biownish matter called ’sprits’, 
which may appear here and there throughout the piece. 

Sprit ,ppl.a. [f. Sfbit z».l] (See quots.) 
xM8 Holme Armoury iil 73/2 Spritt \ or Blasted, when 
it [grass or grain] is beaten down by Rain, and through 
moisture begins to grow again. 1790 W. H. Marshall Rur. 
Econ. Midi II. 443 Sprit, sprouted, as corn in the field. 
1808 H. Holland Cheshire 147 A potatoe is said to be well 
sprit, when it has a shoot from two to four inches long. 

Sprit (sprit), v. 1 - Now dial. Forms : 1 spryt- 
tan, 3 sprutten, 7 ~ sprit. [OE. spryttan 
*sprutjan, f. the weak grade of the stem repre- 
sented by Sprout vf Cf. Spirt v. z and Spurt v. 2 ] 
intr. To sprout or shoot; to germinate. 

C900 tr. Baeda's Eccl. Hist. 1. xxi. [heading), Eft spryt* 
tendum [v. r. sprutendum] ham twigum Sses Pelagianlscan 
woles. c xooo Saxon Leeclid. II. 148 ponne treow & wyrta 
aerest up spryttaft, a 1225 Ancr. R, 86 Ase \>e wifti pet 
sprutteft ut )>e betere pet me bine ofte croppeft. 

1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 60 Some affirm that 
Corn spritted a little,., and then so wen, came up speedily. 
X844 Phytologist 1 . 584 Do the seeds of pasture grasses ever 
germinate in the husk, tike wheat, when it is saia to * spnt 1 
1886-7 in Cheshire glossaries. 
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Sprit, z/. 2 ? Obs. [Of obscure origin : cf. Shbt 

0.3] intr. To spring, dart. 

13. . Gaw. $ Gr. Knt. 231 6 He sprit forth spenne fote more 
J>en a spere lenjje. *836 Hooton Bilberry Thnrland I. vii. 
142 The rabbits.. would.. sprit across to the field-sides in 
search of better herbage. 

Sprite (sprait), f sprit, sb: Forms : a. 4, 
5-7 Sc., apreit (5 spreyt, spreyte), 5-6 sprete, 
6 spreet(e ; 5-6 spret, 6 sprette. j8. 5, 7 spryt 
(6 aprijt), 5-7 spryte, 5- sprite. (See also 
Sfright^.I) y. 5 spritte, 5-7 sprit, 8 sp’rit. 
[ad. OF. esprit , or similarly reduced from OF. 
esperitie , AF. spirit(e Spirit sb. Cf. Spirt sb. 1 ] 
1. f a. = Spirit sb. in various senses. _ Obs. 

a. ax 300 Cursor M. 15667 pof he spreit ai redi be J>e 
flesche be fus to plight. _ £'1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxiii, 
(1 George ) 796 As he hyr i>is had talde, pe spret vn-to god 
scho ^ald. c 1400 Destr. Troy 5099 Eneas, .spake full dis- 
pitously with a sprete felle. c 1450 Holland Houilat 620 
That terrible felloun ray spreit affrayd. 15*6 Tindale Acts 
xvii. 16 His sprete was moved in hym. 1535 Coverdale 
Haggai L 14 So the Loide waked vp the sprete of Zoiobabel 
. . and the sprete of Iesua. 1584 Hudson Du Bartas' Judith 
11. 467 Whose living spreet Reviving spreads, and through 
all things doth fleet, c 1615 Sir W. Mure Misc. Wks. 
(S.T.S.) I. 30 Erect my puir dejected spreit, Prostrat befoir 
thy mercies feete. 

p. cx 37s Sc. Leg. Saints xxii. (. Lawrence ) 450 Fore con- 
tryt spryt euir jet was to my god thankful sacrifice. C1400 
tr. Secreta Secret, Gov. Lordsh. 66 Rightwys philosophers 
..lightend with godys spryt of wyt. 150a Atkynson tr. 
De Imitations 1 v. (1893) 157 To rede the scripture with as 
great fervour of spryte as it was receyued firste. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens 229 It is profitable for those that are.. troubled 
in sprite or minde. 1607 Rowlands Earl of Warwick 
(Hunterian Cl.) 7 This man compos’d of courage, full of 
sprite, Of hard adventures, and of great designs. 1669 
Sturmy Mariner's Mag. C4 1 Lord of Light, Without whose 

f racious Aid and constant Sprite No Labours prosper. 1730 
henstone Ode to Health 43 Forth with jocund sprite, I 
lun. 1761 Gray Odin 29 Who thus afflicts my troubled 
sprite? [1847 S. Judd Margaret in. (1851) 4x7 So speaks 
my sprite.] 

y. xa. . Chaucers L.G. W., Ariadne 2069 (Camb. MS.), 
For whiche myn sprit goth to do me shame. 1442 Cursor M. 
170 (Bedford MS.), Iesus after his fastyng long was temtid 
wi)> J>e sprit [of] wrong. 1565 Stapleton Fort. Faith 122 
We see how farre the faith of the first vj. C. yeares, and the 
sprit of Protestants do agree. 1605 xst Pt. Jeronimo in. i. 
73 This should not be mong men of vertuous sprit. Pay 
trybute thou, and receiue peace and writ, a 1649 Drumm. 
op Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 44/1 To his fair Spoils his 
Split again yet give. 

f b. pi. = Spirit sb. 1 7. Obs. 
a. ci47o Henry Wallace xi. 176 He agayn in greiff him 
grippyt sayr, Quhill spretis fail3eid ner. 1533 Bellenden 
Livy Prol. (S.T.S.) 1. 1 Quykin be spretis of my dull Ingyne. 
1566 Drant Horace , Sat. tv. C, How say you, haue not 
comedies theyr vigors, and their spreets? 

ft. 1367 Drant Horace , Ep.n. 1. Gvij,That poet.. That 
can stere vp my passions orquicke my sprytes at all. c 1386 
C’tess Pembroke Ps. David cxix.iii, I the pleasures of my 
sprites Will unto thy doctrine bind, 
o. = Spirit sb. 9. rare- 1 . 

1844 Disraeli Conittgsby iv. xii,_ He generally contrived.. 
to steal down with some congenial sprites to the magical 
and illumined chamber [re. the billiard-room]. 

2 . = Spirit sb. 2 b and 3, Spright sb.l a. 

a. a 1400-30 Alexander 4779 He was sodanly sesid & 
slane with a sprete. c 1470 Henry Wallace xi. 1262 Quhar 
art thow, spreyt? ansuer, sa God the sawe, 1526 Tindale 
Mark vi. 49 They supposed ythad bene a sprete and cryed 
oute: 1375 Gamin, Gurton t. U, As. though they had been 
taken with fairies, or else with some ill spreet. xdxx Sir W. 
Mure Misc. Wks. (S.T.S.) I, tx For he, now Cupid, now a 
spreit, did liue me. 

(3. 1340-70 Alex. <$• Dind. 623*God is spedful in speche & 
a spryt clene. C1375 Sc, Leg, Saints ix. ( Barthol .) 88 
Wikit spryt, trawale. hym. no mare l CX460 Fortescue 
Absol. $ Lint. Mon. vi. (1885) 121 Wherfore the holy sprites 
and angels,. haue more poiar than we. <2x3x3 Fabyan 
Chron. (1811) 325 Fyry dragons, and sprytys, were seen 
fleynge in the ayer. 1333 Eden Decades (Arb.) 100 tnarg. 
note, A lemedye ageynst walkyng sprites. 16x0 Holland 
Camden's Brit. 530, 1 wot not what sprites and fearefull 
apparitions. x6« Cotton Burlesque upon B. 51 Where 
must I lye anights? For I am monstrous fraid of Sprites. 
1728 Young Love of Fame v. 509 In vain the cock has 
summon’d sprites away. She walks at noon, a 1796 Burns 
‘As on the Banks' vi, ‘Nae eastlin blast,' the sprite replied. 
a 1843 Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser. in. House-warming u8 
She verily thought that hobgoblins and sprites were there. 
1877 Mrs, Forrester Mignon I. 12 The most arch, mis- 
chievous, impertinent little sprite in the world. 

Comb, 1609 Sir E. Hoby Let, to Mr. T. H. Pref. p. Hi, 
They will not stick to set out our Ladies picture (as one of 
your sprite-speakers did) with one of your best faces. 

y. ct 400 Destr. Troy 4297, I will tell.. How sprittis in 
hom spake to qwho bat spirre wold. 1563 Stapleton Fort. 
Faith 85 The whole churche..by no strength of wicked 
sprits, .can he ouerthrowen. 1728 Ramsay Monk & Miller's 
Wife 243 Syne as the sp’rit gangs marching out, Be sure to 
lend him a sound rout. 

1 3 . « Spirit sb. 6 and 6 b. Obs. 

13.. Coer de L. 394 Upon his schelde a dove whyte, 
Sygnyfycacioun of the holy spryte. 2326 Tindale Eph. iv, 
30 Greve not the holy sprete off God. 1338 Starkey 
England 11. i. 143 By Hys Holy Spryte, from whom, .corn- 
myth al gudnes. c x6oo Forman m MS. Askmole 802 fol. 
143 b, Go verne me with thy holy sprite. 

t Sprite, v. Obs. In 0 Sc. sprete. [f. prec.3 
trans. To inspire with courage. 

1336 Bellenden Cron. Scotl. (1821) II. 97 Aidane..spretit 
thame with sic curage, that thay,.put the Saxonfs..to 
flicht. Ibid, 389 This victorie was sa plesand.. that every 
man wes spretit with new curage. 
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+ Spri’ted, a. Obs. [f. Sprite jA] 

1. =Sprighted a. 

1535 Coverdale Ps. xxxvi. xx The meke spreted shal 
possesse the earth. 1377 B. Googe Heresbach's Hush, in, 
(1586) 115 b. The whol body. .large, hie, liuely sprited, and 
well trussed. 1607 T. Campion Maske B 4 b, Mild sprited 
Zephyius haile. 

2 . Having the form of a sprite. 

a X586 Sidney Astropk. $ Stella (1398) xcvi, In night, of 
sprites the gastly powers to stur ; In thee, or sprites or 
sprited gastlmesse. 

+ Spriteful, a. Obs. [f. as prec.] 

1 =Sprightpul a. 1 . 

_ ex6| o Howell Font. Lett. (yS3) 4S8 The French nation 
is quick and spriteful. 1697 Evelyn Nwnismata ix. 308 
Spnteful and Vigorous, striving to get the better of his 
little body. 

b. =Sprightful a, ib. 

ci6ix Chapman Iliad xr. 246 His readie chariotere did 
scourge his spritefuil horse. 

2. =Sprightful a. a. 

1606 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. 11. Magnificence 1053 A 
thousand Flowrs spring in his spritefuil pases. 1624 J. Gee 
Foot out of Snare 45 Considering, it hath been, .bedewed 
with their last spritefuil breath. 1662 Playford Skill Mus. 
1. ii. (1674) 45 But much more spriteful will it appear., by 
holding of a Note that falls not by one degree. 

Hence + Spri'tefully adv . ; f Spri'tefulneBs. 
ci6ix Chapman Iliad xm. 616 The Phthian and Epeian 
troopes did spritefully assaile The God-like Hector. 1651 
Jer. Taylor Semi, for Yearn, ix. 113 Its memory was lost 
in the joyes and spntefulnesse of the morning. 
Spri'tehood. [f. as prec.] The condition or 
state of being a sprite. 

1882 Nichol Atner. Lit. xi, 359 The same fascinating 
impishness, or spritehood, in both is allayed by a similar 
healing or converting process. 

t Spriteless, a. Obs. [f. as prec.] = Spright- 

LES 3 a. 

a. 13x3 Douglas AEneid ix. Hi. 187 Quhilkis in thar weris 
previt sa spreytles men That Hector thaime deiayit jeris 
ten. 1331 Tindale Expos. 1 John (1537) 8a We..beynge 
spretlesse..serue God in the body. 1396 Dalrymple tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 3x4 Ane abiecte and spreitles 
harte. 

p. a 1347 Surrey AEneid iv. 896 Her sister Anne, sprite- 
lesse for dread to heare This fearefull sturre. a 161 8 J. 
Davies (Heref.) Wit's Pilgr. Wks. (Grosart) II. 36/2 It 
often proues such spritelesse heauy Stuffe. 16 6x Sir A. 
Haslerig's Last Will $ Test. Suppl. 6 So soon was his 
spriteless valour resolved into fear 

t Spri telike, a. Obs. [f. as prec.] Resem- 
bling a sprite or that of a sprite. 
c 16x1 Chapman Iliad xxi. x8 The Worthy, . .spritelike, did 
with his sword aduance Vp to the riuer. 1638 Rowland 
tr. Moufet's Tlteat. Ins. 924 Such spritelike courage hath 
Natuie planted in them. 

Sprrteliness. Now rare. [f. Sybitely a.] 
= Sprightliness. 

1666 H. Stubbe^/iVoc. Conformist 2 A vivacitie and 
spritelinesse that is nothing common, xqto F. Fuller 
Pharmacop. 125 It.. puts new spriteliness into the clog’d 
Spirits. 1779 Johnson L. P., Pope Wks. 1787 IV. 45 A 
Preface, written with gieat spriteliness and elegance. 1803 
Brathwait's Barnabees Jml. In trod. (x8x8) 43 A very pleas- 
ing effusion of spriteliness. 1909 Contemp. Rev. Lit. Suppl. 
Nov. 6 Marred by the elephantine spriteliness of the style, 
t Spri’tely, a. and adv. Oos. Also 6 spritly, 
7 -lye, ap’xitly. [£ Sprite sb.] 

A. adj. 1. = Sprightly a. 1 . 

1606 Shaks. Tr. # Cr. 11. ii. 190 Yet nere the lesse, My 
spritely brethren, I propend to you In resolution to keepe 
Helen still. 1670 Cotton Espemon 1. iv. 141 But the Com- 
manders and Souldiers were such, that it was not possible to 
see any where a more complete, nor a more spritely Body, 
*732 Fielding Amelia Wks. 1755 X. 213, I fancy Mrs. 
Bennet hath been a very spritely woman i for., she discovers 
by starts a great vivacity in her countenance. 

b. = Sprightly a. 1 b. 

1633 A. Wilson Jos. I, 246 Being a Spritlye Horse., he 
saved both himself, and his Rider. 1680 Spirit of Popery 56 
Not daring to Attack the Coachman, because his Whip did 
fright his spritely Horse. 1752 Young Nt. Th. 1. 437 The 
Spritely lark’s shrill mattin wakes the mom. 

2. => Sprightly a. 2 . 

1634 Whitlock Zootoinia 342 No doubt the Soule needs 
..a well organiz'd Body, to exercise it[s] Functions with 
spritely Vigor, a xjoo Evelyn Diary 10 Mar. 1685, An aire 
of spritely modestie not easily to be described. X774 Mrr- 
ford Ess. Harmony Lang. 149 Where this is the case a 
monosyllabic line may be spritely in its motion. 

3. = Sprightly a. % a. 

1602 Rowlands Tis Merrie when Gossips meets (Hun- 
terian Cl.) 3 Not penny a quart, dull ale, nor drowsie Beere 
But spritely wine. x6 69 Digby Closet Opened (1677) 7 It 
[the mead] will be very spritely, and quick and pleasant. 

b. « Sprightly a. 3 b. 

1398 Marston Pygmal., Sat. iv, I see Th’art falne to wits 
extreamest pouerty, Sure in Consumption of the spritly 
part. 1638 Brathwait Barnabees Jml. 1. E, Furnish’d with 
their spritely weapons. 182X LAMB-fiY/VrSer. 1. Mrs.Battle's 
Opinions on Whist, She could not conceive a game wanting 
the spritely infusion of chance* 

o. -Sprightly a. 3 c. 

c i6xx Chapman Iliad xviii. 449 Youthes, and maides, . .To 
whom the merrie Pipe and Harp the spritely sounds ad- 
uanc’t. 166 a Playford Skill Mus. 1. (1 674) 60 Such effectual 
melody, .in such excellent Fug’s and Spritely. Ayres. 1789 
Burney Hist. Mus. III. vii. 410 A Consort, .in 4 parts of a 
spritely kind such as were then called Fancies, 
d. = Sprightly a. 3 d. 

1662 Playford Music (1674) 109 The Treble-Violin is a 
cheerful and spritely Instrument. 1670 in Term Catal. 


(Arber) I. 49/2 Directions to learn to play upon that pleasant 
and spritely Instrument, the Flagollet. 

B. adv. — Sprightly adv. 

x6o 6 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv, ir. Magnificence 024 
There the Lord Zedec him more spritely heais, Milde, fair 
and pleasant. 1637 F. Cockin Div. Blossomes 48 So lively 
glorious, . .So Sp ntly vigorous and Soul-reviving, 
t Spri ten, v. 06s.- 1 [f. as prec.] trans. To 
put spirit or life into ; to enliven. 

16x4 C. Brooke Ghost Rich. Ill, Poems (1872) 75 Griefe 
cast not downe, joy spritned not their eyes. 

f Spri’tiness. Obs.~ l [f. Spbity rt.] Spright- 
liness. 

*607. Markham Cavel. 11, (1617) 260 You shal then, .by the 
moouing of your bodie and legs forward with a liueliespt Hi- 
nes, thrust 5iour horse into his galloppe. 

Spri’ting, vbl. sb. rare. [f. Sprite j-A] Act- 
ing as sprites ; action appropriate to sprites. 

? £1370 Buggbears il iv, Syng hegh boe..asprityng go we. 
x6xo Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 298, 1 will be correspondent to com- 
mand And doe my spryting, gently. 

t Spri’tish, a. Obs. [f. as prec.] Impish, 
malicious, mischievous. 

X369 in Eliis Orif. Lett. Ser. hi. III. 367 To defend., 
you from the malitious practises of all your spritUbe fooes. 
1372 Treat. Treas. agsi. O. Elis. 56 Euery man may. .take 
al his whole tale for a wicked sgritish lye. 1600 W. Watson 
Decacordon (1602) 238 Thou daily dost minister new matter 
to increase our home persecutions, by thy spritish cruelty. 
Hence + Spri-tishly adv. Obs. 

159a G. Harvey Four Lett. 58 Ignis fatuus [was] never so 
spritishly busy. 

Spritsaxl, sprit-sail (sprrtse’l, spri-ts’l). 
Naut. Forms : (see Sprit sb. 1 and Sail ji. 1 ; also) 
7 sprissel, sprisle. [f. Sprit jJ. 1 Cf. Du. spriet- 
zetl, "WFris. -seil, Nbris. spritseil, spretsaiel , Da. 
spritsejl, Sw. -sejpel, G. sprietsegd. ] 

1 . A sail extended by a sprit; iormcrly also a 
sail attached to a yard slung under the bowsprit 
of large vessels. 

n. 246 6 Mann. <f- Houselu Exp. 344 My mastyr paid to 
Willyam Elyse for to carye his sprete seyle of the kervelle 
to Yipswyche. 1497 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 303 Tyes 
for the Sprette Sayle. x6x6 Caft. Smith Descr. New Eng. 
49 Onely her spret saile remayned to spoon before the 
wind, till we had reaccommodated a lury mast. 1627 — 
Seaman's Gram. vii. 32 The Spret-saile is j parts the depth 
of the fore saile. 1694 Morrnux Rabelais 1 v. xviii. (1737) 
76 He .. made them .. take in their Spreet-sail. X750 
Blancicley Naval Expos. 130 Smacks are necessary Tians- 
porting Vessels, with one Mast and half Spreet-sail. 

p. 1483 Naval Ace. Hen. VII (1896) 41 Spritt sailes feble, 
j. 1382 N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda's Conq. E. hid. 1. 
xxix. 72b, The Captaine generall commanded, .to fardleup 
their sprits sailes. *398 Lodge Looking Gl. Land. !f Eng. 
F ij b, Our topsailes vp, we trusse our spritsailes in. 2633 
Heywood & Rowley Fortune by Land ft Sea iv, Our 
Spright-sayl, Top-sail, and Top-gallant.. are hung with 
waving pendants. 1671 Land. Gas. No. 621/1 With great 
difficulty the Swallow, . . having onely a Mainsayl and Sprit- 
sayl left, . .performed her Voyage. 1743 P. Thomas Jml, 
Anson's Voy. 107 We unbent the Mizzen and Sprit-sail. 1704 
Rigging Sf Seamanship 42 Barges, Pinnaces, and Yawls, 
with Sprit-sails. 1839 Marryat Phant. Ship viii. (Rtldg.) 
66 She carried a square spritsail and sprit-topsail. 189X 
Spectator 7 Feb. 2ix/x The spritsail, the object of which is 
to get the advantage of a lofty peak and retain a short mast, 
b. ellipt . A spritsail barge. 
x88x Standard 22 June 3/7 The leading topsail barges at 
this part of the race overhauled the sprit-sails. 

2 . attrib. a. In the sense ‘ ol or belonging to a 
spritsail as spritsail brace, brails , clewline , etc. 

1399 Dallam in Early Voy. Levant (Hakluyt Soc.) 39 
Myssen top, sprid saile top. x6a6 Cart. Smith Wks. (Arb.) 
II. 793 The spret sayle top mast, the spret sayle top sayle 
yard. 1627 ■— Seamans Gram. 31 tnarg., Spretsaile top. 
Saile. *669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 16 Let go the Sprit 
sail Breales, and hale aft the Sheets. Ibid. 17 Vere out., 
your Fore and Main-sheets, and Sprisle-sheets. 1676 Wise- 
man Surgery vi. v. 425 Our men bravely quitted themselves 
of the Fire-ship by cutting the Sprit-sail-Tackleoff with their 
short Hatchets. 1692 Smith's Seaman's Gram. 1. xiv. 63 
Spritsail Clewlines. 1698 in MSS. Ho. Lords New Ser. III. 
(igos) 34 The.. rope was expended.. for mizen top gallant 
mast and spritsail top gallant mast. _ 17XX W. Sutherland 
Shipbuild, Assist, 112 Spiit-sail Lifts. <730 Blanckley 
Naval Expos. 12 Spritsail Sheat Blocks are turn’d. _ *769 
Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) s.v., Formerly the spritsail- 
topsails were set on a mast, which was erected., on the end of 
the bowsprit. 1794 Rigging # Seamanship 13s Spritsail- 
Topgallant-sail is quadrilateral,., and is bent on the head, 
to the spritsail- topgallant-yard. cx8io Adm^ Patton in 
lQth Cent. (1899) 7*3 A seaman.. let go the spnt-sail brace. 
x86o All Year Round No. 66. 38a 'Which knot?' asked 
Toby. 4 Single or double wall, ..spritsail-sheet, stopper, or 
shroud?’ cx86o H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 3 Spritsail 
gaff on bowsprit. . , 

b. Spritsail yard, a yard slung under the bow- 
sprit to support a spritsail. Also attrib. 

1627 Caft. Smith Seaman's Gram, til 16 The spret-saile 
Yard [must be] 16. yards long, and but 9. inches thicke. 1687 
Land. Gas. No. 2246/4 A Sally Man of War, . .with his Men 
on his Bowsprit and his Sprissel-yards along Ships, 174s 
P. Thomas Jml. Anson's Voy. 281 We. .got our Spritsail 
yard fore andaft,.. which is an infallible Sign ofa Design to 
board the Enemy. *797 S. James Narr. Voyage 28. The 
boatswain, and others of the English seamen, were sitting 
at the spritsail yard. £18x0 Adm. Patton in iqth Cent. 
(1899) 723 Five of the enemy had got upon our starboard 
sprit-sail yard-arm. 1840 H. Dana Bef. Mast xxv. 83 
The spritsail yard sprung in the slings. 

0. In the sense * carrying a spritsail as sprit- 
sail barge, vessel. 



SPRITSAIL, 


SPROUT. 


1708 Ann. Reg. , Chron. 40/2 As a sprit-sail vessel.. was 
coming up the river. 1885 Daily Tel. 27 Oct. (Encycl. 
Diet.), The well-known sprit-sail barge, a vessel with a 
mainsail that Sets on a sprit. 

Hence Spritsail-yard v. tram . , to disable (a 
shark, dog-fish, etc.) by thrusting a spar or piece 
of wood through the snout or gills. 

1835 Marryat Pacha of Many Tales ix. (Rtldg.) xxx The 
shark. . had been caught and spritsail-yarded , as the seamen 
term it. *867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk. 646 Sprit-sad yard- 
ing, a cruelty in which some fishermen wreak vengeance on 
sharks, dog-fish, etc., that encroach on their baits, and foul 
their nets. 

f Sprit tie, sb. Obs .— 1 In 4 spritell. [f. the 
stem of Sprit v. 1 Cf. OE. sprytele chip, OHG. 
sprmil bar, MHG. sprtizzel stave, G. dial, sprussel 
young shoot, stave (of a ladder).] A shoot or 
young twig. 

a 1400 Siacklt. Med. MS. i. 445 in A nglia XVII 1 . 306 Take 
to handfull of ?onge eleme-spntell Ana schrape of |>e ouerest 
hark with a qwetyll. 

Sprrttle, »• Obi. exc. dial. [Of obscure 
origin.] trans. To scrape or pick with some in- 
strument; to dig up in this way. 

1575 Banister Ckyrurg. 1. (1585) 254 Then with a brasse 
or yron pipe, .thrust into the bottome ofit,[they] dosprittle 
it up by the roots. 1904 in Eng. Dial. Diet. (Notts,, Line.). 
Sprittled : see Spruttled a. 

Sprit-topsail : see Sprit sbX 
Spritty (spri’ti), a. Sc. [f. Sprit sbfi + -y.] 
Abounding in sprits or rushes. 

1786 Burns To Avid Mare xii, ’Till sprittie knowes wad 
rair’t an’ risket, An' slypet owre. 1833 J. Hogg Sheph. Cal. 
(1839) I, 27 His dead master, who.. was lying in a little 
spritty hollow. 1885A. MuNRoi’zV-^M Casket 42 Largespritty 
clods from tearing hoofs In showers aiound them flew. 

t Spri tual, a. Obs. Forms : a. 5 sprytwalle, 
6 -ual; 5-6 spritual (6 -all), 8 spiritual. 0 . 
5-6 spretualL [Reduced form of Spiritual a.] 
Spiritual. 

a. c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 1617 Two sprytwalle ladyus he 
ordeynede To ocupy jiat worshipfulle state in hurre 
absens. 1536 Tindale i Cor. ii. 15 He that is sprituall 
discusseth all tbynges. 1538 Starkcy England 1. iv. 122 
Wherfor..we may precede to the fautys in the sprytual 
parte. *789 Burns Kirk's Alarm xvii, Calvin’s sons ! Cal- 
vin's sons ! Seize your sp’ritual guns. 

p. 1498 Reg. Privy Seal Scoll. (1908) I. 34/a Ony uther 
courtis spretuall or temporall. 1526 Tindalf, i Cor. ii. 13 
Makynge spretuall comparesons of spretuall thinges. 1554-9 
H. Sfonner in Songs 4 Pall., Phil. $ Mary (i860) 8 
Musyck in spretuall rimes and psalms. 

Hence + Spritua’lity; fSpri’tually adv. Obs. 
tjafi Tindale i Cor. ii. 14 Nether can he preceave them 
because he is spretually examyned. *567 Reg. Privy. Coun- 
cil Sect, I. 537 Diverse of the Nobihtie, Spritualitie, and 
Commissaris of burrowis. 

Spri'ty, a. Now dial. Also 7 sprytie; Sc. 
6 sprety, 8-9 spritty. [f. Sprite j£.] a. Spirited, 

b. Spirituous. 

1513 Douglas AEneid xi. viii. 26 For eith it is for till 
assay, and se Quhat may our sprety fors in the melle. 1607 
Markham Cavel. 11, (1617) 126 Till you see him euen with a 
sprytie furie and an actiue nimblenes, passe and repasse in 
his stalle. 1715 Pennecuik Misc. Sc. Poems 10 Such spritty 
Liquor, cures us of all Sorrow. 1854 Miss HhKv.e.Northampt. 
Gloss., Sprity, a term applied to wine or beer when the 
Mother or concreted matter is separated, and floats about 
in small particles. 

Sproat (sprout). Angling, [f. the name of the 
inventor, W. H. Sproat of Ambleside.] Sproat- 
bend ( hook ), sproat hook , a light fish-hook with a 
wide and slightly flattened bend, short front, and 
point set well inwards. 

[1866 W. H. Sproat in Field z Dec., I send ..salmon 
hooks made by Messrs. Hutchinson and Son, of Kendal. 
They have affixed my name to them.] 1871 * Stone- 
henge’ Brit. Rur. Sports (ed. 9) 1. v. 276 The sproat-bend, 
which is intermediate between the round-bend and the 
Limerick, has also come a good deal into use of late for 
trout. 1883 Cent. Mag. July 378/1 He attached a sproat 
hook, No. ij-, with a gut snell eight inches long. 1888 Goodb 
A nter. Fishes ao Thirty or forty yards of braided silk or 
linen line, and a Sproat-bend hook. 

Sprocket (sprp-ket), sb. Also 6 sprokett, 6, 9 
sproket. [Of obscure origin.] 

1 . Carp, and Build. A triangular piece of timber 
used in framing, esp. one fastened on the foot of 
a rafter in order to raise the leveL of the eaves. 

*838 MS. Acc. St, John's Hosp., Canterb., To Nycoles & 
Horton for makyng sprokettis & a grunsyll att Arnoldes, 
ud. 1593 MS. Church’w. Acc. St. Andrew's K Canterb., 
For setting vp a forme, nayles and sproketes, xiij d. 1703 
[R. Neve] City <$• C. Purchaser 121 A Coving-cornish. .has 
a great Casement, or Hollow in it, which is commonly 
Lathed and Plaister’d upon Compass, Sprockets, or 
Brackets. 1880 Leaning Quantity Survey, 61 Sprockets. — 
State what size two are cut out of. 

2 . A projection (either forked or simple) from 
the rim of a wheel, engaging with the links of a 
chain. 

1750 Blanckley Naval Expos. 126 Sprockets are made 
not unlike a large Horse Shoe, drove into the Wheel, and 
the Chain works on them. 1873 Knight Diet. Mech. 522/1 
The sprockets on the wheel are adapted to receive the links 
of the chain successively. Ibid. 2292/2 The sprockets may 
be forked, and thus made to partially 'embrace the links of 
t he _ chain.. 1897 C. T.C. Monthly Gass, Jan. si A roller- 
chain passing oyer ordinary sprockets, 
to. atlrib. in sprocket-wheel. 
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1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) s.v. Pump , The 
sprocket-wheels, employed to wind it up from the ships 
bottom. 179a J. Townsend Journ. Spain 1 . 170 It [the 
noria] consists of a band or girdle passing over a sprocket 
wheel. 1846 A. Young Naut. Diet. 239 Above the upper 
extremities of these tubes there is fixed a sproket-wheel 
worked by crank-handles, c i860 H. Stuart Seaman’s 
Catech. 54 It is rove round the sprocket-wheel of the cap- 
stan. 1896 Westm. Gaz, 21 Nov. 7/2 The chain, instead of 
acting direct on the driving wheel, passes from the sprocket 
wheel to another at the back of the saddle. 

c. ellipt. A sprocket-wheel, esp. that of a cycle. 
1886 J. M. Caulfeild Seamanship Notes 3 Parts of the 
Capstan. Drum head, barrel, sprocket. 1893 Fortn. Rev. 
No. 314. 241 The elliptical sprocket, or lower chain-wheel, 
has caused much discussion. 

attrib. 1897 Outing XXX. 277/2 A wheel, from handle-bar 
to sprocket-chain. Ibid. 370/2 A sprocket-lock, which was 
guaranteed to prevent any sprocket from revolving. Ibid. 
371/1, I snapped in its place my sprocket-guard. 

3 . Naut. One of the teeth of a pawl-rim. 

1903 Speaker 7 Feb. <152/1 The Hermione capstans are of 
the dangerous old-fashioned type, fitted with the antiquated 
pawls and sprockets. 1906 Temple Bar Jan. 59 The little 
iron pawls., begin to click and clatter, as they pass over 
their sprockets. 

Hence Spxo'cketed a., furnished with sprockets. 
1895 Queenslander 7 Dec. 1071/1 The chain runs on and 
engages sprocketed wheels. 

Sprod. north, dial. [Of obscure origin.] A 
salmon in its second year, 

1617 Shuttleeoorths' Acc. (Chetham Soc.) 218 A salmon and 
spioaes and troutes. a 1672 Wjllughuy Hist. Pise. (1686) 
iv. iv. 189 Nostratibus in fluvio Ribble.agri Eboracensis 
Salmones ptimo setatis anno Smells dicuntur; secundo 
Sprods. 1677 Johnson in Ray Coiresp. (1848) 127, I am a 
little jealous that their Sprods are but Scurves. x86x Act 
24 (p 25 Viet. c. 109 § 4 All migratory fish of the genus 
salmon,, .that is to say salmon,. .tubs, yellow fin, sprod, 
herling [etc.]. 1884 Westmorl. Gaz. x Nov. 5/5 A good 
many morts and sprods have been landed from the lower 
reaches of the Kent. 

Sprong. Now dial. Also 5 spronge. [Of 
obscure origin : cf. Prong sbA] — Prong sb* 
1 and 2. Hence Spxongful. 

1492 Ryman Poems lxxxv. 5 in Archiv Stud. nett. Spr. 
LXXXIX. 355 When dredefuil deth to the shal come And 
smyte the with his spronge. 1756 Toldervy Hist. 2 Or- 
phans 1 . 146 She threw a fork at me that had three sprongs. 
1870 Kennf.dy Fireside Stories 58 (E.D.D.), For every 
sprong-full he threw out, two came in. x888Elwohthy Iv. 
Somerset Word-bh. 704 One o’ the sprongs is a-brokt out o’ 
the dung clow, a 1904 in Eng. Dial. Diet. (Kent and 
Somerset). 

Sprong, obs. f. pa. t. and pa. pple. Spring », 
Spronk 1 . Obs. exc. dial. Also I spranoa, 5 
spronke. [OE. spranca\ cf. "WFlem. spranke 
branch of a vein or artery.] 
tl. A shoot, sprout. Obs. rare, 
c 1000 AUlfric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 139 Stirps , styb, nel 
spranca. Ibid. 119 Plante, treowes sprancan. a 1100 in 
Napier O. E. Glosses 54/a Labruscas, sprotu, sprancan. 
£1440 Pallad. on Hush. xii. 1x6 After dayes vij vp hem 
[peaches] take ; By thenne out wol a spronke of hem be 
lette Vppon the shelle. 

2 . dial. The stump of a tree or tooth. 

1838 in Holloway. X847- in dial, glossaries (Kent, Sussex, 
Surrey). 

t Spronk 2 . Obs .— 1 [Cf. Sprank 2.] A spark. 

C1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 205 Anon so he hadde Jjis word 
i-seid, J»t fuyr aqueinte ech spronke. 

+ Sprot 1 . Obs. Forms: a. 1-2, 4-7 sprot, 
I, 4-6 sprott, 5-6 eprotte. 0 . * 5-7 sprote. 
[OE. sprot, — Fiis., MDa. and Du., MLG. sprot 
(hence G. sprott, + sprotte, obs. Da. sprot, sprot, 
spryt)f] a. = Sprat sbf 1. b. A smelt. 

a. c xooo jElfric Lives Saints xxxi, 1271 Hi ealle ne 
mihton, Ne fisceras ne he sylf, &efon aenne sprot. 0x055 
Byrhtferth's Handboc in Anglia VIII. 3x0 Da myclan 
hwasjas and 5 a lytlan sprottas and eall fisc kynn. c xxxo in 
Napier Contrib. 0 . E. Lexicog. 14 Silurus , sprot, glaucus, 
hwitling. 1309-10 Durlu Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 8. 1328-9 
Exch. K. R, Mem. m. 125, Piscem qui dicitur sprot 14.. 
Piers of Fulham in Hartshorne Anc. Metr. T. 119 The cely 
fisshes can nat hem self! excuse ; Tyll it be spitted like a 
sprotte. 1502 Arnolds Chron. (1811) 263 Rede sprottis: x 
cades maketh a last. 1335 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 3 Fisher 
men..vse commonly to conducte and conuey their hearing, 
sprottes, and other fyshe to..Kyngstone. x6ox Holland 
Pliny II, 434 Sprots salted haue a special propertie to heal 
the biting of the beetle or venomous fly Prester. 

J 3 . 01473 Calk. Angl. 357/1 Sprote, epimera, piscis est. 
1557 W. Turner Ep. in Gesner Hist. Anim. (1538) 1296 
Apua quae a Cantabrigensibus uocatur a Spirlyng, a Londin- 
ensibus, dum recens est, a Sprote ; et infumata a rede Sprote, 
aut a dryed Sprote. 1383 Shuttlexoorths' Acc. (Chetham 
Soc.) 7 Rede herynges and a hundretbe of sprotes, xij d . 
1609-10 Ibid. 186 A hundreth of sprotes, xj d . 

attrib, 1499 Maldon Court Rolls Bundle 58 No. 2 b, Pro 
Ie mesurage v. chaldre colys pro j sprotebote. 1500 Ibid. 
Bundle 59 No. 2, De custum. j sprotbote, iii, d, 

Sprot 2 . Sc. (and north.). Also 9 sprote, 
sprott. [Cf. Sprat jtf.S] A coarse kind of rush 
or rush-like grass. 

c 1600 Lindesay's (Pitscottie) Chron. (S.T.S.) I. 336 note , 
The fluir layd with greine scheirrittis, with sprottis, med- 
wartis, and flouris. 1808 Jamieson s.v. Sprat, They are 
called sprotes tin] Ang[us], 1825 Ibid. SuppL, Fosse t,.. a. 
mat of rushes or sprots, laid on a horse. 1853 G. Johnston 
Nat. Hist. E . Borders igg J uncus acutiflorus . Sprat or 
Sprot. 1883 G. M'Michael Notes Way thr. Ayrshire 78 
All east of this is moorland, clad with bent, heath, and 
sprotts. 

Sprot 3 . rare. [Of obscure origin.] (See quot.) 


1846 E. Jesse Anecd. Dogs 269 The otter swims and dives 
with great celerity, and in doing the latter, it throws up 
sprots or air bubbles. 

Sprot-toarley, obs. variant of Sprat-barley. 
Sprote 1 . Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 1 sprota, 
4-5 , 9 sprota, 5, 9 sprot, 9 spro(o)at. [Com- 
mon Tent.: OE. sprota, — MDu. sprote, sproat (Du. 
sport), MLG. sprote, sprate , OHG. sprozzo (MHG. 
sprozse , G .sprosse), ON. sprott related to Sprout v. 
OE. had also sprot neut., which may be partly re- 
presented in the later form with short vowel.] 

+ 1 . A shoot, sprout, twig, rod. Obs. 

CX050 in Wr.-Wiilcker 378 Clauus, naegl otSSe spiota. 
a xxoo in Napier O. E. Glosses 83 Sarntentorum, sprolena. 
a 1300 Havclok 1142, I ne haue hws, y ne haue cote, Ne 
I ne haue stikke, y ne haue sprote. c 1423 Noah's Ark in 
Non-Cycle Mystery Plays 2a For I have neither ruff nor 
ryfF, Spyer, sprund, sprout, no sprot [rime boat], C1460 
Toxunley Myst, ii. 290, I wold that it were in thi throte, 
Fyr, & shefe, and ich a sprote. 

b. pi. Small sticks or twigs ; bits of branches 
blown from trees. Also sprotc-wood. 

1823 in Jamieson Suppl. 1847 in Halliwell. 1854- in dial, 
glossaries (Northampt., Yks., Sc.). 

2 . A chip, shiver, or splinter. 

Freq. c 1400, in phr. in, into, on sprotes. 
c 1400 Maundkv. (1830) xxii. 238 The Tronchouns flen in 
sprotes and peces alle abouic the Halle, c xaoo Dcstr. Troy 
5783 Speiris into sprottes spronge ouer hede. e 1400 Scge 
ferns. (E.E.T.S.) 554 Spakly her speres on sprotes |>ey 
geden. 

1825 Jamieson Suppl,, Sprot, a chip of wood, flying from 
the tool of a carpenter. 

t Sprote 2 . Obs. [ = MLG. (and LG.) sprote, 
sprute, MDu. sproete (Du. sproct), G. sprosse, 
t sprusse, perhaps related to prec.] A spot on 
the skin ; a freckle. Hence t Sproted ppl. a., 
spotted. Obs. 

a 1400-30 Stockholm Med. MS. 143 A good watir to purgyn 
a mannys face of spiotys. 1422 tr. SecretaSecret., Priv. Priv. 
233 Eyen that bene whit y-freklet, or i-sprotid, or Make. 

+ Sproty, a. Obs.~ l [? f. Sprote 1.] Small, thin, 
weak. 

c 1425 Eng. Cong. Ircl. 34 The Erl.. was samroed, with 
grey eghen, wommanes vysage, & sproty smal spech [L. voce 
exili], short nek. 

t Sprounting, vll. sb. Obs.— 1 Spouting. 
i6ox Mrs, D’Anvkrs Academia 31 I’ve seen.. Maudlin 
walks and Christ-Church Fountain, A thing that makes a 
mighty sprounting. 

Sprout (spraut), sb. 1 Also 4, 6 aproute, 7 
sprowt(e, sproot(e. [Related to Sprout v 1 
Cf. MDu. sprute, spruyte (Du. spruit, WFris. 
spnit), MLG. sprute, spruut, NFris. sprot, sprod,’] 
1 . A shoot from a branch, root, or stump of a 
tree, shrub, or plant; a new growth developing 
from a hud into a branch, stalk, sucker, etc. 

ax 300 E.E. Psalter lxxix. 12 He stroked his pal[m]tres 
to he se, And his sproutes to J>e streme to be. 1602 Ful- 
becke and Pt. ParolL 53 If certaine sprowtes or braunches 
doe grow vpon the stocke, the cutting of these sprowtes or 
braunches or the destroying of them is wast. 1638 Wilkins 
New World xiv. (1707) 126 The Experiment of Trees cut 
down which will of themselves put forth Sprouts. 1693 
Evelyn De la Quint. Compl. Gard. II. Refl. Agric. 63 
The New Sprouts which shoot out at the Extremities of 
a Pruned Branch. <2x722 Lisle Husb. (1757) 376 Peach- 
trees are so difficult to be kept . . if the gardener does not 
perfectly understand the way of cutting them, and taking 
their sprouts away. *784 Cowper Task in. 328 He pinches 
from the second stalk A pimple, that portends a future 
sprout. 1849 Cupples Gicen Hand xvi. (1856) 159 The 
ferny sprouts of young cocoas. 1836 Olmsted Slave Stales 
76 A large, square yard, growing full of Lombardy poplar 
sprouts, from the roots of eight or ten old trees. 
fig, 1673 O. Walker Educ. viii. 68 No Nation civil or 
barbarous., that express not their joy and mirth by it [sc. 
dancing], which makes it seem a sprout of the Law of 
Nature. 1871 R. H. Hutton Ess, (1877) 1 . 64 All human 
minds are but sprouts from the same infinite source. 

to. A rudimentary shoot of a seed ; the acrospire 
of grain. 

x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. 485 The best bariy, of 
which steeped in water and lying wet therein untill it spurt 
againe, then, after the said spiout is full come, dried and 
parched over a kill, they make store of mault. 1673-4 Grew 
Anat, PI., Anat. Trunks 11. i. (1682) 124 A Sprout from a 
Seed. 

fig. 1640 Bp. Hall Episc. n. 167 So the rest of the Churches 
show, what sprouts they have of the Apostolike seed. 

0. pi. Young or tender shoots or side-growths 
of various vegetables, esp. of the cabbage-kind. 

1639 O. Wood Alph. Bk. Secrets 229 The juyee of young 
Sprowts of Nettles snuffed. 1698 M. Lister fourn. Paris 
(1699) 150, I never saw in all the Markets once Sprouts, 
that is, the tender Roots of Cabages. 17x2 Addison Sped. 
No. 317 p 17 Dined on a Knuckle of Veal and Bacon. Mem. 
Sprouts wanting. 1721 Bailey, Sprouts , a Sort of young 
Coleworts. 1726 Did. Rust., Sprouts, small shoots of old 
Cabbage, in Winter, when they Degin to Bloom and Head. 
1842 Loudon Suburban Hort. 649 Tne roots, more especially 
those of the Swedish turnip,., will produce an abundance of 
delicate sprouts through February and March. 1858 Glenny 
Gard. Everyday Bk. 99/2 You may now clear away all the 
stems and remains of cabbages that have supplied you with 
sprouts. 1887 Atner. Naturalist XXI. 441 The tall [variety 
of Brussels sprouts] is quite distinct in habit and leaf from 
the dwarf, the former having less crowded ' sprouts 

d. ellipt. for Brussels sprouts (see Brussels). 
1B58 Glenny Gard, Everyday Bk. 271 Turnips, Sprouts, 
Spinach, Savoys. 
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SPROUTING-. 


e. US. A variety of potato. 

x868 Rep. U. S. Commissioner Agric. (*86g) 240 Michigan 
White Sprouts. 

2. tram/, a. Something resembling a sprout in 
appearance, formation, or growth. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 22/3 An excres- 
cence of fleshe, havinge divers small sproutes. 1823-7 Good 
Study Med. (1829) V. 6xr The tegumental laminae, .some- 
times giving rise to sprouts or branches of a veiy grotesque 
appearance. 

f b. A branch of a river. 06s. (Cf. Sprout v . 1 5 .) 

1794 Morse Amer. Geog. 378 To build a bridge over the 
sprouts of Mohawk river. 

3. fig. Applied to persons : A scion. 

1725 Ramsay Gent. Shcph. 1. ii, When round the ingle- 
edge young sprouts are rife. 1779 J. Moore View Soc. Fr. 
II. 1 . 9 This kind of poison, being often poured upon the 
young sprouts of fortune and quality, gradually blasts the 
vigour of the plants. *8x9 Scott Ivanhoe xxxii, The noble 
Athelstane, . . the last sprout of the sainted Confessor 1 Ibid. 
xlv, That resuscitated sprout of Saxon royalty. 1875 
Tennyson Q. Mary 1. v. Then the bastard sprout, My sister, 
is far fairer than myself. 

4. To put through a course of sprouts, to beat, 
birch, or flog; to subject to a course of severe 
discipline or training. US. 

2852 Mayne Reid Scalp-Hunt. ii. 15 See that he be put 
through a ‘regular course of sprouts’. 1858 in Bartlett 
(1859) s.v., Any gentlemen who want to be put through the 
necessary course of preliminary sprouts. 1897 Outing 
XXIX, 484/1 He put the ladies [sc. dogs] through a course 
of sprouts which ultimately developed brilliant, .working 
qualities. 

6 . The action of sprouting or of putting forth 
new growths. ( rare. 

1586 T. B. LaPrimaud. Fr. Acad. I. 666 Every evill (as 
Cicero saith) in the first sprout thereof maybe easily stopped. 
1824 Lamb Elia n. Blakesmoor in H— shire. All Ovid on 
the walls, in colours vividcr than his descriptions. Actrnon 
in mid sprout, with the unappeasable prudery of Diana. 

0. Special Combs. : f sprout cauliflower, 
sprouting broccoli (obs.) ; sprout flow US,, the 
first flow or flood of water sluiced into a rice-field, 
causing the seed to sprout; sprout-hill (see 
quot.); sprout-land US., land covered with the 
sprouts of trees or shrubs. 

1728 Bradley Diet. Bot. s.v. Brocoli, I call it in English, 
the Sprout Cauliflower, because the Brocoli.. is the Flower 
stalk with the Flower bud at the End of it. 2766 
Museum Rust. VI. 317 In wet weather these insects [sc. 
ants] accumulate cavernous heaps of sandy particles 
amongst the grass, called by the labourers, sprout-hills. 1856 
Olmsted Slave S tates^qi This is termed the ‘ sprout flow ', 
and the water is left on the field until the seed [i. e. rice] 
sprouts. 186a Thoreau Excnrs. (1914) 219 About the second 
of October, these trees [i.e. maples].. are most brilliant, 
though many are still green. In ‘ sprout-lands * they seem 
to vie with one another. 

t Sprout, sb 2 Obs. rare. Also sprut(t. [? Cf. 
Norw. spruta (Da. blteksprutie) cuUle-fish.] Some 
kind of fish. 

c 1340 Durh. Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 36 In j spruit et merling 
ernpt., xxjd. Ibid, 37, iiij kyling, j spiut, tijs. iijd. Ibid., 
xxx keling, j leng, j spiout, et vij kodeling. 

Sprout (sprout), ».l Forms: a. 3 aprulon, 
4 , 6 " spruto, 6 spruit, spruyt. A. 5 sproutyn, 
0-7 sproute, sprowt(e, 6- sprout, [OE. *spnelau 
(cf. dsproten pa. pple.),=WFris. sprn/e (NFris. 
spro't ), MDu, spruten, spruylcn (Du. sprtdlen), 
MLG. spruten , MUG. spriezen (G. spriessen , 
t sprettsseit). Cf. OE. sprytan (rare) and spry/ tan 
Sprit ®.l The x 6 lh cent, forms spruit , spruyt , 
are due to Du. spruit en.] 

1. intr. To grow, issue, or proceed as a sprout 
or sprouts ; to shoot forth or spring up by natural 
growth. Freq. in fig. context, and const, of, out 
of from, etc. 

c 12C0 Trin. Coll. Horn. 217 An serd sal spruten of iesse 
more. C1230 Halt Meid. 11 Meidenhad is te blosine )>at, 
beo ha eanes fulliche forcoiuen, ne spiuteSlia neauor eft. 
*535 Coverdalc Song Sol. iv. 13 The frutes that sproute in 
the, are like a very paradyse of pomgranates with swete 
flutes, c 1372 Gascoigne Fruites JVarre xvii, The hough, 
the biaunch, the tree, From which do spring and sproute 
such fleshlie seedes. 1397 Siiaks. 2 Hen. IV, 11. ii!. 60 To 
raine vpon Remembrance with mine Eyes, That it may 
grow, and sprowt, as high as Heauen. 1611 Coryat 
Crudities 87 These vines I haue seene grow so high, that 
they haue sprowted cleane aboue the toppe of the tree. 
x66_3 J. Tatham Aqua Triumph. 1 A Conm-copia out of 
which allsorts ofFlowers seem to sprout. a 1708 Beveridge 
Pi i*>. Th. n. (1730) 65 If the Love of Money be the Root of 
so many Sins of Omission, how many Sins of Commission 
must needs sprout from it. 1762 Foote Orator 1, The 
luscious fruit sprouting from the apex of each of my rami- 
fications. 1879 B. Taylor Germ. Lit. 141 Verse sprouting 
fiom verse as simply as leaf from leaf. 1882 Vines tr. 
Sachs' Bot. 282 Since the filaments which produce the 
antheridia and oogonia sprout from it. 1904 Hichens 
Garden cf Allah Prel. iv, A straggling black moustache 
sprouted on his upper lip. 

transf, 1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries 1 . 4 A light- 
blue striped pair of pantaloons, sprouting from an enormous 
pair of wooden boots. 

lb. Const, with adverbs, as forth, out , up. 

1330 Palsgr. 730/2 , 1 sprowte out, or spring out, as yonge 
floures, or buddes, or the grasse doth, je poings. 1604 E. 
G[rimstone] D' Acosta's Hist, Indies iv. viii. 228 Like as 
out of the great armes of trees, there commonly sprowt 
foorth lesse. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 407 That Leafe faded, but 
the young Buds did sprout on. 1663 Hooks Microgr. 40 


Neer the root of this Plant, were sprouted out several small 
Branches. 1774 Goldsm, Nat. Hist. (1776) I. 293 Among 
their clifts. .various substances sprout forward, which are 
either really vegetables, or the nests of insects. 1837 P. 
Keith Bot. Lex. 92 The shoots or branches.. are no sooner 
browsed or bitten off than an inci eased number of new ones 
begin to sprout up in their place. 2861 J. R, Greene Man. 
A /tint. Kingd., Cvelent, 171 In most Zoantharia either five 
or six tentacles first sprout foith 

Jig. 1396 Dalrymi-le tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 210 The 
ruites of the Pelagian hmresic, now sprouting vne litle and 
litle. 1641 Milton Prel. Episc, Wks. 1851 III. 84 Tho 
warme effusion of his last blood, that sprouted up into 
eternall Roses to crowno his Martyrdome. 1660 F. Brooke 
tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 14 From this ctnsed Doctrine are 
sprouted forth many diveise Sects. 1677 YARitANroN Eng. 
Imfirov. 22 Out of such a Bank will sprout out many Lumber 
houses and smaller Banks, to quicken Trade. 1732 Berkeley 
Alciphr, 11. § 23 You shall see natural and just ideas sprout 
forth of themselves. 

transf 1870 Rock Text. Fair. 63 Gold thread sprouting 
up like loops. 

c. Of persons : To originate or spring, 

*582 Sianyhurst AS nets in. (Arb.) 75 From whence [re, 
Hesperus] cure auncelryc sprouted, xoia T. Taylor Comm. 
Titus Dec!., Cham, of whomequickely sprowted that cursed 
race of the Canauites. a 1633 Gouge Comm. Htb. ii. 17 The 
stock whence all men sprout was most impure and unholy. 

2. Of a tree, plant, seed, etc. : To puL forth, 
throw up or out, a sprout or sprouts ; to develop 
new growths or shoots ; to bud. 

as 300 Cursor M. 11216 He bat |>c walud wnnd moght gcr 
In a night leif and fruit her,.. And in a night sua did it 
sprute To flur and fruit. 1:1440 Prov/p. Parv. 471/1 
Sproutyn, or burionyn, . pululo. 1362 Turner Herbal n. 
(1368) 156 Tribulus that hath the puckcs in the leaues doth 
spruit or bud outc later. 1626 Bacon Sylva $ 604 There be 
very few Cieatures, that participate of the Nature of Plants, 
anuMelalls both; Cornil is one.. : Another isVStiiol, for 
that is aptest to sprout with Moisture. 1632 Sanderson 
Strut. 554 An egge may be hatched into a bird, and a 
kirnell sprowt anu grow into a tiee. 1763 Museum Rust, 
IV. 288 According to the time each sort of seed may require 
to sprout, c 1787 G. White Selbome It, The tree sprouted 
for a time, then withered and died. 1832 Ht. Martineau 
Life in Wilds ii. 27 Robertson lets the seed fall into the 
ground, and it sprouts. 1847 Tennyson Pritic. iv. 187 But 
his brows Had sprouted, ana the branches thereupon spread 
out at top. x86a Goulburn Pers. Relig. ii. (1873) 11 If a 
branch does not sprout, and put forth leaf and blossom in 
the spring, we know that it is a dead branch. 
fig. *655 Fuller Ch. Hist, m. 25 Let him now get but tho 
stump of a Ctown, and with wise watering thereof, it would 
sprout afterwards. 1836 Boker Poems, etc. (1B57) II. * 
Should his money sprout and yiekl a thousand fold. 1878 
T. L. Cuyler Pointed Papers 6 The evangelist let fall the 
only seed that can sprout into a true regeneration, 
b. Const, with adverbs, as forth, out , up. 

1589 R. Robinson A Golden Mtrrour (Chetham Soc.) 20 
Each spray was sprouted out with buds, xfixo Holland 
Camden's Brit. 227 The Hawthorne, which upon Christmas- 
daysprouteth foith ns well as in May. 1651 French Distill. 
v. 1 17 Untill the Wheat begin to germinate, or to sprout 
foith. 1711 Addison Spect. No. 98 r x Like Trees new 
lopped and pruned, that will certainly sprout up and 
flourish with greater Heads than before. 1763 Museum 
Rust. IV. 236 The remaining part of the herb must be 
mowed close to the gtouiid; after which it continueth to 
sprout out again. 184a Loudon Suburban Ilort. 68 6 If 
they are cut off close to tho collar of the plant, it will sprout 
out again. X846 J. Baxter Libr. Bract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. 
259 T ho young plants . .are thus encouraged to sprout out. 
fig. *637 North's Plutarch, Add. Lives (1676) 2 The 
Christians being settled in Peace again, the Church began 
to sprout out and flourish anew. 2743 J. Davidson VEneid 
(1826) II. 235 Into so many shapes she turns herself,., with 
so many snakes the grim Fury sprouts up, 

0 . spec. To germinate, begin to grow, pre- 
maturely. 

1683 Rector's Bk. Clayworth (1910) 70 The Harvest was 
wett, w ch caused our wheat to sprout. 1763 Mills Bract, 
Hush. II. 303 The error of sowing wheat that had sprouted. 
1846 J, Baxter Libr. Bract. Agric, (ed. 4) II, 213 Occa- 
sionally brushing off the eyes [of potatoes] if they have 
a < tendency to sprout, i860 All l’ear Round No. 74, 560 
To lift some corn that was sprouting in the field in conse- 
quence of wet weather. x886 Pall Mall G. 8 Nov. 2/2 Many 
a field of corn is sprouted which by a little more prompti- 
tude would have been saved with ease. 

3. transf. Of earth, a sutface, etc. : To bear, 
bring forth, or produce sprouts or sprout-like 
growths. Freq. const, with (a growth). 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas it. i. Chaos 555 The Night.. 
Moistens our Aire, and makes our Earth to sprout. 1822-7 
Good Study Med. (1829) I. 479 Thus the strumous modifica- 
tion is sometimes found to have spiouted with fungous 
caruncles. 1854 Allingiiam Day 4 Nt. Songs, Dirty Old 
Man iii, The window.sills sprouted with mildewy grass. 
1**884 T. WiNTiiROP Love ,y Skates (Cent.), After a shower 
a meadow sprouts with the yellow buds of the dandelion. 

4. trans. To cause (branches, leaves, etc.) to 
grow or shoot; to bear or develop, to pul or throw 
forth or out, as sprouts. 

x6ox Dolman La Primand. Fr. A cad, (1618) m. 793 These 
mountaine Pines sprout their branches out of their roote 
close to the earth. 1626 Bacon Sylva $ 585 [These trees] 
are more lasting than those which sprout their leaues early 
or shed them betimes. 1733 W. Ei.lis Chiltcm y Vale 
Farm. 198 Thai will cause it in a little time to sprout out a 
small Radicle. 18x8 Keats Endym. 1. 14 Trees old, and 
young, sprouting a shady boon For simple sheep. x8a 7 
Hood Mids. Fairies ii, I . . bade that bounteous season bloom 
again, And sprout fresh flowers in mine own domain, 
b. transf. and fig. 

1398 Barret Theor. Warns rv. i. xao Wealth bred their 
pride ; their pride sprouted ambition. 1659 Hammond On 
Ps. ciii. 3 The new or young feathers, which the old Eagle 


1684 Con tempi. St. Man 1. v. (1690) 5a 
sprouts out Miseries and Deaths even of whole 


yearly sprouts out, 

The Earth.. sprout 
Cities. 17x1 W. Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist. 2 How 
curiously their Fins aie furl’d up, and again sprouted out 
at pleasure. 18x9 Lamb Etta Ser. 1. On A cting of M widen, 
When you think he has exhausted his battery of look*,., 
suddenly he sprouts out an entitely new set of featuies, like 
Hydra. 1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xxi. iii. (1872) IX. 309 
Several Lernean Hydras.. getting their heads lopped off, 
and at the same time spi outing new ones, 
f 5. reft. To divide or ramify. Obs.- 1 
1703 tr. Bosnian's Guinea 426 This River sprouts it self 
into innumerable Blanches. 

6 , a. To cause or induce (plants, seeds, etc.) to 
develop sprouts or shoots, esp. before planting or 
sowing them. 

2770 A. Hunter's Georg. Ess. (1803) 1 . 62 , 1 have sprouted 
allkinds ofgrain in a variety of steeps, 1840 J. Bum. Farmer's 
Companion 248 Another modo of preventing fuiluie. .in the 
growth of certain seeds— and that is, by sp> outing them be- 
fore they are planted. 1895 Outing XXVII. 18/2 The plants 
are sprouted within doors. 

b. dial, and US. (See quot.) 

1828 Carr Craven Gloss., Sprout, to rub or break off the 
sprouts of potatoes. 1891 in Cent. Diet. 

Sprout, v . 2 Obs. exc. dial. [Cf. Norw. and Sw. 
sp> uta, Da. sprude, in sense 1 , related to I,G. sfrul- 
ien , spriiite (lienee Da. sprit tie), MUG. and G. 
sprittaen , and perh. identical in stem with prec,] 

1. trans. To send forth in a spout or gush ; to 
spout or pour out ; to squirt. 

1392 R. D. Hypnerotomachia 34 Iler [the statue's] smal 
teatcN..did sprowt out wn.il streamings of pure ..water. 
1646 J, Hall Poems 1. 65 What dust thou thinko I can ro- 
taine All this and sprout it out ugaine "l As a surcharged 
Whale doth spew Old Rivers to receive in new. »886- in 
Lane, and Yks. dialect use. 

2. intr. To issue in a spout or gush. Also 
transf. of the sun : To pour down rays. 

x6xx Cotgr., la l Ur, to spurt out, sprowt vp,.,as water 
forced out of a spout. 16x4 Gorges Lucan vi. 242 The wether- 
beaten paunch she cast Out of the coipes, and then at last 
She lets the sunne thereon to sprout. 1624 WorroN Arch. 
iia By the turning of a cockc, they [i. e. pipes] did sprout 
ouer interchangeably from side to side. 1630 Bulwi k Anthro- 
pomet. i8x Who bail such abundance of milk in hir breasts, 
as was not only sufficient to suckle a Child, hut it moreover 
sprouted out exuberantly. 

Sprou’tage. rare. [f. Smout sb . 1 + -ark,] 
Sprouts collectively ; new growth. In quot.^. 

x86o Masson in Macm. Mag. 11 . 7 The rate of the [literary] 
growth, the amount of fresh sproutage that shall appear. 

Sprout-cale. (See quot.) 

An erroneous rendering of older Idem, sprock-kdle (I)u. 
sprokkelmaand, ( 5 . dial, sporkcl, spuiket). 

1778 G. White: Sdl'orne lxxix, Our Saxon ancestors cer- 
tainly had some sort of cabbage, because they call ihe month 
of February sprout-cale. 

Sprouted (spmu-tud), ppl. a . 1 [f. Sprout vf\ 
That has developed a sprout or sprouts ; spec, of 
com that has germinated prematurely. 

*483 Cath. Angl. 357/1 Sprowt yd benys, fabefrtse. *583 
Stubbes Anal. Abus. it. (1882) 47 In the middest shall be 
neuer a good come, hut such as is mustie sprouted, and 
naught. 2763 Mills Bract, Husb. II. 306 This was like- 
wise sowed with sprouted com. 2766 Complete Farmer s.v. 
Madder, I likewise sowed nt the same tune some of this 
sprouted seed. 283a Scoreby Farm Rep. 8 in Husb. III. 
(L U. K.), This . . is not un frequently the cause of a crop being 
sprouted and damp. 1842 Loudon Suburban Doit, 641 
Planting either sets, or sprouted sets, ..will produce potatoes 
fit to gather about the end of May. 2883 KnowUdge 20 
July 43/2 It is.. far better to plant sprouted [beet] seeds. 

t Sprouted, ppl. a:± Obs. [f. Si-boot v. 2 ] 
Spouted, sprayed. 

1644 Digby Nat. Bodies viii. 6 *• 53 And the like is of 
mistes ; as also of the sprouted water to make a perfume. 

Sprou ter, rare . [f. Sprout v. 1 } One who 
or that which causes plants, etc., to sprout. 

*585 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 14 And first, 0 Phoebus, when 
I do descriue The Springtyme sproutar of the lterbcs and 
flowris. 

Sprouting (sprenrtir)), vbl. sb . 1 [f. Sprout p.i] 
1. The action of the verb, in various senses ; an 
instance or occasion of this. 

1347 Boorde Brev, Health ccxc. 96 A sprowtyng or burstyng 
out in the secret places of tnanne and woman t. .some doth 
name it ych for tne pacient must crache and clewe. >380 
Hollyband '/V car.Fj-.YV'Aip, AYwrrwrwi-, a budding, asprout- 
ing. 2633 Swan Spec. M, vi. § x (2643) 183 The third [mat- 
ter] is pertinent to the sprouting and springing or the earth. 
2677 Gilpin Demand \ (1867) 42 These sacrincings were used 
. .at the sprouting of their com. *763 Mills Bract. Husb. 
II, 336 The autumn was . . favourable to the sprouting of the 
corn. x8<3 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chew, (1814) 216 Tim 
process of malting should be carried on no farther than to 
produce the sprouting of the radicle. 2846 J, Baxter Libr. 
Bract. Agric , (ed.4) I. 87 A second sprouting [or cabbages] 
takes place at the end of March. 2906 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 13 
Jan. 63 A periodical sprouting of irregular pale excrescences. 
fig, 2640 Bp. Reynolds Passions xv. 244 Though perhaps 
Feare may prevent the exercise and sprouting*, nothing but 
Love can pluck up the root of sinne. 2673 O. Wat kbr 
Ednc. ii. 19 Prevent the very first beginnings, and sprowt- 
ings of had actions. *768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. (1834) H. 
630 Nor can you be too vigilant to watch the sprouting of 
evil weeds that may stsrt up in them from time to time, 
b. attrib., as sprouting condition, time. 

260 x Holland Pliny I. so* Winter raine principally is 
seasonable and good for all plants : and next to it the dewes 
and showers that fal immediatly before their sprouting 
time. *733 W. Elus Chiltem $ Vale Farm, an It u 
brought into a sprouting Condition. 
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2 . A sprout, new growth, or shoot. Also transf. 
1578 I/vte Dodoens 380 It hath small tender branches or 
spruytinges. Ibid. 383 The first springes or spruting.es are 
very good to be eaten. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 194 Like the 
strings or sproutings of the herb Horse-tail. *7*8 Gardiner 
Raprn on Cardens 11. 70 The tender Sproutings only let 
them spare, For Shoots yet weak require protecting Care. 
176a R. Guy Prctct. Obs. Cancers 123 In another Week the 
Sproutings of Flesh began to go away. 1823-7 Good Study 
Med. (1829) V. 612 The incrustation accompanied with horn- 
like, incurvated sproutings. 

Jig. 1649 Bp. Reynolds Hosea vi 87 The tender buds and 
sproutings of piety that are wrought within us. 1838 Tupper 
Proverb. Philos. (1849) 243 Neither were the sproutings of 
his soul seared by the brand of superstition. 

3 . The spitting or sputtering of molten metal. 
1891 in Cent. Diet. 

Sprou-ting, vhl. sb. 2 rarer- 0 , [f. Sprout v. 2 ] 
The action of spouting. 

iGii Cotgr., Iallissement, a spurring, sprowting, spouting, 
or spinning vp (of water). 

Sprotrting, ppl. a. [f. Sprout z/. 1 ] That 
sprouts, in senses of the verb. 

1. Of buds, plants, etc. 

1590 Greene Never too late (1600) 20 His graue wisdom 
exceedes thy greene wit, and his ripened fruits thy sprout- 
ing blossomes. 1633 P. Fletcher Poet. Misc., To Master 
W.C., Here thou and I, under the sprouting vine, .Will sit, 
164* G. Sandys Paraphr. Song So lorn. 11. if, Green Figs 
on sprouting trees appear. 1721 Ramsay Content 2 When 
genial beams, .from the clod invite the sprouting corn. 1870 
Bryant Iliad vi. I. 189 The sprouting wood Puts forth 
another brood. 

b. Sprouting broccoli, a kind of broccoli pro- 
ducing sprouts. 

1853 G. W, Johnson Cottage Card. Diet. 149 Purple or 
Green Brocoli : . . 4 Spiouting. Syn,, Italian Sprouting, 
Grange's Early Purple Sprouting [etc.]. 1895 Daily News 
20 April 5/4 Sprouting broccoli and turnip tops are the 
cheapest green vegetables. 

2 . Of outgtowths from animal bodies. 

1681 Dryden A bs. $ Achtt. 542 But a whole Hydra more 
Remains of sprouting heads too long to score. 1739 S. 
Shabp Surg. p. xix, Since Sloughs are flung off by the 
sprouting new Flesh underneath. *771 Encycl. Brit. III. 
644 Dry lint., at the same time is an easy compress upon the 
sprouting fungus. 1822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) I. 394 
The hemorrhoidal vessels . . that form or supply the sprout- 
ing tumours. X888E. Gerard Land beyond Forest II. xlv. 
23d He.. had a small sallow face, a sprouting moustache, 
and dark eyes. 

Spvoutling (sprcnrtlig). [f. Sprout sb j Cf. 
WFlem. spruiteling. .] A little or young sprout. 


Also attnb, In quots. fig. 
1838 Blackw. Mag. XLIII. 3 


1838 Blackw. Mag. XLIII. 314 When Thiers the sprout, 
ling rebel began his career of rebellion at the soirdes of M. 
Lantte. 1876 T. S. Egan tr. Heine's Atta Troll , etc. 30 
My child, thou latest sproutling Of my loins. 


Sprowl, obs. Sc. variant of Sprawl v. 

Spruce (sprits), sb. Also 4 Sprws, Sprwys, 5 
Sprewse, 6 Sprewoe ; 5-7 Sprusse, 5-6 Spruse, 
6 Sprns, 7 . 5 V. Spxuch. [Alteration of Pruoe, 
Prussia : cf. Sprucia.] 

+ 1 . The country of Prussia. Also Spruce-land. 

See also Pruce a a, quot. 1377. 

1378 Durh. Acc. Polls (Surtees) 47 In xxiiij piscibus de 

cnrwc Amnt »? s ^ /»♦//>/>*<* *• TlpiTsa fT\/TS 


Sprewse & yn-to Tartarye. 1521 in Ellis Orifr Lett . Ser. 
n. I. 202 The expedition of the Gentlemen of Spruce, c 155° 
Bale K. Johan (Camden) 9 Iu Sycell, in Naples, in Venys 
and Ytalye, In Pole, Spruse and Berne. 1639 Fuller Holy 
War v. iii. 233 They busied themselves in defending of 
Christendome,. . as theTeutonick order defended Spruce-land 
against the Tartarian. 1656 G. Abbot Deser. World 69 On 
the east and north corner of Germany lyeth a country called 
Prussia, in English Pruthen or Spruce. 

+ b. altrib. in the sense of * brought or obtained 
from Prussia’, as Spruce board canvas , chest , 
coffer , etc. Obs. 

In some instances implying ‘made of spruce fir 

1497 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 321, yj *spruce hordes. 
1545 Rates of C us tomes a v b, Canuas called “sprewce can. 
uas the hundreth elles xx. s. 1640 in Entick London (1766) 
II. 167 Linnens: Gutting and spruce canvas. *656 Act 
Commit). c. 20 Rates (1658) 470 Packing Canvas, Guttings, 
and Spruce .Canvas. 1461 Poston Lett. II. 37 On of the 
canvas baggis in the gret cofir, or in the “spruse chest. 1540 
North Country Wills (Surtees) 174 The spruse chest which 
is in my litle chamber. *443 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) II. 195 
j cistam vocatam “sprusse coffre. 1522 Wills 4 Inv, N. C. 
(Surtees, i860) 106, I bequeathe to my said Wyffe. .a spruse 
coffer. 1489 Will of R, Parbrich (P.C.C., 1 Dogett), My 
“spruce Compter and Euidences in the same. 1323 in Visit, 
Southwell (Camden) 12 r A “spruse countre & a cup boorde. 
1614 Gentleman Engl. Way to Wealth 13 Tan e, mastes, and 
“Spruce-deales. 1626 Cast. Smith Accid, Vng. Seamen 10 
Laying that Decke with spruce deale of 30 foot long. 1670 
J. Smith Eng. Improv. Reviv'd 100 Neer the Water are 
severall small Hutches made of boards for the “Spruce 
Ducks- to lay their Eggs in. 1324 in Rep. MSS. Ld. 
Middleton (1911) 372 Item paid. .for vj “spruce elles, . .vj s. 
1378 Durh. Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 47 In xl “sprwysfisc emp. 
vj j. viij d. 1493 Bury Wills (Camden) 8s, I beqwethe to 


of spruse or Spanish Iron. 1397 N. Country Wills (Surtees) 
II. i 75 Mybest jowne and a “spruce jerkyn. 2464 Mann, iy 


Househ. F 
ganderys 
'tether, besane, * 



II. 221 A Broker, in a spruce leather ierkin with a great 
number of golde Rings on his fingers. 2636 G. Abbot 
Deser . World 70 The English do . . bring from thence a kinde 
of leather, which was wont to be used m Jerkins, and called 
by the name of Spruce-Leather-Jerkins. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Spruce- Leather, a sort of Leather corruptly so 
call’d for Prussia Leather. 1553 m Daniel-Tyssen Surrey 
Ch. Goods (1869) 106 For vj dossen of “spruse oker. 1687 J. 
Smith Art Painting (ed. a) 22 Yellow-Oaker is of two sorts, 
one called Plain-Oaker, and the othei Spruce-Oaker. 1873 
Bedford Settlor's Pocket Bk. x. (ed 2) 367 Stained with 
burnt umber, and spruce ochre ground in oil. 2370 inRaine 
Richmondshire Wills (Surtees) 228 Forij “sprowese skynes. 
2636 Act Commit), c. 20 Rates (1658) 473 Spruce skins tawed, 
2588 Shipping Lists Dundee (S.H.S.) 225 Ihone Jak hes of 
takill 14 “spruiss stains. 1397 Skene De Verb. Sign. s.v. 
Serplath, Ilk Sprusse stane contelnis twentie aucht pound 
Trois weicht. 2497 Naval A tc. H en. V II (1896) 241 A maste 
of a “spruce tree, .bought for the foremast of the seid ship. 
Ibid., An other Spruce tre mast. 1511 Acc.Ld. IligkTreas. 
Scot. IV. 284, Ixiiij pulleis of coppir, weyand vj° 1 xxxxj 
pund of “Spruse weeht. 1656 Act Commit), c. 20 Rates 
(1638) 477 “Spruce or Muscovin-yarn. 2712 Load. Gaz. No. 
4898/2 Polonia-Wool, Hogs-Bristles, Spruce-Yarn. 2372 in 
Feuillerat Revels Q. Elm. (1908) 178 Wylliam Lyzarde for 
syze, . . “spruce yolow, . . Gowlde [etc.]. 

2 . ellipt. fa. A Spruce coffer or chest, fb. 
Spruce leather, o. Spruce beer, f d. Spruce ochre. 

a. 2481-90 Howard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 273 Item a 
sprusse conteining ij. coffres of my Lordes. 1307 Pilton 
Churchw. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 54 Item one sprue. . 

b. 2570 Levins Manip. 182 Spruce, corium pumicatum. 
xfiii J. Davies (Heref.) Sco. Folly Wks. (Grosart) II. 63/1 
What present haue we here? A booke. .. What stuffe con- 
taines it? Fustian, perfect spruce. 

c. 1742 G. Berkeley in C'tess Suffolk's Lett. (1824) II. 182, 
I may hope to drink a bottle of spruce with you on Saturday 
night. 2793 Pearce Hartford Bridge 1 1. i, Waiter. I'll be as 
brisk, your honour, as bottled spruce in warm weather. 2826 
J. F. Cooper Mohicans vi, 1 Come, friend,’ said Hawk-eye, 

, try a little spruce 1837 Dickens Pickw. xx. Printed 
cards, bearing reference to Devonshire cyder and Dantzic 
spruce. 2892 Daily News 23 Sept. 3/ 5. Witness gave him 
some hot spruce and ginger brandy, which eased him. 

d. 2762 /. White Art's Treasury 73 Spanish brown, burnt 
spruce, and umber. 

f 3 . collect. The Prussian people. Obs. 

2640 Sin W. Mure Counter-Buff iox Wks. (S.T.S.) II. 6 
All vaste Teuton’s states, the Spruch, the Dan, Dispatch. . 
some trustie man, Stercovius to pursue. 

4. ellipt. *=SPRTJ0E FIR. 

Freq. with specific epithets, as black, red, white, hemlock, 
Ccuiaaian, Norway , Sitka spruce. 

2670 Evelyn Sylva (ed. 2) xxii. 203 For masts, &c., 
those [firs] of Prussia, which we call Spruce, and Norway., 
are the best. 2717 Petivenana in. 213 Spruce or Hemlock- 
tree. 277a Phil. Trans. LXII. 390 In winter they taste 
strongly of the pine spruce, upon which they feed. 279* 
Belknap Hist. New Hampsh. 111 . 110 The black spruce is 
used only for beer... Of this spruce, is made the essence, 
which is as well known In Europe as in America. 1B24 
Scott in Lockhart (1830) VII. 258 Oneset of insects is eating 
the larch, another the Spruce. 2846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. 
Agric. (ed. 4) II. 332 The larch, spruce, and pine, require 
less space than the oak, chestnut, elm, &c. 2874 Stewart 
& Brandis Flora N. West India 526 On the south side of 
the Alps the Spruce forms large forests in Friaul. 
b. A species, or a single tree, of spruce fir. 

283a Planting (L. U. K.) 224/2 The white, black, and 
red spruces are of inferior value to the Norway, 2837 A. 
Gray First Less. Bot. (2866) 23 The main stem of Pines 
and Spruces, .is carried on in a direct line throughout the 
whole growth of the tree. 2904 1 Q ’ (Quiller Couch) Fort 
Amity xxvii, The fragrance of the young spruces. 

C. The wood of the spnice fir. 

2833 Sir H. Douglas Milit, Bridges (ed. 3) 39 The balks 
are of white pine, or spruce;., the chesses also are of spruce 
or white pine. 2894 Outing XXIV. 191/1 The white spruce 
is a tough, springy timber, similar to ash. 
d. An oar made of this wood. 

1892 Sporting Life 26 March 7/3 They were to use the new 
Ayling oars, and the ' spruces ’went much better than on the 
preceding day. 

5 . attrib. (in sense 4), as spruce bark, - bough , 
-cone, forest, etc. ; spruce grouse, partridge, the 
spotted Canada grouse. 

Also U.S. in names of insects which attack spruce trees, as 
spruce-borer, bud worm, saw-fly. 

1784 M, Cutler in Life, etc. (1888) 1 . 101 Our ax-men., 
built us a very comfortable tent with “spruce bark. 1888 
Meredith Poems (1898) II. 143 Seeing. .Our household’s 
twinkle of light Through “spruce- boughs. 1783 Latham Gen. 
Synop. Birds II. il 736 In winter [they] feed on “spruce- 
cones and juniper-berries. 2874 Stewart & Brandis Flora 
N. West India 529 Silver Fir is found in some of the “Spruce 
Torests of Saxony and Thuringia. 2874 Coues Birds N. W. 
394 Tetrao Canadensis,. . Franklin's “Spruce Grouse. 2868 
Rep. U.S. Commissioner Agric. (1869) 176 Frames of canoes 
. .covered with its bark, sewed with spruce or tamarack. . 
roots, and the seams calked with “spruce gum. 1894 Outing 
XXIII. 391/2 The seams are payed with melted spruce- 
gum, which effectually prevents leakage. 1774 Phil. Trans. 
LXIV. 377 The red-game, with a smaller sort which re- 
semble them, called the “spruce-partridge. 2783 Latham 
Gen. Synop, Birds II. il 736 These [Spotted Grouse] are 
met with at Hudson's Bay, where they are called Wood or 
Spruce Partridges. 1872 Coues N. A mer. Birds 232 Tetrao 
falcipennis of Siberia, the representative of our spruce par- 
tridge. 2862 Chambers's Encycl. IV. 334/1 The true “Spruce 
Rosin flows spontaneously from the bark. 2872 Raymond 
Statist. Mines ff Mining 132 A mountain thickly covered 
with pine and “spruce timber. 2870 Morris Earthly Par. 
II. in. 76 Midst rank grass a “spruce-tree stood. 2792 Bel- 
knap Hist. New-Hampsh. I II. 263 I n some of the new towns 
a liquor is made of “spruce twigs, boiled in maple sap. 2868 
Morris Earthly Par. (1870) 1 . 1. 171 Then with their melan- 
choly sound The odorous “spruce woods met around. 


Spruce (sprws), a. and adv. Also 6-7 spruse, 
7 sprewse, 8-9 Sc. sprush. [perh. from Spruce sb. 
1 b in the collocation spruce ( leather ) jerkin : cf. 
quot. 1609 in sense 2 b.] 

f 1 , Brisk, smart, lively. Obs. 

In early quots. probably implying sense 2. 

1589 R. Harvey PL Perc. 14 Theie steps me In a third 
tricksie, neat, nimble, spruse Artificer. 1398 E. Guilpin 
Skial. (1878) 21 Fine spruce young Pansa’s growne a mal- 
content. 1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xvi. ci. (1612) 399 The 
sprewsest Citie-Lads for her would faine the Countrie-aire. 
2692 Wood Ath. Oxon. II. 496 He wasa person . .of a quick, 
warm, spruce and gay-fancy. 2703 Hickeringill Pricst-cr. 
11. vii. 68 A Young Gentleman (of Spruce Natural Parts, and 
Ingenuous Disposition). 

transf. 2634 Milton Comus 983 Along the crisped shades 
and bowres Revels the spruce and jocond Spring. 1642 H. 
More Song of Soul iv. x, Here Aristophanes Doth maken 
sport with some spruse Comedy. 2749 Chesterf. Lett, 
ccii. (1792) II. 265 A spruce, lively air, fashionable dress; 
and all the glitter that a young fellow should have. 

2. Trim, neat, dapper ; smart in appearance ; a. 
Of persons, in respect of dress, etc. Also transf. 

a. 2399 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. Charact. Persons, 
A Neat, spruce, affecting Courtier, one that weares clothes 
well, and in fashion. 2602 Breton Wonders Worth Hear- 
ing Wks. (Grosart) II. 12/2 These youths of the parish, that 
are so spruse in their apparell, haue little money in their 
purses, a x68o Butler Rem. (1759) II. xix He fancies him- 
self a dainty spruce Shepherd, with a Flock and a fine 
silken Shepherdess, that follows his Pipe. 1718 Free- 
thinker No. 29. 206 Notwithstanding the Gilt Chariot, . . the 
spruce Figure within is but an Idol. 2796 Mme. D'Aublay 
Camilla IV. 163 He’ll make himself so spruce, he says, we 
sha’n't know him again. 2818 Crubvey in C. Papers (1904) 
I. 279 He was singularly smug and spruce in his attiie,. .in 
new cloaths from top to bottom. 2876 T. Hardy Ethelberta 

I. 209 Making themselves as spruce as bridegrooms of a 
mild kind, according to the rules of their newly-acquired 
town experience. 

2719 W. Hamilton Ep. it. xii. in Ramsay's Poems, 
And then thou’d be sae far frae shabby, Thou'd look right 
sprush. * 1774 Fergusson On Seeing a Butlerjly Poems 
(1843) 18 Kind Nature lent, but for a day, Her wings to mak 
ye sprush and gay. 2840 A. Laing Wayside Floivers (1878) 
144 Mak' the bridegroom sprush and gay. 

b. Of apparel, appearance, etc. 

2609 Deicker Gulls Horn-bh. Wks. (Grosart) II. 202 
Euen he that iets vpon the neatest and sprucest leather. . 
will be glad to fit themselues in Will Sommer his wardrob. 
1635 W. Ramesey Astral. Rest. 242 [They] shall endeavour 
to live neatly and in a comely spruce manner. 2709 Steele 
Taller No. 49 I* 8 The spruce Nightcap of his Valet. 27SS 
Young Centaur ii. Wks. 1757 IV. 148 Your spruce appear- 
ance is a perfect forgery. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth viii, 
Altogether exhibiting an aspect .. unlike the sptuce and 
dapper importance of his ordinary appearance. 1833 C. 
Bronte Villctte v, Her spruce attire flaunted an easy scorn 
to my plain garb. 

Comb. 2602 2nd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. II. v. 763 Wold 
it not gal a man to see a spruse gartered youth. , be a broker 
for a liuing. 

o. Of places, buil dings, etc. 

2639 Fuller Holy War v. xxii. 267 Norway in that age 
the sprucest of the three kingdomes of Scandia, and best 
tricked up with shipping. 164a — Holy <$■ Prof. St. II. 
xxiii. 147 Commonly some new spruce town, not farre off, is 
grown out of the ashes thereof. 2682 Wheler Journ. Greece 
vi. 439 The Houses are morespiuce here than 01 dinary. 
1781 Hayley Triumphs Temper (1807) 30 Where sptuce in 
motley pride, his villa stands. 2792 A. Young Trav. France 
249 What would a Watson . . or a Priestley say, upon a pro- 
posal to have their laboratories blushed out clean and 
spruce? 1856 Emerson Eng. T rails, Stonehenge Wks. (Bohn) 

II. 127 The Cathedral [of Salisbury], which was finished 
600 years ago, has even a spruce and modern air. 2863 
Dickens Mui, Fr. 1. vi, Many a sprucer public-house. 

d. In miscellaneous uses. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche vi. xciii, Of younger Serpents 
an intangled fry Thick in the sprucer Networks twisted 
were. 2657 G. Thornlly Daphms If Chloe 171 These were 
encompassed with a spruce, thin hedge. 1706 J. Philips 
Imit. Milton 121 Small need of art To form spruce archi- 
trave or cornice quaint. 2840 Dickens Old C. Shop xl, Kit 
rubbed down the pony and made him as spruce as a race- 
horse. 2863 Kinglake Crimea (1877) III. i. 248 The spruce 
beauty of the slender red line. 

e. Of immaterial things. 

2602 Marston Ant. tf Mel. Induct., He speakes with a 
spruce attick accent of adulteiate Spanish. 2658 Sir T. 
Browne Hydriot .Ded., He that will illustrate the excellency 
of this order, may easily fail upon so spruce a Subject. 2687 
MifiGE Gt. Fr. Diet, il s.v., A spruce Phrase, for a fine 
Phrase, une belle Phrase. 1822 Hazlxtt Table T, xxvi, 
My sensations are all glossy, spruce, voluptuous, and fine. 

Comb. 1722 Ramsay Ansiuer to Bwcact 22 When the 
pride of sprush-new words are laid. 

3 . adv. = Sprucely adv. 

a x6xS J. Davies (Heref.) Wit's Pilgr, xci, lie speake more 
spruce, yet call a Spade, a Spade, a 1796 Burns Ttiher 
Mom ii, His bonnet he, a thought ajee, Cock’d sprush when 
first he clasp’d me. 2824 Scott Redgauntlet ch. ix, Cock 
up your beaver, and cock it fu' sptusb. 

Spruce (sprns), V. Also 7 spruse. [f. piec.j 
1 . trans. To make spruce, trim, or neat. 

1394 Nashe Terrors of Night To Rdr., You shal haue 
them.. spend a whole twelue month in spunging & sprucing 
them. 2642 H. More Song of Soul 1. n. 39 1 hen gan the 
Iearn’d and ag’d Don Psittaco..To spruse his plumes, and 
wisdome sage to show.. 2672 tr. Paltffox's Com/. China xv. 
90 To cut off their hair which the Chinese love.. and take 
great care to spruce and perfume It. 2736 Genii. Mag. 
XXVI. 444 Paid Lavenders man for sprucing my garden. 
277a Nugent Hist. Fr. Gerund I. 362 Our Friar Gerund 
was so.. smugged, and spruced, that it was a delight to 
behold his face. 
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refl, 1637 Heywood Pleas. Dial. No. 4 Wks. 1874 VI. 191 
Hims-elfe he spruceth, studieth to be fine. 1683 tr. Erasm. 
Moriae Encomium 44 Another shall spruce himself in a 
light peiiwig. 1703 Rules Civility 57 An old Man or 
Woman trimm’d up like young People of Eighteen, would 
make us believe they had spruc’d themselves so for no other 
end. 1903 J. Conrad Sc Hueffer Romance v. 40 He had 
spruced himself, but I seemed to see the rags still flutter 
about him. 

to. With Up. 

1676 Etiieredge Man of Mode in. iii, I took particular 
notice of one that is alwaies sptnc'd up with a deal of dirty 
sky-colur'd Ribband, a 1704 T. Brown Lett. Ser, <$• Com . 
Wks. 1709 III. 126 Madam D— , whom you are so angry 
with for .. sprucing up her decay’d Person. 1748 Lady 
Luxborougu Lett. Shenstone 27 June, My slovenly garden, 
which cannot be weeded, nor in the least spruced up, till 
my hay is all in. 1853 Felton Earn. Lett. xlv. (1863) 336, 
I do not think you would have known my coat, hardly me, 
so spruced up were both of us. 1894 H. Nisbet Bush 
Girl's Rom. 135 When washed and spruced up they looked 
and talked not unlike gentlemen, 
fig. 167a Eaciiard Lett. 21 Out comes the Vindicationer, 
and spiuces up this objection. 

refl. ifiai Burton Anat. Mel. in. ii. iv. i, Salmacis would 
not be seen of Hermaphroditus, till she had spruced up her 
self first. 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland m Woollen Cloth- 
Garments (such as they use to spi uce themselves up withal, 
at their public Festivals, or more solemn affairs). 1749 
Mrs. X)elany Life d* Carr. (1861) II. 33a Mrs. Foley's, where 
I was to spruce myself up a little before dinner. 186a Sala 
Seven Sons II. v. 138 [She] spruced herself up to the extent 
of putting on.. a black silk jacket. 1895 Snaitii Mistress 
Dorothy Marvin xli, Go spruce yourself up a bit. 
f 2 . intr. With it : To be spruce or trim. Obs. ran. 
1611 Cotgr., Fairs la fringtte, to iet, brag, spruce it, 
wantonnize it. Ibid. s.v. Garber. 

3 . With up (or f out) : To make oneself spruce. 
1709 Mrs. Manley Secret Mem. I. 176 His Father and 
grandfather are.. profess'd Sparks, and spruce up in Cherry 
and other gaudy colour’d silk Stockings. 1746 Mrs. Delany 
Life <5- Corr. (i8fii) II. 443 We return home at two and 
spruce out, dinner at half an hour after two. 1833 [Seba 
Smith] Lett. % Downing ii. (1835) 35 To-night we’re goin 
to a quiltin at Uncle Josh's. Miss Willoby.ris sprucin up 
for it. 1869 Mrs. Stowe Old Town xvii, All of a sudden, 
Dench.. seemed to kind o' spruce up and have a deal o' 
money to spend. 

Spruce beer. Also spruce-beer. [Spruce 
sb. The modern use is app. not due to, but rather 
the source of, the synonymous G. sprossenbier, f. 
sprosse shoot, sprout.] fa. Beer from Prussia. 
Obs. b. A fermented beverage made with an extract 
from the leaves and branches of the spruce fir. 

c 1500 Colyn Blowbols Test. 331 in Hail, E. P. P. I. 106 
Spruce beer, and the beer of Hambur, Whyche makyth oft 
tymes men to stambur. 1391 Nashe Prognostication n Many 
snail haue mote Spruce Beere in their bellies, then wit in 
their heads. 1690 Child Disc. Trade (1698) 77 Foreign 
liquors made of corn, commonly called Mum, Spruce-Beer, 
and Rosteker-Beer. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Spruce - 
Beer, a kind of Physical Drink, good for inward Bruises, 
&c. 1744 Berkeley Sec. Let. Tar-water § 4 Spruce-beer 
made of molasses, and the black sptuce-fir. *766 W. Stork 
Ace. EasLFlorida 44 The spruce fir here is quite a differ- 
ent tree from that to the northward, but answers the same 
end for making the spruce beer. 1834 T. J. Graham Dorn. 
Med. (ed. 6) 180 Spruce beer is a powerful diuretic and 
antiscorbutic, and is a wholesome beverage for the summer. 
1893 Leland Mem. I. 13 Selling doughnuts, spruce-beer, 
and gingerbread. 

Spruce fir. Also spruoe-flr. [Spruce sbJ\ 

1 . A distinct species of fir (Finns or Abies) com- 
prising several clearly-marked varieties (cf. Spruce 
sb. 4) ; one or other of these varieties. 

1731 Miller Gard. Diet. s.v. Abies , The Common Firr, 
or Pitch Tree; sometimes called, The Norway or Spruce 
Firr. 1799 [A. Young] Agric. Lincoln. 214 The spruce fir 
also grows well and large. 181* J. Smyth Pract. of Customs 
(1821) 83 This essence is extracted from the small twigs or 
spiouts of the black and white Spruce Fir, 1861 Bentley 
Man, Bot, 109 The whole will be shaped like a cone or 
pyramid, as in the Spruce Fir. 

2 . A tree belonging to this species. 

1768 Pennant Brit. Zool. II. 262 The last spring we dis- 
covered the nest of this bird in a spruce fir. *774 Gray 
Corr. (1843) 173 There you may see latches, Weymouth 
pines, and spruce firs that have risen by magic. 1842 Loudon 
Suburban Hort, 317 Those remarkable rows of spruce-firs 
which line some of the avenues at Meudon. 1806 Lloyd’s 
Plat. Mist. 38 The ordinary Crossbill devours the seeds of 
the larch and spruce-firs. 

Sprucely (spr«*sli), adv. [f. Spruce a. + -ly 2 .] 
In a spruce manner ; smartly, trimly, neatly. 

1398 Marston Pygmal., Sat, iii, Under that fayre Ruffe 
so sprucely set Appeares a fall, a falling-band forsooth. 16*6 
T. HIawkins) Caussin's Holy Crt, 186 We see men, .who 
wast all their tyine. .i* striuing to haue their stockings 
sprucely put on. 1673 E. Brown Trav. Germ, (1677) *79 
Every Bastion is sprucely kept and coveted within with 
green Turf. 1806 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Lift i v. 
xxxiii, As you walk forth freshly and sprucely dressed, *834 
Emerson Lett. 4 Soc. Aims, Poet. <$• Intag, Wks. (Bohn) 
III. 160 A small, well-worn, sprucely brushed vocabulary 
serves him. 

Spruceness (spr^snes). [f. Spruce a,] The 
character or quality of being spruce ; neatness, 

_ 2622 Middleton & Dekker Roaring Girl To Rdr., Now 
in the time ofsprucenes, ourplaies followe the nicenes of our 
Garments. 1633 W. Ramesay Astrol. Rest. 60 An exceeding 
well-shaped body throughout, loving neatness, spruceness, 
trimming and the like. 1748 Chesterf. Lett. clvi. (179a) IT. 57 
A spruceness of dress is also very proper and becoming at 
your age. 1833 Ht. Martineau Briery Creek v. 10B Not all 
his spruceness could hide it, if he was as spruce as ever. 
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1884 Sat, Rev. 7 June 743/3 Thete i* an offensive sptuce- 
ness about the whole picture. 

Spru’cery. rare— 1 , [f. as prec. + -ery.] =prec. 
1844 Eraser's Mag. XXX. 351/2 There was a sprucery 
about almost every thing he did. 

|| Sprucia. Obs. Also S Sprutia. [Altera- 
tion of frucia Pruce : cf. Spruce ii.] The coun- 
try of Prussia ; also attrib. in Sprucia deals. 

In Latin context thefonn occnrs as early as 1419 in North 
Country Wills (Surtees) 23. 

1614 Gentlf.man Engl. Way to Wealth 6 For the Hol- 
landers.. ate compelled to fetch.. their hoopcs and Barrel!- 
boords out of Norway and Sprucia. 1705 Land Gas. No. 
4101/3 Friday the ifith, for Plank and Sprutia Deals. 

+ Sprucier. Obs .— 1 [f. med.L. Sprucia. (see 
prcc.) or Spruce si.] A Prussian. 

1443 Acts Privy Counc. (1835) V. 233 My Lord Tres. hath 
declared, .hou Jjat ];e Spruciers & Hanszo beth freer here in 
Ingland j>an jrn Kynges subgittes. 
t Spru cify, v. Obs. [f. Spruce a.] trans. 
To make spruce. Also with it in refl. sense. 

x6u Cotgr., Pinrper , to spmcifio, or finifie it ; curiously 
to pranke, trimme, or tricke vp himselfe. 2662 K. W, Conf. 
Charac., Cambr. Minion (i860) 78 An cmblematicall ass 
sprucefyed with the gorgeous trappings of a lofty beuse- 
phnlus, 1676 Poor Robin's Intell. 13-22 Aug. i/a Sprucify- 
ing himself like a Country Bridegroom he came up to her 
brush'd and powder'd. 

+ Spun 'ey, a. Obs .— 1 = Spruce a. 2 a. 

1774 Lanciiorne Country yustice 121 Long had that 
anxious daughter sigh’d to know What Vellum's sprucy 
clerk, the valley’s beau, Meant by those glances. 

f Sprude, v. Obs .— 1 [Of obscure origin.] trans. 
? To attach, secure. 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. C. 104 Cables )>ay fasten, Wi?t at |>e 
wyndns wetjen her ankres, Sprudo spak to jte sprctc Jxs spare 
bawe-lyne. 

Sprue 1 (spr#). Path. Also sprew, Sc. sproo. 
[ad. Du. sprttw , sprouw (older Flem. sprouive, 
WFlem. sproe, - MLG. and LG. spriiwe), perh. 
related to Flem. spruivtn , sproeien to sprinkle (cf. 
Sprew i).j 

1 . = Thrush 2 1. 1 0 bs. 

Erroneously defined by Webster (1828-32) as 'a matter 
formed in the mouth in certain diseases 
i8zs Jamieson Suppl, Sproo, a disease affecting the 
mouths of very young children. *847 Webster, Sprew } a 
disease of the mucous membrane, consisting in a specific in- 
flammation of the muciparous glands. Ibid., Sprue,., this 
is sometimes a vicious orthography of Spretu, the name of 
the disease otherwise called thrush. 1899 Syd. Soc. Lex, 
s.v. Thrush, Parasitic stomatitis. Also called aphthae, 
sprew, sprue. 

2 . A disease characterized by sore throat, raw 
tongue, and digestive disturbance, occurring csp. 
in tropical countries ; psilosis. 

£888 Thin (title), Psilosis or ‘Sprue its nature and treat- 
ment, 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. Ill, 777 Amongst the 
1 emoter causes of sprue prolonged residence in hot climates 
must be reckoned as the first. 

attrib. 1897 Allbntt's Syst. Med, III. 778 One who hns 
lesided In a sprue country. Ibid. 790 In the debilitated con- 
dition of sprue patients. Ibid, 793 Nostrums used in Java 
by a class of charlatans who profess to be ‘sprue doctors 

Sprue 2 (sp« 7 ). Founding. [Of obscure origin.] 
(See quots.) Also attrib. 

Webster’s definition is probably erroneous, 

1828-32 Webster, Sprue, in Scotland, that which is 
thrown off in casting metals ; scoria. 28515 Knight Diet, 
Mech. 1084/2 Head , . . the sprue, sullage-piece, or riser on 
a casting, which is knocked off. 1884 Ibid. Suppl., Sprue 
Hole, a gate, ingate, or pouring-hole in a mold. 1884 W. H, 
Greenwood Steel 4 Iron 201 The smaller passages, often 
two or three in number, leading from the skimming gate to 
the mould are called sprues oc sprue gates, 

Sprue 3 (spr?/). [Of obscure origin.] A poor 
or inferior quality of asparagus. Also sprue grass. 

1846 Soyer Cookery 41 Tnrow in the sprue and let it boil 
very fast until tender. Ibid ., Get some freslt sprite grass. 
1884 Girl's Own Paper Feb. 219/3 Long, thin straggling 
asparagus, commonly known as sprue. 1893 Times 3 April 
3/4 Sprue, 9d. to is. j asparagus, is. 6d. to 3s. per bundle. 

Sprug, sb. Sc. and north, dial. Also sproug, 
sprog. [Of obscure origin : the form spug (with 
variant spyug) is also common in Sc. and Eng. 
dial.] A sparrow. 

i8i£ Scott Guy M. xi, John Wilson was a blustering kind 
of chield, without the heart of a sprug, 1886- in Eng, Dial, 
Did. 

Sprug, v. dial. [?f. Sussex dial, sprug adj. 
smart, spruce : cf. Sprig «.] trans. To deck or 
dress up smartly; to make smart or trim. 

1622 T. Stoughton Chr. Sacrif. xv, 314 Some daintie 
Dames, cuen sprugd vp of nothing, that are so long in 
dressing and attiring themseiues in the morning. 1847 
Haluw., Sprug up, to dress neatly. Sussex, 1873 Parish 
Sussex Dial, na Sprug, to smarten, 

II Spruit (spr/Vit, sprwit). S, African. [Du. 
sprint Sprout sbX\ A small stream or water- 
course, usually almost or altogether dry except in 
the wet season, 

1863 W. C, Baldwin Afr. Hunting 007, I scraped my 
finger-nails off in making large boles m the dry spruits, but 
not one drop came. 1876 Lady Barker Year’s House - 
keeping S. Africa viii. 150 A real river, not.. a capricious 
spruit, sometimes a ditch, and sometimes a lake. 1889 F. 
Oates Matabele-Land 66 Where we outspanned the boys 
made a fire in the hollow bed of a spruit. 

Sprule, north, or Sc, variant of Sprawl 9. 


Sprun. north, dial . [app. a metathetic var. of 
Spurn sbfi 1 b.] (See quot. 1828.) Also attrib. 
in sprun-vein. 

1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1736) I. 338 Bleeding in 
the bprun-Vein. 1828 Carr Craven Gloss., Sprun, 1. The 
foie part of a horse’s hoof. 2. A sharp piece of iron fixed 
to the fore point of a horse 1 !, shoo to prevent him slipping 
on ice. 

*|* Sprund. Obs .— 1 [Cf. MSw. sprund , app. 
in a similar sense.] A spar or pole. 
c 1423 Noah's Ark in Non-Cycle Mystery Plays 22 For I 
have neither tyff nor ruff, Spyer, sprund, sprout, no sprot. 
Sprung’ (sprug), ppl. a. [pa. ppie. of Spring w.<] 
X. That has sprung up or arisen. In combs, as 
first-, high-, new-sprung. Also with up. 

1575 Gascoigne Mowers, Dan Bartholmew Wks. 1907 I, 
101 God he knoweth , . who pluckt hir lit st sprang rose. 1632 
Lithcow Trav. ix. 413 The high-sprung Woods, threatning 
the clouds. 166* J, Davies Civil Warns 373 This utterly 
dissipated the power of the new sprung Commiilee of Safety. 
1842 J. Aiton Domes t. Econ. (1857) *5® The progtevt of his 
crops, from the scarce sprung-braird to the whitening har- 
vest. 1893 Daily Neivs 35 Match 8/6 The newly sprung-up 
competition from the United States makers of this.. tool. 

2 . Cracked, split. 

1397 J- Payne Royal Exch. 33 Besyde ntync acquayntans 
with your sprung masts, tome sales from the yardc. 1666 
Dryddn Ann. Mirab. cxliii, Tall Norway Fir, their masts 
in Battel spent, And English Oak sprung Leaks and Blanks 
restore. 1781 Naval Chr on. XI. 289 The main mast is a 
sprung mast. 1832 II. Ni.wland Tractarianism 133 Home 
mixing mortar,., some strengthening the sprung beams. 
1899 lSni.N Piiilu'oi 1 s Human Boy 12 Browne. .made that 
noise in his throat like a sprung bat. 

3 . Made to fly up. 

1398 Syi.vestir Du Ilnrtas n. ii. in. Colonies 431 Our 
amaz’d first Grand-sires faintly fled, And, like sprung Par- 
tridge, every-where did spred. 

4 . techn. (See quot) 

1823 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 6qi The bevel, -is 
termed the spring of the plank, and the edge thus bevelled 
is called the sprung edge. 

t Sprtmk. Obs .— 1 [app. f. Hn.protik, or G. 
prunk : cf. next.] A display, of wealth or grandeur. 
c X7S3 The King's Disguise xii. in Chile! Ballads III. 321/1 
With fryars and monks, with their fine sprunks, I make my 
chiefcst prey. 

t Sprunkiug, vbl, sb. Obs. [f. Du, pronken 
or G. pruuken ; cf. prec.] Personal adornment 
or beautifying. Also attrib. in spr unking glass. 

1690 Evelyn Mundus Muliebris 6 The Put hut Spriinhing 
Looking-Glass, /bid. to The Table, Toilet, or Pocket 
Sprunking-Glass. 1694 N. II. I.adiet Did. if A Spr unking 
Glass, this sprunking is a Dutch wool, the first ns we hear 
of that Language, that ever came in fashion with Ladies. 

Sprunny. Now dial, [Of obscure origin : 
some dialects have sprunny adj.. spruce, smart.] 
A sweetheart. 

1762 Collins's Misc. zu Where if good Satan lays her on 
like thee, Whipp’d to some Purpose will thy Sprunny be. 
a 1800 Pi.ggk A ttphl. Grose, Sprunny, a sweetheart of either 
sex. 18x4- in midland and eastern dialects. 

Sprout, sb . 1 Now dial, [f, Si’RUNT v.] A 
convulsive movement ; a start; a spring or hound. 

*693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 876 Then (having just only 
opened her Eyes and made Two Sprunts, without speaking 
one word) [she] dyed immediately, a *800 Pegck Suppl, 
Grose , Sprunt , or Sprint, a spring la leaping, and the leap 
itself. Derb. 1847-79111 dial, glossaries (Derby, Northampt., 
Shropsh., Warw.). 

+ Sprunt, sbfi 0 bs.—° [cf. next.] ‘Any thing that 
is short and will not easily bend’ (Johnson, 1755). 
In the quot. applied to an obstinately curly lock of hair. 
c 1710 Congrevi: Poems See'. Chcas., Impossible Thing, 
This Sprunt its Pertness Mire will lose When laid ('-aid lie) 
to soak in Ooze. 

Sprunt, a. lObs. [prob. related to next.] 
Brisk, active, smart, spruce. 

16x6 [implied in Sprustlv adv.]. 0:1632 Promt. Mad 
Couple v. ii, La. Pray Mr. Tlnivewell entertatne the Lady. 
Car, Another sprunt youth, 1633 II. Moke Antid 1 A tit. 1. 
xi. § 8 That little sprunt Piece of the Brain which they call 
the Conarion. 2668 G. C. in H. More lHv. Dial, Pref, 1, 
p. xii, This little sprunt Champion, called the Conarion,., 
within which the Soul is entirely cooped up. [x<87 Mieoe 
Gt. Fr, Diet, it, Sprunt, wonderful active, *706 Phillips 
( ed. Kersey), Sprunt, wonderful active, lively, or brisk. 
(Hence in Bailey.)] 1719 D’Urpky Pills 1 . 146 Nell dress’d 
as sprunt as a Daizy. a 1828 T. Bewick The Vpgetting 
(1830) 13 Thou can get on thee sister's shoun..and mheyk 
thee sell leuk varra sprunt wouth them. 

Sprout (spr»nt), v. Now dial. [app. related 
to Sprent v. and Sprint v,] intr , To spring or 
start ; to move in a quick or convulsive manner ; 
to dart or run. 

x6oi Holland Pliny xxnr. vi, No sooner tast they of them, 
hut the childe doth stir and sprunt in their wombe. 1603 — 
Plutarch's Mor, 1377 The armie of Alexander, after it bad 
lost and forgone him, did no morebutsprunt, pant, struggle 
and strive for life. 1 6s6 Trapp Matt. iv. 3 Beasts that have 
their death’s wound, bite cruelly, sprunt exceedingly. 2690 
C.Nesse Hist.k Myst, O, N. Test.u 3i6Thosetwinsspurned 
and sprunted in her womb. 1740 Somerville HobBinol.iu. 
393 See ! this sweet-simp’ring Babe, Dear Image of thyself; 
see 1 how it sprunts With Joy at thy Approach 1 1780 AIrs. 
Piozzi yourn. France II. 193 Wonderfully indeed did the 
players struggle, and bounce, and sprunt. 1823 in Spirit 
Public ymls. j5«8 He spranted about among their legs 
lustily. 2834- tn dialect glossaries (Yks., Derby, Nortb- 
arrtpt., Warw.). 1897 Ld, E. Hamilton Outlaws of Marches 
xvii. 187 I'll just sprunt up the water and cro-s abune the 
forkings. 
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SPRTJNTINa. 


SPULYIE. 


Hence Sprtrntiug vbl. sb. 

1643 Trapp Gen. xxxii. 28 Their faint oppositions, and 
spruntings before death, *647 — Rev. xii. 8 Their late 
utmost endeavours.. were but as the last spruntings, or 
bitter-bites of dying beasts. 

Spruntly, adv. [f. Spbdnt a.] Smartly, 
spnicely, trimly. 

1616 B. Jonson Devil an Ass iv. ii, How do I look to-day 7 
Am I not drest Spruntly? 1651 H. More Enthtts. Tri. 
(1656) 20s Provided thou wilt not prick up thy eares too, and 
look too spruntly upon the businesse, 1704 D Urfey H ell 
beyond. Hell 7s The pug appear’d, tall, spruntly dress d, 
Powder'd all o'er, head, back, and breast. 

f Sprusado. Obs.~~ x [app. f. spruse Spruce a. 

+ -ado 1.] A smartly-dressed person. 

*663 Brathwait Comment Two Tales (1901) 13 They put 
me in mind of the pregnant and present Answer of that 
Sprusado to a Judge in this Kingdom, .. who seeing a neat 
Finical Divine come befoie him tn a Cloak lined through 


with Plush [etc.]. 

Spruse, Spruah : see Spruce sb. and a . 

Sprat, »• Now dial. [var. of Sprit v. Cf. 
Spurt ©.*] a. intr. To sprout, germinate. + b. 
irons. To pnt forth by sprouting. 

* 5*3 Fitziierb. Husb. § 13 Whan rayne cometh, than 
spruttelh that [corn] that lyeth abone. 1539 Mirr. Mag-., 
Owen Glendour xix, For like as drops engender mighty 
flouds, litle seedes sprat furth great leaues and buds. 1886- 
in dialect glossaries, etc. (Lane., Yks., Notts.). 

SprutQt, variant of Sprout sb.l 

t Spru'ttle, sb. Sc. Ohs. In 6 sprutill. [a. 
MLG. sprut(e)le, sprotele, sprottel , older Flem. 
sprottel, freckle.] A small spot ; a speckle. 

1313 Douglas JEncid v. ii. 90(1553), Offlekkit sprutillis 
[z i.r. freklit spraiklis] all hir bak schone. 

Spru ttled, a. Sc. Also 8-9 sprit(t)led. [f. 
prec. See also Spurtied a.] Speckled. 

1513 Douglas Hlneid 11. i v. 32 (1333), Bot thay . . twys faldi t 
thare sprutillit [v.r. spurtlit] skynnis, but dout, About his 
hals. Ibid. vir. iv. 91 (Small), Circes,. in ane byrd him 
turnit, fut and hand, Wyth sprutlit wyngis. 172* Ramsay 
Poems Gloss., Sprit it I'd, speckled, spotted, aijjg D. 
Graham Writ- (1883) II. 35 Did I not send you my guid 
sprittled hen ? *807-10 Tannahill Poems (1846) 136 Mild 
blue spritled crowflower, nor wild woodland lily. 


Spry, sb. Kentish dial. ["Special use of spry 
Spray xft.l] A flat broom made of birch, twigs. 

*796 Boys Agric. Surv. Kent 84 Wheat.. is universally in 
Kent, cleaned with a casting-shovel, and flat broom, called 
a spry. 

Spry (sprei), a. and adv. Also dial. 8 sprey, 
9 sprae, Sc. spree. [Of obscure origin. Current 
in English dialects, but more familiar as an 
Americanism.] 

1. Active, nimble, smart, brisk ; full of health 
and spirits. 

Eng. and Sc. dial, instances are given under to) and (c). 

(a) *746 Exmoor Courtships E.D.S.) 579 A comely sprey 
vitty Vella vor enny keendest Theng. Ibid. 581 Thare’s net 
aspreyer Vella in Challacomb. *825 Jennings Obsero. Dial. 
W. Eng, 72 Spry, nimble, active. 1844 W. Barnes Poems 
48 Jump'd to zee who wer the spryest. *866 Gilbert Rugge 

I. u. 31 She's one o' them sort who’s down one day and up 
and spry the next *870 Verney Lettice Lisle xx, He's so 
lusty and so spry he may give 'em all the slip. 

(£) 1789 Maryland Jnil. 10 Mar. (Thornton), [The snakes] 
were not so spry as in summer season, so none escaped being 
killed. *8*3 Massachusetts Spy 28 June (Thornton), Pray 
be spry, sir, said I , for there's no knowing what my wife may 
do, 1833 [Seda Smith] Lett. J. Downing ii. (*835) go 
‘ And now,' says I, ‘ all on you be spry, and don't stop stirrin 
till the pudden’s done '. *869 Spurgeon John Ploughman's 
Talk 14 If some of the members., were a little more spry 
with their arms and legs when they are at labour. *888 R. 
Buchanan HeirofLinne xiii, I’ll nave to be pretty spry, or 
they'll begin to discuss me. 

(c) 1837 R. Nicoll Poems (1843) 164 , 1 once was loved,— 
I loved again The spreest lad in a’ our glen. 189a J. 
Lumsden Sheeplu 4 Trotters 76 The wagtail, sae spree, In 
the golden evenings here shall linger, 

b. Alert, clever. 

1849 Cupples Green Hand xi. (1856) 106 And says Job 
Price,.. ‘You’re too cust spry for playin’ jokes on, I calc’late, 
squire,' he says. 

2 . dial. Spruce, neat, smartly dressed. 

1806 A. Douglas Poems 144 Syne hame they gang. .To 
husk themseh fu’ trig and spree; For raggit they’re an’ 
dirty. *834- in dialect glossaries. 

3 . As adv. Nimbly, actively. 


*853 Haliburton Nature 4 Hum. Nat, I. 227 They call 
us shakers, from shaking our feet so spry. 

Hence Spryly adv . ; SpryneBS. 

*863 Reader No. 143. 393/2 A spryness of legs quite 
remaikable. rgos Mary E. Wilkins Debtor 417 Then she 
hopped off as spryly as a sparrow. 

Spry (sprai), v. rare. [f. prec.] 

1 . trms. To smarten zip. 

1878 S. Smiles Jerdan Ess. 4 Lyrics igg Robbie Bell, 
spried up and clean Wi’ weel-spun hose and buckled shoon, 

2 . intr. To bustle or stir. 

*883 Harper's Mag, April 707/2 She'll get over it, and be 
spryin' around to marry again. 

Spry(e, obs. forms of Spray sbZ 

t Spualine. 05 j.—° (See quot.) 

*688 Holme Armoury irr. xvi. (Roxb.)73/i The principall 
games at cards :. , Spualine an Irish game. 

Spuchour, obs. form of Spodohbr. 

Spud (sped), sb. Also 5-6 spudde, 7 spudd. 
[Of obscure origin.] 

+ L A short and poor knife or dagger. Obs. 
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c 1440 Promp. Parv. 471/1 Spudde, cultellus pills. 0145° 
Cast. Penes'. 1402 With my spud of sorwe swote, I reche to 
byne herte tote. *330 Palsgr. 274/2 Spudde. _ *389 Flem- 
ing Virg. Georg, it. 24 The Voices also heating darts (or 
spuds in shape like spits). *609 Holland Aiitut. Marcell. 
xxtx. i, 352 The one. .with a spud or dagger was wounded 
almost to death. *706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Spud, a short 
scurvy knife. *823-4 in Poole Wexford Gloss. (1807) 09 
Spud, a knife. ... . 

^ 2 . An iron head or blade socketed on or fixed 
to a plough-staff. Obs.~~ l 
*613 Markham Eng. Husbandman C, The Husbandman 
which liueth in durty and stifle clayes, can neuer goe to 
plough without.. the Aker-staffe,..a pretty bigge cudgell, 
of" about a yarde in length, with an Iron spud at the end. 

3 . a. A digging or weeding implement of the 
spade-type, having a narrow chisel-shaped blade. 

*667 Pepys Diary 10 Oct., We.. begun with a spudd to 
lift up the ground. *728 Swift Past. Dial. Wks. 1753 III. 

11. 203 My spud these nettles from the stones can part; No 
knife so keen to weed thee from my heart. 1773 Mrs. 
Delany Life 4 Corr. (1861) I. 570, I sally’d out in a rage, 
arm’d with a spud. 1803 R. W. Dickson Tract, Agnc. II. 
748 In making the pits or holes, the eai th is taken out by a 
spade or spud. 1836 A. Andrews Eighteenth Cent. 24 It 
was of the ength and size of the ‘spud’, an agricultural 
weapon which old farmers persist in carrying about with 
them in their wai upon weeds. 1877 Blackmore Cripps xxxi, 
The Squire still looking very pale and feeble, but with the 
help 01 his favourite spud, managing to get along. 
fig. a *876 M. Collins Pen Sketches (1879) II. 31 They re- 
appear inevitably, though the heavy harrow of argument, 
and the light spud of wit have both been used upon them. 

Comb. *89* Miss Dovvie Girl in Karp. 226 She shook a 
bannock carefully from, the spud-shaped spade to bake. 

b. A digging fork with three broad prongs. 

*805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. II. 737 The labourer 

makes use of a three-pronged fork, which in. some places is 
termed a spud, . . each prong being about an inch and a half 
in breadth. 1848 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. IX. 331 Digging is 
done with a strong three-forkea tool called a hop-spud. 1883 
J. Y. Stratton Hops Hop-pickers 22 Kentish labourers 
dig with a spud or fork with three blade-like prongs. 

attrib. 2848 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. IX. ii. 360 Letting the 
earth fall loosely between the spud-spens. 

c. techn. (See qnot.) 

*864 Holtzapffel Turning II. 813 As the veneer is sawn 
ofl, the attendant leads the veneer on to the guide, by means 
of a spud, or a thin blunt chiseL 

d. A small instrument with enlarged end used 
in ocular and other surgery. < Also attrib. 

i86g G. Lawson Dis. Eye 37 The foreign body ..may be 
easily removed by a spud.. or by a broad needle. *893 
Arnold Sons' Catal. Surg. Instrum. 144 Spud and Gouge 
(combined), in screw ivory case. Ibid., Spud Knife. 

e. U.S. (See quots.) 

Some other senses are recorded in recent American Diets. 
*871 Trans. Amer. Inst. Min. Engin. I. 378 If the [sur- 
veying] station was intended to be a permanent one, a spud, 
as it is called, that is, a nail resembling a horseshoe nail with 
a hole in the head, is driven into the timbers over the 
station. *873 Knight Diet. Meek. 2292/2 Spud ,.. a spade- 
shaped implement, used in fishing for broken tools in a well. 

4 . A snort or stumpy person or thing. 

*687 MuJge Gt. Pr. Did. 11, A Spud, or little Fellow. 
*706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Spud, .. a Short-arse, or little 
despicable Fellow, a 1825- in dialect glossaries (E. Angl., 
Essex, Devon, Cornw.). 1847 Halliw., Spud, a baby's 
hand. Somerset. *900 Daily News 26 Apr. 3 fx That baby 
. .everlastingly holds out its spuds of arms. 

5 . slang and dial. A potato. 

Cf. Spuddy as a nickname for ‘a seller of bad potatoes ' in 
Maybew Load, Lab. {1851) I, 24/2. 

*860 Slang Did, 223 In Scotland, a spud is a raw potato; 
and roasted spuds are those cooked in the cinders with their 
jackets on. *868 Good Wds. Xmas No. 6/1 My.. neighbour 
stretched out his hand to help himself to 1 spuds '. *898 

Westm. Gas. 6 Oct. 7/2 Three-quarters of a pound of meat 
and a pound of bread are the rations, spuds and pudding 
being thrown in. 

Spud (sp»d), v. [f. prec. 3.] 

1 . traits. To dig up or out, to remove, by means 
of a spud. 

*653 Blithe Eng. Improver Impr. 12*, I have found out 
a more certaine way which will destroy them at once, 
spudding up. . . I caused them to be spudded up by the root. 
*839 E. FitzGerald Lett. (1889) I. 50 Then a ride over hill 
and dale 1 then spudding up some weeds from the grass. 
*842 Penny Cycl.XX.TV, a* He waits till the dog indicates 
the presence of the mole, and then spears or spuds the 
animal out as it moves in its run. *884 American IX. 183 
If he had spent a whole day in ' spudding 1 the thistles out 
of a small field. 

2 . To dig with a spud. Also intr. 

*828-32 Webster, Spud, v, t., to dig or loosen the earth 
with a spud. *889 C. Edwardes Sardinia 4 the Sardes 
127 They spudded among the vines. 

3 . To drill (a hole) by a special process in the 
early stages of" sinking an oil-well. 

*886 Set. American as Aug. 1 16 A 12 inch hole is usually 
drilled or spudded down to the rock. 

Hence Spu*dding vbl. sb, 

*89* Daily News 12 Sept. 3/6 This is followed by regular 
day work . . made up ofthistle spudding, . . hop-branching, hay. 
making, harvesting, &c. 190* Mwisey's Mag. XXV. 746/2 
The start is made by ‘ spudding ’, which is done by attach- 
ing the drill proper to the rope, and then skilfully tighten- 
ing and loosening the coils on the drum by hand, thus raising 
the drill and letting it fall within the tube. 

Spu'dder. rare. Now dial. Also 7 sputher. 
[Alteration of pudder, puther Pother sb.] Fuss, 
disturbance, bother. 

1650 A. B. Mutat. Polemo 38 These are to advance and 
keep some spudder in the North, to draw down a consider- 


able party thUheiwoid. *66* Brome Songs 4 Poems 171 
When we know all the Pretty sputher, Betwixt the one 
house and the other. *880-2 in Cornwall glossaries. 

Spu ddle, v. Now dial. [Alteration of Puddle 
v . ; in later use partly f. Spud sb. 3.] 

1 . intr. To puddle, in various senses; to work 
feebly or ineffectively. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Water Cormorant Wks. m. 1/3 
Hee grubs and spuddles for bis pieyin muddy holes and 
obscure cauernes. *704 J. Pins Acc. Moham. vii. 103 In 
the very place where the Child spuddled with his Feet, the 
Water flowed out. *830 Cobbeit Rur. Rides (1885) II. 3x4 
The labourers who spuddle about the pound in the little 
dips between those sand-hills. 1883- m dialect glossaries 
(Hants., Wilts., Som., Dev.). 

2 . trans. To turn over, dig up, stir or work at, 
lightly or superficially. 

1805 R, W. Dickson Pract. Agric. II. 600 This put pose 
is well accomph-hed..by spuddling the land with a kind of 
plough. *856 Morton Cycl. Agric. II. 726 Spuddling 
(Kent) ; see Broad-sharing [* ploughing shallow and wide 
with a broad shaie, without turning it over'], *873- in 
dialect glossaries (Warw., Suss., Som., Dev.). 

Spu’ddy, a. [f. Spud sb. Cf. Puddy a.] 
Short and stumpy or plump ; thick-set. 

a 1825 in Forby Voc. E. Anglia. 1854 in Miss Baker 
Northampt. Gloss. 1862 Borrow Wales II. xiii. 242 The 
other was a short spuddy fellow, with a broad ugly face. 
Ibid. 143 He was father of the spuddy military puppy. *863 
W. W. Story Roba di R. 1 1 , ii. § 29 [Jewesses] who fill . . the 
wide chair on which they sit, while they rest their spuddy 
hands on their knees. 

Spue, variant of Spew v. 

Spuffle, v. E. Angl. dial. [Imitative.] 

1 . intr. To fuss or bustle ; to be in a flurry or 
in breathless haste. 

a *825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia 321 I saw Mr. A. spuflling 
along. 1862 Borrow Wales xix, He spuflled and sputtered 
in a most extraordinary manner. *86g Spectator 25 Dec. 
15*8 When a Suffolk man means to tell his friend that he is 
making., too much fuss about anything, ..he says quietly, 
‘ Now don't spuffle ’. 

2 . trans. To utter thickly or indistinctly. 

*86* Temple Bar III. 292 He finds her with her mouth 
crammed full of food, and incapable of spuflling out a word. 
Hence Spu ffling vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1803 Co2ens-Hardy Brd. Nor/. 30 , 1 am not sure whether 
spurning is a practice peculiar to liast Anglia. *897 W. Rye 
Norfolk Songs 56 His spuflling overbearing ways did him 
harm. 

Spug (sparrow) : see Sprug. 

SpuHyie, -zie, variants of Spulyie. 

Spule. Sc. [Of obscure origin ; not a normal 
variant of Spauld.] 

1 . A shoulder, esp. of an animal. 

*803 Scott Christie's Will vi. in Minstrelsy , The spule o' 
the deer on the board he has set. The fattest that ran on 
the Hutton Lee. 

2 . attrib. in spule-blade, -bone. 

*8oa [see Sfeal-bone]. *8*8 Scott By. Lamm, xviii, Then 
for dinner, .there's no muckle left on the spule-bane. *824 
— Redgauntlet let. xi, His left hand [was] always on his 
right spule-blade, to hide the wound that the silver bullet 
had made. 

Spullar, -er, obs. forms of Spooler. 
t Spult. north, and Sc. Obs. rare. [Cf. WFlem. 
spulten to spout.] A spout. 

*470-7* Durh. Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 643 Pro factura iiij or 
spultes eneis pro atjueducta hoc anno.xyj d. 1487-8 /<)/</. 651 
i*ij or spultes cum ] lavatory stone ad vi d. *5. . Aberdeen 
Reg. (Jam.), Ane spult of leyd. *395 in Scott. Hist, Rev. 
Apr. (*913) 303 Item cheis shelf. Item ane brewing spult. 
t Spulyiation. Sc, Obs. rare. In 7 spuilzi-. 
[f. Spulyie v.] Spoliation. 

a *688 G. Dallas Stiles (1697) 266 Summonds of Spuilzia- 
tion ofTeinds. Ibid. 267 The said Pursuer having sufficient 
Right and Interest to prosecute., the Action of Spuilzia- 
tson after-specified. 

Spulyie (sp<rlyi, sptfdi), sb. Sc. Now arch. 
Forms: a. 5 spoils, 6 -jie, spoylje, -jie, 
spoillje, -310, Bpoil3e, -ijie (7, 9 -zie), -gy; 6 
spoylie, -llie, spoilie, spollie, 8 spoolie. 0. 
6 spulge (spulege, -ige, spullge), 7- spulzie (8 
-zy), 9 spulyie ; 6 spuilge (spwilge), -gie, 7- 
spuilzie; 8 spulie, spuilie, 9 spuilly. [ad. 
OF. espoille, espuille Spoil sb.] 

1 . The action of despoiling; spoliation; an in- 
stance of this. 

*464-3 Sc. Ads Parli. (1875) XII. 31/2 pe lordis. .sail 
knaw apone. .allspolgeis mayde sene the tyme of J>e cessing 
of J>e last sessioms. *307 Reg. Privy Seal Scot. I. 205/1 
Actioun..for the spulge of the teynd schevez of the person- 
age of Petcokkis. 1588 A. King tr. Canisius' Ca/ech. 39 All 
ynlauchfull..vsurping of vtMr mens geir be thift, spoftie,. . 
iniust winning. 1678 Sir G. Mackenzie Crim. Laws Scot, l 
xxxL §iii, (1699)156 Likeas by the constant Custom, many 
Actions of Spulzie were founded upon this Act. 17*3 Ram- 
say Christ's Kirk Gr. 11. i, There had been mair blood and 
skaith, Sair harship and great spulie. *763-8 Erskine Inst, 
Law Scot, in. vii. 1 16 When a spuilzie is committed, action 
lies against the delinquent [etc.]. 18*4 Scott Wav. Ixv, 
Doubtless officers cannot always keep the soldier’s hand 
from depredation and spulzie. *877 Miss Yonge Cameos 

III. i._7 Graham further collected three hundred cateransin 
the Highlands, men always ready for bloodshed and spulzie. 
1898 Paton Castlebraes 44 The yin o’ us *11 mak’ a spuilly, 
or ma name's no Heather Jock. 

+ b. Law. An action for spoliation. Obs. 

*678 Sir G. Mackenzie Crim. Laws Scot. 1. xxvL § iv. 
(*699) *32 If the Executor did any wrong, he was lyable to 
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a spuilzie, and his sentence was leduceable. *686 m J. J. 
Vernon Parish of Hawick (igoo) 197 Thomas Briggs., was 
onlawed and amerciatt . .in ane Spuylyea for abstracting and 
resetting of lyme from the church style building. 1765-8 
Erskine Inst. La w Scot. iv. i. §15 Spuilzie is not only 
competent against the spoliator, . .but against all abettors. 

2 . Spoil, booty, plunder. 

1507 Acc. Ld. High Trcas. III. 393 To Marchemond 
herald and his fallowis for the spuhje of the feild, xx Franch 
crounis. 1513 Douglas AEtuid 1. v, 106 Quham,..Chergit 
with the spuilse of the orient, Amang the numei of goddis 
resaue tliou sail. *596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 
II. 280 Thay. .talc thair schipis to Ingland ladne with spoyl- 
5ie. *7*g Hamilton Ep. to Ramsay 111. viii, We'll bring a(T 
but little spulzie In sic a barter. *720 Ramsay Rise ft Pall 
of Stocks 120 There was odd scrambling for the spulzy. 
1789 Davidson Seasons 122 He got the spuilic to himsel’ 

As they fled hame to toon. *8*9 W. Tennant Papistry 
Storm'd (1827) 192 Ha 1 Satan’s toy-shop now is taen l Look 
up and see your spulzie ! x88z J. F. S. Gordon Hist. 
Moray II. 319 The spulzie taken or destroyed., gives a good 
idea of the plenishing of a wealthy baron’s residence in 
those days. 

Spulyie, v. Chiefly Sc. Now arch. Forms : 
a. 4 spoly, 5 spolyon, 6 spolje (spoil-, spouse), 

7 spolze ; 5 apoilje, 6 spoill^e, -310, spoylije, 
-jie, 6-7 spoylie, 7 spoilyie. £. 5-6 SPUI30 
(5 spwl-, 6spvl-), 6 spule3e, -ije, spulllje, 7 
spulze ; 6 spulljie (spall-), 7- spulzie, 9 spulyie, 
-ye; 6 spuilje (spwil-), spuil:jie (spuill-), 8 
spuilzie. [ad. OF. espoillier Spoil v.~] 

1 . trans. To despoil or plunder (persons, etc.). 

1375 Barbour Bruce xm. 459 Quhen that nakil spul^eit war 

That war slayne in the battale thar. c 1375 Cursor M. 2503 
(Fairf.), Si|>en \>ai spred to spoly |>e lande. c *440 Promp. 
Part). 470/1 Spoylyn, or spolyon, . .spolio, dispolio. c *470 
Henry Wallace ur. 211 The Scottis . . Spoiljeid the feld, 
gat gold and othir ger. 1533 Bellknoen Livy nr. ii. (S.T.S) 

I. 247 At last he ischit at pe greLe porte of his tenth, and 
spuleaete his inemyis Hand but ordoure. *567 Guae <$• 
Godlie B. (S.T.S.) 59 He, .sjpoljcit Sathan,hell and sin, And 
heuinlie gloir to vs hes win. 1588 A. King tr. Canisins' 
Calech. 151 Thai. widoues might bccum thair pray, and that 
thay might spu^ie the fatherles. a 1670 Spalding Tronb. 
Chas. I (*850) 1 . 4 Thay . , first began to rob and spoilyie the 
Erllis tennentis. *791 J. Learmont Poems 46 He spulzied 
fock and did them hang. 

1 t>. To despoil or deprive ^/something. 

1508 Dunbak Tua Mariit Wemen 397, I spittit quhen I 
saw That super spendit euill spreit, spvl3eit of all vertu. 
*513 Douglas / Eueid v. iv. 1x9 Syne Gyasschip..gaif liym 
place alswa, For scho wes spu^eit of hii steribman. 1562 
WinJet Wks. (S.T.S.) I. 72 Qvhy spu^e and denude ge ws 
of this part of our Catliohk beleif? 1609 Skeni? Reg. Maj. 

55 He qvha is spolzeid of his possession, sould be first 
restored. *834 H. Miller Scenes % Leg. xxii. (1857) 3*6 
Spulyieing women of their yarn. 

2 . To lake as spoil or plunder. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace iv. 95 Syne spoiled that the har- 
nais or thai wend. 1508 Kenncdie Fly ting w. Dunbar 277 
Than spulgeit thay the lialy stane of Scone. 1587 in Scott. 
Hist. Rev. July (1905) 358 He reft, spulzied, and took cer- 
taine wairs, guids, and geir out of a bark. *609 Skene Reg. 
Maj. ii. 16 The moueablc gudes (spulzeit) or the land. 1754 
Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 451 It is a relevant defence, 
that the defender, .made voluntary restitution, .of the goods 
spuiizied. 

3 . intr. To commit spoliation. 

*834 H. Miller Scenes ft Leg. xxii. (1857) 317 They ate 
and drank, and then rose to spulzie. 1894LATTO Tam. 
Bodkin i, The haill lot o’ them reivin' an’ thievin' an’ 
spulyiein 1 . 

Hence Spu’lyied ppl. a. 

*838 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 934 The spuiizied property 
may be evicted from bona fide purchasers. 1875 Sc. Acts 
Parlt. Index 1137/2 The lords of session to have power to 
order the restoration of spulzied goods. 

Spu lyieing, vbl, sb. [f. Spulyie ».] Spoil- 
ing, despoiling; spoliation. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xm. 457 Thai dispendit haly that day 
In spouljeing and liches taking. CX440 Promp. Paiv. 470 
Spoylynge, or spolyynge, spoliacio, depredacio. *647 Extr. 
Burgh Rees. Stirling 193 The actis and ordinances. .anent 
slotting and spuUyeing of flesche. *6gx Jedburgh Council 
Records jg March (MS.), For his wiongous .spulzieing and 
awaytakeing of certaine stones out of the Minister’s yeard 
dyke. 

Spxrlyier. rare. Also 5 spoliar, 6 spulyear. 

[f. as prcc.] A spoiler. 

c *400 Apol. Loll. 7 Feibful carats owen lo sorowc as wel 
of be spoJing of her sogetis, as also of be synne of be spolinrs. 
1562-3 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 231 The ressait..makis 
the said Thomas expres spulyear and appro var of the bpulye 
libellit. 1810 W._ 1 'EmKUT'Papislry Storm'd (1827) 62 They 
forc'd and flappit to the yud That spulyier and fae. 
Spume (spitfm), sb. Also 5 spome. [ad. OF, 
spume , espume (It. spuma, Sp. and Pg, espuma), 
or L. spuma.] 

1 . Foam, froth, frothy matter. 

*390 Gower Couf. II. 265 Scbe sette a caldron on the fyr, 
..And let it buile in such aplit, Til that sche sawh the 
spume whyt. <1*440 Atph. Tales 153 pou scis I hafe no 
Durnyngeen, nor no spome at my mouthe. X547B00RDE 
Brev. Health xxxiii. 18 u, Take of the white of ii egees, beat 
it to a waterishe spume. *576 G. Baker Ges tier's jewel of 1 
H ealth 181 As soon as . .purple spumes or fomes swell or ri-.e 
up to the brymme, increase the tyre. 1612 Woodall Sure. 
Mate Wks.(i653) 37 English honey.. yeeldinglittle spume in 
decocting. *66 9 Boyle Coni. Hew Exp. n. (1682)96,1 thrust 
a snail into it, who put forth much spume or froth, [c 2706 

J. Philips Poems Style of Milton (1762) 109 Sulphur, and 
nitrous spume, enkindling fierce.] 17x0 T. Fuller Pharm. 
Extemp. 280 Both [litharges] are but a Spume blown off in 
the refiningof Silver from Lead. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 


1108 Thence nitie, sulphur, and the fiery spume Of fnt bitu- 
men. 1826 Kirby & Si>. Entomol. xl. IV. 120 The abundant 
spume with which the larva.. envelopes itself. *87* T. R. 
Jones Anirn. Kingd. (ed. 4) 253 Two of these animals., 
joined to each other by a quantity of ftothy spume, 
b. spec. Foam of the sea, etc. 

Common from about 1850. 

c *440 Gesta Rom. xciv. 425 (Add. MS.), For all thing that 
are in the worlde are not but as a spume in the see. *599 
Nashe Lenten, StitJfNY^. (Grosait)V. 209 They would no 
more liuevnder the yoke of theSea, or hauc their heads waslit 
with his bubbly spume. 1615 G. Sandvs Trav. 93 He [Nile] 
laves The stars with spume, all tiemble with his waves. 
a *687 Cotton Night Quatrains ii, His Steeds their flam- 
ing Nostrils cool In Spume of the Cerulean Pool. 1760 
Phil. Trans. LII. 136 This bird therefore dipping so fre- 
quently into the spume of the sen, is probably for the food 
swimming amongst it, rather than to feed upon the spume 
itself. 1805 Naval Citron. XIII. 394 My forehead was wet 
with the spume of the spray. 187* Longf. Wayside Inn 
11. Musician's T. iv. vii, A great rush of rain, Making the 
ocean white with spume. *885 Manch. Exam, a May 6/a 
Breezy seaside effects that breathe of the salt spume. 

G, In fig. uses. 

1608 Middleton Trick to catch Old One u. ii, A midnight 
surfeiter The spume of a brothel-house. 165* Baxter Inf. 
Bapt. 124, I answer to this Objection, that it being but the 
spume of humane reason, I needed not to have given any 
other answer. 1836 Ruskin Essay on Lit. Wks. 1003 1 . 374 
These foul snails.., leaving their spume and filth on the 
fairest flowers of iiterature. x86x Ld. Lytton & Fane Tann. 
hduscr 14 That so august a Spirit.. Should- .Decline, to 
quench so bright a brilliancy In Hell's sick spume. 
f2. = Litharge i, ib. Ohs. 
cx 400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xvlli. 84 pal lake aide paper . . 
and strewez upon it spume of siluer or of leed. 1570 Levins 
Manip. x88 Ye spume of lead, molybditis. Ibid. Ye 
spume of syluer, argyritis, 1589 Fleming Virg. Georg. 
m. 51 They doo mingle therewith all The spume of argent, 
sulphur quicke, (or brimstone naturall). x6dx Lovell /list. 
Anim. ft Min. xi8 With ceruse, or the spume of silver, it 
helps the colours of cicatrices. 

3 . at t rib. and Comb., as spume-flake, -flecked 
adj. ; spume-stone, ? pumice-stone. 

1831 Hodgson in Raine Mem. (1858) II. 217 There is much 
spume-stone like cinders and scoria in the middle. 1845 
Browning How they brought the Good News v, The thick 
heavy spume-flakes which aye and anon His fierce lips shook 
upwards in galloping on. 1877 L. Morris Epic Hades 1. 36 
The spume-flecked waters. . Left dry the yellow shore. 

Spume (spidm), v. [ad. L. spfimare (hence 
It. spnmare, Sp. and Pg. esfnmar , OF. espumer ), 
f. spuma Spume sb.] 

1 . intr. To foam or froth. Also with out. 

13.. [see Spuming ppl. a.]. 1582 Stanvhurst sEntis 1. 
(Arb.) 41 At a blow liee lustelye swapping, Thee wyne 
fresh spuming with n draught swild vp to the bottom. x6xo 
Healey St. Aug. Citie of God (1620) 382 The fetching 
downe of the Moone, till (saith Luc.ui) she spume upon such 
hearbes as they desire. 172* Baili.v, To Spume, to froth or 
Foam. x8*a \V. Irving Braced. Hall (1845) 132 A small 
door, through the chinks of which came a glow of light, and 
smoke was spuming out. x86o Maynis Reid Wild Hunt- 
ress xxxv, A rushing torrent, that spumed against the banks. 
fig. 1904 Blackw. Mag. Apr. 588/x Moore preferred that 
his should spume in his diary rather than his life. 

2 . trans. To send or cast forth like foam. 

1859 Sala Tw. round Clock (x86x) 173 Bedfordbury,., 
whose tumble-down tenements and recking courts spume 
forth plumps of animated rags. 1865 Daily Tel. 4 Dec. 5/4 
Thus do these little people,, spume forth their venom day 
after day. *883 R. Bridges Prometheus 599 The mountains 
..from their swelling flanks spumed froth of fire. 

Hence Spu’ming ppl. a. 

13.. E. E, Allit.P. B. 1038 pe spumande aspaltoun pat 
spyscrez sellen. x88x J. F. Kcane Six Months in Meccah 
v, 105 While being laden it (the camel] gives vent to spuming, 
spluttering, bellows and whines. 1894 Sala London up to 
Date ii. 33 The spuming chalices, .having made the hearts of 
the guests glad within them. 1894 Max Pembeh ion Sea 
Wolves x, To plunge into the cavern of spuming water which 
lay between the crags. 

t Spxrmeous, a. Oh. [f. L. spume-us (hence 
It. spumeo , Pg. espumeo ), f. spuma Si’UiW sb.] 
Foamy, frothy; spumous, spumy. 

1635 Person Varieties it. 55 These spumeous exhalations 
arc such as are combustible and capable to bee kindled. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos, u 28 That spumeous froth or dew 
which here in the North we call Cuckovv-Bpittle. <*1670 
Hacket Cent. Serin. (1675) 512 Far be it from us to think j 
that it was not water, . .but a spumeous phlegmatic humour. 1 
Spnmescence (spittmesens). [See next and 
-EttcE.] Frothiness; the state of being foamy, , 

Alsojfr; ' 1 

1796 Kirwan Elan. Min. (ed. 2) 1 . 208 Before the blow- . 
pipe it melts with a moderate spumcsceuce into a white 
semitranspaient enamel. X903 Speaker 7 Feb. 489/2 His 
prose style always tends to spumescence. 

Spuine scent, a. [See Spume v. and -escekt.] 

* Having the appearance of foam or froth.* > 

1856 Henslow Boi. Terms 181. i 

t Spu-rnid, a. Ohs.~° [ad. L. spilmid-us.] j 
‘ Frothy or foamy’ (Blount Glossogr., 1656). 

Hence Spwnidness in Bailey, 1727 (vol. II). 
t Spumi-ferous, a. Obsr* [f. L. spwnifer.] 
‘That beam foam, froth, or scum * (Blount). 
SpumifLcation, rare ~* 1 . [See Spume sb. and 
-filiation.] Production of froth. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 307 The least time of this pro- 
cesse of Nature is thirty dayes, sixe for Spumification, two 
for Delineation [etc.]. 

Spu mifona, a, ran —I . [See Spume sb. and 
-fobm.] Froth-Jike, frothy. 


1805 Weaver tr. Werner sox The external foun of friable 
fossils is . . spumiform, as Red and Brown Scaly-Iron- Ores. 

Spu-ruiuesB. rare — [f. Spumy «.] * Frothi- 
ness ’ (Bailey, vol. II, 1727). 

Spumose (spir<mJu*s), a. rare. [ad. L. spurn- 
Gs-us (hence It. spimoso, Sp. and Pg. espumoso), 
f. spuma Spume jA] = Spumous a. 

1576 G. Baker Gcsner's Jewel of Health 222 b, At any 
tyme..may this water be drawne, and converted after into 
a spumose substaunce. x68a Ray Corr, (1848) 133 A little 
spike of bright purple or red flowers, which afterwards turned 
to spumose vesicles. 1856-8 W. Clark Van der I /omen's 
Zool. I. 798 A vesicular or spumose organ adheriug to foot. 
Spuraoso-, comb, form of I,, spiimos-us (see 
prcc.), as in spumoso-cellular adj. 

1846 Dana Zoojh. (1848) 361 Texture of the sides and 
usually of the whole corallum spumoso-cellular. 

Spumous (spur 'mas), a. [ad. L. spibnos-us : 
see Spumose a. and cf. OF. spumeux.] 

1 . Of the nature of, having the appearance of, 
froth or foam. 

CX400 L anf ranc' s Cirttrg. 164 pe blood (>at goi]i out of be 
wounde worn be spumous A clecr. Ibid. 201 f>cre is cn- 
gendrid here a manor spumous substaunce. 16x2 Woodall 
Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 86 If., the excrement which is 
voided from the mouth be spumous, pale, and crude, 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 337 That spumous, frothy dew 
or exudation, or both, found upon Plants. *710 T. Fuller 
Pharm. Extemp , 376 The Mass of Blood.. render’d spurn- 
ous and spat kune. x8o8 Med, Jrnl. XIX. *96 Had die 
blood proceeded from the lungs, lie judged it would have 
been spumous, or mixed with air bubbles. 1846 Dana Zooph . 
(1848) 400 Corallum with veiy short calieles, ti uncalc, rising 
from a spumous base. 

2 . Marked by foam ; foaming. 

*854 Dickens Hard T. ir. i, Down upon the liver,. rowed 
a crazy boat, which made a spumous tra< k upon the water. 
*876 R, F. Burton Gorilla L. II. 6a The iieice roll cm of 
the spumous sea broke and recoiled. 

Sp umy (spi«*mi), a. Also 6 apumye, 7 
apumie. [f. Si’UMB 

1 . Covered with, throwing tip, of the nature of, 
sea-foam, 

*582 Stanviiurst /. Ends nr. (Ai b.) 87 Thee rocks atei nciye 
facing with salt fluds spuinye be diumming. 1697 Dkvoln 
Virg, Georg. Hi. 368 Tne spumy Waves proclaim die wutiy 
War. X74X H. Bkooice Constantin, The Tiber now their 
spumy keels divide. *797 T. Park Sonn. 7 High o’er the 
beech froths up the spumy spray. x8ig II. Busk Bnwjuet 
11. 164 The spumy Rhone, or easy-winding Loire. *894 
Outing XXIV. 264/2 Cheat rollers, with theirucst tuin into 
spumy wreaths, lose higher and higher. 

2. Of a frothy chatactur or consistency ; cliarac- 
teiizcd by the presence of froth. 

a 1618 SvLvrsrr.it Maiden's Hindi 1x22 Swelling Clustcn 
.., Whose spumy Juice in Phurao’s cup I crush. x6ax G, 
Sandvs Ovid’s Met. vtt. (1626) 137 Cerberus., on tin* grasse 
his spumy poy .on sheds. *64* Wilkins M event y Pief. (1707) 
4 Though what the Author write prove spumy Froth. 1740 
Somerville liobbmolia 111. 89 Matrons sage . . Grasp the 
capacious Bowl ; nor cease to draw The spumy Neuar, 1788 
Burns Ep. Ii. Graham iii, Some sputny, fiery, ignis fattens 
matter. x8xo K*\ts Song of Four Faeries 16 Let me sec 
the myrind shapes, .wrought by spumy biiu men. 

Spun (sp»n), ppl, a. [Pa. pple. of SriN v.] 

1 . That has undergone the process of spinning ; 
formed, fabricated, or prepared by spinning : a. 
Of wool, silk, or other material. (Cf. Spon-yakn.) 

Also in earlier use as the second element in combs,, as 
evil-, ill-spun (see those words). 

i486 Bk. St, Albans, Her, f tij b, For as mych as weueris 
vse sich fusillysmade of sponnyn woll. 1570 Levins Manip. 
188 Spunnc, Jilatus. 1608 Willkt Hexapia lixod. 575 
Women did spinne with their hands and brought the spunnc 
worke. 1759 / ’hit. Trans. LI. 300 The stockings . , were wove 
of carded and spun silk. 1779 ibid. LXX.st Long filaments 
of a vitrified matter like spun-glass. 184a Penny Cyil. XXIV. 
401/1 Two or more yarns, or simple spun thread ., firmly 
united together by twisting. 1868 Rep. U.S. Commissioner 
Agrie. (1869! 291 The Murray mill ..will be employed in 
weaving btoad goods of net warps and * spun ' fillings. *875 
Knight Diet, MecJi. 2292/2 Spun-silk, a cheap article pro- 
duced from short-fiberecl and waste silk, iu contradistinction 
to the long fillers’ wound from the cocoon and thrown. 

Comb. x86* Catal. Intermit, E t hib,, Brit. II, No, 3900, 
Velvet and plush, made from spun silk waste. iBijEtteycl, 
Brit. XXII. 66/j The spun-silk industiy has chiefly de- 
veloped in the Yorkshire and Lancashire textile centre®. 

b. Spun gold, silver, a silk thread wound with 
gold, silver-gilt, or silver wire. 

1728 CiiAMbhRs Cycl, , Gold Thread, or Spun Gold. is the 
flatted Gold wiapp’d, or laid over a Thread of Sdk, by 
twisting it with a Wheel, aud lion Robins. 187S Knight 
Diet, Mech, 2292/a. 

o. Of butter or sugar t Drawn out or worked 
up into a thread-like form, esp. for ornamenting 
confectionery or other dishes. 

*834 Ht, Martinsau Farrtrs u. 20 A yellow Iamb of spun 
butter. 1846 Hover Cookery 549 You have previously formed 
some ropes of spun sugar. x86x Geo. Kuor Ltlas M. til, 
Spun butter in all its freshness, 1872 O. W. Holmes I oet 
Breakf-t. iv, If you don’t leave your spun-sugar confec- 
tionery business. 

& ellipt. Spun silk or yam. 
x868 Rep. U. S. Commissioner Agric. (1869) 290, 60,000 
pounds of thrown silk, 60,000 pounds of ' patent spun *, 
xoo,ooo pieces of belt ribbons [eta]. 1892 Daily Nctos *4 
Sept, a/6 Yams, no improvement yet noted in position of 
dir spuns, wet spuns are in pretty good demand. 

2 . With out. Unduly prolonged or protracted. 
*879 Grove’s Diet. Mns. I. 645/2 we can pardon a few 

awkward or tedious phrases, a few spun-out pav-agis. 

&I -3 
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Spundge, obs. f. Sponue sb0 and v. 

Spune, Sc. variant of Spook sb. 

Spung (speq), sb. Sc. [? Alteration of the 
earlier Pung sb. l ] A purse ; a fob. 

1748 Ramsay Last Sp. Miser xiv, They bid us draw Our 
siller spungs. For this and that, to male' them braw. _ 1728 
— General Mistake 167 [He] rarely has a shilling in his 
spung. 1836 M. Macintosh Cottager's Daughter 195, I to 
death hae some withstood To malt my spung and coffers 
guid. 1892 J. Lumsden Sheephead fy Trotters x 4 [He] 
took an enormous gold watch from his 4 spung ’ and handed 
it toward me. 

Spung, v. Sc. [? f. prec.] trans. To rob. 
1719 Ramsay Ep . to Hamilton n. xii, If that the gypsies 
dinna spung us. 1788 R. Galloway Poems 94 If you be 
not very sly, They’ll spung you of your watch. 

Spunge, -eous, -er, -iness, etc., obs. forms of 
Sponge, -boos, Sponger, Sponginess, etc. 

Spunk (sp»qk), sb. Forms : ct. 6 spouke, 6-8 
sponk, 7 sponek. 0 . 6 spotuok, 6-7 spunck, 7 
apunke, 6- spunk. [Of obscure history; prob. 
related to Funk j3.1 Cf. also Punk jA3] 

1 . Sc. and dial. A spark, in various senses. 

Chiefly in fig. use: cf. Spark sb. 1 1 d and 2. 

a. With 0/"(soree quality, fire, light, etc.). 

a. 1336 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. sir For ane sponk 
of small occasioun of unkindness, a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref. 
Wes. 1846 I. 10 How raercyfullie God hath looked upoun 
this Realme, reteanyng within it some sponk of his light, 
evin in the tyme of grettast daikness. 1390 Davidson 
Reply Bancroft in tVodrow Mtsc. (1844) 508 If there had 
beene a sponke thereof [rc. charity] within him. c 1614 
Sir W. More Dido fy JEneas in. 446 Seazing on her death- 
seal’d lipps to knowe If any sponk of breath as jit remain’d. 

|3. 1399 A Hume His Recantation io, I feel no spunk of 
faith m me. 1629 Sir W. Mure True Crucifix 681 Loe, 
while ev’n his life's last spunke is spent, The Temple’s vaile 
is to the bottome rent 1647 Trapp Com. Rev. vi. 3 A Sea- 
coal fire, if not stirred up, will die of it self, so will our spark 
and spunk of ligh t. 1653 Binning Serin. (1843) 622 He hath 
no more religion than a Spunk of desire. 1724 Ramsay 
Vision ii, Ilk creature.. That had a spunk of sense. 1785 
Burns i si Ep. J. L\aprai]k xiv, O for a spunk o’ Allan’s 
glee. 1808 Stagg Mtsc. Poems 77 At length a wee bit 
spunk o’ light Transfix’d his wand'ring eyes. 1886 Steven- 
son Kidnapped xviii, He has some spunks of decency. 

b. Without const. 

c 1585 Montgomerie Misc. Poems xiii. 40 Fy on that fieik 
that can not love 1 He hes not worth a sponk of spreit. 1596 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. II. 57 He slokned out all 
occasioun of ciuil weir, and nychtbour fead, spunk and 
spark. _ 1669 R. Fleming Fulfilling Script. (1801) I. 17a 
That little spunk now under ashes must assuredly revive 
and blow up to a flame. 1818 Scott Br. Lamm, xxvi, Not 
a gleed of fire, then, except.. maybe a spunk in Mysie's 
cutty-pipe. 1823- in dial, glossaries. 1827 T. Wilson Noct. 
Amir. Wks. 1855 II. 31 As an Editor, he is, compared wi’ 
Christopher North— but as a spunk to the Sun ! 

c. A small fire. Also in phr, a spunk of fire. 

x8oa Sibbald Chron. S.P. Gloss. s.v., Spunk of fire, a very 

small file. 1806 J. Nicol Poems 1 . 18 (Jam.), I see tbee 
shiverin, wrinklet, auld, Cour owre a spunk that dies wi’ 
cauld. 1813 Scott Guy M. xi, Ye may light a spunk o’ fire 
in the Ted room. *870 ^ Yerney Leltice Lisle xx, What, ain’t 
there a spunk of fire? 

d. Sc. and north. Applied to persons (see quots.). 
1808 Jamieson s.v., A mere spunk, a lively creature: 

especially applied to one who has more spirit than bodily 
strength, or appearance of it. 2894 Heslop Northumbld. 
Gloss, s.v,, He s a wee spunk 0’ a thing, 

2 . Touchwood; tinder, match, ot amadou pre- 
pared from this. 

1582 Stanyhurst AEneis 1. (Arb.) 23 In spunck or tinder 
thee quick fyre he kindly receaued. X646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 11. v. 89 To make while powder :. .The best 1 know 
is by the powder of rotten willowes ; spunck, or touchwood 
prepared, might perhaps make it russet. 1631 in Hartlib's 
Legacy <1655) 07 His Lordship told me the way of making 
of Spunk, or Touchwood, ax 6gx Boyle Hist. Air (1692 J 
208 The burning of Match, Touchwood, Sponek, &c. 1723 
Pres. St. Russia II, 13 They cure their wounds with Spunk 
or Tinder. 1734 Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 811 Of which [sc. 
fungus] touchwood or spunk, and the amadoue ordinaire 
of the French, is usually prepared. 1796 ffist. Ned Evans 
II. 141 By rubbing them, with pounded gun-powder a little 
damped, he formed a kind of spunk, which kindled like a 
squib. 1841 Gatlin N. Amer. hid. xx. (1844) I, 147 It 
contained also his flint and steel, and spunk for lighting. 
Ibid, xxiii. 1. 189 A spark of fire is seen and caught in a 
piece of spunk. 1838 Simmonds Diet, Trade s.v. Amadou, 
Amadou., dipped in a solution of saltpetre, forms the spunk 
or German tinder of commerce, * 

3 . One or other of various fungi or fungoid 
growths on trees, esp. those of the species Poly- 
poms, freq. used in the preparation of tinder. Cf. 
Touchwood b. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 139 A kind of J ews-ear, or Mushroom, 
g'owmg , . on seveial sorts of Tjees, such as Elders, Maples, 
Willows, etc.,, .commonly called by the name of spunk. 1674 
josselyn Two V oy. 70 There is an excrescence growing out 
of the body of the Iree called spunck, or dead mens Caps. 
1822-J7 .Good Study Med \ (1829) I, 63 The best ordinary 
styptic is pressure with an elastic substance, as. .touchwood, 
spunk, or some other spongy boletus. 1843-50 Mrs. Lincoln 
Beet. Hot. 199 r he genus Boletus contains the touchwood, 
or spunk, which is sometimes used as tinder. x866 Treat. 
But. 1089/1 Spunk, Polyporusiguiarius. 

4 . Sc. (and north.). A slender slip of wood 
tipped with brimstone and used for conveying or 
producing fire; a match, a lucifer. 

*755 Johnson, Sponk, a wc 
a match, or any thing dipt 
any s/onks will ye buy? 


gd in Edinburgh which denotes 
in sulphur that takes fire : as, 
1788 G. Wilson Coll. Masonic 


Songs 52 The spunks tipt with brimstone he gropt for, In 
order to light him a candle.. xBai Scott Pirate vii, There j 
is a gathering peat on the kitchen fire, and a spunk beside 
it— ye can light your ain candle. 1842 J. Aiton Dourest. 
Econ. (1837) 263 The prowling thief enters the byre with a 
bag and brimstoned spunk. 1893 G. Travers Mona Mac- 
lean II. 127 Come and put a spunk to this fire. 

5 . Spirit, mettle ; courage, pluck. 

1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Cong. 1, The squire has got spunk 
in him. 1773 S. J. Pratt Liberal Opin. cxvii. (1783] IV. 94 
Those grave persons, who want taste, 01 (as these young 
gentlemen more elegantly term it) spunk, for such exercises. 
1781 R. King Mod. Loiia. Spy 24 They allowed that I had 
blood, but wanted spunk and spirit. 1802 Bentham Panopt. 
Wks. 1843 XI. 131 If Lord Henry had stuff and spunk 
enough in him for such business. 1837 Holland Bay Path 
xxiv. 283, I like your spunk, but it don’t count in a fight 
with crazy folks and fools. 1890 Clark Russell My Ship- 
mate Louise I. x. 213 Neither of them wanting spunk, at it 
they went 1 

traits/. 1822 Galt Provost xxxi, The bailie, like a bantam 
cock in a passion, stotted out of his chair with the spunk of 
a birslet pea. 

b. In -phr. fellow, man , etc., ef (. . ) spunk. 

1774 IVestrn. Mag. II. 10 He is a fellow of Spanish spunk, 
ana will run any man thiough the body, who dares to 
censure his poitraits. 1785 Burns Jolly Beggars xliv, With 
an air That showed a man of spunk. 18x2 Sporting Mag. 
XXXIX. 34s 'Tivas a shame That a lad of my spunk should 
be coop’d up so tame. 1833 [S. Smith] Lett, J, Downing 
xxii. (18.35) 12 7 You are a man of spunk, Major, and I like 
you for it. 

6. attrib., chiefly in sense 4, as spunk-maker , 
-seller, - wood ; spunk-box, a tinder-box or match- 
box ; spunk-fencer slang, a match-seller ; spunk- 
flask, a tinder-flask. 

1721 Ramsay Lucky Spence v, Gin he likes to light his 
match At your spunk-box. 1828 Moir Mansie l Rauch xx, 
Hiring beds at twopence a-night to.. spunk-makers, and 
such like pick-pockets. 1835, Monteatii Dunblane (1887) 
122 His Spunk-flask at his nurdies hung. 1839 Slang Diet. 
34 Spunk-fencers, match sellers. 1888 Barrie Auld Licht 
Idylls xii, An itineiant matchseller known.. as the literary 
spunk-seller. x888 Wardrof Poems fy Sk. 2x3 I'll ding the 
business into spunkwood. 

t Spunk, a. Obs. ~ Spunky a. 

1788 J. Palmer in Pari. P. (1812-3) IV. 69, 1 hope the old 
woman may be spunk, and refuse to apologize. x8xo Spirit 
Pnbl. Jrnls. XIII. 177 Every thing spunk and giggisn. 

Spunk (sppijk), v. [f. Spunic jA] 

1 . intr. To leak out, to become known. Sc. 

1808 in Jamieson. 1820 Hogg Sheph. Cal, (1820) I. 28 It 
at lastspunkitout that Rob Dodds had got hame safe enough. 
1822 Galt Sir A. Wylie xxxviii, It might be detrimental if 
ony thing were to spunk out. *837 Stewart Scot. Charact. 
43(E.D .£>.), 1 1 spunkit oot I’d gat a letter frae Dr. Quibbles. 

2 . With up. a. U.S. To show spunk ot spirit ; to 
stand up, assert oneself spiritedly or courageously. 

c 1850 'Dow jR.' in Jerdan Yankee Him, (1833) 109 Just 
spunk up to the old codger— let him know you are not ah aid 
of him. x8fi6 Harvard Mem. Biogr. II. 7 Sometimes I feel 
as iflmustlie down;., but I 'spunk up’ and have thus far 
held out. x8g8 Westcott David Harum xxii, Then he 
spunked up some an’ says [etc.]. 

b. Sc. To blaze or fire up in anger or passion. 
1898 N. Munro J. Splendid viii. 86 He spunked up like 
tinder. 4 Do you call me a liar ? ’ he said. 

Spunkie (spn-ijki). Sc, Also 8 spunkey, 

9 spunky, [f. Spunk sb.] 

1 . A will 0’ the wisp. 

X727 P. Walker Li/eR. Cameron in Biogr. Presbyt. (1827) 

I. 243 Some Willies with the Wisps, or Spunkies of wild-fire. 
*785 Burns Addr. to D til xiii, An’ aft your moss- traversing 
Spunkies Decoy the wight that late an’ drunk is. xBx6 
Scott Bl, Dwarf ii, The scene of it had been avoided. , by 
all human beings, as being the ordinary resort of kelpies, 
spunkies, and other demons. 1853 Smedley Occult Sciences 
73 The wily spunkie manoeuvred so dexterously that the 
unhappy wanderer was speedily decoyed into the neaiest 
morass. x884 i W. Sime To and Fro 170 The spunkie which 
showed the signal for freedom has disappeaiea. 

Comb. 1898 Spence Poems 139 The spunkie-haunted bog, 
Wlieie sank the shepherd and bis dog. 

2 . Whisky or other spirituous drink, rare. 

1786 Burns Epist. J. Kennedy Hi, Gie me just a true good 
fallow,. And spunkie ance to make us mellow, And then 
we'll shine. 

3 . a. A spirited, mettlesome, or courageous per- 
son ; a smart or lively fellow. 

*806 J. Nicol Poems I. 148 (Jam.), An’ frae his bow, the 
shafts, fu 1 snack, Pierc’d monie a spunkie’s liver. 190* G. 
Douglas House w, Gr. Shutters 182 Logan.. thought him 
a hardy young spunkie. 

b. A fiery, hot-tempered, or irritable person. 
i8 « Galt Ann. Parish xxvi, He was himself, .a perfect 
spunkie of passion. 

Spunkily, adv. [f. Spunky a.] In a spunky 
manner ; angrily, irritably. 

1890 Clark Russell Ocean Trag. II. xxiii. 228 The old 
chap very spunkily bestowed several emphatic nodsupon her. 

Spu’nkless, a. [f. Spunk sb.] Destitute of 
spunk; spiritless. 

1882 J. Walker Jaunt to Auld Reekie, etc, 183 He dis- 
dained the spunkless martyrs. 1896 Snowden Web of 
W saver vi, They all looked white in the face, and round- 
shouldered, and spunkless. 

Spunky (sptrqki), a. Also 8 spunkey, 8-9 
spunkie. [f. Spunk sb. + -y.] 

1 , Full of spunk or spirit ; courageous, mettle- 
some, spirited. 

(a) 1786 Burns Earnest Cry fy Prayer xiv, Erskine. a 
spunkie norland billie. 1793 in W. Roberts Looker-on (1794) 

II. 31a A strapping lassie, So spunky, brazen, bold, and 


saucy. 1803 Lamb Lett. (1888) I. 221 Vittoria Corombona, 
a spunky Italian lady, a Leonardo one, nicknamed the 
White Devil. 1829 L an dor I mag. Conv. Wks. 1833 1. 520/1 
They are grown agatn as young and spunky as undergradu- 
ates. 1884 Cent, Mag. 428 Spunk will sometimes carry a 
man through, and you can’t say he ain’t spunky. 

(b) 1804 Charlotte Smith Conversations, etc. I, 26, I 
always get him upon a spunky horse, and the fun is to see 
his contrivances to stick fast, while I dash on, on purpose, 
1856 Aird Poet. Wks. 130 All the year she sings . . ,Thespunky 
little bird. 1873 C. Gibbon Lack of Gold x, He’s a spunky 
wee beggar, that bantam, 
b. Characterized by animation or spirit. 

*831 Wilson in Blackw. Mag, XXX. 408 He . . has 1 epartee 
at his command, and occasionally rises into spunky de- 
clamation. 

2 . Sc. and north. Sparkling ; burning or shining 
brightly. 

*791 Nairne Poems 131 For rotton wood will give i’ th’ 
dark The spunkey semblance of a spark. 180a R.. Ander- 
son Cumbld. Ball. 32 How neyce the spunky fire it bums. 
1823 Brockett N. C, Gloss., Spunky, sparkling. 

3 . dial, and U.S. Angry, irritable, iiasciblc. 

x8op Debates in Congress (1853)31 Jan. 1259 It may be a 

spunky spiteful child, but will have no strength. 1822 Galt 
Provost xxvi, The spunky nature of Mr. Hirple was cer- 
tainly very disagreeable often to most of the council. 1873 
W. Carle-ion Farm Ball. 7 We was both of us cioss and 
spunky, and both too proud to speak. 

Spun-yam, spunyarn. Also 4 north. 
sponegarn. [f. Spun ppl. a.] 

1 . Yarn fabricated by the process of spinning. 

1376 Durh.Acc. Rolls (Suilees) 584 In ij lib. dc Sponegarn 

ernpt. per plumbar. pro aqua ductu ligand, iij s. 1341-2 
Invent, in Lane. 4- Chcsh. Wills (Chetliam Soc.) 8x, xxx 
pond of sponnen fyne wollen yome,..xx 11 pound of spennen 
yorne. 1844 G. Dodd Textile Manuf i. 21 The business of 
woiking up the spun-yarn into woven fabrics. 1836 Lever 
Martins ofCro'M. 78 A staid country-woman exchanging 
her spunyarn.. for various commodities. 

2 . Naut, Line composed of two or more rope- 
yarns not laid but simply twisted together by a 
winch or by hand. 

1627 Cai>t. Smith Seaman's Gram. v. 25 Spunyarne is 
nothing but rope yarnc made small at the ends, and so spun 
one to another so long as you will with a winch. 1711 W. 
Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist. 135 Spun Yarn, for every 
Inch the Main Stay is in Di[ameter], allow 5 Hundred 
Weight, 1748 Anson's Voy. 11. ii. 133 We had not a suffi- 
cient quantity of junk to make spun-yarn. *769 Falconer 
Diet, Marine (1780) s.v. Pudcning, It is. ..served with .spun- 
yarn throughout its whole length. 1840 R. H. Dana Be/. 
Mast iii, He has to furnish them with spunyarn, marline, 
and all other stuffs that they need in their work. 1833 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. xxvii. (1856) 226 Although the chains of cap- 
tivity, made of spun-yarn and leather, set hardly upon him. 
Comb. 1772-84 Cook's Voy. (1790) IV. 1381 The bolt belong- 
ing to the spun-yarn winch. 1840 R. H. Dana Btf. Mast 
iii, Every vessel is furnished with a ‘ spun-yarn winch \ 
*846 A. Young Naut. Diet. 368 A small winch with a fly 
wheel is used in making rope or spunyarn : it gets the name 
of a spunyam-winch. 

b. A line or cord of this kind. 

1683 Boteler Dial. Sea Service 163 As for the Spun-yams, 
they are a kind of Rope-yarn [etc.]. 1803 Hava l Chron. 
XIII 80 She did not strain a spun-yarn. 

Spur (spi«), sb. 1 Forms ; a. 1-2 spora, 2-6 
(9 dial.) spore, 4 spor, 5-6 sporre. 0 . 1 spura, 
2-5, north, and Sc. 6-7 spurs (5 north, spvyre), 
6 spoore. 7. 6-7 spurre (7 spirre), 5- spur (6-7 
spurr). [Common Teutonic : OE. spora, spura , 
=OFris. * spora (WFris. spoar, NFris. spoor), OS. 
spora (MDu. spore, spoor’, Du. spoor, Wl'lem. 
spoore , sporre ), MLG. spore, spare, OHG. sporo 
(MHG. spore , spor, G. sporen, now spont), ON. 
and Icel. sport (Norw. and Da. spore, Sw. sporre). 
The stem is possibly the same as that of Spoor jA 1 ] 
I. L A device for pricking the side of a horse 
in order to urge it forward, consisting of a small 
spike or spiked wheel attached to the rider’s heel. 

a. c 7*s Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) C 93 Calcar, spora. a 1175 
Cott. Horn. 243 pu ahbt to habben..swrd and spere, Steele 
and twei sporen. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 11280 He smot 
stede wip pe spore. 13., K. Alls. 818 (Laud MS.), At j>e 
yssue of (?e doren Tholomeus dude on his sporen. 1390 
Gower Corf. I. 40 Whan the scharpnesse of the spore The 
horse side smit so sore, It grieveth ofte. 2422 tr. Secrcta 
Secret., Priv. Priv. 165 He smote the mule wyth the sporis. 
1484 Caxton Chivalry 62 The spores ben gyuen to a knyght 
to sygnefye dylygence and swyftnesse. 1326 Skelton 
Magnyf. 575 Alassc, where is my botes and my spores ? 
a JS33 Ld. Berners Huon lxxxxi. 292 Hestrake the good 
horse with the sporres. 

fl. c xooo ./Elfrjc On O. fy N. Test, (Grein) 18 Iobannes Jia 
heow past hors mid f>am spuran. c 1203 Lay. 23772 He . . dude 
on his uoten spuren swide gode,..[and] leop on his stede. 
c 1300 Havelok 1676 pe stede, pat he onne sat, Smot 
Ubbe with spures faste, And forth awey. *373 Barbour 
Bruce viii. 79 With spurys he strak the steid of pris. 
14. . Nom. in Wr.-WiilcKer 703 Hcc calcar , a spure. c 1475 
Cath. Angl. 357/1 Spvyre, . . calcar, *347 Ate. Ld. High 
Trtas. Scot. IX. 68 Brydill, spures, gyrtbis, stirrep irnis. 
1588 Lane, fy Cheshire Wills (Chetham Soc.) 149 One pair 
of spures. c 1657 Sir W. Mure Ho. of Rcnuallane Wks. 
(S.T.S.) II. 243 For yearlie payment of. .ane paire of spures. 

7. c 1400 Destr. Troy 10942 Two spurres full spedely [they] 
spent on his helis. c 2470 Gol. fy Gtvw. 25 With spurns 
spedely tbai speid Our fellis. 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. 
cxxxiv. 161 He toke his horse with the spurres, and came on 
the skirmysshe warde. 1560 Daus tr, Sleidane's Comm, 235 
He liearde the spurres strike on the stayres whan the 
murtberer ranne hastely downe. *604 E. G[kimsione] 
j D' Acosta's Hist. Indies m . ix. 147 Beasts . .stay there, so as 
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there is no spuvve can make them goo foiwatd, x66i T. 
Ciiildrey Brit. Baconica 44 They found nothing, but an old 
Spur. 1726 Diet. Rust, s.v., Obedience to the spurs is a 
necessary Quality of a good Horse. 1781 Cowper Anti- 
Thelyphth. igi He spoke indignant, and his spurs applied. . 
to his good palfiey’s side. 18x5 Wellington in Gurw. Dcsp. 
(1838) XII. 552 A pair of Spurs taken from Buonaparte. 
1863 Geo. Eliot Romolet xvi, The horse wanted no spur 
under such a tider. 

Prov. 1618 Hist. Perkin Warbcck in Select. Harl. Misc. 
(1793) 62 Little needed a spur, saith our pioverb, to a forwai d 
hoi sc. 

b. Used in sing, in generalized sense. 

1297 R.Glouc, (Rolls) 8169 Hor hors, .nolde after willeSiwc 
no Jjer spore no biidel. CX300 Havelok 2569 For he him dredde 
swijie sore, So 1 unci spore, and mikle more. 1390 Gower Con/. 
I. 321 This kniht. .with spore made his hors to gon. 1580 
Blundevil Horsemanship Tv, If he be more slowe..in 
his trotting, or gallopping, harder of spurre than he was 
woont to be. 1396 Mascall Govt. Cattle 189 If spurre and 
wande will not piofit. idu SriAKS. Wint. T. 1. 11. 96 You 
may ride's With one soft Kisse a thousand Furlongs, ere 
With Spur we heat an Aci e. a 1802 Kinmont Willie xvii. 
In Scott Minstrelsy , He has called him forty Marchmen 
bauld With spur on heel, and splent on spauld. 1831 You Arr 
Horse 49 The [race-] hoise, .. without whip or spur, will 
generally exeit his cneigics to the utmost to beat his oppo- 
nent. 1859 Tennyson Blaine 455 They. .Set lance in lest, 
strike spui , suddenly move. 

Prov. CX380 Wyclh? Set. Whs. III. 436 It is to haul to 
kyke a^en f>e spore. [Cf. Prick sb. 13,] *570 Tomson Cal- 
vin's Serin. Tint. 636/1 They, .will get nothing by it, for 
they kicke against the spurre. 

o. Gilt (or f gilded) spurs, as llie distinctive 
mark of a knight. Now Hist. 

13. • Coer Be L. 5346 Syxly thousand ther wer tcldo, Off 
gylte spores in the felde. 1377 Langl. P. PI, B. xvni. 14 
Pe kynde of a knyjte |iat cometh to be dubbed, To geten 
hem gvlte spores. X480 Caxton Polychronicon vin. xxvi, 
He toke sire Umfrayes salade and his brygantyns.., and 
also his gylt spoics. 0:1548 Hall Chron,, Edw. IV, 191 
He was disgracled of the high ordre of knighthode..by 
cuttyng of his gylt sporres. X604MAH310N & Dekker Mal- 
content 1, iii. As your knight courts your city widow with 
jingling of his gilt spurs. 1641-54 Mennis & Smith Mus. 
Delicti (18x7) II. 3a Gilded spurres do jingle at his heeles, 
17*8 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Anciently the Difference between 
the Knight and Esquire was, that the Knight wore gilt 
Spurs,,. and the 'Squire silver'd ones. 1828 Scott F.M. 
Perth xxxii. Here, strike me this man’s gilt spurs from his 
heels with thy cleaver. 1879 Encycl. Brit. IX. 544 The 
‘ Day of the Spurs 1 was a fitting name for a carnage after 
■which four thousand gilt spurs were hung as trophies in 
Corn ti ai cathedi al. 

attrib. 1641-54 Mennis & Smith Mus. Delicti (18x7) II. 
176 Batlas believed.. That yonder guilt-spur spruce and 
velvet youth Was some great personage. 

d. With distinguishing terms, denoting various 
makes or kinds. 


a 1400 Qctouian 1447 A peyre sporys of Speyne. 1625- 
[see Rippon]. x688 Holme Armoury 111. 304/1 A Scotch 
Spur... This is an old way of making Spurs;.. their Spuis 
were only armed with a sharp point like a Cocks Spur. Ibid. 
325/t Some term it a Gag Spur, others a Prick Spur. 1785 
Grose in Arcliacol. (1787) VIII. in The rouclle, or wheel 
spur {so called from the revolution of the spicula about 
its axis). 1824 Meyihck A ntient A rmmtr I . lntrod. p. lxv, 
The [Anglo-Saxon] spur was formed, .with a much longer 
neck, and was called the spear-spur. 1824, *839 [see Prick 
sb. 2 x]. a 1866 Fairholt Costume (1885) II. 377 The rowelled 
spur first appears, .on the brass of Sir John de Creke, 1325. 
+ e. Used in some game or sport. 0 bs.~~ x 
c 1440 Jacob's Well 134 pe v. inche is harlotrie, makyng 
iapys a-forn folk, in pleying at pe spoie, at pe bene, at pc 
cat, in ledyng berys & apys. 

f. Battle (also day or journey) of (the) spurs: 
(see quots. 1831 and 1837). 

(«) <21548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 33 b, The Frencliemen 
call this battaylle the iourney of Spurres because they ranno 
awaye so faste on horssebacke. 1643 Baker Chron., Hcn.VIII, 
8 It was called the Baltell of Spurres, for that they used more 
their Spurres in running away, then their Launces in fight, 
ing. 1831 Mackintosh Hist. Eng. II. iv. xx8 [Hen. VIII] 
defeated the French army in an engagement [near Guine- 
gate] on the 4 th of August, 15x3, afterwards called the Battle 
of the Spurs. 

(£) 1837 Penny Cycl.'VIll. 1x3/1 The Flemyngs, in 1302, 
. . encountered a French army near to Courtray, and found 
on the field, after the battle, about 4000 gilt spurs, which 
caused it to be called the battle of spurs. 1842 Longr, 
Belfry of Bruges™, I beheld the Flemish Weavers . March- 
ing homeward from the bloody battle of the Spurs of Gold, 
1879 [see x c]. 


g. Her. The representation of a spur. 

1688 Holme Armoury 111. 30+/1 Hebeareth Gules, a Scotch 
Spur, Or, Ibid., He beareth Vert, a Spur, Or j Leathered, 
Argent. <*1773 t see Spurred a. xcj. x88a Cussans Her. 
122 Spur: This Charge may either be represented in its 
modern form, with a revolving rowel, or with a single point. 

h. iransf. One who wears spurs. 

1821 Scott Kenilw, iii, I can., fling my gold as freely 
about as any of the jingling spurs and white feathers that 
are around me, 

2 . a. In various prepositional or elliptical phrases 
denoting speed, haste, eagerness, etc. 

.0 *374 Chaucer Troy Ins n. 1447 Tristith wele that I Wole 
be her champioun with spore and yerd. 159a Shaks. Rom. 
V JHI.11, tv. 73 Swits and spurs, Swits and spurs, orllecrie 
a match. x6ox — All's Well xi. v. 40 You haue made shift 
to run inio’t, bootes and spurres and all. 1604 Dekker 
Honest IV/i. Wks. 1873 II. 06 Wee shall ride switch and 
spurre. 1679 V. Alsop Melius Ing. Pref., As if they rod 
Rost, all upon the switch and spur for a presentation to a 
warm Parsonage, X708 Sewel n, Spoorslaags ryden, . . to 
ride switch ana spur, to gallop with full speed. 1742 Pope 
Duncutd iv. 197 Each fierce Logician . . Came whip and 
spur, and dash'd thro' thin and thick. 178* Cowpkr Mutual 


For been ance 22 What if lie did lide whip and spur, ’Twas 
but a mile. X900 Daily Mail x Feb. 4/3 The Government 
would have turned tail but for the fact that Lord Roscbeiy, 
in his famous Epsom speech, rode it 1 with spurs ’. 

f b. At the spur, at spurs, — next. Obs. rare, 
c 1450 Merlin xviii. 282 Than will we go down this ryver 
at the spore. *535 State P., Hen. VI 1 1 (1834) II. 232 Wher 
Thomas Fittz Gerolde.,was dreuen to fiye at sporres, and 
lost dyvers of his men. 

0. On or upon the (+ spurs or) spur (also ^ upon 
spur), at full speed, in or with the utmost haste, m 
lit. or fig. use. 

(a) 1535 Ld. Berners Frotss. II. viii. 18 Whan wo be in 
the feldes, lette vs lyda on the spurres to Gaunte. 1577787 
Holinshed Chron. II. 537 He was rescued by cerleine 
horssemen, which.. came on the spurs,. to the succour of 
their fellowcs. 

0 ) 1560 Daus tr. Slcidane's Comm. 428 Ryding upon the 
spurre, [he] setteth upon them quickcly. 1623 Bingham 
Xenophon 33 Lucius .. returned and told him, that the 
enenue fled vpon the Spur, 1655 Clarke Papers (Camden) 
III. 30 The French Ainbassadour seemes not to he all to- 
gether uppon the spur to be gone. 1693 Humours Town 3 
By this time our Ilorses must be tenuy, and we lose time 
till we are on the Spur. 1710 Shai- 1 css. Charac. (1737) III. 
26 He is not piesently upon the Spur, or in his full Caieer. 
*775 S. J. Pratt Liberal Opin. xlviii. (1783) II. 31 The 
servant rode away on the spur, to alarm the family at the 
mansion-house. 1825 Scott Betrothed Concl., News are 
come on the spur from the Garde Doloureuse. 1847 Tunny- 
son Princ. 1. 150 And there, All wild to found an University 
For maidens, on the spur she fled. 

(c) 1606 G. W[oodcocice] Hist. Ivstine xx. 49 Alexander. , , 
following vpon spui re, had intelligence that [etc.]. 1643 
Cromwell in Carlyle Lett. # Sp. (x86i) IV, 25a Haste,— 
ride on spur. Ibid. 253 Haste, haste, on spur. 

d. On (or upon) the spur of the moment (or 
occasion, etc.), without premeditation or delibera- 
tion; on a momentary impulse ; impromptu, sud- 
denly, instantly. 

(a) 1806 A. Duncan Nelson's Funeral 43 The contrivance 
of Mr. Wyatt, on the spur of the moment. 1831 Blaki.v Free 
Will 152 A speaker who gives us a ready reply upon the 
spur of the moment. 1891 * J. S. Winter ' Lt/mleyx, Theie's 
nothing like acting on the spur of the moment. 

(b) 1809 Malkin Gil Bias it. iii. r a He carried me home 
on the spur of the occasion. _ [1836 Sir H. Taylor States- 
man xxxi. 237 Though compliments should niise naturally 
out of the occasion, they should not appear to be prompted 
by the spur of it. 1882 Hinsdale Garfield <$• Ednc. rr. 312 
Do not trust to what lazy men call the spur of the occasion.] 

(c) 1834 Ht. Martinuau Moral 11. 58 'I he utmost extent 
that ingenuity can devise on the spur of a gieat occasion. 
1837 Carlyle Ft. Rev. 11. m. vii, The Chinch.. has been 
consecrated, by supreme decree, on the spur of this time, 
into a Pantheon. 

3 . In phrases with verbs : a. To win ( one's or 
+ the ) spurs, to gain knighthood by some act of 
valour ; hence, to attain distinction, to achieve 
one’s first honotus. Chiefly fig. Also const. 
against, from, of. 

0x425 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 980 These xiiii knyghlcs 
made Vyce that day; To Wynne theyr spores theyseyde 
they wold asay. 1539 A dp, Parker Corr. (1853) 13 The one 
to labourto wmsporisof the other, and to allure the people’s 
minds. X55X T. Wilson Logike (1580) 74 b, Sennacherib 
that wicked kyng, thought.. to winne his spurres against 
Jerusalem. 1595 Enq. Tripe-wife in Grosart Eliz. Eng. 
1x881) xvi It sumceth that yee haue wonne the spurres from 
them all. x6oo Holland Livy xxx. xxxii. 76a Resolute that 
day either to winne the spurres or loose the saddle. 1837 
Penny Cycl. IX. agi/aHU father nevertheless took him [the 
Black Prince] along with him to win his spurs . . in J uly, 1346. 
x86a Thornbury Turner I. 390 The painter.. executed his 
task with a patience, .worthy of one who had to win his spurs. 

b. To put or set (i - the) spurs to, to impel, or 
urge on by spurring ; =Sruit 1. Also fg, 

(a) 1553 Brcnde (J Curtins Bbiij, He put spurres to his 
horse. 1561 Edun Arte JNuuig. Pref, P iv b,I may. . seme to put 
the spurres to a runnyng horse, as saith the Prouerbe. 1603 
Knolles/ZA/. Turks{ibii) 3x3 He. .put spurres to his horse, 
and fiercely charged the front of Scanderbegs armie. *770 
IiMtGUoms Ptutarih (1851) II. 739/2 At the same time they 
put spurs to their horses, x8x8 Scot t Br. Lamm, xxi, I must 
nave spurs put to Lady Ashton’s motions. 1857 Holland 
Bay Path xtx. 22X A motive force, by which the sptus were 
put to resolution. 1889 1 V. Fane ’ Helen Davcnant I, iC He 

E ut spurs to his horse as soon as he got outside upon the 
igh road. 

(Z) 1563 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Incite, Settyng spurres to 
his horse to gallop amonge his ennemies. xs88 Kyd Housch. 
Phil. Wks. (1901) 339 Seeing the ayre wexe blacke, . . I began 
to set spurs to my Horse. 1600 J. Pohy tr. Leo's Africa 11. 
70 Setting spurs to his horse-siae, he cast himselfe. .downe 
headlong. _ 1623 Lisle AElfric on O. $ N, T. 36 Iolm set 
spurs to his horse, and made after him. x8x8 Scott Br. 
Lamm, xxii, The Captain proceeded .. to set spurs to her 
resolution. 1889 Conan Doyle M, Clarke xxx. 313 He set 
spurs to his horse. 

eilipt. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. iv. v. 70 They,. set spurres, 
and away ; like three Germane.diuels. 1652 J. Wright tr. 
Camus Nat. Paradox vii. 139 Hee set Spurs and basted 
after his Companions, a vjao Evelyn Diary (Chandos) 187 
We set spurrs and endeavour’d to ride away, x8rx W. R. 
Spencer Poems 19 My spurs are set ; Away, away. 1849 
James Woodman xviif, Quick, spurs to you e horse, and 
away for Sir William, 

1 0- slang. (See quot.) Obs. 

1770 Gent l, Mag, XL. 560 To express the Condition of an 
Honest Fellow and no Flincber, under the Effects of good 
Fellowship, he is said to [have].. Got a spur in his head} 
this is said by brother jockies of each other. 

4 . A stimulus, incentive, or incitement. Also 
const. of( the particular influence, etc.) and to (a 
person or persons). 


[1526 Pilgr. Pcrf. (W. de W. 1531) 240 b, It is as a prycke 
or a spurre to set the slouthfull body forwai de in the scr- 
uyee of god.] 1551 Wilson Logike Ep. A iij, I piofesse it 
to be hut a spurre, or a whetstone, to sharpe the pens o f some 
other, a 1586 Sidney Arcadia in. viii. {1912) 393 With the 
spurre of Courage, and the bitte of Respect. 1676 W. 
Mountagu in Bnccleuch MSS. (Hist, MSS. Comm.) 1. 323 
It will not be proper.. to make him any acknowledgments 
.., lest it be looked at for a spui, whiui I nssuie you his 
Lordship needs not, 1726 Shu.vocke Voy. round World 
28, I had no spur that they would he sensible of, hut double 
allowance of brandy. 1771 Junius Lett, lix. (1788) 319 The 
spur of the picss is wanted to give operation to the bounty. 
1821 Lamb Elia 1. Grace before meat, Our appetites, of one 
or another kind, at a excellent spurs to our reason. 1842 
S. Lover Handy Andy iii, How Andy runs l Fear’s a fine 
spur. 1871 Blackiu Morals 1, 129 Human beings, .. acting 
in masses, under the spur of great political or leligious 
excitement. 

b. Const, to or + iozvards (some quality, course 
of action, etc.). Also with inf. 

X548UDAI.L E/ asm. Par. l’ref. xj An eiiuiui ngyng amt 
spurre towardes farther Industrie. « 1593 II, Smiih So m. 
(*637) 58s Praise and honour ate spui res to uituc. f6ix 
Shaks. Wint. T. iv. ii. xo Which is another spuric to my 
departure. 2663 Patrick Parab. Pilgrim x. (16B7) 54 The 
thoughts of this misery would bu a sufficient spur to you to 
quicken the execution of it. 17x6 Bknili.y berm. xi. 38V 
Implanted in our Natuieas a spur to mutual Beneficence. 
*779 J- Moore View of France (1780) I. xxxi. 273 Emula- 
tion, the chief spur to diligence. 1800 Wi i.mnuion in Gui w. 
Dcsp. (1837) I. iBt This will give a spui to the negotiation 
at Ilydiabad. 1855 Bain Senses <y hit. 11. iv. 6 31 Thu 
remembrance.. is one source of the spur to ptescivu the sta- 
bility of one’s footing. x8B8 Bryce A liter. Commit’. 1 1, xlvi. 
195 This advantage. .is a constant spui to the clients of 
national politicians. 

c. Similarly with of ( = to). 

Cf. ‘ pe spore of loue ’ as the title of a poem in the Vernon 
MS. (Minor P. I. s6y). 

159* Spenser Tears of Muses 454 Due praise, that is the 
spur of dooing well. 1639 Fuller Holy War v. xiii. .»<ja 
Had the emulation betwixt those equal! Princes oiiely been 
such as is the spurre of vcrlue. *752 Home Ess. <9 Treat. 
(1777) I. 96 Avarice, the spur of industiy. 1824 Lamm Elia 
it. Capt. Jackson, With many moic such hospitable sayings, 
the spurs of appetite. 

U. 5 . Zool. A sharp, hard pioccss or ]iro- 
jeetion on the tarsus of the domestic cock and 
certain other fowls and birds ; a back-claw. 

X54B Ei.yot, Calcar ia, the spurres of a cocke or an hunne. 
1577 B, Googi; llcrcsbcich's Husk. iv. (1586) 158 Their leggci. 
strong, wel aimed with sharp and deadly spuites. 1601 
IIoUAND Pliny I. 276 As if they knew, that naturally they 
had spuis, as weapons, giuon them about theii lieele,, to tiy 
the quarrell. 1624 C\n. Smiih Virginia 11. 3« Anmvis.. 
headed with.. the spuues of a Turkey, or the hill of -t»m 
bird. 1661 Lovell Hist Antm. Min, Isavyge b | b, 
Amongst Birds, ..some have spuis, but not the 1 rooked 
clawed. X725 Earn. Did. s.v. Hen, Tho*e Hens that have 
Spuis break their Eggs, ami geneially wilt nut hatch them. 
X834 M'Muu'iRli: tr. Cuvier 143 Their wings arc shoit... 
Their thumb, icdaced to a spur, cannot reach the ground. 
2899 W. T. URi.t ni: Cage-Buds 38 The Woodlark.. differs 
from it in having a shorter tail and Spur— that is, the nail 
of the hind toe. 

fig. X571 R, Edwards Damon tr Pit Mas (1906) 54 Though 
we arc cockerels now, we shall have spurs one day, X770 
Langiioune Plutarch (1851) II. 858/1 If you design doing 
anything, .you must do it quickly, before the spuis of this 
cockerel be grown. 

b. Zool., Anat., and Bath, A sharp-pointed or 
spur-like process, formation, or growth on some 
part of the body. 

x68x Grew Musxiun 1. v. iii. xx6 On each side his nether 
[jaw], two great Spikes or Spurs, hard and very sharp. 
1722-7 Bovr.it Did. Royal 1, Les eigots..dun Oden , a.. 
Dog’s Spurs. 1760 [see spur-fish in 14 b]. 1785 Latham Gen, 
Synop, Birds III. 1. 347 On die bend of the wing [are] two 
or three spurs half an inch in length. 1828 Stark lilern. 
Nat. Hist. II. 36 j Ilesperides, Posterior legs with two pairs 
of spurs. 1850 K. G. Cumming Hunter's Life S.Afr. (1902) 
J. s6i One ol his [a buffalo’s] hind legs being shot off above 
the spurs. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 686 Those 
[cicatrices] occurring after sj pliilis ai e said to lw softer, less 
liable to enctoach on the neighbouring skin or to pioducc 
spurs. 

0 . a. A sharp-pointed projection from the prow 
of a war-vessel. 

1604 E. Grimsionb Siege ( 1 st end 17* One of them tooke 
him right vpon the sterne with his spurre or pointe. X877 
W. II. Wane Man, Nav. A) chit. (x88a) 320 Gaining such 
a depth betow water as will enable the spur to pierce an 
enemy below the armour. 1889 Welch Text 3 b. Naval 
A rchit. vii. 98 Below water the stem ;s formed into a spur or 
ram, with a view to,. piercing the thin bottom plating of an 
enemy’s ship. 

b. A metal needle or gaff for fastening to the 
leg of a gamecock for fighting purposes. 

x688 R, Holme Armoury it, 353/3 Gablocks are Spurs 
made of Iron, or Brass, or Silver, and are fixed on the Legs 
of such Cocks as want their natural Spurs ; some call them 
Gaffs. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Gaff, an artificial Spur 
for a Cock. 1801 Strutt Sports & Past. ut. vii. 350 We fre- 
quently meet with paintings, representing cocks fighting ; 
but I do not recollect to have seen in any of them the leavi 
indication of artificial spurs. *841 Marrvat Poacher iii, 
Having put on the < animal his steel spurs, he., would.. throw 
down ins gallant bird, 

G. Whaling. One of a number of metal spikes 
in a hoot-sole to prevent slipping. 

1820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic Regions II. 298 The har- 
pooners, having their feet armed with 1 spuis ’, . . to prevent 
them from slipping, descend upon the fish. 

d. Any sharp or short projection, point, or spike 
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suggestive of a spur. Freq. specific in tech- 
nical use. 

1872 J. Rickards Wood-working 193 The power is needed 
mainly to cro-is-cut the fibre with the spores. Hid., The 
spores 1*873 spurs] require frequent sharping. 187s Knight 
Did. Meek. 2293/1 Spur, a prong on the arm of some forms 
of anchor, to assist in turning the lower arm from thesnank. 
x88x Young Ev. Man his own Mechanic § 399. 175 The two 
spurs, one on each section of the plane. 1888 J acobi Printers' 
Vocab. 130 Spur, the short pin at the end of the point which 
pricks the hole in the sheet for registering purposes. 1889 
Welch Text Bk. Naval Archit. xiii. 138 The lower pintle 
..being received into a spur projecting from the lower part 
of the sternpost. 

7. a. A short or stunted branch, or shoot, esp. 
one likely to produce fruit. 

c 1700 Cornpl. Gardiner in Did. Rust. (1726) s.v. Pruning, 
Tho' the Spurs are common and proper to be preseived, yet 
the Branches growing from them, will never be good for 
any thing. 1764 Museum Rust. IY. 15 Those little spurs 
which are only an inch or two long. 1796 C. Marshall 
Gardening xii. (1813) 162 The mode of bearing in pear trees 
is on short spurs, which.. form themselves all along the 
branches. 1842 Lounon Suburban Hort, 339 The great object 
in producing spurs is to obtain blossom-buds. 1858 Glenny 
Every day. Bk. Gardening 23/ 1 If they were to cut every 
inch of new wood back to a snort spur, there would be fruit. 

transf. xgia F. Bond Cathedrals 287 The western bases 
have a ‘spur ’ of leafage, a sign of late date. 

to. Bot. A tubular expansion, resembling a code’s 
spur in form, of some more or less foliaceous part 
of a flower ; a calcar. 

1731 Miller Card. Diet. s.v. Delphinium, Many dis- 
similar Petals . the uppermost of which is contracted, and 
ends In a Tail or Spur. 1796 Withering Brit. PI. (ed. 3) 
II. 8 Bloss[om] gaping, ending in a spur. 1830 Lindley 
Nat. Syst. Bot. 141 Sepals . . unequal ; the lowermost 
elongated into a spur. 1855 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. IV. 
214 Spur conical, shorter than the limb of the corolla. 11874 
Lubbock Wild FI. iii. 53 The honey is in some cases .. 
situated at the end of a long spur. 

e. A disease in rye and certain other cereals, in 
which, the blighted ear resembles a cock's spur in 
form; = Ergot i. 

1763 Mills Pract. Husb. II. 405 The grains which have 
the spur are thicker and longer than the sound ones. 1828 
A. N bale {title), Researches respecting the Natural History 
. .of the Spur, or Ergot of Rye. 1837 P. Keith Bot. Lex. 
153 The most mysterious of all the maladies attacking the 
ce real g lasses is that of the Ei got or Spur. 

HI. 8. A short strut or "Stay set diagonally to 
support an upright timber; a shore, prop, or sus- 
taining pillar ; a sloping buttress. 

iS»9 See, Cases Star Chamber (Selden) II. 41 [They] cut 
vpp the yates, postes, and spores of the yates. 1394 Plat 
Jauell-ho. m. 26 Two strong pillers..well propped with 
spurres. 1652 J. Endecott in Manip. Prop \ Gosh, among 
Indians N. Eng. 34 They have also built a foot bridge . . with 
Groundsells and Spurres to vphold it. 1687 A. Lovell tr. 
Thcoenot's Trav. 11. 124 A thick Wall, almost two Fathom 


ipurs of Masonry. 


the wagon resumes Its level position ready to be removed. 
*831 Turner Dow, Archit. II. iii. or The teim spur is now 
applied to the carved timber work of the doorways of ancient 
houses supporting projecting upper stories. 1893 Cozens- 
Haedy Broad Norf. 25 He.. supports his wall with a spore 
not a shore. 

b. Naut. (See quots.) 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) s.v. Deck, The spurs 
of the beams; being curved pieces of timber serving as half- 
beams to support the decks, where a whole beam cannot be 
placed on account of the hatch-ways. 1841 R. H. Dana 
Seaman's Man. 123 Spurs, pieces of timber fixed on the 
bilge-ways, their upper ends being bolted to the vessel's 
sides above the water. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bit. 647 
Spurs of the Bitts, the same as standards. 

Q. techn. (See quots.) 

1833 Loudon Encycl, Archit. § 1073 The spurs (lower 
stones of the raking part of the gable, called in England the 
summer stones), i860 White Wrekiu p. xxvii, Stilts and 
spurs— bits of fireclay by means of which earthenware 
articles are kept separate during firing. 1873 Knight Diet. 
Mech. s.v. Pottery , The stilts or spurs are generally of 
triangular form, and have sharp projecting points. 

9. One of the principal roots of a tree. Cf. 
Spurn si . 2 2. 

1610 Shaics. Temp. v. i. 47 The strong bass’d proraontorie 
Haue 1 made shake, and by the spins pluckt vp The Pyne, 
and Cedar. 1677 Plot Oxfordshire 139 The Tree without 
being 23 foot round above the spurs. 1740 Somerville 
Hobbinolia u. 89 If chance The cruel Woodman spy the 
fiiendly Spur, His only Hold. 1791 Cowper Yardley Oak 
117 Yet is thy root sincere,,, A quarry of stout spuis, and 


fg. 1611 Shaics. Cyml>. iv. ii. 58 , 1 do note, That greefe and 
patience rooted in them both. Mingle their spurres together. 

10. f a. Forlif. An angular outwork or projection 
from the general face of a curtain or wall, to assist 
in the defence of this. Oh. 

IS 73 Churchyard Ckipprs (I'ivj) 153 They did lose the 
Spurre,aplacefulstrong Which sore anoid thetowne. 1398 
Barret Theor. Warres 125 The parts of a Bulwaike are 
. .the front or Curtine ; the Counter front or Spurres, 1604 
E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies v, xiii. 364 Fortelied 
with great and large spurred or platformes. 1669 Staynred 
Fortification 12 In the middle of the Curtain you may make 
a Spur, 01 Point of a Bastion, *687 J. Richards Jrnl. Siege 
ofBuda is We observ'd the Enepiy at work on tlm East- 


Port, to which place Lhey had advanc’d a Spun*. 170a 
Milit. Did. (1704), Spurs, aie Walls that cross a part of 
the Rampart, and joyn to the Town Wall. 

+ b. An angular end of the pier of a bridge. Oh. 

1736 Hawksmoor London Bridge 26 That the Becks or 
Spuis ought to be made in right Angles. 174a Leoni 
Palladio's A rchit. 1 . 92 The angle of the spuis, that cut the 
water, is a light angle. 

o. An artificial projection from a river-bank 
serving to deflect the current. 

1818 Garstin tr. Frists Treat, Rivers to. iii. 130 , 1 have 
examined different sorts of spurs, and have found but few 
of them that were not shaken and damaged by the current. 
5873 Medley Autumn Tour U.S. #■ Canada ix. 149 , 1 saw 
a large Spur which had been built to divert the stream under 
the bridge. 

11. A range, ridge, mountain, hill, or part of 
this, projecting for some distance from the main 
system or mass ; an offshoot or offset. 

Freq. since 1830. 

163a Heylyn Cosmogr. 1. 37 The Alpes, and the Apennine, 
of which the 1 esidu e in a manner are but spurs and branches. 
*791 W, Bartram Obsei v. Trav. Pennsylv. } etc. 338 The 
upper end of this spacious green plain is divided by a pro- 
montory or spur of the ridges before me, which projects 
into it. 1796 Morse A mer. Geog. 1 . 183 From these several 
ridges proceed innumerable nameless branches or spurs. 
1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville 1 . 96 A low and very rocky 
ridge, one of the most southern spurs of the Wind river 
mountains. 1863 King lake Crimea (1877) III, i. i§8 A 
spur or rising ground at the base of the hills. 1874 H. R. 
Reynolds John Bait. j. v. 48 The glittering palaces and 
flourishing cities in the Spurs of Lebanon. 

b. An outshoot or projecting piece of ground, 
land, etc. 

1831 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunters xxx ii. 244 A spur of 
willows running out from the timber indicated the presence 
of water. 183a Grote Greece n. Ixx. (1862) VI. 264 A spur 
of high and precipitous ground. 

G. A branch of a lode, railway, etc. 

*833 Darwin Jml. 29 Jan, in Voy. Beagle, One side of the 
creek was formed by a spur of mica-slate. 1878 F. S. 
Williams Midi. Raihu. 388 As we leave Newark we see the 
spur of line that runs down to theGreat Northern Railway. 
1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Spur, a branch leaving a 
vein, but not returning to it. 

IV. 12. attrib. a. In sense 1 , as spur-buckle, 
-haste, -mark, etc, 

16B8 Holme Armoury IU. 304/a The Second is termed a 
“Spur Buckle. 01649 Drumm. of Hawth. Hist. Jas. II, 
Wks. (1711) 23 These with “spur-hoste advanced the celebra- 
tion of it. 1875 Whyte Melville Riding Recall, iv, You 
may look in vain for a “spur-maik on their horses sides. 
x688 C. Trenchfield Cap Grey Hours 52 ’Tis no wise part 
of a man, succumbere dijftcultatiius, . .but. . like true “Spur- 
Nags,., strain hardest against the Hill. x688 Holme 
Armoury hi. 304/a A Buckle, with a "Spur Neck and 
Rowel fixed thereunto. 184a ‘Nimrod’ Horse Hound 
331 The back-ribs.. should also be deep, as in a strong- 
bodied horse, of which we say, when so formed, that he has 
a good ‘“spur place x688 Holme Armoury nr. 323/1 A 
'“Spur shank, with a Nail or sharp point. 1862 Catal. 
Internal. Exhib,, Brit. II. No. 6x51, Spurs and “spur 
sockets. 18x4 Scott Lord of Isles vi. xxxiii, The “spur 
stroke fail'd to rouse the horse. 

b. In senses 6 d, S-11, as spur-brace , - buttress , 
-cog, -dike, -fork , -piece, etc. 

1776 G. Semple Building in Water 30 On those set-offs 
stretch your Plates, and on them rest your “Spui-braces. 
1859 Turner Doiii. Archit ■ III. 11. vii. 373 They are fur- 
nished with a variety, adapted to the shape, of the “spur- 
buttress. x8x5 J. Smith Panorama Sci. § Art II. 230 A 
horizontal wheel., with “spur-cogs. 1892 Trans. A mer. 
Soc. Civ, Eng. XXVI. 697 Where the velocity of the 
current is dangerous, we have sometimes used “spur-dikes. 
1747 Hooson Mined s Diet., * Spur-fork, a small sort of Fork, 
of Use only to keep some other Timber in its Place,, .and 
sometimes used to hold Dooisteds in Drifts or at Sump- 
heads asunder. 1833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. §889 Into 
grooves chiseled out of the “spur pieces, .spiked to the sill 
and posts. 18*3 J. Nicholson Operative Mechanic 73 The 
rollers.. may.. be formed into “spur pinions to fit the teeth. 
Ibid. 159 A “spur-rail, for strengthening the frame-work of 
the mill. 1871 Kingsley At Last xi, Around its great 
“spur-ioots lay what had been its trunk and head. 1846 A. 
Young Naut. Diet. 28* “ Spur-shores,.. a name for shores 


the cost of the “spur street. 1871 Rout ledge's Ev. Boy's 
Ann. Sept. 535 Spaces between the links, into which the 
“spur-teeth fit. 1884 Boston (Mass.) Jml, 13 Sept., A “spur 
track from the Eastern Railroad freight yard. 1692 Loud. 
Gas. No. 2774/3 They attack’d a kind of “Spur-work with. 
Pallisadoes. 

13. Comb., -with. ppl. adjs. and vbl. sbs., as spur- 
finned, -heeled, - shaped \ -tailed ; spur-clad, -driven’, 
spur-bearing, -jingling , - making , etc. 

1842 Loudon Suburban Hort. 614 Shortening such wood 
on “spur-bearing trees. X87X Darwin Dcsc. Man it, xv. 
(1390) 450 The female progenitors of the existing spur-bear- 
ing species. 1847 Webster, * Spur-clad, wearing spurs. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. ir. v. iii, The tired nag, “spur- 
driven, does take the River Sorgue. 1804 Shaw Gen. Zool. 
V. 1, no “Spur-finned Pike, Esox Chirocentrus. . . Native of 
the Indian seas. 1803 Ibid. IV. 11. 363 “Spur-gilled Holo- 
centrus, llolocentmts Calcarifcr. . . N ative of Japan. X829 
H. Hawthorn Visit Babylon xii A tall, . .“spur-heeled 
‘ dead-weight ' man. 1894 Du Maurier Trilby iii. 42 The 
brutal sword-clanking, “spur-jingling aristocrats, 0x6x3 
Overbury A Wife, etc. (1638) 173 The trade of “spurre-mak- 
jng had decay’d long since. 1837 P. Keith Bot, Lex. 271 
A 'spui-shaped process issuing immediately from the corolla. 
1804-5 Lvdkkker Roy. Nat. Hist. III. 243 “Spur-tailed 
Wallabies . . having the extreme tip of the tail furnished with 
a horny spur or nail. X896 Ibid. V. 286 The “spur-toed frogs 
(Neuopus). 


14. Special Combs. : spur-bow, the solid spui- 
like prolongation of the lower part of the bow in 
certain warships; spur box, a special form of 
horseman’s boot-heel, to which the rims of the 
spur are affixed ; spur centre, a lathe-centre pro- 
vided with, spurs ; f spur-fire Pyrotech. (see 
quots.); spur gear, gearing Meek., gearing con- 
sisting of spur-wheels; fspur money, a fine 
imposed by the choristers of certain privileged 
chapels on anyone entering with spuis on ; = spur 
silver', spur-nut Meek., a small spur-wheel; 
spur pruning, = Spurring vbl. sbl 2 ; spur- 
road, -shell (see quots.) ; + spur silver Sc.,= spur 
money, spur-stone, a stone fixed in the ground 
to support a post or to keep vehicles away fiom 
the footway, etc.; fspur trochus, a species 
of shell (cf. spur-shell ) ; + spur- vein, a blood- vein 
in a horse’s side where the spur usually strikes ; 
spur-way dial, (see quot.); spur-whang Sc. and 
dial. , = Spur-leather t . 

1877 W. H. White Man. Nav. Archit. 232 Undei -water 
projections, like the “spur-bows of ironclad rams, may also 
produce some limitation of pitching and ’scendmg. 1862 
Catal. Internal. Exhib., Brit. II. No. 5007, The old “Spur 
Box, in which the boot heels aie unsightly and the spur in- 
convenientlynear the ground. 1881 Young Ev. Man his own 
Mechanic § 392. 274 The following pieces are supplied with 
the lithe:.. two plain centre 1 !, one “spur-centre foi wood, 
X765 R. Jones Fireworks ii. 27 When any of these “spm- 


Buchanan Mill-work 28 By “spur geeis is uuderstuod wheels 
acting together, and in the same plane, with their axes 
parallel. 1867-72 Burgh Mod, Marine Engin. 294 Spur 
gear motion for woiking slide valves. 1844 H. Srj.ritENS 
Bk. Farm III. 794 The motion of the main iollers..is com- 
municated to the seed-distributor by means of “spur-geering. 
1566 in N. <5- Q. 1st Ser. I. 494/1 Every quoiister sholde 
bringe with him to Chui che a Testament . . rather than spend 
their tyme in talk and hunting aftei “spur money. 1864 C. 
Knight Passages Work. Life L 77 Thus have I seen a 
stranger civilian stalk into the choir of St. George’s Chapel. 
The spur was_ instantly detected ; and when the bewildered 
man was surrounded by a bevy of white surplices, .there was 
no help for him but to pay the spur-money. 1803 hnison's 
Sci. <5- Art 1 . 94 In common “spur-nuts, divide the pitch-line 
, .into twice as many equal parts as you intend teeth. x8ag 
J. Nicholson Operative Mechanic 131 The four spur-nuts. , 
at the end of the spindle, .roll round the spur-wheel. 1842 
Loudon Suburban Hort. 541 “Spur Pruning, sixth year. 
1883 Gkesley Gloss. Coal-m. 233 “ Spur road, a branch way 
leading from a main level. x8gi Hartland Gloss. 73 Spur 
road, a bridle path. Now obsolete in this sense, although 


road , a bridle path. Now obsolete in this sense, although 
the word remains in the name of a bye-road. 17x3 Peti\er 
Aqnat. Anirn. A vibointt Tab. xi, Calcar minor... Small 
“Spur-shell. Cassis verrucosa , . . Great Spur-shell. 1752 
Hill Hist. Anirn. 129 The Spur-shell, with short spines. 
The gold-yellow Spur-shell, with a silvery white umbo. 1883 
Cassell's Nat. Hist. V. 214 Genus Imperator. The shell is 
like a Trochus-,.. seen from above, it resembles the rowel of 
a spur, hence the name Spur-shell. 1500 A cc. Ld, High 
Treas. Scot. II. 97 Item, to the bainis in the Queirof Strive- 
liil, of “spur silver, be the Kingis command, vs. 1545 Ibid. 
VIII. 411 Item, to the barnis of the qttere in spur sylver, vs. 
1848 Genii, Mag. 1 . 248 An obelisk, . . part of it . . having been 
above ground as a “spur-stonc. 1880 Daily Nevus 27 July 
3/3 Accidents to the vehicles,, owing to the * spur stones 1 
that are fixed to.. the refuges.. at dangerous crossings. 
*88* Jefferies Bevis I. x. 172 A small sarsen or boulder., 
put theie as a spur-stone to foice the careless carters to 
drive straight. 1753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl.s.v. Cochlea , ix. 
The “spur trochus, with spines disposed in a regular circle, 
12. The less aculeated spur trochus. 1607 Toi'SELL Fonr-f. 
Beasts 351 Let him blood in his “spur vams, and his breast 
vaines. 1733 Burdon Pocket Farrier 38 Take. .Blood from 
the Spur Vein on each Side. 1691 Ray S. E. Co. Words 
(ed. 2) xj4 A *SpurraJioay, a Horse-way through a Man’s 
Ground, which one may ride in by light of Custom. 1787- 
in dial, glossaries (Norfolk, Essex, E. Anglia). 1684 in 
Cloud of Witnesses (1871) 393, I had not the woith of a 
“spur whang of any man’s. x8ao Scott Monast. xxxvi, 
Tnere are strapping lads enough would have rid us of him 
for the lucre of his spur-whang. 

to. In the specific names of birds, fishes, or 
flowers, as spur dog, -fish, -fowl, elc. (see quots.). 

1 86a Couch Brit. Fishes I. 49 “Spur Dog. Bone Dog. . . 
Pre-eminently this fish is called The Dogfish. 1760 
Edwards Glean. Nat. Hist. 11. 153 The huger Fish I call 
the “Spur-fish, from the two odd pectinated sharp-pointed 
spurs on its upper and under sides. 1804 Shaw Gen, Zool. 
V. 1. 194 Rondeletian Carp, Cyprians R ondeletii. . . Spur- 
Fish. 1845 P enn y Cycl. Suppl. I. 35/1 Guinea-fowls, “spur- 
fowls, quails, and bustards aie very numerous [in Aaal]. 

1865 Intellect, Obs. No. 39. 224 Gallopeidix Lunulosa,.. 
generally called the Spur-fowl- x8ps Lydekker Roy. Nat, 
Hist. IV. 416 The Indian spur-fowl are more pheasant-Uke. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 530/1 Sea “spur grass, Glyieria distans, 
1803 Shaw Gen. Zool. IV. 11. 395 “Spur Mackrel, Scomber 
Calcar. . . Native of the African seas. 18 66 Tie as. Bot. 219 
The shrubby Capsicum, or “Spur Pepper (Capsicum frutes- 
cens\ is a native of the Enst Indies. 1910 Encycl. Brit. 
(ed. ix) XII. 203/2 Birds [of the Gold Coast].. include., 
swallows, vultuies and the “spur plover (the last-named 
rare). 1864 Grisebach Flora Brit. W. Ind. 787/2 “Spur- 
tree, Petitia domingtnsis. 1835 Miss Pratt 1 < lowering PI, 
III. i6x “Spur Valerian. Corolla 5-cleft, spurred at the 
base. X863 Hogg & Johnson Wild FI, Gt. Brit. 11. PL 140 
Cent rant hus Ruber, Red Spur- Valerian. Syn. Red Valerian. 
1749 W. Ellis Shepherds Guide 144 At Sidbury, Devonshire, 
* they have a weed called “Spurwood or Spearwort, that they 
say runs up like a pike 1640 Franking “spurwort [see 
Spurrey xb]. 1688 Holme Armoury 11. 98/2 Francking 
Spurry, or Spurwort, [has] , . smalt narrow leaves. *79® 
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Withering Brit. PI. (ed. 3) II. 185 Sherardia arvensis., . 
Little Field Madden Liule Spur-wort, 
f Spur, sbf 06 s. [f. Spun v. 1 5.] A sharper’s 
method of marking playing-cards. 

1674 Cotton Compl. Gamester (1680) 95 In dealing these 
Rooks have a trick they call the Spurr, and that is, as good 
Cards come into their hand, .they give them a gentle touch 
with their nail. 17*1 Pucklk Club 33 The bent, the slick, 
the breef, the spur. [Note] Marking Putt-caids on the edge 
with the nail as they come to hand, 
t Spur, sbf dial. Ohs. Also 7 spurre. [Of 
obscure origin.] The common tern. Sterna hirundo 
(or fluviatilis). 

<21672 Willughdy Omith. (1676) 269 In insula Cnldey 
meiidionali Camlniae littoii adjacente Spurres eas vocant, 
communi cum Ai gentinensibus nomine; et insulam ubi 
simul nidificant Spurre-Island. [Hence in Ray and later 
wiitets.] 

Spur, sbA iechn. [Of obscure origin.] A set 
of folded sheets of paper. 

1885 Encycl. Brit. XVIII 225/1 After this the [hand- 
made] paper is hung in a diving loft on cow-hair ropes in 
spurs of three to five sheets thick until diy. 

Spur (spilt), v . 1 Foims: a. 3 spurie, 4-5 
spure(n), 6-7 spurre, 6- spur (9 spurr), 8 spir. 

0 . 4-6 spore, 5-6 sporre. [Ml£. spare, spore, f. 
Spur tb.l Of. MDu. and Du. sporen , MIIG. sporn, 
sporen (obs. G. sporen , sporen , G. sportten ), NFris. 
spore, Sw. sporra.] 

I. trans. 1 . To prick (a liorsc, etc.) with the 
spur, in order to urge to a faster pace ; lo urge on 
by the use of spurs. 

a. c 1205 Lay. 26480 pe eorles gunnen riden &spurcdcn 
heore steden. c xago Gen. 4 Ex. 3970 Balaam it spurefi and 
sinit 3 oi-on ; And god vndedo Sis asses mui\ c 1470 Henry 
Wallace x. 4x7 For to fie he tuke no taiyage ; Spuryt the 
liors, quhilk ran in a gud landoun Till his awn folk. 
2500-20 Dunbar Poems xxvii. 67 Tlmy spurrit thnir hois 
on adir syd. 1530 Palsgr. 731/x, I dare not spurre my hors, 
he is so wylde. 2622 Two Noble K. lit, i, When I spur My 
horse, I chide him not. 2679 Dryden Trail. 4 Cress, u. iii, 
Heaven made them horses. And lhou..rid'st and spurr’st 
them. 1740 Somervu.ce Hobbiuolia tr. 2x8 Hespur'd his sober 
Steed, grizled with Ago. X770 Langhorne Plutarch (1851) 

1. 408/1 He could scarcely make his horse go, though ho 
spurred him continually. 1850 ‘ H.Hieover ’ Pract.Horsc- 
manship 193 The horse being whipped, spurred, and Tated 
at while galloping, of course supposes he is doing something 
wrong. 

absol, 1607 Markham Car el. 11. (1617) 133 To bring your 
horse to a quickncssc vpon the spuire, is to spurre seldom, 
but when you spurre, to spurre most surely. 1823 Scott 
Quentin D. x, I am sure I spurred till his sides were 
furrowed. 

ft. c 1330 R. BrunneC/wwi. IV ace (Rolls) 127x9 He sporedo 
his hors, forjj faste gan schake. 2:2440 Gcnerydes 217 He 
sporyd his hors and tlieder toke the way. c 1475 Partcnay 
4214 Gaflray that tyme. .his coursere spored. a 153a Li). 
Berners 11 non Iviii. 198 He spoied blanchardyn & cam 
agynst Gerames. Ibid. lxxxxi. 292 He spoired his horse 
that anone ho ouer toke Huon. 

b. With ad vs., as away, forth, on, up ; or preps., 
as against, at, into, through, etc. 

c 1450 Merlin xviii. 282 And whan thei saugh the cristin 
come thei sporred tlieiie horse ouer the brigge at a brunt, 
cxgao Ln. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 82 He sporred 
forth hys hoise, and ranne into the thyckest of the prease. 
1588 Suaks. L.L.L. xv. i. x Was that the King that spurd 
Ins horse so hard, Against the steepe vprising of the hill ? 
1664 H. More Myst. Inin. 474 They gore and spurre up the 
Ass togoe that way. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Ttav. 
in. 45 When the Rider spurs on his Horse to a full speed. 
1770 Langhorne Plutarch (1851) I. 117/1 They spuried 
their horses to the encounter. X788 Gibbon Decl. 4 Pall 
li. V. 357 He spurred his horse into the waves. x8xa Byron 
CA. Har. it. lvii, Some high-canjj’d Tartar spurr'd his steed 
away. 1848 Lytton Harold 1. hi, Edward spurred his steed 
up to the boor. x8g4 Baring-Gould Des. S. France II. 253 
He spurred his horse to the side of the river. 

c. fig. or in fig. context. 

xsoo-20 Dunbar Poems xxi. 13 Quhen trewth gois on his fute 
abowt, And lak of spending dois nim spur. 1575 Gascoigne 
GlasseofGovt. Wks. 19x0 II. 26 Let shame of sinne, thy Chil- 
drens bridle be, Andspurre them foorth, with bounty wysely 
used. 1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. x. v, Does thy hart With 
punching anguish spur thy galled ribs 7 1846 Prescott 
Ferd.p Isab. 11. vi. II. 371 This same impulse, .spurs guilty 
ambition along his bloody track. 2864 Tennyson Aylmer s 
F. 290 Him, glaring, by his own Stale devil spurr'd, And, 
like a beast hard-ridden, breathing hard. 

d. To make (one’s way) by sparring. 

2842 Lover Handy Andy xxxvii, The rider.. still spurred 
and plashed his headlong way through the heavy road. 

2 . fig. To drive on or hasten ; to incite, impel, 
or stimulate ; to urge or prompt. Freq. const, to 
(do something, or some course of action). 

a 1225 Juliana 59 Heo as Jjedeoucl spurede ham todonne, 
dudon hit unsparliche. e 1230 Hall Meld. 13 J?e like sari 
wrecches..beoo J>e deuelles eaueres, }>at rit bam & spurcS 
ham to don al hat he wile, a 1548 Hall Citron Hen. VI, 
99b, The Duke, ..som what spurred and quyekened with 
these noueltyes, retired backe. 1587 Golding De Mornay 
xx. (1592) 319 A desire of honor whereby we be spurred to 
do well.. 1588 Suaks L.L.L. 11. i. 119 Ber. You must not 
be so quicke. Rosa. ’Tis long of you y l spur me with such 
questions. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Storm ii, A throbbing 
conscience spurred by remorse Hath a strange force. 1663 
Patrick Parab. Pilgrim xxvii*(x687) 304 If these Joys do I 
not spur you to Obedience, . . they are not ofsuch value as you 
imagine. 2733 Cheyne Eng, Malady ix. ix. (1734) 209 Any 
thing that will stimulate, rouze, and spur the dead and lan- 
guishing Solids. 1769 E. Bancroft Guiana 371 They are 
spurred to industry by the whip of correction. 1803 Vrscr. 
Strangford Poems of Camoens, Lusiad vi. xl. (1810) xxx 


l Some tale of joy, To spur the time that now so stilly stands. 
1850 Dobell Romaniv, I spui my soul all day With thought 
of tyrants, woes and chains. 1874 Green Short Hist. i. 1 5. 
48 The mention of Nero spurs him to an outbreak on the 
abuses of power. 

absol. 257 6 Gascoigne Philomene cciii, The flesh may 
spurie to euerlastmg fire. x6ix B. Jonson Catiline in. iii, 
when need spuries, despaire will be call'd wisdome. 1738 
Warburton JDiv. Legat. 1. iv. I. 60 Self-interest, .spurring 
to Action, by Hopes and Feais. 
b. With on. 

1582 Stanyhurst AEneis u. (Atb.) 53 Too shock in coom- 
bats..Mee my wyl on spurreth. 1624 Capt. Smimi Vir- 
ginia in. x. 83 With shame to spurre 011 the rest to amend- 
ment. 1663 Patrick Parab. Pilgrim xsriv. (1687) 259 And 
yet they spur on their hours, and would have them flye away 
faster than they do. 1672 Marvell 11 eh, Tiansp. 1. 67 Two 
Fi lends who.. spurr'd him on pei petually with commenda- 
tion. 1711 Swiff JrnL to Stella 16 Nov., To spur on the 
French to be easy and sincere, a 1720 Snivel Hist. Quakers 
Pref., I was the more spurr’d on thereby to set down in due 
Older. .what I knew of the Matter. 18x2 Cary Dante, 
l'arad. iv 14 Ire, that spurr'd him on to deeds unjust. 1854 
Poultry Chron. 139/1 Spurred on with the certainty of a 
prire, 1874 Symonds Sk, Italy 4 Greece (1898) I. xii. 231 He 
is. .spurred on by yearnings after an unsearchable delight, 

e. With up. 

1645 Quarles Sol. Recant, xu. xi, The wise mans words 
are like to Goads, that doe Stir up the drow/.y, and spur up 
the slow. 1656 Earl Monm. tr. Bocialine's Advis. Jr. 
Painass. it. vi. (1674) r 45 Riches made proud, and spurr’d 
him up to commit faults. *710 Swift jrnl. Stella 9 Dec., 
Why did not you . .fust spur up his recommendation to the 
height. 173a LbW Serious C. (ed. 2) xviii. 331 A youth that 
has been spurr’d up to all his industry by ambition. 185* 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. ix, Spurring up the Legisla- 
ture., to pass more stringent resolutions against escaping 
fugitives. 1871 Iluim Ad Fidcm xv. 305 A stnmg faith, 
spuired up by approaching death. 

3 . To provide with a spur or spurs ; to furnish 
with galfs. 

13.. A". Alls. 6650 (Laud MR.), His spore takejj Pcrdiras ; 
Hts helys sporoj) Emudus. 2694 Moti eux Rabelais v. xxvii. 
(1737) 1 19 They., began to boot and spur one another. 17. . 
Young Hunting in Child Ball. II. *44/2 She lias booted an 
spird Young Hunting As he had been gan to ride, 183* 
Marryat N, Forster xW. (Rtldg.) 246 The pioper way 111 
which they [cocks] should lie spurred... Two pairs of spurs 
were., made. 

4 . Of a bird : To strike or wound with the spur. 
Also transf. 

2631 T. Drue Dutches of Suffolk iv, Why the Cocke ale 
has spurd thee already. 2805 [see Lauk-spurued a,] 1863 
Coween Clarice Shaks. Char. vi. 145 That man’s wife., 
would so peck and spur him, that he was a totally diffeient 
man when in her company. 

+ 5 . Card-sharping. (See quot.) 

2674 Cotton Com pi. Gamester (i68u) 95 They always fix 
half a score Packs of Cards, .by slicking them or spurring 
them, that is, giving them such marks that they shall cer- 
tainly know every Card in the Pack. 

II. intr. 0 . To ride quickly hy urging on one’s 
horse with the spur. Also with it. 

*593 SiiAKS.Rick.il, 11. i. 36 He tyres betimes, that spurs 
too fast betimes. 1596 Dalkymfi.e tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 
II. 137 [He] than spurit with speid to Scotland, with lettres 
of commendatioun. 1697 Dryden Virg . Georg, m. 49 The 
Parthians . . spurring from the Fight, confess their Fear. 
— AEtieid xi. 923 Spurring at speed, to their own walls 
they drew. x8x6 Byron Siege Corinth xxii, Mount ye, 
spur yc, skirr the plain. 1840 Macaulay Hist. ling. ix. II, 
436 Not a day passed on which he was not seen spurring 
from his villa to the Hague. x8gx Cornhill Mag. Oct. 416 
His troop would spur it over the drawbridge with clattor of 
hoofs. 

b. With advs., as after, away, fonvard{s, on, up. 

2590 Spenser F. Q. in. i. 18 But all spurd after fast, as 
they mote fly. 1642 Fuller Holy 4 Prof. State iv. i. 242 
He doth not alwayes spurre up close to the Kings side. 
1697 Dryden AEneid v. 872 Ascanius took th* alarm,. .And, 
spurring on, his equals soon o’erpass'd. 2795 Southey loan 
of Arc hi. 82 Saying thus, he spurr’d away. 28*9 Scorr 
Anne of G. xxxv, Two or three Stradiots then spurred on 
to examirte this defile. 2883 Pennell-Elm hirst Cream of 
Leicestersh . 135 [He] spurred forward to check the solitary 
hounds. 

fig. a 2659 Bp. Browning Scrm. (1674) I. xxx, 386 Obstinacy 
spurs on in spight of all per.swasions. 2673 Marvell lien. 
Transp. 11. 82 The Gentleman thought it necessary to spur 
up again the next year with another new book. 

C. transf. To hasten ; to proceed hurriedly, 

2523 Douglas AEneid n. xi. 31 A fair biychc sterne.. 
Markand the way quhidder at we sukl spur. Ibid. vn. iv. 
ip He. .fast gan spur. .To mark the fnndment of his new 
citie. 2666 E.vtr. St. Papers rel. Friends Ser. iii. (1919) 256, 

I shall be able to do more, goeing my owne way then by 
spurring to Fast. 2677 \V. Mount agu in Buccleuch MSS, 
(Hist, MSS. Comm.) I. 324 The reason I had to spur on was, 
that. , I found Sir John Robinson there. 

7 . a. To strike out with the foot; to kick. 

2S90 Nashe Martin Marprelate Wks. (Grosart) I. 232 1 
What is this, .. but to fall groueling to the earth.., and 
beeing downe,..to kicke and spurre, a 2835 Hogg Tales 
(1866) 250/2 After gluthering ana spurring a wee while, they 
cam to again. 2870 Emerson Soc, ft Sol., Domestic Life, 
All day, between his three or four sleeps, he [an infant] 
sputters and spurs, 

b. Of cocks, eta : To fight with the spur ; to 
strike at. Also transf. I 

| a 172a Lisle Hush. (2757)346 If a sheep should come so I 
near to a lark's nest as to tread on it, the lark will fly out, , 
and spur at the sheep, 2838 T. Mitchell Clouds of Aris- 
tophanes 172 Two fighting-cocks,. spurring at each other, 
2887 M c Neill Blawearie 179 Examining the. .paws of the | 
dog to see if he might be expected to spuir well. ! 

o. Sc. (Seequot.) ' 


28*5 Jamii <nN Stippl., To Spur, v.n., to scrape, ns a hen 
or cock on a dunghill. 

IU. trans. 8. To suppoit or prop up (a post, 
etc.) by means of a strut or spur; to strengthen 
with spurs. 

2733 Tull Horse-Hoeing Hush, xxiil. 362 (Dubl.), These 
Standards ought to be braced (or spurr’d) before and behind. 
2750 W. Ellis Mod, Hash. VI. i. 126 Byspuriing upa gate 
01 stile-post before they are quite damaged, he may save n 
landloui a cnnsideiabic chaige. 1828- in dial, glossaries 
(Yks., Chesh., Sussex, Hamps ). 

9 . To prune in (a side-shool, etc.) so as to form 
a spur close to the stem. Chiefly with in or back, 

_ 2840 Florist's Pr»l. (1846) I. 104 Instead of being spurred- 
in closely, . . the shoots of the selected trees should he left 
somewhat loiigei, 1846 IIaxich Li l>r, Pract, Agrie. I. 184 
Good lateial shoots may be spurred as before directed. 1849 
Beck's Ftoiist 54 Spur them back in a way best calculated 
to form a bushy head. 

10 . To affect with the disease spur or crgol. 

2896 Lina Echenstrin Woman under Monastkism 286 

Bread containing rye split red or diseased with ergot. 1897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 796 Wagner teported one-fifth of 
a bulk of rye to be spurred. 

Spur, 0.2 north, dial. Also 5 spirr, npyrr. 
[Special senses of spir, spur Si’KKit 0. 1 Cf. Ask 
v. 20.] 

1 . trans. f a. To publish (the banns of marriage) 
in church. Obs.~ l 

c 1400 York Manual (Rui tees) p. xvi. Yet I spyrr ybovnis 
ofl' y u forsayde N. and N. 

o. In pa. pple. Of petsons: To be proclaimed 
in church as having a purpose of marriage. 

Ct^oo Voik Manual (.Suiters) p. \vi, N. ami N. ..base 
bene spirred thre solcmtte d:iy»>s in y» Uii l.u, 1705 Tiumr.sns 
Diary (1830) 1. 460 There were also two-aml-tuenty couples 
spurred (to use the local word) in older to many this day. 
2828- in dial, glossaries, etc. (Yks., Lain, I )er„ Lines.), 285a 
N. 4 Q. 1st Ser. VI. 329/2 ’To be spurred up’ is to luve 
had the banns published for three Sundays. 

2 . (.Sec quot.) Obs.~° 

2674 Ray l\t. Co. Words 44 To spar-re .. or spurie, to. .cry 
nt the Market. 

Spur, obs. variant of .Smut r*. 1 
t Spurblind, a. Obs. Forms : a. (5 spurr-, 
6-7 spur(ro)-. 0 . 6 spore, spooro. [App. au 
alteration of purblind.] -- PlJiuiblNl) a. 

a. 1508 Staniikiikii: Yulgaria (W. de W.) 15 j b, Lvsctts, 
spurldynde. 2552 Laiimlr Strut. Lord's Prayer i. 4 T hey 
be spurrc-blyml and s.inde blynd, they can not see so furro. 
2584 I ,yly Sappho 11, ii, Madame, I ctaue pardon. 1 am spur- 
I blind, I could sciuce see. 2603 Fi.onm Montaigne lit. xii. 
1 554 And such as flattered Dionysius in his owne pre lends 
did run and iustle one anuther,..U> infiric that they Were 
I as short-sighted or spur-blindc as he was. 

1 fig. 26x2 Chapman May Day Wks. 1873 H. ",70 0 spur- 
| blind aflcction. 161a Past] nits Night-Cap (1877) 16 Now 
I if these spurre-bliud Peasants cotild but see itow much 
themselues they blemish and disgrace. 

ft. 2547 Boohdb Brer. Health ccliv. 86 There may be many 
impedimentes in the eye, as a blered eye,, .sprue biytule, 
gogyll eyes. 2557 North ilueuara's Dial, of Pr, 1. xlvi, 
(1568) 79 b, He was deformed in his face, sjwore blynde of his 
eyes, and exceading couetous of riches, 
fSpurch. Obs. ran. Also 9 dial, spurehier. 
[Of obscure origin.] (See quot J8aj.) 

2295 Acc, Exch. K, &. 5/8 tnemb. 8 Etnpcto meremii. . . Et 
j xij.d. in .vij, spurclies emptis de Roberto le piper. 2336-7 
, Ibid. 19/31 memb. 5 Et in xxviij. spurch' emptis, vij. s. 1st 
1 in Ivj. boltis ferri videlicet pro quolibet spurch' ij., liij.s 
I viij. u. 2823 E. Moor Suffolk Words, Spitrshtis, straight 
young fir-trees, the same, I believe, ns firbauks and gofets, 

I + Spuroi'dical, a. Obs.~~° \i.h.spurcidic-us, 
f. spurcus foul, anti dirtre to speak.] (See quot.) 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Spunidical.., that speaks dis- 
honestly or uncleanly, bawdy hi talk, 
t Spurci-tious, a, Obs. rare. [See next and 
1 -OUS.J Filthy, foul, obscene. 

x 6 s 8 Felt ham Resolves 11. i. Wks. (1677) 137 Loose and un- 
I rins’d expressions are the purulent and spuititious exhala- 
i tions of q corrupted mind. 2658 J. Jomn Ovid's Ibis To 
Rdr., This Ibis was a spurcitious unclean biid of Egypt, 
t Spu’rcity. obs,- 1 [ad. L. Spumlia , f» 
spurcus dirty, foul, impure.] Impurity, obscenity. 
2608 H. Clapham Err, l.eft Hand 34 Rome Isa Uehinnon 
i for bloiui-shed, a Sodome (or all spuicicky [sic], an Hell for 
1 damnation. 

Spure, obs variant of Speer ©.* 

+ Spur-gall, sb. Obs. [f. next.] A gall caused 
or produced by the spur. Alsoy^. 

2655 T. White Obed. Gov. 117.I do not understand those 
spurgalls of honour, which disquiet their fiery humours. *656 
H bylin Snrv. France 260 The very spur-gals had made 
sucii casements through their skin. 

Spur-gall, v. Obs, exc. arch. Also 6-7 spur- 
gal, 7 spurrgal, Sc. /spurgaw. [f. Spur sb. l + 
Gal l ».ij 

1 , trans. To gall (a horse, etc.) with the spur in 
riding; to injure or disable in this way. 

Common from e 2590 to c 1690, freq. in fig. context. 

2565 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Calx, Cruentare equum 
ferrafa calce, to spurgalL 2580 Blundevil Horsemanship 
T iiij b, When a Horse is shouldered by meancs of some 
outward cause, ..or his sides spurgallecl. 2603 Df.kkeu 
Wonderfull Yeare Wks. (Grosart) I. 80 These are those 
ranck-nders of Art, that haue so spur-gald your lustie wingd 
Pegasus, that now he begins to be out of flesh, 2650 B. 
Dtscollimininm 27 Over-will’d Men, who, if they once 
Plot a Designe studiously, and conclusively, will spurgall 
all possibilities to the Bones, 1689 D. Granville Lett, 



SPUR- GALL. 


SPURGING. 


(Surtees) 42 Our piesent Low Country cavaliers, who have 
mounted us (and shewn themselves allready soe ill riders 
as to have spur-galled us). 1705 Hickfringill Pnesi-cr. 
(1721) 1. 55 Lest the Jade be spur-gall'd and tired, and 
throw us down 1820 Scott M onast. xxiv, The lazy monks 
that have ridden us so long, and spur-galled us so hard. 

absol. 1685 A. Peden in Walker Biog. Presbyt. (1827) I. 59 

I f I wei e uppermost again, I shall ride hat d and Spuigaw well. 

2. fig. To gall severely, in various senses. 

a *s55 Ridley Wks, (Parker Soc.) 148 If I were as well 
learned as was St. Paul, I would not bestow much against 
them, fmther than to gall them, and spurgall too. 1596 
Nashe Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosait) III. 187 Agatne 
with the Atheist hespurgals mee, in that I iestedat heauen. 
iSoiSir W. Cornwallis Ess. h. xxviii. (1631) as Wee misuse 
all ouractions, wee spur-gall and tyre them. *630 J. Taylor 
(Water F.) Wks. in. 16/2 Like to a Post I’le runne through 
thicke and thin To scourge Iniquity and spurgall. sinne. 
*719 Baynard Health (1740J 46 For one half that dies Are 
spur-gall'd by his flies, And flay'd out of their lives. 

Hence Spur-galllng vbl. sb. 

*580 Blum devil Horsemanship Eeiiij, The Farcin .. 
is. .ingendred in the bodie, or else of some outward hurt, as 
of spurgalling. 160a a nd Pt. Ret.fr. Parnassus n. vi. 973 
He is one .that cannot ride a home without spur-galling. 
1639 T. de Gray Contpl. Farrier 41 How commeth the far- 
cin to the creature?. . sometimes by enter-firing, and hewing, 
and lastly by spur-galling. 164* Milton Animadv. Wks. 
1851 III. 240 Spate your selfe, lest you bejade..your owne 
opiniaster wit, and make the very conceit it selfe blush with 
spurgalling. 

Spur-galled, ppl. a. Ols. exc. arch. [f. prec.] 
Galled, by spurs ; having or suffering from a gall 
or galls caused by the spur. 

1608 Machin Dumbe Knt. in, I am at my wits’ end, and 
am made Duller than any spurgal’d, tyred Jade, *641 J. Day 
Pari. Bees v. (1881) 35 Tho’ this, and such gald jades, Were 

I I read Mere] spune-gald-hackneyes, kick at their betters. 
*688 Loud. Gaz. No. 2382/4 A black Gelding, about 14 hands, 
..spur gall’d on both sides, 1691 Ibid. 2709/4 A Spur gall’d, 
old poor Mare. *8ai Lamb Elia 1. My Relations, A broken- 
winded or spur-galled horse is sure to find an advocate in him. 

b. Fieq. in fig. use. 

c *590 Montgomerie Misc. Poems iii. 31 Then spurgald 
sporters they began to speill. a 1618 Raleigh Prerog. Pari. 
(1628) 42 Your Lordship doth remember the spurgald pro- 
verbe, that necessitie hath no law. 1635 Laud Whs. (i860) 
VII. X17 , 1 am sorry the Bishopric of Femes is so spurgalled. 
1705 Hickeringili. Priest-cr. iv. (1721) 225 When nothing 
will serve them but to get up and Ride the Spur-gall'a 
Laiety. 

Spurge (spwc%), r5.1 Forms : a. 3 - spurge. 
J3. 5 spowrge, 5-6 spourge. 7 . 5-6 sporge. [ad. 
OF. espurge (F. /purge ) , f. espurgier Spurge vf] 

1. One or other of several species of plants be- 
longing to the extensive genus Euphorbia, many 
of which are characterized by an acrid milky juice 
possessing purgative or medicinal properties. 

a. 1387 Sinon, Bart hoi. (Anecd. Oxon.) n Analulla { 
spurge, e *410 Master of Game (MS. Dighy 182) v, pel 
wroteth so depe in he grounde, tille J»ei fynde he rootes of he 
feme and of he spurge and of oher rootes. <7*450 M. E. 
Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 219 Tak betoyne, sawge, heihoue, 
vyolet, spurge, egrimoyne & hony. 1562 Turner Herbal 
11, (1568) 31 Spurge purgeth thynne fleme vehemently. *585 
H. Lloyd Treas. Health JKiij, Adde thereto Scamony, the 
herbe called spurge, and an ox gall. 1623 Hart Anat. Ur. 
11. xi. 125 It was nothing else but a certaine kind of Spurge. 
1631 Biggs New Disp, p 79 Celandin weepeth a golden 
juice, and spurge a milky one. *762 B. Stillingfleet 
Misc. Tracts 98 The spurge, that is noxious to man, is a most 
wholesome nourishment to the caterpillar. 1794 Gisborne 
Walks Forest (1796) 6 Changeful spurge, On redden’d stem 
with poisonous milk imbued. *8*3 Sir H. Davy Apr. Cheat, 
(1814) 245 When a stalk of spurge, .is separated by two in- 
cisions from its leaves and roots, the milky fluid flows through 
both sections. 187a Tennyson Last Touni. 356 That he 
can make Figs out of thistles,, .milk From burning spurge. 

0 . c 1425 Voc, in Wr.-Wulcker i 645 Hie tintimalius,.. 
spowrge. c 1440 Gesia Rom. xlviii. 368 (Addit. MS.), Then 
tne Crow toke Onyonus and Spourge, and made J>erof a 
playster, 1483 Caih. Angl. 356/1 Spowrge, herba est. 1539 
Elyot Cast, Helthe (1541) 84 b, Spourge of the garden one 
handful. *578 Lytk Dodoens 358 All the kindes of Tithy. 
mal or Spourge aie most commonly in flower in June and 
July. 

y. 14.. Nom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 713 Hec spurgia , a sporge, 
i486 Bk. St. Albans , Hawking ex. Also take smale flambe 
rotis and polipodi and the comes of sporge. *530 Palsgr. 
274/2 Sporge an herbe, esjxrvrge. 

b. With various distinguishing epithets. 

For caper. Cypress, myrtle , Portland, sea , sun , wood 
spurge, etc., see these words. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 363 PepIos..is called in English of 
some Wartwurt,..also Pety Spurge. 1597 Gerarpe Herbal 
cxxxii.407 The sixt [kind of spurge is called] Pine Spurge 5 
the seuenth shrub Sputge, the eight tree Mirtle Spurge.. ; 
the eleventh tree Spurge ; the twelfe Broad leafed Spurge ; 
the thirteenth and fowerteenth Quacksaluers Spurge, 1607 
Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1638) 202 If a woman be. . troubled 
with a fever, let her take half a chcenix of pettispurge, 
and.. nettle-seed, *611 Cotgr., Espurge, Garden Spurge. 
167* Skinner Etymol. I iii 2/2 Land-leapers-Spurge, Esula 
major, a 1705 Ray Synop. Stirp. (1724) 312 Tithymalus 
segetum hngtfolins , .. Long-leaved Corn Spurge, c 17x1 
Petiver Gasophyl. vm. §80 Luzone Dwarf Spurge. 1760 
J. Lee Introd. Bot, App. 328 Spurge, Bastard, Euphorbia. 
1 777 Jacob Catal. Plants 113 Euphorbia Exigua, Dwarf 
Spurge, Small annual Spurge. Ibid. 114 Euphorbia platy- 
phyllos , Broad leaved Spurge. *796 Withering Bnt. PL 
(ed. 3) II, 447 Euphorbia pep lis, Purple Spurge. Ibid, 450 
E, hyberna. Knotty-rooted Spurge. Ibid. 451 E. charadas, 
Red Spurge. *865 Thoreau Cape Cod vi. 101 The plants 
which I noticed here and there on the pnre sandy snelf, . . 
were Sea Rocket,., Saltwort,,. Seaside Spurge [.Euphorbia 
polygonifolia. 


n% 

2. A particular species or plant of this. Chiefiy 
in pi. 

*7*5 Phil. Trans. XXIX- 281 Dr. Tournefort says the 
Root of this Spurge is a proper Cathartick in Hydropick and 
Cachectic Bodies. *741 Compl. Family-Piece 11. iii. 374 
Double Lady’s-smock, Spurges of several kinds. 1785 
Martyn Lett, Bot. xx. (1794) 283 Spurges having little 
beauty, they are seldom cultivated in gardens. 1846 Lindley 
Veget. Kingd. 275 If. ,we consider the separation of sexes a 
great physiological character, the Order of Spuiges will join 
that of Nettles. 1886 Pall Mall G. 27 Aug. 4/r If the stem 
or leaf of one of these spurges be broken, a fluid as white as 
milk will immediately run from it. 

3. Applied, with distinguishing epithet, to a few 
plants related to or resembling spurge. 

*854 Grisebacii Flora Brit. W. Ind. 788/* Spurge, 
blanched, Ernodea litoralis. *891 Cent. Diet. s.v. Pachy- 
sandra, The plant [P. procumbens ] has also been called 
Alleghany-mountain spurge. Ibid., Slipper-spurge, the 
slipper-plant. 

4. As a moth-name (cf. spurge-moth in 5 ). 

1832 J. Rennie Consp. Bittterjl. <$■ Moths 80 The Spurge 
C Acronycta Euphorbias ) . . feeds on the Euphorbia esula, and 
E. cyparissias. 

5 . attrib., as spurge family, genus, oil , order, etc. ; 
f spurge comfit, a purgative comfit or sweet; 
spurge Daphne, the spurge laurel ; spurge flax, 
hawk, -moth, -nettle (see quots.); spurge- 
olive, the shrub Daphne mezereum ; + spurge 
thyme, petty spurge, Euphorbia peplis. 

*6*9 Dalton Countr. Just, xciii. (1630) 24* So if one giveth 
to another -"Spurge Comfits orother such thing in sport and 
not in malice. *872 Oliver Elern. Bot. 11. 226 The berries 
of. ."Spurge Daphne are also said to be poisonous to all 
animals excepting birds. 1849 Balfour Man. Bot. § 1016 
Eitphorbiaces , the "Spurge Family. 1678 Phillips (ed. 4), 
*Spurge-Jlax (Thymelaea), a sort of shrub, whereon grows 
that rich berry called Coccum Gnidium. 1796 Withering 
i Brit. PI. fed. 3) II. 377 Mezereon. Spurge Olive. Spurge 
Flax. *887 Bentley Man. Bot . 66 o The bark of Daphne Gni - 
dium , Spurge Flax, is likewise official in the Paris Codex. *866 
Treas. Bot. 476 Euphorbta , the "spurge genus, which gives 
its name to the order Enpliorbiaceae, comprises a very large 
number of species. *833 J. Rennie Bntterjl. <$- Moths 25 
The "Spurge Hawk ( Deilcphila Euphorbia ') . . feeds on 
various kinds of spurge. *849 Kingsley Misc. (1859) II. 
269 The great white "spurge-moths . whirred like humming- 
birds over our heads. 1868 J. G. Wood Homes without H, 
xiv. 293 These are moths, belonging to the genus Acronycta, 
and popularly called Spurge Moths on account of the plant 
on which they reside. *847 Darlington Anter. Weeds (i860) 
289 Cnidoscolns stimulosa . . , S tinging Cnidoscolus. "Spurge- 
nettle. Tread-softly. 1836 J.M. Gully Magendie's Formul. 
(ed. 2) 162 Physical Properties of "Spurge Oil. It very much 
resembles castor oil, and has even the same colour. 1668 
Wilkins Real Charact. tag Bacciferous sempervirent 
shrubs:.. "Spurge Olive (Thynwfea). 01689 Mrs. Behn 
tr. Cowley's Plants C.’s Wks. 17*1 III. 339 Two lofty 
Plants or flowery Giants stand, Spurge-Olive one [eta]. 1760 
J. Lee Introd, Bot. App. 328 Spurge Olive, Daphne. *796 
[see spurge flax above]. *802-3 tr, Pallas's Trav. (1812) I. 
36 The most remarkable, perhaps, are. .the Daphne meze- 
reum, or spurge-olive s and the mistletoe. 1887 Bentley 
Man. Bot. 672 Euphorbiaceee, the "Spurge Order. 1548 
Turner Names Herbes (E.D.S.) 60, I neuer sawe peplum 
hut once in Bonony ; it had litle smal leaues lyke tyme, and 
in other facion lyke spourge, wherfore it may be called 
♦spourge tyme in englishe, tyl we can fynde a better name. 

t Spurge, s5 . 2 Obs .- 1 [f, Spubgb v. 2 ] A 
shoot or sprout. 

1630 Bratiiwait Eng. Gentlem. 138 Cabbages of such huge 
proportion, as the very leaves thereof (so largely extended 
were the spurges) might, .give shadow to five hundred men. 

Spurge, W. 1 Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 4-6 
spourge, 5 spowrge, 6 sporge ; 5 spurgyn, 5 - 7 , 
9 dial, spurge, [ad. OF. espurgier :-L. expur- 
gare\ cf. Pubge z». 1 ] 

f 1. trams. To cleanse, purify (a person, the body, 
etc.); to free from or rid ^impurity. Also j^., to 
clear of guilt ( = Fubge v% 5 ). Obs. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 10917 Of flyes men mow 
hem weyl spourge. a 1320 Sir Tristr, 2226 At londen on 
a day Mark wald spourge j?e quen. *483 in Lett. Rich. Ill 
fy Hen. VII (Rolls) I, 3 When that a king aunoynted ys 
deceassed,..his body [is] spurged. 1530 Palsgr. 729/1, I 
sporge, I dense, /espurge. Ibid., I shall do the best I can to 
sporge it. *546 in Strype Ann. Ref. (1824) VI, 267 Com- 
mandment was given to the apothecaries.. and others, to 
do their duties in spurging, cleansing, towelling [etc.],., 
the said corps. 

'1*2. With away or out. To remove by some 
cleansing or puiifying process. Obs. rare, 
a 1395 Hylton Scala Perf. ir. xxix, (1494), Vntyll the wyne 
hath boylled & spourged oute all vnclennesse. 1483 Caxton 
G. de la Tour iij, Another ensample I shalle telle yow of 
Mary Magdalene whyche dyd wasshe and spurge awey her 
synnes and mysdedes by the water of her eyen, 

3 . intr. Of ale, wine, or other fermenting liquor : 
To emit or throw off impure matter by fermenta- 
tion ; to cleanse or purify itself in this way; to 
ferment or * work Cf. Purge v. 1 7 . 
c *440 Promp. Para, 32/2 Bermyn, or spurgyn as ale, or 
other lyke, spumo. c *440 Gesta Rom. xlv. 364 (Addit, 
MS.), A mouse on a tyme felle into a barell of newe ale, 
that spourgid, and myght not come oute. *530 Palsgr. 
731/1 This ale spurgeth a great deale better for the 
cariage. *577 Googe Heresbach's Husb. (1586) 184 The 
hony,.. after the straining,.. worketh like newe wine, and 
spurgeth. *658 tr. Ported s Nat. Magick iv. xi. 135 When 
these liquors are incorporated together, they wax hot, and 
begin to sprage. *854 Miss Baker Nortkampl. Gloss., 
Spurge ,.. to emit yeast from beer, when it is first tunned. 
fig, 1626 B. Jonson Staple of N, Induct. (1905) 7 Yonder 


he is within,, .rowling himselfe \ p and downe like a tun, 
i’ the midst of ’hem, and spurges, neuer did vessel of wort or 
wine worke so 1 
b. rejl. Of a vessel. 

*4.. Medical MS. in Anglia XIX. 85 Take of eytherys 
water and put it in-to sondre vessel 1 ; sythen put to ey)>er 
barlyche and hoissys dong, and whether wessel sporgyth 
hym, is no$t bareyn. 

fo. To come or rise tip in fermentation or 
‘working’. Obs.~ l 

*634 Lovett Ordering of Bees 50 And if any rosse worketh 
or spurgeth up. 

4. To empty or relieve the bowels by evacuation. 
Cf. Purge v . i 4 b. 

*530 Palsgr. 729/1, I sporge, I have a great laxe, fay la 
foyre. Ibid. 730/2, I spurge, as a man dotlie at the founde- 
ment after he is deed, a 1643 Cartwright Siege v. vi, The 
body’s something noysome ; 'tis a stale one; Good troth it 
spurgeth very monstrously. 

t Spurge, vP Obs. Also spourge. [Ultim- 
ately ad. JL. exporgdre, -porrigb-e (cf. It. sporgere) : 
see Purge vP] 

1. intr. Of a tree : To shoot or sprout, rare- 1 . 

1422 tr. Secreia Secret., Priv. Priv. 243 In that tyme 

[spring] al thynnges begynnyth to icnouc , the tren clothyn 
ham wyth lewis, botonyth and spourgyth. 

2. To spout or gush out in a stream. • b. irons. 
To cast forth copiously. 

c *470 Henry Wallace vi. 167 Than fra the stowmpe the 
blud out spurgyt fast. *582 Stanyiiurst JEiteis 11. (Arb.) 
59 Not so great a ruffling the riuer strong flasshycreteyneth 
Through the breach owt spurging. Ibid. m. 77 They gripte 
in tallants the meat and furth spourged a stincking Foule 
carrayne sauoure. 

t Spurgel. Obs. rare. [? Related to prec.] 
A water cistern or lank, 

c*4So in Archacologia (1902) LVIII. 306 pis spurgell 
stondij* in |>e diche of pis same inedue. 

Spurge laurel. Also spurge-laurel. [Spurge 
sbff\ One or other of the shrubs belonging to the 
genus Daphne, esp. D. laureola, the dried bark of 
which is used in medicine. 

*59 7 Gerarde Herbal 1218 Spurge Laurcll is a shrub of a 
cubit high, oftentimes also of two. Ibid. *2x9 Laureola 
jlortns, Laurell, or Spurge Laurell flowring. *6** Cotgr., 
Laureole, Lowrie, Lauriell, spurge Laurell, little Laurell. 
*668 Wilkins Real Char, too Bacciferous sempervirent 
shrubs. . : Spurge Laurel. *725 Pam. Diet. s.v. Laurel, The 
Female Spurge Laurel, has Boughs which grow four Foot 
high. *760 j. Lee Introd . Bot. App. 328 Spurge Laurel, 
Daphne. 1845 Lindley Sch. Bot. 113 Daphne pontica 
(Long-flowered Spurge Laurel). *88* Garden 18 Feb. *12/1 
The Spurge Laurel and Mezereon have highly fragrant 
floweis. 

t SpuTger. Obs,~ l [f. Spurge z/ff] A purger 
or purgative. 

*68* T. Flatman Heraclitus Ridens No. 3 (17*3) 1 . 15 
These are swinging Spurgers indeed, a weak stomach’d 
Conscience is not able to hear them. 

Spurget, variant of Spibget Obs. 
Spurge-wort. [f. Spurge sbP or z/.i] 
f 1. The plant Iris fcetidissima. Obs. 

*562 Turner Herbal 11, (1568) 171 This herbe is called in 
the yle of Purbek Spourgewurt, because the iuyee of it 
purgeth. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 195 This herbe is called.. in 
English Stinking Gladyn, Spourgeworte, and wilde Ireos. 
*588 L. M. tr. Bk. Dyeing 63 Take the yelow flag, some doe 
call it spurgewort. 

2. Bot. Any plant belonging to the order Euphor- 
biacese. Also attrib . 

*647 Hexham 1. (Herbs), Spurge wort, Duyvels Melck- 
kruydt. *845 Lindley Sch. Bot. 114 Euphorbiaceae. Spurge- 
worts. 1846 — Veg. Kingd. 275 In general the structure of 
Spurgeworts is very uniform. *859 Capekn Ballads 4 Songs 
129 Where spurgewort and dog-mercury And cuckoo-flowers 
were found. *866 Treas. Bot. 379/2 Dactylostcmon, a genus 
of the spurge-wort family. 

t Spu*rgiug, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Spurge v. 1 ] 

1. The action on the part of ale, wine, etc., of 
throwing off impurities by fermenting ; fermenta- 
tion. Obs. 

c *440 Promp. Para. 470/1 Sporgynge, of ale or wyne 
spumacio.' *502 Arnolds Chron. (1811) 85 By cause such 
ale and biere bathe taken wynde in spurgyng. *577 B. 
Googe Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 28 b, That whiche com- 
meth of the spurging, is kept both for brewing and baking, 
*60* Holland Pliny II. 153 The liquor of wine gets all the 
force and strength that it hath by working, spurging, and 
seething. .in the lees while it is Must, *720 Strypk Stow’s 
Surv. v. xi. (1754) II. 289/1 Such [vessels] as were carried 
in drays, .would by reason of spurging and working in the 
Carriage want near a gallon in every barrel. 

2. Purgation, purging; matter purged out or 
exuded, rare. 

a *548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 50 b, Without any dreuel- 
yng or spurgyng in any place of hts body. *609 B. Jonson 
Masque of Queens Wks, (1640) *66Thespurgings of a dead- 
mans eyes. 

tSjpu’rgiaig,^/. a. Obs. rare. [f. Spurge t/. 1 ] 
L Fermenting, spuming. 

*566 Adlington Apuleius 44 The Goddesse whom.. the 
froth of the spurging waves had nourished. *570 Googe 
Popish Kingd. iu. 38 b, Saint Vrban makes the pleasant 
wine, and doth preserue it still, And spourging vessels all 
with Must continually doth fill, 

2. Purging; purgative. 

*632 Brome Crt. Beggar iv. ii, The Devill fright him next 
for a spurging skitterbrooke. a 1652 — Queenes Exch, v. i, 
You do not remember How I behav’dmy self upon the eating 
of Spurging Comfects, 
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SpuriO'sity. rate. [f. next : see -ostty.] 
The state or condition of being spurious ; a spurious 
thing or production. Also Comb. 

1863 Kingsley Wetter .Bahia 1O8 A heavy tax on wools 
over four syllables, as lieteiodoxy,. .spuiiosity, Kr. 1894 
Atheu.vum 6 Oct. 457/3 The hoi 11-book.. is at last motiving 
attention fiom the ‘hpuiiosity’ maker. Ibid., How this 
spuiiohity came into existence foims an amusing story. 
Spurious (spnwrios), a. [f. L. spnri-ns illegi- 
timate, false. Cf. It. spurio , Sp. esparto.'] 

1. Of pei sons: Begot or born out of wedlock; 
illegitimate, bastard, adulterous. 

1398 Hr. Hall Sat. vi. i, lint can it be aught but a spin ions 
seed That grows so life in such unlikely speed? 1604 
T. Wright Russians 166 Commonly such spin inus ympe.s 
[bastards] follow the steppes of their bad patents. 1635 
Quarles limbi. 1. v, Froth-bom Venus and hei brat, With 
all that .spurious brood young love bcg.U. 1651 W. G. tr. 
Cornel's Inst. 26 A spilt ious Issue may by silence and patience 
lie rendied legitimate. 1734 tr. Roilin's Rom. I/ist. (1827) 
III. 66 All cluldicn that were spui ious and illegitimate wet e 
exempted fiom. the same duty, 1768 Wai polk Ilist. Doubts 
77 Hemycame of the spurious stock of John of Gaunt. 1815 
Sou they Roderick vi. 89 The spuiious i.ace Wham in un- 
happy hour Favila’s wife brought forth for Spain. 1883 
Law Rep. 14 Q. Ik Div. 792 Aduiteiy by the wife followed 
by the biith of a spuiious child. 

absol, 1628-30 Hr. llACKir in Plume Life (1865) 30 TI10 
Lutherans., baptized none at homo but the sit It and the 
spuiious, 

b. fig. or in fig. context. 

1398 Marston Sco. Vlllanie 1. ii. 173 Pert Gallus sliiy 
slips along to wage Tilting encounters with sonic spurious 
seed Of marrow pies, and yawning Oysters breede, 1608 
D. T. Ess. Pol. ft Mor. 89 That love is but the spuiious, 
and adulterate issue of a conscious and guilty feme, 1663 
Glanvill Def, Van. Dog to. 73 'Tis doubtful whither they 
are not the spuiious issue of some more modem Author. 
1764 Rkid Inquiry i. 8 2. gg In those regions the offspring 
of fancy is legitimate, but in philosophy it is all spurious. 

o. Characterized by bastardy or illegitimacy. 

1770 Langiiornk Plutarch (1851) II, 707/2 Aridscus . . was of 
spuiious birth, *838 Lytton Calderon i. 64 lie knew not for 
what end Calderon had foi ced upon him the honours of spu- 
lious parentship. *868 Milman SI. Paul's v iii. 203 Kdmond 
Bonner was of obscure, according to his enemies.., of 
spurious bhth, the son of a priest. 

d. Supposititious, rare. 

*833 Marryat P. Simple (1863) 2x4, I cannot help sur- 
mising, that my brother.. lias resolved to produce to the 
world a spurious child as his own. 

2. Having an illegitimate or irregular origin ; 
not properly qualified or constituted. 

1601 B. Jonson Poetaster v. iii, Teach thy incubus to 
poetize; And throw abroad thy spuiious snotteiius, vpon 
that puft-vp lumpe of barmy froth. 1633 Massinger Guar- 
dian 11. ii, I apprehend what thou wouldst say : I want all 
As means to quench the spurious fit 0 that burns lieie. 1660 
R. Coke Power Sf Subj. 2 That Piovidcncc should so diiect 
those spurious and imperfect animals, nnd but of 3 usterda) s 
being,.. to fear and avoid those who are enemies and prey 
upon them. 1699 Pomfret On a Marriage 21 Achates' 
choice . .from no spurious passion came, Bui was the pioduct 
of n noble flame, 178* Gibbon Dccl. ft 1<\ xvii. (17S7) II. 18 
That a spurious race or strangers and plebeians was left to 
possess the solitude of the ancient capital. 

Comb. *668 H. More Div. Dial. iv. xxx'iii. (1713) 384 An 
Adulterous Generation seeketh after a Sign, and a spurious- 
hearted Christian after a Prophecy. 

3. Superficially resembling or simulating, but 
lacking the genuine character or qualities of, some- 
thing; not true or genuine; false, sham, counter- 
feit : a. Of material things. 

Fieq. in more or less specific use in Anal., Bet., etc. 

*6x3 H. Crook e Body of Man 39 ; They are diuided into 
true or legitimate, & bastard or spurious ribs. *663 Phil. 
Trans. I. 107 Making them a kind of Spurious Planets, 
1668 Culpefpkr & Cole Barthol. Anal. xv. xvii. 333 The. . 
bastard Ribs . .do stick one to the other, . .the last excepted, 
which is the least, and sticks to none, and theieforu ’tis 
truly spurious. 178a Cowrru Sclf-di/fidence 37 Spuiious 
gems our hopes entice, While we scorn the pent! of price. 
1796 Kirwan Jilem. Min. led. 2) II. 57 Carbon bituminated, 
impregnated with a notable proportion of stony matter. 
Spurious Coal. 1807 J. Ii, Smiiii l'hys. Hot. 284 These are 
several spurious kinds of beiries, whose pulp is not propeily 
a part of the fruit, but originates from some other organ. 
1827 Roberts Voy. Centr. Avicr. 47 Traders.. are often 
cheated, by having a kind of spurious, or bastard wood 
without dye, imposed upon them. 1837 Hi nfhi-.y Bet. 123 
False or spurious dissepiments occur occasionally both in 
compound and simple ovaries. 189a Gmirnik Breech . 
Loader 52 The spurious gun may be either a gun repre- 
sented as being 01 a quality it is not, or as a production of 
a maker other than the real one. 


lb. Of qualities, conditions, etc. 

, Maxwell Burden of Issachanb This scourge, which 

is gilded with the specious, but spurious compellntion of a 
glorious, thorow, second Reformation. 1638 T. Wall 
Ciiarac, Enemies Ch, 6 When this comes into competition 
that spurious concord which is knit by secular respects., is 
suddenly overthrown, 1713 Swift Cade tins ft Vanessa 
Wks. 1751 III. 11. 8 That spurious virtue in a maid, A vii tue 
but at second-hand, *7*8 Morgan Algiers II. i. an Tho 
City known to us under the spurious name of Algiers. *701 
Burke Lett. Member Nat. Assembly Wks. I. 483 States- 
men. .exist by every thing which is spurious, fictitious, and 
false. x8ao Irving Sketch Bk, I. 205 It is only spurious 
pride that is morbid and sensitive. 1863 Wnvxa Melvuak 
Gladiators III. 152 He could lash himself into a spurious 
anger. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 483 There appear 
to be three pleasures, one genuine and two spurious, 
e. In the specific names of animals, birds, etc. 

178* Pennant Hist. Quad. II. 37 In the southern and 
VOL IX. 


western pi evinces of Russia is a nil veil bleed of hares, 
between this and the common specie.,, [utorg.] Spurious 
[ 1 lai u]. 1787 La 1 it am Gen Synop. Ho ds Suppl. I, 2 1 4 *1 he 
Wood Groui, as well ns the Spuiious Grous, weie extant 111 
Scotland. 1801 Shaw Gen. A ool. II. 11. 476 Spurious Nai- 
wliai (Monodon Sf> linns), a .species most allied to the Nar- 
wlial, but not perhaps, strictly speaking, of the same genus. 
1889 Maiden Use/. PI. 579 isotetjen hgustiina,. ‘Spuiious 
Olive 1 . 

d. In medical or pathological use. 

*693 tr. Mansard' s Phys. D.ct. (ed. a), Spurt! Mm In, as 
Spuiious fevers, n‘l J leui Lie, a B.-t.stai d Quinsie, anil the like. 
1790 Metl. Comm. II. 455 A woman in labour i.s to be 
treated ns if suffering 5>pui ious pains, so long as the os uteri 
. .icmains. .close. 1803 bled. Trul. IX. 69 That sort of 
cow-pock, which had all the Llmracteristics of tho spurious 
kind, i860 Tannhr Pregnancy 126 Spurious pregnancy is 
by 110 means an unfrequentdisoider. *877 Koheris Handbk. 
Med. I. 29 It is necessary to mention eci tain morbid con- 
ditions which arc known ns spurious dropsies. 

4. Of a writing, etc. : Not really proceeding 
fiom its reputed origin, source, or author ; not 
genuine or authentic ; forged. 

*624 Gat aker Transubd. 4 1 Authors and writings, either 
justly suspected, or evidently spurious _ and counteifeit. 
1683 Burnet Rights Primes ii. 72, I insist not on the 
spurious Ti cutises that ate ascribed to him. ax 719 
Addison livid. Chr. Relig. u vii, As for the spurious Aits 
of Pilate, now extant. *790 I’ai.ky Ilot.e Paul. i. q A. situa- 
tion in which it is more difficult to distinguish spurious 
from genuine writings. 1847 Kmkrson Rcpri s. bleu, Plato, 
Thu vexed question concealing his reputed works — what 
me genuine, wli.it spurious. *868 Fin. 1 man Norm. Conq. 
(1877) II- App. 579 'i'lie writ is clearly spurious, blit it is 
one of those cases in which a spurious document proves 
something. 

b. Similarly of words or passages. 

163* Baxter Inf. Ilapt. 155 Though the place be most 
ex-mess for Infant Baptism, ..yet it is either spurious or inter, 
polite. 1699 Burnet jp Articles vi. (1700) 79 That he 
should be able to distinguish what is Genuine in them from 
what is Spurious. 1739 Uilwortii Pope 9* Tito lines, or 
even the words supposed to bo spurious. *86* Pa ley 
Histhylus, Choeph. (ed. 2} 319 note,* The words ko\ run 
i'u'xiof had been mailed as spurious in a former edition of 
this play. 

6 . Characterized by spuriousness or falseness. 
6*840 IJb Quincey Bentley Wks. 1859 VII. 41 When 
instances of spurious pie tensions came in his way, *86o 
W. G. Ward Nut. ft Grace 1. 36 We may distinguish these 
true primary picmisses from spurious countuiii-its. *892 
Phoiogr. Ann, II. p. ci, Messrs... caution buyei s against 
Spurious Imitations of their well-known Apparatus. 

Spuriously (spiu°-rbsH), adv. [f. proc.] In 
a bastard or spurious manner; with pictcnce or 
simulation ; falsely. 

17SS Johnson, Jias/ai dly, in the manner of a bastard; 
spuriously, a 1818 in Todtl v , The deposition . .confessing 
that the child had been spuriously passed upon Viigiuius 
for his own. *843 Bailey Justus (ed, 21 bj How faith and 
fancy, in the mind of man, Have spurionsly mingled. 1879 
Trollope in iQth Cent. Jan. 39 She who is made interesting 
by exhibition of hold pas- ion [will] teach others to bo .spuri- 
ously passionate, 
b. Spec, in Bot. 

*830 Lindliy Nut. Syst, Bot. 83 In Amelatichier the 
simple ovaria are sputiously e-celled. *86* Bentley Man. 
Bot. 547 Ovaiy inferior. i-celled, or spuriously 3-celled. 
*872 Oliver Blew. Bot. n. 133 'Ihe iloiat iet eptacle, which 
develops around, and ndnatc to the carpels, so that they 
become united into a spuriously syni.nrpims pistil. 

Spuriousness (spirwriosm's). [f. as prec.] 

1. Bastardy, illegitimacy, rare. 

*668 Wilkins Real Char. 28. *730 Bailey (fob), Hie- 
gitimateness, unlawfulness, baseness ol Birth, spuriousness. 
*828-32 in Wi.nsTi.il. 

' f 2. V Irregular or abnormal condition. 0h.~ l 
*674 R. Goui-ri v Inj. ft Ah. Physic 67 By enabling my 
stomach to master the food, whilst it destioy'd all inclina- 
tions to .Spuriousness. 

3. 'l'he state or quality of being spurious, false, 
or counterfeit : a. Of documents, writings, etc. 
*678 Cuou orth Intell. Syst. 1. iv. 321 Sevetal other Books 
. .heingunquestionably distinct from the Ptcmander, and no 
signs of Spuriousness or Bastardy discovered in them. *699 
Bentley Phal. Introd. 20 The Spuriinisness of I’hal.iris’s 
Epistles. _ 1723 Wati.ui.and .Sir. find, xa ; Some consider- 
able Testimonies in Ruirmrt’s select Acts of Mai tyrs, which 
tho’ not so certainly genuine,. have yet no cettain Mark of 
Spuriousness. _ *790 I’amy Bore Paul. i. 15 The internal 
marks of spuriousness and imposture which these composi- 
tions betray. *830 D'Israelz C/ias. /, III. vi. 91 [He] has 
been particulaily anxious to assert the spuriousness of some 
writings assigned to the King. *884 blanch. lixatn. 4 Nov. 
5/1 The wietched article fioin the Paris paper, which carries 
the brand of spuriousness 011 its f.u.e„ 
b. In other contexts. 

18*8 Bentham Part. Ref. Catech, 65 The necessity of 
secrecy, for securing freedom, and preventing spuriousness 
of suffrage. *822-7 Good Study Med. (*8ao) I. 323 The 
pieries de Goa..wore, at least generally, factitious bezoan, 
of tills kind; and their .spuriousness was capable of proof. 
1878 Bowden Stud. Lit. 40 In his romantic poems there is 
..a note of spuriousness. 

Spurt, v. E. Anglian. [Of obscure origin. 
Cf. SitkkJ intr. To shoot or spring up. Also of 
persons : To brighten or cheer up. 

1691 Ray S. ft R. Co, Words 115 To S/ntrk up, to Spring, 
shoot or brisk up. *823 IS. Moor Suffolk Words s.v., Come 
spurk up, here's your sweet-hart a coining. *847 Haluw., 
Spurk, to rise up quickly. East. 

+ Spurket. Oh. Also -ett, -it. (See quota.) 

From, one or other of thete 17th cent, quots, the word and 
explanation are copied into subsequent dictionaries, the form 


SPUR-MAKEB. 

being latterly altered to spit he t, piob. by association with 
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ft 1625 Nomeuclalor Nava Hi (Hail. MS. 2301), Sputkcttt 
arc the holes ot .spaces betwixt tin: Rungs by the Slaps sidgs 
foie and aft above and below. 1627 Cam. Smiiii Searttards 
Gram, ii, 3 The Spin kits aie the- spaces betwixt the thnbei.s 
alongst the .ship side in all parts, but them in Him le below the 
Sleepers are broad boortls, which they take vp to clctue the 
Spurkits, if any thing get betwixt the timbris. c 1635 C\i*r. 
Boi i.LLtt Dial. Sea Set vices (1685) 1)9 The Spues betwixt tin- 
Futtocks, or betwixt the lungs by the Ships side, fore and 
aft, above and below, are named the Spurket s. 

Spurl, v. Sc. [Of obsouie origin.] intr. To 
sprawl; to sci amble. 

i82x I, idi. in Poems no It kick'll and spuil’d sac Wi’ its 
feet i' the an. 1825 in Jamieson Suppt. 1851 Bio Jew. blag. 
CL. 85 We iiiouut up a steep ting.., slipping and spurling 
right over the mined line of the Wall. 

Spur- leather. [I. Spun s/*.> + 1 uatiikk sl>. 
Cf. OK. spnrlcper, OllG. spot letter ( ( 1. spomledcr), 
MI hi. spore-, spot’rleiler, Da. sporehvder, Sw. 
spot rliuiet.] 

1. A leather strap foi securing a spur to the foot. 

*398 B. Jonson Kv. Man in Hum. 11. i, I loulil t-ate my 

veiy spui -lethcis fm angei ! xfiao J. Wilkinson Com ft Lcet 
No man except lie.. is worth atm/, in goods ought to 
went e.. girdle, srabbeul, or sjmilcathets. 1673 [R. Leigh] 
Tta/tsp. Rett, lea When the lats gnaw'd his spin -leather.. 
1890 ‘ H. Bui. mu noon ' Col. Rt Jot met (iDiji) ayy.Fmm the 
wcll-bruslicil hat to lowci spui -leather., he justiiitd their 
upjiicciulion. 

2 . ( ’uder spitt -teat her, a subojclinate, an atten- 
dant, a menial. Now an A. 

*685 in Kllis ( tug. Lett. Si 1. 11. IV. C.t The whole di coin -.6 
both in die City, and amongst tlii:tuiili-i-‘.piiir l< ;itlnr->o( the 
Com t, is tli.it ilambdc-n is to die on Friday. *707 J. Sum ns 
tr. Quevedds Com. II hr. it. x, In tunic a pun t-1 nl snapping 
Scoundrels to wait at Table, whom the tupping Bullies tall 
Under-spui leathers. *7*7 i >1 nnis Rem. on Pope's Homer 
I’.’s Wks. 1751 V. u? A notorious idiot,., wlio limn annmli-i- 
spur-leather to the law is become an umirr-sti.ippei to the 
playhouse. *8*6 Sen r r Hi. Dwarf xii, I have opened house, 
not only for the genti y, but for the under spur-leathi rs u hunt 
we must necessarily employ. *886 Athen.eum 4 Sept. 300/1 
It was an imitation of Swill’s., ni.uuiu by dm* ofhis 'under 
.spur-leathers 

Spurless (spf/ jli'-s\ a. Also 4 nporolea, $ 
sporlos. [I. Si'i’K sbP + -link. Cl. (1. spomlos.] 

1. Lacking a spin ; having no spun. Also in 
fig. context. 

a *300 Pol. Songs (Camden) 71 Thou shall title ipon-le. n 
thyly.uJ. C1400 Pt/g. South' (Caxton, 14H fl v. x. u.iTheic 
come pry he furtlie sporlos Ilumylyte aiul laune at',«)ue 
pryde, 

1864 Low 1 1 e I it critic Ttav. M Digging; at the •hies of 
his iiuile with lus -puile-s Jic-c-1.. *88o in All.. 1’uwei 

o’Bonogliuc Ladies on Hcrstb.u h (tSotj 231 A -.putle . 
boot. 

2. Of birds or iheir legs : Devoid of spurs. 

1B19 SiEfiir.NS in Shaw’s Gen. 7. ool. XI. 1 S43 Ai pus:.. the 
tatsi spin less ; the tail ascentiing. *849 1KJ. lU'ov. si. A tuer. 
Poultry Vd, (1835) 141 Hill and sptirWss legs less stout. 
*839 Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. (i860) 88 A horulc s stag or 
•spurlcss cock. 

3. Bot. Having no spur or calcar. 

*839 Linuiky St h. Bat. iv, 36 Petals 4;.. two convex and 
spurless. *849 Craig, Spurtess.viah t, the plant lirpeton 
leniformis. 1855 Miss 1 ‘ukiv B lower, PI, V. vfi Spurles;. 
Coial root. 

4. Of branches : Destitute of fruiting-spurs. 

*868 Rep. U.S, Commissioner Agric. (ilifq ) 122 TJiese 

long, spurlcss blanches can tie thinneil out by icmoving 
them entirely. 

Spurlet, rare'" 1 , [f. Sbl'B r//, 1 4 -let.] A small 
spur of a mountain or mountain-range. 

*894 R. S. Fi iigchon Hist, Westmorland 5 The walets 
from these two spurs and their subordinate spurlcis (to coin 
n woid) diain 1101th wauls. 

Spur-like, a. [f. Situ sh. 1 + -i.iki'.] Like 
or resembling a sjjur. 

, *8*9 T. Casiie Introd. Bet. C3 Cali mate t.i spm-iike 

| [figure]— as in tin- laikspur, cohmibinc, mid si, ap. dragon. 

*876 I’ai.e Adv. TeiBbv. Geol. ii. 43 Sin telling southward 
1 in long spin -like pinjit tintis *896 Lxdiski r Roy. Nat. 
I/ist. V. 2J6 Iinth of the three inner-toes is furnished with 
a shaip, spur-like u.iil. 

I Spurling x , 'tOhs. [var. of Spmi-iwo.] The 
smelt or spirling, Osments eperlatms. Also aitrib . 

a *47* in N\ F. Hrie A fdeburgk (1 Byo) vi. 6s Ever)' boat., 
going to fishing f. r stierling in spurling tyme. *566 Gas- 
loh.nl Supposes 11. iv, A pennieworth of eheese, nnd haife 
a score spur lings. *373 Tusskr Hush. (1878; a8 All Saints 
doe laic., for sprats and spurlings for their house. *60* 
Cm si 1 h Ltve's Mart. (1878) *00 Here swimmes the Shad, 
the Sjiiifish, and the Spurting. *653 Moufst & Mi nnet 
Health's I mprov. 169 Spur lings are but broad Spiats, taken 
chiefly upon our Non hern coast, *844 Peter P arley's A tin. 

1 V. 123 The little smelts or spuriings run up the softened 
, rivers to spawn. 

I Spurhng-line. Naut. (See ciuots.) 

I (<*) *823 Crabu Tethnol. Diet. 1 1^ Spurling Line (Mar.), the 
line which forms the communication between the wheel and 
the telltale. 1867 Smyth Sailor's ll’ord-bk. 646 ['Ihe] Spurt- 
ing line. .went round a small barrel, abaft the barrel of the 
wheel, and made the pointer show the position of the tiller. 

Ci) *863 A. Young Haul. Did, (ed. a) 365 Spurlittg-line, 
a line extended athwartships between the two foremast 
shrouds of a vessel, with thimbles spliced into it to serve as 
fairleaders for the running-rigging. 

Spur-maker. [i.Sruiui.i- + Makes. Cf. MDu. 
spar-, MDu. and Du. spoor maker, sporenmaher, 
G. spor{e)nmaeher , Da. spore mager, Sw. sporr- 
n taker.] One who makes spurs ; a spurrier. 
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SPURN. 


SPURNER, 


1586 T. E. Lit Primaud. Fr. Acad, 1. 69S So consequently 
mmoreis,. .spui -makers, smithes, and such like, aie neces- 
saiie. 1598 Florio, Speronaro , a spumer or spurmaket. 
1676 Dunfermline Kirk Session Rec. (1865) 68 A complaint 
against W m bell spurrmaker. 1686 Plot Stajfordsh. 376 
The Head or Spurr-maker that makes the body of the 
Spurr. .with swan-necks. 1708 J. Chamberlayne Pres. St, 
Gt. Bril. (1710) 23 Rippon [is noted] for Clothiers and Spur- 
makers. 1797 Encycl. Bnt. (ed. 3) XV. 37/1 [Silver-] Plating 
. .is said to have been invented by a spur-maker, 1881 
Instr. Census Clerks (1885) 57 Harness:. .Spring Bar Maker, 
Spur Maker. 

Spum (spuin'], sb. 1 Also 4-7 spurne, 4-5 
spom. [f. Spukn b. 1 ] 
fl. A trip or stumble. Ohs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4324 Qua folus lang, wit-outen turn. Oft 
his fote sal find a spurn. Ibid. 4329. a 137s Joseph Arim. 
581 He hedde no space spedly him-seluen fbrto do him no 
dispit ; ]>e spom was his owne. ?« 1500 Chester PI. 1. 136 
Beware yow of this Cbayre, lest that yow have a.fowle 
spume. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 150 Nocht wittand 
weill cjuhome to that tyid to turne, F01 lidder speid cuinis 
of airhe spume. 

-f*2. a. To hold ( a ) spurn, to make successful 
resistance. Ohs.—' 1 

a 1300 Cursor iff. 19414 Wit spec[h]e |iai gaue him mani 
turn, Bot nan gain him moght hald spurn [Gdtt. a spurn], 
t b. A pace or course (on horseback). Obs.~ x 
£1330 R. Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 12759 Wawayn _. 
byheld |iat he cam so giet a spurne, He had no leyser his 
hors to turne. 

f O. An encounter, fray. Obs. rare, 
a 1500 Chevy Chase 136 in Child Ballad s\\\. 310 At Otter, 
burn begane this spume, vppone a Monnynday. 

3. A stroke with the loot ; a kick. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 23780 Qua held a caitiuer crachun, pat 
will noght bide to giue a spuin? 61440 GestaRom. lxx. 
323 (Hail. MS,), He lifte vp his foote, and gafe him a spume 
agenbebrest. 1542 U d all Erasut. Apoph biij b, When a cer- 
tain feloe had . . geuen him a spurne on the shynne, as he was 
gooyng on his wave in the strele. 1379 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 
145 Ayoungman beeing peril erse in nature,, .gaue Sociates 
a spurne. 16*2 Madue tr. Aleman's Guzman d’ Alf, li; 30 
Ilee should haue.,many a spume and kicke with the foot. 
1679 C. Ness Antichrist 46 Is not this like one of the spurns 
or kicks of the beast ? 1708 Swift Rem. upon Book Wks. 

1841 II. 182 Like the sick old lion in the fable, who, .took 
nothing so much to heart as to find himself at last insulted 
by the spurn of an ass. 1831 Helps Comp. Solit. iv. 46 
Alnaschar,. .who with an imaginary spurn .. disposed at 
once of all his splendid fortunes. 

fig. c 1430 in Reliq. Antiq. 1 . 1 He gafe my.mayden-hed 
a spume. 1377 F. de L’isle's Legendarie I 1 ’ iij b, By this 
meanes they gaue so shrewd a spurne at the estate of this 
realme that it feleth it yet. x6xa Wither Juvenilia, Prince 
Hen. Obsequies (1633) 207 ’Tis true, I know, Death with an 
equall spurn The lofty Turret and low Cottage beats, 
b. The act of kicking or spurning. 

1641 Milton Reform, n. Wks. 1851 III. 71 Where under 
. .the tiample and spume of all the other Damned, .they 
shall remaine in that plight for evei . 1650 Baxter Saints' R. 
iv. iii. The spurn of a man’s foot destroys all their labour. 

1842 Frasers Mag. XXVI. 479 The sweep of the arms and 
the spurn of the legs must always be made under the water. 
1893 F. Thompson Poems 49 With flying lightnings round 
the spurn o’ their feet. 

Comb, 1676 Doctrine of Devils 196 The Magical Seals, 
&c., whereby men might be preserved Shot-free, and conse- 
quently Stick-free, Cane-free, Spurn-free, Kick-free. 

4. The act of treating with disdain or con- 
temptuous rejection ; an instance of this. 

x6oa Shaks. Ham. ui . i. 73 The insolence of Office, and the 
Spumes That patient merit of the vnworlhx takes. 1646 
Jenkyn Remora g Do the rowlings of n fathers bowels de- 
serve our spurn? a 1680 Charnock Attrib. God 1 1834) II. 
200 It is a spurn at God’s sovereignty, and a slight of his 

f oodness. 1873 Lowell in N. Anier. Rev. CXX. 370 
'here is an exulting spurn of earth in it, as of a soul just 
loosed from its cage. 

Spurn (spam), sb? Also 6-7 spurne, 9 spern. 
[var. of Spur sb.\ prob. after prec. or Spukn b. 1 ] 

1. fa. The beak of a war-galley. Obs. -1 
1333 Brende Q. Curtins G ij, They came agaynste her 
wy th two galeies crosse upon her side : wheiof the one strake 
fui with her Spurne, 

b. A sharp projection or edge on a horse-shoe. 
Now dial, or Obs. (Cf. Sprun.) 

*7x7 Sir W, Hope Solleysell's Compl. Horseman 1. xxxi. 
301 He makes him a pair of hinder Shoes with long Spurns 
or Plates before the Toes. 1834 Knowlson Cattle Doctor 
(1843) 154 Some horses cut with the spurn of the foot, and 
some with the heel. 1849 Teesdale Gloss. 123 Spurn. The 
toe of a horse’s shoe, when sharpened in time of host, is so 
called. 

2. An outward-growing root or rootlet ; one of 
the main roots of a tree. Obs. exc. dial. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 368 These Trees loue . . to haue the 
superfluous spumes rid away from the root, 1613 Mark- 
ham Eng. Husbandman n. u. iv, (1633) 60 From the spumes 
of the roote will arise new Spiers. 1793 Trans. Soc. Arts 
XI. 19s The butt or stem of an ash-tiee, having the spurns 
left to it in felling, 1796- in dialect glossaries, etc. (Midi,, 
Chesh., Shropsh,, Warw.). 

fig. 1620 Sanderson Serm. 1 , 160 If there be any sprigs or 
spurns of that root here. 1648 Ibid. II. 241 The flesh.. is 
ever and anon putting foi th spurns of avarice, ambition, envy. 

3. A slanting prop or stay ; a spur or spur-stone. 
x6ao-x in North Riding Soc. (1883) HI. no That a Wick- 
ham man be committed to the House of Coir[ectio]n for cut- 
ting downe a windetnille spurne, 1847 in Halliwell (Line.). 
*866 Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture 180 note. The fastenings 
or wooden supports— spurns, as a Lincolnshire man would 
say, of the snafte or May-pole. 

fo. Mining. (See quols.) 
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1837 Hebert Ettgin ■$ Mech. Encycl. L 37s The spem, a 
small piece of coal left as a suppoit to many tons above, 
which fall when this is taken away. 1860 Eng. # For . 
Milting Gloss, (ed. 2) 79 Spurns, small ties or connections, 
left between the coals hanging and the 1 ibs and pillai s. *883 
Gresley Gloss, CoaUnt , 233 Spurns, narrow pillais or webs 
of coal between each holing, not cut away until the last 
thing before withdrawing the spiags. 
t Spur n, sb? Variant of SPOORN. Obs. 

1614 Selden Titles Honor 164 The spurne Lilith.. men- 
tioned in holy Writ, which the lews say is a Spirit very 
Dangerous to yong Children or Women in Qhildbii th. * 79 ° 
Grose Prav. Gloss , (ed. 2), Spin ne, an evil spirit, Doiset- 
sh[ire]. 

Spurn (spwn) , b . 1 Forms : 1 spurn an, spor- 
nan, 3-6 sporn(e, 3-7 ’spurne (5-6 spourne, 6 
Sc. spwrne), 4 - spurn (4 spourn, 5 Sc. spwrn, 
6 spvrn). [OE. spurnan, spornan sir. v. (pa. t. 
spearn , pa. pple. -spomeii) , = OS. spurnan , ON. 
*spoma (pa. t. spam), related to the weak vbs, 
OHG. spomSn , ON. spoma, OHG. spurnan, -en, 
ON. spyrna, and OHG. ( fir)spimen , ON. sperna, 
MSw. and Sw. spjarna. The stem is prob. that 
of Spur sbf In OE. the simple verb is less fre- 
quent than the compound setspnrnan. ] 

I. zntr. f 1. To strike against something with 
the foot ; to trip or stumble. Also fig. Obs. 
ciooo Ags, Psalter (Thorpe) xc. 12 pe lses pu frasene on stan 
fote spurne. a 1223 Ancr.fi. 186 A child, jif hit spurned o 
summe ping, oSerhurteS him, me bet pet ping bet hit liurteS 
on. 1297 R. Glouc, (Rolls) 7710 As he rod an nontep & par 
auntre is hors spumde. a 1300 Cursor M. 357s Quen J?at 
[a man] sua bicums aid, . . pan es eth be fote to spin n. 1388 
Wyclif Jer. xxxi. 9 Y schal brynge them, .in a 1i3tfi.1l weie, 
thei shulen not spume therynne. c 1400 Bcryn 2862, 1 shall 
make hem spurn, & have a sore falle. c 1449 P EC0C,t 
Repr. v. viii. 323 Lest if. . the hors were left to nis fredom 
..he schulde be in perel forto the oftir spume. 1349-62 
Sternhold & H. Ps. xci. 12 So that thy foote shall never 
cliannce to spurne at any stone. 1603 Prop it. of T. Ryntowr 
(Bann. Cl.) 12 Where the water runnes bright and sheene 
Thair shal many steides spurne. 1639 Fuller Holy War 
iv. xxi. (1840) 218 And their legs so stand in men's way that 
few can go by them without spurning at them. *714 Gay 
Trivia 11. 21 1 How can ye Laugh, to see the Damsel spurn, 
Sink in your Frauds ancf her green Stocking mourn ? 1734 
Arbuthnot, etc. Mart. Scriblerns viii. (1756) 39 The maid 
. .ran up stairs, but spurning at the dead body, fell upon it 
in a swoon'. 

+ b. In proverbial contrast with speed. Chiefly .Sir. 
1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. clxxxi, Quhen thai wald fay nest speid, 
that thai may spurn, c 1440 York Myst. xxxix. 13 , 1 sporne 
per I was wonte to spede. a *300 Ratis Raving n. 362 That 
garris thaim spwm quhen thai suld speid. 1335 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. III. 226 Quha spumis airlie cumis lidder speid. 
f 2. To strike or thrust with the foot ; to kick 
(at something). Obs. 

? £1400 Lydg. Msop's Fab. i. 32 [The cock] On a smal 
dunghill.. Gan to scrape and spom. 15.. Smith §■ his 
Dame 301 in Hazl. E. P. P. III. 212 Than she spvrned at 
hym so, That hys shynnes bothe two In sonder she there 
brake. 1392 Nashe P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 3b, Who spurneth 
not at a dead dogge ? 1398 Mucedorus Induct. 32 Where I 
may see them wallow in there blood, To spurne at armes and 
legges quite shiuered off [etc.]. 1690 [see Sprunt v.]. 1740 
Somerville Hobbinolia il 293 His Iron Fist descending 
crush’d his Skull, And left him spurning on the bloody Floor. 
fig. 11x548 Hall Chron., Hen. V, 81 This prince was a 
capitaine against whome fortune never frowned nor mis- 
chance once spurned. 

fb. In allusive phrases. Obs. (Cf. Kick vO i c.) 
c 1390 Chaucer Truth 11 By war perfore to spurne a3eyns 
an al. 6x480 Henryson Test. Cres. 47s Quhy spumis thow 
aganis the Wall ? 1483 Bulgaria 26 It is a foly to spom 
ageyns thepryk, 1513 More Rich. Ill, Wks. 70/2 , 1 purpose 
not to spume againsteaprick. 1362 HEYWOOD-Pm'. Epigr. 
(1867) 116 Folly to spurne or kycke against the harde wall. 
1373 TusserA"«s 3 . (1878) 205 What profit then. .Against the 
prick to seeme to spurne 1 1603 Camden Ran. (1623) 268 
Folly it is to spurne against a pricke. [1816 Scott Old Mart. 
Introd., Waste not your strength by spurning against a 
castle wall.] 

t c. To strike at with a weapon. Obs . -1 
6x400 Destr. Troy 4744 The giekes..With speris full 
dispitiously spurnit at the yates. 

+ d. To dash; to drive quickly. Obs. 
a 1400-50 A lexander 786 Nowaithire stoure oil par stedis 
stukis to-gedire, Spumes out spakly with speris in hand. 
6 1440 St. Cutlibert (Surtees) 4706 Thre grete wawes in 
spurned. Ibid. 6796 Pe shipp agayn to land spurned, 

o. fig. To kick against or at something disliked 
or despised ; to manifest opposition or antipathy, 
esp. in a scornful or disdainful manner. 

(«) xsa6 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W, 1331) 17 b, Than they wyll 
sporne agaynst god,.. and vtterly refuse and forsake the 
batayle of vertue. 1359 Mirr. Mag,, Owen Glendour xiii. 
Was none so bold durst once agaynst me spume. 1605 Stow 
Ann, (ed. 2) 683 Wei knowing that the Queene would spurne 
against the conclusions. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard T,, N.T. 145 
It is no boot for thee to stiuggle and spurne against my 
almighty power. 

{b) *349 Latimer 3rd Serm . bef. Edw. VI, G vi, They that 
be good wyl beare, and not spourne at the preachers ; they 
that be faultye . . must amende* and neyther spourne, nor 
wynse, nor whyne. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. iv. 203 Will 
you then Spurne at his Edict, and fulfill a Mans ? 1603 
Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 1321 Spuming at their bread 
an d rice which was given them for their daily entertaineraent. 
1660 Extr. State Papers rel. Friends Ser. 11. (1911) 120 
Anabaptists.. will make advantage of the first opportunity 
to fly out, and spurne att his Maiesties Gouerment. 1753 
H. Walpole in World No. xo, One must be an infidel indeed 
to spurn at such authority. <*1781 R. Watson Philip III 
(1839) 119 They spumed at danger, and made several vigorous 


sallies on the enemy. 1839 T. Mitchell Frogs of A ristoph. 
Introd. p. cxi, That patent required sacrifices of him, at 
which his genius evidently spumed. 

II. trans. f 4. To strike (the foot) against 
something. Obs. 

a 1300 E. E. Ps. xc. 12 pat thurgh hap Jiou ne spurn pi fote 
til stane. 6x430 Hymns Virgin (1867) 43 Lest pou spume 
pi foot at a stoon. 

5. To strike or tread (something) with the fool ; 
to trample or kick. 

In later use freq. with implication of contempt. 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 72 The ground he spometh and he 
tranceth. a 1500 Lyttel Geste of Robyn Node nr. clxi, He 
spoined the dore with his fote. 1360 Daus tr. Sletdane's 
Comm. 293 The people came running to it, jobbed it in with 
their daggers, and spurned it with their fete. 1609 Holland 
A mm. Marcill. xiv. vii. 13 The foresaid governour. .they 
layed at and spui ned with their heeles. 1634 Sir T. Htrhkr r 
Trav. 20 With their Feet they spume the yeelding sands. 
X73S Somerville Chase in. 335 Wounded, he reais aloft,. . 
then bleeding spurns the Ground. 1743 Francis tr. Hoi ., 
Odes in. v. 36 When.. the hind shall turn Fierce on her 
hunters, he the prostrate foe may spurn I11 second fight. 18x0 
ScoTr Lady of Lake 1. v, With flying foot the heath he 
spurned. 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. # Leg. Ait 219 Mavy is 
spurning with her feet a casket of jewels. 1873 Longf. 
Masque of Pandora iv, With one touch of my. . feet, I spurn 
the solid Earth. 

b. With ad vs. or advb. phrases, as away, down , 
off, up, etc. Also fig. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sqr.'s T. 608 He with his feet wol spurne 
ndoun his cuppe. c 1430 Merlin xiii. 199 Galashiti with his 
fote .spumed his body to grounde. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 264 Auaunce thy spirituall courage, and sporne away 
all dulnesse & slouth. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 11. i. 83 You 
spurne me hence, and he will spume me hither. 1609 Row- 
1 ands Knaue of Clubbes (Hunterian Cl.) 6 Then with her 
feete she spurn'd them out of bed. 1642 D. Rogers Naaman 
30 The Pope treading on his nccke, and spurning off his 
Crowne with his foot. 1700 Dhydi n Cock tj- Fox 83 If, 
spurning up the Ground, he sprung a Corn. 1727 Swift 
Country Post Wks. 1731 III. 1. 178 The grave-stones of Jilin 
Fry, Peter How, and Mary d’Urfey weie spumed down. 
*793 T. Beddocs Demonstr. Evid. no It is said, that the 
statesman . . is apt to spui n away the ladder by which he has 
mounted to power. 1836 H. Rogfrs J. Howe ii. 30 Theic 
is no barrier to such inter-communion,.. which the genuine 
spirit of charity will not spurn down. *835 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xiii. 111 . 360 The few who weie so luxuiiousastowear 
uule socks of untanned hide spurned them away. *878 
Browning Poets Croisic lii, To learn.. how fate could puff 
Heaven-high then spurn To suds so big a bubble in 
some huff. 

6 . To reject with contempt or disdain ; to treat 
contemptuously; to scorn or despise. 

6 xooo jElfric Saints’ Lives vii. 64 -differ Jims msedenes 
spraece J>e hine spearn mid wordum. a 1400-30 A le.iauder 
3533 We sail neuerspise gowne sporne in speche ne in dede. 
1433 Misyn hire of Love 44 pat, vanite spisyd & spurnjd, 
to trewth vnpartyngly we draw. 1301 Plump ton Coir. 
(Camden) 153 He.. wyll abyde byyt for his dede,..& so 
will shew to all men that spui ns him any wher. a *548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. VI, 98 b, Well knowyng, that the Queue would 
spurne and impugne the conclusions. 1591 faiiAKS. Two 
Genii, iv. ii. 14 The more she spumes my loue, The moie it 
growes. *633 Quarles Embl. v. 13 O how my soul would 
spurn this ball of clay, And loathe the dainties of emth's 
painful pleasuie. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 339 The 

E leasing Pleiades appear, And springing upward spurn the 
riny Seas. 179* Boswell Johnson II. 117 When he sus- 
pected that he was invited to be exhibited, he constantly 
spurned the invitation. 1848 Dickf.ns Dombey liii, I came 
back, weary and lame, to spurn your gift. 1868 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (1877) II. *44 Every offer tending to concilia- 
tion had been spumed. 

Hence Spurned ppl. a. 

*803 Wordsw. Prelude v. 278 He.. draws.. sweet honey 
out of spurned or dreaded weeds. 

t Spurn, vf Obs. [Alteration of Spur zl 1 , 
after prec.] trans. To spur; to urge or incite, 
*383 Golding Calvin on Deut. cxvii. 1114 Heie Moses 
meant to spurne forward the slothfulnesse of the Jewes. 
*590 Spenser F. Q. m.i. 3 The Faery quickly raugnt His 
poinant speare, and shaipely gan to spume His foir.y steed. 
16x2 Caft. Smith Proc. Vii-ginia 80 To encourage the good, 
and with shame to spume on the rest to amendment. 

+ Spurn, Obs. [Of obscure origin. Modern 
south-western dialects have spur/ and spur in the 
same sense.] trans. To spread or scatter. 

6*722 Lisle Husb. (1737) 21 Farmer Bond.. flung no 
dung, in the spuming or spreading it, into the furrows. 
I bid. 30 Spuming is throwing it [sc. lime] abi oad on the eai th 
just before sowed. 

Spurn, vA Also 9 spem. [f. Spurn sb? 3.] 

1. intr. To serve as a prop or stay. 

*783 J- Ogden Manchester 16 Sawing strong deal balks 
through the middle, and letting in oak spars to spurn at 
obtuse angles upward. 

2. trans. To prop or support with spurns. 

*865 Even , Standard 7 Feb., Several of the men as well as 
deceased neglected to sprag or spem their woik. 
Spurn-cow. rare — [f. Spurn vX\ A cow- 
herd, * cow-puncher ’. 

16x4 Raleigh Hist. World tv. (1634) 158 The Title and 
Charge of a Captaine hath been bestowed on euery Piique 
Bteuf or Spurn-Cow. 

Spurner (spix'jnai). [f. Spurn b . 1 Cf. OE. 
sportiere 1 fullo ’ (riilfric).] 

+ 1. One who strikes with the foot. Obs. 

*562 J. Heywood Prov. 4 Epigr. (1867) 166 Ageynst soft 
walks spurriers spume and kyck all. x6xi Coign., Regtmber, 
a winser, kicker, spumer. 

2. One who rejects or despises ; a scorner. 

1863 Kinglake Crimea (1880) VI. xl 420 Far from, being 
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a spurner of rules, she had so deep a sense of their worth. 
1880 Tennyson Battle 0/ Brunatiburh xi, Tiaitor and trick- 
stei And spui ner of treaties. 1890 Coulson Jester's Jingles 
50 Now bold grows the learner, Of fear quite a spurner. 
Spurning 1 (spibinig), vbl. sb? [f. Spurn v? 
Cf. OE. sporning * ofiendiculum ’.] The action of 
the veil), m vauons senses. 

1382 Wyci.tf Rom. iv. 33 Sothli thei oflendiden in to the 
stoon of offencioun, or spurn ynge. 1 c 1400 I.vno. Ai sop's 
B'al>. i. 85 With scrapyng and spornyng al the long day The 
Cok was busy hym, .to feede. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 470/1 
Spornynge, or spurnynge, calcitracio. 1591 Percivai.l Sp. 
Diet., Puntillazo , spurning with the feete. 1611 Cotgr,, 
Regimbemcnt, a kicking, winsing, spurning. 1648 Gage 
West tnd. All our ships galleties would nave been torn 
fiom us with the spurnings and blowes of that outragious 
Golfe. Ibid. 140 borne with blowes, some with spurnings, 
some with boxes on the ear. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11. in. 
v, Accelerated by ignominious shovings, .. by smitings, 
twitchings,— spurnings a posteriori. 1853 Robertson Semi. 
Ser. tv. xvtii. (1876) 204 There is love instead of spurning 
for him. 

t Spu 'ruing, vbl. sb.z Obs.- 1 [f. Spurn v.2] 
Spuinng. 

1672 Chaucer's Ghoast 114 Then was there hot spurning 
and plucking up of Horses, and right so they came to the Tire. 

Spu rning, ppl. a. [f. Spurn v? Cf. OE. 
spontende stumbling.] That spurns. 

1697 Dryden Pirg. Past. in. 1 45 A Hull he bred With spurn- 
ing Heels, and with a butting Head. *788 Burns Ep. R. 
G> aham v, Mark how their lofty independent spirit Soars on 
the spurning wing of injur'd merit 1 

+ Spurn-point. Obs. [f. Spurn vJ] An old 
game, peih. of the natuie of hop-scotch. 

*S3* More Confut. Tutdale Wks. 576/2 Albeit the old 
kinduncsse of the father cannot lette the good cliyld vttrely 
dyspayre, for all that he hath played at spurne poynle by 
the waye in goynge at scholewarde. 1627 W. 1 Hawkins 
Apollo Shroving lit. iv. 49 If he were here, he would in treat 
Apollo to play at Quoits with me, or checkestone, or spurne- 
poiiu. a 1643 Ld. Falkland, etc. Infallibility (1646) 9 The 
Reader might almost think they had beene fallen out at 
Spurn-point or Ketle-pins. 

Spurn- water. Naut. [f. Spurn v?l (See latest 
quot.) 

*347 _ 9 rice. Exalt. K. R. 25/33 Spornewaters. 1407 Ibid. 
44/11 in. 6 III lij peoiis maeremii . . pro spume waters indo 
faciendis. 1828-32 in Webster. <.1850 Rodim. Navig. 
(Weale) 151 Spurn-water, a channel left above the cuds of 
a deck to prevent water from coining any farther. 

Spurre, obs. var. Speer v . 1 ; obs. f. Spur. 
Spurred (spwd), a. [f. Spur 

1 . Wearing or provided with a spur or spurs : 

a. In pred. use, cliielly in the phr. booted (or 
f hosed ) and spurred. 

c 1400 Bmt ec. 227 In m.uier of an Krl, wortbely anaied, 

. . and hosede and spored. c 1450 Coni in. Brut 561 pe IJuy k 
of Burgeyn . . was . . slayne, . . and aftei , put in-to a pitte, botit 
and spurret. 1632 Massingi r City Madam 11. ii, May the 
Great Fiend, booted & spurr'd,..Ride headlong down her 
throat. 1668 H. More Div. Dial. 1. x\ii. (1713) 47, I, and 
that booted and spiured too. 1678-1833 [see U0011.D ppl. a. 
1 b]. 1864 Chambers’s Encycl. VI. 296/2 Three legs of man 
in armour,, .garnished and spurred. 1869 Freeman Norm. 
Com j. (1875) III. 138 Others came forth on foot, booted and 
spuued. 

b. In altrib. use. 

1688 J. Guuiiu Brit. Heroes vii, Castor the flame of fiery 
steed With well spur’d boots look down. 1842 Lytt on Zauoni 
vn. xv, With his spurred heels on the table. 1900 I hues 
29 Jan. 10/3 In their., liding knickers, with brown.. riding 
leggings, spurred boots [etc.]. 

c. Spurred groat \ (see quot.). 

a 1773 Snelling View Silver Coin Scot. (1774) 6 From the 
mullet or spui in the quarters of the cross of this [David 
Bruce, 1329] and the two following kings, they weie after- 
wai ds called Spurred Groats. 

2. Furnished with sharp and haul spikes, claws, 
or the like. 

x6n Cotgr,, Ergot/, spurred, or hauing spuries. 1648 
Hexham ii, A is cen linen gesfioort, Spurred as a Cock. 
*803 Shaw Gen. Zool. IV. 11, 563 Subargenteous Holocentrus, 
with brownish back, large scales, and spurred gill-covers. 
1884 St. James's Gas. 27 Nov. 5/2 Spurred hens aie often 
excellent hens. 

b. In specific names, as spurred centropyx, 
chameleon , lapwing, towhee buttling, tree /rog. 

X83X Grihuth tr. Cuvier IX. Syn. 31 Spurred Centropyx, 
Tents Caharatus. c 1882 Cassell's Nat. Hist. IV. 365 The 
Spurred Tree Frog has a fiat, depressed triangular ‘head. 
1884 Coues N. A liter. Birds 397 Pipilo maculatus megei- 
lonyx, Spurred Towhee Bunting. 1887 Cassell's Encycl. 
Did. s.v., Spurred-cliameleon, Chameleon calcarifcr, from 
the country round Aden, 1891 Cent. Did. s.v. Spin -winged, 
Represented in South Afiica by the black-backed spurred 
lapwing, Iloplapterus speciosus. 

3 . Of rye, etc. : Alfectcd with ergot or spur. 

1763 Mills Prad, Hnsb. II. 405 When a spurred grain is 

broken. 1822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) V. 54 Spurred rye, 
or rye vitiated by being infested with the clavh or ergot, 
a parasitic plant. 1832 Encycl. Metro*. (1845) VI. 51 A On 
breaking a spurred seed you find within it a matter of a dull 
white coloui, adhering to the violet skin which surrounds it. 
1876 Bristowe Th. <5- Prad. Med. (1878) 120 Amongst en- 
demic affections may lie included ergotism from the use of 
spurretrrye as food. 

4 . Bot. Of the nature of, piovided with, a spur 
or calcar ; calcarate. 

1824 R. K. Greville Flora Bdin . p, xlviii, A prominent 
or spurred nectaiy at the base. 1849 Craig, Spurred vu- 
lenan, a plant belonging to the genus Centranthus. x86x 
Bentley Man. Bot. 512 Sepals more or less valvate in 
activation, upper one spui red, 


5 . Of ships : Provided with a beak or ram. 

1805 Duckworth in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) VII. 44 
The Admiiaity .giving me a spurred and doubled ship, the 
Formidable, yesterday out of dock. 

Spurred (spiud), ppl. a. [f. Spur v?"] Pricked 
or urged on with a spur or spurs. Alsoyf^ - . 

x868 Heavysegc Jezebel 1. 258 Thine utmost speed will lag 
behind The spurred impatience whereon 1 ides my soul. 1898 
M. Hewlett Forest Lavers xxviii, Prosper was abroad on 
a spurred horse. 

Spurrer. [f. Spur sb? and v? Cf. (in sense 1) 
MHG. sporsere (G. sparer , f sparer).] 

1 1 . A spurrier. Obs~° 

1499 Promp. Paiv. (Pynson), Sporer, calcarine. 

2 . One who spurs or urges. Also with -on. 

1632 Sherwood, A spuirer ,pitjueur. 1728 Swift Let. to 
Pope x6 July, I doubt you want a spurrer-on to exercise 
and to amusements, 1848 Buckley Iliad 83 Rush on, ye 
Trojans, spurrers of steeds ! 

Spurrey, spurry (spzrri). Forms : 6 sperie, 
6-7 spury, 6- spurry, 7- spurrey. [a. I)u. spur- 
rie (MDu. sporie) older Flem. speurie, spurie ; 
WFris. spaije, sparre), prob. related in some way 
to med.L, spergula (whence G. spergel, spbrgel,ctc.).\ 

1 . One or other of various species of herbaceous 
plants or weeds belonging to the genus Sbergula , 
characterized by slender stems and very narrow 
leaves; esp. the common species com spuney 
(A", arvensis), occas. used as fodder for sheeji and 
cattle; also, the genus to which tiiesc species 
belong. 

a. *577 B. Googu Hcresbach's Hush. r. 38 b, The common 
people call it Spury, or Hperie. Ibid. 30 Such thinges as 
neede not imiche moysture, are best sowed in lyght ground, 
as the great Cinucr, Sperie, Chich. 1651 R. Child in Hart- 
lib's Legacy (1655) 71 ao we are ignorant what their Far or 
fine Bread Corn was, what their Lupine, Spury, and nn 
hundred of this kind. 

p. 1578 LvrE Dodoens 56 Spurry hath round stalkes, with 
three or foure knoi>> or ioyntes. xfiix Cotgr., Spurne, .Spin- 
rie, or Frankc j a Dutch hearbe, and an excellent fodder for 
cnltull. 1706 Pinunrs (ed. Kersey), Spergula, . . nn Herb 
call'd Spurry, or Fiank ; Wood-rose, a kina of Liver-wort. 
1799 W.Tookk View Russian Etup. III. 192 The pastures 
are lichly furnished with .spurry and golden clover. 1837 
Flemish Ilusb. 37 in flush. III. (L.U.K.), Spuny. .is a plant 
which grows very rapidly in light sandy soils. 1879 Cassell's 
Tcchn. Educ. Ill, 28/1 Spuny., is used on the Continent as 
a winter food for sheep. 

y. 1671 Phillips (ed. 3), Spurrey, a. soil of heib called in 
Latin Spcigula. 2683 Loud. Gas. No. 1806/4 An excellent 
new soi t of Giass-Seeds, called Spurrey. 1764 Museum 
Rust, IV. 45 Spuirey', by them pc. Flemings] called Marian- 
giasse. 1766 Coutpl. Far met , Spuney , the name of .1 
weed common in many parts of Kngland. 1837 Flemish 
Ilusb. 14 in flush. III. (L.U K.), Those [seeds] whii.li grow 
inpidly between the leaping of one crop and the sowing of 
another, such as spuney or turnips, 1880 Jem pries Hodge 
ft Masters 1 . 27 The spurrey that filled the spaces between 
the stalks below. 

b. With distinguishing terms (see quols. anti 3). 

1640 Parkinson Thcat. Bot. 562 Both the I )uteh and we 
in Kngland call it Spurry or Franck Spurry, for the causes 
aforesaid, but I do a little more explaine the munes, in call- 
ing it Fraticking Spurreworl. x688 Holme Armorie u. 98 
Francking Spurry, or Spurwort. 1756 H ill Hist. Plants 185 
A monij the other useful plants cultivated in the neighbouring 
countries is the common spuirey. 1771 Encyd. Brit, III. 
621/1 Spergula amends, or coru-.spurrey. Ibid,, Spergula 
penlandria, or small spurrey. 

o. altrib ., ns spurrey-sandzvort , -seed. 

2644 G. Platiis in Ilaitlib's Legacy 11655) 257 The 
Spin ry-.seed which you have gotten out’of the I.ow. Coun- 
tries. 1669 Worm doe Syst. Agric. (ib8t) 31 In the Low- 
Countries they usually sowe Spurrey-seed twice in a Sum- 
mer. 1736 Baili y Ilomeh. Did. s.v. Poultry, When fowls 
are near their laying-time, spurry seed, and buck wheat is 
an excellent strengthening for them. 1856 A. Grav Man. 
Bot, (i860) 61 Spergularia , Spurrey-Sandwort.. . I.ow herbs, 
growing on or near the sea-coast. 1894 Jrul. A’. Agric, Soc. 
June 329 Adulterated, .with spurry and other weed seeds, 

d. pi. Plants of this genus. 

1882 Gran r Ar u.N Colours of Flowers ii. 39 Stitchworls 
..and coinspurries.., which have open flowcis of a very 
primitive character. 

2 . Applied, with distinguishing terms, to various 
species of plants allied to or resembling (and some 
formerly classed with) the genus Spergula (see 
quots.). 

1828 Sir J. E. Smith Engl. Flora II. 339 Spergula sagi- 
noides. Smooth "Awl-shaped Spurrey. 1843 Penny Cycl. 
XXII. 333/2 .Spergula saginoides, pearl-wort spuirey, and 
S. subulata, awl-shaped spuirey, are also natives of Great 
Britain.. 1858 A. Irv ine llandbk. Bill, Plants 768 Sagina 
saxatilis. . , Smooth Awl-shaped Spurrey. 1887 "Field Spur- 
rey [see Sandwoi t spurrey], 1753 Chambers' Cycl, Suppl. 
.s.v. A Is me, The chickwecd called the "greater spurry, 1771 
Encycl, Brit. III. 621/1 Speignla nodosa , or "knotted spur, 
ley, 1891 Cent, Did. s.v,, Knotted spurry, more properly 
called knotted pearlwort, is Sagina nodosa. The "lawn* 
spurry (or properly lawn-pearl wort) is Sagina glabra. 1797 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVI 1 . 688/1 Spergula saginoides, "rvearl- 
wort spurrey, has smooth, linear, opposite leaves. 1777 Jacob 
Cat. Plants in Arenaria rubra, "Purple Spurrey. 1796 
W itiiering Brit, PI. (ed. 3) II. 422 A renaria rubra, . . Purple 
Spurrey, or Sandwort, [grows in] sandy meadows and corn- 
fields. 1 866 Prcas, Bot, 1089/1 "Sand Spurry. Spergularia. 
1887 Cassell’s Encycl, Diet. s.v. Spergularia, Two [species] 
are British: Spergularia rubra. Field, and S. marina. Sea- 
side "Sandwort Spurrey. Both nave red flowers. 1756 Hill 
Hist. Plants 185/2 There is another species, the common 
"sea spurrey. *777 Jacob Cat, Plants no Arenaria marina , 
Small flowered Sea spurrey. 


Spur rial. Now Hist. Forms : 6 spurr reyall, 
spurr(e) ryall, 7 (9) spur ryal, 8- spur rial 
(9 riall) ; 6 spur-rial, 7 -ryalil ; 6 spurr iall 
(8 -al), 7 spurryal(l. [f. Srun sbS + Kial. jA 1 ] 

1. = Spur-royal. 

1588 in Aston's blanch. Guide (1804) 26 A. spun ieyn.il and 
an oulde piece of money, 00 16 00. 1593 N Asm. ('bust's T. 
82 They must hatie..a lew Spur- Rials to remedy doafni's, 
1609 IJekkmi Gull's Hoi n-bk. Wks. (Giosait) II. 263 Two 
such KU/abeth twenty-shilling peaces, ot Inuie such spur- 
iyals..rid away amongst the icst. 1617 Mouyson I tin. 1. 
283 Pieces of hfteene shillings called Spur Ryals. 1745 
1 m pci wood Ckron. Prec.i 8. 1853 IIiiMi'umiY.s Coin Coll. 

Man. II. 465 Spur tials at 15 shillings each, Ibid., The 
motto on the reverse of the lose ital and spur rial, 1899 
Gnui iier Coins tit. But. A I ret, in It . M. ioj '1 lie spur lyal 
..received Us name fiom the pointed fonn of the rays of the 
sun on the reverse, which looks like .1 spin. 

2. Her . --- Spur-kowki, 1 . 
x68o Macki N2ii. Si i. Her. 97 Though Kail/ie of Laming- 
tons Anns are by some bla/oued Mullets (Spuirjals) yet. . 
they are Starrs. 


Spurrier (spwrioj, spfniaj). Forms: a. 4-6 
Bporyer, 5 -ior, sporyjere, 5 8poryn.ro, 6 -ar. 
/ 3 . 5 aporior, -iour, -your. 7. 6 spurriour, 
spouryor. S. 6 spurryar, fi- spurrier, [f. Spur 
sb . 1 1- -1 eu. Cf. Spurrer i.] A spur-maker. 

a. 1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 4? pcs“ oidenaunee of fiatei- 
nyte of Sadeleres and Sporyci es. 1 1440 Promp. Pm v. 470 
SjHJtyaie (//. snoryHCie), tahauus. <-*449 I’unijc Rtf . 
1, x. 50 As spotless in Loudoun gilden but sptn is ivliii lie thei 
makei). 1x50 a Cot he Lot ell’s B. K Memos, (It-u lirrs, and 
sporyers, 1575 Hamm. Clinton 11. iv. iu My goodly tossing 
spoiyais ncule cliaue lost. 

0. < 1400 Destr. Troy 1595 Sporiors, Spiceis, Spyimers of 
clothe. 2483 Act 1 Rith. Ill, e. xii. ri 1 he Al tjlii its in 
grrate nomine of this Roy.ihne of ICngloiul,.. that is to say, 
. . Ulacksniytlies, Sporiotirs [etc.). 

y. 1500 Nottingham AYr, III. 8s Gcoigius ( )thch.»y,sjmr- 
riotir. 1546 I ’orhs. Chantry Sum. (Surtees) txj A chaujuber 
..in the tenure of Kychaid Tom. son, spomyor, 

5 . 2530 I’ai.sor, 274/2 Spurryar, esperonnier. 1570 Wills 
■J- Invent. N. C. (Sm tees, 1835) 33a Will’m Daggof the tmvnc 
of Gatisshed stmirier. 1609 Shuttleworths’ Ate. (Chclham 
•Sot’.) 184 To the spurtiei of Pad i ham, fui a p.tiie of spuues 
to my M r , ij*. x688 R. IIoimk Armoury u t. 30)'! Fromjhu 
Smith and Fairier, we pioceed to the .bpuini’t and I oiinei 
or Bit-maker. 27x8 Hr. IIukiiinson II itilnraft Bus A 
Black Dog. .that belong'd to one (Auk, .1 Spin in 1. 1764 
R. Burn Hist. Poor Laws in Horse smith’., .punier., 
t.i!iiieis...uul other workmen, aitiliuis.imllaliotueih. 1849 
Maiaui.ay Hut. Eng. I. iii. 380 It was vehemently argued 
. .1I1.U saddlers .uni spuuieis would be uittud by hundieds 
1881 InsO. Census Cloths (18L.3) 57 H.irte ,.S|imiiei, 
Stump Maker. 

i Spurriery. Obs .- 1 T11 5 nporiorio. [f. jnec. 
+ -v.] The ait or craft of a spurrier, 

C1449 Pnncic Itepr. 1. x. 50 As thou? thcifutc poiioiie 
and cutellerie. .cuterfeieden with goldsmyth craft. 

Spu rring 1 , sb. [f- Spur sbA 1 1 c.J A railway 
bidc-lraok. 

1842 Civil Eng. fr An A. Jrul. V. 85 2 T lie sub-contractor 
. .had to.. lay down the temporary load, including turn-outs, 
.shunts, crossings, buses, spuirings, &c. 


Spurring (spS-riij), vbl. sb?- [f. Spur v?] 

1 . The action of pricking with a spur or spurs. 
Also trails/. 

a 2591 H. Smith Whs. (1867) II. 211 This gall will not hold 
spurting. 1593 Shaks. Rich. It, 11. iii. 58 Here conic the 
Lords of Rosse and Willoughhy, Bloody with spurring, fieric 
red with haste. 1607 Markham Lavel. n. £16x7) 74 These 
flancke spurrings,.. are the most preposterous motions that 
can be seen in a horseman. 2708 bi-wt.i. 11, Priihcling, a 
Pricking, a spurring on. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. ri. v. iii. 
The tired nag. .slicks in the middle of it ;..and will piocecn 
no further for spurring ! 1893 F. C. Sht.ofs Trav. S. E. 
Afiica 17a, I gave my sulky horse u good spurring. 

at/nb. 1677 Lend (la~. No. 1 170/4 A black Male 15 hands 
high,. .and on the off-side no hair in the spurring place. 


b. The action of stimulating, inciting, or urging. 
i6rx Cm hr., Stimulation, a pricking, or spurring forward J 
si prouoking, egging, instigating, vrging. 16x7 Hiekqn 
H'ks. II. 27b When a man is so clay dike,., and must haue 
a continual) spurriug and prouoking, ..it is a wofull thing. 

2 . Spurring-in, a mode of pi lining fruit-trees in 
which side-snoots are shortened to a spur likely to 
produce fruit. Also altrib, 

18x9 Lindu.v F.neycl. Plants 793 Hence the spurring-in 
method of pruning is the most successful in the production 
of fruit. 1846 Baxter Libr. Prad. Agth. (ed. 4) II. 381 
A inode of pruning by spurring-in, . . as recommended by Mr. 
Griffin. 185* G. W. Johnson Cottage Card. Did. 60 A 
regular series of these [side branchesj should be left up the 
stem,.. practising what is termed * spurring-in' by ottr nur- 
serymen. 

b. Similarly without in. 

1844 Florisfs Jrul. (1846) V. 9a These evils are entirely 
obviated by short spurring, in doingwhich it is the practice 
..to cut them in to the one nearest the stem-_ 1853 G. w. 
Johnson Cottage Card. Did. 842/2 Spurring is cutting the 
lateral or side-shoots, so as to leave only a few buds in 
length of them projecting from the main branches. 

Spu rring 1 , vbl. sb.* dial. Abo 9 sporring. 
[f. Stub v?J 

1 . pi. The banns of marriage published in church. 

1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Spurrings, bans of marriage. 

1829- in dial, glossaries, etc (Yks., louic., Derby, Line., Rut- 
land, Nottingham, Cornwall >. x86a Life amongst Colliers 
vji Our maids were comely and apt, the young colliers 
gallant, so many spin rins went from our house. 

2 , (Sec quot.) 

1888 T. Noinu Bells Bell Lore y4 At Ilariioldby-ie, 

UO-a 
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SPURTLE, 


SPURRING-. 

Beck, Lea, and other places this ringing is called giving the 
[newly-wedded] couple their ‘spurrings’, or ‘spot rings 

Spurring (spy-rig) ppl. a . |f. Srun vA] 

1. That spurs or pricks with a spur. Also fig. 
and transf. 

1599 Middleton Micro-cynicon Wks, (Bullen) VIII. 13s 
A lesolute ass ! O for a spurring rider ! 1649 G* Daniel 
Trinaich. To Rdi 92 Hee without Cloake Is a Witt _in 
Hutts, a pretty spurringe Cocke 1819 Kiais Otho 1. iii, 
That unknown Mussulman After whose spurring heels he 
sent me forth. 1869 Ld. Lytton Orval 240 The spurring 
hour.Posts to the bourne. 1881 J. F. Keane jonm Medinah 
i. isThe haltersof such camels, .are fitted with an ingenious 
spurring-curb. 

2. That impels, incites, or urges. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xxi. vii, Since by The spurring 
fetvor of its natural Bent Above the third [stage] it aims. 
1852 Disraeli Ld. G. Bent inch v. (1872) 6t So keen was the 
feeling of the Protectionists, and so spuiring the point of 
honour. 

Spur-rowel. Also 7 -rowl, 8 Sc. -roll. [f. 
Spur sbA + Rowel j£.] 

1. The rowel or revolving pricking wheel of a 
spur. Also Comb,, and in fig. context. 

16x1 Cotgk., Tartriere, the Spurre-rowell-like instiument 
wherewith Pastlssiers make indented ihgs. 1649 Davenant 
Love <5- Hon. 1. i. 45 These bald chinnesare as familiar With 
their good starrs as with spur-rowells. <11724 in Ramsay 
Tea-table Misc. (1876) II. 161 Curse on the spur.roll, Con- 
founded be the upper-leather. 1816 Scott Antiq. xxi, Driv- 
ing the spur-rowels o' the law up to the head into Sir Arthur's 
sides to gar him pay it. 1830 Skelton Meyrick's Antient 
Arms $ Armour II. PL lxxxi, Spur-rowels were never of 
six points before the reign of Henry VI, nor of five till that 
of Charles I. 1866 Even. Standard 13 July 6 The more 
experienced Hungarian Hussars, jingling their monstrous 
spur-rowels. 

2. Her. = Mullet 2 r. 

x8ao Scott Monast. Introd. Ep , The arms on the dexter 
side are those of Glendinning, . .and on the sinister three 
spur-towels for those of Avenel. 

Spur-royal. Now Hist, or arch. Forms: 7 
spur(re) roial, 7 - spur royal; 6-7 spur-roiall, 
7 - spur-royal (7 -all, spurroyal). ff. SpurjA 1 
+ Royal sb. Cf. Spur-rial.] A gold coin of the 
value of fifteen shillings, chiefly coined in the 
reign of James I; so called fiom having on its 
reverse the form of the sun with rays, resembling 
a spur-rowel. 

1600 Holland Livy 1424 Aurei Romani , Peeces of gold 
coine..in lound reckoning equivalent to our spur-roiall of 
15 sh. 1639 Maynf. City Match 11. iii, Spur-royals, Harry- 
groats, or such odd coin Of husbandry, as in the King’s 
reign now Would never pass. 1637 W. Rand tr. Gassendis 
Life Peiresc\. 132 The Solidus aureus. . came at last.. to 
the Value of our usuall Shilling or Spur-roiall. X704 Loud. 
Gas. No. 4072/6 A red Sattin Puise, in which was a 5 Guinea 
Piece with a Spur Royal. *71* Hearng Colled. (O.H.S.) 
III. 134 A small Gold Spur-royal shew’d me, .of Hen. VI, 
1834 Mrs. Bray War high xl. (1884) 298 A hundred spur 
royals must be your ransom : for I know your wealth. 1853 
Humphreys Coin Coll. Man. II. 465 The old noble. .which 
was now termed a spurroyal, from the resemblance of the 
rays to the rowels of a spur. 

jig. a 1618 Sylvester Little Bartas 616 Wks. (Grosart) 
II. 90 Then was the Heav’n's Azuie Pavilion spied, And 
with Spur-Royals spangled over-head. 

Spurry (spy-ri), a . [f. Spur sbA + -y.] -f a. 
Radiating like the points of a spur-rowel. Ohs. 
b. Of the nature of a spur or prop. o. Having 
spur-like projections. 

<?x6ix Chapman Iliad x ix. 368 His crested helmet.. like 
a star.. cast a spurry ray. 1863 W. Lancaster Prseterita 
ox When the sick racking trees.. Tear up their spurry 
fastenings. 1873 Blackmore Alice Lorraine III. ix. 146 
He quietly descended from the window, with the help of. . 
a spurry pear-tree. 

Spurt (spyit), [var. of Spirt sb, 2 ] 

1. + a. A short spell of (something). Obs. 
a 1566 R. Edwards Damon * P. F ij, It is very . . trimme, 
Tis Musselden ich weene ; of fellowship let me haue an other 
spurt, Ich can drinke as easly now as if I sate in my shurte. 
1613 Day Dya.ll (1614) 241 O how gieal injustice is it.. to 
. .deliver up that Soule to thy adversary the Divell, and all 
for a spurt of pleasure. <11699 Bonnell in W. Hamilton 
Life (1703) ir. 91 Those Qualities ofVanityand Woildliness, 
which I have contracted in this spurt of Health. 

b. A short space of time; a brief period. Esp. 
in fiat, for a spurt. 

Freq. in the 17th c. ; now dial. Not always clearly separ- 
able from next. 

<2x591 H. Smith and Serin. Lord's Supper (1611) 90 To 
amend thy euill life, not when age commeth, or for a 
spuit, but to begin now, and last till death, a x6i8 Raleigh 
Rem. (1644) 121 To dispatch the whole manage of all eter- 
nity., in so short a spurt. 1694 W. Salmon Bate's Dispeus. 
(1713) 282/2 And such kmd of Medicines are not to be 
given only for a little while, for a Spurt and away, but 
assiduously for several Weeks together. 1706 T. Baker 
Tunbridge Walks 1. i, But this course of life, sister, is but 
fora spurt: we must now think of settling our condition. 
1798 Mme. D'Arblay Lett, to Dec., HeischeL has been in 
town for short spurts, and back again, two or three times. 
1894 Trans. Amer, Folk-lore Soc. (E.D.D.), Excuse me for 
a spurt. 

2. A brief and unsustained effort ; a sudden out- 
break or spell of activity or exertion. 

a 1591 H. Smith Serm. (1592) 874 Some come to God as if 
they did fetch fire, a spurt and away, like a messenger which 
is gone before he haue his answeare. 1643 Tuckn f.y Balm of 
Gilead 30 A slioit spurt doth not try me, but the length and 
hardnesse of the way will at last tell me what leg I halt on. 
*634 Fulllr Comm. Ruth (1868) 154 After a spuit in their 


calling for some few hours, they 1 elapse again to laziness. 
1774 Golusm. Nat. Hist. II. 1 15 Although the savages held 
out, . .yet, for aspurt, the Englishmen were moie rumble an<l 
speedy. 1883 Pall Mall G. 20 Dec. 2/1 Not with a fitful 
spurt, but year in, year out, do these thousands of .lay 
helpeis toil. 1885 Huxley in Life (1900) II. vi. 90 Quinine 
. . has given me a spurt for the last two days, 
b. Const, of. 

i7gx R. Mylnl and Rep. Thames 11 The Millers having 
a spuit of Business to do, were using all the Water asfast as 
possible. 1792 Mary Wollstonecr. Rights Worn. vii. 293, 

1 do not forget the spurts of activity which sensibility pro- 
duces. 1867 Trollope Chron. Barset II. lx. 172 One of 
those men who seem born to sut prise the wot Id by a spurt 
of prosperity. x868 Daily News 8 July, Weak governments 
are like weak people; they put on spurts of energy and 
independence now and then. 

e. A short spell of rapid movement ; a marked 
or sudden increase of speed attained by special 
exertion. 

1787* G. Gambado’ Acad. Horsem. (1809) 46 The Doctor 
went off at a spurt. 1858 0 . W. Holmes A nt. Break/, -k \ 1, 
An easy gait — two, foity-five — Suits me {..Perhaps, for just 
a. single spurt, Some seconds less would do no hurt 1861 
Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. xiv. (1889) 134 Their boat 
..dipped a little when they put on anything like a severe 
spurt, 1898 A llbntt's Syst. Med. V. 8^4 It is hard to say 
what happens during [bicycling] spurts or at the outset of 
an excursion. 

d. transf. A marked increase or improvement 
in business ; a sudden advance or rise of prices, 
etc . ; also, the period during which this lasts. 

18x4 Stock Exchange Laid Open 23 When the J obbers find 
the spurt, as they call it, is over. x88 oSat. Rev. x May 563 
Men of business instinctively felt what was coming, and, 
buying up large stocks at the lowest quotations, lealized 
fortunes when the spuit came. 1898 West in. Gas. 17 Nov. 
xo/x It is clear that thereccntspuitin the price of the shares 
was unwarranted. 

e. A spell of gaiety ; a frolic. 

x88s ‘Mrs. Alexander’ At Bay ix, After that spurt I 
went back to Melbourne. 1890 ‘ R. Boldhcwood * Colonial 
Reformer [1891] 286 Puts me in mind of one of our Hurry, 
ghur dances. We used to have such jolly spurts at the old 
station. 

3. JBy spurts : a. In or with brief unsustained or 
spasmodic efforts ; fitfully, spasmodically, f Also 
by fits and spurts , by fits and starts. 

2605 Chapman All Fooles 11. i, [He] hath stolne, By his 
meere industry, and that by spurts, Such qualities ns no wit 
else can match With plodding at perfection every houre. 
1633 in Vernty Mem. (1907) I. 323, I am like to bee 3 or 4 
months in a yeare at Claydon & that only by fits & spuits. 
1660 R. Coke fust. Vind. ax Foisooth it is by spurts, and 
not long enough to be accounted a settled Magistrate, 1882 
Atlantic Monthly L. 753 He fe negro] can work hard for a 
while by spurts. 

b. In intermittent jets. (Cf. Spurt sbA 1 .) 

1644 Dighy Nat. Bodies xxvi. (1658) 203 When a wound 
is made in the heart, blood will gush out by spurts at every 
shooting of the heart. 1789 W. Buchan f)om. Med. (1790) 
507 A sudden constriction takes place, and Lhe urine is voided 
by spurts, and sometimes by drops only. 

4. Naut. A short spell of wind ; = Spirt sb. 2 2 . 
1699 Dampier Voy. II. iii. iv. 37 When we come abreast of 

the Head-Lands, we .see the Breez curling on the Water on 
both sides of us, and sometimes get a spuit of it to help us 
forwaid. X745 P, Thomas Jrnl. Anson's Voy. 148 We made 
the best of every little Spuit of Wind. 

5. slang or dial. A small amount or quantity. 

1839 in Slang Did. 100. 1889 in Surrey Gloss. (1893) 39, 

I had a little spurt of drink, that was all. 

6 . Cf.S. A quick and sudden dash on the part of 
wild-fowl ; a flight of this nature. 

1874 J. W. Long Amer. Wild-Jowl i. 37 It is often desir- 
able; where ducks are flying in spurts,.. to load as fast as 
possible. 

Spurt, sb. 2 Now dial, and rare, [Cf. Spirt 
A shoot or sprout, 

x6oi Holland Pliny II. 27 The Garden Sperages..send 
out at first certaine greene spurts or buds peeping forth of 
the giound. Ibid. 196 The same yong springs eaten., 
in a salad, in manner of the tender crops and spurts of the 
Colewort,..do fasten the teeth. 

Spurt (spyjt), sb,3 [f. S purt vA (cf. Spirt sbA), 
and perhaps partly from Spurt sb, 1 3 b.] 

1. A. stream or shower of water, etc., ejected or 
thrown up with some force and suddenness. 

1775 Ash, Spurt, a sudden stream. 1828-32 Webster, 
Spurt, a sudden or violent ejection or gushing of a liquid 
substance from a tube, orifice, or other confined place. 
x868 Morris Earthly Paradise (1870) I. r. m Then from 
light feet a spurt of dust thei e sprang. 1871 Rossetti Poems, 
Dante at Verona xxviii, The conduits round the gaidens 
sing. .Wheie wearied damsels rest and hold Their hands in 
the wet spurt of gold. 1877 Black Green Past , xxxviii.As 
the Esquimaux began to receive shooting spuits of spray 
from the locks overhead. 

fig. 1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xvi. xii. IV. 443 Tbrice- 
private CEvvre tie PoSsies, in which are satirical spurts 
affecting moie than one crowned head. 

tiansf i88x Ruskin Bible of Amiens ii. §25 The rocks 
all the wayfiom Rhjne, thus far, are jets and spurts of basalt 
through bony sandstone. x8oo Times 17 May 13/3 An 
adaptation of the dots and dashes of the Morse alphabet to 
flashes of light and spurts of sound. 

b. A spatter or splash made by a pen. 

1871 G. Si ephens in A rchaeologia XLIII. iox The spurts 
have been taken away in my woodcut. 

2. A sudden outbreak or outburst of feeling, 
action, etc. 

In this sense ficq. suggestive of Spurt slD 2. 

1839 Tennyson Merlin <> V. 374 A sudden spurt of 


woman's jealousy. 1879 Froudd Cotsar ix 104 A spurt of 
insunectionary file had biphen out in Italy. 1880 Miss 
Braddon Just as l am xix, Little spurts of angry feeling 
flashed out of her now and then in her talk. 

Spurt, sb/ Coal-mining. (See quot.) 

1883 Gkesley Gloss. Coed-111. 233 Spurt, a pecujiarkind of 
stone, much dismtegiated and mixed with colouring mattei. 
Spurt (spuit), vA [var. of Spirt vA] 

1. intr. = Spirt vA 1 . Freq. with out and up. 

1570 Foxe A. fy II. 2287/1 He was.. so manacled that y» 
bloud spurt out of his lingers endes. X578 Lyie Dodoens 76 
Round huskes, the which do open of themselves, and the 
seede being ripe, it spurteth and skippeth away. x6xx Co ran., 
Sutgconner, to shoot out, spring, spurt vp. 1684 tr. Bond's 
Merc. Coinpit. xiv. 302 Hardly any [blood] would spun out 
of the opened Vein. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. 11. 89 , 1 per- 
ceived two White Specks in the middle of the Boil; and 
squeezing it, two .small white Worms spurted out. 1722-7 
Boyer Did. Royal 1. s.v. Rejaillir, He made the Din spurt 
up, or fly into his Face. x8oo Coleridge Piccolomini i. iv, 
My blood shall spuit out for this Wallenstein. 1833 Ht. 
Martineau Brooke Farm vii. 80 The milk went on spurting 
and fizzing into the pail. 1887 Bowen PEneid v. 469 A crim- 
soning flood Spurts from his lips in a torrent. 
fig. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. it. 1. i, Some sharpness of 
temper, spurting at times fiom a stagnating character. 1858 
— Fredk. Gt. ix. v. II. 453 Rumours are rife and eager, 
occasionally spui ting-out into the Newspapcis. 
b. To sputter, rare —1 . 

1854 Emerson Lett. .$• Soc. Aims iv. xig Christmas hemlock 
spurting in the fire. 

2. traits. = Spirt vA 2 . Also const, out, up. 

x6or Holland Pliny I. 441 The lemedie to kcepe Wespes 
from them, is to spurt or squirt oile out of a mans mouth 
vpon them. 1633 H. Cogan tr. Pinto’s Trap. li. 201 The 
Chaubainhaa then took water in his mouth and spurted it on 
his wife. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevcnot's Trav. 11. 82 At evei y 
two fathoms distance there are Pipes which spurt up Water 
very high.. 1723 Fam. Did. s.v. lleadach, III the ne\t Place 
spurt Wine.. into his Nostrils. 1774 Goldsm. Nat, I list. 
(1862) II, x66 They often fill their trunks with water.. to 
divert themselves by spurting it out like a fountain. _ 1886 
Sheldon tr. Flaubert's Salammbd i. 7 A Lusitanian . , 
stalked about the tables, the while spurting fire from his 
nostrils. 

fig. 1699 Bentley Phal. 122 His boyish Witticisms and 
doggenl Rbimes, which he lias spurted here. 1827 Carlyle 
Misc. (1840) I. 34 His stream of meaning. .will not flow 
quietly along its chan nel ; but is ever and anon spuv ling itself 
up into epigi aras and antithetic jets. 

I-Icnce SpuTted ppl. a. ; Spu-rter. 
x6g3 Evelyn De la Quint. Compl. Gaul. II. 102 That 
Gum is nothing but a spurted Sap. 1890 Blaikiu. Mag. 
CXLVII. 420/2 It is only sentimentalists and spurters of 
rose-water that object to it. 

Spurt, v. 2 Now dial, and rare. [var. Spirt 
v 2 Cf. Spurt j#.*] intr. To sprout or shoot. 

x6oi Holland Pliny II. 22 By this means indeed last they 
[jc. onions] will longer without spurting. 1606 Marston 
Faione 11. i, Nym. But is not Faunus prefer'd with a right 
hand 1 Her. Did you euer see a fellow so spurted vp in a 
moment? 16x0 [see Sprout sb} 1 b]. 

Spurt (spzi.it), vA [f. Spurt shA 2. Cf. 
Spirt vA] 

1. intr. To make a spurt; to put on increased 
speed, to moke greater exci lions, for a short time. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 549 To spuit out and run 
on in a career without attending the (Inaction of their 
Superiours. [1793 Burns Ld. to Ainslic 26 Apr,, I have 
wntten many a letter;., but then-— they weie original matter 
— spurt-away! zig, here; zag, there.] 1861 Hughes Tom 
Blown at Oxf. xxvii, The crowd on both .sides cheeied, as 
the.. boat spuited from the Cherwell, and took the place of 
honour. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 841 It [i,e, alcohol] 
may enable a man ‘ to spurt ’ but not ‘ to stay ’. 

2. trans. To cause to spurt; to overtake by 
means of a spuit. rare. . 

x888P. Furnivall Phys. Training y If. . he decides to wait 
on the goer all through, and try to spuit him at the end, 
he^ should practise snort, sharp bursts of speed,.. always 
finishing tip with a sharp spurt. 

Spu rting, vbl. sb. [f. Spurt vA) The action 
of the vb., in various senses. 

, *6xx Coior., lalhssement , a spui Ling, spiuwting, spout* 
ing; or spinning vp (of water). Ibid., Stiingucment , a 
squn ting ; an iniecting, or spurting of liquor by a Siringe. 

1676 Wiseman Sing, Treat. (J.), If from a puncture.., 
the manner of the spuulng out of the blood will shew it. 

1677 Mi£ge Fr. Did, i, Rejaillissement, a spurting up. 
1708 Sew el ii, Uytspatting, a Spurting out, lunching out. 
1822 Shelli.y Scenes fr, Faust ii 213 What glimmering 
‘■purling, stinking, burning, As Heaven and Eaith were over- 
turning. 1844 Emerson Ess. 11. Nat in e, The crackling and 
■spin ting of hemlock in the flames. 1869 Day Puddling 5 
in Kankine Mach, ft Hand-tools, The spurting about of the 
metal. 

Spu*rtiug, ppl. a. [f, Spuit w.t] That spuits.; 
spirting. 

x8zx Clare I ’ill. illinstr. II, 187 The., spurting dash Of 
muttering fountain. x86x Pally slisJiylus, Choeph. 260 
n fi e > Burning in the spurting pitch of the pyre of pine- wood. 
1871 Stephens in Archaeoiogia XLIII 101 What with the 
loose paper and the » unning' ink, and the spurting pen. 

b. Spurting cucumber : see Spirting ppl. a. 1 b. 

1786 Abercrombie A rr. in Gard. Assist. x8 Hardy Annuals. 
•..Cucumber, spurting. 

Spurtle (sph'it’l), sbA Sc. and notth. Also 
6 spurtill, 9 -il, -el, spirtie, spurkle, etc. [Of 
doubtful origin : cf. Spartlk sb.] 

1 . 1 A flat implement used for turning oat- 
cakes, etc. Obs. b. A wooden stick for stirring 
porridge, etc. ; a potstick or ‘ thivel 
15. . m Bamatyne MS. (Huuier. Club) 388 Ane spurtill 



SPUETLE, 


SPUTTER. 


braid, and ane elwand. a 157a Knox Hist. Ref Wits. 1846 

I. 38 The pi east (said he)..standisupon Sounday, and cryes, 
‘Ane hes tynt a spurtill'. 1677 Nicolson in Trans. R. Lit. 
Sac. (1870) IX. 320 Spurtle, a piece of wood for turning 
oaten cakes. 1723 in Held St. Songs (iy/6) II. 143 A spurtle 
and a sowen mug. 1776 * Our Goodman ’ Ibid. 173 Muckle 
hae I seen; But sillei -handed spurtles Saw I never nane. 
Ibid. Gloss. 266 Spurtle, a flat iron for turning cakes. 1808 
Jamieson s.v., A wooden or iron spatde, for turning bread, 
is called a sfiirtle, Ang[us]. 1839 Wilson Tales V. 370/1 
Tiie lid of the pot in one hand, and the ‘spin tie' in the 
other. X894 Crockett Raiders xxi. 190 [She was] standing 
with the poi ridge spurtle in liei hand. 

2. transf. A sword. Also attrib. 

161 0 J. Fraser Polichron. (S.H.S.) 486 Then the King 
will say, . . If L please your Grace put up your spurtle, Petei ! 
1789 Burns On Capt. Grose v, Ilut now lie's quat the spurtle- 
blnde, And dog-skin wallet. 1822 Galt Sir A. Wylie lxxvi, 

* The spurtle,’ as he peevishly called the sword. 

Spurtle(spz>ut’l), sb? [f.ncxt. Cf. Spirtle jA] 
The action or an act of spurlling. 

1894 ' Fiona Macleod 1 Pharais i. The spurtle of the sca- 
wtack,. .the cries of the gulls, 

Spurtle (spwut’l), v. [f. Spurt vj + -le. Cf. 
Spiktle z/.] 

1. trans. a. To besprinkle or bespatter, rare. 

1633 J. Fisiier True 7Vwrtwjni.vii,Thc condiutsofhisvitall 

spring being ript, Spurtlod my robes, sollicking Rcucnge. 
1868 R, W. H uni ley Cotswold (Glouc.) Dial, Spurtle, to 
sprinkle with any fluid. 

b. To cause to spurt or spatter, rare. 

1838 Caswall Poems in Around thee swarm Spirits of 
darkness fresh from yawning hell, Spurring their fiery in- 
satiate wrath on thy defenceless head. 

2. intr. a. To burst or fly out in a small quan- 
tity or stream with some force or suddenness ; to 
spirt or spnit. 

*651 Ogiluy AZsop (1665) 37 Whilst waun Blood spurtlcs 
in his face and eyes. 1656 w. Coles Art of Simp ling 39 
The seed will spurtle forth suddenly. 1899 J. G. Frazer In 
Par tit. Rev. Apiil 660 Some young men,., opening veins in 
their arms, allow the blood to spurtle over the edge of therock. 
b. To sputter. 

1671 Grew A/tat. PI. 1. (1682) 17 So Fenil-Seeds, held in 
the flame of a Candle, will spit and spurtle, like the Serum 
of Blood. 

+ SpU'rtled, a. Sc. 06s. [Metathetic form 
of Speuttlei) < 7 .] Speckled, spotted, variegated. 

*5*3 Douglas Aineid n. iv. 32 (Small), Thai . . twyse faldis 
thaii spurtiit skymm, but dowt, About Ills halt,. Ibid. Vit. 
iv. iji (1710), Ane bjrd..Wyth spourtlit wyngis, clepil ane 
Specht wytlt vs. 

Spurty, a. rare. [f. Spurt si. 1 +-y.] Char- 
acterized by spurts ; intermittent, spasmodic. 

1894 Fontnt May 305 In the relations of exercise to regi- 
men and exposure, m the dangcis of a spurty and eruthic 
diathesis. 

Spur-wheel. Also spur wheel. [Spur jfl.i] 
A gear-wheel which has cogs or teeth on the peri- 
pheiy, projecting radially from the centre; a 
cog-wheel. 

*7£* Phil. Traits. XXXVII. 10 The Spur Wheel. 176 a 

J. tBRGUSQN Lett. 78 A cog or spur-wheel maybe placed 
upon each side of the water-wheel. 1803 Dickson Prat t. 
Aerie. I. PI. xiv, On the axle of this water-wheel is fixed 
u large spur-wheel .. of 160 cogs. x86x Smiles Engineers 
III. ij7 The power of the two cylinders was combined by 
means of spurwheels. 1884 W. H. Greenwood Steel <y Iron 
xi. 213 A spur-wheel, gearing into a pinion which is connec- 
ted with a tram of gearing driven by a small steam-engine. 
Jig, >870 Mrs. Riijdeil Austin Ft tars iv, Love sets in 

motion the spur-wheel which turns all the other wheels of 
existence. 

Spur-wiug, spurwing. Ornith. [Cf. next.] 
A spur-winged water-hen, goose, etc. 

1842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 389 Spur-win <*, the English 
name for species of the Genus Parra. 1833 Ogilvie Suppl, , 
Spur -wing ; geese of the genus Plectropterus are also so 
called. They are natives of Africa, and have two strong 
spurs on the shoulder of the wing. X900 Grogan & Shari* 
Cape to Cairo xxiii. 294 At my first shot I killed two large 
spurwings, and a few more rounds provided geese for all the 
camp. 

attrib. 1897 Hinge Congo Arabs 270 The spui-wing geese 
seemed to be flocking preparatory to migrating. 

Spur-winged, a. Ornith. [f. Spur jAI] 
Having one or more stiff claws or spurs projecting 
from the pinion-bone of the wing. In specific 
names (sec qnols.). 

a. 1668 Ciiah lcton Omiuast. iifl A user C/tilensis, . . the 
Spur-wing’d Goose of Ametioa. 1783 Lai ham Gen. Syttop. 
Birds III. it. 45a Spur-winged Goose, Anas Gambensis, 
*863 Livingstone Zambesi xxi. 4 Occasionally we saw 
..spur winged geese, X879 K. 1 *. Whu, nr A nim. Life 333 
The Spur-winged Goose (Pie c trap tents gambensis) is a native 
of West Africa. 

h. X75S G. Edwards Glean. Hat. Hist. 11. PI. 280 The 
black-brested spur- winged Plover. *783 Lai ham Gen. Synop. 
Birds III. 1. 213 Spur-winged Plover, Chartidrius spinosns. 
1823 Waterton Wand. S. rimer. 1. (1903) 32 The spur- 
winged plover, and a species of the curlew, . .frequently rise 
before you. *899 F. V. Kiruy Sport E. C. Africa i. 4 The 
spur-wmged plovers not only wain the crocodiles, . .hut act 
as tooth-picks for the saurians, • 

0. *716 Petiveriana 1. 284 The Spur- wing’d Lapwing. 1743 
G. Low ards Nat. Hist, Birds I. PI. 48 The spur-winged 
Water Hen. 1824 Encyd. Metrofi, (1845) XVI. 537/1 The 
Jacana, or spur. winged water-hen (Pai ra Chilcnsis), is a 
beautiful bird with very long feet. 1829 Gunira tr. Cuvier 
VIII. 600 Spur-winged Swan, A nas Gambensis. 1897 Daily 
Neivs 16 Nov. 6/2 The Spur-winged Lapwing of La Plata. 
Spus(e, obs. ff. Spouse sb. and v. Spus- 
breche, -bruehe, Yarn Spouse-breach i Obs, 
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tSput, v. Obs. rare. [Of obscure origin.] trans. 
To urge, incite. 

c 1x73 Lamb. Horn. 123 He hit forgulte . . J>n \>o he tuhte and 
spuhte r«r] bet folc to cristes cwale. a 1223 Juliana 38 
(Royal MS.), Heo as \>e feond sputte [v.i. spmede]ham te 
don hit, duden hit unspai lu.li. a 1225 A nc>. A' 196 pet flesch 
put[i/.r. sputjpropremen touwatd swetne-.se & touwaid etse. 
Spilt, pa. t. and pa. ppl. (now dial.) ot Suit v.- 
|| Sputa, pi. of Sputum. 
f Sputa'iuinous, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. sp/Itil- 
min-, sputa men, f. sputitre to spil.] 01 the nature 
of spittle ; characterized by the presence or flow 
of saliva. 

1397 A. M. tr. Gitillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 25 11/2 They re- 
tayne in them a certayue sputainitious lutmidilje which 
descendeth out of the lieade. Ibid. 31/1 Those which hauc 
pas&cdc through the dtiveling 01 sputaminouse climate 
[=climacter]. 

+ Sputania. Obs. Also -anta. (See quots.) 
1388-1617 Greene Alcida C, He became balfc Iunaticke, 
as if hec had eaten of the seed of sputanta, that tiouhleth 
tlie braine witli aiddinesse. Ibid. G tv, Slice seemed to liaue 
eaten of the herbe Sputania, which shutteth vp the stomake 
for a long season. 

t Sputa-tion. Obs. [a. If. sputation, std. L. 
* spill ado, f. sputa re, frequentative aispupre to spil.] 
The action of spitting; expectoration. 

1637 Tomlinson Itenon's Disp. 16I1* Which maybe easily 
excluded by frequent sputation. 1666 G. Harvey Morb. 
Ansi. (1672) 80 This simple bloody sputation of the^ Lungs 
is dlfletenced from that, which concumilales a I’leurisie. 

1’ Sputative, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. sput-dre : 
see -ative.] Of, characterized by, given to (ex- 
cessive) spitting or salivation. 

a 1639 Wot ton in Relit/. (1672) 370 To see whether. . I 
could pick out any counsel to aliay that Sputative Symp- 
toms wltich yet remaineth upon me from my obstruction of 
the spleen. 1636 Blount Glossogr., Sputative, that spits 
often or much. 

Sputcheou. (spzrlfon). [Of obscure origin.] 
(See quots.) 

1842 llusN Naval 4 Mil, Techu. Diet. 1, Batte do la cu- 
vette, sputchcon of the mouth-piece of a sword-scahliaid, or 
that part which retains the wooden scabbard. 1878 Times 
19 Nov. xo/a The metal * spulclteon ’ 01 ‘cup-lining’ of die 
scabbard's mouth must come in contact with the blade-edge 
when the sword is drawn. 

Spute, obs. Jorm of SrotiT sb. 

Spute, v . 1 Obs. or dial. Also 4 spouto, 6 
spent. [Aphetic form of Dispute 0 .] intr. To 
dispute ; to contend in disputation. Usu. const, with. 

Modem instances front south-western dial, and U.S. are 
possibly of recent fotinatioti. 

a 1225 Leg. Hath. 1 y>8 Ne fumle we nuwhwer n.m swa 
deope ileaiet |>at dittsle sputin wiA us. a 1300 Conor M. 
19407 Vp bar ras to spate him with Mon kit ivar o Mimlii 
kyth. 13.. E. E. Allit P. 15. B;s Wli.itt! |wy sputi-u 8: 
speken of so spilous fylpe. a 1400 Hymns I ’hgtu (1807) 46 
And 3it otinis y si} him spute in )>u scoule Italic*. c*4S° 
Mirk’s Pest to 1 109 Cure lady sputyd wytlt I e ungell of j*e 
matter, and how sclto schuld toticeyuc. 1536 J. Uevivimiu 
Spider $ Ely xxxix. 4, 1 forbad here all spoutmg ill wtutts- 
trie [-sopliistty]. Now thei speitt, in speulitig who may 
speut must hie. 

So f Spirting, disputing, disputation. Obs. rare. 

c 1250 Owl i)’- Night. 1574 J>u no selialt. .Oiiswem mm l*.ir- 
to fynde ; A1 J^i*. spitting tchal nswimle. 1536 [sec nliovt] 

+ Spate, ». 2 Obs .- 1 [ad. L. sput-dre to spit.] 
Irans. To spit on (a person, etc.). 

X382 WvcLii' Job xxx, 10 To spute [L. conpiicrc] my fate 
lltey shame not. 

Sputber, variant of Studdeu. 
t Spu tisoun. Obs .— 1 [Aphetic form of Dis- 
l’UTitiouN.] Disputation. 

a 1375 Joseph A rim. 343 He sprung in his spulisott, and 
speck harde wordes. 

t Spu’toas, a. Obs.- 1 Ill 4 sputus, -wys-. 
[var. of Si'iTtma a,, peih. under the influence of 
Spute 0 . 1 ] =DEsrm>us a. Hence Spwtously 
adp, Obs.— 1 

c 1420 Citron. Vilod, 4493 For Williham was a full sputus 
mon, y-wys, & nomely bokke-httnters in his tyme nad no 
test, c 1430 Mirk's Feslial 14s He..giynd his tcj?e, a ml 
rebuked .sputwyslyche }tys ohyr lew. 

Sputter (spring), sb. [f. Sputter v.] 

1. Noisy or violent and confused speech or dis- 
course ; angry, excited, or fussy argument or pro- 
test ; fuss, clamour ; = Splutter sb. 1 b. 

1673 Wychikley Genii. Dancing Master v. i, All the 
sputter I made was but to make this young man.. believe 
. . that it was not witli my connivance or consent, 16/6 
M utvs Lt. Mr. Until he 40 But he must make some sputni 
lather then lie held to the terms of the Question. 1706 
Uaynaru Cold Baths n. 275 Z[oun]ds it will kill you (quoth 
lie in Sputter and Passion). 1721 Steele Conscious Levels 
tv. iii, What a deal of pother and sputter here is between 
my mistress and Mr. Myrtle from mere punctilio. 1760-72 
H. Brooke Fool cf Qnul. (1809) III. 35 Weak or vapid 
tempers. .boil over in. .factious sputter and turbulence. 
i8is k D’IsRAi:t,i Calam. Auth. (1867! 91 He has., chronicled 
his suppressed feelings. .with all the flame and sputter of 
his strong prejudices. 1884 Chr. Commonw. 23 Oct. 20/3 
What is there left when the chaff of sputter and jangle of 
platitude and pueiility has been sifted away? 
b. An instance or occasion of this. rare. 

1692 Wags'! arse Pit id, Carolina vi. 64 [He] makes such 
a Sputter about the old Law. tjtt Wounow Ch. Hist . 
(1828) I. 340/1 [They] made a terrible sputter against pri- 
vate meetings and societies for prayer. 

0. A state of bustling confusion or exdtemeut. 


1823 in Spirit Pnbl. Jruls. 150 lie will live ut a sputter, 
And die in a gutter, a 1898 in Bug. Dial. Diet, s.v., In a 
sputter , in a fuss. 

2. blatter ejected in or by sputtering, rare. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (17O8) V. x\xi. 290 Shu pouted 

out net blubber-lips, as if to bellows tip wind and sputter 
into her hoise-nasttils. x8r8 Todd, Spnttii , muistiuc 
thiown out in small diops. 

3. The action or an act oi sputtering ; the emis- 
sion ot small panicles with some amount of 
explosive sound ; the sound characteristic of or 
accompanying this. Freq. Jif. or in fig. context. 

1837 Cxm vii hi. Rev. 1. tn. v, It is a quite new kind o( 
contest this with the I’aikmvnt; no uaitiitmy sjiultei, .is 
from collision of hard bodies 1845 Am. Smi hi Port, 
SpattugoOd Pant, xu (1887) 97 Nothing breaking the 
silence hut the occasional sputlet of the lushlight. 1894 
Rev. of Reviews Apt. 403/1 'J lie peaceful p:u tit ion of Aftica 
..is evidently going to lie cattied out amid a constant sputter 
of little wars. 

b. A spaltciing or spi inkling. 

1887 Ruskin Preetcuta 11. 150 But, outside the rain pat is, 
no mote poor. A spultei, pci Imps, ..along the Savoy 10.uk 
Spatter (spwtoji), v. [ l)ti. spitlle>ci2 l \\l i n'\. 
sputlerje, NFiis. sputlcn, sftitctc, oi imitative 
origin.] 

1. trans. To spi t out in small pai tides anti with 
a characteiistic explosive sound or a series of 
such sounds. Also in fig. context. 

1398, 1602 [xeeSrui 11 ring ppl, a. 1) 1697 Duvoi.n Aineid 
11.1*79 'I wosirpents, lit k’d thou lus-mg j.cvv that sputter d 
flame. 1720 J'ot't /had x Mil. put 'I lius snmly wail’d lie, 
sjiutl’t ing dill soul gore. 1791 Gown n l had xmii. 97a Ho 
ginsp’d bis hoin, ami .spilt thing as In stmid *1 lit* ultimo 
fm th, the Argives thus lics)takt'. 1833 T. M 1 1< ill 1 1. Aristoph. 
At ham. 1041 note, A habit which be had ol sputteting his 
saliva on bystamlcts. 

b. transf. To scatter, throw up or about, in 
small particles. 

1843 S. Jin in Maigaiet 1. xvti, One [sled] went giddying 
round :iml round, fraying and spiiHeiing the snow, and 
dashed against a tree. 

2. To utter hastily and with the emission ot 
small particles ol saliva; to ejaeulalc in a con- 
fused, indistinct, or uncontrolled manner, esp. 
lrom anger or excitement. Cf. Splutter z>. t. 

« 1677 ISviirovv Serin. Whs. 17 id 1 . 170 Not out of.. in- 
advertency should we sputtei uui tipiuai liful-.iituh. x68x 
H. Niaiii; Pinto Redtv. t-fio, I have known some 1111*11 so 
full uf (licit own Notions, that they went up .mil down 
spudding them ill ev I tj Mansion)' 1733 I'ootl. / nghillM. 
in Pam 1, Our iiic-tty gt nth nun s|iiiiu iiotliing hut bad 
Fretn h in the side -1 11 ivts at liinne. 1817 liM.ns /.<///* vliv, 
Like mu Jiaish noillu-in w liisthng.gi timing gttutiial, Which 
vvu'ie obliged to hiss, and spit, and -puttn all. 1841 Bums 
inis i’tppa Passes l’utiiis (UJ05) ifiq So tana, .livtsio.sputlir 
Ills fuLomc change on > uii. 2891 S. C. Si niv I SI 11 ( >ui 1 aids 
A Cities 172 lUtii'l he a foul when joii arc talking to the 
managing clerk.., ami go .sputteting any of this tut to bint, 
b. \\ itll out, 

1730 Sw 11 1 f indie. I.d. Cai/eiet V\ fc,,. 1841 II, 1 1 < b With- 
out the least picteudcd iticiUTiieiu [to|sputlerout the h:n,t st 
and falsest accusations. 1783 Miss Burney P.atly Dta>y 
(1889) J 1 . 310*1 his speech he sputtered out just as if his moutlt 
had been full of beef stud pudding. 1877 Smith iV- Wt y.ds 
Diet. C hr. Pdog. I. 469 Another desj ei ate attempt to.sputtui 
out the guttural, I’luha.suat.sas, is fuiuid in *1 Iieophanus. 

3. intr. Of persons: To eject lrom the mouth, 
to spit out, food or saliva iu small particles with 
some force and in a noi.sy explosive manner. 

1681 II. Mori Expos. Dan. 2E5 1 he Wi-h li-tuau. -Kit tin; 
Kincof tin- Outage into his mouth togcthei with the I’ttlp, 
which made linn sputlet and make haul faces. 1683 I tnoN 
Way to Ihalth 303 They feetl them till they i-putor out of 
their Motulie-., suri also cast it up. X7ip lit: Jmir Ci nsiv 1. 
(Globe) 216 Putting a little [saltj into his own Mouth, he 
seem’d to nauseate it, and would spit and sputtei at it, *792 
Mm& D'.Vkbi vy t'iary V. vit. 319 Putting hi 1 face close to 
mine, and sputtering at eveiy word from excessive eager- 
ness. 1843 \V1n1 1 111 mi A’, bafaee 350 As a child spuueis 
and w.vwls wlu-n physic is forced upon it. 1878 Ik Bayne 
Pur. Rev. ii. -‘8 His tongue was too large tor his mouth ; he 
stuttered and sputtei ed. 

4. To speak or talk hastily and confusedly or 
disjointcdly. 

I'T eip with implication of t>rec. sense. 

1681 T. I'T.mman Heraclitus Ridtns No. 48 (171 P 1 1 , sj 
He stuiros and sputters like- like any think. _ 1696 W. 
Mot'NiAGC Holland 4 'Hie Servants.. sputter’d in Dutch, 
which thty understood not. 1730 Swtn '/’1 aulas 1.9 Why 


1 vvv ny Adv, younger Son II. 160 Sputtering aU ut the 
ignorance of womankind. 1832 H. Rogi-rs Eclipse oj Paith 
*07 They began to sputter at one another, on the supposition 
that each was mocking his neighbour. 1871 'ltssA.sos 
Last Touru. 65 Then, sputtering thro’ the hedge of splin- 
ter’d teeth,, .said the mattn’d churl. 
transf. 1828 Scott F. A/. Path vii, The sea-gull, which 
flutter, screams, and sputters most at the commencement 
01 a gale of wind. 

5, To make or give oat a sputtering sound or 
sounds, esp. under the influence of heat. 

iSga DRYOEN Cleomenes 1. i, Like the Gtecn Wood That 
sputtring in the Flame works outward into Teats, 1706 1£. 
Ward Wooden World Piss. (1708) 79 Vev him then, and he 
shall swell and sputter like a roasted apple. 1866 Whither 
Snow-bound 172. The mug of cider simmered slow, The 
apples sputtered in a row. 

Jig. 1879 McCarthy Chon Times xviii. II. if) Chartism 
bubbled wad sputtered a little yet in some of the provincial 
towns. 
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SPY. 


to. Of a candle, fire, etc. (Cf. the ppl. a. 2.) 

1845 Alb. Smith Fort. Scattergood Fam. xxxii. {1887) 109 
The candle . was sputtering with the rain-drops. 1850 
Dickens Dim. Copp. xx, The newly-kindled file crackled 
and spattered. *889 D. C. Murray Dangerous Cat span) 
20 A gas jet, which shueked and sputtered as he applied 
the match. 

Sputteuer. rare~°. [f. Sputter. ©.] One 
who or that which sputters. 

1687 Mi tGV.Gt. Fr. Diet, it, Sputteret, ,,une personne qui 
crachote it force de parlor vitc. 175s in Johnson. 
Sputtering, vbl. si. [f. as prec.] The action 
of the verb in various senses ; an instance of this. 

1710 Boyer Diet. Royal 1, Crachotement, .. Sputteiing, 
Spitting often. *837 Carlyle Fr.. Rev. 11. in. iv, A con- 
tinual crackling and sputteiing of riots fiom the whole face 
of France. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. iii, Such a smoking 
and sputtering of wood newly lighted ill a damp chimney, 
1884 Forth. Rev. Mar. 326 Feeble little sputterings of mutual 
admiration or inane twaddle. 

to. pi. Small particles sputtered out or emitted 
with some force and noise. 

1894 Hall Caine Manxman iv. xiv, Then Nancy began 
to flyabout the kitchen like sputterings out of thefrymg-pan. 

Spu ttering, ppl. a. ff. as prec.] 

1 . Emitting or ejecting saliva or spittle. Also in 
comb, venom-sputtering. 

1598 Marstom Sco.Villanie ill, xi. 229 Avaunt lewd curre, 
presume not speake Or with thy venome-sputtering chaps to 
barke Gainst well-pend poems. 2602 Docker Satiro-vi. Wks. 
1873 I. 244 Thy sputteiing cliappes yelpe, that Arrogance, 
and Impudence, ..are the essentiali parts of a Courtier. 

2 . Characterized by, burning with, making or 
giving oift, a succession of explosive sounds 
accompanied by the emission of small particles, 
sparks, or bursts of flame. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch.. lien, V,cxx, The Despaireing 
(lame Resigns its Sputtering light, ere the Time came. 1697 
Dryden Mneidxvt. 762 The laurels crackle in the sputt'ring 
fire. 1743 Davidson AEneidv m. 251 Others dip the .sputtering 
Metals m the Trough. 1794 Schmosser Syst. Min. I. 219 
The so called sprudel stone or sputtering stone, from Carls- 
bad. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. m. v. vi, The wheels of Langres 
scream, amid theu sputtering (ire-halo, 1848 Thackeray 
Van. Fair Ixi, A sputtering-. tallow candle. 1880 Grant 
llist. India vi. 33/2 A sputtering fire of musketry was kept 
up for two horns. 

b. Of sound, etc. 

2825 Jamieson Suppl., Setter,.. the bubbling, crackling, 
or sputtering noise made by any thing in boiling or cooking. • 
i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xxv. 189 My lamp.. carried on a 
.sputteringcombustion. 1874 L. Stephen Hours Libr. (1892) 
I. hi, 94 His writings resemble those fireworks which., 
suddenly break cut again into sputtering explosions. 

3 . Of speech, etc., or of persons with reference 
to this : (see Sputter v. 4). 

1691 New Disc. Old Intreague xxxiii. 33 Sir W— m 
>V— ms first the Cause espous’d, And all his sputtering Elo- 
quence he rous'd. 1736 Mrs. Delany Life <$• Corr. (1861) 
III. 411 To make out sputtering Hampden's observation. 
181a Combe Tour Picturesque xxm/Tnen. .his shrill and 
sputt'ring speeches, c 1835 Lu. Cockburn Mem. iii. (1874) 
135. His voice, .got sputtering and screechy when he became 
excited. 1833 1. Mitchell Aristoph. Acharn. 1041 note , 
It would have afforded the angry chorus a very appropiiate 
quotation against their paisimonious and sputtering pro- 
vider. 

Hence Spu-tteriagTy ado,, in a sputtering 
manner ; with a sputter or sputters. 

1833 Lamb Elia 11. Barbara S — , When she ciammed a 
poiuon of it into her mouth, she was obliged sputteringly to 
lejectit. 1861 Temple Bar III. 359 ‘But — but ’ tI exclaimed 
sputteringly, 

Sputtery (spo-tari), a. rare. [f. Sputter v. 
+ -y.] Inclined to sputter or burst out explos- 
ively ; of a sputtering natiue. 

1838 Carlyle Fre.dk . Gt. m. v. I. 232 This youth, very 
full of fire,; .had been rather sputtery upon his Uncle. 1864 
Ibid.xw, ix. IV, 384 D’Aigens .Has abundance of light 
sputteiy wit, and Piovenfal fire and ingenuity. 1867 — 
hernia. (1881) II. 59 His mood had really been splenetic, 
sputtery, and impioper. 

II Sputum (spiw-tiim). Med. PI. sputa (spiw’ta). 
[L. sputum spit, spittle, neut. pa. pple. of spucre 
to spit.] Saliva or spittle mixed with mucus or 
purulent matter, and expectorated in certain 
diseased states of the lungs, chest, or throat; a 
mass or quantity of this. 

sing. x6m tr. Blanc, ird's Phys Diet. (ed. 2), Sputum, a 
Liquor thicker than ordinary Spittle. 1784 Med. Comm. I. 
397 The qualities of the sputum. 1803 Med. 7 ml. IX. 378 
Although the cough continues, the expectoration is moie 
fiee. the sputum being of a thicker consistence and milder 
quality, 1881 Tablet 28 Feb, 338 Some of the sputum left 
on the edge of the cup. 

pi. 1829 Cooper Good's Study Med. II. 470 Frequently 
the characteristic sputa are observed only at the very begin- 
ning of the disease. 1876 Bristowe Th. <$• Tract. Med, 
(1878) 438 With the advance of the disease, .the sputa usually 
become increased in quantity. 

Spuwe, obs. form of Spew v. 

Sp Rying, obs. form of Spewing vbl. sb. 
Spuyl(e, obs. forms of Spoil sb. and z».i 
Spy (spai), sb. Also 4-7 spie, spye. [ad. OF. 
espie ( = Sp. and Pg. espia, It, spia ) Espy sb. ; 
lienee also MDin spie. In sense 4 partly f. Spy v.~\ 

1 . One who spies upon or watches a person or 
persons secretly; a secret agent whose business 
it is to keep a person, place, etc,, under close 


observation ; esp. one employed by a government in 
order to obtain information relating to the military 
or naval affairs of other countries, or to collect in- 
telligence of any kind. 

c 1230 Gen. § Ex. 2169 It semet wel Sat je spies ben, And 
in-to Sis lond cumen to sen, And.. for to spien ur lord Be 
king. Ibid. 2174 Spies were we neuer noil, c 1380 Wyclif 
Wks. (1880) 272 God hab 3ouen a piest to be a spie to aspie 
j?e sotil disceitis of i>e fend & warne jiepeple of hem. c 1384 
Chaucer H. Fame n. 196 Though that Fame had al the pies 
In al a Realme, and al the spies, c 1400 Maundev. (1839) 
xi. 131 Whan the Spyes seen ony Cristene men comen upon 
hem, thei rennen to the Townes, c 1440 Ti omp. Parv. 469/1 
Spy, or watare.., exp lor at or, 1308 Dunbar Tua Mar lit 
Women 161 To speik, quoth scho, I sail nought spai ; ther 
is no spy neir. 1392 Simks. Ven. <J- Ad. 655 This sour in- 
foimer, this hate-breeding spy. 1617 Moryson Itin. ni. 13 
Tlieeves have their spies commonly in all Innes, to inquiie 
after the condition of passengers. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 
070, 1 come no Spie With purpose to explore or to distutb 
The secrets of your Realm, 2706-7 Farquhar Beaux' Strat. 

111. i, Why some think he’s a Spy, some guess he's a Mounte- 
bank. X797 Mrs. Raeclitte Italian xiii, They are cei- 
tainly spies from the Monastery. 1833 Prescott Philip II, 

11. iii. 1. 172 His spies were everywheie, mingling with the 
suspected and insinuating themselves into their confidence. 
1882 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. II. 122 John Hooper, .and 
..William Latimer .. informed against him to the Privy 
Council, having no doubt been sent as official spies. 

transf. and fig. 1390 Spenser F. Q. i. ii. 17 Each others 
equall puissaunce enuies, And thiough their iron sides with 
ciuell spies Does seeke to perce. Ibid. lit. i. 36 And whilest 
he bath’d, with her two crafty spyes, She secretly would 
search each daintie lim. 1634 Whitlock Zootomia 560 
Testimonies of dying Saints 1 . . we may call them Intelligence 
from the Spies of Eternity, seeing .. the Grapes of that 
Canaan. 1663 Patrick Parab, Pilgr. xxi, If thete be any 
thing of greater force than other to bring you acquainted 
with the joy and peace of Jerusalem,, .this must be that 
happy Spy. 

to. Const, on, upon (rarely of). Also transf. 

137 s Barbour Bruce vii, 386 He to Cnrleill than vald ga, 
And a quhill that -in soioin ma, And haf his spyis on the 
kyng. 1623 Wotton in Pearsall Smith Life # Lett. (1907) 
II. 237, I conceive it n duty to tell your Lordship first how 
we stand here at this date. For ambassadors (in our old 
Kentish language) are but spies of the time. 2680 N. Tate 
Loyal General Addr. E. Tayler A v, He was a most diligent 
Spie upon Nature, 1723 De Foe Voy. round World ( 1840) 

35 They had presently three Dutchmen, set by the Dutch 
captain, unperceived by them, to be spies upon them, anil to 
mark exactly what they did, 1797 hiss. Radcuffc Italian 
ii. He suspected that this man was at once the spy of his 
steps and the defamer of his love. 1833 Ht. Mahtineau 
Loom tjr Lugger 1. iii. 38 But these men are spies only upon 
those who bieak the laws. 1840 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. 1 . 
533 There is strong reason to believe that he provided for 
Ins own safety by pretending at Whitehall to be a spy on 
the Whigs. 

o. As the title of various periodicals, etc. 

1644 The Spie, communicating Intelligence from Oxford. 
1706 E. Ward, The London Spy. 1712 Swift Let, Eng. 
Tongue Wks. 1751 II. 1. 189 Those monstrous productions, 
which under the name of trips, spies, amusements, and other 
conceited appellations, have over-run us for some years past. 
X739 The Universal Spy, or London Weekly Magazine. 
2820-2 [Hogg], The Spy. A periodical paper of literary 
amusement and instruction, 1834 Poultry Chron. II. 174 
The 1 Worcester Spy 1 says that the corn crop in Central 
Massachusetts, will be nearly or quite an average one. 
f d. Black spy , the Devil. 
a 1700 in 1). E. Diet. Cant. Crew. 

2 . MiL A person employed in time of war to 
obtain secret information regarding the enemy; 
in early use esp. one venturing in disguise into the 
enemy’s camp or territory. 

13. . K. Alis. 3330 (Line.), ye spies on boj>e sydes gob, An 
telli> tales for sob, Of Alisaundre, and eke Darie. 1338 R. | 
Bhunne Chron. (1810) 241 Had pei had a spie among b e 
Walssh Qite,. .pei had bien men lyuand, bat ber to aede 
went, c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints xi. ( Niniart ) 903 pe Inglis.. 

' end bar spy betraisit had bame to be knycht, c 1420 Lydg. 
Assembly of Gods 1022 Er he came at the felde he sent yet 
pryuyly Sensualyte before, in maner of a spy. c 1430 Merlin 
xvui. ego On the morowe erly Gawein sente a spie for to se 
what the gaisnesdiden. 1333 Tindale Lord's Supper Wks. 
(*573) 47 2 / 1 As if asouldier of our aduersaries partshoulde 
come in amongvs with our Lotdes badge,, .we would, .take 
him for a spye. a 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 25 b, At 
a cei tayn foord shewed to them by a spy which serued ye 
yoman of ye tentes of vitailes. 2665 Manley Grotius' 
Low-C. Wars 267 Then they considered their danger, 
especially upon the Return of some that had been sent ns 
Spies^ 1699 iBMvusflist. Eng. 113 Upon approach of his 1 
Enemies he sent Spies into the Noiman Camp, who were 
taken. X777 in Sparks Coir. Amer. Rev. (1883) 1. 428 My 
scouts and spies infoim me, that the enemy’s head-quarters 
and maiu body ate at Saratoga. 2846 Wright Ess. Mid. 
Ages II. xiii. 87 In the early romances, no disguise is so 
fiequently used by a spy as that of a minstrel. 1899 ’Hite 
Hague Conference Art. 29, An individual can only be con- 
sidered a spy if, acting clandestinely, or on false pretences, 
lie obtains or seeks to obtain information in the zone of 1 
operations of a belligerent, with the intention of communi- 
cating it to the hostile party, I 

f 3 . An ambush, ambuscade, snare. Obs. rare. 1 
Cf. Espy sb. 1 b. 

ct 380 Antecrist in Todd Three Treat. Wyclif (1851) 116 ' 
He sitteb in spies wij> riche men bat he slee an innocent man | 
in privee. 138* Wyclif i Kings xvi, 20 The remnaunt..of 1 
the wordis of Zamry, and of the spies [1386 tresouns] of him, j 
and of the tyraundise. I 

4 . The action of spying; secret observation or I 
watching ; ail instance or occasion of this. Chieily ! 
in phrases. 1 

c 1430 Knt, de la Tour (1868) 7 Hit happed that the Iqrde | 


made spie how the gentill-woman was gone to hide hei. 
1605 Siiaks. Mach. in. i. 130, I will aduise you where to 
plant your selues, Acquaint you with the peifect Spy o’ th’ 
time, The moment on ‘t. 1731 Pemale Foundling I. 143 

This young Baggage was 011 the Spy, and cannot hold her 
Tongue when she has done. 1837 A. Mayhew Paved with 
Gold 11. viii, But he’s always at the window looking over 
your way, and if you keep a spy on her, there'll be some fun. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as spy-hunting , - knave , 
-like adj,, - mania , - system , -work, etc.; f spy- 
boat, a vessel used for purposes of observation ; 
spy-money, payment for the services of a spy; 
spy-sliip, *= spy-boat ; Spy Wednesday, in Irish 
use, the Wednesday before Easter (in allusion,^ 
is said, to Judas). 

1637 Heywood Royall Ship 10 A kind of *Spie-boates 
which waited upon a flecte at sea. 2693 Luttreli. Brief 
Ret. (1857) ID - 52 The German spy boat came upon the coast 
of France with a fleet of 16 French merchant men. 1704 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4019/2 Her Majesty’s Spy Boat the Chat- 
ham Prize. 2872 N. SiiEwakd khut up in Paris 58 Ciowd 
dissolves to wreak its wrath in *.spy-hunting. 2622 Fletcher 
Beggar's Bush m. iii, You are sent here, Sirra, To discovei 
certain Gentlemen, a *spy- knave. 1599 13. Jonson Cynthia's 
Rev. Prologue, *Spie-like suggestions, privie whisperings, 
And thousand such piomooting sleights as these. 1668 
Extr, State Papers ret. Friends Ser. m. {1912) 276 He 
may be imployed about busines fiom Holland, and soe 
spy like carry intelligence there. x8g4 Daily News ei Nov. 
5/4 The recrudescence of the *spy- mania in France. 2723 
Addison Guard, No. 97 f 4 *Spy-money to John Trott hei 
footman, aild Mrs. Sarah Wheedle, her companion. 2838 
ti. Life of Xavier 188 The *spy-ships which he had sent. . 
to ascertain the fate of the contest between tjic Acheens and 
Poituguese. 2880 McCarthy Own Times liii. IV. 137 The 
*spy system was soon flourishing in full force. 2842 Lo\ Mt 
Handy Andy xxiii. She spakes like a French spy, ..and she 
was missin’, I retnembci , all last "Spy -Wednesday, 2804 J. 
Larwood No Gun Boats 23 Her Kmissai ics ai e at the seci et 
*spywork of observation and information. 2818 Cornu t r 
Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 50 It appears., that the Duke of Mon- 
trose., highly approved of his spy-wotk. 

Spy (spai), v. Forms: 3-4 spien, 4-7 spie 
(4, 6 spi); 4-6 spye (4 speije, 5 spyge, spyyn), 
4- spy. Also 5 pa. pple. spyne. [ad. OF. eipier 
Espy v. Cf. MD u .spien (Du. spieden), MLG. spien, 
MSw. speia, spey a (Sw. speja), ON. speja, spirja.'] 

I. traits. 1 . To watch (a peison, etc.) in a secret 
or stealthy manner; to keep under observation with 
hostile intent ; to act as a spy upon (one). 

c 2230 Gen. $ Ex. 2172 Cumc ge for non oficr Sing, but for 
to spien ur lord 0e king. 2338 R. Bhunne Chron. (1810) 40 
Eilred jede bo>Kh bis lond, priuely to spie Kuerilkon be 
Danes, c 237s Ac. Leg, Saints ii. (Paul) 22 In lei usalem lie 
wes bofte,spyit, waitit, and bundyn ofte. <22400 Sqr.Lmvc 
Degre 641 The steward was ordeyned to spy And for to take 
them utteily. 2436 Sir G. Have Lam At ms iS.T.S.) 164 
Men niay..baiate thair inymyes.., or ?it ger spy thame, 
and se quhen thay ar in disaray. a 2333 I.u. Bi rni.r.s IJuon 
clix. 612 The same tyme there was on the niountayne ,vi. 
theues who laye to spye the marchauntes. 2627 Moryson 
Itin. 11. in Sir Francis Stafioids Lieutenant of his horse, 
sent by Sir Henri Daners to spy the rebels pioceedings. 

1870 Pall Mall G. 22 Oct. 12 Since the LommeiiLemcnt of 
the Elliptic one half of Fiance spied the other half. 2884 
tr. Gabor ian's Little Old Plan i, Indignantly declaring that 
lie was not in the habit of ‘ spying ’ the tenauts of the bouse. 

to. To igake stealthy observations in (a country 
or place) from hostile motives. Also with out. 

<12300 Cursor M. 4824 pan said io.sepb,..‘Dot er yee 
Lomen be land to spi ? ’ 23. . Coer de I.. 718 With velanye 
Ye be come my Ionae to spye, And sum treson me foi to don 1 
1437 Harding Chron. in Eng. Hist. Rev. Oct. (191a) 751 
[He] gafe me in commaundcmcnt Scotlonde to spye.. How 
that it myght bene hostayed and distroyed. c 2470 Henry 
Wallace v. 490 The toune he spy it, and that foithocht we 
sone. 2335 Covlhdale Numb. xiii. 16 '1 he men, whom 
Moses sent forth to spye out the landc. Ibid, at They went 
vp, & spyed the landc. 2626 Gouge Strut. Dignity Chivalry 
§ 3 Those choice men which were, .sent to spie the Land of 
Canaan. 2633 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav, xxii. 77 He sente 
two small Barques, .to spy the Port, and sound the depth of 
the river. 

c. To (seek to) discover or ascertain by stealthy 
observation. Usu. with dependent clause. 

_ 2338 R. Brunnk Chron, (1810) 83 Roberd about did spie, 
if Malcolme wild haf wroulit. 2373 Barbour Bruce xv. 114 
Thai gert spy That mony of schir Eduardis men War scalit 
in the cuntre then. CX386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 778 For wel 
he spyed whan sche wolde go Out of hir hous to eny maner 
place, a 2400 Pistitl of Susan 122 Spyes now specialy if bo 
?atis be sperid. c 1460 Towncley Myst. ix. no Luke that 
thou spy, both far and nere,..If thou here any saghts sere 
. .Of that lad. c 1470 Hi xry Wallau’ vi. 467 Spyand full 
fast, quhar his awaiil suld be. 1611 Biutn 2 Kin$s vi. 13 
Goe and spie where he is, that I may send and fetch him. 

1828 Lyiton Pelham III. xiv, Thornton.. said he would 
go alone, to spy whether we might return. 2864 Ti.nnyson 
Aylmer's F. 369 Some low fever ranging round to spy The 
weakness of a people or a house. 

2 . To look out for, to seek an opportunity for, 
in a close or stealthy manner. Now rare. 

23.. K. Alls. 6998 (Laud MS.), Queed & harrae he wil me 
spye. 13. . E. E. Allit. P. B. 2774 pe prowde prynce of perce 
. .with ledes of armes, pat now has spyed a space to spovle 
Caldeez. 2382 Wyclif Ecclus. xii. 25 In his hcite he spieth, 
that he tumethee vp so doun in to the dich. 02400 Destr. 
Troy 5085 In speche may men spie the speker £0 know, 
And wete, by his wordex, the wit bat he beires. a 1423 
Cursor M. 29723 Ni}te or day whenne b«i m> 31 spie Bi mut- 
berment to do him dt3c. 

2839 Mlredith Juggling Jerry i, One that outjuggle- 
all ’& been spying Long to have me, and he has me now. 

3 . To look at, examine, or observe closely or 



SPY, 

carefully; to see or behold ; in mod. use spe c,, to 
investigate with a spy-glass or telescope. 

1325 Jletr. Horn. 1 ? 11 is sawel gem spied he [rc. Satan], 
Yef he moht se or find tliar nine Any filth ot spotte of sinne, 
1377 Langl. /’. PI, 11. 11. 225 Spiceies spoke with hym, to 
spten lieie ware, c 1440 l pout} don 1730, 1 haue the spyed, 
sythe }jou oute 3ede : Thou ai te my lcmman, as I haue 
thoght. 1508 Dunbar Tua Mari it 1 Yemen 70, I suld at 
fail is he found, new faceis to spy. 1549 Contpl. St ot. Pi ol. 1 1 
Quhen he hed conteuipht & spyit the propoitions & pio- 
preteis of natuie. 1590 Spenser I<\ Q i. iv 5 And all the 
hinder partes, that few could spie, Wei u ruinous and old, but 
painted cunningly. 1812 H. & J. Smith lie]. Add). 35 Thy 
1 ival staggets ; come and spy her Deep in the mud as thou 
art in the mire. 1871 B. Taylor Faust (1873) II. 52 Cheat 
Pan in cheerful mood stands by, Rejoiced the wondrous 
things to spy. 1893 JSaki. Dun Hour Pawns II. 78, 1 spied 
the whole, ground, and never saw a beast. 

4. To catch sight of; to descry or discover; to 
notice or obsetve. Cf. Espy v, 2 . 

13.. K. Alis. 2183 (Laud MS.), A jolyf kynq ycleped 
bairys Spyeji Aiisaundrcs piys. 1373 Barbour Bruce xix." 
328 The loul Dowglas has spyit a vay, How that lie myclit 
about thamc ryd. c 1380 Sir Fcmrnb. 1295 It mujte hermye 
gow alle in cas if my fader mi3t it spie. 1404-8 26 Pol. Poems 
29 [Let] No fende spot vppon (>e spy^e. a 1450 Kut, tie la. 
Tour( 1868) 60 TI10 tlieef , . gothe and comitlie till he be spied, 
and tlianne is take. 1480 Rob/. Dcvylt 823 in Ha/1. E. P. P. 
I. 231 Tliemperoure. .bade hys seruauntc throwe hym a 
bone. So he dyd, and whan Robert yt had spyne [etc,]. 
1375 Gramm. Gurton 11. iv, Good lord I shall never be niy 
luck my nee’le again to spy? 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. i. 7 
A shadfe giove not fnrr away they spide. 1626 in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. Ser. 1. III. 216 In my passage, spying a doore guarded 
by one,.. I went, and.. found an casie cntiancc. 1687 A. 
Lovell tr. Them) tot's Trap, 1. 166 When they spie that 
Fish, they stiike him on the back with Ilarping-lrons. 1719 
De Foe Crusoe 1. 80 Looking out to Sea in hopes of seeing 
a Ship, then fnney at a vast Distance I spy’d a Sail, _ 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (1776) V. 138 By dilating the pupil, the 
animal, .is enabled to spy its prey .in the dark. 1849 Sk. 
Nat. llist., Mammalia III. 13 There is great danger if 
the hippopotamus spies the huntsman before lie can throw 
his spear. 1883-94 R. Bridges Bros .5- Psyche May xxv, It 
must entl our love If they should hear or spy thee from above. 

transf *1704 T. Brown Dk. Ormond s Recovery Wks. 
1730 I. si His mind enlarg'd, and boundless as the sky, 
Shall unknown worlds and heaven’s recesses spy. 
lb. With immaterial object. 

c 1313 Siioreham x. 1851 ?yf bet one weddej) }jc jiral, . .And 
)yf a spyeL )>at sojic )>rof [etc.], c 1400 Ywain Gaw. 3013 
Our kyng.. Passed thurgh many cun tre, A ventures to spir 
and spy. 1308 Dunbar Tita Mariit IVcmcn 271 Thought I 
dispytit thairn agane, thai spyit it na thing. 1349 E. Allen 
Parnphr. Rev. 4 Whan they spye anything amysse in them 
selves. 1398 Drayton Ilcroical Ep. (16197 .\xii, I’eare sec. 
ing all, feares it of all is spy'd. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 1003 
The latter.. kickt the beam; Which Gabiiel spying, thus 
bespake the Fiend. 1734 Watts Relit/. Jttv. (1789] 93 
Does nature find so much convenience, or spy so much 
decency in it? 1780 Covvi-er Let. 8 June, If you spy any 
fault ill my Latin, tell me, for I am sometimes in doubt. 1810 
Scott Lady o/L. 1. xix, Her kindness and her worth to spy, 
You need but gaze on Ellen’s eye. 1813 — Trierm. Introd. 
v, Too oft iny anxious eye has spied That secret grief thou 
fain wouldst hide. 

o. With clause as object. 

c 1323 Song of Yesterday in E. E. P. (1862) 137 Whon fmt 
he wol l>e assayle, pat wost pou not, ne neuer may spye. 
c 1350 Will. Paler ne 3399 Ac spacly he spaynoles spewed 
he was slayne. 0x400 Gamelya 490 Now I haue spied )»at 
fvendes haue I none. *309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxv. 181 
Besyde a ryver and a craggy roche This gyaunt was wliychc 
spyed me approclie. 1373 Tusser II mb. (1878) 60 Let 
Chiistmas spie yard clcane to lie. 1390 Lodge Eu pluses 
Gold. Leg. 12b, Aliena.. spied where the hare was by the 
hounds, and could see day at a little hole. 1628 Milton 
Vac, Exerc. fit Thy drowsie Nurse hath sworn she did 
them spie Come tripping to the Room. 1831; Tennyson 
Guinevere 31 For Sir Launcelot passing by Spied where be 
couch’d, 

5. To find out, to search or seek out , by observa- 
tion or scrutiny. 

1530 Tindale Ptol. Romans r 2 No man could spy out the 
intent, and ineanyng of it. <21333 La Berness l I non lv. 
188 As Huon foughte he spyed out the payiiym that had 
gyuen him his swerde. 1384 Powcl Lloyds Cambria 151 
The Normans began to spie out the Commodities of Wales. 
1617 Moryson I tin. m. t The senses.. are (as it were) our 
Sentinels and Watch-men, to spie out all dangers. 1630 
Hubbert Pill Formality 6 9 They might spie out the Saints 
liberty. 1706 E. Ward Wooden Wot Id Piss. (1708) 72 lie 
can spy out the Faults in the Structure of a Boat, sooner 
than those of himself. 1782 Mme. D’Akhlay Diary 28 Oct , 
Lady Shelley, who spied us out, sent us an invitation to her 
party, 1848 Thackeray Lett. 28 J uly, I felt ashamed of 
myself for spying out their follies. 1893 Mrs. F. Elliot 
Diary Constantinople vi, One little black-eyed child, .spied 
me out as I left the carriage. 

II. intr. 0. To make observations (now spec. 
with a spy-glass); to keep watch ; to be on the look 
out. 

<11300 Cursor M. 27372 )?e preist bi-gin ]>an his fra.ii y 11 g, 
Sua o terrain fot to spil’d he find quur pe rating ly. 13 . E. 
h.Allit.P. IJ. 78opere in longyng al nyjt he lengez in wones, 
Wliyl pe souerayn to Sodanias sende to spye. c 1375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints xiii. {Mark) 137 And sa eftyre spyit )>ai, l at 
pai fand hyme one pasek-day. c 1430 Syr Getter, (Roxb.) 
2563 So long he spied day anunight Til he hapened to haue 
a sight. 1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit Women 427 That I may 
spy, vnaspyit, a space me beside. iS3oPalsgr. 728/2, 1 spye 
for one, I lye awayte for hyra, je agnetie. a 1631 Donne 
Songs <?• Sonnets , Break of day ii, If it [re. light] could speake 
as well as spie, This were the worst that it could say. 

1883 Longue. Mag. Nov. 73 After a very cursory glance 
round with my own glass, I shut it up and began talking as 
Charlie spied. 
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b. Const, at (a thing), 

1806 Bhresi-ord Mi\eues litem. Life v. ix, While thete 
was nothing in the house woith spying at. 1826 Iioon Mer- 
maid of Mitigate ii, Oil Mai gate bench,.. Whine urchins 
wandei to pick up shells, And the Cit to spy at the slops. 

7. To make stealthy or covert observations ; to 
play the spy ; to pry, 

1456 Sir G. Have Law A ruts (S.T S.) 238 [They may] tra- 
vnill in weic and pes..sa that thme be na coverit malice 
under, as to spy. 1593 Siiaks. Luo. io 85 Revealing day 
through cvety nanny spies. 1604 — Oth, 111. iti. 147 As I 
confesse it is my Natures plague To spy into Abuses. 1611 
Coigr., Mottscher, to spy, piy, sneake into coiners, thiust 
his nose into eueiy thing, a 1637 B. J onson Sad Sheph. 1. 
ii, But spy your worst, good spy, i will dispose of Lhis wheie 
least you like 1 

b. Const, on or upon (a person, etc.). 

1626 Donne Lett. (1851) 314 But this evening I will spie 
upon the Ifiishop]. <11774 Goldsm. Hist. Greet e 11. 102, 

1 am come to spy upon your vanity nnd ambition. 1883 G. J. 
Cayley Las Alfotjas II. 141 What do you mean, sir, by 
spying upon my movements l 1891 Farrar Darien. <j Dawn 
xiv, it is no such pleasure to be Emperor with you to spy 
on me. 

Spy-, the stem of the vb. used in combs., in 
the sense of * that spies ’ as spy-all, -fault, -maiden, 
or ‘ from or through which one may spy ’ as spy- 
hole, -house, -lower, -window. Also Spy-glass. 

(<i) 1333 Waterman Ftirdle Faciotis u. xi. 256 Thei liauc 
also ccnaino spiefnultes ordinaiilie appointed . .that spie in 
eueiyshieic sucheas be necligent. 1593 Passionate M or rice 
80 This I-loncstie is such a pestilent .spic-fnult. 1631 Done 
Polydoron 1x7 A Criminal shall have fauhic .Spy-faults 
Enough going to Piisou. 1706 E. Ward Wooden World 
Dtss. [1708) 11 The first Thing he peeps at, tliro’ this trusty 
Spy-all, is, the Chase's Port-IIoles. 1791 Cowui-.r Iliad xi. 
469 Archer shrew-tonguetl 1 spic-maklen I mail of curls I 

0) 17x7 Berkeley Jrttl. Tour Italy Wks. 1871 IV. 543 
Towers .. along the coast, being spy-towers against the 
Tuika. 1867 P. Kennedy Banks of Boro xxxvii. 288, 1 got 
a.. tumbler of punch sitting in my corner inside the spy. 
hole, 1888 Stevenson Black Arrow 12 5 Here and there, 
weie spyholes, concealed, on the other side, by the curving 
of the cornice. 1896 Allbntt's Syst . Med. I. 3x2 L is uglnss 
spy-hole through which the inmates can be watched. 18 96 
R. G. Moulton Dk. fob Introd, 38 The eagle in her spy- 
liouse of inaccessible crags. 1003 W. Ward l ’ rohl '. <$> Persons 
308 Another room at Moorfields, with a spy window. 

+ Spy, variant of Sl’l ini. Ohs. 

c 1313 Siioreham 1. 2033 Spy, fcljie 1 per lty myjte byt do 
kendelyche, On-kende hys Imre onselthe. 

Spyal, Spyar, obs. forms of Sital, Spieu. 

Spyearie, obs. form of Spicery. 

t Spyocard. Obs.- 1 (Oiigin and meaning 
obscure. Cf. SriTTAim.) 

1486 Bk. Si. Albans fiv b, Thor be heestysof thuchncc of 
the swete fewte. And tho he the Bucks, the Duo, tlie Beeie, 
the Rcyndeie, the Elke, the Spyccard, the Otic, and the 
Martron. 

Spyce, obs. form of Spice. 

Spydom. [f. Spy j/>.] Spying; espionage; 
the world of spies. 

1839 Times 27 Dec. fi/5 Should the practice of spydom 
become universal, farewell to all domestic confidence and 
happiness. x86a Morning Star 18 June, The notion of spy- 
dom is so abhorrent to the English feeling. 1899 Daily Tel. 

2 Sept, 10/5 The happy family of spydom assembled in 
Paniz/ardi’s dining-ioom. 

Spyer, variant of Spier. Spysre, obs, form 
of Spiiebe sit. Spyghtful(l, obs. if. Spiteful a. 
Spy-glass, Also spyglass, [f. Spy v. + Glass 
sl>. 1 10 . Cf. Spying-glass.] 

1. A telescope ; a field-glass. 

1706 E. Ward Wooden World Diss. (1708) 11 He’s never 
without a swinging large Spy-glass. 1733 Phil. Trans, 
XLVIII. 227 Turning the little end of a spy-glass, Itappeared 
something like Lhe luins of Palmyra. 18x4 Scott Diary 31 
Aug. in Lockhart IH.viii. 232 The whole, as seen with 
a spyglass, seems ruinous, 1840 Maurvat Poor Jack xxi, 
A telescope, or spy-glass, as sailors genei ally call them. 1873 
W. McIlwraitii Guide Wigtownshire 50 Here with a spy. 
glass one may discern thecntrance to Dirk Hatterick’s cave. 

2. dial. An eye-glass. 

1883 R. Cllland Incltbracken xi, 86, I have lost my gold 
spy-glass, something has caught the chain ami broken it. 
Spying, vbl. sb. [f. Spy ».] The action of 
the verb, in various senses. 

1338 R. Brunne Citron. (18x0) 338 Sir Jon de Walcis taken 
was in a pleyn, porgh .spiyng of Nnrieis. 1398 Tbevisa 
Barth. De P. R. vm. xxviii. (Bodt. MS.', I<qt.,destroieth 
fais waitinges and spyinges. CX430 Syr Getter. (Roxb.) 
9138 But thei be armed in al maners, . . For auenture of ony 
spiyng. 1495 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. xiv. xiii. 473 
Mount Fasga is the hyll of spienge, of fiyghte, and of by. 
holdynge. 13*3 Ln. Bernlrs Froiss, I, Jin. 75 None coulae 
jvssue out without spyeng. <t 1368 Asciiam Scholem. 11. (Arb.) 
148 The sp> ing of this fault now is not the curiositie of Eng- 
lish eyes, xfixx Cotgr., Speculation, . . a viewing, watching, 
or spying out from a high place, 1883 Longm. Mag. Nov. 
72 Tne Hill of Badeney . .on ordinary days gave us our first 
vantage-ground for spying. 1007 Athenaeum 6 July 6/2 
His suspicions and spyings and petty meddlings certainly 
had required extraordinary patience. 

b. ottrib ., as spying-hole, -mission, -plate. 

1791 Bentham Panopt. 1. Postscr. 97 A thin partition., 
with blinded spying-holes running in the line level with the 
Inspector’s eye. 1848 W, H. Kelly tr. L. Blands Hist. 
Ten Y. II. 448 Confident., that there was no truth in the 
spying mission attributed to Con.seii. 1894 Wkyman Man 
in Black 79 The closet was a spying-place, and these were 
Judas-holes. 

Spying-glass. [fi prec.] 

1. » Spy-glass i. Now rare. 


SQUAB. 

xfi8a tr. Glattius' Voy. Bcnga/a 28 Thus did they appear 
tous thiough our Spying- G Uv-,, mill cieryone .believed 
they saw veiy distiiu tty with it. X739 Whs ol Learned 1. 
83 Fiom whence ,Seiviu-> might i<inilui*i- that lie knew the 
Use of Spying-Ciasses. 1770 linn 111 jfii/utt. Loud, to 
Genoa I. 59, I saw thningb my spying-glass a ship that 
.seemed to make towaids us. 1803 A aval ( hum. IX.. 477 
By the help of my spying-glass I had made a di aw nig. 1883 
R. Uuchanvn Annan It it tot ix, I was upon the town wi’ 
my spying-glass. 

+ 2. An opeia-glass; an eye-^lass. Obs. 

17S7 Wahhuhion in W. & Hurd Lett. (1809) 405, I was 
accosted by a little, lound, well-fed gentleman, with . n spy. 
ing.gl.iss dangling in a black libbon at his but toil. 1780 
Aim. Reg. 11. 4 As they me masked, they do not hi Tuple to 
leconnoitie the company with tin 11 spyilig-glasses. 1795 
Wow or (J 1 . i’iad.ii) Lon.'cnthm Hill \VI:s. 1812 III. din 
And will it not he deem’d a dating thing To ogle thtouqli n 
spying-glass the King. 

Spyism. [f. Spy j/a] Kspionnjre. 

1847 in Wr.usii r. 1902 A. W. M mi 11 sion 1 Sat i/a the 
Cants/ vi. 50 The episode was a ]iait of that spyism she 
had deckuetl so picvalent. 

Spyler. rate— 1 , f?f. Spile r*."] (See i|uol.) 

1844 IJ, Sx EfiiKNS Book oj Faint HI. 921 ’1 hi-, ptou-.s is 
easiest done by inserting rolls of moulded cheew , eMi.u ted 
l>y the scoop or spyler, into holes previously made m the 
new cheese by the same scoop, mi instiiunenl usually t in- 
ployed by cheesemongci.s to taste cheese. 

Spyit, obs. form of Spelt ,wM 
1" Spynist, ppL a. St. Obs.- 1 [l'or sp,in!\l : 
see Spanihu vJ J Kxjiandecl, rijienetl. 

xso8 Dunbar Tua Mamt Wentt/t eg New vp .pied spun 
spray, as new spynist io- e, 

Spyr(o, Spyrr, obs. forms of Spkkr t>. 1 
Spyae(r, obs. forms of Spick, Spickii. 

Spy ’Ship. [f. Spy jA] TJte office or occu- 
pation of a spy. 

1779 YVarni.r in Jesse Seltcyn Coutewp. (1844) IV. aj 
So, su-, there is an end of my affair and my t.pyship, fig 1 do 
not think I can have anything else to *ay to you abuut it. 
1823 Ln. Cockburn Mew, 327 The inconvenient fact «f his 
having received considerable sums, .fiorn Government not 
for his spyship. 1863 Athemeum No. 1956. 554/a Personal 
sjiy.sliip on lhe part of Jonson. > 

SpyBorye, obs. f. Sph’EEY. Spyte, obs. f. 
Spitj^. 1 and vO Spyttarde, var. Si’WTAUi) Obs. 
Spytuous]y, -wysly, varr. SriToUHLV adv. Obs. 
t Sqawde, var. of Koaweu a. Obs. 

1578 WnytSONi: and Pt. Pnuuos <5- Cass. iv. ii, Wl1.1t 
seekes thou good fellow? Iohn. My sqawde Mate. 
Squat) (skvvgb), sb. Also 7, 9 dial,, squob, 8 
squobb, aquabb. [Of uncertain origin : cf. (Jr.vii 
sbO and Sw. dial, sqvabb loose fat flcrtli, sqvuhba 
a fal woman, sqyabbig llabby, Norw. dial, skvabb 
a soft wet mass.] 

J* 1. A raw, inexperienced person. Obs.— 1 
1640 Drome Sparagus Card. 11. ii, I warrant you, is he a 
trim youth ? We must make him one Iatkr, *tis stall a squab 
as thou never sawest; such a lumpe, we may make what 
we will of him. 

2. A newly-hatchcd, unfledged, or very young 
bird. Alsojf^. of a person. 

1682 SiuDwi.u. Medal John Bayes 69 Should all thy l»r- 
row’d plumes we from thee tear, How truly I’oet Squab 
wonld’st thou appear! a 1700 Ii. E. Diet. Cant. Ctew, 
Squab,, .a new Hatcht Chick. 1736 W, Ei 1,1s New Expet , 95 
The earliest young outs [i.e. gosfiiigs] aic commonly sent to 
London in March,., tailed sqmiijs, 1838 Hoi low tsl'rov. Di, l,, 
Squab, an unfledged bird. 1833 Kane Gtinuell A.t /. xix. 
(1856) 146 Some of the men succeeded in reaching the squabs 
[= young auks] by introducing their arms. x86s Kimssli.v 
//crew, v, At die bottom of each [pie] a squab or juung 
cormorant. 

b. spec. A young pigeon. 

1694 Muni ux Rabelais iv. ltx. 234 Pigeons, SquoMis, 
and Squeakers. 1763 Tuat. Dorn. Pigeons 50 This ai tide, 
and the young squabs, will nearly, if m t quite, maintain 
your Pigeons in food. 1854 Poultry Citron. 1. 573 a It is 
generally considered that a cock [pigeon] homes quickest 
when duving to nest, and alien when she is feeding Mjualw. 
*867 Allots ta Wilson Vashti xsvi, The gale blew down 
my pigeon-house and mashed all my squabs. 190* R. \V. 

, Chambers Maids of Pntadise i, Among which generations 
1 of pigeons hail built nests and raised countless broods of 
squealing squabs. 

0 . A young rabbit, rare— 0 . 

1838 Hou oway Prov, Did., Squab, . .a young rabbit, be- 
fore it is covered with hair. 

8. A short fot person. 

a 1700 11. E. Did. Cant. Crctv, Squab, a very fat, truss 
Person, xyxo PorE Lett. {1735) I. 152 \Ve shall then see 
that the Pi tides of this Woifd..are naturally as ariant 
' Squabs as those that went more loose. ^791 0 Keuspe 
Wild Oats iv. i, Your figure is the most happy comedy squab 
I ever saw. 1809 Malkin Gil Blass, i. ray A fat laughing 
squab of a woman. *8*3 Lady Granville Lett. (1894) I. 
240 He is a fat, sallow squab of a man. 1807 Bari ham 
People of Clapton vik sot A great fat squab loike Lucy. 

4. A sofa, ottoman, or conch. 

2664 Verncy Mem. (1007) II. ait For a drawing-rome 
i should have a squobs, & o turned woden chars of the haith 
of the longe seates. 1689 Loud, Gas. N o. 9495/4 T he Cover- 
ing of a large Squab, the upper side of Cloth of silver, the 
Ground white and toward a Filamot. a 1710 Pope l wit., 
Artemisia 10 On her large squab you find her spread, Like 
a fat corpse upon a bed. 17x9 Da Foe Crusoe l 178 Under 
this I had made me a Squab or Couch, with the Skins of (he 
Creatures I had kill’d, and with other soft Things. 1788 
W. H. Marshall Yorksh. II. 355 Squab, a couch, common 
in most farm ‘ houses 1867 Morn, Star 1 Jan. 2 In conse- 
quence of the fullness of the house the deceased was com- 
pelled to sleep on a sofa or .squab in the bar. 1892 M, C. F. 
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Morris Yorkdi. Folk Talk 377 The squab is a roughly- 
made couch or long-settle with cushions, differing front the 
ordinary long-settle in that it has one atm instead of two 

5. A thick or soft cushion, esp. one serving to 
cover the seat of a chair or sofa. 

1687 Mifir.K Gl. Fr. Did., A Squab, or very soft Cushion, 
coussiu fort wok. 1706 Phillips (ed. Keisey), A Squab, a 
soft stuffed Cushion or Stool. 1730 Inv. R. Woolley’s Goods 
(1732) 8, 3 Pair of Window Cui tains and 3 Squabs of the 
same. 1748 Richardson Clarissa VI. 158 An old brokcn- 
bottomed cane couch, without a squab, or coverlid, sunk at 
one corner [etc. 1 . z8tg H. Busk Vedriad iv. 1051 Bolster- 
ing his head with squabs, his mind with hope, 1839 Dickens 
Nickleby x, Chairs, with turned legs and gt een chintz squahs 
to match the curtains. 1881 G. Macdonald Maty Marston 
xwxvii, She was poking the little fists into the squab of the 
sofa. 

ti ansf. i860 Mayhew Upper Rhine v. 272 The apparatus 
appeals to be mote like a large squab of a watch-pocket. 

lb. A cushion forming part of the inside fittings 
of a caniage. 

1794 W. Felton Carriages {1 801) 1 . 145 A squab, or sleep- 
ing cushion ; . . occasionally added to the insides of those car- 
riages, for the head or should eis to incline against. 1844 
Hewlett Parsons <5- Widows vii, He looked into the cai- 
riage, turned up the squahs. 1888 Farr & Thrupp Coach 
Trimming vi, 75 Back Squabs are not usually fastened at 
the sides, and it is the custom to moke the sides curving out 
from the straight line, that the squab may not when fixed 
appear narrower across the middle. 

6 . alt rib. a. In sense 2 , as squab-condition , - gull , 
- pigeon , -virtuoso. 

1686 F. Spence tr. Varillas' Ho. Media's 227 He nurs’d 
up these Squab- virtuoso’s in Literature almost from the vci y 
Cradle, 1741 Com pi. Fant. -Piece r. iii. 219 To pickle Spar- 
rows or Squab-Pigeons. 1856 Ksne Aid. E.vpl. I. xxiv. 
320 The squab-gull of Hans Island has a well-earnedieputa- 
tion..for its delicious juices. 1877NEWTON in Encycl. Brit. 
VI. 407 The young [of the cormorant].. remain for some 
time in the squab-condition. 

b. In senses 4 and 5 , as squab chair , cushion , 
-seal, sofa. 

1837 Marryat Dog Fiend xu'v, Seated on the squab sofa. 
1849 Alb. Smith Pottleton Legacy (1834! 263 There were 
squab sea^p all tound the room, i860 All Year Round 
No. 63. 306 An old mahogany Empire arm-chair, with squab 
cushion. 1864 N. 4 Q. 3rd Ser. VI. 136/2 Upholsterers make 
sofa and couch seats of th ree kinds, called respectively squab- 
seats, spring seats, and stuffed tight seats. 1867 O. W. 
Holmes Guardian Angel ii, Nuise Byloe let herself drop 
into a flaccid squab chair. 

Squab (skwgb), a. Also 7 squob, 8 squabb. 
[Cf. prec.] 

1. Of persons : Short and stout ; squat and plump. 

167S Wycherley Country Wife rv. iii, I am now no more 

interruption to ’em.. than a little squab French page who 

speaks no English. — TT ’ T>JJ - — ' ' 

II. 234 Do you 1 
Peruke? 1703 3 
is squab. 1760 Goldsm. Ctt. IP. Ixviii, As Rock is remark- 
ably squab, his great rival, Franks, is remarkably tall. 18*7 
T. Hamilton Cyril Thornton (1845) 47 His lordship was a 
little squab man. 1863 Reader No. 122. 489/2 The squab 
yellow Hottentots. 1884 Besant Dorothy Forster i, His 
eyes were large, his figure short and squab. 

b. Having a thick clumsy form. 

1723 Chambers tr. Le Clerc's Archit. I. 46 The Capital. . 
wou'd be too flat and squab. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xliv, 
Turning his squab nose up in the air. 1883 Clark Russell 
Strange Voy. v, A large three-masted ironclad, with low 
squab funnel. 1894 Idler Sept. 134 That ancient ship . . 
with her., artillery running the fat squab length of her. 

c. Comb ., as squab faced , - looking , - shaped adjs. 

1781 Mme. D’Arblay Diary May, The Attorney-General, 

a most squat and squab-looking man. 1793 Southey Lett, 
from Spain (1790) 9 Its fountain ornamented with a squab- 
faced figure of Fame. 1865 Alex. Smith Summer in Skye 
ii, Comical squab-faced deities in silver and bronze. 1889 
C. Edwarqes Sardinia 4 the Sardes 103 Mostly its build- 
ings are low, squab-shaped, and of sun-dried brick. 

2. Young and undeveloped; esp. of young birds, 
unfledged or not fully fledged, newly or lately 
hatched. 


1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), A Squab Rabbet or Chick, 
one so young that ’tis scarce fit to be eaten. 1709 Brit. 
Apollo No. 46. 3/1 A Glazier. . Came like a Squab-Rook 
flutt’ring down. 1774 G. White Selbome lxi, I.. found in 
each nest only two squab, naked pulli. 1789 Ibid., The 
squab young we brought down and placed on the grass-plot. 
1807-8 W. Irving Sahnag. (1824) 269 A nest-full of little 
squab Cupids. 

1 3: Reserved, quiet. Obs." 1 

1689 N. Lee Prime. Cleve in. i, Your demure Ladies that 
are so Squob in company, are Divels in a corner. 

*1*4. Abrupt, blunt, curt. Obs. 

1737 Hervey Merit. II. 340 Most people blamed the Duke 
of Argyll for so squab an attack, a 1743 Savage An Author 
to be let r 8 Thus have I caused his Enemies, .to libel him 
for my squab compliment. *736 H. Walpole Lett. Mann 
(1833) III. 125 We have returned a squab answer, retorting 
the infraction of treaties. 1739 Ibid. 338 Loid Ligonier in 
words was more squab. ‘ If lie wanted a court-martial, he 
might go seek it in Germany.’ 

Squab (skwgb), ©. Also 9 dial, squob. [Cf. 
Squab sb. and n.] 

1. trans. To knock or beat severely; to squash, 
squeeze flat. Now dial. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. Diet., To Squab, break, sp. by 
down casting. 1687 Mi£ge Gt. Fr. Did. ii, To Squab, or 
squelch one, to beat him to mash, applatir quienn de coups. 
1847- in midi, and southern dial. use. 

2. ref. To squat (oneself). 

In mod. Leic. and Warw, dial,, ‘to squeeze (oneself) into 
a small space’. 


1680 R. L’Estrange Erasrn. Colloq. (171*) 9 The Sea- 
Pi iest, squabs himself down diiectly upon our Shouldeis. 

3. trans. With off-. To reject bluntly. 

i8xz Sparling Mag. XL. 41 Maslen... having most friends 
on the hill, he squabbed off these evasions. 

4. To stuff or stuff up. 

1819 H. Busk Dessert 37 Ye whose divans, recesses, and 
whose piers, Aie squnbb a with ottomans and chiffoniers. 
1891 Cent. Did., Squab, v.t., to stuff thickly and catch 
through with thread at regular intervals, as a cushion. 

5. intr. To fall or hang in a full or heavy manner. 

1733 Johnson, To Squab, v.n., to fall down plump or flat. 

1843 S. Judd Margaret 11. xi, Ladies in .. shoit cloaks 
with hoods squabbing behind, known as caidinals. 

Squab, int. and adv. Also 9 dial, squob. 
[Imitative.] a. mt. (See quot.) 

n. 1623 Fletcher Women Pleas'd 1. i, I should be loath to 
see ye Come fluttering down like a young Rook, cry squab, 
And take ye up with your brains beaten into your buttocks, 
b. adv. "With a heavy fall or squash. 

169a R. L’Estrange Fables, Eagh Sf Tot t. 192 The Eagle 
took him up a matter of Steeple-high into the Air, and . . 
dropt him. down, Squab upon a Rock. 1847 Halliw. s.v. 
Squob , He throwed him down squob. Sussex. x8go Glouc. 
Gloss. 149 Er came down squob. 

Squaba’sh, Sb. [A fanciful combination of 
squash and bash, prob. due to Prof. Wilson.] A 
crushing blow; a squashing. 

1818 Blacken. Mag. Ill, 250 The Author of ‘ The Dentist’ 
is mostiash ; If primed, ’tivould secure him a squabasln 183a 
Wilson Ibid. XXXI.281 Hereaie some verses that give all 
such shallow and senseless critics the squabash ! 

Squabash (skwgbce'J), v. [f. prec.] trans. To 
crush, squash, demolish. 

1822 Blackw. Mag. XI. 88 When their darling was 
squabash’d At glorious Waterloo. 1827 Scoit frill. 17 Jan., 
His satiie of the Baviad and Maeviad squahashed at one 
blow a set of coxcombs. 1843 Barham Ingoldiby Log. (ed. 2) 
Pief., Ill Older utterly to squabash anti demolish evei y gain- 
say er. 1886 Pall MallG. 23 Feb. 4/1 Mr. Ruskin is light 
in saying that J. S. Mill has been squahashed. 

I-Ience Squaba'sher. 

1827 Blackw. Mag. XXI. 650' That was a squabasher to 
the Elchee, who tried to back out of the argument. 1841 
Ibid. L. 66 Sidney Smith,, .squabash ei of the cowaidly.. 
invention of the ballot-box. 

Squabbed, a. Also 7 squobb’d. [f. Squab 
a. or z>.] Squat, dumpy. 

1694 Motieux Rabelais iv. ix. 38 A strapping, fusty 
squobb’d Dowdy. 1822 Blackav. Mag. XII. 70 What, that 
squabb’d thing? that’s none of mine. 1893 Westm. Gas. 

7 Mar. g/a A 1 sqtiabbejjl ’ shape dome and an ordinary 
‘ Ramsbottom ’ safety valve. 

Squabbing. [f. Squab sb. 5 b.] Cushioning 
used in carriages. 

1888 Farr & Thrupp Coach Trimming .. 6 Biown buck- 
ram, which is well adapted for marking purposes and the 
linings of squabbings. Ibid. vi. 73 Recesses.. causing the 
sinking of the squabbing. 

Sq.ua bbish., a. rare. [f. Squab «.] Some- 
what squab or squat. 

1666 G. Harvey Morb. Angl. xii. 133 The dyets of two 
Nations, .rendiing those of asquabbish lardy habit of body; 
us of a thinner.. appearance. 1784 J. Barry Led. Art ii. 
(1848) 94 Excesses and deficiencies in the human form,., 
squabbish and short 

Squabble (skwg’b’l), sb. Also 7 squable, 
sq.uabel, solvable. [prob. imitative : cf. next and 
Sw. dial, sqvabbel, ] A wrangle, dispute, brawl ; 
a petty quarrel. 

160a How Chuse Good Wife Aiv b, Hoping Mislresse you 
will passe ouer all these Tarres and squabels in good health. 
a 1632 Drome Mad Couple 11. i, I . . have undersold a parcell 
of the best Commodities my husband had. And should hee 
know’t wee should have such a scwable. 1690 C. Nesse 
Hist. 0 . fy N. Test. I. 367 Whom possibly in some rude 
squabble ye have kill'd. 1748 H. Walpole Corr. (1846) II. 
208 Except elections, ana such tiresome squabbles,, .it is 
all harmony. 1788 Jefferson Writ. (1839) 1 L 440 The 
squabbles, in which the pride, the dissipations, and the 
tyianny of kings, keep this hemisphere constantly embroiled. 
183a Ht. Martineau Ireland i, 8 The disputes, .became so 
virulent that the agent could get no rest from squabbles 
and complaints. 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. 333 Politics 
were dying down into the squabbles of a knot of nobles. 

Squabble (skwg’b’l), v. Also 7 squob(b)le, 
7-8 Equable. [See prec.] 

1. intr. To wrangle or brawl; to engage in a 
petty quarrel or dispute ; to argue disagreeably or 
with heat. Preq. const, about, for, over, etc. 

1604SHAKS. Oth. n. iii. 281 Drunke? Andspeake Parrat? 
And squabble ? Swagger? a 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 17x6 
I. 171 It agreeth to child] en.. to squabble; to women of 
meanest rank to scold. 1693 Humours Town 46 They are 
launching out into the Sea of Politicks, .. squabling to be 
Burgesses. 1730 Lett, to Sir W, Strickland ret. to Coal 
Trade 28 To deliver all the Coals out of the Ship first, and 
then squabble about the price. 1789 Wolcot (P. Pindar) 
Ep. to falling Minister Wks. 1812 IL 118 Good places For 
which so oft the people squabble. 1839 Thackeray Fatal 
Boots Dec,, Her temper was dreadful, and we used to be 
squabbling from morning till night 1 1873 Mrs. Whitney 
Other Girls xxi, They've been squabbling over it these five 
minutes. 

b. Const, with (another or others). 

1655 Capel Tentations iv. iiL 27 As brethren out of envy 
will squabble one with another about a party coloured coat. ! 
1660 H. More Myst. Godl. To Rdr. 13 My forbearing.. to 
squable with every petty Sect. 1677 W. Hughes Man of \ 
Sin ti. ix. 148 The Devil comes again, and squabbles with ! 
him. 1740 Cibber Apol. (1756) 1 . 290 They had forgot their 
former fatal mistake of squabling with their actors, 1831 • 


Trrlaivny Adv. Younger Son 1 . 156 A yak, 01 little row, 
which was squabbling with the cluldten about some fruit. 
1889 Cornh. Mag. Feb. 118, 1 feel too miseiablc and too 
dejected to squabble with Frances. 

c. transf. Of a stream. (Cf Bbawl vf 3 .) 

1868 G. Macdonald A\ Falconer I. 341 On the grassy 
bank of the gently-flowing rivei, at the other edge of whose 
level the little canal squabbled along. 

2. trans. In 7 )>pog., to thiow (type) out of line; 
to disarrange or disorder; to twist or skew so as to 
mix the lines. 

1674 Blount Glossogr. (ed. 4), Squabble, is a teim among 
Printers, when the Compositor has set a Form, before it is 
Imposed, some lines happen to fall out of their order, they 
say it is squohled. 1683 Moxon Meek. Exerc., Printing 
xxii. 7 3 He spreads and Squabbles the Shanks of the 
Letters between his Fingers askew. Ibid. 391 A Page or 
Form is Squabbled when the Letter of one or moie Lines 
are got into any of the ndjacent Lines; 01 that the Lettei 
or Letteis are twisted about out of their .squat e Position. 
1784 B. Franklin in Ann. Reg., Chron. (18x7) 385 Kveiy 
page of it being squabbled, and the whole 1 eady to fall into 
pye. 1888 Jacobi Printers’ Focal). 130 Squabble, to bicak 
or upset type and thus make ‘ pie ' of it. 

b. intr. Of type : To get into disoider. 

1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing xxii. 7 2 Letter is 
less subject to Squabble between Line and Line, .than it is 
between side and side. 

Hence Sqtut’bbled ppl. a. 

1886 Science VIII. 254 The letters do not range well, giving 
an irregular or ‘squabbled ’ appearance to the line. 1888 
Jacobi Printers' Vocab. 130 Squashed, another tenn for 
‘squabbled ’ type. 

Squa’bblement. [f. Squabble w.] Squab- 
bling; petty quairelling. 

1731 Gentl. Mag. 1 . 125 Any. .Rablement, Ihabblemenl, 
or Squabblement! 1884 Blackw. Mag. Feb. 235 Cheating, 
swindling, peculation, Squabblement of Church and State. 
Squabbler (skwg-bhu). [1. as. prec.] One 
who squabbles or quarrels. 

In quot. 1631 peih. a misprint for squabbe Squad sb. x, 

1631 T. Powell Tout All Trades 38 If lie attaine..the 
knowledge of languages, and dispositions of forreigne 
Nations where he travailes and trades, he may rise from a 
Squabler to a Master. 1687 Mn'.c.ic Gt. hr. Diet. 11, 
Squabbler, querelcur. 1702 Burl. L' Estrange' s Vis. Qnev. 
65 Who in their Writings are such Squabblers, That they 
tonncnt me Liny and Night. 1876 L. Stephen Eng. Th. 
18th C. 11 . x. § g. 234 It was possible. . that the gieat families 
should become mere squabblers for place. 

Squabbling (skwg-bliq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec.] 
The action of the verb, in various senses. 

16x1 Cotgr., Noisette, .. a squabling, or small debate. 
1664 H, More Myst. Iniq. 354 Their childish squabling 
abou t Nut-shells, Counters and Cherry-stones. 1683 Moxon 
Mech. Excr e.. Printing xxii, 7 7 The Breaking, Squabbling, 
or Hanging, &c. of the Page. 1740 Richardson Pamela I. 
239 Nothing offers these Days but Squabblings between 
Mrs. Jewkes and me. 1817 J. Scott Paris Revisit, (ed. 4) 
181 The squabbling in Athens whether Demosthenes had 
passed his accounts properly. 1868 Daily Tel. 25 July, 
The usual squabbling ended with the usual postponement 
at a late hour. 

Squa'bbling, ppl. a. [f. as prec.] 

1. Engaging in, given to, petty quarrelling or 
wrangling. 

1632 Sherwood, Squabbling, noiseux , rioteux. 166$ 
Glanvill Def. Van. Dogm, p. vi, In a squabbling and con- 
tentious Age. 1771 Bea 1 tie Minstr. 1. xvii, Nor cared [he] 
to mingle in the clamorous fray Of squabbling imps. 1841 
Dickens Barn. Iludge xliii, A dozen squabbling urchins 
made a very Babel in the air. 1894 Roosevelt m Forum 
Apr. 198 A squabbling multitude of revolution-ridden States. 

2 . Of the nature of, characterized by, dispute or 
wrangling. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 111. 184 Ignorance, .varnish’d 
over with a little squabling Sophistiy. 1833 T. Hook 
Parson's Dau. ill. xii. There had arisen some squabbling 
differences amongst his noble passengers. 1879 Farrar St. 
Pawl (1883) 51 The partisans . . thrust their squabbling 
Judaism even into the intercourse between a Paul and a 
Peter. 

Squabbly (skwg’bli), a. [f. Squabble vj 
Given to squabbling ; of a squabbling character. 

1887 Barinc-Gould Golden Feather v, I do not like her to 
be at home with all those dirty, squabbley . . savages. 189s 
Pall Mall G. 11 Oct. 11/2 A family meeting where both 
parties, .have a squabbly bargain. 

Squabby (skwg-bi ), a. [f. Squab sb. or a .] 
Low and stout ; squat, thick -set. 

1754 Connoisseur No. 3. 28 A short squabby gentleman 
of a gross and corpulent make. 1780 Mirror No. 88, Mrs. 
Deborah is. .in her person thick and squabby. 1841 J.T.J. 
Hewlett Parish Llerk I. 64 Judy was a good-looking 
girl, though of the species called squabby. 1845 Tails 
Mag. XII. 39 The squabby cob maintained his even pace. 
1873 G. Macdonald Malcolm III. xv, 20a Over the kitchen- 
fire, like an evil spirit of the squabby order, crouched Mrs. 
Catanach. 

Comb. 1848 Geo. Eliot in Cross Life (1885) 1 . 171 You 
chubby-faced, squabby-nosed Europeans owe your com- 
merce, your arts, your religion, to the Hebrews. 

Squa*bly, adv. rare _1 . [f. Squab < 7 .] Bluntly, 
abruptly. 

1737 Hervey Mem. II. 447 It was better to insinuate what 
those words meant than to express it so squabbly [sic]. 
Squab-pie, Also sq,uob-pie. [Cf, Squab sb. 
Chiefly current in western and south-western 
counties.] A pie chiefly composed of mutton, 
pork, apples, and onions, with a thick crust. 

1708 W, King Cookery 164 Cornwall squab-pye, and 
Devon white-pot brings. 1778 Mores Diss. Typogr. 
Founders 69 note. Probably he was a Gloucestershire man 
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and remembered squab-pie, an olla. fodrida of houible 
ingredients. 1800 Southey in Cottle Kent. Coleridge <$■ S. 
(1847) 22 Neither Pilchaids, White-ale or Squab-pie were to 
be obtained. 1865 Kingsley IJerew. v, Most savoury of all 
the smell of fifty huge squab pies. 1880 Adant live 281 
Laden with the remnants of a squab-pie.. and a couple of 
apple pasties. 

Jig. 1897 Jane Lordship xix. 209 The great matter being 
that I had made squob-pie of Robert. 

Squa'CCO. Omith. Also 7-9 sguacco. [Local 
Italian sguacco.'] A small crested species of heron, 
Ardea ralloides or comata. 

a. [a 1672 Willughby Omith. (1676) 206 Ardea quam 
Sguacco vocant in Vallibus dictis Malalbergi. Hence in 
Ray’s translation (1678) 281.] 1785 Latiiam Gen. Synop, 
Birds III. 1. 76 Castancous Heron. . . It seems a mere variety 
of the Sguacco, if not differing in sex. 

|8. 175a J. Hill Hist. Anim. 465 The yellowish Ardea, 
with the head and neck vai legated with black, white, and 
yellow. [illarg. ] The Squacco. 1785 Latham Gen. Synop. 
Birds III. 1. 74 Squacco Heion.. .Size of the blue Heron, 
1834 Mudie Feathered Tribes 1 1, 148 The Squacco Heron . . 
has been more frequently met with in England than any of 
the former [species]. 1879 E. P. Wright Anim, Li/e 327 
The Squacco Heron (A. comata) is found in Asia, North 
Africa, South Europe, and a rare straggler now and then 
visits England, 

S quack, variant of Squatch v. Obs. 

Squad (skwgd), sb/ [ad, F. escouade, earlier 
esquade ( esqtiouade ), var. of esquadre Squader.] 

I. Mil. A small number of men, a subdivision 
or section of a company, formed for drill or told 
off for some special purpose. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch ., Hen. V , clxxxv, The Ragged 
Squad, whose Pay, ill-husbanded, Gives him nor Shooes 
nor Shirt, *673 Reg. Privy Counc. Scotl, IV. 98 The com- 
mander of that squad of his Majesties troup of guardes, 
quartered at Bathgate. 1757 Washington Writ. (1889) L 
468 Divide your men into as many squads as there aie 
Sergeants. 1811 Regul. <J- Orders Army 244 The Com- 
manding Officer will cause them, by Squads of 20 or more, 
to move round the Vessel in double quick time, each Squad 
for ten or twelve minutes. 2844 Ibid. 733 The Subaftcrn 
Officers, to whom the Squads are entrusted, are responsible 
for the same to the Captain. *877 Field Exerc. Infantry 4 
Recruits^ formed into a Squad should be directed to observe 
the relative places they hold with each other. 

lb. Awkward squad : (see quot. 1802). 

1796 Burns in Cunningham Whs. A- Life B. (1834] I. 344 
John, don't let the awkward squad fire over me, 2802 
James Milit. Diet, s.v., The aukward squad consists not only 
of recruits at drill, but <Jf formed soldiers that are ordered 
to exercise with them, in consequence of some irregularity 
under arms. 184a Macaulay Ess., Fredk. Gt. (1877) 659 
The household regiments of Versailles and St. James’s 
would have appeared an awkward squad. *878 Besant & 
Rice Celia's Arb. v, The march and movement of troops, . . 
the drill of the awkward squad, delighted his soul. 

transf. 1797 S. James Narrative Voy. 205 The butchers 
here are a truly aukward squad. 1816 [see Awkward a. 
4 b]. *838 P. Thompson Hist. Boston Piovincialisms, 
They’re a dirty squad, an awkward squad, 
e. Without article. 

1833 Regul. fy Instr. Cavalry l. 9 Each Recruit must be 
trained.. in squad. 

+ 2. = Squadron sb. 3. Obs. rare. 

1673 in ioth Ref. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. I. 80 On 
Monday the fleets ingadged;.. a whole squad surroundit Sir 
Edward Sprag, who was in the Royal Prince. *676 Row 
Contin. Blair's Autobiog. xii, (1848) 509 All that the King 
was able to do was to set out some squads of small ships. 

3. A small number, group, or party of persons. 

1809 Malkin Gil Bias iv. ix, T a In my mistress’s female 

squad there was a nymph named Portia. 1830 Scott 
Demonol. ix. 284 The witches of Auldearn were so numerous 
that they were told off into squads, or covines. 1842 Catlin 
N. Amen Did. xxiv. (1844) I. 201 The same intelligence was 
soon communicated by little squads to every family. 1838 
Kane Arct. Rxpl. I. xx, 243, 1 cannot realize that some may 
not yet he alive; that some small squad or squads, .may not 
have found a hunting-ground. 

b. Const, of. 

18x8 Keats Lett. Wks. 1889 III. 113, I am in a high way 
of being introduced to a squad of people, Peter Pindar, 
Mrs. Opie, Mrs. Scott. 1823 Coubett Run Rides 83 We saw 
. . squads of labourers . . migt ating from tract to tract. *837 
Borrow Romany Rye xlii, He had a very shabby squad of 
animals, without soul or spirit. *896 E. A. Kino I tab High- 
ways 91 A large squad of liveried servants. 

c. In the phr, in squads. 

a 1848 0 . W. Holmes Stethoscope Song 64 They every day 
her ribs did pound In squads of twenty.. 185a Motley Corn 
(1889) I, v. 132 People.. making excursions into the country 
in small squads. 1869 Tn. Rogers llist. Gleanings I. 84 In 
the Georgian era men and women were hanged in squads. 

4. A particular set or circle of people. 

1786 Burns To % S. xxviii, The hairum-scairum, ram- 
stamboys, The rambling [1787 rattling] squad. 2809 Malkin 
Gil Bias in, xi. r 8 To study the feelings of authors., 
would, only be the way to spoil them. I know that con- 
temptible squad. 18x8 Blachw. Mag. III. 533 Tho' used 
by Hunt, and Keats, and all that squad. 

5. attrib., as squad-dance , drill, instructor, etc.; 
squad bag (see quot. 1876 ). 

1844 Regul. * Ora. Army xax In other Corps a Troop, 
Company, or Squad Police has been introduced. 2839 
Musketry Instr, 46 The squad instructor opposite the 
So yards point 2884 Daily Tel. 14 March, A suttler..is 
dispensing beer from squad barrels to a knot of thirsty 
labourers. 1863 E. Burritt Walk to Lands End 171 
Inaugurating a new term of service with . . squad -dances in 
the publicstreet. 1889 E. A. Parkes Bract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 
403 Squad bags are issued to infantry, four to each company. 
187S VovLn & Stevenson Milit. Diet. 398/1 Squad Bags, 
canvas bags provided for troops (one for every as men], for 
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the purpose of relieving a soldier from carrying a complete 
kit on the line of march or in the field. 1899 Baluock 
Cromniell as a Soldier 24 The drill consisted of what we 
should now call ‘squad drill’. 

t Squad, sbff Mining. Obs. rare. Also 8 
squod. = SiroAD. 

1674 Ray Coll. Words 120 The tinners [in Cornwall] find 
the Mine by the Shoad (or as they call it Squad) which is 
loose stones of tin mixed with Earth. 2728 Chambers 
Cycl. s. v. Shoaled, Sometimes it [shoad] is called Squad, 
and Squod. cx 830 Mar. Edgeworth Larue Jcrvas ii, 
Loose ore of tin mixed with the earth, which in those days 
•we used to call shoad or squad.’ . We call it squad to this 
day, master,’ interrupted one of the miners. 

Squad, sbfi dial. Soft slimy mud. 

2847 in IIai.liwell. x886- in dial, glossaries, etc. (Lines., 
Leics.). 2880 Tennyson Northern Cobbler iv, I cooin’d 
neck-an-crop . .down i* the squad an’ the muck. 

+ Squad, a. Obs' rare. [Cf. Squab a, and 
Squat a .] = Squaddy a. 

2673 Cover, in Early Voy. Levant (Hakluyt Soc.) 2x6 
First there was a bastanji, a middle-sized squad fellow, who 
shew a vast strength in tossing about weights. 1729 T. 
Cooke Tales gS A short squad Figure, with a wadling Pace. 
Squad, (slewed), v. [f. Squad jA 1 ] 

I traits. To divide or form into squads; to 
draw up in a squad. 

x8oa James Milit, Diet,, To Squad, to divide a troop or 
company into cut tain parts, in order to drill the men 
.separately, or in small bodies. 2842 Lnvcit C, O'Malley 
lxxxvi. 416, 1 say, lads, squad your men and form on the 
road. 1884 Pall Mall G. 16 July S/a A few Lancashire 
and metropolitan corps are squadded first this morning, 

2. To assign or allocate to a squad. 

2802 James Milit. Diet, s.v., Recruits should always be 
quartered and squadded with old soldieis who arc known to 
be steady and well behaved. Ibid., The stables must like- 
wise be squadded entire; that is, no one stable must be 
allotted to two separate squads. 

Hence Squa’dded ppl. a. 

2896 Daily Nerves tB July 6/4 Three Squadded Competi- 
tions have been finished this evening, 

Squa’dding', vbl. sb. [f. Squad sb.l or v.] The 
action of forming into or drawing up in squads. 
Also attrib. 

280a James Milit. Diet, s.v., Tho same rules for squadding 
hold good on a march, and in all situations whatever. 2888 
Daily News 25 July, The squadding lists for the morning., 
are scanned. 2883 Pall Mall G. la July 9/1 The squadding 
is arranged . . so as to give every competitor a change of time 
. . when he fires at the different ranges. 

Squa ddy, a. Now dial, and 17. S. [Cf. Squad 
a.] Short and thick-set ; squat, squab. 

23g3 Rich Greenes Newes G30, He was a fattc squaddy 
Monke, that had beene well fedde in some Cloystcr. 2840 
Spurdfns Supfl. Voc. E. Anglia , Squaddy, squoddy ; short 
of stature, and sturdy, a 2848 * Maj. J. Downing ’ May. day 
(Bartlett), I had hardly got seated, when in come a great, 
stout, fat, squaddy woman, 

t Squander. Obs, [ad. older F. esquadre 
(escoadre, escoydre\ also squadre, scouadre), mod. 
F. escadre, ad. It. squadra (Pg. esquadra, Sp. 
escuadra ) square, company, squadron,] A squad- 
ron, company, squad. 

2390 Oraonances fy Instructions for Musters 32 Euery 
companie or squader of any companie. 1606 Birnie Kirk- 
Bttriall (1833) xix, The next squader that commes In, are 
captnnes of cheef. 263a Lithcow Trav. x. 449 The Fleete 
was dluided in three aquaders. Ibid. 482 There being a 
Squader of his Maiesties Ships lying in the Road. 
TSqua’draut, sb, and a. Obs, [acl. It. squad- 
rantc, pres. pplc. o£ squadrare to square,] 

A. sb. 1. A square piece of something ; a side 
of a square. Cf. Quadrant sb.'* 2 and 2 b. 

2593 Locrine 11, v. 3 How brauelythis yoong Brittain.., 
Momng the massie squadrnnts of the ground, Heapes hills 
on hills. 2399 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 128/2 
Put all this together in a little bagge, a qu. of an Elle in his 
squadrant, 

2. A squadron of soldiers or ships. 

2824 Sir R. Dudley in Fortescue Papers (Camden) 22 His 
Majesty maye make as manye of these ns he please for his 
safetye and strenthe, but lesse then 6 were no iltt squadrant. 

B. cut}. Of a square form. 

1399 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 320/3 Applye.. 
theron a squadrante boulster moystened in wine, 2642 Bird 
Mag. Hon, 136 A List shall be made in an even and plain 
ground, then Squadtant, that is to say, every Square 60 foot 
East, West, North, and South. 

f Squa'drate, ct, Obs. rare . Also 7 Sc. squad- 
rat. [acl. It. squadrato, - ata , pa. pple. of squad- 
rare to square. Cf. Quadrate a. 1 .] Square- 
shaped; rectangular. 

263a Lithgow Trav. (1906) 386 At every spacious squadrat 
corner, there is a high Turret erected. Ibid, 387 A rotundo, 
with a wide leaden top, and on each side thereof a squadrat 
Steeple. 2784 J. Barry Led. Art iii, (2648) 133 The hands 
. .are a little mannered and squadrate, 
t Squa drature. Obs.- 1 [ad. It. squadratura . 
Cf. Quadrature i.] A square fignre or shape. 

2392 R. D. Hypnerotomachia 42 b, Statues of fine mettal 
. .Which were fastened in a Marble, cut into a squadrature. 
Squadron (skwg-drsn), sb. Also 6 aquadrone, 
-onuo, 7 Sc. squadroun. [ad. It, squadrons (f. 
squadra square), whence also Sp. escuadrm, Pg. 
esquadrdo , older F. squadron {scadron) and es- 
quadron (mod.F. escaaron),] 

I. +L Mil, A body of soldiers drawn tip or 
arranged in square formation. Obs. 


236* J. Shuts Ir. Cawbtnis Turk. I Tar Ep. Tied. *iiij b, 
There shalbe a squadrone 01 tiered and in themyddest of the 
same shalbe a voyde space throughoute the squadrone. 1381 
Styward Mart, lhscipi. 11. 156 The pooie Swi/ere,. not 
beeing able to furnishe themselues with horse, wme the first 
deuisers of the pike and the .Squadronnes ; 2616 Bullokau 
Rug. Expos., Squadron, a .square forme in a battel!. 2638 
Blount Gtossogr., Squadron , ..a ceitain number of Soldiers 
ranged into a squaie Body ot Battalion. This word is most 
commonly appropriated to Horsinen. 

2. Mil. A relatively small body or detachment 
of men. 

2379 Digges Stratiot. 91 That ctieiy Squadron or liodie of 
the watche linue iheyr Armour . . in 1 cadhiesse. 1379 I'Ynion 
Guicciard. 1. (1399) 27 Ilis army contained little lesse then a 
hundieth sqiuuhons of men at nrnies, accounting xx. men to 
a .squad 1011. 1590 Sir J. Smyiii Disc. II 'capon* 3 1), A squad- 
ron of armed men in the field being lcadie to encounter with 
another squadron. 2617 Mokyson I tin. 11. 66 Leaving his 
foot in two squadrons of 250 each, himselfe with the home 
passed to Duntlalke. 267a Viluers (Ilk. Buckhm.) Re- 
hearsal v. (Arb.) 22i To have a long lelalion of Squadrons 
here, and Squadrons there : what is that but .1 dull prolixity f 
27*0 Pope Iliad xx. 414 Through yon wide host this arm 
shall scatter fear, And thin the squad ions with my .singlo 
spear, *778 Mickle tr. Camocn's Lusiad tit, tu Themuun- 
tain ecchues with the wild affright Of dying squadrons. 2820 
Seorr Lady of L. t. xxxi, Trump nor pibroch summon here 
Mustering clans, or squadrons tramping. 2878 B, Taylor 
Dcnkation 11. iii. 68 In one squadron set To fight the world’s 
long battle. 

Jig. 2636 Cowily Pindar. Odes, Plague* Rgypt xi, All the 
full-charg’d clouds in ranged Squadions move, And fill the 
spacious Plains above. 

b. spec. A body of cavalry, usually composed 
of between one and two hundred men. 

2702 Milit. Diet. (1704), Squadron, a Body of Horse, the 
number not fixt, but from an bundled to two bundled 
Men. 2768 Pennant Brit. Bool. I, 3 The enemy was broken 
through by the impetuous charge of our .squadrons. 2832 
Regul, ly Instr. Cavalry m. 43 Two or more Squadrons 
compose a Regiment. Squadrons aie called mt, ad, 3d, &c., 
counting from the light of the Regiment, Ibid. 57 Mflirh 
past by Squadrons. 2893 Times 22 July xi/4 The march 
past followed, first in column of squadrons at a walk, . .next 
at a canter by squadrons. 

3. A division of a fleet forming one body under 
the command of a flag-officer; a detachment of 
warships told off for some particular duty, plying 
squadron : see Flying ppl. a. 4 <1. 

Also, in recent use, a number of aeroplanes or airships not- 
ing together. 

2388 Archdeacon tr. True Discourse Army K. Spain 27 
Squadron of the Galcon*, of Portugal!. Ibid. 19 '1 here is in 
this Squadron 12 Vesselles, 1607 l)i kkkk Whore Babylon 
Wks. 1873 II. 257 In the first Squadron tweltic grim Gallons 
Floate like twclue moouing Castles. 2670 Lassus Toy. 
Italy 11. 272 [Thekingdom of Naples’ ] ordinal y squndi on of 
gnllyes are but 20. 2703 Loud. Gas. No. 39 {7 3 1 tv orde red 
the Captain of the Nonsuch tostietdi a-hutd of the Squad- 
ron. 2743 Bi'i.kklf.y & Cummins Voy. S. Seas 6 We judged 
this 10 be Admit al Pirarro’s Squadron, sent out in Pursuit 
of Commodore Anson. 1800 Wkilincion in Guiw, Desp. 
(1834) !• *3? The troops destined to sail with tl.e squ.idion 
under Admiral Rainier. 2849-30 Ai ison Hist. Europe V, 
xxxiii. § 27. 494 A squadron of nine sail of the lino, four 
bombs, and five frigates, was despatched to the Sound. 2883 
H. Phillies A titer. Paper Curt. II. 92 It was known that a 
French squadron was coming to America. 

transf. 2807 J. Barlow Columb. iv. 90 From Togo's bank, 
from Albion's rocky round, Commercing squadrons o’er the 
billows bound. ? 1878 B, IIarte Man on Beach 13 Low 
down the horizon still lingered a few white flecks- the flying 
squadrons of the storm. 

f 4. A squad (of a ship’s company!. Obs. 

_ i6a8 Capt, Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 7 Then diuide them 
into squadrons according to your numbets and burthen of 
your ship. 2627 — Seaman's Gram. ix. 38 '1 he-e are to. . 
aoe all duties each liatfe, or each squadron for eight Glasses 
or foure houres which is a watch. 

5. A comparatively large group or number of 
people, etc. ; an organized body of persons. Also 
const, of. 

*827 Mokyson liin. 1. 216 They say that Christ with the 
squadrons of the Fatheis, passed this way when her ascended 
from Hell. 2640 Sir W. Mure Counter buff 96 That Esteme 
clyme. .Where Squudton-. of our Nation did abound. 2884 
Contempt. St. Man 11. ii. (1690) 1 73 The Hallelujahs which. . 
the Squadrons of those blessed Spirits sing, *7*3 J- Warder 
True A masons 25 They [rr. bees] send forth a squadron to 
fetch in Honey. 270a J kefkrson Writ. (1830) IV. 470 These 
measures had establish ed corruption in the legislature, where 
there was a squadron devoted to the nod of the Treasury. 
28*4 Southey Sir T. More (1B31) 1. 384 To join one or other 
of the numerous squadrons of dissent, *897 Mary Kings* 
ley IV. Africa 484 The whole district will come, not in a 
squadron, but just \then it suits them, 

"b. transf. A multitude of Borne thing or things. 
2688 Culpepper & Colb Parthol '. Anat. 11. vi. 99 Yet that 
is false which Fallopius tells us, that a great Squadron of 
Nerves is spread up and down the Basts of the heart. 2680 
Also? Mischief Imposit. xii. 96 He has.. First, a Squadron 
of Considerations, and secondly, a Pacquet of Advices. 

f 6 . Lf.S. A division or ward of a town, com- 
munity, or district. Obs. 

2838 iti Cent. Diet, s.v. 1872 Town Records, Groton, Mass. 
(Cent, ), Agreed upon by the selectmen for the . . calling 
out of their men to work, that is within their several squad- 
rons, 2749 Town Records, Marlborough, Mass. (Ibid ), A 
committee of seven men to apportion the school in six 
societies or squadrons,, .taking the northwesterly comer for 
one squadron. 

7 . A body of cardinals hovering between the 
main factions in a conclave. (Cf Squadron ist.) 
2670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. 11. i6r He manag’d hint* 
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self so with his flying Squadron, that it gave no little dis- 
gust to the Crowns. 1906 Edin. Rev. Oct. 346 Cardinal de 
Retz and Cardinal Azzolino were of the squadron. 

8 . cittrib., as squadron ball, form, etc. 

159* Kyd Sp. Trcig. 1. ii. 3a Our battels both were pitcbt 
in squadron forme. 163a Lithgow Treat. 11. 49 When they 
enter the gates, they must deliuer their weapons to the Cor- 
porall of the Squadron company. 1796 Instr. <$• Reg. Cav- 
alry (1813) 230 Some of the squadron flank officers who are 
otherwise disposed of. *83* Regul. <$• Instr. Cavalry vs. 20 
The Squadron-Leader advances two horses' lengths. 1862 
London Rev. 16 Aug. 139 The squadron which is to go down 
Channel on the day after the squadron ball. 1894 Outing 
Sept. 477/2 These three gentlemen thoroughly understand 
£he handling of a regatta and asquadron cruise. 

II. f 9. A right-angled area, figure, etc. ; a 
side of a square. Obs. Cf. S quadrant sb. 1 . 

1 599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 321 They sell the earth within 
the wall, for so much a squadron. 1599 A. M, tr. Gabel- 
honed s Eh. Physicke 153/2 About a quai. of a yarde in the 
squadrone therof. 

f 10. A square parenthesis-mark. Obs .— 1 
16x8 Worthington’s Anker Christian Doctr. Pi inter to 
Rdr. 18 Because the holie Scriptures are very much cited in 
this Booke, I haue thought it better, .to include them within 
two squndrons [ ]. 

Squa dron, v. rare. [f. tire sb.] treats. To 
form into, or as into, a squadron or squadrons. 

1862 D. Gkay Lnggie, etc. 19 By a furious wind Squad- 
ron’d, the hurrying clouds range the roused sky. 

Squadronal, a. [f. Squadron sb. +-al.] Of 
or pertaining to a squadron or squadrons. 

x8o8 J. S. CoRBr.TT Drake # Tudor Navy II. v. T77 Here 
we nave the first trace of any squadronal organization. 1902 
Westue. Gaz. 23 July 3/1 A diagram showing the squadronal 
flags of the Engfish ships in colour. 

II Squadrone (skwadmuie). Now Ilist. Also 
8 Sc. -ronie, -rony. [a. It. squadrone ( volante ) : 
cf. Squadron sb. 7 .] A Scottish political party 
in the eaily years of the 18 th century. 

1707-14 Lockhart Papers (1817) I. 294 In the main the 
united Tories and Squadrone did not succeed so weel as they 
expected. 1708 Caldwell Pap. (Maitland) 215 If y° court be 
generous they'll at least procure for him y« fines for a wrong- 
ous imprisonment that is due by the squadrony. 1800 A. 
Carlyle Antob. 40 By good-luck for the clergy, there was 
another party distinction among them,, .viz,, that of Aiga- 
thelian and Squadrone. 

+ b. As adj. Hovering between two parties. 
c 1720 Warden in Wodrow's Corr. (1843) II. 538, I am 
squadronie in that matter, being sometime on one side and 
sometime on another. 

Squa'droned,///.a. [f. Squadron ri.] Formed 
into squadrons ; drawn up in a squadron. Also 
transf. 

1667 Milton P. L. xii. 367 They gladly thither haste, pnd 
by a Quire Of squadrond Angels hear his Carol sung. 1726 
Pope Odyss. xxiv. 289 Thy squadron’d vineyards well thy 
art declare. 1792 J . Barlow Conspir. Kings 85 See the long 
pomp in gorgeous glare display’d. The tinsel T d guards, the 
squadron’d horse parade. 1841 Tupper Twins xxiv, As if 
the squadroned cavalry of heaven had charged across the 
seas. 1864 Neale Seatonian Poems 63 Squadron’d forests, 
marshall'd as for fight, March o’er the land, 

t Squa'dronist. Obs. [ad. F. squadroniste 
or It. squadronisia, f. squadrone (volante) : see 
Squadron sb. 7.] One of the cardinals belonging 
to the unattached party in a conclave. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals in. m. 319 The Squadronists 
are all unanimously for Rospigliosi. 1670 Loud. Gaz. No. 
4038/3 These Cardinals from France, who.. have already 
gamed to their party divers of the Squadronists. 

t Squage, v. Obs .- 1 [Of obscure origin.] 
trans. To dirty (? with handling). 

a 1500 Receipt in Rel. Ant. 1. 163 For to make clene thy 
boke yf yt be defowlyd or squaged. 

Squail (skw^l), sb. [Of doubtful origin : cf. 
Squail w.a and Skayles.] 

1. fl. The game of ninepins ; skittles, s.w. dial. 

1847 in Halliwell {Somerset). 1883, 1888 in Hampshire 

and Somerset glossaries. 

2. pi. A table-game in which counters or disks are 
propelled towards some mark by snapping. 

App. introduced in 1857 by Mr. John Jaques, London. 
r86z Pollock Pen. Remembr. (1887) II, 103 Drank tea 
with Faiadays at Royal Institution, and played at squails. 
1863 Pall MallG. 12 June 11 SquaiL, or some such frivolous 
game, often serves to banish ennui. 
b. A disk or counter used in this game. 

1862 Calveblev Parses fy Transl. 16 Or anon.. Urge to- 
wards the table's centre, With unerring hand, the squail. 
xgoo Upward Eben. Lobb 133 Au overcoat . .with a driver's 
cape, and eighteen buttons, thesize of squails, down the front. 

3. = Squailer. (See also Squoyle.) 

1883- In dial, glossaries (Hamps,, Berks., Wilts.). 1899 
Outlook 7 Jan. 7x4/1, 

+ Squail, Obs .- 1 [Imitative : cf. Squeal ».] 
intr. To make a shrill noise. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 158 b, Not syngynge in 
y° nose as pygges, nor in the tethe as many women do, ne 
squaylynge, as mareraaydes. 

Squail, nfi Chiefly dial. Also 7 squayle, 8 - 
squale, 9 squoil, etc. [Of obscure origin.] 

1. intr. To throw a (loaded) stick or similar 
missile (at some object). 

c 1626 Dick of Devon 11. iii. in Bullen Old PI. (1883) II, Not 
soe much as the leg of a Spanyard left to squayle at their 
owne appletrees. 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Squale, to throw 
a stick as at a cock, 1795111 Mrs. Sandfoid T. Poole # 
Friends (1888) I. ns They happened to meet some men 
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carrying a hen up the street with the intention of squalling 
[sic\ at her. 1821 Southey Life Corr. (1849) I. 54 The 
boys were employed also to squail at the bannets. 1823- in 
s.w. dial, glossaries (Somerset, Wilts., Dorset, Hamps., Isle 
of Wight). 1882 Jefferies Bevis II. v. 67 In the orchard 
Bevis and Mark squalled at the pears with short sticks. 
1896 Westm. Gaz. 2 Dec. 2/1 The Marquis’s gamekeepers 
did not love us, but we squalled in spite of them. 

2 trans. To stiike 01 hit by throwing a stick or 
squailer. 

1844 W. Barnes Poems Dorset Dial. 143, I squfiil’d her, 
though ; an' miade her run. 1884 Content/. Rev. Mar. 343 
They ‘squalled’ fowls— that is to say, they tied them to 
stakes and hurled cudgels at them.. on Slu ove Tuesday, for 
a tieat. 

3 . To cast or throw. Alsoy^f. 

1876 T. Hardy Ethelberta II. 240 These easterly rains., 
come wi’ might enough to squad a man into his grave. 

Squai ler. Orig. s.w. dial. [f. prec.] A loaded 
stick, esp. used for throwing at small game or 
apples. 

1847 in Halliwell. 1870 Jefferies Amateur Poacher 
iii, For making a ‘squailer 1 a tea-cup was the best mould. 
189S Westm. Gas. 2 Dec. 2/1 We used to use squailers at 
Marlborough... You held your squailer by the small end. 

Squalling, vbl. sb. Also 8 scailing. [f. as 
prec.] The action of throwing a loaded stick (at 
a cock or other object). 

1756 B. Martin Misc. Corr. Jan. 22g Cock-scailing, 
Cock-fighting, Bull-baiting, &c. are of a criminal Nature. 
1795 Sporting Mag. VI. 157 The custom of squalling nt 
cocks is very prevalent in tne part of the country in which 
I reside [Ipswich]. 1825 Jennings Observ. Dial. W. Eng. 

31 Cock-squailiug, a barbarous game, consisting in tying a 
cock to a stake, and throwing a stick at him from a given 
distance, so as to destroy the biid. 1847 Halliwell .s.v., 
Squalling therefore is often very awkwardly perfoi med, be- 
cause the thing thrown cannot be well directed. 1888 Long- 
man's Mag. XIII. 5x6 Birds’-nesting, egg-stiinging, squall- 
ing at birds,., these of course were common. 

Squaimish(e, -ous, obs. ff. Squeamish, -ous. 
Squake, obs. variant of Squeak v. 
t Squander. Obs. rare. [Of obscure origin.] 
Some species of jelly-fish. 

1659 Dr. R. Robinson in SirT. Btowne Wks. (1855) I.423 
About us they [jelly-fish] are genoi ally called squaldei shut 
are indeed evidently fishes, although not described in any 
Ichthyology I have yet mett with. 1x1682 Sir T. Browne 
Norf. Fishes Ibid. IV. 333 Sea stars in great plenty... 
Whether they be bred out of the urticus, squalders, or sen 
jellies, as many report, we cannot confirm. 

■f Squaleote, v. Obs.— 1 (Meaning obscure.) 

156a Leigh Armorie Pref. ?ivb, Hib cote.. was of cloth 
with a hurgunian garde of hare velute, well bawdefied on 
the halfe placard, and squaleoted in the fore quarters. 

Squalid (skwg’lid), a. Also 6-8 squallid, 7 
-ed. [ad. L. squdlia-us, f. squalen to be dry, 
rough, dirty, etc. So It. squallido , OF. squalide, 
scalide, Pg. esqualido. ] 

I. 1 . Naturally foul and repulsive by the pre- 
sence of slime, mud, etc., and the absence of all 
cultivation or care. 

xspi Spenser Virg. Gnat 343 The squalid lakes of Tartarie, 
Ana griesly Feends of hell nim terrifie. 1664 H. More Myst. 
Inig. 563 Those that seek for Inspirations and Revelations 
in By-holes amongst the squallid Sepulchers of the dead. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 686 All those Cocytus bounds 
with squalid Reeas, With muddy Ditches, and with deadly 
Weeds. t 1743 Francis tr. Horace, Odes 11. ix. I. 221 Nor 
everlasting Rain deforms The squalid Fields. 1887 Rusiun 
Prseterita II. 150 No squalid fields of mud and thistles. 

b. In general use : Repulsive or loathsome to 
look at. 

1620 Dekker Dreamt (i860) 31 Then clapping their ob- 
streperoua squallid wings, Each of them on the fi ozen ruffian 
dings Such hitter blasts. 1822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) 
III. 2ix The skin will. .be covered over with ecthyma, im- 
petigo, or some other squalid eruption. 

2 . Foul through neglect or want of cleanliness; 
repulsively mean and filthy ; a. Of clothing. 

X596 Spenser F. Q. v. i. 13 They saw a Squire in squallid 
weed, Lamenting sore his sorrowfull sad tyne. x6x6 Chap- 
man Homer's Hymn Pan 131 Although a God he were Clad 
|n a squallid sheepskinn. 2623 Massinger Dk. Milan 111. 
i, Nor come I as a slave, Pinioned and fettered, in a squalid 
weed. 1726 Pope Odyss. xvn. 412 A figure despicable, old, 
and poor, In squalid vests, with many a gaping rent, 
b. Of dwellings or similar places. 
x6a8 T. May in Le Grys Barclay's Argents 107 Those 
valiant Chiefes . . In a darke squallid Dungeon must not 
dye. a X700 Evelyn Diary 3 Aug. 1654, 'Tis a squalid den 
made in the rock. 1829 Lytton Disowned 53 Some squalid ’ 
and obscure quarter of the city. 1845 Disraeli Sybil (1863) 
198 The general appearance of the room, however, though 
dingy, was not squalid. X891 Farrar Darkn. fy Dawn xii, 
The squalid taverns and lodging-houses of the poorest of 
that vast and mongrel populace, 
e. Of persons, their appearance, etc. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul 111, App. Ixii, Why gaze you 
thus on my sad squalid face. x66a Hibbert Body Divinity 
11. 17 When God beholds us as we are in our selves we 
appear vile and squallid. 1729 Shelvocke Artillery v. 338 
Together with the Inferior Prisoners all Dirty, Dejected, 
Squallid, and as it were half starved. 1780 Mirror No. 70, 
The squalid and death-like appearance of the good oldman. 
1834 P r ingle A/r.' Sk. 302 The prisoners.. exhibited a 1 
strange array of wild and swarthy visages, squalid with 
neglect and misery. 1847 Emerson Poems, Monadnoc Wks. 
(Bohn) 1. 433 Is yonder squalid peasant all That this proud 
nursery could breed? 1873 Farrar Silence $ Voices Ser. 1. 

5 The poorest and most squalid savage. 

a!<sol. 1840 Hood AT Imansegg, Marriage xiii, Bravely she 
shone . . As she sailed through the crowd of squalid and poor. 


Comb. 1837 Carlyle Fr.Rev. iii. i. iv, Phantasms, squalid- 
horrid, shaking their dirk and muff. 

3. Of qualities, conditions, etc. : Marked or 
characterized by filth, dirt, or squalor. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. n. v, Winter is like vnto it, 
vgly, foule, squalid. X638 SirT. Herbf.rt Trav. (ed.a) 242 
Out of squallid wantonnesse they would overcharge their 
wide mouthes with pelo or othei meat. 1784 Cowper 
Task 1. 579 Strange! that a creature lational . . should .. 
prefer Such squalid sloth to honourable toil 1 1822 Shelley 
Chas. 1 . 1. 163 Here is health Followed by grim disease,., 
wealth by squalid want. 1849 Miss Mulock Ogilvies xvii, 
While squalid poverty grovels in between. 1873 Hr.i.i’S Soc, 
Press, in. 31 Without which in great towns the life of man 
will always be baibarous, squalid, and most unsatisfactoi y. 

4. Jig. Wretched, miserable, morally repulsive 
or degraded. 

a 1660 Cenicmp. Hist. Irel. (Ir. Archaiol. Soc.) 1. 277 To 
giue a luster unto the author and his squalled inuentions, 
1797 Burke Regie. Peace lit. Wks. 1808 VIII. 313 The 
rest of the squalid tribe of the representatives of degraded 
kings. 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits , Liteiature, Squalid 
contentment with conventions . . betray[s] the ebb of liie and 
spirit. 1890 Spectator 16 Aug., What a morally squalid 
Session we have had ! 

II. +5. Diy, patched ; maiked by drought. Obs. 

161S CROQKr. Body of Man 541 In a maulsh and weeping 
ground no grasse is brought forth neither yet in a squallid 
and hot soile. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. i. 1. i, If the 
earth be barren then for want of raine, if diynnd squalid, it 
yeekl no fruit. x66x Lovi Lt. Hist. A nim. fy Min. 194 They 
are gieat in aulumne, and me best in a squalid yeaie, 

f 0, Rough; shaggy; unkempt. Obs. 

1628 Burton Anat. Mel. (oil. 3) 1. iii. n iv. 193 The skin is 
manyt’-ieeivr’vr r . .• <■ ,-."v -’ - : i'i- r— -> . 1631 
P, I'LK - 1 t/’.ifir 1 u ■ :. :y »■.. 

Flings a . 1-: «■* 1 . c , < ■» ; , 1664 

Evelyn Sylva 3 Divers of those [young trees] which aie 
found in Woods . . being overdripp’d become squalid and 
mossic. X72z Wollaston Relig. Nat. i. 17, I do not by 
this deny them to be poor, any more than I should deny a 
man to nave a squalid beard by not shaving him. 

7. Having a pinched ami miseiable apjicarance. 
Of complexion : Having a dull unhealthy look. 

x66x Lovell Hist. A nim. Min. 225 Sprats. They are 
squalid, leane, and not of copious aliment. X753 Scots Mag. 
Oct. 516/1 Such as were of a squallid, or pale swaithy com- 
plexion. a 1776 R. James Fevers (1778) 123 [It causes] an 
uneasy sensation on the left side, ..attended with a squalid 
countenance. 1823 J. Baucock Dent. Amusem. 3r Loaves 
made of adulterated flour are always low and squalid ; i. e. 
they appear small for their weight. 1828 Lytion Pelham li, 
His complexion sallow and squalid. 

Hence Squalidly adv. 

a 1704 T. Brown Walk round Loud., Upon Compters 
Wks. 1709 III. m. S3 Their Dress [was] squalhdly neglected. 
1847 Webster, Squalidly, in a squalid, filthy manner. 

Squalidity (skwgli-diti). [ad. L. squaliditiis, 
or b S qualid a. + -ity.] The quality or character 
of being foul or squalid ; filthiness, squalidness. 

1668 H. More Div. Dial. as. xxiii. (17x3) aa 7 That horrid 
Squalidity in the Usages of the barbarous Nations presseth 
hard toward that Conclusion. 1721 Bailey, Squalidity , 
filthiness, nastiness, fll-favouiedness. 1772 Obsetv. State 
Poor 34 Rags and vermin, squalidity and disease. 1823 
Blackw. Mag. XIV. 25a He has no keeping about him, 
excepting a sort of medium tint of squalidity. 1857 Kingsley 
Misc. (1859) II. 340 Ill-built tows of undrained cottages,., 
left to run into squalidity and disrepair, 1873 Helps Soc. 
Press, iii. 53 The hideous difficulty and squalidity which 
beset those who are placed low down in the woild. 

SquaTidize, v. rare- 1 , [f. Squalid a. + 
-izk.] trans. To render squalid or filthy. 

1837 New Monthly Mag. L, 430 Rather tban..squalidise 
himself into the Lazarus that had so long sat at his gate. 

Squa’lidness. [f. Squalid a. 4 - -ness.] * 
Squalidity. 

X727 Bailey (vol, II), Squalidness, Foulness, Nastiness, 
Slovenliness. 1731 F. Coventry Hist. Pompey n. x. 219 
The cunning little Animal . . made his Escape from this Scene 
of Misery, Squallidness, and Poetry. 1812 Shelley in Hogg 
Life (1858) II. iot A spectacle of squalidness and misery. 
x8sx Helps Comp. Soht. xii. (1853) 226 The poor should 
have some place tree from, .the squalidness of home. X877 
Plumpire Trag. Sophocles 106 And this his garb, whose 
time-worn squalidness Matches the time-worn face. 

f Squalino, v. slang. Obs.- 1 [f. Squall vX] 
intr. To squeal or squall. 

1810 Sporting Mag. XXXV, 147 While Blowzy squalino’d 
like entrapped rat 

t Sqtiall, sbJ Obs. [Of obscure origin.] 

1. A small or insignificant person. Usu. as a 
term of abuse. 

1370 Marr. Wit # Sci. v. iii, This it is that makes me loke 
so leane, That lettes my groth, and makes me seeme a squall. 
1389 E. A. Triumphs Lave £ Fo> tune E, But, sirra, you 
must know this same squall is the Dukes sonne, 1391 
Harrington Qrl, Fur. xliii. iv, Some miser, base deformed 
squall That save his riches hath no worthy parts. 1607 
Middleton Michaelmas Term ni, i, Who would think now 
this fine sophisticated squall came out of the bosom of a 
barn, and the loins of a hay-tosser? c 1630 IEdw. Ford 
Ballad Norfolk Farmer's Jouru. London xi, A woman 
that is mighty tall, And vet her spouse a little squall. 

transf. 1614 Gorges Lucan ix. 405 As his owne breed 
those [young ones that can took at the sun] he [the Eagle] 
affects i But euery wincktng squall reiects. 

2. Applied to a gill : (see quots.). 

1607 Middleton Michaelmas Term 1. ii, Wouldst thou, a 
pretty, beautiful, juicy squall, live in a poor thrummed house 
1’ th’ country? x6xx Cqtgr,, Obeseau,.. a young minx, or 
little proud squall. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. n. xxa 
The rich Gull Gallant calls her Deare and Loue, Ducke, 
Lambe, Squall, Sweetheart, Cony, and his Doue. 



SQUALL. 

Squall (skwgl), s A 2 Also 8 squawl. [f. 
Squall »,i] 

1. A discordant or violent scream; a loud, 
harsli cry. 

1709 W. Kino Mtsc. 518 Betty distorts her Face with 
hideous Squawl, And Mouth of a Foot wide begins to bawl. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II, 443 Very bad music, 
badly executed, being rather roars or squalls than songs. 
1782 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Odes to R.A.'s xiii. Wks. 1812 I. 

42 My lovely strangers, one and all, Gave, all at once, a 
diabolic squawl. 1821 Clare Vill. Minstr. 1 . 94 The crow- 
ing pheasant. . Betrays his lair with awkward squalls. 1833 
Ht. Martineau blanch. Strike vi. 6g The passing squalls 
of the baby, who, howevci, allowed himself to be quickly 
hushed. 1883 Century Mag, XXVIII. 189 Away up the 
canon, a wild-cat welcomed us with three discordant squalls. 

b. The action or habit of squalling or talking 
in a shiill voice. 

*755 Connoisseur No. 51 7 3 He was determined, that the 
babe.. should be put out to nurse, —lie hated the squall of 
childien. 1825 Cree'vey in C. Papers (1904) II. 87 Altho’ 
these young ladies.. have all moie or less of the quality 
squall, yet their manneis are particularly correct. 

f 2. Cant. (See quot.) Ol>s, 

1725 New Cant. Diet., Squawl, a Voice ; as, The Cove as 
a lien Squawl, the Fellow has a good Voice. 

Squall (skwgl), sb . 3 [Of obscure origin : per- 
haps connected with prec/j 

1. A sudden and violent gust, a blast or short 
sharp storm, of wind. Orig. Naut. 

1719 Boyer's Diet. Royal 1, Rafale, Rafal, . . squall. 
1725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 128 It blew,, not 
only by squalls and sudden flaws but a settled terrible 
tempest. *745 P. Thomas frul. Anson’s Voy. 346 A very 
violent and sudden Squall Look us quite a-hcad. 2820 
Scoresbv Acc. Arctic Reg. I. 402 The squalls continued 
fiom five minutes to half an hour at a lime. 184* Er.rttiN- 
stone Hist. hui. II. 7 llewasdiowned, with all his family, 
in a sudden squall on the Indus. 1886 Pall Mall G. 4 Oct. 
8/s A fishing boat, .was upset by a squall on the same day, 
and its three occupants perished. 

Comb, 1898 Daily Nines 19 April 3/2 The squall-beaten 
shores of the Basque Provinces. 

b. Const, o/^wind, rain, snow, etc.). 

*748 Anson's Voy. 1. viii. 78 We had frequent squalls of 
rain and snow. *777 Robertson Hist. Anrer. (1783) I. 55 
A sudden squall of wind.. landed them on an unknown 
island. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India I. 347 Captain Cole 
landed . . in a heavy squall of wind and rain, which effectually 
concealed his movements. 1879 Blerhoiim Patagonian. 08 
We encountered squalls of hailstones of unusual sire. 

transf. and fig. ? 1878 13 . Haute Man on Beach i. 7 A sud- 
den fluiry and gray squall of sand pipers. 1887 Stevenson 
y. Nicholson vi, Squalls of anger and lulls of sick collapse. 

C. With distinguishing terms (see quols.). . 

1801 Naval Chron . VI. 91 A white squall passed over. 
1823 Crabb Techno! . Diet, s.v., A black squall is attended 
with a dark cloud, in distinction flout a white squall \ wlieic 
there are no clouds, and a thick squall , accompanied with 
hail, sleet, &c. 1846 A. Young Naut. Diet. 293 The Arched 
Squall.. is usually distinguished by the arched form of the 
clouds near the horizon. Ibid,, The Descending Squall issues 
from clouds which are formed in the lower pans of the 
atmosphere near the observer. *889 Stevenson Lett . (1899) 
II.136 We had a black squall astern on the port side and a 
white squall ahead to starboard. 

2. fig. A disturbance or commotion ; a quarrel ; 
a storm : a. In general use. (Chiefly .Sir.) 

1813 Bruce Poems II. 19 (E.D.D.), Keep out o’ ilka 
squall aye. 1826 D. Anderson Poems 69 (E.D.D.), In raisin’ 
or in reddin' squals [they] Met wi’ their death. 1900 ‘Allen 
Raine ’ Garth owen i, There was a squall when that was 
found out. 

b. In the phr. look out for squalls. Orig. Naut. 

1837 Marryat Dog Fiend xsiv, Look out for squalls, 
that s all. 1850 Smedley Frank Fairlegh xxxi, Mind your 
eye, and look out for squalls, for that's a rasper and no 
mistake. 1902 Eljz. Banks Newspaper Girl 299 Ah 1 Now, 

I suppose, we must look out for squalls. 1 suppose in this 
book you. .are going to pay off old scores, 
o. U.S. A bad temper. . 

1807-8 W. Irving Saining, (1:824) 96 The old gentleman 
came home in quite a squall. 

Squall, s/>A local. [Of obscure origin,] A 
boggy or springy piece of ground. 

1784 Young's Annals Agric, II. 43 In many of their fields 
they are troubled with springs; they call the wet spots 
squalls . 1704 [sao Spew sb. 3]. 1794 Griggs Agric. Essex 
21 Where there are squalls fric), with sand or drift gravel, 
the passages are apt to chonk in a short time. 

Squall (skwgl), vP Also 7-9 squawl (8 
squawll). [Imitative: cf. Squeal v. It is 
doubtful whether there is any direct connexion 
with some Scand. forms having the stem skoal- 
and denoting noise of various kinds.] 

1. intr. To scream loudly or discordantly: a. 
Of birds or animals. 

a *631 Drayton Noah's Flood Wks. (1748) 467/1. The 
raven croaks, the carrion crow doth squall, The pye doth 
chatter, and the partridge call, a 1721 Prior Turtle iff. Sp . 
422 Begone., And hear thy dirty OIT-spring Squawl From 
Bottles on a Suburb-Wall. [1759 Ann , Reg . 65 They said, 
that as he squalled like a cat, they would dispatch him like, 
wise.] 2842 Tennyson Day-Dream 144 The parrot scream’d, 
the peacock squall’d. 1859 Miss Cary Country Life (*876) 
263 A flock of geese swimming in ashallowpond and squall, 
ing when he comes near. 1883 Stevenson Treat. Isl . m. 
xiii, They.. gave a cheer that., sent the birds once more 
flying and squalling round the anchorage, 
b. Of persons, esp. children. 

The common usage, Fr<,q. with a touch of contempt. 

1687 MuIoe Gt, Fr, Diet . n, s.v., The least Thing that ] 
ails him makes him squawl, a 1700 B, E. Did, Cant. 
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Crew, Squawl, . . to cry aloud. 1724 .Swift Corinna Wks. 
1751 III. u. 154 She seem'd to laugh and squawl in lhymes. 
1760 Goldsm. Cit. W. lxxxv. If they be for war,. .1 should 
advise them to have a public congress, and theie fairly 
squall at each other. 1835 Politeness $ Gd.-breeding 76 
If any thing unpleasant happens at table,., do not squall 
out. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xxxix, Sealed at the 
piano with the utmost gravity, and squalling to the best of 
her power. *883 Stevenson Trcas. Isl. 1. v, Don't stand 
here squalling. 

2. trans. To utter or sing in a loud discordant 
tone. Also with out. 

1703 T. Baker Tunbridge - Walks 1, To hear a parcel of 
Italian Eunuchs, like so many Cats, squawll out somewhat 
you don’t understand. 176a Phil. Trans. LII. 475 The 
woman squalled out, all of a sudden, that an adder. .had 
stung her by the finger. 1779 Mirror No. 34, She sung, or 
rather squalled, a song of Sacchini’s. 183s Court Mag, VI. 
25/1 One of the common-place psalm tunes, squalled by 
charity children. 

t Squall, vfi Obs, rare. Also 8 squawl. [Of 
obscure origin.] 

1. intr. To turn the feet outwards in walking. 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Monmouth, iv. (1662) 54 He was 
not onely what the Latinos call compel nis, knocking ins 
knees together, and going out squalling with his feel, but 
also haultcd a little. 

2. trans. (See quot.) 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Squawl, to throw a wry. 
Squaller (skwy-loi). [f. Squall v. 1 + -eh L] 
One who squalls or screams ; one addicted to 
squalling ; esp. a screaming child. 

1687 Mi don Gt. Fr. Did. u, Squawler, Celni. .qui crie. 
1760 Ann. Reg. sso Italian squallurs oft disgrace the stage. 
1796 Hunter tr. St. -Pier re's Stud. Nat. (1799) II. 538, I 
don’t mind nosegays, nor these little squallevs [nightingales]. 
x8x6 Mrs. Siiellky in Dowden Life Shelley (1887) II, 62 
Tell me, shall you he happy to have another little squaller? 
*84* Hewlett Parish Clerk I. 24 Mothers always sent for 
him to calm refractory squaller*. 1872 ‘A, Mhhion’ Odd 
Echoes Oaf. 42 Fifty babies too, Warranted loud squaller*. 
SquaTlery. rare- 1 , [f. Squall r5 . 2 + -aitY.] 
Loud and shrill singing. 

1893 Meredith Am axing Marriage xxxix, The goodly 
number of honest fellows in the house of music who detested 
‘ squalleiy ’. 

Squalling (skwg'lir)), vbl. sb. [f. Squall w.i] 
The action of the verb ; loud discordant screaming. 

*677 Mi£ge Fr. Diet, n, Squeaking, or squalling. 
17x2 Steele Sped. No. 509 T 2 With the Dm of Squalings, 
Oatlis and Cries of Beggars. X740 Richaruson Pamela 
xxvi. (1824) I. 40, 1 intended no harm to her.. if you’d have 
left your squallings. 1788WESI.V.Y Wks. (1872) VII. 93 That 
disagreeable noise, the squalling of young children. 19x1 
Black w. Mag. Feb. 27171 The squalling of a thousand cats. 

Squalling, ppl. a. [f. Squall ©.i] That 
squalls or screams. 

Chiefly said of children, with contemptuous force. 

X7ia Steele Sped. No. 479 r 2 The Noise oF those 
damned Nurses and squawling Brats. 1828-7 Good Study 
Med. (1829) I. 563 Squeaking voice. The voice shrill and 
squalling. 1828 Scott F, M. Perth xxii, I am glad I 
saved the squalling child’s life. x8sa Thackeray Esmond 
I II. v 140 Send that squalling little brat about his business. 

+ Squally, a. 1 Obs. [Of obscure origin.] 

1. Of cloth: Defective (in some specific manner). 

155a Act 5-6 Edw. VI, c.68 19 Any Clothe which e shalbe 

cockley, pursey, bandy, squally, rcwy,..eviil burled [etc.]. 
x6ox Act 43 Elis, c. to § x The same Clothes being put in 
Water, are found to shrink, be rewey, pursey, squally, cock- 
ling, bandy, light, and notably faulty. 

2. (See quot,) 

*787 W. H. Marshall Norfolk Gloss, s.v. Squally, A ciop 
of turneps, or of corn, which is bioken by vacant unproduc- 
tive patches, is said to be squally. 

Squally (sk\v5*li), a,~ Also 8 aqualloy. [f. 
Squall sb. 3] 

1. Characterized by the prevalence of squalls. 

a. Of places, seasons, etc. 

17x9 Boyer's Did. Royal 1. s.v. Rafale, Cote sujette aux 
rafales, a squally Coast. 1830 Hodgson in RaineH/rw(t8s8) 
II. 175 The hills.. in a squally evening look very black and 1 
dismal. *848 Clough Amours de Voy, 111. 48 In the squally 
seas as we lay by Capraja and Elba. 1876 Black Madcap 
Violet xiv. 388 Tlie day was squally enough, and might turn 
to showers. 

b. Of weather. 

1727 Bailey, Squalley, inclinable to sudden Storms of 
Wind and Rain. 1743 P. Thomas yrul. Anson’s Voy. as 
Squally Weather, with Hail and Snow. 178a Nelson 22 , 
July in Nicolas Disp. (1846) VII. p, iv, I imagine we are ju*t 
getting into the Gulf stream by its being so very squally. ' 
x866 R. hi. Ballantyne Shifting Winds xiv, The weather 
became thick and squally, and continued so for several days. I 
1890 Sc/eucc-Gossip XXVI. 283 It was very squally at the 
time, with occasional showers of hall. 

2. Of the wind : Blowing in sudden and violent 
gusts or blasts. 

1748 Anson's Voy. m. i. 303 The wind proved squally, and 
blew so strong off .shore [etc.]. *797 Nelson ta Apr. in 
Nicolas Disp. (1845) U- 379 The wind is either in from the 
sea, or squally with calms trom^ the mountains. _x8to Shelley 
Zastrozxi xii. The towering pine-trees waved in the squally 
wind. 1883 Stevenson Silverado Sq. x68 The wind veered . 
. .and began to blowsqually from the mountain summit. j 

3. fig. Stormy, troublous, threatening. Chiefly 1 
U.S., esp. in the phr, to look squally. 

18x4 W. Irving in Life f Lett. (1864) I. 3x5 Affairs, I am 1 
afraid, are about to look squally on our Canada frontier. 1 
1833 * Maj. J. Downing’ (Seba Smith) Lett. (183s) xiv. 87 I 
The times are now git tin pretty squally, and if we don c look 
out sharp, things ww go all to s ma s h . *853 Kane Griunell 


SQUAMA. 

Exp.xlv. (1856)418 But for some houis things looked squally 
enough. 1876 Mrs. H. Wood Parkwatcr (1879) 284 In the 
midst of her squally bargaining with the fish-vendor. 

+ Squalm. Obs .— 1 (Meaning obscure.) 
c XS30 Caiisto Melebea 422 , 1 haue..sone her irynketlys 
Forpayntyng, thyngys inumerable, Squalrays & balmys. 

Squalodon. (skw^'ldtfpn). Palivont. [mod.L. 
Squalodon, f. L. squalus Squalus +G r. odour-, 
oSoiis tooth.] A genus of fossil cetaceans found 
in Miocene and early Pliocene formations ; a ceta- 
cean belonging to this genus. 

187a Darwin Orig. Spec. (ed. 6) xi. 302 The tertiary Zcu- 
glodon and Squalodon . . are considered by Professor Huxley 
to bo undoubtedly cetaceans. ex88o Cassells Nat. Hist. 
II, 247 The Squalodons are known chiefly front the skull. 
So Squa’lodont. Also altnb. 

1889 N icholson & Lyuekkkh Paleontology (ed. 3) II. 1306 
The extinct Squalodonts were formerly classed with the 
ZeuglodoRlidcc. 1899 I'roc. Root. Sec. 919 There is one 
detached tooth lemaining, which is of the same Squalodont 
type. 

Squaloid (skw^’loid), a. and sb. [f. L. squalus 
Squalus : see -oid.] 

A. adj. Shark-like ; comprising the sharks. 

x836 Buckland CcoL fc Min. xiv. § w 11837) I. 289 note, In 

the third, or Squaloid division of fossils of the family. x8sa 
Ansiud Phys. Geog. xii. in Man, lie eg. Sei. I. 380 With the 
exception of the Squaloid, or Shade family. 

B. sb. A fish of the shark family. 

1836 Duukland Goal. A- Min. xiv. 8 13 (1837, I. 287 Thu 
thiiil family of Squaloids, or true Sliaiks, commences with 
the Cretaceous formation. 1863 Dana Man. Ueol. 278 Tlie 
squaloids have an elongated body. 

Squalor (skwgdoi, skwo'-loD. Also 7 aqual- 
our, 7-8 aquallor. [a. L. squalor, f. squ&lere to 
be dry, rough, dirty, etc. So It. squallore , OK 
sqt/alleur .] 

L The stale or condition of being physically 
squalid ; a combination of misery and dirt. 
x6at Burton Anat, Mel. 207 What can poverty glue els, but 
beggery, fulsome nnstinesse, squalor,., drudgery, labor, vgli- 
iiesse ? 1633 Swan Spec. M, vii. § 3 (1643) 330 Without light 
..each parcel of the worlds fnbiick [would] lie buried in-, 
dismall squalour. 1650 Bulwer Anlht o/omet. 173 The Vice 
of this denominated Vertue is Squalor. 17x4 Manhevilii; 
Fable Bees (1733) 1 . 361 1 he dii t and squallor, . . his pastime-, 
and recitations would be all abominable. 1858 IIavn liuntsi; 
Fr. It. Note-bks. II. X98 IIovcl piled upon hovel, — squalor 
immortalized in undecaying stone. 1877 Black Green Past. 
vii, These wretched people living iu squalor and ignorance 
and misery. 

b. fig. The quality of being morally squalid. 
i860 Kmhrson Coud. I.tfex 1 . Wot ship. In ( icutk never was 
such levity ; witness the . . squalor of fllusmei i- in, the del na- 
tion of tappings. 

f 2. Aridity or roughness. Cbs~ l 
ai&yj I). Jonson Distem. Wks. (1641) xi6 Let them, .no 
lessc take heed, that their new flowers and sweetness* doc 
net as much corrupt, as the others drinesse, and squaller, 
t Squalper, v. Obs. rare [Cf. MSw. and 
Sw. sqvalpa, MDa. sqvalfe, 10 shake, agitate (a 
liquid).] trans. To agitate, disorder. 

C1530 Judic. Urines u. xii. 40b, The humour*., which 
afore were so squalpred & #0 diatrublyd in y" body, 

|| Squalus (skwJWtfs). PhaquaBL [L, squalus, 
some sea-fish.] A shark. 

*753 Chambers’ Cycl. Suppi.s.v., The squalus with a long- 
pointed and bony snout. Ibid., The smooth squalus with 
gTanulous teeth. 1784 Ann. Reg. 241 The squalus or true 
tyger shark, uncommon on our coasts. x8t6 Tuckkv Narr. 
E-iped, R. Zaire ii. (t8x8) 40 We also took a small squalus, 
of a specits new to us. 183* Badham H alien t. 416 The 
ancients have ieft us many lively representations of the san- 
guinary proceedings of these ill-omened Squnli. 

+ gquam. Obs. rare. Also 7 aquamrn. [ad. 
L. squama : see next and cf. Squamk.] A scale. 

x66x Lovell Hist. Anim. % Min. 12 Therefore burnt, to- 
gether with the floures, rust, and squamms it’s kept by 
apothecaries to diy and bind. 1729 Evelyn's Syhia. 11, hi. 1x8 
T he Kernels and Nuts, whicli may be gotten out of their.. 
Cones, clogs, and squams by exposing them to the sun. 

II Squama (skw^-mi). PI, squamae, Also 
8 SQuamraa. [L. squama scale (in various senses) : 
cf, Squame. So It. squama, squamma. ) 

1. Zool. A scale as part of the integument of 
a fish, reptile, or insect. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Squama, the Scale of a Fish, 
Serpent, &c. 1728 [see a], x8xy Kirby fit Sp. Entomol. II. 
xvii. 77 This species .. boirowmg the abdominal squama 
from the former [genus], and the sting from the latter. 1819 
Samouelle Entomol. Comfiend. 250 Very squamous, the 
squama porreeted in bundles. 1856 W, Clark Pan der 
Hocven's Zool. 1 . 321 Poisers covered with large squama. 

b. Path. A small portion of epidermis morbidly 
developed in the form of a scale, 

1876 Bwstowb Th. $ Prod. Med. (1878)311 The squama* 
also vary in colour, consistence, thickness and form. 

2. Anat. A thin scaly portion of a bone, esp. of 
the temporal bone. 

1728 Chambers Cycl., Sqttamtuous, in Anatomy, an Epi- 
thet given to the Spurious or false Suture* of the Skull; 
because composed of Squamnm or Scales like those of 
Fishes, x866 Huxley Prehist . Rent, Caitkn. 96 The upper 
part ot the occipital squama is produced into a protuberance. 
1877 Burnett Ear 41 The canal is represented at that point 
by the curved lower edge of the squama. 

3. Bet. = Scale sb* 3 d. 

1738 Genii. Mag. VIII, 140 'a As the Virtues of the Hop le- 
side in the Squammse, or subtile trnnsparen t Leaves. 1775 J, 
JtNKiNSON tr. i Litmatis' Brit. PI, 240 The cup. .is a squama, 
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SQUAMUXOSE. 


SQITAMACEOITS. 

growing out of the leaf 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 277 
The one-fioweied species of Schcenus, in which a single 
naked flower is surrounded by several imbricated squamae. 
*842 Penny Cyd. XXII, 393/2 Examples of the squama are 
seen in those parts of the amentum or catkin which contain 
the organs of reproduction. 1861 Bentley Man. Bot. 190 
The bracts of that kind of inflorescence called an Amentum 
or Catkin .are termed squamx 01 scales. 

Hence Sqtiama’ceous a., furnished with scales. 
1857 A. Gray First Less. Bot. (i860) 231. 

SquamaaJi, enon. variant of Quahash. 

1849 Balfour Man. Bot. § 1078 In the Oregon and Mis- 
souri districts of North America, the bulbs of Gamassia 
esculenta, Gamass or Squamash, are also employed in a 
similar manner. 

Squamate (skw^im/t), a. [ad. L. squdmdt- 
us, f. squama Squama.] Provided or covered with 
squamre or scales. 

a. Zaol. and Ent. *8z6 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. IV. 338 
Squamate, . .wings covered with minute scales. Ex. Lepi- 
dipiera. 1841 Penny Cyd. XX. 460/2 Other very remark- 
able extinct terrestrial species of gigantic squamate Saurians. 
*830 Rolle6ton Amm. Life Introd. 58 In the Squamate 
Reptiles . -in which the heart has not four . . separate cavities, 

b. Bot. 1848 Lindley Introd. Bot. (ed. 4) I. 314 The un- 
disputed affinity with bulbs, whether tunicate or squamate. 
1866 Treas. Bot. 1089/2 Squamate, covered with small 
scale-like leaves. 

So Squamated a. (In 8 squnmm-.) rare 
17S2 J. Hill Hist. Anim. 58 The body is formed of eight 
squammated joints, or has so many separate folds. 

Squamation. Zool. [f. Squama. See -ation.] 
The condition or character of being covered with 
scales ; a special mode or form of this. 

x88t Nature No. 627. a/i A Palseoniscoid fish showing 
a condition of squamation almost identical with that of 
Polyodon. 1889 Nicholson & Lydekker Palaeontology (ed. 
3) II. 087 A fish from the Muschelkalk. .has been made the 
tyge of the genus Prohalecites on. account of peculiarfeatures 
in its squamation. 1900 Nature 20 Sept. 507/1 Eurynotus 
. . still retains the palaeoniscid squamation. 

Squamato-, combining form, after L. types, 
of Squamate a., in the sense ‘scaly and — as 
sguamato -granulous, -tuberculate. 

185a Dana Crust. 1. 423 The hand is minutely squamato- 
granulous. Ibid. I. 517 Surface of body without spines, 
squamato-tuberculate. 

Squame (skw/i-m). Also 5 swame, 7 sqnamme. 
[ad. OF. esquamt ( escame , also scame, squammc, 
mod.F. squame) or L. squama Squama.] 

+ 1- A scale (of iron, or on the skin or eyes), 
c 1386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. 4- T. 206 What schulde 
I.,besy me to telle yow the names, As orpiment, brent 
bones, yren squames, That into poudre grounden ben ful 
smal? C1400 Lanfranc'sCirurg. 189 Furfurea ben amaner 
of squamis, i. schellis bat comet of brennyng j>at is in )>e 
skyn. a 1470 Harding Chron. lxiii, In whose bloodde bathed 
he should haue been, His leprous swames [v.r. squamys] to 
haue washed of clene. c 1483 Digby Myst. (1882) 11. 298 The 
swame ys fallyn from my eyes twayne. 1661 Lovell Hist. 
Anim. $ Min. ra The flouers bind, represae excrescencies, 
and cleare the eyes of the Squamme. 
fig. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 127/2 Take thynfirmytees of 
humanyte and caste away the squames of pryde. 

+ 2 . App. some species of fish or shell-fish. Ohs. 

1393 Earl Eerby's Erfi (,Cs.mden) 213 Item pro pikerell 
et creucz, j due. lxviij s ; item pro squames, xl s ; item pro 
kokkel, xxij s. Ibid. 216 Item, pro squamez, xl s. 

3 . Zool. = Squama i. 

1877 Huxley Anat . Inv. Anim. vi. 339 In these genera 
the scaphocerite, or squame, usually attached to the base of 
the antenna, is absent. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. 
Life 16a The second joint, .hears an exopodite in the shape 
of a scale or * squame ’. 

Squame -Hate, a. Bot. [f. mod.L. squdmella , 
dim. of squama Squama,] ‘Furnished with little 
scales.’ 

1837 A Gray First Less. Bot. 231. 

Squameous, a. Now rare or 06 s. Also 
, 9 squamm-. [ad. L. squameus , f. L. squama 
quama.] Furnished ox covered with scales; scaly. 
*676 Grew Anat. PL, Anat. FI, (1682) 175 Leaves aie 
Membraneous, as the greater part; Squameous, as Abies, 
or Filamentous 1677 Plot Oxfordsk. 114 Such are the bones 
of Whales, Sea-horses, and the bones of all the squammeous 
kind. 17a! Bailey, Squameous, scaly or like Scales. 1829 
Griffith tr. Cuvier VIII. 85 Squammeous Pigeon, Columba 
Squamosa. 

Squamiferous, a. Zool. and Bot. | 7 . L. 
squamifer : see Squama and -EEROUS.] Bearing or 
provided with scales ; squamigerous. 

1748 Martin Inst. Lang., Squamiferous, bearing scales. 
1836 W. Glark Van der Hoeven's Zool. I. 246 Feet destitute 
of squama., alternate with squamiferous feet. _ 1866 J. Smith 
Ferns Brit, tr For. (1879) 78 Fronds., rarely simple, smooth, 
villose, or squamiferous. 

Squamiform, a. Zool. and Bot. [ad. mod. 
L. squamiformis : see Squama and -form. So 
F. squamiformel\ Having the shape of a scale 
or scales. 

1838-32 Webster, Squamiform , having the form or shape 
of scales. 18*8 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist, II, 163 The 
peduncle with squamiform teeth. 183a Dana Crust, 1. 318 
The gastric (spine] has three or four squamiform tubercles, 
posterior to it. 

Squa mify, v. In 9 squamm-. [f. Squam-a + 
-(i)s'yJ To make scales; to cover with scales. 

1830 D. King Geol, tjr Relig, 173 Until he became covered 
with scales from the squammifylng power ofrtlie sea. 
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Squami gerous, a. [f. L. squdmiger : see 
Squama and -gerous.] Scale-bearing; squami- 
ferous. 

1636 Blount Clossogr., Squamigerous , that hath or beareth 
scales; scaly. 1826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. III. xxxvi. 711 
The pedicle is .squamigerous in Formica. 1835. Kirby 
Hab.fi Inst. Anim. 11 . xvii. 151 The various piligerous, 
plumigerous, pennigerous, and squamigerous animals. 

Squamo- (skwe l, m<?), used as comb, form of 
Squama, chiefly in terms oiAnat. relating to the 
squamous bones, as squamo-occipital , -parietal, 
-sphenoidal, -temporal ; also in the sense of ‘ scaly 
as squamo-epithelial . Cf. Squamoso-. 

1846 Owen Vertebrate Animals I. na The squamo- 
temporal bone and the malar bone of higher animals. *855 
Holden Hiethan Osteology 93 The squamous part of the 
temporal is connected . . to the great wing of the sphenoid 
by the 1 squamo sphenoidal ’ suture. *878 T. Bryant 
Pract. Siirg. 1 . 135 Squamo-epithelial cancer extends to the 
glands, but not generally to the viscera. 1904 Duckworth 
rVorphol. c 5 ; Anthropol. x. 220 The.. point of confluence of 
the lambdoid, squamo-parietal and squamo- occipital sutures. 

Squamosal (skw&mon’sal), a. and sb. Anat. 

[f. next + -At,.] 

JL. adj. 1. Squamosal bone, the squamous bone. 
*849-52 Todds Cyd. Anat. IV. 940/1 In all the mammalia 
it articulates .with the squamous element of the temporal 
—the squamosal bone. 187s Huxley in Encyd. Brit. 1 . 754/1 
The T-shaped squamosal bone, .sends a broad, flat process 
inwards. 

2 . Of or pcrlaining to the squamous bone. 

1863 Huxley Evid. Man's Place Nat. in. 142 Notwith- 
standing the great length of the skull. . the squamosal stilure 
is very straight. 1870 Rolleston Anita. Life Introd. 43 
The lower jaw articulates directly with the squamosal 
element of the cranial walls. 

33 . sb. The squamosal bone or squamous portion 
of the temporal bone. 

1848 Owen Homol. Vertebr. Site!. 146 The chief bulk of 
this segment of the brnin is protected.. by Lhe intercalated 
squamosals. 1866 Huxley Prehist. Rem. Caithn. 86 The 
upper contour of the squamosal is nearly straight. *884 
Coues N. Amer. Birds 157 The Squamosal. .bounds the 
brain-box lateially. 

Squamose (skwamoh’s), a. Also 7-9 squam- 
mose. [ad. L. squamSs-us , f. squama scale.] 

1 . Covered or furnished with scales; scaly. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. <$• Min, Isagoge a 3, Fishes, which 
are . . Marine and Fluviatile both, and are squammose, or 
scaled. *695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 1. 32 The Teeth 
and Bones of the cartilaginous and squammose Fishes. *752 
J. Hill Hist. Anim. 221 There always stands a large fleshy 
and squammose apophysis at the top of each of these [fins). 
*826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 274 Squamose, covered with 
minute scales. *834 Badham Halieut. 259 No fish of the 
same inches is moiehroadly squamose than the Carp. *836 
W. Clark Van der Hoeven's Zool. I. 298 Body depressed, 
squamose, not saltatory, terminated by 3 subequal setae. 

2 . Anat. .= Squamous a 1 a, 1 b. 

[1699 Phil. Trans. XXI. 142 The Squammosa part of the 
Temporal Bones was wanting.) *708 Phil. Trans. XXVI. 
173 It was in the interior part of the Squamose Bone. 
*758 T. S. Le Dran's Observ, Surg. (1771) Expl. Fig. i, 
The Squamose Sutuie of the Temporal Bones. *847 H. 
Miller Test. Rocks vi. (1857) 214 It overrode by a squamose 
suture the lower plates with which it came in contact. 

8. Bot. = Squamous a. 3. 

*731 F. Miller Gard. Diet. s.v, Abies, Soaking them all 
Nignt in Water., will cause their squamose Cells to open. 
1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot, 11. xxxi. (1765) 132 Fritillaria, with 
a squamose Bulb. *837 Henfrey Bot. § 47 Bulbs are named, 
according to the character of their leaf-scales, scaly or 
squamose, when these only partially overlap. 1837 M. J. 
Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. 337 The outer coat assumes various 
foims, being floccose, furfuraceous, or squamose. *870 A. 
Gray Struct, Bot. (ed. 6) 40 The squamose (scale-like) 
character of this covering. 

4 . Path. - Squamous a. 6. 

1822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) V. 547 Hence a great 
variety of superficial eruptions, papulous, pustulous, and 
ichorous, squammose, or furfuiaceous. Ibid. 613 Various 
other species of squamose or lepious affections of the skin. 
Hence Squamo'sely ado. ; Squamo'seness. 

*727 Bailey, Squainoseness, Scaliness. *822 J. Parkinson 
Outl, Oryctol, 217 Backs squamosely serrated. Ibid. 223 
Sides squamosely scabious. 

Squamosity, rare. [f. Squamose a. +. -ity.] 
The state or character of being covered with scales. 

1773 in Ash. 1904 A mu . Mag. Nat. Hist. Aug. 107 Their 
series of punctures more regular and distinct, squamosity 
more infuscate. 

SquamOSO- (skwamou-so), used as combining 
form of Squamose a,, in the sense ‘squamous and 
— as squamoso-dentated, - imbricated , - radiate ; 
or in terms of Anat. relating to the squamous 
bones, as squamoso maxillary, -parietal, -temporal, 
- zygomatic . 

1822 J. Parkinson Outl. Oryctol. 217 Ribs carinated, 
squamoso-dentated, rather rough. Ibid. 223 With twenty 
squamoso-i rubricated rays. *843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 269/2 
The whorls turgidly convex, squamoso-radiate at the 
margin. *873 Encycl. Brit. 1 . 874/1 The squamoso-temp jral 
region of the skull. 

Squamous (skwil'mas), a. Also 6 scamous, 
squamus, 8 squammous. [ad. L. squdmosus, f. 
squama Squama. So It. squamoso , Sp. escamoso , 
OFr. scamrnx, scammeux, F. squam{m)euxl\ 

1 . Anat, a. Squamous bone, part, portion, the 
thin and scaly part of the temporal bone, situated 
in the temple. 


1341 R. Copland Guy don't. Quest. Chirurg. D iv b, Y® 
bones that are called Petrous. . . Also they be called Scamous 
. ., for they be conioynte in maner of the scales of a fysshe 
with the sayde parietalles. 

1778 Encyd. Brit. (ed. 2) I. 345/2 One [part of the bone) 
..is called the squamous, or scaly pait. 1808 tiled. Jrnl. 
XIX, 395 The Squamous portion of the Temporal Bone. 
1842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 79/1 The squamous bone or portion 
has a roundish form. 1876 Trans, Chmcal Soc. IX. 16 
The skull narrows, leaving, .prominent ridges which maik 
the junction between the squamous and parietal bones, 
b. Of a suture : Foimed by thin oveilapping 
paits resembling scales. 

1709 Phil. Trans. XXVII. 104 From thence it [the Os 
Maxilla ] runs obliquely backwmd, and is articulated with 
the Os Palati by a broad squamous Suture. 1741 A. Monro 
Anat. (ed. 3) 73 The Squamous Agglutinations or False 
Sutures are one of each Side, a little above the Eai. 1836 
Buckland Geol. <)- Min. II. 55 The ovei lapping, or squamous 
sutuie by which the Collar is fitted to. .the catcaieous 
Sheath of the Siphon. 1866 Huxley Prehist. Rem Caithn, 
151 The contained cerebral substance could only expand at 
the sides in the situation of the squamous sutures, 
o. (See quot.) 

*834 Owen in Orr's Circ. Sci., Org. Nat. 1. 173 In the cod 
..most of the bones.. have what, in anatomy, is called the 
'squamous' character and mode of union, being flattened, 
thinned off at the edge, and overlapping one another. 

2. Containing scale-like particles, rare - 1 . 

1347 Boordb Brev. Health lxxiii. 23 b, In this matter take 
good hede that thou do marke a furfutous uryne fiom a 
squamus water, and a squamus watei from a skaly water. 

3. Bot. Furnished or coveied with, composed of, 
squamm or scales. 

*638 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus Hi, In the squamous heads 
of Scabious Knapweed, ..and in the Scaly composure of the 
Oak-Rose. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 73 Many squamous 
shining hollow heads hanging upon slender stalks. *731 P. 
Miller Gard. Did. s.v. Virga, The Calyx (or Flower-cup) 
is squamous. *785 Martyn Lett, Bot. (1794) I. 2 ; [The root] 
of the lily is squamous, or composed of scales. 1861 Hulme 
tr. Moquin- T and on ii.tu. v. 152 The Squamoub Gall, which 
Reaumur called Artichoke Gall, is.. found on the English 
Oak. *870 Bentley Man. Bot. (ed. a) 182 The bracts aie 
described as squamous or scaly. 

4. = Squamose a . 1. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 142 Squamous River Fish. 1747 
Genii. Mag. XVII. 461 Others [re. squares of skin] irtegu- 
lar and rough, and even squamous, like tubeiclcs. *706 
Morse Amer. Geog. I. 218 Blue bellied, squamous lizards, 
several varieties. 18x9 H. Busk Vestriad 11. 84 The brawny 
Tritons, with tlieir weedy hair, Their squamous tails, ana 
slimy shoulders bare. 1854 S. P. Woodward Mollusca 11, 
281 The lower valves of some Spondyli aie squamous or 
spiny,— the upper, plain. 

5. Of substances; Composed of scales. 

a 1728 Woodward Fossils 1. 37 The squamous or foliaceous 
Talc and Mica. 1835-6 Todd’s Cycl. Anat. I. 208/2 He 
considers each little band as being composed of two sub- 
stances, one fleshy, which contracts upon diving, the other 
squamous. x86o Tanner Pregnancy a. 79 The epithelium 
of the mucous coat .. is of the tessellated or squamous variety. 
*872 Huxley Physiol, xii. 275 Squamous epithelium gener. 
ally consists of many layers of cells, one over the other. 

6. Path. Of skin-diseases : Characterized by the 
development of scales or laminae of skin. 

X843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xx 247 note, A copious 
eruption often combining the lkhenous and the squamous 
forms. 1873 B. Meadows Clin. Observ. 60 A squamous 
eruption, not confined to any particulai part, but especially 
affecting the chest. 1876 Duhuing Dis. Shin 164 Squamous 
eczema may be.. merely an ephemeral stage of the disease. 

Comb. 1891 Moullin Surg. 139 Tlie fatty change is 
common.. in squamous-celled epitheliomata. 

7. Of armour : Scaly, scaled ; laminated. 

1845 C. H. Smith in Kitto Cycl. Bibl. Lit. s.v. Arms, The 
term..' scales in the case of Goliath’s armour, denotes the 
squamous kind. 1838 Kitto Daily Bible Illustr, III. 223 
The squamous arrangement of the pieces of metal. 

Hence Sq.ua -mously adv . ; Squa-mousness. 

*775 Ash, Squamousness, the state of being squamous. 
*822 Parkinson Outl. Oryctol. 223 Peeten scaorellus ; sub- 
orbicular, . . squamously denticulated. 

II Scfoamilla (skw?i - mi#la). Zool., Ent., and 
Bot. [L., dim. of squama scale.] A small scale } 
a squamule. 

*754 Diet. Arts Sci. s.v. Lepido/tera, Foui wings, which 
are covered with imbricated squamulm. 1822 J. Parkinson 
Outl. Oryctol. 15 The central part assumes the figuie of a 
squamuta. 1830 Lindley Nat, Syst. Bot. 294 In certain other 
genera, as Bambusa, and Stipa, a third squamula exists. 

S qcaamula ' tion. [f. prec. or next.] An 

arrangement of small scales. 

1886 P. L, Sclater Catal, Birds Brit, 3 /us XI. 123 Neck- 
and breast.feathers black edged with green or blue, forming 
squamulations. 

Squamule (skw^ mirfl.). Zool. and Bot, [An- 
glicized f. Squamula.] * Squamula. 

. *838 W. Clark Van der Hoeven's Zool. 11 . 71 Skin naked 
in the interstices, rough with small dispersed squamules. 
*887 W. Phillips Bnt, Discomycetes 23 Stem ..granular 
with minute squamules. 

S quamulif orm, a. [ad. mod.L. squamuli- 
fonnis : see Squamula and -fokm.] Having the 
shape or character of a squamula. 

*88* Encyd. Brit. XXII, 561/1 TbalIus..squamuUform 
or granulose with the gonimia subsolitary. 

Squamulo se, a. Bot. Also squamm-. [ad, 
mod.L. squamulos-us : see Squamula and -ose] 
Furnished or covered with small scales 

1846 Proc. Bervi. Nat Club II. 174 Veil. .thickly covered 
with the same powder as the pUeut, but more distinctly 
squammulose. *837 M. J. Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. 418 
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Many othei forms ai e assumed by the crusts of Lichens ; . . 
the squamulose form an analogous hypertrophy. 1887 W. 
Phillips Brit. Discomycetes 3 Stem.. soft, white, squam- 
ulose on the surface. 

t Squamy, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. squama 
Squama.] Covered with, scales ; scaly. 

1502 R. D. Hypueroto ntdch ia 28 b, A Dragon, . . her squamy 
..aide trailing upon the flowerd pavement. 1399 Nasiie 
Lenten Stuffe 27 This captaine of the squamy cattell [so. the 
herring] 1612 Shelton Quix. 11. vi. 1 . 97 Thedreadful Howls 
Of ravening Wolf, and Hissing tenible Of squamy Serpent. 

Squander (skwg-ndat), sb. [f. next.] The 
act of squandering; extravagant expenditure; an 
instance of this. Also_/%\ 

*709 Mrs. Manley Secret Mem. (1736) I. 27 Will he one 
Day set it all at Stake upon a Royal Cast, an Imperial 
Squander? Or descend to his Grave, choak’d with greedi- 
ness of Gain? Ibid. IV. 136 He. .did not care to make an 
ostentatious Squander of his own Person and Valour, and 
therefore would be manag'd, 1806 Inq. St. Nation 9s 
(Todd), The waste of our resources, and the squander of our 
oppoi tunities. 1859 Cornwallis New World I. 27 Ho is a 
prodigal p lymnster, and in the school of squander, com- 
pletely takes the shine out of the ‘ Britisher.*/, *893 F. F, 
Moore Gray Eye or So II. 118 Thei e’s not much of a 
squander in the deal when I get value for iL. 

Squander (skwq ndai), v. [Of obscure origin.] 

1. irons. In pa. pple. a. Of things : To be 
scattered over a comparatively wide surface or area. 

1596 5 u aes. Merck. V, 1, iii. 22 He hath a third [ship] at 
Mexico, a fourth for England, and other ventures hechath, 
squandred abroad, c 1643 Howell Lett. (1650) I. 267 The 
present condition of the Jews,, .now gi own contemptible, and 
strangely squandered up and down the world. Ibid. II. 20 
In many thousand Islands Lhat lye squandred in the vast 
Ocean. 1847 Halliwei.l s.v., ‘ His family are all grown up, 
and squandeicd about the country,' i.e. .settled in different 
places. 1882 C. Elton Orig. Eng. Hist. ix. 223 The fallen 
timber obstructed the streams, the rivers were squandered 
in the reedy morasses. 

b. Brought to disintegration or dissolution, 
xdio Gaultier's Rodomontados D j b, She shall no sooner 
be falnc downe there, but she shall be squandered into dust 
& pow[d]et\ 1633 H. More Antid. At A. 11, vii. g 4 And 
so they would rot upon the Ground before they be spent, or 
be squander’d away in a moment of Time. 

2. To drive off in various directions ; to cause to 
scatter or disperse. 

x6jS7 Sanderson Serin. (1674) 37 To tend his Forces., 
against the strongest Troops of the enemy ; and to squan- 
der and break tlnough the thickest ranks. 1666 Dryden 
A nn. Mirab. lxvii, They charge, recharge, and all along the 
Sea They drive and squander the huge Belgian fleet. 1697 
— A Eneid n. 37 1 The ti oops we squander’d fir.it, again appear 
From sev’ral quarters, and inclose the rear. xBi8 Wilbha- 
ham Chech. Glosi. s.v., To squander a covey of partridges. 
1891 Atkinson Last of Giant-killers 96 The stones that had 
been laid in course, had been squandeicd about anyhow, 
b. Mining. (See quot.J 

1883 Grgsley Gloss. Coal-m. 233 Squander , to beat or kill 
(extinguish) an undei ground fire. 

8. To spend (money, goods, etc.) recklessly, 
prodigally, or lavishly ; to expend extravagantly, 
profusely, or wastefully. Also const, on. 

The most common usage. Freq. since 1810. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. 43 Fooles shall squander in an 
houre, all the auarice of tlieir ambitious wise Auncesters. 
xfi*3 Cockeram 1, Squander , lauishly to consume ones estate. 
1727-415 Thomson Summer 1638 The cruel wretch, Who., 
has squandered vile, Upon his scoundrel tiain, what might 
have cheered A drooping family of modest worth. 1783 
Burke Rep. Aff. India Wks. 1B42 II. 33 The cultivators . . 
would squander part of the money, and not be able to com- 
plete their engagements to the full. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. iiL I. 323 Of the great sums . . pai t had been embezzled 
by cunning politicians, and part squandered on buffoons and 
foreign courtesans, x88x W. G. Marshall Through Amer. 
i. 10 Millions of dollars.. have been squandered over the 
work. 

absol. X710 Swift Change in Queen A lute's Ministry Wks. 
*84* 1 . 283 He was grown needy by squandering upon his 
vices. ,*863 Guo. Eliot Romola ix, To squander with one 
hand till they have been fain to beg with the other, 
b. With away. 

*61* Cotgr., Fricnsscr,. .to spend, or squander all away, 
*66* Vcntey Mem. (1907) II. 170 , 1 have noe great mind to 
squander away f 100. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 
I. 264 Don Phihppo. .soon squandered away two or three 
Thousand Crowns, that were lent him. a 1763 W. King 
Polit. Lit. Anecd, (18x9) 17 The public money is squan- 
dered away in pensions. 1789 J, Williams Min. Kingd, I, 
204 Our schemes.. will.. squander away the public money 
upon unnecessary projects. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xx. 
IV. 480 Neale,.. after squandering away two fortunes, had 
been glad to become groom porter at the palace. 1883 Miss 
Braddon Wyllard's Weird I. i. 19 He squandered every 
shilling of his small patrimony away. 

4. To spend or employ (lime) wastefully; to 
waste. Also with away. 

. *693 Stillingfl. Sentt. (1698) III. x. 409 How much time 
is squandred away in Vanity and Folly? 11x721 Prior 
Vicar of Bray Sf Sir T. Moor 232 Alas how we squander 
away our Days without doing our Duty. 1737 Chesterf. 
Lett, cccxxiii. (1702) IV. 99 Have I employed my time, or 
have I squandered it ? 1842 Borrow Bible in Spain i, They 
considered the time occupied in learning as so much squan- 
dered away. 1871 B. Tayi or Faust (1873) I. xio Such time 
I've squandered o’er the history, 

6. To spend profusely, without secwing adequate 
return ; to use in a wasteful manner, 

*7*6-7 Bentley Stmt, xi, 380 If he squander his Talents 
in Luxuty. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 1 rn No words are 
to be squandered in declaration of esteem, or confessions of 
inability. 1795 Burke Regie, Peace (1892) 89 If they were 
to send us far fiotu the aid of out King,.. to squander us 


away in the most pestilential climates. 1842 Lover Handy 
Andy xlvii, The exti aoidinary capeis Tom cut on the occa- 
sion, and the unheard-of lies he squandered. 1837 Buckle 
Civiliz. I. xi. 623 The resources of the country were squan- 
dered to an unprecedented extent. 1900 G. T. Stokes 
Worthies Irish Church xii. 232 Much valuable enthusiasm 
was squandered. 

6 . intr. To roam about; to wander. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 1. 131/2 But at last (I 
squandring vjj and downe) . . I happened into a Caue. 1850 
Bentley's Mi sc. Jan. 37 The way they squander about in 
pairs and single onei is edifying. 

7. To disperse in various directions ; to scatter. 

1823 J eFPHrson Writ, (1830) IV. 367 Each shifted for him- 
self, and left his brethren to squander and do the same as 
they could._ 1827 Scott in Croker Papers (i38j) I. xi 319 
The disposition seems ns if some Yankee general had given 
thecommand, ‘Split and Squander’. *86x Metcalfe Oxon- 
ian in Iceland 156 His reverence continues his mad career 
among the horses, who squander right and left in alarm. 

Squa ndered, ppl . a. [f. pree.] 

1. Dispersed ; scattered. 

c XS43 Howell Lett, (1650) I. 329 This once select nation 
of God.. is become now a scorned squandered people all 
the earth over. 2682 Dryden Span, Friar 1. i, Upon the 
Skirts Of Arragon our squander'd Troops he rallies. 2692 
Bentley Boyle Leif. vii. 331 *Tis necessary that these 
squander'd Atoms should convene and unite. x8zo Clark 
Rural Life (ud. 2) xi8 Beckoning hints.. That guide the 
squander'd covey home. 1883 Pennell-Elmhirsi' Cream 
of Lciccstersh, 236 Six men were a quarter of a mile to the 
good of their squandered field. 

2. Spent profusely or extravagantly. 

xBox Southey Thalabai. xxxii, What was to him thesquan- 
der’d wealth? 2832 Helps Comp. Solit. x. 193 He sees what 
he might have done with the squandered resources. 

transf. 189? Westm, Gas. 4 Sept. 2/3 Squandered love was 
never blessed. 

Squanderer (skw-giidarai). [f. as prec,] One 
who squanders or spends extravagantly. 

x6xx Cotgr., S acre,., a. spcndall, vntlmft, squanderer. 1638 
Earl Monm. tr. Boccai ini's Advts.fr. Parnass. 1. xix, 
(1674) 20 By giving past number or measure, they deierve 
rather to be esteemed foolish squandered, than vertuously 
Liberal. X74X Richardson Pamela IV. 389 This would., 
instruct him .. to avoid being a Squanderer or Waster. *792 
Cowper Odyss. xiv. X17 Witness how fast the squanderers 
use his wine. 2863 Cowden Clarke Shales. Char. xvi. 406 
Squanderers and gamblers have no sense of justice. 

transf. c 2830 I.andor Prose Pieces Wks. 1846 II. 4(53 Far 
differently ought we to estimate the squandeiers of human 
blood, and Lhc scorncrs of human tears. 

Squa ndering, vbl. sb. [f. as prec.] The 
action of spending lavishly or prodigally. Also 
with away. 

2632 Sherwood, A squandering, balance, bobans. 2677 
Mi age Fr. Diet. 11. s.v., A Squandering away. 2722 Baili.v, 
Profusencss , a. .lavish ness or squandering of Money. 1753 
Scots Mag. XV, 79/1 Our granting of a subsidy., would lie 
worse than squandering. 2827-8 Coumitt Rcsid. U.S. (1822) 
228 This squandering causes heavy taxes. 2839 Holland 
Gold Foil xxvi, 316 The squandering of precious means by 
oiganized bands of sane business men. 

transf, and fig. 2763 D. Arnot in Life AI. Brace (1924) 
vii. joo Nothing is more .shameful than the squandering 
away of time. 2839-40 W. Irving Chrou. Wolfert's Roost 
(2855) 65 He had experienced ..its dissipation of the spirits, 
and squanderings or the heart. 

Squa ndering, ppl. a. [f. as prec.] 

1. a. Of persons; Given to squander; spending 
lavishly or extravagantly. 

1389 Warnf.r Alb. Eng, vi, xxx, 131 My wife.. Shall not 
ywis be bused by the squandring Polio so. 2668 Wilkins 
Real Char, 11. i. §3. 42 Transcendental relations of Action. 
..Squandring,, lavish, profuse. 1708 Kino Cookery Wks. 
1776 III. 78 Squandering of wealth, impatient of advice. 
2845 Disraeli Sybil (2863) 53 All was certain [..the oaks 
[had not] to tremble at the axe of the squandering heir. 

b. Of conduct, etc. : Characterized by extrava- 
gant expenditure. 

2726 Bolingbroke Study Hist, viii. Wks. 2734 II. 472 The 
reign of false and squandering policy . .will finally compleat 
our ruin. *849 Craig, Sqtiandenngly, in a squandering 
manner. 

2. Straying, straggling ; spreading abroad. Now 
dial. 

2600 Shams. A.Y. L, h. vii. 57 The Wise-man*? fully is 
anathomiz’d Euen by the squandring glances of the fooie. 
1834- In dial, glossaries (Nbp., Lcics., Rutland). 2866 N. 
4 * Q. 3rd Ser. X. 27 It’s a squandering farm ; a field here 
and afield there? it don't He together, 2886 6', W. Line. 
Gloss. 140 It’s a very squandering place. 

H>nce Squamderingly adv. 

1847 in Webster. 

t Squanging, ppl. a. Obs ? Sweeping. 

2688 Holmk Armoury in. 225/2 Swash Letters, areltalick 
Capitals, which have generally long dashing squanging 
stroaks in them, either at the head or foot. 

tSquanter-squash.. U.S. Obs. rare. Also 7 
isquouter, squonter-. [ad. Narragansett Indian 
asquutasquash : see Squash j£. 2 ] A squash. 

1634 W. Wood New Eng. Prosp. 67 In Summer, when their 
[sc. the Indians'] corne is spent, Isquouter squashes is their 
best bread, a fruite like a young Pumpion. 167a Josselyn 
New Eng. Rarities 37 Squashes, but more truly Squonter- 
squashes, a kind of Mellon, or rather Gourd. 2703 R, Bever- 
ley Virginia a. iv. (2722) 224 The Clypeatse are sometimes 
call’d Cymnels. ., from the Lenten Cake of that Name, which 
many or them very much resemble. Squash, or Squanter- 
Squash, is their Name among the Northern Indians, and so 
they are call’d in New- York and New-England. 
Squappe, obs. vatiant of Swap v . 


Squarable (skwewrab’l), a. and sb. [f. Squabe 
».] a. adj. Capable of being squared, b. sb. 
A person who can be * squared 
2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v. Contradictory Opposition , 
The Circle is squarable, The Circle is not squarable. 2840 
Riddle Hutton's Recreai. 169 This would be true, even if 
the figute A B C F A were not absolutely squnrabh*. 1898 
Conftwp, Res/. Aug, 200 The receiver would be known by 
every promoting gang, as one of the 1 squat eablcs ’. 
Square (skwe*>i), sb. Forms: a. 4 sqwyr 
(swyer), 4-6 squyre, 4-7 squire (4 suire), 5 
squir, sqvyjer, sqvyyre, sqvyer, £-6 squyer, 
6 sqwier, 6-7 squier; 6 squero. P. 5 skwar, 
i sqvar, sqware, 6 squair(e, 5- square, [ad. 
OF. esquire ( esquterre ) and esquare (cs-, cqmrre, 
also escuerre, equerre, mod.F. t’querre) :-pop.L. 
* exquadra (sec Quadr a), whence also It. squadra, 
Pg. esquadrt j, Sp. esrnaara. Also (in sense 16) f. 
Squabe a. The early form squire is chiefly em- 
ployed in senses 1 and 3.] 

I. 1, An implement or tool for determining, 
measuring, or setting out right angles, or for 
testing the exactness of artificers’ work, usually 
consisting of two pieces oV arms set at right 
angles to each other, but sometimes with the arms 
or sides hinged or pivoted so as to measure any 
angle; esp. one used by carpenteis or joiners. 
Frcq. without article in phr. by square. 

Bevel-, mitre; set-, T- or tee; trial- or try-square ! Suo 
these words. 

a. *2300 Cursor M. 2231 Do we wel ami make a toure 
Wit suiru[w./r. squire, squyie] amt scantilon sa eui*n, J’at 
may recite lieghur bun heuen. 1 2392 Giaui rh Astro ! . 1. 
$ 12 Next the forscidc cerdc of the A. b, c. . . is M inked tin* 
skale. in Manor of a Hquyres. 2428 Lydu. Ik Gttil. Pilgr, 
4906 Fyr»t ye shal a squyre take, A Squyre off a carpenter? 
And ye shal vse thys imtncr. c *449 Bewick Repr, it. i. 132 
This weik is to be mad by cumpas, and thilk vcrk . hi 
squyer and suchc othcrc, 2474 Canton Cheese m, ii. (i£8,p 
80 The carpenters ben MRnefyed by the dolnbro or squyer. 
*553 in Archneol. (2798) XII. 341 John Keyinc, smith, tor 40 
sockctts, 8 sqwicrs, withe other ticcessa: ics. *599 T. M [nil i-k t ) 
Silkwormes 35 Holding his file in right hand hmisomly, In 
left his paire of compasses and squire. *6a6 Bacon Sytua 
§ 373 Take a Turreted LampofTmnc, made in the forme of 
a Sqiiiic. 1636 W. Du Garii tr. Comenius' Gate I.at, Uni, 
*55 They search out . , the straightness of a line, with a squiit*. 
fig. 238a SrANViiuiibT Mncis lip. Ded. (Arb.) 5 Hailing 
no English writer beefoie nice in this kind of poeiryc with 
whose squire I should tunnel my syllables. 2390 Si'kvsI.R 
1 F. Q. 11. 1. 58 But temperance .. with golden .squill* Betwixt 
them both can measure out a meane. *6ao Quahi t s least 
oflVormcs (1638) 29 F.ue..leli when tl.iycs, and moncths, 
and tenues ex pile, Meas'iing the lives of Mortals by her 
squire. 

( 3 . 1423 York Fabric Rolls (Surtees) 432/1 Pro lev ells, 
t Squares, et reulc.s, xxd. a 256a in Noif. A Hint. Misc, II. 
I s A square and a compass. *379 Gusson Seh. Abuse 
< (Arb.) 57 This inforceth Magidiates. .with vnskilfu! Car- 
| punters, to v»c the Square and the comnai&e, , . not to 
* builde, but to ouerthruw. 18x8 Barnevelt's Apof. E 9 b, 
I beseech you, that the stone is to be fitted to the square, 
not the square to the stone. 1680 Bakrow Euclid 1. prop. 11 
The practice of this and the following is easily jiei formed by 
the help of a square, a *763 Shenbtonk Elegies x. 33 The 
poor mechanic wanders home, Collects the square, the level, 
and the line. *78* Cowpsn Couvers. 789 A poet does not 
woik by square or line, As smiths and joiners perfect a de- 
sign. 2826 W rt lit ewing (ed . a) 196 When you have made the 
face of the roller os true as the square and the chisel can 
render it. *873-4 Jkherifs Toilers of Field (*892) m 
A somewhat superior description is built in the shape of a 
carpenter’s ' square ’. 

' T b. fig- fn phr. by the square , with extreme 
1 accuracy or exactness ; precisely, exactly. Obs. 

I 2570 T. Norton tr. Non-el's Caiech . 32 b, He will not deale 
j with vs after cxtiemitie of lawe, nor call our doinges to 
■ cxacte aceompt, nor trie them ns it were by the vjuirc. 

' *588 Shaxs. L. L, L. v. ii. 473 Do not you know my Ladies 
l foot by til' squier V 1633 "• Joxsqn Tale Tub tv. it, Why 
you can tell us by the squire, neighbour, Whence he is call’d 
a constable. 

f 0. As a heraldic bearing. Also per square, 
used to denote that a shield is divided by a line 
in the form of a carpenter’s square. Obs, 

*573 BossKwr.Lt, Artuorie II, 2 17 He beareth Sable, a 
Stirnie direct from the chiefs, to the dexter parte of the 
1 shield de Argent, ib.d.. Note also, that there may be vsed 
particion per Squere, although it be rareseene. 1620 Guillim 
Her. 208 He beareth Argent, a Cheueron betweene three 
Carpenteis Squires, Sable. 

f d. A piece of ironwork, etc., having the form 
of a carpenter's square. Obs. 

*330-2 Rec. St. Mary at Hill (190 5) 354 Paid to the Smyth 
! for a dogg of Iron for [»e Koodloft.. .Paid for a Sqvyer for 
the same. *532-3 in Feuillerat Revels Edw. Vi (2924) 72, 
ij longe plates and two squiers for a geblot. 

I 2. jig. A canon, criterion, or standard ; a rule or 
j guiding principle; a pattern or example. (Very 
I common c 1550-1650.) a. Const, of (the thing 
serving as a standard, etc.). Now rare or Obs. 

*349 E. Allen Par. Leo Jude Rev, 9 As the Christen re- 
ligion sh&lbe restored and reformed after the rule and square 
ofholy scripture. 2379 W. Wilkinson Coirfut. Fam. Love 
B ij, Judge all thinges according to the balance of equitye, 
ana trying sqtiaire or measure line of righteousness. *804 
T. Wright Passions 1. tii. 13 To governe the body . .by the 
rauare of prudence, and rule of reason. *634 Whitlock 
Zootomta 24 Let thy Actions be justified by the Square of 
Religion and Justice. *888 Bunyan Jerusalem Sinner 
Saved (*886) 75 Upon the square, as I may call it, of the 



SQUARE. 

worthiness of the blood of Christ, grace acts, 1720 Humourist 
64 My Countrymen mu't excuse me, if I say, upon the Square 
of light Reason we make as ill a Figure as they do in Italy 
or Asia. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias x. viii. (Rtldg.) 357 They 
would not deal with Antonia upon the square of modern 
law and gospel. 

f b. Const, of (the thing regulated or judged). 
1567 Jewel Def. Apol. v. 556 Syluester Prierias saith, 
that the Romishe Church is the Squier, and Rule of Ti Ahe. 
*594 West sndPt. Symbol ,, Chattcerie § 23 Lavves appointed 
to be rules and squares of mens actions. 1617 Collins Def. 
Bp. Ely n. viii. 322 The square of our faith is the Scripture, 
not the Fathers. 1642 Fuller Holy <$• Prof. Si. hi. xxv. 233 
Is merit everywhere else made the exact square of prefer- 
ment ? a 1684 Leighton Semi, Wks. (1868} 678 It is not the 
way to advance their Master’s Kingdom, which end should 
be the Square of ail their Contrivances, 

tc. Without const. Obs. 
c 1550 Rolland Crt. Venus nr. 536 For in sic luif is nother 
reull nor squair . . Bat blindid lufe. 1571 Golding Calvin on 
Ps. i. 6 Whose duetye it is to settle the state of the woild 
according to the right squyre. 1603 Daniel Panegyric 
Congratulatory xxviii. Wks. (Grosart) 1 . 152 And all will 
seeme compos'd by that same square By which they see the 
best and greatest are. 1616 Breton Good Badde , Worthy 
fudge Wks (Grosart) II. 7/1 His study is a square for the 
keeping of proportion betwixt command and obedience. 
*640 Cakew Poems Wks. (1824) 84 A life so straight, as it 
should shame the square Left in the rules of Katherine or 
Clare. 

+d. Const, of (the person, etc., setting the 
standard). Also with possessives. 06s. 

1602-3 Daniel Musophilus 101 Wks. (Grosart) I. 228 
Ignorance will Hue By others square, as by example lost. 
1607 J. Davies (Heref.) Sumnia Totalis Wks. (Grosart) I. 
8/1 This Truth is not squar'd by Platoes squire. 1643 W. 
Stamps Strut. 1$ A fr. 18 The naturall squaie of the veiy 
Indians, is enough to condemne our want of obedience. 

f 3. Geom. a. A plane figure haying the form 
of a carpenter’s squaie. 06 s. 

1551 Records Pathw. Kitowl. 1. No. 21 When any two 
quadrates be set forth, howe to make a squire about the one 
quadrate, whiche shall be equall to the other quadrate. Ibid. 
Defin., A syseangle. .whose vse commeth often in Geometry, 
and is called a squire, is made of two long squares ioyned 
togither, as this example sheweth. 

f b . In a square , at right angles. 06s. 

1371 Digges Pantom. 1, xviii. F j, £ is the fourth stafTe 
running sydewise orthogonally or in a squire from the 
third. 

II. +4, Rectangular or square shape or form. 
Chiefly without article in prep, phrases, as in or 
to square. Ohs. 

138a Wychf Ezek. xlviii. 20 AUe the premisses of fyue 
and twenti thousandis, by fyue and twenti thousandis in 
sqware (L. in qnadrum], shuln be depaitid in to primisses 
of the sayntuarie. <1x513 Fabyan Chron. Prol. 3 The 
Prentyse that hewyth the lowgth stone. And bryngeth it 
to square, with harde strokes and many. 1591 Spenser 
Visions Bellay iii, Then did a sharped spyre of Diamond 
bright, Ten feete each way in square, appeare to mee. 1615 
Tomkis Albumazaru, iii, I haue a parlerOf agieat square 
and height, as you desire it. 1663 Gerbieb Counsel 77 The 
sawing, and bringing of the Timber to a square. 

f b. fig. In phrases with preps, or verbs. 

In some cases not clearly distinct from, tense 2. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. gi Such be the present 
troubls and turmoyles, that nothing is left in iust square. 
1597 Breton Wits Trenchmour Wks. (Grosart) II, 19/1 
Her thoughts keepe the square of such discretion, that no 
idle humour dare enter the list of her conceit. 1606 Shaks. 
Ant. # Cl. 11. iii. 7, I haue not kept my square, but that to 
come Shall he done by th' Rule. 1610 Healey St. Aug. 
Citie of God 11. 80 Budseus .. was neuer drawne fiom his 
true square with any profit or study to augment his estate. 
a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts <5- Mon. (1642) iii They have a 
Rule which will not hold square with his Position. 

5. f a. Aside of a square, rectangle, or polygon ; 
a face of a cube. 06 s. 

^1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vi. 21 It was made foure square, 
and ilka square contened sex myle or more, c 1440 Jacob's 
Well 91 pis wose of wrethe is foui e-square : o sqware of 
wrethe is a-jens god. _ Ibid., An-oper sqware of wrethe is 
ajens pi-self. Ibid., pe iij. sqware of wretthe is a^ens pi meyne. 
c 1593 Rites Durham (1903) 22 A foure squared stonn,..in 
euerye square a faire large Image. 16x7 Moryson I tin. 1. 
86 It is built foure square, each squaie containing forty foot. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 112 The Sepulchre . , is of foure 
/Equilaterall squares. _ 1656 Heylin Surv, France 196 The 
figure of it [a tower] is six square, every square of it being 
nine paces in length. 1753 Hanway Trav, m. xxxiv. (1762) 
I. 157 This city is inclosed within a wall above a mile in 
each square. 

b. The measurement of each side of a square 
object, rare— 1 . 

1771 Lucicomde Hist. Printing 294 Four inches., is the 
square of the Hind -post. 

6 . A square or quadrilateral space, esp. one of 
several marked out on a board, oaper, or other 
surface for playing certain games or for purposes 
of measurement, etc. ; a square surface or face. 

Magic, Nctsik squares ; see Magic a. 3, Nazik. Square 
of Pegasus: see Pegasus i c. 

c 1440 Pallad, on Husb. n. no An aker lond, .therout of 
may be tolde Of squaris x feet wide,, .ccc square of x, and 
twyes twelue. 1483 Cath. Angl. 357/1 A Square, , . quadra. 
1551 Sir J. Williams Accompte (Abbotsf. Cl.) 101 For 
cutting and slyppinge of two greate saphures into many 
squares, x6n Cotgr., Marelle , a square in a chesse- 
boord. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 393 Rais’d of grassie terf Thir 
Table waSj .And on her ample Square from side to side AH 
Autumn pil’d. 1694 Motteux Rabelais v. xxiv. 108 So that 
the Golden King was on a White Square, the Silver’d King 
on a Yellow Square. 1735 Bertin Chess 35 The queen 
gives a check in the black queen's Becond square. 1832 
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L. Hunt Hero < 5 - Leandtr ii. 104 The casement, at the dawn 
of light, Began to show a square of ghastly white. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. iv. ix, When unto dying eyes The case- 
ment slowly grows a glimmering square. 1898 Eclectic 
Mag. LXVII. 653 All white squares. .Delong to the govern- 
ment, and can be homesteaded. 

fig. 1834 Mar. Edgeworth Helen iv, Whatever I may 
have been . . on the gi eat squares of politics, I believe I never 
have been accused.. of being a manoeuvrer on the small 
domestic scale. 

t k. fig- Affairs, events, matters, proceedings. 
Only in the phr. how {the) squares go. Now 06s. 

Very common in the 17th c. 

1607 Middleton Pam. Love I. iii, How goes the squares. 
1642 Howell True Informer 2, I pray be pleased to make 
me pai taker of some forraigne news, and now the squares 
goe betwixt France and Spaine. 1678 J. Phillips tr. 
Tavernier's Trav. v.. ii. 203 Sha- Abbas,.. to know how 
squares went in his kingdom,.. oft'n disguis'd himself, and 
went about the City. .to discover whethei Merchants us’d 
false weights. 1692 R. L'Estrange Josephus, Antiq. xvi. 
xvii. (1733) 451 He first gave him an account of what had 
passed at Beiytus; and then ask’d him how Squares went 
at Rome. 1828 Carr Craven Gloss. II. 158 ‘ How gang 
squares ? ’ a familiar form of salutation, equivalent to ‘ how 
d' ye do ’. 

7. Geom. A plane rectilinear and rectangular 
figure with four equal sides; fa rectangle with 
unequal sides (cf. next). 

155% Recorde Pathw. Knmol. ti. No. 36 If a right line be 
pai ted into ij. partes . . the square that is made of that whole 
line, is equall to bothe the squares that are made of the 
same line, and the twoo partes of it seueratly. 1571 Digges 
Pantom. 1. B iij, If all the sides be equall, and al the angles 
light, than is that Paialclogramme called a square. 1660 
Barrow Euclid 1. Def. 29 Of Quadrilateial, or four-sided 
figures, a Squaie is that whose sides aie equal, and angles 
light. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Geometty, They observ'd, 
that God and Nature affect Pei pendiculars, Parallels, Cir- 
cles, Triangles, Squares, and harmonical Proportions. <1x777 
Fawkes Voy. to Planets 32 An astrologer, .decks the wall 
with tiiangles and squares. 18x5 J. Smith Panorama Sii. 
tr Art II. 713 To obtain the perspective of a circle EFGH, 

. . draw round it the square ABCD. Divide the squai e into 
small squares. 1854 Poultry Chron. II. 151 In shape the 
body divested of head, tail, and legs should give a square. 
x88x Routledge Science ii, 36 To find.. the length of the 
side of a square which has precisely the same area as the 
elide. 

fig. 1852 Bailey Fcstus 493 Peace, piety, and innocence, 
and joy Made up the square of Being. 

b. With qualifying term ; esp. long ot oblong 
square , a rectangle. ? 06s. 

155X Recorde Pathw. Kiunul. 11. No. 39 Nowe by the 
theoreme, that longe square F.G.M.O, with the iuste square 
L.M.O.P, muste bee equall to the greate square E.K.Q.L. 
x6xx Cotgr., Paralelogr amine, a Paralelogramme, or long 
Square. 1723 Chambers tr. Le Clerc's Archit. I. 105 
Windows.. are usually long Squares; their height being 
sometimes double their width, or very nearly so. 1726 
Leoni Albertis Archit. II. 26/2 An equilateral and right- 
angled square. 1791 Newte Tour Eng. tr Scot. 61 This 
castle formed an oblong square. 184a Loudon Suburban 
Hort. 159 They are made in flames in the following 
manner:— An oblong square., is formed of’four laths [etc.]. 

+ 0 . Geometrical square : see Quadrat i b. 06s. 

X571 Digges Pantom. 1. xxix, I jh, The other plate wherein 
youre squaie Geometricall and Theodelitus was described. 
Ibid. I ij, The double scale is compound of two Geometricall 
squaies. X728 Chambers Cycl., Quadrat, call'd also Geo- 
metrical Square and Line of Shadows, is an additional 
Member on the Face of the common Gunter's and Sutton's 
Quadrants. 

d. Logic. A square diagram used to illustrate 
the four kinds of logical opposition. 

1864 Bowen Logic vi. x68 That the various points in the 
doctrine of this sort of Immediate Inference might be more 
easily remembered, the old logicians contrived, .the accom. 
panying ingenious diagram, which may be called the Square 
of Opposition. x8gx Pall Mall G. 5 May 2/2 It is a logical 
square, and its squareness is supposed to carry some meta- 
physical virtue. 

8 . frith., Alg., and Geom. The product of a 
number multiplied by itself; a second power. 

1557 Recorde Whetst. G iij b, Twoo multiplications doe 
make a Cubike nomber, Likewaies .3. multiplications doe 
giue a square of squares, 1571 Digges Pautom, 1. xxx. K, 
Now square 2400 pase, so haue you 5760000, wherevnto yf 
you adtoyne the square of HD tne product will amount to 
5763600. 1674 Teake Arith. (1696) 193 Then set down the 
Square of this Quotient figure, 1715 tr. Gregory's Astron. 
Pief. (1726) I. p.xii,Heunderstood..thattheGravityofthe 
Planets towards the Sun. .were reciprocally as the Squares 
of their Distances from the Sun. 1764 J. Ferguson Led. ii. 
21 The squares of the times of their going round are a's the 
cubes of their distances from the centers of the circles they 
desct ibe. 1838 De Morgan Ess. Probab. 62 Hence it follows, 
that when the number is latge, the preceding fraction.. is 
very nearly one half the squai e of that number. 1869 Ran- 
kine M achine tr H and-tools App. 9 The square of the proof 
stress, divided by the modulus of elasticity, is called the 
Modulus of Resilience. 1885 Watson & Burbury Electr. 
tr Magn, I. 258 The law of the inverse square in electric 
action. 

9. Mil. A body of troops drawn up in a square 
formation, either with solid ranks or leaving an 
open space in the centre (see b). 

1591 Garrai-d's Art Warre 1160 To defend and flanke the 
mame square. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. ii. 28 Our super- 
fluous Lacquies, and our Pesants, Who in vnnecessarie action 
swarme About our Squares of Battaile. x6oa Marston Ant, 

Mel, in. Wks. 1856 1 . 33 Huge troups of barbed steeds, 
Maine squares of pikes, millions of harguebush. x6o6 Shaks. 
Ant. <$- Cl. jii. xi. 40 He alone Dealt on Lieutenantry, and 
no practise had In the braue squares of Warre. 1770 Lang- 
horne Plutarch (1851) II, 599/9 He drew up the legions in 
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a close squaie. 1791 Cowper Iliad xv. 751 In even squaie 
compact so fhra they stood. 1815 Wellington in Gmw. 
Desp. (1838) XII. 529, I had the infantry for some time in 
squares. 1847 Tennyson Princ. v. 236 When we saw the 
embattled squares, And squadrons of the Prince, trampling 
the flowers With clamour. 1896 R. S. S. Baden-Powell 
Matabele Campaign vi, The square halted, and each man 
lay down to sleep just where he stood. 

b. Hollow , solid square (see quots. 1703 , 1802 ). 

1702 Milit. Did. (1704) s.v., Hollow Square, a Body of 

Foot drawn up with an empty space in the middle for the 
Colours, Drums and Baggage, facing and covet’d by the 
Pikes every way, to oppose the Horse. 1711 Loud. Gas. 
No. 48x7/5 He. .form'd tne Foot. . into hollow Squares. 180a 
James Milit. Did. s.v., Solid Square, is a body of foot, 
where both ranks and files are equal. 1845 Syd. Smith 
Wks. (1859) II. 334 It is. . to be discussed in hollow squares, 
and refuted by battalions four deep. 1876 Voylk & Steven- 
son Milit. Did. 398 The solid squaie, which faces outwaids 
. . to resist cavalry ; and the hollow square, in which the men 
face inwards, for the purpose of hearing oiders, &c. read. 

c. Without article in phr. into square. 

X859 F. A. Griffiths Artill. Man. (1862) 27 Men aie 
formed into square to resist attacks of cavalry. Ibid., A 
battalion maybe fotmed into squaie two deep to piotect 
baggage or treasure against infantry only. 

10. fa. A square piece of material covering the 
bosom ; the breast-piece of a dress. Obs. 

1579 Hake Newes out of Powlcs iv. (1872) Divb, She 
must haue Paitlet, Square & Lace, with Chaine about hir 
neck. x6oo Fairfax Tasso xn. lxiv, Betuecne herbrests 
the cruell weapon riues Her curious sqtiare, embost with 
swelling gold. x6xx Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iv. 2x2. 16x4 in 
xo th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 1 . 43 As for lace to be a 
band and cuffs, and square with long peaks, pleas yoor 
ladyship know that it is not the fashon to wcarc such now. 
1 1710 in J. Ashton Reign Q. Anne (1882) I. 173 A round 
Sable Tippet, . . with a piece of black Silk in the Square of 
the neck. 

"b. An object of a square (or approximately 
square) form or shape; a square or rectangular 
piece, block, etc. 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 447 Likewise morimals . ■ and 
those sores which be filthy, .are commonly healed with the 
old squares of the Tume fish. 1662 J. Davies tr. Mandclslo's 
Trav. 4 The Sepulchre is in a little Chappel built of white 
marble, upon a high square of free-stone woik. 1698 M. 
Lister Jottm. Paris (1699) 124, I saw a Pictuie here of 
about 6 inches over, finely painted in Mosaic, the very little 
squares were scarce visible to the naked Eyes. 1756 Phil. 
Trans. L. iii Then they cut out the true peat,.. in long 
pieces, vulgarly called long squares, about three inches and 
a half broad every way, and four feet long. X794 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho xliv, The floor inlaid with small 
squares of fine marble. X815 Scott Guy M, xx, He . . bolted 
his food down his capacious throat in squaies of three 
inches. 2857 Miller E/cm. Chem., Org. vi. § 1. 375 The 
distilled fat is., distributed in layers., upon squares of 
cocoa-nut matting. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 338/1 
The moulds themselves correspond in shape to the familiar 
tapering form of the 1 squares ’ of salt, as they are called in 
shops. 

t c. A surveying instrument made in the form of 
a square. Obs. rare. 

1600 Surflet Countrie Farvie 655 In this figure you see 
the Squire and the Staffe each of them by theinselues. 1712 
J. James tr. Le Blonds Gardening 82 The Square, or whole 
Circle, . .an Instrument much made use of in . . Surveying of 
Land. 

d. A rectangular pane of glass. 

1687 Mi6ge Gt. Fr. Did. 11, A Squaie of glass. 17x4 $. 
Smv all Diary 16 July (1882) III. 10 It. .lifted up the Sash 
window, broke one of the squares. 1775 W. Williamson 
Trials at York 13/1 There were two squares of the window 
broke. 1842 Loudon Suburban Hort. 219 Thus directing 
all the water.. down the centre of the squares. 1877- in 
Line., Somerset, and Comw. glossaries and texts. 

11. A square or rectangular area or piece of ground; 
spec, a garden plot of this shape. 

1615 W. Lawson Country Housew. Card. (1626) xo If 
within one large square the Gardner shall make one round 
Labyrinth or Maze. 1623 Markham Country Housew. 
Card. hi. i, Hus is the cause.. that Gardners.raise their 
squaies. *1700 Evelyn Diary 27 Feb. 1644, On one of 
these walkes, within a square of tall trees, is a basilisc of 
copper. X706 London & Wise Retir'd Gard. 1 . 1. x, I now 
want to know how many Dwarfs I ought to have in the 
Squares of my Garden. 1746 Francis tr. Horace , Art 
Poetiy 47 One happier Artist of th’ /Emilian Square. 1791 
Washington Lett. Writ. 1892 XII. 90 It is of great import- 
ance. . that the city should be laid out into squares and lots. 
x8oo Wordsw. Hart-leap Well 103 It chanced that I saw 
standing in a dell Three aspens at three corners of asquare. 
X850 Tennyson In Mem. cxv. Now burgeons every maze of 
quick About the flowering squaies. 1867 Morris Jason v. 
38 But Jason and his fair folk.. Came to a square shaded 
about by trees. 

attnb. 1719 London & Wise Compl. Gard. 288 Sow for 
the last time, your Square Peas in the middle of July. 

12. An open space or area (approximately quad- 
rilateral and rectangular) in a town or city, 
enclosed by buildings or dwelling-houses, esp. of 
a superior or residential kind, freq. containing a 
garden or laid out with trees, etc. ; more generally, 
any open space resembling this, esp. one formed 
at the meeting or inteisection of streets; also, the 
group of houses surrounding an area of this kind. 

1687 A. Lovell tr. Theveuot's Trav. 11. 79 There are many 
squares in Ispahan, but of all, that which iscalled the Meidan 
. . is the greatest and finest place in the World. <z 1700 Evelyn 
Diary 18 Apr. 1680, Going early from his house in the square 
of St. James. 17x6 Gay Trivia l 9, 1 . . the silent Court, and 
opening Square explore. 178a Miss Burney Cecilia x. vii, 
She told the coachman, therefore, to drive to the corner of 
the square, x8x6 Southey Poet's Pffgr. iv. liii, Methought 
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that in a spacious Square Of some great town the goodly 
01 nammit, Three statues I beheld. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. iii. I. 3S 8 We should greatly eir if we were to suppose 
that any of the streets and squares then bore the same aspect 
as at present. 1886 C. E. Pasco e Lend, of To-day xxxiv. 
ted, 3) 303 There is little to engage the wayfarer’s inteiest 
westward of the Circus if we except some of the squares. . 
lying on the north side. 

attrib. 1883 Besvnt All in Garden Fair 11. iii, To end as 
his uncle was ending, with a square house and a one-horse 
carriage 1 1893 Daily News 12 Jan. 3/1 Square-gardens 
innumerable will occur to every one— in Bloomsbuiy, in 
Mayfair, in Belgravia. 

b. A rectangular building or block of build- 
ings ; U.S. a block of buildings bounded by strecls. 
a 1700 Evelyn Diary 33 May 164s, The house is a square 
of 4 pavilions. 1725 in Foley Rec. Eng. Prov . S. J. VII. 
Introd. p. xl, Fiom thence it [the lire] communicated itself 
to the great square, or new building of the College on both 
sides. 1887 Latham Black <$■ White 16 A square at Phila- 
delphia means a solid block of houses, not an open space en- 
closed by buildings. 1891 Cent, Diet, s.v., The house is four 
or five squares further up-town. 

13. An area of a hundred square feet, forming 
the measure or standard by which I he price of floor- 
ing, roofing, tiling, or similar woilc is reckoned. 

*663 Gbumer Counsel 63 Old Tiling at thirteen shillings 
foure pence a square. New Tiling at 1. pound 5 shillings 
a square. 1667 Primatt Citv C. Builder 59 Carpen- 
ters do for the most part deal by the square, which is ten 
foot every way, and an hundred m all. 1703 R. Nuve City 
>5- C. Purchaser 23, .|f. per Squate for Sawing the Boards.. 
and.,3J. 6 d. per Square for Framing the Caicass. 01738 ill 
E. B. Jupp Carpenters' Co.{\Mj) 567 To do the new plain 
tyleing ntt /Jr. 0. o per square, and the Pan tylcing att i8w. 
per square. *82$ j. Nicholson Opcrat. Mechanic 550 A 
square of plain tiling wdl require a bundle of laths. 1883 
Law Times Rep. XLIX. 139/1 The deceased had slated 
seven or eight houses, . . and . . had lieen paid , . upon the terms 
that he was to have ipr. a square. 1894 Times 3* May 20/5 
The flooring, .fetched 5s. 1 a square 
f 14. Astral, and Aslr. Quartile aspect ; quadra- 
ture. Ohs. 

1667 Milton P. L. x. 639 Tliir planctnrie motions and 
aspects In Sextile, Square, and Trine, and Opposite. x<585 
Goad Celest. Bodies 1. xv. 97 Other causes may help to itri- 
t.tte that Passion, which the ) in Square to the Sun inclineth 
to. 1690 Leviiourn Curs. Math. 4 19 Mars . . is olisei ved by 
Kepler, when in Square with the Sun, to he Dichotomous, . . 
at other limes, between its Square and Opposition to the Sun 
to be Gibbous. 

15. In various special or technical senses ! 

t a. (See quots.) Ubsr° +b. Arch. A square moulding! 
an abacus, Obs. c. The squared part at the top of an 
anchor-shank, d. (Miscellaneous uses: see quois.) e. A 
thill piece of wood or metal, in the shape of a righL-angled 
triangle, used as a bell-crank or connected with a tracker of 
an organ, f. U.S. A group of bracts surrounding the (lower 
of the cotton-plant. Hence square-bin cr (an insect). 

a. 1688 Holmi: Armoury tit. xviii. (Roxb.) 131/2 The 
seuerall ‘parts of the Burrell of a Muskett. The Barrel I . 
The squares. The mullets. Ibid. 135/1 A screwed barrel!, 
is when the bore is of six or eight squares, or timid*., all 
throughout. 

b. 1703 T. N. City Sf C. Purchaser 5 Annulet... Tis the 
smne Member as the Sieur Mauclerc, from Vitruvius calls 
a Fillet,.. and Brown from Scnmozzi a.. Square, and Kabit. 

C. *839 Urk Diet. Arts 44 In fig. 7 A is the shank [of the 
anchor] ; . ,E, the square ; F, the nut. 183a Burn Naval fy 
Mil. Techn. Diet, it. s.v,, Square of an anchor, carri de la 
verge. 

d. i84t f HARrsnoRNE Salop. Ant. Gloss. Squares, broad 
hoops of iron which are used to hold coal in 1 the Baskets 
whilst being drawn up a pit. 1844 Parnell Appl, Cheat. 
II. 65 The furnnees for the melting-pots, and for the pots 
called the ‘squares' or ‘cuvettes',.. are placed in a range 
along the middle of the room lengthways. 2873 Knigii r 
Did. Jllech. 2394/3 Square (Horology), that portion of the 
arbor on which the winding-key is placed ; a similar part 
on the arbor of the hands of a watch, whereby they arc set. 
1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ, IV, 398/1 The ‘ square ’ (the 
strong iron plate which connects the two parts of the carriage 
at the headstock). 

e. x8Bi C. A. Edwards Organs 74 Backfalls are dispensed 
with, and squares inserted in their stead. 1884 Encycl. Brit, 
XVII. 834/r In square and tracker work., the old squares 
were made of wood. They resemble in function the squares 
used for taking bell-wires round a corner. 

f. 1893 in Funk's Stand. Did. 190 6 E. W. Hilgard Soils 
So 3 The writerfound a ' patch 'of cotton with luxuriant stalks 
. ,, but almost devoid or ‘ squares ’ or blooms. 1906 IVestrn, 
Getz, 19 Dec. a/i The devastation caused by.. the cotton 
aphis, the web-worm, and the square-borer. 

16. Elliptical uses of the adj. : A square piano ; 
a square dance ; a square drink, etc. 

1883 Daily News ig Sept. 1/7 A number of superior 
Secondhand Instruments, . .including Grand Squares for 
India. 1803 Family Herald iji/t 1 Which is the next 
[dance]?' r A square, I think.' 1896 ‘H. S. Merriman* 
Flotsam xii. 136 The stoutest and most middle-aged civil 
servant, provided he was single, wa3 accorded a 1 square '. 
1899 N.trQ.q Jan. B/r In several parts of Glamorgan ' a 
square of beer , measuring two-thirds of a pint, is also a 
favourite drink, so called, I have heard it said, because it is 
a ‘ square drink ’. 

III. +17. A quarrel, dispute, •wrangle; dis- 
cord, dissension, quarrelling. Obs, (Cf. 18 and 
Squabe v. 8.) 

J545 Si. Papers Hen. VIII, X. 721 We talked sum what 
viyely, but without any square. 1379-80 North Plutarch 
(1676) 66 Afterwards they fortuned to fall at jar one with the 
other,.. yet this square bred no violent inconvenience be- 
tween them, a 1603 T. Cartwright Confut, Rhem. N. T. 
(x6i8) 434 Thus through a perpetual square and iar, of the 
voice and of the hart, there can be no musique, *627 
Mageoghagan tr. Ann. Clonmacnois 39 They did agree 
without any Square at all. 
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IV. In various phrases. 

To breah a square, no squat e, etc. : soa Breaks'. 46. 

+ 18. At square , 111 a stale ol disagreement, dis- 
cord, or dissension ; at variance ; esp. to be or to 
fall at (a) square, to quancl, differ, or wrangle. Obs. 

Freq. from c 1545 to c 1600. 

(a) 1343 St. Papers Hen. VIII, X. 724 The Scottes, with 
whom they had amytie,. .and never.. but twyse wer at any 
square togithres, 1339 Mirr. Mag., Malm vi, My yongest 
blather,. . Whose hauty nunde and mine were still at square. 
*566 Si’ai'Leton Ret. Untr. Jewel 11. 47 M. Jewell is so at 
squai e with all Writers, a 1602 Forman Diary (Ilalliw.) 10 
Oftcntymes they loo were also at square, insomuch that 
twise he lmd like to have killed litr. 

(/') a 1348 Hall Citron., lien. VI, 140 Yet their children 
and cosyns . . fell so far at square, that the house of Uurgoyne 
was spoyled of the fairest (lower of his garland, *368 G«.\i- 
ton Citron. II. Q9 The Monkes of Cauntorbuiynowhaiiyng 
the whole election in their owne handes, fell also ntn square 
among themselucs. 1577-87 IIounsiido Citron. 1. 40/3 She 
falling at square with liir husband, married Ueiloratus. 
1602 Carvw Cornwall (tjty) 103 She and hers fell at square, 
which discord, .brake forth into a blow. [1632 J. Hayward 
tr. Biondi's Eromena b4, What? laid aside thy Com passe? 
..with the Circle art thou fallen at square?] 

(<■•) 1549 Coverdai.e, etc. llrastn. Par. Rom, r I.cstc either 
sectes or names of countreys put you now nt square. 1577- 
67 IIounsiikd Citron. II. 54 Diuorse in Normaiuliu dusked 
nothing more than to set the two brethren at square. 

19. Out of square , out of the true, proper, or 
normal state or condition; out of (tight) order or 
rule : a. In predicative use. 

Very common from c 1540 tn c ifijo. 

1542 Uijai.i. Erastu. A/o/h. 7.1 Neither shall the sense bee 
out of square, if ye take yegreke vocable Xtiyw . . for reason. 
1356 Olijb Antichrist 35 li, How great (ami how out of 
square) this - eriour of y u wmlil is. xfixa Two Noble K. IV. 
ill. rot) This may. .reduce what's now out of squate in her, 
into their former law, and regiment. 1621 Hi*. Mountalu 
Diatribx 224 Theie aie in Forphyrie two sorts of men 
irregular and out of square In the sendee of their gods, i66x 
J. Stephens Procurations 129 That which.. in him,. seem- 
clli absonant, untenable and out of square, and friendly 
coinpnsse. X850 Carlyle Latter-d, Pamph. viii, (187a) 333 
Something must be wrong in the inner man of tho world, 
since its outer man is so terribly out of square! 

b. With various verbs. In later use passing into 
the sense ‘ in or inLo disorder, irregularity, or con- 
fusion 

1555 Eden Decades 346 Wherin lie sneaketli not greatly 
owt of square. JS96 St'KNSUt F. 0 . v. Introd. i, Me seemes 
the world is runne quite out of squate. x6aa Peach am 
i Compl, Gent. v. (19061 39 The least disorder 01 innlucsse of 
any one flower, puttelh a beautifull bed or well contrived 
knot out of square. 1630 Howell Gnafi't, Rev. Naples 1. 
jo Had not a secret Treaty.. against Masaniollo, ami his 
followers, bin discovered, which put all tilings again out of 
square. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rex-, in. 1. vii, This shrieking 
Confusion of a Soldiery, which we saw lung since fallen 
all Miicitlally out of square, In suicidal collision. 1864-- 
Fredk. Gt. IV. 74 All things.. much fallen out of square. 

0 . In literal sense. 

1376 Fleming Pane pi. Epist. 377 There was nothing in 
him that was out of square, but every joyutu and liinme, 
both in measure and in place,, .passing hansomc. 1603 
Fowi.ijks Homer's Battle Progs <$• Mice (16341 D6b, Ex- 
ceeding were their [ci abs’] shoulders out of squate. 

Square (skwe-u), a. Also 4-7 squar, 5 
sq ware, squyer, (J Bquear, .Sir. equair, aquayr; 
4-6 aware (4 suare, 6 suar). [ad. OF. esq u and , 
( escarri ), pa. pple. of tsqitarrer Square v., assimi- | 
laled to this tvnu to Squa.uk si.] 

X. 1. Having a rectilinear and rectangular form 
of equal length and breadth; contained by four 
equal sides at right angles to each other; quadrate. 

In early use freq. Four-square a. Cf. also Three-, Six-, 
Eight-square. 

vz.,E.E. A Hit. P. A. 837 Lesande be boko with louez sware. 
Ibid, B. 1386 t’e place. .Was longe it ful large & euer ilych 
I sware. c 1391 Cimuceh Astral, 1. 8 13 Tbanne hastow a brod 1 
| Rewle, but hath on cither eude a Square plate perced with 
| a ccrteiu holes, c 1400 Rom, Rose 4:58 Aboute it was 
founded square, An hundred faiieme on every side; It was 
| alle liche Jonge and wide, ci 440 Palladhts on limb. it. , 
107 A tabul square an aker loud to holde, Feet scoris nyne , 
I in lengthe, as fele in wide. 1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxv, , 
j 179 On the thirde head, in a banner square, All of reads was ' 
wrytten Discomfoit. 1337 in Feuillerat Revels (>. Mary 1 
I (1914) 336 A square pece of waynscott. 1589 Pui iesiiam 
1 Eng. Poesie u. xl (Arb.) 113 It will grow into tho figure 
Tiapezion, which is some portion longer then square. 16x1 
Bible i A'tngs vii. 5 And all the dwtes and pastes were , 
square, with the winuowes. J667 MiLrus P. I., it. lo^S To 
behold, -th* Empyreal Heav'n, extended wide In ciiaiit, im- 
determimi square or round, 1713 tr. Gregory’s Astron. 1 
(17^6) I 443 Because this given Rectangle . . wants of a j 
square Figure. X784 Cowper Task u at A massy slab, in 
fashion square or round. 1835 J, Duncan Beetles (Nut, Lib.) I 
xs8 The elytra.. approach more to a square shape than is 1 
usual among the carabideous tribes. 1839 Handbk. Turn- 
ing 127 Square patterns require great care in working them. 
2892 Phologr. Am. II. 489 An apparatus for trimmingpaper 
and prints.. and enabling the user to be sure that they wifi 
be true and square. 

iransf, 1648 Hexham it, Tetrlingh-wi/sc, after a Square 
manner. 1869 Rankins Machine <5- Hand-tools PJ. P 8 The 
ordinary methods of hand or square centering now in general 
use. 1892 Daily News 38 July 6/7 The artillery moved up 
by square movements instead of in line. 

b. Square inch, foot, yard, etc., a rectangular 
space measuring an inch, foot, etc.^ either way. 

In quot 1667 ‘square Inches' are® ‘cubic inches’ (c£ 3b), 
and in quot. 1715 the sense is ' of 36 square inches’. 

1 i6*s N. Carpenter Geogr. DH. t viu. (1635) 300 The pro- 
, duct will shew the number of square miles in the face of the 
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Terrestiiall Globe. 2667 Primatt City <J- C. Builder 36 If 
you would let it by the squate Foot, it is worth twelve 
pence a Foot per nuts. Ibid. 165 A Foot .solid mcasui »• both 
seventeen hundred twenty eight .squaie Inches. 1691 T. 
H[ai.e] Acc. New Invent. 59 To do theWork pei Vaid square. 
17x5 Uksaguluirs Fires Itnpr, 161 Them are but few Cavi- 
ties in this Construction, and those but /> Inches square. 
1774 (ioLDSM. Nat. Hist. (1776) I. 302 A weight of fifteen 
pounds upon eveiy square inch, 1837 J. T, Smith tr. I deal's 
Mortars 92 An absolute resistance of 5*43 pei centimetre 
squaie. X846 Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 437 
The result, in square chains and links, is converted into 
acres by a simple division by ten. x868 G. Duke Pol. Sure. 
48 IIis tei ritones in Asia cover 668,580 English square miles. 

o. Square measure , a unit of measurement con- 
sisting of a square space ; a system of measmes 
based on such units. 

1728 CiiA.uREHN Cycl. s,v. Measure, English Square or 
Superficial Measures are raised from the Y:ud of 3ft Indies, 
multiplied into itself. 1854 Orr's Cbcle Set,, Math, xy 
Measures of Stu face, 01 hijimre Measiue. 

2. Square number, the product of a numhur 
multiplied by itself. 

* 5 S 7 Ei i.ohdi. UVtctsl, Ciij b, Squaro uoihIkt . nro lint a*, 
whiche matu be diuided by .some one number, and hauc the 
same numlxir for tin* qtiolienic. 1370 11 iu.ini.miv Euclid 
vit. duf. 19, 1D7 It is called a squaie iminbei, because.. it 
H'lne.outetli tin* figuic of a ojimns in (icoim tiy. x6ar T. 
Williamson tr. Gou/at/'s U"i\e Vuillard nt Plato iutlqt'ii 
the jiMie ciqhtic one, which is umqmumlnl of nine timet 
nine, to In- tin: ('liinactmii all jvaro,. whit h lift! t.nllt tli the 
square mimlttM. X646S111T. I’ntwNi Pseud, Ip . m Though 
it cimtaiin th hiuh mimlwt. .7, ami q. jet m-itltct 1 if tlit-in 
squate or (|ii;uhate. 1674 ji am: Amth. Illicit) 1113 WI1UI1 
Stpmtt: Number set the t ftiittlt i , ami Mib.tiacl tlierefiom. 
1751 Johnson Rambler No. i.ii J * 1 ..tmtsitlen d even the 
square ami cithick nmubcis thiough the toUviy. 1846 I In 
hloiitiAN Aiith. vii. $161 note, I 5 y squaie number I mean 
a number which has a square toot. Thus as is a squaie 
number, but 36 in not. 

b. Square root , the number or auantity consti- 
tuting such a base of a given numlwr or quantity 
as to produce this when multiplied by itself. 

1537 ki'coiide IV/ietst. G iv, The route ofa square nomlwre, 
is called a Square route, 1372 Dilgp's Pantom. 1, xxsiii. 
K ij Ij, The route square of the reni.tyndcr ye must compare 
wyth the distaunce of the fyiste shypjte. 1633 Massing* 11 
Grtaidian 1. i, TIa*y would base me. .let him know No mute 
than how to uphet well, or do Ilis nicks by the tqti.ueiool. 
1674 Jr.MtL.htM. (169C) iqj The Hqu.ire Hoot of a N limiter 
is evil acted eoiuunmly thus. 2713 ir. Gtegoty'i Ash on. 
(1726) 1. S3 The Celerities of tin- Bodies are reciprocally as 
the Square Iioots of the Radii. 1812-6 Pt \vt aim Nat. 
Phil. (1819) I. ly ; The :uea of the 01 iltee multiplinl into the 
M|imie-toot of tli«- depth. 1842 Penny l')tl. XXH. 41)1/1 
'I lie tule for the eMi.it lion of the *qu.tie root is a tentative 
invei.se pimTss v« ry muth ifsemhliiig division. 

0. Square parly, a party ol lour [icriona. 

In the Inst quot. after V.pattiecarn'e, a party of two men 
and two women. 

1831 W01.1 v Put, .Spanish Life yl 176 Kcmaining a ‘ square 
|i.u ty ',,,weall four cmbaikrd in the Hide boat. 2893 G. 
Allkn .ScallytMg I. vi. 79 The squate paity of pedestrians 
tui ned away along the sea fi out, 

3. Having an equilateral rectangular section. 
1*1300 Cursor M, 1664 A woael..8aFbo wroght o suare 

tie. c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 218 Many a burro Of 
iron greet nnd sonar as eny sparre. civrj Lydg. Res on 
4‘ Sens. 5)T5 And orwes eke.. With which, wher they be 
square or ruunde, He kail hqrte. 1439 PaslOH Lett. I. 
490 Item, ij. gicte square spittys, 1308 Dunbar Geld. Targe 
ui Wyth lx»w in hand .. And dredefuli arowii grundyn 
scharp and hquare. 23*3 Fitzherb, Htesb, #q To plow a 
.square lurowe, die hreddie and the depene.s all one. 2677 
[see square-bore in 14]. 2728 Ciiajiburb Cycl. s,v. Stain, 
-Squaie winding Stairs ate such as wind round a square 
Newel, either Solid or open. *796 WniiKRiNu Brit. Plants 
(cd. 3) III. 531 Stems square, hairy. 1832 Brews t er Nat. 
Magic viii, 188 One being a square roil, another a bent 
cylindrical one. 2846 Hon/.Ari FKi, Tumingll . 824 Squaie 
files, are used for small apeitures, nnd those works to u hah 
the 01 dinary flat files are from their greater size less applic- 
able. 2900 Jrul. .Sr h. Geog. (U. S.) Jan. 11 A ' square tube ' 
or long narrow box with an inside mi asuromenc of one inch 
square. 

Jig. 1862 Miss IIraddon Lady A udley xxv, Tile square 
men in dm round holes are pushed into them by their wives. 
c 1870 Tunnvson in At/umrum 5 Nov. (1892) 631/1,! should 
but be., tite square man in the round hole. 

b. Having a form more or less approximating 
to a cube ; rectangular and of three dimensions. 
e 1420 Liber Cocorum (186*) 38 Cut [the mallard] In peses, 
as I J>e kenne ; Square as dises J»u shall hit make. 2600 
Sir John OUkastle iv. i, Giue vs square dice, weele 
keepe this courte of guard For al good fcltowes. i6*x in 
Foster Eng. P'acierits Ind, (1906) 1 . 291 The squar bosket ts 
are not made all of one biggnesse. *630 Bulwer Anihro- 
pomet, uTliese occidental Indian square-beads. 27*6 Laom 
Alberti's Archit. 1 . 38/1 Whether square Stone, or uneven 
Scantlings. 2760 K. Brown CompL Farmer 11, 4a Steel- 
m.irle, which. .is of it self apt to break into square cubical 
bits. 183a Brewster Nat. Magic xl 269 A large square 
chest or box, three feet and a half long, two feet deep, and 
two and a half high. 2884 Knight Diet, Mech. Suppl., 
Square Tank Coil, a condensing coil of rectangular shape, 

4. Of limbs, the body, etc. t Approximating to 
a square section or outline ; stoutly and strongly 
built; solid, sturdy, 

*376 Barbour Bruce nt. 581 Newys that stalwart war & 
squar, That wont to spayn gret spirit war. 12400 Destr. 
Troy 3967 A hard brest hade )>e bueme, & his back sware. 
c 1430 LYOG. Min, Poems (Percy Soc ) aoo Here greet shul- 
detys, square and brood. 2313 Douglas Mneid v. vii. tor 
His lyuunis squatr, Baitli big bonis and brawnis, [he] maid 
nil bair. <*2548 Hall Chren., Rich. II I, 3 b, To him he 
toyned one John Bighton,..n bygge, broade, square, & 
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strong knaue, 1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. II. 
44 Quhen /Eneas Syluius walde expieme the coniunctioun 
of ms memberis, with the Maiestie of his persoune, he calis 
him squair. 1625 Hart A/tat. Ur. 11. viii. 103 Yet was he 
of a reasonable square and corpulent body. 1709 London 
Gaz, No, 4336/4 He is a Square well-set Man. 1720 Ibid. 
No. 3898/9 A.. well built, and square Mate. 1S02 Mar. 
Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I. x. 76 A square, thick, hard- 
working man. 1854 Poultry Chron. I. 239 What a glorious 
old hen she was 1 Large, wide, short-legged, square and 
compact. 

5. Of (a stated) length on each of the four sides 
forming a square. 

Regularly placed after the words giving the measurement. 
The usage in quol. 1448 is obsolete. 
c 1400 Maundev. 11839) v. 41 That Tour conteyned gret 
Contree in circuyt : For the Tour allone conteyned 10 Myle 
sqware. 1448 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 8 The 
So meres., shall be one side xij inch squ.tr and on the other 
part xiiij inch squar; and ail the Gistes shall be on the one 
part squar vi inches and on the other part viij inches. X449 
in Cal. Pros, Chanc. Q. Eliz. (1830) II. Pref. 35 pe guidyng 
someres of pe same flore shull be xj inchis square, a 1350 
Drcichis Part of Play 44 in Dunbar's Poems (S.T.S.) 315 
His teith wes ten myle squair. *394 R. Ashley tr. Loys 
le Roy 41 b, In the midst there was an other place 
made of Carpenters worke, ..and was large a hundred 
foote square, which is fower hundred foote round. 1619 in 
Foster Eng. Factories Ind. (1906) 1 . 163 Those peeces which 
content 30 ells square fall out but 20 covados square. 1639 
Leak JVatenoks. 18 A straight Axeltree of wood, a foot 
square, and do-foot high. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Dia- 
mond, A Hole is made in a Wall, a foot-square. X7go W. 
Wkighte Grotesque Archit. 4 An hermit’s cell., eight feet 
square in the inside. 184a Loudon Suburban Port. 427 
This block, which may be six inches square, need not use 
more than an inch above the surface. 1834 Poultry Chron. 
II. 142 The whole were reared in a back-yard not ten feet 
square. 1900 [see 3]. 

6. f a. Of an angle : Right. Ohs. 

1551 Records Pathiu. Knowl. 1. Def., A blunt or biode 
comer, is greater then is a square angle, and his lines do 
parte more in sonder then in a right angle. 

b. At right angles ; lectangular in position or 
direction; perpendicular (to something). 

xsyx Digges Pantom. r. i. C, Thus drawe your plumbe or 
squire line FCG. Ibid. xxii. Giij, Drawe foure lines per- 
pendiculare or squire the one to the other. X656 H. Phillips 
Purch. Patt. 1 1676) Bviiib, In the square meeting of the 
Table, X715 Desaguliers Fires Impr. 86 Whose sides are 
all square to one another. Ibid., Draw HP square or per- 
pendicular to GHA. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780), 
Square, a term peculiarly appropriated to the yards and 
their sails, implying that they hang at right angles with the 
mast or keel. X797 J. Curr Coal Viewer 11 In the main 
roads underground.. square turns are not necessary. 1833 
M. Scott Torn Cringle xv. (1842) 379 A long low vessel,. . 
with immensely square yards. 1833 Regul. $ Instr. Cavalry 
t. 49 Bodies to be quite square to the front. 1857 Livingstone 
Tran. ii. 40 The Bakwams have a curious inability to make 
or put things square. x868 Airey Pop. Astroiu 1. 13 note, 
When the expression perpendicular to the surface of the glass 
is used, it means what a workman would probably call square 
to the surface of the glass. 

t C -fig. Diverging or deviating from something. 
1349 Coxe Erasnt, Par. Titus 28 Teaching shamefull 
thinges and far square from the veritie of the gospell. 

7. Even, straight, level. Also const, with. 

1814 D. H. O’Brian Captivity $ Escape 7 On our arrival on 

board, the water was nearly square with the combings of the 
lower deck. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch 4- Clochm . 201 Brass 
surfaces are ..rubbed square with blue stone. 

"b. fig. On equal terms; with all accounts 
settled. Freq. const, with. 

x8j9 Slang Diet. 100 ‘To be square with a man,' to be 
revenged. 1867 Trollope Chron. Barset I. xxxvii. 326 
He’s only going to give me my little bit of money . . and then 
he and 1 will he all square.. 1883 Contemp. Rev. Sept. 358 
Acred squires, who lay their heads., .on their pillows with 
self-approval that they are square with the world. 1892 ‘ R. 
Boldrewood ’ Nevermore III. 68 I've got square with you 
so far, and.. I'll be more than even with you yet. 

C. Golfing. Having equal scores. 

X887 in Jamieson's Sc, Diet. Suppl, 227/1. 1898 Daily 
News 22 Oct. 9/4 They were all square at the x8th, and no 
fewer than five extra holes had to be played before the 
Huddersfield man could claim a victory. 

H. 8. Of actions : Just or equitable ; fair, honest, 
honourable, straightforward: &. In the phrases 
square play or dealing, the square thing. 

(a) XS9.X Greene Canny Catch. (i8sg) 7 For feare of trouble 
I was fain to try my good hap at square play. X604 Terilo 
Fr. Bacon's Propk. 214 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 276 And faiie 
square plaie with yea and naie, Who lost the game would 
quickly paie. 1677 Wycherley PI. Dealer 1, i, Why, don't 
you know.. that telling truth is a quality as prejudicial to 
a man that wou’d thrive in the World, as square Play to a 
Cheat? 1708 Brit. Apollo Supern. Paper No. 4. 1/2 Ventur- 
ing my Money in any sort of Traffick, is much the same, as 
at Square Play. 

(b) *633 Gerard Descr, Somerset (1900) 113 Tbeis come 
as neere unto them as possibly with square dealing they can. 
1692 Bentley Boyle Led. i. 38 Would there then be kept 
that square-dealing in such a monstrous den of Thieves? 
1884 Harper's Mag. June 36/2 Reputation for integrity and 
square dealing. 

lc) c i860 Mrs. Spofford in Cusauet ofLiteratureW . 23/1 
He had come to question, .whether it was just the square 
tiling to. .shut her up all by herself. 1890 Cent. Mag. Feb. 
527/1 You know I’ve tried to do the square thing by you. 
b. In general use. (Cf. Faib and square a.) 
1606 Shaks, Ant. 4- Cl. 11. ii. 190 She's a most triumphant 
Lady, if report be square to her, *607 — Titnon v. iv. 36 
For those that were, it is not square to take On those that 
are, Reuenge. 1679 Harby Key Script, ii. 27 Much more 
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1 must his Antitype.. be far from giving or receiving any 
right Counsel, and from all practice of Square Right. r8xa 
J. H. Vaux Flash Did. s.v. 1885 American IX. 278 A 
desire to do something which, as they think, will be square 
all around. 1892 ‘ R. Boldrewood ’ Nevermore xi, 1 may 
have doubted whethei everything was quite square about 
him [a horse] j but 1 never thought for a moment that he 
was stolen. 

0. Of persons: fa. Not readily moved or shaken 
in purpose, etc. ; solid, steady, reliable. Ob s. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 11. xi[i]. (Arb.) 113 [Aris- 
totle] termeth a constant minded man .. a square man. 
x6xa T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 7 This doctrine sheweth 
what a square and furnished man he had need be, who 
must stand vnder such a burden as this is. 1635 in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. JII. 285 To make suie to keepe my self 
close and squaire in all to his Ma lIe * service. X710 S. Sew all 
Diary 3 Apr., 1 did not think him so square and stable a 
man. 

+b. Solid or steady (at eating or drinking). Obs. 
x6xx Cotgr., Vn ferial letwenr, a square drinker, a faith- 
full drunkard ; one that will take his liquor soundly, a x6x6 
Beaum. & Fl. Bonduca 11. iii, By — square eaters, More 
meat I say .how terribly They charge upon their victuals. 

o. Honest or straightforward in dealing with 
others ; honourable, upright. 

X646 Quarles Judgem. Mercy Wks. (Grosart) 1 . 93/a 
Mistaking a lying or cousening knave for a square or honest 
man. 1667 Temple Let. Ld. Arlington Wks. 1720 II. 49, 
I found him as plain, as direct, and squme in the course of 
this Business, as any Man could be, a 17x6 Blackall Wks. 
(*723) I. ids When he sees that those Christians with whom 
he trades, are not.. so square and honest in their Dealings. 
x8rx L exicon - Balatron ic urn, Square , honest, not roguish. 
1832 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tours C. i. 2 I've trusted him, 
since then, with everything I have— money, house, horses,— 
..anij I always found him true and square in everything. 
1883 F. M. Crawford Dr. Claudius ix, He amuses me, 
ana he is very square on settling days. 

10. f a. Precise, prim, solemn. Obs. 

C1590 Sir T. More (Malone Soc.) 1423 Oh what formalitie, 
what square obseruance : liues in a little roome. 1599 I). 
Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 11. iii, A serious, solemne, and super- 
cilious face, full of formall and square gravitie. 1601 — 
Poetaster iv. vi, And all their square pretext of grauitie [is] 
A meere vaine glorie, 

fb. Solidly or firmly constituted; free from 
flaw or defect. Obs. 

1628 Strafford in Browning Life (iBgi) 293 We must 
apply a square com age to our proceedings, not (all away as 
water spilt upon the ground. 1672 Owen Disc. Evang. 
Love v, Every undue presumption hath one or other lame- 
ness accompanying it : it is truth alone which is square and 
steady. 

e. Precise, exact ; + certain. 

1632 Lithgow Trav, v. 199 My conduct [=guide] still 
deceaued me, made it square Another Carauan, 0 1 would 
come there. Ibid. ix. 413 Fit to gouerne others, and to 
direct him selfe with the square rules of wisdome and iudge* 
ment. a 1684 Leighton Whs. (1B68) 673 Framing them to 
an external and square carriage whereby the world . . is much 
advantaged. 1838 Hawthorne Fr. 4- It, Note-bhs, (1871) 
II. 63 His ideas being square, solid and tangible, and there- 
fore readily grasped and retained. 1884 J. Parker Apost. 
Life II. 153 This is a square Gospel j it will have all things 
at right angles. 

d. Straight, direct. 

1804 M. Cutler in Life, eta (1B88) II. 162 It was . .a square 
fight between the all-important head man of the party and 
another who ranks as his second. 1873 Hale In His Name 
vi. 37 [He] could not answer the square question put to him. 
1896 Daily News 11 April 3/3 It may be.. foolish of the 
Transvaal to refuse the opportunity for a square talk, but it 
is strictly within its lights. 

e. Right; in good order; on a proper footing. 
To call (it) square, to regard os balanced or settled. 

1836 Marryat Midsh. Easy xviii, If she is unhappy for 
three months, she will be overjoyed for three more when she 
hears that I am alive, so it will be all square at the end of the 
six. 1833 Dickens Bleak Ho. xx, I had confident expecta- 
tions that things would come round and be all square.. 1891 
C. Roberts Adrift Amer. 163 Although he was willing to 
call it square, in reality he ought to make a claim. 

t. Of meals : Full, solid, substantial. Of a drink : 
Copious ; of full measure. 

Orig. U.S. ; common from about 1880. 
xB68 All Year Round 19 Sept. 334/2 Roadside hotel- 
keepers .. calling the miners’ attention to their ‘square 
meals ’ : by which is meant full meals. 1876 Daily News 
24 Oct. r/3 This pot simmers from early mom till noon, 
when the one ‘ square meal ’ of the day is eaten. 1884 E. F, 
Knight Cruise Falcon xi. 186 Mr. Wynn, .had prepared a 
good square supper for the travellers. 1899 [see Square 
sb. 16]. 

III. ellipt, 11. On or upon the square, a. 
With a square front ; face to face ; directly, openly. 
Now rare. 

ci 6 ix Chapman Iliad xm. 138 But when he fell into the 
strengths the Grecians did maintain, And that they fought 
upon the square [Gr. dm'oj, he stood as fetter’d then. 1677 
Wycherley PI. Dealer iv. i, Prithee bid ’em come up,,, 
captain, for now I can talk with her upon the square. 1691 
Duyden K.Arthnrv.i, How’s this, asaily? Beyond my hopes, 
to meet them on the square. 1737 Whiston Josephus, Hist. 
vi. vii. § 2 Nor were [they] strong enough to fight with the 
Romans any longer upon the square. i8ax Lamb Elia 1. 
Old 4" New Schoohn., He is awkward, and out of place, in 
the societyof his equals.. . He cannot meet you on the square. 

b. In a fair, honest, or straightforward manner; 
without artifice, deceit, fraud, or trickery. 

Very common from c 1670, freq. with reference to playing 
or gaming. 

(a) 1667-8 Dk. Newcastle & Dkyden Sir Martin Mar- 
all 1. i, Scarce one woman in an hundred will play with you 
upon the square. 1680 Cotton Compl. Gamester (ed. 2) 4 
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These Rooks can do little harm in the day time at an 
Oidinary, being foic’d to play upon the Squaie. 17x8 Free- 
thinker No. 135, In an Age, wherein it is almost become 
the Glory of States to ciicumvent each other, who does not 
see the Necessity of playing upon the Square? 1748 
Smollett R. Random ix, He had played on the squate 
with them. 1822 Scott Nigel xiii, While Lord Glenvarloch 
chose to play, men played with him regularly, or, accoid- 
ing to the phi ase, upon the square. 1844 Thackpray Ba> ry 
Lyndon xui, No man could play with me thiough Euiope, 
on the square. 

(b) 1667 Dryden Maid. Q. iv. i, ’Gad, I love upon the 
square, I can endure no tricks to be used to me. .1689 
T. R. View Govt. Europe 62 They no longer treated on the 
square witli their people. 1701 [De Foe] Villany of Stock- 
Jobbers (ed, 2) 15 Then we shall Trade upon the square j 
Honesty and Industry will bo the method of Thriving. 
1736 Lillo Fatal Curiosity 1. i, And he, who deals with 
mankind on the square, ..undoes himself. 1750 Johnson 
Rambler No. 73 § 11 The greater part had indeed always 
professed to couit, as it is termed, upon the square. 1809 
Malkin Gil Bins vm. xii. V*3 , 1 snail act upon the squaie 
with you. *1:851 Mayhew Land. Lab. 1 . 378 Some of the 
fraternity . . do not always deal 1 upon the square ’. 1866 G. 
Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. xiii. (1878) 235, I could not 
help doubting if everything was done on the square, as 
they say. 

f c, Upon terms of equality or friendship with 
another or others ; also, even or 1 quits 1 with 
another. Obs. 

1692 Washington tr. Milton's Def. People x. M.’s Wks. 
1831 VIII. 227 They chose rather to be lorded over once more 
by a Tyrant, .than enduic their Brethren and Friends to be 
upon the square with them. 1693 Dryden Juvenal m. 
179 We live not on the Squnre with such as these : Such 
are our Betters who can better please. 1707 Reflex, upon 
Ridicule 99 No body ventures to say in general, that he’s 
upon the Square with Men of a great Merit. 1709 Mrs. 
Manley Secret Mem. (1736) III. 30 They are now upon the 
Square with one another. 

d. In predicative use without const. : Free from 
duplicity or unfairness; honest, straightforward, 
upright. Now slang. 

1682 Penn in Dixon Life xxiii. (1872] 207 Keep upon the 
square, for God sees you. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 39 f 20 
They us’d Seconds, who were to see thnt all was upon the 
Square. 1731 Medley Kolben's Cape G. Hope 262 All of 
them trade. . in the most upright and friendly manner, .with 
the Europeans, whenever the latter are upon the squnre. 
1839 in 'DucangeAnglicus' Vvlg. Tongue (1837) 34 On the 
square, honest, square. 1867 Trollope Chron. Barset I. 
xxxvii. 323 I’m not going to throw you over. I’ve always 
been on the square with you. 1892 E. Reeves Homeward 
Bound S3 An unfortunate stowaway, who. .was ‘ peached ’ 
on by a steerage passenger who he thought was ‘ on the 
square ’. 

e. To set on or upon the square, to set or put 
right, or in proper order, rare. 

1846 Trench Mirac. 253 Awaiting the great day when all 
things shall be set on the square. x86o — Serin. IVestm. 
Abbey xxiii. 262 Leaving much.. to be redressed and ad- 
justed and balanced, and finally set upon the square, on 
that great coming day. 

f. In literal sense : At right angles ; in a square 
or solid form. 

1883 Specif. Alnwick g Cornliill Rlwy. 44 This Bridge is 
to be built under the Railway, on the scpiare. 1904 Daily 
Chron. x Sept. 4/5 The Japanese soldier is never weedy. 
He is built on the square. 

IV. attrib. and Comb. 

12. In parasynthetic combs., as square-barred \ 
-based, -bladed, -bodied, etc., or with pa, pples., as 
square-built, -ground, -hewn, -made, etc. ; also 
square-looking. 

183* J. Rennie Consp. Butterfl, ft M. 164 “Square-barred 
Single Dot. 1837 Miller Elan. Chem., Org. 605 It is de- 
posited in “square-based anhydrous octohedra. x6ix Cotgr., 
Sang-de-dez, little “square-bladed pocket daggers, X643 
R. Baker Chron. (1633) 380 Sir Fiancis Drake,.. a short 
“square-bodied man. *732 J. Hill Hist. Attim. 204 The 
square-bodied Syngnatnus. 1843 James Forest Days ii, A 
tall, powerful, and “squaie-browea man. 1687 Miege Gt. 
Fr. Diet. 11, “Square built, b&ti en carrf. 1823 J. N eal Bro. 
Jonathan I, 191 He stood.. regarding his .. square-built 
brother opposite. 1891 Tablet laSept. 437 Of contemporan- 
eous design, like a square-built house. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk.,* Square-Butted, the yard-arms of small shipping 
so made that a sheave-hole can be cut through without 
weakening the yard. 1731 P- Miller Gard. Did. s.v. Lotus, 
Red “square-codded Birds-Foot Trefoil. 1849 CuppleS 
Green Hand xix, As “square-countered and flat-breasted a 
ten-gun model as ever ran her nose under salt-water. 1805 
R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. I. 540 The “square-eared 
wheat is a vety productive kind. 1832 Scoreby Farm 
Rep. 9 in Huso. (L.U.K.) III, The square-eared, or some 
other of the coarse descriptions [of barley], iSix Cotgr., 
Escappe , a small “square-edged circle, or fillet in a piller, &c. 
1830 Holtzapffel Turning III. 1310 Applying the stone 
longitudinally upon a square-edged mill. 1792 Mary 
Wollstonecr. Rights Worn. iv. 145 The “square-elbowed 
family drudge. 1884 F. M. Crawford Rom, Singer I, 
ro8 This “square-faced boy of mine was more than a match 
for her. XO07 Topsell Four-f, Beasts 460 'I he face of a 
Lyon is not round, . .but rather it is “square figured. 1879 
Mrs. A. E, James Ind. Housc-Managem, 11 , 1 actually once 
saw “square-fronted night-dresses I c 1330 R. Brunnr Chron, 
Wace (Rolls) 15836 A wel longe pyk ’Squar grounden, 
scharp, euenlyk. 1899 Marg. Benson & Gourlay Temple 
of Mut i. 2 The ’square-hewn doorways of the tombs 
hollowed out in the face of the cliff. 1892 Gunter Miss 
Dividends ix. 117 Two or three “square-jawed, full-lipped 
Mormon friends of bis. x8« Loudon Eucycl. Archit, $ 914 
They are all to be “square-jointed at least 2 inches from the 
face. 1833 Lynch Seif-fmfrov. 11 A rude “square-looking 
county lad. 1820 Scott Monast, xxxv, Saunders was a 
short “square-made fellow. 1862 Catal. Interned. Exhib., 
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Bril. II. No. 6963, 'Square-mouthed travelling bags. 1894 
Lydekker Roy. Nat. Hist, II. 470 The lai gc&t of the group 
is the square-mouthed, or IlurcheU's lhiuueetos {R. stums). 
1677 Moxon Mech. Ex ere. i. s The *Squrue Nos’d Hand- 
Vice. 159a Greene Upst. Courtier (1871) 31 A ’’square set 
fellow, well fed and hiiskly appareled. 1888 Egg lesion 
Graysons i. 6 Ilenry Miller was a square.set young fellow, 
without a spark of romance in him. 1816 Scott Antiq. xvti, 
That stretch of wall with 'square-shafted windows. 18*5 
J. Neal Bro. Jonathan II. 108 A dark, tall, 'square- 
shouldered man. 1704 Lond. Gas. No. 3984/4 A Neat’s 
Leather Saddle, 'square Skirted, i860 Hawthorne Fr. ff 
It. Notebks. II. 303 Wig, square-sktrted coat, ..and all the 
queer costume of the period. 1822 Hortns An el tins II. 71 
H. Nepetotdes, Square-stalked Hyssop. Stem sharply quad 


tlnead of a 'square threaded screw. 1848 Rickman Styles 
Archit. 49 If it be \squarc-topt, it is called a tower. _ 188a 
O’Donovan Merv Oasis I. 327 This village, .consisting of 
little more than fifty square-topped huts. 1898 J. A. Ginns 
Cotswold Village 3 A tiny village with its 'square-toweied 
Norman church. 

Tb. Square-maker (see quol.). 

1x850 Rtidim. Navig. (Weale) 151 4 square-maker, a 
shipwright who cuts the butts to teceive the oakum, and 
prepares the work ready for the caulkets. 

13. In collocations used attnbulively, as square- 
box house, square-thread scretu, etc. 

i8ig Samouelle F.ntomol. Cowpend. 421 Noctua oleliscata. 
The squat e-spot Dart. 1859 Boyd R eireat. Country Parson 
v. 188 The square-box house comes forward humbly. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Square-Topsail Sloop, sloops 
which catry standing yatds, 1868 Rep. U.S . Commissioner 
Agric. (1869) 252 Specimens of square-top Osage thorn. 
1869 Rankine Machine .5- Hand-tools PI. Q 16. 2 It is 
worked . . by .square-thread screws. 1893 Times 14 July 3/1 
The same square-sett system of timbering. 

14 . In special collocations: square battalion, 
battle, body (sec quots.) ; f square book, some 
variety of church song-book ; + square-bore (see 
quot.), bracket (see Bracket sb. 5), coupling, 
out, -face, frame, gin (see quots.); square- 
header, a square-headed sail; square hit, a hit 
at right angles to the wicket, esp. to square-leg; 
square-joint, -knot (see quots.) square-leg, 
the position in the cricket-field to the left of the 
batsman and nearly in a line with the wicket ; the 
fielder stationed at this point also attrib, ; hence 
square-leg vb. ; square main-sail, mark, A T aut. 
(see quots.) ; + square muscle, one of the quadrate 
muscles of the loins; square-net, a fine net sus- 
pended so as to enclose a square, used in trapping 
hawks ; + square-pair. Mining (see quot. 1 747) ; 
square pianoforte, a piano of a rectangular form, 
now superseded by the upright or collage piano; 
square ribbon, -rig, Naut. (see quots.) ; square- 
rigger, a square-rigged vessel ; a sailor on such 
a vessel ; square-roof (see quol.); f square rule, 
= SQUARE sb. X ; square sets, shoot, staff, -stern, 
-tailing, timbers, tuck, twelves, work (see 
quots.); square-wright Sc., a carpenter whose 
work requires much use of the square ; also attrib. ; 
square yards, Naut. (see quots.) 

Some special uses also arise by ellipse, as square Chaldee 
or Ilebiew (sc. characters ); also square manuscripts (i. e. 
written with these characters). 

1710 J, Harris Lex. Techn. II, * Square Battel or Bat- 
talion of Men, is one that hath an equal number of Men in 
Rank and File, 1770 Langhorne Plutarch (Rtldg.) 259/1 
Not.. accustomed to draw up in a spital form, but in the 
square battalion. 17x1 Mi lit. 4 Sea Did., A * Square Body j 
Which has as many Men in File as in Rank, and is equal 
whatsoever Way it faces, c 1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 
151 Square body, the figure which comprehends all the tim- 
bers whose areas or planes are perpendicular to the keel, 
which is all that portion of a ship between the cant bodies. 
*537“ 8 A’ee. St. Mary at Hill (1005) 378 Paid, .for caiolles 
for cristmas and for v 'square bookes. 1538 Aces. J Veils 
Cath. Chapter (MS.) 13 May, Libros caniuum crisporum 
sive dtvetsorum, vulgaritcr nuncupates square books and 
pvicke song books. 1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 48 The 
'Square-bore, is a square Steel Point or shank, well tem- 
per d, fitted into a square Socket in an Iron wimble... Its 
use is to open a Hole [etc.]. 1891 Daily Neios 14 May 5/2 
They place notes of interrogation, .or notes of exclamation 
within 'square brackets. 1831-3 Encycl. Metrop. (1845) 
VIII. 110/1 Even in small machines, the 'square coupling 
has been in many cases supplanted by. the cylindrical box. 
1855 Ogilvie SuppL, Square-coupling, in mill-work, a kind 
of permanent coupling, of which the coupling-box is made 
in halves and square. 1850 Holtzawfel TnrningWl. 1323 
The 'square cut, or tiap cut, is the most simple form of 
cutting facets. 1906 A, E. Knigiit Complete Cricketer ii. 
77 Cuts are generally termed forward cuts, late cuts, and 
square cuts. 1879 Forbes in Daily News 13 June s/5 
That potent fluid., that goes by the endearing name of 
1 'Squareface and that in i eality is the rankest of schiedam. 
1846 A. Young Naut. Diet. 294 * Square frames, in ship- 
building, those irames which are square with the line of the 
keel, having no bevelling upon them. x888 Churchward 
Blachbirding 102 What they called the wine of the country 
—'square gin. 189a ‘ R. Boldrewood 1 Nevermore II. xvi, 
A glass of spirits, be it sound cognac, . . or. .good square gin. 
188s Standard 11 Aug. 6/6 Loma and Chittywee last, the 
latter with alarge jackyai d topsail .set, the others having work- 
ing 'squarehead eis. 1837 Hew Sporting Mag, XI. ig6 
By swinging the bat nearly in the direction in which the 
umpire stands, making a 'square hit. x88* Daily Tel. 24 
June, A square hit for 2 by Grace followed, which made up 
the century. 1875 Knigiit Did. Mech. 2294/2 * Square- 
Vox.. IX. 


joint, a mode of joining wooden stuff in which the edges are 
bi ought squarely together, without rabbeting, tongue, or 
feather. 1867 Smyhi Sailor's IVord-bk., *Square-Knot, the 
same as reef-knot. 1851 Lillywhite Guide Cricketers 21 
The Long Leg for a 1 'square leg hitter’ should stand par. 
nllel to the wicket. 1873 Routlcdge's Voting Gentlm. lUag. 
May 378/1 [He] was veiy neaily had at squate leg the fust 
‘ slow’ he got, 1694 Tunes 28 May 7/3 He made one parti- 
cularly fine square. leg hit to the boundary. 188a Daily 
Tel. 8 Sept. (Encycl. Diet.), [He] continued.. by 'squaie- 
legging both bowlers for a couple each time. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk. 462 Main-sail. This, in a square-tigged 
vessel, is distinguished by the so-teimed * square main-satl. 
Ibid., *Sqnare or Squaring Marks, marks placed upon the 
lifts and braces [as guides in squaring the yards]. 16x5 
Crooke Body of Man 802 The first payre are called Quad- 
rati the 'squat e muscles ; . . they . . lye as it were square vpon 
the rackes of the loynes. 1856 1 Si onehenge * Brit. Sports 
1. tv. i. 222 Haggards maybe trapped in this country with 
the 'square-net, or the bowmet. 1747 Hooson Miner’s 

Thixco sltfti&r fvr\i« n ^Knunrenrur in 



1799 Young ill Phil. Trans. XC. 135 A 'square piano forte. 
1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 139/2 The square piano-forte. . 
was taken from the clavichotd, but.. retains only its shape. 
1875 Siainer& Bahreit Diet. Mtts. Terms s.v. Pianojot te. 
Upright pianos have been called giraffes from their tall 
appearance, and horizontal ones have been called couched 
harp, or square pianofot to. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., 
‘Square Ribbons, asynonym of her i/011 1 id lines, or horizontal 
ribbons. 1875 Knight Did. Mech,, *Squai c-rig, that rig in 
which the lower sails are suspended from horizontal yards, as 
distinguished tram fore-and-aft rig. 1886 Daily Tel. 23 Apr. 
2/3 There are many old Square. riggers. .who will be curious 
to know what there is for Jack on hoard a steamer to put his 
hand to. 187^ Knight Diet. Mech., * Square-roof, one in 
which tile principal rafters meet at a right angle. 1726 
Leoni Albertis Archit. I. 38/2 In making these Angles we 
must use a 'Square Rule. x88x Raymond Mining Gloss., 
* Square sets, a kind of timbering used in lnrge spaces. 2842 
Gsvilt Archit. Gloss., ' Square Shoot, n wooden trough for 
discharging water from a building. Ibid., ' Square staff, a 
piece of wood placed nt the external angle of a projection 
in a room to secure the angle. 1875 Knight Did. Mech., 
* Square-stern, a build in which the wing-transom is at right 
angles to the stern-post, in contradistinction to round stern. 
x88x Gentl. Mag. Jan. 6a Every five or six years there was 
a general muster technically termed 'square-tailing, .. to 
ascertain the precise number of cattle upon the station. 
c 1850 Iiudim. Navig, (Weale) 151 *Square timbers , the 
timbers which stand squate with, or perpendicular to, the 
keel. 1846 A, Young Naut. Did. 355 When the after part 
of the ship terminates in a straight plane which is nearly 
vertical, instead of the ptnnk lunning up to the counter, she 
is said to have a 'square tuck. x888 J alobi Printers' Vocab. 
130 ‘‘■Square twelves, twelvemo laid down in imposition the 
‘short 1 or ‘squate’ way, in contradistinction to ‘long 
twelves’. 1883 Greslev Gloss. Coal-tn. 233 ‘Squate work, 
an old system of woiking the Thick coni by getting the 
upper beds first and then the lower ones. Ibid., Square 
work, a system of working a seam of coal by cutting it up 
into square blocks or pillais. 175* Records of Elgin (New 
Spald. Cl.) I. 464 All chests, chairs, stools, spades, staves and 
other 'squarewright work. 1825 Jamifson Snfpl., Sqitare- 
w> icht , a joiner who works in the finer kinds of furniture. 
Lanarks. X769 Falconer Did, Marine (x 780). * Square, a 
term peculiarly appropriated to the yards and their sails, 
implying. . that they are of greater extent than usual. 1794 
Rigging $ Seamanship 257* Square, This term is applied 
to yards that are very long. 

b. In specific or distinguishing names of plants, 
animals, etc., as square barley, dory, -ear, fish, 
flipper, mussel, etc. 

ax 722 Lisle Husb. (1757) 152 'Square-barley, or winter- 
barley. .is commonlysown in the mountainous parts of north- 
ern countries. 1731 P. Miller Gatd. Diet . s.v. Hardetim, 
Winter or Square Barley, or Bear Barley; by some call'd 
Big. 1803 Shaw Gen. Zool. IV. 11. got 'Square Dory. Zeus 
qnadiatus, X805 R. W. Dickson Prod. Agric. I, 540 The 
new sorts of wheat in that county are., the 'square-ear, and 
the lioary brown. x68x Grew Musaeum 1. v. ii. 110 The 
*Squar-Fish. Piscis quadrangitlaris. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. 
Catal '. (ed. 4) 173 Hooded or Bladder Nose. .. 'Squate 
Flipper. X884 Goode Nat. Hist. Aqnat. Aitim. 65 note, 
The Bay Seal, . . the Hooded Seal, . . and the ‘ Square Flip- 
per ’ (probabl y Halic/uerus grypus). x68x Grew Musxum 
1. vi. ii. 146 The 'Square-Muscle. Concha Rhomboidea. 
x 54 ®. Turner Names Herbes 22 Bunium . .may be called in 
cnglishe 'square perseley. Ibid. 17 Ascyron . .maye be called 
in english 'square saint Johans grasse, 1832 J.RennieCmicA 
Butterfl. § Moths 56 Dahl’s 'Square Spot, . .Wings, .with a 
dusky square spot between the stigmata. 1843 Lowr. Fishes 


square-tail ( Tetragonnrus envieri). 1548 Turner Names 
Heroes 36 Euonymus..maye be called in cnglishe Spyndle 
tree or 'square tree. x68i Grew Mustxum 1. vi. i. 130 The 
'Square- Wilk. Buccina Rhomboidea. 

Square (skweoi), adv. [f. prec.J 

+ 1 So as to be squared (by multiplication). Obs. 

*557 Recordf. Whetst. Eij, And so moche doth 15 make, 
being multiplied square. 

+ 2. Steadily, copiously. Obs. 

,x57« B. Googe Pop. Kingd. iv. 47 b, Foure dayes long they 
tipple square, & feede ana neuer reast. 1603 Florio Mon- 
taigne u. ii, 198 Iosephus reporteth that by making an Am- 
bassador to tipple square whom his enemies had sent unto 
him, he wrested all his secrets out of him. 1608 Armin Nest 
Ninn. G3, Hee..got downe into the Seller, and fell to it 
tipple square, till he was lost, and quite drunck. 

3. Fairly, honestly ; in a straightforward or direct 
manner. In later use slang or colloq. 

*577-82 Breton Toycs of an Idle Head WJcs. (Grosart) I. 
29/1 If that Coggers all were barde,..And euery Gamster 
would play square ; Then some men would hope well to fare. 


x66x Feli ham Rcsol.'ct, 11. xlit. 266 Natute implants a Moral 
Justice, which, unperverted, will deal square. 1851 May- 
tii.w Lond, Lab, 1. 324, 1 never thought of selling anything 
but tins. How could 1, if I wished to do tile thing square 
and proper? 1883 Harper's Mag. Jan. 212/1 He’ll wonder 
what soi t of a beast I be, When I tell him square out how it 
seemed to me. 1891 H. PIerman His Angel 140, ‘ I reckon 
the boy means square,’ muttered the oltl man. 

Comb. 1891 C. Ron Lius Adrift Amer. 8 The old fellows 
. . were what I should call very decent square-dealing men. 

b. colloq. Solidly, without reserve. 

2867 F. W. Newman in Sieveking Mem. (1909) ix. 198 
N. C. comes out ‘ squate ’ for the Republican party. 

c. colloq. Properly, in correct form. 

X889 1 R. lioLEmi.woou ’ Robbery under Arms xxviii, Hete 
they weic mnnied, all .square and regular, by the Scotch 
clergyman. 

4. So as to be square ; in a rectangular form or 
position ; directly in line or in front. 

1631 Chatman Csesar$ Pornpey 111. i, Free minds, like dice, 
fall squate whate’er the cast. 1678 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 66 
Two edges of two boards, when thus shot, ly so exactly flat 
and square upon one another, that light will not he discerned 
betwixt them. x68a — Printing x. r 9 The upper-sides of 
the Holes in the Iron Plates being square Bored. <768 
Sterne Sent. Jmtw., The Dwarf, The German stood square 
in the most unaccommodating posture that can l>c imagined. 
x8ax Lamb Elia 1. Old Benchers, lie walked burly and 
square. 1852 Hawthorne Blithedale Ram. xxlv, Logs,, 
piled up square. 2852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xvi, 
‘Well, cousin, are you ready to go to meeting?’ said Miss 
Ophelia, turniug square about on St. Clare, 

5. At right angles. Frcq. coiiBt. to, with, etc. 
x68o Moxon Mech. Exerc. ax 3 To cut straight down all 

the way ; that is, to cut it squate down nt right Angles with 
the outside of the Work. X728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Roof, 
Sometimes the roof,.. instead of terminating in a Ridge or 
Angle,.. is cut square off at 11 certain Heiglith. 1792 Jki- 
i erson Writ. (1859)111. 337 In a position square with the 
streets. 1802 Jamls Milit. Did. s.v. Gun, The carriage. , 
must be cast loose, and trained atliwart-ship, square with 
the ship’s sides. *847 Infantry Man. (1854) 74 Pivot men 
. . face square into the new direction. 1856 Olmbtkd Slave 
States 61 You'll find a path going square off to the right. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. xix. 33a The shadows of objects 
are distorted when the light does not fall square upon their 
surfaces. 

Square (skweoi), v. Also 5 squaxyn, sqvaro, 
sqware, 6 aquyer. [ad. OF. esqmrrer {escarrer, 
equarrer), = Pg. esquadrar , Sp. esutadrar , It. 
squadrare pop.L. *exquadrdre, f. L. ex out + 
quadra square. OF. had also esqttarrir ( cscarrir , 
etc., mod.F. tquarrir).'] 

I. irons. 1. To make (a thing) square ; to reduce 
to a square or rectangular form, by cutting or 
some similar process; to shape by reduction to 
straight lines and right angles. 

Freq. implying the production of a form approaching to a 
cube. 

*382 Wyclif i Kings v. 17 The kyng comaundide, that 
thei shuldcn take the greet stoonus. .and thei shulden square 
hem. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. Ixxiv. (Bodl. 
MS.), Stories .. itake oute of quarers and Jmnne }>ei be)/ 
ihewe, planed and sqwared. c *407 Lydg. Resoit * Sens. 
6100 The poyntes [were] squared eke so pleyn That the 
loynyng was nat sene, c *460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 53 
The iij. [knife] sharpe & kene to smothe J> e trenthurs 
and square. *526 Ptlgr, Ptrf. (W. de W. 1531) 14a b, The 
people of Israeli .. buylded a solemn temple of stones 
precyous & quadrat or squared. 1555 jEden Decades 
(Arb.) 363 The Rubies. .are scoured and made cleane... 
Yet can they not square and polyshe them. 1592 Greene 
Def. Couny Catching Wks. (Grosart; XI. 73 His beard 
squared .with such Art. *653 Apol. for Goodwin 4 But this 
Stone is so ill squar'd, that one way It will be found to 
narrow, and the other to broad. 1691 Lond. Gat. No. 2668/4 
Crown Window Glass..; which may be squared into all 
Sizes of Sashes for Windows and other Uses. X754 Did. 
Aids fr Sci. s.v. Book-binding, After which the paste-boards 
are squared. x8ox Southey Lett. (1856) 1, 169 Asquare hedge 
of thickset, squared most trimly by the shears of the garden- 
barber. 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng, iii, I. 4x5 Those who., 
squared the Portland stone for Saint Paul's. 
jig. 2647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng, 1, xtiS. (1739) 70 It 
was- a regular frame in every part, squared and made even 
by Laws, 

b. To make (timber, etc.) square or rectangular 
in cross-section. 

14x2-20 Lvdg, Chron. TVoyiV. 2432 With aspeje, squared for 
to byte, . . j>e mjqty duke. . Rood lyneri3t . .To Anthenor, *$03 
Acc. Ld. H. 7 reas. Slot, II. 275 To the wrichtis that squarir 
the tymir in the Hieland. *530 Palsgr. 731/x, I wylt square 
thyse ookes to make tymber of. 1566 Pilkington Expos, 
Aggeus (1562) 59 A carpenter which is not cunning to make 
the nouse, yet may be square trees, x 663 Gtseizs. Counsel 78 
The Timber being squared before it be brought to London. 
*725 Pope Odyss, v. jr6 He smooth’d, and squar’d ’em lsc. 
trees], by therule and line. 179X W. Bartkam Caraltnasia, 
I have some men at work squaring Pine and Cypress timber 
for tbeWest-Indtan market. 18x0 Scott Lady L, 1. jcxvi, 
[Hel Lopp’d off their boughs, their hoar trunks hared. And 
by the hatchet rudely squared. 1869 Rankine Machine <fr 
Hand-tools PL H 8The other end [of the tube] being equated 
to receive the handle. 

o. To mark out as a square or in rectangular 
form; to convert into, draw up in, a square; to 
mark off or out in squares. 

cr44o Pallad, on Husb. ir, 109 A tabul square, .. Feet 
scorls nyne in lengtbe, as fele in wide; Let square hit so. 
*530 Palsgr. 731/ 1, 1 squyer, I rule with a squyer, as a 
carpynter doyth his worke or he sawe it out, je esquarrt. 
*55* J* Heywood Spider If Fly xviL 27 wmche sqwyre 
shall square me, a acantlin well bent, For a right rewte, to 
show me innocent. 1667 Milton P. Z. vim, 332 Squar’d 
in full Legion (such command we had) To see that none 
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thence issu'd foith a spie. *707 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVII. 
392/1 Take also the round aft,, .and. squat e it down to the 
pencil line last drawn. 1800 PhiL_ Trans XC. 541 The 
Master General has been pleased to issue his directions for 
tbesurvey oFDevonshire, and as much of Somersetshire and 
Cornwall as will square the work. 1864 Lowell Fireside 
Trav. 288 What frame.. ever enclosed such a picture as is 
squared within the groundsel, side-posts, and lintel of a 
barn-door. 1877 Miss A. B. Ed warm Up Nile vn. 176 The 
soil, squared off as usual like a gigantic chess-board. 

a. With out (or tip), in above senses. 

1563 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Exascio, It is rough hewed 
or squared out, or it is begunne. 163a Litiigow Trav. x. 
443 This Pallace standeth alone, and founded vpon the 
skirt of a. -hill. squared out from adeualling steepnesse. 
1642 H. More Song of Soul 1. ii. lviii, A large gjeen tuif 
squar’d out, all fresh and fine. 1837 W. B, Adams Carriages 
q 6 Two holes are then bored in each mortice in succession, 
after which they are squared out with proper chisels. 1869 
Rankine Machine 4- Hand-tools PI. Q 16. 2 Mortises are 
chased, and the ends squared-out. 1875 Carpentry fy Join . 
58 Take care to square up accurately the boards to form 
the front, back, and sides. 

e. To form by making square ; to cut in square 
or rectangular form. Also with out. 

*384 B. R, tr. Herodotus n. 94 Of the body of this thorne 
they sawe and square out certaine boardes two cubits longe. 
xfioi R. Johnson Kingd. $ Commw. 133 Of the timber of 
these trees are squared all necessaries, as well for buildings 
as all other vses. ifiofi Choice, Chance , etc. (1881) 38 For 
his proportion he was squared out of a timber logge, which 
was crooked at both ends. 1833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. 
§742 It is not intended that this wood shall be cut out of 
large trees, but that it shall be squared from young tiees or 
branches. 

2. a. To multiply (a number) by itself. 

1371 Digges Pantom. 1. xxx, Now square 2400 pase, so 
haue you 576000. Ibid. «. xii, The number proceeding of 
the perches squared. 1614 W. Bedwell Nat. Geom. Num- 
bers iv. 65, 1 square the quotient 2, that is, I multiply it by 
itselfe. 1674 Jeake Anth. (1696) 193 Then do I square 6, 
aftd it is 36. *7 66 Contpl. Farmers.'/. Surveying, To square 
the diameter, and to multiply that square by 7854. 1804 
Hutton Course Math. (ed. 4) I. 8, j 1 denotes that the 
number 7 is to be squaied. 1894 Act 57 <J- 58 Viet. c. 60 
Sch. 2 (2), To half the girth thus taken add half the main 
breadth; squaie the sum. 

t>. To convert (a circle) into an equivalent 
square ; to measure exactly in terms of a square. 
Also fig. 

*624 Donne Scrm. 14 Goe not Thou about to Square 
evther circle [sc. God or thyself]. 1674 Boyle Excell, 
l'heol. 1. iii. 104 Mr. Hobbs, after all the ways he has taken, 
and those he has proposed, to square the ciicle [etc.], a 1704 
T. Brown Amuscm. Ser. # Com., Voy. Wks. 1709 III. 1. 
12 You may as soon square the Circle, as reduce the several 
Branches, .under one single Head. *717 Pnion Alma in. 
366 Circles to square, and Cubes to double, Would give a 
Man excessive Trouble. 1798 Hutton Course Math. II. 
3x1 To square the circle, or find its area. 1871 C. Davies 
MetricSyst, m. 68 The legislator.. cannot square the circle. 

c. To reduce (measurements) to an equivalent 
square ; to calculate in square measure. 

x8n P. Kelly Univ, Cambist I. 260 In squaring the 
dimensions of artificers work, the Inch is divided into xs 
parts.. 1828 Moore Pract. Navig. 26 In like manner may 
any dimensions he squared, and the content be found. 

3. a. Naut. To lay (the yards) at right angles 
to the line of the keel by trimming with the 
braces ; to set at right angles to, or parallel with, 
some other part. 

a x6»s Namenclaior Navalis (MS. Harl. 2301) s.v. Yard , 
Wee square the Yards, that is make them hang either a Crosse 
and one Yard-arme not traversed more then th’ other. 
i66g Stubmy Mariner's Mag. 1. ii. 17 Hawl home the Top- 
sail Clue-lines, square the Yeard. 1769 Falconer Diet. 
Marine (1780) s.v. Lifts, The yards are said to be squared 
by the lifts, when they hang at right angles with the mast. 
1806 T. Moore Steersman’ s Song iii, But see.., All hands 
are up the yards to square. 183a Mabryat N. Forster xii, 
The Estelle had squared her mainyaid as a signal of sub- 
mission. *86 7 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Squaring the 
Dead-Eyes, bringing them to a line parallel to the sheer of 
the ship, /bid., Squaring the Ratlines , seeing that all are 
horizontal and shipshape. 1894 Times 10 July 11/x Booms 
were squared off and spinnaker booms rigged. 

b. To adjust so as to make zeclilinear or rect- 
angular or to set at right angles to something else. 
Also with up. 

1690 in Inchaffray Reg. (Bann. Cl.) 140 To divide and ap- 
propnat the same. . as. shall be necessary to square marches 
amongst the saids adjacent Heritors. *796 Instr. <$• Reg. 
Cavalry (1813) 12° He . .gives his words, . . Halt 1 Dress 1 and 
correctsandsquareshisdivision. i8x4Scott Lordoflslesvi. 
xiu. The Monarch rode along the van, . . His line to marshal 
and to range, And ranks to square, and fronts to change, *837 
J. Morier Abel Allnutt lvii. The clergyman drew forth ms 
book and squared the table with two candles upon it. 1851 
Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, xxiii. 171 Having squared her 
[sc. the mare's] hips to the camp, he whispered something 
at her head. . 1890 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. III. 206 To 
•square' a print upon a mount turn it face down. 
fig, 18x4 Cary Dante, Parad. xvii. 35 , 1 feel me on all 
sides Well squar’d to fortune’s blows, 

( P ) *794 Rigging $ Seamanship 19 The butts of the coaks 
are then squared up. 1883 Specif Alnwick % ComhillRlwy. 
8 The stones to be roughly squared up in the beds and 
joints. 189a Photogr. Ann. II, 369 This should be a useful 
appliance for squaring up hand cameras. 

O, Astrol. To stand in quartile aspect in relation 
to (another sign). 

*®97Crebch Manillas n. 70 The Icy Goat, the Crab which 
square the Scales. 185a ‘Zadkiel’ Grammar Astrol. 394 
[On] June 4th, 1738, Mars was on the cusp of the meridian, 
squaring the ascendant. 


d. To set or place (some part of the body) 
squarely. 

18x9 Scott Ivanhoe v, The Saxon domestics squared their 
shouldeis. 1824 — St. Ronan's xxxi, She does so stoop and 
lollop, . .so cross her legs and square her arms. 1829 Lytton 
Disowned 149 Square your body a little more to your left. 
1881 T. A. M'Cartiiy Calisth. <$■ Drilling 19 Square the 
heels and stand perfectly steady. 

II. 4 .fig. To regulate, Irame, arrange, or direct, 
by, according to, or on some standard or principle 
of action. 

la) 1531 Tindale Exp. 1 John (1537) 2 To consente unto 
ye law that it is ryghteous, and good;.. and to rule and 
square all thy dedes iherby. 1589 Nashe Ana f Absurdity 
Wks. (Grosart) I. 16 To eschew womens counsaile, and not 
to square oui actions by their direction. 1620 E. Blount 
Hors Subs. 506 The very rules, by which all the actions of 
our life be squared and disposed. X673 Penn Christ. Quaker 
vi. 540 A Light within, toknow their Duty and Square their 
Lives by. 1712 Berkeley Pass. Obed. §13 He wno squares 
his actions by this rule can never do amiss. 1756 C. Lucas 
Ess. Waters I. Ded., He squared all his political conduct 
by their counsil. 18*3 Scott Quentin D. xiii, The path of 
royal policy cannot be always squared.. by the abstract 
maxims of religion and of morality. 1864 Hawthorne .S'. 
Felton (1883) 418 The habits of Sibyl Dacy were so way- 
ward, and little squared by general rules, that nobody., 
tried to account for them, 

(l) 1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. v. i. 487 Thou art said to 
haue a stubborne soule That apprehends no fuither then 
this world, And squar'st thy life according. x68z Norris 
Hierocles 83 Having his mind always intent upon the Law 
of God, squares his life accordingly. 1705 u. Bosnian’s 
Guinea 170 According to this Rule, I squaied my Conduct 
in my Judges Office. 1752 Fielding Amelia xu. v, The 
bailiff had squared his conscience exactly according to law. 
1809 Malkin Gil Bias x. vi, V 13 They.. have squared their 
conduct for a length of time according to the maxims of 
their order. 1850 W. Irving Goldsmith xxiii. 239 Peter was 
poor but punctilious, squaring his expenses accoiding to iris 
means. 

(e) 18x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, viii, An accommodating con- 
science of a military stamp, and which squared itself chiefly 
upon those of the Colonel and paymaster^ 1850 W. Irving 
Mahomet II. 104 He had shrewd maxims on which he 
squared his conduct. 

b. To adjust or adapt, to cause to correspond 
to, or harmonize with, something. 

(a) 138 3 Meldancke Philotimus Civ, If thou cnnst.. 
square thy life to her direction, she will allowc thee two 
seruants. 1634 Milton Camus 329 Eie me, blest Providence, 
and square my triall To my proportion’d strength. 1682 
Norris Hierocles Pref. ao Those Heathens who squaied 
their actions to the law of natural reason. X747 Richard- 
son Clarissa II. 166, I should not khow how to square it to 
my own principles. 18x9 Keats Qtho 11. i, I cannot square 
my conduct to time, place, Or circumstance, a 2855 J. J. 
Blunt On Early Fathers (1857) vi. 406 , 1 am led to doubt 
if the testimony of the Fathers can be squared to it. 

refl. 1715 M. Davies Athen. Brit. I. 169 The same 
Resolves, most of the Protestant Reformers Abroad, as well 
as our Protestant Dissenters at Home, thought themselves 
oblig’d to square themselves to. 

(b) 1836 N. Brit. Rev. XXVI. 36 Not staying, .to square 
his belief with the stern realities of criticism. 1884 Manc/t. 
Exam. 19 iDec. 8/4 The promoters do not seek, .to square 
their mission with sociological theory. 1904 H. Paul Hist. 
Mod. Eng. II. iv. 61 Evidence was produced which could 
not be squared with this plea. 

c. To arrange, adjust, render appropriate or 
exact, etc. 

*59® Nashe Saffron Walden Wks, (Grosart) III. 195 Your 
booke being readie for the Presse, lie square & set it out 
in Pages. 1669 Phil. Trans. IV. 1131, 1 had no thought 
of squaring the comparison to agree in all circumstances. 
x86i Max MUller Sei. Lang, Ser. 1. (1864) 340 Any attempt 
at squaring the classification of races and tongues must 
necessarily fail, 1888 Bryce Amer, Cominw. 1. xi. I. 144 
When the majority belongs to the same party as the 
President, appointments are usually arranged, or to use a 
familiar expression, ‘squared/ between them. 

d. With out in above senses. 

1578 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851) 514 That we. . 
may square out all our doings, words and thoughts, by thee. 
i 59 2 Conspir. Pretended Ref. 86 Doe not they.. exact and 
seeke to square out. .all ciuill policies. . vnto the ludicials of 
Moyf.es. 1603 H. Crosse Vertues Commw. Cab, No man 
is wise, happy, or any thing worth, if Temperance square not 
out the course of his life. 1628 Prynne Love-lockes 21 The 
rules for naturall, must regulate and square out the length 
of artificiall Haire. a x66x Fuller Worthies (1662) I. xv. 
45, 1 hope.. both being put together, may square out the 
most eminent of the Antient Gentry, in some tolerable pro- 
portion. 

5. To bring to an equality on both sides ; to 
make even so as to leave no difference ; to balance. 

a. With accotmts as object. Freq._/zg. 

_ 18x3 Ann. Reg., Gen. Hist. 22 For the purpose of squar- 
ing the civil list accounts, i860 Thackeray Level iv, She 
would accept benefits, ..but then she insulted her bene- 
factors, and so squared accounts. 1888 Symonds Life ofB. 
Cellini I. Introd. p. xlvii, He left the land of his adoption 
before he had properly squared accounts with King Francis. 
Tb. With other objects. 

*823 Scott Jml. 7 Dec., Square the odds, and good-night 
Sir Walter about sixty. x8*8 Ibid. 23 Feb., On squaring his 
books and making allowance for bad debts [etc.], 1833 R. S. 
Surtees Sponge’s Sp. Tour xviii. 87 If he couldn’t square 
matters at short notice, he would have no better chance with 
an extension of time. x868 Chesney in Wellesley's Deep. 
813 The Directors . .still clung to trade as the only means of 
squaring their balance-sheet. 

e. colloq. To pat (a matter) straight ; to settle 
satisfactorily, to compound. 

1853 Dickens Bleak Ho. xxii, 1 1 have squared it with the 
lad, gays Mr. Bucket, returning, ' and it’s all right ’. 187a 


Rontledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 615 We always squaie it with 
the usher. 

d. With up'. To settle (a debt, etc.) by means 
of payment. 

186s Mrs. H, Wood Mrs. Hallib. Troul. in. xiv, I can 
square up some of my liabilities here. 1868 Dickens Lett. 
(1880) II. 393 Square up everything whatsoever that it has 
been necessary to buy. 

absol. X904 N. .J- Q. 10th Ser. I. 62 It was high time for the 
young gentleman in the parlour to square up or to seek ac- 
commodation elsewhere. 

6. slang or colloq. To conciliate, satisfy, or gain 
over (a peison), esp. by some foim of bribery or 
compensation ; to get rid qf (one) in this way. 

1839 Slang Diet. 100 Squanhg his nibs , giving a police- 
man money. x86x Hughes Tom Brown at Uxf. xlix, I told 
him the tiuth of the, .story, and I think he is squared. 1883 
Manch. Exam. 7 Jan. 5/4 Rich offenders.. ‘square the 
reporters’ by giving them bribes on condition that their 
names shall not be printed in the newspapers, 
b. To dispose of by murder. 

x888 Churchward Blackbirdhtg vii. 128 His ‘getting 
square ’, meant cutting throats ; and if lie didn’t lie, it would 
have taken a big ship to carryall the jieople he’d ‘squared* 
up to date. 

III. inir. +7- To deviate or diverge, to vary 
{from something). Obs. 

c 1450 in Aungier Syon (1840) 294 Sober, demewre, and 
chercful to spoke to, . .who[se) sadnes is not wonte to suffer 
them notably to suuaie in their demenynge. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 93/1 The blessyd I.ucyc hath . . Rightful goyng 
and deuocion to god with out squaryng out of the way. 
1521 Fisher Serin, agst. Luther iv. Wks. (1876) 337 The 
proplietes somtyme left vnto thenisolfe dyd square Horn the 
tiouthe. 1349 Coverdale, etc. Jirasm. Par, Rom. 19 
Whiche frow.utl ininile, . .synce it squareth fiom Gods plea- 
sure, cannot be but against him. *382 Stanyiiurst H'.ncis 
To Kdr. (Arb.) 15, I made a prosodm too my selfc squaring 
soomwhat from thee Latin. 1609 Holland Amm. Marcell. 
204 Yet there is not a definitive sentence of his touching any 
controversie known, squaring fiom the tiuth. 
j-b. To digress from one’s subject. Obs. 

1367 Mai-let Gr. Barest 29 That thereby they might 
understand., that I had not greatly squared, if I had put- 
sued many moe diuisions. 1570 Gooes Pep. Kingd. it. 18 
The Preacher.. oft leauing it [re. the Word], doth square 
And spend the tyme about complaints [etc.]. 

■| c. To fall out of order. Obs.— 1 

1383 Stockeh Civ. ll'arres Lowe C. iv. 66 b, The cnemic 
[was], .so handled, as that his Soukiiers squaied somewhat 
out of order. 

*)« 8. To fall out, to be at variance or discord, to 
disagree or quarrel, with a person, etc. 

1530 Palsgr. 731/1 Of all the men lyvyng I love not to 
square with hym. 1548 U dai.i., etc. Jirasm. Par. Acts 24 
Sence your piohibicions doe vtterly square with his com- 
maundementes, and that we cannot satislie both the one and 
eke the other, 1561 T. Honv tr. Castiglione’s Courtyerm, 
(1577) Rviij, See Madam, our enimies begin to breake and 
to squaie one wyth another. 

+ b. Without const. Obs. 

134a Udall .£>«.««. Apoph. 255 Touchyng thestuffewlierof 
every of the saied garlaude-. was made, Gellius & Suetonius 
dooe square & disagree. 1580 Sir H. Gii i oud Poems (Gro- 
sart) 103 When men doe square foi euery fly, To make them 
friends the women imine. 1393 Nashe Christ's Tears 
Wks. (Grosart) IV. 201 Lykc the Geometritians, they square 
about poynts and lynes, and the vtter shew of things. 2607 
Middllion Fam. Love iv. iii, Answer me roundly to the 
point, or else I’ll square. 

f c. To dissent or differ from a person. Obs.— 1 

1600 Holland Livy xxxix. lit. 1056 ISut I accord neither 
with them nor with Valerius. From them I square, because 
I find [etc.]. 

0. To accord, concur, or correspond, to agree or 
fit, with something. 

139a Wyrley Armorie 3 Wherein I may peraduenture 
not square in opinion with some others. 1608 D. T. Ess. 
Pol. $ Mor. 118 b, True Vertue is alwaies like herselfe, she 
squares with euery accident. 1693 Woodward Nat. Hist. 
Earth 1. (1723) 42 The piesent Circumstances of these 
Marine Bodies do not square with those Opinions. 1743 P. 
Thomas Jml. Anson’s Voy. 139 When any other Peison’s 
Account happens not to square exactly with what himself 
has observed. 1781 Cowher Charity 559 All disguises shall 
be rent away That square not tiuly with the scripture plan. 
1843 Lr. Fevre Life Trav. Phys. II. n. ii. 185 The apart- 
ment which be orcupied squared well with its tenant. 1885 
Clodd Myths <5- Dr. 1. iii. 45 The theory may be pushed to 
extremes in compelling every- fact to squaie v. ith it, 

fb. Const, to or unto. Obs. 

1393 Abp. Bancroft Daungerous Pos. iv. xv. 185 Thinges 
had not squared to their likings. 1642 SiaT. Browne Rehg. 
Med. 8 There is no Church, whose every part so squares unto 
my Conscience, a 1691 Boyle Hist. Air (1692) 71 These 
two notions,, square toallothei the instruments and pheno- 
mena in nature. 1724 A. Collins Gr. Chr. Rehg. 231 Yet 
cannot this prophesy be made to square to the event, 
o. Without const. 

x6oo W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 29 In matters of life 
.. , seeing they both square and differ herein from the Protes- 
tants [etc.]. 1687 Dryden Hind 4 - P. 11. X78 , 1 set ’em by the 
rule, and as they square Or deviate from undoubted doc- 
trine there, This Oral fiction, that old Faith declare. 1800 
Coleridge Piccolom. v. 11 , A joy it is To exercise the single 
apprehension Where the sums square in proof. 1849 Cum.ES 
Green Hand xiii. (1856) 133 Of all things in the world, that 
is the very thing where your views and mine happen to 
square. 

10. To strut or swagger. Obs. exc. dial, fAlso 
with it and out. 

(a) 1390 Greene Neuer too Late Wks . (Grosart) VIII, 163 
Squaring in the streetes when thou shouldest bee meditating 
in thy chamber. 1391 Savilb Tacitus, Hist, n. lxxx. 103 
The Tribunes also and other captaines in terrible sort, with 
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multitudes of armed men, went squai ing and letting the 
streetes. x6ox Holland Pliny II. 115 Whereby., those 
gallants againe, squaring and ruffling thus in their colouis, 
might court faire ladies. 1847- in dial, glossaries (Devon, 
Lines., Yoiks.). 

(b) 1592 Greene Upst. Courtier B 3 b, As quayntlye as if 
some curious Florentine had trickle them vp to squaie it vp 
and downe the stieetes before his Mistiessc. 1626 Breton 
Eantastickcs Wks. (Grosart) II, u/i Now plummes and 
spice, Sugar and Honey, square it among pies and broth. 

(c) ti 1600 Deloney Gentle Craft 11. v, O the passion of 
my heart, how the vill.rine squares it out? 1605 Camden 
Rem. (1623) 204 At another time, malapert boldnesse will 
square it out. 

11. To put oneself into a posture of defence ; to 
assume a boxing attitude. 

1820 Hogg Bridal Polmood vi, He spit upon his hand and 
squared. 1823 M us. Sherwood Henry Milner (ed. 2} nr. x vi, 
Then beginning to squaie (to use an cxpiession of Mr. 
Claydon’s) the enemy took to his heels. x86i Hughes Tom 
Brown at Ox/, xi, Selecting the one most of his own sue, 
he squared and advanced on him. 

to. Const, at or up to (a person). Also fig. 

i8»7 De Quincey Murder Wks. 1834 IV. 24 Berkeley, feel- 
ing himself nettled by the waspishness of the old Frenchman, 
squared at him. X848 in Bartlett Diet. A /tier. 327 There 
were Folk and Cass fidgetting and squaring up to Queen 
Victoria. 1893 Selous Trav. S. E. Africa 3 He squared up 
to his ad versaiy and, .struck him a heavy blow. 

c. To draw oneself up into a more compact 
attitude. 

1897 Westm. Gas. 26 Feb. 7/1 Mr. Rhodes . . pulled himself 
together and squared up. 

12. a. To measure (so much) on each of four 
sides forming a square ; to yield a square of (the 
dimensions specified). 

1789 Trans. Soc. Arts VII. 10 Spanish Chestnut Trees of 
a large size (one of them squared upwmd of two feet). 1792 
Ann. Reg.,. Nat. Hist. 386 If it be cut when it squares only 
six inches, it will be as durable as on oak of six times its size 
and age. X807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 233 The 
alder, .frequently squaring a foot for twenty feet iii height. 
1840 Scuomuurgk Brit. Guiana 93 Some of the blocks would 
square ten to twelve feet. 

b. To increase in amount by squaring ; to become 
square in form. 

1834 Chambers' Jntl. II, 280 The extravagant accounts. . 
seem not only to square, but to cube spontaneously. 1902 
RiGKABr Cypress Swamp 46 His face had squared and 
hardened in its lines. 

c. Naut. To sail away with the yards squared. 

X887 in Cassell's Hncycl. Diet. 1894 Outing XXIV. 422/2 

Theic, he lounds the buoy and squares away. 1899 F. T. 
Bui.len Log Sea-Waif 313 We squared away to a spanking 
breeze. 

13. colloq. With it : To live or act honestly. 

X873 in Taylor Life David vii. 91 Give a poor fellow a 
chauce to square it for three months. 

Square cap. Also square-cap. [.Square a.] 

1. An academic cap with a square top; a 
mortar-board, trencher. 

1384 Lyi.y Sappho 1. iii, A square die in a pages pocket, is 
as decent as a square cap on a Graduates head. 1693 Loud. 
Gas. No. 3049/4 Lost.., a Surplice, with a Doctors Ilood 
and Square Cap, in a Past-board-llox. 1720 in Leybornc - 
P opium 1 MSS. (Hist. MSS. Conun.) 261 , 1 had [in 1677] a 
square cap given me for speaking, and was the first com- 
moner, I think, that ever wore one in Oxford. X728 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. Cap, Churchmen, and the Members of 
Universities, Students in Law, Physick, &c., as well as 
Graduates, wear square Caps. 1778 in Lett. Raddiffe * 
James (O.H.S.) 44 See me strutting in my new robes, with 
my square cap and tossel. 1796 [see Trencher-cap]. 
t 2. transf. A University man. 06s. 

1642 [H. Pkacham] (title), Square-Caps turned into Round- 
Heads : or the Bishops Vindication and the Brownists Con- 
viction. 1631 Cleveland Poems, Square^ Cap i, ITer suiters 
are many But shce’l have a Square-cap if ere she have any. 

Square-cut, a. [Squabe a. or adv,~\ 

1. Cut to or into a square form. Also fig. 

1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxiii. 192 Mosses, fleets, and fells, 
..Whose tutf, and square-cut peat, is fuel good enough. 
1820 Keats Cap # Bells xvii, There's the squarocut chan- 
cellor, Ilis son shall never touch that bishopric. 1848 
Clough Bolide 1. 22 The grave man, nicknamed Adam, 
..with square cut antique waistcoat. X879 Mrs. A. Ii. 
James Ind. Ilouseh. Miuiagcm. 14 One good black silk, 
made with high, low, and squat e-cut bodices, you will 
certainly require. 

2. absol. A coat with square skirts. 

1893 Westm, Gas. ar Dec. 2/1 That one which you are 
looking at is a George I .it is a true square-cut. 

Squared (skweojd), ppl. a. [f. Squaiie v.] 

1. Made or fashioned square; reduced to a 
square form. 

1382 Wyclif x Kings vi. 35 And alle he couerde with 
goldyn platis, with squaryd werk at rewle. ciaio Master 
of Game (MS, Digby 182) xiv, A grehounde shulde Itaue.. 
he thies gret and swared [Bodl, MS, squaied] as an hare. 
14x6 York Memo. Bk. (Surtees) I. 2x3 Pur overer et faire.. 
flat salere, cowped salere, sqward salere. 1320 in A rchaeol. 
(1892) LIII. 18 A pyxe of Every, .havyng a squared steple 
yn the topp. 1377 B. Googe Hereshaciis Hvsb. n. (1586) 
106 b, The squared, and the round, or the whole timber. 1636 I 
Rites ofDurh, (1903) 84 A fair Ivory squared table covered 
with a green cloth. 1683 Temple Ess. Her. Virtue Wks. 
1720 1 . 2ix Another very long and large [highway], paved 
all with cut or squared Stone. 1707 Sibbald Scotland 
(1739) r. 28 A Wall of squared and cut Stones. 1778 Encycl. 
Brit . (ed. a) II. 1389/2 It is all of squared free stone, strong 
and lofty. 1809 Campbell Gert , Wyatn. tu. xviii, Deep 
roars the innavigable gulf below Its squared rock. ‘2869 
Rankine Machine ft Hand-tools PI. H 0 . The screw, Z, which 
is likewise funned with a squared end to receive a winch 
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handle or key. 187S Caipcntry Join. 126 l’hete can be 
18 in. of the squared support above the pedestal. 
fig. 1386 Fp.rnu Bias. Gentrie 83 Men seeming of such a 
squaied conscience that they pretend all to tun either to 
maintenance of superstition or vainc glory. 1594 Selimus 
Greene's Wks. (Giosart) XIV. 286 Your squaied words And 
broad-mouth'd tearmes, can neucr conquer vs. 

b. Diawn up in a squaie or squares. 

X667 Milton P. L. t. 758 Thir summons tail’d Fiom 
every Band and squared Regiment By place or choice the 
worthiest. 1798 in Unit. Sendees Mag. XIX. 404 They 
rushed on against our squared battalions. 1807 J. Barlow 
Columb. 111. 381 The troops in squared array Wail the wild 
hordes loose huddling to the fray. x8xa Cary Dante, Purg. 
xxtv. 64 Like as the birds, that winter near the Nile, In 
squared lcgimenl diiect their course. 

c. Matked with squares. 

1902 Westm. Gas. ax June 3/1 Take on the squaied paper 
two perpendicular lines. 

2. Multiplied by itself. 

iSS7 Records Whetst. G iv, That rootu is called a .Squared 
squaie roote, which makoth a square of squai es in number. 
x 57 * Digger Pantom. iv. xi, Y ij h, For the supetficies ye 
shall augmentc the squared square of the side by 3. _ 1613 
Tapp Patino. Knonvl. 293 A squared squaie number is iho 
moduct of any number multiply cd 3 times into it selfu. 1664 
Ifl. Busiinull Coutpl. Shipwright 31, 5 times s is a squared 
number. 1787 Phil, Trans. LXXVII. ai>8 The 4U1 power, 
or squared squares of the sines of the latitudes. 

3. Adapted, suited, rare. 

2698 Fryer A ee. E, India P.112 Such a subtile Genera- 
tion is this, and so fitly squared a Place is Surat to exercise 
their Genius in. Ibid. 224, 

Hence f Squa*redly adv, 06s. rare, 

1613 Tapp Paths u. Knowl. 32a Sq. of squ. squavedty 
square. 1674 Ja\Kn Arith. (1696)272 A.,Squaieof Squares 
Squaredly Squared. Ibid. 643 The Quotient shall be 
squarcdly Quadriuical. 

Square-Readl, a. [Squaiie a. ia.] Having 
the head or top fashioned or out in a square form: 

a. Arch. Of doors, windows, etc. 

18x5 J, Smith Panorama Set. # Art 1 . 169 An example 
of the square-headed door of the Perpendicular style. 1837 
Civil Eng. # Arch, Jrnl. I. 19/1 liven the arch of the 
poich is not enclosed by a square-headed label. x86x Ja». 
Campbell Balmcrino ft its Abbey u.xii. 134 This apartment 
was originally lighted by two square-headed windows. 

b. Of bolts or nails. 

1823 Scott Betrothed iv, A volley of. . square-headed bolts 
of great size and thickness. x86a Miss Bhaddon Lady 
Audlcyi , Old oak, studded with great square-headed iron 
nails. 

o. In other applications. 

1857 II ugii xes Tom Brown i, They are a square-headed and 
snake-necked generation. 1883 Harper's Mag. Aug. 430/1 
A large square-headed toiisail. X903 C. F. A. Williams 
Notation 93 The virga had become the square-headed 
note ■„ and the punctuin either a square » or a lozunge t. 
Square-leg : see Squaiie «. 14 , 

Squarelike, a. rare. Also 7 squire-, [f. 
Squaue sb,] Resembling a square ; rectangular. 

*557 Recordk Whetst. Gj b, Home menne deli to more to 
call them wjuarelike figures. 1370 Billingsley Euclid 1. 
def. 31, s A figure on the one syde longer, or squarelike, or 
as some call it, a long square, xfixx CorGR., Buvcav, a kind 
of Squire, or Squire-ltke Instrument ;. .some call It a Ueucll. 

Squarely* (skwes-rli), adv, [f. Square a.] 
l.oo ns to be squared (by multiplication), 
xssy Recordk Whetst. Dili, The other sides beyng 
multiplied squarely (that is, by tnemselfes). 1594 Blunoevil 
Exerc. 1, (1636) 96 Which Root if you Multiply into it selfe 
squarely, the Product will be like unto the Number given. 
16x3 Tapp Patino, Knowl. 303 Multiply the roote nearest 
found squarely. 1674 Jeake Anth, (1606) 297 Then must 
xo be inultiplyed Squarely and 8 Cubicalfy, 

2. Honestly, fairly, in a straightfoi ward manner. 
1364 in Tytlcr Hist. Scot/. (1864) III. 138 To speak 
squarely our opinion, we think you could in fewer lines 
have comprehended matter more to our contentation. 1624 
Sanderson Sernt. I, 247 Let us therefore deal squarely, 
as wise and honestmerchaiits should do. 1640 Harsnkt 
Repent, 166 True it is that many doe carry themselves very 
squarely and plausibly to the Eye of the Woild. a 1704 T, 
Brown Deck Adv. Wks. 1730 1 . 41 If they dealt squarely 
with me,. they'd scarce at all wonder. 1767 Spirit Public 
Jrnls. (1806) IX, 247 Act fairly and squarely, ..For honesty 
sure is by far the best policy. X876 Stedman Victorian 
Poets 59 The pleasuio which comes fiom being in harness, 
and from duty squarely performed. 1884 Chicago Times 
13 Jail., Lord Falmouth, one of the lew sportsmen who 
never bet and who ran his horses squarely. 

f 3. Freely, copiously. 06s.~ l 
i6x* Cotgr. s,v. Donne, II s'en est bitit donut!, he hath 
tipled squarely. 

t4. Precisely, exactly. 06s, 

1626 T, H[awkins] Caussin's Holy Crt. 6 The works are 
likewise the more feeble, not squarely answering to the 
modell of knowledge. 1637 GiLLssriB Eng. Pop. Cerent. 
Prol. Cab, Blindly to followe every opinion which is 
broached, and squarely to conforme unto every custome. 
*684 Otway Atheist 1. 1, My Orders are to meet her fairly 
and squarely this Evening at Seven. 

5. In a position directly square with, or oppo- 
site to, some line or object; in a straight or 
direct manner. 

x8oa James Mi lit. Diet, s.v. March , The front-directing 
serjeaut, after having placed himself perfectly and squarely 
in the rank, must [etc.]. 1883 B. Hartk Carquiues Woods 
via. 186 She looked him squarely in the eyes without a 
word. 1894 Mrs. F. Elliot Roman Gossip iv. *13 He sits 
squarely on his war-horse. 

fig. 1867 Augusta Wilson Vashti xv. She set this con- 
jecture squarely before her, and forced herself to contem- 
plate it. 1873 Hale In His Name ii. 8 They refuted it 
squarely. 


SQUARE-BICJ-G-ED. 

b. At right angles to the length or height. 

1873 Spon Workshop Rcc. Scr 1. 7/1 The brush rcquiics 
to be squarely and evenly cut. 1883 Harper's Mag. Jan. 
200/2 We.. saw that a bole fully six feet in diameter had 
biokeu squarely across. 

c. fig. Plainly, unequivocally, fumly, solidly. 

Chiefly U.S. * 

i860 in Thornton Anter, Gloss. (1912) II. 843 [This] means 
simply and squarely, that you intend. .to rule or ruin this 
Government. 1883 Cent. Mag. XXIX. su lie stands 
squaiely upon observation, experience, induction. 1900 
Lai’sluy Durham 44 He.. based his demand squarely on 
his royal powet. 

0. In a square form ; so as to be square. 

1828 W. Field Mem. Dr, Pair II. 355 lie was about the 
middle height, squarely built, of sLrong athletic flame, noL 
much inclined to corpulency. x86x Engl. II 'out. Dorn. Mag. 
III. 219 Holding a squarely-folded note at arm’s length 
before my eyes 1864 Miss Yungi: Trial II. 3x0 The 
squarely made, . .handsome Aveiil Waul. 1882 Jtnl. Linn, 
Soc, X Vi. 232 Aperture-papillae large and squan-ly oval. 

Squa’reman. Sc. [Squabe sb. i.] A car-, 
penter, stone-cutter, or cither workman who regu- 
larly uses a square for adjusting or testing Ins work. 

c 1790 Iincycl. Brit, (ed. 3) VI. 171/2 Tjm imorporalcd 
trades [of Dumfries], . . viz. squmc-iucn, smiths [etc,]. _ 1808 
Mavni: Siller Gun 1. xxvi. The squurcmeti follow'd i’ the 
raw, And syne the weavers. 1837 Carlyle Pr. Rev . itj. 
v. i, How many hammermen and squpremen, bakers tujd 
bre wets., must ply their old daily work. 1879 Iincycl. Brit, 

IX. 750/1 Theic was probably a pass word, such as the 
squaretnan word used in the ' brithering ' of the wrights 
anti slaters. 

Squareness (skwe»*ant't.). [f. Squaue «.} 

X. The quality of being square m form. 
c%4 00 Maundrv. (1839) xiv. 159 The Dynninml, be vertu 
of God, takethe squat encase. 1474 Caxiun Chtae tv. j. 
(1883) 158 The secondc is wherfore the boidcur aboute is 
hyhei thanthesquarencsofthepoyntes. *53oI’AU(GK.aux/i 
Brede or squnrencsse, croisure. *590 Siockwood Rules 
Causlr. 48 The depth, length, tbickiies, smuircncs. roundtitfs 
of a thing. *6xa Punch ah Pilgrtmaee (1014) 433 They made 
a thing being toure square, and in height and iquarcncsse 
of a chaire. 1690 Locke Hum. C/nd. 11. xxi. ( 14 Liberty 
being as little applicable to the will, as swiftness of motion 
is to sleep, or squareness to vertue. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. 
Nat. (1834) I. 278 When the wax is new moulded, the 
squareness it had is totally lost. *8x8 Ait Bookbinding 14 
The beauty and squareness of the book greatly depend on 
having it well backed. 2855 Poultry Citron. II. 410 We 
should like to see amateurs .. address great attention to 
compact squaieness of form and shortness uf leg. 1897 Chr. 
Herald (N. Yoik) 15 Dec. 970/a The shoulders had the 
awful squareness of a skeleton. 

itaittf. 2873 II. C. itAMts1t.11 Music 175 Such device-, 
serve to avert squaienc-s, or tameness, especially in the de- 
velopment of musical ideas. 1885 Mag. Art Sept. 467 The 
determined character and consistent squareness of the touch. 

2. Conformity to good principles. 

1642 Quarles Qbserv, Princes .5* St. lxiv, lost Princes be 
very carefull in the Cho> te of their Counscllois, choosing . . 
by the Squarcncssc of their actions. 1780 Burke Con . 
(1844) II. 356, I hope you will, .bring the squareness, the 
manliness, and the decision of a judicial place into the house 
of parliament. 18x7 KEArs Lett. Wks. *889 111 . C9, 1 am 
sure you are confident of my responsibility, and in the sense 
of squareness that is always in me. 

3. Rectangular position in relation to some line 
or object, 

1796 Instr. $ Reg, Cavalry (1813) xi On this squareness of 
man and home both dressing and movement must essentially 
depend. xSoa Jami.s Milit. Diet. s.v. Match, Regularity of 
step, squareness of body, and precision of movement. 2847 
Infantry Man. (1854) 3 The equal squai cm ss of the shoulders 
and body to the front is the first. . principle of the position 
of a soldier. 1875 Catp entry fy Join, 44 Plane this level, 
and then test its squareness to the first. 

Squarer (bkwe* , rw). [f. Squaiie v.] 

1, a, One who reduces wood, stone, etc., to a 
square form. 

1422-3 Foreign Ate. 1 Hen. VI, i, Carpentaria voeuti fellers 
& squarers. X440 Pomtd. hi. Bat tholomcw's tii.M.T.ti.) 29 
Hewerrjs ofwode with a.\« and squarerys of tyinbyr with 
chippynge axe. X565 Cooikh Thesaurus, Queuhttlarius,a 
squnrer of marble. 1 xfiox Kkvmok Observ. Du/,6 Risking 
(1664) 7 -She iinph>)eLli..at I«tml. .also Squarers of Timber, 
. .Carpenters, Shipwrights, Smiths. 16x1 Cotur., Esqttar- 
risseur, a squarcr of stones, or timber, 
to. \Vith out (see quot.)_. 

x6xx Florio, Sqmutra mondi, a square r out of worlds, an 
Astrologer. 

o. One who aims at squaring the circle, 

1832 I)b Morgan in Graves Life Sir W. R. l/amillen 
(1889) III. 350 A squarer of the circle said to me.. about some 
lines [etc.]. 1863 — in Atkenxum Oct. 304 The new squarer 
who advertises . . that, having read that the circular ratio was 
undetermined [etc.]. 2879 Fort*. Rev. Aug. 293 Mathe- 

maticians do not stop to argue with squarers of the circle or 
with reasonera that the earth is flat, 
f 2. A contentious or quarrelsome person. 06 s .— 1 
X1599 Shakb. Much Ado 1. 1. 8a Is there no young squarer 
now, that will make a voyage with him to the diuell? 

3. Sc. * One who squares his elbows for fighting; 
a sparrer’ (Ojjilvie, 1850 ). 

Square-ragged, a. [Squabe a. 12.] 

X. Naut, Having the yards and sails placed across 
the masts in contrast to fore and aft ; f having ex- 
ceptionally long yards (Falconer). 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) s.v. Xebec, Thectewof 
every xebec has .the labour of three squate-rigged .ships. 
x8oa Hull Dock Act 1503 Capable of containing seventy Rail 
of ships or square-rigged vessels. 1840 R, If. Dana Bef, 
Mast xxiii, [He] was making his first voyage in a -square- 
rigged vessel. 1895 Oracle EHtycl. 2 . $03/0 Brig, the 
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general term for a vessel with two masts, having a boom- 
mainsail, and otherwise square-rigged. 

2 . transf. (See quot.) 

1851 Mayhew Lond. Lab, I. 251/1 George and his two 
fellow-labourers were * square-rigged ’ — that is, well dressed. 
Square sail. [Square a.] a. A four-sided 
sail supported by a yard slung across the vessel, 
to. A flying sail set on the fore-mast of a 
schooner or the mast of a sloop or cutter. 

1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 309 For which cause they 
shortned their yardes, prouiding square sailes. 1743 
Bulkelry & Cummins Voy \ S. Seas 117 As the Cutter was 
coming up to us, her square Sail splitted. 1769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1780) s.v. Scudding , A ship . . scuds with a sail 
extended on her fore-mast... In sloops and schooners, and 
other small vessels, the sail employed for this purpose is 
called the square-sail. *794 Rigging # Seamanship 127 
The cross-jack, or square-sail. *846 McCulloch Acc. Brit. 
Empire (1854) 1. 37 The barges which navigate the Severn 
..carry a square-sail, and have a mainmast and topmast. 
1886 Eiicycl, Brit. XXI. 604/2 Square sails, those set upon 
such yards as have lifts and braces, regardless of their 
proportions. 

attrib. 1794 Rigging Seamanship 162 The Square-sail- 
boom is lashed across the deck of vessels with one mast, to 
spread the foot of the square-sail. 1823 Crabs Tecknol. 
Diet. II. s.v., A sloop's or cutter’s sail, which hauls out to 
the lower yard, called the square-sail-yard. 1863 A. Young 
Naut. Diet. 109 Cross-jack-yard. . in a sloop or schooner also 
gets the name of the square sail yard. Ibid. 366 Square sail 
boom, a boons hooked on to an eye-bolt in the fore part of 
the foremast in any fore-and-aft. rigged vessel, for the pur- 
pose of booming out the square-sail, and setting the lower 
studding-sail. 

t Square-square, a. and v. Ohs. [Square 
a. ami®.] a. ad/. Biquadrate, b. 0. trans. To 
biquadrate by multiplication. 

1663 Hobbes Seven Prob. Wks. 1845 VII. 67 There be 
some numbers called plane, others solids, others plano-solid, 
others square, others cubic, others square-square. 1669 
Newton in Rigaud Carr. Set. Men(iB4i) II. 284 To which 
6£ square-squaied, or multiplied three times into itself, is 
about equal 

Square-sterned, a . [Square a . 12.] Of 
vessels : Having a square stem (see quot. c 1850). 

1676 Lond. Gat. N 0. ri3o/4 St Teresa of Dunkirk, Burthen 
20 1 uns, . . a square stern’d Sloop with a Deck. 1690 Ibid. 
No. 2562/4 The Ship Delight, English Built,Square-sterned, 
130 Tuns. *769 Falconer Diet. Marine U780), Bastardes, or 
Baiardelles, square-sterned row-gallies. *791 W. Hutchin- 
son Pract. Seamanship 27 As square sterned ships.. are 
found to answer all trades and purposes better than round 
or pink sterned ships, c 1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 151 
Square-sterned, a term applied to ships whose wing transom 
is at right angles, or nearly at right angles, with die stern- 
post... All British ships are now built upon this principle. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 648 Square-Sterned and 
British Built, a phrase to express the peculiar excellence of 
our first-class merchantmen. 

Square-tailed, a. [Square a. 12.] Having 
a squaie tail : a. Of animals, birds, etc. 

1781 : Pennant Hist. Quadrup. II. 482 Square-tailed Shrew 
of a dusky cinereous color. 1819 Pantalogia s.v. Sorcx, 
The white footed, square tailed, carinated, and unicolor 
shrews. 1827 Griffith tr. Cuvier V. 102 Sorex Tetra- 
genurns (Square-tailed Shrew). 1801 Science-Gossip XXVI I. 
80/1 The Square-tailed Worm.. .Among our native worms 
there is one with a square tail {Allwus tetraedrus. Eisen). 
1895 Lydekker Roy. Nat. Hist. IV. 54 The squaie-tailed 
bee-eaters ( Mehitophagus ) are all of small sue. 
b. 0/ a coat. 

x .®37 Carlyle Ft, Rev. in. vn. ii, Young Valour in square- 
tailed coat eyes Beauty m Greek sandals. 

Square-toe. attrib . = Square-toed a . 1. 

1706 Lond. Gas. No. 4*57/4 A pair of Square Toe Shoes. 

Square-toed, a . [Square a. 12.] 

1 . Of shoes : Having broad square toes. 

1785 Grose Diet. Vulgar T. s.v. Square toes , Square- 
toed shoes were anciently worn in common, and long retained 
by old men. 1803 Censor s Apr. 47 In a superfine coat with 
waistcoat, and. .hessian boots, or square-toed shoes. 1807 
ii Mekrtman In Kedar's Tents xi, The priest had 
walked thither, as the dust on his square-toed shoes and 
black stockings would testify. 

2 . Jig. Old-fashioned, formal, precise. 

179s Burke Regie. Peace iv. (C.P.S.) 294 We old people 
must retain some square-toed predilection for the fash ions of 
° u ( y ?j U r 1 V -Beg 0 ® Anecd, Eng. Lang. 131 Square-toed 

and old fashioned as it may be, it certainly weeds the sense at 
once of all equivocation. 1846 Mrs. Gore Eng. Char. (1852) 
127 1 here are two leading classes of London Bankers— the 
square-toed and the pointed. 1880 Morley in Daily News 
26 Mar. 2/6 A system of square-toed humdrum. 

Hence Square-toeclness, 

. Mbs. Gore Eng, Char, (1852) 127 As regards this 
important distinction, however, neither square-toedness nor 
pomted-toedness is to be relied on. 

Square-toes. [Square a.] 

1 . A precise, formal, old-fashioned person ; one 
having strict or narrow ideas of conduct. Usu. 
qualified by old, and with initial capital. 

1771 Smollett // umph, Cl. (1815) 164, 1 could hardly keep 
Sfavi ky on tnis ludicrous occasion j but old Squaretoes 
was differently affected. 1785 G. A Bellamy Apology fed. 3) 
1 . 195, He was sorry that old Square-toes was obliged. , to go 
out of town immediately.^ 1810 ‘Rabelais the Younger’ 
Aoeillard $ H. 219 Finding old Square-toes in the study 
Stern, gloomy, sulky, .dark, and muddy. 1857 Hughes 
Tom Brown Pref. p. xvi. Giving the idea that Arnold turned 
* sep of young square-toes. 1889 Stevenson Master of 
Ballantrae 99. Even Square-Toes has a certain vivacity 
when his stake is imperilled. 1 

2 . Square-toed shoes. 

1852 Thackeray Esmond 1. viii, The Doctor made a low 


bow.. and walked off on his creaking square-toes after his 
patron. 

Squarewise, adv. Also square-wise ; 6 
squyre-, 6-7 squirewise. [f. Square a.] 

+L AfteT the fashion of a carpenter’s square ; at 
right angles, rectangularly. Ohs. 

1546 State Papers Hen. VIII , XI. 231, 2 boordes [= tables] 
being set squyrewise. 1571 Digges Pantom. 1. xv'ni. F b, 
Then go from it Oitbogonally 01 Squirewise. .200 foote. 
1593 T. Fale Art of Dialling 13 Let the line of Contin- 
gence he diawn squarewise by the point F. 1598 R. Hay- 
docke tr. Lomazzo 1. in From which, point., vnto the great 
gate at the west ende, it woulde be extended squaie wise .so 
much more.. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. vu. xxvii. 40 
Draw the Line FBA squire wise to the Substiler Line. 1692 
Capt. Smith’s Seaman's Gram. 11. 156 Two Sticks, .joyned 
together, Square-wise. 1725 Pam. Did. s.v. Cutting, You 
must upon some Occasions cut Squai e-wise, and that is to 
be done to bushy d wai f Ti ees. 

2 . In the form of a square ; squarely. 

.1611 Speed Theat. Gt. Brit. (1614) 125/1 It lieth somewhat 
square. wise, not much different in length and breadth. 1725 
Pam. Did. s.v. Watering, You shall. .knock four or five 
strong Stakes into the bottom of the Water, setting them 
Squarewise. 1853 G. J. Cayley Las Aiforjas II. 254 By 
folding a silk handkerchief square-wise into a broad belt. 
1891 Cayley Math. Papers (1897) XIII. 179 A cacle is 
squat ewise contiactible into a point. 

t Squarier. Ohs. rare. [f. Square a. or 0.] 

1 . A square ; a rule or standard. 

158* J. Bell Haddon's Answ, Osor. Avjb, The right 
squaryer of Christian fayth. Ibid. 41 1 b, If Luthers tule be 
agreably apporcioned accordyng to the infallible squarier of 
that holy standard. 

2 . A sort of false dice. 

159* Greene Conuy^ Catch, t. (1859) 4 Therefore had I 
cheates for the. very sise, of the squai icr.s, Lingiets, gourds, 
stoppe-dice, high-men, low-men, and dice oardc for all 
advauntages. 

Squa ring, vbl. sb. [f. Square ».] 

1 . The action of making square or of reducing to 
a square form. 

c 1440 Promp.Parv. 471 Squarynge, quadracii , conquad- • 
racio. 1476-7 Sarum Ciu-w. Accs. (Swayne, 1896) 363 
The fellyng of (j Elms and swaryng, iiijd. 1529 More 
Dyalogue 1. Wks. 155/1 Now consider, that ye make him by 
& by fall to y“ squaryng of his stones. 1552-3 in Willis & 
Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 52 Thomas Watson carpender 
for V s squarynge, framynge, and set tinge up., a wall of., 
timbre. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 198 Ordnance of brnsse 
. . very well proportioned in bore and squaring. *683 
Moxon Mecli. Exerc., Printing xii. r 6 The Squaring the 
Face and Stems of the Punch. 1725 W. Halfpenny Sound 
Building 32 Enough for squaring of this Rail. 1841 R. H. 
Dana Seaman's Man. 125 Squaring by the lifts makes them 
[«. yards] horizontal. 

attrib. *867 Smytii Sailor's IVord-bk., Squaring. Marks, 
marks placed upon the lifts and braces [as guides in squar- 
ing the yards]. 1870 Sauzay Marvels Glass-making 02 This 
..fragile glass. .[is] placed on wheels and rails, which will 
convey it still unpolished to the squaring room, where it 
will be examined, classified [and] cut. 1884 Knight Diet, 
Mech. Suppl. 849/2 Squaring Plow. For squaring paper in 
book-woifc. Ibid. , Squaring Shears, . .a machine for squar- 
ing up tinned plate. 

b. With off, out, or up. Also attrib. 

(a) i6i* Cotgr., Equal rissement , a measuring, or squaring 
out, by a Squire. 

(b) 1846 A. Young Naut. Did. 294 Squaring-off, in ship- 
building, signifies plugging off and otherwise tightening the 
treenails [etc.]. 1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl., Squaring- 
off Saw, a circular saw, ..to square the ends of work. 

(e) 1846 Holtzapffel Turning II. 501 When the works 
are planed with rebates, grooves, or mouldings, the squaring 
up of the four sides is always the preliminary step. 1869 
RhN kins Machine Hand-tools PI. Q 16. 1 It is capable of 
performing.. grooving, tongueing, ana squaring-up. 1875 
Knight Diet. Mech. 2813/2 The squaring.up and facing 
tables are on the other side. 

e. The manner in which a thing is squared or 
set square. 

*832 Marryat N, Forster xxxvi, Look at. . the squaring of 
her topsails. 

f 2 . Dissension, wrangling, contention. Ohs. 

*58°. North Plutarch (1595) *97 Hanniball hearing of 
their mrre and squaring together [etc.]. 1598 Florio, Rhsa, 
..a quarrell,.. a strife, a squaring. 1600 Holland Livy 
xxiv. ix,_ 515 All the centuries besides without any squaring 
and variance elected the very same. 1621 J. Reynolds 
God’s Revenge 1. 153 Hee desired and sought some pretext 
• .to bolster out and apologize his iarring and squaring with 
his wife, 

3 . Multiplication of a number by itself. 

*579 Digces Stratiot. 52 Multiplication of moytie in itselfe 
whiche I name Squaring, 1694 [see Biquadrate v.]. 

4 . The process of finding a square equivalent to 
another magnitude. 

1704. J* Harris Lex. Techn. I. s.v., The Quadrature or 
Squaring of the Circle, is the finding a Square equal to the 
Aiea of a Circle. 1798 Hutton Course Math. II. 95 It seems 
intended to make an allowance for the squaring of the tree. 
1855 Brewster Newton I. ii. 22 Several articles on angular 
sections, and the squaring of curves. 1881 Routledge 
bcienceu.36 This is the celebrated problem of the Squaring 


5 . Adaptation, adjustment. 

170a English Theophrastus 36a The squaring of a man’s 

ihoucrht-S. UMChAo art A __ * 


this squaring of measures to please the Opposition, 

o. Assumption of a boxing attitude. 

*85°. Thackeray Pendennis xxxviii, He started ..into 
what IS called an attitude of self-defence, and.. began the 
operation which is entitled ‘ squaring '. 


S qua 'ring, ppl. a. [f. Square 0.] 

1 1. Given to contention or wi angling, Ohs. 

1515 Barclay Egloges iii. (1570) C ij b/i If thou be busy or 
squaring of language Thou mayst peiaclveriluie walke in the 
same passage. 1583 Melbancke Philohmus S j b, Nay holla 
squaring Dick, I am no but for euerie boult. *598 Florio, 
Dtsscntioso,. .contentious, squaring, quarrelsome. 

2 . Squaring band, piece (see quots.). 

C1860 H. Stuart Seaman’s Catech. 74 The topmasts have 
squaring pieces at the heel, to fit the most hole. 1879 
Cassell's Techn. Edtic. IV. 399/1 Upon the undei side of 
the carriage theie are wheels placed in a I101 frontal position, 
round which the * squaring bands ’ are passed. 
Squarish, a. [f. Square a.] Somewhat, 
more or less, or approximately, square. 

174a De Poe's Tour Gt. Brit. (ed. 3) I. 313 Rugemont- 
castle . . is of a squarish Figure, not very large. 1763 
Phil. Trans. LIII. 170 The mouth is a foot in width, and 
of a squarish form. 1784 J. Barry Led. Art iii. (1848) 
141 The dry, lean, and (if such a term be allowable) squarish 
character and outline. 1815 Kirby & Si*. Entomol. (1816) I. 
464 The habitation of a third larva., is composed of squarish 
pieces of the leaves of grass. 1843 Florist's Jml. (1846) IV. 
200 The leaves narrow, ovate, with a squarish base, and 
serrated at the margin. 1872 Coucs N. Amcr. Birds 2 The 
lhachis is squarish, and lapeis to a point. 

Squark (skwaik), sb. [Imitative.] A harsh 
croak ; a squawk. 

i860 Simeon Fishing 244 If. .a jay happens to catch sight 
of you, at liis first warning squeuk every pheasant will, .be 
off instanter. 1894 IIoisc ft Hound II. 226 Perhaps the 
squarks of those young herns frightened that fox. 
Squark (skwaik), 0. [Imitative : cf. picc. and 
Quark 0.] 

1 . intr. Of birds : To croak harshly; to squawk. 

1871 W. Morris in Mackail Life (1899) 1. =35, I heard a 

heron ‘ squark ’ just now. 1897 Mary Kingsley IV. Aj> tea 
236 By no means all the birds here only set ecch and squark. 
Several of them have very lovely notes. 

2 . trans. To utter in croaks. 

*891 Chambers' Jml. 31 Oct. 703 The crows will come and 
sit round, squatking sarcastic remarks. 

Hence Squawking vbl. sb, 

1897 Mary Kingsley IV. Africa 92 Save for this squark. 
ing of the parrots the swamps aie silent all the day. 

t Squa rken, V. Obs. rare. [Of obscure origin.] 
trans. To burn or scorch. 

1530 Palsgr. 731/1, 1 squafkyn, 1 burne ihe utter part of 
a thyng agaynst the fyer, or roste mete unkyndly, jc ars. 
Ibid., This mete is nat lostyd, it is squarkynned. 

Squarrose (skwserim’s, skwgnfws), a. [ad. L. 
squarros-us (rare), scurfy, scabby.] 

X. Hot. a. Composed of, covered with, scales or 
other processes standing out at light angles or 
more widely. 

1760 J. Lee Intiod. Bot. i.xi. (1765) 23 Squarrose , that is, 
composed of Scales divaricated on all Sides. 1785 Maktyn 
Lett. Bot. xxvi. (1794)398 An imbricate calyx, rather squar- 
rose, or having a ragged appearance from the spreading of 
the tips of the scales. 1806 Galfine Brit. Bot. 390 Spike 
oblong, somewhat decompound, squai rose. 1856 A. Gray 
Man. Bot. (i860) 196 Scales of the hemispherical squarrose 
many-ranked invofucre. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 408 
Spikelets few green squai lose. 

b. Of scales : Standing out at right angles or to 
a greater degree. 

1829 Loudon Eticycl, Plants (1836) 662 Invol[ucte] imbri- 
cated, the exterior scales somewhat squarrose. 1866 M. J. 
Berkeley in Intellectual Obs. No, 50, 96 Coveted with 
rough squarrose scales. 

2 . Ent. (See first quot.) 

1826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. IV. xlvi, 296 Squarrose, cut 
into lacinke that are elevated above the plane of the sur- 
face. 1846 Dana Zoqph. (1848) 452 Mai gin of the corallum 
squarrose. 

Hence Squaxro'sely adv. 

1849 Craig s.v., Squai rosely-imbricatcd, laid on in a squar- 
rose manner. 1856 Henslow Bot, Touts 182 The incisions 
of laciniate and of pinnatifid leaves are squarrosely disposed. 

Squarro'so-, combining form of piec., as in 
squarroso-dentate (Worcester, iS6o), -laciniate, 
-pinnatipartitc, -pinnatisect{ Treas. Bot. i866)adjs. 
Squa-rrous, a. Bot. rare. = Squarrose a. 1. 
1806 Galfine Brit. Bot. 355 Cal[yx] squarrous; spines 
subulate. 1828-32 Webster, A squurrot/s calyx consists of 
scales very widely divaricating; a squarrous leaf is divided 
into shreds or jags, raised above the plane of the leaf. 
Squarrulo’se, a, Bot, rare. [Dim. of Squab- 
rose «.] Slightly squarrose. 

1857 A. Gray First Less. Bot. (1866) 231. 

Squarson (skwausun). [A jocular combina- 
tion of Squire sb. and Parson.] A cleigyman 
who also holds the position of squire in his parish. 

The word is commonly attributed to Bishop Wilberforce 
(1805-73), hut has also been credited to Sydney Smith and 
others. Cf. L. A. Tollemache Old ft Odd Mem. (1908) 174- 
Squishop, similarly formed from squire and bishop, has also 
had some cuireney. 

1876 Freeman in W. R. W. Stephens Life Lett. (1895) 
II. 141 James Davies,, .squebendary (cf. squarson and squi- 
shop) of Hereford. 1877 Sat. Rev. 10 March, A learned 
Bishop.. instead of saying that they were squires and par- 
sons combined was in the habit of joining the two words in 
one and defining them as squarsons. 1870 Escott England 
1 j at co . m "jnation of minister of the Church ofEng- 
land and territorial potentate which Sidney Smith has called 
aquarson. 1890 Baring-Gould Old Country Life 136 A cer- 
tain Bramston Staynes, who was a squarson in Essex. 
eettnb, 1895 Q, Rev. April 554 The average clergyman of 
the Squarson era. 

Hence Bqua rsonagfe, Sqtusrsono ■ 0 racy. 
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SQXTAEY. 


SQUASHY. 


1886 A. Lang Alark of Cain ix. 109 She left the gray old 
squarsonagc and went to town. 1893 iFcstm. Gas. 22 March 
1 / 2 The disestablishment of the Squaisonocracy. 

Squary (skwea'ri), a. [f. Squaws sb. + -y.] 
Squaie-shapetl ; squarish. 

1S02 Cakew Cornwall 35 Some gutted and kept in pickle, 
as the lesser Whitings, Pollocks, Eeles, and Squarie Scads. 
[bid. 320 Of flat [fish Lhere are] Biets, Turbets, Dorics,.. 
Squary Scad, Seale, Tunny, and many others. 182a [G. W il- 
kins] Body <$• Soul(i 824) 1. 216 One whose broad and squary 
form had once ranked him among the strong. 1898 Leeds 
Merc. Suppl. 19 March, A squaiy piece of wood. 

Squasche, obs. iorm oi Swasii (drum). 
Squash (skwpj - ), sbf [Related to, or directly 
from, Squash 0 . 1 ] 

I. 1. The unripe pod of a pea. Also applied 
contemptuously to persons. Obs. cxc. arch. 

*590 Siiaks. Mids. N. in. i. lyx, I pray you commend mee 
to mistresse Squash, your mother, and to master Peascod 
your father. 1601 — Twel. II. 1. v, 166 As a .squash is be. 
foie tis a pescod. *6x1 — Wait. T. 1. ii. i(5o This Kernel!, 
This squash, this Gentleman. [1887 Rumcin Pro; ter it a II. 
34 The whole time . . my mind was simply in the state of a 
squash before 'tis a pcascod.] 

to. dial. (See quot.) 

1895 Rye E. Angl. Gloss. 210 Squash,, .pea-pods which 
look full but are really cmply. 
f 2. Squash pear, a vaiiely of pear. Squash 
perry, a beverage made from this. Obs. 

1678 Worudge Cyder 219 Pcais that are esteemed for 
their vinous juice in Worcestershire, and those adjacent 
parts, are the Red and Green Squash-pears. 1609 Evki.yn 
[Cal. Hort. (ed. 9) 170 Pears:.. Red Squash, Bosbcry, Wat- 
ford, for Perry. 1766 Compl, Farmer s.v. Perry , Of these 
the Bosbury pear, the Iiareland pear, and the hoi sc pear, 
are the most esteemed for perry in Worcestershire, and the 
squash pear, as it is called, in Gloucestershire. 2826 Art 
Brewing (ed. 2) 167 Squash pciry, in oidinnry seasons, 
[sells] from ,£4 to /8 the nhd. 

3. A soft india-rubber ball used in a form of the 
game of rackets (orig. at Harrow). Also attrib ., 
as squash-ball, -court, racket{s, etc. 

2886 Pall Mall G. 17 May 14/x The gamo in question, 
termed ‘ squash ’ rackets at Harrow if my memory serves 
me... There are the ‘squashes '—that is, soft indiarubber 
balls — to be purchased. 2890 Mii.es Lawn Tennis 87 Turn 
that wall into a squash-racket couit. 1899 U'cslM. Gass. 

10 Aug. 8/a Mr. John Jacob Astor has built a private 
‘squash’ court. 

Xl. 4. a. The act of squashing; the fact or 
sound of some soft substance being crushed or dis- 
persed. 

ifixx Cotgr,, Escachnrc, ..a squash, crush, knock, or 
squeeze (wherby a thing is flatted, or beaten close together), 
2739 R. Bull tr. Dcdckmdus’ Grobianus 249 Anon, our 
Hero's Boots, well-soak’d with Wash, At ev’ry Step return’d 
a dieadful Squash. 

b. The shock or impact occasioned by a soft 
heavy body falling upon, a surface ; the sound pro- 
duced by this. Also in with a squash. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes in. ii. 74 The place, the fall, 
the squash, the hugge,.,did so confound our Votary, that 
he could not containe. 171a AmiuTiiNor John Bull u. xvi, 

I shall throw down the burden with a squash among them, 
take it up who dares. 1726 Swift Gulliver 11. viii. My fall 
was stopped by a terrible squash that sounded louder to my 
cars than the cataiact of Niagara. x8xx Ora ijr Juliet Ilf. 1 
23X This uncommon mass of mortality rolled on to a seat 
next to Zaire, on which she .sunk with a mighty squash. 
x8xa H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr., The Stranger, Hearing a 
squash, he cried, Damn it, what s that? 

o. Togo to squash, to become squashed or ruined. 
X889 Frouoe Table-t. Shirley 205 It has all gone to squash. 
8 . a. College Football slang. « SoMMMAGB sb. 4 . 
1857 Symonds Let. in H. F. Brown Life iii. (1903) 58 
A squash is a large collection of boys, about twenty, with 
the football in the midst of them. 1867 Routledge's Handbk. 
Football 51 A disputed ‘ touch-down in consequence of 
the ball having been carried in by a squash or otherwise. 

to. A crush or crowd of persons, etc. ; a large 
number. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 27 May 4 Young Lord Horsewhip- 
borough is just passing as slowly as the modern squash 
compels one to progress. 1884 W, C. Smith Kildrostan 1. 
ii. 178 Your father made a will, Only there was not anything 
to will Except a squash of sermons. 

0. Something which is squashed or crushed. 

x888 Harper's Mag. Dec. 80/2 It seemed churlish to pass 

him by without a sign, especially as he took off his squash 
of a hat to me. 

7. Short for lemon-squash Lemon sbP- 7 . 

2804 Mrs. Cyan Man’s Keeping (1899) 20 3 A smaller table 
held ices, squashes, and such. 1904 Sladen Lavers Japan 
11. iv, She.. kept her mouth intently on the straw in her 
squash. 

Squash (skwgj), sbfi Also 8 squosh.. [Ab- 
breviation of Narragansett Indian asquutasquash, 
f. asq raw, uncooked: cf. Squanteu-squasii. (The 
-ash is a plural ending, as in succotash .)] 

1. A gourd produced by one or other of various 
species of trailing herbaceous annual plants be- 
longing to the genus Cucurbita or N. O. Cueur- 
bitacesn, esp. a fruit of the bush gourd, C. Melopepo, , 

1643 R, Williams Key Tad. Lang. 103 Askutasquash, their 1 
Vine aples, which the English from them call Squashes, 
about the bignesse of Apples, of severall colours, sweet, , 
light, wholesome, refreshing. 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol, 
Chym, 259 In a weighed quantity of digged earth.. he set 
the seed of a squash. 1721 Mortimer Hash. (ed. 4) II. 174 
Squashes are a small sort of Pumpkin lately brought Into 
request. 1764 T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass. I. (1765) 33 A 


dearth. .caused them to fall upon their pompions, squoshes, 
&c. before they were ripe. 2857 A. Gray First Less. Bot. 
(1866) 10 If we strip off the coats from the large and flat seed 
of a Squash or Pumpkin, wo find nothing but the emlnyo 
within. 2877 W. Matthews F.thn. 4. Phil. Hidatsa Ind. 26 
Squashes aie cut in thin slices and dried; the dned squash 
is usually cooked by boiling. 

to. Used in sing, with the, or without article. 

1764 Harmer Observ. iv. § xxxii. 205 Dr. Russell tells us 
that the squash comes in towards the end of September, 
and continues all the year. 2878 Black Green Past, xl, Not 
at all desirous of eating at one and the same time boiled 
beans,, .green corn, squash and sweet potatoes. 2902 Fortn. 
Rev. June 1007 The divine 1 sweet com and ‘ squash and 
‘ sweet potatoes ’. 

2. One or other species of Cucurbita producing 
the above fruit ; the genus as a whole. 

2662 Boyle Sccft. Chew. it. 107 A selected seed of. . Squash, 
which is an Indian kind of Pompion, that Growes a pace. 
2732 P. Miller Card. Diet., Melopepo, The Squash. 2766 
J. Bartium Jr ill. 6 Jan. 26 Here is a native gourd or squash, 
which runs 20 foot up the trees. 2866 Treas. Bot. 338/1 
Cucurbita melopepo , the Squash, forms a bush about 3 ft. 
high. 2884 De Candolle’s Orig. Cultivated PI. 232 The 
Cwurbttace.e called squash by the Anglo-Americans. 

3. With distinguishing terms : (see quots.). 

2732 P. Miller Gard. Diet, s.v, Melopepo. The common or 
flat Squash... The large white Squash. ..The Citron-shnp'd 
Squash. ..The warted Squash. 2791 W. IIaktram Carolina 
137 It is exceedingly curious to behold the Wild Squash 
climbing over the lofty limbs of the trees. 1843-50 Mbs. Lin- 
coln Led. Bot. App. 93/2 Cucurbita ovifera, egg-squash. 
Ibid, 06/x C. verrucosa, club .squash. 1846-30 A. yVuod 
Class-bk. Bot. 272 Cucurbita Melopepo. Flat Squash. Ibid. , 
C. verrucosa. Warted Sqttash. Club Squash. Crook-neck 
Squash. 2847 Darlington Auter. Weeds, etc. (i8fio) 142 
Cucurbita Melopepo . . , Round Squash. 28 66 Treas. Bot. 
339/2 The Custard Marrow Squash, and the improved Cus- 
tard Marrow or Bush Squash, 2874 Ibid. Suppl. 2344/2 
Summer Squash, Cucurbita Pcpo. winter Squash, Cucur- 
bita maxima. 

4. attrib,, as squash bed, pie, seed, vine, etc.; 
squash-bug, one or other of various insects 
infesting or injurious to squashes ; squash, gourd, 
(-melon) pumpkin, the common bush gourd or 
squash, Cucurbita Melopepo. 

Also, in recent Amer. Diets., squash-beetle , (-vine) borer, 
flea-beetle, ladybird, and ladybug, as names of insects in. 
festing squashes. 

2847 Webster, *Sqnash-bng, the common name of a bug 
injurious to squashes. 1866 Mrs. Stowe Little Foxes 224 
In the actual garden there are.. squash-bugs for all the 
melons. 287a O. W. Holmes Poet Brcakf.-t. ix, Dor-bugs 
and squash-bugs and such undesirable objects of affection 
to all but naturalists. 2823 Crabii Tcchnol. Diet, s.v., 
"Squash-gourd, the Cucurbita melopepo of Li mucus. 1842 
Loudon Suburban Hart. 603 The "Squash-melon pumpkin, 
or bush gourd. 2883 Harper's Mag. Jan. 213/1 Cranbcriy 
sauce, and thick "squash pies. 28*3 Sou iiily Lett. (1B56) 
III. 391 With regard to these said quasheys (which, I believe, 
is their name,— first cousins to the "squash pumpkin). 2708 
S. Srwali. Diary 23 Jan., This day Mr. Belchar brings me 
"Squash-Seeds from Dedham. 2723 S, Willard in Early 
Rec. Lane., Mass. (1884) 238 They found 2 wijjwarms ; . . they 
also found a paddle and some "squash shells in one of them. 
2752 J. Bartram Observ. Trav. Pennsylv. x etc. 6a We dined 
on Indian corn and "squash soop, and boiled bread. 2837 
A. Gray First Less. Bot. (2866) 39 The Cucumber and 
"Squash tribe. 2730 G. Hughes Barbadosiyi The "Squash- 
vine is long and trailing. 2833 Poultry Chron, III. 297 They 
will nearly get their living on insects without injuring the 
vegetables. Among squash vines they are indispensable, 
t Squash, sb.'i Obs. [Aphetic f. Musquash.] 
The musk-rat or musquash, Fiber zibelMcns. 

2678 Phillips (ed. 4}, Squash, a little Creature in some 

? arts of America, somewhat resembling an Ichmtmon or 
ndian Rat. 2699 Dam tier Voy. II. 11. 59 The Squash is a 
four-footed Beast, bigger than a Cat. 2774 Goldsm. Nat, 
Hist. III. 380 But the smell of our weasels, and ermines, 
and polecats, is fragranco itself when compared to that of 
the squash.and the skink. 2796 violent Amer. Gcog. I. 201 
Another stinkard, called the Squash, is said by Buflon to be 
found in some of the southern states. 2824 [sec Skink rAB], 
Squash (skwgj*), V.l [ad. OF. esqnasser 
(escasser), esquacer [cscacier), — It. squassare pop. 
L. *ex-quassdrei see Quasii v. In some senses, 
however, perhaps partly or mainly of imitative 
origin.] 

X. trans. To squeeze, press, or crush into a fiat 
mass or pulp ; to beat to, or dash in, pieces, etc. 
Also with preps., as in, to. 

2563 Stapleton tr, Bede's Hist. Ch, Eng. 61 Ye must, 1 
saye, teare them, rent them, and squashc them to peeces, 
1379-80 North Plutarch (1805) 111. 350 But the top of 
the gallery fell downe apon the boyes that were left, and 
squashed them all to death. 2602 Holland Pliny I. at 9 The 
honnes..hide themselues from their males the cocks; for., 
they would squash their egs. 2622 Maude tr. Aleman's 
Guzman. tPA If. 11. 277 Squashing and beating them vpon 
some stone,, .snee made our eloathes reasonable white. 1670 
Evelyn Sylva (ed. 2) ix. 58 Note, that in sowing the Berry 
’tis good to squash and bruise them with fine shifted Mould. 
2726 Swift Gulliver 11. i. One of the reapers, .mode me ap- 
prehend that. . I should oe squashed to death under his foot. 
1806 J, Bebesford A 1 iseries Hunt. Life in. xxvi, In shuffling 
the cards,.. squashing them together, breaking their edges 
[etc.]. 2827 Hare Guesses (2859) *44 There have indeed 
been . . men who have piled such a load of books on their 
heads, their brains have seemed to be squasht by them, 
2897 Mary Kingsley IF. Africa 327 There were eight ele- 
phants killed that day, but three hurst through everything; 

. .squashing two men and a baby. 

fig. 2613 tr. Mexio's Treas. Anc. Mod. Times 24/1 More 
cleerly will we yet reucsle their grosse absurditie, and., 
squasti in pieces their un excusable error. 2863 Kingsley 


Water-bob. 60 Between crinolines and theories, some of us 
would get squashed, 
to. With advs., as down, up. 

2621 Cotgr., Escraser, to squash downe, beat flat. 2698 
T. Eroger Voy. 103 A sort of wi ought lime, which being 
squashed down upon the bridge.. has a roost tumble edict. 
2893 Earl Dunmore Pamirs II. 300, I was not able to 
accompany my host, but had to be squashed up in the ciowri. 

c. To quash ; to suppress or pul down ; to undo 
or destroy in a complete or summaiy manner. 

Also, in recent cotloq. use, to silence, discomfit, or teptess 
(a person) in a very decisive or crushing way. 

2762 Footi: Orator 11, 1 thcrcfoie humbly move to squash 
this indictment, 2830 Kingsley A. Locke xviii, I, to squash 
my_ convictions', to stultify my book for the sake of popu- 
larity, money, pationage! 2832 Uhlsied Five Km. Eng. 
Univ. (eel. 2) 258 The report spread that I hail broken down 
completely, or, as a J oilman elegantly expressed it, was 
squashed. 1893 Law Tinns XCVH1. 280/a The Pharma- 
ceutical Society made a strenuous attempt to squash the 
Stares as vendors of thugs. 

+ 2. a. To press or squeeze out. Ob v. rare. 

2399 T. M[ouh.t] Sd/eworntcs 50 Now ■ quashing out tlieir 
bellies soft and round. 2600 Holland Lr.y \ys The batta- 
lions trotlen under foot and their guts squashed out. 

t b. To splash or dash (water ) upon a pcison; 
to wet by splashing. Obs. tare. 

a 2602-3 Q. Eliz. in I. II. Jeayes Cat. Charters Berkeley 
Castle (1892) 333, 1 somewhat still dottle that thcr li.uh 
bene to giuate abundance of the same [1 c. water] squnsshrri 
upon you. a 2825 Foiuty l’o<. /:. Anglia jat Squash, v., to 
splash ; to moisten by plentiful affusion. 

3. intr. To emit or make a .splashing sound ; to 
move, walk, etc., in this way ; to splash. 

1672 Salmon Syn. Med. i, lv. 142 Am ties is when muilt 
Water is heaped up between the Peritoneum anil the Bowels, 
st> that when it is struck it doth squash as it were. 2839 
I loon Ode to St. Swithin vif, Why upon snow-white table- 
cloths and sheets . . Come squash! tig t 2839 1 >ick lns T. Two 
C ities 1. ii, Once more, the Dover mail struggled on, with 
the J auk-boots of its passengers squashing along by its side. 
1893 Outing XXII. 139/1 Uur feet ‘ squashing ’ as we step, 
for our boots are full of rain-water. 

4. To be pressed into a flat mass on impact ; to 
flatten out under pressure. 

Cf. Florin’s use of squashing ppl. a. (quot. lfiti below). 
2838 Gukkni k Gunnery 121 home other tm.\tuic:... -suffi- 
ciently strung to icsist all tendency to squash ; as the softer 
metals would inevitably do. 1803 Scribner's Mag. June 
710/1 There must be the most skilful handling, lest the load 
* squash out ’. 

Hence Squashed ppl. a . ; Squa’ebor ; Squash- 
ing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1S98 Florid, Squaieio , a squashing, a hauuikc. 16x1 Ibid., 
Squala , . , a kind of soft squashing Ha/lc-nut. 1611 Coh.r , 
Quassettr, a squasht i, breaker. Ibid., 1 ‘Sitasement, .1 
crushing flat, a squashing downe. 1857 I)n ki ns Hurrit 
ix, Such .squashed hats ami bonnets.. nevvr weic seen in 
Rag Fair. 2863 S. Ferguson Forging of Anchor ii, A hail- 
ing fount of fuc is struck at every squashing blow. 

Squash., vP rarer 1 , [f. Squahii sb.l 5 b,] 
intr. To frequent crowded assemblies. 

2867 Mot uy Corr. (18S7) II. 26,) How anything can lie 
done in London hut btcakfast, luiich, dine, and squash, if 
one really goes in for ‘pioniiscnous Ned’, I can’t compichend. 
Squash, adv. [f. tjqUAHU wri] With or as 
with a squash. Freq. in to go sqttash (also transf.). 

27 66 [Anstly] Bath Guide Iv. 35 liis Wig had the Luck a 
Cathartic to meet. And Squash went the Gallipot under his 
Feet. 2850 F. IS. Fault Curate Cumbenvorth a j6 He came 
down, in less than no time, squash 011 his nose, and broke it. 
2886 G. Allln A" dice's Shrine ii, Some cottages may ically 
go squash before long. 

Squash-, tlie verbal stem used in combs., in the 
sense * having the appearance of being squashed 
as squash hat (cf. Squashed ppl. a.), nose, 
j 1862 Meredith Evan Harrington, vi, 1 don’t get took in 
again by a squash hat in a lnury. x88* Sikvlnson Xcsu 
! Arab. Nts, (1884) 247 Admiring imbecility 1 11 e.t tiled from 
iris squash nose and slobbering lips. 2900 Daily A civs ;,o 
June 4/6 'The million are going in fot the bto.id-bninmcd 
squash hat. 

Squastoatole (skwg Jab’l), a. [ 1 . Squash zl 1 ] 
Capable of being squashed. Hence SqttaahaWT- 
ity, capability of being crushed together. 

_ 187s Green Lett, (1901) tv, 416 The wonderful squash abil- 
ity of Roman buildings. 2902 Contemp. Rev. Oct. 30a It 
might be something squnxhablc in the beny or jelly-fish line. 

Squa’shiness. [f. Squashy a.] The condi- 
tion or character of being squashy. 

2846 I.andor Irnng. Conv. Wks. I. 79/a Give a trifle of 
strength and austerity to the squnsluness of our friend s 
poetry. 

Squash pear; see Squash a. 

+ Squa shy, sb. Obs.~~ 1 [Cf. Squash sb.l i.] 
(See quot.) 

2828 Life Planter Jamaica « i A very' smalt pea tlcnonu- 
1 nated by the negroes, okra, a kind of what is called squashtes. 

! Squashy (skwg'Ji;, a. [f. Squash v.i or stf. 1 ] 
1. Of fruit, etc. ; Having a soft or pulpy con- 
sistency; lacking in firmness. 

2698 FrvrrAcc, E. India >$■ P, 230 Having gone near Fifty 
Miles without eating more than a few squashy Figs, Ibid. 
282 The Fruit . .squashy, of a better Relish than Smell 272a 
| J, Morton Nat. Hist, Northamptonsh, 478 The Ear [of 
wheat] was seemingly full and good ; but it prov’d to be 
squashy, and had no Kernel. 1837 Hook Jack Brag xx, A 
squashy French pie, made by a Cowes confectioner. 1847 
Haluw., Squashy, soft, pulpy, watery. Warufitk], 1883 
Miss Worboise Sissle xix. Squashy roly-poly pudding, with 
all the jam boiled out, ana the water lioifed tn. 
fig. 2839 CIeo. Eliot A. Bede xv, Them young gells are 
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like th‘ unripe grain ; they’ll make good meal by-and-by, 
but they're squashy as yet. 

2 . Of ground, etc. : Soft with, full of, water ; 
soaking, maxshy. 

1751 England s Gazetteer s.v. Daventry, The banks in it 
resemble those of ponds and canals, with a watry squashy 
ground between them. *8x8 Keats Lett. Wks. 1889 III. 
163, I was damped by slipping one leg into a squashy hole. 
18a* Blackw. Mag. XII. 33s A squashy knowe in an un- 
drained quagmire. 1889 Longman's Mag. Aug. 379 Away 
we go again, floundering heavily through the squashy 
ground. 

irons/. 1877 W. S. Gilbert Foggerty’s Fatty (1892) 302 
We had a squashy walk over a pathless and furzy common. 

3 . Of the nature of a squash or squashing. 

1863 E. Eurritt Walk to Land's End 284 That child., 
comes down.. in a squashy concussion with its forehead 
against the floor. 1873 Spectator 23 Aug. 1069 Alongside of 
you comes up an oozy, squashy sound of the advancing tide. 
A Having a squashed or flattened look. 

1895 Zangwill Master 11. iv, Matt pointed out that the 
eyes were -wrong, that pupils should beiound, not squashy. 
tSquass. Obs .— 1 In 6 aqwasse. [Related 
to Squash z/.l Cf. It, squasso a severe shake.] 
Pressure, squeezing. 

1528 Bp. Clerk Let. to Wolsey (MS. Cott, Cal. D, x. 227), 
He cannott ryed, his feett being n[ot able to] abyde the 
sqwasse of the sterope. a 

tSqnassa tion. Obs .- 1 [f. It. squassare to 
shake severely : see Squash v .!] A severe shaking. 

1731 Chandler tr. Limborch's Hist. Inquis. II. 219 As to 
Squassation, ’tis thus pei formed:.. on a sudden he is let 
down with a J irk, ..by which terrible Shake, his Arms and 
Legs are all disjointed. 

Squat (skwgt), sbO Also 4 squate, 5, 7 
squatte, 7 squatt, sqat, squot, 9 dial. swat, 
[f. Squat v. Cf. Quat sb. 2 } 

1 . A heavy fall or bump ; a severe or violent jar 
or jolt. Now north, dial. 

c 1330 I ponied on (Kolbing) 4352 Yche myghte se, where 
lie jaye. I trowe, here leman had a squate [ rime that]. 
1513 Douglas JEneid x. vii. 108 [He] tumlyt from hys 
hie cart chargtt quliar he sat, And on the grand reboundis 
wyth a squat. 1545 Raynald Byrth Manky nde Hhiij, 
Thone by a fal fiom her horse, the other by a violent thrust 
and squat on the buttocks vpon the hard stones. Ibid., By 
the force of the fall and squat, the matricc vaynes brake. 
a 1633 G. Herbert Wks. (1859) II. 298 Bruises and squats 
and falls which often kill others can bring little grief or hurt 
to those that are temperate. 167s J. S[mith] Horolog. Dial. 
24 It might he some accidental injury in the conveiance 
from one place to another, as sometimes happens by jogs or 
Squats which loosen either pins, wedges or screws. x8xa 
Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 46 But ambling round an ugly 
post, A squat poor Bobby made. *847- in N. Cy. and Cumbld. 
glossaries (in form swat). 

b. A bruise, contusion, or wound, esp. one 
caused by a fall * a deut or indentation. Now dial. 

*578 Lytr Dodoens 238 The same herbe. .is good to be 
layde on with wool upon squats or bruses. a 1691 Aubrey 
Wilts. (Royal Soc. MS. p. 127) (Halliw.), In our Western 
janguage squat is a bruise. 1697 R. Peirce Bath Mem. 1. 
ix. 186 His Illness first came after a Sqat upon his Hand; 
to which fell a Humour, and made it a Running Sore. 177s 
Ash, Squat,.. a. braise, a hurt by falling; but this is a local 
sense. 1868- in dial, glossaries (Glouc., Som., Wilts., Berks.), 
t o. A heavy shower. Obs .— 1 
c 1630 Risdon Sum. Devon (1810) 121 Haldon-Hill.., 
whereof theboiderers..had this adage: When Haldon hath 
a hat, Let Kentowne beware a squat, 
f 2 . A company daubers. Obs.~° 

Only in lists of * proper terms ’. 

C1450 Porkington MS. jo in Philol. Trans. (1909) 54 A 
squat of davberis. 1486 Bk. St. Albans fvj b. 

+ 3 .At {the or a) squat, in a squatting or crouch- 
ing attitude, esp. that assumed by a hare when 
sitting. Ohs. 

*580 Lyly Eufihues (Arb.) 421 One runneth so fast you 
will neuer catch hir, the other is so at the squat, you can 
neuer findehir. 162a Breton Strange Nexees Wks. (Grosart) 
II. 6/1 Hunting they vse little, but to finde a Haie at squat. 
1670 J, Smith Eng. Improv. Reviv'd 19 1 You may chance 
to see.. on the ground a brace or two of Hares at squot. 
1693 DuYDEN, etc. Juvenal x. (1697) 261 An old Grandam 
Ape, when, with a Grace, She sits at squat, and scrubs her 
leathern Face. 

Jig. 1623 Wotton Lett. (1907) II. s8o The Rhetian busi- 
ness and the League depending thereon, which made so full 
a cry is, methinks, at a squat. *732 Pope Ep, Cobhatn 56 
And ev’ry child hates Shylock, tho‘ his soul Still sits at 
squat, and peeps not from its hole. 

4 . The act of squatting, crouching, or sitting 
down close lo the ground, spec, on the part of 
a hare. 

1384 in Cl. Robinson Handful Pleas. Delights (Arb.) 29 
To see . . Her [i. e. the bare’s] trips and skips, . . With squats 
and flats, which hath no pere. 1601 Deacon & Walker 
Spirits 4 D. 208 You are like to the hunted Hare which 
scuddeth hither and thether, and standeth in feare at eueiie 
squat. 16x5 Markham Country Contentm. 1. i, The Hunts- 
man cunning to undoe intricate doubles, Skips, Squats and 
windings. j8o6 Bloomfield Wild Flowers 43 Grace by 
the tumbril made a squat. 1838 Holloway Prov. Diet, s.v., 
A hare is said to Squat or go to Squat when she lies up in 
the chase. 187a C. King Sierra Nevada x. 2x4, I noticed 
one mule after another give a little squat. 

1 6 . a. To take squat, to seek safety by squatting 
or hiding. Obs. 

12(8° -3 Greene MamilliaWks. (Grosart) II, 63 The Foxe 
seeing nis marrow almost kild with the dogges, is a foole, if 
he take not squat. 1592 — Philomela Wks. (Grosart) XL 
138 though the Hare take squat she is not lost at the first 
defaute. 


f b. The place where an animal squats or 
crouches down in order to escape observation; 
spec, the form or lair of a hare. Also fig. Obs. 

1590 Cokaine Treat. Hunt. B iv b, The Huntsman should 
blowe a call, that all that be in the field may repayre to 
him, and beate for the squat of the Hare. 1601 Deacon & 
Walker Answ. Darel 163 You are to too afraid to tarrie 
ouer long in a squatte : the following crie of the Hounds js 
sohotte in your eaies. *624 Quarles Job Militant xiii. 
Their deepe-mouth'd Art v ne’r could start.. That Game, 
from squat, they terme, Felicity. 1673 Hickeringill Greg. 
F. Gteyb. 8 Thou hadst better have sat For ever on thy 
squatt. 

0 . A squatting attitude or posture. 

1886 Bicycling News 24 Sept. 767/2 The cross-legged 
‘ squat ’ is as natural an attitude to the sovereign as to the 
meanest beggar. 

7 . The fact of settling down in the water. 

1903 Sci. Anier. 7 Jan. 7/1 To the loaded draft thera 
should be added about four feet for 1 squat ’, when running 
at full speed. 

Squat, sb . 2 Cornw. [Perh. the same word as 
prec.] (See quots.) 

1671 Phil. Traits. VI, 2098 Squatts are certain distinct 
places in the earth, not running in veins, differing from 
Bonnys..in this only that Squatts arc flat, Bonnysaie round- 
ish. 1778 Pryce Min. Comub. 81 This kind of Fissure.Js 
wrongly called by the Tinners, a Floor or a Squat, which 
properly speaking is a hole or chasm impregnated with 
Metal, that makes no continued line of direction, or regular 
walls. 1860 Eng. <$• For. Mining Gloss, (ed. 2) 6 Bunch , or 
Squat of ore, a quantity of ore of small extent ; more than 
a stone, and not so much as a course. 

Squat, sb$ US. [Of doubtful origin,] The 
angel-fish, Squatina angelus. 

1884 Goode Nat. Hist. Aqnat. Anim. 675. 

Squat (skwgt), pa. pple. and {ppl.) a. Also 5 
sqwatfe, 7, 9 dial., squot, 9 dial. swat. [Pa. pple. 
of Squat v. Cf. Quat a.] 

1. 1 . In predicative use : Seated in a squatting 
or crouching posture ; sitting close to the ground. 

a. Of a hare or other animal. 

£14x0 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xxxiv, If it happe 
. . |mt ony hunter fynde her sqwat,. .lie shall blowe a moot 
and reebate and Stirt her. Ibid., If it happe pat she be 
sqwate to fore hem. 1526 Skelton Magnyf. 1315 So how, . . 
the hare is squat 1 1336 J. Heywood Spider «r Fly xxiv. 26 
Neuer was there yet any larke or wat, Before hawke or 
dog, flatter dardc or squat Then by this answere. x6oa 
Rowlands Greenes Ghost 43 The tumbler, who lies squat in 
the brakes till the Conie be come forth out of her burrow. 
1693 Blackmore Pr. Arth, vi. 647 A Toad, squat on a 
Border, spies The Gardner passing by. X795W0LCOT (P. 
Pindar) Royal Yew Wks. 1816 III. 49 Squat on his speckled 
haunches gapes the Toad, And frogs affrighted hop along 
the road. 1897 Christian Herald (N. Y.) 4 Aug. 392/1 Does 
not the panther, squat in the grass, know a calf when he 
sees it 7 

b. Of persons. 

In some contexts approaching to an advb. use. 

*382 Stanyhuhst /Eneis hi. (Arb.) 73 Then to vs squat 
grooueling in this wise the oracle aunswerd. 1667 Milton 
P. L. iv. 800 Him there they found Squat like a Toad, 
close at the eare of Eve. 167s Hobbes Odyssey (1677) 268 
Ulysses, to be sure that none remain Alive, and under seats 
or tables squat, Searcht well the hall, 1730 Fielding Tom 
Thumb 11. x, while the two stools her sitting-part confound, 
Between ’em both [to] fall squat upon the ground. 174® 
Smollett R. Random xxxix, Where I found her sitting 
squat on her hams on the floor. *851 Mayne Reid Scalp 
Hunt. xxxi. 235 The earless trapper was sitting upon the 
piairie, squat on his hams. 1878 P. Bayne Purit. Rev. v. 
x68 Satan, squat at his ear in the form of a sycophant priest, 
had told him [eta]. - 

Comb. 1897 Gunter Susan Turnbull ii. x8 The.. Eastern 
potentate, who sits squat-legged indulging in his nargileh. 
C. Of things, rare. 

X757 Mrs. Montagu's Lett. IV. x6o She has made them lie 
squat with some ivory thimbles. 1833 G. Johnston Nat. 
Hist. E. Bord. I. 76 The shrub lies squat to the ground. 

2 . dial. Hidden from observation ; quiet, still. 
1841- in various dial._ glossaries and texts (N. Cy., Yks., 
Lancs., Notts., E. Anglia, etc.). 

II. + 3 . Contused, crushed. Obs .— 1 
x6oo Surflet Countrie Forme 11. xliii. 280 This ointment 
. .is singular good in the curing of. .brused or squat naiies, 
wounds old and new [etc.]. 

4 . Short and thick; disproportionately broad or 
wide; podgy; thick-set: a. Of persons, animals, 
or their limbs, etc. Squat lobster (see quot. 1902). 

1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. <5- Commw. 12 The Tartar is a 
stubbed squat fellow, hard bred, and such are their horses. 
*678 Loud. Gaz. No. 1308/4 A broad squot white beagle 
Bitch. 17x7 Prior Ahtta 1. 16 The Mind,. .Throughout the 
Body squat or tall Is, bon&fide,' All in AH. *740 Richard- 
son Pamela (1824) I. 6x She is a broad, squat, puisy, fat 
thing, quite ugly, 1779 Mirror No. 2, A short squat man, 
with a carbuncled face. 1826 Scott Woodst. i, A squat 
broad Little John sort of figure. 1849 H. Miller Footpr. 
Croat, iii. (1874) 34 Squat, robust, strongly-built fishes. 1879 
D, M. Wallace Australasia v. 86 The nose .. becomes 
broader and somewhat squat further down. 1902 Eucycl. 
Biit. (ed. 10) XXXII. xix/r Amongst other Crustacea, the 
squat lobster ( Themis orientalis) is. .obtained by trawling 
in the southern waters, 
b. In general use. 

X684 Loud. Gaz, No. 1933/4 She is squaie before, with a 
squate squat Stem. 17x4 Mandeville Fab. Bees (1733) 1 . 
333 Little squat bibles clasp'd in brass. 1760 J. Lee Introd. 
Bot. Explan. Terms 389 Sessiles, squat, having no Foot- 
stalk. 1861 Sat. Rev. ax Sept. 305 The [printing] type, .is 
somewhat squat and angular. 1863 Dickens Mat. Fr. m. 
vi, One of those squat, high-shouldered, short-necked glass 
bottles. 1883 Runciman Skippers fr Sh, 103 Wilfrid joined 


a squat brig that crossed the Bay. _ 1891 E. Gosse Gossip 
in Library i. xo A squat volume published two centuries ago. 

0. Of buildings or paits of these. 

1687 Mi&ge Gt. Fr. Diet, n, A squat (or well compacted) 
House, a 1771 Gray Wks. (1843) V. 329 The capitals., 
are all in general too squat and too gloss for the pillars 
which they are meant to adorn. 1828 Dufpa Trav, Italy, 
etc. 122 The arches are circular, and the columns squat. 
i86x Bekesf. Hope Eng. Cathedr. lqth C. vi. 224 The 
nave, .looks absolutely squat, owing to the lowness of the 
arcade. 1889 John Bull 2 Mar. 147/2 It must either be very 
low and squat in proportion, or it must be of such a scale in 
elevation as to rival the Abbey. 

5 . Characterized by squatness of foim or strucluie. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. IV. 39 From iLs [ml the mar- 
mots] squat muscular make, it has great stiength joined to 
grant agility. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Journ. France II. 82 [The 
palace] presents ideas 1 ather of squat solidity, than of pi incely 
magnificence. 1838 Hawthorne Fr. 4- It. Notc-bks. 1 . 133 
The roof.. gives a very squat aspect to the temple. *879 
Green Readings fr. Eng. Hist. xxi. 108 Theii buildings., 
retained their primitive squat, low and meagic proportions. 

6. Comb., as squat-bodied, -built, -hatted. 

1703 Lend. Gaz. No. 4137/4 A dapple brown bay squat 
Bodied Mare. 1873 Greenwood In Strange Company 202 
A sinister-looking, squat-built old gentleman. 1902 ‘ Lines- 
man ’ Wouis Eyewitness 220 A string of cattle,. driven by 
dark, squat-hatted figuras on horseback. 

Squat (skwgt), v. Forms : 4-5 sqwat, 5 
sqwate, 5-6 squatte, 6 sqwatte, 7 squatt, 9 
squot, 5- squat, [ad. OF. esquatir, esquatcr, 
f. es- Ex- + quatir Quat v . 1 Cf. the early combs. 
out-squat Out- 15 and To-bquat z».] 

1. 1 . trans. To crush, flatten, or beat out of 
shape; to smash or squash; to bruise severely. 
Now dial. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter cix. 6 Sqwat sal he licuedes, Mode 
and bane, In }>e land of mani-ane. CX380 Wyclu- Serm. 
Sel. Wks. II. 68 pis stoon shal fade on siche men, and 
squatte hem al to poudir. 1382 — 2 Saw. xxii. 8 The foundc- 
mentis of hillis ben togidir smyten and squat 1370 Red- 
ford Marriage Wit 4 Sci. 2x6 I11 twenty gobbetes I showld 
have squatted them. *378 Lytk Dodoens 86 The bame. . is 
good for such as arc squatte and brused with falling fiom 
above. 1674 Ray Coll. Words 77 To Squat, to bruise or 
make flat by letting fall... Suss. <1x722 Lisle Ilnsb. (1737) 
189 Iron-clayted shoes do not well to thresh wheat in, espe- 
cially if it be new corn ; for such shoes squat and bruise iL 
much. Ibid. 282 It often happens, that such a cow's knees 
fall against the side or flank of the cow with ealf, and so 
squat the calf. 2823- in many dial, glossaries and texts, 
b. To dash down heavily or with some force ; 
also, t to knock (gently). Now dial. 

0x400 Leg. Rood (1871) 142 But whon pe Roode ros and 
doun was squat, pe nayles renten him hondesand feete. *3x9 
Horman Vulg. 178 b, If it be gluishe..and squatted 011 the 
grounde scatereth nat : it is a token of a fatte grounde, *538 
Elyot, A Hide, to squatte or thiow any thing agaynst the 
grounde or walles. *399 T. M[oufet] Silkwormes 39 
Now squatting them vppon the floore or ground, Now 
squashing out their bellies soft and round. 1609 Butler 
Fern. Mon. x. K vj, The Bees being dead, squat the hiue 
softly against the ground. 1828- in Yks. glossaries. 

+ o. To knock out by smashing. Obs .- 1 
X553 Respublica (Brandi) v. vii. 28 Woulde ye have om 
sqwatte owt ous braine ? 

+ d. To drive, force, or thrust violently or 
abruptly. Obs. 

1633 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. it. 55 1 He saw the King like 
to recover, and he squatted his disease, .to his heart by the 
wet cloth ; x686 F. Spence tr. Varilla's Ho. Medici xio 
The Cardinal-Nephew’s continual Riots had squatted him 
in his Coffin at twenty-eight years old. 
f 2 . fig. To suppress; to repress. Obs. rare. 

1377 Stanyhuhst Descr. Ireland iii. x 1 b/x in Holmshcd, 
Saying that although lawes were squatted in warn, yet 
notwithstanding they ought to be reuiued in peace, *382 
— JEneis 1. (Arb.) 24 His grief deepe squatting, heap he 
yeelds with phisnomye cheereful. 

+ 3 . inir. To fall or dash with some force or 
violence. Obs. rare . 


1587 Dayk Daphnis fr Chlot (1890) 141 The yootlg youth 
. . shooke the raskall off, and that so rudelie, as his pampered 
drunken carcas squatted against the ground, c 1390 in 
Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 2x8 Thou shalte be handled for the nonce, 
That all thy braynes on the ground shall squat. 

II. 4 . reft. To seat (oneself) upon the hams or 
haunches ; to take one’s seat in a crouching atti- 
tude or posture. 

c 14x0 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xxxiv, And if it 
happe.. pat she sqwat not her a forne Jie houndes. *737 
Gray Lett, in Poems (1775) 24 At the foot of one of these 
squats me I. 1773 Mme. D’Arblay Early Diary 6 Dec., 
The Prince at last squatted himself on the corner of a form. 
1836 W. Irving Astoria II. 29 An old man. .squatted him- 
self near the door. X842 Lover Handy Andy xxiii, He 
followed the cat, and off she went and squatted herself under 
the hedge. 

fig. 1603 Florio Montaigne 1. xxiii. (1632) 39 And seeking 
to squat himselfe [Fr. se aesrober\ hee the more enflamed 
and called them upon him. 
b. Similarly with down. (Cf. 6 b.) 

a 1333 More Wks. 1359/2 When thou hadest ietted thy 
fit, squat the down fair & wel in a chaire. 1583 Golding 
Calvin on. Deut. 1030 Yet will they squatte themdownein 
their filthinesse. 1641 Smectymnuus Answ. Humb, Rem. 
(1653) Post. 88 The Archbishopof York, striving tosit above 
Canterbury, squatts him down on his lap. 1771 Smollett 
H umph. Cl. (1815) 172 Curtseying so low, that I thought she 
intended to squat herself down on the floor. 1772-84 Cook's 
Foy. (*790) Iv. 1389 At the conclusion of each combat, the 
victor squatted nimself down before the chief. x8o6 J. 
Beresford M {series Hum. Life iv, viii, Two friends, perfect 
strangers to you, squatting themselves down at your right 
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and left hand. 185a Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xviii, She 
set down her basket, [and] squatted herself down. 

0. With quasi-reflexive object. Also, to let 
(the tail) droop or fall. 

1737 A. Hamilton New Ace. E. Ind. I. xxii. 262 Assoon 
as he saw me, he squatted his Belly to the Ground, .. and 
crawled slowly towards me. 1739 R. Bull ti. Dedckindus' 
Groiianns 102 When Eloquence your Wrath has overcome, 
Then offer in a Chair to squat your Bum. 1801 Surr 
Splendid Misery I. 172 Foul imps of ignominy will squat 
their loathsome forms on my unbruised bones. 1825 Mirror 
V. 30/1 A mad dog. .generally goes., in a straight line., and 
never squats his tail. 

5 . intr. Of hares : To sit close to the ground in 
a crouching attitude; to crouch or covvei down, 
esp. in order to avoid observation or capture. 

ct 410 Master 0/ Game (MS. Digby 182) i, And somtyme 
[the hare iuns]alitell while and thennabydith and squattith, 
and that done they ofte. 1376 Turberv. Veneris lix. 163 If 
she come to the side of any yong spring or groue, she will . . 
squat vnder the side thereof. Ibid. Ixi. 172 Yet they will 
squatte vpon the outsides of the wayes or very neare to them. 
1603 TryallChev. m. ii. in Bullen Old PI. (1884) III, If they 
were hares as they are men, I should think them squatted. 
1660 W. Seckeu Nonsuch. Prof. 56 The fearful Hare squats 
at every noyse. 171X Budgell Sped. No. 116 r 7 The flare 
now, after having squatted two or three Times, and been 
put up again as often [etc.]. 1731 Fielding Grub St. Op. r. 
iv, Poor puss's cunning, and shifting, and shunning b.Fiist 
this way, then that ; First a stretch, and then squat. 1821 
Clare rill. Minstr. II. 19G The coy hare squats nestling in 
the corn. 1838 [see Squat sb. x 4]. 

fig. 1653 A. Wilson fas. I, 248 Two great Favourites 
though of different Kingdoms could not well squat in one 
fotm. *676 Hobbes Iliad 333 So coursed Hector was, Nor 
suffer'd was to double or to squat, 
b. Of other animals, birds, etc. 
c *410 Master of Game (MS. Pigby 182) ii, pen he [the 
hart] maketh a ruse.. and )>ere lie stalleth or squatted). 
1599 T. M[oufet] Silkwormcs 36 Did cuer thing do Cupid 
so much ill As once a Bee which on his hand did squat ? 
x6ox Holland Fluty I. 262 He [xc. the rnm-fish] squntteth 
close undei the shade of bigge ships. 1611 Cotcr., Blotir, to 
squat, skowke, or ly close to the giound, like a daring Larkc. 
1665 Hooke Microgr. 184 It [w. a fly] presently squats 
down, as it were, that it may be the more ready for its rise. 
1826 Hood Irish School in. vi, Also he schools some tame 
familiar fowls, Whereof, above liis head, some two or three 
Sit darkly squatting. 1863 Livingstone Zambesi xv. 306 
Then the Crocodiles squat on them till they are drowned. 
1893 J. G. Millais Breath fr. Veldt (1899) 92 If then sud- 
denlyappioached with a pointer, they become confused and 
squat well. 

6. Of persons : To sit down with the legs close- 
ly drawn up beneath the hams or in front of the 
body; esp. to sit on the ground in this way or in a 
crouching attitude. Also jocularly, to sit (down). 

Freq. const, with pieps., esp. on or upon (the ground, 
hams, etc.). 

*373 Tus.srcit Husb. (1878) 43 Then squattclh the master, or 
trudgeth away, and after dog runneth as fast as he may. 1784 
Russell Hist. Mod. Europe (1818) V. 186 Canadians and 
Indians.. squatted below bushes, or skulked behind trees. 
1796 Morse Amtr. Gcog. II. 37 Men and women squat 
round this mat, which is covcied with dishes. 1806 J. 
Beresford Miseries Hum. Life x. vi, Squatting plumn on 
an unsuspected cat in your chair. 1863 Livingstone Zam- 
besi viii. 174 The operator squatting, places his great toes on 
each end to keep all steady. X878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 
437 With groups of camels., tended all night long by some 
swarthy Arab squatting on his haunches. 1883 Stevenson 
Treas. 1 st. m. xiv, I ciawled under cover of the nearest live- 
oak, and squatted theie. 

transf. 1893 Zangwill Master 1. viii. 93 The rock that 
squatted on guard at the mouth of the harbour. 1906 Silt 
F. Treves Highways Dorset viii. 115 A commonplace town 
squatting soberly in the meadows. 

b. With dorm. (Cf. 4 b.) 

*609 Dekker Gull’s Horn Bk. Wks. (Grosart) II . 207 Teach 
them both how to squat downe to their meat, and how to 
munch.. like Loobies. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Then end's Trav. 1. 
33 They squat down upon their heels, like Taylors, about 
the Sofia. 1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat. (1834) I. 128 She 
squats down upon a chair. x8xa Combe Syntax, Picturesque 
m, Down on the g;rass the Doctor squatted. 1840 R. Ii. 
Dana Btf. Mast xiv, The lazy Indians. .squatting down 
upon their hams, xgox D. B. Hall Sc Ld, A. Osborne 
Sunshine <S- Surf vi. 60 We would all squat down cross- 
legged, which is the correct way to sit at a native meal. 
fig. X760 Foote Minor ir, Your gettings should be added 
to nis estate, and my cousin Margery and I squat down 
together in the comfortable state of matrimony. 

c. In pa. pple. used predicatiyely. 

*377 Grange Golden Aphroditis L iij b, Thus squatted 
vpon this pleasauut mount from mornyng to euenyng 
they spende their tyme. 1798 O'Keeffe Wild Oats v. iv, 
Leaving me, a chubby little fellow, squatted on a carpet. 
x8x6 Tuckey Narr. Exped. R. Zaire iv. (1818) 137 The 
assembly was composed of about fifty persons squatted in 
the sand. X867 Lady Herbert Cradle L. i. 15 The guests 
being seated t or rather squatted, on the divan. 1886 C. Scott 
Sheepfarming 8a Catch the ewe geutly with the crook i 
lay her on her left side, yourself being squatted at her back, 
f d. To crouch or lie down {upon the belly). 

*630 T. B[ayley] JVorcester's Apoph. 88 As soon as ever 
he came in sight of the enemy, he squatted upon his belly. 

7 . trans. To cause to squat; to put into, place 
in, a squatting attitude or posture, rare . 

*600 Breton PasquiTs Fooles-cap lxxvi, Hee that squats 
a Hare within a furrowe, And sees how shee within her 
Muce doth Nuzzle. 1744 Gray in Gosse Gray (1882) 74 He 
came to meet me.., [andlsquatted me into a fauteuil. 1830 
Bentley's Misc. Nov. 307 They next squatted Sam upon the 
ground, and began to divest him of the hair of his bead. 

8 . intt. t a. fig. To sink into (something lower 
or less important), Obs .- 1 
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1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 1. vi, The lofty minds, .thought it 
a poor indignity, that the high-rear’d Government of the 
Church should so on a sudden .squat into a Piesbytery. 

f b. With in : To remain hid ; to retiie from 
view. Obs. 

x6S5 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. xi. (1(69) 43/2 Peter, whose 
grace that squatted in for a while, came forth with such a 
foice [etc.]. Ibid. xv. 165/2 It makes all the joy which flusht 
out before, squat in on a sudden. 

e. To sink in or down, in vatious uses. 

1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevcnot's Turn. 11. 54 These Boria- 
chios must bo wet every half quarter of ail hour, for fear 
they should squat for want of Wine. 0x722 Lisle Husb. 
(i 7 S 7 ) So The inner parts of these lands bind and squat 
together below the harrow linings. 1846 ’ 3 ml. R. Agnc. 
Soc, VII. 11. 591 The peas soon shake hands across the 
furrow, and to attempt to hoe after they have done so, or 
have squatted, will [etc.]. 

9 . To settle upon new, uncultivated, or unoccu- 
pied land without any legal title and without the 
payment of rent. Orig. U.S. 

Freq. const, on or upon (land). 

x8oo Mississippi Territorial Archives (1906) 212 , 1 wish 
also to be insti acted for my Conduct towards those people 
Squatting or establishing themselves upon the Public Lands. 
1829 Marryat F. Mildway xxi, He was a Kentucky man, 
of the Ohio, whore he had ‘ squatted ', as we say. 1834 
Tiioreau IValden (1863) 70 As for a habitat, if I were not 
permitted still to squat, I might purchase one acre. 1884 
St. fames's Gas. 20 June 6/1 The ancestors of ninny of the 
present freeholders began to squat upon the uncultivated 
slopes of the hills. 

transf. 1879 Dixon Windsor IV. xxix. 269 Paupers had 
squatted in many of the towers. 

b. Austr. To rent or take tip government or 
crown land for pasturage as a squatter. 

x8a8 P. Cunningham N. S. IVales (ed. 3) II. X54 They 
have therefore, .much to gain by new settlers ‘ squatting ’ 
near their locations. X832 Karp Gold Col. 98 The remaining 
mode of occupying land in Now South Wales is to ‘squat’, 
i.e. to lease a large tract from the Government for purposes 
purely pastoral. 1870 Daily News x$ Feb., A tract of 360 
acres of Government land, on which he ‘squatted with the 
right to buy it at five English shillings an acre. 

Squat arole (skwtctarJul). Ontiih . Also -olle. 
[ad. mod.L. Squatarola, a. local It. squatarola .] 
The grey or Swiss plover, Squatarola Helvetica. 

1819 Stephens in Shaw Gen. Zool. XI. 505 Squainrolle 
with the body grey. 1870 Gilmore tr. Finder's Reptiles fy 
Birds 348 There are in Europe two species of this genus, 
the Lapwing and the Swiss Lapwing or Squatarole. 

+ Squatch, ». Obs. Also 4sq.uaoh, swatobe. 
[ad. OF. esquachier ( escachier ), to crush, break.] 
trans. To squash or smash ; to quash or annul. 

a 1323 MS. Ravil. B. 530 If. 55 Lo non is foi tc segge of J»c 
ansueres ant of excepciouns Jwt squachez |ze writ of Moit de 
auncestre. c 1380 in Hor.stm. Attempt, Leg. (1875) 224 I loo 
haji suinwhat squached his tour bat we mihte not meue wi|> 
no slour. 01x400 E. E. Psalter ax. 7 Sqwat {v.rr. squatche, 
swatche] sal he heuedes, blode and bane. 

Squa tly, adv. [f. Squat «.] In a squat 
manner. 

1894 Crockett Lilac Sunbomet 237 [It] plunged down 
squally among the dock-leaves. 

Squatment. rare. [f. Squat v. 9.] The 
act of squatting ; land occupied by squatting. 

x86o Chamber?* frnl, XIV. 39 The ghost of a squatter 
might prove a less unpleasant neighbour than the squatter 
himself, dispossessed of his squat men t. 1887 F. W. Maitland 
in H. L. Fisher Biogr. Sk. (1910) 41 If ever I saw an untitled 
squatment it is now, 

+ Squatmore. Obs. [f. Squat sb. x i b + More 
sbP] The yellow horned poppy, Glaiitiwn luteum. 
In 19th c. southern dial, recorded os squads. 

169; Aubrey in Ray's Corr. (1848) 238 By the salt pits at 
Lymiogton ..grows a plant called Squatmore, of wonderful 
effect fot bruises. 2698 Phil. Trans. XX. 263 Papaver Cor - 
niculatum Luteum, or Homed Poppy, with a Yellow 
Flower, vulgarly called in Hampshire and Dorsetshire, 
Squatmore, or Bruseroot. 

Squatness. [f. Squat a.] The quality of 
being squat. 

*824 Miss Mi word Village Ser, 1. (1863) xxg Each of which 
artificial elevations.. served equally to add to the squatness 
of the real machine. 1897 A. Balfour Stroke of Sword xv, 
This same squatness has served you well. 

Squattage (skwp'tedg). [f. Squat v. 9.] 

1 . A holding occupied by a squatter, 

x8£a G. Duffy Land Law Victoria 10 Those, .will necess- 
arily desire toprevent any unfairabsorptionof theland, which 
must be speedily replaced out of their own squattages, 1864 
W. Westgarth Colony of Victoria 272 The great Riverine 
district, which is one vast series of squattages. x8ox Daily 
News ix Sept. 2/4 Their holdings being originally squat- 
tnges or small enclosures made on commons and waste lands. 

2 . The occupation of ground, etc., by squatting. 

*901 Pali Mall G. r July 3/x The Piccadilly newsvendor, 

whose rights or squat tage.. that Office had not been pre- 
pared to acknowledge. 

Squatted (skwp'ted), ppl. a. [f. Squat v.] 

1 . Pressed down, crushed. 

a 1678 Marvell IVks. (1786) III. 2x5 The nightingale., 
adorns With music high the squatted thorns. 

1 2 . Bot. — Sessile a. 1 a. Obs. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. 1. xix. (1776) 53 A compound 
Flower is an aggregate one, comprehending many Florets 
that are sessile, squatted, or without Peduncles. 

3 . Settled down in a squatting posture, 

*8x8 Keats Endynu 1. 364 To surprise The squatted hare 
while in half-sleeping fit. 189$ J, G. Millais Breath fr. 
Veldt (1891)) 49 A squatted covey, taken by surprise, will 
often rise singly or in pairs. 
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Squatter (skwq-tar), sbX [f. .Squat ©.] 

1 . U.S. A settler having no formal or legal title 
to the land occupied by him, esp. one thus occupy- 
ing land in a district not yet surveyed or apportioned 
by the government. 

1788 J. Madison in Sparks Corr. Amcr. Rev. (1853) IV. 
207 Many of them and their constituents are only squatteis 
upon other people's land, and they are afiaid ot being 
biougbt to account. 1809 Kendall ‘Item. HI. lxxiv. 160 
Upon visiting his lands, he finds . . possession taken by a tace 
of men, (the settle! s and lumberers,) who in this view an: 
called squatters. 1834 Pringle Afr. Sk. HI. xfia Engel- 
brecht is what in America would he called a Squatter, lie 
has no land of his own. 1856 WmrriKR Panorama 478 The 
hunted bison tiies. And dies o'eilakcn by the squatter s fires. 

b. A11 unauthorized occupant of land. 

1849 Macaulay Hist. Rug. iii. I. 359 At another time an 
impudent squatter settled himself there, and built a slu'd for 
lubbish. i860 ( 1 . II. K Vac. "lour 150 Hundreds of squat- 
ters from the neighbouring pails of Sutherland and Ross. 
X874 Jem cries Toilets oj Field (1892) 68 Commonly the 
squatters pitched on a piece of land . . running parallel to the 
highway or lane. 

c. In lig. uses. 

X821 Coleridge in Blackw. Mag. X. 230 An inuusive 
supernumerary or squatter in the same tenement and work- 
shop. X897 Bailey Ptittc. Fruitgi owing 34a lt will.. lx* 
necessary tu begin hunting for hoieis, and other squatters 
and campers. 

2 . Anslr. One occupying a tract of pastoral land 
as a tenant of the crown; a grazier or sheep- 
faimcr, esp. on a large scale. 

In early Australian use (c 1835-) the term was employed as 
insen.se 1. 

1840 G, Auden Austr. Feli v 109 Under this license the 
squatter is protected. 1847 Lkichiiamu frnl. Inti ml. p. xiv, 
We were icccived with the gieatest kindness hy my fi tends 
the * Squatters a class principally composed of young men 
of guod education, gentlemanly habits, and high principles. 
1889 Mrs. C. I’haeo Rom , Station xa, I am glad to have 
married a squatter instead of a townsman, 

8. A squatting person or animal, 

1824 Chalmers in Mem. (1851) III. ii : 17 Dr. Ilaltlane was 
not one of the squatters, hut somehow his dusty back got into 
the view of the audience. 1872 Kpuuofon 7 'teat. Hast. 
Pa. lxviii. 13 Their enemies may have called them squalid s 
among the pots. 1894 A then, turn 3 Falx 14 4/1 '! he pot li ait 
of a toad 1 from life ' is creditable alike to the ai list and the 
sitter— or lather squatter. 

b. Austr. A variety of pigeon. 

1872 C. II. Eden In Queensland 122 On the plains you find 
different kinds of pigeons, the .squatters being most common, 
.. crouching down to thegrmtiid quite motionless .n> you pass. 
4 . attnb., as squatter magistrate-, nquattor 
pigeon. Austr., sense 3 b ; Hquatter sove- 
reignty U.S., the right claimed hy the inhabitants 
of newly-furmed temtories to settle for themselves 
the question of slavery or other institutions ; 
squatter state (see quot.). 

1894 H. Nisnr t Bush (ini’s Rom, 214 To congratulate the 
"squatter magistrate on his good fottune. xSBx Genii. Mag. 
Jan. 69 For the fust time I saw the "squatter pigeon, a metty 
little brown dove, that derives its name fiom its habit of 
squatting on the ground. 1854 in Rep. 300, Ho. Represen- 
tatives 34th Congr.,ist Sess. 954 We mein favor of bona fide 
•squatter sovereignty. 1860 Lowell Ji/eclion in Nov, Prose 
Wks. 1890 V. 33 The Pro-Slavery pai ty . . here. . represents 
Squatter-Sovereignty, and there the power of Congress over 
the Teriitories. 1894 J. Fisk* Hist. Amcr. 34a The doc. 
tiine of ‘squatter sovereignty'; not Congress, but the 
'squatters ’ weie to be the supreme authoiity on the great 
question. It was the principle of ‘local option ’applied to 
slavery. 1872 Dn Vein: Americanisms 059 It [Kansas] 
appears occasionally as "Squatter State, fiom the pertinacity 
with which the squatter-sovereignty was discussed theie. 
Squatter, sbfi Sc. [f. Squatter ».] Sputter- 
ing, spatter; aloud fluttering noise, 

X792 A. Wilson Poems if Lit. Prose (1876) II. 38 Frae 
his devilish mouth the froth Flew aff vvi’ squatter. 1834 M. 
Scott Cruise Midge (1859) 4*5 Much a squatter ns a flock of 
a thousand teal. .rose into the airwith aluudiudiing noise. 
Squatter (skwg'toi), v, [Prob, imitative.] 
t 1 !. intr. ?To be fussily busy. Obs .— 1 
X593 G. IIarvey New Letter Wks. (Grosart) 1 . 28a, I hnue 
not bene squattering at my papers for nothing, and. .1 can 
d.iwbe with my incke like none of the Muses, 
f 2. ■= Squittek v. a. Obs .- 0 
1398 Fi.ohiq, Squaccarare, to squatter, to squirt or lash it 
out behind after a purgation. x6xx Cotcr., Alter long, to 
haue a squirt, to squatter out behind. 

1 3 . trans. To scatter, disperse, spill. Obs. 
x 6 xt Cotgr., Escarter, to sliced, squatter, throw about, or 
abroad. Ibid., Espanckcr, to squatter, spill, sheed, or poure 
out disorderedly, or in hast. X653 Urquhaht Rabelais 1. 
x.wii, To some others he ..squatterea into pieces the boughts 
or pestles of their thighs. 

4 . intr . To fly or run, to struggle along, to make 
one’s way, among water or wet with much splashing 
or flapping. Const, away, out 0) , through , etc. 

*783 Burns Address to Dell viii, Awa ye squaiter’d, like 
a drake, On whistling wings. 1790 A. Wilson Poems 
Lit. Prose (1876) II. 103 Three years thro' muirs an’ bogs 
I've squattert, x8*s Scott Let . in Lockhart (1839) VII. 334, 

I climbed Bennarty liken wild goat, . .and squattered through 
your drains like a wild duck. 1833 C. Bronte Villettexxv, A 
little callow gosling squattering out of bounds without leave. 
1863 Kingsley IVater-Bab. ii, Where the wild ducks 
squatter up from among the white water lilies x886 Ruskin 
Pneterita I, v. 143 He pitched the boy. .into tae canal, . .but 
I believe the lad squattered to the bank without help. 

b. To flutter, flap, or struggle among water or 
soft mud. 
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1808 Jamieson, To Squatter, to flutter iu water, as a wild 
luck, &C. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle i, A six-pound shot 
drove our boat into staves, and all hands were the next 
moment squattering in the water. 1897 Mary Kingsley IF. 
Africa 2s 1 } We. .were all soon squattering about on our own 
account in the elephant bath. 

Squatterarchy. Austr. [f. Squatter sbJ 2.] 
=Squattociuoy. 

i88x Mas. C. Praed Policy ft P. I. 5 1 The squatteraichy 
of the Koorong rose up in a body. *893 — Outlaw ft Law- 
maker I. 246, 1 am not altogether at one with the squatter- 
archy, as you It now. 

Squatterdom. Austr. [f. Squatter sbf 2.] 
The collective body of squatters. 
c 1866 Political Parody (Morris), The ranks of squatter- 
dom. 1873 Content p. Rev. XXII. 701 The enormous domains 
of the old squatterdom. 1890 Spectator 22 Nov, 741/2 The 
scene is laid in Victoria, and from the picture of squatterdom 
given by the book [etc.]. 

Squa ttering, vbl. sb. [f. Squatter ».] The 
action of the verb, in various senses. 

1S98 Florio, Squacqnarata, . . a squattring, a squirting. 
1611 Cotgr., Espanchenient, a disordered, or hastie squat- 
tering, spilling, sheeding, or pouring out. 1694 Motteux 
Rabelais v. xvi 68 The Devil of any thing we do, but fizz- 
ling, farting, funking, squattering, dozing. 1894 Crockett 
Raiders xm. 121 We could hear.. multitudinous squatter- 
ings in the water as of a thousand wounded wild ducks. 

Squa ttering, ppl. a. [f. as prec.] That 
squatters, in senses of the verb. 
i5g8 Florio, Squacchera, a squattring soft turd. 1603 
Montaigne 11. xvii. (1632) 361 It is a language . . squat- 
tering, dragling, and filthie. 1694 Motteux Rabelais iv. 
lxvii. 270 From Eighteen squattering Bonasi. 1865 Alex. 
Smith Summer in Skye I. 108 As we approached, a duck 
burst from its face on 'squattering’ wings. 

Squa'ttily, adv. [f. ^Squatty a.] In a squat- 
tish. manner; somewhat squally. 

1839 Miss Cary Country Life (1876) 151 Two clumsy chim- 
neys of stone showed squattily above the steep red gables. 

Squatting, vbl. sb. [f. Squat ».] 

1. The action of crushing 01 flattening, rare. 

a X400 E. E. Psalter cv. 29 Finees stode and quemed 
wele, And ]>e scatthinge [H. swacching, E. sqwattinge ; L. 
qttassaiio\ lefte ilkadele. 1703 R. Neve City ft C. Pur- 
chaser 161 When 'tis laid on Sand, a very little Squaring, 
viz. by jumping upon it with the Heals of ones Shooes will 
dent it. 

2. The action of crouching or sitting close to the 
ground. 

c r4to Master of Game (MS, Digby 182) xxxiv, So Jmt.. 
at j>e laste she he abyte with houndes notwithstondynge her 
rusyng, swattynge, and reiectynge. x6xt Cotgr., Tapisse- 
rnent, . . a lurking, squatting, lying close. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1776) IV. 17 The hare seems to have more various 
arts . . to escape its pursuers by doubling, squatting, and 
winding. 178a J. Warton Ess. Pope II. x, 106 The squat- 
ting down among the dead bodies till Dolon had passed. 
1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 1x6 The child in squatting or 
crawling, begins to lean its weight on its hands. 

aitrib. c 1645 Howell Lett. 1. xxxii, I do not like those 
squatting unseemly bold postures upon ones tail. 

3. The action or fact of occupying land as a 
squatter. 

1832 New England Mag. III. 199 Tenants.. who occu- 
pied the land . . under that prescriptive tenure which we 
quaintly term squatting. 1839 Marryat Diary A titer. Ser. 1. 
II. 75 Squatting, that is taking possession of land belonging 
to government and cultivating it. 1880 Silver's Handbh. 
Australia 146 But Victorian squatting is no occupation for 
the man of small capital. 1887 Jessopp A ready Introd. 
p. xvii, Days when squatting was not unusual, 
b. attrib as squatting district , life , etc. 

1845 Disraeli Sybil n. ii. (1863) 131 At the beginning of 
the revolutionary war, Wodgate was a sort of squatting dis- 
trict. *847 J. D. Lang Cookslaiul 268 The large extent of 
land occupied by each Squatting Station. *859 Cornwallis 
New World I. ijs Stations now were very different to what 
they had been in the early stage of squatting life. x88o 
Gentl. Mag. CCXLVI. 64 He.. is now largely engaged in 
squatting pursuits in Queensland. 

Squa tting, ppl. a. [f. Squat v.J 

1. Occupying land as a squatter or squatters. 

• 1839 W. Irving Citron. Wolfert's Roost (1855) 4 The Iosel 
Yankees of Connecticut, those swapping, bargaining, squat- 
ting enemies of the Manhattoes. 1887 Times (weekly ed.) 
25 F eb. 9/3 The numerous sub-tenants or squatting crofters. 

2. Sitting closely to the ground ; crouching. 

1871 Daily News 5 Jan., Come nearer and look inside 

that ring of squatting men. X883 Congregationalist Oct. 
848 Further digging uncovered two parts of the statue of a 
squatting man. 

Squa’ttingly, adv. rare [Cf. prec.] In 
a squatting posture. 

1659 Torriano, Catellone, squattingly, closely, as a bitch 
upon her whelp. Ibid,. Coccolone , squattingly on the ground, 
as women do on their heeles. 

Squaiitish, a. [f. Squat «.] Somewhat or 
slightly squat. 

*809 J. A. Andersen Dane's Excurs. I, xo He bent his 
squattish body into a most graceful curve. 1865 Carlyle 
Fredk, Gt. xxi. iv. VI. 449 It is grace in a squattish form. 
Sqna’ttle, v. rare. [f. Squat v. + -le.] a. 
intr. To squat closely; to nestle, b. trails. To 
settle down sqnatly. 

*786 Burns To a Louse iii, Swith, in some beggar’s haffet 
squattle. 1897 BLACKMORE Dariel xlvii, As a young cuckoo 
..squattles his empty body down, and distends himself 
into one enormous gape. 

Squatto 'cr acy . [f. Squat v. Cf. Squattek- 
archy .] The class of squatters as a body pos- 
sessed of social and political importance. 
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1846 C. P. Hodgson Reminisc. Austr. zzB Throughout 
the colony generally, English are the most numerous, then 
the Scotch, then the Irish, amongst the squattociacy. 1864 
Sal. Rev. 19 Nov. 616 The_ aristocratic element of a laige 
landed proprietary, which is already designated by the in- 
genious colonial title of a squat tocracy. x886 Mrs. C. Praed 
Miss Jacobsen I. i. 7 Female members of the squattocracy. 
So Squa'ttocratic a., of or pertaining to the 
squattociacy. 

X854 Melbourne Morning Herald 18 Feb. 4/5 (Morris), 
Squattocratic Impudence. 

Squatty (skwg ti), a. [f. Squat v.~\ Some- 
what squat ; squattish. 

1881 Burroughs Pepadon iii. (1884) 100 A few ya-ds 
away stood another snort, squatty hemlock. 1884 J. G. 
Bourse Snake Dance ofMoqnis xxiii. 259 A low squatty 
plant, with thick, broad, dark-green leaves. 1890 W. K. 
Nicoll J. MacDottell i. 7 Eveiy room in the low squatty 
Gordon Arms. 

Comb. x888 Fenn Dick o' the Fens no A number of flat- 
looking squatty-shaped pochards. 

Squa-twise, adv. [f. Squat «.] (See quot.) 

1778 Pryce Min. Cornub. 42 Pyritse aie to be met with.. 
Squat- wise, or in a horizontal position. 

Squauijte, pa. t. of Squetgii v. Obs. 

Squaw (skwg), sb. (and a.). Also 7-9 squa, 
8 squaa. [a. Naxrggansett Indian squaws , Massa- 
chusetts squa, woman, with related forms in many 
other Algonquin dialects.] 

1. A North American Indian woman or wife. 

1634 W. Wood New England's Prosp. ir. xix, If her hus- 
band come to seeke for his Squaw. 1652 J. Wilson in Progr. 
Gosp. among Indians 18 The Saneps or men by themselves, 
and the Squats or women by themselves. 1672 Josselyn 
New Eng. Rarities qo The Indian Squa, or Female Indian, 
*701 Woli.ey Jml. New York (i860) 36 Their Squaws or 
Wives and Female Sex manage their Harvest. 1756 Wash- 
ington jml. Writ. 1889 1 . 401 Captn. Pear is came to town 
the other day with six Cherokees and two squaws. 1836 
Backwoods Canada 160 The Indians are very expert in . . 
fashing; the squaws paddling the canoes with admirable 
skill. 1877 G. Gibbs Tribes W. Washington 193 The 
prairies aie dotted over with squaws, each armed with a 
sharp stake and a baaket. 

b. Applied by Indians to white women. 

164a Leciiford Plain Dealing 49 And when they [re. 
Indians] see any of our English women sewing with their 
needles, or working quoifes, or such things, they Will crie 
out, Lazie squats 1 1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville III. 
147 They, .were especially eloquent about the white squaws. 

c. In general use : A wife or spouse, rare, 

1823 Byron Juan xm. lxxix, Mrs. Rabbi, the rich banker’s 

squaw. 

f 2. Used as adj. Female. Obs 
1634 W. Wood New England's Prosp. n. xv, They posted 
to the English to tell them how the case stood or hung with 
their squaw horse. 

3. transf. An effeminate or weak person. 

1807 Pike Sources Mississ. (1810) 20 , 1 directed my inter- 
preter to ask how many scalps they had taken, they replied 
‘none ' ; he added they were all squaws, for which I repri- 
manded him. c x8go A. Welcker Tales West 24 By way 
of expiessing their utter contempt for him they called him 
a * squaw '. 

4. Old squaw, the long-tailed duck. 

1884 E. P. Roe Nat. Ser. Story vi, There is the old squaw, 
or long-tailed duck. x8g4 [see Old wife 2]. 

5. attrib ., as squaw-axe, dance , hitch, mistress ; 
squaw-man, a white (or negro) who marries a 
North American Indian woman; + squaw-sachem, 
a squaw chief in certain American Indian tribes ; 
squaw winter, a short spell of winter-like weather 
which freq. precedes the Indian summer of Canada 
and the northern United States. 

# 1896 Harper's Mag, XCII. 707/1 Such a settler.., watch- 
ing his chance, fell on bis captors.. and slew them ‘ with a 
"squaw-axe 1894 Outing XXIV. 83/1 The short, choppy 
stepping of most *squaw dances elsewhere, a to ox A. Adams 
Log Coviboy iii, He showed me what he called a *squaw 
hitch, with which you can lash a pack single-handed. X884 
Pall Mall G. 26 Aug. (Encycl. D.), The "squaw-man— the 
miserable wretch of European blood who marries a Crow or 
I a Blackfoot in order to take up land in the Indian Reserva- 
tion. 1894 Outing XXIV. 87/2 A negro squaw-man (that 
is, one having an Indian wife) who went by the name of 
‘ Smoky’. 1707 in Sewall Diary (1879) II. 60* She sent then 
unto a French Priest, that he would speak unto her *Squa 
Mistress. 1622 Relat. Plantation Plymouth , New Eng. 57 
Also the *Squa Sachim , or Massachusets Queene was an 
enemy to him. *7x6 B. Church Hist. Philip's War (1863) 
I. 6 Amongst the rest he sent Six Men to Awashonks 
Squaw-Sachem of the Sogkonate Indians, to engage her in 
his Interests. 1901 in Cent, Did. Suppl. (1909) s.v. Winter, 
♦Squaw winter is giving us a good long visit. 

d. In names of plants, as squaw huckleberry, 
-root, -weed, whortleberry (see quots.). 

Also squaw-beny, - bush , - carpet , flower, -grass, - mint , 
-vine, in recent Amer. Diets. 

1856 A. Gray Man. Bot, (i860) 248 Vaccineum stamineum, 
Deerherry. "Squaw Huckleberry. 1848 Bartlett Diet. 
Amer. 328 *Squaw-root, . .a medicinal plant put up by the 
Shakers. 1856 A. Gray Man. Bot. (1860) 280 Conopholis. 
Squaw-root. Cancer-root. 1847 Darlington A mer. Weeds, 
etc. (i860) 193 Senecio aureus. . . Golden Senecio. Golden 
Ragwort. "Squaw-weed. Ibid,, The var. obovatus (called 
‘ Squaw-weed ’) has been denounced, .as being poisonous to 
sheep. 1872 De Verb Americanisms 6a Squaw Root, .and 
Squaw Weed., hold their place among the medicinal plants 
of the country, but owe their names to modern, not to 
Indian, usage. 1845-50 Mbs. Lincoln Led. Bot. 11. x8x/x 
Vaccinium stamineum, "squaw whortleberry. 

c. Squaw-fish, a fresh-water cyprinoid fish 
( Ptychocheilus Oregonensis) of the Western U.S. 


SQUEAK. 

"888 Lees & Ci.utterbuck B. C. 18R7 (1892) xv. 147 We. . 
fished with fair success for the white-fish and squaw-fish 
which abound in it. 

Hence Squawed, pa.pple., married to a squaw. 
xgo4 E. Robins Magnetic North 324 The old miners had 
nearly all got 1 squawed ’. 

Squawk (skwgk), sb. Also skwawk. [f. next.] 

1. A loud grating call or cry; a hoarse squall. 

1850 R. S. Hawker in C. E. Byles Life ft Lett. (1905) xiii. 

2x2 There is. .the Squawk of the demon on every platform. 
1863 Reade Hard Cash II. 337 At sight of this lowering 
figure Hannah uttered a squawk, and fled with cheeks 
red as fire. 1889 Clark Russell Marooned (1800) 283 The 
harsh squawk of the macaw or some .such fowl came like 
the edge of a saw out of the. . forest. 

2. U.S. (See quot.) 

1872 Coues N. Amer. Birds 269 Nyctiardea, Night 
Heron. Qua-biid. Squawk. 

Squawk (skwgk), v. Also squauk. [Imita- 
tive. Cf. Squabk v.\ 

1. intr. To call or cry with a loud harsh note ; 
to squall or screech hoarsely. 

1821 [implied in Squawking ppl . «.]. 1847 Halliwei.l, 
Squawk, to squeak. 1879 Miss Yonge Magnum Bonum 
I. 120 A stately black Spaniard [fowl]..squauking and 
curtseying. x88x Rac White Sea Peninsula v. 56 Clouds 
of gulls were hovering about,., all hungry, some squawking 
hoarsely. » 

b. Of things: To give out a discordant sound ; 
to creak or squeak harshly. 

1859 Mrs. Stowe Min. IFooing xxix. 275 That bedi 00m 
door squawks like a cat. 1869 ‘ Mark Twain ’ Innoc. Abr. 
iv. 20 A disreputable accordion, that had a leak somewhere 
and breathed louder than it squawked. 

2. trans. With out : To utter with or as with a 
squawk. 

V 1856 Mrs. Witcher Widow Bedott Papers ao8 (Bartlett), 
The way she squawked it out was a caution to old gates on 
a windy day. 

Squawk-duck. [f. prec.] (See quot.) 

1831 Rennie Montagu's Or-nith. Diet, 493 Squauk Duck, 
a name for the Bimaculated Duck. 

Squawker. [f. Squawk w. 4- -eb.] 

1. A toy wind-instrument for producing squawks. 

1874 J. W. Long Amer. Wildfowl ix. X57. I like 1 calling 

by mouth’ much better than with a ‘squawker', especially 
if the ducks are passing reasonably close. x886 Sci. Amer. 
25 Sept. X99 The small inflatable balloons applied to the toy 
squawkers. 

2. One who squawks. 

x8gx in Cent. Did. 

Squawking, ppl. a. [f. Squawk v.] That 
squawks, or utters hoarse squeaks; characterized 
by squSwks or squawking. 

18*1 Clare Vill. Minst. I. 00 Cow-hoy’s whoops, and 
squawking brawls, To urge the straggling heifers back. 
1847 Halliw., Squawking-thrush, the missel-thrush. /, 
Wight. 1899 F. T. Bullen Log Sca-waif 208 The watch, 
up to their waists in water, splashed about collecting the 
squawking chickens. 

Squawky, a. [f. Squawk sb. or v. + -y.] Of 
the voice : Loud and harsh ; hoarsely squeaky. 

*898 Wcstm. Gas. 12 May 1/3 She is to be mairied,,to.. 
a squawky-voiced curate. 

Squawl(er, obs. forms of Squall, Squalleb. 
Squaymose, obs. f. Squeamous a. Squayne, 
obs. var. Swain. Squdde, obs. f. Soul v. 
Squeak (skwfk), sb. Also 8 squeek. [f. 
the vb.] 

1. The act of squeaking. + To put to the squeak, 
to cause to squeak. 

1664 Etheredgf, Comical Revenge iv. iii, (The women 
shriek within.) Hark 1 he puts them to the squeak, a 1700 
Songs Land. Prentices (Mackay) g2 They took my py-ball’d 
mare And put the carrion wench to th’ squeak. 

2. A short or slight sound, of a thin high-pitched 
character, made by animals or persons. 

1700 Dryden Fables, Cock ft Fox 732 With many a deadly 
Grunt and doleful Squeak, Poor Swine, as if their pretty 
Hearts would break. 1710 Steele Tatler No. 157 r 7 
With a great many skittish notes, affected squeaks, and 
studied inconsistencies. 1775 Mme. D’Ariilav Early Diary 
14 Dec., We asked if he had been to the Opera? He 
immediately began a squeak, by way of imitation. 1827 
Scott Jml. 17 April, Our party was enlivened by the squeaks 
of the wenches. 1866 R. M. Ballantvne Shifting Winds 
xxx. (1881) 342 The squeak of the pig caused tne rest of the 
family to turn and fly from the fatal spot. 

Jig. 1847 L. Hunt Men , Women, ft B. II. x. 252 Theie is 
something in the.. frivolous and fragile celibacy of his life, 
which.. gives a peculiarly revolting character to the per. 
petual squeak of his censoriousness. 

b. A thin, sharp sound produced by a musical 
instrument, etc. 

1805 H. K. White Lett, (1837) 276 The vile squeak of 
the Italian fiddle. 1832 Brewster Nat. Magic ix. 229 
Vibrations of such frequency afTord only a sbriH squeak or 
chirp. 1883 J. Gilmour Mongols xx vi. 309 Shrill above the 
! boom of the temple drums.. would come the squeak of the 
thlimba. 

i 3. a. A slight, narrow, or bare chance for some- 
thing. 

! 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. II. 303 If we have success, 

you shall.., perchance* have a squeek for the renewing a 
great part, at least, of your old Hereditary Lease. *737 
\ Bracken Farriery Intpr. (1757) II. 104 To caution my 
Readers, that they do not too hastily condemn what I 
advance, but to give me a Squeak for my life (as the Saying 
is). 1806 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life xvi. Introd., 
I will give you— though I’m a fool for my pains— however 
I will give you one squeak more for your inheritance. *868 
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Chambers's Jml. Oct. 675/2 See all lead}’ with the boat,. . 
it may give us a squeak foi oui lives, if a little one, 
lb. A narrow escape, a close shave. Usually 
with qualifying adjs. narrow , near, tight . Also 
const .for (one’s life, etc.), 

1822 Scott Fain, Lett. (1894) XI. xviii. 149, I became 
extremely feverish myself, and had the disorder not ter- 
minated in a general rash. .1 should have had a squeak for 
it. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xii, X have had moie than 
one narrow squeak for it, <1 1860 Alb. Smith Med. Student 
(1861) 98, 1 had a tight squeak for it. 1867 Trollope Citron, 
Barset II. 339 ‘It was a very narrow squeak,’ Mr. Crawley 
said when his friend congratulated him on his escape. 1889 
Stevenson Lett. (1899) II. 136 We had a near squeak, the 
wind suddenly coming calm. 

f 4 . Cant. (See quot.) Ohs. 

1795 Potter Diet. Cant (ed. 2), Squeak, a thief, who when 
taken up confesses and impeaches the rest of his companions. 

5 . attrib. as adj. Squeaky. 

1818 Moore Mem. (1853) II. 167 The Duke said, in his 
high, squeak tone of voice [etc.]. 

Squeak (slcwik), v. Also 4 -6 squeko, 6-7 
squeake, 7 sqweake, 7-8 squeek ; < 5-7 squako. 
[Imitative. Cf. Sw. sqviika to croak.] 

1 . intr. To emit a short or slight sound of a 
thin high-pitched character : a. Of persons. 

1387 Trgvis a H igden (Rolls) VII. 117 It byfcl. .|xit a duke 
..passynge berby herde J>c childe squefce. 1604 Shaks. 
Ham. 1. 1. 116 (Q. a ), The sheeted dead Did squeake and 
gibber in the Roman streets. 1634-5 Bbereton Trav. 
(Chetbam Soc.) 6 Others.. sung, screaming, and squeaking, 
and straining their voices. 1675 Hobbes Odyssey (1677) 219 
Ulysses Irus struck just under th’ ear:.. He fell, squenkt, 
shed his teeth. *733 Pope Donne’s 4th Sat. 99 He lifts his 
hands and eyes. Squeaks like a high-strelch’d lutestring, and 
replies. 1831 Trelawnv^ 1 </». Younger Son 1.240 lie never 
squeaked, or made a wry face. 1899 IVcstm, Gas. 28 Aug. 
3/1 There are also English girls who croak and squeak and 
chirp. 

to. Of animals or birds. 

1547 J. Harrison Exhort, Scoties e viij, His aucthor is 
bewraied, as a Ratte is by squekyng. 1576 Gascoigne 
Steele Gl. Wks. 1910 II. 147 Since every jonglyng byrd, 
Which squeaketh loucle, shall never triumph so. 1634 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav. 213 Bats.. sqweake and call one the 
Other. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. i. 52 Beside, 'tis known he 
could speak Greek, As naturally as Pigs squeek. 1693 
Dryden Persitts 1. Prol.,Pies, Crows, and Daws, Poetick 
Presents bring: You say they squeak: but they will swear 
they Sing. 1774 G. White Selbome Ixi, Several [swifts]. . 
squeaking as they go in a very clamorous manner. 1823 
Scott Quentin D. iv, They loved better to hear the lark 
sing than the mouse squeak. *848 Dickens Donibey xxiii, 
Rats began to squeak and scuffle in the night time, 

o. Of things. 

x6oa Marston Ant. 4 Mel. v. Wks. 1856 I. 59 My voice 
squeakes like a dry cork shoe, c 1628 Donne Serm. 576 As 
a Cart that hath a plentifull load Squeaks and Whines the 
mote for that Abundance. 1740 Somerville Uobbinolia. 
1. 323 Shrill Fiddles squeak, Hoarse Bag-pipes roar. 1798 
Ferhiar Eng. Historians 228 Till each attendant bagpipe 
squeak'd for fear. 1847 Halliw., Squeak, to creak, as a 
door, &c. 1876 ‘ L. Carroll ' Hunting the Snark v. vii, 
The sound so exactly recalled to liis mind A pencil that 
squeaks on a slate 1 189a Greener Breech Loader 49 In 
cocking the locks, one will ' squeak ’, the other will make no 
sound. 

2 . slang. To confess ; to turn informer ; to f split ’ 
or ‘ peach (Cf. Squeal v. 3.) 

1690 Dryden Don Sebastian iv. i. If he be obstinate, put 
a civil Question to him upon the Rack, and he squeaks I 
warrant him. a 1734 North Examcn 1. iii. (1740) 218 In 
continual Expectation that, .some pusillanimous Wretch., 
would squeak, as they called it, and own the Guilt. 1757 
Foote Author 1, Don’t be afraid: I'll keep council :. .when 
I was in the treasonable way, I never squeak’d. 1805 
European Mag. XLVI 1 . 122 Unless he had been allowed 
to squeak, i. e, turn evidence, it had been impossible to take 
his deposition. 1816 Sporting Mag. XLVllI. 30 Green- 
away. . confessed to him . , that if any one squeaked he should 
be hanged. *834 Ainsworth Radkwood in. v. Never blow 
the gab, or squeak. 1874 Slang Did. 307 Squeak on a 
person, to inform against, to peach. 

3 . trans. To utter, sing, or play in a squeaking 
manner or with a squeaky voice. Usu. derisively. 
Freq. with out. 

*577 tr. Ballinger's Decades (1592) 241 For laughter is 
blame- worthy, if it be.. childishly squeaked. 159a Nashe 
P. Penilesse Wks. (Grosart) II. 108 The light vneonstaunt 
Multitude, that will . . prefer a blinde harper that can squeake 
out a new horne-pipe. 1601 Shaics. Twel. N. 11. iii. 97 Ye 
squeak out your Coziers Catches without any mitigation or 
remorse of voice. 16B7 Mi£gb Gl, Fr. Did. 11, To squeak 
out asermon. 1700 Congreve Way of World v. v, Prophane 
Musick-meetings where the lewd Trebles squeek nothing 
but Bawdy, and the Bases roar Blasphemy. 1778 Miss 
Burney Evelina xxi, One of these outlandish gentry may., 
come on, and squeak out a song or two, and then pocket 
your money without further ceremony. 1840 Dickens Old 
C, Shop xix, Fiddles.. were squeaking out the tune to 
staggering feet. 

b. With, clause as object. Also with out. 

*594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. iv. 54 (Q.), He squakd out 
alowd, Clarence is come, 18*8 Scott F. M. Perth vii, ‘The 
Provost being himself a nobleman — ’ squeaked the Pot- 
tingar, 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair lxvi t 1 1 will not hear 
it, I say,’ squeaked out Jos at the top of his voice. 

+ 0. To squeak beef', (see quot.). Obs. 
a *700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, They Squeek beef upon us, 
cry out Highway.men or Thieves after us. 

4 . To make (way) with squeaking. 

1878 Mrs. Stowe Poganuc People ix, The roads, through 
which the ox-sleds of the farmers crunched and squeaked 
their way, 
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Squeaker (skvt /kai). [f. the vl>.] 

1. a. One who plays on a squeaking instrument. 

1641 Cowley Guardian v. xt. Stay at the door, ye sempi- 
ternal squeakers. 1663 — Cutter Coleman St. v. vi, Go 
home ?. . no, we'l Dance home ; afore us Squeakers, that way. 

b. One who squeaks. 

1671 Eaciiard Obs. Ansiu. Cont. Clergy 132 Mimical 
squeakers and bellowers, and the vain-glorious aclmiiers only 
of themselves. 170a Motieux Prol. to Farquhar's Incon- 
stant, Your rarity for the fair guest to gape on, Is your nice 
squeaker, or Italian capon. 0x753 Fox in Trtvelyan (1880) 
ii. 45, I.. found Harry in his nurse’s arms... I called him 
Squeaker. 1823 Byron Juan xi. lxxxv, I have seen the 
country gentlemen turn squeakers. 

0 . slang. (See qnoU) 

1676 Coles Did., Squccker, a Barboy ; also a Bastard, or 
any other child. 

2. A bird or animal which squeaks : a. A young 
pigeon, partridge, etc. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Holes iv. it. 179 Thou shall lie upon 
thy pallat, and call to thy cook-muia, and say, dresse mo 
that Squeeker for my breakfast. 1694 Mottbux Rabelais 
iv. lix. 234 Pigeons, Squobbs, and Squeakers. 1829 Col. 
Hawker Diary (1853) ll. a, I actually brought home 24 
partridges, 20 of which weie old ones.. and two squeakers. 
1854 Poultry Chron. 1 . 263 Squeakers will often return home 
from long distances though they may have been kept in a 
considerable time. 1881 Greener Gun 535 Mr. Campbell 
..succeeded in bagging 220 grouse by evening; eveiy 
‘ squeaker ’ was, however, counted. 

b. Ornith. One or other of various birds char- 
acterized by their squeaking call. 

x8i7 T. Forster Nat. Hist. Swallosu-tribe (ed. 6 ) 9 
Hirundo Apses, .. Black Swallow, Squeaker. Screamer, 
Deviling, or Shriek Owl. 1848 J. Gould Bb as Australia. 
II. pi. 45 Strepera Anaphonensis, Grey Cow-Shrike:.. 
Squeaker of the Colonists. Its note is a piercing shriek. 
1896 A. J. North List Inscctiv. Birds H.S.IV. 1. x For in- 
stance, Corcorax melanorhampus, Xerophila leucopsis , and 
Myxantha garrula are all locally known in different parts 
of the Colony by the name of ‘ Squeaker '. 

c. slang. A foxhound. 

1828 Sporting Mag. XXII. 33 lie was often alone with the 
squeakers, and sometimes racing with the leaders. 

d. colloq. A (young) pig. 

x86x Dickens Gt. Expect, iv, If you'd been born a 
Squeaker. 1889 Baden-Powell Pigsticking 28 At this 
period of his existence he is called a ‘squeaker ' and is not 
ridden. 

e. Zool. (See quota.) Also attrib. 

1887 Goode Fisheries U.S. 65% The lady crab, sand crab, 
or squeaker ciab ( lHaiyonichus oceilatus), . . occurs on most 
sandy shores from Cape Cod to Mexico. 1899 D. Sharp 
Insects 209 The adult Pelobius tardus is remaikable for its 
loud stridulation...Thc Insects aie called squeakers in the 
Coven t Gnrden market. 

3. a. slang. (See quot.) 

1796 Grose's Did. Vulgar T. (ed. 3) s.v., Organ pipes arc 
likewise called squeakers. 

to. A device or toy instrument for producing a 
squeaking sound- Cf. Squawkjsii i. 

1878 Grove's Diet. Music I. 124 The ‘squeaker’ which 1 
children in the fields fashion out of joints in tall grass. 1894 i 
Wcstm. Gas. 8 March 6/3 A small wooden squeaker, .at- 1 
tached to an indiarubber balloon. 

4. colloq, A heavy blow, rare ~* 1 . 

1877 * n Cusquet of Literature I. 245/2 We must give him 
a squeaker quickly or all will go wiong, I tell you. 

Squeakery. [f. Squeak v. -bkv.] Squeak- 
ing character or quality. 

1826 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 11. (1863) 377 It was the 

f enuinc man of puppets, the true .squeakery, the ‘ real Simon 1 
hire'. 1834 Beckford Italy II. 222 All these virtuosi.. | 
were either contraltos of the softest note, or sopranos of the t 
highest squealcery. 1 

Squeavking, vbl. sb. [f. Squeak z>.] The 
action 0 1 emitting or producing a squeak or squeaks, i 
1596 Shaks. Merck, V. 11. v. 30 (QA When you heare the 
drumme, And the vile squeaking of the wry-neckt Fife. 
1653 H. More Antui. Ath. m. xiv. (1712) 130 The squeak- 
ing and roaring of tortured Beasts, c x68o in Vemey Mem. , 
(1907) II. 321 There was fine squeekingand squeeling for a 
minute or two. 1770 Langhornk Plutarch (1851) I. 336/2 
The squeaking of a rat, .[was] heard. 1786 Mme. D'Arblay 
Diary 25 Dec.. Now for the fiddlers !..I..hear over and 
over again all that fine squeaking, and then fall fast asleep. 
x8ao Hazlitt Tahlt-T. xxviii, There is a mighty bustle at 
the door, a gibbering and squeaking in the lobbies. 1855 
Poultry Chron, III. 536 It will save an incredible amount 1 
of. .squeaking, liai sh gratiug, dismal creaking. 

Squea king, fpl. a. Also 6 aweaking. [f. . 

Squeak v.] 

1. Of the nature of a squeak or squeaks ; char- > 
acterized by squeaking. 

1576 Fleming Panopl, Epist. 277 Among these people, . . j 
one. .made a harsh squeaking noyse. 1592 Cijettlr Kind- ! 
harts Dr. (1841) 15 The one in a sweaking treble, the other I 
in an ale-blowen base, a 1704 T. Brown Praise Drunkenness 1 
Wks.17301, 37 The drunkard's voice is hoarse and manly, not 
like the squeaking trils of an Eunuch. 1854 Em krson Lett. 

4 Soc, A bus, Social Aims Wks. (Bohn) III. 176 It seems to 
require several generations of education to train a squeaking 
. . habit out of a man, 

to. Of the voice : Thin and shrill. ' 

*803 Med. Jrnt. IX. 563 At an early period the voice was 
altered, and grew squeaking. *8s8 Scott F. M, Perth viii, 
Said Dwining, with his squeaking voice. 1878 W. A. Wright 1 
Shaks. Jul. Caesar Notes 141 That ghosts had thin and . 
squeaking voices was a belief in the time of Homer. 

2. That squeaks; uttering squeaks. ! 

*606 Shaks. Ant. 4* Cl. v. ii. 220 And I shall see Some 1 
squeaking Cleopatra Boy my greatnesse. 165a Bknlowes 
fheoph. v. viii. (1903) 368 Can squeaking reeds sound forth ' 
the organ’s full delight. 1682 Dryden Medal 35 The loudest [ 


bagpipe of the squeaking train, c 1760 Smoi ir.vr Burlesque 
Ode 26 'The squeaking pig-, her bounty own'd. 1763 
Churchill Poems, Apol. Wks. 17C7 I, 57 Italian fathers 
thus, with barb’rous rage, Fit helpless infants for the 
squeaking stage. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (x8x6) I, 
xui. xo6 The sound of a squeaking fiddle. 1837 Carlyi.i: 
Fr. Rev. 11. iv. vii, A fanfaronnding hollow bpeetiumatul 
squeaking and gibbering Shadow 1 
Hence Squea-kingly adv, 

i6jx Cotgr., Grcslement , . .shrilly, or sq[u]eakingly. a 1700 
II. E. Did. Cant. Co ew, To Whine, to cry squeekingly, as at 
Conventicles. 

Squeaklet. [-let.] A little squeak. 

183* Carlyle in Fraser's Mag. V. 379 Grating haisli 
thunder, or vehement shrew-mouse squcaklets. 

Squeaky (skwrki), n. [f. Squeak sb. or v.] Chnr- 
acteriyed by squeaking sounds ; tending to squeak. 

1862 Miss Yonge C'tess Kate xii, (1880) 133 The loud 
squeaky key of the voire.. showed that she had worked 
herself up into a state of excitement. 1869 T0/.1 a 1 light. 
Turkey I. 2x9 They sang in nasal and .squeaky tones. 1885 
Harper's Mag. Dee. 78/1 What a .scene of squeaky gossip 
in tne moonlight 1 1899 Dover. Duet 238 An excellent 
piano.., but it is getting so squeaky in the upper notes, 

to. Of the YOiee : = SyUKAKINti Ml. a. 1 b. 

1863 Kingsley Wattr-Bab. iii. *02 Tne tiniest, shrillest, 
squeakiest little voice you ever heard. x88: Mrs. Mom s- 
wouth Adv. Herr Baby 36 My little voice must have 
sounded very faint and squeaky from out of the tiuuk. 

Iicnce Squoa’kyisli a. 

1832 Wit son in Black w. Mag. XXXII. 863 Perfotmeis 
with.. punj ish figures that must strut, and squeaky ish 
voices that must crack. 

Squeal (skwri), sb. Also 8-9 squeel ; north, 
dial. 8-9 e-wool, 9 awooal. [f. the vb.] 

1 . A more or less prolonged sharp cry; a shrill 
scream. Also fig. * 

1747 Relwi Misc. Poems a The shearers aw hrast out In 
sweels of laughter. 2776 Pennant B/it. Zool. (ed. 4} I. 85 
It is observable that the male otters never make any noise 
when taken : but the pregnant females emit a most shrill 
squeal. 2786 Burns Holy Fair xiii, His lengthen'd chut, 
his turn’d up snout, His eldritch squeel an’ gestures. 1835 
Marryat J. Faithful xix, All of a sudden we heard at ustl- 
ing in the furze, and then a loud squeal. 1853 R. S. Surtees 
Sponge's Sp. Tour ix. 42 Some of the more lively of the 
horses .. evinced their approbation of the move, by stindiy 
squeals and capers. 1894 Birkkm. Ess, viii. 82 'I here is 
nothing., [they] like better than to heat the squeal of some 
self-torturing atom of humanity, 
to. A sharp shrill sonnd. 

1867 Macgregor Voy. Alone (1868) 16 'I he shrill squeal of 
a pulley thrills my ear with pleasure. 1897 Mary Kings. 1 ky 
IV. Africa 583 The shrill squeal of the wind, the mar of the 
thunder, and the rush of the rain. 

2 . Sc. A quarrel or broil. 

1788 Pickbn Poems 65 Ye needna gang sac far afiel* To tell 
how Tea has bred a squeel 

Squeal (skwtl), v. Fotmsi 4-5, 7 aquela 
{north, 4 auolo, 5 swele), 6 Sc. aqueil(l, 7-9 
squeel, 7 squeale, 7- squeal. [Imitative.] 

1. intr. To utter (or give out) a more or less pro- 
longed loud sharp cry, esp. by reason of pain or 
sudden alarm ; to scream shrilly : a. Of persons. 

a *300 Cursor M. 1344 A new bom barn lay in t>a croppe, 
. .par him poght it lay suelland [Gftt. squeland], c X375 St. 
Leg. Saints xxvii. {Afachor) 145 He. .squelyt gret & raryt 
3arne, as kynd gaf to sic a barne. 1508 Kknnbdib Flyiing to. 
Dunbar 39 Batth lohne the Ross and ihow util iqueill and 
skirle. 1535 Stewart Cron.Scot, II. 525 He ran,. Fra place 
to place, . .With mony sellout ay squefilnnd like a kid. x6ox 
Shaks. ful. C, 11, ii. 24. Ghosts did shrieke and squeale about 
the streets. 1671 Skinner, To Squall or Squeal out. 1676 
Ilomu-s Iliad 339 Enrag’d she,, threw it from her, tore her 
hair, and squeard, X740 Richardson Pamela 1 . 235 She. . 
took hold of my Arm, so roughly, and gave me such a Pull, 
as made me squeal out. *778 Miss Burney Evelina 
xlii, They bide themselves, and run away, and squeel and 
squall, like any thing mad. 1846 Landoh Imag. Conv. Wks. 
II. 92 He pinched my ear so bitterly, I was fain to squeel. 
*851 D. J errold St. Giles xxxv. But for appearances, , .she’d 
have squealed no more than a rose-bud pulled ftom a bush, 
to. Of animals or birds. 

a 1400-50 [see Squealing vbl. ris], 15x3 Douglas yfbieid 
viii. vi. ix2 The catell eik.,Baith squeill and low in that 
ilk plenteus gads. 1535 {see prec.]. 1684 Loud. Gat. 
No. 1903/4 A Blood bay Stone Horse, between 14 and 15 
hands high, being much given to bite and strike and squeel, 
x688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 134/a When hesendeth forth 
his Cry, . . a Rat Squeletli, or Sqoaketh. 1798 Edgeworth 
Pract, Ediee. (i8tx) II. 450 He bit off the ear of a pig 
because it squealed when he was ringing it. 1856 Kane 
Arct.Expl. I. xxiii, 290 Tern were very numerous, hundreds 
of them squealing and screeching in flocks. 1879 Black 
Macleod of D. I. 167 You hear the rabbit squealing with 
fright long befote the weasel is at him. 

2 . Of things : To emit or produce a shrill or 
strident sound, 

1596 [see Squealing vbl. sb,]. 1658 tr. Porta's Hat. Magic 
xix. 386 The voice is changed in dtveis tunes, one note is 
sweet and pleasant, two, squele and jar. 1727 Somerville 
Fables xiv, i, Here tortur’d cats-gut squeals amain, Guittars 
in softer notes complain. 1824 Heber Jrttl, (1828) I. ix. .’39 
Different musical instruments were strumming, thumping, 
squeeling and rattling. *859 Jephson Brittany vii. 99 Then 
the biniou or bagpipe squeals and grunts, 

3 . slang. To turn informer; to inform or‘ peach * 
on a person. (Cf. Squeak v. 2.) 

1865 Slang Did. 244 Squeal, to inform, peach. A north 
country variation of squeak. 1892 Montreal Gas, 5 Nov. 
8/a This revelation led Gideon to * squeal ’ and hr to-day 
fortified his statement.. by much documentary evidence, 
1896 Boston (Mass.) fr/il. 29 Dec. a/x His pal, . . who is now 
serving time for counterfeiting, and who squealed on him. 

93 
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SQUEAL. 

4 . tram. To utter or produce with a shrill, 
grating, or squeaking sound. Also with out. 

*675 Covrx in Early Voy. Levant (Hakluyt Soc.) 211 
There are trumpets, which come in onely now and then to 
squeel out a loud note or two. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle 
xii, 1 Here, sir,* squealed Timothy. 1871 L. S tephen Player. 
Enr. xii. (1894) 294 Pigs.. squeal emphatic disapproval of 
their enforced journey. 1883 Ld. R. Gower My Remin. I. 
vii. 130 The fiddle squealed the old dance music of the old- 
fashioned quadrille. ' 

5 . Quasi-aafo. With a squeal. 

1849 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 56 Squeal went the engine; 
we were off. 

Squeal, a. s.w, dial. ? 06 s. [? Related to 
Queal ?».] Feeble, fiail. 

1794 Wolcot (P. Pindar) ?. Ploughshare's Royal Visit 
Exeter Wks. *8t6 III. 367 That he was weak, and ouid, 
and squeal, And zeldom made a hearty meal. 1795 — 
Pindariana Ibid. 336 Why should [he] he afraid of norns, 
Who married a poor squeal, starv'd cat, for money? 

Squealer (skwrlw). [f. Squeal ».] 

1. Xn bird-names : (see quots.). 

1834 J. Waster Last ofO. Squires vii. 66 In the summer 
nothing broke the silence that reigned around, save the 
voice of the squealers — the country-name for swifts. 1879 
Miss Jackson Shropsh. Ward-bit. 223 The Swift... This 
bird’s loud piercing cry has obtained for it the name of 
squealer. *888 G. Trumbull Names Birds 91 Harlequin 
Duck, . .known also as Squealer at Machias Port, Me. ibid, 
196 Golden Plover. . , Mr. Browne records Squealer in his 
list of gunners' names at Plymouth Bay. 

2 . One who or that which squeals. Also transf. 

1863 Slang Diet. 244 Squealer , . . an illegitimate baby. 
1897 Daily News 25 May 2/4 In one village a venerable 
squealer [a pig] was driven past a whole line of soldiers by 
a dog. 

b. slang. An informer." 

1865 in Slang Diet. 2x4, 1901 Daily Chron. 17 Sept. 7/2 
It will not reap many 'squealers because the men who 
might tell things to cause damage will not dare. 

0. A complainer. 

1889 Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch, In nine cases out of ten, 
the editor gives the squealer more privileges in the way of 
reply than he is entitled to by equity. 

Squealing, oW. sb. [f. Squeal z*.] The action 
of the verb, in various senses. 

c 132$ Metr. Horn. 167 For quen the childe es born, sal 
I Do it of daw sa priuely, That na wiht sal the squeling 
here, a 1400-50 Alexander 4112 For with he sweling of Jie 
swyne we sail paim all voide. 1596 Sh aks. Merck. V. n. v. 30 
The vile squealing of the wry-neckt Fife, c 1680 in Verney 
Mem. (.1907) II. 321 There was fine squeeking and squeeling 
for a minute or two. 1701 Huddesford Salmagundi 123 
Upon a trestle Pig was laid And a sad squealing sure It 
made. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. x. 11. ii, The cries, the 
squealmgs of children, of infirm persons, and other assist, 
ants. *878 Black Green Past, xvi, They heard the squeal, 
ing of a young cock outside. 

Squealing, ppl. a. [f. as prec.] 

1 . That utters or emits squeals ; screaming. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5626 pe kings doghter-.sagh pe vessel 
on he flodd;. .A squeland child per-in sco fand. c 1375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints xvi. (. Magdalene } 484 To his squeland barne ge 
[suld] spare. 164a J. Ball Ansm. to Can i. 143 Cathed. 
Churches ,. where ..Singing men, .. Squealing Choristers, 
Organ-Players, . . &c. live in great idlenesse. 1689 R. 
Cox Hibernia Angl. 1. Apparatus 1 1 b, A Bagpipe, which 
is a squealing Engine, fit only for a Bear-Garden, xjog 
Steele Tatler No. 15 p 2 She pinch'd me, and called me 
squealing Chit. *879 Geo. Eliot Tkeo. Such ii. 35 A small 
squealing black pig. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 586 
A terrific rain-storm.. accompanied by a squealing, bitter 
cold wind. 

b. Squealing hawk : (see quot.). 

1884 Harper's Mag. March 622 The red-tailed hawk.. by 
some is called the squealing hawk. 

2 . Of the nature of a squeal. 

1879 Jefferies Wild Life 338 Now and then a peculiar 
squealing sound may he heaid proceeding from the glass. 
1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 506 Peculiar squealing cry. 
Squeam, sb. rare. (Back-formation from 
Squeamish «.] A qualm or scruple (^conscience). 

1798 Geraldbia II. 240 Do not let any squeams of con- 
science prevent your attentions. 1888 interior (Chicago) 
5 Apr., Without squeam or apology,.. the mutual bearings 
of truths are to be. .unshrinkingly maintained, 
f Squeam, ». 06 s. rare. (f. as prec., or from 
Squeamous a.J intr. To turn sick or squeamish. 

1576 Turberv. Venerie 363 And as for gaines men dive in 
every streame, All frawdes be fishe, their stomachs never 
squeame. 1765 C. Smart tr. Pheedrus iv. vi, This threat is 
to the fools, that squeam At every thing of good esteem. 
Squea mer. rare [Cf. prec.] One who 
turns squeamish or faint. 

1887 W. S. Gilbert Ruddigore n, Coward, poltioon, 
shaker, squeamer. 

Squeamish (slew? mij), a., adv., and sb. 
Forms : a. 5 squayinysch, 6 -yah, -iah(e, 6-7 
squaimish(e ; 6 squeim-, squeymish, skeym- 
iahe ; 6-7 squamish, north . dial, 8-9 swainaish, 

9 swamish. 0. 6-7 squemiah(e, 7 squeamish 
(9 dial, skeemish), 6- squeamish ; north, dial. 
7 , 9 sweamish., 9 sweemish. (var, of squaymes , 
squemes Squeamous a., by alteration of suffix.] 

, L L Readily affected with nausea ; easily turned 
sick or faint; physically unable to support or 
swallow anything disagreeable, 
a. Of persons. + Also const, of. 
c 1450 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. v. xlv. (Bodl. MS.). And 
perefor me schal not be squaymysch of vrine, for in many 


hinges it is profitable and leefe. 1584 Grtene Arbasto 
Wks, (Giosart) III. iga Art thou so squemish that thou 
canst not see wine but thou must surfet? 1684 tr. Bonet's 
Met c. Compit. vi. 164 Purging Potions, taken by squeamish 
Persons,, .cause a Shivering. 170* Gay Achilles m, She is 
so squeamish and so frequently out of order. 1744 Eer keley 
Sins § 3 Wks. 1871 II. 367 For children and squeamish 
persons it may be made weaker. 1777 Cook Voy., Pacific 
(1784) II. in. x. 186 We found that he was too squeamish to 
drink turtle's blood. 

fig. 1614 Raleigii Hist. World 11. (1634) 486 Yet am I 
not so squeamish, that I can well enough digest a good 
Booke. 1740 Cibber Apol. (1756) I. ir As his patron knew 
the patient was squeamish, he was induced to sweeten the 
medicine to his taste. 

transf a 1677 Barrow Semi. Wks. 1686 III. 88 Thou hast 
a squeamish conscience, which cannot relish this, cannot 
digest that advantageous course of proceeding. 

b. Of the stomach. 

*6zo Venner Via Recta ii. 152 It is very good for such as 
haue squamish & wateiie stomacks. a 1707 Bi>. Patrick 
Comm. 2 Sam. xiii. 5 He would have him pretend that his 
stomach was so nice and squeamish, that he would like 
nothing that his servants dressed. 1851 Thackeray Eng. 
Hum. v. (1876) 318 Their squeamish stomachs sickened at 
the rough fare. 

fig. 1642 Fuller Holy t( Prof State v. ii. 363 The stomach 
of his Holinesse not being so squeamish, but that he would 
take a good almes from dirty hands. 1760 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy iv. xxxii, Nor do I value whose squeamish stomach 
takes offence at it. 1843 Lowell Glance behind the Curtain 
83 But now the uneasy stomach of the time Turns squeamish 
at them both. 

2 . Slightly affected, with nausea ; sickish, qualmish. 
1660 Pepys Diary 7 April, This day.. the wind grew 
high, and. . I began to be dizzy and squeamish. 1689 Muses 
Farew. Popery 81 When Satan was squeamish, and long’d 
for a Dainty, The Pope Fricasseed him this New Four-and- 
twenty. 1756 Mrs. Calderwood in Coltness Collect. (Mait- 
land Club) 128 Then down I must go, and into bed as soon 
as possible, very very squeamish. I could not keep my feet 
in the cabin. 1817 J. Evans Exairs. Windsor, etc. 485 
Passed the North Foreland with a little swell, and most of 
the passengers were squeamish. *887 Poor Nellie (1 888) 41 1 
You. re feeling squeamish, I see, so take my advice and have 
a brandy-and-soda. 

+3. Apt to produce qualms ; = Qualmish a. 3. 
at 571 Jewel Serm. i. Wks. (1611) 974 When they had 
manna in their mouths, they thought it a loathsome and a 
squeamish meat. 

4 . Characterized by a sickish feeling, rare, 

1670 Covel in Early Voy. Levant (Hakluyt Soc.) 102 Our 
Freshmen passengers were all in a miserable, squeamish, 
and puking condition. 1748 Thomson Cast. Indol. 1. Ixxvii, 
Fast by her side a listless maiden pin’d, With aching head, 
and squeamish heart-burnings. 

II. f 5 . Averse, unwilling, or backward to do 
something. 06 s. 

1553 Respublica 1. iii. 278, 1 shall tell Respublica ye can 
beste goveme: bee not ye than skeymishe to take in hand 
the stem. 1589 Puttenkam Eng. Poesie 1. viii. (Arb.) 38 
Let none other meaner person., be any whit squeimish to 
let it be publisht vnder their names, for reason serues it, and 
modestie doth not repngne. 

6 . Averse to freedom or familiarity of intercourse; 
distant, reserved, coy, cold. 

Also, in mod. dial, modest, bashful, diffident, shy. 
a. 1561 T. HoBvtr. Castighane's Courtyer m. (1577) N vij, 
This woman ought not therefore., [to] be so squeimish and 
make wise to abhorre both the company & the talke. 1565 
Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Delictum, Delicias facere, to make 
strange and dally, because he would be intreated: to be 
squaymish. <11586 Sidney Arcadia 1. (1912) 118 Yet for 
countenance sake, he seemed very squeimish, in respect of 
the charge he had of the Princesse Pamela. 1788- in 
northern dial, glossaries (in form swaimisk or swamish), 
8.1580 Hollyband Trees. Fr, Tong, Desdaigneux, 
squemish, cove, disdamfull. 1584 Lyly Sappho * iv. 7 
Proud, elfel how squeamish he is become afreadie, vsing 
both disdaineful lookes, And imperious words. 1607 Dekker 
& Marston Northw. Hoe iv, D,’s Wks. 1873 III. 50 A 
comely country mayd, not squeamish nor afraid, To let 
Gentlemen touch. $1665 Roxb. Ball. (1886) VI. 256 
Virgins, take my advice, be not disdainful; Neither be coy 
and nice, squemish nor scornful. *710 Palmer Proverbs 
115 A woman of virtue keeps a guard upon her eye, and yet 
don t affect to look soure, squeamish, and suspicious 
transfigtfii Melbancke Philotimus Cj b, As for Pallas, 
she is dainty, but not squemish, hard to be found, but easy 
to be intreated. 1 

Comb. 1603 Florio Montaigne 11. i. (1804) 166 Fair and 
soft, as squemish-honest as she seems,, .conclude not rashly 
an inviolable chastitie to be on your Mistresse. 

fb. Const, ofx Averse to being free or generous 
with (something). 06 s. 

Painter Pal, Pleas. 1. {1569) 195 The more she proved 
the King inflamed with her love, the more squeymish she 
was of her beautie. *576 Fleming Panop l. Epist. 37 You 
haue shewed your selfe..not squemish or deintie of your 
singular beneuolence. * *625 Fletcher Woman’s Prize v. 

1, Petro. I think ’twere well you would see her. Row. If 
you please, Sir; I am not squeamish of my visitation. 

to- Of actions, etc.; Characterized by coldness 
or coyness. 06 s. 

*577 Stanyhurst Descr. Jrel. Ep. Ded. in Holinshed, I 
was by them weied not to beare my selfe coy, by gluing my 
entier friends m so reasonable a request a squemisn repulse. 
1600 J. Lane Tom Tcl-trotk{xi-j&) no Somegogle with the 
eyes, some squmt-eydiooke, Someat their fellowes, squemish 
sheepes-eyes cast. 1603 Florio Montaigne 1. xx. (1632) 42 
a heir wanton, squeamish, quarellous countenances, which 
setting us a fire, extinguish us. 

7 . Readily offended by anything approaching 
immodesty or indecency; easily shocked ; prudish. 

*567 Harman Caveat (1869) 55 Because the sight shoulde 
not abash her shamefast maydens, nether loth her squaymysh 
sight 1677 W. Hughes Man. of Sin 11. v. 94 If the good 


SQUEAMISHLY. 

Man blush'd,.. he may be pardon’d for this once, being not 
so squeamish often. 1742 Firi ding J. Andrews 1. xii, This 
the maid readily piomised to perform, .. being .. not so 
squeamish as the lady. 1842 Lover Handy Andy xvi, ‘I'm 
not squeamish, su,' said Miss Augusta; ‘buL it's dieadful 
to be shut up with a man who has no clothes on him ’. 1858 
Hawthorne Fr. It. Note-bks. I. 217 As to the nudities,., 
they might well have startled a not very squeamish eye. 
1892 Baring-Gould Strange Survivals x. 220 Riddles moie 
or less good, some coarse, and some piofane; but the age 
was not squeamish. 

f b. Sensitive; shrinking fioni contact with any- 
thing rude or rough. 06 s. 

1707 Curios, in H/tsb. fy Gard. 61 Sulpliuieous Matters 
that compose the Floweis.,are soon devour’d by the open 
Air, which destioys those flail and squeamish Beauties. 
1782 Cowper Poet, Oyster 1) Seusit. PL 55 And, as for you, 
my Lady Squeamish, Who teckon ev’iy touih a blemish. 
*785 Burke Sp. Nabob of Arcot's Debts Wks, I. 345 The 
person so squeamish; so timid, so trembling lest the winds 
of heaven should visit too loughly. 

8. Sensitively or excessively fastidious, scrupu- 
lous, particular, or punctilious, with regard to 
standards of action or belief. 

1581 T. Newton Seneca’s Trag. Ded., And whereas it is 
by some squeymish Areopagites surmyzed that the leading 
of these Tragedies . . cannot he digested without great 
danger [etc.]. 1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. it. i, High 
honour’d blood’s too squemish to assent, And lend a hand 
to an ignoble act. *676 W. Allen Addr. Non-Conform . 135 
When they are nice, curious, and squeamish about undeter- 
mined circumstances in forms of administration, ct 690 
Ld. Delamer Disc. Incourngers of Popery Wks. (1694) 9; 
Let then the high Church he moie charitable, and the Dis- 
senters less stiff and sweamish. 1724 Wr.LToN Chr. Faith 

Pract, 70 They were so squeamish upon the liteial, ami 
so loose and moderate in the moral .sense. *768-74 Tulki k 
Lt. Nat, (1834) ,1. 2 72 Another, who had not the same 
squeamish disposition, might have found enjoyments enow 
under general censure. .to make life desirable. 1829 A. 
Cunningham Brit. Painters i. 41 If Laud bad not doated 
on trifles, and the Presbyterians had been squeamish about 
them. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiii. III. 274 Wheie 
enthusiasts are ready, .to be destroyed for trifles magnified 
into importance by a squeamish conscience. 1881 Scrtbnei ’s 
Mag. XXII. 144 Some of the early American .statesmen, 
doubtless, weie not any too squeamish in their poiitiuti 
maneuverings. 

Comb. 1581 Studley Seneca's Agamemnon A iij, Although 
as squemishe hearted men those priests in bedlem rage. 

b. With preps., as about, as to, at, of. 

*58* J. Bell II addon's A nsw. Usonus 417 But I will not 
be so squemish about these trifles. 158a N. T. (Rhein.) 
p. xx, Why should we be squamish at newe worries or 
phrases in the scripture which are nccessarie. <2*660 
Contemp. Hist. IrcL (Ir. Archasol. Soc.) I. 276 Neiter 
squemishe of any your proceedings. 166a Stilungfl. 
Ong. Sacrse in. i. § 3 Those whose minds are so coy and 
squeamish as to any thing of Divine revelation. 1865 Bright 
Sp., Canada 67 They are not so squeamish as to what they 
say about ns. *872 Ii. Yatfs Castaway n, vii, I don’t pie- 
tend. .to be squeamish about such matters, 

c. Marked or characteiized by fastidiousness or 
scrupulousness. 

1593 G. Harvey Pieice’s Super. Wks. (Giosart) II. 158 
All resteth vpon a case of conscience, as nice and squeamish 
a scruple [etc.] a *658 Cleveland Wks, (1687) 99 Your pen 
is coy, and you waie the Holy Giound and Holy Coyn with 
a squeamish Pretention, 1776 CowrER Let. Wks. 1837 XV, 
3“.X9 U P erce ive I have not made a squeamish use of your 
obliging offer. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. 1. 10 In a bachelor’s 
house . . there is no lady to stand upon squeamish points about 
lodging gentlemen in old holes and corners. 1884 Brown- 
I! ® Ferishtah (1885) 73 So, with thy squeamish scruple. 

“• Fastidious or dainty with respect to what one 
handles, uses, or comes in contact with. 

1608 Tors ell Serpents 789 If we would.. not he so 
squeamish as to refuse those wholesome medicines which 


*746 Francis tr. Hor., Sal. 11. vi. 176 If delicacies could 
invite My squeamish courtier’s appetite, Who turn’d his 
nose at every dish. 1800 Miss Edgeworth Belinda xxii, 
I have heard., that the passion of love, which can endure 
capt ice, vice, [etc.] is notwithstanding so squeamish as to he 
instantaneously disgusted by the perception of folly in the 
object beloved, i860 W. H. G. Kingston Pirate Medit. 1. 12 
xie s the fellow .to make your kid-glove wearing gentlemen 
cup their hands in the tar-bucket, .if lie sees they are in any- 
way squeamish about it. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr, Jiur. 
11894) ix. 206 Our nerves.. are unduly delicate, and our 
tastes too squeamish. 

eebsol. 1828 {title). The Adventures of Doctor Comicus ; , . 
a ' ?<rT C Satl Ii, cal Poem, for the Squeamish and the Queei. 
T ■fO. a. Having aversion or antipathy at or to- 
wards something. 06 s. 

x 58 * J. Bell Haddon's Answer to Osorlus 249 b, Ileyng 
squeymish at Luthers speache. 1654 Wm tlock Zootom. 360 
bqueinish towards the present, and longing for Innovation. 

T D. lo make squeamish, to hesitate or shrink ; 
to show dislike. 06 s. 

H - lsi " G/ ‘ vu - §4- 355 This great 
n. made r II; not SQuemish to giue them this aduice. 
m = ;r A , Y i. NE Bec h ' l6 34) *97 If he [God] delight in us, what 
matter if the world malce squemish of us? 

Squea-mislxly, adv. [f. piec.] 
j- j . k\, a reserved or distant manner: coldly, 
disdainfully. 06 s. 

crnn3L? < i LD {. , !i G Cal V {ft ?" p s. IxxL 15 Not to taste Gods 
S M 'r re V” < l? s u were squeymishly. *580 Holly- 
souemichiff*' P ,f r Mespris, disdainefullye, 

inrfw *S?8 h ^uyt V oy, 1. 1. 8 Squemishly, frown- 

, y shunning the ragged and tattered sleeue 
******* 
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SQUEEZE. 


2 . Fastidiously, delicately, daintily. 

1616 J 5 . Jonson Masques Wks, gn Howsoeuer some may 
squemishfy crio oul. a 1670 Hackwt Cent. Strut. 219 I 3 ut 
I marvel at tho.se expobUoi.s who arc .squemisihly conceited 
against that opinion. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat, (1814) II. 
498 If the jplea of conscience was admitted., wc should grow 
so .squeamishly conscientious [etc. ]. 1782 T. W ar 1 on R otulcy 
Enq. 70 The modern delicacy of the writer.., who thus 
squeamishly introduces this tale of Saxon peilidy. 1838 
IJicki.ns Pkkw. xxxi, If she had been less proudly and 
squeamishly brought up. 1845 Camwilll Lives Chanullors 
(1857) V. cx. 148 ]JoIingbtuko..squeumislily says: ‘The 
first regulation . . is decency '. 

3 . With a tendency to nausea or sickness. 

1843 Le Ft, vim Life Trav. Phys. nr. i. III. 89, I sought 
my col... rolled about for an hour rather squeamishly, and 
then fell asleep. 

Squeaniislmess. [f. as prcc. + -ness.] 

1 . The state of being affected with nausea or 
qualms ; sickishness. 

01x386 Sidney Artadia 11. (Sonmiei) ids Mopsa..at the 
first for squearuishues going vp & downe, with tier head 
like a bonlu in a stoi me. 1635 Cut.rhri'r.K, etc. tr. A ’ menus 
1. vii. jo These are fuivruimris of our Epilepsy ; disdain of 
meat, or immodetate Appetite, Squcamishness, heart-burn- 
ing. 1692 li. Walhi.u tr. Epietetus, Alar. .\x.\v, You should 
umsidei , .Whether ‘ ..-i,!-.' •. .j f.-'.-t.T 1 . 

makes you keep an A’ ‘a Vi.c 17-fi L. 1 : . 

Horace, Sat. 11. ii. II. .,7 \\ «. 1 1 wj. 

off your squcamishness. .then let mu see you dcspiseinean 
viands. 1822-7 Good Study Med. (tli.’y) I. 340 rains in 
the stomach, nausea, squcamishness. 1878 J. MacGum.or 
in F. Uallbur Life (191a) xi. 331 We hud a despeuitcly rough 
passage, which m spile of one day’s squramislmcss I greatly 
enjoyed. 

b. Const, of (the stomach). Also /£,*•. 

1648 ( 1M1K II 'est I ud. io,i The women of that City it seems 
pretend much weakness** and sqm mi •huesse of stomach. 
*712 Sri-rt.H S/ie< t. No. i-H*i f 1 A good Cmistilution unpcais 
in the Soundness and Vigour of the Parts, not in the 
Squcamishness of ihu , Stomach. 1715 tr. Pant irol tits' 
lit tutor. Pilings I. I’ref. 6 A voluminous Paraphiase not 
agri*eing with' thu .squeamislmess of an Oxford Stomach. 

f 2 « a. Disdainfulness; haughty reserve. Ohs. 

1380 IIom.yhani) Trcas. Hr. Pong, Destining, disdaine, 
despite, squeamishnc-.se. ifin Co ion. av. Boutique, A 
prouerbe taxing th' enuie, or squeumishimssu of 1 mining 
Artists, who. .uoneculc fioin the world their excellent gifts. 
1647 1 Ii:xiiam 1, .Squnimishncssc, vet achtinge. 
f b. Modest reserve or coyness. Ohs.~ x 

1720 Mrs. Mani.i-,y Power of Low (1741) 1 . 41 Iflier Vertuc 
and Squeainishnesb should u-ject the Ofifeis of hi-. Ilcait. 

3 . The quality or condition of being highly or 
excessively fastidious or dainty in some lcspccl. 

1654 Win hock y.ootouua afit It I wing a Squuami'.lmesso 
toforheaie satisfying his Appetite.. bet au .u somewhat may 
be wanting in some Dishes Picpai niton. 1693 A pot. Clergy 
Scot/. 106 A F.uialick Squuamislmi'ss that will not allow 
the Title of Doctor to any Clingy Man. 171X Connlrcy- 
Man's Lett. Curat . 38 They address'd His Majesty, ami 
Roundly Condemn’d the Hi, hops for their Sqm-umishimss, 
*782 Miss IIuiiney Ce> ilia vi. iv, Nmv pray speak the truth 
without squeamishness. *839 Dicki.ns X it kitty xvi, I have 
undergono too much.. to feel pride 01 sqm-amishness now, 
*883 Law 'Pimes LXXIX, az.) 3 The squeamishness of 
certain judges has contributed not a little to the lesult. 

Squea'jnotlS, a. Now north, dial. Forms: 
a. 4 Booymus, 5 -ea, -os, -ous ; 4 -5 squoymoua, 
6 aquymouae ; 4-5 akoymua, 4-6 -ous, 4 -oa, 
5 -es, 6 -ys, -oao, y skymous. 0 - 4 -6 squoymous 
(5 aqwoy-), 4 squaymus, 5-6 -oua, 5 aquaymea, 
-ob(6, soaymoB, akoymous, -owa(o ; 5 aweym- 
ows, north, dial. X swamas, 8-y swnmous, 9 
-us, awaira-, swaymoua. 7. 5 squomea, <5 -oua. 
[a. AF. estoy motts, escomos, of obscure origin. Cf. 
Fsqiuymquh a. 

Forms without initial s also occui, ns queymous (see 
Queimisu a.) and eoymous (see sense j 0 ). J 

1 . - SuiJKAMiHti a. i a. 


13, . Coer de L. 3483 Was non off hem that eete Iyste 
Kyng Richatd .. sayile : Frendes, kie nought squoymous 
*398 Trevisa Barth, De P. A’, vn. fxvii, (Uodl. M.S.), pe; 
jiatbeb v-bete with a wode lumnde..diede|> watete mos 
. .and beb agrised Jier of ftillo sore and scoymos also. 1561 
DrANT Ilorace, Sat. iv. () viij b, There must he broihe fo 
squayraous folke, and spires all of pleasure. 1882 Lane 
Gloss, *43 Skymous, squeamish, fastidious iu eating, 

2 . Distant, disdainful, fastidious. 



b. north, dial. Modest, shy. 


1483 Catli. Angl. 357/1 .Squuyrao.se, veiecnndus. 17c 
Tiiokisby Let. to Ray, Swnmous, modest, X790 Mr 1 
Wiieki.er U’estuild, Dial, (i8.ii) 43 Ise une way swaina; 
1828 Carr Craven Gloss, II. 307 Poor Williams is 
swamous, cowardly chap. X847- in dial, glossaries (Cuinb 
Yks.). 


f 3 . Having or feeling abhorrence, repugnance, or 
detestation of something. Ohs. 
a. X3 . . E. E. A Hit, P. H. 398 He is so skoymos of Jaat sleape, 
he searrez bylyue. Ibid. X148 So is he scoymus of scape pat 
scylful.is euer. ax 400 Prymer (1891) ioj Wickedtiesso y 
haddo in hatrede and y was skoymes her of. 1493 T> evisa's 
De P. R. xii. (W. de W.) 319 They that tic-ti subvene 
to Hatui nus. .ben nut skoymous of foule and sty nkyng 
clothynge. 

0 . e 1386 CtiAUt i.b Miller's P, 131 He was somdel squaym. 
ous [Climb, coyiuous] Of fartyug, and of spectra daungerous. 


I 


1 


I 


1398 Trisvisa Barth. De /’. A’, vm. xxiii. (Tollem. MS.), 

N ot skeymous of foule and styiilcynge clojiyngc. 15 . . Piers 
of Eullham 70 in IIa/ 1 . li, P, P. II. 4 Be alway squaytnous 
of suclra sklaundcrs. 

y. c X410 Lovi-. Bonaveut. Mirr. vi. (Gibbs’ MS.), l>ei w ci e 
not sqttcmcs of )>c stable. . nor of heye nor of sui.be ojiei 
abjccto sympolnca. 

•f-4. «SliUEAMIHlI a, 5 . Ohs. 

1387 Tmi.visa Htgden (Rolls) VII. 461 Sche..w.is noti3t 
sqimymus to wjsclie seke nicnis feet, c 1400 Prymer 7 
Thou wcio not squoymous to take J>e tnuidcncs wombe to 
delyuetu mniikyiide. it 1450 Knt.de la Pour 133 Atte sum 
tyme she woldc hauc. .be right .scoymous to haue do the 
sendee. _ 1S3S in Iaiftie Mem. Savoy [ 1878) 10 Whethei he 
be.. levying to the pome, and not skoymys or lothcsoura to 
visile theym. e 1330 IIai.c A'. Johan (IS.K.U.S.) 18 1 Thou at t 
not skoymosc thy fantasy for to tell. 

+ Sq.uean, v. Obs, rare. [Cf. Squinny 7'. 1 and 
dial, stjidne in the same sense.] intr. To look 
askance, to squint (at one). 

1608 Arm in Nest Niitu. U880) 44 As the Philosopher 
•squenedat his cui.st wife iu some lea to, because of quiet, 
1609 — Hal, Taylor (1880) 175 As .. men amuzde their 
sorrow Ilouts, 15 y squeauing with the eye. 

i Sq.uea*sy, rt. Obs. Forms: 6 squeaayo, 6-7 
-io (7 Hqucaysio), 8 Hquoasy; 7 aquoassy, -io. 
[Allciation of Duhahy tr.] 1 

1 . Uf times: Tjoublous; disturbed. 

1583 Mi.uiANeicr. Philotimus 1 ) ij b, Hut now wc mo tonic 
to the last age, which as Quid detiids it, is v 1 ’ 4, and the 
woorst, sinie.usye N: dogged, fx wiought of haul iron, a 1662 
Hkvi.in Laud (ifiliB) 246 Num* of tiiem in those :apn.astc 
and unsettled times being questioned for it. 

2 . Of the stomach: Readily nauseated, easily 

upset ; - 3 qiiEAMl.su a. tit. j 

X1596 Lonm. Il'tli Miscrie N iiij, He driut-s him to he 
tl.mity of his meats, tilling him his stom.uk is squeusit*. 
1640 IIow 1 t.i. Vodontis Gr. at, I use to have a stpira/ie 
stumaeke 011 sail Water. 1653 Fui 1 i.u Ch. llist. u. mi > My 
weak and squeu/ie stmuatk will luudly dige.it thu wing of | 
a small 1 abbot or ditcken. 

fig. x6aa Mason Newfoundland p Puradueuturc some 
stpieasie stomuke will say, Fishing is a Imastly trade uml 
unsceming a Genllenmn. 1636 Karl Monm. tr. Bt\uiiiuCs 
A duts.fr. Parnass. 1. ix. (1674) 1 1 It piovt-s hard of digestion 
to the squeusie stomachs of modern weak-wits. 

Contb, 1633 Cum. mm, etc. tr. River ins mv. i. 37a These 
Patients mu commonly sqttca/y stomached, 
b. Readily unsettled or disturbed. 
i6xx C 'ory at's Crudities , Panegyr, Penes, The squta/ie 
humour of his biaim* Ilefoie he patted fiom this maiuo 
Neaiu peiishcd his skulk 

3 . Snaring of something. 

1628 Kari.i. Miitoiynu. (Atli.) ,0 lit c is ui squt-.wy of his 
I'ommeutt.uious ai his corn tr.it- . 
lienee *|* Sqttoa-Binoaa, st|ite:tmislmcs4. Ohs. 
a 1660 Hammond Set uwit\ viii. Wks. 1*184 IV. rut A 
squeasiiiess ami tisiug up of the hrait against any mean., 
condition of men. 1687 T. W. Lett, to Dim tiler (> Afu 1 the 
squeu/irn-ss of staitiug at a Surjilice, you must l*c foicctl to 
swallow Transub-.t.inti.itiim. 

Squebald, variant of Skkwhau) a. 
tifyliveijiatd Edto a May. Thorough breil Horse, .. beaut i* 
fully sputted red roan, st|uekild and piclmld. 

Squeehon, obs. form of Suutcuko.y 
t Squeck. Obs. [? Imitative.] A disease affect- 
ing fowls, 

1377 B. Go*x:k ileresbach's Hush, tv. (1586) 167 b, The 
greatest disea-e, that they ure subject vnto, as the Pipiie 
and the Squecke, which must be holpen in like sorte as the 
Iiennea. 

Squeege (skwrdjj>, v. Also 8-9 squoodgo. 
[Strengthened form of Squeeze v.] 

1 . intr. To press ; to make one’s way by pressure. 
1782 Mrs. II, Cowi i.v I Pit Lit is the Man l v. ii, such el.it. 

teung, ami squiicdging down the gangway staiusisc. x8s* 
IIoskyns Ttilfa xxi, Kvcry time 1 see it (a plough), on stiff 
land, a-squeeging and pressing, and kneading its way along. 

2 . train. To compress; to squeeze. 

1787 in Grom Prop, Gloss. 1848 Dickens Dontbtv Hi, Can’t 
you Iks fond of a cove without squeedging and throttling 
of him ! x8sx Mayiii w Loud. Lab. (i 860 II. 530, I went, 
and I was ucarly .squeeged to death. 

Squeegee (sKwi’Higr, sb. [? f. prec, 

Cf. JiyiTWiEB r/c] 

1 . A scraping implement, usually consisting of a 
straight-edged blade of india-rubber, gutta-percha, 
or the like, attached to the end of a long handle, 
for removing water, mud, etc. 

1844 Mrs. I lot’s i on Paeht Pay, Texas 1 . 39 Holy-stoning 
the, tletks..i> tin* worst dtv.iijithm of nervous torture of 
which I ever licMitl, i-Act-pting ptrliaits, the inflicliun of the 
wiuee gee. 1867 Smvih So Hot's IPotddk. 648 Squeeqee, 
an effective swabbing instrument, having a plate of gutta- 
percha fitted at the end of u broom handle- 1884 Law 
Times Reb. I,. 614 a They had .swept mud in a state of 
batter to the side of a road by mean* uf ‘ squeegees ’. 

2 . JPhotoffr. A strip of rubber mounted on a wooden 
frame which serves as a handle, for squeezing 
moisture from a print, pressing a film closer to its 
mount, etc. ; a rubber roller serving this purpose; 
a squeezer. 

1878 Abney Photoqr. 170 The plate i» then placed on a 
.small low stool.. amt the excess of water squeezed out by 
means of a squeegee. 1892 Photo# r. Ann. II. 47 Use a 
Roller Squeegee.- Aftei the print is ap|died to the mount,., 
gently roll the squeegee over it. 

Squeegee, v. [f. the sb.] 

I. traits. To pi ess, squeeze, or force, with a 
squeegee. 


1885 C. (r. W. Lout Workshop Rec. Scr. iv. 340 /j When 
cold, squeegee the c-mul-aon , . through muslin. Ibid. 411 a 
A piece of American cloth to niotcct the punt while sqiac* 
gceitig, 189a Photo# r, Ann. II. 49 ‘1 akea piint, put it face 
down on the gloss and lightly squeegee it until it lies fiat, 
b. With advs. and preps., as on, out, together, 
188* I/ardwuk's 1 'hotogr. Chetu. 347 It is then ‘squee- 
geed’ down on the glass and developed. 1889 Anthony's 
Photogr. Bull. II. 324 The two surfaces i .111 he liiuughl into 
contact and squegeed together. 1890 Ibid. 111 . .\,<j It «.ui 
be turned over and squeegeed out flat. 

2 . To scrape with a squeegee ; • $qiti.iu:i: v. 

1 886 .-/// I ’ear Round 4 Kept. lot 'Hie dciks were jm* 
sisteiitly holystoned, set ubbed, ‘squeegeed ', and swabhr-d 

Hence Squoogood ///, a., Squoogooiug vbl. sb. 

189* Photogr. Ann. II. 434 The wpicegeeiug utuccs...t, 
unsuitable fo; it. 1894 But. Jut l. Photoei, XI. I. it lira 
squeegeeing is then gone on with. 1904 W. I’. Hi tiny Pit. 
aduentuies I’riv. Pagett 10 A sloppy iw.ttl between two 
squeegeed hanks of mud. 

Squeezability, [f. »c\t.] The uimlitiou t*r 

quality ot being squeezable. 

x88a in huft mil Pit t. !< iluig .S/*., tatoi I. 1883 ,S/is tutor 
»S July 961/1 There urnkl 1 c no wi r.t- poln y than to show 
flush sqm e/ability in ouler to prevent U-ing 1893 

National Obsetvern'ew\n. 418/a Kxpi-riineui > on Mint , u-ii.il 
situeerability as to Welsh Disestnblnhmviu. 

Squeezable (skvwvab’lj, a. [I. Squeeze ?».] 

1 . Capable »f being compressed 01 .squeezed. 
Also trunf. 

1813 Sin W. W. Pi i>vs in Roht it , Mem, Man. , 1 /r»»,-Cir* 
III. jgri One Mould like to kup it in -qmi/ahlr olihl, 1844 
H. Sihi-iiKNs lik. burnt 111 . u 43 1 h< V mu *1 h i*l iu-Jl.it and 
clammy, and bo squeezable iu tin- hand, 
fo. Impressionable ; susceptible, 

1852 Savaoi. A'. Mtdikett 1 . 1. v, « ,0 Vuti.ur to ivn .uili* 
and too squccaable, . . > uti take impir- aims Pm readily. 

2 . Ca))ablc ol being constrained ot cot-iced to 
yield or giant something. 

1837 Amt. Reg., Mist. 390*1 'Jhc ministers at lead, Ira 
regarded as squeezable commodities, out of v* hi> h s miething 
good might, by compression, lie cMi.t* tcil. x8« W. Ji kiian 
Autobiog. 11 . t. 7 As unhivky and m)ui e/al le by tin ir mom 
cunning competitors.. as the liteiaty man. 1884 Mam. h. 
Exam. *3 Aug. r,’a lie hoped that China wouhl lie -quprr* 
able, and that the objictj he had 111 Mi vv Mould he att.iini d 
| without war. 

! b. esj>. From ■which money may be e\tra»ttd 

1840 braect's Mag. XXL .-4 1 Not.l l.uthing ! *> Uid 
they could *qtrai/it fmiii any ipuiiu s>|«te.*ab|p. 1880 1 
(It 1 i'ii an 1 Land of utt'fitd \ 1. n u-t of their iimu . 

try is only that ih< y In 1 oitra more -*iuh /.it h- for taxes. 

3 . Capable of being extract* u by pit „ute. 

JO43 Pail’s Mag. X. 1 >, Thru um* itie» lompel tlraiu 
tu « sail lira la.t | riin> *p«r* /able cut *1 the unuituitai- 
til unit * y. 

I IcitCi* Squco xabloaoEE, Sqt'U / utlldl Y. 

1844 l Souk to. Mug. I.V. 119 "lira istuit.g of (hat order 
wuiild de|tcnd ciitiicly cm the strength nr th* necessity cl 
the Mintsici : cm his ’Mpicc/ablerrasj 1871 standard u 
Api. 0 Mi. I •laditone’* * - queeraldeness '. 

Squeeze (skw/V), sb. [f. .Sqidkae i*.] 

1 . An act of squeezing ; on a judication of strong 
or heavy juciwure, or offeree numcient to cumpre-*. 

x6xx Co* on., Esett chute, . .a M|uavli, iru-di, knock, ot 
sijutra/e, iwhtruy a thing is flatted, or bestendose 1 ■gctlrar'. 
X708 }. I’nuirs Cyder ». 75 Let the lunelul Niucr.c uf 

1. dhiuring 1 *,I 1 kjw roti/e them Uc. * imprison'd winds * of lira 
lugpip* s], out they fly Melodious. *806 A. Ht no n t u.tmt 
<ft. 3) 1*3 W hen sulTicraiitly stewed, give it a gentle squeera 
1833 Jsik J. Ross Xttrr, jnd l 'ey. viii, ui In aUuuput.g tu 
pass between two large pieces of ice, they suddenly do <rd, 

f so as tu give us a considerable squeeze, but without any in- 
jury. 1843 HoUZM oil i utntng 1 . 134 1 he (mat squeeze 
> fs given by the entire force uf three men. (869 R*nkim- 
Ma.hine 4- Handdoets PI. P .-**, The pumh;. a, it ictires, 
after having given its squeeve, the p ml is Iu* mated. 

b. In hg. use. 

X71X Swim Lilt, <17 67) Ill, a: 7 A rogue that vvriles a 
newspaper, .has reflected on me iu one uf his pjpets ; but 
the secretary has taken him up, and he hall has e a *qut ere 
extiaonlioaiy. 1835 1 ‘. Muuiltt. Aihattt. of .iustefh 
lutrud. ]>. viii, A Mpieereanda giijra I aj -dirn advcrliicd 
tite towns Itciuaih, that. .Athens had a. ninth need of es- 
terual .is of native nvturces 1830 l.*>soi. t.je *»&>i> It. 
> a It login - again, the old pressure and sqiwenc uf books 
and old ruuiine. 1887 Sfectator ji May 075 '* A gentle 
squeeze to the Suiiau might eft eel some improvement, 

c. The pleasure of a crowd of jrarsons; a crush, 

1802 ISi 1 tans iiygtiav. 55 Tea and coffee., arcfmiueiuly 
t.»k« 11 in the very stew ana squeeze of a fashionable mob, 
1805 Baruni ss lit ss» s in Hare Life I. »ii- 74 , 1 never could 
have imagined what a teal squeeze was until! found myself 
iu the passage. 1854 Poult ty Chron. 1 . 141 , 1 shall never 
again belie v c w hat ladies swy against * mob, after witnessing 
how many high-lfotu, gentle, and feeble old ladies endured 
the squeeze at Birmingham. 

d. eelloq. A strong financial or ctimmercui 
demand or pressure. 

1890 Daily News a 6 June s/a The nnddleinen who hap. 
peued to have provided themselves with money tn view of 
a ' squeeze’, r8u Pimes 7 Mar. 5/4 Ihe bu sinenS uf the 
New York Stock Market was marked to-day by a ‘squeeze* 
in Sugar Trust certificates. 

2 , A strong or firm pressure of the hand as a 
token of friendship or affection. 

In quot. 1736 with allusion to the suneptitiuu> pasting of 
nwrray in order to bribe. 

1736 Fielding Pasqttm 1. 1, 1 never had a t Evil', r ^juev ze 
1 by the hand iu my life... Ay, you have vqucczuj that out 

? *etty well, 1760-7* II. Bkuoki-. Foot of Qnat. (frai; III, 
33 Harry seized him by the hand, and fiaw him .the 
squeeze ami the look of love, 1819 Biros Juan 1. » xi. Yet 
there’s 110 doubt she only meant to clasp Hu finger , with a 

aa- a 
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pure Platonic squeeze. 1841 Thackeray Gf. H oggarty 
Diamond iii, Lady Fanny., held me out her little hand, and 

? ave mine such a squeeze. i838 Burgon Twelve Good Men 
I. 265 Giving him an honest, hearty squeeze of the hand, 
to. A close embrace ; a bug. 

1790 Wot cot (P. Pindar) Epist. J. Bruce Wks. 1812 II. 
354 What bade the charming Lady Mary fly Marchesi’s 
squeeze, for Pacchierotti's sigh ? 1818 Keais Endym. in. 

f 74 My tenderest squeeze is but a giant’s clutch.. *848 
kctcEMS Dombey xlvq Drying the tears upon her shrivelled 
face, and giving him a tender squeeze. 1899 Doyle Duet | 
207 She threw her arms round his neck and gave him a 
hearty squeeze. 

3. a. A (small) quantity or amount squeezed 
out ; a few drops pressed out by squeezing. 

1761 Ann. Reg., Characters 4/2 A. little pimento, and the 
squeeze of an orange their only sauce. 1849 Macaulay in 
Trevelyan xii. (1913) II. 233 They are more tnan sufficiently 
eulogistic. In both there are squeezes of acid. 1864 Reader 
12 Mar. 324/3 It is much relished with a squeeze of lemon- 
juice. 1907 WesUtuGass. xi Apr. 4/2 For the nearer colour- 
ing he would still serve himself out a liberal squeeze of 
burnt-sienna. 

to. techn. in Screw-cutting (see quot.). 

1846 Holtzapffkl Turning II. 587 It appears. .to be 
quite impolitic, entirely to expunge the surface-bearing, or 
squeeze, from the taps and dies, when these are applied to 
the ductile metals. 

c. A forced exaction or impost made by Asiatic 
officials or servants ; a percentage taken upon goods 
bought or sold ; an illegal charge or levy. 

1838 Merc. Mar. Mag. V. 42 The Transit Levies, or 
Mandarin * Squeeze /bid. 44 We should get our teas at a 
duty of., one thirty-fifth part of the present ‘squeeze 1880 
Miss Bird Japan I. 51 The practice common among native 
servants of getting a ‘ squeeze ’ out of every money transac* 
tion. c 189a [A. Murdoch] Yoshiwara Episode xo In his 
foolishness he was dreaming of ‘squeezes’, of looting 
temples, of marrying Japanese Princesses. 

4. colloq. A crowded assembly or social gathering, 
xjyg Mrs. Barbauld Wks. (1825) II. 22 There is a squeeze, 
a fuss, a drum, a rout, and lastly a hurricane, when the 
whole house is full from top to bottom. 1703 [Earl Dim- 
donald] Descr. Estate of Culross 53 Scots Coal and Wax 
Tapers forming two of the indispensably necessary attend- 
ants of Drums, Routs, and Squeezes. 1808 Lady.S. Lyttel- 
ton Carr. (1912) i. 13 The weather is getting terribly hot for 
squeezes. 1818 Lady Morgan Autob. (1859) 191 Morgan 
swears I’ll suffocate them all, as the French are wholly 
unused to a squeeze. 1893 F. F. Moore I Forbid Banns 
(1899) 149 Me said he'd be hanged if he’d go to Madame 
Darius’ squeeze — meaning this joyous entertainment. 

5. Coal-mining, a. A gradual coming together 
of the floor and roof of a gallery or working j a 
place where this has occurred ; a creep or nip. 

xy8g J. Williams Min. Kingd. I. 348 They are always 
sure that the vein will open again,.. when they have cut 
through that squeeze or twitch. 1881 Raymond Misting 
Gloss., Squeeze, the settling, without breaking, of the roof 
over a considerable area of workings. 1898 Daily News 
3 July a/g Squeezes and falls are taking place in the levels 
and headings throughout the coalfield.^ 
to. (See quot.) 

1882 Standard ig Aug. 3/5 There is no room for doubt 
that the explosion., was caused by the diffusion of a sudden 
* squeeze 1 or outburst of gas. 

0. slang or Cant. a. The neck. 

1812 in.J. H. Vaux Flash Diet. 1821 Sporting Mag. IX. 
27 A prime yellow-man round his squeeze. 1828 Egan 
Boxiana IV. 158 Abbot appeared on the ground, with a 
blue bii d’s-eye round his squeeze. ci866 in Farmer & 
Henley s.v. Squeezer. 

to. Silk; an article made of this, a silk tie. 
Also attrib. 

1839 ' Ducange Anglicus ’ 34 Squeeze, silk. 1877 Five 
years’ Penal Servitude 240 He'd tog himself up in black, 
with a white * squeeze on a Sunday. 1877 in Farmer & 
Henley s.v., We a;ot some squeeze dresses, and two sealskin 
jackets. _ 1888 Times x Dec. 4/4 He there saw Fife, who 
said, * Did you hear about the load of “ squeeze " (meaning 
silk) that was lost ? ’ 

c. (See quot.) 

A few other slang uses are given by Farmer & Henley. 

1865 Slang Did. 241 * Precious rum squeeze at the spell,’ 
i. e. a good evening’s work at the theatre. 

7. A moulding or cast of an object obtained by 
pressing some plastic substance round or over it ; 
spec, in Archxol., an impression or copy of an 
inscription, design, etc., taken by applying wet 
paper or other soft material in this way. 

1837 Birch Anc. Pottery (1858) II. 277 Lamps were 
manufactuied by_ meaus of moulds, which were modelled from 
a pattern lamp, in a harder and finer clay than the squeeze 
or pattern. 1870 Geo. Eliot in Cross Life III. 112, 1 saw 
squeezes of this [Moabite] stone for the first time. 1884 W. 
W right Hittites iv. 45 Professor Sayce visited these sculp- 
tures. He made careful squeezes and copies of the inscrip- 
tion. 1890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 213 The wood. .is used 
merely as a source of electrotypes. A squeeze in wax or 
some such substance is taken from it. 
fig. 1894 Times i^Mar. 7/3 Now we know that thepolicy 
of Lord Rosebery is the ‘squeeze’ of the policy of Mr, 
Gladstone. 

8 . Without article : The action of squeezing or 
the fact of being squeezed j pressure ; constraint 
used to obtain a concession, gift, etc. 

1882 Thackeray Philip xxvi, After four-and-twenty hours 
of squeeze in the diligence. Z898 Westm. Rev, May 479 
It is on the knowledge of this fact that the policy of squeeze 
is based, 

9. colloq. a. An escape, a * squeak \ 

*873 Wood & Latham Waiting/or M. 24 Jack had had . . 


a still more narrow squeeze, for, had he been one_ minute 
sooner at the windlass, nothing could have saved him. 

b. At or upon a squeeze, at a pinch. 

1892 W. S. Gilbert Mountebanks r, I assist As soloist, 
Upon a squeeze. 1897 Windsor Mag. Jan. 277/2 The., 
garden., con tains only one .. tennis-court, but at a squeeze 
could almost take In two- 

10. atlrib. and Comb in sense 7 , as squeeze im- 
pression, ~ taker ; m sense 3 c, as squeeze system ; 
squeeze clout Cant (see quot.); squeeze room, 
a room in which 1 squeezes ’ or assemblies are held. 

1793 Potter Diet. Cant (ed. a), Squeeze clout, a neck- 
cloth. 1830 Mrs. Trollope Petticoat Gar. 1 37 She ventured 
to whisper as they stood together in the squeeze room. 
1871 Q. Staton. Amer. Palest. Explor, Sac., We did not 
succeed in getting squeeze impressions. 1883 Quiver Dec. 
8g/i Tourists’ fingers, squeeze-takers, and the whole body 
of destroyers have done their work. _ 1898 Morning Post 9 
Nov. 5/5 The official class, which religiously adheres to the 
time-honoured ‘squeeze’ system. 

Squeeze (skwzz), v. Also 7 squeez, squeaze, 
squease, squese, 7-8 squeese. [perh. a strength- 
ened form of Quease vP Cf. also Sqoize za] 

1, trans. To press or compress hard, esp. so as 
to flatten, crush, or force together. 

ax 6 ox Pasquil fy Kath. (1878) 1. 117, I loug not to be 
squeas'd with mine owne waight. 1634 Brereton Trav. 
(Chetham Soc.) 26 The devil, .squeezed and bruised his 
body so as his death was thereby occasioned. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, iv. 208 He therefore first among the Swains 
was found, To.. squeese the Combs with Golden _ Liquor 
crown’d. 1727 Philip Qiiarll (1 816) 81 He opened his wind- 
pipe by squeezing it the contrary way. c 1750 Coventry 
Mist. Pompey xv, A servant, .heard him raving at the land- 
lord because the bur was gone, and there was no lemon 
ready to squeeze over it. 1823 J. B adcock Dam. Amusem. 

30 By your seizing a handful briskly, and squeezing it half 
a minute, it pieserves the form of the cavity of the hand. 
1892 Photogr. Ann, II. 397 Upon squeezing the ball the 
charge is blown very exactly through the flame. 
fig. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xi. cxxviii, A Stone more 
ponderous he found Squeazmg his Soul with full Damna- 
tion's Weight. 1681 Flavel Method of Grace v. 102 An 
unprincipled professor must be squeezed by some weight of 
affliction, ere he will yield one tear. 1823 W, Cobbett 
Rural Rides (1883) I. 220 The six hundred millions of Debt 
. .are now squeezing the borough-mongers. 1843 Disraeli 
Sybil (1863) 3x2 You know something about somebody ; I 
couldn't squeeze you then, but . . I will Have it out of you now. 

fto. To squeeze wax , to impress wax with a 
seal ; to set one’s seal to a document. 06s. 

1658-9 in Burton’s Diary (1828) III. 133 The people are 
not like a young heir that hath squeezed wax, by which 
being once bound, it is too late after tor him to repent. 1677 
Wycherley Pi. Dealer iv. i, Wid. When thou’rt of Age, 
thou wilt sign, seal and deliver too, wilt thou? Jer. Yes 
marry will I... Wid. O do not squeeze Wax, Son. 

o. With complement: To leduce to, or bring 
into, a specified condition by pressure. To squeeze 
out (or f forth), to drain or exhaust in this way. 

1660 H. More Myst. Godl. in. xiii. 85 The more Zealous 
of the people lye in the way to be squeezed to death by the 
wheels. 1683 Salmon Dorm Med. 1. 140 The fresh leaves 
of Asaiabacca; bruise them, ..squeez them forth strongly, 
and take it with care. 1697 Dampicr Voy. I. 79 We caught 1 
several great Sharks ; . and eat them all, boyling and squeez- 
ing them dry. 1823 Hazutt Spirit of Age 142 He has 
ransacked old chronicles, .. he has squeezed out musty 
records. 1848 Bailey Festus (ed. 3) 180 They havesqueezed 
me black and blue. 1839 Dickens T. Two Cities 1. v, Even 
with handkei chiefs, .which were squeezed dry into infants’ 
mouths. 1871 G. W. Curtis Potiphar P, i, To be squeezed 
flat against a wall. 

fig. 1871 M. Collins Marq. <5- Merck. II. x. 293 When 
the [morning] paper was squeezed dry. the old lady usually 
settled down to take a nap. z886 World 17 Nov, 14 The writer 
. .says that Archer, by a fine bit of riding, squeezed Childeric 
home by a neck. 

d. With advs., as down, together , up. 

1716 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to C'tess Mar 14 Sept., 

In order to that ceremony, I was squeezed up in a gown. 
1833 I-ardner Manuf. Metal II. 241 Placing them . . between 
polished pasteboards, and then squeezing them down veiy 
closely. 1832 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. i. 5 She 
squeezed up her child in her arms. 1884 Bower & Scott 
De Bary's Phaner. 573 They press against the bast-plate, 
and squeeze it together, displacing and destroying its 
elements. 

e. To press (the hand) in token of friendship or 
affection. 

1687 Mi£ge Gt. Fr. Diet, 11, s.v., I squeezed her hand. 
i7S* Johnson Rambler No. 191 r 6 Him that had once 
squeezed her hand. 1823 Scott Quentin D. xiv, The poor 
youth whose hand he squeezed affectionately. 1848 
Thackeray Van, Fair xliv, Becky seized Pitt’s hand. . , 

‘ Thank you,’ she said, squeezing it. 

2. To force by pressure. With advs. and preps., 
as in, into, out (of), through, etc. 

1683 K. Digby Chy/n. Seer. 67 Mix these two Mercuries 
together and squeeze them through a leather. 1716 Lady 
M. W. Montagu Let. to Lady X— r Oct., A man, a little 
more slender than ordinary, might squeeze in his whole 
person. 1779 Mirror No. 12, Their bosoms . .were squeezed 
up to their throats. 1829 Chapters Phys. Set. 4 Squeezing 
the air into a small space in the upper part of the goblet. 
1860I yndall Glac. 1, ix. 62 The half.formed ice is squeezed 
through a precipitous goige. 2892 Zangwill Bow Myst. 
no Crowl was squeezed into a corner behind a pillar. 

reft. 1847 Tennyson Princ. Prol. n 3 He had climb’d 
across the spikes, And he had squeezed himself betwixt the 
bais. x 860 Tyndall Glac, 1. xix. 134 We had to squeeze 
ourselves through narrow fissures. 1883 Cent. Mag. Aug. 
492 The frightened birds.. crouch.. so as to squeeze them- 
selves into the smallest compass. 


SQUEEZE. 

b. In more or less fig. use. 

1658-0 in Burton’s Diary (1828) IV. 225 Amidst that debate 
of Scotland was squeezed out a question about their with- 
drawing. 1694 in Lett. Lit. Men. (Camden) 230 We shall be 
able to squeeze it into one [volume]. 1777 F. Burney 
Early Diary (1889) II. 210 She immediately complied, and 
I squeezed in my laughter with great decency. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) II. 239 This is not so strong as the case of 
tacking a third incumbrance to a first, in older to squeeze 
out a second. 1861 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. Part. 
III. clxxvi. 2xx It will very likely happen, that those who 
afterwards join, will squeeze him out of partnership. 1892 
Photogr. Ann. II. 453 In last year’s Annual I was just able 
to squeeze in a notice of this cheap and convenient erection. 

c. To force or push (one’s way). 

1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xvi. xiii. (1872) VI. 298 His poor 
Wife had twice squeezed her way into the Royal Levee at 
Kensington. 1912 D. Crawford Thinking Black ii. 18 The 
terror a mornings is to squeeze your way through this wet, 
matted tangle. 

3. a. To press upon (a peison, etc.) so as to 
exact or extort money; to fleece. Also const, of. 

Cf. the fig. use illustrated s.v. Sponge sbP 9 c. 

1639 Fuller Holy War III. vi. (18x0) 124 He made a new 
seal, wherewith he squeezed his subjects, and left a deep 
impression in their purses. 1674 Milton Hist. Moscovia 1. 
Wks. 1851 VIII. 478 Being well enriclit, he is sent at his 
own Charge to the Wars, and there squeez’d of his ill got 
wealth. 1700 J. Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 904 The Church 
had been so often squeezed by him. 1741 Middleton Cicero 
(1742) II. vii. 184 This King Ariobarzanes. .had been miser- 
ably squeezed and drained by the Roman Generals and 
Govern ers. 1879FROUDE Csesar ix. 99 Squeezing the people 
. of all the wealth that could be drained out of them. 1894 
Baring-Gould Deserts S. France II. 193 The old corsair 
so squeezed these lowns as to completely exhaust them. 

+ to. To subject to severe treatment. Obs.~ l 
1691 Sir R. Cox in Sydney Papers (1746) I. x68, 1 squee/d 
them hard, having killd and hangd not less than 3000 of 
them. 

O. slang. To bring into trouble. ? 06s. 

1804 Revol. Plutarch III. 232 The snuff-box for which I 
am now pinched, interrupted my career 10 the consulate for 
life, in the same manner as a gold bracelet squeezed me in 
1796, and prevented me from being a Director. 

d. To subject to strong constraint or pressure. 

x888 Christian Leader 28. June 403/2 The sense of being 

squeezed makes even a pliant man stiffen hjs back and 
become obstinate. 1898 Times 15 Nov. 9/4 The notion that 
England can be ’ squeezed ' indefinitely and will submit to 
any humiliation. 

4. With out\ To press or force out; to cause to 
ooze or flow out by the application of pressure. 

1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. Prol., To seize on 
vice, and.. Squeeze out the humour of such spongie soules 
As lick up every idle vanity. 1602 Marston Ant. tjr Mel. 
iv. Wks. 1856 I. 49 Even this brinish marsh Shall squeaze 
out teares. 1696 Bp..Patrick Comm. Exod. xxvii. (1697) 
526 Pure Oy 1-olive,.. not squeezed out by a Press or by a 
Mill, . .but. .bruised with a Pestel. 1746 Francis tr. Hor., 
Sat. 11. v. 171 Squeeze out some teares. 1789 J. Williams 
Min. Kingci. 1. 64 These troubles sometimes squeeze out one 
third, and at other times one half or more of the thickness of 
the coal, 1829 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 4) II, 12 It becomes 
instantly sensible on the condensation of any material mass, 
as if then squeezed out from the mass. *834 Thackeray 
N ewe antes xxviii, Lady Kew could . .squeeze out a tear over 
a good novel too. _ 1892 Garrett's Encycl. Cookery II. 40 
Squeeze out all the juice from the selected quantity of Seville 
Oranges. 

b. In fig. use. 

1641 Sir T. Roe in Eng. Hist. Rea. (1910) Apr. 273 My 
last remonstrance hath squeezed out an answere both from 
the emperor and the Spanish ambassador. 1704 Swift 
Tale Tub Author’s Apol., From whence some have en- 
deavoured to Squeeze out a dangerous meaning. 1821 V. 
Knox Spirit of Despotism (ed. 2) 36/1 note, Speeches in 
favour of the emperor, which the dread of impending evil 
squeezed out of many against their will and better judgment. 
*833 Gentl. Mag. Nov. IV. 492 No old maids with their 
mouths, like purses, Squeezing out compliments like curses. 
X837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. 1. ii, Poverty invades even the Royal 
Exchequer, and Tax-farming can squeeze out no more. 

5. a. To extort or exact, to obtain by force or 
pressure, from or out of a person, etc. Also rarely 
without const. 

(a) x6oa Marston Antonio's Rev. 11, v. Wks. 1856 1 . 103 
lie wring what may be squeas’d from out his use. 1693 
Humours Town 24 The Jilt squeezes out of him a new 
Petticoat, 1700 Dr. Wallis Collect. (O.H.S.) J. 325 The 
rest serves, .for a pretense to squeeze the more money from 
the gentleman. 1771 Nicholls in Corr. w. Gray (1843) 121 
I n four months I nave only been able to squeeze two [letters] 
from you. 1802-12 Bentham Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827) IV. 
65 note. The above., was the sum squeezed by the judge out 
of the clerk.. X848 M1LL Pol, Econ. 1. v. § 9 (1876J 31 Food 
and necessaries, which they either go without, or squeeze by 
their competition from the shares of other labourers. 1863 
Dickens Mut. Fr. lit. i, When it comes to squeezing a profit 
out of j ou. 

{b) *8oo Wellington in Gurw. Desp. (1834) I. 273 The 
Nizam’s horse are going about the country squeezing what 
they can get. 1898 Daily News 13 July 7/7 In cases where 
holders are pressed concessions can be squeezed. 

to. To extract (juice, etc.) by pressure. (Cf. 4.) 
x6xx Cotgr., Escrager , to crush, or squeeze out of. 
1700 Dryden Flower # Leaf 4x9 They squeez’d the juice, 
and cooling ointment made. 1710 Addison Tatler No. 131 
Pi They can squeeze Bourdeaux out of the Sloe. 1758 
Reid tr. Mai qut As City m. 1. 136 To squeeze out of them all 
such parts of their substance as they will, .part with. *845 
^ ts ’ Liver 359 From some of them a little pus, as well 
as bile, could be squeezed. 1891 Codrington Melanesians 
xvi. 316 The cream squeezed outfiom grated cocoa-nut. 

o. To put or drop in (a fluid extracted toy 
pressure). 



SQUEEZE-. 

*723 Font. Did . s.v. Potage, Squeezing in some Lemon 

{ nice when served up. 1794 G, Adams Nat, ft Exper. Philos, 
II. xxxii. 301 A viscous or slimy liquor that is squeesed in, 
as if from a sponge, between every joint. 

d. To succeed in purchasing out of a sum. 

1768 Sterne Sent. Joum ., Le Dimanche, He had squeez'd 
out of the money, moreover, a new bag and a solitaire. 

6. absol. a. To press hard ; to exert pressure, 
esp. with the hand. 

169a R. L'Estuangls AEsop 1 v. 55 He [the fox] squeez’d haul 
to get out again ; but the Hole was too Little for him. 1768 
Gray Comic 3 For thee does Powell squeeze, and Marriot 
sputter. 1773 [Fitzi'A trick] Dori/uia (ad. 2) 6 And 0I1 I 
what bliss, when each alike is pleas'd, The hand that 
squeezes, and the hand that’s squeez'd 1 1819 Scott Leg. 
Montrose xiii, If he offer to struggle or cry out, fail not., 
to squeeze doughtily. 

b. To take a squeeze or facsimile impression. 

1890 A then.eum 4 Oct. 455/1 The oveihaiig of the rock 
makes it extremely difficult to ‘ squeeze ' satisfactorily. 

7 . inlr. To yield to pressutc; to admit of being 
squeezed. Ahofg. 

1683 Moxon Mcch. Even., Printing*. i. n Every Joynt 
between these aie subject to squeeze by the foicc of a 
Pull. Ibid. xxiv. rs Solid blocks of Wood.. will scarce 
Squeeze by the strength of a Pull. 1771 Luckomhb Hist. 
Print. 327 Bran squeezes much muie— But plaistcr of Paris 
not at till. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chits, xliii, ‘ lie’s the sort 
of man,’ added Mr. Taplcy, musing, * as would squeeze soft, 

I know 189a Labour Commission Gloss. No. 3 s.v. Creep , 
The tendency of the roof, floor, and sides.. in a mine to 
'creep, crush, 01 squeeze together. 

8. To force a way; to press or push ; to succeed 
in passing by means of compression. With advs. 
and preps, ns in, into, out (of), through, up (to), etc. 

2704 Newton Optics 11, iii, prop. 8 (1721) 24a A concave 
Sphere of Gold filled with Water.. has, upon pressing the 
Sphere with great force, let the Water squeeze through it. 
2720 Brit. Apollo No. 83, 3/1 Wo squeez’d up the Stair-Case. 
*738 Genii. Mag. VIII. 34/1 There is always a confused 
Crowd about him... Now and then a Poet squeezes in. 1771 
Smom.eit Humph, Cl. (1815) 117 The old duke.. squeezing 
into the circle with a busy nice of importance. 1810 Lady 
S. Lyttelton Corn. (1912) iv. 95 , 1 saw Ilniiinglon as wo 
were squeezing out of the theatre. 1831 Macaulay in Tie- 
velyan iv. (1913) I. 935, I contrived to squeeze up to Lord 
Lansdownc. i8z8 L. IIunt Jar of Honey iv. 48 Don’t stir 
an inch ; and so we'll all squeeze in together. 2897 Maiiy 
Kingslkv IP. Africa 255 We squeeze through lieLween the 
stakes so as not to let the trap off. 

Squeeze-, the verbal stem used (transitively) 
in combs., as Bquooze-crab, -grapo, -wax (see 
quols.). 

1622 Mauris Ir. Aleman's Gusman d'A If. 11. 330 lice was 
a notable squeeze-grape, a huge quaffer. 1783 Grose Did. 
Vulgar P., Squeeze crab, a.sour looking •<’ ■ t •"M di V:" • 
tive fellow. Ibid,, Squeeze wax, a .a t. f. * ■ 1 

fellow, ready to become security for another, under hand 
and seal. 2879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Squeeze- 
crab, a person of hlirunk and withered appearance. 

Squeezed (skwfzd), ppl. a. [h Squeeze ©.] 

1 . Subjected to pressure or compression. 

*398 Florio, Mizzi frutti, rotten, withered, bru/ed or 
squeezed fruiles, mellowe. 2390 B. Jonson Cynthia's lieu. 
tv. i, liis face ts like a squeezed orange. 2648 J. Ueaumon r 
Psyche xv. lxii, That strange Pressure which the Rebel now 
Felt sealed sure upon his squeezed Brow. *706 E. Ward 
Wooden World Diss. (1708) 09 More sapless than a squeez’d 
Lemon. 2784 Cowrer Task vi. 67a The theatre too small, 
shall suffocate Its squeezed contents. 2800 Mrs. Heuvey 
Mourtray Pam . 1 . 15a The gentleman was a little, thin, 
squeezed figure, with a pale peaked face. 2822 [see Orange 
so. 1 1 b]. 2836 Kane A rdic Explor. II. xxiv. 946 There are 
ridges of squeezed ice between 11s and it. 
irons/. 2828 Walker l'ron. Did. x8/x The squeezed sound 
of ee in seen. 

Jig. 2898 Daily News 21 Feb. 4/6 British Governments., 
are squeezable, 110 doubt. But there comes a point at which 
even a squeezed Salisbury will turn, 
b. With advs., as in, up. 

2838 Dickens 0 . Twist iv, A short, thin, squeezed-up 
woman. 2889 Gunter That Frenchman xi, 132 One gteat, 
black mass of squeezed-in humanity. 

2 , Extracted or obtained by pressure. Also fig., 
produced with difficulty, not spontaneous. 

2602 B. Jonson Poetaster Pro!., Take my snakes. ., and 
cate, And while the squeez'd juice flowes in your blacke 
jawes, Helpe me to damne the Authour. 2683 Temi'lb Mem, 
Wks. 1720 I. 471 Much more than any of those squeez’d or 1 
forced Strains of Wit that are in some Places so much in 
request. 2880 Browning Dram. Idyls, Pan ft Luna 10 
Fresh-squeezed yet fast-thickening poppy-juice. 

Squee'zekm. [f. Squeeze sb. + -1011.] A slight 
squeeze or pressure, 

2862 Thackeray Philip xvii, A look or two, a squeezekin, 
perhaps, of a little handykin. , 

Squeezer (skwi'zw). [f. Squeeze v.] 

1 . One who squeezes, in various senses. 

26x1 Cotgr., Pressoireur { a ptessor, strainer, squeezer of 1 
iuyee, or liquor, out of things. 2679 T. Jordan Loud, in 1 
Luster 16 In that Scene below, I saw a fellow carried in a j 
throng of Squeezers, upon Men's backs like a Pageant for 1 
the space of thirty Yards. 2694 Motteux Rabelais iv. 
xxxii. (1737) 136 Grinders and Squeezers of Livings. *8i8 
Black w. Mag. Ill, 328 Item, 7 sitters, or rather squeezers, I 
in the inside. 28*4 Miss Mitford Village Set. 1. 178 ‘Aye,’ [ 
rejoined the squeezer of lemons, ‘ poor Sidney 1 ' 1893 J- 
Nicholson Operat, Mechanic 466 The moulds. .are kept 
dry. -so that tne squeezer can often separate his work from 
them readily. 2894 Daily News 27 Feb. 3/4 Though the 
patrician 'squeezers ’ of the Coreans cannot apparently be 
'mended’ [etc.]. 

2 . t a- A crowded assembly; a squeeze, Obsr 1 
1756 Mrs. F. Brooke Old Maid No. 26. i*8 The day after 
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my arrival, I went to the countess of — s Squeezer, where 
I was suie of meeting her. 

b. slang. The nangman's rope ; the noose. 

1836 Maiionv Rel. Father Prout II. 115 For Larry was 

always the lad, When a friend was condemned to the squeezer. 

c. A squeezing pressure. 

1822 Blackw. Mag. XII. 201 Give the lemons a squeezer. 

3. A mechanical device or apparatus, an imple- 
ment, by which pressure can be applied. Also 
attrib. 

2839 Ure Did. A ris 133 The squeezing rollers or squeezers, 
for discharging the greater part of the water from tne yarns 
and goods m the process of bleaching. Ibid. 233 The piece 
is drawn through by a pair of squeezer cylinders at the end 
of the trough. 2846 Holtzapfpel Turning II. 919 This 
machine has also two squeezers for moulding pieces of iron 
when red-hot to the particular forms of the dies. 2879 
Cassells Techn. Educ. III. 327/2 A scraper or ‘squeezer , 
made by securing a slip of india-rubber between two slips 
of wood. 

b. spec. An apparatus by which a ball of puddled 
iron is reduced to a compact mass. 

2843 Holtzapffbl Turning 1 . 187 The shingling is some- 
times petfoimed by large squeezers, something Tike huge 
pliers. 2888 Jovnson Mctalsqe, The loupes are then removed 
successively ftom the furnace, and placed either under the 
hammer or squeezer. 2890 W. J. Gordon Foumlry 60 
Drilling-machines, punclicis, squcezeis, shearem, all of 
mighty si/e. 

Squeezibvlity. ran—'. - Squeezability. 
2848 Westrn. Rev. Jan, 347 The Reform Act increased the 
squcc/ibility of the Legislature. 

Squeezing, vbl. sb. [f. Squeeze ».] 

1. The action of pressing or compressing; the 
fact of being compressed. Also with out. 

x 6 jx Cotgr., l'ressement, a pressing, squeezing, thrusting 
. .together. Pressoirle, a pressing, straining, squeezing out. 
2648 Wilkins Math. Mag. 1. ix. 37 It is chiefly applied 
to the squeezing or pressing of things downewards. 2683 
Moxon Mcch, Exerc. , Printing xi. ? x The reason . . for this 
coming down, is the squeezing of the several parts in the 
l’i css. 2730 Bailey (fol.), Ecpiesmus, a straining, wringing, 
or squeezing out. 2800 Med. frnl. IV. 330 The oppression 
and squeezing of the chest he fell during flic greater part of 
the night. 283^ Bain Senses if Intel l. 11. ii. § 5 That the 
squeezing or pinching of a nerve can produce sensibility 
is proved in many experiments. 2884 Q. Victoria More 
Leaves 317 Tlicie was a great crowding and squeezing, and 
some children scruamed with fright. 
fig. a 2700 Did. Cant. Crew, Squeezing of Wax , being 
bound for any Body; also sealing of Writings. 

b. That whicn is squeezed out. 
a 2683 Oldham Wks. ft Rem. (2686) 25 Heavens just pow'r 
thought fit To scourge this latter, and more sinful age with 
all the diegs, and squccsings of his rage, a 2729 Addison 
tr. Virg. Georg, iv. Wks. 2721 1 . 23 His Bees first swarm’d, 
and made his vessels foam With the rich squeezing of the 
juicy comb. 

2 . The action of oppressing by exactions or extor- 
tion ; the practice of extortiug excessive or illicit 
gain. 

2682 R. L’Estrangh Tully's OJJiccs 247 Publique Cheats, 
Oppressions, Squeezing of tnepeople. 2693 Humours Town 
32 Being better acquainted with the squeezing and harass- 
ing of their tenants. 2697 J. Collier Ess. Mor. Sub/. 11. 
(2709) 74 Let there nothing be said against. .Spinning out of 
Causes, Squeesing of Clients. 1768 Foors Devil t. Wks. 
1799 II, 35a He only suggested their cent, per cent, squeez- 
ings, and prompted the various modes of extortion and 
rapine. 2864 A thenseum No. 1933. 997/2 The squeezing, or 
black mail,.. of the mandarins. 2892 Daily News 36 Oct. 
5/7 From the highest official to the lowest all practise a 
system of unblushing robbery, called 1 squeezing ’. 

3. attrib as squeezing action, noise, process) 
squeezing-box (see quot. 1875 ); f squeezing 
watoh, ? a repeating watch operated by pressing 
the mechanism, 

2708 Brit. Apollo No. 30. 4/a Lost.. a Gold Squeezing- 
watch, with a Gold Chain to it. Ibid. No, 40, 4/2 Lost.., 
a Gold Sweezing Watch. 2833 Kane Grinncll Expcd, 
xxxiii. {1856) 283 we could hear a squeezing noise among 
the ice-fields. 2888 Rep. Munitions War 285 Close the 
bieech by a squeezing action,. 2875 Knight ZJ/W. Mcch. 
3295/2 Squeezing-box, a metallic cylinder having a hole in 
the bottom, through which clay is pressed for shaping the 
handles, etc., of earthenware. 1900 Daily News 24 Sept. 2/3 
Now I hope the squeezing process has come to an end. 
Squeezing, a. [f. as prec.] That squeezes, 
in various senses ; also, indicative of effort. 
a 16 87 Villiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Poems (1775) 244 His 
squeezing looks, his pangs of wit accuse, The very symptoms 
of a breeding muse, a 2726 in P. Walker LtfeR. Cameron in 
Biogr. Presoy t. (1827) 1 . 391 With squeezing Boots malignant 
Malice sported. 2727 Swift Wonder of Wonders Wks. 
1751 II. it. 52 He hath the reputation to be a close, griping, 
squeezing fellow. 1839 fee* 2 Squeezer 3]. 2853 Kane 

Grinncll F.xped. xxxix.(j8s 6) 358 Followed by the peculiar 
swash of squeezing ice. 2897 Westrn. Gas. 15 Feb. 3 Would 
she. .remain fixed to be crushed by the squeezing masses? 
Squeezy (skwf-zi), a. [f. as prec.] Suggestive 
of, characterized by, squeezing; having a com- 
pressed or confined character. Also_/jf, 

1731 Gray Lett. (1900) I. 226 The Women are few here, 
squeezy & formal, and little skill’d in amusing themselves or 
other People. 2739 Compl. Lett.-writer (17 ( 58 ) 217 After her, 

. .by Way of Contrast, the squeezy Mrs Ellen Risborougb, 
contracting her Minuteness to a Shadow, with Stays., 
pinching her like [a] Pair of Nutcrackers. 3825 T. Lisier 
Granby xv ii. (2836) 220 And then another squeezy quadrille, 
and so on. 2843 Mrs, Romsk Rhone, Deem, etc. II. 142 A 
squeezy little room, iust large enough to contain my bed. 
2866 Mibs Br ADDON Lady's Mile vii.The deliciousl y-squeezy 
little drawing-rooms and ante-chambers.. in Mayfair. 


SQUELCHER. 

Squelch (skweltf, skwelj), sb. Also S squelsh- 
[Imitative.] 

1 . A heavy ci ushing fall or blow acting on a suit 
body; the sound produced by this. 

2620 Shelton Quix. III. iv. 25 Tile Stakes fail'd, and I 
got a good Squelch upon the Ground. 1656 Earl Monm. 
tr. Boccalini's Advts.fr. Parnass. 1. xliii. 50 Giving their 
Adversaries such deadly squelches as they snail never 1 Le 
again. 2729 Ozell tr. Misson's Mem, T> av. Eng. 25 A Turn 
of the [Bull's] Horn.. puts him in Danger of a damnable 
Squelch when he comes down. 1760-72 H. Brooke Foot oj 
Qual. (1809) II. 18 His .shoulders and head came with a 
squelch to the earth. 1829 Marhyat P. Mildmay xix, I 
heard a heavy squelch and a howl. 2834 H. Miller Sc/i. ft 
Schlm. xxi. (1858)467 , 1 heard a peculiar sound, — a squelch, 
if I may employ such a word. 

fig. 2685 F. Spence ti. I’arilla's IIo. Med ids 301 The 
house of Medici now seem'd humbled by so terrible a 
squelch, that it cou’d not.. get up again, 
b. jig. A disconcerting surprise. 

2823 Lamb Corr. 278 Just such a cold squelch as going 
down a plausible turning and suddenly reading ‘No 
thoroughfare 

2 . A thing or mass that has the appeal ance of 
having been squelched or crushed. Also fig. 

1837 Carlyle Misc. Ess. (1888) V. 295 A mangled squelch 
of gore, confusion and abomination. 2849 I>. G. Rossi. m 
Let, to W. M. Rossetti 24 Sept., Vour burgeon.. is a 
wi etched sneak — quite a sniggering .squelch of a fellow. 

3 . The sound made by a liquid when subjected 
to sudden or intermittent pressure. 

2895 Snauii Dorothy Marvin xsviii, ’Twas .sickening to 
feel the squelch of the blood at your swoid point. 1897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. HI. 476 To the espert physician the 
sounds are not closely alike ; that of gasii.tlgia is a squelch. 
Squelch (skweltf, skwelj), v. Also 7 squolob.0, 
8-9 squelsh. [f. as prec. Cf. Queluh »] 

1 . trails. To fall, drop, or stamp upon (some- 
thing soft) with crushing or squashing force ; to 
crush in this way. 

2624 Middleton Game at Chess v. iii, The Fat Bishop 
hath so overlaid me, So squelch'd and squeezed me, I've »» 
verjuice left in me 1 a 2623 Fleichkk Nice Valour v. i, Oli 
'twas your luck and mine to be squelch'd, Mr. ’Has stamped 
iny very puddings into Pancakes. 2719 Baynakd Health 
(1740)30 Besides your guts, if fat, it squelches, And causes 
fumes, and sour belches. 2823 IIonk hvciy-duy Bk, 1 . 1 i'ji 
II is left leg stood upon another dog squelched by his weight. 
1830 Kingsley Alton Locke xxxvi. (1879) 377 My cousin, as 
he turned away, thrust the stone back with lus foot, and 
squelched me flat. 2880 Daily Tel. 9 Dec., Tile smallest of 
the family of steam hammers will squelch it as thin as a six- 
pence at a single blow. 

refi. 1859 Blackw. Mat;. LXXXV. 302/1 Each man 
squelching himself.. in the comer that best pleased him. 
Jig. 2862 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xh. xi. (1B7A IV. 250 Ambi- 
tious persons often., get squelched to pieces by bringing the 
Twelve Labours of Hercules on Unherculean backs. 

b. fig. To squash or crush ; to put down or 
suppress thoroughly or completely. 

2864 Tempcramc Spectator 2 Dec. 184 We readily con- 
cede that the doctrine. .has been utterly squelched by the 
Doctor's weighty arguments. 287a H. W. Beecher CAr. 
World Pulpit 1 . 207/3 The time is coming when you cannot 
squelch a barbarian horde in Pennsylvania without having 
it known throughout .. the world- 2878 Huxley in Life 
(2900) I. xxxiii. 488 It would be so nice to squelch that 
pompous impostor. 2890 Spectator 8 Nov., The movement 
for ' reciprocity ' in Canada, .will be squelched at once. 

2 . inlr, + a. To make squelchy sounds, Obs.~ l 
2700 Bril. Apollo^ No. 38. 3/3 Still Coughing or Squelching, 
..[She] is all that is ugTy and old. 

b. To fall with a squelch. 

2733 Johnson, To Squab, v.il, to fall down plump or flat , 
to squelsh or squash. 2823 BitirroN Beauties Wills III. 
378 Squelch, to fall heavily. 1863- in dial, glossaries, etc, 
(Derby, Warw., Wilts.). 

o. To emit a squelch or squelches ; to spout in 
squelches. 

1834 J. Wilson Nodes Ambr. Wks. 2856 IV. 25 Their 
sodden corpses squelchin at every spang o’ the flying 
diagons. 2892 Stevenson & Osbourne Wrecker v. t8 
1 My boots began to squelch and pipe along the restaurant 
I floors, 2905 M'Cauthv Dryad 963 Water was squelching 
and oozing and bubbling over his horse's fetlocks. 

{ d. To walk or tread heavily in water or wet 
ground, or with water in the shoes, $0 as to make 
a splashing sound. 

I 2849 Alb. Smith Pottleton Legacy xxiy. 254 You’d , . pass 
1 all your time in squelching about soppy fields. 1832 Haw- 
thorne Arner. Note-Bks. (1883) 404 He squelching along 
1 all the way, with bis india-rubber shoes full of water. 2882 
1 Blackw. Mag. July 210 In another moment [we] weie 
squelching over the sloppy ground. 

Hence Squelohed ppl a. 

1837 Carlyle Misc. (1 840) V. 98 , 1 behold thee, .a squelched 
Putrefaction, here on London pavements. 2867 F. Harrison 
Autobiogr. Mem. (1921) I. xviii. 343 Unmistakably., the 
squelched rats will squeal. 

Squelch, ado. [f. as prec.] With or as with 
a squelch or heavy squash. 

1772 R. Graves Spin Quix. (2783) III. 202 When lie was 
got about seven or eight feet high, he made a sudden pause ; 
and, squelch, he came down again. 2820 Glenfergus I. iv. 
03 The maid lay squelch on the floor, Tolled together, and 
blubbering and bawling hideously. 1823- in dial, glossaries 
(Suffolk, Nhp., Leics., Hamps.,Warw„ \V fits.'. 2832 Borrow 
Lcwengro lxxxviii, He lost bis wind, and falling squelch on 
the ground, do you see, he lost the battle. 

Squelcher, colloq. [f. Squei.ch v.] One who, 
or that which, squelches-; a squelching or crushing 
blow, leading article, etc. 
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SQUJDLCHIN G-. 

1854 ‘C. Bede' Verdant Green ir. iv, There’s a squelcher 
in the bread-basket, that’ll stop your dancing ! 1876 Bksant 
& Rice Gold. Butterfly xviii, I went back to the editor s 
room. He was going on again with his usual occupation of 
manufacturing squelchers. 1893 Microcosm (N. Y.) X. 192 
He then asserts . . that he has demolished our law by an over- 
whelming ’squelcher 

Squelching, vbl. sb. £f. Squelch ».] The 
action of the verb, in various senses. 

1709 Brit. Apollo No. 38. 3/s Her Coughing and Squelch, 
ing. Her F..ting and Belch[in]g, Ye Gods, what a Con* 
sort is here ! 189. Kipling Soldiers Three , Only a. Sub- 
altern, There was an undecided squelching of heavy boots. 

Squelching, ppl. a. [f. as piec.] 

1 . dial. Unusually big ; burly. 

1854 Miss B aker Northampt. Gloss, s.v., A great squelch- 
ing man. <£1904 in Eng. Dial. Diet. (Warw., Hants.). 

2 . That squelches under treading or pressure; 
emitting a squelchy sound. 

1869 1 Bradwooo ’ [\V. B. Woodgate] The 0 . V.H. I. xii. 
aio The soil was rather holding and squelching. 1894 Jane 
Barlow Kerrigan no He stepped up in his squelching 
brogues. 1895 K. Grahame Golden Age 1 4 , 1 dug glad heels 
into the squelching soil. 

3 . Of sounds : Of the nature of a squelch; sug- 
gestive of squelching. 

1881 Cassell's Nat. Hist. V. 177 When removed from the 
water they emit a peculiar ' squelching ' noise. *885 Pall 
Mall G. 5 May 4/2 Portions are dabbed on the plates with 
a slapping, squelching sound. 

4 . Crushing; squashing. 

1885 New Bk. Sports 123 A straight downward blow, is 
delivered with a peculiaily ’squelching ’ effect. 

Squelchy (skwedtji, skwe’lji), a. [f. Squelch 
si. or z/.] 

1 . Liable to squelch, or to emit a squelching sound. 
Cf. Squelching ppl. a. 2. 

1843 [James] Commissioner 48 The peer was seen strug- 
gling to raise the squelchy rotundity of his abdomen over 
the wall. 1890 Allbutt's Sysl. Med. VIII. 153 It is to be 
remembered that the squelchy stomachs, as I have called 
them,.. of many neurasthenics may be taken for dilated 
organs. 

2. Of sounds: = Squelohing ppl. a. 3 . 

1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 47s Squelchy sounds on 
manipulation are not certain signs of ectasis. 1904 IVestiu. 
Gas. 4 Feb. 1/3 At each stamp his shoes had made a squelchy 
squeak. 

Squelery, obs. form of Soullebt. 
f Squelter, obs. variant of Swelter v . 

*595 Loerine u. vi. The slaughtered Troians, squeltring 
in their blood. Ibid. itt. iv, The trecherous Scithians 
squeltring in their gore. 

Squench, w. Now dial. Also 6 sqwen.ch.a, 
9 aquinch. [f. Quench v . with prosthetic r-.] 

1 . tram. To extinguish, put out (a fire, etc.). 
Also absol. 

1535 Layton in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. in. III. 165 The 
gret dynyng chambre . . was sodenly fierede by sum fier- 
bronde. . . Asson as I hade sett men to sqwenche and to 
labor, I went into the Churche. 1541 Paynell Catiline vii. 
ir Rather wyll a womanne squenche flame in a burnynge 
mouthe than kepe counsayle. 1600 1st Pt. Contention G 2 b, 
London bridge is a fire. Runne to Billingsgate, and fetch 
pitch and flaxe and squench [1619 quench] it. 1698 Fryer 
Acc. E. India % P.iyi One of the Factors.. was blown up 
by a Cartrige of Pow[d]er, and squenebed his Cloathes 
a-flamein the Ocean. 1823 E. Moor Suffolk IVords, Squench, 
to quench— fire or thirst 1889 Tennyson Owd Boa lix, 
1*11 coom an* I’ll squench the light. 

2 . To suppress, put an end to ; to quell or stifle. 

1577 Grange Golden Aphroi. Mivb, Our sorrowes are 

sq uenched, with pleasaunt delight. 1606 Warner A lb. Eng. 
xv. xevi. 384 Babel is falne, Vr-Caldick squeucht, Delphos 
in no request, c 16x0 Beaum. & Ft. Plulaster v. i, They'l 
flea him, and make Church Buckets on’s skin to squench 
rebellion. 

3 . To satisfy (the appetite, etc.); to slake (one’s 
thirst). 

1598 T. Bastard Chrestoleros (1880) 53 Whome all the 
worlds which late they stood vpon Could not content nor 
squench their appetites. 1803 Mary Charlton Wife <$■ 
Mistress IV. 50 Forbidding her a dish of tea to squinch her 
thirst. 1840 Dickens OlaC. Shop lviii, I wouldn’t have 
taken much . . — only enough to squench my hunger. 1876- 
in various dial, glossaries, 

4 . To slake (lime). 

1643 J. Steer tr. Exp. Chyrurg. vi. 24 Water, wherein 
Lime hath been squenened, Is good for the same purpose. 

5 . intr. To become extinguished. 

1643 L Steer tr. Exp. Chyrurg. v, 14 Coals doe quickly 
squench if they are scattered about. 

Hence Squemclxer, that which quenches. 

1871 Black in W. Reid Biogr. (1902) iii. 95 If I had merely 
taken a squencher at Simpson's in Oxfoid Street. 1894 
IIeslqp Northumberland Gloss. 68a S quins her, an extin- 
guisher for a candle. 

Squeae, variant of Squean v . Obs. 

+ Squeteh., obs. variant of Quetoh v. 

13- - StrBeues 1733 f>e medwe squau^te of [nr. quakyd 
with] her dentes, pe fur fle3 out, so spark 0 flintes. 
Squeteagne (skwetz'g). &S. [Narragansett 
Indian.] The weak-fish or sea-salmon, Cynoscion 
regalis (f Otolithus regalis, f Labrus Squeteagne ), 
of the eastern United Slates. Spotted squeteagne 
(see quot 188+). 

1838 in D. H. Storer Rep. Fishes Mass, (1839) 33 The 
squeteague, or weak fish, have disappeared since the return 
of the blue fUh, who are their avowed enemy. 1848 
Bartlett Diet. Anter. 328 Squeteague, or Squetee, . . a 
very common fish in the waters of Long Island Sound and 


adjacent bays. 1871 in Good Amer. Fishes (1888J 113 Scup 
have disappeared from Narragansett Bay, but Squeteague 
have taken their place. 1884 Goode Nat. Hist. Aquatic 
A mm. 363 The Spotted Squeteague, Cynoscion maculatum. 
This fish. is.. in every respect very unlike a trout, and the 
name * Spotted Squeteague ’ has been proposed for it. 
Squetee : (see pree., quot. 1848). 

Squib (skwib),r<$. Forms : 6 sg.uyb(e, sqwybe 
(skwybe, skuybe, scuibe, skybb), 7 squybb, 
6-7 squib b(e (7 sqib, squip), 6 - squib. [Of 
obscure origin ; perh. intended as imitative of an 
explosive sound.] 

1. A common species of firework, in which the 
burning of the composition is usually terminated 
by a slight explosion.. 

‘ Squibs are straight cylindrical cases about 6 inches long, 
firmly closed at one ena, tightly packed with a strong com- 
position, and capped with touch-paper ’ (1886 Encycl. Brit. 
XX. 136). . 

a 1330 Heywood Play of Love 1293 (Stage-dir.), Here the 
vyse cometh in.. with a nye copyn tauk on his bed full of 
squybs fyred, 1351-2 in Feuillerat Revels Edit). VI (1914) 
67 One hollowe clubb to burne squibbes in. 158a N . Liche- 
riELD tr. CastanhedcCs Conq. E. Ind. 1. xii. 31 Our men 
made them a great feast, with much pastime also of Squibs, 
Gunne shot, and great and lowde cryes. 1623 in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. Ser. r. III. 160 Every College had a speech and one 
dish more at supper, and bonefires and squibbes. in their 
Courts. 1673 Boyle Ess. Ejflicviums it. 28 The irregular 
and wrigling motion of those fired Squibs that . Boys are 
wont to make by ramming Gunpowder into Quills. 1721 
Amherst Terra Fil. No. 22 (1726) L 124 Several squibs were 
thrown in at the window, which burnt some of their cloaths. 
1774 Ann. Reg. *31 Several people amused themselves 
with throwing squibs about the gates of the.palace. 1808 
Beverley Lighting Act 18 Crackers, squibs, serpents, 
rockets, or other fireworks. 1847 Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole 
i. (1879) 20 The literary gentleman having, finished, like a 
damp squib with a good bang, resumed his seat. 1873 E. 
Syon Workshop Receipts Ser. 1. 139/1 For squibs, before 
filling the case, ram in hard a thimbleful of coarse gun- 
powder. 

b. In fig. context. (Cf. sense 3 .) 

1599 Broughton's Lett. 47 Your bookes [are] but squibs, 
compounds of gunpowder andpisse. 1623 Hexham Tongue- 
combat 50 [It] sets all Christendoms in combustion, with 
a Romish squib of reseruation. 1644 Quarles Whipper 
IVhipt Wks. (Grosart) I. 164/1 If he cast no squibs m a 
Princes face,, .they say he hath no holy Fire in him. 1753 
Richardson Grattdtson {1781) II. 282 , 1 could then throw 
my little squibs about me at pleasure; and not fear. .the 
singeing of my own cloaths 1 a 1771 Smollett Humph. 
Cl. (1815) 236 He. .even threw such squibs at the immor- 
tality of the soul, as singed a little the whiskers of Mrs. 
Tabitha’s faith. 1861 Sat. Rev. 30 Nov. 534 A talker of the 
highest order ought not to encourage the expectation of 
squibs and crackers as often as he opens his mouth. 1882 
A. W, Ward Dickens iii. 68 In 1841 he had thrown a few 
squibs in the Examiner at Sir Robert Peel and theTories. 

f 0 . In fig. allusions to the display of such, fire- 
works on a rope or line. Obs. 

1647 Cleveland Charac, Lond.-Dium. (1653) 81 But the 
Squib is run to the end of the Rope. 1649. G. Daniel 
Trinarch. To Rdr. 39 Some Squibbs prepaieing are, the 
Ropes are laid. To entertaine the Gapers. 1679 Dkyden 
Limberham v. i, Well, the squibs run to the end of the line, 
and now for the cracker. 

2. + a. An explosive device used as a missile or 
means of attack. Obs. 

1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. (1590) 7 Not to cast them like 
squibs & wild fire within your owne hatches. 1391 Raleigh 
Last Fight 'Revenge' A 3 b, Their Nauy.. consisting of 
240 saile of ships . . were . . driuen with squibs from their 
anchors. 1598 Florio, Petardo , a squib or petard of gun 
owder vsed to burst vp gates or doores with. 1610 B. 
onson Alch. iv. iii, He speakes out of a fortification. ’Pray 
god, he ha' no squibs in those deepe sets, 1686 tr. Chardin’s 
Trav. Persia 3 The Admiral coming to an Anchor, fir’d 
several Squibs from his Main-Top-Mast. 

b. slang. A gun. 

1839 G. W. M. Reynolds Pickw, Abroad xxvi. Song. A 
double-tongued [=double-barrelled]squib to keep in awe The 
chaps that flout at me. 

e. Mining. (See quots.) 

i88x Raymond Mining Gloss., Squib, a slow-match or 
safety-fuse, used with a barrel. 1883 Gresley Gloss, Coal.m, 
234 Squib, a straw, rush, paper, or quill tube filled with a 
priming of gunpowder,, .and ignited by means of a smift. 

3. A smart gird or hit ; a sharp scoff or sarcasm ; 
a short composition of a satirical and witty char- 
acter; a lampoon. 

c is»s in Thoms Anecd. (Camden) 13 Purposing to put a 
grave slye squibbe upon him, ‘ Sir,’ sayes he, ‘this does 
not well . 1593 Nasiie Four Lett, Conf, Wks. (Grosart) II. 
277 Thou must haue one squibbe more at the Deuils Orator, 
..or thy penne is not in cleane life. 1607 Hieron Defence 

I. 224 Observe.. his Squibb at M, B. for saying Austin not 
S. Austin.. 1634 Vilvain Theorem. TJteoL Si. 87 ’Tis a 
silly Sophisters squib to say, Bishops are caled Elders, and 
contrarily. 1739 Pope Let. to Warburton 4jan., I seebycer- 
tain squibs in the Miscellanies, that [etc.]. 1775 Bindley in 

J. Granger's Lett. (1805) 387 The little squib you sent me 
I thank you for ; I think it lively enough. 1844 Disraeli 
Coningsby 1. ii, No one was more faithful to his early 
friends.., particularly if they, could write a squib. 1882 
Sergt. Ballantine Exper. xiiL 127 His tendency to up- 
hold technical views gave rise to a very clever squib. 

4. Applied to persons: + a. A mean, insignificant, 
or paltry fellow. Obs. 

4586 Abp. Loftus in Froude Eng. (1870) XII. 201 note. 
They aie all of them but a sort of beggars and squibbes, 
puppies, dogs, dunghill chuiies. 1591 Spenser M. Hubberd 
371 Its an hard case, when men of good deseruing Must 
.. be .. asked for their pas by euerie squib, That list at 
will them to reuile or snib. 1599 Nashe Lenten StvjfWks. 


SQUIB. 

(Grosart) V. 288 Out steps me an infant squib of the Innes 
of Court, a 1653 G. Daniel Idyll i. 39 Away 1 Squibbs of 
Scurrilitie ; ’twas Shame First taught vs cloths. 

f b. A subordinate decoy in a gambling-house. 
1731 Genii. Mag. I. 25 A Squib is a Puflf of a lower Rank, 
who serves at half salary. 

e. A firer or thrower of squibs, rare -1 . 

1759 H. Walpole Lett. (1846) III. 471 Every squib in 
town got drunk, and rioted about the streets till morning, 
d. Oxford slang. (See quot.) 

1866 St. James's Mag. Oct. 366 The simpje seeming 
‘squib 'was ..a phrase used., by the privileged Christ 
Church man to designate any member of the univeisity not 
a member of the. . House.. Ibid. 367 The supercilious sou- 
briquet of ‘ squib ’ is practically extinct.. 

5. A squiit or syringe. Now dial. 

1383 Stubbes Altai. Abus. 11. (1882) 36 A squirt, 01 a 
squibbe, which little children vsed to squirt out water 
mthalL 1834- in dial, glossaries (Nhp., Leics., Wore., 
Kent, Glouc., Warw.). 

+ 6 . (See first quot.) Obs. 

1611 Cotgr., Fctereau, a little fart, or Squib. 1633 Ur- 
quhart Rabelais 1. xxv, Often-times thinking to let a squib, 
they did all-to-besquatter.. themselves. 

7. a. A small measure or quantity (of stiong 
drink). Now dial. 

1766 Amory B uncle (1770) III. 208 He got me a good sup- 
per of trouts, fine ale, and a squib of punch. 1805 in Spirit 
Public Jrnls. IX. 312 "We raised our spirits with a snack of 
the bacon, and a squib of gin each. 1844 W. H. Maxwell 
Wand. Highl. iii. (1855) 32 You. .rode your, .match without 
a squib. 1869- in dial, glossaries, etc. (Lancs., Yks., Westm.). 
b. slang. A head of asparagus. 

1851 Mayhew Loud. Lab. 1 . 93/1 , 1 buy all mine at Coyent- 
garden, where it’s sold in bundles,.. containing from six to 
ten dozen squibs (heads). 

C. colloq. A kind of sweet made up in a form 
resembling a squib. 

1831 Mayhew Land. Lab. I. 203/2 ' Hardbake ’, * almond 
toffy ’, * half-penny lollipops ‘ black balls ’, the cheaper 
‘ bulls eyes ’, and ‘squibs ’ are all made of treacle, 
d. slang. (See quot.) 

1865 Slang Diet. 244 Squibs, paint-brushes. 

8. attrib . and Comb., as (in sense 1) squib-crack(er , 
-light, - maker , -powder ; (in sense 3) squib-teller , 
-1 writer ; squib-pear (see quots. 1664-76). 

ri6io Beaum. & Fl. Philaster ii, They talk of Jupiter, 
he’s but a squib cracker to her. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) 
Laugh and be Fat Wks. 1. 70 With squib-crack lightning, 
empty hogshead thundring, To maze the world with ter- 
ror & with wondring. 1647 (title), A Fresh Whip for all 
scandalous Lyeis ; oi, a true Description of the two eminent 
Pamphliteeis, or Squib-tellers of this Kingdome. 1659 Eng- 
land s Conf. 16 Hab. Morley Squih.maker. 1664 Evelyn 
Kal. Hort. 80 Fruits in Prime, and yet lasting. . .The Squib- 
pear, Spindle-pear, Virgin. 1676 Worlidge Cyder (1691) 
216 Dead mans pear, Bell-pear, the Squib-pear,.. are all 
very good winter pears. 1837 W. B. Adams Carriages ii. 
47 Their own poet Taylor . . now and then assisted by a 
stray pamphleteer or squib-writer. 1B93 Westm. Gaz. 7 Nov. 
3/2 A sort of Lord Mayor’s Show by torchlight and squib- 
light. 

Squib (skwib), v. Also 7 squibb(e. [f. the sb.J 
I. intr. 1. To use smart or sarcastic language ; 
to utter, write, or publish a squib or squibs. Freq. 
const, against, at, on, upon. 

1579-80 G. Harvey Lett, Wks. (Giosart) I. 80 For squib- 
bing and declayming against many fruitlesse Artes, and 
Craftes. 1607 Hieron Defence 1. 224 Why is M, B, squibbed 
at, who observeth that course? 1682 Bunyan Greatness 
Soul Wks. 1855 1 . 138 It is a sport now to taunt and squib 
and deride at other men’s virtues. 1718 Entertainer N o. 40. 
276 He has a deal of teason to be perpetually a squibbing 
upon the Romish Clergy. 1797 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Ode 
Sir J. Banks Wks. 1812 III. 454 What a joke 1 ye cer- 
tainly are squibbing. 1823 New Monthly Mag. XVI. 313 
Now aitists and actors the bardling engage To squib in the 
journals, and write for the stage. 1832 W. Jerdan Antobiog. 
II. iii. 26 , 1 argued, and fought, and squibbed, and abused, 
with the hottest of my contemporaries. 

2. a. To let off squibs ; to go on doing this. 

In the quot. a stage-direction for thunder. 

1691 J. Wilson Belthegor 1. i, I’d make him know, I fill 
my Orb my self. . .—Squib on— and say [etc.]. 

b. To fire a gun, etc.; to shoot. Also^. 

1831 Lincoln Herald 22 July 4/4 To go squibbing about 
with their guns, and putting in jeopardy the lives of 
his majesty's subjects. 1839 G. W. M. Reynolds Pickw. 
Abroad xxvi. hong, And if the swells resist our ‘Stand !’ 
We'll squib without a joke. 

3. To move about like a squib. 

1760-2 Goldsm. Cit. World lxxxviii, A battered unmarried 
beau, who squibs about from place to place. 1886 5 . W. 
Line. Gloss. 140 Mary Ann does squib about ; she nips about 
when she is playing. 

4. To make a report like that of a squib. 

1886 Kipling Departm. Ditties, etc. (1899) 83 A Snider 
squibbed in the j u ngle. 

3X tram. 5. a. To cast or throw forth , off, out 
(a remark, quip, etc.) after the manner of a squib. 

1396 Nashe Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart) III. 184 Anie 
Fiezeland, Dutch, or Almain scribe.. that hath but squibd 
foorth a Latin Puerilis in Print. 1602 Dekker Satirom. 
Wks. 1873 I. 235, 1 could make thine eares burne now that 
thou wouldst never squib out any new Salt-peter jestes 
against honest Tucca. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Rich. II, 
cccxli, The Arch-Bishop still Flirting Divinitie against the 
Throne, .. Squibs the worne moralis, Hope and Patience. 
1833 W. Jeruan Antobiog. IV. xiii. 237 Hook squibbed off 
a few pleasantries. 

b. To let off (a squib); to lire (a gun, etc.), 
esp. with the priming or powder only; f to shoot 
(an arrow). 
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1603 Sir C. Heydon Def Jud. A&trol. H. 22 A child 
sqiubbes his arrows at landom into the nire. 1811 Spirit 
Public Jrnls. XVI. 5 Squibbecl our guns over the bridge. 
1829 W. H. Maxwell Stories Waterloo, F. Kennedy 223 
The customary bows were fot maliy interchanged between 
the lespective belligerents,.. pistols squibbed, loaded, and 
deliveied to the principals. _ 1892 B. Hinton Lord's Return 
194, 1 shall have all the squibs squibbed if I don't go. 
t fig’- T° thi ow in as a squib. Obs.—i 

1635 Fuller. Hist. Ca.mli. 14 When Matthew Parker., 
reports, how many deserting Oxford removed to Cambiidge, 
he [Twine] squibs in this Parenthesis. 

6 . To assail or attack (a person) with squibs or 
witty sarcasm ; to lampoon or satirize smartly. 

1631 May tr. Barclay’s Mirr. Minds n. 20 They.. are 
squibbed with iests and taunts, which like little darts, are 
in daily discourse throwne against them. 1758 J. Adams 
Diary 29 Dec. Wks. 1850 II. 53 Lambert will laugh, no 
doubt, and will tell the story to every man he sees, and will 
squib me about it whenever ho sees me. 1830 Examiner 
stis He suffered himself to be squibbed to death. 1868 
Green Lett, (igoi) II. 202 The mendicant parson, whom 
I am so fond of squibbing. 1880 Disraeli Endym. xxxiii, 
There is a cabinet minister;. .1 have been squibbing hint for 
these two ycais. 

7 . To spatter with a squib or squirt. 

1840 Bariiam Ingot. Leg. Ser. 11. Nnrs. Rem, vi, Billy 
Hawkins.. with liis pewter squirt Squibb’d iny pantaloons 
and stockings Till they were nil over dirt. 

+ Squibals, sl>. pi. Obs. rare. fad. med.L. 
sqnibala , ad. Gr. aicvfiaKa (sing. encvfiaXov).] Ilaril 
excrement. 

a M2$ tr. A rd erne's Treat. Fistula, etc. 76 Water nlon & 
salt boiled togidre and jettc in by a clLsliye bringeji out 
squiballez. Ibid. 77 pc egcslions, whoper it be hlode or 
putride flemme &c, or worines or squiballez indurate. 

Squi-barchy. [f. Squib sb. 4d.] The pre- 
dominance of * squibs ’. 

*866 St. James's Mag. Oct. 366 Professor-canons.. who, in 
their persons, introduced Squihaichy into those sacred 
pi ccincts. 

Squibber. [f. Squib 7;.] One who writes or 
utlers squibs. 

*8a4 Blackw, Mag. XVI. 347 Never disturb yourself about 
little squibs... If you want to annoy the squibber, pretend 
never to have beard of them. 1863 Athenaeum xi July 45/3 
Of course we speak of Hook the novelist, not of the political 
squibber of the John Bull. 

Squibbery (skwi-bori). [f. Squib sb. + -ery.] 

1 . The writing or production of squibs ; satire in 
the form of squibs. 

x8ao Miss Mitford in L’Estiange Life (1870} II. xig, I 
did not go to Reading ; the scjuihbory there was too much 
to encounter. 1824 Examiner 739/1 Some allowable 
aquibbery was delivered in the way of a candid admission 
of the absence of conveniences for a stud of horses. *834 
Moore Mem. (1856) VII. 59 The verses having been declined 
in the usual quai ter through which I discharged my squib- 
bery. 

2. Squibs (sc. fireworks) collectively. 

1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. (1863) 57 The loyal 
conflagration of the arch traitor Guy Vaux,.. accompanied 
with as much of squibbery mid crackery as our boys can beg 
or borrow. 

Squi bbing, vbl. sb. [f. Squib v.] 

1 . The utterance or writing of squibs. 

*607 S. Collins Serin. (1608) 70 Their squibbing nt the 
Prelacie, yea and glancing sometimes at the soueraign 
authority, a *849 Poe Thou art the Man Wks. 1895 I. *48 
Hereupon some little squibbing and bickering occurred 
among various members of the crowd. 1856 J. W. Choicer 
in C. Papers (*884) I. i. Si I was an early dabbler in political 
squibbing. 

2 . The action of firing or letting off squibs, 
shooting with a gun, etc. Also with off. 

*697 in 14 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, App. II. 59* The 
Governors of the city have been Vfery diligent to prevent 
the squibbinjg. *729 Swift To Delany Wks. 1751 III. 11. 
228 When with squibbing, flashing, popping, He cannot see 
one creature dropping. *8x4 Sporting Mag. XLIV. 108 
Nothing is more absurd, if a gun has been washed, than 
dirtying it long before its time, by what is called ‘squib- 
bing \ *830 Poor Man's Guardian 25 Dec. 5/1 The squib- 
bing off a few pistols after the meeting. 1841 Peter Parley's 
Annual II. 63 He was thoughtless enough to go on the 
Green in the midst of the squibbing, with this large quantity 
of squibs and crackers about him. 
b. In fig. context. 

1825 T. Hooic Sayings Ser. n. Doubts <$■ F. vii, Under the 
heavy fire ofherself-gratulation, supported by the auxiliary 
squibbing of her dependant. 1840 Mrs. Gore in New 
Monthly Mag. LX. 53 The solemn minute-guns of a quar- 
terly review compared with thesquibbings of a daily paper, 

Squi bbing, ppl. a. [f. Squib vi] 

1 . Uttering or composing squibs; of the nature 
of a squib or squibs; characterized by smart or 
satirical remarks. 

CX650 in Langbaine Acc. Eng. Dram. Poets (1691) 238 
The squibbing Middleton, and Hey wood Sage, Th’ Apolo- 
getick Atlas of the Stage, a 165* Cleveland Poems 41 But 
you're inchanted. Sir, you're doubly free From the great 
Guns and Squibbing Poetry. *823 T, Hook Sayings Ser. n. 
Passion if- Princ, x, A squibbing conversation, which was 
carrying on between the mother and daughters at the top of 
the table. 

2. Acting as squibs ; explosive. 

*7x0 J.Dunton Life & Err. (1818) II. xv. 704 Our squib- 
bing Bontefeus, that fill the Church with endless noise, and 
heat, and pother. 

8 . Moving in a jerky irregular manner. 

*895 Outing XXVII. 195/2 When I tried to take him on 
with a squibbing pony for half a mile. 


Squibbish (skwi-bij), a. [f. Squib sfi.] Having 
something of the character ol a squib. 

1676 Mace Musitk's Mon. 129 Toys, or Jiggs, am Light 
Squibbish Things. 1822 Examiner 657/2. 1 he squibbish 
breadth of humoui in the encounter us highly diverting. 
1826 Disraeli V. Grey in. viii, I had expected.. something 
juvenile and squibbish, when lo 1 I was introduced to a cor- 
pulent individual. 

f Squi'bbler. Obs .-~ 1 [Alteration of Q uibbler, 
perh. alter Squib.] A quibbling writer. 

1671 Eachaed Obs. Anew. Cont. Clergy 4 He must be 
bound over to Westminster Squibblers, hard Thrusters and 
Reputation Woundeis. 

t Sqtirbbling,///. a. Obs .— 1 [Cf. prcc.] Of 
the nature of a quibble ; equivocal. 

1674 Bunyan Peaceable Princ. Wks. 1B53 II. 649 Your 
aitilicial squibbling suggestions to the world abouL myself. 

Squiblet, rare, [f. Squib sb. -i- -let.] A 
little squib; a jeu d'espnl. 

1820 Blackw. Mag. VI II. 123, I enclose you a squiblet 
which was written when .Sir J. E. Smith.. made his grand 
cluuge on our Botanical Chair. 

Squibling. rarer 1 , [-lino.] = Squiblet. 

1884 Sat. Rev. 8 Nov. 590/2 A burnt out and by no means 
(lean squibling like Mr. Thoiold Rogeis’s comparison of 
the House of lairds lo the Cities of the Plain. 

t Squi bster. Obs.~ l [f. Squib sb. + -ster.] 
One who fires or throws squibs. 

1625 Purcuas Pilgrimes 11. 1823 After them came Squib- 
sters, but how many in number I could not vndei stand. 

S quick., obs. i. Squitch v. ; obs. var. Suou a. 
Squid (skwitl), sb. Also 7 s quids. [Of ob- 
scure origin.] 

1. One or other of various species of ccphalopods 
belonging to the family Lotiginidu', Tent hull dm, 
or Sepiidi »>, more esp. to the genus Loligo ; a 
oalainary, cuttle, or pen-fish : a. With a and pi. 

1613 PuiiciiAS Pilgrimage (1614) 747 Smelts and Squids., 
come on shore in gteat abundance, fleeing from the cfcuour- 
ing cod. *6zo Mason Newfoundland 5 What should I 
speuke of. .Squides a rare kind of fish at his mouth squirt- 
ing mattero forth like Inka. 179X Phil. Trans, LXXXI. 
4-1, 1 send you.. some of the bills of the fish called Squids 
(which are supposed to be the food of spermaceti whales). 
1809 Naval Citron. XXI. 22 Squids, a squalid kind of fish. 
1863 Couch Brit. Fishes II. 46 From one example I took 
two Gobies and a Lnunco i from another a Squid, { Lohgo 
media), five inches in length. *888 Goode A mcr. Fishes 27 
Hunting for crabs, shrimps, squids, and oilier invertebrate 
animals, 

1). With the, in generic use. 

1839 T. Beale Hist. Sperm iVhale 34 An animal of the 
< nttle-fish kind, called by sailors the ‘ squid nnil by 
naturalists the ' sepia octopus '. *859 JIuunv in Matin. 
Mag. 1, 145 * Loligo,' the squid of modem seas, appeals in 
ihe lias, or at the bottom of the ineso/oic series. 1880 in 
Morris Austral. Eng. (1898) 435 The .squid ( Sepioteuthts 
australis ) is highly appreciated. 

o. Without article, esp, as a bait or food-stuff. 
1865 Thorrau Cape Cod vi. 107 Their bait was a bullfrog 
or several small frogs in a bunch, for want of squid. x88o 
Miss Bird Japan II. 213 These lights are much used in 
fishing, specially for squid. *883 Cassell's Font, Mag. July 
469/1 Neat little cuttle-fish .. are dried whole, for inland 
carriage, and others are salted and sold as squid. 

2. With distinguishing terms, denoting various 
species. 

*840 F, D. Bennett Whaling Voy. I. 269 The flying-squid 
rose from the sea in large flocks. *851 S. P, Woodward 
Mollusca 1. (1856) 73 The sailors call them ‘sea-arrows’ or 
1 flying squid * from their habit of leaping out of the water. 
i86r Chambers's Encycl, II. 724/2 The Hook-squids of the 
South Seas. 

3. a. A squid-bill (see quot.). 

*822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) 1. 334 The mass is usually 
loaded with hard bony fragments, by the seamen calledsquids, 
which are the beaks of the cuttle-fish, on which the whale is 
known to feed. 

b. Bone-squid, an aitilicial bait made to imitate 
a squid. 

1883 Cent. Mag, 383 Whether spoon-bait, bone-squid or 
other like lure. 

4 . attrib. and Comb , as sqnid-beah, -bill, -family , 
line, school, -tentacle’, squid-catching, -jigging ; 
squid fish, = sense i; squid-hound, jig, -jigger, 
-thrower (see quots.). 

1884 Goode Nat. Hist, Aquat. Anim, x8 "Squid-beaks 
enough to fill two water-buckets were taken from the 
stomach. Ibid. 11 note, As "squid-bills are sometimes found 
in the lumps of ambergrease, it maybe inferred, that amber- 
grease is some of the excrement from squid-food. x88x 
Cassell s Nat. Hist. V. J70 In many stations more than a 
dozen boats are engaged in "Squid-catching. 1883111 Moiris 
Austral Eng, (1898) 495 None of the "Squid family seems 
to be sought after, although certain kinds aie somewhat 
abundant 111 our waters. 1725 Phil Trans. XXXIII. 262 
The Sperma Ceti Whale, besides other Fish, feeds much 
115011a small Fish that has a Bill ; our Fishermen call them 
"Squid Fish. 1884 Goode Nat. Hist. Aquat. Anim. ix note, 
Squid-fish, one of the Newfoundland baits for cod, are some- 
times in Newfoundland cast ashore in quantities. 18x2 
Southey Onmiana I. 274 Accounts of the "squid-hound 
from people who have been on the southern whale fishery. 
1884 Goode Nat, Hist. Aouat , Anitn. 425 The Striped Bass. 
..Large sea-going individuals are sometimes known in New 
England by the names 1 Green-head ' and * Squid-hound 
1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal, 195 "Squid jigs used by Grand 
Bank Cod fishermen in the capture of squid for bait. *875 
Knight Diet. Mech. 2295/a *Sqi»ijigger, a trolling-hook 
for catching squids Tor bait, x88t Cassells Nat. Hist, V. 
710 The fishermen go out in punts "Squid-jigging of an 
evening, to catch bait required for the next day's fishing. 


1867 F. H. Ludlow Little Profilers 96. He can man bis 
mam-sheet with one hand, feel his "squid line with the other, 
and tend his tiller between his knees. 1884 Goode Nat. 
Hist. Aquat. Anim. 201 The 1 "Squid School’ of Nantucket 
and other parts of the coast. *897 Kipling Caft. Conr. 145 
A little shiny piece of "squid-lentacle at the tip of a claiu- 
baited hook, 1873 Knight Diet. Mech, 2295/2 * Squid- 
thrower, a device . . for thiowing a fishing-line seaward, 
carrying the squid-bait. 

Hence Squid, v. intr., to fish with squid-bail. U.S. 
a 1859 in Bartlett Diet. Amcr. (1859) 44 2 The bluefish is 
taken by squidding in swift tideways. *894 Outing XXIV. 
54/1 The fly-fisher scoffs at squidding, trolling, bait-fishing, 
spearing and at . . everything save lly-hshing. 

t Squi'ddle, v. Obs. - Quibble v. i a. 

1824 Lauy Granville Lett. (1894) I. 322, I sat squiddlmg 
with them for some Limo. *834 Ibid. II. 157 Mi. s. Darner 
and many otlieis sit and squiddle in the fust 100111. 

Squidge (skwiilg). [Imitative. In dial, use 
also denoting ‘a shove’ and, as vb., * to squeeze’.] 
The sound made by soft mud yielding to sudden 
pressure. 

1897 Mary Kingslev W. Afrua xn My companion., 
steers the boat up to it, and jumps out with a squtdgc into 
the black slime. *905 19 . Blackburn R. Hartley xvii, The 
moment he..)icmd the squidge of the mud, ho 1 calked his 
position and peril. 

Squidgy (skwHgi), a. [Cf. prec.] Short and 
plump; podgy. Also Comb. 

1892 Kipling Barrack Room Ball. 23 Yon smudgy-nosed 
old idol. 1893 — Many Invent. 131 Come an' look at these 
squidgy ham-stmnked beggars, 

Squier(e, obs. ff. Square sb., Squibb sb. 
Squiery : see Squiuy. 

f Squiff. Obs. [ad. F. esqitif.] — Skiff sbf 1. 
1594 R. Ashley tr. Lays k Roy 81 [Marius] hid himself 
in the mavish about Minturnes, and went to sea in apquiflv 
without victuals. x6ao tr. Bocca< io 52 b, What with the 
Tempests violence and oueilnding of the Kquiffe, it siuike. 
Sq uiff y (skwi'ii), a, slang. [Ol fanciful forma- 
tion.] Intoxicated; drunk. 

1874 Slang Diet. 307 Squiffy, slightly inebriated. *884 
Mrs. C. 1 j rafd 7 . fro viii, At night she is generally a little 
squiffy. 1894 G. W. Applet on Co Respondent it. 42 You're 
a bit squiffy, aton’t you, 1 >h.kV No, I’m as sober as a watci- 
hpout. 

Squrggle, sb. 1 [Imitative.] A giggle or 
sniggle. 

1898 B. Capes A dv. Comte de la Muctlc v. 92, 1 was beti ayed 
into a squiggle ol laughter. 

Squiggle (skwrg’l) , 
twist or curve. 

1902 W. W. Jacohs Lady of Bulge 10 * IIow does my hair 
look 'i' ‘AW wavy, . . ail IniVe curls and struggles.' 

Squrggle, v. Chiefly dial, and /’..S’. [Imi- 
tative : cf. Sniggle z>.» and Wriggle v.] 

1 . intr. ? To work wavy or intricate embroidery. 
Hence Bqui'ggling vbl. sb. 

1804 In Francis Lett. (1901) II. 536 A pink velvet on her 
head— a good many necklaces— a vast deal of squiggling. 
Ibid, 549 Emily who had before thought her .success tie. 
pended very much 011 squiggling on a Worked Habit Shirt 
every afternoon. 

2 . To writhe about ; to Fquiim or wriggle. 

x8x6 PicitERrNG Vocab. U.S., To Squiggle , to move about 
like an eel. *805-9 * n Fug. Dial. Did. 

3. trans. To shake about (a liquid). 

a 1825- in dial, glossaries (E. Anglia, Essex, Nhp., Warw.). 
Squi’ggly, a. [f. prec.J Wavy, wriggly. 

1902 Kipling Just So Stories 32 The squiggly things on 
the Parsee’s hat aie the rays of the sun. 

Squilgee (skwrldgf, skwild^r), sb. uVatel. 
Also squillage, squiligee. [Of obscure origin.] 
(See quots. 1867-75, and cf. Squeegee sb, 1.) 

1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk. 648 Squilgee, or Squillage, 
a small swab made of untwisted yarns. F lguratively, a lazy 
mean fellow. 1875 Knight Did. Meih. 2295/a Squilgee, an 
instrument like a hoe, covered with leather, to rub the decks 
after washing. 1890 W. C. Russell Ocean Trag. II. xvi. 
68 Swabs ana squihgees had been flung down. 

Hence Squilg'ee v., lo use a squilgee ; to swab, 
clean, press, etc., with a squilgee. Also Squilgee- 
ing vbl. sb. 

*840 K. II. Dana Be/. Mast xiv, The washing, swabbing, 
squilgeeing, etc., etc. lasts, .until eight o’clock. 

Squilk, variant of Swilk a. Obs. 

Squill (skwil). Also 5 sqwylle, squylle, 6 
squyll, 7 squille, 6-8 squib [ad. L. squilla, 
var. scilla, a. Gr. ffietXKa. So F. squille, It. squilla, 
Pg. esquilla , Sp. escila .] 

X, A bulb or root of the sea-onion or other re- 
1 lated plant (see a). Chiefly in pi. 

I <1x400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 195 Froting wib squillis is good 
berfore. Ibid. 196 pou schalt frote wel place with squtlhs 
in a stewe. 1561 Hollybush Horn. Apoth. oa Thrust a 
squill dipped In oyle into hys throte, to cau-se himperbreake. 
*6oo Surflet Coimtrie Farnte 143 As for comes and ajjos- 
tumes they must be killed with sttong leauens, onions, hllies, 
or squils and vineger. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 445 Put them 
Into a Squill, (which is like a great Onion,) and they will 
come up much earlier than in the Earth it self. *697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, in. 689 Add to these.. Hellebore, and Squilk 
deep rooted in the Seas. *725 Pam. Diet. s.v. Venice • 
Treacle, In the other part of the Wine infuse, .green Squills 
| for some time. 1738 Chambers Cyd.OjS?) s.v. AViViVi, There 
1 are two kinds of squills, the male and female,. .also dis- 
tinguished by the appellations of white squills.. and red 
squills, 1807 Robinson Archmot. Grxca ru. iv. ?n By 
drawing round the person purified a squill, or sea-onion. 
1838 Thomson Client, Org . Bodies 716 Macerate dry squills 


[f. next.] A wriggly 



SQUILLA. 

In alcohol, decant, and distil. 1866 Treat. Bet. 1194/2 It 
has been supposed that the Red Squills are the produce of 
another species, Urginea Pancratian , hut this seems 
doubtful. . , 

b. In the names of various preparations made 
from these bulbs. 

1652 French Yorkshire Spa Is. 82 Let him.. take some 
easie vomit, as of Oxymel, or wine of Squils.. 2684 [see 
Oxymel]. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Sdllites acetum. 
Vinegar of Squills. 171a tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs!. 1.72 Galen 
. .gave it to a Dram in Oxymel or Honey of Squills. _ 1778 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 2) I. 3x1 A solution of gum ammoniac in 
vinegar of squills. 1810 Crabbe Borough vii. 248 A potent 
thing, ’twassaid, tocuretheillsOfailinglungs— theoxymel 
of squills. 1879 St. George’s Hosp. Rep. IX. 551 Oxymel of 
squills and compound tinct. of camphor. 

e. Pkarm. Without article, as a substance. 

1723 Paul. Did. s.v., Vinegar made of Squill or Scillitick 
OximeL 1836 Pharm. R. ColL Phys. 56 Squill contains a 
peculiar vegetable product to which the name of scillitip has 
been given. 1875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 480 Clinical 
experience has established the fact that in small repeated 
doses squill is diuretic as well as expectorant. 

2 . Bot. The bulbous-rooted sea-shore plant Scilla 
(or Urginea ) maritima) the sea-onion ; also, any 
other species of the genus Scilla. 

£1440 Pallad. on. Hush. 1. 856 Eek figtre askis oon on 
rukul throwith, Another hanglth vp orsowith squylle. Ilid. 
iv. 340 To sowe ek squylle is kynde On euery side. C1440 
Prentp. Para. 471/1 Sqwylle, her be, ctpa marts, bulbils. 
1516 Grete Herball ccccxiii. (1529! Y iv, A squyll or see 
onyon. 1562 Turner Herbal n. (1568) 62 It is mernelus that 
chanseth vnto the Squill or se vnyon & to Narcissus. _ 1629 
Parkinson Farad, xi. 134 The Squill or Sea Onion is 
wholly vsed physically with us, because wee can receiue no 
pleasure from the sight of the flowers. 2725 Pam. Diet. 
s.v., Squill is of a sharp and corrosive N ature ; they wrap up 
its Root in Paste or Fullers Earth, aud hake it in an Oven. 
176 o J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 328 Squill, scilla. 186a 
Ansted Channel I si. il viii. (ed. 2) 177 The picturesque 
little squill (. Scilla autumnalis) will be found on the high 
ground. 1868 Gorkie Summers & W. Orkneys v. 222 The 
field-gentian, the bird’s eye primrose, and the squill. 

b. With distinguishing terms. 

1829 Parkinson Parad. (1656) 133 To taste of the red Squil. 
1731 Miller Gard. Did. s.v. Scilla, Common Red Squil. 
Ibid., The White Squil. *796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3> 
II. 338 Autumnal Squill. Ibid., Vernal Squill. x8ti A. T. 
Thomson Land. Disp. (1818) 362 There are two varieties of 
the officinal squill, one with a white bulb and the other with 
a reddish bulb, 1842 Penny Cycl. XXI 1 . 396/1 Sguilla 
niarttima , the maritime squill, has large roundish ovate 
bulbs. Ibid., Roxburgh's Indian Squill (Scilla Indica). 1848 
Johns Week at Lizard 279 Scilla autumnalis, Autumnal 
Squill, a plant very like the vernal species, root Speaker 
20 Apr. 86/2 The meagre turf was spangled with the vernal 
squill. 

c. A plant of the sea-onion or related species. 
Chiefly^/, as a collective term. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. xg These Squilles or Sea-onibns 
grow in exceeding great abundance. . throughout all Spaine. 
1698 Frver Acc. E. India 4- P. 178 Near the Sea grow 
Squills, or Sea-Onions. 1718 Ozkll tr. Tournefort’s Voy, 

I. 132 The rest of the Mountain is spread with Cretan 
Thyme,.. Lentisques, Squills. 1767 Abercrombie Ed. Man 
own Gardener (1803) 727/2 Squills, sea onion, or lily 
hyacinth. 1846 Lindlev Peg. Kingd. 202 With the Soilless 
or Squills, we reach a division of the Order [etc.]. x88a 
Garden 4 Mar, 139/3 The early Squills, too, assert them, 
selves boldly, 

3 . One or other of certain plants resembling the 
squill (see quots.J. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Hot. App. 328 Squill, Lesser white, 
Pancratium. 1866 Treat. Bot. 1089/2 Chinese Squill, 
Bantardta. Ibid., Roman Squill, Bellevalia. 

4 . Zool. The mantis-shrimp, Squilla mantis. 

1710 Sibbald Hist. Fife 34 The Ciustate Animals com- 
prehend under them several Species, such as the Squills, 
the Crahs, the Lobsters, and the Sea-Vrchin. 1879 E. P. 
Wright Amin. Life 336 Here would be placed the curious 
Squill, so common in the Mediterranean ( Sguilla mantis). 

0. attrib. and Comb., as squill bulb , fill , vine- 
gar) squill-like) + squill-fish, = sense 4 ; f squill- 
head (see quot.); f squill-insect, = Squilla 3. 

1650 Bulwer Anlliropamet. 7 Simaming him Joult-head 
and Onions head, or as we should say Squil-head, 1681 
Grew Musanim 1. vit. Hi. 176 The SquillJnsect. . . So called 
from some similitude to the Squill-Fisn. c 1790 Encycl . Bril. 
(ed. 3) I. 622/2 Ammoniac . , is an ingredient also in the squill 
pdls. Ibid., A plaster made of it and squill vinegar. x8xx 
A. a. Thomson Land, Disp . (1818) 362 The squill bulb is 
inodorous. 1822 Good Study Med. IV. 402 When mixed, 
however, with the squill pill . . it often succeeds, 1825 
Grecnha. Comp, I. xog Ixia scillaris , squill-like flowers. 

I! Squilla. PI. squills. [L. (see prec.).] 

I I . The squill or sea-onion. Obs. 

15x6 Grete Herball ccccxiii. Y iv, Squilla hath vertne to 
deuyde and sprede humours. 1539 Elyot Cast. Helthe 
<1541)60 Digestiues of fleume, . . Hony, Gynger, Squilla. 
1563 Kyis. Art Garden. (1593) 3° Certaine rather will, that 
you sow his hearbe in fashion to a big Onion, and named of 
the Apothecaries Squilla in the Garden. z6oi R. Chester 
Love's Martyr (1878) 87 And Squilla, that keepes men from 
fouledespaire. 16x1 Cotgr., Settle, the Squilla, or sea Onion, 
t b. A plant or bulb of this. Obs. 

156a Turner Herbal 11. (1568) 130 Take the squilla, and 
couec it round about wyth clay.., and put it into an ouea. 
2. =prec. 4. 

1638 Rowland tr. Moufets Theat. Insects n, xxxvii. 1123 
They leap quickly one upon the other as the Fishes Squill® 
doe m coupling. 175a J. Hill Hist. A mm. 28 The Squilla 
has teq legs, the foremost pair cheliform, or made for pinch- 
and holding things. Hid., The long-tailed Squilla. 
x8x8 Scorrsby in Life (1861) Vii, 140 The squill® are very 
abundant in the Greenland Sea. 1839 T. Beale Hist. Sperm 
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Whale 189 The common black whale's food, that consists of 
'squill®’ and other small animals. 

+ 3 . Zool. (See quot.) Obs. 

1638 Rowland tr. bloufct's Theat. Insects it. xxxvii. 1124 
The Squilla an Insect differs but little from the fish Squilla, 
but that it hath the sail-yards much shorter, and a more red 
colour, or lather a more earthly colour. 

f Squillatio, var. of Squillitic a. Obs. 

1516 Grete Herball ccccxiii. Yiv, Agaynst dropsy drynke 
oximeL squill atyke. 

-j- Squilleete. Obs." 1 [ad. OF. *escuillette, = 
cuillette, cueillette Culbt 1 and Quelet. Cf. OF. 
escueillir = ctuillir to collect.] A collection (of 
money/. 

14.. Forest Laws in MS. Douce 33s, fol. 72b, If ther be 
ony forster or minister of the forest, that maketh ony con- 
gregacioun, skotfalles, squillectes, or extorcions. 

+ Squi'Uer. Obs. Forms : 4 squyler, 5 sqwyl- 
lare, swylleie, 6 squyllare. [a. AF. scuiler (in 
the same sense), = OF. escutier , escuillier , esque- 
Her j maker or seller of dishes, f. escuele (mod.F, 
(cuelle) :-L. s cutella salver, dish-stand, (whence 
med.L. scutellarius).] A servant having charge 
of the scullery. 

*303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 5911 J>e porter. .J>ys mer- 
ueyle tolde hem alle, How pe squyler of M kechyn [etc.]. 


squiller. c 1475 
swyllere. 1322 Rutland P. (Camden) 100 To send thether 
a purveiour for cooleSj and all suche other as shall long vnto 
the squyllare. 

Squillerie, obs. form of Sculleby. 

Squi “Ilian. [f. Squilla 3 + -ian.] A stoma- 
pod of the family Squillidm ; a squill. 

1842 Penny Cycl. XxIII. 82/2 M. Milne Edwards divides 
this family into two small tribes, Erichthians and Squillians. 
f Squillitic, a. Obs. Forms: 6 equity tyke, 
squill tyke, squilliticke, -ike, 7-8 -ick. [ad. 
med.L. squilliticus , var. of sctillticus Soillitio a.] 
Made of squills ; containing squill. 

1544 Phaer Regirn. Life (1353) F viij, The pacyente must 
drynke euerye mornynge the syrupe of oximell squilytyke. 
1376 Baker Gesner's Jewell Health 88 Take of. .squilliticke 
vinegar fower partes. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 376 A decoc- 
tion of this kind of wormes sodden in squillitick vinegre. 
x6xo Barrough Physick m. xi. (1639} 1x6 Also squillitick 
vineger is good to soupe [in hiccup]. 2723 Pam. Did. s.v. 
Honey, The Anacardine [Honey], made of Anacardins, and 
the Squillitick made of Squills. 

Squi'lloid, a. and sb. Zool. [f. Squilla 3 + 
-01D.] a. adj. Resembling the Squilla or mantis- 
shrimp. b. sb. A shrimp resembling the Squilla. 
1x83a Dana Crust. 1. 613 In the Squilloids, the ophthalmic 
and two antennary segments aie distinctly marked. Ibid. 
614 There is only a single type, the Squilloid, divisible, 
f Squiinble-squamble, obs. var. Skimble- 
skamble adv. 

x6xx Cotgr., Griffe graffe, by booke or by crooke, 
squimble squarnble, scamblingly, catch that catch may. 
[1694 Motteux Rabelais'/, xiv. 64 They all began to bestir 
their Claws, like a parcel of Fiddlers running a Division ; 
and then fell to’t, squimble squamble, catch that catch can.] 

Sguin, local var. of Quin (scallop). 

1864 P. H. Gosse in Good Words 93/1 She had never 
heard them called by any other name than 1 Squins ’, though 
she understood they were called Scallops in some places, 
t Squill. Obs." 1 In 5 skwyn. [Related to 
Squint a. : cf. Askoyne adv.] Of sqnin, obliquely, 
slantingly. 

c 1440 York Myst. viii. 74 Take high trees and hewe jume 
cleyne, All be sware and noght of skwyn. 

Sqmttac;?. Now dial. Forms : 3 swinaoie, 
4 awynacy; 4-5 squynacy (4 -aae), 4 -aoie, 5 
-ye, sqwynaoye, skwyneoy; 5 squinaci, -aoye, 
-aaeye, 5, 7 squinacie, -asie, 7, 9 squinacy. [var. 
of Squinancy, by early elision of the second ».] 
= Squins y. 

c 1*50 Gen. $ Exod. «88 His wif and ocSere birSe beren, 
5 a Se swinacie gan him nunmor deren, c 1340 Hampole Pr. 
Cause. 2999 Som for glotoni sal haf bare, Als be swynacy, 
bat greves ful sare. 1387 T re visa Higden (Rolls) III. 335 
Demoscenes come fork wib wolle aboute bis nekke, and 
seide bat he hadde the squynacy. c 1423 St. Mary of 
Oignies 11. iii. in Anglia VIII. 137 A ful perlyous yuel, bat 
is aposteme of be broot, bat is callid be squynacy. c 1430 
M. E. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 215 For pe squmaseye. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 337/2 Pe Squynacy, squimneia, guttura. 16x5 
H. Crooke Body of Man 766 These inward muscles being 
inflamed the most acute and sharpe Squinasie is ingendred. 
1629 Z. Boyd Balm of Gilead 70 There he will set down a 
squinacie, crowels, or boils. 1670 T. Brooks Wks. (1867) 
VI. 426 That one man dies. . of an apoplexy in the head,. . 
one of a squinacy in the throat. x88o Antrim <$• Down 
Gloss. 98 Squinacy, a quinsy, a 1904 in Eng. Dictl. Did. 

t Squinance. Obs. Also 5-6 squynance. 
[See next and -anoe. So older F. ( e)squinance 
(16th c.). Cf. Squince.] =Squinsy. 

c 1430 Treviso's Barth. DeP.R. vn. xxviii. (Bodl. MS.), 
pere beb bre manere squynances. 1339 Elyot Cast. Helthe 
hi. vii, It helpeth squynances, or quynces in the throte. 1378 
Lyte Dodoens 272 It swageth the squinance. 1584 Cogan 
Haven of Health ccxi. 188 They shall be fettered with 
gowtes,,. strangled with Squinances [1396 Squinanciesl. 
X730 Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 431 The first., recorded History 
I can find of this Operation . . is In the learned Anton. Musa 
Brasavolus,..who performed it in a desperate Squinance, 
Squi'naXLCy. Now rare. Forms: a. 4squyn-, 
7 squinansy, 5-6 squy nancy (5 sqyn-,sqwyn-), 5 
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-anci, 5-7 -ancie, 6- squinancy. 13. 6 squinantie, 
-tye. [ad. med.L. sqtiinancia, -antia, ajDp. formed 
by confusion of Gr. awaygr) and ftw&yxv Cyn- 
anche, both denoting diseases of the throat. Hence 
also F, esquinancie, t squinantie, -tie (MDu, squin- 
ancie, -tie), It. squinamia, Sp. esquinancta, Pg. 
esqutnencia .] 

X. Quinsy; =Squinsy i. 

a. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxiv. (Bodl. MS.), J is 
yuel mater, .bredith sqy nancy bat sleeb in on day. (2x400 
in Rel. Antiq. I. 51 For hym that haves the squynansy. 
c 1330 Judic. Urines 11. vii. 30 Humours that torneth in to 
apostume that is called Squinancia. the squinancie. 136a 
Turner Herbal ir. (1368) 164 It that is purple in the fioure 
. .is good for the squinancie or choukes. 1642 Fuller Holy 
<5- Prof. State v. xn. 408 A good cure for the squinancie, hut 
no satisfaction for lying. 1676 Phil. Trans. XI. 672 The 
Squinancy, . . frequent theie among Children. 1748 tr. Vege- 
tuts Renatns' Distempers of Horses 70 From which arises a 
loathing of their Food, suffocation in the Chops, and the 
Squinansy. 1733 N. Torriano Gangrene Sore Throat 63 
John Anthony Soglia..gave his Observations on the gan- 
gienous Squinancy in 1563. 

j8. 1397 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 6/1 A vehe. 
mente and great squinantie. Ibid. 29 b/2 tjhee may be 
opened agaynst the Squinantye. 

2 . A form or attack of quinsy; — Squinsy 2. 

1396 [see Squinance]. 16x1 in Biich Crt. <5- Times Jas. I 

(1849) 1 . 134 The lord chamberlain was dangerously sick on 
the sudden of a squinancy, or quinsey. 1653 W. Ramesey 
Astral. Restored 170 If necessity inforceth, thou needest not 
stand to elect a time (as in Apoplexies and Squinancies). 
1684 Boyle Porous. Anim. Bod, iii. 29 The same FebrII 
matter.. causes in the first case a Pleuiisie, in the 2 d , a 
Squinancy. 

3 . Special Combs. : squinancy berry, the black 
currant, Hikes nigrum ; squinanoy-wort (also 
f -woodruff), the quinsy- woit or small woodruff, 
Asperities cynanchica. 

1782 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 2) IX. 6712/1 The fruit [black cur- 
rants] is often called “’squinancy berries. 1863 Prior 
Plant-n., Squinancy berries, black currants, from their use 
in the sore throat, Sides nigrum. 1796 Withering Brit. 
PI. (ed. 3) II. 186 Asperula. cynanchica. . . "Squinancy Wood- 
roof. £17x0 Petiver Cat. Ray's Eng. Herbal § 30, "Squin- 
ancy wort. 1763 Museum Rusticum I. 307 A wild madder 
that grows in Wales and England on barren grounds, called 
Squinancy-wort ; formerly used by the apothecaries, for the 
cure of a sore throat. 1777 Jacob Catal. Plants 98 A spent la 
Cynanchica, Squinancy Wort. 1813 Brewer Beauties Engl. 
I/ Wales XII. n. 21 The botanist will find here a great quan- 
tity of the Squinancy wort, or Synanchia Lugduncusis. 
1900 W. H. Hudson Nature in Downland 34 Woodruff, . . 
curiously named squinancy-wort. 

t Squinant. Bot. Obs. Also 6 squynaut, 
6-7 squinantji. [ad. med.L. squinamtus, -anthus, 
ad. late Gi. <sxolvavO°s. So obs. F. squinant, It. 
squinante , -antol\ = Sohcenanth. 

a. 1348 Turner Names Herbes (E.D.S.) 45 Juncus odor, 
atus sive rotundus, is called in greeke Schenos, in englishe 
squinant, in duche Kamelhewe. 136a — Herbal 11. (1568) 
24, I neuer sawe squynaut growinge, sauinge only dryed. 
1397 Gerarde Herbal 1. xxix. 40 Camels haie is called.. in 
English Camels haie, and Squinant. 1636 Blount Glossogr,, 
Squinant,.. the sweet rush, which is very medicinable: 
Camels meat. (2x693 UbQUHARt Rabelais in. xxxii. 275 
There is neither Squinant, Ginger nor Grains in it. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Squinanthus, Squinant, a sweet- 
smelling Arabian Plant, otherwise call’d the sweet Rush and 
Camel’s-Hay. 

/ 9 . 1398 Florio, Squinance, squinanth, cammels meate, or 
sweet rush, which is very medicinable. x6ox Holland Pliny 
II. xox The medicinable vertues of the sweet Rush called 
Squinanth.. .Squinanth is round, of an hote and fiery taste. 
x6x6 Bullokar Eng. Exp., Squinanth, a kinde of round 
rush, which is sweet, and hath floweis very medicinable. 

t Squinantie, a. Obs.~ x In 6 squynantyke. 
[ad. med.L. *squinantic-us, f. squinantia Squin- 
anoy.] That cures or allays the quinsy. 

25x6 Grete H erball ccviii, Herbe or grasse of vyne is other- 
wyse called herbe squynantyke. 
t Squince. Obs. Also 6 squynce. [Abbre- 
viated form of Squinance or of squincie Squinsy. 
Cf. mod. dial, squinches and squinges . ] = Squinsy. 

?§38 Elyot, Cynanche, a syckenes called the squynce, 
whiche is in the throte and iawes. 1363 Hyll A rte Garden. 
i J S 93 )' 64 The distilled water. . aswageth the dangerous swell- 
HJgof tue throte, called the Squince. a x6xo G. Babington 
Wks. (1622) II, 94 Demosthenes,. pretended the disease in 
his throat called the Squince. 

Squinclt(skwinj), sb.* Arch. [var. ScunchjA] 
t X. A stone cut to serve as a scuncheon. Obs. 
c 1500-18 Acc. Building Louth Spire In Archaeol. (1792) 
X. 80 Also paid to Nicholas Brancell for 100 foot achlere, 
and squmches of 18 inches high and 15 at the least. 

2 . A straight or arched support constructed across 
an angle in order to carry some superstructure. 

It is not clear whether Parker had any authority for this 
use of the term. 

1840 Parker Gloss. Arch. (ed. 3) I. 203. 1830 Ibid, (ed. 5) 
I* 44 T Because they have no tendency to expand the walls, 
which is always to be feared when the arched squinch is 
u ^’ The straight squinch is often employed extem- 

ally- 1 886 Archaeol. Cant. XVI. p. lxvii, The squinch in 
the north-east corner of the tower, supporting the staircase. 

attrib. 1830 Parker Gloss. Arch. (ed. 5) II. 79 In the first 
example two of the squinch arches for carrying the octa- 
gonalfaces of the spire are shewn. 1893 Edin. Rev. Apr. 
4°6 The squmch-arch method is more elastic in this respect. 

3 . A small structure, with, two triangular faces, 
sloping back fiom an angle of a tower against the 
superimposed side of a spire. 
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1848 Hickman Architecture p, xxxi, A good specimen of 
a plain tower, and broach-spire, with squinches and spire- 
lights. 1849 Arch. Notes Ch. Archdeaconry Northampt. 
192 [The spire’s] great height, the very small size of the 
squinches connecting it with the square Tower [etc.]. 

Squinch, sb. 2 [Of doubtful origin.] 

1. A slit or narrow opening in a building. Cf. 
Squint sb. 5. 

*602-3 in Hartland Gloss. (1891) 73 Item pd to Hughe the 
glasier for glasse for the litle Squinches of the Tower, xd. 
*848 Continental Ecclesiology 95 Some open squinches look- 
ing into the synagogue, in three stages, are from the women’s 
galleries. *879 Temple Bar Aug. 470 Many of these little 
churches.. are of very massive construction, with a squinch 
or hagioscope practised in the thickness of the wall. 

2. dial. A crevice between floor-boards or the 
like ; a crack. 

*837- in Devonshire glossaries, etc. 

Sq uin ch, sbfi A strong gi ip, twist, or wrench. 
*893 Baring-Gould Cheap yack Zita II. 18 That squinch 
of the wrist you gave me. 

Squinch, v. U.S. [Cf. prec. and Squint v ] 
trans. To screw or distort (the face). 

*840 Haliburton Clockm. Ser. m. (1862) 443 Lord 1 how 
she'll kick and squeel when I spread her out on thu close- 
hot se. How it will make her squinch her face, won't it? 
f Squvncing, ppl. a. Obs. (Probably a purely 
fanciful formation without definite meaning.) 

*64* Cowley Guardian 11. iii, Which of your spruce 
mincing squincing dames can make bonelace liko her V 
Squink, obs. form of Swink v. 

Squink-eyed, variant of .Squint-eyed a. 

Cf. 1 Squink, to squint or wink ', in dialect use. 

*632 Litiicow 'J'rav. (1906) 378 Whereat the squink-eyed 
Gunner perceiving his time drew the stiingj. .off went the 
piece, and shot the Crocodile. 

Squi nny, sb.l ? Obs, [Cf. Squinny a. 1 ] (See 
quot. 1840.) 

*7*6 Coll. State Song’s, Poems , etc. 19 Soon a Pack was 
chose. .Of Quacks and Squinnys, Rakes and Ninnys, Green 
and Giizlcd Beaus. *840 Spurdens Siippl. Forby , Squinny, 
a contemptible fellow. 

Squi nny, sb. 2 [f. the vb.] A squint, glance. 

*88*- in dialT glossaries (Leic., Notts., Warw.). *902 Daily 
Chron. 23 Sept. 3/4 Now and then heads were deliberately 
turned from us, and not a creatui e gave us more than a side- 
long squinny. 

Squinny (skwrni), af [Of obscure origin.] 
Very thin or slender ; lean, meagre ; narrow. 

a. In the comb. squinny-gut{s. Also Comb. 

*742 Fielding A udrews 11. iii, The coachman . . was asked 

..what passengers he had in his coach? Aparcel of squinny- 

gut b s (says ho). 1791 Cilaiu.oti k Smith Celestina 

(ed. 2) I. 134 Mayn't 1 talk to a hnndsome girl I wonder 
without your putting in yoursquiunygut opinion? 1823 Ii. 
Moor Suffolk Words, Squhiny.guts, a thin person. *886 
W. H. Long Isle of! Fight Gloss. 73 A regler squinny guts. 

b. In general use. 

*784 Mme. D'Audlay Early Diary, Lett. 16 Jan., A Ger- 
man doctor., with a club [of hair] as thick as my two hands, 
and two squinney curls. 1838 [Miss Maitland] Lett.fr. 
Madras (1B43) *73, I am very busy now, translating a story 
with my little squinny Moonshec. *866 Daily Tel. 32 Feb. 
5/4 The eleven thousand windows want height ( they are 
mostly of ‘ squinny ' pi oportions. *87* Kingsley A t Last 
iv, Those figures and faces, small, scrofulous, squinny, and 
haggard, which disgrace the so-called civilization of a British 
city. 

Squi'imy, a- 2 [Cf. next.] Squinting ; looking 
askance; peering. 

a *8*5 Forby Voc. E, Anglia 322 We talk also of having 
‘squinny eyes’, and of being ‘squinny-eyed *850 Poor 
Artist v. 65 Don't sit all of a shrug up there, peering over 
with your squinny eyes. 1885 W. B. Forfar Poems 20 We 
saw the queer Chineese, Their fa-aces are so white as milk, 
With little squinney eyes. 

Squinny (skwi-ni), ®.i Also squiny. [Cf. 
Squin a.] 

1. intr. To squint, look askance ; to peer with 
partly closed eyes. Also const, at or to. 

*605 Siiaks. Lear iv. vi. 140, 1 remember thine eyes well 
enough : dost thou squiny at me ? _ *608 Armin Nest of 
Ninnies (1842) 6 The World, gueasie stomackt, ..squinies 
at this, and lookes as one scorning. _ *783 Mme. D’Arblav 
Diary 4 Jan., Mr. P— , at last, spied me out, and came 
squinying up to me. *838 Miss Maitland Lett, fr, Madras 
(1843)201 Squinnying cunningly at me the whole time, to see 
if I look as if I believe them. *834 Miss Baker Northampt. 
Gloss., Squiny, to look askance. 

2. irons. To direct (the eyes) obliquely ; to close 
up partly in a short-sighted manner. 

a 1823 Forby Voc. E, Anglia 322 Child, do not squinny 
our eyes so. 1890 W. A. Wallace Only a Sister ? 3s So 
e ‘ squinnied ' up his eyes, and pulled his huge moustaches. 

Squinny (skwi-ni), v. 2 [Of obscure origin.] 
intr. To weep or cry; to fret. 

1847- in dial, glossaries (Hants, I. Wight). *86* G. Mere, 
dith Evan Harrington xxi, You are crying 1 . . And you 
show the marks twice as long as any other, you fair women. 
Squinnying like this 1 1883 Runciman Skippers 4 S/t, 243 

who'd have thought of seeing us two squinnying? Blowed 
if I didn't cry harder than you. 

Squinny-eyed, a. Chiefly dial. Also squin- 
(n)ey-. [f. Squinny afi] = Squint-eyed a. 
a *8*3- in dial, glossaries (E Anglia, Cornwall, Somerset, 
Devon). *864 Sala in Daily Tel, 2 July, The bandy-legged , 
columns, .. the splay-footed pedestals, . .the squinney-eyed 
windows of the Manhattan Hotel de Ville, 

Squinsy. Now dial, Forms : 5 sqwynsy, 

6 squynsie, 6- squinsy, 6-9 -sey, 7 squinsie, • 
Voh. IX. 


7-8 squinzie, 7 -zy ; 6-8 squinoy, 6-7 squinoie. 
[Reduced form of Squinaoy.] 

1. Path. Quinsy; suppurative tonsillitis. 

Silver squinsy (fig.) : see Silver sb. 21. 

1499 Protttp. Parv. (Pynson), Sqwynsy, sekenesse, squin . 
ancta. *347 Boorde Brest. Health xxi. 14 In englyshe it is 
named the Squincy. 15s* Turner Herbal (1568) 2 Wal- 
nuttes..are good to belaide to the Squynsie wyth rue & 
oyle. 1606 Holland Sueton. 201 Alleadging for an excuse 
tne Squinsie whereof hee was sicke. *694 Westmacott 
Script. Herb. 223 Wormwood leaves discuss Tumors and 
Wind particularly in the Squinsie. *723 Fam. Did. s.v,, 
Squincy, an Inflamation of the Throat. Ibid, s x. Violet, 
A Sovereign Remedy against., the Squinsy. *869- in dial, 
glossaries (Lane., Som., Devon). 

2. A foim or attack of this. 

*59* Percivall Sp. Diet,, Esqninancia , . . a squincie. 
1601 Holland Pliny II. 301 Aeschines, a Physitian of 
Athens, was wont to cure squinsies ..with the ashes of a 
man or womans body burnt. 1688 Rokkby Mem. (Surtees) 
23 My sister Smithson is well recovered of a dangerous 
Squinsey which the doctor was afraid would have choked 
her. 1894 Hall Caine Manxman 280 He’d break _ your 
face with laughing if it was bursting itself with a squinsey. 

f b. trans/. A halter; a rope. Obs~ l 
*629 Randolph Jealous Lovers in. xiv, Shall not we be sus- 
pected for the Murther, And choke with a hempen Squincy? 
Squint (skwint), sb. [f. Squint a. or vi] 

1. A permanent tendency in the eye to look 
obliquely or askant; defective coincidence of the 
optic axes ; strabismus. 

<**632 Brome Quecues Exeh. 11. i, The dulnesse of the 
Eye, which here shews deadly But for a little squint it has. 
*7*2-3 Swift Jrnl. to Stella 8 Feb., He lias favoured her 
squint admirably ; and you know I lo\e a cast in the eye. 
1764 Reid Inquiry vi. § 15 In the retime of those who have 
an involuntary squint. Ibid,, In those who have no squint, 
*8*s Scott Guy M. xxxiii, A stout bandy-legged fellow, with 
. .a most portentous squint of the left eye. 1839 Thackeray 
Fatal Boots Jan., Nuise says that, when he is oldci, he will 
got rid of his squint. *879 Harlan Eyesight ii. 30 The opera- 
tion for squint, or * cross eye ', consists in weakening the 
overacting muscle by cutting it. 

fig. *687 Mi&ge Gt. Fr. Diet, n, A disingenious Squint, 
that looks with an evil eye upon every Thing. 1875 Galaxy 
Apr. 560 Still, sometimes we manage to see tilings without 
a party squint, especially after election, 
b. rath. With distinguishing terms. 

*842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 396/2 Inward Squint, or Stra- 
bismus tonvergens. Ibid., Outward Squint, or Strabis- 
mus divergens. 1867 Chambers's Encycl. IX. 69/* The 
.squint is said to be convergent when the eye or eyes are 
directed towards tilts nose, and divergent when they are 
directed towards the temple, and is termed single or double 
according as one eye or both are displaced. 187a T. Bryant 
Man. Prod. Surg. (1884) I. 409 Oidinaiy convergent or 
‘concomitant ‘ squint has to he distinguished from..' para- 
lytic’ squint. *884 hnty. /. Brit. XVII. 786/1 In periodic 
squint glasses to correct the hypermetropia ought to he given. 
*887 Brit. Med, Jrnl, 23 Apr. 874/2 He had a well-inaiked 
external squint of the left eye. Ibid., There was a Blight 
internal squint. 

o. alt rib. in squint-scissors (used in operating for 
strabismus). 

*870 St. George's Hasp, Rep, IX. 492 The mass was.. so 
tough as to insist the insertion of the point of an ordinary 
pair of squint-scissors. 

2. A directing of the eyes obliquely; a sidelong 
look or glance ; a hasty or casual look ; a peep. 

*673 [R. Leigh] Transp. Reli. *4 t Lacys best Grimaces 
were never so Artificial as the Squints of a Humiliation 
Saint. *736 Swift Propos. Regal, Quadrille Wks. 1846 II. 
X3i To give damages for all opprobrious language, and espe- 
cially for all hints, squints, innuendoes, leers, and shrugs. *824 
Lady Granville Lett. (1894) I. 245 He hopes to have another 
squint at me before I go. *86* Dickens Gt. Expect, xxxii, 
I have been down the road taking a squint at the scene of 
action, *894 G. M. Ffnn In A /piste Valley I. 223 Better 
get back to him ns soon as you've had your squint round. 

3. An inclination or tendency towards some par- 
ticular object; a drift or leaning; a covert aim. 

*736 West Let, in Gray's Poems 11775) 13 The prophecy 
has ceitainly a squint that way. 189* Eggleston Faith 
Doctor iv. 43 He lost interest even m the dinner parties, 
with a business squint, that he had been so fond of giving. 
1803 Funk's Stand. Did. s.v., A squint towards radicalism. 

4. An oblique or perverse bent or tendency. 

*774 Eliz. Carter Lett. 30 May (1809) IV. 112 Wit is a 
squint of the understanding which is mighty apt to set 
things in a wrong place. *840 Hare Viet, Faith (1847) 45 
This warping bent, this squint of our understandings. 

5 . Arch. * Hagioscope. 

*839 [see Hagioscope]. *830 Parker Gloss. Archit, (ed. 5) 
I. 442 There seems to he no good or ancient authority for 
the name of squint applied to these openings, but it has been 
long in use. *879 J. C. Cox Ch. of Derbysh. IV. 21 At the 
east end of the south aisle is a genuine squint. 

at t rib. 1B81 Macphail Re tig. Ho, Pluscardyn xix. *65 
The squint window opening into the Lady’s Chapel, 
b. irons/. (See quot.) 

*89* Science Gossip XXVII. 39 We placed ourselves at 
squints, or peeping-noles, formed by thrusting short sticks 
tluough the reed fence. 

Squint (skwint), a. [f. Squint adv., or by 
inference from Squint-eyed a. ] 

1. Of eyes : Looking obliquely; having a cast 
or squint ; affected with strabismus. Now rare. 

In early quots. freq. implying envy or malice, 

*579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Aug, 129 Heardgrome, I feare me, 
thou haue a squint eye. [Gloss, partial! iudgement,] *390 
Greene Mourn. Gamt, (1616)68 Zoilus with nis squint eyes 
will finde fault with the shape, *60* Holland Pliny 1 . 161 
He was syinnmed already Strabo, for his squint eyes. 1602 
How to Choose a Good Wife D4, Gold can make limping 


Vulcan walks vpright, Make squint eyes looke strait. *638 
Creshald Legacy 13 The Survey and malevolent Aspect of 
some Squint and Blood-shot Eye. *775 Adair Avtcr. lnd. 
437 Hired speakers, who use their squint eyes and foiked 
tongues like the chieftains of the snakes. 1903 Lumholte 
Unknown Mexico 1 . 245 Squint-eyes also afford them much 
amusement. 

b. fig. (with eye — * look, regard’, and usually 
hyphened). 

t *623 Fletcher Rule a Wife iii, The pleasure I shall live 
in and the freedom Without the squint-eye of the law upon 
me. _ *638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 85 He beholds., 
his inferiors with a squint and supercilious eye of scorne 
and tyranny. 1713 J. Ciiappelow Rt. way Rich (*7*7) 142 
Now and then casting a squint-eye upon his money-bags. 
1901 IVcstm. Gas. 11 Dec. g/2, I., hope to end my days 
without having used the squint-eye of prejudice in examining 
any fact whatever. 

2. a. Of looks : Characterized by oblique vision. 

*611 Cotgh. s.v. Gar, Vn regatd a gar, a squint looke, 
*626 tr. Boccalini's New-Bound Politicks 71 Her looke is 
squint, with which wishly beholding one, she fixedly looketh 
vpon another. 1714 R. Smith Poems of Controversy (1853) 

5 8 Thy squaint [sic] looks makes thee miss the mark. 1808 
amieson, Gley, a squint look, 
b. Jig. Of susjjicion. poet. 

In last quot. passing into next. 

*634 Milton Counts 413 My nature is That I encline to 
hope, rather then fear, And gladly banish squint suspicion. 
1744 Thomson Tancred ty Sigismnnda v. i, Henceforth, 
noble Osmond, ..honour more iny truth, Nor mark me with 
an eye of squint suspicion. 1784 Colman Prose on Sev. 
Occas, (1787) 111 . 250 While squint Suspicion holds her 
treacherous lamp. 

e. Of persons : Squinting, squint-eyed. 

*643 Trapp Comm. Gen. xxix. 17 Leah was tender-eyed), 
Furblinde or squint, as one interprets it, 

+ 3. Indirect. Obs. 

*6*9 J. Dyke Counicrpoyson, etc. (1620) 50 Out of a squint 
respect to your owne game. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 370 
To cleare ourselves of these Squint Aspects in our Services 
of Heaven, is a Perfection too Serapliicall for Earth. 168* 
Relig. Clerict 56 Though 'tis not much to the purpose,., 
yet you may perceive it bears some squint relation to this 
discourse. 

4. a. Characterized by obliquity of action. 
c *610 Donne Let. to C'tess of Bedford Wks. 1012 1 , 189 As 
although a squint left-handedness Be ungracious, yet we 
cannot want that hand, 
b. Oblique ; slanting. 

*703 in E. Henderson Ann. Dunfermline (1879) 374 One 
squint cutt on one of the hinder legs. *724 Sir W. Hopn 
Vi tut. Art Self-defence 131 The slop or squint motion 
of youi arm near to the body. *832 Burn Naval g Mil. 
7 edm. Did. it. s.v., Hquint-quoin, entognure oblique, *838 
Skyring's Builders' Prices 6 b Squint quoins, per foot run. 
5. Squint-minded , having a pei verse 01 depraved 
mind. 

*653 Urquiiart Rabelais u. xxxiv. 220 You and I both 
are farre more worthy of pardon, then a great rabble of 
squint-minded fellowes, dissembling and counterfeit Saints. 
Squint, adv. rare. [Aphetic for Asquint adv.] 
With a squint; obliquely, askant. Also in comb. 
squint-looker. 

*398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. v. vi. (Tollem. MS.), 
Nancies not euery squyntJoker sej> so, J>ey his yen ben un- 
euen. *621-31 Laud /term. (1847) 198 If 'justice and judg- 
ment ' roll this eye aside, . . they begin to look squint, and in 
part leave God. 


Squint (skwint), v. [Aphetically i. Asquint 
adv. Cf. prec. and Squint a.] 

1. intr. To have the axes of the eyes not coin- 
cident, so that one or both habitually look ob- 
liquely; to be affected with strabismus. 

*6** Cotgr., Louschcr , to squint, sken, or looke askew. 
*677 Wycherley PI, Dealer 11. 1, Can any one be call'd beau- 
tilul that squints ? 1709 Steele Tatler No. 5 r 2 It is cer- 
tainly a Mistake. .to draw. .Love, os a blind Boy; for his 
real Character is, a little Thief that squints. 1764 Reid 
Inquiry vi. § *3 Of those who squint, the far greater part 
have no distinct vision with one eye. iSoSMed, Jrnl. XIX. 
314 The reason why those persons who squint, generally 
turn the weak eye towards the nose. *832 Thackeray 
Esmond 1. vii,My lady’s own waiting- woman squinted, and 
was marked with the smallpox. 1881 H. Smart Race for 
Wife ii, I heard one hideous old woman confide.. that you 
squinted. 

iransf, *8*9 Chapters Phys. Sci. 335 In this experiment 
the fmgeis may in a manner be said to squint, 
b. Of the eyes. 

*836 Marryat Japhet vi, One of his assistants had only 
one eye, the other squinted horribly. 1862 Borrow Wifa 
Wales xxxiii, His eyes were gray and looked rather as if 
they squinted. 

2. To look with the eyes differently directed ; to 
glance obliquely or in other than the direct line of 
vision ; also, to glance hastily or casually, to peep. 

*6*0 6. Fletcher Christ's Viet. ir. xxvii, He.. ever, as 
he crept, would squint aside. Lest him, perhaps, some Furie 
had espide. *640 Brome Asparagus Ga>d, m. iv. *39 He 
gets a crick in his neck oft-times with squinting up at Win- 
dowes and Belconies, *707 J. Stevens tr. Quevcdo's Com. 
Wks. (1709) 80 He drew near,... squinting upon the bundle. 
*727 Swift Further Acc, £. Curll Wks. *751 III, 1. *57 
Some turning away their heads. . ; others squinting with a 
leer that shewed at once fear and indignation. 1802 Mrs. 
E. Parsons Myst. Visit IV. 38 Squinting at Sir William 
with no little disdain. 1849 Cupples Green Hand xi. (1856) 
107 Well, we squints up the hatchway, and see’U a young 
midshipman a-standing with his back to us. *892 Photogr, 
Ann. II. 4* Without having to squint at the ground glass 
with your nose nearly touching it. 

Jig. 1622 Hakrwili. Davids Vow iii. 103 Hee could not 
at once intend two such distant objects 5 hee might glance, 
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SQUINT -A-PIPES. 

or squint upon both : but directly fix his eyes upon both hee 
could not. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) I. rod This we do 
by the power we have over our ideas to overlook, or, as it 
were, squint upon some, and hold others in a steadier view. 

b . fig. To have a private eye to something. 
Const, at or upon. 

164a Fuller Holy <$■ Prof. St. in. xxv.233 Pity but his eyes 
were out that squints at his own ends_ in doing Gods work, 
idqa Southern's Fatal Marriage 1. i, That has a face of 
good nature, but it squints with both eyes upon your own 
interest. 178a Cow per To Rev. Win. Bull 12 Not meaning 
..His pleasure, or his good alone, But squinting partly at 
my own. 

c. fig. To glance at, on, or upon (a person or 
thing) with dislike or disapproval, or by means of 
some covert allusion, hint, or suggestion. 

(a) 1652 Benlowes Theoph. x. xlix. 185 He hates Super- 
iors,.. And on his Fellows squints, that are in joynt Com- 
mand. 1654 Whitlock Zootamiajpi 9 They will come to a 
bad Market too, in Times that squint on Ingenious Labours. 
1706 Drake's Seer. Mem. Earl of Leicester. Pref., [He] does 
not in the least squint upon the Earl as guilty of the fact. 

(i) a *732 Gay Fables 11 iv, In prudence, too, you think 
my rhymes Should never squint at corn tiers' crimes. 1742 
Fielding J. Andrews hi, x, I hope you have a better 
opinion of my taste than to apprehend that I squinted at 
yourself. *770 Lovfll in J. Adams Wks. {1854) IX. 481 
R. H. Lee with H. Laurens are squinted at as two monsters 
..who pursue points in which the Southern States have no 
interest. 1894 Birrell Ess. ix. gg The dramatists he 
squinted at were worse than, they had any need to be. 

3. fig. To bare a side or covert reference, im- 
plication, bearing, or aim; to refer or bear in- 
directly; to incline or tend. Const, with towardis , 
that (or this) way, or at. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stuff Wks. (Grosart) V. 243 There is 
a foule fault in the print escapt, that curstly squmteth and 
leereth that way. 1624 Mountagu New Gagg 58 What 
neede 1 produce authority of Fathers? .. Name me but 
one that squinteth that way, ‘ nedum ’ that saith it posi- 
tiuely. 1644 Bulvver Chiron. 62 The Rubriques of the 
Romish Rites, which seenie a little to squint this way, pre. 
scribe three formes of Benediction, 17x6 M. Davies A then. 
Brit. III. 54 There be some short Passages in the holy 
Fathers, that seem to squint towards some of the Articles of 
Popery. 1768 Woman of Honor II. 54 Happened to drop 
something that squinted towards a leproachtohis Lordship, 
*8gS Funk's Stand. Diet. s.v, The document squints 
toward treason. 1898 Daily News 26 Feb. 5/5 The Presi- 
dent is prepared to veto any dap-trap measure which squints 
at war. 190a J. F. Rusling European Days 4 Wars 343 
A goodly Wesleyan chapel... not ambitious to be called a 
church yet, but squinting that way. 

4. To move or branch off in an oblique direction. 

1721 Wodrow Hist.Svff. Ch. Scot. (1830) II. 30/2 Dalziel 

sends out a party of ahout fifty horse to squint along the 
edge of the hill, and attack tbeir left wing. 1799 Rut wan 
Geol. Ess. 288 That the vein in the inferior stratum of lime- 
stone. -squints 4 or five yards fi om the superior vein. 

5. trans. To give a permanent or temporary cast 
to (the eye); to cause to look asquint or obliquely. ’ 

1605 Shaks. Lear tit, iv. 22 The foule Flibbertigibbet., 
giues the Web and the Pin, squints the eye, and makes 
the Hare-lippe. 1637 Hey wood Pleas. Dial. xiii. Wks. 1874 
VI. 226 Let him but use An unsway’d eye, not squinted with 
affections. 1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour xxxiii. 
Our friend . . was nowsquintinghiseyesinside out with anger. 
fig. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII(iSj 6) 166 Perkin., marched to 
Taunton; beginning already to squint one eye upon the 
crown, and another upon the sanctuary. 

t>. To cast or direct (a look, etc.) in a sidelong 
manner. 

s6y. Chapman Ctesar 4 Pompey vt. v. What wild looks Are 
squinted at me from men’s mere suspicions That I am wild 
myself. 2748 1 'homson Cast. ludol, 1. xv, On others* ways 
they never squint a frown, Nor heed what haps in hamlet or 
in town. 

6 . a. To divert obliquely. 

*789. J. Pilkington Derbyshire 1. 58 In the language of 
the miners these veins are squinted 4 or 5 yards northwardly 
from their former direction, that is, they have departed so 
much from their perpendicular range, 
b. To cross (a surface) obliquely. 

1884 Q. Victoria More Leaves 97 We first went along the 
road and then on theheather ‘squinting * the hill, 
t Squint-a-pipes. slang. Obs.-* (See quot.) 
*788. Grose Diet, Vulgar T. (ed. a), Squint-apipes, a 
squinting man or woman. 

Squi nted,///, a. [f. Squint sb. or v.] Affected 
with strabismus or squint. 

* 59 1 Florid 2nd Fruites 129 She is.. halting of one foote, 
squinted of one eye, and the other goggled. 1596 Spenser 
fi'Q ' IV< V a 7 Her face most fowle and filthy was to see, 
With squinted eyes_ contrarie wayes intended. *637 G. 
Daniel Genius of this Isle 601 Turne in your Squinted JSyes, 
and Seriouslie Learne how to prize the blessing you enioye. 

Squinter (skwi-ntaj). [f. Squint &.] 

X. One who squints. Also fig. 

vjSfrCorr. betzo. C'fess Hartford tjr C'tess Pomfret (1805) 

1 . 32 He bestows them on such a squinter as thou, and on 
such a halting cripple as myself, ijjx Warton Oxford 
Newsman Poet. Wks. 1802 II. 217 Nor more . . The triumphs 
of the patriot Squinter. .Shall croud each column of our 
Journal. “ " 


sometimes called, one of the best captain; of the age, 

2, A squint eye. 

*873 Blackmore C. Nowell xliii. {1883) 284 The cunning 
gleam, from the black deep ambushed squinters. “ 

Squint-eye (s. [See Squint a. i.j A person 
who has squinting eyes. 

*6S3 R. Sanders Pkysiogtt. 173 Beware squint-eyes, for, of 
8 hundred, there are not two faithful], 7687 Mi£ge ii, A 
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squint-Eye, or one that is squint-eyed. 1839 Thackeray 
fatal Boots Apr., The men, though they affected to call me 
a poor little creature, squint-eyes, knock-knees, red-head, and 
so on, were evidently annoyed by my success. 

Squint-eyed (sk\vrnt t 3 id), a. [f. Squint adv.] 

1. Of persons : Having squint eyes ; affected with 
squint or strabismus. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 1. xiv. (Arb.) 48 He was 
squint eyed and had a very vnpleasant countenance. 1602 
Breton Wonders Worth Hearing Wks. (Grosart) II. 8/1 
Though she were squinte eyed, . . wry bodyed, and splay 
footed. 1656 Earl Monm. tr. BoccalmtsAtivts.fr. P amass. 
11. viii.(i6?4) 147 Those glass-eyes which squint ey’d-people 
wore. 1726 Lkoni Albertis Archit. I. 6/2 People hump- 
back’d, squint-eyed, ciooked and lame. 1753 Torriano 
Gaugr. Sore Throat 37, I have since learned, that this 
Patient, .became squint-ey’d and deformed. 1848 Buckley 
Iliad 165 Daughters, halt, and wrinkled, and squint-eyed. 
1872 Black Adv. Phaeton xix, 261 That squint-eyed pub- 
lican who thrashes his wife, 
b. In allusive or fig. use. 

1553 A Nevill in Googe Eglogs (Arb.) 23 Defye them all. 
tiiaardptonoi and squynteyd Monsters ryght They are. 1591 
Harington Or l. Fur. Pief., Euerie blind corner hath a 
squint eyed Zoilus, that can Iooke a right vpon no mans 
doings. 1620-6 Quarles Feast for Wo* ms 853 Wks. (Gro- 
sart) II. 17 Others, whom the squint-ey’d world counts holy. 
Ibid. 1482 (p. 22), Heart-gnawing Hatred, and Squint-ey d 
Suspition. 1647 N. Ward Simple Cobler 21 All the squint- 
ey’d, wry-neck’d, and brazen-faced Errors that are, , of that 
litter, 17x2 Parnell Sped. No. 460 F 3 Upon the broad 
Top of it Tesided squint-e\ed Errour, and Popular Opinion 
with many Heads, 17SS Brown Barbarossa r. 1, In these 
walks., wakeful suspicion dwells, And squint eyed jealousy. 

2, Characterized by squint or oblique vision. 
Also fig. 

1598 Marston Pygmal., Sat. ii, Who would imagine that 
such squint-ey’d sight Could strike the worlds deformities 
so right. 16x6 R. Carpentlr Larttm Lave 49 That squint- 

E ’d partialitie, so much condemned by the Apostle. 1656 
irl Monm. tr. Boccalinis Pol. Touchstone 401 A squint- 
ey*d look, wherewith while she seem to look fixedly upon 
one, she is very intent on observing another. x66x Hicker- 
ingill Jamaica 71 To which squint-ey'd Mode in war 
Scanderbeg stands endebted for most of his Victories 
against the Ottomanes. 

Hence Squixrt-eyedness, 

xggx Percivall Sp. Diet., Entortadiera, . . squinteidnes, 
crookedness. 

Squint -hole. [f. Squint sb. 5 or ».] (See quots.) 

1889 W. Rye Cromer xxi A hagioscope or squint-hole. 1890 
Clone. Gloss. 149 Squint-holes, the long slits in the walls of 
barns to admit light and air. 

t Squiutifego. 06s. rare. Also -efuego. [f. 
Squint a. or ».] ‘ (See quot a 1700.) 

1693 Drydf.n Per shts v. 271 The Timbrel, and the Squinti- 
fego Maid Of Isis, awe thee. <2x700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, 
Squinte fuego, one that Squints very much. 

Squrnting, vbl. sb. [f. Squint v.] 

1. The action of looking with a squint or side- 
glance. Also fig. 

xfiri Cotgr., Louschement, a squinting, or looking askew. 
1654 Whitlock Zootomia 181 The Physitian halfe a Fee; 
the Mountebanke more than hee asketh, &c. with such like 
squintings on Deseit. <2x721 Prior Dial. Locke 4r Mon- 
taigne r 39 If again your Eyes were continually endeavoring 
[to] look one upon an other, you would only get a habit of 
Squinting. *887 Scottish Leader 22 Nov. 6/1 A little 
political squinting might be allowable. 

2. spec. The eye-disease strabismus; = Squint sb. 1 . 
1626 Bacon Sylva ? 867 Both Eyes will moue Outwards ; 
As affecting to see the Light, and so induce Squinting. 1763 
Footk Mayor of G. i. Wks. 1799 I. 163 She has been cured 
of.. squinting, by the Chevalier Taylor. 1799 Underwood 
Dis, Childhood (ed. 4) II. 248 Another, and a very com- 
mon blemish is that called Squinting. 1822 Good Study 
Med. III. 237 It is obvious, therefore, that strabismus 
may have three varieties: .Habitual squinting.. .Atonic 
squinting. . . Organic squinting. 1851 Carpenter Man. Phys. 
5g5 If .file conformity of the two eyes be restored (as by 
the operation for the cure of squinting). 1883 Millington 
Are vie to read backwards ? 23 Squtnting..is usually pro- 
duced by an abnormally flattened shape of the eyeball. 

Squi nting, ///. a. [f. Squint v.] 

1. Of persons, the eyes, etc. : Looking obliquely 
or with a squint ; affected with strabismus. 

x6xx Cotgr., Biglesse , a squinting wench. 1646 J. Hall 
Satire Poems (1006) 190 What rocks of diamonds presently 
arise In the soft quagmires of two squinting eyes, 1688 
Loud. Gaz, No. 2371/4 Sam Cowling. ., a squat bow-legged 
squinting Fellow. 1756 Mrs. Calderwood in Coltness Col- 
led (Maitland Club) 201 She was a little squinting beauty, 
very well painted. 1807 Med. Jml. XVII. 525 The focal 
points of direct vision do not ever correspond anatomically 
in squinting persons. 1848 Dickens Dombey xii, He., saw 
..squinting faces leering in the squares and diamonds of the 
floorcloth. 1879 Cassell r Techn. Educ. 1 . 160/1 The patient 
again suppresses the image of the squinting eye. 

+b. Looking opposite ways. Obs. rare. 

1598 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. i. 173 Mylo doth hate 
Murder, Clodius Cuckolds, Marius the gate Of squinting 
Ianus shuts. 1651 Cleveland Poems 35 As in a picture, 
where the squinting paint Shews Fiend on this side, and on 
that side Saint. 

2 . Of looks, etc. : Characterized or accompanied 
by a squint or squints ; oblique. 

1600 Marlowe tr. Lucan 1. 35 Whence thou shouldst view 
thy Roome with squinting beams. 1713 Berkeley Guardian 
No. 4, They all agreed in a squinting look, or cast of their 
eyes towards a certain person m a mask. 1822 Good Study 
Med. II. 332 The eye has a look peculiarly oblique or 
squinting. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. i, A man with a 
squinting leer. 

That squints, in fig. senses of the veib. 


SQUIBB. 

1648 Fanshawe II Pastor Fido (1676) 158 With a strait 
look, a squinting heart j and least Fidelity where greatest 
was profest. 1661 Boyle Style of Script. (1675) 136 Those 
dark and squinting oracles, that came.. from the Prince of 
darkness and father of lies. 1693 Humours Town 74 You 
are lash’d in a Preface with a squinting Reflection that looks 
a hundred ways at once. 1826 Lamb Con/. Drunkard m Elia 
(1869) 393 Togive pleasure and be paid with squinting malice. 
So Squimtingly adv 

X593 Nashe Christ's fears Wks. (Grosart) IV. 183 O why 
should I but squintingly glance at these matters, when they 
are so admirably expatiated by auncient Writers? 16x1 
Cotgr., Biglement, squintingly, skenningly, askew. 1708 
Sewel n, Loens, asquint, squintingly. 1820 Hogg Adv. 
Basil Lee Tales (:866) 264 Her gray eyes softly and squint- 
ingly tuined on me. 

+ Squi ntly, adv. Obs. [f. Squint adv. + -ly 2 .] 
In a squinting manner. Aho fig. 

1655 Emmot Northern Blast 12 The people who are not 
of the same opinion with us, we look squinily upon them. 
a 1677 Barrow Treat. (r68o) 4x3 Looking sqmntly on otheis, 
or not well affected to them. 

•f* Squi’Iltness. Obs. [f. as next.] Strabismus. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Strabism , the squintness in the 
eyes. 1661 R. Lovell Hist. Amin. Min. 417 The strab- 
isme, or squintness, caused by evil conformation, custome, 
or disease. 

t Squinty, a. Obsr *° [f. Squint a.] Oblique. 

1598 Florio, Bieco, squintie, sidelin, crooked, twart, aivrie. 
fcjqtiip, obs. f. Squib sb. Squir, var. Squibb v, 
Sqtlirage (skwaia-redg). Also squireage. [f. 
Squibb sb. + -age.] The body of country squires ; 
a book containing a list or account of these. 

1837 J. Sinclair Life Sir J. Sinclair 1 . 187 Some one asked 
Mr. Bosville whether he intended purchasing ‘the new 
Baronetage?’ — ‘No,’ leplied the humourist, ’1 am waiting 
till the Squirage comes out ’. 1872 De Morgan Budget if 
Paradoxes 46 The old French anstociacy would have been 
as prosperous at this moment as the English peerage and 
squireage. 

Squiral (skwsia-ral), a. rare. [f. Squibb jA] 
Of or belonging to, befitting, a squire ; squirely. 

1791 Anna Seward Lett. (18x1) III. 99 The whole wide 
expanse is dotted over by white rough-cast cottages, and 
heie and there a village-spire and squiral chateau. 1804 
Ibid. VI. 198 The residence of squiral opulence. 

Squira*lity. rare- 1 , —next (in sense b). 

1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy 1. xviii, I would effectually pro- 
vide, . . that such weight and influence be put thereby into the 
hands of the Squirality of my kingdom, as should countei- 
poise what, .my Nobility are now taking from them. 
Squiralty (skwain'ralti). Also squi realty. 
[ 1 . Squibal a. + -ty.] a. The existence of squires 
as an institution, b. The body or class of squires, 
c. The position or status of a squire. 

C1856 Denham Tracts (Folk Lore Soc.) I. 332 It seems 
to have referred to the golden age of squirealty. 1886 
Ruskin Prsetcnta I, xi. 351 As a rule, the best of her [i.e, 
England's] squirealty passed necessarily through Christ 
Church. 1888 P. Cushing Blacksmith of Voe I. v. 144 It 
..went with the hall, and the crest,.. and other notes of 
squiral ty. 

Squire (skwoioi), sb. Foims ; a. 3-7 squier 
(4 -are, 5 -ere), 3-6 squyer (4 sqyer, equyjer, 
5 sqvyjer), 4-5 squyere (4 -eer), squyar ; 4-5 
sqwyer (5 sqwier), sqwyar (5 Sc. sqwhyare), 
5-6 sqwyere ; 4 sowyer, sowier, scoyer, 
skwier, skuyer (4-5 -ere), 5 skyer ; 4 suier, 
4-6 swyer, 5 swier(e, -ar. j8. 4 squeyer, 4-5 
squeer ; Sc, 5 Bquear, sqwear, squere, 6 sqwere. 

7. 5 swyr, 6 awyre ; 5 squir, 5-6 squyre, 6- 
squire. S. 7 - ’squire, [ad. OF. esquier, escuier, 
etc,, whence also the later form Esquihe jAI] 

1. In the military organization of the later middle 
ages, a young man of good birth attendant upon 
a knight ( = Esquibe j a) ; one ranking next to a 
knight under the feudal system of military service 
and tenure. 

a. c 1290 Beket 2427 in S. Eng. Leg. 176 For-to honouri 
ids holi man |?er cam folk i-novj ;. . Of Eorles and of barones 
and manie knijtes heom to ; Of seriaunz and of squiers. 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7801 He let gadery is knifes & is 
squiers also. 13 . , K. A Its. 6022 Theo kyngis ost . . amounted 
fyve hpndrod thousand Knyghtis.., withowie pages and 
skuyeris. 13.. Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt, 824 Knyjtez & swyerez 
comen doun Jienne. c X380 Wychf Wks. (1880) 362 Fro J>e 
hijest knyjte..to J>e lowest sqwyer )mt by wai of office of 
his state beri(z Jje swerde. 14x4 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 58/2 
The freest Knight or Squyer of the Rewme..may be put in 

E risen. <1x425 Eng. Conq. Irel. (1896) 8 He hade purueied 
ym of xxx“ knyghtes and lx skyers, c *530 Ln. Bernehs 
Arthur Lyt. Bryt. 134 He was served ryebely with many 
goodly squyers, who ayd nothing elles but.. served hym 
alwayes, 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 296 The Lord James 
Audeley with the ayde of his foure squiers, fought alwayes 
in the chiefe of the battayle. 

0 . a X400 R, Gloucester's Chron, 3878 (Harl. MS. 201), 
Bope kyngesand dukes, and erles echon, Barons and knyjtes, 
squeers monyon. c 1440 Ipomydon 320 And euery man sayd 
to other there, ‘Will ye se be prouae squeer, Shall serue my 
lady of pe wyne ? ' X474 A cc. Ld. H. Treas. Scotl. 1 . 69 For 
certane expends maid, .vpon the squere, the were man of 
the King of Denmarkis. 1490 Exck. Rolls Scotl. X. 663 
Our traist and velebelovit cosingis and counsailouris, clerkis, 
and squearis, 

y. 1449 Poston Lett. 1 . 87 He harde sey of j. swyr of ij. c. 
ma.rc be }ere that [etc.], c 1450 Merlin xiii. 191 Thei were 
wele armed, and hadde on hattes of stile as squyres vsed 
in tho dayes, _ 1515 Scottish Field (Chetham) 484 Many 
swyres full swiftelie were swapped to the deathe. a 15 48 
Hall Chron .j H en, IV 1 x6 b, Owep Glendor a squire of 
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Wales, perceiuyng the realme to be vnquieted, . . entised and 
allured thewilde and vndiscrite Welshmen. *595 Siiaks. 
A'. John 1. i, 177 Goe, Faulconbridge. A landlesse Knight 
makes thee a landed Squire. 2622 —Cymb. 11. iii. 128 A Hild- 
ing for a Liuorie, a Squires Cloth, A Pantler. 2682 Burnet 
Rights Princes v. 147 Those of thebetter sort in the provinces, 
that were bound to come and serve as Auxiliary Troops, which 
was the Original of the Titles of Squires and Gentlemen. 
*788 Gibbon Duel. <$• F. lviii. VI. 6s Each knight was attended 
to the field by four squires or archeis on hoiseback. 1814 
Scott Lord of Isles 1. xxix, Where squire and yeoman, 
page and groom, Plied their loud revelry. 1859 Tennyson 
Merlin 4 V. 322 , 1 once was looking for a magic weed, And 
found a fair young squire. 

f b. PlacetJ after the surname as a designation 
of rank. Obs. 

Chiefly in formal documents. 

*382 in Riley Mem. Loud. (1868) 436 [The said William 
Soys was attached to make answer to] Walter Begood, 
Squyer. c 1440 Brut it, 370 To hym come Iohn Standisch, 
Squyer. ff 1460 Eng. Reg. Oseney (1913) 138 Come John 
Wilcotys, squier, and all his tunauntes of J*e Moore Barton. 
2542 Knaresborough Wills (Surtees) I, 81 note, Thomas 
Middleton, squiei, and John Pullaync, gentleman, super- 
visors. 1386 Brasenose College Muniments 22. 7 Ricliaid 
Pultenliam Squier, prisoner in the King his Bench. 

c. A personal attendant or servant ; a follower. 
Also treats/. 

c 2380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 148 pel passen grete men in here 
gaye pcllure..& tatrid squeyeies & opere meync. CX386 
Chaucer Sompn, T. 535 Now stood the lordes squier nt the 
bord, That carf his mete, c 14x0 Master of Game (MS. 
Digby 182) ii, Somtyme a gret hert hath an othei felawe, pat 
is called his squyor, 1331 Dial, on Laws ling. O iiij, The 
same is to be holden of a Captayne, that he shall be boundo 
for the offence of hys squyers. 1640 tr. V erdcrc's Horn, of 
Rom. x. 104 They boorded the Pagans ship all thtec to- 
gether, leaving their Squires in guard of their bark. 183X 
Macaulay Blog., Johnson (i860) 122 Boswell importuned 
him to attempt the advcntuic and offered to bo liis squire. 
X83S W. Irving Tour Prairies 35 He must have the young 
Osage as a companion and squire in his expedition into the 
wilderness. 1887 Ruskin Prxterita II. 192 At Oxford, 
when it was thought becoming in a gentleman-commoner to 
have a squire to manage his scout, 
f d. In contemptuous use. Obs. 

Cf. trencher. squire s.v. Trencher 1 7. _ 

1373 Tussur Hush. (1878) Ga Get trustic to tend them, not 
lubberlie squire, that all the day long hath his nose at the 
fire. 2506 Nasiie Saffron Walden Wits. (Grosart) III. 71 () 
scabbed scald squire (Scythian Gabrieli) ns thou art. a 1618 
Sylvester Tobacco battered 20 Wks. (Grosart) II. 267 
Indian Tobacco, when due cause requires j Not the diy 
Dropsie, of Phantnstick Squires, 
f e. “AlU’Ml-SQUIKK. Obs. 

1610 B. Jonson/I/cA. Pro!., No dime breeds better matter, 
for your whore, Bawd, squire, impostor,.. Whose manners 
. .feed the stage. xfii7 Middleton & Rowley Fair Quarrel, 
iv, iv, When thou art dead, may twenty whores follow thee, 
that thou mayst go a squire to thy gravel x6z a Dreion 
Strange Newes Wks. (Grosart) II. 0/2 Other kitule of close 
mates there are, ..and they are called Squicrs, but they arc 
onely of the order of the Apple. 


2 . Applied to personages of ancient history or 
mythology regarded as holding a position or rank 
similar to that of the mediaeval squire. 

Freq., esp. in or after Biblical use, with the literal sense 
‘ shield-bearer ’ or ‘ armour-bearer ’. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6279 King ne knight, suier ne suain, O 
pam come neuer a fote again. Ibid. 7717 pe squier bight 
abysai, |«it to pe tent com wit daui. 138a Wyclie i Citron, 
x. 4 And Saul scyde to his squyer, Drawje out thi award. 
c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 6221 [They] were gouernet by a gome, . . A 
fyne squier & a fuerse, — Eufemius he hight. c 1430 Mirour 
Saluacioun (Roxb.) 132 Abymalecb .. saide thus til his 
sqwyere..out with thi swerde quod he and alee me hastily. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 65 b/2 And his squyer wente to for 
hym & cryJe ayenst them of Israhel. 1309 Fisher 7 Pettit, 
Ps. Wks. (1876) 28% A squyer also of kynge Saul whan ho 
sawe his lorde & mnyster deed . , slewe hymselfe. 1582 
Stanyiiurst BE nets 11. (Arb.) 46 Then the squire emboldnod 
dreadles thus coynedan aunswer. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche 
xx. lxxxi, Bacchus's wrangling Squires, whose strange Con- 
test Was, who should prove the best at being Beast. 1692 
Drjden St, Ruremont's Ess. 358 Except Ajax,, .there was 
no considerable Warriour, that had not his God upon his 
Chariot, as well as his Squire: the God to conduct his 
Spear, the Squire for the management of his Horses. X720 
Pope Iliad xx. 363 The squire, who saw expiring on the 
ground His prostrate master. 

3 . f a. Squire of (or for) the body (or household), 
an officer charged with personal attendance upon 
a sovereign, nobleman, or other high dignitary. 
Obs. Cf. Esquire sbP- i c. 

Used jestingly by Shaks. x Hen. IV. 1. ii. 27. 

X450 Rolls of Par It. V. 190/1 John Hampton Squier for 
oure body, 1477 Exch. Rolls Scotl. IX. 101 note, Our lovit 
familiare squear of houshald Johne of Ballone. 2336 MS. 
Ravil. D. 780 fol. 38 b, A new kay for the squyers of the 
bodys chambre. 2642 Milton Apol. Smect. wks. 1831 III. 
386 Some Squire of the body to his Prelat, one that serves 
not at the Altar only, but at the Court cupboard. 2706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Armiger,,, a Title of Dignity, pro- 
perly an Armour-bearer to a Knight, an Esquire, a Squire 
of the Body. 1823 Scott Betrothed ii, Two squires of his 
body, who dedicated their whole attention to his service, 
stood at the Prince's back. 

fig. and transf. 1649 Fuller Just Man's Funeral 17 A 
guiltie conscience, that Squire of the bodie, alwayes officious 
to attend a malefactour. 1663 R. Head Eng. Rofue (1874) 
I. ix. 71 From what Dunghil didst thou pick up this Shake- 
rag, this Squire of the body? 

b. transf. In various humorous or jocular phrases. 

+ Squire of the gimlet, a tapster. ^Squire of the pad : see 
Pad sbP 2. fSqitirc of the placket , a pimp. Obs. 

x6xx Cotgr., Escttyer trenchant, a caruer, or squire of the 


mouth. 2636 D avenant Wits 11, Squires of the placket, wee 
know you thinke us, 1679 T. Jordan Land, m Luster 20 
And a Drawer that Hath a good Pallat Shall be made Squire 
of the Gimlet, a 1721 M. Prior Thief ,)■ Cordelier ii, There 
the 'Squire of the Pad, and the Knight of the Post, Find 
their Pains no more balk'd, and their Hopes no more crost. 

4 . A man, esp. a young man, who attends upon, 
accompanies, or escorts a lady; a gallant or lover. 

2390 Spenser F. Q. ii. i. 21 Arch imago, .eke himselfe had 
craftily deuisd To be her Squire, and do her sendee well 
aguisd. 02623 Beaum. & Fi.. Wife for a Month 1. i, Has 
your young sanctity done railing, Madam, Against your 
innocent ’Squire ? 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xxh. xlvi, Is not 
brave Phylax forc'd to be her Squire, And dance attendance 
on that Brat’s deshe? 2664 Cotton Scarron. iv. (1713! 77 
Turning strait his Eyes to Tyre, To look for Dido, and her 
Squire. 2676 Wycherley PI. Dealer it. E iv b, You are to 
pretend only to be her Squire, to arm her to her Lawyers 
Chambers, 

b. Squire of dames or ladies , one who devotes 
himself to the service of ladies or pays marked 
attentions to them, f Also allusively, a pimp or 
pander. 

2590 Spenser F, Q. hi. vii. 31 As for my name, it mistreth 
not to tell ; Call me the Squyre of Dames, that me beseemeth 
well. 2619 Fletcher Mans. Thomas 1. i, Val. What, the 
old 'squire of Dames still 1 Hyl. Still the admirer of their 
goodness. 2624 Massinger Pari. Love iv. iii, And how, my 
honest squire o' dames ? 1631 ■— Emp. East 1. ii, You are The 
squile or dames, devoted to the service Of gamesome ladies, 
..their close bawd. 1886 Illustr. Land. News 9 Jan. 32/3 
Such attentions ns would have been considered marked even 
in a * Squire of ladies 1900 U. H. Savage Brought to Bay 
vi. 105 It was no light-minded squire of dames who sat alone 
in the smoking-room. 

5 . Employed as a title and prefixed to the sur- 
name of a country gentleman, freq. forming part of 
his customary appellation. Now chiefly colloq. 

Orig. applied to those having the rank of a squire in 
sense 1 : (cf. r b). 

2645 Symonds Diary (Camden) 169 The King lay at Bis- 
bury,. .where Squire Gravenor (as they call him) lives. 2669 
W. Simpson Hyarol. Chym. 363 That great naturalist, Squire 
Boyl. 2722 Ii. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 456 The principal Offi- 
cers of the three Ships went ashore with ’Squire Hollidge. 
2763 Foote Commissary 1. Wks. 1799 II. 14 Our ’Squire 
Wou’d-be is violently bent upon matrimony, c 279s 1 Burns 
Poem on Pastoral Poetry iv, Squire Pope but busks his 
skinklin patches O’ heathen tatters 1 2822 CnAiiUK Tales 
xii. 1 ’Squire Thomas flatter’d long a wealthy aunt. 2857 
Hughes Tout Brown i, Here.. lived and slopped at home, 
Squire Biown, J.P. for the county of Beiks, 2882 [see 

SqUIIIEbHIP a\ 

b. A country gentleman or landed proprietor, 
esp. one who is the principal landowner in a 
village or distiict. 

Broom-squire 1 see Broom sb. 6. 

•y. 1676 Wycherley Plain Dealer Dramatis Pers., Jerry- 
lllackacre, a tmo raw Squii c under Age,, .bred to the Law. 
17x8 Lady M. W. Montagu Lett. 31 Oct. (17G3) HI. ijnj, 

1 think the honest English squire more Imppy, who vciily 
believes the Greek wines less delicious than March beer. 
2772 Smollett Humph. Cl, 1 , 17 And in the mean time I 
hobbled after the squire. 2828 Scott Rob Roy xiv, A bet 
or two.. placed me on an easy and familiar tooting with 
all the young squires, except Thorncliff. 2833 Poultry 
Citron. II. 381/2 It was unanimously decided that ' the 
squire’, who also was member for the borough, should be 
asked to act as patron. 2873 Hayward Love agst. World 

2 The old squire held his head high among the aristocracy 
of the county. 

fi. 2722 Addison Spect. No. 112 ?7 The Parson is always 
pleaching at the ’Squire, and the ’Squire.. never comes to 
Church. 2750 Johnson Rambler No. 30 r 6, I was looked 
upon in every country parish as a kind of social bond be- 
tween the 'squiie, the parson, and the tenants. 1783 Crabbe 
Village 11. 53 Here too the 'squire, or ’squire-like farmer, talk. 
2826 in Sheridanianayyi Sheridan was once on a visit to 
a great Norfolk 'Squire, 2842 E. Miall Nonconf. I. 343 
Little ignorant puffy 'squires propose to blow themselves out 
to these dimensions. 

0. In various slang uses (see quots.). 

[1688 Siiadwell {title), The Squire of Alsatia.] a 2700 
U. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Sonin of Alsatia, a Man of For- 
tune, drawn in. .and ruin d by a pack of poor,., sponging, 
bold Fellows that liv’d . .in White.Fryers. Ibid., The Squire, 
a Sir Timothy Treat-all ; also, a Sap-pate. . .A fit Squire, a 
rich Fool. 2783 Grose Diet. Vulgar T,, Squire of A Isatin, 
a weak profligate spendthrift t squire of the company, one 
who pays the whole reckoning, or treats the company, called 
standing squire. 2834 H. Ainsworth Roohwood iv. ii, I 
must insist upon standing Squire [ later edd, Sam) upon the 
present occasion. 

0 . U.S. A Justice of the Peace ; also, a lawyer 
or judge. 

1827 J. Bradbury Trav Amer. 320 He is not in the least 
danger of receiving a rude or uncivil answer, even if he 
should address himself to a squire (so justices are called). 
2822 J. Flint Lett.fr. Amer. 143 Squire, the appellation 
designating a Justice of the Peace, or Magistrate, is com- 
monly retained for life, although out of office. 1859 Bart- 
lett Diet, Amer. (ed. 3) 443 Squirt t the title of magistrates 
nndjawyers. In New England it is given particularly to 
justices of the peace and judges. In Pennsylvania, to jus- 
tices of the peace only, 

7 . Austr. (See quot.) 

2883 E. P. Ramsay Food Fishes N. S, Wales 10 The car- 
nivorous Sparidte include the Schnapper, Pagrus unicolor, 
the immature young of which are known respectively as the 
'squire 1 and red bream. 

8. aitrib. and Comb. a. Appositive, in early use 
chiefly in senses related to 3 a, as squirt beadle (see 
Beadle 3), carver, fruiterer, pnest, saddler ; in 
recent use in sense 5 b, as squire-farmer, - parson , 
-priest. 


(a) 2601 F. Tate Houseli. Ordin. Edw. II (2876) 13 The 
squire fruiterer shal receve electuaries, confections, and other 
spiceries. 2625 Caution-Book of Balliol Coll. (MS.) fol. xi, 
1 John Bell in the University of Oxon Squirebedle. 2618 
S tow's Sum. 184 M. Thomas Cure, Sadler, and Squire Sadler 


before the Squire-caivers. 

(1 b ) 1850 Thackeray Pewlennis xxvi, The wine-merchants', 
. . solicitors', squire-farmers’ daughters. 2863 A. Blomfielu 
Mem. Bp. Blomfietd I. iv. 104 The treatment of the mcie 
curate, ..and of the independent squii e-parson of good 
family. 2888 Dowden Transcripts 189 The Chartist-peer, 
the lord-loving democrat, the squire-priest. 

b. Misc., as j' squire-hart (see quot. and sense 
1 c, quot. c 1410); squire-errant, a squire who 
acts like a knight-errant ; hence squire-errant vb., 
- errantry ; squire-trap, a soft spot or piece of 
ground into which one may sink while riding after 
hounds. 

1607 TorsKLL Fourf. Beasts 135 Vntill he sec.. the great 
Hart hauing..his little squier-nart to attend him. 2733 
Fielding Don Quix, in Eng. it, i, The extieme difficulties 
..of knight-errantry. .and of 'squire-errantry. I bid. n. vi, 
I hate your squire-errants that carry arms about them. 
Ibid. in. ix, Ah, sir, I have been a squire-erranting to some 
purpose. 2839 G. A. Lawrence Sword 4 Gown 11. 14 Old 
Heathfield, who, when he is up to his girths in asqmre-trap, 
never halloas * ware bog ', till five or six more are 111 it. 2862 
Whyte Melville Market Haib. 88 Miss Dove was fast 
luring him into a country which.. was very damped and 
blind, full of ' doubles ', 1 squii e-traps ’, and other pit-falls 
for the unwary. 

Squire, obs. f. Squaws sb . ; var. Swibe Obs. 
Squire (skwaisu), v. Forms: 4, 6 squior, 5 
squyer (awyer), sqwier, 6 squyro, 6- squire, 8 
*squire. [f. Squibe jA] 

I . trans. Of a man : To attend (a lady) as, or 
after the manner of, a squire ; to accompany, con- 
duct, or serve as escort to; to escort. (Freq. in 
the 17th ancl 1 8th c.) a. With adverbs anti preps. 

c 2386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 305 And for he squiereth me 
bothe vp and doun, Yet liastow caught a fals susuecioun. 2588 
K.D. XI th Idyl Theocritus A 4, when I as Vsher, .squude 
you [/. c. Galatea] all the wnic. 1606 Dlicklh Seven Deadly 
Sins Wks. (Grosart) II. 45 Ilee walkcs vp and downe the 
streetes squiring old Midwiues to anie house. 2668 Shad- 
well Sullen Loi'crs v, Will you please to squire me along? 
1722 Swift Jrnl. to Stella 1 Oct., I squirt d his lady out of 
her chaise to-day, and must visit her in a day nr two. 2751 
Eliza Heywood Betsy Thoughtless 1 . 56 [She] suffered her- 
self to be. .squir’d about to all public plw cs, either by the 
rake, the man of honour, the wit, or the fool. 1822 Kmvit 
Kcnilw. iv, Manhood enough to squire a pioud damc-citi/cn 
to the luulme at Saint Antonlin's. 2857 JLHckt ns Dorrit tt. 
vi. 373 Mr. Sparkler humbly offered his arm. Miss Fanny 
accepting it, was squired up the great stall rase. 1866 K. 
Ciiam hers Ess. Set. 11. 93 He was.. fond of.. visits fiom 
ladies, whom, .he would squire aliout his garden. 

transf. 2686 Goad Celts t. Bodies 111. iii. 436 That [star] 
of 1365. . was squired in by a Comet. 

b. Without const, 

2330 Pauigr. 731, 1 squier, I wayte upon, 7V bailie attend- 
ance. Ibid., Is he your servant, lie can squyre you ns well 
as ever you were in your lyfe. 2599 11 . Jonson Ev. Alan 
out of Hum. Dram. Pets., His chtefe exeieiscs me taking 
the Whiffe, squiring a Cockatrice. 2630 Maynk City Match 

II. vi, A Gentleman of valour who has been In Moore-fields 
often.. to squire his sisters, <22692 Shadwkll Volunteers 
11. 1 . (1693) 20 Pray if you see my Daughter, do you Squire 
her. 2732 Swift J'o Gay Wks. 1751 IV. 1, 16B To 'squire a 
royal girl of two yearsola. 2751 Smollett Per. Pickle Ixxx, 
Notaladyof fashion in the kingdom scrupled., to be squired 
by him. 2800 A. Carlyle Autobiog. 187 Lady Catherine 
Lyon, whom I squired that night, and with whom I danced. 
2855 Kingsley ll’esiw. Hoi xii, ‘Escort me, sir.’ ‘It is 
but too great an honour to squire the Queen of Bideford, ' 
said Cary, offering his hand. 2887 T. A. Trollope What 
I remember I, xii. 254, 1 have since squiied many faiier and 
younger dames. 

transf. 1838 Mrs. Bray Trad. Dcyonsh. I, 314 Some 
ladies who aie not afiaid of singularity, will occasionally 
squire one another when they are in want of a beam 1896 
l res hit, Gas. 38 Apr. 3/3 Kir Richard Webster, squired by 
Mr. Cuffe and Mr. Angus Lewis, made his appearance also 
in good time. 

f c. transf. To act or serve as an escort or guard 
to ; to convoy. Obs. 


The 

squyre the king — 

throw the sie. 2399 Nash* Lenten Stuff Wks. (Grosart) 
V. 340 Robin hoode and little Iohn.. are industrious and 
carefull to squire and safe conduct him in. 1633 Holland 
Cytnptrdia 17 j To imagine that we ought to entertaine 
others for the guard and safetie of our persons, and be not 
a guard to squire and defend ourselves. ^ 

2 . intr. With it : To act as a squire ; to play the 
squire ; to rule or domineer over as a country squire. 

1672 Marvell Rek. Transp . 1. 69 It were a wild thing for 
me to Squire it after this Knight. 2739 ‘R. Bull’ tr, 
Dedekindus' Grobiatius or Survey the Great, m City, 
Town, or Court, Who 'squire or lord it o'er the meaner Sort. 
8 . trans. To entitle or call/ Squire ’ or * Esquire 
283a Tennyson in Ld. H. Tennyson Mem. (1897) 1 . 91 The 
title-page may be simply * Poems By Allred Tennyson ’ 
(don't let the printer squire me), 

Squirearch (skwaiwrark), sb. (and a,). 
[Back-formation from Squibearchy, ziler monarch, 
etc.] A member of the squirearchy ; a squire as a 
local magnate. 

2832 Lytton E. Aram it. ii, The wealthier but less 
honoured squirearchs of the county. 2848 — Caxtons l 11 
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SQUIREARCHAL . 

ix, The proudest of the neighbouring squirearchs always 
spoke of us as a very ancient family. 1893 Meredith Lord 
Ormont ii, Aldermen not at the feast, squirearchs not in 
the saddle. 

b. adj. Squirearchal. rare. 

1893 Temple Bar Mag. XCVII. 244 Portly and squire 
arch was her spouse. 

Squirearchal (skw3i s iaukal),«. Also squir 
archal. [f. prec. + -al.] Of or belonging to, 
characteristic of, the squirearchy or a squirearch. 

Clark (1855) gives squirarchial, and Worcester (i860, 
citing Clark) squirarcheal. 

a. 1838 Lytton Alice iv. x,_We were all a squirearchal, 
farming, George the Third kind of people 1 1864 Reader 
8 Oct. 458/2 Deep, indeed, is the satire on the squirearchal 
administration of justice. *867 Fitzgerald 75 Brooke SI. 
II. 1 Sir John had been carried, to bis resting-place with all 
the pomp of squirearchal show. 

p. 1830 Carlyle Misc. (1857) H. 146 A certain fashionable, 
knowing, half-squirarchal air. 1889 Miss Betham-Edward 9 
A. Young p. xxx, Nothing can be more squirarchal than 
the well- wooded park. 1897 H. S. Cowper Register Bk. 
Hawkshead p. lxxvi, Many representatives of the squir- 
archal families. 

SquirearcMcal, a. Also squirarcbieal. [f. 
as prec. + -ioal.] == prec. 

Tail's Mag. XII. 67 The first move in the last cam- 
paign against squirearchical domination. 1855 Househ. 
IVds. XII. 172 The class I mean are respectably descended 
from old sqntrearchical families. 1893 G. Allen Scallywag 
iii, A large-built, well-dressed man of military bearing ana 
most squirarchieal proportions. 

Squirearchy (skwais’nuki). Also a. ’squire- 
archy, squire-archy. 0. squirarchy, ’squir- 
arohy. [f. Squibb sb. after hierarchy, monarchy , 
etc. The spelling with, e has been by far the more 
usual.] 

I. The collective body of squires, landed pro- 
prietors, or country gentry; the class to which 
squires belong, regarded especially in respect of 
its political or social influence. 

a. 1804 Spirit Public Jrnls. VIII. 55 We look to the 
admiration and support of the Squirearchy of Old England. 
1854 Warter Last 0/ O. Squires xvi. 167 He had lived 
amongst the old squirearchy of the midland counties. 1899 
Barihg-Gould Bit. of (Vest I. ii, 40 A very large number 
of old mansions, belonging to the squirearchy of Elizabethan 
days, remain. 

A 18x9 Syd. Smith in Edits. Rev. March 308 The new 
class of punishments which the Squirarchy have themselves 
enacted against depredations on game. x86x FitzGerald 
Lett. (x88g) I. 277 We are split up into the pettiest possible 
Squirarchy, who want to make the utmost of their little 
territory. 

b. Without article. 


x8^8 Bailey Age 5 Law, army, navy, physic, state and 
squirearchy. 1885 lllustr. Loud. News 14 F eh. 184/ 1 Keep- 
ing upon good terms with Squirearchy. 


o. A class, body, or number of squires. 

1830 Examiner 7 8g/ 1 A gorgeous aristocracy, a pampered 
squirarchy, and a magnificent parson-archy. 1853 W. Jerdan 
Autobtog. IV. 146 The surrounding Cheshire gentry, about 
the., best informed squirearchy in thekingdom. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. iv. §2. 167 To check this growth of a squirearchy 
-the statute provided [etc.]. 

2. The position or dignity of a squire, rare. 

*834 Warter Last o/O. Squires xii. ri8 Always ready to 

explode when thwarted in his squirearchy, he not only could, 
but did, look inward continually. 

3. Rule or government by a squire or squires. 

. Pycroft Agony Point (1862) 127 The form of polity 
in Brandon was a kind of Squirearchy. 

Squiredom (skwaisudam). [f. Squibb sb.+ 
-dom. Cf. Esquibedom.] 

1. The dignity, position, or status of a squire. 

, *6S“ B. Discollim, 34 The utmost title we must now expect, 
is a Gentleman j it may be if we straine hard, we may hap 
to vent a few Squiredomes. 1838 Lytton Alice iv, x, I 
suppose you have been enjoying the sweet business of a 
squiredom. 1842 FitzGerald Lett. (1889) I. 88, 1 always 
direct to you as 1 Mr. Barton ’ because I know not if Quakers 
ought to endure Squiredom. 1897 Ld. H. Tennyson Mem. 
Tennyson. I. y. 138 His son Charles Tennyson d’Eyncourt 
pressed to be installed in the squiredom. 

2. The body of squires; squires collectively. 

1842 Blackw. Mag : LI. 147 Groves, pheasantries, pineries, 

and the other fine things of modern squiredom. 1847 Ibid. 
DAI. 424 He never hunted. .with the squiredom of the 
country. 1874 Lisle Carr Judith Gwynne I. i. 17 That 
tall.. man., was an indubitable stranger, far removed from 
tne ranks of ordinary squiredom. 

Squireen (skwwufn). [f. Squire sb. + -em, 
Ir. Gael, -in diminutive suffix.] A petty squire ; 
a small landowner or country gentleman. 

The first group of quots. illustrates the orig, Irish usage. 

\ a ) 1809-12 JMar. i Edgeworth Absentee vii, Squireens 
are persons who, with good long leases or valuable farms, 
possess incomes from three to eight hundred a year, who 
keep a pack of hounds, take out a commission of the peace 
wf -]- \ockkart in Scott ' s Fam - (*894) II. sot 
W arned by a Mr. Hutcheson (apparently a squireen) not to 
travel on the Drogheda road after 7 p.m. 1846 J. Keegan 
■Leg. Poems (1907) 421, 1 ..said I would no longer bea slave 
to any squireen of them all. 1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect 
i*\3*4 I he half-sirs ’ or 'squireens’, a class peculiar to 
Ireland, are, I believe, unknown now. 
attrib. *841 Lever C. O'Malley x, There were scores of 
squireen gentry. 

Ii) 1B34 Msdwin Angler in. Wales II. 264 A young lout 
of a squireen took yesterday, with worms,., thirty pound of 
trout in one rapid. 1878 tr. Dumas' Three Musketeers ii, 
A reserve of courage, wit, and shrewdness, which often 
makes a Gascon squireen better of! than the richest gentle- 
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man of other provinces. 1898 J. A. Gibbs Cotswold Village 
67 Hunting, shooting, coursing, and sometimes fishing are 
enjoyed by most of these squireens. 

Hence Sqniree'nesB, a female squireen. 

787a Contemp. Rev. XX. 106 Can we not endeavour to 
dissociate the Irish nation from those Hibernian squireens 
and squarenesses 1 

Squirehood (skwsiauhud). [f. Squire si.] 

1. The position or status of a squire or esquire ; 
squireship. Also used as a title. 

a 1680 Butler Rent. (1759) II. 91 To which Purpose he 
brings his Squirehood and Groom to vouch. 1721 Swift 
Lett. King at Arms Wks. 1841 II. 70/2 If this should be 
the test of squirehood, it will go hard with a great number 
of my fraternity. x8ox Spirit Pnb. Jrttls. V. 376 The rage 
of Squire-hood is now so universal, that one of my humble 
race, a simple Gent is hardly to be met with in his Majesty’s 
dominions 1 1814 Scott Chivalry (1874) 34 The sumptuary 
laws of squirehood were not particularly attended to. 

2. The body of squires ; the squirearchy. 

179a Burke Carr. (1844) III. 438 In the governing people, 

the old false principles were quite worn out. In the squiie- 
hood, the pretence of them.. still existed. 1831 Gen. P. 
Thompson Exerc. (1842) I, 331 Neither the squirehood nor 
the priesthood can persuade anybody to prop open his gates, 
that the pigs may run into his potato-field. x8eo Scakgill 
Eng. Sketch -Bk. 6 Both these gentlemen had their intimacies 
among the squireboods of their respective neighbourhoods. 
Squireless (skwsieules), a. [f. Squibb sb. + 
-less.] Unattended by a squire ; having no squire 
or landed proprietor. 

1828 S. Rogers Italy 11. xo And thou, Sir Knight, hadst 
traversed hill and dale, Squire-less. 1887 Macttt. Mag. 
Nov. 60 The vicar of a squireless parish denounces Dives 
with absolute impunity. 1897 Westm. Gas. 9 Mar. a/ 
Some other school may get less [money] to enable ta< 
squireless school to go on. 

Squirelet (skwais'ilet). [f. as prec. + -let.] 
A petty squire or small landowner; a squireling. 

183a Carlyle Misc. (1857) III. 56 A Scottish squirelet, 
full of gulosity and gigmamty. x86a — Frtdk. Gt. xu. xiii. 
(1872) IV. 288 A man born poor : sou of some poor Squirelet 
in the Ruppin Country. 1891 G. Peacock Narnssa Brendon 
I. 82 The little squirelets of the county would be proud to 
know him. 

Squire-like, a, and adv, [Squire sb.] 

A. adj. Like a squire or that of a squire. 

*74? Fielding Tom Jones xit, ii, The two squires met, 
and m all squire-like greeting saluted each other. 1783 
Crabbe Village n. 55 Here too the 'squire, or ’squire-like 
farmer, talk. 

B. adv. In the manner of a squire or attendant ; 
humbly, submissively, rare - 1 , 

1605 Shaks. Lear 11. Iv. 217, 1 could as well be brought 
To knee his Throne, and Squire-like pension beg, To keepe 
base life a foote. 

Squireling (skwai«u%). [f. Squibb sbi] 

1. A petty squire ; a sqniielet. 

*68* T. Flatman Heraclitus Ridens No- 80 (1713) II. 242 
Great Care is desired in the Matter, because the Squirelings 
need the Commodity [ts. wit] extreamly. 2843 F. E. Paget 
Warden of Berkmgholt 31 The very thing to suit the idle 
*® les °f* shooting, boozing squireling. 1855 Tennyson 
Maud 1. xx. ii, Our ponderous squire will give A grand 
political dinner To half the squirelings near. 1886 Sat. 
Rev. it Dec. 789 She succumbed to the blandishments of a 
pecunious squireling. 

2. A young squire. 

1834 Tail's Mag. I. 439 The country squire .. despatches 
his squireling to a neighbouring grammar-school. 1834 New 
Monthly Mag. XLI. 327 The academic squireling would 
nave been promenaded over half Europe. 

Squirely (skw3i»\ili), a . [f. as prec. + -ly 1.] 
Of, belonging or relating to, a squire or the squire- 
archy; befitting a squire. 

*j I S Shelton Qttix, 1. 1. iv. One very fit for this purpose, 
and Squirely function, belonging to Knighthood. 1620 Ibid. 

**- !/• xxviu. 188 Thou Preuaricator of the Squirely Laws of 
Knight-Errantry. 1834 Eraser's Mag. X. 126 He looked 
on the squirely family of Mr. Scott of Harden as the head 
of his house. 1850 Tait's Mag, XVII, 423/2 Some rural 
squirely squabble. 189* Review of Rev. 15 J uly 36/a Estates 
ofsquirely magnitude are sought. 

Squirely, adv. rare, [f. as prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In the manner of or befitting a squire. 

C1400 Rom. Rose 7415 His looking was,.meke and ful 
peesible, About his necke he bar a Bible, And squierly forth, 
gan he qon, 

Squireship (skwaU'jfip), [f. Squibb $3.-+ 
-SHIP. Cf. Esquireship.] 

1. The state, position, or dignity of a squire or 
esquire; squirehood. 

*6*3 Overbury Charact , , Common Lawyer Wks. (1856) 85 
Then he begins to stickehis letters in his mound chamber, 
window ,• so that the superset iption may make his squire-ship 
transparent. x6»o Shelton Quix. 11. iv.xxv.What profithast 
thou reaped by this thy Squireship ? 1698 Farquhar Love 
9* a Lottie v* in, X had only a mind to convince you of your 
squireship. X730 Swift Lett. Wks. 1841 II. 633 By the 
terror of squireship frighting my agent to take what you 
graciously thought fit to give. 1799 Spirit Pub. Jmls. Ill 
279 Is not this enough to sicken us of Squireship. x868 
Lanier Poems, Jacquerie ii. r 37 Thou art first Squire to 
that most puissant knight. Lord Satan, who thy faithful 
squireship long Hath watched, 
b. The estate of a squire. 

*824 R. Pollok in D. Pollok Ay^ 236 He was more like an 
o CQUatr y squireship than a student in theology. 

A. ihe personality of a squire. Chiefly with 
possessive pronouns. 

x 7 86 Burns On dining with Ld. Doer ii, When miehty 
Squireships of the quorum, Their hydra-drouth did sloken ! 
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x8*8 Scott F. M. Perth xxiv, And now, Buncle,. .your 
valiant squireship knows your charge. x88» Pall Mall G. 
15 July 6/1 The waggonette of Squire Calthorpe..is driven 
up, bearing his squireship’s butler, gardener, and groom. 

Sqniress (skwsU’res, skwai<>re - s), sb. [f. as 
prec. + -ess 1. Cf. Esquiress.] A female squire ; 
the wife of a squire or country gentleman. 

Freq. in 19th c., esp. coupled with squire. 

1823 T. Moore Fables Holy A lliance 176 The Squires and 
their Squiresses all, With young Squirinas just come out. 
1834 Ritchie Wand. Seine 68 An attorney’s wife who 
suddenly finds hei self.. the squiress and lady of the manor. 
1880 Burgon Twelve Good Men (1888) II. 35 The squiress 
who was also the Lady-Bountiful of the village. 

So Squiress v. intr, (with it), to play the 
squiress. rare 

1786 Anna Seward Lett. (18x1) 1. 109 Your old acquaint- 
ance,..wbo married a Warwickshire squire,, .squiresses it 
with much loquacious importance. 

Scftliret (skwaio-ret). [f. as prec. + -ET.] A 
squirelet, squireling. 

_ 1838 Blackw. Mag. XLII1. 372 He had in many a town 
in England assumed the character of a spruce, knowing 
squiret. 2841 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk I. 82 Whom he 
..considered perfect models of squiiets. 

Squire- wise, obs. form of Squahewise adv. 
t Squi'rgliting, a. Obs. (Meaning obscure.) 

x6oa Contention betw. Lib. $ Prod. Prol., As for the quirks 
o! sage Philosophie, or points of squiigliting scurrilitie. 

Squiri'ferous, a. [Irreg. f. Squire sb.'] Par- 
taking of the character of squires. 

2796 Charlotte Smith Marclwiont I. 203 Squiriferous 
Paisons, young njen in oiders, who shoot, hunt, etc. 

Squirilitie, obs. variant of Scurrility. 
Squirina. nonce-word. [f. Squibb sb. + 
-IN a I.] The daughter of a squire. 

*823 [see Squiress]. 

Squi ring, vbl, sb. [f. Squire The action 
of attending as a squire or escort. 

*599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. Palinode, From squiring 
to tilt-yaras, play-houses, pageants, and all such publique 
places. 1639 Mayne City-Match nr. iv, I will cut your 
wizzel, And spoil your squiring in the dark. 1859 Athenaeum 
la Mar. 349 Hand-kissings and effeminate squirings of 
ladies. 

Squirish (skwaio-rif), «. [f. Squire sb. + -ish.] 
f 1. (See quot.) Obs.—° 

a x 7 oo B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew , Squirish, foolish ; also one 
that pretends to Pay all Reckonings, and is not strong 
enough in the Pocket. 

2. Characteristic of or befitting a squire. 

*755 Smollett Quix. Pref. (1803) I. 8 Sancho Panza, in 
whom I think are united all the squirish graces. x88x 
Duffield Don Quix. 1. cxxii, Plain attire and squirish 
speech. 

3. Having the deportment, appearance, or char- 
acter of a country squire. 

18x4 in Parr's Wks. (1828) VIII. 366 Nothing squirish, 
though so great a country gentleman. 1826 Westm. Rev. 
VI. 263 When lords were still more lordly, and squires still 
more squirish than they are at present. 1883 R. G. White 
W. Adams 67 He’s settled down into a mere squire, and 
has grown burly and squirish. 

Comb. 1855 F. Francis Newton Dogvane (1888) 260 
Various yeoman-like and squirish-looking gentlemen. 
Squirism (skwais-riz’m). [f. as prec. + -ism.] 
Squiredom. 

• S- Rose Lett. 1. 97 A trait of genuine squirism 

in the life of Obizzo. X843 J. Sierling in Carlyle Life (1851) 
11, xm. 327 Squirism had already, in that day, become the 
caput mortuuni that it is now. 

S quirk. [Imitative.] a. A half-suppressed 
laugh, b- A sharp squeaking sound. 

*88* ‘F. Anstey’ Vice Versa iv. 64 Little gurgles and 
squnks of laughter, xgoa P. Fountain Mis. 4 Forests S. 
Amer. ix. 260 [A thrush] occasionally uttering a squirk to 
attract my attention. 

+ Squirle. Obs.—' 1 [A comb, of lec Leek sb. 
(cf. ME. garle garlick), with obscure first element.] 
A plant of the leek-kind. 

aieoa stockh. Med. MS. ii. 616 in Anglia XVIII. 322 
Garlec pe ton, lec J?e tojier, Squirle is be grete broker. 

Squirm (skwsim), sb. [f. the vb.] a. A 
squirming or writhing movement ; a wriggle, b. 
Nant. A twist in a rope. 

*®39 Havana (N. Y.)_ Republican 21 Aug. (Thornton), 
l i he whale gave] a squirm, and roil’d over and over. 1867 
Smyth Sailors Word-bk. 648 Squirm, a wriggling motion 
Uke that of an eel. Also, a twist in a rope. 1883 Baring- 
Gculd J. Herring II. xxiii. 39 The squirms and languish- 
mgs ot tne redeyelashea heiress - . were grotesque. 

Squirm (skwsim), v. [npp. imitative.] 

1. intr. To wriggle or writhe ; a. Of reptiles, 
etc. Chiefly U.S. and dial, . 

x6ox Ray S. fy E, C. Wo?-ds X15 To Squirm , to move very 
-imbly about, after the manner of an Eel. It is spoken of 
an Eel. 1743 Catesby Nat. Hist. II. 47 This harmless 
snake frequents the branches of Trees and very nimbly 
squirms among the leaves. x8a8 Webster s.v., Squirm., 

“ j- 0 wove as a Worm. _ 1859 Hawthorne Transform. 
11878) 156 He should press his foot hard down upon tne old 
him squirm mightily. *885 H. G McCook 
j Fa f m 3891.1 have seen specimens.. hanging 

bodiesK oddes S tw^! ng ’ b6IldinS ^ SnapP “ g &eir 
idSfe ivSn ^all G, s May4/x If you want definite 
fifetime b t vernun3 that wlU 5 T U11 ™ “ your brain for a 

b. Of persons. 

*756 Clubbe Misc. Tracts , Physiognomy ( 1770 ) I. 34 Let 
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them squirm about as much as they will, and struggle to 
support their heads from sinking, i860 Holmes Pro/. 
Break/. -t. 177 They find out the red-handed . . undergraduate 
of bucolic antecedents as he squirms in his corner. 1879 
G. Macdonald Sir Gibbie I. x, 154 At length he could, .bear 
his thirst no longer, and, squirming round on the floor, crept 
softly towards the other end of the loft. 1890 Huxley in 
lQth Cent. XXVII. g These poor little mortals who have not 
even the capacity to do anything but squirm and squall. 

o. Of things. 

187a Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 23/1 If there are a few 
trees near, and. the long leafless twigs of one of them 
twitters and squiims against the window panes. 1888 Abp. 
Benson in Li/e (1899} II. 220 Leighton said he found it vain 
to try to remember the turns and angles at which these 
branches squirmed about. 1903 Catherine I. Dodd Vagrant 
Englishwoman 78 The sausage squirmed, spluttered, and 
sang as the lively flames leapt around it. 

2 . To move, proceed, or go with a wriggling or 
writhing motion. Const, with advs. and preps., 
as along, forward in, out , round, to, up. 

*789 Compl. Lett. -writer (ed, 6) 224 Mrs. Langford., 
puddled herself into a minuet, and squirmed lound and 1 ound 
the room, *88a Cent, Mag, July 348/1 If you insist upon 
going to the end . . , you must squirm along on all fours. 1883 
Harper's Mag. Jan. 186/2 The shark squirmed out, thrash- 
ing about and snapping its jaws. 1891 C. Ll. Morgan Anirn, 
Sketches 235 Wriggling and squirming up a dark green 
vertical wall. 

Q.fig. To be painfully affected or sharply touched 
by something ; to writhe under reproof, sarcasm, 
or the like. 

1804 [see the nil. si. J. 1849 Knickerh. Mag. Jan. 64 The 
gambler ‘squirmed* under the gospel truth; yet.. he con- 
trived to sit the sermon out. 1894 G. M. Fenn In Alpine 
Valley I 36 I'll write my Lord., such a letter as shall make 
him squirm. 

4 . traits. With out : To utter with a squirm. 

1889 Gun ixa That Frenchman xxi. 286 Here ZamarolT 
squirms out : 1 Do I look like a man who would kill any- 
thing 7 ' 

Hence Squirming vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1804 Balance 25 Dec. 410 (Thornton), Some of the late 
victorious party have discoveied “squirminga of lesentment. 
1838 O. W. Holmes Aut. Break/.-t. (1883) 06 A terrible 
squirming and scattering of the , . population. 1887 Spectator 
15 Oct. 1378 The British will, after many delays and much 
squirming, ultimately pay the money. 1839 Hawthorne 
Transform. xv, What a spirit is conveyed into the ugliness 
of this strong, writhing, “squirming dragon under the Arch- 
angel's foot ! 1863 Cornh. Mag. July 46 When a great 
nation . . is stirred and shaken . . we all know what squirming, 
slimy things run foi th helter-skelter. 1883 Harped s Mag. 
Jan. 223/a A squirming alligator some three feet long. 

Squirmy (skwoumi), a. [f. Squirm v.] 

I Given to squirming or writhing ; wriggly. 

1836 Haliuurion Clockrn. Ser. 1. xv. It makes them as 
squirmy as an eel. 1906 Macm. Mag. Sept. 810 You've got 
to put noirid squirmy things on to hooks. 

2 . Of the nature of a squirm. 
x88s Mrs. C. Phaed Affinities I. ii. 29 You can drive away 
the queer, squirmy sensation that has taken hold of me. 

Squiro cracy, rare, [f. Squire sb. + -ockaoy.] 
■= Squirearchy. 

X834 Tati's Mag, I. 276 How little of community of interest 
..exists between the people and the Squirocracy. 1890 
C. Martyn tV. Phillips 159 Half a dozen prominent and 
elderly squires dominated it [Concord, Mass.]., .The squiro- 
cracy naturally sympathized with the slavocracy. 
Squirr, v. Also squir. [var. of Skirr ».] 
trans. To throw or cast with a rapid whirling or 
skimming motion. Also with away. 

1710 Addison Tatter No. 249 Having taken me [a shil- 
ling] in his Hand, and cursed me, he squirred me away from 
him as far as he could fling me. 1711 Budgell Sped. No. 77 
f *, I saw him squirr away his Watch a considerable way into 
the Thames. 1803 Couper Touri/icatiom 1. 102, I squirred 
the card into the lira 1847 Halliw. s.v., Boys squir pieces 
of tile or flat stones across ponds or brooks to make what 
are denominated Ducks and drakes, 1876 Whitby Gloss. 
173 Skew'd, or Squirr' d, whirled away ; squandered. 
Squirrel (skwi'rol), sb. Forms : a. 5 squirel, 
sqwirel, aquyrel(l, -elle, -ylle, sqvyrelle, 6 
squirell, 8 north, dial, swirl; 5 squyrrel, 6 
-ell, 6-7 squirrell (7 sqirrell), -ill, -ile, 7 -il, 
skuyrrell, 9 north, dial, swirrel; 5- squirrel, 
0 . 5 squerel, 5-6 -ell(e, 5 sqwerylle, 9 north, 
dial, swerill; 7 squerrel, -oil, 9 dial, squerril. 
-y. 5 scorel, sourelle, Sc, skurel (6 skarale). 
[ad. AF. esquirel, OF. esqttireul , cscureul, - ol , etc. 
(mod.F. icureuil), — Prov. escurols, Sp. esquirol 
medX. (e)scurellus, scurellius, scuriolus , diminu- 
tives from pop. L. *scilrius, for L. sciunts, ad. Gr. 
aniovpos, app. f. attih shade + oitpa tail. 

The pron. (skwi’rel) is not recognized By the earlier lexico- 
graphers of the 19th cent., who vary between (skwe’rcl) and 
(skwv'rel).] 

1 . One or other of various species of slender, 
graceful, agile rodents (characterized by a long 
bushy tail, furry coat, and bright eyes), belonging 
to the genus Sciunts, or to the widely-distributed 
sub-family Sciurina including this ; esp. the com- 
mon species Sciunts vulgaris , native to Britain, 
Europe, and parts of Asia. 

a. la 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1402 There myght menne 
does and roes y-se And of squyrels ful great plente, From 
bowe to bowe alwaye lepyng. c 1381 — Pari, Faults 196 
(Camb.), Squyrelis & bestes smale of gentil kynde. c 1400 
Maundev. (1839) xix. 206 Thei wolde lepen als lightly in 
to Trees.. as it were Squyrelles. 1483 Calk. Angl. 357/a 
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A Squyrelle, . .sirogrillus. 1330 Palsgr. 275/r Squyrrell a 
beest, escurcvl, escuirean. cisg* Brkion Ctess Pembroke's 
Passion xcviii, The lambesand rabbots sweetlie rune at base. 
Whilst highest trees the title squiriles clime. 1624 Capt. 
Smith Virginia 11. 27 Their Squirrels some are neare as great 
as our smallest sort of wilde Rabbets, some blackish orblacke 
and white, but the most are gray. 1687 A. Lovell tr. 
Theveuot's Trav. in. 12 Its Muzle is round and of a Flesh- 
colour, and hath a Tail like a Squirrel. 1726 Swift Gulliver 
iv. i, They climbed high Trees, as nimbly as a Squirrel. 1784 
Cowper Task vi. 313 The squirrel, flippant, pert, and full of 
play. 1815 Siielley Alastor 100 The doves and squirrels 
would partake From his innocuous hand his bloodless food. 
1835 Orr's Circle Sci., Org. Nat. III. 467 In the United 
States of America,.. Squirrels abound to an extraordinary 
extent, and often cause great loss to the farmer. ei88o 
Cassell’s Nat. Hist. III. 87 Squirrels appear to be strictly 
monogamous, pairing for life, and constantly inhabiting the 
same dwelling. 

/ 3 . 14.. Chaucer's Pari. Foulcs 396 (Harl,), Squorellis 
smale, and bestes of gentil kynde. 1423 Jas. I. Ktngis Q. 
civ, The lytill squerell, full of oesynesse. 1555 Eden Decades 
(Arb.) 213 As it weare a grehounde shulde ouerturne a 
squerell. 1598 Manwood Lawts Forest v. (1615) 49 Any 
wild beast that is killed by hunting, as a semen el. 1630 
Higgeson New Engl, Plantation B 3 b, Also nere are great 
store of squerrcls, some greater, and some smaller and lesser. 
i860 Geo. Eliot Mill on FI. in. vi. 86 Bob Jakin. .as you 
went arter the squerrils with. 1876 Whitby Gloss. 191 
Swerill, .. the squirrel. 

y, C1440 Prom p. Pars. 450/1 Scorel, or squerel. beest, 
esperiolns. C147S Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 739/29 Hie 
scurcllus, a scuielle. 

b. Without article, in collective sense ; also = 
squirrel-skin, squirrel-fur. 

1436 Libel Eng. Policy in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 186 
Skynnes of otere, squerel, . , Of shepe, lambe, and fox. 14. . 
in Sc. Acts Parlt , (1844) I. 667 Of J»e tymmyr of skurel 
[c 1373 skarale], ii d. Ibid., Of anc hundreth gray gryse and 
skurel dycht and letheryt, viij d. 

o. Applied to other animals or to persons, usn. 
with contemptuous force. 

e 1366 Merle Tales 0/ Skelton in S.'s Wks. (1843) I. 
p. lxvi, Skelton dyd harnesse the douehtye squiiell [a 
cobbler]. 1591 Shaics. Two Gent. iv. iv. 39 The other .Squirrill 
was stolne from me. . , And then I offer'd hei mine owne, who 
is a dog As big as ten of yours. 1863 A. Smith Summer in 
Skye 1. 124 Lachlan Roy was a little, cheery, agile, red 
squirrel of a man. 

2 . With the , in generalized sense; also, the 
genus Sciunts or the sub-family Sciurina to which 
this belongs. 

Many species or varieties are distinguished by specific 
epithets, as Alpine, Barbary, Brasilian, Carolina, etc., 
black, grey, red, striped, etc., cat-, /ox-, palm-squirrel. See 
also Flying squirrel, Ground squirrel. 

1391 Sylvester Du Bartas t. vi. 142 There skips the 
Squirrill, seeming Weather-wise. 1607 Topsell Four-/. 
Beasts 636 Of tne Squirrell. 1668 Ciiarllton Onornast. 
21 Sciunts,. .the Squirrel. 1768 Pennant Brit. Zoot. I. 93 
Those vast leaps the squirrel takes from tree to tree. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1824) II. 71 A few of the numerous 
varieties of the squirrel. x8ox Shaw Gen. Zool. II. 1. 136 
The Squirrel feeds on the buds and young shoots of trees, 
and is said to be particularly fond of those of the fir and pine. 
1834 M'Murtrie Cuvier’s Anirn. Kingd. 80 In the Squirrel, 
properly so called, the hairs of the tan are arranged on the 
sides, so os to resemble a feather, 
b. pi. ** prec. 

1834 M'Murtrie Cuvier’s Anirn. Kingd. 80 It is probable 
that we shall have to separate from the Squirrels certain 
species which have cheek pouches like the Hamsters. 184a 
Penny Cycl. XXII. 397/a The geographic range of the 
Squirrels is very wide both in the Old and New World. 
e 1880 Cassell's Nat. Hist. III. 91 The true Ground Squirrels 
(Tarnias) are distinguished from the rest of the Squirrels 
(Seiuriux), and approach the Marmots, 
o. ellipt. A variety of squirrel skin, 

1004 IVestm, Gas, 1 Dec. 8/2 This Russian squirrel,, 
makes an excellent coat. 

f 3 . U.S. The prairie dog. Obs. rare. 

x8o8 [see Prairie-dog]. 1814 Brackenridge Views 0/ 
Louisiana 239 , 1 happened on a village of barking squirrels, 
or prairie dogs, as they have been called. 

4 . Ichth. One or other of various species of fish 
belonging to the family Holocentridm , esp. Holo- 
cenlrus erythrseus ( Holocentrum sogo). 

1734 Phil. Trans. XXXVIII. 3x3 Perea marina rubra. 
The Squirrel. It is a good eating Fish, 1876 Goode Fishes 
0/ Bermudas 50 Their voracity is very great, and the tyro 
in angling usually finds his first prize to be a * Squirrel '. 

5 . techn. (See quot.) 

1839 Urs Diet. Arts 348 Some cards [for carding cotton] 
consist entirely of cylinders, the central main cylinder being 
surrounded by a series of smaller ones called urchins or 
squirrels. 

6 . allrib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib., as squirrel 
bell, gun, hole, hunt, etc,, or appositive, os squirrel 
family, tribe. 

x86a Catal, Internal. Exhib,, Brit, II. No. 6364, Clang 
bells for cattle ; ferret bells; “squirrel bells, X894-5.LVDEK- 
ker Roy. Nat. Hist. III. 70 The “Squirrel family, .includes 
the true flying squirrels, ordinary squirrels, marmots, and 
susliks. X902 Munsey's Mag, XXvI. 313/1 Men armed 
with “squirrel guns.. from the back counties of Georgia, 
1851 Zoologist IX. 3298 There is a bird here which lives in 
the “squirrel-holes in the ground. *8x7 J- Bradbury Trav. 
Arner. 289 The squirrels, .are prevented from an inordinate 
increase by the frequency of “squirrel hunts by the riflemen. 
x86o Maynk Reid Hunters' Feast xix, To make a success- 
ful squirrel-hunt two persons at least are necessary, spot 
Scribner's Mag. XXIX- 389/x GameU himself fell with a 
bullet from a mountaineer's “squirrel rifle. X844 Emerson 
Ess, Ser. 11. Experience (1901) 245 Western roads, which 
opened stately enough,,, and ended in a “squirrel-track. 
i860 Mayne Reid Hunters 1 Feast xix, The naturalist stated 


SQUIRREL. 

many facts in relation to the*squiirel tribe, that weie new to 
most of us. 

b. In the sense ‘made of, obtained from, the 
squirrel as squirrel fur, lock, pie, skin . 

1882 Caulfeild & Saward-DicA Need lew. 459/1 * Squirrel 
Fur.. .There are seven varieties of this Fur. Ibid. 459/2 
* Squirrel Lock. . is that portion of the gi ey squirrels’ fur 
that grows.. on the belly. 1788 M. Cutler in Lt/c, etc. 
(1888) I. 419 Dined.. on venison steak and “squirt el pie; 
very good dinner. 1883 Sunday Mag. Oct. 628/1 Squirrel- 
pie is a well-known luxury in some parts of England, and 
is far superior to rabbit-pie. 1689 Loud. Gas, No. 2498/4 
Stolen... a red and white “Squirrel-skin Peticoat. 17x0 
Tatter No. 245 p 2 A musk-coloured velvet mantle lined 
with squirrel skins. 1B32 M°Cullock Diet. Commerce (1&34) 
203 Calabar Skin, . . the Siberian squirrel skin. 
r o. Comb, with vbl. sbs., (ppl.) ndjs,, and agent 
nouns, as squirrel-coloured, -limbed, - trimmed ; 
squirrel-hunting, -shooting, -stoning', squirrel- 
hunter ; also squirrel-like. 

1876 T. Hardy Bthclberta vi, The east gleamed upon 
Ethelberta’s “squirrel-coloured hair, i860 Mayne Reid 
Hunters' Feast xix, The height.. is one of those marvels 
witnessed by every “squirrel-hunter. 1667 Cotton Scarron. 
iv. 78 /Eneas and the Queen have made.. A match to go.. 
Into the Woods a “Squirrel hunting, 1704 Diet. Rust. (1726), 
Squirrel-hunting. Tne proper time to bun t this little Animal, 
is at the fall of the Leaf. C1790 Eitcycl. Brit. (ed. 3) VI. 
666/1 Squirrel-hunting is a noted diversion in country 
places [in New England]. *847 Halliw., Squirrel-hunting, 
a curious Derbyshiic custom [etc.]. 1849 Sh. Nat. Hist., 
Mammalia IV. 22 They lift thcii food to their mouths while 
sitting “squirrcl-like. 1862 Lytton Str. Story II. 271 The 
squirrel-like opossums frolicked on the feathery boughs. 
1626 B, Jonson Staple o/N. v. iii, H' has almost kill’d his 
maid,.. But that she’s Cat-liu’d, and “SquirrUl-limb'd, with 
throwing bed-staues at her. i860 Mayne Reid Hunters' 
Feast xix, “Squirrel-shooting is by no means poor sport. 

7 . Special combs-: + squirrel's brains (see 
quot. and cf. squiir el-minded ); squirrel-cage, a 
cylindrical cage in which squirrels are confined, 
and which revolves as they move ; also transf. a 
structure resembling this; squirrel card (see 
quot. and sense 5); squirrel-dog, a dog used 
for hunting squirrels; squirrel eyes, sharp eyes 
like those of a squirrel ; squirrel-flab, >= sense 
4 {Cent. Diet. 1891); squirrel-headed, -minded, 
shallow-brained. 

1647 Ward Simple Cobler 26 Having nothing ..but a few 
“Sqmrrils brains to help them frisk Horn one ill-favour’d 
fashion to another. i8zx Scott Kettilw. xx.wiii, We shall 
never find them to-night amongst all these.. “squirrel-cages 
and rabldt-holcs. 1831 Ann, Reg. (1832) 323 He liiul a cage 
like a squiricl-cage, and two white mice in it. 1835 Ukk 
Philos. Mann/ 163 Over this casing.. a fan is placed,., 
which sticks out the dust through the wiie or squiirel cage. 
1887 W. Cory Lett. <J- /nils. (1897) 526 In a revolving 
squirrel -cage way. 1851 Art 7 ml. Jllust. Catal. p. iv“*/a 
The large card-drum is generally surmounted by urchin or 
“squirrel cards instead of tops. 1860 Mayne Reid Hunters' 
Feast xix, A good “squirrel-dog is a useful animal. x6oo 
Rowlands Lett. Humours Blood ii. §3 With narrow brow, 
and “Sqirrell eyes,he.sbowes. 1637 J. Williams Holy Table 
59 That “Squirrel-headed young man, that.. would throw 
the Communion-table out of doqres, and build him a close 
Altar, out of faction and singularity. 2837 Syd. Smith [Lett, 
Singleton Wks. 1830 II. 276/3 Wbnt a strange thing it is that 
such a man. .should be so “squirrel-minded as to wish for a 
movement without object or end I 

b. Bot., Zool,, and Ichth., as squirrel-corn, 
-cup, -fish, flying phalanger, bake, hawk, 
monkey, mouse, opossum (see quots.). 

1836 A. Gray Man. Bot, (i860) 27 DicmlraCanadensis... 
“Squirrel-Corn. 1877 Bryant Poems, Twenty-Seventh oj 
March 30 The “squirrel cups[= liverlcaf], a graceful com- 
pany, Hide in their bells t a soft aErial blue. 1803 Shaw 
Cert. Zool, IV. ». 439 Squirrel Spams... Size of a common 
Perch : native of the American seas, where it is known by 
the name of the Grunt, or “Squirrel-fish. 1867 Latham 
Black e, White 122 Bastard snappers and squirrel-fish, the 
like of which I had never seen before. x888 Goode Arner, 
Fishes 46 The Squirrel fish, Serranus /asticularis, is a 
beautifully colored species, c 1880 Cassell's Nat, Hist. III. 
207 The “Squirrel Flying Phalanger, . . Petaurus sdureus. 
Ibid. 207 Probably it.. has been called the Squirrel Flying 
Phalanger by mistake. 188a Jordan & Gilbert Syn. Fishes 
N. Amer. 799 Phyiis tenuis, Codling; White hake; “Squir- 
rel-hake. 1884 Couks N. Amer. Birds 351 Archtbuieo 
femtgincus , . . California “Squirrel Hawk. 1773 yentt. Mag. 
XLI II. 219 Of these I noticed the following, viz. the ^Squirrel 
Monkey [etc,]. 1827 Griffith tr. Cuvier I. 307 The bai- 
miri, or Squirrel monkey, is a beautiful and elegant little 
animal found in Brazil, Cajenne, etc. *879 E-P. Wright 
Anirn. Li/t 49 The genus Satmaris (Chrysotbnx) contains 
but three species. These Squirrel Monkeys are active little 
creatures. 1607 Topsell Fmr/. Beasts 533 There is a 
flying Ponticke or Scythian Mouse, which we may call the 
broad *Squerrell-M ouse« *800 Shaw Getu Zaoh I* if. 49° 
“Squirrel Opossum. Didelphis Sciurea. 1817 Griffith tr, 
Cuvier V, aoo Norfolk Island Squiirel,.. Squirrel Opossum. 
Hence Sqni'rxeHBb, SquiTrelline, Squire T- 
HpT * ad/s. 

1834 Beckford Italy II. 363 Timonq with his prying, 
sgutrrelish look, and malicious propensities. 1872 Ruskin 
Pars Clav ; xvhi, These three moist-throated men and the 
squirrelline boy. 1874 Ibid.xYw, This is. .their work in the 
world. When they rest from their squirrellian revolutions, 

. . these are what wilt follow them. 

*t* Squi rrel, v. Obs . [f. the sb.] a. iitlr. To 
hunt squirrels. Also fig. b. trans. To hunt or 
chase like squirrels. Hence + Squirreling vbl . sb, 
and ppl. a. 

1589? Lyly Pappew. Hatchet B ij, Obscenitie? Note, now 


SQUIRREL-TAIL. 

I am too nice, squirrilitie were a better word : well, let 
me alone to squirrell them. 1594 Lyly Mother Bombie u. 
ii, I thinke Luciobe gone a squirelling, but lie squirell him 
for it. a 1603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rhem.N. T. (1618) 
540 Which we might worthely call a phrensie if it had not 
some support of grauer men, then are those squirrihng 
lesuits. 1667 Cotton Scarroi 1. iv. 83 But young Ascanius, 
hops o’ th’ house, Car’d not for Squirreling a Louse. 
Squirrel-tail. Also squirrel's taiL 

1. Fhe tail of a squirrel. In qnot. collect. 

c 1400 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 2777 He let hirumake agarnement, 
..And heng theron squirel taile, A thousand and mo, 
withouten fail. 

2. A species of lob-worm. ? Obs. 

Walton’s wording is repeated by later writers. 

1653 Walton A ngler 94 There he also of lob-worms, some 
called squirel-tails (a worm which has a red head, a streak 
down the back, and abroad tail). 1787 Best Anting (ed. 2) 
16. 1839 T. C. Hofland Brit. Angler's Matt. ii. (1841) g. 
8 . Squirrel-tail grass, one or other of various 
species of grasses belonging to the genus Hordeuni. 

1777 W. Curtis Flora. Lotto. {1798) II. PI. 23, We have 
been informed, .that in the Isle of Thanet this grass [Hor- 
deuitt nturbttem ] is well known to the inn-keepers, who call 
it Squirrel-tail Grass. 1796 Withering Brit. Pi. (ed. 3) 1 1 . 
172 Hordeuni maritimum . This is the true Squirrel-tail 
Grass of the Isle of Thanet, and not as Mr. Curtis says, the 
Hord. inurinum. 1846-go A. Wood Class-hk. Bot. 620 
Hordeuni jubatum. Squirrel-tail Grass. 1851 Phytologist 
IV. 10 Hordeum pratense ... In the Monckton meadows 
[near Ryde). . the herbage consists mainly of the * Squirrel, 
tail grass’ [etc.], 
b. ellipt. =prec. 

1706 Withering Brit. PI. (ed. 3) II. 172 The stunted habit 
of the true Squirrel-tail. *899 Cumberland Gloss. 310/2 
Squirrels tail, sea barley, Hordeuni maritimum. 

4. Zool. (See quot.) 

1850 Miss Pratt Comm. Things of Seaside iv. 250 Another 
[polyp] is called Squirrel's Tail, ( Sertularia argented), 
because it is so like the tail of our woodland animal. 

Squirrel-tailed, a. [f. Squirrel sb. Cfiprec.] 
Having a tail resembling that of the squirrel in 
form or character. 

1840 Hodgson Hist. Northumb. III. n. 361/a Leucodott 
sciuroides, Squirrel-tailed Leucodon, 1856 ‘Stonehenge’ 
Brit. Bur. Sports 236/1 The tail [of the dew-worml tapers 
somewhat, but in the squirrel-tailed variety it is flattened. 
1894-5 Lydekker Roy, Nat. Hist. III. 107 Of the European 
species the largest is the squirrel-tailed dormouse ( Musglis ). 

Squirrilitie, -ility, obs. varr. Scurrility. 
Squi-rry, v. rare- 1 . *=Squirrw. 

*8a5 Examiner 721/1 Mazurier. .followed with his im- 
possible contortions ; we fully expect some night to see him 
twitch off one of his legs, and squirry it up into the slips. 
Squirt (skwait), sb. Forms: 5 scqwyrt, 6 
skurfc, squyrt(e, squerte, squirte, 6- squirt (9 
north, dial, awiit). [f. Squirt ».] 

1 . a. Diarrhoea; looseness or laxity of the 
bowels. Now dial, in pi. 

c 1460 Promp. Pant. (Winch. MS.), Scqwyrt, idem quod 
flyx, supra. 1527 Andrew Brunswyke's Dtstyll. Waters 
Kj b, The same is good for the squyrt, a cloute wet in the 
same and put behynde in the fondament. 1530 Palsgr. 
317/1 Laxeas one that hath the flyxe or squyrte. as 600 
Delonev Gentle Craft 11. ix. Wks. (1912) 197 If euer I come 
to giue him Phisicke, if I make him not haue the squirt for 
flue dayes, count me the veriest dunce, a 1651 Cleveland 
Model ofNewRel. 40 A costive Dover gives the Saints the 
Squirt 1710 D’Urfey Pills V. 311 The Cramp, the Stitch, 
the Squirt, the Itch. 1883 Hampshire Gloss. 88 To have the 
squirts. 1886 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk. 707 Squirts, 
diarrhoea... Called also Wild-squirts ■. 
fig. 1639 Shirley Ball v. i, Your wit has got the squirt too. 
>691 Wood Ath. Oxon. 1 . 356 He would preach and pray 
extempore, .insomuch that many were pleased to say he was 
troubled with the Divinity squirt 
+ b. Thin excrement. Obs. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Foire, thin dung,skurt 
>6» Cotgr., Foire , squirt, thinne dung; a laske. 

o. With a : An attack of diarrhoea. 

161* Cotgr., Alter long, to haue a squirt, to squatter out 
behind. 1641 {title), Taylor's Physicke has purged the 
Diyel; or the Divell has got a Squirt. By Voluntas Arabula- 
toria. 1828 Carr Craven Gloss. II. 185 Siuirt, . . a diarrhoea. 

2. A small tabular instrument by which water 
may be squirted ; a form of syringe. J 

153° Palsgr. 275/1 Squyrt an instrument, esguissovere. 
* 5 S *-3 m Feuillerat Revels Edio. VI (1914) 107, vj great 
woodden squertes by him turned and made for the combat 
of the lorde of misrule. 1632 tr. Bruels Praxis Med. 90 If 
the patient bee vnwilling to take any medicines, wee must 
labour to put them into hitn with a squirt. 1697 J. Lewis 
Mem, Dk. Glocester (1789) 57 While we four men were to 
ply him well, in the Duke's sight, with syringes, and squirts 
of all sorts. 1712 J. James tr, Le Blond's Gardening 175 
A little Pump or Squirt. X828 Carr Craven Gloss. II. 185 
Swirl, a sjrnnge. 1840 Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser. 11. Burs. 
Rem. vi, Billy Hawkins Came, and with his pewter squirt 
Squibb’d my pantaloons. iBji L. Stephen Playgr. Eur, 
(1894) xiu. 316 To them, . foaming waterfalls are like streams 
from penny squii ts. 

fig. *73^ Young Ep. Pope 1. 224 But when they have be - 
spatter d all they may, The statesman throws his filthy 
squirts away ! 1734 Pope Let. to Swift 6 Jan., There is a 
woman s war declared against me by a certain lord ; his 
weapons — - — ' 


„ . , s - ■ *890 R* Boldrewood Col. 

Reformer (1891) Si Casting the revolver away,. he.. said, 
•Damn the— squirt!’ 

b. A larger instrument of the same type, used 
esp. as a fire-extinguisher. 

Samuil Moriand 8 . 3 **** *° ** plun * er « of Sir 
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1590 Lucar Lucar Solace 157 A squirt which hath been de- 
vised to cast much water upon a burning house. 1643 Season- 
able A dv. preventing Fire in HarL Af£se.(Malh.) V . 348 Also 
it is necessary that every parish should have hooks, ladders, 
squirts, buckets, and scoops, in readiness, upon any, occasion. 
1667 in Strype's Sum. Land. (1754) I. l xxviii. 291/2 That 
every Alderman.. provide four and twenty buckets and one 
hand squirt of brass, a 1685 Duke Ep. to Otway, For once 
a squirt was rais’d by Windsor wall. 1866 C. F. T. Young 
Fires, Fire Engines, etc. vi. 69 Fire engines, .seem to have 
been altogether forgotten in the 1 dark ages and 1 squirts 
or portable syringes appear to have been the only contriv- 
ances in use. 

f c. A kind of infteter or air-pump. Obs.- 0 
1598 Florio, Gonfiateio , . .a squirt of brasse that Bal- 
loniers vse to blowe their ballones full of winde. 

3. A small quantity of liquid that is squirted ; a 
small jet or spray ; an act of squirting. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 500 The Watnng of those Lumps of 
Dung, with Squirts of an Infusion of the Medicine in Dunged 
water. 1760 Sterne Tr. Shandy mi. xxviii, How different 
from the rash jerks and bare-brained squirts thou art wont 
. .to transact it with in other humours,.. spui ting thy mk 
about thy table and thy books. 1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev. 11. 
v. iii. And now in these new days such issues do come from 
a squirt of the pen by some foolish rhyming Rdnd. 1858 
Hawthorne Fr. 4 It. Note-bks. I. 96 The water makes but 
the smallest part— a little squii t or two. 1878 Stevenson 
Inland Voy. 78 The rain kept coming iu squirts and the 
wind in squalls. 

b. Math. (See quot.) 

1878 W. K. Clifford Elem. Dynamic, Kinern, 2x4 The 
point s is called a source of strength n when the fluid 
streams out in all directions; when q. is negative, so that the 
fluid streams inwards, it is called a sink. The whole velocity- 
system here described may be called a squirt. 

4. f a. The squirting or spirting cucumber, Obs.—' 1 
1753 Chambers' ' Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Cucumis , The wild 

cucumber, or squirt, called by authors, cucumis asimts, or 
the ass cucumber. 

b. slang. (See quot.) 

x8sg Slang Diet, too Squirt, a doctor, or chemist. 

c. Zool. An ascidian or sea-squirt. 

1891 in Cent. Diet. 

5. colloq. A paltry or contemptible person ; a 
whipper-snapper; a fop. (Chiefly U.S. and dial.) 

a 1848 Map. Jones's Courtship 160 (Bartlett), If they won’t 
keep company with squirts and dandies. 1887 S. Cheshire 
Gloss. 370 What do I care for a little squirt like thee 1 

6. C r .S. A display of rhetoric ; a piece of fine 
writing verging on bombast. 

187a 0 . W Holmes Poet Breakf.-t. ix, That sounds, .like 
what we college boys used to call a ‘ squirt '. Ibid., I know 
what you are thinking— you’re thinking this is a squirt. 

Squirt (skwait), v. Also 5-6 Bquyrb, 6 
aquyrte, squirte, 9 north, dial, swirt. [Of 
obscure origin. Cf. LG. swirtjen , swiirtjen (also 
EFriesl. kwirtjen ) in senses 1 and 2. 

For eariier evidence see Squirting vbl. sb. In the 14th 
cent. Nominate (Skeat) 408 the F. esclauoiee is rendered by 
* be-squireid ', prob. an error for ‘ he-squirtid ’.] 

I. intr. 1. To eject or spirt oat water in a jet 
or slight stream. 

C1460 J. Russell Bk, Nurture 293 in Babees Bk., With 
youre mouths ye vse now her to squyrt, nor spowt. *530 
Palsgr. 731/2, 1 holde the a grote that I squyrt over yonder 
wall with my squyrt. 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, 
Caner, to squirte. *711 New Map Trav. of High Church 
Apostle 7 Two Cirenges hanging at his Saddle, .. to squirt 
in the Eyes of his Lowflyers, 1740 Cibber Apol. (1756) I. 
35 It generally flew back into their faces as it happens to 
children when they squirt at their playfellows against the 
wind. 18351 Carlyle Fr. Rev. t. v. vi, The Firemen are 
here, squirting with their fire-pumps on the Invalides cannon, 
to wet the touchholes 1 they unfortunately cannot squirt so 
high. x86a Miss Yonge Countess Kate iy, I squirted right 
through the window. 

"b. To void thin excTement ; to liave diarrhoea. 
1530 Palsgr. 731/2 , 1 squyrt, I have a lax, jay le va va. 
*598 Florio, Squaccarare, to squatter, to squirt or lash 
it out behind after a purgation. x6n Cotgr., Fairer. ■, to 
squirt, to shite thinne as in a laske. 1653 Urquhart Rabelais 
1. xxv. 115 For those that are costive, .it will make them. . 
squirt the length of a Hunters Staffe. 

2, To move swiftly or quickly; to dart or frisk. 
Chiefly with advs., as about, in, up and down, or 
preps., as among. 

. * 57 ° Foxe A. f M. 1243/1 , 1 thought. . to haue made easie 
lourneys, .and now come yousquirtyng in post, and trouble 
all. 1607 Middleton Fam , Love ye. i, Comes master doctor 
Glister, as his manner is, squirting in suddenly, a 165a 
.Brome Covent Garden weeded n, i, Let me see you squirt- 
ing about without a weapon,.. and I’le weapon you. 1692 
L Estrange Fables (1694) 231 You are so.. given to squirt- 
ing up and down, and chattering, that the world would be 
apt to say I had chosen a Jackpudding for a Prime Minister. 
1859-76 in dial, glossaries, etc. (Westm,, Lancs., Yks.). 
th ? To move jerkily up and down. Obs. 
i6xx Cotgr. s.v. Chevaucher, Chevaucher A la genetic to 
sit squirting on horseback with legs drawn vp almost vnto 
the saddle. 

3. To issue or be ejected in a jet-like stream ; 
to spirt or spurt. 

1858 Hawthorne Fr. $ It. Note.bks. {1872) I. 57 The 
water squirts out of some fantastic piece of sculpture, 1863 
Reade Hard Cash I. L 22 The oars seemed to lash the 
water savagely, ,. and the spray squirted at each vicious 
stroke. *893 W. R, Mackintosh Orkney Peat Fires (1908) 
11L 26 6 The blood was squirting from his finger-tips. 

II. trams. 4. To cause (liquid) to issue or stream 
(out) in a jet from a squirt or syringe. 

*583 Stubbes Anal. Abus. a. (1882) 36 A squirt, or a 
squibbe, which little children vsed to squirt out water 
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withall. 1590 Lucar Lucar Solace iv. x. 157 This kinde of 
squirt may be made to squirt out his water with great 
violence upon the fire. x6ox Holland Pliny gna. xxvii. I. 
210 This bird having a crooked and hooked bill, useth it m 
steed of a syringe or pipe, to squirt water into that part. 
1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 1. xvii. 64 This.. will sooner 
quench all the fiery darts of the wicked, then whole pots of 
Holy- water squirted against him. x688 VI ood Life (O.H.S.) 
III. 270 Mr. Philip Lewis appealed in the pulpit in the 
chappell and preached grining and laughing, and [they) had 
water squirted on them. 171a Arbuthnot John Bull (1755) 
32 She used to hire fellows to squirt kennel water upon him, 
as he passed along the streets, 1825 Jamieson Suppl., To 
Shoot, . . to squirt any liquid. 

b. To eject or propel in a stream from a small 
orifice, etc. Chiefly with advs. or preps. 

x6ox Holland Pliny I. 441 The remedie to keepe Wespes 
from them, is to spurt or squirt oile out of a mans mouth 
vpon them. 1607 Topsell Foitr-f. Beasts 207 They .. 
would through their trunks squirt or cast a litle of their 
drink vpon their attendants. 1742 Young Nt. Th. ix. 919 
What childish toys, Thy watry columns squirted to the 
clouds 1 1765 Museum Rust. Iv. 332 Putting a bit of salt 
and butter up the cod instead of squirting up a little salt 
water. *837 P. Keith Bot. Lex. 376 It takes in a portion 
of water, which it has the power of squirting out again with 
considerable force. 1849 Cupples Green Hand i. (1856) 3 
The emphatic way in which.. they squirted their tobacco- 
juice on the deck. 

c. In fig. uses. 

x6o6 J. Day lit of Gulls ill. i v I had paraphrasticall 
admonitions of all sortes, —some against couetous Landlords, 
and that I would squirt amongst beggei lie Tennants. 1678 
Otway Friendship in Fashion jii. 1, Comedy ! no, I scorn 
to write comedy. I know several that can squii t comedy, 
xjroa Boyer Diet. Royal i, It elite de peur, . . he squirts [his] 
wits, his heart is sunk into his breech. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 157 Versifiers squirting out careless 
rhapsodies of harmonious billingsgate, 1781 H. Walpole 
Let. to H. S. Conway 6 May, He lifted up his leg, and just 
squirted contempt on them. 187a Blackie Lays Highl. 123 
And you, poor shell-fish, squirt your spiteful ban [etc.]. 

6 . To inject (a liquid) by means of a squirt or 
in a similar manner. 

c 1550 H. Lloyd Treas. Health Cj, The joyce..put or 
squyrted into the eye doth put awaye the blemysshes of the 
same. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. in, (1586) 122 
Some woulde haue the licour of the lime Bitumen squii ted 
in. 1610 [see Squirtful]. 1721 Bailey, To Syringe, to 
squirt Liquors into the Ears, Sores, &c. 1841 Hood Tale 
of Trumpet 144 The almond-oil she had tried,. .Dabb’d, 
and dribbled, and squirted in. 1884 Marshalls Tennis 
Cuts 126 The bystanders took so lively an interest in his 
matches as to squirt tobacco-juice in his eyes. 

6 . To moisten or cover (a surface) with liquid by 
means of spirting ot squirting; to bring into a 
certain state in this way. 

x6ox B. Jonson Poetaster To Rdr., They know, I dare To 
spume, or baffull ’hem, or squirt their eyes With inke, or 
vnne : or I could doe worse. x6xo Markham Masterp. 11. 
xxii. 256 Either wash or squirt the soare place with it. igog 
Daily Chrott. x April 4/4 Your first desire on beholding the 
outside of the building is to order up a few fire hoses and 
squirt it clean. 

7. To cause to squirt or give out liquid. 

1622 Drayton Poly-olb, xxiii 262 Quoth warlike War- 
wickshire, ‘I'll bind the sturdy Beai ’. Quoth Worstershire 
again, ‘ And I will squirt the Pear’. 

8 . techn. To force or press (a viscous or ductile 
material) through a small orifice; to form or 
fashion in this manner. 

1881 R. W. Raymond Mining Gloss., Squirting, forcing 
lead byjiydraulic piessuie into the form of rods or pipes. 
Squirt- (skwait), the verbal stem m combina- 
tion, chiefly in the sense ‘ that squirts, capable of 
squirting’, as squirt clam, -fish, -gun, -ring; 
also *j* squirt-fire, a musket; squirt-swimming, 
swimming by propulsion produced by squirting of 
liquid ; f squirt-wit (see quot. and Squibt ©,4 c). 
Also squirt-can, -oilcan, in recent use. 

1887 G. B. Goode, etc. Fisheries U. S. II, 581 Mya 
armaria, . . In Long Island Sound and at New York it is 
most spoken of as tne ‘long clam ' and ‘ "squirt clam’. 1678 
Butler Hud. hi. ii. 1169 One single Red-Coat Sentinel., 
with his "Squirt-fire, could disperse Whole Tioops. i860 
Wraxall Life m Sea v. no The Javanese "Squirt-fish 
[Ckestodon restrains ) catches its prey in a similar fashion. 
1803 Poet. Petit, agst. Tractorising Tmtmpeiy 87 With 
glyster-pipe and "squirt-gun There will be dev’lish deal of 
hurt done, 1878 Scribners Mag. Nov. 76/2 [He] made 
squirt-guns of the hollow metal pen-handles. 1877 W. 

{ ones Finger-ring 494 In the Waterton Collection is a 
ronze "squirt-ring. x 8 < 5 x P. P. Carpenter in Rep. Smith- 
sonian Instil, i860 278 The "squirt-swimming of the Cuttles. 
1632 Hausted Rival Friends Pref. Aiij b, These "squirt- 
wits, who are able onely to bring forth a paper of verses in a 
yeere. 

+ Squirte!. Obs~° In 5 s(q)wyrtyl. [f. 

Squirt »,] A squirt or syringe. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 471/1 Sqwyrtyl, or swyrtyl ,..sifon. 

Squirter (skws-ataa). [f. as prec.] 

1 1. One who shoots jerkily with the bow. Obs.— 1 
*545 Ascham Toxoph, 1. Wks. (1904) 59 If he giue it ouer, 
and not vse to shote,..he sbal become of a fayre archer, a 
stark squyrter and dribber. 

t 2. One who has or suffers from diarrhoea. Obs. 
x6oo Surflet Countrie Famte 1. iv. 11 It oftentimes 
causeth bloudie fluxes, ; . if we beleeue Galen and them which 
for this cause call the inhabitants of Paris, squirters. 

3. One who squirts or plies a squirt. Also transf. 
. Arbuthnot John Bull m. vii, The Squirters were at 
it with their kennef water; for they were mad for the loss of 
their bubble, 1873 O. W. Holmes Poet Breakf.-t. v, An 
Over-dressed woman.. at any rate.. is better than the oil of 
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vitriol squtrter. 1878 Scribners Ifag. Nov. 76/9 [He] was 
a mysterious squirter of ink for four days Before he was 
found out. 

4. An apparatus for squirting. 

*888 Pall Mall G. 21 Sept. 10/2 The patent oil squirter 
for calming the sea proved a failure. 

Squi rtfal. [f. Squirt jA] The fill of a squirt. 
1610 Markham Master p. 1. lxxx. 165 With a large serring 
or squirt, squirt in three or foure squirtfull. 

Squi l’tical, a. nonce-word. [f. as prec.] 
Concerned with a squirt or syringe. 

*760 Sterne Tr. Shandy m.viii, Obadiah's was.. a mixed 
case ; for it was obstetrical, — scriptical, squirtical, papistical. 

Sq uir ting (skwautig), vbl. sb. Also 4 swirt- 
ing. [f. Squirt 0 .] The action of the verb ; that 
which is squirted or spirted. Also fig. 

<7x325 Gloss. IV. da Bibbesw, in Wright Voc. 173 Asset 
avcra de esclauies, of swirtingges. /bid., Un gnrsoun 
esclati, bilagged wit swirling. 1598 Florio, Squacquarata, a 
dashing or bltti ring, a squattring, a squirting. 1607 Topskll 
Four-f. Beasts 361 Betwixt euery squirting, giuc him liberty 
to hold downc his head. x6xt Cotgr., / njecdon , . . a squiit- 
ing, or conueying of a liquid medicine, by Syi inge, See. into 
some part of the bodie. 1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Sir inge , . . 
an Instrument for the squirting of liquor into any wound. 
*768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II, 295 Party zeal, .makes 
its Inst retreat in . .occasional squirtings of the press. 

Squirting (skwoutiij), ppl. a. [f. as prec.] 

1. Mean, contemptible, insignificant, trilling, 
a. Of persons. Now dial. 

1592 Nasiie P. Paniksse Wks. (Grosart) II . 92 Our Players 
are not ns the players beyond sea, a son of squiituig baudio 
Comedians. 1602 2nd Pi. Patton Parnass. v. tv. 217.1 
Thou and thy squirting boy Endimion, Lies slauering still 
vpon a lawle.ssc couch. <11658 Cli.vui.anu Cl. Void. (1677) 
107 Not such a squirting Scribe as this, that's troubled with 
the RickcLs, and nukes penny- woitlis of History. *7x9 
Hover Diet, Royal 11, A squaring (or pitiful) Fellow, un 
fauvre homute, un petit genie. *803 T. Ckeevev in C. 
Papers (igo.|) 1. 14 Sueh pitiful, squaring politicians as this 
accursed Apothecary, 1887 .V. Cheshire Gloss. 370 A little 
squirtin’ liomnithoin [=dwarfj. 

+ b. Of things. Ohs, rare. 

*589 7 Lyly Pappe iv, Hatchet E b, These fellowes can 
abide no poinpe, and yet you see they cannot be without a 
little squirting plate, a x6z« Fletcher I. one's l'ilgr. 1. i, 
Did I or Mr. Bean of Civil . . lire reach our dignities in etterpo, 
tliinkst thou? In squirting hose and doublet? 1628 Wither 
Brit. Rememb. 185 Their noblest mark is dieting a biacc Of 
handsome Nags, to run a squirting race. 

2. Issuing in a squirt or jet. 

<1x694 llrquhart's Rabelais m. xxv. 21T On condition 
that lie... should instantly with his squirting Spittle inluin- 
inate his Mustaches. 

8 . That ejects a jet-like stream of liquid. 

1735 Clare Motion Fluids 63 The common squirting Firc- 

Engiue.ris the Frame of a 1 T‘‘ w.rglit H* . 

Leaveis. *744 Desagulihils / >• s >• 1 .. 1 1. 3.0 V. ■ . It 

sort of Knguius throwing the 'A „■ 0. 1 1 ■: 'y, 

and not improperly, called Squaring Engines., x8ax Sun r 
Ketdlvj, xxxviii, We shall never find them to-night amongst 
all these squirting r.- .1 1 ■' il-Jf.v- \ ' ■a* ' i I -holes, 
1833 Chalmers in 1 f. 1 n'.'len -til 1 I xix. . -inress 
Victoria,.. when a .c.'d o . 1 <■■■ \ g C 1 ■; •«<. tit some 
months ago, which of all the things she had been she liked 
best, . .said it was the squirting tree. 

4. Squirting cucumber , the spirting encumber, 
Ecbalinm agreste (+ Momordica Elaterium). 

x8<» Pinkerton Mod, Geogr. I. 278 The Momordica 
elaterium, squirting cucumber,.. occurs in a truly wild state 
..in Provence and Lamjuedoc. *849 Balfour Man. Hot. 
§ 872 The Wild or Squirting Cucumber is so called on account 
of the force with which its seeds are expelled' when ripe. 
1898 Rev. Brit. Phanu. 4 There are other articles in this 
category— e.g„ chalk, cevadilla, and squirting-cucumber. 
Squi rtish, a. 17, S. [f. Squirt sb. 5 .] Fop- 
pish, dandified. 

*847 Ronn Squatter IJ/e 73 These squirtisli kind a fellars 
..alters goes in fur aristocracy notions, 
f Squi'ry. Obs. Forms: 4-6 squierio (4-yo), 
5 sqyrie, Sc. squyary, 6 squyry. [ad, OF. 
esctiierie, esquirie , etc., f. escuier Squire jA] 
Squires collectively; a body or set of squires. 

c *327 Pol. Poems (Camden) 336 A new taille oF squierie 
is nu in ever! loun. c *330 R. Ukunne Citron. IP ace (Rolls) 
2405 My fader[Lear] in eldedotesTo halite swvlk asquicrye. 
*375 Barbour Bruce xx. 320 With ane nobill cumpany Of 
knychtis nnd of squyary. c X475 Rauf Coilyar 273 The 
King buskit him sone with scant of Squyary. Wacnis and 
Wardropaiis all war away. xs*5 Lu. Berners Ftoiss, II. 
clxxi. 505 It was nedefuU for them within to make good 
defence, for against them was the flourc of chyvalry and 
squyry. 

Squish, (skwij), sb. [f. the vb.] 

X. (Jniv. slang. Marmalade. 

*874 Slang Diet, 307 Squish, common term among 
University men for marmalade. *900 0 , Swift Somarley 
XT4 That finale of all college breakfasts and lunches, 
‘squish’, otherwise known as marmalade. 

2. A squishing sound. 

1902 Snaith Wayfarers xvi, The only sound from the 
great darkness that covered the land was the squish of the 
water under our feet, 

Squish (skwij), 0. [Imitative: cf. Squish- 
squash. In sense 1 perh, a modified, form of 
Squiss 0 . or Squize 0 .] 

1. irons. To squeeze, to squash. Now dial. 

1647 Hexham i, To Squise or squish, virijven. x888- in 

dial, glossaries, etc. (Beiks,, Glouc., Hamps.i. 

2. intr. Of water, soft mud, etc. ; To give out a 
peculiar gushing or splashing sound when walked 
in or on j to gush up, squirt out, with such a sound. 
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a 1823 Forby Voc.E. Anglia s.v., The water squishes under 
our feet in the grass, if it be walked on too soon after rain. 
x86x Miss Yonge Young Stepmother iii, She had made but 
few steps before the water squished under her feet. 1892 
‘Q.’ (Quiller Couch) I saw three Ships 35 The water in 
her shoes squishing at every step. 

Hence Squi’shing vbl. sb. 

1647 Hexham i, A squiring or squishing together. Ibid., 
A squising or squishing out. 

Squishop : see note to Squarson. 
Squish-squash, adv., sb., and 0. [Imitative.] 

A. adv. With the splashing or squashing sound 
made in walking through water or soft mud. 

1789 Charlotte Smith Ethelindc I. 43, I tliof of all 
things we should have been killed ;..and then squish squash 
through such a deal of water 1 1792 Elvina I. 150 Now we 
may go squish squash in the dark, x88x in Evans Leics. 
Gloss. 

B. sb. The sound made in this way. Also alt rib. 

xSax Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 93 He heard a squish-squash 

sound, As when one's shoos the drenching waters fill. *838 
Holloway Prov. Did., Squish-squash is a term used to 
express the noise made by the feet in walking over a loose, 
swampy, piece of ground. x88x in Evans Leics. Gloss. 

C. 0. = Squish 0. 2. 

1836 HALinuRTON Clockm, Ser. 1. xxiii. (1839) 86 There he 
stands, all shiverin and shakin, nnd the water a squish* 
squashin in his shoes. 

Squisliy (skwi'Ji), a. [f. Squisii 0. + -y.] Of 
a soft or wet nature ; making, emitting, or char- 
acterized by a soft splashing sound or sounds. 

1847 Halliw., L?7fmy<y,__sloppy mid dirty. East. 1879 
Jefferies Wild Life vii. 147 The ptoughing-cnginc be 
stuck fast up to the nxloj the land be so soft anil squishey. 
190X Prior Forest Folk xii. 128 The squishy tread of passing 
feet on the sodden gutss. 

+ Squiss, 0 . Obs. rare. [Of obscure origin: 
cf. Squish 0 . 1 and Squize 0 .] irons. To squeeze 
or crush. Hence + Squissed ppl. a. 

1558 Waroe it. Alexis’ Seer. (1568) 17 When ye have 
pressed and squissed them well,.. cost them away. 1629 Z. 
Boyd Last Battcll 70X My honi t within me is so tossed to 
St fro, that it is come like a squissed egge, whose yolke is 
mingled' with its white. 

Squit (skwit), sb7 dial. [perh. related to 
Squit 0. Cf. also Skit sb. 2 ] 

1 . A diminutive or insignificant person. 

<1x825 For 11 v Voc. Ii. Anglia 322 Squit, a woid of su- 
preme contempt for a voiy diminutive person. 'A paltry 
squit 1* 1847 IIai.liw. s.v., *A little squit of a thing’ is 

said disparagingly of a somewhat diminutive autl not 
pleasing young woman. 1889 ‘ F. Anstly ’ Pariah hi. viii, 
lie's not half a bad little squit. 

2. Stupid or silly talk; nonsense. 

1893 Cozens-Hahuy Bril. Nor f 55 Home people may look 
upon tins correspondence ns a lot of ‘-quit and slaver. 

Squit (skwit), sbf U.S. [? Shortened form of 
Squetkauite or Squetee.] «■ Squktkaouk. 

1884 Goonu Nat, Hist. Aqttal. Anita. 362. 1902 13. R. 
Jordan St 15. W. Evermann A liter. Food ,J- Game Fishes 
alio It is done either from a sail-boat or row-boat, and a 
squit is a choice bait. 

Squit, 0 . How dial. [? Imitative. Cf. Squitteu 

0 .] irons. To squirt. 

X594 0. B. Quest. Profit, Concern, C iij, I doubt not but 
once 111 the yeave you squit out a commodiue to ingrate vpon 
the Gentlemans necessttie you meant*. 1873- in hug. Dial, 
Diet. 

Squitch (skwilj), sb. [Altered form of Quitch 
jA 1 See also Scutch jA-'i] 

1. Couch-grass, Triticum repens; = Couch sb, 2, 

1785 Young's Annals Agric. IV. 415 A small close,.. 

fuller I think of squitch than any field I had ever seen befoi e. 
1805 Dickson Pract. Agric. I. 564 Couch, or what in 
many districts is better known by the name squitch, is a 
weed that is highly injurious to wheat crops. 1851- in 
general dial, use (A. 1 ). D.). 1885 Poll Mall G, s 6 May 5/1 
The time to burn rubbish is after the stubbles have been 
broken up, and the land cleaned of squitch nnd other weed. 

attrib. 1846 Lanuqk Exam, Shahs. Wks. II. 265 Two oc 
three crops a year of that rank squitch-grass which it has 
become the foahion of late to call the people. 

2. Applied to other plants of similar growth or 
habit, esp. to certain species of Agrostis (see quots.). 

1792 Young's Ann. Agric. XVII. 38 Squitch, Agrostis 
vulgaris, 1796 Withering Brit. Pi, (ed. 3) II, 131 The 
2d. 3d, and 4th [varieties of Agrostis alia], constitute the 

f renter part of what is culled squitch in light arable lands, 
n some places it is called white squitch, to distinguish it 
from the 'Agrostis nigra, and stolouifera, which are called 
black squitch, or couch. *866 Treas, Dot. 1090, x Squitch,., 
Agrostis stolouifera, 

Squitch, 0. 1 Now dial. Also 6 aquich. 
[Variant of quitch Quetch 0.] 

+ 1. intr. To move suddenly and quickly; to 
flinch or wince. Obs. 

1570 Marr. Wit «$■ Set. v. iii, Mark how he from place to 
place will squich, 159* Soliman 4- Pars. iv. ii.' 34 They 
lopt a collop of my tendrest member. But thinlce you 
Basilisco squicht for that? 

2. irons. To twitch or jerk (away). 

1680 Honest Hodge ft Ralph 23 Do'st mind how he 
squitches the Cbuicn of England away too? calling it that 
Church that is rude to the Saints. 1880 Cornwall Gloss. 55 
Squitch, to twitch ; to jerk out of one's hand, 
f Squitohin, obs. form of Scutcheon, 

1569 Reg, Coll. Merton . x June, A greate suite duble gylte 
with a cover square havings a mane holdinge a squitchin 
with W. M. 

Squiischy, a. ran. [Cf. dial, squich , var. of 
Squish 0,] « Squishy a. 
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1851 Melville Whale I. iii. 16 A boggy, soggy, squitchy 
picture truly, enough to drive a nervous man distracted. 
Squitter, sb. Now dial. [f. the vb. Cf. 
Skitter jA 1 ] Diarrhoea. Usually in pi. 

1664 Cotton Scarron. 1. (17x5) 7 It Bounces, Foams, and 
Froths and Flitters, As if ’twere troubled with the Squitters. 
x6gx Mrs. D'Anvers Academia 45 Then, as if troubled with 
the Squitters, Away they feque it to St. Peters. 1823 E. 
Moor Suffolk Words 357 Skuita, Ski tin, Squitter, these 
wotds are pretty nearly the same ; and imply a lashness or 
diarrhoea, especially in a horse or cow. x84i- in midland 
and southern dial, glossaries (in form squitters), 

Squi tter, 0. Now dial. [Imitative (cf. Squit 
0.), or alteration of Skitter 0.1] 

X. irons, and intr. To squirt ; to spatter, splutter. 
1596 Nasiie Safron Walden 102 Inck-squitlrmg and 
printing against me. 1809 Batchelor Anal. Eng. Lang. 
144 Skiuitier, .scatter, or .sputter. 1828- in dial, glossaries 
(Yks. and.Som.), 1897 D'Lsierre-Keei.inc; Return to 
Nature viii, Then he said, looking at the squat, ‘This 
squitteied’. ‘ You didn't make it squitter, did you? 1 
2. intr. To void thin excrement. 
x6xx Florio, Squaccarare, to squatter, »to squirt or lash it 
out behind after a purgation ; to squitter. 1671 Skinner, 
To squitter, forire. 1719 D'Urfkv Pills III. 313 And here 
the Mob make 'em squitter and tremble. 17x9 Boyer Diet, 
Royal 1, Fatter,.. its squitter. 1886- in dial, glossaries 
(Sam., Devon, Derby). 

Hence Squrtterer, Squi'ttering vbl. sb. 

In quot. 1902 ns imitative of a sound. 
x6xx Florio, Squacchem. a squattring soft turde, a 
squit riiiig. X737 Ozell Rabelais 1. 255 note, The laxative 
Quality of the White Grape, called for that veiy Reason 
Foirani (Squiltercr). xgoa Sir H. Joiinsion Uganda I. i. 
16 Hissings andhquitteringsuudi>pUu>huigs..of those [buds] 
who are stinting on flight. 

f Squi'tter-, the verbal stem used in comb., as 
squltter-book, -pulp, -wit, a scribbler, a copious 
but worthless writer; squittor-breeoh, one who 
has or suffers from diarrhoea. 

1594 Nasiie Unfort. Trav. Wks. (Grosnrt) V. 70 The 
scolasticall "squitter bookes clout you vp ennnonies Sc foot- 
clothes ofveises. x6oo — Summers Last Will ibid. VI, 149 
All this would not make me a squitter-booke. x6xi Bhaum. 
& Fl. Ring 4- No K. it. ii, How now, good man "squitter. 
breech, why do you lean on me ? 1607 Day Pari. Bees v. 
Wks. (1S88; 235 Some lousy ballad I I cannot choose but 
laugh At thesu poor J *.squitier-pulps. x6ig J, H. Worlds 
Folly 15 iij, Those mercenaiy "squilter-wits, miscalled Poets. 

Squi'ttling, vbl, sb. [Variant of Scuttlino 
vbl. jA 1 ] belittling ; burned or rapid movement. 

x86a Miss Mulock Dorn. h tor ics 190 Hearing, as I passed 
the landing, much rustling of dresses and squinting away 
of little Icet. 

I Squize, 0 . Obs. Forms: 6 squyae, 6-7 
squiao, 7 squize. [Of obscure origin : cf. Squeeze 
0 ., Squjhs 0 .] tram. To squeeze, in various senses. 
Common from c 1560 to c 1620. 

«. 1548 Elyot, Presso,.. to pre.sse or tliruste together, to 
squise. 1574 Hkli owes Gucuara's Fiun. lip. (1577) 146, I 
began agame to squise out the matter. 1582 Stans hurst 
rh- net’s 11. (Alb.) 50 Hee with his hands labored theyie knots 
too squise. 16x4 Gorges Lucan iv. 159 He. .with his teeth 
the throate doth squise, Not where tile lurking poyson lies. 
X647 Hexham i, To Squise out, wt-iurijven. 1648 Ibid. 11, 
Douwtn, to Presse, to Squise. 

j3. x6ox Holland Pliny xvm. xxxi. I. 606 Now when they 
purposed to squize out the grapes, they laid certain lids or 
planks theieupon. 1609 — Am in. Mar cell, 178 Some with 
stones that came tumbling downe upon them, were bruised 
and sore squized together, 16x5 Braihwait Strappado 
(1878) 216 To squize the poore that thou may better spend 
On wanton consorts. *648 Hexham ii, Tsamcn douwen, to 
Presse, to Straine, Squize, or Wring together. 

Hence j- Squized ppl. a , f Squi-zmg vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

*565 Cooper Thesaurus, Collisus, a squisingc, knockyng 
or thrustyng together. Ibid,, Hxprcssio, a strcignyng ; a 
squising out. 158a Stanvhurst sEueis in. (Arb.) 89 Men 
say that Enceladus..heie harbrouth, Dingd with this squis. 
ing and massiue burthen of /Etna. 1621 Burton Anat. 
Mel. in. ii. Hi, Every lover admires his mistress', though., 
she looks like a squised cat. 1648 Hexham ii, Een doiirn. 
inge, a Blessing, a Squiring. 

Squnek, obs. form of Skunk sb. 

Squob, obs. or dial. f. Squab sb., a., etc. 
Squobble, obs. form of Squabble 0. 
Squonyng, obs. form of Swooning. 

Sguorge, Squourge, obs. ff. Scourge sb, and 0, 
Squoyle, local var, of Squail si. 3. 

1863 Wise New Forest xvi. 182 Squoyle hi the New 
Foie st.. properly signifies a short stick loaded at one end 
with lead... and is distinguished from a ‘snog '.which is 
only weighted with wood. *865 Tyior Early Hist. Mail. 
vii. 186 The throwing cudgel, or, as a Hampshire man would 
call it, the squoyle of the Egyptian fowler. x88x -- Anthrep. 
(1889) 193 Even in England the fowler’s throwing-cudgel is 
not unknown in country parts, where it is called a squoyle. 

Squrd, obs. form of Sword. 

Squuncke, obs. form of Skunk sb. 

Squylery, SquyDary, obs. ff. Scullery, 
Squylyon, obs. form of Scullion. 

Squyngyl, obs. form of Swingle v. 

Squyfche, obs. form of Swithe. 

Squyfcherly, obs. form of Swithebly adv, 
Sqw-, occas. ME. variant of Sw-. 

Sqwyclie, obs. form of Such a, 

Sr-, occas. ME. or dial, variant of She-. 
Sraddha : see Sbbaddha. 

Sb-, freq. ME. variant of Sh-, 


& 


St (st), int. Also 7 ’st. [repr. a checked sibila- 
tion, instinctively felt as expressive ; less exactly 
rendered by Hist, f 1 st inis. Cf. L. st (Plautus, 
Terence, etc.).] 

X. An exclamation used to impose silence; 

ma Hush, Whist. 

*55* Huloet. St. a voyce of silence or taciturnitye or thus 
husht, or else it maye be sayde st, st, wherby dogges incited 
or prouoked to fight. 155)8 Florio, Zita, an aduerbe to com- 
maund or perswade silence, as we say isse^ whosht or st. 
xyfia Sterne Tr. Shandy V. i. 14 St, st, — said a second,— 
hush, quoth a third- 1841 Browning Pt$$a Passes i, St — st 1 
■J* b. Used as adj. Hushed, silent. Cf. Whist a. 
id54 H. L’Estrange Chas. I (1655 > 69 For three dayes alt 
was so 'st, so calm on both sides. 

2 . An exclamation used to drive away an animal, 
or to nrge it to attack. 

iS<a [see xl. *84* S- Warren Ten Thou, a Fear III. ii. 
36 Off 1 off l.,Go home! ah ! ah !..St 1 St ! 

St, ’at : see Shall v. A 5 

1675 Cotton Scoffer Scoft 59 Hee st give me kisses half 
a score. 

St. Abbreviation for various words: a. (with 
cap.) for Saint prefixed to a name ; to. (with cap. 
or small initial) for Street preceded by a defining 
word, forming the name of a street; c. (chiefly 
with small initial) in references (a) for Stanza; 
(£) for Statute ; d. (with small initial) for Stone 
(weight)! 

Staal, obs. var. Stale sb. ; obs. pa. t. Steal v. 
Staan, obs. variant of Stone s 6 . and v. 

Staar, obs. variant of Stake, a starling. 
St&are, obs. form of Stake v. 

Staat, StaateLy, obs. ff. State sb., Statelt. 
Stab (stasb), sb. 1 Also 5-7 stabbe, 6 atappe. 
. [Related to Stab*/. Cf.mod.Sc. stab, a large needle, 
a prickle.] 

The form slap/e in quot. 1583 may possibly he a distinct 
word, but has not been found elsewhere. 

1 . A wound produced by stabbing. 

C *440 Front/. Para. 471/1 Stabbe, or wownde of smyt- 
ynge, stigma, *605 Skaks. Macb. u. iiL 119 His gash'd 
stabs, look’d like a Breach in Nature, For Ruines wastfull 
entrance. 1836 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 134 
An important punctured wound, such as the stab of a 
bayonet. *841 Dickens Barn. Fudge vi, You found me 
with this stab and an ugly bruise or two. 

2 . An act of stabbing; a thrust dealt with some 
sharp-pointed instrument producing a wound in the 
flesh. 

*530 Palsgr. 275/1 Stabbe with a daggar, cm/ destoc. 
15B3 Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C. iv. 58 b. After he was 
dead, the enetnie gaue hym many a stapps with his dagger, 
1610 Shaks. Tern/, ui.iii. 63 The Elements.. Of whom 
your swords are temper’d, may as well., with bemockt-at- 
Stabs Kill the still closing waters, as [etc ]. 1644 Sir E. 
Dering Pro/. Sacr. biiij b, A young fellow.. did aim the 
stabbe of his knife into the Kings belly. 17a* De Foe Moll 
Flanders (1840) 203 A stab that touched the vitals. 1745 
Hervey Medit. (1818) 27 A poisonous draught, or a deadly 
stab. 1830 Tennyson Oriana 50 Oh 1 deatmul stabs were 
dealt apace. 1867 F Francis Angling xW. (1880) 95 Master 
Perch. -will resent rough. . handling by a smait stab or two. 

to.^y. 

*594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, in. ii. 89 This sudden stab of Ran- 
cour I misdoubt. _ 1746 Wesley Princ. Methodist Pref., 
After many Stabs in the Dark, I was publickly attacked . . 
by my own familiar Friend. 1796 Burke Let. to Mrs. 
Crewe Corr. IV. 335 A stab was attempted on my reputa- 
tion 1894 Weyman Man in Bleu k 201 This stab, that a 
Jittie earlier would have pierced her very heart-strings, did 
but prick her. 1909 Edith Ricicert Beggar in Heart 24 
She remembered, with a stab of pain, the quiver in his voice, 

o. The stab-, death by stabbing. Also fig-. 

1610 Holland Camden's Bril. (1637) 124 With too silly 
arguments goeth about to give them the deadly stab. 1818 
Scott Br. Lamm, xx, To kill one [raven] in their presence, 
is such bad luck that it deserves the stab, 189* Farrar 
Dnrkn. 4 Dawn xxxvlii, Life-death -to-morrow; the 
rudis or the stab 1 Which ^Jiall it be ? 

d. transf. A vigorous thnist as if to stab some 
one. 

_ 190* Mabel Barnes-Grunoy Thames Cam/ xg6 Sewing 
is rather restful ; and j ou can give such vent to your feelings 
with each stab of the needle. 

©. fig. A flash of bright colour against dark 
surroundings. 

*894 Su/erff. I Vo man (ed. 4) III. 4 The moving stabs of 
colour in passing trams and other vehicles. 1903 S/eaker 
xi Oct. 64/2 The blackbird in his> jet-black dress, the stab of 
colour of his bill accentuating the hue. 

3 . Billiards . A short, stiff stroke which causes 
the striker’s ball to remain dead or to travel but 


. St. 

slowly after striking the object ball ; more fully 
stab stroke ; hence stab cannon , screw , a cannon, or 
screw made with this stroke. 

*873 Bennett Sc * Cavendish ' Billiards 192 There is 
another screw stroke called stab screw... If the striker 
desires to stop his own ball dead as soon as it strikes the 
object hall full,.. the object is to be attained by means of 
stab. Ibid. 281 The best chance left is a stab cannon... 
The effect of the stab, .is to carry the white slowly on to the 
spot-white. 1885 Billiards Simplified (1889) 157 1 he way to 
play the stroke is by means of what is known as a stab stroke. 

4 . Comb, stab-awl, a shoemaker's tool nsed 
for piercing leather ; stab-cannon, (see sense 
3) ; stab-culture, a Cultdbe (3 c) in which the 
medinm is inoculated by means of a needle thrust 
deeply into its substance; stab-screw, -stroke 
(see sense 3) ; stab-wort, the Wood-sorrel ( Oxalis 
aceiosella ), believed to be so called with reference 
to its supposed healing properties (also Stobwokt, 
Stubwort) ; stab-wound, a punctured wound pio- 
duced by an act or the action of stabbing. Also 
stab-like adj. 

*840 Life Adam Clarke iv. 94 He borrowed a "stab awl 
and a hammer from a shoe maker. *889 Science 20 Dec. 
418 The mere production of a direct “'stab-culture from one 
organ, such as the spleen.. affords very Incomplete.. infor- 
mation. 1887 CHRlSTiNATvRRELLtr. £. Werner's Her Son 
I. yg The contemptuous glance of those eyes penetrated 
with a *stab-like pain to his heart's core. *640 Parkinson 
Theat. Bat. 747 We [call it] in. English Wood Sorrell.. 
*Stabbewort. 1665 Lovell Herbal (ed. 2) 419 Stubwort or 
Stabwort, see Wood sorrel!. xSg-jBril. Med. yml. 27 Mar. 
774 A *5tab wound in the right loin. 

Stab (stseb), sb.- Sc. and dial. [? Sc. variant of 
Stob sb. : cf. tap = top. But cf. also Da., Norw., 
Sw. dial, stabbe, mod. lcel. stabbi tree-slump, block, 
Da. dial, stabb peg.] 

1 . A stake, a wooden post. 

Stab and rice =stakt and rice s see Stake sb. 1 2 a. Slab 
and stow', completely, entirely. 

1680 Invent, in Scott. N. 4 Q. IX. 95 Ane wall of stab and 
ryce..ane chimnayof stab and ryce. *733 W. Hamilton 
Wallace 259 (Jam.) Who set their lodgings all in a fair low 
About their ears and burnt them staband stow. x8bx Galt 
Ann. Parish vi. The plantations supplied him with stabs to 
make stake and rice between his fields. 184a J. Aiton 
Dom. Econ. (1857) 160 The minister of a village, .requested 
that a wall should be built round his glebe. 1 Would stabs 
and railings not answer the purpose equally well?' asked 
one present. *5)07 Eppib Frazer Clodhof/erx. ii. 8 They've 
drawn the loosened paling stab. 

2 . A stump. 

c 1800 Howlett in Voting's Agric. Essex (1807) 1. 180 As 
soon as the hedge is cut down, most of which [is] within an 
inch or two of the old stabb. Ibid., With the young shoots 
of the parts cut off close to the stabbs. 

3 . A block (of wood, etc.) used as a seat. 

s8o5'M s Indor Poems 10 (E.D.D.) The seat, a stab, the 

heel pins rotten. 

Stab (stseb), sb .3 dial. [Of obscure origin.] 
(See quot. 1838.) 

183B Holloway Prov.^ Diet., 5f<z£, ahole in the ground, in 
which the female rabbit secures her litter while they are 
very young. 1875 Parish Sussex Gloss, s. v. Stalled, The 
old dog.. found a stab out in the field. 1888 Sat. Rev. 
5 May 530/2 The rat. .will draw the young rabbits out of 
the ‘stabs ’. 

Stab (stceb), sbA Printers' slang. Also ’stab. 
[Short for establishment .] = Establishment 10. 
Also attrib. 

2865 Hotten's Slang. Diet. 244 On the stab. *875 South, 
ward Diet. Ty/ogr. s. v., A man who is ‘ on ’stab ’ receives 
establishment wages. 1888 Jacobi Printers' Vocal, 130 
Stab, a term applied to establishment hands, i.e. workmen 
paid by the week and not by piece-work. 1890 Scott. 
Leader 10 June 5 Fleming was known as a stab man, as 
opposed to a man who was paid by the result of his labours. 
Ibid. 6. When he was dismissed he was a society-man, and 
was paid a stab wage of ^2 3? a week. 

Stab (stab), v. [Related to the synonymous 

Stob v. 

The vb. has been found before 1530 only in Sc. writers ; 
the related Stab sb. 1 occurs in Prom/. Parv, (1440).] 

1 . trans. To wound (often to kill) with a thrust 
of a pointed weapon (chiefly, with a short weapon, 
as a dagger). Phrase, to stab to{\ at, into) the heart. 

1530 Palsgr. 731/2 He stabhyd hym with a daggar. 
1585-7 Kyd S/. Trag. iv. i. 125 She .Did stab herselfe, 
2583 Shaks. Tit. A. v. ii. 47 Stab them, or teaie them on 
thy Chariot wheeled. 1605 Nottingham Rec. IV. 276 A 
daggar to stabbe and kill Hugh Lenton. 1641 J. Jackson 
True Evang. T, in. 201 Iohn lames . . did stab into the breast 
Peter Hey wood Esquire. 2847 Clarendon Hist, Reb. 1. 1 9 
Stabbed to the heart by the hand of an obscure villain 
1678 Wanley IVond. Let. World v. i. § 100. 468/2 Henry 
the fourth King of France was stab’d by RavilHac, *7x3 


Addison Cato m. ii, Think, tbou seest thy dying brother 
Stabb’d at his heart. *718 Hearne Collect.}, O.H.SO VI. 
247 A Stag.. meeting a Man as he was running along, he 
stabbed him with his Horns. 17^4 Piuseuin Rust* IV. 33 
Some Remarks on stabbing Cattle hoved with Clover. 1771 
Burrow King's Bench Rep. V. 2795 John Taylor instantly 
..stabbed the said James Smith. 1830 Tennyson Oriana 
55 They should have stabb’d me where I lay. 1891 Farrar 
Darkn . 4 * Dawn xlv, Scipio.. stabbed himself. 

f b. To stab (a person) in = sense I. Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 731/2, 1 stabbe in with a dagger or any other 
scharpe wepyn, je enferre. x$6x Norton & Sackv. Gor- 
boduc iv. ii. 390 While slumbring on his carefull bed he restes 
His hait stabde in with knife is reft of life. 1565 Cooper 
Thesaurus , Confiossus . . wounded : stabbed in. 1587 Higgins 
Mtrr. Mag., C. I. Csesar xlix, Hee stabde mee in, and so 
with daggers did the rest. 1587 Golding De Momay xii. 
(1S02) 173 This proud Peacocke [Caesar].. is in one day 


C. fig. 

x686 Horneck Crucif. Jesus xxiv. 803 If he have often 
stabbed his neighbours by slanders. *7®4 Cowper Task 
iv. 617 ‘Tis universal soldiership has stabb d The heart of 
merit in the meaner class. 1813 Shelley 2- Mab. ill. 200 
He fabricates The sword which stabs his peace, c 1850 
Lowell Leg. Brittany 11. xxiv, Her silence stabbed his 
conscience through and through. 


d. transf. In various occasional uses. 

1x2653 Brome Queen 4 Concubine III. viu. (1659) 64 Thou 
hear’st me say, I dare not speak her name, Yet thou dar’st 
stab mine Ears again, with it. a 1711 Ken Psyche Poet. 
Wks, IV. 234 As the Morning Cloud decays, When stab’d 
by the encroaching Rays, a 1800 Dh. A thole's Nurse xl. 
in Child Ballads IV. 153 O they stabbed the feather-bed all 
round and round. 2834 Mar. Edgeworth Helen 11. ix, 
When they had stabbed the cushions, and torn the inside of 
mycarriageall to pieces. 1895 OntingbLXNI. 40/2 Fireflies 
stabbed the gloom with their darting flame. 


f e. slang. (See quot.) Obs. 
a 16 61 Fuller Worthies, Dorset (1662) 278 Stab'd with a 
Byrdport Dagger. That is, hang’d...The best.. Hemp. . 
growing about Byrdport. 

+ f. With obscene reference. Obs. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, H. i. 15. 1601 — Jul. C. 1. ii. 277. 


2 . alsol. and inir. To use a pointed weapon to 
wound or kill. 

1375 Barbour Bruce _xix. 545 Than suld the laiff that 
forouth ar Stab dounewith speres sturdely. Ibid. 565 Thai 
stabbit, stekit, and thai slew. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 11. i. 
13 It may chance cost some of vs our Hues : he wil stab. 
1607 Lingua 11. 1, If they heare my name abused, they stab 
for my sake. 1700 Dryden Pal, 4 Arc. ill. 509 None shall 
dare With shortned Sword to stab in closer War. 1819 
Shelley Mash lxxxiv, Let them ride among you there, 
Slash, and stab, and maim, and hew. 1847 Tennyson 
Princess Concl. 61 The little boys begin to shoot and stab. 
1887 Gunter Mr. Barnes xxiii. 178 * My husband’s body 
lies behind those curtains ! ’ She stands with uplifted arm a 
moment, pointing to the di aperies through which Tomasso 
has stabbed. 

fig. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. v. 109 Thou hid’st a 
thousand Daggers in thy thoughts,.. To stab at halfe an 
howre of my Life. 1599 — Much A do 11. i. 255 Shee speaker 
poynyards, and euery word stabbes. 1762 Lloyd E/ist. to 
Churchill 14 Critics of old. .Boldly persu’d the free decisive 
task, Nor stabb'd, conceal'd beneath a ruffian’s mask. 1769 
Junius Lett, xxvi, 122 Suspicion is the foul weapon with 
which you.. stab. 1871 Macduff Mem, Patmos xxi. 290 
They stab at their neighbour’s good name and reputation. 
*883 Harper's Mag. Feb. 352/2 The baffled sun stabs wildly 
at the gale. 


f to. Sc. To make thrusts with a staff or club. 
15x3 Douglas AEnets m. x. 6 Poliphemus.. A monstir.. 
Wanting his syebt, and com to stab and graip With his 
burdoun, that wes the greit fir tre [orig. trunca mannm 
/ inus regit et vestigia firmat]. 


0 . To suffer a ‘ stab ’ of pain. ? nonce-use. 

*865 Annie Thomas On Guard xxxix, The reels of cotton 
danced aloud within it, making Stanley s bead stab. 

d. nonce-use. To make a hole through some- 
thing. 

*897 Kipling Ca/t. Cour. v. 112 The foregaff stabbed and 
ripped through the staysail. 

3 . trans. To thrust (a weapon) into a person. 

c 16x0 Rowlands Terrible Bait. 10 , 1 stab’d my dart, thus 
deepe into his side. 1639 S. Du Verger tr. Camus Adtnir. 
Events 250 Liber at. . gets upon him, stabs his poignard three 
or foure times in his belly. 1912 xat/i Cent. Dec. 1295 Women 
stab the daggers to their throats immediately. 

4. To prick. Now dial. Cf. Stob v 

1570 Levins Mani/. 1/26 To stab, pricke, pungere, 
sinnulare. 1864 J. Rogers New Rush 11. 33 [He may] stab 
himself upon a Porcupine, 

6 . To hammer or pick (a hard surface) with a 
sharp -tool, to roughen (a wall) with a pick before 
applying a coat of plaster. 

2846 Penny Cycl. Suppl. II, 431/1 The surface of the brick- 
work must be stabbed or picked over to make it rough. 

0 . Bookbinding. To pierce (a collection of sheets) 
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in order to make a hole for a binding thread or wire ; 
to fasten the sheets of (a pamphlet, etc.) together 
in this way instead of by sewing. 

1863 Reader 21 Nov. 600/1 N01 even stitched like a book, 
but 1 stabbed ' as an auction catalogue now is. *888 Jacobi 
Printer ' a Vocab. 130 Stabbed , a form of stitching by piei cing 
or stabbing, used mostly for cheap pamphlet work, 190X 
ig th Cent. Apr. 662 When enough sheets have been brought 
together they are stabbed at the open ends and foi m a volume. 

f Stabado. Obs. rarc~ l . In pi. stabadoes. 
[f. Stab v. + -ado.] A stab. 

1607 Walkington Optic Glassy This is a true wit . .hauing 
a priuy coate of pollicy and subtilty to shend it from all the 
intended stabadoes of any acute obiectionist. 

II Stabat Mater (st^brei m^-tai, sta-bat 
maTOi). [From the opening words, L. stabat mater 
dolorosa , ‘ Stood the mother, full of grief’.] A 
sequence, composed by Jacobus de Bcncdictis in 
the 13th. c., in commemoration of the sorrows of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. Also a musical setting 
of this sequence. 

There are other sequences beginning with the same words : 
'Stabat mater regia nostii’ (13-i^th c.), ‘Stabat mater 
anxiata’(isi9), ‘ Stabat mater speciosa ’ (late 15th c.). None 
of these are in regular liturgical use, but some of them 
have well-known musical settings. 

1867 Lady Herbert Cradle L. iv. 120 While tlio low chant 
of the ‘ Stabat Mater ' echoed through the deset ted streets. 
1883 RocicsTKoin Grove's Diet. Mils. III. 684 The 1 Stabat 
Mater’ of Joaquin des Pres, founded upon the Canto fermo 
just mentioned. Ibtd., Haydn s ‘ Stabat Mater ’ is a treasury 
of relincd and graceful Melody. 

Stabbed (siwbd),///. a. [f. Stab v. + -ed 1 .] 

1 . Wounded by stabbing. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. iv, S’foot, he makes a 
face like a stak'd Lucrece. *884 ‘ V. Lee 1 C'tas Albany 
iii. 28 The Pretender s bride must often have met a knot t.f 
people conveying a stabbed man. .to the nearest barber or 
apothecary. 

Comb, x6xa Chapman Rev, Pussy d'Ambois 1. ii. 7s These 
tortur'd fingers and these stabb'd-lhrough aims Keep llinL 
law in their wounds yet unobserv’d, And ever shall, 
f b. Of a wound : Produced by stabbing. Obs. 

1653 T. Bruchs Vatic Mecnm (ed. 2) 37 It is good fii wounds 
either incised, contused, or stabbed. 

2 . Perforated with punctured holes. 

x86z Catal. Iutemat. Exhib,, Brit. II. No. 6384, Stabbed 
iron for malt-kiln plaLes. 

8. Bookbinding. (Sec Stab v. 6.) 

Stabber (stswboj). [f. Stab v. + -eh L] 

1. One who stabs. 

*389 Pappe w. Hatchet in Lyly s IF/es. 1902 III. 399 One 
bath been an old stabber at passage. x68a Otway Venice 
Preserved m. ii, Mix with hired Slaves, Ilravoes, and Com- 
mon stabbers f *732 Young Prathers ill. i, Blood-thirsty 
stabbers. *8x3 Si’orT Rokeby 1. xxii, Despite his craft, he 
heard with awe This ruffian stabber fix the law. 1863 
Kingsley II crew, i, Whoever called mestnhbci to you, lies, 
b. transf. 

1834 War- Edgeworth Helen 11. iv. (1848) 240, 1 set at tlefi- 
ance all the searchers and stabbers and custom-house officcis. 
fig. 

1603 Dekkbr Wonder/. IV. D 3 b, IIow sudden a stabber 
this xuflianly swaggerer, Death, is. X737 Gentl. Mar. VII. 
205/1, 1 leave the Reader to guehs what such a Stabber of 
Reputations would stick to perpetrate. 1838 0 . W. IIolmi:s 
Two A nates 23 The bloodless stabber [Death] calls by night. 
187* Spurgeon Treas. David Pa, lix. 12 Wretches who are 
persecutors in talk, burners and stabbers with the tongue. 
19x0 Goldw. Smith Retain, x. i8x The genius of the political 
stabber. 

2 . Something which slabs, a knife, dagger, etc. 

1581 Derricks Image Irel. it. F ij, Long stabbers plucke 

thei forthe, in steede of handsome kniues. 1385 Higins 
Junius' Nomencl. 273/1 Sica,, .a priuyc or close dagger: a 
stabber. 19x3 Engl. Rev. Nov. 3x6 We’ve got his stabler 
and he can't do us any harm, 
b. spec. (See quots.) 

X794 Rigging <5- Seamanship I. 87 Holes In sails are made 
with an instrument, called a stabber or a pegging-awl. 
1838 Simmonds Diet . Trade, Slabber. & marling-spike ; a 
sailmaker’s pricker. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech ., Slabber, 
1. (. Leather 1) A pegging-awl. A pricker. 3. {Nautical.) A 
marlinspike. 3. {Domestic.) A lady’s awl for opening holes 
for eyelets. 

3 . (See quot.) 

1834 Miss Uaicer Northampt. Gloss., Stabber, a person 
(generally a boy) who is employed to stitch the upper leathers 
of boots and shoes with an awl. x88x Leicester eh. Gloss. 

Stabbing (stae-big), vbl. sb. [-ing 1 .] 

I. The action or an act of Stab v . in various senses. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xvir. 783 (Edinb. MS.) Off staling, 
[Catnb. MS, staffing], stoking, and striking Thar maid 
that sturdy defending, c X435 wyn toun Cron. vm. 6334 For 
his hors rycht weill armyt was, That lie bare stabyng dred 
weill les. 1604 •Shaks. Oth. in, iv, 6 He’s a Soldier, and 
for me to say a Souldier lyes, 'tis stabbing. 1763 Museum 
Rust, IV. 90, I was obliged to perform the operation of 
stabbing in three several parts of the belly before the ox 
was relieved. 1769 Blackstone Comm . IV. 193 This statu te 
was made on account of the frequent quarrels and stabbings 
with short daggers, 
to. atlrib, 

*837 W. B. Adams Carriages 132 An awl called a "stabbing 
awl. 1894-3 Kipling end Jungle Bk. xss Kadlu.. crossed 
the hut for his "stabbing-harpoon. 1873 Knight Diet. 
Mech., * i - tabbing-mach ine, a machine for perforating a pile 
of folded and gathered signatures for the insertion of the 
stitching-threaa, 1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade, "Stabbing- 
press. X875 Knight Diet. Mech,, Stabbing-press, a book- 
binder's press, in which pointed rods are driven through the 
folded sheets near the back, to stitch them together. 189a 
Vol. IX, 


Rider Haggard Nada 33 Armed with the short "stabbing- 
spear. 

f 2 . Dicing. (See quot.) Obs. 

x68o Cotton Compl. Gamester (ed. 2) 12 Lastly, by 
Stabbing, that is, having a Smooth Box, and smalt in the 
bottom, you drop m botli your Dice in such manner as you 
would have them sticking thetein by 1 cason of its nai low- 
net* [etc.]. 

stabbing (starbirj), ppl. a. [-ing 2 .] 

1. Of a weapon : That stabs. 

i6xx Shaks, Wint. T. iv. iv. 748 They often giue vs 
(Souldierx) the Lye, but wee pay them for it with stamped 
Coyne, not stabbing Steele. 1813 Scott Rokeby vi, xxxiii, 
But still his struggling force he rears, 'Gainst hacking brands 
and stabbing spears. 

b. fig. 

*599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. iv. iv, Come, you’le 
never leave your stabbing similes. 1682 Owtkam Scrm. 403 
That's a black and stabbing thought, a 1704 T. Brown 
Lett, to Gentl. fy Ladies Wks. 1709 III. ir. 107, I dare 
trust my self no longer with such stabbing Ideas. X745 
Eliza Haywood Female Sped. No. 13 (1748) III. 13 Instead 
of reasoning with Zimene, and perswading her to modera- 
tion in so stabbing a circumstance. 

2. Of pain : Sharp and sudden, characterized by 
twinges comparable to the effect of a stab. 

1763 Colf.hrook in Phil. Trans. LI II. 347 She complained 
of most excruciating slabbing pains in both breasts. 1896 
Mary Beaumont. Joan Seaton 17s Unconscious of the 
stabbing pain in his fool. 

Hence Sta'bbingly adv. 

1673 S. Parker Reproof Reh. Tramp. 287 This intimation 
..is as stabbingly suggested as the sLory of Sardanapalus. 

Statoble (stccb’l), dial. [f. the verb.] Liquid 
mud caused by continuous traffic or heading with 
the feet ; also dirty footmarks. 

1823 ConnRTT Rnr. Rides 10 The slieet. .lias been kept in 
a sort of stabble by the flocks of sheep passing along. 1863 
Wise New Rarest Gloss., Stabble, marks, footprints, always 
used in the plural. 

Stabble (stse’J/l), v. dial. [Perhaps a frequenta- 
tive f. Stab v. : see -le. (For the assumed sense- 
development cf. Poaoh ».2 4 , 5 ; see also Stable 
zv*)] a. trans. To soil (a place) by treading dirt 
about, b . intr. To tread dirt about, c. trans. To 
reduce (ground) to mire or liquid mud by continual 
treading. 

1838 I Io slow ay Provinc., To stabble, to dirty any place, 
by walking on it with wet and filthy shoes. Hants. 1856 
Miss Yonge Daisy Chain xv. 148 The woman said she 
would not take half-a-crown a week to have a lot of childi en 
stahbling about, as she called it. *838 Hugiii.s Scour. 
White Horse vii, T’nint a mosseli o’ use to bide stabblcing 
here {Footnote. ' Stabble '—to tiead dnt about]. 1893 
Wiltshire Gloss,, Stabble, ..to poach up [gioimd] by con- 
tinual treading, as near a field gateway. 

Stabile (St^-bil), a, [ail. L. stain! is : see 
Stable a. 

The examples of stabile , stnbil{l occurring before English 
spelling became settled ore to be referred to Staiim: a.) 

1 . Firmly established, enduring, lasting, rare. 

Used by a few writers to express more unequivocally the 

etymological sunse.of Stable a. 

1797 \y. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXIV. 524 That stabile 
conviction, which terminates the sweet toil of investigation. 
18x4 — in Monthly Mag, XXXVII, 236/1 The poem is 
divided into short chapters,, .it proves the stabile popularity 
of the first crusade. 1826 Landor /mag, Conv., Johnson <5- 
Tooke Wks. 1846 I. 153 Johnson, You lefoimers will let 
nothing be grent, nothing be stabile. 1864 Swinburne 
Atalanta 688 There is nothing stabile in the world But the 
gods break it. x88o — Songs of Springtides, Thalassius 
71 This poor flash of sense in lift:, . . More stabile than the 
world's own heart’s, root seems, By that strong faith. 

2. Fixed in position; spec, in Electro-thera- 
peuiics, held firmly upon one point or over one 
part (as opposed to Labile a. 4 ). 

1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 364 An active electrode.. is 
then moved over the affected region [labile application) or 
held firmly over one pai t (stabile method). 1899 Ibid, VII. 
5S6 A stabile pupil on the same side as the abscess is an 
important sign. 

Stability (stubi-lifoi), v. rare- 1 , [f. L. stabi- 
li-s (see Stable a.) + -FY.J trans. To make stable. 

1871 Browning Pr. Hohenst/el 280 To.. render solid and 
stability Mankind. 

t Statoiliment. Obs. In 4 stablyment. See 
also Stablement. [ad. L. stabilimenUiut , f. sta- 
bili-re to render stable, f. stabili-s: see Stable a. 
and -ment. Cf. OF. establiment, cstablement.] 
Something which gives stability or firmness ; stay, 
support, lit. am\J?g. 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvm. xii. (149s) 768 The 
thyrde tyme they set more greter matere and thycke, and 
that is the stablyment and fastnynge of the hony combes. 
1378 Banister Hist. Man 1. 16 As a ground worke, or 
stabiliment to susteyne the whole worke. 1639 Ainsworth 
Annot. Ps, cv. jb. 131 Staffe or stay, stabiliment : so bread 
is called. x66o Jkr. Taylor Duet, Dubit. 11. iii. rule 14 § 37 
Traditions.. are no necessary or competent stabiliment of 
doctrine or manners, or if they were, themselves have no 
stabiliment, 1673 Grew Anat. Plants 1. iii. (1682) 27 In the 
Trailing of the Trunk, they [the Claspers] serve for stabili- 
ment, propagation ana shade. x68a Pelling Serin, 30 Jan, 
30 The same laws which are the stabiliment of the church. 

Stabilimeter (stsebili’mftor). Aeronautics. 
[f. Stabili-tv + -meter.] A contrivance for ascer- 
taining the stability of a model airship or aeroplane. 

1907 G, H. Bryan m Cemhill Mag, May 619 A stabili- 
meter , .would enable any experimenter to test the stability 


of a complete model of his own flying machine. X9ix 
Webster. 

Stabilitate (Stabrlilcit),®. rare. [L. stabilitat- 
ppl. stem of stabilitare, f. stabilitas Stability.] 
trans. To give stability to. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul 11. 1. ii. 43 The soul about 
it self circumgyrntes Her various forms, and what she most 
doth love She oft before herself stabilitates. 1637 Billingsly 
Bretchy-MartyroL xxi. 73 Do you then., still think good For 
to stabilitate your throne with blood 7 1804 W. Taylor in 
A ««. Re v. II. 333The.se arguments all tend to stabilitate his 
institutions. X83S Blackw. Mag. XXXVII. 280 Many 
sacred sympathies that will yet survive all this hubbub, and 
stabilitate the stiucture of social life. x86o W. H. Russell 
Diary in India xii. I, 180 The work received for him who 
shall come to stabilitate our cmpiie in the East. 

Stability (stabHiti). Forms : a. 4 stabylto, 
stabulte, 4-5 stablste, g stabiltee. 0 . 5 sta- 
bilite, sfcabilitee, 5-6 stabylyte, 6-7 stabilise 
(Did. stabylitie), 7- stability. [ML. stall etc, a. 
0 F\ (e)stabldi, semi-popular ad. L. stabilitas, f. 
stabili-s Stable a. : see -tv. The 0 forms (=■ F. 
stabiliti, from 12th c.) are assimilated to the Latin 
form.] The quality or condition of being stable. 

1 . In physical senses, a. Power of remaining 
erect ; freedom from liability to fall or be over- 
thrown. 

1426 Lydo. De Guil. Pilgr. 23472 Tliyng that is maad by 
rule and lyne, In it self hath more bcaute tendure, and mor 
stabilite. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1704) xtg The Roots [of a 
tree] for Us stability and diawing Nourishment fiom the 
ICaith. *700 C. Nesse .Aniid, Annin. (1827) 22 The temple 
stood firmly upon those two pillats, Jnchin and Boaz, i. e. 
stability and strength. 1712 Blackmore Creation 1. 24 
These subterranean Walls dispos'd with Art, Such Strength, 
and such Stability impart, That Storms.. and Earthquakes 
..Break not the Pillars. 1746 IIkuvey Medit. (1748)231 
The Strength of an Oak, or the Stability of a Pyramid. 
1894 H. Drummond Ascent of Man 4x4 The true function 
of the root is to give stability to the tiee. 
fg. 1383 C. FETHKRSTONe tr. Calvin on Acts xv. 36. 381 
There ought nothing. . to bee more firmc, than the spiritual) 
building of faith, whose stabilise is giounded in the very 
lieauen. 1010 J. W, Harper Social Ideal x. 117 Social 
jerry-building has no stability. 

to. Fixity of position in space; freedom from 
liability to changes of place, 

1623 N. Carpdn 1 i:r Geog. Del. 1. v. (1633) 1x5 The stability 
is an affection of the earth whereby the Terrestrinll Spheare 
is firmely settled in his proper place. 1664 Power Exp. 
Philos, in. 168 An Intrinsecal Tendency that it [the Magnet] 
has of its own, to hi ing all its parts to their light and deter- 
minate points, there to remain in a perfect Stability. x68x 
Cotton I Vend. Peake 45 He.. began to try This, and that 
hanging stone’s stability, To prove their firmness. 1831 
Brewster Newton x. 136 note, The doctrine of the motion 
ofthe earth and the stability of the sun. 1853 Sir II. Douglas 
Milit. Bridges 19 The gradual progress of rivers to their 
present state of comparative stability. 

c. Ability to remain in the same relative place 
or position in 3pite of disturbing influences ; capa- 
city for resistance to displacement ; the condition 
of being in stable equilibrium, tendency to recover 
the original position after displacement. Also, of 
a body in motion: Freedom from oscillation, 
steadiness. 

a 1342 Wyatt Ps. xxxviii. 13 Such is thi hand on me, y l 
in my fleshe for terrour of thy yre Is not on poynt of ferme 
stabilite. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, it, ii. 57 Had 
they been acquainted with this principle, Anaxagoras, 
Socrates and Democritus had better made out the ground 
of this stability... Now whether the earth stand still, or 
moveth circularly, wc may concede thisMagneticall stability. 
X794 G. Adams Nat, 4- Exp. Philos. III. xxviii. x6a Our 
motions .. serve., to pieserve constant stability amidst a 
variety of causes which tend to desti oy it. 1796 Phil. Trans. 
LXXXVI. 32 When a solid body floats., and external force 
is applied to incline it front its position, the resistance 
opposed to this inclination is termed the stability of floating. 
1799 Monthly Rev. XXX. sox A method.. for ascertaining 
thedegreeofstabilityor stiffness of a ship, 1855 U. K. Clark 
Railway Mach. 165/2 By steadiness or stability is meant 
tlie property of moving along the mil without any inclination 
from the centre-line of progression. 1877 W. H. White 
Man. Naval Archil, iii. 63 The statical stability of a ship 
may be defined as the effort which she makes when Inclined 
by external foices acting horizontally, and held steadily at 
that inclination, to return towards her natural position of 
equilibrium. Ibid. iv. 131 On this assumption. . dynamical 
stability may he defined as the ‘work’ done in heeling the 
ship from her upright position to any angle of inclination. 
1879 Cassells Tcekn, Educ. II. 86/a The spinning motion 
[of a top] gives a stability to the axis of rotation. 1883 
Eiteycl. Brit, XV. 751/1 (art. Meckamts) Safety against 
displacement by taming is called stability of position; 
safety against (displacement by sliding, stability of friction, 
fd, 'Fixedness; not fluidity (J.). Obs. rare. 

x66x Boyle Physiol. Ess, (1669) 208 Since fluidness and 
stability being contrary qualities, are to be apprehended 
under contrary notions, we may conceive that the firmness 
or stability of a body consists principally in this, that the 
particles [etc.]. 

e. Of a system of bodies : Permanence of 
arrangement ; power of resisting change of struc- 
ture. 

x$5S Brewster Newton 1 . xfii. 358 This grand discovery., 
securing the stability of the system. Is doubtless one of the 
noblest in physical astronomy. 1869 Huxley in Scientific 
Opinion Apr. 464/9 Whereby all perturbations eventually 
reduced themselves to oscillations on each side of a mean 
position, and the stability of the solar system was secured. 

f. Of a chemical compound or combination : 
Capacity to resist decomposition or disruption. 
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*86* Miller Elan, Client Org. (ed. 2) 41 Such combina- 
tions are usually of small stability and aie decomposed as 
rapidly as they are formed. 1877 J. Clerk Maxwell 
in Encycl. Brit . VI. 313 Now if such groups [of mo ecules] 
of greater stability are disseminated thiough the substance 
[etc!]. 1878 W. H. Wardell Explosives ibid. VIII. 808/1 

The fulminates are among the most violent of all explosive 
compounds, their chemical stability being very small, 
g. Of a colour : Permanence. 

170* Hamilton Berthollet's Dyeing I. 1. 1. iii. 45 The 
stability of colour consists m its power of resisting the action 
of acids, alkalis, &c. 

2. Of an immaterial thing : Immunity from de- 
struction or essential change ; enduring quality. 

a. of government, institutions, customs, etc. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur xx. xviii. 829, 1 wote wel in me 

was not alle the stabylyte of this realrae. c 1475 Henryson 
Poems III. 171/38 Now is stabilitee fundyn m na stage. . 
Peas is away, all in perplexitee. *584 Reg. Privy Council 
Scot. III. 6gg The cuntrie being brocht to a greittar stabi- 
lity. *6*4 Cart. Smith Virginia iv. 148 Where there was 
no honesty . .in such a Countrey . .there can bee no stability. 
1655 Nicholas Papers (Camden) II. 355 A progresse in the 
old way workes stability. 1767 A. Young Partner s Lett, 
to People 15 The difference in stability of a commerce 
founded on the necessities or superfluities of life, 1800 
Marq. Wellesley in Owen Deep. (1877) 732 The stability 
of our Government will bear a due proportion to its wisdom, 
liberality, and justice. 1858 Emerson Lett. 6- Soc. Aims , 
Pen. Poetry Wks. (Bohn) III. 237 Oriental life and society 
..stand in violent contrast with the.. secular stability. .of 
the western nations. *859 F. W. Newman Let. 5 May in 
Sieveking Mem. (1909) 172 He [Louis Napoleon] covets 
stability and the glory of liberating Italy. *867 Smiles 
Huguenots Eng. xix. (1880) 354 That enterprising and in- 
dustrious middle class which gives stability to every state. 
1873 C. Robinson N. S. Wales 32 The stability and expan- 
siveness of this industry is proved by its steady and uni- 
formly progressive development *875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
V. 123 He [Plato] is deeply struck with the stability of 
Egyptian institutions. *88* Freeman Led. Amer. Audi - 
ences u. v. 396 What I see in England, in America, in 
Switzerland, is stability, the power to make changes., 
without pullingthe whole political fabric down on the heads 
of the reformers. 

b. of the Divine nature or attributes. ? 03s. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. iii. § 4 The naturall generation 

and processe of all things receyueth order of proceeding 
from the setled stability of diuine vnderstanding. *707 
Norris Treat. Humility iii 84 When he compares himseu 
with the central stability and immoveable subsistence of that 
great and glorious Being. 

c. of worldly estate, financial affairs. 

a *6*8 Preston New Covt. <1629) 63 If you looke for 
stability in your estate, and wonder why a change should 
come,.. why didst' thou expect stability in that which is 
subject to vanitie? *73* Belle Assemble II. 293 Those 
devoted to Ambition ; who seem, methinks, in a continual 
Whirl, are never in a state of Stability, ot perfect Ease. 
*8*4 wordsw. Excurs.m, 386 [The hermit craving] a life of 
peace, Stability without regret or fear; That hath been, is, 
and shall be evermore ! 1833 Ht. Martineau Brooke Farm 
v. 69 It is the resource on which the proprietor mainly relies 
for the stability of his fortune. 1865 Lever Luttrell xl, 
A great London banking firm was associated with the 
enterprise, which, of course, gave the air of stability to the 
operation. 1865 Miss Braddon Only a Clod xv, [He] 
suspends payment upon the first failure that affects his 
stability. 

d. of a science, theory, covenant, etc. 

1633-60 Stanley Hist. Philos, v. ii. (1687) 181/2 Science 
. .hath certitude, and Stability as being conversant in things 
certain and stable, a 1687 H. More Def. Cabbala App. Ti. 
(1713) 119 Which number [eight] being the first cube, is a 
fit hieroglyphick of the Stability of that Covenant made 
with the Jews in Circumcision. *730 Johnson Rambler 
No. r58 P 1 Criticism.. has not yet attained the certainty 
and stability of science. 1731 Bp. Thomas in 10th Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. App. r. 306 The only Thing that could 
give Stability to their Proceedings. 1837 P. Keith Bot. 
Lex. 108 He will not admit that it shakes the stability of 
Mr. Knight’s theory in the slightest degree. 1876 Mozley 
Univ. Serm. iv. 107^ The Gospel language throws doubt 
upon the final stability of much that passes current here 
with respect to character. 1883 Manch. Guard. 22 Oct. 5/4 
Some of his verses are purely occasional and have no claim 
to stability. 

e. of natural laws or sequences of natural phe- 
nomena. 


1836 Emerson Nature , Idealism Wks. (Bohn) II. 160 The 
frivolous make themselves merry with the Ideal theory, as 
if it affected the stability of nature. *860 Maury Phys. 
Geog. (Low) iv, zoo The two systems of trade-winds are 
very unequal both as to force and stability. *88o A. Rt 
Wallace I si. Life 225 The result would be an epoch of 
exceptional stability of species. *88r J. Hooker in Nature 
No. 619. 445 The belief in the stability of climatal con- 
ditions during the lifetime of the existing assemblages of 
animals and plants. 

t f. Put for : Source or cause of stability. 03s. 

1678 Cudworth Intel/. Syst. 45 The Essential Goodness 
and Wisdom of the Deity is the only Stability of all things. 
g. Something fixed or settled. 

1833 Chalmers Constit. Man 1. 1. i. § r. 37 Just as much 
as the properties of a triangle are the enduring stabilities 
of mathematical science. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Mon - 
taipie Wks. (Bohn) I. 340 Adaptiveness is the peculiarity 
of human nature.. .We are golden averages, volitant stabili- 
ties, compensated or periodic errors. 

8. Of a person, his character or dispositions: 
The condition of * standing fast * ; fixity of resolu- 
tion or purpose; firmness, steadfastness. (The 
earliest recorded sense.) 

*3- • ia Hampoles Wks. 1. 73 Ihesu..Take my hert in till 
pi hand, sett me in stabylte. a X400 Minor Poems fr ; 
V ernon MS . xxxii, 6x6 In al j?e preyers he scholde In be 


Nis her wi|> him [Lecheiie] no stabulte, c 1400 Rout. Rose 
2040 And alle lovers that wole be Feitbful, and ful of stabi- 
lite. Ibid. 5532 And for nought ellis wql he flee, If that he 
love in stabilitee. *426 Lydg. De Guil. Ptlgr. 1934 Look 
that ye In trouthe, & in stablete Yee loue to-gydre. 1333 
Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 537 Tha war. .So full of wisdome, 
gentres, and discretioun, with fredome,. faith, and grett 
stabilitie. 1693 Owen Holy Spirit 71 It is hereon that our 
stability in Believing doth depend. 1784 Cowper Task 1. 
383 His firm stability to what ne scorns. 1813 J. Jebb Let. 
11 July in C. Forster Corr. Jebb «?• Knox (1834) II. 142 
Whoever tiuly loves what is stable, will adhere to it with 
stability of affection. 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits , Cha- 
racter Wks. (Bohn) II. 63 The stability of England is the 
security of the modern world. If the English lace were as 
mutable as the French, what reliance ? 

b. In the Benedictine order (tr. L. siabilitas ) : 
see quots. 

*3*6 Rule St. BenetWii[. F 6 b, Whan she shall be reseyued 
she must.. make a promisse of hir stabilite. 1637 Cressy 
Father Baker's Sancta Sophia iii. iv. § 18. 187 Let him 
that is to be receiued to a Religious Profession, promise 
..1. A constant Stability in that state. 2. A conuersion of 
his Manners, and 3. Obedience... And as for Stability, it 
regards both these [2 and 3], adding to them a perseuerance 
and a continnall progresse in both to the end. 1883 R. F. 
Littledale in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 704/1 The method 
adopted [to extirpate irregular and vagrant monks] was the 
addition of a fourth vow, that of ‘stability '...This fouilh 
vow bound the monk to continuance in his profession, and 
even to residence for life at the monastery in which he was 
professed. 

Stabilizator (st^bflaiz^’tM). Aeronautics. 
Also -isator. [ad. F. stabilisateur, f. stabiliser', see 
Stabilize v. and -atob.] = Stabilizes. 

1902 Santos-Dumont in Loud. Mag. June 46* How much 
resistance will the guide-rope, which I shall use as a stabi- 
lizator, offer as it trails in the water ? xpxz T. F. Farman 
in Blackw. Mag. Jan. 139/2 Securing its horizontal and 
lateral stability by working the stabilisator and the mecha- 
nism for warping the wings. 

Stabilize (st^’bilaiz), v. [ad. F. stabiliser , f. 
L. stabili-s: see Stable a. and -ize.] 

1 . tram. To give stability to (a ship). 

t86x W. TaavDERolling ofShips{i 862) 14 The ship, whether 
stabilised by breadth of beam or by deeply stowed ballast, 
would [etc ]. 

2 . To give a stable character or value to. 

1875 Whitney Life Growth Lang. ix. 158 Such forces., 
fairly dominate the history of speech. The language is 
stabilized. xgo7 Daily Citron. 7 Jan. 3/7 The Mexican 
dollar, which formerly varied in value from 35 cents to 50 
cents, has been stabilised at 50 cents gold. 1909 [see Stabi- 
lizing vbl. sb. below]. 

Hence Stabilising vd/. sb . ; Stabilized ppl. a . ; 
Stabilization, the action or process of stabilizing. 

1887 Mind Oct. 602 With this 1 fixation of force ' goes the 
1 stabilisation of matter \ Psychologically, what corresponds 
to ‘ fixed ' force or * stabilised ’ matter is [etc.]. 1909 Q. Rev. 
Oct. 533 The pernicious effects of the fluctuations of ex- 
change demand the stabilising of the gold value of currency. 

Sta'bilizer. [f. Stabilize v. + -er 1.] 

1. Aeronautics. A stabilizing apparatus or device. 
1909 C. C. Turner Aerial Navig. To-day (1910) 315 

Stabilizer , the tail of a flying-machme. 19x0 Times 1 Nov. 
4/5 The men removed the propelleis, the ‘stabilizer’, and 
various parts of the fittings. 

2 . A substance added to an explosive to render 
it less liable to spontaneous decomposition (Web- 
ster, 1911). 

Stabilizing (stfi-bilsizir)), ppl. a. [f. Stabi- 
lize v. + -ing 2 !j That stabilizes or gives stability ; 
spec, in Aeronautics , that gives stability (to an 
aeroplane, etc.) j that acts or may be used as a 
stabilizer. 

xgxx Encycl, Sport I. 16/2 In the Voisin machine there 
are vertical panels in the main planes, which, .automatically 
check these oscillations, and a stabilising box at the rear. 
Ibid. *7/2 No really satisfactory stabilising device has yet 
been invented. 191* Daily Mail 28 Oct. 5/7 A large stabi- 
lising vane fixed to»the front of his aeroplane. 

Stable (stfi-b’l), sb . 1 Forms: 4-5 stabille, 
(5 4-5 stabul, 5 stabull(e, Sc. stabill, 

5-6 stabil, 6 stabell, 7 stabel, 3- stable : pi. 4 
stablen, 5 stablis, stable z, 6 stabullys, Sc. 
stabulez, 6- stables, [a. OF. estable masc. and 
fern., stable, also applied to a cowhouse, pigsty, 
etc, (mod.F. ttable fem. cowhouse) :— L. stabulum 
(also pop.L. stabula pi. used as fem. sing.) stable, 
stall, enclosure or fold for animals, lit. standing 
place, f. sta- root of stare to stand. Cf. Sp. 
establo, Pg. estabulo stable, It. stdbbio sheepfold, 
Rumanian staul (whence mod.Gr. <rra£\os).] 

1 . A building fitted with stalls, loose-boxes, rack 
and manger and harness appliances, in. which 
horses are kept. Formerly used in a wider sense ; 
f a building in which domestic animals, as cattle, 
goats, etc. are kept. 

ciaso Owl 4 Night. 629 Vor hors a stable, & oxe a stalle, 
bob al }>at horn wule j?ar falle. 1*97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3669 
And pe hous of malmesbury..He made hit stable to his 
hors. 1340 Ayenb. 210 Huo. ,[>et mest hej> hors mest him 
Faylep giomes and stablen. <7*386 Chaucer Prol. 168 Ful 
many a deyntee hors hadde he in stable. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) IV. 153 Also bestes bat were i-woned to 
lyve among men forsoke stable and lesewe. 1463 Mann. 
4 Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 132 My mastyre alowyd hys fer- 
mour. .ffor otys that he toke to my lordys stable, .v. s. x.d 
*311 Acc. Ld. High Treat. Scot, IV. 262 Item, to ane 
grume of the stabulez of Falkland.. xiijs. *338 Starkey 


Dialogue 1. ill. (1871) 133 Wher hath byn many housys and 
churchys..you schal fynd no thyng but schypcotys and 
stabullys. 1388 Exch. Rolls Scot. XXI. 360 David Murray, 
ane of the kingis majesties maisteris of stabill. *6rt 
Bible Ezek. xxv. 5 And I will make Rabbah a stable for 
camels. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. *39 'Twas 
thought the King distributed the best part of the horses in 
his stable. 1784 Cowper Task in. 463 The stable yields a 
sterooraceous heap. 1818 Scott Br. Lamm, xviii, I shall 
choose a better stable for my hoise than the Kelpie’s quick- 
sand. *840 Dickens Old C. Shop xvi, The whole house 
hurried away into an empty stable where the show stood. 

1864 Tennyson Aylmer’s F. 126 When they lan To loose 
him [a dog] at the stables. 

b. See Augean stable. 

X903 Westm. Gas. 28 Jan. 9/1 Because the financiers, .have 
set themselves to clenr up the stable, and put things upon 
a more honest and reputable footing. 2909 Sieveking Mem. 
F. IV. Newman xiv. 301 Here is indeed the mind of a modern 
Hercules in its stiong rational suggestions as to how this 
particular ‘ stable ’ must be swept out. 

e. To talk stable : to talk of 1 horsy ’ matters. 

1835 Smedley H. Coverdale viii, We shall have him on 
our hands, talking stable, and wishing we were dogs and 
horses, for a whole week ! 

2. A collection (of horses) belonging to one stable. 

1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 373 If you take learning 

and knowledge from among men, what doe you else make 
of a publique bodye, hut a stable of Asses, a 1700 Evelyn 
Diary Apr, an. 1646, He then shew’d us a stable of brave 
horses. 1776 in Peterson Mag. Jan. 60/1 The Congress 
seem to stumble at every step. I do not mean one or two 
of the cattle, but the whole stable. 

3. An establishment where race-horses are trained; 
a racing-stable. Also, the horses belonging to a 
particular racing-stable ; the proprietors and staff 
of such an establishment. 

1810 T. Holcrqft's Mem. xvi. (1856) 62 As the prize to be 
obtained was great, the whole stable was on the alert. 

1865 Lever Luttrell lvi, These weie painful leflectiom, 
and made him think that very probably he had ‘ been back- 
ing the wrong stable 1868 Field 11 July 29/2 De Vere 
disappointed her stable very much by being the first beaten, 
1884 H. Smart Post to Finish vi, William Greyson’s is not 
a large stable ; still he has a tolerable good string. 

4. Mil. Used in pi. for: Duty or work in the 
stables ; also the bugle-call for this duty, stable-call. 

1883 Morning Post 5 Feb. (Cnss.), They seem always at 
stables, on paiade, or out doing field-firing. 1908 Animal 
Management (Vet. Depaitm., War Office) 83 The usual 
hours for stables at Home are [etc.]. Ibid., As soon as this 
is done * Stables ’ should sound, when every man should be 
with his hoise. Ibid. 84 At evening stables the horses me 
to be watered. 

5 . attrib. and Comb. : simple attrib., as stable- 
bail (Bail j 5.3 4), broom , brush , bucket, ^chamber, 
-court, - door , \fee (Sc.), fittings , -fork, -gate, 
guard (Mil.), -jacket , lantern , - litter , loft , manage- 
ment, people, flank, post, stuff, suit, -wench, work’, 
stable-like adj. ; locative, as stable-bom, ad j. 

2737 Hoppus Salmon's Country Build. Estim. (ed. 2) 103 
Pins, Hooks, Chains, &c. to “Stable-Bails. *648 J. Beau- 
mont Psyche x. clx, A “stable-born and manger-cradeled 
Thing. x8xg Scott Leg. Montrose xviii, A bed as haid as 
a “stable broom. 1862 Catal. Internat. Exhib. Brit. II. 
No. 4535, “Stable brashes. 1842 Lover Handy Andy i, 
But that’s not nigh the full 0’ the “stable-bucket I 1382 
Durham Wills (Surtees) II. 45 In the “stable chaumbre. 
In the chaumbre within the stables one bedsteade [etc.]. 
1816 Genii. Mag. L XXXVI. 1. 38 On the right, the chapel, 
*s table-court,.. &c. 1830 Thackeray Pendennis iv, Pen., 
was presently heard riding out of the stable-court. 1329 
Extracts Bmgh Rec. Edw. (1871) 6 At thai tak na 
“stabill fee fra the personis that lugis with thame 1862 
Catal. Internat. Exhib. Brit. II. No. 6x06, “Stable fit- 
tings. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11. iv. vi, The veiy Ostlers 
have “stahle-foiks and flails. *602 Narcissus (1893) 264 It 
is too late, When steede is stolne to shutt the “stable 
gate [cf. Stable door.] 1908 Animal Management (Vet. 
Departm., War Office) 84 A “stable guard should invariably 
be posted while the men are away from stables. 1884 H. 
Smart Post to Finish vi, A.. lad, attired in a grey tweed 
“stable-jacket, moleskin trousers,, .and a tweed cap. 189a 
Zangwill Chtldr. Ghetto i, The “stable-like doors of the 
kitchen. 1808 J. C. Curwen Econ. Feeding Stock 242 
Fresh “stable-litter being made use of. 2851 Mayhew 
Lond, Labour I. 337/2 He pillowed me.. to sleep in the 
“stable-loft. 1836 1 Stonehenge’ Brit. Rural Sports n. 1. 
ix. 349 Clothing, Dressing, and “Stable Management. z8oo 
Mrs. Hervev Mourtray Fean. IV. 193 He met one of the 
“stable people. 1303 Shaks. John v. ii. 140 To crowch in 
litter of your “stable plankes. 1781 J. Ripley Set. Orig, 
Lett, sai, I would have.. tied both your hands together 
with a strong halter to one of the “stable-posts. 1351-2 in 
Aungier Syon (1840) 93 And the “stable stuffe and apparell 
for horsses to be delivered to thands of.. our., officers of our 
stable. 1849 Bentleys Misc. XXVI, 465 Stable-boys.. at 
eight guineas a year, and a “stable-suit. 1847 Tennyson 
Princess i. 223 A plump-arm’d Ostleress and a “stable 
wench Came running at the call. 1881 Encycl. Brit . XII. 
193/1 “Stable work should commence early. 

b. Special comb. : stable-boy, a boy or man 
employed in or about a stable ; stable-call Mil., 
a bugle-call to stables (see 4) ; stable-cleaner 
(see quot.) ; stable companion, a horse from the 
same stable ; stable-dung, dung from stables as 
distinguished from that collected in the fold- 
yard or in the streets; stable-fly (see quots.); 
stable groom = Gboou sb . 1 5; stable-help, 
helper = Helpeb 2 spec. ; stable-horse (see 
quot.) 5 stable hours, the fixed times for work 
in the stable; stable-keeper, one who keeps a 
stable; one who provides stable-accommodation 



STABLE. 


STABLE, 


for horses ; stable-lad = stable-boy ; stable-lan- 
guage, the parlance of those who have the care 
and training of horses; stableman, one who is 
employed in a stable to groom, feed and otherwise 
look after the horses ; stable-meal [Mail sbfi J 
Sc., ‘ the liquor consumed in an inn by farmers by 
way of remunerating the innkeeper for accommo- 
dating their horses during the day’ (Jamieson, 
Suffil.) ; stable room, accommodation for horses 
or a horse in a stable; stabling; stablewards 
adv. , towards the stable or stables ; stable-yard, 
the yard attached io a stable. Also Stable door. 

1729 Swift Direct. Serv. v. (1745) 66 Deliver your Horses 
to the "Stable-boy, and lelhim gallop them to the next 
Pond, x8g8 J. Arch Life ii. 33 A wealthy banker, .took 
me into his stables, made me a sort of stable-boy. *889 
Century Mag. Apr. goo Will you go down to * stable-call 
and pick out a mount ? 1875 Knight Diet. Meek., *Stable- 
t leaner, a manure-drag for temoving used litter from stables. 
x868 Field 11 July 29/3 Chatelherault winning. .by a head 
from his "stable companion. 1763 Museum Rust . I. 257 
Lime is a much sweeter manure than '".stable-dung. 1842 
Loudon Suburban Ilort. 65 Street manure.. has been used 
in forcing-gatdens as a substitute for tanners' bark and 
stable-dung. x86a T. W. Harris Insects Injur. Vegetation 
(ed 3) 16 The stinging "stable-flies ( Stomoxys ), 1884-5 
Riverside Nat. Hist. (1888) II. 430 A very common and 
wide-spreadspecies is the stable-fly, St onto tys cah itrans. . . 
The larvm live in fresh horse manure. 1910 Eucycl. Brit. 
X. 584/1 The Stomoxys calcitmns, or stable-fly ; . . Muscina 
stabulans , another stable-fly. c X485 Digby Myst. n. 120 


Now, "stabyll grom, shortly biyng forth away The best 
horse, 1638 Ford Lady's Trial u. ii, And stable-grooms 


[have] reacht to some fair ones chambers 1836 1-I aliuuri on 
Cloehm. Ser. 1, xxii. (1862) 105 Give up blood horses to 
them that can altord to keep "stable-helps to lend 'em. 
X807 E. S. Barrett Rising Sun III, 30 Mrs. Secondhand. . 
sent one of the "stable-helpers to fetch a chair. 1802 C. 
James Milit.Dict , * Stable horse, Ind. That part ofTippoo 
Sultaun s cavalry, which was best armed, accoutred, and 
most regularly disciplined. x8xo T. Holcro/ts Mem. xii. 
(1856) 37 [The groom] was so attentive to "stable-hours, that 
he was always to be found. X844 Reg id. ft Ord. A rmy 35a 
The face, eyes, and nostrils of each horse are to be washed 
with n sponge and sea-water, at the regular stable-hours. 
0x440 Promp. Parv. 471/2 "Stabul kepar, or hors kepar, 
stabulnnus. x8xx Regal, tf Ord. Army 161 The Hay and 
Straw for Horses in Quarters, .are furnished by the Stable- 
Keepers, &c. 011 whom they are billeted. 1856 ‘Stone- 


They weio, what is termed in "stable language, very much 
above themselves. 1729 Swift Direct. Serv. i. (1745) 32 


An' "stable meals at fairs were dreigh. 1585 Knaresb. 
IVills (Surtees) 1. 150 To my brother. .sufficient hay for his 
horse.. and "stable roome in my stable. 1753 Chambers' 
Cycl. Suppl, When there is stable-room enough, partitions 
aie to be made for several horses to stand in. 1838 Dickens 
Nick. Nick, v, [He] then lounged "stablewai ds. 1703 Land. 
Gaz. No. 3899/4 Enquire at the "Stable Yard in St. Alban's 
street. 1837 Dickens Pichtv. xxiii, In the vicinity of the 
stable-yard.. sat Mr. Weller senior. 


stable (ste'b’l), a. Also 3 stabell, 3, 5 stabel, 
3-6 stabul, stabil, 4, 6 stabile, 4-6 stabyll, 5 
stabyl(le, etabull, 5-6 stabill, (sstabylle), 5 
(1 Caxton ) eatable, [a. OF. stable, estable (mod.F. 
stable) L. stabilem f. s/a- root of stare to stand : 
see -BLE, Cf. Sp. eslable, Pg. estavel. It. stabile. 

The L. adj. has two primary etymological meanings : (i) 
with passive force of the suffix, that a person or thing can 
stand upon, firm as a support or foundation ; (2) actively, 
able to stand, not liable to fall, secure ; also (esp. of persons) 
standing one s ground, not to he driven back, steadfast. In 
figurative uses these senses are often blended. The Eng. 
word has most of the meanings of the Latin.) 

1 . Able to remain erect ; secure against falling 
or being overthrown. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10x21 Do me to passe Jm dikes ouer, par 
be castel standes stable [v.r. stabil, stabul]. axspx H. 
Smith Serm. (1637) 268 He which is tottering liimselfe, had 
neede leane unto a stable thing, 1872 Blackie Lays Highl. 
76 The master-builder-bold Who reared this stable pile. 
1009 C. C. Turner Aerial Navig. of To-day viii. (1910) 123 
The bicycle is not stable. It depends upon motion and the 
manipulation of the handles. 

fig- *599 Davies Nosce Teipsum vm. xxxvii. (1714) 58 
The perfect Angels were not stable, But had a Fall more 
desperate than we. X869 M°Laren Serm. Ser. 11. vii. 120 
If we are to be stable amidst earthquakes and storms, we 
must be built on the Rock and build rock-like upon it. 

Comb. 1725 Armstrong Intit. Shahs. 185 That rock the 
stable-planted towers. 

to. Of a support or foundation : Firm, not likely 
to give way, lit. and fig. 

1340-70 A lex. <J- Dind. 587 ?e were alle. .bred of patmodur 
pat is stable to stonde. . And be erpe is called. X604 Earl 
Stirling Aurora Song iii. D 1, Hauing followed ore the 
stable ground. 1788 Priestley Led. Hist. v. xlix. 364 The 
only stable foundation of most of the improvements in social 
life is Agriculture. x8ox Strutt Sports P. in. i. 126 The 
ground within hard, stable, and level. x8xx Pinkerton 
Petral . II. 338 Such pieces of scorise as. .were capable of 
affording a stable support. x8ao Scoresby Acc. Arctic 
Reg. I. 256 It often affords a stable mooring to a ship. 1845 
Darwin Voy. Nat. viii. (1879) 144 A government which as 
yet has never rested on any stable foundation. 1871 Blackie 
Four Phases Morals i. 24 A stable physical platfoim to 
stand on. 

o. Firm in consistency, solid. Now rare. 

*655 Boyle Grig, Formes <y Qual. 76 The Texture, is.. 
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vnlesse it be veiy stable and permanent, . . very much alter’d. 
Ibid. 422 Alterations- .mixtures can perform among Bodies, 
both of them fluid, as well as among those that were either 
both of them stable, or one of them stable and the other 
consistent. x6ax Ray Creation 1. (1704) 70 Providence hath 
given to the solid and stable parts a two-fold Power. 1878 
Stevenson Inland Voy. 103 The shadows lay as solid on 
the swift surface of the stream as on the stable meadows. 

2 . Stationary, keeping to one place. 

+ a, of persons or their dwellings. Ohs. 
axjpzCursor M. 15154 Iesus pamprechand ilk a dai Stable 
in temple stod. 13.. E. E. A Hit. P. A. 507 He pat stod pe 
long day stable. 1422 Yonge tr. Score ta Secret. 215 Sum of 
the hoste shall stabill bene in oone Place. 1687 P. Ayres 
Lyric Poems, ‘ Spring ' (1906) 311 The stable mother [the 
sea] of those straggling sons [the rivets]. X775 R. Chandler 
Trav. Asia M. (1825) 1. 136 A people. .not forming villages 
or towns with stable habitations, but flitting fiom place to 
place. 

b. Of material things: Not shifting or fluc- 
tuating in position. 

1853 Kane Grinnclt Exp, xxxviii. (1856) 353 Some seventy 
miles from the nearest stable ice. x86x Buckle Civiliz . II. 
vii. 368 The surface of our planet, even where it appears 
perfectly stable is constantly undergoing most extensive 
changes. 1862 Dana Man. Gcol. 390 It, however, did not 
reach north to the Azoic of New York, which was still a 
portion of the stable part oj the continent. 

3 . Of a material thing**t>r its condition : Able to 
maintain its place or position; presenting resistance 
to displacement ; not easily shaken or dislodged. 
Stable equilibrium : see Equilibrium i. 

1560 Bible (Geneva) x Citron, xvi. 30 Surely the worlde shal 
be stable and not moue. 1829 Nat. Philos., Mechanics 1. iv. 
18 (U. K. S.) Of these two positions in which it is possible 
for the body to rest, the former is called instable, and the 
latter stable, equilibrium. X87X B. Stewart II cat 45 That 
the particles may have time to assume their most stable 
position. x88g welch Text Bh. Naval Archil, ii. 19 If a 
ship when slightly inclined in any particular direction from 
her position of rest returns towards that position when the 
inclining forces arc removed, it is said to be in stable equi- 
librium. 

b. Of a system of bodies : Having a permanent 
structure or constitution ; not liable to disintegra- 
tion. 

1839 Moseley Astron. lxxvii. (1854) 316 The system of 
Planets is stable, the System of Comets is unstable. 1845 
Whewell Indie. Creator 52 The slate of the solar system 
is stable. 

o. Of a chemical compound or combination ; 
Not at once decomposing. 

Stable dexti in : the fifth or remaining amyl in group after 
the other four amylin groups in starch have been split off 
by the action of diastene. 

1850 Daubeny Atom. Theory vii, (ed. 2) 190 These com- 
pounds are.. much less stable, being decomposed by very 
slight causes. x85a Spencer first Princ. it. xiii. § xor 
(1875) 393 Stable compounds contain compaintively little 
molecular motion. 1900 Jrnl. Sac. Dyers XVI. 6 Causing 
the indigo white to separate out in a stable condition. 

4 . Not liable to fail or vary. 

a. Of government, institutions, customs? etc. ; 
Securely established ; not liable to destruction or 
essential change. Often with fig. notion of I. 

0x290 St, Osivold 5 in S, Eng. Leg. 45 For he was king 
are cristindom puyrliche stable were. X390 Gower Con/, 
III. 333 Thei [pity and justice]., ben of vertu most vailable 
To make a kinges regne stable. 0152a Nisuet N. T . , Epist, 

0, Test. (S. T. S.) III. 377 And thar salbe na mark nor na 
terme of his kingdom, and he sal mak it stabile in the wed of 
beleue. X574 Mirr. Mag., Albanact Ivi, But.. as no state 
can stable stande for aye. c x6xo Women Saints 37 It was 
thought that this new kingdome would not be stable and 
firine for long continuance, vnlesse they had wiues of their 
owne nation. 1849-50 Alison Hist. Europe I. iv, § 18. 446 
Men.. deemed present institutions stable, because they had 
never seen them shaken. X856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) 

1. v. 4x3 His kingdom demanded the security of a stable 
succession, tgxt Seligmann Veddas i, 35 vijaya found 
some sort of stable political organization on lus arrival in 
the island [of Ceylon]. 

f b. Of a law, covenant, promise, etc. : Firm, 
not to be repealed or retracted. Phrases, to hold 
(something) stable, to stand stable. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6430 pis word was iholde stable & 
iloked uor dom. c 1385 Chaucer Clerk's T. 663 But now 
I woot youre lust and what ye wolde A1 youre plesance 
feme and stable I holde. 0x450 Godsiow Reg. 31 Holdynge 
feme & stable what euyr he wolde do ther-with, & neuyr 
to haue more clayme, ne eny of bys eyrys, for euyr-more. 
X464 Rolls of Parlt, V. 529/2 That almaner Yeftes and 
Grauntes..made, stand ferme and stable. 1474 Caxton 
Chesse 11, i. (1883) 21 Tliei fore hym ought to saye no thynge 
but yf hit were vei itable and stable. 1533 City Lond. Let. 
Bh. 0 If. 213 in Vtcary's Ana/. (1888) App. xiv 264 This 
present graunte. .shall . . be contynewed ferme and stable as 
concernyng the sayde Barbour-surgeons. 1543-4 Ad 35 
Hen. VIII , c. 9 The which order.. shall stande firme and 
stable, and for a full determinate order. X759 in Naime 
Peerage Evid. (1874) 65 All which I oblige me to hold firm 
and stable without revocation. 

f o. Of faith, resolve, love, friendship, etp. : Not 
changing, constant. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 26158 We hope he sal haue for-giuenes, 
For pe troatb and stabil fat pat he was in in bis last dai. 
c X340 Hampole Pi ose Treat. 7 And for-tby I had na stabyll 
purpos in glide, na perfite contiycyone. 140a Hoccleve 
Let. Cupid 447 In womman regnetn stable Constance, 0 1450 
Mirk s Festial 74 Full contricion wyth schryft, full charite 
wythout feynyng, and stabull faytb wytnout flateryng. 
*549“6 a Sternhold & H. Ps. 1L 10 (2nd vers.) Within my 
bowels Lord, renue a stable sprite. 1568 Grafton Citron, 


II. 484Theieshal be from hen ceforwaid.. stable friendship, 
betwene the same realmes. 0x6x0 Women Saints 51 An 
husband immortal), whose death may not giieue me, and 
whose loue shall be constant and stable. 

t d. Of counsel, judgement, intellect : Txust- 
worthy, sound. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (.Rolls) 1345, & as he & is conseil stable 
conseil nome pe lettres he sende to Iuli pe emperour of 
rome, Ibid. 11489. 0 1400 Dcstr, Troy 1423 Yche wegh 
pat is wise & of wit stable. 1477 Norton Qrdin. Alch. i. 
in Ashm. (1652) 14 For his Trewth, Veitue, and for his 
stable Witt. 

e. Of a doctrine, theory, conclusion : Securely 
established, not likely to be disproved or found 
wanting. 

1480 Caxton Myrr. 1. xiii. 42 Thus ben not the sciences 
muable but alleway ben estable and trewe. 1862 Ruskin 
U hto this Last Pref., It was . . the fit st object of these papers 
to give an accurate and stable definition of wealth. 1891 
Hardwiche's Sci. Gossip XXVII. 73/1 Even if with further 
research it led to no good and stable result. 

f f. Permanent ; of durable nature or quality. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 26770 Bot pat pi stabil pes mai last To 
crist pou hald pi penance fast. 0 1400 tr. Sccretu Secret., 
Gov. Lordsh. 57 Gete pe stabyl richessc, a lyf pat may 
noghl be chaungyd, a kyngdome ay lastand dilatable. Ibid. 
62 Brekand allyance stabyl ffor welfare and profyt of men. 
16x7 Moryson I tin. 111. 113 They bestow their money in 
stable things, to serve their postentie. 0x645 Howell Lett. 
(1655) I. iv. vii. 172, I am not setled yet in any stable con- 
dition, but I lie Windbound at the Cape of Good Hope. 
x66o Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) xiii. 615/1 Some pertain 
. .to. .the pleasure which consists in motion; others to feli- 
city itself, (as that of indolence and tranquility or stable 
pleasuie). 1683 Snare Anat. Horse (1686) App. 1. i. xi At 
the end of the fourth day, the Stalk tending upwards, (the 
outer or Sheath-leaf being loosened) puts forth the Siablc- 
leaf [L .folium stabile ] that is green and folded. 1742 Young 
Nt. Th . 1. x68 How I dreamt Of stable pleasures on the 
tossing wave ? 

+ g. Of a language : Having fixed meanings. 
Obs, rare. 

1679 Dryden Troilus <?• Cr. Ep. Ded., I am often put to a 
stand.. And have no other way to clear my doubts, but by 
translating my English into Latine, and thereby trying what 
sence the words will bear in a more stable language. 

+ h. Math. *» Constant a. 5. Obs. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Calculus, Stable Quantities 
being always express'd by the first Letters of the alphabet. 

i. Of properties, movements, agencies, etc. : 
Persisting without essential or permanent change 
of character. 

1742 Hume Ess. 4 Treat. (1777) 1 . 115 When the event is 
supposed to proceed from certain and stable causes. 1878 
Tait& Stewart Unseen Univ. vi. § 179. 182 Two kinds, one 
of which makes use of the stable forces of nature and the 
other of the unstable. 1884 tr. Lotze's Logic 33 In. .metal 
where there is no difficulty in regai ding the marks of colour, 
brilliancy, and hardness as stable properties of that which 
they describe. 

j. Of animal or vegetable species : Unvarying. 

1889 A. R. Wallace Darwinism (1890) 43 Wild animals 

and plants, it is said, are usually stable. 

■f 5 . Of look or countenance : Steady, unabashed. 
0x440 Generydcs 1988 Beholdyng them with countenaunce 
right stabill. c X475 Babees Bh. 65 And yf they speke withe 
vow at youre komynge, Withe stable Eye loke vpone theym 
Rihte. 1635 R. N. tr. Camden's Hist. Elis. in. 329 The 
Queene of Scots., with a stable and stedfast countenance,, 
gave thanks to God. 

6. Of persons and their dispositions, 
a. Steadfast in purpose or resolution ; settled in 
character, not fickle, changeable, or frivolous. In 
early use also, f Trustworthy, sound in counsel or 
judgement. Phrase, + To stand stable. 

a 1275 Prov. A l/red 673 in O. E. Misc., Ac nim J»e to be 
a stable mon, pat word and dede bi-sette con. 0 1290 Beket 
240 in -S', Eng. Leg, 113 Of be Ercedekne Thomas, Men 
tolden him sone i-nou3, hov he was stable Man and wis, 
and to alle guodnesse drou$. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. x. no 
Hold be stable and studefast And strengbe bi-seluen. 1398 
Trevisa Barth, De P. JR. vi, xii. (1495) 19 6 Men ben more 
wyse and wytty, more stedfaste and stable than wymmen. 
0 1400 Rule St. Benet, Ord. Nuns 142 To bam bat. .standis 
stabill in-to be putpose bat ba be-gane, it is [etc.]. 0 X450 
Holland Howlat 174 Stable and steidfast, tenderand trewe. 
X500 Ortus Vocab,, Continens, stable or chaste. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems xx. 43 Hald God thy frelnd, evlr stabill be 
him stand. 1526 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 86 b, Let vs 
be stable and neuer loke backwarde agayne to the worlde, 
1588 A. King tr. Canisius Catech. 46 It is the Apostolicke 
doctrine, to stand firme, and stabill in ye traditions also 
qubilk ar nocht within. 

+ b. const, of, in (thoughts, purposes, words, 
etc.) : cf. senses 4 c, 4 d. Obs. 

0x290 St. Michael 675 in S. Eng. Leg. 319 Ho so hath of 
be eorbe mest he is sloug ase be Asse,. - Sone old and noujt 
willesfot stable and stuaefast of mod. 01320 Cast. Love 
38 4 pou art also so trewe a kyng, And stable of boujfc in alle 
byng. a 1375 Joseph Arim. 245 Bote beo je stable in oure 
fei and foloweb vre werkes. 0 1400 M aundkv. (Roxb.) xxxi. 
139 All gude Cristen men, bat er stable in be faith, may ga 
in to batvalay. c 1400 JDcstr. Troy 10654 Ector, .was sti- 
thist of stoare, stabill of hert. 0 1477 Caxton Jason 97 
Considering the.. promesse that he had made with Medea 
[Jason] abode ferme and stable in bis firste purpoos. 0 1500 
Lancelot 1671 And of thi wordis beis trew and stable. X552 
Bh. Com. Prayer, Ordering of Deacons, Continuing euer 
stable and strong in thy sonne Christe, 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. 

1 . 34 Things to make me stable In what I have began to take 
in hand. 

+ 0. Constant in affection. Const, to. Obs. 

13. . Cato 214 in Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS, 570 Hose 
feyneb him frend with word And not wij> heite stable, 

95-2 
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STABLING. 


C1374 Chaucer Contpl. Mars 281 Ye, my ladyes, that ben 
true and stable, c 1386 — Clerk's T. 931 And to hire hous- 
bonde euere meke and stable. 1300 Gower Con/. II. 16 The 
god of love is favorable To hem that ben of love stable. 

+ cL In a. bad sense : Persistent. Obs. 
c 1440 Promp, Parv. 471/2 Stable, and a-bydyng yn ma- 
lyce, pcruicax,pertinax. 

*t*e. Strong, capable of endurance. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M.i 3 HU [re. King Arthur’s] knythes . . Als 
wav. an, cai, and other stabell. 13.. Evang. Nicod. 150 
{MS. Harley) He bad pam tak men mote myghty, Strang 
and stabyll of state, c 1430 Lvdg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 

?8 Holy Helyas. .Made stronge in spirxte fourty dayes went 
n bU journay, the brede made hym so stable, c 1470 Gol. 
% Gaiu. 741 Ane sterne knyght, stalwart and stabill. 
ff. Of God or a deity : Unchangeable. Obs. 
c 1383 Chaucer L G. IV. 346 A god ne snolde nat be thus 
agreued But of hys deitee he shal be stable. 01388 — • 
Frankl. T. 143 That semen rather a foul confusion Of werk 


in Degree. 

+ Stable, t/.i Obs. Also 3-4 stablen, 3-6 
stabil, 3, 5-6 stabul, 4 stabil(l)e, 4-5 stabel, 
stabulle, 4-6 stabill, -yl, -y 31 (e, (stabelyn). 
[Variant of Estable v., a. OF. esfablir:— L. stabi- 
ttre, f. stabili-s Stable a. Cf. Establish, Stab- 
lish vbs.J 

1. trans. To make stable, in various senses ; to 
strengthen, render film or fixed ; to render stead- 
fast ; to bring into a secure or permanent condition ; 
to confirm, ratify. 

a 1300 Birth 0/ Jesus no in Horstm. Alteng. Leg. (1875) 
70 (Ashm. MS.) Vche :jer also ioachim. to pe temple wende 
pre sipe, to stable \v. r. stablen] his biheste, jifgod him eny 
sends, a 1300 Cursor M. 19262 Ciisten kirc, pan it bigan, 
Yeit was it noght stablid [Pair/ stabeled] pan. 1338 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1725) 244 Wardeyns gode he sette, to 
stabille be lond. £1380 Wyclif .5W. Wks. II. 178 pis bileve 
shulde stable men to stonde stifly in Goddis cause. C1386 
Chaucer Merck. T. 1161 (Harl. MS. 1758) Till that your 
sight stablid [v.rr. y-stabled, I-stabled, ysatled] be a while 
Ther may full many a sight you be-gile. 01400-50 Bk. 
Curtasye 169 in Betbees Bk , When pou ministers at pe heghe 
autere, With bothe hondes pou serue po prest in fere, pe 


** pc uiorcuu, j7cre we uotn 
shull have n3te. cx 400 Love Bcnavent Mirr. (1007)212 
In leithe also he enformed hem and stabled hem more per- 
fitely m byleue of his godhede. c 1440 Promp. Parv 471)2 
S(t)abelyn, or make stable and stede. . stabilio , solido. c 1450 
Myrr. our Ladye 297 Forsothe god hathe stabeled the 
erthe, whiche shall not be meued. c 1485 Dighy Myst. (1882) 
«. 569 Stabyll your syghtes, and look ye not stunt, xeox-a 
Acc. Ld. High Trtas. Scot. II. 140 To David Grame. to 
pas to Glasgo to stabill his procuratourjp and to mak his 
expens on his pley, Ivj s. 1538 Starkey England 1. ii. 42 
Man, stablyd and confyrmyd wyth perfayt and sure hope. 
*S4S Raynald Byrth Mankynde 148 To stable & stedfast 
tneteathe and to kepe the gumms in good case. 

b. To base or ground (an argument, etc.) upon. 
rS»r Fisher Sernt. agst. Luther i. Wks. (1876) 313V The 
fyrst .lij. instraccyons. -shall vndermyne ■ lij . great groundes 
wher vpon Martyn doth stable in maner all Ms articles. 

. *0 P'h- or set U P in. a certain position or place, 
or in a safe or firm place. To stable up ; to collect 
and place ; pass, to have taken one’s stand. 

!?. l .3°° Cursor M. 34628 Fra me ne wald bai na wight tuin, 
I il 1 com til mi cosin in, par stabild bai mi stall, c 137 5 Sc. 
Leg. Saints xliv. LLnty) 163 My patrimonehaf I stablit in 
■sasekire place quhare foule corrupcfon neuir ves. a 1400-50 
Wars Alex. 1091 May pou o^t, lede, p e jonder lawe lyft on bi 
schulder, And stire it oute of pe stede & stable in a-nothire ? 

lOlCL T7D7 To stghlA vn a trrota ~ __v • 


H toting Hare *og When that ye bin stabult up, I wylie 
wte and putt her (the hare] vp. y 

3 . To ordain permanently, establish, fix, institute: 
to appoint, settle. 

¥• *5429 Pou pat has pis werld all wroght. 
And stabuld it in skill. 1303 R. Brunnb Handl. Syitne 
1604 Pys [sixth] comaundment ys of prys, For hyt was 
stabled yn .paradys. , 2389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 54 In 
septembre vis fratemite is funded % stabeled. 14*3 City 
2 94 It is ordeyned and stabled 
xxmX jjayement be made anon upon such pmveaunce made. 
I&1 a c Z ¥ s {\ &7 °^ 3?8 Be hit [the ordinance] ordeynyd 

r Q ^A a Th d ’ hy ^ and Waiden f- *53 8 Starkey Engtand 
r ‘ V® J '“ e f?? 16 aw ” ys so sta-blyd and set, that [etc.]. 

!tV?o ' TtZbfa t ihu£P t0 ° rdayne ' t0 determyne > t0 set 

4 . To establish, install or secure in a possession, 
office, or dignity, etc. 

. 1 3oa-r 4 °o R. Glouc. (Rolls) App. X x. 400 pis king due 
henu to sone bo 110m & stablede him ber his eir of bis kine- 
i 0 .";-// 340 HAMP0I f Ps ‘ «• 13, I am stabild kyhge [Vulg. 


nfh't? i 1,90 th* 11 ^ 3 he ma do better to stabil hym in 

othtr placis. r S * 3 Douglas ABneis v. xiL 182 Ane ball owl t 
schaw ..assanctuar, Plantitthai haif, and stabillit pieistis 

b. To secure to (a peison, or oneself). 

1536 Beclemden Cron. Scot. 111. vii. (1821) I. 87 This 
to him, IhochThtS 

SSCi'S 1 s‘«. 

5 . ? To hold fast. 


6. intr. a. To come to a stand, cease from 
action ; to refrain (from tears). 

*377 Langl. P. PI. B. 1. 120 Til god of his goodnesse gan 
stable [v.r. stabiisse] and stynte. c 1400 Destr. Troy 3386 
Who might stithly absteyne, or stable of teris, pat prestly 
were pricket with payues so fele? 

b. To become stable. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles 1, 10 Of alegeauncenowlerneth 
a lesson oper tweyne Wher-by it standith and stablithe 
moste— -By drede, or by dyntis or domes vntiewe [etc.]. 
Ibid, in, 249 Iche rewme vnair rolFof pe reyne-bowe Sholde 
stable and stonde be pese pre degi es. 

Stable (stifi'b’l), ». 2 Also 5 stabel, 5-6 stabil, 
(S stabble). [f. Stable sb/ Cf. OF. establer 
(perh. the source ) ; also L. stabulare , -an intr.] 

1 . trans. To put (a horse) into a stable, or into 
a place which is used as a stable. Formerly also 
with up (rare). 

13.. Coer de L. 6770 At the gate he sette porters, And 
stablede up hys destrers. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3753 Wan 
pay had m ad fast aboute & y-stablyd pe stede. 1475 Bk. 
Noblesse (Roxb.) 73 He on a tyme., stabled his hors in 
Salamon is Temple. *5x3 Douglas ABneis vi. iv. ros The 
Centawris wer stabillit at this port, 1557 Tusser xoo Points 
Husb. xxxviii, When pasture is gone. ..then stable thy 

nUirrkkyv.« a vnaD D*, Z !! ... r*~1 


the Stable Door after the Stead was stoln. 1887 D. C. 
Murray Old Blazer's Hero iv, To lock the stable-door when 
the mare is stolen. 

Stableful (st^t'b’lful). rare. [f. Stable sb. 
4 - -full.] As much or as many as fills a stable. 


um.be 4wu4 xAUA.i-A.tYu ir tiny viii. Aim. x. 223 yy uercboever 

they [asses] bee stabled, they love to lie at large and have 
roume ynough. 1688 Clayton in Phil. Trans. XVIII. 121 
They never Shoe them, nor Stable them in general, a 1701 
Lochmahen Harper iv. in Child Ballads IV. 18/2 Gae stable 
up the baiper’s mare. x8ao Scott Manast. xiv, Art thou 
there, old Truepenny ? hei e, stable me these steeds, and see 
them well bedded. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 293 
A third could never go into his parish church without being 
reminded.. that Oliver's redcoats had once stabled their 
horses there. x8go ‘ R. BoLDRswood ’ Col. Reformer (1891) 
117 As soon as I have stabled the horses. 

b. Of a building : To afford stabling for, 

1903 Tallbntyre Voltaire xxxii. (1005) 338 An immense 
barn which stabled fifty cows and their calves. 

2 . intr. Of an animal : To live in a stable. 

.1508 Extracts Burgh Rec. Edin. (1869) I. xr7 With, .suffi. 
cient lokkis..for thair duris, for the sure keping of the hois 
that stabillit, with thame. x6ox Holland Pliny iv. xi. I. 78 
There, stood the towne Tinda, terrible for the horses of 
Diomedes that stabled there. *878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 
xxi. 423 The domestic animals of the Arabs are found stabling 
m the very buildings which may once, perhaps, have shel- 
tered the Carthaginian Elephants, 
b. trans/. To live as in a stable. 

X65 1 N. Bacon Disc . Govt. Eng. it. xxx. 239 Forgetting 
their ancient yoke fellows the rural Presbyters, they stable 
with the King. 1667 Milton P. L, xi. 748 In thii Palaces . . 
Sea-monsters whelp'd And stabl’d. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. 
(• 47° All the monsters of the sea stabled in the cavities at 
the foot the mountain. *817 Shelley Revolt Islam n. iv, 
lyrante dwelt side by side, And stabled in our homes. 
1909 R. Bridges I bant obscuri Poet. Wks. (1913) 449 
yEnetd vi. 286] And many strange creatures of monstrous 
form and features Stable about th’ entrance, 
f 3 . To turn into a stable. Obs. rare - 1 . 

1649 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wand. West 10 ExeLer..is a 
faire sweete City, a goodly Cathedrall Church (not yet quite 
spoyled or stabled). 

t Sta ble, ff.8 Obs. [Perh. f. Stable a. (in 
sense 2 , stationary) ; but cf. the later Stabble v., 
which has some affinity of sense.] passive and 
refl. To stick fast in the mud. Also /£^. Obs. 

In quot. 1640 app. associated with Stable a. 2 
rS ®9 Campion Hist. Irel. 11. ix. (1633) This is a doughty 
kinde of accusation, which they urge against mee, wherein 
they are stabled and myred at my first denyali. 1598 
Florio Diet. Ep. Ded. 3, I many times in many words 
naue beeneso stal d and stabled. X6Z7 Drayton Moon-calf. 

etc. 184 They.. In the stifle mud are 
2 ; “ ck! y stabled fast- 16*9 Gaule Holy Madn. 196 Thoul’t 
ei *!l or stable thyselfe. 1640 E. Dacres tr. Machia- 
v i ll l s Prince 268 The bottom proving rotten and miry, some 
ot tne Horse came over and over on their riders, and many 
stuck so fast in the mud that they were there stabled. 
Stable, obs. form of Stable. 

Stable, variant of Stably sb. Obs. 
f Sta bled, ppl, a.i Obs. [f. Stable ff. 1 + -edI, 1 
In senses of the verb. J 

ci4°o Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 66 Wete also bat 

r t f^« d T? IanetyS o?f n00abl ? ar a ^° usand twenty and nyne. 
01449 Pecock Repr. n. iv. 136 For noon such fonnys 

anrf n m U i n »'i S M ny v ng Stmernaunce to be left 

«Vh P n l 5 ? T< H ° WELt Ar b. Ai/fltie (1879) 

p?aSs w^haSe. 04 maklh & Stabled minde * none yout ^ 
Stabled (st£Tb’ld), ppl a ? [f. Stable sb. or 
ff. 2 + -En.] Put into a stable, sheltered in a stable, 
ii Milton Camus 534 He and his monstrous rout are 
heard to howl Like stahl d wolves. 1837 Carlylk Fr Rev 
II. 1V.1I1, Motionless, as the brave stabled steed when con- 
flagration rises. 

Stable door. The door of a stable. Prov. to 
shut (lock, etc.) the stable door -when the horse ts 
stolen, to take preventive measures too late. 

o 8 ' ••Sir Beues 2152 Atstable dore to himghesede [etc.], 
door constantly* Fatrxxxu > Isidor watched the stable- 

c S39 0 t GowER Con/. II. 32 For whan the grete Sliede Is 
h f [Negligence] taketh hiede, And makth the 
If. Wht„ fa b» W 4 ®! Douce 52) 


5 . ?To hold fast. \kTsn Wfa wi > V^ li ’/ 1S *-° la steke be s£a ^ ]] dore. UC x/<M 

smbTthmnlfl^’ XXlil s? 7 Sir > strength myght not ( J SI7) D iv ' : rhe foole..shytte?5 

MnrTfcTrtS a 1,1.* *393 Marlowe Ovid's Elegies ! ix. 39 G 
Mars in the deed the black-smilhes net did stable. 



! -head.] Stability. 

c X380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. I. 69 pere is more stabilhede in 
wordis bat ben seid of Cust. 

t Sta blemeut. Obs. Also 5 stabilement, 
establement. [a. OF. es tablet nent , f. establtr : 
see Stable v. and -went. Cf. L. stabilimentum.'] 

a. An ordinance, regulation : = Establishment. 

b. Something that establishes or supports. 

_ c X4.00 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 55 First soueraynly 
it fallys to a kyuge bat he attempre hym with trewe stable- 
ments & lawes. 1423 City Land. Cal. Let. Bk. I (1909) 290 
And if ony , .wolde take onylhing ageyn this stabilement, no 
man be bounden to obeye to him. Ibid. 201 If any fele him 
greved ageyn this establement. *481 Tulty of Old Age 
(Caxton) i,ib (R.), The life to come is the stablement and 
the propre house of myne undedly soule. a 1603 T. Cart- 
wright Confnt. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 554 The Church of 
Rome is the pillar and stablement of tiulh. 

Stableness (st^b’lnes). Now rare. Also 
4-5 stablynesae, 6 Btablynes. [f. Stable a. + 
-ness.] The quality or condition of being stable : 
= Stability. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23541 Bot in bat mikel stabilnes [v.r, 
stablenes, stabulnes], Sal nan yerne be bot bat he es. c 1374 
Chaucer Booth, iv. vi. 30 A1 that moeveth in any maneic, 
taketh his causes., of the stablencsse of the divyne ihoght. 
01400 Rule St. Benet (Prose) lxii. 40 pe reule of stabilnes. 
1421 Hoccleve Compl. 9 Stablenes in this worlde is there 
none ; there is no thinge but chaunge and variaunce. 1561 
T. Honv tr. Castiglione'sCourtyer m, (1577) 0 tv, I impute 
it to the surenesse and stablenesse of the woman, and 
wauering of the man. 1605 Shaks. Macb. iv. iii, 92, 1646 
P. Bulkeley Gospel Covt. v. 360 He grounds the truth and 
certainty of the promise upon the stablenesse of God’s 
counsell. 1702 Earl of Marchmont in Lond. Gas, No. 38x9/3 
Her Stableness in, and Fidelity to, the Protestant Religion. 
1909 19^/4 Cent. Oct. 677 Disconcerting to our sense of stable- 
ness and identity. 

Stabler (st^’blai). Now Sc. Forms : 5 sta- 


— — — — — * « .vwvn-nw I.RW.J 4*. 

14.. Now. in Wr.-Wulcker 684/41 Hie stabularius, a 
stabyler. 1483 Cath. A ngl. 357/2 A Stabyller, stabularius. 
1508 Extracts Burgh Rec. JEdiu. (1869) I. 117 That all 
stabulares within this burgh haif thair stabilles weill and suffi- 
cienthe furnist with hek [and] manyger. 1529 Ibid. (1871) II. 
6 All maner of stabillar within this burgh. x6ix Extracts 
Rec. Convent. Burghs Scot. (1870) II. 3x7 His maiesteis 
lieges wer gritlie abusit be the staiblers. 1676 Row Contin. 
Blair's Autobiog. ix. (1848) 147 A pursuivant calling to a 
stabler, to provide against tomorrow morning two horses. 
1722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 109 The stabler, so they call 
the people at Edinburgh that take in horses to keep. 1821 
Blackw. Mag. IX. 331 The humble dwelling of a stabler in 
theGrassmarkct. a 1864 Hawi hohne wer. Notc-bks. (1879) 
H- 173 They appear to be busy men, these stablers. 

t Stable-stand, [f. stable var. Stably sb. + 
Stand vi] See quot. 

The word was conjecturally substituted by Hanmer (1744) 
mr stables in Winter's Tale 11. i. 134 • the passage with 
Hanmer s reading is quoted by Johnson as Shakspere’s. 

1598 Manwood Laws of Forest xviii. § 9. 114- b, By the 
Assises of the Forrest of Lancaster [margin Assisa forestae 
de Lancast. fol. 63], Taken with the maner, is when one is 
iound in the kings Forrest in any one of these 4. degiees, vir, 
g table stand Dogge drawe Back Beare and Bloudy hand. 
Stable stande is, when a man is found in any Forrest at his 
standing, with a Crosse bowe bent, ready to shoote at any 
or > with a Long bow, or els, standing close by a tree 
with Greyhounds m his lease, ready to let slip. 

+ Sta'blet. Obs.~° [a. OF. establete, dim. of 
liable : see Stable sb. 1 and -et.] A small stable, 
stall, pen. 

1585 Higins Junius' Nomencl. 191/2 Stabulum..Estable. 
a stablet, a stal : a place for fodder. 

T Sta-bling, vbl. sb.i Obs. [f. Stable ff.i + 
-INO \] The action of Stable ff.l 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 229 pei techen opynly for 
worschipe of god & profit of pe reumeand stablynge of be 
kyngis pouer & distroynge of synne. c 1449 Pecock Refir. 
1. xvi. 9*1 he firme stabiling of al the chirche. 1538 Starkey 


(? and sb.) + -inq-IJ The action of placing or ac- 
commodating (horses) in a stable ; stable accom- 
modation ; stable-buildings collectively, 

H t °y? rd H°“s?J<~/ks. (Roxb.) 322 Item, for the 
£ 111J ' c ? rtes “U-d. 1494 in Aungier Syon (1840) 
‘ j t0 ■ • mete, drynke, horsmete, loggynge, 

a vv? l oth ™ th y n e s necessary. 1586 Exch. 
hr. o„7‘ ru- 617 The expensis requtsit to his hienes 
iilcc St r> b mg \ I 683 9. has> 11 in Euccleuch MSS. 

I * 339 For whom our Harbingers are 
to provide lodging and stabling near our Court. 1735 
Liberty m. 37c .A Stabling now for Wolves. 1782 
r;'~y’' m jj}' Mn t ineC( t-Li ,ltn 'Painiers II.171 His Majesty 
is now adding wings and a corps of stabling, which are far 
adv f nc . ed ' *813 Sporting Mag. XLII. 53 A very beautiful 
^graving of the Stabling at Errol House. *841 Dickens 
X ’ You can D S IV ? m y hor!lC good stabling, can 
^, l I’t„n 8s ' ? Thackeray Pendenms lxxv, Excellent subling 
hol ? es « .the ‘ Clavering Arms ’. *886 
all Mall Gas, xo Apr, 5/2 The chapel, guaid-ioom, 



STABLISH. 


STACHYS, 


entrance tower, and stablings. 1890 ' R. Boldrewood * Col. 
Reformer (r8gi) 276 The long range of stabling at no incon- 
venient distance. 

attrib. 1899 Daily News 23 June 8/s Comfortable stab, 
ling quartets. 

Stablish. (slaeiblif), v. Now arch. Forms : 

3- 5 stablis, 4 sfcablys, stablisoe, 4-5 stablisse, 
4, 6 stablische, 4-6 stablis she, 5 stablice, 
-esshe, -ych, -ysh, 5-6 stablysohe, -ysshe, 6 
stablysho, -ishe, (stablyszshe), 8-9 ’stablish, 

4- stablish ; also pa. t. and pa. pple. 3-4 stablist, 
4 stablyste («SV. stabelaste), 4, 6 stabliste. 
[Variant of Establish ©.] = Establish v. in 
various senses. 

From the 16th c there seems to have been a tendency to 
confine the use of the form stablish to those uses in which 
the relation of meaning to stable adj. is appaient, i.e. wheie 
the notion is rather * to strengthen or support (something 
existing) ' than * to found or set up The modern currency 
of the word is purely literary, and reminiscent of the Bible or 
Prayer Book. 

1 . irans. To place or set (a material thing) firmly 
in position ; to station (a person) in a place. Obs. 
exc. in figurative context. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 21288 Tuin axils [of an allegorical 1 wain J 
er tuin laghs, i-wiss, ..ho carter self is iesus ciist, His bodi 
es yock he has stablist. a 1325 Prose Ps. xx.\[i]. 10 Ne bou 
no shcttesl me no_u}t in )>o hondcs of |iy n enemy; pou 
stablisced my fete in large slcde. c 1450 Merlin iii, 59 Ye 
shall stabltsshe the thirde table in the name of the trinitc. 
e X500 Mehtsiue i, 17 There the lady Pressyne stablysshed a 
sirongo geaunt to the sauegarde of the tresourc. 1650 Sc. 
Psalms xciii. 5 The world is also stablished, that it can not 
depart. 1845 Bailey Resins (ed. 2) 198 Heaven's cteinal 
base, Whereon God's throne is 'stablished. 

2 . To set (a person, etc.) permanently in an office, 
dignity, or condition. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xii. (Mathias) 318 Spcdful thinge 
vnre & gud, hat wo stablyste nne in h e place, ho quliyie to 
supple of Iudas. *439 Charters, elc. Edin. (1871) 64 We, . 
be tnir present lettres makis, stnblissis, and ortlanis..schir 
Robert Logane . . oure baileye off fee. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur in, xv, xx8 The kyng stablysshed all his knyghtes 
and gaf them that were of londes not rye he he gal them 
Iondes, *483 Caxton G. de la Tour h j b, God chose and 
stablysshed [c 1450 lxxxvii. xn ordeyned] hym [Moses] 
mayster and gouournour ouer alle his people. 1738 Wesley 
Ps. cxxxn. iv, I will thy faithful seed increase, And ’stablish 
them on Davids Throne. 1805-6 Cary Dante, Inf. u. 24 
Both which . . were ordain'd And stablish ’d for the holy place, 
where sits Who to gieat Petei's sacied chair succeeds. 

+ 3. To ordain permanently (a law, rule, etc.) 
c 1386 Chaucer Kni.'s T. 2137 That same prince.. Hath 
stablissed in this wrecched world adoun Certeync claves and 
tluracioun [etc.]. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 1. v. (Skeat) 58 
Wiste tliou not wel that al the lawe of kynde is my lawe, 
and by god ordayned and stablisshcd to dure by kynde 
lesounV c 1417 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 2232 By sotilte 
Brekyngo bolides ]mt stablisslied were Mankynde to niofite. 
a 1483 Liber Niger in Ilousch. Ord. (1790) 18 Ilardelcnoutc 
was the furst that began iiii meales stablyshed in oon day. 
1530 Palsgr. 7 .ft/a, 1 stablysshc, I make by act e,je actifie. 
1561 T. Norton Calvin' s Inst. Pref, A v b, This bound they 
forgot, when they stablished.. so many nmisleily determina- 
tious without any wooid of God, *6x5 Sylvester Job 
Triumphant ill. 329 For the raine hec stablisht a Decree, 
f 4. To set up or found securely (a government, 
a condition of things), Obs. 

X591 Siiaks. i Hen. VI, v. i. xo And stablish quietnesse on 
cucry side. 161a T. Taylor Comm. Titus iii. x We haue 
stablished the regal power ouer all persons Ecclesiastical as 
well as others. X855 Singleton Virgil II. 493 In suchlike 
words between them stablished they [ firmabant ] The 
leagues amid the nobles' view, 
f 5 . To bring into settled order (a country, affairs, 
etc.). Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce x. 303 He wex so wiss and avise, 
That his land first weill stablist lie, X470-85 Malory Arthur 
l. vii, 44 Whanne.. the kyng had stablisshed alle the coup, 
treyes aboute london. *6oo E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 221 
Fie now labouicd to stablish the affaires. 

8 . To render indubitable, support by proof or 
testimony. 

a 1325 MS. Rawl. B. 520 If. 57 ?if he stablisseth him to be 
lasse he ne sal nojt ansuerien of ani tenement for acheson 
of possession or of ptosprete are he be of plener age. 1530 
Palsgr. 731/a What so ever he saye, I wyll stablysche it. 
X550 Cranmer Def. Bath. Doc.tr. titlc-p., A confutation of 
sundry errors conccrnyng the same, grounded and stablished 
upon Goddes holy woorde. 156* T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 
iv. 50 That whatsoeuer they shal determine on the one side 
or the other, maye be stablished and certayne to our mindes. 
1885-94 R. Bridges Eros Psyche July x, It is true That 
much hath liapt to stablish what ye teach. 

7 . To make secure, strengthen, reinforce. 

138a Wyclif Rom. iii. 3X Therefore distrye we the lawe 
by the feith? Fer be it ; but we stablischen IVulg. statui. 
rnies] the lawe. a 15x3 Fauyan Citron. 1. (i8u) xx When 
Brute, .sawe that he was stablysshed in his Realme quyetly, 
he..commaundyd [etc.]. 1586 Marlowe rst Pi. Tambwrl, 
iv. iv. (ad fin.), When holy Fates Shall stablish me in 
strong Egyptia. x6oo Fairfax Tasso x. Iiii, My weake 
estate to stablish come thou art. x6xx Bible x Chron, xviii. 

3 As hee went to stablish his dominion. 1667 Milton P. L. 
xxl 347 Remembring. .his Cov'nant sworn To David, stab- 
lisht as the dayes of Heav’n. 1606 Tate & Brady Ps. xciii. 

2 How surely stablisht is thy Throne l x8xo Southey Ke- 
hama xvm. vi, Over Earth and Heaven my reign Is stab- 
lish’d. 1869 M. Arnold Cult. 4 An. ii. 92 It is stablisbing 
the State on behalf of whatever great. changes are needed. 

8 . To render stable in faitn, virtue, etc. 

1447 Bokenam Seyniys, Christina 77 In J>is [sc. faith] me 
stablych, lorde, I he preye. 153S Coverdale Ps. li. 12 O 
geue me the comforte of thy helpe agayne, and stablish me 
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with thy fre sprete. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 662 For he 
himselfe, whether he were past all feare, or was not well 
stablished in his perlite minde, . . boldely entred into Englande. 
x6xx Bible x Thess.yn. 13 To the end hee may stablish your 
hearts vnblameable in holinesse. X738 Wesley Ps. li. xiii, 
Stablish, and keep my faithful Heart X784 Cowper Task 
11. 343 He stablishes the strong, restoies the weak. 1841 
Emerson Ess. Ser. 1. viii. (1876) 208 Let him go home muen, 
and stablish himself in those courses he approves. 1862 
Trench Poems , Justin Martyr is, I thought to arm my 
soul, And stablish it in self control. 

Iicnce Stablished ppl, a., + Stablishing vbl. sb. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 2715 1 Wit stabilising of hali kirck. a 1470 
Tipioft Caesar v. xiii. (1330) 16 ]X nyghtys. were shorter 
there than they be in the stablysshed lande [in continents]. 
*57 ° T. Norton tr. Nowells Catech. 2 b, All these thinges 
serue . . to the orderly stablishyng of the outward gouernance 
of the Cbirch. .1655 G. Firmin (title) Stablishing against 
Shaking, or a Discovery of the Prince of Darknesse. 1709 
Cobb Poems (ed. 2) 5 whose bold Presumption dares trans- 
gress Thy stablish 'd Articles of Peace, Or disobey thy Law? 
1885 R. Bridges Nero m. iv. 16/2 Thou., yet would’st dare 
. . to thwart My stablished purpose ? 

t Sta'blisher. Obs. rare. [f. Stablish 0. + 
-be 1 .] One who stablishes. 

*53 $ Coverdale Neb. vii. 22 Thus is Iesus become a 
stabliszher of so moch a better Testamente. 1545 Brinklow 
Conipt. 12 b, Thow art a stablissher of wicked lawes. 

Stablishment (stsc-blijment). arch. [vnr. of 
Establishment. Cf. Stablish 0. and -ment.] 

1 , The action of stablishing or establishing} the 
condition of being established. 

1444 Rolls of Parlt. V, 75/2 For the perpetuell stablesshe- 
ment of the same College. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de \V. 
*53*) *33 b, So the stablyhihmeni.es in vertuc,&thc delecta- 
cyons in good workes..ben the fruytes of the holygoost. 
*617 FIieron Penance for Sin Wks. 1620 II. 268 1 Stablish 
inee with .Thy free Spirit’. Here two things:., First, the 
particularity of the fauour which Dauid craues, stablish- 
ment, confnmation in good. 1677. Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 1. 
iy. 144 Not to be punished for sin is the stablissement of 
Sin. <xx7xx Ken Hymns Pestiv. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 338 
May we.. Thy sacred Truth embrace, With strength of 
Faith, and Stablishment in Grace, 1898 S. Evans Holy 
Graal 103 Prayer to God that He would recover back the 
walls in s uch stablishment as they were aforetime, 
b. Confirmed possession. 

1606 Siiaks. Ant. 4 Cl. iii. vi. 9 Vnto her He gaue the 
stablishment of Egypt. 

+ 2 . Something established, a statute, ordinance. 
1387-8 T.Usk Test. Lome 111. i. (Skeat) 132 Under whiche 
lawe . . botlie . . at n . . bounden , ,as by knotte of loves statutes 
and stablisshment in kynde. 2473 Rolls of Parlt. VI. 83/1 
Any other Acte, Statute, Stablisshement or Ordenaunce, 
made or to be made in this present Pai lenient. 

3 . A means of establishing or strengthening. 

*533 More Cpufut. Thidale vn. Wks. G65/1 To ihunLent 
that his catholike church may be to cuiay man that wil 
luarne tberof & giue credence theiunto as himself com. 
niaundeth cueri man to do, a veiy sute stablishment and a 
strongc pyller of troulhe. 

t Sta-blishness. Obs. rare~°. [f. Stablimi 
v. + -NES8.] Stability. 

1530 Palsgr. 275/1 Stablysshnesse, cst abide. 

t Sta-bly, sb. Obs. Also 4-5 stable, [a. AF. 
cstablie (latinized stabilia , stabilea, stablca : see 
G. J. Turner, Sel. Pleas of Forest, Gloss.), f. establir 
to station, Establish. Cf. med.L. stabilitiones 
■venalionunt (Domesday Book).] 

1 . Hunting. A besetting of a wood with men, 
hounds in leash, nets, elc. for the purpose of taking 
deer, etc. 

13., Gaia. 4 Gr. Nut. 1153 Bot heleily Jray weie Re- 
stayed with )>e stablye, hat stoutly nscryed. c 1400 Master 
of Game (M.S. Digby 182) xxxv, And if J?e sette be wyde, 
he forseyd forster. .shulde warne be Shevefe of be Shyre,. 
forto ordeyne stable suflisaun te and kartes eke forto brynge be 
deer batsnuldc be slaync. <1x425 Wyntou n Chronxi, xvi. 1609 
As he past, .In til huntynge hym to play,. .On his gamyn ai 
thouchty, pe stable [MS. IVemyss staill] and be setis set, 

2 , A stand, halt (of armed men). 

c 1450 Merlin xxii. 386 And ffrolle the Duke of Almayne 
come oute after and made his stablie vpon a litill river that 
is cleped Aroaise. 

t Sta-bly, a.i Obs. rare -1 , [a. OF. establi , 
pa. pple. of establir : sec Stable, Stablish, 
Estable, Establish vbs.] = Stable a. 

xx.. in Herrig's Archiv LXXIX. 448/10 They stoode 
with stably steven in mayntenance of Molses law. 

stably (stffi'bli), a. 2 rare. Also stabley. [f. 
Stable sb. + -y.] Characteristic of, having to do 
with, or pertaining to a stable or stables. 

1864 All 1 ’car Round 30 Jan. 539 The boots, .belonged to 
short-haired stably gentlemen in Targe white overcoats. 1884 
Yates Recoil. I. vn. 251 Fresh air.. which.. seemed to me 
to have a somewhat stably twang. 

Stably (slfi'bli), adv. Forms : 3-4 stabliohe, 
3, 5 stabiZi, 3-5 stabeliehe, 4 stab(e)Zz, 4-5 
stabely, stabilly, stabilli, 5 stabelike, stabelly, 
stabyly, stabully, 6 stabilie, 4- stably, [f, 
Stable a. + -ly 2 .] In a stable manner, firmly, 
t steadfastly, f constantly. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) s6ii pe king.. bed hom..bat hii 
horn vnderstode & stabeliehe nelde to gadere to sauy bat 
lend, c xaoo Bcket (Percy Soc.) 2173 Ac bihethem stabliche 
[Laud JIIS. studefastliche] to stonde al at here rede. 1338 
R. Brunne Chron. (1725) 126 pat Steuen. .suld here coroun. 
& his gyft certeyn be nolden stabilly. c 1380 Wyclif IVAs. 
(1880) 75 A man bat meynteneb goddis lawe paciently & 
stably. £1400 Rule St. Benet (Prose) xlvu. 32 Sho bat 
babbes cumandis pis office [of reading], wid mekenes sal 


sho do it, And stabelike wid-vten piide. c 1400 Master of 
Game (MS. Digby 182) xxvi, And if he se an hertestondynge 
stabely, he muste looke wele what cuntre he shall goo to 
his leyr. c 1440 York Myst. xvii, 140 So shall }e stabely 
vndirstande per mynde and ber menyng. a 1450 Le Marts 
A rtk, 2663 By-twene you for to make pees Stabully euei 
for to stonde. 1488 Caxton Chastysmg Goddes Chyld. xi. 
28 He only beholdeth hymselfe and stondeth stably upon 
his owne propre wyll. 1563 Homilies II. Rogation Week 
1. 236 Consider the huge substaunce of the earth... Howe 
couTde it so stande stably in the place as it doth, yf [etc.] ? 
1695 Ld. Preston Boeth, iv. 103 Those aie such things as 
are stably fixed near to the Divinity, 1895 Jas. Orr in 
Advance (Chicago) 25 Apr. 1066/1 Rome, stably seated 011 
her seven hills. 1007 Times 5 Feb, 3/5 The Dean.. con- 
tends that the teaching., ought to be stably standardized. 
Staboy, ». U~S. nonce-wd. [f. sta boy (also 
sin boy , stub-boy), an exclamation addressed to 
hounds ( Amer . Dial. Notes 1900-4 II. 347-8) ; 
cf. hist-a-boy, Hist int. 2.] trans. To urge on 
(hounds) with the cry { sta boy \ 

[1848 Lowell Biglotu P. Ser.i, Pious Editor’s Creed, As. . 
feeder of certain theologic dogmas, which, when occasion 
offers, he unkennels with a sialoy.] 1850 Lowli.l Un/taMy 
Lot Mr. Knott 60 Like dogs let loose upon a bear, Ten 
emulous styles staboyed with care, The whole among them 
seemed to tear. 

Stabula-rian, a. nonce-wd. [f. L. stabulari-us 
(f. siabul-tim ) + -an.] Belonging to a stable. 

1829 Sport. Mag. XXIII. 289, I must listen for half an 
hour to stabularian sibilations before I sit down to my own 
steak. 

t Sta-bulate, v. Obs.-° [f. L. stabulat-, sla- 
bulare, -art, f. stabulum : see Stable jA] intr. 
(See quot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr,, S tabulate, to stand or be as CaUctl 
in a Stable or Stall, to be housed as Beasts aie, to keep or 
stall up ones self, 

Stalbula*tion. rare. [ad. L. stabulatibnem, f. 
stabuldre, -art : see prec.] •("‘A harbouring of 
beasts ’ (Cockeram 1623). (obs.) Also, manner of 
bousing in a stable. 

189a Baity's Mag. Apr. 225 The bad habits and vices of 
the horse.. are more or less common and frequent. And 
many of Lhcin are due to, or consequent upon, stabulation 

Sta'bulist. rare~ l . [f. L. stdbul-um Stable 
sb. + -1ST.] 'I One learned in stable management. 

1826 Sport. Mag. XVII, 388 No stabulist taketh ought 
from it, since all it proves is the necessity of liding well- 
bred hunters. 

Stao, obs. var. Stack sb. ; obs. pa. 1 . of Steek, 
Stick •vbs. 

+ Stacca’do. Obs. Also 7-8 staoado. [In- 
correctly ad. Sp. estacada (whence V. cstacade, 
Estaoade), f. cslaca, of Tent, origin: see Stake sb.) 
A palisade or fencing of strong stakes, a Stockade. 

x6x» Shelton Qui. r. 11. v. (1620) 94 lie entred into the 
Fortrcsseof Chiuahie. .by leaping ouer the Staccado like 
a robber and a thiefe. 1688 Holme A rmotirynu xvi, (Roxb.) 
97/x Palizados: of which there ’are two sorts, those fora 
wall which stand with their sharp ends forward. 1 ... .These 
for a cate which stand with the points vprlght... Some 
terme these stacados or pickados erected, a *774 Golusm. 
Hist. Greece I, 287 Gylippus,..not able to return into the 
staccado, landed. 1777 Watson Philip II, xix. (1813) III. 
12 This part of the work, called the stacados or estacados. 

tran f. X707 Load. Gas. No. 43^9/3 To fortifie the Har- 
bour, by. .making in the midst of it a Staccado of Six Men 
of War of between 70 and 80 Guns. 

II Staccato (staka - U>), a. (adv., sb.) Jl/us. 
[It., pa. pple. of staecare, shortened form of dis- 
taccare : see Detach ©.] Detached, disconnected, 
i.e. with breaks between successive notes. Used 
adj. or advb. as a direction to a performer to 
render a passage in this style; also as sb,, a suc- 
cession of disconnected notes. Also transf. in all 
these uses. 

1724 Explic. Par. Wds. in Mas, Bis., Staccato, or Stac- 
cato, See the word Spiccato. 1787 Beckford Italy, etc. 
(1834) II. 40 The monotonous staccato of theguitar. 

Odell Ess. 146 A certain staccato utteianceof the emphatic 
•syllables. 1844 Hood More H ullah-baloo 54 A van with 
iron bars to play staccato. 1877 Mobley Crii, Misc, Ser. ir, 
397 Turn to a page of Macaulay, and wince under ..its un- 
lovely staccato. 1883 Black Shandon Belts xxx, The stac- 
cato remarks about the probability of another.. war,.. de- 
veloped into, .abuse of the foreign policy. 

b. Path. Staccato speech , utterance : see Scan- 
ning ppl. a. 2. 

1898 Syd. Soc. Lex., Staccato utterance . The same as 
Scanning utterance. 1899 AUbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 144 
The staccato speech. 

Hence Staooa'to, v, irans. To play (a piece of 
music) in a staccato manner 5 Stacoa'topd, ppl. a. 

X814 J. T. Coleridge in Ld. Coleridge Story Devon. Ho. 
xvi. (1905) 331 It is always as if one should staccato a slow 
and pathetic air, x8r8 Busby Grant. Mas. 445 By the 
intervention of staccatocd notes or short rests. *88a Mrs. A, 
Kdwarpes Ballroom Rcfewt, 1. 147 The exclamation comes 
in staccatoed accents from Mrs. Dormer. 

II Staehys (sf^'kis). [L. stachys (Pliny), a. 
Gr. oraxw (Dioscorides), a transferred use of 
orayys ear of corn, 

The plant called stachys by Pliny is described as resem- 
bling a leek, with longer and more numerous leaves, a 
yellowish colour, and an agreeable smell; used as an 
emmenagogue. The reason for the modern application of 
the name is obscure.] 

f a. In early use app. a name for Clown’s 
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Woundwort, Stachys palustris. Obs. b. Bot. A 
genus of plants of the N.O. Labiate ;, , of which there 
are two British species, .S’, palustris (see a.) and 
S. sylvatica , popularly Hedge Nettle. Also a plant 
of this genus. 

1563 Turner Herbal n. 146 Stachis is a little boshe lyke 
vnto hore hounde. 168a Wheler Joftm, Greece 1. 52 A 
kind of small Stacbys, with silver leaves. 1882 Garden 
28 Oct. 385/3 The only species of Stachys thaj: can really 
be termed a garden plant. 1876 Pall Mall Gaz. 18 Oct. 
4/1 These places are where the corn stachys has overspread 
the ground. 

Staoioner, -oioun, obs. ff. Stationer, Station. 
Stack (staek), sb. Forms: 3, 6 stac, 3-7 stak, 
(4 stagge), 5 sstakke, 5-6 stakk, stake, 5-7 
staeke, 6 stayke, 4- stack, [a. ON. stakk-r hay- 
stack (MSw. stakker, Sw. stack , Da. stak , Norw. 
dial, stakk ) OTeut. type *stakko-s , prob. pre- 

Tent. *stogno-s : cf. Russian ctoxt> stag haystack.] 

1 . A pile, heap or group of things, esp. such a 
pile or heap with its constituents arranged in an 
orderly fashion. 

<11300 Havelok 814 He.. cast a panier on his bac, With 
fish giueled als a stac. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 471/2 Staeke, 
or heep, agger. Staeke, acervus. 1570 Levins Manip. s/20 
A staeke, strues. 1581 Lambarde Eiren. t. vii. (1588) 37 
Not Loades, but Stackes of Statutes. 1598 Nashe Saffron 
Walden 40 A stack of salt fish. x6g8 Fryer Acc. E. India 
4 P. 341 An huddled Stack of Buildings expatiated into a 
large Square in the middle of the Area. 1924 Ramsay's 
Tea-T, Misc. (ed. 9) I. 76 , 1 ha’ a good ha* house, a barn 
and a byer, A stack afore the door. 1836 Kane Arctic 
Expl. II. xiii. 132 Stacks of jointed meat are piled upon 
the ice-foot. 1886 Jacobi Pi-inters' Vocab. 131 Stacks, 
paper or printed work arranged in ‘stacks ’. 

b. Jig. A quantity, a * pile’. 

1804 A. Robertson Nuggets 64 His uncle had left him a 
stack of money. 1896 Mrs. Caffyn Quaker Grandmother 
126 You’re a stack of conventions. 

2 . A pile of grain in the sheaf, of hay, straw, 
fodder, etc., gathered into a circular or rectangular 
form, and usually with a sloping thatched top to 
protect it from the weather. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6760 If fire be kyndeld and ouertak 
Thoru feld, or corn, or mou, or stak. C1330 R. Brunne 
Chron . Wace (Rolls) 1+690 In eueses hey crepte, & in Jre 
bakkes, & in hey & in corn stakkes. c 1400 Brut cxcii, 212 
pe Sccottes sette in fire iij stackes of hey. 1426 Lydg. De 
Gull. Pilgr. 17475, I resemble vn-to that hound Wych 
lyggeth in a stak off hay, Groynynge al the longe day. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 471/2 Staeke, arcottius. 1513 Douglas 
JEneis it. vhi. 108 The corne graingis, and standand stakkis 
off hay. 1546-7 Test. Ebor. VI. 254 The pese staeke that 
I have bought. 1608 Willett Hexapla Exod. 493 The 
corne reaped and gathered into shockes or stackes. 1632 
Milton L' Allegro 51 While the Cock. .to the stack, or the 
Bam dore, Stoutly struts his Dames before. 1795 Cowfer 
Needless Alarm. 23 But corn was hous’d, and beans weie 
in the stack. 1816 J. Smith Panorama Sci. 4 Art II. 624 
The stacks should not be thatched till they have had about 
a week or a fortnight to settle. 1867 J. Hatton Tallants 
xv. The big yellow stacks peered out amongst the trees. 

3 . A pile of sticks, faggots, firewood, poles, etc. 

1300 Earl Derby's Exped. (Camden) 66/0 Pro j stak 

focaTis. c 1460 Brut ccli. 507 This same yere also, on N ew- 
yere day, at Baynard castell, fill down A stakk of wod 
sodenly at aftemone. 13*3-34 F itzherb. Husb. §131 Whan 
thou shalt bryng them home to make a staeke of them 
[faggots], set the nethermoste course vpon the endes. 16*5 
Bacon Ess., Custom *r Educ . (Arb.) 369 The Indians (I 
meane the Sect of their Wise Men) lay Themselves quietly 
upon a Staeke of Wood, and so Sacrifice themselves by Fire. 
<11693 Urquhart's Rabelais in. lii. 427 A.. Stack of Timber. 
1711 MS. Sessions Roll Durham Oct. 1 Duas Strigas 
Ericarum anglice Stacks of Whinns. i8ix A. T. Thomson 
Land. Disp. (1818) 300 The stacks are generally built on 
the slope of a hill, so that the tar is easily collected, and 
put into barrels. 1838 James Robber r. vi, On the edge of 
the moor was a low shed and a stack of fern. 1854 Ronalds 
& Richardson Client. Techn. (ed. 2) I. 11 An ordinary 
stack or pile of American wood. 1886 Manch. Exam. 
8 Jan. 6/2 The stacks of timber, which are in close proxi- 
mity, being saved from destruction. 

+ b. A pyre or burial pile. Obs. 
a 1547 Surrey AEneis iv. 866 She rusheth in, and clam vp, 
as distraught, The buriall stack. 

c. A measure of volume for wood and coal, 
usually 4 cubic yds. (ro8 cubic feet). 

1631 PttbL Gen. Acts 1326 Such.. of the said Coals as 
have been, or usually are sold by the Stack, Ruck, Fathom, 
or other uncertain Denomination. 1674 Blount Glossogr. 
(ed. 4), Stack of. Wood, in Essex, is fourteen foot in length, 
three foot in heighth, and three in breadth. 1706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey), Stack of Wood, (among Husband-men) a pile 
of Wood 3 Foot long, as many broad, and 12 Foot high. 
1733 W. Ellis Chiltern <$• Vale Farm. g2 Twenty one 
Stack of Fire-wood Billet, nine Stack of Roots, 1838 Sim- 
monds Diet. Trade s. v., A stack of wood is 108 cubic feet, 

4 . Brickmaking. — Clamp sb. s x. 

1816 J. Smith Panorama Sci. $ Art I. 186 The stacks 
or clamps are built of the bricks themselves. 

_ 6. A number of chimneys, flues, or pipes, stand- 
ing together in one group. 

1667 Pepys Diary 29 Nov., She.. heard a noise in the 
great stack of chimnies that goes from Sir J, Minnes’s 
through our house. 1746 Hervey Medit. (1818) 26 A stack 
of chimneys may tumble into the street, and crush the un- 
wary passenger. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Builder 434 
When walls contain a great number of flues, they are called 
stacks_ of clumnies. 1842 Loudon Suburban Hart. 197 It 
occupied a smaller space in the centre of the floor, wub a 
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stack of flues rising over it. 1882 Wore. Exhib. Catal, in. 5 
One coil-end for stack of 2-in. pipes. 

b. A chimney of a house, factory, etc. 5 the 
chimney or funnel of a locomotive or steamship ; 
also, = stack-furnace. Cf. Stalk sb.' 1 

1823 J. Nicholson Qper. Mech. 357 In smelting by the 
reverberatory-furnace. .the flame passes over the hearth, 
and enters into an oblique chimney, which terminates m a 
perpendicular one, called a stack, of considerable height. 
1908 Miss Robins Come 4 Bind Me 294 The big yellow 
stack belched out clouds of smoke. 

f 6. A set (of corn mills). Obs. 

1772 Jackson's Oxf. Jml. 24 Oct , To be let — A compleat 
Stack of Com Mills. 

7 . dial. [Cf. Fseroese stakkur ‘ high solitary rock 
in the sea .] A columnar mass of rock, detached 
by the agency of water and weather from the main 
part of a cliff, and rising precipitously out of the sea. 

[1701 J. Brand Descr. Orkney etc. viii. (1883) 164 At a 
little distance from Papa Stour, lyes a Rock encompassed 
with the Sea called Frau-a-Stack, which is a Danish word, 
and signifieth, our Ladys Rock.] 1769 Pennant Tour 
Scot. (1771) 152 Great insulated columns, called here Stacks. 
182a Hibbert Descr. Shetl. Isl. 568 After many unsuc- 
cessful attempts to bring the boat close in to the stack tbe 
unfortunate wight was left to his fate. 1851 Sternberg 
Northampt. Gloss, s. v., In Pembrokeshire the insular locks 
of the coast are locally termed ‘stacks’. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 168 [Rocks] completely isolated in the form of 
‘ needles ’, ‘ stacks and ‘ skerries '. 1889 Hardwicks' s Sci. 
Gossip XXV. 205 On the coast [of Sutherland] the sea has 
deeply eroded and tunnelled into the land.. leaving., 
numerous stacks, islets, and spiry rocks. 

8. attrib. and Comb. a. Obvious combs. : simple 
attrib., as (sense 2) stack-cloth , - cover , -fire , (sense 
4 b) stack-pipe , -process ; objective, as stack frer, 
firing ; also stack-wise adv. 

1832 Boston Herald 31 July 1 “Stack-Cloths of the same 
liignly-approved-of description. 1799 Hull Advertiser 
12 Oct. 2/1 Mill sails, waggon, cart, and “stack covers. 
1898 Westm. Gaz. 16 Sept. 7/3 “Stack fires and the demoli- 
tion of cottages owing to the thatch firing. 1831 Lincoln 
Herald zg July 4/1 Serjeant Wilde has absolutely defended 
the magistracy against the bellowing of the “stack -firers. 
1887 Pall Mall Gaz. 6 Sept. 6/2 A man.. was charged 
yesterday at Arrington, Cambs, with “stack firing. 1833 
Loudon Encycl. Archit. § 834 To pat 3 inches lead rain- 
water “stack pipes, with cistern heads to bring the water to 
the ground in the angle of the north front. 1849 Ecclesio- 
logist IX. 356 The stack-pipes will communicate with these 
main drains. 1884 Chamb. Jrnl. 8 Mar. 158/2 The old 
‘ “stack ’ process of white-lead manufacture. x88x R. Bu- 
chanan God 4 Man III. 41 This [turf] I arranged “stack- 
wise. 

b. Special comb. : stack-bar, a hurdle for 
fencing a stack (sense 2) standing in an open field ; 
stack-furnace, a tall circular blast-furnace for 
smelting; stack-guard (see quot. 1875); stack- 
pole, ?a pole round which, sheaves are piled to form 
a stack ; stack-room, a room in which books are 
stacked; stack-stand (see quot. 1875); stack- 
wood, a faggot, usually collect, sing, a load of 
firewood ; also attrib . ; stack-yard, a rick-yard. 

1657 Knaresb. Wills (Surtees) II. 223, 5 “stackbarrs. 17B8 
W. H. Marshall Yorksli. II. 353 Stackbars, large hurdles 
with which hay stacks in the field are generally fenced. 1877 
Raymond Statist. Mines 4 Mining 289, 1 slag-furnace, and 
2 “stack-fumaces. 1873 Knight Did. Blech., *Stack-guard, 
a temporary roof capable of elevation, and designed to pro- 
tect a stack or rick of hay or grain in process of formation. 
18x6 II. S, Coast Survey, Deb. in Congress (1818) 2456 , 1 
began by erecting a signal, .in foim of a tripod, made of a 
ladder and two “stack-poles. 1893 Opie Read Emmett 
Bmilore 343 He was almost as high as a stackpole, an’ so 
slim. _ 1884 Harper's Mag. Nov. 828/1 The “stack -rooms, 
in which the body of the collection . . is packed. 1875 Knight 
Diet. Mech,, *Stack-stand , a device for supporting a stack 
of hay or^ grain at a sufficient distance above the ground to 
preserve it dry beneath and prevent the ravages of vermin. 
1664 Evelyn Sylva 101 Around hole, which is to be formed 
in working up the “stack-wood, for a tunnel. 1785 J. Phil- 
lips Treat, Inland Navig, 17 Stack-wood, for the London 
bakers. 1569 Reg. Privy Council Scot. II, 33 To teind, 
gadder, leid and place the saidis teind schaves in the “stak 
yaird. 1788 Trans. Soc. Arts VI. 82 Exposed to view in 
barns and stackyards. 1887 Jessopp Arcady 11 All that 
this good man could make out of his stackyard in the best 
years. 

stack (staek), Z>.I Forms: seethe sb. [f. Stack 
sb.] 

1 . trans. To pile (com, fodder, etc.) into a stack ; 
to make a stack of, to pile (something) up in the 
form of a stack. 

c 1325 Gloss. W. de Bibbesw, in Wright Voc. 134 [ Dehors 
Ictgrauuge vos blez tassez glossed,] staeke thi corn, c 1460 
Promp. Parv. (Winch.) 46+ Stakkyn, arconiso. 1483 Cath, 
Angl. 358/2 To Sstakke, arcanizare. 1573 Tusser Husb. 
(1878) 132 Stack pease vpon houellabrode 111 the yaid. 159a 
Sh nttlewortks' Ace. (Cnetham Soc,) 74 Stackinge turtles 
towe dayes Hj d . 1637 Billingsly Brachy-Martyrol. 11. 
viii. 2x1 Being in Harvest stacking of his corn. 1797 J. 
Curr Coal Viewer xr, I have adopted this mode of con- 
veying coals above the ground also for stacking them. 1801 
Farmer's Mag. Jan. 99, I do not think it proceeds fiom 
the crop yielding beyond what it had the appearance of 
when stacked. 1833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. § 1584 The 
boards to be prepared and stacked (horsed) by tbe xst of 
September. *859 Geo. Eliot Adam Bede vi, At the far 
end, fleeces of wool stacked up. x86x Hughes Tom Brown 
at Oxf. x, The port which Tom employed the first hour 
after his return w stacking carefully away in his cellar. 
1894 Fdnn Real Gold 314 Something serious was evidently 
going on by the spot where the packages had been stacked. 


2 . absol. and intr. To put com or hay into 
stacks ; to make a stack or stacks. 

<21722 Fountainhall Decis. I. 548 The Loids found little 
matter of riot in the master's hindering his tenant to stack 
in that barn-yard. 1801 Farmer's Mag. .Nov. 479 Some 
loss has occurred, from stacking too hastily. 1883 M. P. 
Bale Saw-Mills 237 If it [timber] is to be used for fencing 
posts and rails, &a, split at once and stack where there n> 
a free circulation of air. 1894 Hall Caine Manxman in. 
v. 137 It was hei father stacking in the haggard. 

3 . trans. To make a pile of (weapons, etc.) by 
leaning one against another. (Cf. Pile 1 b.) 

1841 Catlin N. A mer. hid. xx. (1844) I. 144 The leader 
of the paity with his arms stacked behind him. *887 Times 
g Apr. 5/5 The men [military cyclists], having dismounted 
and stacked their machines. 

4 . To stack up : to pile materials on, to make up 
(a fire). 

1892 Rider Haggard Nada ix. 67 We stacked up the fire. 


1632 Benlowes Theoph. vi. xxvi, Whose Hands did stack 
The studded Orbs with Stars. 1913 zqth Cent. Jan. 67 
Calcutta was stacked with the rupees of 1907 still unissued. 
Stack (staek), z >. 2 Coal-mining. [? f. LG. stack 
dam.] trans. See quot. 1883. (Chiefly with out.) 

1832 Ht. Martineau Hill 4 Valley iv. 62 There is much 
labour in. .stacking and loading the mine. 1883 Grbsley 
Gtoss. Coal-mining 234 Stack out, to dam off or shut up the 
entrance to a goaf by building a wall of stone or coal in 
front of it. 


Stack : see Stick v., Stake. 

+ Stackage. Obs. rare. [f. Stack sb. +• -age.] 
A tax levied on stacks. 

1387 Harrison England n. v. (1877) 113 His Praedia in 
like manner were tributes, tolles, . . stackage.. & such like. 

Stacked (staek t), ppl. a. [f. Stack v. 4- -ed i.] 

1 . Piled together. 

1833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. Gloss., Stacked, horsed. 
1870 Standard 12 Dec., Those battalions that still remained 
and paced briskly to and fro by their stacked arms to warm 
themselves. 1903 Treves Other Side of Lantern n. vii. 
(1906) 63 A place for stacked spears. 

2 . Piled into a ‘ stack’ (senses 2, 3).. 

1901 Westm. Gaz. 17 Dec. 2/1 Clearings with stacked-up 
wood. 1908 Mary Johnston Lewis Rand i. 10 Stretches 
of stacked corn appeared like tented plains. 

3 . Piled with goods. 

1908 Academy 8 Feb. 441/1 A stacked trolley obsessed the 
tram-lines. 


Stacken-cloud. [App. aibitrarily f. Stack 
sb. + -en.] A cloud which appears as though com- 
posed of piled up masses, a Cumulus. 

1823 T. Forster Res. Atmospheric Phenomena i. § 3 
(ed. 3) 9 Of the Cumulus or Stackencloud. 1844 H. Stephens 
Bk. Farm I. 246 Why the heap should be called the 
stacken-cloud, . .is by no means obvious. 1867 Smvtii Sailor's 
Word-bk., Slacken Cloud, the same as cumulus. 


Stacker (stae-kar), sbf [f. Stack 0.1 +-er 1.] 

1 . One who builds up a stack or pile. 

*757 Mrs. Griffith Lett. Henry j- Frances (1767) I. 249, 
I am, at present, sitting in the midst of a large field of 
barley, which I reaped the other day, and am taking care 
of the binders and stackers. 1834 Brit. Husb. 1. 494 The 
common number of workpeople is five hay-makers to each 
mower, including tedders, loaders, pitchers,. and stackers. 
1880 New Virginians 1. 180 Noneof the Virginians working 
for him weie good stackers. 1883 Gres lev Gloss. Coal- 
mining 234 Stacker, one who stacks coals, etc. 

2 . (See quot. 1875.) 

1875 Knight Diet, Mech., Stacker, a machine adapted for 
delivering straw from the threshing machine on to the stack, 
or hay from a wagon on to a stack or into a loft. 1887 
Sci. Arner. 14 May 314/1 A hay stacker and loader. 1905 
Content*. Rev. July 08 There.. the thresher and stacker 
has its home and works with long surges of droning sound 
which I love to hear. 


Stacker (stte’kai), sb . 2 dial. Also 7 pi. stakers, 
9 stacher. [f. Stacker 57.] 

1 . pi. — staggers : see Stagger sbP 2. 

1610 Shnttlewor tits' Acc. (Chetham Soc.) x88 For letting 
the grissell_ rnare blode for the stakers and giving her a 
drincke, xiiij 1 *. 1828 [Carr] Craven Gloss,, Stackers, the 
staggeis, a disease in horses, etc. 

2 . A reeling or tottering movement of the body, 
= Stagger 


*870 J. K. Hunter Life Studies xliv. 271 An attempt to 
ease the foot produced a stacher. 1877 ' Saxon ’ Galloway 
Gossip 358 He gied a great stacher ana fell spraucheling on 
the floor. 

Stacker (stge’ksi), v. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 
3-6 staker, 4-6 stakker, 5 stakar, (stakeryn), 
stakyr, 5-6 stakir, 6 stakkir, 5-7, 9 (dial.) stacker 
(Sc. dial. 8-9 stacher, 9 staucher), [a. ON. 
stakra to stagger ; freq. of staka to pitsh, to stagger. 
The Sc. form stacher (sta'xsi) is difficult to account 
for. Stagger v. is an altered form of stacker.] 

1 . intr. To totter, reel in one’s gait, to stagger. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 24032, 1 stakerd sua i moght not stand. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 12377 Arthur was 
stoneyd, stakered, & stynt, But $ut fel he nought for J>at 
dynt. _ c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 2687 She rist 3'it vp & 
stakerith her & ther. c 1400 Song of Roland 730 Then euery 
of them, brest vpon other, that per stedes stakered right 
euyn )ier. c 1440 York Myst. xxx. 84 For scho may stakir 
in Jie strete But scho stalworthely stande. 1535 Covbrdale 
Pf- cyi. 27 They stacker like a droncken man. c 1550 Bale 
K. Johan 1997 Of terryble deathe thu wylt stacker in the 
plashes. 1597 G. Hakvey Trimming Nashe Wks. (Grosart) 
III. 37 He eate the poyson, and piesently (drunkard-like) 
stackered vp and downe, reeling backward and forward. 


STACKERING. 


STADDLE, 
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1597 Montgomerie Cherrie ,f- Sloe 303, I stakkerit at the 
windilstrayk 178s Burns Death 4 Dr. Hornbook iii, I 
btacker’il whyles but yet took .tent ay To free the ditches. 
*825 Brocki.tp N. C. Gloss , , Stacker, to stagger, 

b. transf. 

1597 J- King On Jonas (1618) 2S7 When heo had shipt 
himselfe, the vessell that bare him, stackered like a di unken 
man to and fro. 

+ 2 . To stammer, hesitate in speech. Ohs. 

1440 [see Stack bring vbl. sb.]. 1538 Elyot Diet., Often - 
sator lie that stakcreth in redi nge, as if he weie not perfyte 
in leding. Ibid., Titubo, To stacker in speking or going, as 
a man being drunke or sycke. 
f 3 . fig. a. To be insecure or in danger of ruin, 
b. To waver, to hesitate mentally in a state of in- 
decision. Ohs. 

140a Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 40 Every state stakerth un- 
stable in him silfe. 1526 Tindale Rom. iv. 20 He stackered 
nott at the promes oft God thorowe vnbelefe. *533 More 
Apol. xxii, 134 b, Calamus perceuyng them begyn in the 
mater somwhat to staker and stayc, persuaded them [etc.]. 
1549 Coverdale Erasm. Par., Jas. 32 He..whiche stack- 
reth not to auenture in hys onely sonne whome he loued so 
syngulaily. 

Stackering (stse-korig), vbl. sb. [f. Stacker 
v. + -ing i.J The action of Stacker v. 

ex 440 Capgrave Life St. Kath. v. 1310 Make now 1100 
stakeryng As in this mater, c 1440 Promf. Parv. 471/2 
Stakerynge, in mevynge, vacillacia. Ibid., Slakeryngc, yn 
sueche (or stamerynge), titubacio. 1335 Watbeman Darkle 
Facions u, x. 229 Then must ye of necessitie bo redy to do 
whatsoeuer I coinmaundc ye . . without staieng or stackering. 
Stackering (stm-koriy), ppl. a. [f. Stacker 
v. + -ing a .] - Staggering ppl. a. 

CiSSo Holland Crt. Venus n. 363 Vp he rais into ane 
stakkerand stait. 1338 G. Cavendish Poems (1823) II. 170 
My quaking hand my penne unnetlie can hold, So doinbe 
I ame of doetryn, lame of experience, Stakeryng in style, 
onsavety of sentence. 1566 Dkant Horace, Sat. 11. vii. 

I iv b, Thy stackering? stumpes thy corsey corps at lcngthe 
will hardlie bcare. 1384 Hudson Du Darias' Judith vr. 51 
Then each of them, with .stackring steps out went. 1397 
Montgomerie Cherrie 4- Sine 213 O quhnt an stakker- 
ing stnit 1 c 1600 Bursts Pilgr, in Watson's Collect. (1709) 
11. 34 (Jiuliat stakren slait was this to me, To be in sick 
obscuiitie ? 1872 J. Young Lochlomond 166 (E.D.D.) When 
stnucherin 1 fou He fell an' brack his leg. 
f Stacket, sb. Sc. Obs. [a. Du. stahet (whence 
G. stacket) ; of Fr. origin, though the precise source 
is uncertain. Cf. OF. cslacade (see Stacoado), 
also estachete , estaquete cord fencing in the lists, 
also post, stake.] A palisade. 

*637 R. Monro Exped. 1. 51 We brake downc the Stacket, 
and the Towne not walled, we enired the broadeside. 1819 
ScorT Leg-. Montrose x, I would advise you to fortify the 
said sconce, not only by a foussie, or grade, but also by 
ceitain stackets, or palisades. 

Hence Sta'oket v. trans., to raise a palisade about. 
1637 R. Monro Rxped. n. 8 We did workc all of us night 
and day, till we lmd Slacketed the Wall about, the height 
of a man above the Parapet, 

Stackfreed (slse-kfnd). Hist. [Of obscure 
origin ; presumably corrupt Ger. or Du. 

The word appears in the Encyclopidie (1736), s. v. Fuste, 
in the form stochfred. Berthoud Hist, de la Mesure du 
Temps (r 80a) I. 77 has stackfreed, and staak freed occurs in 
a Fr. work of 1811 quoted in Archseologia XxXIII. 27 note.] 
(See quot. 1884.) 

1819 ReesCj'c/.VIII. 3 S i, S-v. Clock, This piece of mechan- 
ism . . was a German invention, . . and was called stackfreed. 
1864 F. J. Britten Watch Clockm. 246 Stack freed, an 
eccentric wheel or cam attached to the barrels of watches 
before the invention of the fusee in order to equalize the 
force transmitted, 

atlrib. 1899 F. J. Britten Old Clocks 4 Watches 332 In 
1764 Frederick Kehlhod, of London, patented a centre 
seconds and going barrel watch with a stackfreed remontoire. 

Stackful (sltc-kful). [f. Stack sb. + -ful.] As 
much as is contained in a stack. 

*868 Swinburne Ess. 4 Stud. (1873) 314 The huge mass of 
original designs.. heaped and huddled in portfolios by the 
loose stackful. 

Stack-garth, north. Also 6-9 staggarth.; 

9 dial, atagarth, etc. : see Eng. Dial. Did. [a. 
ON. stakkgarS-r : see Stack sb. and Garth 1 .] A 
stack-yard, rick-yard. 

*293 Durham Chapter MSS., Le Stakgarth in villa nostra 
de Hemingburg. *402-3 Durham Acc. Rolls. (Surtees) *82 
In alloc Rector! de Hemmyngburgh pro lo Stakgarth, 2s. 
*470-7* Durham Chapter MSS. 643 Circa inclusionem de lez 
Stakgarthez de Billyngham [etc.]. 20 d. *546 Yorks. Chantry 
Surv. (Surtees) 339 A stacke garthe, with a lee, mj*. *382 
Durham Wills (Surtees) II. 43 In the staggarth, Sextene 
thraves of wheate. *64* Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 39 Of 
these [grasse cockes] the little Staggarth had seaven. Ibid. 
60. 184a Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. III. 42 note, He may 
know every part of it, as a farmer knows the corners in his 
own stack-garth. *89* Atkinson Moorland Par. (ed. 2) 
3S7 Mighty loads of corn or hay as they are piled up in 
order to be taken, .into the stack-garth. 

Stacking (stce’kiq), vbl. sb. Also 6 stagh- 
ynge. [f, Stack v. + -ing 1 .] The action or an 
act of Stack v. in various senses. 

*53*~a Durham Househ. Bk, (Surtees) 128 Pro le stak- 
kynge [of corn] ibidem, per 2 dies *6d. *S3*~3 Tbid. 165 
Operantibus in collectlone et staghynge decimarumdeHar- 
ton. *39* Exch. Rolls Scot. XXII. 145 For mawing, win- 
ning, 1 eiding, stacking, and howsing of the hay of the new 
medowis of Falkland. *707 Mortimer Husb. (*721) II. 66 
The Prices of which, and the stacking up of Wood, Roots, 
stumps of Timber Trees, &c. I shall give you an Account 


ofhereaft ex. 1803 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agt ic. 1 . 46 Where 
thiashing machines, and the practice of stacking, aie pro- 
perly held in estimation, huge barns are quite unnecessary. 
*88o [A. J. Munby] Dorothy 46 Reaping in harvest time ; 
haymaking, stacking an’ all. 

lb. attrib. stacking-stage , -swivel (see quots.); 
stacking-elevator = Stacker sbf 2. 

1890 Univ. Exhib. Guideline. 30/1 A “Stacking Elevator 
for straw, hay, sheaf corn, beans, &c., was shown. *803 
R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. II, 799 It may likewise be 
useful, in building large com ricks, to have a “stacking 
stage, so contiivedas to be capable of standing close to their 
sides. _ *873 Knight Diet. Mcih., Stacking-stage , a scaffold 
used in building stacks. Ibid., Stacking-swivel, a swivel 
attached to the upper band of a breech-loading rifle or car- 
bine, to enable stacks to lie foi med without attaching the 
bayonet or using the wiper. 

Stackless (starkles), a. [f. Stack sb. + -less.] 
Without a ‘ stack * or cnimney. 

*883 Harper's Mag. Aug. 332/2 Eighteen locomotives 
[are] kept, ..and several stackless ones for running into the 
. . mines. 

f Stacklet. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Stack sb. + 
-LET.] A small stack (of wheat, etc.). 

*796 W. H. Marshall West Eng. II. 0 About Bodmin, 
the Wheat in genet al seems to be made into ‘ arrish mows 
or field stacklcts, of about a load each. 

II Stacte (starktJ). Also 4-5 staoten, 7 staot, 
S stackten. [L. stacte, a. Gr. aran-rf) fern, of 
a-TcucTos distilling in drops, f. oray-, ardCetv to 
drop. The form staden represents the accus., 
treated in med.L. as indeclinable. (So G. stacte n.)] 

a. A fragrant spice referred to by ancient 
writers ; propei Iy, the finest kind of myrrh, the 
exudation of the living tree (Fliny N. II. xn. xxxv), 
but the name was also applied to a mixtuie of 
storax with fat. In the Bible used (after LXX and 
Vulgate) as the translation of Heb. natfiph, one of 
the ingredients of the incense prescribed for the 
Tabernacle worship, variously conjectured to be 
opobalsamum, myrrh, storax, or tragacanth. fb. 
Pharmacy. Formerly applied arbitrarily to 
Liqoidambar and perh. other preparations (the 
meaning in quot, 1715 is obscure). 

1382 Wvclif Exod. xxx. 34 Tak to tbea swete smcllynge 
thinges, stacten [1333 Coverdale stacte] and onycha, gat- 
bantnm of good smcl [etc.]. *483 Caxton Golden Leg., 
Joseph 51 b, And gyue ye & presente to that man yeftes, a 
lyLyf reysyns & houy, Storax, scacten [read stacten], thcre- 
binihe & dates. *6oo B, Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. iv, Stacte, 
opobalsamum, amomum, storax. *63* Widdowes Nat. 
Philos. 33 The distilled liquor of fresh Myrrh was once 
called Stact, hut now it U named Stotax. *7*5 Lady G. 
Baii-lie Househ, Bk. (1911) 98 For stacktens drops 2s. *844 
IIoblyn Diet. Terms Med. (ed. 2;, Static,. .Also, a more 
liquid kind of amber than is generally met with in the shops. 
1887 Benti.ky Man. Bol. 506 The Stacte or Liquid Myrrh 
of the ancients. 

Stactometer (staektp’mi'tsi). Also stakto-. 
[f. Gr. araiero-s (see prec.) + -METER.] (See quot.) 

*842 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XII. 23/* ( Hydrodynamics ), 
Brewster's Staktometer. The Staktometer, or drop- 
measurer., is a glass vessel four or five inches long, having 
a hollow bulb about half an inch in diameter. The instru- 
ment is filled by suction.. .The fluid is then allowed to dis- 
charge itself.. by drops, and the number of them is counted 
till the surface of the fluid descends to another fixed point. 

Staoyoner, obs. form of Stationer. 

|| Stad (stat). -S’. Afnca. Also stadt. [Du.] 
A town or village. 

*896 Daily Netus 28 Dec. 3/3 The principal Stadt is in 
flames. *900 Ibid. 23 May 5/6 Three hundred of the enemy 
entered and set fire to the native stad. *906 Blackiv. blag. 
Sept. 390/2 The chief stad— as the native villages are 
curiously enough called iu this country. 

Stad, obs. variant of Stead sb. 

Btad(d, obs. pa. pple. of Stead v. 

Stadda (stee-da). Also 7 staddow. [Of 
obscure origin.] (See quot. 1846.) 

1688 Holme Armoury m. 383/2 Two Tools belonging to 
a Comb-maker, viz., the Tuin-File,and the Staddow. *846 
Holtzapfpel Turning II. 723 The comb-cutter’s double 
saw. .is called a 1 stadda and has two blades so contrived 
as to give, with great facility and exactness, the intervals 
between the teeth of combs. 1873 Knight Diet. Mcch. 
Staddle (stse’d’l), sb. Forms : 1 staflol, -ul, 
steatSel, 1-3 staflel, (5 stathell(e, stadell, 7 stad- 
del(l, 6 , 8-9 stadle, 8-9 stathel, 9 stathle, 
Bteddle, stadel, staidel, etc. (for other dial, forms 
see Eng. Dial. Did.), 6 - staddle. Also 8 
stavel (whence Staefold). [OE. staffol masc., 
foundation, base, support, trunk of a tree, also 
fixed position or state, corresponds foimally to 
OFris. -stathul masc. foundation (WFris. steal, 
NFris. sidl), OS. staftal standing (MLG. stadel), 
OHG. stadal bam (MHG., mod.G. dial, stadel 
barn, storehouse, ON. stpStell masc., milking-place 
(Norw. slel) OTeut. *stallo-z pre-Teut. *stat- 
lo-s f. sta- to Stand + -tlo- instrumental suffix.] 

+ 1 . A foundation, lit , oxi&fig. _ Obs. 

Very common in OE. : see examples in Bosworth-Toller. 
a 000 tr. Bssda's Eccl, Hist. ill. xxiii. (E.E.T.S.J 230 Se 
Drintnes wer . . in bsere stowe }>a staoolas sette pass mynstres. 
a 1000 Voc. in Wr.-Wtllcker 247/1 Fundamentum vel 
fundamen, s. dictum quod fundus sit domui, stapol. £1225 
Juliana 72, & buldeS ower boldes uppon treowe staoele. 


2 . A young tree left standing when others are cut 
down. Also dial, the loot or stump of a tree that 
has been felled. 

*339 Bohe Presidentes 56 He. .sbal leaue standyng in and 
vpon the foresaid landes. . competent and sufficient stathelles 
andstoiers. 1373 Tusser Huso. (1878) 103 Leaue growing for 
stadles the likest and best. *374 in Lipscomb Hist. Bucks 
(1847) III. 206 [Q. Elizabeth devised to Paul Wentworth] 
paicel of the monastery of Burnham except the great tiees 
andhtaddellssufficientin every acre, *377 Harrison England 
it. xvi. 91 b, Those yong staddles which we leaue standing. 
*6*2 Bacon Ess., Greatness Kingdoms (Arb.) 476 Like as it 
is in copices, where if you leaue your staddels too thick, 
youshal neuer haue cleane vndenvood, but shrubbes and 
bushes. *669 Worlidgf. Syst. Agric. 276 Staddles, . . Trees 
leserved at the Felling of Woods, for growth of Timber. *733 
Lease in N. IV. Line. Gloss. (1877) s. v. Steddle, Reserving all 
timber trees. .and also sufficient staddles in every acie of 
the said woodlands, a 1763 in Century Mag. (1884) Jan. 
448/1 To stubb all staddles. 1766 Complete Farmer s. v., 
Stadle , , . also signifies a ti ee suffered to grow for coarse and 
common uses, as posts or tails. 1843 Judd Margaret 11. 
v, At the edge of the woods, a lude structure had been 
thrown up, of staddles intei laced with boughs. *863 Trans. 
Essex Archied, Soc. II. *87 Staddle, the stump leu by the 
wood cutters for the next crop of underwood to grow from. 

appos. 1348 Merton Coll. Rec. No. 1071, All sucnc standers 
or stathell okes. 

+ b. V A tree-trunk, ? a staff. Obs. rare ~ I . 

*390 Si'Enser F. Q. 1. vi. 14 Ills weake steps gonernlng, 
And aged limbs on Cypresse stadle stout. 

t O- fig- 

*6* 1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xx. § 66 Concerning his 
courses holden with his wlucs kindred, (the latciall issues 
and staddles of the Plantagenets) it fell out thus. 

3 . a. The lower part of a stack of corn, hay, etc, 

[Cf. Stalls.* ; also the following passage, where the word 

means the underside of a turf: — 
c 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 398 Jenim feower tyrf. . Nim ele. . 
and drype on ffone sta 3 ol oara turfa.] 

*38* Durham Wills (Surtees) II. 28 A stadle of ottes.. 
coveted with peease 24s. *6*3 Markham Eng. Husband- 
man 11. 11. vii, (*6js) 73 Thebest [manure] is the rotten 
staddell of bottomes of Haystacks. 1633 — Eng. Iionstw. 
v. [11. vii,] 216 Some being old Come, some new C01 ne, some 
of the heart of the stacke, and some of the stadle. 1641 
Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 35 One goinge afore with a forke 
and makinge the staddle, and the other comming behindc 
with a rake. *828 [Carr] Craven Gloss., Staddle, the 
bottom of a stack. *894 Northnmbld. Gloss., Steadle, 
Steidel, Styeddle, a portion of a stack begun and left un- 
finished on account of wet or other causes ; or the part left 
standing after a poition has been carried into Lhe barn. 

b. A platfoim of timber, stone, etc. on which a 
stack or rick is placed. Also, in some districts, 
one of the stones with tapering tops and round flat 
under-surfaces, a number of which are placed on 
posts beneath ricks and granaries to raise them 
lrom the earth and keep rats out; also called 
sladdle-stones or rick-sladdles. 

1729 P. Walkden Diary (1866) 30 , 1 sodded the turf stack 
top, and dressed the mull from beside it, and from the 
staddle of our old one. *733 Somerville Chase u. 56 His 
Barns are stor’d, And groanmg Staddles bend beneath their 
Load. *709 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 32 The farmers have 
their stacks built upon statbels laid on pillars of atone or 
wood. *803 R, W, Dickson Pract. Agric. I. 67 It will be 
necessary to have proper stands or staddles provided for 
securing the corn. *809 Kendall Trav. II. 177 To protect 
the [hay] stacks, they are either built upon high ground, or, 
if in the maishes, upon stadles or piles. *833 Loudon 
Encycl. A rchit. § 1 149 Two open lodges . . with stack staddles 
over their flat stone roofs. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm I. 
155 Stack-stools, or stathels, or staddles, as they are vari- 
ously called, are sometimes made of cast-iron. 1848 Lowell 
Biglow P. Ser. 1. ix. 1*2 Lonesome ez steddles on a mash 
without no hay-ricks on. *85* Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. Xll. 11. 
392 Few of the Lincolnshire ricks are built upon frames— a 
layer of straw being the usual ‘steddle’ or foundation. 
*862 Ibid. XXIII. 2*s Prepare your staddles (or stathels or 
brandreths, brandreys, or by whatever name the place for 
the stack is called) in the field. *874 Hardy Farfr, Mad, 
Crowd vi, The corn stood on stone staddles. 

c. gen. A supporting framework. 

a *800 Pegge Suppl. Grose, Staddle, anything that sup- 
ports another is a staddle. *823 E. Moor Suffolk Words, 
Staddle, what any thing stands on.. the horse for casks, etc. 
*883 Gresley Gloss, Coal-mining 234 Staddle , the founda- 
tion of a pack in iron-stone workings. 

d. Agric. (see quots.) dial. 

*749-50 W. Ellis Mod. Husbmidnt. (E.D.D.), We put it 
[the grass] into staddles, load it and carry it away into a 
barn. 1798 J. Middleton View Agric. Middlesex 239 The 
grass-cocks are to be well shaken out Into staddles (or separ- 
ate plats) of five or six yards diameter. *881 Leieestersh. 
Words s. v., When hay-cocks are spread out and turned, the 
hay is said to be thrown into staddle. 
f 4 . An upright timber, a post. Obs. 

1633 T. James Voy. 66 The Carpenter had set vp *7. ground 
timbers : and 34. Staddles. 

f 5 . ‘A building of timber standing on legs or 
steddles , to raise it out of the mud ’ {Kent. Gloss. 
1887). Obs. 

£*563 in ArchttoL Cant. (1874) IX. 1x3 De viginti sex 
domibus oue vulgariter vocantur the old staddeles or six 
and iwentle houses. 

0 . dial. (See quots.) 

*69* Ray N. C. Words 68 A Staddle } a mark or impression 
made on any thing by somewhat lying upon it. So scars or 
marks of the Small-Pox axe called Staddles. *823 Brockett 
N. C, Gloss., Staddle, . .a mark left in the grass by the long 
continuance of the hay in bad weather. *828 [Carr] Craven 
Gloss., Staddle,,. the marks or scars left by the small-pox. 
*647 Halliwell, Staddle, the stain left on metal after the 
rust is removed. West, *836 P. Thompson Hist. Boston 



STADDLE. 

725 The mark of anything remaining after the thing itself 
has been removed, is called its steddle. 
f7. 'A place marked oat on the surface of a 
field by a groove or course of sods * {Eng. Dial . 
Did.). Obs . 

1770-1803 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. I. 38s Mark out a 
staddle, in proportion to the quantity of mud taken out. 

8 . allrib. and Comb.,a.sf staddle barn, granary, 
a barn supported on staddles ; staddle-burnt, 
-mark, -roof, -row, -stand (see quots.) ; staddle- 
steafl, f (a) the place where a stack or shock has 
stood ; (b) dial, a mark, slain or blemish ; staddle- 
stones, the stones on which a staddle or slack- 
frame is supported. 

X7Q4 T. Davis Agric. Wilts 96 A ' “stavel barn ' for wheat, 
built on stone pillars, to keep out rats and mice. 1880 N, 
W. Line. Gloss,, *Steddle-bvrnt, said of the seat of a hay- 
cock which has remained so long covered that the grass 
has dried or become bleached. 1816 Ann. Reg., Chron. 
165/1 The lioness.. on hearing the .voice of the keeper 
retired underneath a “staddle granary. 1876 Mid- Yorksh. 
Gloss., Staddle , an impression left on a surface by any 
object, . .the print being often called a “staddlemark. 187s 
Knight Dirt. Meek,, *S toddle-roof a protection fora stack. 

1847 HallIwell, *Staddle-row, a large row of dried grass 
ready for quiling or carrying. Derby. 1875 Knight Did. 
Mec/u, *Staddle-stand, a stack stand 1641 Best Form. 
Bis. (Surtees) 51 They. .gather togeather„.that which is 
lefte in the *staddle-stead wheare the stooke stoode. i858 
Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Staddlestead. 1785 Jackson's 
Oxf. Jrnl. s Feb. 3/4 A Stump of Hay, Sets of “Staddle 
Stones, and sundry other Articles. sS&xLeicestersh. Words. 

Staddle (stse'd’l), v. dial. Also stadle, 
sted(d)le. [f. Staddle sb. Cf. Stathel v., to 
found, establish {Obs. after early ME.).] 

+ 1. tram. (See quots.) Obs. 

1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 105 First see it well fenced er 
hewers begin, then see it well stadled, without and within. 
Ibid, marg., Stadling of woods. 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., 
To stadle a mood ; i. e. in cutting a wood, to leave at certain 
distances a sufficient number of young plants to replenish it. 
2. To stain, mark, leave an impression on. 

1828 [Carr] Craven Gloss, s.v., A person’s face is said to 
be staddled with measles. 1866 Brogden Prov. Zincs. 196 
Don’t stedle the cloth.. .How steddled my dress looks 1 1892 

M. C. F. Morris Yorksh. Folk-Tali 377 Inferior 1 blue ’ is 
said to go staddled upon the linen. 

Staddling (stse'dliq). Now dial. Forms : 5 
stadelyng, -ing, 9 - staddliug ; also 9 staidlin, 
staddlen, stadelin, stadlin(g, steadlin, stead- 
ling, etc. (see Eng. Dial. Diet .). [f. Staddle sb. 
+ -ing l. OE. had statSolung, -ing, vbl. sb. f. 
statolian Stathel v.] 

f 1. The starling or pier of a bridge, Obs. rare. 
1461 in C. Welch To wer Bridge (1894) 89 For fishing next the 
stadelynges. 1481 City Land. Letter Bk. L If. 163 b, By 
casting of ankers in the Goleis and Stadelynges vnder he 
brygge. 1482 in C. Welch Tower Bridge (1894) 89 Stade- 
linges and ground workys of the same brigge. 

2. The materials used to form a foundation for a 
stack ; the stand or foundation of a stack. Also 
(see quot, 1825 ). 

? <11700 in Hodgson Water Melloch (1883) 33 (E.D.D.) 
None shall grave any turves for stadeling. 1823 Brockett 

N. C. Words, Staidlin, a part of a corn stack left standing. 

1848 W. Barnes Poems Rural Life (ed. 2) 390 Staddlen, 
Staddling, stuff to make a staddle. 1866 Brogden Prov. 
Lines. 194 Staddling, the bed or foundation upon which 
Stacks of agricultural produce is placed. 

Staddow, obs. form of Stadda. 

Stacie 1 (st?d). [Anglicized form of Stadium. 
Cf. F. stade and Stadie; also Stage sb.] 

1. a. An ancient measure of length; = Stadium 1 , 
CJS37 Paxnei. in De Benese Mtasurynge Lande Pref. + 
jhj, Famouse quantytes, as a fynger..a pase, a perche, a 
stade and a myle. 1354 W. Pratte Aihrique D viij b, 
Meroe . . is an Ilonde in forme of a tryangle . . and dothe ex. 
tende almost thre thousand Stades. x6ooJ. Melvill/4«j!0. 
biog. $ Diary (Wodrow Soc.) 420 Amightie erthquak. .reased 
the halff of the montean Eroge, , .and caried it four stades, 
that is, halff a myll. 1642 H. More Song of Soul n. App. 41 
Distances.. such as were of yore, Measur'd by leagues, miles, 
stades. x8oo Rennell Geogr. Syst. Herodotus ii. 13 la 
common acceptation we find a stade commensurate to a 
furlong. Ibid., The Grecian itinerary stade. 1838 Leake 
in Jrnl. R. Geog. Soc. IX. 1 On the Stade, as a Linear 
Measure. 1869 Tozer Highl. Turkey II. 128 Strabo says 
that the ruins.. were situated above Demetrias, at seven 
stades distance from it. 1883-94 R. Bridges Eros 4 Psyche 
Jan. xxix, On the eastern coast, some forty stades, There 
stood a temple of her goddess foe, 
b. A stadium or course for foot-racing. Also 
attrib, rare. 

1873 Browning Aristoph. Apol. 16 When he had run life's 
proper race and worked Quite to the stade's end. Ibid, 18 
He. .Turned stade-point but to face Activity. 

1 2. a. A stage in a journey, b. A stage in the 
progress of a disease : = Stadium 3 . Obs. 

*6x6 J. Lane Contn, Sqr.'s T. vi. 91 Post horse he laid at 
everie fittinge stade. 17x0 T. Fuller Pkarm. Extemp. 274 
Such a Consumption as is not yet gone beyond its first 
Stade, 

t Stade 2 . Obs. [ad. Sp. estadoi— L. status 
standing : see State A fathom. 

1604 E. G[rimstone] tr, Acosta's Hist. Indies in. xxi. 187 
Of fifteene stades deepe, (which is the height of a man or 
more). Ibid. iv. vi. 223. 

t Stade s , Obs. rare - 1 . [a. Du. s tad (MDu. 
slat, inflected stade,] Chief town. 
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1481 Caxton Reynard i. (Arb.) 3 The lyon. .wolde in the 
holy dayes of thys feeste holde on open Court at stade. 

t stade 4 . Obs. [? Stade, name of a town in 
Hanover.] Some textile fabric. 

1714 French Bh. Rates 82 Stuffs Stades per Piece of 18 
Ells 08 00. 

Stadholder, stadtholder (slardlwnldai). 
Hist. Forms: 6-8 statholder, 7 state-holder, 
(8 stadhouder), 7— stadtholder, 8- stadholder. 
[ad. Du. stadhouder (= G .statthalter) one who oc- 
cupies another’s place, a ‘ locum tenens lieutenant, 
f. .rte/ place (= G.statt; in Du. the word survives 
only in the sense ‘city’, = G. stadt, which is a 
mere gi aphic variant of si alt) + houder Holder.] 
fl. The governor of a fortress. Obs. rare -1 - 
1591 Horsey Trav. (Hakl. Soc.) 190 The centinell brought 
me to the statholder or liftenant of the castell. 

2 . Netherlands Hist. a. Originally, a viceroy or 
lieutenant governor of a province or provinces, b. 
The title borne by the chief magistrate of the Dutch 
republic. 

In the latter use, the title was first conferred by the States- 
General on William of Orange in 1580, and implied a nominal 
recognition of the sovereignty of the king of Spain. When 
the independence of the republic was acknowledged, the 
title of the office (heieditaryln the house ofOrange)remained 
unchanged. The stadholaership was abolished in r8os. 

1668 Lond. Gas, No. 226/4 Zealand and Friesland are as 
yet for his admission as Stadtholder. 1673 H. Stubbe 
Further Find. Dutch War To Rdr..n Twice we find the 
State-holders to have acted Authoritatively. 1701 Grew 
Cosmol, Sacra hi. i. 90 The United Provinces with their 
Statholder, and the Venetians, with their Doge. 1753 Hanway 
Trav. II. 1. ix. (1762) 49 William, sirnamed the great, was 
the first stadtholaer, and may be properly called the founder 
of the republic. 1823 Macaulay Ess., Milton (1830) 1. 21 
[Cromwell] demanded indeed the first place in the common, 
wealth j but with powers scarcely so great as those of a Dutch 
stadtholder or an American president. 1876 Bancroft Hist. 
U.S. xxil II. 36 The friends of the stadholder asserted 
sovereignty for the states-general. 

8. Used to render the etymologically equivalent 
G. statthalter , Da. statholder , lieutenant-governor, 
viceroy. 

1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 4015/2 The Emperor has Appointed 
the Count de Louvenstein, . .to be Stadholder of the Upper 
Palatinate. x88S T. Miciiell Scot. Exped. Norway in ibis 
1. vii. 32 The Norwegian Stadtholder. 

Hence Stadholderess, a female stadholder ; the 
wife of a stadholder. 

1737 [G. Smith] Cur. Relat. I, 141 A free Pardon from 
Queen Mary, Sister to the Emperor Charles, then Stadt- 
holder ess. 

Stadholderate. Also stadt-. [ + -ate 1.] 

1 . The office or dignity of stadholder. 

1786 Ann. Reg., St. Papers 67/1 The Stadtholderate 
became extinct by the death of 'William III of England. 
1823 Jefferson Autobiog. Wks. 1859 1. 75 He would take no 
art in the quarrel, unless an entire abolition of the Stadt- 
olderate should be attempted. x88o Green Hist. Eng. 
People IV. ix. iii. 300 The restoration of the Dutch Stat- 
holderate. 

2 . A state ruled by a stadholder, or by a chief 
with the status and powers of a stadholder. 

1889 Academy 20 July 32/x Making the revolted colonies 
into a stadtholderate under the Count of Broglie, 
t Stadholderian, a. and sb. Obs. [f. Stad- 
holdeb + -ian.] a. adj. Pertaining to a stadholder 
or to the office of stadholder; attached to the 
party of the stadholder. b. sb. A partisan of the 
stadholder. 

1784-5 Ann. Reg., Hist. Europe 102/1 The hereditary 
enemies of the stadtholderian system of government. 1787 
Ibid., Chron. 225/2 The houses of the Stadtholderians were 
not exempt from ravage. 1796 Ibid., St. Papers 194 The 
Netherlands were no longer under the stadtholderian yoke. 

Sta’dholdershig. [f. Stadholder + -ship.] 
1 . The office or dignity of a stadholder. 

1668 Lond. Gaz. No. 238/3 The Deputies from the States 
General sent into Vriesland about the business of the State- 
holdership. 1673 H._ Stubbe Further Find. Dutch War 
To Rdr.y The Election of Great Maurice to the said State- 
holdership was purely a provincial act. a 17*3 Burnet Own 
Time (1724) 1. 273 To try what offices the King would do in 
order to his advancement to the Stadtholdership. 1723 
Lond, Gaz. No, 6x53/1 The Stadtholdership of that Province. 
1837 Foreign Q. Rev. XIX. 173 The maintenance of the 
stadtholdership in the Netherlands. X913 Willcock Sir H. 
Fane xii. 203 During the time of his minority the Statt- 
haltership was in abeyance. 

1 2 . A district ruled by a stadholder. Obs. 
i8xx Pinkerton Mod. Geog, (ed. 3) 142 Of these twenty, 
three provinces [of Russia], forty-two stadtholdershfps were 
formed. 

Stadia (stadia). [Of obscure history ; prob. 
derived from Stadium, and perhaps from the plural 
stadia. Cf. F. stadia (Littr6 Suppl., with quot. 
of 1876). 4 

It is doubtful in what country the word originated ; the 
statement in the first quot. below lacks confirmation.] 

An apparatus for measuring distance by optical 
means, a. Mil. An instrument consisting of a 
glass plate, or a brass plate with an opening of the 
form of an isosceles triangle, marked with figures 
showing the distance at which a foot- or horse- 
soldier will he when his image covers a certain 
height on the instrument held at arm’s length. 


stadium:. 

b. Surveying. An apparatus consisting of a rod 
or staff placed at one end of the distance to be 
measured and a pair of horizontal lines, hairs or 
wires on the diaphragm of a telescope placed at the 
other end. Also attrib. as in stadia hairs, lines , 
measurement, method, -rod, -surveying, telescope. 

By British suiveyors stadia is commonly used as equiva- 
lent to ‘ stadia iod ’ ; in the U. S. this use appears to be rare. 
The ‘stadia method ’ has two varieties: in the one the staff 
is graduated and the telescope hairs fixed at a known dis- 
tance apart ; in the other the staff Is of known length and 
the hairs are movable. 

1863 Mayer in Jrnl. Franklin Inst. Jan. 4 The idea to 
measure the distances by a scale, and the micrometer of a 
telescope was proposed by an Italian engineer about 45 years 
ago, and the name of Stadia (scale) was given by him to 
that kind of measure. Ibid. 5 Construction of a Stadia. 
Ibid., To.. compute the error of the reading on the Stadia 
scale. 1863 S. W. Robinson Ibid. Feb. 74 The eiror of the 
stadia measurement has been found to be about one foot in 
800 or 1000. Ibid. 75 A much more convenient arrangement 
than the rod and targets, is a flat surface of three or four 
inches width and the required length, painted in such a 
manner that the distance can be read to a foot by the 
observer himself. By the French this is called a stadia. 
1871 Trans. Amer. Inst. Min. Engirt. I. 377 An extra pair 
of hairs for stadia purposes. 1890 W, F. Stanley Surv. 
lustrum. 321 For convenience the tangent is more generally 
taken upon a graduated stadia or staff which is erected for 
measurement perpendicularly to the horizon. 1899 W. G. 
Bligh Notes lustrum. Engirt. Field-work 122 The telescope 
fitted with stadia lines on a. stop glass. Ibid. 124 Stadia hairs 
are horizontal lines, either hairs fixed to the diaphragm or 
else marked on a stop glass. 1900 H. M. Wilson. Topogr. 
Surveying xii. 238 The stadia is a device for determining the 
distance of a point by means of a graduated iod, and the 
distance subtended on it by auxiliary wires in the telescope 
of a transit or alidade. Ibid,, The term stadia surveying 
is used to includenotonlythemeasurementofthe horizontal 
distance, but also the determination of heights by means of 
vertical angles observed to a fixed point on the rod. 

Stadia : pi. of Stadium. 
t Sta dial, a. Obs. rare~ l . [ad. L. stadidl-is, f. 
stadi-nm : see Stadium and -al.] Pertaining to a 
stadium in length. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP.R. xix. cxxix. (1495) 937 The 
Stadiull felde conteyneth syxe score pace and fyue. 

Stadie (stef-dik), a. rare. [f. Stad-ia + -10.] 
Pertaining to a stadia. 

1901 A. P. Davis Elevation and Stadie Tables in Nature 
(1901) 28 Mar. 514/1 [Tables] for obtaining differences of 
altitude for all angles and distances, horizontal distances in 
stadie workj &c. 

t Stadie. Obs. rare- 1 . [Anglicized form of 
Stadium. Cf. Stade 1.] = Stadium 2. 

C1374 Chaucer Boeilu iv. pr. iii. (1868) 1x9 Yif a man 
rennej? in >e stadie or in >e forlonge for j>e corone, )>an ]jej> 
j>e mede in he corone for whiche he renneb. 

Stadiometer (st^di^-m/tai). [f. Gr. arid 10-v 
Stadium + -meter. Cf. F. stadiomltre, according 
to Bouillet (1896) an improved stadia invented in 
1861 by Dupuy de Podio.] 
a. Mil, — Stadia a. b. (See quot. 1884.) o. 
U, S. Surveying. 1 A modified theodolite in which 
the directions are not read off, but marked upon a 
small sheet, which is changed at each station’ 
{Cent, Diet, 1891). 

1862 Catal. Internal. Exhib. II, xi. 8 The stadiometer, for 
judging distance, has been adopted by Government. 1871 
Heather Math. lustrum. III. 84 Edgeworth’s Stadio- 
meter or surveying instrument. 1884 Knight Diet. Mech. 
Suppl. s.v., The geographic stadiometer.. is designed to 
show at a single reading the measure of any line, right, 
curved, or broken, on maps or charts executed on any scale. 

+ Stadionicest. Obs. rare -1 , [irreg. f. Gr. 
dTaSiovlictjs, f. arabio-v Stadium + viuav to conquer.] 
A winner in the stadium or foot-race. 

1*1656 Ussher Ann. (1658) 90 The Catalogue of the 
Stadionicests. 

II Stadium (stadium). PI. stadia (stadia) ; 
also 6 stadias, stadios, S stadia’s, 7 stadiums, 
stadium’s. [L., ad. Gr. erdbiov. 

A plural form stadii (after Gr. oraStoi, L. accus. stadios) 
used by Byron Sardanapalus v. i, has been corrected in 
posthumous editions to stadia. ] 

1 . An ancient Greek and Roman measure of 
length, varying accoiding to time and place, but 
most commonly equal to 600 Greek or Roman 
feet, or one-eighth of a Roman mile. (In the 
English Bible rendered by furlong.) 

„ *39? Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxix. (1403) 937 The 
Stadium is the eygbte parte of a myle. 158s I. Washing- 
ton tr, Nicholays Foy, iv. xxix. 13* Amide, distant twentie 
stadias from Lacedemoru x6oo Poky tr* Leo's Africa 
Introd. 11 Meroe.. in length three thousand stadios or fur- 
longs. x6ox Holland Pliny 11. xxiii, I. 14 A Stadium or 
Furlong maketh of our paces 125.. .Posidonius saith, That 
from the earth it is no lesse than fortie stadia to that height 
. .wherein, .clouds doe engender. x6zx Burton A nat. Mel, 
uj- u - 1- 1> (1624 ) 357 Two Palme trees . . which were barren , . 
till they came to. see one another by growing vp higher, 
though many Stadiums asunder. 1637 G. Thornley Daphnis 
4 Chloe 82 When he had born off to sea about ten stadium’s. 
1730 A. Gordon Maffei's Amphith, 325 The Circus.. was 
three Stadia s in length. 

2 . A race-course for foot-racing, originally a 
stadium in length ; hence cccas. foot-racing as an 
exercise. In mod. use often in extended sense, a 
place for athletic exercises. 

1603 Holland Plutarch Explan, "Words, Stadium, a race 
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STAFF. 


or spare of ground, conteining 625. foote._ 1676 H. Vernon 
in Phil. Trans. Xf. 579 There is the stadium yet to be seen. 
1749 G. West Pindm's Odes, Diss. Olympic Games i. 
(t7S3) II. 10 Homer.. introduces his gieatest Heioes con- 
tending in the very same kind of Exercises, with those 
practised in the Stadium of Olympia. Ibid. vii. 61 The 
simple Foot-Race, named the Stadium, from the Length of 
the Course. 1833 Sir H. Ellis Elgin Marbles 1 . 26 One of 
the gieatest of the public works of Athens was the stadium 
of Ilerodes Atticus. 1834 Baron Burlngf.r (title) Particu- 
lars and Recommendations of the Stadium, or British 
National Arena for Manly and Defensive Exercises, Eques- 
trian, Chivalric and Aquatic Games.. at the Residence of 
the late Lord Cremorne. 1847 Grote Greece n. xxviii. IV. 
96Kylon..had gained the prize in the Olympic stadium. 
1866 Alger Solit. Hat. 4 Man 11. 51 We always think of the 
oracles of the gods as dropping in grove and grotto, not in 
stieet and stadium. 1901 Wcstm. Gas. 27 Feb. 8/2 The 
stadium for sports, covering ten acres, is one of the chief 
features of the [Pan-American] Exposition [at Buflfalo]. 

3 . A stage of a process, disease, etc. 

x66g W. Simpson Ilydrol.Chym. igo The several Stadiums 
of this Salt gives the various apparencies of growth, maturity, 
and old age of Plants. 1725 Phil. Trans. XXXIII. 391 
lienee those Deliriums, Coma’s, &c. so frequently threaten- 
ing at this Stadium of the Disease. 1822-29 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 3) IV. 77 Hence different stadia of life seem to 
exercise some control [over insanity]. x86o Geo. Eliot in 
Cross Life (1885) II. 282 We are still far ofT our last stadium 
of developemcnt. 1876 IUrtholow Mat. Med, (1879) 176 Its 
good effects are limited, however, to that stadium of these 
maladies in which the morbid action is confined to the nasal 
passages. 1878 Dowuen Stud. Lit. 36 A new stadium in 
the advance of the revolutionm y idea commenced. x888 
J. Martinicau Study Ilelig. h. ii. II. 26 As the Inter stadia 
of her [Nature’s] developments rise above the earlier. 1895 
D. Sharp Insects 1. 158 The intervals between the ccdyses 
are called stadia, the fust stadium being the period between 
hatching and the first ccdysis. 

4. Surveying. (See qnots.) Cf. Stadia. 

1861 in Abridgm, Specif. Patents, Opt. etc. lustrum. 
(1873) 363 An itnpiovcd stadium or tclcmctre. 187X Heather 
Math. lustrum. III. 79 The Stadium for measuring dis- 
lances in rifle practice. 1884 Knight Diet. Mech ., Suppl., 
Stadium , the leveling rod of a surveyor, 

Stadt;, variant of Stab. 

II Stadthaus (stat|haus). [G., f. stadt town + 
haus IIouaE jA] A German town-hall. Cf. 
Stadthouse. 

X839 Barham Ingold. Leg., St.Gengulphus, They stuck up 
placards on the walls of the StadLhaus. 1848 Thackeray 
Van. Fair Ixiii, Geoigy Osborne.. came to the Stadthaus' 
ball in company of his uncle’s courier. 

Stadtholder, variant of Stadiioudek. 

stadt house (staT|haus). Also : 7 stat-, 8 stad- 
house. [ad. G. stadthaus and Du. stadhuis, f. G. 
stadt, Du. stad town + G. haus, Dn. huis House 
j/a] A town-hall, esp. one in a Dutch town (or 
Dutch colony). 

1646 Howlll Lewis XIII, ii. 49 A Stat-House in Delph 
in Holland, which had bin burnt in like manei and reedified. 
X673 Temple Observ. United Prou. ii. 86 The Magnificence 
of their Publique Buildings, as Stadthouse and Arsenals. 
1704 Loud. Gas. No. 4077/3 Having shewn his Grace their 
Famous Stadhouse. 1766 Ann. Reg., Citron. 94/1 A most 
terrible fire at Muskau in Upper Lusatia, which reduced to 
ashes, two churches, the stadthouse [etc.]. 1809 W. Irving 
Knichtrb. (x86r) 131 A great banquet was served up in the 
stadthouse. 1840 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v, I. 550 The Stadt- 
house of Amsterdam. 

Staeg, obs. form of Stag sb. 1 

+ Sta fador. Obs. rarer- 1 , [ad. Sp. estafador, 
agent-n. f. estafar to swindle.] A11 impostor. 

1638 W. M. Garcia's Sonne Rogue 246 For the first are the 
Robbers, next the Stafadours, then the Grumets, after these 
the Hobgoblins. Ibid, 249 A Robber, Staffadoror Gruraet. 

Sfcafesagre, obs. form of Stavbsaore. 

Staff (staf), sb. 1 PI. staves (st^vz), staffs 
(stafs). Forms : 1 stmb, (stab-, stab-), 1-2 atef, 
1-4 stsef, 1-6 staff, 3 oblique steeve, steave, 3-4 
oblique stave, 4-7 stafe, 4-8, (9 arch.) staffe, 5-6 
Sc. staif, 6 stayffe, Sc. stalf, (staftej, 4-7 genii, 
sing, staves, 3- staff; pi. 1 stafas, 2 stafen, 2-5 
stafes, 3 staven, Ormin stafess, 4 stafs, steves, 
(stavenes), 4-5 stafls, atawis, 4-6 stavis, -ys, 
5-6 staffes, 6 stavez, Sc. staiffia, sta(l)ffls, 3-9 
staves, 8- staffs. [Com. Teut. : OE. stsef masc. 
corresponds to OFris. stef, OS. -staf (MLG . , MDu., 
Dn. staf), OHG., MHG. stop, genit. stabes {mod, O. 
stab). ON. staf-r (Sw. stef, Da. Slav) OTeut. 
*stado-z ; a variant type *stadi- appears in Goth. 
*staf-s (in dat. pi. stabivi ) rendering arotx^ov 
element ; a third type, possibly ancient, is repre- 
sented by early mod.Du. stave, now staeffem., bar. 
Other probable derivatives from the Teut. *stab- 
(? to be firm or fixed) are Da. stabbe (Icel. stabbi) 
Stab jA 1 j ON. stef nent. (•.-*sta$jon-) set or 
recurring time, refrain, stejja ( stavjon -) to pre- 
vent, stefna fem. appointed time (:~*stabnjon-), 
Steven sb. ; OHG. stabdn (MHG. staben) to be- 
come stiff. The pre-Teut. type might be either 
*stapo- (?f. *'sta- to stand, with suffix of causative 
import as in Sk. sthapdyati makes to stand), or 
* stabho ». 

The plural form slaves is now somewhat archaic, exc. in 
certain senses in which a sing, form Stave has been de- 
veloped from it but it is still preferred in those senses that 
are confined to literary use.] 
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I. I. A stick carried in the hand as an aid in 
walking or climbing. Now chiefly literary (e. g. 
in reference to ‘ pilgrims ’). 

11723 Corpus Gloss. 1441 Olaslruw. staeb. c888 /Elfred 
Poet It. xxxvi. § 6 Da ciid ridncS on hioia stafum. C897 — 
Gregory's Past. C. xvii. 126 Mid £iei de mon biS beswungun, 
and mid stasfe he bid awreSed. c 1203 Lay. 30754 pene staf 
he nom an honde and ferde ouer pan londe. c 1250 Gen. 4 
Ex. 3149 Stondende, and staf on hond. 1377 Langl. P. PI, 
B. xvit. 36 pe gome pat goth with 0 staf, hesemethin gretter 
hele pan he pat goth with two staues to syjte of vs alle. 
a 1333 Berners II non cxlvi. 343 Huon . . aparelyd hymselfe 
lyke a pylgryme, with a stafe, and a bage abought his necke. 
c 1339 in Aungier Syon (1840) 131 They bare small staves in 
their honds to lepe over the watery playshes. 1390 Stenser 
F. Q. 1. viii. 30 An old old man . . That on a staffe his feeble 
steps did fiamo. x666 Pepys Diary 20 July, He did pie- 
sent me with a varnished staffe, vciy fine and light to walk 
with. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) IV. 130 
With their staffs in their hands. 1803 Jane Porter Than, 
detts i, When we possessed no other property than the staffs 
which we hold in our hands. x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. xiv. 93, 
I. .dug my staff deeplyinto the snow. 1837 J. G. Holland 
Pay Path vi. 78 Two or three pedestrians, .swinging their 
sturdy staves, X907 Vemey Menu 1 . 50 A curious pilgrim's 
Staff. 

b. jocularly as a type of thinness or leanness. 
c 1386 Chaucfr Prol. 392 Ful longe weie his legges and 
ful lene, Ylyk a staf, ther was no calf ysene. 1397 Siiaks. 
2 Hen. IV, v. i. 71 If I were saw’de into Quantities, I 
should make fourc dozen of such bearded Hermites staues, 
as Master Shallow. 

f G. Applied to a crutch. Obs. 

X483CAXTON Gold. Leg. 432/2 He coude not goo ne stande 
wythoule he had two crutches or staues under hys armes. 

fd. A stick or rod, esp. one with a hooked end, 
used for tending sheep ; a shepherd’s crook. Obs. 

For shepherds staff used as a plant-name, after L. virga 
pastoris, see Shepherd sb. 7 d. 

c *473 Piet, Voc. in Wr.-Wulckcr 8x4 Hoc pedum, a 
schepcrdes stafe. 1330 Palsgr. 266/2 Schepherdes staffe, 
hovletie. 1338 Elyot Diet,, Agolurn, a staffe to dryue 
cattcll with. XS77 Googe Heresbach's Hush. hi. 141 They 
must be well ware in the driuing of them, .that they guide 
them with theyr voyce, and shaking of theyr staffe. 

e. A rod or wand used as an instrument of 
magic or divination. 

x6xo Siiaks. Temp, v, 54 I'le hreake my staffe. 1636 

S. Holland Don Zara 67 Her Rod, Staff, and other imple- 
ments of Sorcery stood by her on a Table of Abstersive 
Ebony, 1770 Langiiorne Plutarch, Camillas (Rtldg.) 
109/2 They discovered under a great heap of ashes the 
auguial staff of Romulus. This staff is crooked at one end, 
and called lilnus. X836 Tiiirlwall Greece xiv. II. 197 
Diviners . . who drew their knowledge of the future fiom the 
position of staves thiown on the ground. 

f. By staff and baton : a formula of Scots Law, 
used when the vassal resigns his feu into the hands 
of his superior. (Cf. Rod jJ. 1 i c.) 

X499 Reg. Privy Seal Scot, 1. 43/s Resignit be his procura- 
touris in our sovuranc iordis handis..be staf and bastoun. 
1396 in T. Morris Provosts of Methvcn (1875) 86 Thair in 
my name, .be staff and bastoun, as vse is, to resigne. .in our 
said Souerane Iordis handis.. my mansioun, 1762 in Nairne 
Peerage Evid. (1874) ga To resign surrender overgive and 
deliver duely and lawfully by staff and baton as use is all 
and liaill the foresaids parts and portions of his baronies. 

2 . A stick, pole or club used as a weapon. (Cf. 

Quarters! ait.) 

The constable’s staff (quot. 1583, etc.) is at once a weapon 
and a badge of office: see sense 7 and Tipstaff x. 

c xooo M lfric Gram. ix. (Z.) 55 Fastis sagol oflffe staf. 
c 1230 Owl 4 Night. X167 Her-uore hit is bat me J>e shunep, 
& Jie to-toruep & to-bunej? Mid staue & stone & turf & 
elute, ci ago St. Lawrence 114 in S. Eng, Leg, 343 He 
het heom with gretc staues leggen on him to grounde. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 7328 His arms fra him did he suing, And 
tok bot a staf and a sling. X340 Ayenb. 136 pe sergons . . nome 
steues and byete pane asse rijt to pe uolle. 1382 Wyclip 
Mark xiv. 48 As to a thef jje han gon out with swerdis and 
staues, for to take me. C1386 Chaucer Null's T. 1632 
Yemen on footeand communes many oon With shorte staues. 
X42X Cov. Leet Bk. 28 That no bocher..ber no billys, ne 
gysarnez, ne no grett stauys within the C 5 te...Sauc leefull 
be hit to euery boclier and othur man ..comyng to market 
to dryve hur beestis with smale stavys and non othur. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur 1. ix. 47 Thenne the comyns of 
Carlyon aroos with clubbis and stauys and slewe many 
knyghtes. 1383 Nottingham Rec. IV. 201, xxx, Cunstable 
stavez at xvd, a pece. 1663 Kti.ligrew Parson’s JVedd. iv. 
i, Constables staff, and Lanthorn. X67X Milton Samson 
1123, 1 only with an Oak’n staff will meet thee. 1742 Col. 
Rec. Pennsylv. IV. 621 The Constables interposing with 
their SLaves for some time kept off tho Rioters. 1778 Learn- 
ing at a Loss 1 . 103 In his Hand [was] a very inimical Oak 
staff of at least two Inches diameter, x8ax Combe Syntax, 
IVife 1. (1869) 267 But warrants, staves and mastiffs wait To 
guard the approaches to his gate, 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr tr. 
Ranke's Hist. Servia 32 We find them armed only with 
long staves. 

fig. 154X Crome in Strype Reel. Mem. (1721) III. xi. 104 
But, alack 1 this bold Beggar's Staf hath this Beggar or 
Rome left here behind him. Which Staf beateth both the 
Bodies and Souls of Men. 1577 F, de Lisle's Legendarie 
G vij, She looked to finde in him a new staffe wherewith to 
siippresse the Guisians. 

3 . a. The shaft of a spear or lance, arch. +b. A 
spear, lance, or similar armed weapon. To break 
a staff, to tilt or contend with (an antagonist). Obs. 

c xao5 Lay. 8155 Euelin. .mid pan staeue to-draf, and smat 
Herigal a |>on ribben pat pe stsef to.brsec amidden. c X330 
R. Brunne Citron. Watt (Rolls) 14806 Eyper porow pleyn 
bataille in feld, Or wyp chaumpion staf & scheld. c 1400 
Brut ccxxiil aj6 He fonde in a ebambre aboue vC of grete 
stafes [Caxxon staues] of fyne oke, with longe pikes of yren 
and of stele, X47X Caxton Recuyell (Sommer) 157 Ther was 


..many an arowe shotte and many a staffe and guysarme 
broken. 1313 Douglas gEneis vm. xi. 43 Twa javilling 
speiis, or than gyssarn stavis. 1x1548 Hall Chron., Hen. 
VIII, 6 There wer bioken many staues and great praise 
geuen to the twoo straungers. 1397 Siiaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. 
1. 120 Their armed Staues in chaige, theii Beaueis downe. 
iijgg, 1624 [see Taint v. A. 5 b]. 1600 Holland Livy vm. 
vii. 283 Wilt thou then . . break a staffe with me in the ineane 
time, 1605 Shaks. Macb. v. iii. 48 Come, put mine Armour 
on : giue me my Staffe. x6xx Bible i Sam. xvii. 7 The 
staffe of his speare was like a weauers bearae. x6xx Cotgr. 
s. v. Mancke , Le manche dun espieu , the staffe of a Bore- 
speare. 1868 Morris Earthly Par., Man bom to be King 
1226 Who boie armed staves and coats of fence, 

t o. with defining woid, indicating some kind of 
spear or javelin, as horseman's, hunter's , hunting, 
Jedburgh ( Jedworth , Jedwood etc.) staff. Obs. 

1515-6 Exchequer Rolls Scot. XIV, 141 Halbeilis, LeiLh 
axis, et Jedworth stauis [printed stanis], 1338 Elyot Diet., 
Venabulnm, a huntynge staffe. a 1347 Surrey Mneui iv. 
167 The hunting staues with their brod heads of steele. 1560 
Whitehorn Ord. Souldiours xl. 45 Ilowe to make certayn 
fyreworke to tye at the poinctes of pykesorliorsemensLaucs. 
1361 in Maitland Club Mtsc. III. 278 And for ye sam caws 
of set purpos ye person had Jedwod staiffis in ye qweyr. 
X567 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 378 Stiyking and schuting 
of culveringis and Jedburgh stalfis. X579-80 North Plu- 
tarch, Pelopidas (1395) 309 Taking houndes with them, and 
hunters staues in their handes. x6xx Cotgr., Espieu, a 
Boare-sneare; a hunting staffe, or Iauelin. a 1623 Fletchkr 
Hunt, Lieut. 1. 1, And on Our Horsemans Staves, Death 
lookesas grimly ason your keene-edgd Swoids. x68o Lyon 
Office Register of Arms (MS.), A ltynde of Launce (called 
the Jedburgh staff). 1708 MorrEUx Rabelais v. ix. (1737) 
33 Troutstavcs,..and Hunting Staffs. 

f d. Judas staff [cf. Maik xiv. 43] = Judas 2. 

1488 in Arc/ueologia XLV. 119 Thei blth vi Judas Staves 
for torches peynted. 

4 . fig. Something which serves as a support or 
stay. 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 143 Therof the Jelous takth non 
hiede, Bot as a man to love unkinde, He cast his staf, as 
doth the blinde, And lint defaultc where is non. <1x489 
Caxton Blanchardyn 213 And is she gon, the comfort of 
my youth, the staffe of my age. a 139X H. Smith Serm . 
(1637) 496 Take heed is a good staffe to stay upon. 1596 
Siiaks. Merch. V. H. ii. 70 The boy was the verie staffe of 
my age, my verie prop. 1606 — Ant. 4 Cl. in. xiii. 68 It 
much would please him, That of his Fortunes you should 
make a staffe To leane vpon. 1642 Fuller Holy 4 Prof. 
St. v. xiv. 413 Having lost his own legs, he relyes on the 
staff of his hinred. 1721 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 256 
They were the staff of the party. x8zo W. Irving Sketch 
Ilk. I. 223 They had one son, who had grown up to be the 
staff and pride of their age. 1830 Scott Introd. Last 
Minstrel T 13, I determined that literature should be my 
staff, but not my crutch. 1876 Hardy lithelbcrta xiii, I jong 
before he adopted music as the staff of his pilgrimage. 

b. In the Biblical phr. to break the staff of bread 
(literally from Heb. matte h le'xem, Vulg. baculum 
pants), to diminish or cut off the supply of food. 

1382, 1388 Wyclip Lev. xxvi. 26. 1360 Bible (Geneva) 
Lev. xxvi. 26. Ps. cv. 16. Ezck. iv. 16. [And so x6xx.] 
c 138 6 C’tess Pembroke Ps. cv. iv, Scarse had he spoken, 
When famine came, the staff of bread was broken. *396 
Barlow Three Serm. i. 121 God in his lawe tbreatneth that 
he will breake the staffe of bread, that is, bread shall not 
nourish them that eate it. 

c. Hence the staff of life = bread (or similar 
staple food). 

1638 Pknkethman Artach. A j b, Bread is worth all, 
being the Staffe of life. 16136 J. Hammond Leah 4 Rachel 
(1844) 9 Corn (the main staffe of life). 1698 Fryer Acc. E, 
India 4 P, 35 For Corn, they have Rice the Staff of the 
Land, i860 All Year Round No. 45. 440 Barley bannocks 
and oat cake long remained the staff of life in villages in 
Scotland, xgox I). Sladen In Sicily I, 372 Broad beans 
form one of the staves of life in Sicily. 

d. Staff and staple : the chief elements or in- 
gredients. 

1869 Buckle Civiliz. II. 171 Events of this soit though 
neglected by ordinary historians are among the staff and 
staple of history. 

5 . In proverbs and proverbial phrases, fa. 
Various phrases of obvious meaning. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7322 pat pai desire, J>ai sal it Iiaue, To 

air aun heued a staue. 1444 Lydg. in Pol. Poems (1859) 

I. 219 Whoo hath noon hors on a staff may ride. <i 1450 
Knt. de la Tour xv, 21 And sum saide it hadd be beter for 
her to holde her pees.. and that she had bete her selff with 
her owne staffe. 1308 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wemen 384 Ail 
thus enforsithe his fa And maidastalwart staff to strik him 
selfe doune. 1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) ax The walkyng 
staffe hath caught warmth in your hand. 1579 Fui.ke 
Heskins' Part. 319 These be all as good rensonsas y t comon 
iest s The staffe standeth in the corner, therefore y° good 
man is not at home, 1393 Shaks. 2 Hen, VI, hi. i. 171 A 
Staffe is quickly found to beat a Dogge. 1394 Nasiie 
Uufort , Trcm, Wks. (Grosart) V. 27, 1 warrant you are made 
while you Hue, you neede not care which waie your staffe 
falles. 1630 N. R. Prov., Eng. Fr. , etc. 67 If you would know 
a knave give him a staff. Ibid. 74 Lean not to a broken 
staff. x68x Foulis Rom. Treasons 8a And though the Rule 
be but obscure, they are apt to take the staff by the wrong 
end, and apply it to their own pleasures. 

fb. At {the) staves end or staff-end : at a distance, 
away from close quarters or familiarity, on unfriendly 
terms. Chiefly in phr. to keep or hold (a person) at 
staves end, to stand at staves end with (a person). 
(Cf. at arm's end, A.KM sb. 1 2 b.) Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer A net. 4 Arc. 184 (Fairf. MS.) His new 
lady holdeth him vp so narowe Vp by the bridil at the staves 
ende, That euery worde he dred hit as an arowe. 1346 J. 
Heywood Prov. 1. xi. (1867) 34 And now without them, I Hue 
here at staues end. x 6 ox Dent Pat/iw. Heaven 173 So that 

ye 
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wee both keepe Satan at the staues end, and also much 
sinne out of our soules. 1601 Shaics. Twel. N. v. 292. 1640 
Hahsnet God's Summons Repentance 218 Heekeepes them 
a-while at the staves end, and speakes harshly unto them, 
1650 I. Ambrose Ultlma.{i&^ 193 Whosoever they are that 
stand at the staffes end, he desires them to lay aside their 
weapons and come in. 1657 S. Purch as Pol. Flying-Ins. n. 
323 Vaine and wicked thoughts . . will presse . .into the heart, 
hut a good heart will not owne them,., but stands at staves 
end with them. 1680 Bun yan Mr. (1905) 66 Had 

I been his Father, I would have held him a little at staves, 
end, till I had had far better proof of his manners to be good. 
a. 1780 Shirrefs Poems (1790) 215 Fowks that ha’e power 
to malt’ an’ men’, Sud keep sic. lads at the staff.en'. z8z6 
Scott Antiq. xvi, I expect him here one of these days; 
but I will keep him at staff’s end, I promise you. 

f 0. To have , get, etc., the better (or worse ) end of 
the staff : to come off best (or worst) in a contest, 
disputation, etc. ; to have the advantage or the 
contrary. Obs. (Now Stick sb.) 

134a Udall Erasrn. Apoph. 306 As often asthei see theim 
selfes to haue the wurse ende of the staffe in their cause. 
154S J. Heywood Prtrv. 11. iii. (1867) 48 Who had the wurs 
ende of the staffe (quoth I) now? 1616 in Cal. Colon. 
Papers, E. Ind. 465 If others will be so foolish to cut their 
bellies for love (or rather lust) after whores, the worst end of 
the staff will be their own. *6z6 Jackson Creed vm. viii. 
71 He having gotten (as wee say) the better end of the staffe, 
aid wrest our wills at his pleasure, c 164s Howell Lett. 
(1650) II. 11. 20 He was sure to keep the better end of the 
staff still to himself. *688 Bunyan Christ as Advocate. 94, 
I am ashamed my self of mine own doings, and have given 
mine Enemy the best end of the Staff. 1753 Richardson 
Grandison (1754) II. ii. 12 Miss Byron, I havenad the better 
end of the staff, I believe? 

f d. To set down ( the or one's) staff: to take up a 
fixed or settled position ; to abide stedfastly by an 
opinion, decision, etc.; similarly to fix the staff 
(obs.). To set up (or -f* in) one’s staff {of rest) : to 
settle down in a place, take up one’s abode. 

*384 Greene Arbasto Wks. (Grosait) III. 2x7 Setting 
downe the staf therefore on this secure periury thus it fell 
out. a 16 to Healey Epictetus (1636) 61 But sette downe 
thy staffe at this, whateuer the end bee, it noway concemeth 
thee. 1642 D. Rogers Naaman *75 Yet till she rests there, 
and sets downe her stafe upon the promise, shee shall haue 
no rest. 1667 O. Heywood Heart-Treasure xiv. 165 A 
sober solid wel- taught Christian hath fixt the Staffe, and 
you know where to finde him, and he knows where to finde 
his own Principles. *828 [Carr] Craven Gloss, s. v., ‘ To 
put down one's staff in a place to settle or take up his 
residence in it. 

i5go Sh aks. Com. Err. in. i. 31 Haue at you with a prouerbe, 
Shall I set in my staffe. *394 Nashe Unfort. Trav. Wks. 
(Grosart) V. 46 Here I was in good hope to set vp my staffe for 
some reasonable time. *6og Bodley Life (1647) 15,1 concluded 
at the last to set up my Staffe at the Library doore in Oxford. 
1760-7* H. Brooke Fool ofQual. (1792) III. 71 This gentle- 
man who has done us the honour to set up his staff of rest in our 
house. 1763 H. Waltole Let. to Earl Strafford 3 Sept., The 
Countesses of Carlisle and Berkeley, .will set up their staves 
there [in Paris] for some time. 1813 Scott Guy M. xix, 
Here, then, Mannering resolved, for some time at least, to 
set up the staff of his 1 est. 184a Dickens Sh. Vug. Couples 
73 Old Mrs. Chopper, when her daughter married, . .set up 
her staff of rest with Mr. andMrs. Merrywinkle. i860 Trol- 
lope Framley P. xlviii, They appeared in London and there 
set up their staff. 

+ e. {One’s) staff stands next the door : it is (one’s) 
turn next Obs. 

1548 Hall Chron., 3 Hen. VII. (1330) 13 The Prouerbe 
that sayth, when thy neighboures house is a fyer, thy staffe 
standeth nexte the dore. 1377-87 Harrison England n. 
iii. 152/2 in Holinshed, For when the lands of colleges he 
gone, it shall be hard to saie, whose staffe shall stand next 
the doore. 

+ f. To argue from the staff to the comer : to shift 
a discussion to another issue. Obs. 

1636 Bramhall Replic, ii. § 9. 107 This is an argument 
from the Staffe to the Comer. I speak of a succession of 
holy Orders, and he of a succession of Opinions. 

g. To have the staff in {one's) own hand \ see 
quot. 1828. 

x8a8 [Carr] Craven Gloss, s. v., * To have the staff in one’s 
own hand ’, to keep possession of his property, and, of con- 
sequence, to retain authority and obedience. 1 To part with 
one's staff', the very reverse of the former phrase. *832 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xviii, And, of course, they 
know the staff is in their own hands. 1834 Miss Baker 
Northampt. Gloss, s. v., To keep the staff in your own hand. 
8. (Cf. sense 1 c.) Part of the insignia of the 
episcopal office, consisting of a rod or pole of 
wood, metal or ivory supporting a crook, or, in 
the case of metropolitans, a cross. See Cbose, 
Crosier, Cross-staff i, and cf. Pastoral a. 3. 
The staff represents the possession of jurisdiction and was 
One of the insignia connected with Investiture. 

a iiaz O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1047 Vlf biscop com 
Jiaer to, & for neab man sceolde tobrecan his stef. Ibid. 
an. 1102, Manige Frencisce fit Englisce jjser heora stafas fit 
rice for luron. c 1203 Lay. 2210s Pene archebiscopes staf 
per he Piram ajaf. C1400 ApoL Loll. 56 Prelats, wijj per 
stafis & oper ornaments. *333 Stewart Cron. Scot . IL 424 
How the Bischopis Stalf tuke Neidfyre. 1533 Br, Hilsey 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. iii. II. 352 Yff hytt may plese your 
Mastershypp to be soe good unto me as to geve my prede- 
cessours Myttre, Staff, and Seale. *643 Baker Chron., 
Hen, I, ss That the King should receive homage of Bishops 
elect; butshould not invest them by Staffe and Ring. 1831 
Mrs. Browning Casa Guidi Wind. 1. 1006 With his pastoral 
ring and staff. 

7 . A rod or wand, of wood or ivory, borne as an 
ensign of office or authority ; spec, as the badge of 
certain chief officers of the Crown. 


Cf. leading-staff s. v. Leading vll, si. 1 6. 

1535 Coverdale Ezck. xix. xi Hir stalkes were so stronge, 
that men might haue made staues therof for officers. 1593 
Shaks. Rich. II, 11. ii. so The Earle of Worcester Hath 
broke his staffe, resign'd his Stewardship. 1603 1 si Ft. 
Jeronimo 1. i. 8 For honermg me. .With this high staffe of 
office, a 1618 Raleigh Prerog. Pari. 32 In his fifth yeare 
was the Treasurer againe changed, and the Staffe giuen to 
Segraue, and the Lord ChancelTour was also changed, and 
the staffe giuen to the Lord Scroope. 1640 in 3rd Rep, 
Hist, MSS. Comm. 80/2 Mr. Treasurer would not accept 
of the secretary's place until he was assured of holding Ins 
white staff also. 164a G, Mountagu in Bnccleuch MSS. 
(Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1. 299 These Lords, Holland and Essex, 

. .accordingly delivered their key and staff respectively to 
the Lord Falkland. 1711 Swift Jrnl. to Stella. 31 May, 

I was bit about the two staves, for iheie is no new officer 
made to-day. 1716 Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) V. 283 By 
this Resignation of the.. place, .of Beadle. . I kept Posses- 
sion of the Library, laying down the Staff before I went out. 
1813 Geo. [IV] in Gurw. Wellington Desp. (1838) X. 352 
You have sent me.. the Staff of a French Marshal, and I 
send you in return that of England. 1827 Hallam Const. 
Hist. (187 6) I. iv. 204 He kept the white staff of treasurer 
down to his death. 1843 Pugin Apol. Rev. Chr.Archit. 52 
A verge or cantor's staff. 1863 H Cox Instit. iii. vii. 694 
Lord Godolphin, the Earl of Oxford, and the Duke of 
Shrewsbury successively received the Treasurer's staff. 

8 . A pole from wnich a flag is flown. 
a 1613 [see Flag-staff]. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 333 Who 
forthwith from the glittering Staff unfurld Th’ Imperial 
Ensign. 170a [see Jack xA’J. 2769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(1780) Staff, a light pole erected in different parts of a ship, 
wnereon to hoist and display the colours. 1774 M. Mac- 
kenzie Maritime Surv. 39 Setting perpendicular in a level 
Ground three Poles, or Staves, between four and five Feet 
high, with Flags flying at each, so as to form a Triangle. 
18x6 Byron Siege Cor. xi, The banners droop’d along their 
staves. 1836 W. Irving Astoria III. 228 They would 
willingly have nailed their colours to the staff, and defied 
the frigate. 1894 pi. staves [see Jack si.*]. 

b. A rod or pole on which a processional cross 
was borne. 

X43t Rec. St. Mary at Hill 27, ij staues [ printed stanes] 
for pe principall crosses, a 1329 Skelton Ware the Hauhe 
114 Cros, staffe, lectryne, and banner, 
f 9 . A strong stick, pole, bar, rod or stake used 
for various purposes ; e. g. for carrying burdens, to 
support a canopy, the stems of plants, etc. Obs. 

cxoqo Lamb. Psalter cvi. 16 Vectes ferreos confregit, 
stafas vel sahlas isenne tobrzec. X297 R. GloDC. (Rolls) 2677 
Ac some J>at ofscapede..mid staues of hegges defended 
hom aboute. 1382 Wyclif Exod. xxv. 13 And thow 
shalt make berynge staues of the trees of Sychym. *390 
Gower Conf. II. 294 Doun goth the corde into the pet, To 
which he hath at ende knet A staf, wherby, he seide, he 
wolde That Adrian him scholde holde. 1483 in Rutland 
Papers (Camden) 3 A seele of cloth of gold baudekyn with 
iiij staves g'llte, to be borne alweis by iiij noble knights. 
*5*3~34 Fitzherb. Hush, g 21 Than muste ye haue a wed- 
ynge-hoke with a socket set vpon a lyttel staffe of a yarde 
longe. *330 Palsgr. 273/1 Staffe to beare two peyles on, 
as they do in Fraunce, wie covrge. 1538 Elyot Diet., 
Phalange, staues, whereon men doo carve packes, playne 
staues. xss* in Daniel-Tyssen Invent, Ch. Goods Surrey 
(1869) 14 Item a canype with iiij staves. *572 Mascall 
Plant. Graff. (1592) 13 How to set small staues by, to 
strengthen your Cions. 1643 Baker Chron., Rich. II, x To 
beare the Kings Canopy, upon foure staves of silver, over 
the Kings head. *688 Holme A mioury in. 320/1 A Bearing 
Staff by which empty Barrels are carried by Servants from 
place to place. 1708 Const it. Watermens Co. xxv, No 
Waterman ..shall stick up and lay his Boat at his Staff, so 
as to hinder, .due and orderly passing, .but shall . .stick up 
their said Staves clear of the said Stairs or Landing-places. 

t b. A Churn-staff : also = pump-staff (see 
Pumf ^. 16 ). Obs. 

1359 in Richmond Wills (Surtees) 134 A chirn with a staf. 
*593 [see Shoe sb. 5 b]. 1609 Balliol Coll. Acc, (MS.), 

Item, staffe for mendinge the quadrangle pumpe, 

t o. = Plough-staff. Obs. 

*338 Elyot Diet., Rulla, the staffe, wherwith the plough- 
man clenseth his culter. *363 Cooper Thesaurus, Rallum , 
the staffe wherewith plough men in tillyng put the earth 
from their share. *377 Googe Heresbach's Husb. 1. 21 
With the Rodde or Staffe well poynted, the plowman 
maketh cleane his Coulter, 
f d, = Bowstaff. Obs, 

. *545 Ascham Toxoph. 11. (Arb.) 1x6 The boole of ye tree 
is.. best for a bow, yf the staues be euen clouen. 1583 
Rates Custom Ho, A vj> Bowestaues the bundel contain, 
ing xvi staues v s. x688 Holme Armoury in. 105/2 A 
Staff, the first cleeving out of the Timber, to make the 
Shaft. 1868 Kirk Charles the Bold III. iv. viii. 136 And 
’ bowiers ’ [were ordered] to make their staves into bows 
with all possible haste. 

. ©. ? Each of two sticks fastened to the extremi- 
ties of a fishing-net. 

*823 J. F. Cooper Pioneers xxiti, Benjamin prided himself 
greatly on his skill in throwing the net.. .A loud splash in 
Vj® water, as he threw away the 'staff', or ‘stretcher’. 
{bid., I seethe "staffs shouted Mr. Jones 1 gather in, 
boys, and away with it '...Elizabeth strained her eyes and 
saw the ends of the two sticks on the seine. 

10 . Surveying, A rod for measuring distances 
and heights. Cf. Jacob’s staff a b ; also levelling 
staff s.v. Levelling vbl. sb. 4. 

1*538 Elyot Diet., Pertica, a staffe, a cogell, a perche or 
polle, wherwith grounde is mette.] 1356 Digges Tecton. 
(1393) title-p., An Instrument called the profitable Staffe. 
*57* — Pantom. 1. xiv. Divb, Heightes are ingeniously 
searched out by a staffe. *390 Blagrave {title) Barn inn, 
Farnilliare, Catholicon siue Generale. A Booke of the 
making and vse of a Staffe, newly invented by the Author, 
called the Familiar Staffe. As well for that it maybe made, 
vsually and familiarlie to walke with, as for that it per. 


formeth the Geometrical mensurations of all Altitudes, 
Longitudes, Latitudes, Distances and Profundities. x6io 
A. Hopton {title) Baculnm Gfeodaeticum, sive Viaticum. Oi 
The Geode ticall Staffe. 1733 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl., Staf. 
This is used as an instrument for taking accessible, or inac- 
cessible heights. Ibid, s.v., Station-Staff, in suiveying. 
1833 Lond. Jml.Artsff Set. Conj. Ser. VI. 330 The gradu- 
ated staffs or measuring rods being thus placed at the 
stations. x88o L. D'A. Jackson Aids Surv, -Practice 11 
Telemetrical observation on graduated staves. A graduated 
staff is held vertically at the required distant point [etc.]. 

f b. (See quot. and cf. Jacob’s staff 2 c.) 

For other uses see Backstaff, Cross-staff 2, Fore-staff, 
Jacob’s staff e a. 

1728 Chambers Cycl., Staff in Surveying, a kind of Stand, 
whereon to mount a Theodolite, Circumferentor, plain Table, 
or the like, for use. It consists of Three Legs of Wood, 
joyned together at one End, whereon the Instrument is 
placed ; and made pecked at the other, to enter the Ground, 
f c. = half-breadth staff {see Half- II. f). 

*797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVII. 407/1 The half bieadth 
staff maybe one inch square, and of any convenient length. 

. . Two sides of the staff are marked half breadths, and the 
other two sides heights of the sheer, 
d. The gnomon of a sun-dial. 

*669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. vi. iii. 123 The shadow 
being. 83, the Gnomon or Staff 100. *829 Chapters I'hys. 
Set. ix. 8g The sun dial, which marks the time by the 
shadow of a stile or staff. 

11 . Her. A representation of a stick, stake, bar, 
etc. ; spec. — Baton 3, Fissube sb. 2 c. See also 
Ragged staff i. 

*486 Bh. St. Albans, Her. evijb, Ther be fyssmis or 
stauys playn ingiadyt inueckyt and fusyllatit. 1874 Pap- 
worth & Morant Diet. Coats of Arms s.v. Staff, Arg. 
a hawk ppr... standing on a staff couped and raguled vert. 
Ibid., Az. eight staves fretty and raguly or. 

12. Surg. f a. The piston of a syringe. Obs. 

*653 T. Brugis Vade Mecum (ed. 2) 148 In dangerous 

fluxes when we give comfortable Clysters, we oftentimes 
force them up ns far as we can, I mean the Liquor by thrust- 
ing the staffe harder. 

b. A grooved steel instrument used to guide 
the knife in lithotomy. 

1698 Lister Joum. Paris (1699) 233 He boldly thrusts in 
a hioad Lancet, .till he joins the Catheter or Staff, or the 
Stone betwixt his Fingers. 1720 J. Douglas Lithotomia 
Douglas. 14 That [operation] which Surgeons call Cutting 
on the Staffe, i. e. when a furrow'd Probe is pass’d into the 
Bladder, upon which they afterwards Cut. tj 26 — Hist. 
Lateral Operation 30 The Instruments he made Use of were 
first a Catheter or Staff. *839 Hooper's Lex. Med. (ed. 7) 
*216, 1893 Arnold <$• Sons' Catal. Surg. lustrum, 372 
Stricture Staff (Syme’s). Ibid. 623 Lithotomy Instruments 
. . Six Staffs, grooved. 

13. Arch. a. ■= Rudentobe. 

1817 Rickman Styles Archit. 95 The square pedestal of 
the pinnacle being sel with an angle to the front, is con- 
tinued down, and on each side is set a small buttress of a 
smaller face than this pedestal, thus leaving a small staff 
between them . . this small staff at each set-off nas the mould- 
ing to it. 

b. (See quot. 1812.) 

1812 P. Nicholson Mech. Exerc. 202 Staff, a piece of 
wood fixed to the external angle of the two upright sides 
of a wall for floating the plaster to, and for defending the 
angle against accidents. X902 STVV.GisDict.Archit.il 1 . 593. 

14. a. A rung of a ladder. ? Obs. Cf. Stave. 
<1x323 Gloss. W. de Bibbesw . in Wright Voc. 168 (Camb. 

MS.) [Ea les reideles vount les roilouns glossed] staves. 
a 1400-30 Wars Alex. 1438 On ilka staffe of a staire stike 
wald a cluster, c 1440 Gesta Rom. xlvi. 367 The goldyn 
laddere ; of the which the fyrste staffe is contricion of herte. 
*326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 68 b, Saynt Bemarde 
compareth them to a ladder of vii staues. *363 Homilies 
11. Repentance n, 279 The first staffe or steppe of this ladder. 
a 1637 R. Lovkday Lett. (1663) 273 How many mount 
Fortunes ladder, and break the staves as they go up. *637 

i . Watts Scribe, Pharisee, etc. ill. 99 They fall off the 
adder at the lower staffe or step again. 1850 G. L. Banks 
{title) Staves for the Human Ladder. *838 Simmonos Diet. 
Trade. *873 Knight Diet. Mech. 

b, A round cross-bar connecting tbe handles or 
stilts of a plough, or the legs of a chair ; = Round 
sb.^ 3 d. Also, each of the handles of a plough. 
Obs. or dial. Cf. Stave. 

. *5*3 - 34 Fitzherb. Husb. § 3 There he two roughe staues 
m euery ploughe in the hynder ende, set a-slope betwene 
the ploughe-tayle and the stilt, to holde out and kepe the 
plough abrode in the hynder ende, and the one lenger than 
the other. 1632 Blitk Eng. Iviprover Improv. 11. xxviii. 
(1633) 190 But for the Plough-handles, some call them.. 
Hales, and some Staves. *83* Sternberg Northampt. 
Gloss,, Staff, the spar or 1 round ’ of a chair. 

f e. A spoke of a -wheel. Obs. exc. Her. (also 
applied to the ‘ rays’ of a carbuncle). 

*642 D. Rogers Naaman 296 As then the spokes and staves 
cannot be wanting to a wneele. 1734 Boyer Gt. 1 heat. 
Honour (ed. 2) 116 Staves (is said of the Rays of the 
Carbuncle), Rais, on Bd tons d’Escarboucle, 1847 Gloss. 
Heraldry 294 Staff, a word applied by some to the rays of 
an escarbuncle, and the spokes of a wheel, 
t d. Weaving. = Lam sb.% 

*338 in Dugdale Monasticon (18x9) II, 585/2 Item pro 
weblomes emptis xx*. Et pro staves ad easdem vj d . 1797 
Encycl. Brit, (ed, 3) XVIII. 835/1 The lams, .or, as they 
are called in some parts of Scotland, the hiddles, and in 
others the staves. 

t e. A bar or rail used in the construction of a 
gridiron, gate, cart, cage, etc. Obs. 

*439 Poston Lett. I. 468, j. roste iren with vij. staves. 
* 5 * 3-34 Fitzherb. Husb. g 5 The bodye of the wayne of 
oke, the staues.. the keys and pikstaues, Ibid. § 70 Make 
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standynge cratches, to caste theyr fodder in, and the staues 
set nyghe ynough togyther, for pullynge theyr fodder to 
hastely out. Ibid. § 141 If any gate be broken down, or 
1 want any staues. 1596 Mascall Cattle, Horses 120 When 
thou dost take any iourney, with thy horse and cart, thou 
must.. see the rath staues and struts be whole and sound 
& wel furnished, with staues of good -stiong holly, hasell, or 
oak. 1601 Holland Pliny xxx. x. II. 388 The staves and 
windings, whereof the said cages are made. 

f £ Each of the thin narrow pieces which com- 
pose a cask, barrel, tub, etc. Obs. (Now Stave sb.) 

The sing, has always been rare ; for examples of pi. fiom 
1398 onwards, see Stave sb. 

1531-* Act 23 Hen. VIII, c. 4 § 8 If any personae.. do 
mynysshe . .any mancr of ban ell . . by reason of. . taky ng oute 
of any StafTe out or frome any suche vessell. 2599 Dallam 
in Early Voy. Levant (Hakl, Soc.) 35 Ther weate marvalus 
greate peecis that wenre made of hammcied Iron, everie 
stafe at the leaste 3 inches square, and houped aboute lyke 
a barrell. 

+ g. The shank of an anchor. Ohs. rare— 1 . 

1611 Cotgr ,,Staugue d' mi ancre , the staffe of an Anchor, 

h. Meek. Each of the cylindrical bars forming 
the teeth of a trundle or lantern ; cf. Stave sb. 

1659, 1812-16 [sec Lantern sb. 7 dj. 1764, 1805 [see Round 
sbP 3 dj. 1825 J. Nicholson OJ>cr. Meek. 24 The semi, 
diameter of a staff of the trundle. 

i. Watchmaking. An arbor or axle. 

2860 E. B. Denison Clocks IVatckes (ed. 4) 285 The staff 
or arbor of the balance. 1885 Lock Workshop Rec. Ser. iv. 
339/1 Cenlic the point so that the body of the staff runs 
perfectly true, 1902 Daily C/mm. 13 May xo/j All Jobbers 
requiring pivoLs, staffs, cylinders, and complicated watch 
repairs, 

f 15 . A pair (of cocks), a set of three (hawks), 
1688 IIolme Armoury 11. 252/2 Four slaves of Cocks (or 
16 Cocks). Ibid. 311/1 Three a staff of Hawks, 1691 Ray 
S. <jr E, C. Words 115 A Staffe of Cocks, a pair of Cocks. 
1790 Guosk Prov. Gloss, (ed. 2), A staffe of cocks ; a pair 
of cocks. 

10 . A bundle of 50 bunches of the heads of the 
teasel ( Dipsacus fullonum ) used for teasing clolh. 
(Hce also Si'AVEfi., which occurs inMorlimer 1707.) 

1794 Griggs Agric. Essex 19 These heads [of teasel] are . . 
bound up in small bunches, or gleans, of live and twenty 
heads each ; the like number of which bunches, or gleans, 
constitute half a staff; which, after a few days sun, to 
harden and dry them, arc tied together upon a stick or 
staff, of two feet and a half long, and in tins form, carried 
to market, 1856 Morton Cycl. Agric. II. 1126/2 Staff, of 
tea/lcs (Essex), 50 bunches, or gleans of 25 each = 1250. 

17 , a. An enclosure or plot of pasture ground, 
b. A measure of nine feet. 

1786 Jackson's OxJ. Jrnl. 3 June 1/3 A Ham or Staff of 
lion Meadow Giound, iu Kemiscoti, containing ten Acres 
and a Half. X796 W. II. Marshall West Eng. I. 330 Staff : 
a measure of nine feet ; half a customary rod. 

II. Letter, verse, musical staff. 

These senses are here placed together because of their 
similarity of application, but it is doubtful whether they 
have any immediate connexion, 
f 18 . A written character, a letter. Obs. Cf. 
Bocstaff, Rune-stave. 

c 888 -/Elfred Bocth, xix, Hwsct is heora nu to lafe, butan 
..be nama mid feaum stafum awrilen? tfxooo /Elfric 
Gram. ii. (Z.) 4 Littera is staff on englisc. c xaoo Ormin 
16403-4 & off putt name toe Drihhtin An staff Allfa $elia- 
tenn, To timmbrenn till J?e firrste mann Hiss name off 
stafess fowwre. 

f b. A mark made by, or as by writing. Obs. 
cx 030 Foe. in Wr.-Wfdcker 346/27 Apidbus, stafum. 
exaos Lay. 2x154 P er wc s innen igrauen mid rede golde 
stauen an on-licnes deore of drihtenes moder. 

19 . f a. A line of verse. Obs. 

c 2450 in Herrig’s Archiv CIV. 309 All be it the frenssh 
in foure staves be, The ynglissh sevyu kepith in degree. 
c X475 Partcnay 6555 As ny as metre can conclude sen- 
tence, Cereatly by rew in it haue I go. Nerehand stafe by 
staf. Ibid. 6581 Als the frensh staffes silabled be More 
breueloker and shorter also Then is the english lines. CX540 
Pilgryms T. 739 in Thynne Animadv. (1875) App. i. 98 
Thes vi stauis. . whiche be chaucers own hand work. 

+ b. A stanza or set of lines. Obs. Cf. B aston 2. 
[There is no giound for the common statement that this is 
fiom ON. step set or lecuning time, refrain of a poem.] 
a 1530 J. Huywood Weather (Brandi) 179* At thende of 
tliis staf the god linth a song played in his trone. a 1577 
Gascoigne Ccrtayne Notes ? 14 Wks. 1907 I. 471 Ry thine 
royall is a vei se of tenne sillables, and seven such verses make 
a staffe. Ibid., The firste twelve doryme in staves of foure 
lines by crosse meetre. 1582 T. Watson II ekatompath. 
Ixxxviil. (Arb.) 124 The two first staffes (excepting onely the 
two first verses of all). x|86 W. Wf.bbe Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 
59 Some of many rymes in one staffe (as they call it). Ibid. 
62 The diuersitics of the staues (which are. the number of 
verses contained with the diuisions or partitions of a ditty). 
*607 R. C[arbw] tr, Esttenne's World of Wonders jgamarg., 
A staffe of eight verses. 1656 Cowley Pindaric Odes, To 
Dr. Scarborough Note ii, In the ninth staffe of the Ne- 
mefcan Ode. 1697 Dryiwn AEncid Ded. (f) x b, Mr, Cow- 
ley had found out that no kind of Staff is proper for a 
Heroick Poem ; as being all too lirical. 

o. A ‘ verse' or stanza of a song. Now Stave. 
1598 Yong Diana 257 These two last staeffs [sic] so liuely 
touched Parthenius that sung them. x6ox Holland Pliny 
x. xxix. I. 286 Yee shall have them listen attentively to the 
old birds when they sing, and to take out lessons as it were 
from them, whom they would seem to imitate staffe by staffe. 
x6ox B, Jonson Poetaster 11. ii, I can sing but one staffe of 
the dittie neither. 1667 C. Simpson Compend. Mns. 21 The 
second Staff or Stanza is the same as the first ; only it is 
broken into Crochets. 

20 . Mus. A set of horizontal lines (now five in 
number) on which, and in the spaces between, notes 


are placed so as to indicate pitch. Also Stave. 

In harmonic or conceited music two or more staffs are 
used together, connected by a brace. 

1662 Playford Skill Mus. 1. i. 4 But [for all] Lessons for 
the Oigan, Virginals, or Harp, two staves of six lines to- 
gether are required. x688 Holme A rmoury in. 157/x [Fol- 
lows Playford and adds :] They are called a Staff or Stansa, 
X776 Burney Hist. Mus. (1789) II. 87 The regular staff of 
four lines, 1806 Calcott Mus. Grant. 1 The tines and spaces 
of the Staff are counted upwards. 1842 Westm. Rev. Jan. 
34 note, Theie is a schism among musicians, whether this 
should be staff or stave, pronounced by some staaf. Au- 
thorities are mostly in favour of ‘ stave ’ but custom may be 
pleaded for ‘staff’ and ‘staves ’in the plural.. 1873 H. C. 
Banister Mus. 2 Musical characters are written upon a 
seiies of parallel lines, teimed a Stave or Staff. 

attrib. x88x Eroadhouse Mus. Acoustics 365 The ordi- 
nary musical notation, or, as it is called, the staff notation 

III. (PI, always staff's.) 

21 . Mil. A body of officers appointed to assist 
a general, or other commanding officer, in the 
control of an army, brigade, regiment, etc,, or in 
performing special duties (as the medical staff). 
General staff, a body of officers controlling an army 
from headquarters under the commander-in-chief, 
[App. of continental Tent, origin. Cf. the like 
use of G. stab (also generalstab, regimentsstab , 
etc.), Du. staf\ prob. developed from the sense 
* baton ’ ( = 7 above).] 

[1700 J. A. As try tr. Saavedra Faxardo II. 249 The 
Germans call a Regiment, and all that belongs to it, the 
Colonel’s . Staff, (den Regiment oder Colonelstab,) for with 
that Soldiers are to be ruled.] 

X781 Smes Milit. Guide (ed. 3) 7 Staff of the Army. Ibid., 
The Staff properly exists only in the time of war. 1790 
Debates in Congress 18 Jan. <1834) 2146 The legionary staff 
..the brigade staff. .the legimental staff. Ibid. 2x52 The 
United States to make an adequate provision.. for the fol- 
lowing general staff. 1755 in Ld. Auckland's Corr. (1862) 
III. 328 My destiny is finally to act on the staff in the 
island of Corsica. x8ox Med. Jrnl. V. 185 The Medical 
Staff of the Armies acting in the West Indies. 1844 Queen’s 
Regul. Army 5 Any Officer of the Regimental Staff. 1844 
H. H. Wilson Brit. India II. X12 Several conferences en- 
sued, not only, with the Governor-General, but with members 
botli of his civil and military staff. 2871 Ann. Reg. 11. 95 
The Duke of Cambridge, with his staff and the foreign 
officers attending the manueuvies, looked on from Bisley 
Common. 1875 Encycl. Brit. II. 577 Officeis for the General 
Staff are selected exclusi vely from the regular army,andexcept 
in crises of proved abilities in the field, must have passed 
through the Staff College... Officers appointed to the Per- 
sonal Staff are not required to pass through the Staff College. 

22 . gen. A body of persons employed, under the 
direction of a manager or chief, in the work of an 
establishment or the execution of some undertaking 
(e. g. a newspaper, hospital, government survey). 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. n. v. v, Subterranean Rivarol has 
Fifteen Hundred Men in King's pay..; what he calls ‘a 
staff of genius’ : Paragraph-writers, Placard Journalists . 
one of the strangest Staffs ever commanded by man. 1849 
J. J. Blunt Four Sertn. iii. (1850) 84 With what a staff 
would our colleges be furnished to carry on the same work ! 
1857 Trollope Barchesttr T, xliii, Those caterers for our 
morning repast, the staff of the Jupiter. 1875 Dawson 
D amn of Life iii. 38 One of the explorers on the staff of 
the Survey. 2879 M. Arnold Mixed Ess. 252 The teaching 
staff have to furnish guarantees of their capacity to tench 
the matters of instruction confided to them. 2884 Times 
(weekly ed.) 26 Sept. 13/1 Besides their staff of clerks, book- 
keepers, &c, they employed about 300 ordinary hands. 
2894 Conan Doyle Mem. S. Holmes X49 A coachman and 
two maids form the staff of servants. 

23 . Staff {of Government) : in the Isle of Man, a 
court of justice presided over by the governor; 
since 1883 a Division of the High Court. 

a 1700 34th Customary Law in Keble Life Bp, Wilson 
xvi. 511 No appeal shall be made from Church censures to 
the Staff, and none to be privileged from them. 2900 A. W. 
Moore Hist. Isle of Man 836 The courts existing piior to 
1883, viz., the Staff of Government, Chancery, Exchequer 
. .[etc.] were united and formed into ‘Divisions’ of the ‘High 
Court of Justice. of the Isle of . Man ’...The ‘ Syxtf of 
Government Division ’..was deprived of all its original 
jurisdiction, and is now solely an appellate court. 

IV. attrib. and Comb. 

24 s Objective, as staff-bearer, - holder , -maker ; 
instrumental, as staff-supported adj. 

XS53 in Kempe Losely MSS. (1836) 44 Touching the staf- 
maTcer..I wyll see hym contented. x6xx Cotgr., Boston- 
nier, a staffe-bearer, or Vergier. 18x4 Wordsiv. White 
Doe 1. 217 That bearded, staff-supported Sire. x88o L. D’A. 
Jackson A ids Surv. Pract. 98 The staff-holders must, .be 
capable of bolding the staff truly vertical, 

25 . In sense * of or belonging to a military staff’ 
(see 21), as staff appointment, duty, parade, pay , 
surgeon, uniform ; staff cap, a flat-topped cap 
with a peak, such as forms pari of various uni- 
forms : staff college, a school in which officers are 
trained, for staff appointments ; staff corps, a body 
of officers and men organized to assist the com- 
manding officer and his staff in various special 
departments ; in India, a corps formed in each of 
the three presidencies to supply officers for service ; 
staff-ride (see quot. 1902); hence staff-rider ; staff 
sergeant (see quot. 1876). Also Staff officer. 

2825 T. Hook Sayings Ser. 11. Passion Princ. iii. IL 
303 The Captain, habituated to India, ‘ held on ’, with “staff 
appointments, as long as he could. 1875 Encycl. Bnt. II. 
577/2 Staff appointments are held for five years only, 1902 
Westm . Gas, 16 June 8/a His Majesty,., with hand raised 


to “staff-cap, in military salute. 1004 Daily Chron. 
23 Aug. 8/1 The woman who depends upon a motor-car 
for recreation . . wears a staff-cap just as much as she who 
goes yachting. x868 Queen’s Regul, Army § 220 No 
Officer will be appointed to the Staff, who shall not 
have passed the final examination of the “Staff College. 
18x1 Regul, Auny 121 The Royal “Staff Corps. 1813 Wel- 
lington in Gurw. Disp. (1838) XI. 122 , 1 have therefore had 
cut out the sheets.. containing the maps of the country im- 
mediately in my front, which I have had pasted upon linen 
by the Staff corps. 2853 Sir H. Douglas Milit. Bridges 
(ed. 3) 241 Two companies of the Staff Corps were accord- 
ingly sent, with a strong woiking party, to Barngona, to 
make a bridge across the Tietar. x88o Gen. Adve in jqth 
Cent. No. 38. 698 All officers now seeking what is called 
an Indian career in any capacity — regimental, staff, or civil 
—must enter one of the three Staff Corps. 2909 Blaclnv, 
Mag. Apr. 568/2 The adjutant inspected the “Staff parade. 
2876 Voyle & Stevenson Milit. Diet. 401/1 * Staff Pay, 
pay given to officers and soldiers in the government service, 
who perform duties either on the permanent staff of an army 
01 in regimental or departmental employment. 2898 E. S. 
May Field' Artillery 25 Wc have done the same sort of 
thing in this country in the form of ‘ “staff-rides ’. xpoa 
Encycl. Brit, (ed. 10) XXXIII. 7/1 ' Staff-rides', as exercises 
on the ground without troops have come to be called, are 
just as effective a means of teachiug strategy as field-days 
are of teaching tactics. 2920 Contemp. Rev. Jan. 46 No 
one had seen the alleged “staff riders. 2812 Regul. Army 
147 “Staff Serjeants. 2852 Ord. Royal Engin. § 26, 222 On 
no account is any Non-Commissioned Officer acting as a 
Staff- Serjeant to be employed as a Pay-Serjeant. 2876 Voyle 
& Stevenson Milit. Diet. 401/1 Staff Sergeants, non-com- 
missioned officers employed on the staff of a regiment, dis- 
trict, or division. 2794 Gentl. Mag. Nov. 995/2 Whilsi the 
regimental surgeons are thus engaged in tne field of battle 
..the new “staff-surgeons.. aie to be found at the general 
hospital, perhaps.. 20 or 30 miles.. fiom the scene of action. 
2803 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. (1844) I- 539 Mr. Gilmoui, 
the Staff surgeon with this division of the auny. 2809 
Byron Ch. liar, 11. ixii. note, I was dressed in a full suit of 
“staff uniform, 

b. In the Navy used to designate a senior grade 
of officers, as staff captain, commander, surgeon. 

2867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bi., Staff-Captain, a designa- 
tion cunfened in 1863 upon masteis of the fleet. Ibid., 
Staff-Commanders, a designation confeircd in 2863 on 
masters of fifteen years' seniority. 1875 Bedford Sailor's 
Pocket B/ f. v. (ed. 2) 150 note, Staff-Commander Thomas A. 
Hull, R.N. 2913 Times 13 Aug. 4/1 The fust paper. .was 
read by Staff- Surgeon Stewart, R.N. 

c. In sense ‘ belonging to the staff of a hospital, 
hotel, or other large establishment’ (see 22). 

1888 Honnor Morten Sk. llosp. Life 6 An intelligent and 
capable woman can expect to rise by giadations from ‘staff- 
nurse 1 to ' sister 1902 Daily Chron, 1 3 May 10/7 Woman 
(Strong, active) as staff maid. .. Apply llousekutpei, Hotel 
Windsor. 

26 . Special comb, (see also 25): staff-angle, 
-bead = 13 b (cf. angle- staff, angle-bead s.v. Angle 
sb . 2 8 ) ; hence staff-beaded a. ; slaff-bismar, a 
kind of steelyard ; + staff-drive v. ■= staff-herd ; 
staff-head, the upper end of a staff, carved, tipped 
with metal, etc. ; the top of the tripod which sup- 
ports a theodolite or other measuring-instrument ; 
staff-herd v. trans., to depasture sheep in charge 
of a shepherd upon common or forest land; staff- 
hook, * a sharp hook fastened to a long handle to 
cut peas and beans and to trim hedges ’ (A off 
Wight Gloss. 1881) ; staff-land Isle off Man 
[= med.L. terra de baculd], certain land in the 
parish of St. Maughold, also formerly in that of 
St. Patrick, the holder of which had the custody 
of the patron saint’s pastoral staff ; staff-man 
f (a) a man who wields a staff or cudgel ; {b) a 
workman employed in silk-throwing (Simmonds 
Diet. Trade Suppl. 1883); + staff-stride, a billet 
of wood for fuel ; + staff-striker, a sturdy beggar, 
tramp ; f staff-torch, a tall thick candle used for 
ceremonial purposes ; staff-tree, the genus Celas- 
trus\ staff-vine, Celasirits scandens of U.S. 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech., ‘'Staff-angle. . 1833 Loudon 
Encyd . Anhit. § 239 The angles of the chimney breasts to 
have proper “stall beads. 284s Gvnvr Archil, Gloss., Angle 
Bead, or Staff Bead. 2833 Loudon Encycl, Archil. § 2598 
Fix x-inch deal tongueaand splayed and “staff-beaded 
linings to three windows, a 2733 Shetland Acts 32 in Proc. 
Soc, Ant. Scot. (1892) XXVI. 200 That noie use “staff 
bismers, nor any other save such as are adjusted and marked 
to buy and sell on. 2566 in Hyslop Ch. Stretton (1904) II. 
178 [John Nichols, who had taken cattle] cum baculis, 
videlicet, “Staff-dryve [over Whittington Heath to the in- 
jury of the township], 2506 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 
III. 355, xij “staf hedis. 2766 Complete Formes s. v. Survey- 
ing 7 I r/2 Turn about the table upon the staff-head. 
x86a Catal. Internal \ Exhib., Brit. II. No. 2947 (Theodo- 
lite) The tripod and its staff-head. 2888 in Ardmologia 
LI. 373 A staff-head of wood, coloured and gilded. 2563 
in YV. Nicolson Leges Marchiarum (1705) 138 If it shall 
happen the Cartel or Sheep of the one Realm to be “staff- 
herded, or to remain depasturing upon the ground of the 
opposite Realm. Ibid., vtarg. Staffherding of Cartel. 2595 
in C. W. Hatfield Hist. Notices Doncaster (x86 6) I. 168 
Doncaster time out of mind have made drives.. and staff 
hearded upon the moor. x8»8 [Carr] Craven Gloss., Staff 
hird, to have sheep under the care of a shepherd. 25*3 
Fitzherb. Ilusb. § 29 Pees and benes be.,reped or mowen 
some with sickles, some with hokes, and some with “staffe- 
hokes, 1890 A. W. Moore Surnames etc. Isle of Man laa 
“Staff lands. 2659 Torriano, BasiontSre . . also a cudgelei , 
a “staff-man. 2412 Rolls of Parlt, III, 665/2 Tout le 
maresme & fuaile, autrement appelle “Staffes-hides [rfc] & 
Kides. 1376 Ibid. II, 340/a Et plusours de tux devenent 
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‘stafstrikers. 1468 MaldonlEbssx) Liber B. If. 12 b, Nyght- 
walkeres, stastrykeres [iic], and evesedropperes. i53 z- 3 
Rec. St. Mary at Hill 361 Item, paid for iy ‘staf torches 
of wex, to hold at the levacion ijs vjd. 1556 Citron. Grey 
Friars (Camden) 54, i] C. powre men in blacke gownes 
holdynge staffe torches. 1580-1 Act 23 Elis. c. 8 § 3 Wales 
wrought with Waxe, as in Lightes, Staftorches. 1633 John- 
son Gerarde’s Herbal App. 1600 Celastrus Theophrash. 
The ‘staffe tree. 1771 J. R. Forster Floret Arner. Septenir. 

11 Celastrus bullatus. Staff tree, elegant. Virginia. 1884 
W. Miller Plant-n. 130 ‘Staff-vine, Celastrus scandals. 

Staff (staf), sb? [Of obscure origin.] A build- 
ing material consisting of plaster mixed with, fibre, 
used for temporary ornamental work. 

189a Advance (Chicago) May ig When mixed the_ staff is 
rolled out into slabs to be nailed to the sides of buildings, 
or made up in blocks, .for statues, friezes or cornices. 1892 
Times (weekly ed.) 21 Oct. 10/1 They [the Exhibition build- 
ings at Chicagolare . . covered with the composition of plaster, 
cement, and hemp, or similar fibre, known as ‘Staff . Ibid., 
The sculpture and decorations on the buildings are also 
chiefly of ‘staff’, being first modelled in clay. 1893 Offic. 
Guide Worlds Colon tbian Expos. 21 Staff was invented in 
France about 1876, and was first used in the buildings of 
the Paris Exposition in 1878. 

Staff (staf), v. [f. Staff jA 1 ] brans. To 
provide with. a staff of officers, teachers, servants, etc. 

1850 Times so Aug. 7 J6 We end by being efficiently and 
sensibly equipped, commanded and staffed. 1881 igth Cent. 
Apr. 656 Two or three such women, a care-taker, and a 
cook would adequately staff each home. 1888 Mrs. H. 
Ward R. Elsmere v. xxxiii, A powerful church of the new 
type, staffed by friends and pupils of Pusey. 1895 Na- 
turalist 13a It is a satisfaction to note how well the museum 
is staffed. 1904 Catholic Times 1 Jan. 8/3 To furnish and 
staff some three or four first class day schools for hoys. 

Hence Sta’fftng vbl. sb. 

1882 igth Cent. Nov. 788 The Board schools, .have, .many 
advantages, derived from, .their superior staffing, and more 
highly paid teachers. 1901 Scotsman 30 Oct 12/4 The 
staffing of the offices at Castle Terrace. 

II Staffage (sta'fag). [Ger . : a pseudo-Fr. 
formation after G. staffiren to fit out, garnish, 
believed to be corruptly ad. OF. estoffer, f. estoffe 
Stuff ri.] The accessories of a picture. Also 
transf. and fig. 

1873 B. Taylor in Life <5- Lett. (1884) II. 504 A forge where 
he [Schiller] studied the staffage for his ballad of ' Fridolin 
1887 Pall Mall Gaz. 22 Nov. 3/1 The staffage to the little 
love-story is a fertile little oasis in the wide, bleak Cossack 
steppes. 1906 Academy 10 Nov. 480/1 But the seated 
figure is a needless piece of staffage. 1908 A M. Hind 
Short Hist, Engravingz.30 The staffage of someof Piranesi’s 
dullest subjects, .discloses an irrepressible instinct for life. 
Staffage, Sc. variant of Staffish a. Obs. 
Staffed (stall) , ppl. a . [f. Staff sbX + -ed 2 .] 
In Her. (see quot. and Staff sbX ir), 

1891 Century Diet. s. v., An amulet staffed, a ring from 
which staffs or scepters radiate. 

t Staffer. Obs. rare- 1 , [? f. Staff sbX + -eb 1.] 

? A kind of peashooter. 

1688 Holme Armoury in, xvi. (Roxb.) 82/2 Playes with 
Instruments, . . Shooting in a trunk staffer or spitter. 

Staffette (staefe't). Obs. exc. Hist. Also 7 
staffett, ataffeto. [ad. It. staffetta , dim. of staffa, 
stirrup. Cf. Estafette.] A mounted cornier. 

1545 Wotton in St. Papers Hen. VIII, X. 487, I have 
written thryse to you, twyse by the ordynarye staffette that 
goith weekelye to Andwerpe. 1633 Cal. St. Papers , Dam. 
28 Jan. 521 [Ordeis..to erect] stalette [or packet posts at 
fit stages]. Ibid. Apr. 39 [That letters should be sent by] 
staffeto. X63JS in Rep. Sect et Comm , Post-Office App. (1844) 
55 A Proposition for setling of Staffets or pacquet posts 
betwixt London and all parts of his Maiesties dominions. 
1714 Lend. Gaz. No, 5263/2 We have Advices from Vienna 
which say, that a Staffette was arrived there with Letters 
ft om Constantinople. *858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. iv, v. (1865) 
1. 307 Brief weekly report to his Majesty will be expected ; 
staffe ttes, should cases of hot haste occur. 

t Staff-full, a, Obs. [? f. Staff sbX + Full a. 

The original notion was perh. 'full to the brim but not 
heaped up as when a staff has been passed acioss the brim. 
But cf. Norw. stappfull crammed full (Aasen), f. stappa to 
stamp, ciush.] 

Quite full. 

13.. Gaw. 4 Gr, Knt. 494 Now ar hay stoken of sturne 
werk staf-ful her hond. <21400-50 Wars Alex. 1543 A 
Mitie. . Stijt staffull of stands bat strait out bemes. c 1420 
Liber Cocorum 34 And do hit in abarel Jjenne ; pe barel staf 
ful as I pe kenne. 

Sta-fflan, a. nonce-sad. 

Suited for making staffs. 

1820 L. Hunt Indicator No. 35 (1822) 1. 279 The ash . . hath 
been famous, time immemorial, for its staffian qualities. 

f Staffier. Obs. Forms : 6 stafyxe, 7-S 
staffier. [ad. It staffier 0, -ere, f. staff'd slinup, a. 
OHG. stapho ; see Step v. Cf. F. estafier.] ‘ A 
lacqney, that attends the stirrup ’ (Blount Glossogr., 
1674) ; a footman. Chiefly ■with reference to Italy. 

1532 Boner in St, Papers Hen. VIII, VII. 396 The said 
old Abbot of Feifa..hath been of late at Rome with 3 score 
in companye, besides 20 stafyres. 1664 Butler Hud. 11. ii. 
650 Before the Dame, and round about, March'd Whifllers, 
and Staffiers on foot. «x668 Lassels Voy. Italy 1. (1670) 

12 i he Italians.. value no bravery but that of Coach and 
Horses and Staffiers, 1673 Ray Journ. LowC., Charctc. 
Italians ^ go The Nobility,. ch use.. to spend their revenues 
in., keeping coaches and horses and a great retinue of 
servants and staffiers. £2x734 North Exam. m. vii. § 8g. 
574 These figures were brought by the Mob in grand P10. 
cession, from the further End of London, with honouiable 
Attendance of Staffiers and Link-Boys. 
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t Sta’ffisli, a. Obs. Also 6-9 Sc. staffage. 
[f. Staff sbX + -ish.] a. Rigid, stiff,, hard. b. 
fig. Stubborn, unmanageable. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems lx. 17 Stuffettis, strekouris, and 
stafische strummellis. 1513 Douglas Mneis xii. vi. 134 
Thymetes, a man of full gret fors, Castynfromhys staffage, 
sketch and hedstrang hors. 1545 Ascham Toxopk. 11. (Arb.) 
1 18 An unfit and staffysh bow* a 1568 — Scholem . 1. (Arb.) 
34 A witte in youth, that is not ouer dulle, heauie, knottie 
and lumpishe, but hard, rough, and though somwhat 
staffishe, a 1568 A. Scott Poems xxi. 17, 1 fand hir of ane 
staffage kynd, Bath staitly, strange, and he. x8oa J . Sibdald 
Citron. Scot. Poetry IV. Gloss., Staffage, Siaffisch, obsti- 
nate, obdurate, dry in the mouth, or not easily swallowed, 
like pease meal bannocks. 

Sta ffless, a. rare. Without a staff. 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies , Kent (1662) 67 Hereat the Queen 
in some passion snatching the staff out of his hand... The 
Lord waited Stafflesse almost a day. .before the same was 
reconferred upon him. 

+ Staff y, ct. Obs. [0E. st&jlic : see Staff sbX 
and -ly !. Cf. ON. stafiigr.] Literal. So+Sta’ffly 
adv. [see -ly 2], literally. 

c 1000 ,/Elfric Saints' Lives xxv. 73 HL.nellaS under- 
standan butan pst steaflice [v, r. stseflice] andgit. c 1200 
Ormin 1x117 Forr to drinnkenn gastli3 witt Ut off staffiike 
fetless. Ibid. 14419 A33 whil butt menn burrh flasshlis witt 
Staffiike itt unnderrstodenn. Ibid. 15055 pa takesst tugast- 
like wilt Off staffli3 wite3hunnge. 

Staff officer. 

+ 1 . A high officer of the royal household, or 
minister of state, bearing a white staff. See Staff 
sbX 7. Obs. 

1702 Loud. Gas. No. 3862/1 The Duke of Ormond, being 
the Staff-Officer in waiting. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s. v. 
Officer, Staff Officers aie such as in the King’s Presence 
bear a white Staff; and at other times, going abroad, have 
a white Staff borne before them by a Footman bare-headed. 
Such are the Lord Steward, Lord Chamberlain, Lord Trea- 
surer, &c. 

2 . Mil. f a. A non-commissioned officer. Obs. 
170a Milit. Diet. (1704) s. v. Officer , Warrant, and Staff- 
Officers, those who have not the King’s Commission, but 
are appointed by the Colonels and Captains, as Quarter- 
masters, Serjeants, Corporals, [ed. 4, 17x1, adds: and in the 
sameNumber areinclnded Chaplains and Surgeons]. 1706 
Farquhar Recruiting Officer v. v, Kite. [A sergeant, 
addressing a constable] And then we are both staff-officers- 
1709 Land. Gaz. No. 4590/3 Forty-four Staff-Officers. 1727 
H. Bland Milit. Discipl. v. 6x The Staff-Officers, viz. 
Chaplain, Adjutant, Quarter-Master, Surgeon and Mate. 

to. An officer doing duty with the general or 
departmental staff of an army, division, or brigade. 
Cf. G. stabsojfizier. 

1777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. iv. i, Why then, he shall have 
him for ten pounds, and I'm sore that’s not dear for a staff- 
officer. 180a C. James Milit. Diet. Fff3/x No officer must 
ride between the divisions on a march, except General and 
Staff officers. x8xx Regal. <5- Orders Army 29 Aides-de- 
Camp, Brigade-Majors, and other Staff Officers. 1864 [see 
Sashery]. igxa Trevelyan Geo. Ill Ip Fox I. iii. 112 When 
he was a young staff officer on active service. 

o. In the United States navy, an officer not 
exercising military command. 1891 in Century Diet. 

Staffold, dial. [Corrupt form (? after scaffold ) 
of stavel Staddlb j£.] = Staddlk sb. 

as 7»a Lisle Husb. (1737) 182 This method is not to be 
used where the wheat is designed for a staffold. 1764 
Museum Rust. II. 221 Your said correspondent justly 
recommends the reek staval, or staffold, a frame of wood for 
the mow, placed on stones. 

Stafford (stse-fffid). The name of a town in 
England (the county town of Staffordshire) ; also a 
surname derived from this, Used attrib. as in 
t Stafford blue, some kind of blue cloth ; Staf- 
ford(’s) knot Her., a knot used as a badge of the 
Stafford family ; hence, a form of knot resembling 
this; + Stafford law, ‘club law’, with pun on 
staff \ so f Stafford court. Also used for Staf- 
fordshire, as in Stafford brick (see quot. 1908). 

CX460 Toimeley Myst. iii, 200 Thou were woithi be cled 
In ‘Stafford blew ; ffor thou art alway adred. 1908 A nimal 
Management (Vet. Departm. , War Office) 48 ‘ Candy ’, 1 blue 
‘Stafford’, ‘Dutch’, and ‘adamantine clinkers ’ being the 
names of familiar varieties [of viti ified bricks], 161 x Cotgr. 
s. v. Festin, II a esti au festin de Martin boston , He hath 
had a triall in ‘Stafford Court. 1552 Invent, Ch, Goods 
York, etc. (Surtees) 4g, iij sewtes of vestmentes with *Staf- 
forde knotes. 1828-40 Berry Encycl. Her. I, Stafford 
Knot, a badge used by the family of Stafford. 1847 Gloss. 
Heraldry 197 Staffords Knot. 1868 Walcott Sacred 
Arch&ol. 507 A true-love-knot. .was the well-known 
Stafford knot. 1589 Hay any Work Aiij, I threatned him 
with blowes, and to deale by ‘Stafford law. *599 Breton 
Will of Wit, etc. (Grosart) 20/1 And among souldiours 
Stafford law, martiall law, killing or hanging is soone 
learned. 16x5 Bedwell Moham. Impost. 1. § 26 The 
Alkoran of Mohammed established by Stafford law. 1647 
M. Corbet Sp. 31 July 5 We have unlawfully erected 
Marshall Law, Club Law, Stafford Law, and such lawless 
Laws as make most for Treason. 

Staffordshire (starf/idfai). The name of a 
county of England, used attrib. as Staffordshire 
coke, slack (see quols.) ; Staffordshire ware, 
earthenware and porcelain made in Staffordshire, 
hence Staffordshire ivarehottse?nan. Also Staf- 
fordshire knot [? error for Stafford knot], 1 a 
knot used to ligature the pedicle in ovariotomy ’ 
(Syd. Sac. Lex. 1898). 

1784 H. Walpole Descr. Strawberry H. Wks. 1798 II. 


414 Four green leaves of Staffoidshire-ware. Ibid. 501 A 
Staffordshire Etruscan vase. 1813 E.x ami tier 22 Feb. 1x9 /x 
J. Clarke, Tottenham-court-i oad, Staffoidshire warehouse- 
man. 1827 Faraday Chem. Manip. iv. (1842) 99 Of this kind 
is the Staffordshire coke, which may be obtained at some of 
the whaifs on the canals near London. 1857 J. Marryat 
Pottery tp Porcelain (ed. 2) 149 The earliest specimens 
extant of the Staffordshire ware are the ‘ Butter-pots ’, and 
the Tygs or Tiggs. 1869 Diy Puddling 4 in Rankine 
Machine <J Hand-tools , The thick coal called ' Staffoidshire 

to. cllipt. = Staffords hit e ware. Also sb. pi. - 
Staffordshire bricks. 

1898 Daily News 8 Feb. 3/5 Little stacks of various kinds 
of bi icks — from London stocks to Staffordshires. 1908 Daily 
Report 25 Aug. 8/3 The ' Fitz-Gerald ’ sale of Staffordshire 
ware.. came as a revelation, both as to the qualUy of old 
Staffordshire and the prices it now obtains. 

Staff-sling. Obs, exc. Hist. [f. Staff j/;. 1 + 
Sling sbX Cf. OHG. stapaslinga, G. stabschlinge] 
A sling (Sling sbX 1) the coids or strings of which 
are attached to the end of a staff, used for hurling 
larger stones than the ordinary * cord-sling 

13. . Coer de L. 5226 (W.), With staffe-slynges that sinyte 
wel. 1375 Barbour Bruce xvii. 344 Instrumentis..As 
scaffatis, leddei is . . Pykis, howis, and ek staff-slyngis. c X386 
Chaucer Sir Thopas xx8 This geant at hym stones caste Out 
of a fel staf slynge. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 297 
Vsenge dartes and crosse bawes or staffe slynges. 1530 
Palsgr. 275/1 Staffe slyng made of a clyftestycke, rnani. 
c 1550 Rolland Crt. Venus 11. 226 Alsu a he slew the Giant 
Golyas, In the foirheid with ane stane and stafsling. X557-8 
Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. X. 336 To big dikit, and fowseis 
and to have stafe slungis in the reddines to the portis 
thairof. 1825 Fosbroke Encycl. Antiq. 780 The Staff-sling, 
the Classical Fnstibalum. 

Hence f Staff-slinger. 

13.. Coer deL. 4454 (W.), Foremeste he sette hys aiwe- 
blasteres, And aftyr that hys good archeres And aftyr hys 
staff-slyngeres And othir with scheeldes and with speeres. 
t Staff-SWOrd. Obs. [Cf. OHG. Stapaswert, 
MHG. stab-, stapswert, Du. stafsweerd (Kilian), 
etc.] A sword-stick. 

c 1000 ./Elfric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 143/21 Dolones, stsef- 
sweord. c 1470 Henry Wallace in. 178 With a staff suerd 
Boyd stekit him that tyde. Ibid. vi. 737 With a staff sueril 
off steill. a 1603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rhem. N. T. 
(16x8) 543 Neither Aristotles..one shooe for both feet, nor 
Platoes staffe-swoid. 

Stafisagre, obs. form of Stavesacrb. 

Stag (stoeg), sbX Forms : a. ? 2 acc us. staggon, 

4- 7 stagge, (4 ataghe), 6-8 stagg, 4- stag. J 3 . 

5- 7 stage ; also (sense 2 only) 6 north, staige, 7 
staeg, 5- Sc. staig. [Prob. repr. OE, * staega 
(stagga) wk. masc. ; cf. various other names of 
animals, doega <\og, froega frog, *picga pig, wiega 
beetle. The word seems to have meant properly 
a male animal in its prime ; cf. the various senses 
below and the cognate ON. steggi, stegg-r (Norw. 
stegg) male bird, mod. Icel. stegg-r tom-cat, for- 
merly also male fox : see Steg sb. 

There is no ground for the current statement that stag is 
of Scandinavian origin, though some of the senses below 
may be due to confusion with Steg.] 

1 . The male of a deer, esp. of the red deer ; spec, 
a hart or male deer of the fifth year. (In the 1 5th c. 
+ stag of a hart.) 

a. 1 CX185 Pseudo-Cnut Constit. de Foresta xxlv. in Lieber- 
mann Gesetze der Ags. (1903) I. 624 (Stowe MS., late x6th c.) 
Regalem feram, quam Angli a staggon [ Camb . MS. c. 1570 
Aslaggon, Harrison 1577 staggon] appellant, c 1400 Master 
of Game [ MS. Dlgby 182) ii, Pe first yere )>at thel [harts] be 
calfede, Jiei beycalle a calfe pe secund yere a bulloke. .)m 
thred yere a brokeL, J>e iiii. yere a stagard, he v. yere a stagge, 
he vi. yere an herte of .x. 14 . . Chaucer's Sqr. 's T., heading 
of Part 11, MSS. Petiuorth tp Corpus, The Stag of an heit. 
*473 Rolls ofParlt. VI. g8/2 Oure Graunte.., of a Tonne 
Wyne, and a Stagge of an Hert. 1576 Turberv. Venerie 
xxii. (1908) 62 If you find together the footing of two stagges. 
Ibid, lxxlx. 237 An Hart is called the firste yeare a Calfe . . 
the foui th a Staggerd, the fifth a Stagge, and . . the sixth, .an 
Hart. 1584 Powell Lloyd's Cambria 157 William Rufus 
was slaine by an Arrowe shot at a Stagge. 1596 S iiaks. 
Tam. Shr. Induct, ii. 50 Thy gray-houuds are as swift As 
breathed Stags I fleeter then the Roe. 1613 Drayton Poly- 
olb, xu. 523 Those fallow Deere, and huge-hancht Stags 
that graz’d v pon her shaggy Heaths, c 1643 Ld. Herbert 
Autobiog. (1824) 88 Forests and Chases which were well 
stored with wild Boar and Stag. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 
469 The swift Stag from under ground Bore up his blanch- 
ing head. 1735 Somerville Chase 1. 283 [The] stately Stag, 
Jhat o er the Woodland reigns. 1821 Shelley Hellas 537 
I he tiger leagues not with the stag at bay Against the 
punter, 1863 Lyell Antiq. Man 23 Venison, or the flesh 
of the stag and roe, was more eaten. 1877 Encycl, Brit. 
VII. 23/2 The Red Deer or Stag., the largest of the British 
deer, is a native of the temperate regions of Europe and 
Northern Asia. 1908 Blackw. Mag. J uly 105/3 A herd of 
fourteen reindeer was seen... The horns of the entire band 
—for the hinds carry them as well as the stags— were still 
in velvet. 

£■ *54$ Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 250, I must,. ride to 
Tankerslay . . & se a showt at a stage, as my keper hath 
sent me wourd. C1550 Battle of Utter burn iii. in Child 
Ballads III. 395/1 Vpon Grene Lynton they lyghted dowyn, 
Styrande many a stage [rime crage]. 

to. fig. Also in phrases \ To go in stag : To go 
naked, f To make (a husband) a stag, to make to 
wear the stag's crest = to cuckold. ( 06 s.) 

*59 * Florio 2nd Fruites 143 What dooth she make him 
weare the stages crest then? 160a Dekkbr Satirom. F3, 
WOj come my little Cub, doe not scorne mee because I goe 
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in Stag, in BufTe, heer’s veluet ton. *6xo B. Jonson A left . 

I. ii, Dap. Yes, but l’ld ha' you Vse M r Doctor, with some 
more respect. Fac. Hang him proud Stagg, with his broad 
veluet head. *639 T. Pecke Parnassi Fuerp. 30 Paulina 
her first husband made a Stag. 

c. In the names of various species of the genus 
Cervits, as Axis Stag, an Indian deer (C. axis), 
Carolina Stag, the North American Wapiti (C. 
canadensis ); see also quot. 1806. 

1830 Wood I l lusty. Nat. Hist. I. 693 The Wapiti or 
Caiolina Stag. 1893 Outing Apr. 4/2 An axis stag glanced 
acioss the nala. 1896 Lydekker Brit. Mammals 242 Of 
the allied species, we may mention by name the..Thian 
Shan Stag (C. eustephanus\ the Kashmir Stag (C. cash- 
mirianus),. and the Lhasa S tag (C. thoroldi). 

d. The flesh of the stag ; venison, rare _1 . 

1785; A. C. Bokrer Diaries Carr. (1903) 71 He has given 
us twice Stag since I have been heie. 

e. The horn of the slag, as a matciial for handles 
of cutlery. Also attrib. 

*876 Callis Cutlery (Brit. Manuf. Industr.) 173 Scales of 
wood and composition, pressed to imitate stag and buffalo, 
have been introduced for common goods. 

+ f. transf. Flying stag, the Stag-beetle. Obs. 
1638 Moufet Theat. Ins. 1. xxi. 1003 The ir\aTviecpoit. or 

I I. iris horn Beetle. . . Some call it the Bull, others the flying 
Stag... The French, C erf volant-, the English, Stag-fly, or 
Flying-fly. 

2 . north . and Sc. A young horse, esp. oneunbroken. 

a. 1318 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 373 In piimis sunt. . 
2 staggos masculi, 1 pullanus masculus. *346-7 in Fincliale 
Priory Charters, etc. (Surtees) p. xxvi, Item unus staggus 
masculi unius anni. 1363 Ibid, p.lxi, ij staghes setatis duorum 
annorum. 1439-40 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 409 Item 
1 emia cum 1 stagij or annorum. C1460 Tawueley Myst. xxx. 
227 vnothos may I wag, man for wery in youreslahill Whiles 
I set my stag, man. 1483 Cath. A ngl. 358/x A sstagge, 
pullus. 13*4 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 60 To Thomas, my 
xunc, a stagge to make hym an horrse off. *522 Wills .$• 
Inv. N. C. (Surtees) I. 106 To John Cowndon..a colt 
stagge. 1563 Ibid. 243 Item I gyue to tliomas percson my 
grayc fillie stagg. *684 Meuiton Praise Ale (1685) 103 A 
Stag is a young Colt. 1778 J, Mill Diary (S.II.S. 1889) 
55 [The losses of horses and cattle] were soon supplied by 
the purchase of three cows and two pretty young Staggs. 
1788 W. H. Marshall Yorksh. II, 353 Stag; a young horse. 

p. 1478 in Acta Audit. (1839) 82/1 For a metre & a stnig 
xl s, 1540 N. C. Wills (Surtees) 170 To Mathew Hynde, 
xl s., a fely stage. 1358 in J. Croft Excerpla Anat. (1707) 
28 Item, a Bay StoneclStaige. a *383 Mon tcomerie Fly ting 
w. Pohuurt 39s Some [witches], on steid of a staig, ouer a 
starke monke straide. 1617 in Extracts Rec. Convent. 
Burghs Scot. (1878) III. 47 Ilk ox, kow, horse, stole, meir, 
slaeg. 1634 Ibid. III. 388 Item, of ilk hors, meir or stage, 
going to the mcrcat, is. 179a Burns Kcllyburn Braes tv, 
It’s neither your stot nor your staig I shall crave. .But gie 
me vour wife, man. 181a Chalmers I.ct. in Life (1851) I. 
300 The staigs weic returned to the glebe. 

Proverbs. 1857 J- Miller A Icohol (1838) 123 Keep strong 
diink from the l.ul and the boy, ‘Corn is not for staigs’. 
1899 J. S fence Shell. Folk-lore 228 There's aye waiter 
whaar the staig smores. 

3 . An animal castrated when full grown, a. A 
bull ; more fully bull stag. Now dial., Sc. and 
Australian. 

a. 1680, 1776 UullslagrseeBuLLiA 1 !!]. *787 Winter Syst. 
llusb, 284 A dairyman 3 six heavy bull stags.. broke over a 
well secured fence into my field of wheat. x88a 1 R. Boldre- 
wood ' Me 15 . Mem. xvii. 133 , 1 just recollect that blue stag. 

. .Was he in the mob you saw ? 1886 W. Somerset Word- 
bk., Stag , a castrated bull. The term is applied to any 
nnimal emasculated after maturity. 1894 Harper's Mag. 
Feb. 334 They tequlre work-steers to do their ploughing 
and Mr. Bell has brought up half a dozen old * stags '. 

p. 1818 Scott Ilrt. Mull, xiv, He returned.. muttering 
that he thought he heard the ‘ young staig loose in the byre . 
*822 — Pirate xxx, Thc air aud bearing of a bull-dog, whilk 
I have seen loosed at a fair upon a mad staig. 1836 Morton 
Cycl. Agric. II. 726/1 In Scot., Staig. Bull-staig is a cas- 
trated bull. 

b. A boar, hog, or ram. dial. 

1784 [cf. stag-hog in 8 b], *811 T. Davis Agric. Wilis 
260 Boar stag, a castrated boar. 183* Sternberg Northampt. 
Gloss., Stag, an old boar, 1863 W. Barnes Dorset Gloss., 
Stag, a castrated male animal ; ns, a ram-stag, a boar-stag, 
a bull-stag. 

4 . Applied to. the male of various birds. (Cf. 
Stkg.) a. A cock. dial. Also spec, in Cockfight- 
ing, a cock less than one year old. 

1730 Cheny Hist. List Horse-matches, etc. 168 Each side 
shew’d some Cocks and some Staggs. 1738 [of. stag-match 
in gj. *770 Newcastle Chron. Auvt., To be fought for. .on 
the 31st of December, Fifty pounds by cocks and stags, 
3lbs. 140Z. 1813 Sporting Mag. XLVI. 39 The practice of 
running stags with cocks is unavoidable. 1823 ‘Jon Bee ’ 
Diet. Pur/, s. V., A young game cock— is a stag. *886 Live 
Stock Jrnl. 23 July go/* [Letter from Devonshire ] Many 
people who keep hens lor their eggs alone do not allow a stag 
with them. *894 Baring-Gould Kitty A lone 1 . 96 Bramber 
learned that day that a cock in Devonshire is entitled stag. 
190a Lindsey fit Lincolnsh. Star 29 Nov. 3/2 Fowl stealing. .. 
In one case a fine buff Orpington stag has been taken, 
b.* A turkey-cock of two years and upwards. 
*819 W, & H. Rainbird Agric. Snff, (1840) 300 (E. D. D.). 
a 2825 Forby Voc-E. Anglia, Stag, a cock turkey, killed 
for the table in his second year, *849 D. J. Browne Amer. 
Poultry Yd. (1835) *65 note. When a cock turkey arrives at 
the age of two years, he is called a ‘ stag ’. 
f 0. A young swan. Obs. (Cf. Steg-jkwz.) 

*344 Will R. North (Somerset Ho.), My Swanne marke 
w* all the Swannes Stagges & Signettes callid the Crow- 
fote. 

5 . dial. The wren. 

a *825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Slate, a wren. *883 Swain- 
son Prov. Names Birds 35 Wren {Troglodytes parvulus), 


Stag, Tope (Norfolk; Cornwall). 1893 in Cozens- Hzttdy 
Broad Norfolk 31, Stag, Common Wren. 

6. slang. [Pi'ob. from sense r ; but the reason for 
the use is obscure.] a. An informer ; esp. in 
phrase to turn stag. Also see quot, 1725. 

1725 New Canting Diet., Stag,., as, I spy a Stag, used by 
. . Shepherd, lately executed, when he first saw the Turnkey 
of Newgate, who pursu’d and took him. 1783 Grose Diet. 
Vulgar T., Stag, to turn stag, a rogue who impeaches his 
confederates, a 1826 J. Holt Mem. (1838} II. 32 We had 
two disturbers of the harmony of the ship ; I mean two 
stags or informers. *834 Ainsworth Rookwood 1. viii. 217 
As to clapping him in quod, he might prattle— might turn 
stag. 1846 J. Keegan Leg. ft Poems (1907) 367 My father 
..became a aeseiter, but he was not a coward, nor. . a stag. 

b. (See quots.) 

1823 ‘Jon Bee 'Diet. Turf, s. v., Queer bail are 'stag : 
those men who being hired at a guinea or two per oath, to 
swear they are worth vast sums, stand about judges’ chant- 
beis in term-time. *848 Bartlett Diet. Amer. 329 In the 
New York courts, a stag is the technical name foi a man 
who is always ready to aid in proving an alibi, of course 
* for a consideration '. 

c. (See quot. 1857.) 

*857 Slang Diet. 20 Stag, shilling. 1887 Henley Villon's 
Straight Tip 13 You cannot bank a single stag. 

7 . Comm, slang. A person who applies for an 
allocation of shares in a joint-stock concern solely 
with a view to selling immediately at a profit. 

1845 Thackeray in Punch IX. 191 All the Stags in Capel 
Court. 1846 Punch X. 139 The bubble has in the mean 
time burst, the deposit is not paid, and the Stag.. gives 
himself no more trouble about the scheme. 1837 Smiles 
Stephenson xxx. 408 Noble lords were pointed at as ' stags 1 
..in the share markets. 1904 Westm. Gas. 13 Apr. g/z 
Another point in the prospectus is the attempt to discrimi- 
nate between the slag and the bona-fide investor, 
b. (See quot.) 

*834 H. Ayres Fends Eng. tf For. Funds xog A Stag is 
one who is not a Member of the Stock Exchange, but deals 
outside, and is sometimes called an 1 Outsider’. 

8. attrib. and Comb. a. similative, as stag- 
eyed, -necked, -sure acljs. 

1826 Hood Slag-Eyed Lady 42 Therefore he chose a lady 
for his love, Singling from out the held one stag-eyed dear, 
*793 Holcroft Lavater's Physiogr. xl. 213 The stag necked 
horse. *896 N. Munro Lost Pibroch 69 Girls.. nut with 
a flat slouching foot on the soil, but high in the instep, 
bounding and stag-sure, 

b. quasi-imj/. (a) = male, as stag-bird, harte- 
becst, -hog, -moose, -swan, - turkey . Also in sense 2, 
as stag-bay , -foal, -horse. 

*606 N. Riding Rec. (1883) I. 5 S Unum equum testicula- 
tum, anglice a stoned "siagg bay. *886 IV. Somerset Word- 
6 k. s. v. Stag, When applied to poultry "stag-bird is the 
usual term for a male kept for breeding purposes. *883 
R. M. Fergusson Rambl. Sk. Far North xv. 97 May a 1 
your mares be well to foal, An* every ane be a "staig foal. 
*830 R. G- Cumming Hunter's Id/e S, Afr. (ed. a) I. 188 
He had observed an old “stag hartebeest standing in the 
shade of some tali Breen bushes* 1784 Young Ann. Agric. 
1 . 124 in Britten Old Country Words (1880) 110 * Stag-hog, 
a hoar. Sufi. *837 Borrow Romany Rye l. xi, 166, I.. goes 
into a field, suppose by night, where there is a very fine 
"stag horse. *72* Dudley Moose-Deer in Phil. Trans. 
XXXI. 166 Our Hunters have found a Buck, or "Stagg- 
Moose, of fourteen Spans in heighth from the withers. *892 
Tennyson Church- Warden vii, An’ 'e torn’d as red as a 
"stag-turkey's wattles. 

c. U.S. slang. = pertaining to or composed of 
males only, as stag-dance, devilry, -dinner, -parly. 

1848 Bartlett Diet. Amer. 330 * Stag-dance, a dance per- 
formed by males only, in bar-rooms, &c. *873 Joaquin 
Miller Life among Modocs viii. 94 In one of the saloons., 
men were wont to.. have stag-dances. *9** H. S, Har- 
rison Qneed xv. 185 Buck KJinker, returning from some 
"stag devilry at the hour of two a.m. *889 Thompson St. 
Poker Club sg Mr. Tooter Williams had been to a "stag 
dinner in the early evening. *836 Knickerbocker Mag. 
Apr. 407 (Thornton Amer , Gloss.) A party of old bricks 
[read bucks], who, under pretence of looking at the picture, 
are keeping up a small "stag-party at the end of the room. 

9 . Special comb.: stag-book Comm, slang, a 
book in which was entered the names of the stags 
or bogus shareholders (see 7) ; stag-oart = deer- 
cart, Deer 4 b; f stag-ohase == stag-hunting', 
stag-evil, -fever (see quots.); f stag-fly, the 
stag-beetle; stag-haffced, -handled adjs., fur- 
nished with a haft or handle of stag-horn ; 
stag-hog = Babirousha ; stag-hunt, the chasing 
of a stag as a sport; stag-hunter, one ‘who 
hunts the stag; also, a horse used in stag- 
hunting; stag-hunting, the sport of chasing the 
stag; an instance of this; stag-like a., resembling 
a stag or that of a stag ; f stag-matoh Cock- 
fghting, a match for young cocks (see 4 a) ; 
t stag-skin, the prepared hide of a stag ; + stag- 
snake = Elaps ; + stag- worm (see quot,). 

1834 Househ. Words VIII. 470 You allotted to a great 
many stags, sir... Didn't you have any "stag-books when 
you allotted ? *894 Daily News 8 Feb. 2/6 A "stag-cart of 
the Mid-Kent staghounds. 1723 Portland Papers (Hist. 
MSS. Comm.) VI. 87 This [park] the Duke designed as the 
chief nursery for his "stag-chase. *7*7 Solleysell Compl. 
Harsem., "Stag’s Evil. 1759 Wallis Farrier's Diet., s. v. 
Convulsions, Solleysell calls this malady the stag’s evil, or 
palsy in the jaws. *823 Pursglovb Pract. Farriery 8x_ In 
convulsions, or stag evil, the horse appears full of spirit, 
igix B. Holland Lift Dk. Devonshire h. xxiv. 237 He is 
said to have suffered at critical moments of the sport from 
the excitement known as "stag fever. *634 Moufet Insect. 


Thtalrum i. xxi. 134 Anglis "Stag-flie. 1693 Dale Phar- 
macol. 538 Scarabaeus cornutus, Schrod ... The Stag-fly. 
*797 f- Robinson’s Directory of Sheffield 43 "Stag hafted 
penknife cutler. 1827 Griffith tr. Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 

III. 332 The Babiroussa, or "Stag Hog. 184a Lover 
Handy Andy lii, There was a "stag-hunt on the lake. *835 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xx. IV. 401 Without exposing him- 
self to any risk greater than that of a staghunt at Fontaine- 
bleau. 1709 Loud. Gas. No. 4540/8 Stoln or strayed.., a 
.. Bay Gelding, .. hath been a known and constant "Stag- 
Hunter in the Forest of Sherwood fora or 3 Years past. 
*722 Ibid. No. 6112/1 There was a general "Stag hunting. 
*843 Youatt Dog iii. 86 Since the death of George III., 
stag-hunting has rapidly declined. *627 May Lucan 11. 
D 1 b, Along the hauens "stagge-like Hornes they runne 
Swiftly to shoie. 1838 Lytton Leila 1. i, The small erect 
head and stag-like throat. 1758 Loud, Chron. 29 June 614/2 
The "Stag Match between Sir Henry Grey, Bart., and Jen- 
nison Shafto, Esq. *637 Thornley Longus ’ Daphnis 
Chios (1893) 60 She gave him a new Scrip of "Stag-skin. 
1668 Charleton Onomast. 32 Elaps . .the "Stag-Snake. 
*753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl., ^Slag-warms , . . a name given 
to a species of wouns produced of the eggs of a fly, and 
lodged . . behind, and under the palate of the stag. 

b. In the names of plants : stag bush (sec 
quot.) ; stag fern = staghorn fern (see Stag- 
born 2 c); + stag’s garlic (see Garlic i b). 

1884 Sargent Rep. Forests N. Amer. 94 Viburnum pm- 
nifolium . . Black Haw. "Stag Bush. 1884 Missionary 
Chron. Apr. 102 Huge "stag feins of fantastic shapes. 
Stag (slffig), sbf V valiant of STACK sb. 6 . 

*773 Ann. Reg., Chron. 185 The Abby,.. having lately 
gone to pieces on the Stags near Kenrule, in Ireland, Lhe 
captain, mate, and two common men. . weie cast upon the 
lower stags. 1867 Smyth Sai lot's Wotd-bk., Stag, a name 
given to a rock.. as off the Lizaid, Castlehaven, &c. 

Stag (stseg), sb. 3 [? variant of Stake sb.V] 

1 . A slake, pile. (Cf. Stag vf) dial. 

*88* Leicestersh. Gloss., Stag, var. pron. of ‘stake’. *887 
yamieson’s Sc. Diet. Suppl. 227/1 Stag, a stake, pile, fixed 
or for fixing in the ground. West of S., Aberd[ee»J. 

+ 2. A tinman’s tool =» Stake sb. 1 5 a. 

*688 Holme Armoury w. xxii. (Roxb.) 269/2 He boareth 
Azure, a Small Stag, or a Round Stag, Argent. This.. is 
for the raiseing of iouml fillet is in Tyn for the Adornemenl 
of their Woiks. The second thing in this square is called 
a Cheering Stag. 

+ Stag, «. Obs. Also stagg(e, stage. [Of 
obsetue origin.] Of furs : Raw, unseasoned. 

*545 Rates Custom Ho. a vij b, Callabre stagg. *345 Ibid. 
b ij b, Foyne stagge. ibid, d ij, Stagge the thousanile. 
Stagge the hundretli. *583 Ibid. A viij, Callaber stage. 
a *6x8 Rates of Merchandizes G 2 b, Foynes wombes sea- 
sond.. . Foynes woinbes stage. 1640 in llntick London II. 
177 Coney skins grey, tawed, seasoned 01 stag. 

Stag, vS Also 9 stag, [i’xob. related to 
Stagger v. Cf. ON. siaka to push, stagger (whence 
slakra Stagger v.). The identity of the word in 
the various senses below is uncertain.] 
f 1 . intr. To stagger, waver. Obs. 

156* T. Norton Calvin's Inst. lit. ix. 156 b, For euen the 
Prophete confesseth that his fete slagged, 
b. ? To flinch, yield, give way. rare. 

*83* Fraser’s Mag. III. 652 The House of Lords.. are 
now making a loud clattering of their determination to 
stand against the bill — but it is no go. I lay you the long 
odds, .that their Lordships stag. 

2. To walk with long strides. Hence stagged-up, 
tired out with walking. Sc. and dial. 

*823 Mactaggart Gallon. Encycl. 31* His ghaist..was 
seen by many steggiug about the estate. *866 E, Waugii 
Ben an' tit Bantam 66 Aw let on her [a traveller] o’ tot her 
side Yealey Ho’j quite slagged up. *888 Sheffield Gloss., 
Slag, to walk quickly. 1895 Crockett Men o/Moss-haggs 
xix, Auld Anton went steggmg over the hills, till I was fair 
driven out of my breath. 

t Stag, ». 2 Sc. Obs. rarer i . [?f. Stag sbf ; 
or var. of Stake ©.] trans. To support with piles. 

*6*0 Aberdeen Reg. (1848) II. 300 The said brig to be 
staggit and branderit sufficiently in deipnes vnder the chan- 
nail, to niak a sufficient ground to big vpoun. 

Stag (staig), ». a [f. Stag jW] 

1 . slang, a. trans. To observe ; to take particulai 
notice of ; to watch ; also, to find out or discovci 
by observation, to detect. Also absol. or intr. 

*796 Grose’s Diet. Vulgar T. (ed. 3), To Stag, to find, dis- 
cover, observe. *8o6 Suhr Winter in Loud. (ed. 3) II. *20, 
I shall soon stag who they are. *823 ‘Jon Bee ’Did. 
Turfs, v., To 'stag ' a thief, to look on, and spoil, his sport : 

‘ What’s that cove a slagging there for? Down him, Billy - 
1854 Miss Baker Northanipt. Gloss, s. v., When workmen 
are taking beer clandestinely, one of them keeps on the 
look out, to watch or 'stag the master’. *859 H. Kingsley 
Geoffrey Hamlyn v. So you’ve been stagging this gentle- 
man and me, and listening, have you f *897 G. Bartram 
People a/Clopton v, 130 Who set ye on to watch me ?. , And 
at last.. he admitted that Master John had. told him to keep 
an eye on me and Jenny — to ‘stag’ us if he saw us out 
together— and to get a witness to what went on between us. 

b. (See quots.) 

*8iz Sporting Mag. XXXVII. xi ‘ I stagged him my 

Lord ’ ‘ Stagged him, what do you mean by stagged him ? 

—‘Why, my Lord, I mean I was down upon him’-. *870 
Daily News 13 July, In the event of a man refusing or 
sloping, as it was termed, his line was what was called 
1 stagged ’, and when he went for an advance it was reso- 
lutely refused. 

0. intr. To turn informer ; to inform against. 
1839 W. Carleton Fardorougha xi. (1848). 161 But to 
stag against his companion and accomplice— this was looked 
upon as a crime. *846 J. Keegan Leg . <S- Poeim, (1907) 380 
I She imagines that I played foul at New Ross,— that I 
1 stagged and betrayed as well as deserted* 
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d. (See quot.) 

i860 Hoitetis Slang Diet., Stag, to demand money, to 
* cadge . .Also, to dun, or demand payment. 

2 . Comm, slang. To deal in shares as a stag (see 
SrAG sb. 1 7). 

1845 Thackeray in Punch IX. 291 What! ate ladies 
stagging it 1 1845 — [Implied in the vbl. so. and fpl. a.\. 

3 . dial. (See quot. Cf. Stag-headed a.) 

1854 Miss Baker Northampt Gloss., Stag, to take off the 
top of a hedge without laying it down. 

Hence Sta-gging vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1845 Thackeray in Punch IX. 191 Her appearance created 
quite a sensation among the stagging gents. 1851 Kingsley 
Yeast ii, The Stock -Exchange and railway stagging,.. and 
the frantic Mammon-hunting. 1905 A.. J. Shand Days of 
Past ix. 162 Everything went automatically to a premium, 
and systematic stagging was a profitable business. 1903 
Daily Chron. 13 July s/6 A peculiarity of the applications 
is the enormous number of them for £ too. A great many 
of these are obviously of the 1 stagging ’ order. 

Stag, Stagard : see Steg-, Staggaed. 
Stagarth : see Stack-garth. 

Stag-beetle. [Stag j/. 1 ] A beetle of the 
genus Lucanus , the males of which have large 
denticulated mandibles resembling the horns of a 
stag ; esp. L. cervus, and, in U.S., L. elaphtts. 

1681 Grew Musxum 1. § viL ii 163 The Stag-Beetle . . hath 
his Name from his two Horns, which are branched like 
those of a Stag. 1816 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xxi. (1818) II. 
324 The terrific and protended jaws of the stag-beetle (Lu- 
coitus Cetmts, L.) in Europe, 1859 Darwin Orig. Species 
iv. 88 Male stag-beetles often bear wounds from the huge 
mandibles of other males. 1896 Lydekker Roy. Nat. Hist. 
VI. 141 The common stag-beetle {Lucanus cervus), one of 
the largest of European beetles. 

Stage (st^djj), sb. Also 6 north, stayge, Sc, 
staige ; pi. stagies. [ad. OF. estage masc. 
(mod.F. Stage) = Pr. estatge (also estatga fem.), It. 
staggio station, dwelling (obs.), support for a net, 
side of a ladder, etc. popular L. *staticnm, f. L. 
stare to stand (OF, ester, Prov. estar). From the 
etymological meaning standing, station, standing 
place, were developed in OF. many special senses, 
which passed into ME. ; the only senses that have 
survived into mod.Fr. are ‘story of a building’ 
(= 1 a) and certain fig. applications of this. 
Mod.F. stage , the * terms ’ to be kept before ad- 
mission to certain professions, is ad. med.L. 
stagium, ad. OF. estage. In OF. estage was taken 
as the etymological equivalent of L. stadium , and 
used to render that word as denoting an ancient 
measure of distance (hence sense 7 below). Branch 
IV represents an English development of meaning, 
which seems to have begun about 1600, and for 
which it is not easy precisely to account. It may 
in some degree have been influenced by the notion 
of an etymological connexion of the word with L. 
stadium ; at any rate this notion is distinctly 
tiaceable in the medical use 11 b.] 

I, Standing-place ; something to stand upon. 

1 . Each of the portions into which the height of 
a structure is divided ; a horizontal partition, 
a. A story or floor of a building. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 1679 It [the ark] sal be made wit stages 
sere, Ilkon to serue o pair mistere. Ibid. 1691 In ouer- 
mast stage }>i self sal be. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace 
[Rolls] 4579 He,.dide hym make a merueyllous tour... 
SelcouJje stages ar Jier-ynne. 1382 Wyclif Acts xx. g He 
ledd by sleep fel down fro the thridde stage [Vulg. de tertio 


. Damoyselles mounted & wenle vpon tbs hyghe stages 
of thepalays. 1513 Douglas AEneis xii. Prol. 47 And like 
fair cite, Stude payntit, euery fyall, fane, and stage, Apon 
the plane grand, by tbar awin vmbiage, 1828 Dupj’a Trav. 
Italy, eta 88 The Temple appears to nave been divided into 
three stories or stages. 1870 F. R. Wilson Ch. Lindisf. 65 
The lowest stage of a tower raised for the benefit of sea- 
farers. 1884 W. Armstrong tr. G. Perrot C. Citified 
Hist. Art Chaldea 4- Assyria I. iv. 386 Nothing but the 
first two stages. .now remain at Niraroud of.. the chief 
temple of Calah. 

f b. Hall of stage : an upper chamber. Obs. 

1483 in Descr. Cal. Anc. Deeds (1890) I. 338 A mancion 
with a hall of stage. _ 1493 Festivall (W. de W, 1315] 44 
[The apostles] wente in to the cyte of Jerusalem and there 
they were in an halle of stage. 

C. Arch. (See quot. 1836.) 

<1x400-30 Wars Alex. 4897 pe windows on Ipe selfe wyse 
[of gold]. .And pai ware coruen full clene & clustrid with 
gemmes, Stqt stafful of stanes stagis & othire. 1x450 St. 
Cuthhert 4146 pe preste, graped feigyld vysage, As he saide, 
thurgh a wyndowe stage, c 1450 Robin Hood the Monk 
xxxix. xn_ Child Ballads III. 98/2 Litul John stode at a 
wyndow in pe mornyng, And lokid forp at a stage. 1817 
Rickman Styles Archit. 94 These [buttresses] differ very 
little from those of the last style, except that triangular 
heads, to the stages are much less used. 1836 Parker Gloss. 
Archit. (1830) I, 443 Stage,,,t\\e term is particularly applied 
to the spaces or divisions between the set-offs of buttresses 
in Gothic architecture, and to the horizontal divisions of 
windows which are intersected by transoms. i8ox Freeman 
Sh. Pr. Travel 268 A single comer buttress, finished with 
an oddly corbelled stage. 

+ d. A ‘ bank ’ or tier of rowers, Obs. rarer- 1 . 

138a Wyclif / r«.xxxiii. ax Ne the giete ship of thre stagis 
[L. inerts J ahal not ouergon it. 
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+ e. One of a series of levels rising stepwise one 
above the other ; a step. Obs. 

a 1500 A ssembly of Ladies 477 And there I saw . . A chayre 
set. . . And fyve stages it was set fro the ground. x533 Bel* 
lenden Livy 1. xv. (S. T. S.) I. 83 The ymage. . was sett. . 
risand on certane stagis [L. in gradibus ipsis] towart pe lett 
hand of pe counsel houss. 

f f. A shelf or one of a series of shelves or hori- 
zontal divisions in a cupboard, etc. 

1463, 147a Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 243, 245 Item j 
armoriolum cum sex stagys [1463 is doubtfully read stage- 
r««x] duplicatis [= lined] pro cards et mummentis conser* 
vandis. a 1503 in Kingsford Chron. Lend. (1903) 250 A cup* 
bourde of 6 stages height . . garnysshed w* gilt plate. 1340 
Pest. Ebor. (Surtees) VI. 94 One giet arke with a stayge 
in the middle thereof. <21548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 96 
A Cupperd of xii stages, all set with greate mightie plate al 
of golde. 1331 in Rep. Comm. Publ. Rec. Irel. (1815) 38 
note, That [in the said Library] Presses or Stages, .and all 
other necessaries shall be provided [for the Records and 
Muniments]. 18x7 J. Bradbury Trav. 139 The stages 
whereon they deposit the bodies of their dead. 

g. A tier of shelves or platform for plants, esp. 
in a greenhouse ; hence, a display of flowers on 
such a stage. 

x8oa Mar. Edgeworth Dun IVks. 1848 IV. 4x2 He sat 
down upon the corner of a stage of flowers [in Covent 
Garden]. 1824 Loudon Encycl. Gardening § 6166 In the 
interior of the green-house the principal object demanding 
attention is the stage, or platform for the plants. 1830 
Glenny Handbh. Flower Garden 8 A stpge of these flowers 
is a beautiful sight. x88x F. Young Ev. Man his own Mech. 

§ 930 The simple stage [for flower-pots] of three t four, or 
more straight shelves rising one above another is easily made. 

h. One of a series of layers or shelves of any 
material. 

1837 P- Keith Bot. Lex. 212 If you take a parcel of 
oranges, and place upon your table a first stage of six, . . and 
over that a second stage, and over that a third stage. 1839 
Use Did. Arts 981 Another method of working coal of un- 
common thickness, is by scaffoldings or stages of coals. x86o 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876)111. xii. 131 Waterfalls bound- 
ing from one rocky stage to another. 

i. Geol. (Variously used : see quots. 1881, 1910.) 
1839 Darwin Orig. Species ix. 308 M. Barrande has lately 

added another and lower stage to the Silurian system, 
abounding with new and peculiar species. x88x Q. Jrnl. 
Geol. Soc. XXXVIII. Proc. 3 The conclusions arrived at 
[by the International Commission for the Unification of 
Geological Nomenclature, x88o] were, .that the term Group 
should be applied to the largest geological division of rocks, 
..Series to the third in order of magnitude. Stage to the 
fourth. 19x0 Geikie Geol. in Encycl. Brit, XI. 668/1 Two 
or more sets of beds or assises similarly related foim a group 
or stage ; a number of groups or stages make a series. 

j. U.S. A level (of water). 

1814 Brackenridge Views Louisiana 43 There is a sur- 
prising difference in the navigation of this.. river, in the 
ordinary stages of water and during.. the floods. 1846 
J. C. Fremont Narr. Explor, Ex fed. Rocky Mts. 56 Even 
at its low stages, this river cannot be crossed at random. 
1890 Times 14 Mar. 5/1 The Government officials report., 
that the stage of the Mississippi river from Cairo to Vicks- 
burg, .will be one of the highest known, 
f 2. Station, position, seat, esp. with reference to 
relative height ; each of a number of positions or 
stations one above the other. Obs. 

X340 Ay tnb. X22 And al alsuo ase ine heuene hep bri stages 
of uolke ase zayt saynt denys huer-of J>e on is he$ere pe 
overmen pe pndde k>3est. <11384 Chaucer H. Fame 122 
In whiche ther were moo ymages Of golde stondynge in 
sondry stages. . 1300 Gower Conf. III. 109 The Mones 
cercle so lowe is, Wherof the Sonne out of his stage Ne 
seth him noght with full visage. 1423 Jas. I KingisjOuair 
lxxix, Me thoght I sawe..martris and confessouris, Ech in 
his stage. Ibid, lxxxiii, A voce . . said . . Jonder thou seis the 
hiest stage and giee Off agit folk. 1431 Capgrave Life St. 
Katlu v. xx. xisx Ye may haue wurship, ye may be sette in 
stage Rygbt as a goddesse. 1309 Barclay Ship of Fools 
(1874) It. 262 Yet at the table another vse we se Whiche.. 
ought nat vsed be That folys at the borde haue oft the 
hyest stage. 13x3 Douglas AEneis x. xii. 20 Bot he, lyke 
to a ferm rouk,,.dois hym self defend,. .Remanand onre- 
movyt ferm in his stage. 1336 Primer Engl. <$• Lat. 
(Rouen) 80 The father.. in this worlde gyuesthem wages, 
And a place in y» heuenly stages, In the kyngdome of ex- 
cellence. x6sg Bacon Ess., Viciss. Things (Arb.) 573 The 
Changes and Vicissitude in Warres are many : But chiefly 
in three Things ; In the Seats or Stages of the Warre [etc.], 
f 3. A degree or step in the ‘ ladder ’ of virtue, 
honour, etc. ; a 1 step * on Fortune’s wheel. Obs. 

. a x3 00 Cursor M. 23973 Thrifald aght pis soruing be, for 
it es, sett in stages thre Bitter, . . bitterei , . . alper-bitterest. 
c 1360 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxiii. 704 In to heuene 
vs up hftyng porwh vertus, stage vp stage. 1300-20 Dun* 
bar Poems xxxv. x8 Vp-on my [Dame Fortune's] staigis or 
that thow ascend, Trest weill thy truble neir is at ane end. 
Ki3 Douglas AEneu x. v. 132 Bot Tumus hardy, stalwart, 
hie curage, For all this feyr demynist nevyr a stage. 1339 
Mirr. Mag., Warwick i, Among the heauy heape of happy 
knyghtes, Whom Fortune stalde vpon her stayles stage [etc.) 
1622-34 Peacham Compl, Gentl. x. (1906) 78 From the 
highest Stage of Honour, to the lowest staire of disgrace, 
fb. A grade in rank. Obs. rare- 1 . 
x8ox G. Rose Diaries (i860) I. 348 He had thought it 
advisable to delay . . to recommend any stage in the peerage 
to Lord Nelson. 

4 A raised floor, platform, scaffold, a, A floor 
raised above the level of the ground for the exhibi- 
tion of something to be viewed by spectators. Now 
rare or Obs. Cf. 5 a. 

23.. K. Alis. 3369 (Laud MS.), And }>er hij founden..two 
grete ymages In J>e Cee stonden on brasen stages, c 2400 
Maunoev. fRoxb.) xi. 42 Ymiddez of be temple es a stage 
of xxiiii. giecez hie. 2536-7 Rec, St. Mary at HiU 373 


Item, paid to Wolston ffoi makyng of y° stages ffoi y« pro- 

B ” ivjd. »S53 Eden ’Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 30 They 
certayne lowe cotages made of trees, lyke vnto 
stagies. 1602 Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 389 Giue.order that these 
bodies High on a stage be placed to the view. 16x0 Hol- 
land Camden's Bnt. (1637) 297 Athelstan, Edwin, and 
Etheldred weie crowned kings upon an open stage in the 
market place. 1710 Steele Tatler No. 240 7 8, I have 
seen the whole front of a Mountebank’s stage.. faced with 
patents, cei tificates, medals, and Great Seals. 

f b, A scaffold for execution or exposure in the 
pillory. Obs. 

c 2400 Brut 240 He was draw and hongede on a stage 
made in mydes |>e forsaide Sir Hughes galwes. 1586 
Verses of Praise of Joy, Kyd's Whs. (1901) 341 For chaiic 
of state, a stage of shame, and crows for crownes they haue. 
1760 H. Walpole Let. G. Montagu 6 May (1837) III. 303 
Lord Ferrers., was executed yesterday. ... There was a new 
contrivance for sinking the stage under him. . 2781 Cowper 
Hope 556 Leuconomus.. Stood pilloried on infamy's high 
stage. 

t c. fg. To bring to, keep on the stage : cf. 
Stage v. 4. Sc. Obs. 

1681 inj. H. Thomson Cloud of Witnesses (1871) 127, I 
..being sentenced to die. .thought fit to set down. .the 
causes wherefore I suffer.. .1 have never gotten the ceitainty 
of what hath brought me to the stage. 1725 in Portland 
Papers (Hist. MSS. Comm.) VI. 226 This staging process 
is made use of against any of the ministry, ,when...theie is 
a Fama Clawoza against any peison . .and as the Kirk may 
be moved thereunto, he may be kept on the stage a year or 
moie longer. 

+ d. Applied to a pulpit. Obs. rare— 1 . 

1483 War dr. Acc. in Grose Antig. Ref eft. (.1807) I. 34 
The stage otherwise called the pulpitt in Westminster. 

e. A scaffold for workmen and their tools, mate- 
rials, etc. ; also (after sense 1) each of the levels of 
scaffolding. 

c 2440 Promp. Pare. 471/2 Stage, or stondynge vp on 
(v.r. stage to stond on), fi la, maclttnalis, , machiuis. 2535 
in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 433 Item to. .car- 
penteis..and laborers for syttyng vp the stage xx'iij* ij' 1 . 
17x9 De Foe Crusoe u. (Globe) 524 Our Men who weie at 
Work on her Bottom, with Stages. X739 Labelye Slun t 
Acc. Piers Westm. Bridge 18 Ballast was stow’d to make 
the Engine and its floating Stage as steady as possible. 1840 
R. II. Dana Bef. Mast viii. 18 The outside is painted by 
lowering stages over the side by ropes. 1878 F. S. Williams 
Midi. Kailw. 341 The gigantic travelling scaffold . . made in 
3 divisions, so that each part of either stage could be moved 
separately. 1906 Westm. Gaz. 4 Sept. 5/1 Two Blondin 
stages.. have been erected to transport blocks of concrete. 

f. An erection at a fishing station consisting of 
a platform and other apparatus for drying fish. 

1535 in Weaver Wells Wills (1890) 132 W m Yonge..ij 
stagis of fysshinge with iiij netts to them belongyhge. 1634 
W. Wood New Eng. Prosf. (1865) 35 Those which have had 
stages and make Ashing voyages into those parts. 1698 Act 
10 Will. Ill, c. 14 § 1 [With] Liberty to goe on Shore on 
any part of Newfoundland.. to cut downe Wood and Trees 
there for building. . Stages Shiprooms [etc.]. 1733 P. Lindsay 
Interest Scot. 2x8 The Cod and Ling.. might be dried on 
our Beeches and Stages. 1820 Scoresby A cc. A retie R egions 
II. 175 Two men. .then carried it [blubber] piece by piece 
to a stage or platform erected by the side of the works, 
where a man, denominated a ‘stage cutter ’..sliced it into 
pieces, 1899 19th Cent. Aug. 236 Stages being used simply 
for the drying of cod-fish. 

g. A platform used as a gangway, landing place, 
support or stand for materials, etc. 

1773 Cook's 1st Voy. Ill, m. vii. .589 The bank so steep. . 
that a ship may lie.. so near the shore as to reach it with 
a stage. 1793 Act 33 Geo III, c. 96 § 81 To be.. unloaded 
without a Stage being laid upon the Gunwale of such.. 
Vessel to the Bank of the said Canal. 1883 Gresley Gloss. 
Coalmining 234 Stage, j. A platform upon which trams 
stand. 2. The pit bank. x888 Jacobi Printers' Vocab. 131 
Stage, a wooden platform a few inches high used for build- 
ing stacks of paper or printed work on. 

h. A raised plate, ledge, or shelf to support an 
object, slide, etc. in a microscope or other instru- 
ment. 

X797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XI. 711/2 The magnifier.. may 
he easily made to traverse over any part of the object that 
lies on the stage or plate B. 1849 Noad Electricity 60 To 
the knob of a large jar A.. screw a small metallic stage C, 
on which place a small jar B. 1875 Huxley & Martin 
Pract. Biol. (1870) 23 Place on the hot stage, and gradually 
warm up to 50° C. 1892 Photogr. Ann. II. 535 By means 
of a double changing stage, working vertically, any framed 
slides, .can be shown. 

6 . The platform in a theatre upon which spec- 
tacles, plays, etc. are exhibited ; esp. a raised plat- 
form with its scenery and other apparatus upon 
which a theatrical performance takes place, 

To take the stage (Theatr.): of an actor, to walk with 
dignity across the stage after concluding an impressive 
speech. 

1551 R. Robynson tr. More’s Utopia 1. (2893) 98 Whyles 
a commodye of Plautus is playinge,..yf yowe shoulde 
sodenlye come vpon the stage in a philosophers apparrell. 
1553 Eden Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 16 The Romaynes.. 
were wont to put them [Rhinoceros and Elephants] together 
vpon the theater or stage for a spectacle. 1567 R. Edwards 


And shake a Stage. 263a Milton L' Allegro iji Then to 
the well-trod stage anon, If Jonsons learned Sock be on, 
*774 Goiosu. Retaliation 101 On the stage, he was natural, 
simple, affecting ; Twas only that when he was off, he was 
acting 1858 [H. Aid£] Rita 1. x. 329 And having dune 
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what this virtuous woman considered to be her duty, she 
‘ took the stage ’, as actors say, and swept to the fui ther 
end of the room, with an air that said [etc.]. 1867 D. Cook 
Nis. at the Play (1883) I. 7 Miss Fanny Kemble used to 
rush from the back of the stage to tne proscenium, as 
though driving the apparition before her. 1905 Grand Mag. 
Oct. 463 What we call * taking the stage ' on a heroic line 
is certain to induce a burst of applause;.. but if one takes 
but one step too far down the stage, .the applause will not 
be forthcoming. 

b. Ia generalized use, e.g. To go on the stage, 
i. e. to take up the profession of an actor. Hence 
(chiefly with the), the theatre, the acted drama, 
the dramatic profession. 

1580 Puttkniiam Eng. Poesie i. xi. (Arb.) 41 There were 
also Poets that wrote onely for the stage, I meane playes 
and interludes. 1623 J 3 . Jonson in S halts. Whs. A 4 b, 
Shine forth, thou Starre of Poets ? and with rage, Or in- 
fluence, chide, or clieere the drooping Stage. 1693 Dryden 
Juvenal (1697) Ded. 3 Shakespear, who created the Stage 
among us. 1728 Pope Dime. 1. 109 Bays, form'd by nature 
Stage and Town to bless. And act, and be, a Coxcomb with 
success, lin'd, in. 142 And a new Cibber shall the stage 
adoin. 1781 Cowper Rctircm. 683 Books.. in which the 
stage gives vice a blow. 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. r. On A rtific. 
Comedy , The artificial Comedy, or Comedy of manners, is 
quite extinct on our stage. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis iv, 
The stage had its traditional jewels as the Crown and all 
great families have. 1886 Adel. Sergeant No Saint I. xii. 
a 29 If he had gone on the stage he would have made a good 
actor. 

C. To bring (a person) on or to the stage : to 
present (him) as a character in a play ; to represent 
dramatically. To bring, put (an opera, a tragedy, 
etc.) on the stage : to produce (it) in public. 

1601 B. Jonson Poetaster ui. iv, I heare, you'll bring mcc 
o’ the Stage there ; you’ll play mee, they say : I shall bee 
presented by a sorte of Copper-lac'L Scoundrels of you. 1602 
Dkkker Satirom. Ca, They swenre they’ll bring your life 
and death vpon’th stage like a Bricklayer in a play. Ibid. 
1 3 b, What could I doc, out of a iust rcuenge, But bring 
them to the Stage? 1721 Lond. Gas. No. 6015/1 A new 
Opera, .will be brought upon the publick Stage hero. 2849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 74 A dramatist would scarcely 
venture to bring on the singe a grave prince, in the decline 
of life, ready to sacrifice his crown [etc.]. 

f d. The scene in which a play is set or the 
locality in which its events were supposed to have 
occurred. Obs. rare. 

1639 Drumm. of Hawtii. Conv. betw. B. J. 4 W, D. Wks. 
(1711) 224 [Ben Jonson] had also a design to write a Fisher 
or pastoral play, and make the stnge of it in the Lomond lake, 

O.Jig. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. v. 14-16 Ye haue a 
paite to playe in the stage of the whole world. 1581 Mul- 
caster Positions xxxix. (1887) igi, I do take publike [schools] 
to be simply the better : ns being more vpon the stage, 
where faulles be more .secne. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. u. vii. 
139 All the world's a htage, And all the men and women, 
meerely Players. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 72 
Wo are now to present you upon the Asiatique stage, various 
scaenes compos'd of a iniscelany of subjects. *703 Maun- 


and kill'd the Dragon. *780 Cowper Progr. Error 23 
Plac’d for his trial on this bustling stage. 1823 Scott 
Quentin D. i. Actions for which his happier native country 
alibi ded no free stage. 186* Bright Sp., Anter. 4 Dec. 
(1876) 88 There is no greater object of ambition on the 

e ohtical stage on which men are permitted to move. 1873 
Iurton Hist. Scot. VI. lxx. 186 The stage on which this 
scene was enacted was the Greyfriars' Churchyard. 

f II. 0 , A period of lime ; a fixed or appointed 
date. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7339 J»at J>ai wit-in a tuel-raoth stage, 
War put vte o j>air heritage. Ibid. 21609. «* 3 *S in 

Horstm. Aliengl. Leg. (1878) 143 Afterward a gret stage In 
lus visage it was ysene. *338 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 164 
Isaac wille not grante, to oblige him to J>e, No to. .jeld at 
terme & stage rent mykelle no lite. Ibid. 324. 0x400 
Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxxii. 641 Glotenye deseyuejj 
hym in luytel stage, c 2400 Ywaine 4 Gaw, 1068 Bot i 
have a wele rinand page, Wil stirt thider right in a stage. 
Ibid, 2301. c 2300 in Horstm. Aliengl. Leg. (1881) 419 As 
they that gan approchen to the stage Off decrepitus. 

fill. 7. = Stadium r. Obs. rare, 
c 2373 Sc. Leg. Saints xvi. (Magdalene) 813 A cawe. .)>at 
twelfe stage was fra )>e place,. .& ilke stage,. .Is of a myle 

t e auchtand parte. 2352 Lyndesay Monarche 2725 One 
undreth and fyfitye stagys That Citie wes of lenth. Ibid. 
2731 The wallis..Four fiundreth stageis and four score In 
circuit. 

IV. Division of a journey or process. 

8. A place in which rest is taken on a journey; 
a roadside inn for the accommodation of travellers 
riding post or by stage-coach; esp. a regular 
stopping place on a stage-coach route where horses 
are changed and travellers taken up and set down. 

2603 in Re/. Secret Comm. Post-Office A pp. (1844)38 That 
the postemasters of every stage be aided.. with fresh and 
able horses. Ibid. 39 Nor [to] ride them [sc, horses] further 
then the next immediate stage without changing, without 
the knowledge and consent of the Post of the stage. 26*3 
Massinger Dk. Milan iv. ii. He, that at euerie stage keeps 
liuerie Mistresses, 1633 in Re/. Secret Comm. Post-Office 
Appt (1844) 36 The s* Portmantle is to goe from Stage to 
Stage, night and day, till it shall come to Edenburgh. 1687 
Lovell tr. Tkevenot’s Trav, 1. 172 We. .came to rest.. at 
the place which we had made our first Stage, when we came 
from Suez. 2746 Francis tr. Horace, E/ist. 1. xv. 12 The 
Road we now must alter, and engage Tn’ unwilling Horse 
to pass his usual Stage. 2813 Scott Guy M. xlv, About 
three pounds of cold roast mutton which he had discussed 
at his mid-day stage. 2890 ‘ R. Boldkrwood ’ Col. Reformer 


drell Jonrn, Jerus. (1732) 38 A plain Field near the Sea, 
which is said to be the Stage on which St. George duell’d 
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(1891) 273 He discovered that there was no other stage 
available without ovei-riding Osmund, 
b. transf. and fig. 

1770 Lucicombe Hist. Printing 132 If any desire to know 
the motions and stages of the press, which printed these 
books ; know, it was first set up at Moulsey,.. thence con- 
veyed to Fawsley, [etc.]. 2823 Scott Betrothed xxv, A 
small level plain, forming a sort of stage, or resting-place, 
between two very rough paths. 1832 T. T. Lynch Lett, to 
Scattered (1872) 143 Our Sundays are resting stages in the 
journey of life. 

9. As much of a journey as is performed without 
stopping for rest, a change of horses, etc. ; each of 
the several portions into which a road is divided 
for coaching or posting purposes ; the distance 
travelled between two places of rest on a road. 

2603 R. Johnson Kingd. if Commw. 162 They returne 
back againe towards the south (where they continue all the 
winter) by xo miles a stage. 262a Mabbe tr. Aleman's 
Guzman A'Alf. 1. 48 Like your Post-horses when they haue 
runne their stage. 1703 Maundrell Jo-urn. Jems. (1732) 2 
Our whole Stage this day was about five hours. 279a Mme. 
D’Arblay Diary 3 Oct., Bradfieid Hall., was but one stage 
of nineteen miles distant. 1828 Scott Tapestr. Chamb. 
Unit.), In the conclusion of a morning stage, he found him- 
self in the vicinity of a small country town. 1886 Ruskin 
Prieterita I. vi. 183 Horses at each post-house .. ready 
waiting, so that no time might be lost between stages. 2896 
Baden-Powell Matabcle Campaign xiii, Leaving Poore 
and the patrol.. to follow on by slow stages. 1898 J. B. 
Crozier My Inner Life i. 6 We proceeded leisurely and 
by easy stages. 2907 Verney Mem . 1 . 463 He. .had ridden 
a stage with Sir Henry on his journey back to Paris, 
b. transf, 

2660 Boyle New Ex/, rhys.-Mech. xvii. 109 We were 
quickly liindred from accurately marking the Stages made 
by the Mercury in its descent, because it soon sunk below 
the top of the Receiver. 2664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. xo 
A Wood-Louse.. has a swift motion and runs by starts or 
stages. 2687 Norris Misc. 71, 1 cannot like the Sun Each 
day the self same stage, and still unwearied, run, 2860 
Eng. 4 For. Mining Gloss,, S. Staff, terms, Stage, a par- 
ticular distance that a horse travels along tho gate-road and 
where candles are regularly placed. 

0 . Short for Stagb-coaoh. Also ‘ US. an 
omnibus’ (Cent. Diet.). 

1671 ia Wood’s Life (O.H.S.) II. 221 The Stage begins 
Munday next. 2747 B. Hoadi.y Suspicious Ilnsb. 1. iii, It 
looks better than being drag’d to Town in the Stage. 2782 
Cowper Convers. 303 ’Us like a parcel sent you by the 
stage. 2848 Thackeray Van. Fair xli, The London lamps 
flashed joyfully as the stage rolled into Piccadilly. 2883 
Stevenson Silverado Sq. 179 The first of the two stages 
swooped upon the Toll House . . in a cloud of dust. 

10. A period of a journey through a subject, life, 
course of action, etc. 

2608 Shaks. Per. iv. iv. 9 To teach you, The stages of our 
storie. x6ax T. Williamson tr. Goulart's Wise Vieillard 
24 God hath appointed euery mans race of life how long it 
shall be, and the stages hee must passe before he come to 
the end of it, whereof old age is the last stage of all. 2648 
W. Juxon in Chas. I.’s Wks. (1662) I. 436 There is but one 
Stage more, yet.. it will carry you from Earth to Heaven. 
2672 Cave Prim. Chr. m. v. 553 Having travelled through 
the several stages of the Subject. 2742 Young Nt. Th. ix. 
674 In thy nocturnal rove, one moment halt, 'Twixt stage 
ana stage, of riot and cabal. 2782 Cowper Milt. Forbear- 
Mice 49 The love that cheers life's latest stage. 

11. A period of development, a degree of pro- 
gress, a step in a process. 

x8x8 Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) I. 146 Such as travellers 
have found among nations in the same stage of manners 
throughout the world. 1832 Thackeray Esmond 1. xii, 
’Tis not to he imagined that Harry Esmond had all this 
experience at this early stage of his life. 2833 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xix. IV. 327 At every stage in the growth of 
that debt it has been seriously asserted by wise men that 
bankruptcy and ruin were at hand. 2862 Miller Elem, 
Client., Org. (ed. 2) 155 It is difficult to prevent the oxida- 
tion from going a stage further. 2863 H. Cox Instit. 1. vi. 
43 It is necessary that at some stage of the Bill the consent 
of the Crown should be signified. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
IV. 23 The distinction.. belongs to a stage of philosophy 
which has passed away. 2878 Browning La Saisias 49 As 
in one or other stage Of a torture writhe they. 2889 Pall 
Mall Gae. 16 Oct. 1/2 Gradual development by stages, not 
complete transformation at a bound, is the law in the politi- 
cal, as in the natural, world. 

b, Med. A definite period in the development 
of a disease, marked by a specific group of 
symptoms. = Stadium 3 . 

2747 tr. Astruc's Fevers 282 This stage holds from the 
fourth; and sometimes from the eighth day after the erup. 
tion, till the tenth or twelfth day. 2780 Mirror No. 70, I 
found him in the last stage of a dropsy. 2804 Abernethy 
Surg. Observ. 63 In the advanced stage of this disease. 
2843 R. J. Graves Syst. Med, x, 113 During the stage of 
rigor. 2878 L. P. Meredith Teeth 234 The pulps of the 
teeth would, .be exposed in the early stages of the disease. 

c. Biol. Each of the several periods in the 
development and growth of animals and plants, 
frequently with qualifying word prefixed. 

2882 G. Allen in Nature 17 Aug. 371 The flowers of 
gymnosperms (in their blossoming stage) are mostly com- 
posed of green scales or leaves. 1909 E. A. Mills Wild 
Life Rockies 286 When this forest is in a sapling stage, 

12. attrib. and Comb. : a. obvious combinations 

(senses 5, 5 b) * pertaining to the stage as stage- 
action, apparatus, - attire , boards , business, - car- 
penter, - clothes , - curtain , -hand, legend , machine, 
-novel, -performer, -petfortnance, -piece, -poet, 
-poetry, -sentiment, -side, - tradition , -trap, 

+- trotter , walker , -wardrobe, - writing , etc. ; that 1 


is seen on the stage or represented in drama as 
distinguished from what is seen in real life, as 
stage death, distraction , fighting , -gesture, hero , 
heroine, libertine, -lion, murderer, - villain , 
-whisper, etc. Also rarely with adjs., as stage-mad. 

2697 Dryden AEneid Ded. (a) 2, Theie is no absolute 
necessity that the time of a "Stage-Action shou’d so strictly 
be confin'd to Twenty Four Hours. 1780 T. Davies Garrick 
(1781) I. xiv. 168 The second musick..put him [an actor] in 
mind, that it was time to think of the '"stage-apparatus. 
1669 Gale Cri. Gentiles r. t. ii. 13 Poets have borrowed theit 
best *stage-attire from the glorious Wardrobe of Israel. 
2832 Lamb Elia Ser. it. Ellistomana, That harmonious 
fusion of the manners of the player into those of everyday 
life, which brought the "stage boards into streets and dining- 
parlours. 2823 Ibid., Stage Illusion, In tragedy .. this 
undivided attention to his "stage business seems indispens- 
able. 2836 Dickens Lett. (1880) I. 459 "Stage-carpenteis. 
2630 "Stage-clothes [see Stager 3], 2639 Lady Alimony 1. 
ii, Be your "Stage-curtains artificially drawn. 2897 Month 
Apr. 363 If the death of Cmsar is but "stage-death, the 
murderer of Caesar is but a stage-murderei. 1804 En rqpetin 
Mag. XLV. 38/2 The youth . . finding how he is abused, 
exhibits all the usual "stage distraction on the occasion. 
2831 Helps Comp. Solit. v. 73 Like the dialogues in a book, 
where, after much "stage-fighting, the author’s opinion is 
always made to prevail, a 1774 Golosm. in Hawkins Lift; 
Johnson (1787) 4x8 Sheridan the player, in oider to improve 
himself in "stage-gestures, had looking-glasses, . .hung about 
his room. 2907 Wcstin. Gas. 3 Feb. 7/2 As the accredited 
representatives of the artists, "stage-hands, and musicians. 
1752 Warburton Note Pope’s Wks. (2731) IV. 163 (Jod.), 
Ranting, the common vice of "stage heroes. 1844 Marg. 
Fuller Wont. H)th C. (1862) 45 She had not the air and tone 
of a "stage-heroine. 2849 Thackerav Pendennis iv, lie 
was attired in the tight pantaloons and Hessian boots which 
the "stage legend has given to that injuied man. 1822 
Lamb Elia Ser. 1. On Artific. Comedy, We see a "stage 
libertine playing his loose pranks of two Iiouts’ duration. 
1862 Mfredith Mod. Love xv. Wks. (1912) 139 The Poet’s 
black "stage-lion of wronged love. 1693 Dryden Juvenal 
iv. (1697) 86 So did [he] the Scenes and "Stage Machines 
admire. 1758 Theatr. Rev. 5 This "stage-mad age, 1897 
"Slage-inurderer [see stage-death ]. a 1826 Sheridan Rivals 
Pref., Dram. Wks. 1902 L 291, 1 .. might.. have boasted that 
it [this comedy] had dono more real service in its failure 
than the successful morality of a thousand "stage-novels will 
ever effect. 1714 Fiddes Pract. Disc. II. 379 Our "stage-per- 
formances, comedies especially,, .have tended.. to corrupt 
. .the bravest nation under heaven. 2801 Strutt Sports 1,- 
Past. iii. v. 179, I may here mention a "stage.performer 
whose show is usunlly enlivened with mimicry, music, and 
tumbling j I mean the mountebank. 2912 F. Harrison in 
Engl. Rev. Apr. 34 Ail this is enough to spoil any "stage- 
piece. 2638 Sir A. Cokain Poems 186 Heic Lies the "Stage- 
Poet Philip Massinger. 1693 Dryden Juvenal (1697) Ded. 
10 [As the age] of Euripides., [was noted] for "Stage-Poetry 
amongst the Greeks. 1829 Cablyle Crit. .J Misc. Ess. (1840) 
II. 93 It is fair, well-ordered "stage-sentiment this of his. 
*758 Johnson in Boswell Life (1909) I. 217 Doddy..went 
every night to the "stage-side, and cried at the distress of 
poor Cleone. *823 Scott Quentin D. xxvi. note. This 
gesture, .is also by "stage-tradition a distinction of Shake- 
speare’s Richard III. 1832 Mundy Our Antipodes (1837) 
94 The ‘poor ghosts' who.. sink pale and silent through 
the "stage-trap of the cabin-stairs. 1614 R. Tailor Hog 
hath lost Pearl 1. i. B 3, P/[ayer\ Nay, I pray sir be not 
angry; for as I am a true "stage-trotter, I meane honestly. 
2896 Peterson Mag. Jan. 103/a With a "stage-villain glance 
at the speaker. 2602 Dekker Satirom, 13 b, These part- 
takers. . (Players I meane) Theaterians pouch-mouth "Stage- 
walkers. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. 1. If, He has., his very 
Troop of Players, with their, ."stage-wardrobes [etc.]. 2778 
Theobald Shaks. Wks. VIII. 338 note, I never heard it so 
much as intimated, that he had turned his genius to "stage- 
writing before he associated with the players. 

b. (sense 9 , 9 c), as stage-boat, - carriage , -cart, 
-fly, - horn , -line, post, -road, -route, -track, vehicle ; 
objective, as stage-driver, -robber. 

2733 Hanway Trav. (1762) II. 1. ix. 46 These "stage-boats 
are extremely commodious. 2839 W. Pennefather Let. 
7 Sept, in R. Braithwaite Life (1878) 70 The "stage car 
[Ireland] proceeded slowly, 283a Act 2 & 3 Will. IV c. 120 
§ s That every Carriage used.. for. .conveying Passengers 
for Hire,.. and which .shall travel at the Rate of Three 
Miles or moie in the Hour, shall be deemed and taken to be 
a "Stage Carriage within the meaning of this Act. 2837-8 
Act 1 & a Viet. c. 79 § 1 And the words ‘Metropolitan 
Stage Carriage’ shall include [etc.]. 2822-26 J. Smith 
Panorama Sci. £ Art I. 374 The London common "stage- 
carts have large wheels. 2825 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan II. 
36 Hourra 1 "stage-driver’s Slowin' away like fun. 2822 
Blackw, Mag. X. 636 In going in the "stage-fly from my 
own parish to Kilmartin, 2823 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan II. 
xxa A sound, like that of a "stage-horn, arose from the 
valley. 2877 Raymond Statist. Mines 4 Minim 342 The 
route of the Butterfield "stage-Iine-.was through it. 288a 
L. D’A. Jackson Mod. Metrol. 43 The German "stage- 
miles do not follow this type. 1690 Lond. Gas. No. 2601/4 
Late Servant at the Crane InnatEdgworth.., and riding 
the "Stage Post between that Town and London. 287a 
Raymond Statist, Mines 4 Mining ix A distance of 42 
miles by "stage-road. 1907 Putnam's Monthly July 4B6/t 
Money.. that was taken from Heinz by the "stage-robber. 
1874 Raymond 6th Rep, Mines 307 This valley is located 
on the "stage-route from Denver to Fair Play. 1890 L. C. 
D’Oyle Notches 61 Crossing the river at the old "stage- 
track. 2808 Han. More Calebs I. xxiii. 338 An over stuffed 
"stage vehicle. 

o. (sense 4 b), as stage condenser, forceps, micro- 
meter, plate. 

2836 W, B. Carpenter Microscope § 66. 143 Every Micro- 
scope should he furnished with a pair of Stage-forceps for 
holding minute objects beneath the object-glass. Ibid. § 67. 
144 Glass Stage-rlate, 2837 Beale How to Work with 
Microscope 22 Placing.. the stage micrometer.. under the 
object-glass. x86z Catal , Intcrnat. Exhib ., Bril. II. No. 
2947, Stage forceps, . . stage condenser. 2864 Chamb, Encycl, 
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STAGE. 

VI. 443/1 Stage-plate, on which the object is placed [in a 
microscope]. 

13 . Special comb.: f stage-blanks, dramatic 
blank verse (see Blank sb. 8 ) ; stage-box, each of 
the boxes over the proscenium of a theatre ; f stage 
cloth., a carpet for the c stage ’ or platform of an 
altar ; stage-craft, that pait of the art of dramatic 
composition which is concerned with the conditions 
of representation on the stage; stage critic, a 
critic of the drama; f stage-cutter (see quot. 
1820 in sense 4/) ; stage direction, a direction 
inserted in a written or printed play where it 
is thought necessary to indicate the appropriate 
action, etc, ; + stage-doctor, a quack doctor who 
practised on a stage (see 4a) in public; stage- 
door, the entxance to that part of a theatre used by 
the players as distinguished from the public en- 
trance ; also altrib. ; stage-effect, (a) effect on 
the spectators of what is shown on the stage ; 
also fg. ; (b) a spectacular effect exhibited on 
the stage ; stage-fever, + (a) = stage-fright ( 'obs .); 
(b) an intense desire to adopt the stage as a 
profession ; stage-fright, nervousness experienced 
by an actor when appearing before an audience, 
esp. on his first appearance ; stage-gangway 
(see quot.) ; stage-head, the head of a fishing 
stage (see 4 f) ; stage-house, f (a) a play-house, 
theatre (obs.') ; (b) US. a house of accommoda- 
tion used as a regular stopping place for stage- 
coaches; + stage-keeper, (a) one who keeps or 
carries on a theatre ; (/') ? a servant in a theatre 
employed to keep the stage in order; stage-kiln 
(see quot.) ; stage-land, the 1 world ’ of the stage 
and-its occupants; stage-like a ., resembling that 
of drama or the stage ; theatrical; stageman, -(-(a) 
an actor (obs.) • (b) a woikman engaged about the 
stage ; stagemauship nonce-xvd., the profession of a 
stage-coachman ; stage-name, a professional name 
assumed by an actor ; stage-place, the place where 
a play is acted (obs. or arch.) ; stage-property = 
Property sb. 3, also aitrib. ; stage pumping (see 
quot.) ; stage-right (see quot.) ; stage-room, the 
locality or setting of a play; stage-scene, t («) 
the scenery of a stage (obsi) ; (b) a scene in a play ; 
stage-setter, a practitioner of the art of stage- 
setting; stage-setting, the disposition of the 
persons of a play and the accessories on the stage ; 
+ stage-smitten a. = stage-struck ; stage-stand 
US,, a place on a stage-coach route where horses 
are changed; stage-stricken a. rare =» next; 
stage-struok a. f smitten with love for the stage or 
drama or with the desire to become an actor; 
+ stage-wagon, one of the wagons belonging to 
an organized system of conveyance for heavy goods 
and passengers by road ; stage-wait, a delay or 
hitch in the course of a theatrical performance ; 
stage-whisper, a conventional whisper used on 
the stage, purposely made audible to the specta- 
tors ; stage-work, + (a) * play-acting *, histrionic 
ceremony (obs.) ; (b) the work of an actor or of a 
theatrical company ; dramatic representation; also, 
a dramatic work ; (c) the framework of a stage ; 
(d) stage-coach work ; stage working (see quot.) ; 
stage-worthy a., worthy of representation on the 
stage ; stage-wright, a dramatist, playwright. 

163s Massinger Oh death Chas. Ld. Herbert 7 , 1 .. bit my 
star-crossed, pen, Too busy in "stage-blanks and trifling 
rhyme. 1739 Cibber Apol, (1889) II. xii. 85 The former 
lower Doors of Entrance for the Actors were brought down 
between the .Pilasters; in the Place of which Doors now 
the two "Stage-Boxes are fixt. *551 in Archseologia XLIII. 
836, vj "stage clothes for the aulter, iij of blew, j of redd, 
vj of whight. 1882 Society 7 Oct. 12/1 Their ingenuity 
and knowledge of "stagecraft is wonderful, X780 T. Davies 
Ganich (1781) I. i. 17 That gross illiberality which often 
disgraces the instructions of modern "stage criticks. 1790 
Malone Pref. to Shahs. I. p. lviii, The very few "stage 
directions which the old copies exhibit. *858 Thacke- 
ray Virgin. I, xvii. 130 But Lady Castelwood could not 
operate upon the said eyes then and there, like the bar- 
barous monsters in the stage-direction in King Lear. 1774 
Adam Smith Let. 20 Sept, in J. Thomson Life IV. Cullen 

I. 476 '’'Stage-doctors do not much excite the indignation of 
the faculty; more reputable quacks do. 1778 Johnson 
L, P., Fenton (1781) III. 114 They determined all to see 
the Merry Wives of Windsor . . ; and Fenton, as a dtamatick 
poet, took them to the "stage door. 1885 Jerome On the 
Stage s6 The mere announcement of my name had no 
visible effect upon the stage-door keeper. *793 S. Rogers 
Words to be Spoken by Mrs. Siddons 20 Every Woman 
studies "stage-effect. 1833 T. Mitchell Achceni. o/Aris • 
toph, 164 note. The SirovSot are here evidently introduced 
on the stage, as mutes, characteristically habited. The same 
stage-effect occurs in the Equites, 1387-1395. 1861 Mayhew 
Loud. Labour III. 143/1 Some of the young chaps, .get the 
"stage-fever and knocking In the knees. We've had to 
shove them on to the scene, x88s Ashton Soc. Life Q. 
Anne ll, 21 He caught stage fever, ran awayfrom school., 
and joined the theatre at Dublin. 1878 Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke Recoil, Writers 300 It proved to them that I was 
not liable to "stage-fright, 1885 Jerome On the Stage 
vni. 7a Strange to say, I never experienced stage-fright 
at any time. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s IVord-bh. s. v. Brow, 
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A "stage-gangway for the accommodation of the ship- 
wrights, in conveying.. articles on boaid. 1677 W. Hub. 
bard Narrative it. (1863) 46 Coming too near the "Stage 
head, they presently found themselves in danger of a sur. 
prizal. 1638 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 55 
Tiles for y* new "Stagehouse. 1788 M. Cutler in Lije, 
etc, (1888) I. 431 Put up my horse at the stage-house in the 
street leading from Ordway’s Market to Powles Hook 
Ferry, a 1386 SrDNEY Apol. Poets ie (Arb.) 44 Perchance it 
is the Comtek, whom naughtie Play-makers and "Stage- 
keepers, have justly made odious, 1637 Shirley Example 
Pro!., They.. on whom, i 1 the Roman state,Some ill-looked 
stage-keepers, like lictors, wait, With pipes for fasces. 
1910 Encycl. Brit. V. 655/1 {Cement) There are also "stage 
kilns.. which consist of two vertical shafts, one above the 
other.. connected by a horizontal channel, 1883 Pall Mall 
Gaz. 15 May 5/1 Mr. Jeiome [in On the stage — and oj?\ 
describes from a humorous point of view those lower levels 
of "stageland. 1893 N. Asuer. Rev. Aug. 168 She had the 
convulsions which stageland arsenic bungs on. *361 T. 
Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 103 Leauing "stagelike pomp.es, 
which dasell the eyes of the simple. 1694 F. Bragge Disc. 
Parables xiv. 466 A strange kind of humiliation, that. .does 
indeed look too Stage-like to be thought real by any dis- 
cerning man. 1589 Brabine in Greene's Menapkon. In praise 
of Author, You witts that, .striue to thunder from a "Stage- 
mans throate. 1887 Pall Mall Gaz. 9 Sept. 2/1 The class 
of stagemen employed in such places as these [theatres]. 
1845 Tat.foiird Vacat. Rambles I. 67 The departing race 
of English stage-coachmen, who shed a half-genteel grace 
on the last days of English "stagemanship. 1847 L. Hunt 
Men, Women, fy 3. (1876) 298 Lavinia Fenton sounds like a 
"stage-name, a *364 Becon A rticles Chr. Relig. xiv. Wks. 

II. 143 b, When thys Theatre or "stage place be once dis- 
solued, then is there nomore desemyng of Crownes. ipoa 
Sir E. Arnold Nativity xiv. in Delineator LX, 967 This 
Was scene and stage-place of the immoital story. 1850 
Dyce Marlowe's Wks. I. In trod. 17 note, Among the "stage- 
properties of the Lord Admiral's men we find ‘j. dragon in 
fostes '. 1863 Lc Fanu IIo. by Churchyard I. x. 108 [He] 
viewed the wiglet with the eye of a stage-piopeity man. 
1883 Greslry Gloss. Coal-mining 234 *Siage Pumping , 
draining a mine by means of two or more pumps placed at 
different levels, i860 Reaue 8th Comm and in. 61 The copy- 
rights only of French authors, not the "stage-light's, were to 
be protected. Copyright is the sole and exclusive right of 
printing. Stage-right the sole and exclusive right of repre- 
sentation on a public stage. 164a Milton Apol. Smect. 10 
Whom no lesse then almost lialfe the world could serve for 
"stage roome to play the Mime in. 1814 Scott Let. in Lock- 
hart (1837) MI. ix. 293 Reducing the knowledge I have ac- 
quit ed of the localities of the islands 'into scenery and stage- 
room for the * Lord of the Isles 1664P0WER Exp. Philos. 
Pref. 18 Outside Fallacies; like our "Stage-scenes, or Pei- 
spectives, that shew things inwards, when they are but super- 
ficial paintings. x8aa Shelley Chas. I, i. 35 That stage-scene 
in which thou art Not a spectator but an actor. 1863 Kings- 
ley Here w. xxvi, [A fire] breaking the hones of its prey with 
a horrible cracking uglier than all stage-scene glares. 1888 
Century Mag. Feb . 344/2 M. Sardou is a horn "stage-setter. 
1903 C. F. Keary in Author s Feb. 145 There is no harm 
in M. Antoine’s realism of "stage-setting. x68s Mrs. Behn 
City Heiress 8 Our "Stage-smitten Youth fall In love with a 
woman for Acting finely. *836 Mrs. Stowe Drtd II. xii. 
127 He pushed forward, .. and, at the first "stage-stand, 
changed him [the horse] for a fresh one. 1838 Dickens 
Mem. Grimaldi i, The "stage-stricken young gentlemen 
who . . long to embrace the theatrical profession. *813 Scott 
Trierm. ir. ii, Or "stage-struck Juliet may presume To 
choose this bower for tiring-room, 1761 Ann. Reg., Chron, 
184 For robbing the Bath "stage waggon on the highway. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. lii. I. 376 Heavy articles were, 
in the time of Charles the Second, generally conveyed from 
place to place by stage waggons. 1865 Miss Braddon 
Only a Clod II. i. 23 There were the usual number of dead 
pauses in the drama, technically known as 1 "stage-waits 
1863 Hot ten’s Slang Diet. . 244 * Stage-whisper. 1883 
Howells Register i'a in Harper's Mag., Dec. 79/2 Miss 
Reed, m a stage-whisper. 1649 Milton Eihou. xix. 172 But 
the King and his Party, .Canonize one another into Heav’n ; 
. . but, as was sayd before, "Stage-work will not doe it. 1829 
Sporting Mag.’XJLlll.zqi'Ih.e antediluvian principle of ‘any 
-thing's good enough for stage-work’. 1898 Daily News 
25 Oct. 6/5 Two large joists, .had been placed in position in 
the stagework, 1906 Macm. Mag, June ^595 The musical 
comedy..bas wrought grave injury to all intelligent stage- 
work. 1913 Illustr. Loud, News 22 Feb. 230/2 That 
happiest and liveliest of all Oscar Wilde's stage-works. 
1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-mining 233 *Stage working, a 
system of working minerals by open hole in which the various 
beds are removed in steps or stages. x8ao Byron Mar. Pal. 
Pref., Were I capable of writing a play which could be 
deemed "stage-worthy. 1630 "Stage-wright [see Stager 3]. 
1897 Tablet 18 Sept. 437 [Shakespere] our greatest stage- 
wright and philosopher. 

Stage (st^dg), v. [f. Stage j 5 .] 
f 1 . Irons. To erect, build. Obs. rare— 1 , 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace [Rolls) 3090 Brugges ouer 
watres dide he stage. 

2 . To furnish with a stage or staging ; in quots, 
with about. Now rare or Obs. + Also absol. or 
intr., to set up a platform or scaffolding. 

1306 Justs of May June in Hazl. E. P, P. (1866) II. 
114 A lady fayre. .With seruauntes foure brought was into a 
place Staged about Whereon stodelordesandTadyes agrete 
route. 1326 Dunmow Churchw, MS. If. 3 To purvay syce 
stufe as the workemen showlde nede, and to sett them 
a-worke, and helpe to stage. 1398 Stow Sum. 388 The 
great Hall.. was richly hanged with Arras, and Staged 
about on both sides. 1879 J. D. Long Virgil’s Mneia ix. 
690 A far-outlooking tower, staged high about, Stood in 
the way. 

3 . To put (a person) into a play ; to satirize in 
drama ; to represent (a character, an incident) on 
the stage. Sometimes in phr. to stage to the crowd 
or show. 

i6ox B. Jonson Poetaster nr. iv, Death of Pluto, and you 
Stage mee, Stinkard ; your Mansions shall sweate fork. 


x6o6 Siiaks. Ant. 4- Cl. hi. xiii. 30 Hye battel 'd Csesar will 
..be Stag’d to'ih’ahew Against a Sworder. Ibid. v. ii. 217 
The quicke Comedians Extemporally will stage us. 1607 
Middleton Five Gall. iv. viii. H 3, Gold. What if we fiue 
presented our full shapes In a. .maske ? Frip._ Some Poet 
must assist vs. Go. Poet? Youle take the direct line to 
haue vs sta’gde? 1621 J. Tailor. (Water P.) Svperbiee 
Flagellum C 6 b, Cudgeld and bastinadoed at the Court, 
And Comically stag'de to make men sport. 1721 Soutiierne 
Disappointment in. i, O ! may I be that hateful thing 
I scorn l The common, ridden cuckold of the Town, Stag’d 
to the crowd on publick theatres. 1879 Swinburne Stud. 
Shahs. (1880) 273 The next two scenes, in which the battle of 
Poitiers is so inadequately 'staged to the show*. 1898 G. 
Wyndham Poems Shaks. Introd. 61 Jonson staged Mars ton 
in Every Man out of His Humour (1599), as Cat lo Buffone : 
— 1 a public, scurrilous and piofane jester 

b- fig- 

1603 Shaks. Meas.for M. i. i. 69 lie priuilyaway: Iloue 
the people, But doe not like to stage me to their eyes. 
1784 Bage Barham Downs II. 4 Too long I had staged me 
to their eyes in these my true habiliments. 

O. To put (a play, etc.) upon the stage. 

1879 Theatre Nov. 209 If an.. author. .permits a play of 
his to be mounted and staged without his permission. 1887 
Pall Mall Gaz, 12 Sept, 5/2 As pretty a pastoral scene as 
has ever been staged, even at the Lyceum. 1894 Times 
10 Sept. 10/3 The piece is staged in the most sumptuous 
manner imaginable. 

+ 4 . Sc. To bring (a person) to trial for an offence 
(esp, before the ecclesiastical courts). Cf. Stage 
sb. 4 c. Const, for, with (an offence). Also fig. Obs. 

1671 [R. MacWard] True Nonconf. 223 All the regard to 
the powers, whereof, .you . . boast, doth not here in the least 
restrain you from staging these two Kings with us, as Mons- 
truous imposers. 1681 in J. H. Thomson Cloud of Witnesses 
(1871) 119, 1 [fsobel Alison : see quot. 1722] told them, If they 
had staged me, they might remembei my name. 1682 
Fountainhall Diary Aug., in Law's Mernor. (1818) 236 
note, Kepperminshoo accused him of perjury. He was also 
staged with bribery. 1722 Wodrow Hist. Ch. Scot. (1830) 

III. in. v. 275/2 Upon the 17th of January, I find Isabel 
Alison. .and Marian Harvey.. staged for their lives hefote 
the justiciary. 1729 in Wodrow' s Corr. (1843) III. 429 lie 
thought Mr Simson was staged for heretical opinions. 

6. To put (plants) on a stage ; to exhibit (plants 
or other objects) at a show. Also absol. 

1830 Beck's Florist 249 There were several useful flowers 
staged, but few novelties. 1881 F. Young Ev. Man his own 
blech. § 930 For staging auriculas the distance between tile 
rows of shelves need not he so gieat as for pelaigoniums. 
1883 Goole Weekly Times 7 Sept. 8/2 With nolyhocks, he 
lias taken first and second prizes every time he has staged 
them. 1897 C. T. C. Monthly Gae. Jan. 24 A few silver- 
plated models were staged. 

6 . intr. To travel by stage or stage-coach ; to 
travel by stages ; to journey over by stages ; also 
to stage it. 

1693 Phil. Trans. XIX. 144 This way.. we assented to, 
as more eligible, than.. to wander so far out of the Road, 
to have the same Ground to stage over again the next morn- 
ing. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India ijr P. 34 A Set of these 
Rascals [Coolies]. .bait them generously shall stage it a 
Month together. 2713 [W. Darrell] Genii. Instr. m. vi. 
(ed. 5) 420 [A traveller], .learns the great Mystery of Foreign 
Governments;.. he stages (if I may say so) into Politicks, 
and rides Post into Business. 18x9 Coleridge Lett., Con- 
vers., etc. I. xg Riding, driving, 01 staging to London. 1840 
Mrs. Trollope Widow Mamed xv, I wonder how the old 
lady came, whether she staged it, or posted? 1882 D. Pid- 
geon Engineers Holiday 1 . 228, I staged three miles from 
its terminus to Leadville. 

Stage, variant of Stag a. Obs. 

Stageable (stFi-dsfib’l), a. rat e. [f. Stage v. 
+ -able.] That can be put upon the stage. Hence 
Stageabi/lity. 

x 9?7 Mod. Lang. Notes XXII. 223 (title) The stageability 
of Garnier’s Tragedies. Ibid. 226 The play is stageable. 
f Sta-gean, a. nonce-xvd. [f. Stage jA + -an,] 
Appropriate to the stage. 

xfioo W, Watson Decacordon (1602) xs A stagean coun- 
tenance, as actors in the Pageant of a play. 

Stage-coach. [Stage sb. 9.] A coach that 
runs daily or on specified days between two places 
for the conveyance of passengers, parcels, etc. 

1638 Mercurins Politicus i Apr. 433 From the 26 day of 
Apul 1658, there will continue to go Stage Coaches from the 
George Inn. 1666 Pepys Diary 26 Feb., Kate Joyce, in 
a stage-coach going towards London, called to me. X78X 
Cowper Retirem. 492 And, if a shower approach, You find 
safe shelter in the next stage-coach. x8xa Examiner a& Dec, 
827/2 A stage-coach.. usually carries six inside passengers, 
and is drawn by four horses. x88x Besant & Rice Ckapl. 
of FI. (1883) 1. iii. 17 We came to the roadside inn where 
the stage-coach changed horses. 

b. U.S. ?The name of a game in which the 
players scramble for new places. 

1892 Nation ( N. Y.) 24 Nov. 397/3 What happened on the 
demise of the Grand Prince resembled a game of ‘stage- 
coach ’, with swords thrown in. 

c. atlrib, 

179* O’Keeffe Wild Oats 11. iii, They’ve got your name 
down to the "stage-coach book. 1803 Censor 1 Mar. 27 
A "stage-coach conveyance. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop 
xlvi, They allowed me., outside "stage-coach hire all the 
way- 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 309/1 The horse of quick woik, 
the "stage-coach horse and the poster. 1749 Smollett Gil 
Bias h. iii. P 2 The clerk of a "stage-coach office registers 
those who take places. 

Hence Stage-coaching' vbl, sb., the running or 
driving of stage-coaches (also attrib .) ; travelling 
by stage-coach. Stage-coachman, the driver (also 
*t* the proprietor) of a stage-coach. 
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*756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav, (1760) I. 349 The vetturini, or 
stage-coachman, must.. not go out of the country without 
a pass. 1757 Ld, Mansfield in Buirow Settlem. Cases 
(1768) II. 424 This. , is no moie than the Case of the Oxford 
Stage-Coachman’s Servant who gained a Settlement in 
Chipping-Wicomb. *837 Dickens Pickw. lv, They.. wore 
as many clothes as possible, which is.. a stage-coachman’s 
idea of full dress. 1844 — Mart, Chits. xiii, A large stage- 
coaching establishment. *856 Olmsted Slave States ix. 547 
Partly by rail andpaitlybyiapid stage-coaching.. I ciossed 
the Slate. 1884 Sala Jonrn. South (1887J 1. viii. 108 The 
virtual stato of perfection to which English stage coaching 
had attained. 

Staged (sUdgd), ppl. a . [f. Stage sb. and v. 

+ -ED.J 

1. f a. That acts on or as on a stage. Ohs, 

1569 J. Sanford tr. Agrippa's Van.Artes xxi. 33 b, [This 
Histrionical Rhetoiike] is vet obserued of some staged 
Freers [A scenic is aliquot Jraterculis\. 1586 J. Hooker 
Giraldus' Hist. Irel. Pief., in Holinshed, But yet as a 
staged man can not alwaies dissemble and cloke himself, so 
this man, who |etc.]. 

to. Of a play : That is put upon the stage. 

*904 N. Howard Savonarola Scenes, The Author has., 
permitted himself a fuller development, both of Theme 
and Character, than the staged Drama would require. 

2. Of a building : Having a series of floors or 
stories one above another. 

1884 W. Armstrong tr. G. Pei'rot C, Chipiez’ Hist, Art 
Chaldea 4 Assyria I. iv. 369 Herodotus declares plainly 
that it [r. e. the temple of Bel] was a staged tower. *885 
A thcuantm 21 Mar. 381/3 The lofty, staged towers of the 
Euphrates valley, .must have been glorious to behold. 

3. Of feathers : ? Arranged in order of length. 
*8a8 Stark Elcm. Hat. Hist. I. 208 Wings with the live 
first feathers staged; the sixth or seventh longest, 

+ sta gely, a. Obs. rare. [f. Stage sb. + 
-LY 1.] Resembling (that of) the stage. 

*656 Artif. Handsom. 168 Nor may this be called an liis* 
trionike parada, or stagely visard and liypocrisie. 

Stage-manager. One whose oflice it is to 
superintend the production and performance of a 
play, and to regulate the arrangements of the stage. 
Also fig. 

18*7 J. A, Williams Mem. Kemble 21 His appointment to 
the situation of stage-manager, .in 1788. 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. 1 . xu. vii. The W01 id shall see one other Historical Scene; 
and so singular a man as Lomdnie de Brienne still the Stage- 
manager there. *8B5 J erome On the Stage 35 , 1 don’t know 
why stage managers are always surly, but they are. 

Hence Stage-managership, the post of stage- 
manager. So Stage-management, the business 
of a stage-manager. Stage-manage v. tram, to 
arrange with a view to stage effect. 

*817 Coleridge Let. to J. Murray Lett. (1895) 667 Mr. 
Dibdin. .was likewise removed fiom the stage-managership. 
*879 Theatre Nov. 209, I have never seen them stage- 
manage a play. Ibid., Stage-manageinent. *906 Daily 
Chron. 8 May 5/1 The meeting was well stage-managed, 
care being taken to fill the front paitof the hall with ticket- 
holders. 

Stage play. A dramatic performance; also, 
a dramatic composition adapted for representation 
on the stage. (CF. Play sb. 15 .) 

*5*3 More Rich. Ill (1883) 79 And in a stage play all the 
people know right wel thnl he th it playeth the sowdayne, 
is percase a sowter. 1605-6 Act 3 fas. /, c. 21 For the pre- 
venting and avoyding ofthegreate Abuse of the Holy Name 
of God in Stageplayes..and such like. *693 Drydrn Ju- 
venal (1697) Ded. 79 Stage-Plays, which are all of one 
Action, and one continu'd Seiies of Action. 1843 Act 6 <$■ 7 
Viet. c. 68 § 23 The Word 1 Stage-Play ' shall be taken to 
include every Tragedy, Comedy, Farce, Opera, Burletta, 
Interlude, Melodrama, Pantomime, or other Entertainment 
of the Stage, or any Part thereof. 

to. Dramatic acting, play-acting. 

*87* Morley Voltaire (1886) 9 The contest was real, and 
not our present pantomimic stage-play, 
c. attrib. 

*819 Keats Otho 1. ii, I do not personate The stage-play 
emperor to entrap applause. 1908 Stage Year Bk. 26 Many 
provincial theatres also have.. a stage play licence and a 
music and dancing licence. 

Stage-player. = Player 4 . 

1556 Hoby Courtier n. (1561) M b, A noble Stageplaier. . 
that.. would alwaies be the first to come furth to playe his 
parte. 16*7 Moryson I tin. hi. 8 Rude Stage players, who 
..spend more time in putting on their apparrell, then in 
acting their Comedy. *765 Tucker Lt. Hat. (1834) II, 624 
Tasks, .which seem needful only to qualify them for stage 
players. 

fig. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Hist. iv. 150 In what point 
tnerfore wil these stageplaiers [ees basteleurs ] say that they 
follow the Apostles. 

Stage-playing. Playing on the stage as an 
actor ; play-acting, 

1597 in Engl. Studien XLIII, 345 Wheras yo* highnes 
said Subiectes..haue of longe type vsed and professed the 
Arte of Stageplayinge, *643 Baker Chron., Jas, I, 15* 
Edward Allin. .having gotten his wealth by Stage-playing, 
converted it to this pious use. 1823 J. Gillies tr. Aristotle’s 
Rhet. hi. i. 366 Stage-playing ana rhetorical elocution are 
things highly natural. 

Stager (st^d^ai). [f. Stage sb. + -er 1 . 

It is not wholly impossible that in the expression old 
stager (sense 1 below) the wotd may be ad. OF, estagier an 
inhabitant,” resident (f. estage Stage sb.), or med.L. stagid- 
riits (see Stagiary l) which is used in English monastic 
records (e.g. Cust. St. Augustine’s , Canterbury , Henry 
Bradshaw Soc. Publ. XXIII). for an aged monk who was 
lodged permanently in the infirmary. Derivation from. 
Stage so, is, however, more probable, but the piecise notion 
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seems difficult to determine. The usual explanation that 
the theatrical stage is alluded to (‘ one who has been long 
on the stage of life *) finds no support in the 16th and 17th c. 
examples ; the primary sense may be that indicated in the 
definition of sense 2, but this is supported only by a single 
quotation.] 

1. Old stager : one who has become graduated or 
qualified by long experience ; one who has been 
long employed in an office, a profession, course of 
life, etc. ; a veteran, an old hand. Also occas. of 
animals. 

1570 Foxe A. 4 M III, 1756/1 [They] betooke them to 
theyr legges. .resembling in some part a spectacle not much 
vnlike to the old stagers of Oxford, worse feared then huit, 
when as the Church there was noysed to be on fier. *577 
Goqgf. lleresbach's Hitsb. iv. 181 They..doo..disdayne y a 
gouernment, .of the old Bee.. when the swarmes be great 
and lusty, and that the old stagers [orig. I,, vetcrcs ] are dis- 
posed to send abroade their Colonies, 1648 Heylin Relat. 
4 Obseiv. 1. to It was worth observing to see how officiously 
some of the old Stagers took leave of the Publique Purse, 
before it came into Hucksters hands. 1665 M. Nedham 
Med, Medicinte 284 The next Digestion . . the old Stagers 
will needs have to ue in the Vetoes of the Mesenteric. 1669 
Hist. Pope's Nephews 11. (1673) 135 Tis a tedious thing to 
Ptinces Ministers, who are old Stagers in Councils and 
Affairs, to have to do with raw, unexperienced Persons. 
ax 734 North Life Ld. Keeper Guilford (1742) 146 Some 
of the old Stagers of his Party told him plainly, he might 
take his Ease. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1756) I. 17 
A young Horse, though he be more subject to Diseases 
than an old hardened Stager. *748 Chestkrf. Lett, clxxii. 
(1792) II. 137 But here let me, os an old stager upon the 
theatre of the world, suggest one consideration to you. 
*786-89 Bentham Princ. luternat. Law Wks. 1843 II. 549 
True— but there are young beginneis as well as old stagers, 
*815 Scott Guy M. xxxv, You never come down to see your 
old acquaintance.. you would find most of the old stagers 
Still stationary there. *833 Marryat P. Simple xxx, I’m 
an old stager in the West Indies, and I’ll let you into a 
secret, *84* Prescott in Life Longfellow (1801) 1 . 411 , 1 do 
not know that an old stager in authorship, like you, cares 
for anybody’s opinion. 1895 Scully Kafir Stories 169 My 
horse was a steady old stager, not at all given to shying. 

b. Hence stager simply, and with oilier adjs., as 
cunning, sly. Also (rarely) young stager , one of 
small experience, a beginner. 

*664 Butler Hud. n. i. 297 Quoth She, I’ve heard old 
cunning Stagers Say, Fools for Arguments use wagers. 
*687 Dryden Hind 4 P. in. 497 ’Tis true, some stagers of 
the wiser sort Made all these idle wonderments their sport. 
*6ga L 'Estrange Fables lxxxi. 79 At last, One Experienced 
Stager [a mouse] that had Baffled Twenty Traps and Tricks 
Before, Discover'd the Plot. *709 Swift Project Adv. 
Relig. Misc. (1711) 190 The pert Piagmntical Demeanor of 
several young Stagers in Divinity. *836 T. Struthers 
Dychmont iv. Poet. Wks. (1850) II. 10* Where’s the sly 
stager Gizzy Rags? 

f 2. One who has attained a definite stage or rank 
in his profession. Obs. rare. 

*583 Execution for Treason 4 And them to send., under 
secret moskes, . . with titles of Seminaries for some of the 
meaner sort, and of Iesuites for the stagers and ranker sort. 
3. A stage-player, Obs. exc. arch. 

1580 end 4.3rd Blast Plays 4 Theatres 11* As for those 
stagers,. are they not commonlie such kind of men in their 
conuersation, as they are in profession? *6ox B. Jonson 
Poetasters, ii, What? shall Ihaue my son a Stager now? 
an Enghle for Players? a Gull? a Rooke? a Shot-clog? 
Ibid, in, iv, Suffer him not to droop, in prospect of a Player, 
a Rogue, a Stager. 1602 Dekker Satirom. D x b, Thou 
borrowedst a gowne of Roscius the Stager,.. and sentst it 
home lowsie, 1630 B. Jonson Hew Inn (1631) H 2 {Just 
Indign. Author), And safe in your stage-clothes, Dare quit, 
vpon your oathes, The stagers, and the stage-wrights too 
(your peeres) Of larding your large earns. *873 Browning 
Red Cott. Ht.-cap 1264 Sganarelle,.,That stager in the 
saint's correct costume. 

+ 4. One who runs a stage or course. Obs. 

1638 Brathwait Barnabee's Jrnl. 111. T 4, Thence to 
Towlerton, where those Stagers [ Stadiodromi ] Or Horse- 
coursers run for wagers. 1687 Norris Misc. 138 The An- 
tient Stager of the Day Has run his minutes out, and num- 
ber'd all his way. 

to. A stage-coach or stage-coach horse. 

1852 Tait’s Mag. XIX. 656 Tne shock was so violent that 
the crazy stager, its conductor, its two horses and a single 
passenger rolled pell-mell in the.. road. 1858 Simmonds 
Diet. Trade, Stager, a horse running in a stage carriage. 
Hence •j* Sta-geress Obs. rare~ l , a play -actress. 

*633 Prynne Ilistrio-m. 649 Hee who hath married a 
strumpet, or a woman-actor or stageresse, cannot be an 
Elder, a Bishop, or Deacon. 

t Stagente. jocular, nonce-wd. [f. Stager 
+ -ite ; possibly with allusion to Stagirite.] An 
inhabitant of * Stageland 

xSoa Dekker Satirom. G 4, Thou hast forgot how thou 
..took'st mad leronimoes part, to get seruice among the 
Mimickes : and when the Stagerites banisht thee into the 
lie of Dogs thou turn'dst Ban-dog. 

Stagery (st^-djari). £f. Stage sb. + -ery.] 
Exhibition on the stage; stage arrangements or 
contrivances. 

164a Milton Apol. Smect. 9 [He] likening those grave 
controversies to a piece of Stagery, or Scene-worke where 
his owne Remonstrant whether in Buskin or Sock must of 
all right be counted the chiefe Player. x886 Hardy Mayor 
Castcrbr. I. i. 22 To watch it was like looking at some 
grand feat of stagery from a darkened auditorium. 

Stages© (st^dgf'z). [f. Stage sb.+ -bse.] The 
1 dialect' peculiar to the stage. 

1876 Times 6 Jan. 11/3 Such phrases as.. ‘I would have 
speech with thee 1 .. may. .be described as accepted stagese. 
x 88 a Pall Mall Gas. 6 Dec. 4 The rest mopping and mowing 
in what was not to be called English but rather stagese. 


Stagey, Stageyness : see Stagy, Staginess. 
Staggard (stse’gLid). arch. Also 5 stagard, 
6-7 staggerd, 7 staggarde, 9 staggart. [f. Stag 
jAI + -ard.] 

1. A stag in its fourth year. 

c 1400 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) ii, pe first yere 
)>at thei be calfede, pei be ycalle a calfe.., pe iiii. yere a 
stagard. Ibid, xxit, An hynde commonlyche hathe hir 
traces more holowe penne a staggard or a stngge. *576 
Turberv. Venerie 235 An hart is called the fiiste yeare a 
Calfe, the seconde a Brocket, the thirde a spayde, the fourth 
a Staggerd the fifth a stagge. 1782 Elfhinston Martial 

I. it. xxxi. 26 The staggard [L. cervi) champs the golden bit. 
1847 Marryat Childr. N. Forest iv, A stag is called a 
brocket until he is three years old ; at four years he is 
a staggait. *859 Todd's Cycl. Anat. V. 517/2 At this stage 
he [1. e. the dcei]is styled a ‘ staggard ’. 1891 Conan Doyle 
White Company iii, A lordly red staggard walked daintily 
out from among the tree-trunks. 

+ 2. A swan (? above one year old). Obs. rard~\ 

*619 in Coates Reading (1802) 59 Swans.. the signetts at 
4s. 6 d. a-piece, and the staggards at 6r. a- piece, 

Staggard, -arth, dial. var. if. Stack-garth. 
Stagged (sltegd), a. [f. Stag sb. + -ed 2.] 
= Stag-headed a. 2 . 

*89* Pall Mall Gaz. 30 Oct. 6)3 One or two ‘old stagers' 
are no doubt decrepit, but, inasmuch as none aie 1 slagged ’ 
in the branches, their vitality cannot be seriously impaired. 
Staggeen (staegPn). Anglo-Irish, [f. Stag 
sb . 1 (sense 2 ) - 1 - Irish -In dim. suffix.] A coll. 

*899 Somerville & Ross Irish R. M. 113 Is it that little 
staggeen from the mountains? 

Stagger (stte’gaj), sb . 1 [f. Stagger w.] 

1. An act of staggering ; a tottering or reeling 
motion of the body as if about to fall, as tlnough 
feebleness, tripping, giddiness or intoxication. 

1600 Rowlands Lett. Humours Blood ii. B Thus doth 
Sir Launcelot in his drunken stagger, Sweare, curse, & 
raile, threaten, protest, and swagger. 1615 T. Adams Sacnf. 
Thankf. 26 Their trepidations are more shaking then cold 
Ague-fittes; their staggers worse then aDrunkaids. 1816 

J. Scott Vis. Paris Pref. (ed. 5) 38 This throne has tumbled 
down like rotten wood under her stagger and fall. 1842 
Lover Handy Andy v, Making a sloping stagger towards 
the wall, [he] contrived by its support to scramble his way 
to the door. 1862 Sala Ship-Chandler iv. 72 The individual 
..advanced with a motion that alternated between a reel 
and a stagger, far more resembling that of a drunken man 
than of a labouring ship. 

transf. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. iv, He hobbles 
too much.— ’Tis call’d your court-staggers, sir. 
b. fig. (Cf. Stagger v. 2 .) 

*601 Skaks. A il's I Veil 11. iii. 170, I will throw thee from 
my care for euer Into the staggers, and the careles.se lapse 
Of youth and ignorance. 1642 D. Rogers Naarnan 133 
The ignorance of this causes the soule to bee in as deep a 
stagger after Christ is revealed, as it was before. 1782 
Paine Let. Abld Raynal (1791) 55 Without shewing the 
least stagger in their fortitude, x86o J. Eadii: Galat. 70 
The unbelief ascribed to Peter and Thomas was a momen- 
tary stagger. 

2. pi. (const, as sing.) Used as a name for various 
diseases affecting domestic animals, of which a 
staggering gait is a symptom. Also with various 
defining words, indicating the characteristics or the 
supposed cause of the disease, e.g. blind, grass, 
mad, sleepy, stomach staggers. Cf. Stavbr sb. 

The staggers in sheep is caused by the presence of a hydatid 
0 Ccenunts , the larva of a tapeworm) in the brain. 

*577 Googe Heresbach's Husb. in. 134 If he [a bullock] haue 
the staggers, he wyl looke very red about the eyes. *596 
Mascall Bk. Ccettell, Hogges 277 For the staggars in a hog. 
1628 Wither Brit, Rewtmb, vm. 820 Some sheep, .get the 
staggers ; some the scab. 1667 Pbfys Diary 18 Aug., One of 
our coacn-horses fell sick of the staggers, so as he was ready 
to fall down, a 1722 Lisle Husb. (1757) 413 The long-legged 
Jiogs, as It were double-jointed at the knee, are of a breed 
subject to the staggers. 1737 B iiac ken Farriery Impr. (1757) 
II. 279 A sort of Frenzy, resembling the Mad-staggers. 1753 
Bartlet Genii. Farriery ix. 77 Farriers generally include 
all distempers of the head under two general denominations, 
viz. Staggers, and Convulsions. 183* Youatt Horse vi. 
(1847) 113 The attack is usually sudden— the horse is dull, 
lethargic, and almost as comatose as in stomach-staggers. 
*843 Lefrvre Life Trav. I'hys. II. 1. xv. 72 Three ofthem 
[horses] were seized with the staggers, and. .fell down dead. 
*847 W. C. L. Martin Ox 130/a Inflammation oi the brain, 
phiensy, mad staggers or sough (phrenitis), and apoplexy. 
*849 D. J. Browne Avter. Poultry Yd. (1855) 4* A corre- 
spondent in the London Agricultural Gazette., ad nuts, that, 
..he had ‘never brought up but two to be a’most bens’, 
and that they took the megrims (staggers,) and died. 1858 
J. Hogg Microsc. 11. iii. (ed. 3) 441 If a lamb is the subject 
of a feeding experiment with Tania serrata. .within a fort- 
night symptoms of a disease known as ‘staggers' are mani- 
fested. i860 E. Mayiiew Horse Doctor 7 Sleepy staggers. 
*868 Rep. U.S. Commissioner Agric. (1869)41 Blind staggers 
has been somewhat fatal in the south and west. 1883 W. 
Robertson Equine Med. 38a Grass staggevs. *897 All- 
butt's Syst. Med. II. 1106 The allied organism Coenuras, 
which produces the 4 gid ’ or ‘staggers ’. 

to. allusively. {To have) the staggers', inability 
to walk steadily. 

*599 Porter Angry Worn, Abington (Percy Soc.) 44 He 
[the butler) bath got a horses desease, namely the staggers. 
*603 Dekker Wandeif. Yr. Wks. (Grosait) L 136 This 
setter-vp of Malt-men, being troubled with the staggers, 
fell into the selfe-same graue. 1608 Heywood Lucrece t. i, 
Heere’s a giddie world, it Reeles, it hath got the staggeis. 
*6** Shaks. Cymb. v. v. 233. *6»o Hie Mi titer (title-p.) 
Being a Medicine to cure the Coltish Disease of the Staggers 
In the Masculine-Feminines of our Times. *621 J. Taylor 
(W ater P.) Motto A 4 b, Some with the staggers, cannot 
stand vpright. 1688 Buny.vn Disc. Build. Ho. God Wks. 
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1833 II. 582/1 Let them but feel your pulse, and they will 
tell You quickly whether you are sick or welL Have you 
the staggers? They can help you there, xftot Sir T. 
Munro in Gleig Life ix. (1849) 165 It has given me the 
staggers, for I often reel when I get up as if I were drunk. 
1837 Tennyson in .Ld. Tennyson Mem. (1897) I. 159 A 
nervous, morbidly-irritable man. .stark-spoiled With the 
staggers of a mis-managed imagination. 

3 . dial, and slang. (See quots.) 

x88o Antrim $ Down Gloss., Stagger, an attempt. 1887 
I. K. Funk in N. V. Voice (Extra) 1 Sept., It is a temper- 
ance party between drinks, and it makes a stagger at 
temperance reform. 1895 Funk's Stand. Diet., flagger 
(Telegrapher's Slang), a guess at an illegible word in a tele- 
gram. 1900 A. M C J lroy By Lone Craig-Linnie Bum iii. 30 
They gave their consent to the marriage, remarking to the 
neighbours that ‘ Oor Bessie's makin’ a wunnerfu’ stagger 

4. attrib. staggar-buslt U.S., the shrub Andro- 
meda martana, supposed to give the staggers to 
sheep ; stagger-grass, * the atamasco-lily, Zephy- 
ranthes Atamaseo : so called as supposed to cause 
staggers in horses ’ {Cent. Did. 1891) ; stagger- 
juice Atistral. slang, strong drink ; stagger-weed 
(see quot.) ; staggerwort, the ragwort, Senecio 
Jacobma, supposed to cure staggers in horses. 

1847 Darlington Atner. Weeds (i860) ar3 Alndromeda ] 
Mariana. . .*S tagger-bush.. .The farmers. . allege that it is 
injurious to sheep, when the leaves are eaten by them,— 
producing a disease called the staggers. 1907 A. Mac- 
donald In Land of Pearl 4 - Gold 22 Lor 1 Boss ! if we 
didn't drink the “stagger-juice no one would. 183s Dung- 
lison Med. Lex., “Staggerweed, Delphinium. 1597 Ge- 
rards Herbal it. xxvi. 219 The countrey people do call it 
IJacobea ;] “Stagger woort, and Stauerwoort, and also Rag- 
woorte. 16 65 Lovell Heibal (ed. 2) 415 Stagger wort or 
Stanner wort, see Rag wort. 

t Sta-gger, sb? dial. Obs. [? Connected with 
Stake sod- ; but cf. Stayeb.] (See quot. 1879.) 

1739 Tull Horse-hoeing Hush. i. (1762) 5 note, Tbis Witch. 
Elm is a very old decay'd Stump, which is here called a 
Staggar. 1793 Bailiff's Diary 13 Dec. in Miss Jackson 
Shropsh . Word-66. 408 Began to repair our fences, which 
is much wanted. Bought a load of staggers from Nuttree 
Bank to put in barren gapes. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. 
Word-bk., Staggers, strong, well-grown thorn-bushes, holly, 
bushes, Stc.,— cropped for hedgerow purposes — taken up by 
the roots and replanted, sometimes to make a new fence, 
but more frequently to fill up gaps in an old one. 

Stagger, sb » [f. Stag- sbl + -eb. i] One who 
hunts stags ; pi. a pack of staghounds. 

1865 Dublin Univ. Mag. II. 19 To wind up the season 
with a day or two after the ‘staggers’. 1894 Astley go 
Years Life 1 . 113 The ‘ Surrey staggers ' always met within 
easy reach. 

Sta'gger, sb. 4 slang, [f. Stag ».3 + -er I.] 

2839 Hotten's Slang Diet., Stagger, one who looks out, 
or watches. 

Stagger (stee'gai), v. Also 6 stagar, 6-7 
stager, staggar, (8 staggir). [Altered form of 
Staokeb v. Cf. early mod.Flem. staggeren (Kilian) , 
Du. staggelen to stagger, G. staggeln to stammer.] 

I. Intransitive uses. 

1 . Of a person or animal : To sway involuntarily 
from side to side when trying to stand or walk 
erect; to totter or reel as if about to fall; to walk 
with a swaying movement of the body and un- 
steady and devious steps, as from weakness, giddi- 
ness, intoxication, or the carrying of a heavy 
burden. Often with adv, or phrase indicating the 
direction of movement. 

In mod. use always implying more or less movement from 
the spot; formerly this notion was sometimes absent: cf. 
sense 3. 

iS3o Palsgr. 732/1 Ar you nat a shamed to staggar thus 
as you go by the stretes. 1598 R. Bernard tr. Terence, 
Eunuch, n. iii. 133 He comes running to me. .very crooked, 
staggering and stammering for age. 1600 Fairfax Tasso 
xu. lxxx, Thither he staggred, reeling to and froe. z6u 
Bible Tbixii, 25 Heemakethihem to stagger like a drunken 
man. 1613 Purchas Pilg> image (1614) 282 A wounded and 
halfe-deaa Souldier..comming staggering as it were to 
begge his life.. i6ar J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise of Beg- 
gary C 1 b, Drinke Thatneuer makes men stagger, reele and 
winke. c 1730 Ramsay Vision xix, Staggirrand, and swag- 
girrand, They stoyter hame to sleip. 1810 Crabre Borough 
1. 286 The tippling sailor, staggering home, i860 Tyndall 
Glac. 1. xxv. 191 He. .staggered like a drunken man, and 
fell upon the snow. 1886 G. R. Sims Ring o' Bells Prol 3 
A young woman . .staggered towards the landlady, and then 
fell down in a swoon. 

b. said of the legs or feet. 

1665 Boyle Occas. Reft. iv. xviii. (1848) 277 My Head 
began to grow giddy, nnd my Leggs to stagger towards the 
River. 1828 Lytton Pelham lxv, His feet staggered as 
he approached us. 

c. In figurative context. 

1579 J. Field tr. Calvin's 4 Serm, i. 10 b, For without 
this, man cannot come directly to God : but they stagger 
& reele, not knowing which way to turne themselues. 1598 
Florio Diet. Ep.Ded. 3 , 1 haue seene the best, yea natural! 
Italians, not onely stagger, but euen sticke fast in the myre. 
1632 B?. Hall Height Eloquence p. xix, Great minds in 
their declination stagger into Fabling. 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. II. v. v, The thing which the King’s Government did 
do was to stagger distractedly from contradiction to contra- 
diction. x86o Emerson Cond. Life , Worship Wks, (Bohn) 
II* 397 The churches stagger backward to the mummeries 
of the dark ages. 1887 L. J. Jennings Gladstone iii. 93 
The ‘greatest of orators ’had once more staggered into a 
war which he was impotent to conduct. 

d. As the result of a blow or encounter, or of 
Carrying a heavy load. Const, under, lit. and Jig, 


1347 Boorde Brea). Health n. (1557) 6 b, Gyue that knaue 
or drabbe a phylyp with a club tnat they do stagger at it. 
01548 Hall Chron Hen. VIII, 49 b, The duke.. with the 
but ende of the spere strake the Almayne that he staggared. 
x68a Bunyan Holy War 164 For the grace, the benefit., 
was sudden, glorious, and so big, that they were not able 
without staggering to stand up under it. 1707 Addison 
Pres. State War r 14 The enemy staggers} if you follow 
your blow, he falls at your feet ; but if you allow him 
respite, he will recover his strength. 1732 Fielding A tnelta 
44 Without use and experience, the strongest minds and 
bodies both will stagger under a weight which habit 
might render easy and even contemptible. 1739 Ann. 
Reg. 48/r This stroke, under which he was yet staggering. 
1761 Hume Hist. Eng. lxxL (1806) y. 299 The. .King, who 
was already staggering with the violent shocks which he 
had received. 1823 Scott Quentin D. x, The first impulse 
of his surprise was to free his harquebuss by a violent 
exertion, which made the King stagger backward into the 
hall. 1830 R. G. Cumming Hunters Life S. Afr. (1002) 
62/2 The eland staggered for a moment, and subsided in 
the dust. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola (1880) II. n, ii, 25 He 
had staggered under the weight of the thrust. 1874 L, 
Stephen Hours in Library (1892) I. x. 368 The bearers 
stagger under the heavy coffin and cry. for help. 1896 
Baden-Powell Matabelt Campaign xii, Finding that their 
horses were hut staggering on under them. 

e. transf. Of a ship : To move unsteadily and 
with difficulty ; esp. under a press of sail. 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxv, With as much sail as 
she could stagger under. 1833 Kane Gnnnell Exp. xxiii. 
(1856) 184 We are staggering along under all sail. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Staggering under it, a ship's 
labouring under as much canvas as she nan bear. 1872 
Blackie Lays Highl. 9 The when y staggered through the 
fretted deep. xBoo Conan Doyle White Company xvu, The 
cog, battered and torn and well-nigh water-logged, staggered 
in for this haven of refuge. 

£. Of the senses : To become unsteady, rare. 

1826 Hood Fairy Tale 117 The change was quite amazing } 
It made her senses stagger for a minute. 1846 Landor 
Itnag. Conv., Galileo , Milton fy Dominican (1891) IV. 384 
My sight staggers ; the walls shake ; he must be — do angels 
ever come hither ? 

fg. To 'stumble* or blunder into (a place). 

1803 J. Bristed Pedestrian Tour II. 318 The lady soon 
gave us to understand, that we had staggered into a bagnio. 

2. fig. To begin to doubt or waver in an aigu- 
ment, opinion, or purpose; to become less confident 
or determined ; to hesitate or waver at. Now rare. 

*533 More Ausio. Poysoned Bk. iv. viii. Wks. 1112/1 Then 
the disciples and apostles, .must nedes baue woondered, 
stonned, and staggered, and haue been more inquisitiue 
therin then they were. 1382 N. T. (Rheims) Matt. xxi. 21 
If you shal haue faith, and stagger not. 1393 Bilson Govt. 
Christ's Ch. 96 They, .caused the strong to stagger at the 
truth of Paules doctrine. x6a8 Prvnne Cent. Cozens so W ee 
need not doubt nor stager at this Conclusion. 1634 St* T. Her- 
bert Trav. 138 Mahomet promised them his second glorious 
comming after a thousand yeares, which they seriously 
lately looking for, and seeing themselues guld by such ere- 
dulity began to stagger. .1738 J. Fisher Inestimable V alue 
Dm. Truth (1803) 46 They who once begin to stagger are 
at the next Door to Apostasy. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. 
iv. i, They stagger at the Double Representation, at the 
Vote by Head. 1883 J. Gilmour Mongols xvii. 202 A 
Buddhist. .seems to stagger at the idea of a hell to the 
duration of which no period is assigned. 

+b. const, in, about. Also with clause. Obs. 

*555 Bonner Homilies 62 No appearaunce of reason to y* 
contrary thereof, shoulde cause vs once to doute or stagger 
in any part of the same. 1370-6 Lambarde Peiamb. Kent 
(1826) 486 Of latter yeers there hath beene some strong 
opposition, and seeing that now at this day some doe incline, 
and others doe stagger therein, I [etc.]. 1603 Shaks. Meas. 
fir M. 1. ii. 169 Whether the Tirianny be in his place, Or 
in his Eminence that fills it vp I stagger in. 1606 Wotton 
in Life $ Lett. (1907) I, 353 A.. letter, .which I dare not 
adventure by the ordinary post ; and I must confess I am 
at the present somewhat staggering whether I shall send it 
by an especial messenger. 1610 Hieron Penance for Sin 
xii. Wks. II. 194 To stagger about either of which, is no 
little sinne, 164a D. Rogers Naaman 6, 1 stagger much 
about this opinion. 1648 Gage West Ind. 1 The people 
should not stagger in any lawfull doubts. x686 tr, Chardin's 
Coronat. Solyman 100 They began to stagger in their 
Answers. 

o. of purpose, opinion, faith, etc. 

16x7 Moryson I tin. 11. 64. Seeing no reason, why the 
Counsels of the warre should stagger upon his wel or ill 
doing. 1675 Machiavelli’ s Prince vi. (Rtldg.) 40 Their 
faith begins to stagger. 1800 Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Fam. 
IV. 204 Lady Bingfield’s opinion staggered — she felt quite 
bewildered. 1813 Shelley Q. Mob 1. 267 At whose im- 
mensity Even soaring fancy staggers. 

3. Of an army, line of battle, etc. : To waver, 
become unsteady, give way. 

1544 Betham Precepts War i, lxv. Divb, To succour 
those companyes y fc begynne to stagger and faynte. a x66o 
Contemp. Hist. Irel. (Ir. Archseol. Soc.) I. 133 Causinge 
the bould enemie to stager. 1719 De Foe Crusoe n. (Globe) 
368 The Chineses, our Guard on the Front,., who had talk’d 
so big the Day before, began to stagger. 1829 [implied in 
Staggered ppl, a.] 

4. Of a material thing: To sway or rock from 
side to side ; to shake, rock, or swing violently ; 
to totter. 

1530 Palsgr. 731/a This .house staggareth with every 
wynde. i6ir Bible Ps. xeix. r He sitteth betweene the 
Cherubims, let the earth be mooued [marg. Hebr. stagger]. 
*®33.P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. iv. vii, Her steddy race Staggers 
awhile, at length flies back apace. 1652 Crash aw Carmen 
Deo Nostro Wks. (1904) 252 When starres themselves shall 
stagger. 1681 Wittie Surv. Heavens 11 The Earth is so 
firmly establish t.. in its proper place, that it cannot stagger. 
i8sx Longf. Golden Leg. 1, Beneath me I can feel The 
great earth stagger and jeel. 


*j«5. To stammer or falter in speaking, (Cf. 
Stacker v. a.) Obs. 

1365-98 [see Staggering vbl. s&J 
II. Transitive uses. 

6. To cause (a person or animal) to reel or totter, 
esp. from a blow. 

*593 Shaks. Rich. II, v. v. no That hand shall burne in 
neuer-quenchmg fire, That staggers thus my person, c x6xx 
Chapman Iliad v. 290 It staggerd him vpon his knees, and 
made th’ Heroe stay His strooke-blind temples on his hand, 
his elbow on the earth. 1740 Fielding Tom Jones xvi. x, 
Jones was a little staggered by the blow, which came some- 
what unexpectedly. 1730 Carte Hist. Eng. II. 474 Eustace 
de Ribaum on t.. staggered him twice with the force of his 
blows. 1836 Marryat Japhet xlv, I received a blow on 
the head from behind, which staggered me. 1863 W. G 
Baldwin Afr. Hunting viii. 331 My second barrel staggeied 
him, and in fifty yaids he fell. 1872 Tennyson Gareth # 
Lynette 530 , 1 have stagger’d thy strong Gawain in a tilt 
For pastime. 1879 Stevf,nson Trav. Cevennes (1886) 114 
It was a furious windy morning.. and I wandered until 
dinner, .soiely staggered and beaten up by the gale. 

b. transf. and fig. 

x6oi Marston Antonio's Rev. iv. i, I could not thus run 
mad. As one confounded in a maze of mischiefe, Staggerd, 
starke feld with br using stroke of chance. 1647 Lilly Chr. 
Astral. To Rdr. x That yeer which afflicts me will stagger 
a Monarch and Kingdome. a 17x1 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. 
Wks. 1721 III. 327 Both with like sensual Pleasure eat their 
Fill, Intoxicating Mind, and staggering Will. 1822 Shelley 
Tri. Life 297 Then like one who with the weight Of his 
own words is staggered, wearily He paused. 1872 Spurgeon 
Tieas. Dav. Ps. lxxv. 6 That cup of spiced wine of ven- 
geance, one draft of which shall stagger all his foes. 

7. fig. a. To bewilder, perplex, nonplus; to 
render helpless by a shock of amazement (or occas. 
horror) . In passive, to be perplexed or astonished at. 

*556 J- Heywood Sp. 4- File lxi. 81 Spiders harts it so 
perst, That it stagard and stonide all that hole bend. 1613 
Shaks. Hen. VIII, 11. iv. 212 The question did at fust so 
stagger me,.. that [etc.], 1633 Ramesey Astro l . Restored 
xo8 It hath staggered the learnedst Writers in Divinity. 
a 1700 Evelyn Diary 6 Dec. 1680, The consideration of this* 
and some other circumstances began to stagger me. 171X 
Addison Sped. No. 117 P 8 Sir Roger was seveial times 
staggered with the Reports that had been hi ought him con- 
cerning this old Woman, *737 Fielding Hist. Reg. 1. i, 
I am a little stagger'd at the name of your piece. X760-72 
H. Brooke Fool ofQual. (1809) III. 38 This last argument 
staggered me. 1787 Mme. D'Arblay Diary 16 Feb., He 
was staggered by tbis question. 1813 J. Cormack AM. 
Fem. Infanticide Gneerat viii. 121 The first aspect of the 
difficulties. .was such as might be allowed to stagger the 
stoutest heart. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. viii, ‘Weill’ 
said Mr. Boffin a little staggered. 1883 Sir T. Martin 
Ld. Lyndhurst xi. 298 The Ministry were for the moment 
staggered by the magnitude of their defeat. 19x3 Sill T. 
Barlow in Times 7 Aug. 8/2 We are staggered by the,, 
calculated audacity of our brethren when sinuses of the skull 
are drained, cerebral abscesses evacuated, [etc.]. 

b. To shake the stability of (a country, a con- 
dition of things). 

1613-18 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. Wks, (Grosart) IV. 198 
The report of Roberts returning fiom the Holy warres.. 
might be noysed abroad to stagger the State. 1636 Heylin 
Two Journ. France 73 She will rather choose to leave her 
fine house uninhabited., then give the least oppoitunity to 
stagger her greatnesse. 1657 in Burton's Diary (1828) II. 
41 Nor would I have any man's estate to be staggered or 
shaken by it. 1769 Robfrtson Chas. V, III. viii. 70 Such 
events.. soon occuried, as staggered the credit which the 
Protestants had given to the Emperor's declarations. 1884 
N. Atner. Rev. Dec. 315 Then strikes and lock-outs occur, 
which stagger the prosperity, not of the business merely, 
but of the state. 1889 Stevenson Edinburgh 19 A dash that 
staggered Scotland to the heart. 

c. Phrase. To stagger belief : to be incredible. 

1736 Burke Vind Nat. Soc. Wks. I. 30 Which shocks our 

humanity, and almost staggers our belief. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. I. 758 A scene of barbarity., which shocks the 
human mind and almost staggers belief. 1802-12 Bentham 
Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827) V. 353 note, The technical 
system presents, .enough to stagger belief. 1837 Whittock 
Bk. Trades (1842) 409 (Soap Boiler) Such matters have been 
introduced to the Boilers as almost ‘staggered 1 belief. 

d. To shake, unsettle, cause to wavei or falter 
(a person's faith, opinion, purpose, etc.). 

1617 Fletcher Valentinian iii. i, /Ecius. I have seen 
enough to stagger my obedience. 1659 Rushw- Hist. 
Collect. I. 140 The notice of a sharp Petition against Popish 
Recusants . . did a little stagger his Resolution. 1704 Trapp 
Aba-Mule iii. i. 1194 Your good Opinion of my Truth was 
stagger’d E’er you knew all. 173a Berkeley Serm. S. P. G. 
Wks. III. 246 The prevailing torrent of Infidelity, which 
staggers the faith of some. 1823 Scott Quentin D. xxi, 
His courage was not staggered, even for an instant. 1837 
Maurice Epist. St, John xili. 204 Do not let this stagger 
your faith. 

e. To cause (a person) to falter or waver {in his 
faith or purpose). 

1627 in Crt. <$• Times Chas. I (1848) I. 268 My Lord of 
Holland .. hath been a little staggered in the resolution of 
his journey.. 1645 Chas. I in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. III. 
318 It nowais staggars me in that good opinion which I have 
ever had of you. 1667 Pepys Diary 26 Mar., The Judge 
..did stagger us in our hopes, so as to make us despair of 
the success, xyoo Addison Tatler No. 108 P 4 The son., 
began to establish a new religion in the family.. Lin which 
he succeeded so well, that he had.. staggered his eldest 
sister. .1746 Francis tr. Horace , Sat. 11, v. 128 Whom all 
the Suitors amorously strove, In vain, to stagger in her 
plighted Love, xrgx ‘Gambado’ Ann. Horsem. lx. (1809) 
103, I am a good deal stagger’d in my belief, and dare not, 
at present, make public my opinion. 1823 Scott Talism. 
xv, Richard.. was once more staggered in his purpose by 
the dauntless determination of the criminal. 1848 Gallenqa 
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Italy (1831) 271 The king and his advisers were not staggered 
in their warlike resolution. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. 
II. 92 One of his parishioners who had been staggered by 
the arguments of Roman Catholic theologians. 

+ f. To cause to waver or fall from or into. Obs. 

1658 Womock Exam. Tilenns 14 And if they be not drunk 
with.. strong diink, they think ’tis no matter though the 
spirit of pride and disobedience stagger them into any 
schisme or heresie. 1679 Established Test 7 Many were 
recalled whom the fear of Persecution had staggeiea from 
the Romish Religion. 

+ g. To throw doubt upon (a doctrine). Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. x. 42 He .staggereth 
the immortality of the soul. 1833 Lamb Elia Ser. _ n. 
Barrenness Mod. Art' The paintings, .of a modern artist, 
have been urged as objections to the theory of our motto. 
They are of a chaiacter, we confess, to stagger it. 

f h. To bring to nought, confound (plots, 
counsels). Obs. 

*629 N. Carpenter Achitophel xi, (1640) 69 They would 
have heard the Lord often threatening., to stagger the 
counsell of the wicked. 1683 Land. Gas. 1836/3 Hereby the 
Machivilian contrivances of imbitter'd, envenom'd Mal-Con- 
tents..are Providentially detected, stagger'd, [etc.]. 

8. To cause to waver, throw into confusion (a 
line or body of troops). 

1721 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 178 He broke through 
the first line, and staggered the second. 1726 Siielvocice 
Voy. round World 262 This unexpected warm reception 
staggered a great many of my men. 1773 Ann. Reg., Hist. 
Europe 134* The king's forces seem to have been unusually 
staggered in this attack. 1778 Coo Kyra! Voy. tv. iii. (1784) 
II. 331 At this they were so much staggered, that they 
plainly discovered their ignorance of the effect of fire-arms, 

9. Mech. To arrange in zig-zag order, or in posi- 
tions alternately on the one side and the other of a 
median line. (See also quot. 1902.) 

1856 Patent Office Specif. No. 1560 The other wheel on the 
shaft in question (staggered with the relation to the fust 
wheel) closes a circuit through one of the two pairs of 
electro-magnets which work the indicator. 1875 Knight 
Diet. Mech., Stagger, to set spokes in a hub so that they 
are alternately on the respective sides of a median line, in 
order to give them a broader base, and a consequently 
greater stiffness to the wheel against lateral strain. 1902 
Sturgis Diet. Archil. III. 593 Stagger (v.), to arrange in 
alternate order... By extension, to dispose floors so that 
each one is not continuous throughout the building, but so 
that they are arranged in two or more vertical series, each 
with its own independent system of heights. 19x3 
J. B. Bishop Panama Gateway v. vi. 381 The lamps are 
staggered so as to illuminate both lock chambers. 

Hence Sta'ggered ppl. a. in senses of the verb. 

1622 Malynes A nc. Law. Merck, 434 Some cannot choose 
to become weake in faith, staggard or desperate, when 
there is no man to speake a word of comfort in due season. 
1829 Scott Anne ofG. xxxvi, A stately form, conspicuous 
in the front of the staggered column, raised up the fallen 
banner. *875 Knigiit Diet. Mech., Staggered Wheel, one 
whose spokes are set in and out alternately where they 
enter the hub. 2905 J. Horner Tools Engineers 143 The 
tool is of the notched, or staggered type. 19x1 Blackw. 
Mag. July 19/2 There was a staggered silence. 

Staggerd, obs. form of Stacgard. 
Staggerer (slargarej). [f. Stagger v. + -er 1 .] 

1. One who staggers, lit. and fig. 

*55* Huloet, Staggerer, titubator. 1397 J. Payne Royal 
Exch. 17 These staggerers, .do call Gods providens and his 
regiment over all into question, a 1633 G. Herbert Jacula 
Prudentum 317 The Lame goes as farre as vour staggerer. 
1642 D. Rogers Naaman 92 Let me abhorre to play 
the timeserver, . .staggerer, and revolter from Gods way. 

2. Something that causes one to stagger ; fig. a 
disconcerting incident, an argument admitting of 
no reply, etc. 

1832 Marryat N. Forster xlvii, That broadside was a 
staggerer. 187a C. King Sierra Nevada v. 98 This was 
something of a staggerer to Susan and her father. 1874 
Hardy Par Jr. Mad. Crowd v, He knew to a hair's 
breadth the rate of trotting back from the ewes’ tails that 
each call involved, if a staggerer with the sheep-crook was 
to be escaped. 1909 Truth Christmas No. 22/2 Still 
staggerer followed unceasing on staggerer. 

Staggering (stse’gariq), vbl.sb, [-ING 1.] 

1. In intransitive senses of Stagger v, a. Reel- 
ing, tottering, etc. 

1330 Palsgr. 275/1 Stageryng or leauyng of an house, 
bransle. 1380 Blundevil Horsemanship, Horses Dis. xxi. 
10 b, Dimnesse of sight the reeling and staggering of the 
Horse. 1398 Shaks. Merry W. in. iii. 12 Without any 
pause or staggering take the basket on your shoulders. 
x6a8 Dudley Ld. Carleton in Ellis Orig. Lett . Ser. 1. III. 
256 In his staggering he turn’d about, uttering onely this 
word 1 Villaine ’ 1 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet iii. (1736) 
370 The immediate Forerunners of an Apoplexy are com- 
monly a Vertigo, Staggering, Loss of Memory [etc.]. 1867 
Ruskin Sesame ix. § 47 The howlings and staggerings of 
men.. in intoxication. 

+ b. Stammering, faltering in speech. Obs. rare. 

*565 Cooper Thesaurus, Volubilitas lingua, round or 

S uicke speakyng, without impediment or staggerynge. 1573 
B. Apitts ^ Virginia C iv, And angerly to me (quoth he) 
wher hast thou ben walking. Without any staggeryng, I had 
ready my lye. 1598 Grenbwey Tacitus, Attn. (1603) 99 
Tiberius.. cunningfy premeditating his words, and with 
staggering and stammering delivering his minde. 

o. fig. Wavering, vacillating; +a state of 
wavering or uncertainty. 

c 1 335 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 235 
Mr. Rowland . . , being in a great dump and staggering, came 
to the King. 1565 Jewel Repl. Harding (1611) 279, 1 thinke 
it best . . they be abolished, and put away without scruple or 
staggering. X607 Topsell Four-'f, Beasts 96 If the mists of 
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raine or sand, do neuer so much obscure the way from the 
rider, yet doeth shee remember the same without all 
staggering. x68x Flavel Meth. Grace vii. 140, 1 have many 
staggerings and doubtings about the certainty and reality 
of these things 1756 Burke Subl. B. Wks. I. 195 In this 
staggering and hurry of the mind. 1874 T. Taylor Leic. 
Square ii. 3s [He] complains of the staggering and iiresoiu* 
tion of his nature. 

2. In transitive senses. 

a. Causing to totter or waver ; unsettling. 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies t. xvii. (1662)51 The same Name 
hath been so often disguised unto the Staggering of many, 
who have mistook them for different. 1673 J. Owen In- 
dwelling Sin xvi. (1732) 223 The Power that the Holy 
Ghost puts forth by the Word, in the staggering and con* 
viction of Sinners. x686 F. Spence tr. Vartua's Ho. Medicis 
26 The only persons from whom he need fear a second 
staggering of his fortune. 

b. See Stagger v. 9. Comb, staggering-tool. 

X905 J. Horner Tools Engineers 73 The staggering of 
teeth is variously done. X905 A thenaum 26 Aug. 280/1 His 
[sc. J. Horner’s] section on chisels, .leads us. .to the Fox- 
trimmer, ..and other shearing and staggering tools. 

Staggering, ppl. a. [-inq 2.] 

1. That staggers, in intransitive senses of the verb. 

a. lit. Reeling, tottering, etc. 

*575 Gascoigne Posies, Flowers (1907) 43 My stagring 
steppes eke tell the trueth, that natuie fad eth. fast. 1614 
Gorges Lucan 11. 73 Not trusting to his staggering troopes. 
X684 Bunyan Pilgr. it. Introd. 118 For Young, for Old, for 
Stagg'ring, and for Stable. 1797 Downing Disord. Horned 
Cattle 11 This giddiness and swimming in the head.. gives 
a wavering and staggering motion of the body. 1818 
Shelley Homer's Hymn Castor fy P. 16 The staggering 
ship. 1839 Thackeray Fatal Boots vi, We heard a heavy 
staggering step on the flags. 189s Scully Ktffir Stories 
xx8 A disorganised mob of sLaggering men. 

b. trans f and fig. In early use often, + Hesita- 
ting, undecided. 

1376 Gascoigne Kenelworth Castle Wks. 1910 II. 115 
To prop up so thy stagring mind, Which in these sorrowes 
slides. 1397 J. Payne Royal Exch. 18 These new Saduces 
wth there staggeringe disciples. 1614 Earl Stirling Dooms- 
day 1. Ixxxv, A staggering courage, ruine still succeeds. 
X627 E. F. Hist, Edw. II (1680) 14 Their staggering irreso- 
lution. 1654 in Nicholas Papers (Camden) II. 128 Our 
frends are very staggering till remedy in this point confirme 
them. 1678 Cudworth Intel!. Syst. 745 St. Austine him- 
self, is sometimes Staggering in this Point. X742 Richard- 
son Pamela IV. 95 The staggering Doubts and Distress of 
Hermione, after sne had ingaged Orestes in the Murder of 
Pyrrhus. 1838 Lockhart Scott lxxix. VII. 233 Except the 
staggering penmanship, ..there was scarcely any thing to 
indicate decayed vigour. 1867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. v. 
(1880) 84 The sack of Antwerp.. gave the last blow to the 
staggering industry of that great city. 

+ 0. Characterized by staggering. Obs. rare— 1 . 
*573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 29 A kind of palsi.. 
or sum the like quivering and staggering diseases, 
d. Staggering Bob dial, (see quots.) 

X776 Young Tour Irel. (1780) II. 274 Vast numbers of 
calves are killed at two or three days old for an execrable 
veal they call staggering bob, I suppose from the animal 
not being old enough to stand steady on its legs. x8t8 
Wilbhaham Chesh. Gloss,, Staggering Bob, or Yellow 
Slippers, names given by butchers to very young calves. 

2. In transitive senses : Causing to reel or totter ; 
confounding, perplexing. 

1363 J. Phillips Patient Grissell (Malone Soc.) I. 63 The 
wandring Bucke by staggring strocke, of launch from blody 
boe..hath caught the ouer throe. 1769 Burke Corr. (1844) 
I. 176 In this staggering situation, I imagine they [the 
ministers] would derive great comfort.. by finding [etc.]. 
18x5 J. Smith Panorama Sci. tie Art II. 73 The remark, .is 
rather staggering, and is calculated to throw the veil of 
doubt over all the rest. 1836 E. Howard R. Reefer xli, By 
noon we had a staggering breeze. 1840 Dickens Old C. 
Shop xiii, He found himself complimented with two stagger- 
ing blows, 1894 J eaffreson Recoil, II. 28 This rumour was 
a painful and staggering surprise. 1900 P. C. Simpson Fact 
of Christ iv. (1901) 113 The idea is utterly staggering and 
overwhelming. 

Staggeringly, adv. [f. Staggering pfl. a. 
+ -ly 2. J In a staggering manner; unsteadily, 
totteringly; also (rarely) so as to stagger or shock. 

*575 Gascoigne Posies, Jocasta 111. i, To stay our state 
that staggringly doth s tand. 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 
xxx. (1716) 36 While we are but staggeringly evil, we are not 
left without. .merciful interventions, to recal us unto our 
selves. 1878 1 Ouida ’ Friendship ii, Staggeringly and auda- 
ciously impossible. 1898 B. Gregory Side Lights 489 We 
bore up staggeringly against wind and tide. 

Staggery (stae-gori), a. colloq. [f. Stagger 
sb. and v. + -y.] a. Of an animal : Affected with 
staggers, b. Liable to stagger ; unsteady. 

1778 [W. H. Marshall] Minutes Agric. 13 Oct. 1776, 1 
found an exceedingly fine breed [of swine] upon the Farm.— 
But they were staggery, 1837 Dickens Pick so. xvi , If I felt 
less like a walking brandy-bottle. I shouldn't be quite so 
staggery this mornin’. 1892 J. Wilkins Autobiog. Game- 
keeper 225 Before he has got a hundred yards he (the dog] 
begins to feel very queer and staggery. 1007 G D. Stewart 
Partners of Providence xxxiv. 436 A tirea-out looking frame 
building that was as staggery as its shed. 

Staggon : see Stag sb. 1 and Stagon. 

Staggy (stse-gi). Sc. In 8-9 stagie, staggie, 

[dim. of Stag sb. 1 + -ie, -Y.l A colt. 

1786 Burns To Aitld Mare i, Thou could bae gaen like 
ony staggie Out owre the lay. 1702 G. .Galloway Poems 
42 Guide honest John ride frae Kilbagie, Upon a bonny 
dappl’d stagie. 1803 [Sir A. Boswell] Songs 13 When ilka 
bit laddie maun ha'e his bit stagie. 19x0 Blackw, Mag. 
Feb. 263/1 One of them is only a wee bit staggie. 

Stagne, obs. form of Stag sb. 1 


Stag head, stag’s head. [Stag n5.i] 

1. The head or skull and antlers of a stag. 

1812 Crabbe Tales iv, 176 A stag’s-head crest adorn’d the 
pictured case. 1908 Harper Rambles in Galloway II. 28 
Large stag heads., have been found in the bed of the loch. 

2. Stag-head or stag's head moss ~ stag-horn 
moss (see Stag-horn 2 b). 

1869 W. Cory Lett, fy frills. (1897) 266 Picking stagheari 
moss and flowers. 1883 Lady Brassey The Trades 234 On 
the banks.. daisies and buttercups,.. stag’s head moss, and 
all kinds of familiar wild flowers flourished. 

Stag-headed, a. 

1. Of an animal : Having a head shaped some- 
what like that of a stag. 

1683 Land, Gas. No. 1802/4 A- Chesnut Nag, 14 hands 
high, . . Stag-headed. x8.. Young's Annals Agric. XXX. 
333 in Britten Old Country Words (1880) no The horn is 
found neither drooping too low, nor rising too high, nor 
with points inverted, called here [Somerset] stag-headed. 

2. Of a tree or forest of trees : Having the top- 
most branches bare and withered. 


X769 Phil. Trans. LIX. 28 This grove of chesnuts. begin 
to decay very much at the tops, being what the woodwards 
term stag-headed. 1790 W. H. Marshall Midland Conn- 


were good bearers, become stag-headed and unfruitful. 188a 
Garden 14 Jan. 27/3 Some oaks are old and stag-headed at 
ioo years, while others are vigorous at 300 years. 

Stag-horn. Also stag’s horn. [Stag sb. 1 } 

1. a. In pi. The horns of a stag. b. In sing. 
The horn of a stag, as a material. 

1663 Boyle Consid. Usef. Nat. Philos. It. App. 356 In 
case Stags Horns cannot be procured for the preparation. 
1815 J. Smith Panorama Sci. ij- Art II. 499 Slag's horn 
ana ivory are nearly the same as bone. 1843 Holtzapi-fel 
Turning I. 121 When short pieces of stag-horn are used 
entire, as for the handles of table-knives, the hollow cellular 
part is concealed. 1864 J. Hunt tr. Vogt's Led. Man x. 
263 When the ai tides became scarce they provided them- 
selves with worked staghorns. 

attrib. 1858 Stmmonds Did. Trade, Stag-horn cutter, 
a worker up of deer horn for knife handles, etc. 

o. transf. in pi. The bare upper branches of a 
tree, nonce-use. Cf. Stag-headed a. 2. 

1879 Browning Ned Bratts 172 That tree ait tliou L.Thy 
stag-horns fright the sky, thy snake-roots sting the turf ! 

2. In the names of plants, a. The American or 
Virginian sumach, Rhus iyphina. More fully stages 
horn tree, sumach. 

*753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. App., Stag’s horn-tree, a 
name sometimes given to the rhus, or sumach. 1797 Eucycl. 
Brit. (ed. 3) XVI. 228/1 The young branches lof the Vir- 
ginian sumach] are covered with a seft velvet-like down,. . 
from whence the common people have given it the appella- 
tion of stag’s horn. xB68 Rep. U. S. Commissioner Agric. 
(1869) 201 b tag-horn sumach ( Rhus iyphina). x88z Garden 
xg Aug. 163/3 The Stag’s-horn Sumach, .has a very singular 
appearance just as the flower-spikes become prominent. 

b. A kind of moss, esp. Lycopodium clavatum. 
More fully stags horn (also staghorn) moss . 

1741 Dillknius Hist. Muscontm 310 Hypnum cupressi- 
forme vulgare, foliis obtusis. The blunt Cypress-like Hyp- 
num... Hisque notus est nomine Stags-Horn Moss. x8oo 
Wordsw. Idle Shtplierd-boys 19 Or with that plant which 
in our dale We call stag-horn, or fox’s tail, Their rusty hats 
they trim. 1844 E. Newman Brit. Ferns etc. 353 The 
Common Club-moss, Wolf s-claw, or Stag’s-born, is the only 
species of Lycopodium that can be spoken of as abundant 
in Britain. 1833 M. Arnold Tristram <$- Iscult m. 24 Their 
little hands Are busy gathering, .streams Of stagshorn for 
their hats. 1882 Good Words 165 Staghorn Moss. 

o. A fern of the genus Platy cerium . (In full 
staghorn fern .) 

x88* J. Smith Did. Pop. Names Plants 390 Staghorn 
Fern is represented by several species of Platycerium. 1893 
Mrs. C. Praed Outlaw <$■ Lawmaker II. 32 It was covered 
with a wonderful growth of ferns, birdsnests, and staghorns, 
with branching, antler-like fronds, 
d. (See quot.) 

1884 W. Miller 122 Stag's-horn Saxifrage, Saxi- 
fraga ceraiophylla. 

3. In the names of insects, etc. (See quots.) 
x8x6 Kirby & Sp. j Entomol. xxi. (1818) II. 225 The stag- 
horn capricorn beetle [Prionus cervicornis, F.) in America. 
1884 Goode Nat, Hist. Aquatic Anim. 841 Among the true 
stony corah are the Stag-horn Corals (Madrepora cervi- 
comis.prolifera, and palmata), 1896 Lydekker Roy. Nat. 
Hist. VL 72 A curious representative from the Malay Atchi- 
pelago, known as the staghorn-fly ( Elaphomyia ), takes its 
name from the development of the sides of the head into 
large branching horns. 

Hence Stag-horned a. a. Epithet of a beetle 
(cf. prec. 3). b. = Stag-headed a. 2. 

*853 Mrs. Gore Dean's Daughter III. i. 6 The oldest of 
the trees {—its branches, staghorned at the summit. 1867 
R. S. Hawker Wks. (1893) 127 A solemn grove of stag- 
horned trees. x88x Cassell's Nat. Hist. V. Plate 59 The 
Stag-horned Longicorn (A canthophorus scrrattcoruis). 

Staffhouna (stse-ghaund). [f. Stag sb. 1 + 
Hound iA] = Deer-hound. 

1707 Land, Gas. No. 4322/4 Lost.., a Couple ot young 
Stag-hounds. x8xo Scott Lady of Lake it. vi, With. .his 
dark stag-hounds by his side. 1893 Lydekicer Roy. Nat. 
Hist. I. 532 The true English staghound was a considerably 
larger animal than the foxhound. 

Stagiary (stei'dgiari), sb. 1 Eccl, Hist, [ad. 
med.L. stagidrius , f. stagium term ot residence of 
a canon, ad. OF. estage : see Stage sb.~\ A canon 
residentiary. 

1868 Milman St. Pauls vii. 149 Still more important to 
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the Revenues of the Dean and Stagiaries, so the Residen- 
tiaries were called. 1877 W. J. Loftie London vii. (1892) 
154 The ‘stagiaries’ or resident canons conducted the ser- 
vices of the church. x88x Sth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. 634/1, 45 Edw. III. Compotus of dom. Amand 
Fithing, canon and stagiary of the church of St. Paul, 
London, .of moneys received from the box. 
StagiaryCstg'dgiari) sbfiasx.d.a. [ad. F .stagiaire, 
f. (after med.L. stagiarius : see prec.) stage period 
of probation, esp. terms to be kept by a student 
before admission to the bar, ad. med.L. stagium, 
ad. OF. esiage : see Stage sb.] a. sb. A French law 
student (see quot. 1836). b. adj. In stagiary school, 
a school in which, according to the French law of 
1850, assistants could be employed who had no 
certificate of capacity, but only a certificate of three 
years’ service (F. stage). 

1836 Blackxv. Mag. XL. 592 The Stagiaries form societies 
of their own body, under the title of conferences, in which 
they exercise themselves in pleading imaginary cases, and 
in discussing questions oflaw. i8fir M. Arnold Pop. Edits. 
France 143 Few departmental councils consented to author- 
ise any stagiary schools at all. 

Stagily (stei-d^ili), adv. [f. Stagy a. + -ly 2 .j 
In a stagy manner. 

1867 Athenaeum 26 Oct. 542/1 Weak, because stagily anti- 
pathetic, is the figure of the mother who places her child’s 
body among the branches of a tree. 1900 Pall Mall Gas. 
13 Nov. 4/2 The rather perfunctory and stagily improbable 
rescue of Lance Carlyon from a watery grave. 

Stagfiness (st^'dgines). Also atagojmeas. 
[f. Stagy a. + -ness.] 

1 . Stagy character or style ; the quality of being 
stagy ; theatrical mannerism. 

1864 Reader 7 May 598 There is not a trace of staginess 
to be detected. 1878 Jevons Methods Sac. Reform 10 The 
crudeness and staginess of the play need to be subdued. 
1882 A. W. Ward Dickens vii. 206 In his earlier writings. . 
there is much stagey ness. 

2 . Of a seal or its skin (see Stagy a. 2). 

1887 H. W. Elliott in G. B. Goode Fish, Industr. U. S. 
v. II. 488 These [sea-otter] skins. .never show at any season 
those signs of shedding and staginess so marked in the seal. 
1898 D. S. Jordan Fur Seals 1. 66 The trouble here _ arises 
from a misunderstanding of what is meant by 'staginess '. 
It does not designate any marked difference in quantity of 
the fur. 

Staging (st^'d, 5iq), vbl. sb. Also 9 stageing. 
[f. Stage sb. and v. + -ing 1.] 

1 . colter, a. A temporary platform or structure 
of posts and boards for support ; scaffolding. 

1323-4 Ely Sacr. Rolls (1907) II. 47 In xxiij arbonbus de 
sapin empt. pro stagyngg 2 1 . 8s. o d. 1 390-1 in W. Hudson 
Leel Jitnsd. Norwich (Selden Soc.) 70 Rogerus Smyth de- 
predavit c latthis de Herveo Skott et maremium et stagyngg 
murorum Civitatis. 1521 Bury Wills (Camden) 122 For a 
heme and stagyng in y° chyrche, vij s. 1835^6 P. Barlow 
in Encycl. Mctrcp. (1845) VIII. 87/1 A stageing is erected 
about seven feet above the deck. 1842 Niles' Reg. LXIII. 
169/2 Governor Metcalfe appeared upon a staging erected 
upon the capitol steps, and returned his thanks. 1883 Law 
Rep. 11 Q. B. Div. 503 He supplied and put up the staging 
necessary to enable the outside of the vessel to be painted 
and repaired when in the dock. 1884 Manck. Exam. 7 Oct. 
5/1 At the mass meetings, .two of the stagings gave way. 

aitrib. 1535 in Willis St Clark Cambridge (18B6) II. 453 
Oon load ofstagyng tymber. 1912 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 
354/2 The slow waters of the river, purring around the stays 
* and staging-piles. 

b. Arch. The stages of a buttress collectively. 

1865 Athenaeum No. 194a. 57/3 Mediaeval buttresses with 
their stagings. 

2 . + a. The action of mounting a stage. Obs. 

1670 Eachard Cent. Clergy 39 If getting into the pulpit 
were a kind of staging, wheie nothing was to be considered, 
but how much the sermon takes, and how much star'd at. 

b. The action, process, or art of putting a play 
on the stage ; stage-setting. 

1884 Sat. Rev. 12 J uly 48 Twelfth Night, .was as brilliant 
and well ordered a piece of staging. 1884 Times (weekly 
ed.) 26 Sept 6/t The staging of a play is in itself a woi k of 
true art. 1901 Skrine Life Sir IV. IV. Hunter xviii. 380 
He did full justice to the staging [of ‘ Faust ’], which was 
then unsurpassed in London, 

3 . The business of running or managing stage- 
coaches ; the action of travelling by stage-coach or 
by stages. Also allrib. (Chiefly Anglo-Indian.) 

1850 Ogilvie. 1854 Housed. Words VIII. 367/2 A Dawk 
bungalow, 013 as it is called officially, a staging bungalow. 
1896 Sir R. Temple Story My Life l. 29 Halting in the hot 
hours of daylight, generally in the solitude of staging lest- 
houses. 191a Cha.uib.frnl. Christmas No. 18/2, I jolted 
along in an old dak ghari (staging-carriage). 

t Stagrrian, a. and sb. Obs. rare. In 6 
Stagyrian. [f. L. Stagira : see next and -ian.] 

a. adj. Of or pertaining to Stagira or to Aristotle. 

b. sb. = Stagirite. 

159X Sylvester Dii Bartas i. ill. 360 The Stagyrian Sage. 
Ibid. 1. vii. 651 For household Rules, read not the learned 
Writs Of the Stagyrian (glory of good Wits), a 1618 — 
Sonn. Wks. (Grosart) II. 122/1 Little needs Hee the Stagy- 
rian’s store. 

Stagirite (stse-c^irait). Also 8-9 erron. 
Stagyrite. [ad, L. Stagirlfes (also StagSrites ), 
ad. Gr, Srayeipirijs, f. Srayeipos, also 2 raynpa (L. 
Stagira) neut. pi. : see -ite.] A native or inhabi- 
tant of Stagira, a city of Macedonia; spec, the 
philosopher Aristotle, who was born there. 

c x6ao T. Robinson Mary Magd. 630 Y° Stagirite by 
water came, 1656 Cowley Motto 27 Welcome, great Stagu 


rite, and teach me now All I was born_ to know, a 1680 
Butler Rem. (1759) I. 2x5 The Stagyrite, unable to ex- 
pound The Euripus, leapt into it, and was drown’d. 1709 
Pope Ess. Crit. 28a 1824 Byron yuan xv. xxv, No lofty 
wing, Plumed by Longinus or the Stagyrite. 

attrib. or adj. 1837 Carlyle Rev. II. 1. iii, The Antre 
de Procope has now other questions than the Three Stagy- 
rite Unities to settle. 

H b. Used for : ? An authority on poetics (com- 
pared to Aristotle), rarer- 1 . 

1834 Campbell Life Mrs . Siddons II. ix. 219 The stagy- 
rite, Augustus Wilhelm Schlegel, wrote this diatribe on 
Kotzebue. 

Hence Sta-girism, the philosophy of Aristotle ; 
f Stagiri-tic a., of or pertaining to Aristotle. 

a 1711 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks 1721 III. 302 A sage.. 
Who stagiritick Errors had imbib’d, And to the World 
Eternity ascrib'd. 18715 Encycl. Brit. I. 466/2 But in those 
times of false Aristotelianism the Spagirism of Paracelsus 
was pitted against the Stagyrism of Aristotle. 

|| Sta-gma. rare- 0 . [mod.L. a. Gr. oray/ia, 
i. trray-, <rra£e tv to drop, distil.] (See quots.) 

x68i tr. Willis' Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab,, Stagmas, the 
mixtures of metals, or other chymical things set together to 
ferment and operate one upon the other. 1693 tr. Blast- 
card's Phys. Diet. (ed. 2), Stagma , Juices of Plants mixt 
together in order to Distillation. 1820 R. Hooper Lex.-Med. 
(ed. 4) 838 Stagma, any distilled liquor. The vitriolic acid. 

Stagmoid (stas'gmoid), a. rare -0 . [f. Gr. 

aray pa drop (Stagma) + -OID.] (See quot.) 

1859 Mayne Expos, Lex., Stagmoides,.. resembling a 
drop ; stagmoid. 

Stagnal (stse'gnal), a. Nat. Hist. [f. mod.L. 
stagndlis, i. L. stagn-wn Stagne, Stagnumh--al.] 

* Living, growing, or delighting in a pond, marsh, 
or fen* (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1859). 

Sta gnamce. rare, [see -ance.] = next. 

1850 S. Dobell Roman vii. Poet. Wks. 1875 I. 122 The 
stagnance of the fosse. 

Stagnancy (stargnansi). [f. Stagnant a. : 
see -anoy.] 

1 . The condition of being stagnant or without 
motion, flow, or circulation. 

1659 Hammond On Ps. cx. 7 The stagnancy or standing 
still of these waters. 1665 Nedham Med. Medicinal 410 
The bloud should be preserved from Stagnancy. *853 
Ruskin Stones Ven. III. i, § 47. 31 We would not wantonly 
. . stay the mountain winds into pestilential stagnancy. X873 
Morley Rousseau I. vii. 263 Suddenly heated stagnancies 
of the blood. 1885 J. Payn Luck Darrells II. xxiv. 161 
The sleepy moat, preserved from stagnancy by a thread of 
running stream. 

b. transf. and Jig. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, I. v. v, When the long-enthralled 
soul, from amid its chains and squalid stagnancy, arises. 
1849 Robertson Serin. Ser. 1. it, (1866) 10 It stirs the stag- 
nancy of our existence. 1903 F. W. H. Myers Human 
Personality I. 6 That unseen world appeared.. as a realm 
of law j a region not of mere emotional vagueness or stag- 
nancy of adoration, but of definite progress. 

2 . Anything stagnant 

x68x Cotton Wand. Peak 55 For, though the Country 
People are so wise To call these Rivers, tney’r but Stag, 
nancies, Left by the flood. 1699 L. Wafer Voy. (1729) 310 
The Stagnancies and Decliuities of the ground, and the 
very droppings of the trees, in the wet season, afford water 
enough. x8r8 Coleridge Let. to Mrs. Gillman Lett. (1895) 
692 The. number of unnecessary fish ponds and other stag- 
nancies immediately around the house, 
b. transf. and fig, 

1871 Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 1. 147 Those sad cur. 
rents and sad. stagnancies of thought. 1902 [see Pec- 
cancy 1], 

Stagnant (stagnant), a. [ad. L. stagnant-em 
pres. pple. of stagndre : see Stagnate 0. Cf. F. 
stagnant (1611 Cotgr.), It. stagnante.] 

+ 1 . Of a fluid : That is at rest in a vessel. Obs. 
s 666 Boyle Orig, Formes <$■ Qual. 32 A parcel of Stagnant 
Quicksilver. 1719 F. Hauksbee Phys. Meek. Exper. v. 
(ed. 2) xoi The Orifice of that shorter Leg of such a Tube, 
must always be at least as far below the Surface of the 
stagnant Fluid, as that Height amounts to. 1721 Phil. 
Trans. XXXI. 206 The Needle so touch’d, being laid gently 
on the Surface of a stagnant Water, floated. 

2 . Not flowing or running, of water, air, etc. ; 
without motion or current, as a pool. Often in- 
volving unwholesomeness. 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrol Chyitt, 326 Oaken vessels.. if 
the water, .were stagnant, could not move thereon half so 
well. *699 Dampier Voy, II, n. iii. 82 Alligators .. remain 
here till the Water drains off flora the Land ; and then con- 
fine themselves to the stagnant Ponds. 1773 Cook's 1st Voy. 
111. xil in Hawkesw. Voy. III. 723 All but Tupia fell a 
sacufice to the unwholesome, stagnant, putrid air of the 
country. 1862 Miss Braddon Lady Audleyi, The stagnant 
well. 187s Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 308 Expenence 
teaches that in a small level the air and powder-smoke lie 
stagnant. 1880 W. MacCormac Antiseptic Surg. 100 
A stagnant and impure atmosphere and other such things 
were observed to influence their progress. 

b. Applied to earth holding standing water. 

1851 Glenny Handbk. FI. Gard. 10 These plants [Hepa- 
ticaj require a well-drained border, and never succeed well 
in moist or stagnant earth. 

3 . Jig. Void of activity, excitement, or interest. 
1749 Johnson Irene n 1. viii, Immur’d, and buried in per- 

petual Sloth, That gloomy Slumber of the stagnant Soul. 
x8ia Crabbe Tales xxi. 274 To me lefer the choice [of 
books], and you shall find The light break in upon your 
stagnant mind 1 1827 Pollok Course of Time vi. 204 The 
stagnant, dull, predestinated fool. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 
I. iv. ii, Trade is stagnant. 1883 Hardy Dorsetsh. Labourer 


iq Longrn. Mag. July 263 It is too much to expect them to 
remain stagnant and old-fashioned. 

4 . Comb. 

1843 Dickens Chr. Carol iii. 82 The very gold and silver 
fish.. though members of a dull and stagnant-bjooded race. 
1837 Grindon Life xx. (ed. 2) 250 New doctrines always 
displease the small and stagnant-souled. 

Hence Stagnantly adv. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rex. I. L.ii, To pine stagnantly in thick 
obscuration, in squalid destitution and obstruction. 1847 
Webster, Stagnantly , in a still, motionless, inactive manner. 

t Stagnate, Obs. [ad. L. stagndl-us : see 
Stagnate v. and -ate 2.] = Stagnant a. 

X706 De Foe Jure Div. v. 13 The stagnate Vapours of 
the Flood. Ibid. 30 When .the Stagnate Brain Resolves on 
Death, our Application’s vain. 1731 T. Gordon Tacitus, 
Agricola II. 360 This Sea [the Orkneys] they report to be 
slow and stagnate. 1761 Ann. Reg. x Charac. 41/1 The air 
becomes grosser and grosser until it becomes torpid and 
stagnate. 1794 Mary Wollstonecraft View Fr. Rev. I. 

20 Lazy friars are driven out of their cells as stagnate 

odies that corrupt society. 1813 J, C. Hobiiousb Journ, 
(ed. 2) 683 The ancient port of Troas, a small circular basin, 
half choked up and stagnate. x8i8 Ann. Reg,, Citron. 570 
A laige pool of stagnate watei. <11x845 Hood Lamia vu. 
4 Such a calm As a shipmate cuises on the stagnate sea 
Under the ton id zone. 

Stagnate (stse-gn^t), v. [f. L. stagnat- ppl. 
stem of stagndre to stagnate, to be overflowed, f. 
stagn-um pool : see -ate 3 .] 

1 . intr. To be or become stagnant ; to cease to 
flow, to stand without motion or current, 

a. of water, air, etc. 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 326 Motion keeps water 
from stagnating. 1681J. Scott Chr. Life 1. iii. § 1 (1684) 
55 Their unexercised Reason will.. like standing water, 
stagnate and gather miie. x68a Wheler Journ. Greece VI. 
453 We past by a Fountain, that presently seems to stag- 
nate into the Lake of Marathon. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1704) 
88 The Air that stagnated in the Shaft. 1769 E. Bancroft 
Guiana 20 The water, .stagnates and corrupts during those 
months in which the rains intermit. 1789 W. Buchan Dom. 
Med. (1790) 77 Wherever air stagnates long, it becomes un- 
wholesome. X805-6 Cary Dante, Inf. ix. xix Where Rhone 
stagnates on the plains of Arles, a 1845 Barham Ingot. Leg., 
House-warming, The valley, where stagnates Fleet Ditch. 

transf. 1783 Crabbe Village 1. 271 Or wipes the tear that 
stagnates in his eyes. x8 66 Cornh, Mag. Aug. 137 The tea 
stagnating on a small table. 

b. of the blood or other liquids of the body. 

a 1687 Cotton Anacrcontick Poems (1689) 88, 1 am fifty 
Winters old, Bloud then stagnates and grows cold. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Keisey), To Stagnate, to lie still after such 
a manner, to want a free Couise, as the Blood does, when 
grown too thick. 1789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. (1700) 125 
By stagnating in the bladder it [urine] becomes thicker. 
1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, i, Nursing their revengeful passions 
just to keep their blood from stagnating. 1845 Budd Dis. 
Liver 281 When it.. causes the bile to stagnate in it, by 
narrowing the cystic or the common duct. *878 Bristows 
Th. <$• Pratt. Med. 1x5 The blood tends to accumulate and 
to stagnate in the capillaries and veins. 

2 . Jig. and in figurative context. 

1709 Steele & Swift Tatter No. 68 r 1 Without this 
Impulse to Fame and Reputation, our Industry would 
stagnate. 1756 Burke Suit, j- B. 1, xix, Nothing tends 
more to the corruption of science than to suffer it to stag- 
nate. 1799 Ht. Lee Canterb. T., Frenchm. T. (ed. 2) I. 
312 The stieam of life now seemed to stagnate. 18x8 Byron 
Juan Ded. xv, Its very courage stagnates to a vice. 1850 
Tennyson In Mem. xxvii. ix, I envy not,. The heart that 
never plighted troth But stagnates in the weeds of sloth. 
x866 G. Stephens Runic Mon. I. x6 Dialects may stagnate 
for centuries, or may rapidly change, according to circum- 
stances. 1874 H. R. Reynolds John Bapt. viii. 5x7 The 
faith of the Church would have stagnated. 

b. Of a person or people : To subside into a 
stagnant mode of existence. 

1774 Nicholls Let. in Gray's Wks, (1843) V. 175, 1 wish 
at my return very much to run down to you before I sit 
down to stagnate on the bank of my lake. 1838 Prescott 
Ferd. Is. Pref. (1846) 1. 15 Better be hurried forward for 
a season on the wings of the tempest, than stagnate in a 
death-like calm. *878 Liddon in J. O. Johnston Life viii. 
(1904) 222 Mahommedanism condemns the races which it 
curses to stagnate in evil. 1911 Marett Anthropol. iv. 120 
The net result was that, despite a very fair environment., 
man [in Australia] on the whole stagnated. 

o. nonce-uses. To be delayed in transit ; to pass 
sluggishly along. 

1787 Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 255, I have sometimes 
suspected that my letters stagnate in the post-offices. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. vu. xi, [The piocession] slow ; stagnat- 
ing along, like a shoreless Lake, yet with a noise like 
Ntagaia, Like Babel and Bedlam. 

3 . traits. To cause to be or become stagnant. 

1693 J- Edwards Author. 0 . £ N. Ttst. I. 134 Whence 

gushed out an Inundation of Water, that is here stagnated, 
and become a filthy Lake. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 89. 2/2 
The Blood is in a Manner stagnated. 1745 P. Thomas 
Jml, Anson’s Voy. 9 The Country being so very woody 
that the Air must needs be stagnated. X750 G. Hughes 
Barbados 3 We have neither bogs nor marshes to stagnate 
pur waters. i8ox Southey Let. to Lieut, Southey 28. Mar. 
in C. C. Southey Life (1850) II. 130 The one river with its 
rush almost stagnates the other. 1806 Med. Jml. XV. 476 
In which blood.. remaining stagnated in its proper vessels, 
did not coagulate. 1818 Keats Endym. it. 954 Cruel god, 
Desist ! or my offended mistress' nod Will stagnate all thy 
fountains. . 1842 Loudon Suburb. Hort. 68 The power which 
these bodies have of stopping the transmission of heat 
depends on the air which is stagnated in their vacuities. 

b. transf. and jig. 

*745 Ee Foe's Eng. Tradesman vii. (1840) 1 . 47 His credit, 
the life and blood of bis trade, is stagnated. 2756 Washing- 
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ton Lett. Writ. (1S89) L 331, I am so weak-handed here, 
that I could not, without stagnating the public works, spare 
a man to these people’s assistance. 1906 Daily Chran. 18 
Oct. 4/7 There is a tendency for age to stagnate a man’s 
initiative, invention and eneigy. 

4. To astonish, stagger, dial, and US. 

1784 Belknap Tour to > White Mts. (1876) 16 note, The 
most romantic imagination here finds itself surpwed and 
stagnated. 1820 Brockett N. C. Gloss, (ed. 2), Stagnate, 
to astonish. 1 I'll stagnate her wi' my stoiy ’ 1864 J. C. 

Atkinson Stanton Grange 198 It was Bob's turn to be 
stagnated now. 

Stagnated (stae'gn^ted), ppl. a . [f. Stag- 

nate v. + -ed 1 .] Rendered stagnant. 

1703 R. Neve City <5- C. Purchaser 58 A stagnated Pool. 
1733 W. Ellis Chili cm 1 } Vale Farm. 235 They can emit 
a stagnated pestiferous Vapour. 1746 W. Thompson R. N. 
Adv. (1737) 4r So hanging them up to be ready for salting, 
with the stagnated. .Blood for the Salt to purge out. 1748 
Anson's Voy. 11. v. 183 Tainted or stagnated air. .is often 
pioduced by the continuance of great heats. 1803 Loudon 
Improv. Hot-Houses 74 Heat passes.. through wool or 
stagnated air more slowly than through any other body. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 75 This 
method sets the stagnated bed in a fermentation, which 
makes the moisture run out of it. 1873 Ralfe Phys. Chcm. 
103 Owing to the escape of the free carbonic acid . .from the 
Stagnated fluids of the part, the calcium salt is precipitated. 

Sta-guatile, a. ? Obs. rare. [ad. late L. 
stagnatilis (Plinius Valerianus), f. L. stagn-um 
pool.] Of a bird : Stagnicolous. 

1829 Griffith tr. Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. VIII. 387 Stag- 
natile Snipe. . . Totanus Stagnatilis. 

Stagnating (stargnshig), ppl. a. [f. Stag- 
nate v. + -ing 27] liecoming or remaining stagnant. 

1678-9 Newton Let. 28 Feb. in Birch Life Boyle (1744) 
235 The cause of filtration, and of the rising of water in 
small glass pipes above the surface ol the stagnating water 
they are dipped into. 1707 Floyer Physic. Pulse-Watch 16 
It gives that motion to the stagnating Blood which shakes 
the Artery and distends it. 1713 Desaguhers Fires Impr, 
136 The ..umvholsomness of .stagnating and vitiated Air. 
1891 Nature 20 Aug. 370/2 A mooi y soil with stagnating 
and high-standing ground water. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 
IV. 35 In stagnating bile the bile salts were apt to undergo 
decomposition. 

b. fig. 

183;; Carlyle Fr. Rea. II. 1. 1, Some sharpness of temper, 
spurting at times from a stagnating character. 1848 Gal- 
i.enga Italy I. p, xxxii, The stagnating age that preceded 
the Fiench revolution. 1903 A. I. Siiand Days of Past iii. 
37 The dead-alive towns of stagnating Germany. 

Stagnation (stscgn^-Jan). [f. Stagnate v. : 
see -ATioN.] 

1. The condition of being stagnant ; an instance 
of this. a. of water or air. 

*66g Nediiam Med. Medicinal 267 The Liquor is vindica- 
ted from Putrefaction, and Stagnation, that is to say, defect 
of motion. *671 Boyle Three Tracts in. 16 Sometimes at 
the Bottom of the Deep wateis there seem’d to be a stagna- 
tion of the Sea for a great depth, a 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 
1686 III. 205 If the water runncth l it holdelh clear, sweet, 
and fresh ; but stagnation turneth it into a noisome puddle. 
170a Savury Miner's Fr. 74 Stagnation of air is the sole 
cause of this Inconvenience in Mines. _ 1783 Justamond tr, 
Rayual's Hist. Indies VIII. 82^ A plain parcelled out and 
cut into channels by the stagnations of a small gulph, upon 
the slope of a low land. 1797 R, Heron Scotland Descr. 5 
Some of them [i. c. the lakes] are formed by the stagnation of 
riveisin particular parts of their course. 1829 Chapters Phys. 
Sci. xiv. 147 Hydrostatics . . denotes that science which treats 
of the mechanical properties of all fluids, considered more 
especially in a state of stagnation. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. 
Farm I. 318 The chief injury now sustained by the soil of 
Scotland aiises from the stagnation of lain-water upon an 
impervious subsoil. 

transf. 1834 Marryat P. Simple xlvi, There appeared 
a total stagnation in the elements. 1913 Times 7 Aug. 8 /a 
T he chances of the stagnation among the teeth of cereal 
food are enormous. . .Where coarse stagnation only was 
possible caries was far less frequent. 

b. Phys. of blood, sap, etc. in a living body. 

1707 Floyer Physic. Pulse-Watch 63 They are subject to 
a Stagnation of Blood. 18*6 T. A. Knight in Trans. 
Ilorticult. Soc. II. 200 The stagnation in the branches and 
stock of a portion of that sap, which [etc.]. 1876 tr. Wag- 
ner's Gen. Pathol. 103 The causes of thrombosis consist 
either in stagnation of the blood, or in changes in the wall of 
the vessel. 

attrib. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 167 Thrombi attri- 
buted to slowing of the blood current . . are called stagnation- 
thrombi. 

2. fig. Unhealthy absence of activity, energy, etc. 

1711 Steele Sped. No. 260 P x The Decay of my Faculties 

is a Stagnation of my Life. 1732 in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App. 1. 240 There will be a kind of Stagnation of 
all Business. 1798 Sophia Lee Canterb. T., Vug. Lady's T. 
II. 448 Such a collection of books as secured the mind from 
stagnation, *869 Tozeu Hig/it. Turkey 1 . 339 In an empire 
like Turkey.. we see everywhere— neglect, stagnation, and 
decay. X907 Vcmcy Mem, I. 441 The dulness and stagna- 
tion of a French country town. 

Stagnator. nonce-wd. [f. Stagnate v. + 

-on.] One who denies the motion (of the earth). 

*863 De Morgan in Athenaeum 10 Oct, 467/3 Any squarer 
of the circle,., constructor of perpetual motion, sub verier of 
gravitation, stagnatorof the Earth, builderof the univeise,&c. 

Stagnatory (stcegntfi-tori), a. Path. [f. Stag- 
nate v . : see -oey.] Produced by stagnation of 
the circulation. 

1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 461 Hypersemia is divided 
tnto two classes, congestive hyperaemia or erythema, and 
stagnatory hypersemia orcyanosis. Ibid. 663 Unna . . classifies 
it [i.e. foetal ichthyosis) among ' stagnatory tumours’. 


Stagnature. nonce-wd. [f. Stagnate v. + 
-tjre.] The state or condition of being stagnant. 

1837 LorFT Self -formation 1 . 122 You will find, .his paper 
covered .. with scratches, and blotches, and ink-puddles, 
signifying, by no obscure type, the coagulation and stagna- 
ture of his thoughts. Ibid. II. 106 Albeit the spirit may 
drag back and sink in stagnature. 

t Stagne, sb. Obs. [a lefashioning of slang, 
Stank so., after L. stagnant pond. Cf. OF. stagne 
(one example in Godef.).] A pond,esp. a fish-pond; 
also, a weir or dam. = Stank sb. 

c 1470 Harding C/iron. iv. iii, They gatte eche daye with 
nettes,..The fyshe in stagnes. 1471 Caxton Recuyell 
(Sommer) 38 Menerue. shewid her self in this tyme by the 
stagne orriuer callid triton by the gretenes and subtilte of 
her engyne. 1483 — Golden Leg., St. Andrew 83 b/2 After 
thys he called them the seconde tyme by the stagne of 
gene/areth, whyche is named the see of galylee. 13x2 
Nelyas in Thoms Prose Rom. (1828) III. 30 He arived nigh 
to a stagne or ponde where as he sawe vi. fayie swannes. 
1362 Act s Blip. c. 21 § x Noblemen, .have., made . . Pooles, 
Stagnes, Stewis, Motes, Plttes or Pondes for thonelye en- 
crease of Fishe. 1627 H. Burton Baiting of Pope's Bull 
To Rdr. 4 Becomming as a stagne or pond, not stirring, 
for feare of discovering mine owne filth. 1636 gth Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 419/2 Bulkley..and Cheadle. .have 
stayed and diuerted the said river by means of a stagne, 
placed acioss and athwart the stream. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk., Stagnes, a statute term for pools of standing 
water. 

t Stagne, v. Obs. rarer ‘ l . [ad. L. stagndre to 
Stagnate.] intr. To form a pool. 

a 1532 Leland I tin. (1769) V. 90 Thes Pooles for the most 
part in Morisch Groundes.,dreane the moist Places about 
them, and so having no Place to issue owt stagne there. 

Stagnicolous (stsegni'k^l&s), a. [f. mod.L. 
stagnicol-us (f. L. stagn-um pool + col-dre to in- 
habit) + -ous.] Of a bird : Living in or inhabiting 
stagnant water. 

1891 in Centttiy Dict.\ and in later Diets. 

+ sta'gnize, v, Obs. rare— 1 , [f. L. stagn-um 
pool: see -ize.] trans. To render stagnant: 
« Stagnate v. 3. 

1694 I. Turner in Phil. Trans. XVIII. 16 The Blood in 
the Abdominal Vessels, had been stagniz’d for sometime past. 

II sta'gnum. Obs. rare. [mod.L. use of L. 
stagnum pool.] The mercury-cislem of a barometer. 

1703 Addison Italy, Antiq. near Naples 232, I bon ow’d 
a Weathei-glass, and so fix’d it intheGiotLo, that the Stag, 
num was wholly cover'd with the vapour, a 1734 North 
Lift Ld. Keeper Guilford (1742) 293 This must diaw down 
the Tube into the Stagnum, till so much of the Glass Tube 
is immersed, as shall answer that Encrease of Weight. 

i Sta-gon, Staggon. Obs. rare. [a. lateOE. 
staggon (rath c.) accusative of *stacga Stag sbA 

Treated as mod. Eng. by Harrison and later writeis.] 

A stag or staggard. 

[X577 Harrison England ill. vii. 108 b/i in Ilolinshcd, 
The male of the red Dcare was sometime called among the 
Saxons a staggon.] 1587 Ibid. in. iv. 226/x In examining 
the condition of our red deere, I find that the yoong male is 
called in the first yeere a calfe. .the fourth a stagon or stag. 

Sta-gship. nonce-wd. [f. Stag sb.*- + -ship.] 
The condition, dignity or state of being a stag. 

1809 Academy 7 Oct. 373/2 From his [a xed deer’s] baby 
calfhood up to the later years of the proud stagship. 

Stagy, stagey (sitfi-dgi), a. [f. Stage sb. + 
-Y-] 

1. Of or pertaining to the stage ; theatrical in 
appearance, manner, style, etc. (Chiefly in a de- 
preciatory sense.) a. Resembling that used on the 
stage ; dramatically artificial or exaggciated. 

i860 All Year Round No. 71. 496 The foot-light air and 
stagey look which clings to the person of even the first tenor. 
x86a F. W. Robinson Owen I. iii. 74 The woman.. came 
hastily forth, and flung up both arms in rather a stagy 
manner. 1863 Meredith Rlioda Fleming xx ii, He fooled 
and frowned like a stage hero in stagey heroics. x88a J. C. 
Morison Macaulay iv, xi8 The stagey declamation which 
Macaulay has put into the mouth of Virginius. 

b. Of a person : Given to the use or affectation 
of theatiical mannerisms in everyday affairs. 

*864 F. W. Robinson Mattie III. 230 The Italian doctor 
was a man with a love of effect, one of those stagey beings 
whom we meet, .more often on the Continent. 1870 Longf. 
in Life (1891) III. 144 Lunched with Fields, to meet Fechter, 
the tragedian, —an agreeable man, and not at all stagey. 

c. Of or pertaining to the stage, rare. 

*893 Marie Corelli Sorrows of Satan xxx, Your place 
was the stage, Madam!. .You would have., had as many 
lovers, stagey and private as you pleased. 

2 . Of a seal or its skin : Out of condition from 
undergoing the change of coat, 

1883 Times 22 May 3/3, 183 Japanese 1 stagey ’ or imma- 
ture seal skins. 1898 D. S. Jordan Fur Seals 1. 63 The 
stagy season. Between the middle of August and the middle 
of October the adult animals shed their hair and get a new 
coat. During this season the skins of seals are said to be 
stagy, and they are not taken on land.. . It has been held by 
those interested that no stagy seals were found at sea. 

Stagyrite, erroneous form of Stagibitb. 

Stahlian (sta'lian), a. and sb. [f. the name of 
G, Ii. Stahl, a German chemist 1660-1734 + -IAN.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to Stahl or his doctrines. 

a 1790 Cullen Wks. (1827) I. 403 The Stahlian principle. 
Ibid. 406 The Stahlian system. X823-9 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 3) II. 71 Hoffman, .omitted the metaphysical part of 
the Stahlian hypothesis. 183* J. Thomson Life etc. Cullen 
I. X79 The Stahlian practice. 

B. sb. A follower of Stahl ; an animist. 


a 1790 Cullen Wks. (1827) I. 22, I am equally remote 
from the materialists on the one hand, and the StaTilians on 
the other. 1839 Hoopers' Lex. Med. (ed. 7) 1217 The Stah- 
lians are also called Animists, and their school is called the 
Dynamic school. 1876 F. H. Butler in Encycl. Brit. V. 
461/1 The Stahlians, however, met the difficulty by declaring 
that substance [phlogiston] to be the principle of levity or 
negative weight. 

Stahlianism (sta'lianiz’m). rare. [f. prec. -t- 
-ISM.] The theory of vital action and of disease 
propounded by Stahl, animism. 

1855 Dunglison Med. Lex., Stahlianism, the doctrine of 
Stahl, which considered every vital action under the direction 
and presidency of the soul. 

Stahlism (sta-liz’m). rare. [f. Stahl (see 
STAHLIAN) + -ISM.] = prec. 2891 in Century Diet. 
Staid (sl#id), a. Foims: 6 sta(i)de, (stayed), 
6-7 staied, stayd, 6-9 staid, stayed. [Adjectival 
use of stayed, pa. pplc. of Stay o.] 

1. Of beliefs, institutions, etc. : Fixed, per- 
manent ; settled, unchanging. Of a person’s gaze : 
Fixed, set. Now rare. 

xS4x Copland Guy don's Quest. Cyrurg. Q iv,Thanbehohle 
..yf his [the larar’s] loke be steyed and horryble [orig. 
aspectus fixus 4 horribiiis). 1359 Fecknam in Strype Ann. 
Ref. App. ix. (1709) I. 24 Your Honours must obseive which 
of bothe these is the most stayed Religion, and allwayes 
forthe one, and agreeable with it self. 1384 Powel Lloyd's 
Cambria 20 This was a troublesome time and as yet no 
staied government established in Wales. 1611 Speed Hist. 
Gt. Brit. ix. iii. § 2 The variable inclination of his owne mind 
carryed his actions past the limits of any stayed compasse. 
1863C0WDEN CucRK.'EShaks.Char, xvi. 303 His staid opinion. 
1867 Macgregor Voy. Alone (1868) 38 That staid glazy eye 
which a haid-woiked seaman geneially lias. 

b. Of persons : Settled in faith, purpose, etc. 
? Obs. 

1631 Weever Anc. Funeral Mon. 104 So stayed in sacred 
resolutions as was Heniy the fourth, 18x2 Cary Dante , 
Parad. v. 73 Be ye more staid, O Christians ! not like 
feather, by each wind Removeable. 

2. Settled in character; of grave or sedate de- 
portment ; dignified and serious in demeanour or 
conduct ; free from fiightiness or capiice. 

a. of a person, his actions, attributes, etc. 

1537 North Gneuara's Diall Pr. Ded A j, By his stayed 
life God hath bene glorified. 1574 Mellow es Gueitai a's 
Fam. Epist. (1377) 283 A physician that is learned, wise, 
stayed, and of experience. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. June 
38 But lyper age such pleasures doth repioue, My fancye 
eke fioni formei follies moue To stayed steps. 1620 Shll- 
7 on Don Quixote n. xlii. 273 Hee..witli a stayed voyco 
[orig. con repoiada me) said: I giue infinite thankes, 
friend Sancho, that [etc.]. 1638 Bp. Mountague Art. Iiuq. 
Norwich B r b, For bis person and depot tment, is he [your 
Ministei] stayed, grave, humble, modest [etc ] 1 1709 S’J i.elb 
Tatler No. 61 r 4 Not that she is against a more stay’d 
Conduct in others. 1756 Wesley Wks. (1872) II. 360 The 
whole congregation appeared stayed and solid. 1807 Crabbe 
Par. Reg. 1. 528 On widow fair and staid, He fixed his eye. 
01x834 Lamb Good Clerk Misc. Wks. (1871) 386 His whole 
deportment is staid, modest, and civil. 1864 TENNYSON En. 
Arden 1x2 A giave and staid God-fearing man- 
Comb. 187a C. Gibbon For King iii, There spoke a lover, 
and not a staid-minded husband. 

b. of things personified, their attributes, etc. 

162a Drayton Poly-olb. xxii. 18 Ouze lmuing Ouleney 

past, From her first stayder course immediately doth gad. 
1632 Milton Penseroso 16 Oi e laid with black staid Wisdoms 
hue. 01x839 Praed Poems (1864) II. 335 Staid Older, 
gentle Peace, Twin-born of J ustice, smiled. 

c. of animals. 

1618 Baret Horsemanship 1. 13 There must be a time to 
reforme the will of the Horse, and after that to glue him a 
stayed body, and an euen carriage of the same. 1635 
Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. 289 Thus husbandmen couple young 
colts with staid horses, that both together maydraw the better. 
1823 Scott Quentin D. ix, A staid and quiet palfrey, 
a. Characterized by or indicating sedateness. 
1367 Drant Horace, Art Poetry A viij b, The stade 
Spondeus foote [spondeos stabilis], 1820 L. Hunt Indicator 
No. 19 Prudence. .Humanized into Pru. We suspect that 
these prodigiously staid names are apt to overshoot them- 
selves, and disgust the possessor. 1863 Le Fan vGuy Deverell 
xl. II. 169 Monsieur Varbarriere entered the staid mansion. 

3. Of the intellect and intellectual operations; 
Sober, steady, well-regulated ; free from extrava- 
gance or caprice. 

1535 Hooper in Coverdale Lett. Martyrs (1364) 160 Such 
as be of a right and stayed Judgement. <1x568 Ascham 
Scholcm. ri. (Arb.) no This exercise may bring moch profile 
to ripe heads, and stayd iudgementes. 1664 Flecknoe 
Discourse Engl. Stage G 6, Wit being an exuberant thing. . 
but Judgement a stayed, and reposed thing. <1x676 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man, 1. ii. 57 Deliberation ; a staid and atten- 
tive consideration of things to be known. 1870 J. Bruce 
Gideon xiv. 246 A staid and considerate understanding. 

Staid, Sc. f. Stade ; pa. t. and pple. of Stay v. 
Staidlin, variant of Staddling dial. 

Staidly (st<?> ”dli), adv. rare. [f. STAID a.+ 
-ly 2 .] in a staid manner ; + constantly, fixedly 
(obs.) ; sedately, soberly. 

1371 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxiii. x. 85 Scarce the hundreth 
man keepeth himself stayedly in the feare of God. x6ao 
Shelton Don Quixote 11. xliix. 279 Walke softly, and speak 
stayedly. 1621 Fletcher Wild-Goose Chase iv. ii, Bel. 
Its well ye have manners : That Court’sie again, and hold 
your Countenance stai’dly ; That look’s too light. 1846 
Landor Exam. Shaks, Wks. II. 263 His worship did look 
thereupon most staidly. 

Staidness (st<?<’dnes), [f. Staid a. + -ness.] 
The quality or fact of being staid (see the adj.) 



STAIN, 


STAIN, 


1 . Stability, permanence, constancy. 

1553 Grimalde Cicero's Offices r. (1538) 37 bi, Wherot 
comes a great presumption that they haue no staiednesse. 
xg8t Pettie tr. Guazso's Civ. Conv. 11. (1586) 03 b, Her 
stayednesse in sticking to her friends. 1594 T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr. Acad, n, 155 This facultie of the fantasie is 
..so farre from stayednes, that euen in the time of sleep it 
hardly taketh any rest. 1613 J. Davies (Heref.) Muse s 
Tears Wks. (Grosart) I. 13/2 Good Kings are least alone, 
when most alone ; For stilnesse is the staidnesse of their 
Throne. 1631 Lenton Charact. G x 2, He is a man of no 
staidnesse, for he leaues a Rocke to build vpon the Sand. 
x66x Glanyill Van, Dogm. in That serenity and fixed 
stayedness, which is necessary to so seuere an intentness. 
X710 Prideaux Orig. Tithes App. Reasons for Bill 8 Before 
they have .stayedness of Mind to withstand Temptations. 

2 . Sobriety of character, manner, or conduct. 

1561 Ho by tr. Castiglione’s Courtier Yy 4 b, Staidenesse, 
noble courage [etc.]. 1571 Golding Calvin onPs, xviii. 2 6. 
62 His accustomed stayednesse. x6x6 Middleton Any- 
thing for Quiet Life t. i. 46 A matron's sober staidness in 
her eye. 1630 R. Stapylton Strada's Low C. Wars 1. 19 
His dexterity of wit, and staiedness of judgement, far riper 
then his years. 1685 Crowne Sir C. Nice r. 5 Will you 
never learn staidness and gravity? <1x7x0 Sewel Hist. 
Quakers (1795I I, n Endued with a gravity and staidness 
of mind, that is seldom seen in children. 18x5 Mas. Sher- 
wood Old Times 1, xx It compelled her to observe a stayed- 
ness of manner. 1843 B kowning In Gondola 1 32 Where’s a 
trace Of the staidness and reserve.. In the same child's 
playing-face 7 1884 May Crommelin Brown-Eyes iv. 42 A 
sweet staidness noticeable in all the women of Marken. 
Staie, obs. form of Stay sb. and v. 

Staig, staige, Sc. and north, forms of Stag sb . 1 
Staigh(e, obs, forms of Stay sb. 

Stalk, Sc. form of Stake sb. and v. 

Stail(e, variant forms of Staie sb. dial, handle. 
Stail(l, Sc. variant forms of Stale sb. and 0. 
Staill, Sc. var. Stall sbf, obs. Sc. f. Stell v. 
Stain (st<?in), sb. Also 6-7 staine, stayne, 

7 steine, steigne. [f. Stain 0.] 

+ 1 . The action of staining ; pollution, disgrace. 
1563 Googe Cnpido Eglogs etc. (Arb.) 114 Vnliappy 
wretche that wolde Haue forced the Ladye of this forte 
with stayne of Royaltie To haue consented to his wyll in 
fylthye Lecher ye. 1587 Greene Enphues Wks. (Grosart) VI. 
174 The staine of the one did ad a disgrace to the glorie of 
the other. 1607 Shaks. Tbnon v. i. 176 Giuing our holy 
Virgins to the staine Of contumelious, beastly, .warre. 

2 . A discoloration produced by absoiption of or 
contact -with foreign matter ; usually, one that pene- 
trates below the surface and is not easily removable. 

1383 L. MCascall] Prof. Bk. 12 A good way to helpe all 
staynes in thinne silkes and woollen clothe. 139a Arden 
of Feversham it. ii. 1x3 Seest thou this goare that cleaueth 
to my face ? From hence nere will I wash this bloody staine, 
Til Ardens hart be panting in my hand, xjpa Shaks. Rom. 
4 r Jttl. 11. iii. 73 Lo here vpon thy cheeke the staine doth 
sit. Of an old teare that is not washt off yet. c 16x0 Beaum. 
& Fl. Philaster v. i. [iii], May their false lights., disco ver 
presses, holes, stains, and oldness in their Stuffs. 1687 A. 
Lovell Thevenofs Trav. x. 53 If by mischance Wine should 
be shed upon their doaths, the greatest Drunkard that is, 
endeavours to get out the stain. 1798 Frrriar Illustr. 
Sterne iii. 57 He should produce the portrait, .with all the 
stains and mouldtness of the last century. i84g Ccipples 
Green Hand xx. (1856) 193 Rusty stains at her hawse-holes. 
1836 ‘Stonehenge’ Brit. Rural Sports 1, 1. i. 5 4. 4/3 The 
coops ought to be moved daily, as the stain of the birds 
is injurious to them. 1877 ‘Rita’ Vivienne 11. iii, I have 
not even waited to remove the stains and dust of my long 
journey before coming to see you. 

t>. A mark or discoloration on the skin; a 
blotch or sore. 

1393 Shaks. John m.l. 43 If thou, ,wert grim Vgly . . Full 
of vnpleasing blots, and sightlesse staines,.. Patch d with 
foule Moles.. I would not care. 1611 — Cyntb. 11. iv. 139 
You do remember. This staine fa mole] vpon her? 18x9 
Shelley Cenci iv. i. 130 Let her food be Poison, until sbe 
be encrusted round With leprous stains 1 1843 Budd Dis. 
Liver 144 This [jaundice] had lessened a good deal, but 
there was still a light yellow stain of the skin. 1898 J. 
Hutchinson in Arch. Surg. IX. 334 , 1 make him undress, 
and find him covered on limbs ana trunk with blotches and 
papules and stains, 

o. Agric. A spot (in an ear of corn) produced 
by mildew or damp. 

X73t in bile Rep. Dep. Kpr. Pull, Rec, App. 1L 119 A new 
Machine for cleaning Wheat, .contrived to take away the 
stains, smut bags, and other trumpet y. 

d. transf, A spot or patch of colour different 
from the ground. Common in Nat. Hist. 

In fine stain : said of garden flowers with the charac- 
teristic markings finely shown. 

1704 PamWindsor For, 143 Swift trouts, diversified with 
crimson stains. 17x2 Addison Sped. No. 412 T 5 Those 
different Stains of. Light that shew themselves in Clouds of 
a different Situation. 1784 Cowper Task vt, 241 Not a 
flow'r But shows some touch, in freckle, streak, or stain, Of 
his unrivall’d pencil. 184a Florist’s Jrnl. (1846) III. 130 
In the bed were several Claudianas in very fine stain. x86o 
Ruskin Mod. Paint, vi. x. § 23 V. 103 Thegathering orange 
stain upon the edge of yonder western peak. 1890 R. 
Bridges Shorter Poems v. Larks, They In sunlight swim; 
above the furthest stain Of cloud attain. 

t e. fig. A slight trace or tinge of. Obs. 
xfioi Shaks. Alls Well 1. i. 123 You haue some staine of 
Souldier in you, xfiofi — Tr. <$■ Cr. 1. ii. 27. 

f. Hunting. = Foil sbf (Cf. Stain 0, 4 d.) 
183* Q. Rev. XLVII. 238 A short check from the stain of 
sheep makes everything comfortable ; and the Squire having 
hit off his fox like a. workman, thirteen men [etc.]. 

3 . fig. (Often in phrases like to wash, purge a 
stain.) a, A ; m orally defiling effect on the cha- 


m 

racter or conscience ; a grave blemish on a person’s 
reputation ; a mark of infamy or disgrace, a stigma. 

1391 Shaks. x Hen. VI, iv. v. 42 Thy Fathers charge shal 
cleare thee from y* staine. 1393 — Liter. 1701 How may 
this forced staine be wip’d from me? 1398 R. Bernard tr. 
Terence, Pkormio v. ii, Studying to avoid the staine of 
niggaidlines. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. (1637) 525 A 
right ancient race of the Digbyes, which . .hath now caught 
adeepesteineby Sir Everara Digby drawne into that cursed 
crew, c 1610 Women Saints 55 Washing away the staynes 
of secular pleasures with flouds of teares. 163a Milton 
Penseroso 26 His daughter she (in Satums raign, Such 
mixture was not held a stain).. 1640 Nabbes Unfort. Mother 
iv. Gx, A truth cleere as the innocence Of babes : after the 
holy ceremony Hath purg’d th* original! staine. 1781 Cow- 
per Expost. 74 Til! penitence had purg’d the public stain. 
1800 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T.,Pruss. Vase( 1816) I. 224 
No stain affixes to his honour from the accusation. 1838 
Jambs Robber v, He would never speak so boldly and so 
tenderly of his mother, if there were any stain upon her 
name. 1871 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) IV. xvtii. 143 
The probable stain on their biith could hardly be thrown in 
their teeth in the days of William the bastard. 188a J. H. 
Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. II. 484 But the stain of blood could 
not be washed out. 

b. A pei son or thing that causes disgrace. 
Now rare or Obs. 

1389 Nashe Anat, Absurd. Wks. (Grosart) I. 33 To send 
them to some other mechanicall Arte, that they might not 
thus be the staine of Arte. 1391 Shaks. i Hen. VI, iv. l 45 
Staine to thy countiymen, thou hear’st thy doom. 1398 
Brandon Octavia 11. C 5, Stain of thy sexe, thy poisoned 
speech surcease. x6oz Fulbecke Pandectes vi. 31 b, Anti- 
phon that vicious varlet, and steigne of Athens. .1649 
Davenant Love Hon. in. ii. 85 Hence from my sight. 
Thou biith ill gotten, and mymainage stain. 17x5 Pope 
Odyss. xvin. 4 A surly vagrant. The stain of manhood. 

+ e. One who eclipses or casts into the shade. 
<1x388 Sidney Arcadiai.xiv. (1912)93 Hereby I will., lead 
her that is the prayse, and yet the staine of all womankinde. 
139a Shaks. Ven. 4 Ad. 9 Staine to all Nimphs, more louely 
then a man. 1605 Earl Stirling Alex. Trag. in. ii, My 
sonne that was the glorie of his time, Staine of times past, 
and light of times to come. 

+ 4 . Her. (See qnot. ; and see Stainand a.). Obs. 
1386 Ferne Bias. Gentrie I. 163 Notwithstanding I do 
with the french men, condemne the two last colours : that 
is to say, Tawney and sanguine, as no colours. But we 
will vouchsafe, lo haue them called Staines. 

6. Glass-painting. (See quot. 1832.) 

183a G. R. Porter Porcelain & Gl. xiv, 298 There are 
only three colours, .which can be floated on, and which are 
called stains to distinguish them from others which must he 
laid on by the strokes of a brush. These stains are orange, 
red, and lemon-yellow. Ibid., Orange stain*. , In floating 
this stain upon the glass, a large camel-hair pencil .must 
be used. 1838 Civil Engin. <5- Arch. Jrnl. I. 156/1 The 
stains are then put in, with the fights and shadows in 
enamel, and again passed through the fire. 

0 . A dye or colouring matter used in staining, 
a. A liquid preparation used to colour wood, etc., 
differing from paint in being thinner, and in being 
absorbed into the pores of the material instead of 
foiming a coating. (See also quot. 1880.) 

1738 [Dossie] Handmaid Arts 435 A bright red stain for 
wood. 1873 E. A. Davidson House-painting, etc. 364 The 
stain is to be applied with a sponge or large brush. x88o 
Cooley's Cy cl. Fract. Receipts (ed. 6) II. 1352 Stains, Con- 
fectioner’s. Ibid, These stains are also used for cakes and 
pastry. 1895 Eleanor Rowe Chip Cai-viug 73 Should a very 
large quantity of the stain be required it would be cheaper 
to purchase the colours in powders. Ibid. 74 French polish 
must be used for oil-stains, but for water-stains.. wax and 
turpentine are simpler. 

b. A dye or pigment used to render minute 
and transparent structures visible, or to differen- 
tiate tissue elements by colouring, for microscopic 
observations ; or to produce specific microchemical 
reactions. 

1880 Gibbes Histol. 23 Some tissues take in the stain very 
rapidly, others slowly. i88x W. B_. Carpenter Microscope 
§ 202 (ed. 6) 248 A good blue, stain., is also given by the 
substance termed Indigo-Carmine. 1900-13 Dorland Med. 
Diet (ed. 7) 893/2 Anihn blue-black, an anilin dye used as 
a stain for the study of the central neivous system. 

7 . attrib. and Comb . as in stain reaction , -spot', 
stain-bemoaned a. 6 ,}.) f stain-oloth = Stained cloth. 

a i7xx Ken Hymnarinm Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 79 Before 
the Judge enthron'd, Plead my Guilt, self-condemn’d, and 
♦stam-bemoan'd. 1547 in Archsol. Cant. (1874) IX. 226 
Item rec. of James Lake for a “stayne clothe that he bought, 
xvjd. Item. rec. of John Sharpe for iij stayne clothes that he 
bought, xvjd. 1553-4 iu Swayne Sarum Churchw Ace, 
(x8g6) 98 Mr. Shorte ffor a stayne cloth 1839 Penny 
Cycl. XV. 428/2 The _ effect of it [mosaic] may be obtained, 
and the beauty of its patterns produced, in stain-cloth 
flooring. 1898 Allbutt's Syst . Med. V. 413 “Stain reactions 
of the blood in’ diabetes. <1x670 Hacket Life Alp. Wil- 
liams (1693) 1. 139 But rip up all his Actions.. shew any 
“Stain-Spot in his Fidelity. 

Stain (st^n), v. Forms ; 4—6 steyne, 5-6 
steyn, stene, 6 steane, 6-7 stane, 7 stein; 
5 stenyyn, 6 Sc. stenjie, stainyie, stein^ie, 
steingyie, staingje, stinjie; 5-6 stayne, 6 
staine, 6 - stain, [aphetic a. OF. desteign des- 
teindre (mod. F. ditelndre ), f. des- Dis- + teindre 
to dye : see Distain which appears in our 
quots. at the same time as the aphetic form, The 
vb. in Fr. and in the other Rom. langs. has only its 
etymological sense ‘ to remove the dye from intr. 
* to lose colour, fade, be washed out’. Some of the 
Eng. senses, both of stain and distain , are difficult 


to account for; it is possible that in AF. the prefix 
des- in desteindre may sometimes have been taken 
in the sense ‘ diversely, differently ’ ; it is also 
possible that the verb of Fr. origin may have 
coalesced with an adoption of ON. steina to paint, 
f. stein-n paint, prob. identical with steinn stone.] 
f 1 . trans. To deprive of colour. Obs. 

[X390 Gower Conf 1 . 65 Whan his visage is so desteigned.] 
C1477 Caxton Jason 42 b, I haue a seknes and maladye 
right secrete which shal first slee me er my face may be 
stayned or discouloured. 1330 Palsgr. 734/1,1 stayne a 
thynge, I marre the colour, or glosse of it, je destayns. 
1389 Lodge Scillaes Metam. E 2 b, Whereas vermillion hue 
Is stained in sight. 

■j*b. Of the sun, etc.: To deprive (feebler 
luminaries) of their lustre. Also fig. of a person 
or thing: To throw into the shade by superior 
beauty or excellence ; to eclipse. Obs. (Very 
common in the 1 6th c.) 

1557 Toltel's Misc (Aib.) 163 For here athande approcheth 
one Whose face will staine you all. a 1586 Sidney A rcadia 
in. (1598) 344 O voice that doth the Thrush in shrilnesse 
staine. c 1586 C’tess Pembroke /’r.LXxn.viii, Thesunne. .all 
lights shall stayne. 1608 TorsELL Serpents 94 In largenessc 
of body and gieatnes of his hart.. he staineih all the rest. 
x6xo Htstrio-mastix hi. 137 This those excells as farre As 
glorious Tytan staines a silly Stane. 16x3 Heywood Braz. 
Age it. ii, How hath thy valour with thy fortune ioyn'd, To 
make thee staine the generall fortitude Of all the Princes 
we deriue fiom Greece. 1642 Fuller Holy fy Prof. St. iv. 
ix. 282 He stains all other mens fives with the clearnesse 
of his own. a 1649 Crash aw Carmen Deo Nostro Wks. (1904) 
254 Thy Son Whose blush the moon beauteously marres 
And staines the timerous light of stares. 

f c. To obscure the lustre of. lit. and fig. Obs. 
xs8g Greene Menaphon (Arb.)8i Sweete Natures pompe, 
if my deficient phraze Hath staind thy glories by too little 
skill, Yeeld pardon. 1394 J. Dickenson Arisbas (1878) 41 
A small cloude in a cleare day may somewhat stayne, not 
wholy stop the Sunnes light. 1396 Dalrymple Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. II. 45 O Detestable personnis, quha sa bricht a 
lycht blew out, stinjeit sa honorable an ornament I 1634 
Peacham Compl. Gentl. 1.(1906) 10 Thirdly, whether Poverty 
impeacheth or staineth Nobility. 1657 Austen Fruit Trees 
11. To Rdr., God., is pleased to staine the pride of men. 
f 2 . intr. To lose colour or lustre. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 15 f>e redenesse yjerof is 
wonder fyn and stable, and steynep neuere wi)> colde ne 
with hete. a 1368 Sal. Poems Reform, xl viii. 15 My clayth 
will nocht sten^ie, Suppois *e weit it nycht and day. IS79 
Lyly Euphnes (Arb.) 8a, I finde it nowe for a setled truth. . 
that the purple dye will neuer staine, that the pure CyueL 
will neuer loose his sauour [etc.], a t6ag Shaks. Sonn. xxxiii. 
Suns of the world may staine when heauens sun staineth. 
1614 T. Gentleman England's Way 42 Wet and cold can 
not make them shrinke nor staine, that the North-Seas., 
haue dyed in graine, for such purposes. 

3 . Of something dyed or coloured : To impart 
its colour to (something in contact). Also in 
wider use (e. g. said of a chemical reagent), to alter 
the colour of (something to which it is applied). 
[Cf. F. dlteindi e sur quelque chose.] 
c 1440 Promp, rarv. 473/2 Steynyn, or stenyyn, as clothe 
]>at lesythe hys colou xt,fuco, propne in teitia persona tan- 
turn. 1553 Eden Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 22 Lacha, Lacca 
01 Lada, which steyneth silkeand cloth in high redde or 
crimison coloure. 1366 Drant Horace, Sat si. iv. H j b. To 
rubbe thynges with thy purple cloth, I wis it woulde them 
steane. 1567 Mapiet Gr. Forest 37 Celedonie is an Herbe 
..whose flower.. dyeth and stayneth the gatherers hande. 
1376 Fleming Panofl. Epist. 382 His lippes are alwayes 
staynd with the Juice of Bacchus his berries. X583 L. 
M[ascall] Prof Bk. 14 Against clothes staynde witli wine 
or vineger.. 1750 Leonardus' Mirr. Stones 145 It stains 
the encircling air with its greenness. 1838 T. Thomson 
Client. Org. Bodies 790 Sap of the inusa paradisica . . stains 
linen. _ 1844 G. Bird Unn. Deposits (1857) 188 Several 
calculi . .with layers of urate of ammonia deeply stained with 
purpurine. 1901 Trowbridge Lett, her Mother to Elis. ii. 
S The rouge on her neck had stained her collar. 
absol. 1 805 Withering tr. Werner's Ext, Char. Fossils 
191 Solid fossils that stain are not very common. 1887 
‘ Mark Rutherford ’ Revol. Tanner's Lane ii. (ed. 8) 31 
Tea doesn’t stain ! I hope it has not gone on your coat. 

b. with complement denoting colour. 

1730 Apol. Life B, M. Carew xi. (ed. 2) 132 They paint 
themselves with a Pecone-Root, which stains them of a red- 
dish Colour. 18x7 Faraday Client. Manip. xii (1842) a8c 
Paper stained yellow by rhubarb. 1844 G, Bird Urin. De- 
posits (1857) 443 Urates, stained pink with purpurine. 1863 
Lyell Antiq. Man xi. 203 There were many human bones, 
in old Indian graves in the same district, stained of as black 
a dye, 1900-13 Dorland Med. Diet, (ed. 7) s. v. Stains , 
Ehrlich's triacid stain.. stains erythrocytes orange. 1912 
W. G. Smith in Man XII. 197 It [the flint] is white in 
colour, hut in parts very slightly stained ferruginous from 
adjacent red clay. 

c. transf. Of the blood : To suffuse with colour. 
Also in passive, to be (naturally) spotted or streaked 
with colour. 

*SS 7 Surrey in TotteVs Misc, (Arb.) 6 , 1 know how that 
the blood forsakes the face for dred : And how by shame 
it staines again the chekes with flaming red. 1367 Maplet 
Gr. Forest 76 He is bespotted and stayned dyuersely with 
aiuers colours in a maner like ye Libard. 1768 Sterne 
Sent Journ. (1778) II. 81 (Passport), That., which stains 
thy face with crimson, to copy in even thy study. 1831 
James Phil . Augustus I. iv, His blue eyes would have been 
fine,. had they not been. .stained, as it were on the very 
ins, by some hazel spots in the midst of the blue. 

d. intr. To absorb colouring matter, take a 
stain. 

1877 Huxley & Martin Elem. Biol. 8 The protoplasm 
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stains brown ; the rest of the cell remains unstained. 1879 
St. George's Hosp. Rep. IX. 691 They were of a very faintly 
granular appearance, staining feebly with log-wood. 1880 
Gibbes Histol. 23 When the sections appear to have stained 
thoroughly remove them. 

4. trans. To damage or blemish the appearance 
of (something) by colouring a part of its surface ; 
to discolour by spots or streaks of blood, dirt, or 
other foreign matter not easily removed. In poetic 
use occasionally : To colour, defile (a river) with 
blood. 

*383 Wyclif Gen. xxxvii. 31 Thei token the coote of hym, 
and in the blode of a kyde that thei hadden slayn steyneden 
[Vulg. tinxerunt ]. c 1450 Merlin xxvii. 554 He and his 
horse weresteyned with blode as he hadde fallen in ablody 
river. 1513 Douglas Mims in. i. 55 The blak droppis of 
bluide Distillit thairfra, that all the erd quhar it stuide Was 
spottit of the filth, and stenyt, alaik. 1335 Coverdale Isa. 
lxiii. 3 And their bloude sprange vpon my cloothes, & so 
haue I stayned all my rayment [So later versions]. Ibid. 
lxiv. 6 All oure rightuousnesses are as the clothes stayned 
with the floures of a woman. 1538 Elyot Diet., Squaleo , 
to be.. soiled or stainid with som vnclene thing. 1396 
Spensf.r F. Q. in. iii. 22 Those same antique Peres. .Which 
Greeke and Asian riuers stained with their blood. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 742 Scarcely the Knife was redden'd 
with his Gore, Or the black Poison stain’d the sandy Floor. 
1718 Rowe tr. Lucan 1. 550 See what Reward the grateful 
Senate yield, For the lost Blood which stains yon Northern 
Field. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. II. 214 The buds weie 
found to return with their feet stained with soil. 1791 Mrs. 
Radcuffe Rom. Forest viii, Upon a closer view it was 
spotted and stained with rust. 1839 Dickens Pitch. Nick. 
viii, The walls were stained and discoloured. 1879 Farrar 
St. Paul (1883) 402 That bent and weary Jew., so stained 
with the dust of travel. 

+ b. To spoil (bay, grain) with damp. Ohs. 

1787 Winter Syst. Hush. 220 My barley, which was 
stained by the inclemency of the season in 1785, I had 
ground, c 1830 Glottc. Farm Rep. 13 in Libr. Usef. Kmnol ., 
Husb. Ill, Tne hay that has got stained. 

+ c. To spoil by intermixture. Ohs. 

1S7S Gascoigne Glasse Govt. 11. Chor., Wks. 1010 II. 43 
Such wicked means, malitious men can make The frutfull 
seede, with worthies weedes to stayne, 

d. Hunting. = Foil, vj 2 . 

1798 Sporting Mag. XI. 87 The ground so stained by 
running the foil that the scent lay with no certainty. 1897 
Encycl. Sport I. 583/1 Stained, injured as regards scent by 
the previous passage of hounds, horses, or of cattle, &c. 

6. fig. a. To defile or corrupt morally ; to taint 
with guilt or vice. 

1446 Lydg. Nightingale P. i. 287 Moch peple viciously 
Were in this age..thorgh ihche vice destreied soie & 
steyned. 1570 Googe Pop. Kingd. 1. 8 b, Lest that he 
shoulde be periuide calde, and staynde with heresie. 1857 
Attest. Innocency Zach. Crofton 14 A Master of a family 
this twelve year, or thei eahouts, never stained with the 
least disoider or incivility. 1777 W. Cameron in St. 
Paraphr. xvn. vii, Though your guilty souls are stain'd 
with sins of crimson dye. 1847 Yeowell Anc. Brit. Ch. x. 
104 The Biitish kings were stained with every vice. 1841 
Elpiiinstone Hist. India II. 649 Intrigues and comhina- 
tions, which weie stained with treachery and assassinations, 
f 0 . To impair tbe beauty or excellence of. Ohs. 

1575-85 Aim. Sandys Semi. xiii. 219 Ought not we to doe 
the best we can to cast out all that steineth and marretli the 
perfect beautic of his Church? 1584 Reg, Privy Council 
Scot. III. 702 To blott and stainyie the gude word of God. 
*633 P. Flctciibr Purple 1 st. n. xv, Which my rude pencil 
will in limming stain. 

C. To be or inflict a permanent reproach to or 
stigma upon ; to blemish, soil (a person’s reputa- 
tion, honour, conscience, etc.) } + to charge with 
something disgraceful. Also intr. of the conscience : 
f To suffer stain. 

*513 More Rich. Ill (1883) 76 With which infami he wold 
not haue his honoure stayned for anye crowne. 1S40-1 
Elyot Image Gov. 32 If a knight.. had used any unseemly 
thyng, appairing 01 steyninge the estimacion of the degree, 
whiche he represented. 1577 Kendall Flowers ofEpigr. 
102 Thei would not haue y> Popedome staynde, with nny 
more Pope Iones. a 1605 Montgomerie Mi sc. Poems ii. 5 
Conscience sten^ics if he steill. 1610 Holland Camden's 
Brit. (1637) 545 Shee that by her light behaviour had not n 
little stemed her good name. 1878 Drydf.n A ll for L. in. 
i. 44, I have, .stain’d the glory of my Royal House. 1682 
Fountainiiall Hist. Observes (Bannatyne Club) 80 It was 
also at this tyme. .designed to stain him with briberie. 
a 1700 Evelyn Diary 17 Oct. 1644, This beautiful Citty 
[Genoa] is more stayn’d with such horrid acts of levenge. . 
than any one place in Europ. a 1783 W. King Polit. ft Lit. 
Anecd. (1810) 166 The bloody executions which he [Augus- 
tus] ordered.. must stain his memory as long as his name 
shall be remembered. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian iii, 
One who did not scruple to stain the name of the innocent. 
1869 Farrar Fain. Speech i. 28 One of the most infamous 
and arbitrary acts which stain the name of Napoleon. 1879 
Froude Ccesar vii. 63 He won for himself a reputation which 
his later cruelties might stain, but could not efface. 

d. Often used with double metaphor, esp. with 
reference to * blood * = bloodguiltiness. 

1577-87 Harrison England n. xxi. (1877) 1 . 335, I held it 
unworthie that anie good man should staine his paper with 
such frivolous matters. ,11615 Mure Wks. I. 23 0 spair In 
guiltles blood thy hands to stayne ! _ 1700 Prior Cat men 
Sec. iii. Holding his Fasces stain'd with Filial Blood. 1865 
Kingsley Bet ew. xxxiii, ‘Heaven forbid,' he said, 'that 
the Church should stain her hands with the blood of the 
worst of sinners.’ *868 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch, Eng. I. 365 
After Wolsey’s fall, eveiy week of Henry's reign was stained 
with the blood of his subjects. 

fa. To stain (a person’s) blood : (a) to prove 
(him) of base descent ; ( 6 ) to cause ‘ corruption of 
blood ’ (see Corruption 2 b), Ohs, 


1568 Grafton Citron. II. 530 If he sayde contraiie, he., 
slaundered his mother, shamed himselfe, and steyned his 
blood. 1628 [see Corrupt v. i b]. 1679 [see Attaint w. 6]. 
1766 Blackstone Comm. 11. xv. 252 The doctrine of escheat 
upon attaindei,..is this: that the blood of the tenant, by 
the commission of any felony ..is corrupted and stained. 

-f-f. To vilify in words, abuse. Ohs. 

c 14.50 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 385 Thorow here fayte 
specne oure lawys they steyn. 1642 H. More Song of Soul 
11. 1. ii. 41 Tlie busie soul thus doth her reason stiain To 
write or speak what envious tongue may never stain. 1691 
d' Emiliane's Frauds Rom. Monks 63 '1 he Officer very dex- 
teiously and freely stain'd the Priest with his Tongue, 
t g. To ‘obfuscate’, make tipsy. Ohs. 

1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fain, iii, Why? we were all a little 
stain'd last night, sprinckled with a cup or two. 

+ 6. To ornament with coloured designs or pat- 
terns. Ohs. 

1428-7 Rec. St. Mary at Hill (1905) 64 Payd for betyng 

6 steynynge of j>e same penouns, vj s. c 1440 Proinp. Parv. 
473/2 Steynyn, as steynyowrys, polo. 1460 in Archasologia 
L. 42 Item j Rydyl steyned vv* a chalix and the figur of the 
sacrament on hyt and ij angell. 148a Ccly Papers (Camden) 
118 The cortens be stayned hot on the ton syde. 1488 in 
Archasologia XL V. 117 Item, ij Clothes for the sepulchre, 
oon with the Passion and the other steyned full of whyte 
leves. 1506 in G. Oliver Lives Bps. Exeter, etc. (1861) 359, 
1 front de lineo, stayned cum sciiptura ' Honor Deo ’. 1 front 
cumtuelloannexo, stayned cum Crucifixo, Maria et Johanne, 
Petio et Paulo. 1555 in Feuillerat Revels Q. Mary (19x4) 
18 r } v longe garmentes the vpper Bodyes vpper baces of 
white cloth of syluei stayned with CoIIours. 16x5 G. 
Sandys Trav. 133 The brests of divers [mummies] being 
stained with Hieroglyphicall characters. 

absol. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 225, I wol me noght therof 
excuse, That I with such colour ne steyne, 
f to. To depict in colour. Ohs. 

1519 Registr. Aberdon, (Maitland Club) II. 174 Ane grite 
arres bed., with J> e kingis nrmes and bischoipe Willeam 
Elphinstone’s sten^cit be [blank], a 1642 Kynaston Leoline 
ftSyd. 1820 A carpet. .On which the hyacinth and narcissus 
blue So naturally were stain'd, as if they grew. 

fig. 1589 G. B. Shippe Safegarde D vij b, A follie there- 
fore were it here for me, To touch that he with pencell once 
did staine. 

7 . To colour (esp. textile fabrics, paper, wood, 
stone) by the application of pigment that more or 
less penetrates the substance instead of forming a 
coating on the surface, or by means of chemical 
reagents. In microscopical and histological re- 
search : To colour (tissues, etc.) with some pig- 
ment so as to render the structure clearly visible. 

1855 Terry Voy. India tii. 115 That pretty art of staining, 
or printing and fixing those variety of Colours in that white 
Cloth, the People of Asia have engrossed to themselves. 
1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s Trav. 44 There are also 
made Calicoes, stained of divers colouis. 1675 Covel in 
Early Voy. Levant (Hakl. Soc.) 236 Her nails were stein 'd 
(as the custome is here) with alcanna of a golden red. 1712 
Land. Gaz. No. 5018/4 Any Person who .shall Print, Paint, 
or Stain, any Paper to serve for Hangings. 171a Ibid. 
No. 5025/2 Any Poison who shall Print, Paint, Stain or 
Dye any Callicoes, Silks or Stuffs. 1799 G. Smith Labora- 
tory l, 338 An aitificial marble formed by staining white 
marble with corrosive tincture. 1799 Med. Jrnl. I. 204 
Experiments, made by Professor Beckmann, on staining 
wood. X815 J. Smith Panorama Sci. ft Ait II. 398 Magis- 
teiy of bismuth is sometimes mixed with pomatum for the 
purpose of staining the hair of a dark colour. *873 J. Mat- 
thews T, Davis's Prepar.Microsc. Obj. (ed. 2) 8 The tissue 
may be subsequently stained with iodine. x88x Young Ev. 
Man own Mechanic^ § 1638. 731 Let us see what wallpaper 
is and how it is painted or technically speaking ‘stained '. 
X89X Farrar Darkn . ft Dawn vii, There were rolls of vellum 
or papyrus, stained saffron-colour at the back. 1892 Photogr. 
Ann. II. 455 Finished in an altogethei superioi style.. and 
the whole stained and varnished in imitation mahogany, zi/-. 

b. To colour (glass) with transparent colours. 
Also rarely to depict in stained glass. 

1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) VII. 779/x The first thing to be 
done, in order to paint or stain glass.. is to design. .the 
whole subject on paper. 1815 J. Smith Panorama Sci. 
ft Art II, 757 Of tne Colours used in staining Glass. 1832 
G. R. Porter Porcelain ft Gl. xiv. 289 The invention of tne 
art of painting on and staining glass.. is.. known to have 
existed for many centuries, 1893 Katii. L. Bates Engl. 
Relig. Drama 26 Some Christian hero, whose martyrdom 
was stained in window, carved in canopy. 

Stain, obs. form of Stone. 

Stainable (sl^-uab’]), a. [f. Stain v. + -able.] 
Capable of being stained. Hence Stainabi'lity. 

*884 Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. XXIII. 59 Two sub- 
stances, one readily stainable, and one staining with diffi- 
culty. 1885 Encycl. Brit. XIX. 833/1 A very simple homo- 
geneous coipuscle or vesicle of more readily stainable pro- 
toplasm. 1890 Land. Med. Recorder 20 Apr. 144/2 Some- 
times they appear in greater numbers within the nuclei, 
which thereby are puffed up and lose their stainability. 
1898 _P. Manson Tiop. Diseases viii. 148 Those [plague 
bacilli] occurring in the blood.. are stainable by Gram’s 
method. 

t Stainand, a. Her. Obs. Also 6 staynand, 

7 staynant, 7, 9 stainant. [app. a pres. pple. of 
Stain v. (either not them ME. or repr. OF. des- 
leigmnt).] An epithet of certain colours. 

The precise sense and correct application are very doubt- 
ful, most of the successive writers having apparently copied 
fiom their predecessors with little understanding. The 
Book of St. Albans (quot. i486 s.v. Staining ppl. a.) seems 
to use ‘ steining colowre ' for any tincture (whether ‘ colour ’ 
or * metal') which presents a uniform tint in contradistinc- 
tion to spots, etc. ; according to this authority the * steining * 
colours are the only ones that may appear on the shield of 
a gentleman. On the other hand, according to Legh (1582), 

_ 1 staynan.de ' colours are those which may >‘pt be used in 


armory ; tawny or tennt, being the ' surest ' of all the mixed 
colours, is the only one of them that is not ‘staynande’; 
we may perhaps hence infer that Legh took the adj. to 
mean 1 fugitive ' (cf. Stain v, 2), or rather ‘ indeterminate '. 
Guillim (1610) says that some heralds disallow the use of 
tawny and murrey (or sanguine) for fields, regarding them 
as ‘ staynande ' ( Feme in 1586 speaks of these two as * stains 
not colours), but it is not clear how he interpreted the adj. 
The later notion that staynand means * disgraceful '. de- 
signating tinctures that are used for the purpose of ‘ abate- 
ment ’, appears to be entirely unfounded. 

1562 Legh A rmory 19 Tawney, . . blazed by thys woorde, 
Tenne. It is a worshipfull colour.. .But very fewe Englishe 
men beaie the same. Yet it is armorye, and so are all 
colouies, that are not staynandes. Ibid. 19 b, Tenne. .is the 
surest colour .. beeyng componed. For it is made of two 

a hte coloures, whiche is Redde, and Yellowe. And ye 
not haue any colour so made emongest all y‘ may De 
deuysed, and not to be staynande. x6xo Guillim Heraldry 
1. iii. xi [Copies Legh and continues thus:—] The last of 
the seuen mixed colours, we doe commonly call Murrey, 
but in Blazon, Sanguine, and is (as most tiuly saith Leigh) 
a Princely Colour, being indeed one of the colors appertain- 
ing of ancient time to the Prince of Wales. . . Some Heralds 
of approued iudgement doe hardly admit these two last 
mentioned for Colours of Fields, in regard they are reckoned 
Staynand Colours. 1658 Phillips, Slaiuand-colours, in 
Heraldry are tawney and murrey. 1673 A. Walker Lecc 
Lachrym. 25 Though a rough Herald would have found 
blots enough in Abner's Scutcheon, and a rude Pencil would 
have painted it with staynant Colours, or a Scotch Coal. 
1689 Smithurst Britain's Glory 167 Tenne , Orange Colour; 
a Colour Stainant. 1845 Lower Curios. Heraldry 313 The 
stainant or disgraceful colours, tennd and sanguine. 
Staiaoh, obs. Sc. form of Stanch ». 
Stainchell, obs. Sc. form of Stanchel 1. 
Staincher, var. Stancher 2. 

Staine, obs. form of Stone. 

Stained (steind) , ppl. a. [f. Stain v. + -ed i.] 
1. Discoloured with, blood, dirt, etc.; having 
stains or blemishes. Also fig., tainted with guilt, 
disgraced, etc. Often in comb, with a prefixed 
sb., as Blood-stained, Earth-stained, Guilt- 
stained, Travel-stained, etc. 

1382 Wyclif Isa. lxiii, x Who is this that cam fro Edom, 
with steyned clothes from Bosra? X538 Elyot Diet., In- 
f edits, infected, dyed, stayned, poysoned. 1592 Arden oj 
Feversham hi. vi. 85 Then softly drawes she foorth her 
handkeicher. And modestly she wypes her teare staind face. 
1607 Lever Crucifix iGrosart) 49 O what is man whome 
Thou 1 egardest so 1 A stayned cloth, a beauty withered. 
0x628 F. Grevil Monarchy ccccclxxiv. Let Princes. .Re- 
form that common stained Discipline, Which is the Base of 
unprospevity. 2889 Hardwickes Sci. Gossip XXV. 228/2 
The chalk is full of iron-stained fissures. 1899 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. VIII. 701 Patches of stained skin may be due 
to various local irritants. 

1 2. Ornamented with pictures or designs in 
colour : esp. in stained cloth. Obs. 

1397 in Finchale Priory Charteis etc. (Surtees) p. cxvii, 
Item j lectus stewynd cum tapete. 1413-14 Durham Acc. 
Rolls (Surtees) 224 Cum 2 steyned clothes emptis pro dicta 
capella. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 11. xviii. 258 In this steyned 
clooth ridith Hector of Troie; and here in this steyned 
clooth King Herri leieth a sege to Harflew. 1483 Bury 
Wills (Camden) 23 The steynyd clooth of the Coronacion 
of oure lady, c 1474 Invent, in Poston Lett. III. 407 Item, 
vj. steyned paperis, xij d. 15. . in Northumbld. Househ, Bk. 
(1770) 440, 1 Steyned Cloth of the Ymage of St. Nicholas. 
155a in Daniel-Tyssen Invent. Ch. Goods Surrey (i860) 15 
Item one roode cloth of stayned canvas. 1627 Bp. Hall 
Charac. Virtues ft Vices 1. 181 He can make his cottage a 
Manner;., his staind-cloth Arras. 1896 MSS. Ho. Lords 
(N.S.) II. 238 The wearing of wi ought Silks, Bengals, and 
dyed, printed, or stained Calicoes, imported into the kingdom, 
fb. Comb. (Cf. Painter-Stainer). Obs. 
a 16 1 8 J. Davif.s (Heref.) Wit's Pilgr. Wks. (Giosart) II. 
26/2 Beauty,. is the Signe where Grace doth vse to lie But 
if thrust out, the Inne is most amisse.,And hath but 
meerely stained-painted Walls. 

3. Coloured with liquid pigments that penetrate 
below the surface. 

1562 J. Heywood Prov. ft Epigr. (1867) 179 Walles, Som 
seetd,.. som painted, som staind. 17x2 Land. Gaz. No. 5025/2 
Such Printed, Painted, Stained or Dyed Silks. 1884 Health 
Exhib. Catal. 38 The stained leather is then taken to tbe 
drying-rooms [m glove-manufacture]. 

to. Prepared with a staining preparation, esp. 
for microscopic observation. 

1889 I lardwicke's Sci. Gossip XXV. 31/1 A double stained- 
section of the plane wood. 1890 Ibid.jCK.VI. ioi/2_Stained 
human muscle. 1899 tr. Jaksch's Clin.Diagn. viii. (ed. 4) 
407 Such forms [of microbe] are to be discriminated by the 
behaviour of stained preparations in the presence of alcohol. 
4. Stained glass', transparent coloured glass, 
formed into decorative mosaics, used in windows 
(esp. of churches). Also, less correctly, glass which 
has been decorated with vitrified pigments. So 
also stained window. 

1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest pi, Whose pointed 
arches still exhibited fiagments of stained glass. 1834 L. 
Ritchie Wand, by Seine 159 The stained windows are very 
beautiful. 1859 Gullick & Timbs Painting 136 Stained 
glass must not be confounded with painted glass. In stained 
glass the colouring is not superficial, but pervades the sub- 
stance of the glass. ,1890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 142 The 
making of stained windows. 

Jig. 1909 J. Wells Stewart of Lovedale iii. x8 Though 
a zealous idealist, he did not look at present things through 
the stained glass of the imagination. 

attnb. 1838 Civil Engin. ft Arch. Jrnl. I. 155/2 The 
present want of encouragement to the stained glass artist. 
1839 Ure Diet. Arts 1x59 Stained-glass pigments. 1849 
Rock Ch. of Fathers 1. v. (1903) I. 280 Our stained-glass 
windows. x88x W. S. Gilbert Patience ii. (Song, Bun* 



STAIR, 


STAINER. 


thopie), I am not fondof uttering platitudes In stained-glass 
attitudes. . _ . . 

St ain er (st^’nai). Forms : 4-6 steynour, 5 
staynour, stener, stenyouxa, 6 steyner, 6- 
7 stayner, 6— stainer. £agent-n. f. Stain v. : see 
-on 2 b, -eb 1 .J . 

1 . One whose employment is staining ; one who 
colours wood, etc. with pigments which penetrate 
below the surface; fa worker of ‘stained cloths 
(see Stained^/, a. 2). See also Painter-Staineb, 


Paper-Stainer. 

1388 Wyclif Exod. xxxv. 35 That theL make the werkis 
of caipenter. of steynour [Vulg .polymitarii], and of broid- 
erere. C1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 81 Peyntour, 
steynour, mason, nor carpentere. 14 7 , 1 , Little Red. Bk. 
Bristol (1900) II. 131 John Sutton, Goldsmyth, and John 
Body, Staynour, 1489 Acc. in Sharp Cov. My si. (1825) 106 
Paid to the stener ffor workemanship ther-ofF [buckranxfor 
standards], x s. viij d. a 1513 Fabyan Citron, vu. 3^4 The 
tayllours helde y» craft of stayners. 1538 Ebyot Diet., 
Rhyparographus, a paynter of tryfles, a Stayner. 1589 
Lodge Scillaes Metam. Ep. Ded., From the shop of the 
Painter, shee is falne into the hands of the stainer. 171a 
Land. Gas. No. 5018/4 All Printers, Painters and Stainers 
of Paper. Ibid. No. 5025/2 Silks, Callicoes, Linens and 
Stuffs which shall.-be in the Possession of any private 
Painter, Stainer or Dyer to be printed. 

2 . One who or something which stains or calum- 


niates. „ _ _ 

1647 J. Norris {title) A Lash for a Lyar ; Or, The Stayner 
Stayned, Being An Answer to a false and scandalous 
Pamphlet. . 

3 . A tincture of colouring matter used m staining. 
1891 in Century Diet. 

lienee + Stainer ess, a female stainer. 
c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf. Manhode hi. xxvii. (1869) igo pis hand 
is a steynowresse of corteynes and a makers. [A mistransla- 
tion; the orig. has cstendresse stretcher.] 

Stainful, a. rarer- 1 , £f. Stain si. or v. + 
-Fin,.] Polluting, disgraceful. 

1765 J. Brown Chr. Jml. 55 Where the thoughtless fops 
keep their stainful plays. 

Staining (stfl'nig), vbl. si. [f. Stain v. + 
-ing !.] The action of the verb Stain, in various 
senses ; also concr. a result of this action. 

138a Wyclif Job xxviii. 19 Ne ther shal be maad euene 
to it topasie of Ethiope, ne to the most clene steynyng [Vulg. 
tinctures mundissimx ] shal be comparisound 1530 Rastell 
Bk. Purgat. III. viii. 2 The spottes and tokens of the steyn. 
ynge whych remayne be than a great deformyte and eye 
sore. cx$86 C'tess Pembroke Ps. li. i, dense still my 
spotts, still wash awaie my staynings. *630 R. Johnson's 
Kingd. 4 Commw. 598 Their Painting is meere steyning or 
trowelling in respect of outs. 1652 Culverwel Lt. Nature 
xv. (1661) 128 Far be it from me to drop one word, that should 
tend to the staining, and eclipsing of that just glory. 1799 
G. Smith Laboratory II. 79 This method of using water- 
colours is called painting ; the other is called washing, or 
staining [i.e. tinting]. 18x5 J. Smith Panorama Set. Jr 
Art II. 753 The colouring of maps is in fact only a species 
of staining. 184a Loudon Suburban Hort. 529 The wood 
..is well adapted, .for staining. 1871 Amer. Encycl. Print- 
ing (ed. Ringwalri, Staining, in bookbinding, the coloring 
of the edges, fly-leaves, and backs of books, either in solid 
shades, or in the process styled marbling. x88x W. B. 
Carpenter Microscope § 202 (ed. 6) 247 For blue and green 
staining, the various Aniline dyes are principally used. 1907 
J. A. Hodges Eltm. Pkotogr . (ed. 6) 70 A more or less 
deep staimng of the film results. 

•j- b. A pigment used for staining. Obs. 

1541 Aberdeen Reg. (1844) I. 175 Item, ane galkoit of 
stenyng, the price x s. 
o. attrib. 

1870 Power tr. Strieker’s Mem. Histol. I. Introd. p. xxxiii, 
The staining fluid. x88o Gibbes Histol. 22 Of the staining 
agents, logwood is the most useful. 1884 Health Exhib. 
Catal. 38 Photograph No. 3 shows the men at work at the 
staining tables, and a portion of the staining room [glove- 
manufacture]. 

Staining (st^-nig), ppl. a. rare. [f. Stain v. 
+ -ing 2 .] That stains, in senses of the verb. 

For the use in quot i486 see Stainand/j 5 /. a. 

1486 Bk. St. Allans, Her. b iij b,A gentilman mai not 
wear tokynys of armys hot of steining colowre, that is to 
say his cootarmure ynyat or ellis y geratt with preciouse 
stonys. 1601 Shakb Alls Well in. vii. 7, I.. would not 
put my reputation now In any staining act. 1789 J. Wil- 
liams Min. Kingd. I. 386 The better species of iron ores 
are generally accompanied with red staining soft soil, by 
which they are easily distinguished. 1880 Meredith Tragic 
Com. (1881) 281 She had no feminine horror of the staining 
epithet for that sex. 

Stainless (ste'-nles), a. [f. Stain sb. + -less.] 
Without stain, spot, or blemish, a. lit. 

a 1586 S idney A rcadia it. xi. (1912) 221 The Phoenix wings 
are not so rate For faultlesse length, and stainelesse hewe. 
x6i3-r6 W. Browne Brit. Past. 11. iii, 61 The Hare-bell for 
her stainlesse azur’d hue, Claimes to be worne of none but 
those are true. 1813 Shelley Q. Mab vi. 7 The stainless 
mirror of the lake Re-images the eastern gloom. 1867 
Augusta Wilson Vashti xxxv, Robed in a soft stainless 
white muslin. 


t>. fig- 

159a Shaks. Rom. ft Jul. m. ii. 13 Learne me how to loose 
a winning match, Plaid for a paire of stainlesse Maiden- 
hoods. 1601 — Twel. N, 1. v. 278 Of fre»h and stainlesse 
youth. 1743 Francis tr. Hor., Odes in. ii. 17 With stainless 
Lustre Virtue shines. 1814 Byron Lai a n. viii, But that 
long absence from his native clime Had left him stainless 
of oppression's crime. 1819 Crabbe Tales of Hall vm.23r 
The very care he tooktokeep hisname Stainless. 1889 Barrie 
Window in Thrums 176 Leeby, that stainless young woman. 
1893 Calk. News 11 Nov. 2/3 The stainless Conception of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
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Hence Stad'alessly adv. , Stai’nlessness. 

1 86a Edin. Rev, CXVI. 200 When the divorce was threa- 
tened, she again avowed her affection for Khnigsmark, and 
offered to take the sacrament on its stainlessness. 1882 
Farrar Early Chr. 1 . 106 To represent the Christian Church 
as ideally puie, as stainlessly excellent and perfect, would 
be altogether a mistake. 1887 Academy 1 Jan. 16/3 Purity 
of heart, absolute stainlessness of soul. 

Stainy (st? - ni), a. rare. [f. Stain sb. + -y.] 
Like a stain or something stained. Hence Stai'ni- 
ness. , 

1864 Mrs. A. Gatty Parab. Nature Ser. iv. 23 The beets 
had an odd stainy look, xgog Holman-Hunt Pre-Raph. I. 
276 To correct the qualities 0? thinness and stain mess which, 
over a dry ground, transparent colours would exhibit. 

Stainyell, Sc. var. Staniel (bird). 

Stair (stesi), sb. Forms : 1 stasser, 2-5 steire, 

4- 5 steier (5 steiar), 4 steygere, 4-6 (9 dial.) 
steyre, 5-6 steyr, 4-0 steyer, 6 steare, stare, 
(7 starre), 6-7 steer(e, 4-8 stayer (6 staigher, 
staygher, 7 stayor), 4-7 stayre, 5-7 stayr, 6 staler, 

5- 7 staire, 6- stair. [OE. st&ger fern. OTeut. 
type *s laigri, f. *staig- : *stig- to climb : see Sty v. 
Cf. (M)Du, steiger (WFlem. rta^staiicase), LG. 
steiger , steger masc., scaffolding, landing-stage.] 

X. An ascending series or * flight * of steps leading 
from one level to another, esp. from one floor to 
another in a house ; a staircase. 

Still the ordinary use in Scotland, where 1 up the stair 
‘‘down the stair’ are the usual equivalents for upstairs, 
downstairs, and ‘ (to go up) six stairs' means what in Eng- 
land would be expressed by ‘ six flights of stairs ’. (The 
whole series of steps between two successive floors counts, 
however, as a single ‘stair’, even when it consists of two 
or more ‘flights ’ or portions separated by a landing.) In 
England the sing, in this sense is now very rare, exc. in 
phr. on the stair, which is itself slightly archaic. 

c 1000 ASlfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilclcer 126/9 Ascensorium , 
staler, c 1000 — Saints' Lives (Skeat) v. 438 Sebastianus 
..astah ha up to bare stas^re |>e stod wij> Sms caseres botl. 
Ibid, xviii. 232 He feoll of anre stsejre, and forby ^elrng. 
£izoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 165 pis holie maiden. -bo hie was 
j>reo }ier heold, [stejh] biforen J>e temple on {>e steire of 
flftene stoples.. wiSute mannes helpe. 0x374 Chaucer 
Troylus 11. 813 Adoun be steyre a-noon right po she wente. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 115 [Tarquinius] prewe 
hym doun of a staire [L. per gradus). 1427 Rec. St. Mary 
at Hill (1905) 66 For a mason St his man a day to make a 
stayer with iij stappes, xij d ob. 1449 in Cal. Proc. Chanc. 
Q. Ehz. (1830) II. Pref. 54 To the seid hous shullen be 
ij covenable steiers, be on ledyng up from the ground in to 
be furst flore, and that other [etc.], c 1470 Henry Wallace 
vi. 248 Thescherandsuerd giaid til his coler bayne, Out our 
the stayr amang thaim is he gayne. a 1490 Botoner I tin. 
(1778) 176 A hygb grese called, a steyr of xxxu steppys. 
0x500 Chaucer's Dreme 1311, I..walkt..Til I a winding 
staire found. 1503 Hawes Examp. Virt. vn. cl, Than 
hardynes and fortune went downe the stayre. 1551 Ascham 
Let. 23 Feb., Wks. 1865 I. 11. 280 The houses be eight or 
nine stairs high, that a wonderful number of people may 
look out of windows. 1597 Drayton Heroic. Epist., Q. Isab. 
to Mortimer 39 Forth from my Pallace by a secret staire, 

I steale to Thames. 163a in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. v. 480 The stayer of [the] little gate, and the stayer 
on the north syde of the greate gate. 1730 A. Gordon 
Maffets Amphith. 250 A Stair of 20 Steps, 1755 Johnson 
s.v., Stair was anciently used for the whole order of 
steps ; but stair now, if it be used at all, signifies, as in 
Milton, only one flight of steps. 1771 Smollett Humph. 
Cl. x July, There were two stairs in the house.. 1781 
J, Moore View Soc. Italy (1790) I. v. 53 The principal 
enhance is by a spacious stair called the Giant’s stair. 1823 
P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 441 A stair contained within 
a circular or elliptical wall is called a winding stair. 1831 
Scott Cast. Dang xvii, At length she became sensible that 
he descended by the regular steps of a stair. 1832 Macgil- 
hvray Trav. Humboldt xxiv. 372 A great stair of 57 steps 
conducts to the truncated summit. 1849 M. Arnold Sick 
King Bokhara 220 While I speak, 0 King, I hear the 
bearers on the stair. 1859 Tennyson Marr, Geraint 320 
High above a piece of turret stair,. wound. 1907 Verney 
Mem. 1 3 A concealed door leading to a small private stair. 

+ b. Vaguely used for : Something on which one 
ascends. Obs. 

13. . Disput. Mary 4 the Cross 77. in Min. Poems Vernon 
MS. 614 Cros 1 he stikeb nou on bi steir, Naked aaeyn be 
wylde wynde. 

f c. A ladder. Obs. 

a 1400-50 Wars Alex. 1438 Sum stepis vp on sties to be 
stone wallis, On ilka staffe of a staire stike wald a cluster. 
1567-9 Jewel Def. Apol. iv. vii. § 3 (i6n) 376 Cum Papa 
per Sealant ascendit, &c. When the Pope taketb his staires 
to mount on Horsebacke. 

d. fig. A means of ascending in rank, power, 
moral excellence, etc. 

1570-6 Lambarde Perantb. Kent .(1826) 422 Now hath he 
climbed the seconde steppe of this staire to the crowne. 
1621 J. Taylor (Water P.) Superbias Flagellum D 6 
Humility is a most heauenly gift. The Stayre that doth (to 
Giory) men vp lift. 1627 E. F. Hist. Edw. // (1680) 9 
Caring not what succeeds, so he may make it the Stair of 
his Preferment. 1677 Gilpin Demonol. (1867) 397 Pride was 
the stair by which he knew they must ascend to it. 

t e. An ascending series, scale. Obs. 

1643 Sir T Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 33. 73 There is in this 
Universe a Staire, or manifest Scale of creatures, rising not 
disorderly.. but with a comely method and proportion. 

2 . One of a succession of steps leading from one 
floor of a building to another. 

Occurring earliest m figurative uses : see d. 

1530 Palsgr. 275/1 Stayre or grece, degrl. 1555 Eden 
Decades W. Ind. in. xi. 150 To the fyrste porches of their 
houses . . they ascend by ten or twelue steares. 16x7 Mory- 
son I tin. 1. 145, I ascended the same by two hundred and 


forty staires of marble. 1624 Wotton A rein t. l 57 That 
the bieadth of euery single Step or Staire bee neuer lesse 
then one foote. 1846 Dickens Piet. Italy , Rome 226 This 
7T)an touched every stair with his forehead. 1854 J r * 
ner's Athens 8 The roof [of the Propylaa] is in ruins,., the 
stairs are scattered about in isolated fragments, 
f b. A step of a ladder. Obs. rare. 

13. . E. E. Allit. P. C. 513 Wymmen vnwytte bat . . Bitwene 
be stele and be stayre disserne no3t cunen. 

t c. Applied to a step cut in rock, to one of the 
successive levels in the ascent of a pyramid, etc. 

1471 Caxton Recuyell (Sommer) 330 They fonde a rooche 
entaillid and cutte in to steyers or grees. .hewyd out with 
chyselles. 1584 B. R. tr. Herodotus it. 104 They deuised 
certayne engines ..to heaue vp stones fiom the grounde to 
the fyrst stayre, 1600 Pory tr. Leo's Africa v. 240 lhey 
descend by certaine staires hewen out of the rocke. 

t d. fig. A step or degree in a (metaphorical) 
ascent or in a scale of dignity. Obs. 

01225 Alter. R. 284 J>olemodnesse..haue'$ b re ° steiren 
— heie,& herre, & ahe heixt, & nexst beheie heouene. 1549 
Latimer 2nd Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 67 The thyrd stayer 
is thys. How shal they beleue in hym of whom they neuer 
heard? 1628 Earle Microcosm,, Child, The elder he 
giowes, hee is a stayer lower from God. 1640 Fuller 
Joseph's Coat (1 Cor. xi. 21) 27 So Summa hilaritas, is Ima 
ebrietas, the highest staire of mirth, is the lowest step of 
drunkennesse. 

t e. A high position. Obs. 

X590 Spenser F, Q. i. ii. 23 My dearest Loid fell from 
high honours staire Into the hands of his accursed fone. 1627 
May Lucan v. 441 And.. yields at the peoples prayei To 
be dictator, honour’s highest staire. 
f f. A degree of a circle. Obs. 
c 1374 Chaucer Compl. Mars 129 He passeth but a steyre 
in day®, two. 

3 . collective plural (of sense 2). = sense 1. Also, 
in generalized sense, the steps of staircases. (In 
the latter use, the plural of sense 2 coincides in 
application with that of sense 1, and in many ex- 
amples it is difficult to determine which of the two 
was intended by the writer.) 

Pair, flight of stairs’, see Pair sb} 6 b, Flight sb.' 1 7. 
Back stairs : see Backstairs. Above, below stairs : see 
the preps. Down, upstairs : see Downstaius, Upstairs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. clxv. (1495) 710 Thina 
ben ceiten trees.. and therof Salomon made steyers and 
grece [Vulg. gradus 2 Chron. ix. xi] and postys [Vulg. 
fulcra 3 Kings x. 11] in the house of our iorde. c 1489 
Caxton Blanchardyn xlvii. 180 [They] brought her doun 
the stayers of the paleys. 1556 in W. H. Turner Select. 
Rec. Oxford (1880) 247 The.. Coroners wer not thrust 
downe the stayers. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Con- 
ijcio , Sub scalas tabemee libraries se coni/cere, to hyde 
him selfe vnder the stayers. 1577-82 Breton Flourish 
upon Fancie (Grosart) 21/1 Why didst thou throw him 
downe the Steares in such a sorte? 1631 Gouge God's 
Arrows iv. § 15. 395 The whole garret.. and top of staires 
were as full as could be. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's 
Trav. 313 Not able to rest for ratlings and jinglings, both 
upon the stairs and in the Chamber. 17x1 Hearne Collect. 
(O. H. S.) III. 237 At the bottom of the Stayers, xyix 
W. Sutherland S /upbuild. Assist. 65 In lieu of such Stairs 
most Ships.. have only Ladders. 1712 J. James tr. Le 
Blond! s Gardening 126 The first Figure is the great Stairs 
in the Garden.. at S. Cloud. 1768 Sterne Sent. Journ. 
(1778) II. 44 (Address) The secietary look’d towards the 
stairs, as if he was about to leave me. 1825 T. Hook Say- 
ings Ser. ii. Passion 4 Princ. ix. III. 154 At the foot of the 
stairs, the company was joined by Mr. Rodney. X839 La- 
martine's Trav. 116/1 Not far from the entrance of the 
temple, we found large openings and subterranean stairs 
which led us into lower constructions. 

transf. 1667 Milton P. L. iii. 510 The Stairs were such 
as whereon Jacob saw Angels ascending and descending. 

t b. construed as sing. A flight of steps, a 
staircase. Obs. 

1536 MS. Rawl. D. 7 80 If. 62 Makyng of a new stayers for 
the Colehouse. 1563 Cooper Thesaurus, Gradus , . .a griese 
or steppe : a stayres. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 23 The com- 
posing of a fit and easy Staires being a Masterpiece. 1697 
Evelyn Architects 4 Archit. Misc. Wks. (1825) 378 The 
perpendicular post of a winding staires. X776 S. J. Pratt 
Pupil of Pleas. II. 242 It is a good way to any bed-chamber, 
and the stairs is steep. 1830 James Damley xxvi, He led 
the way up a little narrow stairs. 

c. fig. and in fig. context ; esp. applied to the 
means by which a person rises in rank or power. 
Now rare or Obs. 

1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. 16 Which.. make my backe, a 
ladder for their feete, By slaundrous steppes and stayres of 
tickle talke, To clyme the throne, wherin my selfe should 
sitte. x6oo Heywood If you know not me (1605) A 3 b, The 
sufFolke men my Lord, was to the Queene The very stayres, 
by which she did ascend. x6io Holland Camden's Brit. 
(1637) 397 Tyrants very often hew downe the staires and 
steps whereby they ascended. 1631 R. Bolton Co/nf. AJfi. 
Consc. xiv. (1635) 299 In a word to climbe up more merrily 
those staires of joy which are prest upon us by the holy 
Prophet. 1642 Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. iv. iii. 249 By the 
stairs of a Parsonage or two he climbed up at last into the 
notice of Fox, Bishop of Winchester. 1648 J. Beaumont 
Psyche vm. cxxxvii, By Virtue's daily Progress they shall 
build Up to the gate of Bliss their mystick stayers. 

f d. Dutch stairs : app. a light winding stair- 
case. Obs, 

1649 in Archasologia X. 411 A roome within the turret of 
the west stayres, having a payre of round Dutch stayres, 
arising into the very midle of it. 1701 Farquhar SirH. 
Wildairu. i, My bones ache this morning as if I bad lain all 
night on a pair of Dutch stairs. 

t e. Applied to the outside steps leading to the 
door of a building. Obs. 

. c 1481 Caxton Dialogues 14/32 So goo to the halle Whiche 
is in the market ; -So goo vpon the steyres [Fr. sy monies Its 
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degretc] ; There shall ye find the clothes. 154B Udall 
Erast u. Par. Acts xxi. 31-6 As Paule came to thestayghers 
of the castell. Ibid., Tne multitude.. folowed, euen to the 
veray staighers of the castell. 

4 . pi. (rarely sing.}. a. A landing-stage, esp. 
on the Thames in and near London. 

1S17 in Archceologia XLVXI. 312 For malcyng of an up. 
right steyer of a&sneler fiom the Themys as highe as the 
grounde afore the wacchehouse. 1355-6 in Feuillerat Revels 
Q. Mary (1514) 202 The blacke fryeis stayre. 1598 Drayton 
Heroic. Efiist,, El. Cobham to Duke Humph. 54 When my 
Barge was launched fiom the stayre. 1643 Baker Chron., 
Hen. Ill, 125 He commanded to be set ashoie at the next 
Staires. 1687 Lovell Thevenot's Treat. 1. 20 This Town hath 
two and twenty Gates, . .five on the stieight of the Propontis, 
having all their landing Places and Stairs. 1698-9 Act 11 
Will. Ill, c. 2i § 4 The said Rulers.. shall. .appoint the 
Watermen, .Stairs and Places of plying, .hetweene Graves- 
end and Windsoi. 1801 Strutt Sports <$• Past. u. ii. 71 A 
vessel is moored at a distance fiom the stairs. 1904 A. 
Griffiths jo Yrs. Publ, Sera. xiv. 205 Just opposite, on the 
riverside, were the Millbank staiis. 

lb. A flight of stone steps, or a steep lane or 
alley with steps at intervals, forming a passage 
from one street to another at a different level. 

*585 T. Washington tr. Nicholays Voy. iv. xv. 129 b, You 
doe discend by a faire staie, about 3. quarters of a myle. 
1649 W. G. Sunt. Newcastle 20 Neer this Stieel is two 
wayes which goes down into the Close, the long Staires and 
Tudhill Staires. 

5. attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib. as stair- 
arch, -baluster, -carpet, -carpeting, -door, -newel, 
-rail, -top, etc. ; stair-like adj. ; stair-wise adv. ; 
stair-builder, -building, -climbing. (Rarely stairs-.) 

1883 Good Words July 422/1 Marvellous ‘ bits ’ of broken 
♦stair-arches, 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, * Stair-baluster 
manufacturer. 1830 Easterbrook & Monckton (title) 
American *Stair Buildei. 1892 Nation [N. Y.) 11 Aug. 99/2 
Two stairhuilders from Boston. 1900 W. & A. Mowat 
(title) A Tieatise on *Stairbmlding and Handi ailing. 1834 
Dickens Sis. Roc, Boardhig-ho. ii, Mending a piece of 
♦stair- rat pet off the first landing. 1862 Catal. Internat, 
Exhib., Brit. II. No. 4237 Twilled ♦stairs carpeting. 1874 
II. H. Cole Catal. Irul. A rt S. Kens. Mus. 249 Piece of stair- 
carpeting. 1898 Allbutt' $ Syst. MedN. 8g$ AU*stair-climbing 
being .strictly forbidden. 1891 Meredith One of our Cong. 
xxv, A slam of the kitchen ♦stair-door lestored her. 1896 A. 
Morrison Child Jago i. 9 [He] climbed and reckoned his 
way up the first *staii -flight. 1848 Rickman Archil. 154 
Windows in staircases, or *stair-lights, are also of a distinct 
character in all styles. 1863-65 J. Thomson Sunday at 
Hampstead vii, Broad terrace-gardens ♦stairlike sank away. 
X876 Hardy Ethelberta xx, She leant against the ♦stair- 
newel. *848 Thackeray Van. Fair Ixvi, The narrow ♦stair 
passage. *846 Dickens Cricket on Hearth i, Deal doors, 
dressers, *stair-rails, bedposts. 1802 G. Colman Br. Grins, 
Elder Bro. (1B19) 125 Being much nearer the ♦stair top. 
1512 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 50 b, The places, where open 
fightes wer exhibited, wer made circlewise round about 
with settles or benches of marble, *staier wise one alioue an 
other. *871 W. Kay Psalms 403 The rhythmical structure 
of these Psalms [cxx. to cxxxiv] [in which one line is built 
up upon another .stair-wise). 

b. Special comb. : stair-beak, a Brazilian bird 
of the genus X tnops ; stair-cloth, a fabric for 
covering stairs ; stair-maid, a maid-servant 
employed about the staircase in an hotel ; stair- 
pit Mining (see quot. 1883); stair-rod (see 
qnot. 1858) ; T stairs -shell ? ■=■ staircase-shell', 
t stair-shide, ? a side-piece for a stair-case ; 
stair-step sb., one of the steps in a flight of stairs, 
also attrib. in stair-step curve', stair-step v., 
to furnish with a range of steps ; stair-tower, a 
stair-turret ; stair-tree, + (a) the sloping timber on 
or in which the ends of the sieps of a wooden stair- 
case are fixed ; (b) (see quot. 1688) ; (c) a tree with 
steps in it to serve as a staircase ; stair-turret, a 
turret with a staircase in it ; stair-wire, a slender 
stair-rod of metal ; stair-work, work made or done 
on or in connexion with stairs. See also Staircase, 
Stair-foot, Stair-head, Stairway. 

1869-73 T. R, Jones Cassells Bk. Birds III. 19 The 
♦Stair-beaks (Xenofis) are a group of Brazilian birds. 1771 
Mrs. Haywood New Ptesent 254 If hair *stair-cloths aie 
used. *862 Catal. Internat. Exhib., Brit , II. No. 4247, 
Floor-cloths, table-covering, and stair-cloths. 1893 Daily 
News 13 Feb. 10/7 Bascmentmaid or ♦Stairmaid. .in hotel 
or business house. 1883 Ghesley Gloss. Coalmining, 
*Stairpit, a shallow shaft or staple in a mine fitted with a 
ladder or steps. 1887 M c Neill Blawearie 95 We descended 
a stair-pit and breathed the peculiar air of the mines. 1858 
Simmonds Diet. Trade, *Stair-rods, metal rods, usually of 
brass, fixed in eyes, to secure and keep a stair-carpet smooth 
in the bend of each step. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Ednc. IV. 
298/2 Stair rods are of solid iron, plated. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. VII. 10 The *Stairs shell. 1477-9 Rec. St. Mary 
at Hill (1905) 85 For H pecis for *Steir shides, vj d. *833 
Loudon Bncycl. Archil. § 1089 Soles and lintels, ♦stair- 
steps, crow-steps. 1904 Brit. Med. Jrnl. xq Sept. 568/1 
The neutralization, instead of the stair-step curve, as used 
by Ehrlich in his spectrum, could he repiesented by a very 
regular curve. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. 1. xi, Then our 
huge pyramidal Fatherland’s-Altar, Autel de la Paine, in 
the centre, also to be raised ana ♦stair-stepped. x886 
Stevenson Kidnapped iv. 32 The key; of the ♦stair-tower at 
the far end of the house. *374 in Willis Sc Clark Cambridge 
(1886) I. 238 Ac etiam steires et ♦steyretres, 1688 Holme 
Armory in. 340/2 The Stair Tree is the Post on which the 
Wheel [of the windmill] turns. 1848 tr. Hoffmeister's 
Trav. Ceylon, etc. xi. 437 The houses rest on basements of 
masonry, and the ascent to the low door-way is by means 
of a stair-tree. 1854 Petit A rchit. Stud. France 73 The 
western piers are cairied up and foim *stair-turrets. 1834 
Vol. XX. 


Dickens Sk, Bob., Boardhtg-ho. I, The very *stair- wires 
made your eyes wink, they were so glittering. 1611 Shaks. 
Wint. T. in. iii. 75 This [child] has beene some *staire- 
worke, some Truuke-worke, some behinde-doore-worke. 
1903 Daily Mail 11 Sept. 2/7 Many wives stay indoors more 
than they would through being tired by stair work, 
t Stair, a. Obs. exc. dial. In 4 stayre, 4-5 
staire, 9 dial, stair, steer, etc. : (see Eng. Dial. 
Diet.) [OE. *stieger (in comb, viiber-st&gre ‘ pre- 
rupti’, Voc. CI050 in Wr.-Wiilcker 4/0);— OTeut. 
type *staigrjo-, f. *staig- : see Stair j< 5 .] Steep. 

<z iX75 Twelfth Cent, Horn. (E.E.T.S.) no pe wag is 
swiSe heah & swifte sLiejer \>e lsede]> us to heofene. 
13.. E. E.Allit.P. A. X022 pise twelue de-gres wern brode 
& stayre. a 1400-50 Wars A lex. 4828 Till he was comen 
till a clifle at to pe cloudis semed, pat was so staire & so 
stepe pe store me tellis, 16. . As it befell one Saturday 26 
in Percy Fol. MS. (1867) I. 244 As I went vp ICelsall wood, & 
vp that banke that was soe staire, I looked ouer my left 
snolder where I was wont to see my deere. 
t Stair, vX Obs. rare. [perh. f. Stair j£.] 

1 . trans. To ascend. 

a 1400-50 Wars Alex. 3923 Stayrand on pe staunke pe 
Stour to asaill. Ibid. 4834 With pat stairis he forth pe stye 
pat stre3t to pe est. 

2 . trans. To make in the form of stairs. 

la 14x2 Lydg. Two Merchants 635 Though to richcsse ther 
be no grees i.steyred Tascenden vp. 

t Stair, ». 2 Obs. rare, north, and Sc. [?a. ON. 
*stoyra (raod.Norw. sloyra to prick), f. staur-r 
stake.] trans. To thrust (a person) through ; to 
thrust (a weapon, etc.) into a person or thing. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7667 Dauid him gleud wit his harp, pe 
king pan hent a sper scaip_ To stair him thorn vnto pe wau. 
1513 Douglas AStteis in. iv. 56 All hair Full prevahe lhair 
swerdis in thai stair. Ibid. xn. v. 197 On ane altar a bir- 
nand schyde has hynl. And gan it rycht amyd his vissage 
stair, That blesit vp his lang herd of hair. 

Stair, obs. form of Star sbX 
Staircase (steouk^s). [f. Stair rZ. + Case^.2] 
1 . Originally, ‘ The inclosure of a pair of Stairs, 
whether it be with. Walls, or with Walls and Railes 
and Bannisters, &c.* (Moxon Mech. JExerc., 16/9, 
p. 17a) ; now usually a flight (or sometimes a 
whole series of flights) of stairs with their support- 
ing framework, balusters, etc. 

1624 Wotton A rchit, 1. 57 OfStaire-cases. *634 Brereton 
Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 32 Here is a dainty stair-case, there 
being two pair of stairs which come out of the hall. 1726 
Leoni Alberti's Archit. I. 17 b, Stair-cases therefore are of 
two sorts.. that which has no Steps, but is mounted by a 
Sloping Ascent, and the other is that which is mounted by 
Steps. 1762 J. Wesley Jrnl. 29 Mar., Who lived in the 
same staircase with me at Christchurch. 1777 Robertson 
Hist. Amer. II. vii. 297 The ascent to it was by a stair-case 
of a hundred and fourteen steps. *823 P. Nicholson Tract. 
Build. 184 The wall which supports the ends of the steps is 
called the staircase. 1826 Lamb Elia Ser, it. Pop. P allot ies 
xi, The true Lady Marys and Lady Bcttys. .are consigned 
to the staircase and the lumber-room. X848D1CKENS Dombey 
xliii, Florence.. crept down the staircase,. X878 Browning 
La Saistaz Till the landing on the staircase saw escape 
the latest spark. 

X). transf. 

a 1668 Lassels Voy. Italy (1698) I. 46 When we came to 
Mount Sampiou, one of tne great stair-cases of Italy, wc 
were forced , . to go afoot. *687 Lovell Thevenot's Trav. 
1. 140 This Stair-case hath been made very easie to go down 
and up, for the convenience of the Oxen that go down, to 
labour. X78X Gibbon Deal. 4 F. xix. II. 156 A secret., 
staircase, scooped out of the rock that hangs over the stream 
of the Tigris, i860 Tyndall Glac. n. xi. 290, I therefoie 
took my axe, , . and cut an oblique staircase up the wall of ice. 

O. Jig. 

1641 Baker Apol. 19 Doth not the whole staire case by 
which all Learning.. is ascended up by, lye open before 
them ? 1650 Fuller Pisgah iv. i, 17 Climax the mountain 
whose figure like that figure in Rhetorick ascends like a 
staire-case by degrees. 

+ 2. = staircase-shell (in 4). Obs. 

1713 Petiver Aqvat. Anim. A mboiiue Tab. ii, Bnccinum 
sealare vemm . . Royal Stair-Case. Ibid. Tab. xiii, Bnc- 
cinum seal are. .Small Stan-case. 18158. Brookes Conchol. 
157 Staircase. Trochus perspectivus. 

8. Phys. A continuous series of responses to 
nerve stimuli, varying from a minimal to a maxi- 
mal intensity. _ (Syd. Soc. Lex. citing Romanes.) 
[1871 BowDiTCHin Ber, d.k. Sachs, Gesellsch . d. Wissensch., 
Math. -Phys. XXIII, 66g Wir wollen eine so beschaffene 
Reihe von Zuckungen unter dem Namen einer Treppe 
zusammenfassen.] x88a Gaskell in ’Jrnl. Physiol. IV. 106 
In both the strip from the tortoise’s auricle and the frog’s 
ventricle, .a senes of single stimulations produces a * stair- 
case ’. 1883 M°William Ibid. VI, 209 This phenomenon 
has been termed a ' staircase of beats (aufsteigende Treppe) ’. 
4 . attrib. and Comb. : staircase-gallery, -head; 
-like adj. ; staircase-shell, a shell of the genus 
Solarium, any member of the family Solariidm. 

1848 Dickens Z?<w/ieyxIvit,She pacedher own room, opened 
the door and paced the ♦staircase-gallery outside. x8oa G. 
Colman Br. Grins, Elder Bro . (1810) 133 Crow, in the dark, 
now, reached the ♦staircase bead. x88x Mrs. Holman 
Hunt Childr. ferns, xoa They made their way up and down 
such ♦staircase-like rocks as in England would seem impos- 
sible. 1830 Say Amer. Conchol. Ph 27 Scalaria. a genus 
of very pretty shells, known by the name of ♦staircase shells 
by some collectors. 1896 Lydekker Roy. Nat. Hist. VI. 
387 The so-called staircase-shells ( Solariidm ). 

Hence Stat*roased a., furnished with a stair- 
case; Stal'icasing* vbl, sb., supplying or providing 
with a staircase or staircases. 


1729 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 563 At a Con- 
gregation. .agreed to proceed in Covering flooring sashing 
.staircasing of the new Building. 1909 Engl. Rev. Jan. 223 
Each of the two balconied and staii cased belfries. 

Staired (ste»rd), a. rare. [f. Stair sb. + -ed 2 .] 
Arranged like stairs, with one step above another ; 
supplied with stairs or stairways. 

1650 Fuller Pisgah 11. v. 126 Our guesse is seconded by 
plenty of Gradati monies, Staired mountains, which goe up 
by degrees. 1804 Coleridge Lett. (1895) 482 Many of them 
[the streets of Malta] very steep— a few staired all across, 
and almost all . . having the footway on each side so staired. 

t Stai’rer, [f. Stair sb. + -er 1.] The keeper 
of the stairs (of a public building.) 

1695 Wood Lift (O.H.S.) Ill, 496 Some rabble and townes- 
men that had got in by the connivance of the stairers. 

Stair-foot. Also rarely stairs-, stair’s-. The 
foot of a staircase ; the level space in front of the 
lowest step of a flight of stairs. 

1470-85 Malory A rtlmr xvm. vii. 736 The other knychte 
wente streyghte to the steyer foote where sat Kyng Arthur. 
*5*3 More in Graf torts Citron. (1568) 1 1. 804 He caused ye 
murtherers to buiy them at the stayie foote. 1598 B. Jon- 
son Ev. Man in Hum. hi. iii, Or sit in the cold at the staire- 
foot for her. 1667 Dryden & Die. Newcastle Sir M. 
Mar-all v. i, The gentle Guinea, .which us’d as duly to 
steal into our hands at the Stair-foot, as into Mr. Doctor's 
at paiting. 1722 De Foe Col. Jack xv, I wailed on her 
then to the stairfoot. 1848 Dickens Dombey xliii, He had 
led her back to the stair-foot. 

<1x562 G. Cavendish Wolsey (1893) 264 Whome they 
brought on his mewle to the stayers foote of his chamber, and 
ther lighted. 1757 Hist. 2 Mod. Adventurers II. 196 Wad- 
dling to the Stmrs-foot ; ‘ Moll, Moll said she. 1868 
‘ Holme Lee ’ Basil Godfrey v, She did not hear her mother 
call fiom the staii ’s-foot. 

b. attrib. 

*573-5 Gascoigne Ford. Jeronimi Wks. 1007 I. 407 He 
having a large base court to passe over beroie he could 
recover his staire foote dore. 1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. 
11. iii. xo He and the Duchesse By night meete in their 
linnen, they haue beene seene By staue.foote panders 1 
1665 Wood Life [O.H.S.) II. 45 For a key to the starefoot 
door, Zd. 

Stair-head, stai rhead. Also formerly 
rarely stairs-. The level space at the top of a 
staircase or flight of stairs. 

*534-5 MS, Rami. D. 777 If. 72 The Stayer hede goyng to 
the Quen's Jucll lions. 1569 Itiv. Lane. <5- Chesh. Wills 
(Chetham Soc.) 36 In the chamber at the steare head. 1607 
Wotton in Life <$• Lett. (1907) I. 379 [The Doge of Venice] 
brought him afterwards down to the last stairhead of the 
place. 1634 Brereton Trav. [Chetham Soc.) 32 Here is a 
dainty stair-case, theie being two pair of stairs which come 
out of tlie hall, and land both at one stair-liead, anti lead 
into the best rooms. X702 Savery Miner's Friend 43 This 
Pipe.. must be long enough to reach fiom the Landing- 
place or Stair-head. 1820 Keats Cap £ Bells Ixx, He. . 
scarce upright could reach The stair-head. 1849 Cum.ES 
Green Hand xv. (1856) 152 She stood with one little foot on 
the stair-head behind me. 1894 Hall Caine Manxman v. 
iv. 294 He.. crept out on to the stairhead, and listened. 

1551-60 in H. Hall Soc. Eliz. Age (1886) 150 An olde cub- 
bord standing at the Stayers headd, 1588 Parke tr. Men- 
doza's Hist. China 126 The first ball of the pallace which 
is at the staires heade. 1655 tr. SoretsCom. Hist. Franeion 
xn. aa They took their ready way to the staire head. X748 
Richardson Clarissa VI. 258 She shot to the stairs-head 
to receive him. 

attrib. 1851 Mayhew Loud. Labour (1861) II. 378/2, 
I pay him aj. gd. a week for a little stair-head place with 
a bed in it, 19x0 Q. Rev. Apr. 385 She was not a mere 
stairhead hostess. 

Stairless (steadies), a. rare. [f. Stair sb. + 
-less.] Having no stairs. 

x868 Macdonald R. Falconer I. 283 Ont at his eyes it 
would go, traverse the dim stairless space, and sport with 
the wind-blown monster. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. t Africa 
422 The population.. has been.. employed in hauling and 
hoisting tne furniture on to the stairless verandah. 

Stairway (stea-iw^)- [£ Stair sb. + Way 
rd.] A way up a flight of stairs, a staircase. 

X767 T. Hutcuinson Hist. Mass. (1795) II. iv. 387 Officers 
had planted themselves at the head of the stair-way with 
loaded carbines. 1847 Prescott Peru iv. v. (1850) II. 339 
Running down to the first landing on the stairway, x8ya 
M. Collins P'cess Clarice II. 93 He walked up the gron 
stairway of the hotel. 1892 Boyle County ofDitrkat/t 361 
They were reached by a stairway from the triforium, 1906 
Marj. Bowen Viper of Milan xx, It [the door] opened im- 
mediately on a black marble stairway. 

b. transf. 

c %8ao S. Rogers Italy, Jovasse (1838) 33 His ancient car- 
bine from his shoulder slung. His axe to new a stair-way in 
the ice. 1894 Westm, Gaz. x Jan a/i Heie the old Duke of 
Bridgewater's canal makes junction with the Ship Canal by 
two long stairways of locks. 


1879 sf Arnold Lt. Asia vm. (1881) 229 Make golden 
stairways of your weakness, x886 C. A. Briggs 1 fessiemic 
Proph, 1. 26 The prophets as an order of. .teachers constitute 
a grand stairway. 1909 Ediiu Rev. July 40 Thus the soul 
ranges up and down the stairway of existence. 

f Starry, a. Obs, rare. [f. Stair jA+-y.] 
Ascending or mounting like a flight of stairs. 

X500 Nashe Lenten Stupe 13 With wooden galleries in 
the Church that they haue, and stayry degrees of seales in 
them. x6o> [see Climacterical a. x]. 

Stait(e, obs. forms of State sb. 

staithe (steis), sb. Now local. Forms: 1 stsep 
(dal. stops, stse]>e), 2 ste)>, 3 sta]>e, 5-8 (9 Diets.) 
statlie,o stath, 7 stayth, 8 steath(e, 6-9 staith, 
6 - staithe ; also 9 dial, steeth, stay, etc. : see 
Eng. Dial, Diet, [In sense 1, repr, OE. steep neat. 
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STAITHE, 


STAKE, 


(? once mnsc.) *= OS. stad bank, shore, OITG. stad 1 
masc., neut. (MHG. stat, inflected stad-, mod.G, 
dial, staa), Goth, stapa dat. (masc. or neut.) 
OTeut. *stafio~ f. *s/a- : see Stand v. In senses 2 
and 3, which are not evidenced in OE. and are 
current only in districts where Scandinavian influ- 
ence is strong, the word prob. represents (or has 
coalesced with) the cognate ON. s/pi fem .( •—*stajnud') 
landing-stage (Norw, stod), Cf. also OHG. stado 
wk. masc. (MHG. stade , mod.G. dial, staden ) and 
MKG. gistat neut. (mod.G. gestade) landing-place.] 
f 1 . The land bordering on water, a bank, shore. 
£893 iEu'RED Oros. 1. i. § 22 Of Stem mere 5 e Tniso 
standed in staSe. O. IS. Chron, (Parker MS.) an. 894, 
JEt Butting tune on Steferne stajje. a 1000 Riddles iii. 6 
(Gr.) Streamas stajm beatafl. Ibid, xxiii. 19 Brohte hwaejjre 
beoinas ofer human & hyra bloncan mid from stffiSe heaum, 
e 1050 Suppl , AS If r ic' ± Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 177 Ripa, 
stEej>. [**•• Ibid. 546 see)*.] c 1205 Lav. 7 He wonede at 
Ernleje. . vppen Seuame stake. 

2 . A landing-stage, wharf; esp. a waterside 
depot for coals brought from the collieries for 
shipment, furnished with staging and shoots for 
loading vessels. 

1338 Ong. Chartulary of Tinmouth Monastery 172 in 
Brand Hist. Newcastle (1780) II. 255. Domusquam predict us 
prior et suus conventus. -nabent in predicta villa Novi 
Castri super le Stathes. £1390 in Gross Gild Merck. II. 
169 [Lynn Regis] Unavt communem placcam vocatam le 
commen stathe cum periinencits. 1420 Eng : Misc. (Surtees) 

17 We, serchours of the masons and wryghtes of the cite of 
York, .awarde and deme y‘ a ljne be drawn straight fra ye 
comer of yestatheof yechauntery..un to yenextecomerof 
ye stathe of ye common place, c 1440 Promp. Pare. 473/* 
Stathe, waterys syde, stacio. 1519 in A rchsologia XXV. 
418 For caryeng of y« same ij cads [of Red Heryngs] to y° 
Common Stathe, ij d. 1653 Lilburn Tryed £ Cast 4 [He] 
sold a thousand pounds worth of Coales that were upon the 
Staithes. *667 Primatt City 4- C. Build. 26 You may con- 
sider what Stayths or Wharffs there be upon the River. 
1708 J. C. Couiil. Collier (1845) 49 The Rivers are not Na- 
vigable for Ships, so high as they Keys or Coal-Steaths. 
1833 Ht. MAKTWEA.tr Tale of Tyne i. x Train after train 
of coal-waggons slid by on. the rail-road from the pit to the 
staithe. 186a Smiles Engineers III. ir Arrived at the 
staiths, the waggons are emptied at once into the ships 
waitin'* alongside for cargo. 1905 Times 4 Mar. g/6 At 
midnight last night the River Tyne Commissioners’ new 
staithes. .were totally destroyed by fire. 

3 . An embankment. 

1698 De la Pryme Diary (Surtees) 185 Their tyde..is 
fenced out with huge stathes, for if all the water might be 
suffered to come in that would, it would., dround.. the 
whole Levels. 1839 Stonchouse Axholme 52 The fertility 
of the soil.. would induce the inhabitants.. by means of 
staiths and embankments, to reclaim the land thus formed. 
1876 Whitby Gloss. s.v. Steeath , Staithes, masonry to prevent 
the ground as a foundation from being washed away. 

Staithe (s tBtS), v. dial. [f. prec. sb.] traits. 
To furnish with a staithe ; to embank. 

1839 Stonehouse Axholme 20 Considerable attempts 
must have been made, even at this early period to staith 
and embank the Trent. 1876 Whitby Gloss, s. v. Steeath, It 
was well steeath’d ; i. e. strengthened by masonry. 
Staithman (st^'Smaen). Also staithsman. 
[t. Staith sb. + Man jA] (See quots.) 

1667 Primatt City <$■ C. Build. 27 By the Staithsmens ac- 
compts..you may find what quantity of Coles there hath 
been wrought. 1710 Act 9 Anne c 28 § 9 No Coal-Owner 
..or his.. Overman or Overmen, Staithman [etc.]. 1:893-4 
Northumbld. Gloss., Staithman, steethman, the man who 
overlooks the shipping of coals. 

Staitly, obs. Sc. form of Stately. 

Staive, Statver : see Stave, Stavek vbs. 

Stak, obs f. Stack sb , ; obs. pa. t. of Stick v. 
Stake (static), * 5.1 Forrhs *. 1 staca, 5, 7 stak, 
5-6 Sc. and north, staik (6 eteyk), 6 Btaok, 6-7 
stacke, 3- stake. [OE. staca wk. masc. corre- 
sponds to OFris., MDn. stake masc. and fern. 
(Du. staak masc.), (M)LG. stake (whence MHG., 
mod.G. stake, staken, and prob. MSw. stahi, Sw., 
Norw. stake, Da. stage), f. *stak- ablaut- var. of 
*stek- to pierce, thrust in : see Steke, Stiok vbs. 
The Teut. word was adopted in Rom. as Pr., Sp., 
Pg. estaca, OF. estaque, estache, It. stacca : see 
Stacket, Estacade.] 

1 . A stout stick or post, usually of wood, with 
a pointed end for driving into the ground ; used 
e.g. to mark a boundary or site, to support a 
plant, to secure an animal, to form one of the 
component parts of a fence, hedge, or the like. 

£893 ASlkred Oros. v. v, Ac jisere ilcan niht }je mon on 
das* haefde f>a burg mid stacum gemearcod, swa [etc.], c 1000 
Sax. Leechd. I. 395, & sleah aenne stacan on middan Jjam 
ymbhagan & lege (>one stan on uppan Jjam stacan. c 1340 
Nominate (Skeat) 338 On a stake of pere-tre. 1390 Gower 
Conf II. 83 A tente of cloth with corde and stake He 
sette up ferst. C1420 Avow, Arth. xvii, The hed of that 
hardy. He sette on a stake. 01440 Sir Degrev. 1120 Syxty 
stedus he wan, And brou^th to stak. c 1440 [see Staking vbl. 
sb. b], 1323 Act 14ft 15 Hen. VIII, c. i3l)yvers neweWeris, 
Gores, Stakes and Engyns have bene levyd and enhauncid ; 
By reason wherof, the said Haven is greatly decayed ageyn, 
*534 in J. Croft Excerpta Ant . (1797) 17 For a Steyk of vj 
Nyks for Stapys to a Grese, ij d. *667 Primatt City <5- C. 
Build. 93 The Ground is not firm to build on, hut doth require 
stakes to be droven. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Red. xv. § 144 
The man was drawn by a horse to the gallows . .and buried 
under it, with a stake driven through him, as is usual in the 
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case of self-murderers. 1719 T)e Fof Crttsaex. (Globe) 117 , 1 
set my Dog to guard it in the Night, tying him up to a Stake 
at the Gate. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 437 The farmer s hedge, 
Plash'd neatly, and secur'd with driven stakes Deep m the 
loamy bank. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 255 We find 
it completely fenced across with stout stakes. 
fig. 1567 Glide $ Godlie Ball. 186 O cankerit canqnms, 
and o ye rottin stakis. XS94 Hooker Eccl. Pol. Prefi ii. § 3 
As the truth is, their ministers forrein estimation hitherto 
hath beene the best stake in their hedge. 1630 Prvnne Anti- 
Armin. 123 Thus to plucke vp all the stakes, the bounds 
of Gods eternal Deciees. 

Proverbial uses. 01300 Cursor M. 7526 Bot par he stod 
als still os stake. 1390 Gower Conf. Ill 8 , 1 fro hire go Ne 
mai, bot as it were a stake, I stonde _ 1546 J. Hevwood 
Prov. (1867) 29 For any great courtesie he doth make, It 
seemth the gentill man hath eaten a stake. 0*637 B. Jon- 
son Underwoods, Celebr. Charts ix, Dressed, you still for 
man should take him 1 And not think h’ had eat a stake. 

b. A post upon which persons weie bound for 
execution, esp. by burning. Hence the stake is 
used as a name for the punishment of death by 
burning. 

ciaos Lav. 16684 Samuel nom Agag J>ene king-.&Jette 
hine swiSe sterke to ane stake binde. c X386 Chaucer Knt.'s 
T. 1694 And he that is at meschief shal be take And noght 
slayn but be broght vn to the stake That shal ben ordeyned. 
CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.) ix. 35 Scho was.. bun by a stake 
and fagotes of thornes. .laide aboute hir. 1563-83 Foxe 
A. <f- M. II. 1623 When they came to the stake in Smith- 
fielde to bee burned, M . Bradford lying prostrate on the 
one side of the stake, and.. John Leafe on the other side. 
1591 Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, v. ui. 44 Curse Miscreant, when 
thou comst to the stake. 160a Aberdeen Reg. (1848) II. 209 
The persoun convict thaiiof..sall be bund to ane stajk 
within the floode merk during the space of thre houris, 
qubill the water flow round about him. 1642 Fuller II oly Pf 
Prof. St. 11. xix. 125 When Religion is at the stake, there must 
be no lookers on. 1722 De Foe Moll Flanders (1840) 277 To 
be burnt to death at a stake. 1829 Hood Eijgene A ram 204 
And my red right hand grows raging hot, Like Cranmer’s 
at the stake. 1852 Thackeray Esmond 1. v, ‘ I know I would 
go to the stake for you,’ said Harry. 1872 Morley Vol- 
taire (1886) 7 When ..the fortunes of the fight do not hurry 
the combatant to dungeon or stake. 

e. The post to which a bull or bear was fas- 
tened to be baited. 

1546 J. Hevwood Prtro. 1. ix. (1867) 17 With as good will 
as a beare goth to the stake. x6ox Shaks. Jul. C. iv. i. 48 
Octa. Let vs do so : for we ate at the stake, And bayed 
about with many Enemies. *6x6 W. Browne Brit. Past. 
it. iv. g8 Saw you a lusty Mastiue at the stake Throwne 
fiom a cunning Bull. 

d. A post pointed at both ends for use in mili- 
tary defensive work (see qnot. 1876). 

1297 R. Glouc. Chron. (Rolls) 1171 Stakes of ire monion 
he pi3te in temese grounde Aboue ssarpe &kene inou binejj 
grete & rounde. c 1450 Brut 11. ccxliv. 378 He bade euery 
man to orden hym a stake of tre, and scharp both endis, J>at 
}>e stake my3t be pyghtyn the erthe a-slop, pat hir enymyez 
schulde not ouyr-ryde hem. 1634 Milton Counts 491 Com 
not too neer, you fall on iron stakes else. 1876 Voyle & 
Stevenson Milit. Diet , Stakes, small pieces of wood . . used 
as an obstacle against the advance of an attacking force, 
being sharply pointed and driven into the ground until only 
1 foot or a feet project. 

e. Phrases. (U.S.) To full up, move stakes : 
to move one’s habitation. Similarly to drive 
stakes, to stick one’s stakes : to pitch one’s camp or 
tent, to settle. 

1830 Massachusetts Spy 15 Dec. (Thornton Ainer. Gloss. 
s. v. Pull), Our departed emigrants pulled up stakes, and 
returned post haste to the good old town of Springfield. 
1869 Bret Harte Luck of Roaring Camp 178 He built the 
shanty, .lest titles should fall through, and we’d have to get 
up and move stakes farther down. 1872 De "V eke Ameri- 
canisms 184 Where he settles, there he stakes or sticks bis 
stakes. 1906 Outing (U.S.) Feb. 605/2 After drifting about 
several years I finally drove stakes on the Spokane River. 
2 . collect, sing. Stakes used as a framework or 
support in fencing and hedging; esp. as a basis 
for the intertwining, wattling, or plashing of brush- 
wood or other materials. 

a. Stake (earlier + stakes) and rice (Rich 1 2) Sc. 
and north. ; a fence, hurdle, or partition made with 
these materials ; also attrib. 

*457 Sc. Acts fas. II, § 30 (1814) II. 51/2 J>* na man 
mak gardes nor heggis of dry staikes na Rys or stykis. 
1471-2 Durh. Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 644 Pro posicione del 
stakes et ryss. 1536 Bellenden Cron, Scot. (1821) I. 260 
To big the wal betwix Ahircorne and Dunbritane, with staik 
and rise. 1584 Hudson Du Baricts' Judith iv, On stake 
and ryce hee knits the crooked vines, And snoddes their 
bowes. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 278 Hurdles, 
(vulgarly called stake and rice) may be made round the 
links. x8sx [see Stab sb. 3 x]. 1858 R. S. Surtees Ask 
Mamma Ixv. 295 Giving his horse a good dig with his spurs, 
he lifted him over a stiff stake-and-rice fence. 

b. Stake and band, bond, bound : see quot. 1805. 

1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. I. Plate xxxiii, The 

form of dead hedge usually termed stake and band, anil 
sometimes stake and rise. In it the dead materials are 
wattled in between strong stakes. Ibid. 141 A stake and 
band hedge. 1857 G. A. Lawrence Guy Livingstone iv, 
Instead of taking the stake-and-hound at the weakest place, 
he rode at the strongest. 1902 Cornish Naturalist on 
Thames 161 This is the universal ‘stake and bond’ hedge 
of the shires, impenetrable to cattle. 

c. Stake and rider (see Rider 12 d), a fence 
made of stakes with a top bar ; also attrib. ; hence 
stake-and-tidered adj. U.S. and Colonial. 

1829 Massachusetts Spy xi Feb. (Thornton Amer. Gloss.), 
[He met] a man in a lane with a stake-and-rider fence on 
each side. 1859 Bartlett Diet. Amer. (ed. 2) 443 Stake 


and lider, a species of fence higher and stronger than a 
* worm fence 1893 Centuiy Mag. Aug. 625/2 The stake- 
and-ridered fences everywheie. 
f 3 . A rung (of a ladder). Obs. rare, 
c 1440 Jacob's Well xxxiii. 215 He sytteth on |>e nethrrest 
stake of |>is laddere in belle. Ibid , Iche of hem sytteth 
a-bouyn ojier on J>is leddere on dyuers stakys. 

+ 4 . ? A stick (of a fan). Obs. rare. 

1640-1 Kirkcudbright War-Comm. Minute Bk. (1855) 44 
Delyverit..ane silver coupe, ane stak of ane fann, [etc.]. 

5 . Technical uses. 

a. A small anvil used by metal-workers, esp. 
one with a tang for fitting into a socket on a 
bench. Also, a tool used by watchmakers and 
jewellers (see quot. 1884). 

1660 in Archseologia XI. 101 Aimoiers Toolcs. -Tramping 
Stakes. Round stake. Welting stakes. 1677 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc. ii. 20 The Stake is a small Anvil.. which either 
stands upon a broad Iron foot, .on the work-bench, .or else 
jthath a strong Iron spike at bottom, which . .is let into, .the 
work-bench. 1843 Holteai>ffel Turning 1 . 386 The smaller 
anvils, which are called stakes, . .are of progressively smaller 
sizes. 1884 F. J. Britton Watch Clockm. 214 Polishing 
Stake, a square polished surface of steel on which red- 
stuff and other polishing material is mixed. It is usually 
enclosed in a box. Ibid. 228 Riveting Stake, a cube of 
steel.. pierced with a series of different sized holes for the 
reception of arbois. ..A jointed stake.. hinged at one end., 
is handy in some cases. Ibid. 246 A stake with a beak to 
it. . , a form much used by jewelleis. 

b. Leather-maniif. (See quol. 1897.) 

1853 Urb Diet, A rts (ed. 4) II. 63 The woikman holding 
the extremities of the skin with both hands, pulls it in all 
diiections.. against the smoothing ‘stake’. 1897 C. T. 
Davis Manuf. Leather xx. (ed.2) 274 The hand stake.. was 
an upright wooden stake, some two feet in length and eight 
inches in width into the tapering top of which was fixed a 
bioad steel blade. The skin was drawn across this blade. 

c. Each of the stanchions or posts which fit into 
sockets or staples on a trolley, wagon or boat to 
prevent the load from slipping off. 

1875-84 Knight Diet. Mech. 

u. Basket-making. Each of the longest founda- 
tion-rods of a basket or the like. (Webster, 1911.) 

6. In the Mormon Church : A territorial divi- 
sion ; the see or jurisdiction of a Mormon bishop. 
[? Suggested by Isa. liv. 2, 3.] 

1*833 J- Smith in Linn Story of Mormons (1902) 120 It is 
expedient in me that this Stake that I have set for the 
strength of Zion be made strong. 1839 Ibid., I have other 
places which I will appoint unto them, and they shall be 
called Stakes for the curtains, or the strength of Zion.] 
1882-3 Schaffs Encycl. Relig. Knowl. II. 1578 Every city, 
or ‘ stake’, including a chief town and sui rounding towns. 

1883 Encycl. Bril. XVI. 828 The [Mormon] church is made 
up of 23 stakes, each having a president. 

7 . attrib. and Comb., as stake-beetle (Beetle sb}- 
1), -hedge, -pole, -rest', stake-boat, a boat moored 
or otherwise fixed to serve as a starting-point "or 
mark for racing boats; stake-driver U.S., the 
bittern, Botaurus mugitans; stake-fellow, a 
fellow-sufferer at the stake ; stake-hang dial. , stake- 
head (see quots.) ; stake-iron, (a) a nail-maker’s 
stake (sense 5 a) ; (b) = sense 5 c ; f stake nail 
(see quot.) ; stake-net, a fishing net usually set 
between tide-marks or in shallow water, secured 
in a vertical position by means of stakes ; stake- 
pooket, a socket for a stake of a platform car 
(Cent. Diet. 1891) ; stake-presidency, the pre- 
sidency of a Mormon stake (see sense 6); 
f stake-stubber, one who removes (boundary) 
stakes ; + stake-stuck a., that stands like a stake ; 
f stake willow, a kind of willow used for the 
making of stakes. 

1638-40 Min. Archdeaconry of Essex (MS.) 140b, He 
tooke two stakes and knock! them in with a “stake beetle. 

1884 Pall Mall Gaz. 4 Apr. 8 The Cambridge crew. . paddled 
away.. to their “stake-boat on the Middlesex side of the 
river. 1872 Coues N. Amer. Birds 269 Botaurus. Bittern. 

. . “Stake-driver. x88q H. Saunders Brit. Bird s 374 The 
note of the male . . is . . like the noise made by driving a stake 
in boggy soil, whence its common name of * Stake- ’ or 
‘ Post-driver '. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 1148/1 [He] 
bad his bedfellow and sworne “stakefellow . . maister Saun- 
ders farewell. 1825 J. Jennings Obsei~v. Dial. W. Eng. 141 
A knaw’d all about tha “stake-hangs Tha zalmon vor ta 
catch. Ibid. Gloss., Stake-hang , . . a kind of circular 
hedge made of stakes, forced into the sea-shore, .for the 
purpose of catching salmon, and other fish. 1828-32 
Webster^ * Stake -head, in rope-making , a stake with 
wooden pins in the upper side to keep the strands apart. 
1854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss., “ Stake-hedge , one 
made of thorns or wood, .. wattled or ethered from three 
to four feet high. 1832 Babbage Econ. Manuf. i. 14 He 
puts this [piece of red-hot iron] into a hole in a small "stake- 
iron immediately under a hammer connected with a treadle. 
1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Stake-iron Bender, a machine 
for bending stake-irons for the bolsters of wagons. 1688 
Holme Armoury in. 300/1 “Stake Nails, or Sadlers Tacks. 
1836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes II. 23 It is not unusual to have 
“stake-nets placed in the reverse position, with the courts 
open to the ebb-tide. 1883 Molonf.y W. Afr. Fisheries 
(Fish. Exhib. Publ.) 24 These baskets are secured to “stake- 
poles or sticks, laid out in parallel lines, ioog Century Diet. 
Suppl., “ Stake-presidency. 1891 Century Diet,, *Stakc-iest, 
on a railway platform-car, a device for supporting a stake 
when turned down horizontally. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. 
(1867) 161 But if “stake stoobbers will not let stakis stand, 
Blame not the stake 1741 in C. Whibley In Cap 4 Gown 
(1898) 37 Ev’n “stake-stuck Clarians strove to stoop. 1577 
Googb Heresbach's Ifusb. 11. 103 b, The other kinde [of 
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STAKE. 


willow]. .seluing for stayes to Vines.. or stakes of Hedges, 
and is called ’'stake Wyllowe [L. qute perticalis dicitur]. 

Stake (st?k), sb. 2 [Of -uncertain etymology. 

Perh. f. Stake v? On the alternative supposition that 
the sh. is the source of the vb., the foimer may be the same 
word as Stake sb . 1 The peculiar use might have been 
developed from the phrase on the stake, which may origin- 
ally have referred to a custom of placing on a ‘stake’ or 
post the object (an article of clothing or tne like) hazarded 
on the event of a game or contest. There is, however, no 
evidence of the existence of such a custom; and in our 
quols. the first example of the phiase is dated 1592, while 
the use of the sb. to denote the money risked on a game of 
dice is more than half a century oldei.] 

1 . That which is placed at hazard ; esp. a sum 
of money or other valuable commodity deposited 
or guaranteed, to be taken by the winner of a game, 
race, contest, etc. 

1540 Palsgr. Acolastus iv. iii. Tj, All the stakes and set* 
tynges that be sette within the dyce horde, whiche lye on 
Iyttell heapes. 1611 Shaks. Wint. T. 1. ii. 248 A Foole, That 
seest a Game play'd home, the rich Stake diawne, And tak’st 
it all for least. 1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. <$• Commit], 41 He 
that winnes the game, gets not only the maine Stake, but 
all the Bets by follow the fortune of his hand. 1673 
[R, Leigii] Transp. Reh. 88 Let who will be the gamesters, 
he is sure to sweep the stakes. 1808 Scott Marmion 1. 
xxii, Full well at tables can he play And sweep at bowls 
the stake away. i8zi — Kentlw. ii, Our landlord here 
shall hold] stakes. 1878 H. Gibus Ombre 9 Even at low 
stakes one may lose or gain enough to give interest to the 
game. 1884 Tennyson Cup 1. iii. 79 [I] am no such gamester 
As, having won the stake, would dare the chance Of double 
or losing all. 

b. fig. and in figurative context. 

1581 J. Bell H addon's Ansm. Osor. 403 b, Upon what grew 
this inequabiiitie and parcialitie ofdispensation [of pardons], 
if there were no stakes layed doune for the game ? x6ox 
Ld. Mountjoy in Moryson's Itin. (1617) u. 145 For now 
Jactci est alca between England and Spaine and we that 
doe play the game have least interest in the stake, 1681 
Dryden A is. <y Achit. 1. 457 The Sword, Which for no less 
a Stake than Life you Draw. X784 Cowper Tiroc. 863 
Can’st thou. . Lay such a stake upon the losing side, Merely 
to gratify so blind a guide? 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. 
(1876) II. x. 278 The royalists in England, who played so 
deep a stake on the king's account. 1878 Bosw. Smith 
Carthage 121 The prize was small., and the stake large, but 
Lhey slaked and lost it. 

c. fig. To have a stake in (an event, a concern, 
etc.) ; to have something to gain or lose by the 
turn of events, to have an interest in ; esp. in to 
have a stake in the country (said of those who 
hold landed property). 

1784 Sir A. Dick in Boswells Johnson (1904) II. 326 With 
my most affectionate wishes for Dr. Johnson's recovery, in 
which his friends, his country, and all mankind have so 
deep a slake. 1807 Windham Sp. Ho. Comm, 22 July in 
Hansard IX. 897 Those entrusted with arms.. should be 
persons of some substance and stake in the country. 1863 
Livingstone Zambesi In trod. 8 And will probably always 
have the largest commercial stake in the African continent. 
19x1 H. Brown Hist. Scot. I. iv. viii. 281 Scotland came to 
have a stake in this struggle. 

d. Phrases. + To part stakes : see Paut v, 10 b. 
Similarly + to share, divide stakes. To draw 
stakes, to withdraw what is staked as a wager, etc. 

1554 Philpot in Coverdale Lett. Martyrs (1364) 246 Com- 
municate your necessities to me, and to others of his people, 
and God will make vs to deuide stakes. 1504 J. Dickenson 
Aristas (1878) 56 But belike the god himselfe ment to share 
stakes. 1653 W. Ramesey Astrol. Restored 186 But after 
a tedious dispute they shall leave off and draw stakes. 2662 

J . Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. \Ambass. 300 The King of 
eisia farms out the Mint to private Persons, who gain 
most by it, and share stakes with the money-changers. 1708 
[see Draw v, 37]. 1758 Goldsm. Mem. Protestant (189s) I. 
43 After two or three Conferences, he drew Stakes ana de- 
clined the Dispute. 

2 . In certain phrases : The condition of being 
staked, lit. and fig. 

In some of the early quots. the sb. in these phrases is 
taken (either by misapprehension or conscious word-play) 
as Stake jA 1 1 b. 

+ a. To be, lie at or on the stake, to put, lay , 
lay down or set (a thing) at stake or at the stake. 

139a Greene Conny Catch. 7 So they vie and reuie til 
some ten shillings be on the stake. x6or Shaks. All's Well 
11. iii. 156 King. My honor's at the stake. x6ox — Twel, N. 
iii. i. 129 Haue you not set mine Honor at the stake, And 
baited it with all th' vnmuzled thoughts That tyrannous 
heart can think. 1604 — Oth. iv. ii. 13 AEmil, I durst (my 
Lord) to wager, she is honest : Lay downe my Soule at slake. 
2622 Bacon Hen. VII (1876) 34 He., saw plainly that his 
kingdom must again be put to the stake, and that he must 
fight for it. a 1660 Contemp. Hist. Ircl. (Ir. Archseol. Soc.) 
III. 9 AU that is deere unto us and our posteiitie is now at 
the last fatall stacke, 1663 Butler Hud. r. i. 735 Are not 
our Liberties, our Lives, The Laws, Religion, and our 
Wives Enough at once to lye at stake? 1697 Dkyden Virg. 
Past. Hi. 40 My Brinded Heifer to the Stake I lay;.. Now 
back your Singing with an equal Stake. 

b. fig. (To be) at stake , to have cd stake. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. f Cr. iii. iii. 227, I see my reputation is 
at stake My fame is shrowdly gored. 17a* Steele Consc. 
Lovers 11. i, I have moi e than Life at stake on your Fidelity. 
1831 Dixon W. Penn x. (1872) 85 His private case was no- 
thing, while so great a principle was at slake. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) IV. 227 He may be fairly appealed to, when 
the honour of his master is at stake. 

3 , pi. in Horse-racing , Coursing , etc., the sums 
of money staked or subscribed by the owners who 
enter horses or dogs for a contest, the whole to be 
received as the prize by the owner of the winner or 


divided among the owners of the animals * placed 
as declared in the conditions of the contest. Hence 
in sing. (cf. Sweepstake) a race for money thus 
staked or subscribed. Also in pi. with defining 
words as the designation of particular races or 
classes of races in which the sum of money staked 
is the prize as distinguished from a Plate (see Plate 
sb. 17), Cup, or the like. 

Produce stakes : (a) iti Horse-racing ; a race in which the 
runners must be the offspring of horses named and described 
at the time of entry ; a produce race; (£) in Coursing, a race 
for puppies, i. e, for dogs of from, one to two years of age ; 
also called Puppy stakes. Sapling stakes : in Coursing, a 
race for saplings, i. e. dogs of less than one year old (see 
Sapling 4 b), Subscription stakes ; in Horse-racing, a race 
for which subscribers of a fixed amount annually have the 
right to enter one or more horses. 

2696 Lend. Gas. No. 3175/4 Strangers for the 30 1. Plate 
are to put in 4I. and for the 20 1. Plate, 2 1. The Stakes 
are to go to the 2d Horse. 1730 J. Cheny List Horse- 
Matches 86 On. .the following Day was a Purse of 20 1. Ster- 
ling, . .en. e Guineas. Stakes 10 Guineas. 1734 Ibid. 1 The 
following five Year Olds started for a Purse of 600 Guineas, 
call'd the Wallasey Stakes. X778 in J. S. Fletcher Hist. 
St. Leger Stakes ii. 40 Tuesday, September 22.— The St. 
Leger Stakes of 23 gs. each, for three-year olds. 2833 Ap- 
perlev7'k>/(i8s2) ibs The system lately adopted of produce, 
stakes for half-bred horses. Ibid. 129 There are upwards 
of a hundred horses besides himself named for the stake 
[*. e, the Derby]. x8.. Turf Expositor in Blaine Encycl. 
Rural Sports (1840) § 1268. 364 Cocktails are horses which 
appear as raceis, but are understood not to be thorough- 
bred. . .They run for hunters' stakes, and also for what are 
called half-bred stakes. 1840 Blaine Ibid. § 1288. 369 By 
the winning of stakes alone, if honesty did but conduct the 
race, much money might be won, so as to. remunerate., the 
vast sums which are expended in breeding, rearing, and 
training the best, blood. 1836 ‘ Stonehenge ' Brit. Rural 
Sports 1. in. viii. 203/2 Puppy Stakes... In ail produce 
stakes, the description of the puppy to contain its name, 
age, and pedigree [etc.]. 1893 Westm. Gas. 30 Nov. 7/2 
The cost [of horse-racing] is positively frightful in these 
days of heavy subscription stakes. 1898 Encycl. Sport I. 
201/2 (Coursing), It was in the year 1836 that the proprietor 
of the Waterloo Hotel in Liverpool improvised an eight-dog 
stake, which he styled the Waterloo Cup. 

4 . slang. (See quot. 1812.) 

x8xa J. H. Vaux Flash Diet, s.v., A booty acquired by 
robbery, or a sum of money won at play, is called a stake, 
and if considerable, a prime stake , a heavy stake ; a person 
alluding to any thing difficult to be procured.. would say, 
I consider it a stake to get it at all. 1891 C. Roberts 
Adrift Amer. 1x4 He had made a pretty good stake, and 
wanted to go east for the winter. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as stake-money \ stake- 
holder, one who holds the stake or stakes of 
a wager, etc.; also transf. (quot. 1858). 

2708 Brit. Apollo No. 33. a/x Which will oblige Your 
Humble Servant * Stake Holder. 1813 Sporting Mag. XLV. 
231 A Bank of England note, which was lodged in the 
hands of a stake-holder as a deposit. 1858 Ld. St. Leonards 
Ilandy-bk. Prop. Law iv. 20 Where the deposit is directed 
to be paid to the auctioneer, he is entitled to retain it until 
the contract is completed,.. because he is considered as a 
stakeholder or depositary. x8xo Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 
123 He fought Dutch Sam for his own "stake money. 
Stake (stfflc), ».* [f. Stake sb.^ MDu. (mod, 
Du. dial., WFlem.), G. slakeni] 

1 . trans. To mark (land) with stakes. 

c 2330 R. Brunne CJirott . Wace (Rolls) 1832 pey. .mesured 
lond, St dide hit slake bat ilkon dide his owen knowe. 2338 
— Citron. (1810) 309 [They] bat porgh j>e reame suld go, pe 
boundes forto slake. 1323 Fitzherb. Sum. 41 [Meadows] 
ought to be well staked bytwene euery mannes dole. 17x3 
Maryland Lceivs vi. (1723) 20 The Surveyor, .shall have. . 
Fees and Rewards of laying out and .staking the Towns and 
Lots. 27x6 in Hist.' Northfield, Mass, (1873) 139 Each 
man's several quantities being set out and staked. 

b. with advs. off, out ; esp. to mark out (land, 
a building site, etc.) with stakes or pegs. Also./%-. 

1445 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 404 The en. 
larging of garit hostell, as hit is now staked out. 1624 
Capt. Smith Hist. Virginia vi. 232 We went to measure 
out the grouuds: and so we cast lots where euery man 
should lie, which we staked out, 17x0 in Picton L'pool 
Munic. Rec. (1886) II. 49 Thomas, .has survey’d and stak'd 
out the same. 2876 R. Bridges Growth of Love viii. Poet. 
Wks. (19x2) xgx And against her shames Imagination stakes 
out heavenly claims. 1883 blanch. Exam. 6 May 4/7 It 
will only remain to stake off the boundary through the in- 
termediate districts. 

2 . To protect, support, or obstruct with stakes. 

a 1500 Bale's Chron. in Flenley Six TownChron. (1911) 

130 And they hadde mervelously staked all jxe feeld aboute 
J?eym that no power of horsmen sbuld com and override 
theym. 1330 Palsgr. 732/r, I stake a hedge, je mets des 
espieux en vue haye. 1376 in W. H, Turner Select. Rec, 
Oxford 382 The water corse going to the bowse of offyee.. 
shalbe staked and stopped uppe. 1392 Savile Tacitus , 
Hist. n. xix. 63 Order was giuen that the camp should be 
entrenched ana staked. 2602 Ld. Mountjoy in Moryson's 
Itin. (1617) 11. 2x3 I-ong traverses.. staked on both sides 
with pallisades watled. 

b. with advs. To close up or in, to keep out, 
to shut o^with a barrier of stakes. 

1397 Bp. Hall Sat. v. iii. 73 , 1 shall praise thee all the while 
So be, thou stake not vp the common stile ; So be thou hedge 
in nought, but what’s thine owne. 1627 Drayton Agiucourt 
19 The Duke of Glocester..Then caus’d his Ships the riuer 
vp to Stake, That none with Victuall should the Towne 
lelieue. 1644 Milton Divorce it. xvi. 62 No marvell any- 
thing if letters must be turn’d intopalisadoes to stake out all 
requisite sense from entring to theirdue enlargement. 1861 
Dickens Gt. Expect, iii. On the bank of loose stones above 
the mud and stakes that staked the tide out. 1883 H, Drum- 


mond Nat. Law in Spir, IV. (ed. 2) 71 This woild of natural 
men is staked off from the Spiritual World by barrieis 
which have never yet been crossed fioin within, 
c. To put stakes or a slake to (a plant). 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. Mai. (1679) 13 Stake and bind 
up your weakest Plants and Mowers against the Winds. 
*733 W. Ellis Ckiltern <5- Vale Faint, go They staked each 
Tree with four Poles, of about ten Foot long. 1812 Sir J. 
Sinclair Syst. Hnsb. Scot. 1. 255 Beans answer excellently, 
to stake the tares intended for seed. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. 
Pract. Agric. II. 200 AU open standaids should be staked 
as soon as planted. 

3 . To secure with or as with a stake, a. To bind 
or tie up (an animal) to a stake ; lo bind (a person) 
to the stake for execution. Also with out. 

1344 in I. S. Leadam Sel. Cases Crt. Requests (1898) 79 
His seruauntes dyd tedre and stayk thar horses vpon vj 
hawyns of Stolceleys. X772 T. Simpson Vermin-Killer 22 
The only method that can be takenis .bystaking acbicken 
by the leg. 184s Darwin Voy. Nat. iv. 74 He oidered two 
soldiers to catch and stake me. ..This is a very severe 
punishment; four posts are driven into the ground, and the 
man is extended by his arms and legs horizontally, and 
there left to stretch for several hours. 1831 Mayne Reid 
Scalp Hunt. xlii. 328 Our horses were unsaddled and staked 
on the open plain. 1893 Outing (U.S.) XXVI. 403/1 We rode 
up as far toward the top of the ridge as we dared go and 
then staked out the ponies. 

fig. 1846 Landor I mag. Conv., Southey <J- Landor Wks. 
1833 II. 156/1 The poet is staked and faggoted by his sur- 
rounding brethren. 

b. To fasten (a thing) down, on with a stake or 
with stakes. 

1622 Markham Fowling 114 These Nets being thus 
stakt downe with strong stakes. 1832 R. F. Burton Fal- 
conry Valley Indus viii. 80 Strong fishing-nets, carefully 
staked down. 1823 J. Nicholson Oper. Mcch. 44 In fixing 
the wheels and pullies upon a shaft, which is mostly done 
by driving wedges in the bush of the wheel or pulley, called 
staking them on. 

f o. fig. To fasten securely as by a stake. Chiefly 
with down. Obs. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. # Jul. 1. iv. x6, I haue a soale of Lead 
So stakes me to the ground, I cannot moue. 1396 Nashe 
Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart) III. 193 Nere tell me of 
this or that he sayes I spake or did, except he particu- 
larize and stake downe the verie words. 1691 Norris 
Pract. Disc. 12 Men.. that seem to be staked down and 
nailed fast to the Earth. 1703 C. Mather Magit. Chr. ir. 
vii. (1832) 147, 1 know not whether the terrors of my dread- 
ful voyage hither might not be ordered by the Divine Pro- 
vidence to stake me in this land.. 12x734 Noiim Life Ld. 
Keeper Guilford (1742) 14 His Mind was so airy and vola- 
tile, he could not have kept his Chamber, if he must needs 
be there staked down purely to the Drudgery of the Law. 

4 . To impale (a person) on a stake. Also with 
tip . Also, to transfix and fasten down (a person) 
with a stake. 

1577 Holinsiied Hist. Scot. 203/2 marg.. The procurers of 
the murder were staked, a 1593 Marlowe & Nashe Dido 
iv. i, That with the sharpnes of my edged sting, I might 
haue stakte them both vnto the earth. 1642 J. Jackson 
True Evang. T. 1. 24 Others [Nero] staked through, rosined 
and waxened over their bodies, and so set them lighted up, 
as torches. 1637 Biulingsly B rachy-Martyrol. vii. 26 Seven 
sons she had, all stak’d, rack’d and at last Thrust through, 
were into a deep pit cast. 1680 Otway Cains Marius r, 
Stake me, ye Gods, with thunder to the Earth. 17x6. B. 
Church Hist. Philip's IVar( 1867) II. 129 His body being 
staked up, his head cut off, and a hogs head set in the 
room. 1786 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Odes to R.A.'s i. Wks. 
1813 1. 128 Stak’d through the body like a paltry Thief.. 

b. pass. Of a horse, etc. : To be injured by im- 
palement on a hedge or fence stake- Also rtfi . ; 
hence trans., to cause a horse lo stake himself. 

1687 Loud. Gas. No. 2281/4 A bright bay Gelding.,, a.. 
Scar on the far side near the Flank, (where he had been 
stak’d). 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece 11. i. 326 If any of these 
Dogs should happen to stake themselves, by blushing 
through Hedges. 1884 Law Tunes LXXVIII. xoo/i The 
animals, .attempted to jump a fence. The foal was staked 
and had to be killed. 

*{* 5 . To drive in (a pile, etc.) Obs. rare- 1 . 
x6xa Sir D. Carllton Let. 13 Apr. in 10th Ret. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. App. 1. 372 Hee bathe pulled up the piles, 
that y“ Ferraresi had staked in. 

6. Leather-manuf. (See quot. 1853.) 

x686 Lond. Gas. No. 2124/4 Stolen.., about 350 of the 
best Kids, some ready pared, and some in the Crust not 
staked. 1833 Ure Diet. Arts (ed. 4) II. 63 The tawed skins, 
when dry. are ‘staked’, that is stretched, scraped,. and 
smoothed by friction against the blunt edge of a semi-circu- 
lar knife. 

7 . 1 To push with a stake or a pole, as a railroad 
car’ (Webster, 19x1). ? U.S. 

t Stake, v? Sc. Obs . rarer 1 . [? Cf.(_M)Du. 
s taken to fix, place, prob. related to OFris. stak 
stiff, firm.] trans. To place. 

13x3 Douglas rEneis xii. iii. 7a And glaidy eik haue I 
nocht stakyt the Intill a party of the hevm alssua? [L. sets 
nt te. .exit libetts in parte locarim]. 

Stake (st#k), w .3 [Of uncertain origin. 

The verb appears in our quots. a little earlier than the 
related Stake sb.*, and may De its source. On this view it 
may be a, MDu. s taken to fix, place (see prec.). On the 
other hand, it is possible that the vb. may be f. the sb.] 

1 . intr. To wager, hazard money, on the event 
of a game or contest. Now apprehended as absol. 
use of sense 3. 

*330 Palsgr. 732/1, 1 stake in a play,/<r boutc. I wyll nat 
play, except every mans take. 2391 [see 3]. 2631 Hausted 
Rival Friends 11. ii, Vrs. What shall we play for? I hr. 
Two pinnes a game. Vrs. Stake then. 2708 Yorkshire 
Racers 10 And Tandem stakes both for himself and friend, 
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1896 Spectator 10 Oct. 480/1 As a lule a woman who plays 
cards for money feels like the cashier who is staking out 
of his master's till. 

2 . trans. To stake dorun : to deposit (a sum of 
money) as a wager or stake on the result of a 
game or contest Also absol. 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus, s. v. Contettdere, Pignore aliquo 
contendere, to gage or stake downe somwhat and pay for it. 
1596 Shaks. Merck. PI nr. ii. 218 Gra. Weele play . .for a 
thousand ducats. Ner, What and stake downe? x6az 
MalynesAw. Law-Mcrch. 198 So Wagers made by lookers 
on vpon other mens games are disallowed, which is the 
cause that Stipulations are made, putting the pawne or 
money downe, which is called , to stake downe. 1663 Butler 
Hud. 11. 1. 294 And if you doubt it to be true 1 11 stake my- 
self down against you 1821 Scott ICenilw. ii, Our land- 
lord here shall hold stakes, and I will stake down gold till I 
send the linen. 

3 . To put at hazard (a sum of-money, an article 
of value, etc.) upon the cast of dice, the result of 
a competition or game, the event of a contingency, 
etc. ; to wager. 

*591 Ftonto 2nd Fruites 25 T. Let vs keepe the lawes of 
the court. G. That is, stake money vnder the line,.. AT. 
Here is mymonie, now stake you. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. y. 
v. 188 He. . No lesser of her Honour confident, .stakes this 
Ring. 1734 Johnson Connoisseur No. 44 ? 1 Other Ladies 
of the family are staking their half-pence at Put or AH- Fours 
iu the kitchen. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T., Forester , 
Bet, Sir Philip staked his handsome horse Sawney against 
Archibald’s sorry pony. 1847 Tennyson Princess Prol. 16B 
111 stake my ruby ring upon it you did. *883 Spectator 
25 July 977/3 The believer had the courage of his opinions 
ana staked ten dollars on a magician whom he knew. 

4 . fig. To risk the loss of, to hazard. 

1670 Cotton Espemoti 1. tv. 147 Men of Quality, who had 
generously stak’d their persons for the good of their fellow 
Citizens. 1766 Gibbon Deck <$■ F. v. (1782) 1. 148 They had 
staked their lives against the chance of empire. _ 1868 Stan- 
ces' WestiH. Abbey iv. 248 On it the sculptor Gibbs staked 
his immortality. 1874 Green Short Hid. vii. § 4 (1882) 
378 Mary had staked all on her union with Darnley. 

t Stake, vA Sc. Obs. Also stalk. [Of obscure 
origiu; cf. Stock which has a similar sense, 
though etymological connexion is inadmissible.] 
trans. To supply the needs of; to stock or furnish 
sufficiently with something. 

1347 bdeg. Privy Council Scot. I. 80 And ordains the stud 
Abbot and his convent religious men be honestlie stakit and 
furnist. 1565-6 Ibid. 426 That thai, on na wayis, sell ony 
part-.ofthesamyn wynis..unto the tyme thair Hienessis, 
the prelattis..and baronis be first stakit of thair necessaris 
thairof. 1373 Satir. Poems Reform, xlii. 16a Quhilk number 
[of preachers].. is sa small The Kirkis can not be stakit all. 
a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Citron. Scot. (S.T.S.) II. 3x9 
Collectouris maid in everie towne quhair salt vas maid to 
take vp sa mildll as to staik the cuntrie. 1383 Leg. Bp. St. 
Andreis 170 in Satir. Poems Reform., Perceavmg weill 
St Androis vaikit and syne how sone the knave was staikit. 
1641 D. Ferguson Sc. Prim. (1785) x6 He's well staikit 
there-ben, that will neither borrow nor len. 

1 ). Of a thing : To supply the wants of, to be 
sufficient for, to satisfy. 

1330 Rec. Elgin (New Spalding Club 1903) 1 . 104 It salhe 
lesum to skynneris to pull samone voll skynnis as will staik 
tham to mak vark of within thair bothis. 1363 Sc. Ads 
Mary (1814) II. 539/1 That thay that ar appointit..haue 
the principall mans.., or samekill thairof as salbe fundin 
sufficient for staiking of thame. a 1568 A. Scott Poems xi. 32 
Je suld considdir or 3e taik thame [?. e. lovers] That littill 
scheruice will no 6 staik thame. 1589 R. Bruce Serm, 
Sacrament ii, (1590) G 2, Be the naked and simple preaching 
of the worde 3ee get faith j sa the simple word may staike 30U. 

c. intr. To suffice. 

1572 Satir. Poems Reform, xxx. 213 This Tragedie may 
static, to tell the Lordis,.,The thrid of marche was worthy 
Methwen slane. 1583 Leg. Bp. St. Androis 642 in Sat. 
Poems Reform., To London Lowrie tuke the geat, With 
traine my* staik for his esteat. 1383 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 
31 Abusers, staikes it not to lurk in lust, Without [etc.]. 
Hence Sta-king vbl. sb., (one’s) fill. 

*577-95 Descr. Isles Scot, in W. F. Skene Celtic Scot. 
(1880) HI. App, 431 [They] saltis na fisches, but eittis thair 
staiking and castis the rest on the land. 

Stake, obs. form of Steak. 

Stake, obs. pa. t. of Steek, Stick vbs. 

Staked (strict), ppl. a. [f. Stake ».i + -ed*.] 
In senses of the verb. Staked-and-bound ; cf. Stake 
sbA 2 b. 

*53* Sec. St. Mary at Hill (1905) 37 Item, a stakyd 
florins vjd. 1852 R S. Surtees Sponge s Sp. Tour (1893) 
373 Now for the wall! It’s five feet high .in the staked-out 
part. x86i Whyte Melville Mkt. Harb. xxv, The last 
obstacle.. consists of two ditches and a strong staked-and- 
hound fence on a bank. 1863 Lyell A ntiq. Man 30 A staked 
inclosure had been raised round the cabin. 1863 A, Smith 
Summer in Skye 1. 153 Women in white caps, .sat beside a 
staked cow or pony. 

Staker 1 (sttfi'ksr). [f. Stake vA + -er i] One 
who drives in a stake ; one who uses a stake. 

i486 [see Sentre]. _ 1897 C. T. Davis Mamtf. Leather xx. 
(ed. 2) 274 Should this occur, the staker’s balance would be 
lost, and he would be in danger of being impaled upon his 
stake. 

+ b. (See quot.) Obs. 

1688 Holme Armoury 111. 261/1 Terms of Ait used by 
Brick-Makers... S taker, is him that puts the CiayolF the 
Ground, upon the Board. 

Stakes 2 (st^fkar). [f. Stake vA + -er *.] One 
who slakes or wagers money, etc. 

1660 Hexham, Ecu uuedder, A Wagerer, or a Staker. In 
mod. Diets. 

Staker ; see Stacker sb, 2 and v. 
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Staking (stS-kig), vbl. sb. [f. Stake vA + 
-ing 1 .] The action of driving in a stake ; the 
action of piercing with or impaling on a stake. 

x... Poenit , Ecgbertivr. 17 in Thorpe Ags. Laws (1840) 
II. 208 And gif se man for psre stacunge dead bib bonne 
fzeste he -vii. gear. 1420 in For,Acc, 3 Hen, In 

diuersis peciis maeremii et ferri emplis..et expenditis circa 
stakyng, Pyling et shoyng diuersorum piloium m portu. 
1630 Lennard tr. Charroiis Wisd. i. xlii. (1670] 156 Those 
tortures of the wheel, and staking of men alive, came from 
the North. 1664 Evelyn Sylva (1679} 12 To leave nothing 
omitted which may contribute to the stability of our Trans- 
planted Trees, something is to be premis’d concerning their 
staking. 1707 Mortimer Hush. ( 1721) II. 7 1 hey will 
neither require staking nor watering, 1842 Loudon Sub- 
urban liort. 637 Very abundant crops of the scarlet runner 
are obtained without staking. *897 Outing (U.S.) XXX. 
137/2 If you coves’ll lend me a hand at the ‘staking , as 
he termed the fence building. 

f b. A stake. Obs. rare~ x . 
c 1440 Pallad. on Hush. iv. 82 A sadder vyne a bigger 
stake olofte Mot holde ; a lighter vyne is with a lesse Stak- 
ynge vpholde. 

c. Zeather-manuf. The action or process of 
drawing skins over the stake. 

1832 Morfit Tanning <$• Currying (1853) 4x1 The tanned 
skins.. are subjected to what is technically termed staking. 

d. Comb. : staking-iron, a leather-dresser’s 
stake {Cent. Did. Snppl. 1909) ; staking jaws, 
the jaws of a staking-machine ; staking-maohine, 
a machine for softening leather by means of a 
blade drawn backwards and forwards over the skin. 

1897 G. T. Davis Mamtf. Leather xx. (ed. 2) 273 Staking 
machines. . .In addition they have two other sets of staking 
jaws, all different and giving different results. 

Stakker, obs. form of Stacker v. 
Staktometer : see Stagtometer. 

Stal, obs. f. Stall ; obs. pa. t. of Steal v. 
Stalactic (stalse’ktik), a. [ad. Gr. araXaicTUtbs, 
dropping, dripping, f. araXatc araXitatrstv to let 
drop, intr. to drop, drip.] Deposited by dripping 
water; pertaining to or consisting of stalactites. 
Cf. Stalactitic a. 

1736 P. Browne Jamaica (1789) 26 Most of the hills, .are 
chiefly composed of stalactic matter. 1828-32 Webster. 
X900 Westm, Gas. 1 Sept. 4/2 Arrays of stalactic forms. 

Stalactical (stalarktikal), a. Now rare. 
[Formed as prec. + -AX.] Of the nature of a stalac- 
tite ; resembling or pertaining to stalactites. 

1714 Derham Pkys.-TheaL 11. i. (ed. 2) 64 A Cave, which 
..was lined with those Stalactical Stones. Ibid., This 
Spany, Stalactical Substance. 1733 kuorct Mem. (1766) II. 
212 The most elegant and beautiful stalactical figures the 
water has made. x8oa Acerbi Trav. I. 41 Stalactical orna- 
ments of the same kind [re. icicles].. were also attached to 
his nose and mouth. 1805 Saunders Min. Waters 132 
Natural caverns . . whose stalactical grottoes are great objects 
of curiosity to.. visitors. 1869 Phillips Vesuvius v. 149 
Salts of different kinds hang iu stalactical shapes from the 
caverns. 

Stalaetiform (stalarktlfpim), a. [f. Stalact- 
ite + -(i)eorm,] Having tbe form of a stalactite. 

1839 De la Beche Rep. Geol. Cornwall, etc. ix. 262 The 
siliceous matter having infiltrated while in solution into 
cavities, and being there deposited in a stalaetiform manner. 
1833 Th. Ross tr. Humboldt's Trav. Ill, xxix. 168 Stalacti- 
form chalcedonies. 

Stalactital (stselasktortal), a. Also 8 erron. 
stall-, [f. Stalactite + -al.] — Stalactitic. 

1789 J. Williams Min. Krngd. II. 378 Some of the stal- 
lactilal productions. 1867 Bailey Univ. Hymn 12 Huge 
halls Where stalactital mountains hang. 1874 Hart-wig’s 
Aerial World x. i54.The most magnificent stalactital grotto. 

Stalactite (stEe’lseklait, stalse’ktait). Also 9 
stalaotyte. [Anglicized form of Stalactites. 
Cf. F. staladit (1753 in Hatz.-Darm.), G. staiaktit. 

Here and in Stalagmite the U.S. Diets, recognize only 
the second of the two pronunciations given.] 

1 . An icicle-like formation of calcium carbonate, 
depending from the roof or sides of a cavern and 
produced by the dropping of waters which have 
percolated through, and partially dissolved, the 
overlying limestone. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 96 Such are the stones made of 
nothing but such water, as it drops fiom the roofs and 
caverns of the Rocks, and therefore called Stalactites. 
1789 Mills in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 93 Some calcareous 
stalactites pendent from the roof. 1793 Phil. Trans. 
LXXXIV. 405 In one of them rises a stalactite of uncom- 
mon bigness. 2815 Shelley Ode to Heaven 31 Like weak 
insects m a cave, Lighted up by stalactites. 1847 Disraeli 
Tattered v. v, With pendants of daring grace hanging like 
stalactites from, some sparry cavern. 1877 W. Hlack Great 
Past, xxxvii, 295 They seem to be a stupendous semicircular 
wall of solid ana motionless stalactites. 

b. A similar formation o£ other material. 
x8ox J, Barrow Trav. S. Africa I. 164 From the tinder 
surfaces of the. .rotten sand-stone were suspended a great 
quantity of saline stalactites. x8oa Acerbi Trm. I. 44 All 
the rooms, were embellished by long stalactites of multi- 
farious shapes . . composed of the treacle and congealed water. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. x. xi. 77 A vertical precipice, from the 
coping of which vast stalactites of ice depended. 1890 
E. S. Dana in % D. Dana's Charac. Volcanoes 322 The 
delicate stalactites and stalagmites of lava which occur in 
the caverns. 1902 Cornish Naturalist on Thames 101 
Stalactites of finest meal-dust hung from every nail., on the 
walls. 

2 . A general teim for limestone found in this 
formation. 


1796 Kirwan Elein. Min. (ed. 2) I. 88 Stalactite, alabaster, 
sinter. 1823 Buckland Reliq. Diluv. 10 The roof and 
sides were found to be partially studded and cased over 
with a coating of stalactite. 1839 Dh la Blchu Rep. Geol. 
Cornwall, etc, xiii. 413 More or less filled by loam, sand, or 
stalactite. 1908 Blackw. Mag. July 102/1 White crusts of 
stalactite. 

3 . Arch. (See quot. 1895.) 

1893 Funk's Stand. Diet, Stalactite. . .A downward-pi o- 
jecting ornament of a vaulted surface, 

4 . attrib. and Comb . : stalactite-work Arch. 
(see quot. 1902.) 

1864 J. Hunt tr. Vogt's Led, Man ix. 247 A stalactite 
roof. 1881-2 Clara Bell tr. Ebers' Egypt I. 227 The sta- 
lactite ornament, as it has been called — from a false idea 
that it was an imitation of those fantastical natural forma- 
tions which [etc ], Ibid. 228 Peiso-Turkish Stalactite Capital 
[figured]. 1897 Allbutt' s Syst. Med. IV. 798 Small stalactite- 
like projections. 1897 W. Millar Plastering 422 A stalac- 
tite-shaped cornice. Ibid. 425 Othei mosques, palaces, and 
monuments with stalactite domes and cornices, 1902 Sturgis 
Did. Archit. III. 6x2 Stalactite wo> k, a system of corbel- 
ling of peculiar form or the imitation of such coibelling in 
wood and plaster. 

Stalactited (stsedsektaited), a. [f. Stalactite 
4-ed 2 .] a. Covered or filled with stalactites, 
b. ‘ Formed in more or less semblance of stalac- 
tites ’ {Cent. Did'). 

1891 Talmage in Voice (N.Y.) Jan. 1, From cellar of 
stalactited cave, clear up to the silvery rafters of the star-lit 
dome. 1895 Funk's Stand. Did., Stalactited, a. Orna- 
mented in imitation of icicles : said of masonry. 

II Stalactites (starlsektarttz). Now rare. PI. 
stalaotitffl (-tz). [mod.L. (Olaus Wormius 
a x 654), f. Gr. arakaKT-vs dropping, dripping (vbl. 
adj. f. oraXan-, oraXbaaeiv to let drip, intr. to drip), 
after names of stones in -ties : see -ITE 1 .] = Sta- 
lactite. 

[a 1634 O. Wormius Mus. i. 11, vi, (1655) 50 De Stalactite, 
Stalagmite, Osteocolla, . . &c. Ad molliorum lapidum classem 
refenmus Stalactitem, Noivegis Berg-drab]. x68i Grew 
Mussettm in. § i. v. 301 The Larger Hollow Stalactites, or 
Water-Pipe, 1693 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth IV. 202 
Sometimes Spar, and other crasser Minerals, are thus 
mounted up, and,. form Stalactital, or Sparry Iceycles 
hanging down from the Arches of the Grotto’s. 1794 R. J. 
Sulivan View Nat. 1. 421 In caverns and fissures, stalactita, 
..and other substances, crystallize in various forms. 
Stalactitic (stsedaekti-tik), a. [f, STALACTITE 
+ -10.] 

1 . Having the form or structure of a stalactite, 
resembling or pertaining to stalactites. 

1778 Ann. Reg., Nat. Hist. 103/1 A kind of sparry sta- 
lactitick shell. 1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 127 stalactitic 
concretions of modem formation. 1823 Buckland Rehq. 
Diluv. 49 A hollow stalactitic tube. 1830 Lyell Print. 
Geol, I. 384 It is of a hard stalactitic natuie. 1877 Erich- 
seu's Surg. (ed. 7) II. 228 Stalactitic masses of hone. x886 
G. P. Merrill in Ann. Rep . Smithsonian Inst, u, (1889) 525 
Staladitic marble.. is a marble which is formed by the 
deposit of lime carbonates from waters percolating into 
cavities or caves. 

2 . Covered wilb, containing or consisting of 
stalactites. 

1843 Hirst Poems 67 Stalactitic islands evei tise fiom out 
the waves of sound, a 1849 H. Coleridge Ess. (1851) I. 253 
Stalactitic caves. 1849 Dana Geol. 272 The roof was veiy 
lough, though not stalactitic. 1872 \V. S. Symonjjs Rec. 
Rocks ix. 351 A thin stalactitic floor, the lesults of the 
dioppings of water. 

Stalactitical (stelsekti-tikal), a. [f. Stalac- 
tite + -ic + -al.] =■ prec. 

1770 Lloyd in Phil. Trans. LXI. 253 Some small sta- 
lactitical drops hanging from the roof. 179 7 Encytl. Brit. 
(ed. 3) XII. 72/s Stalactitical gypsum. Gipsum sinter. 
*833-4 J. Phillips Geol. in Encytl. Metrop. (1845) VI. 767/2 
Calcedony.. sometimes appears in a stalactitical form hang- 
ing downwards. 1869 — Vesuvius iii. 65 With a channelled 
surface and stalactitical shapes. 

Hence Stalacti’tically adv. 

1830 Lyell Princ. Geol, I. 384 From whence calcaieous 
particles niay_be deposited stalactiticully. 

Stalactitiform (stailsektiTif^im), a. rare. 
[f. Stalactite + -(i)form] = Stalactiform. 

1803 Withering tr. Werner's Ext. Char. Fossils 255 Sta- 
lactitiform (tropfsteinartigi. 18*3 W. Phillips Introd. Min. 
(ed. 3) p.xcv, Stalactitiform minerals greatly resemble icicles 
in shape. 

Stalactitious Cstnelajkti-Jbs), a. rarer 1 , [f. 
Stalactite + -10US.] Containing stalactites. 

1799 Coleridge in New Monthly Mag. (1835) XLV. 213 
An enormous cavern . . dripping, staUiUitiuus. 

Stalage, variant of Stallage. 

II Stalagma (stalargma). [mod.L., a. Gr. 
ffrakaypa, drop, drip, f. ffraXcM-, OTaXacrativ : see 
Stalactic «.] 

1 . A distilled liquor, rare -°. 

1693 Jr. Blaucard's Phys. Did. (ed. 2>, Stalagma, that 
which is Distilled from Stagyna. 1706 Phillips (ea. Kersey). 
x8ss Dunglison Med. Lex., Stalagma, stngma. 

2 . = Stalagmite 2. 

1903 R. Bridges Poems Class, Prosody 1. 358 Caves . . aban- 
don’d Ages since to the drift and the drip, the cementing 
accretions Whence we now separate his bones buried in the 
stalagma. 

Stalagmite (stxe-laegmait, stalse-gmait). Also 
7 stalagmites, [a. mod.L. stalagmites (Olaus 
Wormius: see Stalactites), f. Gr. araXayixa 
Stalagma or OTtLKaypis a dropping, f. araXan 
araX&aauv : see Stalactic a. Cf. F. stalagmite.) 
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1 . An incrustation or deposit, more or less like 
an inveited stalactite, on the floor of a cavern, 
formed by the dropping from the roof of some 
material in solution. 

1681 Gm,\tMnsieuiu 1 11. §i. v. 295 The Cluster’d Stalagmites, 
1758 Platt in Phil. Trans. L. 527 The stalactites and sta- 
lagmites, of which there is great variety. 1841 Catlin 
N. Amer. bid. (1844) II. lii. 148 The rich stalagmites that 
giew up from the bottom reflected a golden light thiough 
the water. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. viii. 122 As the sta- 
lagmite grows in height, it approaches the stalactite above 
which continues to grow downward. 

2 . Limestone deposited in this manner. 

1815 Aikin Min, (ed. 2) 159 Stalagmite occurs mammillated. 
1823 Buck land Reliq. Diluv. 12 The effect of the loam 
and stalagmite in preseiving the bones from decomposition 
..has been very remarkable. x88a Geikid Text-bk. Gaol. 
11. n. vi. 113 The crust-like deposit known as stalagmite. 

3 . attrib. Stalagmite marble, onyx marble. 

, *** I). Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) I. iv. 122 Extinct fauna 
buned beneath its stalagmite flooring. 1864 J. Hunt tr. 
Vogt's Lei t, Man ix. 237 The stalagmite ci ust. 1893 Punk's 
Stand. Piet., Stalagmite niaible. 

Stalagmitic (slael&gmrlik), a. [f. Stalag- 
mite + -iu. Cf. F . stalagmitique.] Formed in the 
same way as a stalagmite, composed of stalagmites 
or having their form or character. 

1772 Banks in Pennant’s Tour Scot. (1774) 302 A yellow 
stalagmitic matter has exuded. x8xx Pinkerton Peiral. II. 
501 Mote commonly this calcaieous substance lines the 
cavities tinder the stalagmitic foim. 1824 Ann. Reg. 238* 
A stalagmitic incrustation. x86z D. Wilson Preh. Man 
iii. 46 A thick stalagmitic flooring. 1883 Rudlek in Encycl. 
Brit. XV. 529 Stalagmitic marbles. 

Stalagmitical (stcelmgmi-tikal), a. [f. STA- 
LAGMITE + -10 + -Ah.] =■ prec. 

1809 J. Kidd Min. I. 15 Stalagmitical Maible. Ibid, 46 
SLalagmitical depositions constituted the alabaster of the 
ancients. 1833-4 J. Phillips Gaol, in Encycl. Metro/. (1845) 
VI. 695/2 Stalagmitical carbonate of lime. 

Hence Stalagmi 'tioally adv. 

1823 Buckland Reliq. Diluv. iii Ochreous concretions, 
formed stalagmitically. 

Sta-lagmo meter. [f. Gr. ffraKaypo-s (see 
Stalagmite) -i- -meter.] An apparatus for mea- 
suring drops. So Stala'gmosobpe, [-scope], an 
instrument for viewing diops. 

1864 Guthrie in Proc. Roy. Soc. XIII. 477 In the cases 
of the still more proximate identity of isomeric bodies men- 
tioned above.. the stalagmometer may be used rathei as 
a stalagmoscope, to render evident rather than to measure 
a difference of di op-si/e. 

Stalan(d, stala(u)nt, obs. forms of Stallion. 
Stalboat, obs. form of Stall-boat. 
f Stalch. Mining. Obs. rare. [Of obscure 
origin.] A piece of ground left uncut though all 
around has been worked. 

1747 Hoqson Miner's Did. T 4, Stalch, a Piece of Wholes 
that is left uncut, yet we know it to be cut over the Top of 
it, and under, and at both Ends. 

Staid, var. staled, stalled', see Stale, Stall vbs. 
Stalder (st^’ldai). Also 7 staulder. [app. 
f. stal- root of OE. sttflan to place.] 

+ 1 . (See quol. 161 r.) Obs. 

x6ix Cotgr., Bitchier , a stalder, wood-house, or wood-pile. 
Ibid., Chantier de bois, a staulder, woodstacke, pile of wood. 
2 . dial, A ‘ horse ’ or frame for casks to stand on. 
1736 J. Lewis I. of Tenet (ed. 2) 39 Stalder, a Stilling, or 
Fi ame to put Panels on. 1853 W. D. Cooper Sussex Gloss. 
(ed. 2) 78. 1875 Knight Did, Mcch, 

Stalding, erron. form of Scalding sb 2 
1577 Holinsiied Citron. II. 835/2 Pollardes, Crocavdes, 
Slatdinges, Egles. 

f Stale, sb/ Obs. Forms: 1 stalu, Nor thumb. . 
stalo, a stala, 2-4 stale. [OE. stalu sir. fem. = 
OHG. stala fem. (mod.G. -stahl in diebstahl masc., 
theft), f. OTeut. *stal- ; *stel- : see Steal v.] 

1 . Theft, stealing. 

C950 Liudisf. Gosp. Matt, xix, 18 Ne doe 3 u Siofonto vel 
stalo. 97 x BliMing Horn. 75 pis t> u ewist for bin re gitsunge 

6 for ptnre stale, c 1x75 Lamb, Horn, 13 Stala and steorfa 
swicie eow seal hene. a 1200 Moral Ode 253 pa .. be luueden 
tening [v.r. xeuing] and stale. X340 Ayenb. 9 Ino bise heste 
is vorbode roberie, biefbe, stale, and gavel. 

2 . By stale = by stealth. 

a 1240 Saivlcs Warde in Coil. Horn. 249 Hire wune is to 
cumen bi stale,. hwen me least cwenetS. 

Stale (st2 J l), sb.'i' Now dial. Forms : 1 stalu, 

7 staile, stayl, 7, 9 stail, 3- stale. See also Steal 
sb . 1 [OE. stalu str. fem., related by ablaut to the 
synonymous stela Steal sbJ- Cf. MFlem. stael 
(Kilian), WFlera. staal (DeBo),NFris. stal, staal 
masc., handle, WFris. stdlle. 

The words stale and steal cannot be completely separated, 
as the spellings stale, stail may represent a dialectal pro- 
nunciation of steal, and on the other hand the sound which 
would be given in some dialects to stale would naturally be 
written steal by outsiders. For convenience, the examples 
with the spelling stail(e stale are placed here, and those 
with the spelling steal, steele, etc. under Steal sb. 1 ] 

■j* 1 . Each of the two upright sides of a ladder 
(obs.). Also (now dial.), a rung or step of a ladder. 
Also, the stave of a rack in a stable. 

Cf. OE. hearpanstala * ceminigi ’ (ft 1000 in Wr.-Wtilcker 
203/36), Peril, the side-pieces of a harp. 

a 1225 Autr. R. 354 Scheome ana pine. ,beo <5 }>e two 
leddre slalen b et beo 5 upriht to |>e heouene, and bitweonen 
beos stalen beo 3 J>e tindes ivestned of alle gode J?eawes, bi 


hwuche me climbeS to be blisse of heouene. c 13x5 Shore, 
ham Poems 1. 49 pis like laddie is charite, pe stales gode 
beawis. 1714 Savage Art Prudence 17a The first Stale of 
this Ladder of Foitune. 1887 Kent. Gloss,, Stales, the 
staves, or risings of a ladder, or the staves of a rack in a 
stable. x8$a Daily News 13 Apr. 6/3 (Letter from a former 
labourer in Kent.] Give the labourer easy access to the 
land, and thereby put the staiis very close together in the 
bottom of the social ladder. 

t b. fig- Position in a series. Obs. rarer 1 . 

[This may peih. belong to Stall xi. 1 ] 

13. . E. E.Allit. P. A. 1002 Iaspei hy3t je fyrst gemme.. 
Saffer helde be secounde stale. 

2 . A handle, esp. a long, slender handle, as the 
handle of a rake, etc. Also, the stem of a pipe, etc. 

a X200 Sidonius Glosses in A need. Oxon. I. v. 59/22 A nsae 
et ansulae alicuius rei sunt ilia eminentia in ilia re per quam 
capi possit .i. ‘stale’, c 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xxn. 279 
(Vesp. MS.) And lerede men a ladel bygge with a long stale 
[v.r. stele]. 1547 MS. Harl. 1419 If. 143 b, Twoo foikes of 
metlall guilte, the stales beinge of glasse. 1624 in Simp- 
kinson Washingtons (i860) p. lvii, Pitch forke stailes. 
1649-53 Blithe Eng. Improv. Irnpr. (ed. 3) 71 Thy Stail 
need not be so long as a naturall Spadc-slail. a 1652 Bromk 
Covent Card. 1. i. stage-dir., A Table bottle, light, and 
Tobacco stales, 1675 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (ed. e) 251 
Which Net you hold strongly against the place, by the help 
of a Stail or handle that is fixed athwart the Bow. x688 
Holme Armoury in. 343/1 The Mallet when it is large, 
and a long Stail or Handle, is termed a Maul by Wood Men. 
Ibid. hi. xxi. (Roxb.) 253/2 He bearetli Sable a Dung fork,.. 
Argent, the shank or staile. 1742 Lond. ff Country Blew. 
1. (ed.4) 61 In Case your Cask is a Butt,, .have ready boiling 
..Water, which put in, and, with along Stale and a little 
Birch fastened to its End, scrub the Bottom. 1828 Mech. 
Mag. IX. 238 They are set like unto a hoe for a stroke with 
a straight stail (handle). x8go Manch. Guardian 4 Feb. 
12/3 You came to me with the axe head in one hand and 
the stale in the other. 

3 . A stalk or stem. 

C1440 Pallad. on Iltisb. xi. 194 And theiyn do pistacis iij 
by tale, And of hem all vp wol ther ryse a stale [germen j. 
1854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss., Stail, the stalk of a 
flower or frnit. 

4 . The stem of an arrow or spear. 

1553 Brknde Q. Curtins ix. 192 The Surgians cut of the 
stale of that shaft in suche wise, that they moued not the 
heade that was wythin the fieshe. 15815 Higins Junius' 
Nomencl. 276/1 Hostile,.. a, speare stafie or the shaft and 
sLale of a iaueline. c x6xx Chapman Hi fid iv. 173 Seeing 
th’arrowes stale without. 

Stale (st#l), sb.'b [Prob. a. AF. estate, estal 
(only in Bozon, 13th c.), applied to a pigeon 
used to entice a hawk into the net ; that this word 
is not an adoption from English is lendered pro- 
bable by the occurrence of the extended form 
es talon in continental Fr. with the same sense 
(Cotgrave 1611 ; Godefroy gives earlier instances 
spelt estolon , etelon ). Of Teut. origin; cf, OE. 
steelhrdn decoy reindeer, sisello (Northumbrian) 
catching (of fish), prob. fiom the root of steall 
place (Stall sb. 1 ) sttflan to place ; for the sense 
cf. the rendering of stale by * stacionaria ’ in the 
Promptorium, and G. slellvogel decoy-biid. 

It has been usual to regard the stall- in steelhrdn as identical 
with the combining form of stalu theft (as in sUelgiest pre- 
datory guest, st&lhere plundering army) ; but the difference 
of meaning rendeis ibis unlikely ; and the current identifica- 
tion of ONorthumb, stsello with stalu seems inadmissible 
on grounds both of form and sense.] 

1 . A decoy- bird ; a living bird used to entice 
other birds of its own species, or birds of prey, into 
a snare or net. Also, a stuffed bird or figure of 
a bird used for the same purpose. Obs. (? exc. dial.) 

c 1440 Protnp. Parv. 472/1 Stale, of fowlynge or byrdys 
takynge, stacionaria. a 1542 Surrey Song, * Echo beast 
can chose ' in Tottels Misc, (Arb.) 220 As it faucon free . . 
Which.. for no stale doth care. 1552 Hulobt, Stale that 
fowlers vse, incitabulum, mentita auis. 1570-80 North 
Plutarch, Sylla (1595) 515 Like vnto the fowlers, that by 
their stales draw other birdes into their nets. 1608 [Tofte] 
Ariosto's Sat. iv. (x6xi) 52 A wife that’s more then faire is 
like a stale, Or chanting whistle which brings birds to thrall. 
x6ax Markham Fowling 31 You shal stake downe heie and 
there a liue Stale, being either a Mallard, or a Widgon, or 
a Tayle. 1624 Quarles Job Militant v. med. xxv, As the 
treacherous Fowler, .doth first deuise To make a Bird his 
stale, at whose false Call, Others may chance into the selfe- 
same Thrall. X675 Worlidge Syst, Agric. (ed. 2) 322 Stale, 
a living Fowl, put in any place to allure other Fowl, where 
they may be taken. x68x Flavel Melh. Grace xxxv. 388 
’Tis the living bird that makes the best stale to draw others 
into the net. 1768 Pennant Brit, Zool . II. 365 The birds, 
enticed by a stale or stuffed bird, come under the nets. x888 
Fenn Dick o' the Fens 33 If my live birds aren’t all diownded 
and my stales spoiled, 

attrib, 1725 Bradley's Font. Diet. s.v. Day-net, When 
you have placed,. your Gigs and Stales, go to the further 
End of your long Drawing-lines and Stale-lines, and [etc.], 
b. in figurative context. 

*579 Stubbes Discov. Gaping Gulf B 4 b, Her daughter 
Margerit was the stale to lure, .them that otherwise flewe 
hyghe, .and could not be gotten. 1584 Stafford in Eng, 
Hist, Rev. (1913) Jan, 44 note, I am more than half afraid 
that he [Sidney] is made but a stale to take a bird withal. 
16x4 Jackson Creed iii. ix. 97 Bellarmines distinctions., 
may hence be described to be but meere stales to catch guls. 
1645 F. Thorpe in Hull Lett. (1886) 120 But five yeares 
experience bath taught English men another lesson than to 
be Catcht twice with one Stale, 
f 2 . transf. and fig. A deceptive means of allure- 
ment ; a person or thing held out as a lure or bait 
to entrap a person. Obs. . . 


a 1529 Skelton E. Rummyng 324 It was a stale to take 
the devyl in a brake. 1530 Tindale Pract. Prelates B ij, 
The chefest stale wherwith the cardinall caught the kynges 
grace, 1577 Holinshed Hist. Eng, I. 79/2 The Britaynes 
woulde oftentimes, .lay their CatteTl. .111 places conueniente, 
to bee as a stale to the Romaynes, and when the Romaynes 
should make to them to fetch the same away.. they would 
fall vpon them. x6xo Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 187 The trumpery 
in my house, goe bring it hither For stale to catch, these 
theeues. 1615 G. Sandys Tram, 1. 66 Beautifull boyes, who 
serve as stales to procure them customers. 1670 Eachard 
Cont. Clergy 88 Six-pence or a shilling to put into the Box, 
for a stale to decoy in the rest of the Parish. 1692 [J. Wil- 
son] V indie, Carol, xxvi. 133 Which yet they made use of 
but as a Stale to the Faction. 

+ 3 . A peison who acts as a decoy; esp. the 
accomplice of a thief 01 sharper. Obs. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/, (W. de W. 1531) 119 Theyr mynystres 
be false bretherne oi false systeine, stales of y° deuyll. 
*579 Uosson Sch. Abuse (Aiu.) 36 liveiy Vawter in one 
blinde 'iauerne or other, is Tenant at will,, .and playes the 
stale to vtter then victualls. 1591 Gris,eneCo»»J' Catdnng 
1. Wks. (Grosait) X. 38 He that facetli the man, the Stale. 
16x0 Rowlands M. Mark-all G 2, [He] was faine to line 
among the wicked,.. a stale for a foyst. 1622 J. Taylor 
(Watei P.) J Pater-Cormorant I) 2 b, He.. Can play the 
Foist, the Nip, the Stale. 1633 Marmion Fine Companion 
111. iv. This is Captain Whibble, the Towne stale, For all 
cheating imployments. 

1 4. More fully common stale : a prostitute of 
the lowest class, employed as a decoy by thieves. 
Often (? associated with Stale a. ) used gen. as a 
term of contempt for an unchaste woman. Obs. 

1593 Tcll-Trothe's N. V. Gift (1876) 35 Can women want 
wit to frustrate a common stale. 1509 Shaks. Much Ado 
it. ii. 26 Spate not to tell him, that hee hath wronged his 
Honor in marrying Lhe renowned Claudio.. to a contami- 
nated stale. Ibid. iv. i. 66, I stand dishonour'd that liaue 
gone about, To linke my dcare friend to a common stale. 
1605 Daniel Queen’s Arcadia 11. i, But to be Icaft for such 
a one as she, The stale of all, what will folke thinke of me? 
a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts .5- Mon. (1642) 263 Detesting as 
he said the insatiable impudency of a prostitute Stale. 
fig. 1641 Milt on Reform. 1. to The Bishops, .suffer’d them- 
selvs to be the common stales to countenance with their pros- 
tituted Gravities every Politick Fetch that was then on foot. 

f 5 . A person or thing made use of as a means 
or tool for inducing some result, as a pretext for 
some action, or as a cover for sinister designs. 
Cf. Stalking-iiohse. Obs. 

1580 Grindal in Strypc Life (1710) 232 That of the two 
nominated, one should be an unfit Man, and as it were a 
Stale, to bring the Office Vo the other. X593 Shake, 3 Hen. 
VI, hi. iii. 260 Had he none else to make a stale hut me? 
*598-9 B. Jonson Case A Itercd v. iii, Was this youi drift? 
to vse Fcine/es name? Was he your fittest stale? 1606 
Hieron Truth's Parch, ii. 45 Not to be (as il weiej a stale, 
vnder the shadow whereof we may the more boldly glue 
our selues ouer to vngodlinesse. X614 Ralpigh Hist. 
World iv. iii. § 10. 239 Euiydice. .meaning nothing les.se 
than to let her husband seme as a Stale, keeping the 
throne warme, till anothei were giowne old enough to sit in 
it. 1620-6 Quarles Feast for Worms 158 Lawyers arise, 
make not your righteous Lawes, A stale for Bribes. *624 
[Scott] 2nd Pt. Vox Populi 14 Spaine liatli..vsed their 
alliance and friendshippe but as a stale or stalking-boi.se 
ouer their backes to shoote at others. £1640 Suckling 
Brennoralt l\. i, Her health, is a stale, And helps us to 
make us diinke on. 1652 Peyton Catastr. Ho. Stuarts 
(1731) 1 1 Giving it out for a Stale, that the Eai 1, with others, 
would have killed him. xqyt Puckle Club C1817) 20 A pre- 
tence of kindness is the universal stale to all base piojects. 
1774 Ann. Reg., Hist. Europe 20/ \ Those people were only 
used as a stale for ambition and rapacity. 
f 0 . A lover or mistress whose devotion is turned 
into ridicule for the amusement of a rival or rivals. 

Some examples suggest allusion to some unknown sense 
relating to deer. 

*579 Lyly Evphnes (Aib.) 96, I perceiue Lucilla (said he) 
that 1 was made thy stale, and Philautus thy laughing 
stocke. 1588 T. Hughes Arthur r. ii. 3 Was I then chose 
and wedded for his stale? 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 11. 1. ior 
[A neglected wife says;] But, too vnruly Deere, he breakes 
the pale And feedes fiom home ; poore I am but his stale. 
x6xx Middleton & Dekkek Roaring Girl iv. ii. 154 Did I 
for this lose all my friends . . to be made A stale to a common 
whore? a x6i6 Beaum. & Fl. Little Fr. Lawyer iii. I, This 
comes of rutting; Are we made stales to one another? 1635 
Rutter Sheph. Holyday v. ii. Gib, She would say. You 
have another mistiesse, go to her, I wil not be her stale. 

t Stale, sb.* Obs. Also 4-6 staill, 6 stayll, 
stail(e, steill, (6-7 stall, 7 , sta1 )- t a * OF. estal, 
used in many specific applications of the senses 
(1) place, position, (2) something placed or fixed 
(mod.F. ital butcher’s stall), a, OHG. stal : see 
Stall sb. 1 ’] 

1 . A fixed position or station. To hold or keep 
(one’s) stale [= OF. ienir (son) estal] : to maintain 
one’s position in battle. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xvn. 97 [Thai] ordanit, that the mast 
party Of thair men suld gang sarraly With thar lordis, and 
hald a staill. c 1450 in Kingsford Chron. London (*903) 123 
And at pavelen . . p* Erie of Dorzct helde Is stale, and Jj" he 
toke prisoners. 1470-85 Malory Arthur v. xi. 179 And syr 
Florence with his C knyghtes alwey kepte the stale and 
foughte manly. 

2 . An ambush, In stale : in ambush. 

0x425 Wyntoun Cron. ix. viii. 811 And he in stale howyd 
al stil. 15x3 Douglas Mneis xi. x. 96 It is a stelling place 
and sovir harbry, Quhar ost in stailf or embuschment may 
ly. a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. IV (1809) 43 While he stode 
in a stale to lie in waite [1568 Grafton Chron. II. 439 He 
lay in stale to waite] for the relefe that myglit come from 
Caleis, 1557 Edgeworth Serm. 231 God badde him [Joshua] 
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Pent imldias vrbi post earn, laye a stale behynde the 
citie, 1577 Holinshed Hist. Eng. II. 1479/2 Tb e e ,“ e °* 
Essex.. with ,ii. C. speares was layde in a stale, _ if the 
Frenchmen had come neerer. 16*7 Taking of Ship ‘St. 
Esprit' in Hari.' Misc. (1810) V. in Which two noblemen 
..were drawn within danger by a stale made by twenty 
common soldiers. 

3 . A body of armed men posted in a particular 
place for ambush or otherwise, or detached for 
reconnoitring or other special service. Also 
(? chiefly Sc.) the main body of an army. 

c 1350 111 Nicolas Hist. Royal Navy (1847) II. 491 {Every 
time that it shall beorderea. .that armed men.. shall land 
on the enemy's coast to seek victuals. ., then there shall be 
ordained a sufficient ‘ stale ' of armed men and archers who 
shall wait together on the land until the * forreiours * return 
to them], c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xl, (Ninian) 1096 Brocht 
[bar pray] nere to bar stale bat bar abad nocht ful lang. 
'In 1400 ATorte Arth. 1355 [Gawayne] sterttes owtte to hys 
stede, and with his stale wendes. C1400 Laud TioyBk. 
9647 The! of Grece were gadered alle With-oute the diche 
be-fore the walle, In-myddis the feld ther standis her stale. 
14.. in Nicolas Hist. Royal Navy (1847) II. 4gx That no 
maner man goe for no forage, but it be with a stale, the 
whiche shall fowrth twise a weeke. c 1470 Henry Wallace 
v. 32 Schyr Garrat Herroun in the staill can abide. 1513 
Ld. Dacre in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. r. I. g4 And I come with 
a stale to a place called the Dungyon. 1330 Palsgr. 275/1 
Stale of horsmen in a felde, guectevrs. 1532 St. Papers 
Hen. VII I, IV. 626 Neveryeles I knaw asweill by Englise- 
men as Scottishmen that their stale was no les then thre 
thowsand men. 1543 Hid. V. 315 Litle regard inge the 
service done by the foote men remayninge in the staile, but 
attributing all the prayse to theim selfes. <11548 Hall 
Chron ., Hen. VIII, 127 Sir Will yam FitzWillyam .in great 
haste sent for his stale of horsemen that he had leftcouered. 
1565 Golding Cesar v. 118 For they neuer fought in great 
companyes . . , but scat t ery nge . . , and had stales ly ingin diuers 
places one to serue anothers turne. 1577 Holinshed Hist. 
Scot. 471/2 The lard of Drunlamig lying al thys while in 
ambush, .forbare to breake out to gyue any charge vppon 
his enimies, doubting least the Earle of Lennox hadde kept 
a stale behynde. a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. 
(S.T.S.) I. 74 George Earl of Ormond was in the staill him 
self. 1579 Churchyard Gen. Rehearsal Wars I j, He re- 
mained with the whole power of footemen nere the Blacke 
Neastes, as a stale to annoy e the enemie. 

b. 'In. stale ; in battle array. 

1513 Douglas AEnets iv. viii. 123 King Pentheus, in his 
wod rage dotand, Thocht he beheld gret rowtis stand in 
staill Of the Ewmenydes. 

c. Flying stale : a body of troops ordered to 
move rapidly to anypaTt of the field in which help 
is required. 

a 1500 Harding's Citron, ccxl. add. Harl. MS. (1812) 417 
With fotemen in tho two erledotnes with fleynge stales to 
releuetheym, 153a .SV, Papers Hen. VIII, IV. 628 And I did 
send for there strenght my cousyn Sir Aithur Darcy, being 
accompaned with 6 hundreth and above in a fleyng stale. 

d. transf. A band of hunters. 

c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vt. 1609 (Wemyss MS.) As he past 
apon a day In till his hunting him to play.. The staill and 
be settys set. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 298 
The staill past throw the wod with sic noyis..that all the 
bestis wer rasit fra thair dennis. 

Stale (st 3 l), sbfi Also 7 stall. [? f. Stale v. 
But cf. Du. staile, MLG. stal, G. stall] 

1 . Urine ; now only of horses and cattle. 

<11400 Stackh. Medical MS. in Anglia XVIII. 299 In 
werd ben men & women.. bat b er stale mown not holde. 
1530 Palsgr. 275/1 Stale pysse, escloy. 1535 Coverdale 
Isa. xxxvi. 12 That they be not compelled toeate their owne 
donge, and drinke their owne stale with you ? 1548 Records 
Urin. Physick xi. 89 The stale of Camels and Goats.. is 
good for them that have the dropsie. 1583 Melbancke 
Philoiimus O iij b, Or annoint thy selfe with the stale of a 
mule. 1606 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. 1. iv. 62 Thou did'st drinke 
The stale of Horses. 166a Gerbier Principles 34 That his 
Stall doth not remain under him. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. 
India 4- P 242 Mice and Weasels by their poysonous Stale 
infect the Trees so, that they produce worms. *733 W. 
Ellis Chiltem 4' Vale Farm. 122 Sheep, whose Dung and 
Stale is of most Virtue in the Nourishment of all Trees. 
1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 1. 51 The stale of mares. 

b. To have a rod in stale (? Anglo-Irish) : = to 
have a rod in pickle : see Pickle sb. 1 1 b. 

1837-8 Keegan Leg. 4- Foems {1907) 65, I have a rod in 
stale for him ever since the night he offinded me at the wake. 

2 . Blood-stale, stale-foul a disease (see quot.). 

_ x8x6 To wne Farmer 4- Grazier's Guide 21 The Blood-Stale 
in Hoises, the Stale-foul, in Oxen, and the Red Water in 
Sheep, are Diseases, .derived from very similar causes. 

stale (stal), sbfi Chess, [a, AF. estate, peril, 
vbl. n. f. estaler Stale zt. 3 ] = Stalemate. 

*4*3 Jas. I Kingis O. clxix, ‘Off mate?' quod sche.. 
* thou has fundin stale This mony day ’. c 1470 MS. Ash- 
111010344 If. 18 b, pan draw thi fers in to e & pi other fers in 
to f as nye thy knyght as thow mayst savyng stale. 1501 
Florio and Fruites 75 It is no check-mate, but a stale. 
1625 Bacon Ess., Of Boldness (Arb.) 519 They stand at a 
stay; Like a Stale at Chesse, where it is no Mate, but yet 
the Game cannot stirre. 1047 Ward Simple Cobler 57 
When the Parliament shall gtve you a mate, though but a 
Stale._ 1656 Beale Biochimo's Roy. Game Chess-play 13 A 
stale is given when one King hath lost all his men and hath 
hut one place left to fly into, if then the adversary bar him 
of that place without cnecking him, so that he being now out 
of check cannotremove but into check, it is then a stale, and 
he that giveth it to the distressed King losetb the Game. 
Stale (st#l), 0.1 [Of obscure history, but prob. 
ultimately/. the Teut. root *sta- to Stand. Cf. 
Flem. stel in the same sense, said of beer and urine 
(Kilian ; still used in WFlem., see De Bo).] 
fl. Of malt liquor, mead, vrine *. That has stood 
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long enough to clear ; freed from dregs or lees j 
hence, old and strong. Obs. 

c X300 K. Horn 383 (Land) Bi fom he king abenche Red 
win to schenche And after mete stale Bobe win and ale. 
c 1386 Chaucer Sir Thopas 52 Notemuge to putte in ale, 
Whether it be moyste or stale. 1398 Trevisa Barth. Le 
P. R. xix. lvii. (1495) 896 Yf meth is well sod and stale it is 
lykynge to the taste, a 1400 Stotkh. Medical MS. in 
Anglia XVIII. 3x0 Good reed wyn bat be stale, xsar Cm. 
Leet Bk. (1907) 25 When hit [ale] is good and stale. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 358/1 Sstale As Ale, defecatus. <2x529 Skel- 
ton E. Rummy tig 367 And ye will gyve me a .syppet Of 
your stale ale. <t 1553 Udall Royster D. 1. 111. (Arb.) 19 
Where good stale ale is will drinke no water I trust. 1586 
Cogan Haven Health ccxviii. 22 1 Good ale . . must be . . made 
of good come, well sodden, stale and well purged. 1709 
Addison Tatter No. 162 F 1 , 1 daily live in a very comfort- 
able Affluence of Wine, Stale Beer, Hungary Water, Beef, 

. 1743 Loud. 4 - Country Brew. 
into stale Beer presently. 

Prov, 4- Reft. (ed. 2) Pref. 16 
all the Works of the Learned, 
Jelish, and to make them keep 

2 . That has lost its freshness ; alteied by keeping. 

a. of food or drink. 

Usually in disparaging sense ; but when said of bread it is 
the ordinary opposite of new, without necessarily implying 
inferiority. 

1530 Palsgr. 325/2 Stale as breed or drmke is, rassts. Stale 
as meate is that begynneth to savoure, met. c X550 Wyll 
of Dentil (c 1825) C 2 b, New freshe blood to ouersprinkle 
their stale mete that it may seme.. newly kylled. 1580 
Lvly Euphues (Arb.) 386 Gestes and fish.. are euer stale 
within three dayes. 1606 Shaks. Tr. br Cr. v. iv. xx That 
stole [read stale] old Mouse-eaten dry cheese, Nestor. *726 
Swift Gulliver ir. v, To let out the Water when it began to 
grow stale. 1727 — Past. Dial. Riclun. Hill 53 To cry the 
Bread was stale, and mutter Complaints against the Royal 
Butter. 1759 R. Brown Compl. Farmer 78 [A chicken will 
be] tender and green in the vent if stale. 1829 Chapters 
Phys. Set. 251 The egg becomes stale or addled. 1845 James 
A rraJi Neil ii, I would as soon . . eat stale cabbage. 1878 
M. L. Holbrook Hygiene Brain 61 The bread should^be 
stale. 1888 F. Hume Mute. Midas i. Prol., His companion 
collected the stale biscuits which had fallen out of the bag. 

b. of urine, manure, straw, etc. 

1577 Googe Hereslach's Hush. 11. (1586) 83 Stale vrine. 
1765 Museum Rust. IV. 255 Where dung is made use of, it 
must be very stale and rotten. *865 Dickens Mut. Fr. in. 
xi, An early public-house, haunted by unsavoury smells of 
musty hay and stale straw, 
f c. of wounds. Obs . 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 495 A very excellent remedy 
for the curing of wounds which are old and stale, and ful of 
pu trifaction, 
d. Agric. 

a 1722 Lisle Hush. (1757) Gloss., Fallows- stale, ground 
that has been ploughed some time, and lies in fallow. 2764 
Museum Rust. II. 306 Lime would do very little or no good 
on stale ploughed lands. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 
II. 590 So that the crop may be put in upon a stale furrow. 

3 . fig. Of an immaterial tiling : That has lost its 
freshness, novelty, or interest; hackneyed, worn 
out, out of date ; effete. (Frequent in Shaks.) 

156a J. Heywood Prov. 4- Epigr. (1867) 95 Better is. .be it 
new or stale, A harnielesse lie, than a harmefull true tale. 
*579 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 60 Doist thou smyle 
to readc this stale and beggarlye stuffe, 1596 Shaks. 
Merck. V. 11. v. 55 A prouerbe neuer stale in thriftie minde. 
1602 — Ham. 1. ii. 133 How weary, stale, flat, and vnprofit- 
able Seemes to me all the vses of this world ? *638 Baker 
tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. II) 16 A novelty that will quickly 
grow stale. *7*6 Addison Freeholder No. 9 F 11 The 
Pailiament of Great Britain, against whom youbring a stale 
accusation which has been used by every minority in the 
memory of man. X780 Mme. D’Arblay Lett.J une, I hardly 
know what to tell you that won’t be stale news. 1822 Lamb 
Elia 1. Distant Corresp., A two-days-old newspaper. You 
resent the stale thing as an affront. 1874 L. Stephen 
Honrs in Libr. (1892) I. iii. xoo The commonplaces in which 
Pope takes such infinite delight have become very stale for 
us. x88o Macm. Mag. No. 246. 518 She thought her chances 
of man iage at home were grown rather stale. 1908 Outlook 
14 Nov. 651/1 When the memory of the last few weeks has 
grown stale. 

b. Law. Of a claim or demand : That has been 
allowed to lie dormant for an unreasonable lime. 

1769 Elackstone Comm. iv. xv. exx The juiy will rarely 
give credit to a stale complaint. . 1884 Law Rep. 26 ChaRC. 
Div. xig The claims of the Plaintiffs had been barred.. by 
the rules against stale claims. Ibid. 27 Chanc. Div. 530 
Obligations .. whichhe would never have incui red if he had 
had any reason to believe that this stale claim would be 
piosecuted. 

1 4 . Of persons : Past the prime of life ; having 
lost the vigour or attractiveness of youth. Of a 
bachelor or spinster ; Past the fitting season for 
marriage. Obs. 

Cl 580 Jefferie Bugbears 1. ii. 108 in Archiv Stud. mu. 
Spr. XCVIII. 309 Rosimunda . . hathe an vncle a stale 
batcheler. *585 Higins Junius' N omencl. ig/x Virgo exo- 
leta, .an old stale maide past manage. 1589 N Asm Martin 
Marprelate Wks. (Grosart) I. 108 Therein they are like to 
a stale Curtizan. 1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 99 Somtimes their 
maids are very stale before they he mailed : for their parents 
alwaies keep them till they can sel them. 1609 Rowlands 
Dr, Merrie-man 10 An old stale Widdower, quite past the 
best, a 1643 CARTWRrcHT Siedge 1. iv, I'm for your tender 
Maidenheads : 1 would not Venture my self with a stale 
Virgin, or A season’d Widow for a Kingdom. 1711 Ramsay 
On Maggy Johnstovn xiv, She was. .Right free of care, or 
toil, or strife, Till she was stale. 1742 Short Dropsy in 
Phil. Trans . XLII. 226 In barren Women, and stale Maids, 
Tapping should he very cautiously undertaken. 1748 
Smollett Rod. Random L (1760) II. 136 , 1 talked in rap- 
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tures to the stale governante. 1858 Hogg Life Shelley I. 
176, I found only two stale women j a stale middle-aged 
woman who acted as waiter and chambermaid, and an older 
and still staler woman, the landlady. 

•f-b. of attributes. Obs. 

161a Two Noble K. v. i. 91 That may 'st.. induce Stale 
gravitie to daunce. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 5 May 
(18x5) 63 The rancour of stale maidenhood. 

6. Sport. Of an athlete, a racing animal, etc. : 
Out of condition through over-severe training or 
exertion too long continued. Phr. to go stale. 

1856 ‘ Stonehenge ' Brit. Rural Sports 11. 1. vi. § 7. 335 
By this means the [horse’s] legs are not made moie stale than 
necessary. x868 Field 4 J uly 15/1 In the third heat [rowing], 
Matr of Magdalen, easily beat willan of Exeter, who seemed 
stale and gone off. 1885 Truth 28 May 853/2 Dame Agnes 
will probably be stale after her exertions in the Derby. 
1889 D. C. Murray Dang. Catspaw 38 William, though a 
little stale, turned out to be a past master in the art. 

transf. 1894 Nation (N. Y.) 22 Mar. 209/1 It sometimes 
happens that, in the strain of this part of the race [for 
Cambridge honours], the boy outgiows the brilliant precocity 
which put him ahead of his rivals, and emerges merely an 
ordinary young man with no further possibilities of use. 
This disaster is technically known as * going stale . 1903 
W. T. Stead in Rev. of Rev. May 574 (Cent. Suppl.) In 
1892, the Unionist administration having gone stale, it was 
turned out. 

b. Of a bird : See quot. 

1897 Eucycl. Sport I. 301/1 (Decoys) Stale birds, fowl 
that have frequently visited the decoy, but have lost interest 
in the actions of the dog. 

8 . Comb. 

*823 Egan Grose's Diet. Vulgar T. s.v., A person is said 
to be “stale drunk when they feel languid after a night’s 
debauch. 1641 Milton Antmadv. Wks. 1851 III. 234 O 
“stale-growne piety 1 O Gospell rated as cheap as thy 
Mastei, at thirtypence. 1819 Shelley Cenci in. 1.159 Lay 
all bare So that my unpolluted fame should be With vilest 
gossips a “stale niouthM story. 1593 Nashe Christ's T. 
Wks. (Grosart) IV. 92 Often reiterating hys “stale- worne 
note. 

t S tal e, fl . 2 Chess. Obs. [f. Stale r&G] Stale- 
mated. 

c 1470 MS. Ashmole344. If. 21 b. Then drawilh he & is stale. 
Stale (8131), v. 1 Obs. exc. arch, and dial. Also 
5 Sc. stal, 6 staale, .Sr. stail'; 7-9 rare stall. 
[Proximate source uncertain ; peril, a. OF. estaler 
(once in Godef., with erroneous explanation) = It. 
stallare ; either adopted from, or the source of, the 
Tent, word which appears as Du., LG., PIG. 
stallen (MHG. in 14th c.), Sw. stalla, Da. staile, 
to make water (said of horses). 

Attempts have been made to identify the Teut. word with 
G. (Du., etc.) stallen to place in a stall, be lodged in a stall, 
also to come to a stand (see Stall sb. and v.). For objec- 
tions to these explanations see Grimm s. v. stallen .] 

1 . intr. To urinate, said esp. of horses or cattle. 
14. . Lawis Gild x. in Anc. Laws Scot. (Burgh Rec. Soc.) 
68 Gif ony stal in the yet of the gilde . . he sail gif iiijd. to the 
mendis. c 1450 Merlin xxvii. 526 He turned be-side the 
wey to make his horse stale. 1530 Palsgr. 732/* Tary a 
whyle, your hors wyll sLaale. _ 1596 Nashe Saffron Walden 
Wks. (Grosart)III. 206 Bringing 111 his great horse., into liis 
Banquetting-house ; to dung and stale amongst his guests. 
1614 B. Jonson Bart. Fair 1. iv, Why a pox o’ your boxes, 
once again : let your little wife stale in it, and she will, c 1630 
iu Law's Alemor. (1818) Introd. p. Iv, He should pluck up a 
nettle by the root, . and stale upon it three severall mornings. 
X663 Killicrew Parson's Wedd. 1. hi, I wonder he [the 
knight’s son] doth not go on all four too, and hold up his Leg 
when he stales. 1735 Burdon Pocket- Farrier 22 Sometimes 
a Horse cannot stall, and will be in great Pain. *795 T. 
Maurice Hindostan 1. ix (1820) 1. 285 Observing the baboon 
to stale twelve times in the day. 1812 Skbllett in H. 
Stephens Bk. Farm (1844)11.477 She will be frequently dung- 
ing, stalling, and blaring. 1886 W, Somerset Word.bk., 
Stale , to void urine — of horses only. 1891 Hardy Tess iii, 
While the horses stood to stale and breathe themselves. 
1903 Kipling s Nations (1903) 150 Cattle-dung where fuel 
failed ; Water where the mules had staled ; And sackcloth 
foi their raiment. 

+ 2 . trans. To pass (blood) in the urine. Obs. 
t a 1550 Droichis Part of Play 62 in Dunbar's Poems 
(S.T.S.) 316 Scho tuke the gravall and staild Craig Gortli. 
1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 132 Anatolius approued beaue 
meale sifted and sod with Harts marrow to be giuen to a 
horse which stalleth blood. 2647 J. C[leveland] Char. 
Lond..Diurn. 2 For it casts the water of the State, ever 
since it staled bloud. 

Stale (st^il), v.l Also 6 Sc. stail, (7 Btaule). 
[f. Stale a.i] 

1 . trans. To render (beer or ale) * stale \ 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 472/1 Stalyn, or make stale drynke, 
defeco. 1616 B. Jonson Devil an Ass 1. i, You liaue some 

S lot, now, Vpon a tonning of Ale, to stale the yest. X743 
•ond. ff Country Brew. iv. (ed. 2) 294 Like old October Beer 
staled through Time. 1826 Art cf Brewing (ed. 2) 106 A 
stock of old porter should be kept, sufficient for staling the 
consumption of twelve months. 

b. intr. Of beer : to become * stale * or old. 

X742 Land. 4- Country Brew. 1. (ed. 4) 64 The Drink from 
that Time flattens and stales. 1743 Ibid. iv. (ed. s) 303 
Secure a Butt of Beer from staling too soon, 

2 . trans. To render stale, out of date or un- 
interesting ; to diminish interest in, 

*599 B- Jonson Cynthia's Rev. Induct., lie goe tell all the 
argument of his play aforehand, and so stale his inuention 
to the auditorie before it come forth. x6ox Shaks. Jul. C. 
jv- *■ 38 Which out of vse, and stal’de by other men, Begin 
his fashion. 1606 — Ant. <£ Cl. ii. ii. 240 Age cannot wither 
ben nor custorne stale Her infinite variety, a x6x6 Beaum. 
I & Fl. Q. Corinth 1, iii, lie not stale them By giving up their 
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dial acteis, but leave you To make your own discoveries. 
1768 Woman of Honor I. 10 Shame, that great engine of 
education, she employed with.. attention not to stale its 
effect. 182a Lamb Elia Sen n. Detached Thoughts , It may 
be, that the latter [names, Milton and Shakespeare] are 
more staled and rung upon in common discourse. 1863 
W. W, Story Roba di Roma 1. 1. 7 Pictuies and statues 
have been staled by copy and description. 1914 M arett in 
Edin. Rev, Apr. 397 Peihaps Dr. Frazer’s theories have 
become for himself a little staled by dint of repetition. 

+ b. To lower (oneself, one’s dignity) in esti- 
mation by excessive familiarity. Obs. 

1398 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. n. i. 57 Not content To 
stale himselfe in all societies, He makes my house here com- 
monasamart, 1606 Siiaks. Tr. ,) C>. ii, in. 201 This, .right 
valiant Lord, Must not so staule his Palme. ,1843 Lvtton 
Last Bar. n. ii, Heniy the Fourth staled not his majesty to 
consultations with the mayor of his city. 

c. intr. To grow stale; get out of fashion, 
become uninteresting. 

1897 Pall Mall Gas. 10 Nov, 2/3 The malicious tit-bit 
which he was treasuring with such eager anticipation would 
only stale by fui ther delay. 1893 Q. (Quiller-Couch) Delect. 
Dinky 325 Philanthropy was beginning to stale. 

f 3. Sc. To affect with loathing or satiety, 
[Peril, another word : cf. Stall 0 .] 

1709 Wodrow Corr. (1842) I. 49 The abjuration oath., 
will.. stale a great many that we might otherwise have de- 
pended upon as friendly parties to us. 1717 E. Erskine 
Serin. Wks. (1791) 50/1 They have got so much of Christ as 
to be staled of his company. 

Stale, p. 3 Chess, rare. Also 6 Sc. stall. [Perh, 

a. AF. estaler, ? of English origin : cf. Stall p.] 

a. trans. - Stalemate p. 

c 1470 MS. Ashmole 344 If. 7 He shall stale be black kyng 
in the pointe [>er the crosse standith. Ibid. If, 17 Drau 
thou ther as thy pon stode, ande stale hym. 1903 li. J. R, 
Murray in Brit. Chess. Mag. 283 In China, however, a 
player who stales his opponent’s King, wins the game. 

b. intr. To undergo stalemate. 

a 138$ Montgomerie Cherrie # Sloe 216 For vnder cure 
1 gat stk chek, Quhilk I micht nocht remuif nor nek, Bot 
eyther stail or mait. 

f Stale, ». 4 Obs. rare" 1 , [f. Stale sb. 2 ] trans. 
To put rungs in (a ladder). 

1402 in Archmol. Cant. XVI. 304 For stalyng of the 
ladders of the Churche xx d. 

t Stale, v. e Obs. rare. [f. Stale j/v , j ] trans. 
To decoy, lure. 

1557 Tottel' s Misc. (Arb.) 198 The eye . . Doth serue to stale 
her here and there where she doth come and go. 

Stale : see Stall sbsh 4 ; obs. pa. t. of Steal. 
Staled (stMd), ppl. a. rare. [f. Stale 0.1 + 
-ED. 1 ] Rendered stale. 

x8<Sa Earl Lytton in Lady B. Balfour Vs. Lett. (1906) I. 
127 The staled and the spoiled experience. 1888 Stevenson 
Across the Plains , Beggars iii, The rant and cant of the 
staled beggar. *897 F. Thompson New Poems 168 Once 
more A dull, new, staled amaze 1 

Sta*lely, adv. rare. [f. Stale af + -lt 2.] In 
a stale, commonplace or hackneyed manner. 

1598-9 B. Jonson Case Altered ij. iii, I will not sue stally 
to be your seruant, But a new tearme, will you be my 
refuge? 16x1 — Catiline xr. iii, Tut, all your promis’d 
Mountaines, And Seas, 1 am so stalely acquainted with. 

Stalemate (st^’lm^t), sb. Chess, [f. Stale 
jA 3 + Mate jA 1 

Strictly a misnomer, as the ‘stale’ (so called until 18th c.) 
is not really a mate.] 

A position in which the player whose turn it is 
to move has no allowable move open to him, but 
has not his king in check. 

According to modern rules, the game which ends in stale, 
mate is drawn. In England from the 17 th c- to the beginning 
of the 19th c. the player who received stalemate won the 
game. Various other rules have been in vogue at different 
times j sometimes the player giving stalemate won, either 
wholly or to the extent of half the stake ; sometimes the last 
few moves had to be played over again until a mate resulted ; 
sometimes the piece causing the obstruction was removed. 

*765 Lambe Hist. Chess gt When the King has no man 
whom he can play, and is not in check, yet is so blocked 
up, that he cannot move without going into check, this 
position is called a stale-mate, or Pat, in this case the King 
who is stale-mated wins the game. *847 Staunton Chess- 
Player's Handbk. 33 He places the adverse King in the 
position . . of stalemate. 

b .fig. 

*883 Times 15 Dec. 5 The Pnuce.,will not.. consent to 
the stalemate of mutual evacuation proposed by Servia. 
191a Standard 20 Sept. 6/4 So far as the public can see the 
match [between the two armies] ended in stalemate. 

c. attrib. 

1886 Content}. Rev , Sept, 444 It would be disgraceful in- 
deed if a great country like Russia should have run herself 
into such a stale-mate position. *903 H. J, R, Murray in 
Brit. Chess Mag. 285 Several mediaeval problems involve 
the condition that the one player forfeits his power of moving 
when his King is in a stalemate position. 

Stalemate (sifldm^it), v. Chess, [f. Stale- 
mate jA] trans. To subject to a stalemate. 

1763 Lambe Hist. Chess 91 In this case the King who is 
stalemated wins the game. 18x3 Sarratt Whs. Damiano 
etc. 235 White cannot take the Rook without stalemating 
his adversary. *879 Meredith Egoist x Ivii, At the game 
of Chess it is the dishonour of our adversary when we are 
stale-mated. 

fig. i86x Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. xli, You never saw 
a fellow look more puzzled, I had regularly stale-mated him. 
1872 Geo. Eliot Middlem. 1. xii, He spoke rather sulkily, 
feeling himself stalemated, igxo Edin, Rev. Jan. 65 Pitt 
undertook to stalemate the French fleet. 


Hence Stalemated///, a. 

1903 H. J. R. Murray in Bt it. Chess Mag, 28? Heie 
[in Indian Rule] then we have the eailiest convention : the 
stalemated King wins. 

-Staleuess (stFi-lnes). [f. Stale aO + -ness.] 
The condition of being stale, in any sense of the adj. 

* 33 * Huloet, Stalenes, vetustas. 1377-87 Holinshed 
Hist. Eng. I.53/2 So that more than necessitie compelled 
him he could not eat, by reason that the stalenesse tooke 
awaie. the pleasant tast thereof, and lesse prouoked his 
appetite. 1602 T. Phelippes in St. Papers, Dow. 1601-3 
(1870) 227, 1 shall send you what [report] comes to hand, 
if staleness make it not like Rye fish, unfit for market. 
1608 Siiaks. Per, v. i. 58, 1620 Venner Via Recta ii. 39 
If it [beer] be kept vntouclied, till that it hath gotten a 
sufficient stalenesse 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm II. 725 
Failures in hatching arise from want of impregnation in 
the egg— from age, commonly called staleness, 1868 Field 
4 July 14/2 Probably his continued rowing at Oxford nearly 
the whole year through may have tended to produce stale- 
ness. 1891 Law Times XCII. 127/2 The defence based on 
the staleness of the claim could not..pievail. 

f b. pi. quasi-iwxtr. Stale remarks or arguments. 
1617 Collins Def. Bf>. Ely il vi. 227 He is not ashamed to 
renew such motheaten stalenesses. 

Stalenge, var. Stallenge dial. 

Stalewarde, Staleword : see Stalwart, 
Stalworth. 

+ Staling, sb. Obs. rarer' 1 , [f. Stale sb. 2 + 
»ing !.] = Stale sb. 2 i. 

x6oi Deacon & Walker Spirits <$■ Dive/s 230 [Like to] 
the craftie bird-catcher : who (while the silie poore birdes 
sit prying at, and playing with the whirligig, or staling 
before them) doth cunningly clap them.. in nis net. 

Staling (st^i-liq), vbl. sb. [f. Stale p . 1 + -ing *.] 
The action of urinating; fconcr. urine, esp. of 
horses or cattle. 

c 1420 Prose Life A lexnnder (1913) 68 Sum ware at so 
grete meschefe J>at |>ay dranke j>aiie awen stalynge. 1601 
Holland Pliny vin. xlii. I. 222 Their [mares'] staling is no 
hinderance to their pace in running their carriere, as it doth 
the horse who must needs then stand still. x6xa Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 311 A fountaine of water, which they say, 
sprang vp of the staling of Chederles horse. 1765 Museum 
Rust. IV. 185 That the staling of them [cattle] may not 
waste in its course, 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) I. 327 Mix a small quantity of salt with the food when 
feeding on furze, particularly for horses, as it.. will some- 
times affect their staling, which the salt will counteiact. 

attrib. 1759 Brit. Chron. 14 Sept. 261 The prisoner, .has 
for many years been noted for begging at the staling-place 
for horses [Ann. Reg. (1739) 117/1 staling places]. 

Stalk (styk), sbO- Also 4-7 stalke, 7 staulk, 
8 A. stawk. [ME. ( 14 th c.) stalhe, app. a dim. 
with k suffix f. stal- in Stale sb. 2 (? OE. stain). The 
exact formal equivalent does not occur in the other 
Teut. langs., but a parallel formation from the 
ablaut-variant stel- (in OE, stela Steal sb., stem, 
handle, etc.) is found in NFris. stelk, MSw. stiiilke , 
sticilker (mod.Sw. stjelk, stjcllk), Norw. stylk, stilh , 
stelk, stalk, Da. stilk, raod.Icel. slilk-ur. Cf. Eng. 
dial, stelch, post, stake.] 

1. The main stem of a herbaceous plant, bearing 
the flowers and leaves 5 also, a scape or flower- 
stem rising directly from the root. 

a 1366 Chaucer Rom, Rose X701 The stalke [Fr. la coej 
was as lysshe right And theron stode the knoppe vpright. 
138a Wyclif llosca viii. 7 A stondynge stalk [Vulg. culnius 
stans ] is not in hem. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. 
clxvi. (1493) 711 The mydyll stalke of an herbe or of a tiee 
highte Tirsus. 1412-20 Lydg, Troy Bk. 1. 3106 Floures., 
Vp-on her stalke gan splaie her levis wyde. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 359/1 A Sstalke, calamus. 1538 Elyot Diet., Fru- 
tex, that which hath a great stalke and yet it is no tree, as 
fenelle. 1377 Googe llerasbach's Hush. i. 33 Beanes, .both 
the Coddes and the stalke, is a foode that cattel muche 
delightes in. 1391 Spenser Bellay's R nines Rome xxx, 
Like as the seeded li eld., from greene grasse into a stalke 
doth spring, And from a stalke into an eare forth-growes. 
1397 Gerarde Herbal n. li. 269 Dwale, or sleeping Night- 
shade hath round blackish stalks sixe foote high. 2624 
Capt. Smith Virginia 11. 28 Every stalke of their come 
commonly beareth two eares. 1640 T. Brugis Matrow 
Physicken. i47Todry Lettice Stalkes, Artichocke Stalkes, 
or Cabbage Stalkes. 1687 Milton P. L v. 480 So from the 
loot Springs lighter the green stalk, from thence the leaves 
More aerie, c 1680 Beveridge Serin. (1729) I. 548 Having 
filled a sponge with vinegar, .they put it upon a stalk of 
hyssop. C1730 Ramsay To D. Malloch vii. Misty minds 
that plod And thresh for thought, but ne’er advance Their 
stawk aboon their clod. 2776 J. Lee Introd. Bot. Expl. 
Terms 378 Scapus, a Stalk, elevating the Fructification and 
not the Leaves. X779 Cowper Olney H. 1. lxxxv, We find 
a tall and sickly stalk But not the fruitful ear. 1833 Hr. 
Martineau Briery Creek iv. 92 The stalk of flax that waves 
in my field. X839 Fr. A. Kemble Resid. Georgia (1863) 87 
It is a long green reed, like the stalk of the maize. 1910 
Blachui. Mag. Feb. 263/2, I looked through the rough 
tangle of stalks and stems. 

b. The woody core of hemp and flax. 

*377 Googe HeresbaclCs Hush. 1. 39 b, The Shales or 
Stalkes [of hemp] serue for the heating of Ouens, 1838 [see 
Boon j*.*]. 

+ c. ? nonce-use. A bit of straw, a ‘ mote ’. 
c 1386 Chaucer Reeve's Prol. 65 He kan wel in myn eye 
seen a stalke But in his owene he kan nat seen a balke, 

2. The comparatively slender connecting part by 
which a vegetable organ is attached to the plant ; 
the petiole of a leaf, the peduncle or pedicel of a 
flower, fruit, or inflorescence, the stipe of an ovary, 
or the like. 

c 1323 Gloss. W. de Bibbesw. in Wright Voc. 150 Outez 


1 ’estiche et la parute [gloss the stalke and the panng], E 
lour donez la morsure [gloss the body of the appel]. c 1374 
Chaucer Boeth. 1. met. vi. (1868) 26 pe stalkes of J>e \T11e 
[L. palmites]. 1330 Palsgr. 275/1 Stalke of any fune, 
(/neve. 1538 Eliot Diet, Pediculns,.. the stalke of an 
apple or peare, oi othej fi ute. 16x7 Moryson I tin. in. 8? 
They gather a darke 01 blackish kind of cheriy, and casting 
away the stalkes, put them into a great cauldion. 1632 
Marmion Holland's Leaguer 11. v, Have my love ShakM 
off because ’tis ripe, but let me hang by The stalk of your 
mercy. 1808 Scott Marm. iii. xvii, 1 on its stalk had left 
the rose. x866 Treas, Bot. 1090/2 Stalk , the stem or sup- 
port to an organ i as the petiole of a leaf, the peduncle or 
pedicel of a flower, &c. 1884 Bower & Scott De Baiy's 
Phaner. 103 The half-spindle-shaped ones [sc. cystoliths of 
Acanthacete] are attached by a vary thin short stalk. 1909 
G. K. Chesterton Oithodoxy iv. 80 The man of science 
soys: Cut this stalk and the apple will fall. 

b. A similar slender connecting part by which 
an animal organ or structuie is attached or sup- 
ported. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. xxxiii. 357 Stipes (the 
Stalk). The coineous base of the Maxilla, below the Pal- 
pus. x866 Tate Brit. Molhisks ill. 47 The head beats two 
..tentacles.. with the stalks beaiing the eyes attached to 
them on the outside. 1899 D. Sharp Insects it. 317 When 
a poition of a neivure beyond the basal or primary poition 
serves as a common piece to two forked parts external to it, 
it is called a stalk. 1899 Allbutt's Syst, Med. VIII. 824 
The * stalk ’ of the tumour. 

f 3. The Shank of a hawk. Obs. 

c 1575 Perf. Bk. Kepinge Sparhawkes (1886) s Tokens of a 
good Hawke:.. stalke short and bygg: foot large, wyde, 
[etc.]. Ibid. 31 Good for any swellinge in fote or stalke. 

4. Applied to various erect slender objects. 

■fa. The upright of a ladder : = Stalk sb . 2 1 . 

ex 386 Chaucer Miller's T. 439 His owene hand made 
laddres thie To clymben by the ronges and the stalkes In 
to the tubbes hangynge in the balkes. 

b. The shaft of a chimney. Cf. Stack sb. 5 b. 

x8ai Scott Kenilw. iii, Twisted stalks of chimneys oi 
heavy stone-work. X838 Civil Engin. 4 Arch. Jrnl. I. 
406/2 Vast improvements have been made.. in building 
stalks for steam boilers and chemical furnaces. 1839 Ure 
Diet. Arts 280 To.. increase the solidity of an insulated 
stalk of this kind, it is built with three or more successive 
plinths, or receduies. 1885 R. L. & F. S clvenson Dyna- 
miter 134 A great stalk of chimneys. 

o. A columnar rock ; = Stack sb. 7 . local. 

1806 Gazetteer Scot. (ed. 2) 149 The Stalks of Dungisbay, 
as they are called, aie two pyramidal pillars, of naked free- 
stone rock. 

5. The main part of anything long and slender, 
as distinguished from the extremities. 

1530 Palsgr. 275/x Stalke of a shafte, fust. 1607 Top- 
si'll Four-f. Beasts 221 The tops of the lmii appeare blacke, 
the foot and stalke being white. 

+ b. The shaft of a quill ; a quill. Obs. 

C1440 Lydg. Hors, Shtpe <5- G. 183 Men plukke stalkes 
out of my weengis tweyn, Some to portraye, somme to 
noote & write. 1665 Hooke Itinogr. 172, I tried it by 
fixing the leggs of a Fly upon the top of the stalk of a 
feather. x68x Grew Mussrum 1. § 2. ii. 22 The Plume or 
Stalk of a Quill. 

■f c. The stem of a fork or spoon. Obs. 

01x423 in A 1 chseologia LXI. 173, j fork of siluer w* a 
Dragouns hede holding up the stalk for grenynges. 1496 
Will of Dynham (Somerset Ho.', A forke of siluer with a 
stalke of corall for grene ginger. 13*2 Will of P. Baynard 
(ibid.), A doseyn sponys where p is in the stalk, 
d. The tube or stem of a thermometer. 

1853 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) II. in It is easy to pro- 
portion the bulb and the stalk to each other, so that [etc,]. 

6 . A slender upright support ; the stem of a 
wine-glass. 

a 1864 Hawthorne Amer. Note-Eks. (1870) II. 88 Old 
drinking-glasses, with tall stalks. 1882 J. G. Phili ir in 
L. Shaw's Hist. Moray I. -202 It is a chalice or cup [of the 
1 Bronze Period]... Its great peculiarity was that it had 
neither handle nor stalk. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch 4 
Clockvt. 72 The teeth rise on stalks from the body of the 
escape wheel. 

i-V. Sc. Some appendage to a halter. Obs. 

1407 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot, I. 328 Item, for ane 
doubil belter with tua stalkis. 150X Ibid, II. 29, ij, .heltir 
stalkis. 

8 . Ironfounding. (See quot.) 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Stalk, an iron rod armed with 
spikes, forming the nucleus of a core, 

9. Arch. (See quot.) 

1842 Gwilt Archit. Gloss., Stalk, an ornament in the 
Corinthian capital, which is sometimes fluted, and resembles 
the stalk of a plant; from it spring the volutes and helices. 

10. attrib. as stalk-like adj. ; stalk-borer U.S., 
the larva of a moth, Gortyna nitela, destructive to 
plants; stalk-outter 17. S., an implement for 
cutting old maize stalks in the ground ; stalk-eyed 
a., having the eye at the end of a stalk, podoph- 
thalmate; stalk-fruited a. = Pedunculate a. ; 
t stalk-legged a., long-legged, spindle-shanked ; 
stalk-puller, an implement for pulling cotton 
and hemp stalks from the ground. 

1885 Riverside Nat. Hist, (1888) II. 451 The ^stalk-borer, 
1873 Knight Diet. Mech., "Stalk-cutter. 1853 T. Bell 
[title] A history of the British *stalk-eyed Crustacea. 1869 
Ranking Machine 4- Hand-tools App. 68 The old English 
Oak, or ^Stalk-fruited Oak ( Quercus robur or Quercus 
pedunculate), in which the acorns grow on stalks. 1639 
Torriano, Fuscello, a spindle-shank, or *s talk-legged fellow. 
2839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 678/1 The crura cerebri are 
seen.. to enter ’‘stalk-like, into the inferior surface of the 
cerebial hemispheres. x888 Rutley Rockforming Min. 
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184 Stalk-like or leedy forms are likewise of frequent occur- 
rence. 187s Knight Diet. Meek., ’"Stalk-puller. 

stalk (stjjk), si'.- Also 5-7 stance, 7 stauk. 
[f. Stalk v.) 

1. An act of stalking game. 

C1450 in Trims. Pkilol. Sec. (1909) hi. S 3 A Stalke of 
ffostersse. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xvm. xxi. 764 Ihey 
were shoters and coude wel kylle a dere bothe at the stalke 
& at the trest. 1621 Muckham Fowling v iii. 53 Also you 
must obserue in the Stalke to turne that side [of the stalking- 
horse] euer vpon the Fowle which is plaine without splents. 
1873 G. C. Davies Mount. 4 Mere x. 83 A careful stalk 
might have brought a shooter within shot. 1885 W. H. 
Russell in Hater's Mag. Apr. 770/1 There may be a 
deer drive or a stalk at Glenmuick. 1907 J . H. Patterson 
Man-Eaters of Tsavo xx . 225 My stalk was crowned with 
success, the beautiful animal being bagged without much 
trouble. 

b. aitrib., as f stalk-hound. 

1663 Killigrlw Pars. IVeiiit. iv. i, A. pox upon them for 
a couple of Stauk-hounds ; have they killed at last ? 

2. A striding gait ; a stately or pompous mode 


of walking. 

1590 Spenser P. Q. ii. vii. 26 An vgly feend, ..The which 
with monstrous stalke behind him stept, And euer as he 
went, dew watch vpon him kept. 1599 B. J onson Cynthia's 
Rev. v, iv, Leave him not so much as a looke, an eye, a 
stalke, or an imperfect oth, to expresse himselfe by. 1694 
Addison Greatest Brit. Poets 56 Milton next, with high 
and haughty stalks, Unfetter'd in majestick numbers walks. 
1751 Johnson Rambler No. 179 T 4 The sprightly trip, the 
stately stalk, and the lofty mien. 1787-89 VVordsw. Even. 
Walk 242 Then issuing often with unwieldy stalk, They 
[the swans] crush with broad black feet their flowery walk. 
1869 Lowell Study Wind., Gard. Acquaint. (1871) 11 Their 
[the crow-blackbirds’] port is grave, and their stalk across 
the turf as martial as that of a second-rate ghost in Hamlet. 

Stalk (stgk), o.l Also 4-7 stalke, 6 stawk, 7 
staulke, 7, 9 dial, stank. [ME. stalke:— OiE. 
*stealcian (implied in bistealcian = sense 1 and 
stealcung Stalking vbl. sb.) prehistoric * stalko- 
jan, frequentative f. *stal- (: see Steal ».). 

Sense 4, which first appears in the 16th c., is perh. 
clue to association with Stalk j 3 . 1 ; cf. Florio 1611, 
* Fuscello, a stub, a sprig, a stalk . . also spindle 
shankes or stalkeinglegges ’ ; also Norvv. stelk, Icel. 
stelkur, a long-legged bird, the redshank.] 

+ 1 . intr. To walk softly, cautiously, or stealthily. 

In quot. a 1300 either reft. or with dative of the subject. 

[c 1000 ALlfric Saints' Lives xxxii. 40 Hinguar fasrlice swa 
swa wulf on lande bestalcode and j>a leode sloh. c 1000 : see 
Stalking vbl. xi.] a 1300 Cursor M. 3601 Esau..Ga lok 
hi tacle be puruaid, And faand to stalk J>e sa nere pat Jjou 
mai drep me sum dere. c 1300 K. Horn 1129 (Laud) He 
lokede in eche halke; Sey he nowere stalke Ayol hys trewe 
felawe. <*1320 Sir Tristrem 2578 Tristrem and J>e quen 
Stalked to her play. <1x350 Will. Paleme 2728 pan hised 
Jiei hem to j>e hauen..And stalkeden ful stilly her stoden 
fele schippes. C1374 Chaucer Troylus ti. 5x9 Tho gan I 
stalke softly hym by-hynde. a 1375 How to hear Mass 530 
in Minor Poems fr. Vinton. MS. 507 Whon he [sc. the 
priest] hap waschen . .Priueliche and stille he stalkes To his 
Auter a^eyn. a 1380 Eufrosyne 390 in Horstm. Altengl. 
Leg. (1878) 178, I stunte, X stonde, vnstabli I stalke. c 1400 
Beryn 282 Madam ! wol ye stalk pryuely into the garden 
to se the herbis grow, c 1440 Promp. Parv, 472/1 Stalkyn 
..serpo, 1470-85 Malory Arthur vii. xix. 243 He cam 
stylly stalkyng behynde the dwerf and plucked hym fast 
vnder his arme. c 1530 Crt. of Love 1030 And stalking soft 
with easy pase, I saw About the king ther stonden environ, 
Attendnunce, Diligence,, and many oon. 1587 Turberv. 
Trag. Tales (1837) 30 There stalkte he on, as softe as foote 
could tread. 

t b- said of an animal. Obs. 

1456 Sir G. Haye Law of Arms (S.T.S,) 234 Quhen he 
herd ony wilde beste stalkand besyde him. 

2 . -j* To go stealthily to, towards (an animal) for 
the purpose of killing or capturing it {obs.). Hence, 
to pursue game by the method of stealthy ap- 
proach, esp. by the use of a stalking-horse or of 
some device for concealing oneself from the view 
of the hunted animal. 


a 1400 King 4 Hermit 321 Now, Crystes blyssing haue 
sycb a frere, That pus canne ordeyn our soper, And stalke 
vnder pe wode bowe. c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 21 
His bowe he toke in hand toward pe deere to stalke. 1503-4 
Act 19 Hen. VII, c. ir That no person from hensforth stauke 
or cause eny other peison to stalke with eny boussh or bestys 
to eny Deere. 1570 Levins Manif, 16/13 To stalke, venari. 
1575 Turberv. Fanlconrie 103 Lette him . .carrye his hawke 
unhooded . .stawking towardes them until! he have gotten 
reasonably neare them. x6ax Markham Fowling 55 To 
stalke with a Horse where no Horses hue or are bred.. is 
absurde and losse of labor. 1622 Drayton Poly-alb. xxv. 
141 One vnderneath his Horse, to get a shoot doth stalke. 
1624. Capt. Smith Virginia n. 32 Thus shrowdinghis body 
m the skmne [of a deer] by stalking, he approacheth. the 
Deere. 18x5 Scott £*£ of Isles iii, xiii, Awhile their 
route they silent made, M men who stalk for mountain-deer. 
1819 Sporting, Mag. V. 1x8 A gamekeeper, who may be 
stalking, which is going behind a horse, whose head is kept 
down that he may appear to be grazing. 1863 W. C. Bald- 
win Afr, Hunting ul 77 , 1 came up with the troop, stalked 
m upon them, and shot a fine young bull. xgo7 J. H. 
Patterson Man-Eaters of Tsavo vi. 67 The roars com- 
pletely ceased, and we knew that they [the lions] were 
stalking for their prey. 

fiS- *S 99 1 Shaks. Much Ado it. iii. 96 O I, stalke on, stalke 
on, the foule sits. I did neuer thinke that Lady would haue 
loued any man. 1603 B. Jonson Sejanns in. ii, His franke 
tongue Being lent the rames, will take away all thought Of 
malice, jn your course against the rest. "We must keepe him 
to stalke with. _ 1647 J. C[lrveland] Char. Lond.-Diurn. 
5 He stalkes with Essex, and shoots under his belly. x«a 


Stillingfl. Orig. Sacrse m. i. § 9 As well then may an 
Atheist say., that religion is nothing but a design, because 
men may make it stalke to their private ends. 1692 R. 
L'Estrange Josephus, Antiq. xvix. vii. (1733) 462 To get 
the Reputation of a tender and dutiful Son. .and so, to stalk 
under that Cloak, up to the King himself. 

rb. trans. ? To involve by cunning devices, 
inveigle. Obs. rare— 1 . 

1626 in Rushw. Hist. Colt. (1659'' 1 - a ^9 Ey the Artifices 
of the said Duke of Buckingham, .the said Earl hath been 
insensibly involved and stauked into the troubles he is now in. 

3 . irans. a. To pursue (game) by stealthy ap- 
pioach. To stalk down : to follow or track (an 
animal) stealthily until one comes within range. 

1823 Scott Pcveiil xxv, And for shooting him from behind 
a wall, it is cruelly like to stalking a deer. 1845 Zoologist 
III. 971 He immediately proposed to a friend to get a horse 
and stalk them [wild swans]. 1847 Marryat Childr. New 
Forest iv, I intend to buy you a gun, that you may learn 
to stalk deer yourself. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. vii. (1873) 
178 No animal is more difficult to stalk than the giiaffe, 
1907 j. H. Patterson Man-Eaters of Tsavo ii. 25 Lions 
always stalk their prey in complete silence. Ibid, xxvii. 309 
We dismounted and stalked them [the eland] carefully 
through the long grass. 

transf. and Jig. 1855 Thackeray Newcomes II. 68 As 
he was pursuing the deer, she stalked his lordship. x86x 
— Philip ix, Mrs. Matcham’s girl fished for Captain Wool- 
comb last year in Scotland, . . and stalked him to Paris. 1884 
Pall Mall Gas. 13 Nov. 5/2 Their [jc. _ torpedo boats'] 
special function is to stalk ironclads at night time. 1892 
Photogr. Ann. II. 188 One would hardly care to make a 
study of animal photography with a larger-sized apparatus 
than Vi-plate. To stalk a flock of sheep with a 15 X 12 . .would 
..be worse than futile. 1903 Morley Gladstone (1005) I. 
m. viii. 435 Whigs and Peelites..were all ready at last to 
stalk down their ciafty quarry. 

b. To go through (a tract of country) stalking 
game. 

x86o G. H. K. in Galton Vac. Tour. (1861) 122 The hills I 
am going to stalk are under sheep. i8go 1 R. Boldrewood ' 
Col. Reformer (1891) 211 The troopers, deciding to stalk the 
bush on foot,.. passed.. silently through the trees. 

4 ; intr. To walk with stiff, high, measured steps, 
like a long-legged bird. Usually with disparaging 
notion, implying haughtiness, stillenness, indiffer- 
ence to one’s surroundings, or the like. Also + to 
stalk it. 

In dialect use, the predominant notion is often that of 
ungainliness. 

1530 Palsgr. 732/1, I stalke, I go softly and make great 
strides, je vas a grans pas. He stalketh lyke a crane, c 1535 
Redford Play Wit $Sci. (1848] 8 Yt is he playne That thus 
bold doth make hym wythowt my lycence To stalke by my 
doore. 1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. Epil. 21 The elder sorte, 
go stately stalking on, 1591 H. Smith Pride Nabuch. 4 Then 
was hee stalking in his galleries, and thinking what sinne 
should be next. 1609 B. Jonson Sil. Worn. iv. 1, Others that 
will stalke i' their gait like an Estriqh. i6xo Holland Cam- 
den's Brit. (1637) 491 Who stalking high upon stilts, apply 
their minds to grasing, fishing and fowling. x6zz Ben- 
venuto's Passenger 1. iv. 317 He replied that it was they, 
which there stalke it,.. with Ruffes, and blacke apparrell. 
*667 Milton P. L. iv. 402 About them round A Lion now he 
[Satan] stalkes with fierie glare. 1695 Blackmore Pr. Arth. 
viii. 656 Like one of Anak's mighty Sons he stalk’d, a 1700 
Evelyn Diary J une 1645, The noblemen stalking with their 
ladys on choppines. 1748 Anson’s Voy. 111. x. 540 A soldier 
of unusual size, .stalkt about on the parapet 1768 Beattie 
Minstr. 1. xxxix, The whistling ploughman stalks afield. 
1787 Grose Prov. Gloss. L3b, Cambridgeshire camels... 
Some have supposed this term to have originated from the 
Fen- men, stalking through the marshes on their stilts. 18x5 
Scott Guy M. viii, The Dominie.. might be seen stalking 
about with a mathematical problem in his head, and his eye 
upon a child of five years old. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
xiii. III. 343 It was _ remembered but too well how the 
dragoons had stalked into the peasant’s cottage, cursing and 
damning him, themselves, and each other at every second 
word. 1862 C. C. Robinson Dial. Leeds 431 Stank, to walk 
in an awkward manner, unmindful of appearances. 1906 
Sir F. Treves Highways Dorset xi. 169 Its arched doorway, 
where pikemen stalked on guard. 

fig. 1710 Addison Whig-Exam. No. 4 r 5 It stalks upon 
hard words and rattles through polysyllables. 185a Haw- 
thorne Grandfathers Chair 11. iii. (1879) 85 One urchin 
shall hereafter.. stalk gravely through life. 1864 D. G. 
Mitchell Sev. Stor. 264 Why should my fancy go stalking 
through that great Rubens Museum? 
b. said of a bird or animal. 

x6oo Maydes Metam. 1. in Bullen 0 . PI. (1882) I. 113 
Marke the Deare how they begin to stalke ; When each. . 
Fricks vp his head and bears a Princely minde. x6ox Hol- 
land P/my x. xxiii. I.sBi These Cranes. .will.. run the 
round with their long shankes staulking full untowarcUy. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iii. 383 The Mother Lion.. 
Scours oer the Plain; .Demanding Rites of Love; she 
sternly stalks. ^ x8ao W. Irving Sketch Bk. II. 195 A vagrant 
deer stalking like a shadow across the opening. 1825 Scott 
Betrothed xxiii, No heron wqs seen stalking on the usual 
haunts of the biid. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi iv. 99 The 
stately stepping Marabout stalks slowly along the almost 
stagnant channels. 

0. often said of ghosts, and fig. of quasi-personi- 
fied maleficent agencies, as pestilence, famine, etc. 

a 1593 Marlowe tr. 1st Bk. Lucan 570 Fowle Erinnis stalkt 
about the wals. Shaking her snakie haire and crooke pine 
With flaming Toppe. 1656 Cowley Misc., On death W. 
Hervey 22 As sullen Ghosts stalk speechless by Where their 
hid Treasures ly. 1719 Young Busiris i.i, Illustrious shades ! 
who nightly stalk around The tyrant's couch, a X79 6 Burns 
Tam Glen vii, Tne last Halloween I was waukin My drpuket 
saxk-slee ve, as ye ken ; His likeness cam up the bouse staukin 
—The very grey breeks o' Tam Glen 1 1826 Disraeli Vi v. 
Grey 1. ix, That wild spirit of speculation which is now 
stalking abroad. 1846 Mill Dies. 4 Disc. (1859) H. 306 


Ate.. is lepiesented as a gigantic figure, who stalks fortn 
furiously, diffusing ruin. 1850 Hawthorne Scarlet L. xiii, 
None so self-devoted as Hestei, when pestilence stalked 
thiough the town. 1889 Jessopp Coming of Briars v. 226 
The plague was stalking grimly up and clown the land. 

d. trans. To march pi oudly through (a country, 
etc.). Also qu&si-trans. with advb. accusative. 

x6io G. Fletcher Christ's Tri. 1. xlvii, Two bloudy 
sunnes stalking the duskie sphear. 1612 J. Taylor (Water P.) 
Sculler D 4 b, With stately gate the peopled Bui se he stalkes. 
1742 Collins Ode to Fear 12 Danger. .Who stalks his round, 
an hideous form! 1841 W. H. Ainsworth Old St. Paul's 1. 
i, Like a hideous phantom stalking the streets at noon-day. 

Stalk (stgk), vf [f. Stalk 

1 . intr. To put forth stalks, rare— 1 . 

1666 J. Davies Hist. Cartbbee Isles 5 Tlieie is not strength 
enough left in the root to force it to staulk and knit in the ear. 

2 . trans . To remove the stalks from (fiuil). 

1902 Daily Chron. § July 8/4 Stalk three-quarters of a 
pound of fine fresh fruit, rub them through a hair sieve [etc.]. 

Stalkable (stg’kab’l), a. [f. Stalk v . 1 + -able.] 
That may be stalked ; admitting of stalking. 

1893 Earl Lunmore Pamirs II. 68, I observed two lots 
of Uvis Poli.rin a fairly stalkable place, 1809 Blatkw, 
Mag. Aug. 186/2 They seemed in a kind of stalkable place. 
X905 A. J. R. Glasfurd Rifle in Ind. Jungle 307 Oiu game 
may have shifted into some more stalkable position. 

Stalked (stgkt), a. [f. Stalk sb . 1 + -ed -.] 
Having a stalk or stalks ; in Nat. Hist., Pathology, 
etc. opposed to sessile. Also in parasynthetic 
combs., long-stalked, red-stalked, etc. (see the first 
element); in some of these some writers have 
ignorantly substituted an ndv. for the first element, 
as firmly, shortly stalked. 

1731 Miller Gard. Diet. s.v. Aloe, The African stalk’d 
Aloe. 1806 J. Grahame Birds Scot. 19 A flower.. firmly 
stalked, of form Pyramidal. 1840 Pereira Elem. Mat. 
Med. n. 1266 Siitapis nigra. . . Lower leaves lyrate ; . . stalked. 
1847 Steele Field Bot. 123 Floweis in stalked clusters. 
1857 T. Moore Handbk. Brit. Ferns (ed. 3) 68 Pinna; 
opposite, the lower pair largest, obliquely triangular, shortly 
stalked. 1863 Wood Illustr. Nat. Hist. III. C48 One 
species of Stalked Barnacle. 1874 Lubbock Orig. metam. 
Insects iiL 59 The stalked Crinoids. 1883 Eneycl. Brit. 
XV I. 669/2 'The suckers are stalked and strengthened by a 
horny ring. 1897 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. III. 955 Frequently 
they [i. e. islets of mucous membrane caused by ulceration] 
are more or less stalked because of the ulceration which 
undermines them. 

b. Her. Of a plant: Having the stalk of a 
specified tincture. 

1864 Boutell Her. Hist. 4 Pop. xix. (cd. 3) 304 A rose or, 
stalked ppr. 

c. Comb. : stalked-eyed a. = stalk-eyed (see 

Stalk ji.l 9). 

1882 Cassell's Nat. Hist. VI. 206 Many species, both of 
the Podophthalmia (or stalked-eyed) and Edriophthalmia 
(or sessile-eyed) Crustacea. 

Stalker (stg-kai). [f. Stalk vf + -bb l. 

The identity of the word in sense 1 is questionable.] 
fl. A kind of net used by poachers. Also 
stalker net. Obs. 

1389 Act 13 Rich. II, Stat. 1. c. 19 § 1 Qe null pescho' 
. .ne mette..en les ewes de Thamise. .ascuns rees appelez 
stalkers.. par les quelles le frie.,des salmons . . purra . , pris 
ou destruit. 1584 [see Think sb. 1 d], *667 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 183/4 [They] did no more hurt then only by the taking 
up some few Stawkers or Nets laid for Lobsteis. 

1 2 . One who prowls about for purposes of theft. 
1508 Dunbar Flyting 156 And lyk twa stalkaris steilis in 
cokis and hennis, Thow plukkis the pultre, and scho pullis 
off the pennis. 

3 . One who stalks game. In early use only Sc., 
one who stalks game illegally, a poacher (cf. 
sense 1). Also fig. 

1424 Sc. Acts 2 Jas. /, § 13 (1814) II. 7 It is ordanyt Jmt 
J>e Justice clerk sail inquyre of stalkaris )> at slois dere.. 
And als none as ony stalkar may be conuict of slauchter of 
der he sal pay to jpe king xl s. _ c 1575 in BalfouVs Prac ticks 
(1754) 542 Stalkeris that slayis hart, hind, dae, rae. 1675 
J. Smith Chr. Relig. App. 1. 21 Had it [the World] wanted 
the eye of Theology, a cunning Stalker might possibly have 
catcht it on Its blind side. 1790 Grose Prov. Gloss, (ed. 2) 
Suppl., Stalker, a fowler. 1872 Daily News 8 Oct, 3 The 
assembled stalkers and gillies. X902 Times 13 Nov. 13/6 
Self-denying stalkers. .have devoted several seasons to., 
sparing the better class animals. 

4 . One who walks with long measured steps. 

1585 Higins Junius' N oiuencl. 522 Grallator . .a stalker: 

a goer vpon stilts or crutches. x6oi B. Jonson Poetaster 
hi. iv, You, player, rogue, stalker, come backe here. 1604 
Meeting Gallants at Ordinarie C 1 b, Away he went with 
himselfe as coragiously, as the best stalker in Europe. 1631 
Anchoran Comenivs' Gate Tongues 215 Grallator.. .A 
stalker makes great long strides with scatcnes or stilts and 
crowches. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. iv. ix, The stately stalker 
stalked back. 

b. i Used as the name of a bird found in N.W. 
Africa {obs.). Also in Ornithology, as the rendering 
of mod.L. Gradatores, an order of birds in certain 
now disused systems of classification. 

Macgillivray {Brit. Birds, 1852) adopted the word as the 
rendering of Aucupatores (the name of an order in his 
own system), evidently associating it with sense 3. 

1623 Jobson Golden Trade 154 The greatest bird or fowle 
we see, is called a Stalker ; who by reason of his long legs 
and necke, when he stands vpright, is in height taller then 
a man. 1872 Coues N. Arner, Birds 240 The birds stand 
In wait, or stalk stealthily along; hence they are some- 
times called Gradatores (stalkers). 

Stalking (stg-kiq), vbl, sb. [f. Stalk z>J + 
-in a VJ The action of Stalk zl 1 ; f stealthy 
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movement (ois .) ; pursuit of game by the method 
of stealthy approach, 

c ioooA£lfric Horn. (Th.)II. 138 On sumere nihte hlosnode 
sum odet munuc his faereldes and mid sleaccie stalcunge his 
fotswaQum filigde, 1398 Trevisa Bart/i. De P. li. 11. xix. 
(1495) 46 Yf the fende maye not dysceyue wyth stalkynge he 
puttylh to ferfull gastness and drede. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
472/1 Stalkynge, or soft and sly goynge, serptura. c 1460 
York Myst. xxx. 157 With no stalkyng nor no striffe be ye 
stressed. 1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VII, c. ix The greatest 
destruccion of Reed Deere and Falowe..is with Ncttis.. 
and stalking with beestis. 1533 in A rchseologia XXV. 522 
Item deiyveied to my hosbond. .when he went a stalkynge 
for master tresurer. 1553 Resfmblica 1. iii. x6oTheai e was . . 
such herkenynge, suclie stalking, suche watching, such spr- 
inge. 1853 Kane Grinnell Expcd. xii. (1836) 86 The Esqui- 
maux, .by a patient process of stalking, succeed in getting 
within rifle shot. 

b. attrib. as stalking engine , gelding , -ground, 
ox, -shoe, -system. Also Stalking-horse. 

1531 Privy Purse Exp. Hen. VHHy&vf) 112 Faied to a 
servant of my lorde lisles in Rewarde for bringing of the 
Stalking Oxe, xs. Ibid. 132 For the mete of the kingis white 
stalking guelding, 1621 Markham Fowling x. 64 The last 
of these stalking Engines is the dead hedge of two or three 
yards long. *850 R. G. Gumming Hunter's LifeS. A/r. (1902) 
77/2, 1 resolved to try the stnlking-system with these, and to 
hunt the troop of bulls with dogs and horses, i860 G. H. K. 
in Galton Vac. Tour. (1861) n6 When we reach the stalking- 
ground. 1900 Pollok & Thom Sports Burma 233 My 
stalking shoes. 

Stalking (stg-kig), fpl. a. [f. Stalk z/. 1 + 
-ING 2 .] That stalks. 

Tl. Stealthy. Obs. 

a 1400 Pol., llel., ft L. Poems (1903) 234 [Death is] Slille and 
eke stalkinge. 

2. Walking with great strides. 

*560 Piiaer AS neid ix. (1562) F f ij b, With stalking doubtful 
steps. 1581 A. Hall Iliad w. 45 Paris with stalking pace 
nduauncde himself to the Greekes warde. x§go Spenser 
F. Q. r. vii. 10 His [the giant Orgoglio's] stalking steps are 
stayde Vpon a snaggy Oke. 1607 Puritan 111. v. 84 Haue 
you neuer seene a stalking-stamping Player. 1700 Dryden 
Ovids Met. xm, Acts, Pol. ft Gal. 44 Thus, warn'd in vain, 
with stalking pace he strode. 1757 Smollett Reprisal 1. vi. 
x8 That proud, stalking Highlander. 1909 Crockett My 
Two Edinburghs, A long-legged, stalking, wonder-stricken 
boy of fifteen. 

b. said of long-legged birds. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 413 That’s the proper Time 
. . For stalking Cranes to set the guileful Snare. 1847 Gloss. 
Heraldry 294 Stalking, walking : a term applied to long- 
legged birds. 

c. of ghosts. Also fig. of baleful agencies. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Past. vm. 142 To call from tombs the 

stalking Ghosts. 1792 Mary Wollstonucraft Rights IVom. 
vi. e 66 Like some other stalking mischiefs. 1831 Gen. P. 
Thompson Exerc. (1842) I. 363 The grand stalking wrong, 
that was at the bottom of the well or ill duected resistance 
of the community. 

t d. fig. Of style, etc. s Pompous, grandilo- 
quent. Obs. 

_ *601 B. Jonson Poetaster iit. iv, Goe, he pens high, loftie, 
in a new stalking straino. s3ofi W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 
IV. 612 The stalking pomp of theatrical declamation. 
Hence Stalkingly adv. 

1891 Meredith One 0/ Cong. II . v. 124 Contempt of any 
supposed affectation, which was not ostentatiously, stalk- 
ingly practised to subdue the sex. 

Sta lking-horse. [Stalking vbl. sb .] 

1. A horse trained to allow a fowler to conceal 
himself behind it or under its coverings in order 
to get within easy range of the game without 
alarming it. Hence, a portable screen of canvas 
or other light material, made in the figure of a 
horse (or sometimes of other animals), similarly 
used for concealment in pursuing game. 

1519 in Archseologia XXV. 420 Item p 1 * for Shoyng of 
Thomas Lawes Stawkyng horse .iijd. 1607 Topsell Four-/, 
Beasts 133 This is a beast standing ama2ed at euery strange 
sight, euen at the hunters bow and Arrowe, comming be- 
hind a stalking Horsse. 1611 Cotgr., Tonnelle, a Tunnell, 
or staulking hoise for Partridges. x6*i Markham Fowl, 
ing viii. 47, 49-50 The Stalking-Horse, .is any old lade 
trayned vp for that vse, which.. will gently .walke vp and 
downe in the water . . ; and then . .you shall shelter your selfe 
and your Peice behind his fore shoulder. Now forasmuch 
as these Stalking horses.. are not euer in readinesse. . . In 
this case he may take any pieces of oulde Canuasse, and 
hauing made it in the shape or proportion of aHoise.., let it 
be painted as neere the colour of a Horse as you can deuise. 
xfiax Burton A not. Mel. H. ii. iv. (1624) 226 Fowling.., be it 
with guns, lime, nets, glades, .stawking hoises, setting, 
dogges, See. a 1698 Blundell Cavalier's Note Bk. (1B80) 
106 The use of stalking-horses is great.. .Horses are easily 
taught. Some do use to have a painted horse carried upon 
a frame. 1706 Art Painting (1744) 134 Giovanni d'Udine. . 
is thought to have been the inventor of the stalking-horse, 
which poachers now use. 1780 Pitt Let. in Stanhope Lift 
(1863) I. i. 36 Your moor must be in the perfection of winter 
beauty; but I suppose with hardly any cattle upon it, 
except stalking horses. 1875 ‘ Stonehenge ' Brit. Rural 
Sports 1. 1. i. § s He is enabled to drop his net over the 
place without the trouble of using the stalking-horse. 1902 
Cornish Naturalist Thames 7 The flats of the Upper 
Thames, where . . the wild duck are stalked with the stalking- 
horse, as of old. 

2. fig. a. A person whose agency or participation 
in a proceeding is made use of to prevent its real 
design from being suspected. ? Obs. 

x6xa Webster White Devil in. i. 41 You.. were made his 
engine, and his stauking horse, To undo my sister. 1693 
Congreve Double Dealer 11. iv, Do you think her fit for 
nothing but to be a Stalking-Horse to stand before you, 
VOL. IX. 


while you take aim at my Wife? a 1763 Shrnstone Progr. 
Taste 1. 78 Let me provide Some human foim to grace my 
side : At hand,. .An useful, pliant, stalking-horse f 

b. An undei hand means or expedient for making 
an attack or attaining some sinister object; usually, 
a pretext put forwaid for this purpose. 

*579 W. Wilkinson Confut. Font. Love 70 b, Abusing the 
pretence of the Gospell as a stalking horse to leuell at others 
by. 1594 Order for Prayer To Rdr. A 4, Certaine who. . 
serue themselues of that idolatrous Romish religion, as of a 
Maske and stalking hoise, therewith to couer the vnsatiable 
ambition . . of vsurping the kingdoms of other Princes. 
x6oo Shaks. A. V, L. v. iv. 111 He uses his folly like a 
stalking-horse. 1624 Gee New Shreds of Old Snare 14 They 
made Religion a stalking horse to intend their own profit. 
1792 Ld. Auckland in Corr. (1861) II. 423 The cause of 
Poland, .is. .thought a good mot de guerre ; and under that 
stalking-horse, the dissenters and levellers are preparing 
to attack us. 1827 Scott Napoleon Introd., Wks. 1870 
VIII. 207 His.. popularity had., been the stalking-hoise, 
through means of which, men.. had taken aim at their own 
objects. 1835 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1832) 320 Their 
conscience is merely a stalking-horse, moved by their inter- 
est, and to conceal it. 1865 Dickens Lett , (1S80) II. 240 
The cattle plague is the butcher's stalking-horse. 1880 
L. Stephen Pope ii. SS His [Pope’s] indefensible use of 
Addison’s fame as a stalking-horse in the attack upon Dennis. 

Stalkless (stg-kles), a. [f. Stalk r<5.i ■ + -less.] 
Having no slallt ; chiefly of vegetable organs, sessile. 

x6g8 Petiver in Phil. Trans. XX. 400 They [j6. the 
leaves] aie sharp at each end and sLalkless. 6x711 — 
Gasophyl. x. gs Broad-leaved stalkless Dwarf-Moss. x8g4 
Persian Piet. 47 Stalkless jesamine blossoms. 

Stalklet (st§-klet). [f. Stalk ji.i + -LET.] A 
small stalk ; in Bot. — Pedicel. 

1835 Lindley Introd. Bot. _(i8i8) I. 272 Sometimes the 
leaflets themselves are subdivided. In this case, .the small 
suppoi is of the leaflets themselves [are called] stalklets. 1883 
Nasmyth A utobiog. xviii. 343 To see all the delicate veins 
and stalklets thus brought to light again. 

Sta'lko. Anglo-Irish. ? Obs. [? a. Irish stdcach 
idler.] (See quot.) 

1802 Mar. Edgeworth Rosanna iii. (1832)332 Soft Simon 
had reduced himself to the lowest class of stafkoes or walk- 
ing gentlemen, as they are termed ; men who have nothing 
to do, and no fortune to support them, but who style them- 
selves esquire. 18x7 — Ormond i. Wks. 1848 IX. 231. 

Stalky (stg ki), a. [f. Stalk ri. 1 + -y.] Con- 
sisting of or abounding in stalks ; of the nature of 
a stalk or stalks ; long and slender like a stalk. 

1552 Huloet, Stalkye or stemmye herbes which be no trees 
and yet growe in height, as cawles, fenel, holiockes, hum. 
lockos and suche like. 1607 Topsell Foitr-f. Beasts 13 
The Bacchus or Satyres [are pictured] shaking togither their 
staulkie Iauelines and Paulmers. 1658 Sir T. Browne Card. 

2 ms iii. Hydriot, etc. 135 The folious and stalky emission 
tinguisheth herbs and trees. 1731 Miller Card. Diet. s.v. 
Aloe, The African stalky Aloe, *825 E. Hewlett Cottage 
Comforts v iii. 104 Any pinks or carnations growing old and 
shabby, showing their brown stalky roots above the ground. 
1887 Daily News 1 Dec. 3/8, Penang [re. cloves] . .; middling 
stalky at xxjd to ii3d. 1891 Hardy Toss v, Tess. .inarch- 
ing on upon long stalky legs. 

Stall (stgl), sb.i Forms ; 1 steall, steal, stal, 
3-7 atal, stalls, 3 steal, 3-4 stel, 4-6 stale, (5 
stayle, stawll ), 6 staull, stawle, atawyll, 6-7 
staule, 7 staul, 6-9 Sc. staw, 3- stall, [Com. 
Teut. (wanting in Gothic); OE. steall masc. 
standing, state, place, stall for cattle, corresponds 
to OFris. stal (WFris. still, NFris. stal, staal), 
MDu., mod.Du. stal masc., MLG. stal masc., 
neut. stall for cattle, OHG., MHG. stal masc., 
neut. place, dwelling, stall for cattle (mod.G. stall 
masc.), ON. stall-r masc. supporting block or slab, 
pedestal, stall for horse (MSw. slalder, Sw. stall, 
Da. staid stable) OTeut. stallo-. The word 
passed into Romanic ; It. stallo place, stalla stable, 
OF. estal place, position, stall for merchandise, 
etc. (mod.F. ital butcher’s stall). Several of the 
English senses were probably adopted from Anglo- 
French, but this is not absolutely certain. 

The OTeut. *stallo-, according to the now prevailing 
view, represents an older *stadlo-, f. root *sta- to Stand. 
The pre-Teut. form of the suffix may have been either -dhlo. 
or - tlo - ; on the former supposition the word would corre- 
spond formal Iy_ to L. stabulum Stable^, ; on the latter it 
would be a variant of *staplo- Staddle sb,] 

+ 1 . gen. Standing-place, place, position; place 
in a series, degree of rank; in OE. occas. state, 
condition. Obs. 

In stead and stall (? corruptly in street and stall), every- 
where, continually (see Stead sb,). 

c 1000 /Eifric Gloss, in Wr.-Wtllcker 150 Carceres, horsa 
steal. 1042, c xaao [see Stead sb,]. c 1200 Ormin 2x45 patt 
stannt wipp hire sune i stall bar hejhesst iss inn heoffne. 
Ibid. 11854 To beon abufenn obre mean 1 stalless & i ssetess. 
c 1230 Hall Meid. 6 Of se swiue heh stal, of se muche dig- 
nete, as hit is to beo godes spuse. a 1240 Sawlcs Warde 
in Cott. Horn. 263 HaliuietS. .euer mare in a steal in al pat 
eauer god is. a 1300 Cursor M. 306 In pe ouermast element 
of all; per pe fir he has his stall. C1400 Ywaine 4 Gaw. 
693 Als he was stoken in that stall, He herd byhind him, in 
a wall, A dor opend. c 1450 Robin Hood 4 Monk lxxxix. 
in Child Ballads III. 101/2 Robyn Hode is euer bond to 
hym, Bothe in strete and stalle. 61460 Towneley Myst. ii. 
375 In hell I wote mon be my stall 2481 Caxton Godfrey 
Prol. (1893) 3 The noble Godefroy of Boloyne whiche. . was 
stalled in the thyrde stalle of the moost wo rtny of Cristen men. 
a 1618 Sylvester tr. Panaretus 1306 He found her out in 
a hot-humid Cell... The AngelL.Made little stay in this 
unholesome Stall, 


+ 2 . Phrases, a. [Cf. OF. phrases with estal : 
see Godefr.] To bring to stall : to bring to a 
stand, to fix, settle. To hold one's stall : to stand 
firm, keep one’s position. To make , take , etc., 
stall, to keep at stall : to make a stand, take up a 
position, stop. To take (a tree) to stall : to take 
up one’s position (there). Obs. 

c 1205 Lay. 1671 pa Freinsce weoren isturmede & nofte- 
las he stal makeden. Ibid. 21294 Whar Colgrim at-stod & 
sec stal vvrohte. c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. Wace (Rolls) 3077 
For eche man tok a tre to stal, As tiisti as a castel wal. 
Ibid. 14144 Temese & Londone he passed al, At Wynchestre 
Per tok he stal. 1338 — Chron. (1725) 146 Now has he 
ui ought _to stalle, his lond stabled redy. Ibid, 156, I .salle 
bring him to stalle, bot he mak me acquitance. c 1450 
Merlin xy iii. 286 Gaheries with his warde.. kepte at stall 
a longe while, but in the fyn he mote yeve grounde a litill. 
1523 Berners Fro iss. I.lxxxi. 42 b/2 Y“ englysshmen drewe 
sagely to y« dykes, and ther made a stall tyll all their men 
wer in sauegaid. 

+ b. [Perh. a distinct word (? OE. steel) : cf. 
OE. on ndnum stale Mon to be no help (to), 
Alfred Orosius v. ix.] 7 'o stand {much, great, etc.) 
stall, to stand much in stall : to afford great help, 
be of use or service (const, dative of person). Obs. 

c xa$o Owl ft Night. 1632 Ah pu neuer mon to gode 
Lyues ne depes stal ne stode. a 1272 Lime Ron 200 in 

0, E. Misc. 99 Hivo so cupe hit to pan elide hit wolde him 
stonde muchel stel. 13.. K. Alts. 2748 (Laud MS.), It was 
no wonder gret stal he stood Amonge hem alle was non so 
good. £1315 SdOREUAM Poems i. 746 pe bone pat swyth 
piest per byst No stel ne schel hym stonde. 1399 Pol. 
Poems (Rolls) I. 365 The bag is fill of roton come, So long 
ykep, hit is forlorne, hit wilie stonde no stalle. c 1420 Sir 
Amadace (Camden) xxxix, A mon that base alle way bynne 
kynde, Sum curtas mon 3ette may he fynde, That mekille 
may stonde in stalle. c 1440 Ps. Pewit. (1894) 22 Envye and 
wrathe of herte..Schul stonde a man yn lytu! stal, Whan 
he is clothed yn a clowt, To wone withynne a wormes wal. 

3 . [Cf. mod. F. stalle.~\ A standing-place for 
horses or cattle ; a stable or cattle-shed ; also each 
division for the accommodation of one animal ia 
a stable, cattle-shed or cow-house ; also, a manger. 
6725 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) S 512 Stabulum, stal. c 1200 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 113 On [stride he malcede] of heuene into 
pe maidenes inneSe, 03er penne in to pe stalle. c 1250 Owl 
ft Night. 629 Vor hors a stable & oxe a stalle. 6 1300 K. 
Alis. 1885 For Alisaundre. .Heom to sakyn lieogon calle, 
So bocher the hog in stalle. 61390 Ciiaucer Truth x8 
Foipe, pylgryme, iorpe, forpe beste out of pi stal. 6x420 
Antnrs of Arth. 447 His stede was sone stabillede, and lede 
to pe stalle. c 1440 Ps. Point. (1894) 27 But seth thi ilesch . 
lord was perceyved, Ther hit was leid ful streit yn stalla 
Was ther no synful man deceyued That wolde to thy 
mercy calle. e X440 Promp. Parv. 472/1 Stalle, of beestys 
stondynge, boscar, presepe. 1500-20 Dunjjar Poems lxi. 33 
Gieat court horss puttis me fra the staw, To fang the fog 
be firthe and fald. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 11. i. 360, 1 liaue 
..Sixe-score fat Oxen standing in my stalls. 26x5 Chap- 
man Odyss. xiv. X56 Then fed he here, Eleuen faite stalles 
of Goats. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, ill. 331 The youthful 
Bull must wander in the Wood j Or, in the Stall at home 
his Fodder find. 1782 Phil. Trans. LXXII. 370 At the 
west end is a stall for one horse. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. 

1. i. 23 The art of fatting cattle In the stall was imperfectly 
understood. 1870 Rossetti Pot we, Stratton Water ix, 
The Kine were in the byre that day, The nags were in the 
stall. 

fig. x6ox B. Jonson Poetaster Hi, i. 1x4 This tyrannie Is 
strange, to take mine eares vp by commission, (Whether 
I will or no) and make them stalls To his lewd soloecismes, 
and worded trash. 

b. transf. U.S. (See quot.) 

x8go T. M. Cooley's Raibw. Amer. 232 The earlier loco- 
motives, like horses, were given proper names..; the com- 
partments in the round-houses for sheltering locomotives 
are termed stalls. 

f 4 . [So OF. estal] A seat of office or dignity. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 8382 par was he sett in king stall. 2399 
Gower Praise of Peace 383 Sette ek the rightful Pope 
uppon his stalle. 14. . Sir Beues (C.) 1283 He broght hym 
yn to the halie And set hym at mete yn knygtes stalle, 2568 
Grafton Chron. II. 663 He was set in the sure stall, stable 
throne, and vnmoveable Chayre of the crowne of his realme. 
1638 W. Lisle Heliodorus x. 167 Persina [the Queen]., 
(rising from her stall) Entreats the King. 
fig. a 2586 Sidney A strop h. ft Stella [xxx, Sweet-swelling 
lip, . . Nature’s praise, yertue'sstall; Cupid’s cold fire, Whence 
words, not words but heav’nly graces slide. 

fb. Assigned quartern, privilege of residence 
(in an almshouse). Obs. 

1595 in Mailt. Club Misc. (1833) I. 75 That gif evir heire- 
after David Moreson or Johnne Wilsoun sail mjuie be 
wordis Sir Bartilmo Simsone [the Masterl thay salbe 
deposed fra thair staliis in the almoushous of Glasgw. 

5 . [Cf. med.L. st alius, st allow, stalla, OF. 
estal(e, mod.F. stalle. ] A fixed seat enclosed, 
either wholly or partially, at the back and sides, 
esp. each of a row of seats in the choir of a church 
for the use of the clergy or religious, and, in a 
chapter-house, for the canons; also, each of the 
seats appropriated to knights of the higher orders 
of chivalry (e.g. the Knights of the Garter in 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, the Knights of the 
Bath in Henry VII’s Chapel, Westminster). Hence 
occas. the office, status, dignity or emolument con- 
nected with the occupancy of a (cathedral) stall ; 
a canonry or the like. 

<2x400-50 Wars Alex. 4543 pe kirke of cupido is clenly 
a-rayed, pe staliis & in all steals strowid with Rose, c 2400 
Vesb. Ritual Ord. Nuns in Rule St. Benet 145 Att pe bygyn- 
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nyng of }ae mese }ae madyn )»at salbe mayde nun sal sit in 
bequere a.pon a stole be-for >e priores stayle. c * 450 in 
Maitl. Club Misc. III. 201 Item ane salter befor the Li- 
centiatis stal strenyeit, 15a* [see Stallation], 1556 Chron. 
Grey Friars (Camden) 61 In the qwere in the byshoppes 
stalle that he was wonte to be stallyd in. 157! ^ Grin oal 
Injunct. B ij b t Where the Churches are very small, it shall 
sumse that the Minister stande in his accustomed stall in the 

8 ueere. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. I. 269 He was made 
anon or Prebendary of the twelfth and last Stall m the 
collegiate Ch. at Westminster. I 7 S 6 -? tr - Keyslers Trav. 
(1760) IV. 84 The stalls of the monks in the choir are ad- 
mirably carved. 1781 Cowper Truth 120 Though plac'd in 
golden Durham's second stall. 1788 New Loud. Mag.. May 
279/2 The eleven vacant stalls of the Most Honorable Order 
of the Bath, 1842 Tennyson Galahad 31, 1 hear a voice, 
but none are there ; "Die stalls are void, the doors are wide, 
The tapers burning fair. 1873 Dixon Two Queens xix. u. I V. 
11 But Wolsey was not satisfied . . with six prebendary stalls. 

b. A long seat or doorless pew m a church j 
also a £ sitting ’. 

1580 Churehw. Acc. Pittington, etc. (Surtees) 119 Item of 

{ ohn Carter for a staule for himselfe, iiij d. 1384 Ibid. 13 
tem for George Tayler, James Huntlye, John Wilkinson, 
and Jarrat Swalwell, the shorte stall on the north side of 
the quere doore. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) III. 
lxiti. 366, I have not been at church a great while; we 
shall sit in different stalls. 1788 W. H. Marshall Yorksh, 
II, 355 Stall ; a doorless pew of a church. 1874 Mickle- 
thwaite Mod. Par, Churches iiL 28 Of the pews, Note. 
I am quite aware that this word is dreadfully ‘incorrect '. . . 
The ‘correct’ word is stalls, but unfortunately nave seats 
never are stalls. 

c. [? After F. stalle. It. stalk/] Each of the 
chair-like seats arranged in rows in front of the 
pit in a theatre ; also each of the corresponding 
seats in other places of entertainment. 

1828 in Sola's Jml. (1892) 30 Apr. 22 An orchestra has 
been constructed [at the Lyceum] : that is, a separation of 
the best part of the pit to the extent of about one-third ; 
each row divided into * stalls 1 or single seats athalf-a-guinea 
each. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair lxii, From our places in 
the stalls we could see our four friends.. in the loge. 189a 
Kipling Barrack-room Ballads , Tommy 12 They sent me 
to the gallery, or round the music-’alls, But when it comes 
to fightin’, Lord ! they'll shove me in the stalls I 1901 
Trowbridge Lett, her Mother to Elis. xviiL 89 The boxes 
were empty, and only a few of the orchestra stalls were taken. 

6. [Cf. OF. estal (mod.F. ital), Flemish stal.] 
A bench, table, board or the like, esp. one in front 
of a shop, upon which goods are exposed for sale ; 
a booth or covered stand for the sale of wares at a 
market, fair, or in the open street ,* a stand at a 
Fancy Fair. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xvl 128 And knokked on hem with 
a corde and caste adown her stalles. a 140a in Engl, Gilds 
(1870)353 Also, nowollemongere, ne no man, ne mayhabbe 
no stal in J>e heye-stret. .bote he do war-fore. C1400 Destr. 
Troy 1580 There were stallis by be strete stondyng for 
all, Werkmen into won, and paire wares shewe. C1430 
tow Reg. 4x2 Iohn Curcy of Oxenford yaf..to hugh 
hare of Oxenford, mercer, a selde, with the stalle afore and 
a Celer vndir. 1581 Fulke in Confer, m. (1384) X iiij, 
I heard you at Garbranges staule in Oxenforde aske for 
Iren&us Epistles, xsgo Spenser F. Q. r. v. 49 All these 
together in one heape were throwne, Like carkases of beasts 
in butchers stall. 1392 Arden of Feversham 11. ii, Prentise. 
Tis very late j I were best sbute vp my stall. 1644 Digby 
Nat. Bodies xix. (1658) 209, I have oftentimes seen in a 
Mercers shop, a great heap of massie gold lace lie upon 
their stall. 1714 Gay Sheph. Week. Saturday 73 How 
pedlar’s stalls with glltt’ring toys are kid, The various fair- 
ings of the country maid. 1762-71 H. Walpole Vertne's 
Anted. Paint. (1786) III. 124 The pocket-books were lost, 
but seven of them a friend of Vertue’s met with on a stall, 
bought, and lent to him. 1822 Scott Nigel xiv, Though 
I was bred at a flesher’s stall, I have not through my life 
had a constant intiraa<£y with collops. 1848 Thackeray 
Van. Fair lxvii, She is always having stalls at Fancy 
Fairs for the benefit of these hapless beings. 1894 Hall 
Caine Manxman v. i, The market-place was covered with 
the carts and stalls of the country people. 

? Proverbial phrase. 1697 Verdicts cone, Virgil 4- Homer 
i. 1 Sublime Notions,.. which are not to be found in every 
Stall, are the Paterns to be imploy’d there [i. e. in an Heroic 
Poem], 

f b. The booth or shed to shelter a cobbler at 
his work. Obs, 

1692 R. L’Esthange Fables 11. cccci. 376 A Cobler turn’d 
Doctor,.. What was it but the Brazen Face of the Quack. . 
that Advanc’d this Upstart from the Stall to the Stage? 
1760-2 Goldsm. Cit. W. lxv, A poor cobbler sat in his stall 
by the way-side. 

+ 7 . Astandforacask. (Cf. Stallage 2 b, S hell sb.) 
1338 in Archseologia. XLIII. 226 The Buttery..] bread 
huene; j stalle to ley drynke on. 1630 Maldon (Essex) 
Docum. Bundle 217 No. 22, In the buttery, i beer stalle. 

8. Applied to a sheath or receptacle of various 
kinds, a. Each of the several compartments or 
sheaths for the fingers in a glove. 

*483- [cf. Finger-stall]. 1368 Jacob 4 Esau tv. viii, 
[ Rebecca to Jacobi I haue brought sleues of kid. . .They be 
made glouelike, and for eche finger a stall, 
t b. Hammer stall : see quots. Obs. 

*8oa C. James Mllit. Did. s. v. Stall, Hammer stall, a 
piece of leather, which is made to cover the upper part of 
the lock belonging to a musquet, It is useful in wet weather. 
*876 Jas. Grant Hist. India I. lxv. 332/2 They had French 
firelocks, with a leather cover for the lock, known then, in 
our service, as a ‘ hammer-stall ’. 

o. Each of a set of cases for holding cartridges, 
attached to a tunic or waistcoat. 

1906 Advt., Automatic Stall Cartridge Holder... Each 
stall holds three cartridges, and the usual number of stalls 
on a coat or waistcoat is eight. 


f 9 . Each of a series of * screen * book-cases set at 
right angles to the walls of a library, each pair 
forming a bay or an alcove. Obs. 

1709 Hearne Colled. (O. H. S.) IIL 318 All y® Inner Part 
of y 8 Library [of Exeter College] was quite destroy d [by 
fire] & only one stall of Books or thereabouts secur’d. 1886 
Willis & Clark Cambridge II. 97 The Library.. had seven 
• stalls ’ or bookcases. We may assume that these were set 
at right angles to the walls,.. with a window between each 
pair of cases. 

10 . Metallurgy. A ‘walled area’ or compart- 
ment between low walls in which ores are roasted. 

1887 Rohrig Technol. WSrterbuch I. 586/1, Rbst-stadel 
(Met.), stall, mound, walled-in aiea. 1891 Century Did. 
1911 Webster. 

11 . [? A distinct word ; cf. G. stollen (perh. the 
source).] Coal-mining. (See quot. 1883.) 

Pillar and stall : see Pillar sb. 7. Post ami stall s see 
Post sb. 1 7 d. So also stall and room. 

1 66$ D. Dudley Metallism Martis (1851) 36 When they 
have wrought the Crutes or Staules, (as some Colliers call 
them) as broad and as far in under the ground, as they 
think fit. x686 Plot Staffordsh. iii. 148 In this Level He 
had five wallings or Stauls, out of which they dug the coal 
in great blocks. Ibid. Staules. 1883 Gresley Gloss.. Coal- 
mining 237 Stall, a working place in a mine, varying in 
length from a few feet to 80 vards or more, according to the 
thickness of the seam and system of working adopted. 
Stall and Room work, woiking the coal in compartments, 
or in isolated chambers or pillars. 

12 . [f. Stall u . 1 14.] Sc. A surfeit, disrelish. 

178a Sir J. Sinclair Observ. Sc. Dial. 129 A staw. 1893 

Crockett Men Moss-Haggs v, He had gotten a staw of 
the red soldiers. 

13 . attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as 
stall-back, -collar, -drain, -elbow, -end, fast, 
-produce, -ring, -woman ; stall-like adj. 

1893 M. R. James Abbey S. Edmund 131 The legends of 
saints are painted upon the wooden "stall-backs, 1844 H. 
Stephens Bk. Farm I. § 3r. 127 Each horse should be 
bound to his stall with a leather "stall- collar.. .Iron chains 
make the strongest stall-collar-shanks. XB05 R. W. Dick- 
son Prod. Agric. I. 51 The main drain, into which all the 
"stall-drains should empty themselves. 1682 Archxol. Cant. 
XIV. 113 Remnants of two "stall-elbows. 13x2 Test. Ebor. 
(Surtees) V. 37 My body to be buried in the midd alye [of 
the church], at my "stale end. 1893 C. Holland .My 
Japanese Wife vil, The shops.. have "stall-like extensions, 
encroaching upon the roadway. x8a8 Dirvill Race Horse 
I. i. 31 Each "stall-post behind the horse's quarters should 
be placed at a distance from the north wall of the building 
..of ten feet, which will form the length of the stall. 1887 
Did. Archit. (Archit. Publ. Soc), Stall post, or hindpost of 
a stall. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xxxviii. His giandpapa 
..promised .not to give the child any cakes, lollipops, or 
"stall-produce whatever. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm I. 
§ 31. 127 The best hempen cords . . are . . soon apt to wear out 
in running through the smoothest "stall-rings, c x8ix Fuseli 
Led. Art iv. (1848) 441 The child had seen many "stall 
and market women. 

b. Special comb. : stall-board, (a) the board in 
front of or behind a shop-window upon which 
goods are exposed for sale ; ( b ) a hat-maker’s iron- 
ing-board; (f) (see quot. iS 75); (if) (see quot. 1887); 
stall-edition, a cheap edition of a work offered for 
sale on the bookstalls (cf. stall-literature ) ; + stall- 
epistle ( nonce-use ), an ‘open letter 1 or pam- 
phlet sold on the stalls ; stall gate, the road 
from a stall to the main road in a coal-mine; 
stall-holder, (a) the holder of an ecclesiastical 
stall; (ff) one who is in charge of a stall at a 
bazaar, etc. ; stall keeper, +(«) one who provides 
stable accommodation for horses ; *)* (/>) (see quot. 
1868); (c) one who keeps a stall for sale of 
goods ; f stall-learning, learning acquired by the 
perusal of books on a bookstall ; stall-literature, 
the cheap literature of the bookstalls (cf. stall- 
edition) ; stall-man, (a) a keeper of a book-stall ; 
( 3 ) a man who contracts for and works a stall in a 
coal-mine ; also each of a company of men asso- 
ciated for that purpose ; f stall-master [ = G. stall- 
meister ], a master of the horse ; stall-plate = 
garter-plate (see Garter sb. 8 and cf. quot. 1522 in 
Stallation) ; stall-reader, one who peruses the 
books on a bookstall; stall vicar, ?a resident 
canon who also performed parochial duties, as 
distinguished from a parochial vicar; stall-wages, 
the payment due by a canon to the vicar who took 
charge of his parish during his term of residence ; 
stall-whimper slang (see quot.) ; stall- work (a) 
the construction of choir stalls ; ( b ) the working 
of coal in stalls. 

1398 Stow Sura. 278 Before this Mountgodaid streete, 
"stall boords were set vp by the Butchers, to shewe and to 
sell their flesh meate vpon. 1666 Act 18 4- 19 Chas. II, 
c. 8 § 12 Itshall he lawful! for the Inhabitantes to suffer their 
Stall boards (when their Shop windowes are set open) to., 
extend eleaven inches and noe more. 1743 De Coetlogon's 
Hist. Arts 4 Set. II. 107/2 When steamed sufficiently and 
dried, we’ll put it again off the Block, brush it, and Iron 
it on our Stall-board. 1873 Knight Did. Mech., Stall- 
boards, a series of floors on to which soil or ore is pitched 
successively in excavating. 1887 Did. Archit. (Archit. 
Publ. Soc.), Stall board , the division between the housing 
places in a stable. 1898 Fletcher Carpentry 4 Joinery 
xx. 222 [A ventilator] to prevent the condensation of the 
atmosphere against the glass, which would prevent the 
goods or aiticles on the stail-boaid being seen. 1854 H, 


Miller Sch. $ Sckm. iiL (1857) 40 A common "stall-edition 
of Blind Harry’s * Wallace '. 1642 Milton Apol. Smeci. 
Wks. 1851 III. 297 So just is it in the language of "stall 
epistle non sense, that if [etc.], 1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal- 
mining 237 "Stall gate. 1881 Lady M. E. Herbert Edith 
vi, The “stallholders [of the bazaar] were presented. 1895 
Dublin Rev. July 217 The secular canons did not displace 
the ancient stall-holders befoie 1309. 1391 Percivall Sf. 
Did., Establenzo, a horsekeeper, a "stall keeper, S tabula- 
Hus. 1865 J. B. Harwood Lady Flavia xvi, Tiresome 
men, they declared, expected stall-keepers [at a fancy- 
fair]., to smile incessantly at every coxcomb who might 
affect to cheapen a penwiper. 1868 Walcott Sacred Ar- 
cheeol. 560 At Lincoln they [thesubsacrists] were called stall- 
keepers. 19x4 Daily News 29 July 3 In several markets 
stall-keepers were assaulted. 1673 [R. Leigii] Transp. Reh. 
76 How well they have behav'd themselves, .let. .the Avenue- 
Readeis, the Wall-Observers, and those that are acquainted 
with "Stall-Learning. . testifie. 1831 Carlyle Sort. Res. ir. 
iii, My very copper pocket-money 1 1 aid out on "stall-literature. 
1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy III, xxxv, There are not three 
Bruscumbilles in Christendom , — said the "stall-man. a 1608 
Dee Relat. Spir. 1. (1659) 230 Octavius Spiuola, Chamber- 
lain and "Stall-master. 1829 Scott Anne of G. xi, [They] 
scarce wondered at the fears of Caspar, the stall-master, 
when he found such a person in the stable. 1835 Franks 
in Archteologia XXXVI. 2x4 The "Stall-plate of Sir Wil- 
liam Parr. 1864 Boutell Her. Hist. 4- Pop. xiii. (ed. 3) 
129 The Stall-Plates of the Garter aie amongst the most 
interesting.. of Historical records. C1645 Milton Sonu. 
xi, A Book was writ of late call'd Tetrachoi don ; ..Cries the 
"stall-reader, bless us 1 what a word on A title page is this 1 
1876 Hardy Ethelberta xli, Regarding her as a stall-reader 
legards the brilliant book he cannot afford to buy. 1898 
A. F. Leach Beverley Acc. Bk. (Surtees) I. Chapter AcL 
Book 77 Though the parish was very large and many places 
in it very far off no regular vicarages had been instituted . . ; 
though "stall Vicars could not properly attend to them. *868 
Walcott Sacred Archxol. 330 At Hcieford, where the 
Miserere was always sung after the investiture [of a canon]; 
and a bond to pay "stall-wages to his vicar was signed. 
1676 Coles Did., * Stall-whimper, a bastard. x8xx Milner 
Eccl. Archit. Eng. Pref. 16 An. .arcade of the most elegant 
"stall-work. 1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-mining 237 Stall work. 
x886 Willis & Clark Cambridge I. 521 No attempt was 
made to complete the stall-woik until the reign of Charles I. 
Stall (slgl), sb.2 Also 6 staul(e, 7 stal. [a. 
AF. estal, var. of estale; see Stale jA 3 ] 

+ 1 . A decoy-bird. Chiefly/^: Obs. 

? a 1300 Chester PI. 10a (MSS. B. W. h) Send forth women 
of thie countrye, namely those that beautifull be, and to tliie 
Enemyes lett them draw nyc, as stalles to Stand them before. 
1577 Knewstub Confut. (1579) 8 b, They seduce some 
goodly and zealous men . . , placing them at the porch of their 
Synagogue,.. to stand there as haites and stalles to deceiue 
others. 1584-7 Greene Carde ofFancie Wks. (Grosart) IV. 
91 Did I disdaine to looke at the lure, and shall I now 
stoope without stall? 1392 — Dispnt. He 4- She Cony- 
catcheis F 2, Sitting or standing at the dooie [of a whore 
house] like a staule, to allure or draw in wanton passengers. 

2 . A pickpocket’s helper who distracts the atten- 
tion of the victim whose pocket is being rifled ; 
also the action or an act of stalling (see Stall w. 2 i). 

1591 Greene Canny Catching 11. Wks. (Grosart) X. 103 
They see him drawe his purse, then spying in what place 
he puts it vppe, the stall or the shadowe beeing with the 
Foist or Nip, meets the man at some straight tnrne and 
iustles him. 1607 Dekker & Wilkins Jests D.’s Wks. 
(Giosart) II. 328 The stall.. gets before you, & . . raggles 
himself too & fro, while the foyst dooing as much behind, 
they both disquiet you, & the one picks your pocket. 1812 
J. H. Vaux Flash Did , Stall, a violent pressure in a 
crowd, made by pickpockets. 1881 Daily Tel. 30 Dec., I 
saw a woman . . put her purse in her gown pocket, so I . .said 
to my pal, ‘Chuck me a stall, and I’ll have that.' Ibid., 
They go out with the clever ones, and do the ‘stall ’ busi- 
ness for them. 

3 . slang. A pretext or something used as a pre- 
text for thieving or imposition. 

1831 Mayhew Lond. Labour 1. 254/1 He induced a woman 
to let him have a halfpenny for a ‘stall ’, that is, as a pre- 
text with which to enter a shop for the purpose of stealing. 
1889 ‘ R. Boldrewood ’ Robbery under Arms xli, Well, 
but how did they know it was true 7 . .It might have been 
only a stall. 

4 . Stall off-, an act of stalling off (see Stall vfi 
2) ; an evasive story or trick, slang. 

18x2 J. H. Vatjx Flash Did., Stall ^..generally it 
means a jnetence, excuse, or prevarication— as a person., 
entering into some plausible story, to excuse himself, his 
hearers or accusers would say, O yes, that’s a good stall off. 
1831 Mayhew Lond. Labour I. 424/1 Women [fortune- 
tellers] who go about with a basket and a bit of driss (lace) 
in it, gammy lace, for a stall-off (a blind), in case they meet 
the master. 

+ Stall, ji .3 dial. Obs. [Perh. a dialectal 
variant of stavel, Staddle sb. 

Cf, Sc. stale, stall, bottom of a stack (see Eng. Dial. Diet.), 
which is prob. a. ON. stdl (Norw. stoat ) inside of a stack 
(? ultimately cogn. w. Staddle sb.).\ 

(See quot.) 

1688 Holme Armoury m. 72/2 Terms used by the Mower 
and Haymaker... Raking the Bottom Stalls, is to Rake up 
all the scattered Hay about the Cocks, and cast it thereon. 
Stall (styl), sbA Forms : a. north, and Sc. 6 , 
9 stale, 9 staill ; 0 . 6-8 stall, 6-7 stal. [Prob. 
related lo Staddle r&] A hive of bees ; a ‘ stock 1 
of bees in or for a hive ; also, a bee-hive. (Cf. 
Staller 3 .) 

<*. 1503 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot, III. 159 Item, to the 
gardinar of Linlithgw to by viij stales of beis, viij Franch 
crounis. 1588 Wills 4- Inv, N. C. (Surtees) II. 3x2, iij 
wynter stales of bees, and the planck, xss and empty hyves 
4d. x8o8 Jamieson, s. v. Stale, Staill, or adj. staill sktp 
of bees, S. denominated perhaps as being the principal skep, 
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or mother-hive. 1824 Mactaggart Gall avid. Encycl. g4 
A bee-man lang the cniel had been, Keep’d mony a winter 
stale. 

f). 1531 Elyot Gov. (1534) 7 b, For if. . the bees may issue 
out of theyr stallos, with out peryl of raine . . in the mornynge 
erely he callethe them. 1531 in Weaver Wells Wills 139 
A stall ofbeyes. 1609 G Butler Font. Mott. iii. § 23 Moue 
them not without urgent occasion : for often lifting vp the 
hiue. . doth discourage the stall, 1670 J. Smith Eitg, Improv. 
Reviv'd 180 On or at the North-west side of the Physick- 
garden .is built a Bee-house to contain 200 Stals, Stools, or 
Hives of Bees. 1743 Wesley in Whs, (1872) XIII. 179 
They destroyed five stalls of bees. 

t Stall, a. Obs. rare. [cogn. w. Stall jA 1 ] 
Stubborn, resolute. 

CMOS Lay. 1841 Mid stocken & mid stanen stal [c 1275 
Strang] feht heo makeden. Ibid. 4143. Ibid. 10463 Heo 
nomen here uerden St comen to stal fehte. c 1400 Dcslr. 
Troy 9789 Noght stird hym ]jo stith in his stalle iiert. 

Stall (stgl), vA Forms : 3-6 stal, (5 stol), 
4-6 stalle, 6-7 stawl(e, staule, 3 - stall. [Several 
distinct formations appear to have coalesced. 
The vb. paitly represents a ME. adoption of OF. 
estaller, estaler (see Stale v.), ultimately f. Tout. 
*stallo- Stall j/;. 1 , and partly an English formation 
on Stall jA 1 It is probable also that in some 
uses it was a back-formation from ME. i-stald , 
pa. pple. of stellen to place (see Stell v.), OE, 
sfyllan, f. Tent. *r tallo- Stall sbA, and in others 
a shortening of Install and Forestall. (OE. 
had forpsteallian intr., to take place, but the 
simple vb. is not recorded),] 

I. To place. 

1. intr. To have one’s abode, dwell. Obs. exc. 
dial, in To stall with , to tolerate the presence of 
(another), to gel on with. 

c * 3*5 Shoheham Poems 111. 30 pat hys pe blysse of heuene 
aboue, par holy soulen stallep. 1606 Siiaks. Ant. Cl. v. 
i. 39 Caesar Oh Anthony. . I must perforce Haue shewne 
to thee such a declining day, Or looke on thine: we could 
not stall together. In the whole world. 1807 T. Gordon 
Village Sf Doctor [iv.J 138 Varney wondered whether the 
pious farmei was after the mother or daughter. ‘ Depend 
on it.' he said to me one day, * it is the young 'un ; 'e never 
could stall with the old cat. 


2. trans. To assign a particular place to (a 
person or thing) ; to place. 

141$ Hoccleve Hen. V 4 Kitts. Garter 32 Booth so and 
god m glorie shal vow stalle. 14*3 Jas. I Kingis Q. 170 
[Thow that] has all thing within thy hert[e] stallit, That 
may thy 30Uth oppressen or defade. 14. . Lydg. Order 0/ 
Fools 116 in Q. Elis. Acad. (x86q> 83 Who. .lowde lawghys 
whan he dolhe morne, Amonge foies of riit he may be stallyd. 
c 1460 Towneley Myst. xxi. 202 Shall I neuer ete bred to 
that he be staid In the stokys. 1481 Caxton Godfrey Prol. a 
But thystorye of the sayd Arthur is so gloryous and shyn- 
yng, that he is stalled in the fyrst place of the moost noble, 
beste and wortbyest of the cristen men. 1513 Douglas 
AEneis x. iv. 124 The mekle houk hym bayr was Tryton 
callit ; For in htr foirstam was the monstre stallit. 1537 
Piiaer AEneid vi. (1338) Rj h, All her sisters out shecalles, 
Infernall hideous haggs, and to their turmentes them she 
stalles. Ibid, vit, T j, N ow hie in heauen he sitts, and on the 

? olden starrs is stalde. 1381 Derrickk Image Irel. n. F j b, 
n highest place of all : The Cheeftaine then this traitrous 
knaue, like honest man doeth stall. 1304 R. C[arew] Tasso 
in. 134 To Dudon . . A Sepulchre of Ctpresse sweete they 
stall, Their Barricados neere. 
f 3. To fix, appoint beforehand. Obs. 

14.. Beryn 2610 For hir lawis been so streyt, & peynous 
ordinaunce Is stallid [but perk, mrrfstablid] for hir falshede. 
*33* Dice Play (Percy Soc.) 5 As I roamed in the Church of 
Pauls.. looking for certain my companions, that hither 
might have stalled a meeting, a 1353 Gardiner in Foxe 
A. 4 M. (1563) 739, I know your Grace cannot staye these 
matters so sodenly, and I esteme it a great matter that 
thinges be stauld hetherto thus. 


f 4. To agree to the payment of (a debt) by 
instalments ; to fix (days) for payment by instal- 
ments. Cf. Estall v. Obs. 

1491 in Studer Oak 3 k. S' Hampton (1910) I. 133 That 
..no Meire, ne Auditours shall stall’ no dayes with no 
persone, withoute graunte of comune Assemble. 13*5 
St. Papers Hen. VIII, VI. 462 marg.. They be also 
sufficiently instructed, howe they shal ordre themself for 
stalling of days for part of the money due by thEmperour. 
1538-9 Cal. Anc. Rec. Dublin (1889) 484 The somme of sixe 
score eight pounds, eleven shillings, seven pence, stallid as 
a debt to this citte. 1383-6 Earl Leycester Corn. (Cam- 
den) 45 Hir majesty refuseth ether to pardon hym.. or to 
stall ms dett. c 1640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) I. 107 
And the residue of his debts, .were stalled to bee payd by 
this lord at fower-score pounds a yeare. a 1670 J. Hacket 
A bp. Williams n. (1693) 128 He petition’d, that His Majesty 
would stall his Fine, and take it up as his Estate would 
bear it, by a Thousand Pounds a year. 
fig. 1391 Spenser M. Halberd 1243 And his false coun- 
sellor, .[he chose] To damne to death, or dole perpetuall, 
From whence he neuer should be quit, nor stal’d, a 1631 
Donne Serin. Wks. 1839 IV. 134 Thou canst never promise 
thyself to sin. .thriftly. .and stall the fine; for thy soul, 
that is the price, is indivisible, and perishes entirely; and 
eternally at one payment. 


f 5. To stall forth , out : to display or expose to 
view. Obs. rare. 

X547 Bk. Merchauntes c v b, They go fro town to town. . 
to make their mustres and stall theyr marchandise. 1580 
Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Estaler , to stalle out, or 
shew wares. 1608 D. T[uvill] Ess. Pol. <$• Mor. xox Desirous 
(as it were) to stall foorth her treasures, 
f 0. To strengthen, stablish. Obs, 
c X400 Destr. Troy 5186 We mightily to Messarn our men 


send, To fecche vs som fode.. And abundantly broght with 
buernes betwene For to stall our astale and our strenght 
hold. 

H. To place in a * stall 

+ 7. To induct formally into a seat of rule or 
dignity; to enthrone (a king, a bishop, etc.); 
spec, to induct (a canon, a knight of the Garter or 
Hath) into his ‘ stall Hence, to place in a high 
office or dignity. = Install v. i. Obs. 

13. . E. E. Allit. P. B. 1334 Bot benne be bolde Baltazar, 
bat was his barn aldest, He was stalled in his stud, & stabled 
pe rengne. c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 1364 But al on hye, 
above a dees, Sitte in a see imperial,. . Y saugh perpetually 
y-stalled A femynyne creature. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) VIII. 183 He was i-stalled at Lyncoln by j>e aiche- 
decon. c 1407 Lydg. Reson $ Sens. 233 For this is she that 
is stallyd And the quene of kynde called, c 1440 Brut 46 6 
Sir Robert Fitzhugh was stalled Bisshop of London in the 
see of Seinl Paules. 1322 Slat. Order Garter xiii. in Ash- 
mole Inst. etc. (1672) App. g2/b And that all such straungers 
. . shall sende. .a sufficient Deputie . . to be stalled in his place. 
a *362 G. Cavendish Wolsey (1893) 07 They had a specyall 
commyssion to creat and stalle the Kyng’s Majestie in the 
Royall Order of Fraunce. 1363 Jewel, Def. Apol. (i6xx) 
473 He.. that being a wretched sinfull man, hath stalled 
htmselfe in the place of God. a 1591 H. Smith Six Serm. 
(1625) 91 When one stalleth vp another into Moses chaire, 
not hauing Moses Rod, nor Moses Spirit. 1594 Siiaks. 
Rich. Ill, 1. iii. 206 Long may’st thou liue . . And see another, 
as I see thee now, Deck'd in thy Rights, as thou art stall’d 
in mine. 163a Lithgow Tra/v. vi. x8g Where Kings were 
stall'd, dethron'd . . , and crown’d. x66x Morgan Silt. Gentry 
iv, iii. 40 This favour is done and shewed to them which 
may not well come in their proper persons that they might 
be stalled by attourneys. 

f b. Cant. esp. in to stall (a beggar) to the rogue. 
1567 Harman Caveat ii. (1869) 34 And if he mete any 
begger..he wyll demaund of him, whether euer he was 
stalled to the roge or no. If he saye he was, he wyll know . . 
his name that stalled hym. x6xo Rowlands Martin Mark - 
all F 4, He ordered, that euery one.. taking vpon him the 
occupation of begging, shal bestauled to the order of rogues. 
x6aa Fletcher Beggars Bush in. iii, Higgen [a beggar], 

I.. stall thee by the Salmon into the clows, To mand on the 
pad. 

8 . To put (an animal) in a stall ; to keep or 
confine in a stall, esp. for fattening ; also to stall 
to (a particular kind of food), to stall up. 

1390 Gower Cottf. III. 124 A Monthe, which. .The Plowed 
Oxe in wynter stalleth ; And fyr into the halle he bringeth. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxi. 28 [Petit. Gray Horse) I wald 
at Joull be housit and staid. 1530 Palsgr. 732/1, I stall 
an ox to fede him fatte, je mets en estal. 1588 Kyd 
Househ. Philos. Wks. (1901) 246 The flesh of wild Beasts., 
is not so soone puft vp and fattened as those Beasts that 
commonly are staid and foddered. X64X J. Jackson True 
Evang. T. ni. 203 So farre from, .stalling the Oxe and 
Lyon together. X764 Museum Rust. III. 7 As to oxen, we 
have them to the full as good, when stalled to turneps, 
carrots, etc. as if they were fed in the finest fatting grounds. 
1837 Flemish Husb. 62 in Libr. Usef. K11 ., Husb. Ill, An 
ox kept stalled up for six or eight months and well fed, will 
double his original weight. *830 frill. R. Agric. Soc. XI. 
1. 89. I much prefer penning to stalling the sheep. 1894 
K. Grahams Pagan Paters 70 On the other hand, can you 
stall the wild ass of the desert? 

transf. and fig. 1333 Eden Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 30 
marg., Young men stalled to be made fatte. *58* Mul- 
caster Positions vi. (1887) 41 Olde Asclepiades is by Galene 
confuted, and stawled for an asse. xSoiShaks. All's Well 
I. iii. 131 Praie you leaue mee, stall this in your bosome, 
and I thanke you for your honest care.. X839 Bailey Festus 
(1848) 6r, I saw the sun-god stall his flaming steeds In 
customary splendour. 

b. intr. Of cattle : To be lodged in stalls. 
1805-6 Cary Dante , Inf. xxv, 28 He [Cacus]. .here must 
tread A different journey, for his fraudful theft Of the great 
herd that near him stall'd. 

III. To come or bring to a stand. 

•j* 9. intr. a. Of a beast of the chase ; To come 
to a stand, b. Of an army : To take up a posi- 
tion for combat. Obs. 

c 1400 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) ii, And J>en he 
maketh a ruse in some side and Jiere he stalleth or squatteth. 
Ibid, xxvi, Sometyme an herte wille stalle and looke aboute 
a gret while, c 1430 Merlin x. i6x And ther the! stalleden 
and foughten the ton vpon the tother. a 1562 G. Cavendish 
Wolsey (1893) 89 The boore issued owt of his denne, chaced 
with an hound m to the playn, and beyng there, stalled a 
whyle gasyng uppon the people. 

+10. trans. To bring (a hunted animal) to a stand. 
Also transf. (Cf. Forestall v. i.) Obs . 

13. . E. E. Allit. P. A. x88, I dred. .Lest ho me eschaped 
)?at I her chos, Er I at steuen hir mojt stalle. 1599 Shaks., 
etc. Pass. Pilgr. xix, When as thine eye hath chose the 
dame. And stall’d the deer that thou shouldst strike. 

+ 11. To bring to a standstill, render unable to 
proceed, lit. and fig. Obs. 

ex 391 Epit. Sidney 2 in R. S. Phoenix Nest (1393) 10 Staid 
are my thoughts, which lou’d, and lost, the wonder of our 
age. XS98 Florio Ital. Diet. Ep. Ded. a 4, If I, who many 
yeeres haue made profession of this toong,. .in many wordes 
haue beene so stal'd, and stabled, as such sticking made 
me blushinglie confesse my ignorance [etc.]. 1603 B. 

Tonson Sejanus iii. i. 393 [Silius. stabs himself.] Tib. 
We are not pleased in this sad accident That thus hath 
stalled, and abus'd our mercy. X650 May Old Couple in. 
(1658) 24 The time will be too short To get a pardon, 
specially as I Have lay’d some friends to stall it underhand. 
1636 Baxter Reformed Pastor viii. 463 See that you preach 
to such auditors as these, some higher points, that stall their 
understandings, and feed them not all with milk, but some- 
time with stronger meat. *673 — Cath. Theoh 11. 98 And 
he that is stalled with the question, ‘ Can a Sinner leave his 
Sin, and love goodness V would easily answer, [re. if he un- 


derstood the question to mean] * Whether he be willing to 
do it ? Yea,' 

b. esp. in pass. To become stuck (in mud, mire, 
a snowdrift, etc.). Now only U.S. or dial. 

c 1460 Towneley Myst. in. 523 These floodis ar gone fader, 
behold. . . As still as a storm ow e ship is stold. 1621 Burton 
Anat. Mel. 11. i. 11. i. 291 Like him in /Esope, that when his 
cart was stalled, lay flat on his backe and cryed aloud helpc 
Hercules. 1790 W. H. Marshall Midlands II. 443 To be 
stalled ; to be set fast in a slough, or bad road. 1821 Cure 
fill. Minstr, xliv, He knew no troubles waggoners have 
known, Of getting stall’d, and such disasters drear. 1864 
Lowell McClellan! s Rep. Piose Wks. 1890 V. too He 
plunged into that Dismal Swamp of constitutional herme- 
neutics, in which the wheels of government were stalled at 
the outbreak of our rebellion. 1897 H. Porter Campaign. 
Grant x. 164 A teamster whose waggon was stalled in a 
place where it was somewhat swampy, 
o. Mech. (See quot.) 

19x4 Hamel & Turner Flying x. 198 He permitted the 
machine to lose speed until it had become what is known as 
1 stalled J, — that momenta) y pause before the machine turns 
over on its side or nose and falls. 

12. To take away (a person’s) appetite; to 
satiate, surfeit with , of. Now dial, and Sc. 

Prob. sometimes associated with sense 8 ; cf. the definition 
* Stall , to over-feed, to make fat, to stuff, etc.’ (Dychc & 
Pardon, 1733). 

X583 M eld ancke Philotimiis M j b, Sith. . you were slauled 
with yesler dayes Disputation, I will prescribe you certaine 
Inductions to be performed at the Vniuersitie. 1690 W. 
Walker Idioinat. Anglo-Lat. 139, I can never be stalled 
with that delight. 1787 Burns To Haggis v, Is there that 
owre his french ragout, Or olio that wad staw a sow. x8x6 
Scott Old Mori. 1, Which of them would sit six houts on 
a wet hill-side to hear a godly sermon ? I trow an hour o’t 
wad staw them. 1873 W. D. Parish Sussex Gloss, s. v. 
Stalled, Aintyou fairly stalled of waiting? 

b. To cause aversion in, cause to turn away ; 
also with off. Now rare. 

1642 Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. 11. vii, 74 Mathematicks he 
moderately studieth to his great contentment. Using it as 
ballast for his soul, yet to fix it not to stall it. 1836 Dickens 
Lett. (1880) I. 448 It conveyed.. an idea of incompleteness 
, .and is likely to stall some readers olF. 1874 Slang Diet. 
308 Stall, to frighten or discourage. 

f 13. = Forestall v. 2 b. Obs. 

1474 Coventry Leet-bk. 401 That no inaner of man nor 
woman schall not stalle nor Regrate no markett. 

IV. 14. To furnish (a choir, chancel) with 
stalls as seats. 

23x6 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 243 The 

? wyer.. shall be double staulled. 1857 Yotksh. Arclueol. 
ml. XV. 490 The chancel is stalled. 

Stall (stgl), vA slang, [f. Stall jA 2 Cf. 
Stale p. 8 ] 

1. trans. To screen (a pickpocket or his opera- 
tions) from observation ; also with off. Also, to 
close tip or surround and hustle (a person who is 
to be robbed). 

* 39 * Greene Disput. Canny- Catcher Wks. (Grosart) X. 
210, I either nip or foyst, or els staule an other while hee 
hath stroken, dispatcht, and gone. x8xa J, H. Vaux Flash 
Diet, s.v,, Stall off, I wish you’d stall me off from that crib, 
. . meaning, walk in such a way as to cover or obscure me 
from notice. Ibid. s. v. Stall up, To stall a person up, (a 
term used by pickpockets) is to surround him.. ana by 
violence force his arms up, and keep them in that position 
while others of the gang rifle his pockets pt pleasure. *839 
in 1 Ducange Anglicus ’ Vulgar T. (1857) 34 To stall, to 
screen a robbery while it is being perpetrated. 

2. To stall off. a. To get rid of by evasive 
tactics, a trick, plausible tale or the like ; also, in 
sporting parlance, to keep the upper hand of (a 
competitor). 

x8xa T. H. Vaux Flash Diet. s. v,, To avoid or escape any 
impending evil or punishment by means of artifice, sub- 
mission, bribe, or otherwise, is also called stalling it off. 
182* Sporting Mag, VIII. 151 The hardy mountaineer 
would not be stalled off. x86a Sala Seven Sons III. viii. 
157 [He] did his best.. to.. stall off the awful truth with 
discreet shrugs and simpers. *883 Daily News 12 Sept. 6/1 
To-day she ran very fast, hut could not stall off the challenge 
by Florence, who won very easily at last. *905 Athenaeum 
7 Oct. 464/2 His very preface should have stalled off de- 
nunciations of this kind. 

b. To get off or extricate (a person) by artifice. 
x8x* J. H. Vaux Flash Diet, s.v., To extricate a person 
from any dilemma or save him from disgrace, is called 
stalling him off. 1828 Lytton Pelham lxxxiii, Plant vour 
stumps. Master Guinea Pig; you are going to stall off the 
Daw’s baby in prime twig, eh? 

Stall, obs. pa. t. of Steal ju. 
stallage (stg'ledg). Also 4 atalaga, 6 stal- 
le ge. [ad. Anglo-L. stallagium, A.F. estalage 
(mod.F. ttalage), i. estal Stall sbA In sense 3 
formed on Stall sbA + -age.] 

1. A tax or toll levied for the liberty of erecting 
a stall in a fair or market ; also attrib., as stallage 
rent. 

[crago Faringdon Aec. (MS. Balow 40 [2] If. 29), Reddit 
compotum ..de vj s. viij d. de tolneto stallagiorum.) 

*387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 97 Stalage, custom for 
stondynge in stretes in feyre tyme. £1450 Godsiow Reg. 
665 And they sbold be quyte Jmrgh all Ingelond by watir 
fro tol and passage and pountage and stallage and lastage 
and of all other customs. 13x6 Churchw. Acc. St. Marg., 
Westm. (Nichols 1797) 8 Paid. .for 24 ton of barnestone, 
with the pylage ankarage stallage custom and water carriage, 
1703 Hearne Collect, (O.H.S.) I. 28 Ye Toll and Stallage 
of Swyndon Market. 1763 in Plcton L'pool Munic, Rec. 
(1886) II. 232 Rents. Dues and Stallage.. And that all per- 
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sons erecting stalls . .do pay the customary stallage rents to 
the Corporation. 2774 Ibid. 227 The stallage Rents and 
other reversionary interest. 1833 Boston (Line.) Herald 
S Feb. 4/2 The. .right of the Lessee of the Corporation of 
this Borough, to his charge of one penny per foot for Stallage, 
upon all pei sons except freemen occupying ground with 
stalls in the Market-place . . is at length decided . 

2. [Cf. Du. stellasje, scaffold, stage.] T a. A 

stand, stage. Obs. rare . 1). dial. A stand or 

support for a cask. (Cf. Stall sb . 1 *j, Stillage.) 

C1500 Melusine xvii. 54 And thenne the spouse & many 
other lad yes were sett vpon the scaffold or stalage. I 54 1 ln 
W. H. Turner Select. Bee. Oxford (1880) 164 The howses, 
slioppys, stallys, stallagis, and standyngs now made.. for 
the said fayre. 1838 Holloway Prav. Diet., Stallage, a 
wooden tiough, on which casks are placed, for the purpose 
of letting beer work. 1873 W. D. Parish Sussex Gloss. 
Stalker, the stool on which casks are placed in a cellar. 
Stallage. (Same as Stalder.) 

3. Accommodation for stalling (horses). rare~^. 
1861 Wynteu Soc. Bees 2 16 Thei e are two of these [stables], 

containing stallage for 130 horses. 

Stalland, stallant, obs. forms of Stallion. 
StaUange : see Stallenge. 

Stallar, sta-llary.i Scottish Eccl. Hist. 
Also staller. [ad. med.L. stallhrius , f. stallum , 
stalla Stall (See quots.) 

1561-2 in G. Chalmers Caledonia- (1824) III. Vt. viil 664 
[Out of this revenue, he had to pay a vicar pensioner, who 
did the parochial duty, and a] stallar [or vicar, who served 
for him in the choir of the cathedral]. 1861 C. Innes Sk, 
Early Se. Hist . 82 The bishop and dignitaries were bound 
to provide priests as their cathedral vicars or stalleis. 1875 
A. Smith Hist. Abtrdeensh. 1 . 607 In 1437, the prebendary 
of Philorth was required to find a sub-deacon as his vicar, 
or * stallar to serve in the cathedral. 1885 R. Naismith 
Stonehouse no The ‘stallere ’ or prebendai les of Bothwell. 
1910 J. Dowden Medieval Ch. Scot. iv. 66 This deputy, 
was known as the canon's ‘Vicar of the Choir) or ‘Vicar 
Choral’. Another name frequently applied to this official is 
‘stallary’ < stallariws that is, vicar attached to the canon’s 
stall in the cathedral, as distinguished from the vicar in 
charge of the canon’s parish. 

+ Sta llary 2 . Sc. Obs. [ad. med.L. stallaria, 
f. stallarius : see prec.] The office or position of 
a stall-vicar. 

1612 Sc. Acts fas. VI (1816) IV. 481/2 With_ .right of 
patronage of all benefices Chaiplanreis and S tallaries foundit 
and lyand within the boundis of Orknay and Zetland. 1624 
Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 238/2 Cum..vicariis, capellaniis, pre- 
bendis, altaragiis et lie stallaries , decimis garbalibus, aliis 
declmis [etc.]. 

+ Stalla-tion. Obs. Also -cion, -tioun. 
Aphelic form of Installation. 

1447 Shillingford Lett. (Camden) 95 Byfore the stallacion 
of Leofrik in the said Cathedrall Chirch. 1522 St at. Order 
Garter xxv. in Ashmole lust. etc. (1672) App. hb/x Eveiy 
Knyght within theyere of his stallation shall cause to he 
made a Scouchon of his armes, and hachementis in a plate 
of metall , . , and that it he surely sett upon the backe of his 
stall. 1537 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Seot. VI. 315 The tyme 
he was in Ingland for stallatioun of the Kingis grace in the 
ordour of the garter. x66i Morgan Sph. Gentry iv. iii. 44 
In case that the said Soveraign he out m the country, to the 
which he cannot in propper person do that shall appertain to 
the Stallation, he may give power, .to two of the fellows. . 
to exercise it in his name. 1688 Holme Armoury m. 54/1 
The same Admission and Ceremonies shall be used at the 
Stallation of the said Noble Order to every Knight. 

t Stall boat. Obs. In 5 stallbote, 6 stal- 
boat, 7 stale-boat, 8 ( Diet .) stall-boat. [Prob. 
f. Stall j 5 , 1 , in the sense of ' fixed station \] A 
kind of fishing-boat, placed at anchor at the mouth 
of a river. 

X328-9 Exch. K. R.Memor.xa. 125 Quolibet piscantecum 
batello vocato stalbot. 1488 Act 4 Hen. VII, c. 22 § 2 For a 
singuler covetyse and lucre in takyng of a fewe gt ete fysshes 
certeyne persones have used to set and ordeyne certeyue 
botes called Stallbotes festened with ankres. 1558 Act 1 
Elis. c. 17 § 1 No person. .withe any..Trimmenet, Tryme- 
bote, Stalbote, Weblyster. .shall take. .Spa wne or Frye of 
Eele>, Salmon, Pyke or Pyckerel. 1584-5 A ct 27 Eliz. c. 21 
Bythecontynewall standingeof thesaideStalboates&usinge 
of the saide Nettes . . the saide Haven and Gull . . are become 
of muche Iesse depthe. 2614 T. Gentleman England's 
Way 19 These men. do set foith stale-boates, amongst the 
sands in the Theames mouth, for to take spi ats, with great 
stale-nets. Ibid. 21 If that these men will needs \se their 
stale-boates and nets, let them go where the good Sprats he. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Stall-boat, a kind of Fisher’s 
Boat. 1720 Strype Slow’s Surv, I, 1. xv. 71/r The Stal- 
boats, which are wont to belong to the Constable j and as 
yet do belong .[margin Ex Rotul. Claus. 9 R, II.]. 

Stadle, obs. pa. t. of Steal v. 

Stalled (stgld), ppl. a. [f. Stall rS.l and © 1 + 

-ED.] 

1 1. Payable at fixed periods. Cf. Stall © 1 4. 
*553 Act j Edw. VI c. 1 § 8 Collectoures of Customes, or 
certeyne and stalled Subsidies within any Porte [etc.]. 

2. Of a person : Endowed with, or occupying a 

(church) stall. ? Obs. , 

1630 R. fohnson's Kingd, $ Comnm, 388 Certaine select & 
stalled persons. 174a Young Nt. Th. iv. 74 Was I as plump, 
as stall'd theology. 1829 1 . Taylor Entities, x. 262 Infidelity 
aggravated by stalled hypocrisy. 

3. Of ‘an animal: Confined to a stall; fattened 
in a stall for killing, lit. and fir. 

156c Bible (Geneva) Prov. xv. 17 Better is a dinner of 
grene heibes where loue is, then a stalled oxe and hatred 
therewith 1638 Penkethman Artachthos I 3 b, A fat 
stalled Cow 12s. *734 tr Rollin’s Anc. Hist. xvn. ii. 
(1768) V. jit To die a death worthy of Sparta, and not to 
wait as stalled victims, till it was thought proper to sacrifice 
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them. *886 Stevenson Prince Otto I. iv. 56 About the 
stable all else was silent but the stamping of stalled horses. 
1895 Sir H. Maxwell Dk. of Britain xv, Stalled venison 
braised with prunes. 

4 . Divided into stalls or compartments lor 
animals. 

1325 Hazlitt Spirit of Age 6 He proposed at one tune. . 
to make Milton’s, house, .a thoroughfare, like a three-stalled 
stable. 1839 Bailey Pest us (1852) 139 Through the foul- 
stalled stable of this world. 1898 J. K. Fowler Rec. Old 
Times 108 The stables were stalled. 

5 . Of a vehicle, etc. : That has stuck fast. 

1839 Bailcy Festns (1852) 335 It is they Who_ set their 
shoulders to the stalled world's wheel And give it a hitch 
forwards. 1851 Mayne Reid Scalp. Hunt. m. 24 Now and 
then we were halted to help a ‘ stalled ’ wagon fiom us 
miry bed. 

0. Glutted, satiated. 

1740 Dyche & Pardon Diet. (ed. 3), Stalled , ..also sur- 
feited, or made to loath any particular food, by eating too 
much often of it 1788 W. H. Marshall Yorksh. II. 355 
Stalled j satiated with eating. 1798 Roscoe tr. Tansillo's 
Nurse 1. (1800) 33 Heedless what venom taints the stream 
she gives, So your stall’d offspring vegetates and lives. 

t Sta’llenge, sta'llange. Sc. Obs. [Altera- 
tion of Stallage, after Stallenger,] The fee, 
tax or toll paid by a Stallenger = Stallage i. 

1509 Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. (1882) 712/2 Et 3 merc[atas] 
ant[iquse] ext[entas] de Thanyfad . . cum le Stallangis edifi- 
ciorum de dictis terris de Lokanis in via publica exi«.ten[tibus]. 
1597 Skene De Verb. Sign. (1641^ s v. Stallangiatores, 
And in the auld forme of customes, it is called, the stallenge 
of themercat. 1605 Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. (1890) 596/2 Unam 
croftam . . cum the stallange for brewing. 

Sta'llenger. Sc. and north. Obs. exc. Hist. 
Forms : 4 stallangear, 5 stallangar, 7 stal- 
langer ; 5-7 , 9 Hist, stallenger ; 6 stalinger, 
6, 9 Hist, stallinger. [Alteration of * stalage r 
(with inserted n as in passenger) a. OF. estalagier , 
{. estalage Stallage. (Tn Sc. Law-Latin stal- 
langiarius, stallangialorl )] A stall-keeper, a petty 
trader who paid to the burgh a small sum for 
the privilege of setting up his stall in fair or market ; 
also, a person not a freeman who paid a small sum 
to the corporation for the privilege of carrying on 
his business for one year. Also attrib. 

<11400 Bwgli Laws xxxvii. (Sc. Stat. It, Of stallangearis 
and mersaris tol. like stallangear sail mak fyne with )>e borow 
greffis eftyi as i>ai may accord or ellis he sail geyf a halpeny 
like marcate day. 1433 Still of Cans, Edin. 2d May, MS. 
(Jam.) Giue he heis sufficient ofhis ciaft, and not of power 
to mak his expenssis haistelie wpon his fredome, he sail 
hruik the priviledge of ane stallanger for ane yeir. 1523 
Morpeth Rec. in Archseal. /E liana. JiWtj) XIII. 214 And if 
it fortine anye stalinger to maike a fraye w‘>in the said 
boroughe, that then tne officers aforesaid shall sett the same 
offenders in the Stox. 1507 Skene De Verb. Sign. (1641) 
Stallangiatores, a stallo, Cremers, or Forraine merchandes, 
quha within Burgh, in the time of Faire or Meicat, payis 
certaine dewty for their stal or stand, in the quhilk place 
they sel their merchandice : For it is ordained, that ilk 
stallanger sal either agree with the Provest of the Burgh, 
in the best forme as he may; or else ilk mei cat-day, sal pay 
to him ane halfe.pennie. 1857 Gentl. Mag 1. 351/1 
[Sunderland.] It appears, .that one of the duties of the 
4 Grassmen who were generally two or three of the defunct 
body of freemen and stallingers, was anciently to look after 
the hedges. 

attrib. 1478-9 Extracts Burgh Rec. Edin. (1869) 1 . 36 Ilk 
stallenger puir body that occupeis the fredome of the towne 
..and all stallangers that may be burges. 1481 Ibid. 40 
Stailangais._ 1598 Abent. Reg. (Jam.) To pound all vnlre- 
men for thair stallinger sylver. 

Staller 1 (stg'lst). Hist. [ad. late OE stallere, 
*steallere (in genit. contracted stealres, sfeallres), 
prob. f. steall Stall sb. 1 , in imitation of L. stabu- 
Idrius. Cf. ON. stallari , the title of a Norwegian 
court officer from the xoth c.] The title of a high 
officer in the reign of Edward the Confessor, 
equivalent to Constable i. 

a xioo O. E. Citron, an 1047 (MS. D.) Her man utlagode 
Osgod stallere. 11 . .Charter inKembleCod. Dipt. IV.2gi0n 
Esgeres steall es, and on Raulfes steal Ires . gewitnesse on Lin- 
colne. £1200 in Michel Citron. A nglo-Norm. 11. 234 Esegarus 
regie pi ocuiatoraule, qui et anglice dictus stallere, i.e. regni 
vexilhfer. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 430 Wee reade 
in the private historie of the place, The Kings Staller, that 
is. Standard Bearer .. first founded it. 1875 Stubbs Const. 
Hist. xi. (1897) I. 383 The constable .succeeded to the 
duties of the Anglo-Saxon staller. 

U Used vaguely for : Officer. 

1638 H. Shirley Martyr 1 d Souidier ti, iii, Sit downe by me 
your Ofiiciall : Or to come nearer to the efficacy of the word, 
Your undermost Iaylor, or staller j The word u Lordly and 
significant. 4 

Hence Sta’llerahip, the office of a * staller*. 

*868 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) II. App. 684 A mere 
lad would hardly have been invested with a stallership. 

Staller 2 (stg'bi). slang, [f. Stall v . 2 r -er i.] 
Staller up : one who * stalls up * or acts as con- 
federate to a pickpocket (see Stall ©.2 1 ). 

181a J. H. Vaux Flash Dietzs v. Stall, The stallere up 
are gratified with such part of the gains acquired as the 
liberality of the knuckling gentlemen may prompt them to 
bestow. 

t Sta’ller 3 . Obs. [f. Stall sbA + -er i] = 
Stall sb 4 

*7*3 J- Warder True Amazons iii. (1742) 44 In the Staller 
are left old sufficient Waniors to train up and discipline the 
young Amazons. Ibid. xiv. 135 You had better chuse a 
Staller of two Years old, than a light Swarm. 


Staller : see Stallar. 

Stall-fed, a. Also 6 staulfed, stalfed, (7 
stale feed), [f. Stall sb. 1 + Fed a.] Of an 
animal to be fattened : Kept and fed in a stall. 

* 5 S 4 J- Bradford Lett, in Coverdale Lett. Martyrs (1564) 
326 if you were for the Faire, you shoulde bee staulfed and 
wante no weale. 1557 Tusser 100 Points Hush, xxxiii, For 
Easter, at Mai tilma* hange vp a biefe : for pease fed and 
stall fed, play pickpuise the thiefe. 1615 Chapman Odyss. 
xiv. 161 One bea-st, (the most fat, and best Of all the Stall- 
fed). 1688 Holme Armoury 11. 173/2 We call a faL Ox, a 
stale feed Ox. 1777 Mass. Statute 25 Jan., Stall-fed beef, 
well fatted, at fourpence a pound. 1890 Farmer's Gas. 

4 Jan. 1/1 Stall-fed cattle will now be on full keep, 

b. transf. Oi a person. 

xs8g Greene Masqverado Wks. (Grosart) V. 243 Monkes, 
Friers, .. stall-fed with ease, and gluttony. 1626 IS. Jonson 
Staple of News x. vi, You shall haue stall-fed Doctors, 
cram’d Diuines Make loue to her. 1635 Urn rkton Trav. 
(1844) 51 We saw a man ..so siall-fed as that his legs were 
not able to support and carry his body. 1895 W. Jamils in 
Will to believe, etc. (1904) 43 Times., when stall-fed officials 
of an established church could prove by the valves in the 
heart [etc.]. 

Stall-feed, v. [f. Stall sb . 1 + Feed v.] 

1 . trails. To feed (an animal) in a stall. 

1763 Mills Pract. Husb. III. 173 [The crop] will be suffi- 
cient to stall-feed four bullocks during the three winter 
months. x86x Wyntlr Soc. Bees 143 We stall-feed milch 
cows in upper stories in London houses. 

2 . Of an animal : To undergo feeding or fatten- 
ing in a stall. 

1766 Complete Farmer s. v, Tnmep 7 Q2/s, I have now 
two bullocks which are stall-feeding upon turnips. 

Hence Stall-feeding vbl. sb. 

1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agru. II. 1045 This. .is. .less 
advantageous in the point of fattening than that of wholly 
confining them to the stalls, or what is usually termed stall- 
feeding. 1865 Troli ope Belton Est, iv, The building of a 
shed for winter stall-feeding. 

Stalling (sto*lirj), vbl. sb. [f. Stall v . 1 + 
-ins V] 

1 1 . Induction into a stall; installation. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Iligden (Rolls) VIII. 183 Whan he was 

i- stalled at Lyncoln by ]>« archedecon, me axede an hors 
oher a kow for Ins stallynge. c *440 Alphabet of Tales 60 
This archedekyn was made Lisshopp ana made a gretefeste 
at his stnllyng. c 1535 in Gutch Coll. Cur. (1781) I, 207 
Unto the first stalling of the Dean and Canons in the said 
College. 

1 2 . The action of agreeing for the payment of a 
debt by instalments, or of fixing dates for payment ; 
also, an instance of this. (See Stall vi 1 4.) Obs. 

1525 St, Papers Hem VIII, VI. 46a They he also suffici- 
ently instiucted, howe they shal oidie themself for stal- 
ling of days for part of the money due by the Emperour. 
1563 Report. City Lend. XV. f. 358 in Eng. Hist. Rev. 
(1900) July 451 My loid mayor justices.. shall,. meeie 
heie for the sullynge & ratynge of the wages of artj fleers 
& laboreis according to the Acte. <1x631 Donne Serin. 
Wks. 1839 V. 5*2 Yea it is not here only that they shall 
perish, in the future ; that were a reprieve ; it were a stalling 
of a debt, c 1640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) 1 . 130 Of 
an other dett . [he] could obtayne noe mot e,then the stallenge 
thereof to be pa.yd by twenty marks a yeare. 

3 . The action or process of furnishing (a place) 
\tith stalls as seats ; also concr., stall-work. 

f * 5*5 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 482 The said 
werk is.. accomplished, except the pavyng, and stallyng 
and glasyng of the same. 1519 in fabric Rolls York Minster 
(Surtees) 272 Our wher stallyng is defectin' in gronsoll. Our 
wher pavyng Ls fawty in stone. 

4 . Stall-accommodation (of or for an animal). 

*535 Coverdale Isa. lxv. 10 Saion shalbe a shepefolde, 

and the valley of Achor shal geue stallinge for the catell of 
my people, that feareme. 1600 Shaks A. Y, L, 1. i. n Call 
you that keeping for a gentleman of my birth, that differs 
not from the stalling of an Oxe? 1859 Tennyson Geraint 
Ijr Enid 238 But hire us some fair chamber for the night, 
And stalling for the horses. 

+ Sta'lling-ken. Thieves' cant. Obs. Also 
6 stawlinge-, staulinge-, 7 stawling-, stuling-. 
[f. stalling, vbl. sb. f. Stall v . 2 + Ken jA] (See 
quols ) 

1567 Harman Caveat 32 Wbych [pigs or poultiy] they 
hrynge to their stawlinge kcn.s, which is their typplyng 
houses. Ibid. 83 A staulinue ken, a house that wyll tectaue 
stolen ware. x 6 zi B. J on.son Mnsove Gypsies (1640) 4 8 Till 
. he be able to leate it on the hoofe to the bene bouse, or 
the stauliug Ken. 1624 Bp. Mountagu Gngg Pref, 17 7 hey 
and their 'irulls may meet at their stawling kenns with such 
clapper dogeons as your selfe. 1676 Coles Diet., Stalling- 
ken, a brokers, or any house that receives stolen goods. 
a *700 B. E ; Did, Cant. Crete, StalHng-kin. Ibid., Siultng- 
ken. Also in later Diets. 

Stallion (starlyan). Forms : a. 4 stalun, 4-5 
staloun, 4-6 stalon, (5 stalan, stolon, 6 erroti. 
stalume), 6 station^ e ; j 3 . 6stal(l)ant,stalland(e, 
stanlande,stalauiit; y. ( 5 stalyone), 6-7 station, 
(7 stallian, stallyon ), 6- stallion, [a. OF- cstalon 
(m od .F. f talon) , wh ence Anglo-L, stal onus ; corresp. 
to It. Stallone popular L. *siallomtn, f. Tent. 
*stallo- stable, Stall sb 1 The 0 forms appear to 
be due to confusion of the ending with the ppl. 
suffix -ant (cf. gallande, gallants Gallon) ; the 
influence which, produced the y forms is obscure.] 
1 . A male horse not castrated, an entire horse, 
esp, one kept for the purpose of serving mares. 

a. 1388 Wyclif Eccl. xxxiii. 6 An hors a staloun, so and a 
Trend a scomere, neijeth vundur ech sittynge abotie. Ibid. 
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Jer. v. 8 Thei be maad horsis, and stalouns, louyeris to 
wymmen. 1390 Gower Con f. III. 280 Bot as a cock among 
the Hennes, Or as a Stalon in the Fennes, Which goth 
amonges al the Stock c 1440 Pallad. on Hush, iv. 799 Fed 
stalons faat goth now to gentyl marts.. Ibid. 802 Let euery 
stolon haue as he is abul. 14. . Norn, in Wr.-Wulcker 697/40 
Hicernissat ins, a stalan. 1530 Palsgr. 275/1 Stalume horse, 
haras . 1537 Darcy in Lett. Suppress. Monasteries (Camden) 
158 For ssui ly the breed of Ger vayes ffor horses was the ti yed 
breed in the northe, the Stallones, and mares well ssoortyd. 

jB. 15x9 Hobm \n Vulg. 176, 1 wyll not syllemy stalant. 1530 
Palsgr. 275/x Stallant a horse, harat. 1541 Act 33 Hen. 
VII I, c. 5 Nobles, .hailing parties, should kepe mares, and 
finde staulandes for bleed and encrease of horses 1592T1MME 
Ten Eng. Lepers 1 3, In the desiie of uncleane lust, they are 
become Tike unto stallandes. 

y. c 1440 Piomp. Pan. 472/1 Stalyone, hors, cmissarins. 
1577 Googb Heresbach’s Hush, in. (1586) 126 The stallion 
that you meane to haue for your race of modes, must be as 
faiie as you can get. 1607 Topsell Four -f Beasts 207 The 
King of Babilon.-had eight hundicth Stalions, which were 
admitted to couersise thousand Males. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, m. xi8 The Colt that for a Stallion is design’d, By 
sure Presages shows his geneious Kind. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 352 March, at which time the mares 
are given to the stallion. 1842 Longf. Slave's Dream iv, 
At each leap he could feel his scabbaid of steel Smiting his 
stallion's (lank. i8Sx Tima 11 July, The first and highest 
legitimate vocation of a thorough-bi ed stallion is as a sire. 

b. transf. Applied to a male dog or sheep with 
reference to its use for breeding. 

1802 Daniel Rur. Sports II. 490 Dash [a dog], .had the 
misfortune to bieak his leg, and was sent to Col. T. who. . 
considered him in that state a great acquisition as a stallion 
to breed from. 1842 [see stallion-breeder in 5]. 

G. As the name of a plant (see quot.). 

1878 Britten & Holland Plant-n, Stallions (Yks. W. 
Riding), or Stallions and Mares. Vies, (Wensleydale). 
A rum maculatum , L. 

2 . Applied to a person, f a. A begetter. Obs. 

c 1305 Land Cokaygne 167 pe monke pat wol be stalun 
gode. .He sclial hab wibute dangei .xii. wiues euche Jere. 
1621 Burton A nat. Mel. 1. ii. 1. vi. 85 When no choice is 
had, but still the eldest must marry, as so many stallions 
of the Race. 

f b. A man of lascivious life ; in later use, a 
woman’s hired paramour. Obs. 

*553 tr- Gardiner's De Vera Obed. To Rdr. B j, [They] 
thinke it more mete for wanton wagtaile weston to he 
turned out foi a stalaunt,., than to vse ani kinde of commu- 
nication among worthi ladies 1623 Massinger Dk. Milan 
iv. ii, He. that atcuerie stage keeps liueiie Mistresses, The 
stallion of the State 1 1676 Siiadwell Virtuoso iv, What 
ate you, her Stallion, and her Bravo too? 1680 R Mansell 
Nan-. Popish Plot gj Her Mistress had got an ill Repute, 
by keeping Willoughby for her Stallion. 1714 T. Lucas 
Mem. Gamesters (ed. 2) 193 A Maichioness in Naples., 
kept him as hot Stallion. 1755 Monitor I. No. 15. 129 It 
was a complaint in oui wars with Holland, that our losses 
were owing to the stallions and bastards of lewd women, 
who had interest at com t. 1796 Grose's Diet. Vulgar T. 
(ed. 3), Stallion, a man kept by an old lady for secret ser- 
vices. 

+ 3 . A courtesan. Ob's. 

[Peril, another word : cf. F. estalon (Cotgr.)a decoy; also 
Stale sb? 4.] 

ij>75 Lanbham Let. (1871) 24 Then folloed the worshipfull 
Bride. ..But a stale stallion.. God wot, and an ii smelling, 
was she. *584 B. R. tr. Herodotus 11. 102 b, Willing her 
. . to abandon chastity for the time, making hirselfe a com- 
mon ‘stalant for all that would come. Ibid. 107. 1604 

Shaks. Ham. 11. ii, 616 (2nd Qo.) That I . . Must like a whore 
vnpacke my hart with words, And fail a cursing like a very 
drabbe; a stallyon, fie vppont, foil. [1603, 1st Qo. reads 
a scalion. Ff. read scullion.] *635 Life Long Meg of 
Westminster lii. (1816) 6 Marry Master Vicar, quoth Meg, 
just fiue shillings and three pence. Fiue shillings and 
three pence, quoth he j why I tell thee foule Stallion, I owe 
but three shillings and a penny. 12x670 Hacket Cent. 
Strut. (1675) 600 Doth the Adulterer look for impunity that 
he walks to his stallion by twilight ? 

4 . ? A stand for showing goods. 

[Possibly a distinct word, connected with Stall sb. 1 or OF. 
es taler to display. But cf. Horse sb.ji] 

X752 Gentl. Mag. XXII. 348 Plate. The Porcelain Manu- 
factory at Worcester, n. (A). The eight windows, in two 
large chambers, in which the ware is placed on stallions. 

5 . alt rib. and Comb., chiefly appositive, os stallion 
ass , horse, hound , + pen (fig.), steed ; objective, as 
stallion-breeder ; simulative, as stallion-like adv. ; 
+ stallion teeth, the eye-teeth of a horse. 

X607 Tops kill Four-f. Beasts 558 It is most commodious 
and necessary to gett such a “Stalion Asse to the procrea- 
tion of Mules. X842 Bischofp Woollen Manuf. (1862) II. 
385 There are a gieat many tup or “stallion-bieeders too 
ready to omit this essential ceremony of inspection. X889 
T. T. S roDDAR r A ngling Songs 272 A tnerty fish on a ’‘stal- 
lion hair 'Tis a pleasant thing to lead On May-days. 1607 
Topsei.l Four-f. Beasts 297 Therefore it behooueth that a 
“Stalion Horsse be not vnder threg yeares old when he 
couerelh a Mare. 1826 J . Cook Fox-hunting 10 A word now 
on the subject of “Stallion-hounds. X904 J. A. Thomson 
Eighty Years Remin II. 134 A hound show took place at 
Haddington in July, 1876. In the class for. .stallion hounds, 
Fife were first with ' Woodman’. 1605 Sylvestfr Du Bartas 
11, iii. 1. Vocation 1155 Those ,.*Stalion-like, after their 
beauties neigh'd. 1737 M. Green Spleen 347 Nor, hir'd to 
praise with “stallion pen, Serve the ear-lechery of men. 1597 
Bp. Hall Sat. iv. i. 112 Some snout-fayre stripling. .Whom 
staked vp like to some “stallion-steed They keepe with Egs 
and Oysters for the bteed. 1607 Topsell Faur-f. Beasts 
285 It is a hard thing for a Horsse to haue a good mouth, 
except his “stallion teeth bee pulled out, for when he is 
chafed or heated, he cannot be helde backe by his rider. 

+ Stallionize, ». Obs. rare. [f. Stallion + 
•IZU.] To stallionize it, to act the stallion. 


1694 Motteux Rabelais v. viii. 38 Don’t you [horses] 
Stallionize it sometimes here among your metal'd Fillies ? 

Stallite (stg'lsit). [f. Stall sbf + -ite.] One 
who occupies a theatre-stall. 

1887 Sat. Rev. x8 June 866/2 A rush from the dress-circle 
down these stairs would meet the rush of stallites. 
t Stall net. Obs. In 3 stalnett, 6 stalnette, 

7 stale-net, stall nett. [Prob. f. Stall j£.i ; cf. 
Stall-boat.] A stationary net laid across a river, 
esp. for sprat-fishing. 

1246 Charter Roll 31 Hen. III. m. 13 in Cal. (1903) 310 
[To fish in] hetun, dreynett, flodnett et stalnett. 155a 
Hulolt, Stalnette, semiplagium. 1614 T. Gfntleman 
England's Way 10 These men.. do set forth stale-boates, 
amongst the sands in the Theames mouth, for to take 
sprats, with gieat stale-nets, with a great poake. <2x642 Sir 
W. Monson Naval Traits 11.(1704) 524/2 They are. .en- 
trapped by the Stale Nets, that use to take the Sprats. 1688 
Holme Armoury nr. xxh. (Roxls.) 276/2 The Fourth.. is 
termed a Stall Nett; these ate netts of great length and 
lneadth which are generally layd cross a River, 
t Stallon. Obs. rarer 1 . [? Misspelling of 
Stolon.] A slip, scion. 

In the alleged earlier example from Palladius given in 
some Diets, for stalon lead sialon Scallion. 

1587 Harrison England n. xix. [xx.] 210/2 in Holinshed, 
Such a one [1. e. rose] was to be seene in Antwarpe 1585.. 
and I know who might have had a slip or stallon thereof, 
if he would haue ventuied ten pounds. 

Stalloy (staloi-). [App. arbitrarily f. St(eel) 
+ Alloy.] (See quols.) 

1906 Daily Chron. 8 Dec. 3 '5 The remirkable new steel 
alloy called ‘stalloy’. 19x1 J. A. Fleming in Encycl. Brit. 
XXVII. 173/2 [The iron] must possess extremely small 
hysteresis loss, and vaiious trade names, such as ‘ stalloy ’, 

* lohys nre in use to describe certain brands. 

Stall worths, var. form of Stalworth a. 
t Stalment. Obs. Also stallment. [a. AF. 
estallement (Anglo-L. stallant entum), f. estaller 
Stall vf (sense 4): see -ment. Cf. Estallment.] 
The action of fixing terms of payment by instal- 
ments. Also, an instalment. 

1484 in Lett. Rich. Ill 4 Hen. VII (Rolls) I. 81 No per- 
soue accomptable, ne other persone being in dette to the 
king, [shall] have any respet, stalment, or favor in the said 
court 1491 in Studer Oak Bk. S'hampton (1910) I. 153 
vtarg.j Townes monye in the Coffeis and no stallmentt 
butt by comon Assentte. 1550 Patent Roll 4 Edw. VI, v. 
niembr. 34 [Sir Philip Hobbye and Sir Thomas Speake 
stand bound m the sum of 200 mks. for surety of payment of 
100 1. pail of nool. due] upon the stalment of the debls of 
the said Sir Phillip, to be paid [ai Michaelmas] X657 Howell 
Londinop. 37X He (the Kings Remembrancer) taketh the 
stallment of Debts, and enti eth them. 1721 S i-rype Reel. 
Mem. II. 1. xxxiii. 277 All which the King now foigave him 
..acquitting, him, his heiis..and divers others standing 
bound with him for xxooi. due to the King for stalment of 
his debts, 

b. fig. Apportionment 

1581 W. I. in Rich's Fareiv. Milit. Profession C ij b, Who 
seekes by Ladie fame to reape renoune, Must askc consent 
of worthie vertues grace j To her belonges the staulement 
of the croune. 

Stalon, obs. form of Stallion. 

+ St alp. Sc. Obsr 1 , [Cf, WFris. slap trap, 

and Stamp jtf.s] ? Some kind of trap. 

1505 Acc.Ld. High Treas. Scot. III. 171 Item, for bigging 
of the deir fald in Faukjand, xviij s. Item, for making of 
anestalp and theirn graith to the samyn,..to sla foxes in 
the park of Faukland, vj s. yj d. 

Stalth(e, obs. iorms of Stealth. 
tSta-ltic, a . Obs. rare~ l . [ad. late L. stall 
tic-us (Dn Cange), a. Gr. ffrahTino} capable of 
contracting, f. <rra\-, arkKKaiv in sense to b/ing 
together, gather up, make to shrink.] Styptic. 

*748 tr, Vegetius' Distempers Horses 166 The Wounds, 
may be thoroughly cured with Staltick Medicines. 

Stalume, obs. erron. form of Stallion. 
Stalwart (stalwart, starlwait), a. Now lite- 
rary. Forms : 4 stalouart, -wart, (stawlouart), 
stalawrt, 4-5 stallwart, 5 stal(l)uart, stalwart, 
4-6, 9 stalwart. [A 16th c. Sc, form of Stal- 
worth a,, brought into Eng. use by Scott.J 
A. adj. 

1 . Of persons (fand animals) : Strongly and stoutly 
built, sturdy, robust. 

C1450 Holland Howlat 607 The Stork, stallwart and 
styth. C1470 Gol. 4 Gaw. 555 On stedis stalwart and Strang. 
x8as Brocicett N. C. Gloss.. Stalwart, stout, strong, hale. 
1837 Lockhart Scott IV. vj. 189 A tali and stalwart bag- 
piper. 1856 Miss Mulock J. Halifax i. 1 What would I 
not have given, to have been so stalwart and so tall. 

2 . Of inanimate things : Firmly made or estab- 
lished, strong. Now rare. 

*375 Barbour Bruce m. 732 A rycht stalwart castell. 
Ibut. xtii. 14 With wapnys stalwart of steill Thai dang on 
thame with all tharmycht. <71470 Henry Wallace v. 1136 
Tre wark thai brynt. .Wallis brak doun that stalwart war 
off stanys. 1508 Dunbar Tua mariit wemen 384 He. .maid 
a stalwart staff to strik him selfe doune. 

1858 Hawthorne Fr. 4 It. Jrnls. II 80 Its old walls, 
however, are stalwart enough to outlast another set of 
frescos. 

3 . Of persons, their attributes, etc. : Resolute, 
unbending, determined. Chiefly modem. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints L ( Katherine ) 695 Bad hir be of 
stawlouart will. 

1840 Barham Ingol. Leg., Black Mousguetaire, The 
form whose stalwart pride But yester-mom was by his side. 


1903 Morlf.y Gladstone I. 69 The duke made his stalwart 
declaration in the House of Lords against all parliamentary 
reform. 1905 E. Clodd Animism §17. 99 The stalwart 
opponents of superstition refused his request. 

fb. Of a fight: Stoutly contested, severe. Obs. 

, *375 Barbour Bruce 1. 68 The Machabeys, That .Faucht 
into mony stallwart stour, For to delyvir thair conn tre. 
1:1420 Wyntoun Cron. viii. xxxiii. 5836 He f.inde j>ai hard 
[o. r. stalwart] bareanynge. 15*3 Douglas Aineis x. v. 164 
The tyme of batale reddy is at hand, Quhar strenth beis 
schawyn in stalwai t stowr to stand 

4 . Valiant in fight, brave, courageous. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxix. (Placidas) 250 For-]>iinon Jm, 
as stalawrt knycht, to resist hym mak j>e bown. c 1470 Gol. 

<5 Gam. 353 Wondir staluart and strang, to striue m ane 
stour. ? a 1550 Freiris Berwik 507 in DnnbaVs Poems 
II. 302 Sumthing effrayit, thocht stalwart was his halt. 

1810 Scott Lady of L. 1. xxviii, Whose stalwart arm 
might brook to. wield A blade like this in battle-fie'd. 1859 
Tennyson Vivien 332 But afterwards He made a stalwart 
knight. 

1 5 - Of a storm, weather : Violent, tempestuous. 
1528 Lyndesay Dreme 80 With stalwart stoi mes hir sweit- 
nes wes stiprisit. 1827 Tennant Papistry Stoun'd vi. 187 
Siccan stalwart weather. 

6 . Comb. 

1848 B. D. Walsh Aristoph., Kitts, iv. i, The stalwai t- 
fatheied goddes*. 1871 Palgrave Lyr. Poems 51 Red-faced 
and stalwart-fashioned Point-blank they came on their foes. 

B. sb. 

1 . A strong and valiant man. 

Now only as nonce-use, after 2. 

c 1470 Gol. 4 Gems, 642 Thair wes na staluart vnstonait, so 
Sterne wes the stound. Ibid. 767 Thair with the stalwai tis 
in stour can stotin and stynt. 1891 Academy 3 Jan. 7/2 
Emin’s ‘stalwarts’.. proving to be for the most pan brutal 
ruffians and abject cravens in thepiesence of danger. 

2 . A sturdy uncompromising partisan ; esp. as a 
political designation. 

In U.S. politics 1877 and subsequently, an extremist ef 
the Repubncan party. 

x88x Nation (N. Y.) XXXII. 415 The epithet 'Stalwart ’ 
as applied to a class of politicians was first used by Mi. 
Blaine in 1877 to designate those Republicans who were un- 
willing to give up hostility and distrust of the South os 
a political motive. 1890 Times 11 July 9/3 The ‘ stalwai ts ’ 
of the Radical party, supported the 1 esolution. 

attnb. 1888 Brycf Amer. Cowrnw. ii. xlvi, II. 203 The 
‘Stalwart’ and ‘Half-bieed’ sections of the Republican 
party. 1907 National Church 15 Oct. 262/1 The ‘ stalwart ’ 
section of militant Dissent. 

b. One who is disposed to take an uncompro- 
mising position with regaid to political, religious, 
and social questions in general; a ‘ docti inane*. 
rare. 

2899 Fatten Developm. Engl. Thought i, 27, I shall call 
them stalwarts from tlicir love of doctiiues, dogmas, and 
cteed-., and fiom their inclination to subordinate policy to 
pi inciple. Ibid. 28 Stalwarts are always impressed by ideals 
that aie clear and simple, by principles that are hold and 
definite, by creeds that ai e rigid and exact, and by platforms 
that aie plain and unmistakable. 

Stalwartism (sty-lwartiz’m). [f. Stalwart 
+ -ism.] The principles or policy of the * stal- 
warts ’ ; the disposition characteristic of a * stalwart ’ 
(see Stalwart sb. a, a b). 

X879 Nation (N. Y.) 27 Nov. 355 (Cent.) Stalwartism. X899 
Patten Developm. Engl. Thought i. 20 In the eighteenth 
century, stalwartism ^became a political force through the 
demociatic ideals which developed in harmony with frugal 
ideas. 

Stalwartize (stg-lwortaiz), v. mnee-xvord. [f. 
Stalwart + -ize.] trans. To turn (a political 
party) into ‘ stalwarts ’ (see Stalwart sb. 2). 

1882 N. Y. Tribune 12 Apr., An attempt is being made. . 
to stalwart be the Republican party, . . to convei t its majority 
against its will from Garfield to Stalwart Republicanism. 

StaTwartly, adv. Now rare. [f. Stalwart a. 
+ -LY 2 .] In a stalwart manner, strongly, bravely. 
*375 Barbour B>uce 11.66 [The king] sworn- In Ire, full 
StaTwartly, That he suld drawyn and hangit be. <71400 
Destr. Troy 6873 pen gird in pe grekys with a giete wyll, 
Restoret pe stitne fight stalwertly pen. c 1475 Rant Coibyar 
32 His steid aganis the storme staluartlje straid. 1887 in 
Cassells Encycl. Diet, j and in later Diets. 

Stalwartness (stg'lwaitnes). rare. [f. Stal- 
wart a. + -NESS.] The quality or condition of 
being stalwart ; robustness, strength. 

1859 Geo. Eliot Adam Bede 1. i, In Tils tall stalwartness 
Adam Bede was a Saxon. x888 Athenaeum 14 Jan 57/1 
The glossy, well-filled skin of the cart-horse, his stalwart- 
ness and vigour. 

Stalworth- a. and sb. Obs. exc. arch. Forms : 
a. 1 st&lwier’Se, -wyifts, a stele-, 3 stealewurte ; 
3 stalwarpe, 5- worth ; 3 stalewux’Se ; 3-4 
stalwrthe ; 3-5 stalworpe, 4-6 -worths, (5 
staloworth), 6 stalwoorth; 4-5 stallworthe, 
st&lwurpe, -wurfche, (5 stalwort), 4-7, 9 arch. 
stalworth. P. 3-5 stalword(e. 7. 3-5 stal- 
warde, 3 stalewarde, 4, 6, 8 Sc. stalward. (See 
also Stalwart a.) 8. 3 sta'Selwurtte. [OE. stsd- 
wierde, f. steel place + wierbe Worth a. 

The length of the vowel in the first syllable seems to be 
authenticated by some of the early ME. forms; the shorten- 
ing of te to & in the first element of a compound is normal. 
The OE. stil (the quantity of which is certain from the 
three occurrences in poetry) appears not to be immediately 
connected with the synonymous stael with short vowel (dat. 
stale ) ; according to some scholars it represents a contrac- 
tion of OTeut. *stapl- or *stadl-, the relation of OE. stdl 
to staloi foundation (see Staddle sb.) being considered 
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parallel with that of mil speech to the synonymous mxbel. 
The 13th c. form staiehaurSe , occurring only once (see 3 4 ) 
stiongly confirms this view. 

The early ME. forms with medial e, stele-, steak-, stale- 
tvurVe are difficult to account for.] 

A. adj. 

f 1. (OE.) Of things: Serviceable. Obs, 

O. E. Chron. an, 896, pa [scipu] pe Jjser stselwyrfle wteron 
binnan Lunden byrig (liiej gebrohton. eSgj Mlfred Gre- 
gory's Past. C.xvii. (1871) ns S e 5 e geornlice conn ongietan 
3 aet he of him gadrige flat him stselwieroe sie [L. quod 
adfuvaf). a iooo /Elfreds Blooms in Cockayne Shrine 
(1864) 192 He gyffl. .gooda gifa on pissa wurlda peak. hi eca 
ne sien hi beod peah stffilwyrfla pa hwile }je we on on pisse 
wurlde beofl. 

2. Of persons, and animals : Strongly and stoutly 
built, sturdy, robust. 

a. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 25 He . . penchet ic era hat and fere 
and strong and stelewurfle get ic mei longe libben and alle 
mine sunne timhche ibeten. c 135a Will. Paleme 1930 Alle 
on stalworth stedes stoutliche l-horsed. 13. . Gaw. 4 Gr. 
Kni. 846, On stal-worth schonkez. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) I. 263 perfore pey hauep stalworpe children and 
stronge. 1494 Fabyan Chron. v. lxxit. (1811) 50 Maximian 
. .was stalworth and mighty of his handes. 1363 Golding 
Ovid's Met. 1. (1593) 25 A staleworth stripling strong and 
stout. 1600 Fairfax Tasso vu. xxvii, His stalworth steed 
the champion stout bestroad. 

1847 Loxgf. Evan*. 1. i. 43 Stalworth and stately in form 
was the man of seventy winteis. *864 Le Fanu Uncle 
Silas I. xv. 168 The stalworth lady. 1890 D. C. Murray 
John. Vale xxiv, We're a pretty stalworth set o’ people. 

0. 1375 Barbour Bruce xvm. 310 Apon a stalward horss 
he raid. 

3. Of persons, their actions, etc. : Brave, coura- 
geous, valiant, mighty. 

a. a 1225 Juliana 44 peo ilke pat beofl stalewurfle [MS. 
Bodl. stealewurfle]. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 702 A stalewurfle 
defl. c 1300 Havelok 25 He was pe stalworpeste man at nede, 
pat may riden on ani stede. 1303 R. Biuwne Hatuil. Synne 
0833 pat btessyng..makep vs stalwurpe yn batayle whan 
pe fende wyl vs asayle. c 1400 Rule St. Benet (Verse) 276 
For god makes pam so mekli of mayne And stalworth to 
stand him [pe deuel] a-gayne. <7x400 Destr. Troy 363 Mony 
stalworth in stoure. 1377 Holinshed Iiist. Eng. I. 286/1 
Harolde aunswered, that they were not Priestes, but stal- 
woorth and hardie Souldiours. a 1630 Turks 4 Gowin 23 
in Percy Pol. MS. (1867) I. gt Giue thou he neuer soe stal- 
worth of hand I shall bring thee to the ground. 

1808 Scott Mann. 1. v, He was a stalworth knight, and 
keen. 1833 Rock Ch. Fathers 1. ix. (1903) III. 251 Eng- 
land’s most stalworth knights. 

0 . 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3960 pe kni3tes pe stalwordore 
& pe betere in hot dede. 1398 Trbvisa Barth. Be P. R. 
xv. lxxxvi. (1495) 522 The men . .ben stalword men, stronge 
werryours and fyers. <2x400-50 Wars Alex. 3937 pa foule 
Backes, Als store & as stalword as pire sedill dowis. 

y. <21225 Ancren R. 273 Hwon hit unstrencflefl, pet 
scnulde beon monlich & stalewarde & kene ine treowe bi- 
leaue. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 428 Vor godes loue stahvarde 
men armiep jow vaste. 1375 Barbour Bruce xvt. 356 Till 
witbstand Men that thame soucht vith stalvard hand. 1595 
J. Davidson in C. Rogers Three Sc. Refonn. (1874) 104 
John Knox that valyant Conqueror, That stood in many 
stalward stour. <71750 D. Graham Hist. Rebell. in. Writ. 
1883 I. log That stalward Duke. 

4 . a 1225 Ancr. R. 272 (Cleop, MS.) Staflelwurfle [cf. yj. 

+ 4. = Stbong in various applications. Obs. 

a. a 130a Cursor M. 17342 pai ledd ioseph. .To prisun in 
a stalworth hald. a 1340 Hampole Ps. ii. g pis wand . . stal- 
worth & lastand. 1340-70 Alisaunder 1230 pat stalworthe 
sted [Constantinople]. <71400 tr. Secreta Secret , Gov. 
Lo-ds/t. 68 Whanne a stomake ys hoot, stalworthe, and 
good. 

y. 1375 Barbour Bruce x. 491 Douglass the castell sesit 
all. At than wesclosit vith stalward vail, c 1750 D. Graham 
Hist, Rebell, ix. Writ, 1883 I. 158 Spey. -That rapid river 
and stalward stream. 

+ B. sb. A strong and valiant man. Obs. 

13, . Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 1639 Wythstillestollen countenance 
pat stalworth to plese. ? <1x500 Cluster PL (Shaks. Soc.) 
II. 41 Snche a stalwarde before me never stood So stowte 
and stearne is he. 

tSta'lworthhead. Obs. In 3 stalwardhede. 
[f. Stalwokth a. + -head.] Stalwartness, courage. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 4337 po hii to pe king come & sse- 
wede hor stalwardhede Ibid. 5548. Ibid, 5937, 

t Stalworthly, adv. Obs. [ + -ly 2.] 

1 . Stoutly, strongly, etc. 

cxaoo Ormin 5320 To fihhtenn stallwurrli? Onnjaen Pe 
nasshess_ lusstess. a 1340 Hampole Ps. xxvi. 12 With pe 
whtlkeicnyd till pe stalworthly. <1x400-50 Wars Alex, 
1149 It was. .sa strang & stalworthly wallid, c 1440 York 
Myst. xxx, 83 Scho may stakir in be strete But scho stal* 
worthely stande. 1508 Dunbar Tua mariit tinmen 483 
Sum stalwardly steppis ben, with a stout curage. 

IT 2. ? Misused (through association with Stale 
sb. 1 ) for : Clandestinely, secretly. 

The interpretation is not quite certain : the sense may be 
'rigorously 1 , ‘resolutely’ (in the second quot. designedly 
substituted for the 'secretly ' of the older texts). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4310 Quen pon seis him busk to be, pou 
do pe stallworthli to dei. c X375 Ibid, 2517 (Fairf.) He dide 
to-gedder samyn his men . . and stalworply [v. rr. Cott. dem- 
lik i Gdtt. primli] he madehanv bide, til agayne be euen*tide. 
c 1550 Batt. Oiterbum vi. in Child Ballads III. 293/2 , 1 
rede we ryde to Newe Castell, So styll and stalwoithlye. 

t Stalworthness, Obs. [f. Stalworth a. 
+ -Naas.] The quality of being ' stalworth \ 

<2x340 Hampole Ps. xvti. 40 Ay waxand in stalworthnes. 
*382 Wyclif Jer. xvi. 19 Lord, my strength and my stal* 
wrthenesse. <7x425 Eng, Conq. Irel. (1896) 52 Geraud & 
Alexander..throghkyndstalwardnesse hertly smytten out 
to the foiraest, & many dydden to deth. 
t Stalworthy, a. Obs. [Altered from Stal- 
worth a, after worthy <?.] = Stalworth a. 


c 1250 Gen. § Ex. 864 Bre hundred men.. Alle stalwurdi 
and witter of fi}t. c 1300 Havelok 24 Hauelok, A stalworthi 
man in a flok. <-1400 Secreta Secret., Gov, Lordsh. 71 
panne ys pe stomak mad stalworthy to defye mete, c 1440 
Promp. Pam, 472/1 Sta[l]wurthy, idem quod stionue, 
infra. 152* World <5- Child 230 , 1 am lorde bothe stalworthy 
and stoute. c 1522 Skelton Why not to Court ? 346 A stal- 
worthy stryplyng. 

Hence fStalwortMly adv., fStaTworthiness. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 289 Rijtwisnesse stal- 
wotpynesse and temperure. Ibid. V, 331 To fi?te stalworthi- 
liche in batayle. 

t St am, sbl Obs. Also 4 stampne, stamyn (e, 
[ME. *stamne , a. ON. stamn stem, prow (also 
applied to the poop) ; for the ulterior etymology 
see Stem sb. Cf. Forest am.] The stem or 
prow of a ship. Also attrib, in stampneloker 
(? Locker sbX) 

1336-7 Ace. Exch. K. R. 19/31 m. 5 Et in vno ligno empto 
pro . 1 . Stampneloker. Ibid., In lj leopardts emplis..cum 
puturacione eorundem positis super les stampnes. X3.. 
E. E. Allit. P. B. 486 O11 stamyn no stod. '? a 1400 Morte 
Arth. 3639 [They] Standis styffe one the stamyne, steris 
one aftyre. Ibid. 3664 So stowttly pe forsteine one pe stam 
hyttis. 15x3 Douglas VEneis vui. xii, 22 A crovne wyth 
stammys sik as schippis beris [L. tempora navali fulgent 
rostrata corona ]. 

Stam (stEem), sb 2 dial. [Belongs to Stam v. ; 
possibly cogn.w. OE. stamm adj., stammering: 
see Stammer v .] A state of bewilderment. 

1638 W. Lisle Heliodorus n. 32 O, then in what a stam 
Was tbeeuisli, baib'rous, loue-sicke, angiie minde. That how 
to wreak his wrath could no way finde. 1674 N. Fairfax 
Bulk 4 Selv. X43 To break off from this so gieat a stamme 
to the mind, a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia. 

stam (stsem), sb . 3 dial. Also stom, stauui. 
[Related to Stem j£.] A stem or stalk ; a trunk 
or stump of a tree. 

1839 Sir G. C. Lewis Here/. Gloss . , Stam, or Stom, a stem. 
1834 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss., The bean staums tun 
in my hand. x8ga ‘Son of the Marshes' Within Hour 
of Land. xi. 209 No moss gi ows on their trunks, or * stains 
as they are generally called in woodland dialect. 

b. attrib. atam-wood, the roots of trees re- 
moved from the earth. 

x68x Worlidge Syst. Agric. (ed. 3) 332 Stamsvood, the 
Roots of Trees grubbed up. 1851 Sternberg Dial. North- 
ampt. 104. 

Stam (stam), v. dial. [See Stam j£. 2 ] trans. 
To astonish ; io overcome with amazement. 

Hence Stamuning ppl. a., fine, excellent ; Sta-m- 
mingly adv., extremely, excellently. 

1578 In Prnyse rare beauty in T. Proctor Gorg. Galleiy 
H liij, They with their Muses could not haue pronounsl the 
fame, Of D. fail e Dame, lo, a staming stock, the cheefe of 
natures fiame. a x8oq Pegge Suppt. Grose, Stain’d, amazed. 
Noif. and Suff. 1814 in Clyde New Suffolk Garl, (1B66) 
271 How stammin cow’d ’tis now-a-days. Ibid,, Were all 
stammenly set up about that theie corn bill. <z 1825 Forby 
Voc. E. Anglia s. v. Stam, It is a stamming story indeed 1 
1893 in Cozens-Hardy Broad Norf, 7 Her wise husband 
would perhaps be stammed that she should be so careless. 

Stamber, obs. form of Stammer. 

[| Sta'm-book. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. G. stamm- 
buch , orig, a family register, f. stamm. Stem sb. + 
buck Book j<5.] A memorandum book. 

166a Gerbier Princ. 10 The Germane Travellers .. did put 
in their Stain-books the Dimensions of.. the Amphitheaters. 
Stamb online (stEembwlrn), a. and sb. (Also 
’SfcamboUne, Stamhoulina.) [f. Stamboul , 
Turkish name of Constantinople + -ine.] a. adj. 
(with capital.) Of or pertaining to Stamboul. 
b. sb. A long frock-coat worn by Turkish officials. 

x8xx Byron Ch, Har, n. App. D ii, note. Any of his Stam- 
boline acquaintance. 1884 Graphic 4 Oct. 358/2 The ordi- 
nary Turkish or Stamboulina dress. x886 Pall Mall Gas. 
22 Sept. 13/2 The gentry, diessed in coloured stambotilines 
or black caftans and fez, occupied the pit. xgoo Harper's 
Mag, Jan. 254 The stambouline. .is a queer single-breasted 
frock-coat, designed for all state occasions. 

t Sta-mbuck. Obs. rare~\ [a. F. stavibouc 
{stanbouque, Cotgr.), ad, G. steinbock , f. stein Stone 
sb. + bock Btjok jtf.l] A wild goat. 

1591 Florio 2nd Fruits 143 What matter is it for him, then 
to bee a goate, or a stambuck [It. stambecco], a kid or a 
chamoise. 1694 Motteux Rabelais iv. xxxii, He. .caught 
there ..Stamboucs [Fr, Stamboucqs], 

Stamele, -ell: see StammelL 
Stamen (stS-men). PI. stamens ; also (now 
rarefy) stamina (stamina), [a. L. stamen , 
neut. (pi. stamina) ‘ the waTp in the upright loom 
of the ancients ’ (L. & Sh.), a thread of the warp, 
a thread or fibre in general, also (Pliny) applied 
to the stamens of the lily ; corresponding formally 
to Gr. arqpwv masc, warp, art} pa neut., some part 
of a plant (Hesychius), Goth, stoma wk. masc., 
Skr. sthaman station, place, also strength :— Indo- 
germanic *st(k)amon-, -en-, f. *st(h)a- to Stand. 
Cf, It. stame, F. famine (1690 in Hatz.-Darm. ; 
repr. L. pi. stamina), Sp. estambre , Pg. estame,] 

|| 1. The warp of a textile fabric. Also transf. 
Obs. rare. 

1650 FuLtER Pisgah II, VI. 1 . 190 As In a web, the stamen, 
or Warp, is fast fixed, through which the woofe is cast, or 
woven. x68x Grew Musxumi. § 1. i. 6 Those whitest Fibers 
which, .make the stamen or warp of every Muscule. 


f2. a. The thread spun by the Fates at a 
person’s birth, on the length of which the duration 
of his life was supposed to depend. Hence, in 
popular physiology, the measure of vital impulse 
or capacity which it was supposed that each person 
possessed at birth, and on which the length of his 
life, unless cut shoit by violence or disease, was 
supposed to depend, b. The supposed germinal 
principle or impulse in which the future charac- 
teristics of any nascent existence are implicit, c. 
The fundamental or essential element of a thing. 
Obs, Cf. Stamina. 

a. 1701 C. Wolley Jinl. New York (1860) 26 A perbon 
seemingly of a weakly Stamen and a valetudinary Consti- 
tution. xyog Tatlcr No. 13 ? 1 All, who enter into human 
life, have a certain date or Stamen given to their being, 
uhich they only who die of age may he said to have arrived 
at. a 1745 J. Richardson Note on Milton's Lytidas 75 Of 
the three fatal sisters the first piepai’d the flax upon the 
distaff, the stamen of human life. 1753 L. M. Accompl. 
Woman I. 246 Bad example hath not less influence upon 
education than a bad stamen upon the constitution. 

b. 17x8 Chamuerlayne Re tig. Philos. I. xvi. § 9. 306 
AH the Gieat Naturalists, have been convinced.. that the 
Beginning of all Creatures consist in a Stamen. 1725 J. 
Reynolds View Death 16 note, Some suppose, that the 
soul takes away with it, the animal spirits, as the stamen, 
or ground of the vehicle, it is to assume. 

0. X758 Bohlase Nat. Hist. Coiiiw. 61 Earth Is the 
general food and stamen of all bodies. X794 R. J. Sulivan 
Vmu Nat. I. 303 Philosopheis. looked upon water as the 
elemental matter, or stamen of all things. 

3 . Bot. The male or feitilizing 01 gan of a flower- 
ing plant, consisting of two parts, the anther, which 
is a double-celled sac containing the pollen, and the 
jilament, a slender footstalk supporting the anther. 

Although the L. stamen was applied by Pliny to the 
stamens of the lily, the technical use of the word m botany 
app. began with Spigelius (Adiiaan van deu Spieghel, died 
1623), who defines stamina as ‘ partes oblongse tenues veluti 
capillamenta..quae styl urn (partem similiter oblongam sed 
paulo crassiorem)..ambiunt’ (Isagoge in Rem Herbarium, 
ed. 1633, t. vi. p. 37). 
a. sing. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. n. vi. 170 [Parts of the flower.] 
Stamen, tuft. 1764 Berkenhout C tarns Angl. Bot. s.v,, Each 
Stamen consists of two distinct parts, viz. the Vilamentum , 
and the Anthera. 1845 Lindley Sch. Bot. i. (1858) 15 The 
Stamen is one of the parts which stand next the corolla in 
the inside. 

J 3 . plural stamina. 

1668 [see Stamineous a.J 1683 Ray Coir. (1848) 131 A 
tlnum of small flowers, which are vulgarly mistaken for 
stamina. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. 1. iv. (1765) 10 The 
Stamina are the Male Part of the Flower. 1858 Bright- 
vvi.ll Life Linnxus 23 A close examination of the stamina 
and pistils. 1879 J. Grant in Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 
95/i He showed that the stamina, or dust-threads, were the 
male, .parts of the plants. 

7. plural stamens. 

1785 Martyn tr. Rousseau’s Bot. i. 23 Between the pistil 
and the corol [of a Lily] you find six other bodies.. called 
the Stamens. 1807 J. E. Smith Phys. Bot. 470 Class 21. 
Monoecia. Stamens and Pistils in separate flowers, but 
both growing on the same individual plant. 1875 Bennett 
& Dyer tr Sacks' Bot. 791 The stamens of Berberis.,lose 
their irritability in vacuo. 

b. Comb. 

x8ax S. F. Gray Brit. Plants 1 . 139 Gynophore. . . Stamen- 
bearing,., supporting the stamens also. 1829 T. Castle 
Introd. Bot, 170 The bagen 01 stamen-bearing flowers. 1877 
Huxley & Martin Elem. Biot. 84 The union of thefilaments 
for three-fourths of their length to form the stamen-tube. 
Stamened (st^i-mend), a. [f. Stamen + -ed A] 
Having stamens. (In recent Diets.) 

[1840 Florist's Jml, (1846) 1 . 124 All the florist’s geraniums 
ate pelargoniums having seven stamened flowers.] 
Stameniferous, variant of Staminifeuous. 
t Stamm. Obs. Forms: 3-7 stamin, 4-5 
stamyn, 5 -6 stamyne, 6 -yng, 6-7 en, 7-8 
stamine, 0-7 stammyne, 6-7 Sc. stem(m)yng, 
-ing, stemnyn, 7 Sc. steimming. See also Esta- 
MIN, Etamine, Tamin. [Early ME. stamin ( = Anglo- 
Lalin staminwn ) a. OF. estamin (not in Godef. 
before 16th c.), parallel with est amine (x 2 th c. ; hence 
mod.F. ctamine ), app. a derivative (with suffix -in, 
-ine) of estame L. stamina pi., warp threads (see 
Stamen). The other Rom. langs. have in the same 
sense a cognate word of differing formation : Pr., 
Pg. estamenha, Sp. estamefla. Cat. estamenya :— L. 
st&minea fern, of stamineus adj., f. stamin- Stamen. 
Med.L. had stdminea , -eum, stamen, a rough 
woollen undergarment worn by monks.] 

1. a. A coaise cloth of worsted ; in earliest use 
usually an under garment made of this worn by 
ascetics. Cf. Stammel 1 1. 

a 1225 Ancren R, 418 Stamin habbe hwose wule. c 1290 
Beket 2204 in y. Eng. Leg. I. 169 [Beket wore] Monekene 
Abite with Inne. . bojie Covele and stamin. c 1385 Chaucer 
L. G. W. 2360 She hadde I-wouyn In a stamyn large 
How she was brought from Athenys in a Barge, c 1386 
— ■ Pars. T. 1052 In werynge of heyres or of stamyn, or of 
haubergeons on hire naked flessh. 1387 Trev isa Higden 
(Rolls) VII, 307 pey werep nevere lynnen cloop, noper 

8 stamyn [L. stamine ], but pe heer next pe flesche. Ibid. 401 
ei schaj were no,.wollen pat is smal and softe as stamyn 
u, subtile quale est staminum ]. c 1425 St. Mary o/Oignies 
1. xL in Anglia. VIII, X47 She vsed not next Mr flesche 
a lynnen smok, but an harde sakke, pat is callid in open 
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ttinge stamyne, *483 Caxton Golden Leg. 432 b/2 He., 
ware for a shyite a stamyn or streyner clothe. 

b. In later use, a kind of woollen or worsted 
cloth, for outer garments, cmtains, etc. for which 
Norfolk was formerly noted ; = Tamin, Tammy. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 472/1 Stamyn, clothe, stamina. 
1493 Will in Cullum Haunted (1784) 118 My payer of 
stamyns. 149s Act n Hen. VII, c. 11 § 2 Ther shuld no 
man take upon hym to shere Woistedes, called ten yerdes 
Stamyns ne any other Woistedes. 149S-7 Act 12 Hen. VII, 
c. 1 The due occupacion of makyng of Worstedys Sayes 
and Stamyns. 1533-4 Act 25 Hen. VIII, c. 5 § 2 Any 
worstedes stamens or sayes. 1535 Acc. Ld. High Treas. 
Scot. VI. 246 Ane pair of hois, vj quarteris quhite stemmg. 
1540 in A rchsealagia. XLVI. 216 For stamyn & thred & 
gei dels v d. ob. 1579 Extracts Burgh Rcc. Edin. (1872) IV. 
117 Thre elnes of blak inglis stemyng to be thair hois, *585 
T. Washington tr. Nickolay's Voy. 11. xxi. 58 b, Hee hath 
well soaped and rubbed your bodie, . wyth a purse of Stain- 
min, or Chamblet. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. v. iv. (1636) 539 
The Merchandixes sent from England,. are these, bioad 
Clothes, Carsyes, Stamines. 1605 Reg. Privy Council Scot, 
520 Fusteanis, stemingis, gLogranis and other kynde of stuffe. 
1621 Sc. Acts Jos. VI (1816) IV. 669/2 All Cloath stemming 
stufTes and Stokkingis maid in ]> r said burgh. 1657 Howell 
Londinop. 60 Woollsteads, Jayes, Stamins, 1708 Bond. Gaz. 
No. 4482/4 For Sale. .,..50 Pieces of Noiwich Crapes. .11 
Pieces of Stamines. 1775 Ash, Stamen , Stamin (obsolete) 
[wrongly explained]. [1818 in Todd ; and in mod. Diets,] 

attrib. x5*s Die. Norfolk in Ellis Grig. Lett. Ser. hi. I. 
379 The living of theim of the Citie [of Norwich] was moste 
by worsted and stamen making. 1553 Richmond Wills 
(Surtees) 77 My blew stamyng jacket. 1570 Scitir. Poems 
Reform, xxviii. 69 My Stemming Sark & Rohket was 
laid doun. 1574 Reg. Privy Council Scot. II. 374 Ane hors 
laid of Inglis steming clayth. 1580 Aberdeen Reg. (1848) 
II. 36 Thrie pair of steming breikis, ane blak, ane gray, ane 
browne. 1605 Chapman etc. Eastward Hoe r. A 4, Your 
Stamen peticoate with two guardes. 1624 in Anhteologia 
XLVIII. 144 A whole peece of 15 yaides and a halfe of 
stamin Carsey for a bed. 1664 in Maitl. Club Misccll. (i8.|o) 
II. 509, 2 steming petticoalis. 

2. Used to render F. diamine, a strainer. 

17*5 Bradley's Fam. Diet. s. v. B law-manger, You must 
pour it into a Stamine or thick Linnen-cloth. 

Stamina (sUE-mina). [a. L. stamina , pi. of 
stamen : see Stamen 2 . For stamina — stamens 
{Bot.) see Stamen 3 . 

The senses explained below arise partly by direct meta- 
phor from the original Latin sense 'warp of cloth*, and 
partly from the frequent classical application of Lhe word 
to the threads spun by the Fates (see Stamen 2 a). In some 
examples the two notions appear to be blended.] 

+ 1. (As plural.') The native or original (as dis- 
tinguished from the adventitious) elements and 
constitution of anything ; the nature, structure and 
qualities of an organism, as existing potentially in 
its nascent state; the rudiments or germs from 
which living beings or their organs are developed. 

41676 Hale Prim. Orig. A/ait. 2g4 The greater and more 
comprehensive Rudiments and Stamina are laid .. before 
the lesser and derivative pai ts are formed and compleated; 
as we shall have occasion to observe when we come to con- 
sider the processus generationis of Man and Brutes. 1684 
T. Burnet Th, Earth 1, 191 Olliers have thought that the 
long lives of those men of the old woild proceeded from the 
strength of their stamina, or first principles of their bodies. 
169* Bentley Boyle Led. v, 20 They must have had some 
rude kind of Organical Bodies, some Stamina of Life, 
though never so clumsy. *718 Ciiambkrlayne Relig. Philos. 
I. xvi. § 10. 308 In almost all kinds of Plants and Living 
Creatures, .tne former have their Origin in a Seed, and the 
latter in Stamina. 1741 A. Monro Anat. (ed. 3) 156 Dif- 
ferent Stamina or Rudiments of Teeth are to be observed. 
1768 Sterne Sent. Journ. (1775) I. 68 Every third man a 
pigmy !— from the first rudiments and stamina of their exis- 
tence, never meant to grow higher. 177a Fletcher Appeal 
Wks. 1795 1 . 14 Original sin. .is as old as the first stamina 
of our frame. 1774 Cooper in Phil. Trans. LXV, 320 It., 
probably has its existence . . originating, . . in the first stamina 
of the embryo. 1801 Med. Jrnl. V. 568 The stamina of the 
teeth . . are situated in the alveoli. 

+ b. transf. and Jig. 06s. 

1691 Baxter Hat. Ch. Pref. A 2, They may yet become 
fhe Agents and stamina of a happy concordant Reforma- 
tion. 1724 Waterland Athan. Creed xi. 158 Some few of 
the main Stamina, or chief Lines, were taken care of from 
the first, and made up the first Creeds; paiticularly the 
Doctrine of the Trinity briefly hinted. 1741 Warburton 
Div. Legat. II. 530 Job's whole dramatic life lies here in 
its Stamina. 175a Fielding Amelia ix. v, I am convinced 
there are good Stamina in the Natuie of this very Man. 
1779 Johnson in Boswell (1791) II. 300 Pope may have had 
fiom Bolingbroke the philosophick stamina of his Essay. 
1795 Burke Reg. Peace iv. (1892) 333 Enmity to us.. is 
wrought into the very stamina of its constitution. 1798 
Monthly Mag. June 430 One [charity].. whose growth, 
from its god -like stamina, has been gigantic... This is the 
orphan-house. 1816 Sporting Mag. XLVII. 295 In this 
group we do not see any thing veiy good, except certain 
hints, happy passages, and the stamina of possibly better 
pictures, 1816 J. Gilchrist Philos. Etym. 238 He had the 
stamina of a good writer as well as sound thinker. 

+ o. humorously. Obs. 

1824 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Capt. Jackson, A bare scrag., 
carving could not lessen, nor helping diminish it — the 
stamina were left— the elemental bone still flourished. 

+ 2. (As plural’, rarely as sing.) The congenital 
vital capacities of a person or animal, on which 
(other things being equal) the duration of life was 
supposed to depend ; natural constitution as affect- 
ing the duration of life or the power of resisting 
debilitating influences. Obs, 

In 1665 Dr, R. Willis, ‘being called to consult for one of 


his [the Duke of Yoik’s] sons, gave his opinion in these 
words, mala stamina vitae, which gave such offence, that 
he was never called for afterwards * (Bp. Burnet, Hist. Own 
Time, ed. 1823 1 . 11. 228). Cf. the following; — 

1542 Leland Naeniae A v b, Atropos has ill! laudes inuidit 
acerba, Infestaque manu vitalia stamina rupit. 

1701 C. Wollrv Jrnl. New York (i860) 60 Such as have 
the natural Stamina of a consumptive propagation in them. 
1771 Foote Maid of Bath hl Wks. 1799 II. 230 Men have 
survived many yeais such dispiopoitionate marriages as 
these. . . But then their stamina must be piodigiously strong. 
178a H. Walpole Let. C'tess Ossory n July, Though the 
relapse will be much more dangetous to Mr. Fox than to 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, whose stamina aie of stouter texture. 1791 
Boswell Johnson an. 1770, 1 . 344 He said.. it was the bad 
stamina of the mind, which, like those of the body, were 
never rectified. 1806 Med, Jrnl, XV. 102 Persons with 
strong, .constitutions .are much more slowly acted upon 
by medicine than those with weakly constitutions... This 
patient being of the former stamina, may [etc.]. 1823 Gil- 
lies Aristotle's Rhet. 1. v. 180 If the stamina are not sound, 
disease will soon ensue. 

f b. transf. and fig. Obs. 

1775 A. Burnaby Trav. 91 The northern colonies are of 
astionger stamina. 18x2 Ann. Reg., Gen, Hist, 107 Ex- 
pleasing his conviction that the stamina of the nation were 
still unimpaired. 1816 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) p. xxv, 
Here thrive, beyond parallel, by means solely of the popular 
stamina, institutions for. .improving the condition of man- 
kind. 1862 Merivale RotiuEmp. lxviii. (i86s)VIII. 359 The 
stamina of ancient life were healthier and stronger, 

3. (Orig. as plural ; now chiefly as sing.) Vigour 
of bodily constitution ; power of sustaining fatigue 
or privation, of recovery from illness, and of resis- 
tance to debilitating influences ; staying power. 

1726 Swift Let. Sheridan 27 July Wks. 1841 II. 588/1, 
I indeed think her stamina could not last much longer when 
I saw she could lake no nourishment. 1777 Sheridan Sch. 
Scandal 1. i, Who avoid the least breath of air, and supply 
their want of stamina by caie and circumspection. x8x8 
Byron Juan 1. exxv, Some old lady or gentleman. .Who've 
made ‘us youth' wait. .For an estate. .Still bieaking but 
with stamina so steady That all the Isiaelltes ate fit to mob 
its Next owner for their. . post-obits. 1834 M. Scott Cruise 
Midge viii, Why, Sir Oliver, the man is exceedingly willing, 
..but his stamina is gone enlitely. 1853 Robertson Serin, 
Ser. iv. xviii, (1876) iqs Those whose constitutions had less 
stamina than our own. 1865 Dickens Dr. Marigold viii, 
Advising him to spend his legacy in getting up his stamina. 
1880 C01 nouNE Hicks Pasha 181 Had he been possessed of 
less stamina and less vitality he must have succumbed. 
1880 W. Da \ Racehorse in Training 121 Has he deteriointed 
in speed, si/e, oi stamina? 1884 Times 28 Apr. 4/2 Loid 
Falmouth's horses seemed to possess more speed than 
stamina. 

b. transf and fig. In various applications : In- 
tellectual or moral robustness and vigour ; capacity 
for pci severance or endurance ; also (of things, in- 
stitutions, etc.) capacity for permanence. 

1803 Edin. Rev. Jan. 452 Productions, which have scarcely 
stamina to subsist until their fruitful parent has furnished 
us with a new litter. 1828 Alford in Life (1873) 33, 1 have 
no stamina as yet of religious principle. 1844 H. Stethens 
Bk. Farm III. 1230 The simninn of the soil. .is. .its power 
of enduinnee under any system of cropping. i860 W. 
Collins Worn. White , r. Gilmore iv. (1800 121, I can't 
quarrel. .1 haven’t stamina enough. i86x T. A. Trollotb 
La Beata xix. II. 252 Not.. calculated to encourage the 
growth of intellectual stamina. 1865 Q. Rev. CXVII. 549 
The British Constitution has considerable stamina. 1869 
Goulburn Purs. Holiness vii. 63 It requires some stamina 
of character to feel this moral esteem foi anyone. 1895 
W. B. Thomson Remin. Med. Mission Work a vii. 157 The 
stamina of die people was tested by a persecution that 
lasted for thirty years. 

1 4. (As plur. and sing.) Source of strength, 
main support, ‘backbone’. Obs. 

1779 A. Hamilton Wks. (1886) VII. 577 The stamina 
of their military establishment are in this country. 1781 
E. Rutledge in Sparks Carr. Amer. Rev. (1853) III. 389 
The Continentals, whom I consider as the stamina of the 
army. 1792 Mary Wollstonecraft Vind. Rights Worn, 
no The stamina of immortality, if I may be allowed the 
phrase, is the pei fectibility of human reason, 1799 J. 
Robertson Agric. Path 450 The soil is the public stock, 
the great capital, the stamina of the nation. 

Staminal (slse-minal), a. £f. L. staniin- 

Stamen, Stamina + -al.] 

1. f a - Forming part of the ‘ stamina ’ or oiiginal 
structure of the body. Obs. 

1785 Cullen Ins/it. Med, 1. (ed, 3) 230 The gluten of the 
blood.. is thus conveyed to eveiy staminal fibre of the 
system. 

b. Belonging to the stamina or natural consti- 
tution of a person or thing. 

J 798 T. Barry Let. Dilettanti Soc, 32 The absurdity, .of 
magnifying its accidental casual connexion with pationage, 
into something staminal and essential to its growth and 
perfection. 1805 Southey in liobberds’ Mem. IV. Taylor 
II. 77, 1 know myself to be free from these staminal defects. 
1824-9 Goods Study Med. (ed. 3) V. 137 Where the inter- 
course has been so incessantly lepeated as to break down 
the staminal strength. 1857 Miller Elent, Chew. III. 738 
The staminal principles or constituents of food may be 
further arranged as proposed by Liebig, according to the 
uses for which they are destined in the animal economy. 

c. Constituting the ‘stamina’ or main outlines 
of a subject. 

1845 J. Martineau A fisc. (1852) 92 An exposition of his 
staminal ideas on this subject 
Tf d. As the trade designation of a class of pre- 
pared foods recommended as giving * stamina ’ or 
bodily vigour. 

1896 Daily News 3 Nov. 2/3 The supplies remaining over 


fi om the expedition, and consisting chiefly of large cpiantities 
of provisions, vegetables, staminal foods, and pemmicans, will 
he sold.. on Monday. 

t 2. Pertaining to the fibrils of muscle. Obs. 

1830 R. Knox Biclard's Anat. 78 This last power also 
receives the names of fibrillar or staminal coutiactility, and 
tonicity. 

3. Bot. Pertaining to or consisting of stamens. 
1845 Lindley Sch. Bot. viii. (1858) 136b, Staminal scales 
oblong-lanceolate acuminate. 1877 Huxley & Mariin Elent. 
Biol. 70 Each of which [flowers] consists of a calyx, a 
corolla, a staminal tube and a central pistil. 1875 Bennett 
& Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot, 426 A leaf which beais pollen-sacs 
may be termed a Staminal Leaf or Stamen. 

Staminate (starminftt), a. Bot. [ad. L. 
stamindtus consisting of threads (mod.L. furnished 
with stamens), f. stamin stamen : see Stamen 
and -ate 2 .] Furnished with or producing stamens. 
Of certain flowers : Having stamens but no pistils. 

1845-50 Mrs. Lincoln Led. Bot. Vocab., Staminate , 
having stamens without pistils. 1861 Bentley Man. Bot. 
413 Monoccia, with staminate, pistillate, and hermaphrodite 
flowers on the same plant. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 
(1886) 141 There are staminate plants in literatme, that make 
no fine show of fruit. 1883 Science I. 432/2 StaminaLc and 
pistillate flowers maturing at the same time. 

+ Sta'minate, v. Obs rartr~ l , [f. L. stamin -, 
Stamen + -ate u.] Ivans. To imbue with ‘ stamina ’ 
or vital force. 

1720 S. Parker Biblioth. Btblica I. 258 Persons .. foi m'd 
ana stnminated, by the immediate hand of God, with 
peculiar Principles of Vitality. 

Stamineal (stamrn/al), a. Bot. [f. L. sld- 
wine-us (see next) + -al.] (See quot.) 

1856 Henslow Bot. Terms, Stamineal, having some 
marked reference to the .stamens. As whei e the stamens are 
very prominent ; or where perfect, and the corolla wanting. 
1900 B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot. Toms. 

Staniineous (stamrnfas), a. [f. L. stamine -us, 
consisting of threads, f. stamin - : see Stamen and 
-EOUS.] 

1 1. (.See quot.) Obs. 

x66x Blount Glossogr. (ed. 2), Staniineous ( stamincus ) 
pertaining to hemp or flax, or that hath shreds in it. 

2. Bot. Consisting of, beating, or pertaining to 
a stamen or stamens. Also ol a flower : = Sta- 
mineal a. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 11. iv. § 4 81 [Herbs] Staniineous ; 
whose flower doth consist of threddy filaments 01 Stamina. 
1704 J. Harris I.ex. Tcclin. I, '1 he Botanists call that a 
.Staniineous Flower, which is so far impel fert, as to want. . 
Petala, and consist only of the Stylus and Stamina. 1750 
G. Hugiu.s Barbados 118 1 hey discovei inmniK rable small 
pale yellow staniineous floweis. 1760 J. Lee hit rod. Hot. 
i.xii. (1765) 30 .Stand neons Neitmia. such as attend the 
stamina. 1841 Penny Cycl. XXI. 174/1 Staniineous crown 
5-leaved, with the leaflets cumptessed laterally, 

II Staminidium (stceminrdi&n). Bot. pi. -ia. 
[mod.L., f. L stamin Stamen + Gr. -ibiov dimin. 
ending.] The antheiidium of cryptogamic plants, 
corresponding to a stamen, 

*839 Lindley Inirod. Bot, (ed. 3) 266 At the summit of 
some of the blanches of many species are seated certain 
organs, which aie t-alled male flowers, but the true natuie 
of which is not undcistocxl,. ,lly Hedwig they were called 
spermniotydidia ; by others staminidia or antheridia, 
1856 Henslow Bot. Terms, Slaminidimn , organs in some 
cryptogamous plant-,, which have been considered analogous 
to uie anthers of Phanerogamic species. 

Staminiferous (stieminrfcras), a, Bot. Also 
stameniferous. [f. L. stamin- Stamen : see 
-FEitous.] Having or bearing stamens, applied to 
a flower having stamens but no pistils ; also applied 
to a nectary having stamens growing on it. 

1761 SuLEsin/ViiV. Tians. LV. 264 If the flowers of these 
plants be heimapliioditic, the staminiferous pait doubtless 
falls oil as soon as the impregnation is over. 1785 Mart vn 
Rousseau’s Bot. ix. (1794' 95 , 1 beg leave to coin two words, 
and to call those which have only the stamens staminiferous. 
1796 Withering B> it. Plants (ed. 3) I, 371 The section of a 
stameniferous flower cut through perpeudiculariy, 1829 
Loudon Etnycl. Plants 300 Nect[ary] 8-valved, stamim- 
ferous. 1889 Hardmcke's Sci. Gossip XXV. 130/2 The 
number of bees on stameniferous and pistiliferous plants. 

Staminigei’ous (simminid^cras', a. Bot. 
[Formed as prec. : see -gebous.] - prec. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 

Staminode (star minted). Bot. Anglicized 
form ol next. 

1857 Hknfrey Bot. Index, Staminode, 1x3 [text stamin- 
odia]. 1866 Treas. Bot. Staminode, 1870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 350 Straliotes, Water Soldier. .Female. Staminodes 
many, a few antheriferous. 1896 G, Henslow Wild blowers 
36 It is represented without anthers or staminodes in some 
other members of the primrose family.^ 

Staminodium (sta'mindu'dizmi). Bot. [mod.L., 
f. L. stamin - Stamen + mod.L. -odium (see -ode).] 

a. A sterile or abortive stamen, or an oigan 
resembling an abortive stamen, without its anther. 

1821 S. F. Gray Bt it. Plants I. 158 Staminodium , 
appendages which appear to be aboitive anthers. 1829 
Clinton tr. A. Richard's Elem. Bot. ted. 4) 297 In general, 
these stamina are replaced by appendages which have 
received the name of staminodia. 1847 W. E. Stekle Field 
Bot. 142 Staminodium roundish, entire, 1850 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Staminodium, Term by L. C. Richard for 
appendages of the gynostemium of the Orchidete, which 
appear to be the rudiments of aborted stamens. 

b. The antheridium of a cryptogam. 

1848 A, Gray Man. Bot, p. xxxvi, (Jackson). 
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Stamiaody (stse'minodi). Bot. [f. L. staviin- 
Stamest, after Phyllody.] The metamorphosis of 
other organs into stamens. 

1869 M. T. Masters Veget. Ter aid. 298 Stamiuody of the 
bracts. . . Staminody of the sepals and petals. 1880 A. Gray 
Struct. Bot. 43s Staminody, name for the metamorphosis of 
other floral organs into stamens. 

St aminos e (sttenninews), a. Bot. [ad. mod.L. 
stdminosus, f. L. stamin- Stamen : see -ose.] 
Applied to a flower ‘when the stamens form a 
marked feature of the flower* (B. D. Jackson Gloss. 
Bot. Terms 1900). = Stamineal a. 
f Staminous, a. Bot. Obs. rare- “ 1 . [ad, 

mod.L. stdininds-us : see prec. and -ous.] = prec. 

1786 Abercuom as e Gan/. A ss ist. ,Arrangtm. 35 Staminous, 
or long stamened. 

S tamm el 1 (stae-mel). Now only arch . or 
Hist. Also 6 stamele, -ill, 1 err on. stanel(l, 6-7 
sfcamel(l, stammell. [Corresponds to F. estainel 
(t6ii in Godef.), mod. dial, estamelle , either f. 
estame+~el, -elle, or f. estamine Stamin, by substi- 
tution of suffix ; cf. the OF. synonyms estamet, esta- 
mot, formed with other dim.suffixes. TheEng. word 
may be a. F. estamelife (though recorded earliei), 
but it maybe an independent alteration of Stamin.] 

1 . A coarse woollen cloth, or linsey-woolsey, 
usually dyed red ; an under-garment of this mate- 
rial, worn by ascetics. Cf. Stamin. 

1530 Palsgr. 275/1 Stamdl fyneworstede, estamine. K34 
in Lett. Suppress. Monasteries (Camden) i6_ Another that 
had betyn nym zelfe so with roddes that his stamell was 
blody. 154a Bookde Dyetary viii. (1870) 240 In sommer 
use to were a skarlet petycote made of stamele or lynsye- 
wolsye. 1552 Invent. Churches Surrey 58 Item one cope of 
red stamill. 1606 Chapman Mom. D' Olive n. i, Changeable 
creatures.. now in Satten, To morrow next in StamraelL 
1621 G. Sand vs Ovids Met. xtr. (1626) 239 Like a hull.. 
Whose dreadfull homes the stammell, which prouokes His 
furie, tosse with still deluded strokes. *623 Cockeram 
Diet., 111, Cntchoneale, . .wherewith Stammell is died. 1665 
BrathWait Comm. Chaucer 10 His Table with Stammel, or 
some other Carpet, [was] neatly covered. 
fig. 163* J. Taylor (Water P.) Sudden Turn Fortune’s 
Wheel Advt. to Rdr., Knowinge the cause to he good, 
I adventured to piece a scarlet roabe with my coarse 
stammell ; and though say lines are farr short of the other 
in elocution and ornate, still yet mine are more in number. 

2 . More fully stammel colour : the shade of red 
in which the cloth was commonly dyed. Also 
allrib, ot as adj. (Sometimes vaguely = * red ’.) 

In the 17th c. often spoken of as cheaper than ‘scarlet ’. 
1567 Wills % Inv. N. C.lSurtees) 1 . 273 Twopeticotts thone 
of skerlet th' other of stamell xxxv*. 1578 Lyte Dodotnsw. 
iv. 151 The floures be .sometimes Carnation, Stamell, or 
Scarlet colour, a 1585 in Eng. Hist. Rev. (1914) XXIX. 
518 Stanell Redes and Iustie gallantes. Ibid. 519 You must 
have light skye collors.., fyne Redes and Stanells. 1591 
Sylvestpr Du Bat iasu iii. 612 The Violet's purple, the sweet 
Rose’s stammell. 1598 Florio, Scariatino, the colour we call 
stammellied. 26336. Jonson King's Entert. Welbech(x6^o) 
276 Red-hood the first that doth appeare In Staniel. Acc. 
Scarlet is too deare. 164a Fuller Holy 4 Pi of. St. iv. xii, 
296 As if the scarlet robes of their honour had a stain of the 
stamell die in them. 1657 Ligon Barbadoes 70 The body of a 
mixt red, partly Crimson, partly Stammell. 1658 W. Sander- 
son Graphice 84 With breaks of Scailet, or Stammell-colour, 
1674 Milton Hist. Moscavia. iv. Wks. 1851 VIll._4g3 They 
were spread undei -foot with Cloth of Gold . . the Bridges with 
Scarlet and Stammel-cloth. 1725 Sloanr Jamaica II. 54 
Anoto-Beiries dye a very fine Stammel colour. 1890 EL. 
Prince Palomide 40 Comesaknight On lusty stammel steed. 
1893 A iheneeum 18 Nov. 706/1 Miss Gertrude Kingston, 
whose stammel tresses . . are unbecoming and out of harmony 
with her face. 

3 . attnb. ‘Of stammel’, as stamm el-weaver ; ‘made 
of stammel’, as stammel breeches, cloak, petticoat 
(but here often referring to the colour : see 2). 

*591 Horsey Trav. (Hakl. Soc.) 107 The ambassador, .with 
his 30 men livoTed in stamell cloakes. 1596 Unton Invent. 
(1841) 3 Five stamell cotes. t6or Marston Jack Drums 
Entert. n.Ca, Mistresse SnufTe.-hath newly put on her 
stamell petticoat. 161a R. Daborng Chi istian turn'd Turks 
2143 That fellow in the stammell hose is one of them. 16*5 
G, Sandys Trav. 1. 48 The skirts of their coates.. are 
gatheied within long stammell broges. 1620 Fletcher Fr. 
Lawyer 1, i, But I'll not quarrell with this Gentleman For 
weaung stammell Breeches. 1634 Earl of Cork JDiaty in 
Lismore Papers Ser. 1. (1886) IV. 11 One whole peece. of 
very choice stamell cloath. x8ao Scott Abbot xix, She has 
a stammel waistcoat. 

tSta'mmel 2 . slang. Obs. [In the fiist qtiot. 
perh. a use of prec. (with sense ‘wearer of a 
stammel petticoat 3 ); but cf. Strammel,] (See 
quots.) 

1597 Dbloney Gentle Craft ir, Wks. (1912) 150 Outvpon her 
foule stammell (quoth she) he that takes her to his wife shall 
be sure of flesh enough, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, 
Stammel, a brawny, lusty, strapping Wench. J706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey), Stammel or btammel-Jade , a great flouncing 
Mare; an over-grown bouncing Wench. 1735 Dvciie & 
Pardon Diet., Stammel or S trammel, a huge flouncing 
Mare, or overgrown robust Wench. 

Stammer (stre-rns.i), sb. [f. Stammer ».] A 
stammering mode of utterance. 

X773 Goldsm. Stoops to Cony. u. i, This stammer in my 
address,. ,qan never peimit me to boar above the reach of a. 
milliner's ptentice. 1835 Dickens Sh. Boz, Parish i, The 
beadle, states the case without a single stammer. 1842 
Penny Cycl. XXII. 429/1 Stammer with this spasm distorts 
the utterance by an involuntary extension of some part of 
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the syllable. Ibid,, In the looseness of language.. all kinds 
of difficult and defective utterance are misnamed stammer.. . 
1895 R. H. Shepherd in H. 4 ' Q- Ser. yin.VII.503 Lamb . 
made the. .witty retort, conveyed in his usual roll of stam- 
mers : ‘I n-nev-never-h-heard-you-d-do-anything else . 

tran f. 1898 Kipling Fleet in Being iv. 45 1 he little 
demon [a Maxim, gun] set up the ‘ irritating stammer that 
the nine point two gun found so objectionable. 

Stammer (stsemwi),®. Forms: ct. 1 stame- 
rian, stomrian, 2 stamerie, 4-5 stamere, 5 
stammery, Sc. sterner, stummer, 4-7 stumer, 
5- stammer, j 3 . 6 stamb(b)re, stambur, 6-7 
stamber. [OE. stamerian, stpmrian = WFris. 
stammerje, NFiis. stamere, (M)LG., (M)Du. sta- 
meren W Ger. *stamrdjan , f. *staiuro-{OK. stainor 
adj. , NFris. stamer stammering) f. *stam- (see Stam 
a,). A parallel formation with suffix /instead of r is 
found in (M)LG., (M)Du. stamelen, OHG. stama- 
Idn (mod.G. stammeln) to stammer, f. IV Ger. 
*stamlo- adj. (OHG. stamal ), stammering. Other 
synonymous verbs fiom the same root are OHG. 
staiu(i>i)$n, ON. stama, OE. stgmmettani\ 

I . intr. To falter or stumble in one’s speech; 
esj>. to make one or more involuntary repetitions 
of a consonant or vowel before being able to pass 
from it to the following sound. Cf. Stutter v. 

Stammering may he the result of indecision, or of sudden 
emotion (as fear, anger, _delight, or grief), or may proceed 
from pathological conditions of the organs of speech or of 
the nervous system. 

a. c 1000 Prudentius Glosses mGermania N. S.XI. 392/2 
Balbutit, stamara|>. aixoo Sidonius Glosses in Aitecd. 
Oxon. I. v. 43/15 Balbutire .i. stamerie. CX330 Arth.ff 
Merl. 2854 Ac he stamered a litel wijt. 1398 Trrvisa 
Barth. De P. R. v. xxi. (1495) 128 Dronken men stamere 
whan they ben tomoclie in moysture in the brayne. 14x2-20 
Lydc. Chron. j r Vv)' 11.4648 Neptolonius..in speche stamered 
whan he spak. 14 . . Lat.-Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 567/10 
Balbutio, to stamery. 1522 World 4 Child 231, I shall 
myghtly make hym to stamer and stowpe. a 1529 Skelton 
E. Rummyng 339 Her felow did stammer and stut. 1530 
Palsgr. 732/1 It is a worlde to here hym stammer whan he 
is angryd. 1574. A. L. Calvin's 4 Serin, ii. D iiij. When he 
stammereth so in himself that he cannot draw foorth one 
only woord. 1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 315 They. .going 
about to tell a tale doe nothing bnt stutte and stammer. 
1654 H. Les trance Chris. I, 1 His vocall impediment.. was 
..to wise men an index of his wisdome:.. since there was 
never, or very rarely, known a fool that stammered, *7x0 
Steele Toiler No. 244 P 2 A Man that stammers, if he has 
Understanding, is to be attended with Patience. x8x8 
Byron Juan 1. clxiii, He stood in act to speak, or rather 
stammer. 1834 Macaulay Ess., Pitt (1897) 3 11 He stam- 
mered, stopped, and sat down. 1848 Dickens Dombey xli, 
Stammering and blushing, Mr. Toots affects amazement. 
1879 Froude Ceesar xviii. 305 The eloquent tongue forgot 
its office. Cicero stammered, blundered, and sat down. 

fl. 01500 Col, Biennial's Test. 332 in Hazl. E E.P. 1 . 106 
Beer..Whiche makyth oft tymes men to stambur. 1526 
Tind ale Mark vii. 32 They brought vnto him won that was 
deffe, and stambred [1557, Geneva, stambbred] in hys speche. 
1370 Levins Manip, 79/6 To stamber, titubare. 

b. fig. Also f to stammer it out. 
x6i6 R. Johnson Kingd. 4 Comm. 61 Neither doth he [«\ 
the Grand Seignor] stammer in his comparison of twenty 
Bashawes within his conquests [i.e. does not hesitate to 
assert each of them to he gi eater than our king]. 1653 
Ld.Vaux tr. Godeau's Si. Paid 351 Although in his rapture 
lie had seen the. most profound mysteries of God, yet he 
accommodated himself to the weakness of his disciples, and 
stammered it out with them. x8x8 Keats Endyrn. 1. 134 
That I may dare, m wayfaring, To stammer wheie old 
Chaucer used to sing. 1822 Byron Vis. Judgem. lvii, The 
grammar Of the last phrase, which makes the stanza stam- 
mer. 1837 Emerson Address Awer. Schol. Wks. (Bohn) 

II. 183 Long he must stammer in his speech; often forego 
the living for the dead. 

o. said of the tongue. 

c 1030 Malchus in Assmann Ags. Horn, xviii, 380 Me 
JjinceO, }>set me sio tunge stomrige. 14,. Pol. Ret. 4 L. 
Poems (1903) 253, & his Tonge shal staraeren ojier farnelen, 
x6z8 Wither Brit. Reinenw. viii. 2545 The tongue, that 
stainmeis now, shall then speak plain. 1855 Tennyson 
Maud 1. vi. ix, The new stiong wine of love, That made my 
tongue so stammer and trip, 
d. Path. (See Stammering vbl. sb. 2.) 

2 . Irons. To utter or say with a stammer. 
a. 1B10 Scott Lady of L. in. x, Childhood’s babbling 
trill Of curses stammel d slow. 1825 T. Hook Sayings 
Ser. 11. Passion 4 Princ.vu. III. 83 He stammered a few 
words which were as unintelligible as unmeaning, and re- 
sumed his chair. 1897 Pemberton Queen of Jesters iii. xx8 
The bailiff stammered an answer. 

p. . 1608 Armin Nest Ninn, (1880) 52 Playes on thoughts 
as girls with heads, When their masse they stainher. 

b. with quoted woids or clause as object. 

*84 7 Tennyson Princess iii. 190 . 1 stammer’d that I knew 
him. 1859 — Elaine 419 [It] Abash'd Lavaine..But left 
him leave to stammer, ‘ is it indeed ? 1 1897 ‘ O. Rhoscomyl’ 
White Rose Arno 12 ‘Why— no,' stammered the young 
man. ‘ I— that is, sir '. 

c. with forth, out. Also fig. 

1587 Higgins Mirr. Mag., Pinnar Lenuoye ii, If hee 
vnstatehke stammer out the same, With staylesse stagger- 
ing footed verse, by ame. 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia 
viii. 1, Cecilia.. stammei ed out, ‘No, no 1855 Mac- 

aulay Hist. Eng. xvii. IV. 17 The judges, .hud roared down 
the arguments feebly stammered forth by the prisoners. X874 
Burnand My time viii. 68, I was about to stammer out an 
excuse. 1902 Violet Jacob Sheep-Stealers x, ‘ I was— I 
mean— I have been trying to get introduced to you for ever 
so long,' he stammered out at last. 

transf. X825 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Superannuated Man, 
I stammered out a bow, and. .went home. 


STAMMERING-. 

3 . intr. To stagger in walking ; said especially 
of horses. Now dial. 

cx 400 Antnrs Arth. 100 Hit stemered, hit stonayde, hit 
stode as a stone, c 1440 [implied in Stammlring vbl. sb. 1], 
c 1470 Got. 4 Gait). 624 Thair stedis stakkeut m the stoui, 
and stude stummerand. 1607 Markham Canal. 1V.C1617) 27 
Giue him a good choclce in the mouth, that you may make 
him stammer and shuffle his legs confusedly togethei. 1707 
J. Stevens tr. Quevedo's Com. Wks. (1709) 380 My Legs 
naturally stammer. ^1774 R. Fergusson Halloufctir 
Poems (1845) 16 But if a birkie’s oure weel sair’d [*'. c. served 
(with drinki] It gars him often stammer To ploys tbatbiing 
to the Guard And eke the Council Chammer. 1825 Brockeit 
N. C. Gloss , Stammer, to stagger. 1831 Blakky Free Will 
62 The shot plied like hailstones round the old veteran. . . But 
he had the good fortune to escape unhurt, and when he was 
stammering back the Russians gave him three cheeis,. 

4 . traits. To nonplus ; = Stagger v. 7. Obs. 
1640 Sanderson Serin, Ad Aidant xii. (1660) 232 If 
they should take away his life, that were indeed a sme 
course; but Nicodemus had stammered them all.. when 
he told them that they could not do it by law. 

Hence Sta-mmered ppl, a. 

a 1858 Bryant Burial of Love vi, We shall., miss. .The 
patter of his little feet, SweeL frowns and stammer’d phrases 
sweet. 1913 Quiller-Couch Hetty Wesley m. iii. 297 He 
would rise from the table on some stammered excuse. 

Stammerer 1 (sije’morai). [f. Stammer, v. + 
-ER 1 .] One who stammers. 

a, ax 5x3 Fabyan's Chron . vi. clxxiii. (1811) 170 Lodowy- 
clis Balbus, whiche is to meane Lewys y" Slameier. 1547 
Boordk Brev. Health xli. 21 If it [i.e. stutteringl do come 
with beyng in the company of a stutter or stameier, a man 
must tefiayne the company of a stutter. x6xx Bible Isa. 
xxxii. 4. a 1637 B. Jonson Discoveries, De vita humana 
(1640) 105 Like Children, that imitate the vices of Stam- 
merers so long, till at last they become such. 1738 Genii. 
Mag. VIII. 35/1 AStammerer is generallyofa FieiyTemper. 
1899 Allbutts Syst. Med. VII. 212 Cardiac defects aie lie- 
quent in stainmereis. 

p. 1352 Huloet, Stambrer, tdubator. Stambrer in read- 
ynge, c/Jens at or. 

b. fig. 

1580 G. Harvey Three Proper Lett. iii. 45 A fewe suche 
stammerers as liaue not the masterie of their owne Tongues. 
1654 Whitlock Zootomia 150 What mighty lines hath 
Isaiah?.. read, and confesse Demosthenes and Cicero, but 
Stammerers at Eloquence. 1780 Mirror No. 97. She.. is a 
very stammerer in infidelity. x868 Geo. Eliot Span. Gipsy 

I. 135 Poor eager hope is but a stammerer. 

i- Stammerer 2 . Sc. Obs. [Of obscure 
origin ; cf. northern Sc. stammerel ‘ friable stone ’ 
(Jam.).] pi. Detached pieces of limestone. 

1793 Ure Rutherglcn 259 Besides the legular stiata, a 
great number of detached pieces, called Stammerers, me, 
in many places of the parish, found imbedded in clay. x8oo 
Headrick in Cowmuu. Board Agi-ic. II.2s6Theieare, how- 
ever, water- worn limestones scatteied here and there through 
land, called stammerers. 

Stammering (stse’marir)), vbl. sb. [-1NG 1.] 

1 . The action of the verb Stammer ; hesitation 
and involuntary repetition in speech ; also (now 
dial.) staggering and stumbling in gait. Also fig. 

1357 Lay Polks Catech. (T.) 541 For idelnesse is emny to 
cristen mail saule Stepmodir and stametyng agajne gode 
thewes. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 472/1 Stainerynge, yn speche. 
Ibid., Stnmerynge, in goyng. 1584 Lvly Campasfie Epil. at 
Biacke Fryers, As Demosthenes with often breathing vp the 
hill amended his stammering. 1589 R. Brule Serin. Sticr. 
v. (1843) 148 He forgives thtr doutings, he forgives thir stam- 
merings. 1607 Markham Caval. iv. (1617) 49 When you 
have brought him to the peifitnes of his pace, so that he 
will doe it.. without anie stammering or straining of his 
tiamels. 1621 — Fowling 270 That then presently he [the 
dog] doe the same, without any stamering, stay, or amaze- 
ment. 1790 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life 4 Writ. (1832) 

II. 15 There js also a confusion of language which resembles 
the stammering of one who endeavours to excuse a misdeed 
which he resolves to commit. 1856 Sir B. Brome Psychol. 
Inq. I. ii. 53 Cases of stammering, in which.. the organ of 
speech is more or less imperfect. 

2 . transf. in certain Pathological uses. 

2855 Dungusqn Med. Lex., Stammering of the Fingers. 
1868 Paglt in Brit. Med. Jrnl. 24 Oct. 437/1 The stammer- 
ing with the bladder occurs in just the same conditions as 
the stammering speech. Ibid. 437/2 The characters of 
stammering with the organs of deglutition may. . be recog- 
nised by their likeness to those of urinary stammering. 

Stammering (stse-mariq), ppl. a. [-ing. 2.] 
That stammers. Often transf. and fig. 

Stammering micturition : see Stammering vbl. sb. s. 

X398 T re visa Barth. De P. R.v. xxi. (1495) 128 Kyndly 
stamerynge men stamere for tomoche moisture of the brayuc 
other of-the tongue, a 25*9 Skllton Sp. Parrot 212 Parrot 
is no stameryng stare, that men call a starlyng. 1560 Bible 
(Geneva) Isa. xxviii. rx A stammering tongue. 2579 G. 
Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 74 Lett this stamraringe 
letter suffize for a dutifull sollicitour. 1689 Loud. Caz. 
No. 2453/4 He had a Scar in his left Cheek, and stammer- 
ing Speech. 1704 Steele Tender Hnsb. 1. ii, I saw you. . 
prompt a stammering witness in Wtstminster Hall. x8i8 
Cobbett Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 273 Those maudling, stam- 
mering effusions which they call speeches. x868 Paget in 
Brit. Med, Jrnl. 24 Oct. 437/r Stammering urinary organs. 
1888 Ckiene in Encycl Bn’t, XXIV. 291 The condition 
termed by Sir James Paget stammering micturition. 2899 
Allbutt's Svsf, Med VII. 419 There may be a soit of stam- 
mering articulation foi days. 

Hence Sta’mmeriugly adv,, Sta’mmerittgneBS. 
i 345 Elyot Did + Titubanter, stameringly. *637 Ld. 
Wariston Diary (2911) 276 Lora, thou knouest the stam- 
menngnes, or rather the unskraiped overhaistings of my 
tongue. 2785 Mme. D’Arblay Diary 16 Dec., I stammer- 
ingly answered — ‘ I thought— sir — it would look very well 
m print 3 ’ 1868 Browning King 4 Bk. x. 53 Then one. . 
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STAMP. 


Spoke as he dared, set stammeringly forth... How nowise 
lacked there precedent for ihi-.. 

f Stammet. Ohs. Forms : 6 Sc. stemmet(t, 
7 stam(m)ett. [a. OF. estamet, f. estame + -et 
dim. suffix ; see Stammel. Cf. Du. stamet , woollen 
yarn.] Some woollen fabric. 

1531 Acc. Ld . High Treat. Scot. VI. 20 Ane pair of hois. . 
of. . broune stemmett. 153a Ibid. 24, vij quartans blak stem- 
met. 1618 in Foster Eng. Factories Ind. (1906) I, 43 Six 
pees of stametts. 1627 Ibid. III. 180 Most stammetts [reds]. 

II Stamnos (stEe'mn^s). Gr. Antiq. [Gr. 
arapvos, f. ara-, laravcu to cause to stand.] A 
vessel resembling a hydria, but with a shorter neck. 

1845 Birch in Classical Museum III, 418 On a stamnos 
of the more finished class, Medeia appears as before, holding 
up her hand. 1889 Athenaeum 28 Sept. 424/2 A large 
double-handled vase, not unlike the shape of a stamnos. 

Stamock(e, obs. forms of Stomach. 

t Stamp, shJ- Ohs. rare. Also 4 staumpe, 
[ad. OF. est ampie, corresp. to Pr., Sp., Pg. estam- 
pida, It. stampita song with accompaniment, also 
noise, f. Pr. estampir to resound, perh. cogn. w. 
Pr. esiampar Stamp ».] Some Hnd of dance-music. 

13.. Sir Bettes 3908 ?he nadde lerned of minstralcie, Vpon 
a fijjele for to play Staumpes, notes, garibles gay. 01407 
Lydg, Rcson 4 Sens. 5573 Forther wer..Songes, stampes, 
and eke daunces, Dyuers plente of plesaunces. 

+ Stamp, shfi Ohs. rarer- 1 . [Altered form of 
Stank jAj A stank, pool (of water). 

1338 R. Brunne Chron. (1723) 288 Sir James of Beauchamp 
. .In a water stampe he was dronkled fleand. 

Stamp (stamp), sb. 3 [Partly f. Stamp v., and 
partly ad. MF. estampe (mod.F. estampe , Stampe), 
vbl. n. f. estamper : see Stamp v.J 

X. An act of stamping. 

1. A forcible downward blow with the fool. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. in. ii, 25 So at his sight, away his 
fellowes flye, And at our stampe, here ore and ore one fals. 
1626 Middleton Women Beware Women v. i, When thou 
hear’st me give a stamp, down with't. 1718 Free-thinker 
No. 17. xi6 She rises with a Stamp and a loud Crack of her 
Fan. 1818 Scott Br. Lamm, xxxv, The repeated stamps 
of the heel of his heavy boot. 1827 Hone livery day BA. 

II. 467 The ‘tipsy toss’ of that actor’s head, his rollocking 
look, his stamps.. were worth the entirety of the drama. 
1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 481 A dance, .which con- 
sists of a wriggle and a stamp. 

b. Fencing. 

1705 H. Blackwell Engl. Fencing-Muster 16 For every 
Longe that is made, the Right Foot comes with a Stamp. 
1809 Roland Fencing 100 Observe, that in making the appel 
or stamp, that it should be done upon n firm, steady position 
of the guard. 

1 2. A blow with the pestle in pounding. Ohs. 

1598 Epulario D j, Put it into a morter to beat, but giue 
it but two stampes. 

3. Dicing. (Seequot. 1777 .) 

1772 Foote Nabob 11. (1778) 28 Seven, Sip is better nicked 
by a stamp... When you want to throw six and four,, you 
must take the long gallery, and whirl the dice to the end of 
the table. 1777 [T. Swift] Gamblers 22 note, The Stamp 
is, when the caster, with a certain elastic spring of the wrist, 
rappeth the cornet or box with vehemence on the table, the 
dice not as yet appearing from under the box. 

4. A place where horses stand (cf. stamping 
ground : Stamping vbl. sb.). U.S. rare. 

179* W. BMmuM Carolina 355 A grand forest, .which we 
penetrated on foot a little distance to a horse-stamp. 

II. An instrument for stamping. 

fi. An instrument for making impressions, marks, 
or imprints, on other bodies; a stamping-tool, 
an engraved block or die for impressing a mark, 
figure, design or the like, upon a softer material. 

In quot. 1465 perh, =a branding-iron. 

1463 Finchale Priory Charters etc. (Surtees) p. eexeix, 
j hewyryn, j stampe, ij ponchonz [etc.]. 1548 Acc. La. 
High Treas. Scot. IX. 281 Item for ane stampe maid to my 
lorda governour. *564 Extracts Burgh Rec. Ediu. (1875) 

III. 187 That thair be maid ane stamp and the tounis armis 
thairapoun [for stamping cloth]. 1644 Docq. Lett- Pat. at 
Oxf, (1837) 123 To make and engraue Irons and Stampes 
with his Majestys Effigi«a. .and therewith to instampeand 
inprint all such Ingott Bullyon. and plate of Gold. 1751 
Act 24 Geo. II, c. 31. § 21 Every Maker and Cutter of 
Stamps or Seals of any Kind for stamping of Cloth. 1817 
Scott Snrg. Dav. v, No, no— my old silver stamp, with the 
double G upon it, will serve my turn. 1837 R. Hill Post 
Office Reform 35 The marks being given by a tell-tale 
stamp, which would count the letters. Ibid. 38 It would be 
quite practicable to construct a stamp which at one blow 
should impress both the date and the required charge [etc.]. 
1891 Sloane Rubber Hand Stamps xiv. (1900) 113 Stamps 
made from a mixture of glue, glycerine, and molasses . .are 
adopted by the United States government for making dating 
stamps for use in the Post Office Department. 1904 Budge 
3 rd 4 t,th Egypt. Rooms Brit, Mus, 109 A collection of 
wooden stamps used by plasterers and brickmakers. 

b. esp, A die or the apparatus used in stamping 
a device upon a coin, token, medal or the like. 

1572-3 in Swayne Sarum Churchw.Acc. (1896) 287 Alter- 
ing of the stampe and striking of y® tokins 5 d. 157s Fenton 
Gold. Epist. (1382) 280 In it was alwayes kept the stampe 
or minte of all the monie that serued the prouince, 1600 
[see Seal sb .* a], 1614 Camden Rem. (ed. 2) 303 Mendle- 
sham in Suffolke..held in fee to make the coyning stampes 
seruing for all England, ififia Pepys Diary 24 Nov,, Mr. 
Slingsby did show the King, .the stamps of the new money 
that is now to be made byBlondeau’s fashion. 

o. trails/, and fig. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. 11. ii. ixx His Sword, Deaths stampe, 
Where it did marke, it tooke from face to foot. 1645 Waller 
Vol. IX. 


Loving at first sight Poems 82 Some other Nymph with 
colours faint And pencil slow may Cupid paint..? She has 
a stamp and prints the Boy. 

d. Printers' slang. (See quot.) 

*875 Southward Diet. Typogr., Stamp , a colloquial syno- 
nym for types. Stamps, types. A common expression in 
the printing-office is ‘ picking up stamps i.e, composing. 
1888 in Jacodi Printers' Vocab. 

*|* 6. ? A printing press. To put (a book) to stamp : 
to print (it). Obs. 

a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII , 186 b, It will neuer be 
better as long as thei haue the letters and stampes, therefore 
it wer best for your lordshippe to bye the stampes to. Ibid. 
22t b, A greate boke..in a faire hand, redy to bee a copie 
to the printer, when the saied bokc should be put to stampe. 
1596 Nashe Saffron Walden L 4 b, The Doctor had some 
forking Hexameters or other shortly after to t passe the 
stampe. 1603 Daniel Def. Ryme G 3, That mightie con- 
fluence of Learning., which, . .heere meeting then with the 
new inuented stampe of Printing, spread it selfe [etc.]. 

7. A bookbinder’s tool for embossing bindings. 
Also transf. an ornament produced by this. 

x8ix Art Bookbinding 40 A tool, or stamp, may be added 
between the bands, emblematic of the subject. 1818 Ibid. 2 
Brass tools. . . Ornamental stamps and volume stamps, 1875 
in Knight Diet. Mech, 

8. A machine for shaping articles made of sheet- 
metal ; a drop-hammer, stamping-machine. 

2839 Ure Diet. Arts 999 Every one [of the shaped vessels 
of plated metal] of simple form is now made in dies struck 
with a drop-hammer or stamp. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. 

IV. 263/1 It will be long before tbo ‘ old process of casting ’ 
is superseded by the stamp and die, 

9. An iron-shod pestle of a mill for crushing 
ores, esp. each of the several pestles, usually five 
in number, forming the battery of a stamp-mill ; 
chiefly in. pi., a battery of stamps, a stamp-mill. 

1674 Ray Collect. Words, Smelting Silver xi6 The slags 
or cinders of the first smelting they beat small with great 
stamps lifted up by a wheel moved with water, and falling 
by their own weight. 1873 J. H. Collins Princ. Metal 
Mining 107 The ore being broken down about the size of 
road stone, is now in a fit state for the action of the 1 stamps ’. 
1901 Munsey's Mag. XXV. 662/2 A quartz mill.. with a 
varying number ot stamps— beams of iron that are lifted 
and let fall in a sort of long mortar, in which are thrown 
the ore, water, and quicksilver. 

10. A machine for pounding hides to soften them. 

(Cf. Stamper 3 e.) X875 Knight Diet. Mech. 

11. slang, pi. (See quots.) 

1567 Harman Caveat (1869) 82 Stampes, legges. 1609 
Dekker Lanth. ft Candle Lt. c iij b, He sweares To put 
our stamps in the Harmans. 1785 Grose Diet. Vulgar T., 
Stamps , legs. x8xa J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Stamps, shoes. 

III. The result of stamping. 

12. The mark, impression, or imprint made with 
an engraved block or die. 

a. An impressed mark used to certify or give 
validity to a document ; an official mark certifying 
the quality or genuineness of goods. 

154a Acts Privy Council (1837) VII. 324 A lettre was sent 
under the stampe to the President and Cownsell in the 
northe for the giving to Sir Richarde Long bis oth. 1345 in 
Rymer Foedera XV. 81/2 Such Warrants as our said Coun- 
sail ..shall undre our Stamp being sealed wyth our Signet, 
make [etc.], 1578 Extracts Rec. Convent. Bntghs Scot. 
(1870) I. 76 Thair weehtis. .to be maid of bras, and markit 
with the tovnis stamp, xfisx in Fost et Eng. Factories India 
(1906) I. 263, I having first told overall the bars of lead and 
carefully taken the contents of each bar according to the 
stampe marked on them. 17x2 Arbuthnot John Bull 1. iv. 
He sold goods, that were not marketable without the stamp. 
172 6 Act 13 Geo. I, c. 26. § 19 It shall, .be lawful to. .the 
said Trustees [for the Linen Manufacture].. from Time to 
Time to direct such Stamp or Stamps to be made use of, as 
they shall think proper, 1771 Junius Lett, xlix. (1820) 234 
The King had.. affixed his stamp and given it currency 
among his subjects. x8oo tr. Lagrange's Chun. II. 126 
The refiner has to deliver his opinion on a large mass of 
silver, and to attest its quality by a stamp. 1875 Fortnum 
Maiolica i. 10 Remains of furnaces and fragments of Roman 
time and tiles with the stamp of Theodoric. 

b. The design or combination of marks stamped 
by authority on a piece of metal in the process of 
minting or coining into money ; the impressed 
design characteristic of a particular issue of coins 
of a certain value. 

1553 Eden Decades (Arb.) 311 The double ducades..nre 
diminisshed of the goodnesse of their golde, with the stampe 
of youre maiestye cnaunged. 2585 Higins Junius’ Nomencl. 
322/2 To coyne monie : to giue it the stampe, Ibid, 330 ft 
A crosse penie, so called of the stampe which it bare, being 
a crosse. 1628 in Foster Eng. Factories Ind. (1909) III, 
241 All rup[ees] of Noor Jehann Beagamsstampe are called 
in and not to bee uttered. x66o F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s 
Trav. A 2, A Patron.. whose Name in the Front, like a 
Princes stamp upon Lead, might give authority and make 
it currant coyne. _ 1665 Glanvill Scepsis Sci. xxii. 139 The 
Stamp of Authority can make Leather as current as Gold. 
1696 B. Kbnnett Routes Antiq.Notitia ir. v.xiii. (1717) 372 
Afterwards it had on one side the Beak of a Ship, on the 
other a Janus, and such were the Stamps of the As. 171a 
J. Morton Nat. Hist. Northamptcnsh. 300 Eight or Nine 
[coins] of this very Prince of different Stamps. 187* C. 
Davies Metric Syst, iil 130 The dollar, under its new 
stamp, has preserved its name and circulation. 2883 Encycl. 
Brit. XVI. 724/3 There are two distinct stages, in the in- 
troduction of coining. In the first, only the quality or fine- 
ness of the metal is denoted by the stamp. . . In other words, 
the stamp acts as a kind of hall-mark... The second step 
was to certify the weight as well as the fineness of the metal. 

in figurative context, xsgjS Shaks. x Hen, IV , iv. i. 4 
Such attribution should the Dowglas haue, As not a Soul- 
diour of this seasons stampe, Should go so general! curraut 


through the world. 1603 — Meas. for M. ir. iv. 46. 1690 
Locke Hum. Und. rn. xi. (169s) 293 For Words, .being no 
Man’s private possession, but the common measure of Coin- 
met ce and Communication, 'tis not for any one, at pleasure, 
to change the Stamp they ate current in. 1781 Cowper 
Anti-Thelyph. 136 Vice passing current by the stamp of 
law. 1795 Burns Fora.' that i, The rank is but the guinea's 
stamp— The man's the gowd for a’ that. 

0 . gen. Applied, e.g., to a postmark. 
x66i H. Bishopp in H&ndyHist. Postmarks (1905) Introd. 
3 A stamp is invented, that is putt upon every letter shewing 
the day of the moneth that every letter comes to the office. 
1867 Augusta Wilson Vashti xxix, My letters always 
came back unopened, and beating the London stamp. 

13. In various figurative applications, a. A cer- 
tifying or distinguishing mark or imprint. 

x6xi Shaks, Cymb, v. v. 366 Cynt. Guiderius had Vpon 
his necke a Mole... fief. This is he, Who hath vpon him 
still that naturall stampe. a 1646 Burroughes Exp. Ilosea 
viii. (1652) 289 When God hath set his stamp upon any 
thing, wee must take heed wee presume not to set our own 
stamp. 1781 Cowper Expost. 683 Blessings, .giv'n Mark’d 
with the signature and stamp of heav'n. The word of pro- 
phesy, 1817 Shelley Rev. Islam 1060 Tiuth its radiant 
stamp Has fixed.. Upon her children's biow. 1874 Sayce 
Compar. Philol. vi, 227 Conventional custom sets its stamp 
upon spoken speech. 

b. The imprint or sign (gfwhat is specified). 
xSgfi Shaks. Merck, V. it. ix. 39 For who shall goe about 
To cosen Fortune, and be honourable Without the stamp of 
merit. 1609 Hbywood Troia Brit. xn. 1 . 314 Great Hector 
. . fals vpon the next Greeke that he finds, And prints on 
him the bloudy stamp or death, a 1684 Leighton Comm. 
1 Pet, i. to-12 (1693) 113 It carries the lively stamp of divine 
Inspiration. 1781 Cowper Hope 133 Hope sets the stamp 
of vanity on all That men have deem’d substantial since the 
fall. 1839 Thirlwall Greece VI. lii. 271 In its leading out- 
lines it bears the stamp of truth. 1891 F. Hall in Nation 
(N. Y.) LII. 297/2 Everything that had passed before me 
bore, to my apprehension, the stamp of intellectual obliquity, 

C. ‘ Value derived from suffrage or attestation ; 
authority, currency * (J.). 

163a Lithgow Trav. Ded., Your auspicuous Fauour, shall 
leaue a greater stampe to the Worke. 16B6 W, Hopkins tr, 
Ratramnus Dissert, iii. (1688) 33 Paschasius his Doctrine 
had not received as yet the stamp of publick Authority. 1738 
Swift Pol. Conversat. Introd. 13 There is not one single 
witty Phrase,.. which hath not received the Stamp and 
Approbation of at least one hundred Years, 1803 Svn. 
Smith Whs, (1850) 1 . 19/1 The uproar even, and the con- 
fusion and the clamour of a popular election in England 
have their use : they give n stamp to the names, Liberty, 
Constitution, and People. 

d. simply ; Imprint, impiession, mark. 

a 163* J. Smith Sel, Disc. iv. 6g They are apt to acquire 
such deep stamps of material phantasms to themselves, that 
they ennnot imagine their own being to be any other than 
material and divisible. 1673 Dryden Marr. A la Mode iv. 
i, You aggravate my griefs, and print them deeper In new 
and heavier stamps. 28x7 Shpli.f.y Rev. Islam iv. viii. 2 
The dead, who leave the stamp Of ever-burning thoughts 
on many a page. 1822 — Triumph Life 409 The wolf. . 
Leaves his stamp visibly upon the shore. X838 Carlyle 
Misc. (1837) IV. 206 Rahel Varnhagen von Ense,.did not 
write.. .She left no stamp of herself on paper. 1858 Haw- 
thorne Fr. ff It. Notc-bks. (1872) II. 29 The stamp of each 
new impression helps to obliterate a former one. 

e. Character, kind ; fashion, make ; cast, type. 
X573 G. Harvey Letter-bk, (Camden) 9 , 1 cannot tel how 

mani mo of this stamp frivolus and dogged iests. 1575 Gas- 
coigne Glass of Govt. Wks. 19x0 II. 37 Is shee of the right 
stampe? x6xx Bible Trans l, Pref. P 13 When the aboue 
named Radulpbus happened to be at Rome, he found all 
the bookes to be new (of the new stampe). 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud, Ep. it, iii. 67 But certainly false it is what 
is commonly affirmed [etc.]... Of the same stampe is that 
which is obtruded upon us by Authors.. that an Adamant 
[etc.]. 1666 Boyle Orig, Forms fr Quad, 44, I would be 
understood to mean by it [Forme], not a real Substance 
distinct from Matter, but onely the Matter it selfe of a Na- 
tural Body, consider’d with its peculiar manner of Existence, 
which., may.. be call’d, ., if you would have me expresseit 
in one wotd, its Stamp. 1709 Hearne Collect. 1 Sept. 
( 0 . H, S.) II. 247 'Tis likely he is of the true Stamp for 
Principles. 1773 Golosm. Stoops to Conq, u i, His ac- 
quaintance give him a very different character among crea- 
tures of another stamp. 2796 Burke Let. to Dudley North 
Corr. IV. ssi He was exactly what we conceive of an Eng- 
lish nobleman of the old stamp. 1831 D. E. Williams Life 
<$■ Corr. Sir T. Lawrence II. 38a Men whose different 
stamps of genius and characters of intellect, were more sin- 
gularly calculated to view their subjects through curious 
and diversified media. 1869 Lecky Eurof. Mor. I. i. ifir 
Men of the stamp of a Washington or a Hampden. 1878 
Bosw. Smith Carthage 323 He struck a blow which showed 
that a general of a newstamp had appeared upon the scene. 

f. Physical or outward form, cast. 

12x586 Sidney Arcadia ill. (1598) 343 A yong maid, truly 
of the finest stamp of beautie. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 1. vi. 23 
Com. Whose yonder. That doe’s appeare as he were Flead? 
O Gods, He has the stampe of Martius, 22x704 T, Brown 
1st Sat. Persius Wks. (173°) I* S 3 A strange.. birth: A 
glimpse of human stamp it has, the rest Is serpent fish and 
bird. 2877 Miss A. B. Edwards Up Nil* xxi. 630 These 
early European settlers are seen with the Asiatic stamp of 
features. 

14. An embossed or impressed mark placed by a 
government office on paper or parchment to certify 
that the duty chargeable in respect of what is 
thereon written or printed has been paid. Hence 
also, in recent times, an adhesive label (printed 
with a distinctive device) which is issued by the 
government for a fixed amount, and which when 
affixed to a document or other dutiable object 
serves the same purpose as an impressed stamp. 

1694 Act 5 <$• 6 Will, <5- Mary c. 21. § s [Stamp Actl And 
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the said Commissioners shall., pro vide Sis severall Marfces 
or Stamps.. for the severall and respective dutyes hereby 
granted with which severall Markes or Stamps all Velum 
Paper and Parchment upon which any of the severall and 
respective thinges herein before charged shall he ingrossed 
or written shall be stampt and impressed. 1712 Addison 
Sped. No. 445 M, I am afraid that few of our weekly 
historians.. will be able to subsist under the weight of a 
stamp. 171a Swift Jml. to Stella 7 Aug., Have you seen 
the red stamp the papers are marked with? RIethinks the 
stamping is worth a halfpenny. 1713 — Imit. Hor. Ep. 1. 
viu 43 Of late indeed the Paper-Stamp Did very much his 
Genius cramp, 1802 Med. Jml. Vlll. 136, I question 
whether an apothecary, who should make up parcels of 
ingredients . , would not render himself liable to a confisca- 
tion, .for selling them without stamps. 1817 W. Selwyn 
Law Nisi Erins (ed. 4) II. B86 It was holden that it [jc. a 
marine insurance policy] might be lectified by inseiting the 
true name, without a fiesh stamp. 1841 Thackeray Gt. 
Hoggarty Diamond ii, Twenty-one pun five,. Roundhand, 
and nothing for the stamp ! There it is, sir, zv-ceipted. 
*846 Daily News 21 Jan. 4/1 The stamp, on newspapers is 
not like the stamp on Univeisal Medicine-Bottles, which 
licenses anything, however false and monstrous.. i88r 
Besant & Rice Chapl. Fleet 1. xiii, Your marriage, is 
entered in my Register ; I have the lines on a five-shilling 
stamp 1 igir Act 1 <J- 2 Geo. V, c. 55. § 7 Subject to the pro- 
visions of this [National Insurance] Act, the Insurance 
Commissioners, may make regulations providing for... pay- 
ment of contributions whether by means of adhesive or 
other stamps affixed to or impressed upon books or cards, 
or otherwise. 

b. The Stamps — the Stamp Office. ? Obs. 

1820 Byron Blues 11. 59 Sir Rich. But this place — . ... 
Lady Bittern. Excuse me— ’tis one in the ‘ Stamps ’ : He is 
made a collector. 1825 Hone Every-day Bk. I. a Janu- 
ary 1. A close holiday at all public offices except the Excise, 
Customs, and Stamps, 

o. spec. — Postage stamp. 

1837 R. Hill in Life (1880) I. 271 Perhaps the difficulty 
[of the sender being unable to re-address the stamped cover 
purchased by him at the Post Office] might be obviated by 
using a bit of paper just large enough to hear the stamp, 
and covered at the hack with a glutinous wash, which the 
bringer might, .attach to the back of the letter. 1839 — 
{title) On the Collection of Postage by means of Stamps. 
1830 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 105, I have little to tell you 
worth even a penny stamp. 1863 Stamp-Collector's Mag. 
I. 3/r We cannot congratulate the designer of our penny 
and twopenny stamps on the display of any taste. i8gfi 
Punch 7 Alar. 112/3, I have been writing letters broadcast. 
I prefer stamps to post-cards. 

d. pi. ( U.S. slang-.) Money (properly, paper 
money). 

1872 De Verb Americanisms 296 Among the less gene- 
rally known terms [for ‘money’] ar e. .dyestuffs, charms, 
and also the more modem designation of stamps. *876 
Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly x, 1 But no Hand, dead or 
alive, shall ever get hold of my stamps.’ ‘Your stamps? * 
‘ My stamps, sir; my greenbacks, my dollars.’ 1883 R. L. 
& F. Stevenson Dynamiter igs, I have neglected to supply 
myself with funds;. .and without what is coarsely if vigor- 
ously called stamps,.. it is impossible for me to pass the 
ocean. 

+15. Something marked with a device ; a coin, 
medal. Obs. 

xgg8 Skaks. Merry W. nr. iv. 16, I found thee of more 
valew Then stampes in Gold, or summes in sealed bagges. 
1603 — Macb, iv. iii. 153 People.. The meere dispaire of 
Surgery, he cures. Hanging a golden stampe about their 
neckes. *6o8-g Middleton Widow 11, i, I will consume 
my self to the last stamp, Before thou gett'st me. 

fig. 1388 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. ii. 69 Here is the babe as 
loathsome as a toad,.. The Empresse sends it thee, thy 
stampe, thy seale. 1394 — Rich. Ill, 1, iii. 256 Queene 
Mother. Peace Master Marquesse, you are malapert, 
Your fire-new stampe of Honor is scarce currant. 1633 
G. Herbert Temple , Ch. Porch Ixiv, Man is Gods image ; 
hut a poore man is Christs stamp to boot; both images 
regard. 

+ 10. A picture produced by printing from an 
engraved plate, an engraving, print. In stamp ; 
by means of engraving. [After It. stampa , F. 
estampeP) Obs. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage v. ii. (1614) 463 He that will 
not onely reade, but in manner see, . . may resort to Theo- 
doricke and Israel de Bry, who hatie in huely stampes ex. 
pressed these Navigations. xSSa Evelyn Sculptura 1. i. g 
The French call it [Etching] in particular Taille douce... 
The Italians Intagha, or stamp, without Adjunct. Ibid. 1. 
iv. 47 Ugo de Carpi did things in stamp, which appear’d as 
tender as any Drawings. 1703 Addison Italy 88 When I 
was at Venice they were putting out very curious Stamps 
of the several Edifices that are most famous for their Beauty. 
1720 Prior in Swift's Lett. (176 6) II. 11 Richardson., has 
made an excellent picture of me ; from whence lord Hailey 
[whose it is) has a stamp taken by Yertue. 1736 Nugent 
Gr. Tour, Italy III. 26 At Rome, all sorts of fine stamps or 

S rints, as of antiques, palaces.. plans of towns, Sic. 1780 
. Adams in Fam. Lett. (1876) y8o It is a description and 
a copper-plate of all the ongtavmgs upon precious stones.. . 
The stamps are extremely beautiful, and are representations 
of the gods and heroes of antiquity, 

17. Mining. (See quots.) 

x8si Greenwell Coal-trade Terms, Northwnb. <§■ Durir. 
go Stamp, a hole made with a pick in the coal, in which 
to place a wedge. x86o Eng. $ For. Mining Gloss, (ed. 2) 
80 (S. Staffordsh, Terms), Stamp , a mark cut in the roof or 
sides of the mine, as a point of reference, to show the amount 
of work done. 

18. Metallurgy. (See quots.) 
x88o Encycl, Brit. XIII, 319 {Iron) The first rough forged 
slabs are cut into pieces termed ‘stamps’, which are then 
reheated. x88x Raymond Mining Gloss., Stamps, S. Wales, 
i he pieces into which the rough bars shingled from the 
nnery ball ate broken, to be piled for subsequent rolling into 
gneet-iron. 


IV. attrib. and Comb. 

19. Obvious combinations, as stamp-mark , -seal ; 
objective, as stamp-maker; stamp-selling adj. 

1838 Simmonds Diet, Trade, * Stamp-maker, a die-sinker ; 
a manufacturer of adhesive leceipt or postage stamps. 1813 
Shelley Q. Mai iv. 230 Red glows the tyrants “stamp-mark 
on its bloom. Ibid, v, 188 A public mart Of undisguising 
selfishness, that sets On each Us price, the stamp-mark of 
her reign. 1738 J. Blake Plan, regal. Marine Syst 3 Let 
her be provided with a screw “stamp-seal, having a device 
thereon. 1908 Daily Chron , 18 Apr. 4/6 An automatic 
♦stamp-selling machine. 

20 . Special comb. : Stamp Act, each of the 
various Acts of Pailiament for regulating the 
stamp duties ; esp. that of 1765 (5 Geo. Ill, c. 12) 
for levying stamp duties in the American colonies ; 
also, that of 1712 (10 Anne, c. 19, § xoi) impos- 
ing a stamp duty on newspapers ; stamp-album, 
a book for the orderly arrangement and preserva- 
tion of a collection of postage stamps ; stamp- 
battery, a series of stamps in a stamp-mill ; 
stamp-bed, the bed or bottom of a stamping 
machine upon which the lower die is placed ; 
Stamp-Bill, a bill for imposing or regulating 
stamp duties ; stamp book = stamp-album ; 
stamp-box (a) a receptacle for unused postage 
stamps ,• ( 'b ) the box in which the ore is pounded 
in a stamp-mill; stamp -collecting (a) sb. = 
Philately; (b) adj., that practises philately; 
stamp-collector, (a) a collector or receivei of 
stamp duties ; (b) a Philatelist ; stamp copper, 
copper ore which is to be or has been crushed 
by stamping (funk's Stand. Diet. 1895) ; stamp- 
cutter (see quot.); stamp-dealer, a dealer in 
postage stamps for collectors; stamp-distri- 
butor, an official who issues or sells govern- 
ment stamps ; hence stamp distributorship ; stamp 
duty, any of the duties collected by means of 
stamps impressed on or affixed to the articles taxed ; 
stamp gold, gold ore for stamping; stamp- 
hammer, the hammer of a stamping machine; 
stamp-head (a) the head of a pestle of a stamp- 
mill; ( 6 ) the head of a cask upon which the 
brands are made (Funk's Stand. Diet.) ; + stamp- 
house, a house containing machinery for crashing 
ore; stamp-machine Paper-mamif., a machine 
for pulping rags (Cent. Diet. 1891); + stamp- 
man ** stamp-collector (a) ; stamps-man, one who 
helps to work an ore-crushing stamp-mill ; stamp- 
master, (a) an official appointed by the Trus- 
tees for the linen manufacture in Ireland (see 
quot. 1726); (b) an official appointed to administer 
the Stamp Act; stamp-mill (a) the apparatus 
used to crush ores by means of a pestle or series of 
pestles operated by machinery, a]so attrib. ; (b) 
an oil-crashing mill of similar construction; 
stamp note, a permit from a Custom House 
official granting permission for the loading of 
goods on board ship ; stamp office, an office 
where government stamps are issued and where 
stamp duties are received; stamp officer, one 
appointed to administer the Stamp Act ; stamp 
paper (a) paper having the government revenue 
stamp impressed on or affixed to it; ( 5 ) the marginal 
paper of a sheet of postage stamps (often used as 
sticking plaster, etc.) ; stamp-press (see quot.) ; 
stamp rook, ore suitable for treatment by stamp- 
ing ; stamp-stem, the stem of the pestle of a 
stamp-mill ; stamp-tax, a tax imposed by a stamp 
act ; stamp -work (see quot.). 

1763 J. Adams Diary 18 Dec., Wks. 1830 II. 154 That 
enormous engine, fabricated by the British Parliament, for 
beating down all the rights and liberties of America, I mean 
the “Stamp Act. 1793 Blackstone's Comm, (ed. 12) I. 324 
note, If each stamp-act declared the whole amount of the 
stamp at the time, it would prevent much confusion. 1862 
All Year Round July 447/1 My “stamp album is worth 
twenty pounds. 1873 Knight Diet. Mech., ^Stamp-battery. 
1877 Raymond Statist. Mines fy Mining 431 The,,advan. 
tage in substituting a systematic crushing by steel rolls for 
stamp-batteries. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 263/1 This 
block the stamper lays on the “stamp-bed, immediately under 
the descending hammer. 1763 J. Ingersoll Lett. Stamp- 
Act (1766) xi The “Stamp-Bill that has been preparing to lay 
before Parliament for taxing America. 1862 F. Booty Stamp 
Coll. Guide Introd., The “stamp book . .has also its utilitarian 
side. 186a Catal. Internal. Exhib., Brit. II. No. 3825, 
Match-box, “stamp-box, and paper-knife, all en suite. 1872 
W\W. Smyth Mining Statistics 63 The amalgam obtained 
inside and outside the stamp boxes. 1862 F. Booty Stamp 
Coll. Guide Introd., It is curious to see how much public 
opinion has been modified lately, upon the subject of “stamp 
collecting. 1867 Philatelist 1 . 1/3 Not only in England, but 
in other “stamp-collecting countries. 1710 Land. Gaz. No. 
4673/3 All such Indentures.. to be sent. .either to the head 
Stamp-Office, or to some of the “Stamp Collectors. 1863 
{title) The Stamp-Collector's Magazine. 1838 Simmonds 
Diet. Trade, *Stamp-cutter , an engraver of dies on wood, 
stone, or metal. 1863 Stamp-Collector's Mag. I. 39/2 The 
“stamp dealeis of Paris. 1763 Universal Mag. XXXVII. 
Suppl. 377/1 The “stamp distributor, or informer, may un- 
righteously get, from his Majesty’s good American subjects, 
more than his Majesty, upon a balance, may get by the 


stamps. 1904 Spencer Antobiog. II. 39 Of all posts likely 
to answer my puipose, that of stamp-distributor was the 
most pi omising. Ibid., The “stamp-distributorship for 
Derby fell vacant, and I made an effort to obtain it. 1704 
Evelyn Diary 16 Jan., The Lord Tieasurer gave my grand- 
son the office of Treasurer of the “Stamp duties. 176s J. 
Ingersoll Lett. Stamp- Act (1766) 28 Tis said that it is in- 
tended to give the Business of collecting and paying the 
Stamp-Duty, to Ameiicans. 1894 Act 57-8 Viet c. 3a § 6(1) 
Estate duty shall be a stamp duty collected. and recovered 
as hereinafter mentioned, ign Encycl. Biit. XXV . 771/2 
The death duties, the corporation duty, the duties on patent 
medicines and playing caids, and postage duties, are also 
technically ‘ stamp duties ' ; but in ordinary use the expres- 
sion is limited to those imposed on the various classes of 
legal instruments, such as conveyances, leases,. ,&c., on 
bills of exchange, , .bills of lading, and a few other docu- 
ments. 1877 Raymond Statist. Mines fi M tiling 293 The 
Quartz Hill mines have furnished during the yeai about 
one-third of the “stamp-gold product of the county. 1837 
Hebert Engin. <5- Mech. Encycl. II. 190 By means of a 
blow from the “stamp hammer, the two needles between the 
dies are exactly impressed on both sides with the giooves. 
1738 L’orlase Nat. Hist.Cormv. 178 Thelifteis..are armed 
at the bottom with large masses of ii on., called “Stamp- 
heads. 1890 Gold/. Victoria 15 A battery of 26 stamplieads. 
1684 Phil. Tians. XVII. 745 Several persons were employed 
to bring the Refuse [coppei ore] to the “Stamp-house, where 
it was stamped. 1763 Univeisal Mag ; XXXVII. 217/1 
The “Stampman Tot thnt colony had appointed his Deputies. 
1876 Bancroft Hist. U.S. III. xx. 332 In Boston, the. people 
dealt first with Andrew Oliver, who had leceived his com- 
mission as stamp-man. 1891 J. H. Pearce Esther Pett- 
treath 1. i, The news of the accident spread like wildfiie 
among. .the*stamps’ -men and spallers. 1712 in D. D. Black 
Hist. Brechin (1839) 12 5 [They were appointed by the 
council] to be “stamp-masters of this burgh for stamping all 
linen cloth. *726 Act 13 Geo. I, c. 36. § 20 All Dealers in 
Linen Cloth, before.. they shall sell.. any Linen Cloth., 
shall carry the same.. to the Place where such Lapper or 
Stamp-master, .shall reside, there to he inspected, marked, 
lapped up and stamped by him. 1749 Phil. Trans. XLVI. 
226 After this Prepaiation it is brought to the “Stamp- 
mills. 1874 Raymond 6th Rep. Mines 292 The stamp-mill 
ore is passed through the mill belonging to the mine. 
1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, “Stamp-note. 1710 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 4673/3 All such Indentures.. to be sent,. to the head 
“Stamp-Office. 1712 Stfele Sped. No. 553 r 5 The tax on 
each half-sheet has brought into the stamp-office one week 
with another above 20 1. 1763 Universal Mag. Oct. 218/2 
His son, then in London, was appointed a “Stamp Officer 
for the said province. 1763 Ibid. XXXVII. Suppl. 378/2 
A design . . to promote the taking of the “stamp-papers. 1814 
Scott Wav. lxxi, It certainly lelated to stamp-paper and 
parchment. 1892 Photogr. Ann. II. 61 Get some gummed 
stamp paper, and punch through six or eight thicknesses 
at a time. 1873 Knight Diet. Mech., “ Stamp-press , one for 
attaching stamps to letters, envelopes, or other articles. 187a 
Raymond Statist. Mines Mining 314 The “stamp-rock, 
it is said, yields about one ounce of letorted amalgam per 
ton. 1882 Rep. Precious Metals U.S. 572 There is a mo- 
mentum given to the stamp, “stamp-stem, and piston. 2825 
J. Neal Bro. Jonathan I. 160 We rose up as one man, 
against a paltry “stamp-tax. z88x Raymond Mining Gloss., 
* Stamp-work, Lake Superior. Rock containing dissemi- 
nated native copper. 

+ Stamp, sbfi Obs. rare -l . [Of obscure origin ; 
cf. ON. stamp-r large tub, LG. stampe drinking- 
glass with a thick stem, G. stamp/ mortar, also 
swill-tub.] Some kind of vessel for oil. 

1332 Invent. Ch. Goods (Surtees) 63, ij pypes of everye, 
one with litle silver, the ole and creme in a stampe of latten, 
and the oyntment in aboke [? read boxe] covered with lether. 

Stamp (stsemp), sb.t> dial. [Of obscure origin : 
cf. Stalp.] A trap. 

1788 Picken Poems 53 Mony a trap, an' stamp, an’ snare, 
They hae their piey to catch in. *827 Sporting Mag. XXI. 
xir Some people catch foxes in stamps, and say it is done 
accidentalfy. 

Stamp (stsemp), v. Also 3-7 stampe, 4-5 
staumpe, 6 stampp. [Early ME. stampen (? OE. 
*stampian ) =.(M)LG., (M)D., WFris. stampe , 
NFris. stampi to stamp with the foot, to pound, 
OHG. stan fdnio pound (only once, gl. comminuere ; 
MHG., mod.G. stampfen to stamp with the foot, to 
pound, bray in a mortar), ON. stappa ( 1 —* stampa) 
to stamp witlt the foot, to bray in a moitar, (M)Sw. 
stampa , (M)Da. stampe OTeut. *sta»ip5jan , f. 
*staiupo-z masc., pestle, mortar(MLG. stamp, OHG., 
MHG., mod.G. stampfmzsc..) A parallel formation 
from the same base is OE. stynpan to bray in amortar 
(occurring only once ; cf. d-stynpan to stamp with 
a die, stynping-isem stamping-iron) =MLG. stem- 
pen, WFris. stimpe, NFris. stemp, MHG., mod.G. 
(? obs.) stempfen OTeut. type *siampjan ; cf. 
MLG., mod.G. stempel , MHG. stempfel stamp, 
die. The Teut. * stamp- is the source of the Com. 
Rom. verb represented by It. stampare to tread, 
press, print, Pr. , Sp., Pg. estampar to stamp, print, 
OF. esiamper (mod.F. estamper, in some technical 
senses Stamper) to stamp ; whence the verbal noun 
It. stampa press, printing-press, Sp., Pg. estampa, 
F. estampe engraving, estampt , itampe stamp, die. 

The view stated above seems on the whole more likely 
than the alternative supposition that the verb did not exist 
in OE., hut is solely an adoption of OF. estamper (see 
above). At the same time there can be little doubt that the 
sense-development of the Eng. verb has been influenced by 
the uses of its Fr. cognate. 

The Teut, root * stamp- is prob. a nasalized form of *slap - 
to tread ; if so the primary sense of the verb would seem 
to be that of branch II below, from which the other senses 
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might easily be derived. Some scholars regard the loot 
(pre-Teut. *stomb •) as cogn. w. Gr. orefifi-eioTto shake, ?to 
maltreat (occurring only once); radical connexion with 
Stump sb, has also been suggested.] 

1. +L trans. To bray in a mortar ; to beat to 
a pulp or powder ; to pound. Also absol. Obs. 

[c xooo Sax. Leechd. I. 378 Nim readstalede harhuna & 
ysopo, & stemp & do on senne neowan pott,] c isoo Vices 
Virtues Hie [j<?. rihte 3eleaue] is 3elich Se seneueies come. 
.../Eure fie mann fie hit more [read fie more fie hitmann] 
bat and stamped, Se hit strengere and betre is. 13.. K. 
Alts, 332 Herbes he tok in an herber, And stamped heom 
in a morter. CX386 Chaucer Pard. T. 210 This Cookes, 
how they stampe and streyne and grynde, And tumen sub- 
staunce in to Accident. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
xvm. lxxxix. (1495) 838 Coloquintida. .helpyth ayenst fleen 
yf it is stampyd and medlyd wyth water and spronge in the 
place there as many fleen ben. c 1400 Lan/t anc's Cirurg, 
56 Take malowe leues & leues of violet, & be rote of holi- 
Tiocke; sebe hem weel in water, & staumpe hem. 1483 
Caxton Gold, Leg. 112 b, Yf all the espyces of the world 
had ben stamped to gydre it shold not haue smellyd so 
well. <7x489 — Sonnes of Aymon vii. 169 Thenne toke 
Mawgis an herbe, & stamped it vpon a stone wyth the 
pomell of his swerde and tempered it wyth water. 1579 
Langham Gard. Health (1633) 602 Stamp good store of ripe 
Sloes. 1594 Plat fewell-ho, 11 . 46 Malaghie reasons, .either 
stampt or unstampt. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 386 
Pelagonius would haue him to drink Parsiy stampt with 
wine. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 650 They stamp 
their milia as we do spice. 1626 Bacon Splva § 45, I con- 
ceiue that some Decoction of Bones, and Sinewes, stamped, 
and well strained, would bee a very Nourishing Broth. 
1683 Salmon Doron Med. 1. 1x3 Pultise is made of green 
Herbs stampt or of their juyces. <1x700 Evelyn Diary 
24 Aug. 1678, They cull the raggs . . then they stamp them 
in troughs to a papp with pestles. 1719 De Foe Crusoe x. 
(Globe) 123 A Stone Mortar to stamp or beat some Corn in. 
1747 Wesley Prim. Physick (1762) 116 A Plaister of Ground 
Ivy stampt. 1764 Eliz. Moxon Eng. Houscw. (ed. 9) 165 
Stamp your beiries and Lhrow them into your water as you 
stamp them. 

+ b. To crush or press (fruit, esp. crabs) to 
extract the juice ; to press (wine) out of grapes. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Lome m. v. (Skeat) 114 But it the 
better be stamped, and the venomous jeuse out-wrongen, it 
is lykely to enpoysonen al tho that thcrof taslen. <7x450 
Mirottr Salnacioun (Roxb.) 134 Out of grapes stampyng 
the wyne. 1573 Tussek ffusi. (1878) 46 Stamp crabs that 
may, for rotting away. 1594 Lyly Mother Bombie in. iv, 
It was crabbs she stampt, and stole away one to make her 
a face. 1507 Delonky Gentle Craft Wks. (xgi2) 151 Would 
you haue mm to stampe the crab. x6x8 W. Lawson New 
Orchard # Gard. xvi. (X623) 32 Dresse euery Apple, . . stamp 
them, and straine them [etc.]. 

O. To thresh. Obs. exc. dial. 1 to beat or break 
the awns from barley, etc., to thresh flax’ {Eng. 
Dial. Did.). 

1388 Wyclif Isa. xxv. 10 Moab schal be threischid vndur 
hym, as chaffis be slampid [Vulg. teruntur ] in a wayn. 1856 
MoRroN Cycl. Aerie. II. 103/2 Ordinarily the main [barley] 
is sptead on the floor of the barn, and stamped by cither of 
the instruments [depicted]. 

d. To crush (ore) ; in mod. use, by means of 
the machine called a * stamp ’. 

1568 in Sel. Charters Trading Co. (Selden Soc.) x8 The 
same ores.. to drain break stamp wash boil [etc.]. 1859 R. 
Hunt Guide Mus. Pract. Gtol. (ed. 2) 261 The dressing 
floors, where the ores are stamped and prepared for the 
market. 

e. To drive in (a blasting charge). 

1899 Allbntt's Syst. Med. VII. 277 While engaged in 
stamping a blasting charge in a rock with a pointed iron 
bar,. the charge suddenly exploded. 

II. To bring down the foot heavily. (Cf. 

Strami? v .) 

2. intr. a. To bring the sole of one’s foot suddenly 
and forcibly down {upon the ground or floor, or 
some other object), with the object of crushing or 
beating down something. 

1340 Hamfole Pr. Consc. 8590 f>e devels salle ay opon 
ham gang, And ay on bam stamp with j>air felh omang. 
1384 Chaucer//. Fame 2154 Tho behynde..troden fast on 
other heles And stampen as men doon aftir eles. 17x9 
Young Revenge t, i (> This usage is like stamping on the 
murder'd, When life is fled._ x8i8 Scott Br. Lamm, xxxiii, 
Stamping upon the coals with the heel of his boot, 

b. To strike the ground or floor forcibly with 
the sole of one’s foot, in order, e.g. to make a 
noise that will serve as a signal, to emphasize a 
command or an expression of firm resolve, to warm 
one’s feet, etc. Phrase, to stamp with one's foot. 

1535 Coverdale Ezek. vi. xi Smyte thine hondes together, 
and stampe with thy fete. 1538 Elyot Diet,, Supplodo , to 
stampe or make noise with the fete. X548 Hall Citron., 
Iidw. IV (T550) 43 b, The sayd Lewes conterfeited the 
fashion and gesture of the duke of Burgoyn, Sc began to 
stampe with his fote on the ground. 1662 Greenhalgh in 
Ellis Orig, Lett. Ser.11. IV, 13 When mention was made of 
the Edomites, Philistines, or any enemies of. . Israel’s, they 
stamped strongly with their feet. 1705 H. Blackwell 
Engl. Fencing-Master x6 Must I stamp with my Foot when 
I make those Faints? 1756-7 tr. Neysler's Trav. (1760) III. 
143 As far as can be conjectured from the sound caused by 
stamping with the foot against the bottom, there is another 
cavity under it. x8ox Southey Thalaba tx. xxviii, Thrice 
on the floor she stampt. 18x5 Scott Guy M. liii, She paused 
an instant. .and stamped upon the ground, which. .shewed 
vestiges of having been recently moved. 1823 Roland 
Fencing 27 To ascertain whether you are firmly and cor. 
rectly placed in this posture, it will be necessary to make 
an Appel. This is performed by stamping twice with the 
right foot. 1850 Merivale Rom, Emp. xni, (1863) II. 114, 
I have only to stamp with my foot, he said, . . to raise legions 


from the soil of Italy. x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. xi, 78, I 
again resorted to stamping to secure a footing. 

e. esp. as an instinctive expression of fury ; for- 
merly often + to stamp and stare. Hence (now 
only US.), To be very angiy. 

<? 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints], (Catherine) i028He. .rathly luschit 
to and fra, . .& sturly stampit als, & steryt. 1530 Palsgr. 
732/2, 1 stampe, I stare, as one doth that taketh on in his 
angyr, je me demay ne. You never sawe man stampe as he 
dyd. a 1534 Coventry Corpus Ckr. Plays 1. 779, I stampe I 
I stare I I Ioke all abowt ! 1560 Daus tr, Sleidane's Comm. 
183 Many men stamped [L .fiemebant enim pleriqne ] for 
the murtner of Rincon and Fregose. 1577 Kendall Flowers 
ofEpigr,, Trifles 24 b, He stamps, he stares, he taketh on ; 
he knowes not what to doe. 1037 Billingsly B) achy, 
Martyrol. xii. 39 How he did stamp, did stare like one dis- . 
tiacted. 1681 [Durfey] Progr. Honesty viii, 9 And as a | 
stubborn Child. . Vext at some trifle, stampSjlies down and 
cries. 17x2 Steele Sped. No. 429 T 17 The Petitioner 
swore, stamped; and threw down his Cards. 184a Lover 
Handy Andy xix, O’Grady stamped and swore with rage. 
1866 1 L, Carroll ' Alice in Wonderland viii, The Queen, . 
went stamping about, and shouting ‘Off with his head ! * 
187a De vere Americanisms 332 Stamp, to, commonly 
pronounced stomp, has, in the South especially, the meaning 
of being very angry. 1891 Farrar Darhn. <$• Dawn liv, He 
stamped, and cursed the Christians by all his gods. 1891 
E. Roper By Track ff Trail ii. 21 The Colonel stamped 
and groaned and swore. 

d. said of a horse. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleasure xxviii, (Percy Soc.) 134 My 
stedeGalantyse.. began to stampe full marveylously. cx6xx 
Chapman Iliad vm. 72 The paine, so sore the courser stung, 
(Pierc't to the braine) he stampt and plung'd. x8io Scot 1 
Lady ofL. 1. xxxi, Shouting clans or squadrons stamping. 
x86s A. Smith Summer in Skye II. 107 The horses stamped 
aud pawed in their stables, 

e. To walk with a heavy, ‘ pounding’ tread; to 
walk noisily or laboriously, tramp. 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon Hi. 93 Reynawde . . asked 
who was there that maketh thys noyse?..It is evyl doone 
for to go thus stampyng at this houre. 1533 Berners 
Froiss. I. ccccxv. 725 Yonder men of armes. .naue all this 
laste day traueyled, and all this nyglit stamped in the myre. 
1581 Pettis tr. Guaszo's Civ. Conv. 11. (1386) 36 Men, who 
..come stamping in with their high douted shooes. yet one 
of good understanding. 1753 Mtss Collier Art Torment. 

1. ii. (1811)63 Tell her you wonder how she can stamp about 
the floor in such a manner, as if she had wooden shoes on. 
1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle iii, The capstan was manned, 
and the crew stamped round to a point of war. 1859 Fitz- 
Gerald Omar xvii, And Bahrfim, that great Huntei— the 
Wild Ass Stamps o'er his Head, and he lies fast asleep. 

f. Used transf. of a marine engine. 

189a Kipling Barrack-r. Ballads , L' Envoi ix, And the 
engines stamp aud ling, and the wet bows reel and swing. 
1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 124 The ovi.. stamps 
steadily along past the wooded shore. 

3. trans. a. With complementary atlv. or 
phrase : To affect in the specified way by stamping ; 
esp. to trample violently down, to the ground. 

a 470 Henry Wallace v. 270 Ane othir sone doune fra 
his hors he bar, Stampyt to grounde, and drownyt with 
outyn mar. 155a Huloet, Stampe vnder fete, pessnudo. 
1639 D. Pell Impr. Sea 127 When,. divisions are made in 
your ships, salve them up again, or else couragiously stamp 
them down. X883 Harper's Mag. Dec. 51/2 Leonard was. . 
heard stamping the snow from his boots. 1894 Hall Caine 
Manxman m. xii, ‘The Lord's blessing, Master Philip— — ’ 
she began, but the horse’s feet stamped out everything. 

b. To bring down the sole or heel forcibly upon. 
Now somewhat rare, f Also with off. 

x6oa Span, Trag, Addit. m. xii a. 19, I.. Beat at the 
bushes, stampe our grandam enith Diue in the water, and 
stare vp toheauen, Yet cannot I behold my sonne Horatio. 
1700 Dryden Pal. <]• Arc, 1, 446 He frets, be fumes, he 
stares, he stamps the Ground. 1815 Scott Guy M. x. The 
short turf., was much trampled, as if stamped by the heels 
of men in a mortal struggle. 1892 Daily News 20 May 5/7 
Hundreds of feet angtily stamped the ground. 1892 Rider 
Haggard Nada si6 The Halakazi are no more a tribe, 
since Umslopogaas stamped them with bis feet, 

C. To stamp one's foot — sense 2. 
x8ax Clare Vill. Minstr. 1 . 123 She furious stampt her 
shoeless foot aground. 1865 Trollope 2 >V//<m Est. xx. 220 He 
would stamp nis foot on theground. 1875 B. Taylor Faust 

I. xiii. 146 Faust (stamping his foot), *866 G. Macdonald 
Attn, Q, Neighb. xxvii, She stamped her little foot. 

d. To stamp out', to extinguish (a fire) by 
trampling on it. Hence, transf. to extirpate (a 
disease, a heresy, etc.), 'suppress (a rebellion) by 
resorting to vigorous measures; occas, to exter- 
minate (a people). 

1851 Mrs. Browning Casa Gnidi Wind. 107 Ye stamp no 
nation out, though day and night Ye tiead them with that 
absolute heel which [etc.], x866 frnl. R. Agric. Soc. Ser, 11. 

II. 1. 271 Measures, .by which, to use a now prevalent ex- 
pression, the disease was ‘stamped out’. 1868 Sir J. Y. 
Simpson in Med. Times fy Gas. 4 Jan. 5/2 The public mind 
has during the last two or three years become familiarised 
with the idea of ‘stamping out ' a disease, in the instance of 
the rinderpest. x868 G. Duff Pol, Swrv. 78 The Taeping 
insurrection was stamped out utterly three yeais ago. a X873 
Deutsch Lit. Rem. 289 The very remembrance of it was 
stamped out. 1883 Manch, Guardian 17 Oct. 5/a Earl 
Spencer., remarked that in Scotland they had, by a strict 
enforcement of the rules, stamped out the disease altogether. 
1892 Rider Haggard Nada 208 If these demands were 
granted, then he would spare them, ..if not, he would/stamp 
them out. 1899 J. Mathew Eaglehnwk Crow ix. 117 
Some fires had to be stamped out by the youths with their 
naked feet. 

III. To strike an impression on something. 

4. To impress with an embossed or intaglio 
device or lettering by means of a die and the im- 


pact of a hammer or machinery ; to make (a coin, 
a medal) by this process. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 415 b, In his letters and 
coyne, that he stamped [in. , mo net a quant cuderet ], used stil 
the name of eleGtor. x6xo Holland Camden’s Brit. (1637) 73 
He stamped ceitaine golden pieces of coine, 1617M0RYS0N 
I tin. 1. 284 Also they [the Iiish] had silver groats, called 
crosse.keele groats, stamped with the Popes tnpple Crowne. 
i62Q]vmvsPaint,Ancien/si'j7 Among many . .sortsof coine 
anciently famous, the Cyziceni stateres were most of all re- 
nowned as being well stamped. 1670 Pettus Fodiuz Reg, 
41 Lastly, the Moniers, who are some to sheer the Monie,. . 
some to stamp or coin it. 1697 Maundrell Journ. ferns. 
(1707) 126 It's Gates are vastly large, and cover'd with Brass, 
stampt all over with Arab Cbaiacters. 1710 W. King 
Heathen Gods vii. (1722) 15 Money of Brass was stamp'd, 
with a Ship on the one side . . and the Figure of Janus with 
a double Face on the other. X736 Genii. Mag. VI. 683/2 
There, having been a great scarcity of Copper and Silver 
Coin in Ireland.. Traders.. hit on a Method of stamping 
Pieces of Silver bearing a promissoiy Note of three Pence 
each. x8x8 Stoddart Gram, in Encycl. Metrop. (1845) 
1 . 156/1 A preposition is not like a piece of money stamped 
to pass for a certain value. 186a Stanley few. Ch. (1877) 
I. iii. 59 The pieces of money, .are stamped with the earliest 
maik of coinage. 1865 Street Gothic Archil. Spain 218 
AU the Moorish decorative work.. was evidently cut and 
carved as if it had been stone, and seldom, if ever, I think, 
stamped or moulded, according to the mistaken practice of 
the present day. 

transf. and fig. 16x1 Shaks. Cymb. it. v. 5 That most vener- 
able man, which 1 Did call my Father, was, I know not 
where When I was stampt. Some Coyner with his Tooles 
Made me a counterfeit. 1614 J. Taylor (Water P.) Nipping 
Abuses B 3 b, My pulsiue braine no Art afloords, To mint, or 
stampe, or forge new coined words. 1799 Campbell Pleas. 
Hope 1. 498 Nature stamp'd us in a heavenly mould. 

b. To impress (a device, lettering, etc.) by means 
of a die. 

16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (161,1) 598 The Cyicnmans to 
sooth this proud King.. stamped nis shape in their coynes. 
1705 Addison Italy , Rome 351 But it is very well known 
that an Emperor often stamp d on his Coins the Face or 
Ornaments of his Collegue. 1823 Scorr Quentin D. viii, 
He now wore a hat, the band of which was garnished with 
..a dozen of little paltry figures of saints stamped in lead. 

transf and fig. 1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 43 So deepe 
weic the cbaracteis stamped in my inwaide senses, that 
obliuion can neucr race out the forme of her excellence. 
0x631 Donne Serm. vii (1640) 62 God stnmpeth his Image 
upon us, and so God is Statuarius, our Minter, oui Statuary. 
1692 R. L’ Estrange Fables ccxxvi. 198 She had the Flower- 
de-Luce Stamp’d, we must not say Btandcdupon her Shoul- 
der x8ia Byron Ch. Har, 11, xcviii. What is the worst of 
woes that wait on age? What stamps the wrinkle deeper 
on the brow? 

c. bookbinding. To impress a pattern on (leather) 
by means of dies. 

1863 Hotten Iland-bk. Topogr. 103/2, 410, old calf gilt, 
sides stamped. 

d. To make by cutting out with a die. 

1798 Hull Advertiser 18 Aug. 3/3 A man has invented an 
engine that will stamp or cut two hundred horse shoes in 
one hour. x86a Morrall Needle Making. 17 In x8ir, Abel 
and Michael Morrall .. commenced stamping needles, and 
introduced the first eye into the needles by means of the 
stamp. What is meant by the first eye is on indenture half 
through the head of the needle. 

e. To stamp out : to make (paste) into ‘ rounds’, 
to fashion ( f rounds’ of paste) by pressure with a 
circular cutter. 

1845 Eliza Acton Mod. Cookery (ed. 2) 457 Small rounds 
of bread stamped out with a plain . . paste-emter. 1877 Cas- 
sell’s Did. Cookery i7_Stamp out with a small cup-plate as 
many rounds as you wish to make pasties. Ibid. 19 Make 
a light sweet crust, stamp it out in small rounds. 

6. To mark (paper or textile material) with a 
device either impressed in relief or intaglio, im- 
parled to the surface by ink or pigment, or produced 
by both processes combined). Also, to impress (a 
device) on paper, etc. by means of a die or en- 
graved plate, f Also with off. 

1604 E. GCrimstont] D’ Acosta's Hist. Indies vi. v, 442 
To make their impi essions, they grave a bootd or plank 
with the figures they will print, then do they stampe as 
many leaves of paper as they list. 163a [see Stamping vbl. 
sb. 1]. 1753 Scots Mag. Feb. 100/2 Each dozen of.. hand- 
kerchiefs, .arc stamped twice. 1782 V. Knox Ess. cxxxvii, 
F 6 A few other books are extant, which are, on good reasons, 
judged to have been stamped, not printed secundum artem. 
1818 Lvn on Pelham Ixxxv, Aletter was brought me, stamped 
with the foreign post mark. *879 G. Gladstone Calico 
Printing in Cassell's Techn. Edm, 1 , 197/2 Block printing 
..consists in stamping the calico with a pattern raised in 
relief. 1885 ‘ Mrs. Alexander * A t Bay xi, I know the paper 
and the crest stamped outside. X885 *H. Conway ’ Family 
A fair viii, This jacket . . was stamped In various places with 
the government broad arrow. 1908 R. Bagot A, Quthbert 
xxi. 261 The address . . was there m full, and sbe noticed that 
it was also stamped on the envelope. 

f b. To print (a book, etc.). Obs. [Cf. It. 
stam pare,] 

1555 R. Braham Lydgate's Citron, 7 roy To Rdr. 1/2 With 
. . great paynes causing the same to be perfected and stamped 
as it is no we read. 1556 Charier Stationers Co, in Entick 
London (1766) IV. 225, Several seditious and lieretical 
books, ..are dally published, stamped and printed by divers 
..persons. 1609 W. Bedell Let, to Nexvton 1 Jan. in Two 
Blog, W. B. (1902) 24.5 He told me fui ther of a deliberation 
he had to remove himself.. into Germany., to stamp that 
and sundry other things of the like natui e. 1624 — Lett 
iv. 79 Wee had an Epistle stampt at Venice, pretended to 
bee written at Rome. Ibid. v. 85 These wordes Posseuine 
stamps in his former Relation in Capitall letters. 

0. To impieas with, a device or lettering indicating 
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genuineness, quality, or official inspection and 
approval; to impress (a device, etc.) on mer- 
chandise, weights or measures, or the like, for 
this purpose. 

1364 Extracts Burgh Rec. Edin. (187s) III. 187 Quha. . 
sail stamp samekill (cloth] as bets sufficient thairof with the 
said stamp in leid. 1631 Letters patents ir W. Russell etc., 
That a stamp.. to bee engraven with a Hose and Crown 
shall be stamped, sealed or marked on all the soapes..the 
better to distinguish the said soape from all counteifett 
soape. 1638 Reg. A fag. Sig. Scot. 315/1 To mark and stamp 
allfiilottis, peckis, pund-wechtis, staine-wecbtis, elnewandis 
(etc.]! 179s Fhankland in Phil. Traits. LXXXV. 276 The 
Sheffield artists, who stamp much low-priced work with the 
title of cast steel. 1846 Greener Sci. Gunnery 200 Such 
barrels are, of course, sent back unmarked. Those that are 
found satisfactory are duly stamped and taken home. 1883 
Kay in Law Times' Rep. LI II. 490/2 The words, .were 
never stamped on goods, or advertised as a trade mark. 
189a Photogr, Ann. II. Advt. p. cxxi, Messrs. — — warn 
customers before purchasing to see that every Lens is 
stamped with their Trade Mark. 

7. To impress with an official stamp or mark in- 
dicating that a duty or tax has been paid. In later 
use also, to attach an adhesive 1 stamp ’ to. 

1763 Blackstonc Comm. I. viii. 313 A fifth branch of the 
perpetual revenue consists in the stamp duties. . .These im- 
posts are very various, according to the nature of the thing 
stamped. 1837 R. Hill Post Office Reform 19 The duties 
of the Clerks in the London Office.. are. .to stamp the 
ietteis; to assort them for delivery [etc.]. 1854 Poultry 

C/iron. II. 147 If you need a reply, send .. an envelope 
directed and stamped. 1883 1 Mrs. Alexander ' At Bay 11 j, 
He wrote a hasty line to the effect that [etc,]... When this 
had been sealed, stamped, and directed to Lambert, be rang 
and ordered his bill. 189a Holyoake 60 Yrs. Agitator's 
Life I. liii, 287 Mr. Lloyd.. was at once told he must stop 
or stamp. He stamped, raised his paper to twopence, and 
lost his circulation. I neither stopped nor stamped. 1007 
G. John Voice from China xi. 240 We,, made another 
attempt to get the deed stamped. 

8 . In various uses, orig. figurative of senses 4 - 6 . 
fa. To fabricate (an inference) out of some- 
thing. 06s. 

1581 J. Bell Haddon’s Anew. Osor. 82 b, Out of these two 
monstruous falsely forged propositions, he stampeth a con. 
elusion . . no lesse false then malicious. Ibid. 152, 1 awayte 
what this choppelogicke will stampe out hereof. 

to. To declare or show to he of a certain quality 
or nature ; sometimes in bad sense, to stigmatize. 

*599 Shaks. Much Ado 1. ii. 7 Leo\nato\ Are they [jc. the 
newei] good? Old [Man], As the euents stamps them, but 
theyhaue a good couer. a 1720 Scwel Hist. Quakers (1722) 

I. Pref. 3 Their Fear of doing or omitting anything which 
they judged would displease God, often hath been stampt 
With the odious Denomination of Stubbornness, 1833 
Maurice Profit. Sf Kings xix. 339 Their literal accomplish- 
ment. .stamped them as sure decrees for Jerusalem and for 
euery other city of the earth in all generations to come.* 
*863 M. Howitt tr. Brewer's Greece II. xii. 22 And this 
stamps them really as Greek islands. 1871 Blackie Four 
Phases i. 137 The death of Socrates must be stamped by the 
impartial historian as a great social crime. 1885 Truth 
28 May 837/1 Not to like the picture is to stamp oneself as 
being no judge of painting. 

c. To give a mark of authoritative approval to; 
f to convert by authorization into. 

. I 681-6 S ^ 1 ?‘ Chr - , Li f e 1*747) III. 450 By his own 

inherent Authority, as he was a King, he stamped those 
Doctrines into Laws which he taught and delivered as a 
Prophet. x688 Comber Comp. Temple (ed. 3) Pief. 2 Hav- 
ing., undervalued these Devotions stampt by publick Au- 
thorny, 1778 Mme. D*Arblav Diary Sept.j Irie sanction of 
his good opinion, .would in a manner stamp the success of 
my book. 1809 Pinkney Tran. France 268 Time has stampt 
his reputation. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xlviii, No lady 
..can possess this desideratum, until she.. has been pre- 
sen ted to her Sovereign at Court, From that august inter* 
view they come out stamped as honest women. x8sa — 
Esmond 11. v, The famous Mr, Congteve had stamped with 
his high approval . . this delightful person, a 1833 Robert- 
son Strut. Ser. in. xxi, 273 He has been stamped by his 
masters eulogy. 

d. To impress with some permanent and con- 
spicuous characteristic. 

1780 Bentham Princ. Legisl, xiii. §4.6 Falsehood stamps 
a character with a deep and degrading stain. X836 J. Martin 
Discourses xv. 302 The Jewish priesthood must nave seemed 
stamped by God with something of the mystery of His own 
nature. *838 Lyttcn Leila r. 11, Its beauty was singularly 
stamped with a grave and stately sadness. 1838— Alicen. 

1, the book that Evelyn could admire was sure to he 
stamped with the impress of the uohle, the lovely, or the true 1 
6. To be a distinctive mark of; to characterize. 
*833 Tennyson Lady Clara 40 Her manners had not that 
repose which stamps the enste of Vere de Vere. 1837 Car- 
Lyle Fr. Rev. 1. tii. i, With that frankness of speech which 
stamps the independent man. 

f. To impress or fix permanently (an idea, etc.) 
on the mind or memory. 

i«a Stillingfl, Orig. Sacrm m. L § 10 If God hath 
stamped an universal chaiacter of himself upon the minds 
or men. x6oo Locke H um. Und. 1. ii. § 1 It is an established 
Opinion . .That there are. .some primary Notions, ..Char- 
acters ; as it were stamped upon the Mind of Man. x 72 g 
Watts Logic iv. h. (1726) 353 Give all Diligence, thatyour 
words, as fast as you utter them, may stamp your own 
Ideas exactly on the Mind of the Heater. 18x8 Byron Ch. 

4 J n< J. 0t l vai '> :RadcI!fre > Schiller, Shakspeaie’s 
d her „ ln 3?S e m ra «- *87* Morley Voltaire 
ifur type ? fbe , ■ was stamped by the impression 

nfKU C .,f aCt i r ,L n ? ln . t0 tte intelligence and feeling 
a £ d th « (nil wing times. 1885 'Mrs. Alexander’ 
The P. ,ct » re .° r tile streets through which he was 
conducted., remained forever stamped upon his memory. 


g, To impose permanently (an immaterial mark 
or sign) ; to impress the signs or traces of (some 
quality, event, etc.) on a person or thing ; to place 
permanently on a record or the like. 

X64X J. Jackson True Evang. T. iil 21 1 The character 
of Antiquity, that is now stamped upon them. 1684 Con- 
tempi. St. Man it. vi,(i6gg) 191 This Infamy, by some Mark 
of Ugliness and Deformity, shall be stamped upon their Faces 
and Bodies. 1736 C. Smart tr. Horace, Epist. 11. i. (1826) 

II. 275 If length of time makes poems better, as it does 
wine, I would fain know how many years will stamp a value 
upon writings. x8n Hazlitt Tabled. I. xi. 249 Conqueiors, 
statesmen, and kings live but by their names stamped on the 
page of history. i 8 s 5 Disraeli Vivian Grey v. x, Despair 
was stamped on his distracted features. 1848 J. H. Newman 
in W. Ward Life (1912) I. 240 , 1 believe those long years of 
anxiety have stamped themselves on my face. 1850 Meri- 
vale Rom. Emp. (1865) I. i. 3 The native ferocity of the 
people is stamped upon its earliest traditions. 1867 J. H. 
Parker Introd. Gothic Archit. (ed. 3) 256 The character of 
each century is stamped upon its architecture. 

Stampable (stse-mpab’l), a. [f. Stamp v. + 
-able.] That may be stamped 5 (of goods) liable 
to stamp duty. 

1803 Med, frill. X. x68 Numbers of people, .sold, .stamp- 
able articles without stamps or licence. 

Stampage (stas'mpedg). [f. Stamp v . + -age. 
Cf. F. estampage , Stampage.’] 

1. The crushing (of tin-ore). 

19x0 Cal. Close Rolls an. 1365, 113, 1,000 marks every year 
to be taken of the issue of the stampage of tin in Cornwall. 

2. A copy or impression (of an inscription) made 
by stamping. 

x88o Ettcycl . Brit. XIII. 118/2 No copy was obtained [of 
the rock inscription] until October X838, when the traveller 
Masson, .made a calico stampage and an eye copy. 

3. The amount chaiged or paid for the stamp or 
stamps of a postal packet ; postage. 

1887 Taken- in 88, I must not forget the stampage expenses 
..two miles out of Christ Church, your letter will be 2 d, 
1888 Atheuseum 16 June 762/1 It.. costs,. two or three 
times the amount of stampage for parcel post 

Stamp and go. Naut. phr. [The vbs. in 
imperative.] An order given to sailors for the 
performance of certain duties (see qnot, 186 /); also, 
the action of performing such duties. 

1830 Marry at King’s Own xix, To stop my ears against 
the infernal stamp-and-go of the marines and after-guards, 
over my head. 1867 Smyth Sailer's Word-bk., Stamp and 
Go 1 the order to step out at the capstan, or with hawsers, 
topsail-haliards, &c., generally to the fife or fiddle. 

transf. 1899 Kipling Stalky 38 The floor shook to the 
stamp-and-go of the ballet. 

StaTnpanta. [formed after rampant!] Stamping, 
c 1730 Ramsay Vision v, A stampant, and rampant, Ferss 
lyon in his band. 

Stamped (staempt), ^//, a . [f. Stamp v . + -ed*.] 

1. Crushed by stamping; pounded with pestle 
and mortar; crushed or pounded in a stamp-mill; 
tiodden hard with the feet. 

xfioo Dekker Shoomakers Holy-day (1610) Cj b. Rose . , . 
No doue was euer halfe so mild as he. S tbiL Mild ? yea as 
a bushel of stampt ciabs [sc. apples]. x6*6 Bacon Sylva 
§768 Putting it into great Jais of Stone, and Stirring it 
about with a few Stamped Almonds. 1778 Pryce Miit. 
Cormtb. 238 Halvans stamped small, and then washed, .is 
termed Stampt Ore. 1888 Gerard Land beyond Forest Iv. 
356 A heap of grey wood-ashes in the centre of the stamped 
earth floor. 

2. Marked with a stamp or device, a. Of coin. 

*381 Cat- Laittg Charters (1899) 254 Stampit penneis and 
plakis being exceptit. x6zx Shaks. IVint. T. xv. iv. 747 
They often giue vs (Souldiers) the Lye, but wee pay them 
for it with stamped Coyne, not stabbing Steele. *835 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxii. IV. 705 Nor dm all the newly 
stamped silver pass into circulation. 

to. Of paper: Furnished with a government 
revenue stamp ; spec, in slang stamped paper - 
promissory notes. Of a National Health Insurance 
card : Having the requiied stamps affixed. 

17x0 Swift Jml. Stella 3 Oct., He is discovered to have 
counterfeited stampt paper, in which he was a commissioner. 
*763 Universal Mag. XXXVII. Suppl. 375/2 A gallows 
was erected ; on one end of which was suspended the effigy . . : 
in his right hand he held a stamped bill of lading. 1809 
R. Langford Introd. Trade 5 Bills of Exchange, .must be 
written on stamped paper. 1848 Thackeray Van, Fair 
xxx, But since I'm married, .l'ye not touched a bit of 
stamped paper. *833 Literary Gaz. 6 Jan. 1 heading, 
Price Fourpence. Stamped Edition, Fivepence. X864 Once 
a Week 25 June 5/t The money was paid, and the stamped 
warranty was given. 19x3 Times 7 Aug. 3/3 They had be- 
come mere agents of the State for the receipt of stamDed 
contubution cards, 

°\ Of an envelope or other postal wrapper : 
Having a postage stamp embossed or printed upon 
it or (in later use) attached to it. 

1837 R Hill in G. B. Hill Life (r88o) 1 . 270 Let stamped 
covers and sheets of paper be supplied to the public from the 
Stamp Office or Post Office . . aud sold at such a price as to in- 
clude the postage. 1839 — On the Collection of Postage by 

means of Stamps ibid. 346 Small stamped detached labels 

sayabout .an inch square-which.if prepared with a glutinous 
wash on the back, may be attached without a wafer. 1832 U.S. 

v x 4 *f«* 3 *» Stamped letter envelopes to be printed. 
met. X. 256 Stamped envelope,. .stamped or printed en- 
velopes, . stamped letter envelope. 1834 Poultry Chron, II. 
envelope e * terS >eqmr,ns a re P 1 y» must contain a stamped 

d. Of notepaper: Having a device printed or 
embossed upon it. 


xgo7 Galsworthy Country Ho. 1. i. 1 A half-sheet of 
stamped and crested notepaper. 

3. Ornamen ted with an embossed pattern 01 design . 

Stamped leather : an expensive kind of wall-hanging used 

in the 16th— 17th c. consisting of leather covered wuh silver 
leaf, varnished with a yellow lacquer to represent gold, and 
embossed with figures, a pattern, etc., and painted. 

1756 Mrs. Caldirwood in Coltness Collect, (Maitl. Club) 
264 The curtain.. is made of a red stamped English stud. 
18x8 Scott Br. Lamm, xxvi, The inferior landholders and 
clergy, who usually ornamented their state apartments with 
hangings of a soit of stamped leather, manufactured in the 
Netherlands, garnished with trees and animals executed in 
copper foil. 1865 Way Promp. Parv. Pref. p. Ii, This MS. 
is in the original stamped binding with boaids, probably 
of oak. 1874 H. H. Cole Catal. hid. Art S. Kens. 
Mus. 150 Sword, iion hilted, with stamped leather scabbaid. 
1882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Hccdlewoi k 459/ 2 Stamped 
Velvet is employed for the making of chess bodices and 
trimmings. Ibid., Stamped velvet woik, a modern Em- 
broidery that is both effective and easy. 

4. Of a device, name, etc. : Impressed by means 
of a stamp. 

Z865 Annie Thomas On Guard xxxv, Thinking the seal or 
stamped monogram would tell from whom it came. x88x-6 
Grosart in Greene's Wks. V. Note to title of Planeto- 
wackia. Our text of ' Planetomachia ’ is fi oin that in the 
Bodleian, which bears the well-known stamped name of 
‘ George Steevens '. 

5. Of metal-ware : Pressed into shape by means 
of a stamping machine. 

1879 Cassell's 1 echn. Educ. IV. 263/1 The introduction 
of stamped hi ass-foundry created anew era in the trade. 

Stampede (staeunprd), si. Also *)• stampedo. 
[Originally U.S. ; ad. Mexican Sp. estampida , a 
peculiar use of Sp. estampida, also estampido crash, 
uproar : see Stamp j£. 1 ] A sudden rush and flight 
of a body of panic-stricken cattle. 

a. *834. U. S. Excc. Docttm. 2nd Sess., 23rd Congr. I. 
74 (Stanford) A stupid sentinel last night . . alarmed the 
the camp and sent off in a stampedo the rest of the house-. 
1833 W. Irving Tour Pi aeries xxvi, 230 About two houis 
before clay there was a stampedo, or sudden rush of hoises, 
along the purlieus of the camp. 1867 BuRroN Hist. Scot, 

III. xxxi. 276 These visitations produced a serious practical 
result in a stampedo of horses. 

p. 1844 G. W. Kendall Harr. Texan Santa FI E.xpcd. 
I. 96 1 A stampede 1 ’ shouted some of Lhe old campaigners, 

, .running towards their frightened animals, a 1864 Haw - 
tiiorne Dr. Grimshawe xviii. (1891) 227 Then, tossing their 
horns, they [the deer] set off on a -stampede. 1884 Times 
3 Mar. 5/1 The shells.. fortunately doing no damage, only 
causing a stampede among the mules and horses. 

to. transf. A sudden or unreasoning rush or 
flight of persons in a body or mass ; in American 
politics, a sudden unconcerted rush of a political 
convention for a candidate who seems likely to win. 
a. x86* T. A. Trollope Lenten Journ. Umbria i. 4 The 
great lines, trodden smooth by the annual stampedo of 
northein travellers. 

p. 1846 Longf. Life (1891) II. 69 There is a great ‘stain, 
pede on Parnassus at the pie-,ent moment, 1839 K. Corn- 
wallis Panorama Hew World I. 352 Asoitof stampede or 
unreasoning rush of about twelve thousand men, principally 
from Victoria, was the speedy consequence. 1883 Lord It. 
Gower Remimsc. I. xiii. 236 We were stopped by a stam- 
pede of peasants, some on foot, others in carts and on horse- 
back. x888 Bryce Arner. Comtnw. II.lxx. 368 [When the 
break comes, 1. e. when the weaker factions, perceiving that 
the_ men of their first preference cannot succeed, tiansfer 
their votes to .. one.. likely to succeed] .. battalion after 
battalion goes over to the victors. -.In the picturesquely 
technical language of politicians, it is a Stampede. X893 
Nation (N. Y.) 24 Aug. 140/3 Ward did not share the 
sanguine expectations of those convei ts who looked for an 
Anglican stampede into the Roman Church. 

Stampede (stse-mpz’d), v. Also *(* stampedo 
(rare), [f. Stampede si.] 

1. train. To cause a stampede amongst (cattle) ; 
to cause a stampede of (a person’s) cattle, 
n. sPeflBiackiu. Mag, Nov. 593 The Chases [1. c. a family 
named Chase]., were stampedoed upon the waters of the 


““Aiun Jn.uu. jucxiiO xxii. 107 Aiuring me 
night our mulada, which was grazing at large in the prairie, 
was stampeded by the Indians. 1896 Gen. H. Pui«kr 
m Century Mag. Nov. 23 The mules, stampeded by the 
sound of battle raging about them, had bioken loose.. and 
run away, *897 Cavalry Tattiis 139 Against cavahyin 
bivouacs . , the party should be divided, some being told off to 
stampede the horses. 

b. transf. and fig. To cause (a body of persons) 
to fly or. rusb away through fear or common 
impulse; in American politics, to induce (apolitical 
convention) to vote suddenly in a body (for a parti- 
cular candidate). Cf. Stampede sb. b. 

x868 Visct. Strangford Select, (1869) 1 . 204 The aforesaid 
people are as likely as not to go by default anu be stampeded 
S t0 re i> e *bon. 1888 Bryce Amer, Camutw. II. lxx. 568 
io stampede a convention is the steadily contemplated aim 
ot every manager who knows he cannot win on the fn st 
ballot. 1889 Boston (Mass.) Jml, 7 Mar. 2/4 Efforts of the 
Bears to Stampede the New York Market. 1898 Educat. 
A ev. XV. 412 The crazes by which teachers are periodically 
stampeded. 

2. intr . Of a herd of cattle : To become panic- 
stricken and take to flight. 

1839 Marcy^ Prairie Trcev. xl 69 My entire herd of about 
two Hundred horses and mulesal! stampeded in the night. 

Daily News 1 Mar., If the Zulus attack they always 
tryto make the cattle within the park stampede. 

o. Of a company of peisons: To rush with 
common impulse. 



STAMPEE. 


STANCE. 


1849 bl. Y. Tribune 12 June (Bartlett Did. A vter. ), The 
Virginia Legislative, becoming frightened at the appioach 
of the cholera, have finally stampeded towaid the White 
Sulphur Springs. 1884 A. Forbes Chinese Gordon xi. 108 
The new legiment broke, stampeded into the other, and 
threw it into confusion. 

Hence Stampe'ded ppl. a . ; Stamps' ding vbl. 
sb. and ppl. a. Also Stampe'der. 

1884 Stanwood Hist. Presid. Elections x\ iv. 31s Another 
rule [of the Republican convention of 1876] put an end to 
the piactice of ‘stampeding’. 1885 Sunkin ix. 216 The 
enemy weie still pursuing the stampeded camels. 1885 
Pall Mall Gas. 4 Nov. 4/2 He was nearly forced over a 
precipice by a stampeding herd of wild hoi ses. 1891 Daily 
News 23 Sept. 5/1 In a snort time we shall learn how many 
of Tuesday’s stampeders found room in the new region, 
t Stampee*. Obs. [? Corruptly a. F. estainpille 
stamp, seal, a. Sp. cstampilla dim. of estampa 
Stamp ji. 3 ] A counterfeit coin formerly circulated 
in the West Indies. 

179S W. Bullock in Naval Chron. IX. 457 You was to 
have the stampees at 3s. per gioss. 1797 /<W.X. 128 Negro 
money called stampees, or bfack dogs. 

Stamper (stae’mpai), sb. [f. Stamp v. + -er 1.] 

1 . One who stamps with the feet ; + one who 
tieads (grapes). Also with out (cf. Stamp v. 3 d). 

1388 Wyclif Amos ix. 13 And the stampere [1382 treder] 
of grape schal take the man sowynge seed. *913 E. C. 
Bentley Trent's Lad Case 6 He stood in every eye as the 
unquestioned guaidian of stability, the stamper-out of 
manipulated crises. 1914 J. H. Sicnisc Pastor Futiems xxii. 
180 Breaker of bruised reeds and stamper on smoking flax. 

b. Med. (See quot.) 

1901 Dorland Med. Did. (ed. 2) Stamper , a person 
affected with locomotor ataxia; so called because of the 
peculiar stamping gait of that disease. 

c. Ornith. (See quot.) 

187a Coues N. Amer. Birds 240 Forced to lisc by stamp- 
ing with the feet on the ground ; from this latter circumstance, 
the buds have been named Calcatorcs (stampers). 

2 . One who uses a stamp or works a stamping 
machine ; one who marks an impression (on some- 
thing) with a stamp. (In several trades the desig- 
nation of a special class of workmen.) Also fig. 

1556 Charter Stationers' Co. in Entick London (1766) IV. 
227 Any stamper, printer, binder or seller of any manner of 
books. 162* J. Archbold Beauty of Holiness 6 The Holy 
Ghost, os the immediate stamper of this impression of holi- 
nesse in the spirits of men. 173s J. Ciiamderlayne Pres. 
St. Gt. Brit. it. in. (ed. 31) 00 [Officers for the Stamp 
Duties.] The Names of the Thirty-Nine Stampers. i86z 
Catal. Internat, Exhib. Brit. II. No. 6449, The stampers 
[in needle manufacture] make a perforation partly through 
the wires. 1879 Cassell’s Tcchu. Educ. IV. 263/1 The early 
stampers were timid, and used only shallow dies. 

b. A postal employ^ who applies the postmark 
and obliterates the postage stamps on letters and 
postal packets. 

1850 Ogilvie s.v., In the Glasgow post-office there are 
four stampers. *901 Scotsman 26 Dec. 8/1 The swiftest 
stamper in the office.. has obliterated [with the machine] 
the stamps of 268 faced letters in a minute. 

3 . An instrument used in stamping. 

a. A pestle, rammer. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour fij, He,. took a stamper 
and brake the two legges of his wyf. 1600 Surflkt Country 
Farm m. lii. 551 Lay nutmegs on heapes, bray them with a 
woodden stamper. 1753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Beetle , 
For the military use, beetles, called also stampers, are thick 
round pieces of wood. .. Their use is for beating or settling 
the earth of a parapet. 1869 A. R. Wallace Malay A rchip. 
vi. (1874) 92 [The Dyak woman] has an hour's work every 
evening to pound the rice with a heavy wooden stamper. 

b. (Chiefly pi.) The pestle or each of several 
pestles in a crushing or pounding machine, esp. in 
a stamping mill = Stamp sbf 9. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 12 Of late limes they mostly vse 
wet stampers, and so haue no need of the crazing mils for 
their hest stuffe. 1674 Petty Dull. Proportion 64 Water 
gushing out upon the floats of Under-shot Mills ; as may be 
.seen in the Stampers of Paper-Mills.. 1701 Smeaton Edy- 
stone L. (1793) § 201 It is beat by iron-beaded Stampers 
upon an iron ued. . 187a W. W. Smyth Minin g Statist. 51 
The crushing machine has 48 stampers, in twelve batteries 
of four stampers each. Each stamper weighs 6 cwt. 

c. A hat-maker’s tool : See quots. 

1688 Holme A rmoury in. 386/1 The Felt-makers, (or more 
generally teimed Hat-makeis) Instrument called a Stamper. 
174.5 De Coetlogon's Hist. Arts fy Sci. II. 106/a A Stamper 
. .is a Piece of Iron or Copper, bent. Ibid, 107/1 We’ll 
proceed to give it the proper Form, by laying the conical 
Cap on a wooden Block of the intended Size of the Crown 
of the Hat; and thus tie it round with the Commander, 
which we’ll beat and gradually drive down all round with 
the Stamper. 1837 Win rroCK B k. Trades (1 842) 295 {Hatter), 
These inequalities are reduced.. in which the assistance of 
a copper instrument called a ‘stamper’ is found available. 

a. An instrument for beating leather. (Cf. 
Stamp sb. 3 11.) 

185a Morfit Tanning Currying { 1853) 227 The stamper 
leaves the surface of the leather [etc,]. 

4 . slang, pi. Shoes ; feet. ? Obs. 

1567 Harman Caveat (1869) 83 Stampers, shooes. 165a 
Brome Joviall Crew x, Wks. III. 366 Strike up Piper a 
merry merry dance That we on our stampers may foot it and 
prance. 1673 R* Head Canting Acad. 20 From thy 
stampers then remove Thy Drawers [i.e. stockings]. 1676 
Coles Did., Stampers, shoes or carriers, aijoo B. E. 
Did. Cant. Crew, Denseavile-Stampers, County-Carriers. 
18x9 Sporting Mag. V. 123 Coster-mongers, in all their 
gradations, down to the Stampers. x8a8 Egan Boxiana IV. 
164 The leaky stampers gave symptoms of ague touches to 
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their miserable owners, who had not better soles for the 
trying occasion. 

5 . Conch . In book-names of certain shells. ? Obs. 
c 17 li Petiver Gazophyl . x. 98 Marbled Luzone Stamper, 
with a flesh-colomed and black Mouth. 17x3 — Aquat. 
Anita. Amboinm Tab. ii, Lylindrns . . Prince Stamper. 
Voluta Musicalis. . Hoin-Book Stamper. 

0 . attrib., as stamper battery, box , press. 

1890 Pall Mall Gas. 21 May 2/1 In a '“stamper batteiy 
the stone is thrown into an oblong iron box, in which five 
bars of ironware made to rise and fall alternately. 187a 
W, W. Smytii Mining Statist. 51 The “stamper boxes are 
fitted with false bottoms. 1875 < Knight Did. Mech , 
* Stamper-press , a pi ess for stamping sheet metal. 1911 
Encycl. Brit. XX._ 47/1 The Dutch or stamper press, in- 
vented in Holland in the 17th century, was up to the eai jy 
years of the 19th centuiy almost exclusively employed in 
Europe for pressing oil-seeds. 

f Sta-mper, v. Obs. rarer \ [? var. of Stam- 
mer ®.] intr. To waver. 

cx 425 St. Elis. o/Spalbech in Anglia VIII. 114/28 Jit 
stuinbib sche neuere ne stampede ne waggiji. 
Stampian (staympian), a. Geol. [f. med.L. 
Stamp-82 Etampcs (France).] = Rupelian a. 

1893 Geikie Text-bh. Geol. (ed. 3) <389 Above it comes the 
Stampian [gi oup]. 1910 Encycl. Brit. X I. 670 Oligocene. . . 
In continental Europe the following subdivisions have been 
established in descending order : (1) Aquitanian, (2) Stampian 
(Rupelian), 3 Tongnan (Sannoisiau). 
f Stampine. An alleged name of a bird. 

1579 Hake Newes out of Pewlcs iv. (1872) D ij b, Stent, 
Slockard, Stampine, Tanterueale, and Wigeon of the best. 

Stamping (slaympir)), vbl. sb. [-in a 1 .] 

1 . The action of Stamp v., in vaiious senses. 

1375 Barbour Bruce vn. 269 Bot he had schort quhil at 

the met Sittyn, quhen he herd gret stampyng About the 
hous. a 1400-30 Wars Alex. 781 Quat of stamping of 
stedis & stering of bernes, All dymed be dale & b e dust 
ryses, 1550 Edw. VI J; ml. in Burnet Hist. lief. II. 11. 11. 
(1681) 35 The Lords at London having tryed all kinds of 
Stamping, ..proved that without any loss, but sufferable, the 
Coin might be brought to eleven ounces fine. 1630 A’. John- 
son's Kvtgd. # Com/iiw. 398 (China) Their Printing is but 
stamping, like our great Letters or Gates cut in wood; for 
they cut many words in one peece, and then stampe it off in 
paper. x7aoSwiFT Poems, Irish Feast, A mercy the ground 
Did not but st with their stamping, x88a Cauls old & S award 
Did. Needlework , Stamping. . is a method adopted for pro- 
ducing a pattern on cotton, silk, or woollen stuffs, having a 
stiff raised pile on the face. *897 Flandrau Harvard Epi- 
sodes 184 Such a cruel stamping out of youth and strength 
and happiness at the very beginning. 

u The imposition of a stamp tax (on a country). 
17 66 Franklin Exam. Wks. 1887 III. 450 While the 
stamping of America was under consideration, and before 
the bill was brought in. 

2 . concr. a. pi. The materials pounded or 
crushed. 

1594 Plat Jnuell-ho. 71 Take the stampings of Crabs after 
the verjuice is expressed. 1678 Evelyn's Pomona (ed. 5) 
403 For Water-cidu, take your stampings when you press 
them from the first liquor, and put them into tubs. 1839 
Ure Diet. Arts 707 The balls [of iron] are first worked 
under the forge-hammer ; and these stampings being after- 
wards heated, - are passed through the roughing rollers, 
to. An article fashioned by stamping. 
x86a Catal. Internat. Exhib., Brit. II. No. 6189, Stamp- 
ings and pressings of iron and steel fora variety of purposes. 
1893 Daily News xo Apr. 6/4 There is a brisk business, .in 
large stampings in the shape of howls, lard tins, &c. 

<3, Ornamentation produced by stamping j 
stamped work. 

x88g Amer. Pttbl, Weekly 30 Mar. 489 The Work is., 
elegantly bound in imported cloth, gilt edge, with rich 
stamping in gold, and silver. 189a Photogr. Ann. II. s8x 
The fancy stamping all over the biasswork adding also 
considerably to a handsome appearance. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as stamping-die, - engine , 
hammer , t -house, -iron ( = pestle), - machine , -mill, 
-press, -rod; stamping ground U.S., an animal’s 
habitual place of resort ; also transf. ; stamping 
shop, the ' shop ’ in a needle-factory containing 
machinery for punching the eyes of needles. 

With stamping-iron cf. OE. stpupingtsern ‘celon’ (Wr.- 
Wiilcker 203). 

1845 Penny Cycl. Suppl. I. 231/2 Above is a press, to the 
lower end of which is attached the “stamping-die or device, 
face downwards.. 1840 Mechanics' Mag. XXXIII. 504/1 
On the “Stamping Engines in Cornwall. 1839 [H. R. 
Howard] Hist. Virgil A. Stewart 70 (R. H. Thornton 
A mer. Gloss.) I made my way from Milledgeville to William- 
son County, the old “stamping-ground. 1883 W. M. Baker 
New Timothy 176 (Cent.) It’s with them fellows as it is 
with wild animals. You can just keep clear of them if you 
want, stay far out of their stamping-ground. 1834-6 Barlow 
in Encycl, Mtirop . VIII. 676/2 AH but the very largest 
[utensils] are raised or sunk by the “stamping hammer. 
1706 J.. Stevens Span.-Eng. Did. s. v. Plata, [The silver] 
is cast into. Bars, and carry d to the King's “Stamping-house, 
where it is try’d, and the Mark set upon it according to its 
Fineness.. 155a in P. H. Hore Wexford (1901) [II.) 243, 
4 “Stamping Irons [for the stamping mill]. 1778 Pryce 
Min. Cormtb. 284 The Tin is.. cool enough to sustain the 
stamping iron. 1839 Ure Did. Arts 1162 A “stamping- 
machine with dies, 1884 Knight Did. Mech. Suppl. Stamp- 
ing Machine, for stamping the soles of boots and shoes with 
monogram or trade-mark. 155a in P. H. Hore Wexford 
(1901) [II.] 243, 2 gret pecs of Iron for the “stampying mylh 
1855 J> Leifchild Cornwall aj A stamping mill, worked 
by steam, was erected at the very bottom of the excavation. 
1858 S1MMONDS Did. Trade, *Stamping-press , a piess for 
imprinting, by a sunken die, bills of lading, notes, envelopes, 
drafts, etc. ; [also] a crushing mil! roc ores. 1879 Cassells 
Ttchn . Educ. III. 55 The rags, after macerating for many 
days. .» were beaten by means of “stamping.rods shod with 


iron . . ; these worked in strong oak or stone mortars. 1862 
Catal. Internat. Exhib., Brit. II. No. 6449, The wires me 
taken to the ‘“stamping shop ’, wheie the fust germ of an 
eye is given to each half of every wire. 

Stamping (staympig), ppl a. [-ing 2 .] That 
stamps with the feet ; characterized by stamping 
with the feet. Hence Sta'mpuxgly adv. 

1594 Nashs Unfort. Trav. E 2, One as if he had ben 

a iling a clay flooie stampingly trode the stage so haide 
his feete, that [etc.]. 1596 — Saffron Walden O 2, 
Hee cald all the World asses., with thestampingestcuising 
and tearing he could vtter it. 1599 Breton Wit of Wit 
(Grosart) 18/2 The gallant shewe of stamping steeds. 1709 
Steele Taller No. 166 T 8 The Stamping Dances of the 
West-Indians or Hottentots. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 
VII. 876 A stamping movement of the foot. 1903 Kipling 
Five Nations, White Horses vi. By day with stamping 
squadi 011s,.. Creep up the wise White Horses. 

Staimpoma'nia. The mania for collecting 
postage stamps. Hence Sta xnpoma'iiiac. 

1865 Morning Star 28 Aug., A few ycais ago, grey-haired 
people, as well as little children, were seized with the stainpo- 
mania, x886 Daily Nexus 9 Dec. 5/2 In the other branches. . 
the collector may he eager.. for good things, but he can 
never know the passion of the stampomaniac. 
Stam-wood : see Siam sb.''* b. 

Stan, obs. and dial, form of Stand sb. and z>. ; 
obs. var. Stone sb. and v. and Stenjj sb. (dial.). 
Stancarian (stseqkeo’i iln). Hist. [f. Stancar-us 
(see below) + -ian.] One of those Protestants in 
the i6lh c. who adopted the opinion of Stancarus 
(Francesco Stancari of Mantua, 1 501-74) that the 
Atonement of Christ was wrought by Xlis human 
nature only. Also attrib. or adj. (Cf. Osiandrian.) 

1565 Harding Confut, Apol. in. iv. 141 b, 'I he Osiandrincs 
teach that Christ iustifieth a man by his diuine nature only. 
The Stancarians..by his huinnine natuie only. 1655 J. 
Owen Vind. Evang. Pref. xi, I do plainly Detest every 
Heretical blasphemy .. whether it be Allan, Servetian, 
Eunomian or Staicarian [sic). 

So Stanca’rist. 

1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Eel. Knowl. III. 3235 [Stancaro] 
gathered some pupils, called ‘ btancarists’. 

t Stance, sb.l Obs. Also 5 Htawnce, 6-7 
staunoe. [Aphelic foim of Distance sb.~\ Dis- 
sension, dispute : =■ Distance sb. 1. Wtihouten 
stance : without dispute, undoubtedly. 

14.. Merita Missx 151 in Lay Folks Mass Bit. 152 
Charlys wane All fiawnce, And ahtende spay ne with- owtyn 
stawnce. 1566 Gascoigne Supposes 11. iv, 1 will set such a 
staunce [It. tanta discordia ] bctwecnc him and Pasiphilo 
that all this towne shall not make them friendes. 1566 J. 
Heywood Spider F. xxxix. n Beginning of their com* 
nicashin arose, Wherin they argde and fell at aiging stance. 

Stance (stems), sb.* Also 6 stans 0 (sense 4), 
7 staunce, 9 stanch (sense 1 c). Now chiefly Sc. 
and north, [a. F. stance (now only in the sense 
‘ stanza ’ : see 4), ad. It. stanza station, stopping 
place, room, etc. : see Stanza.] 

1 . A standing- place, station, position. 

153a Boner in St. Papers Hen. VIII, VII. 306 Beyng at a 
stance, where oon way turneth to the Popes lodging, and the 
other to theEmperours, the Popedeparted from theEmperour. 
a x6i8 Sylvester Panardus 473 If in Earth shee yet have 
any Stance, ’Tis with the Cynois, Turks, or Scythians. 1640 
R. Baillie Canterb. Selfconvid. 108 Yet now in our book 
it must change the place, and be brought to its owne old 
stance. 18x6 Scott Antiq. iv, From this stance it is piob- 
able..that Julius Agricola beheld what our Beaumont lias 
so admirably described 1 182a Galt Provost xxxiii. Getting 
out the fite-engine from its stance under the stair. x86a 
Beveridge Hist. India iv. iv. II. 143 One chapter is de- 
voted to . . stances for deities. X89X Atkinson Moorland Par. 
319 One of my lads, .shot fifteen of these depredators from 
one stance, 1895 Crockett Sweetheart Trav. 259 An 
empty stone-breaker’s stance cut deep into the edge of the 
wood. 

f b. At a stance : at a standstill. So to put to 
a stance. Obs. 

c X678 in Kirk ton's Hist. Cti. Scot. (181 7) 388 note, It seems 
your French trade, sir, is at a stance. 1697 W. Cleland 
Poems 11 (Jam.) But here my fancie’s at a stance, vjzz 
W. Hamilton Wallace 167 (Jam.) Their sad misfortune^ 
and unlucky chance,, .Had put their measures to a stance. 
C. A platform for a workman to stand on, 
x8xx Naval Chron. XXV.’ 219 With a stanch six feet wide 
on the top, for the workmen to stand upon. 1886 Barrow- 
man Sc. Mining Terms 63 Stance, a platfoimon which the 
men stand when working the lever in mineral boring. 

d. In Golf and other games : The position of 
the player's feet in playing a stroke. 

1897 Outing XXX. 42 6/x The stance, the grip, the swing, 
that together make up, what they call a good style. 1897 
Encycl. Sport I. 473/2 (Golf). 1913 Biackw. Mag. Dec. 
832/2 When Jessop does not come off in batting, the peculiari- 
ties of his style and stance are calculated to accentuate the 
failure. 

+ 2 . A room, cell, cabinet. Also, a compartment 
in a shield. Obs. (Cf. Stanza 2.) 

1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 462 The Conegidor came out of 
his adioyning stance. Ibid. 476 The young English Priest 
entered my melancholly staunce. Ibid. 502 The third ioynd 
Staunce denotes to me a Galley. 

3 . A site ; esp. an area tor building upon. Also 
bnilding-stcmce. 

1631 Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 633/1 Molendinum. . lie. . wattir- 
gang et stance ejusdem. 1649 Presbyt. Fee. in Campbell 
Ch. <$• Par. Kirkcaldy (1904) x6x The stance of the Kirk 
intendit to be built. 1793 Statist. Acc, Scot. VIII, 253 
Every man had a dry gravellish stance whereon to found his 
house. 1823 Scott Peveril xi, The higher part of the level 
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ground afforded a stance for an old house. 1844 H. Stephens 
Bk. Farm III. 972 A. large oblong hay-stack should be built 
in this way:.. The stance should be raised 1 foot above the 
ground. 1884 North Brit. Daily Mail 5 Aug. 6/ 5 Paiiley 
Race Meeting.. .A few stances of Ground for Tents ate still 
to let. 

f 4 . — Stanza i. Obs.rare. 

1596 Harington Apol. Ajax Cc 6 b, They had quoted 
a stanse in Hary Osto beginning thus [etc.]. 1598 Florio, 
.Sftxasr,,. a stance orstaffeof verses or songs. 1613CHAPMAN 
Mask Inns of Court D 3, The Phcebades sing the hrst Stance 
of the second song. 

Stance (staus), v. Sc. [f. Stance si.-] trans. 
To place or station ; to pen (cattle) for sale. 

17. . Skeriff-Micir in Ritson’s Sc. Songs (1794) II. 66 He 
ne’er advanc’d From the place he was stanc’d. 1887 Scott. 
Leader 19 Oct. 4 Three thousand head of cattle of all breeds 
were stanced at Dalkeith yesterday, a 1893 in R. Ford Hctrj> 
Perthsk. 371 The fiddler loon.. Was cannily stanced in his 
seat on a mil. 

Stanch., staunch (stanj, stgnf), rS.l Also 8 
Sc. stench, [f. Stanch v., or ad. the equivalent 
F. estanche (Cotgr. 16x1 ; now Blanche), which 
prob. existed in OF.] 

+ 1. That which stops or allays, also a stopping. 
a 1400-50 Stockh. Med. MS. 28 Staunch of lecherye. *557 
Grimaldi; in Tot tel s Misc, ( Arb. ) 1 10 O frendship, . .0 sacred 
bond of blisfull peace, the stalworth staunch of strife. 1567 
Dtttrn. Ocaerr. (Bannatyne Club) no It was rather done 
for the stanche of the mouthes of the peopill. 1613 Jackson 
Creed 1. x. § 3 As it were, an ebbe or staunch in the affaires 
of the Kingdome of Israel. 1790 D. Morison Poems 18 
(E.D.D.) E’er their cravings got a stench, His pulse fu’ 
sair was bearin’. 

2 . Something used for stanching blood, a styptic, 
fa. (Application uncertain), b. dial. Selenite 
or powdered gypsum. [Cf. F. pierre & estanche, 
‘the bloud-stone’ (Cotgr.).] c. Anglo-Irish. 
The leguminous plant Antkyllis vulneraria . 

a. *391 Earl Derby's Exped. (Camden) 164 Johanni Ieche 
pro camfor et staunche. 

b. 171a J. Morton Nat. Hist. Northamptotish. 178 Its 
Use in stopping excessive Bleeding has been try’d with very 
good Success at Kettering; on which Account it [if. a 
variety of selenite] has there the Name of Stanch. *748 
Hill Hist. Fossils 129. 

c. *726 Threlkeld Synopsis Stirb. Hibern. A 6 b, An- 
ihyllis Leguminosa. . is sold in our Markets by the Name 
of Stanch, being astringent, as most of the Pulse Kind are. 

f 3 . ? Drying effect (of fire). Obs. rare~ x . 

1643 Steer tr. Fabricius’ Exper. Ckirttrg. iii. 8 Sore by 
reason of the stretching of the skin, which is stretched and 
drawne together by the stanch of the fire. 

4s. A kind of after-damp in mines, etc. 

1693 G. Pooley in Phil. Trans. XVII. 674 In ancient 
Works, . .Damps and Staunches sometimes arise. 1847 Hal. 
liwell. Staunches, damps or offensive vapours arising in 
underground works, mines, &c. 

6. Comb.', stanch-air = sense 4 ; stanch-grass 
Sc. yarrow, Achillea. Millefolium. 

1768 Ross Helenore q A" her washing cud na stench the 
bleed, In haste then Nory for the stench-girss yeed. *874 
R. Buchanan Poet. lVks 1 . 196 No stanchgrass ever heal’d 
a wound so deep. 1883 Gresley Gloss. Coalmining 237 
Stanch-air. 

Stanch, staunch (stem/, stgn]), sb. 2 [a. OF. 
estanche , related to estanc Stank jA] A lock or 
dam in a river, 

1767 Hull Naz/ig. Act 1034 Bridges, sluices, staunches, 
locks. 1866 Bkogden Prov. Lines,, Stanch, a lock or stop 
for water, much used in the fen districts. 1879 Edin. Rev. 
CL. 447 Rude temporary stanches, or flush-weirs. 1890 
Fishing Gass. 8 Nov. 242/3 This rather fast-running and 
weedy river— the staunches were up. Ibid. The swims at 
the first and second staunch. 

Comb. 1794 Rennie Rep. Surv. Thames 10 All the old 
stanch locks should be purchased, and proper gauge or pen 
wiers substituted in their place. 

Stanch, a . ; see Staunch a. (the usual form). 
Stanch, stannch (Stan/, stjinf), v. Forms : 
4-6 stanche, staunche, 4-5 stawnche, stonch, 

5 staunge, 6 staineh, staynche, stanche, 
stinch, 6-7 stench, 4- stanch, staunch, [ad. 
OF. esianchier (mod.F. handier) to stop the flow 
of (water), stanch (blood), stop up (a leak), make 
(a vessel) watertight, to queuch (thirst), corre- 
sponding to Pr., Sp., Pg. estancar in similar senses 
(Pg. also to exhaust, weary), It .stancare to weary: - 
Com. Rom. *stancare, according to some scholars 
a contraction of popular L. *stagnicdre , f, s tagn-um 
pool, pond (whence Stagnate v., Stagnant a.] 

1 . trans. To stop the flow of (water, etc.). Now 
only poet. {rare). Also, f to dam up. 

* 4 ®* pAXT 0 ? Myrr. n. xxv. 118 Thus growetb the rayne 
And whan it is alle fallen to therthe & the grete moisture 
is staunched the clowde hath lost his broun colour. *535 
Coverdale Ezek. xxxi. 13, I will staunch his floudes. 1576 
Fleming Pemopl. Epist. 26 Those thinges, which could 
staunche the streames of my teares. 164a Bridge Wound. 
Cohsc. Cured ii. 19 That Justice, .may run down like water 
which hath been stanched up. 1876 Swinburne Erectkeus 
426 A living well of life nor stanched nor stained. 

+ *>• fig. To dry up the springs of; to exhaust 
(one’s credit). Obs. 

*338 R. Brunne Chron. (1725) 107 For tostanch his foysoun 
homward hafl ment. 1380 Lay Folks Catech.(L) 1300 Vdyl- 
nesse is , . stoppynge ana staunchyng grace and good thewys. 
*568 Fulwel Like will to Like E ii, My credit also is now 
quite staunched. 

1 0. inir. for refit. To cease flowing. Obs. 


c 1400 tr. Secret a Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 00 Water ysouer- 
comand in Planetys, and staunches noght but by doun- 
shedyng. 1588 A. King Canisius Catech. in Cash, tract. 
(S. T. S.) 187 The raine staincheit the 40 day eftei Noa 
entereit in the ark. , . .. 

2 . trans. To stop the flow of (blood or other 
issue from the body) ; to stop the flow of blood 
from (a wound). 

In the first two quots. possibly inir. for ref. : see c. > 

*3.. Settyn Sag. (W.) 1136 For al that heuer he mighte 
do, His menesoun might nowt staunche tho. 1 a *400 Morte 
Arth. 2577 For alle 'pe harbours of Bretayne salle noghte 
thy blode stawnche 1 14 . Sir Beues (M.) 534 To the freshe 
erth he laid hym flatt, For to staunche his woundus with 
that. <1x425 tr. Ardeme's Treat. Fistula, etc. 47 pe fluxe 
or be rynnyng ber y-dried, or stopped, or staunched, p a J 
dye sone after. 1599 Breton Will of Wit, etc. (Grosart) 
30/1 First the blood must bee stinched. r6xo G. Fletcher 
Christ's Viet. Earth fix. Ode, Not all the skill his wounds 
can stench. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. 11. 379 The flux 
could be stenched by no other Remedies. 1718 Pope 
iv. 229 Now seek some skilful Hand, whose pow rful Art 
May stanch th’Effusion, and extract the Dart, a 1721 Prior 
Dial. Locke <§■ Montaigne 657 A Cobweb is good. . to. .stanch 
cut thumbs. *781 Cowfer Rctirem. 322 [To] staunch the 
bleedings of a broken heart. 1819 Scott Ivanhoe xxxvh, 
The bleeding was stanched, the wound was closed. 1859 
Tennyson Elaine 319 Then came the hermit out and., 
stanch'd his wound. *872 Dixon Switzers xxxi. 313 They 
learn to staunch the flow ofblood. 1890 R. Bridges Shorter 
Poems 1 Elegy vii, The branches . . bleed from unseen wounds 
that no sun stanches. 

fib. To stop the bleeding or diarrhoea of (a 
person). Obs. 

1470-83 Malory Arthur xvii. xi. 706 Two felawes.riyfte 
her vp and staunched her but she had bled soo moche that 
she myght not lyue. *330 Palsgr. 732/2 He fell a bledyng, 
but none coulde stanche hym tyll he was dede. 136* Holly- 
bush Horn. Apoth. 33 But if the siege be by reason a man 
hath eaten ought that is unwholsom, then ought he not to 
be staunched so sone. 
c. inir. for refi. 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes ofAymon i. 37 Wh jche corps neuer 
staunched of bledynge by the space of via myles. 1526 
Tindale Luke viii. 44 Immediacy hei issue, off bloud 
staunched. *655 Culpeper, etc. Riverius iv. vii. 118 Pie- 
sently the blood stanched. *399 A. M. tr. GabelAouer’s Bk. 
Physicke 317/r Strewe of this pouldre theron, and keepe it 
alwayes on the wounde; if with the. first time it will not 
stench, applye it theron the seconde time, 1850 Robertson 
Serm. Ser. n. iii. (1864) 43 The heart will bleed, and stanch 
when it has bled enough. 

f 3 . trans. To quench, allay, satisfy (thirst, 
hunger, desire, etc.) ; also, to repress, extinguish 
(appetite, hatred, anger, etc.). Obs. 

£*3x5 Shoreham Poems 11. 96 Ine hys pyne hys stronge 
betst Stanchede hy wyb Salle, c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 11. 
pr. ii. (1868) 34 pe couetyse of men bat may not be staunched 
[L. inexpleta citpiditas]. <1x375 Wyclif Sel. Wks. I. 183 
If he staunche >is love and seie to bis ping pat he wole not 
love it so myche. 1 1430 Lydg. Mm. Poems (Percy Soc.) 14 
The wyne of Mercy staunchithe be nature The gredy thristis 
of cruelle hnstynes. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Matihode 1. lxxxiii. 

S 48 Fulfille it and saule it and staunche it [his desire] 

: not al the world. *456 Sir G. Hayb Law of Arms 
(S. T. S. ) 27 Ane unfillable gredy appetite . . [that] never may 
be stanchit. 1513 Douglas /Eneis xh. vi. 9 O, stanch jjour 
wraith for schame, or all is lorn ! 1332 Psalter of Jesus 
•Jofcii The desyre of my vnstable herte in tyme of prayer 
staunche 1 beseche the. X58X N. Burns Dispnt. 143 0, This 
maist honest refusal could nather stench bis lust nor am- 
bition. cx6x o Women Saints 80 Stanching hir hunger with 
herbes and bailie bredd, and her thirst with onelie water. 
*679 Dryden CEdipus 1. 1, So will I seize and stanch The 


+ b. To satisfy the appetite of. Also, to appease 
or cure (a person) of a desire or passion. Obs. 

1340 Alex, fy Dina. 938 panne wol he., wexe wilde of his 
wil & wikke to staunche. *390 Gower Conf. III. ix For 
tastinge is defended me, And I can noght miselven stanche. 
1440 Shirley DetheK. James (x8x8) 7 The.. kynge.. noght 
stanchid of his unsacionable and gredi avarice, ordeynd 
that tallage, .upon his people, gietter. .then ever. .afore, 
c 1430 Bk. Curtasye 273 m Babees Bk., Helpe to staunche 
hom of malice. 1486 Bk. St. A Ibans , Hawking c j b, Take 
hede the first day of to moch eetyng unto tyme that she be 
stawnchid. 


4 . To quench (a fire), arch. 

c 1450 Lovelich GraUYai. 279 God with hym schal senden 
his grace, and In this diche stawnchen this feer. 12x5x3 
Fabyan's Chron, vn. (1811) 512 Whiche fyre was scantly 
stenchyd in .viii, dayes after, i860 M. Arnold St. Brandon 
69, 1 stanch with ice my burning breast. 

5 . To arrest the progress of (a disease) ; to allay 
(pain) ; to relieve (a person) pain. 

c 1375 Sc, Leg. Saints xliv. (Lucy) 20 Na scho mycht get 
na medycine, pat cuth hire stanche of pat pyne. 1398 Tre- 
vi9A Barth. De P. R. xvii. clxxxii. (1495) 723 Grene grapes 
haue the vertue to binde and to staunche Coleryk perbrak- 
ynge. <11400 in Rel. Ant. (1841) I. xqo Fro basylica..A 
tranche veyn spryngeth . . The cardiacle he wol stanche. 
*55* Turner Herbal 1. B vj, Aloe, .stancheth the heade ake. 
*809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 212 The patriot’s sword 
may cut off the Hydra's head; but he possesses no brand 
to stanch the active corruption of the body. 1862 Goulburn 
Pers. Relig. m. i. (1873) *55 Unless the moral malady be 
stanched in us by the Blood and Grace of Christ, .salvation 
is for us out of the question. 1863 D. G. Mitchell My 
Farm of Edgewood 32, I haue sometimes availed myself of 
a curious bit of old narrative to staunch the pain of a sting. 
+ 8. To put an end to (strife, enmity, rebellion, 
or any mischievous agency or condition). Obs. 

*338 R. Brunne Chron. (1725) *53 If. .holy kirke wild 
stanche sibred bituex pam tuo. c *375 Sc. Leg. Saints 


xxvi. (Nicholas) 329 Sic were to gere stanchit be, pe em- 
peroure send princes thre. c *400 26 Pol. Poems vt . 17 Men 
may not staunche a comoun noys. *409 Ext h. L olls Scot. 
IV. p. ccx, Gif thar happynms ony discorde. .[thaijsal lelily 
do thair power on aythir part to ger it be stanchit in Iufely 
manere. c 1430 Life St. Hath. (Roxb.) 5 He staunged soo 
bv hys manly ana vertuouse gouernaunce pat rebelhoun. 
1473-4 Acc. Ld. High Treas.Scol.l. 31 Lettres..to stanche 
thare gadering for the court of Foifaie. *S33.Bellenden 
Livy II. 164 The lie of goddis mon be first mesit to stanche 
pe said pest. *573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 40 [He] 
cam downe himself.. to stenche this strife. *8a8 Scott F . 
M. Perth xiii, Their feud would be stanched by the death 
of one, or piobably both, of the villains. 

f b. To restrain from turbulence or violence ; 
to put down, suppress (rebels, lawbreakers). Sc. 

1313 Douglas AEneis 1. ii. 21 The hie fadir Gaif thame [sc. 
the winds] ane kyng, quhilk as thar lord and juge, At certane 
tyme thame stanching and withhald. *547 Acc. Ld. High 
Treas. Scot. IX. 73 With charges to the Maister of Max- 
well., to remane in Moffet ane moneth for stancheing of 
thevis. *359 Extracts Burgh Rec. Edin. (1875) III. 50 All 
actis [etc.].. set furth for stanching of sturdy beggeris. 
a *378 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S. T. S.) 1. 92 This 
wickit man that cuild na wayis be stenchit fra reffe and 
opptessioun. Ibid. 196 The king wschit out. .to stenche 
thir twa lordis of thair combat ana tuibie. *596 Dalrymple 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, 1. 10 Quha nathir in peace or weire 
can be stainchet from takeng tnepray. Ibid. 172 He stanchet 
all seditious personnes. 


f o. intr. for refil. Of storm, war, dissension : 
To come to an end, be allayed. Of persons : To 
cease fiom violence. Obs, 
c *420 Chron. Vilod. 4549 And pe wynde stoncliedc & blew 
tiomore. *508 Kennkdie Flyting w. Dunbar 543 Sterand 
the potis of hell, et newir stanchis. *3x3 Douglas /Ends 
1. v. no The cruell tyme sone thereftir sail ceis, And weris 
stanch, all sal be rest and pece. c *360 Rolland Seven 
Sages 96 The first to spend he neuer stanches. 

7. To stop up, to render water-tight or weather- 
proof. [After F. handier.) 

1776 G. Semple Building in Water 34 We got our Dam 
staunched as before mentioned. *847 Emerson Poems, 
Threnody 84 The gathered sticks to staunch the wall Of the 
snow-tower, when snow should fall. <11862 O’Curry Plan- 
ners Anc. Irish (1873) III. 32, I cannot say how they 
staunched the walls.., whether with clay, moss, or skins. 
1892 P. H. Emerson Son of Fens xiv. 112 We’ll go put the 
other board in now. 1 think we’re stanched one. 


8. Com b. + stanch-bio od (a) a blood-stone; 
(6) yarrow, Achillea Millefolium. 

1367 Maplet Gr. Forest 7 b, Ematites..is called of some 
stench bloud, x6ox Holland Pliny xxvi. xii. II. *03 marg., 
Stanch-bloud, a kind of Yarrow. 

Hence Stanched ppl. a. (in first quot. = ? cured 
of passion : see vb. 3 b), Sta'nohing ppl. a. 

1682 H. More Annot. Glanvill's Lux O. xiv. 147 It is unbe- 
seeming either a sober and stanched man or a good Christian. 
1852 Wiggins Embanking xg Peat or bog is also a good 
material for a sea-bank, not only by reason of its staunching 
hut also its adhesive qualities when packed. Ibid. 22 Such a 
material may also be . .very hard and staunching when diy. 
1865 A. Smith Summer in Skye I. 318 When the stanched 
rain-clouds were burning into a sullen red at sunset. 
Staneh, variant ol Stance sb. 2 
Stanchel 1 (sta’njel). Sc.mdnorlh. ? Obs. Also 

5 stanchal, 6 sta(i)nehen, 9 dial, staachil. [An 
unexplained variant of Staniel :— OE. stdngella .] 
The Staniel or Kestrel, Tinnunciiltis alaudarius. 

£*450 Holland Howlatbsz The hobby.. Stanchalis, ste- 
ropis, 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxiii. 82 The larsall gaif him 
tug for tug, A stanchell hang in ilka lug. *585 Jas, I Ess. 
Poesie (Arb.) 46 The Rauin, the Stainchell, and the Gled. 
lex 730 in Maidment N. C. Garland (1824) 32 O Sir, ye’re 
but a stanchel or else a ring-tail’d kite. xBx8 Hogg Brownie 
of Bodsbeck I. xi. 208 That ever I sude hae lived to see. . 
the stanchel and the merlin chatterin’ frae the cushat’s nest 1 

Stanchel 2 (sta-njel). Now only Sc. Forms: 

6 stanchell, (stanshel, 7 stenchall, 8 -el, 9 dial. 
stanohil, staneshel), 7, 9 stanchel. [? a. OF. 
estanchele , estancele (dim. of estance prop), recorded 
as the name of an object, variously of wood or iron, 
used in some game.] = Stanchion sb. 

1386 Reg. Privy Council Scot. IV. gs [They] hes brokin 
doun and distroyit the haill corbellis, gestis and stanchellis 
of the rest of thair houssis. xsga Greene Def. Conny Catch- 
ing Wks. (Grosart) XI. 60 She nayled one eare fast to the 
wmdowe, and the other to the stanshel. 1658 in Campbell 
Balmerino (1899) 410 Ane new cupilI,..haTf.doore,. .case- 
boards, and thereon stenchalls. 1687 G- Clerke Spot-dial 
13 For the Length of the Frame and Glass that must he as 
tne Jaume of the Window and Stanchel will give leave. 
*7*7 Walker Lift Cameron Biog. Presbyt. (1827) I. 300 
Hanging some of them at the Stenchels of Windows. 1827 
Tennant Papistry Storm’d 53 Some grippet.. Great iron 
stanchels in their wraith. 1900 1 R. Guthrie ’ Kitty Fagan 
48 Meg was still at the door, half-leaning on the stanchel. 

U ? Misused for : A large nail. 

1832 G. Downes Lett. Coni, Countries 1. 235 An old gate 
studded with stanchels. 

Stancher 1 (stcrajat). [f. Stanch v , + -er *.] 
One who or that which stanches. 

*453 *4 thRep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. in, 9 Reddaiis 

and stanchearis of euill and debatis. x6xx Cotgr., Estan- 
Wi a stancher. 1658 A. Fox tr. Wurtz' Snrg. iv. iv. 320 
I his is the first and chief est Bloud stencher. <x 1849 M ang an 
Poems (1859) 80 Friendship, stancher of our wounds and 
sorrows. 

+ Sta’ncher a . Sc. Obs, Forms: 5 stanssour, 
6 stanoh(e)o(u)r, 7-8 stencher, 9 staincher. 
[? altered form of Stanchion sb. Cf. Stanchel 2.] 
1 . = Stanchion sb. 1, 
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tf 1470 HTenry Wallace iv, 507 Out off wyndowis stans- 
souns all thai dievv. 1559 Extracts Burgh Rec. Edin. (1873) 
III. 78 To put in greit stancheouiis of lrne in all the wyn- 
dois. 1667 Rec. Justiciary Crt. Edin. (S. H. S.) 1 . 214 The 
stcnchers of the windows. *792 G. Galloway Poems 52 
For stan din’ good for Willie Bah d, H e whistles through the 
stenchers, In Jail this day. 1823 G\vr Gilhaize iii, A wicket 
was opened in the doors, ribbed with iron stainchers on the 
outside. 

2 . = Stanchion sb. 2. 

at 500 Medulla Gram., Calamarium, an ynk home or a 
stauncher. 

+ Sta'nchgrain. Obs. Forms: 5 staunehe 
greine, 6 -grayne, stounchegrey, 7 stainsh- 
graine. [f. Stanch sb. 1 + Gbain j 3 . 1 ] a. A com- 
position used in preparing the smooth surface of 
parchment, b. ? erron. (see quot. 1530). 

c 1440 Prom A Parv. 472/2 Staunchegreyne, for wrytarys, 
planula. a 1500 Sloanc MS. 2584 If. 10 (Promp. Parv. note) 
For to make staunchegrcine. 1530 Palsgr. 275/2 Staunche 

? rayne, an herbe. 16x0 Folkingiiam Art of Sitrv. 11. vi. 58 
t shal not be amisse to pounce the ground with a Stainsh- 
Graine of burnt AUome and a double quantity of pounded 
Rossin both finely searced. ., thereby to preseme the Paper 
or Parchment from thorowe-piercing with the Colours. 

fStanchier. Obs. Ins staunohier. [?Anglo- 
Fr., f. OF. estanchierSi'AXOK v.] ? An extinguisher. 

1432 Nottingham Rec. II. i3oToiches, toites, staunchiers, 
priketes et pieichiers. 

Stanching (sta*nfig) ; vbl. sb. [-ing. 1] The 
action of the vb. Stanch in various senses. 

1387-8 T. Usrc Test. Love hi. i. (Skeat) 50 It is nedeful 
and noble in staunching ofbloode, there els tomochewolde 
out lenne. c 1400 Brut lxxv. (igo6) 1. 74 His brej) shal bene 
stanchyn of berst to ham bat bene abrcste. 1456 Sir G. 
Haye Law of Arms (S.T.S.) Thare is twa maner of 
fontaynis of tne cristyn faith, ane is cuminand fra God him 
self, that is but stanching. 1520 in Charters , etc. Edin. 
(1871) 204 For stancheing of troubile liereftir. *553 Reg. 
Privy Council Scot. 1 . 149 For. .stancheing of malefactouris 
and ordorying of the Bordouris. 162* N. Ward in 14 th 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. tr. 14 The keeper.. att the 
stenching of the blood, dyed. 1822 Scott Nigel ix, To., 
drink a blithe cup of kindness., to the stanching of feud, and 
perpetuation of amity. 1845-6 Trench II nls. Led. Ser. n. 
vi. 234 A binding up of hurts, a stanching of wounds. 

Comb. 1658 A. Fox tr. Wurtz' Surg. iv. iv. 321 Then 
another bioad and thin piece must be laid on the wound, 
or else Cotton wool, mingled with a little of stenching 
powder, [orig. Ger. Pulver von Bints tel tun gen.) 

Stanchion (sternjan), sb. Forms : 4-6 stan- 
chion (5 stanzon), 0 stanoon ; 5-6 staunohon 
(5 sfcaunoyon, -son, stawncion), 9 stauncheon, 
-Ion (Sc. -en); 6 stanoion, -cyon, 6 stanching©, 
7-9 stantion, 9 stanchient, stantient, 8-9 dial. 
stansion ; 7 Sc. stenohen, 8, 9 stancheon, 7- 
stanchion. [a. OF. estanchon , estanpon (mod.F. 
Stanton), f. estance prop popular L. *staniia : 
see Stance sb.] 

1 . An upright bar, stay, prop or support, a .gen. 
I1343 in Archssologia LXIV. 148 In ij hominibus facienti- 
bus lacch* et stanchons ad idem.] >433-4 in Fabric Rolls 
York Minster (Surtees) 53 Et iiij peeks pro stanzones. *530 
Palsgr. 275/2 Staunchon a proppe, estancon. *532 in 
Bayley Tower Lond. r. App. p. xxy, A larder hous. ,w‘ 
planks rownde by the walls, and stancions w‘ pyns and hoks 
to hange the flesshe on. 1553 Brende Q. Cnriius A a iij, 
Least tne earth washed upon with the raine might fall alto- 
gether, there were stanchinges of timbre putte betwixte to 
staie the whole worke. 1760-72 tr. Juan 4 Ulloa's Voy. 
(ed.3) I. *8* The posts or stancheons by which the building 
is supported. 1791 Smeaton Edystone L. (1793) § 97 The 
iron stanchions and particularities of each step. *865 Morn. 
Star 3 Feb., Huge piles of balks were hurled with terrific 
violence from the stanchions which supported and held them 
in their places. *873 Knight Did. Mech., Stanchion, a. 
(Machinery) a principal post of a frame; especially one 
giving lateral support. 

b. spec, of a window. Also see quot. 1836. 
1472-3 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 247 Pro factura vij 
stawncions ferri pro nova fenestra ad scaccariam Elemos., 
vij d. 1530 in J. Croft Excerpta Ant. (1707) *6, vi Stancons 
for a bay Window. *565 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 178, 
j stancyon of iron and a barre. 1609 Bible (Douay) 2 Kings 
1. 2 Ochoziasfel through the stanchions of his upper chamber. 
1815 Scott Guy M. xxxiii, The stancheons on the window 
of the strong room.. are wasted to pieces. 1836 Parker 
Gloss. Archit, (1850) I. 444 Stanchion, the upright iron bar 
between the mullions of a window, screen, &c.. .The name 
is also sometimes applied to mullions, and apparently to the 
quarters or studs of wooden partitions. 1840 Barham Ingol. 
Leg. Pref., An antiquated Manor house of Elizabethan 
architecture, with its gable ends, stone stanchions [eta]. 

C. Shipbuilding. 

*59* Horsey Trav. (Hakl. Soc.) x86Everie shipe caries., 
stancions for fights. *627 Capt. Smith Seaman’s Gram. 
vii. 32 The Roufe-trees.. are.. supported by Stantions that 
lest vpon the..Decke. *703 Dampier Voy. III. 1. 19 To 
keep the Boat thus with the Head to the Shore,, .there are 
two strong Stantions set up in the Boat. *769 Falconer 
Did. Marine (1780), Stanchion, a sort of small pillar of 
wood or iron used for various purposes in a ship ; as to sup. 
port the decks, the quarter-rails, the nettings, the awnings, 
&c. *805 Shipwright's Vade-M. 134 Stantions or Stan- 
tients. 1835 Marryat Jacob Faithfully., At last the captain 
crawled up, and clung by the stanchions, c 1850 Rudim. 
Navig. (Weale) 152 Stanchions or Stanchients. 
d. Mining. 

1855 Leifchild Cornwall 154 An upper joist.. resting on 
two lateral upright posts, or stanchions. 1883 Gresley 
Gloss. Coal-mining 237. 
e. (See quot.) 

1875 Knight Did. Mech, Stanchion. 5. The vertical bars 
of a stall for cattle, 


f 2 . A case for an inkhorn. Obs. 

1404-5 Durham Acc. Rolls (Suitees)4oo Pro j stanchon’ 
ro incausto pro scaccario, 18 d. c 1440 Promp. Pam. 473/1 
taunchon, to set yn an ynke horn e, forulas. 

3. attrib. and Comb. : as stanchion-bar , -post, 
- rope , - waste (= -rope waste)', stanchion -gun, a 
gun mounted in a boat for wild-fowl shooting. 

1833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. g 239 Window frames. .with 
one-inch iron “stanchion bars. *8x5 Col. Hawker Diary 
(1893) I. 140 Building a new canoe and Stanchion gun. 
*88i9 A. Chapman Bird-Life Borders Pref., A long appren- 
ticeship to rod, fowling-piece and stanchion-gun. 1875 
Knight Did. Mech., Stanchion. 5. The vertical bars of a 
stall for cattle. In the example, the “stanchion-post is 
pivoted so as to swing horizontally. *750 Blanckley Naval 
Expos. 136 “Stantion Ropes reeved through the Eyes of the 
Stantions. 17** W. Sutherland Shipbuild, Assist. 131 
Ropes . .“Stancheon Waste, worn. 

Stanchion (stcpnjbn), v. [f. Stanchion sb.] 

1. trans. To piovide with stanchions, strengthen 
or support with stanchions. 

xsa8 [see vbl. sb.]. x8oz Trans. Soc. Arts XX. 289 The 
thwarts are firmly stanchioned. 1853 Ruskin Stones Veit. 
II. vi, § 70. 202 Cramped and stanchioned into such weight 
of grisly wall, as might.. beat back the utmost storm of 
battle. 187* Browning Pr. Hohenst. 1335 And see his 
system that’s all true, except The one weak place that’s 
stanchioned by a liel 1907 H. Trench New Poems 4, 
I think some arm of the sea.gods Framed us her stormy 
frame, And ribbed and beamed and stanchioned her. 

2 . To fasten to, or by a stanchion. 

1884 Allen New Amer. Farm Bk. 380 The cows tied, or 
stanchioned, as in their winter feeding. 

Hence Stanchioning vbl. sb. 

1528 MS. Acc. St. John's Hosp., Cantcrb., Paid to a tyler 
for stanchonyng dobyng & vnderpynnyng of the store house. 

Stanchioned (sta-njand), ppl. a. [f. Stan- 
chion sb. or v. + -ed.] Provided, with stanchions. 

*839 W. Chambers Tour Rhine 39/1 Most of the best 
houses have strongly stauncheoned windows. 1852 Thacke- 
ray 2 ?.ww«/n. i, Leaning against the great stanchioned door 
which the jailer had just closed upon them. 19x4 Blackw. 
Mag. Mar. 368 The stanchioned under-story. 
Stanchless (slcrnjles), a. Also 9 staunch-, 
[f. Stanoh v. + -Less.) That may not be stanched. 

X605 Shaks. Macb. iv. iii. 78 A stanchlesse Auarice. 16x2 
Drayton Poly-olb. t. 379 Where stanchlesse furie rap’t The 
Grecians in so fast, that scarcely one cscap’t. 1820 Wiffkn 
Aonian Hours (ed. 2) 82 We.. cannot heal the stanchless 
wound. x8zx Shelley Epipsych. 320 Each word would be 
The key of staunchless tears. 

Stand (slscnd), sb. 1 Also 4-5 atonde, 6 arch. 
stond, 7 atande. [f. Stand v . 

OE. had stqnd masc., stpndo (?fem.), delay (only once, see 
sense 1); equivalent formations, with the general sense 
‘standing, station, state’, are LG., Du. stand masc. (in 
MLG. neut.), OHG. -stand in compounds (MHG., mod.G. 
stand masc.), Da., Norw., Icel. stand, Sw. stand neut,).] 

I. Action or condition of standing. 

+ 1 . A pause, delay. (OE. rare- 1 .) 
c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark vi. 35 MiSSy.. stando monigo 
was [L ,cutn..mora (bad reading for hora) multafieret). 
cm3 Rushw.Gosp. ibid., Mi 53 y..stondas monige werun 
[L. cum horse multa fierent). 

2 . The action or an act of standing or coming to 
a position of rest ; a pause, halt, esp. in the phrases 
to make a stand (rarely to make stand). + Fight 
of stand, a hand-to-hand encounter (nonce-use : 
cf. stand-fight in 32 b). Now rare or Obs. (cf. 4). 

1592 Shaks. Rom. <4 Jut. 1. v. 52 The measure done, lie 
watch her place of stand. 1596 — - Merck. V. 11. vi. 2 This 
is the penthouse vnder which Lorenzo Desired vs to make 
a stand. 1602 Marston/IwA 4 Mel. 1, Beeing entred, they 
make a stand in divided foyles. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. in. 
iii. 25s Why he stalkes vp and downe like a Peacock, a stride 
and a 'stand. cx6xx Chapman Iliad xm. 290 Teucer..is 
great in fights of stand [Gr. ivaraSiji inruiof)]. 1622 Fletcher 
Beggars Bush iv. v. Why dost thou make These often 
stands ? thou saidst thou knewst the way. x6aa F. Mark- 
ham Bk. War v. iii. § 4. 171 To make stands (which some 
call Altoes or Halits), .whereby the souldier maybe refresht. 
*633 P. Fletcher Purple 1st. v. lvii, The idle Sunne stood 
still.., And pale-fac’d Cynthia at her word made stand, 
xyoo Drvden Pal. 4 Arc. 191 At ev’ry Turn she made a 
little Stand, And thrust among the Thorns her Lilly hand 
To draw the Rose. *787 Burns Death 4 Dr. Hornbook 
viii, It seem’d to mak a kind o' stan’. But naething spak, 
1807-8 Wordsw. White Doe vi. 29 He.. made a sudden 
stand. *827 D, Johnson Ind. Field Sports 208 He made 
a stand at one of them, and appeared to deposit something, 
b. fig. A stop or pause (in speech, action, etc.). 
1595 Shaks, John iv. li. 30 And we are all well pleas’d, 
Since all, and euery part of what we would Doth make a 
stand, at what your Highnesse will, a 1641 Bp. Mountagu 
Acts 4 Mon. (1642) 536 Had these narrators made a stand 
here,.. they had found nor contradiction nor discommenda- 
tion. *709 Steele Tatter No. 33 r 7 But by Heaven, and 
all that's Sacied 1 If you could—. Here he made a full 
Stand. 1726. Butler Serm. Rolls Chapel vii. 127 He run 
on headlong in Vice and Folly, without ever making a stand 
to ask himself what he was doing. 

t c. ? A stage in a statement or argument. Obs. 
*6x6 Bp. Andrewes Serm. Holy Ghost ix. Serm. (1629) 689, 
I proceed now to the second Combination, of breath, and 
the Holy Ghost. . . (I make two stands of it :) Breath ana the 
Spirit ; Christ’s breath and the Holy Spirit. 1674 [see Tew 
ro. 2 2]. 

+ d. = Epodis 2. Obs. rare~\ 

<21637 B. Jonson Pindaric Ode Mem. Sir L, Cary, The 
Turne.. .The Counter-turne.. .The Stand. 

e. Theatr. Each of the halts made on a tour 
to give performances. 

1896 Peterson Mag. N.S. VI. 273/2 Her managers, only 


depend on the one-night ' stands ' to recoup their losses in 
the larger towns. One-night-stand audiences are not critical. 
1900 Free Lance 6 Oct. 20, 1 (Faimer) This year I’m going 
with Giady— north and south— light through the big two 
week stands. 1910 Stage Year Bk. 49 In New Zealand, it 
may here be mentioned, the actor must be prepaied for a 
number of one-night stands." 
f 3 . A standing in ambush or in cover. Obs. 

1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, hi. i. 3 For through this Laund 
anon the Deeie will come, And in this couert will we make 
our Stand. x6x6 B. Jonson Poetaster Apol. Dial,, Thefts, 
notable As Ocean pyracies, or high-way stands. x6zi Mark- 
ham Fowling 66 Now for these deade Engines [such as 
trees, bushes, hedges] which carry not the shape of any 
liuing creature, they are not altogether so necessaiy for the 
Stalke as the Stand. Ibid., You must be caiefull not to 
mooue them nt all but to lye at the stand watching behinde 
them. 

4 . A holding one’s ground against an opponent 
or enemy ; a halt (of moving tioops) to give battle 
or repel an attack ; esp. in the phrase to make a 
(or one's ) stand. 

1590 Spenser F. Q, ii. xi. 15 On th'other side, th’assieged 
Castles ward Their steadfast stonds did mightily maintaine. 
1607 Shaks. Cor, 1. vi. 2 Wei fought, we are come off, Like 
Romans, neither foolish in our stands, Nor Cowardly in 
retyre, 1609 Holland Amm. Marcell. xvm. xi. 118 We., 
made a stand, and cost our selves into a round ring, as think- 
ing it our safest way, neither to flye..nor to joyne battaile 
with them. 1736 Milit. Hist. Pr, Eugene 4 Marlborough 
I. 85 Instead of making any Stand they retreated continu- 
ally. 1790 Btatson Nav. 4 Mil. Mem. I. 269 He had 
raised a breast-work at a narrow pass, behind which he re- 
solved to make his stand. 1817 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. 
vii. 613 After a slight stand at the outer intrenchment, the 
enemy fled tlnougjh the fort. 1839 Thirlwall Greece VI. 
xlvii. 115 The besieged made a snort stand in the market- 
place. X869 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) III. xii. 239 Ills 
last stand was made at Dinan. 

b. transf. tm&fig. 

1602 Mabston Ant. 4 Mel. 1, Take spirit make a firme 
stand. 1749 Chesterf. Let. 12 Dec._(i87o) 158 Mr. Hamp- 
den, to whose brave stand against the illegal demand of ship- 
money, we owe our piesent liberties. 18x5 Mme. D’Arolay 
Diary (1876) IV. lxiii. 286 He hoped a stand would be made 
against any obstinate revolt. 1833 Ht. Mahtineau Brooke 
Farm i. 13 We at once determined to make a stand against 
oppression. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. x. II. 668 Now, if 
ever, we ought to be able to appreciate the whole importance 
of the stand which was made by our forefatheis against the 
House of Stuait. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Edttc. IV. 13/1 En- 
deavouring .. to make a public stand against it. 

C. Sporting. A prolonged resistance. In Cricket , 
a prolonged stay at the wicket. 

x8xa Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 187 [The pugilist] having 
made some good stands against first-iatcis. 1884 Lilly- 
white's Cricket Ann. 60 The longest stand ever made by 
two batsmen. 

5. A state of checked or arrested movement ; a 
standstill ; spec . , the rigid attitude assumed by a dog 
on finding game. Chiefly in the phrases to be at a 
stand, to come to a stand, to bring or put to a stand. 

x6x8 W. Lawson New Orch. 4 Garden (1623) 20 At the 
fal of the leafe.. about that time is y* greatest stand (but 
not descent) of sap. 1640 Cromwell in Carlyle Lett. 4 
Sp. (1850) II. 243 He could reach them with nothing but 
his horse, hoping to put them to a stand until his foot came 
up. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. Iudia 4 P. 10 The Winds shrank 
upon us from off the Coast of Ginea..and had left us at 
a stand. <1x774 Goldsm, Hist. Greece 1 . 139 Nor could he 
ever be persuaded to believe , , that at the first pass he came 
to, his whole army would be put to a stand. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. II. iv. vii, For five-and-thirty minutes. . the Berline 
is at a dead stand. 1856 Stonehenge Brit. R ural Sports 1. 
1. iii. 33 By increasing the encouragement in proportion to 
the increased length of stand, the dog becomes hourly im- 
proved. 1857 Livingstone Trav. xvii. 310 We were., 
brought to a stand on this very plain by severe fever. 1883 
Century Mag. Aug. 492 On our approach to the field, the 
dogs quartered it, but they did not come to a stand, 
b. Hunting phrase. U.S. 

1885 T. Roosevelt Hunting Trips 274 (Cent.) Occasion- 
ally these panic fits.. make them [buffalo] run together and 
stand still in a stupid, frightened manner... When they are 
made to act thus it is called in hunters’ parlance getting a 
stand on them. 

0 . A state of being unable to proceed in thought, 
speech, or action ; a state of perplexity or nonpins. 
Neaily always in the phrases to be atastand, to pul 
to a stand, + to set (a person ) in a stand (rare - *). 

1599 Sandys Europie Spec. (1632) 71 Friers.. being men 
of great mavke. .drew tneyr Con vents., with them; and 
thereby set the rest in such an amazement and stand, that 
the Pope grew in a generall great jealousie of them all. 
1625 Bacon Ess., Truth (Arb.) 499 One of the later 
Schoole of the Grecians, examineth the matter, and is at 
a stand, to thinke what should be in it, that men should 
loue Lies. 165a G. Herbert Priest to Temple xxii. (1671) 
73 The Countrey Parson being to administer the Sacra- 
ments, is at a stand with himself, how or what behaviour to 
assume for so holy things. 1657 E, D’Oyley in Thurloe 
Papers VI. 834 The prints telling me, that the heads of their 
people are.. accounted conspirators.. hath put me to some 
stand how to carry myself towards them. 1734 tr. Rollin's 
Anc, Hist. IV. ix. 321 There is one point however that puts 
me to a stand. X790 Burke Fr, Rev. Sel. Wks. 1898 II. 276 
It remains only to consider the proofs of financial ability. . . 
Here I am a little atastand; for credit, properly speaking, 
they have none. 1821 Scott Kenthu. xii, He is very ill at 
ease. The leeches are at a stand, and many of bis household 
suspect foul practice. x8ax Shelley Boat on Serchio 85 
With a bottle in one hand, As if his very soul were at a 
stand, Lionel stood. 

7 . A state of arrested progress (of affairs, institu- 
tions, natural processes or the like). Chiefly in the 
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phrases to be at a stand, to come to a stand ; also 
f to put (a hawk) unto a stand (rare -1 ). Cf. 
Stond sb. . 

1614 Latham Falconry 1. xi. 41 You shall find it wil 
suddenly put the soundest hawke that is vnto a stand, 
and by tms onlie meanes, surfetted and spoiled manie a 
hawke. 1625 Bacon Ess, , Of Usury ( Ai b.) 543 The Greatest 
Part of Trade, is driuen by Young Merchants, vpon Bor- 
lowing at Interest : So as if the Vsurer, either call in, or 
fceepe backe his Money, there will ensue presently a gieat 
Stand of Trade, c 1645 Howell Lett. (1630) 1. 383 Nor did 
the pure Latin tongue continue long at a stand of perfec- 
tion in Rome.. but she received changes and corruption. 
1664 Flecicnoe Discourse Engl. Stage G 4 b, We began 
before them [the French], and if since they seem to have 
out-stript us, 'tis because our Stage ha’s stood at a stand 
this many years, a 17*2 Lisle Hush. (1757) i4r My wheat, 
for want of rain, was at a stand in it’s growth. 1789 Ann. 
Reg t if 1st. 10 Public business was at a stand. 1796 Morse 
A vter. Gtog 1. 324 The effect [of attempting by law to regu- 
late prices] was, a momentary apparent stand in the price 
of articles. 1814 Sir H. Davy Agric. Ghent. 253 In the 
northern winter, not only vegetable life, but likewise vege- 
table decay must be at a stand. 1833 N yrln Vug. Cricketer's 
Tutor (1902) 107 Then there was a dead stand for some 
time, and no runs were made. 184a Hawthorne An ter. 
Note-bks. (1868) II. 143 Vegetation has quite come to a 
stand. 

8 . Manner of standing (of a thing). Now only 
technical. 

ax 700 Evelyn Diary 23 July x6jg, The stande [of the 
house], somewhat like Frascati as to its front. 1879 Cas- 
sells Tec/m. Etiuc. IV, 190/t To ensure the correct 'stand' 
of the timbers in relation to the keel. 

9. A standing or upright postuie (as distinguished 
from a crouching attitude), rare. 

x8g3 Outing May 134/1 In the present season, scarcely a 
sprinter is to be found who luns from a stand. 

10. Leather-manuf. (See quot.) 

1883 R. Haldanf Wmkshop Rec. Ser. 11. 372/1 The leather 
may have the quality known as Stand, that is to say, may 
be stiongly stretched in either length or breadth without 
ipiinging back. 

U. Place of standing. 

11. A place of standing, position, station; also 
in phr. to take one's stand, poet, to take stand. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1694 Sijen efter al]»ernest hand be 
meke beistes sal haue pair stand, c 1430 Mirk's Festial 
249 Come now wyth me, and stond on rjondyr stonde befor 
j>« and loke downeward. 13x3 Douglas Finds v. 56 The 
stand theifsr. competitors in a foot-race] leif, and flaw fu’-th 
with a crak As windis blast. 1592 Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 
697/1 Cum area anguillarum et loco ejusdem (lie eill-ark 
and stand thairoff). 1399 Daniel Mvsophilus 21a As if 
themselues had fortunately found Some stand from off the 
earth beyond our sight. x6ox Siiaks. Jut. C. 11. iv. 25 Por. 
Is 'Caesar yet gone to the Capitoll? Sooth. Madam, not 
yet, I go to take my stand. To see him passe. 1603 — Mens, 
for M. iv. vi. 10 Come, I haue found you out a stand most 
fit, Where you may haue such vantage on the Duke He 
shall not passe you. 1667 Milton/*. L, iv. 393 Then from 
his loftie stand on that high Tree Down he alights. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 498 Watchful Herons leave their 
watry Stand. 1704 Pope Windsor Forest 137 Beneath the 
quivering shade, . .The patient fisher takes his silent stand. 
1714 Paricyns Inn-Play fed. 2) 48 Shift your stand a little 
towards your Left 1781 Cowper Retircm. 434 [He] Begins 
a long look-out for distant land, Nor quits, till ev’ning 
watch, his giddy stand. 18*7 J. F. Cooper Prairie i, The 
low stands of the spectators exaggerated the distances. 1827 
Scott Surg. Data, iii, He saw from his lofty stand all the 
dumb show of gallantry. 1883-94 R. Bridges Eros * Psyche 
Mar. xxiii, She pass’d, and taking stand Upon its taper 
horn of furthest land, Lookt left and light. 

b* fig- 

1393 S. Daniel Civ. Wars hi. cxxv. 66 Nay father since 
your fortune did attaine So bye a standi I meane not to 
descend, Replyes the Prince. 1648 G. Daniel Ode vpon 
Liricke Poesieo/G. Herbert 32 Wks. (Grosait) I. 214 This 
Stand, of Lirecks, Hee, the vtmost Fame Has gain’d. 1819 
Sir J. Mackintosh Sp. Ho. Comm. 2 Mar., in Hahsard Pail. 
Deb. 782 Accepting .the noble lord’s concession, . .here I 
might take my stand, and challenge him to drive me from 
this ground. 1830 ‘J ait's Mag. XVII. 428/2 Their oppo- 
nents take their stand on a quibble. 1874 Green Short 
Hist. vii. § 4. 375 He [Philip] was prepai ing . . to take a new 
political stand as the patron of Catholicism throughout the 
world. 

+■ 0 . Through, lands and stands : through, many 
countries. Obs. 

1380 Wvclif Set. Wls. III. 27 pei schulen go boru lqt of 
arrowis Jrat is, of bi fmrlinge wordis, boru londis and 
stondis. 

d. The resting place of a salmon. 

*886 Q. Rev. Oct 359 note , A salmon is said to be swim- 
ming when he is moving up the river from pool to pool. At 
other times he is usually resting in his ‘ stand ’ or ‘ lie ’. 

12. The post or station of a soldier, sentinel, 
watchman, or the like. 

1313 Douglas Finds ix, xi. x Endlang the walliskyrnellis 
euery stand, The bt uyt and clamour rais fra hand to hand. 
*593 Shahs. 3 Hen. VI, iv. iii. 1, 1 Watch, Come on my 
Masters, each man take his stand. 1624 Caft. Smith Vir- 
ginia 11. 37 At every halfe houre one from the Corps du 
gard doth hollow . . j vnto whom every Sentinell doth answer 
round from his stand. 1760 Johnson Idler No. 95 ? 12 He 
..comes home., with such thunders at the door as have 
more than once hiought the watchmen from their stands. 
18. The standing-place from which a hunter or 
sportsman may shoot game ; also in phr. to take a 
or one's stand. 

c 1400 Master of Game (MS. Dighy 182) xxxv, And banne 
be mayster forster or parker oweth to shewe hym be kynges 
Stonde. 1388 Shahs. L. L. L, iv. i. 10 For. Hereby vpon 
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the edge of yonder Coppice, A Stand where you may make j 
the fairest shoote. 16x1 — Cymb iii. iv. m Why hast thou 
gone so farre To be vn.hent ? when thou hast tane thy stand, 
Th’ elected Deere befoie thee? 1639 Fuller Holy War 
hi. xxii. (1640) 148 Using Gods cause as hunters do a stand, 
in it the more covertly to shoot at what game they please. 
1679 Blount Anc. Tenures 163 Ad siabliamentum pro ve- 
nations capiendo-. For driving Deer to a stand in order to 
shooting them. 1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton xy. (1840) 257 
Like an old decayed oak.., where the keepers in England 
take a stand , as they call it, to shoot a deer. 1791 W. Gilpin 
Forest Scenery 11 . 24 Heie too, he had a banquetting-room 
built, like a stand, in a large tree. 1876 Field g Dec. in 
Greener Breech-Loader (1892) 270 My usual practice in 
grouse driving is to take two guns into the ‘ stands (called 
by some butts]. 19x3 Times 12 Sept. 12/6 Equalization of 
sport by the drawing of numbers for each gun’s stand. 

f 14. Hawking. An elevated resting place of a 
hawk ; spec, as a ‘fault a position of lest from 
flight, esp. in the phrases to take stand, go to stand, 
to settle. Obs, 

1579 Lyly Euphues (Alb.] 80 Lucilla.. fearing he would 
take stand if the lure were not cast out, tokenim by the 
hand, and.. began thus to comfort him. x6ix Markham 
Country Contentm. 1 viii. (1613] 93 If your long-winged 
hawke flying.. in champaine fields vse to take stand which 
is a foule fault you shal..shunne flying neere trees or couert • 

. .when the hawke offers to goe to the stand, let him which 
is next her cast out his traine. Ibid., margin, Helps for 
faults in long winged hawkes, and first of the stand. 1678 
Ray Willughly's Omithol. 409. 

15. A stall or booth. 

X508 Extracts Burgh Rec. Ediu.(iZ6g) 1. 11$ [The fleshers] 
sail half thair stall and standis weill tentit with fair canves. 
*568 Sat. Poems Reform, xlviii. 88 To pay my butli maill 
and my stand. 1845 Disraeli Sybil v. vi, The gas was be- 
ginning to glare in shops. .and the paper lanterns to adotn 
the stall and the stand. 1867 J. K, Hunter Retrospect 
Artist's Life xxxi. (1912) 333 Tne shoe stands being erected 
in the Kirkyard, 

b. A street-vendor’s habitual station or pitch. 

174a Richardson Pamela III. 361 If I see them [beggais] 
often .and so much in the same Place, as if they were as 
tenacious of their Stand, as others of their Fieehold. 

18. a. U.S. A position, site or building for a 
business. 

1787 Maryland ¥mL 25 Dec, (Thornton Amer. Gloss ), 

A Bargain will be given in that excellent stand now occupied 
by Mr. Mark Pringle. 1788 Ibid. 25 July (Ibid.), [Notice] 
to those who would wish for the best Stand for a Dry or 
Wet Store. 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits, Land Wks. (Bohn) 

II. xy The shopkeeping nation, to use a shop word, has a 
good stand. 1867 Lowell Study Wind., Gt. Pitbl. Char. 
(1871) 64 Their historians, .have succeeded to the good-will 
as well as to the long-established stand, of the shop of glory, 
b. S. Afr. A plot of land, a site (see quot. 1896 ). 
x8g3 Westm. Gaz. 6 Sept. 6/1 It is announced by the 
British South Africa Company that the annual sale of stands 
in Rhodesia has now been completed. Township stands. . 
realised a total of ,£204,280. 1896 M£liot Eng.-Fr. Diet. 
Terms Finance , etc. 222 In the Transvaal, a stand is a 
portion of any land measuring 150X130 feet, sold or let. 
19x4 ipth Cent. Sept. 392 As far back as tne year 1886 
a township was surveyed and laid out in stands by the 
Government of that day. 

17. A station for a row of vehicles plying for 
hire ; also, the low of vehicles occupying a station. 

169a Luttrei.l Brief Rel. (1837) II. 411 A lieutenant of 
the marine legiinent quarrelling with a coachman in the 
stand. xyf&Act 8 Geo. III % c, ax § 25 It shalL.be lawful. . 
for the said [Paving] Commissioners, .to direct. .bow many 
Coaches shall he plied at each Stand. 1820 Shelley Let. 
Maria Gisborne 263 But what see you beside?— a shabby 
stand Of Hackney coaches. 1833 Act 34-4 Will. IV, c. 46 
§ 113 Rules, regulating the said hackney coaches.. and for 
fixing and altering their stands. 1841 Dickens Barn. 
Fudge xvi, Long stands of hackney-chairs and groups of 
chairmen.. obstructed the way. 1863 Ruskin Arrows of 
Chase (1880) II. 81 The just price of a cab at a stand in- 
volves an allowance to the cabman for having stood there. 

18. A raised platform for spectators at open-air 
sports as race-meetings, football matches and the 
like, or for a company of musicians or performers. 
Band stand', see Band sbfi *j. Grand stand', see 
Grand a. 12. 

1613 in W. Sheardown Doncaster Races, Hist. Notices 
(1861) 4 It is agreed that the stand and the stoopes shall be 
pulled upp ana imploied to some better purpose, and the 
race to be discontinued, a 1700 Evelyn Diary 20 July, 
1634, Neere this is a pergola or stand, built to view the 
sports. 2842 Niles' Reg. 13 Oct. LXIII. 103/3 From a 
stand erected on Main Cross street, Mr. Clay ..reviewed a 
pait of the piocession. 1876 O. W. Holmes How old Horse 
won the Bet no As. .The old horse nears the judges’ stand. 
1884 Yates Recoil, x. II. 47 Her Majesty then took up her 
station in the royal stand,., and the entire mass of Volun- 
teers marched past. 
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a speaker; a rostrum, pulpit; U.S. the plae 
where a witness stands to testify in court, mon 
fully witness-stand. 

1840 Niles' Reg. 26 Sept. LIX. 36/2 Upon the slant 
general Harrison was welcomed to Dayton, on behalf of th 
citizens, .by judge Crane. 1843 Ibid. 18 Nov. LXV. 184/ 
Dr. Davis then again took the stand [at a barbecue i: 
Indiana], and stated that [etcj 1863 Lowell Study Wind. 
Thoreau (1871) 136 He had watched Natuie like a detectiv 
who is_to go upon the stand. 1883 W. Wilson Cottgressiona 
u, 128 Members [of the French Chamber] doTnot spea 
from theirseats, ..but from the* tribune ’..a box-like stand 
T 20. The landing of a staircase. Obs. rare 
*709 Steele & Addison Tatler No. 86 r 2 The simnl 
Esqu ire made a sudden start to follow; but the Justice c 
the Quorum whipp'd between upon the Stand of the Stain 


III. An appliance to stand something on. 

21. A base, biackel, stool or the like upon which 
a utensil, ornament, or exhibit may be set ; the 
base upon which an instrument is set up for use. 

1664 in Verney Mem. (1907) II ait Be pleased to by a 
tab el and stands of the same coler. 1686 tr. Chardin's 
Coronat. Solyman 39 As we set our Candlesticks upon 
Tables or Stands. 1688 Holme A 1 snowy iii. 316/1 An 
Oven, .having, .a stay or stand on the left side of it, to lest 
or set any thing out of the Oven thereon. Ibid, 346/1 He 
beaieth Sable on a round foot 01 stand of two heights Ai- 

f ent, a pair of Broad Yairingle Blades. 1706 Fiiili ips (ed. 

lersey), Stand , .. a Frame to set a Candle-stick on, or a Vessel 
in a Cellar, Sic. 1727 Dc Fon Eng. Tradesm. (1841) I. xxii. 
207, 12 large high stands of rings, to place small dishes for 
tarts, jellies, at a feast. 1797 Ht. Lee Canterb. I'., Frenchvi, 
T. (1799) I. 229 Stands for flowers weie fixed on each side 
the dressing table. 1827 Faraday Chew. Manip. xiii. (1842) 
295 Stands of common em then ware aie sold with ciucibles; 
01 the stand may be a small crucible about one inch and 
a half high, turned upside down. 1831 Butler, Wine- dealer 
etc. 9 In storing wine, the casks should be placed on stands. 
1833 Poultry Chroii. III. 206 Hives last sei eral 3 ears ; the 
same of covers and stands. 1878 Abney Photogr. xxx. 220 
The essentials of a stand for landscape work consist of 
rigidity, lightness, and compactness when folded up. *884 
Knight Did. Meek. Suppl., Stand, x. F01 holding materials 
for drawing or painting... 2. (Miaoscopy.) The framewoik 
of a micioscope, usually implying all save the object glasses 
and the accessoiy apparatus, 
b. dial. (See quot.) 

2854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss., Stand, a small 1 ound 
plllar-and-claw table. 1862 C. C. Robinson Dial. Leeds 420. 

22. A fiame or piece of furnitiue upon which to 
stand or hang articles. 

X692 Dryden Cleomenes Life 10 Aftei Supper, a Stand was 
brought in with a brass Vessel full of Wine, two silver Pots, 
. . a few silvei Cups. 1822 [M. A. Iii liy] Osmond 1. 256 Or- 
namented .. with stands of flowers and plants.. 1823 J. Bad- 
cockDo/h. Amusem. 100 A wooden stand, which has seveial 
ribs acioss to sustain the tobacco, 1839 Dickens Null. 
Nick, x, Some dresses, were arianged on stands. 1867 
Augusta Wilson Vashti xviii, She slowly descended the 
staiis, and took her hat from the stand in the hall. 1869 
Dickens Mut. Fr. in. iv, ’I here were shelves and stands of 
books. 1873 Southward Diet. Typogr., Stand x otheiwise 
frames 1882 C. Pebody Eng. fournaliwi xxii. 167 The 
Times, .and the Daily Telegraph are., read at a stand in 
a club. 

IV. Something which stands. 

23. A complete set (of things). 

a. Sc. (and Anglo- Irish'). A set (of vestments, 
armour, or utensils) ; a suit (of clothes). 

c 1430 Reg. Vestments etc. St. Andrews in Maitland 
Club Misc. III. 193 Of haill standis. Item in the fyrsL of 
rede claith of gold, x stand. Ibid. 196 Of syngyll standis. 
Ibid. Item for lentryn iij singell standis of fustian, 1471 in 
Acta Audit. (1839) 12/2 The compleite stand of haines 
quhilk he boirowit. 25x6 in 3 rd Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
418/2 All the haill stand of the Mess except the Book. 1554 
Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. VI. 185 To ane stand of belli? 
for the Kingis son, xxs. 1533 Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) 
II, 423 And vestimentis of mony rindrie stand. <2x578 
Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S. T. S.) I. 367 He. .gart 
cheise out money standis of harneise that was dowbill ower- 
gilt. xyyjCompt Buik D. lVedderbume(S.H.S.) 164, 42 stand 
of gad iron. 1613 in Reg, Privy Seal, heat. LXXXv. fol. 124 
in Proc. Sac. Ant. Scot. (1896) XXX. 56 Ane honest stand of 
Cleithing ^eirlie. 164a in 10 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. 1. sr And trewli for the pressent we hau not on stand 
of good curtteins. 282 7 Scott Chron. Canougate vi, A full 
stand, as it is called in Scotland, of garments of a daik 
colour. x88q Antrim # Down Gloss, s. v., Four knitting 
needles are a stand. 1896 Crockett Grey Man xvi. 122, 
I judged he woie a stand of chain mail underneath. 1898 
J. Paton Castlebraes 302 They wummilt a staun' o’ new 
Cairt rapes aneath his oxters, an' pooed him oot. 
b. Mil. A set (of arms, colours). 

Sometimes unchanged in plural (after numerals). 

1721 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 160 He had.. not a 
stand of arms. 1746 M._ Hughes frul. Late Rebell. 14 
They came riding into Edinburgh with the Stands of Cope’s 
colours flying. X794 Ld. Hood in Nicolas Dis/. (1845) I. 
401 note, By the first Ship . . I shall have the honoui of send- 
ing the several stand of colours taken at Bastia. 1800 Wel- 
lington in Gurw. Desfi. (1837) L 84, I will write to the 
Military Board, and recommend that I may he permitted 
to issue to Purneal 1000 stand of the lepairable arms. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. 1. 1, Beaumarchais.. has commis- 
sioned sixty thousand stand of good arms out of Holland. 
1876 Voyle & Stevenson Milit. Diet., Stand of Arms, a 
single rifle or musket with bayonet complete. 1878 Bosw. 
Smith Carthage 389 Long lines of waggons brought to the 
consuls, .two hundred thousand stands of arms. 

24, Stand of pikes : a compact group of pike- 
men, Obs. exc. Hist. 

1398 Barret Theor. Warres 69 Any troupe of shot, hauing 
no stand of pikes to succour them. 1647 Clarendon Hist. 
Reb. vii. § 89 Major general Cbudleigh. .himself advanced, 
with a good stand of pikes, upon that pai ty which was led 
by sir John Berkely. 1819 Scott Leg. Montrose xiv, And, 
comrade, you will be sure to keep your musketeers in ad- 
vance of your stand of pikes. 

transf. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iii. 843 The seed, 
to shut the wastefull Spauows out, (In Harvest) hath a 
stand of Pikes about, c 1630 Dfnham Of Old Age in. 1*8 
Drawn up in rancks, and files, the beaided spikes Guard it 
from birds as with a stand of pikes. 

25. A diove or stud (of horses). ? Obs. 

I7XI P, H. View a late Par Its. 256 A milk-white virgin 
Palfrey was chosen out of the best Stands, to mount this 
Undefiled Prophet on. 

26. Sporting. An assemblage or group (of certain 
gamebirds). 

*881 J. P, Mahaffy in Academy so Aug. 133/3 But the 
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bird is then always solitary, and nevei in stands, as spoils, 
men call them. 1882 Black Sliandon Bells iii, Fitzgeinld 
knew a great deal . about the habits of a ‘ stand ' of golden 
plovei. 

slang. A thief’s assistant who stands on 
watch. Obs. 

1S91 Greene Co tiny Catching 11. Wks. (Giosart) X. 128 
The Black Aite is picking of Lockes, and to this busie trade 
two peisons aie tequired, the Chaime and the Stand : the 
Charm is he that doth the feate, and the Stand is he that 
watcheth. Ibid. in. 157 A game, qd. he to his fellows, marke 
the stand. 1622 J. Taylor (Water P.) 1 Vatcr- Cormorant 
D 2 b, He . Liues like a Gentleman, by sleight of hand ; 
Can play the Foist, the Nip, the Stale, the Stand. 

28 . A young tree left standing for limber. 

1787 W. H. Marshall Norfolk (179s) II. 389 Stands. 
Young Timber-tiees under six inches timber girt, ortwenty- 
foui inches in circumference. *823 E. Moor Suffolk Words, 
Stand is also a young tree, unpolled. 

29 . U.S, A standing growth 01 crop (of wheat, 
cotton, etc.). 

1868 Rep. U. S. Commissioner Agric. (i860) 414 In the 
gullies and clayey places the stand [of wheat] was injuied. 
1887 Century Mag. Nov. 111/2 By the middle of Apiil theie 
should be a good ' stand ' of the young sprouts [of sugai 
cane], 1904 Daily Record Mail 11 May 5 Repoits of 
poor stands in the early planted cotton continue. 

30 . A standing water. Obs. rarer^. 

[Possibly an error foi, or etymologising corruption of, 
stang, Stank s b.] 

1612 Benvenuto's Passenger 1, ii. 201 Not conupted by 
the fogs, not vapouis of lakes, stands, mnnishes [It. lag/n, 
stag ni, e faludi], caues, duit, not dust. 

31 . attrib. and Comb. : a. simple altrib., as 
standholder , stand man , stairs, ticket. 

1887 Daily News 29 June 2/7 The London Giocery and 
Provision Exchange... There ate ahcady 140 "stnndholdeis. 
i860 Maynk Reid Hunters' Feast xxiii, The ‘ "stand men ’ 
temain quiet, with theii guns in lcndiness. 183a R. S. Sur- 
eties Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 37s He swung down the 
*stand stairs, rushed to his hoi se, and. , struck act oss counti y. 
1874 J. A. 'J Thomson Remin. (1904) II. iv. 105 As to the 
stand at Ascot, .you can have the satisfaction of giving me 
a "stand-ticket. 

b. Special comb., some of which may be com- 
binations of the verb-stem: + stand bed, = 
standing led (see Standing ppl, a.); + stand 
board Sc., a standing table, as opposed to a 
folding one (Jam.) ; stand camera, a camera for 
use on a tripod or other stand, as distinguished fxom 
ahand camera; stand cask ( 7 .S., a cask for spirits 
to be set up and drawn fiom on the premises 
of a liquor dealer (Funk's Stand. Diet. 1895) ; 
stand cook - Stand-pipe ; stand development 
Photogr. (seequot.) ; f stand-fight ( nonce-wd, .), a 
hand-to-hand encounter (cf .fight of stand in sense 
1 above); stand-hand, in the card-game of 
Napoleon, the player who ‘stands’ (see Stand 
v. 13) or declaies how many tricks he will play 
for ; stand hawk dial, (see quol.) ; stand-heok 
Sc. and north. => Heok j&l 3 ; stand-house, the 
grand stand of a race-course with the buildings 
attached to it; + stand ladder, a step ladder; 
f stand mail Sc., rent paid for a stand in a 
market; f stand measure Sc., standard measure; 
stand-rest (see quot.) ; + stand watch, a guard 
ofsentiies. Also Stand-pipe. 

1489 Acta Audit. (1839) 132/1 For the w'haldin fra him of 
a hois & harnes,. .a "stand bed, a pot [etc.]. 1658 Knaresb. 
Wills (Surtees) II. 243, 1 stand bed which I lye in. 1580 
Reg. Privy Council Scot. III. 320 In the hall, thre "stand 
burdissett on brandits with thaii furmes. 1892 Photogr, Ann. 

II. 280 Hand camei as. .have appeared in battalions, although 
theie is but little change to report in "stand camei as. 1844 
Civil Engirt. If Arch. Jrnl. VII. 86/1 The first experiment 
took place.. by having lengths of.. hose.. attached to 6 
"sLandcocks, placed into plugs. 1906 Westm. Gaz. 30 Tune 
14/2 "Stand development, a method by which, say, a dozen 
plates may be developed together. Stand development is 
usually associated with the use of very dilute solutions, and 
subjecting the plates to these for an increased time, c i6n 
Chapman Iliad 111. 258 Castor, the skilfull knight on horse, 
and Pollux, vncontiold For all "stand fights, and force of 
hand. 1884 Encycl. Brit. XVII. 229/1 If the "stand. hand suc- 
ceeds in making at least the number of tricks he stood for he 
wins. 1885 Swainson Provinc. Names Birds 140 Kestrel 
( Tinnunculus alaudarius) . . From its well-known habit of, . 
hoveling and poising itself over a particulai spot, are derived 
the names ■’’Stand hawk (West Riding) [etc.]. 1370 Rich- 
mond Wills (Surtees) 220 One "stand hecke. 1576 Ibid. 
(Surtees) 260, ij stand hecks. 1620 [see Heck sbf 3]. 1731 
Inventory of G. Bamforth, Sheffield, Stand hecks. 1836 
Morton Cycl. Agric. II. 726/1 Stand-heck (Yorks.), a rack 
for straw in a farm-yaid. 1839 Lever Dav, Dunn lvi, You 
must be declared winner at the '"stand-house before you 
have been seen on the ground. 1902 Daily Chron. 29 Apr. 
7/1 Chailes II. .built a stand house, 01 what we should now 
call a grand stand [at Newmarket], 1721 Mortimer Husb. 
(ed.2)1. 194 If they [hop.binds] forsake the Poles, a "Stand- 
Ladder is very useful in tying them up again. 1603 Reg. 
Mag. Sig, Scot. 313/1 With, ."standmaillis baith of the land 
mercat, meill merket and clayth merket, with all uther 
custumes. 1634 Extracts Rec. Convent. Burghs Scot. (1878) 

III. 388 For ilk stand maill of ane daill length one thalr 
weikfie mercat dayes, tuelue penyes. 1386 Ibid, (1882) IV. 
47s As agreand to the awld and greitt "stand mesoure of 
this burgh. *88a OGiLvir, *Stand-rest, a kind of stool which 
supports a person behind while standing almost in an up- 
right position at a desk, an easel, See. 1379 Digges Sira- 
tioticos xoo It were requisite that a "stande watch be main- 
tayned within and about the Ordinance, 

VOL. IX. 


Stand (stsend), sb . 2 Obs. exc. dial. Also 3-5 
slon.de, 4-5 stoond(e, 6 stande (6 pi. stannes). 
[a. or cognate with (M)LG. stande , Flem. stande 
(16th c. in Kilian ; mod. WFlem. in De Bo) = 
OI-IG. stanta , standa wk. fem. (MHG., mod.G. 
dial, stande fem.) ; f. the root of Stand w.] 

1 . An open tub ; a barrel set on end. 

c 1230 Death no in O. E. Misc. 174 Hwer is pi hied 
and pin ale, pi tunne and pine stonde. a 1390 WvcLir 
y tr. Iii. 19 Stoondis [1382 stenes, 1388 watir pottis, Vulg. 
liydrias ]. c 1440 Pallad. on Husb. 1, 1051 Or make an 
hyue of boordis lyk a stonde [L. more cuparum ]. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 477/x Stonde vessel (v.rr. ston vessel, stoonde 
vessel), fistula, cumula [etc.]. CX490 5th Rep. Hist. 

MSS. Comm. 445/2 Two stondys full of ale each of them 
conteyning 13 galons. 1339 ’ n Nichols Progr. Elis. (1823) 
I. 71 Item, foi a stande of small ale 2s. od, 1382 In- 
ventory R. Best in Best's Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 172 One 
gialfatte, 3 stannes 3 s. *388 Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 38 At 
length sir Jefferie bethought him of a feat wheieby he might 
both visit the alestond and also keepe his othe. 1394 Lyly 
Mother Bombie 11, v, My wag-halter.. shall lcarne the oddes 
betweene a stand and a hogs-head, 1603 Di-kker Wonder/. 
Ycare Wks, (Grosart) 1, 124 The Tapster .rapping out flue 
or sixe plaine Counti y oathes, that bee would drowne him- 
selfe in a most villanous Stand of Ale. 1673 Siiadwell 
Epsom- Wells 1. 8, 1 have the raiest stand of Ale to dunk 
out in the afternoon, with three or four honest Country 
fellows. 1679 Lett. Gentl. Romish Rel. to his Brother 28 
That he may have leave to meet some few Neighbours to 
dust a stand of Ale, 1773 Adair Anter. Ind. 393 All his 
war stoie of provisions consisted in three stands of baibi- 
cued venison, a 1791 Tom Line xxxiv. in Child Ballads 
I. 344 First dip me in a stand o milk, And then a stand 0 
water. 1854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss., Stand, a 
laige ban el set on end under a spout for the purpose of 
receiving iain-water. X899 Dickenson & Prevost Curnbld. 
Gloss., Stand, the laige washing tub in which the dolly is 
worked. 

b. Comb. : f standfat = prec. 

*593 Wills # Inv. N. C. (Sui tees) II. 229 In the new house. 
One Teade, ij standfattes, j troughe 

2 . A ceitain weight (of pitch, coal). 

X706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Stand of Burgundy-Pitch, 
(in Meichandize) a quantity from two and a half to three 
Hundred Weight. 1729 Swiir Lett. Irish Coal 4 Aug, 
Wks. 1824 VII. 22a The common rate of the Kilkenny coal, 
at the pits, is sixteen pence the stand; the stand is five 
hundred, one quarter weight. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, 
Stond , . .a weight for pitch of 2j to 3 cwt. 
stand (stsend), v. Forms: see below. [A Com. 
Teut. strong veib, in most of the Tent, langs. more 
or less defective, cettain paits being supplied by a 
synonymous defective verb from the same ultimate 
root (see below). The OE. standan (stpnddn), 
pa. t. stdd, stddon , pa. pple. gestanden, corresponds 
to OFris. stOnda, pa. t. pi. stddon , pa. pple. sten- 
den ; OS. standan, pa. t. stdd (sluoa), stddun 
(stuodun), pa. pple. - standan ; MLG. imp. slant, 
pa. t. stdt, stdden, also nasalized stunt, stunden 
(mod.LG. pa. t. stund, stunden ) ; MDu. siandeti , 
pa. t. stond, stonden, Flem, stoet, stoeden, pa. pple. 
t gestanden (mod.Du. pa. t. stond, stonden ) ; OHG. 
stantan, pa. t. stuont , pi. stuondum, -stuoiun, pa. 
pple. -stantan (MHG. inf. rare standen, pa. t. 
stuont , pa. pple. gestanden ; mod.G. imp. f stand, 
pa. t. stand, pi. standen, earlier + stund(e etc., pi. 
t stunden etc., pa. pple. gestanden ) ; ON. standa, 
pa. t. stiff, pi. stdpom, pa. pple. stapenn (Norw. 
standa, pa. t. stod, pa. pple. stadet , stande etc. ; 
MSw. standa, pa. 1. stiff, pi, stifo, pa. pple. stan- 
din, also stafin ; mod.Sw. pa. t. stod, pi. stodo, pa. 
pple. sthnden ; Da. + stande, stonde, pa. t. stod, 
pi. st ode, pa. pple. + standet ) ; Goth, standan, pa. t. 
stop, pi. stofum (pa. pple. unrecorded), 

In OTeut. the forms of the verb were probably as 
follows: pres. -stem. stand-, perfect sing, stop-, plural 
stod- ; formed, with suffix -nd- (:— pre-Teut. -nt-) in 
the present-stem, and- p~, & (:— pre-Teut. -t-) in the 
perfect stem, on the root *sla- : std-\— Indogermanic 
*st(h)»- : st(h)H-, found in all branches of the family 
exc. Armenian and Albanian with the senses ‘ to 
stand ’, * to cause to stand * : cf, Skr. stha (pres. ind. 
tiithati, inf. sthatuni ), Avestic htitaiti, Gr. larivcu, 
L. stare, sis tire, Lith. stojh-s I set myself, OS 1 . 
stojati,stati, OIrish tdu, id I am (:— OCeltic *stdo). 
In Ger. and Du. the n of the present stem has 
within historical times passed into the pa, t. The 
pa. pple., which this vb. prob. did not possess in 
OTeut., has been variously supplied in the different 
langs. : the type *stadono -, which conforms to the 
general rule of the a, 5 conjugation, is represented 
in ON., Norw., MSw. ; the other Teut. langs,, so 
far ns they do not take their pa. pple. from the 
shorter form of the verb (see below) have a forma- 
tion based on the present stem, as in OE. ( ge)stan - 
den. In English the regular form of the pa. pple., 
standen (with the variants stande , etc.) continued 
until the 16th c., when its place was taken by stood 
from the pa. t. A few examples of a weak form 
standed occur in writings of the 16 th c. ; in com- 
pounds (understanded, voithstanded) this formation 
was less rare, and survived into the 17th c. 


In all the Teut. langs exr. English, Gothic, and Old 
Norse, the ptesent stem has a shoitei foim, the OTeut. type 
of which*varies between *stai- and *stx- (WGei. *strf-) ; 111 
some of the langs. this is used exclusively, and in otheis 
along with the longei form *stand-. In some of the lan- 
guages the earlier form of pa. pple. has been wholly 01 
pai tially superseded by a new formation from the sliortei 
present stem. The dialectal range of the shoitei type will 
appear from the following list of typical foi m , (minoi vaiia- 
tions being omitted): Ob. inf. stlm (laie; MLG. inf. stAn, 
pa. pple. gestiin mod.LG. inf. staan, pa. pple. staan), 
OLow Frankish inf. stftn (MDu. inf. staen, 3 pies. ind. 
staet, steet, pa, pple. gestaen ; mod Du inf. staan, pa. pple. 
gestaan) ; OFris. inf. stint, situ, 3 pres ind. steet, pa, pple. 
stin (WFris. inf., 1 pres. ind. stean) ; OHG. inf. stint, sttu 
(MHG. inf. st&u, stin, mod.G. stehen, stehn) ; MSw. inf, 
stA (mod.Sw. sta, pa. pple. wk. stand) ; Da. inf, stem, 
pa. pple. staaet\ Norw. inf. siaa, pres, staai, steer. 

The remaikable paiallel between the veibal stems *stS-, 
stai-, stand- and *gS-, gai-, gang- (see Go, Gang vbs.) 
strongly suggests that one of the two sei ies has been assimi- 
lated to the othei. The relation between the two, however, 
and the piccise mode of foimation of the shoiter vetbal 
stems from the toots, is very unceitain. Foi an outline of 
the different views, with teferences, see Deutsches Wb. 
(' Grimm ') X. 11. 1433.] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

1 . Infinitive (and Present stem), a. 1-2 standan, 
3 Orm. stanndenn, 3-5 (7 arch.) standen, 4 
stan, standd, 4-6 stande, (mod. dial, stan), 4- 
stand. 

c888 ^EnrHEn Boeth. xxxvi. § 3 Ilei ic wille nu standan 
fmste. c i2zo Bestiary 65s Hoped he sal him don ut standen. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 10956 He. sagh an angel he him stand 
[Gott, standd] Ibid. 23043 }>e foi mast lau sal stan him 
nere. 1642 H. More Song of Soul 11. 1. iii. 20 What things 
decay and cannot standen sure. 

&. i stondan, 2-5 stonden, (4-5 -yn), 2-6 
stonde, 4-5 stonnd(e, stoond(en, 5 ston, stone, 
4-7 stond. 

c 823 Vesp. Psalter xvii. 39 Ne hie magun stondan. c 1220 
Bestiary 621 In water 3e sal stonden 1382 WYcur Gen. 
xxi. 29 The which thow hast maad stoond [1388 stonde] 
asyde. <1x400-50 Wars Alexander 681 (Dubl.) As he by 
hym stonndes. c 1449 Pecock Repr. m. xvii. 394 Alle the 
peple..stoonden in caas of the firste trouthe. 1468 Cal. 
A fie. Rec. Dublin (1889) I. 329 The wiche [covenants] shall 
stone ferme and stable. 1469 Yatton Church-w. Acc. 
(Somerset Rec. Soc.) 105 Received of a chapman to ston in 
the porche, ob. 1343 Star Chamber Cases (Selden Soc.) 1 1. 
261 Others, .dyd lefuse to stond to part of the covenauiltes. 
1642 H. More Song of Soul 11. App. 54 A peck of peasun 
rudely poured out. .To sight do in as seemly ordei stond 

2 . Pres. Indie, (special forms), a. 2 nd sing. 3 
atonst, stondes, 4 standee, 6 St. (etron.) stant. 

<11225 After. R. 236 I Set tentaciun ha tu stonst a^ean, 
c 1230 Gen. 4 Ex. 2782 Du stondes seli stede up*on, a 1300 
Cursor M. 903 And Jjou, womman, Jat standes hot. 1300-20 
Dunbar Poems lxxxviii. 11 Impenall as thou stant [rime 
Troynoununt]. 

b. 3 id sing, (conlr.). 1-5 stent, 1, 3-5 stond, 
2-4 stand, 2-5 stont, 3 steent, stand, steond, 
stunt, 3-6 stant, (3 Orm. stannt), 4 standt, 4-5 
stante, stande, stonte, stonde, 6 standth. 
c 888 AiLrRED Boeth. xxxix. § a Sio unsaslS stent on y fell a 
monna geearnunga. c 1000 Sax, Leechd. III. 32 Stond heo 
wiS attre. c xaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 175 He. ,ne stont neure 
on one stede. exaos Lav. 4330 Nu stond [<11273 steond J al 
J>is muchele lond a Bailenes ajere hond. Ibid. 15623 stunt. 
Ibid, 18850 staent. c 1220 Bestiary 1 De leun stant on hille. 
X362 Lancl. P. PI. A. x. 129 porw wedlac J>e world stont. 
1382 Wyclit Numb. v. 18 Whanne the womman stondith 
[v.rr. stonte, stonde] in the sijt of the Lord. 1390 Gower 
Conf, II. 302 Or elles time com noght yit, Which standt 
upon thi destine. CX420 Chron. Vilod. 3548 Ryjt as hit 
stonte jet in-to pis same day. X426 Lydg. De Gml. Pilg>. 
4956 In the corner that stent lowe. 1471 Caxton Recuyell 
(Sommer) 177 In the place where now stante the capytole 
of rome. c 1537 Abb. Parker Ps. xlv. 132 As mete it stant. 
2362 J. Heywood Pram. fyEpigr, (1867) 184 He standth well 
in his owne conceyte. 

3 . Past Indie, a. sing. 1 st6d, 2-5 stod, 3 
stot, 4 stoed, 4-6 stode, stoode, 5 stodde, 6 
stoade, stoud, 3- stood; north, and Sc. 4-9 
stud(e, 5-9 stuid, 6 studd, stuide. 

Beowulf 1570 Leoht inne stod. exao o Ohmin 3340 patt 
enngell comm & stod hemra bi. c 1230 Gen. 4 Ex. 432 wiff 
dead him stood hinke and aje. a 1300 Cursor M. 1852 pe 
streme it stud [Gdtt. stod, stode] ai still in-an. <7x386 
Chaucer Prol. 555 A werte, and ther on stood a toft of herys. 
a X400 St. Alexins 439 (Laud 463) Out of bis mouj> per stoed 
a leom. c 1420 Chron. Vilod, 2160 Hurre modur stodde 
stylie. 1303 Dunbar Thistle & Rose 07 On feild of gold he 
stude full mychtely. X576 Lambard* Peramb. Kent. 92 
While Priams state, and kingdome vpright stoade. x$ 9 S » 
Cath. Rec. Soc. Publ, V. 289 [He] stoud to it manfully. 
x6xx Sir W. Mure Misc. Poems ii. xx, I stuid astonisch’d. 
1789 Burns Laddies by Banks o' Nith ii, The day he stude 
bis country’s friend. 

b. pi. i stddun, -on, 1-2 -an, 2-5 stoden, 3 
Orm. stodenn, 3 -6 stode, 4-5 stodyn, stooden, 
stod, 4-6 stoude, 4-7 stoode, 7 stowed (sense 
B. 36), 4- stood ; north, and i<r. as sing. 

Beowulf pai Garas stodon. axooo Guthlac 696 Jearwe 
stodun hsefcas hearsume. 0x225 Leg. Katlu 2033 As ha 
stoden & seten per abuten. X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3622 
pe saxons in hor syde stode [ v , r. stoden] euere ajen vaste. 
*375 Barbour Bruce xtv. 174 Thai stude with baneris all 
displayit. <1x386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 1049 Of hem pat 
stooden [v.rr. stoden, stodyn] hire bisyde. 1337 in Rep. 
Hist, MSS. Comm. Var. Coll. IV. 223 The said writynges 
obligators wher in they stoude bounden. a 1578 Linoesay 
(Pitscottie) C/trotu Scot. (S.T.S.) I. xxx Thir men that stud 
about him. 1633 [see B. 36]. 
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4. Present Participle, i st&ndeudo, 1-4 ston- 
dende, 3 stondinde, 5 -and(e ; north, and Sc. 

4 sta,n(n)and, 4-5 standande, 4 -6 standand, 5 
standdand, 6 standant ; 4 - 5 stondeynge, 5 
-eng, 4-6 standyng(e, standing, atondyng(e, 
6 standeng, 4- standing. 

cooo BaYfo’-s Hist. iv. iv. 571 pa stondendan munecas jxer. 
c 1000 Ags. Gasp. xx. 6 lie. .futide opre standende. a 1225 
Stondinde [see B ij. *1300 Cursor I/". 4062 Hys breper 
schaues he sagh Inland Til his allan pat was standand. 
c i 37 s Sc. Leg. Saints ii. (Paul) 1054, & fand a multytud 
wele greit of Iowis, stanand at his yhat. 138s Wyclif 
Ecclits. 1 . 13 And he stondende biside the auter. c 144a A /- 
/ liabel of Tales 389 He contynued iij yeie in his prayeis, 
nnd all-way standdand. 1349 Compl. Sent. 1. 20 At this 
tyme ther is nocht ane stane standant on ane vthnr. a 1378 
Lindesay (Pitscottie) Citron. Scot. (S.T.S.) 1. 188 Thair they 
fand the doore standand oppln. 

5. Past Participle. 1-6 standen, 1-5 stonden, 
2-5 istonde, 3 istonden, 3-5 ystonde, 4-5 
istounde, standyn(e, 4-6 stand(e, stond(e } 5 -6 
stondyn; 6 standed, stoode, stode (Sc. and 
north, dial, stooden, stridden), 6- stood. 

a ti22 0 . E. Citron. (Laud MS.) an. 1070 In psere cyrce. . 
pet asr htefde standen fulle seofeniht for utan selces cynnes 
liht. £1175 Lamb. Horn. 47 pa he hefede per ane hivile 
istonde. <11300 Cwsor M. 9193 pe tune o niniue. .pat 
standen [v.rr. stondyn, stonden] had..Fourtenhundretyeir. 
c 1386 Chaucer Merck. T, 230, I haue stonden in ful greet 
degree. 1326 Pilgr, Petf. (W. de W. 1331) 178 Hath standed 
& stedfastly perseuered therin. C1530 Judic. Urines 1. ii. 3 
Whan it hath well rested & stondyn. 1533 Coverdale Ps. 
cv. 23 Had not Moses.. stonde before him. 1577 Googe 
Heresbach's Hush. iv. (1586) 184b, The waxe will beverie 
white after it hath stand in the sunne. 1379 Stode [see B. 
72 d], 1S79 J. Field tr. Calvin's 4 Serin. 1. 6 This article is 
much stoode vpon. *396 DalrYmple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 
I. vi. 310 Because stoutiie they had stande with him in his 
defence. 

B. Signification and uses. 

I. Of persons and animals, in lit. and fig. senses. 

1. intr. To asstime or maintain an erect attitude 
on one's feet (with distinction, expressed or under- 
stood, from sit, lie, kneel, etc.). 

£950 Lindisf. Gasp. John xx. 14 Videt Iesttm stunt 'em 
jjesteh Sone haelend stondende. c 1203 Lay. 5863 LihtetJ of 
eowre blanken and stondeh on eowre sconken. a 1223 A ncr. 
R. 34 SiggeS stondinde pesne psalm. <71230 Gen. fy Ex. 
3149 Sod and girt, stondende, and staf on hond. f 1330 
Arth. Merl. 9276 Arthour, he seyd, pi kinde it nis To 
stond 0 fot. 138a Wyclif a Kings xixu 21 The man quyekened 
ajeyn, and stode vpon his feet, c 1400 Rule St. Eenet (Prose) 
16 Standande alle for pe onur of the holy trinite. Ibid., 
Pan sal alle stande for pe reuerence. 1329 Rastell Pasty me 
(1811) 43 He ordeynid that men shuld stand while the gospell 
was reding. 1377 Googe Heresbach's Husb. 141 The shep. 
heard . . must be well ware in the driuing of them, . . that they 
neyther lye, nor sittei for yf theygoe notforwarde, they 
must stand. 1394 Hooker Eccl. Pol. iv. xiii. § 7 On all the 
Sundayes., their manner was to stand [sc. instead of kneel- 
ing] at prayer. i6ro Shaks. Temp. m. ii. 47 Kneele, and 
repeate it, I will stand, and so shall Trinculo. 1629 Wads- 
worth Pilgr. iii. 16 When they have ended the meale, the 
Rector.. stands and sayes Grace. 1830 Forrester II. m 
Sit down, Ellen, .see, you are keeping Lord Borrodale and 
Mr. Beamish standing. 1862 C. Knight Pop. Hist. Eng. 
VIII. xvi. 299 He kept the two peers standing, contrary to 
usage, during their audience. 

b. said of the feet. 

0823 Vesp. Psalter exxi. 2 Stondende werun foet ure in 
ceafurtunum Sinum. 01391 Chaucer Astral. 11. § 42 a. 37 
Whan pou seest pe top of pe tour, sett a prikke pere-as pi 
foot stont. c 1430 Prymer (1893) 43 We schulen worschipe 
in pe place where hise feet stoden. 1333 Coverdale Ps. 
exxi. 2 Oure fete shal stonde in thy gates, O Jerusalem. 

c. To stand to, tip to, + in to the knees (or other 
specified pait) : to stand in water, mud, etc. which 
reaches to the knees (or other part). 

01330 Arth. <5- Merl. 5193 In blodhe stode.. Of hors & 
man in to pe anclowe. c 1425 Audelay Pains of Hell 68 in 
0 . E. Misc. 2x2 Sum stod vp to pe kne. And sum to pe 
armes a lytil la3ghere. And sum to pe lippis moche deppere. 
1390 Sir J. Smythe Disc. Weapons Ded. 10 b, Where their 
souldiors in their watches and centinels stoode to the mid 
legges in dirt and myre. 

d. With predicate: To be of a (specified) 
height when holding oneself upright. Said also of 
quadrupeds, etc. 

1831 Youatt Horse ii. 10 The Dongola horses stand full 
sixteen hands high. 1833 Dickens Sk. Bos, Mr. Watkins 
Tattle i, He.. stood four feet six inches and three-quarters 
in his socks. 1833 Tennyson Maud 1. xm. i, Six foot two, 
as I think, he stands. 1884 Graphic 30 Aug. 219/2 He (the 
elephant] only stands five feet high. 1889 F. C. Philips 
& Wills Fatal Phryne I. 4 He only stood five feet ten 
in his stockings. 

2. Used fig. in many phrases with literal wording; 
as to stand on one's own feet or legs, upon a (speci- 
fied) f foot or footing, not to have a leg to stand on, 
to stand in a per satis or one's own light (see Light 
sb. 1 g), in (another person's) shoes (see Shoe sb. 2k), 
in the way (of a. person or thing : see Wat sb.). 

c 1330 Arth. 4 Merl. 9271 A 1 pat in his way stode, He bi- 
heueded hem & lete hem blode. ? c 1430 Lydg. FI. Courtesy 
83 The whichetwayne ay stondeth in my wey Maliciously. 
a 1368 Ascham Scholem. 1. (Arb.) 34 [They] stand by other 
mens feete, and not by their own. 1623 Massinger Dk. 
Milan 11. i, The Duke stands now on his owne legs, and 
needs No nurse to leade him. 1666, z8x8 [see Leg sb. 2 c]. 
1738 Swift Pol Cornier sat. Introd. 66 Upon what Foot I 
stand with the present chief reigning Wits. 1767 [see Shoe 
sb. 2 k], 1831 Scott Nigel Introd,, The footing on which 


the bullies nnd thieves of the Sanctuary stood with their 
neighbour. 1872 H. Kingsley Hornby Mills, etc. I. 63 
1 cannot at present see that we have a leg to stand on. 
1893 Law fml. 4 Feb. 88/1 Couits of equity would not 
grant relief to under lessees unless they consented to stand 
in the shoes of the original lessees. 1893 Nat. Observer 
7 Oct. 529/2 Cricket and football stand not upon the same 
footing. 

3. Of a horse : To be kept in a stable or stall. 
Phr. To stand at livery (see Livery i c and fig.). 

146s Pas ton Lett. II. 254 As touching a stabil, Sir John 
Sparham and I have gote yow on ther your hors stode the 
last tyme ye were in this town. 1482 Cely Papers (Camden) 
122 Lette hym [a horse] ron in a parke tyll Hallowtyd and 
then take hym wpe and ser hym and lette hym stand in 
the dede of whyntter. 1338 Elyot Diet., Stabulo, to 
stande as cattayfe dothe in a stable. 1377 Googe Heres- 
bach's Husb. 120 Laying fresh litter, so as they stand haid. 
1607 Tofsell Four-f. Beasts 374 Bring him into the stable, 
and ther let him stand on the bit . .the space of two houres. 
1676 Loud. Gas. No. 1072/4 Gentlemens Accompts, for 
Horses standing in the Kings Head near Charing-cross. 
1828 Darvill Race Horse 1 . x. 240 The race-course, at 
Richmond.. is the most convenient for horses which stand 
in the town to sweat over. 189a Field a April 469/3 A 
horse standing at livery would always have the best of food. 

4 . To remain motionless on one’s feet ; to cease 
walking or moving on. More explicitly to stand 
fast, still, etc.: see esp. Still adv. 

£888 /Elfhed Booth, xxxv. § 7 Wildu dior Sjer woldon to 
irnan & stondan swilce hi tamu wseren. Ibid, xxxyi. § 3 
Hericwille nu staudan fasste; nelle ic nu nsefre hionon. 
<2x300 Cursor M. 17x31 Duell a quile and fond to stan, Bi- 
hald mi fote, bi-hald mi hand, c 1300 IC. Horn 745 . (Laud 
MS.) Ne stod he nowt to longe And 5yede forp ricte To 
reymyld pe bricte. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. iv. 143 [They] 
stareden for studiing and stooden as Bestes. c 1473 Rauf 
Coil^ear 121 Quhen thaycome to the duie, the King begouth 
to stand. x6ix Bible Ezek. L 21, 24 When those went, 
these went, and when those stood, these stood. 1613 Chap- 
man Odyss. vi. 202 All but N ausicaa fled ; but she fast stood. 
1842 Browning Pied Piper xm, The Mayor was dumb, and 
the Council stood As if they were changed into blocks of 
wood, Unable to move a step. 

b. In imper., a command to come to a halt, 

e. g. as a sentry’s challenge, a command to a horse, 
a highwayman's order to his victim (also standand 
deliver!). 

1313 Douglas /Eneis viii. iii 38 To tham he callis : Stand, 
3ing men, How 1 1391 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. i. 3 Stand sir, 
and throw vs that you haue about’ye. 2592 — Vert. <$• Ad. 
2B4 What recketh he his rideis angrie stuire, His flattering 
holla, or his stand, I say? 1398 Barret Theor. Warres 
iv. i. 103 Neither Captaine, Alferes, nor any other officer to 
passe the word, stand. . vnlesse the necessitie be sovrgent 
[etc.]. 1635 Long Meg of Westminster ix. (1816) I7 One of 
the theeues with a good sword and buckler stept before, and 
said, Stand. 1714 A. Smith Lives Highwaymen (ed. 2) I. 
38 He order'd him to Stand and Deliver. 1727 H. Bland 
Milit. Discipl. xii. 173 The Centinel..when he is answer'd 
by the Sergeant who attends the Round, .is to say, Stand 
Round . . . No Round is to advance after the Centinel has 
Challeng’d and order’d them to stand. x8xo Scott Lady 
ofL. v. xviii, ‘Stand, Bayard, stand ! ’—the steed obeyed. 
x8ax — Kenilw. xxiv, Are wecommanded to stand and deliver 
on the King’s highway? 1897 Eitcycl. Sport I. 610/1 
(Lacrosse) The ball is dead when the leferee calls ‘ stand 
o. Hunting. Of a dog : To point. Const, upon 
(game). 

1823 ‘Jon Bee’ Did. Turf s.v., To Stand is also the 

E osition of pointers when they perceive their game. 1838 
/Ewis in Youatt' s Dog (N.Y.) ii. 33 He [the dog] might have 
been tutored, .even sufficiently well to stand upon game. 

5. With predicative extension : To remain erect 
on one's feet in a specified place, occupation, posi- 
tion, condition, etc. 

For many phrases, e.g. stand at attention, at ease, at 
gaze, on one's own bottom, {on) tiptoe, perdu, upright, see 
the vaiious words. 

c xooq Ags. Gosp. Matt.xx. 3 He geseah opre on straste idele 
standan. c 1200 Ormin 141 & all pe folic peer ute stod patt 
while onn heore bene. 1297 R. Glouc. 6816 A witesoneday 
as seint edward at is masse stod. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 
297 A Fisshere . . sih a man ther naked stonde. 1530 Palsgr. 
732/2 , 1 Stande a strydlyng with my legges abrode. 1334 
Machyn Diary (Camden) 73 The xxiij day of November was 
a man and a woman stode on the pelery. 1678 J. S. 
Unerrable Church 327 When you stand with one foot in 
the grave. 1711 N. Blundell Diary (1895)93 , 1 saw Peter 
Slinnead stand in y 8 Pillflry at Leverp[ool]. 1786 tr. Beck- 
ford's Vathek (1883) xx8 The woodmen. .stood aghast at 
the command of Carathis to set forward. 2878 Browning 
La Saisias 5 At last I stand upon the summit, 
b. With inf. expressing the purposed or accom- 
panying action. 

c xooo Ags, Gosp. Mark xi. 23 bonne ge standaS eow to 
gebiddenne. c xaoo Ormin 3894 Enngless stanndenn 235 occ 
To lofenn Godd Sc wurrpenn. X59X Nashk Prognost, 
D 2, Diuerse spirites in white sheetes shall stand in Poules. . 
to make their confessions. 1630 in Binnell Descr. Thames 
(1738) 72 No Tiinck shall stand to fish above nine Tides in 
the Week. 1643 in Fasti Aberd. (1834) 422 [The college 
porter] shall sutler no children.. to stand neir the yeat to 
mack urine. 174a Gray Eton 58 Ah, shew them where in 
ambush stand To seize their piey the murth’rous band 1 
*813 Scott Tneim. 1. xiii, Upon the watch-towers airy 
lound No warder stood his horn to sound. 1830 ‘Bat’ 
Cricket Man. 44 Long Leg. .usually stands to save four 
xuns. 1891 Hardy Tess Iii, While the horses stood to stale 
and breathe themselves. 

c. The accompanying action is often expressed 
by a verb in co-ordination, to stand and (do some- 
thing). 

So in many Bible passages, rendered literally from the 
Vulgate or the original. 


oxooo jElfric Exod. xiv. 13 StandaS and geseoS diihtnes 
mserfla. c 1230 Gen. <§• Ex. 1019 Abiaham stod and quamede 
hem wel. 1426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 4407 As a chaumberere, 
The syxte gate I stonde & kepe. 1601 Shaks. ful . C . iv. 
iii. 249 So please you, we will stand, And watch your 
pleasuie. c 1633 Milton Bonn, xvi, They also seive who 
only stand and waite. 1842 Tennyson St. Sim. Styl. 34 , 1 
. . sometimes saw An angel stand and watch me, as I sang. 
1903 R. % agot Passport ii. 7 Don Agostino stood and gazed. 

d. With pres. pple. as predicate. 

<11223 Leg. Katli. 743 Heo stod heicnende. 1470-85 
Malory Arthur ix. xxvii. 381 They stode thus talkynge at 
a bay wyndowe. 1366 Pasquine in Traunce 83 After I had 
stande a whyle diligently beholding such as entied in. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Past. viii. 4 The salvage Linxes Iistning stood. 
1737 [S. Bi.rington] G. de Lucca's Mem. (1738) 32 It was 
a Sname to stand all Day fii ing at five Men. 1842 Macau- 
lay Horatius Ix, Friends and foes in dumb surprise .. Stood 
gazing where he sank. 

e. With sb. as predicate, e. g. to stand sentinel, 
sentry (see Sentinel sb. r, Sentry sb . 1 2), umpire. 
To stand model, to pose to artists, 'To stand pad : 
see Pad sbf 

1866 Routlcdge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 322 [He] had consented 
to stand umpire. x8go Cornhitt Mag. Sept. 233 She has 
stood model to her mother’s lodgers. 1890 Universal Rev. 
15 Nov. 432 I 've stood model in all the studios worth naming 
in London. 1898 J. A. Gibbs Cotswold Village xi. 229 His 
eldest son, Tom. .generally stands umpite. 


6 . In various specific uses, contextual or arising 
from ellipsis : 

a. To take up a position for fishing (for). In 
full, to stand to fish (cf. 5 b). 

1630 in Binnell Descr. Thames (1758) 72 No Tiincker shall 
stand for Smelts till the 21st Day of October. . . In Lent Time, 
they may stand every Day. 

b. Cricket and other games : To act as umpire 
in the field. (Cf. 5 e.) 

1846 W. Denison Sk. Players Ded. 5 In almost every 
[cricket] match.. where the Mary-le-bone, or equally., 
impai tial umpires do not stand. 1906 A. E. Knight Comfl. 
Cricketer vi. 193 No umpire who is the nominee of a parti- 
cular county is eligible to stand in a game in which that 
county figures. 

7. With an adverb or advb. phr. implying change 
of place, distance, or the like, there often enters in 
the notion of movement as a pieliminary to the 
static position ; e. g. in to stand aside, back, down, 
forward, off, out, out of, up (see branch VII). 

£1320 Skelton Magnyf. 763 Gyue this gentylman rome, 
syrs, stonde vtter 1 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. iv. 116 Stand 
from him, giue him ayre. 1691 Humble Addr. Publicans 
New Eng. in Andros Tracts (1869) II. 236 [At end of Proem] 
Stand clear, here comes the Address. *731-8 Swift Pol. 
Conversat. 39 Come, pray, stand out of my spitting Place. 
a 18x4 Fam. Politics v. iii. in New Brit. Theatre II. 247 
Stand out of the way, Miss. 1832 Burn Nav. Milit. Did. 
11. s.v., Stand clear of the cable 1 1867 Smyth Sailor’s 
Word-bk., Stand from under / a notice given to those below 
to keep out of the way of anything being lowered down, or 
let fall from above. 


8 . To stand on one's head : to take up an acrobatic 
position, with the crown of the head on the ground 
and heels in air; also fig. (to be ready) to do this 
as a sign of extreme delight. Not to know whether 
one is standing on one's head or one's keels : to be 
in a state of utter bewilderment. 

*617 Morvson Itin. 1 . 22 A Tumbler came in, and.. stood 
upon his head. x8x6 M. G. Lewis frill, W. Ind. (1834) «7 
Cubina. .having never heard a harsh word fioni me before, 
scarcely knew whether he stood upon his head or his heels. 
1833 Nyren Yng. Cricketer's 'Tutor (1902) 58 The glory of 
this reward made me scarcely to know whether I stood on my 
head or my heels. x886 Miss Broughton Dr. Cupid II. iv. 
103 Two years ago he would have stood on his head with 
joy at having the chance of going. 

9. To remain firm or steady in an upright posi- 
tion, to support oneself erect on one’s feet. Often 
in negative contexts. Also with adj. or adv., as 
fast, firm, stiff. 

£823 Vesp. Psalter xv ii. 3g Ic swencu hio ne hie magun 
stondan. a 1300 Cursor M. 24618 On fote vnethes moght 
1 stand, sua lam in lime and lith. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. v. 
196 He hedde no streng)>e to stonde til he his staf hedde. 
Hud. A. ix. 28 For stonde he neuere so stif he stumble^ in 
pe waggyng [of the boat], 1470-83 Malory A rthurx. xxxvi. 
472 This Malgryne.. wounded hyni wonderly sore that it 
was merueylle that euer he myghte stande. *330 Palsgr. 
733/1 Stande fast, for and you fall you ar but gone. *392 in 
J. Morris Troubles Cath. Forefathers Ser. m. (1877) 17 The 
old man . . by cold taken at that being in the bole, was never 
after able to go or stand. i68x Prjdeaux Lett. (Camden) 
102 When they came unto him for their answer he could 
scarce speake or stand. 1897 A. E. Houghton Gilbert 
Murray x\v. 230 His feet touched the floor before he knew, 
and to his amazement he found that he could stand. 

b. fig. To remain stedfast, firm, secure, or the 
like. Also with adj. or adv. 

c X2oo Moral Ode 316 in Trin. Coll. Horn. 229 For hit is 
strong te stonde longe and liht hit is to falie. a 1223 Leg. 
Hath. x86x Beo stalewurSe & stond wel. 1362 Langl. P. PL 
A. ix. 42 He strength be to stonde, he sturej pi soule. 
£ 1380 Wyclif Set. ' iVks . III. 345 pes monkes stoden awhile, 
and turneden souner to coveitise, c 1421 26 Pol. Poems xxU 
67 In goddis dome be stondis stable, pat wrekip not all his 
owen wronges. 1532 Huloet, Stande stifle or wilfull in 
opinion, obstinare. c 1388 in J. Morris Troubles Cath. Fore- 
fathers Ser. il (1873) 318 Having heard much of the pre- 
sent., persecution of England and martyrdoms of such as 
have stood. _ 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, l iii. § 6 If they 
stand in seditions and violent alterations. *657 Billingsly 
Brachy-Martyrol. xi. 33 Though some thus fell away, 
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others stood fast, Remaining glorious Martyrs to the last. 
1667 Milton P. L. iii. 99, I made him just and right, Suffi- 
cient to have stood, though flee to fall. 1697 Dryden Ded. 
AEneid (e) 4 They had great success at their first appear- 
ance; but, not being of God (as a Wit said foimerly), they 
cou’d not stand. 1853 Macaulay Hist, Eng. xvii. IV. 53 
If it had seemed certain thaL William would stand, they 
would all have been foi William. 1888 Times (weekly ed.) 
29 June 8/1 They had stood tiue to the honoui of Ireland. 
1890 Tout Ilist. Eng. fr. 1689, 164 Eldon exhorted the 
king to stand firm. 

c. To stand or fall : often used fig. of a person 
or thing, to indicate that his or its fate is con- 
tingent on the fate of another person or thing, or 
must be governed by some event or rule. Const. 
with (a person or thing), together , also by (a rule, 
an uncertain event). 

1683 D. A. Art Converse Pief., It shall stand or fall by 
your Verdict. 1743 Bulkeley & Cummins Voy. S. Seas 87 
To be governed by the Rules of the Navy, and to stand or 
fall by them. 1771 Junius Lett. lix. 308, I know we must 
stand or fall together. x8x8 Cruise Digest Tit. xxxviiL vi. 
§ 37 The oiiginal and duplicate being but one will, they 
must stand or fall together. 183a Examiner 82/1 We have 
Lord Grey's pledge to stand or fall with the bill. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 402 The pre-existence of the soul 
stands or Falls with the doctrine of ideas. 1883 Law Times 
Rep. LIU. 481/2 In my opinion.. the solicitors must stand 
or fall by the bills they have sent in. 

10. To take up an offensive or defensive position 
against an enemy ; to present a firm front ; to await 
an onset and keep one’s ground without budging. 
Of soldiers : To be drawn up in battle array. 

Chiefly contextual or with piedicativo extension, as to 
stand and fight ; to standfast, firm, \adversar ; to stand 
at bay, at defiance , in the breach, in, (\at, f on) defence, on 
or upon one's guard, on or upon the defensive or offensive. 
See also stand against (67), stand before (69). 

971 Stick!. Horn. 225 Ic mid Jrinum wajpnuinxetrymed on 
Junumfejjan fasste stande. ^1203 Lay. 1601 Nes J>er nan 
swa stseSeli hat lengore mihtc slonden. 13 . . Gny Warw. 
6751 per he [the boar] stod at a bay. 61386 Chaucer 
Clerk's T. 1x39 Ye Archiwyues, stondeth at defense, 6X470 
Gol. tjr Gaw. 573 Thoght thai war astonait, in that stour 
stithly thai stude. 1330 Palsgr, 732/2 Let them come, I 
shall stande at my defence. 1533 Bellenden Livv xi. xx. 
(S.T.S.) I. 210 Incontinent pir twa fabis ruschit forawart on 
pe first man pat stude aduersare to pame. 1577, 1610 [see 
Guard sb. saj 1387 Golding De Mornay 1. (1592) xx 
Whosoeuer shoulde tell thee to the contraiy, thou wouldest 
stand at defiance against him. 1611 [see Breach sb. 7 c], 
1634 Sir T._ Herbert Trav. 32 [Queen Normall] imme- 
diately put into Battaglia, and stood in her owne defence. 
a 1700 Evelyn Diary 24 June 1690, It seemes the Irish in 
K. James’s army would not stand, but the English-Irishand 
French made greate resistance. 1759 Ann. Reg. 52 M. 
Conflans had two choices, either to fly, or to stand and fight 
it out. X793 R. Hall Apol. Freedom Press 43 They stood 
firm against a host of opponents. 1816 Scorr Old Mort. 
xliii, Bidding foemcn on the farther side stand at defiance. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1 . v. v, Hearing of which the Felons 
at the Chfitelet . . stand on the offensive. 1873 J owbtt Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 92 The Lacedaemonians., are said not to have been 
willing to stand and fight, and to have fled. 1890 Tour 
Hist, Eng.fr. 1689, 8 The last Iiish army stood at bay at 
Limerick. 

11. a. To stand upon one’s trial, + to stand in 
doom or judgement : to submit to judicial trial or 
sentence. See also stand at 68 a, stand to ^6 a. To 
stand to the bar : of an accused person, to stand up 
and come forward to hear the verdict of the court. 

a X300 Cursor M, 9492 Ne in na curt aght thral be herd, 
Ne stand in dom to be ansuerd. 1390 Gower Conf. I. gi 
How so thou be to wyte Of Branchus cfeth, men schal icspite 
As now to take vengemenl, Be so ihou stonde in juggement 
Upon certein condicioun. 14. . Burgh Law is xxxl in Anc, 
Laws Scot.. (Burgh Rec. Soc.) 16 like spousyt man may 
ansuer for his spousyt wyff and stande in iugement [et stare 
iniudicio] and do for hir all thyng at the court demys hym. 
a 1596 Sir T, More 1. ii, 158 Lifter, stand to the barre : The 
june haue returnd thee guiltie. 177* E, Long in Hone’s 
Everyday Sk. II. 202 The prisoner, .stands upon his trial. 

+b. To stand (in judgement), said of the judge 
or court : To bold session. Obs. 

1360 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 7 b, That he [God] stand 
not in judgement agaynst us lest we be damned. 6 1800 
Laird 0 Logie xiv. iu Child Ballads III. 433 The mom the 
Justice Court’s to stand. 

12. To appear as a candidate, to offer oneself as 
a candidate. Const.y»7'(a post, office, f university 
degree) ; + lobe (an office-holder) ; against (a rival 
candidate). + In early use to stand for the election 
(of), to stand in election (for), stand to be elected ; 
also to stand candidate. 

1331 Robinson tr. More's Utopia 11. iii. (1893) 136 Owte 
of the .iiii. quarters of the citie there be .liil. chosen . . to 
stande for the election. 136a in W. H. Turner Select. Rec, 
Oxford (1880) 291 The two fyrste persons.. shall stonde.. 
for the eleccyon of the Mayer. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 11. i. 
248 Were ho to stand for Consull. Ibid. n. ii. 2 How 
many stand for Consulships? 1631 Weever Anc, Funeral 
Mon. 340 Who stood in election for the Popedome. a 1633 
Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb ) 34 None auist appear to 
stand for the place. 1674 Wood Life (O.H.S.) II. 279 
Thomas Thyn chose burgher for Oxon. ..Sir Ch. Wren stood 
against him. Ibid. Sir Georg Croke stood but he had very 
few votes. 1678 Walton Lye Sanderson b 1 b, In the year 
1614. he stood to be elected one of the Pioctors, , .They per- 
swaded him, that if he -would but stand for Proctor,, .he 
would infallibly carry it against any Opposers. 1690 Locke 
3rd Let. Toleration i. (1692) 23 Had you stood to be Con- 
stable of your Paiish. 1703 Hearne Collect. 6 Oct. (O.H.S.) 
I, 32 Mr. Ellison stands Candidate for Fellow. Ibid, in 
Nov, 85 Dr. Hudson stood to be Library-Keeper. 1709 Ibid. 


| 27 Oct. II. 293 [He] stood for ye Degree of Master of Arts. 
1720 Ozell Vertot's Rom. Rep. II. xm. 278 Those that stood 
Candidates brought their money openly to the Place of Elec- 
tion. 1803 Gradus ad Cantabr. 131 To stand for an honour. 
1879 Fhou d e Caesar iv. 39 Marius began to be spoken of as a 
possible candidate. Marius consented to stand. 1890 Blackio. 
Mag. CXLVUI. 589/2 He did not stand for a fellowship. 

b. To stand for a constituency or for Parlia- 
ment'. lo offer oneself for election as the repre- 
sentative of a constituency in the House of 
Commons ; originally -f to stand for burgess , etc. 
(obs.). f To stand double : of two candidates, to 
contest an election (obs.). 

1676 Ld. Roos in 12 thRep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 33 
My uncle Mr. John Grey standing for Buigess for Leicester. 
1690 Luttrell Brief Ret, (1837) U. *8 We hear from all 
parts the great contests that are about the election of parlia- 
ment men, that there is hardly any county or town but they 
stand double. ijisGuardian No. 38 p 3 , 1 design to stand for 
our Borough the next Election. 17x4 Lady M. W. Montagu 
Let. to IV. Montagu (188 7) I. 80, I agree with you of the 
necessity of your standing this Parliament. 1844 Disraeli 
Coitingsby iv. xi, Tadpole wants me to stand for Birming- 
ham. 1867 Trollope Last Citron. Barset I. viii. 68 Dr. 
Thorne intended to stand for the county on the next vacancy. 
1890 Sat. Rev. 3 May 326/2 Sir Charles.. had never stood 
for Parliament. 

15. Card-playing. To be willing, or announce 
one's willingness, to play with one’s band as dealt. 
Opposed to pass. 

1824 Mactaggart Gallmid. Encycl. 36 When one of the 
gamblers stands, that is to say, will play. 1879 H. Jones 
(‘ Cavendish ’) Card Ess. 38 [In the game of Prime,] Each 
then examined his hand and either stood or passed. 

14. U.S. To stand pat : (a) [Cf. prec. and pal 
hand s.v. Pat adv. and a, 3 b.] In Poker, to play, 
or declare one’s intention of playing, one’s hand 
just as it has been dealt, without drawing other 
cards, (b) transf. To adhere to an existing state 
of things or to an avowed policy (esp, a high 
tariff), refusing to consider proposals for change 
or reform. Hence Stand-pat sb. and a,; Stand- 
patter, Stand-pattism. 

188a Poker; how to play it 12 The gentleman.. failed to 
better his hand. The other stood pat. xgo3 M. A. Hanna 
Sp. at Akron, Ohio , Now I say, Stand pat ; you are not 011 
(he defensive. 1903 Public Opm. (U. S.) 8 Oct. 451/2 The 
Republican platform is principally noteworthy for the vehe- 
mence with which its framers ‘ stand pat ’ upon the tariff. 
The father of ‘ stand pattism ' himself could not find fault 
with the declaration that no revision is needed now. 1904 
Evening Transcript (Boston, Mass.) 16 Feb. 11/2 He.. was 
an avowed stand-patter on the taiiff. 19x0 Ibid. 18 Aug. 
10/5 The standpats in Iowa have been licked, and hereafter 
will either vote with the standpat Democrats or change their 
views. 

16. Uses in which the force of the verb is 
weakened and approaches that of a copula, the 
stress being on the complement or predicative ex- 
tension. a. With sb. as complement: To take 
or hold the office, position, responsibility, etc. 
indicated by the sb . ; to act as; e.g. to stand 
security, surely ; f formerly, to stand captain , king, 
officer, etc. Also, to be ranked or regarded as, to 
have legal status as. Occas. with as before the sb. 

14*9 in Cal. Pat, Ralls 8 lien. VI, 31 Non of the xxiiij 
aldermen xal. .concentyn to be chosen er standea as an 
arbitrour. .aghens any of the said xxiiij aldermen. 1442 in 
Pros. Kings Council /w/, (Rolls) 275 For the tyme that they 
haue stonde your officers there. 1433 Rolls of Parlt. Y. 
308/2 All the tyme that the seid Duke stode Capitayn. 
0x470 Harding Chron. xxxi. vii, When he had stond so 
kyng by fourty yere, x68x Dryden Abs. $• A chit. 776 Then 
Kings aie Slaves to those whom they command, And 
Tenants to their Peoples pleasure stand, <*1700 Evelyn 
Diary x May 1680, This yeare I would stand one of the 
collectors of their rents, to give example to others. X713 
Steele Englishman No. 3. 31 The Pietcnderstands in our 
Law a Traytor to this Nation. 1776 Trial of Nundocomar 
22/1 If I can get any one else to stand my security. 1837 
J. W. Donaldson Orthod. 116 Christianity stands 
surety for the divine origin of all that is spiritual in the 
creed of _ Moses. 1884 Pirkis Judith Wynne III. xx. 238 
Oscar, in the event of Wolf's decease, stood next heir. 
1894 H. Nisbet Bush Girl’s Rom. igg The future hope 
of standing an honest man. 

b. To stand godfather, godmother, sponsor', also 
to stand as or for godfather, etc. 5 also simply to 
stand o lo act as sponsor (for a child). 

Sometimes f to be proxy for another person as sponsor. 

T676 Lady Chaworth hi 12th Rep. Hist. MSS, Comm. 
App. v. 28 Mr. Hide is going.. to Poland to stand for our 
King at the King’s child's cristening. 1706 N. Blundell 
Diary (1893) 44 My Doughter Frances was Christened, 
Collo[nei] Butler stood Godfather for my Brother Lang, 
and Mrs. Mills stood for my Lady Gerard. 1709 Lond. 
Gas. N0.4560/2 The King of Denmatk and King Augustus 
stood as Godfathers to a Son of the Velt-Marshal. X7X0-1X 
Swift Jml. to Stella 16 Jail., A girl . .and died in a week 
..and was poor Stella forced to stand for godmother 7 174a 
Richardson Pamela IV. 142 The Earl and Countess of 
C— , and Lord and Lady Davers, are here, to stand in 
Person at the Christening. 1766 Goldsm. Vie. IV, xx. 
To stand godfather to all the butlesls childien. 1809 Mal- 
kin Gil Bias xi. i. (Rtldg.) 392 The governor’s lady.. stood 
for Scipio’s daughter. 1846 D. Jkrrold Mrs. Caudle xvi, 
Then she'd no right to stand for the child, 1836 Miss 
Yonce Daisy Chain 1. viti, Richard hoped they would find 
sponsors by that time; and there Mrs. Taylor gave little 
hope ; . . theie was no one she liked to ask to stand. X877 — 
Cameos Ser. hi. xv. 132 Edward, .stood as the godfather. 

c. To stand one's friend , to act the part of a 


friend to another, f Formerly in other sirniki 
phrases, as to stand good prince (to), to stand 
(one’s) good lord, 

1461 Mem. Hexham (Surtees) I. Illustr. Docum. p, ci, Sup- 
posyng. . that. . Humfrayhade stonde tiewliegeman to Kyng 
Edward. 1483 in Acts Parlt. Scott. (1875) XII. 32/1 That 
his hienez sal stand jn tyme tocum gude & graciouse prince 
to him. 2538 London in Lett. Suppress. Monastciics 
(Camden) 217 Doctor Baskeifelde, to whom I do humblie 
besek your lordeschippe to stonde gudde loide. 1371 in 
Feuillerat Revels Q. Elis. (1908) 408 May it please yout 
honour. . tostand my good Lorde for the obtayning of the sayd 
office. 1398 R. Bernard tr. Terence, Phormio v. iii, I piay 
thee stand my friend, and lend me a little mony once againc. 
1605 Shaics. Lear 11. i. 42 Coniuiing the Moone To staud 
auspicious Mistris. 1607 — Cor. n. iii. 198 Standing your 
friendly Lord. 1662 Hibbert Body Divinity it. 7 He stood 
our friend without flinching. 1677 Dugdale in Hatton 
Coir. (Camden) 149 To intreate that you will please to staud 
my freind to his Ma |le . X714 Tyldesley Diary (1873) 148 
But honest Dick and Ben stud my ffreind. 1890 Tout Hist. 
Eng.fr . tbSq, 10 9 George II. and Queen Caroline stood his 
firm friends. 1890 Murray's Mag. Dec. 824 I’ll stand your 
friend, and see you thiough it, 

d. With pa. pple. as complement : To be or 
remain in the specified condition ; e.g. to stand 
committed, indebted, pledged. Also with adj. of 
state or condition, e.g. to stand free, tostand alone 
(in an opinion, a contest, course of action, etc.) ; 
to stand mute (see Mote a. 1 ). 

Usually with reference to a condition lesuliing from an 
engagement or a decision, or ascertained by survey of a 
situation. / stand corrected : I accept or acknowledge the 
correction ; so I stand reproved , 

6x386 Chaucer Man of Law's T, 557 An emperouies 
doughter stantallone. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 317 Thus slant 
this lady justefied. c 1400 Bcryn 2636 So stond I clenc des- 
perat, but ye con help ouijt. 1442 Rolls qf Parlt. V. 37/2 
Tenementz that they stode enfelted ynne. 1537 in A 1 clueo- 
logia XXV. 506 A certen obligacyon wheryn my husband., 
stode bownde. 1390 Knaresb. Wills (Surtees) I.168, 20 markets 
which he standethc indebted unto me. 1391 Shaks. Two 
G ent. 1. iii. 60 And how stand you affected to nis wish ? a 2593 
Marlowe Edw. II, iv. i, Stand gratious gloomie night to ms 
deuice. 1643 H. Leslie Serin. St, Mary's , Oxford 9 Feb. 
26 Of all these crimes they stand indited by the Piopbets. 
1668 Dryden Maiden Queen v. i, 1 stand conected, and 
myself reprove. X717 in Nairne Peerage Evid. (1874] 29 He 
bad been and stood attainted of high treason. 1720 Wailr- 
land Eight Serin. 109 To Him the very Angels owe . . what- 
ever Excellencies ana perfections they stand possess'd of. 
1829 Examiner 756/1 We stand almost alone in this ev- 
piession of taste. 1849 Grote Greece n. Iv. (1862) V. 30 
Alkibiades stood distinguished for personal bravciy. x868 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) II. vii. 147 Let the meeting 
stand adjourned. 1877 Miss Yonce Cameos Ser. in. iv. 37 
Gloucester seems to have stood free from all suspicion. 
x88x Gardiner & Mullinger Study Eng. Hist. 1. vi. 122 
The Catholics stood alone in looking for direction to a head 
beyond the seas. 1891 Murray's Mag. Apr. 433 The dele- 
gates. .stand pledged to a series of resolutions. 

e. With adv. or advb. phrase : To be, lo con- 
tinue or remain in a specified state, position, etc. 

e. g. to stand in doubt, danger ; to stand in a (certain) 
t office, relation ; to stand, well or high (= to be in high 
favour or esteem) with a person; to stand fair (.— to he 
favourably situated, to have good chances) far something 
or to do something; how do you stand (financially)? For 
to stand in awe see 45. 

0x386 Chaucer Piol. 88 In hope to stonden in his lady 
grace. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 147 The more he caste bis wit 
aboute, 'I he more he stant therof in doute. c X440 Paliad. 
on Husb. 1. 23 If hit be cleer and hool, stond out of fere. 
1453 Cav. Lcet Bk. 27s Dureng the tyme that ye stonde in 
the seide offices. 15*6 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1331) sob, 
Than the brother demaunded of hym iu what case he stode. 
1330 Palsgr. 733/1 , 1 stande in dowt of a thyn^/V me double, 
a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scat. (S.T.S.) I. 84 He 
stuiae nocht lang in this credit. x6xo Holland Camden's 
Brit. (1637) 329 Hee never stood in feare of them. X662 J. 
Davies tr. Mandelslo's Trav. 112 They stood faire to be- 
come Master of the Island. 1697 Collier Ess. Mor. Svbj. 
11. (1703) 117 Men naturally desire to stand fair in the 
opinion of others. 1723 Lond. Gas. No. 6x23/1 Baron 
Lagerberg. ..seems to stand fairest for that important Post. 
1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qua!. U8og) II. 128 , 1 stood at 
a high rent. 1823 Byron Juan xm. xxiv, Juan stood well, 
both with Ins and Outs. 1844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons 
IV. xxi, I stand remaikably well for the Derby. 1848 
Thackeray Van. Fair xxi, Old Osborne stood in secret 
terror of his son. 1853 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xi. III. 14 
The relation in which the King stood to his Parliament and 
to his ministers. 1836 Titan Mag. Dec, 531/2 , 1 stood very 
high with him ; he was as fond of me as a son. 1B90 Conan 
Doyle Finn of Girdlestone x, 78 How do you stand for 
money? 1893 Ludgate Monthly Jan. 344/2 Nobody quite 
knew how he stood financially ; he might be rich or he might 
be poor, 

16. Various figurative uses with to and infinitive, 
fa. In a negative clause (or with if, etc.) : To 
stay, stop, wait (in order to do something) ; to 
make a point of, insist upon (doing something). 

1363 Homilies II. Passion ir. 159 b, A thousande such 
examples are to be founde in Scripture, yf a man woutde 
stande to seeke them out. 1397 Beard Theatre God's 
Judgem . (1612) 46 The truth of which storie, though I will 
not stand to auow, yet I doubt not but it might be tiue. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, it. xxiL § 8 The reason whereof 
we cannot nowe stande to discusse. 1652 J. Wright tr. 
Camus' Nat. Paradox x. 261 , 1 should swell this Volume 
too much, if I stood to relate the particulars, a 1676 Hale 
Contempt. 1. 30 , 1 do not stand to justifie this Opinion in 
all particulars. 1730 Let. to Sir IV. Strickland icl. to Coal 
Trade 28 How lare a thing was it to hear of any body who 
stood to talk about the Price before-hand at all? 1766 Com- 
plete Farmer s. y. Surveying, Which we cannot stand here 
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STAND. 


STAND. 

to treat of. 1834 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss, s. v., 'I 
never stand to do it * : i. e. I do not take tlie trouble! I am. 
not so particular. , . , 

+b. In a negative clanse : To hesitate, scruple, 
refuse, be slow (to do something). 06s. (chiefly Sc.). 

1563 T. Davidson in Wodrow Soc. Misc. (1844) an, I wyll 
nocht stand to give Mr. Quintine the First part of this 
reas one gran tit. 1698 Stetson. A dm ok. Gen . Assembly (1699) 
11 Mr. John Hepburn standeth not to iay, that some of 
them makea mock of serious Persons. 171a Caldwell Papers 
(Maitl. Club) 1. 229 He promised, that, .he would not stand 
to help him to purchase a place. 1728 Ramsay Lure 61 
T' oblige ye. Friend, I winna stand, a 1800 Dk. Aiholes 
Nurse xi. in Child Ballads IV. 152 And the curtains they 
neer stood to tear them. 

f e. To have opportunity (to do something). 
Said of persons and things. 06s. 

1380 Pcttenham Eng. Poesie n. i. (Arb.) 78 That all things 
standby proportion, and that without it nothing could stand 
to he good or beautiful. 1605 Daniel Philotas 1. i. Seeing 
your owne designes not stand to square With your desires. 
161a Brinsley Lud. Lit. x. (1627) 138 Orations.. wherein 
Schollers stand to shew most art. 

d. In betting, commercial speculation, etc. : To 
be in the position of being reasonably certain to 
(win or lose something or a specified amount) ; 
to have to (win or lose a certain amount in a 
specified contingency). 

1861 Temple Bar II. 130 He stands to lose twenty thou- 
sand. 1871 Punch 19 Aug. 67/1 So hedging your bets., 
that you stand to win sufficient gloves to last you the whole 
season. 1880 Mas. Lynn Linton Rebel of Family i, She 
stood to lose all round. 1891 Chamb. Jml. 27 June 404/t 
He stands to win either way. 1892 Ibid. 8 Oct. 64.8/1 If 
a man were reckless,.. he stood to dismast his ship and 
hopelessly ruin his chances of a smart passage. 

II. Of things. 

* To be set upright, to be in a definite position, etc. 

17. To be in an upright position with the lower 
part resting on or fixed in the ground or other 
support; opposed to lie. Const, on, upon (the 
ground, a base, etc.). Cf. sense 1. 

971 Blickl, Horn. 239 He )?aer xeseah swer standan. c 1200 
Ormin 14412 pa sexe waterrfetless patt stodenn wipp patt 
waterr paer. 137*1 Barbour Bruce xvii. 135 Quhan thai the 
baner saw symptlly Swa standand. 1382 Wychf 2 Kings 
vi. 31 Thes thingis do to me God, and thes thingis adde, gif 
the heued of Helisee, the sone of Saphath, schulde stonden 
vpon hym to day, [Similarly x6n, 1884; lit. from Hebrew.] 
C1386 Chaucer Monk's T. 419 But litel out of Pize stant a 
tour. 1470-83 Malory Arthur 1. xvii. 62 One of the castels 
that stondyn in the forest of Sherewood. 1313 Douglas 
AS nets vi. x. 57 Thair speris stikking in the erd did stand. 
1320 More Dyaloge 11. ix, 59/1 How longe that ymage 
had stande in that olde tabernacle that coulde no man tell. 
1383 HlGINS Junius' Nomencl. 183/2 Textrina, ..a weauers 
shop or workehouse where his loomes stand. 1394 Nashe 
Unfort. Trav. E 4 b, Wks. 1904 II. 256 Her house stood 
vppon vaultes. *694 Acc. Sea. Late Voy. n. 23 When the 
Skies are not very clear, the Mountains stand, to about the 
middle, in the Clouds. 17x0 Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) III. 
42 It [a volume] stands 4 t0 T. 14. Art. 1733 Johnson Lobo's 
Abyssinia Descr. x. 103 Two rows of sharp Teeth, standing 
wide from each other. 1730 Gray Long Story 2 In Britain's 
Isle, no matter where, An ancient pile of buildings stands. 
1823 Scott Quentin D. v, A flagon of champagne stood 
before them. 1886 Miss Sergeant No Saint I. i. 16 Be- 
hind the town-hall. . stood the parish church. 1889 Century 
Mag. June 177/2 One of its [the prison's] longer sides stands 
flush with the line of the street. 

b. Of plants : To grow erect. Also with com- 
plement, to stand high, thick, thin , etc. Said esp. 
of grass, com, etc. when left uncut to ripen. 

c888 jElfred Boeth. xxv. 57/21 Swa biS eac pamtreowum 
pe him gecynde bi3 up heah to standanne. *1x205 Lay. 
26058 And sturte him biaften ane treo pe per stod [c X273 
stot] aneouste. rxago 5. Eng. Leg. 18/598 A fair herbe, 
pat men cleopez letuse, heo i-saig stonde bi pe weige. 1382 
Wyclif Exod. xxii. 6 If fyer. .cacche. .the com stondynge 
in feeldis. X573 Tusser Hush. (1878) 79 Such fewell as 
standing a late ye haue bought, now fell it. 1383 Higins 
Junius Nomencl. 107/1 Seges, . . come standing and vneut 
downe. x6x8 W. Lawson New Orch. <5- Card. viii. (1623) 
22, 1 haue seene many trees s tand so thicke, that one couid 
not thriue for the throng of his neighbours, 1700 Dryden 
Ovid's Met., Acts Galatea no Red Strawberries, in 
shades, expecting stand. 1765 Museum Rust. IV. 2x6 If 
the corn on this good land stood thin, we may safely con- 
elude, that it was sown thin. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. 1, 
ii, The blossom of French Royalty . .was still standing with 
all its petals. 1842 Loudon Suburban Hort. 313 If the tree 
is to stand four or more years. X847 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. 
VIII. 1. 75 White wheats should stand somewhat longer. 
1838 Ibid. XIX. 1. x8g A piece of clover which was first 
mown and then allowed to stand for seed, 

c. Hence, by hypallage, of land, To stand thick 
with or deep in : To be covered with a rich stand- 
ing crop. (Cf. 27 b.) 

*535 Coverdalb Ps. lxiv. flxv.) 13 The valleys stonde so 
thicke with come [Luther stehen dick mit Korn] yt they 
laugh and synge. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. iii. 214 
The lands stand thick with corn. 1899 Marg. Benson & 
Gourlay Temple ofAInt i. 3 The fields . .stand deep in com. 

d. Of the hair : To grow stiff and erect like 
bristles. To stand on end , up, upright : to rise up 
on the head as a result of fright or astonishment. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 555 Ther on stood a toft of herys 
Reed as the brustles of a sowes erys. 1330 Palsgr. 733/2 
Whan I passed by the cburche yarde my heares stode up- 
right for feare. IS47 Boorde Brev. Health (1870) 73 The 
.183. Chapitre dothe shewe of standyng vp of manues heare. 
1392 GBEENE jDf/wrz Conny<aichitigVl ks, (Grosart)XI. 72 
His mustachies . . standing as stiffe as If he wore a Ruler in 
his mouth, c x«xx Chapman Iliad v. 393 This sight, when 


great Tydides saw, his haire stood vp on end. a x6px Boyle 
Hist. Air {1692) 174 Their Horses Hair stood upright, like 
Bristles, with the vehement Cold. X778 Miss Burney Evelina 
(1791) I. xl. 200 As for the particulars, I’m sure they d make 
your hair stand on end to near them. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) 1. 249 When I speak of horrors, my hair stands on end. 
e. To project in relief. (Cf. stand out, 99 i.) 
1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc ., Printing x iii. ? 4 [He] Sculps 
out the Steel between the. .Marks.. on the Face of the 
Punch, and leaves the Marks standing on the I ace. 

18. More loosely : To be set, placed or fixed j to 
rest, lie (with more or less notion of firmness and 
steadiness). Of a dish or its contents : To rest 
flat or on a flat base. 

c xaoo Ormin 1030, & bi patt allterr stodenn agg patjt 
follkess halqdomess, patt warenn inn an arrke paer Wei & 
wurrplike gemmde. <1x420 ?Lydg. Assembly of Gods 357 
A gymiot and a fauset theropon stood. X 459 Poston Lett. 
I. 490 Item, iij. pyllowes stondyng on the autre off rede 
felwet. 1331 Sir J. Williams Accompte (Abbotsf. Club) 24 
Two collettes of golde, wherin standeth two couise erne- 
raldes. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 200 Milk must 
not stand on the table with flesh, nor touch it. x68x Grew 
Musxitm 1. § 5. i. 100 At the top of his Head, just under 
the Horn, stand his Eyes. x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xvii, 
Some food stood on the table. 1902 R. Bagot Donna Diana 
v. 42 On which [table] stood an inkstand. X908 [Miss E. 
Fowler] Betw. Trent <$• Ancholme 24 A dial, of wood, stands 
upon an old hewn stone in the middle. 

19. Of a place, country, pieceof ground, dwelling, 
etc. : To be situated in a specified position or aspect. 
Now chiefly of a town or village (? as consisting of 
erect edifices). 

C893 /Elfred Ores. (1883) 19 He seglode on fif dagan to 
psemporte pe monhaet at Hspum ; se stent betuh Wmedum 
& Seaxum & Angle. 971 Blickl. Horn. 77 Gap on pa wic 
pe beforan inc standee, ctaos Lay. X25 Ful neh pan like 
stude par Rome nou stande®. 1297 R. Glouc. 3 pe see gep 
himal aboute, he [England] stond [y. rr. stont, stant] as in 
an yle. 13.. K. Alis. 3269 Theo cite upon the see stod. 
1340-70 Alex. <J- Dind. 114 panne he farus to a feld..pat 
stod on an hie stede. c 1440 Pallad. on H nsb. 1. 28 Ek se 
thy londe Be fertile, and commodiously stonde. 1471 Cax- 
ton Recuyell (Sommer) x88 She and her suiters soioumed 
in a cyte whiche stode on the lyuage. 1548 Hall Chron., 
Edw, IF, 233 b, The toune standeth lowe, and the Ryver 
passeth thorough. 1350 Crowley Epigr. 208 A Maichaunte 
..Returned to his contrey, whiche in Europe standes. 1607 
W. S. Puritane iii. iv. 36 Put. O, it [a room] stands very 
pleasantly for a Scholler. x6xa Coverte Voy. 11 This place 
of our then ancoring standeth in the height of flue Degrees 
and 20. minutes. <2 xyox Maundrell Journ. Jems. (1732) 7 
TheCity standsNortherly. 179a T. Twining Recreat. (1BB2) 
160 The village stands pleasantly. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. iii. I. 336 Large as Bristol might then appear, it occu- 
pied but a very small portion of the area on which it now 
stands. 1832 Thackeray Esmond 1. iii, A large pleasant 
green flat, where the village of Castlewood stood/and stands. 

20. With predicative extension or complement, 
indicating trie manner or condition, the verb 
retaining more or less of its proper force (senses 
1 7 -I 9 ) * e - g- stand high , firm , open, ajar. 

C897 /ELrnnD Gregory's Past. C. Pief. 5 Hu Sa ciricean. . 
stod on madma & boca gefyldse. c 1205 Lay. 5352 AI paL 
liggende lond pat liSin toRome..penustondedncne. 0x250 
Owl Night. 623 Myn bus stont briht & grene. 1373 
Barbour Bruce vi. 77 He saw the biayis hye standand. 
c 1400, a 1313, 1786 [see Ajar adv. 1 ]. 1477-9 Rec. St. Mary 
at Hill (1905) 84 A tenement., standyng void by the terme 
of Estir, Midsomer, and Mighelmasse. 1313 Douglas 
ASneis vr. ii. 104 The blak gettis of Pluto, and that dirk 
way Standis evir oppyne and patent nycht and day. 
1675 J* S[mith] Horolog. Dial. 35 Fasten it [the clock] with 
another nail or two, that it may stand firm and not shake. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iii. 499 And open let thy Stacks 
all Winter stand. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 194 ps The 
Gate stood open. 1735 Johnson Lobo's Abyssinia Descr. 
xi. iii A large stone House, .which had stood uninhabited 
so long, that great Numbers of red Ants had taken Posses- 
sion of it. 1837 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art ii. § 77, 1 have seen 
the hail fall in Italy till the forest branches stood stripped 
and bare. x866 — Crown of Wild Olive § 57 My eye caught 
the title of a book standing open in a bookseller's window. 
1894 Amer, Diet. Printing, Stands high. In printing, type 
or blocks which are higher than other types or than the 
normal height. 19x0 Hogarth in Encycl. Brit. I. 248/2 
The main chamber, .stands free, isolated from the rest of 
the plan by corridors. 19x2 H. L. Cannon in Eng. Hist. 
Rev. Oct 66x The 1 cog ’..was lightly laden, and so stood 
high out of the water. 

b. Of a house, etc., As it stands ; with all its 
furniture, decoration, etc. 

1327 in Test. Ebor. (Surtees) VI. 14 , 1 will a house to my 
wif in Scrayugham, and hir chamer as it standis. 1668 in 
Ref. Hist. MSS. Comm. Var. Coll. (1907) IV. 245 The 
bncke and materialls, or the house itselfe as it stands, to be 
solde, 

to. To be fixed or set or turned in a specified 
direction. 06 s. 

1471 Caxton Recuyell (Sommer) 409 His sayll that stode 
ouer ende by force of the wynde, was smyten full of hooles. 
0x637 B. Jonson Goodwife’s Ale in A thensum (1004) x Oct. 
447/2 My mouth did stand awry, just as it were Labouring 
to whisper somewhat in mine Eare. 1687 A, Lovell tr. 
Theveiiot's Trav. n. 6 Its tail stands another way than 
the Tails of other fish which are forked upwards and down- 
wards. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy, 11. 150 All the other Long- 
boats tow out before, and take notice which way the Line 
doth stand. 

21 . To be inscribed, drawn, painted, etc. (in a 
list, sheet, or the like). Hence of words or literary 
matter : To be set down, recorded, composed in a 
(specified) context or form. 

871-889 Cliarter in 0 . E. Texts 452/43 Beos foresprec 
oc pas gewriotu pe heibeufan awieotene stondaS. cxaoo 


Ormin 315 All iss pweirt ut sop. . patt stanndepp o pe Godd- 
spellboc. Ibid. 4986 patt bocstaff. . patt uppo Cnstess name 
stannt Rihht allre nesst te firrste. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. 

1. 48 And he asked of hem, of whom spac pe lettre, And 
whom pe ymage was lyk pat per-Inne stod. 0 1400-50 Wars 
Alex. 279 In pe first compas .Stude pe xij vndii standings 
stoutly engrauen. C1450 Mirk's Festial 45 Then, for pe 
gere ys rewlet and gouernet by pe kalender, and pis day 
stondeth yn pe begynnyng perof, hit ys callet geres-day. 
1583 [see Rubric sb. 3]. 1603 Shaics. Ale as. for AI. 11. ii. 
40 To fine the faults, whose fine stands in record. 1603 — 
Mach. iv. i. 134 Let this pernitious houre Stand aye accuised 
in the Kalender. 1734 Sherlock Disc. (1759) I. ix. 251 
These Words stand towaids the Close of St. John’s Gospel. 
x8ox Strutt Sports fc Past. 11. i. 44 The victories they 
obtained over their enemies, .stand upon record in the his- 
tones of this country. 1824 Scott R edgauntlct ch. x, I will 
not say but my name may stand on the list. 1832 Examiner 
370/2 Mr. E. L. Bulwer’s motion.. stands for Thursday 
next. 1890 Harper's Mag. June 44/2 Richard Ganaid 
Fenwick— so his name stood on the club list. 1911 Jacques 
in 36 th Prov. Mtg. Law Soc. 269 Hei husband of course 
has no vote as the house does not stand in his name. 

b. esp. of numerical figures : To be set down 
or entered in a list, account, ledger, or the like. 
Hence of a sum, price, score ; also of the game or 
player whose score is recorded. Const, at (a certain 
figure). 

1537 N. Country Willi (Suitees) 153 That Roger Shawes 
sonne be forgiven the odde mony that standith m my poke 
more than lxvj s. viij d. 1379 Digges Stratiot. 1. xvi. 26 
Which all standeth thus 24/120. 1830 Examiner 538/2 At 
the close of the poll the numbers stood thus. 1878 R. H. 
Hutton Scott xv. 158 On the 17th of December, 1830, the 
liabilities stood at §4,000/. 1890 Ittustr. Loud. News 

26 Apr. 526/3 The prisonei had standing to his credit ^57. 
1890 Field 10 May 672/3 Stieatfield. .played a very sound 
game, and stood at twenty-two when he lost his pailner. 
Ibid. 673/1 The scoie standing at 123 for five wickets. 1892 
Chamb. Jml. 1 Oct. 625/2 If a hank's shares stand at a 
good premium. 1013 Oxf. Univ. Gaz. 19 Feb. 493/2 The 
balance at the Bank stands . . at £50. 

c. Of an account : To show a (specified) position 
of the paities with regard to debit and credit. Also, 
to continue on the books unsettled. Also fig. 

1710-xi Swift Jml. to Stella x6 Jan , Let me know how 
accounts stand, that you may have your money betimes. 
1776 Peiutsylv. Even. Post 10 Aug. 398/1 Those whose 
accounts have stood beyond the customary time of payment, 
will please to take notice, that unless they are speedily dis- 
charged, I shall sue for the same. 1823 Scots Betrothed 
xxx, I will not accept favours from him in prospciity, who, 
in adversity, refused me his hand— our account stands yet 
open. Mod. At prescnL, the account stands gieatly in my 
favour. 

d. Of a word, clause, etc. : To occupy a specified 
place in a verse or context, to be used in a specified 
inflexion or construction. 

1693 Dryden Persius vi. note 8 But the word Empress 
wou’d not stand in that Verse : For which reason 1 Ad- 
journ’d it to another. 1836 J. R. Major Guide Grk. Trag. 
120 The rhythm is violated.. when the three last syllables 
of a word, which are capable of standing in the verse as an 
anapaest, are divided between a dactyl and the following 
foot. x86o Goodwin Grk. Moods fy lenses 287 The Parti- 
ciples of impersonal Verbs stand in the Accusative Absolute, 

. .when other Participles would stand in the Genitive Abso- 
lute. x86x Paley AEschylus (ed. 2) Pen. 618 note, In fact, 
\epolv could not possibly stand in this place. 

22. Of water, etc. : To have the surface at a 
specified level. Of the mercury (or other liquid) 
in a thermometer, barometer, etc. : To reach to a 
certain height ; hence said of the instrument itself. 

c X2go Gen. * Ex. 590 Fowerti dais and fowerti nijt, So 
wex water wio magti migt. .And oUer fowerti Sore to, Dais 
and nigtes stodet so. 1686 Hallly in Phil. Trouts. XVI. 
104 The Barometer standing at 30 Inches. Ibid, xxo In 
calm frosty weather the Mercury gencially stands high. 
17x3 Desaguliers Fires I mpr. 47 The Thermometer stands 
at the same height in deep Cellars at both Seasons. X853 
Jml. R. Agric, Soc. XIV. 1. 165 The water in the sluice 
stands at 9 ft, 1890 Constance Smith Riddle ofHaviland 
II. vi. iv. 241 The glass stood at set fair. 1891 National 
Rev, Jan. 656 The thermometer now stood at 20 Fah. 

** With the notion of permanence, stability, etc. 

23. Of an edifice, or the like : To remain erect 
and entire ; to resist destruction or decay. Also 
with predicative adj. or adv., as whole , sound, fast, 
stable. 

c888 /Eifrf.d Booth, xii, Ne maeg hus naht lange standan 
on ham hean munte sif hit full ungemetlic wind xestent. 
a ii22 0 . E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1009 & oft hi on ha 
buih Lundene gefuhton. Ac si Gode lof het lieo gyt gesund 
stent, c X2QS Lay. 15532 penne mihte he [the wall] stonde 
to here worlde longe. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg, 160/1889 Ith 
habbe a luytel Coffre h®t stant hoi and sount. a 1300 Cursor 
M. X0121 par he castel standes stable, e 1400 Brut lx. 55 
How Vortiger. .biganne here a castel, h at wolde nougt 
stande wihouten morter temprede wij> mannes blode. 1342 
Udall Erasm. Apoph. 281 b, The trenches and bulwerkes 
of his enemies campe was standing whole. 1362 Pilkington 
Expos. Abdyas Pref. 8 The winds blow boustously, yet 
stand faste the low busshes when the great ookes are over- 
thiowen. 1367 Glide <y Godlic B. (S.T.S.) 211 Had not gour 
s ®“ begun the weixis, gour stepillis had bene standand jit. 
x6xo Holland Camden’s Brit. (1637) 636 Faire walles, which 
are partly yet standing, 1738 Ann, Reg. 100 Her masts 
[are] very much_ wounded: it is surprizing how they stood 
keme. 1794-3 in B. Ward Dawn Cath. Revival (1009) II. 
119 The rigging was damaged ; but the vessel stood. 1798 
m Nicolas Dtsp. Nelson (1846) VII. p. clvi, She had only a 
foremast standing at day-light. 1837 Ruskin Pol. Eton. Art 
u * s 74 J he marble would have stood Its two thousand years 
Sr 'X e i, *ke polished statue as in the Parian cliff. 1879 
M.J. Guest Led. Eng. Hist, x.93 In that climate buildings 
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stand much longer than they do in England. 1883 Gresley 
Gloss. Coal-mitring 337 Stand, does not break down or re- 
quire timbering. A rock or coal roof generally stands 
better than one composed of shale or clay. 

fig. 1805 Wohdsw. Prelude 11. 280 The props of my affec- 
tions were lemoved, And yet the building stood, as if sus- 
tained By its own spirit 1 *834 J. Wilson Nodes Ambr. 
xxxvii. Wks. 1856 IV. 198 The Church doesna deserve to 
staun when sic atrocities are life beneath its shelter. 

b. Of the world: To exist; to remain stable, last. 

Chiefly in phiase : cf. quot. 1526. 

0x205 Lay. 18850 pe wile pe Jus world staent [c 1275 steond] 
ikes ten seal is worflmunt. a 1225 Leg. Hath. 1490 Of mar- 
breslan a temple, J>et schal aa stonden, hwil pet te world 
stoat. 1340-70 A lex. <$• Dind. 587 3 e were alle . . bred of pat 
modur pat is stable to stonde. *526 Tindale i Cor. viii. 13 
Whill the woilde stondeth [So *611; Gi. els tor aimpa]. 
1598 R. Bernard tr. Terence, Adelphos 1. ii, Neuer was theie 
since the world stood, any thing more vnreasonable. 

c. Of any mechanism or contrivance : To hold 
together, resist wear or damage, keep its place. 

1768 Sterne Sent. Jourtu, The Wig, But I fear, friend ! 
said I, this buckle won't stand. 

24. Naut. To let all stand-, to leave a ship fully 
rigged. All standing, i. e. without dismantling or 
unrigging ; transf. with one’s clothes on, dressed. 
To be paid off, brought up all standing-, see quot. 
1867 . 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 1. 17 Shall we get down oui 
Top-masts ? No. let all stand. 1791 Smeaton Edy stone L. 
(1793) § 259 We began to heave in our ground chain, . .and, it 
being nine f.m. concluded to let all stand till the next morn- 
ing. ..Found all standing as we had left it. 1802 Naval 
Chron. VIII. 172 The Fisgard..was paid off all standing, 
directly recommissioned. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. s.v. 
All, To be brought up all standing, is to be suddenly checked 
or stopped, without any pieparation. Paid off all standing, 
without uniigging or waiting to letuin stoics ; perhaps re- 
commissioned the next day or hour. 1893 Dunmore Pamirs 
II. 62, I dined, and after smoking a pipe, turned in all 
standing for the night. 

25. Of a pigment or dye : To keep its colour ; 
also, not to blot or run. 

x8xi Self Instructor 531 All these three colours stand. 
1815 J, Smith Panorama ScL <5- Art II, 73% Vermilion.. . 
Stands tolerably well if perfectly pure. 2883 R. Haldane 
Workshop Rec. Ser. 11. 336 Most of the black Indian ink. . 
blots when a damp brush is passed over it ; or, as diaughts- 
men say, ‘ it does not stand ’. 

20. Farriery. Of the eye : To preserve ils sight, 
to keep good sight. 

1737 Bhackln Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 13 , 1 must return 
to a Description of the Eye that I think most likely to 
stand (as we teim it). 

*** To be still or stationary. 

27. Of liquids: To cease flowing; csp. of water, 
to collect and remain motionless, be stagnant (cf. 
Standing ppl. a.), (See also Stilt, adv.) 

0888 wiElered Booth. xxxv. § 7 Se liearpere [jc. O rpheus]. , 
hearpode < 5 sel. .pa ea stodon. 1382 Wyclif Luke viii. 44 
And a non the flix of hir blood stood [v. r. ceescdl. 1538 Elyo r 
Diet., Stagno, proprely of water is tostande and noL to flowe. 
2583 Higins Junius' Nomencl. 401/2 Lacuna,.. a ditch 
wherein water standeth. 2697 Dryden ASneid vii. 1093 
Wheie Ufens glides along the lowly Lands, Or the black 
Water of Pomptina stands. 1852 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XIII. 
1. 80 The stagnant water being permitted year after year to 
stand on the suiface during the winter. x88a Unexpl. 
Baluchistan 41 The water appeared to stand here some time, 
judging by the presence of many water weeds. 

transf. 1899 Mrs. E. Cotes Path of Star xv. 160 The 
garden where heavy scents stood in the sun. 

fig. 184a Tennyson Sir Galahad 10 When the tide of 
combat stands. 

b. Of land, a ditch, etc. : To stand with , to be 
full of (stagnant water). (Cf. 17 c.) 

1601 Holland Pliny vi. xxvii. 1 . 138 The countrey Ele- 
mais is so fennie, and standeth with water so wet, that theie 
is no way through it to Persis. 27x8 Hearne Collect. 
(O.H.S.) VI. 229 The Ditch about the Camp stands with 
water, except in a dry time. 2848 Jrnl. It. Agric. Soc. 
IX. x. 242 It is not at all uncommon to see a clay pit stand 
with water. 

28. Of tears : To remain collected (in the eyes) 
without falling. Of a humour, esp. perspiration : 
To remain in drops (on the skin, etc.). 

2530 Palsgr. 733/2 He dyd nat wepe that I sawe, but 
the water stode in his eyes. 2582 A. Hall Iliad's 1. 119 She 
smiles therewith, yet in hir eyes the water ful doth stand. 
2627 May Lucan vi. L 3, She.. gathers poisonous filth, and 
slime that stands On the cold ioynls. 2675 Hannah Wool- 
ley Gentlew, Comp. 71 Do not venture to eat Spoon-meat 
so hot, that the tears stand in your eyes. 2729 De Foe 
Crusoe 1. (Globe) 230 This he spoke so earnestly, that I saw 
Tears stand in his Eyes. 2842 Longf. Excelsior v, A tear 
stood in his blight blue eye. 2849 Tait'sMag. XVI. 226/2 
Cold drops stood on my brow. _ 2892 Strand blag. II. 509/2 
The sweat stood in beads on his forehead. 

f b. Of the eyes, To stand a-water : to be filled 
with, tears. Obs. 

2603 Chapman, etc. Eastiu. Hoe 11. 03 b, Gyr. Gods my 
dtgnitie 1 as I am a Lady, if he did not make me blush so 
that mine eyes stood a water. 

29. Of a liquid, etc. : To be kept in a vessel 
without shaking. 

0x467 Noble Bk. Cookryi 1882) 202 Syeitthrougheaclothe 
and let yt stand and setelle, c 1550 Lloyd Treas. Health 
liii. R ij, Such thynges are neuer mynystred excepte they 
haue stonde [2585 N iij b, stoode] setteled a good whyle after 
commixtion. 2673 Hannah Woolley Gentlew. Comp. 23$ 
Strain it [the Jelly], and so let it stand for your use. 2827 
Faraday Chem. Manip . xii. (1842) 275 The whole is to be 
closed up, and suffered to stand until cold. 2832 Jrnl R. 
Agric. Soc. XIII. 1. 37 The first milk is set., to stand for 


cream. 286a Miller Organ. Chetn. (ed. 2) 165 The liquid 
poition is lemoved by piessure, and after standing over 
chloiide of calcium is rectified. 

+ 80. Of a mixture or confection : To be stiff, 
have a firm consistence. (Cf. Standing^/. a. 8 b.) 

c 2430 Tvio Cookery-bks. 88 Loke that hit stonde well, with 
Gynger, Sugur. Ibid. 109. 

81. Of a star : To appear fixed in the heavens. 
Of ihe sun or a planet : To be seen apparently 
motionless at any point of its course. 

2382 Wyclif Josh. x. 13 And the sunne and the mono 
stoden, to the tyme that [etc.]. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R. viii. xxi. (1495) 331 Stelle ben callyd steires and haue 
that name ofstando, .stondyng, for thougn they moue alwaye, 
ahvaye it semy th that they stonde. 1577 Ken dai l Flowers 
ofEpigr. 86 In heuen where stanes do stand. 1629 Milton 
Nativity 70 The Stars with deep amaze Stand fixt in sted* 
fast gaze. 2833 Tennyson Lotos-Eaters 7 Full-faced above 
the valley stood the moon. 

32. Of a piece of machinery, an implement, a 
vehicle, etc. : To remain still or motionless ; not 
to move or be operated j to cease moving, working, 
turning, etc. Of a timepiece : To cease ‘ going ’, 
to have stopped. Now somewhat rare. Cf. to 
stand still : see Still adv. 

2362 Langl. P. PI. A, vh. 105 At hoi3 prime perkyn lette 
be plou3 stonde. c 1386 Chaucer Friar’s T. 243 Dcepe was 
the wey, for which the Carle stood, c 1400 Anturs of A rth. 
2 66 Maye no mane stere hym of strenghc, whilles j>e wheie 
standis. 2349 Latimer Plouglurs (Aib.) 25 The ploughe 
.standeth, theie is no worke done, a 2696 P. Henry in 
M. Henry Life x. (1825) 247 When the weight is off, the 
clock stands. 277a Foote Nabob 1. (1778) 22, 1.. told him, 
the dog was mad, the panot dead, and the clock stood. 
2820 Scoresby Acc, Antic Reg. II. 476 During an hour. . 
thepumpsweie allowed to 1 stand'. 2883 ‘Mrs. An xander' 
At Bay viii. Before his astonished companion could leply 
he was beside the vehicle, which was still standing. 

b. Of a ship : To ride at anchor. 
a 2300 K. Horn 2022 Helethisschup stonde, &}ede to Ionde. 
Ibid. 1437 His schup stod vnder ture. c 2350 Will. Palerne 
2728 pan hi;ed pei hem to pe hauen . . per stoden fete schippes. 

o. Of a vehicle: To remain in a customary 
place waiting for a fare or for the time to start. 

2663 in Verney Mem. (2907) II. 241 The Black Swan in 
Holborn where the Alisbuiy and other coaches stand. 2676 
in J. Playford Fade Mecnm (1679) 197 All Merchants.. may 
cluise what Carr they please, except such as stand for 
Whaif-work [etc.] .. which aie to be taken in turn. 

d. Of a mine, factory, etc., also of the men 
employed: To stop working; to be at a standstill. 

2733 N. Riding Rec. VIII. 202 The Treasuier to pay 
/22.15/for the Milne standing tenn weeks. 2789 J. Williams 
Min. Kingd. 1 . 170 Several Cornish mines are now standing 
. .because they cannoi be earned on with profit while coal is 
so dear. 289a Black 4 White 12 Mar. 331/1 If they [the 
colliers] ‘stand’ for n fortnight. 1892 StandatdzZ Apr. 7/5 
Works which stood all last week for holidays being now re- 
started. 

**** with some notion of motion or direction in 
a fixed or steady course. 

f 33. Of light (also rarely of vapour) : To issue 
in a beam or shaft. Obs. 

Beowulf 726 Him of eaxura slod..Ieoht unficser. egoo 
Bmda's Hist. v. xxiii. (2890) 476 Stod se leoimi him of, 
swilce fyrenpecele. 02000 vElehic Horn. (Th.) I. 86 Him 
stod stincende steam of 3 am mufle. a 2300 Cursor ill. 8160 
A lem fra pe wandes stode. c 2300 Havclok 591 Ofhise mouth 
it stod a stem, Als it were a sunn ebem. c 2400 St. A lexius 
439 (Laud 463) Out of his moup per stood a leom Brighter 
pan pe sonne beom. 

+ 34. Of a weapon : To be fixed at or on the 
place to which it penetrates in wounding; to 
penetrate through, unto. Said also of the stroke 
or * diDt ’. Obs. 

Beowulf 2434 Sumne Jeata leod of flanbogan feores 
geLwaifde, . . pmt him on aldre stod hcrestrml hearda, a 2300 
Cursor M. ,2x371 pe suerd o soiu thoru hir stode. Ibid. 
24360 pe nails pat him fest on rode, thoru mi hend and fete 
pai stode. 23 , . King Alis. 3700 Hesmot anothir,. .That he 
clef his basnet, At his chyn stod the dunt. c 1330 A rth. 4 
Jllerl. 8134 King Malgar on pe heued be gert, pat pe dent 
stode at pe lierl. 2390 Gower Conf. III. 268 With his swerd 
droppende of blod, The which withinne his doubter stod. 

35. Of the wind : To blow from a quarter indi- 
cated ; also simply, to blow favourably, to con- 
tinue to blow. Similarly of the weather. ? Obs. 
(Cf. Sit v. 13 d.) 

c 2203 Lay. 1780 Wind stod on willcn. Ibid. 25537 Wedcr 
stod on wille, wind wex an honde. c 2300 Cursor M. 24834 
Forth pai floted on pat flod, For al to will pair bir pam stode. 
« *30° K. Horn 784 (Laud MS.), pe whyjt him gan stonde 
And drof tyl hirelonde, 2338 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 245 
penext Marche folowandHe suld take pat way, ifwynde 
wild with him stand, At Marsile to aryue. 2422-20 Lydg. 
Chron. Troy 1. 4392 Whan pei seye pat pe wedir stood, pe 
wynde also at her lust pei hadde, pei gan to saille, 2346 
J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 56 If the winde stande in that 
doore, it standth atvry. 2633 B rereton Trav. (Chetham 
Soc,). 77 The wind, stood most easterly. *669 Sturmy 
Mariner's Mag. 1. ii. 16 The Wind is fair, though but little; 
he comes well, as if he would stand. 2699 Dampier Voy. II. 
1. .155 I f the gale stood. 1708 Land. Gass. No. 4417/2 [They] 
will sail for the River, as soon as the Wind stands fair. 

36. Naut. Of a vessel (hence of the commander, 
sailors, etc.) : To sail, steer, direct one’s course (in 
a specified direction, to sea, into harbour, etc.). 

See also stand along, away , etc. in branch VII ; &lso stand 
for 71 k, stand with 79 d. (Note the pa, t. slowed in the 
27th c., prob, due to misapprehension.) 

1627 J. Taylor (Water P.) Famous Fight Wks. (1630) in. 


39/2 We gaue him a whole broad-side.. tacking forthwith, 
and standing after him, 2633 T. James Voy. 18 Weo 
stowed alongst it [floating ice], hoping to weather it. 1633 
T. Stafford Pac. Hib. 11. x. 189 The Spanish fleete.. stand- 
ing to the Northward, a 2700 Evelyn Diary 16 Oct. 1644, 
The weather being stilt so fowle that for two homes at least 
we duist not stand into the haven. 1707 Land. Gas. N o. 4322/2 
They stood to Sea. 2743 P. Thomas Jrnl. Anson's Voy. 
280 We immediately.. stood towards her, and I believe if 
she had. stood from us, we should have found it very diffi- 
cult to have come up with hei. 2748 Anson's Voy. in. ix. 
386 This enhance he pioposed to stand through next day. 
2769 Falconer Du t. Marine (1789) D 4 b, We discovered a 
fleet .. standing athwart us, i. e. steering acioss our way. 
2823 W. Scoresby Jrnl. 2 Wo took sail, and stood into the 
liver, a 2860 in Temple Bar LVI. 353 We passed the bank, 
stood lound the light, and sailed away to sea. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk , Stand in Shoie, to sail directly for the 
land. 2878 Bosw. Smith Caithage 107 The Roman fleet., 
stood light acioss the Mediterranean to the neaiest point of 
Africa. 2892 Black 4 White 16 Jan. 78/1 The whole fleet 
put on good speed, and stood nearly due west. 

With cognate object. 2705 tr. Bosnian’s Guinea 13 The 
Ship., being bound to., touch at Curacao bcfoie it stands its 
couise homewards. 

b. transf. Of a person : To go, proceed (in a 
specified direction). 

a 2300 K. Horn 1179 I fond horn child stonde To schupe- 
ward in londe. 1829 Shipp Mem. II. 87 They bowed a 
hundred times.,; then stood towaids their village. 

37. Archery. Of an anow (see quot.). 

2802 T. Roberts Eng. Bowman 294 An aircgw is said to 
stand (or to stand in) a bow, when it flies fiom it steadily, 
and without shaking or flirting. Ibid., To Stand in the 
wind, to stand across the wind. 

***** Of immaterial things. 

38. With adv., advb. phr., or adj. predicate : 
To be or remain in a specified condition, relation, 
situation, etc. 

a 2222 0 . E. Chron. an. 1003 Pat arcefirice on Cantwor- 
byrig, pe mr on his agenre hand stod. 02325 Siiorlham 
Poems 1. 231 For 3ef pat water his kendc lest, pat cristning 
slant te tealte. 24. , zb Pol. Poems 20/104 A clieuenteyn 
may fyate o day, pe victoiye wip hym stande. c 2420 1 Lydg. 
Assembly of Gods 1887 lay wytte stant a ciooke. 02470 
Gol. 4 Gaw. 1056 Ane sair stonayaml stout at thair liartis 
standis. 1548 Hall Chi on.. Hen. IV, 12 b, My life stoode 
in ieopardic. 2603 Siiaks. Meas.forM. v, i. 10S His In- 
tegrity Stands without blemish. 2688 Lett. cone. Ptt-s. 
State Italy 270 The gieatcst pait of the Revenue of tins 
State stands engaged foi the Inteiest that they pay. 2870 
Rogers Hist. Clean. Ser. 11. 102 No reputation stood higher 
than that of Sclden. 2873 Jowi.tt Plato (ed. 2) IV. 8 He 
cannot tell the iclation in which abstract ideas stand to one 
another. 1891 Stand at d 16 June 3/2 Mi. Balfour’s plan 
stands condemned in his eyes. 

b. With a iclative or demonstrative adv. as 
predicate ; e. g. the case stands thus, as things or 
matters stand ( ■= under present circumstances). 
Also impersonally, as it stands well, -\how stands i, 
htnu docs it standi (with, fby, f of a person or 
thing ; also with dat„ him stands well). 

axooo Boeth, Mctr. i. 28 Stod prage on flam. 01300 
Havclok 2983 Him stondes wel patgod child stienes. 0 2380 
Wyclif See. Wks. III. 346 And pusitstondipiupeChirche 
of Jjes newe servaunlis pat ben brou^t in. 0x386 Chaucer 
Shipman's T. 124 It stant not so with me. 0 2483 Digby 
Myst. (1882) iv. 1505 Sistei ! how standes with yowl a 1578 
Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. II. 25 The erle of glen- 
cairn e letuinit . . to the erle of lennox and scliew him how all 
studd. 2592 Shahs. Two Gent. 11. v. 21 Spec. Why then, how 
stands the matter with them ? Lau. Marry thus, when it 
stands well with him, it stands well with hei. 2600 Weakest 
gocth to Wall H 3, My Loid of Bulloigne, thus then stands 
iny case. 26x2 Benvenuto's Passenger 1. ii. 237 Sure sir, if it 
stood with you as he pleased, you should he in an cuill case. 
267a Petty Pol. Auat. (1691) 68 As things now stand. 2709 
Berkeley Ess. Vision § 45 The tiuth of the matter, I find, 
stands thus. 2826 Lamb Pop. Fallacies xi, A hare, as the law 
nowstands, makes many friends. 1837 Carlyle Fr. R ev. Ill, 
vii. viii, 111 stands it with me if I have spoken fnlsely. 2862 
Temple Bar VI. 401 How does it stand with your, .studies? 
1898 ‘ Merriman' Roden's Corner vii. 75 People did not know 
how matters stood between Joan Fcriiby and Tony Cornish, 
f 39. a. With dative of person : To exist, be 
present (to one) ; e. g. me stonde]) rape — I am in 
haste. Chiefly in (me, etc.) stands awe , need: 
see 45 , 46 . Obs. 

a 2300 K. Horn 554 For pi me stondep pe more rape. 
<22300 Cursor M. 24220 Quen.liepe sagh pis murning mak, 
sum thing to pe iwiss he spak if him stode ani steuen. 

*f* b. impers. To be the case (that), ft cannot 
stand but, it cannot but be that... Obs. 

2377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiv. 252 A strawe for pe sluwes ! 
it stode ncu?t, I trowe, Had pei no pyng but of pole meu, 
her houses weie vntyled. 2562 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1 . 
173 It mycht stand that I had ressavit sum of the gudis 
libellit fra the thrid hand. 2644 Maxwell Prerog. Chr. 
Kings ix. 99 It cannot stand but, .the like should hold. 

o. impers. To behove (a person) to do (some- 
thing). rare. 

?A cutting down, or confused recollection, of stand (one) 
in hand (see 47) or stand (one) upon (see 78 q). 

2857 Trollope Barchester T. xlvi, He knew that it de- 
pended solely on his own wit whether or no he could throw 
the joke back upon the lady. He knew that it stood him to 
do so if he possibly could, but he had not a word. 2922 
Webster s.v., 19, To concern; to be of interest or advan- 
tage (to); as, it stood him to leave the country for a time. 
40, Of a condition, process, or the like: To 
lemain stationary or unchanged, neither progress- 
ing nor receding ; to be at a standstill. 

02386 Chaucer Merck. T. 5i9(Harl.), Now wolde God 
that it were woxe night, And that the night wold stonden 



STAND. 


STAND, 


{•v.r. lasten] evermo. 1436 Pol, Poems (Rolls) II. 302 For 
whiche theymuste dresse hem to pease in haste, Or ellis 
there thrifte to standen and to waste. C1530 Judic. Urines 
n. xii. 40 But comynly in Hovnothena, thesekenes is stond- 
yng tyll the seke man passe other to deth or to lyfe. 1658 
Sut T. Browne Hydriot, v. 27 Every houre addes unto that 
current Arithmetique, which scarce stands one moment. 
1723 Swift Poems, Pethox 52 And while his Fate is in thy 
Hands, The Bus’ness of the Nation stands. 

41 . To endure, last ; to continue unimpaired ; to 
flourish. 

c 1000 Ags. Gasp. Matt. xii. 36 Hu m£B3 Jjonne hys rice 
standan. c xzoo Ormin 18190 patt jet ta stod stafflike witt 
Amang Judisskenn pede Oft Moysscsess lajliehoc. a 1300 
Cursor M. 9221 pair kuignk . . pat had four hundret yeir stand. 
1399 Langl. Rich. Redoles in. 249 Iche rewme. .Sholde 
stable and stonde he pese pre degres. 1553 T. Wilson 
Rhet. (1580) 28 If in other thynges we should bee as negli- 
gente, this Realme could not long stande. 1865 M. Arnold 
Ess. Crii, il 60 Work done after men have reached this 
platform is classical ; and that is the only work which, in the 
long run, can stand. Ibid. vii. 223 How little either of his 
poetry, or of his criticism, or of his philosophy, can we ex- 
pect permanently to stand ! 

42 . To be or remain valid or of force, hold good. 
c 888 ALlfrbd Boeth. xxi , pa gesetennesse pa he last standan 

pa hwile pe he wile, a nzz O. E. Chron. (Laud M S.) an. 636 
Ic bidde ealle pa 5 a sefter me cumen . . paet ure gyfe mote stan- 
dan. c 1273 Lay. 307 After pan hepenelawe pat stot in pan 
ilke dawe. £1313 Shoreham Poems 1. 238 For bote pat 
water his kende haue, pat cristnynge may naujt stonde. 
1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 573 Owre lorde wrote it [the Law] 
hym-selue, In stone, for it stydfast was and stonde sholde 
eure. C1400 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) 1. xxx. (1859) 34 Yf he 
byquethe al his good to his owne lord, standyth the testa- 
ment ? 1544 tr. Littleton's Tenures 30 The last deuyse and 
wyl made by him shal stande and abyde. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 100 The yonger sort which had chosen Reignold 
their Subprior, would have that election to stande. a 1578 
Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron . Scot. I. 343 Gif all promeisis 
had stand quhiik was maid be the king of Scotland. 1719 
X) e Foe Crusoe 11. (Globe) 432 A written Contract.. would 
stand. 1758 S. Hayward Scrm, In trod. 19 The promise yet 
stands. 1853 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xii. III. 211 No Eng- 
lish. Parliament . . would permit suchlaws as were nowpassing 
through the Irish Parliament to stand. 1870 Nature 20 N ov. 
62/2 This result is so utterly opposed to fact that a theory 
which leads to it cannot stand, for a moment. 1885 Law 
Times Rep, LI I. 623/1 , 1 think., that the nonsuit ought not 
to stand. 1894 Hall Caine Manxman nr. xiii, 172 It was 
taken for granted that the old relations would stand. 

b. With, complement or predicative extension, as 
to stand good , in force , (t for) law, etc. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6746 Qua stelis seep, or ox, or cu . . Oxen 
fiue for an he pai, For a seep four, it stand for lai. 1s 81 
Allen Apol. 42 No statute then that stood in force. 1586 
in J. Morris Troubles Catk. Forefathers Ser. in. (1877) 
87 which common presumption always standeth good by 
their own law until the contrary be plainly and evidently 
proved. 1633 Bf. Hall Hard Texts , Rom. ix. xi That the 
decree and purpose of God.. might stand in force. 1667 
Milton P.L. v. 603 Hear my Decree, which unxevok’t shall 
stand. 1747 in Nairne Peerage Enid. (1874) 148 The said 
obligation was.. to stand in lull force and virtue. _ X890 
Chamb, JmL 27 Dec. 826/1 That charge of murder will not 
stand law. 1893 Sat. Rev. 11 Feb. 164/1 The chapter on 
planting, .stands good for all time. 

43 . Of a ceremony: To be performed, lake 
place. Sc. ? Ohs. 

1649 Lamont Diary (Maitl. Club) 5 The manage feast 
stoode at the place of the Weyms in Fyfe. 1828 Bum Isabel 
ix. m Child Ballads IV. 420 Her kirking and her fair wedding 
Shall baith stand on ae day. a 1868 Earl ofE-rrol i. ibid. V. 
269 An they haemade amarrige o't, It stood at Earlstoon, O. 

III. 44 . To cost. (Cf. L. stare , consiare .) 
a. To stand (one) high, to cost a high price. 
(Cf. G. eiruin hock zu stehen koumen.') rare. 

136a Langl. P. PI. A. nt. 49 We han a wyndow in worch- 
ing wol stonden [ B . text sitten] vs ful heije. 1864 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. xv. iiL IV. 41 His father and he have stood these 
Bavarian Countries very high. Ibid. xx. x. VI. 243 Carlos’s 
War of ten months had stood him uncommonly high. 

■fb. To stand (one) on, upon , to (a price). Obs . 
C1440 Jacob's Well 38 pe seed stondyth pe on lj. s., pe 
rente stante pe on. vj. d, pe gaderyng & pe repyng standyth 
pe on xij. d. 1471 Poston Lett. III. 31 The fense must 
stand yow over on xij. mark by the lest wey. 1641 Best 
Farm BAs. (Surtees) 76 Sheepe that are fedde all the summer 
longe in our closes stande us to three shillings.. a peece. 
17 6f Museum Rust. III. ir His stakes will not stand him, 
besides his labour, to more than half a farthing each. 

< 3 . To stand (one) in (a price, etc.). The ordi- 
nary construction ; now restricted in currency, being 
partly fashionable slang, partly dialectal. 

Also to stand (a person) in at (an amount). 
c 1460 Fortesccb A 6s, <j- Lim, Mon. vi, (1885) 122 Yet his 
highnes shall pan haue therfore a bouute his persone.. 
lordes, knyghtes, and sqviers. .to his charges peraduentur 
also gretly, as his houshold well ruled was wonned to stonde 
liym inne. 1488-9 Act 4 Hen. VII, c. 9 Where an hatte 
standeth not theym in xvj d. they woll sell it for iij s. or xl d. 
1544 in Lett. 4 Pap. Hen. VIII (1903) XIX. 1. 445 Here 
they shall stand the King not in one penny. 1331 Robinson 
tr. More's Utopia 11. iv. (1893) 150 The same standeth them 
in muche lease coste. 1623 in Cosln's Corr. (Surtees) 1. 71 
Boording and breakfest will stand him in x6 IJ per annum. 
1651 H. L’Estrange Answ, Mrq, Worcester Ep. Ded., It 
wiu.be in some sort an Answer to God for the time it stood 
me in. 1713 Guardian No. 84 p 2 It has not stood me in 
above a Button. 1772 Mme. D’Arblay Early Diary (1889) 
1 . 160 Do you know, it stands me in a hundred a year for 
chaises? *837 Dickens Pick w. xii, It’ll stand you in a 
pound a week. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xiii, It stands 
me in eight shillings a bottle. 187s Miss Bbaddon Hostages 
to Fortune II. via. 168 It only stands me in seven and six- 
pence. 1886 Mrs. Randolph Mostly Fools III. iv. 1x6 His 
town house . .stood him in at fifteen hundred a year. 
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d. With prep, as in b or c, but without indirect 
obj. of person, rare. 

1457 Poston Lett. I. 414 That my maister shud be Ierned 
whate hys housold standyth uppon yerlye. 1546 Johnson 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. II. 174 Thay stond m above 4“ 
sterling a peise, 1583 Stubbes Altai* Abus* 1. (1877) 01, 

I haue knowen the very nedle.work of some .one payre of 
these bootehose to stand, some in iiij pound, vj. pound, and 
some in x. pound a peece. *737 Bracken Farriery impr. 
(i 7 c 6) I. 167 This Ball would stand in five or six Shillings 
a Day. *843 JmL R. Agnc. Soc. VI. il 526 This concern 
stands in 70/. 

e. Without prep, before the word which denotes 
the price or cost. rare. 

1342 in J. H. Glover Kingsthorpiana (1883) 82. An acre of 
lande sown in reye stondeth the tenant in sowing vii shil- 
lings at the lest. 1671 Lamont Diary (Maul. Club) 
224 The new bake howse.. stood in workmanship, dales, 
iyionworke, and nayls, above 300 merks Scots. 1710 Lot* 
trell Brief Rel. (1857) VI. 345 The company [were] ordered 
to bring in a modest computation of what their forts and 
castles nave stood them. 17x3 Lend. Gaz . No. 5 t 37 / 10 
The first,. will stand the Importer near 9s. and 6d. the 
Gallon. x8ox Farmer's Mag : Jan. no Good soup is de- 
livered out at id. per quart, which stands the subscribers 2 Jd. 
1808 Jamieson, To Stand one, to costj as, It stood me a 
groat, it cost fourpence. 1872 S.-De Vere Americanisms 
332 This horse stands me two hundred dollars at least. 

IV. Phrases and idiomatic uses. 

45. To stand in awe. 

t a. Orig. * awe ’ was the nominative and the 
pei son affected in the dative : him ( them f men , etc. ) ' 
stands awe\ const, of also from, to, with (the 
object of dread). Occas. with some other sb. of 
kindred meaning, as doubt. Obs. 

c xooo jElfric Horn. (Th.) I. 64 Swa micel ege stod deo- 
flumfram eow. cx 200 Trim Coll. Horn. 73 per hem stod 
eie, per hem ne sholde, pat is of idele ping, c 1203, c 1250 
[see Awe sb. 1 4 a. a, / 3 ], 0x300 Cursor M. 14803 Of him 
ham stod selcut gret agh. c *320, c 1380 [see Awn sbP 
4 a. p, a]. 

13. . K. Alis. 3426 (Laud MS.), At pat half stant hem no 
doute Of Alisaunder ne al his route, c 1330 ArtJi. <4 Merl. 
4341 pat hern no stondep no doute Of pe payens no of her 
route. 

fb. By inversion of const, the dative of the 
person became the subject and ‘awe ’the object of 
the verb : to stand awe (of, also to do something). 
Similarly to stand dread. Obs. 

c xaoo Trim Coll. Horn. 39 He pat is recheles and non eije 
ne stand of Iouerde. Ibid. 139 And te king stod eie of him 
for his holinesse. a 1300 Cursor M. 12091 pan suld pou sett 
him to sum scole, par he moght lere o man stand agh. 1330, 
0x460 [see Awe sb. 1 4 a. a, 8]. C1470 Henry Wallace ix. 
831 The Scottis defens so sykkyr was and keyn, Sotheroun 
stud aw to enter thaim amang. 1335 Lyndbsay Satyre 2520 
Of na man we sould stand aw, 1597 Montgomerie Clterrie 
# Slae 1033 Of vs je stand na aw. 

14. . 26 Pol. Poems 19/140 Holy chirche stant of hem drede. 
e. The modem const., to stand in awe. Simi- 
larly to stand in dread, fear, etc. 

1413 [see Awe sb. 1 4 a. 0], <1x423 Cursor M. 12091 (Trin.) 
pou most do sett him to pe scoie For to leme & stonde in 
awe. X53S Co verd ale Ps. xevi. q Let the whole earth stonde 
in awe of him. 1381 A. Hall Iliad iv. 70 Of whom stand 
you in awe? 1771 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 323 He stood in 
some awe, though in no sort of fear of you. X885 Mrs. 
Lynn Linton Christ. Kirkland I, x. 271 , 1 stood in whole- 
some awe of him. 

14. . a6 Pol. Poems xiii. 6 Falsed stondis ay in drede. 
1701 W. Wotton Hist. Rome 302 The Brothers stood in 
fear of their Lives. 1883 J. Payn Luck of Darrells I. xiv. 
246 His aunt stands rather in fear of him. 

46. To stand in need. 

fa. Orig. in the form (me, him, etc.) stands 
need — I (etc.) have need. Const, till, to (the 
thing required). (Corresponds to need is, is need'. 
see Need sb. 4, 5.) Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23983 Wede 0 welth wil i namar, Clething 
wil i me tak 0 care, par-til \Fairf. per-lo] me standes nede. 
a 1400 Sir Perc. 184 A maydene scho tuke hir withalle, That 
scho myjte appone ealle, Whenne that hir nede stode. 

b. In inverted const, (cf. 45 b), of a person, to 
stand need = to be in need (of to do something). 
Obs. exc. dial. 

X55X Crowley Pleas, 4 Payne Wks. iog For aye, when I 
Stode nede of meate, ye gaue me fode, 1378 T. Lufton 
All for Money 699 If you stoode neede of me you should 
finde me your friende. 1627 R. Sibthorpe A postal, Obed. 
28 These, I say, and infinite others, neither will time permit, 
nor doth your experience stand need. 1637 J. Sergeant 
Schism Dispach't 260 Though we have better grounds then 
to stand need to build upon it. 1664 Marvell Corr. Wks. 
(Grosart) II. x8o If I stood need of witnesses, 1 would cite 
only Your own merits. 1877 N. W. Line. Gloss., Stan' need, 
stand in need of, ought [to do something]. 1886 6’. IV. Line. 
Gloss, s. v., One stans need to tak’ care of one’s lasses now- 
a-days. 

o. Now (cf. 45 c), to stand in need. Const, of 
t lo do. 

1330 Palsgr. 733/2 If you stande in nede of me you shall 
fynde I am your frende. XS97 Hooker Eccl. Pol v. xlviii. 
§ 2 Petitionary prayer belongeth only to such as., stand in 
need of reliefe from others. x6oo J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 
vi, 277 Their fields stand in neede of continual! watering. 
1630 W. T. Jusiif. Relig. now Professed lx. 66 Who them- 
selues stand in neede to bee saued. 1701 W. Wotton Hist. 
Rome i. 13 His Mind truly stood in need of Instruction. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. x. II. 658 A realm of which 
these_were the fundamental laws stood in no need of a new 
constitution. 1887 Westali. Capt. Trafalgar xix. 243 , 1 
felt very tired ana stood much in need of sleep. 


47 . To stand (one) in (+ on) hand. Now dial. 

Cf. the phrases to lie (one) upon hand, in hand : see Hand 
sb, 32 a, quot. 1548, 29 d quot. 1627. 

a. Ot the wind : To be favourable, rare -1 , 

c 1203 Lay. 22313 Wind heom stod an honde. 

b. To behove, concern ; to be needful or neces- 
sary to ; to be of importance or advantage to. 
Chiefly impers. with it and inf. 

£■1400 Beryn 3x73, I take no reward of othir mennys case, 
But oonlich of myne own, that stont me most an hond. 1470 
Poston Lett. II. 400 Look that ye spare for no cost to do 
serche foi itt, for it wyl I stand yow on hand. 1323 
Berners Froiss. I. ccx.\ii. 289 [They] fought valiantly, 
the which stode them well in hand to do, for y® naueroyse 
had caused them somwhat to recule. 1387 Golding De 
Mornay i. 9 To lay forth the proofes. .it would stand me in 
hand to ransacke the whole world. 1654 H. L’Estrange 
Chas. I (1636) 89 The King. . conceived it stood him in hand 
to stand upon his guard. 1667 O. Heywood Heart-Treas. 
vii. 54 It stands us ail in hand to try our selves. 01x825 
Forby Voi. E. A nglia s. v., 1 To stand in hand to concern, 
behove, or interest. Ex . 1 It stands you in hand to look to 
that 2848 Bartlett Diet. Avter., To stand in hand, to 
concern, to behoove. . . This phi ase is a colloquial one in N ew 
England. Ex. ‘It stands you in hand to attend to your 
business’. 

48 . To stand in stead. 

t a. To be of use or advantage, to be service- 
able or profitable. Also with adj. qualifying stead, 
to be of (little, no, good) avail or service. Obs. 
0x300 Cursor M. 26512 It sal stand in sted sumquar. 

13.. Ibid. 41x4 CGOtt.J Lat vs do him to dreri dede, Loke 
quat his drem sal stand in-sted. X340 Hamfole Pr. Cottsc. 
3648 His help thurgh hym-selfe standes in na stede, F or he es 
als a Iym Pat es dede. 1399 Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 36s The 
busch is bare and waxus sere, Hit may no lengur leves bei c ; 
now stont hit in no styde. 0x430 Freewasoniy (Hailiw. 
1840) 679 They schul be told to stonde yn stede, When thou 
hast therto gret nede. *344 Betham Precepts War t. cxci. 
Iivb, But yf we must warre in playne and champyon 
countryes, then horsemen be moost necessarye. For fotemen 
wyll stande m lytle steade and vse. c 1643 Howell Lett. 
(1630) III. 12 If Love be lire, to light this Indian weed, The 
Donor's Love of fire may stand in steed. 1659 Hammond 
On Ps. lxii. 9 It standeth in no stead, and so disappoints 
those that depend on it. 1772 Whitefield Scrm. xxxii. 
Wks. VI. xi Thy wealth and grandeur will stand in no stead. 

b. More usually with indirect obj. (f rarely with 
id). To stand (one) in stead, in (good, etc.) stead : 
to be of service or benefit lo ; to help or avail. 
Now only with adj. (good, etc.), and that in literary 
rather than familiar use. 

When without epithet, in stead was sometimes written or 
printed as one word. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 267 But for it stood 
hem but litel in stede [orig. sed quia paruin profecentnt J. 
c 1440 Sir Gowther 658 He, .stode poure men in stede. 
1313 More in Grafton's Chron . (1568) II. 785 Suche as they 
thought.. able to stande them in stead, eyther by power or 
by policie. *577 Kendall Flowers of Epigr., Trifles 5 
The weake may stand the strong in sted. 1603-26 Breton 
Paste Mad Lett. (Gi osart) 39/1 Your kind promise vpon 
any urgent occasion to stand me instead. 1662 Gerbieh 
Principles 1 Some Principles thereon, which may stand the 
lovers of it instead. 1730 Lett, to Sir W. Strickland rel. 
to Coal Trade 23 It will theiefore stand them in stead to 
consider, whether they be likely to gain anything by the 
Exchange. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T., Forester 
(The Bet), That excuse sha’n’t stand you in stead. 1826 
Disraeli Viv. Grey tv. v, Your boasted knowledge of 
human nature shall not again stand you in stead. 

1338 R. Brunne Chron. (x8io) 202 Better is holy bode of 
man pat right lyues, & standes vs in more stede, pan alle 
pe gode he gyues. 13.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 
674/90 Strengbe stont vs in no stide. cx 449 Pecock Repr. 
v. vi. 514 If thilk gouernaunce..stondith to him in miche 
goostlt stide. 1339 Wriothesley in St. Papers Hen. VIII, 
VIII. 160 Soo that his advise therein could stand them in 
small stede. 1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist., Euseb. 111. ix. 
(1585) 44 Josephus him selfe, that hath stoode vs in so great 
stead, for the furnishing of this our present history. 1665 
Extr._ St, Papers rel. Friends Ser. in. (1912) 241 Our good 
intentions stand us in little stead. 1749 Fielding Tom 
Jones v. viii, It is then he will find in what mighty stead 
that heathen goddess.. will stand him, 1848 Thackeray 
V are. Fair liv, A Johnson’s* Dictionary, which stood them 
m much stead. 1887 Westall Capt. Trafalgar i. 13 Con- 
tinual practice stood me in better stead than whole volumes 
of theory. 1891 Temple Bar Oct. 177 His early training., 
stood him in good stead. 

to. Similarly to stand (one) to (good) stead. 
Also without prep., to stand (one) stead. Obs, rare. 

1549 Chaloner Erasm. Praise Folly Bj, If ye aske me, 
what stede these stande me to ? I aunswenre [etc.]. X577 
Stanyhurst Descr. I rel. x/z in Holinshed, Thersites . . being 
in outwarde feature so deformed, and in inwarde conditions 
so crooked, as lie seemed to stande to no better steede, then 
to leade Apes in hell. 1581 A. Hall Iliad v. 95 What stead 
canst thou the Troyans stand ? 

t d. In various other phrases of like meaning, 
as to stand (a person) in force, in profit, in vail, at 
or to avail. To stand stall, in stall : see Stall 
sb , 1 2 b. Obs. 

c 1400 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) 1. xiii. (1859) 9 It maye hyin 
stande nought in profile ne at none auaife. 1428 in Engl. 
Misc. (Surtees 1890) 7 For y* yair praiers suld stand John 
Lyllyng to avail), c 1450 Mirk's Festial 76 What manor 
vertu pat a man haue, but yf he be yn charyte, bit stondys 
hym m no vayle. 1563 Homilies II. Passion 11. 201 b, So 
the death of Christ shall stande vs in no force, vnlesse we 
applye it to our selues in suche sort, as God hath appoynted. 

49 . To stand in stead of, to take the place of, 
represent, do duty for ; also instead of , in the stead 
of in lieu of Also with iadiiccl object. 
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a i goo Gest of Robyn II ode lxxxi. in Child Ballads III. 60 
In a yeman’s stede he may the stande, If thou gteate nede 
hatte. 1530 Palsgr. 733/2 Syns iny loide can nat he hwe 
him selfe to day, who shall stande 111 his stede. 1583 Mi l- 
bancke Philoti mits Fivb, Their banqueL was ready.. and 
Parmenio & Antigone stoode in steade of sewer and seiui- 
touis. 2612 Benvenuto's Passenger n. i. 39s Will stands 
instead of power, where wee cannot performe. 1847 
C. Bronte J. Eyre ii, To stand in the stead of a patent, 
to a strange child, she could not love. 1849 Tetit’s Mag. 
XVI. 58/1 Chemistry does not stand a man instead of 
dinner. 1870 Dickens E. Drood xvh, I have undergone 
some mental distress.. which has stood me in the stead of 
illness. 1882 Stevenson Pam. Stud. 283 The rigidity of 
intiicate metrical forms stood him in lieu of precise thought. 
1893 Temple Bar XCIX. 68. A down-drawing of the comets 
of her mouth that stood her instead of a smile. 

50. To let... stand, a. lit. To leave (a person 
or thing) undisturbed in an erect position. Tb. fig. 
To leave for the time without notice or discussion ; 
to leave in abeyance, let alone. 

For other literal examples, see 29, 32, 32 b. 
c 1205 Lay. 27159 An his riht honde he lette Lengres stonde. 
1297 R. Glouc. 1276 peking}>ewulelondonebisegede uaste 
..Ac po he hurde pat pe romeins icotne were to pis loude, 
To horn he vvende hasteliche & let londone stonde. a 1300 
Cursor M. 19601 Lat we nu pe piechurs stand, For to spek 
of a warraiand, a 1300 Harrow. Hell 136 Ich lete hem [the 
gates of Hell] stonden and renne away. 1377 Langl. P. PI. 
B. xx. 101 Deth cam dryuende after and alto doustpasshed 
..Lered ne lewed, he let no man stonde. c 1400 Beryn 157 
Pese, quod the hoost of Southwoik, let stond Jie wyndow 
glasid. xS35 Covlrdale i Sam. xxiii. 13 Whan it was tolde 
Saul that Dauid was escaped from Cegila, he let his iourney 
stonde. a 2820 Tannaiiili. Poems (1846) 23 She has my 
vows, but aye I let her stan’, In hopes to win that bonnie 
lassie’s han\ *888 Times (weekly ed.) 22 June 13/3 To ask 
the Court to let the case stand. 1889 Conan Doyle Micah 
Clarke xi. 97 For my own claim, I let it stand for some 
time. 1898 H. Newbolt lie fell among Thieves ii, Let the 
reckoning stand till day. 

+ 51. The pres. pple. standing, placed before 
a sb. with which it agrees, or before a clause, has 
been used in certain * absolute ’ constructions (cf. 
during, pending), a. =s While (so-and-so) sub- 
sists, is retained, remains what it was. Obs. 

c 1380 Wvclif Sel. lVfes. III. 115 He [Christ] becom man, 
stondynge his godhed, pat he my3t not lese. c 1400 Pilgr. 
Sowle (Caxton) 1. xiii. (1859) 9 Yet ouer this will I [Satan] 
preue by reson, that standing this filthe and dishoneste of 
synne with whiche he is entachyd, this lauure rather causeth 
hym to be juged to oure company, c X449 Piccocic Rcfr. 
v. xiii. 554 Not eny yuei, which mai not eesili be remedied, 
standing al the good which bifore is lehercid to come hi the 
same bildingis. 15*6 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 205 b, 
For otherwyse (standynge the ordynate iustycc of god) he 
myght neuer haue..goten by meryt suche hye..dignitie. 
1569 Abp. Parker in Corr. <1853) 353, I think he should do 
this thing, .better cheap than they may be bought from 
beyond the seas, standing the paper and goodness of his 
print. 

+ to. = While (so-and-so) lasts ; during. Obs. 
c 1500 Medwall Nature 1. 323 (Brandi) Standyngthe non- 
age of thys gentylman. 151a in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(1886) 1 . 609 Duryng the contynuaunce of the seid werkes 
and standyng the lyff and helth of the said John Wastell. 

+ 0. = When (so-and-so) is taken into account ; 
considering, in view of. (The examples might be 
referred to a ; but cf. d.) Obs. 

c 2528 Wolsey in Burnet's Hist. Ref. (1679) I. Rec. 11. 32 
Which I suppose neither his Holiness nor any true Christian 
Man can do, standing the manifest occasions, presumptions, 
and apparent evidences to the contrary. 1532 More Confut, 
Tindale Wks. 720/1, I can not .. perceyue what counsayle 
Tyndall can geue any manne towarde saluacion, standyng 
his frantike heresies agaynst free will. 

+ d. As the first word of a clause (with or without 
that) : The fact being that, considering that, since. 

C1450 Coo. Myst. xgo Stondynge that je be so wytty and 
wyse, Can je owth tellyn how this werde was wrought? 
Ibid. 218 Stondynge wyl not graunt me grace, But for my 
synne that I xal dye, I pray jow kylle mo herein this place. 
1513 More Rich. Ill Wks. 39/1 And y‘ he could not well 
otherwise do, standing that y« Earle of warwik had so far 
moued already. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 17 Thynk- 
ynge that it was impossyble for them to optayne and Wynne 
the sayd lande, standynge that the people were so myglity 
and stronge. 

V. Transitive senses. 

* Originating from the conversion of an indirect 
into a direct object, from the omission of a prep., 
or from intrans. uses with cognate object. 

62. To confront, face, oppose, encounter; to 
resist, withstand, bear the brunt of. 

+ a. an opponent. Obs. 

c 1323 Citron . Eng. 72 (Ritsou) Yef the word of the spronge 
That eny mon the stode so longe, . . Al thyn honour were leid 
adoun. C1435 Terr. Portugal 8x Full Euyll thowdourst 
hyme stond. c i«o Holland Howlat 300 Was nane so stur 
in the steid mient stand him a start. 1470-83 Malory 
Arthur x. lxxiv. 343 There myghte none stande hym a 
stroke, 159X Shaks. i lien. VI, 1. i. 123 Hundreds he sent 
to Hell, and none durst stand him. c x6xx Chapman Iliad 
xxi. 308 This last heart, made him bold, To stand Achilles, 
1613 — Odyss. vr. 203 All but Nausicaa fled; but she fast 
stood. . . And still she stood him, as resolued to know What 
man he was. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe 11. (Globe) 393 They re- 
solved to stand them there. 1770 Langhqrne Plutarch , 
Crassits (Rtldg.) 385/2 The young man cried out, 1 They 
dare not stand us , and followed at full speed. 

b. a blow or stroke, shot, attack, assault, siege, 
or the like ; also laughter, raillery, indignation, etc. 

6x330 Arth. <$■ Merl. 9282 Non no mi^t stond his dent. 
X5.. Adam Bel 143 There myght no man stand hys stroke. 


1603 Shaks. Lear in. vii. 54 , 1 am tyed to’ th* Stake, And I 
must stand the Course. 1623 Massinger New lVay iv. i, 

I, that haue liu’d a Souldiei, And stood the enemies violent 
chaige vndaunled. n 1630 J. Tayior (Water P.) Dog of 
War B 2 b, He dui si t’haue stood sterne Aiax frowne. 1670 
Drvden and Pt. Conq. Granada in. i, The shock of such 
a curse I dare not stand 1712 Tickfll Sped. No. 410 v 4 
My good Friend could not well stand the Rail lei y which 
was rising upon him. 1748 Anson's Voy. n. xiv. 286 Sup- 
posing that the troops, .should.. resolve to stand a geneial 
assault. 1803 Pic Nic No. g (1806) II. 87 Cecilia had stood 
a siege moie than half as long as that of Troy. 1823 Byron 
Age of Bronze xi, What is the simple standing of a shot, To 
listening long, and intenupting not ? 1837 Carlyle Vr. Rev. 

II. vi. i, He busy meanwhile training a few thousands to 
stand fire and he soldiers. 1890 Illustr. Loud. News 
13 Sept. 331/1 These virgin walls have stood unmoved a 
hundred assaults. 1891 Murray's Mag. Sept. 382 She was 
teady to stand fire rather than retreat. 

+ 0 . To be exposed to (stress of weather, or the 
like). Obs. 

1383 Stubbes A nat. Abus. 11. 41 If the poore come to their 
houses, their gales be shut against them, where they stand- 
ing frost and snow, haile, wind or mine whatsoeuer, ate 
forced to tary two houres. X607 Shaks. Cor. v. iii. 74 Like 
a great Sea-marke standing euery flaw. 1726 Leoni A loertis 
Archil. 1. 45 a, Those pavts. .which stand all the changes of 
Weather, .very soon decay. 

53. To endure, undergo, be submitted to (atrial, 
test, ordeal, or the like). Usually (cf. sense 54 ), to 
come through or sustain successfully, (be able) to 
bear (a test, etc.). Said also of things. 

160 6 Shaks. Ant. fy Cl. 1. iii. 74 And giue true euidence to 
his Loue, which stands An honourable Triall. 1610 — 
Temp. iv. i. 7 All thy vexations Were but my trials of thy 
loue, and thou Hast strangely stood the test. 2712 Addison 
Sped. No. 409 r 4 The celebrated Works of Antiquity, 
which have stood the Test of so many different Ages and 
Countries. 1742 Blair Grave 666 Pure as Silver from the 
Crucible, That twice has stood the Torture of the Fire And 
Inquisition of the Forge. 28x4 Mns. J. West Alicia de 
Lacy IV. 217 ‘ Of what shall we hereafter stand question 
said the Earl of Hereford. 2822 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Artif. 
Comedy (init.), The business of their dramatic characters 
will not stand the moral test 2823 New Monthly Mag. 
XV. 201 He has stood the ordeal of a London audience. 
1890 Blackw. Mag. CXI, VIII. 749/r It would not be easy 
to get up a grievance which would stand a rigid examination. 

to. spec. To stand one's trial : to be tried by a 
court for an offence. Also slang, in the same 
sense, to stand the patter. + To stand suit : to 
allow oneself to be sued. - 

2667 Prpys Diary 27 Aug., Desiring that he may stand his 
trial in Parliament, if they will accuse him of any thing. 
1683 P. Henry Diaries ft Lett. (1882) 344 Hee. .sayes, lice 
wil stand suit, which if he doe, I know who wil get the 
better. 2726 Swift Gulliver 1. vii, I sometimes thought of 
standing my trial. x8xa [see Pats kb sb.' 1 b]. 1891 Ckamb. 
Jml. s Sept. 37 1 /i He was obliged to stand his ttial for 
forgery. 

c. To submit to, offer to abide by (a judgement, 
decision, vote) ; to expose oneself to the chances of 
(a contested election ; cf. 1 2 ). 

a 1700 Evelyn Diary 30 Nov. 1682, I was exceedingly 
indanger’d and importun’d to stand the election [for Presi- 
dent of the R. S.]. 1713 Addison Cato it. ii, Bid him . . Sub- 
mit his actions to the publick censure, And stand the judg- 
ment of a Roman Senate. 2734 A. RIurfhy Gray's Inn 
7 ml. No. 86 it 10 They would not be at a Loss fora proper 
Representative., whenever the Author of the Polymetis 
should be willing to stand the Poll. *75^4 Johnson Let. to 
G. Steevens 21 Feb. in Boswell, I am desirous of nominating 
you, if you care to stand the ballot. 1789 Mrs. Pjozzi Journ. 
France I. Pref. 5 [It] induces authors to venture foith, and 
stand a public decision. 1838 J. Martinkau Stud. Chr. 
122 He who claims by the law, must stand the judgment of 
the law. 1889 Gretton Memory's Harkbnck 244 , 1 thought 
that the Prince Consoit was lowering his position by stand- 
ing a contest for the office. 2892 Blackw. Mag. CL. 147/1 
All through his career he never stood a contested election. 

d. To stand one's chance : to take one’s chance, 
submit to what may befall one. 

1796-7 Jane Austen Pride $ Prej. ii, Mrs. Long and her 
nieces must stand their chance. 

+ e. To abide by, obey, remain loyal to (an 
ordinance, etc.). Obs. rare. 

c 2430 Merlin vi. 99 The wise men and the high barouns 
..a-corded to stonde the ordenaunce of the archebisshop. 
2373 Reg. Privy Council Scot. II, 265 Obleissis thame to 
stand and fulfill the injunctionis ana articles quhilk wer 
aggreit be thame. 

54. To face, encounter without flinching or 
retreating (an issue, hazard, etc.). Also in weaker 
sense, to be exposed or liable to (hazard, fortunes). 
(Cf. stand to 76 f.) 

x5g4 Shaks. Rich. Ill v. iv. 10 Slaue, I haue set my life 
vpon a cast, And I will stand the hazard of the Dye. 2607 
— Timon v. ii. 5 We stand much hazard, if they bring not 
Timon. <2x629 Fletcher Knt. Malta iv, ii, I am sorry ye 
are so poor, so weak a Gentleman, Able to stand no fortune. 
2667 Pepys Diary a Sept., He that serves a Piince must 
expect, and be contented to stand, all foi tunes. 2703 Collier 
Ess. Mor. Subj. iii. Pain 16 ’Twas a noble Act of Faith to 
throw themselves upon Providence, to stand the Event, and 
face Death under the most frightful Form. 2792 Charlotte 
Smith Desmond I, 235 A gallant fellow, who had been in 
the former wars with the English, and stood the hazards of 
many a bloody day. 

+ 55. To withstand, disobey, hold out against (a 
command). Obs. rare. 

2603 Shaks. Lear iv. i. 71 (Qo.) The superfluous and lust- 
dieted man That stands [Po. slauesjyour ordinance, c 2800 
Bob Norice vii, in Child Ballads II. 267 How daur you 
stand my bidding, Sir, Whan I bid yon to flee 7 


56. To stand one's ground : to maintain one’s 
position against attack or opposition. Aha ftg. 

1622 T. Williamson ti. Gou/att’s IVtsc Vicillardgg Thou 
. wilt not from thy con Hers flie, But stand thy gtouml 
couragioiisly. 1688 Lett. cone. Pres. State Italy 116 lie 
could not have stood his giound in the Dispute. 2783 
Jefferson Corr. Wks. 1859 I. 379, I have now no furtha 
fears of that Anet's standing its ground. 2804 Nilholl m 
Owen Wellesley Despatches (1 877)530 , 1 directed thepicquets 
to stand their ground. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Enq. vi. II. 
1x5 He could not stand his ground against competitois who 
were willing to pay such a price for the favour of the court. 
2892 Stiand Mag. Jan. 77/1 The donkey., bravely stood his 
ground. 

57. To stand a chance (also a good, poor, small, 
etc. chance ; some, little , no chance) : to be likely 
to meet with some (specified or implied) piece of 
fortune, some danger, some good or ill luck. Consl. 
a/ - (something, doing something) ,for. 

2723 New Cant. Did. s. v. Lay, He stands a queer Lay ; 
He stands an odd Chance, or is in greaL Daugei. 2736 
Lkdiaud Life of Mai thorough 1 . 319 The Duke stood a vety 
ticklish Chance. 2803 Pic Nic No. 13 (1806) II. 211 They 
stood a fair chance of going to hell. 2845 M. Paitison 
Ess. (1889) I. 18 Under such circumstances an obnoxious 
criminal stood . . small chance of justice. 2848 Jrul. R. Agric. 
Soc. IX. ir. 281 He would have stood a fair chance for a 
prize. 1861 Temple Bar II. 539 Grey will stand no chance. 
2889 F. C. Philips Ainslie's Courtship I. vii. 100 He would 
stand no chance over the snow against your snow-shoes. 

58. To endure (a physical trial, hardship/ etc.) 
without hurt or damage, without succumbing or 
giving way : a. of persons and animals. 

1830 T, Mitchell Frogs of A ristoph. 73 note, A trumpet, . , 
by which horses are proved, as to whether they will stand 
noises. 28S3 Lytton My Novel 1. is, ‘But this climate— slie 
could never stand it said Riccabocca. 1887 J. Coleman's 
Cattle etc. Gt. Brit. 349 The Shropshh e is a hai dy sheep, . . 
standing moisture better than severe cold. 1891 Cluimb. 
7 ml. 19 Sept. 608/r Drivers have to stand all weatheis. 
2903 Sir M. G. Gerard Leaves fr. Diaries ii. 47 The great 
heat renders the tiger comparatively helpless— as he cannot 
stand the sun. 
to. of things. 

2736 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 1 . 36 Common glass stands the 
utmost degree of fire without waste. 2777 [W. Marsiiai 1 ] 
Minutes Agric. 28 Apr., The green-cole and brown-cole 
stood the winter very well. 1864 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XXV. 
n. 360 Turnips will stand almost any nmoimt of frost. 1873 
F. J. Bird Dyer’s Iland-bk. 43 Very fine shades of blue that 
will stand soaping. 2890 Temple Bar July 420 These dyes 
will not stand water. 

fig. 2883 Manch. Exam. 13 July 3/3 These hisuttaut 
growths of Liberal aspirations will stand pruning. 1883 
Law Times Rep. LIII. 480/2 To avoid.. the consequences 
of having sent in a bill which would not stand taxation. 

59. To put up with, tolerate; (to be able or 
willing) to endure. 

2626 G- Sandys Ovids Mel. x. 198 A Stag.. who.. well 
pleas'd would stand The gentle strokings of a stranger's 
hand. 2720 Steele Tatler No. 223 lr 2 It is often said, such 
an one cannot stand the Mention of such a Circumstance. 
2750 Ciiesteuf. Lett. Ill.ccxxxvi. 76 Till I am satisfied in 
these particulars, you and I must by no means meet : I could 
not possibly stand it. 2826 Scott Antiq. xliv, Weel, I thought 
there was naething but what your honour could haestudden 
in the way o’ agreeable conversation. 2822 [see Nonsense 
1 c]. 2832 Palmerston in Bulwer Life II. viii. 93 England 
never would stand the occupation of the Tagus by the 
French. 2838 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. ir. iv. (1872; 1 . 66 Iiaiern 
. . could not stand to be balked after t wenty-yeai s possession. 
2869 Trollope He Knew, etc. Ixv. (1878I 361 She . .declared 
that she was not going to stand that kind of thing. 2891 
ipth Cent. Dec. 839 The Court cannot and will not stand . . 
journalistic personalities about its members. 

b. Familiarly in more trivial sense (with nega- 
tive expressed or implied) ; To reconcile oneself 
to, be favourably disposed to, feel any liking for 
(a repugnant or distasteful object). 

2879 Mrs. Oufhant Within Precincts xx. II. 60 She 
could not stand that Manager fellow. I could not Maud 
him myself. 

60. To stand watch, to stand a or one's watch : 
to keep watch, perform the duty of a watch. Now 
chiefly Naut., to take part in the duty of a ‘ watch ’ 
during a prescribed time. 

2603 Shaks. Macb. v. v, 33 As I did stand my watch vpon 
the Ilill. c 2730 Ram say Vision i v, My wakryfe mynd ., still 
stude watch. 2883 Centuiy Mag. XXVI. 921/1 Fenton stood 
the first watch. 2890 Chamb. Jml. 21 June 389/1 He’s 
the ship's carpenter, and stands watch as second officer, 

61. colloq. To stand shot {to), rarely to stand the 
shot : to meet the expenses, pay the bill (for all) : 
see Shot sbfi 93 . Similarly to stand Sam , treat \ see 
Sait sb. 1 , Treat sb. 1 4 c!. Also to stand one's 
hand (to). 

2822 [see Shot sb.' 23], 2823-2887 [see Sam sb. 2). 1837- 
2883 [see Treat sb. 1 4 a]. 1883 J. Purves in Contcmp, Rev, 
Sept. 336 At the one year's end and the beginning of the 
other, *he must stand his hand like the rest. 1890 Sat. Rev. 

3 May 61/a Mr. Lowther. .requested that his speech might 
be published.. offering to take the consequences and stand 
the shot. 289a H. Nisbet Bushranger's Sweetheart viii, 38, 

I used to see her. . * standing her hand ’ liberally to all \\ ho 
happened to he in the bar. 

b. To bear the expense of, make a present of, 
pay for (a treat). Const, to or dative of the reci- 
pient. colloq. 

2833 Dickens Sk. Bos, Dancing Academy , Mr. Augustus 
Cooper. . ‘stood’ considerable quantities ofspirits-and-water. 
2840 Thackeray Shabby. gent eel Story ii, i'll stand glasses 
round to his jolly gooa health ! 2848 — Van. Fair xiii, I 
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know ray father will stand something handsome. 1890 
Lippincott's Mag. May 633 I’ll stand you a dinner. i8gi 
So t. Rev. 18 Apr. 482/1 They, .stood diinks promiscuously 
to all-comers, _ 

e. With indirect obj. only = to stand drink for 
(a person or persons), colloq. 

1894 Mbs. Dyan All in Man's Keeping {iRqq) 173 Sit down 
here, and I’ll stand you both. 

62 . To stand the market-, to attend market in order 
to sell goods or to hire oneself out, dial. 

Cf. to overstand one's market s. v. Market si. 6, 

1866 \V. Dobson Diary 0/ P. Walkden 42 note , It was 
customary for carts with cannel to 1 stand the marke t x886 
Cheshire Gloss, s. v., Farmers' wives call it standing the 
market when they sell their butter, eggs, Sic., in the open 
market instead of taking them to shops or fiom house to 
house. 1886 Ripon Chron. 4 Sept. 3/5 The first harvest 
hirings were held at Malton on Saturday, when there was a 
good number of men * standing the market '. 

63 . Racing , etc. a. To bet, wager (a sum of 
money) on or about a result, ? Obs. 

1804 Chifnev Genius Genuine 155 The fellow had asked 
him to stand fifty guineas with him on the match. 18*5 Neso 
Monthly Mag. XVI. 375 Made up my mind. . to stand some- 
thing about the double event, if I could get any thing worth 
having. 

To. To bet on the success of, * back ’ (a horse). 
1890 Daily News 10 Dec. 3/7 Backers were also well 
on the mark in standing Alfred for the Park selling Hurdle. 
189* Standard 9 Mar. 3/7 , 1 shall stand Flower of the Forest 
for the. .Hunters’ Steeplechase. 1892 Ibid. 25 July 2/5, 
I shall stand him to carry his i2lb. penalty successfully. 

64 . Hunting. Of a dog : To set (game). Cf. 4 c. 

1863 W, C. Baldwin Afr. Hunting \m. 333 Juno leturns 

and stands them one idler another. 1892 Field 7 May 671/3 
He finds his birds, amrStands them well. 

** Causative. 

66. To cause to stand ; to place or leave standing ; 
to set (a thing) upright; to place firmly or steadily 
in a specified position. Also with ad vs., as up. 
Only colloq. or in familiar writing. 

1837 Dickens Pickiv. xxvi, The pretty house-maid had 
stood the candle on the floor. 1848 — Domhey ii, A plump 
and apple-faced hoy, whom he stood* down on the floor. 
1848 Jml. R. Agree. Soc. IX. 11. 560 Sharpen the pole. . 
and stand it in the ground. 1850 Dickens David Copp. 
xxxii A low iron [fender], with two flat bars at top to stand 
plates upon. 1873 M. Collins Squire Silchester I. i. 17 
She would.. stand her in a comer if she gave herself airs. 

Scribner’s Monthly XV. 763/1 , 1 stood my rifle against 
a tree. r88g ‘ Mss. Alexander ' Crooked Path I. v. 133 I’ve 
stood them [a chest of drawers] open all last night. 1891 
Illustr. Sporting 8r Dram. News 17 Dec. 494/3 We recom- 
mend the driver to stand his horse in running water. 1894 
Jml. R Agric. Soc . June 230 Owners were compelled to 
resort to the fields near the borough to stand their horses. 
1905 Wastell & Bayley Hand Camera 126 The negatives 
. .may be stood up to dry.. .They must not be stood close 
together in a rack, 
b. refi . rare. 

1848 Dickens Domley xxv, The Captain then stood him- 
self up in a comer, against the wall. 

VI. With prepositions. (Tie more literal and 
obvious meanings are left to be inferred from the 
simple senses above and those of the various pre- 
positions.) 

66. Stand about — . 

a. lit. To surround ; = L. circumslare. 
c 1368 Chaucer Compl. Pity 36 Aboute hir herse there 
stoden lustely. .Bounte parfyt [etej. 1333 Coverdale Job 
xxix. 4 AVben my housholde folkes stode abonte me. 1849 
M. Arnold Sick King Bokhara 10s They who stood about 
the King. 

t b. Jig. To spend time upon, stay to consider, 
wait for (something to be done). Obs. 

tfrsss Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. (1399) II. n. 30 As for 
their arrowes, I haue not as yet seene any of them, for they 
had wrapped them up close, and because I was busie I 
could not stand about it, to haue them open them. *579 
Fulke Refut. Rastell 708 , 1 will not stand about this trifling 
cauil. 

67. Stand against, + again(s — . 

a. To stand and face (an antagonist, etc.) ; to 
withstand, oppose, resist. Also, to resist success- 
fully, hold one’s ground against. Said also of 
things. (Cf. 10 and Again-stand v.) 

a ri2a O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1048 pmh him laS 
Wffiie pcet hi on.^ean heora cyne-hlaford standan sceoldan. 
c 1200 Ormin 2785 He nm.33 stanndenn wel onn)aen pe deofell 
wipp swillc wsepenn. a 1300 Cursor M, 4096 pi bod i aght 
noght to stand agayn. emo Arth. 4 Merl. 4842 Armes 
non, ywrou))t wip bond, O^ain his dent no 11115 1 stond, 
a 1400-30 Wars Alex. 1322 Was nane sa stifle in pat stoure 
mist stand him agayn. c 1430 Merlin 1 Our strengthes.. 
may nought.. again him stonde in no diffence. 1393 Abp. 
Bancroft Dang. Posit, iv. xii. 173 That the people are 
inflamed with.2eale, and that it is impossible to stand against 
it. 1687 Burnet Contitt. Reply to Varillas 102 He finding 
that he was not able to stand against so strong a Party, 
submitted himself to them. x8ao Scott Monast, Introd. 
Ep v Ihaefund something now that stands again’ thespade, 
as if it were neither earth nor stane. X833 Nyren Yng. 
Cricketer's Tutor 114 He [Aylward had to stand against 
the finest bowling of the day— that of Lumpy. x88i Mrs. 
Lynn Linton My Love Il.viii. 156, 1 will not stand against 
your happiness. x8go Conan Doyle Finn of Girdlestone 
xi. 83 No firm could stand against such a run of bad luck, 

+ b. To feel repugnance for. Obs. 

J55X Robinson tr. More's Utopia 1. (1895) 36 [Ought I to 
advance myself] to a welthyer condition.. by that meanes 
that my mynde standethe cleane agaynst [a qua abhorret 
animusYi 


68. Stand at — . 

+ a. To abide by, obey (a decree, etc.) (Cf. 
stand to 76 a.) Obs. 

C1290 S. Eng. Leg. 160/X874 pat heo don sikemesse for-to 
stonde at holi churche lawe And to pe Joking^ of holi 
churche. C1386 Chaucer Prol. 778 And if yow lyketh alle, 
by oon assent, flor to stonden at my Iuggement. 1:1480 
Henryson Fables , Fox. Wolf 4 ' Husbandman 81 3 e sail be 
sworne to stand at mydecreit. xs8x Exch. Rolls Scot. IKXl. 
331 Bayth the saidis parties oblissis thame to stand and 
abyid thairat hot any reclaming. 

t b. To assist or be present at. Obs. rare~\ 

1746 Hervey Medit. (1818) 79, I. .must stand at the dis- 
solution of all terrestrial things, and be an attendant on the 
burial of nature. 

e. To stick, hesitate or scruple at; to allow 
oneself to be deterred, impeded or checked by. 

1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) 1 . 2 Men oflarge fortunes 
stand at no ptice for Swiss cattle. 1808 Sporting Mag. 
XXXII. 122 We don't stand at a trifle. 1837 Carlyle I'r. 
Rev. III. v. v, To stand at no obstacles ; to heed no con- 
siderations, human or divine. 1890 F, C. Philips &: Wills 
Sybil Ross xx. 147 He is not a man who stands at trifles. 

69. Stand before — . 

a. To continue in the presence of, attend upon 
(a lord). Chiefly Biblical-, see concordances. 

c xaoo Ormin 206 Witt tu patt icc amm Gabrisel patt aefre 
& sefre stannde Biforenn Godd, to lutenn himm. ct 400 
Rule St. Benet (Prose) 19 Loke ye do yure seruise.als ye 
stode by-fore god almihti. c 1440 Gesta Rout, xlviii. 211 
(Addit. MS.) [He] stode atte horde before the Erie, and 
served hym curtesly [Harl. gentilmanly stode afore him]. 

b. To come or be brought into the presence of, 
to confront (a person or assembly, a king, judge, 
tribunal, etc.). 

a 1223 Leg. Katk. 632 Hwen ;e stondeS biforen kinges & 
eorles, ne penebe ae neauer hwet ne hu je schulen seggen. 
1377 Langl. P. PI. B. Prol. 183 A mous.. Stroke forth 
sternly and stode biforn hem alle. c 1386 Chaucer Man of 
Law's T. 320 For as the lomb toward his deeth is brought 
So slant this Innocent bifore the kyng. c 1450 tr. De ImU 
tatione 1. xxiv. 32 In all pinges beholde |>e ende, & how 
pou shall stonde before he rightwise Juge. 1526 Tindale 
Rev. xx. 12 And I sawe the deed, both grett and smale 
stonde before God. 18x9 S Rogers Human Life 586 Alone 
before his judges in array [He] Stands for his life. 

O. To confront (an adversary). Usually with can 
etc. negatively or interrogatively : To maintain 
one’s ground against. (Cf. 10.) 

For Bible examples (lit. from Heb.), see concordances. 
c 1203 Lay. 21377 Her stondeS us biuoren vre ifan alle 
icoren. 1632 Needham tr. Selden's Mare Cl. 51 None was 
able to stand before him either by Sea or Land. 1721 Dx 
Foe Mew. Cavalier (1840) 87 Nothing could stand before 
them ; the Spanish army . . was everywhere defeated. X879 
M. J. Guest Led. Hist. Eng. xlviii. 483 The Cavaliers 
could not stand before them. 

*t*d. To protect, shield (a person) by placing 
oneself in front of him. Obs. rare. 

c 1203 Lay. 25938 For )if he cumeS a-boben mid his balu 
rsesen, nes he neuere iboren pe ma3en stonden pe biuoren. 

e. Hunting. Of a fox : To hold out when 
pursued by (hounds). Cf. stand tip 103 h. 

1892 Illustr. Sporting^ Dram. News 26 Nov. 400/3 A bag 
fox stood before hounds for two hours and a quarter till 
the pack were called off, 

70. Stand by — . 

a. lit. To station oneself or remain stationed 
beside (a person); usually as a helper, advocate, 
sympathizer, or the like (passing into sense c). 

cxaS o Gen. 4- Ex. 3666 Ches Se nu her seuenti Wise men 
to stonden Se bi. c 2273 Passion of our Lord 163 in Cf. E. 
Misc, 42 per com of heuene on engel and stod hym vaste 
by. 24. , zb Pol. Poems 33/77 And euere by troupe stondes 
wreche, For wreche is goddis champioun. x6xx Bible Zech. 
iv. 14 These are the two annotated ones, that stand by the 
Lord of the whole earth, a 1700 Evelyn Diary 7 Dec. 1680, 
He had likewise the assistance of what Counsel he would, 
to direct him in his plea, who stood by him. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. v. I. 666 His son and daughter stood by him at 
the bar. 

to. Haut. To prepare to work (a gun, rope, etc.). 
1669 Sturmy Mariner’s Mag. v. xii. 46 When they be 
required to stand by a great Gun in time of Fight. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word.ok,, To stand by a rope, Is to take 
hold of it ; the anchor , prepare to let go. 1897 Ansted Diet. 
Sea Terms, Stand by. — An order to be ready to do some- 
thing ; as ‘ Stand by the anchor ', 1. e. make ready to let go 
the anchor. 

0. jig. (cf. a). To support, assist, protect, 
defend (a person, a cause, etc.); to uphold the 
interests of, take the side of, be faithful or loyal to. 

133° Palsgr. 733/1 , 1 stande by, or I assyste a man in an 
acte, je assists. Go to it, man, be nat a frayde, I wyll 
stande by the who so ever come, a 1586 Sidney Ps. x. vii, 
Lift up thy heav'nly hand, And by the silly stand, x68i 
Nevilz Plato Rediv. 263 That if they could make an honest 
Government, they should be stood by (as the Word then 
was) by the Army. 1687 Jas. II in Magd. Coll. (O.H, S.) 
218, 1 will stand by them who stand by me. 1768 Boswell 
Corsica ii. 100 The house of Matra in Corsica, which 
stood by the republick. 1853 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvii. 
IV. 34 To stand by the liberties of England and the Pro- 
testant religion, and, if necessary, to die for them. 1835 
Trollope Warden ill. Surely he was bound, to stand by his 
order, 1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. x. 316 The clergy stood 
by the king in his struggle with the feudatories. 

t Of a thing, ax 770 JorTin Serm. (1787) IV. 35 This 
amiable quality will stand by him, will be a protector and 
benefactor to him in all stations. 

d. To adhere to, maintain, abide by (a state- 
ment, agreement or the like). 


c 1386 Chaucer Wife's T. 159 Thy lyf is sauf, for I wol 
stond therby, Vp-on my lyf, the queene wol seye as I. 
C1400 Brut 329, & pese pingez pey profered hem self, if pe 
King wold, certey[n]ly to preue & stonde by. 1693 in 
Picton L'pool. Mimic. Rec. (1883) I. 300 Whatever Ald m 
Clayton shall do .y e town will confirme and stand by. 1849 
Tail's Mag. XVI. 158/1 We mean to stand by theasseition. 
1891 Review of Rev. 15 Sept. 229/2 The Queen has. .avowed 
her serious purpose to stand by her oath. 

*(* e. To rest or depend upon ; to be caused by, 
derived from, or owing to. Obs. 

1471 Poston Lett. Ill, 31 And ther ayenst ye shold loose 
lij li. of the ferme of the maner yerly, whycn standyth by 
undyr wood. 1477 Rolls of Parlt. VI. 188/x The defense 
of this Lond stondeth moche by Aichers. 1330 Palsgr. 
733/1 This towne standeth by artificers : ceste vflle se rnayn • 
Kent par gens mecanicqnes. X547 Boorde Introd. Knowl. 
iv. (1870) 137 Muche of theyr lyuyng standeth by stelyng 
and robbyng. 1389 Futtenham Eng. Poesie 11. i. (Arb.) 78 
It is said by such as professe the Malhematicall sciences, 
that all things stand by proportion. 

f f. To approach in character or quality ; to be 
nearly related to. Obs. rare. 

c 1330 Judic. Urines 11. vii. 26 b, Vryne that is Ielowe and 
standet most by whyttenes. Ibid. ir. viii. 32 b, Color Citrine 
standith by color rubea & by fleume, but moie by color 
rubea than by fleume. 

71. Stand for — . 

a. To uphold, defend (a cause, etc.) ; to support, 
take the part of (a person). Also, f io stand hard 
for. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 18933 To stand ai stitli for pe fai, And 
thrall preche al crist lai. c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 24 For 
to meyntene goddis lawe and stond for his worschipe. 1367 
Glide # Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 142 F01 Christis word se ge 
stand for it. 1393 Abp. Bancroft Dang. Posit, iv. xiv. 179 
Certaine..men. .would shortly take vpon them the defence 
of the cause, which he and his brethren in prison stood-for. 
1642 Prince Rupert his Declaration 6 The Lord prosper 
the worke of their bands who stand for God and King 
Chailes. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 34 r 10 Every Man at 
first stood hard for his Friend. 1842 Browning Cavalier 
Tutus I. i, Kentish Sir Byng stood for his King. *847 
Tennyson Princess v. 169, I beheld her, when she rose., 
and storming in extremes, Stood for her cause. 

+ to. To insist on, urge (a view, proposal, etc.) ; 
to support, maintain (a theory, thesis) ; to strive 
for, try to obtain or bring about, insist on having. 
Also, to stand hard for. To stand forty ? to defend 
one’s claim as against others. Obs. 

1531 Abstr. Protocols Town Clerks of Glasgow (1897) IV. 
39 Gaef sa beis that ther be ony mair Anwell tane nor iyf 
cro\vnis..the sayd Robert or his airis sail pas to the toder 
part and stand for raleyf of the samyne. 1616 B. Jonson 
Devil an Ass 1. vi. 36 All that pretend, to stand for't o’ 
the Stage. x6x8 Bolton Florus in. xii. (1636) 212 What 
cause was there why the People of Rome should stand 
so hard for fields or food [agros et cibaria flagitaref\1 
2643 Trapp Comm . Gen. xlviii. 19 The Jewish converts stood 
hard for a mixture of Christ and Moses. 1676 H. More 
Remarks Contents bv, That Experiment of Regius.. can 
be no instance of such an Attraction and Rarefaction as this 
Author stands for. 1690 Norris Beatitudes (1694) 1 . 41 But 
that which I stand for is this, That we ought not [etc.], 
1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 163 He stands more for 
his honour than any money. 

+ C. I stand for it (written also foird,forde), as 
parenthesis = I warrant, I’ll go bail for it. Sc. 

c 1480 Henryson Mot. Fab. ni. {Cock 4- Fox) xxiv, Than 
will thay stint. I stand for it, and not steir. 1535 Lyndesay 
Saiyre 3982 Thou art an limmer, I stand foird. 1370 Saiir, 
Poems Reform, xiv. 103 , 1 stand forde. 

t d. To stand in wax for : to be legal security 
for (another). Obs. 

1608 Yorksh. Trap*, i, He has consumed al, pawnd his 
lands, and made his vniversitie brother stand in waxe for 
him -Thers a fine phrase for a scrivener. 

+ e. Of custom, sentiments : To he on the side 
of. Obs. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxviii. (1887) x68 Seeing my 
countrie giues me leaue, and her custome standes for me. 
1788 New London Mag. 428 The King’s affections standing 
for this disposition of the crown, he was gained at last to 
ouerlook his sisters and break through his father’s will. 

f. To be reckoned or alleged for; to be counted 
or considered as ; to serve in lieu of. To stand 
for nothing ■, to be worthless, of no avail ; to stand 
for something, to have some value or importance. 
Also with dative of person. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 0972 It es vs sett als in pe marche, And 
stanaes vs for sceild and targe Agains all vre wiberwyns. 
Ibid. 26601 And for pe scam man thine scriuand, It sal for 
part o penance stand, c 1374 Chaucer Booth, iv. pr. ii. 
(1868) 112 Yif power faykb fie wille nis but in ydel and 
stant for naujt. 1363 Becon lieliques of Rome 211b, For 
that daye y 1 he heareth a masse,. . if a man die : it shall 
stand hym for bys housell. 1379 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 
51 Iupiter himself shall stand for example. *639 N. R. 
Prov,, Eng. Fr. etc. 54 He stands for a Cipher. 1686 tr. 
Chardin's Trav. Persia 93 The two Audiences which he 
had receiv’d should stand for nothing. 1863 Mrs. Oliphant 
Salem Chapel ii. 28 He began to divine faintly,, .that ex- 
ternal circumstances do stand for something. 

tg. Of a money-payment: To be reckoned 
sufficient for, to free from obligation. Obs. 

1389 in Eng, Gilds (1870) xo And 3if pe man wil haue his 
wyf a suster, pan schal pt paiement stonde for hem botbe. 

h. To represent, be in the place of, take the 
place of, do duty for. 

*567 Sanders Rocke of Churche ii. 31 According to the 
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Greeke phrase (where the comparaliue standeth for the 
superlatiue), *593 W. W[arner] Plautus' Menacmi 1. ii. 
(1779) 1 19 Cylindnis. That’s ten persons in all. Erotium. 
How many? Cylindrus. Ten, for I warrant you that 
Parasite may stand for eight at his vittels. 1596 Shaks. 
1 Hen. IP, n. iv. 477 Doe thou stand for mee, and lie play 
my Father. xfiia Chapman Rev. Bussy D'Ambois m. lii. 5 
You two onely Stand for our Annie. 186* Paley AEschylus 
(ed. 2) Suffices 968 note , Here therefore ravra seems to 
stand for rafie. 1889 Conan Doyle Micah Clarke xxxii. 339, 
I had now to attend to my appearance, for in truth I might 
have stood for one of those gory giants with whom [etc.]. 

i. To represent by way of symbol or sign ; to 
be an expression or emblem of. 

x6xz Brinsley Lud. Lit. 23 As if you aske what [number] 

I. stands for, what V. what X. what L. &c. 1662 J. Davies 
tr. Mandelslo’s Trav. 226 These Figures stand not for any 
word that hath any particular signification in their _ Lan- 
guage. 17*9 Butler Serin. Wks, 1874 II. Pref. 7 It is im- 
possible that words can always stand for the same ideas, 
even in the same author. 1823 Mirror I. 165/2 C stands 
for Cupid, igrr Petrie Revolutions 0/ Civilisation v. 93 
In architecture, Salisbury Cathedral stands for the perfect 
acquirement of freedom and grace without the least trace 
of over-elaboration 

j. To represent by way of specimen. 

1593 Shake. Lucr, 1428 A hand, a foote, a face, a leg, a 
head, Stood for the whole to be imagined. 

k. Naut. To sail or steer towards. (Cf. 36.) 

1628 Digby Voy. Mediterr. (Camden) 13, I stood for the 

Barbarie shore. 1748 Anson's Voy. 1. x. 103 We stood for 
the Island of Juan Fernandez. 18x4 Scoit Diary rx Aug. 
in Lockhart (1837) III. x8i We are standing for .some creek 
or harbour, called Ringholm-bay. x86x Smiles Engineers 

II. 36 Wearing ship, they stood once more for the coast. 

l . To stand (as candidate, as sponsor) for : see 
senses 12, 15 b. 

72. Stand in — . 

a. To be dressed in, lo be actually wearing. 
? Ohs. (Cf. stand vp 103 g.) 

13.. Coer de L. 830 Sche rent the robe that sche in stod. 
c 1374 Chaucer Troylns 11. 334 So sore hath she me wounded 
That stod in blak wyth lokyng of heie eyen. 1423 Jas. I 
Hingis Q. lxxxviiS, Tho that thou seis stond in capis wyde. 
? a 1300 Merck, <J- Son 206 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 146 Gode 
had he no more, but ryght ns he in stode. x6x6 B. Jonson 
Devil an Ass 1. vi. 64, I am, Sir, to inioy this cloake, I 
stand in, Freely, and as your gift. 

fb. To persevere or persist in, remain obstinate 
or steadfast in (a state, course of action, purpose, 
opinion, assertion). Ohs. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 18697 Mistru noght bat es to tru, Bot 
stand in stedfast trouth fra nu. 1390 Gower Con/. 1 . 141 
The sinne Which thou hast Ionge stonden inne. c 1400 Rule 
St. Benet , etc. 143 Giffe sho standis in hir purpose eftir be 
space of sox monethes. 1533 Ascham in Lett. Lit. Men 
(Camden) 14 And in this myne opinion I stand the more 
gladlie. _ 1586 H. Barrowe Exam. (1593) B iij, I said that 
sin, obstinatly stood in, did excommunicate. 1395 in Cath. 
Rec. Soc. Publ. V. 330 The martyr.. answered ‘No’, in 
which denialle he stoode before the Judges eaven to his 
last end. a 1632 T. Taylor God's Judgements 1. 1. x. (1642) 
27 Trajan., caused five holy Virgins to be burned for stand- 
ing in the profession of the Truth. 

f C .To stand in it : to remain firm or obstinate, 
persist in one’s purpose or attitude ; esp. to persist 
in asserting, maintain stoutly (followed by clause 
with or without that). Similarly, to stand in this 
{that ..). Ohs. 

1572 tr. Buchanan's Detect. Maty Q. Scots E iiij b, Quhen 
he had stoode in it a quhile and wald nat appeare .., at length 
constraynit with feare of exile and pumtioun, he yelded. 
1383 Stocker Civ. WarresLoweC. iv.30 b. Except the Prior 
ana three others of his Couent, who obstinately stood in it, 
and therefore were likewise.. tourned out of the Toune. 
x6xo Healey St. Aug. Citie ofGodxm. xvii. (1620) 437 They 
stand in this also, that earthly bodies cannot he eternal. 
x68a N. O. Boileau's Lutrin iv. Arg., This Counter-Scuflie, 
I dare stand in't, The Goddess Discord had a hand in’t. 
1682 Bunyan Holy War (1903) 279 Both [=each] would 
stand in it that he told the truth. 17x2 Steele Sped. No, 331 
I* r This cunning Hussey can lay Letters in my way. .and. 
then stand in it she knows nothing of it. 

f d. To dwell on, enlarge upon, discuss at large, 
insist on (a topic, a point in argument). Also to 
stand long in. Ohs. 

a 1536 Chancelour in Hakluyt Voy. (1398) I. 238, I will 
not stande in description of their buildlnges. 1579 w. Wil- 
kinson Confnt. Fain. Love 16 b, Is ech circumstance to be 
sifted and stode in? 1606 G. Woodcocks Hist. Ivstine xii. 
32 When Clytus.. defended the fame of Phillip, and stoode 
in the praise of his Noble and worthy acts. x6x8 W. Law- 
son New Orch. # Garden iii. (1623) 0, I haue stood some- 
what long in this point. 

+ e. To insist upon having. Ohs. rare “ 1 . 

1388 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. iv. 103 And if he stand in [Fol. 4 
and mod. edit, on] Hostage for his safety, Bid him demaund 
what pledge will please him best, 

f f. To stand in . . terms : to be in a specified 
relation, on a certain footing with (a person). Also 
(without with), to be in a specified state or condi- 
tion. Ohs. 

*343, x6s3 [see Term sb. 9 a]. x6oo Holland Livy xxu, 
xxu, 443 Whiles Spaine stood in these tearms [hoc statu 
rerum m Hispanic *]. Ibid, xxxi. x, 779 He then addressed 
his letters unto the Senate, signifying in how had termes the 
province stood [quo in tummtu prouincia esset], 1633 Bp. 
Hall Hard Texts Ps. li. xa How can I, O Lord, be other 
then.. miserable, whiles I stand in these termes with thee? 

+g. To stand in terms', to dispute or contend 
with (a person). Obs. 

Yon. IX. 


a 1562 G. Cavendish Wolsey{ 1893) 178 Sir, I do not entend 
to stand in termes with yow in this matter, a 1368 Ascham 
Scholem. 1. (Arb.) 58 To contrarie, or to stand in termes with 
an old man, was more heinous, than in som place, to rebuke 
and scolde with his owne father. 

h. Of things : f To reside or inhere in 5 to be 
an attribute of ( obs .) ; to rest or depend upon (some- 
thing) as its ground of existence {arch.). 

<2x300 Cursor M. 22231 O rome Imparre be dignite Ne 
mai na wai al perist be, F01 in baa kinges sal it stand Ai 
to-quils bai ar lostand. c X380W yclif Wks. (1880) 78 Whanne 
presthod stod in holy prestis of lif & studiouse St kunnynge. 
1430-80 tr. Secreta Secret, xxvii. 20 It is well perilous whan 
the lyf of a man stondith in the wilie of 00 peisone. 1338 
Starkey England 70 In them [the yeomanry] stondyth the 
chefe defence of Englond. 1349 Bk. Com. Prayer , Matins, 
O God . .in knowledge of whome standeth oure eteinall life. 
1639 Fuller Holy War 11. xl. (1640) 98 Victory standeth as 
little in the number of souldiers, as verity in the plurality of 
voyces. 1893 Denney Stud, Theol. ix. 223 A faith standing 
not in the wisdom of man but in the power of God. 

+ i. To consist of, have as its essence. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 778 Somme clerkes holden that 
felicitee Stant in delit, ex 400 Rom. Rose 3381 Richesse 
stont in suffisaunce And no-thing in habundaunce. c 1460 
Fortescuk A is. < 5 ‘ Lint, Mon. vi. (1885) 120 The kynges 
yerely expenses stonden in charges ordinarie, and inchaiges 
extra ordinarie. 1326 Pilgr. Per -f. (VV. de W. 1331) 1 The 
selfe pilgrymage, wliich consysteth or standeth in vij dayes 
iourney. 1331 T. Wilson Logic (1380) 83 b, They fell to 
reasouyng with aigumcntcs, that.. stoode in plaine buf- 
fettes, 1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 8. (1619) 177 The 
consecration stood likewise in fowre things. 

73. Stand of — . 

■fa. To consist of. (Cf. Jr 2 i.) Obs. 

1390 Gower Con/. II. 84 Of bodies sevene in special With 
foure spirilz joynt withal Stant the substance of this malierc. 
1564-3 Form Prayers Ge/iev. <J- Scot. (1384) M 8 b, Which 
Church we callvruuei-hn.il, because it consistcth and standeth 
of all tongues and Nations. x6oo Holland Livy xxxn. xvi, 
818 There were two Armadaes set out of Asia, the one., 
consisting of foure and twentie saile of Qninqueremes : the 
other, .stood of twentie covert ships with decks and hatches. 
1634 Z. Coke Logick 147 An induction standing of pat ticular 
propositions. 

fb. By substitution of of for on : To dwell or 
insist on (a point) ; = stand on 74 j. Obs. 

1399 Tiiynne Animadv. (1873) 66 Whereof I wyll not 
stande at this tyme. 

74. Stand on — . 


+ a. In fig. phrases with literal wording: see 78 a. 

1379 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 1x7 Stande thou on thy pan- 
tullles, and shee will vayle bonnet. 1394 [see Pantofle b]. 

b. To base one’s arguments or argumentative 
position on, ‘ take one’s stand on \ Cf. 78 c. 

x6x* Siiaks. Hen. VIII, v. i. 123 The good I stand on, is 
my Truth and Honestie. 169a Congreve Old Bach. Prol., 
So, standing only on his good Behaviour, He’s very civil, 
and entreats your Favour. *864 Newman Apol. ii. (1904) 
31/2 As to the Sacraments and Sacramental rites, I stood 
on the Prayer Book. 

c. Of an immaterial thing : To be grounded or 
based on. f Also, to be contingent on ; to consist 
in or arise from. Ohs. Cf. 78 d. 

c 888 Alfred Boeth. xxxix, § a Nu ic ongite openlice Sast 
sio soSe gcsaelS stent on godra monna geearnunga. c 1386 
Chaucer Pars. T. 107 Penitence. .stant on [Harl. stondith 


. chaunge. C1449 Fecock Itepr. 
treuthe . . were knowe bi sum other thing than hi Holi Scrip- 
ture.., thilk.. trouth were not groundid in Holi Scripture. 
Forwhi he stood not oonli ther on. a 1529 Skelton P. 
Sparowe%S6 Of fortune this the chaunce Standeth on vary- 
aunce. 1062 Stillingfu Orig. Sacrse 1. i. § 1 $ The rational 
evidence which our faith doth stand on as to these things. 

f d. Of a material thing : =» 78 e. Obs. 

X563 T. Gale Antidot. n. 7 b, Catapiasmes, be medicines 
standing on herbes, flowres, oiles [etc.]. 

t e. To give oneself to, practise (some kind of 
action or behaviour). Obs. 

XS90 Siiaks. Com. Err. 1. ii, 80 Or I shall breake that 
raeirie sconce of yours That stands on tricks, when I am 
vndispos’d. 1392 — Rom. 4 Jul. 11, iii. 93 O let us hence, 
I stand on sudden hast. x6oo Rowlands Lett. Humours 
Blood xxxvii. 44 Come nimbly foorth, Why stand you on 
delay? x66i Cal. St. Papers, Irel, 406 Divers malefactors 
..stood on their keeping, robbing and spoiling his Majesty’s 
good subjects. 

f. To stand on terms, + on condition : see 78 f. 

1361 Norton & Sackv. Gorboduc v. i. 95 While we treate 

and stand on termes of grace. 1386 [see Term sb. 8 b 6]. 
iS93 Shaks. Rich. II, 11. ni. 107 Let me know my Fault, On 
wnat. Condition stands it, and wherein? 1399 — Hen. V, 
iii. vi. 78 What termes the Enemy stood on. x6xx Cotgr., 
s. v. Bout, Se ienir sur le liaut bout, to stand vpon his pan- 
tofles, or on high tearmes. 2630 Fuller Holy War iii. x. 
126 Whiles! Guy stood on these ticklish terms, King Richard 
made a seasonable motion. 1824 Scott St. Ronan’s xviii, 
We must stand, however, on more equal terms, my lord. 

g. To be meticulously careful or scrupulous 
about, raise difficulties about (nice points, cere- 
mony, etc.) ; = 78 g. 

a 1593 Marlowe Edw. II iv. vi. 1925 Stand not on titles, 
but obay th’ arrest. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, m. i. 261 And 
doe not stand on Quillets how to slay him. c x6xx Chapman 
Iliad 11. 33s Good Menelaus.. would not stand, on Inuita- 
tion, But of himselfe came. 168a N. O. Boileau's Lutrin 
11. 70 And if to gratifie thy Itch, (my Honey,) I stood not 
on th' nice points of Matrimony, *733 Miss Collies Art 
Torment., Gen . Rules (x8xx) 189 People, who love civil 
freedom, and stand not on forms ana ceremonies. 1837 
Carlyle Fr, Rev. II. 1. ii, That is the precisest calculation, 
though one would not stand on a few hundreds. x86r 


Temple Bar I. 500 Simple people, who never stood on 
ceremony with tlieii fi lends. 1886 Mrs. C. Prard<OT.m lamb, 
sen II. xvii. 289, I'm not going to stand on nice points of Jaw. 

h. To asseit, claim respect or credit for (one’s 
rights, qualities, dignity, etc.) ; = 78 i. 

1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. 1, i, Stand not so much 
on your gentility. 16x6 [Gainsford] Rich Cabinet 34 Hee 
. .stands as tightly on his reputation, and hath his pedegree 
as perfect as any man. 1679 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) I. 
17 Mr. Langhorn, who was lately executed on account of 
the plott, stood on his innocence to the last, 1820 Scott 
Alonast. xiii, If they should stand on their pedigree and 
gentle race. 1823 A. Clarke Mem. Wesley Fean. 321 Her 
uncle Matthew, who stood high on his honour. 2883 Law 
Rep. 23 Chanc. Div. 711 The facts are not such that we can 
say they have precluded themselves from standing on their 
strict rights. 2890 Sat. Rev. 19 July 76/1 Possibly he may 
stand on his dignity, being a self-respecting; animal. 

+ i. To value, set store by (something external lo 
oneself) ; = 7S j. Obs. 

x6ox Shaks. Jul. C. 11. ii. 13 , 1 neuer stood on Ceremonies, 
Yet now they fright me. 

fj. To dwell on, consider (a topic) ; lo insist 
on (a point or argument) ; «= 78 k. Obs. 

X340 Hampolb Pr. Cause. 2684 On j>is part I wilie na 
langer stand, Bot passe to another neghest folowand. 1573 
New Custom 1. ii. B ij b, Standst thou with mee on schole 
poyntes, dost thou so in deede ? c 1583 [R. Browne] Answ. 
Cartwright 34 How corrupt doctrine this is, I neede not 
heere stand on it. 1633 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. ix. 26 
In a word, and not to stand long on that which past be. 
tween them. 1658 Whole Duty Man xvi, 350 The great 
prevailing of this sin of uncharitablencssc has made me 
stand thus long on these considerations. 

k. To insist on, as essential or necessary, urge, 
press for, demand ; — 78 m. ? Obs. 

1397 Siiaks. 2 Hen. IV 1. ii. 42 A Rascally-yea-forsooth- 
knaue, to beare a Gentleman in hand, and then stand vpon 
Security ? 1616 B. Jonson Devil an Ass in, iii. 83 What 
is’t? a hundred pound? Eve. No, th’ Harpey, now, stands 
on a hundred pieces. 18x6 Scott Let. in Lockhart (1837) 
IV. 19 He proposes I shall have twelve months’ hills -I 
have always got six. However, I would not stand on that, 
f L impers. (It) behoves, is incumbent on; =■ 78 q. 
1605 Siiaks. Lear v, i. 69 For my state, Stands on me to 
defend, not to debate. 1820 Wilbraham Chesk. Gloss., To 
Stand a person on, is to be incumbent on him, It stands 
every one on to take care of himself, 

75 . Stand over — . To stand close by and 
watch or control (a person who is seated, lying 
down, or stationed on a lower level). 

CX330 Amis 4 Amil, 1072 The lazer lith vp in a wain... 
And ouer him stode a naked swain. 1737 Gentl. Mag. VII, 
182/2 Sir Thomas is represented,.. laid at Length on his 
Back, with the Figure of Time standing ovei him. xBsx 
Ruskin King of Golden River iii. (1856) 32 Sobering them 
just enough to enable them to stand over Gluck, beating 
him very steadily for a quarter of an hour. 

70 . Stand to — . (Also unto, + till , + until.) 

fa. To submit oneself to, abide by (a trial, 
award) ; to obey, accede to, be bound by (another’s 
judgement, decision, opinion, etc,). (Cf. stand at 
68 a.) Obs. 

1x290 S. Eng. Leg. 160/1882 To holi churche heo wolden 
stonde and to is lokinge al-so, a 1300 Cursor M. 26249 To 
biscop dome pou agh to stand. X338 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1725) 58 perfor Godwyn & his fro London went away, He 
stode vntille no more, defaute he mad J>at day. cxa86 
Chaucer Parson's T. 483 To stonde gladly to the award of 
hise souereyns. 1437 Hardyng Chron. in Eng. Hist. Rev. 
(1912) Oct. 747 Scottes . . to Berwyke cam. .And bonde thaym 
thar to stonde to his decre. 1384 Lyly Camfaspe 1. iii. 76 
In kinges causes I will not stande to schollers arguments. 
1616 Ciiampney Vac. Bps. 21 Such a Reformer is not bound 
to stand to the judgement of the Church. 169a Bentley 
Boyle Led. vi. 5 Will they not stand to the grand Verdict 
and Determination of the Universe? X700 J. Tyrrell 
Hist. Eng. II. 889 The King summon’d [them] to appear 
and stand to the Law. 

fb. To leave oneself dependent upon (another’s 
mercy, courtesy, etc.). See Courtesy 2 b. Obs. 

c X449 Pecock Repr. m. v. 303 Forto stonde to deuocioun 
of the peple in 3euing and ofiring. 1384 B. R. tr, Herodotus 
11. 103 That in case the party.. woulde disclose himselfe, 
and stande to his mercy, he [the King] woulde.. yeeld him 
free pardon. 16x4 Rick Honestie of Age (1844) 13 He must 
stanae to the mercy of tweluemen ; a jury shall passe vppon 
him. *630 Fuller Pisgah n. ix. 187 He was contented to 
stand to the peoples courtesie, what they would bestow 
upon him. 1697 Collier Ess. a. (1703) 153 He that has 
the business of life at his own disposal . . needs not stand to 
the curtesy of knavery and folly, 1722 [see Courtesy 2 b], 
o. To apply oneself manfully to (a fight, con- 
test, etc.), Obs. exc. in to stand to it, to fight 
stoutly 5 also, to toil without flagging at painful or 
severe labour, 

1338 R. Brunne Chron. (1725)377 pe Baliol wasagast, for 
he stode tille no 'dede. Ibid., Bot Sir Patrik Graham a 
while to bataile stode. 1544 Betham Precepts Wan. cxxxv, 
Gvjb, To comforte and encowxage hys men..fiercelye 
to fyght, and boldly to stande to it. 1379 Fenton Guic- 
ciara, 1. (1590) 48 Some times he determined to stand to the 
defence of Rome. 1632 Lithgow Trav. vn. 328 Saylers 
have the paine By drudging, pulling, hayhng, standing to 
it In cold and ralne. 1889 Conan Doyle Micah Clarke 
xvi, 144 The peasants stood to it like men. 

d. Mil, To stand to one's arms', tofomaupwith 
arms presented, f To stand to a guard : to put 
oneself on guard. To stand to one's guns , one's 
colours', to maintain one’s position, not to retire 
before an attack ; also fig. f To stand to one's 
tackle or tackling', see Tackle rd. 4 b, Tackling 3. 



STAND. 


STAND. 


a 134 8, rCjg [see Tackling 3]. 1581 J. Bell H addon's 
Amuj, Osor. 464 But y» Carmelites standing hard to theyr 
tackle, recos’ered the victory at the last. 1583 Stocker 
Civ. War res Lowe C. iv. 53 The reste stoode stoutly to 
their tackle, so that.. the tiouble..was suppressed. 1644 
Prvnne & Walker Fiennes' Trial App. 26 Gentlemen, 
under paine of death stand to your Armes. 1709 Steele 
Tntler No. 6 ? 11 The Intendant had ordered some Com- 
panies of Marines,., to stand to their Arms to protect him 
from Violence. 1815 Scott Guy M. xlvi, But Mr. Sampson 
stood to his guns. 1844 Queen's Regul. Army 364 In case 
of Alarm, the Guard is immediately to stand to their Arms. 
1890 Conan Doyle Firm of Girdlestoiie xxxi. 244 Kate 
stood firmly to her colours. x8gx Longman's Mag. Oct, 
598 They stood to their guns till their powder was all gone. 
1803 Law Times XCIV. 599/1 Mr. Cayzer will have no- 
thing more to do uith the Bill... But the other nine sup- 
porters of the Bill stand to their guns. 

e. To confront, present a bold front to (an 
enemy). (Cf. stand forth 93 a, stand up 103 p.) 
Now rare. 

1562 Mountgomery in Archveolagia XLVII. 240 The 
worthie souldior, that shall stande to the face of thenimye 
and abyde the threatninge of the canon. 1608 Topsell 
Serpents 220 The Salamander.. is an audacious and bold 
cieatuie, standing to his aduersary,and not flying the sight 
of a man. x68t W. Robertson Phrascol. Geu. 1166/1 , 1 fear 
he will not be able to stand to him: Metuo, ut substet. 
1844 Thackeray Barry Lyndon it, I never yet knew the 
man who stood to Captain Quin. 

f f. To confront and take the consequences of 
(a chance, hazard, peril) ; to abide by (the issue 
or consequences of an event). Cf. sense 54. Obs. 

481300 [see Chance si. ix], C1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
Wace (Rolls) 6409 note , He seide he wolde assaye [Petyt 
MS. wild stande to] joe chaunce. 01400 Brut 251 pat bai 
shulde noujt feyt oppon pe Scottes..and if pai dede, pat 
pal shulde stande to \v.r. vnto] her owen peril. 14.. z6 Pol, 
Poems 8/47, I gloser wil stonde to my chaunce. 1456 Sir 
G. Haye Law of Arms (S. T. S.) 141 As men of were, thai 
mon stand to thair fortune. Ibid. 182 Lat him stand till his 
hap. 1579 [see Chance si, 11, 12]. 16x0 J. More in Bnc- 
cleitch HISS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 87 Let all alone, and 
stand to all adventures. 17x2 Addison Sped. No. 286 r 6 
It is very dangerous for a Nation to stand to its Chance, or 
to have its publick Happiness or Misery depend on the 
Virtues or Vices of a single Person. 1725 Bradley's Fam. 
Diet. s.v. Horse-racing T 2 Without such Trials we must 
stand to the Hazard, and be at no Certainty to meet with 
good ones [sc. horses]. 1785 R. Graves Evgenius I. xvii. 
117 The old lady.. said she would make the governess pro- 
duce her daughter, or stand to the consequences. 


f g. To endure, bear, put up with (harm, pain) ; 
to make good, bear the expense of (damage, 
loss) ; to defray, be answerable for (expenses) ; to 
accept liability for (a tribute or tax). Obs. (Cf. 
57 1 580 

c 1386 Chaucer Miller's T. 644 But stonde he moste vn to 
his owene harm. 154a Palsgr. Acolastus 11. iv. M iij b, He 
that putteth oone in truste, shall be fayne to stande to his 
owne harmes, if he be begyled. 1540 in 10th Ref. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. App. v. 409 No person., shall not detayne nor 
keape any thinge of the comon rente for..debtes that the 
costome owith to any of them, but shall.. stand to the 
costome of their own goodes. 1555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 80 
The inhabitantes . . made humblesupplication to the Admirall 
that they myght stande to theyr tribute. 1622 Mabbe tr. 
A lemons Guzman d'Alf. 11. 130, I shall be content to stand 
to any Iosse that you shall suffer thereby, a 1633 G. Her- 
bert Priest to Temple xxvi. Rem. (1652) in Many think 
they are at more liberty then they are, as if they were 
Masters of their health, and so [= provided that] they will 
stand to the pain, all is well. But to eat to ones huit, com- 
prehends, besides the hurt, an act against reason. 1700 
S- L. tr. Frylee's Voy. E. Ind. 150 He was obliged to defray 
all the charges my Patient had been at, and to stand to all 
damages, 1789 Bentham Whs, (1843) X. xo8 The author's 
having three-fourths of the net profits.. (he standing as 
before to the expense). 1809 E. S. Barrett Setting Sun III. 
50 If any of them decamp .the parish stands to the loss. x8og 
Malkin Gil Bias in. x. P 5 Husband-like lovers, who expect 
to engross all the pleasures of a house, because they stand 
to the expenses. 

h. To side with, help, back, support (a person) ; 
to maintain, uphold (a cause, interest, etc.) ; to 
remain faithful or loyal to, 

*597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV 11, i. 70 Good my Lord be good to 
mee. I beseech you stand to me. 1607 — Cor. ui. i. 208 
Or let vs stand to our Authoritie, Or let vs lose it. 1632 
Wadsworth tr. Sandoval's Civ , Wars Spain 958 They de- 
sired, that Valladolid would assist and stand to them, as they 
had promissed. 1723 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 72 
The gunner was forced to fly with about twenty two men 
that stood to him. 1830 Tail's M ag. XVII. 489/1 We stood 
to our fellow student right loyally. 1887 Mrs. C. Praed 
Bond of Wedlock II. ix. 217 If he had the money he would 
always stand to a fellow. 

i. To adhere to, abide by, carry out (a promise, 
vow, bargain, compact, etc.). 

a 1547 Surrey HZneid n. 203 Kepe faith with me, and stand 
to thy behest, 1333 T. W ilson Rket. 19 The one will make 
his felowe to stande to the bargain, though it be to his neigh- 
bors vndoyng. 165* Gaule Magastrom, 232 She, having 
already obtained her desire, refused to stand to her promise. 
17x4 Budgell tr. Theophrastus vi. 23 He is always up to 
the Ears in Law,.. some of his Suits he is forced to stand 
to, and works himself out of others by Perjury. 1763 
Blackstone Comm. I. 243 No wise priuce will ever refuse 
to stand to a lawful contract. 1775 Tender Father I. 202, 
I am not one of those who make proposals which they never 
mean to stand to. 1860 Reade Cloister fy H. lvi. (1896) 169 
When they have made a bad bargain drunk, they stand to 
it sober. 1892 Sat. Rev. 2 Tan. 8/2 He did not venture to 
stand to the promise he had given. 

j. (a) To adhere to (a statement, etc.); to persist 
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in affirming or asserting f Rarely with that and 
clause, (b) To stand to it : to insist upon or main- 
tain a statement or asseition ; often with that and 
clause (sometimes without that). 

{a) 1362 Child-Marriages 119 Whether the said Margaret 
wold stand to the woraes she had spoken bie the said 
Katherine. 1397 J. Payne Royal Exch. 24 Let ys. .to the 
deathe stand to, that Christ hathe the substans of God and 
the substans of man. a 1677 Barrow Pope's S up rent. (1687) 
249 They.. stood to the canonicalness of thefoimer decision. 
1688 Lett. cone. Pres. State Italy 1 84 He stood to his denial, 
and said, he knew nothing. 1737 [S. Berington] G. de 
Lucca's Mem. (1738) To Rdr. 9 The Man stands to the 
Truth of it with a Steadfastness that is surprizing. 1893 
Strand Mag. VI. 176/1 You will stand to the confession 
you have just made ? 

\b) 1581 A. Hall Iliad iv. 71, I dare auouch, and stand 
to't to your face. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. 1. ii. 69 Now lie 
stand to it, the Pancakes were naught. x6xa Field Woman 
a Weathercock 11. i, Lay the child to him-Stand stiffly to 
it. 1692 Patrick Ausw. Touchstone 17s This, I will stand 
to it, is an Interpretation they cannot confute. 1709 Steele 
Tailor No. 171 r 8 He would stand, to it, that it was full 
Four Miles. X887 Jessopp A ready ii. 36/riiey will standto 
it that the present generation know nothing of the hatd life 
their grandsires had experience of. 1889 Adel. Sergean r 
D ever it's Diamond III. viii. 170 He stood to it at first that 
he knew nothing. 

fk. To stand to its duty : to perform its work 
or function without giving way. Obs. 

1726 Leoni Alberti's Archit. I. 33 b The.. wedges also in 
..the Arch, being justly counterpoised, will surely stand to 
their duty. 

fl. Of desire, appetite, etc.: To be inclined to, 
hanker after. Obs. 

01400 Sir C leges 408 Wattsooeuer thou wolt liaue, I will 
the graunte, . . That thyne hart standy th to. 1331 R. Robin- 
son tr. More's Utopia 11. iv, (1895) 141 Yf a mans minde 
stonde to anny other [occupation], 1361 Hollybush Horn. 
Apoth. 22 b, Then let hym eate that wherto bis minde 
standeth best. x6ox Holland Pliny xxm. vi. II. 164 When 
their stomackes stand to coles, chalke, and such like stuffe. 
1641 J. Shuts Sarah Hagar (1649) 150 Their hearts stood 
most to this. x6g4 G. Stanhope Epictetus' Morals Ep. 
Ded. A 2 b, Without these Qualifications. .a Man's Palate 
can never stand to the following Reflections. 

fm. To result or issue m, lead to, amount to. 
To stand to a person's pleasure-, to be allowed or 
approved by him. Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf. 1. 86 Ful sore it slant to my grevance. 
a 1553 Latimer in Foxe A. # M, (1563) 1309/2 Also I sayd 
y* certayne Scriptures standeth some thyng to the same, vn- 
lesse they bee ya more wareiy vnderstanded and taken. 
1338 Q. Kennedy in Wodrow Soc. Mtsc. (1844) 133 As may 
stand to the weill of the Congregatioun. 1622 Massinger 
& Dekker Virg. Mart. iv. ii, So it stand To great Cesaraes 
Gouemors high pleasure. 

n. It stands to reason (formerly also + to good, 
great reason ; dial, to sense) : it is reasonable, it 
may reasonably be inferred or expected, it is 
natural, evident or certain (that). (Cf. 79 e.) 

162a Alured in Gutch Coll. Cur. 1. 173 Which stands to 
reason, and agrees with nature. 163a [see Reason sbJ 12 b]. 
z66a Stillingpl. Orig. Sacrse 11. 1, § 1 It stands to the 
greatest reason that such a revelation should be so pro- 
pounded. 1703 H. Blackwell Engl Fencing-Master 34 
Schol. What you say stands to a great deal of Reason, and 
I will observe your Directions. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1834) II. 154 When we say a thing stands to reason, or is 
discordant fiom it. *837 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art i. § 24 It 
stands to reason that a young man’s work cannot be perfect. 
1859 [see Sense sb. 28]. 1865 Trollope Belton Est. xxvii. 
320 It stands to reason that in some things I must have had 
more experience than you. 1901 Contemf. Rev. Mar. 337 
It * stands to sense’, as they say in the North of England, 
that [etc.]. 

o. To be related to. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Selv. 34 Nor has bulk voideness or 
thickness but as it stands to body. 1836 Titan Mag. Dec. 
351/2 He stood to me as a father. 1869 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. (1876) III. xii. 178 It would be hard to find any wife 
among the princely houses who did not stand to him within 
the forbidden degrees. 1890 Longman's Mag. Oct. 657 The 
Wantsum,. stood to Rutupise as the Solent stands to Ports- 
mouth. 

T p. To face, be built opposite to. Obs. 

1726 Leoni A Iberiis A rchit. 1. 16 a We shou'd also observe 
what Suns our House stands to. 

q. Of a mare : To admit or ‘ take ’ (the horse) ; 
to conceive after (horsing). ? Obs. 

*759 Brown Compl. Farmer 4 By which means they can 
see whether the mare will stand to the horse or not. Ibid., 
When the stallion is dismounted, they commonly throw a 
pail of cold water on the mare, which they think makes her 
stand better to her horsing. 

r. To stand to the hood (said of a hawk) : to 
submit to being hooded. 

1828 Sir J. S. Sebright Hawking 20 To accustom him to 
stand to the hood. 

77. Stand under — . 

+ a. To be ranged under (a lord, his banner). 
CX450 Holland Hovtlat 133 The Pape commandit..to 
wryte in all landis. . For all statis of kirk that wnder Crist 
standis To semble to his summondis. 1570 Homilies II. 
Agst. Rebellion vi. (1574) 609 Woulde they haue sworne 
fidelitie to the Dolphin of Fraunce, . .and haue stande vnder 
the Dolphins banner? 

b. To be exposed or subject or obnoxious to; 
to undergo, bear the burden or weight or incidence 
of ; (to be able) to sustain (a charge, etc.). 

x6ox Shaks. ful. C. zi. i. 52 Shall Rome stand vnder one 
mans awe? 16x3 — Hen. PI/I, in* ii. 3 If you will now 
vnite in your Complaints, And force them with a Constancy 


the Cardinall Cannot stand vnder them. Ibid. v. i. nj 
There's none stands vndei more calumnious tongues, Then 
I my selfe, poore man. 1667 Milton P. L. viii. 454 For 
now My earthly by his Heav'nly overpowerd, Which it had 
long stood under, streind to the highth In that celestial 
Colloquie sublime, . . Dazl’d and spent, sunk down. 1891 in 
Century Diet. s. v., I stand under heavy obligations. 

c. Naut. To make sail with (a specified display 
of canvas). 

1707 Loud. Gas. No. 4380/2 The Commadore made a 
Signal for the Line a-breast, standing under a pair of 
Topsails. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge i, I soon saw a large 
vessel, standing under easy sail, on the same tack. 

d. Mil. 1 b stand under arms, to be ready for 
action (Voyle & Stevenson Milit. Did. 1876). 

Stand until, unto — : see stand to 76. 

78 . Stand upon — . (Cf. stand on 74.) 

a. In fig. phrases of which the woiding is 
literal. + To stand upon one's pantofles, slippers-, to 
give oneself airs. + To stand upon stepping-stones -. 
to make gradual and cautious advances. To stand 
upon thorns : see Thobn sb. 2. 

1540 Palsgr. Acolasiusi. iii. Gj b, I see how thou standest 
vpon thornes. 1561 [see Thorn sb. 2]. 1379 [cf. stand on 74 a]. 
159X, 1683 [see Pantofle b], a 1604 Hanmer Chron. Del. 
(1809) 334 They would talke and bragge of service,.. stand 
upon the pantofles of their reputation. 1606 S. Gardiner 
life. Angling 36 The Donatists in Africa stood vpon their 
slippers. 1637 Rutherford Lett, lxxxi. (1862) I. 203, 1 see 
that Christ will not prig with me nor stand upon stepping 
stones : but cometh in at the broadsides without ceremonies. 

To stand upon the defensive , upon one's 
guard, etc. : see sense 10. 

fb. To stand upon no grotmd : of a horse, ? to 
rear, caper. Obs. 

1390 Peele Polyhymnia (Rtldg.) 372/1 The next came 
Nedham in on lusty horse, That, angry with delay, at 
trumpet’s sound Would snort, and stamp, and stand upon 
no ground. 1394 Lyly Mother Bombie iv. ii, It was as lustie 
a nag as anie in Rochester, and one that would stand vpon 
no giound. 

c. To rely upon, depend on, trust to. Obs. exc. 
in the sense : To take one’s stand upon an argu- 
ment, argumentative position or the like. 

i3go Gower Conf. 1 . 151 He..seith that he wol undertake 
Upon hire wordes forto stonde. 1563 Allen Def. Purg. 1. 
vi. (1886) 79 Because we will not stand upon conjectuies in 
so necessary a point. 1640 Wits Recreat. K 7, The Text 
which saith that man and wife are one, Was the chief argu- 
ment they stood upon. 1726 Swift Gulliver 1. v, The 
Emperor, standing upon the advantage he had got by the 
seizure of their fleet, obliged them to deliver their credentials. 
1834 Poultry Chron. II. 206 * Faint heart ne’er won fair 
lady’ is a good motto to stand upon. 

a. Of an immaterial thing (also impersonal) : 
To be grounded or based upon, f Also, to be 
dependent ot contingent upon, hinge upon; to 
arise from, consist in. 

1390 Gower Conf. 1. 11 The cherche keye in aventure Of 
armes and of brygantaille Stod nothing thanne upon bataille. 
c 1449 Pecock Repr. 1. ii. xx No thing is ground and funda- 
ment of eny treuthe or conclusioun,..saue it upon which 
aloon al the gouernaunce, trouthe, or vertu stondith. 
0146a Fortescue Abs. 4 r Lim. Mon. xii. {1885) 137 The 
reaume off Englond, wheroff the myght stondith most vppon 
archers, c 1500 Lancelot ip8g It stant apone thi will For to 
omend thi puple, or to spill. 1367 Allen Def. Priesthood 
Pref., The dishonoure and the derogation.. standeth vpon 
vnfaythfulnes, mistrust of Gods promise. 1377 Harrison 
England m. iii. [11. ix.] ggb, in Holinshed, The Common 
Lawe standeth vppon Sundrye Maximes or Princyples, and 
yeares or tearmes. c 1380 in Eng. Hist. Rev. (1914) July 320 
Theyr trade standes upon woade and the same englishe 
comodities that sarveth for the one, sarveth for the other. 
1396 Shaks. Merck. V. in. ii. 203 Your fortune stood vpon 
the_ caskets there. x6oa — Ham. 1. i. 119 (1604 Qo.) The 
moist starre Vpon whose influence Neptunes Empier stands. 
1608 T. Morton Preamble to Incounter 40 Science standeth 
vpon demonstrable principles. 

+ e. Of a material thing : To consist of, be 
composed of ; also, to contain as an ingredient. 

1563 [cf. 74 d]. _ x6ox Holland Pliny xxxi. vi. II. 412 
Those waters which stand upon brimstone, bee good foi the 
sinews. x6zo I. Jones Stone-Heng (1725) 4 The Druids 
chose.. such Groves for their divine Service, as stood only 
upon Oaks. 

f. To stand upon terms : {a) to be on a specified 
footing or in a specified situation or condition; (b) 
to insist upon conditions ; also, to stand upon con- 
ditions ; (c) to take a high line, to hold one’s own, 
refuse to knuckle under. 

*597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. i. 163 Hath the Prince John a 
full Commission.. To heare, and absolutely to determine Of 
what Conditions wee shall stand vpon? 1608 — Per, iv. ii. 
38 Besides the_ sore tearmes we stand vpon with the gods, 
wilbe strong with vs for giuing ore. x6xx [see Term sb. 8 b 6]. 
*661-2 Pepys Diary 24 Jan., My uncle Thomas, who I hear 
by him do stand upon very high terms. 1673 Dryden Marr. 
a-la-Mode in. i. 32 Since we must live together, and both 
of us stand upon our terms. 1716 [see Term sb. 8 b 6J, 
1721 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 36 They . . hung back and 
stood upon terms. 

g. To be careful or scrupulous in regard to 
(forms, ceremonies, nice points of behaviour) ; to 
be attentive to or observant of ; to allow oneseli 
to he unduly influenced or impeded by. 

Now rare exc in negative contexts. 

*549 Chaloner Erasm. Praise Folly F ij b, Standyng 
euer vppon narow poynctes of wysedome. 1603 Shaks. 
Mach. hi. iv. 119 Stand not vpon the order of your going, 
But go at once. *607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts Ep. Ded. 2 
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Therefore I wil not stand \ pon any mans obiections. C x66z 
in Femey Man. (1907) II. 219 These punctillios are not to 
be stood uppon by younger brothers. x68x Flavel Meth. 
Grace vin. 177 You stand upon trifles with him, and yet call 
him your best and dearest friend. 1714 Budgell tr. Theo- 
phrastus xix. 57 He does not stand upon Decency in Con- 
versation. 1751 Jortin Serin, (1771) VII. xii. 250 There is 
no occasion to stand upon Complaisance and ceremony with 
writers who have done so much mischief. 1828 Lytton 
Pelham lxxvi, Lady Ulanville was a woman of the good 
old school, and stood somewhat upon forms and ceremonies. 
*889 ‘ M. Gray ’ Reproach o/Annesley 1. 11. i. 145 You stand 
upon a fanciful punctilio. 1889 F. Barrett Under Strange 
Mask II. x. 2 We weie real friends, and only stood upon 
ceremony in our business relations. 

fh. To hesitate at (expense), be sparing of 
(money). Ohs. 

1653 H. Cogan Scarlet Gown 162 When he was young, he 
delighted in taking all the pleasure that possibly he could, 
never standing upon mony. 1655 M.Casaubon Enihus. iv. 
(1656) 242 There was a way of painting.. very frequent 
among ancient Romans, who stood not upon any cost, 
either for pomp or pleasure. 

i. To pride or value oneself upon ; to urge, 
assert, make the most of, claim respect or con- 
sideiation for, insist on the recognition of (one’s 
qualities, rank, rights, possessions, dignity, etc.). 

1588 Siiaks. Tit. A. n. iii. 124 This Minion stood vpon 
her chastity. 1608 Willet HcxaplaExod. 321 The Pharisie 
that stood vpon his workes. a 1625 Fletciier Wit without 
Money 11. ii, This widow is the strangest thing, the state- 
liest, And stands so much upon her excellencies 1 1683 
Kennett Erasm. on Folly 69 The Venetians stand upon 
their bh th and Pedigree. 1840 Thackeray Shabby-genteel 
Stotp> i, She stood upon her rank. 1874 Blackie Self-Cult. 
75 1 here aie few things in social life more contemptible than 
a rich man who stands upon his riches. 1885 J- Payn Luck 
of Darrells III. xxxi. 8 Langton would stand, and very 
properly, upon his legal rights. 1898 1 Mekriman ’ Rodei/s 
Corner vi. 60 Men who stand much upon their dignity have 
not, as a rule, much else to stand upon. 

+ j. To attach importance to, treat as important, 
give prominence or weight to ; to value, set store 
by. 06 s. 

1598 R. Bernard tr. Terence, Aitdria m. ii, The matter I 
stand most vpon, is the promise which my sonne himselfe 
made vnto me. 1607 Siiaks. Cor. iv. vi. 96 You, that stood 
so much Vpon the voyce of occupation, and The breath of 
Oailicke-eateis. _ 1629 Burton Babel no Bethel 100 Shee 
stands not vpon invvaid holmes, but is all for outward glory. 

Life Father Sarpi (1676) 15 The Dignities among 
Religious Men, being consideied either by their profit, or 
their splendour, are not things to be stood upon. x66o tr. 
A myraldus' Treat, cone. Rclig. in. vhi. 471 We stand not 
greatly upon it, by which of those names they aie termed. 
* 7 °t Swift Poems, Mrs. Harris's Petit. 42 ”i’is not that I 
value the Money. .Hut the thing I stand upon, is the Credit 
of the House. 1830 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) 1. 305 
Free men do not stand upon family differences, when the 
object is to oppose a common despotism. 

f k. To dwell with emphasis or at length upon 
(a topic, argument, etc.) ; to treat with insistence, 
urge ; to discourse or dilate upon. 06 s. 

1565 Allen Def. Purg. Pref. (x886) 17 But I cannot now 
stand upon these points. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. i. § 3 
As for the third point, it dcserueth to be a little stood vpon, 
and not to be lightly passed ouer. x6o8 Don & Cleaver 
Expos. Prov. xi-xii. 165 We purpose, .to stand moie largely 
upon it in the fifteenth cnapLer. 1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 
39 Seing then that this is a main point of Art, wee have also 
stood a little longer upon it. a 1715 Burnet Own Time in. 
(1724) I. 407 But he stood much upon this i that having once 
engaged with France in the war, lie could not with honour 
turn against France, till it was at an end. 1732 Berkeley 
Minute Philos. I. 66, I observe, said he, that you stand 
much upon the dignity of Human Nature. 

1 1 . To stand upon it : to insist, maintain per- 
sistently {that). 06 s. 

_ 2628 Earle Microcosm., Constable (Arb.) 40 A Constable 
is a Vice-roy in the sheet and no man stands more vpon’t 
that he is the Kings Officer, a 171s Burnet Own Time 
(1857) I. 320 The presbyterians.. stood upon it, that a law 
which excluded all that did not kneel from the sacrament 
was unlawful. Ibid. 362 Yet he always stood upon it, that 
he had the king’s order by word of mouth for what he had 
done. 

+ m. To insist upon, treat or regard as necessary 
or indispensable, press for, demand. To staiid 
upon it to have : to insist on having. Ohs. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Prato. 29 Had he stood vpon his 
Justification at the Court. 1653 Austen Fruit Trees 1. (1657) 
67 Concerning Order in setting Trees, though it be not essen- 
tiall. .yet if men stand upon it, they may measure out [etc.]. 
5675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 351 God the Father, 
in order to man’s redemption and salvation, stands stiffly 
and peremptorily upon complete satisfaction. 1706 Mrs. 
Centlivre Basset-Table 11. 18, I must say that of you 
Women of Quality, if there is but Money enough, you 
stand not upon Birth or Reputation, in either Sex. 17x2 
J. James Gardening 17 Many stand upon it to have Palaces. 

t n. Of the heart or inclination : To be bent or 
set on (some activity). (Cf. stand to 76 1 .) Ohs. 

*390 Gower Conf. I. 244 Tho Whos herte stod upon 
knyhthode. 

t o. To be subjected to, submit to (amendment). 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 6 This bok, upon amendement To 
stonde at his commandement,..! sende unto myn oghne 
lord. Ibid. 179 If that it be thi wile To stonde upon 
amendement. 

t p. impers. = It is a question of, it concerns, 
affects, involves. Similarly the matter stands upon. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 220 Knihthode mot ben take on 
honde, Whan that it stant upon the nede. a X553 Udall 
Royster D. 111. iii. ics But now the matter standeth vpon 


your manage, Ye must now take vnto you a lustie courage. 
X590 Shaks. Com, Err. iv. i. 63 Consider how itstands vpon 
my credit. 1616 B. Jonson Devil an Ass 111. iii. 60 It 
stands vpon his being inuested In a new office, a 1625 
Fletciier Noble Gent. v. i, It stands upon my utter over- 
throw. 1630 J. Rogers in IVmthrop's Hist. New Eng. 
(1853) I. 56 In which I pray God move your heart to Be 
very careful, foi it stands upon their lives. 

f q. impers. (It) concerns, behoves, is incumbent 
upon, is the duty of, is to the interest of, is uigent 
or necessary for (a person ) ; occas. also with obj. 
a thing (one’s credit, etc.) Const, to (do some- 
thing). Usually in the form it stands (one) upon 
— one ought, one must needs. Obs. exc. dial. 

_ X538 Elyot Diet. Addit ,,Abste slat, it standeth vppon tho or 
it lyeth in the. X602 Warner A lb. Eng. xii. lxxi v. (1612) 306 
For much it stood vpon Their Credits to be cautilous. x6xx 
3rd Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 58/2 It stands uponmy reputa- 
tion, being Governor of James-town, to keep a daily table for 
gentlemen of fashion about me. 1635 J. Hayward ti . Biondis 
Banish'd Virg. 163, 1 know it stands upon us to wend us hence 
assone as we conveniently can. 1720-1 Lett. Mist's Jml. 
(1722) 1. 260 Itstands upon us to take off so heinous a Charge. 
X749 Berkeley Word to WiseWks. III. 449 It stands upon 
you to act with vigour in this cause. 

X549 Chaloneu Erasm. Praise Folly R j b, My faire 
broode of doctours do enterpiise to nippe of here and there 
fourc or flue woordes of the whole . . (if it stande theim vpon). 
1557 Tusser too Points Hush, xciii, Such season may hap, 
it shall stande the vpon : to till it againc, or the somer be 
gone. X577 Holinshed Chron. II. 306/1 Now perceyuing 
that it stoode them vppon, either to vanquish or to fall into 
vtter ruine. 1603 Knollks Hist. Twhs (1621) 1142 It now 
stood the great Turke upon to send another great armie to 
the aid of Mahomet. 1637 Sanderson Serin. (1681) II. 91 
He that would live a contented life, .it standeth him upon 
to be frugal. x6go Locke Hum. Uitd. iv. xix. § 10 Does it 
not then stand them upon, to examine on what grounds they 
presume it to be a Revelation from God. 1887 S. Cheshire 
Gloss., Stand on, Stand upon, to be incumbent. on. ‘ It’ll 
stond 'em upon to bo moor careful another time.’ The 
accusative of the peison is always placed between the verb 
and the preposition. 

79. Stand with — . 

fa. To strive with, withstand (an adversary). 
Later, to contend with in argument, dispute with 
(also with that and clause) ; to haggle, make terms 
with ( for something). Obs. 

c 825 Fesp, rsalter xciii. 16 Hwelc stonde'3 mid mec wi5 
wircendum unreht ? c X205 Lay. 23127 ?if pc king me stont 
wifi, ex 320 Castle of Love 701 Neuer schal fo him stonde 
wip, 1579 Fulke Heslitns' Pari. 473, I might stande with 
him, that this is no interpretation. 1580 G. Harvey in 
Three Proper Lett. 50 But I wil not stand greatly with you 
in your owne matters. 1616 Marlowe's Faustus (Brooke) 
218 Well, I will not stand with thee, giue me the money. 
x68o Dkyuen Span. Fryar 1. i, However, I will not stand 
with you foi a Sample. {Lifts up her Veil.) 169X R. Meukb 
Diary 3 Apr. (1874) 38, 1 do not usually stand with any for 
their wages. X704 Norris Ideal World 11. iii, 223 Whoever 
grants these two propositions.. cannot stand with me about 
the consequence of our argument. 

fh. To range oneself with (another), contend 
side by side with ; to side with, make common 
cause with. Obs. 

X3.. Cursor M. 15499 (Gdtt.) Eileuen er we Jeit to stand 
wid pe [Cott. to witstaud wiL Jae], all redi bun. 14, . 26 Pol. 
Poems xii. 8 Stonde wijj fae kyng, mayntene pe croun. 
1412-20 Lydg. Troy Bh. iv. 1691 To be willy, poruj his 
cniualrie, With hem to stonde as he hap do to-forn. 1596 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 310 Because stoutlie 
thay had stande with him in his defence against his ennimies. 
x6ox Shaks. Jul. C. 11. i. 142, I think Tie will stand very 
strong with vs. 1605 — Macb. in. iii. 4 But who did bid 
thee joyne with vs?.. Then stand with vs. X654 Bramhall 
Just rind. iv. 82 They.. disavowed the Popes incroach- 
ments and offered the King to stand with him in these and all 
other cases touching his Crown. 

f c. To stay with, be busied or converse with (a 
person). Obs. 

x6o6 G. Woodcocks Hist. Ivstiue xui. 132 He would 
stand still as though he had stood wiLh him [cum ilia loqui , 
cum illo consistere], 1631 Dekker Match mee 1. 3 A Barber 
stood with her on Saturday night very late, .and as I thinke, 
came to tiimme her. 

d. Plant. To sail in the same direction as 
(another ship). (Cf. 36.) 1 Obs. 

c 1595 Capt. Wyatt R. Dudley's Fop. JF. hid. (Hakl. 
Soc.) 10 Wee might perccave a small smle to stande with us, 
and standinge in for the ilands as wee did. 1628 Digby 
Fay. Mediterr. (Camden) 21 Wee descryed a sayle standing 
with vs. 

e. To be consistent or consonant with, agree or 
accord with. Obs. exc. arch. 

To stand with {good) reason : cf. stand to (76 n) and Rea- 
son sb. x 12 b. 

CX380 Wyclif Whs, (1880) 385 pe whiche stondip not wij> 
he plente of cristis perfeccion in. pres t is. £1449 Pecock 
Repr. hi. iv. 304 It folewith that it stondith weel with the 
proces.of Pout in this present processe, that bischopis haue 
endewingof vnmouable possessiouns. 15x3 More 2 ?z'c/l III, 
Wks. 49/1 If it might stand with your pleasure to be in 
such place as might stande with their honour.. 1515 Star 
Chamber Cases (Selden Soc.) II, 94 Whether their byingatid 
selling. ,d 00 stonde with the Comon Weale, or noo. 1603 
Knolles Hist, Turks (1621) 337 [Mahometan] kept no 
league, promise, or oath, longer than stood with his profit 
or pleasure. 2650 Fuller Pisgalt 1. iii. 8 Because it stands 
not with the State of a Prince to be his own purse-bearer. 
a 1656 Hales Gold. Rem. in. (1673) 5? It will seem a paradox 
that I shall speak unto you, yet will it stand with very good 
reason. 17x0 O. Sansom Acc, Life 39, 1 desired him, if it 
stood with his Freedom, to have a Meeting there that 
Evening. 177a Junius Lett, lxviii, How an evasive, in- 
direct reply will stand with your reputation ..is worth your 


consideration. 1825 Scott Talism, xxvii, Would it stand 
with your pleasure that I prick forwaid? 

t f. To co-exist with, go along with. Obs. 

1396-7 in Eng, Hist. Rev. (1907) XXII. 296 He and his 
noble jiftis may not stonde with dedly synne in no mancie 
persone. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 30 b, All these 
may stande with deedly synne. 1572 J. Jones Bathes xi. 11 
Bycause great rarefaction standeth with great heate. 

g. Of printing-type : To xange with. 

X770 Luckombe Hist. Printing 223 The Letter of it would 
Stand with another Fount of the same Body. 

VII. With adverbs. 

Stand aback : see 88. 

80. Stand about. 

a. Of a number of persons : To stand heie and 
there, in casual positions or groups. Of an indi- 
vidual : To remain standing in a place without a 
fixed position or definite object. 

1390 Gower Conf. Ill, 337 And there in open Audience 
Of ncm that stoden thanne aboute, He tolde hern [etc.]. 
X847 C. Bronte Jane Eyre xix, They stood about heie and 
there in groups, their plates and glasses in their hands. 1872 
Punch 30 Mar. 136 Wet trousers are unpleasant to stand 
about in. 1883 Mrs. F. Mann Parish of Hilby xxv. 329 
I’ve been standing about all day. 

f b. To go about, endeavour to (do something). 
Cf. About A 10. Obs. 

*549 Latimer 4th Sernt. bef Edw. FI (Arb.) 126 When 
we., acknowledge our faultes,and stand not about to defend 
them. 

f 81 . Stand again. To offer resistance or op- 
position. (Cf. 10.) Obs. 

a xx 22 O.E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. xoio pa stod Gianta- 
bryegseir faisllice on^can. c 1205 Lay. 26674 | a ISruLtcs 
auoten uaste ajrnin stoden. C1250 Gen. ^ E.\. 3543 Aaion 
and vr stoden a-gen, And boden hem swilc fchowtes lclen. 
a. 1250 Owl <$• Night. 1788, & if pc pinkj? pat ic m is-icmpc, 
Pu stond ayeyn and do me crempe. a X300 Cuisor M. 18090 
Forces yowwit might and main btalworthli to stand a-gain. 

82 . Stand along. Naut. (See sense 36.) To 
sail in a given direction. Hence gen., to proceed 
on a journey. 

1653 Fight Lcgorn-Road 18 Supposing Captain Badily to 
have stood along to the relief of our Squadron. 17x0 S. 
Sewall Diary 27 Mar. (1879) II. 276 The Sun bieakingout, 
I stood along about 10 m. X714 Ibid. 12 Apr. 438 It began 
to Rain, [so] that I would have had the I Ioisls set up again. 
But Mr. Thaxter and Mr. Denison weie for standing along. 

83 . Stand aloof. To stand away at, or with- 
draw to, some distance {from), keep away ( from). 
Also fig. 

1596 Siiaks. Merck. F. m. ii. 42 Neirysvi and the test, 
stand all aloofe. x6oa, z6xx, etc. [see Ai ooi> adv 5, 3]. 1605 
Shaks. Lear 1. i. 242 Loue’s not louc When it is mingled 
with regards, that stands Aloofe from ih’intii e point. 1704 
Swift T. Tub i. 45 Our nearest Friends begin to stand 
aloof, as if they were half ashamed to own Us. x88x Gardi- 
ner & Mullinler Study Eng. Hist. I. v. 95 He himself 
stood aloof from such doctrines. 1893 Liduon Life Pvstp 

I. xi. 262 He stood somewhat aloof from the Movement in 
his later years. 

84. Stand apart. To stand separate or at a 
distance {from another or others). Also Jig. 

1538 Elyot Diet., Distito , to stande aparte, or be dystant 

one from an other. 1560 D aus tr. Shitiane's Comm. 363 b, 
They were commaunded to stand apart. 1590 Siiaks. Com. 
Err. v. i. 364 Stay, stand apart, I know not which is which. 
1840 Penny Cycl, XVII. 345/1 The plants [should be] thinned 
out by the hoe, so as to stand a foot or 15 inches apart. 
1886 Sheldon tr. Flaubert's SaJammbb 8 One of these slaves 
remained standing apart from the others, X906 Petrie 
Relig. Anc. Egypt viii. 58 Besides the classes of gods already 
described theie are others who stand apart in their charac- 
ter, as embodying abstract ideas. 

85 . Stand aside. To draw back or relite and 
stand apart from the general company or from 
what is going on. (See sense 7.) 

ci 400, 1596 [see Aside adv. 9]. X535 Coverdale Acts Iv. 
15 Then commaunded they them to stonde asyde out of y» 
Councell. X703 Cibber She wou'd etc. iv. 50 Stand aside, 
till I call for you. 1839 Dickens Nich. Nick, liv, Stand 
aside, every one of you. 
f 86. Stand astrut. See A-STBUT. 

1540 Palsgr. Acolastus 1. iv. G iij b, See liowe my gyrdell 
swelleth -i. standeth a styrte, I bid. iv. iv. T iv, Seest thou 
not my purses or bagges howe they be swollen or stande 
a stroute with mocbegolde? 

87. Stand away. 

a. To withdraw to some, distance. (See sense 7.) 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. viii. 14 Stand away Captaine 
Gower. 1601 — All's f Felly, ii 17 Fob, pretbee stand away. 

b. Naut. To sail or steer away (from some 
coast, quarter, enemy, etc.) (See sense 36.) 

1633 T. James Fay. x8 The winde larged, and wee stowed 
away S.S.W. x68o Land. Gas. No. 1551/4 They no sooner 
dLcoveied the Guernsey to be a Man of War, but they 
Tacked and stood away with ail the Sail they could make. 
1725 De Foe Foy. round World (1840) 9 We resolved to 
stand away fiom the Canaries to the coast of Brazil. 1845 

J. Coulter Adv. in Pacific xi. 140 In two days more we 
left this anchorage, and stood away towards the north-east. 

88. Stand back. Also + stand aback. 

To withdraw and take up a position faither away 
from the front. (See sense 7.) Also^. 

<2x400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS, xxxiii. 195 He bad 
him stonde bac. .pat he mihte sustene pat stynk. ? a 1500 
Robin Hood $ GnyofGisb. liv, Stand abacke ! stand abaeke ! 
sayd Robin : Why draw you mee soe neere? 1594 Siiaks. 
Rich. Ill, 1. ii. 38 My Lord stand backe, and let tne Coffin 
passe. 1637 [see Aback adv. 2]. 1684 Runyan Seasonable 
Counsel 227 He saitb,,to all that are forward to revenge 
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themselves? Give place, stand back, let me come, xgog 
Max Beerbohm Yet Again 23 ‘Stand back, please’, /lhe 
train was about to start, and I waved farewell to my mend. 

89 . Stand behind. In literal senses (e.g. of one 

who waits at table). Used by Wyclif as an equi- 
valent for ‘ apostatize *. . . 

1380 Wycuf Sel. Wks. III. 431 And 3if apostasie is stond- 
yng bihynde, hou myche stondij* bihynde ilche sicbe |>at 
shal be dampned ? Ibid. 438 For >ei stonden bihynde, and 
fntennotwi^ |?e fend. xd.. 2b Pol. Poems When 

mede hajj leue to stande byhynde, panne trewe loue his 
erande mayspede. 1839 Tennyson Emd 392 Enid . .spiead 
the board, And stood behind, and waited on the three, 

90 . Stand beside. To stand by a person’s 
side, as a looker-on, helper, etc. 

14 .,26 Pol. Poems xviii. 91 Suche towches . . Wolde . . 3eue 
ojiere cause, J?at stonde bysyde, To wene it were a bargayn 
of synne. c 2520 Skelton Magnyf. 1467, 1 can do nothynge 
but he stonde besyde. 

91 . Standby. 

a. To stand near at hand; to be present. Now 
chiefly, to be present as an nnconcemed spectator, 
without interfering or protesting. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xi. (Simon & Jude) 84 His fygur. . 
In bat clath mycht be sene clerly, as he has standyne hym- 
selfe by. crgoo Star Chamber Cases (Selden Soc.) I. 105 
Without that oone of the seid Erles seruantes shuld stand 
by and here what shuld be said. 1351 Robinson tr. More's 
Utopia r. (1895) 73 Ther chaunsed to stond bv a certein 
iestmg parasite. 1394 Shaks. Rich. Ill, hi. ill. 16 Now 
Margarets Curse is falne vpon our Heads,. .For standing by, 
when Richard stah’d her Sonne. 1639 [H. Nevile] Game 
Pickquet 6, 1 shall disturb you in the game if I stand by. 1678 
Bunyan Pilgr. l (rgoo) 8g The Jury (who all this while stood 
by,tohearand observe!. 2726 Swift 1. vi, A professor, 

who always standeth by on those occasions, 1831 Scott Ct. 
Rabt. xviii, The most despicable of animals stands not by 
tamely and sees another assail his mate. x86i Temple Bar 
II. 214 It did Philip good to stand by, and watch her ani- 
mated face. 1876 Mrs. Oliphant Curate in Charge xvi, 
Must we stand by and see all manner of wrong done and. . 
think we. .cannot help it ? 

b. = stand aside 85. Also Jig., to refrain from 
action. 

iS8g R. Harvey PI. Perc. 5 Stand by a trice, but looke 
you depart not the court. 1395 Shaks. John iv. iii. 94 
Stand by, or I shall gaul you Faulconbridge. 1847 Ward 
Simple Cobler (1843) 5 He.. takes his Scepter out of his 
hand, and bids him stand by. 1764 Foote Patron hi. Wks. 
1799 I. 337 Rascals, stand by I I must, I will see him. 1836 
Mrs. Sherwood Henry Milner in. v, He was interrupted 
by the sound of horses’ hoofs . . followed by a shout of ‘ stand 
by, standby there 1’ *896 Lavs Times C. 357/1 To con- 
sider whether the beneficiary had stood by too long before 
he sought redress. 

■j* o. To be excluded from. Obs. rarer*. 

1603 in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1. 48 He had 
been before, and stood then by from being Jurate for his 
misbehavioui. 

d. Of a thing : To be laid aside ; fig. * to be put 
aside with disregard ’ (J.). 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety iv. 31 We make all our addresses 
to the promises, hug and caress them, and in the interim let 
the commands stand by neglected. 1683 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc., Printing xxiL T 7 The Wrought off Form is Stript 
. .and stands by to Destribute. 1893 Sketch i£ Feb. 179/2 
And now everything stands by for the discussion of Home 
Rule. 

e. Naut. To hold oneself in readiness, be pre- 
pared {for something, to do something). Often in 
imperative <- be ready 1 Also gen. 

1669 Sturmy Mariners Mag. 1. ii. 17 Come, stand by, 
take in our Top-sails. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 17 He that 
stood by to clear it away, stopt the Line. X759 Ann. Reg., 
Chron, 62/1 , 1 called to my people to stand by and do their 
duty. 2831 Examiner x 78/ 2 Open the safety-valve, or stand 
by for the explosion. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxv, The 
starboard watch, .left: the ship to us for a couple of hours, 
yet with orders to stand by for a call. 1890 Cheunb. J> nl. 
7 J une 336/2 Brine the boat close under, my lads, . . and stand 
by to receive the lady. 

92 . Stand down. 

a. Of a witness : To step down and leave the 
box after giving evidence. (Cf. sense 7.) 

i68r Trial S. Colledge 74 Mr. Ser. Jeff. You say well, 
stand down. 1831 Examiner 732/a Bench : Stand down. 
—Defendant: No, I shan't stand down, for you. 1837 
Dickens Pickw. xxxiii, I will not trouble the court by ask- 
ing him any more questions. Stand down, Sir. 

b. Sport. To withdraw from a game, match, or 
Tace ; to give up one’s place in a team, crew, or 
* side 

*890 Field 31 May 790/2 Charlton also stood down, and 
the vacant places were given to..Bairett and Trumble. 
Ibid. 15 Nov. 744/1 On the University side, Shiels stood 
down in favour of G. S. Thorn. 191a Throne 7 Aug. 234/2 
The first news was that Wootton had to stand down for the 
whole of August. 

c. Naut. To sail with the wind or tide. (Cf. 

sense 36.) * 

1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge i, May I therefore request the 
favour of your standing down to hei . 1883 Times (weekly 
ed.) 2 Oct. 14/4 Fishing boats., standing down with the ebb 
in midstream. 

93. Stand forth. 

a. To step forward (in order to do something, 
make a speech, face a company, etc.) ; to come 
boldly or resolutely to the front or centre. (Cf. 
sense 7.) + To stand forth to , to confront. 

a xaoo Cursor M. 10231 Joachim son forth can stand, And 
mad him bun wit his offrand. 136a Langl P. PI, A. 11. 37 
Now Simonye and Siuyle stonde® foi J? bojie. c 1435 ? Lydg. 
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*■ Assembly of Gods 442 He stoode forthe boldly with grym 
countenaunce. 1526 Tinoale Luke vi. 8 Ryse vp and stonde 
forthe in the myddes. x6as B. Jonson Staple ffN. iv. iv, 
Now he treats of you, stand forth to him, faire. *780 
Mirror No. 68 In such a cause every man would stand 
forth. 187a C. E. Maurice Stephen Langton i. 28 The 
prophet wno had stood forth to denounce the awful con up- 
lion. 1879 Morley Burke iv. 76 It needs valour and 
integrity to stand forth against a wrong to which our best 
friends are .. committed. 

f b. To persist in (a course of action). Obs. 

C 1400 Rom. Rose 3347 To stonde foith in such duresse. 

C. To make a conspicuous appearance, be pro- 
minent. 

ax 764 Lloyd Dial. Author <$• Friend 17 Yes— it [his 
book) stands forth to public view. 1836 N. Brit. Rev. 
XXVI. 138 Sober, industrious, intellectual, .he stands forth 
as one of the model workmen of Europe. 2862 Temple Bar 
VI, 356 No buildings are allowed to touch it, and thus it 
stands forth in its native gigantesque proportions. 

94 . Stand forward. = stand forth 93 a. 

1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T,, Prussian Vase, I 
applaud him, for standing forward in defence of his friend. 
1820 Milner Suppl. Mem. Eng. Cath. 313 Summoning all 
those who had signed the Protestation to stand forward in 
defence of its eirois. 

95. Stand in. 

*|* a. To strive, continue insistently to (do some- 
thing). (Cf. L. instare and 98 a.) Obs. 

c 1200 Ormin 2149 Iwhillc an Crisstene mann . . Birth 
stanndenn inn affterr hiss mihht To foll^henn hire bisne. 
Ibid. 26x7 pe deofell, f>att sefre Si aefie stanndehb inn To 
scrennkenn ure sawless. 

+b. To impend, be imminent. (Rendering L. 
instare. Cf. 98 b.) Obs. 

<2x390 Wyclif' s Bible, Jerem. Prol 343 Bifor that the 
tyme of destruccioun shulde stonden in [antequam depopu- 
lationis tempos instant], 

*|* c. To join issue with (others in a dispute) ; 
to take part in (a controversy). Obs. 

c 1340 R. Morice in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 24 He 
never shranke from the facte but stowtiie stode in with 
them in disputation. 1333 Ridley Treat, agst. Transubst. 
E viij b, The controuersie..(wherin anye meane learned man 
either olde or newe doth stand in). [1863 Hotten's Slang 
Diet., Stand in, . .to take a side in a dispute.] 

d. ‘ To make one of a party in a bet or other 
speculation ’ {Slang Did. 1865). Usually const, with : 
To go shares with, join, he a partner with ; in wider 
sense, to have a friendly or profitable understanding 
with, be in league with, be on good terms with. 
Also, to share chances with others for (a speculative 
event). 

x8s7 A. Mayhew Paved with Gold tit. xx, The policeman 
who ' stood in 1 for this lobbery saw the rogues depart with 
their plunder. xB6o Whyte Melville Mkt. Harb. xv, 
The valet, .who. . made a point of ‘ standing in ’ with all the 
upper servants, treated the stud-groom with considerable 
deference. 1865 Lever Luttrell xxxvi. 261 If I was quite 
sure that I ‘stood in' for the double event., I almost think 
I’d do it. x8g8 Bus ant Orange Girl 11. xii, The job was 
easy and should be done, but he should expect to stand in. 
1898 Editt. Rev. Jan. 160 The policy of standing-in with 
both parties was the ruling idea of his political career. 

e. Naut. To direct one’s course towards the 
shore. (See sense 36.) 

£1393 Capt. Wyatt R. Dudley's Voy. W. Ind, (Hakl. Soc.) 
xo Wee might perceave a small saile. .standinge in for the 
Hands as wee did. 2670-2 Narborough Voy. 1. (1694) 181 We 
stood in for the Land. 2833 Kane Grinnell Exp. xix. (1836) 
141 Wishing to fill up with water, .we stood close in. 1892 
Cltamb. Jml, 27 Feb. 133/2 The captain,.. noticing some- 
thing strange, stood in to discover its meaning, 

96. Stand off. 

a. To remain at or retire to a distance ; to draw 
back, go farther away. Chiefly in commands. 

1631 B. Jonson New Inn iv. iii, Fra. She is some 
Giantess 1 lie stand off, For feare she swallow me. 1717 
Pope Iliad x. g3 Stand off, approach not, but thy Purpose 
tell. 1828 Ann. Reg. 26/2 Our party said, ‘ Stand off, or we 
will shoot you x8go Graphic Summer No. 14/2 The rider 
. .told him with a curse to stand off. 

t b. Of a thing: To remain apart or sepaiate 
or at a distance ( from some object). Also fig., 
to be separated ia quality, differ. Obs. 

x6ox Shaks, All's Well ii, iii. 127 Strange is it that our 
bloods Of colour, waight, and beat, pour’d all together, 
Would quite confound distinction : yet stands off In diffei* 
ences so mightie. *644 J. Goodwin Danger ofjightmg 
agst. God 52 Your judgements stand off from the cause., 
and you can see nothing of God in it. 2703 Collier Ess. 
Mor. Subj. in. Pain x6 The Flames being obseiv’d to stand 
off, and not touch his body. 

0. fig. To hold aloof (from an offer or appeal, 
friendship, intercourse, sympathy, or the like) ; to 
he ' distant’, uncomplying or unaccommodating. 

x6ox Shaks. Alls Well iv. ii. 34 Stand no more off, But 
giue thy selfe vnto my sicke desues. 1622 Mabbe tr. Ale- 
man's Gusman dAlf.xi. 265, I did not stand off, but gaue 
him all that he had giuen me, 1676 Phillips Purchasers 
Pattern B 6 b, If any Tenant . . would have a longer lease . . I 
would not wish the Landlord to stand off. 1679 C. Nesse 
Antichrist 224 Aidanus, our own countreyman, who stood 
off not only from Romish primacy but from prelacy. 1703 
tr. Bosnian's Guinea 173 Though I desired nothing more, 
yet I stood off as though I was not to be perswaded to that. 
1844 Kinglake Eothen xviii, I entreated him to stand off, 
telling him fairly how deeply I was ‘compromised’. 1888 
Flor. Warden Woman's Face III. xwiii. 170 Stony eyes 
that bade sympathy stand off and be silent. 1889 Untv. 
Rev. Sept. 32 He has politicly stood off from her appeals. 

d. Of a thing : To project, protrude, jut out 
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{from a surface, etc.). Of a picture : To appear 
as if in relief. Also fig., to be conspicuous or pro- 
minent. (Cf. stand out 99 i-k.) 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 11. ii. 103 'Tis so strange, That though 
the truth of it stands off as grosse As blacke and white, my 
eye will scarsely see it. 1624 Wotton Archit. 11, 84 Picture 
is best when it standeth off, as if it were carued. X737 
Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 32 The faither the 
Back Sinew stands off from the Bone, the better it is. 1820 
W. Irving Sketch Bit, (1859) 157 A little, meagre, black- 
looking man, with a grizzled wig that was too wide, and 
stood off from each ear. 2843 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. IV. 11. 
471 The tines stand off from the beam so as to work to the 
depth of about 5 inches from the furtow-slice last turned. 

e. Naut, To sail away from the shore. (Cf. 
stand out 99 h.) 

2623 J. Glanville Voy. Cadiz (Camden) 117 We tacked 
about againe and stood off to Sea. 1764 J. Byron in Hawkes- 
worth Voy. I. 13 Having stood off in the night, we now wore 
and stood in again. 2891 Longman's Mag. Oct. 591 Howard 
. . had to tack and stand off to sea. 

f. trans. To keep off, keep at a distance; to 
repel, hold at bay ; to put off, evade (a questioner, 
dun, etc.). U.S. colloq. 

2887 F. Francis Jun. Saddle fy Mocassin 181 Loop-holed 1 
Well, the men who built this place expected occasionally to 
have to 1 stand off' irate Mexicans. 2889 Advance (Chicago) 
29 Dec., Standing off the hungry wolf from the door of the 
college. 2804 Harper's Mag. Feb. 391/1 Thankful to have 
stood her off, I asked how Reuben was looking. 

97 . Stand off and on. A T aut. (See quot. 1846.) 

1666 [see Off and on 2]. 2748 AnsotCs Voy. 1. vi. 58 The 

weather made it dangerous to supply their ships by stand- 
ing off and on. 2846 A. Young Naut. Did. 295 Stand off 
and on, alternately to recede from and approach the land 
while sailing by the wind. 

trans/. *806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) 
iv. xviii, Standing off and on in the street, .while the friend 
with whom you are walking talks to his fiiend. 

98. Stand on. 

+ a. To be urgent or insistent to (do something). 
(Cf. stand in 95 a.) Obs. 

02440 Pallad. on Ilvsb. 1 71 Colouied, stond not on to 
bisily To se thy lond, but lather fatte and swetc. 

■f b. To impend, be imminent. (Cf. standin 95 b.) 
138a Wyclif Isa. xxi. 15 Fro the face of the sweid stond- 
ende on [a facie gladii imminentis]. a 1390 — Jerem. Piol. 
343 Now the caitifte stod on [jam captivitas, imminebaf], 

c. Naut. (See sense 36.) To keep one’s course, 
continue on the same tack. To stand on and off 
(rare) = 97. 

2666 Loud. Gas No. 60/3 The whole Line tacked in the 
wake of him, and stood on till.. the Prince thought fit to 
keep the wind, a 1779 Cook 3rd Voy. m. xi. (1784) II. 297 
While the boats were occupied in examining the coast, we 
stood on and off with the ships, waiting for their return. 
1790 Beatson Nav. < 5 - Mil. Mem. I. xxx The Admiial 
continued, with a pi ess of sail, standing on close to the 
wind. 2873 Bedford Sailor’s Pocket Bk. iii. (ed. 2) 64 Is 
A to stand on ; and if not, why not? 

99. Stand out. 

a. To move away (from a company, shelter, etc.) 
and stand apart or in open view. (See sense 7.) 

In first quot. ? = stand up. 

c 2220 Bestiary 655 Danne cumefi 5ei on gangande, hopeS 
he sal him [a fallen elephant) don ut standen. 2753 Richard- 
son Grandison I. xiv. 86 To stand out to receive, .the first 
motions to an address of this awful nature. 2842 Macaulay 
Horatius li, Yet one man for one moment Stood out before 
the crowd. 1849 James Woodman iii, Stand out, and tell 
us who you are, creeping along there under the boughs. 
1892 Graphic 17 Dec. 743/3 The master pi efers.. to order the 
wiongdoer to 1 stand out'. 

b. Not to take part in (an undertaking, joint 
action, etc.) ; to refuse to come in or join others ; 
to hold aloof (+ from doing something) ; now esp. 
not to take part in a match, game or dance (cf. 93b). 

*599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 1. iv, Though I affect not 
popularity, yet I would be lothe to stand out to any, whome 
you shall vouchsafe to call friend. 2602 Shaks. Twel. N. 
hi. iii. 33 It might haue since bene answer’d in repaying 
What we tooke from them, which for Traffiques sake Most 
of our City did. Only my selfe stood out. 1609 B. Jonson 
Epicocne. 1. i, Marry, the Chimney-sweepers will not be 
drawne in. Cle. No, nor the Broome-men : They stand out 
stiffely. 2640-2 Ktrkcudbr. War-Comm Mm. Bk (1835) 
61 As for these that hes naither subscryvit nor will cum in, 
but stands owt, they are to be fyned. 1671 Shadwell 
H amourists v, I am resolved to play at a small game, rather 
than stand out. 2687 Burnet Contin, Reply Vanllas 29 
Fisher being the only man that stood out a while, but even 
he at last concurred with the rest. 2690 LuTrRELL Brief 
Rel. II. 6 Dr. Timothy Hall, bishop _ of Oxon., has lately 
taken the oathes to their majesties, which he has stood out 
from doeing till the utmost time was come. 2890 Field xo 
May 673/1 The captain and the secretary stood out on 
this occasion, but arranged twelve Seniois a-side. 2893 
Nat. Observer 7 Oct. 335/2 The ladies proposed a dance.. 
The Captain himself stood out, 

c. To resist, persist in opposition or resistance, 
refuse to yield or comply, hold out. Const, against 
(an opponent, proposal, etc.), a vith (an opponent). 

2595 Shaks. John v. ii. 72 His spirit is come in, That so 
stood out against the holy Church. 2602 Barlow Serm. 
Parties Crosse 37 Nor will I mention his oft standing out 
with her if he were thwarted. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India % 
P . p. vn, The Mountains in all Conquests the last that stand 
out. 2879 M. J. Guest Led. Hist. Eng. xxviii. 287 The 
Commons threw away their humility, and stood out boldly. 
1887 Sims Mary Jane's Mem, 296, 1 have had to stand out 
with my editor once or twice on that. . point. 2892 Chamb. 
Jrnl. 29 Sept. 594/2 It requires exceptional courage to stand 
out against a popular cry. 
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traits f. 1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) 
x. lxi, The pullies lesolutely standing out against all your 
efforts to turn them. 

d. To stand it out = prec. 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 571 When the fight is once 
begunne, theie is none of both that may runne awaie, but 
standetli it out vntil one or both of them bee slaine to the 
giotind. * 1694 Tillotson Serm. xxxv. (1743) III. 17 He is 
m good earnest, and will execute these tnreatnings upon 
them if they will obstinately stand it out with him. 1718 
Ockley Saracens (1848) 319 Knowing very well how haul 
it would go with them if they should stand it out obstinately 
to the last, and be taken by storm. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 
I. vn. xi, He, tough as tanned leather . . will stand it out foi 
another year. 1866 Ruskin Cnmn of Wild Olive iv. § 148, 
I.. stood it out to the end, and helped to cany four of my 
fellow students, .down staiis. 

e. To stand oitt for : to declare oneself for, con- 
tend on behalf of. 

a 1600 Raid ofReidswi) e x viii. in Scott Border Minstrelsy 
(1869) 74 None stoullier stood out for their laird, Nor did 
the Lids of Liddisdail. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts Hos. v. 
13 When Ahaz. . was in distresse, he sends to Tiglalh Pileser, 
that should stand out for him. 1891 Chamb. Jrnl. 19 Sept. 
593/2 He has not giit enough to stand out for justice and 
honesty. 

f. To haggle, make difficulties about striking a 
bargain j to make an obstinate demand for (certain 
terms). 

1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xii, He always stands out and 
higgles. x8r6 Scott Antig. xxiv, 1 If the seciet were mine,’ 
said the mendicant, ‘I wad stand out for a half.’ *889 Rider 
Haggard Col. Quarilch xliii. 325 , 1 am not going to stand 
out about the price. 1890 Sat. Rev. 20 Sept. 337/1 They 
stood out partly for moie wages. 

t S- Of a bill, debt, etc. : To remain unsettled 
or unpaid. (Cf. Outstanding///. a. 4.) Ohs. 

vjz^Lond. Gas. No. 6183/2 Exchequer Bills (which are all 
that ate now standing out and undischarged). 1736 Genii, 
Mag. VI. 563/1 An Account of all the publick Debts . . due or 
standing out at Christmas, 1735. 

h. Naut. (See sense 30.) To sail in a direction 
away from the shore. Usually to stand out to sea. 
Hence gen., to start on a journey. 

1718 Rowe Lucan iv. 717 note , Octavius stood out to sea. 
1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge vi, The signal to weigh and 
stand out, sir. 188,5 Times 18 Sept. 13/2 We stood out through 
the thickening ram. 1891 Longman's Mag, Oct. 596 They 
cut their cables, .and stood out into the Channel. 

i. To jut out, project, protiude ( from a surface); 
to be prominent. 

1540 Palsgh. Acolastus 11. i. H ij b, My chynne standynge 
out lyke as aged folkes lyppes do, that be totheles. 1558 
Piiaer Mneid vm. (1562) Cc ij b, Agrippa loftio prince 
whose peudaunt streamcis proud stand out. 1560 Bible 
(Geneva) Ps. lxxiii. 7 Their eyes stand out for fatnes. 1585 
Higins Junius’ Nomencl. 206/1 Stria;, . , those partes in 
furrowed pillers which stand out and swell as it w ere. c 1643 
Ld. Herbert A utobiog. (1824) 100 The Pier of Dover, which 
stands out in the Sea. 1680 Moxon blech. Exerc. xL 202 
The work., is requited to stand out free fiom the outer Flat 
of the Cheeks of the Coller. 174a Blair Grave 274 Oh 1 
how his Eyes stand out, and stare full ghastly 1 1889 Mrs. 
Lynn Linton Thro' Long Night I.i.xiu. 207 Her ears stood 
out from her head like jug-handles. 1800 W. C. Russell 
Ocean Trag. I. i, 6 The veins stood out like whipcord. 

j. To be conspicuous ; to be seen in contrast or 
relief against a dark object or background. Of 
figures in painting : To appear as if in relief. 

1856 Whyte Melville Kate Coventry ix, Lucy’s white 
face stood out in the lamplight. 1884 Times (weekly ed.) 
29 Aug. 14/1 The white houses, sparkling in the sunshine, 
stood out against the dark background of woods. 1889 
Mrs. E. Kennard Landing a Prize II. iv. 65 Red flannel 
shirts . . stood out in the distance as a brilliant spot of colour, 

k. fig. To be prominent or conspicuous to tbe 
mental gaze. 

1826 Lamb Elia Ser. n. Genteel Style in Writing, The 
man of rank is discernible in both writers ; but in the one it 
is only insinuated gracefully, in the other it stands out 
offensively. 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 6. 518 John 
Pym.. stands out for all after time as the embodiment of 
law. 1891 Chamb. Jrnl. 7 Feb. 81/1 Two facts stand out in 
bold relief. 

l . trans. To remain standing throughout (a 
performance). Also Naut. To * stand watch ’ (see 
sense 60) during (a specified time). 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast vii, We were then divided into 
three watches, and thus stood out the remainder of the night. 
1890 Constance Smith Riddle Lavjr. Haviland II, hi. iv. 
90 He propped himself in an angle of the doorway, and pre- 
pared to stand out the performance. 

311. To endure to the end, hold out under or 
against (a trial, ordeal, severe weather, etc.) ; to 
last out (a period of time). 

1623 Shahs. Whs. To Rdrs., These Playes have had their 
triall alreadie, and stood out all Appeales. 1649 J er. Taylor 
Gt.Exemp. 1. AdSec.vi. 105 Jesus fled fromlhepeisecutioni 
as he did not stand it out, so he did not stand out against it. 
*676 Phillips Purchasers Pattern 18 Houses.. many times 
cannot well stand out a long Lease. 1821 Scott Kcnilw. vii, 
It is a sunburnt beauty, . . well qualified to stand out rain 
and wind. 1827 — Jrnl. 28 Mar., I. .went out in as rough 
weather as Jthave seen, and stood out several snow blasts. 
*855 Flor. Nightingale in Sir E. Cook Life (1913) I. 283, 
I am ready to stand out the War with any man. 

n. With object-clause: To maintain, insist, 
persist in asserting {that). Also to stand it out 
{that) : cf. d. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniqr.i.xm. 42 They, .will stand it out 
as stoutly for their justification, as these professors of 
Christianity that they are no Idolaters. 1726 Berkeley 
Lett. Wks. 1871 IV. 129 The latter still stands out. that she 


never received.. any of Mrs. Maty’s money. 1863 Mrs. 
Gaskell Sylvia's Lovers xxxix, It were only yesterday at 
e'en she weie standing out that he liked her better than you. 
1898 Besant Orange Girl n. xii, He. .stoutly stood it out 
that he was a gentleman of Cumberland. 

o. Sport. To stick to (a bet) without hedging. 
(Cf. sense 63.) 

1892 lllttslr. Sporting $ Dram. News 28 May 382/3 Per- 
sonally I would not take 100 to 1, to stand it out. Ibid. 
406/3 Still, mark my words, he will stand that bet out, if only 
for Julia’s sake. 

p. dial. To force or try to force (a peison) by 
pertinacious assertion to believe or admit (the fact 
expressed by an object-clause). 

1895 Alicia A. Leith Plant of Lemon Verbena v. 105 Pie 
tried t' stand me out ’twas a white caaf or a cow I'd reen. 
1895 Jane Barlow Strangers at Lisconnel ii. 26 , 1 question 
would any laisonable body stand me out I don’t own her 
be rights. 

100. Stand over. 

a. Naut. (See sense 36.) To leave one shore 
and sail towards another. 

1699 Dampier Voy . II. 1. 171 Yet we did not stand over 
towards Sumatia, but coasted along nearest the Malacca 
shore. 1855 Macaulay / list. Eng. xv. III. 604 Pie now 
stood over to the English shore. 

lb. To be left or reseived for treatment, con- 
sideration or settlement at a later date. (See Over 
adv. 9.) 

1824 Examiner 6y/i [He] diiectcd the trial to stand over 
until the next morning. *853 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XIV. 1. 

f o Many acres, .are loft unsown, and must stand over for 
,ent corn. 1884 Law Rep. 25 Cnanc. Div. 707 The motion 
was ordeicd to stand over for a foitnighl. 1891 Sat. Rev. 
22 Aug, 219/1 Ilis accounts ate balanced at the close of 
each season, and no bad debts are allowed to stand over. 

101. Stand to. 

f a. To be present, * assist \ Ohs. 

1540 Palsgk. Acolastus Peroration Bb iij b, You al . . 
whtclie stand to here ,i. ali you, whiche stande here at this 
presente tyme. 

f b. To set to work, fall to; esp. to begin 
eating. (See To adv. 6.) Ohs. 

1605 Shahs, Mach. 11, iii. 38. x6xo — Temp . ni.iii. 49, 52, 
I will stand to, and feede . . : my Lord, the Duke, Stand too, 
and doe as we. 

102. Stand together. 

+ a. To agree, be consistent, harmonize. Ohs. 
*387-8 T. Use Test. Love iil ix. (Skeat) 1 , 26. As I was 
lerned how goddes before-weting and flee choice of wil 
mowe stondeu togider. c 1449 Plcock Repr. n. xvi. 246 
And so these ij. tliingis whiche Scripture seith of ydoiatreis 
stondeu to gidere and ben trewe. *565 Harding Anew. 
Jewels Challenge 137 Sith both these verities may well 
stande togelhei. *629 Burton Babel no Bethel 96 The Arke 
and Dagon cannot stand together. 1711 Fulton Dies. 
Classics (1718) 9 Sprightly Youth and close Application 
will haidly stand together. 

■f b. To consist in, of. (Rendering L. constare 
with ablative.) Ohs. 

c 1400 Apol.Loll, 47 We., striae to proue |>e sacrifice of 
Jje kuk to stond to gidre in two Jnngis, and to be maad in 
two bingis to gidre : . . as J>e persoun of Crist stondij? to gidre 
of God and man. 

103. Stand up. 

a. To assume an erect position j to rise, get up 
on one’s feet. 

a XX22 0 . E. Chron, (Laud MS.) an, 656 Da stod seo kyning 
up toforen ealle his flasjna & cwsed luddor stefue [etc.], 
exsoo Ormin 16138 Hat lufess fir..lss kinndiedd 1 J>att 
heirte patl..stannde>b upp biforenn folic, ..To nibbrenn 
woh wipb all hiss mahlit. 01x300 Cursor M. 16415 Pilate 
stode vp on his fete mid-waid bat gret gadiing. 1535 Cover- 
dale Song Sol. v. 5, I stode vp to open vnto my beloued. 
1667 Answ. to Quest, out of North 12 If any person coming 
to Church,. do not Stand Up at the Creed. 1711 Addison 
Sped, No. 112 P 3 He.. sometimes stands up when every 
Body else is upon their Knees. 1787 ‘ G. Gambado * Acad. 
Horsem. (1809) 34 The standing up in your stirrups, whilst 
trotting.. has a most elegant and genteel effect. 1877 Miss 
Yonge Cameos Ser. in, xxxvi. 391 He stood up in the waggon 
and began to sing. 

b. To remain erect and firm under (a crushing 
weight, or the like). (Cf. 77 b.) 

1682 Bunyan Holy War 164 For the grace, tbe benefit, 
the pardon, was sudden, glorious, and so big, that they were 
not able without staggering to stand up under it. 

o. To take part in a dance ; to dance with (a 
partner). 

1766 Goldsm. Vic. W, xxi, We were here interrupted by 
a servant who came to ask the Squire in to stand up at 
country-dances. *796 Jane Austen Pride Prej. xviii, 
In vain did she entreat him to stand up with somebody else. 
1804 — Watsons (1S79) 328, I thought you were to stand 
up with Mr. Tomlinson the two last dances. 

d. To take up one’s position to play an athletic 
game, 

1884 J. Marshalls Tennis Cuts 169 He had a twist in his 
spine, which rendered him physically incapable of standing 
up to play more than one game a day. 1890 A. E. Housman 
Shropsh. Lad xxvii, Is football playing.., With lads to 
chase the leather, Now I stand up no more? 
e. dial. (See quots.) 

x886 W. Somerset Word-bk., Stand vp for , to undertake 
the office of God-parent at a baptism. 1891 Century Did., 
To stand vp with, to act as groomsman or bridesmaid to : 
as, I stood up with him at his wedding, (Colloq.) 

f. colloq. and dial. To take shelter from raim 
1887 ' Mark Rutherford ’ Revol. Tanner's Lam xviii. 
(ed. 8) 271 Thomas, however, ..proposed that they should 
stand up in a shed which had been used for faggot-making. 
The rain, which now came down heavily, enforced his argu- 


ments. 1893 in Cozens-Hardy Broad Norf. 13 Let us stand 
up out of the wet. 1908 G. K. Chlsterion Man who was 
Thursday 126 Hoping.. that the snow-shower might be 
slight, he stepped back., and stood up under the doorway 
of a., shop. 

g. colloq. To stand up in, to be actually wear- 
ing. (Cf. stand in 72a.) 

1901 Alldridge Shctbro xxvii. 309 The boat returned., 
bringing down Miss Mullen with only such things as she 
stood up in. 

h. Of an animal : To hold out, endure (in a 
race or chase), f Also in imper. as a cry to urge 
on a horse. 

1656 Earl Monm. tr. Boccalini's Advts. fr. Pamass 1. 
xxxt. (1674) 36 Coach-men. .whipping their Horses, and., 
crying, Stand up. 1891 1 ’ielA 7 Nov. 695/3 A baker’s dozen 
stiuggled on to the finish.. but if out deei had stood up for 
another mile or two, the number would have been still 
further reduced. 1893 Sat. Rev. 7 Jan. 16/1 A dog who 
would lap after a couise would have no chance of standing 
up in subsequent rounds. 

i. Of things: To be set upright; to be or 
become erect. Of hair, spines, etc. : cf. sense 1 7 d. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3779 In slepe he sagh stand vp a sti, 
Fra nis heued right to be ski. cx 46a Towneley Myst. xxiiL 
23a Vp with the tymbre fast on ende 1 . . A, it standys vp lyke 
a mast. 1549 Compl. Scot. xii. 102 And ane vthii speyr set 
fit bundyn athoit betuix the tua speyris that stude vp fia 
the eyra lyik ane gallus. 1667 RIxlton P. L. vii. 321 Up 
stood thccornie Reed Embattell’d in her field. 18x5 J. Smiih 
Panorama Sci. 4 Art II. 182 Its apex lests upon the point 
of a steel pin standing up in the centre of the box. 1889 
G. G issing Nether World III. xii. 253 His hair stood up like 
stubble. 1896 tr. Boas' Text-bk. Zool. 391 The Rea Hedge- 
hog (Diodon) is beset with bony spines, which stand up when 
the animal puffs itself out. 

f j. Of flame, vapour : To rise up, issue up- 
wards. (Cf. sense 33.) Ohs. 

c 1290 . 9 . Eng. Leg. 233/501 pe leije stod op on hei? ase 
pci it a wal were, c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 
x8x8 pe stem stod vp, so pey blew. 

f k. Of a door : To remain open. Ohs. 

1550 Crowley Epigr. xi8 In service tyme no doi e standetli 
up, Where such men arc wonte to fyll can and cuppe. 

+ 1. Naut. Of a number of ships : To foim tip, 
assemble together in a given place or position. Ohs. 

15B5 T, Washington tr. Nicliolay's Voy. iv. xv. 130 The 
Cicilians. .beeing acquainted with the seas, . . Coursat ics, 
and Skummers of the sea, stood vp in so great numbet , [etc. ]. 
X623 Cal. St. Papers, Col. 1622-4, 2x3 [The ships] Stood up 
altogether [in the road of Swally]. 

m. Naut. (See quot.) 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Standing vp, a ship in 
good trim, and well attended to, is said to stand well up to 
her canvas. 

n. To hold oneself boldly erect to confront an 
opponent ; to make a stand against, lit. and fig, 

x6ox Shaks, Jut. C. 11. i. 167 We all stand vp against the 
spirit of Csesar. 1605 — Lear m. vii. 80 Giue me thy Sword. 
A pezant stand vp thus? 2855 Macaulav Hist. Eng. xv. 
III. 506 Witli the same spirit with which he had stood up 
against the Stuarts he had stood up against the Cromwells. 
1890 Tout Hist. Eug. fr. i6Sp 156 Lord Liverpool was not 
strong enough to stand up against Canning. 1897 A. E. 
Houghton Gilbert Murray xvii. 273 The smaller boy, who, 
though still standing up pluckily, was getting decidedly the 
worst of it. 

o. To stand up for : to defend, support, take the 
part of, champion (a person, a cause, etc.). 

1605 Shaks. Lear 1. ii. 22 Now Gods, stand vp for Bas- 
tards. 1645 T. Coleman Hopes Deferred 30 His subjects 
stood up for their liberties. 1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat. (1834) 
II. 317 They, .stand up for the honour of the nation. 1867 
Trollope Chron. Barset I. xvi. 136 , 1 liked her for standing 
up for her husband. X879 M. J. Guest Led, Hist. Eug. 
xxi. 208 All swote that they would stand up for their rights. 

p. To stand tip to: to confront or encounter 
boldly. Also U.S., ‘ to meet fairly and fully (an 
obligation, one’s word or promise) ’ (Webster, 
1911). 

1624 Fletcher Rule a Wife in. i, He stood up to me 
And mated my commands. 1823 ‘Jon Bee’ Did. Turf 
s.y., ‘Stand up to him ’ (ring) ( do not flinch from the blows. 
1827 Scott Two Drtn’ers i, He found few antagonists able 
to stand up to him in the boxing ring. 1848 Bartlett 
Did. A mer. 331 To stand up to the rack, a metaphorical 
expression of the same meaning as the like choice phrases, 

‘ to come to the scratch \ ' to toe the mark 1889 ‘M.Grav’ 
Reproach of Annesley I. 1. vi. 136 How pluckily he stood 
up to the kicking horse ! *892 Plachw. Mag. CL 1 . 102/ 1 
Few men ventured to stand up boldly to such tei rifle 
bowling. 1894 Speaker 9 June 640/1 He knuckled under 
to any one who chose to stand up to him, 

VIII. 104 . Comb, in phrases used subst. or 
attrib., as stand-easy, an assumption of the 
attitude directed by the command ‘stand easy’; 
fig. a period of relaxation; also attrib. ; f stand 
far (or further) off, a kind of cloth (see quots.) ; 
stand-over, a plant that has been left standing 
beyond the normal time ; stand-to-arms, the action 
of standing to arms. Also Stand-by, Standfast, 
Stand-off, Stand out, Stand- stud, Stand-up. 
1613 J. Taylor (Water P.) Eighth Wond. Wks. (1630) n. 
62 Certaine sonnets, . .fashioned of diuers stuffs, as mockado, 
fustian, stand-furthcr-off, and Motly. 1619 — Kicksey 
Winsey B 8 b, 1 muse of what stuffe these men flamed be, 
Most of them seeme Muckado vnto me : Some me Stand- 
further off, for they endeauer, Neuer to see ine. a i66x 
Fuller Worthies, Norwich (1662) 274 In my child-liood 
there was one [stuff] called Siandfar-of, . . which seemed 
pretty at competent distance, but discovered its coursness, 
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when nearer to the eye. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev* III. vn. 
iii, Whereupon also, on the Republican side, there will be 
rapid stand-to-arms. 1847 Simmonds's Colon. Mag. Dec. 
374 Old standover rattoons. Ibid. 37 5 The crop of sugar 

frnm ttlPCA ctan^nirmrQ te AnHYaln lrvet fn** of taet4 fwnvanre 


means been idle In their * stand easy * moments. 1899 s . 
Holmes Firemen 97 Allowing for a ‘stand easy 1 of fifteen 
minutes at eleven, 1906 Daily Citron. 14 July 6/2 They 
need holidays far more than civilians,.. A r stand-easy ' Is 
necessary to everyone. 

4fS* Key to phrases, etc. 

Followed by an inf. 5 b, 12, 16 ; to let stand 50 ; to let all 
stand, all standing 24; as it stands 20 b; as things stand 
38 b ; how do you stand (financially) ? 13 e j standing si. 

Stand aback 88 ; s about (prep.) fid, (adv,) 80 ; s again 81 ; 
s against 12, 67 ; j ajar 20 5 j alone 15 d ; s along 82 ; r aloof 
83 j j and (do something) 5c; s and deliver ! 4 b ; s and fight 
10 ; s apart 84 ; s aside 855 s astrut 86 ; s at 68 ; s at (a figure 
or amount) 21 b; s at (a level or height) 22 ; j at attention 
Si sat avail ^S d{ s at bay, at defiance 10; s at ease, at 
gaze 5 ; s at livery 3 ; s a-water 28 b ; s away 87; j awe 45 b ; 
r back 88; r before 69; s behind 89; s beside 90 ; shy (.prep.) 
70, (adv. )gt ; j candidate 12 ; s captain 13 a; s a chance 
J7 • s one’s chance S3 d ; s committed, corrected 13 d; r deep 
til 17 c ; s double is b ; r down 92 ; s dread 45 b j s fair (for, 
to do) ise; s fast 4, 9, 10, 23; .rfire 32b; r firm 9, 10, 
205 j for 71 j s (~ fish) for 6a ; j for (an office, a constitu- 
ency, etc.) 12, 12 b ; s for law 42 b ; j forth 93 ; j foi ward 94 ; 
s free 13 d ; s (one’s) friend 15 c ; r godfather 15 b j s good 
42 b ; j (one’s) good lord, prince 15 c 5 s one’s ground 56 ; s 
one’s hand 61 s a hazard 54 j s high 17 b, 20 ; s (or.e) high 
44 a i. J high with 15 e ; s in (prep.) 72, (adv.) 95 ; j (one) In 
(a price) 44 c, d ; s in awe 45 ; s in the breach 10 ; j in danger 
13 e; s m defence 10 ; f in doom xx a ; s in doubt 13 e j s in 
dread, in fear 45 c ; 4 In force 42 b, 48 d j 4 (one) in hand 47 ; 
4 in j udgement 11 a, b ; 4 in lieu of 49 ; 4 in one’s light 2 ; 
4 in need 46 ; 4 in profit 48 d 5 4 in a (certain) relation 15 e, 
38 ; 4 in (another’s) shoes 2 ; 4 in stall 48 d ; 4 in stead 48 ; 
s in stead of 40 ; s in vail 48 d ; 4 in the way 2 ; 4 indebted 
15 “ : 4 instead of 49 ; 4 king 15 a ; 4 law 42 b j 4 the market 
62 j t model 3 e ; 4 mute 15 d ; 4 (= consist) of 73 ; 4 off 96 ; 
4 off and on g 7 ; 4 officer 13 a; 4 on (prep ) 17, 74, (adv.) 98 ; 
4 (one) on (a price) 44 b s 4 on one’s own bottom 5 ; 4 on the 
defensive 10; 4 on end 17 d ; $ on one's own feet, on (upon) 
a foot^footing 2 ; 4 on one’s guard 10 ; 4 (one) on hand 47 ; 4 
on one s head 8 ; 4 on one's own legs 2 j j on the offensive 10 ; 
4 open 20 ; 4 or fall 9 c ; 4 out 99 ; 4 over (prep.) 75, (adv.) 
xoo; 4 pad se ; 4pat 14; 4 the patter 53b; 4 perdu 5; 
jpledged, reproved 15 d ; s Sam 61 s 4 security 15 a ; 4 sen- 
tinel, sentry 5 e ; 4 shot 52 b, 61 ; 4 sound 23 j 4 sponsor 15 b; 

4 stable 23 ; 4StaIl48di 4 stiff 9; 4 still 4, 27,321 4suit53b; 

4 surety 15 a 54 thick 17 b, c; 4 till 76 ; 4 to (prep.) 76, (adv.) 
101 j s to (the knees, etc.) in i c ; j (one) to (a price) 44 b ; ^ to 
avail 48 d ; 4 to the bar it a; 4 to lose, win 16 d ; 4 together 
X02 j 4 treat 61 ; 4 one’s trial 53 b ; 4 umpire 5 e ; 4 under 77 ; 
f until, unto 76 ; 4 up x 7 d, 103 j 4 up to (the knees, etc.) in 
1 c ; 4 upon x 7l 78 ; 4 (one) upon (a price) 44 b j 4 upon game 

4c; 4 upon ones trial xta; 4 upright 5, i 7 dj 4 (a) watch 

00 ; f well 15 e 3 38 b ; s whole 23 $ s with 79 5 5 with water 
27 b. 

Standage (stse-ndedg). In 6 stannage. [f. 
Stand v. + -age.] 

Arrangements or accomlnodation for standing. 
Also, a charge for permission to stand. 

1777 Banuby Inclos. Act xo Settling the standage for the 
crops. *848 Jrtil, R, Agric. Soc. IX. j. 120 The object is 
‘o l l ~. a firm standage for cattle drinking at the pond, 
logo Tunes iK Dec. 13/5 The action was to recover.. in 
respect oF sidage or standage charged upon trucks., which 
remained inore than four days upon.. sidings. 1007 Advt . 
[Northumbld.], Standage for Motors and Cycles. 

fb. A standing, stall. Obs. 

*600 S. Forman Antolbgr. (1849) 8 They kept a stannage 
at our Ladie faier 3 and ther were many knavishe boies which 
were at play bebinde the stannage, and often thruste downs 
their ware. 

2 . Mining. An underground reservoir for water. 
184a 1st Rep. Comm. Employ mt. Childr. Mines 50, 13 
fathoms lower being sunk for ‘ standage ’, or for a reservoir 
of water. 1873 J. H. Collins Princ. Metal Mining 33 The 
space underneath serves as a water channel and standage 
or sump, 1883 Gkesley- Gloss. Coalmining 237. 

Standage, obs. variant of Standish. 
Standard (standard), sb. Also 4-6 stan- 
darde, 4-5 stondard, 4-6 standards, 4-7 stan- 
derd, (6 standred), 4-7, 8 rare standart, 5-6 
standert (5 estandart, 6 standertt), stondart(e 
(5 stondert), 6 stander, 7 Sc. stender. See also 
Estandakd. [aphetic a. OF .estandard, -art, -esten- 
aard, -art (mod.F. itendarcT) = med.L. standardum. 
-us, standarium, etc., Pr. estandard, -art, Sp., Pg. 
estandarte, It. stendardo ; according to most scholars 
f. com. Rom. estend-ere (L. extmd-Sre to stretch out : 
see Extend v.) + -akd ; a parallel synonymous for- 
mation with different suffix is It. stendale, late OF. 
estandale, -deitle (med.L. standale, -alis). The Fr. 
R V ™- haS paSSed int0 a11 the living Teat, langs. : 
MUG. sfanthart (by popular etymology, as if 
stand hard ’), later standart, standert (mod.G. 
standarle), MDu. standaert (mod.Du. standaard, 
standerdfDa., standart, Sw. standar. 

The origin of sense 9 (‘standard of measure or 
weight ), whence the oilier senses in branch II are 
derived, is somewhat obscure. It appears in AF. 

( estaundart ) and Anglo-L. (standards) in the 
13th c,, two centuries earlier than our earliest 
vernacular instance. It has not been found in con- 
tinental OF. ; the use of Du. standaard in this 
seuse is believed to be imitated from English. It 


is noteworthy that in early instances the standard 
of measure is always either expressly or by impli- 
cation called * the king’s standard an expression 
which belongs to the older sense 1. It seems 
probable thatsense 9 is afig. use of sense 1 ; the king’s 
standard being the point of reunion of the army, and 
the centre from which, commands are issued. 

The senses grouped as branch III are of doubtful, 
probably of various and in some instances of mixed 
origin. The notion of ‘ something conspicuously 
erected’, involved in sense I, would account for 
several of them ; others may be referred to the idea 
of ‘something permanent, fixed, or stationary’, 
generalized from sense 9. Etymological associa- 
tion with Stand v. has, however, certainly affected 
the whole group, and it is possible that in some 
uses the word should be regarded as an alteration 
of Stander. The senses of this branch are almost 
confined to English : OF. has estandart some kind 
of torch (rare* 1 ), and WFlem. has standaart 
mill-post (De Bo ; standaert , ICilian) ; but the 
relation of these to the English uses is obscure.] 

I. A military or naval ensign. 

1 . A flag, sculptured figure, or other conspicuous 
object, raised on a pole to indicate the rallying- 
point of an army (or fleet), or of one of its com- 
ponent portions ; the distinctive ensign of a king, 
great noble, or commander, or of a nation or city, 
t Standard-general : the principal standard of an army. 
In Eng, the word appears first with reference to the 
Battle of the Standard ' in 1138. A contemporary writer, 
Richard of Hexham, relating the story of the battle, de- 
scribes the ‘standard’ there used as a mast of a ship, with 
flags at the top, mounted in the middle of a machine which 
was brought into the field. He quotes a Latin couplet 
written on the occasion, which says that the standard was 
so called from ‘ stand because ‘it was there that valour 
took its stand to conquer or die 
**54 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1138, Him [sc. king David 
of Scotland] com to games Willelm eorl of Albamar..mid 
feu men &..flemden Jie king set te Standard. 1297 R. 
Glouc. (Rolls) 6x75 Edmond dqte is stondard ware he ssolde 
him sulue abide. 13 .. K. Alis. 2377 (Laud MS.), To ymagu 
hij turneden pas per J»e kynges standarde was. 1338 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1723) 1x3 pise men lift ther standard, that 
stoute was & grim Ageyn Bauid wandelard, & disconfite 
him. c 1425 1 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 823 All these seuyn 
capteynes had standardes of pryce. 1483 Cath. Angl. 339/1 
ASstanderd or Abekyn.siWa. <1x548 B.Al.x.Ckron.,He,uV, 
°4 b. Banners, standers and penons of the kynges armes. 
1588 Parks tr. Mendoza s Hist, China 165 A watch towre 
..who had discouered our sbippe, and knew the standard 
or flagge to bee the kings. 1594 Shaks. Rich. III. v. iii. 263 
Then in the name of God and all these rights, Aduance your 
Standards, draw your willing Swords. 1609 Holland A mm. 
Marcell. xv. vn, 43 An high banke above which stood the 
maine standerds of Eagles and other ensignes. 1609 Bible 
(Douay) Jer, vi. 1 In Ihecua sownd with the trumpet, and 
over Bethacarem lift up the standart. i6xx Bible Hum. 
{*• 3- F. Johnson's Kingd. <$• Commiu. 314 Every Citie 
hath his puncipall Standard } with their peculiar armes and 
devices Hierem, to distinguish one people from another. 
1033 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. ir. xxv. 232 The Burgesses., 
(mine to the Lord President, to beseech him to render unto 
them their Charter, Seale, Mace, and Standard. 1656 Earl 
Monm. tx. Boccalims Advts.fr. Paruass. 1. Ixxxv. (1674) 
112 Francisco Pico.. was made Standard-bearer; and, in 
ms Standard-General, bore the famous Ensign of an open 
Book. Waterhouse Apns.yArm.15 Vexilla properly 
signifies the Standers of Kings and Chiefs. 1737 Pope 
‘V 1, 4 1 He. -Tore down a Standard, took the 
Fort and aH. * 7 8x Cowper Table T. 454 The standards 
of ail nations are unfurl’d. 1804 Med. Jrnl. XII. 46 
-A*.. . P v, te respecting the capture of the standard 
ot the Invmcibles before Alexandria. 1808 Pike Sources 
Misstss. 11. App. 23 They gave up the Spanish flag, 
and we had the pleasure to see the American Standard 
hoisted m its stead. *831-3 E. Burton Reel. Hist. xxx. 

'j 4,5) 043 ( f rom this time the imperial standards bore a 
device, which was composed of the two first letteis of the 
name of Christ xn Greek. *864 Pusav Led. Daniel (1876) 
114 The black eagle is the standard of Prussia. 189* Farrar 
Rzrkti. tr Dawn 111, The tents and standards of the soldiers 
had been struck with fire from heaven. 
transf. 1761 Ann. Reg., Char. 8/2 Every raja. .appears 
..mounted on an elephant, and is at once the general and 
ensign, or standard of that corps, who keep their eyes con- 
stantly on him. 1 

b. In many phrases used, with pregnant sense, 
the standard being taken as typifying the army or 
its leaders ; e.g. to raise one's standard, take up 
arms ; under the standard of, serving in the army 
of; so to join the standard of\ and the like. 

C1500 Melmint xxiv. x6 4 Your vassall & seruaunt shal I 

to ^ P I vn th ®f a A nda I t o{ - your governance. *667 Mil- 
ton p.d. VII. 207 As Armies at the call Of Trunmet 

?°W’iV he ‘ r Standard, 1697 Dryden Vi rg. Georg iv 
hoarse allarms the hollow Camp rebounds, . .Then 
to their common Standard they repair. 1738 Glover Leo 
Sfi? '• *is They with dread Will shrink iefore your sTani 
dards. 1838-43 Arnold Hist. Rome II. xxxvii. 481AII the 

ilIoTinuLWA^r Italy vrT i f e -- eady t0 j° in standard. 

had VIL lvu ; 2 4* In a short time he., 

■slw rV 0 mo re than 20oo horse under his standard. 
184a W. C. Taylor Anc. Hist. xvii. § 2 ( e d. 3) coo Wearled 
^y r 5 nn 5 r o^Domitian, Lucius Antonius.. raised the 
stonferd of revolt in his province. 1845 James Arrah Heil 
r 1 ’ ? e wo" 14 raise_ his standard at once, and march to 
London. 185* Sir J. Graham in C. S. Parker Life »■ Lett 
& 7 U pimLd. henVal CampStrader host!le staridar^s wifi 


0 . fig- 

*S3* More Confut, Twdale 11. 103 Some that weie here- 
tyques in dede, and wolde . . auaunce theyr owne heresyes 
forwarde vnder the name and standard of his [Origen’sl 
faniouse authoryte. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 87 
No crueltie or sacriledge against God, or man, so irreligious 
..but Religion was pretended to be the cause, and bare the 
Standard to Destruction. 1688 Jas. II in Gutch Coll. Cur. 
I. 339, I tell you this is a Standard of Rebellion : I never 
saw such an address ! 1856 N. Brit. Rev. XXVI. 230 [They] 
if they did not vote against him, at least deserted their 
standard, and did not vote at all. *888 Bryce Amer. 
Comrn-M. II. lxx. 566 The gain of even twenty or thirty 
votes.. is so likely to bring fresh lecruits to his standard. 

2 . In a more restricted sense, a military or naval 
flag of some particular kind. 

Ordinarily, the standard is understood to be distinguished 
from a banner by being long and tapei ing instead of squai e, 
and from a pennon by its greater breadth. The British 
royal standard, however, which is flown when the king or 
a member of the royal family is present, is now a square 
flag (thus technically a ‘ banner ’), divided into four com- 
partments bearing the emblems of England (twice), Scot- 
land, and Ireland. In the British army, the regimental flags 
of the cavalry are called standards, those of the infamiy 
being ‘colours’. In the U.S. army the flag of a cavalry 
regiment is called its standard. 

I 37 S. Barbour Bruce xi. 465 Thai saw so fele biowdyn 
baneris, Standartis, pennownys apon speris. 1471 Caxton 
Recuyell (Sommer) xgg And than made dysplaye banyers, 
standardes & penons. 1523 Berners Froiss. I. xviii. 22 
Euery man mounted, and the baners and standers fotowed 
this new made knygbt. *1548 Hall Chron,, Hen. VI I 
S3 d, Barges garnished with standardes, stremers and penons. 
a *577 Sir T. Smith Cornnm. Eng. 1. xviii. (15S9) 33 Knights 
bannerets are made in the field , with the ceremonie of cut- 
ting off the poynt of his standert, and making it as it were 
a baner ; 1644 [Walsingham] Effigies True Fortitude 12 
His Majesties Banner Royall, vulgarly called the Standaid. 
* 7 °o Tv rrell // ist. Eng. II. 765 The Victors carried oft 
his Standard Royal. *8x* Regul. Orders Army ix A 
Field Marshal is to be salutecfwith the Colours and Stan- 
™ wa 1 * the Forces. *8*4 Wellington in Gurw. Deep. 
(1838) XII. 75 A lequest ..that the brigade of cavalry con- 
sisting of the s« dragoon guards, the 3" 1 and 4 th dragoons. . 
should be permitted to bear the woid * Salamanca ’ on their 
Standards cx86o H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. is Who 
attends the standard ? 1868 Queen's Regul. Army § 6 The 
Standards of Regiments of Dragoon Guards are to be of 
silk damask. 

+ b. In certain occasional uses. Standard of 
trade', a merchant ensign. Standard of truce \ a ling 
of truce hoisted on a pole. Obs. 

Pasio l l ^ eii ' V 8S Then they lonchyd a bote, and 
sa “ „ Up a - stouder c t of truesse. *653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's 
h “ e ° M -'° md 

3. = Standabd-beabeb. 

■f^V, 19 ? 5 s ® nd ith Ymagu, youre standard, And 

^Co fnr^’ ^L furs . t T* 1 , f z 4°o Sowdoue Bab. 2717 
q , L t od ‘he stondart thou getist noon here’. *48* 
GfVny. 2cix. 150 Theyr estandart had hen longe 
seke b y thoccasion of his hurte. 1610 Siiaks. Temp. m. fi. 
19 Ihou shalt bee my Lieutenant Monster, or my Standard, 
new Ins it‘ ^ i8 u 3 \. 1+ ^he standard must take care 
g e the wheeling man to exceed a moderate 
gallop. Prop. Reg. I/istr. Cavalry in. 101 The 

Standard and his Coverei lesume their posts. 

1,. bod y °f troops kept in reserve in the 
earlier part of an engagement. Obs. 

. 5.’ ' (Ro [ Is ) 8252 pes tueye adde }>e meste ost, 

hfi weri wei! rd W3S ^ V ° r t0 hdpe h0r felawes ’ wanne 

1 5 . A company of cavalry. Obs. 

/a^°^™ BAND f r -c T f^ Vne Comette decheval- 

No tV it an l ar L of horseme n. *678 Land. Gas. 

is StandardJ he French have rece »ved a reinforcement of 

f 0. 

Head-quarters. Obs. 

hoI? e X tl, C h!r«M 1 M viii * 106 There [in helle) deth 

,5, his standard whiche sendeth out thurgh all the 
woridfor to fetche them that ben his. ^ 

corollif*' — ^V EY TT,T^ m ° St ^ eta ^ a P a piIiobaceous 
P vj r °d'Bot. (ed. 3) 396 Papilionacea, butterfly- 

178S M a rtyn L^d'Bd fi^? dar 1’ ° r ? 1 j per Petal fscending. 
the 0 thp4 • ,u -(? 794) 35 A large petal, covering 

a ?py ' u S i a ?. upper part of ‘he corolla [of 

J GalpinSxV Cdle T the standau ? or banner. 1806 
Ious *8^ sessile..: standardvil- 

Flowerc I In .°. KE 5 Florai 03 Lathyrus hirsutus.. 

i m. ; standard crimson. 

. Ornith . Each of the two lengthened wing- 
leathers characteristic of certain birds. Cf. Stan- 
DABD-WING. 

SDri^lw \ U Pr0C ’ ZooL S , oc ' XXVIr - *3° I‘ has, 

sEaftf ‘A® Jesser coverts of each wing, two long 

IHs die w ®hbed on each side at the apex. 

inducMmsM 851011 of these peculiar winged standards that 
SemioItTa ?™V 0Se . f0T f ‘he subgeneric appellation of 
x ” f •vid • I ^ 3 r~? n A J m ‘ 4- Flag. Nat. Hist. Set. 111. 

:h feather (or, as it has been termed, ‘stan- 
l0n f est °/ a11 ’ *864 P. L. SclATER in 

The long ‘standard feather’. *903 W. L. 
rorima^i f iark * Africa III. 42 Tile ninth 

‘j pro,on g e d to about three times the length of 
the first and forms so-called streamer or standardf 

ci T’k emp • measure or weight. 

o. Ahe authorized exemplar of a unit of measure 

’ •!' g ’ a measur ing rod of unit length ; a 
SiL° f UtUt ca P acIt y> or a mass of metal of unit 
weight, preserved m the custody of public officers 

MS* of the 
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Original standard ■ the standard of which the others are 
copies, and to which the ultimate appeal must be made. 

1429 Rolls of Par It. IV. 349/1 Wei3tis..acordant to ye 
standard of ye Chekier. c *430 Eng. Misc. (Surtees) 61 The 
sayd Burgese schall haffe y e standard, that is to say, the 
buschell, halff a buschell [etc.]... the qwhyche mesures 
schuld agre with the kynges standard. 1330 Palsgk. 276/2 
Stondart to mesure bye, maistresse mesure. 1388 Lam bard 
Etren. iv. iv. 436 If they of the towne where the kings 
Standerd is appointed to lemaine, haue not their common 
weights and measures signed. 162a Bacon Hen. VII 101 
There was also a Statute, for the dispersing of the Standard 
of the Exchequer, throughout England; thereby to size 
Weights and Measures. 1624 Massinger Renegado in. iv, 
Let but any Indifferent gamester measure vs inch, by inch, 
Or waigh vs by the standard, I may passe I hauc beenc 
prou’d againe, true mcttall. 1658 Phillips, Standard.. 
also the standing measure of the King, or State, to which 
all other measures arc framed. 1681 Peace # Truth 7 'Tis 
equally Treason to serve a Usurper, and to Usurp the 
Regalities of the Lawful Prince by forging new Standaids 
of Commerce. 1694 J. Smith Horolog \ Disquisit. 45 A Royal 
Pendulum alteady Rectified, for a Standard to Adjust other 
Clocks by. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Measure^ The sealed 
Gallon at Guildhall, which is the Standard for Wines, Spirits, 
Oils, &c. 1764 Burn Poor Laws 244 The statute for ascer- 
taining the measure of ale quarts and pints according to 
the standard, is seldom put in execution. 1836 W. H. 
Miller in Phil. Trans, CXLVI. 733 History of the Stan- 
dards of English Weight. 1870 Pall Mall Gaz. a Sept. 3 
The annual report of the Warden of the Standards lately 
issued. 1871 C. Davies Metric System in, 101 These 
standards were kept in the royal exchequer. 
fig. 1736 Butler Anal. 11. viii. 399 An original standard 
of right and wrong in actions. 

b. I 11 abstract sense : The legal magnitude of a 
unit of measure or weight. 

1340 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 13 § 2 Eucry handfull to con- 
tein .iiii. inches of the standerde. 1609 Ev, IVom. in Hum. 

I. C, Citty wife. I haue a Ruffe is a quarter deepe, mea- 
sured by the yard. Hostis. Indecde by the ynrd 1 Citty 
w. By the standard. 

o. A normal uniform size or amount; a pre- 
scribed minimum size or amount. 

1623 Bacon Ess., Greatness Kingd, (Arb.) 477 Making 
Farmes, and houses of Husbandry, of a Standard ; That is, 
maintained with such a Proportion of Land vnto them, as 
may breed a Subiect, to Hue in Conuenient Plenty. 1694 
Falle Jersey 11. 68 Almost all our Trees arc Pollards ; . . The 
Husbandman being obliged to bring his Trees to a Standard, 
by Lopping of those.. Luxuriant branches which.. would 
cover his little Plots. 

t d. A unit of measurement. Obs. rare. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. ill. 284 As for the divi- 
sions of the yeare, and the quartering out this remarkable 
standard of time, there have passed especially two distinc- 
tions. 1830 Hersciiel Study Nat. Phil, 123 As a first 
preliminary townrds effecting this, we fix on convenient 
standards of weight, dimension, time, &c. 

IT e. Sometimes misused for : Actual stature. 
1833 Nyren Yng. Cricketer's Tutor (1902) 133 John was 
a stoutly-made man ; his standard about five feet ten inches. 

f. The substance or thing which is chosen to 
afford the unit measure of any physical quantity, 
such as specific gravity. 

1803 R. Jameson Char. Min. (1817) 266 Water is the 
standard with which all other bodies are compared. 1813 

J. Smith PanoramaSci, <$• Art II. 486 Water, .is employed 
as the standard of comparison in all tables of specific 
gravities. *869 C. H. Gill Chem.for Sch. xxii. 274 Dalton 
. . adopted it [«. hydrogen] as the unit or standard of atomic 
weight. 

g. Bowls. A light reed or cane used to measure 
the distance of rival bowls from the jack. 

1876 Encycl. Brit. IV. 180/2. 1897 Encyil. Sport 1 . 129/2. 

10. (Originally jig. from 9 .) An authoritative or 
recognized exemplar of correctness, perfection, or 
some definite degree of any quality. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. Proem., in Ashm. (1632) 9 This 
Boke j Named of Alkimy the Ordinall, The Crede mini, the 
Standard perpetuall. 1663 Boyle Occas. Reft, v. v. (1848) 
316 Men will be asham’d to be unlike those, whose Customs 
and Deportments pass for the Standards, by which those 
of other Men are to be measur'd. *676 Hale Contempt. 

I. 304 He was exhibited, as the common standard and pat- 
tern of a Christian’s condition. 1691 T. H[ale] Acc. New 
Invent, p. evil, These Draughts of the Rivers serving as the 
Standards by which all future Enlargements or Diminutions 
..may be guided. 1709 Felton Diss. Classics (1718) 147 
Among the Romans, Horace is the Standard of Lyric, ana 
Virgil of Epic Poetry. 1710 Caldwell Papers (Maid. Club) I. 
2x9 They [at Hanover] believe themselves a standart that 
mankind should be guided by. 174a West Let. in Gray's 
Poetns( 1775) 136 [Racine’s] language is the language of the 
times, and that of the purest sort; so that his French is 
reckoned a standard. *777 Sir W. Jones Poems, etc. Pref. 
14 We always return to the writings of the ancients, as the 
standard of true taste, *789 Mrs. Piozzi Joum. France 

II. 139 Let us learn better than to set up self, whether na- 
tion or individual, as a standard to which all others must 
be reduced. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. IV. iv. vii. § xx. 299 
The Academy rendered this dictionary the most received 
standard of the French language. 

b. A rule, principle, or means of judgement or 
estimation ; a criterion, measure. 

1563 Winzet Bk. 83 Quest. Wks. (S. T. S.) I. 53 At Pasche 
..thai..ministrate the sacraments til ws on the Catholik 
manere ; and be Witsonday thai change thair standart in 
our plane contrare. 1673 Dryden A mboyna Ep. Ded. A 3 b, 
You have serv’d Him..: making His Greatness, and the 
true Interest of your Country, the standard and measure 
of your actions. 1681 — A os. St A chit. 783 Nor is the 
people’s judgment always true :.,What standard is there in 
a fickle rout, Which, flowing to the mark, runs faster out? 
*779 Mirror No. 30 r 8 Let them [the inexperienced] not 


believe that the scale of fortune is the standard of happi- 
ness. 1781 Gibbon Decl. <.$• F. xx. (1787) II. 201 Personal 
interest is often the standard of our belief, as well as of our 
practice. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 61 The degree of estima- 
tion in which any profession is held becomes the standard 
of the estimation in which the professors hold themselves. 
1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem. li. (1832) 37 Without a prior 
standaid somewhere presupposed, who snail ascertain the 
quality of what is willed ? 1837 Lockhart Scott II. ni. 86 
Scott had by no means measured .. the character.. of great 
public functionaries, by the standard with which observa- 
tion and experience subsequently furnished him. 1888 
Bryce Amer. Commw. I. x. 126 The English reader must 
be cautioned against applying his English standards to the 
examination of the American system. 

0 . pi. The hooks or documents accepted by a 
church as the authoritative statement of its creed. 
Hence occas. in sing. 

184* Penny Cycl. XXI. 173/1 All the divisions of the 
Seceders. .agree in adopting as their standards, in addition 
to the Westminster Confession of Faith [certain works of 
their founders], 1848 G. Struthers Hist. Relief Ch. 293 
These considerations,. induced them simply to proclaim 
their adherence to the Westminster standards. *88x J. M ac- 
piierson IVestm, Confess, of Faith (1882) t A Confession of 
Faith.. is accepted by members of churches acknowledging 
it, simply as a subordinate standard. 

11. Legal rate of intrinsic value for coins ; also, 
the prescribed degiee of fineness for gold or silver. 

1463 Ir. Acts, 3 Edw. IV, c. 32 Forasmuche as the said 
moneis of silver may not continually be made according to 
his right estandei t. *33* Sir J. Williams Accompte (Abbotsf. 
Club) 91 Goldc . . coyned into crownes of vs a pecc, according 
to the standerde apperteyningc to the mynte. 1368 Grafton 
Chron.il. 121 At thys tyme was vsed to he coyned that stan- 
dard and finenesse that was called sterling money. x6ox in 
Stafford's Pac. Hib. 11. iv. (1633) 140 Being mcerely depen. 
dant of our Prcrogatiue to alter the Standerd of our Moneys 
at our pleasure. 1638 Charter Goldsm. Co. in A, Ryland 
A ssay Gold <?• Silver (1852) 28 The standards for gold are 22 
and x8 carats of pure metal in every ounce. . .The coinage is 
of the higher standard. . . The lower standard is used for all 
manufacturing purposes. . . The standards for silver are xx oz. 
xo dwt., and xx oz. 2 dwt. of pure metal in every pound troy. 
. .The higher standard is never used. x6gx Locke Consul 
Raising Value Monty Wks. 17x4 II. 68 That precise Weight 
and Fineness, by Law appropriated to the Pieces of each 
Denomination, is called the Standard, a X700 Evelyn Diary 
xg Sept. 1683, He said it must be finer than the standard, such 
as was old angel gold. X702 Loud. Gaz. No. 3863/4 Lost. ., 
a wrought Silver-Candlestick, old Standard. 1722 Da Foe 
Col. Jack (1840) 78 Good tower standard. 1737 Hahris 
Monty <$■ Coins 36 Trade requires, .an indelible standard of 
money. 1772-3 Act 13 Geo. Ill , c. 52 § 4 Plate, being of 
the standard ofeleven ounces ten pennyweight of fine silver 
per pound troy [shall be marked with] the figure of.. Bri- 
tannia. 

fig. 1672 Mauvei l Reh. Transp, 1. 271 The wit of France 
and England.. hath at all times gone much after the same 
current Rato and Standard. 

b. (Originally, + standard of commerce.) A 
commodity, the value of which is treated as in- 
variable, in order that it may serve as a measure 
of value for all other commodities. 

X683 Brit. Spec. 47 Some ono or other Commodity was 
every where found out to be the Standard of Commerce 
and Traffick. 1757 Harris Money St Coins 84 In these 
arts of the world, silver is, and time immemorial hath 
een, the money standard. 1776 Adam Smith IV. N. 1. v. 
43 Labour., is., the only standard by which we can compare 
the values of different commodities at all times and at all 
places. 2823 M°Culloch Pol. Econ, 1. 23 Having been used 
..as standards whereby to measure the relative value of 
different commodities. 

12. A definite level of excellence, attainment, 
wealth, or the like, or a definite degree of any 
quality, viewed as a prescribed object of endeavour 
or as the measure of what is adequate for some 
purpose. 

Standard of living, of comfort-, the view prevailing in 
a community or class with regard to the minimum of mate- 
rial comfort with which it is reasonable to be content. 

*7*x Shaftesbury Charact. (1732) III. *38 ’Twas thus 
they [the Greeks] brought their beautiful and comprehen- 
sive Language to a just Standard... The Standard was 
in the same proportion carry’d into other Arts. 1748 
Melmotii Fitzosoorne Lett. lvii. (1740) II. 86 For may 
not publick happiness be estimated by the same stan- 
dard as that of private ? *766 Fordyce Serm. Young Women 
(1767) I. i. xx Act up to the best standard of your sex. 1780 
Mirror No. 79 ? 18 We are told that those manners should 
be painted, not as they are found in nature, but according 
to an ideal standard of perfection in what is called the 

? olden age. c 1800 Pegge A need. Eng. Lang. (1803) 38 
luring his translation of Quintus Curtius.,it[rc. the French 
language] had varied so much that he was obliged to correct 
the former part of the work to bring it to the standard of the 
other. 1827 Lytton Falkland 1. 45 Neither in person nor 
in character was he much beneath or above the ordinary 
standard of men. X903 A. McNeill Egregious English xx. 
186 The standard of living in England is an .. artificial 
standard. Practically every Englishman lives, or longs to 
live, beyond his means. 

b. In British elementary schools : Each of the 
recognized degrees of proficiency, as tested by 
examination, according to which school children 
are classified. 

The sixth is the highest standard which children are ordi- 
narily required to pass, the seventh being intended mainly 
for those who are to become teachers. 

*876 Lubbock Elementary Educ.ya Contemp. Rev. June 
79 The classes from which the children are examined in 
Standards II-VI. 1894 Times 22 Mar. 4/6 He , . was in the 
class of which defendant was teacher — viz., the seventh 
standard. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 204 In some 
schools there is a standard o. .for dull or backward children. 


*9° a Violet Jacob Sheep. Stealers xv, When the village 
urchins . . are still wrestling with the fourth * standard ’. 

attrib. 189* Hardy Tess xix, She was expressing in her 
own native phrases— assisted a little by her Sixth Standaid 
training— feelings which [etc.]. X903 A. McNeill Egre- 
gious English i. 9 Nature, like the seventh-standard boy in 
a board school, ‘ can get no higher ’. 

c. Sporting. (See quot.) 

1897 Encycl. Sport I. 62/2 (Athletics) Standard , the time or 
distance assigned to each event at a championship meeting, 
by beating which a competitor becomes entitled to a medal. 

13. f a. Some fixed numerical quantity. (? A 
quarter hundred, 25.) 06s. 

*545 Rates Custom Ho. b vj, Knyues of collayne the gioce 
xxx. s. Knyues of roue the standerde v. s. 

b. A definite quantity of timber, differing in 
different countries. (Cf. standard deal , B 1 c.) 

*858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Standard,.. a solid measure 
by which hewn timber is estimated, varying in diffeient 
timber countiies._ *864 Daily Tel. 17 Aug., A ‘ Peteislmrgh 
Standard .consists of 120 deals of 12 feet long by 11 inches 
wide and 1 J inch thick. [This = 163 cubic feet.] 1891 Law 
Times XCX. 192/2 The vessel contained about 1000 stan- 
dards... A standard was 163 cubic feet of timber. 

1 14. A kind of arrow (distinguished from ‘ bear- 
ing arrow 1 and * flight ’). Obs. 

Peril, short for * standard arrow’, which occurs in later 
citations of 16th c. documents. See quot. 1465. 

[1465 Ir. Acts, s Edw. IV, c. 4 (1786) I. 29 It is ordeyned 
..That every Englishman.. shall have an English bow., 
with twelve shafts of the length of three quartets of the 
standard.] 1537 City of Lond. Jrnl. 17 If. 46 in Vicary’s 
Anat. (1888) App. in, 177-8 Who will comme..and take a 
longe bowe in his hande— having the standarde therin thei e- 
fore prouyded,.. shall haue for the best game a Crown of 
golde...And for the best game of the bearing nrrowe, he 
shall haue [etc.]... And for the best game of the flight, lie 
shall haue [etc.]. . . And . . there shalbe a trumpett blowcn at 
euerye shott, aswell of the standarde, as of the nrrowe or 
flight. 1398 Stow Sura. Lond. 77 Of old time . .the Officers 
of the Citie.,were challengers of all men.. to shoole the 
Standarde, broade arrow, and flight, for games. [168a W. M. 
(W. Wood) Remembr. Show <$• Shooting, 1583, 31 Then 
came the Duke, .bearing a Standard Arrow in his hand.] 
15. The market price per Ion of copper in the ore. 
1833 Leifciiild Cornwall 233 The term ‘standard of 
copper’.. denotes the estimated value of the fine copper 
per ton, considered from the various assays to be in the 
01 es sold ; less a fixed sum per ton.. deducted for the cost 
of smelting.. .When I began this book the .standard of copper 
was £125, 5J., but it has since varied considerably. *9x3 
Times 13 Sept. 18/3 London, Sept. 12.— Copper... Standaid 
continued its advance on Monday. 

10. Short for : a. standard booh (sec Standard a. 
3 b); b. ( Dyeing ) standard solution (see Stan- 
dard a. 1 b). 

*882 Crookes Dyeing <5- Tissue-Printing 379 A set of so- 
called ‘ standards '. These are mixtures of colouring matters 
and mordants not liable to undergo change or decomposi- 
tion, and which merely require the addition of a thickener 
..to be ready for printing. *889 Amer. Publ. Weekly 
30 Mar. 463 The old-fashioned book-store, with its supply 
of standards on the shelves tempting a customer to increase 
his library. 

III. Senses associated with the verb stand. 


f 17. A lofty erection of timber or stone, contain- 
ing a vertical conduit pipe with spouts and taps, 
for the supply of water to the public. Obs. 

‘The Standard in Cornhill’ continued as the name of a 
point from which distances were measured, long after the 
'standard ' had disappeared. 

*434 Cov. Leet Bk. 157 pat pe standard of J>e cundyte in 
pe Smythford-strete .. shall not be doon awaye. 13x7 Citron. 
Grey Friars (Camden) 30 At the stondert in Cheppe, *380 
Memoriall W. Lwnbe c ij, A standart with one cocke at 
Holborne bridge. xtaS Stow Svrv. Lond. 316 A standard 
of timber with a cocke or cockes, deliuering fayre spring 
water to the inhabitants. 1616 B. Jonson Devil an Ass 
1. i, I will fetch thee a leape From the top of Pauls-steeple, 
to the Standard in Cheepe. *663 Sir T. Herbert Trav.(x6yj) 
164 Towers, most of which are terrassed near the top like 
the Standard in Cheap-side. 1834 Thackeray Newcomts 
ii, This paradise, five miles from the standard at Cornhill. 

18. A tall candlestick. Now spec, a tall candle- 
stick (or, in recent use, an upright gas candela- 
brum) rising directly from the floor of a church. 

a *420 A unttrs of Arthur 451 (Thornton MS.) Sythene 
he..clathes gune calle, Sanapes and salers-.Preketes and 
broketes, ana standertes {Douce stondardes, Irel. standards] 
by-twene. 1488 in Archsologia XLV. xx6 A payre of 
Candelstyckks, greate standards for grete tapers, of tynne. 
1338 Ibid. XLIII. 2i8, ij greate standersof laten ; ij lampes. 
*553 in Daniel-Tyssen Surrey Ch. Goods (1869) 97 Item ij 
stondardes of lattyn. *603 Treswkll Joum. Earl Not - 
tingham 31 The roome was garnished with three hundred 
and twenty lights of wax, al set in standerds of siluer, of 
diuers fashions. *83* Pugin Chancel Screens 23 This screen 
is surmounted by standards for wax tapers, i860 Ecclesialo- 
gist XXI. 7a The church is lighted with brass gas standards. 

f b. (See quot) Cf. OF. estandart , a kind of 
torch. Obs. 

*6xx Florid, Doppione, a great torch of waxe, which we 
call a standard or a quarrier. 

19. An upright timber, bar, or rod ; e.g. + a tall 
pole erected for display on an occasion of rejoicing 
or festivity (obs .) ; an upright scaffold pole ; an 
upright bar for a window ; an upright support or 
pedestal in various machines. In recent use often, a 
slender and lofty iron pillar carrying an electric or 
gas lamp, overhead electric wires, or the like. 

c 1430 Brut 487 At the Ledenhall in Cornhill. .a standard 
of tre was set in myddys of the pavement fast in the grounds, 
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nayled with holme aud Ive, for disport of Cnstmasse to J>e 
peple of the Cite. 1477-9 Rec. St. Mary at Hill (1905) 85 
For xw foote of Elmyn horde, for steppes and standardis 
for the same steyre, vj d. i486 Nottingham Rec. 111. 257 
To ij. sawers for sawyng of t>e standerdes of the cnymney. 
igoa Privy Put se Exp. Elis. York (1830)25 Item, .to John 
Coneway smyth for foure transoms and xij standardes. 
£1580 in Fabric Rolls York Minster (Surtees) 118 For 
helping to carry into the wryghte housse standerdes, powles 
and boordes. 1587 Mascall Cattle ( 1596) 72 1 heir standard 
and posts to fasten them [oxen] by, would he round and 
smooth, ifiog Holland A mm. Marcell. xxiu. m. 222 
Whereupon the standard [of a ballista: L. stilus] being 
now at libertie with that quicke stroke.. hurleth out the 
stone. 1627 in Maitl. Club Misc. III. 369 note , For gifting 
the Cok and thanis and culloring of the same yellow with 
the glob and standart and stanes above the steiple held. 
1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 251 Fir Poles, of several lengths 
for Standards and Ledgers for Scaffolding. 18x3 Gent l . 
Mag. LXXXIII. 227/2 The pyramidal iron lamp standards 
in the outer court. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract, Build. 593 
Standards; the upright poles used in scaffolding.. In joinery, 
the upright pieces of a plate-rack. 1839 Urf. Dit t. Arts 268 
An apparatus with cutters attached to a standard. 1840 
F. Whishaw Raihet. Gt. Brit, tylrel. 128 The mile-standards 
are of wood, . .and are placed at intervals of a quarter of a 
mile. Ibid. 391 The distances aie marked from either end 
of the line on stone standards. 1856 Hurlstone Se 
Gordon Exch. Rep. XI. 183 The wires.. for the.. use 
of the railway company rest upon all the posts or standards 
in the respondent’s township. 1869 Rankine Machine 
Hand-tools PI. D 5, The same turning table also 
carries the standard, F, which supports the main gearing. 
1883 Law Times Rep. XLIX. 139/1 The scaffolding in 
front was constructed of five standards or uprights and 
one ledger. 1885 Act 48 # 49 Viet. c. 50 § 4 (iv), The 
purchase and erection of lamp standards. 1892 Labour 
Commission Gloss., Standards, two standards, i. two 
wooden legs with feet, which are often used instead of four 
legs to support the top frame of a table. 1007 H. Wyndham 
Flare of Footlights xxxlu, At intervals [along the Embank- 
ment] rose the tall standards of the electric lights. 

b. Naut. An inverted knee-timber, having the 
vertical portion turned upwards. 

1748 Anson's Voy. n. iv. 158 Two standards were broken. 
1750 Blanckley Nan. Expositor, Standards are a Sort of 
Knees fay'd from the Deck to the Sides of the Ship within- 
board, to strengthen her in the same Manner as Knees, but 
are bigger. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (17B0) s.v. Archi- 
tecture D, The standard of the head which fastens it to the 
stem. 1874 Thearle Naval Archit. in. xiii. 222 Standards 
are knees for connecting the stem posts to the deck beams 
of screw ships... Standards were fitted in sailing ships con- 
necting the fore side of inner post with the after end of the 
keelson. 


to. Coachmaking. ?Each of the four corner 
posts of a coach. 06s. 

1669 Pepys Diary 26 Apr., I. .do resolve upon having the 
standaids of my coach gilt with this new sort of varnish. 
Ibid x May, We went alone through the town with our 
new liveries.. and the standards thus gilt with varnish. 

d. In a plough : = Sheath s6A 

165a Blithe Eng. Improver Impr. u. xxix. (1653) 205 By a 
Standard put into the end of it [«. the plough-beam]. 1727 
R. Bradley Compl. Body Hnsb. 43 in Compl. Farmer (1760) 
s.v. Plough, CC are the sheaths or standards. 

e. figure-weaving. (See quot.) 

1831 G. R. Porter Silk Mantif. 284 The leaves [of heddles 
in a gauze loom] nutnheiedi and 2 which are called standards, 

£ (See qnot.) 

1866 J. H. Parker Concise Gloss. Terms Archit. 251 
Standard. . was also applied to the ends of the oak benches 
in churches, and that is the common use of the term now. 
20. a. Forestry. A tree or shoot from a stump 
left standing when a coppice is cut down. 

1473 Sir J. Paston in P. Lett, III. 86 That the standardes 
off suche mesur as he and I comonyd off maye also be 
reservyd. I suppose it was xxx. inche, abowt a yerde from 
the grownde. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 11. (1586) 
95 b, I sette them on the outside of my Orchard, as standards 
to defend their fellowes. from tempest and weather. 1669 
Worlidge Syst. Agric, vl 94 F elling of Coppices. . . Trimming 
up such as you spare for standards, as you go. 1677 Plot 
Oxfordsh. 206 That ancient Standard in the high-Park, 
known of all by the name of the Kings Oak. 1799 J. 
Robertson Agric. Perth 238 If the advantage of the copse 
alone is attended to, no standard should be left, except such 
seedlings as appear necessaiy to renew the stocks, 1832 
Planting 91 in Husbandry {Libr. Usef. Kturwl.} Ill, Stan- 
dard. — Ihe shoots of a coppice stool, selected from those cut 
down as underwood to remain for large poles or timber-trees. 

iransf. 1778 [W. Marshall] Minutes Agric. 31 July 1775, 
This pulled up the running weeds ; the standards left, were 
readily drawn by hand. 

b. Gardening. A tree or shrub growing on an 
erect stem of full height, not dwarfed or trained on 
a wall or espalier. 

1625 Bacon Ess., Gardens (Axb.) 562 Part of which Heapes, 
to be with Standards, of little Bushes, prickt upon their 
Top... The Standards to be Roses; lumper; Holly [etc.]. 
1685 Temple Gardening Wks. 1770 III. 218 [Gardens] part 
laid out for flowers, others for fruits : some standards, some 
against walls or palisadoes. 1688 Holme Armoury a. 86/a 
Standards aie trees standing of themselves, not on Wall 
sides. 1713 Guardian No. 173 (1756) II. 359 The trees, which 
were standards, and suffered to grow to their full height. 
1846 Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. 261 The fig-tree 
may be grown either as a standard, espalier, or against a 
wall. 1903 Q. Rev. Oct, 400 The only material difference 
between the experiments on dwaifs and standaids respec- 
tively is that [etc.]. 

+ 21. A kind of collar of mail or plate armour. 
06s. exc. Hist. 


[*37 s-'pAcc. Exch. K. R. 397/10 m. 3 Cxliiij standardis 
pro loncis.] *465 Will of T. Packet in Fairholt's Cos - 
iunte (1885) II. 370 A standard of gesserant garnesshed 
With silver, 1463 Marg, Pastoh in P. Lett, II. 190 Sertyn 


harnys. .. Inprimis; .. a standard of mayle [etc.], c 1490 
in sth Rtp.Hist. MSS. Comm. 445/1 Fower standardys 
with two gossetts of may I. 1530 Palsgr. 275/2 Standart 
of mayle, gorgeriu. 1885 Fairholt's Costume (ed. 3) I. 205 
[On monuments ijgi and 1412] the camail is leplaced by, 
or covered over with, a standard of plate. 


*|* 22. Some kind of service-book. 06s. 

c 1400 in Fabric Rolls York Minster (Surtees) 244 Super 
librum vocatum standard. 1409 Ibid. 245 Standerdes, ac 
eciam libri processionales, [ecc.]._ 1503 Visit, Southwell 
(Camden) 71 Libri in choro vulgaiiter vocati le Standarihs. 

f 23. A large pacldng-case or chest. 06s. 

* 37 i -3 Acc. Exch. K. R. 397/10 m. 3, j. standard mag- 
n[um] ferro ligatum, vj. Ciste magne ferro ligate. 1464 
luv. in T. H. Turners Dom. Archit. (1859) III. 113A 
square standarde, & covered with hlaak letheir, & bowden 
with yrne, with 2 lokys. . . A grete led standerd, full of stuff. 
..Agret standard of the chapell, bounde wth terne, with 
2 lokks. 1530 Privy Purse Exp. Hen. VIII (1827) 43 For 
ij standardes for to cai y plate fro yorke place to Hampton 
courte. a 1562 G. Cavendish Wolsey (1893) 183 The kyng 
caused to be sent hyme iii or iiii cartloods of stuffe, and 
most parte thereof was lokked in great standerds. 1663 
Cheque 3 k. Chapel Royal (Camden) 83 The Sergeant shall 
..deliver the Gentlemen their surplices out of the standard. 
Ibid. 93 Item, three standaids, whereof one is for the song 
books of our sayd Chapell. 

f 24. Coining. 1 = Pile sb* 1 . 06s. 

*473 Chancery Enrolments, Durham 3/49 m. 6 (P.R.O.), 
We.. haue..licencid.. William Omorighe . . to make graue 
and prynte ij dosene Tiussellys and j dosene Standerdys for 
penys and .iiij. Standerdys and viiij. Trussellysfor half 
penys. 1477 Ibid. 3/52 m. 4 (P.R.O.), To make..iij. dosen 
Trussels and .ij. dosen Standerdys for penys, and ij. dosen 
trussels and j. dosen Standerdys for halfpenys. 

25. s.w. dial. * A large standing tub used for 
washing purposes, for containing salted meat, etc.’ 
{Eng. Dial. Diet.'). 

1535 in Weaver Wells Wills (1890) 116, ii. vates, a standerde, 
a barell and a kole. 

20. f a. Something permanent ; something that 
has lasted a long time. In plural , Permanent or 
necessary furniture or apparatus (of a household, 
etc.). 06s. 

X4g2 Deed A. 8331 in Catal, Anc. Deeds P. R. O. (rgo2) 
IV. 292 [She to have all the goods and chattels of the said 
Sir William] except the stondardys of howseholde [and all 
his growing corn, etc.]. 1506 Will J. Cornwallis in Privy 
Purse Exp. Eliz. York (1830) 224/2 All the brewyng vessells 
and standards in the brewhouse and bakehouse. 1639 
Fuller Holy War 1. xxiii. (1640) 35 The mountains, .are 
standards too great.. for either time or warre to remove. 
1650 — Pisgah v. 191 So there are ceitain standards in all 
visions, being the mateiiall and corporall ground-woik, for 
a spintuall flourish., to improve Itself thereupon. 1655 
H. L’Estrange Reign K, Charles 157 The Queen was 
loath to proscribe so long a standard as Episcopacy, to 
entertain such an upstart m-mate as Presbytery, 
b. One who has been long in a position ; an old 
resident, official, servant, etc. Now only old 
standard (rare exc. dial.), 

a x66x ~$xsi.\xa. Worthies, Gen. xi. (1662) 1, 38 The Fickle- 
nesse and Fugitivenesse of such Servants, justly addeth a 
valuation to their Constancy, who are Standards in a Family. 
1665 Wood Life (O.H.S.) II. 45 This D r . was an old standard 
. .and at leisure times he would entertaine A. W. with old 
stories relating to the universitie. 1768 in 10th Ref. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. App. 1. 410, I believe [the new Cabinet will 
haimonize] well.., the old standards are usefull & I think 
makes every office better. 


1 27. Cookery. (Of somewhat obscure meaning ; 
usually explained as 1 principal or standing dish ’.) 

15x3 3 k. Keruynge in Babees Bk. 157 For standarde, 
venyson roste, kydde, fawne & cony [etc.]. Ibid. 166 The 
seconde course. Geliy whyte and rede..samon, dorrey, 
brytte, turbot, halybut; for standarde, base, troute [etc.]. 
1526 in J. Croft Excerpta Ant. (1797) 79 Item, a Roe 
toasted for Standart, Ibid. 80 Item, for a Standart Cranes, 
two of a Dish. 

1 28. A suit (of clothes) : = Stand s6.i 23 a. 06s. 
1630 B. Jonson New Inn, Argt. 11, The Lady had com- 

manded a standard of her owne best apparrell to bee brought 
downe. Ibid. n. ii, We ha’ brought a standard of apparrell, 
down, Because this Taylor fayld vs i’ the maine. 
f b. ? A set (of plumes). 06s. 

1578 Invent. R . Wardr, (18x5) 238 Foure standeris of 
fedderis for the toppis of beddis. 

TV. attrib. and Comb. 


2bl. Simple attrib. a. in sense 1 , as standard-cat 
-fag, - guard , half-squadron, -pole, -shaft, - shee , 
-spear, -staff. 

1848 W. Hemingburgh's Chronicon I. 59 note. The ca: 
roccio. or great “standard-car, is said to have been invente 
..in the year 1035. x8ax Sporting Mag. VII, xg6 Whe 
potent nature her “standard-flag rears. X750 Phil. Tran 
XLVII. 6 A soldier being confin'd to a tent call’d tl 
*standard.guard. 1796 Cavalry Instr. (1813) 227 The con 
manding officer in the rear of the “standard half squadroi 
<1x700 Evelyn Diary 23 Nov. 1644, The ropes and cabl< 
wtoch support the “standard-pole. 1497 Naval Ace. Hei 
VII{i8a6) 89 “Standard shaftes. X799 Campbell Hot 
11. 180 The stormy showers .. Freeze every “standard-shee 
18*5 Scott Talism. xi, [He] laid his hand on the “standari 
spear, as if to pluck it from the ground. 1560 Phaer cEnei 
E . ei J b > His fyriesraoking hronds on “standari 
staff Mezentius shooke. x8oa C. J ames Milit. Diet., Soc, 
machine.. fixed near the stirrup, to receive the end of ti 
standard staff. 1853 Kingsley Westw. Hoi xx. His le 
hand on the standard-staff, his sword pointed in his right, 
b. in sense 9 , as standard mark . 

1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Standard-mark, a leg 
assay mark for .gold of 22 carats fine, and for silver of 11 0 
Watch fi Clockm. 116 Tl 
btanaard Mark of the London Hall is a lion passant f( 


sterling silver. 1889 Gretton Memory's Uaikback 73 In 
stature and in grasp of mind rather below standatd-maik. 

0. in sense 12 b. 

1882 S. C. Buxton in 19th Cent. Nov. 792 The standard 
subjects are the three R’s, while the class subjects include 
English grammar, geography.. and needlewoik. 

30. Special comb. : standard-bred a., of horses, 
etc., bred up to the standard of excellence pre- 
scribed by some authority; standard-high, a., of 
the height of a standard shrub (see B. 5 ) ; standard 
lamp, a lamp with a tall standard resting on the 
floor (either moveable, as a lamp for domestic use, 
or fixed, as in churches). 

1891 Century Did., *S tandard-bred. X90X Wcstm. Gas. 
28 bept. 4/3 The standard-bred mate. 1842 Loudon Sub- 
urban Hort. 555 Standard cherry trees are genei ally budded 
“standard high, on free stocks of three yeais’ giowth fioin 
the seed. 1900 G. Swift Somerley 124 [He] came and stood 
with me under the light of the tall “standard-lamp. 

B. adj. [Attributive use of the sb.] 

1. I. Serving as a standard of measurement, 
weight or value ; conformed to the official stan- 
daid of a unit of measure or weight. 

x6aa Malynes Anc. Law-Merch. 306 If it bee appointed 
of make a Standard peece of tenne ounces fine. 1660 Beale 
in Phil. Trans. IV. 1113 A measuie, taken exactly from the 
standard-foot of London. 1827 Faraday Chem. Manip. iii. 
(1842) 67 The standard or imperial pint now to be used is 
larger than the wine pint, 1862 H. Spencer First Princ. 
11. vi. § 61 (1875) 192 a, From the standard-measuie pie- 
served at Westminster, are derived the measures for trigono- 
metrical suiveys. 2870 Jevons Elern. Logic xxxiii. 290 A 
yaid or foot has no meaning unless there be a definite 
standard yard or foot which fixes the meaning. 1871 B. 
Stewart Heat (ed. 2) § 25 The difference between meicurial 
and the standard aii thermometer becomes very considei- 
able at high temperatuies. 1873 J. C. Maxwell Eledr. <y 
Magn. (1881) II. 322 When it is intended to measure a cui- 
rent [electric] with the greatest accuracy in terms of standard 
units, it is called a Standard Galvanometei. 1878 Jevons 
Primer Pol. Econ. 108 In the English system of money, gold 
is the standard money and the legal tender. 1879 Cassell's 
Teclm. Edut. II. 175 The unit of calculation adopted in 
practice is a speim candle one-sixth of a pound in weight 
and burning 120 grains per hour ; this is called a * standard 
candle’, and the ‘standard burner’ in use in London is 
Sugg's London Argand, Number r. 1884 Knight Diet. Mech. 
Supp]., Standard Batleiy (Electricity). One to be used as 
a standard, having a perfectly constant electro-motive force. 

b. Having the piesciibed or normal size, amount, 
power, degree of quality, etc. 

Standard gauge (Railways) : see quot. 1884; also attiib. 
1807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 2) 165 lie calculated, that 
the increase of density, on mixing different quantities of 
standard acid and water, was [eta]. 1813 J. Thomson 
Led. Inflam. 113 In hectic fever the temperature seldom 
rises two or three degrees above the naiuial or standard 
tempeiatuie. 1825 T. Nichoison Oper. Mech. 550 The 
standard thickness of a brick wall is xi brick laid length- 
wise... A rod of standard brick- work, .will require 4500 
bricks. 1826 Art of Brewing (ed. 2) 17 To., evaporate the 
unnecessary quantity to a standard gravity. 1857 Miller 
Elern. Chem., Org. 60 For the preparation of the standard 
copper solutions. 1878 Stewart & Tait Unseen Univ. iii. 
§107. 120 That of boiling watei under th% standard pressureis 
374 0 . x88x Chicago Times 12 Mar., A standard-gauge rail- 
load. 1884 Knight Did. Mech. Suppl. s. v., ‘ Standard gage * 
means 4' 8J" between centers of lails. 1889 Haidwicke’s 
Science-Gossip XXV. 184/2 They are lectangular in shape, 
and are made of one standard size. 1900 P. N. Has luck 
Model Engin. Handybk. 43 All the small parts., would be 
made to some standard measurement. 1904 D. J. Shackllton 
Sp, Ho. Comm. 23 Mar. in Hansard 553 In using the woids 
standard rate of wages in his Resolution, he desired the 
House to unda^tand that he meant the trade union rate. 
Ibid. 557 That this House is of opinion that the wages paid 
to the unskilled workers in Government factories.. should 
be not less than the standard rate of wages, 
e. Standard deal : see quots. 

1834 M c Culloch Did. Comm. (ed. 2) 1150, 36J Russian 
standard] deals 12 ft. long, xj inch thick, xi inch broad, make 
x load timber. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Standaid- 
Deals, those planks of the pine or fir above 7 inches wide and 
6 feet long. 

d. Of bread (see quot.). 

1851 Mayhew Land. Labour I. 178 Previously to 1815 
bakers were restricted.. to the baking of three kinds of 
bread — wheaten, standard wbeaten, and household. The 
wheaten was made of the best flour, the standard wheaten 
of the different kinds of flour mixed together. 

2. Of precious metals, coins : Conforming to the 
legal standaid of fineness or intrinsic value. Also 
said of value or fineness. 

1677 W. B. Touchst. Gold $ Silver (title-p.), Discovering 
..how to know Adulterated Wares fiom those made of the 
True Standard Alloy. x6ox Locke Consid. Raising Value 
Money Wks. 1714 II. 68 The Fineness of Standard Silver 
in England is eleven parts Silver, and one part Copper, 
near. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Jacobus , . . a Gold-coin . . of 
two sorts, viz. theBioad Piece of Twenty Shillings Standard- 
value. . and the 22s. Broad-Piece. 1790 Keir in Phil. T rails. 
LXXX. 370, I added 144 grains of standard silver. _ *809 
R. Langford Introd. Trade 38 Standard Gold contains 11 
parts of pure Gold, and x part of alloy. Standard Silver 
contains 37 parts of pure Silver, and 3 parts of alloy. *866 
Crump Banking x. 230 The standard purity of the sovereign 
underwent many changes. 1879 Cassell's Tec/tn. Educ. 
IV, 308/2 Standard gold which implies the quality used for 
coinage.. is.. what is called twenty-two carat. 

3. Serving or fitted to serve as a standard ot 
comparison or judgement. 

1724 A. Collins Gr. Chr. Relig. 103 It seems incredible, 
that Origen..and other Christians of his time.. should re- 
ceive an Old Testament (and that with the greatest applause 
for its integrity, and as a standard Text) from enemies. 
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*776 Burney Hist. Mm. I. 276 note , We may suppose this 
sound to be the standard pitch, and fundamental note of the 
Mercurian lyre, 184s De Morgan Globes 95 One hundred 
of these [>c. the fixed stars] are selected, among which are 
th $ standard stars, as they are called, being those which are 
best known and best adapted for the most accurate use. 

b. Of a book, an author : That has a permanent 
rank as an authority, or as an exemplar of excel- 
lence. 

164S Milton Tetrach. Wks. 1851 IV. 180 But Eiasmus, 
who for having writ an excellent Treatise of Divorce, was 
wrote against by som buily standaid Divine, ..defends his 
former work. 1728 Pope Dune. iv. 123 Let standard- 
authors, thus, tike trophies born, Appear more glorious as 
more hack’d and tom. 1739 Goldsm. Bee No. 8 Acc. 
Augustan Age P 5 That he [L’Estrange] was a standard 
writer cannot be disowned, because a great many very 
eminent authors formed their style by his. 1783 H. Blair 
Led. Rhet. xx. 408 The good sense, and good writing. . 
render it [Addison’s Spectator] one of those standard books 
which have done the greatest honour to the English nation. 
1801 Speaker 2 May 534/1 A 1 History of Chemistry ’, which 
..has rapidly won its way into recognition in scientific 
circles as a standard hook on the subject. 

c. Of a law : That has the chief authority with 
reference to a particular subject. 

1752 C. Louthian Form Process Scot. 162 The Standard- 
law in England, concerning High Treason, is the Statute of 
the 23th of Edward HI. cap. 2. 

d. Of a maxim, etc. : Constantly repeated, 
standing, * stock ’. 

1803 Foster Ess. in. i. 10 A standard expression of con- 
temptuous dispatch. _ 1870 M. Arnold St. Paul <?• Protest. 
(1875) Pref. 36 Mr Miall's standard-maxim s The Dissidence 
of Dissent, and the Protestantism of the Protestant religion. 
2885 Spectator 25 July 977/1 [He] has his oft-repeated little 
standard jokes. 

II. 4 . Upright, set up on end, or vertically. 

Standard-knee =» Standard sb. 19 b. 

*538 in Lett. Suppress. Monasteries (Camden) 276 Item, 
ij standertcandelstyckes. *627 Cap r. Smith Seaman's Gram. 
ii. 14 All the beames to be bound with two knees at each 
end, and a standard knee at euery beames end vpon the 
Orlope, 1733 W. Ellis Chiltem (,• Fate Farm. 318 Its 
Standard Iron Pin is twenty Inches long and one Inch 
Diameter. 1833 London Encycl. Archit. § 981 Each fire- 
place to have., standard grates (kitchen grates supposing 
themselves by feet in front). 1846 A. Young Naut. Diet. 
203 Standard-knees. 1863 Morning Star 27 Feb., The 
illumination is produced almost entirely by standard gas- 
burners. 1873 Knigiit Did. Mech., Standard-piles , hi a 
coffei-dam. Piles placed at tegular intervals apart and 
connected by runners. 190* J. Black's Carp. # Builder, 
Scaffolding 21 Each side of the inner square was divided 
into two by two upright poles, so that theic wete thirty-six 
Standard poles on the outside, and sixteen on the inside. 

5 . Of a tree or shrub : Grown as a * stanclaid ’, 
not dwarfed or trained on a wall. 

2683 Temple Ess. Gardens Wks. 1731 I. 283 The Border 
is set with Standard Laurels. 2716 Land. Gas. No. 3488/8 
Standard Tiees of Cherries, Apples, &c. 1798 Times 

28 June 4/2 Large walled Gai den. .stocked with standard 
and wall fruit trees. 184a Florist's Jml. (1846) III. 87 The 
habit.. does not make itanswer so well as a standard rose. 
2908 Elk. Fowler Betw. Trent fy Ancholme 17 A tall 
standard Rose. 

Standard (stse-ndard), w. [f. prec. sb.] tram. 

a. To ascertain the fineness of (precious metal). 

b. To establish or deposit as a standard of measure 
or weight. 

2696 Ord. Counc. 24 Sept in Land. Gas. No. 3222/1 The 
said Rate.. upon the Receiving, Melting and Standarding 
of the said Plate. 2827 Hassler in J. Q. Adams Rep. 
Weights <S" Meas. (1821) 154 An iron metre standaided at 
Paris in 2709. 2820 G. G. Carey Gidde to Funds Method 
of standarding coins and bullion. 

Standard-bearer. 

1 . An officer or soldier who bears the standard. 

ei4go Brut 538 In his retenewe,.v standart berers. 

2338 in P. H. Hore Hist. Wexford (2900) I. 237 Watkyne 
and his followers did meth with Cahir M°Artes Standarthe 
berrer. 2344 Bktham Precepts War i. clxxv. H viij b, 
Plucke the standart from the standart bearer. 2612 Bible 
Isa. x. 18 Theyshall bee as when astanderd bearer fainteth. 
2782 Gibbon Decl. fy F, xxix. III. 129 As Mascezel advanced 
..he encountered one of the foremost standard-beareis of 
the Africans. 2879 Froude Caesar xvii. 278 The standard- 
bearer., reached the fosse, flung the eagle over the rampart, 
[etc.]. 

b. As the title of an office of dignity. Hist. 

1829 Heath Grocers' Comp. (1869) 3 Lord Fitzwalter, 
hereditary chastellain banneret qx standard-bearer of Lon- 
don. 2837 Lockhart Scott I. ii. 71 A charter granted by 
Archibald Earl of Douglas. . to Henry de Haliburton, whom 
be designates as bis standard-bearer. 

o. One who carries a banner in a procession. 
2493 Acc. in Sharp Cost. Myst. (1823) 196 Payd to the 
stondard-beyrres, & nor poyntesxj d. 2844 tr. M. T.Asmar's 
Mem. Baby l, P'cess II. 72 Accompanied by standard-bearers, 
carrying banners of various colours. 2838 Simmonds Did. 
Trade , Standard-bearer, an officer who carries a banner or 
colours in a procession. 

2 . fig. Chiefly, a conspicuous advocate of a 
cause ; one who is in the forefront of a political or 
religious party. 

*562 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 7 They that are bolder 
than other, and as it were standerd bearers to make any 
departyng from the Churche. 1394 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. 
Acad. n. 543 Epicurus himselfe, the captaine and standard- 
bearer of all atheists and epicures. i 6 o 8 Topsell Serpents 63 
Very seldome . . they [male bees, drones] stir out of doores, as 
those whom nature had pointed out to be the fittest to be 
stander-bearers, and to carry ancients in the camp of Venus. 
2622 Bible Cant. v. 10 My beloved is. .the chiefest [rnarg., a 
standard-bearer] among ten thousand. 2710 M. Henry 
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Christianity no Sect Wks. 1837 H- 449/1 Marvel not if the 
standard-bearers be most struck at. 1822 Scott Kenilw , vii, 
You, whom men call the standard-bearer of tbe true Protes- 
tant faith. 1900 G. C. Brodrick Mem, 408 As though I had 
any claim to be treated as a standard-bearer of the party. 

Hence Sta’ndardbearerBhip. 

2863 J, M. Ludlow Pop. Epics II. 201 Aragon promises 
the standard-bearership of his kingdom to whosoever will 
take William. 

Sta'ndardiam. rare, [-ism.] The system of 
educational * standards ’ (see Standard sb. x 2 b). 

1878 T. Sinclair Mount 33 Ultra-centralising educationists 
with competition and standardism as whole code of youth’s 
effort. 

Standardization (stasuada-idaiz^-Jan). [f. 
Standardize v. + -ation.] The action of stan- 
dardizing. 

2896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 226 The process of ‘ standardi- 
sation ’ which has been already adopted in two instances in 
the British Pharmacopoeia, 2900 M. Crackanthorpe in 
1 qth Cent, Jan. 104 The 1 standaidisation 1 of punishment is 
not the same as its ‘ equalisation ’. igoi Cyclists' Touring 
Club Gas. July 298/ 1 By all means, let us have standardisa- 
tion of nuts and bolts. 2904 Times 20 Dec. 15/3 Standardi- 
zation of waterpipes and fittings. 

atirib. 2902 Tunes 31 Dec. 13/1, I know, .other standardi- 
zation devices. 2908 Brit. P liar mac op. Rep. in Client, fy 
Druggist (1909) 20 Feb. 292/2 Standardisation experiments 
are in progress. 

Standardize (stscndaidaiz), v. [f. Standard 
sb. and a. + -ize.] 

1. trans. To bring to a standard or uniform size, 
strength, form of construction, proportion of ingre- 
dients, or the like. 

2873 C. H. Ralpe Ontl. Physiol. Client. 223 This solution 
must be standardized. 2889 Daily News 20 June 6/3 The 
supply of electrical energy under statutory powers could not 
be effectively carried out unless theie was some method of 
standardising the meters and other insti uments. 2904 Brit. 
Med. Jml, 10 Sept. 364 The emulsion was always made up 
to a uniform strength .. by .standaidizing it against an 
aibitrarily-cliosen standard bacterial suspension. 2907 [see 
Stably ado.]. 

b. traits/. 

2900 M. Crackanthorpe in iQth Cent. Jan. 103 (title), Can 
sentences be standardised ? 2906 igth Cent. June 990 Legis- 
lation is, to use an engineering expression, being stnn- 
daidised. 1922 F. Harrison Autobiog. Mem. II. xxxvii. 
314 Life and Society have been standardised. 

2 . To test by a standard. 

2882 Nature 3 Nov. 17/2 This other mode of measurement 
should be standardised . . by comparison with Mr. Hai court’s 
air-gas dame, which should alone be taken as the official 
standaid. 2898 Longm. Mag. Nov. 60 To standardise the 
poisonous principle contained in it [eel's blood]. 

3 . (Sec quot. 1890.) 

2889 Tablet 2 Nov. 688 For each instrument two plates 
will be standardised. 2890 Anthony's Photogr. Bull, III. 
238 The Lick observatory plates were 1 standardized.’ That 
is, a portion of each plate was impressed with the light from 
a standard lamp shining for a known time through a small 
hole at n known distance. 

Hence Standardized ft pi, a . ; Standardizing 
vbl. sb. (also alt rib.). 

2884 Times 24 Aug. 3 Standardized laudanum. 2889 Daily 
News 20 June 4/7 To advocate the establishment of an elec- 
trical standardizing laboratory. 289a Ibid, 32 Mar. 6/8 The 
Electric Standardising, Testing, and Training Institution. 
2923 Contemp. Rev. Dec. 776 Standardised voting catdsare 
provided by the respective candidates. 

Sta-naardizer. [f. Standardize v. + -er *.] 
a. One who standardizes, b. An apparatus for 
standardizing. 

2889 Land., Edin. ff Dublin Philos. Mag. Feb. 86 The 
absolute values of the polarization . . should . , have been 
identical, but according to the standardizer they were always 
markedly different. [<884 Times 24 Aug. 3 A serious erior 
in analysis might lead to greater variations in strength than 
the pre-standaidizers ever dreamt of.] 

Standard-wing. [Standard sb. 8 .] 

1 . A species of bird of Paradise ( Semioptera 
wallacei ) discovered by Wallace in the island of 
Batchian. 


1869 Gould Birds Austral. Suppl. PI. 52 Scmioptcia 
wallacei, G.R. Gray. Standard-wing. 2894-5 Lvdekker JEoy. 
Nat. Hist. III. 338 The standard-wing, .is characterised by 
, . the presence of two long projecting feathers from each 
wing. 2893 Ibid. IV. 43 Standard-winged Nightjar. 

2. attrib. or adj. — Standard-winged. 

287a J. H. Gurney Andersson's Birds Damara. Land 45 
Cosmetornis vexillarius (Gould). Standard-wing Goat- 
sucker. 1903 W. L. Sclater Stark's Birds S. Africa III. 
42 Cosmetornis vexillarius. Standard-wing Nightjar. 

Standard-winged, a. Omith. [Standard 
sb. 8.] Of certain birds ; Characterized by the 
possession of * standards 

1873-84 R. B. Sharpe Bayard’s Birds S. Africa 8g Cos- 
metomis vexillarius. Standard- winged Nightjar. 

Stand-by. [f- vbl. phr. standby : see Stand v. 
7 o , 91.] 

1 . Naut. a. A vessel kept in attendance for 


emergencies. 

2706 in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) VII. p. xci, Meleager 
[a snip] is my only stand-by and every week I must send 
something to Genoa for news. 

attrib, 288a Pall Mall Gas. 22 June 5/2 To the 230 pas- 
sengers was given the smaller 1 stand-by ’ steamer. 

b. An order or signal for a boat to stand by (see 
Stand v. 9 1 e) ; atirib. in stand-by belly the ringing of 
a bell in the engine-room of a vessel as a signal to 
stop the engines. 


1896 Kipling Seven Seas 46 (M’Andrew’s Hymn) Losh 1 
Yon's the ‘Stand-by’ bell. Pilot so soon? 

2 . One who stands by another to render assist- 
ance ; esp. fig. one who upholds or seconds another; 
a staunch adherent or partisan. 

1801 C. Gadsden in J. Adams' Wks. (1854) IX. 378 But 
my duty to my country and to our old standbys., compelled 
me in our late election to take up my feeble pen again. 
1837 Lady Canning in Hare Two Noble Lives (2893) II. 
238 Neill is made a General, and joins Geneial Havelock, 
and a capital stand-by he is. 1887 Baring-Gould Golden 
Fe’ather viii, His mother had always been his stand-by 
against the severity of his father. 2883 Mrs. Oliphant 
Sheridan i. 34 The respectable brandy-merchant had been 
the family stand-by. 

attrib. 2892 Constance MacEwen Three Women in Boat 
ix, She is a capital stand-by woman, holding her nerves as 
some people hold money — wisely and well. 2897 Westm. 
Gas. 18 Dec. 5/3 Eight 01 dinary winches, each manoeuvred 
by four men with ’stand by * labour at their elbow. 

3 . Something upon which one can lely ; a main 
support; a chief resource. 

2862 C. P. Hodgson Resid. Nagasaki iii. 70 We had that 
famous stand-bye [«c], a good ham, three fowls, sardines, 
bread and tea. 288a Stevenson Lett. 22 Feb., Art and 
marriage are two very good stand-by's. 1891 E. Kinglake 
Australians at H, 47 Old ladies are the great stand-by of 
the long established medicoes. 

attrib, 290a Daily Citron. 24 May 8/3 In Paris every 
summer foulard frocks re-appear with perennial freshness, 
and are made the stand-by gown of the woman of wisdom. 

Standee (stsendf-). U.S. [f. Stand d. + -ee.] 
X. (See quot.) 

2839 Bartlett Did. A titer, (ed. 2) 446 Standee, a stand- 
ing bed-place in a steamer. 

2 . One who is compelled to stand. 

1880 Webster, Standee, one who is obliged to stand at 
a place of public amusement. (Cant.) (U.S.) 1902 Pond 
Eccentr. Genius 313 Mr. Irving.. having been one of the 
standees on that occasion. 

Standel (stse'iidel). Forms : 6 standill, 7 -dell, 
8 -dal, -dall, 7-8 -dil, 7-8 standle, 7, 9 standel. 
[? f. Stand v. + -el 1. In sense I perh. an altera- 
tion of Staddlb influenced by Stand v. With 
sense 2 cf. MHG. stendel, early mod. G. standel.) 
1 . A young tree left standing for timber. (Cf. 
Standee 8, Standard sb. 20 a.) 

2343 Ad 35 Hen. VIII, c. 17 § 1 (1544) Dvj, There shalbe 
left standing.. for eueiy acre of woode..xii, standilles or 
storers of oke..[or] of elme, ashe, 01 beetle.., the same 
stathilles or storers to be of such standilles or storers, as 
haue been left there standyng at any the fellyng.rin time 
past. 1602 Carew Cornwall i. 21 The statute Standles 
commonly called Hawketrees. 2708 in Lyon Citron. Pinch- 
ampUead (1895) 271 Provided always that sufficient Trees 
be left for standalls according to the Statutes in thnt case 
made. 2725 Bradley's Fam. Did., Hearts, young Timber, 
tiees that are usually left for Standills in the felling of Cop- 
pices. 276a in Jrnls. Ho. Comm. 23 Feb. 2792, 254/1 
Leaving sufficient Standals or Stocks. 2793 W. H. Mar- 
shall W. Eng. (1796) II. 337 The purchaser to be allowed 
, .a quarter of a perch, for each standle of the last cutting. 
2884 Lease in W. Somerset Word-bh. s. v., All pollards and 
other trees, slips, saplings and standels. 
fig. a 1662 1 uller Worthies, Northumbld, (16627310 The 
Commissioners of this County, .presenting no underwood, 
yea, no standels, but only tymber-oaks, men of great wealth. 

f 2. ? m Standee 5. 

2306 Unton Inventories a Two standells, and one joyned 
.stooTe. 

f Standelwelks. Obs, Also standweks. 
? Blundered form of next. 

a 2300 MS. Bodl. 326 If. 36, Saturion. .standweks. a 2300 
MS. Laud 553 If. 18 t>, Saturion maior is an herbe me 
clepuj> gekes or standelwelkes [marg. Standlewelkes], 2597 
Gerards Herbal Suppl., Standelwelks is Satyrion. 

f Sta'ndelwort. Obs. Also 7 standle, 9 
{Diets.) stander-. [a. MLG. standel -, stendelwort 
«= MHG. standel-, stendehvurz, f. standel, stendel 
of the same meaning (f, root of Stand v.) + LG, 
wort, HG. wurz Wort jA] = Standergrass. 

2378 Lyte Dodoens n. lvi. 227 Of Standelworte orStander- 
grasse.. There are diuers sortes of Standergrasse called In 
Greeke Orchis. 2602 Holland Pliny II. Table, Serapias, 
a kind of Orchis or Standlewort, 2866 Treas. Bot, 1090/2 
Standerwort, Orchis mascula. 

Sta ndenguss. Now dial. (Som.) [? f. stan- 
den pa. pple. (? or standend pres, pple.) of Stand v. 
+ *guss a. F. gousse pod. Cf. Eng. dial, gussets, 
the Orchis mascula .] = Standergrass. (In the 
15th c. applied also erroneously to other plants.) 

£2450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 140, 158 Stondene-gousse 
(v.r. -gosse) [glosses pcs vituli, pes nisi, satirion]. [2881 
Hardwicke's Set. Gossip Nov- 258/11 I.. showed them a 
flower. ‘ Oh said they , 1 we call them stannen-gusses.’] 

St an der (stsemdai). [f. Stand v . + -dr L] One 
who or something which stands. 

1 . 1 . One who stands, in the senses of the verb. 
Constr. with preps., as before, on. 

In quot. 2423 used appositively, expressing the notion that 
the elephant was incapable of lying down. 

2423 Jas. I Kingis Q. clvi, The standar oliphant. c 2330 
Fabric Soils York Minster (Surtees) 309 Four copes of 
crimson velvett..for slanders. 260a Narcissus (1893) 492 
O, the hares a # lusty stander, Follow apace. 1606 Skaks. 
Tr, d Cr, nr. iii. 64. 1635-56 Cowley Davidcis 1. Note 28 
One, rav iornKorav, of the standers before God. 1657 
J. Watts Scribe, Pharisee etc. 1. 23 Lovterers, and standers 
idle. 2788 Mme. D’Arblay Diary a Feb., *Tis indeed, to 
us standers, an amazing addition to fatigue to keep still. 
18x5 Sporting Mag, XLVI. 224 The crowd of sitters and 
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slanders gradually increases 1850 Tait's Mag. XVII. 
716/1 The most obstinate stander on old ways. 

D. with advs. 

158a N. T. (Rhem.) Mark xiv. 47 And one certaine man 
of the standers about . . smote the seruant of the cheefe priest. 
*591 H. Smith Exam. Usurie L 13 The standers about said 
one to another, See how he loued him. a 1716 South Senn. 
(1727) VI. 114 Publick Spirits, Standers-up for their Country. 
1885 Lefroy Echoes Jr. Theocritus etc. 11. xxix, And six tall 
lads break through the standers-round. 
fc. slang-. (See quots.) 06s. 

1610 Rowlands M. Mark.all {1874) 41 A Stander, he that 
stands sentinel vpon the Pad or high-way to robbe. Ibid. 
53 [He] was faine to liue..a stander for the padder. 

2. Stander-by. a. One who stands by; one 
who looks on and abstains from interfering j one 
who stands aside from or has no concern in (a 


game, a quarrel, etc.) ; occas. a casual spectator 
or auditor, a bystander. Now rare. 

*545 Ascham Toxoph. n. (Arb.) 120 Thys kynde of break, 
ynge is mooste perilouse for the standers by. *594 Shaks. 
Rick. Ill, 1. in. 210 Ritters and Dorset, you were standers 
by. .when my Sonne Was stab’d. 1606 — Tr. 4 Cr. iv. v. 
190 That I haue said vnto my standers by, Loe limiter is 
yonder, dealing life. 1612 N aunton in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. 
MSS. Comm.) 1. 113 Hereupon some standers by are apt to 
conceive that the King mea[neth] to keep these places in 
suspense. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. v.§ 155 It was thought 
strangely ridiculous by standers by that [etc.]. <<650 [H. 
Nevile] Game at Pickauet 4 , 1 shall he a kind of stander-by 
this time. *700 Steele Toiler No. 26 r 8 If a Stander-by sees 
one at Play cheat, he has Right to come in for Shares. 177* 
Act 11 Geo, III , c. 45 § 29 In Default of a sufficient Number 
of Persons so impannelled, the said Sheriff shall return other 
honest and indifferent Men of the Standers-by. 1827 Scott 
Snrg. Dan. iv. Will you, that are a stander-by, tell us, who 
are the unlucky players, what you think of this game of 
ours I 1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. in. 278 From off the 
poplar-block white chips would fly 'Neath some deft hand, 
watched of the standers-by. 

Proverb. *6*3 Uncasing ofMachieeo. 18 Standers by dis- 
ceme more then gamsters can. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1834) II. 303 It is commonly said that a stander-by sees 
more of the game than he that plays. 

*j*b. Naut. A gunner’s assistant. (Cf. stand 
by : Stand v. 70 b, 91 e.) 06s. 

*669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v. xii. 6g Standers by, or 
Matrasses. Ibid. 72 The standers by raise the Bruch with 
Crows. Ibid. vii. xxx. 44 Let a stander by stop on the 
Glass a Thred. 

TT 3. Misused for Consistent s6. a. rare. 


1885 Encycl. Brit. XVIII. 486 They are first defined in an 
epistle ascribed to Gregory Thaumaturgus about the year 
258, and are as under: (r) Weepers..; (2) Hearers..; (3I 
Kneelers. (4) Standers, who might remain throughout the 
entire rite, but were not suffered to communicate. 

4 . A person of long standing (in a profession, or 
place) as distinguished from a novice or new- 
comer; an old hand, an old resident. Only in 
old , ancient , long stander. (Cf. Standard sb. 
26 b; also Stager 1.) ? 06 s. 

*589 R. Harvey Plain Perc. a It moues me as much as 
the fatherly rebuke of an old stander moude that vniuer- 
sity post, which seemed to take the wall of a Senior. 1591 
Greene Conny Catching 11. Wks. (Grosart) X. 174 Which 
did so much content him, as that he had beguiled so ancient 
a stander in that profession. *681 R. Knox Hist. Relat. 
Ceylon iv. xiil. 176 We begin with the Portugueze, who 
deserve the first place, being the oldest Standers there. 
*699 Dampier Voy, II. 1. iii. 4g [The Dutch] are the longest 
standers here by many years. 173a Berkeley A Iciphr. 11. 
§ 7 Our young proficients in the minute philosophy, .do far 
outgo the old standers and professors of the sect. *801 C. 
Gadsden in y. Adams' Wks. (r854) IX. 579 Our old- 
standers and independent men of long well-tried patriotism, 
sound understanding, and good property. *832 W. Irving 
Life 4 Lett. (1864) II. 486 It seems as if all the old standers 
of the city had called on me. 

transf. *646 W. Harington in J. Hall Poems, A Geneth- 
liacon to the Infant Muse of his dearest Friend, A 6, Thus 
thy luxuriant Laurel-sprout As soon as it hath its head put 
out, Or’e tops old standers I 

jX Something upright. 

6. A pan or barrel set on end. dial. = Standabd 
sb. 25. In quot. 1459 used appositively. 

, *459 Poston Lett. 1. 490 Item, iij. grete standere pannes, 
j. bochere axe. 1882 Francisque-Michel Crit. Inqtdr. Sc. 
Lang. 427 Staunder, a barrel set on end for containing 
water or salted meat. 


+8. An upright support; a supporting pillar, stem, 
and the like ; also, a candlestick. (Cf. Standard 
sb. 17-19.) 

* 55 * Perish. Ch. Goods 39 A payre of grete Candylstyckes 
called Standers. 1605 in R. Welford Hist. Newcastle (1885) 
III. 170 [He] shall so work the mines as he leave standers 
for the upholding of the grounds thereof. *648 Gage West 
Itid. 149 [The idols] are placed upon standers gilded or 
painted, to be carried in procession upon mens shoulders. 
1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 257 To preserve their Ricks of Corn . . 
they commonly place them in this Country, on standers and 
caps of stone ; the standers being four Obelises about two 
foot high. *7** W. Sutherland Skip build. Assisi. 164 
Standers; Knees fitted upon any of the Decks; also Pieces 
placed to raise Stages or Scaffolds, i860 Song of Solomon 
in Lowland Scotch v. 15 (E.D.D.) His shanks are as stan- 
ners o’ merbel set on sockets o’ fine gowd. 

+ b. See quot. Cf. Oelop 2, Ohs. 

1703 R. Neve City 4 C. Punch. (r«6) s. v. Lead § 7 Of 
laying on Sheet-lead. . .They bend up the Edge of the Sheet, 
both for the Stander and Orlop. . . They bring them together, 
and proceed to make a Seam of them, by first turning the 
Orlop, .over the Stander. 

1 7 . Something which remains ia a fixed posi- 
tion ; a fixture. 06s. rare. 


1642 Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. n. iv. 62 Though he useth 
barbarous School-terms, which like standers are fixt to the 
controversie, yet in his moveable Latine..his style is pure. 
1647 — Good Th. in Worse T. 164 Mixt-Prayers.. Wherein 
the Standers, . . remaine alwayes unaltered. _ Whilst the 
moveable petitions . . are added . . as Gods Spirit adviseth. 
1666 J. Smith Solomon's Portr. Old Age 76 There is neces- 
sary both these, viz. the firm stander, and the strong mover; 
the upper and the nether milstone. 
f 8. A tree left standing for timber (= Standel 
1 , Standard sb. 20 a). 06s. 

1548 [see Staddle i appos. ] a *568 Ascham Scholem. n. 
(Arb.) 135 The fairest standeis of all, were rooted vp, and 
cast into the fire. 161* Cotgr., Balliveaux, standers, or 
trees left standing after a wood sale. 1707 Mortimer H usb. 
427, I resolved to cut a Cart- way. .to carry off both my 
Wood and Timber, which saved my Standers and Wood too 
very much. 1712 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 5 ° 
The old Standers left at the other Cuttings. 

b. = Standard sb. 20 b. 

1685 Penn Further Acc. Pennsylv. 8 All sorts of English 
fruits. . take mighty well for the time : The Peach Excellent, 
on standers. 

+ III. 9. Device on a coin, ‘ image and super- 
scription ’. 06s. rare* 1 . 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. vn. 375 He defaced out of their 
monies and coynes their auncient stampes, causing them for 
afterwards to beare his standers and_ stamp [It. has merely il 
segno sue] in signe of absolute superiority. 

Stander s see Standard sb. 

Standergrass (stse’ndaigras). Forms : 6 
standard-, 7- stander grass, [f. stander- (altera- 
tion of standel- in Standelwobt) + Grass sbl\ A 
name applied to Orchis mascula and allied plants. 

*578 [see Standelwort]. 1579 Langham Gard. Health 
450 Orchis, or Standard grasse. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 1. 
cii. 169 The first is called in Latine Testiculus Odoratns : 
in English, .sweete Cullions and Standergrasse. *6x0 
Fletcher Faithful Sheph. n. i, Therefore foule Stander- 
grasse, from me and mine I banish thee, with lustful Turpen- 
tine. 1863 Prior Plant-n., Standerwort, or Standergrass. . 
Orchis mascula. 

St andf ast (standfast), a. and sb. rare. [f. 
Stand v. (see 9 b, 23 ) + Fast adv. Cf. Holdfast.] 

A. adj. Stiff in opinion. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. II. 369 Witness our own 
W. W. who sometimes seems very positive, and a standfast 
stickler for his Arianism even to Martyrdom. 

B. sb. A fixed or stable position. 

1846 Hawthorne Mosses II. lx. 162 It seems as if the 
whole world, both morally and physically, were detached 
from its old standfasts, ana set in rapid motion, 
f Stand-fra, a. 06s. In 5 standfray, 7 stan- 
fra. [f. Stand v. + fra, fray. Fro adv. Cf. Stand- 
off.] Inclined to stand aloof ; refractory, 
rebellions; reserved, haughty. 

c 1480 Henryson Fables, Trial of Fox 137 (Charteris) 
Angrie, austerne, and also vnamyabtll To all that standfray 
ar to myne estait. *683 Yorke-sh. Dialogue 9 Be neet Stanfra, 
hut Loving and kind. 

+ Sta ndful. 06s. [f. Stand sbf] A tubful. 

*J73 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxix. 88 Thay. .keppit stand- 
fulis [of water] at the sklatis thair in. x6xx Cotgr., I inee, 
a Stand-full, or Soe-full. 

Sta-ndgale, perverted form of Staniel. 

[1834 Mudic Feathered Tribes 1. 93 ‘Stannel’, or 1 stand- 
gall , as it is sometimes pronounced, is ‘stand-gale’, and 
‘ wind-hover ’ is ‘ hoverer in the wind ’, both of which express 
that wonderful power of poising.. itself over a particular 
spot, despite the wind, which the kestrel possesses.] 1865 
Cornhill Mag. July 41 With it may be compared another 
local name, ‘stand-gale and also ‘ crutch- tail formerly 
applied to a kite. 

Standing (staendig), vbl. sb. [f. Stand v. + 
-ING 1 .] 

1. The action of the vb. Stand, in various senses; 
an instance of this. 

*38* Wyclif Ecclns, xxvii. 13 The myche swering speche 
shal sette stonding [1388 schal make stondyng up] of heer, 
for fer, to the hed [Vulg. horripilationem capiti statuet], 
1398 Trevisa Barth, de P. f?. xiil.it. (1495) 440 Pytte water 
is thickest and worst to defye. .for stondynge of the water. 
6*440 Promp. Parv. 477/1 Stondynge, no>er syttynge ne 
walkynge, status. 6x450 [see Sitting vbl. sb. x]. 6x530 
Judic. urines hi. iii. 48 b, The standyng long tyme of y e 
hurbels in y* vrinal sheweth that y 9 sekenes hath long tyme 
contynued. xs6x Norton 8 c Sackv. Gorboduc v. ii. 27 One 
sort that saw the dangerous success Of stubborne standing 
in rebellious warre. 1678 Wf alton Life Sanderson b 4, His 
former standing for a Proctors place, and being disappointed, 
must prove much displeasing. *688 Holme Armoury m. 
382/1 A long piece of Copper.. having the ends bent down 
..and then bent out again for its more steady standing. 
1770 Langhorne Plutarch , Marcus Crassus (Rtldg.) 385/1 
When they saw the depth of the Roman battalions .. and 
the firmness of their standing, they drew back. 1840 Barham 
Ingol. Leg. fackd. Rheims , He cursed him in sitting, in 
standing, in lying. 

attrib. 1900 H. Lawson On Track 38 Another timber, 
much inferior in grain and 1 standing ' quality, was plentiful. 

b. With advs. ([See Stand v. IV.) Standing 
out : fconcr. a projection. (Obs.) 

i6o8Topsell Serpents 247 About the mouth there appeare 
and seeme to hud forth three eminenties or standings 
out. x6ix Shaks. Wint. T. m. ii. igx Poore Trespasses, 
More monstrous standing by. x6ifi Lane Contm. Sqr.’s 
Tale x. 599 Other ancientes it [this towne] Rosalia call ; 
others, the standinge vp of them which fall. 1622 Fletcher 
Beggars Bushy, ii, And since the standing out of Bruges, 
where Hemskirk had hid her, till she was near lost. 1683 
Moxon Mech. Exerc ., Printing xvii. T 3 They raise a Bur 
on the Face.. to keep the Matrice off the Carriages and 
Bodies, .But., the hollow standing off of the Face of the 


Matrice from the Carriages and Bodies, subjects the Mettal 
to run between them. 1884 Law Rep. 26 Chanc. Div. 790 
In older to shew acquiescence he must shew a standing by 
with full knowledge of what was being done. 

Winchester School. 1903 C. Coleridge Life C. M. Yonge 
iii. 98 It was the week before the ‘Standing up’ i.e. the 
repetition of an incredible number of lines of Latin or 
Greek Poetry. 

c. The state of being without movement either 
progressive or retrogressive ; the condition of being 
at a standstill. Also standing still. + Standing 
of the sun = Solstice i. 

6 1440 Pallad. on Husb. vii. 71 Brasike is sowe at stond- 
yng of the sonne. c 1530 Judic. Urines n. vi. 26 h, Yf the 
vryne come out in lesse quanty te . . than it dede in the stand- 
yng or in the encresyng, or. .in the begynnyng of the ague. 
*552 Huloet s.v. Heate , Solstitium.. is sometyme more 
aptlye taken for the staye or standynge of the sunne, whyche 
is twise in the yeare. 1648 Hexham ii, Den stil-standt der 
Zonne , the Solstice, or the Standing still of the Sunne. 

d. Erect position ; condition of not falling or 
being overthrown, lit. and fig. Now rare or Obs. 

1709 Stanhope Paraphr. IV. 283 They, .not only recover 
their Standing, but even profit themselves of their Fall. 
1737 Gentl. Mag. VII. 556/2 He kick’d every one. of them 
out of Office.. except Buckingham, and he ow’d his Stand- 
ing to the Prince. 1746-7 Hervey Medit. 4 Contempt. (1818) 
73 Afraid to plunge into the abyss of eternity, yet utterly 
unable to maintain their standing on the verge of life. 

e. Phr. To be in good standing with = to stand 
well with, be in favour with : cf. Stand v. 15 c. 

19x2 Eng. Hist. Rev. Oct. 652 For a number of years after 
this Eustace was in good standing with the English king. 

f2. Manner of standing, a. Relative position 
(of a number of persons or things, or of one with 
reference to others.) b. Situation, site, aspect 
(of a building, etc.), o. Posture, attitude (of a 
person) ; position (of a thing) as erect, horizontal, 
etc. Obs. 

a. c 1407 Lydg. Reas. 4 Sens. 6591 Y Haue declared.. 
The maner and the ordynaunce Of ther [i. e. the queen’s 
pawns] stondyng. 1S9X Savile Tacitus, Hist. m. xxii. 127 
The order and standing of the Vitellian army I dare not for 
certaine auouch. 1600 Surflet Country Farm III. xliv. 

f xo That you may fitly appoint the standings of trees. 1912 
. James tr. Le Blond’s Gardening 84 If the Eye be applied 
too near the Stick, a Defect in the standing of the others 
can’t be so well perceived. 1733 W. Ellis Chiltem 4 Vale 
Farm. 350 The double Rows were apt to heat each other by 
their close standing. 

b. 1538 Elyot Diet., Situs, . .also the settynge or stand- 
inge of a place, which is now called the syle. *561 T. Nor- 
ton Calvin's Inst. 1. xiv. (1634) 73 To set and fasten some of 
them [66. stars] in their standings, and to other some, to grant a 
free course. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. iv. § 8 They . . resolved 
that the standing of the communion-table in all churches 
should be altered. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) s 3 
Baroch is visible by reason of her high standing a good way 
distant. 1682 ‘R. Burton ’ Admir. Curios. 67 Yet is the 
Structure better than the standing thereof, as being some- 
what low on the one side. 

c. *540 Morysine tr. Vives 1 Introd. Wisd. A viij b, A 
ryght gentyll man is he, whom nature hathe fashyoned and 
set, as it were in a standyng for the recepte of vertue. *545 
Ascham Toxoph. II. (Arb.) 147 The fyrstepoynte is. to take 
suche footyng and standyng as shal be..cumlye to the eye. 
x6xx Second Maiden’s Trag. 1041 (Malone Soc.), I like the 
standing of my head too well to haue it mended. 2683 
Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing xxiv. r 2 [They] try whether 
the Stone lye truly Horizontal, which they know by the 
standing of the Water : For if the Water delate itself equally 
about the middle of the Stone, the Stone lies Horizontal. 
x8ox T. Roberts Engl. Bowman 294 The Standing, the 
posture in which an archer stands, when he shoots. 

+d. The position of the indicator of a graduated 
instrument. Obs. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 11. xiii. 82 Keeping in 
memory such standing of the Staff, I take off the one Cross, 
and set the Staff again. 1676 H. More Remarks Contents 
b 4 b, The various standing of the Mercury in the Tube, 
according to the change of weather, a X734 N orth Life Ld. 
Keener Guilford (1742) 293 The standing of the Mercury, in 
the Tube, is always taken upon the Distance of the upper 
from the lower Superficies. 

3. An act of standing erect on one’s feet ; a period 
during which one keeps a standing position. 

1653 Walton Angler ix. [xii.] x8i They may be at one 
standing, all catch’d one after, another. *850 Lady Sarah 
Lyttelton Corr. xvi. (1912) 407, 1 never was more knocked 
up than last night,. by. .several long standings with Her 
Majesty. xgo4 Edin, Rev, Jan. 112 The gentleman in 
Horace who could reel you off two hundred verses at a 
standing. 

4. A standing-place, station ; standing-room. a. 
The place in or upon which a person stands. 
Phrases to take, keep one's standing. ? Obs. Also, 
accommodation for one person to stand (at a show 
or the like) ; standing-room. Cf. Stand sb. ir. 

*382 Wyclif Isa. xxii. 19 And I shal putte thee out fro thi 
stonding, and fro thi seruyse I shal depose thee. 1542 
Brinklow Compl. 34 b, Thei must take standings in Sboters 
Hill, in Newmarket Heath, and in Stangate Hole. 157* 
Digges Pantom. 1, xii. D iij. The Base being euen with 
your standing. Ibid . , The distance betweene the two 
standings is vndoubtedly the lengthe, X586 Marlowe 
1st Pt. Tamburl, 1. ii, Keep all your standings and not stir 
a foot. 6 1595 Capt. Wyatt R. Dudley's Voy. W. Ind. 
(Hakl. Soc.) 59 Himselfe toke his standinge on the open 
deck. 1598 R, Bernard tr. Terence (1607) Andria 11. ii, 
I got me vpon a high standing, and looked roundabout me. 
1600 Holland Amm. Marcell. xxiv. x. 255 The rest of the 
souldiors . . gained the passing high and difficult bankes, and 
firmely kept their ^standing. <1x626 Middleton Women 
beware Women l iii, Now they come !..You, sirrah, get a 
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standing for your mistress. x66x Dryden To H. S. Majesty 
38 Your cavalcade the fair spectators view From their high 
standings, yet look up to you. 171a De Foe Crusoe 11. 
(Globe) 392 In this [hollow] Tree they both took their Stand- 
ing. 1795 Cowper Needless Alarm 120 We have at least 
commodious standing here. i8or Strutt Sports fy Past. n. 
i. 61 His longest shot fell upwards of four hundred and eighty 
yards from his standing. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias xu. 1. 
(Rtldg.) 422 Along the sheets where the procession was to 
pass were scaffolds, on one of which I purchased a standing. 

b -fig- 

1563-83 Foxn A. j- M. 707/2 God. .hath found a way by 
this Tacultie of Printing . . to cast downe foundation 
of his [the pope’s] standing. 1656 Cromwell Sp. 17 Sept., 
And so many as. .do own your standings wherein thePiovi- 
dence of God hath set and called you to this work, will 
carry it on. 1669 O. Sansom in Acc. Life (1710) 70 With earn- 
est desires, that you would consider your own States and 
Standings, every one of you, whether you are not in the Broad 
way. 1676 W. Allen A ddr. Non-Conf. 47 Some of them be- 
lieved this ; and so kept their standing in the Church. 1856 
N. Brit. Rev. XXVI. 43 What should prevent our receding 
and taking a still lower standing? 

t c. A hunter’s station or stand from which to 
shoot game. Obs, 

c 1400 Master of Game (MS. Digby x8a) xxxv, penne 
sbulde (>e maister of be game . . meete be kynge and brynge 
hym to his stondynge and telle hym what game is withinne 
be sette. *551 Sir J. Williams Accompte (Ahbotsf. Club) 
87 For newe makinge a standinge in Combes parke. *376 
Turberv. Veucrie Ixvi. 187 And thus you may trayne a foxe 
to a standing and kyll him in an evening with a Crossebowe. 
1600 Maids Metaut. 111. 1 And yet my maister wayteth with 
his bowe, Within a standing, for to strike a Doe. 1616 
Manifest. A if of Spalato's Motives App. 111. 6 Imitating 
the Huntsman, who bending his bow to strike a faire Stagge, 
puts forth towards the Stand mg, for shew, other raskall Deere 
with him. 

d. A place in which cattle and horses may stand 
under shelter ; a stable ; standing-accommodation 
for one animal ; stable-accommodation for horses 
or a horse. Now dial. 

c twt Pallad. on Hush. 1. 533 Let make an hous for bestis . . . 
Of forkis, & of boord, & bouwes colde, A stondyng most be 
maad. 151a Stanbridge Vocalmla (W. de W.) C v, Stabu- 
lnm , a stable or a stondynge. *607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 
610 They also had a care to couer all the flower [of their 
sheep-stables] with strawe . . to the end they might not be 
annoyed in their owne standings. 1714 T. Ellwood Life 
(1765) 66 Sir, don't you forget to pay for your Horse's 
Standing? 1813 Sporting Mag. XLII. 54 Converting.. all 
the loose stalls of a stable into loose standings. x886 IK 
Somerset Word-bk. s. v., So John 've a-tookt the Dree Cups 
(Inn) j 1 do year 'tis capical premises, an stannins fox up 
thirty osses. 

transf. 1798 Times 28 June 4/3 A Neat Cottage [with] 
.standing for chaise, stable and good gaiden. 
f 0 . Stopping-place, goal. 06 s. rare, 
c 15x0 Gesta Rom. (W. de W.) A ij, The whyle she was in 
takynge vp the thyrde balle, the knyght gate afore her, and 
was fyrst at the standynge. 

1 1 . A place of settlement or encampment. 06 s. 
1598 Grenewey Tacitus, Ann. 1. x. (1622) 19 Thefift, and 
oneand twentith legion, lodged in winter standings three- 
score miles of, at Vetera. i6xx Speed Theat. Gt. Brit. 
(16x4) X37/2 But then no longer able to hold out against 
them, they left their standings and departed the land. 
g. A stand for carriages plying for hire. _ 

1853 Act 16 tjr 17 Viet. c. 33 S 6 The several standings for 
hackney carriages.. within the Metropolitan district. 

6 . A position for or occupied by a booth, stall, 
or the like ; a booth or stall occupying such posi- 
tion. Now dial. 

a *547 in J. R. Boyle Hedon (1875) App, 80 Evrie man that 
hath a standing of vij. fote on Holyruddaie. .shall paye ij.d. 
1577 Leigh Sum. (1506) D 3, Booths, Standings, shambles, 
and tolles,..of a weeklie market 1626 in 10th Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. App. v.338 If any., of the company of taylors 
. .shall departe his shopp or standings to worke in any man’s 
house. 1766 Entick London IV. 252 The clothiers . . had their 
booths and standings within the enurch-yard. 1808 Beverley 
Lighting Act x6 Flacingof stalls and standings on the market 
and fair days in the streets. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade , 
Standing, a stall placed in a market, or on the foot pave- 
ment in a street ; a workman’s loom in a lower flat or story, 
x886 W. Somerset Word-bk. s.v., Butcher Morgan 've 
a-paid for a stan'in' in our market ’is number o’ years, 
f 0. Something upon which a person or thing 
stands ; a stage ; a base, foundation. 06 s. 

138a Wycuf 2 Chrmi. vi. 13 Salomon hadde maad the 
brasyn stondynge [1388 foundement, Vulg. basis], and hadde 
putte it in the mydil of the grete hous. 1556 Citron. Grey 
Friars (Camden) 71 Item thexxvj. of September [1551] was 
the stondynge at the tabulle in Po wiles was removyd into the 
sowth. 1558 in Jupp Carpenters' Co, (1848) 51 Payd for the 
caryage of our standyng Into fanchirche Strete at the com- 
myng in of quene elizabeth vijd. 1583 Higins Junius' 
Nomencl. 100/2 Fori,., the. galleries or standings for the 
beholders of plaies : the scaffoldes. a 164* Finett For, 
Ambass. (1656) 64 The French Ambassador in the first 
window.. and the Spanish in a standing dressed up of pur- 
pose over the Porters lodge. 

7. f a. Continuance in existence j duration. 06 s. 
x6oo J. Hamilton in Cath. Tract. (S.T.S.) 243 This 

heresie [adultery] batth repugn es to the trewlaw of God and 
is preiudiciable to the lawful standing of Noble houses. 
x6ii Shaks. Wint. T. 1. ii, 431 The Fabrick of his Folly, 
whose foundation Ispyl'd vpon his Faith, and will continue 
The standing of his Body. 1690 in Naime Peerage Evid. 
(1874) 26 AU..teynd duties payable furth of the estate 
during the standing of the marriage. 

b. The state or fact of having existed for a longer 
or shorter period of time; degree of antiquity. (Now 
only of immaterial things.) Chiefly in phrases, of 
old , ancient , f late standing. Cf. Long standing. 


1656 Earl Monm. tr. Boccaltni's Advts. fr. Parmss. 1. 

I . (1674) 65 The Titolari were of much later standing than 
Doctors. X674 N. Fairfax Bulk Selv. 154 The next thing 
to be handled is, Of what standing the world may be. 1688 
Holme Armoury in. 3x8/2 Another fashion of Compasses. . 
not much differing ftom them though of an Eldei standing. 
C1710 Celia Fiennes Diary (1888) 68 The Skull was whole 
and the teeth firme, tho' of so many yeares standing. 1780 
Mirror No. 86 It expelled a gout, of thirty years standing. 
1796 Pegce Anonym. (1809) 49 This is reckoned a proverb 
of a late standing. x8oi Sirutt Sports fy Past. 1. i. 13 
These privileges were of ancient standing. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. I. 1. ii, There is a quarrel of twenty-five years' 
standing with the Parlement. x888 Bryce Amer. Commie. 

I I . xl. 80 Other restrictions . . such as the exclusion of clergy- 
men, which still exists in six States, and is of old standing. 
x8ax Law Times XC. 393/1 She was suffering from tuber- 
culosis of long standing. 

o. Age (of a tree). 

1830 J. G. Strutt Sylva Brit. 3 An oak of sixty years 
standing will in twenty-four years double its contents of 
timber. 1837 P. Keith Bet. Lex. 24s If we estimate its 
[the oak's] standing upon the principle of the usual rule, we 
shall have to give it an antiquity of upwards of 2000 years. 

8 . Length of service, experience, or residence ; 
position as determined by seniority in membership 
of a university, a profession, etc. 

1380 G. Harvey in Grosart Spenser’s Wks. I. 436 What 
greater and more odious infamye for one of my standinge in 
the universitye and profession abroade then to be reckoned 
in the Beade-roule of Inglish Rimers. 1648 Jenkyn Blind 
Guide i. 7 Sundry who exceed Master Goodwin in standing, 
and very much in understanding. 1631 Lamont Diary 
(Maitl. Club) 26 They came in order to the king (from the 
youngest in standing to the eldest). 17x1 Steele Sped. 
No. 252 r 3 , 1 am a Practitioner in the Law of some stand- 
ing, and have heard many eminent Pleaders in my time. 
1713 Guardian (1756) I. No. 2. 14 He was sent for a little 
before he was of bachelor’s standing. X740 J. Clarke Educ. 
Youth (ed. 3) 120 School-boys, of the oldest Standing. <*1790 
T. Wartov in Boswell's Johnson an. 1754, One of the fellows, 
and of Johnson's standing. 1803 Gradits ad Cantabr. 131 
Standing', academical age, or rank. ‘ Of what standing 
are you? I am a Senior Soph.' i8ax Lamb Elia Ser. 1. 
Old fy New Schoolm., I know less geography than a school- 
boy of six weeks' standing. 1841 Thackeray Gt, Hoggarty 
Diam. vi, The Company was only four years old, and the 
oldest clerk in it had not six months more standing in it 
than I. 1876 Firth Munic. Land. 42 Such of the Liverymen 
of the various City Companies as are of one year's stand- 
ing, free of the City. 1888 Burgon 12 Gd. Men I. i. 69 
He inquired after my standing in the Univeisity. 1892 
Law Times XCIII. 330/1 To whose kind co-operation I, as a 
judge of long standing, feel that I ought to pay my tribute. 
D. of a thing. 

1883 R- L. & F. Stevenson Dynamiter i, One of those 
gigantic Highlanders of wood which have almost risen to 
the standing of antiquities. 

IT c. (A person’s) age. rare. 

1789 Charlotte Smith Ethelinde (18x4) II. 1x3 You was 
considering how much younger you look than she does, 
though you are, I suppose, about the same standing. 

8 . Grade or rank in society, a profession, the 
world of commerce, religion, or the like ; status. 

1607 Shaks. Timon 1, i. 31 Pain. A Picture sir... Poet. 
Admirable: How this grace Speakes his owne standing: 
what a mentall power This eye shootes fo» th. 17*7 De Foe 
Eng. Tradesm. i. (1841) 7 The young Man should confine 
himself absolutely to such as areof like standing with himself. 
1844 H. H, Wilson Brit. India in. ix. III. 529 Barristers 
of high standing. x86i Trollope Orley Farm xxxv, She also 
thought of Sir Peregrine’s grey hairs, and of his proud stand- 
ing in the county. x866 Crump Bankingi. 12 We must, .keep 
before us the commercial standing of the countries in which 
these banks were created. x866 Mrs. Gaskell Wives <4 
Dan. xiii, She took standing with him as a young lady at 
once. 1867 Smiles Huguenots vii. (x88o) xqi Satisfactory 
evidence was tequired of the chatacter and religious stand- 
ing of the new refugees. 1889 M. Creighton Hist. Ess. vii. 
(1902) 232 Men of some standing in the neighbourhood were 
chosen, rgoa Violet Jacob Sheep-Stealers ix, Now that he 
had become a man of money and standing. 

f 10. [Perh. from the ppl. a .] A tree left stand- 
ing, a standard. Also, a supporting pole. 06s. 

X580 in Collect. (O.H.S.) I. 237 He will always leave suffi- 
cient standards and standinges. x8oo Hull Advertiser 
7 June 3/3 The country people went into the hop-gardens 
..and some pulled down the standings. 

11. attrib. and Comb . : f standing-bar, a bar 
which, brings a person to a stand; standing- 
bench, a bench, adapted for work to be done 
standing ; standing-ground, ground upon which 
a contest is or may be fought or upon which a 
stand is or may be made, lit. and Jig . ; ground 
upon which a person or thing may (safely) stand, 
lit. and jig . ; t standing part, the part or idle of 
one who stands ; standing point = Standpoint ; 
standing-post, the spot where one stands; stand- 
ing room, space in which to stand ; accommoda- 
tion for persons or a person standing ; + standing 
stool, a stool for the support of a child while 
learning to walk. Also Standing piacb. 

17*0 Waterland Eight Serrn. viii. am Baptism ; which 
was one of the Best Fences to the trueFaith, and a "stand- 
ing-Bar to most Heresies. x866 Chatnb . Encycl. VIII. 
691/1 A simple., work-bench, at which shoes may be made 
standing. Of this "standing-bench, we offer a sketch. 1846 
W. H. Mill Five Sertn. (1848) 51 In opposing them we shall 
proceed . . on that firm "standing-ground which all our truly 
gieat Divines have marked out. of adherence to the principles 
of the Ancient Church. 1864 Huxley ComPar. Anat. vi. 87 
Only those [systems of classification] published ..since our 
knowledge of the anatomy of these animals has approached 
completeness, have now any scientific standing-ground, 1863 


Kingsley Herew. vii, How villainous for men on foot, not 
only to face knights but to bring them down to their own 
standing ground by basely cutting off their horses' heads ! 
1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. iv. 60 The concessions.. had 
iven the invaders a standing-ground. 1895 Edueat. Rev. 
ept. 120 It offers us a sure standing-ground for our educa- 
tional theory. 16x1 B. Jonson Catiline v. ii, Crassvs, 
Let vs now take the "standing part. Caesar. We must... 
Yet I would faine helpe these wretched men. 1862 F. Hall 
Hindu Philos. Syst, 174 The Veddntins allege, that, from 
the "standing-point of the true state of existence, Brahma 
alone is real. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Eur. (1894) iii. 81 
A lovely and almost level ridge . .connected it [the mountain 
top] with our standing-point. 1889. J essopp Coming of 
Friars vi. 2g4 We start from a standing-point, .in advance 
of that of oar forefathers. 1903 W. Holman Hunt Prc- 
Raphaelitism I. xiv, 400 A tiack leading to it from our 
"standing-post 1603 Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 5x4/2 To pay 
for "standand room, housmaill and uphalding of the satdis 
halhs and commowne merkett-place. x8xa H. & J. Smith 
Rej. Addr., Theatre , No room for standing, miscalled 
standing-room. 1833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. § 757 The 
floor of the standing-room [in a cow-house] ought to be per- 
fectly level. 1837 Barham Ingol. Leg,, ‘ Monstre ' Balloon, 
You 11 scarcely get standing room, much less a seat. 1843 
Penny Cyd, XXVII. x8r/r (Weaving.) Other persons are 
renteis of what is termed a 'shop of frames ', containing 
eight or ten frames, let, with standing-room, &c., to the 
workmen. 1836 ‘ Stonehenge ’ Brit. Sports 11. vm. i. 462/2 
The cabin is obliged to be left pai tially open, because there 
is not standing-room beneath the deck. 1600 Weakest goeth 
to Wall F 3, Get him a "standing stoole, And then perhaps 
the child will learne to goe. 1636 R. Fletcher Martial's 
Epigr. etc. 130 The elf dares peep abroad, the pretty foole 
Can wag without a truckling standing.stoole. 

Standing (slse-ndin), ppl a. [f. Stand v. + 
-ing 2.] I. That stands upright 01 on end. 

1. Of a person, an animal, a statue : That keeps 
an upright stationary position on the feel. + Also 
rarely of the limb used. Also Jig. 

X576 Fleming Panopl.EPist. 86 The standing image which 
he hath set in y° Oratorie pulpit. x6xx Bible Lev. xxvi, 1 
Ye shall make you no Idoles.., neither reare you vp a 
standing image. 17x4 Parkyns Inn-Play (ed. 2) 56 Throw 
your Lockt Leg against his standing Toe. Ibid. Your 
standing Leg. 1899 Maru. Benson & Gourlay Temple of 
Mut i. 8 Two colossal standing statues. 

absol. a 1300 Cursor M. 27581 We may see bitidc and of- 
sise pe standand fall, the faliand rise, 
b. slang. (See quots.) 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, s.v. Budge, Standing- 
Budge, the Thieves Scout or Perdu. 1851 Mayhew Land. 
Labour 1 . 102 An elderly man . . stood up to speak on behalf 
of the ‘ paper- worket s’ 'flying-stationers’ and 'standing- 
patterers ’. 1859 Holten's Slang Diet. 101 Standing pat- 
terers, men who take a stand on the curb of a public 
thoroughfare, and deliver prepared speeches to effect a sale 
of any ai tides they have to vend, 
o. said of posture, 

1837 Carlyle Fr.Rev. Ill, vi. v, And we.. endeavoured 
to talk gallantly in a standing posture. 

d. transf. Of an action : Performed in a standing 
posture. 

1637 Rutherford Lett. (1836) 1 . 324 Sometimes he [Jesus] 
sendeth me out a standing drink, and whispereth a word 
through the wall. 1667 Milton P. L, vi. 243 That Warr. . 
sometimes on firm ground A standing fight, then soaring on 
main wing Tormented all the Air. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 
II. xxviii. 284 Now, with incessant labor and standing- 
hauls, she moved at a snail’s pace. 1870 Mil, Engineering 
(1879) I. 11. ix. § no The mode of executing the sap.. is 
done in two ways, called kneeling sap, and standing sap, 
from the attitude in which the leading sapper works. 

2. Of vegetation : That stands erect (in growth) ; 
growing (as distinguished from cut, felled or laid 
low by a storm or the like). 

1382 Wycuf Hot. viii. 7 A stondynge stalk is not in hem. 
*335 Covbrdale Judg. xv. 5 And thus he brent y® stoukes 
and the stondinge corne. 1623 Massinglr New Way n, i, 
I'le make my men breake ope his fences, Ride o're his 
standing corne. 1666 Dryden Ann, Mirab. cxii. When 
rolling Thunders roar, And sheets of Lightning blast the 
standing Field. X707 Mortimer Hush. 427, I suppose I 
shall be asked how, in a standing Wood, I could carry the 
Path so streight. 1807 P. Gass Jrnl, 131 The hills come 
close in upon the banks of it, covered thick with standing 
timber and fallen trees. x866 Rogers Agric. f Prices I. ii. 
19 It was found advantageous to sell the standing grass, 
b. (See quots.) 

X884 W. Miller Plant-n. 208 Ipomopsis elegans. Standing 
Cypiess. 1891 Century Diet., Standing-cypress, a common 
biennial garden-flower, Gilia coronopfolia (Ipomopsis eh- 
gans), native in the southern United States. 

3. Of an inanimate thing: That stands up, up- 
right, or on end ; that is set in a vertical position. 
Also occas, standing-dtp. 

at 339 Cartul. Abb. de Rievalle (Surtees) 339 Other iij 
wyndows w k a standyng bar in euery wyndowand m crosbe 
barres. 1370 Billingsley Euclid xi. xxix. 341 Standing 
lines are called those tower right lines of euery paralleh- 
pipedon which ioyne together the angles of the vpper and 
nether bases of the same body. * 58 ® Shaks. i Hen. IV , v. 
iv. 274 What is like thee? You Tailors yard,.. you vile 
standing tucko* x6it Rowlands Knave of 'Hearts (1612) B 3, 
Let vs haue standing Callers, in the fashion. 1846 Fair- 
holt Costume (i88s)ll. 157 The fall, .not being 50 readily 
put out of order as the large standing-lace ruff, inasmuch 
as it reposed on the shoulders. *833 Surtees Sponge's Sp. 
Tour (1893) 9 His waistcoats., were, .made with good honest 
standing-up stiff collars. 

f b. Standing drake. Naut. (See quot. 1644 .) 
a 16x8 Raleigh Royal Navy 13 We are forced to lye at 
trye with our maine Course and Missen, which with a deep 
keel and standing streake she will pea-forme. 1644 Man- 
wayring Seamans Did. 102 Some ships are built, with a 
standing stiake, or two, that is, when there is the whole 
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bredth of a planck or two, rising from the keele, before they 
come to the floare timbers. 

c. Standing $illar$\ the door posts of a carnage. 

1837 \V. B. Adams Carnages 88 In the central portion of 

the bottom sides are framed the door posts, called 1 standing 
pillars'. 1913 H. J. Butler Motor Bodies 14 The toe of 
the front standing pillar. 

d. Remaining erect ; not fallen or overthrown, 
f Also, Already erected. 

a 1700 Evelyn Diary 24 May 1695, We ma< le a report of 
the state of Greenwich House, and how the standing part 


there is not a burning hearth or a standing stone in all 
Glen-houlakin. 1893 P. Lindley Tourist-Guide to Continent 
(new ed ) 36 Broken flights of steps ascend . .into yet stand* 
ing fragments of the keep. 

4. Having a foot or feet, a base, or a stem and 
base upon which to stand, esp. in standing bowl , 
cup , nut (see Nut sbl 2), piece (of plate). Obs. exc. 
Hist. 

xaao in E. E. Wills (1882) 46 A stondyng cuppe of seluer 
y-clepyd a chales cuppe, 1424 Ibid. 57 Also I wull }?at 


Anneys my doughter haue }?e standing pece bat was my 
faders, keuered. 1439 Poston Lett. 1. 470 Item, ij. stondyng 
candilstikkes. Ibid. 486 Item, ij. staundyng aundyris 1594 
Greene & Lodge Looking Gl, (1398) D 3 b. Fetch me 
that sweet wine,. . Powre it into a standing bowle of gold. 
x6or Holland Pliny xxxni. xii. II. 483 A Broad goblet or 
standing peece there was of his making. 1608 Shaks. Per. 
11. iii. 6 s Say wee drinke this standing boule of wine to 
him. 1820 Scott Monast. xxviv, There was neither mazer* 
dish nor standing. cup upon the little table. 1843 Pugin 
Apol. Ren Chr. Arch. 81 b, On the step, two high standing 
candlesticks. Ibid. A standing altar cross. 1871 A Nes- 
bitt Catal Slade Coll. Glass 70 Blue Standing Cup. 

6 . Of a piece of furniture : That rests upon its 
base when set up for use (as distinguished from 
1 hanging ’ or 1 leaning ’). Standing ladder — step- 
ladder. 

2483 Rec. St. Mary at Hill 29 A giete, new, standyng 
almerye with iij levys. 1303 Maldon (Essex) Court Rolls 
(Bundle 62, no. 7), 1 standyng cuppord. 1327 in Aichseologia 
XXXVI. 223 Item too standyng deskes, too reide lessons 
off. 1726 Swift Gulliver 11. vii, A kind of wooden machine, 
..formed like a standing ladder. 1806-7 J. Beresford 
Miseries Hum. Life (1826) xx. ii, A standing screen which 
perpetually belies its name. 1834. Markyat P. Simple lii, 
I miss my regular watch very much . . and I don’t much fancy 
a standing bed-place. . .Nothing like a hammock, after all. 

+ b. Standing bed (or bedstead )s a high bed- 
stead, as distinguished from a truckle-bed. Obs. 

1483 Rec. St. Mary at Hill 28 In the Cheffe Chaumbre 
a standyng bed, made with estrychborde. *388 Lane. Wills 
(1857) II. 73 The great standinge bedd w th the wheele bedd 


under yt vn the greate chamber. 1398 Shaks. Merry W. 
rv. v. 7. 1624 in Archxologia XLVIII. 138 In the childrens 
chamber, a standing and a trundle bedsteed. 

0. Naval Arch. Of a bevel or bevelling : Form- 
ing an angle greater than a right angle ; obtuse. 

1734 M. Murray Shipbuildings. Falconer Diet. Marine 
(1780) s.v. Bevelling, But if the timber is not hewed square 
..[and] if a square be applied to it, theie will be wood 
wanting either at the upper or lower side. ..When the wood 


standing weight : euen weight. 1697 Dryden Vhg. Georg. 

iv. 693 Ixion. .leans attentive on his standing Wheel. 1883 
Greeley Gloss. Coal-mining *37 Standing , not at work, 
not going forward, idle. Ibid., Standing booby, an exploded 
shot which rips the coal but does not blow the stemming out. 

f b. Standing quoin. (See quots.) Obs. 

1626 [see Canting fpl. a.l 2.] 1696 Phillips s.v. Coin , 
Standing Coins are Billets or Pipe-Stave to make the Cask 
fast that they cannot stir nor give way. 17x1 Milit. # 
Diet., s. v. Quoyn, The standing Quoyns, made of Barrel- 
Boards, about four Fingers broad. 

10. That is used ia a fixed position. 

1634 Ir. Act 10 Ckas, I, c. 14 § 1 Setting of stop -Nets, 
Still-Nets, or stauding-Nets fixed upon posts. 1839 Ure 
Diet. Arts 149 The pieces of ore are sometimes merely 
stirred about with a shovel, in a tiough filled with water. 
This is called astanding huddle. 1873 Knight Diet. Mech., 
Standing-vise. *893 G. J. Burns Gloss. Archit. etc., Stand- 
ing waste, an overflow pipe fixed to the bottom of a cistern, 
•j* b. Standing prick , a fixed archery target. Obs. 

1468, 1341-2 [see Rover 1 z]. 

11. That remains in one spot; that is not moved 
or carried from place to place; stationary. Obs. 
exc. Mil. in standing camp. 

X469 in Househ. Ord. (1700) 98 The estate, rule & go- 
vernaunce of the seid Prince in his ridinge, beinge 
departed from his standing housholde. a 1500 in ICingsford 
Chron. London (1903] 189 They were servid well . . and aswell 
seasoned mete as it had been dressed in a stondyng place. 
1333-3 Extracts Burgh Rec. Edin. (1871) II. 289 The sowme 
..dehursit be the farmorars of the commoun mylnis..upon 
the standing grayth thairof. 1390 Sir J. Smyths Disc. 
Weapons a b, The. .standing watch (as we were wont to terme 


Their bevellings are always standing, or greater than a 
right angle. 

II. That remains at rest or in a fixed position. 
7. Of water, a piece of water : Still, not ebbing 
or flowing, stagnant ; also rarely of air. 


Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 79 pay ar vnhelfull, as pes 
stondyng waters, £1440 Protnp. Para. 283/2 Lake, or 
stondynge watur, locus. 1586 Marlowe 1st Pt. Tamburl. 

v. ii, Noisome parbreak of the Stygian snakes, which fills 
the nooks of hell with standing air. 1396 Shaks. Merch. V. 
1. i. 89 There are a sort of men, whose visages Do creame 
and mantle like a standing pond. x68x Dryden A 6s. $ 
Achit. 1. 137 The standing Lake soon floats into a Floud. 
1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 3 But eels never breed in stand- 
ing waters that are without springs. 1831 Brewster Optics 
iv. 33 If we suppose the surface BB' to be that of standing 
water, placed horizontally. 

fig. x6ox Shaks. Twel. N. 1. v. 168, Tis with him in stand- 
ing water, betweene boy and man. 1874 L. Stephen Hours 
in Library (1892) II, Hi. 71 Coleridge., threw a great stone 
into the standing pool of contemporary thought, 
b. Mining. (See quota.) 

. *883 Gresley Gloss. Coalmining 238 Standing fire, a fire 
in a mine continuing to smoulder for a long time. Ibid., 
Standing gas, a body of fire-damp known to exist in a mine, 
though fenced off. 

+ 8. Stiff, rigid, a. Of a limb or member of 
the body. Also rarely of the eyes : Projecting. 
[? After L. stantes oculi , Ovid Fasti vi. 133.] Obs. 

X340 Ayenb.% 16 Ase bye}? >e foie wyfmen bet guob mid 
stondinde nhicke. c 1400 Master of Game (MS. Digby 
182) xv, [Good wolf-hounds should have] stondyng eeres and 
sharpe aboue. 1649 Bp. Reynolds Hosea iv. 79 A hollow 
and standing eye. 

t b. Cookery. Of a stiff consistency (as distin- 
guished from ‘ running ’. Obs. 

_ C1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 14 But loke bat hit be not to 
pyn, But stondand 01440 Am, Cookery in Househ. Ord. 
(1790) 431 Thyck hit with floure of rys, that hit he welle 
stondynge. 

9. Of a thing ; At a standstill. Of a machine, 
tool, or the like t Not in operation. 

*585 Higins Junius' Nomenclaior 337 ^Equilibrium , . , 


in bright hamesse in euery warde . . there was also a marching 
watch, that passed through the principall streetes thereof. 
1603 R. Johnson Kingd. § Commit), xox Townes they plant 
none, nor other standing buildings, but haue mooumg 
houses. 1609 Holland Amin. Marcell. xxiv. xii. 238 We 
trusted upon our standing campe. 1642 Docq. Lett. Pat. 
at Oxf. (1837) 336 The Office of Keeper of his Majesties 
standinge Wardrobe within the Castle of Windsor. 1684 
Wood Life July (O. H. S.) III. 102 Ralph Sheldon, .spared 
not any mony to set up a standing library in his house at 
Weston. 1896 Baden-Powell Matabele Campaign ix, We 
got hack to our standiog camp outside the hills about 
mid-day. 

+ b. Standing house, standing mansion-house'. 
a permanent or fixed dwelling-house; to keep , 
(take up one's) standing house , to abstain from 
journeying. Obs. 

1386 Harrison England 11. vi. 167/2 The beere that is 
vsed at noble mens tables in their fixed and standing houses, 
is commonlie of a yeare old. 1389 Mar-Maritne A 2, 
Abbots were fat.. The whoresons lov’de their ease, Yet 
standing house by them was kept. *396 Norden Progr. 
Piety { 1847} 161 Having thus fax proceeded.. we must be 
forced to take up our standing house, and for a time abide 
in the earthly mansions of our bodies, c 164# Howell Lett. 
1. iv. xviii. (1890) 234 That your Grace would settle a stand- 
ing Mansion-house and Family, that Suitors may know 
whither to repair constantly. X671 E. Chamberlayne Pres. 
St. Ettg. 1. xiii. 203 The Yeomen of the Guard.. .Their 
Office is to wait upon the King in his standing Houses. 

f o. Taken ‘ as it stands ’. Obs. 

1788 Jefferson Writ. (1853) II. 407 He lented a house 
with standing furniture, such as tables, chairs, presses, &c., 
and brought all other necessaries. 

d. Printing. (See quots.) 

1770 Luckombe Hist. Printing 227 Irregular Bodied 
Letter of the smaller sizes sometimes serves the ends of 
proprietors of standing and selling Copies. x888 Jacobi 
Printers' Vocab. 131 Formes not distnbuted after printing 
are said to be 1 standing ’. 

12. That remains stationary while another part, 
or other parts, move. 

1680 Moxon Mech, Exerc, (1703) 219 Then remove the 
standing point of the Compasses to either of the next Divi- 
sions., and in like manner describe another Circle. 1832 
Brewster Nat. Magic ii. 27 The rotation should be effected 
round a standing axis by wheels and pinions. 1832 Instr. 
& Reg. Cavalry 11. u Dressing is to the ‘wheeling ’ flank, 
and distance of files is preserved from the ‘standing 'flank. 
x88x Greener Gun 266 Which process brings the breech 
ends of barrels nearer to the face of the standing-bieech. 

b. Naut. Chiefly in special collocations, as 
standing rigging, the fixed part of a vessel’s 
rigging which serves as a support for the masts 
and is not hauled upon, as distinguished from the 
mnning rigging ; standing ropes pi., the ropes 
composing the standing rigging ; so also in the 
names of various ropes and appliances, as, standing 
backstay, block , bowsprit, etc. ; standing part (of 
a lope, sheet, etc.), that end of a thing which is 
made fast as distinguished from the end, hauled 
upon. 

a 1623 Nomenclator Navahs (Harl. MS. 2301), Standing 
roapes. > 1642 H, Bond Boatswain's Art 3, 2 Lanniards of 
the Spritsaile standing Lifts. 1644 Manwayring Seamans 
Diet, s.v,, The standing parts are those parts of running 
roapes (or rather that end of a running roape) which is made 
fast to any part of the ship, to distinguish it from the other 
part, whereon we use to hale. Ibid,, Standing roapes, aie 
counted all those roapes. .which are not used to be removed, 
or to tun in any blocks. 1745 Observ. Cone. Navy 64 Every 
Ship should have her standing Masts constantly in and 
riggd, with her Booms and Stores aboard, sufficient to 
compleat her other Rigging. 1748 Anson's Voy. i. v. 36 
The other ships of the squadron fixed new standing rigging. 
1791 Smeaton Edystone L. (1793) § 143 We fixed the stand- 
ing block to the stern timbers of our vessel, . .bringing the 
chain along the deck to the moveable purchase block. 1846 
A. Young Naut. Diet. 25 Ropes extended from the. .mast 


heads, to the after part of each channel foi the support of 
these masts. They are distinguished by the name of .Stand- 
ing-Backstays. Ibid, 173 A large sail extended on the jib- 
stay to the extremity of.. the jib-boom. ..It gets the name 
of the standing-jib, in conti adistinction to the flying-jib. 
1867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk,, Standing Bowsprit one 
that is fixed permanently in its place, not the running-in 
bowsprit of a cutter. 1874 Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk, 

vi. (1875) 214 Sling a dipping lug ir from the foremost yard- 
arm ^standing lug i. 

III. That stands or continues. 

13. Continuing without diminution or change ; 
constant, pefmanent. Of colours : Permanent, un- 
fading. 

0x375 Sc. Leg. Saints i. ( Peter ) 22 Peter of ‘ petia 'may 
be tane. .for men may a stane neuir bow;.. ana }>is petir, 
a-beove j>e lafe, a stannand luf to criste canhafe. 1632 
Lithgow Trav. vi. 292 Pitching our Tents beside a source 
or standing Well. 1646 Jenkyn Remora 16 A tiansient 
thought, becomes not a standing and a peimanent mercy. 
17x6 Addison Free-holder No. 22 v 2 The Landlord, .worked 
up his complexion to a standing crimson by his zeal for the 
prosperity of the church. 1791 Hamilton Berthollet's Dye- 
ing 1. 1. 11. iv. 200 This ground being a standing dyejs not 
removed by the proof. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 1. iii, His 
age, which was of that standing middle sort you could only 
guess at. 1900 R. Guthrie Kitty Fagan 183 Broon an' 
black, good stan'in' colours 1 

f D. Math. = Constant a . 5. Obs. 

• 1743 W. Emerson Fluxions 4 The first Letters of the 
Alphabet, a, b, c, fc. are.. put for standing Quantities ; and 
the last, x,y, z, i>c. for variable or flowing Quantities. 

f e. Of a work of ait or literature : Enduring, 
* standard \ Obs. 

1698 W. WorroN in Evelyn’s Mem. (1837) III. 372, I had 
almost forgotten to thank you for your honourable mention 
of my poor performances in so standing a work. 1710 
Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) I. iv. iii 144 The standing Pieces, 
of good Aitists must he form’d after a more uniform way. 

f d. Standing measure : a standard of measure- 
ment. Obs. 

x668 Dryden Ess. Drain. Poesie 8 It was necessary, be- 
foie they proceeded further, to take a standing measure of 
their Controveisie. 1691 Locke Lowering of Interest Wks. 
1714 II. 20 The value of any thing, compar'd with its self, 
or with a standing Measure. Ibid. 23 Supposing Wheat a 
standing Measuie, that is, that there is constantly the same 
Quantity of it in Proportion to its vent. 

14. a. Of employment, income, wages, prices, 
etc. : Fixed, settled, not casual, fluctuating, or 
occasional. 

1473 Rental Bk. Cupar-Angus (1879) I- *9° He payand. . 
aerly to ws of standand male x lb of vsuale mone. <1x330 
J. Heywood Play Weather (1533) D ij b, I know not what 
god geueth in standynges fees [7 read with ed. 1563 stand- 
yng fees] But the deuyls seiuauntes haue casweltees A 
bundled tymes mo then goddes seruauntes haue. 1349 
Thomas Hist. Italic 5 Many of theim [sc. artificers] liue as 
well as they that haue standyng liuinges. 1622 Pursuit 
Hist. Lazarillo (1672) T 3, To hear her. .threaten with such 
arrogancy, a man would nave thought she had given me. . 
thirty duckets a year standing wages. 1670 R. Montagu 
in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 468 My standing 
allowance from Michaelmas last till Christmas. 173 o Lett, 
to Sir W. Strickland rel. Coal Trade 19 Keeping a Fleet 
in standing Pay. xpox Macm. Mag. Apr. 435/1 There are 
some booksellers who have no standing-price for their 
wares, but rate them according to what they think each 
customer will give, 
b. of attributes. 

1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions ii. Wks. (1658) 899 The Bias 
of Mens desires aie often turned, by reason of some sudden 
or emergent Occurrences, contrary to the standing temper 
and complexion of the body. 1697 Collier Ess. Mor. Subj. 
11. (1709) 123 ’Tis true, a Man cannot command the standing 
Features and Complexion; but the Diversities of Passion 
are under Disposal. 1833 Sterling in Carlyle Life 11. ii. 
(1872) 98 Under this head, of language, maybe mentioned 
. .two standing characteristics of the Professor’s style. 

15. That continues in existence or operation; 
that continues to be (what the noun specifies) ; 
that does not pass away. 

Standing order (Parliament) ; see quot. 1844. Standing 
order, rule (Mil.) : see quot. 1802. 

1662 Stillingix. Orig. Sacral n. v. 5 3 He layes this down 
as a standing rule among them. 1686 Hornlck Crucif. 
Jesus xiv. 326 The very Heathens.. made it a standing 
maxim. That the Gods sold all their gifts for labour and 
industry. 168a Shadwell Medal John Bayes 3 Thou never 
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ing Rules. 1737 GcntL Mag. VII. 583 The standing Order 
of the House, made Jan. x6, 1735, for restraining the Counsel 
at the Bar of that House.. from offering Evidence. X754 
Sherlock Disc. (1759) I. x. 275 These are the standing 
Proofs of the Being and Goodness of God. 1780 Bentham 
Princ. Legist, xix. § 15 It is a standing topic of complaint. 
1781 Cowper Expost, 110'Then God's own image on the 
soul impress'd Becomes a mock'ry, and a standing jest. 
x8oa C. James Milit. Diet. s.v. March Fff 3/1 It is a 
standing rule in column, that every regiment should march 
with the same front, that the regiment does which precedes 
it. Ibid. s.v. Order, Standing Orders, certain general rules 
and instructions which are to be invariably followed, and 
si- 6 n0 n su ,kJ ect to the temporary intervention of rank. 15844 
May Parlt, 11. vii. 131 Both houses have agreed, at various 
times, to standing orders, for the permanent guidance and 
order of their proceedings ; which, if not vacated or rescinded, 
endure from one Parliament to another, and are of equal 
force in all. 1839 Mill Liberty ii. 40 The beliefs.. have no 
safeguard to rest on, but a standing invitation to the whole 
world to prove them unfounded. x86a C. Knight Passages 


ycaucu. 1009 iymoaul in f orm. lieu. jseo. 237 A ne two 
great standing enigmas of meteorology — the colour of the 
sky, and the polarization of its light. 1874 L. Stephen 
Hours in Library (1892) II, ii. 39 Burke was., a standing 


STANDING. 

refutation of the theory. 1879 Cassell's Techn, Educ. IV. 
42/1 By referring to what is still the standing authoiity 
upon the question. 

f b. Standing lottery, one that remains open 
and undrawn for a specified long period. Obs. 

16x5 Capt. Smith Virginia iv. 1x7 We manifested our 
intents, to haue drawn out the great standing Lotteiy long 
before this. x6az Malynes Anc. Law-Merch. 207 There 
are two manner of Lotaries, namely, Standing Lotaries, 
and Running Lotaries ; the first limitted for a continuance 
of time to bee diawne at the end thereof, without inter- 
mission by day and night; the latter to bee drawne daily. 

f c. Of a building : Permanent, not temporal y. 
1624 Issues Exchequer Jets. I. (1836) 204 For making 
divers new ridings within his Majesty’s park at Theobalds, 
..making of standing bridges, levelling of ground [etc.]. 
10 . Habitually used; stock. Standing dish : 
see Dish sb. 2 b. f Of clothing or trappings; 
Ordinarily worn, * everyday ’. 

149a in Bury Wills (Camden) 7s My best stondyng eowne 
furred w l bever. 1533 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. Vi. 178 
To be standing housouris to the grete hois, xviij elnis braid 
giay. 1541 ibid, VIII. 28 Item, ..To be standing howsis 
to the Kmgis grace hors, Ixxxiiij elnis thie quarteris braid 
ray. 1399 B. Jonson Ev. Mau out of Hum. n. vi, He 
ath shift of names, sir : some call him Apple-John, some 
signior WhifFe ; mairy, his maine standing name is Cavnlier 
Shift. 1667 O. Heywood Heart-Treas. i. 7 A plain allusion 
to an housekeepers old stoie, which makes a daily standing 
dish. 1703 Addison Italy, Venice xox There are Four 
Standing Character that enter into every Piece that comes 
on the Stage, the Doctor, Harlequin, Pantalone and Coviello. 
*758 Johnson Idler No. 12 r 11 He hod a standing elegy 
and epithnlamium, of which only the first and last leaves 
were varied. 1776 R. Twiss Tonrlrel. 37 Potatoes, which 
form a standing dish at every meal. 2862 T. A. Trollope 
La Beata II, xv. 148 He was fain to plead the standing 
excuse of a bad headache. 2868 Gladstone Juv. Mundi 
ii. (1870) 31 The standing appellations of the army in the 
Iliad are these thiee, Dannoi, Argeioi, and Achaioi. 1868 
Fbeeman Norm. Conq. (1876) II, App. 641 ‘ Feri ' seems to 
be a standing epithet for all Saxons. 

17 . Permanently and authoritatively fixed or set 
up ; slated, established, organized, regular. 

1549 Coverdalb, etc. Erasm. Par. Gal. v. 3-4 Whoso is 
content to teceyue circumcision, muste lykewise ther- 
with receyue saciifices.. standing fasting dayes, with suche 
other lyke. 1363 Homilies II. Place <5- Time of Prayer 1. 
N nn j, The godly Christian people, .began to chose them 
a standyng day in the weke, to come together in. 1378 in 
Househ. Ord. (1700) 230 Thirty standing posts appointed 
18. 3. o. 1609 in Ref, Secret Comm. Post Office App. (1844) 
42 In.. Kent, where the stages of our standing posts, are 
now established and appointed. 1649 Milton Eikon. vi. 38 
Which not onely the general Maxims of Policy gainsay, 
but eev’n our own standing Laws, a 1700 Evelyn Diary 
23 Apr. 1661, [There followed, at the Coionation] Masters 
of standing offices being no Councellors. 1790 Burke Ft. 
Rev. 269 This standing, unalterable, fundamental govern- 
ment would make.. that teiritory truly and properly an 
whole. 1841 Myers Cath. Th. iv. § 29. 318 The Schools of 
the Prophets, and a standing Prophetic Order,.. were 
formally established by Samuel. 2846 Grote Greece. (1862) 
II. xx. 493 A standing caravan commerce with Phenicia. 

b. Of a legislative, administrative, or other 
body : Permanently constituted. 

1623 Bacon Ess., Counsel (Arb.) 329, I commend also 
standing Commissions ; As for Trade ; for Treasure, a X700 
Evelyn Diary 10 Mar. 1671, To London about passing my 
patent as one of the standing Council for Plantations. 2735 
Bolingbroke Parties 37 A standing Parliament, or the 
same Parliament long continued, changes the very Nature 
of the Constitution. 2739 Butler Serin. Wks. 1874 II. 217 
A_ common form of Christian worship, .with a standing 
ministry of instruction and discipline. x8xo Bentham 
Packing (x8ax) 153 In packing into a standing Board a set 
of dependent Commissioners. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. 
m. v, Five Judges ; a standing Jury. .; they are subject to 
no Appeal. xoo6 H. Montgomery & Cambray Diet. Polit. 
Phr, 73 Standing or Grand Committees J[of the House of 
Commons]. Two in number were set up in 1883. One, the 
Standing Committee on Law,.. The other, the Standing 
Committee on Trade. 

o. Of troops, etc. : Maintained on a permanent 
footing ; esp. in standing army : see Aemy 3 b. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 233 He kept alwaies a 
standing army of forty thousand horse, and threescore thou- 
sand foot. 2655 Clarke Papers (Camden) III. 24 Com- 
missions for raiseing of horse and foote, which are to bee in 
the nature of a standing Militia. 1673 Temple Obsero, 
United Prov. i. 22 The States first refused to raise any 
more moneys either for the Spaniaids pay, or their own 
standing-Troops. a 2700 Evelyn Diary g Nov. 1683, The 
King in his speech required the continuance of a standing 
force instead of a militia. 1732 Swift Beast's Confess. (1738) 
17 ’Twas known . .That, Standing Troops were his Aversion. 
*734 Pope Sat. ti. ii. 134 My Life's amusements have been 
just the same, Before, and after, Standing Armies came. 
1838 Thirlwall Greece xxxviii. V. 53 He kept a standing 
army of 6000 mercenaries in his pay. 1867 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. (1876) I. vi. $xa The standing navy of England con- 
sisted of sixteen ships. 

d, Of an official : Holding permanent office. 

2656 Burton's Diary (1828) 1. 139 That there should be a 
standing treasurer. 2638 R. Parr Judges Charge 31 Sirs, 
you that are the standing Magistrates of the County, will 
it be for your honour (think you) to give license to such 
[Tipling-houses] ? 1639 Wood Life xx Feb. (O.H.S.) 1. 268 
Nath. Crew. .brought.. a petition, to present to the parlia- 
ment against standing Visitors in the university. 1809 
Land. Chron. 13 July 30/3 An opinion which the Court of 
Directors had taken upon the subject from the Attorney and 
Solicitor General, and their standing Counsel, Mr. Adam. 
2867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. Standing Warrants, those 
officers who remain with a ship in ordinary, or on the stocks, 
as the gunner, carpenter, boatswain, and cook, and till 18x4 
the purser. 1883 Law Ref, 15 Q. B. D. 374 A solicitor is 
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not a standing agent for one who has been or may be his 
client, to receive [etc.]. 

fe. U.S. (See quot. 1911). Obs. 

2862 Contnb. Reel. Hist. Connecticut 233 There arose a 
class of churches . . which though purely Congregational in 
their principles and piactices were not in fellowship with the 
churches of 1 the standing order x^xx Webster, Standing 
otder, .. the denomination established by law; — a term 
foimerly used in Connecticut of the Congiegational Churi.h, 
the State chutch until 18x8. 

t IV. 18 . predicatively. Consistent with. Obs, 
13x1-2 Act 3 Hen. VIII, c. 23 § 5 3 1 is not convenient noi 
standing with good . . ordi e that [etc.j. 1342 U dall Erasm. 
A poph. 77 The oratours. .wer bufsie enough to speake 
thynges standyng with right & justice. Ibid. 288 b, Thy 
dooynges o Cato dooen more nere approche vnto the spirite 
of prophecie, but myne are muche better standyng with 
ftendeship. 1333 T. Wilson Rhct. (1909) 34 But such stub, 
burnesse. .is not standing with Iustice. 

Hence f Sfca-ndingTy adv., as a regular thing. 
<11641 Bp. Mountagu Acts 4 Mon. (1642) 460 They used 
to pi ay, at the third, the sixth, the ninth houre,. .standingly, 
besides other times and houres occasionally. 

Sta nding-place, [f. Standing vbl. sb.] 

1 . A place prepared or assigned for a person or 
thing to stand in ; a place to accommodate persons 
standing. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 477/* Stondynge place, where men 
stondyn, stacio. 1361 Clough in Bnrgon's Life Gresham 
(2839) 1 . 378 In the makyng of pagents, and standyng plasys 
to stande uppon, to geve judgement, who shalle wyn the 
pryse. 1383 IIigins Junius' Nomencl. 189/2 Cauea,. .the 
couit or low standing place before the stage, where the peo- 
ple stoode or sat togither. Ibid. 287/x Static, . . the soldiours 
station or standing place, which they are appointed to keepe 
in the time of warre. 1869 1 Mark Twain ’ Innoc. Abroad 
xiii. (1881) X03 A speculator bridged a couple of barrels with 
a board and we hired standing.places on ft. 
fig. x88g Spectator 2 1 Sept. , If this portion of by no means 
the largest or the Republics of South America has so much 
spare room in it, there is no need to despair of people 
finding standing-places in the world. 

2 . A place where a person takes his stand. 

2736 C. Wesley Let. Lady Oglethorpe in J. Telfoid Metho- 
dist Hymn-bk. (1006) 429 The vastness of the watery waste, 
as compared with my slanding-place, called to mind the 
biiefness of human life and the immensity of its conse- 
quences. 2836 Stanley Sinai 4* Pal. fix. (1838) 300 A high 
place dedicated to the heathen Nebo, as Balaam’s standing- 
place had been consecrated to Peoi. 

Standing stone. [Standing///, a.] A large 
block of stone set upright ; a menhir, monolith. 

? c 1200 Newmiuster Cartul, (Surtees) 36 Et j acram versus 
le north de Standenstan. 23. . Childh. Jesus 842 in Archiv 
Stud. neu. Spr, LXXIV. 338 In a Mowntayne he gane it 
hele Reehte in a standande stane. c 2470 Henry Wallace 
v. 298 He.. left him thus besyde the standand stanys. 1602 
Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 391/2 Ane lang standand stane qubilk 
standis in direct line oetuix the said Sadill-stane and the 
utter merche stane. 2824 Scott Diary 7 Aug. in Lockhart 
(2837) III. iv. 238 Ride down the loch to Scalloway... Pass 
a huge standing stone, or pillar. Here, it is said, the son 
of an old Earl of the Orkneys met his fate. 2852 D. Wilson 
Preh. Ann. (2863) I. v. 130 The most primitive of these 
ancient memorials are the unhewn columns, or standing 
stones, as they ore called. 

Standish. (stee’ndij). Obs. exc. Hist, or arch. 
Forms ; a. 5—$ standisshe, 6 -ys(s)h©, (-yohe), 
6-7 standiehe, 8-9 stand-dish, 6- standish. P. 
(7 standage, -ege, 8 standidge.) [Commonly be- 
lieved to be f. Stand v. + Dish sb. ; but evidence 
is wanting for such a use of dish as would account 
for the assumed combination.] A stand containing 
ink, pens and other writing materials and acces- 
sories (see quots.) ; an inkstand ; also, an inkpot. 

a. 2474-5 in S wayne Sarum Church- 70 . Acc. (1896) 27 Et 
in j quartari paupiri & in j standisshe viij d. 2480 Wardr. 
Acc. Edw. IV. (2830) 231 Standisshes with weightes and 
scales iij. 2590 Lodge Euphues Gold. Leg. 7 a, Reaching 
to her standish, she tooke penne and paper, and wrote a 
letter. 2607 Beaumont Woman Hater v. i, Secretary, 
fetch, .the standish I answer French Letters with. 2688 
Holme Armoury in. xiv. (Roxb.) 20/x This fashion of Horne 
, .is now converted into Lead, and hath the denomination 
of a standish : or of tyn and soe haue both Inke place, sand 
box, candlestick and a long box to lay wax, pens and knife 
in : all fixt togather, yet all but a standish. 2747 Richardson 
Clarissa (2812) II. 249 Away went the dear girl,. carrying 
down with her my standish, and all its furniture, and a little 

f arcel of pens beside. 2789 Mbs. Piozzi Journ. France 
l. 362 His. .writing-table., was contrived.. with a square 
bole for the standish to drop into and not spill the ink. 
2842 Dickens Barn. Rwdge x, He wanted pen, ink, and 
paper. There was an old standish on the high mantel shelf 
containing a dusty apology for all three, 283a Thackeray 
Esmond 11. x, Pouring out his flame and his passion, .pacing 
the room.. twisting and breaking into bits the wax out of 
the stand-dish. 2864 Aihenstum 22 June 802 When the 
veteran, . .is about to lay his pen to rest in the standish. 

0 . *603 Try all Chev. v. i, in Bullen Old PI. (2884) III. 340 
The incke that’s in the standage doth looke blacke. i6og 
Louth Rec. (x8gr) 156 Item for a pewter standege for the 
Chamber iij s. iiij d. 277a in Cath. Rec, Soc. Publ. 1 . 138 
A Leathern Standidge. 

IT b. (See quot.) 

2717 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. I. xi, 220 A Glass 
Pipe for his Tobacco, and an embroider’d Standish for it to 
stand in. 

Standle, obs. variant of Standel. 
sta-nd-off. attrib. phrase, a, and sb. [f. vbl. 
phr. stand off: see Stand v. 96.] 

A. attrib. phrase and adj, 

1 . That holds aloof from familiar intercourse ; 


STANDPOINT. 

contemptuously distant in manner; reseived, un- 
social. 

2837 Moore Mem. 12 Oct. (2856) VII. 203 Lady Lansdoune 
objected to the numbei of dirty houses that come up quite 
close to the Castle [of Windsor], This Lord John said., 
he piefened..to the insulation of the great houses of the 
present day. ..[I] was all for the stand-off system of Lady 
Lansdowne; each rank in its own station. 2839 Lever 
Dav. Dunn xxiv, I want to know what he is personally; 
is he stiff, haughty, grave, gay, stand-off, oi affable 1 2888 
Mrs. H. Ward Robert Elstnere i, People generally like 
the other two much better. Catherine is so stand-off 2889 
F. E. Gretton Memory's Harkback 202 Your fellow- 
passengeis are laiely discourteous! but there is almost 
always the ‘stand-off’ habit with them. 2889 Mrs. Lynn 
Linton 'ihro' Long Night II. 11, xi. 261 She.. was as stiff 
and stand-off as a grenadier. 2894 Sala Things Seen I. i. 
40 His occasional propensity to treat people m a distant 
stand-off manner. 

2 . Rugby Football. (See quot. 1910.) 

1909 E. Gwyn Nicholls Mod . Rugby Game iii. 40 He 
must be capable of adequately filling the position of stand- 
off and of scrum half. Ibid. 43 The scrum half's pass should 
go to his stand-off colleague. 1920 Encycl. Brit. X. 620/2 
One [half-hack] stands fairly close to the scrummage and is 
known as the ‘ scrum-half ', the other Lakes a position be- 
tween the latter and the three-quarters, and is termed the 
stand-off-half. 

B. sb. U.S. 

1 . Aversion to associate with others ; aloofness. 

2883 D. D. Porter lucid. Civil War xiv. 243 (Funk) 

There was a kind of ‘stand-off’ between the at mv and the 
navy when acting together, which prevented them from 
woilting in harmony. 

2 . Something which counteibalances. 

2888 Microcosm (N. Y.) Dec. 7 We are willing to allow 
this judicial estimate.. to count ns a stand-off against all 
the subsidized commendations. 2890 Atlantic Monthly 
Nov. 672/1 When therefore the lawyer heats the ernses. .of 
his impatient clients, the preferences of other clients, .make 
a complete stand-off ; and he feels that the law’s delay is 
both bad and good. 

3 . * A chaw or tie, as in a game ; a set-off ; as, 
the contestants agreed to call it a stand-off’ {Funk's 
Stand. Diet. 1895.) 

4 . slang. ‘Extension of time imposed on a 
creditor; postponement of payment; as, he gave 
me a stand-off’ {Funk's Stand. Diet. 1895). 

Hence Stand-o'ffish. a. <= prec. A. 1 ; Stand- 
ovfflshness, stand-off behaviour. 

2860 All Year Round No. 66. 374 We are.. not aristo- 
ctatic, perhaps, but decidedly rich, and on that account 
lather high and sLand-off-ish. 2882 Miss Braddon As- 
phodel II. 272 She has been very stand-offish to me ever 
since. 2886 P. Robinson Teetotum Trees 144 He even 
becomes a trifle haughty, and affects a htand-oflisbness 
which sits grotesquely upon him. x88B D. C. Murray 
Weaker Vessel xxxii, I told him I did not like this pride 
and stand-offishness between man and man. 

Stand out. [f. vbl. phr. stand out (after lock- 
out') ; see Stand v. 99.] A workmen’s strike. 

2898 Westm. Gae. 12 Jan. a/a They are all protected by 
a strike clause, which says that a * strike or stand out ' by 
their workmen may be a sufficient excuse for non-completion 
of their contract. 2902 R. Murray Hist. Hawick I. 95 
Hawick had hitherto been free from strikes, or ‘stands 
oot as they were called. 

Stand-pat, etc. : see Stand v. 14. 

Sta nd-pipe, sb, [f. Stand ».] 

1 . A vertfcalpipe for the conveyance of water, gas, 
steam or the like to a higher level. 

2830 Ogilvie. 2873 Knight Diet. Meek. , 2879 Cassells 
7 'echn. Educ.l. 209 [In a low-pressure engine] wateris.. 
commonly supplied by means of a vertical stand-pipe with a 
small cistern at the upper end. 2889 Welch Text Bk. 
Naval Arcliit. xi. 227 To empty the double bottom spaces 
[of a ship], a suction known as a stand pipe is led from each 
compartment to a valve chest. Ibid. 239 The standpipe 
valve chest. 

2 . A pipe for attachment to a water-main fur- 
nished with a spout or nozzle to which a hose may 
be fixed or with a tap. 

2830 Ogilvie. 2866 Tomlinson's Cycl. Useful Arts 1 . 3/1 
A stand-pipe, with a flexible hose, is placed in one comer of 
the slaughter-house. 2883 Pall Mail Gas. p July, 7/2 The 
presence of seveial firemen with a standpipe in readiness was 
deemed desirable during the night. 

Hence Sta'ndpipe v. trans. } to supply (a water- 
main) with stand-pipes. 

2893 Daily News 22 mar. 3/7 The Company caused the 
district to be stand-piped. Ibid,, The special operations of 
stand-piping and of providing for the increased draught. 

Standpoint (steewpoint). £f. Stand v. + 
Point sbX, after G. standpunkt '.] 

1 . A fixed point of standing ; the position at 
which a person stands to view an object, scene or 
the like ; a point of view. 

2839 Mill Hum. Mind (2869) II. xiv. § 6. 250 As often as 
the movement [of the eyes] is repeated from the same stand- 
point, the optical series is repeated. 2868 Lockyer Guille- 
min's Heavens (ed. 3) 47s we want to know the distance of 
this tower from our stand-point without actually measuring 
or stepping the distance. 1907 J. A. Hodges Elem. Photogr, 
(ed. 6) 143 A suitable stand-point having been selected. 

2 . A mental point of view ; the position (with 
respect to degree of information, direction of sym- 
pathies or prejudices, assumed fundamental prin- 
ciples, or the like) which & person occupies in 
relation to any object of mental contemplation. 

[2836 G. C. Lewis Lett. (1870) 53 The letters are,, those., 
of a woman viewing the facts from the supposed standpunct 



STAND-STILL, 


822 


STANG-, 


of Mdlle de Morell ] 1858 H. Spencer Ess. 1. 169 His 
stand-point is far remote from the one usually regarded as 
scientific. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library (1892) I. iii. 
xoo, I am content to look at it for the time from Pope s 
stand-point. 1884 _H. Jennings*/^//. xiv. 150 He deals 
with the subject simply from the orthodox and academic 
standpoint. 1894 Drummond Ascent Man 12 The whole 
mistake of naturalism has been to interpret Nature from the 
standpoint of the atom. 

3 . A position in life or in the world, rare **\ 

1874 Helps Soc. Press, iii. 54 They direct all, or the 
greatest part of, their efforts to insure a most favourable 
standpoint for their children. 

Sta'ud-still, standstill, sb. and a. [f. 

vbl. phrase to stand still : see Still a.] A. sb. 

1 . A state of cessation of movement; a halt, 
pause, lit. and fig. Chiefly in to come, bring to 
a standstill, to be at a standstill. 

170a C. Mather Magn. Chr. vn. App_. (1852) 597 We will 
here .come to a little stand still, and with mournful hearts 
lookupon the condition of the captives. 1786 Mmf. D’Arblay 
Diary i^Dec., I had advanced straight for ward..; a matter 
contrary to all etiquette, which exacts a dead stand-still, 
and retiring to the side of the walls or houses, when any of 
the Royal Family appear. 1809 Wellington in Gurw. 
Desp. (1837) IF. 346 If the army was not most successful 
this very circumstance would probably bring us to a stand- 
still. 1849 Robertson Serin. Ser. 1. iv. (1866) 66 The busi- 
ness would be at a standstill 185* C. W, Hoskyns Talpa 
i. (1854) 3 The plough comes to a standstill. 1870 Lowell 
Study Wind. (1886) 47 Those stand-stills of the air . .fore- 
bode a change of weather. 1878 M. Foster Physiol, in. v. 
§ 2. 479 Stimulation with a strong constant current causes 
a stand-still in diastole. 1882 Vines tr. Sachs' Bot. 875 The 
growth of the motile zone is by no means at a standstill when 
the flowers are not performing any movements. 1890 A. W. 
Du Bray Upland Shooting 433 When the shooter is at a 
standstill — be it in a blind, boat or on a pass. 

2 . The state of being unable to proceed, owing 
to exhaustion ; in phrases to ride (a horse) to a 
standstill, to row (a competitor) to a standstill, and 
the like. 

i8xr Sporting Mag. XXXVII. 168 Osbaldeston rode his 
horse to a stand-still, 191a Throne 7 Aug. 227/ r Barry., 
rowed the New Zealander to a standstill a hundred yards 
from the winning post. 

B. adj. That stands still; that is deficient in 
advancement or progress. 

1858 Miss Warner Hills Shatemuc xii, Taint a stand- 
still world, this ; what's up to-day is down to-morrow. 1876 
J. Parker Paracl. 11. Epil. 387 A standstill policy is in its 
very essence a blunder and a crime. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. 
Der. xlii, They are a stand-still people. 

Hence Stand-stilHsm. ( nonce-wd .) 

1863 W. Phillips Speeches xxiv. 360 The stupid stand- 
still-ism of the Cabinet. 

Stand-Up, a. and sb. [f. vbl. phrase stand up : 
see Stand v. 103.] A. adj. 

1 . That stands erect; esp. of a collar, upright as 
distinguished from one folded over or turned down. 

1812 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 167 The stand-up Infantiy 
Feather. 1813 in R. J. Macdonald Hist. Dress R. A. (1899) 
48 A false stand-up collar of Belgian fashion. 1890 M. S. 
Williams Leaves Life Il.xviii. 160 He wore a low stand-up 
collar and a dark cravat. 1897 Westne. Gaz. 24 Dec. 4/1 
A whole series of fanciful ‘stand-up ’ cards. 

b. Of. a person : Standing up boldly. Also 
transf. (jocular) of beer. rare. 

1841 Dickens Bam. Rudge xxxix, He was.. one of the 
finest, stand-up men, you ever see. 1844 — Martin Chile. 
xxv, An atmosphere of steak, and strong, stout, stand-up 
English beer. 

c. Projecting; spec, in Book-binding (see quot.). 

1818 Art Bookbinding 2 Stand-up-hands , the bands that 

the sheets are sewed too, projecting from the back. 

2 . Performed in a standing postuie. Of a meal 
or other refreshment : Taken standing. 

186a Mount. Mag. May 28 Generally, the receptions end 
with stand-up suppers.. 1899 Daily News 10 Jan. 2/7 The 
encouragement of nuiried, stand-up drinking at a countei. 
*900 Ibid. 1 Sept. 5/1 Double Canadian canoe race, stand-up 
canoe race. 

b. Of a vehicle : Having standing accommoda- 
tion only. 

1840 Civil Engirt. 4 Arch. Jrnl. III. 39/1 The fare for 
travelling in the stand-up-carriages amounts only to one 
penny a mile. 

3 . Pugilism. Of a contest : In which the com- 
batants stand up fairly to one another without 
wrestling, flinching or evasion; esp. in (a fair, 
square, etc.) stand-up fight, 

18x1 [see Sparring vbl. sb? 1], *860 Ld. W. Lennox Piet. 
Sporting Life II. 7 A regular slashing mill . .no manoeuver- 
ing— nododging. a reafstand-up affair — foot to foot — front 
to front. 1881 Sportsman's Year-bk. 310 Rules for Boxing. 
The match to be a fair stand-up boxing match, in a 24-ft. 
ling. 1898 W. H. Bullock-Hall Romans on Riviera, v. 
46 In a stand-up fight a Ligurian was considered a match 
for a Gaul twice his size. 

Jig. 1840 Stovel Canne's Necess. 90 The conflict of the 
Puritans became a direct stand-up fight with legalized., 
episcopal domination. 187a O.W, Holmes Pott at Breakf-t, 
i. His face marked with strong manly furrows, records of 
bard thinking and square stand-up fights with life. 

B. sb. 

+ 1. pi. ? Long boots. (Cf. Startup.) Obs. 

*59 ° Greene Never too late (1600) 0 r, His holy day xoabes 
went on, his standvps new blackt, his cap faire brusht. 

2 . A dance. (Cf. Stand v. 103 c.) vulgar. 
i86x Mayhew Land. Labour HI. 202/r It was a penny a 
dance fiflfceach of ’em as danced, and each stand-up took 
a quarter of an hour. 


3 . A stand-up fight. 

1887 J. K. Hunter Retrosp. Artist's Life xi. (1012) 112 
A stand-up of one round was commenced, in which 1 am got 
twa blue een. 

4 s. A function or meal at which one stands. 

1884 Hawns Musical Life 1. iii. 80 Whewell's evening 
parties— called by the freshmen Whewell’s * Stand-ups .be- 
cause undergraduates were not supposed to 'sit on these 
solemn occasions. 1902 Westm._ Gaz. 4 June 1/1 Luncheon 
is to be provided.. and there will also be a ‘stand up at 
the buffet. 

5 . Short for stand-up collar. 

1905 1 H. Haliburton 1 Excurs. 36 Starched stand-ups. 

Staae, obs. form of Stone sb. and v. 

Stanene, variant of Stonen a. Obs. 

Staneraw (stfi-nrg), sb. and a. Sc. Also 9 
stani-, steinraw. [f. slant Stone sb. + raw:— OK. 
ragti lichen. Cf. Sc. aikraw lichen (f. aik == oak).] 
A. sb. The stone-lichen Parmelia saxatilis, used 


for dyeing (see quot. 1861). 

1777 J. Lightfoot Flora Scot. II. 816 Lichen saxatilis.. 
Staneraw. 1806 P. Nfill Tour Orkneys etc, 50 Lichen 
saxatilis. .throughout the north of Scotland called Steinraw. 
1861 H. Macmillan Footn. Page Nat . 1x8 The common 
stone lichen.. is still collected abundantly by the Scottish 
peasantry, under the name of staneraw , to dye woollen stuff 
of a dirty purple or reddish-brown colour. 

B. adj. Dyed reddish-brown with staneraw.. 
x8ao Hogg Winter Tales I. 316 (Jam.) The staniraw 
stockings and red garters, in his burry, he took in his teeth. 
Stanerie, obs. form of Stanneky a. Sc. 
Stanery, obs. form of Stannary. 

Stang (stag), sb.l dial. Forms : 3 stong, (7 
Stonge), 4-7 stange, 6-7 stangue, 8 steng, 3- 
stang. [a. ON. stpng fem., genit. stangar (Sw. 
stang ; Da. stang), cogn. w. OE. stang, sting masc., 
pole (see Sting sbj), OS. stanga fem. (MLG. 
stange), MDu. stanghe fem. (mod.Du. stang ; also 
steng, earlier stenge fem.), OHG. stanga fem. 
(MHG., mod.G. stange)', the OTeut. types are 
* stay go, *staygjo fem., *staygi-z masc., f. the root 
*steyg- to pierce : see Sting v. 

The It. stanga bar (whence Fr. stangue shaft of an anchor) 
is an adoption of the Teut. word.] 

1 . A pole or stake, a wooden bar or beam. Also 
in various specific uses (see quots.). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 24029 pai draf him foith wit staf and 
stong. 13. . Ibid. 21x44 (Gott) A wicked iuu. . Smate him wid 
a walker stang [v. r. (Fairf.) a saa stange]. 13. . Gavi. 4 Gr. 
Knt. 18x4, & sypen on a stif stange stoutly hem henges. 
1481-90 Howard Househ. Bis. (Roxb.) 102 To by stanges 
for my Lord xvj.d. 1399 Fitch in Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 258 
A kind of Coches..caried vpon a stang betweene 3. or 4. 
men. 16x3 Markham Eng. Hvsb, 1. 11. ix. (1635) 167 In 
those large baskets.. carry them (apples] upon cole-staves, 
or stands, betwixt two men. 1709 in D. Beveridge's Culross 
4 Tullialhui (1885) IT. 52 Four pounds Scotts to be payed 
to Alexr. Birnay, wright, for erecting the stang for the 
scollers in August last. x78r J. Hutton Tour to Caves 
(ed. 2) Gloss. 96 S tangs, the shafts of a cart. 18x6 Scott 
Antiq. xxvi, He has braw broad shouthers, and I just took 
the measure o’ them wi 1 the stang. 1824 [Carr] Craven 
Gloss., Stang , a pole applied as a lever to press on a cart 
wheel, to prevent too great a velocity in rapid descents. 
1828 Ibid., Stang, a strong piece of wood on which the 
carcases of beasts are suspended by the sinews of the hind 
legs. X900 C. Murray Hamewith 73 This is the ferry, an’ 
I'm the lord An' king o' the boat an' stang, 

b. To ride tke stang : to be mounted astride of 
a pole borne on the shoulders of two men, and 
carried through the streets for the derision of the 
spectators. 

In some places in Scotland and the north of England, one 
who has in certain ways incurred the indignation of his or 
her fellow-villageis is compelled to ' ride the stang ' (either 
personally, in effigy, or by proxy), accompanied by a jeering 
crowd and sometimes * rough music 3 here is also a New 
Year’s day custom by which every one met by the mob has 
either to ' ride the stang ’ or pay a forfeit. _ 

1718 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. in. xviii, Ane mounted 
wr a bang, Betwisht twa’s shoulders, .and rade the stang 
On her that day. 1740 in Cramond Ann. Banff (i8gx) I. 
15a Sundry riotous persons fin'd for carrying Ann Milnfrom 
her own house and causing her to ride the stang. 1782 
Callander Two Anc. Scott. Poems 154 When they cannot 
lay hold of the culprit himself, they put some young fellow 
on the stang or pole, who proclaims that it is not on his own 
account that he is thus treated, but on that of another 
person, whom he names. 1863 A thenmum 2 Sept. 313/3 An 
attempt was recently made, in Barnsley,, to revive the old 
custom of * riding the stang ’. That is, hoisting an offend- 
ing man on to a staff, or a woman into a basket, and carry- 
ing them till the victims ransom themselves by paying a fine, 
spent in 'drink'. 1893 Westm. Gas. 17 Oct. 5/2 On Thurs- 
day night the villagers expressed their indignation by the 
ceremony known as ‘riding the stang’. This consists of 
carrying an effigy of theperson in question round the village. 
1896 Ditchiteld Old Eng. Cust, 181 All who were found 
at woik on the day of the feast had to ride the stang or nay 
a forfeit. 0 

+ 2 . A measure of land. a. = Roodj/ 5 . 8. b. In 
Wales, an acre. Obs. 


[1249 in Cal Charter Rolls (1903) I. 343 Ties stangas.] 
1326 Black Bit. St. Davids (1902) x8 Philippus Curteys 
tenet j acram terre et stang et reddit per annum ijd. 1570 
in 11th Rep. Dep. Kpr. Rec. Irel 233 A stang called No- 

j Owen 
i length 

Geiitl. Mag. (x86xj Nov. 507° 32 acres and three stonge of 
Deanes and pease. x68a Piers Descr. W. Meath (1770) 116 
They divide usually one field into acres, half-acres, stangs, 


that is roods. 1726 Swirr Gulliver 1. ii, These fields wei e 
inteimingled with woods of half a stang. *777 Tunstall 
Inclos. Act 10 Five acres and three stengs of land in the 
said East Field. 

3 . (See quot.) 

1734 in D. D. Black Hist. Brechin vii. (1839) 140 [The price 
of the] stang or standing stone for the top of the cross. 

4 . Comb., as stang-ball, a variety of bar-shot. 

1802 C. James Mtht. Did. s. v. Ball, Stang Balls. 

Stang (stserj), sbf Obs. exc. Sc. and north. 
Also 4-5 stong(e. [f. Stang 0. 1 ] 

1 . A sting. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 18115 To ded i said, ‘ quai es pi stang 1 ' 
Ibid. 20960 pe nedder. . wit hir stang. *382 WiCLir Exod. 
xxiu. 28 Stynggynge flies, that ben sprungun of deed bodies, 
hauynge the stonges enuenymd. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems 
xxxviii. 10 The ciewall serpent with the moitall stang. 1556 
J. Heywood Spider 4 F. lvi. 34 Should it not sting him 
like stang of an addei ? 1567 Glide 4 Godlie Ball. 108 Tho w 
sail stampe on the edderis stang. 1851 Cumberld. Gloss. 

b. The punctured wound caused by a sting. 

c 1800 Ye hae lien a' wrong in Bums' Poems , But in her- 
rying o’ a bee byke, I’m rad ye’ve got a stang. 

c. A sharp pain such as is caused by a sting. 

1513 Douglas AEneis xi. ix. x8 The gieif and he dyd fast 

habound, Rasit wyth breithfull stangis full onsound. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 260 b, Remember here also 
the sharpe stanges & panges that our loide suffred for our 
synnes. 1530 Lyndesay Test. Papyngo 1140 It wai to lang 
to mak narratioun Off sychis soie, with mony stang and 
stound. 1789 Burns Addr. Toothache x My curse upon thy 
venom'd stang, That shoots my tortur’d gums alang. 1822 
Galt Provost xxxvii, Such a stang as I got on entering the 
house, when I heard his mother wailing that he was dead. 
1891 R. Ford Thistledown xvi. 299 My conscience yet gies 
me sair stangs when I think aboot her. 

2 . A name for certain fishes : a. The pipe-fish, 
Syngnathus acits ; b. the lesser weever, Trachinus 
vipera. 

1803 Sibbalds Fife 4 Kinross 127 note, Syngnathus acus, 
Shot ter Pipe-fish; our fisheis call it tne Stang or Sting. 
x88o Day Pishes Gt. Brit. 1. 82 Little- or lesser-weever 
Stangster or Stang, Moray Firth. 

3 . An eel-spear. Also Comb, stong-gad. 

1847 Halliwell, Stang, an eel-spear. North. 1866 
Brogden Praii. Lines. 1888 Fenn Dick o' the Fens xii. 
189 Mester Hickathrift has got the stong-gad to mend. One 
of the tines is off, and it wants a noo ash pole. 

4 . Sc. The awn or beard of grain. 

1808 Jamieson. 

5 . The tongue of a 1 trump ’ or jews harp ; also 
fig. (see quot. 1808). 

1808 Jamieson, Stang of the trump, a proverbial phrase, 
used to denote one who is preferred to others viewed col- 
lectively ; as the best member of a family. 1909 C. Murray 
Hamewith (ed. 2) 2X Trumps wi’ double stang. 

0 . Comb., as stang-fish (cf. sense 2 and Sting- 
eish). 

1838 Johnston in Proc. Berm. Nat. Club I. No. vi. 170 
Lesser Weaver, Yarr. Stang-fish, Proa. 

stang (stseq), 0.1 Also 3-4 stange, (4 Btayng) , 
9 dial, steng. [a. ON. stanga to prick, goad, to 
spear (fish), to butt with the horns, f. stang-, stpng 
stake : see Stang j#. 1 ] 

1 . f tram. Topierce(aperson)withaweapon. Obs. 

cs 340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 5293 pe spere. . pat staynged 
[vr. stanged] Crist until pe hert rote, ciioo Maundev. 
(Roxb.) ii. 7 pe schaft of pe spere with whilk Criste was 
stanged to pe hert. 

b. dial. To spear (eels). 

*856 P. Thompson Hist. Boston 725 Stang , an instrument 
to catch eels with, by * stanging ’. 

2 . To sting, lit. and fig. 

a 1300. C ursor M. 220x4 Dane..neder in strete, wait and 
hors to stang in fete. <1*375 Sc. Leg. Saints xv hi. ( Mary 
of Egypt) 1427 Ane edir patwald hym stang. c 1460 Townelcy 
Myst. xxiu. 426 If thou will my harte stang. 1724 Ramsay 
Royal Archers Shooting i, Serpents that wad stang The 
hand that gies them food. x86a C. C. Robinson Dial. 
Leeds 421 It’ll steng thah if thah touches it. 
b. absol. 

?*375 Cursor M. 24357 (Fairf.) pai stokid him wip a spere 
wp wrange pat porou mi hert 1 felde hit stange. c 1475 
Henryson Orpheus SrEuryd. 324 The serpent stangis that 
is dedely syn. *785 Burns folly Beggars Iii, But for how 
lang the flie may stang, Let inclination law that. 1786 — 
EpisL to Major Logan vi, As the clegs o’ feeling stang. 

3 . intr. To shoot or throb with pain. dial. 

1788 W. H. Marshall Yorksh. II. 355. *825 Brockett 
N , C. Gloss. 1856 P. Thompson Hist. Boston 725. 

Hence Stanged ppl. a . ; Sta'nging vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a. 

ai 300 Cursor M. 21688 Quen pe stanged men moght sepe 
nedder on pe tre pat hang, pai war all warist of pair stang. 
Ibid. 24540 In sterin stanging was i stadd. c 1460 Towneley 
Myst. xxi. it We haue had for the melcill hart stangyng. 
1508 Dunbar Two Mariit Wemen 266 With a terrebilf tail 
be stangand as edderis. *513 Douglas AEneis vn. xiii. 124 
Thatr wraith and vennom cuTd he dant and meys And heill 
thair stanging. sBozynd Pt. Retumfr. Parnassus Prol. 33 
Its a Christmas toy indeede, as good a conceit as stanging 
hotcockles, or blinde-man buffe. *863 Specim. Yorksh . 
Dial., I had such a stanging pain from the tooth-ache. 
1881 J. Murray in Mod. Sc. Poets III. 154 The doctors 
pondered lang and sair To rid me o’ the stangin’ o’t. 
Stang (stseq), 0.2 [f. Stang sb . 1 ] 

1 1 . trams. To fasten with a * stang’, to bar. 

1508 Florio , Stangar e, tobarre, to sprang, tostangadore. 

'p 2 . To cause to ride the stang. Cf. Stang sb. lib. 
1674 Ray N. C. Words 44 This Word is still used in some 
Colleges in . . Cambridge ; to stang Scholars in Christmas, 
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being to cause them to ride on a colt-staff, or pole, for missing 
of Chappel. 1777 Brand Pop. Antig. App. 410. 

3 . To carry (produce) on stangs. 

1829 Glover Hist. Derby I. 003 In very steep or small 
inclosures, hay continues here to be carried to the stack, by 
a method called stanging... Com crops fiom similai situa- 
tions are also stanged. 

Stang 1 , pa. t. (obs.) of Sting v. 

Stang(e, obs. ff. Stank sb. 

Stangster (stae'gstai). dial. [f. Stang sb. 2 + 
-STBE.] = STANG sb.% 2 b. 1880 [see Stand sb. 2 a]. 
Stanhope (stse-nhaup, stscnop). [f. the proper 
name Stanhope (see below).] 

1 . A light open one-seated vehicle, formerly made 
with two wheels, but now commonly with four. 
First made for the Hon. and Rev. Fitzroy Stan- 
hope (1787-1864). Often written with small initial. 

1825 C. M. W estmacott Engl. Spy 1 . 86 Or in a stanhope 
come it strong. 1837 W. B. Adams Carriages 128 The two- 
wheeled carriage called a Stanhope is suspended on four of 
these spiings. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xl. The vehicle was 
not exactly a gig, neither was it a stanhope. 1891 * J. S. 
Winter ’ Lumley 13 They found the Stanhope drawn by a 
big grey awaiting them. 

lb. Comb. : stanhope horse, one suitable for a 
stanhope; stanhope phaeton, a variety of the 
stanhope. 

1836 Sir G. Stephen Search of Horse ix. (1841) 137, I 
would suggest that the form of a stanhope horse be cai efully 
consideied. 1901 Skrine Life Sir IV. Hunter xiii. 245 lie 
had purchased a Stanhope phaeton. 

2 . Stanhope lens, a lens of small diameter with 
two convex faces of different radii, inclosed in a 
metallic tube (Knight). Invented by Charles 3rd 
Earl Stanhope (1753-1816). 

1850 W. King Permian Fossils 143 In others.. they [the 

f mnetures] cannot be detected so readily without a Stanhope 
ens. 186a J. Wylde's Cire. Sci. I. 63/1 A Stanhope lens of 
the oidinary form. 

3 . Stanhope press, a hand printing-press in- 
vented by the 3rd Earl Stanhope (1753-1816). 

c 1803 Earl Stanhope in Collect. Ser. zn. (O. H.S.) 400 The 
high price of the Stanhope press (compared with that of the 
common wooden ones) has, by many, been considered as 
likely to check the sale of them. 1841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 
18/1 The accompanying diagiam of the Stanhope press. 

So Stanho'pian a. 

1808 Stower Printer's Grata. 54 Judging from former 
times, when ligatures.. were used, and abolished because 
they encumbered the compositor,.. we much fear the Stan- 
hopian introduction of an, in, of, &c. will not be found to 
meet with a much more favourable leception. Ibid. 302, 506. 
Stanhoscope (starndskoup). [f. the name 
Stanhope (in Stanhope lens') + -scope.] A magni- 
fying lens like the Stanhope lens, but plane on the 
side farther from the eye. 

*866 Q. Jml. Microsc. Sci. VI. 263 These Stanhoscopes. . 
are, of course, not in every instance so perfect optically as is 
desitable. 1868 W. B. Carpenter Microscope (ed. 4) 22 A 
modified form of the ‘Stanhope’ lens.. has been brought 
out in France under the name of ‘ Stanhoscope’. 

Staniel, Stannel (slsemyel, stae'ngl). Forms : 
a. 1 stSnesella, st&nsella, -gilla, -fcylla, 5 stan- 
yel, 7-8 staniel, 7 atanniell, 9 dial, stanniel, 7-9 
Sc. stainyell ; also corruptly 7 stallion. /?. 7 atan- 
nell, 7-9 stannel. See also Stanohel, Stone- 
GAiiL. [OE. stdnegella, stdngella, lit. * stone-yeller’ 
f. stdn Stone sb. + *gella agent-n. f. gellan to Yell 
(in OE. poetry used of the cry of the hawk). 

The corrupt form stallion (quot. x6ox in x o) may have 
had dialectal currency; cf. the converse mispronunciation 
staniel for stallion, which is common m mstic speech. The 
spurious forms standgale, -gall, given in some recent 
dictionaries, are evolved from the etymologizing conjecture 
‘stand-in-gale’ (Swainson, Prov. Names of Birds). The 
alleged Ger. synonym steingall, commonly cited by etymolo- 
gists as cognate, is of doubtful genuineness. The 19th c, 
lexicographers seem to have obtained it, directly 0 r indi 
rectly, from the Vocabula of Peucer and fiber (1549). But 
although in this glossary the word is treated as German, its 
source appears to be William Turner’s Avium Historia 
(Cologne 1544), where steingall is said to be the English 
word for tinnunculus. Turner’s steingall prob. represents 
* steingall ; Gesner (xsss) says that it is northern English. 
The English ornithologists of the 17th c., following Gesner, 
give steingall as an English name of the bird ; WiTlughby's 
stone-gall is an etymologizing alteration of this.] 

The kestrel, Tinnunculus cdaudarius. Also ap- 
plied contemptuously to a person, in allusion to 
the uselessness of the kestrel for the purposes of 
falconry. (Cf. Kestsel b.) 

In OE. a mistranslation of L. pellicanus (pelecanus) 
pelican. 

a. c8»s Vesp. Psalter ci. 7 Jelic geworden ic earn stane- 
Kellan [L. pellicano ] in woestenne. a 1100 Ags. Voc. in 
Wr.-Wulcker 287/xo Pellicanus, stangella and wanfota. 
C1475 Piet. Voc. ibid. 758/32 Hie odotincicus, a stanyel. 
1590 Burel Pilgr. in Watson's Collect. (1709) n. 28 The 
Stainzell and the Schakerstane. x6oz Shaks. Twel. N. n. 
v, 124 And with what wing the stallion checkes at it ? 1630 
Brathwait Engl. Gentlem. (1641) 178 Owles, cuckowes, 
staniels and Popinjayes. 1659 Lady Alimony 1 iii. B i, 
This JMusasus is a Martiallist ; and if I had not held him a 
feverish white-liver’d staniel.. that ^Knight of the Sun, who 
imploy'd me shpuld have done his errand himself. 1838 
Holloway Prov. Did., Stanniel, a hawk. 

8. x6ox Holland Pliny x. xxxvii. I. 201 A Kestrill, or 
Stannell. 1678 Ray Willughby's Ornithol. 84 The Kestrel, 
Stannel, or Stonegall. 1688 Clayton Virginia iv. in Phil. 
Trans, XVII. 989 Theie are several sorts of the lesser kind 


of Stannels. x86a H. G. Adams Birds of Prey 47 The 
Kestrel . .Stonegall, Steingall or Stannel. 

Comb. 1797 Bewick Brit. Birds I. 36 The Kestrel... 
Stannel Hawk. 

Hence + Sta-nielry, staniei-like cowardice. 

1659 Lady Alimony v. ii. 1 4, All that Puny-pen feather’d 
Ayry of Bu/ardisme and StanieUy. 

II Stanitza (stseni-tza). Also 7 staniza. [Rus- 
sian CTamma, dim. of Grant station, district.] A 
Cossack community or township. 

1662 J. Davits tr. Olearius' Voy. A mbass. 420 There went 
away a Staniza or Caravan, of about 200. persons. 1799 [see 
Sotnik]. 1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 79/2 Each [Cossack] 
regiment is drawn from one or more stanitzas or districts. 
1895 Daily News 13 June 5/4 It were well, too, that a large 
number of Cossack stanitzas should be intei mingled with the 
new colonists. 

Stank (stserjk), sb. Foims : a. 4 stano, 4, 7 
stanck(e, 4-5 staimk(e, (5 stonke), 5, 7 stanke, 
(7 Sc. stunk), 9 dial, stenk, 3- stank. ) 3 . 3-6 
stang, 5 -6 stange, (6 staung). [a. OF. estanc 
(mod.F. itang) = Pr. estanc-s, Sp. eslanqtte, Pg. 
esianque , estanco Com. Rom. *stanco , prob. vbl. 
noun to *stancare to dam up (:— popular L. *stag- 
niedre f. stagnttm pond) : see Stanch v.] 

1 . A pond or pool. Also a ditch or dyke of 
slowly-moving water, a moat. Now Sc. and dial. 

a. a 1300 Cursor M. 5922 On stank and burn and well. 
1358 R. Brunne Chron. (1725) 68 pei lighted & abiden 
biside a water stank [ rime lang]. 13 .. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 
xoi8 A stynkande stanc. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xix. 209 
Bestes, taughte of men to gon in to Wat res. .and in to depe 
Staukes, for to take Fysche. 1430 Poston Lett. 1 . 170 Sir 

J ohn Bukk . . physshed my Stanleys at Dedham, and holp 
rake my damme, c 1430 St. Cnthbert (Surtees) 2082 In an 
lie he auelt. . Whar pan was a grete staunk ; Of derwent 
watir pare is pe hede. 1333 Stewart Cron. Scot, (Rolls) I. 
208 Ane nobill toun . .That wallit wes about with lyme and 
stone, With dowbill stank and fowsseis mony one. 1603 
J. Davies (Heref.) Microcosmos Wks. (Grosart) I. 32/ 1 
Stanckes, Moores, and Lakes that never ryn. cx6 30 in 
Macfarlane’s Geogr. Collect. (1907) II. 163 It is now one 
little Logh being but ane stunk before when the Illand was 
in the midst of it cx 690 in Roxb. Ball. (1888) VI. 616 O'er 
ditch and stank, he staik amang them a’ then. 1786 Burns 
Avid Mare iii. Thou ance.. could hae flown out owre a 
stank, Like onie bird. 1807 Si ago Poems 3 Wi 1 whup an’ 
spur, thro' stenk an’ stoore, [they] Set off, a jolly party. 
1825 Carlyle Let. in Froude Life (1882) I. 296 If he.. is 
made to plash and sprawl, .through eveiy stank to which 
their love of provant leads them. 1871 W. Alexander 
Johnny Gibb (1873) 31 , 1 b’lieve ye he’ll noloup the stank so 
easy wi’ Maister Saun’ers. 

0 . 0x300 Cursor M. 8936 Ilk dai..par lighted dun of 
heuen ture Angels.. For to stir pe stang bidene. 0x340 
Hamfole Ps. cxiii 8 That turnys the stanys in stangis of 
watirs. 1484 Caxion Fables of AEsop V. x, A stange or 
pond where as was a fayr mylle. c x«o Berners A rth. Lyt. 
Bryt. (1814) 7 The stang or ponde of the forest. 1588 Parke 
tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 203 They haue their stanges for 
the most part full offish. £1595 Norden-S^c. Brit.,Comw. 
(1728) 71 Therstandeth a Stange or Poole of water. 

transf. 13. . Cursor M. 23191 (GOtt) Sathanas. .sal casten 
be, . .a stinckand stanck of fire, c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. 841 
Seint Iohn seith that Auowtiers shullen been in helle, in a 
stank brennynge of fyr and of Brymston. 

2 . A dam to hold back water, a weir or flood- 
gate. Now dial, and techn. 

1604 Jrnls.Ho. Comm. _ 23 June, All Weres, Kiddells, 
S tanks, and other Obstructions in, .navigable Rivers. x6xo 
Vaughan in J. Davies' IVks. (Grosart) II. 4/1 The Brookes 
runne murmuring by their parched Brincks..and chide 
against the Stancks. 1633 in N. Riding Rec. (1885) III. 11. 
347 Att the stancke or damm of the abovenamed mill. 1656 
K. Fletcher Martial's Epigr. etc, 167 An inundation that 
oie-bears the banks And bounds of all religion; If some 
stancks Shew their emergent heads? Like Seth's fam’d 
stone, Th'are monuments of thy devotion gone ! 1763 in 
J. Lloyd Old S. Wales Iron Works (1906) 73 To make such 
. .channels . . pondheads, stanks, and wears as they shall 
think fit. 1835 Gawthrof Fraser's Guide to L'pool 223 
Crossing the stank, or bar, between Seacombe and Woodside. 
2863 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. Ser. 11. I. 11. 277 The cutting 
through one of these subterranean stanks or ridges will often 
lay a large tract immediately dry. 1883 Gkesley Gloss. 
Coal-mining 238 Stank, a water-tight stopping ; generally 
a well built brick wall. 

3 . attrib. and Comb, as stank-head , -side ; stank- 
brae, the edge of a stank ; stank-hen, the moor- 
hen, Gallinula chloropus ; stank-meadow, a 
meadow containing a pool. 

1579 in Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 1381, 73/x The *stank bra on 
the eist syde. c x68o J. Russell in Kirkton's Hist. Ch. 
Scot. (1817) 443 Presently Clavers advanced all in a body to 
the stank bree. 1412-13 Dm ham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 610 
Pro reparacione de le "Stankhede apud Ketton, 4s. 17 66 
Reid Let. Wks. I. 47/2 A bird called a *stankhen, It is a 
water fowl, less than a duck [etc.]. 1831 Montagu's Omith. 
Did. x88 Gallinule. Provincial. — Moor-hen. . . Stank-hen. 
1338 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 561 In diversis foveis et 
gutturis factis in le *Staunkmedowe de Pityngton, 12s. id. 
14.. Prose Life Alexander ft pay. .went to be *stanke- 
syde & drewe fisches & elez oute of pe water, s ete pam. 
1903 A. Whyte Apostle Paul x. xn It is then that I sit 
down at a stank-side with poor Lord Brodie. 
t Stank, a. Obs. rare — In 6 stanck, stanke. 
[ad. It. slanco — OF. estanc , related to It. stancare, 
OF. estancher : see Stanch ».] Weary, faint, ex- 
hausted. 

1379 Spenser Sheph . Cal, Sept. 47 , 1 am so stifle, and so 
stanck [gloss, wearie or fainte], 1598 Florio, Sianco, 
wearie, tyred, faint, ouerlaboured, stanke. 

Stank (stsegk), v, dial, and techn. [f. Stank 


sb.] tram. a. To dam or strengthen the banks of 
a stream. Also to stank back , up (water), j* b. To 
surround with a moat. Obs. 

a. 1636 R. Fletcher Martial's Epigr, etc. 134 1 ’le. .stanck 
up the salt Conducts of mine eyes To watch thy shame, and 
weep mine obsequies. 1829 in Ashbee Last Rec. Cotsiwold 
Community (1904) 6 Jno. Steel stanking the water and 
mounding in meadow, o. x. 6. 1839 Sir G. C. Lewis Glass. 
Ha ef. s. v., A man shutting down a floodgate would stank 
back the water. x88x Cussans Hist. Hertfordsh., Casino 
321 Water-couises are stanked where they take a sharp turn. 

b. a 1670 Spalding Trotib. Chas. I (Bannatyne Club) 11 . 
315 Sir William Forbes . .plantis sum soldiouris thairin, being 
stankit about and of good defens. 

Hence Stacking vbl. sb. = Stank sb. 2. 

1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-muting 238 Stanking. 

t Stanmarch. Hist. Forms : 1 st&nmerce, 
4-6 stanmarehe, 5-6 ? erron. stammarehe, 5 
stanmerche, -mers(e)h., 5- stanmaroh.. [OE. 
stdnmerce , f. stdn Stone sb. + tuerce Maeoh jf;. 1 ] 
The umbelliferous plant Smymium Olusatmm , 
also called alexanders and horse-parsley. 

c xooo JEltric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 134/36 Petrosilion, 
stanmeice. 0x387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 10 
Alexandria, i.stanmarche. cte&oM. JS.Med.Bk. (Heinrich) 
196 Tak morel . stanmerche . smalache . & malewes. c 1450 
Alpliita (Anecd Oxon.) 5 Alexander uel olixatrum. .anglice 
stanmeisb. 13x6 Gt. Herbal via. (1329) A iv b, De Apio. 
Smalache or stammarehe. 1397 Gcrarde Herbal Suppl., 
Stanmarch is Alisander, 1665 Lovell Hei bal (ed. 2) 415 
Stan march. 1863 Prior Plant-n. 
attrib. c 1500 Arnolds' s Chron, (18x1) 172 Stanmarch seede. 

Stannary (starnari). Forms: 5-7 stannarie, 
6 stanery, steinery, steynery, 7 stannary, 
(stanary), 7- stannary. See also Stanniek. 
[ad. med.L. stannaria (1x98 in G. R. Lewis Stan- 
naries App. 233), f. L. stann-um tin : see -aby. 
An AF. form estei{g)nerie (whence some of the 
forms above) occurs 1328 in Rolls of Partt. II. 19.] 

1 . The Stannaries : The districts comprising the 
tin mines and smelting works of Cornwall and 
Devon formerly under the jurisdiction of the Stan- 
nary courts ; also, the customs and privileges 
attached to the mines. 

1433 Rolls of Parlt. V. 293/2 Delyvered to the said 
Prynce . . the said Duchie of Cornewayll, and all . . Cunage of 
Tynne, Stannaries, Marlsettes, [etc.]. ( 1483 Ibid, VI. 382/1 
The Office of Wardeyn of the Stannaries in the said Countie 
of Devynshire. c 1630 Risdon Sip 71. Devon § qr (xBxo) 88 
Steward of the Stanneries. 1670 Pkttus Foditue Reg. 12 The 
King for advancement of the Stannaries in Cornwall frees 
the Tinneis from all pleas of the Natives touching the Court. 
1776 Adam Smuh IV.N.l. 1. xi. x8o Vice-Warden of the Stan- 
naries. 1869 Blackmore Lorna D. xx, He came as captain 
of a gang from one of the Cornish stannaries. 1908 J. Mar- 
tinlau Life //. Pelham x. 330 In February 1862, the office 
of Lord Warden of the Stannaries was conferred upon him. 

b. sing, (a) collect. — pi. ; (fi) rarely , an indi- 
vidual district in the Stannaries. 

1467-8 Rolls of Parlt. V. 610 Th’oflice of Baillif of oure 
Stannarie of Penwith and Kerye. 1514 Fitzherb. Justice 
of Peace (1538) 140 b, Vf any person be indyted..in hys tyn 
workes gooaes or cattels by any minister of the court of 
Stanery. 1364 T. Harding Answ. Jewel's Challenge xiii. 
139 They may not vnfittely be likened to a Judge of the 
Stemerie £? read Steinerie] at Lidford in Deuonsnire, who 
[etc.]. i6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvi. §95 The title of 
Duke of Cornwall . . is reputed vnto the Kings eldest sonne 
. . he . . hauing his royalties in the Stannarie, Wrackes at Sea, 
Customes &c. 

2 . Tin; tin-ware; a locality in a mart or fair 
appropriated to the sale of tin-ware. Obs. exc. Hist. 

x668 Wilkins Real. Char. 11. iii. 65 Tinn, Stannery. 1864 
Times 16 Sept. 8/4 The fair formed a kind of temporary 
city., consisting of whole streets appropriate to the sale of 
particular commodities, and distinguished.. as the drapeiy, 
the pottery, the spicery, the stannary, &c. Ibid,, In the 
reign of Henry VI. this celebrated mart appeared to be on 
the decline, the lands appropriated to those who brought 
articles of stannary from Cornwall not being fully occupied. 

3 . attnb., as sternum y artillery, castle , cause , 
chatter , district, law, man, parliament, town , 
troop , weight. 

x8xa Examiner 7 Sept 570/1 Lieut. Moyle, of the Royal 
’•Stannary Artillery. 18x0 Risdon' s Surv. Devon 405 The 
^Stannary Castle, containing the room where the courts 
were held,., is at Lydford. x6oa Carew Cornwall 1, x 8 
The Gayle for * , stanneiy causes is kept at Lostwithiel. 
1836 J. Allen Hist, Ltskeard iii. 3a Many of the old ’’stan- 
nary charters were destroyed in the revolutionary war. 
1758 Borlasb Nat. Hist. Comw. 193 The four principal 
towns of the ’•stannary districts. 1899 Baring-Gould Bk. 
West II. v. 59 The Danish freebooters.. carried fire and 
sword through the stannary districts of Devon. 1633 T. 
Adams Exp. 3 Pet. ii. 3. 470 That old scandall of the 
••Stanneries Law; that hanged a man in the forenoone, and 
sate in judgement on him m the aftemoone. 1796 Morse 
Arner. Geog. II. 103 Those tin-works are under., the stan- 
nary laws. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit, (1637) *96 The 
••Stannarie men of Cornwall and Denshire. 1877 Encycl. 
Brit. VI. 426/1 The last Cornish *stannary parliament was 
held at Truro in 1752. 1705 Addr. Lostwithiel in Lond. 
Gag, No. 4087/1 We are Members of Your Majesty’s Ancient 
and Chiefest *Stannary Town. x6qo Lond. Gaz. No. 2579/3 
The Lord Lansdowne..came hither on the 25th with the 
♦Stanary Troop. 1703 Ibid. No. 3931/1 Her Maiesty is., 
pleased to offer, .to take Sixteen hundred Tuns of Tinn at 
the Price of Three Pounds Ten Shillings per Cent. •‘Stan* 
nary Weight. 

b. Stannary courts : The courts of law for the 
administration of justice in the Stannaries. 

Stannaria curia occurs 1337 in a charter of Edward III ; 
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see Du Cange. By the Stannaries Courts Abolition Act of 
1896 the jurisdiction of these courts was transferred to the 
County Court. 

1602 Carew Cornwall r. 18 They are termed Stannery 
Courts, of the latine word Stannum, in English Tynne. 
1641 (title) An Act against diverse Incroachments and 
Oppressions in the Stannarie Courts. 1768 Blackstone 
Comm. III. vi. 80 The stannary courts in Devonshire and 
Cornwall for the administration of justice among the tinners 
therein, are also courts of record. 1877 Encycl. Brtt. VI. 
426/1 By ancient charters, the tinners of Cornwall were 
exempt from all other jurisdiction than that of the stannary 
courts, except in cases affecting land, life, and limb. 

St agnat e (stsemrit). Chem. [f. Stann-UM + 
-ate 4 .1 A salt of stannic acid. 

1837 Ure Did. Arts 608 By the second [agent], stannate 
of potash forms. 1841 Brands Client, (ed. 5) 781 The com- 
pounds of peroxide of tin with bases have sometimes been 
called stannates. 

Staxmator (stsen^’tai). [ad. med.L. stannator 
(jstagnator 1198 in G. R. Lewis Stannaries App. 
333) irreg. f. late L. stannum (stagnum) tin.] A 
member of the Stannary convocation or parliament. 

1686 in Cal. Treas. Papers (1868) 1. 19 Precepts to the four 
Cornish Mayors, for meeting at Lostwithiel, ..to choose their 
respective stannators. 1703 Loud. Gas. No. 3931/1 Her 
Majesty having been pleased to grant Her Commission to 
the Rt. Hon. the Lord Granville, Lord Warden of the 
Stannaries, to hold a Convocation, or Parliament of Stan- 
nators, according to ancient Custom. 1877 Encycl. Brit. 
VL 426/1 Twenty-four stannators were returned for the 
whole of Cornwall. Their meeting was termed a parlia- 
ment, and when they assembled they chose a speaker. 
Stannel : sec Staniel. 

Stanners (stsemaiz), sb. pi. Sc. Also 6 stan- 
nirs, 8 staners. [App. a derivative of OE. stdn 
Stone sb. ; cf. ONorthumb. stkner (inflected 
stamere, stxnero), rendering petrosa stony places. 
Matt. xiii. 5, 30 and Mark iv. 5, 16.] * The small 
stones and gravel on the margin of a river or lake, 
or forming a sea-beach; applied also to those 
within the channel of a river, which are occasion- 
ally dry* (Jam.). 

1508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 36 The bruke vas full of bremys, 
The stanneris clere as stern m frosty nycht. 13x3 Douglas 
AEneis xii. Prol. 60 The new cullour alychtnyng all the 
landis, Forgane tbir stannyris schane the beryall strandis. 
iS49 Compl. Scot. vi. (1873) 39 Than vndir ane hingand 
heuch, iherdmonyhurlis of stannirs & stanes that tumlit 
doune vitht the land rusche. <2x670 Spalding Trovb. 
Chas. I (Spalding Club) I. 174 Dugar-.carryes over his 
men to the Staners whilk is in the midst of the watter of 
Spey. x8oa Jamieson Water-Kelpie \x, Yestreen the water 
was in spate, The stanners aw war cur’d. 1805 State, Leslie 
of Powis, etc. g4 Qam.) At low water the net comes ashore 
on the stanners, and at high water on the grass. 1867 
G. W. Donald Poems (1879) 3/1 Sae lang's the tide shall 
ebb or jaw Upo' the stanners. 

Stannery (stae'nari), a. Now Sc. Forms: 
(5 stanry), 6 Sc. stanerie, (stendirrie), 8- 
stannery* [f. stanner, Stanners + -y.] = Stony a. 

C1440 Pallad.on Hush, nr. 708 A stanry peie [L. lapidosi 
generis pyra\ is seyd to chaunge his mete In esy lond 
ygraffed yf he be. 130^ Douglas Pal. Hon. n. xhi, The 
beriall stremis rinnand onir stanerie greis Made sober noyis. 
1379 Reg. Privy Council Scot. III. 129 The ground.. is 
sandy and stanerie. 1793 Statist. Acc. Scot. XV. 316 One 
meets with boggy, stannery, croft, and clay ground, almost 
in every farm. 1803 State, Leslie of Powis eta xog (Jam.) 
The said dike . . lies upon a stannery and sandy bed. 
fig' ,*S®3 Winzet Wks. II. 34 Ar thai ony found.. of sa 
stanerie stubburnes, quha suld not submit thame selfis to sa 
gret plentuousnes of thir heuinlie wordis, 1396 Dalrymple 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 261 Perceraeng in how dangerous 
ane state now the Realme was, how Scopulous, stendirrie, 
or stanie, was the stedd, quhairon thay than stude. 

Stannic (stae*nik), a. Chem. [f. Stann-um 
+• -10.] Of a compound : Containing tin as a 
quadrivalent element. Cf. Stannous. 

1790 Kerr tr. LavoisieAs Elem. Chem. xvii. 166 Stannic 
[acid]. 1849 D. Campbell Inorg . . Chem. 240 Binoxide of 
tin.. is known, also, as the stannic oxide, and generally as 
the peroxide. 1868 : see Stanno-, Stannoso-. 1873 "Watts 
Fownes Chem. (ed. 11) 393 Stannic Ethide..is produced 
by the action of zinc ethide on stannic chloride. 

Stannicle, dial. var. Stanstiokle. 
tSta’nnide. Chem. Obs. [f. Stann-um + 
-xde.] A primary combination of an element with 
tin. 

x8tia Miller Elem. Chem., Org. (ed. 2) 221 Stannide of 
sodium. 

t Sta'uxuer. Obs. [ad. (? through some AF. 
form) of med.L. stannaria Stannary.] = Stan- 
nary ; only in the title Warden of the Stanniers. 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit, (1637 ) x8s A warden called 
L. Warden of the Stanniers [ margin , L. Waiden of the 
Stannary], x6xt Speed Theat. Gt. Brit. xi. (1614) 21/1 
The Common-weale of Tinne-workes from one body was 
divided into foure, and a Lord Warden of the Stannieis 
appointed their Judge. 

Stanniferous (steeni'feras), a. [f. late L. 
stann-um tin + -febous.] Producing tin. If Also 
incorrectly applied to designate enamels or glazes 
containing tin, and pottery treated with these. 

*|»3 J. J. Conybeare Geol- Devon # Cornw. in A nn. Philos. 
■N.S, V. 183, 1 venture to propose the following division of 
the principal rock masses . . x. Granite.., 2, Metalliferous, or, 
more strictly, cupriferous and stanniferous slate... 3. Slate 
[etc.]. 1833 J. R, Lripchild Cornwall 23 The St Austell 
mining district is principally stanniferous. 1839 Gulltck 
& Timbs Painting 132 An opaque stanniferous enamel was 
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known to the Arabs of Spain. 1873 Fortnum Maiolica 1. 
4 Stanniferous or tin-glazed wares. 

Stannified, ppl. a. rare -1 , [f. late L. stann- 
um tin + -(i)py + -ed !.] Impregnated with tin. 

1833 J. R, LstFCHtLD Cornwall 38 The term stannified 
granite was applied to it— which the plain leader may call 
tinnified granite. _ _ 

Stannine (stse*nin). Min. [f. Stann-um + -ine.] 
Native sulphide of tin. 

1843 Chapman Pract. Min. 146 Stannine. 1871 tr. Hart- 
wig's Subterr. World xxviL 33s There are only two ores of 
tin— the peroxide, or tinstone, and the pyrites, or stannine. 

Stannite (stse’nait). [f. Stann-um + -ite.] 

1 . Chem. A salt of stannous acid. 

1831 Watts tr. Gmelin's Hist. Chem. V. 95 Stannite of 
Potash. Ibid. 98 Stannite of Soda. 1833 Ure Did. Arts 
II. 711 Stannates and stannites of alkalis are valuable mor- 
dants in calico printing. 

2 . Min. Sulphide of tin, copper, iron and zinc, 
found in steel-grey masses. 

1896 Chester Diet. Min. 1900 L. Fletcher in Brit. Mns. 
Return 156 Complex twinned crystals of the very rarely 
crystallised mineral Stannite.. have been investigated. 

Stanno- (stsenu), before a vowel also stann.-, 
used as combining form of late L. stann-um tin, in 
Chem., as stannamyl, a compound produced by 
the action of amylic iodide on an alloy of sodium 
and tin; stann ethyl, a compound of ethyl and 
tin; stannofluoride (see quot. 1868). 

1857 Watts tr. Gmelin's Hist. Chem. XI. 131 *Stannamyl. 
ClOHUSn. [1832 E. Frankland in Phil. Turns. CXLII. 
422 *Stanethylium.] 1854 Fownes' Chem. (ed. 5) 446 Stan- 
nethyl. A series of substances have been lately described 
by Frankland and by Loewig, which contain the elements 
of ethyl, associated with the metal tin. 1880 Clem ins haw 
Wurtd Atom. Theory 271 Stannethyl has just as much 
claim to be considered as a radical as stannous iodide. x868 
Fownes’ Chem. (ed. 10) 446 Stannic fluoride, Sn F*.. unites 
with other metallic fluorides, forming crystalline compounds 
called *stannofluorides or fluostan nates. 

t Stannolite (stsenoloit). Min. Obs. [f. late 
L. stann-um tin + -LITE.] » Cassitbeite. 

1843 Chapman Pract. Min. xxi Cassiterite... Stannolite. 
Stannoso- (stsenou'so), Chem., used as com- 
bining form of mod.L. stannffs-us Stannous. 

1868 Fownes' Chem. (ed. 10)445 Tin.. forms two well-de- 
fined classes of compounds, namely, the stannous com- 
pounds, in which it is bivalent, . . and the stannic compounds, 
in which it is quadrivalent. also a few compounds called 
stannoso-stanmc compounds, of intermediate composition. 
1873 Watts Fownes ’ Client, (ed. xi) 444 Stannous Chloride 
unites with the chlorides of the alkali-metals fotming crys- 
tallisable double salts, . . called Stannosochlorides. 
Stannotype (stce'iwtaip). [f. late L. stann-um 
tin + Gr. tuttos impression, print, Type.] A sim- 
plified form of the Woodbury process of photo- 
mechanical engraving in which a mould obtained 
from a positive instead of a negative is coated 
with tinfoil. Also attrib. 

1883 T. F. Hardwick’s Photogr. Chem. (ed. 9) 360 The 
Stannotype.. is the invention of Mr. Woodbury. 189* 
Woodbury Encycl. Photogr. 666 The object of the stanno- 
type piocess was to do away with all this costly machinery 
[r. e. the hydraulic press of the Woodbury process]. 

Stannous (stse'nas), a. Chem. [f. Stann-um 
+ -ous.] Of a compound: Containing tin as a 
bivalent element. Cf. Stannio a. 

1849 D. Campbell Inorg. Chem. 239 This oxide [hydrated 
protoxide of tin] is in many works distinguished as the 
stannous oxide. x868 Fownes’ Chem. (ed. 10) 443 The di- 
chloride, or Stannous chloride, Sn CL,. x868 Stannous com- 
pound: see Stannoso-. 

|j Stannum (stse’nmn). Chem. rare in Eng. 
context. [mod.L. use of late L. stannum tin, in 
earlier use an alloy of silver and lead ; app. an 
altered form of the synonymous stagnum , whence 
the Rom. forms, It. stagno, Sp. estafio, Pg. estanho, 
Pr. estanh-s , OF. estain (mod.F. itairi ), tin.] The 
chemical Latin namefortin. (Hence the symbolSn.) 

1783 Withering tr. Bergman’s Outl. Min. 98 Stannum or 
Tin. x8ia Sir H. Davy Chem, Philos. 379 Tin or Stannum. 
Stanpie(c)he, obs. ff. Stone^zV^. 

Stansel, obs. form of Stench v. 

Stanssour, variant of Stanoher .2 Sc. Obs, 
Stan stickle (stsemstikl). dial. Also stau- 
niole. [Alteration of Banbtioklb, due to allitera- 
tive association with Stone ri.] = Stickleback. 

c x6xo Hew Metamorphosis (MS.) (Nares), To stansticles 
he did them all transforme, A Ashe noe bigger then a prety 
worme. <21825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia. 1893 in Cozens- 
Hardy Broad Norf. 33 The stickleback is a stannicle, 
Stant, variant of Stent. 

Stantient, -ion, var. ff. Stanchion. 
t Stanty. Obs. Forms : 5 stantyf, 7 stan- 
t(e)y. [Late ME. stantyf ad. med.L. stantivus 
standing erect, f. stant -em pr. pple. oi stare to stand: 
see -IVE.] Stanty hedge : a stake-and-rice fence. 

1446 Crt. Roll Gt. Waltham Manor, Essex 9 June, 
Thomas Gossyb appropriavit de regia via. .unam peciam.. 
super quam posuit unum stantyfhegge ad nocumentum. 
1639 Gaudkn Tears Ch. jv. vii. 438 A setting up a stanty 
hedge, instead of a good quick-set or a brick-wall, for the 
fense of Christs vineyard. 1664 Spelman Gloss, s.v. Ass is. 
Quoad sepem stantariam, nos ..A stantey hedge, vocamus, 
quod non e surculis vivis, sed e perticis & viminibus com- 
poutur, absque fossa. 

Stanza (stse’nza). Forms : a. 6-7 stanze, (6 
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stands) ; B. 6-7 stanzo ; 7. 6- stanza. See also 
Stance^. 2 4. [a. It. stanza standing, stopping 
place, room, stanza, corresp. to Sp. Pg. estancia 
dwelling, room, Pr. estansa position, OF. estance 
(mod.F. Itance) stay, support popular L. *stanlia, 
f. L. stant-em pr. pple. of stare to stand. The 
It. word was adapted in Fr. as stance , whence 
Stance sb. 2 ; also in Ger. as stanze.] 

1 . Versification. A group of lines of verse 
(usually not less than four), arranged according to 
a definite scheme which regulates the number of 
lines, the metre, and (in rhymed poetry) the 
sequence of rhymes ; normally forming a division 
of a song or poem consisting of a series of such 
gionps constructed according to the same scheme. 
Also, any of the particular types of structure 
according to which stanzas aie framed. 

a. 1388 ohaks. L. L. L. iv. ii. 107 Let me heare a staffe, 
a stanze, averse, Lege domine. 1596 Lodge Margarite of 
Atner. K4, The fiist stands is the complaint, the second the 
counsel. 1603 Chapman etc. Eastward Hoe v. H 3 b, This 
Stanze now following alludes to the storie of Mannington. 

£. 1389 Greene Menaphon To Gentlm. Stud. (Arb.) 13 
Euerie stanzo they pen after dinner, is full poynted with a 
stabbe. 1600 Shaks. A. Y.L. n. v. x8 Come, more, another 
stanzo : Cal you’em stanzo's ? 1609 Heywood Brit. Troy v. 
iii, 108 From Calliope hie Stanzoes flow. x6xx Cotgr., 
Sestine , a Sestine, or stanzo of six verses. x66o F. Brooke 
tt. Le Blanc's Trav. 144 The musick changes to a very 
solemn base, .with certain stanzoes sung in praise of their 
deceased Ancestors. 

y. [1389 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 11. ii. (Arb ) 79 Staffe in 
our vulgare Poesie I know not why it should be so called.. . 
The Italian called it Stanza , as if we should say a resting 
place.] X595 E. C. Emaricdulfe Sonn. xxxix. in Lamport 
Gar/. (Roxb.), Thy name, thy honour, and loues puritie, 
With Stanzas, Layes and Hymnes lie stellifie. 1603 Drayton 
Bar. Wars To Rdr„ Therefore.. I chose Aiiostos stanza of 
all other the most complete and best proportioned, consisting 
of eight, sixe interwouen, and a couplet in base. x6xz 
Benvenuto's Passenger n. i. 4x7 In euery comer theyiecite 
the pleasant Stanzaes of the gentle l’urioso. x6zi T. William- 
son tr. Goulart's Wise Vieillard 89, I will heereunto add 
fuither this Stanza of verses of the same quill. 1674 PLAYroRD 
Skill Mus. 1. ii. 35 The double Bars are set to divide the 
several Strains or Stanzaes of the Songs and Lessons. 1693 
Dryden Juvenal (1697) Ded, p. lxxxii, The Secchia Rapita 
is an Italian Poem. . Tis written in the Stanza of Eight. 1706 
CoNGREVE/ , iW<jr<j7*«r6Mif Disc. Ax b,ThePoet havingmade 
choice of a certain Number of V ei ses to constitute his Strophd, 
orfirst Stanza, was oblig'd to observe the same in his Anti- 
strophd, or second Stanza. X741 Pope Ess. Crit. 423 And each 
exalted stanza teems with thought ! X817 Shelley Rev. 
Islam Pref., I have adopted the stanza of Spenser (a mea- 
sure inexpressibly beautiful). 1842 Tennyson Talking Oak 
135 She came.. And sang to me the whole Of those three 
stanzas that you made About my * giant hole ’. 1836 Emer- 
son Eng. Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. 113 A stanza of the 
song ofnature the Oxonian has no ear for. 

2 . In Italy, an apartment, chamber, room ; spec . 
in pi. || stanze (sta-ntse) , applied to certain rooms 
in the Vatican. 

1648 J. Raymond Vi y. Italy 34 At the light hand of this 
gallerie are severall stanzas full of Curiosities. 1670 G. H. 
Hist, Cardinals 1. m. 79 The Agents of Serene Princes., 
have half a Stanza [in the Vatican]. 1823 Lady Morgan 
Salvator Rosa (1824) I. iii. 90 A certain sympathy . . between 
the brothers- in-law frequently carried Salvator to the stanza 
or work-room of Francesco. Ibid. 93 Having.. studied or 
worked in the galleries, churches, or stanze of the eminent 
masters in Rome. 1878 Mrs. Jos. Butler Catharine of 
Siena vii. 200 It forms the subject of a fresco in one of 
the stanze of the Vatican. 

+ 3 . (See quot.) Obs. 

1675 Covel in Early Voy. Levant (Hakluyt Soc) 219 
Upon every stanza [x. e. ‘ branch 1 of an acrobat’s pole] he 
would set a cup of water ; then raysing it, he would dance 
with all these in like manner without spilling one drop. 

Hence St&'&zaed a. (in parasynthetic derivatives), 
having (a specified number of) stanzas ; Stamza 
v. ( nonce-wd .) trans., to write stanzas upon. 

x_755 J- Shebbeare Lydia (1769) II. 78 He.. hit off an 
epigiam or a three stanzaed song- with some reputation. 
1796 Lamb Final Mem. i. 199 (To Coleridge) Dyer stanza'd 
him in onepf the papers t’other day. x868 Chronicle No. 43. 
67/1 The nine-stanzaed hymn. 

Stanzaic (stsenz?-ik), a. [f. Stanza sb. + -10.] 
Of, belonging to or of the nature of poetry com- 
posed in the form of stanzas. 

x8i6 Q. Rev. XIV. 403 Thus the Lady of the Lake has 
stanzaic introductions. 1869 Athenaeum 24 July 108/2 
Even those odes which are manifestly stanzaic are not 
printed in stanzas. _ 1891 E. Gosse Gossip in Libr. xx. 261 
The stanzaic form in which the two pieces are written is 
identical. 

So Stanzarical <z. Hence St&uza'ically adv. 

1883. Hall Caine in Academy 1 Sept. 138 The printer has 
been instructed to make a stanzaical division for the eye. 
1883 Athenaeum 17 Nov. 628/2 Work produced in any of 
the more stringent metres or stanzaical structures. 1908 
Q. Rev. Apr. 363 The * long measure ’ is not even treated 
stanzaically, but presents to the eye a series of dull-looking 
columns of verse. 

Stanzio, a. rare. = Stanzaic. 

1869 E. Wadham Eng. Versif. xii. 92 The Lay. In one 
stanzic measure the rhymes are allowed to assume every 
possible variation of arrangement. 

Stap (stsep), sb. Sc. and north. Forms : 6 
steppe, 9 staup, stawp, step, stap. [Of obscure 
origin.] A stave of a tub or cask. Chiefly in fig. 
phiases : see quots. 
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158^ Sc. Acts fas. VI (1814) III. 522/1 pat pe steppis of 
J>e said firlot be of \>e auld propoi tione, in thiknes of bayth 
the buidis, ane insche and ane half. 1808 Jamieson, Stap, 
Steppe, a stave. I'll tak a. stop out of your coag \ S. Prov., 
I’ll put you on shorter allowance. 1821 Blackw. Mag. VIII. 
432 But stoups are needed, tubs, and pails, and knaps, 
For all the old are ‘gisand’ into staps *825 Jamieson 
s.v., To fa! a' staps, to become extremely debilitated, 
q[uasi) to fall to pieces, like a vessel made of staves. 18*3 
Brockett If. C. Gloss., Stap , the stave of a tub. 1829 
Hogg Sheph. Cal I. vi. 170 Else 1 should take a staup out 
o' theii punch cogs the night, 1846 Brackett's N. C. Gloss. 
(ed. 3} s.v., 1 To take a stap out of your bickei 1 means to 
humble you. 189* H. Johnston Kilvtallie 1 . 96 It behoved 
me and the likes o' me to keep a calm sough, if we didna 
want a step taen oot o’ our cog. 

Stap, affected pronunciation of Stop v ., in 
the phrase Stop my vitals, used as an exclamation 
of snrpiise, anger, etc., or as an asseveialion. 

Piob. the first quot. is the source of the phiase, Loid 
Foppington, the speaker, pronounces a for 0 throughout. 
Cf. Gad Egad, and the pronunciations 'Lnaid', ‘plant’ 
(for Lord, plot) attiibuled to Titus Oates. 

1696 Vanbrugh Relapse 1. Hi, Well, 'tis Ten Thousand 
Pawnd well given — stap my Vitals. 17x6-20 Lett. Mist's 
Jrnl. (1722) i. 50 Thou art one of the most comical Dogs, 
stap my Vitals 1 that ever set Pen to Paper. 1730 Fielding 
Author's Farce in. 34 My Life went out in a Hiss— Stap 
my Breath. Ibid. 46 And so all iny Puns, and Quibbles, 
and Conundrums aie quite foigotten, stap my Vitals. 1839 
Thackeray Catherine i, Stap my vitals, my dear, but theie 
was a lady, who had a hoop as big as a tent. 1901 Graphic 
Chiistmas No. 24/2 ’Tis a trick of theirs. Stap me, we 
shall have ’em yet. 

Stap, Sc. form of Stop sb. and v. 

Stape (st#p). s.w. dial. [Altered form of 
Staple.] = Staple sb . 1 

1512 Stratton (Cornw.) Churchw. Acc. in Archaologia 
XLVI. 20X Paid to wylliam Jule for a stape to the stepyll 
dore iijd. 1629-30 Hartland Church Acc. in Hartland 
(Devon) Gloss. (1891) s.v., Pd Charles Bagilholl for 2 stapes 
of iron to make fast y° leads ag* the Tower hid. 1891 
Hartland (Devon) Gloss., Stape, a staple. (Always.) 
Stapedectomy (staep/de-ktomi). Snrg. [f. 
mod.L. staped- Stapes + Eotomy.] Excision of the 
stapes. 

1894 J. C. Gordon in Amer. Annals of Deaf Oct. 263 While 
stapedectomy may be larely lesorted to. 

Stapedial (stapf-dial), a. Anat. [f. mod.L. 
stapedi-us (see Stapedius) + -al.] Pertaining to 
the stapes. 

1875 Huxley in Encycl. Brit. I. 757/1 The posterior., 
branch of the seventh nerve passes back, .above the stape. 
dial ligament. 1884 Coues N. Amer. Birds 154 This stape- 
dial caitilage. Ibid. 186 An extremely delicate iod, stepped 
into the fenestia ovalis by its foot.. and hearing.. its ham- 
mer-like.. stapedial elements. 

Stapediform (stape-difpjm), a. Anat. [f. 
staped- Stapes + -(i)fobm.] Stirrup-shaped. 

1836 W. Clark Van derHoeven's Zool. 1 . 200 Two stapedi- 
form maxillm, with teeth transversely incumbent. 

|| Stapedius (stapFditfs), Anat. [mod.L., ellip- 
tical use of stapedius adj. (sc. musculus), f. staped- 
Stapes.] (More fully stapedius muscle .) The 
small muscle attached to the_ neck of the stapes. 

1788 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 1 . 764 Little muscle, the stapedeus 
[sic]. 1808 Med. Jrnl. XIX. 398 The muscle usually called 
Stapideus [sic]. 1844 Hoblyn Diet. Terms Med. (ed. 2), 
Stapedius. 1847 Todd & Bowman Phys, Anat. II. 106 .The 
facial nerve gives off the following branches, . . 2. A twig to 
the stapedius muscle. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIIL41 
Spasm of the stapedius. 

II Stapelia (staprlia). Bot. [mod.L. (Linnaeus 
1737) L name of Jan Bode van Stapel, a Dutch 
botanist (died 1636) : see -ia.] A South African 
genua of apocynaceoua plants, remarkable for the 
fetid smell of the flowers, whence one species 
(.S’, hirsutd) is called Carrion-flower. Also, a 
plant of this genus. 

1783 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xvi. (1794)217 Stapelia.. 
has a very large wheel-shaped corolla. 1834 Penny Cycl. II. 
440/2 The leafless succulent stapelias. 1860 All Year Round 
No. 63. 295 The carrion-scented flowers of stapelias. 

Comb. 1842 Florist's Jrnl. (1846) III. 76 Maxillaria 
stapeliftora , stapelia-flowered. 

II Stapes (st£i*piz). [mod.L. use of med.L. 
stapes {f taped-) stinup. Cf. It. stapede (sense 1). 

In the 16th c. stapes was regarded as the standard Latin 
word for stirrup (for which there was no word in classical 
Latin, as stirrups were not used by the. ancients) ; it is in 
Estienne, Cooper, and two Latin-Ger. dictionaries cited by 
Diefenbach. Du Cange has one example of stapes, and one 
each of stapedium (1314), stapeda, and slrapes. The word 
may perh. be an alteration of med.L. staplia, staffa (s=It. 
staffa stirrup), after L. stdre to stand and ped-em, pis foot.] 
X. The innermost of the three ossicles in the tym- 
panum of the ear in mammals ; named from its 
stirrup-like shape. 

The Sicilian anatomist J. Ph. Ingrassia (died 1580), in his 
posthumous notes to Galen De Ossibus (1603), claims the 
discovery of this bone, and says that he called it stapha, 
but others, more solicitous about Latinity, preferred stapes 
or strapeaa, In 1364 Eustachius (De Auditus Organis, 
Opusc. Anat. 133) asserts that he made the discovery before 
Ingrassia did, and states that some call the ossicle staffa or 
stapes. 

1670 Phil. Trans. V. 2060 The Stapes of the Ear. 1703 
Ibid. XXV. 1983 The Sides or Branches of the Stapes are 
furrowed on the inside. 1877 Burnett Ear 75 The smallest 
bone in the body, .is the stapes or stirrup. 

2 . Surg. (See quot.) 
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1873 Knigiit Diet . Mech , Stapes, a bandage for the foot, 
making a figure-of-8 round the ankle. 

Staphisacre, -ager, -agria : see Stavesaobe. 
Staphisagriated (sta2fis***gri*ited), ppl. a. 
Pharm. [f. mod.L. staphisagria (see next) + -ate 3 
+ -ED !.] Impregn ated with the j uice of stavesacre 
seeds : said ot lard used in an ointment for destroy- 
ing animal parasites. 1898 Rev. Brit, Pharm. 39. 
Staphisagrine (stsefis^-grain). Chem. Also 
-in. [f. mod.L. staphisagria Stavesaobe + -ine. 
(Substituted for the eailier Staphisaine, which is 
abnormally formed.)] One of the alkaloids found in 
the seeds of stavesacre ( Delphinium Staphisagria). 
1868 Watts Diet. Chem. V. 406. 

StaphisaIne (stsefi-s£|3in). Chem. Also -ain. 
[ad.F. stapliisain (Couerbe 1833, Ann. de Chimie 
et de Physique LII. 363), f. staphisaig/e Staves- 
acbe : see -ine.] = Staphisagbine. 

1842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 445/1 Staphisain. 1876 Harley 
Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 769 The seeds also contain a second alka- 
loid called stapliisnine. 

II Staphyle (stse-fili). Anat. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
aratpvXri bunch of grapes, also the uvula when 
swollen by disease.] A rare synonym for Uvula. 

xBo8 Barclay Muscular Motions goG When the mouth is 
opened, it is seen extending from light to left in thefoim 
of an arch, with the staphyle or uvula suspended in the 
middle. 1890 G. M. Gouid New Med. Diet. 
Staphyline (stayfilain), a. [ad. late Gr. 
araipvKtvos, pertaining to a bunch of grapes, f. 
<TTa<pv\T } : see prec.] 

1 . Min. Having the form of a bunch of grapes ; 
= Botbyoidal a, 

1820 Mohs Char. Min. 46 Staphyline-Malachite. 1837 
Dana Syst. Min. 238 Uncleavable Staphyline-Malachite. 

2 . Anat. * Pertaining to the uvula or the whole 
palate (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

1859 Maynb Expos. Lex. s.v. Staphylinus. 
Staphylinid (stsefilrnid), sb. and a. Ent. 
[ad. mod.L. Staphyllntda, f. Staphylln-us a. Gr. 
ffrafvKivos a kind of insect (Aristotle), prob. f. 
araipvKrj bunch of grapes : see -id.] a. sb. An 
insect belonging to the Staphylinidx or rove- 
beetles, a coleopteious order of which the typical 
genus is Staphylinus . b. adj. Belonging to the> 
Staphylinidm. Also Staphylixxi’dLeous a. 

1848 Hardy in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. No. 6. 336 A 
Staphylinideous insect. 1891 Century Diet., Staphylinid. 

II Staphylococcus (stse-fiU>kp-k#s). Bacterio- 
logy. PI. -cocci (-kp’ksai). [mod.L., f. Gr. 
ara<pv\r] bunch of grapes + kokko y berry.] A form 
of pus-producing bacteria composed of cocci 
grouped in irregular masses. 

1887 Garnsey & Balfour: De Bary's Led. Bacteria 168 
In the others the cells separate from the rows after division, 
and form aggiegations which Ogston has compaied with a 
bunch of grapes, and he has expressed the resemblance by 
the name Staphylococcus. 1803 Pop. Set. Monthly Feb. 
513 Organ isms, such as . . staphylococci. 1897 Trans. A mer. 
Pediatric Soc. IX. xgx A bacteriological examination., 
showed the staphylococcus in pure culture. 

atirib. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 575 It is usually dis- 
tinguishable from staphylococcus pus. 1901 Osler Princ. 

4- Pract. Med. (ed. 4) 162 The common streptococcus and 
staphylococcus infection is as a rule first local. 

Hence Staphylococcal (-k/rkal), -ooooio 
(-kp-ksik) ad/s., pertaining to or produced by sta- 
phylococcus. 

1900 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 3 May 72 Injections of staphylo- 
coccal toxins. X904 Ibid, zo Sept. 582 The pus from staphy- 
lococcic or tuberculous abscesses. 

Staphylolysin (stsefilp-lisin). Bacteriology . 
[f. slaphylo- (in Staphylococcus) + Lysin.] The 
hsemolysin of staphylococcus toxin. 

1904 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 10 Sept. 571 Walbum and I have 
examined the neutralization curves of several other bodies 
and their antibodies: the rennet.., the vibriolysin, the 
staphylolysin, and the streptolysin. 

II Staphyloma (stsefil^ma). Path. In 6 
anglicized staphyloma. [mod.L., a. Gr. ara<pv- 
\oupa, * a disease in the eye inside the cornea * (L. 
& Sc.), f. oracjivKi] bunch of grapes.] Protrusion 
of the cornea or sclera, resulting from inflammation. 

1397 A. M. tr- Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. C ij b/x The 
portraycture of an Eye, wherin is presentede a Staphylome. 
1676 J. Cooke Marrow Chirurg. 7x3 Ia its progress it 
receives several Names. ..If the protuberance be.. great, 
’tis called Staphyloma, because like a Grape-Stone. 1797 
Phil. Trans, LXXXVII. 22 In the substance of the cornea, 
round the basis of the staphyloma, I have frequently seen 
vessels carrying red blood. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 

I. 320 Staphyloma may be met with in the ciliary region. 
1879 P. Smith Glaucoma 10 The very frequent association of 
glaucomatous tension with corneal staphyloma. 

Hence Staphylo’matons a., of the nature of or 
pertaining to staphyloma. 

1 7S3 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl., s.v. Mylon, Tumours of the 
staphylomatous kind, 1875 H. Walton Dis. Eye 354 Sta- 
phylomatous enlargement of the sclerotica. 

Staphyloplasty (staedilaplse’sti). [f. Gr. 
ara 4 >v\fi (see Staphyle) + -plasty.] (See quot. 
1890.) So Sta:phylopla‘stio a. 

1846 [see Staphylorrhaphy]. 1833 Dunglison Med. Lex., 
Staphyloplastic, an epithet applied to the operation for re- . 
placing the soft palate, when it has been lost, 1890 G. M. I 


Gould New Med. Did., Staphyloplasty, a plastic operation 
for the closure of cleft palate. 

Staphylorrhaphy (staefilp’rafi). Surg. Also 
-o(r)rapliy. [ad. assumed Gr. *<jTa<pvhoppa<pia, 
f. OTa.fpvX.’i] (see Staphyle) + f>aq>-q sewing, suture.] 
The surgical closure of a cleft palate. 

1846 Britt an tr. Malgaigne's M an. Oper. Surg, 163 When 
there is only a narrow fissure in the velum, we nave sta- 
phyloraphy, properly so called $ when this cleft, very much 
separated, simulates a loss of substance, staphyloplasty. 1833 
Dunglison Med. Lex., Staphylorrapky . . consists in paring 
the edges of the cleft ; passing ligatures through them, and 
bringing them together. X878 L. P. Meredith Teeth 242 
The operation of staphyloraphy. 1898 Rose & Carless 
Man. Surg, 722 In dealing with clefts of the soft palate 
alone, a modification of the above operation may be per- 
formed, called staphylorraphy. 

attrib. 1893 Arnold 4 Sous' Catal. Surg. lustrum. 232 
Suture Needles for Staphyloraphy operations. 

Hence Staphyloxrlia'pluLc a., pertaining to or 
used in staphylorrhaphy. 

1873 Knight Did. Mech., Staphyloraphic Instruments. 

Sta'phylotome. rare- 0 , [ad. Gr. araipvXo- 
rbpiov knife for cutting the uvula, f. ora<pv\ri (see 
Staphyle) + -tu/xo- that cut^.] See quot. 

The explanation in Dunglison Med. Lex. 1876, ‘ A knife 
adapted to the operation for staphyloma appears to be 
unfounded. 

1873 Knight Did. Mech, Staphylotomc, a knife for 
operating upon the uvula or palate. 

Staphylo'tomy. Surg. rare- 0 . [ad. mod.L. 
staphylotomia , as if a. Gr. *CTa<pvKoTopia i. ffrcupvXi] 
Staphyle + -roptu cutting.] 

1 . Amputation of the uvula. 

1853 Dunglison Med. Lex. 1890 G. M. Gould New Med, 
Did. 

^ 2 . * The removal of a staphyloma by cutting ’ 
(Dorian d Med. Diet. 1913). 

Staphylotoxin (steefilaty’ksin). Bacteriology. 
[f. slaphylo- (in Staphylococcus) + Toxin.] A 
toxin occurring in cultures of staphylococci. 

xgoz Brit. Med. Jrnl. 12 Apr. 920 M. Neisser, and Wechs- 
berg [have studied] staphylotoxin. 

Staple (st2*p’l), ri.l Forms: 1, 4stapol, 1-5 
stapul, stapel, 3 stapil, stapple, 5 stapill, 


stapyl(l, 6 stapylle, 5-6 stapulle, 6 stappil, 4, 7 
stable, 7 Sc. staiple, 4- staple. [OE. stapol sir. 
masc. (a wk. form stapole is doubtful) corresponds 
to OFiis. stapul , stapelsto.ro. or visiblepart of atooth, 
also block for executions CWFris. steapel, NFris. 
stabel heap), OS. stapol, stapel, candle, small tub 
(MLG. stapel pillar, post, candle, block for execu- 
tions, platform, stocks for shipbuilding, heap; 
hence MHG. and mod.G. stapel stake, beam, 
stocks for shipbuilding, and prob. Sw. stapel. Da. 
stabel in the same senses), MDu. stapel foundation, 
support, stem of a plant, heap (mod.Du. stapel leg 
of a chair, stocks, heap), OHG. staffal (gl. * basis’; 
the fem. siafala , mod.G. staff'd step, rung of a 
ladder, is prob. a separate formation), ON. stfpull 
steeple, tower, once pillar OTeut. *stapulo-s. 

The various applications of the word in the Tent, langs. 
seem traceable to a general sense of* something suppot ting’; 
the root *stap- is prob. identical with that of Step sb. anat/. 

In addition to the sense x below, OE. seems to have had 
those of foundation (gl. batis, perh. error for basis) and steps 
or raised platform in front of an outer door (see Beowulf 
026 and the gloss 1 stapel, patrouus’, prob. for Petr onus 1 cf. 
F. perron), but these did not survive into ME. Sense 2 is not 
found in continental Teut., and its evolution is not easy to 
explain j the identity of the word is not certain.] 

+ 1 . A post, pillar, column (of wood, stone, 
metal). Obs. 

Beowulf 2718 pa stanbogan stapnlum faeste. c 930 Lindisf, 
Gosp. Matt. xxi. 12 Staplas [glosses columbas mistaken for co- 
liimnas], a 1000 Andreas 1062 03 fcet he gemette..standan 
straete neah stapul aerenne. a xooo Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcher 
205/5 Clone, stapole. a 1300 Cursor M. 8288 Vnder bis tre 
..A stapul was o marbul grai. *3. . Seuyn Sages (W.) 201 
Leues that tok, sextene, Ofiuy . .Under ech stapel of bis bed 
..four thai hid. 1387 Trevisa Htgden (Rolls) V. 273 But 
Edol, duke of Gloucestre, caujte a stable, [L. arreptopalo : 
v. rr. pale, stake] and defended hym manliche. 

+b. Used for Steeple. Obs. rare- 1 . 

Perh. an error; but cf. ON. stfpull. 

1470-x in Oxf. Stud. Soc. * Legal Hist. (1914) IV. 225 In 
Byfddyng of. .the Chyrche Stapfll in the Town of Latton. 

c. Mining, A pillar of coal left as a temporary 
support for a superincumbent mass. 

1839 Ure Did. Arts etc. 979 As a further precaution 
staples of coal, about 10 inches square, are left. 

2 . A short rod or bar of iron or other metal bent 


into the form of a U or of three sides of a rectangle, 
and pointed at the ends, to be driven into a post, 
plank, wall, or other surface, in order to serve as 
a hold for a hasp, hook, or bolt to secure a door 
or box, or as an attachment for a rope or the like. 
Also applied to other contrivances of similar shape 
or function, as the box or case into which the bolt 


of a lock is shot. 

For hasp and staple (Law), see Hasp sb. 1 d. 
xags MS. Acc. Exch. K, R. 5/8 m. xo Et.ij. a. ix. d, in sti- 
pendiis Hugonis Fabri pro stapples et hespes fabricandis. 
c 1340 Nominate (Skeat) 467 Et graps et appeuduz Stapul 
and haspe. Ibid. 471 Sere verotl et eerrure Barre slot 
and stapul. X344-3 MS. Acc. Exch. K. R. 492/34 Facientis 
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STAPLE, 


STAPLE. 

unum haspe et unum stapel pro hostio stabuli. c *380 Sir 
Ferumb. si8i pe henges hope barste & |>e stapel par-witn 
out sprang. a 1400-50 Wars A lex. 1081 Of ilka bild, . . barred 
was be ^atis, Stoken stifly with-out with staplis & cheynes. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 472/2 Stapylle of a schyttynge (v.r. 
stapul), stapellum. 1485 Nottingham Pec. III. 231 A newe 
staple of iren to pe same yeate. 1495 Naval A cc. H eu. VII 
(1896) 150 Staples & clampes of yron ffor a carte. _ 1541 
Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 12 § 3 The Sergean t.. shall briage to 
the saide place of execucion a blocke withe a betill a staple 
and cordes to bynde the saide hande vpon the blocke. 
<11552 Leland I tin. VII. 56 Men alyve have sene Synges 
and Staples yn the Walles as yt had bene Stayes or Holdes 
for Shyppes. 1560 Ludlow Churchw. Acc. (Camden) 96 A 
stapulle and a haspe for the. .chest. 1606 Shaks. TV. <f- Cr. 
Prol. 17 With massie Staples And corresponsiue and fulfilling 
Bolts. 1626 Cast. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 12 Grummets, 
and staples for all yeards. 1643 Lightfoot Glean . Exod, 
41 Staples of Gold were fastned in every planke. 1660 
Boyce New Exp. P/iys - Mech . Proem 14 A small Iron nut, 
..which is fastened by two staples.. to the under side 
of the.. board. 1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. ii. 28 You 
must with square Staples, just fit to contain the Bolt with 
an easie play, fasten these staples, by rivetting them with 
the Bolt within them.. to the Main-plate. x688 Holme 
Armoury m. 462/1 The Crown Stable, that to which the 
Clapper [of the Bell] is hung. Ibid. rv. v. (Roxb.) 300/2 
A demy Ape. .holding a stable by the tanges with both nis 
hands, Sable. 1691 T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent. 46 Her 
Rudder-Irons Stirrups, Staples, etc. 1725 Pope Odyss. xxt. 
48 The bolt.. Forsakes the staple as she pulls the ring. 
1746 Watson in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 714 Cork’d, with a 
Staple of small Wire running through each Cork into the 
Water. x8xo Shelley Zastrozzi i. Pr. Wks. (1888) I. 5 His 
limbs.. were fixed by immense staples to the flinty floor. 
CX850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 152 Staples, crooked fasten- 
ings made of copper, from 6 to xa inches long, with a 
jagged hook at each end. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola x. xvi, 
Fastening the old bridle, .to an iron staple in the wall. 1884 
Manch. Exam. 6 Oct. 5/4 The deceased was drawing the 
staples by which the ladders were held. x8g8 M. Hewlett 
Forest Lovers xxx, A girdle made of bright steel in which 
was a staple. 

Jig. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (ed. 3) III. 118 The un- 
educated . .talker overlooks all mental relations. . . Hence the 
nearer the.. incidents in time and place, the more distant, 
disjointed [etc], .will they appear in his narrative, -and this 
from the want of a staple or starting-post in the narrator 
himself. 1827 Hare Guesses Ser. il (1873) 324 A philosopher 
. .must be a staple firmly and deeply fixt — in the adamantine 
walls of Truth. 

+b. A clasp or fastening for armour. Obs. 
[Cf. Stapled ppl. a. quot. 13 . . .] 

a 1420 A unturs of A rthur Kgi (Douce MS.) Stipe stapeles 
[v.r. stapuls] of stele j>ey strike done sti^te. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 382 Thair freikis fell with mony forcie 
flap, Quhill ruvis raif and steill stapillis out lap. 

0. A snout-ring. 

1688 Holme Armoury 11. 181/2 Rings, or Staples to put 
into their [swine’s] Noses to keep them from Rooting. 1875 
[see snout-ring^ Snout si} 7]. 

3 . The upright body of a hand printing press. 

1833 J. Holland Manuf. Metal II. 208 A is the upright 

body of the press, called the staple. 

4 . atlrib. and Comb, (sense 2), as staple-driver ; 
-fastener, -pin, -punch ; staple-headed \ -shaped adjs. ; 
staple-fashion, -wise adys.; also fstaple-bar, ?a 
bar to which a staple is fixed ; staple isinglass, 
isinglass in staple-shaped pieces; staple-knee 
Naut. (see quot.) ; staple-ring == sense 2 c j staple- 
vice, a bench-vice. 

1339-40 Ely Sacrist Rolls (1907) II. 96 Item solut. Johanni 
Amyot pro ‘stapolbarris fabricandis de iiij" peciis ferri Dm. 
pro pec. iijd. £ t. as. 3d. 1399 MS. A cc. Exch. K. R. 473/11 
m. 3 Pro .vuj. Soudletles .ij. Stapulbarres pro fenestris eiusdem 
noue domus. 1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl., *Staple- 
driver, an instrument for driving the ^staples in window- 
blinds. 1869 E. J. Reed Shipbuilding ii. 42 The angle-irons 
on the upper edge are forged ‘staple fashion. 1884 Knight 
Diet. Mech, Supjjl., * Staple Fastener, a spring punch for 
driving and clinching a staple against an anvil block beneath. 
18x9 Vosskoke Hist. Glouc. irg Massy round Columns, with 
*staple-headed arches. 1879 Simmonds Comm ere. Products 
Sea 243 Isinglass . . drawn out in a serpentine manner into the 
form of a heart, horseshoe, or lyre (long and short ‘staple) 
between three pegs. 1883 R. Haldane Workshop Rec. Ser. 
H. 355/1 The isinglass comes into commeice under the names 
of,, ‘ staple ‘ book , pipe’,..and other designations, 
according to its form. 1846 A. Young Naut. Diet. 295 
Standard-knees . .. These .. are also called ‘Staple-knees, 
or Staple-lodging knees. X835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 145 
It has a ‘staple pin at its inner end. 1875 Knight Diet. 
Mech. s.v., The ‘staple-punch has two points, and is used 
to prick blind-rods and slats for the leception of the 
staples which connect them. 1707 Land. Gaz. No 4377/4 
A black Mare. ., wring'd with a ‘'staple Ring. 1874 The arle 
Naval Archtt \ § 258. 275 An intercostal ‘staple-shaped 
angle-iron. 1881 Young Ev. Man his own Mech. § 280 The 
best black ‘staple vices are sold, according to weight, at 7d 
per lb. Mod. Tool-maker's Price-list, Vices. Staple Leg 
» ices. _ 159® Mascaix Bk, Cattle, Hogs 275 Make it sharpe 
at both ends, and bow it ‘staple- wise with two corners nigh 
an inch wide. 

Staple (st?*p’l), j 5.2 Also 5-6 stapull, 
stapyll, 6 stapul, 5-6 stapili, 8 stapple. Also 5 
estapell, estaple. [a. OF. estaple fern, emporium, 
mart (mod.F. (tape halting-place) med.L. sia- 
fula, also staplus , ad. MLG. stapol, stapel'. see 
Staple 

The (M)LG., (M)Du. stapel, and hence the G. and Sw. 

Da, stabcl, have the sense ‘ emporium, mart ’, in 
addition to the senses, mentioned under the preceding sb. 
It is, however, uncertain whether this sense was developed 
in MLG.., or whether it originated in OF., and was thence 
adopted into MLG. The precise relation of this sense to 
the other senses of the Teut. word is also uncertain. It 
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has been usually held to have been developed from the 
sense ‘heap, pile’. This is not impossible; but, on the 
other band, in the Fiankish laws regie stapulus meant the 
place where the king or his representative admimsleied 
Judgement ; the original notion may have been that of 
‘ raised platform '. The transition would be easy from the 
Frankish sense of regis stapulus to that of the 1 king's staple 
for the collection of duties on merchandise.] 

1 . A town or place, appointed by loyal authority, 
in which was a body of merchants having the ex- 
clusive right of purchase of certain, classes of goods 
destined for export ; also, the body of merchants 
so privileged. Now only Hist. 

The English word has not been found earlier than 14235 
the AF. estaple and the Anglo-L. stapula, however occur 
in statutes and official documents from the reign of Edw. II 
onwaids, and these contain evidence that the institution of 
the staple was of older date. Each staple had a mayor 
and constables, appointed by the king, and in early times 
distinct from the municipal authorities, though latterly 
the mayor of some boroughs was ex officio mayor of the 
staple. At various times the chief staple was oveisea, 
usually at Bruges or Calais ; from about 1390 to 1558 it was 
at Calais, which is often called ‘ The Staple ’. There were 
also staples in many important towns of England, Wales, 
and Ireland, the list of which varied greatly at different 
periods. Statute of the Staple : the ordinance 27. Edw. Ill 
(1333), which established staples in various English towns, 
and at Carmarthen, Dublin, Waterfoi d, Cork, and Drogheda, 
and contained regulations for their fotm of government and 
the conduct of their business. (For statute of the staple in 
another application, see Statute staule.) 

1423 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 240/1 They may hey Wolle..atte 
the Stapull of Calais. 1429 Ibid. IV. 359/2 And yat ye Matre 
of ye Staple for thetyme beyng, have power., to make due 
serch. 1450 Ibid. V. 189/1 Nygn to oure Staple there [sc. the 
Palace at Westminster], c 1450 Brut ccxxix. 305 In Joe same 
Sere be Kyng reuoked . . j>e staple of wolles out of Flaundres 
into Engelond. 1473 Poston Lett. III. 97 To the Mayre, 
Lieutenant, and felaship of the staple. 1480 Cely Papers 
(Camden) 33 George Cely merchand of the estapell at Cal leys. 
1481 Ibid. 63 Merchant of the estaple. 71482 Ibid. 130 
Bryn[g]yng my ij oblygacyons of the Stapyll to Cales. 1525 
Berners Froiss. II. xx. 18 The kyng. .gaue hym an hundred 
maike sterlynge, yerely to be payed out of the Staple of the 
wolles in London. 1538 Starkey England 11. i. 173 The 
caryage out of wolle to the stapul ys a grete hurte to the 
pepul of Englond. a X548 Hall Chi on., Hen. VI 131 Ther 
[in Ghent] was the staple of woolles, tynne, leade and other 
merchaundise. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 169 In the xix 
yere of this king, the staple of woolles was kept at Sand- 
wiche, which afterwarde was kept at Caleys as long as it 
was Englishe, but now it is holden at Bridges in Flaunders. 
1577 Holinshed Hist. Eng. II, 519/2 He had borrowed 
a great summe of monie of the Marchants of the Staple. 
Ibid. 1771/1 Edmonde Hall one of the Conestables of the 
Staple. 1509 N. C. Wills (Suitees) II. 185 The worsbipfull 
companie of marchauntes of the staple of Englande. x6xo 
Holland Camden’s Bnt. (1637) 540 The Staple, as they 
tearme it, that is, the Mart, of Wool!, Leather, Lead, etc. 
16x5 Brathwait Strappado (1878) 196 You ayme at no 
Monopoly, No priuate staples, butdesire to sell, . . Your Ware 
in publique places. 16x7 Moryson It in. 1. 50 This City is 
the Staple of all Merchandise, excepting Rhenish wine, for 
which by old priviledge Dorte is the Staple. x6ax Elsing 
Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 110 Hodie e vice lecta Billa 
for the merchantes of the Staple. 1650 Jer. Taylor Serrn. 
for Yr. 165 By weight and measure of the staple. x8« 
Stubbs Const. Hist. 11 . xvi. 4x1 The system of the staple 
was. .a combination of the principle of the guild and of the 
royal privilege of establishing fairs and markets. 1890 
Gross Gild Merck. 1 . 144 It is evident that the staple was 
primarily a fiscal organ of the crown, facilitating the col- 
lection of the royal customs. It also ensured the quality of 
the goods exported by providing a machinery for viewing 
and marking them. 

b. + (a) A town or country which is the prin- 
cipal market or entrepot for some particular class 
of merchandise {obs.). { 6 ) A commercial centre, 
a chief place of business in a country or district. 
(Now somewhat arch.) 

X436 Libel Eng. Policy in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 160 Saf- 
fron, quiksilver.. Is into Flaundres shypped fulle craftylye, 
Unto Bruges, as to here staple fayre. Ibid. 162 The lytelle 
londe of Flaundres is But a staple to other londes..And 
alle that groweth in Flaundres. .May not a moneth ffynde 
hem mete of brede. exsix 1st Eng. Bk. Anier, (Arb.) 
Introd. p. xxix/r [Punctuation corrected.] There groeth 
much peper, ana the properest stapel! therof, that kingdom 
of Colen, is xxiiij myles from there. 16x2 in Eng. Hist. 
Rev. (1914) Apr. 251 In time this Kingdom will become the 
staple of those easterne commodities, from whence they may 
be dispersed into France, Geimaine, [etc.]. 1630 R. John- 
sorts Kingd. <5- Commw. 224 They enjoy also Malaca, which 
. .is. .the staple of the Traffique, .of the East Ocean, s 1645 
Howell Lett. iv. i. (1655) 1 . 167 The Spaniards notwith- 
standing they are the Masters of the Staple of Jewels, stood 
astonish'd at the beuty of these. 1650 Fuller Pisgah m. 
i. 315 God intended not Jeiusalem for a staple of trade but 
for a Royal Exchange of Religion, 1723 Pres. State Russia 
1. 117 Novgotod, .was comprehended in the League of the 
Hans-Towns, and was the Staple of the inferior Towns. 
*737 G. Smith Cur. Relat. I. i. 81 The rest is sold to the 
People or Merchants at Ucienjen, this being the gieatest 
Staple for Porcelain in all China. 1776 Gibbon Decl. 4- F. 
xiii, I. 380 That the city of Nisibis might be established for 
the place of mutual exchange, or, as we should formerly 
have termed it, for the staple of tiade, between the two 
empires. 1836 Thirlwall Greece II. xii. 202 The position . . 
was well adapted for a great staple of commerce between the 
Thracian tribes, .and the Greek cities. 1850 W. Irving 
Mahomet iii. (1853) zo Its seaports. . were the staples of an 
opulent and widely extended Commerce. 1865 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. vu. v. II. 293 Old N firnberg .. Trading Staple 
of the German world in old days. 

1594 Lyly Mother Bombie 11. v, A taueme is the Rande- 
nous, the Exchange, the staple for good fellowes. x6ax 


Donne Serm. xv. (1640) 152 There is a Trade driven, a Staple 
established betweene Heaven and earth;.. Thither have we 
sent our flesh, and hither hath he sent his Spirit. 1626 B, 
Jonson Staple of N. 1. ii, I '/to. O Sit, a staple of newesl 
Or the New Staple, which you please. P. Iv. What’s that? 
Fas. An.. Office set vp...P. Iv. For what? Tho. To enter 
all the Newes, Sir, o' the time. CX645 Howell Lett. 
l v. (1655) 1 . 9 This City of Amsterdam, though she be a 
great Staple of News, yet I can impart none unto you at 
this time. 1647 Ward Sirnple Cobler 9 That Country which 
hath been the Staple of Truth to all Christendome. x6gg 
T. C[ockman] tr. Tully’s Offices (1706) 236 Since you are 
gone as ’twere to a Staple and Mart of good Literature. 
<z 17x8 Prior Engl, Padlock 62 A Staple of Romance and 
Lies. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 366 Whitehall 
naturally became the chief staple of news. 

f d. A * factory ’ or authorized place of trade 
for merchants of a foreign country. Obs. 

16x7 Moryson I tin. 1. 61 Meluin is a little and faire City, 

. .and at this time grew rich by the English Merchants hav- 
ing their staple in the same. X634W.HAIG Let. in J. Russell 
Haigs (i88r) 468 Mr. J ohn Forbes, a minister . . of the English 
that are about their staple in that place. 1668 Sir W. Temple 
Lett. i. (1699) 8 Attempts of removingthe Scotch Staple from 
Teweet to Dort. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India $ P. 25 The 
English Factory., being under the Tutelage of the Natives, 
as also are the Poitugals and Flemmings (who each have 
here their Staples). 1861 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 41 
This original factory and staple of the German merchants, 
vulgarly called 1 The Steelyard ’ [Stahlkof) still stands on 
the banks of the Thames. 1892 Cociiran-Patricic Medieval 
Scot. vii. 133 The establishment of the Scottish staple at 
Middleburgh in 1347 was followed by more cordial relations 
between Scotland and England, 
f 2 . A d^pot or storehouse for provisions, war 
material, etc. Obs. 

1523 St. Papers Hen. VIII, VI. 171 The Kinges Grace 
hathe prepared the power of the north parties to a great nom- 
her, wniche . . may , . either invade or defende, as they shal be 
commaunded, and vitailles ordred in staples for that purpose. 
155a Edw. VI Jml. Lit. Rem. (Roxb.) II. 421 Duke 
Maurice toke..5opeces of ordinaunce, which he conveyed 
to Auspurg, for thattoune he fortefied and made it his staple 
of piovision. 1688 Holme Armoury in. xix. (Roxb.) 202/x 
Theie must be choise made of some place, Citty or Towne, 
to make the Staple of Ammunition. 

+ b. A stock, quantity of provisions or material 
stored up. Obs. 

X549 Thomas Hist. Italie 75 Hauyng suche a staple of 
tymber (whiche in the water within Th’arsenate hath lien a 
seasonyng, some .20. yete, some .40. some an .100. and some 
I wote not how longe). 1586 Hooker Holinshed s Chron. 
Irel. 165/2 That a storehouse be prouided alwais in the 
towne for a staple of vittels to be kept there at all times. 
1603 R. Johnson Kingd. <$• Commw. xx8 In their Arsenal 
they continually maintaine two hundred gallies, and such a 
staple of timber, that for every day in the yeare, they are 
able to builde a newe galley. 

3 . [Short for staple-ware, etc. (see 4), and ellip- 
tical use of Staple 0.] A staple commodity. 

+a. An article of merchandise the trade in which 
is subjected to the regulations of the Staple. Obs, 
1690 Child Disc. Trade (1698) x6r Except such species 
only as his Majesty and the Parliament shall think fit to 
make Staples, as suppose Colchester Bayes, Perpetuanoes, 
Cheanyes,..to be allowed the honoui of a publick Seal, by 
which to be bought and sold here, and beyond seas, as if ft 
were upon the publick faith of England. 

b. A principal industrial product of a country, 
town, or district ; occas. the commodity principally 
dealt in by a person or class of persons. 

x6x6 Caft. Smith Descr. New Eng. xo The maine Staple 
, . is fish. 1640 Howell Dodanats Grove 7 Corne, Wine, and 
Salt, her three rich staples doe so abound in her. X733 
P. Lindsay Interest Scot. 143 Linen is our Staple, &c. nut 
it has been wofully neglected. 1789 Ann. Reg., Brit. For, 
Hist, 167 Mr. Pitt introduced it [the subject] by observing 
that tobacco was now to be considered as the smuggler’s 
staple. x8o6 Gazetteer Scot. (ed. 2) 323 The manufacture of 
cotton.. has long been the staple of this county. 2834 Ht. 
Martineau Demerara iii. 42 Sugar is our staple ana sugar 
we must grow. 1840 Hood Up Rhine 163 Villages.. built 
by some speculating timber-mei chant, who found nis staple 
quite a drug in the market. 1843 Prescott Mexico vu. ii. 
(1864) 424 The sugar-cane., formed a more desirable staple 
for the colony than its precious metals. X883 Century Mag. 
Oct. 818/1 Barley is always a staple, and averages twenty 
bushels to the acre. X883 Stubbs' Merc. Circular % Nov. 
982/2 Grey shirtings show a falling-off. .and. . it is to be feared 
that the trade in this once flourishing staple will continue to 
decrease. 1912 Times xg Dec. 19/2 Good returns should also 
he obtained fiom the cultivation of maize (which was the 
staple of Rhodesia). 

c. transf. aakfig. The thing chiefly ‘ dealt in ’ ; 
the principal object of employment, thought, or 
discourse. Sometimes (?with mixture of Staple 
sb. 3 , sense a) used for : The chief component ele- 
ment, the ‘substance’, * bulk’. 

1826 Syd. Smith Wks. (1859) II, 74/1 An unconquerable 
aversion to.. that train of meteorological questions and 
answers which forms the great staple of polite English con- 
versation. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. xvi, The poultry., 
may perhaps be considered to have formed the staple of the 
entertainment 1849 W. Irving Goldsmith xviii. 205 Con- 
versation was the great staple there. X857 Buckle Civiliz. 
L x. 61 6 Events of this sort, though neglected by ordinary 
historians, are among the staff and staple of history. 1865 
Tylor Early Hist, Man. iv. 63 It may be said that action, 
..forms the staple of that part of tne gesture-language. 
1907 C. Hill-Tout Brit. N, Amer., Far West v. 100 These 
staples were everywhere supplemented by the flesh of other 
animals which varied with the habitat. 

4 . attrib. (Cf. Staple a.) * of or pertaining to 
the Staple’ (sense 1), as staple-court, - register , 
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-roll, seal ; ‘ that is a staple’ (senses I, I b), as staple 
place, port , town ; + staple-good = staple-ware ; 
*f* staple-hand Sc. (sense obscure : mercals of 
stapillhand = ‘markets of staple-ware’); staple- 
house, a warehouse where commodities chargeable 
with export duties were stored; f staple-merchan- 
dise = staple-ware ; + staple rate, ? a price fixed 
by the Staple, a monopoly price ; in quot. fig. ; 
f staple-traffic, an organized branch of trade 
(fig.) ; t staple-ware(s, such goods as were the 
monopoly of the Staple (in England wool, wool- 
fells, leather, lead, and tin). 

*433 in xoth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm App. v. 396 In 
defraude of the courte..of Watirforde, 01 of the ^staple 
courte of the Kynge. *574 Ibid. 335 The Sergeants may 
arrest anny challendged in the Staple-court. *435 in Charters 
etc. Edin. (1871) 80 Ony merchandice that is ^staple glide. 
*482 Extracts Burgh Rec. Edin, (1869) I. 46 That na maner 
of stapill gudis of strangearis remane .. langare in Leyth.. 
than it may be cartit and brocht to the toun. *393 Reg. 
Mag. Sig. Scot. 797/a Cum libertate . . de lie paking, peilling, 
loising or laidning be sey of stapill guddis or wairis. *81* 
P. KeCly Univ. Cambist II. 3*0 Staple goods, such as are sold 
at a staple. The term is however mostly applied to goods 
that are not of a perishable nature, as wool, lead, &c. 1384 
in Reg- Episc. Brechinensis (Bannatyne Club) II. 380 Ane 
Inchibitioun for halding off mercats of *Stapillhand at Bre- 
chine and Fordoune. 1876 F. Martin Hist. Lloyds i. a 
In their huge *staple-house on the Thames., were stored the 
collections of raw produce, .which England sent away to 
foreign countries. *721 Strype Reel. Mem. II. 259 Paying 
no more., than for so much Goods of ^Staple Meichandize 
as they shall .. transport unto the Staple of Calais. *630 
Fuller Pisgah in. iii. 322 Indeed Tyre,.. was the *staple 
place which furnished it with fish. *838 Mum-ay's Handbk. 
N. Germ. 247 Coblenz, .forms the natuial staple place of the 
Rhine and Mosel wines. *727 A. Hamilton NewAcc. E. 
Ind. I. vi. S3 It [Aden) continued many Years after the 
♦Stapple Port for the Red Sea Commerce. 1730 A. Gordon 
Maffet's Ampliith. 378 The Staple-Port for Merchandize of 
the East, a *628 F. Grevil Crnlica ixxviii, So States proue 
sicke, where toyes bearc *Staple-rates. *483-4 Cely Papers 
(Camden) 147 Thys entercourse ys entryd m the *stappull 
Regester of old tyme. *890 Gross Gild Merch. 1 . 144 The 
♦Staple Rolls in the Record Office. 1482 Cely Papers 
(Camden) 114 Ther shall be made vj oblijgaschons under the 
♦stapell seal. 1617 Nottingham Rec. I V. 35s The matter of 
makinge this towne a ^staple towne. 1736 Nugent tr. 
Montesquieu's Spirit Laws xxi. xi. (*738) II. 31 The bar- 
barians obliged the Romans to establish staple-towns. *908 
Athenaeum 14 Nov 610/3 The Statute of the Staple, 1353, 

. . established a number of Staple towns whet e the wools, &c., 
were to be weighed and sealed, the duty paid [etc.], a *618 
Sylvester Alt's not gold xii. Wks. (Grosart) II. 234 That 
Ignatian-Latian Colledge, Wheie..They study State and 
Stratagems; Making a *Staple-Trafick of it . . To murLher 
Kings, and mangle Realms. *432 Rolls ofParlt. IV. 417/2 
Grete subslaunce of marchaundises, nat ^Staple waie, but 
other. *587 Reg. Privy Council Scot. IV. 237 To transpose 
thair guidis and staple wairis to uihui is townis. 1720 Strype 
Stands Surv. 1. xxxi. I. 306/1 King James, .incorporated 
himself into the Clotbworkers : as men dealing in the Princi- 
pal and Noblest Staple Wares of all these Islands, viz. 
Woollen Cloths. 

Staple (st?«*p’l), sb. 3 Also y stapple. [Of 
uncertain origin ; perh. a back-formation from 
Staple v. 2 or Stapler, the sorting of wool accord- 
ing to quality being part of the business of the 
stapler.] 

1. The fibre of any particular variety or sample 
of wool (in later use also of cotton, flax, or other 
material for textile processes) considered with re- 
gard to its length and fineness ; a particular length 
and degree of fineness in the fibre of wool, cotton, etc. 

*48* Cely Papers (Camden) 66 They causyd me to kep 
hyt [your new wool] iiij or v dayes and then the sayd the 
staple therof was to senoorte. c *380 in Eng. Hist. Rev. 
(1914) July 323 Theyr woolles beinge of so course a staple 
that it will not ronne in threde unles they mingle our woolles 
withall. *396 Mascall Bk. Cattle , Sheep (1627) 200 Ye must 
see that ye buy no Ram nor other Sheepe that hath a thin 
staple, or small store of wooll. *601 Holland Pliny vm. 
xlviii. I. 227 The wooll of Apulia is of a short staple, and 
specially in request for cloakes and mantles, and nothing 
else. *6*o Folkingham Feudigr. 9 Lemster Ore merits the 
preheminence (though it be short) for a purely-fine, soft and 
crisped Staple. *641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 9 To cutt 
of all the shaggie hairy woll. .by which meanes they make 
them seeme more snodae and of a better stapple. *673 Grew 
Anat, Plants (1682) 140 The Qualities.. of the best Tow 
..aie that the Staple be long, small, tough, and white. 
*754_in 6th Rep. Dep. Kpr. Pnbl. Rec. App. n. 128 An 
Engine.. which will.. lay the Harle or Staple of the Wool 
more straight and close than any Yarn yet produced. *823 
J. Nicholson Oper. Mcch. 389 Some difficulty might be 
expected to occur in adapting the rollers to different staples. 
x86x Times 27 Sept., That straight staple and open fleece 
which the Lincoln long-wool grazier avoids. *879 Cassells 
Teclm. Educ. IV. 261/2 The s.aple of mohair is from five to 
six inches long. *886 C. Scott Sheep-Farming 180 It is 
essential to the character of a good wool, that there should 
bean evenness of staple. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. Apnea 323 
The fibre from which these nets are made has a long staple. 
t>. A lock of wool. 

*803 Luccock Nat. Wool 134 In such coats the.. staples 
separate easily from each other, and the wool dies in the 
bowl. 1884 McLaren Spinning (ed. 2) 13 This can be done 
. .by pulling a staple out of the fleece. If it be a wether, 
the staple will come clean out without interfering to any 
extent with the surrounding stapl es ; but if it be a hog, some 
of the fibres of the other staples will adhere to the bottom 
of the one being pulled. *885 F. H. Bowman Struct. Wool 
Gloss., Staple , the lock of wool or hair which is formed by 
the aggregation of fibres in the fleece. 


c. Unmanufactured wool. 

1885 Wool Trade Circular Jan., The situation as regards 
cross-bred staple has proved somewhat exceptional. *897 
Ibid., Jan., Though ciossbreds wete somewhat neglected, 
prices for merino staple lose 7$- per cent. Ibid., All grades 
of staple fell 10 per cent, in value. 

2. The fibre of which a thread ora textile fabric 
is composed. Hence gen. the material of which 
anything is made. Also fig. 

*388 Shaks. L. L. L. v. i. 19 He draweth out the thred of 
his verbositie finer then the staple of his argument. *682 
Grew Anat. Plants Ep. Ded. 2 The Staple of the Stuff is 
so_ exquisitely fine, that no Silk-woim is able to dtaw any 
thing ^near so small a Thied. *733 Phil. Traits. XLIX. 
208 The substance [sc. a kind ot paper] . . appeal s to be 
of a coarser grain, a shoiter staple, and of a much looser 
texture. *824 Johnson Typogr. II. 644 Producing a good 
paper in appearance, from an inferior staple. 183* G. R. 
Porter Silk Manuf. 206 Even when the injury occurring 
to the staple of the thread is less apparent. 1843-6 Trench 
Ilulsean Led. Ser. 1. ii. 34 The staple out of which its 
whole web is woven, *830 Merivalr Rom. Emp. xxii, 
(1863) III. 40 Lucilius himself could not refrain from inter- 
weaving Gieek words with the homely staple of his Latin 
style. 1882 Annie Edwardes Ballroom Repent. I. '227 
The coaching that teaches you how to find staple for con- 
versation ouL of the slightest materials, 

3. The stratum of vegetable mould overlying the 
rock ; a particular depth or quality of this. 

a 1722 Lisle Hush. (1757) 70 A shallow grete or staple. 
Ibid.' 263 The tops of such grass will be coarse and soui, os 
running to a length beyond what the staple of the ground 
can well carry. *77* Burke Corr. (1844) 1 . 265 The general 
objection of farmers against ploughing up the dead earth, 
or going beyond what is called the staple ; that is, that 
body of darfe-colouied mould, which seems to be in part 
formed of rotten vegetables and animal substances. 1793 
A. Young Agric. Sussex 10 Advancing down the hills, tfje 
soil becomes of a deeper staple. 1802 R. Brookes Gazetteer 
(ed. 12) s. v. Rutlandshire , The e and sc parts are of a 
shallow staple upon limestone rock. 1813 Vancouver Agric. 
Devon 2g The country through Ashton . . consists of a brown 
tender mould of a good staple on a Dunstone rubble. *86* 
Times 11 July, In a clover-ley field, where plenty of stone 
showed itself at 6 inches or 7 inches depth, under a hard and 
tough staple. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as (sense 1 ) staple-end ; 
also staple-rope (see quot. 1 794 ) ; staple-soil = 
sense 3 ; staple-threaded a., composed of thread 
of selected staple. 

1884 McLaren Spinning (ed. 2) 15 By examining the 
♦staple-ends to see whether they at e pointed or thick. *794 
Rigging ft Seamanship^ 37 * Staple-ropes, a term for ropes 
made of hemp not inferior to clean Petersburgh. 1B47 Jml. 
R. Agric. Soc. VIII. II. 317 This is chiefly a deep ♦staple 
soil. *836 Farmer's Mag. Jan. 20 His practice never 
advanced further than to lay bare the subsoil in the inter- 
vals ‘ by gathering the staple-soil into the wheat ridges. 
*896 Daily News 9 Apr. 6/5 Woven with a double warp 
and a *staple-threaded weft of the strongest wools. 

Staple (star pi), sbA north. Also stapple. [Of 
obscure origin.] (See quots.) Also staple-pit. 

1818 J. Adley Coal Trade 8 With sinking staples and 
driving drifts You’re often put to all your shifts. *849 
Greenwell Gloss. Temns Coal Trade (1831) 3* Staple, a 
small pit, sunk upwards o* downwards from one seam to 
another underground. *86a Times 28 Jan., A ‘ staple or 
narrow shaft communicating with the upper seam. *883 
Greslky Gloss. Coal-mining 238 Staple or Staple pit, a 
shallow shaft within a mine. 1883 Chamb, Jml. 733 , 1 was 
near done when I got out, and then had to travel round and 

f et out by a stapple. *887 P. M c Neill Blawearie 131 Bob 
’lingle has fa’en into a stapple fu’ d water in the great- 
seam waste, xgoo Engineering Mag. XIX. 714 Into all of 
these operations— cutting the coal by machinery,.. hoisting 
trams up small ‘staple’ pits from one seam to another,., 
electricity now enteis veiy largely. 

Staple (stiip’l), a. [From the attributive use 
of Staple sb. 2 , as in staple-ware .] 

1. Originally, qualifying commodity or words of 
similar meaning : Having a foremost place among 
the products exported by a country or place. 
Hence, in wider sense : Having the chief place 
among the articles of production or consumption, 
the industries, employments, etc. of a place, a 
people, or an individual, or among the constituent 
elements of anything. 

*6*3 G. Sandys Trav. 221 The staple commodities are 
cotton woolles. .chamolets, salt and sope-ashes. *633 Sir J. 
Boroughs Sov. Brit. Seas (1631) *30 Wee may as easily grow 
expert in the Art of Fishing, and in time make it a staple 
commodity of our owne. a *66* Fuller Worthies, Glo-uc. 
(1662) 351 The staple use of Sider is at Sea, where it quench- 
etb thirst better than other liquor. 1699 Sir W. Temple 
Ess. Pop. Discont. Wks. 1731 1 . 263 Woollen manufacture 
. .ought to be ever the Staple Trade of England, as that of 
Linnen ought to be of Ireland. *7*3 Bentley Serin, x. 37* 
Nothing but Mass-books and Rosaries.. shall then be the 
staple commodities, even in an University. *765 Museum 
Rust. IV. 201 Agriculture is . . that art . .from which the most 
staple commodities must pioceed, to wit, corn and wool. 
*84* L. Hunt Seer (1864) 25 We confined ourselues to tea, 
because it is the staple drink. *843 Darwin Voy. Nat. xi. 
(1879) 3 ?® The only country in the world where a crypto- 
gamic plant affords a staple article of food. 1850G Barker 
Assoc. Print, ii. 44 Woollen doth, which the King sought 
to make the staple manufacture of his own dominions. 
*873 Whitney Life Lang. vii. *12 Their staple subjects of 
thought. *872 Jenkinson Engl. Lake Distr. (1879) *29 The 
staple trade of Keswick. *900 Elworthy Homs of H onovr 
ii. 89 The staple accusation made by these wretches against 
•their victims [witches] was that of being in compact with the 
devil. 


t b. Of a book, an author : Standard. Obs. 

*642 Fuller Hoty 4 Prof. State in. xviii. 200 Proportion 
an noures meditation to an houres reading of a staple 
Authour. a *730 Fenton Poems, To Knt . Sable Shield 28 
And while each little author struts In calves-skin gilt, 
adorn’d with cuts ; I, vouching, pass ’em off as dear As any 
staple-classic ware, 1745 P. Thomas Jml. Anson's Voy. 
223 The Chinese.. say by heart all their Staple Books with- 
out Hesitation. 

f o. Home-grown, native ; characteristic of the 
country. Obs. 

[*648 Art. Peace xiv. in Milton's Wks. (1831) IV. 319 
Certain Articles added to the same Act, all concerning staple 
or native Commodities of this Kingdom^ shall be repealed.] 
1771 Junius Lett. lvii. 295 Pernicious influence.. banishes 
the staple virtues of the Country. 
f2. (? Confused, with Stable a.) Feimanent, 
stable. Obs. 

162* Bp. Mountagu Diatribse 536 The Athenians gauethe 
Tenth, not onely of spoyles for once, and no moie, but of 
land, to be a standing staple Tithe for euer. a 1641 — Acts 4 
Mon. (1642) For sacrifice, in shedding of bloud, was the 
principall staple, standing Service of God in Nature. [Often 
in Mountagu.] a 164* Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts v. 
(1704) 454/1 [He] will be sure to make his Foundation firm 
and staple. *794 G. Adams Nat. 4 Exptr. Phil. 111 . xxix. 
196 Time cannot be applied to any being of staple and 
permanent duration. 

f3. In Statute staple the adj. replaces the 
phrase of the Staple, on the analogy of statute 
merchant (see Statute sb.) ; hence also in recog- 
nisance staple, a recognisance taken before the 
mayor of the staple. Obs. 

1586 Hooker Holinshed's Chron. Irel. 139/2 They haue 
a maior and officers of the staple, .who haue the liberties for 
taking of statutes and recognisances staple, not onelie within 
their owne towne . . but also of sundrie townes in Leinster 
and Mounster, and the counties of Waterford, Kilkennie, 
Wexford, and Tipporarie. 

Staple (stei-p’l), v. 1 [f. Staple jA 1 ] trans. +a. 
To clasp, fasten (a helmet) : cf. Staple sb.I 1 c. 
Obs. b. To secure with, or as with a staple. 

*3.. Gaw ff Gr. Knt. 606 penne hentes he Jmbelme.. J»at 
was stapled stifly, & staffed wyth-inne. c 1470 Henry 
Wallace 1. 125 [Fie] Brocht it till Scwne,and stapill maid it 
thar, Quhar kingis was Ground viij hundyr 3er and mar, 
Befor the tyme at king Eduuard it fend. *742 Woodrookk 
in Hanway's Trav . (*762) 1 . 11. xxiii. 98 They cover them 
with canvass well tarred, and lay battins over it every three 
or four inches, stapling them fast with a kind of crooked 
nail. *748 Smollett Rod. Random I. xxix. 190, I was 
loaded with iions and stapled to the deck. *760-72 H. 
Brooke Fool ofQual. (1809) IV. 2 An iron ring that was 
stapled into a post. *5)96 Strand Mag. XII. 323/2 The 
standing ways ate securely stapled to heavy cross-blocks of 
timber. 

Staple (stfi-p’l), ®-2 Obs. exc. Hist. [f. Staple 
sb 2 ] 

1. irons. To receive (export goods) at a staple ; 
to cause to be weighed, inspected, and sealed in 
accordance with the regulations of the staple. 

*472-3 Rolls of Farit. VI. sg/a That all the Wolles. .be 
shipt and conveyed to the said Staple at Caleys and there 
to oe stapled. 160* J. Wheeler Treat. Comm. 14 The 
Company settled themselues in the Towne of Bridges, and 
stapled their commodities there. 

2, intr. To establish a staple. 

*380 Hakluyt Voy. (1399) 1 . 437 It were good that we did 
seeke out some small Island, .where we might plant, fortifie, 
and staple safely, from whence.. wee might feed those 
heathen nations with our commodities. 

Hence Sta-pling vbl. sb. (in quot. attrib.) 

*908 Atton & Holland King's Customs 26 To gain pos- 
session of the stapling privilege. 

Stapled (st^-p’ld), a.i [f. Staple j0.3 + -ed 2 ] 
Having a staple (of a certain kind). Chiefly in 
parasynthetic formations, as in long-, short-stapled ; 
thin-stapled ; also well-stapled. 

a. Of wool, sheep ; also of cotton, silk, etc. : 
see Staple sbfi r. 

*394 Greene Friar Baconi$i 4 My flockes, Yeelding forth 
fleeces stapled with such woole, As Lempster cannot yeelde 
more finer stuffe, 1805 Luccock Ate A Wool 346 Of the fifteen 
millions of short stapled ones [sc. fleeces], which the kingdom 
produces, there are not five hundred thousand which even 
border upon perfection. *831 Art JmL Illustr. Catat. 
p. iv**, Coarser aud shorter stapled cottons. *863 Reader 
8 July 47/x He had himself seen, in Pekin, warehouses 
stored with, .fine tobacco, short-stapled silk, paper [etc.]. 

b. Of soil : see Staple sbfi 3 . 

*773 Gentl. Mag. XLIII. 130 Taking away small stones 
and flints is detrimental to. .thin stapled light lands, and to 
all lands of a binding nature. *795 Vancouver Agric, 
Essex e 7 A well stapled gravelly loam. 1844 Jml\ R- 
Agric. Soc. V. 1. *7 Tne thm-stapled lands of this district. 

Stapled (st^fp’ld), a 2 [f. S taple j£.i+-ed 2 ] 
Furnished with a staple or staples (Staple ^. 1 2 ). 
1845 Brown ing Confessionalxh , That horrible black scaffold 
dressed, That stapled block.. God sink the rest! *868 J. 
Greenwood in Mom, Star 3 Feb., It is two years and a 
week or so since I applied at that stapled knocker and 
traversed the chaste hall. 

+ Staple fish. Obs. [? Staple sb. 2 -, but the 
precise reference is not clear.] Fish, not thoroughly 
cured ; =* Gbeen-FISH x. 

*477 Pat. Roll 16 Edw. IV, 11, *7 d, Nauis..le Jacob de 
Hamburghe..cum viginti et sex Milibus Stokfisshe duobus 
Milibus Staplefisshe et nouem doliis de Trane ad valenciam 
Sexcentarum librarum in partibus Islandie onusta. 1343 
Rates Custom Ho. c vj, Staple fysshe. *363 Norwich De- 
posit. (1905) 72 A firkin of eels, and 600 staplefish, shipped 
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at Amsterdam, a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Gen. viii. 23 As 
for Staple or Salt-Fish, there are those.. who will main- 
tain, that it will ..set up the Fishery as high as ever it was, 
if every one in England able to dispend a Hundred Pounds 
per annum, were enjoyned to lay out Twenty Shillings a 
Year, in staple-fish. 0x683 J. Collins staking Salt Eng. 
go Green-Fish ( alias Staple Fish as they call it,) cured with 
a good Salt, proves excellent. 

Stapler (stJi’plai). Also 6 stapeler, stapmler. 
[f. Stable si . 2 + -be L Cf. med.L. stapuldrius .] 

1 . (More fully merchant stapler.) A merchant 
of the Staple. (See quot 1908.) 

a 1513 FabVAN Ckron. (1811)405 In the whiche [parlya- 
ment]..wasgraunted, to the mayn tenaunce of his warres, 1. s. 
of a sale of woll, for the terme of .vi. yeres ; but it contynued 
lenger, though the marchauntes staplers ther at grudgyd. 
Ibid. 65a Whan kyng Edwarde was thus stablysshed in this 
realme, great sute and labour was made to hym for the 
repayment of the foresayd. xviii. M. li. to hym and other 
dyleueryd by the stapelers. 1568 Grafton Ckron. II. 659 
The Lordes boro wed of the Marchantes of the Staple .xviij. 
thousand pound, the which money the Staplers did nowesue 
for vnto King Edwarde to be repayed vnto them. *585-6 
Leycester Corr. (Camden) 398 Our staplers of late com- 
playned for the burden layd uppon ther wares at Midle- 
borough. *601 J. Wheeler Treat. Comm. 83 The Staplers 
Companie haue drawne the trade of English Wooll into 
their owne hands onely. 1607 Middleton Fam. Love r. iii. 
84 Yon merchants were wont to be merchant staplers, c 1645 
Howell Lett. vi. iii. (1655) I. 24a They, .so divided them- 
selves (though they be now but one) to Staplers and Mer- 
chant-Adventurers. Ibid. Iii. 298 The Staplers of Ham- 
borough and Rotterdam. 1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 
11. vii. (1739) 44 Nor doth it appear to me that the Staplers 
in these times used such a course, or were other than mere 
Officers for the regulating of the Staple. 1890 Gross Gild 
Merck. 1 . 140 The staplers were merchants who had the 
monopoly of exporting the principal raw commodities of 
the realm. 1893 Diet. Nat. Biogr. XXXIV. 435 McBride. 
John, .was admitted a free stapler of Belfast on 8 April 
1644. 1908 H. O. Meredith Econom. Hist. Eng. 153 
During the first half of the fifteenth century the Merchant 
Staplers were a powerful company, whose members lived 
either in English ports or in Calais, who directed the export 
trade of the country. 191a Eng. Hist. Rev, Oct. 81 1 This 
strengthens the hypothesis that the staplers and the adven- 
turers sprang from a common root. 

t b. A dealer in ‘ staple-ware ’. Obs. 

1532-3 in E. Law Hampton Crt. Pal. (1885) 347 Payd to 
Thomas o.stley, stapuller, for 18 ffother, 12 cwt. 3 qrs. 21 lb. 
of leade to cover the Kynges New Hali. i8go Gross Gild 
Merck. 1 . 148 The staplers, who dealt in certain raw mate- 
rials. 

2 . A trader who buys wool from the grower to 
sell to the manufacturer : = Woolstaplee. 

tf 155a Lelano I tin. (1769) IV. 113 Norton is a pretty up- 
landish Towne in Worcestershire, and there be fayie Houses 
in it of Staplers, that use to buy Wooll. 1600 Holland Livy, 
Topogr. Rome 1376 ASquimelium is betweene Velabrum and 
the Capitoll, neere to the_ staplers wooll shops. 1667 O. 
Heywood Heart Treas. ii. 9 Every Trades-man lays up 
that which is fit for his Calling; Cloathiers, Staplers, 
Tanners, Husbandmen, have all their peculiar provisions, 
suited to their vocations. *707 Loud. Gaz. No. 4341/4 
George WagstafFe, of Glossop.., Stapler. *805 Luccock 
Nat. Wool 133 If the opinion of staplers be conrect, the 
sheep in extreme old age appears to lose the faculty of 
producing a valuable wooL 1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. m. 
vi. (1876) 367 The Leeds manufacturer, who purchases wool 
from the stapler, pays for it by a cheque. x88x Daily Nevis 
29 Aug. 3/6 Spinners buy with hesitation and caution... 
Stapleis, however, maintain quotations with a tolerable 
degree of firmness. 1885 F. H. Bowman Struct. Wool Gloss., 
Stapler, a merchant who buys wool from the farmer and 
sorts it into its various qualities for the manufacturer. 
Stappe, obs. f. Step si. and v. 

Stapte, obs. pa. t. of Step v. 

Star (star), Forms: 1 steorra, stiorra, 
Northumb. stearra, sterra, 2-3 steore, storre, 
2-4 steorre, a-6 sterre, 3 stor, sturre, 4-6 
store, 5-7 stare, 6 ster, 6-7 starr(e, 6- star. 
[Com. WGer. : OE. sleorra wk. masc. corresponds 
to OFris. stera (NFris. stear, stear, stiar), OS. 
sierra (MLG. sterre ), MDu. sterre , starre (mod. 
Du. ster, starizm .), OHG. sterro (MHG. sterre) 
OTeut, type *sterron- , f. *ster- cogn. w. L. Stella 
(\—*ster-Ia), Gr. d-trrep-, iarrjp, H-arp-ov, Cornish, 
Bret, steren, Welsh seren (pi. sir), Sk. star, Zend 
stare. A parallel OTeut. formation, *stemon- fem. 
(also -non- masc.), with suffix as in *sunndn- Sun 
si., is represented in several Teut. langs. , and was 
adopted from ON. into northern Eng. and Sc. 
dialects : see Stern j5. 2 ] 

X. 1 . Any one of the many celestial bodies ap- 
pearing as luminous points in the night sky. Now 
usuallyr estricted (in scientific and to some extent 
in popular language), to the fixed stars as distin- 
guished from planets (exc. in EvENiNG-rtar, 
Morning stab), comets, and meteors (exc. in 
Falling stab, Shooting stab). See also Seven 
stabs. 


Ts. C ?' V111 ' 3 HerjaS hine alle steorran & leht. 
V.&, Lh.ron.a-e. 892, py ilcan geare. .aeteowde se steorra 
pe mon on boclaeden hat cometa, same men ewebab on 
Knglisc b*t hitsie feaxede steorra. 01200 Moral Ode 279 
(Inn, Coll. MS.) Nafre sunne J?ar ne sineS ne mone ne 
storre, 0x305 Lav. *7870 pe steorre is ihate a latin comete, 
C1340 Ayenb. 164 Ana pus him pingp al pe wordle lite, ase 
a sterre hit bincp to ous. C1386 Chaucer Prol, *68 His 
even twynkled in his heed aryght As doon the sterres in 
the frosty nyght. C2449 Pecock Repr. 11. xvi. 342 The vij. 


planetis. .and. .the fix stems *588 Kyd Househ. Philos. 
Wks. (igor) 262 Euen as the Moone and the Starres receiue 
light by participation with the sunne 1784 Cowper "ask 
111. 158 And tell us whence the stars; why some are fixd, 
And planetary some. 1813 W. Bakewell Inirod. Geol. 
(1815) 432 It is well known to astronomers, that new stars 
have suddenly appeared with a brilliancy exceeding. that of 
Jupiter. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXII. 447/1 We distinguish 
the stars from, the planets in much the same way as our 
ancestors did before us. 1892 Tennyson Death CEnone 82 
And the dream Wail’d in her, when she woke beneath the 
stars. . . 

b. In proverbial phrases, similes, etc. 

ci 000 Sax. Leechd. I. 164 Beos wyrt scineS on nihte 
swilce steorra on heofone. c raoo Trin . Coll. H one. 153 No 
man hit ne mihte tellen, nan more pene men mujen tellen 
pe sterres on heuene. a 1225 St. Marker. 9 Ant his twa 
ehnen steappre pane steorren. c 1381 Chaucer Pari. Foules 
595 There been mo stem's god wot than a payre. 01450 
Mirk's Festial 17 And at yche ‘ Aue ’ scho set a rose yn pe 
gailond bat schon as bryght as a stene. 1513 More 
Rich. HI in Grafton's Che on. (1568) 807 r I hey extolled and 
praysed him farre aboue the starres. 1581 A. Hall Iliad 
it. 18 Casting how he'Achilles fame vnto the starres might 
raise. *506 Spenser F. Q. iv. xi. 53 Moie eath it were for 
mortall wight To tell the sands, or count the start es on hye. 
1754 Richardson Grandtson VII. iii. ir Since she has 
already one foot among the stars, and can look down with 
pity.. on all those who [etc.]. 1782 Mrs H. Cowley Bold 

Stroke for Husband 11. h, To take up all the fine apai tments, 
and send poor little Livy to lodge next the stars. 1709 
Wordsw. 1 She dwelt ' 7 Fair as a star, when only one. Is 
shining in the sky. i8oz — Sonn. to Liberty 1. xtv. 9 Thy 
soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart. 

c. With reference to the pagan belief that the 
souls of illustrious persons after death appear as 
new stars in the heavens. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 599 For Ioues ys not ther aboute 
. .To make of the as yet a sterre^ 1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, 

1. i. 55 A farre more glorious Starre thy Soule will make, 
Then Iulius Caesar. 1608 — Per. v. iii. 79 Heauens make 
a Starre of hinj 1 1598 T. Rogers Ce/est. Elegies C 4 in 
Lamport Garl. (Roxb ), She to a start e is metamorphosed 
And with the golden Twinns in heauen enstald. 

d. poet. — Lodestar, Pole-star. 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado tu. iv. 58 Well, and you be not 
turn'd Turke, there’s no more sayling by the staire c 1600 
— Sonn. cxvi. 7 Loue. . is the star to euery wandring barke. 
1663 Cowley Ess. vii. Wks. (1906) 441 [Gold] The Ensign 
'tis at Land, and 'tis the Seamans Star. 

e. transfi. (Chiefly in colloq. phrase : see quot. 

1891.) 

1609 Heywood Brit. Troy vh. lxxv. iwThose that but 
late incompast him about, And with their steele strooke 
Stars out of his Crest. 1891 Century Diet. s.v. Star, To see 
stars, to have a sensation as of flashes of light, produced by 
a sudden jarrmg of the head, as by a direct blow. 1894 Sir 
J. Astley Fifty Yrs. Life 1. 142 Quicker than thought, in 
comes his right, and if you only see stars you are prettylucky. 

2 . In extended sense, any one of the heavenly 
bodies, including the son and moon ; sometimes 
in pi. as a vague designation for the abode of 
departed spirits; so occas. this star, the earth 
regarded along with other ‘stars’ as a place of 
habitation. Chiefly poet . ; cf. L. sidus. 

Diurnal star, star of day, of noon : the sun. 

<tx»5 Leg. Kaih. 714, & mid tet ilke step up, & steah to 
be steorren. a 1340 Ureisun in Lamb, Horn. 187 Ne wene 
na mon to stihen wit) este to_b e steorren. c 1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints xxxi. ( Eugenia ) 253 pai . . sad pat goddis had hir tane 
& ymang be sterris with hir gane. 160a Dolman La Pri • 
maud. Fr. Acad. (16x8) in. 799 There are some [trees] 
which naturally follow the Sunne, . .hauing a sympathy and 
secret inclination to this Starre. 1616 R. C. Times' Whistle 
(X87X) 1x3 The blazing bright, beamd starre, Sol. 1667 
Milton P.L.x. 1071 Ere this diurnal Starr Leave cold the 
Night. 1697 J. Sergeant Solid Philos. 118 Providence 
has left us no Means to know what Is done in the Moon, 
or other Stars. 1737 Genii. Mag. VII. 63/1 He adds, that 
they see the Sun at Midnight,. .And as that Star [etc.]. 
1743 Young Nt. Th . ix. 1683 Worlds conceal'd by day Be- 
hind the proud and envious star of noon ! 1808 Macaulay 
in Trevelyan Life 4 Lett. (1880) I. 32 The star of day had 
reached the West. X84X Dickens Barn, Rudge ix, Perhaps 
she wondered what star was destined for her habitation when 
she had run her little course below. 1870 R. S. Hawker 
in C..E. Byles Life (1905) 588 No, .my fate is fixed. Here 
on this Star nothing of any palm : it is reserved for another 
Sphere, a far-away world. 

3 . In Astrology, used of the planets and zodiacal 
constellations as supposed to influence human 
affairs. One's star or stars : the planet or con- 
stellation which, by its position at the moment of 
a man’s biith, sways his destinies, moulds his 
temperament, etc. Now often in metaphorical 
quasi-adoption of astrological beliefs. 

c 1250 Owl 4 Night. i33x Hwat constu, wrecche ping, of 
stone ? 1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 675 As it wes vounderfull, 
perfay, How ony man throu steris may Knaw the thingis 
that ar to cum. 14. . Life St. Bridget in Myrr. our Ladye 
p.xhx, The sykenes of this childe is natof the sterres. 1543 
Boorde Dyetary iii. (1870) 236 Many thynges doth infect. . 
the ayre, as the influence of sondry sterres. *6ox Shaks. 
All's Well 1. i. 205 You were borne vnder a charitable 
starre.. *601 — Jul, C. 1. ii. X40 The fault (deere Brutus) 
is not m our Starres, But in our Selues, that we are vnder- 
lings. 1686 tr. Chardin’s Trav. Persia 19 What unlucky 
Star brought him to Constantinople, 1698 [W. Kjjjg] Sor- 
Mere’s Jmtm. Lend. 25 There are people that can pick 
Pockets, and afterwards by Consulting the Stars, tell you 
who it was that did it. *736 Swift Gulliver 11. i, My good 
star would have it that he appeared pleased with my voice. 
1738-46 Thomson Spring m3 But happy they.. Whom 

g entler stars unite. 1831 Lytton Godolphin xxvi, In a word, 
e was a reader of the stars. Ibid., As the stars (which 


night had been spent in reading) began to wink and fade. 
1845 Sarah Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. III. 477 Suleiman 
recognized the ascendancy of the stai of his rival. 1886 
Ruskin Prmtenta I. x. 308 Another segment of my learning 
. .might have had better consequence than ever came of it, 
had the stars so pleased. *888 Bryce A mer. Commw. lxxx. 
III. 51 It is natural for them to believe in their star. 

b. In phrases and adjurations, as to thank , bless, 
curse one's stars ; my stars ! usually a trivial ex- 
pression of astonishment ; also \ good stars ! and 
jocularly my stars and garters! (cf. 8). 

a 1593 Marlowe Edw. II, iv. vi, O my starres ! Why do 
you lowre vnkmdly on a king? 1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man 
out of Hum. t. in, I thanke my Starres for it. 1609 Dekker 
Gulfs Hom-bk. v. 23 "that you are(thankes to your starres) 
in mightie credit. 1686 W. de Britaind Hum. Prud. xxii. 
105, I am not (I bless my Stars) disturbed at any thing. 
1706 E. Ward Wooden World Diss. (1708) 37 He has oft- 
times thank’d his good Stars for it. 1711 M. Henry Hope 
4 Fear Balanced 16 Then 'twill be Folly to curse your 
Stats (as some profanely speak). 1728 Vanbr. & Cib. Pram. 
Husb. hi. i. 5r My Stars 1 and you would leally live in 
London half the Year, to be sober in it? *760 H. Walpole 
Let. to Mann 24 May, It costs, the stars know what I 1783 
Miss Burney Cecilia vii. ix, 1 Your dog 1' cried Morrice, 
looking aghast, ‘good stars I I never thought of him I ' 
1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. i, (i860) 19, 1 . .blessed my stars 
that I was a bachelor. 1841 Dickens Bam. Rudge xxii, 
My stars, Sirnmun I..You frighten me to death! *850 
R. G. Cumming Hunter’s Life S. Afr. (ed. 2) I. 213 My 
stars and garters ! what sort of man is this? 1865 J. Hat- 
ton Bitter Sweets xiv, You may thank your stars, my lad, 
that I followed Master Barns to-nigbt. 

o. transf. A person's fortune, rank, or destiny, 
disposition or temperament, viewed as determined 
by the stars. 

i6ot Shaks. Twel. N. n. v. 156 In my stars I am aboue 
thee, but be not affraid of greatnesse. x6oa — Ham. n. ii. X41 
Lord Hamlet is a Prince out of thy Starre. 1643 Sir T. 
Browne Relig. Med, u. § 13, 1 was not borne unto riches, 
neither is it I thinke my Starre to be wealthy. 1646 Buck 
Rich. Ill, 1. 4 Geoffry Plantagenet . . had so amorous a Star, 
That Philippe le Grosse.. suspected him for too familiar 
commerce with his bed. 

4 . In various figuialive and similative contexts. 
Star of the sea = Stella marts, a title given to the Virgin 

Mary: cf. Sea-star i. 

01330 Hali Meid. xr Meidenhad is te steorre ]>at, beo 
ha eanes of J>e east igan adun to be west, neauei eft ne 
ariseS ha. <2x400 Minor Poems fr. Verjion MS. TZS/i 
Heil, sterre of pe See so briht 1 1538 Starkly England 
i. 12 Wheie fyrst we schal se the gudly cytos, castcllys, and 
townys..pleasauntly set as they were sterrys apon erthe. 
1631 T. Adams in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 148 Our learned 
and bright shining star Mr. Holsworth. X653 A/ol. for 
Goodwin 5 The light of Nature in his Astronomy, is a Star 
of the first magnitude. 1697 Dryden Aitieis Ded. (b) 1 b, 
These are the single Stais which are sprinkled through the 
Aineis : But there are whole Constellations of them in the 
Fifth Book. 1769 Gray Installation Ode 93 The Star of 
Brunswick smiles serene, And gilds the horrors of the deep. 
1833 Lamb A/iacSer. 11. Imagin. Faculty, Quixote— theei rant 
Star of Knighthood, made more tender by eclipse. 1845 
R. W. Hamilton Pop. Educ. vii. (ed. 2) 174 Education is 
the star of their hope and their guidance. That star is 
fixed. 1889 Gr etto n M emory's H arkback 129, 1 suppose he 
was not reckoned among the stars of greater magnitude, 
but he was very full of light. 

5 . fig. A person of brilliant reputation or talents. 

a. Theatr. An actor, singer, etc. of exceptional 
celebrity, or one whose name is prominently 
advertised as a special attraction to the public. 

[1779 Warner in Jesse Selwyu 4- Contemp. (1844) IV. 30 
The little stars, who hid their diminished rays in his 
[Garrick’s] presence, begin to abuse him.] 1834 Compl. Hist. 
Murder Mr. Weare 219 Carter, .was at a loss for a star in 
the pugilistic hemisphere to produce him a crowded house. 
1837 Edin. Wetkly fml. 28 Feb. in Scott's Ckron. Canon- 
gate Introd. App., He had hitherto been speaking of wbat, 
in theatrical language, was called stars. 1833 Mori.EY 
Cprr. (1889) I. ii. 31 The great tragedy star of Berlin and of 
Germany, Devrient, is dead. 1864 C. Knight Passages 
Work. Life I. v. 218 Our theatre^ was., commodious; but the 
manager could not draw audiences without stars. *883 
Athenaeum 8 Sept. 313/x A ballad concert in which the 
•stars took part. 

b. gen. (Chiefly colloq.) One who ‘shines’ in 
society, or is distinguished in some branch of art, 
industry, science, etc. 

*850 S. G. Osborne Glean. 228, I have attended many 
such meetings in England, to meet English Agricultural 
stars. 1876 Gladstone Glean. (1879) 266 The historian, the 
poet, the great social star. x88o Miss Broughton Second 
Thoughts u. vii, A tiny foreign princekin who is the star 
and lion of the evening. 

6 . An image or figure of a star. 

It is_ conventionally represented by a number of rays 
diverging from a central point or circle ; or by a geometrical 
figure of five or more radiating points, such as is formed by 
producing the sides of a pentagon, hexagon, etc. 

13.. King Alis. 134 Of gold he made a table, Al ful of 
steorren, saun fable. _ 01400 Wycliffite Bible Lev. xi. 30 
marg., Stellio , that is, a worme peyntid as with sterns. 
*43* Eec. St. Mary at Hill 26 A hole vestement of blu 
veluet with sterres & mones of golde. 1538 in Archmologia 
XLIIL 2x5, i cope of oulde redd velvett spotted wyth sters. 
X S99 Shaks. Hen. V, in. vii. 74 The Armour that I saw in 
your Tent to night, are those Starres or Sunnes vpon it 1 
1705 Addison Italy, Ferrara 124 A Circle of Stars glew’d 
to the Canvas over the Head of the Figure [of the Virgin]. 
1795 Denne in Archaeologia XII. 114 A star of eight points 
within a double circle, the device of John Tate, supposed 
to have been the first Paper-maker in England. 18x8 
Art Bookbinding 31 Stamped with a star or any device, 
to fancy. 1846 Soyer Cookery 424 When partly set form a 
rosette or star upon each, with fillets of hard-boiled white of 
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sggs and truffles. 1890 Mounteney-Jephson Emin Pasha 
290 His own flag with the crescent and three stars,.. was 

a at the fore. 1899 Miss Masters Ek. Stitches 100 
rings or stars, for sprinkling over a background, . . may 
be very successfully made in buttonhole stitch. 

b. Stars and stripes , the popular name for the 
United States flag. Stars and bars , the flag of the 
Confederate States. 

The American flag, when first adopted by Congress (14th 
June 1577), contained 13 stripes ana 13 stars, representing 
the 13 States of the Union. It now contains 13 stripes ana 
48 stars. 

178a E. Watson Men <$• Times Revol. (1861) 203 He., 
attached to the ship the stars and stripes. 1830 Debates in 
Congress 24 Feb. 193 This alone can account., for the exhor- 
tation against enlistments, against joining the stars and 
stripes of their country. 1840 R, H. Dana Be/. Mast xiv. 
32 We.. ran the stars and stripes up to the peak. 1859 
Thackcray Virginians lxix. II. 17 1 All accents are pietty 
fiom pretty lips, and who shall set the standard up ? Shall 
it be a lose, or a thistle, or a shamrock, or a star and stripe ? 
1863 Whittier Barbara Frietchie 13 Foity flags with their 
silver stars, Forty flags with their cifmson bars. 

7 . Pyrotechny. A small piece of combustible 
composition, used in rockets, mines, etc., which as 
seen burning high in the air resemble a star. 

1634 J. B[An.] Myst. Nat. 11. 57 [Of Fire-works.] Such as 
opeiate in the ayre, as Rockets,.. Stars, [etc.]. 1669 Siurmy 
Mariner’s Mag. v. xiii. 89 When you have divers Rockets, 
..let one be with a Report, another with Staris, another 
with Golden Hair or Rain. 1797 En-ycl, Brit. (ed. 3) XV. 
688/1 ( Pyrotechny ) If the sparks, which me called stars, or 
finks, come out m clusters.. it is a sign of its being good. 
Ibid. 702/2 Strung stars. .Tailed stars .Drove stars. 184a 
Penny Cycl XX. 54/r ( Rocket) A conical case containing 
the composition for producing the explosions or stars of 
light which constitute the signal. 1876 Voyle & Stevenson 
Milit. Diet. 130/2 The variety of stars and colours observed 
in fiieworks is formed principally of metallic filings. 

b. A kind oi match for lighting cigars. 

1863 Adel in Land, etc. Phil. Mag. Nov. 358 Cigar lights 
(known as Vesuvians, Etnas, Stars, &a). 

8. An ornament, usually of precious metal, repre- 
senting a star, worn as part of the insignia of an 
order of knighthood, or as a military decoration. 
Also occas. applied to the holder or wearer of this 
decoration. 

xyxa-iA Pope Rape Lock 1. 85 While Peers, and Dukes, 
and all their sweeping train, And Garteis, Stars, and Coro- 
nets appeal. 1731 Swirr Poems, On his Death 323 He . 
Despised the fools with stars and garters, So often seen 
caressing Charlies. 1795 Burns For a’ that iii, For a’ that, 
and a* that, His ribband, star, and a' that. 1844 Disraeli 
Coningsby in. ii, A Held Marshal covered with stars ? 186a 
Thackeray Philip i, Lord Ascot in his star and ribbon., 
walked with his arm in the doctor's into chapel. X90X Essex 
Weekly News is Mar. 2/4 Deceased .. wore the Egyptian 
medal and the Khedive’s star. 

9 . A natural object resembling or likened to a 
star; e.g. the open corolla (or corolla and disk) of 
a flower. 

a 1635 Randolph Muse's Looking-Gl. 1 v. i, Nature adornes 
The Peacocks taile with starres. 1777 Cavallo Electricity 
207 The Star and Pencil of electric Light. 1784 Cowper 
Task vi. 176 [Jasmine] The bright profusion of her scatter’d 
stars. 1796 Wn hering Brit. Plants (ed. 3] III. 364 Leaves 
upright.. those at the end forming a star. x8x«j Scott 
Guy M. xxvi, Now the light diminished to a distant star 
that seemed a to twinkle on the waters. 1831 Meredith Lave 
in Valley xiv, Jasmine winds the porch with stars two and 
three, 1839 Tennyson Enid 313 His charger trampling 
many a prickly star Of spiouted thistle on the broken stones. 
1890 Bridges Shorter Poems n. viii. ii, From hour to hour 
unfold A thousand buds and beads In stars and cups of gold. 

b. A spot or patch of white hair on the forehead 
of a horse or ox. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3925 Hys hors . . bar a sterre on his for- 
hed. 1390 Gower Con/. II. 47 Thus was the hors in sori plit, 
Bot for al that a sterre whit Amiddes in the front he had. 
1607 Markham Caval. 1. (1617) 22 The pure black, with 
white star, white foote, or white rach. 1676 Land, Gas, 
No. 1103/4 A large brown Bay Coach Gelding. . with a made 
star in the forehead. 1697 Dryden Vire. Georg, hi. g7 The 
Mother Cow.. Her ample Forehead with a Star is crown'd. 
*737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 1x8 In a Hunter 
or Road Horse, a Star and Snip makes them look more 
lightsome. 1842 Borrow Bible in Spain xviii, It was of a 
bright bay colour, with a star in its forehead. 1859 Tenny- 
son Enid 1605 She Kiss'd the white star upon his noble front. 

attrib. x6oa Land. Gas. No. 2800/4 A bright bay Mare, . . 
some grey Hairs in the Star-place. 

0. Palmistry. 

1653 R. Sanders Physiogn, 24 If upon the mount of Saturn 
there be any of these marks, as a star or demy-cross. Ibid. 
43i 57- 

d. A star-like crystalline pattern which appears 
on the surface of antimony in the process of refining. 

1660 J. H. Basil Valentine's Tri. Chariot of Antimony 
150 If thou hast proceeded aright, . . thou shalt have a white 
star shining like to pare silver, and divided, as if the most 
accurate Painter had described it with its Radij or Beames. 
Ibid,, This Regulus or Star may be often distilled by the 
fire, [etc.]. i66x Boyle Cert. Physiol. Ess. (1660) 56 He., 
shew’d me his Regulus [of Antimony] adorned with a more 
conspicuous Star than I have seen in several Stellate Regu- 
lusses of both Antimony and Mars. 1868 Crookes & RShrig 
Kerbs Metallurgy I. 546 The appearance of a star upon 
the surface of the regulus [of antimony] indicates a certain 
degree of purity. 

e. Zool. A star-shaped zoophyte or its cell. 
Also, a stellate sponge-spicule. 

*755 J. Ellis Corallines 83 When I applied my Glass to 
it [a Sea-fig], I found the whole Surface covered With small 
Start, of six Rays, like small Polypes of six claws, 1839 


Penny Cycl. XIV. 266/2 Caryophyllia. Animals actiniform, 

. .provided with, .tentacula, which project from the surface 
of stars or cyhndriconical cells. 1858 Baird Cycl. Nat. 
Hist. s.v. Anthosoa 36/2 When the animals are simple and 
solitary, and only a single star is visible, they form the 
genus Fungia. . . In some, the whole surface of the coral is 
roughened with little stars, showing the numbers of animals 
living in society. 

f. = Stab-fish. Brittle star = Ophite Air sb. 
x6or Holland Pliny ix. lx. 1 . 269 Of the sea fishes called 
Starres. . .The Starre in the sea. .is. .a very little fish, made 
like a starre. 1843, 1863 [see Brittle a. 4]. 1864 Feather- 
star [see Feather sb. 19], 1890 Hardwicke's Science-Gossip 
XXVI. 199 The brittle stars and star-fishes. 

10 . = Asterisk 3. (Cf. F. itoile.) 

138a Wyclik Prol. Job p. 670 And Origenes alle the 
volumes of the Olde Testament markide with signe of a 
aerde, and with signe of a t,tene[obelis asterisetsque]. Ibid., 
Tho thingus, that vnder sterre signe ben addid. 

*557 N. T. (Genev.) To Rdr. **iij, If the bookes do alter 
in the sentence then is it noted with this starre *. 157 r 
Digges Pantometria r. xxxiv. K iij b, Making thereon a 
Starre or suche like marke. 1639 C. Simpson Division - 
Violist 4 Those two Notes maiked with little Stais over 
their Figures. x66a H. Broughton's Wks. 733 Wheie the 
Figures are repeated, one Asterisk (or Star,*) is prefixed. 
1724 Watts Logic 1. v. (1726) 73 What Remarks you find 
there worthy of your riper Observation, you may note them 
with a. marginal Star. 1&30 Pot resterl. 133 The names must 
certainly have been supplied by stars, out of consideration 
to the feelings of families, I suppose. X847 L. Hunt Men , 
Women, <$• Bks. II. xi. 267 There were no stars, or other 
typographical symbols, indicating the passages omitted. 
1904 A. Morrison Green Diamond n. ii. Here you are. 
Lot 87 star, one magnum real old Imperial Tokay... Lot 
88 star, ditto. 

b. In lists of stockholders, an asterisk prefixed 
or appended to a person’s name when his holding 
exceeds a certain amount. 

In East India stock each vote to which a stockholder was 
entitled was denoted by a star ; one star meant a holding 
of over;£i, 000, two stais over ^3, 000, three stars over^ 6,000, 
and four stais over ^xo,ooo. 

1843 Disraeli Sybil iv. xi, 1 The only stars I have got ’, 
said Mr. Ormsby, demurely, ‘are four stars in India stock '. 
1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xx, She was reported to have. . 
three stars to her name in the East India stockholders' list. 

11 . The mark of a fracture in a surface of glass 
or ice, consisting of a central hole or smash with 
lines of crack radiating from it. 

1842 Lever 7 . Hinton iii, An ominous-looking star in the 
looking-glass bore witness to the bullet of a pistol. 1842 
Tennyson Epic xa Where, three times slipping fiom the 
outer edge, I bump’d the ice into thiee several stars. 

b. Thieves' slang. The act of * starring the 
glaze ’ : see Stab v. 5. » 

18x2 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet. s. v., The star is a game 
chiefly piactised by young boys, although the offence is 
capital.. .A person convicted of this offence, is said to have 
been done /or a star. 

o. A blemish in paper. 

c 1863 J. Wylde in Circ. Set. I. 133/2 We., find unac- 
countable spots, and what are called 1 stais' on the surface. 

12 . Applied to various objects shaped or arranged 
in the conventional form of a star (see 6). 

a. Arch. A Norman moulding. 

1836 H. G. Knight Archit, Tour Normandy 199 The 
most common mouldings are the billet, . .hatchet, nebule, 
star, rope. 1831 E. Sharpe Seven Periods Archit, 13 
Ornaments of different kinds,— such as the billet, the saw- 
tooth, the star, and the chevron. 

b. Lace-making. A kind of stitch. 

x88a Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlework 233 Etoile 
Stitch. Also known as Star, and made to fill in nine or six- 
teen squat es of a netted foundation, with combinations of Slip 
Stitch, Point de Toile [etc.], .arranged so to form stars, 
o. = star-fort (see 20). 

1672 Lacy tr. Tacquet's Milit. Archit. 41 The Banck 
opposite to the Town.. may he fortified with less Works? 
To wit, with a half sexangular Star, or with a plain Bulwork. 
Ibid. 46 Redoubts and Stars. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I. 

d. A wheel or pulley in a silk-winding machine. 

Cf. star-pulley, -wheel in 20. * 

1777 in Phil. Trans. LXVII. 462 note a, The nucleus, .is 
the smaller end of that part of a silk engine called a star. 
*833 Ure Philos. Mann/. 269 The long driving-shaft. .on 
which are fixed a series of light wheels called stars, which 
bear the bobbin-pulleys, and turn them round by friction. 

e. (See quot.) 

1873 Knight Diet. Mech., Star, a series of radial spokes, 
forming handles, on the roller of a copperplate or litho- 
graphic printing-press. 

f. An iron pin used to secure a bird-net. 

183* Mayhew Load. Lab. II. 66. 

+ g. A number of streets, avenues, or the like, 
made to converge in one centre. 06 s. 

a 1700 Evelyn Diary x Apr. 1644, A grove of tall elmes 
cutt into a starr, every ray being a walk, whose center is a 
large fountaine.. Ibid. 5 Oct. 1694 , 1 went also to see the 
building beginning neere St. Giles's, where 7 streetes make 
a star fiom a Doric pillar plac'd in the midale of a circular 
area. 1762 Kames Elem, Crit. (1763) III. xxiv. 339 A com- 
mon centre of walks, termed a star. 

h. An assemblage of objects arranged so as to 
form a star. 

1831 Trelawny Ado. Younger Son xxiv, In the spaces 
between them and the upper deck were two stars of pistols. 

13 . Billiards. The act of * starring * (see Stab 

v. 9). 

1830 Bohn's Handbk. Games (1867) 609 (Rules of Pool), 13. 
The first person who loses his three lives is entitled to pur- 
chase, or, as it is called, to star (a star being the mark placed 
against his lives on the board, to denote that he has 


purchased), by paying into the pool the same sum as aL the 
commencement... 17. Only one star is allowed in a Pool. 

14 . colloq. A person who wears a star as a 
badge (cf. 6) ; e.g. a police-officer (see quot. 
1859) 5 a prisoner of the ‘ star-class’ (see 18). 

1839 Bartlett Diet. Amer. (ed. 2) 446 Stars, the officers 
of the new police in the city of New York are so called from 
their badge, a brass star. 1903 Ld. W. Neville Penal 
Serv. xi. 146, I as a ' star ' had nothing to do with him 
directly. 

IX. attrib. and Comb, 

15 . a. In obvious attrib. use. 

1821 Shelley Eptpsych. 505 With moonlight patches, or 
star atoms keen. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev II. nr. i, From 
beyond the Star-galaxies. <2x849 E. A. Poe Ulalume 31 
And now, as the night was senescent. And star-dials hinted 
of morn. 1869 Dun kin Midnight Sky 83 The bright star- 
group of Cassiopeia. 1890 Agnes M. Clerkb Syst. Stars 
238 Star-groupings of singularly definite foims are often 
met with. 

b. objective, as star-watcher’, star-bearing, 
•wearing adjs. 

c 1611 Chapman Iliad iv. 54 Heauens stari e-bearing hill. 
1649 Ogilby Virg. ASneis iv. (1684) 204 My Reputation and 
Star-climbing Fame. 1672 Wild Poet. Licentia 39 But 
hark-you Will, Star-poching is not fair. 1742 Blair Grave 
287 The Star-surveying Sage. 1777 Potter Mschylus, 
Prometh. Chain'd 44 Passing those star-aspiring heights. 
1833 Willis Pencilli/tgs I. iv. 30 Half-a-dozen star-wearing 
dukes, counts, and marquises. 1869 Dunkin Midnight Sky 
5 The stat -watcher at an Australian midnight. 1877 Blackie 
Wise Men Gieece 351 The arts of field-measuring and star- 
measuring. 

c. instrumental, as star-embroidered, star-led 
adjs. ; instrumental or locative in star-barn adj. 
Also Star-spangled. 

1597 Drayton Heroic. Ep., John to Matilda 124 Het 
star-bestuded crowne. 1599 R. Linche Anc. MU. G iv, In 
a gorgeous and starre-bespotted chariot x6ox Weevkr 
Mtrr. Mart. (Roxb.) 179 Vpon the bosom of the stai-deckt 
skie. x6x6 Drummond Madrigals 1 . 4 Night, to this flowrie 
Globe Ne’te show for mee thy starre-embiodred Robe. 1629 
Milton Ode Nativ. iv, The Star-led Wisards, 1638 Ran- 
dolph Poems 54 [To Astrologers] But farewell now You 
hungry star-fed Tribe. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 976 In pio- 
gress through the rode of Heav'n Star-pav’d. *733 Thomson 
Liberty iv. 424 With star-directed prow, To dare the middle 
deep. 1791 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Remonstrance xa The 
star-bedizen’d sycophants of state. 1798 Coleridge Anc. 
Mar. hi. xv, The star-dogged Moon. X799 Campbell Pitas. 
Hope 11. 272 On heavenly winds Float the sweet tones of 
star-born melody. 18x7 Moore Lalla Rooklt , Veiled 
Proph. 1. 127 1 he flying throne of star-taught Soliman 1 
1821 Shelley To Night ii, Wrap thy form in a mantle gray 
Star-inwrought ! 1835 Tlnnyson Day-Dream 83 The silk 
star-broidei’d coverlid. 1863 I. Wilhams Baptistery n. 
xxvii. (1874) I3 9 The sky, with its star-peopled space. 1897 
Atlantic Monthly Jan. 33 When he [sc. Emerson] came to 
put together his star-born ideas, they fitted well.. because 
they were all part of the same idea. 

d. similative, as star-distant, -eyed, -leaved, 
-shaped, - sweet adjs. ; star-wise adv. 

1608 Topsell Serpents 247 That kind of Spyder..is more 
knowne by his little spots made starre-wise. 1642 H. More 
Song o/Soul 11. App. xch, Ruby-lip’d, pearl-teeth’d, star- 
eyn'd. c 1711 Petiver Gazophyl. vi lvi, Star-leaved Persia 
Chickweed. Ibid. ix. lxxxii, Star-flowred Globe Cats-foot. 
*799 Underwood Dis. Childhood (ed. 4) II. 133 Thiee or 
four strips of adhesive plaster, applied star-wise. 1799 
Campbell Pleas. Hope ti. 323 Oh 1 star-eyed Science. 18x2 
New Bot. Gard. I. 24 Adorned with many star-shaped 
flowers. x8ax S. F. Gray Brit. Plants I, 75 Leaves.. Star- 
libbed, stellinervia. 1853 Tennyson Maud 1. 111, Passion- 
less, pale, cold face, stai -sweet on a gloom profound. 1839 
FitzGerald Omar lxxv, Among the Guests Star-scatter d 
on the grass. 1839 Ld. Lytton Wandeter (ed. 2) 283 At 
dawn star-distant thou wilt be. 1861 P. P. Carpenter in 
Rep. Smithsonian Instit. i860, 278 In Botryllus, the breath, 
ing-holes are star-shap‘ed. 1883 Encycl, Brit. XVI. 681/2 
Each chromatophore-cell has from six to ten muscular bands 
attached to its walls, radiating from it star-wise. 18 84 
Sargent Rep. Forests N. Amer. 86 Liquidambar Styraci- 
flna.. Star-leaved Gum. 

18 . With reference to the knowledge of astrology 
or astronomy, as star-craft, -lore, + -read [Rbde 
j3 .1], - skill ; star-read, -skilled, -wise adjs.; in 
designations (some jocular or contemptuous) of an 
astrologer or astronomer, as star-catcher, -clerk, 
-Conner, -man, -master, -monger, -peeper, f- footer. 

a 1230 Owl <5* Night. 1318 pe mon mot beo well storre 
[Jesus MS. sturre]-wis. 1373 R. Lever Arte Reason 6 The 
arte of measuring, witcrafte, speachcraft, starre-craft, &c. 
*575 Gascoigne Frttiles o/Warre xv. Wks. 1907 1 . 144 If 
Mars moove warre $ as Starcoonners can tel, 1583 Stubbbs 
Anat. Abus. ii. (1882) 57 As these foolish starre tooters pro- 
mised. xsgx Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iii. 494 If, at the 
least, Star-Clarks be credit worth. 1393 Naske Four Lett. 
Con f. Wks. (Grosart) II. 252 Pierce Penmlesse is a better 
Star-munger than a Diuelraunger. 1596 Spenser A Q. v. 
Proem viii, Those ^Egyptian wisards old, Which m Star-read 
were wont haue best insight. *399 B. Jonson Ev. Man out 
0/ Hum. in. vii, These star-monger knaves, who would trust 
'hem* x6oa Warner Alb. Eng. xiii. Ixxvii. 319 Observing 
which of Images, he hous'd himselfe them in, And, star-skil d, 
opportunely mere did Oracles begin. *606 Sylvester Du 
B artas 11. iv. 1. Tropheis 796 The Star-wise sometimes cal- 
culates (By an Eclipse) the death of Potentates. _ 1607 
Dekker Knt.'s Conjur. (1842) 9 The celestiall bodies for 
any thing star-catchers knew, were in very good health. 
jSxo Healey St. Aug. Citie 0/ God xvhi. viii. Vives 667 
That star-skil that Abraham taught the Fhsenicians. 1620 
Melton Astrolog. 24 Hearing aStarre-catcher make a long 
..discourse about the Celestiall Signes. £1640 H. Bell 
Luther's Colloq. Mens. (1632) 505 An astrologer or Star- 
peeper. 1654 Gatakkr Disc. Apol, 4 So would I fain know 
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of this great Star-master, how it comes to pass, that [etc.]. 
1708 Swift p0&ns t Grub St* Elsgy Epitaph, A cobbler, 
starmonger, and quack* i8ax Byron Setfdaiuip^ it* I* 12 
The star-read Chaldean. 1836 R. Furness Astrologer 11. 
Wks. (1858) 14a Which brought the star-man to the realms 
below. 1871 B. Taylor Faust II. n. iii. 134 Hast thou in 
star-lore any power? 1871 Tylqr Print. Cult. II. 4°a Our 
astronomers may only find in the starcraft of tbe lower races 
an uninstructive combination of myth aad common-place. 

b, With reference to ‘ nebular 5 or other theories 
of the formation of the stars. 

1830 Bailey Festus (1852) 516 Then there came A voice, as 
of a star-cloud in the sky. 1870 Proctor Other Worlds xu. 
387 The region where those nebula: appear has been drained 
of star-material, so to speak, in order to form them. 1870 — 
Fleas. Ways Sci. (1879) 145 Star-mist, under which head I 
include all orders of nebula. 1883 Pater Marius (1910) I. v. 
61 Apnleius had gathered into it the floating star-matter 
of many a delightful story. 1899 G. F. d'Arcy_ Idealism 4 
TheoL t. 50 From star-cloud to civilisation, all is the result 
of slow development. 1000 Edin. R ev. Apr. 462 The * lucid 
matter 1 of space is neither more nor less than star-spawn. 
*902 Blackw. Mag. July 66 What force could twist a great 
mass of star-stuff— we have no better name for it— into the 
form of a spiral. 1905 Agnes Clerke Mod. Cosmogonies 54 
If space contained only full-grown stars and no stars in the 
mating— no star-spawn, no star-protoplasm. 

17 . with the sense ‘ shaped like a conventional 
star ’, 1 arranged in the form of a star * ornamented 
with stare' (see 6). 

*590 Acc.Bk. IV. WraymAnliquarylZXX.il. 374, iidosse’ 
great stare buttons. 1613 in Heriots Mem. App. vn. (1822) 
220 A starre pendant set with diamonds. 1681 Grew 
Musxxm nr. § i. iii. 281 A Piece of Fungites with Great 
Star-Work. 181a Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 168 A cocked 
hat with a star-loop. 1832 Ruskin Stones Venice I. App. 8. 
364 The salt sea winds have eaten away the fair shafting 
of its star window into a skeleton of crumbling rays- 188* 
Gaulfeild & Saward Did. Needlework 30 Double Stitch 
..is also known by the name of ‘star stitch’. Ibid. 460 
Star Braid, a kina of Braid ..made in blue and red, and 
having a white star. 1883 Greslf.y Gloss. Coalmining 238 
Star reamer, a tool for regulating the diameter of or straight- 
ening a borehole, made star-shaped at the base. 1893 
Eleanor Rowe Chip Carving 60 A small star punch was 
used instead of the single-pointed one. 

18 . With the sense * marked or distinguished by 
a star or asterisk \ In Prison slang, with reference 
to the badge worn by * first offenders \ 

*8t4 Hist. Univ. Oxford II. 259 This is the dress_ of 
business} it is used.. in the morning at church, excepting 
star days. x88a Daily News 6 Feb. 3/3 The new category 
to be distinguished by tbe title of ‘Star-class Prisoners . 
x888 Encycl. Brit. XXIII. 783/2 The ‘star-routes’.. gave 
rise to.. great scandals. 1890 C. L. Norton Polit. Ameri- 
canisms 108 Star Routes . . are post-office routes which are 
not self-supporting, and are designated by asterisks in the 
‘Postal Guide’. 1891 Pall Mall Mag. Nov. 454 ‘Star’ 
prisoners are generally, but not always, first offenders. 1003 
Ld. W. Neville Penal Serv.vi, 66 There were only five 
parties In which * star' men were allowed to work, 

19 . In sense 5 a, b. 

1849 Athenaeum no June 677/2 Mr. Lumley, resolute in 
star-chasing, has absolutely succeeded in luring Madame 
Rossi back. 1864 Reader 19 Nov. 650/3 Mdlle. N illson, the 
new star-soprano at this theatre. *904 Mas. Alec Tweedie 
Behind Footlights vi. 123 She.. has played many star parts 
in theprovinces. X903 Vachell Hill viii, I t's a star-perform- 
ance, I tell you. *905 Sat. Rev. a8 Oct. 345 He finds him- 
self now spectator instead of star performer. 

20. Special comb. : + star-blasting, the perni- 
cious influence of malign stars ; star-catalogue, a 
list of stars, with their position, magnitude, etc. ,* 
star-chart, a chart which shows the stars in a 
certain portion of the sky ; star-dock, a sidereal 
dock; star-duster, a number of stars closely 
grouped together; + Btar-croBB, -crossed adjs. } 
thwarted by a malign star; star-cat a., of a 
diamond, cut with star-facets; sb., this style of 
cutting; star-drift, a proper motion common "to 
a group of stats; star-faoet, one of the eight 
small triangular facets which surround the table 
of a brilliant; + star-fashion a. (of a flower), 
star-shaped; fstar-flint, ?cf. Stab-stone; star- 
fort, a small fort having alternate salient and re- 
entrant angles ; star fracture Med., a fracture with 
radiating fissures; star-gauge, (a) a determination 
by the average of a number of observations of the 
number of stars visible in a given portion of the 
heavens ; (b) a gauge with radiating steel points 
for measuring the bore of a cannon at any part of 
its length ; star-gauging = prec. (a ) ; t star- 
gem, ? the cat’s-eye ; star-glint (see quot.) ; star- 
god, a star or planet worshipped as a deity (cf. 
star-iuorship ) ; star lot, an item in a sale catalogue 
added after the numbering is completed, and there- 
fore designated by a starred number ; star-map, a 
projection of the whole or part of the heavens, show- 
ing the position of the stars ; star-pagoda, an In- 
dian gold coin (cf. Pagoda 3 ) ; star-proof a., im- 
pervious to starlight 5 also transf. ; star-pulley « 
star-wheel (b); star-queen poet., the moon ; f star- 
yeal, -rial = Spur-rial ; f star-redoubt, -sconce 

star-fort ; star-shake, a shake in timber consist- 
ing of radial fissures ; star-shell Mil., a shell which 
on bursting releases a shower of stars, to illuminate 
the enemys position at night; star-ship, the 


Southern constellation Argo Navis ; star-shooter, 
-shooting, jocularly used with reference to taking 
the altitude of stars; star-shower, a shower of 
falling meteors; + star-staring pres. pple. and 
ppl. a. = Stab-gazing ; star-stroke (see quot.) ; 
star-trap Theatr., a trap in the stage-floor con- 
sisting of five or more wedge-shaped pieces which 
part when pressure is applied to the centre, used 
for the sudden appearance or disappearance of a 
gymnastic performer; star- wheel, + (*)a firework 
combining the shapes of a wheel and a star ; (i).u 
wheel with radial projections or teeth, used in 
winding-machines, clockwork, etc. ; star-worship 
as Sabaisii ; hence star-worshipper ; + star- 
ypointing ppl. a. [erroneously formed], pointing 
to the stars. 

X605 Shaks. Lear iii. !v. 60 Blisse thee from Whirle- 
Windes, ’Starre-blastine, and taking. 1830 Carlyle Richter 
tf DeStael Ess. 1840 II. 405 A lively people.. can at least 
use ^star-catalogues, and some planisphere thereof. 1806 
Proctor Handbk. Stars 44 Aided by well-constructed ‘•star- 
charts. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. xx. 341, 23 hours, 56 
minutes, and 4 seconds would be a day by the ’star-clock . 
1870 Proctor Other Worlds xii. 288 In fact, each of tbe Nu- 
becula is at once a *star-cluster jand a cluster of nebula. 
x 5 o 8 Middleton Font. Love iv. ii. G x, Since these proiects 
haue had so “star crosse euents. * 59 * Shaks. Rom. $• JuL 
Prol. 6 A paire of ’starre-crost louers, take their life. 1600 
D ekker Fortunaivs H x, The star-crost sonne of Fortunatus. 
1704 Land. Gas. No. 4046/4 Another [Ring] with 3 Dia- 
monds, ’Star-cut. 1830 Holtzapffel Turning III. 1331 
Generally the trap cut, or the star cut, is employed on the 
back, and the stone is then said to have. a. .star-cut back. 
*870 Proctor in Pros. Roy. Soc. XVIII. 169 When the 
proper motions are indicated in maps, ..the ’star-drift (as 
the phenomenon may be termed) becomes very evident. 
175X ’Star facets [see Skill sb. 1 9]. 1813 Mawe Diamonds 
(1823) 79 The triangles on the* bizel, adjacent to the girdle, 
are called skill facets, and those which join the table, star 
facets. 1597 Gerarde Herbal n. cxxv. 393 Stalks, .where- 
upon do grow faire yellow flowers, ’star fashion. *640 Par- 
kinson '1 heal. Bot. 132 The flower is purple, starre fashion, 
and yellow in the middle. ci7*x Petiver Gazophyl. vn. 
Ixviii, Wiltshire ’Star-flint... This Fossil is represented, as 
cut, polisht, and designed for a Snuff-box. 1704 J Harris 
Lex. Techn. I, * Star-fort. *783 Justamond tr. Raynats 
Hist. Indies V I. *17 Fort Lewis . . is but a wretched star-fort, 
incapable of much resistance. 1834-47 J. S. Macaulay Field 
Fortif. (*851) 20 Star forts are usually constructed either on a 
triangle or on a square. 1892 Daily News 27 May 3/4 There 
was a mark on the right temple. .and from thispointa frac- 
ture of the skull started. This ran round to the left side, 
where there was a *star fracture. 2784 Sir W. Herschel 
Sci. Papers (191a) 1 . 162, I call it Gaging the Heavens, or 
the * Star-Gage. It consists in repeatedly taking the number 
of stars in ten fields of view of my reflector very near each 
other, and by adding their sums, and cutting off one decimal 
on the right. 1847 Sir J. Herschel Astron, Obsero. Cape 
373 A system of star-gauges was set on foot. 1873 Knight 
Did. Mech. 2310/2 Star-Gage (Ordnance). 1870 Proctor 
Other Worlds Pref. 8 The fact that Sir William Herschel 
adopted an erroneous hypothesis as the basis of his system 
of ’’star-gauging. *603 Dale Pharmacol, roo Asteria 

§ emma, Offic. The Bastard-Opal or *Star-Gemm. 1867 
myth Satlods Word-bk.j *Star-Glint. a meteorite. 1879 
Proctor Flowers of Sky ii. 24 note, The worship of ’star- 
gods. 1903 Budge Egypt. Heaven 4 Hell II. 263 Three 
bearded beings, the ‘Star-gods’. *834 Poultry Charon. I. 
80/1 Two young Brahma Pootra fowls, not included in the 
catalogue (introduced as ’star lots). *866 Proctor Handbk. 
Stars xx The projection and construction of ’star-maps. 
1900 W. B. Blaikie (title) Monthly Star Maps for the Year 
xgoo. 1799 Hull Advertiser 21 Dec. 4/1 The prize fund 
amounted.. to ’star pagodas 25 lacks 34.804. 1838 Beve- 
ridge Hist, India II. vi. v. 7x1 One lac of star pagodas 
(£40,000). <1x643 Milton Arcades 89 Under tbe shady 
roof Of branching Elm ’StaT-proof. *87* Swinburne Songs 
bef. Sunrise Prelude xox Star-proof trees. 1873 Lytton 
Ken. Chillingly 1. xi, To all female fascinations he had 
been hitherto star-proof. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts *109 The 
’star pulleys c, c. 1818 Keats Endymion iv. 589 The ’Star- 
Queen’s crescent [cf. Horace Carm. Saec. 35 siderutn regina 
bicornis). 1580 FermorA cc.inA rcltzol, Jrnl, (1851) VIII.185 
It. rec. of old gold, onS’staw [j<c]ryall, a duckett [etc.]. 1606 
Holland Sueton. AnnoL 34 Our olde Edward Star-Reals, 
or fifteene shilling peeces. 1702 Milit. Did. (1704) *Star- 
Redouie, of four, of five, of six, or of more points, other- 
wise call’d an Estoile. 1632 Swed. Intelligencer 1. 1x2 The 

E reat ’Starre-Sconce or Toll-house by the old Elue. 1875 
aslett Timber 178 The chief defect in Mexican Ma- 
hogany is the prevalence of ’star-shake. *883 M. P. Bale 
Saw-Mill f 336 Star shake, consists of clefts which radiate 
from the pith or centre of the tree towards the circumference 
or bark. *876 Will & Dalton Artill, Hand-bk. Ref, 224 
The ’star shell. ..The interior is filled with 13 stars. The 
stars are paper cylinders filled. with a composition which 
burns about 18 seconds and gives a brilliant light. 1899 
Daily . News 1 Dec. 3/4 There is also on board a large 
quantity of star shell. 1606 Sylvester Du Bartas u. iv. 1. 
Tropheis 216 ’Twixt Eridanus And th’ Heav’nly ’Star-Ship. 
1849 Cupples Green Hand xviii. (1856) 178 The great star- 
ship down in the south. 1863 Athenaeum 21 Nov. 63 When 
navigators first began to make observations with instruments 
on deck, the self-sufflcient called them ’star-shooters and 
when the star's altitude was taken would ask if they had 
hit it. 1898 Daily News 14 Apr. 2/3 After a good deal 
of ’star-shooting and other scientific operations. 18x8 Shel- 
ley Stanzas Written in Deject, it, I see the waves upon the 
shore, Like light dissolved in ’star-showers, thrown. 1869 
Dunkin Midnight Sky 137 The memorable star-showers of 
November 1866, 1867, and 1868. 1621 Bkathwait Nat. 
Embassie (1877) 20 ’Star-staring earthling, puff’d with inso- 
lence. «x66x Fuller Worthies, Wore. (1662) 182 They saw 
You gone, hut whether could not tell, Star-staring, though they 
ask'd both Heaven and Hell. *835 Dunglison Med. Lex,, 
Coup de Soleil , . . S troke of the sun, Egyptian ’Starstroke or 
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Sunstroke. 1873 Routledge's Young GeniLMag.mh A 
’star trap is circular in form. 1797 Encycl. Erit. (ed. 5) 
XV. 716/1 The ’Star-wheel illuminated. 1848 Archaeologies 
XXXI II. 32 The wheel B carries 6 pins, which act upon the 
star-wheel C of 12 rays, and cause it to revolve in 48 hours. 
X876 Preece & Sivewright Telegraphy 117 They admit the 
teeth of a little star wheel, i860 Pusky Mm. Proph.vyp 
That favourite study of the Chaldseans, astrology, the 
mysteries’, ’star-worship. Ibid. 447 The milder form of 
idolatry, the ’star- worshippers. 1630 M ilton Shaks. 4 Under 
a ’Star-ypointing Pyramid. 

21 . In names of animals: star-buzzard, an 

American hawk of the genus Astnrina ; f » tar - 
oake, ? some flattish species of sea-urchin ; star- 
coral, a coral of the family Astmidse ; star-cowry 
(see quot.) ; star-finch, the redstart ; + Btar-hawk, 
a goshawk (Astttr) ; + star-lizard, a lizard of the 
genus Stellio; star-mouthed, epithet of the family 
Strongylidx of nematoid worms ; star-nose, 
-nosed, epithet of certain moles, esp. Condylura 
cristata ; + star-spider, the asterion of Pliny ; 
star-tail, the tropic bird; star-throat, a humming- 
bird of the genVisHeliomastcr-, also star- throated a. 
See also Stab-fish. . 

1884 Coues N. A mer. Birds 531 Asturina^ ’Star Buzzards. 
i»ia Petiver Aqiutt • Anim . Aiuboittse Tab* i» Echinus 
planus . .Wrinkled ’Star-cake. *836 Page Adv. Text-bk. 
Geol. xiv. (1876) 245 ’Star-corals. *884 Goode Nat. Hist. 
Aquatic Alum. 841 The Star Corals (Orbicella annularis 
and cavernosa). 18x3 S. Brookes Conchol. 157 ’Star Cowry. 
Cypreea Helvola. 175* Hill Hist. Anim. 307 Authors call 
it the Ru ticilla and Pnoenicurus ; we, the Fire-tail, the ’Star- 
finch, and the Red-start. x668 Charleton Onomast. 64 
Accipiter Asterias, Astur .. the ’Star-hawk, or Egret. 
x6ox Holland Pliny xxix. iv. II. 361 Our Stellions or "Star- 
lizards here in Italie. 1B54 A. Adams etc, Man, Nat Hist. 
350 ’Star-mouthed Worms (Strongylidse). 1837 Penny Cycl. 
VII. 443/1 Condylura viacroura (Harlan). Thick-tailed, 
’star-nose. 1839 Wood Illustr. Nat. Hist. 1.429 Radiated 
Mole, or ’Star-nosed Mole, Astromyctes cristatus. 1608 
Topsell Serpents 250 Of the wounding of the ’Starre- 
Spyder feeblenes and weakenes followeth. 1862 Wood 
Illustr. Nat. Hist. II. 756 They also call it [ff. the Tropic 
Bird] by the name of ’Startail, on account of the long pro- 
jecting tail-feathers. 186a Ibid. 243 The ’Star-throats, 
Ibid. The ’Star-throated Humming-birds. 

22 . In names of plants: star-anemone, Ane- 
mone stellata (or hortensis) ; star-anise, Illicium 
anisatum or its fruit (from the stellate arrangement 
of the carpels) ; star-bush (see quot.) ; star- 
cucumber, Sicyos angulatus of N. America ; star- 
fruit, jDamasonium stellatum ; star-hyacinth, 
Scilla amcena ; star-pepper, Xanthoxylon Dani- 
ellii [Treas. Bot. 1866) ; star-plum (see quot.); 


APPLE, -PLOWEB, -GRASS, -HEAD, -THISTLE, -WORT. 

x8xz New Bot. Gard. I. 28 The best ’Star-Anemones are 
said to come from Brittany. x88a Garden 14 Jan. 14/2 The 
Star Anemone in some of its more distinct colours should be 
freely grown. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 445(1 Illicium anisa- 
tum . . of which the fruit is exported from Canton, and well 
known in commerce by the name of ’Star anise. 1884 W. 
Miller Plant-n. 201 Grewia occidentals, African ’Star- 
bush. 1856 A. Gray Man. Bot. 138 Sicyos , L. One-seeded 
’Star-Cucumber. 1857 Miss Pratt Flowering PI. V. 307 
Actinocarpus (’Star-fruit). *758 Borlase Nat. Hist. Cornw. 
233 Lesser autumnal ’star-hyacinth. *839 Bartlett Did. 
A mer. (ed. 2) 446 ’Star-plum ( Chrysophillum monopyre- 
num). A kind of star-apple, also called a Barbadoes Damson 
plum. 1904 Nature 25 Aug. 408/1 The graceful ’Star Primula. 

b. In names for nostoc (as supposed to be shed 
from the stars) : star-jelly, -slime, - slough , -slubber, 
-slutch : also star-fallen , falling, and Star-shot. 

CX440 Promp. Para. 474/2 Sterre slyme, as sub. 1532 
Elyot's Did., Aporrhocse, certayne impressions in the ayer, 
which we call starre fallyng, because it so appereth to our 
siehtes. 171a J. Morton Nat. Hist. Northampionsh. 353 
That gelatinous Body call’d Star-Gelly, Star-shot, or Star- 
fall'n, so named because vulgarly believ'd to fall from a Star. 
1736 W. Watson Leicestersh. Plants in Phil. ‘I rans. XLIX 
860 Our country people call it Tar-slough [Tread Star- 
slough] and some of them, as it is principally seen after rain, 
suppose.. that it drops from the clouds. 1766 Star Geliy 
[see Jelly sb. 2 b]. *779 Gent l, Mag. XLIX. 489 Dr. Lister 
conceived < that star-siime is nothing but frogs dissolved and 
putrified in tbe air. 178* J. Hutton Tour to Caves (ed. 2) 
Gloss. 96 Starslubber, frog spawn. X791 Genii. Mag. LXI. 
L 467 Tremella Nostoch.. is in that county [Cheshire] called 
star-slutck. 1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) IV. 80 
Star-slough. 1878 Cumbld. Gloss., Star-slime. x88sj. Smith 
Did. Pop. Names Plants 391 Star Jelly, Nostoc commune 
and N, edule, gelatinous cryptogams.., springing up often 
on gravel walks after rain in round patches. 

0. Star of Bethlehem (also + Bethlem star), 
the genus Ornithogalum, esp. 0 . wnbellatum 
abundant in Palestine, with white stellate flowers ; 
applied also to Stellaria Holostea , Hypoxis decum- 
bens, and other plants ; star of the earth, Plan- 
tago Coronopus ; star of Jerusalem, Tragopogon 
pratensis or T, portfolios ; star of night, Clttsia 
rosea (Grisebach Flora W. Ind. 1864, 788). 

1573 Tusser ffusb ;i (1878) 06 Star of Bethelem. *597 Ger- 
ards Herbal 1. lxxxili. 131 There be sundrie sorts of wilde 
field-omons called Star of Bethlehem. 1678 Salmon Pharm. 
Lond. 84 Bethlem star, temperate: It is not much used in 
Physick, but the Root serves for meat or food being rested 
in Embers, mixt with honey. *735 Genii. Mag. XXV. 407 
The Ornithogalums , or stars of Bethlehem, a 1806 Char- 
lotte Smith Fiords Horologe viii, Pale as a pensive 
cloistered nun, The Bethlem star her face unveils. 1843 S. 
Judd Margaret 1. xiv, She got bunch-berries, and star-of- 
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Bethlehems. 1847 Jerdom in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. v, 
2i2i I beg to send you. .two specimens of the Yellow Star of 
Bethlehem ( Ornithogcdum lutenm , Lin.). 1864 Griseha.ch 
Flora IK Ind. Islands 788 Star-of-Bethlehem, Hypoxis 
decumbens. 

1651 T. de Grey Compl. Horseman (1656) 160 A third 
Cure [for the bite of a mad dog]. , . Take the Hearbe which 
groweth in dry and barren Hils, called The Star re of the 
earth. 1671-2 Roy. Soc. Jrnl.-Bks. in Phil. Trans. (1736) 
XXXIX. 360 Sir Robeit Moray mentioned that a whole 
Kennel of Dogs, belonging to his Royal Highness, were 
bitten by a mad Dog, and had beeii lately cured by a certain 
Herb called Stellaria, or Star of the Earth. 1738 Steward 
in Phil. Trans. XL. 438 In Norfolk, my native County,., 
the Coronopus is called the Star of the Earth. 

1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 96 Star of Jerusalem. 1663 
Loveu. Herbal (ed, 2) 415 Stai res of Jerusalem, see Josephs, 
flower. 

23 . Min. In names of precious stones which ex- 
hibit asterism, as star diamond , quarts , ruby , 
sapphire-. Star-stone. 

1805-17 R, Jameson Char. Min. 356 Star-sapphire. 18*9 
Crawi.-urd Jrnl. Rnib. Crt. ofAva (1834) II. 201 The star 
ruby. *887 Cassells Eneycl. Diet,, Star-diamond. *896 
Chester Diet. Mitt., Star-quartz, a var. of quartz which 
exhibits asterism. 

Star, sb.l Now dial. Forms : 4-5 starre, (? 5 
stair), 5, 9 stare, 8-9 starr, 4- star. [a. ON, 
stpr-r fem. (gen. starar ; Norw. storr, Sw. starr, 
Da. slier).] A name given locally to various coarse 
seaside grasses and sedges, as Psamma arenaria 
and Car ex arenaria. Also star-grass. 

c 1300 Havetoh 939 Ho bar bo turues, he bar Jre star. *322 
Bolton Priory Compotus 445 [455] Pro starre empt* et cariat' 
ad grangiam de Penislhorpe vs, 14x9 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) 
III, 147 Et in iiij careet. de Star empt cum car. ejnsdem, 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 64/a Cegge, or stare [ IKinck . starre), 
cartx. a 1550 in A rchttologia 1 . 175 I tern in Marisco potest 
Dominus habere Stair, pro coopertura domorum, 1712 N. 
Blundell Diary { 1895) 100 As I was going to my Setters of 
Star to hinder y“ Sand from recking up my Grand Water- 
course. X722 /bid. 18C For Cuting the Starr. X742 Act 13 
Geo. II c. 33 § 6 A certain Rush or Shrub called Starr or 
Bent. X792 Light foot Flora Scot. II. 360 Turfy-pink- 
leav'd Carex. A nglis. Starr. Scotis. 1823 Moon Suffolk 
Words s. v. Bent, Bent or Starr. x88x Gregor Folk-Lore 
ix. 31 A bunch of stars orbruckles to redd the tobacco pipes. 
1895' M. E, Francis’ AVAm 4 Fustian 284 It is on the sand- 
hills that I generally And him, bundles of blue-green star- 
grass, ready to be planted, lying about him. a 1897 J. Mac- 
donald Place Names W. Aberd. (1899) 308 In this part of 
the country the name Starrs is applied to rushes. 

t Star, sb$ Obs. [Of obscure origin.] 

a. ? A crack or fissure in the skin. Tb. ?A 
swelling or tumour in horses. 

1607 Topskll Foitr-f. Beasts 28 If any be hurt by the 
starres, wash them in asses stale mingled with Spiknard. 
Ibid. 634 The dust of lambs bones is very much.. vsod for 
Vlcers which haue no chops or stars in them. 1710 Land. 
Gas. No. 4768/4 A Star or Bunch, with no Hair on it, on the 
far Leg behind. 

Star (stai), v. [f. Star sbX\ 

+ 1 . intr. Of a planet : To be in the ascendant. 

1592 Warner Alb , F.ng. vii, xxxvi. (1612) 172 Dull mal- 
contented Satumo rulde the houre when I was borne. Had 
Iupiter then starr’d I had not liued now forlorne. 

2. trans. {poet, nonce-uses.') To fix as a star in 
the heavens ; to transform (a person) into a star, 
Also fig. 

x6xo G. Fletcher Christ's Tri. n.xxvii, The seeling gay, 
Starred aloft the guilded knobs embrave. 1632 [see Starred 
Ppl. a, 5). 1819 Wifkkn Aonian Hours (1820) 96 His love 
ne told, A feeling pity in her eyes was starred. 

3 . To mark (a horse) with a star. (See Star 
rf.igb.) 

1592 Greene Conny Catch, n. a They will straight spot 
him by sundry pollicies, and in a blacke horse, marke saddle 
spots, or star him in the forehead. 

4 . To adorn with an ornament likened to a star 
or a number of stars j to bespangle as with stars. 
Also with over, round. 

Tho verb is perhaps implied at an earlier date in some of 
the instances of Starred ppl. a q. v. 

*7*8 Pope Iliad r. 326 His Sceptre starr’d with golden 
Studs around. 274a Young Nt. Ttu ix. 362 Like a sable 
curtain starr’d with gold. X777 Potter A 'Ssehylus, Sup- 
plicants 88 An herdsman. .starr’d round with eyes... The 
earth-born Argus. x8zo Shelley Prom. Unb. in. Hi. 
138 Blooms Which star the winds with points of coloured 
light. 1884 A Lang in Century Mag. Jan. 340/3 The prim- 
roses starred the banks. 1885 ». Hartk Maruja iii, Pretty 
women, with roses starring their dark hair. 

b. To decorate with the star of an order. 

1845 Disraeli Sybil n\ xi, And now he is a quasi ambas- 
sador, and ribboned, and starred to the chin. 

5 . To make a radiating crack or fraoture in (a 
surface of glass, ice, etc.). Cf. Star sb. 1 1 1. 

To star the glaze (Thieves’ slang) s see quot. 1788. 

2788 Grose Diet. Vulgar T. (ed. a), To Star the Glaze, to 
break and rob a jeweller's show glass. Cant. 1813 Mrs. 
Piozzi in fr/tls. 4 Corr. Whatley (1863) II. 364 The ice is 
starred, as skaters call it, by the fell of tne French in Spain. 
x8a4 Mechanic's Mag. No. to. 300 A pane of window-glass, 
perforated^ completely through., without the glass being, as 
it is technically called, starred. 1873 Chamb. Jml. 30 Aug. 
547/2 The next [pebble).. not only hit the window, but 
starred one of the panes with a loud crash. 2884 Manch. 
Exam, 19 Dec. 3/2 As the granite around the hole is starred 
in all directions, it is Major Majendie's opinion that a large 
quantity of dynamite was used. 

b, intr. To become fractured in this way. 

1842 Civ. Engin. 4 A rck, Jrnl, V. 368/1 The iron of which 
vessels is composed has been found to become brittle in the 
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course of years, so that, .it will, .star like glass when struck 
by a hard and sharp body. 1894 Athenaeum 3 Mar. 282/1 
Sir J. Evans suggested that the meaning of this was 1 1 will 
not star ’, or crack, like a glass bottle. 

G. trans. ( Geol.) To diversify (strata) by cracks 
or veins radiating from a centre. 

X839 Murchison Silur. Syst. 1. xx. 261 The highly inclined 
and dislocated strata of purple schist and sandstone.. are 
starred through in many directions by veins of white crys- 
tallized quartz. 1842 Sedgwick in Hudson’s Guide Lakes 
(1843) 227 In the piogress of elevation, mountain masses 
were torn asunder nndstaired by diverging tines of 1 fault 

6. a. trans. To produce the ‘stars ’ on (antimony) 

in the process of refining. Cf. Star sb. 9 d. b. 
intr. Of antimony: T 0 form ‘ stars ’ when solidify- 
ing. (Webster 19 11.) * 

2889 Behinger Text-bk. Assaying 186 Briefly, the process 
consists of the three ordinary operations of— (<*) Singling or 
removing most of the antimony from the orej (b) Doubling; 
(c) Refining or 1 starring '. 

7 . To distinguish (a written or printed word, 
name, etc.) by an affixed star or asterisk. Hence, 
to single out for special notice or recommendation. 

1897 Daily News 29 July 3/1 lie maintained that, .if the 
Government meniU to proceed with these Bills they ought 
to have 1 starred' them, meaning thnt an osteiisk should be 

S laced by them on the Order Paper, as is the case with 
dlls in charge of Ministers. 1897 Ibid. 4 Nov. 7/x The 
defendant complained that his name was not starred on the 
jilay bills and programmes. 1898 Q. Rev. July 192 This 
recommendation amounts to ‘starring ' the several codices, 
just as individual charters have.. been 'starred' by the 
editor of our first ‘ Codex '. X913 J. M. Jones Welsh Gram. 
p. xxvii, The form need not have been starred. 

8. intr. Of an actor, singer, etc. : To appear as 
a ‘star’, perform the leading part (see Stabi £.1 5 a); 
to make a tour in the provinces as the ‘ star * of a 
dramatic company. Also to star it. Also qnasi- 
trans. to star the provinces. Chiefly in ppl. a. and 
gerund. 

1824 W. Irving T. Trav. II. 36 The great actors, who 
came down starring.. from London. 1825 New Monthly 
Mag. XV. 393 Mr, Fitzwilliam is ‘starring 7 it among them. 
2850 Thackeray Pendennis xix, She.. had starred the pro- 
vinces with great t-clnt. *891 R. Ford Thistledown xvi. 
298 He attaches himself to a band of strolling players, and 
‘ stars ' it through part of the county of Fife. 

b. said of any notable or distinguished per- 
sonage when appearing in public. Also jocularly 
(see quot. 1852). 

2852 Motley Corr. (1889) I. v. 120, I don’t know where 
he [the sun] is, probably engaged elsewhere, starring it in 
some more profitable region. 1887 IIuxlly in L. Huxley 
Life (1900) II. 131, I have been ‘starring 'at the Mansion 
House. 1893 Bookman June 86/1 This Russian baroness., 
starring it in Russian embassies and Paris salons 

e. trans. To furnish with ‘ stars provide a run 
of ‘ stars ’ for. 

1831 Lincoln Herald 7 Oct. 4 We were extremely sorry to 
see so thin a house : sad encouragement for the manager in 
starring the season. 

9 . Billianls. In the game of Pool, to buy an 
additional life or lives (see Star sb . 1 1 3). Similarly 
in Dominoes . Also qnasi-*wij. 

1850 Bohn’s llandbk. Games (XB67) 609 (Rules of Pool) If 
the first person out refuse to star, the second person may do 
it,, .and so on, until only two persons ore left in the pool, in 
which case the privilege of starring ceases, 1870 Hardy & 
Ware Mod, Hoyle, Dominoes 100 He who ‘stars ’ re-com- 
mences at the number which the player holds who is in the 
worst position. 1875 G. F. Pardon in Encycl. Brit. III. 
677/1 The first player who loses all his three lives can ‘ star ' ; 
that is, by paying into the pool a sum equal to his original 
stake, he is entitled to as many lives as the lowest number 
on the marking board. Thus if the lowest number be two, 
he stars two ; if one, he stars one. 

Staragen, obs. form of Tarragon (sense 1 ). 
1765 Sterne Tr. Shandy VIII. xii,'Tis all. pepper, gar- 
lick, staragen, [etc.). 

Star-apple (sta'neip’l). The fruit of any tree 
of the genus Chrysophyllum ; the tree itself (also 
star-apple tree). 

The fruit is the size of a large apple, and when cut across 
shows ten cells forming a star-like figure. 

1697 Damfxer Voy, I. 204 The Star Apple Tree grows 
much like the Quince Tree, but much bigger, 1725 Sloane 
Jamaica II. 170 Star Apple-Tree... If the Fruit be cut 
athwart the Places where the Seeds were lodg’d will repre- 
sent a Star. 2823 Sabine Edible Fruits Sierra Leone in 
Trans, Hart. Soc. (1824) V. 438 Long-leaved Star-Apple. 
Chrysophyllum macrophyllum. Ibid. Obovate-leaved Star 
Apple. Chrysophyllum obovatum. 2887 Standard 16 Sept, 
3/3 How many.. Britons have eaten., of the star-apple? 

Sta’r-beam. Chiefly poet. A ray of starlight. 

*2425 Cursor M. 11435 (Trfn.) Pei foiiewed on.)»e sterre 
beme {earlier texts o pis stern pe ieme) Til |jei coom to 
Ierusalem. 2700 Blackmore Job 11 Shut every Starbeam 
qu t from mortals sight, 2794 Coleridge Monody on Death 
of Chatterlon 120 Like star-beam on the slow sequester'd 
tide Lone-glittering. 2827 Byron Manfred 1, i. 57 On a 
star-beam I have ridden. 2874 Reynolds John Bapt. i. 12 
The immeasurable difference between the star-beam and the 
noon-tide splendour. 2884 Browning Ferisktah's Fancies 
87 How twinks thine eye, my Love, B lue as yon star-beam . 
Starboard (staubS»id, -bwd), sb. (and a.) Naut. 
Forms : 1 stdorbord, 4 stere-b(o)urde, 5 ster- 
bord(e, 6 steereboord, -board, steixburd (&.)» 
starboard, (7 stereboard), 6-7 atarbooxd, 
starre bord(a, 7 starr-boord, -board, starbord, 
(star bur), 7- starboard. [OE. siiorbord, f. stlor 


steering paddle, rudder, Steer sb. + lord Board 
sb. Equivalent compounds (some of which do not 
strictly correspond in form) are MDn. siiorbord, 
stuyrbord (Du. stmirboord), MIIG. stiurbort 
(mod.G. steuerbord), Olcel., mod.Icel. stjornborOi 
(now pronounced stjdrborbi), Sw., Da. styrbord. 
The Rom. langs. have adopted the word from one 
or other of the Teut. langs. : OF. estribord (mod.F. 
tribord), Sp. estribor(d, Fg. estribordo, usually 
estibordo, It. sinlordo. 

The etymological sense of the word refers to the mode of 
steering the early Teutonic ships, by means of a paddle 
worked over the right side of tne vessel The left or lar- 
boaid side, to which the steei sman turned his back, was in 
several Teut. langs. called ' back-board', whence F. bhbord; 
s>ee Babukd.) 

A. sb. The right-hand side of a ship, as distin- 
guished from the Larboard or Port side ; the side 
upon which in early types of ships the steering 
apparatus was worked. (See Larboard note.) 
Often in the phrases + a, on, upon, to starboard. 

0893 jElfkhd Qros. 1. i. § 24 Let him ealneweg bmt waste 
land on <Siet steorbord, & Jm widstc on 5 set bmebord brie 
dagas. Ibid,, Ac him wacs eaine wex weste land on Jpaet 
steorbord. .& him wais a widsee on (Jast bscbord. ? <11400 
Morte Arth, 745 Frekes..Standez appone stere-bouide. 
Ibid. 366s So stowttly the forsterne one the stain hyttis, 
That stokkes of the stere-burde strykkys in peces I 2495, 
1591, 2598, 2698 [see Laruoard). 1568 Satir. Poems Re- 
form. xlvi, 6 Se that hir hatchis be handlit richt, W k stclr- 
burd, baburd, luf and lie. 2622 R. Hawkins Voy, S. Sea 
(1847) 83 He commnundcd him at the hulme, to put it 
close a starbouid. 1633 T. Siawfohd Pac, I lib. in. viii. 
312 He. . ordered it so, that with two takles bee might stcere 
the Hoy either to Starboard, or to Fort. 2687 A. Lovell 
tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 16 When we were got out to Sea, we 
bore away to the starboard. 276a Falconer Shipwr, 11. 8rg 
Brace fore and aft to starboard every yard. 2833 Tennyson 
Lotos- Eater's vii*. 7 We, Roll'd to starboard, roll’d to lar- 
board, when the surge was seething free. 2874 Bedford 
Sailor's Pocket Bk. in. 48 If to your starboard red nppear, 
It is your duty to keep clear. 2892 Farrar Darkn. 4 Damn 
xxxv. Those who had not been warned.. rushed to the star- 
board, 

b. as adv. To or on the starboard side. 

1634-5 Brereton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 169 Starboard, 
that ib to the right hand. 2644 Manwayimng Seamans 
Did. 28 Then he who conds uses these tertnes to him at 
the helmc, starr-booid, laiboord, the helme a mid-ships. 
2647, 2663 [see Lahhoahd b). 1669 Sturm v Mariner's Mag. 
1. ii. 20 Give fire Starboard. 1883 Burton & Cameron 
Gold Coast I. i. 4 Starboaid rose black Ithaca, fronting the 
1 black mountain of Cephalonin. 

B. attrib. passing into adj. Of, belonging to 
' or situated on the right side of a boat or vcsseL 

I 2495 Naval Acc. Hen. l'II (1896) 19a Sterbordc Bowers— 
j, Latheburde Bowers— j. 2538 Admiralty Crt, Exam. 
\ 28 May a The Thomas with the lorebordc buttock touched 
I the fore parte of the shippe. . at a place callyd the starrebord 
lufle. 2540 Set. Pleas Crt. A dmiralty (Setden Soc.) 1 . 91 The 
said shippe.. dydd hange,.soo violentle upon starreborde 
sydd of the said shippe. . that the cable, .dydd breake. 2594 
Nasiie Terrors Nt. Wks. (Grosart) IlL 270 Fc Howes.. that 
..knew.. what belongs to haling of bolings yore, and falling 
on the star-boord buttocke. 2626 P. Nichols Drake Re- 
vived (1628) 21 One [pinnace] on the starboord bough, the 
other on the starbooid quarter., forth with boarded her. 
2627 Cart. Smith Sea Gram. ix. 42 Hale off your star- 
boord cheats. 2635 J. Hayward tr. BiondVs Banish'd 
Virgin 156 Causing him to be at the self-same time boarded 
on both the Starbur and Larbur-sides. 2644 Manwayring 
Seamans Diet. 1x4 The ships company is divided into two 
parts, the one called the Star-boord-watch, the other the 
Lar-boord-watch. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 1. ii. 20 
Give him our Starboard Broad-side. 2697 Damfier Koy. I. 
452 The fury of the Wind, .took the Ship on the Starboard 
bow with such violence, that it snapt off 1 the Boltsprit, 2747 
Genii. Mag. VII. 247/2 We. .began to form the line on tne 
starboard tack. 2798 in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) VII. 
p.cliv, We wore gradually round., till we brought the wind 
on the starboard beam. 2833 Marryat P. Simple iii, He 

S ed the whole starboard watch. Ibui. xii, ‘ Sail on the 
oard-bow I ’ cried the look-out man, *874 Bedford 
Sailor’s Pocket Bk. 5 . 18 The Starboaid Columns of a forma- 
tion [of ships] are the alternate Columns, commencing from 
the right. 2877 Black Green Past, xxvii, Who gave us 
that piece of advice about choosing a starboard berth. 
Starboard (staub 5 «d, -baid), v. flout, [f. 
Starboard so,] trans. To put over or turn (tfie 
helm) to the starboard side of the ship. Chiefly 
in the command Starboard ( the helm) l 
2598 Sylvester Du Bartas tr. i. hi. Furies 43 He hails us 
threatfully, Star-boord our helm. 2627 Caft. Smith Sea 
Gram. ix. 37 Starboord the Helme, is to put the Helme 
a Starboord, then the ship will goe to the Larboord. 2759 
Ann. Reg., Chron . 221/1 We then immediately star- 
boarded our helm, and ran right down upon her. 2888 
Times 23 Aug. 8/6 A red light is always a signal not to 
starboard the helm. 

elhpt. 2669 Sturmy MarineVs Mag. 1. u. 19 Starboard, 
the Chase pays away more room, Starboard hard;..Stere> 
board hard. 2673 Hickeringill Gregory 142 Look to your 
Ship then, hard at Helm, Starboard, or else we overwhelm. 
176a Falconer Shipwr. hi. 69 ‘Starboard again!’ the 
watchful pilot cries. 2884 Caft. Pollard in Western Mom. 
News a Lag, 8/1 The course which the Valiant was steering 
before starboarding was south-west. 

Hence Starboarding vbl. sb. 

1902 Daily Chron. 18 June 10/2 The starboarding of the 
Cambridge in the circumstances of the case was wrong. 
Starbolins (staMbdlinz), sb, pi, Naut. Also 
starbowlines. [?For *starboardlings, f. Stab- 
20ABD sb. + -ling Cf. Labbolins.] (See quota.) 
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ty6g Falcoyer Did. Mat uit 11. 11776), Tribordais, star- 
bowlines j a cant term for the starboard watch. 1840 R. H. 
Dana Be/. Mast. v. 10 The ay of ' All starbowlines ahoy 1 ’ 
summoned our watch on deck. 1867 Smvth Sailor's Word • 
tk., Star-Bolins, the old familiar term for the men of the 
starboard watch.' 

Sta*r-brigh.t, a. Chiefly poet. Bright as a 
star ; bright with stare. 

1560 Phabr A Etteid x. (1562) F f iij, The father of gods . . 
him selfe doth councell call into the starbnght seat. 1361 
Nuce Seneca's Octavia it. ii. E j, So is Augustus prince and 
father cald. Of country first, in starbright throne ystald. 
1606 Sylvester Du Bartasiu iv. it. Magnificence 840 Their 
star-bright eye seems vail'd. 1&S7 Milton P. L. x 450 At 
last as from a Cloud his fulgent head And shape Stan- 
bright appeer'd. 1817 Shelley Rev. Islam 1. xviii, Loosen- 
ing her star-bright robe and shadowy hair. i8a8 Coleridge 
Gard. Boccaccio 77 Florence i..Thou brightest star of star- 
bright Italy 1 
b. ? technical. 

t8« Loudon Encycl. Archil, § 1324 When it [cider] has 
remained a short time quiet,.. if not perfectly star-hrigbt, 
which it seldom is, it should be fined with isinglass. 

Starch (startJJ, sb. Forms : 5-6 steroh(e, 
5-7 starche, 7 startch, 6- starch. [In 15th c. 
sterche , f. sterche Starch v. to stiffen. Cf. MDu. 
stercke , MHG. sterhe (once, I3thc.), mod.G. stdrke 
starch (from 17th c.), also in the same sense MHG. 
(13th c.) sterch-chlei ( = *sterk-klte ), early mod.G. 
starkmel‘ amidum ’ (Diefenbach ).3 
L A substance obtained from flour by removing 
some of its constituents (now also from other 
vegetable sources containing ' starch ’ in sense 2), 
used, in the fora of a gummy liquid or paste 
made with water, to stiffen linen or cotton fabrics 
in the process of laundry-work, to give a finish to 
the surface of textile materials, to size paper, and 
for various other purposes. Also, the gummy 
liquid or paste made from this substance to prepare 
it for nse. 

Starch in its solid form is a white or yellowish white 
powder (often aggregated in shapeless granules or lumps), 
odourless, tasteless, and soft to the touch. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 410/2 Starche, for kyrcheys, stibium, 
gtrsa. 14. . Lai.- Eng. Fee. in Wr.-Wii]cker.568/.f8 Brella, 
sterche. 1530 Tmdale Anew. More's Dial. Wks. (1573) 
324/1 About which was no smale question in Oxforde 
..whether it were bread or none: some affirming that the 
floure with long lying in water was turned to starch, and 
had lost his nature. 1330 Palsgr, 275/2 Starche for lawne, 
folle flcvr. 1549 Act 3 + 4 Edw. Vic. a §6 Noe person . . 
shall.. put any Flockes, chalke, flower or sterche. .upon any 
sett Clothe. 1383 Stubbes Anat. Abus. D viij, A certaine 
kinde of liquide matter which they call Starch, wherin the 
deuill hath willed them to wash and diue his ruffes wel. 
1391 Greene Conny Catch. (1592) 16 Rufs of the largest 
size, quarter and halfe deep, gloried richly with blew starch. 
1605 Timme Quersit, in. 188 Doe you not see how paste, a 
glutinous matter, and starch also, are made onely with 
flower and water? rfiia Peacham Gentl. Escert. 1. xxv. 94 
With starch thinne laid on, and the skinne well stretched, . . 
prepare your ground or tablet [for a picture]. 1614 B. Jon- 
son Barth. Fair 11. iv, A delicate ballad o’ the Ferret and 
the Coney. . .Another of Goose-greene-starch, and the Deuill. 
£1645 Howell Lett. (1655) 1 . 1, ii. 4 Mistris Turner, the 
first inventress of yellow-Starch. 1683 Pews Diary at 
Tangier in Life (1841) I. 42a Conge.. which is like our 
water-starch. X7X3 Steele Englishman No. 17, 113 Queen 
Elizabeth was a mortal Enemy to the Use of blue Starch in 
making up Lumen. 1848 Dickens Dombey viii, Mr. Dom- 
hey stiff with starch and arrogance. 1833 T. F. Hardwich 
Man. Pkotojrr, Chem. 11. v. 277 The French [photographic 
papers] are sized with starch. 188a L. Campbell Life Clerk 
Maxwell v. 105 He had a rooted objection to the vanities 
of starch and gloves. 1893 Laundry Management ,ix. 61 
Indian com or maize is now much used for procuring laundry 
starches. 1903 Westm. Gas. 6 Aug. 3/2 For things that 
need a very slight stiffening there is what is called ecru 
starch. 19x3 E. Thorpe Diet. Applied Chem. V, 174/1 The 
starch [from potatoes] dried in this manner [z‘. e, on shelves 
made of bars of wood] is known as ‘hurdle starch ’. 

2 . Chem. An organic compound found in plant- 
cells (a member of the amylose group of carbo- 
hydrates) being the chief constituent of ‘ starch ’ as 
described under sense 1. 

i8u-i6 J. Smith Panorama Sci. 4 Art II. 610 The lime 
tending to hasten the ripening of the seed, and to convert 
mucilage into starch. 1839 Uhk Diet. Arts 1163 Three 
lands of starch have been distinguished by chemists ; that 
of wheat, that called inuline, and lichen starch. 2849 Bal- 
four Man. Bet, § 17 Starch exists in the form of granules, 
which are minute cells, .in which nutritious matter is stored 
up, 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Conan. 139 Starch is turned 
blue by iodine, an excellent test for detecting its presence 
in plants, 188a Vines Sachs' Bot. 56 Starch always appears 
in an organised form as solid grains having a concentrically 
stratified structure, which arise at first as minute dots in the 
protoplasm, and continue to grow while lying in it. 

8. transf. A glutinous mass or substance. (See 
quot.) Obs, 

a 1625 Fletcher Nice Valour nr. i, l*m but froath ;..or 
come more nearer sir, Y’ave seen a Cluster of Frog-spawns 
in April, E'ne such a starche am L 
b. dial. The jelly-fish. More fully starch-fish. 
2830 Miss Pratt Comm. Things of Seaside v. 326 At 
Dover they [jelly-fishes] are very generally called Starch- 
fishes. 1887 Kent Gloss., Sea starch, jelly-fish. Dover. 
1889 Hardwicke's Sci.-Gossip XXV , 71 Wanted, British and 
foreign sponges... Also starches (genuine), large spines of 
echinodermata. 

‘ 4 , fig. Stiffness; esp. of manner or conduct; 
stiffening. 


1705 J. Di-ston Life St Err. 461 His Language is always 
Neat and Fine, but unaffected, free from Starch, or Intri- 
cacy. *712 Addison Sped. No. 305 F 14 This Professor is 
to give the Society their Stiffening, and infuse into their 
Manners that beautiful Political Starch, which may qualuia 
them for Levees, Conferences, Visits. 1846 Punch X. 139 
The panic has begun to take the starch out of the provi- 
sional committee-man. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der 1 1. iv, Her 
quick mind had taken readily that strong starch of unex- 
plained rules and disconnected facts which saves ignorance 
from any painful sense of limpness, 

5 . attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as starch 
box , liquid , - mush (see Mush sbX 1), pan, paste , 
- powder , -works, f-yard; objective and obj. geni- 
tive, as starchmaker, starchmaking vbl. sb., starch- 
producing adj. ; instrumental, as starch-sized adj.; 
similative, as starch-like adj. 

1617 Shuttleworths' Acc. (Chetham Soc.) 213 For the 
‘starche boxe yJA *890 Cagney tr. faksch's Cltn. Diagn. 
iv. (ed. 4) 123 *Starcn-like formations. 1893 Laundry 
Managements x 66 If a large quantity of ‘staich liquid is 
used inamachine. 1586 St. Papers Eliz., Dom. 372 [Richard 
Young to Walsyngham. .sends an account of proceedings 
against the ‘starch-makers.] 1663 Cauterb. Marriage Li- 
cences (MS.), John Loft of All Saints, Canterbury, starch- 
maker. *773 Ash, *Starckmaking , the act or process of 
making starch. iS$4 Nation (U. S.) 14 June LVI 1 I. 451/3 
To become proficient in the art of shooting fish, Indians 
have to live an entire month solely on *starch-mush. 1504 
Will of Goodyer (Somerset Ho,), A *starche panne. 1837 
Miller Elent. Chem., Org. 74 The ‘starch paste., does 
not, when evaporated, recover its former insolubility. 
1886 [see Mountant], 1601 Holland Pliny xxn. xxv. II. 
140 As touching Amylum or *starch pouder, it dimmeth the 
eyesight. 1736 Cal. Treas. Books if Papers 160 Those., 
who make wigs only and use starch powder, must pray an 
abatement of duty on starch. 1846 Soyer Cookery 483 Have 
an equal quantity of starch-powder, and powdered sugar. 
187* Kingsley A tLastxvi,' The ‘starch-producing plants 
of the West Indies. 1831-3 Tomlinson's Cycl, Usef.Arts 
(1867) II, 298/1 The ‘starch -sized paper is generally thought 
to be preferable to the other kind. 1885 blanch. Exam, ix 
June 4/6 A destructive fire occurred . . in the ‘starchworks. 
1706 Loud. Gas. No. 4016/4 The White Lead-House at 
Rotheihith,..fit for a Deal.yard, ‘Starch-yard, or Brew- 
house, to be Let. 

b. Special comb. : starch, bandage, a ba&dage 
rubbed with starch paste, to serve as a splint; 
also attrib. ; starch bath, a medicinal bath or 
lotion made with starch ; staroh blue, cellulose 
(seequots .) ; st aroh-corn = Spelt sb. 1 1 ; starch 
fish, a jelly-fish (see 3 b) ; + starch-flour, starch 
in its solid form (see sense 1 note ) ; staroh glaze, 
a preparation for producing a glossy surface on 
starched goods; staroh grain, granule, each 
of the grains or granules of which starch con- 
sists; staroh-gum = Dextrin; starch hyacinth 
(see quot.); starch iodide, a compound of 
iodine and starch ; staroh jelly m starch mucilage-, 
f starohman, a starch manufacturer ; staroh 
mucilage, a paste made of wheat starch, used alone 
or as a vehicle in pharmacy; starch root (see 
quot, cf. starchwort) ; f starch-ruffed a., that 
wears a starched ruff ; staroli* splint, a splint 
made with a starch bandage (q.v.) ; starch sugar 
= Dextrose ; starch-water, a solution of starch 
and water ; + staroh wench, a young woman em- 
ployed as a starcher; f staarohwoman, a woman 
who sells starch ; starohwort (see quots.). 


1040 stances 20 ueo. 240/ x ine appareu amtaonne, a 
‘starch bandage. X895 Arnold 4 Sons' Catal. Sure. In 
strum. 684 Starch Bandage Shears. - Starch Bandage Cuttei 
1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 605 In very acute case 
[of lichen] . . Vidal recommends a litre of vinegar in 
‘starch bath. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) II. 707/2 Azur 
is employed to colour starch ; hence it has also been calle 
*starch-b!ue. 1880 Bessey Bot. f 70 From two to six pe 
cent of the whole [starch] grain.. bears some resemblanc 
to cellulose; it is distinguished as ‘starch-cellulose. 139 
Gerards Herbal 1. xliiu 63 Triticum Amyleum. * Starch 
come. 1866 Treas. Bot. 1092/a Starch-corn, Trilicm 
Spelta. 1540 MSS, Duke Rutland (Hist. MSS. Comm 
IV. 301 Payd for ‘sterche flour, ij d. x6oi Holland Plin 
xvm. vil I. 562 Touching Starch-flower called Amyluri 
it may be made of all kinds of wheat. 1803 Laundr 
Management ix. 64 Some *stargh glazes are sold as po wderi 
others as paste. 1849 Balfour Man. Bot. 8 Cell of Potati 
containing striated ‘staich grains. 1837 Henfrey Bo, 
1 683 ‘Starch-granules.. occur either singly or collected i 
masses of definite shape. 1834 tr - Pereira's Polarized Ligl 
(ed. 2) 278 The substance called dextrine is ‘starch-gun 
1819 Loudon Encycl. Pianist, 1836) 284 Muscariracemosun 
‘starch [hyacinth], 1878 Abnev Photogr. xxi. 151 A dar 
blue colour due to ‘starch iodide. 1899 Allbutt's Sys> 
Med. Will. 520 ‘Starch jelly is used for similar purpose: 
1738 Chambers Cycl, s.v. Starch , Such as require very fin 
Starch, don't content themselves, like the ‘Starch-men, wit 
the Refuse of Wheat, but use the finest grain. 1808 Al 
butts Syst.Med. V. 241 A tea-spoonful of oil of turpentin 
suspended in two ounces of ‘starch mucilage. x8sr T. I 
Groves in Pharm. frnl. XIII. 60 The Arum maculaiui 
is commonly called arrow-root or ‘starch root [Isle of Por 
“PuJ. * 7 8 3 Colman Capricious Lady Epil, in Prose 0 
Sev. Occas. (1787) III. 237 The ‘Starch-RufFd Maider 
Of Queen Besss reign. *869 B. Hill Essent. Bandagin 
111. 85 In six weeks the ‘starch splint may usually be dii 
. h _ l844 . .*§£ arch su S ar , £ see Glucose]. 1839 Ur 
JJict, Arts «66 The starch thus obtained*. may be use 
..in the moist state, .for the preparation of dextrine, an 
starch syrup. 1815 J. Nicholson Oper. Meek. 347 Th 
reel is sometimes p>: iced.. in a tub containing ‘starch-wate 
*893 Laundry Management ix. 66 Muslins ought merely! 


be dipped in very weak starch water, a 1626 Breton 
Figure of Four 11. (Grosart) 6/2 A needle wench, and a 
‘starch wench. 1604 Middleton Father Hulburd 1AE4, 
Trulls passing too and fro in the wash-shape of Laundresses, 
as your Bawdes about London in the manner of ‘Starch- 
women. 1597 Geuardr Herbal 11. ccxc. 685 The common 
Cockow pint is called in Latin A rum : . . in English Cockow 
pint, . . and of some ‘Starchwoort. 1866 Treas. Bot. 1092/2 
Staichwort, Arum maculatum. 

Starch (sta-itf), a. Somewhat arch. [f. Starch sb. 

A supposed 13th c. instance of this wotd, in the foim 
sterch (Long Life in OE. Misc. 156) quoted in some Diets., 
is illusory ; the scribe makes mistakes like drinche for drinke, 
and the other texts lead stare, sterk.l 
Of a person, his bearing, etc. : Stiff, unbending ; 
formal. 

1717 T. Killingbeck i 8 Sertn. xi. 230 'Tis but misrepresent- 
ing Sobriety as a Staich and Formal, and Vertue as a Labo- 
rious and Slavish thing, a 1720 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) 
Whs. (1753) L 146 Then Ph . . . ps came forth, as starch as a 
quaker, Whose simple profession’s a pastoial-maker. 17*1 
Ramsay Tartana 249 Lest, O fair nymphs, you should our 
patience tire, And starch reserve extinguish generous fire. 
1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue' s Anecd. Faint. (1786) IV. 1 
Holbein and the Flemish masters, who. .saw nothing but the 
starch and unpliant habits of the times. 1809 Malkin Gil 
Bias vi. i. r 12 A man who puts on all the starch formalities of 
an inveterate religionist. x8az Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Some old 
Actors, [Bensley as Malvolio] was starch, sptuce, opinionated, 
but his superstructure of pride seemed bottomed upon a sense 
of worth, 2837 Disra eli Venetia 1. xi, His housekeeper, . .as 
precise and staich as an old picture. 1904 H. Paul Hist. 
Mod Eng. II. x. 261 That stiff and starch publicist Vattel. 
Starch. (stajtJ), v. Forms: 5 steroh.(e, 
starche, (7 startche, stars), 7- starch. [ME. 
sterche OE. *st$rcan to make rigid (the pa. pple. 
is found in sttreedferk) adj., fixed or resolute of 
mind), f. stearc stiff, rigid : see Stark a. The 
mod.G. starken to starch is known no earlier than 
the 17th c. ; Sw. has starka to starch (app. already 
in 14th c.), and the derivative stdrkelse starch (*= 
WFlem. sterksel, a kind of starch used by weaveis). 

The formally equivalent OHG. sterchen (MHG. sterken, 
mod.G. starken ), OS. slerkian (MLG. sterken), (M)Du. 
sterken, (M)Sw. (?from LG.) st&rka, have the sense ‘to 
strengthen ’.] 

+ 1 . trans. To stiffen, make rigid ; to compose 
(one’s countenance) to a severe or formal expres- 
sion. Obs. 

1402 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 50 Who tytheth bot 3e the anet 
and the mente, sterching 3our faces [cf. Matt. vi. x6, exter- 
minant (v. r. demoliuntur ) facies suas\ to be holden holi. 
?cx6oo Distr. Emperor ill. i. in Bullen Old PI. (1884) III. 
209 Dothe not fawne, Nor croutche, nor crynge, nor startche 
his Countenance. 

2 . To stiffen (linen, etc.) with starch. 

14.. Lat.-Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wfilcker 613/31 S tibia, to 
starche. c 1450 in Aungier Syon (1840) 367 Whan the sexteyn 
. . hathe wasche the corpora? ones, sche. .schal wasche them, 
sterche them, drye them. x6ox B. Jonson Poetaster IV. i, 
And aske you, where you bought your lawne? And. .who 
starches you? 4:1623 in Songs 4 Poems Costume (Percy 
Soc.) xxx About his neck a flaunting ruff, .. Starched with 
white and blew.. .1698 [see Conjee], 17x8 Free-thinker 
No. 28. 197 A Milliner in the Neighbourhood.. Starches his 
Ruffs. x88x Besant & Rice Ckapl. of Fleet 1. iv, White 
bands, clean and freshly starched, and a very full wig. 

absol. 16x4 Stow Ann. 869/1 [They] made them cambrick 
Ruffes, and sent them to Mist. Dinghen, to starch... And 
then they began to send their Daughters.. to leamehow to 
starch. 1624 J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise Cl- Linen Wks. 
(X630) n. 169/1 She wrings, she folds, she'pleits, she smoothes, 
she starches. 


f b, with object the beard or moustache. Obs. 

1589 Nashe Pref. Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) io Sufficeth 
them.., hauing starched their beardes most curiouslie, to 
make a peripateticall path into the inner parts of the Citie. 
1642 Howell For. Trav. v. 68 If the one hath a Fancy to 
stars his musiachos. 1664 Butler Hud. 11. L 171 It [your 
beard] does your visage more adorn, Than if 'twere prun’d, 
and starcht, and lander'd, And cut square by the Russian 
Standard. X73X Mrs. Eliz. Thomas Life Corinna p. xxi, 
H's Valet being some Hours every Morning, in Starching 
his Beard, and Curling his Whiskers. 

+ o. fig. To make rigid, formal, or precise ; to 
frame (a discourse) in formal or pretentious terms. 
Also with up. Obs. 

16x3 A. Niccholes Disc. Marriage Is Wiving fix. 21 But 
as to please woman hath much starched vp man from his 
slouenry, so to delight man . . hath the woman thus increased 
in prides. 1644 Milton Areop, (Arb.) 64 How to be wisht 
were, such an obedient unanimity as this, what a fine con- 
formity would it starch us all into 7 1677 Gilpin Demonol. 
(1867) 161 A quaint discourse starched up in the dress of 
common rhetoric. 1680 C. Nesse Ch. Hist. 141 Hushai.. 
did defeat his counsel.. by starching an oration every way 
accommodated to Absaloms ambitious humour. 1763 Brit. 
Mag. IV. 495 Tho’ with prudish airs she starch her, Still 
she longs. 1771 Smollett Humphry Cl, 12 Sept., She 
starched up her behaviour with a double portion of reserve. 
18x4 Jane. Austen Mansf, Park I. ix. 180 Starched up into 
seeming piety, but with headsfullof somethingvery different. 

absol. 1698 M. Henry Life P. Henry viii. (1699) 117 He 
us d to say, he could not Starch in his Preaching . knowing 
W “PK 1 “ e Language.. is stiff, and forced, and fine (as they 
call it) it doth not reach the greatest part of the Heaiers. 

3. + a. To fasten or stick with starch paste ; also 
with on, up. Obs. 

x6m Dekkbr Satiro-m. E 3, 1 haue a set of letters readie 
stMcht to my hands. XJS73 Hickeringill Gregory 38 Some 
Common Herd of mankind.. would quietly, .pass by 
S£ Title-Page, (when starch'd up with the Play-house 
Bills), 1676 T, Miller Modellist 4 In starching three or 
font sheets of paper together. 1717 S. Sewall Diary 



STAR-CHAMBER. 


8 Jan. (1883) III. 116 A virulent Libel was starch'd on upon 
the Three Doors of the Meeting House. a 1721 Prior Sat, 
Poets 66 And find’st thy Picture starch’d 'gainst Suburb 
Wall. 


b. To apply a starch paste mountant to (a 
photographic print). 

1892 Photogr. Ann. II. 53 The piint should bo mounted 
dry, by starching the back and allowing it to diy and 
moistening the mount. 

Star-chamber, ^starred chamber. Al&o 
(nonce-form) chamber of stars, [f. Stab si. 1 . 
Stabbed a . ; rendering Anglo-L. camera stellata 
(14th c.), AF. chambre cfestoiles , des csteilles, 
esieillee (14th c.). 

The conjecture of Sir T. Smith ( Commonvi . Eng. in. iv, 
a 1577) that the chamber was so called ‘because at the first 
all the roofe thereof was decked with images of starres 
gilted appears to have no confirmatory evidence, but is 
highly probablo. The notion, made popular by Blackstonc, 
that the chamber had been the depository of 1 starrs ’ or 
Jewish bonds (see Starr) has no claim to consideration.] 

1 , The appellation of an apartment in the royal 
palace at Westminster, in which during the r4th 
and the 15th c. the chancellor, treasurer, justices, 
and other members of the king's council sat to 
exercise jurisdiction. 

a. 1398 Acc. Exch. 1 C R. 470/17 m. 3 Circa reparationcm 
tecture domus vocate Sten ed chambre infra pcilacium prod ic. 
turn. 14*6 Rolls of Parlt. V. 409/2 In the Sterred Chambre 
at Westmynstre, it was said and declared, vnlo my Lottie of 
Bedford [etc.]. *433 Ibid. IV. 424/2 Lovdes of yo Kyngs 
Counseil, beyng assembled in ye Steriid Chambre. 1303 
Star Chamber Cases (Selden Hoc.) I. 22s Tho king our 
souerain Lordcs moste honorable and most discrete Counsell 
in the starryd Chamber. 1533-4 Act 23 Hen, VIII c. 1 § 2 To 
appere before the kynges ilighnes, and the Lordis of hys 
most honorable Counseil in the Sterred Chambre at West- 
mynster. 

p. 1422 Close Roll 1 Hen, VI. m. 21 b, In quadamcamcra vo- 
cata le Sterne-chamere infra palacium dotnini Regis Westm, 
1427 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 334/a Eli presence des plusours 
Seignours du Conscill nostre dit Sr. le Roi..osteantz en lo 
Sterre chambre de Westm r . *430 Ibid. V. 179/1 Sittyng in 
your Counseill in tho SLerro Chambre, in your Paleis. a 1548 
Hall Citron., Hen. VI, , 137 b, The same Duke sayde openly 
in the starre chamber before the lordes of the Counsail, that 
Jetc,]. 1360 Procl. in Cardwell Docntn. Ann. (1839) I. 260 
To certify her majesty’s privy council, or the council in the 
starchambcr at Westminster. 1591 Lamiiaude Archeion 
(1635) 148 So the Councell-Chamber of that Palace.. hath 
beene of long time called the Star-Chamber. 


2 . (More fully Coitrt of Star-chamber.) A court, 
chiefly of criminal jurisdiction, developed in the 
15th c. from the judicial sittings of the King’s 
Council in the Star Chamber at Westminster. The 
judges were the Lord Chancellor or Lord Keeper, 
the Lord Treasurer, the Lord Privy Seal, and any 
peers that chose to attend. The rules of procedure 
of the court rendered it a powerful instrument in 
the hands of a sovereign or a ministry desirous of 
using it for purposes of tyranny, and the abuse of 
it under James I and Charles I have made it a 
proverbial type of an arbitrary and oppressive 
tribunal. It was abolished by an Act of the Long 
Parliament in 1641. 

1487 Act 3 Hen. VII c. 1 Pro Camera Stellata. An Acte 
geving the Court of Starchainber Authority to punnyshe 
Mydemeanors [sic]. *5*2 Skelton Why not to Court 185 
In the Chambre of Surres All maters there ho marres. 
*534 Star Chamber Cases (Selden Soc.) II. 31s A bille 
ageynst the seid mulsho in the kynges most honorable Courte 
of Sterred Chamber. *604 Bacon A pot. 41, I was absent 
that day at the Starre-chamber. 1622 — Hen. VII, 64 As 
the Chancerie had the Pretorian power for Equitie j So the 
Star-chamber had the Censorian power for Offences, vnder 
the degree of Capitall. *637 [title] A Decree of Starie- 
Chamber, concerning Printing, x 6« Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. 
187 The most sturdy and refractory Non-conformists (especi- 
ally if they had any visible Estates) were brought into the 
Star-Chamber, the power wheieof was above dispute. *692 
[T. Wilson] Vindic. Carol, at The taking away the several 
Courts of the Star-chamber. 1764 Churchill Gotham 11. 
490 Curs'd Star-Chambers made, or rul’d tho law. 

b. transf. (allusively.) 

1396 Edw. Ill, n. ii. 163 When to the great Starre-chamber 
ore our heads The vniuersell Sessions cals to count This 
packing euill, we both shall tremble for it. a 1623 Wr . ester 
Allies <5- Virg. 1. ill. (1634) 7 This three moneths did we 
never house our heads, but in yon great star-chamber. 
a 1633 Austin Medit. (1633) 194 Sent, as Messengers from 
the Star-chamber of heaven. 

o. attrib. 

*596 Lett . Lit. Men (Camd.) 93 The last starrehamber day 
of this terrae. 1398 Shaks. Merry IV. 1. i. a Sir Hugh, per- 
swade me not : I will make a Star-Chamber matter of it. 
*647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. nr. § an The two bilk for the 
taking away the Star Chamber court and the High Com- 
mission. 1639 Rusitw. Hist. Coll. I. 671 To acknowledge 
his offence at the Council-board, the Star-Chamber-Bar, and 
Exchange. 1800 Asiatic Ann. Reg. 1 1 . St. Papers* etc. Ba/a 
They would steadily oppose the reviving of a nefarious star- 
chamber process. 1822 Scott Nigel xvi, Act you aware 
this is a Star Chamber business, young gentleman? 

transf. 1888 Daily News 23 June 6/2 The defendants 
solicitor was furnished . . with the transcript of the shorthand 
writer's notes, taken at a * Star Chamber^ inquiry of four of 
the witnesses examined. 


Hence (nonce-wd.) Bta*r chamber v. trans, to 
bring before the Star-chamber. 

*640 Shirley Constant Maid v. 1 3, You have conspired 
to rob, cheat, and undo me • I'U have you all Star-chamber d. 
VOL. IX. 
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Starched (starijt), ppl. a. [f. Starch v. + 

-ED I.] 

1. Stiffened with or as with starch, a. of linen, 
etc. Also with out. Hcncc, of a person. 

1617 B. Rich Irish Hubbub 9 Wee haue conuei ted the 
collcr of steele to a yellow-staiched-band. 1707 J. Stevens 
ti. Queue do's Com. Whs. (1709) 223 My curious staich’d 
Band. 1818 Scott Rob Roy 1, The ex-mimster, as bolt up- 
right as a staiched luff and laced cassock could make him. 
i8pa Mrs. II. Wood Channings xxxvi, Martha woie a 
crinoline.., ancl a starched-out muslin gown over it, 1891 
I-Iardy Tcssxxv, A broad-brimmed hat and highly-starched 
cambric morning-gown, 

f b. of the beard or hair. Ohs. 

*399 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hunt, iv. iv, Who? this 
i’ the starcht beard? 1633 P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. vir. 71 
Some with black teirours his faint conscience baited, That 
wide he star'd, and staiched hair did stand. 

2. fig. Stiff, formal, precise, a. of a person, his 
countenance, behaviour, etc. 

*599 B, Tonson Ev. Man out of Hunt. 1. ii, And when you 
come to Playes, be humorous, lookc with a good starcht 
face and ruffle your brow like a new boot. 1607 Puritan t. 
iv. 34 Good Cocks-combe 1 what makes that pure, starch'd 
foole here? *626 Shirlev Brothers v. i, One boisteious 
fellow, With a starched voice and a worse vizard., quoitecl 
me Into the coach again. *66r Wood Life 3 May (O.H.S.) 
I. 395 John Haselwood, a proud, starch'd, format and syco- 
phantiring clisterpipo. 1662 E. Hopkins Serin. Funeral 
A. Grevil (1663) 33 This taught him to outstrip in true 
wisdorae, temperance and fortitude . . whatsoever those 
starch't and formall moralists did. 1708 Swift Abol. CJir. 
Misc. (1711) 17a Does the Gospel any where prescribe a 
starched squeezed Countenance, a Stiff foimal Gate. 1749 
Smollett Gil Bias vm. ix, (1782) III. 19a A paicel of inso- 
lent fellows, with their self-sufficient starched airs 1 177* — 
Humphry Cl. a Apr., A maiden of forty-five, exceedingly 
starched, vain, and ridiculous. 1822 W. Irvins Bractb. 
Hall xxvi. 233 Mrs. Hannah moved about with starched 
dignity among tho rustics. *837 Dickens Pichw. xxvii, His 
looks were starched, hut his white neckerchief was not. 
x86a Sala Accepted Addr. 3, I was seriously afraid that I 
should be married to some starched old maid, 
b. of an oration, ceremony. 

x65g Wood Life Dec. (O.II.S.) 1 . 300 And ‘scandahis ’ it 
was to have a formall starcht piayer before it. 1672 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles 1. m. x. (cd. a) xo8 Aristotle tels us, that it [an 
oration] must be natural, not feigned, artificial or starched. 
X693 Humours Town 31 Syllogising, that damn’d statcli’d 
method of the Schools, a 1734 North Exam. 11. v. § 133 
(1740) 398 And they wrote It as lie spoke it, which useth not 
to be in any starched Method. > 1792 Mary Wollstonccrai r 
Rights Worn. v. ai7 A cultivated understanding and an 
affectionate heait will never want starched rules of dccoium. 
1883 R. Ritchie lih. Sibyls i. 28 A contrast to prim, starched 
scholastic life. 1884 Christian ll'orld 19 June 463/4 The 
stiff starched ‘older of service', the lented pews, with tho 
odious distinction of free seats. 

Hence Sta'rofcedly adv., StaTohedness. 

1671 L. Addison l Vest Barbary 105 Don Diego de Palma 
..chanceing to smile at the Moors Deportment, as not an- 
swering the starch'd ness of his own Nation. *702 C. Ma- 
ther Slagti. Chr. vn. ii. (1832) 496 The fierceness of his 
talking in publick, and the starch tness of his living in pri- 
vate. 1705 J, Dunton Life 143 'Twas the Vitals of Religion 
that she minded, and not Forms and Modes j and.. she did 
not think her self oblig’d to such a Starch’dness of Carriage 
ns iB usual amongst the Bostonians. X873 Browning Red 
Cott. Nt.-Cap 379 See, the church With its white steeple,.. 
Starchedly warrants all beneath is matched By all above, 
one snowy innocence 1 

Starcher (stauLfai). [£. Staboh v , and sb. + 

-eb y 

1 . One whose employment or trade is to starch 
linen. 

e X515 Cache Lorclls B. (Percy Soc.) 10 Butlers, sterchers, 
and musterde makers. 1598 Florzo, Amitatrice, a starcher. 
16x4 Stow Ann. 869/1 [In 1564] Mxstris Dinghen..came to 
London.. and there professed herselfea starcher. 1669 E. 
Chamberlayne Pres. State Eng. 1. xiv. 302 Of the Queen 
Consorts Court... A Laundress, a Semstress, a Starcher. 
1723 Bradley’s Family Diet. s. v. Clear Starching, Most 
Starchers boil their Muslins, which they should not by 
reason it wears them out. 1893 Laundry Management ix. 
63 People of inventive turns of mind have stepped in the 
bieach to help the starchers, offering them prepared glazes. 

2. A starched neckcloth ; also attnb. 

x8x8 [title] Neckclothitania ; or, Tietania : being an Essay 
on Starchers. Ibid. 38 If this be true.. a furious effort must 
be made unanimously by all starcher-wearers, to stop it in 
its birth. 183* R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour i. 3 If [he 
wore] a striped waistcoat, then the starcher would he imbued 
with somewhat of the same colour and pattern. 

3. A starching machine. 

1893 Laundry Management ix. 63 In machine starching, 
the liquid starch is poured into a dash-wheel revolving 
washer or special starcher. 1909 Daily Ckron. 3 Sept. 6/6 
Contents of Laundry, 6 washing machines, two starchers. 
Starching (sta’rtjig), vbl. sb. [f. Staboh v. 
+ -ING 1 ] 

1 . The action of the verb Staboh. 

1390-1 Nonoich Sacrist's Roll (MS.), Vestiarium. Pro 
Coole pro staichyng, vilj d. 1444 Compota Domed. (Abbotsf. 
Club) 23 Furfur. .Uberantur lotrici de camera pro sterchyng 
velaminum domine et generosarum suarum hoc anno,.] 
qunrterium. 1320-30 Rec. St. Mary at Hill (1905) 330 Paid 
for wasshyng & Starchyng of j>e pix clothe ij d. x67xDryden 
Assign, hi. i, A Waiting-woman , . with mignty Golls, rough- 
Grain'd, and red with Starching. 1837 Whittocic Bk. 
Trades (1842) 32 (Bleacher) The next process is 'starching 
and bluing. 1893 Laundry Management ix. 65 Starching 
may be done either by hand or by machine. 

b. attrib, 

1383 Stubbes Anat. Abus, ix, 33 They haue their starch- 
ing houses.. the better to trimme and dresse their ruffes. 


STARE. 

1688 Holme Armoury hi. 348/1 The Weaveis Starching 
Brush, is a long square Bristle Brush ; with it he Starchetn 
the Yarn. 1839 U RE Diet. Arts 1167 Starching and Steam- 
drying Apparatus. Ibid. 1168 C, is the cloth.bcam, from 
which the starching roller draws forward the goods. 1873 
J. Paton in Encycl. Brit. III. 817/2 [Bleaching.] The 
staiching mangle and diy big-machine ate seen together in 
fig. 10. 1893 Laundry Management xviii. 153 Starching 
machines are viitually tho same as the above [blueing ma- 
chines]. 

f2. concr. Starch. Obs. 

x6i2 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1633) 201 The excre- 
ments being of a yellowish colour in young men (like their 
starching nowadayes). 1773 Ash, Starching, . . the starch 
put in cloaths to make them stiff. 

Starchly (stautjli), adv. [f. Staboh a. + -lt 2.] 
In a stiff, formal or precise manner. 

1704 Swift Let. Tisdall 20 Apr., Wks. 1841 11.439/2 In 
answer to all this, I might with good pretence enough talk 
starchly, and affect ignorance of what you would be at. 
*755 Johnson, Sturdily, stlfily, precisely. 

Starchn.es s (stauifnes). [f. Stabch a. + 
-nebs.] Stiffness of manner, formality, preciseness. 

1683 J. H. tr. lOih Sat. Juv. Ep. Ded. x Without any 
manner of Starchness or Ceremony, I may write what I 
please to you with the greatest freedom and liberty that 
can be. 17x3 Guardian No. 29 r 4 The Coquet in her turn 
laughs at the Starchness and nwkward Affectation of the 
Prude, i860 A. L. Windsor Ethica vil. 388 That aca- 
demical starchness and that academical affectation which 
dons and tutors love to sec in their undergraduates'. 

Starchy (slautfi), a. [f. Staboh sb. +-y.] 

1. Of or belonging to starch ; resembling that of 
starch. 

1802 Coleridge Lett., To IV. Sothcby (1895) 384 This 
[cloud] is of a starchy grey. x8ix A. T. Thomson Lond, 
Disp. (1818) 406 The pieces. .break with a short starchy 
fracture. 

2. Of the nature of starch ; composed of or con- 
taining starch-grains. 

1838 T, Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 667 The solution oi 
diastase,. separates amidin from all starchy substances con- 
taining it. x86i Bentley Bot. 343 The albumen is described 
ns mealy, starchy, or farinaceous, when its cells are filled 
with starch-grains, 1867 Chamb. Encycl. IX. 86/1 Limit 
the diet of the patient.. to a purely starchy diet, such as 
arrowroot. 1913 E. Thorpe Diet. Applied Chem, V. 172/2 
The starchy liquor as it comes from the sieves generally 
contains some sand. 

3. Of linen, etc. : Stiffened with starch. 

1863 [Implied in starchiness-, see below]. 

4. fig. Of a person : Stiff, foimal, precise. 

1828-32 Webster, Starchy, stiff, piecisc. 1859 Hotten's 

Slang Did. iox Stanley, stutk-up, high-notioned, showily 
dicssed, disdainful, cross. X864 F. W, Robinson Mattie 
II. 286 He was the poor relation, he fancied, and borne of 
these starchy beings scented his poverty by instinct. x88o 
‘ Ouida ’ Moths xiv, London had got so much nicer, she said, 
so much less starchy. 1897 W. C. Hazutt Four Genera- 
tions II. iv. vii. 149 My father, .got into trouble by asking 
some rather starchy people to meet them at dinner. 

Hence Sta'roMly adv., Bta/rohiiiess. 

1859 F. Francis Newton Dogvant III. ii, 51 Ned rode 
after her, rather piqued at what he termed Mils sisters’ 
starchiness \ 1865 Daily Tel. 6 May, The night-dress., 
had all the freshness and starchiness of one which bad only 
just been taken for use. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. 1. ill, 
There were no distinctively clerical lines in the face,.. no 
tricks of starchiness or of affected ease. x88a Ogilvib, 
Starchily. x886 G. R- Sims Ring o' Bells 98 Primness and 
starchiness are not always the signs of a bad heart, 
Starek, obs. form of Staiik. 

Sta'rdom, nonet-nod. [-dom.] The world or 
status of ‘ star * actors. 

1865 Times 6 Sept. 13 The theatres of New York differ 
horn each other in their power of giving lustre to Stardom. 

Star-dust. 

1. A sir. Innumerable minute stars, likened, as 
seen in the telescope, to particles of dust. 

1844 Smyth Cycle Celestial Obj. 1 . 307 In some straggling 
clusters the components are nearly of the same magnitude, 
but in others they are extremely different, the brighter in- 
dividuals being apparently on a ground, as it were, of star 
dust, really ‘powdered with stars', 1850 Nichol Archil. 
Heavens 32 Masses still farther off may best be likened to 
a handful of golden sand, or, as it is aptly termed, star-dust. 
1878 Newcomb Pop. Astron. iv. L 443 Many of them [these 
clusters] are so distant that the most powerful telescopes., 
show them only ‘as a patch of star-dust. 

2. Meteoric matter in fine particles supposed to 
fall upon the earth from space; * cosmic dust’. 

1879 A. Geikie Geol. Sb. xiii. (1882) 323 Mud gathers on 
the floor of these abysses [of the ocean]., so slowly that tho 
very star-dust which falls from outer space forms an appre- 
ciable part of it. 

gtajfl (ste»i), sbJ- Now arch, and dial. Forms : 

1 steer, (stear, star), 5 staar, 6 star, staare, 7 
steare, 8 stear, 4- stare. £OE« steer xnasc. =* MLG. 
star masc., OHG. star inasc., slara fern. (mod.G. 
star, also written staar, stahr ), Olcel. stari (Edda 
Gl. ; Sw., None, stare, Da. steer) OTeut. *staro-s, 
staron-, cogn. w. L. sturnus of the same meaning.] 
A bird of the genus Sturnus : = Stabling. 

c 725 Corpus Gloss,, Sturnus, staer. C950 Lindisf. Gosp. 
Matt x. 29 Tuoeje stores vel hronsparaas. c 1381 Chaucer 
Pari. Foules 348 The stare that the counseil can bewrey. 

<r X400 Pllgr. Senate (Caxton 1483) v. v. (1839) 76 Tbenne I 
bethought me vppon the byrdes as thrasshes, and thrustels, 
and stares. 14B6 Bk. St. Albans f vi b, A Murmuracion 
of stares. 1530 Palsgr, 275/2 Staare a byrde, estoumeav. 
0x532 Du Wes Introd. Fr. ibid. 9x2 The star, lesprohon. 
154a Boorde Dyetary xv. (1870) 271 Rads and Isaac prayseth 
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yonge staares. 1639 Sir R. Gordon Gen. Hist. Eat Mom 
Sutherland 3 Steares or Stirlings,, .and all other kinds of 
■wildfowl and birds. 1673 Dryden Marr. a la Modem, i. 
He taught a prating Stare to speak my name, a 1™ Prior 
Poems, Turtle $ Sparrow 356 An honest Rook Told it a 
Snipe, who told a Stear Who told it those, who told it her. 
i 7 68 Pennant Brit. Zool 1 . 231 The Stare breeds in hollow 
trees, eaves of houses &c. 1845 Hew Stat. Ate. Scot. XIV. 
x8o (Ross & Cromarty* The stare is also a rare bird. xSos 
Morris Earthly Par. 1 . 1. 167 And plovers cry about the 
meads. And the stares chatter. 1910 Spectator 26 Mar. 506/1 
Whitethroat and willow-wren and whistling stare binging 


together. 

tt. Omitk. With prefixed word, denoting some 
particular species of the genns Stumus. 

*678 Ray Willughby's Omith. n. xix. 196 Bontius his 
Indian Stare. [Willughby Siumus Indicus Boniit.] x 787 
Latham Suppl. Gen. Syn. Birds I. * 37 . Common Stare, 
Siumus vulgaris* Silk Stare. Length eight inches. 1829 
Griffith tr. Cuvier VIL 173 Cape Stare, Siumus Capensis. 

Stare (ste®i), sb.* Also 5-6 Sc. stair, [f. 

Stare v .] 

+1. Power of seeing. Obs. rarer -1 . 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 583 He pat stykked vche a stare 
in vche steppe yja 

+ 2. A condition of amazement, horror, admira- 
tion, etc., indicated by staring. Obs. 

c % 480 Henryson Mor. Fables iv. ( Fox's Confess.) xviii, 
Astonist all still into ane stair he stude. 1513 Douglas 
JEneis iv. ii. 58 Sche. .in a stair behaldis hym for joy. i6xa 
Shaks. Temp. in. iiL 94 Why stand you In tins strange 
stare ? 1904 M. Hewlett Queen's Quair m. iv, She was in 
a stare. * I am, going to the King '. 

3. An act or a habit of staring; a fixed gaze 
with the eyes wide open. 

1700 Dryden Pal. <j- Arc. in. 43 He look’d a Lion with 
a gloomy Stare. 1778 Miss Burney Evelina (1701) II. 112 
She cast her languishing eyes round the room with a vacant 
stare. 1796 Plain Sense HI. 78 With a broad stare of in- 
comprehension, she was answered. 1840 Dickens Old C. 
Shop ii, After bestowing a stare and a frown on me. 1855 
Tennyson Maud 1. xiii. 22 [He] gorgonised me from head 
to foot With a stony British stare. 1911 Galsworthy Pa- 
trician ii. ii. 179 Unmoved by the stares of the audience, 
Barbara sat absorbed in moody thoughts. 

"b. generalized use. rare. 

1785 Cowper Task it. 430 Avaunt all attitude, and stare, 
And start theatric, practised at the glass 1 

c. To make a stare : to make people stare, excite 
astonishment, f To be on the stare : to be staring. 

1804 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Epist. to Ld. Mayor Wks. 1812 
V. 203 We have been upon the stare For yonr Address. 
1808 — One More Peep at R. Acad. ibid. 359 A vulgar 
World delights in glare Adores whatever makes a stare. 

d. Used for : The object stared at. 

1753 E. Moor in World No. 43 T 8 She never hears the 
ward Infidel mentioned from the pulpit, without fancying 
herself the stare of the whole rabble of believers. 

•p Stare, sb.Z Obs . Also 7 starre. [ad. It. 
f stara , staro (also staid) ; the med.L. forms are 
stara, starium , starius; perh. shortened from L. 
sextarins : see Sester, Sextab, Sextary.] An 
Italian measure of grain, etc., corresponding to 
the bushel, but varying according to locality or 
the kind of substance measured. Also as a weight 


(see qnot. 1632). 

1540 St. Papers Hen. VIII, VIII. 235 ThEmperour hath 
given this State licence to draw owt of the lealme of Naples 
abowt 80000 staris of wete. 162a Malynes Anc. Law- 
Merck. 26 Italie. They doe also weigh., by starre of 
220 lb. weight. 1698 Phil. Trans. XX. 286 Ashes drawn 
from a Stare and a half of Bran, burnt.. in the Furnace 
with Sulphur. [x8tx P. Kelly Univ. Cambist I. 512 
Modena. . . Corn is measured by the S taro or S taja, 4 of which 
are nearly equivalent to an English Quarter.] 

Stare (steal), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. stared 
(ste®jd), Also 6 stayre, staar. [OE. starian, 
corresp. to (M)LG., Dn. staren, OHG. staren 
(MHG. siarn), ON. stara (Norw. stara), f. OTeut. 
*staro- (see Starbbhkd a.). 

In mod.Ger. the vb has disappeared, being merged in the 
cognate vb starren (OHG. starred) to be rigid ; the sense 
‘ to look fixedly, stare * being capable of being regarded as 
a particular application of the general meaning. A vb. of 
identical meaning, and prob. cognate, though the phono* 
logical relation is obscure, exists in several Teut. langs. : 
ON. stira (Da. stirre, Sw. stirra), mod.G. stieren.] 

1. intr. To gaze fixedly and with eyes wide open. 
Said also of the eyes. Const, in mod. use chiefly 
at (also in indirect passive), in (a person's face) , and 
occas. after, into , through . ; formerly (now arch.) 
on, upon. Also with advs. about , around , or advb. 
phr. denoting direction. 

In modern use the verb ordinarily implies rudeness, or is 
otherwise disparaging ; hence many of the older examples 
would now be diffeiently expressed. 

Beowulf 1781 pat ic on pone hafelan heorodreorigne , . 
eagum starige. cxooo /Elfric Lives Saints xv. 199 ForSan 
pe se earn, .msg swySost starian on pare sunnan leoman. 
ax 300 Cursor M. 13557 Quen men him. sagh pat kneu him 
are, Fast pai can on him to state, c 1340 Nominate (Skeat) 
176 Homme doile gutnyle , M. with ee starith. 13. , E, E. 
Allit. P. A. 149 Abowte me con I stole & stare To fynde 
a forpe. 13. . Ibid, B. 389 Summe styje to a stud & stared 
to pe heuen, 136a Langl. P. PI. A. xn. 6r, I stode stille in 
a stodie and stared a-bowte. CX374 Chaucer Troy his n. 
1142 This Pandarus gan on here for to stare, a 1400-50 
Wars Alex. 263. He in his sege lened In stody still as a 
stane, & starid in hire face, C1400 Destr. Troy 8627 He 
stode pus in slid, starit hym vpon. 141a Lydg. Troy Bk. 
1337 P«i wern so rude to staren and to gase To gape & loke, 


as it wer on a mase. c 1430 Hymns V 1 rg. (1867) 37 Summe 
staren broode & moun not se. c 1440 P romp. Faro. 1^21 2 
Staryn, wythe brode eyne, patentibus oaths respiare. 

Totters Misc. (Arb.) 241 For had he come in golden 
garmentes bright, Or so as men mought haue starde on tne 
sight. 1570 Levins Manip. 252/45 To stayre, m 
contemplare. a 1586 Sidney Arcatha 1. xiu § 4 f t £™” n f 
upon his tip-toes, and staring as though he would have a 
mote pulled out of his eie. 1589 Puttcnham EugLPeesi e 
xii. xxiv. (Arb.) 300 King Henry th eight.. could not abide 
to haue any man stare in his face. 1602 Marston Automo s 
Rea. iv. iii, Her bright eyes gan ope, And starde upon turn. 
1697 Dryoen Virg.Past.vi. 34, He stares^ around, with 
stupid Eyes. Ibid., Geort 
stare, Lean are their Loon 

Gibber She wou'd etc. v. 

I give an Account of this to my Father, or your Friends in 
Sevil ? 1806 H. Siddons Maid, Wife, Widow 1 . 95 , 1 sat 
for hours together staring on the fire. 1817 Keats Sowuxi, 
Like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes He star d at the 
Pacific. 1B18 Scott Hrt. Midi, ix, There was,. scarce a 
maiden on whom he did not stare. x8ao W. Irving Sketch 
Bk. I.73 They . . stared athim with fixed statue-like gaze. 1835 
Marryat Jacob Faithful xii, She’d a roguish eye, and liked 
to be stared at, as most pretty women do, because it flatteis 
their vanities. 1848 Dickens Dombeyiv, By having. stared 
for three or four days successively through every optical in- 
strument in hisshop. Geraint $r Lind 267 Two 

wild men supporters of a shield, Painted, who stare at open 
space. 1859 FitzGerald Omar xxiv, Alike for those wno 
for To-day prepare, And those that after a To-morrow stare. 
1865 Livingstone Zambesi xvi. 326 They [the hippopotami] 
stare with peculiar stolid looks. 1878 Miss Braddon Elea- 
nor's Viet, i, A few hurried off to the Market-place, to stare 
at the Cathedral Church of Saint Jacques, 1880 Ouida 
Moths I. 21 And be kind, enough not to stand here and 
stare; everybody is listening. X907 J. A. Hodges Elent. 
Photogr. (ed. 6) 119 The sitter should never be allowed to 


b. colloquial phrases. 

1694 Motteux Rabelais v. ix. 41 Panurge star'd at him 
likeadead Pig. 1714 Gay What d’ye call it? 1 i, His loving 
mother left him to my care Fine child, as like his dad as he 
could stare. 1796 Jane Austen Sense < 5 - Sens, xiii, Oh ! yes ; 
and as like him as she can stare, 1809 Malicin Gil Bias x. 
x. (Rtldg.) 373 He stared like a stuck pig at my equipment l 

IT o. In poetry used (on account of rhyme or 
alliteration) for : To look. Obs. Cf. Stare sb.% 1 . 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 7 Whanne I mai upon hire stare, 
..Myn herte is full of such gladnesse. C 1400 Destr, Troy 
5551 Wo so staris on pis story, or stodis perin, Take hede 
on pe harmys & the hard lures. 

d. transf. and Jig. Of things: To be obtrusively 
conspicuous. Also in obvious transferred uses 
with comparison of lights or windows to eyes. 

1657 Billingsly Brachy-Martyrol. iii. 12 So said, thus 
rack'd, into a fire he’s thrown, And now his wasting bowels 
stared on The Tyrants face. 1825 Lamb Elia Ser. n. 
Barbara S—, And then came staring upon her the figures 
of her little stockingless and shoeless sisters. X863 Cowden 
Clarke Shaks. Char, iii. 84Their subtleties of character stale 
out like the bones of a starved beast. 1895 P. Hemingway 
Out of Egypt 11. 175 One evening, as I stood watching a 
vessel in the harbour, that stared townwards with a hundred 
round unblinking eyes. 1909 Bridges Paraphr. PEn. vi. 
Poems (1913) 457 Right i* the front stareth the columnar gate 
adamantine. 

2 . quasi-fnww. with complement. 

a. With adv., adj., or phrase expressing the re- 
sult of staring at a person or thing ; esp. in to stare 
(a person) out of countenance (see Countenance 
sb. 6 b). 

1672 Villus rs (Dk. Buckhra.) Rehearsal iv. i. (Arb.) 
103 Who e’er to gulp one drop of this dares think I’l stare 
away his very pow'r to drink. 17x0 D'Urfey Pills III. 319 
The.. Stone ..stares Deucalions. .Boys, into. .Pebbles. 1833 
Lytton Godolfhin xxiii, She did not stare young men out 
of countenance. 1844 Mrs. Browning Poems, Dead Pan x, 
Thou art staring the stars pale. 1857 [see Countenance sb. 
6 b]. 

b. To stare (a person) in the face [after the older 
phrase in Look v. i e] : to stare at (his) face ; also 
fig. of a thing, to be glaringly obvious to, to force 
itself on the notice of. 


1690 Locke Hum. Und. 1. iii. § 13 Whether it be possible, 
for People.. to offend against a Law.. that stares them in 
the Face, whilst they are breaking it ? 169a R. L’Estkange 
Fables cclxxx. 245 But to come now to the Ungrateful 
Point, the Bare Innuendo of it would stare so many People 
in the Face,_that [etc.]. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India $ P , 
9 They staring one in the Face, and in the mean time 
..steal a Handkerchief. 1737 Bolingbroke Occas. Writer 
ii. 44 This terrible Object stares our speculative Enquirer 
in the Face, and disturbs his Head. X769 Junius Lett. 
xix. 82 The contradiction was unexpectedly urged and 
stared him in the face. 1790 Buchan Dom. Med, 569 Few 
people 4 will submit to the extirpation till death stales 
them in the face. 1817 Ld. Ellen borough in Maule <$• 
Selwyn'sRep. VI. 316 When he knew himself insolvent, and 
when ruin and bankruptcy were staring him in the face. 
1846 Greener Set. Gunnery 98 The mock sales.. that stare 
us in the face at every turning. 1855 Abp. Thomson Laws 
of Thought § 46 A man stares his friend in the face without 
recognising him. 191a Throne 7 Aug 205/1 To minimise 
the seventy of the defeat which Ministers see stating them 
in the face. 


0 . To stare (a person) up and down', to survey 
with a stare from head to foot. 

1889 May Crommelin & J, M. Brown Violet Vyvian III. i. 
6 She always stares me up and down at the meets. 1891 
H. S. Merriman Prisoners $ Captives II. 78 They are 
staring me up and down like a wild animal. 

3. Used with implication of a mental state, 
t a. To open the eyes wide in madness or fury ; 
to glare. Often in alliterative phrases, e. g. scowl 


STAREBLIND. 


and stare , stamp and stare (see Stamp v. 2 c), 
swear and stare, denoting the indications of un- 
controlled rage. Obs. 

c 1*50 Death 234 in O. E. Misc., He [sc. the Devil] teqneb 
mid his mupe and stare)? mid his eje. exx 50 Owl Night. 
77 Pu stalest so pu wille abyten. a 1300 Havelok 508 btannde 
als he weie wod, 134® Hampole Pr. Consc. 2225 Als wode 
Ivons thai [the devils] sal than fare, And raumpe on hym, 
and skoul and stare, c 1360 Song of Yesterday 53 mE.E.P. 
U862) 134 Nis..non so styf to stunt ne stare.. .pat he 
nab warnynges to be ware. X390 Gower Conf. II. 63 He 
gan to fare Into the field and loke and stare. As he which 
feigneth to be wod. X399 Langl. Rich. Redeles ni. 189 
This makyth men. .to stroute and to stare and stryue a3eyn 
vertu. a 1400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxix. 11. 75 pe 
Ieuh bi-gon to stare and swere And seide per com non such 
child >ere. 1530 Palsgb. 733/2 , 1 stare, as a mans eyes stare 
for anger. ci 1548 Hall Ckron Hen. VI, 131D1 Lorde 
how the Flemines bragged . . that Calice should be. wonne . . 
swearyng and staryng, that thei would haue it, within thre 
daies at the moste. X579 Northbrooke Dicing (1843) 8 If 
he can sweare and stare they say hee hath a stout courage, 
xsoo Spenser F. Q. 1. iv. 33 His eies.. stared sterne on all 
that him beheld. Ibid. in. vii. 39 Her firie eyes with furious 
sparkes did stare. 16x5 J. Taylor (Water P.) Taylor s Re v. 
Wks. (1630) 11. 145/2 Some laught, some swore, some star d 
and stamp’d and curst. 1667 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 
Friendly Advt. (1669) 03b, They.. will swear and stare, 
crack and boast/That they have done all things according to 
Art. 1837 A. Tennent Force of Imag. 64 His eye-balls 
stared with vicious scowl. 

b. To open the eyes wide in astonishment; 
hence, to be amazed. 

X399 Langl, Rich. Redeles 11. 8 Some stode astonyed and 
stared for drede. c X400 Rowland % O. 551 Drondale felle 
so sadde and sare Pat be Sara^ene bi-gane to stare, a X400 
Ptstill of Susan 285 (MS. Phillipps) Tho criede bat ferly 
f read frely] fode : * Why spillist pou innocent blode ? And all 
bei starid [v.rr. stoteya, stynted, were a-stonyed] and stode. 
17x6 Lady M. W. Montagu Lett. I. iii. 12, 1 wasyesteiday 
at the French Church, and stared very much at their manner 
of service, 178a Cowper Gilpin 194 Said John,_ It is my 
wedding day And all the world would stare If wife should 
dine at Edmonton And I should dine at Warel 1789 Pitt 
in G. Rose’s Diaries (i860) 1 . 98 You will stare a good deal 
at the ciicumstance which makes me wiite this letter. 18x5 
Scott Guy M. lviii, Mac-Morlan will staie when he sees the 
bill. x8zo Byron Juan iii. lxxxi, Even good men like to 
make the public stare. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 
xg4 Mordaunt wanted merely to enjoy the excitement of 
conflict, and to make men stare. x8$o Mrs. Jameson Leg. 
Monast. Ord, (1863) 429 To produce such illusions as make 
the vulgar stare. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xv. III. 605 
The other councillors stared, but remained silent. 190a 
Violet Jacob Sheep-Stealers viii, Bumpett stared blankly. 
For once in his life he was quite taken aback. 

+ 4. Toshine. Obs. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. A. 1x6 As stremande sternez.. Staren 
in welkyn in wynter nyqt. c 1394 P. PI. Crede 553 pei ben 
y-sewed wi)> whi3t silk. .Y-stongen wip stitches pat starep 
as siluer. a 1400-50 Wars Alex. 3796 As ai stremand sternes 
stared all paire wedis. c 1400 Destr. Troy 7349 The sternes 
full stithly starond o lofte. ex 440 Promp. Parv. 472/a 
Staryn, or schynyn, and glyderyn, niteo, rutilo. 


5. Of hair, a horse’s coat, feathers, fibres of any 
kind : To stand on end. [So mod.G. starren.’] 
Now chiefly technical. Also, + to spread out. 

1523-34 Fitzherb. Hush. § 56 Loke well, that the heare 
stare not. 1560 Phaer PEneid ix. (1562) Dd iij, Thou 
sawest..how his helmet crest did streaming stare? 1565 
Cooper Thesaurus s. v. Coma, Horror comas erexit, feare 
made his heare to stare. 1590 Cockaine Treat. Hunting 
Dj, His coate also will state and frise so vppon him, as 
you may easely knowe him thereby. 1603 Owen Pem- 
brokeshire (1892) 127 The here of the seale stareth at the 
South windes. 16x4 Life $ Death Geninges 55 His face 
glowed, and as he thought his hayre stared. x6ax Burton 
Anat. Mel. 1. ii. iv. iii. 195 There was such an hideous 
noyse..that their haire stared for feaie. 1676 Durfey 
Madam Fickle iii. iii. See how his Perriwig stares with 
his wild passion, a 1722 Lisle Hush. (1757) 319 Their skins 
would turn scui fy and starky, and their wool stare and grow 
thin. *748 Richardson Clarissa VI. 157 Four old turkey- 
worked chairs, bursten-bottomed, the stuffing staring out. 
1753 Bartlet Gentl. Farriery xxxvi. 278 So that the hair 
stares up, and is what some term pen-feathered. 1788 New 
Lond. Mag. 624 When the whole is dry, dress the feathers 
round the outline that may chance to stare a little. 1806-7 
J. Br.RESF0RD_ Miseries Hum. Life (1826) x. §69 Its few 
remaining hairs [said of an old toothbrush] staring off 
horizontally on all sides. x8o8 Scott Marmion n. xxxii, 
The locks that wont her brow to shade, Star’d up erectly 
from her head. x86o All Year Round No. 49. 531 One drink 
of hard water would put the favourite horse out of condition, 
make his coat ‘stare’. 1888 Lancet 14 Jan. 96/1 The 
affected cows were restless and irritable ; their coats ‘stared.’ 
189X Labour Commission Gloss, s.v. Nap, [Filaments of 
cotton yarn] are very sensitive to electrical conditions, hence 
the importance of means to make them lie as smooth as 
possible, otherwise they polarise in all directions, that is 
1 staie 


0. Comb. + stare-about, one who stares about; 
stare-cat U.S. (see quot.). 

16x4 B. Jonson Barth. Fair iii. v, They stick not the 
Stare-abouts purses to take. 1859 Bartlett Diet. Amer. 
(ed. 2) 448 Stare-cat, a woman or girl who amuses herself 
with gazing at her neighbors. 

Stare, obs. f. Stab jA 1 , var. Stab sb.% 

+ Stareblind, a. Obs. [OE. steer(e)blind= 
OFris. slant-, stare-, starblind, MDu. staerblint 
(mod.Du. staarblind), OHG. staraplint (MHG. 
starblint, mod.G. staar-, star-, starrblina), ON. 
starblind-r (Sw. starrblind, Da. stxrblind ) ; f. 
OTeut. * staro- found as MDu. star rigidity (of the 
eyes in death), mod.G. staar, star, Du. staar, Sw. 
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slarr, Da. steer calaiact in the eyes ; app. cogn. w. 
OHG. starrtn (mod.G. starren ) to be stiff or rigid, 
MHG. starre, stern (mod.G. start ) stiff, rigid.] 
? Blind without perceptible lesion of the eyes. 

<1725 Corpus Gloss. S 134 Scotomattcus, staerblind. c 1000 
in Cockayne Shrine (1864) 1S7 gyf he enyg wiht geseon 
m aeg, buton he stare blind si, Ibid., Sume beoS stteie 
blinde. c 1250 Owl <$■ Night. 241 Bi daye bu art stnre-blynd. 

Staree (sle°rr). nonce-tad. [f. Stake v. + 
-EE.] The person stared at. 

*800 Mar. Edgeworth Belinda iii, We were mutually 
agreeable to each other— I as starer, and she as staree. 

Starer (slSe-rar). [f. Stake v. + -hr i.] 

1. A person who stares. 

*663 Boyle Use/. Ext. Nat. Philos , 1. v. xxfi The vulgar 
astonishment of an unletteied Starer. 1711 Stekle Sped. 
No. 20 ir 2 A kind of Men, whom 1 choose to call Staieis, 
that without any Regard to Time, Place, or Modesty, dis- 
turb a large Company with their imperdnent Eyes. 1767 
S. Paterson Another Trav. I, 338 Exhibiting their mum- 
meries. .to thousands of stupid starers. 1796 Mmi:. D'Arblay 
Camilla IV. 2x8 They regularly diew forth either the 
master or the man to make another starer at their singular 
proceedings. 1865 W. G. Paloravc Arabia I. 140 We 
passed down the street, lined with starers at the King and 
us. t88o Browning Dram. Idyls Ser. 11. Clive 154 I’ll 
engage no glance was sent That way by a single starer. 

2. pi. Eye-glasses with a long handle, colloq. 

1904 Mrs, A, Sidgwick Scenes Jewish Life 135 His mother 

put up her 'starers’, and addressed Eva in French. 1903 
Miss Broughton lVaifs Progr. xi. 128 She sat with the 
‘ starers ’ she had taken off lying in her lap. 

Starf, obs. pa, t. of Stabvb v. 

Star-fish, starfish (slaufif). FI. -fish, 
-fishes. [Cf. Sea-stab 2.] 

1. Any ecninoderm of the genus Astenas or of 
the class Asteroidea , having a flattened body, 
normally consisting of lobes or rays (usually five), 
radiating from a central disc. These rays are 
sometimes very short or altogether absent, the body 
having the form of a pentagonal disc. The common 
star-fish is Astenas ( Asteracanthion ) mbens. 

1538 Elyot Diet., Stella, a sterre, also a sterrefyshe. 
x6xx Cotgr., Arbre maritt.., the greatest of Starra-fibhes. 
1672 W, Hughes Amer. Physit. 9 Of the Sea-Star-Fish, or 
by some called the Sea-Star. 1672 Josselyn New-Eug. 
Rarities w The Star Fish, having five points like a Star, 
the whole Fish no bigger than the Palm of a Mans hand. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. VIII. 174. 1836-9 Todd's Cyd. 
Anat. II. 34/1 The star-fish has the power of slowly moving 
its rays. 1896 Lyoekker Roy. Nat, Hist. VI. 305 Star- 
fish are sluggish animals. 

attrib. x868 M. W. Taylor in Trans. Cumb. <5- IVestm. 
Anliq. f; Archaeol. Soc. I. 166 Imparting, .a kind of star- 
fish appearance to the .structure. 1883 — Ibid. VIII. 331 
The White Raise or Star-fish cairn. 

2. transf. A name for certain species of Slapelia. 

*840 Paxton Bot. Diet., Star fish ,,,Staficlia Asterias. 

1884 W. Miller Plant-n. 130 Star-fish-flower, Stapclia 
Asterias and other species. 

Hence Sta-r-flshy a. {nonce-tad.'). 

1873 Ruskin Fon. Clav. lxi, A population mostly of. . 
bagmen.. nothing else but bags; — sloppy, star-fishy, seven- 
suckered stomachs of indiscriminate covetousness. 

Star-flower. 

1. A name given to a number of plants with 
bright stellate flowers, as Ornithogalum umbel latum 
and other species, (in U.S.) Trientalis americana, 
etc. Also as a book-name for Stellaria and Aster. 
*629 Parkinson Paradisus 134 The kindes of Starre- 
flowers, or Starres of Bethlehem, as they are called. *664 
Evelyn Kal. Hort. May (1679) 17 Stock-gilly-flowers, 
Spanish Nut, Star-flower [etc.]. *707 Mortimer Hnsb. 
(x72x) II. 236 Star-Flowers are of several sorts, as the Star- 
Flower of Arabia, the great white Star-Flower of Bethlehem 
[etc], c 171* Petiver Gasophyl. ix. lxxxv, Blush Cape Star- 
flower. X77ij. R. Forster Flora Amer. Seplentr. 15 Hypoxis 
erecta. Bastard star-flower, upright. Virginia. 1845-50 
Mrs. Lincoln Led. Bot. 183 The star-flower, (Aster). 1856 
A. Gray Man. Bot. 272 Trientalis Americana . , Star- 
flower. 1890 Sarum Dioc. Gaz. Jan. 6/1 'Star-flower' 
prettily describes the golden spangles of the Torment!!. 

1 2. Zool. 

a 1776 J. Ellis Zoophytes (1786) 3 Actinia gemmacea. 
Studded Sea Star-flower. Ibid. 6 Actinia Aster. Sea Star- 
flower with a smooth stem. 

Starfo.1, a. poet. rare. Full of stars. 

1603 Sylvester Du Bartas h. iii. 1. Vocation 889 Heav’n’s 
starfull Canapey. a 1631 Donne Progr, Soule, 2nd A nmv. 
80 The starfull Northern pole. 1850 Lynch Theoph. Trinal 
viii. 141 So Time the wave, Eternity the deep, Shines staiful. 

Sta r-gaze, ®. [Back-formation from next or 
Star-gazing.] intr. To gaze at or study the 
stars. Also transf. and fig. ; esp. to gaze intently 
at something compared to a star. 

x6a6 Siiirley Maid's Rev. r. i. (1639) B 4 b, How now An- 
tonio,., Strucke dead with Ladies eyes?— I could star-gaze 
For ever thus. X640 — Arcadia 1. i. B 4, Her eyes Are fixt 
upon’t, and my poore soule could heere Star-gaze for ever. 
1692 R. L’Estrange Fables clxxxix. 159 The Mischief is, 
that we are., star-gazing after Futurities; when in truth, our 
Bus ness lies just under our Noses, a 1704. T. Brown Whs. 
(1711) IV. 210 Madam, while I was Star-gazing t’other Night 
at your Window. vjj&IIist. Elisa Warwick II. xox He could 
not remove his eyes from my face. Lady Norfolk, observing 
it^ asked him whether he intended to sup, or to stargaze all 
night? 1830 Miss Mitford Village Ser. iv. 179 The sky 
prospect from her apartment being rather limited, she used 
. .to come star-gazing to mine. 1837 Hughes Tom Brown 
11. iii, 1 Very odd birds, kestrels ’, said East, looking wag- 
gishly at his victim, who was still star-gazing. 


f It), with indirect question depending on the vb. 

2692 d'Emiliaue’s Frauds Rom. Monks 226 The Abbot 
himself went out after Supper, to Star-gaze what Weather 
they wcie like to have the next day. 

e. quasi-re/?. with complementary phrase. 

1678 T. P[orier] Fr. Conjurer hi. 15 He has talktand 
stargazed himself mto . . favour with my Master. 1871 Ruskin 
Fors Clav. i, Their pi esent eagerness foi instruction in paint- 
ing and astronomy pioceeds from an impression in their 
minds that, somehow, they may paint or star-gaze themselves 
into clothes and victuals. 

Star-gazer. 

1. One who gazes at the stais. Often used as a 
familiar or contemptuous substitute for astrologer 
or astronomer. 

1360 Bible (Geneva) Isa. xlvii. 13 Let now the astrologers, 
the starre gasers & pronosticatours stand vp. 1383 Stubbts 
Anat. Abus. 11. 62 These star-gamers, who teach that man is 
drawne to good or ouill by the. .influence of stars. x6ix 
Si’eld Ilist. Gt. Brit. vi. viii. § 5. 73 His Astrologers and 
Stai -gazers forwarding him with their vaine predictions. 
a X700 Evelyn Diary 29 Apr. 1632, Kuavish and ignotant 
star-gazers. 1727 De Foe Syst. Magic 1. iii. (1840) 73 As 
the eminent Dr. H may be called the king's astrono- 

mer, or asthe mote eminent Flamstead usually called him- 
self, the king’s star-gazer. 1842 Emerson Transcendental • 
1 st Wlcs. (Bohn) II. 280 The materialist.. mocks at. .star- 
gazcis and dxcamcts. 1876 Chambers Astron. p, v, The 
mere star-gazer who is an Astronomer simply in the respect 
that ho is the owner of a telescope. 

2. The fish Uranoscopus scaber, which has eyes 
set on the top of the head and directed vertically ; 
also, any fish of this genus or of the family Urano- 


x§6x Loveli. Hist. Anim. i$- Min. 223 Starre-gazer. 
Vranoscopns. X740 R. Brookes Art of Angling 11. ixviii. 
189 The atar-Gn/oi . . is often taken in the Mediterranean 
Sea. x88x Cassell’s Nat. Hist. V. 92 The best known genus, 
Uranoscopus, comprises about ten species, which are 
familiarly termed stnr.gn/eis. x88z J ordan & Gilbert Syn, 
Fishes N. Amer. 6s 7 Uranoscopidx (The Star Gazers), 
lb. Applied to other fishes : see quots. 

1863 Wood lilustr. Nat. Hist. III. 330 Stargazer, Ana- 
blefis tetrophthalmus. Ibid. 331 The Stargazer is a native 
of Surinam. 1878 A M. Ross Catal. Mammals etc. Canada 
xx/i Uranidea gracilis, Little Star Gazer. 

3. slang. (See quots.) 

X785 Grose Diet. Vulgar T., Star gaser, a horse who 
throws up his head. 1831 Vouatt Horse ix. 156 The back 
of the head being thus pulled back,, .the horse, .will become 
wliat is technically called a star-gazer. 

4. Naut, (See quots.) 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-lie. C30 Sky-scrapcr, a tiinngu- 
lar sail set above the skysail ; if square it would be ainoon- 
sail, and if set above that, a star-gazer, &c. 1883 Clark 
Russell Sailors' Lang. 137 Star-gazer, an imaginary sail, 
like sky-scraper. 

Sta r-gazing, vbl. sb. The action of gazing 
at or studying the stars. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. lipist. 203 At such time as he went 
out a stargazing. 1613 Purciias Pilgrimage (1614) 63 One 
beginning of Idolatrie did aiise of this curious and super- 
stitious Staire-gazing. «x6x8 S yi.vesi er Little Bartas 38 1 
Wks. (Grosart) II. 68 Who, by Star-gazing, or ought else 
below, Dare arrogate the Future to foreknow. 1878 Lock- 
yer [title) Stargazing, past and present. 1884 F. Harrison 
I n jgth Cent. Mar. sox Religion is not a thing of star-gazing 
and staring. 

Sta'r-gazing, ppl. a. That gazes at the stars ; 
given to study of the stars. 

XS93 Nashe Christ's T. 19 b, All the starre-gazing Townes. 
*390 Bp. W. Barlow Three Serin. i. xo The Tike piedictions 
of starre-gasing diuiners. x66o Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 11. 
43 Perhaps you’l say, ’Tis a Star-gazing Age. X708 Part- 
ridge Bickerstajf detected 4 A certain Star-gazing Squiie. 
1823 Scott Quentin D. xxviii, The quack-salving, word- 
mongering, star-gazing, lie-coining impostor. 

Starge, obs. (erron.) Sc. var. of Stark a. 
Sta-r-grass. [Stab Cf. star-grass in 
Stab sbf] A name for various grass-like plants 
with stellate flowers or stellate arrangement of 
leaves; as Aletris farinosa , Callitriche verna and 
C. aquatica, Hypoxis erecta, Rhynckospora Vah - 
liana, etc. 

*687 Clayton Virginia in Phil. Trans. XLI. 138 There 
is another Root of the Species of Hyacinths, the Leaves 
whereof are grass-like, .and spread like a Star upon the 
Ground... Some call it Ague-grass, others Ague-ioot, others 
Star-grass. 1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) II. 5 
Callitriche verna. Vernal Stargrass. Water Starwort. 
1831 J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 117 Mealy-star-wort. 
Star-grass. Aletris farinosa. 1843-30 Mrs. Lincoln Led. 
Bot. 39 The water star-grass, Callitriche aquatica. Ibid, 
App. 113/2 Hypoxis ereda, (star-grass). 1864 Grisebach 
Flora W. hid. Islands 788 Star-grass, Rhynckospora Vah- 
liana. x866 Treat. Bot. 33/2 Aletris farinosa, called 
Colic root and Star grass. 

Star-head. 

+ L Zool, A species of Echinus. Obs. 

1713 Petiver A qiiat. A Hint . A mboinse i, Echinus sulcatus. 
..Sea Furrowed Star-head. 

2. Bot, The genus Asteroccphahts. 

1832 G. W. J ohnson Cottage Gard. Diet. 1866 Treat. Bot. 

Sta’r-hea'ded, a. 

Headed with a star ; having a head like a star; 
spec, as an epithet of certain stellate flowers. 

c x7xo Petiver Catal. Ray's Eng. Herbal § 42 Bur and Star- 
headed Plants. 1777 Jacob Catal, Plants xxr Callitriche 
verna, . . Star-headed Chickweed. 1814 Roxburgh Hort. 
Bengal Trifohum stellatum. Star-headed trefoil. 2855 
Bailey Mystic 39 Aiming star-headed arrow winged with 
light. 


Staring (stea-rir)), vbl. sb. [-ING 1 .] The 
action of the verb Stare ; gazing fixedly with eyes 
wide open, standing up (of hair), etc. 

c 1440 Promp. Para, 472/2 Starynge, btode lokynge, 
patentacio oculomm. c 1313 Cocke Lorell's B, 13 They 
songe and daunsed full merely, With swerynge, and staiynge 
heuen hye. a 1348 Hall Chron. , Hen, VIII , 30 b. We found 
the body of the sayde Hun..w* his eyen & mouth fayre 
closed, withoute any staryng, gapyng or frownyng. 1349 
Udall etc. Erasm, Par. x 'Ihcss. ii. x-8 We came not vnto 
you, with bragging and staring. 1363 Sackville Induct. 
Mirr. Mag. xxxiv, His cap botne vp with staring of bis 
heare ; 1398 Shaks. Merry W. v. v. x68 [One that is given] 
to drinkings and swearings, and starings. 1682 Norris 
H ierocles Pref. 3* A resolution of all our faculties into 
sweetnesses, affections and staiings upon the Divine beauty. 
1766 Complete Farmer s. v. Roup, Roup, the name of a filthy 
disease in poultiy.. known by the staring, 01 turning back 
of the feathers. 1817 Byron Beppo lxxxi, Could staring win 
a woman, this had won her. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 
689 In cattle these [symptoms] are slight dulness, shivering, 

. . ‘ stating of the coat ’, and stiffness in movement. 

Staring (steo-riq), ppl, a. [f. Stare v. + 
-ing 2,] That stares, in senses of the verb. 

L That looks fixedly with wide open eyes. 
a 1547 Surrey in Tottel's Misr. (Arb.) 17 He cast on me a 
staring loke, with colour pale and ded. 1588 Shaks. L.L. L. 
v. ii. 927 Then nightly sings the staring Owle, Tu-whit to- 
who. 1500 Spenser F. Q. ii. vii. 37 Their staring eyes spnrck- 
ling with feruent fire And vgly shapes did nign the man 
dismay. 1592 Shaks. Ven. 6 Ad. 1149 The staring ruffian 
shall it keepe in quiet. 1682 N. O. Boileau’s Luinn ii. 17 
With hollow Cheeks, and staring Eyes she view’d him 
X747 Richardson Clarissa (1811) I. xvi. 102 The man is a 
very confident, he is a veiy bold, staring man I *809 Med. 
Jml. XXL 221 The countenance is wild, the eyes red and 
staring. x8x6 Scorr Old Moit. xxxiv, ‘How came the 
fellow here?— Speak, you staring fool’, he added. 1845 
Disraeli Sybil iv. i, I have sent his vulgar wife and gteat 
staring daughter a catd for next Wednesday 1 1839 Ti nny- 
£>on Marr. Geraint 356 Turn, turn thy wheel above the 
staring croud. x86x Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 152 They 
were an intent and staring audience. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. 
Med, VI. X20 Powell desciibcs a slightly staling, suffused, 
and anxious expression of countenance as most common. 

ttanf, 2646 Crash aw Sospdto d' I lei ode vii, Such his fell 
glances os the fntall Light Of staring Comets, that looke 
Kingdomes dead. 

*)• b. Frantic, wild. Obs. 

c 1449 Pi cock liepr. 111. xiv. 37 1 In wantowne and nybe dis- 
gisingis of ataies (and so foi tl) of many othere [staryng added 
by a later hand] goner nanch, semy ng Miuunc w ijlde woodc). 
X607 Walking-ion Optic Glass iii. at Who knowes not that 
. goggle eyes [denotate] a staike-st.uing (oole? 1839 Bail) v 
Justus icd. 3) 309 The staring madness when we wake and 
find Th.it wliat v e have loved . . is not that We meant to love. 

c. I’/overbs. (App. often used with no definite 
meaning; peril, otig. ellipt. for the combs, in 5 .) 

1546 J. IIlywood Pro v. (1667) 67 The difference betwene 
Staiyng and statke blynde The wise man at all tymes to 
folow tail fynde. 1579 I.yly Euphues (Alb.) 134 Dcsccnde 
Into your owne consciences, considtr with your sclues the 
great difference between staring and starke blynde, witto 
and wisedome, loue and lust. 1629 Ford Laver's Met. it. 
ii, Mel. Am I starke mad? Troll. No, no, you are but a 
little staring— there’s difference betweene staring and starke 
mad. 1738 Swipt Pol. Conversat. 200 There’s Difference 
between staring and stark mad. 1787 Wolcot (P. Pindar) 
Ode upon Ode Wks. 1812 1. 440 There’s odds ’twixt staring 
and stark mad. 

f2. Shining; bright- coloured. Obs. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 3037 Shynyng full shene as he shire 
sternys, Or any staring stone, a 1400-30 Wars A lex. 2860 
He.. S trad vp him selfe on a stede, in starand wedis. Ibid. 
3613 He standis vp in his stereps m starand maylis. Ibid. 
5396 Pie sa^e a dym cloude Full of starand sternes. 2425 
Uid. Whittington's Alms-house in Entick London (1766) 
IV. 354 That the overcloathing . .be dark and brown of colour, 
and not staring ne blaising. C1440 Promp. Parv, 472/2 
Starynge, or schynynge, as gaye thyngys, ruttlans, rutilus, 
nitidus. c 1495 Epitaffe etc. in Skelton's Wks. (1843) II. 
39X His starynge standarde-nowe set is on a wall, c 1500 
Medwall Nature (Brandi) L 749 A staryng colour of scarlet 
red, 

8 . Of hair, feathers, etc. : Standing up, bristling. 
1362 J. Heywood Prov. If Epigr, (1867) 182 Vncomae 
staryng heades. 1378 Lyte Doaoens v. xvi. 569 It layeth 
downe the staring heares of the eyebrowes. X609 C. Butler 
Fern, Mon. iii. (1623) Fr, Take away all those staring 
strawes, twigs, and other offensive jagges that are fnst inthe 
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staring Scales lyes poyson’d in nis Bed. *73° Burdon 
Pocket Farrier (1735) 63 If your Horae is brought to you 
with a staring Coat ana hollow Flank. 1860 E. Mayhew 
Horse Doctor 7 The eye is closed ; the skin cold, and the 
coat staring. 2869 E. A. Parkes Prod, Hygiene (ed. 3) 
66 Grooms object to give hard water to their horses, on the 
ground that it makes the coat staring and rough. 

4 . That obtrudes itself on the view or attention ; 
glaringly conspicuous. 

a 13x3 Fabyan Chron. vl clix. (x8xx) 149 At those dayes 
in Fraunce was vsyd of piestes, and men of the Church, 
precious and shewynge vesture, and goldyn and ryebe 
starynge gyrdellys, with rynges, and other ornamentis of 
golde, 1342 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 232 She. . percetued hn. 
vies to bee offended with hir ouer wanton and staryng araie. 
2709 Berkeley Ess. Vision § 225 Made up of manifest 
staring contradictions. 2719 De Foe Crusoe 1. (Globe) 258 
Friday.. not making quite so staring a Spectre-like Figuie 
as I did. *773 Goldsm. Stoops to Conquer it, And at last to 
blurt out the broad staring question of, Madam, will you 
marry me ? 1849 Dickens Barn, Fudge iv, A modest build- 
ing. . with great staring windows. 1830 Blackie /Eschylus 
II, 8 Not to mention the staring absurdity of the idea. 1859 
Jephson Brittany ii. 15 The staring modern chapels. 1880 
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Mrs. J. H. Riddell Palace GarA. ii. 20 A staring new 
terrace built on the ground which the old house covered. 
1804 Bridges Shorter Poems v. xv. (1912) 316 That 
sickly, staring shores. x§oa O. Wister V trgiman xxxv, 
The rustlers.. were a staring menace to Wyoming. 

•pb. Of a story: ‘Sensational’. 06 s. 

1753 Scots Mag. Oct. 492/1, I . . could . . tell a staring story, 
and humbug with.. skill. 1781 Mme. D'Arblay Diary Aug., 
He told us a thousand strange staring stories. _ 1789 Mrs. 
Ptozzt France tf Italy II. 144 One must not judge from 
staring stories told one. _ 

5. quasi-nr/z'. as in staringblind, mad (cl. 1 <d) t plain, 
sober. Usually stark staring : see Stabk adv. 2 b. 

[1546, *579 : see 1 c.] 1589 Whit for Ate A 4 , 1 am a rimer 
of the Irish race, And haue alreadie rimde thee staring mad. 
<zi86x T. Woolner My Beautiful Lady, Storm iv, Familiar 
things, that staring plain had been, Fade into mists away. 
1886 Stevenson Treas. Isl. iii. At one look the rum went out 
of him, and left him staring sober. 

Staringiy (ste^riqli), adv. [f, prec, + -ly 2.] 

1 . With a stare or open-eyed fixed gaze. 

1580 HotLVBAND a 7 V«w. Fr, Tong, Erratller les yeux , . . 
to open ones eyes wide, staringiy. 1598 Florio, Ralluffare, 
..to looke staringlie as a mad man. 1603 Manningham 
Diary (Camden) 53 That long swaggerer., staringiy de- 
maunding what he ment. .said the gent., 4 1 tooke you for a 
May pole’. 16*5 Crooke Body of Man 543 Like as when 
we would open the eye more staringiy the muscles of the 
forehead doe much helpe vs. 1883 Harper’s Mag. Oct, 
805/1 [They] heard my questions staringiy. 

+ 2 . Wildly, frantically. Ohs. 

1667 H. More Div. Dial. ni. xviL (1713) 218 So staringiy 
mad that the eye of Reason seems to have quite started out 
of their head. 1670 Eachakd Cent. Clergy 43 Not by talk- 
ing staringiy, and casting a mist before tne peoples eyes. 

3 . In a manner that ‘ stares one iu the face ’ ; 
glaringly. 

1817-18 Cobbett Resid, U. S. 316 There Is in this state, 
meat something, .so ridiculously and staringiy untrue, that 
[eta]. 1824 Btackw. Mag. XVI. 293 The veil is now. .star- 
ingly, and strikingly transparent. 1833 Cobbett Eug. Gram. 
xviii. §221 These are staringiy absurd. 1879 Stevenson 
Lay Morals (1911) 7 The universe. .is plain, patent and 
staringiy comprehensible. 

■j* Stark, sbj- Sc. 06 s. [? Corrupt form of Stake 
j 3.1 (sense 5 b; in our quots. not before 1853).] 
Some implement used in dressing leather. 

S541 Aberdeen Reg. (1844) T 7 ® Item, ane stark to vork 

the ledder vpoun, with tbair feytt 

t Stark, sb . 2 Obs.~°. [? Corruption of start in 
Redstart.] The redstart. 

x6xx Cotgr., Rossigttol de muraille, a Starke, a Red-tayle. 

Stark (stark), a. and adv. Forms : i-a steare, 
i stare, 2-3 stero, a -6 sterke, 3 store, stare, 
Ormin starro {pi. starrke), 3-4 starek, 3-6 
stark, (3 steroh, 6 A. starge), 4-7 staroke, starke, 
3- stark, [Com. Teut. : OE. steare corresponds 
to OFris. sterk (WFris. slerk, NFris. stark), OS. 
stark (MLG. stark, sterk), OHG. stark, starach 
(MHG. stark, starek , mod.G. stark), ON. sierk-r 
(Da. sterk), OSw. stark-er (Sw. stark) :-OTeut. 
*starku ~ ; the declension is attested by the fluctua- 
tion between umlaut and non-umlaut forms. The 
weak grade of the root (OTeut. *sturk-) is found 
in Goth, gastanrknan, OHG. kistorckanin to grow 
rigid, Icel. storkna to coagulate, ON. siyrk-r 
strength, styrk-r strong. Outside Teut., probable 
cognates are Lith. stregti to become frozen, mod'. 
Peis, suturg strong. 

Some of the cognates suggest that the sense 1 stiff, rigid 
which is rare exc, in English, may be more original than the 
sense ‘strong’, which prevails in the other Teut. langs.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Hard, unyielding. 

fa. Of a material substance : Hard, rigid. Obs. 
ALlfric Saints' Lives 1 . 196 Stanas magon hnexian 
and pact starce isen on Ieades gehenysse. c xaoo Ormin 099 
& operr stund itt bakenn wass Full haird & starre inn ome, 
h. Of a person, his heait, etc. : Hard, obdurate, 
Also in good sense, firm, unyielding. Obs. exc. arch. 

a goo Cynewulf Elene 565 (Gr.) Heo wseron stasree, stane 
heardran, noldon baet geryne rihte cytSan, CI175 Lamb. 
Horn. 5 Ne beo pu pereuore prud ne wilde ne sterc ne 
wemod ne ouer modi, c xaoo Ormin 1596, & giff pin heorrte 
iss harrd & starre, & stedefasst o Criste. c 1105 Lay. 23678 
Strong man wes Frolle and sterc mon qn mode, c 1400 
Cato's Morals in Cursor M. App. iv, 33. 1660 If richesse come 
be rife, .be no3t starke to freindis, spende pou fulie hertli. . 
pi gift wippe weindis. c 1440 Ps. Penit. (1894) 43 Crist 
ihesu. .was nothur starke ne stef, But ever was louly m word 
and chere. 1589 R. Bruce Strut. (1590) S 5, Swa then, wald 
thou knaw, quhither thy faith be strong or not, quhither 
thy perswasion of Gods mercie, be starke or not? 1836 
Gen. P. Thompson Exerc, (1842) IV. 91 Against Tallow- 
plots, however, the Whig government was stark. 

+ 0. Of a judgement : Stem, inflexible. Obs. 
0X200 Ormin 88o2 > He gifepp hbnm..witt & mihht to 
drsedenn Godd & hise starrke do mess, ax 2x5 Ancr, R. 
144 pc sterke dom of domesdei 

+ d. Sc. Of a question, a science : Hard, diffi- 
cult. Obs. 

1456 Sir G. Have Bk. Gov. Princes (S.T.S.) iii No traist 
nocht in ignorant mennis wordis that sais..that the science 
of thmra. [jp. the stars] is sa stark that nane may knaw it, 
lout* 140 Here spens the doctour a stark questioua, 

2 , Violent, harsh, seveie. 

f a. Of natural agencies : Fierce or violent in 
operation ; hard, harsh, rough, severe. 


axooo Colloq. Mlfric in Wr.-Wulcker 90 Nys hyt swa 
steare winter [aspera Jtyems ] J>aet ic dutte lutian aet ham. 
a wag St. Marker. 9 Ant al warS pat stude of strong and 
stare stench, a 1225 Juliana 78 per arisen stormes starcke 
& stronge & hreken pe schipes bord. a 1240 Lofsong in 
Cott. Horn. 211 peo sterke stremes and }>et flod bet neaw ot 
bine wunden moncun uor to belen. c iaS° Owl < 5 * Night. 
524 Ac hwenne nybtes cumeplonge, & bryngep forstes starke 
& stronge. c 13Z0 Seuyn Sag. (\V.) 2123 The clerkes to the 
stage stale, And bet a fir strong and sterk. 1338 R. Brunne 
Chron. (1725) 174 pe hungre was so grete, & pe cold so stark. 
1460 Lybeaus Disc. 1766 A fere staik and stole Was lyght 
and brende bryght. 1597 Montgomerie Cherrte fl Slat 
1529 The strewn is thair sae stark,.. It suld be idle wane. 
1606 A. Craig Amor. Songs (1872)133 And though the 
streams be stark, I through the waitring waues shall swim. 

•p b. Of persons : Stem, harsh, severe. (Of. 
sense 1 b.) Obs. exc. arch, in echoes of quot. a 1122. 

ci 000 ASlfric Hom.l. 362 He [John Baptist] Sa heard- 
beortan Iudeiscre Seode mid stearcre oreale and stiore 
myngunge to hfes wege gebigde. a 1122 O. E. Chron. (Laud 
MS.) an. 1086, He wass . .ofer eall gemett steal c pam mannum 
pe wiScwsedon his willan. c 1205 Lav. 9197 Ah he wes swioe 
stume &staerc wi 3 peon folke. 1869 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(1876) III. xiL 183 William was already beginning to show 
himself.. beyond measure stark to all who withstood his 
will. 1876 Tennyson Harold 11. ii, For he is only debonair 
to those That follow where he leads, but stark as death To 
those that cross him. 1891 Q. Rev, July 190 This great 
Emperor was stark to all the opponents of Christianity. 

f e. Of living, treatment, circumstances, etc. : 
Attended with kaidship, harsh, severe. Of a wound: 


ciooo jElfric Horn. I. 148^ He nolde awendan^his ge* 
wunelican bigleofan..ac Sa stiSnyssa his stearcan bigleofan 
. .on his life gebeold. c 1290. St. Sebastian 48 in S. Eng. 
Leg. 179 With quareles and with Arewene 1 heo maden him 
woundes starke. 1338 R. Brunne Citron. (1725) 21 Tille 
Elfride oure kyng com tijringes starke. Ibid. 98 Bot Henry 
pink it stark, pat he is charged so. 

t d. Of an instrument of torture or punishment: 
Inflicting severe pain, cruel. Obs. 

ciooo TElfric Horn. I. 428 Da het he hine waedum berea- 
fian, and mid stearcum. stengum beatan. c 1200 Trin. Colt. 
Horn. 127 Weste was his wunienge and stark haire of ol- 
uente his wede. <11225 Leg. Nath. 1925, & let purhdriuen 
prefter J» spaken & te fehen mid iinene gadien ; swa pat te 
pikes & te iinene preones se scharpe & se starke borien 
purh. c 1380 Sir Fenaub. 2118 Furst sche tokout be croune 
sterk; pat crist on is heued let 1500-20 Dunbar Poems 
xxxiv. 77 God, that evir I chaip, Nor ane stark widdy gar 
me gaip, Bot I in hell for geir wald be. 1508 Kennedie 
Flyting w. Dunbar 413 A staik gallowis, ane wedy, and a 
pyn, Tbehede poynt of thyne elderis armes ar. 1549 Comfil. 
Scot. iii. 28 Than the father takkis ane batton or sum vthir 
steik rappin to puneise his sonne. 

f e. Of fighting or contention : Vehement, 
fierce. Obs. 


c 1205 Lav. 4171 pat faeht wes swuSe strong & swuSe steer 
[£1275 stare] & swuffe longe. Ibid. 4036 Sterce weren pe 
reasmes mid stronge laflake. c 1250 Owl Night. 5 (Jesus 
MS.) pat playd wes stif & stare & strong. Ibid. 1176 pe vie 
,.yef answere stark & stronge, £1380 Sir Ferunib. 3241 
pan at pe furste pe Asaaut by-gan sterk & strait to be. 1456 
Sir G. Have Law Arms (S. T. S.) 121 Hewistwele, and 
he had scapit, he wald nocht have cessit to mak him starkare 
were than before. 

f. Of climate or weather : Harsh, inclement. 
(See quot. 1878.) Now dial. 

1611 B. Jonson Catiline 1. i, Cet. The North is not so 
starke, and cold. 1878 Dickinson CwnblcL Gloss., Stark 
weather , continued dry and cold north and east winds. 19x3 
Daily Graphic 24 Mar. 12/j TheseasoD is early, the weather 
stark and unpromising. 

t g. Stark at the rent (see quot.). dial. Obs. 
1683 G. M[eriton] Praise of Ale 51 And yet you say your 
Farme is starke att’th Rent [ed. 1685 starke 'oth Rent; but 
Gloss, has Stark at the Rent, is very dear at the Rent] 

3 . Strong, stout, powerful. 

f a. Of a structure or material : Strong, sub- 
stantial, Obs. 

c 1205 Lay. 189 He makedeenne stronge castel mid starke 
ston walle. c 1290 St. Brendan 124 in S. Eng. Leg. 223 
pis hound ladde pis holi man to an halle..Gret & stare. 
c X375 Sc. Leg. Saints xlv. ( Christina ) 10 He mad a toure 
of lyme & stane, a starkaie mocht be fundine nan. 1460 
Lybeaus Disc. 7x0 Thanne sawe they yn a park A castell 
stout and t stark. 1529 Registr. Aberdon. (Maitland Club) I. 
396 To big agan pe said brig, .als stark and substantious as 
we resave pe samyn. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11 . 685 
Anwik castell that wes starge and strang <*1572 Knox 
Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I, 177 [He] cryed, ‘ Fyre, fyre,' (for 
the door was verray stark). 1609 Extracts Rec. Convent, 
Burghs Scot. (1870) II. 284 All cowperis sail mak their 
hering barrellis ticht, staik, and sufficient treyis. 1755 R. 
Forbes Ajax' Sp., Shop Bill vii, Fare may be had.. The 
starkest hose that can be made, 1794 [W. Anderson] Piper 
of Peebles 6 (E.D.D.) The sarks were few. An’ very stark, 
but no that saft. 


D. Ut a weapon : Strong, massive, stout, arch 
£1205 Lay, 21227 AiSur pe rseie Ron [z. e. his spear] no 
an honde he streehte soaft staerene stiSimoden king, a 131 
Havelok 380 In his hand a spere staik. c 1375 Sc. Le 
Saints xix. (( Christopher ) 339 Quhen pat chnstofore p 
prayeie had mad. .his staf, pat was sture & stark, was cu 
with lewis, & with bark. 1895 Crockett Men of Moi 
Hags vi. 47 The crossbar and simple Italian guard of W 
Gordon s lighter weapon seemed as if it must instantly 1 
beaten down by the starker weapon of the dragoon. 

0. Physically strong or powerful; lusty, robus 
sturdy, vigorous ; occas. + strong (of sight), arc , 

£ 1*50 Long Life 11 in O, E. Misc., Nis non so strong 1 
steich [w. r. sterk] ne kene pat mai ago deapes wiper-blenc 
a 1310 in Wi igbt Lyric P. xxx. 87 Ne is no quene so stark 1 
slour, . . that ded ne sbal hy-glyde. 13 K. A Us. 5527 I< 
wil thee yiue of golde a mark, And a stede strong and star 


STARK. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame S4S Me caryinge in his ctawes 
starke. 1552 Abi>. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 24 Lat nocht 
the sterk man glore in his strenth. 1589 Puttenham Eng. 
Poesie iii. xix. (Arb.) 249 There be some fowles of sight so 
prowd and starke, As can behold the sunne, and neuer 
shrinke. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Suitees) 19 lhrowe. .your 
tambes oute ot the penne, for feaie that your starke sheepe 
ti eade them under foote. 1721 Ramsay Prospect of Plenty 
183 A nation, healthfu’ wise, and stark. 1787 Burns Old 
Farmer's Saint. Mare iv, He gied me thee.. An fifty 
mark : Tho' it was sma’ 'twas weel-won gear, An thou was 
stark. 1805 Scott Last Minstr. 1. xxi, A stark moss-troop- 
ing Scott was he. 1836 W. Irving Astoria (1849) 158 The 
loss of two stark hunters and prime riflemen was a serious 
affair to the party. 1895 Crockett Men of Moss-Hags xxv, 
The dragoons weio stark fellows and had seen service. 

f d. Strong in authority, dominion, rule, arms; 
powerful, mighty. Obs. 

a X300 Havelok 341 In pat time . . Was in pe lon[d] of Dene- 
mark, A riche King, and swybe stark. 1303 R. Brunne 
Handl. Synne 6840 He was bysshope and palryarke Of 
Constatyne, noble starke. *338 — Chron. (1725) 45 Now 
rises Eilred, & gadres oste stark. 1456 Sir G. Have Law 
Arms (S.T. S.) 13 The maa miraclis, the starkar was 
haly kirk. For ay the faith grewe starkar and starkare. 
Ibid. 28 For the office of knychthede suld have stark place 
in governaunce. 1543 St. Papers Hen. VIII, V. 588 All 
that be His Highnes servauntes and frendes must make 
theim starke, and to make the most frendes they can. 159® 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. (S. T. S.) I. 138 Frome 
yrland he sayles to Scotland, w» a stiang and staike armie. 
1807 J. Barlow Columb. vh. 339 Now roll, with kindling 
haste, the long stark lines, From wing towing the sounding 
battle joins. 

te. Of a cause of wonder, also (-Sr.) of a 
reason : Strong. Obs. 

c 1250 Owl % Night. 1473 Wunder me pinkp stark & sor 
[MS. Cott. stare & stor] Hw enymon [etc.]. *456 

Sir G. Have Law Arms (S. T. S.) 120 And jit ane 
othir mare stark lesoun is for the decreis sais that [etc.]. 
1587-8 Reg. Privy Council Scot. IV. 242 Upoun^betiir 
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maist cleir, and maist pure, Salmonte in gietter number 
thair ar takne. 

tf. Of action: Vigorous. Sc. Obs. 

a 1557 Dium. Occur. (Bannatyne Club) 11 And in this mene 
tyme was stark watebeing inEdinh about the kingis grace. 
<z 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T. S.) II. 195 
That nycht the towne of Edinburgh keipit ane stark watch 
in the towne. 

g. OniquoT,tpoison: Strong, potent. Obs. exc. Sc. 
1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 103 b, Cantbaiis is a litle litle 
vermyn ..but hauyng in it starke poyson. <1 *578 Lindesay 
(Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. x86 The Duik of Al- 
banie send his..servand. .for the wyne and prayit him to 
send of the best and starkest, x6za Fletcher Beggars Bush 
hi. i, [Second Boor ] Stark beer hoy, stout and strong beer. 
1633 Orkney Witch Triad in Dalyell Darker Superst. Scot. 
(1834) 153 Becaus the oyle was not stark enuch.he gat some 
aquavite to make it starker. 1870 J. K. Hunter Life 
Studies of Char. vi. 40 The gudeman and his wife had 
several tastings till it came to the light thing, the wife re- 
marking that it was a stark dram [of whisky]. 1898 Crockett 
Standard Bearer xiv, Doon at the clachans the stark Hol- 
lands flowed like water in a running spate. 

•fh. Of colour: Strong, dark. Obs. 

1547 Records Urinal Physick 67 Greene is a compownde 
colour of blew and yellow, .and the light greene have I in 
this booke called a starke greene. 

4 :. Rigid, stiff, incapable of movement. 

a. Of the (muscles of the) body or limbs: 
Lacking suppleness and pliability (through weak- 
ness or over-exertion, fear, age, cold, or the like) ; 
f also, of the senses, the blood, the eyes (obs.). 

c 1300-20 Pol., Rel., <£ L. Poems (1903) 243 Starke waren 
his armes Hi-spred opon pe rode. £13*5 Gloss. IF. de 
Bibbesw. in Wright Voc. 148 De genuler serroynt trop redz 
[gloss stifle v.r,, MS. Camb. starke]. <1x340 Hampole 
Psalter, Canticles (1884) 506 Obnguerunt omnes habitatores 
chan nan.. .All pe woners of ckanaan wex starke.. .pal sail 
wax stark for drede & wa. c 1440 York Myst. xxxviii. 395 
[Soldier.] I myght not stande, so was I starke [with fright]. 
£ 1460 Towneley Myst. iii. 268 My bonys ar so stark, No 
wonder if thay wark, ffor I am full old. c 1520 Skelton 
Magnyf. 481 A knokylbonyarde wyll counterfet a clarke ; 
He wolde trotte gentylly, but he is to starke. 154a Boorde 
Dyetary viii. (1870) 247, I do aduertyse you not to. .syt by 
the fyre. .for fyre. .doth make sterke the synewes & ioyntes 
of man. 1500 Spenser F. Q. 1. i. 44 And downe did lay 
His heauie head,. .Whose sences all were straight benumbd 
and starke. 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 402 IThe Mal- 
lander] will make a horse go stark, and stumble much, 
1647 H. More Cupids Conflict lxxvii, The clearest truths 
may well seem dark When sloathfull men have eyes so 
dimrae and stark. x66o F. Brooke tr. Le Blands Trav, 
334 We had not strength to make another [bridge of 
planks] we were so num’d and stark [printed strark], 
with the cold, a 1800 Pegge Suppl. Grose, Stark, stiff, 
from too much exercise, or from the rheumatism, &c. 18x7 
Shelley Revolt Islam m. xviii, I sought to close mine 
eyes, But like the balls, their lids were stiff and stark. 1838 
Barham Ingel. Leg, Ser. 1. Nurse's Story, But, ere he can 
vent one inquisitive sniff, That little pug-dog stands stark 
and stiff. x886 S. IV. Line, Gloss, s. v., The lheumatis’ has 
left my leg a bit staik. 

b. Rigid, stiff (in death). 

159a Seiaks. Rom. $ Jul. iv. i. 103 Each part depriu’d of 
supple gouemment, Shall stifle and starke, and cold appeare 
like death. x6xx — Cymb. iv. ii. 209 [Enter Aruiragus, 
•with Imogen dead.] Bel. How found you him? Ami. 
Starke, as you see. x6oo Holland Avtm. Marcell. 136 The 
bodies of the Persians sialne, waxe drie and starke as stakes. 
1839 Longf. Wreck Hesperus xiii, A frozen corpse was he. 
Lashed to the helm all stiff and stark. 1865 Kingsley 
Herew, vi, They left nought behind them save stark corpses. 



STARKLY, 


STARK. 

c. Of material things : Rigid, stiff ; not supple 
or flexible. 

a 1400 Siockh. Medical MS. i. 64 in Anglia XVIII. 296 
Ley It on fie hed pat hath gret werk, And het yt ageyn, 
whann it is stark, c 1450 St. Cuthbcrt (Surtees) 926 How 
cuthbert child stode on his cioune..; In his playng a 
wondir harke, his clathes aboute his leggys stode starke. 
Ibid. 950. ifio* G. Fletcher Russe Commit), ii. 4 You 
shall sensibly feelc your breath to waxe starke, and ctien 
stifeling with the colde, as you diaw it in and out. 1713 
Debiiam Phys.- Thcol. x. i. 453 So soon as this spring is be. 
come stark enough, it suddenly breaks the Case into two 
Halfs. .and so flings the Seed. 1834 Miss Baker Northampt. 
Gloss,, Stark or Starky , stiff, diy. 1883 Bridges Pro- 
metheus 1271 O heavenly fiie,..0 spiiit of lage and might, 
Who canst unchain the links of winter stark. 1889 II. IF, 
Line. Gloss, s. v., This smock’s a deal ohci stark, I can't 
wear it while [=- until] its weshed. 

d. transf. of immateiial things. 

1847 Emerson Rcpr. Men iv. Montaigne Wks. (Bohn) I. 
340 The Spartan and Stoic schemes are too stark and stiff 
for our occasion. 1831 Gladstone Glean. VI. xlii. 29 We 
seem to lequire an elasticity of system.. which is iu entire 
contrast with our lather stark and rigid methods. 1876 
F. Harrison Choice Books (1886) 53 There is much in the 
method and genius of the French drama which falls chill 
and stark on ears accustomed to the abounding life of a 
Shakspearenn play. 

e. Of a rope, etc. : Taut, tight, not slack, north. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 61 For that the bandes 

will blowe aside with the winde, and the rigginge blowe 
away, if you do not minde to pull the bandes aowne starke. 
1788 W. H, Marshall Vorksh. II. 336 Stark ; tight ;. .as 
a stark rope. 

f. Of land : Hard with drought, dial. 

C1740 A. Allen MS. Gl. (E.D.D.) When y° ground is 
parch’t and chop’t w lh drouglith, they say y° ground is staik. 
183a Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss, s.v., The ground is so 
stark, the seeds will not come up. 

g. Of landscape or an object in a landscape : 
Stiff in outline or formation ; hence, bare, barren, 
desolate. 

1833 Ht. Martineau Charmed Sea iv. 64 Snow was heaped 
on the eastern mountains, and tumbled in huge masses among 
the stark, black rocks at their base. 1847 Emerson Poems 
(1837) 109 Not of adamant and gold Built he heaven staik 
and cold. 187a C. King Sierra Nevada xii. 258 Among rigid 
crater rims and stark fields of volcanic sand. 2898 Conan 
Dovle Trag. Korosko v, How cool and beautiful that green 
looked in the stark, abominable wilderness 1 
6 . Sheer, absolute, unqualified. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 7292 But unto you dar I not lye : But 
mightc I felen..That ye perceyved it no-thyng, Ye shulden 
have a stark losing Right in your hond. 1330 Proper Dyct- 
logo S°9 in Rede Me etc. (Arb.) 149 By seynt mai y syr that 
is a starcke lye. a 1533 Udall Royster D. r. iii, But it will 
be starke nyght before I shall haue done. 1594 Carew 
Huarte's Exam. Wits xv. (1596) 309 The whole.. is in my 
conceit a starcke leasing, and verio mockeric. 2622 B. Jon- 
SON Catiline 1 . i. 693 Consider first the starke securitie The 
common wealth is 111 now. a 2662 Holyday Juvenal (167 j) 
18a To escape starke beggery. *702 Collier M. Anton. 
(1726) 292 Let all this be done out of stark love and kindness. 
*776 Johnson in Boswell Life an. 1728, Boswell : That, Sir, 
was great fortitude of mind. Johnson : No, Sir; stark in- 
sensibility. 2820 Shelley Vis. Sea 3 From the stark night 
of vapours the dim rain is driven. 1839 W. Irving Chron. 
Wolfert's Roost (1833) 283 It was staik midnight before they 
landed at Commumpaw. 2832 H. Rogers Eclipse of Faith 
373 [They were convinced] that the only orthodox belief in 
such a world was staik Atheism. x8g8 F. T. Bullbn Cruise 
* Cachalot ’ 333 When a stark calm left the surface of the bay 
as smooth as a river, 

b. Qualifying an unfavourable appellation of a 
person ; Arrant, thorough, unmitigated. 

01375 Sc. Leg. Saints v. (John) 401 He lefit pa bischope, & 
vent pan to sterk thefis. 1329 More Dyaloge 11. Wks. i8x/a 
He.,neuer can be cast out being a stark heretique. 1530 
Rastell Bk. Purgat. «i, xv. 5 He shall be proved a very 
stark foie that wyll beleve that there is no purgatorye. 234s 
Ascham Toxoph. 1. (Arb.) 94 Yet if he giue it ouer, and not 
vse to shote..he shal become of a fayre archer, a stark 

S rter and dribber. 2641 Bromk Joviall Crew it, I mean 
, erran^ downright Beggars, I, Without equivocation ; 
Statute Beggars, a 2711 Ken Scrm. Wks, (1838) 123 Beauty 
is often incident to stark fools. 28x7 Siielley Revolt Islam 
xi. xii, 'Tis but a crowd of maniacs stark. 2877 Talhage 
Stmt , 260 Before we make stark fools of ourselves, let us 
stop piessing this everlasting ' Why 
6 . = Stark naked. 

2762 H. Walpole Let. C'tess A ileslury 5 Mar., What dread- 
ful discoveries will be made both on fat and lean I I recom- 
mend to you the idea of Mrs. Cavendish, when half-stark. 
2827 Shelley Revolt Islam ui. xiii, They bore me to a 
cavern.. And one did strip me stark. 2883-94 Bridges 
Eros Psyche March xxx, Behind came Tritons.. Green- 
bearded, tail'd like fish, all sleek and staik, 2898 J. Buchan 
John Burnet of Barns m. vii. 253 Slowly., they began to 
disrobe themselves., till they stood before me., as stark as 
the day they were born. 

fig. 1876 M. Arnold Lit. ft Dogma 33 If all the law they 
weie thinking of stood, stark and written, before their eyes 
already ? _ 1891 Hardy Test v, He felt the necessity of re- 
commencing with a name.. less commonplace than tne two 
original bald stark words, 

B. adv. (In 13 th. c. with advb. ending, fsterke.) 
1- In a * stark ’ manner ; + firmly, strongly (obs .) ; 
strenuously, vigorously, ‘ hard ’ ; boldly, stoutly. 

c 2205 Lay. 16683 Samuel nom Agag. . & lmdde hine a pan 
cheping & lette lime swiSe sterke to ane stake binde. *794 
Har st Rig 1 xv, Now kempen fo’k, they dinae lo'e They 
work sae stark. 1900 C. Lee Cynthia in West v. 82 One 
young chap asked a maid the question, and she said ‘no ', 
and said it brave and stark. 

2. To the fullest extent or degree; absolutely, 
utterly, quite. Cf, Stark a, 3 . 


83? 

* a. qualifying an adj,, esp. mad (occas. wild, 
wood), drunk , dumb ; also Nnut. in stark calm. 
Also Stark naked, Stark naught. 

This use seems to have begun with Stark blind, and to 
have arisen thiough taking stark in Staric dead as an in- 
tensive adverb. The adv. is often hyphened with the follow- 
ing adj., esp, when used attributively. 

1489 Skelton Death Earl Northunibld. 30 I say, yc 
comoners, why wer ye so staric mad? 2362 Daus tr. Bullin- 
geron Apoc. (1573) 123 Our Religion is true, and yours starke 
false. 1573 G. Harvey Letter Bk. (Camden) 233 If the marke 
I not hitt Saye ho is starke wood. 1579-80 North Plutarch, 
Lpcurgus (2393) 63 They forced them sometimes to diinke 
wine. . till they had made them statke diunlce. 2390 Shaks. 
Com. Err. 11. 1. 59. 2393 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. Wks. 
(Grosart) II. 233 Iwis bee mought haue spied a difference 
. , betwene raging, and staike-maad. 1393 Nashe Four Lett. 
Con/. Wks, (Giosart) II. 261 His conscience accuseth him, 
bee is stroke starke dumbe. c 2393 Capt, Wyatt R. Dudley's 
Voy. IV.Ind, (HakI. Soc.) 32 Havinge somtimes mostsoaen 
gustos and againe in a moment beinge starke becalmed. 
2396 Siiaks. Tam. Shr. l.i, 69. Ibid. iii. ii. 53 His lioise. . 
starke spoyl’d with the Staggers. 2620 Docker Dream 26 
Ten thousand Salamanders (whose chill thawing Puts 
Bonfires out), tlieir starke.stiffe lunges weie gnawing. 2624 
Capt. Smith Virginia v. 182 In the evening it grew starke 
calme. 2662 Pepys Diary 23 Apr., We drank the King's 
health, .till one of the gentlemen fell down stark drunk, 
and there lay. 2683 P. Lorrain tr. Muret's Rites of 
Funeral 191 In bis days it seem’d to be yet stark new. 2729 
Dc Foe Crusoe 1. (Globe) xg Going a fishing in a staik calm 
Morning, a 2722 Prior Poems, Cromwell A- Porter 281 You 
may study among the Law givers without being stark wild 
about Ordinances and Proclamations. 2828 Scott Ilrt. 
Midi. vi, But everybody was, for the moment, stark-mad on 
the subject of P01 teous. 1823 W. Scoresuy Jml. 390 It fell 
starkcalm. 2870 Morris Earthly Par. II. 111.4s And, staik 
awake, with beating heart I-Ie put the hawthorn twigs apai 1. 

to. qualifying staring, raving ppl. adjs., some- 
times used quasi-aaf^,, esp, in stark staring mad. 

In later use the collocation stark staring is often felt as a 
mere strengthening of stark adv. or adj. 

253a Dice Play A viij, R. Euery Player, .payeth a Crowne 
, . towards the bouse charges. M. Ye may fare well of that 
price at the stark-staring stews. 2348 Udall etc. Erctsm. 
Par. Luke vi. 6-1 1 Thei are turned in to stercke staryng mad- 
liessc. 256a J. Heywood Prov. <5- Epigr. P, I thinke it as 
good, by ought 1 can deuise, To be starke staryng blinde, as 
thus to haue eies. 2573 GaSiCOIOND Posies, Fniitcs Wai-rc 
evii, The tide skarcc good, the winde staike staring naught. 
1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xii, xxxii, Stark laving she and 
roaring prov'd. 1693 Drydln Persists v. 212 Art thou 
of Bethlem’s Noble College free? Stark, staring mad. 
2734 Fielding Intriguing Chambermaid n. vi. I find I am 
distracted ! I am stark laving mad 1 278B Wesley Wks. 
(1872) VI. 322 It is such static-slating nonsense, as eveiy 
man of sense ought to be utteriy ashamed of. 283a Hood 
Lost Heir 23 Oh Lord ! oh dear, my heart will break, 
I shall go stick stark staring wild l 2849 Cupples Green 
Hand viii. (2836) 71 One morning when Westwood and 
I went on deck, it was a stark staring calm. 2870 Miss 
Bridgman R. Lynne I. xii. 180 He must be stark staring mail. 
2894 Mrs. H. Ward Marcella II. 263 The whole thing is 
stark staring lunacy. 

f c. qualifying tin, weary vbs. (Cf. Stark a. 4.) 

235,3 T. Wilson R/ict, 75 Antisthenes made suche a long 
oiacion, that he starke weried ail his hearers, a *66* Holy- 
day Juvenal (2673) *46 Whiles he strives to perfect the boy, 
he starke tires himself. 

d, qualifying an adv. or advb. phrase. 

2668 Shadwell Sullen Lovers 11. i, O' my conscience thou 
ait stark out of thy wits. 2863 Kinglakk Crimea II. 307 
No other light infantry men were thrown forward in their 
stead, and the whole body went stark on with bate front. 
2899 ‘Zack ’[Gwendoline Keats] On Trail xvii. 148 I’ve 
half a mind to turn him stark out o' the house. 

Stark (staik), v. Also 6 starck, 6-7 sterk. 
[OE. stearcian, f. stearc Stark a. Cf. OHG. 
starcin to become strong.] 

+ 1. intr. To become stiff or rigid ; to coagulate, 
solidify. Obs. 

c 1000 Gloss. Prud, in Germania (2878) XI. 402/36 Riget, 
stearcode. a 1300 Cursor M. *845 pe stormes starked wit pe 
wind, c 1323 Gloss. W. dc Bibbesw. in Wright Voc. 149 Les 
nerfs de bewor enguidisst [gloss\ starken. 24 . . Pol., Rel ., 4 
L. Poems (1903) 250 Wonne.. pm hew dunnet: and pi sen- 
newess starket. c 1530 Judic. Urines 11. vi. 27 It causeth 
rigor Anglice starkyng and racchyng for colde. a 2618 Syl- 
vester Hymn of Alms 183 Wks. (Grosart) II. 210 To stark 
for Cold, to starve for Food. 

2 . trans. To make stiff, arch. 

2862 Sir H. Taylor St. Clement's Eve v. v. Wks. 1864 III. 
198 Arise, if horror have not stark'd your limbs, 
f 3 . To strengthen, make stout or strong. Obs, 

<1x470 Henry Wallace xi. 892 And lohnWallang, was than 
schyreff off Fyff, Till Wallace past, starky t him in that stryff. 
*362 Turner Baths 8 This bath. . sterke th and strengthen* 
eth verye muche the broken place. 

Hence + Starked ppl, a., hardened, stiffened. 

C1425 Lydg. Horse, Goose % Sheep 388 It..Causith men 
starkid bonys to recure ; Dede synnewis restorith a-geyn to 
live. 

Stark blind, a. Also P. 4-5 start-, storte-. 
[f. Stark adv, 2 (advb. use of Stark a, 4) ; an 
alteration of Staheblind (after Stark dead). 
The @ forms are due to association with Stabt- 
Naked.] Quite blind, lit. and fig, 

*387 Tiievisa Iligdcn (Rolls) III. 97 He put out his eiaen 
7 n Rcblata, and lad hym (so) in Babilon street blynde. [MSS. 
a and y start blynde. Caxton & (3 stank blynde.] a 2400 Minor 
Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxix. i. 70 pei woxe start-blyode 
anon-riht. 1:2400 Sege Jems. 576 For pe doust & pe dyn, . 
alle..storte-blynde wexen. *534 More Cornf. agst. Trib. 1. 
Wks. 2245/1 Christe. .threw hym to the ground, and strake 
hym. starke blynde. *666 J. Davids Hist. Carihby Isl. 23* 


In the Streets they have met with many one-eyed, and many 
stark blind people. 1704 Evelyn Diary May, He was 86 
years of age, stark blind, deafe. and memory lost. *781 Cow- 
rr.R Charity 404 She sees a world staric blind to what employs 
Her eager thought. 

Hence Stark-blind v., to make stark blind. 
a 2628 Sylvester Tn, Faith iv. ix, By Faith, Saint Paul 
static-blinded Elymas. 

Stark dead, a. [prob. orig. Stark a. (sense 
4); afterwards taken as Stark adv, 2.] Quite dead. 
lit. and fig. 

a 2373 Joseph Arirn. 567 [He] Baar him doun of his hors 
and . . strok hun stark ded pat he stui ede neuei e. 2390 Gower 
Conf. II. 105 Stark ded, his armesspiad, sche syh Hire lord 
fiieteude upon the wawe. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xxi. iv. 
847 Therwythall syr Mordied fyl starke deed to the erthe. 
a xS9S R. Southwell Hundred Medit. (1873) 221 The soul 
..waxeth cold, and proud, and stark dead.. when it is de- 
prived of this Thy holy love. 1623 Cbooke Body of Man 420 
When I came, I found the man starke dead. 2728 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v. Damps , The Maid going down to call her Master, 
found them all in their digging Postures : but stark dead, 
f b. of night. Obs. 

2602 Marston Antonio's Rev. in, i, Tis now starke deade 
night. 

Starken (stauk’n), v. [f. Stark a. -» -en g. 

The forms sturken , storken (Yorkshire dial. : see quot. 
1862 in sense r) represent a different though cognate word, 
a. ON. storkna, referred to under Stark a.] 

1 . intr. - Staric v. i, 

14. . Pol., Rel.. ff L. Poems (2003) 253/6 [Signs of Death.] 
His nese shal sharpen, & liis slcyn slial starken. 1563-83 
Foxe A. # M. 1893/2 He..wyth the ryghte handc being 
somewhat starckned knocked vpon his biest softly. 266 i 
Power Exp. Philos. 1. 38 Which.. was tlieir nutrimcntal 
juice coagulated there, like the bloud staikn'd in the veins 
of dead Animals. 2862 C. C. Robinson Dial. Leeds 420 
Starken , Sturken , Storken , to stiffen. Boiled treacle or 
lendered fat ‘starkens ' as it cools. 2876 X. S. Egan tr. 
Heine's A tta Troll 146 They now lie mute and like unto the 
dead, Starkened and cold. 

2 . trans. To make stark or inflexible. 

*842 Sir Ii. Taylor Edwin the Fair iv. iv. Wks. 1864 II. 
103 If thy lust of kingly power Outbid thine other lusts, and 
starken thee In grasping of that shadow of a sceptre That 
still is left thee. __ 

*p Sta rkle, v, Obs. Forms : 6 starolo, star- 
kol, 7 starokle, 6-7 atarkle. [app. a variant of 
Startle vi) intr. To make a stir ; to use threaten- 
ing gestures; to show signs of fear, quake, be 
afraid. 

2327 Caxton's Trcvisa it. xii. 69b, That bole hctc Apis 
that was wonie to come out of y° Riucr Nylus & wame by 
his pleyng and starclynge [I„ gesticulations sua; Trcvisa 
and Caxlon staitelynge] what was to coniynge. 1544 II. 
S 1 albrydcls Epistle 23 Yowe sturdye sttuuggeleis wyll 
somwhat starkle at thys my honiclye wiytyngc, yet shall 
not that make me leaue of. 1330 Bale ling. Votaries n. 
93 b, Than stirt up Becket, and starkeied lyke a lyon, 
sekynge . . to brynge the ky nge vndre, *550 — Image Both 
C/;.Pref. (1560)11 b,Theboystousetyrauntes of Sodoma.. wyll 
sturre about them, . . Oure worldlye wyse brethren also, which 
are neither hole nor colde, wyl starde a course at the matter. 
2372 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixxi, 7. 263 b/a Although men 
starkied at him as at a monster [ quamvis ins tar prodigii 
execrati tint turn homines ], *600 Holland Livy n. xii. 71 
This act of his made diuerse of the senatours . . to starkle lor 
feare of hazarding their estate. 2609 -—Am»t. Marcell. xiv. 
ii. 6 Intelligences thereof continually given one after another 
had made Gallus Caesar to starckle. a 2624 M. Smith Serin. 
(2632) 72 If those condemneyou for altering of your course, 
I cannot blame you to starkle, 

+ Sta'rkled, a. Obs, rarer" 1 , [f. * starkle v. 
(f. Stark o. + -le; cf. Starken v .) + -ed k] Of the 
blood: Congealed. 

1628 Robin Good-fellow 11. (Percy Soc.) 23 [Robin, as a 
night-raven to an old usui er.] 1 doe come to doe thee good ; 
Recall thy wits and starkied blood. 

+ Sta'rkly, a, Obs. In 3 sterclioh, staro- 
lioh. [f. Stark a. + -ly. 1 ] Violent, fierce. 

c 2203 Lay. 25330 And astured weoren Romweren alle mid 
sterciichere wneo&e. c 2273 — 7305 And hit him to wende 
mid stai[c]liche [c *205 ladliche] hhte. Ibid. 23936 Mid 
starcliche mains [c 2205 mid feondliebe lechenj. 

Starkly (staukli), adv. Forms : 3 stearolioo, 
aterclielie, 3 sterk-, store-, stero-, stare-, 
staroblicbe, starliobe, -lige, 5 -6 starklie, 
(6 starkli, starckly, Btarkely), 4- starkly- [f. 
Stark a. + -ly 2.] 

fl. Stoutly, boldly; strongly, powerfully; 
strenuously ; harshly, sternly. Obs. 

c **00 0 . E. Chron. (MS. D.) an. 1016, pa gewende se 
here to Lundenne & ba buruh utan ymbesmton Sc hyre 
stearclice on feabt segaar ge be weetere ge be lands, c *273 
Lamb. Horn, xai Summe ber weren pet his e3an bundan 
and hine on pet neb mid heore hondan stercliche beoten. 
c 2205 Lay. 21278 Nu fusen we hom to, & staercliche [c 1273 
starhge] heom leggen on. anas Leg. Hath. 7i7peos meiden 
..stoa, purb peos steuene starclicne istrenget. <12373 Sc. 
Leg • Saints xxiiL (Seven Sleepers ) 128, Sc Pai cane ete, to 
ma pame stark, confart to get to pat end, and in entent 
pat starklyare to thole pe torment, c 2480 Henryson Test. 
Cress, 280 , 1 say this by 3one wretchit Cresseid, The quhilk 
. .Me and my Mother starklie can reprufe. 2320 M. Nisbet 
N. T. Scots Acts xix. 20 So starkli the word of God waxit, 
and was confermyt. a *578 Lindksay (Pitscottie) Chron, 
Scot . (S.T.S.) I. 282 Bot his freindis advertissit thahof 
watchit starklie that night. 2596 Dalrymrle tr. Leslie’s 
Hist. Scot. II. 305 The Castel of Dunbar starklie, and 
stoutlie suld be defended with the ffrenebe wappounes. 
<2x802 Jamie Telfer xxviii. in Scott Minstrelsy I. 86 The 
Scots they rade, the Scots they ran, Sae starkly and sae 
steadilie. 2816 Scott Old Mart, xix, Was ever wight so 
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STARLING*. 


STARK NAKED. 

starkly made But time and years would overthrow ? xgoo C. 
Murray Hameivith 51 An' starkly did he gie him 't back. 

2. Stiffly, rigidly. 

* 5 * 3 _ 34 Fitzherb. Husb. § 65 There be beastes, that wyll 
haue the goute..in the hynder fete, and it wyll cause them 
to halt, and go starkely. 1557 Pharr AEneid vii. (1558) 
V ij, And euery feeld with swordes vpright, As stubble 
starckly stands. 1603 Shaks. Meas.for M. iv. ii. 70 Pro. 
Where's Barnardine. Cla. As fast lock'd vp in sleepe, as 
guiltlesse labour, When it lies starkly in the Trauellers 
bones. 1828 Carr Craven Gloss., Starkly, stiffly. 1870 B. 
Harte Luck 1 of Roaring Camp 5 The low bunk.. on which 
the figure of the mother was starkly outlined below the 
blankets. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixvii. 6 A corpse out- 
stretch’d starkly, 
b. Tightly, firmly. 

1818 Byron Mazeppa xvi, With feeble effort still 1 tried 
To rend the bonds so starkly tied. 1820 Shelley Hymn 
Merc, lxx, The withy bands, though starkly interknit, Fell 
at the feet of the immortal child. 

3. Barely, nakedly. 

1850 Merivale Rom. Etitp. Iv. (1865) VII. 49 Many noble 
trees were stripped of their branches under the Caesars as 
starkly as the Caesars themselves. 1913 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 
309/2 The place was starkly furnished. 

Stark naked, a. (and sb.) [/. Stark adv. 2 ; 
altered from the earlier Start-naked.] 

1. Of a person : Absolutely without clothing. 

3530 Palsgr. 842/r Starke bely naked, tout fin mere nud. 
..Starke naked, tout fin mid. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's 
Comm. 356 They left them starcke naked. 1606 Shaks. 
Ant. 4 Cl. v. ii. 59 Rather on Nylus muddeLaymest&rke- 
nak’d. tjjx Robertson Hist. Amer. (1778) 1 . 474 Both sexes 
go stark-naked. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xvi. 44 The 
little children were tunning about among the huts, stark 
naked. 19x3 Sir H. Johnston Pioneers Australia vii. 227 
These stark-naked savages, 
b. transf. and fig. 

1601 Shaks. Twel. N. in. iv. 274 Therefore on, or strfppe 

? our sword starke naked. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 268 r g, 
came to my Mistress’s Toilet this Morning, for I am 
admitted when her Face is stark naked. 1765 H. Walpole 
Let. to Miss A. Pitt 25 Dec, The rest of the room is stark 
naked. 1779 Warner in Jesse Selwyn tf Contemp. (1844) 
IV, 246 A great staik-naked new house on an eminence, 
without a morsel of any thing green about it 1881 A thenxum 
27 Aug. 267/2 This is the essential difficulty, stated in its 
simplest and stark.naked form. 1895 Dialed Notes (Amer. 
Dial. Soc. 1896) I. VIII. 379 Naked, starknaked : of tea with- 
out milk or sugar,— pure, undiluted. 

2. sb. Unadulterated spirit ; esp. raw gin. slang. 
x8ao J. H. Reynolds Fancy (1906) 83 To take of Deady’s 
bright stark naked Aglass or so. 1830 Lytton Paul Clifford 
iv, His ‘bingo’ was unexceptionable ; and as for his stark- 
naked, it was voted the most brilliant thing in nature. x86o 
Hotter! s Slang Diet. 227 Stark-naked, . .raw gin. 

Stark naught, a. Now rare or arch. [Stark 
adv. 3 .] Utterly worthless or valueless ; f utterly 
had, vicious, hurtful, etc. (see Naught a.), 
a 1343 Becon Davids Harp Wks. 1564 1. 150 b, Heis none 
of those, that say all is well, when altogyther is starke 
nought. XS77 G00GE Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 20 b, But 
long vse of it, in the ende bringes the grounde to be starke 
nought, 1607 Lingua 11, i, An heres a youth starke naught 
at a trench, but old dog at a trencher. 1647 Fuller Good 
Th. in Worse T. 78 No man can be starke naught at once. 
Let us stop the progresse of sin in our Soule at the first 
Stage.^ 1638 A. Fox tr. IVurtz' Surg. m. xiii. 258 This 
abuse is partly committed, by stitching, which is stark nought 
to be used here. 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. ir. 163 , 1 have 
heard em say, that too good is stark naught. 1741 Richard- 
son Pamela 1. 313 But both [Letters] aie stark naught, 
abominably bad. Ibid. II. 76 No, said he, I have been stark 
naught, and it is she, I hope, will be very forgiving. 1808 
Bentham Sc. Reform 48 The self-same mode of procedure or 
• . the self-same courts, are stark naught for a debt of 5/. ir. 
1840 Thackeray Paris Sk. Bk. (1869) 43 All the good its 
students have done, as students, it is stark naught. x88a 
Junes 6 Feh., But these influences.. are stark naught to 
those [etc], 

t b. as sb. Something utterly worthless. Obs. 

156a Turner Herbal a. 105 But they [«. plums] that ar 
line ones and harde and harrish tarte ar sterk noughts. 
Starkuess (staukues). [f. Stark a. + -ness.] 

1. Rigidity, stiffness (of the body or limbs). 
c 1440 Pronip. Part). 472/a Starkenesse(orstyfhesse) rigor, 
r }S l ditas, artitudo. 1544 Pharr Regim. Lift (1560) R vj b, 
Ut the stifnes or starckenes of limmes. 1627 [R. Bernard] 
Guide io Grand Jury Men 1. ii. 17 With a generall stark- 
nesse and stifTenei.se. 1846 Trench Mirac. xxvii. (1862) 368 

■it tit* Tha A 1 .v . . jt 


and starkness ! 

1 2. ? ' Stark ’ or utter privation. Obs. 

*544 Betham Precepts War 1. lxxvii, E j b, His souldiours 
• • were wyllynge to fyght, fastyng and undyned : wherby 
the mooste parte of them dunged for colde, was rather by 
starknesse of meat, than by ye violence of theyr enemies 
slayne. 1616 J. Lane Contn. Sqr.'s T. vi. 86 So tooke hee 
order bow his campe and shipps shoold bee revictualld, ear 
them starenes nipps. 

3. Sternness, harshness, arch. (See Stark a. 2 b ) 
1884 M. Creighton Hist.Ess. -^.(1902)248 He[William I] 

north*” fed hl * starkness hls rem orseless harrying of the 

4. Absoluteness, uttemess. 

164.1 Milton Animadv, Wks. i8sx III. 220 How should 
)' ,ee -L lava yeelded to his heaveniy call, had we beene taken, 
^ re i “ thestarknes of our ignorance. 1849 H. 
(r85o) , u ?- 2 5 ® Those legislative pedants.. 
°“ ld Propose to give New Zealanders and Hottentots 

&™!l'„f“S S h(feS2S! *• «■«"“ 

6. Bareness, nakedness. 

*1849 Makgan Poems (1839) 415 The rocks with their 


steepness, And the earth with its starkness. 1896 Mrs. 
Caffyn Quaker Grandmother 101 It would go hard with 
her before that thought, with anything of the starkness of 
fact about it, could so much as enter into her mind. 

Starky (stauki), a. dial. [f. Stark a. + -T.] 
Stiff and hard ; not pliable or workable. 

1697 R. Pierce Bath Mem. ir. v. 3x2 His Hands would be 
as hard, dry and starky, ns if he had wrought for his Living, 
at Cleaving of Wood, mqzz Lisle Husb. (1737) 50 If the 
ground be dry and starky,. .so much the better. Ibid. 426 
Wool.. when three yeais old.. grows starkey and dry, and 


or unworkable, especially after rain. 

f Staple, starll. Obs. [? Dim. of Stake sb. 1 
Cf. G. dial, star l, std> /,] A starling. 

*555 Gesner Hist. A mm. in. 715 Sturnus auis..Anglicum 
a sterlyng, astarll, 3 stare. 136a Withals D id. 5/1 A stale 
or starle, sturnus. 

Starless (staples), a. [-less.] 

1. Destitute of stars or starlight ; having no stars 
visible. 

1390 Gower Canf. III. 119 This Bole is ek with sterres set, 
Thurgh whiche he hath hise homes knet Unto the tail of 
Aries, So Is he noght ther sterreles. 1638 Cowley Love's 
Riddle 1, Though I were blacker then a starlesse night. 
1667 Milton P. L. hi 425. 1728 Mallet Excursion 1. 288 
Night by Night, beneath the starless Dusk. t8x8 Byron 
Mazeppa v. With starless skies my canopy. 1877 ‘ Rita ’ 
Vivienne in. ix, The sky was black and starless. 

2. In nonce-uses. a. Having no star or badge of 
honour on the breast, b. Not made into a star, 
having no star named after oneself, o. Not born 
under a good or favourable star, luckless. 

1814 Byron Frag. Ep. T. Moore , The Czar, .wore but a 
starless blue coat. 1833 D. Jerrold Citron . Clovernook 
Wks. 1864 IV. 403 Bacchus, .. with all his great bounty, is 
starless and unhonoured. 1873 Dixon T-wo Queens I. Pief., 
Two crowned and starless women. 

Hence Staples sly adv., Sta'rlessness, 

1842 J'ait's Mag. IX. 726 Night sternly and stailessly 
appeals. 1888 Meredith Poems , Hard Weather 103 Nor 
in her starlessness of night Peruse her with the craven nerve. 

Starlet (stavlet). [-let.] 

1. A small star. Also transf. of a flower. 

. *830 Carlyle Richter Again Ess. 1840 II. 363 The even- 
ing-star. .hovers, .above the losy red, and, modest as a bride, 
deprives no single starlet of its light. 1863 H. Spencer Ess. 
II. 8 Nebula may be comparatively near, though the star- 
lets of which they are made up appear extremely minute. 
x88x Blackie LaySerni. vii. 224 The smallest yellow starlet 
that peeps out from a grassy carpet in the spring. 

2. A star-fish of the genus Asterina. 

1854 A. Adams etc. Man. Nat. Hist. 323 Full grown Star- 
lets (Asteiina). 1863 Wood Illustr. Nat. Hut. III. 732 
Gibbous Starlet, Asterina gibbosa. 

Sta r-lignt, sta-rlight, sb. and a. 

1. The light of the stars ; occas . the time when 
the stars shine. 

5 *374 Chaucer Boeth. 11. met. Hi. (1B68) 39 pan he sterre 
ydimmyd palej> hir white cheres, by (re flamus of pe sonne 
pat ouercomep pe sterre lyjt. 1390 Gower Conf. I I,25pUpon 
a nyht, Whan ther was noght hot steireliht. 1565 Cooper 
Thesaurus , s.v. Tenebrss , The sterre light did put away 
darkenesse. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N, n. i. 29 By fountaine 
cleere, or spangled star-light sheene. 2634 Milton Comas 
308 In such a scant allowance of Star-light, a 1637 B. J on- 
son Sad Sheph. xi. iii, A Gypsan Ladie.. Wrought it by 
Moone-shine for mee, and Star-light. 1670 Eachard Coni. 
Clergy go An hardy and labouring cleigy. .that can foot it 
live or six miles in the dirt, and preach till star-light for as 
many shillings. 1799 Ht. Lee Canterb. T., Old Woman's 
T. (ed. 2) I. 387 They at length emerged to star-light and 
the open country. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxix. 99 
At work, from the grey of the morning till starlight. xgx4 
Blackw. Mag. Aug. 176/2 He went all night to the south- 
ward by starlight only, 
b. transf. and fig. 

1530 Tindale ProL Levit ., And though also that all the 
ceremonies and sacrifices haue as it were a sterrelyght of 
Christ, yet some there be that haue as it were the lighte of 
the broae daye a litle before the sonne risinge. x6oo Fair- 
fax Tasso ix. Ixxxvi, He saw waxe dim the starre-light of 
his eies. 

2. A cluster of artificial lights arranged in the 
form of a star. 

1884 Baptist Yr..Bk. 337 Star-lights and brackets supply 
good artificial lighting. 

3. attrib. and adj. Of or pertaining to starlight ; 
bright as the stars ; appearing or accompanied by 
starlight; lighted by the stars. [? Partly f. Light a. 2] 

1383 Higins Junius’ Nomencl. 373/2 A cleare and starie- 
light night. 1663 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 174 It is 
due North from SpaTiawn > as we observed in our star-light 
havel. 1697 Dryden. Virg. Georg. 1. 548 A Star-light 
evening, and a Morning fair. 1803 Visct. Strangford 
Poems of Camoens, Madrigal (1810) 41 Starlight eyes, and 
heaving snows. 18x9 Byron Juan n. clxxxvui, The silent 
ocean, and the starlight bay. 183a Mrs, Stowe Uncle 
Jams C. xvu. 163 The night was clear starlight. 386a 
Dunkin Midnight Sky 22 These two stars being never 
absent rrom^our view on starlight nights. 

Sta-r-lighted, ppl* a. [f. Stab sb, + Lighted 
ppl. a. after Stab-light j£,] Star-lit. 

. *8*5 J- Neal Bro. Jonathan I. 30 They run about laugh- 
1 £r g ^ n( L sho ’^ n ¥ ln the star-lighted wood. x8« Dickens 
Holly Tree Chnstm. Stor. (1874) 22 The bleak, star-lighted 
sky, 1893 Kipling 2nd Jungle Bk. 213 His voice could be 
heard in all sorts of wet star-lighted blossoming places, 

star-like, a . and adv. A. adj, 

1. Resembling a star ; shining like a star. 

1391 Harington Orl. Fur. xxxv. ii, Those two stairlike 


eyn. x6xx Cotgr. s.v. Estoille , Pierre d'estoilles, a. .Car- 
buncle, wherein.. many golden, sparkling, and staire-like 
drops maybe discerned. 163a [see Sky-like], i860 Piessb 
Lao. Chem. Wonders 3 This touch, wood., will shine with a 
star-like light. 1870 Bryant Iliad xvi. 173 The breastplate 
of the swift /Eacides With star-like points. 

b. transf. &nd_fig. 

1607 Shaks. Tirnon v. i. 66 What, to you, Whose Starre- 
like Noblenesse gaue life and influence To their whole 
being ? 1833 Tennyson Dream Fair Worn, xxiii, She tui fl- 
ing on my face The star-like sorrows of immortal eyes. 1883 
Mrs. Carlyle's Lett. II. 274 With a certain star-like radi- 
ance and giace. 1884 Christian World si Feb. 139/5 This 
star-like serenity in all the tumult of his stormy life. 

c. Countless as the stars, nonce-use. 

1630 [see sand-like s. v. Sand sbfi 9 e]. 

2. Shaped like a conventional star; stellate, 
radiate. 

x6xx Cotgr., EstoilU, the Lizard Stellio, whose necke is 
full of staire-like spots. 1633 Johnson Gerarde’s Herbal 11. 
xevi. (1636) 4x8 At the top whereof stand many pretty 
| start e-like skinny seed-vessels. 1733 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. 
j s. v. Hair, The quills of the hedge-hog and porcupine have 
somewhat of a pith in a starlike form. 1847 G Bronte 
Jane Eyre xxxiv, A soft turf,.. spangled with a star-like 
yellow blossom. 1906 Hickson in Hartog's Protozoa etc. 
(Camb. t Nat. Hist.) 332 The position of the zooids in the 
colony is indicated only by stai-like holes. 

B. adv. Like a star. 

1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, v. v. 47 So shall she leaue her 
Blessednesse to One. .Who, fiom the sacred Ashes of her 
Honour Shall Star-like rise, a 1678 Chalkhill Thealma <3- 
Clearch-us 104 So Star-like bright they shone. 1725 Brad- 
ley's Family Diet. s.v. Saffron ( Bastard ), This Plant pro- 
duces staring Heads.. with some Leaves, opening under- 
neath Star-like. 1842 Tennyson Sir Galahad 48 As down 
dark tides the glory slides, And star-like mingles with the 
stars. 

starling 1 (staulig). Forms : I steerline, 
4-5 Bterling(e, -yng(e, 5-6 starlings, 5-6, 7-8 
Sc. Stirling, 6 starlyng, Sc- stirlene, styrlyng, 7 
sterling, 4- starling. Also dial. Stabnel. [OE. 
stxrlinc , f. steer Stabe j£. 1 : see -LiNol.] 

1. Any bird of the passerine genus Sturnus , esp. 

S. vulgaris. Now also applied in wider sense to 
any bird of the family Stumidse. 

a 1030 Gloss. (MS. Harl. 107) in Zeitschr. fhr deutsekes 
Alterth. XXXlII. 241 Staerlinc, sturnus. ax 300 Cursor 
M. 1780 pe sparhauk flough be be sterling [Gdtt. starling]. 
0x323 Gloss. W. de Bibbesw. in Wright Voc. 151 Soundicde 
porks et d’estourneus [ glossed sterlinges]. 0x450 Holland 
Howlat 713 The Maviss and the Merle syngis, Osillis and 
Stirlingis. 01430 Merlin ix. 135 Thei smote in a-monge 
hem as faucouns amonge starlinges. 1313 Douglas AEneis 
xti. Prol. 238 The styrlyng changis dxueis stevynnys nys. 
*549 Cornpl. Scot. vi. (1873) 39 The garruling of the stirlene 
gart the sparrou cheip. 1396 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 1. iii. 224 
lie haue a Starling shall be taught to speake Nothing but 
‘ Mortimer 1667-8 Pepys Diary 1 Mar., A starling which 
. .do whistle and talk the most and best that ever I heard 
anything in my life. x6jo Eachard Coni. Clergy 86 Then, 
after all this, came the jackdaws and sterlings (idle birds that 
they are 1 ). 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Mtsc. (1733) II. 137 Of all 
the birds.. I far prefer the Stirling's notes. 2768 Sterne 
Sent. Journ. (1778) II, 25 (Hotel at Paris), ‘ I can’t get out 
said the starling. 1880 Cassell's Nat. Hist. IV. 103 The 
Starlings are found only in the Old World, where they form 
a very large and_ natural Group. 1880 W. Carnegie Pract. 
Trapping 4o It is not generally known what a delicious bird 
the starling is to eat. 1894-5 Lydekker Roy. Nat. Hist. 
III. 343 Starlings .. all agree m possessing a wing with five 
pnmary quills, and twelve tail-feathers. 

b. With prefixed word designating a particular 
species, genus, or group belonging to the family 
Stumidse. 

*734 Albin Nat. Hist. Birds II. 38 The yellow Starling 
from Bengali. *743 G. Edwards Nat. Hist. Birds I. 19 
The Chinese Starling or Black- Bird. 1822 Bewick Brit. 
Birds Suppl. 1. 14 The Rose Coloured Starling. 1829 
Griffith tr. Cuvier VII. 37 The.. collared stare, Persian 
s JS r " jmd Alpine warbler. 1869-73 T. R. Jones Cassell’s 
Rk' Birds I.227 The Sardinian Starling {.Sturnus unicolor'). 
Ibid. The Rose Starling or Shepherd-bird ( Pastor roseus). 

2 3 2 The Glossy Starlings {Lamproiomithes), Ibid. 
234 The True Glossy Starlings ( Lamprocolh ). 1898 Morris 
Austral Eng. 435 The Shining Starling, Calomis me tallica. 

c. Applied to birds of the American family 

IcteridsB. 

173* Catesby Nat. Hist. Carolina (1734) I. 13 The red- 
w } n g d Starling. 1839 Audubon Omith. Biog. V. 487 Red- 
winged Starling, Icterus pkoeniceus. 1869-73 T. R. Jones 
Cassell's Bk. Birds I. 213 The Yellow or Golden Starlings. 

2. A kind of pigeon. Also starling-pigeon. 

1867 Tegetmeier Pigeons xxi. 174 The Starlings are dark- 

coloured birds, white barred, with a speckled, crescent- 
shaped band across the crop. 1881 Lyell Pigeons 97 The 
Starling pigeon is a Continental variety, and in Germany it 
goes by the name of Der Staarenhals, or the starling neck. 
Ibid. 98 With age the starling often loses its marking to a 
great extent. 

3. (See quot.) 

1884 Goode Nat. Hist. Aquat, Anim. 267 Boregata 
( Hexagrammus Stelleri)... The name • Stalling ’ is applied 
to some fish, supposed by us to be this species, in the btraits 
of Fuca. 

4. slang. (See quot.) 

a 1700 B. E, Diet. Cant. Crew , Brother-starling , that 
Lies with the same Woman. 

5. Comb, as starling-breasted , - like , adjs. 

*8$$ Poultry Chron , III. 272 The starling-breasted pigeon, 
iHSo Cassell's Nat. Hist, IV. xox The first family or the 
starling-like perching birds. The Weaver Birds (Plocetdse). 

Starling 2 (staulirj). Forms: 8 steerling, 
Stirling, 8-9 sterling, 7- starling. [Possibly a 



STARLING. 
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STARRY. 


corruption of Staddling.] An outwork of piles, 
projecting in front of the lower part of the pier of 
a bridge, so as to form a protection for the pier 
against the force of the stream or to secure it from 
damage by the impact of vessels or floating objects. 

c 1684 Old Ballads Gi. Frosi (Paicy Soc.) 29 And on the 
statlings [was] kept the brandy trade. 1714 Macicy Jottui. 
Eng. I. xiii. 192 Aichcs .. fenced with large Stot lings for the 
keeping off the Force of the Tide. 1724 Dn Fob Tour Gt. 
Brit. I. in. 124 The Islands of Scilly...ue plac'd like Out- 
works to resist the fast Assaults of this Enemy [the ocean] 
..as the Piles or Starlings (as they are call'd) aie plac'd be- 
foie the solid Stone-work of London-bridge, to fence off the 
Force, either of the Water or Ice, or [etc.]. 1739 Labelyc 
Short Acc. Piers Westm. Bridge 42 Theie must be.. a 
necessity of building Steerlings to preserve the Piers. *773 
Noortiioucic Hist. Land. 561 The passage under the arches 
[of old London Bridge] was contracted by enormous plat- 
forms, built round the decaying piers, called sterlings, 1776 
G. Semple Building in Plater 49 We laid three Beams 
stretching the whole Length of the Pier from Sterling to 
Sterling. 1778 H. Bowman Trav. 337 The stream still moi e 
streightened by starlings filled with large stones placed 
round the bottoms of the peers. 1840 Civil Eng in. .§• Anh. 
Jrnl. III. 106/2 Piers and., ponls or chests.. made salient 
at each end like the starlings of a bridge. 1878 Stevenson 
Inland Voy. 17 They porched upon sterlings and buttresses. 
1879 Cassell's Techn. F.duc. I V. 405 The starling is that 
portion of the pier which faces the direction of the stream, 
and acts like the cutwater of a ship. 

Starling a (staulig). nonce-rod. [f. Stab 
4 - -ling.] An inhabitant of a star. 

1839 Bailey Festusxlv, (1848) 150 Thou shouldst have been 
a starling, friend. And not an earthling. 

Starling, obs. form of Sterling. 

Star-lit, starlit (staulit),///. a. [Lit ppl. 

a.] Lit up or lighted by the stars. 

1827-35 N. P. Willis Canfisssional 66 The bewitch’d 
caique, That o'er the star-lit waters flew. 1852 M. Arnold 
Poems, Future 47 When he lay in the night by his flock On 
the starlit Arabian waste. 1870 Proctor Other Worlds xii. 
273 The whole of the star-lit sky. 

Sta r-litten,///. a. [Litten ppl. a,] <= prec. 

1895 Kipling and Jungle Bk. 130 That dim, star-litten sky. 

Siam, var. Stern sb? Obs. and dial., star. 

Starnel (staunel). dial. [A metathetic form 
of Stabling L Not from OE. steam some bird, 
peril, the stalling (gl. beacila, stnrnus).] A starling. 

a 1800 Pkgge Supil. Grose , Starnel, a starling. North. 
1856 P. Thompson Hist. Boston 723. 1888 Fcnn Dick o' the 
Fens 158 Look at the sUrncls .settling down on the reeds. 

Sta'tflie. Sc, [f. starn, Stebn r^.2 + -jE.] A 
little star. 

a 1774 Fergusson llallowfair Poems (1845) 13 At Hallow- 
mas when nights grow lang And starnies shine fu’ clear. 
1790 Burns ‘ O death ! thou tyrant' xiv, Ye twinkling 
starnies blight. x8x$ G. Beat rue John o' Amha' (1826) 12 
Or modern Dux, wi’ noddin’ crest, An' starnies glancin' 
on his breast 1833 Chaml. Jrnl. No. 69. 136 In nights 
when the starnies were broonding wi' frost. 

II Starosta (sta-r^sla). PL starosti. Also 
anglicized 6 starnst, 8 stahrosfc, 7-9 starost(e. 
[Russian CTajpoCTa, Polish starosta, lit. ‘ elder \] 

1. In Russia, the head man of a village com- 
munity. 

*59* G. Fletcher Russe Commw. x. 33 Besides these., 
there are Starnsts or Aldermen for euerie seuerall companie. 
179S Morse Amer, Geog. II. 84 One family, whose chief. . 
performs the functions of staroste, or magistrate of the 
village. *799 W, Tooke View Russ. Emp. I. 460 Their 
elders, whom they still. . style Starosts. *8io £. D. Clarke 
Trav. Russia (1839) 37/r Any person arriving in a town or 
village, must produce his [passport] to the starosta. 1833 
R. Pinkerton Russia 28* They., are governed by their own 
elders or starosti. *90* Scotsman 5 Apr. 7/2 At Nijni 
Novgorod, .the starosta, or chief of the village artel, comes 
to buy the supply of material. 

2, In the former kingdom of Poland, a noble 
holding a castle and domain bestowed by the 
Crown. 

*670 Loud. Gas. No. 504/1 Major-General Bokumbs. . 
has been lately killed by a Peasant, who was hired to com- 
mit the murther by a Staioste. 1827 Bowrino Specim. 
Polish Poets 137 His father was the starost of Korytnik. 
*896 Cosmopolitan XX. 445 She assures us that she and her 
sisters have the bearing ‘ becoming young ladies of high 
station, and daughters of a .Staioste '. 

II Starosty (slaTpsti). Also 8 starostie, 9 
starostee. [ad. G. starostei or F. starostie, f. 
starost Starosta. The Polish word is starostwo. ] 
In the former kingdom of Poland, the domain of a 
starosta. 

*710 Land. Gas. No. 4656/2 They write from Wilda. .that 
the Chancellor Dewitz had taken Possession of the Starostie 
of Orsla. *768 A nn. Reg. 19 Whole starosties, districts, towns, 
villages were sackt and burnt. 1774 Ibid, 20 She bestows 
upon him, in hereditary possession four starosties (which 
are governments of castles with the districts belonging to 
them). 1775 W rax all Tour N. Europe 378 , 1 sawan origi- 
nal charter of Sigismund Augustus, dated in 1507, which 
grants it as a royal starosty to Andreas Gorsley, 1795 
pnn. Reg., Hist. 6 The starosties, the name given to those 
lands and estates bestowed by the Crown upon individuals, 
™ their public services or expenses. *840 Penny Cycl. 
XVIII. 325/a Starosts without jurisdiction, who were only 
holders of starostees, or crown estates. 

Starr. Hist. Also 7 starre, star. [ad. med.L. 
starrum, ad, late Heb. sh’tdr a writing.] A 
Jewish deed or bond, esp, one of release or acquit- 
tance of debt. 


1614 Selden Titles Honor 328 Whence the word Starrum 
or Starre for Acquitances 01 writen testimonies of Contracts 
is vsd. 16*7 Furciias Pilgrimage 11. x. § 7 (ed. 3) 172 Any 
such Slarres or Deeds. _ *656 Prynne 2nd Pt. Short De- 
murrer Jews 11 All their Deeds, Obligations, and Releases 
weie usually called Stars, and Star ra, Starrum, Starr. 
1875 J. T. Fowler in Yorks. Arclueol. Jrnl. III. 57 Starrs 
were written in Hebrew, Latin, or French, igoz J. M. Rigg 
Sel. Pleas , etc. Jews Introd. p. xix, A starr of acquittance 
entitled the debtor to cancellation and delivery of the dupli- 
cate 01 ‘ foot ’ (pes) of the chirograph. 

Starr(e, variant forms of Stab sbs. and v. 
Starre, variant of Stare sb? Obs. 

Starred (staid), ppl . a. Forms : 3 stirred, 
4 stared, 4-5 sterred, £ stemd, -yd, 6 stored. 
Sc. sterrifc, 6- starred, [f. Stab sb? and v. + -ed.] 

1. Of the heavens, the sky, etc. : Studded with 
stars, starry. 

a 1225 St. Marker . 22 pe gast anan liht steh up in to }>e 
sthrede bur bliSe to lieouene. 1390 Gower Con/. III. 375 
Enclosid in a sterred sky. c *485 Digby Myst. 1. 397 From 
the sterrid hevyn, lord, thu list come down. *513 Douglas 
/Ends 1. v. 55 The stei ritsky. 1610 Bolton Elem. A rmorics 
150 Azure being the colour of the starred heauen. *794-6 
Coleridge llelig. Rinsings 19 Nor the starred azure, nor 
the sovran sun. *8*0 Keats Hyperion 1, 118 Upon all space : 
space starr’d, and lorn of light. 1883 Meredith Lucifer in 
Starlight * On a starred night, Prince Lucifer uprose. 

2. Marked with the representation or figure of a 
star; studded or adorned with star-like figures. 
Of a horse or cow : Having a star on the forehead 
(see Stab sb. 1 9 b). 

13.. E. E. A lilt. P. B. 1506 Nov is alia pis guere geten 
glotounes to seme ; Stad in a ryche stal & stared ful bry^t;. 
c 1380 SirFemmb. 3987 Hastelich ajen on ys stede he wond, 
pe sterrede ho takeb on ys hond, & letep hem hope tenne. 
X570 Bury Wills (Camden) 156 One blacke stered heckforde 
of the age of two yeres. x68* Grew Musoeum m. 8 i. v. 305 
The Starred-Stone. Astroites. So called, for that being tabu- 
lated, or polish'd to a plain, it appears adorned with little 
Stars. 1688 Holm % Armoury 11. 355/1 A Started Ray, ..the 
fins and body is adorned with painted Stais. 1831 Gkii'mtii 
tr. Cuvier IX., Syn. 4StanedToi toise, TestudoStellata . 1854 
A. Adams etc. Man . Nat, Hist. 356 Starred Corals (Caryo- 
phylliidas), 

f b. Staired Chamber : see Star-okamber. 

+ c. Epithet of an order of monks or fiiars. 

Cf. Cotgr. Estoillins , an Oi der of Friers, that weai e stau cs 
on the breasts of their gowncs, 

1537 Grig, ft Spiyngc of hectes 33 The older of Started 
monkes . . .They wcare an honest blacke garment with astarro 
sewed theron, wheiby they mayebe knowen. Ibid. Staired 
freies. 1563-83 Foxe A. 4 hi. 154/2 Some Flagellants. . : 
some started Monkes. 

d. Decorated with the star of an order. 

1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey u. xii, Garleicd peeis, and started 
ambassadors. 1856 Lever Martins 0/ Cro' M. xxiv. 263 
Your start ed and cordoned agitator of the Bourse. X900 Ji. 
Wallace Writ in Barracks 113 0 the starred and gartered 
Levee ! 

e. Marked or distinguished with an asterisk. 
X893 Daily News ao Dee. 5/7 Does the light hon. gentle- 
man expect candidates to count 1,169 starred voters f 

f. Of glass or ice: see quot. and Stab v. £. 
Similarly of a radiating ‘ splash* of liquid. 

1849 Craig, Starred,.. cracked in the form of a star, as 
a starred bottle, or pane of glass. 1896 J. Conrad Outcast 
of the Islands iv. iii, A single big drop of rain . . struck loudly 
the dry ground between them in a starred splash. 

3. Star-shaped ; arranged in the form of a star ; 
stellate. Chiefly Bot. 

2725 Bradley's Family Diet. s.v. Narcissus, The most com- 
mon in France are.. the crennell’d, the yellow, the starr’d 
wild [etc.]. x8zx S. F. Gray Brit. Plants I. 88 Hairs.. 
Starred, siellati. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 36B 
The first starred yellow blossoms of the spring. 1874 Lady 
Herbert tr. Ililbne/s Ramble 11. iv. (1878) 324 Maples with 
their fine starred leaves. 

+b. Starred wheel - star-wheel (b), Stab sb? 20. 
1696 Mandey & Moxon Mech. Powers ix. i. (1609) 176 A 
Starred Wheel is that whose Circumference is furnished 
with three sided Prismes having each side equal. 

4 . Influenced by the stars ; bom under a (lucky 
or unlucky) star. Only with defining adv., or in 
parasynthetic comb, with adj, (as Ill-starred). 

x6ix Shaks. JVint, T. in. ii. 100 My third comfort (Star’d 
most vnluckily). 1786 Burns To Mountain-Daisy vii, Such 
is the fate of simple Bard, On Life's rough ocean luckless 
starr’d ! 1824 Hood Ode on Clapham Academy 67 Some 
brightly starr’d,— some evil born. 1B55 Singleton Virgil 
II. 434 0 nations, happy stnrred. 

5. Of a person : Made into a star or constella- 
tion ; elevated to the region of the stars. (Cf. 
Star v. 2.) 

2632. Milton Penseroso 19 That Starr’d Ethiope Queen 
TCassiopeia]. *832 Lytton Eugene Aram v. vi, The con- 
fession. .of astarred soul that had wandered from how proud 
an orbit. 2808 Meredith Odes Ft, Hist, 79 In the ranks of 
the starred, she is one. 

6 . Placed in or allocated to a star, nonce-use. 

1742 Young Nt. Th. ix. 777 Ye Staff’d, and Planeted, In- 
habitants ! 

Starrer (sta-tw). local, [f. Star v. + -be 1 .] One 
who marks a material with stars. 

1870 Inquiry, Yorksh. Deaf 4 • Dumb 16 She is employed 
. .as a starrer, that is putting the roses in the comer of the 
blankets, 

t StaTrify, v. Obs, rare. [f. Stab sb?- + 
-(i)fy, Cf. Stellify®.] trans. a. To mark with 
a star, decorate with stars, b. To make (a person) 
into a star or constellation. 


1598 Sylvester Du. Barias tu i. iv. Handicrafts 413 
[Description of a hoi se] his fore-head starrifi’d . 1675 T. Jor- 
dan Triumphs of London 11 A skie-colour’d Mantle starri- 
lied with Gold. x68x W. Robertson Phiaseol. Gen . 1160/1 
Amalthaia . . put it to J upiter’s mouth, for which he stai rifled 
his nurse. 

Starrily (sta-rili), adv. rare. [-ly 2.] In a 
starry manner. 

. £1825 Beddqes Bridal Serenade Poems 180 Stai rily clothed 
in a garment white., a 2849 Mangan Poems (1859) 361 Gar- 
ments so starrily shining. 

Sta'rriness. rare. [-NESS.] Starry quality. 
X727 Bailey vol. II, Siarriness, Fulness of Stars. 2830 
Blackw. Mag. XXVII. 848 Let the heaven of thy imagina- 
tion bo spanned in its starriness by that mast celestial Evan- 
escence. 1879 Meredith. Egoist v, She had money and 
health and beauty, the triune of perfect starriness, which 
makes all men astronomers. 29x0 Bridges Later Poems N o. 
8 As she diifteth free Between the stariiness of the air And 
the stariy lea. 

Starring (sta-riq), •obi. sb. [-ing i.] The 
action of the verb Star ; spec, the acting or tonring 
of a ‘ star ’ performer (in quots. altrib.). 

1850 F. Fowler Southern Lights 36, I heaid that Mr. 
Brooke had netted upwards of 30,000 £ duringhis ‘starring ’ 
career in the colony. 2864 Dasent Jest 4- Earnest (1873) I. 
180 In London, wheie the starring system prevails to a stifling 
extent, wo have sometimes one good actor, supported, like a 
sweet pea, by sticks. 2868 Miss Braddon Dead Sea Fr. xxvi. 
II. 287 He was the enchantress’s alter ego,, .ai ranging her 
starring engagements. i88z-3Sciiai r Encycl, ReligKnowl, 
II. 2358 He made a second start ing-tour as rhetorician. 

+ Sta'rrulet. Obs. rare- 1 , [irreg. f. Stab 
sb?, after annulet, rivulet.’] A little star. 

1620 Bolton Elem. Armories 123 But why haue you noted 
some with Abteiisks or StairuletsV 2656 Blount Glossogr., 
Starrulet, a little Star. 

starry (sta’ri), a. Forms: 4-5 sterry, 5 
stem, 6 sterrie, starrye, 6-7 etarrie, 6 - starry, 
[f. Star sb? -j--y.] 

1. Of the sky, night, etc. : Full of stars, spangled 
or lit up with stars. 

The phrases starry heaven, sphere, etc. weie formerly used 
spec. = the ‘ sphere’ of the fixed stars. 
c 2374 Chaucer Booth. 11. met. ii. (Camb. MS.) (1886) 24 As 
many rychesses as ther shynyn bryhte sterres in heuone on 
the steiry nyhtes. <72403 Lydg. Temple of Glas 1100 Nou 
blisful goddes, doun fro pi steni sete, Vs to foitune, caste 
sour stiemes sheno. 2551 Recordi; Cast. Know!. (1556) 7 
The Firmament.. hath in it an infinite numbre of Manes, 
wherof it is called the Starrye skie. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 

iii. ii. 356 The starrie Welkin couer thou anon With dioop- 
ing fogge. 2627 Moryson I tin. 1. 208 Many times we lay in 
the field under the slari y canopy. 2667 Milton P. L. iv. 992 
The Starrie Cope Of Ileav’n. 2684 Contempt. St. Man 11. i. 
(1699) 137 The only thickness of the starry Sphere is said to 
contain as much as the whole space betwixt that and the 
Earth. 2700 Addison Tatter No. 219 T 3 While you are ail- 
miring the Sky in a Starry Night. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 
2) III. 417 The starry heaven which we behold. 

fig. 1657 J. Watts Scribe, Pharisee etc. pit. 51 Those 
starry times of the Apostles, and those Sunshlnlng dayes of 
Christ Jesus. 2864 Swinburne Atalantaio-jj Shall they., 
like flowers Be shed and shine before the starriest hours. . ? 

2. Of or relating to the stars; consisting of stars. 

X594BARNMELD Affect, S&cph. it, ix, By the bright glim. 

mermg of the Starrie light. 2645 W. Lilly {title) The Starry 
Messenger, *652 Davenant Gondiiertm, vi, 3* Night had 
putall her Starry Jewels on. 2700 Moxon Math. Diet. (ed. 
* ) s. v. Solar, The Sidei eal or Starry year, is the space where, 
in the Sun comes back to any particular fixed Star. 2805 
Herschel in Phil. Trans. XCV. 58 , 1 saw the asteroid, 
which in its true starry form has left the place where I saw 
it Sept. 29 th . 2826 Disraeli Viv. Grey iii. vi, The bright 
moon with her starry court, 1878 Newcomb Pop. Astron. 

iv. ii. 461 The starry system. 

b. Relating to, or caused by, the ‘influence* of 
the stars. 

2832 Lytton Godolphin xxvii, We must do our best to con- 
tradict the starry evils by our own internal philosophy. 

c. applied to an astronomer, nonce-use. 

2828 Byron Cl L Har. jv. liv, The starry Galileo. 

3. Shining like a star or like stars, bright as a 
star, star-like. 

2608 D. T[uvill] Ess. Pol. <$• Mar, xor Captivated by the 
powerful] attraction of their [sc. women's] starry looks. <7x630 
Milton Passion 18 His starry front low-rooft beneath the 
skies. 2636 Shirley Duke's Mislr. iv. i. (2638) H * b, Bright 
in thy sorrowes, on whom every teare Sits like a wealthy 
Diamond, and inherits A Starry lustre from the eye that shed 
it. 2667 Milton vn.446 And th’other\vhose£ay Trains 
Adorns him, colour’d with the Florid hue Of Rainbows and 
Starrie Eyes. 2757 Gray Bard 11a Sublime their starry 
fronts they rear. 1866 Lytton Lost Tales of Miletus , 
Oreads Son xvi. 96 The fountain stined, And from it rose 
a mist of starry spray. *867 Augusta Wilson Vashti xxv. 
There was a dangerous, starry sparkle in her eyes. 
fig. c 2610 Women Saints 203 This starrie gemme shall 
ere long be taken from vs into the Saints contrie. 2840 
Browning Sordello 1. 283 Rather, test qualities to heart’s 
content ; Summon them, thrice selected, near and far; Com- 
press the starriest into one star. 1862 Swinburne So/tn. to 
J. Nichol 23 The starry spirit of Dobell, 

4 . Shaped like the conventional figure of a star 
with rays projecting from a centre ; arranged in 
the form of a star ; in Bot. — Stellate. 

2 606 Sylvester Du Bartas n. iv. 11. Magn if. 66a The starry* 
flowers. xfi»9 Par kinson Paradisus 132 The early blew starry 
Iacinth. 2755 J. Eli.is Corallines Introd. 12 Till the Polypes 
had extended themselves out of their starry Cells. 2781 
Cowper Charity 553 Guns, halberts, swords, and pistols, 
great and small, In starry forms dispos'd upon the waif. 2794 
Kirwan Mm. (ed. 3) I. S 3 The stria;,. diverging fts from a 
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common center, or starry. 1873 Livingstone in Blaikie Life 
X jdi. C18S1) 440 Grasses with white stany seed-vessels, 

5, Sprinkled or studded with star-like forms. 
Chiefly Nat. Hist. 

+ Starry coral , stone — Star-stone 2, 
i6ix Cotgr., Raye esteUe, thestarrie Skate, the rugged Ray, 
i6si R- Sanders Physiogn. 56 If [this line of the Head] be 
starry towards the plain of Mars. 1661 Boyle Cert. Physi ol. 
Ess. (1660) 56 Eminent Chymists.. have often failed in their 
endeavours to make the Starry Regulus of Mars and Anti- 
mony. *677 Plot Oxfordslt. 87 Astroites 01 starey-stones, 
such as in bulk are irregular, but adorned all oyer with many 
stars. 1681 Grew Musseum 1. § ii. lit. 43 Stellio, or the 
Starry-Lizard. 169s Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth iv, 177 
The A siraites, or Starry-Stone, as well that sort with the Pro- 
minent, as that with the Concave Stars. 171a J. Morton Nat. 
Hist. Northatuplonslu 183 Some Sorts of Starry Coral. 1781 
Latham Gen. Synop. Birds I. 1, 79 Starry Falcon.. marked 
with spots resembling stars. 1833 Jenyns Man. Best. 
Vcrtcbr. 317 Raia radiata, Don. (Stany Ray). x85t All 
Year Round r June 237 Spring meadows starry with prim- 
roses. 1884 Goode Nat, Hist.Aguat. A ntm. 1 8 4 The S tarry 
Flounder, Plenronectes stellatus. 1884 Coues N. Amer, 
Birds 463 SteUula , Starry Hummers. 

6. Comb. 

1391 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iv. 201 His azure wings, and 
Starry-golden tail 1633 J ohnson Gerarde's H erbal n. xevi. 
(1636) 417 Starry headed small Water Plantaine. 163a Gaulb 
Magastrom. 66 The night.. not cloudy, but starry-bright. 
1753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s. v. Thistle , The Calcitrapa, or 
starry-headed Thistle. 1814 Sir W. Herschel Set. Papers 
(1912) II. 526 Starry-nebulous patches. 

Sta-r-shine, sta*rshine. = Star-light. 

*581 Dee Diary (Camden] 12 AIL the skye clere about, and 
fkyre starshyne. 1830 Tennyson Oriana 24 By star-shine 
and by moonlight 1833 Browning Last Ride iii, Cloud, 
sunset,moonrise,star-shine too. 1883 Century Mag. XXVII. 
39 A faint, diffused starshine came into the room like mist. 

attrib, 159X Florio 2nd Fruiies 163 This wilbe a faire 
moone and starre-shine night. 

Sta'r-shot. In 7 -shoot, -shut. [Shot sb .1 
With sense 1 cf. WFris. stjerreskot, MDn. sterren- 
sekot (Kilian), Dn. sterreschot, Sw. stjamskott, Da. 
sijerneskud. Gawiu Douglas (1513) has 'steme 
schot’ = shooting star: see Stern $ 3 . 2 ] 

1. A popular name fornostoc, which is supposed 
to fall from the stars, or to be the remains of a 
shooting star. ? Obs. (For other names see Stab 
sb. 1 22 b.) 

1633 Gonghe's Queen r. B 3 b. Why, look, look ye, we are 
all made, or let me be stew'd in Star-sbnt. 1661 Boyle 
Cert. Physiol. Ess. ( 1669 ) 175 That jelly that Is sometimes 
found on the ground, and by the Vulgar call'd a Star-shoot, 
as if it remain’d upon the extinction of a falling Star. 1701-3 
Star Shot Geliy [see Nostoc]. 1768 Pennant Brit. Z00L 
II. 424. 1804. Bewick Brit. Birds II. an. 1866 Brogden 
Prov, Lines. 

+ 2. A kind of chain-shot. Obs. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) Mm 2 [described]. 

Star-spangled, pj>l. a. Spangled with stars. 
*391 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. ii. 1172 Above the Heavn’s 
Star-spangled Canopy. 0x393 Marlowe Ovid’s Elegies 
ill. ix. [x.] 21 He who rules the worlds starre-spangled 
towers. 1647 C. Harvey Schola Cordis xxxiii. 12 Thy 
piercing eye Whose light outvieth the star-spangled skie. 
1777 Potter ZEschylus , Agamem. 234 Heaven’s star- 
spangled plain. 18x4 F. S. Key (; title of song) The Star- 
spangled Banner. 1896 Baden-Powell Matabele Campaign 
vi. And then yon take a las t look at the glorious star-spangled 
ceiling overhead. 

Star-stone. [Star sbJ] 

1. A name for the pentagonal or star-shaped 
vertebral joints of pentacrinites. 

1658 Ray Itin. Sel. Rem. (1760) 107 Hereabout [Shuck- 
borough, Warw.] are found Star-Stones. 1666 Merrett 
Pinax 2ex Astroites, the Star-stone. 1:673 Ray fount. 
Loao C. xx6 Those they call Star-Stones (because they run 
out into five Angles Uke so many Rays as they use to 
picture Stars with). 1748 J. Hill Hist. Fossils 633 Nearly 
allied to the Entrochj andwolvulse, are the Asteriaa or Star- 
stones, well known in most of the Northern counties of 
England. 1836 Buckland Geol. $ Min. (1837) I. 433 All 
the joints of the [vertebral] column [of Pentacrinites], when 
seen transversely, present various modifications of penta- 
gonal star-like forms; hence their name of Asteriae, or star- 
stones. 1908 [Miss E. Fowler] Betw. Trent $ Ancholme 
36 Wo used to gather 'star stones pentacrinites. 

+2. A fossil coral studded with star-like forms. 
(Cf. Starry a. 5 .) 

x668 Ckarlexon Onomast. 262 Astroites, Lapis Stellaris, 
Germauis S/entenstcin; the Star-stone (quia stellulis undi- 
quacme insignitus nigricantibus). 1748 J. Hill Hist. Fossils 
64X The Astroites or Star-Stone is ally’d also to these 
[corals], *733 J. Ellis Corallines 102 The Polypes inhabit- 
ing the Corallines, Corals, Star-Stones, . .and the like. 

3. A precious stone which exhibits asterism ; a 
star-sapphire or star-ruby. 

, 1798 Phil. Trans. LXXXVIII. 448 When the reflection 
is compounded of rays which intersect each other, and 
appear to diverge from a common centre, I call them star- 
stones, as red, blue, or greyish star-stones, or star-sapphires. 
180a Ibid. XCII. 273 That beautiful reflection of fight, in 
the form of a star with six rays, which is frequently given, 
by cutting, to oriental rubies, sapphires, &c. and which 
causes those stones tq be then called by the name of star, 
stones . x87g Cassells Tecltn, Educ. II, 123/2 Star-stones. 
..These gems are essentially crystallised alumina, and are 
known as star or asterias rubies or sapphires, according to 
their colour. 

_ Start (start) , $ 3.1 Forms: 1 steort, (3 steort- 
in comb.), 3-7 start, 7 stirt, 4-6 sterte, 5 storte, 
6 starte, 6- start. [Com. Teut,: OE. steort masc. 
corresponds to OFris. stert, stirt (WFris. stirt, 


NFris. stort), (M)LG. siert, MDu. staert (mod.Du. 
stoart), OHG.j mod.G. sierz, ON. stert-r (Sw. Da. 
stjert ) OTeut. *sterto-z.] 
f 1 . The tail of an animal. _ Obs. 

The explanation * tail 1 is given in many dictionaries from 
the 17th c. onwards, and in many modern dialect glossaries, 
but app. only as an assumed general or primary meaning 
accounting for the specific senses and the use in redstart. 
Evidence of any modern currency of sense 1 is wanting. 

c 723 Corpus Gloss. C 196 Cauda, steort. c888 vElfred 
Boeth. xxxv. §7 Cernerus ..ongan onfegnian mid his steorte 
& plegian wi}> hine. c 1220 Bestiary 9 Be leun . . Diageo 
dust wiS his stert. a 1300 Havelok 2823 Demden him to 
binden faste Vp on an asse..His nose went unto >e stert. 

2 . A handle (of a vessel, handbell, broom, etc.). 
c 1323 Gloss. IV. deBibbesw. in Wright Voc. 168 Le vtanuel 
e le tenoun, [ glossed ] the handele and the sterte. C1440 
Promp. Parv. 474/2 Stert, of a handylle of a vessel, ansa. 
1312 in Archzo login XLI. 344 For. .mending y s start of y® 
sanctus bell ix d. 1321 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 129 To ychon 
of my broder sonys a sylver spoyne with enttid starttis. 1562 
in J. R. Boyle Hedoit (1873) App. 206 An olde panne with 
a start and a candelsticke. 1366 Engl. Ck. Furniture (Pea- 
cock 1866) 33 Item one handbell broken the start of yt and 
sold to Johnne Cbamberlaine and he haith made a morter 
thereof. 1637 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 483 A Pottenger . . 
where-unto a long start.. is suffixed. 1828 Carr Craven 
Gloss., Start, a handle, as * beesom start '. x86z G C. 
Robinson JDtal. Leeds 420 Start, the handle of a vessel. 
' Pot-start.' 

fb. The tail of a plough : = Plough-start. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 474/2 Stert, of a plowe(or plowstert), 
stiua [printed stina], 1530 Palsgr. 276/x Stert of a plow, 
queue de la chareue. 

f 3 . The footstalk of a fruit. Obs. 
ci 440 Prontp. Parv. 474/2 Stert, of an appull or oJ>er 
fxute, pedicufus. c 1440 Pallad. on Htesb. iv. 387 Or make 
a diche in long, and take a rvnde As long as hit ; in that 
the storte [v. r. stortes] doo Of pomgarnat. 13 30 Palsgr. 
276/1 Stert of frute, queue defroit. x6oo Surflkt Country 
Farm in. 1. 543 Choose the fairest sowre cherries.. catting 
off their starts at the halfe, and afterward boile them. 1672 
Hoole Comenius ' Vis. World xiv. 30 The Cherry hangeth 
by a long start [pedicle], 

+ b. The stalk of a plant. Obs. rare. 

*3*3-34 Fitzherb. Hush. § 20 Demolde groweth vp streyght 
lyke an hye grasse, and bath longe sedes on eyther syde the 
sterte. 

+ a. The stem (of a candlestick). Obs. 
i6g6 Patrick Comm. Exod. xxv. (1697) 502 Here is no- 
thing said of the foot of it [rc. the candlestick].. .Nor doth 
he mention the length of the start or trunk, 

+ 4 . An outgrowth, a projecting point or spur; 
esp. a point of a stag’s horn. Obs. 

Perhaps this may belong to Start sbJ 
*573 Turberv. Fattlconrie 283 The second, .shall seme to 
cawterise y* nares without danger or hurt to y® little stert 
y 1 groweth vp In the midle of the nares. 1378 Lyte Dodoens 
1. lxiv. 93 The first Crowfoote..bringeth forth ypon each 
side of the leafe three or foure shorte startes or branches. 
1623 Cockeram, 1. s.v. Pollard , Beame is that whereon the 
starts of the head growes. 1633 Gerard Part. Descr. 
Somerset (1900) 222 Ingotts of copper.. ruddy cast having 
on y» back side some 3 sterts or points, some fewer. 1658 
Phillips, Torch-Royal, . . the next start in a Stag’s head 
growing above the Royal. 1721 Bailey, Brow-Antler, 
the first Start that grows on the head of a Stag. 

6 . Mech. a. The innermost segment of the bucket 
of a water-wheel. 


*347 Rec. Elgin (New Spalding Club 1903) I. go He enttit 
thwa startis to ane mylln qubyll. x6xx Cotgr., Les rayeres 
d’un moulin & eau, the armes, or starts of the wheele of a 
water-mill. X797 Encyel Brit. (ed. 3) XVIII. 904/2 The 
bucket consists of a start AB, an arm BC, and a wrest CD, 
concentric with the rim. 1823 J. Nicholson Oper. Meek. 
73 The partitions, which determine the form of the buckets, 
consist of three different planes or boards. . .We have heard 
them called the start or shoulder, the arm, and the wrest. 
1829 Nat. Philos. I. Mech. (U._K. S.) r. v. 20 This bucket is 
formed of three planes ; AB is in the direction of the radius 
of the wheel, and is called the start, or shoulder, 
b. The shaft or lever of a horse-mill. 


1771 Genu. Mag. A. Li. 37 me upper end or spindle c 
the shaft.. with a square tenon fixes into a mortice in th 
start or leaver.. very securely by a crank of iron which i 
screwed upon this start. x8xa Sir J. Sinclair Syst. Husl 
Scot. 1. 73 A piece of wood was fixed to the beam, or wha 
is commonly called the start of the mill, and the oxen wer 
yoked to it by chains. x8xa Hodgson in Raine Mem. (1857 
1. 101 The starts or shafts of the gin. 1883 Gresley Gloss 
Coal-mining 238 Start, a lever for working a gin to wbicl 
the horse is attached. 

6. Comb. + start-pan, a pan with a handle 
start-post, the arm carrying the float of a scoop 
wheel used in draining; + start-rope (meaning 
obscure), 

*439 ■ 489 Item, j. Iytyll "stert panne 0 

sylver. x888 W. H. Wheeler Drainage Fens fyLow Land 
v. 73 The rim is cast with sockets, in which are fixed witl 
pins, oak arms, or ‘ "start posts ’. To the start posts are bolt© 
boards. *336 m Pipe R oil 32 E dw, H/m. 34/t Reddit compo 
tum..de x. "stertropes, xlij vptieghes, xliij bowlynes [etc.] 
Ibid m. 34/2, 3 copula debaksteys, i sterterope. 

Start (start), j5.2 Forms : ? 3, 4-6 stert(e, j 
stertte, stirt, 6 styrt, 5-6 styrte, starte, i 
startte, 6- start, [f. Start z/.] 

fl. A short space of time, a moment. Oftei 
used adverbially. Obs. 

[***« : see start-while in 12.] a 1300 Cursor M. 14291 
les us biheild ban htr a stert, And had gret reuthnes in hi 
hert. c *373 Sc. Troy-bk. (Horstm.) 1. 64 All wrath and 
angry me hys hert Stude stndeande a litill stert. 14. 
Erthe upon Erfhe (19x1) 24 Man, amende be betyme. b 
lyte ys but a starte. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 476/1 Styrt, 0 


lyfcyl whyle, momentum, ct 430 SI. Cuthbert (Surtees) 894 
In bat place duelt cuthbert With religiouse men a stert. 
c 1430 Holland Howlat 50a Was nane so stur in the steid 
micht stand him a start. C1470 Rauf Coiljear 892 This 
wickit warld is bot ane start. 1530 Palsgr. 834/1 A preaty 
start a go, une petite espace de temps, a 1352 Leland I tin. 
1. 1 19 An old manor place, wher in tymes paste sum of the 
Moulbrays lay for a starte. 1620 E. Blount Ep. Ded. in 
Shelton's Quixote n, His study being to sweeten those 
short starts of your retirement from publique affaires. 

■f b. A (short or long) distance. Obs. 

a 1352 Leland Itin. in. 31 First I markid a litle start 
above the haven mouth on the west side of it, a creeke 
caullid Stoken Teigne Hed. a 1333 Udall Royster D. iv. 
v. (Arb.) 67 Indeede be dwelleth hence a good stert I con- 
fesse. 1380 Lyly Euphues Eng. To Gentl. Rdrs. (Arb.) 223 
Secondly, being a great start from Athens to England, he 
thought to staye for the aduantage of a Leape yeare, 

2 . A sudden and transient effort oi movement ; 
in early use, + a leap, a rush. -fAt a start : with 
a bound, in an instant. 

c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 847 This due his courser with 
his spores smoot And at a stert he was bitwix hem two. 
c 14x2 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 1109 And at a stirt, with- 
outen tarying, Vn-to his cofre he dressith hym in hye. 
c 1440 Generydes 6699 Vnto hir chaunber sone he made a 
stert, And curtesly of hir his leve he toke. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 476/x Styrte, or skyppe, saltus. Ibid. Styrte, of 
sodeyne mevynge, assulius. 1530 Palsgr. 276/2 Styrt a 
lepe, course. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 10 A Wood- 
Louse.. has a swift motion, and runs by starts or stages. 
1843 Darwin Voy. Nat. i. (1852) 16 The animals move with 
the narrow apex forwards by the aid of their vibratory 
ciliae, and generally by rapid starts. 

b. Sc. Start and vwerlotip : the leaping of cattle 
over a fence into an adjoining pasture. 

1707 Fountainhall Deeds. (1761) II. 408 If they [cattle], 
in their transient passage, do any skaith by start and o’er- 
loup. 1827 Scott Two Drovers ii, The cattle . . derived their 
subsistence.. sometimes by the tempting opportunity of a 
start and owerloup, or invasion of the neighbouring pasture. 

+ o. A sudden journey ; a sudden flight, invasion, 
etc. To take the start : to decamp, run away. Obs. 

1 The Start applied by historians to the flight from Perth 
of Charles II in 1650, is derived from quot. x6so { where how- 
ever the use of the word is not in any way special. 

1393 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. viii. 45 Wer’t not a shame, that 
..The fearfull French.. Should make a start ore-seas, and 
vanquish you? 1396 — Merch, V. U. ii. 6 The fiend., 
tempts me, saying to me, Iobbe,..vse your legs, take the 
start, run awaie. 1650 R. Baillie Lett. % frills. (Bannatyne 
Club) III. 1x7 The King.. did willinglie retume, exceed- 
ingly confounded and dejected for that ill-advysed start. 
<1x674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xm. 9 48 It was Indeed 
a very empty and unprepared design, ..and might well 
have ruined the King, and was afterwards called the Start. 
1804 M. Laing Hist. Scot. III. 437 This incident was termed 
the Start. 1894 Gardiner Commw . <£ Protectorate I. 376 
Such was Charles’s escapade, to which Scottish wiiters give 
the name of ‘The Start’. 

d. A sudden acceleration of progress or growth. 

1817 Malthus PopuL I. 363 The population of Norway. . 
has made a start within the last ten or fifteen years. 1877 
G. F. Chambers Astron. (ed. 3) 37 Of late years the study 
of the sun has taken a remarkable start. 

3 . A sudden involuntary movement of the body, 
occasioned by surprise, terror, joy or grief, or the 
recollection of something forgotten. Phrase, to 
give a start. 

c 1374 Chaucer Tiyylus v. 234 And ther-with-al his body 
sholde sterte, and wip \>e stert al sodeynlych a-wake. 1603 
Shaks. Macb. in. iv. 63 O, these flawes and starts.. would 
well become A womans story. 1700 Dryden Pal, * Arc. 1. 
335 The fright awaken’d Arcite with a start. 1730 Johnson 
Rambler no. 109 r 2, 1 imagine the start of attention awak- 
ened. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias x. vi. (Rtldg.) 331 He assumed 
the start of a man who all at once hits upon a circumstance 
which had hitherto escaped his recollection. 1823 Scott 
Betrothed Introd., In the general start and exclamation 
which followed this annunciation, Mr. Oldbuck dropped bis 
snuff-box. X863 Geo. Eliot Romola 11. xxiv, He gave a 
start of astonishment, and stood still. 1897 A. E. Houghton 
Gilbert Murray xix. 291 His eyes wandered to the ring. 
What a start he gave 1 190a R. Bagot Donna Diana xvi. 
196 One or two old men were dozing upon their chairs, 
waking up every now and then with a start. 

with adv. 18^0 Browning Sordtllo iii. 638 Thus do I in- 
terpret the significance Of the bard's start aside and look 
askance. 

b. To give (a person) a start : to startle. 

1816 Scott Old Mori, xxxix, What for did ye come creepin’ 
to your ain house as if ye had been an unco body, to gie 
poor anld Ailie sic a start? 

4 L, A starting into activity ; a sudden and tran- 
sient effort or display of energy. 

1603 Shaks. Leary i. 304 Such vneonstant starts are we 
like to have from him, as this of Kents banishment. 1847 
Tennyson Princess 1. 53 A gentleman of broken means., 
but given to starts and bursts Of revel 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. ii. 1.203 He continued to the very last to show, by 
occasional starts and stiuggles, his impatience of the French 
yoke. 

b. By starts, + at staiis, later chiefly + by starts 
and fits, now by fits and starts (see Fit sb? 4 c) : 
intermittently, not continuously or with sustained 
effort. 

The earliest examples may be referred to sense 1. 

1421-2 Hoccleve Dialog 505 By stirtes when hat a fressh 
lust me takith, Wole I me bisye now and now a lyte. xS*S 
Barclay Eglog it (1370) B ij, To hir mayst thou come but 
<mely no we and then, By stealth and startes as priuily as 
thou can. 1330 Palsgr. 858/1 At startes, par foys. *337 
P. Hoby in Burgon's Life Gresham (1839) I. 22 5 But you 
come so by sterts, as to-night you are here, and tomorrowe 
you are gone. 1586 Hooker Hist. Irel. in Holinshed II. 
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83/1 They [«. the Irish].. performed by starts (as their 
manner is) the dulie of good subiects. 1603 Holland 
Plutarch's Mor. 51 This little Treatise., being gathered and 
compiled by starts, as my leysuie would seive. 1621 T. 
Williamson tr. Goulart's Wise Vieillard A 2 b, I took vp 
my Pen againe, and at starts and tymes finished it. 1630 
Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 53 So we at starts do assent to 
the sweet and precious promises. 1640 Wilkins New Planet 
viil (1707) 223 The Motion of the Earth is always equal and 
like it self; not by starts and fits. 1681 Dryden Abs. fy 
A chit. 1. 548 Was Every thing by starts, and Nothing long. 
*728 Earl of Ailesuury Mem. (1890) 261 But I knew he 
had by starts great notions of generosity. 1747 Collins 
Ode Passions 28 'Twas sad by fits, by starts 'twas wild. 
*7gg Ht. Lee Cantcrb. Tales , Frcnchm. Tale (ed. 2) 1 . 239 
The letters he daily received, .inducod him, by starts, to 
betray [etc.]. *817 Coleridge Biogr. Lit. II. xxii, 131 Let it 
likewise be shown how far the influence has acted ; whether 
diffusively, or only by starts. 184.x Dickens Barn. Budge 
lxvi, lie.. had watched with little intermission for some 
weeks past, sleeping only in the day by starts and snatches. 

+ a. O/i the start : ? suddenly, without warning. 

x6ox Siiaics. All's Well in. ii. 52, I haue felt so many 
quirkes of ioy and greefe, That the first face of neither on 
the start can woman mo vntoo’t. <11x637 13 . Jonson Sad 
Shepherd in. iv, My men shall hunt you too upon the start, 
And course you soundly, 

d. A sudden fit of passion, grief, joy, madness, 
etc. ; an outburst, sally, or flight of wit, humour, 
or fancy. Now rare or Ohs. 

X596 Siiaks. x lien. IV, nr, ii. 125 Thou, that art like 
enough, through, .the start of splccno, To fight against me. 
a 1652 Bromb Queen .$• Concubine 1. hi. (1659) 7 This is one 
of his un-to-bc-examin’d hastie Humours, one of liis starts. 
x68a Dryden Duke of Guise n. i. I’ve heard you say, You’d 
arm against the League; why do you not? The thoughts 
of such as you, arc starts divine. x6ga 1 / Estrange Fables 
culxiii. 230 There are several Starts of Fancy, that Off-lmnd 
look well enough ; but [etc.]. 17x3 Guardian No. X03 r 6 
We were well enough pleasod with this Start of Thought. 
X772 Miss Burney Early Diary (1889) 1 . 143 In defiance 
of the gloom his misfortunes liavo cast over him, somo starts 
of his former, his native vivacity break out. X790 Cowpf.u 
In Mem. 7 . Thornton 41 Such was thy Charity; no sudden 
start, After long sleep of passion in tho heart, But steadfast 
principle. x8oa II. Maui in Helen o/Glenross II, X34 Did 
you then know your sister liable to occasional starts of tlio 
mfirmiLy that afterwards became rooted and declared in. 
curable? x8x6 L. Hunt Rimini iv. 13X A passionate start 
Of tears and kindness, 1823 J. Simpson Ricardo the Out- 
law II. 29 It was not a start of momentary passion, but an 
oath calmly, and deliberately taken. 

e, A sudden broken utterance or burst of sound. 

x6ox Siiaks. Ttuel. N. 11, ii. 2a Me thought her eyes had 

lost her tongue, For she did speake in starts distractedly. 
x8x6 L. Hunt Rimini x. 103 Another start of trumpets, 
with reply. 1878 Gilder Poet fy Master 57 Where he might 
listen to the starts and thrills Of birds that sang and rustled 
in the trees. 


_ 5 . A beginning to move; a setting out ou a 
journey or a race ; the beginning of a career, of a 
course of action, a series of events, etc. 

False start s in Racing, a wrong start, necessitating return 
to the starting-point ; hence gen. an unsuccessful attempt to 
begin something (e. g. a speech, a song, a business). 

x*i66 Gresham in Burgon Life (1839)11. 109 Beinge within 
xiiii mile of my liowse of Rinxail, (whereas I make all my 
provision for my timber for the Burse,) I was so bolde [as] 
to make a sUirte to vewe the same. 6x586 C’tbss Pem- 
broke^, lxxxix. x. While circling time, still ending and 
beginning, Shall runne the race where stopp nor start ap- 
peares. 1693 PiuuBAUX Lett. (Camden) 165 We have a 
young nobleman of our countey that now makes his first 
start in London. x8xx Sporting Mag. XXXVIII. xog A 
great number of genteel folks attended the start. X834 
Marryat P. Simple xxi. The new moon's quartered in with 
foul weather; if it holds, prepare for a start. 1845 Ford 
llandbk. Spain r. 63 There is nothing in life like making 
a good start. 1850 Smedley Frank Fairlcgh xxxi. 260 
Piikington..was partly coaxed, partly coerced into attempt- 
ing tho only song he knew,.. in which performance, after 
making four false starts, ..ho contrived,, to get as far as the 
words [etc.]. 1856 ‘ Stonehenge ’ Brit. Rural Sports 370 
If any jockey is evidently and wilfully the cause of a false 
start, the starter reports the same to the stewards, who have 
power to fine him. 1876 Mozley Univ. Serm. iv. (1877) 87 In 
the eyes of others too, his goodness would appear to have 
taken a fresh start. 1879 B. Taylor Ger. Lit. x 67 We found 
ourselves at the start in a rough land of mountains, xgxx 
G. P. Goocu Hist. Our Time x. 334 Women have voted in 
County Council elections from the start, 
b. Phr. From start to finish. 
x868 Field 4 July X4/3 A slashing race was rowed from 
start to finish between tne two former [boats]. 1894 Illustr. 
Load. News Christmas No. 22/3 The whole thing was un- 
usual, from start to finish. *896 Spectator 25 Apr. 580 The 
plot interest.. is sustained from start to finish. 


+ c. To strain or draw on the start: of hounds, 
to strain on the leash. Ohs. 

1599 Siiaks. Hen. V, m, i. 3a, I see you stand like Grey- 
hounds in the slips, Straying [Rowe straining] vp_on the 
Start. x6aa Drayton Poly-olb. xxm. 338 And whilst the 
eager dogs vpon theStart doe draw,Shee nseth from her seat. 

d. An act of setting in motion ; an impulse to 
movement; a signal for starting in a race, etc. 

x6oa Shaks. Ham. iv. vii. X04 How much I had to doe to 
calme his rage ? Now feare 1 this will giue it start againe. 
cx6t» in More's Hist. Newmarket (1885) 1 . 331 Lastlie,_ for 
giving of the starte, either Mr. Sheriffes for the time being, 
or whom Mr. Maior will appointe. x8gx N. Gould Double 
Event xvii, 123 The six starters were now at the post, and 
at the second attempt Mr, Watson let the flag go to one of his 
best starts. x8ga Phoiogr, Ann. II.373 If plates are shghtly 
larger than ordinary, they may be slow in moving, and .it 
might be necessary to tap the camera to effect tne start. 
*897 Ettcycl. Sgort I, 65/1 [In the Tug-of-Wor] The start 
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shall be by word of mouth. X904 E. H. Coleridge LifeLd. 
Coleridge II. 107 If. . Keble’s sermon on 1 National Apostacy ' 

. . was the start or set-off of the Catholic Revival. 

e. An opportunity or an assistance given for 
starting or entering on a career or course of action. 
Often a start in life. 

1849 IIt. Maruneau Hist. Peace iv. x. (1877) III. 75 All 
were to have a fresh start — to be allowed the fiee use of 
their best powers. 1871 Freeman Norm. Coho, (1876) IV. 
xviii. 171 The Norman Conquest may very well have given 
the native element afresh start. x888 Bryce A mer. Commw. 
lviii. II. 405 Nobody can get an early and easy start on the 
strength of his name and connections, xgoa Eliz. Banks 
Newsi. Girl xxviii. 310 Then, as I was not to be turned 
back, Tie took me on and gave me my start — a better start., 
than falls to tho lot of many girls who begin the life jour- 
nalistic. 1907 Verney Mem. I. 95 He was given a fresh 
start by his long-suffering father. 1908 Times 20 July 19/4 
It does not affect the special funds.. for helping towards 
the education or start in life of clergy children. 

f. The starting-point (of a journey). 

_ 1881 in 7 . Hatton's New Ceylon vi. x6S From the morn- 
ing’s start, the rapids, we only covered six miles. • 

6 . Advantage gained by starting first in a race or 
on a journey ; in wider sense, position in advance 
of competitors whether obtained at the beginning 
or in the course of a race, etc. Hence gen. priority 
or position in advance of others in any competitive 
undertaking. Chiefly in to get, have , + take the 
start (of a competitor) ; also with words indicating 
the amount in time or distance of the advantage, 
as in ten minutes start, ten yards start. 

1580 Lyi.y Euphues (Arb.) 418 Those, who hailing gotten 
the starte in a race, thinke none to be neere tliclr hcelos. 
X598 Siiaks. Merry IV, v. v, 171 You have the start of me. 
x6ox — 7 ul. C. 1. ii, 130 It doth amaze me, A man of such 
a fucblo temper should So get the start of the Maieslicke 
world. x6o8 D. T[uvill] Ess. Pol. <$• Mor. 45 b, As they 
haue the start of all men in the one 1 so loue they not to 
bee out-strip t by any in the other. 1609 Holland Amm. 
Marcell. xv. v. 39 But for all tho running hnst we made, a 
certainc wandering and flying fame bad gotten the start of 
us. 16x4 Raleigh Hist. World 1. viil. # a. 131 Hauing 
withnll the start of 130 yenres, to raise themselues without 
controlement. 1665 Dunyan Holy Citie (1669) 08 The Twelve 
will have the start of him ; for they both liacf the Spirit as 
lie, and more then he. x68a Ken Serm. Wks (1838) 127 
We were all travelling the same way, as pilgrims towards our 
heavenly country, she has only got the start of us, is gone 
before, and is happy fust. 1720 De Fob Capt. Singleton 
vi. (1840) 108 Having.. about three hundred yards the start 
of tiie lion. X726 Swift Gulliver 11. i, Our men had the 
stait of him half a league. 173a Kames Decis. Crt. Sess. 
*730-52 (*799) xi Sevural of these creditors, taking the start, 
laid arrestments in the hands of the accepters of these 
bills. X733 W. Ellis Chiltern Vale Farm. 278 Twitch- 
grass and other Weeds.. got tho start of the St. Foyn and 
kill'd it. X746 Francis tr. Hor., Sat. n. vi. 50 Be nimble 
to perform your part. Lest any rival get the stait, 1809 
Malkin Gil Bleu x. vi. (Rtldg.) 351, I remained motionless 
for some seconds, which gave him time to get the start 
of me. x8» Southey Lett. (1856) II. 309, 1 have got start 
enough with Ballantyne to lay the Debates aside, and tako 
a, spell at Abella's documents. x8a6 Lamb Pop, Fallacies 
xiv. It is flattering to get the start of a lazy world. X84X 
Thackeray Gt. Hoggarty Diamond iv, 1 did not go to tne 
office till half an hour after opening time... I was not 
sorry to let Hoskins have the start of me, and tell the 
chaps what had taken place. x86x K. H. Digby Chapel of 
St, 7 ohn (1863) 169 She never suffered her imagination to 
get the start of her judgment. 1885 ‘ Mrs. Alexander * A t 
Bay v, The hopelessness of the search in the face of nearly 
twenty-four hours’ start. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 
258 Ngouta and the Ajumba used to sit down.. and I also, 
for a lew minutes, ..and then I would go on alone, thus 
getting a good start. 

If b. In early use sometimes loosely : Superiority. 
x6xx B. Jonson Catiline in. ii, Here is a Lady, that bath 
got the start In piety, of vs all. c X645 Howell Lett. (1650) 
I. v. xxvii. 164 , 1 have bin shewn for Irish and Bascuence 
Imperfect rules couchd in an Accidence : But I find none 
of these can take the start Of Davies. Ibid, I. vi. xxxv. 224 
Dr. Jorden hath got the start of any that ever wrote of this 
subject. 

+ 7 . A starting aside; a deviation or digression. 
*534 Whitinton Tvllyes Offices 1, B a, For all the laude 
of vertue standeth in effectual! exercyse, fro the whiche not 
withstandynge a sterte or pause maye be made [a qua 
tamen saepe fit intermissio]. 1576 Fleming tr. Caius' 
Engl. Dogges v. (1880) 37 A starte to outlandishe Dogges 
in this conclusion, not impertinent to the Authors purpose. 

8. Mining. <=> Leap sh. 1 6. 

1778 W. Pryce Min. Comub. 106 The most considerable 
disorder which Lodes are liable to . . is what is termed a Start, 
a Leap. 1789 J. Williams Min. Kingd. I. 354 The hori- 
zontal start or joint which cuts off the vein as tneygo down 
in it, does not cut it off in the true horizontal line, but leans 
or declines a little some way. 1797 Encycl, Brit. (ed. 3) 
XII. 40/2 Sometimes a vein will suddenly disappear without 
giving any warning by becoming narrower or of worse 
quality ; which by the miners is called a start or leap. 

+ 9 . U.S. The name of some game. Ohs. 

X788 J. Q. Adams Diary (1903) ox Afterwards play'd a 
number of very amusing sports, such as start. 

10 . Whaling. (See quots.) 

Cf. sense 1 b ; but direct connexion seems very unlikely. 
1836 Uncle Philip's Convert. Whale Fishery 48 When the 
fish rises within two hundred yards of [the boat, it], .is then 
said to 'come up within a start’. 1846 A. Young Naut. 
Diet. 146 The boats meanwhile separate, .in order that one 
at least maybe within 'a start '—that is, about two hundred 
yards from the point of its rising. 

1 L slang, a. A prison, esp. Newgate. 

1756 J. Cox Narr, Thief-taker 66 The Prisoner replied, 


that he was going to the Stait for nimming a Cull in his 
Eye. 1796 Grose's Diet. Vulgar T. (ed. 3), Start, or the 
Old Start, Newgate. 1823 ‘Jon Bee ’ Diet. Turfs, v., The 
Start. Newgate is thus termed, par excellence. Buteveiy 
felon-prison would be equally a start. 

b. The Start : a vagrants’ name for London, 

1851 Mayuew Load. Labour 1.3x2 All the ‘regular bang, 
up fakes ’ are manufactured m the ‘ Start ’ (metiopolis). 1860 
HotUn's Slang Did. 227 * The start ’, London, — the great 
starting pointfor beggars and tramps. 1862 C ornhill Mag. 
Nov. 648 , 1 will send a few thickuns to bring you and your 
tamtart up to Start. 

o. A proceeding or incident that causes surprise ; 
= Go sh. 3. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xxii, What with your mother-in-law 
a woriying me to go, and what with my looking for’ard to 
seem’ some queer starts if I did, I put my name down for 
a ticket. 1853 — Btenk Ho. xi, Being asked what he thinks 
of the proceedjngs, [Little Swills] characterises them (his 
stiengtn lying in a slangular direction) as ‘ a rummy start ’. 
1857 A. Mayhew Paved with Gold in. xiv, Here’s a start I 
a reg’iar twicer 1 x88o Payn Confid. Agent I. r38 That’s 
the lummest start I ever knew. 1905 Vacheix Hill vi. 136 
Of all the queer starts I——. 

12 . Comb. : + start-bole, the hole in which an 
animal takes shelter; — Statothg-hdle; start-point 
rare *= starting-point ; f start-while « sense 1. 

1624 Heywood Captives 1. iii. in Bullen Old Plays IV. 125 
France shall not conteine them But I will finde theire "start- 
holes. 1876 Ruskin Ears Clav. lxii. 50, 1 find myself.. with- 
out any *startpoint for attempt to unclerstand them, a 1225 
A ncr. R. 336 pc ]>eof o Jjc rode.. in one Lsteithwule hufde 
of him milce. 

t Start, sb.'b Ohs. rare. Also stert. [I’crh. 
a. Du. staarl, tail, in allusion to the old accusation 
that Englishmen had tails. But cf. WFlemish 
drilsteert, plaagstaert, a bore, vraagsteert a prying 
person.] A supposed Dutch term ot contempt for 
an Englishman. 

1673 Dryden Amboy/m 1. i. 3 Hang ’em base English 
sterts. Ibid. v. i. (end) Then in full Roiners, and with joy- 
ful Hearts We’I drink confusion to all English Starts 
start (shut), V. Pa. 1 . and pa. pple. started. 
Forms : (V 1 north, pr. pple. sturtende), 3-6 
sterte, 3 -stoxte, (3 3rd sing. pres, start, stard), 
4-6 styrt, 4-7 8tirt(e, (5 3rd sing. pres, stirt), 4 7 
sturt(o, etort, starte, 6 Sc. staixt, 4- start. 
Pa. t. 3-5 sturte, stirt(e, 3 storte, 3-0 sterlo, 
4-5 eturt, 4-6 stert, 4-7 start(e, styrte, 6 stertt, 
styrtt, Bteart ; 5 stirtod, 6 stextod, 6- started. 
Pa. pple. 4 stirt, Btyrt, 4-6 stert(e, 5 stirto, fi-7 
start ; 6- started. [App. two formations repre- 
senting different ablaut-grades of the Teut, root 
* stert- (: start- ; sturt-). The OE. styrtan (only 
once, in pres. ppl. styrtende , miswritten slvrtende) 
corresponds formally to (M)LG. slbrten, (M)Du. 
storten, WFris. sloarte, NFris. start, OHG. slunen 

S MHG-, mod. G. stiirspii), MSw. styrta, slffrta , 
mod.Sw. storta, Da. styrte) OTeut. *sturt/an. 
[he verb in continental Teut. has the senses : To 
overthrow, precipitate, overturn; to empty by 
overturning, to pour out ; also intr. to rush, to 
fall headlong, to gush out. (The mod. Fris. forms 
are certainly from Du. and LG. ; the word may 
possibly be native in Scandinavian, but the senses 
in Sw. and Da. are largely adopted from Ger.) 

The ME. sterte (whence mod. Eng. start) is, so 
far as it is a southern form, explicable as the 
Kentish representative of OE. styrtan , whence in 
other ME. dialects sturte, stirte, etc. But the 
occurrence of sterte in early northern English, 
and of its normal phonetic descendants in mod. Sc, 
and northern dialects, points to the existence of a 
form (? 0 E. *steortian , ? *stiertan) corresponding 
to MHG. sterzen (also starzen) trans. and intr. to 
set up (or stand) stiffly, to move briskly. 

Other derivatives of the root are Start sbl (f. *sterN), OE. 
steartlian (f. *start-) to stumble : see Startle v. No cog- 
nates outside Teut. are known.] 

L Intransitive uses. 

f X. To leap, jump, caper ; also, to leap or spring 
upon a horse, into water, etc. Ohs. 

a 1000 Bit. Dunelrn. Exiliens claudus stetit stvrt. 
ende se halta xistod, 6x240 Cuckoo Song, Bulluc stertejj. 
c 1250 Owl ff Night. 379 He [j6. the haie] huph]> &. start 
[Cod. stard] swijpe cove & seebep pa(ies to pe groue. a 1366 
Chaucer Rom. Rose 344 Him luste not to play ne sterte 
Ne for to dauncen, ne to synge. 137 5 Barbour Bruce viil 
471'In gret hy thair hors bint that, And stert apon thame 
sturdely. c 1385 Chaucer L, G. W. 697 And with that word 
nakyd with fut good herte Among the serpentis in the pit 
sche styrte. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 35 panne pe 
camel . . gan to lepe and [to] sterte. c 1440 Gesta Rom. xxx. 
no (Harl. MS.) Abowte the sydes of pe diche wer iiij 
frogges sterling. 6Z440 Promp. Parv. 476/1 Styrtyn, or 
skyppyn, salto. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xvi, xv. 684 
Thertbre starte vpon thy hors. 1480 Robt. Devyll 813 in 
Hazl. E. P. P. 1 . 250 So daunced and leapt [he,] and aboute 
so starte, 6x500 Lancelot 994 He, to qwham the piesone 
hath ben smart, With glaid desir apone his cursour start. 
*567 Gudt 4 - Godlie B. 109 Quhat gart 30W montanis lyke 
xammis stert & stend ? 

2 . To move with a bound or sudden violent im- 
pulse from a position of rest ; to come suddenly 
from, out oft. place of concealment, Also with out. 
6x290 A'. Eng. Leg. 86 /ox He sturte out of jzis deope 
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Roche, a 1300 Cursor M. 12527 A nedder stert vte of }>e 
sand, a- 1300 Floris fr Bl. 457 (Camb. MS.) Into pe cupe 
he sterte a^en, And wi|j he flures he hadde him. c 1375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints viii. (Philip) 17 A fel dragone, lyk to be wod, 
come startand owt al sudanly. c 1386 Chaucer Knt. s T. 
1826 Out of the ground a furie Infernal sterte. c 1386 — 
Merck T. 909 This Damyan tbanne hath open ed_ the wyket 
And In he stirte. c 141a Hoccleve De Reg, Princ. 131 He 
sterte unto me, and seide, ‘Slepest thou, man'? c 1440 
Promp, Pars. 476/1 Styrtyn, or sodenly; mevyn, impeto. 
1470-85 Malory A rthur 1, xx. 66 There with he sterte vnto 
the kynges hors and mounted in to the sadel. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 83/1 ThenneVago..wente into the tabernacle of 
Judith and fonde her not and sterte out to the peple. 1568 
Grafton Chren. II. 333_With those wordes he had thought 
to haue lept agayne to his horse, but he iayled of the Styrop, 
and the horse sterted awaye. 1551 Shaks. i Hen. VI, tv. 
viL 12 Dizzie-ey'd Furie. .Suddenly made him from my 
side to start Into the clustring Battaile of the French. 1623 
J. Meade in Ellis OrJg. Lett. Ser, t. III. xig The King 
awakened with this noise, start out of his bed, and cry ea 
* Treason, Treason '. 1671 Milton P. R. iv. 449 Out of 
the wood he starts in wonted shape. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, iv. 496 Starting at once from their green Seats, they 
rise ; Fear in their Heart, Amazement in their Eyes, a 1700 
Evelyn Diary 11 May 1652, At a place call’d the Proces- 
sion Oake, two cut-throates started out 1815 Scott Guy 
M. x. She had seen Meg Merrilies.. start suddenly out of 
a thicket. 1829 Chapters Pkys. Set. 22 If a horse that was 
standing still suddenly starts forward. 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. II. iil ill. For one moment.. he starts aloft.. to sink 
then for evermore 1 1859 Tennyson Enid 1331 Who saw 
the chargers. .Start from their fallen lords, and wildly fly. 
t>. To spring on, upon otto's feet, 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 1CW77 And ho stithly in the stoure start 
vppon fote. c 142a 1 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 566 Than 
Pheb[e] styrt vppon her fete And seyd [etc.], a *605 Mont- 
gomerie W "ise Poems xxxiiL 21 Vpon my feet incontinent 
I start. 1847 Tennyson Princess 1. 59 He started on his feet 
f c. To make a sudden attack (upon). 06s. 
c 1440 Ps. Penit. (1894) 16 Lat never the fend.. Sterte upon 
me wuh no stelthe. <11440 Promp. Parv. 476/1 Styrtyn, or 
brunton, or sodenly comyn a-jen a enmy,. .tnsilio, irruo. 

d. To awake suddenly from, out of, -\out (sleep, 
leverie). 

c 1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 1004 She ferde, as she had stert 
out of a sleepe. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour 68 And for the fere 
that the Ermite hadde, he sterte and waked oute of his 
auisyon. c 1566 Merit Tales of Skelton in S.'s Whs. (1843) 
I. p. Ixix, The preest, hearyng the bell tolle, starte oute of 
his slepe. 1581 A. Hall Iliad x. 176 He starteth out his 
sleepe, and vp to them he thus began. 1591 Greene 
Maiden's Bream m Shaks. Soc. Papers (1845) II. 145 The 
people shouted such a screame. That I awooke, and start 
out of my dreame. ei6ix Chapman Iliad xxiv. 612 This 
said, the king (affraid) Start from his sleepe. 1737 [S. Be- 
sington] G. de Lucca's Mem. (1738) 51 , 1 started out of my 
Reveries as if I had awak’d from a real Dream. 1770 M. 
Bruce in J. Mackenzie Life 4- Wks. (1914) 173 Strait all the 
chatr'ring tribe obey; Start from tbeir trance and wing 
away. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. v. iv. Let Paris court a 
li trie fever-sleep . or from time to time start awake, and look 
out, palpitating, in its nightcap. 1885 ‘Mrs. Alexander’ 
At Bay vii, ‘ Yes ’, he exclaimed, starting from his thoughts, 

‘ I have heard, but. .not taken in thesense of what you have 
been saying.* 1906 E. A. Abbott Silanus iv. 4t, The cock 
was still crowing when I started out of my dream. 

e. To move suddenly from one's place, as to 
avoid a danger ; hence fig. to flinch or recoil from 
something in alarm or repugnance. Chiefly with 
adv., back (fott back, aback), aside. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8901 pe tre sco stert al gloppend fra, 
C1450 Mirk's Festial 226 And anon pe fend was aferd, and 
starte on bakke. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay men xiv. 328 
He take a staff, & caste it after Estorfawde but Estorfawd 
sterte from his place. 1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit Women 
234 Scho suld not stert for his straik a stray breid of erd. 
*530 Palsgr. 733/2, I starte asyde, as one dothe that 
shrinkethwith his bodye when he seeth adaunger towardes. 
? a 1550 Freiris Berwih 568 in Dunbar's Poems 304 With 
that Freir Robert stert abak and saw [etc.]. 1657 Biluncsly 
Br achy- Marty roLw.y A. 177 By God’s grace, I will nothing 
start aside. 1670 Dryden CEdipus 1. l 5 Nature her self 
start back when thou wertborn. 1608 Chilcot^v/V Thoughts 
iv. 96 Like a Man that accidentally treads upon an Adder, 
starts back immediately, and strives to make no more ap- 
proaches to it. *70* Norris Ideal World 1. ii. 17 Even 
the men that talk at this rate shall presently start from 
it as from a bugbear or apparition. 1831 Scott Cast. 
Dang, xiv, The horse, too, upon which the lady rode, started 
back, 1861 Mrs. H. Wood Shadow of Ashlydy at 1, ii, There 
ensued a proposal to knight him. He started from it with 
aversion. 1867 Trollope Chron. Barset I. xiii. 1x3 [He] 
started back, appalled at the energy of the words used to him. 

f. In various figurative uses ; To come suddenly 
into a condition j to go out of (one’s wits); to 
burst into (anger) ; to emerge suddenly into (life, 
activity, etc.). 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W, 660 And for dispeyr out of his 
wit he sterte. c Z400 Destr. T roy 5871 He, stitnely astony t, 
stert into yre. a x6oo Kyd Sp. Trag. m. xiiA. 1948 Start- 
ing in a rage. *784 Cowper Task vi, 199 When all creation 
started into birth. Ibid. 550 His horse.. Snorting, and 
starting into sudden rage. X794 Mrs. Radclikfe Myst, 
Udolpho xlvii, I have sometimes known her argue, .with 
acuteness, and then in a moment start off into madness. 
1802 Noble Wanderers I. 51 When kindred minds meet., 
they instantly start into amity, and become incorporated in 
affection. x8t6 Byron Ch. Har. hi. Ixxxvii, At intervals, 
some bird from out the brakes Starts into voice a moment, 
then is still. 1863 Cowden Clarke Shaks. Char. ix. 217 
The characters start into light, life, and identity. 

8 . Of an inanimate thing ; To issue suddenly and 
violently; to fly, flow, or be projected by a sudden 
impulse. Of tears : To burst out suddenly ; to rise 
suddenly to the eyes. 


c 1385 Chaucer L. G . W. 1301 Therwith hise false terys 
out they sterte. Ibid. 851 The blod out of the wounde as 
brode sterte As watyr whan the condit brokyn is. c 1400 
Ptlgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) hi. viii. 55 They maden them for 
to hurtlen ageyn a pyler, so that . .hit semed as theyr brayne 
sturt oute. a 1425 tr. Ardeme's Treat. Fistula etc. 77 la 
aettyng in ]?e liquore with J>e clistery J>e liquor alsone start 
out vpon ]>e handez of j»e leche. 1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit 
Wemen 339 Than with a stew stert out the stoppell of my 
hals. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche vii. clxxix, She Seemd in 
that breast he suck’d alone to live: For thither leap d her 
soul, and scarce could stop It self from stui ting out with 
every drop. 1678 R. L’Estrange Seneca's Mor, 11. xx. (1696) 
198 The Clawing of an Itch till the Blood starts. 1739 
Labelye Short Acc. Piers Westm. Bridge 46 Some Springs 
unluckily starting in their Foundation, which they . . could 
neither stop nor master. 1757 W. Wilkie Epigontad v.154 
A flood of sorrow started to his eyes. 1812 Byron Ch. Mar. 
1. vi, ’Tis said, at times the sullen tear would start, But 
Pride congeal’d the drop within his ee. 1831 James P Ml. 
Augustus I. iii, Over one edge thereof poured a small but 
beautiful cascade, starting from mass to mass of volcanic 
rock. 1832 Brewster Hat. Magic it. 35 This chip of wax 
. .had started into my eye when breaking the seal of a letter. 

b. Of the eyes : To burst out, escape from their 
sockets. Chiefly in hyperbolical use, expressing 
the effect of horror or fury. 

1526 Whytkord Martiloge 76 Of some theyr tongues 
rotted, & of some the eyes stert out of theyr hedes.. 1602 
Shaks. Ham. 1. v. 17 , 1 could a Tale vnfold, whose lightest 
word Would. .Make thy two eyes like Starres, start from 
their Spheres. 1605 — Macb. iv. i. 116 Why do you shew 
me this?— A fourth? Start eyes 1 1828 Ann. Reg. 375/1 
The eyes [of the murdered woman] were not started, nor 
did the tongue hang out. 1863 Mrs. H. Wood V emer's 
Pride xlvi, His eyes were starting.. and his hair rose up on 
end. 1894 Hall Caine Manxman v. vii. 304 Philip s blood- 
shot eyes seemed to be starting from his head. 

o. Start out : to project 5 to become visible or 
conspicuous, burst into view. 

1825 R. Chambers Tradit. Edin. I. 236 The pin.. was 
formed of a small rod of iron,_ twisted or notched, which was 
placed perpendicularly, starting out n little from the door, 
and bore a small ring of the same metal. 1831 James Phil. 
Augustus I. ii, The road. .now showed, now concealed, 
the abrupt mountain-peaks starting out from their thick 
vesture of wood. 1863 J. Hughes Pract. Photogr. (1866) 21 
If it [the image] start out at once, directly the developer 
has flowed over the plate, the exposure has been too long. 

d. Of a plant : To spring up suddenly, rare. 

1720 Ramsay Prosp. Plenty 225 A’ the beauties o’ the year 

Which start wi ’ease frae the obedient soil. 1820 Shelley 
Sensit. PI. m. 6a And agarics and fungi.. Started like mist 
from the wet ground old. 

e. In figurative uses : cf. 2 f. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 425 Dremys..been but 
as glasyng glemys pat yn pe poujt stertys & lepys. c 1480 
Henryson Test. Cresseid 538 Quhen Cresseid vnderstude 
that it was he, Stiffer than steill thair stert ane bitter 
stound. 1683 Dryden Dk, Guise 1. i. 5 My Blood stands 
still. My Spirits start an end for Guise's Fate. 1764 
Goldsm. Trav. 389 Fear, pity, justice, indignation start. 
1817 Keats I stood tip-toe a6 , 1 was light-hearted, And many 
pleasures to my vision started. 1833 Newman Ariansv. it. 
(1876) 374 Theological subtleties were for ever starting into 
existence among the Greek Christians. 1842 Loudon Sub- 
urban Hort. 447 When they ate wanted to start into fruit, 
expected to be matured by June r, we begin by [etc.]. 


+ f. Of a commodity : To rise suddenly in price. 
«r66r Fuller Worthies, Essex (1662) 318 No commodity 
starteth so soon and sinketh so suddainly in the price. 1767 
T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass. (1795) II. ii. 174 The extrava- 
gant price to which provisions had started. 

+ 4. To go or come swiftly or hastily ; to rush, 
hasten. In ME. verse occas. = to go. 06s. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8629 Vntil hir fere sco stert [Gbit. stirt] 
in bij. ci 350 Will, Pa feme 3600 He dede pen his stef stede 
stert a god spede. c *374 Chaucer Troylus 11. 1094 This 
Pandarus tok pe lettxe and pat by tyme A morwe and to his 
Neces paleys sterte. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xx. 297 pre 
bynges per beop pat dop a man to sterte Out of his owene 
nous. <11400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xlix. 39 Ofte 
to churche loke pow sterte. f a 1400 Festivals of Ch. 124 in 
Leg, Rood App. 214 To poure in prisoun pou schalt sterte. 
c 14x0 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xxxiv, And whan 
she hath be wele_ ychased..so pat. .she be abyte with 
houndes..who so is nexte shulde sterte to geete her hooie 
fro hem. c 1440 Gesta Rom. 8 He stirte to pe bord, and 
tooke a faire gilt cowpe. C1475 Babees Bk. 61 Stert nat 
Rudely ; komme Inne an esy pace, 15. . Adam Bel 321 in 
Hazl. E. P, P, II, 15a Wyllyam sterte to an offyeer of yo 
towne, Hys axe out of hys hande he wronge. 1575 Gammer 
Gurton iv. ii. 26 When ich saw this, ich was wrothe, see 
now, And start betwene them twaine, see now. 1637 
Rutherford Lett, (1664) 198 0 how joyfull would my soul 
be to hear you start to the gate, and contend for the crown. 

+ b ; with advs., as away, forth, in, to. In ME. 
sometimes with dative of reflexive pronoun. 06s. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 4311 pe romeyns sturte [v.r. stertte] 
to anon hor prince vor to arere. a 1300 Cursor M. 15782 l>ai 
stert pam forth ilkan. c 1300 Havelok 873 Hauelok, .stirte 
forth to pe kok. C1320 Sir Trtsir. 2977 As ganhardin stert 
oway, His heued he brae po, As he fleije. 1382 Wyclip 
x Kings 11. 46 The kyng comaundide to Banaye, . . the which 
stert to [yulg. egressus], smoot hym, and he is deed, a 1400 
St. Alexins 410 {Vernon MS.) Eufemian sturte him forp as tit, 
1481 Caxton Reynard xxx. (Arb.) 75 Tbe man sterte awaye 
and was a ferde. 1518 Star Chamber Cases (Selden Soc.) 
M' ^4° And thenstyrtt forth Johnpowur Watei Baker[etc,j 
. .the whyche seyd to me [etc.], a 1529 Skelton E. Rum - 
Than sterte in mad Kyt, That had lyttle wyt. 
1538 Elyot Diet., Fugiiiuarius, startyng away, flyttyng. 
X590 Shaks. x Hen. IV, 1, hi. 216 You start away, And 
lend no eare vnto my purposes. 

+ e. To start abroad, astray : to desert one’s 
place. 06s. 
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13.. Gave, ft- Gr. Knt. 1716 He blenched a^aynbilyue, & 
stifly start onstray. c 1400 Destr. I roy 6258 I f any stert 
vpon stray, strike hym to dethe. C1470 Gol. fy&aw. ig 
Mony sterne our the streit stertis on stray. Caxton 

Chasf. Goddes Chyldern x8 Somtyme sharply he smyteth to 
kepe in his chyldei n that they shold not sterte abrode fio the 

t 'd. To start to (a weapon) : to seize it hastily. 

1340-70 A lex. * Bind. 127 panne [buskede] a bold kmht & 
to a bow stirte. ci 400 Melayne 331 And Rowland styrte 
ban to a brande And hastily hent it o wte of a sarazene hande. 
*567 Sat. Poems Reform, tii. 163 For the Quhilk cause vnto 
ane brand sho start, And slew hir self. 

'pe. Of immaterial things: To depart, pass 
away. 06s. 

c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 237 The lyf shal rather 
out of my body sterte Than Makometes lawe out of myn 
herte. 1546 J. Heywood Prov. u iv. (1867) g Who hopeth 
in Gods helpe, his helpe can not starte. 1558 Bullein Gov. 
Health Avb, Apoploxia and Vertigo, will neuer fro the 
starte, Vntill the vital Mode, be killed in the harte. c 1560 
Pullain Ps. cxlix. in Farr S. P. Eltz. (1B45) II. 495 The 
Lord’s pleasure is in them that are his, Not willing to start; 
But all meanes do seke to succour the meke. 1577 Kendall 
Flowers of Epigr. 20 b; Leude is the loue that doeth not 
last, but startyng, taketh ende. 

5. To undergo a sudden involuntary movement 
of the body, resulting from surprise, fright, sudden 
pain, etc. Hence occas. to feel startled. 

a 1529 Skelton Bouge of Court 502 Thenne I, astonyed of 
that sodeyne fraye, Sterte all at ones. X530 Palsgr. 735/1, 
I sterte, I styrre, as one dothe for feare. xsgo Tarlton's 
News Purgatory To Rdrs., So fareth it with mee,for neuer 
before beeing in print I start at the sight of tne Presse. 
a 1592 T. Watson Poems (Arb.) 201 Which hauing seene as 
one agast shee start. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. v. v. go If he 
be chaste, the flame will..tmnehimtonopaine: but if he 
start, It is the flesh of a corrupted hart. 1613 — Hen. VIII, 
m. ii. 113 Some stiange Commotion Is in his braine : He 
bites his lip, and starts. 1695 Black more Pr. Arth. 11. 456 
He starts at every Noise. 1735 Johnson Lobo's Abyssinia 
Vov. ii. 13 , 1 started, and ask d wnat he wanted? he told me 
to Bleed me. 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. 20 Hold up your 
Head, Girl ; {Miss starts). 1742 Blair Grave 693 Then why, 
like iU-condition’d Children, Start we at transient Hard- 
ships ? x8i8 Scott Br. Lamm, xix, You are no fool to start 
at shadows. 1829 — Anne of G. xxix, It is by giving fair 
names to foul actions, that those who would start at real vice 
are led to practise its lessons. 1865 Trollope Belton Est. 
xiv. 162 Will Belton started so violently, and assumed on a 
sudden so manifest a look of anger, [etc.]. 1906 Charl. Mans- 
field Girl 4- Gods xi, Margaret started guiltily as though 
detected in an indecency. igo8 R. Bagot A. Cuthbert vii. 
68 Tim started. ‘ How did you know my name ? ’ he asked. 

D. said of a horse.- Also, to start aside, to 
swerve suddenly from its course. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, hi. iv. 87 Three times to-day my 
Foot-Cloth-Horse did stumble, And started, when he look’d 
vpon the Tower. 1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 136 In the 
heat of the fight they [re. the horses] should start aside, af- 
frighted. 1690 R. Meeke Diary 17 Nov. (1874) 31 As I rode 
home my horse starting at a stoop in the way, gave me a fall. 
1726 Swift Gulliver 1, iii, The horses, .were no longer shy, 
but would come up to my very feet without starting. 1847 
Lever Knt. Gwyttne xviii, He [a horse] starts, or shies, or 
• something of that sort— don’t he ? X870 Bryant Iliad v. 
360 His fiery steeds Started aside with fright 
1 6 . To escape. Cf. Abtart v. 06s. 

<1x300 Cursor M. 7168 Vte o pair handes son he stert. 
c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1592 (Camb. MS.) pow pat I no 
wepene haue in pis place But out of prisoun am styrt [v.rr. 
astert(e, I-stert] by grace. C1403 Lydg. Temple of Glas 584 
Fro >e dej,, I trow, I mai not steit. C1430 Pol Ret 4- 
L. Poems (1903) 209 On doomysday pou schalt not starte. 
a 1542 Wyatt Poems, Go burning Sighs 7 Take with the 
payn..And eke the flame from which I cannot stert. 162a 
J. Taylor (Water P.) Water-Cormorant £2, And thence 
[ro. from the jail] he gets not, there he shall not start, Till 
the last drop of blood’s wrong from his heart. 

+ 7. To desert or revolt from (a leader, a party ; 
to swerve from (a course, purpose, principle) ; to 
withdraw from (a promise, a treaty). Also with 
aside, hack. 06s. 

154a Ld. Lisle Let. in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) III. 5 note. 
He durst not move the matter as yet to none of them ; for ii 
he should,. he is sure they wolde starte from them. 1556 Olde 
Antichrist 199 h. He commaundeth us. .not to starte fro 
them [the scriptures] one ynche. 1570 J. Phillip Frendly 
Lanim m Farr i 1 . P. Elis. (1845) II. 531 That from thy truth 
and testament No daunger cause us start. 1576 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. 114 Neither wil I yeald sofarreto the in- 
uasions of feare, as to revolt and start back from my professed 
humanitie, 1581 A, Hall Iliad rv. 67 That we abate the 
Troyan glorious pride, By which, and by their arrogance 
from stricken pact they start. 1597 Beard Theatre God's 
yuagem, (1612) sor Francis Pizarre. .interrupted all their 
agreements by starting from his promises, and rekindled the 
nalie quenched fire of warre by his owne ambition. 1639 
r uller Holy W dr a. xxv. 76 But here Baronius, who hitherto 
“f 1 “ feftned on Tyrius his authority, now starteth from it. 
165a Nedham tr. Selden' s Mare Cl, title-p., Go on (great 
atate) and make it known Thou never wilt forsake thine 
own, nor from thy purpose start. 1663 Patrick Pilgr. 
xvtiL (1687) 175 Ihe greedy humour of the world, who 
catch at all that presents it self, though they start out of 
their way to get it. 1781 Cowper Conversat. 452 No — 
nature unsophisticate by man, Starts not aside from her 
Creator’s plan. 

8 . Of a material thing : To break away from its 
place ; to be displaced by pressure or shrinkage'; 
to get loose. Chiefly in technical uses. 
t de W. 1531) 274 b, The hopes kepeth 

fast the hordes 0 f the vessell, y * they disseuer not. Sc holdeth 
m y B endes that they start not. 1570 Levins Manip. 33/35 
To starte, dissthre. x6ax B. Jonson New Inn il vi, The 
best bow may start, And th’ hand may vary, 1683 Moxon 
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Mech. Exerc., Printing xxiv p 8 Drawing and straining the 
Skin tighter, he. drives in. .Nails. .to keep, the Skin from 
starting as it.Dries. 1748 Anson's Voy. ni. ii. 317 A but-end 
or a plank might start, and we might go down immediately. 
1738 Boklase Nat. Hist. Corniv. 64 This ruddle.. made a 
very good red,, .and. .would not start, nor alter its colour. 
a 1779 Cook 3rd Voy. in. xi. (1784) II. 219 About seven 
o'clock . . the anchor of the Resolution started, and she drove 
off the bank. *793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 318 The mortar 
in the joints had started. 1818 Art Bookbinding 12 The 
book must not be put to the file to dry, as that would cause 
the foldings to start. 1869 Sir E. J. Reed Shipbuild, i. 11 
Just as the ship floated seveial livets started again. *888 
Jacobi Printers' Vocab. 131 Start, leaves of books aie said 
to ‘stait’ when the sewing is defective, and the leaves are 
loose. 1894 Hall Caine Manxman in. xi. 168 I've sum- 
mered and wintered the man, haven't 1 1 He’s timber that 
doesn't start. *912 Westm. Gas. 17 Apr. 10/1 The force of 
the shock was so tremendous that the 'Titanic' staited in 
every joint. 

9. Of a beast of the chase : To leave its lair ; to 
be ‘started’. (Cf. sense 17 .) 

c 1400 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xxxiii, To so if be 
deer hat is herbowrede wolde sterte and steele away or pe 
lymer meved hym. *376 Turberv. Veneris lix. 164 As soonc 
as eucr she [the hare] liearde the home, she stnrte. 17*4 
Tyldlsucy Diary (1873) 172 Mopey seated us a hare w 1 * beet 
us ffor 3 how™, but a fresh on started and sav 11 her life. 

10. * To set out from the barrier at a race’ (J.). 
Also in figurative context. 

To start fair-, to start on equal terms in a race, etc. 

1643 Waller Poems , To a Friend 3 Faire course of 
Passion, where two Lovers stai t And run together, heart still 
yoakt in heart 1 1697 Drydgn Virg. Georg, 111, 163 When 
from the Goal they start, The Youthful Charioteers with 
beating Heart, Rush to the Race. 1704 Cibber Careless 
Ilusb. in. i. 24 Nay, Madam, let's sLart Fair. 1727 Boyer 
Eng.-Fr. Diet., To start (or begin to run) Partir. 1730 
Ciieny List Horse. Matches 5 Tile following four Yenr olds 
started for a Prize of 800 Guineas. *870 Pall Mall Goa. 23 
Sept. 9/x Hendrc Claiming Stakes... Four started... County 
Members’ Plate.. .Three staited. 

fig. 1780 Mirror No. 82 The King of Prussia [as the sign 
of an inn] began to give place a little to two popular favourites, 
who started at the same time, I mean Prince Ferdinand, and 
the Marquis of Granby. 

11. To set out, to begin a journey ; to begin to 
move, to leave the point of departure in any kind 
of progression. Said of a person or animal ; also 
of a vehicle, ship, etc. Also with off, rarely away. 

1821 Scorr Kenilw. xxiv, ‘ To-morrow, madam he said to 
his charge, ‘we will, with your leave, again start eaily'. 
*827 — Stirg. Dan. i, The good-daughter of Peg Thomson 
staited off with an activity worthy of her motiier-in-law. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1 . 1. iv, These, with torches.. stait 
from Versailles on the second evening, with their leaden bier. 
*843 Dickens Cltr. Carol ii. 60 New top couple starting off 
again, as soon as they got there. 1833 Macaulay Hist. ling. 
xx. IV. 413 In February 1693, near four bundled ships were 
ready to start. 1838 M c Co.mbie IHst. Victoria xv. 234 Im- 
migrants who had not means to start for the diggings, i860 
Tyndall Glac. 1. iii. 23 Next morning I started with this man 
up_ the valley. 1885 Law Ref, Weekly Notes 146/1 The 
ship loaded the coals.. and.. started on her voyage to Bom- 
bay. 1896 Baden-Powell Matabele Campaign x, Ridley's 
column started to-day for the Shangani. 1898 Flor, Mont- 
gomery Tony 13 Mother 1 do just get in with me for a few 
minutes till the train starts. 190* Alldridge Sherbroxx iii. 
342 A pilot was provided for me. .and the next morning at 
6.30 I started away, 

b. To begin one’s journey in or from a certain 
place. 

1879 R. K. Douglas Confucianism iii. go A mountaineer 
. . in order to reach the top of the peak, has to start from the 
foot, xoia J. L. Myres Dawn Hist, ix. 101 The grassland 
heart of Asia Minor.. is in fact as open as Hungary., to in- 
truders who started in Turkestan. 

12. To begin a career, course of action, process, 
etc. Also of a process : To begin. 

1798 Wordsw. Peter Bell 1. aoo Who Peter was, let that be 
told, And start from the beginning. i8ox Farmer's Mag. 
Jan. 85 Wheat started at 48s. and 30s. per boll, and has now 
got up to 63s. x8i8 Scott Rob Roy viii, The high tone with 
which the tune started, died away in a quaver of consterna- 
tion. 1868 Field 4 July 9/2 Each bowler started with a 
maiden. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library (1892) I. iii. 102 
A modern essayist starts where Addison or Johnson left off. 

13. With reference to reasoning. To start from 
or with : to assume as one’s point of departure. 

*870 Newman Gram. Assent 11. x. 40B They and I start 
from the same principles, and what is pi oof to me is a proof 
to. them. *871 R. H. Hutton Ess. (1877) I. 31 The Dar- 
winian theory starts from the assumption of organic types 
competent to reproduce themselves. 

o. Of a trader, a trading firm or company : To 
begin one’s career. More fully to start in business. 

187a R. B. Smyth Min, <$• Min. Statist. 39 The Majestic 
Company was formed in February, 1861, from the previous 
company, known as Sim and Company, who started in 1837. 
1873 H. J. Byron Our Boys 1, When I first started in busi- 
ness I’d the finest stock in Lambeth. *879 Cassell's Techn, 
Educ. IV. 62/a He started in business on his own account. 

d. With adverbs. To start in (U.S. colloq.) : 
to begin. To start out-, to set oneself, begin to 
do something. 

1872 * Mark Twain ' Innoc. at Home ii. (1882) 270 So 
when some roughs jumped theCatholic bone-yard and started 
in to stake out town lots in it, he went for ’em. 1883 Lisbon 
(Dakota) Star a Jan. 7/1 The United States commissioner 
for Dakota.. started in to give the world a comprehensive 
idea of the iesources..of the territory. 1897 Sat. Rev. 19 
June 597/1 If Mr. Clive Holland started out to write this 
story without knowing [etc.]. 1902 Wister Virginian xxix, 
I was starting iu to die when she found me. 


s. To start with (advb. phr.) : = 1 to begin 
with ’ ; at the beginning. 

x866 Mrs. Oliphant Agues I. xxii. 280 Her mind,, was of 
a much higher order than his to start with. 

13. Startup, a. To rise suddenly ; to spring 
to an erect position (in ME. occas. + with dative 
of refl. pron .) ; also fig. to arise suddenly fiom 
inaction, bestir oneself. 

c 1203 Lay 23951 pter Bruttcs wolden ouer water bujen 3 *f 
ArSur up ne stuite [0 1275 storte] stercltche sone. c 1250 
Gen, <$■ Ex, 2931 And pharaon stirte up a-non, And for-bed 
Sis folc to gon. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6581 pis gretc loueid 
stuite him vp )>o he o^er ne sey. a 1330 Roland fy V. 816 
When rouland herd pat steuen He stirt him vp ful euen & 
fau^t wip hert fie. c 1386 Chaucer Pard. T. 377 And vp 
they stirte, and dronken in this rage. 0x440 Alphabet of 
Tales 83 pis coklc starte vpp with his fedurs on, & clappid 
samen hys wengis Sc krew. 1526 Tindalk Acts xiv. 10 And 
he stert vppe, and walked. 1330 Palsgr. 733/*, I sterte up 
sodaynly out of my bedde. 1392 Siiaks. Rom. fy Jut. in. 
iii. too She. .now fals on her bed, and then starts vp. 1603 
Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 48 Andronicus..in great rage 
start up and said.. 1633 Dorothy Osborne Lett . (1888) 176, 
I, that had not said a word all night, started up at that, ana 
desited they would say a little more on’t, for I had not marked 
the beginning. 2667. Milton P. L. iv. 813 Up he starts 
Discoverd and surpriz’d. 1816 Scott Old Mort, xxxviii, 
* The de'il, woman 1 ’ exclaimed Cuddie, starting up, ‘ trow 
ye that I am blind ? ' 1840 Thackeray Shabby .genteel Story 
iii, 1 This is loo bad 1 ’ said Mrs. G. starting up. 1849-30 
Alison Hist. Europe lvii. IX. 31 Prussia.. would start up 
the moment that .a serious reverse befell their [Austria's] 
eagles. *873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 9 Chaerephon.. started 
up and inn to me, seizing my hand. 

t). Of the hair : To stand suddenly on end. 

1602 Suaks. Ham. hi. iv. 122 Your bedded liaire. .Start 
vp, and stand an end. x66o F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 
249 The hair of my head so started up, that it threw my cap 
on the ground. 

c. To rise suddenly to power or importance; to 
become suddenly conspicuous. 

1556 Oi.de A ntichrist 51 Anon Bonifnco of Rome the thrid 
of that name smart up. 1392 Timm e Ten Eng. Lepers B 3 b. 
There hath start up false Christos. 1603 Knolles Hist. 
Turks (1621) 22 Up start the Turks, a vagrant, fierce, and 
cruell people, 

d. Of things : To come suddenly into being or 
notice, to spring up. 

*596 Dalrympi.e tr. Leslie's I/ist. Scot. I. 77 Litle an litle 
thmr forces beginning to ilorishe weirs of new startis vpe. 
1396 Bacon Use Com. Law (1635) 47 Since.. these notable 
Statutes . , there is start up a device called Perpetuity. 1631 
IIonm:s Leviath. iv. xlvii. 386 So did the Papacy start up 
011 a Sudden out of the Rumes. 2673 Cave Prim. Chr. 1. 
ii. 18 You are wont to object to us.. that our Religion is 
novel, start up not many days ago. 1773 Eari, Carlisle in 
Jesse Selwyn ft Contemp. (1844) III. 132, I am surrounded 
Tiy difficulties, and as fast os I get the better of one another 
starts up. 1780 Mirror No. xoa Half a dozen societies have 
started up this winter, in which female speakers exercise their 
powers of elocution. *836 [Mrs. Traill] Backw. Canada 
237 A village has started up whore foimerly a thick pine- 
wood covered the ground. 

f e. Of children : To grow up rapidly. Obs. 

2650 Fuller Pisgah iv. vi. 103 From a child he starts up a 
youth, and becomes a stripling. 2753 Richardson Graitdi- 
son (1734) II. viii. 51 Girls will start up, and look up, and 
parents cannot help it. 

f. Of a hill : To rise abruptly from the ground. 

x8ao Scott Monast. ii, A beautiful green knoll, which 
started up suddenly In the very throat ofa. .narrow glen. 

H. Transitive uses. 


+14. To escape. (Cf. sense 6.) Obs. rare. 

*450 Knt, de la Tour (1868) 213 Atte the dredfulle day 
he wolle axe acomptes where as there shalle none sterte to 

f elde ansuere. c 1460 Pol. Rel. $ L. Poems (1903) 292 Lord, 
i iugement we may not sterte. 

+ 15 . To cause to start or flinch ; to startle. Obs. 
c 144a Ps. Penit. (1894) 31 Tlier was no scorn, spotul, ne 
speclie, Despit, ne stroke, that him sterte. 1456 Sir G. 
Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 2s6 < Quhen a manner beste is 
sudaynly stert, thair naturale inclinacioun gevis thame of 
lhair complexioun to a brethe. 1397 J* King On Jonas 
(1618)91 Do you tarry to be started with the shrillest trumpet 
that euer blew? x6ox Siiaks. All's Well v. iii. 233 You 
boggle shrewdly, cuery feather starts you. 2604 — Oth. 1. 
i. xoi And now.. dost thou come To start my quiet. 1623 
B. Jonson Staple of N, in, iv, Stage-dir,, He is started with 
Broker's comming back. 1706 Estcourt Fair Example 
iv. i. 43 'Twill heighten my Revenge, when she thinks I 
come to make fresh Offers of my Love, to start her with 
Neglect and Scorn. 1736 Mrs. Caldkrwood in Coltncss 
Collect. (Maitl. Club) 225 What started me most was the 
bare plaister wall. 1822 Scott Peveril xxv, If my news 
have not frightened away Lance Outram too, whom they 
used to say nothing could start. 2871 R. Ellis Catullus 
lxv. 22 Soon as a mother's step starts her, 
to. To awaken out of sleep. 

1 7S3 Miss Collier Art Torment, r. L (18x1) 33 She made 
such a noise as to start you suddenly out of your sleep. 
1709 Campbell Pleas. Hope ir. 349 How can thy words from 
balmy slumber start Reposing Virtue, pillow'd on the heart 1 
+ 18. To ride (a horse; at full speed. Obs. 

02470 Henry Wallace v. 252 Till him ne stert the couiser 
wondyr wicht, Drew out a suerd, so maid [hym] for to Iycht. 

17. Hunting. To force (an animal, esp, a hare) 
to leave its lair, form, or resting-place. +Also 
with out. 

0x384 Chaucer H. Fame 681 But as a blende man stert 
an hare. 0x4x0 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xxxiv, 
And whenne she [the hare] is founde and stirt, he shall 
blowe a moot and rechate. 2473 Poston Lett. (1897) III. 
83 Raff Blaundrehasset wer a name to styrte an hare. I 
warrant ther shall come no suebe name in owr bokys, ner in 
owr house t it myght per case styrt xx* 1 harys at onys. 2319 


Horman Vulg. 283 b, I haue nede of a feret, to let into this 
beery to styrt out the conies : that they may he take aboue 
ground. 1376 Turberv. Vetterie xxxvii. 100 An Hare started 
and a Fox vnkennelled. 2393 Loirmev. iv. 31 What, is the 
tigre started fiom his caue? 1639 N. R. Prov., Eng, Fr. 
etc. 73 Little dogs start the hare, the great one gets her. 
1749 Fielding Tom Jouesx 11. iii. The squire, however, sent 
after his sister the same holla which attends the departure 
of a hare, when she is first started before the hounds. *769 
E. Bancroft Guiana 177 They,. when started, fly with a 
loud noise. 1817 Selwyn Law Fist Prins (ed. 4) II. 833 
If A. start a hare in the gtound of B., and hunt and kill it 
there, 1850 R. G. Cumming Hunter's Life S. Afr. (ed. 2) 
I. 224 Shoilly before outspanning we started three leopards 
that were consuming a duiker. 1883 Ceutniy Mag. Oct. 
923/2 For a week or two at a time, the meadows maybe 
worked over without starting a bird, 
to. transf. 

2393 Marlowe Edw. II, 1848 They slialbc started thence 
I doubt it not. 2393 Siiaks. John v. ii. 267 Do but start An 
eccho with the clamor of tliy drumme. 2603 Holland 
Plutarch's Mor. 100 If we be not altogether ignorant of our 
selves, and wilfully blinde, . .we can not choose hut start and 
finde out a flatterer. 27*6 B. Church Philip's War (2865) 
43 They had not March'd above a quarter of a Mile before 
they started Three of the Enemy. 2832 Mrs. Srown Uncle 
Tom's C. xix, The dogs bayed and howled, and we rode and 
scampered, and finally we started him [«. a hunted negro]. 

+ 0 . fig. 

a 1763 Suenstone Elegies xi. 58 We start false joys, and 
urge the devious race. *782 Cowper Retirement 693 Learn 'd 
philologists, who chase A panting syllable thiough time and 
space, Start it at home, and hunt it in tlic dark. 

+ d. To start up (fig.) : to track to its hiding- 
place. Also, to discover suddenly. Obs. 

2366 Drant Horace , Sat. 1. v. C 4, To sterte vp in aslro- 
logie the casuals of men. « 2632 J. Smith Sel. Disc. viii. 
!. (1822)378 The minds of men.. are ever and anon roving 
after religion ; and as they casually and fortuitously start 
up any models and ideas of it, they arc presently prone to 
believe themselves to have found out this only pearl of pi ice. 
2674 Essex Papers (Camden) 1 . 203 Now that this is almost 
consented to . . a Patent of S r Thomas Ai mstrong's is started 
up to obstruct it. [Quot. 2674 may belong to 13 d.] 

18. To propound (a question, an objection) ; to 
introduce (a subject of discussion). 

2643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. ir. iii, For then reason, 
like n bad hound, spends upon a false sent, and forsakes the 
question first started. 1656 II. Phillips I'urch. Pattern 
(1676) 13, I start this question. 1673 Hickeringill Greg. 
Father Grcyb. 230 Methinks I hear the pioverb started. 
1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 232 This Paradox, was both 
lato started amongst the Greeks, and quickly cried down by 
the Succession of their Philosophers. *710 Priui.aux Orig. 
Tithes ii. 112 From what I last said another objection lies 
very obvious to be started. 1719 Da Foe Crusoe (1840) II. 
vi. 155 Will you give me liberty to stait one difficulty here? 
*786 Mme. D'Ariilay Diary Aug., Having, .explained. her- 
self, she finished the subject, and has never started it since. 
x8z8 Scott F. M. Perth xxviii, He prepared to apply him- 
self., to his food, without starting another topic. <2x853 
Robertson Sertn. Scr. hi. xiii. 160 Many difficulties arose j 
such for instance as the one here stai ted, 2877 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. I. App. 604 The charter of 934 starts a point 
of quite another kind. 

+ 19. To start out : to put forth (a projection) 
abruptly. Obs. 

26 62 J. Davies tr. Mandelslo's Treat. 260 It is somewhat 
strange, that at so great a distance from the Continent, the 
Sea should start out on Island about 7. Leagues in compass. 

20. To discharge the contents of, empty (a 
vessel) ; to pour or shoot (liquids, coal, etc.) from 
one vessel into another. 

<12700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Start, (Drink) Brewers 
emptying several Barrels into a great Tub; and thence 
conveying it through a Leather-pipe down the Cellar into the 
Butts. 2720 Capt. W. Wrigleswokth MS. Log-bk. of the 
* Lyell* 27 Oct., Took in 13 Puncheons of Water and started 
them into the Empty Butts in the Hold. *743 Bulkeley 
& Cummins Voy, S. Seas 88 The Captain told him not to 
start the Powder, .without his Orders. 2799 Hull Adver- 
tiser 16 Mar. 4/2 Every exertion was. .made to lighten the 
ship, by starting the water. 2820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic 
Reg. II. 399 Which fenk-back is sometimes provided with 
a cfough. .for ‘starting’ the fenks into a barge or lighter 
placed below. 2823 J. B adcock Dom. Amusetu. 24 Charcoal 
might be started at once from its charring place to close 
vessels. Ibid. 102 The wine was anciently started into lead 
cisterns. 2826 Art of B reiving (ed. a) 05 A stock of old 
beer can thus be increased expeditiously : start half of one 
full vat, when it is getting a little age, Into another, and fill 
up both with new beer. 2830 Marryat King's Own xyi, 
The cocoa was in the tufa, . .out they started it all in the 
lee-scuppers. 0 *830 Rvdim. Navig. (Weale) 228 A small 
place, . wherein the powder is started. 
fig. 1879 L. Stephen Hours in Libr. Sen hl 273 When 
the cares of life begin to press, they start their cargo of 
classical lumber anaJfill the void with Jaw or politics, 
b. Haul. (See quot. 1846 .) 

2744 J. Philips Jrnl. Exped, Anson 253 At Daylight 
observing our Ship had started her Anchors, we lowered our 
Yards. *846 A. Young Naut. Diet. 296 Start an Anchor, 
to make it lose its hold of the ground ... Start a tack, or a 
sheet, to slack it off a little. 

21. To cause (a material thing) to ‘ start’ or 
break away fiom its place ; to displace by pressure 
or strain. Of a ship; To suffer the starting or 
giving way of (a plank, etc.). 

2676 Wiseman Chirurg. Treat, vii. iv. 483 Another having 
by accident of a Fall in wrastling started the end of the 
Clavicle from the Sternon. 2722 W. Sutherland Ship - 
build. Assist , 46 Which may be of dangerous consequence 
..in starting the But. 2748 Anson's Voy. 1. iii. (ed. 4) 33 
The ship in rolling., star ted the butt ends of her planking. 
*753 Phil. Trans. XLVII I. 91 A plank of this door was 
started, and beat in. 1839 Marryat Phant. Ship xii, She 
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had started one of her planks, and filled. 1840 Civil Engirt, 
ff Arch. Jrnl. III. 137/2 The damage she sustained was 
trifling, . . not a rivet was started. 

b. Alining. To displace (a vein) horizontally : 
said of another vein intersecting it. 

1758 Borlase Nat. Hist. Cornr.mil 157 Guessing then 
from their experience in like cases that the lode is heaved, 
or more properly speaking started. 

22. To cause (a person, an animal, a vehicle) to 
start or set out in a race, on a journey ; to cause 
to begin moving in any kind of progression. Also 
with off. 

1725 Bradley's Fam. Diet. s. v. Horse-racing. Start him 
off roundly, and run him to the very Top of what he can 
do. 1830 Scobesbv C keener' s IVhalem, A civ. i. (1858) 7 Her 
unprecedented success started numbers on her track. 1865 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xxl vL VI. 597 Draught-horses,. whom 
. . you would see spring at the ropes . .thirty of them to a gun, 
when started and gee-no’d to. 1885 Law Rep. 10 Prob. Div. 
100 The vessel was started again on her voyage with the 
machinery unaltered. 1890 Mrs. Kingscote Tales of Sun 
x, 135 Tins she gave to the brothers to eat on their way, 
and started them off to the woods. 
fig. 1781 Cowpeh Charily 565 So self starts nothing but 
what tends apace Home to the goal where it began the race, 
b. To enter (a horse) for a race. 

1885 Truth 08 May 853/2 The Payne Stakes, forwhichLord 
Hastings very wisely started Melton. 

23. To cause to begin to act or operate, a. To 
cause or enable (a person) to start or enter on some 
course of action ; to set up or establish in business. 

1735 Dyche & Pardon Diet., Start .. in the Brewers 
Trade, ’tis to supply a Customer with a Cellar of Beer, Ale, 
&c. in Older to keep, settle, and refine some Months before 
it be drawn, &c. 1737 Foote Author 1. Wks. 1799 I. 1381 
I intend giving him the run of Jonathan’s for three months 
to understand trade and the funds; and then I’ll start 
him. 1854 Poultry Ckron. I. 69 The plan for starting the 
cottager in business, .may appear tardy in its results. 

b. To set on foot, initiate, be the first to move 
in (a business) ; to set (a rumour) in circulation ; 
+to originate, be the first to practise (an art), 

1666 Pefys Diary 24 June, He started a discourse of a talk 
he hears about the town. 1699 Bentley Phalaris 237 Al- 
lowing then, that this Epigenes. .started Tragedy before 
Thespis; still [etc.]. 1733 Watekland smdVind. Christ’s 
Droits . 95 Before the Arian Controversy was started. 1777 
Burke Let. to E. Perry Wks. 1842 11 . 405 The fair part, 
which the Whigs had acted in a business, which, though first 
started by them, was supposed equally acceptable to all sides. 
178a Priestley Corrupt. Chr. 1 . iv. 380 The Canons of Lyons 
started the opinion. 1002 R, Bagot Donna Diana xx. 242 
No doubt it is honourable— according to the conception of 
honour existing among those who have started the story. 

c. To set going, cause to begin to operate ; to 
set (machinery) in motion. Also with comple- 
mentary infinitive or gerund. 

1841 in Loudon’s Suburban Hort. (1842) 511 Cucumbers 
will succeed beautifully, trained against a south wall, if 
planted in a little good soil to start them. 1846 Soyer 
Cookery 330 Start it to boil over the fire. 1850 Mech. 
Mag. 20 Apr. 315 At the slightest tap of one of these bells, 
these enormous engines are stopped, or started or reversed. 
1865 / niell. Observ. No. 36. 419 By the time I bad started my 
fire. 1885 Law Times Rep. LIII. 52/x The small quantity 
of. .black smoke necessary to start the fires, rgox Daily 
Express 28 Feb. 5/1 The private member, -started the ball 
rolling by attacking the government [etc.]. 

d. To set (a person) going in conversation, to 
induce to begin to talk on some subject. 

1877 Mrs. Ahgles Phyllis xx, I would back mamma, once 
started, to hold her own against any of those Billingsgate 
]adies_ one hears of. 1885 ‘Mrs. Alexander* Valerie's 
Fate ii, Miss Riddell,, .byajudiciousquestion ortwo, staited 
the old gentleman on one of his favorite topics. 

e. To set on foot (an institution), establish. 

1859 Lever Dav. Dunn lxxvi.669 What a head it must 

have been that.. started companies, opened banks, worked 
mines, [etc.]. 1864 Safi Rev. 27 Aug. 257/1 The list of pos- 
sible religions is dosed in France, and no one is permitted 
to start a new one. 1874 R. Tyrwhitt Sketch Club 2 No- 
thing is easier than to start an art-club. 1884 E, Yates Re. 
coll. II. 322 You don't mean to say. .that you actually mean 
to start a paper of the land set forth ? 

f. To begin to keep as part of one’s establish- 
ment ; to 1 set up ’ (e.g. a horse, a carriage). 

185* D. Jerrold St. Giles viii. 78 His wife suggested he 
should forthwith start a horse ana very genteel cart. 2866 
Annie Thomas Walter Goring I. xvii. 251 , 1 often thought 
it a pity that your uncle did not keep up the kennels . . I wish 
you’d start them again t 1873 Black Pr. Thule xxv. 415 
He is sure to start a yacht for one thing. 

24. To begin (some action or operation). Often 
with obj. a gerund ; also with, infinitive. Also said 
of a thing. 

1833 Newman Lett. (189 r) I. 434, I had before this written 
to Rose how we had best start agitating. 1873 Black Pr. 
Thule i. 10 The young fellow .'.started another ballad. 1884 
Mcmch, Exant. 20 May 5/2 He started business on a capit al 
which he would now-a-days consider ridiculously small, 
x8gx C. Roberts Adrift Amer. x8r There would be no 
chance of crossing it [the river] for some days . . , even if it 
started to go down at once, xgoz W. W. Jacobs Lady of 
Barge (xoo§) 10 Miss Harris, .waved the amorous Ted on 
deck, and started work on her disarranged hair. 1914 R. 
Curle Life a Dream 256 It was most unfortunate that at 
that instant the outer door bell of his flat should start nngin g. 
+ 26. ? To provide, supply. 06s. 

2826 H. N. Coleridge Six Months W. Indies 27 They 
start you an exquisite luncheon . .at each [country residence], 
28. slang. (See quot.) 

. *8as Gentl. Mag. XCV. 1. 397, 'I started him.’ To start 
is to apply a smart word to an idle or forgetful person. 
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+ 27. Naut. To flog with a rope’s end. 06s. 
[1801 : see Starting vbl. sb. 1.] 1813 Sir F. Burdett in 
Hansards Pari. Deb. XXV. 390 To. .make him sweep the 
ship, and if he did not, to get him well started (beaten with 
a rope’s end). 18*4 Ann, Reg., Citron. 33 The charge of 
severely starting marines and seamen, and flogging others 
on their breech. 1836 ‘Jack Nasty- face ' Naut. Econ. no 
Upwards of three hundred men had been flogged or started. 

TTT. 28. The verb-stem in combination : start- 
a-way, + (<z) a renegade, deserter (obs.) ; ( b ) a 
starting away, sudden deviation from a course j 
start-baok, + (<t) a deserter (obs.') ; (b) an act of 
starting back. 

1578 Timme Calvin on Gen. xv. 318 Being degenerate and 
*start-awayes from thefaithoftheirfathers. 1840 Browning 
Sordello in. 632 Some slight weariness, some looking-off Or 
start-away. 1600 Holland Livy xxm. xviii. 486 These 
“start-backs had no other place of haunt to lurke in, but 
Capua. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 179 So we see in Strings ; the 
more they are wound vp, and strained ; (And. thereby giue 
a more quicke Start-backe ;) the more Treble is the Sound. 

Hence StaTted, ppl. a., in senses of the verb ; 
also with adv. as started-up. 

1646 Crashaw Steps to Temple 43 Why blusht the day? 
Why ran the started aire trembling away? 4679 Longue- 
ville in Hatton Corr. (Camden) I. x8i This new staited 
question about their Speaker. X764 H. Walpole Otranto 
iv. (1765) 166 Whoever weds Isabella, it shall not be Father 
Falconara’s started up son. They start up, said the Friar, 
who are suddenly beheld in the seat of lawful Princes. 1902 
S. Sheldon & H. Mason Altern.-Current Machines 23 
Magnetic Energy of a Started Current. 4 

+ Sta rted, a,. Obs. ff. Start sbA + -ed 2 .] 
Having a * start handle, or stalk. Also in para- 
synthetic formation short-started. 

r468 Will in Ripon Chapter Acts (Surtees) 137 Unam 
ollatn enniam sterttydd. x6oo Surflet Country Farm j. 
xii. 56 To eate one or two short started apples. 

Starter (stautsj). Also 6 sterter, startar. 
[f. Start v. + -er *.] One who or something 
which starts. I. In intransitive senses of the verb. 
+ L One who * starts’ or goes away. Chiefly in 
phr. to be no starter, a. A deserter from a prin- 
ciple or cause; one who is given to ‘starting’ 
from or abandoning his purposes ; a fickle or in- 
constant person, b. One given to wandering; 
one that cannot abide long in one spot. c. One 
who runs away, a flincher, coward, shirker, Obs. 

a. 1536 Starkey Ltt. in Life $ Lett. (1871) p. xxxix, 
From fcnys trnthe you schal fynd me my lord to be no 
sterter, wauerar nor hengar in the wyiid. 1561 T. Hoby tr. 
Castiglione's Courtyer iv. (1577) Y iij b, I recken him a 
waueryng starter. 1609 Holland Amnfi Mar cell. xxix. 
v. 373 He advised the Generali, who of his owne disposi- 
tion was no starter, but constant and resolute, That [etc.], 
xfiflo Reflect, late Libel on Cvrse-ye-Meros 28 The Author 
had. fin all probability) been Lecturer there at this day, (for 
he is no Starter, nor Shifter, nor Swapper of Livings.) 
01704 T. Brown Sat. Fr. King Wks. 1730 1 . 59 Were I thy 
confessor, .. Dost think that Fd allow thee any quarter? 
No — thou should’st find what ’tis to be a starter. 

b. 1570 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 57 Canst thou prefer a 
stranger before thy countryman ? a starter before thy com- 

S anion ? r6oo Heywood If you know not tne (1605) C 4 b, 
fay, nay, you need not bolt & locke so fast, Shee is no 
starter, c 1613 Middleton No Wit like Woman’s v. i. 226 
My miseries are no starters 5 when they come. Stick longer 
by me. x6*x J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise Beggery 03 b, 
A Lowse. .She’s not a starter like the dust- bred- Flea. 1705 
Dunton Life 4- Errors (1818) I. vii. 244 He was no starter, 
having lived forty years in the same house. 

c. C1620 Fletcher & Mass. Double Marr. ir. i, We’ll 
spare her our main top-sail, He shall not look us long, we 
are no starters. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. iii. 606 I’ll sooner 
Stand to it boldly, and take quarter, To let them see I am 
no starter. « 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew s. v., I am no 
Starter ; I shan’t flinch, or cry to go Home. 1731 C. D ’An- 
vers Pacification 26 Poems 6 St. Dunstan’s Clock struck 
One, And all the sober Cirife were gone ; The rest. .Call’d 
for a Bottle and to pay ; \The Doctor and the Bard made 
two, Who are no Starters, you all know, 

d. With adverb. 

1538 Elyot Diet., Errones, startars asyde, vagabundes. 
.2. One who starts or sets out in a race, on a 
journey ; esp. a person, animal, yacht, etc. that is 
to start or has started in a race. 

x8i8 Scott Rob Roy xxxv, We are early starters in the 
dawn, even when we have the luck to have good beds to 
sleep in. 1825 — Fam. Lett. 18 J uly (1894) II. 310 , 1 speak 
for security, for ladies are rarely early starters. 1847 Illusir. 
Lond. News xo July 23/1 Yachts that would take up their 
station as starters. i88x Daily News 5 Aug. 6/4 In the 
Yawl Race the starters were Fleur de Lys, Curlew, Opal, 
Lizzie, Raven, and Arethusa. X891 N. Gould Double 
Event xvii. 122 These [horses] comprised the six starters. 
fig. x86o Hughes Tom Brown Oxf. xxiv, The private 
tutors [compared to Newmarket trainers] watch the exami- 
ners. .to see what line they take, .that they may handle the 
rest of their starters accordingly. 

II. In transitive senses. 

8. A person or animal that starts game. 

1607 TorsELL Fourf. Beasts 217 Strabo.. speaking of the 
Conies of Spaine, and of their hunters and starters out of 
their holes. x8*9 [J. L. Knapp] jrnl. Nat. (ed. 2) 247 In the 
evening., the wagtail resorts to the pastures, feeding under 
the very ..noses of the cattle, who now become the starters 
of his game. 

b. A dog trained for starting game. Also fig. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (x8n) VIII. 267 In short, Bel- 
fcrd, thou wert an excellent starter and setter. 2754 Delany 
Observ. Ld, Orrery's Rem. Swift 107 If he [Sheridan] was 
not the stanchest hound in the pack, he was at least the best 
starter. 1768 Pennant Brit. Zool. I. 54 There were two 
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varieties of this kind [of dog], the first used in hawking, to 
spring the game, which are the same with our starteis. 

4. The person who starts or initiates something. 

1609 Bentley Phal. Pref. 19 The Starters of this Calumny. 
1729 Swift Let. on M e Cu£la’s Project Wks. 1905 VII. 184 
Mr’ M°Culla, as being the first starter of the scheme, might 
be., rewarded by such a society. 1893 H. 1 , I 1 is her in 
King's Business 385 An untold number of starters or con- 
verts of revivals. 

6. One who gives the signal to start (in a lace). 
Also, an official who gives the signal to start a 
train. 

1622 in H ore's Hist. Newmarket (1885) 1 . 347 John Wagget 
onely the starter. 1852 Bentley's Misc. XXXI. 120 The 
starter . . drops his flag with the word * Go 1 ’ 1859 H. 

Kingsley G. Hamlyn xv, ‘ Back, Velocipede ; back, Lara ! 
says the starter ; down goes the flag, they dart away, [etc,]. 
i860 Ld. W. Lennox Piet. Sporting Life II. 23, * I shall give 
the words, One, two, three, and away’, said the starter, 
placing me ten yards in advance. 1885 Manch. Exam. 7 Apr. 
5/1 On a well-managed line there are starteis and station 
officials to give the word of command. 

0. An apparatus for starting a machine. 

X875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2310. 1909 Stage Year Bk. 56 
The motor is controlled by a Siemens ironclad automatic 


starter. 

7. (See quot.) 

1908 J. P. Sheldon Farm # Dairy (ed. 4) 76 The modern . . 
method is to ripen the cream artificially by means of a pure 
culture of the lacticacid bacillus, technically called a ‘starter ’ 

Hence Sta-rtersMp. 

1889 Star 10 Tan. 3/5 When the vacancy for the starter- 
ship to the Jockey Club occurred, Lord Marcus Beresford 
was appointed to succeed the late Mr. McGeorge. 

Startful (sta-itful), a. [f. Start sb. or v. + 
-eue.] a. Apt to start, easily startled, timorous, 
b. Proceeding by starts, fitful. 

1790 Wolcot (P. Pindar), Rowland for Oliver Wks. 1812 
II. 310 Say, Virgin, where dost thou delight to dwell ? With 
Maids of Honour, startful Virgin ? Tell. 1796 Coleridge 
Destiny of Nations 255 The Maid Brooded with moving 
lips, mute, startful, dark 1 1837 C. Lofft Selfformation 
1 . 226 The growth of each is capricious and startful, often 
making a sudden push from no apparent motive. 

Hence Bta‘xtfulness. 

2803 Beddoes Hygeia ix. 141 Palpitations, startfulness, 
disposition to be terrified, exist more or less strongly. 

Star- thistle. [Star sb. 1 ; cf. G. sterndistell] 
A name for the weed Centaurea Calcitrapa, the 
flowers of which are surrounded by radiating spines; 
also for C. solstitialis , and as a book-name for the 
whole genus. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. lix. 521 This herbe is nowe called 
in Latine Carduus stellatus, and Stellaria, also Calcitrapa s 
..they call it.. in base Almaigne, Sterre distel: in English 
Stane Thistel or Caltrop. 1597 Gx.vt\«DK Herbal It, cccclxx. 
1003 The Star Thistle, called Carduus stellatus, hath many 
soft frized leaues. 1733 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. App., Star- 
thistle, the English name of a species of centaury, called by 
some calcitrapa. x8az HortusA nglicus II. 418 C. Solstitialis. 
St. Barnaby’s Star Thistle. 1863 Prior Plant-n., Star- 
Thistle, from its spiny involucre, resembling the weapon 
called a morning star, Centaurea solstitialis. 


Sta rting, vbl. sb. [f. Start v. + -ing 1 .] 

1. The action of the verb in various senses. 

f Starting of the navel : umbilical rupture. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. deP.R. xvm. xxx. (1495) 793 A hart 
..lepyth thwart ouer wayes..and stertyth wyth contrary 
lepynges and stertynges. <1x430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 7317 
[Generides] stert a-side thoo; In the sterting the knife was 
nigh. 1602 Archpriest Controv.(Camden)II. 221 Which action, 
without wavennge or startinge, I did earnestly prosecute. 
x6a6 Bacon Sylva § 713 Starting is both an Apprehension 
of the Thing feared;.. And likewise an Inquisition, in the 
beginning, what the Matter should be. a 1653 Jer. Taylor 
Serm. I. 1. 8 Thy falshod to God and startings from thy 
holy promises . . shall be laid open before all the world. 1694 
J. Pechey Compl. Herbal 164 The Starting of the Navel 
has been cured in many Children, with a Cataplasm made 
with [etc.]. 1798 R. Jackson Hist. # Cure Fever 230 

Tremors, startings, and the various irregular motions, which 
often appear in fever, are undoubtedly dangerous. x8ox 
Ann. Reg., Chron. 44 [He] called to the boatswain to bring 
a point (a rope doubled with knots at the end), and give the 
plaintiff a 1 stwting ’. 1828 A. B. Granville St. Petersburgh 
II. 454 There is, moreover, another species of corporal punish- 
ment tn the British navy.. .It is vulgarly called f starting’, or 
the ‘rope’s end’. 1850 Newman Difficulties Anglicans 

I. ii. (1891) I. 59 They . .relieve their feelings by gestures and 
cries, and startings to and fro. 1883 Pater Marius iv. xx. 

II. 100 Those noises in the house all supper-time, .were they 
only startings in the old rafters? 

b. Phrase, at starting', lit. at the beginning of 
a race or journey ; fig. at the outset. 

[2636 Earl Monm. tr. Boccalini's Advts. fr. Pamass. 1. 
xxxi. (1674) 35 Many Cbarrets appearing at the first starting 
with new Wheels well greased.] 1834 Newman Par. Serm. 
I. ix. 134 It is given you in order that you may find it easy to 
obey at starting. 1861 Reade Cloister 4 r H. i, Let me remind 
him that even Christians loved one another at first starting. 
x868 Field 18 July 40/1 The favourite, takinga clear lead at 
starting, made all the running, and won in a canter by a 
couple of lengths. x88o Swinburne Stud. Shahs, 103 None 
of these had better luck in that line at starting than King 
Henry IV. 1883 Annie Thomas Mod. Housew, 144 At 
starting let me say that [etc.]. 

2. attrib. and Comb, a. Simple attrib., of ap- 
pliances for starting machinery, as starting-bar , 
-gear, - handle , panel, platform , - valve , -wheel ; 
relating to the starting of horses in a race, as 
starting-gate, -list, - machine , +- stoop ; relating to 
the starting of railway trains, as starting-signal, 

1873 Knight Diet. Mech,, *Starting-bar, a hand-lever for 
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starting the valve-geai of a steam-engine. 1898 T. Haydon 
Sporting Rtminisc, 29 There is another Australian invention 
. .the '’‘Starting Gale. 1867 Burgh Mod. Marine Engin . 
295 “Starting Gear. 1876 Preece & Sivewright Telegraphy 
131 The receiver has also a switch in connection with the 
“slatting handle. *898 Encycl. Sport II. 190/1 (Racing) The 
Starter’s duties are at piesent threatened with supersession 
by the introduction of the * ‘‘starting machine a colonial in- 
vention. *913 J. B. Bishop Panama Gateway v. v. 376 A 
“starting panel containing contractors by which current is 
applied to the motor. 1869 Ranking Machine fr Hand-tools 
PI. F 5, The hammer can be regulated and easily worked by 
one man, at the lever, f, on the “starting platform. *889 G. 
Findlay Eng. Railway 68 “Starting signals are usually 
placed at the end of the platform at a station.. and they in- 
dicate to the driver when he may start his train. 1708 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 4450/4 The Horses to be enter'd at the “Stattmg- 
Stoop 10 Days before the Race. *865 Bourne Rec. Improv. 
Steam Eng. 35 In 1852 I introduced “starting valves. 1867 
Burgh Mod. Marine Engin . 55 The correct locality of the 
“starting wheel. 

b. Special comb. ; starting-back Whaling 
[Baoic sb.-] (see quot.); fstarting-beer, beer 
used for the purpose of starting or reviving stale 
beer ; starting-bolt Naut. (see quot.) ; starting 
ground, a basis from which an argument or a 
development starts; starting-note Sc., an extra 
note or anacrusis at the beginning of a melody, 
preceding an accented note ; abo fig. ; starting- 
place, the place occupied at starting by a com- 
petitor in a race ; the place from which a person or 
thing starts ; starting-point, the point from which 
a person or thing starts ; a point of departure in a 
journey, argument, narration, development, etc. ; 
starting-post, a post which marks the place from 
which the competitors in a race should start; also 
fig. ; starting powder Fireworks (see quot.); 
starting-prioe, (a) the price at which the bidding 
at an auction is started ; (b) Racing, the final odds 
on a horse at the time of starting; also attrib. 
See also SmtTlNG-noLE. 


x8ao Scoresbv Ace. Arctic Reg. II. 398 An oblong wooden 
cistern, called the ‘ “starting-back ’, is usually erected, for 
containing blubber. 174a Land. If Country Brew. 1. (cd. 4) 
33 For brewing common brown Ale and “Starting-beer. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk “ Starting-Boll , or Drift-bolt , 
a bolt used to drive out another ; it is usually a trifle smaller. 
1869 Dk. of Argyll Primeval Man iv. 145 Man.. must 
always have had instincts which afford all that is required as 
a “starting-ground for advance in the mechanical ai ts. 1873 
M. Arnold Lit. fr Dogma (1876) 63 The more we meditate 
on this .starting-ground of theirs, the more we shall find that 
there is solidity m it. 1793 Burns Let. to Thomson Sept. 
(Globe) 536 The old way, and the way to give most effect, is 
to have no “starting-note, as the fiddlers call it, but to burst 
at once into the pathos. 1829 Cunningham Brit. Painters I . 
275 Most of the songs of Burns . . are constructed on the stray 
verse or vagrant line of some forgotten bard. But then the 
poet only employed those as the starting notes to his own in- 
imitable strains. 1656 Earl Monm. tr. Boccalini s Advts.fr. 
Pamass. 1. xxxi. (1674) 36 Injustice was used in the inequality 
of the “starting-places. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. vi. iii, 
Paris and every City of them, starting-place, course, and 
goal of said sacrilegious forced march, shall [etc.]. 1874 
Marq, Dufferin in Sir A. Lyall Life (1906) I. 238 Our 
original starting-place was Quebec. 187s Jowett Plato 


livery consistent scheme of philosophy requires 
“starting-point, a theory [etc.]. *844 Kinglake Eothen 
xvii, Here we met in the wilderness at about half-way from 
our respective starting-points. 1848 R, I. Wilberforce 
Doctr. Incarnation i. (1852) 10 Rationalism makes the indi- 
vidual the starting-point for all improvement, whereas the 
Church’s starting-point is Christ. 1858 Lady Morgan 
Autobiog. (1859) Pref. 8 My original intention was to publish 
an autobiography from my starting-point on a certain 
Christmas Day, 1874 Green Short Hist. ii. § t. 60 The 
countries of Scandinavia which had so long been the mere 
starting-points of the pirate-bands. 1899 Allbutt's Syst . 
Med, VIII. 502 A neuro-paraly tic hyperaemia,. is sometimes 
the starting-point of eczema. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 6 
r 8 Let an equestrian statue of this heroine be erected near 
the “staiting post on the heath of Newmarket. *8x9 Byron 
Juan in. xxi, All feelings which o’erleap the years long lost, 
And bring our hearts back to their starting-post. 1833 
J. F. Bateman Aquatic Notes 41 The starting-posts were 
140 feet apart. 1893 Wbstcott Gospel of Life 46 It is as true 
in metaphysics as it is in physics that the goal of yesterday is 
the starting-post of to-day. 1910 Encycl. Brit. X. 422/1 
Such are the “starting-powder, which first catches fire, the 
bursting powder which causes the final explosion, and the 
quick-match [of a firework], *854 Poultry Citron. II. 127 
A great number of the lots were claimed at the “starting price, 
55. 1891 Daily News 17 Nov. 7/1 The plain tiff was a starting- 
price bookmaker. 1901 JVes/m. Gaz. 20 Nov. 7/3 Mr. Hawke 
promises to bring very telling testimony, -before the Select 
Committee .. particularly wiLh regard to starting-price 
betting. 


Starting 1 (stavtiq), ppl, a. [f. Start vi + 
-inq 2 .] That starts, in various senses of the verb : 
f leaping, bounding, hence full of energy ; making 
sudden movements ; suffering displacement or dis- 
integration, etc. 

c 1420 Antnrs of Arthur 511 (Thornton MS.) One a stirt- 
ande stede he strykes one straye. 1545 Joye Exp. Dan. vii. 
P vij b, The scole doctors of diuinite . . what new strange sterl- 
ing termes they haue invented. *345 Ascham Toxoph. iu (Arb.) 
123 Againe Hulder, black thorne, Serues tree [etc.] make 
holow, starting, studding, gaddynge shaftes. 1598 Dalltng- 
ton Mcth, Trav. G 4, [ Henri IV] his nature stirting and full of 
fife, like a true French man. x6o6 Shaks. Tr. fr Cr. iv. v. a 
With starting courage, Giue with thy Trumpet a loud note 


to Troy. 1608 Dekker Dead Term Wks. (Grosart) IV. 44 
The eyes of euery Straunger, and of euery starting Passenger 
be cast vp vppon mee, 1628 Feltiiam Resolves 1. x. 26 What 
feares and cai es affright the starting sleepes of the couetous 1 
1648 Hexham ii, Ecu sckouw-peerdt,a. starting Horse. 1712 
Steele Sped. No. 398 p 6 Your starting Manner of Writing, 
..has in it something very unaccountable. 1718 Rowe tr. 
Lucan 1. 364 Stiff rose his starting hair, he stood dismay'd. 
X757 W. Wilkie Epigoniad in. 72 Behind his ear the start- 
ing weapon shone. 1787 Polwhele Engl. Orator n. 209 
When now the starting Tear Of filial Duty trembles. 1817 
Shelley Rev. Islam xi. viii, But still there clung One hope, 
like a keen sword on starting threads uphung. 1878 Bosw. 
Smith Carthage 89 The starting timbers of the unseasoned 
wood of which the ships were built. 

Hence Sta - rtingly adv., with a start; bystaits; 
f impetuously, fitfully. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. in. iv. 79 Why do you speake so start, 
ingly and rash? 1636 Featly Serve, in Strict. Lyndom. 
(1638) 11.174 In a Fever.. it [the pulse] beateth unevenly 
and startingly. *1693 Urquhart's Rabelais in, xiv. 119 You 
startingly awaked. 18*7 Moore Alciphron in. 127 As start- 
ingly her eyes she rais’d. 1841 Fraser's Mag. XXIII. 313 
Then startingly the pheasant springeth forth. 

t Starting-hole. Obs. [f. Starting vbl. sb. 
(Cf. Start v. 6).] 

1 . A bole in which a bunted animal takes refuge ; 
transfi a place in which a criminal or a hunted 
enemy finds refuge. 

XS30 Palsgr. 276/1 Stertyng hole, ting tapynct, licit de 
refuge. 1337 Layton in Lett. Suppress. Monasteries (Cam. 
den) 76 Lyke a cony clapper fulle of startyng boilles. xssg 
Aylmer Harbor owe F j, Least the contrary side might haue 
their refuge and startinge hole there. 1363 Stapleton tr. 
Bede's Hist. Ch . Eng. 99 To erect a monastery in the high 
and desert mountaines. Where before that time were rather 
starting holes for theues and dennes for wilde bestes, then 
mete mansion places for men. 1577-87 Hohnshro Citron . 
III. 257/x The Welshmen .. brake vpon him out of their 
starting-holes and places of refuge through the marishes. 
a 1393 Marlowe Edw, II 1436 Aduaunce your standard 
Edward in the field, And mnrchc to fire them from their 
starting holes. 1609 Holland Amm. Marcell, xvn . xvi. 103 
The others to avoid the danger were driven to flye for 
lefuge unto their starting holes among the blind marishes. 
1615-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. v. X05 Th* insnared fish 
..with his franticke fits so scares the shole, That each one 
takes his hyde, or starting hole. 16x7 Moryson l tin. it, 272 
He had razed Hen. Ovmgtons Castle, and Mac Hughes 
Hand, which both had been ncasts and starting holes for 
theeves. 16x8 Bolton Florus 11. iii. (1636) 87 The Deceates 
. . thus for a long time shifted for themselves by advantage 
of their woods, wayes, and starting holes. 

2. fig. A means of evasion ; a loophole. 

Extraordinarily frequent in the 16th and 17th c. 

XS3X Elyot Governor it. ix.(i88o) 1 1 . 100 Perauenture some, 
which seke for sterling holes to mainteine their vices, will ob- 
iccte. a 1333 Frith Anew. Rastell Wks. (1573) 32/1 If they 
would here iayne a glose (as their maner is) when they are in 
a straite euer to seeke a startyng hole. 1591 Greene Conity 
Catchingii. Wks. (Grosart) X. 78 There is no Act, Statute, nor 
Lawe so strickt conueyed, but there be straight found start, 
ing holes to auoide it. 1396 Shaks. i Hen. IF, it. iv. 290. 
x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. (1637) “47 H e thought that 
Harold thereby sought starting holes for to hide hisperjurie. 
1674 Hickman Quinquart. Hist. (ed. 2) 46 That the poor 
Jansenists might have no starting hole, by slipping into 
which to avoid the force of this condemnation. x68B Bun- 
yan Heavenly Footman (1886) 170 Because they are not 
willing, how many shifts and starting-holes will they have. 
1696 C, Leslie Snake in Grass (1697) 260 , 1 see the Starting- 
hole that they have left, (as in ail their Writings) whereby 
to escape from what I have before Quoted. x8ox W. Hunt- 
ington God Guardia/t of Poor Ded. 6 And dry forms of 
devotion.. are no better than.. a starting bole to shun the 
cross. 

Startish. (stautij), a. rare. [f. S tart©. + -ish.] 
Apt to start or jib. 

1730 Bailey (fol.) Startish, Startly , apt to start as some 
Horses, &c. 1768 Tucker Lt. Nat . (1834) I, 203 Sometimes 
he [the horse] may prove startish or restive, turning out of the 
way, or running into a pond to drink. 1791 Nairne Poems 
79 The startish beast took fright, and flop The mad-brain’d 
nder tumbled, neck and crop 1 

Startle (siaut’l), sb. [f. Startle vi] 

1 . An experience of being startled; a start or 
shock of surprise or alarm. Also (predicatively), 
something that startles. 

17x4 Sped, No. 399 r 4 After having recovered myself 
from my first Startle, I was very well pleas’d at the Accident 
which had befallen me. 1823 Byron Juan x. i, Newton., 
found In that slight startle from his contemplation . . A 
mode of proving that [etc.l. X836 R. H. Froude Rem. 
(1838) I. 426 Burton's death,. was quite a startle to me. 
1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm III. 1029 [The colt] bearing, 
without a startle, the fall of Lhe pail-handle, [etc.]. 1894 
Crockett Raiders (ed. 3) x66 This gave me a great startle, 
b. nonce-use. Astartlingperception ^/something. 

1854 Lowell grid. Italy Pr. Wks. 1890 I. 191 You 
receive hints and startles of it through the senses first. 

2 . A sudden rush (of water). 

19x2 Masefield in Engl, Rev. Oct. 369 Startles of water 
made the swing ports gush. 

+ Sta*rtle, a. Obs. rare. In 5 styrtyl, -el. [f. 
Start v. + -le.] Actuated by sudden impulse. 

c 1440 Prornp. Paro. 447/1 Schytylle, styrtyl {Winch, styr* 
tel], or hasty, preceps. Ibid. 476/1 Styrtyl, or hasty ,preceps. 
Startle (staut’l), v. Also 1 eteartlian, 4 
stertel, 4, 6 , 9 dial, sterile, 5 stertylle, 6 startell, 
-yll, 6-7 startel, 9 dial, sturtle. [OE. steart- 
lian \—*startlojan, f. * start- (: *stert - : * sturt -) see 
Start v. The ME. sterile (whence the mod. word) 
may however he a new formation on stert- Start v.j 


f 1. intr. In OE. : To kick, struggle. Obs. 

a 1100 Aldkebn Gloss in Napier OE. Glosses i. 2438 Ut 
non calcitrcs (.t\ ut non pugnes) Jwet |>u no speai[u]last, 
steartlast. Ibid, ii. 82 {Same lemma,) Jjajt )>u ne steartlige. 

2. To rush, move swiftly ; to caper. Now dial. 

In mod. dialects chiefly said of cows rushing wildly about 

under a burning sun •. see Eng, Dial. Diet. 

a r30o Body fr Soul in Map's Poems (Camden) 335 Thou} 
art unsemly for to se, . .TI10U3 ne ha vest frend that ne wolde 
fie, come thou} stertlinde in the strete. c 1383 Chaucer 
L. G. fP. 1741 (Seld. MS.) Hir husbond Colatyn Or sche was 
of him war com stertlyng In. 1387 Trevisa Hrgden (Rolls) 
VIII. 53 perynne [xc. on a carved casket] it semep pat 
geantes 113 ten, bestes stertellep [L. gesttts animalium. .con- 
spiciuntur], foules fleep. 1398 — Barth. De P. R. xvin. 
cix. (1495) 831 Whan a cowe is Stonge wyth a grete flye 
thenne she, .stertelyth as she were wood abowte feldes and 
playnes. 1483 Catlt. Ai/gl. 363/1 To Stertylle, exilire, 
prosilire c 1320 Skelton Mngnyf. 731, I make them to 
startyll and sparkyll lyke a bronde. 1326 Tindale Mark v. 

13 And the heerd starteled [Gr. up^irep], and ran hedlyng 
into the see. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. (1873) 37, I beheld the 
pietty fische vantounly stertland vitht there rede vermeil 
fynnis. rsss Watreman Fardle Facions 1. iv. 40 Emong 
their priestes, loke whome they sawe startle aboute as 
haulfe wood, him did they iudge of all other mooste holy. 
1583 Melbancke Philotimvs S iij, The Leopard pursues his 
pray leaping and startling. x6x6 J. Lane Contn. Sqr.'s T. 
iv. 312 Then the horse gann startel, tripp, and goe. 1637 
Rutherford Lett. (1664) 66 Wo see oxen goe to the 
shambles leaping and startling. 1786 Burns Twa Dogs 163 
He. .down Italian Vista startles [1 rhyme myrtles]. 

3. f a. To start, to undergo a sudden involuntary 
movement of the body, caused by surprise, alarm, 
acute pain, etc. Of a horse : To sliy. Obs. b. To 
feel sudden astonishment or alam ; to take fright, 
lie shocked at something. Now rare or Obs. (super- 
seded by passive of sense 5 ). 

1330 Palsgr. 734/1 , 1 startell, os a man dothc that is amused 
soday nly, or that hath some inwarde colde. 1340 — A colas- 
tus B iv, Thou begynnest to wynche or to startle on thi*> 
facion. 1362 Cooper Ausw. Def. Truth Pref., And in dede . . 
a man maye thinke they had good cause to startle at the 
matter. X591 Savile Tacitus, Hist. it. lxxiii, 95 Oftentimes 
as hee [Vespasian] was named, Vitellius would stnrtle. 1600 
Shaks, A. Y. L. iv. iii. 13 Patience her selfe would startle 
at this letter. And play the swaggerer. 1603 HARSNisr/V/X 
Impost. 136 To teach her. .gnash her teeth, startle with her 
body, [etc.]. 16x4 Wither Sat. to King Juvenilia (1633) 
326 Make them, when their Villnnies arc blazed, Shudder and 
startle as men halfe amazed. 1629 Gaui.e Holy Madn. 206 
His Head startles, Haires bristle, Browes wrinkle. *634 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav. 98 His pampered horse startled at him. 
*641 Find. Smectymnnus-gi Our loyall hearts startle to think 
of a repetition of the words. 1660 T. M. C. Walker's Hist. 
Independency iv. 12 But the Dutch [denied]. . to vaill to the 
English because they were the younger State.. hereat the 
English (though yet but an Embrio) begin to startle, a 1704 
T. Brown Char. Jacobite Clergy Wks. 17x1 IV. *69 You 
must either leave them, or else, after the squeamlshncss of 
startling at n Surplice, be forc’d to swallow Transubstantia- 
tion. 1719 Young Revenge 11. i, Yet to ask it Has something 
shocking to a generous mind ; At least Alonzo’s spirit startles 
at it; 1732 Land. Mag. I. 240 Like Moon-blind horses are 
apt to startle at every object. X78s Miss Fieldino Ophelia • 
xxx, She. .startled at me, as if I had been a monster. 1792 
Wordsw. Descr. SA. 60 The cloister startles at the gleam of 
arms. 18x5 J. Smith Panorama Sci. fr Art I. 6x4 The 
horses.. crowded close to us, startling with great surprise. 
1826 Lamb Let. to B. Barton 20 Mar., A good lady, a 
friend’s wife, whom I really love (don't startle, I mean in a 
licit way). 1835 Talfourd loti 111. ii, Which the pirates’ 
nest, .would startle at 1 

f const, into. 1649 Lovelace Lucasta 72 The Robber and 
the Murderer in 'spite Of his red spots shal startle into 
White. 

f o. indirect passive. Obs. 

166 5 Nedham Med. Medicinal 213 Oure Dogmatical 
Methodists can now vouchsafe to use such Medicaments as 
were startled at before. 1673 Lady's Calling n. g r r 18 The 
liberties that are taken now, would then have beenstartledat. 

+ <3,. To awake with a start ; to start up sud- 
denly ; to move as if surprised or frightened. To 
startle back', to recoil, move backwards in terror. 

1376 Gascoione Phtlomene Wks. igro II. 189 And startling 
from her traunce, I wil revenge (quoth she). *608 H. Clap- 
ham Errour Left Hand 36 Why starriest thou back? why 
lookes thou agast? 1613 Heywood Brazen Age Ir, My 
father. . startles yp to thunder-strike the lad. And Jets me fall. 
1631 Gouge Gods Arrows iv- § 8. 383 Be not so affrighted 
..as upon the sight of painted fire to startle back? into true 
burning lire. 1798 Coleridge Lewti 58. The river-swans 
have heard my tread, And startle from their reedy bed. 1813 
Scott Trierm. nu xxxix, Gyneth startles from her sleep. 
1847 Jambs Castle of Ehrenstein xli. III. 198 The Count of 
Ehrenstein startled up and laid his hand upon his sword. 

e. Of inanimate things: To move or change 
suddenly as if startled. 

x8ia Chabbe Tales vii. 107 And sordid pictures from the 
fancy pass, As the breath startles from the polish’d glass. 
x8is Shelley Alastor 476 The grass that sprung Startled 
and glanced and trembled even to feel An unaccustomed 
presence. 1888 Lowell Poems, Broken Tryst 5 If a dead 
leaf startle behind me, I think ’tis your garment’s hem. 
fi Of the eyes : To f start from their sockets’. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 463 N ow mine eyes begun to startle, 
my mouth to foame and froath, and my teeth to chatter. 

f 4. To swerve, deviate from a purpose: - 
Start v. 7. Obs. 

X640 Milton Tenure Kings 4 , 1 shall, .exhort them not to 
startle from the just and pious resolution of adhering with 
all their assistance to the present Parlament and Army. 

6 . trans. To cause to start; to frighten; to 
surprise greatly ; f to give offence to, to shock. 

1593 Shaks. John iv. ii.25 It makes the course of thoughts 



STARTLED. 


STARVATION, 


to fetch about) Startles, and frights consideration. 1608 — 
Per. v. i. 147 Thou little knowst howe thou doest startle me 
to call thy selfe Marina. 1598 Chapman Blind Begg. Alex- 
andria F 3 b, How now my Lords doth beauty startle you. 
c 1611 — Iliad xvi. 437 His ruine startl'd th’ other steeds. 
1634. Milton Camus 210 These thoughts may startle well, 
but not astound The vertuous mind. 1655 Fuller Ch, H is/. 
iil ro8 Not long after, he was arraigned again at the Kings 
Bench, the news whereof so startled the Clergie, that [etc.]. 
1710 Taller No. 257 p a, I was startled with a Flourish of 
many Musical Instruments. 1817 Keats Sonn., ‘ O Soli- 
tude Where the deer's swift leap Startles the wild, bee from, 
the fox-glove bell. 1818 — Isabella v. If looks speak love- 
laws, I will drink her tears. And at the least 'twill startle off 
her cares. 1823 Scott Peveril xiv, The shrill neigh with 
which she startled the female inmates of the parlour. _ 1828 
Litton Pelham xlii, There was a.. licentiousness in his 
opinions, which startled even me (used as I had been to rakes 
of all schools). 1820 W. Irving Granada I. v. 35 The garri- 
son, startled from sleep, found the enemy already masters of 
the towers. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. ii. 93 On the 
return of a settled government, they were startled for a mo- 
ment in their security. 1879 McCarthy Own Times xx. II. 
76 Such an act as that done by the Pope might have startled 
them bade to their old attitude. 1903 A. Whyte Apostle 
Paul i 21 It startles and staggers us to bear it. 

Jig. 1632 Milton JL' Allegro 42 Tohearlhe Lark. .sing- 
ing startle the dull night. 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Praise 
Chimney-sw.. Hundreds of grinning teeth startled the night 
with their brightness. 1849 Woolner My Beautiful Lady 
(18S7) 36 Grateful, iu her deep silence, one loud thrush 
Startled the air with song. i8Sa B. Taylor Poet's Jrnl. 
(1866) 39 And the drowsy fur is startled. 

f b. To startle out : to cause sudden shedding 
of (blood). Obs. (? nonce-use.) 

x6og 1st Pt. yeronimo 1. i . 79 lie wake the Court, or startle 
out some bloud. 

+ 0. To cause to waver ; to shake (a person, his 
resolution, faith, etc.). Obs. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 21 I have perused 
them all, and can discover nothing that may startle a dis- 
creet beliefe. 1847 Clarendon Hist. Reb. rv. § 293 His 
known affections to the King's service, from which i t was not 
possible to remove or startle him. 1687 Lovell tr. Thme- 
not's Tran. 1. 2 He explained the.. Old Testament with so 
much advantage to our Faith.. that I dare he bold to say, 
he startled ana shook most of them, a 1701 Maundrell 
Jaum. Jews. (1732) 63 It almost startles their Faith. 1710 
O. Sansom Acc. Life 52 When he saw them [the Neigh- 
bours] flock in, he in his Rage (thinking to startle me) asked 
me before them, Whether [etc.]. 1784 P. Wright Hew Bh. 
Martyrs 798/2 At Axminster one also was executed, . .he had 
great resolution, and not at all startled with the fear of death. 

+ 7. To rouse, excite. Obs. 

1601 B. Jonson Poetaster rv. v, What, doe we nod, fellow 
Gods? sound musicke, and let us startle our spirits with a 
song. 

8 . Comb, f startle-brain, something that upsets 
the brain. 

1653 Brome Damoiselle L i, The care of children’s such a 
Startle-braine. 

Startled (staut’ld), ppl. a. [£ Startle v. + 
-ED !.] In senses of lie verb. 

c 1611 Chapman Iliad xv ir. 269 The same hand giuing wing 
To martiall Phorcis startled soule. 1648 J. B eaumont Psyche 
IX. xlvii, All upright staring stand her startled Hairs Of one 
another's touch m jealous dread. 1764 Oxf. Sausage 59 
Whether the plaintive Voice Of Laundress shrill awake my 
startled Ear ; Or [etc.]. 1808 Scott Marmion 11. Introd. 43 
The startled quarry hounds amain, i860 Tyndall Glac. r. 
xl 84 Uttering a startled shout as he went down the decliv- 
ity. 1885 ‘ Mrs. Alexander ’ At Bay vi, He woke with a 
startled sense of wrong-doing. 

Startler (stautlai). [f. Startle v. + -er 1 .] 
One who or something which startles. 

+'1. One who takes offence at something; one 
who awakes with a start Obs. 

1671 [R. MacWaxd] True Non-Conf. 268 None, but such 
phantastick Formalists as_ you will prove startlers at this 
sure and acceptable simplicity. x8xo Scott Lady of L. n. 
xxi, When, dazzled by the eastern glow. Such startler cast 
his glance below. 

2. One who does startling things. 

1873 Leland Egypt. Sketch-Bk, 309 Let us suppose that an 
artist — like many great modern startlers in paint — simply 
attempts to [etc.]. 

3. Something which startles ; a startling thing. 

1864 JArtemus Ward’ Among Mormons v. Wks. (1871) 

205 This careless manner of carting off solid silver is rather 
of a startler. 1889 Jerome Idle Thoughts 63 A subject the 
discussion of which will come upon the world in the nature 
of a startler. 1892 Photogr. Ann. II. 881 He heads the 
article in question appropriately, ' Au Optical Startler ’. 

t Sta*rtless, a. Obs.~ l . [f. Start si . 2 + 
-less.] Without a start ; giving no start. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. xs. 837 The Horse is 
valiant, startlesse at the drumme. 

Startling (sta*atliq), vbl. si. [f. Startle v. 4- 
-ikgI.] The action of the verb Startle. 

+ 1 . A moving about; a rushing about. Obs. 

1373 Barbour Bruce m. 704 Agret stertling he myebt haiff 
seyne Off schippjys. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 307 
pat bqle heet Apis, pat was i-woned to. . warne by his pley- 
enge and startelynge what was to comynge. <*1513 Fabyan's 
Chron. vir. ccxxxviii. (x8ix) 277 Stertlynge of beestys. 

+2. The action of starting suddenly through sur- 
prise, alarm, etc. ; an instance of this, a sudden 
start. Obs, 

x6a4 Donne Serm. xix. (1640)188 It is rather a startling in 
our sleep, then any awaking at all, to have a sudden remorse, 
..and no constant perseverance. 1632 Kirxman Cltrio 4 
Losta 34 Her trembling body, her unaccustomed startlings 
and. disquiet n ess. 1677 Gilhn Demonol. (1867) 193 Custom 
doth by degrees take off the startling of conscience. 1825 
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Warman Tremaine III. xvii. 317. Why.. this shrinking of 
the soul back on herself, this startling at destruction ? 

3. The action of causing surprise or sudden, fear. 
1797 Coleridge Remorse 1. ii. 329 If. .our rude startling 
Drove you to this, your not ungen tie, wildness. 1880 Mere- 
dith Tragic Com. (1881) 244 She has a turn for startling. 

Startling, ppl. a. [f. Startle v. + -ing- a .j 

+ 1. Capering, prancing. Obs. 

The phrase startling steed was apparently interpreted by 
Dryden in sense 3. 

[CT383 Chaucer L. G. W. 1204 Vp onacourser stertelynge 
as the fyr. . Sit Enyas.] c 1430 Merlin xvi, 257 With vij hun- 
dred Knyghtes vpon startehngestedes. 1513 Douglas AEttets 
iv. iv. 36 The child, amyde the planis, Joyus and blyth his 
stertling steid to assay. 1366 Gascoigne Jocasta v. ii. 104 
Downe our duke dismountes From of his startling steede. 
[1700 Dryden Pal. $ Arc. in. 701 The startling Steed was 
seiz'd with sudden Fright.] 

■f 2. Fickle, irresolute. Cf. Startle v. 4 . Obs. 
1645 Milton Tetrach. 23 Unless -wee imagine Moses 
weaker then every negligent and startling Politician. 

3. Starting with terror; easily terrified or shocked ; 
timorous. Of sleep : Disturbed. Now rare or Obs. 

1399 T. M[oufet] Silkiuormes 2 That we resembled melan- 
cholique hares Or startling stagges, whom euerie shadow 
scares, a 17x8 Prior Poems, Power 824 In broken Rest, and 
startling Sleep to mourn. 1792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. 1. 44 
Oft, fancy-led, at midnight’s fearful hour, With startling step 
we scaled the lonely tower. x8io T. L. Peacock Genius of 
Thames p. vi, When in the startling grove The battle-blast 
was blown. 1813 Shelley Q. Mao ix. 173 ’Tis but.. The 
transient gulf-dream of a startling sleep. 1821 Clare Vill. 
Minstr. II. 121 The startling peewits.. Scream joyous whir- 
ring over-head. 

f 4. Of eyes : ‘ Starting from their sockets pro- 
truding. Obs. *• 

1648 Gage West Ind. 173 His look was grim with a 
wrinkled forehead, and broad strutting eyes. 

5. That causes a shock of surprise ; that suddenly 
and forcibly compels attention. 

X714 T. Lucas Mem. Gamesters (ed. 2) 273 He receiv'd 
the startling News, that his Lady was gone to London with 

the Lord M n. 1826 Lamb Pop. Fallacies ix, If by worst 

be only meant the most far-fetched and startling, we agree 
to it. 1866 J. Martineau Ess. 1 . 30 The statement is as 
false as it is startling. 1884 Punch 27 Dec. 305/2 Read the 
startlingest of tracts 1 Get * The Truth about the Navy 
1911 H. Brown Hist. Scot. I. iv. vii. 244 Some of their 
tenets were certainly startling. 

Hence Sta'rtlingly adv., Sta'rtlingness. 

1840 L. Blanchard in New Monthly Mag. LIX. 4x3 So 
strangely, so startlingly like. 1839 Meredith R. Feveiel 
xxxviiL She could make you forget she was a woman, and 
then bring the fact startlingly home to you. 1871 Mozley 
Unto. Serm. v. (1876) 97 We have suddenly become alive to 
the strangeness and startlingness of the fact. 1886 Harper's 
Mag. Dec. 26 , 1 rapped at the door somewhat startlingly. 

Startlish. (stautlij), a. [f. Startle v. + -ish.] 
Easily startled ; apt to take fright ; esp. said of a 
horse. Hence Sta’rtlisluiesB. 

1740 Dyche & Pardon Diet. (ed. 3), Startttsh [ed. 1733 
Startis/i] or Startly. X807 Southey Esfriella's Lett. (1814) 
II. 273 Both were spirited beasts. . both were startlish, 
and the mare vicious. Ibid. III. 339 All night I remained 
wakeful — not in that state of feverish startlishness which 
the expectation of an early call occasions, but [etc.]. 1836 
Blackw. Mag. XL. 618 The cab-horse baa exhibited symp- 
toms of startlishness. 1863 Mrs. H. Wood Venter's Pride 
xiv, The sudden entrance startled her, albeit she was not of 
a startlish temperament. 

Startly (stautli), a. [f. Startle v. + -v .1 = 
Startlish. 

17*7 Bailey vol, II, Startly , apt to start. 1733 Dyche & 
Pardon Diet., Startish or Startly , fearful, timorous, apt to 
jump, leap, &c. upon every Noise, &c. 1840 Card. Man- 
ning Let. m Purcell Life (189s) 1 . 167 Don’t be so startly, or 
you will frighten me. 1889 Gretton Memory’s Harkback 
148, I soon found that she [a mare] was scared and startly. 
+ Startmeal, a. Obs. rare - ' 1 . In 5 stirte- 
meel. [f. Start sb. 2 + -meal.] By starts. 

c 1425 Hoccleve Learn to Die 660 Stirtemeel gooth my 
pows. 

Start naked, a. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 3 
steortnaket, steor(t) naked, alert naked, (4star 
naked), 4, 9 dial, start naked. [App. f. Start 
sb . 1 + Naked a. 

The literal sense would seem to he ‘naked even to the 
tail’. Start has not been found in Eng. with the sense 
‘ buttocks ’ (= Tail sb. 1 3), but the MDu. and Ger, equivalents 
are so used. ] 

Entirely naked ; = Stark-naked a. 
a 1223 Juliana 16 (Roy. MS.), & hehethatterlichestrupen 
hire steortnaket [Bodl. MS. steort naketl. a 1225 Ancr. R. 
148 Heo haueS bipiled mine figer.. despoiled hire stert 
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Sholde he for everi fals uth lese kirtel or kote, . . He sholde 
stonde start [ printed stare] naked twye o day or eve. c 1320 
Cast. Love 421 in Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxxvlii, 
And I-stxupt him al start-naked. a 1323 in Horstm. A Itengl. 
Leg. (1878) 140 pai lay J>erin all star naked. 1802 Dialect 
Notes (Amer. Dial. Soc. 1896) I. v. 234 Start-naked: stark 
naked. 1 He is a start-naked villain.’ . . Mr, A. W. Long, of 
North Carolina, reports that he never heard any other form 
than start-naked used in conversation in that state ; and 
that two of his friends— one from Virginia, and the other 
from South Carolina— make the same statement for those 
two states. 1896 Waruricksh. Gloss. 

startup (sta*it#p), sb. Obs. exc. dial, and Hist. 
Also 6 startop(p)e, -uppe, startup, 6-7 startop. 
Also pi, 6 stertops, start-, startuppes, styr- 
toppes, stertyppes. [f. vbl. phr. start up (see 


Start v. 13) ; ns if * a shoe that starts up to the 
middle of the leg \] Originally, a kind of * high- 
low * or boot, worn by rustics ; in later use, a kind 
of gaiter or legging. Chiefly in pkeral, 

1317 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 83, j par sotularium quae di- 
cuntur stertuppes. 1330 Palsgr. 231/1 Payre of startoppes, 
hovssettes, 1331-2 Act 5 £6 Edw. VI c. 13 § s_ Any Shoes, 
Boots, Buskyns, Styrtoppes or Slippers. 1338 in Feuillerat 
Revels Q. Eliz. (1908) 35 Imployed into edging of Stertyppes 
for the Patriarkes. 1372 Ibid. 159, viii payer of white startops 
of cloth of sylver. 1573 Baret Alv. S 328 A high shooe of 
rawe leather called a stertvp, pero. X574 Withals ’ Diet. 
54 b, In a maner all husbande men doeweare stertups. 1591 
Greene Farew. Follie Wks. (Grosart) IX, 265 His pompes 
were a little too heauie, being trimmed start-vps made of a 
paire of boote legges. 1600 Pory Leo's Africa in. 156 The 
streetes are so mirie, that you cannot walk in them without 
startups, c 1603 Drayton Pastorals, Eel. ix. 0 (1619) 467 
When not a Shepheard any thing that could, But greaz’d 
his start-ups black as Autumns Sloe. 1608 Sylvester Du 
Bartas 11. Iv. rv. Decay 114 Her neat, fit, Startups of green 
Velvet bee, Flomisht with silver, a 1626 Moryson I tin. iv. 
(1903) 451 [Italian] Gentlewemen..weare high Startups or 
Pantofills of wood, so as they cannot goe without helpe. 
1667 Cotton Scarron. iv. 124 Yet she made shift to stuff 
each stait-up, And tie ’um to the rest on’s Wardope. 1688 
Holme Armory iv. vii. (Roxb.) 325/2 Star-tops or hose 
foulded downe belowe the knees. 1777 Horse Subsec. [MS., 
Devon dialect] 411 (E.D.D.) Start-ups, a kind of button’d 
buskins. Not high shoes as Littleton represents them. x8ax 
Scott Kenitw. xxiv, This was a stupid lout, . . with . . his hose 
about his heels, and huge startups upon his feet._ 2836 R. 
Furness Astrologer 1. Wks. (1858) 137 Thor’s knitted cap, 
suspended on a wire, And hoddin start-ups warm’d above the 
fire. X854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss., Start-ups, shot t 
gaiters s long ones being styled leggings. 

+ Start-up, ppl. a. and sb. Obs. [f. start pa. 
pple. of Start v. + Up adv . : see Start v. 13.] 

A. ppl. a. That has suddenly * started up * into 
existence, notice, or importance ; upstart, parvenu. 

a. With adv., new , newly, fresh, late, first. 

1357 Traheron Expos. S. John title-p., The wicked enter- 
prises of new sterte vp Anans in Englande. 1573-80 G. 
Harvey Lett. Wks. (Grosart) I. 125 To sende..my lord 
Ritches players, or sum other freshe starteupp comedanties 
unto me. 1628 in Cath. Tract. (S.T.S.) 273 These first start- 
up apostats and runnagats redacted it [Abbirbioth] to such 
desolation & ruines, as may be seene. 1634 SirT. Herbert 
Tran. 139 Shewing no moie. .beautie then neighbouring 
and late start-up-townes about her. 1687 [Shields] Hind 
let loose 176 A newly start up opinion. 1762 Warburton 
Docir. Grace in. Wks. 1788 IV. 686 A new Start-up Sect. 

lb. simply. 

1567 Drant Horace, Ep. 11. i. G iiij, Eche man is burning 
hote To be a starter wry ter straighte. 1597 Return fr. 
Pamass. iv. i. 1340 Each start-upp clowne. 1601 Sir W. 
Cornwallis Ess. H. xlii. (1631) 197 Like start-up Gentlemen, 
Gentlemen without a pedegree. x6x6 J. Lane Contn. Sqr.'s 
T. ix. p. 139 note, Wheare prowd Fregilea lies with all her 
start vp statelie palaces. 1704 Swift Tale Tub i. 43 Two 
Junior start-up Societies. x8oi Eliz. Helme St. Marg. Cave 
(1819) II. xii. 219 A start-up baron of yesterday. 

IB. sb. 

1 . An upstart ; a low-born person who has risen 
to wealth or power. 

1399 Jas. I Basil. Doron 11. (1603) 70 Delight to he serued 
with men of the noblest bloud.. for besides that their seruice 
shall breede you great good-will and least enuie, central y 
to that of start-ups ; yee shall oft finde vertue follow noble 
race. 1399 Shaks. Much Ado 1. iii. 69 That young start-vp 
hath all the glorie of my overthrow. 0x652 Brome Queen 
4 Concubine It, i. (1659) 2 4 His Marriage with that Start-up. 

2. [A distinct word ; subst. use of phrase to start 
up.-] An instance of * starting up \ 

1845 Disraeli Sybil iv. xiii, I am used to these start-ups. 
Starty (stavti), a. dial. [f. Start v. + -y.] 
Apt to start, easily frightened. 

1864 Realm 2 Mar. x 'Tis feared their political creed might 
be somewhat too skittish and starty. 

Starvation (starve -Jan), [f. Starve v. + 
-ATIOR. Except flirtation (1718), this is the oldest 
of the many sbs. in -ation formed on native Eng.vbs. 

App. first used with reference to the hill of 1775 ‘ for re- 
straining Trade and Commeice with the New England 
Colonies ', which the Opposition denounced as intended to 
combat the rebellion by producing a famine in which the 
innocent would suffer equally with the guilty. The remark 
of Mr. Dundas ( Hansards Deb., 6 March 1775), that he 
was ‘ afraid | that the famine spoken of * would not be pro- 
duced by this Act’, excited great indignation, and in 1781-2 
Walpole and Mason call him by the nicknames * Starvation 
Dundas ’ and 1 Starvation ’. The statement of Mitford ( Corr . 
Walpole 4 Mason, 1851, II. 396) that Dundas himself used 
the word is in itself not improbable, hut appears to lack 
confirmation. The verb starve occurs several times in the 
reports of speeches on the bill, but the sh. does not appear.] 

1 . The action of starving or subjecting to famine. 

1778 Lady Craven in Ann. Reg., Characters etc. 204 

Behold, our ministers.. Who talk of peace, of taxes, and 
starvation. 178a W. Mason in Corr. Walpole 4 Mason 
(1851) II. 310 If it he true that Jenkinson has been closeted 
..and if. .be comes into any ostensible office, I shall not 
wait for the advent of Starvation from Edinburgh to settle 
my judgment. 1791-3 in Spirit Publ. frals. (1799) I. 260 
Starvation. A curious experiment, which, after being tried 
in America and France, has succeeded tolerably well at 
home. 1854 Milman Lot. Chr, II. 395 Somewhat later be 
alludes to the starvation of Rome. 

attrib. 1802 in Spirit Publ. Jrnls. VI. 371, I have a long 
catalogue to offer to your choice.. ,7. The Starvation War. 
8. The Financial War [etc.]. 

2. The condition of being starved or having too 
little food to sustain life or health. 

x8oa Sporting Mag, XX, 292 Here axe no symptoms of 
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starvation, the hounds are well fed. 1813 Wellington in 
Gurw, Desk. (1B38) X. 367 The French.. live in countries in 
Spain, in which the Spaniards starve ; and.. the starvation 
of the Spanish armies is more buithensomc to the country 
than the plentiful mode of living of the French. i8za 
Sporting Mag. IX. 218 The parish horses must otherwise 
actually have perished by starvation. 1866 Mrs. Oliphant 
Agnes I. xvii. 213. But then was not a married curate the 
emblem of starvation all the world over? 1887 H. Latham 
Black ft White 37 When Lee surrendered, we had come to 
simple starvation. 

b. attrib . 

1867 J. Campbell Balmerino in. i. 166 The minister was 
placed on a starvation allowance. 1886 Besant Childr. 
Gibeon n. xxiii, In allowing an employer to pay starvation 
wages to girls. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa. 313 The 
two or three Ktuboys on a starvation beach can fairly well 
fend for themselves. 

c. quasi-at&i. So as to cause starvation, colloq, 

1892 Kipling Barracit-room Ballads , Tommy 18 Yes, 
makin' mock o’ uniforms that guard you while you sleep Is 
cheaper than them uniforms, an* they’re starvation cheap. 

d. transf. Deprivation or insufficient supply of 
something necessary to life. 

1866 Huxley Physiol, iv. § 31. 103 Two deadly influences 
..are co-operating; one is the deprivation of oxygen, the 
other is the excessive accumulation of carbonic acid in tho 
blood. Oxygen starvation and carbonic acid poisoning., 
are at work together. Ibid. vi. § 7. 142 Whether an animal 
be herbivorous or carnivorous, it begins to starve from the 
moment its viLal food-studs consist of puro amyloids or fats, 
or any mixture of them. It suffers from what may be called 
nitrogen starvation. 1891 G. S. Woodiiead Bacteria 117 
In one case the yeast-cells die of starvation, although large 
quantities of sugar are present. 

3 . dial. (See quots.) 

1893 Wiltsh Gloss. Add., Starvation cold, extremely cold. 
1899 N. W. Line. Gloss., Starvation, suffering from cold. 

t Starve, sb. Obs. rare. In 3 steorve. [OE. 
sieorfa wk. masc., related to steorfan Stabvk v. 
Cf. OS. man-sterbo pestilence.] Pestilence, mor- 
tality; also a pestilent being (applied to the devil). 

a 1023 Wulfstan Horn, xiii, (1883) 86 Enc sceal nspringan 
wide and side . . stric and steorfa and fela ungelimpn. c 1x75 
Lamb. Horn. 13 Stale and steorfa swiSc eow seal henc. 
a X225 Juliana 49, & stondinde o ho steorue uom hire ahne 
bondes Sc bigon to beaten hen bclial of helle. a 1225 St. 
Marker. 12 Stute nu earme steorue ant swic nuSc lanhure 
swikele swarte deouel hat tu nc derue me na marc. 

Starve (starv),®. Pa. t. nxApa.pple. starved. 
Forms : 1 steorfan, 2 steorfan, 2, 4-5 sterven, 3 
sterfen, 3-4 steorve, 3-4, 6 storve, 4-7 sterve, 
5 Sc. sterwe, 6 sterf, (sterfif), Sc. sterv, 6- 
atarve. Pa. t. I stearf, 2 sturfe, sturve, 3-5 
starf, 4-5 starfe, 3-5 sterf, (5 sterfe); 5 stervet, 
stervid (? error sterevid), 6 stervit, starvit, 7 
starved, 6- starved. Pa. pple . 1 storfen, 3-4 
istorve, 4 ystorve, 3 isterve, 3-6 storven, 

, 6 storve, 5 storvyn, (storvnn) ; 6-7 starved, 

- starved. [A Com. WGer. str. verb, which 
has become weak in mod. Eng. : OE. steorfan 
(pa. t. stearf, pi. sturfon, pa. pple. storfen) corre- 
sponds to OFris. sterva (WFris. stjerre , NFris. 
sterwe ), OS. sterban , (M)LG., (M)Du. sterven. , 
OIIG. sterban (MHG., mod.G. sterben ), to die, 
f. Teut. root *sterb- (: start- : shirt-). 

A root of identical form, and possibly of identical origin, 
occurs in ON. stiarfe wk. masc., ? epilepsy, stiarfr, stir- 
finn obstinate, starf toil, effort, starfa to toil. It has been 
suggested that the primitive sense of the root may have 
been 1 to be rigid’, which might account both for the sense 
* to die 1 of the WGer. verb and for the meanings of the ON. 
words. On the other hand, as the Teut. form may equally 
well represent pre-Teut. *slerp- and *sterbh-, it is possible 
that the WGer. and the ON. words may be unconnected. 

The conjugation of the verb has remained strong in the 
continental Teut. langs. In English the strong forms of 
the pa. t. became obsolete in the 15th century, and those of 
the pa. pple. in the 16th c. The transitive (causative) use, 
which arose in English in the x6th 0., is not paralleled in 
the other langs.] 

I. Intransitive uses. 

1 . To die. Said of a person or animal. In late 
use app. to die a lingering death, as from hunger, 
cold, grief, or slow disease. Also, in spiritual 
sense, of the soul. Obs. 

c 1000 /Elfric Horn. I. 398 Annanias and Saphiran..mid 
faerlicum deaSe setforan Sam apostolum steorfende afeollon. 
c 117s Lamb. Horn. 71 pole us to bi-wepen ure sunne pet 
■we ne steruen noht j>er inne. a 1225 After. R. 22a He. . 
pineS so hire licome pet te soule steorueS. c 1230 Gen. <$• 
Ex. 1893 Starf ysaac quan he was hold .ix. score $er and 
flue told, c 1290 St. Clement 146 in S, Bug. Leg. 327 He 
wende pat huy a-dronke weren opur i-storue hi pe weie. 
ci 374 Chaucer Troy Ins v. 1844 [Christ] Vpon a cros oure 
soules for to beyc First starf, and ros, and sit yn heuene 
a-boue. c 1430 Mirk's Bestial 104 Pys Perys sterfe yn hys 
bede. a 1342 Wyatt in Totttl's Mtsc, (Arb.) 78 What so 
befall, tyll that I sterue By proofe full well it shall be 
knowne. 1378 Narsetus 90 in T. Proctor Gorg, Gallery 
B iiij, A thousand deathes I do desire, in wretched state to 
starue, X390 Spenser F.Q. ii. vi. 34 These armes,..the 
which doe men in bale to sterue. a 1637 Sir W. Ulwz Sonn. 
to Margaret ii. Wks. (S.T.S.) 1 . 48 Margrait..Quho with 
thy eyes, (least mypuir lyfe sould sterue), Wouchaiffes to 
look w‘ pitty on my paine. 

2 . With various constructions, specifying the cause 
of death. In later use with modified sense : To be 
brought gradually nearer to death, to be in process 
of being killed ; to suffer extremely. Now only dial. 
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f a. const, for , of with (grief, love, pestilence, 
and the like). Obs. 

c 1330 Afth. ft Merl. 692 Anon he starf for diol, y wis. c 1383 
Ciiaucer L. G. W. 1277 There as he was in paril for to sterue 
For hungyr & for myschif in the se. c 1386 — Knt.'s 7 \ 
1156 A thousand slayn, and nat oon of qualm ystorue. 1313 
Douglas AEneis iv. Prol. 51 For luff thow stervist maist 
dowchtie Achill. 1384 Powel Lloyd’s Cambria 109 Mere- 
dyth. .whome Blethyn pursued so straightlie,that he starued 
for cold and hunger vpon the mountaines. 

+ b. const, of with (hunger) (hunger, food, 
meat). Obs. (Cf. sense 4; also Hunger-stabve v.) 

1124 O.E. Chron. (Laud MS.), Se man pe teni god heafde 
him me hit be rajfode. . pe nan ne heafde stserf of hungor. 
1154 Ibid. (Laud MS.) an. 1137. cuy 3 Cott. Horn. 233 pa 
were cofc abruden into pesternesse pe hi sturfe hungre. 
1328 Roy Rede Me (Arb.) 86 Playnly for honger they shulde 
sterve, Execute tiiey wolde to laboure fail, a x6x8 Sylvester 
Hymn of Alms 183 To stark for Cold, to starve for Food, 
to perish In Penury. X650 Lamont Diary (Maitland Club) 
24 A collectione..for supplying the prisoners in England., 
that were sterueing for famine. 1707 Prior Sat. Poets 133 
Starving for Meat, not surfeiting on Praise. 1733 Arduth- 
not Aliments ii. § 8, 48 An Animal that starves of Hunger, 
dies feverish and delirious. 

o. const. + for, \of with (cold). 

c X380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 1 . 14 Here children steruen for 
cold. XS*S Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 140 All bathed in 
rayne & frosen with yce, & nere storuen for colde. a 1604 
Hanmer Chron. Irel. (1809) 393 We starve for cold, wanting 
our winter garments. 01x6x9 Fotiierby Atheom. 1. xi. § 4 
(1622) 117 Fnget Venus. Poore Venus staru’s with cold, & 
soone will dye. X737 Pope Sat. Donne ii. 72 His Office 
keeps your Parchment fates entire, He starves with cold to 
save them from the fire. 1736 Mrs. Calderwood in Colt, 
ness Collect, (Maitl. Club) rsx In summer she is like to starve 
of cold, and in winter like to die with heat. 1867 P. Ken- 
nedy Banks of Boro xiv. 70 [He'll] be obleeged to bring the 
shakedown near the fire.. to keep her from starving with 
the cold. 

f 3 . Of plants or their parts : To die, wither. Of 
a material substance : To lose its characteristic 
quality, spoil, deteriorate. Obs. 

1393 Langl. P. PI, C. xm. 179 Bote yf pe sed pat sowen 
is in pe sloh sterue [L. viortunm fverit], Shal neuere spir 
springen vp. a 1400-30 BA. Curtasye 7 66 in Babees Bk. 203 
be potage fyrst with brede y-coruyn, [the sewer] Couerys 
nom agayn lest pey ben storuyn. 1466 in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) III. 93 This tymbir slialbe white oke, not 
doted, nor storvyn, nor sappy. 1378 Lyte Dodoens iv. lxii. 
525 [Oar Ladyes Thistell] flowreth in June and July,, .and 
when it hath brought foorth his seedc, it decayetli and 
starueth.. 1607 J. Carpenter Plaine Mans Plough 220 The 
trees which grow not bterue, or are very neare to steruing. 
1669 A. Browne Ars Pictoria 90 When your silver either 
with long keeping or moistness of the Aii becomes starved 
and rusty; you must., before you lay the silver Cover over 
tho place with a little Juice of Garlick, which will preserve 
it. 2695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth vi. (1723) 288 Had 
the seeds of the pepper-plant been borne fiom Java to these 
northern countries, they must all have starved for want of 
Sun. *1722 Lisle I/usb. (1737) 148 In our hill-country, .the 
straw bienks or starves three or four weeks before harvest. 

4 . [Orig. ellipt. = 2 b.] To die of hunger ; to 
perish or be in process of perishing from lack or 
insufficiency of food ; to suffer extreme poverty and 
want ; more emphatically to starve to death. Also 
hyperbolically in colloquial use : To be extremely 
hungry. 

[1x24-1735 to starve for, of, with hunger : see 2 b.] 1578 
Whetstone sndPt, Promos ft Cass. 1. vii, Better the puree 
then body starue of twayne, 1396 Shaks. i Hen, IV, 1. iii. 
89 No: on the barren Mountaine let him sterue. 1604 
Breton Passionate Sheph, (Grosart) 8/2 That thou wilt no 
foodc reserue. But my fiockes and I shall sterue. X647 E. 
Porter in Nicholas Papers (Camden) 1 . 70 Were it not for 
an Irish Barber that was once my servaunt I might have 
sterved for want of bredd. 1633 I. S. Brief Jml, W. Ind. 
24 Which in common reason may seem strange that (of all 
men) Souldiers should starve in a Cooks shop (as the saying 
is). X734 Pope Ess. Man iv. r4g But sometimes Virtue 
starves, while Vice is fed. 1773 Ann, Reg., Hist, Europe 
*88/1 It was said, that they [the Americans] had no altei na- 
tive but to starve or to rebel, 2784 Cowper Tiroc. 40a Let 
rev’rend churls his ignorance rebuke, Who starve upon a 
dog's-ear’d Pentateuch. 2820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. 1 . 63 
[He] would rather starve on a penny than work for a pound. 
1842 Tennyson Godiva 20 If they pay this tax, they starve. 
1883 ‘ Mbs. Alexander ’ A t Bay 1, Pot luck, my dear fellow, 
but you shan't starve. 1910 Ashton Hilliers Master Girl 
i. 24 The man was starving to death. Water he did not 
want. 

Proverb, a 1336 Proverbs in Songs, Carols etc. (1907) 128 
While the grasse grwith, the hors sterwith. 

b. transf. Of an animal or plant: To die or 
lose vitality for lack of proper nutriment. 

a 1680 Butler Rem. (1739) II. 23 Thorns and Thistles 
flourishon barren Grounds, where nobler Plants wouldstarve. 
x866 Huxley Physiol, vi. § 7. 14a An animal,. begins to 
starve from the moment its vital food-stuff's consist of pure 
amyloids or fats. 

o.fig. . 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. xi. i. 88 His company must do his 
minions grace, Whil’st I at home starue for a merrie looke. 
x6i6 R. C. Times Whistle 1 398 Though our soules doe 
sterve For want of Knowledge, we doe litle care. 1873 
Kingsley Lett. (1878) II. 388 The scheme might starve with- 
out such more liberal assistance at first 1884 Browning 
Ferishtah (1885) 7 Which lacks food the more, Body or soul 
in me? I starve in soul. 

6. [Orig, ellipt. * a c.] To die of exposure to 
cold ; chiefly used hyperbolically, to suffer extreme 
cold, to be benumbed or * dead ’ with cold. Now 
only north. 

[1380-1604 to starve for cold, 1736 to starve of cold, x6xg- 


1867 to starve with cold s see 2 c.] 160a Rowlands Greenes 
Ghost (1872) 27 So out of doores go they with his clothes., 
and left Nicholas Nouice startling and quaking in that dog- 
hole. 1710 Swift Jrttl. to Stella 30 Dec., The weather 
grows cold... I’ll go rise, for my hands are starving while I 
write in bed. 1731 Pope Ep. Boyle 38 Imitating-Fools.. 
Shall call the winds thro’ long arcades to roar,.. And, if they 
starve, they starve by rnles of art. 177a J. W. Fletcher 
Appeal hi. Wks. 1826 I. 77 Whether they starve in the 
snows of Lapland, or burn in the sands of Guinea? 

*t* b. quasi-trans. To starve out : to endure in 
perishing cold. Obs . 

1606 Shaks, Tr. <$• Cr. v. x. 2 Stand hoe, yet are we 
maisters of the field, Neuer goe home ; heie starue we out 
the night. 

H. Transitive uses. 

+ Q. To cause to die, to kill, destroy. Const. 
by, for, with. Obs. 

a 1329 Skelton Duke of Albany 251 The fynde of hell mot 
sterue the 1 c 1530 R. Bidston Bayte Fortune B ij b, Both 
Emperour and Kyng at last by death he sterueth. 1560 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 434 He. .also sterued them for 
honger and cold, so that many died. 1629 Maxwell tr. 
Herodian (1635) 398 That the Souldiers might perish for 
lacke of water, and be starved with thirst. 1690 C. Nesse 
Hist, ff Myst. O. N. 7 \ I. 341 Thete to starve him with 
cold as well as with hunger. 1707 [E, Ward] Hudibras 
Rediv. vi. 27 Thus almost starv’d with Wind and Weather, 
I left ’em marching all together. 

fb. To cause (a plant, bodily limb or organ) 
to wither or perish. Obs. Cf. 8. 

1380 [see Starved ppl. a. x], 1391 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. 
iv. >39 But since sne.. threw her Sun-expelling Masque 
away, The ayre hath staru'd the roses in hci cheelccs. 1607 
— Timon 1. i. 237 Aches contract, and sterue your supple 
ioynts. 

7 . To cause to perish of hunger ; to deprive of 
or keep scantily supplied with food ; + also with 
up ; ^ mote definitely to starve for hunger ox meat ; 
more emphatically to starve to death. 

1530 Palsgr. 734/1, I starve one for honger, je ajfamt . 
1544 Betham Precepts War u. lxxxiv. M iij, For yf they be 
sterued for hungie, vnpossible it is that they shoulde do anye 
thynge vyliauntly. 1352 Huloet, Storue wyth hunger, vicU 
urn alicui subdneere. 1570 Levins Manip, 83/9 To sterue, 
actiue, cibum subducere. 1373 Tusser Hush. (1878) 89 Who 
abuseth his cattle and sterues them for meat, 1583 Stocker 
Civ. Warres Lowe C. in. 130 b, The young children which 
were staruen to death, said,. .Where is the bread, where is 
the wine. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. iii. 9 But I , . Am staru'd 
for meate, giddie for lacke of sleepe. 1633 R. Johnson Hist. 
Tom a Lincolne (1828) 106 Wherein was left but onely tho 
Red Rose Knight, in his Palmer’s weed (for all the rest were 
starved up for want of food), a 1641 Bp. RIountagu Acts <S- 
Mon. (1642) 462, I.. had rather perish by, and with that 
Thracian spoit you speak of then here in this Countiey to 
bee starved up with your religious fasts. 1684 BuRNiir tr. 
More’s Utopia 140 Such as aie wrought on by these Perswa- 
sions, do either starve themselves of their own accord 
[L. inedia sponte vitam flniunt), or they take Opium. 17x8 
Prior Alma hi, 237 To starve a man, in law is murther. 
ij]$Ann. Reg., Hist. Europe* 88/1 The object of considera- 
tion was not, whether the Americans were to be starved or 
not; but [etc.]. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 463 Oh for a law to 
noose the villain's neck Who starves his own. x86x Flok. 
Nightingale Notes on Nursing 46 Thousands of patients 
are annually starved in the midst of plenty. 

b. To subdue by famine or low diet; also with 
down, out ; to force into (a course of action) by 
starvation. 

a 16 *3 Fletcher Womans Prize 1. iv, We will beleagure 
’em, and either starve ’em out, or make ’em recreant. 1703 
Arbuthnot Coins (1727) 278 There was one Attalus, who 
endeavoured to starve Italy by stopping their Convoy of 
Provisions from Africa. 1773 Mahq. Rockingham Sp. Ho. 
Lords 16 Mar., in Hansard 431 They.. were to be starved 
into compliance. 1839 Dickens Ntch. Nick, viii, Every 
young and healthy feeling flogged and starved down. 

o. To cure (a disease) by abstemious diet ; also 
with out. 

i6ij7 Moryson Itm. hi. 159 They.. give themselves to the 
keeping of Irish women, who starve the ague, giving the 
sick man no meate. 1700 Dryden Fables, Ilieodore % Hon. 
37 As men by fasting starve the untamed disease. x737[soe 
Starving vbl. sb. 2]. 1784 Cowper 7 'iroc. 768 Disease.. 
Prevented much by diet neat and plain ; Or, it it enter, soon 
starv’d out again. 1839 J. W. Croker in C. Papers 21 Nov. 
(1884) I. xxi. 338 Last week he [Wellington] had been what 
he called starving a cold. 1885 Brit. Med. Jml. 26 Sept, 
611/1 Feeding and Starving in the treatment of diseaso. 
a. transf. and fig. 

xS8r G. Pettis tr. Guazso's Civ. Com. fxs86) 1. 3 b, In 
steede of consuming and staruing your eufl, you giue it 
nourishment. 1388 Shaks. L. L. L. ii. i. xx When she did 
starue the generall world beside, And prodigally gaue them 
[fc. graces] all to you. 1590 — Mids._ N, 1. l 222 We must 
starue our sight, From louers foode, till morrow deepe mid- 
night. 1399 Drayton Sonet xxxiv. Minor P. (X907) 38 
Marvaile not Loue..Tbat I am onely staru’d in my desire. 
1603 — To his coy Love x. Ibid. 78 These poore balfe Kisses 
kill me quite; Was euer man thus serued? Amidst an 
Ocean of Delight, For Pleasure to be sterued. 1628 Gaule 
Pract. Theories Panegyr, (1629) 403 Neither should his 
absence starue them, nor his presence cloy them. 2673 Bax- 
ter Cath. Theol. n. xiii. 29a And so you starve out and 
destroy true piety, by calling off the peoples minds to Con- 
troversy. X704 M. Henry Cominmic. Comp. Wks. 1855 
1 . 309 The soul that is starved is as certainly murdered ns 
the soul that is stabbed. x8xo S. Perceval in S. Walpole 
Life ft Corr. (1874) II. iv. 133 If you thought they were 
starving the great cause [Peninsular War] by any mistaken 
economy. 1878 D. Kemp Yacht <?• Boat Sailing 37% Starved 
M Wind— when a vessel is sailed so near the wind that she 
does not have enough of it, or feel the weight of it. 

8 . To produce atrophy iu (a plant, an animal or 
vegetable organ, a morbid growth) by withholding 
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nutriment. Also fig. with immaterial object. So 
to starve out, to destroy by absorbing all the avail- 
able nutriment. 

1633 Bp. Hall Occas. Medit. xi. 26 , 1 do not love to see an 
Infancy over-hopeful ; in these pregnant beginnings, one 
facultie starves another, and, at last, leaves the minde sap- 
lesse, and barren, a 1682 Sib T, Browne Misc. Tracts i. 
(1683) 76 This, in the Pathology of Plants, . may be the 
Disease of. .superfoliation . . whereby the fructifying Juice is 
starved by the excess of Leaves. 1703 Shaftesb. Moralists 
11. iv. 1x8 The Anatomy of the Creature shews it., to be, as 
it were, all Wing..: these Parts of theirs being made in 
such superiour proportion, as in a manner to starve their 
Companions. 1766 H. Walpole Let. to Mann 9 Sept. , Our 
harvest. .turns out ill, the preceding rains having starved it 
with weeds. 1781 Cowper Retirem , 44 Invet’rate habits. . 
Their fibres.. draining its nutritious pow'rs to feed Their 
noxious growth, starve ev'ry better seal. 1855 Bain Senses 
Int. nr. iL § ri. (1864) 474 The whole soul, passing into 
one sense, aggrandizes that sense and starves the rest. 1866 
Livingstons Jritl. (1873) I. L 19 Where bamboos prevail 
they have starved out the woody trees. 1899 A llbutt's Syst. 
Med.Vlll. 780 To endeavour to starve the growth by co- 
agulating the blood-vessels at the base. 

9 . To cause to die of cold, to kill with cold ; also 
hyperbolically, to benumb with cold; moie em- 
phatically to starve to death . Chiefly pass. Ohs. 
exc. dial. 

xSo a Holland Livy xxi. lviii.427 Many a man and beast, 
and seven Elephants., were starved and perished [owing* to 
the Intolerable cold]. 1636 Cowley Sylva 486 No flower 
or herbe isneere it found, But a perpetuall winter sterves the 
ground, a 1639 Carkw Poems, To Saxhorn 11 The cold and 
frozen ayr had sterv’d Much poore, if not by thee preserv’d. 
1 66a J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Ambass. 37 Their cloaths 
being all wet about them, most of them would have been 
starv'd to death in the snow. 1667 Milton P. L. ii 600 
Thither.. the damn’d Are brought:.. From Beds of raging 
Fire to starve in Ice Thir soft Ethereal warmth, a 1676 
Hale Print. Orig. Man. 11. ix. (1677) 208 The Winter cold, 
which starves very many, either for want of heat or food. 
1697 C'tess D' Annoy' s Treat . (170 6) 57 What occasion was 
there. . toputme into such an open place to starve me? 1770 
Lady Mary Coke JmL 12 Jan. (1892) III. 203 There is not 
a window or door that shuts ; I am starved to death at my 
fire side. x8gi Leeds Mercury 14 Dec. 5/6 A man starved 
to death at Farsley. 1803 J. K. Snowden Tales Yorksk. 
Wolds 158 Willie was rubbing his hands slowly before the 
roaring fire. ‘ I’m fearful starved he said, 
b. (See quot. 1886.) 

1766 Museum Rust. VI. 84 Considerable parts of each 
land, towards each furrow, are starved by the coldness of 
the water dripping from the higher parts of the lands. x886 
Chesh. Gloss, a v., Land is also said to be starved when it is 
cold for want of drainage. 

10 . Comb. : Btarve-aore sb. (see quot. 1886); a ., 
thatproduces poor crops ; fstarve-crow, j-starve- 
yo&d dial. [Yaud, horse] formerly used as field- 
names ; fatarve-gTitted a., famished. 

167a Eachard Mobbed St. Mat. Consid. 112 Because Jonas 
Moore is not as yet come to divide, and set out the ground, 
and to call this piece starve-crow, and t'other long acre. 
17*6 Diss. Dumpling on The Enemies of good Eating, the 
Starve-gutted Authors of Grub-street. 1753 in N. # Q. 
7th Ser. (1886) II. 408/r Monkhouse has been at Newton, 
to have t’other view of Starve-yoad. 1886 Britten & Hol- 
land Plant-n.,Stexye&tte. Ranunculus aruensis, L. r8gi 
Hardy TVrrxlii, ’Tis a starve-acre place. Corn and swedes 
are all they grow. 

Starved (starvd), ppl. a. [f. Starve v. + -ed*.] 

1 . Of a plant-stem, branch of a tree : Dead, dry, 
withered. Obs. exc. Her. 

1380 R. Parsons Reas. Catholiques refuse Church 50 b, 
As dead.. as a starued stake in the hedge, from bearing of 
flowers. [1583 : cf. Starving pfl. a. 3.] 1610 Guillim Her. 
in. vii. 106 He beareth Argent, three sterued branches, slipped 
Sable... This Example is of different nature.. being morti. 
fled and vnuested of the verdour which sometimes it had. 
1754 Boyer Gt. Theat. Honour (ed. 2) 116 Starved, Adj. 
(or dead, speaking of Branches of Trees without Leaves), 
Mart, Sec. 1828-40 Berry Encycl. Her. I, Starved, a term 
used by heralds to denote a branch of a tree when stripped of 
all its leaves. 

2 . That suffers want of food or the necessaries of 
life; famished; poverty-stricken. Starved out’. 
driven out by poverty. 

*569 Mirr. Mag., Owen Glendour £, My body and fame 
she [re. Fortune] bathe made leane and slender, For I, poore 
wretch amsterved Owen Glendour. 1396 Shaks. Merck. V. 

people. 1673 R. Stajylton Juvenal Sat xrv. 168 And thy 
sterv’d droves, thou send’st into his Corn. 1709 Pope Ess. 
Crit, 4x9 What woful stuff this madrigal would be, In some 
starv’d hackney sonneteer, or me ? 1823 Scott Quentin D. 
ii, This youth will do as much honour to it as a starved 
mouse to a housewife’s cheese. 2878 J. Davidson Inverurie 
4- Earld. Garioch v. 135 Leslie.. was occupied ia 1600 by 
William Forbes, the starved-out minister of Kintore. 
b. transf. and fig. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. hi. in. 34 And the greene grasse, that 
groweth, they shall bren, That euen the -wild beast shall dy 
in starued den. 1826 Lamb Elia , Pop. Fallacies xii, For a 
starved grate, and a scanty firing . .he finds [at the alehouse] 
in the depths of winter always a blazing hearth, 1836 Kane 
Ard. Expl. I. viii. 81 Scanty as this starved flora may seem 
to the botanists of more favored zones. 1912 J. S. Black 
& G. Chrystal Life W. R. Smith xii. 305 Here and there 
were a few meagre patches of starved wheat or barley, 
e. Atrophied. 

x832 Lindley Introd. Sot. 4x9 Starved ( depauper atus ); 
when soma part is lessperfectly developed than is usual with 
plants of the same family. Thus, when the lower scales of a 
head of a Cvperaceous pi ant produce no flowers, these scales 
a E e sa'a, 10 “e starved. 1836 Henslow Diet. Sot. Terms. 
1899 Allbutts Syst, Med. VIII, 816 Essentially the same 
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formation as a small starved wart upon the horny finger of a 
workman. 

8. Emaciated with or as with want of food, lean, 
thin. 

1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV \ in. ii. 327 This same staru d 
Iustice [Shallow], a 1637 B. Jonson Sad Shepherd 1. vu, 
A staiv'd Muttons carkasse Would better fit their palates, 
1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 33 They are puffed up, not 
stately; starved, not delicate. 1819.KEA.Ts La belle Dame 
sans Merci xi, I saw then starved lips in the gloam, With 
horrid warning gaped wide. 1883 Riverside Nat. Hist. 
(1888) V. 81 The American Pika, or ‘Little Chief’ Haie 
{Lagotnys pnneeps). . . The miners and hunters in the West 
know these oddities as ‘conies ’ and ‘starved rats ’. 
b. transf. and fig. Meagre, poor, jejune. 

1747 Wesley Char. Methodist 6 May the Lord God.of my 
Fathers preserve me, from such a poor, starved Religion as 
This ! 1870 F. R. Wilson Ch. Lindisf. 34 A nave, .with a 
small, stiff, starved tower. 1874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. 
Churches 130 Logs [of wood] tortured into the forms of 
starved masonry. 1874 Mahatfy Soc. Life Greece v. 134 
Mr. Muller Strubing shows.. how. wretchedly poor and 
starved are the allusions of Thucydides. 

0. Of soil : Poor in fertilizing elements. 
a 1391 H. Smith 2nd Serrn. Jonah's Punishm. (1673) 624 
Say not, I have a stony, or a starved, or a thorny ground. 
1763 Museum Rust. (ed. a) I. 93 We are obliged to dig deep 
for a poorer or more starved kind [of grave]]. . 

4 . Perished with cold. Now chiefly aVa/, and poet. 
1381 Sidney Apoi Poetrie (Arb.) 68 So. is that honny- 
flowing Matron Eloquence, apparelled, .with figures and 
flowers, extreamelie wmter-starued. 1388 Shaks. Tit. A . ul 
i. 252 Alas poore hart that kisse is comfortlesse, As frozen 
water to a starued snake. 1393 — 2 Hen. VI, in. i. 343 , 1 
feare me, you but warme the starued Snake. 1667 Milton 
P. L. iv. 769 [The] Serenate, which the starv'd Lover sings 
To his proud fair. 1847 C. Bronte Jane Eyre vii, Behjnd 
them the younger children crouched in groups, wrapping 
their starved arms in theii pinafores. 1878 Browning Poets 
Croisic Prol. 1 Such a starved bank of moss Till that May- 
mom Blue ran the flash across : Violets were born 1 1804 
Bridges Palm Willow i, See, whirling snow sprinkles the 
starved fields. x8g8 J. Hutchinson Archives Surg. IX. 302 
When I get a cola I never shew it, but only feel chilly and 
starved. 

6. Comb. , as starved-looking adj. ; f starved-gut 
a., famished. 

a 1633 Goughe's Queen 1. 131 (Bang) Muret. You are a 
stinking starv'd-gut star-gazer. 1888 E. Gerard Land be- 
yond Forest II. xlvii. 233 Staived-Iooking daisies, and spirit- 
less, emaciated camomiles, are all the flowers to be seen. 
189s W. C. Skully Kafir Stories 23 His dog, Sibi— astaived- 
looking mongrel greyhound. 

Hence Sta-rvedly ado. 

1606 Bp. Hall Medit. $ Vows m. § 24. 54 Like some boast- 
ing housekeeper, which keepeth open doors for one day with 
much cheer, & Hues staiuedly al the yeer after. 1863 
A thenseum 28 Jan. 122/2 But. our lively lady.. is ‘driven 
wild* by the sight of hepaticas in myriads, which only grow 
at home starvedly. 

Starveling' (stauvlig), sb. and a. [f. Starve 

V. + -LING.] 

A. sb. A starved person or animal; one who 
habitually starves or is stinted of food; one who 
is emaciated for lack of nutriment. 

1346 Supplic. Poore Commons (1871) 64 If none should be 
alowed meat in your Highnes bouse, but suche as were 
clothed in veluet. . . What steruelynges would your seruantes 
be aboue all other? 1357 Tusser Hush. (1878) 226 The fewe 
[swine] that she kepe, much the better shal bee : of all thing, 
one good is worth steruelinges three. 1396 Shaks. x Hen. IV, 
II. i. 76 If I hang, lie make a fat payre of Gallowes. For, if I 
hang, old sir Iohn hangs with mee, and thou know’st hee’s 
no Starueling. 1674 Marvell Reh. Transp. u. 49 But the 
more hungrey starvelings generally look’d upon it as an im- 
mediate (Tall to a Benefice. 1830 M. Donovan Dorn. Econ. 
II. 119 Some [hogs] will fatten where others would remain 
starvelings. 1854 Mrs. Gaskell North ff S. xxii, And now 
they've frightened these poor Irish starvelings so with their 
threats. 1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) II. i. hi. 47 What will 
the lean fool do? Has he, so dry a starveling, numour 1 
b. transf. of a plant, etc. 

x6oo Surixet Country Farm. ul xvL 433 You may graft . . 
two or three scutcheons, prouided that they be all of one 
side: for they would not be equally set together in height, 
because that so they might all become staruelings. 1664 
Evelyn Sylva xxi, § 3 (167.9) 92 Some of the outward skirts 
[of the wood] were nothing save shrubs and miserable 
sterlings. 1709 Shaftesb. Moralists 11. iv. xi8 What think 
you of the Brain in this Partition? Is it not like to prove a 
Starveling? 

0. fig. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serin. Tim. 610/2 Therfore as oft 
as. we play the lingerers, & cold staruelinges..iet vs take 
this Exhortation, a 1632 J, Smith Sel. Disc, v, 157 As if 
rather some blind fortune had bestowed her blessings care- 
lessly till she had no more left, and thereby made so many 
starylings. x86x J. G. Holland Lessons tn Life xxiii. 331 
An irreligious man . . is always a starveling. 

B. adj, 

1 . That lacks a sufficiency of food ; hence, lean 
and weak for want of nutriment; ill-fed, hungiy. 

X597 Bp. Hall n.i, So lauishope-tydecauseth fasting. 

Ients, And standing Famine comes of large expence. 16x7 
Moryson Itin. 1. 239 Starveling flies suckemuch more, then 
those that are fully gorged, a 1660 Contemp. Hist. Irel. 
r A f c! ?seol* Soc.) I. 132 The poore starulinge souldiers, 
after theire longe and tedious marehe, fell eagerly to eate 
and drinke. 1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Conipl. Gard. 1 . 173 
If any Trees . . have all their Leaves lesser, and more starve- 
ling than they should be. 1787 Beckford Lett. Italy, etc. 
n. 263 The stems of starveling pines. 1830 S. Dobell 
Roman vi, The very meanest starveling hound. 1883 
Symonds Ital. Byways iii. 61 The palace has become a 
granary for country produce in a starveling land. 
fid- *64* Milton Apol. Smect. Wks. 1851 III. 323 Sending 


beards of souls standing to Hell, while they feast and riot 
upon the labours of hireling Curats. 2673 J. Owen Indwell- 
ing Sin xv. (1732) 199 They.. perform Duties with as much 
constancy as ever they did, but yet have poor lean standing 
Souls. 

2 . Poverty-stricken. Of circumstances, etc. : 
Characterized by or exhibiting poverty. 

1638 Featly Transubst. 9 To another a Cardinals hat was 
given, but with so thinne lining.. that he was commonly 
called the starveling. Cardinal. 1728 Pope Dnnciad n. 36 
No meagre, muse-rid mope, adust and thin, ..But such a 
bulk as no twelve bards could raise. Twelve starveling bards 
of these degen’iate days. 1822 W. Irving Braceb. Hall 
xxii. 188 [He] then.cast a glance upon his own threadbare 
and starveling condition. 1830 — Goldsm. vi. 8g The book- 
sellers, who gave him occasional, though starveling, employ- 
ment. 1874 F. C. Burn and My time xxxi. 309 There was a 
starveling air about the place. 

fig. 1841-9 J. C. Hard Par. Serin. II. 190 Our hearts are 
too poor and starveling, .to find food and room for all these 
thoughts and feelings. 

3 . Perishing (with cold and exposure), rare. 

x6g7 Dampier Voy. I. 498 In this wet starveling plight we 

spent the tedious night. 1805W0RDSW. Waggoner iv. 260 
And babes in wet and starveling plight ; Which once, be 
weather as it might, Had still a nest within a nest. 

4 . fig. Poor in quality or quantity, lean, thin, 
meagie, scanty. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts <5- Mon. (1642) 117 It is a 
starveling conceit of Innovating brain-pans, a 1663 J. Good- 
win. Being filled with the Spirit (1670) 79 The expressions 
of such a man, whether by words or actions, will be lean and 
starveling. 1768-78 Tu cker L t. Nat. (1834) II- 484 We talk . . 
of a meagre and starveling style, of crudities in expiessions. 
x8x6 Coleridge Statesman's Man. 36 A hunger bitten and 
idea-less philosophynaturallyproduces a starveling and com- 
fortless religion. 1843 Gladstone in For. $ Col. Q. Rev. II. 
563 Theyaie so much at variance with the fixed formularies 
of the Church, fiom the narrow and starveling form of then 
doctrine, that they [etc.]. 1839 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. 

in Jml. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 19s Beyond Uyogo is Usange, a 
starveling settlement of Wanyamwezi. 1889 C. Edwardls 
Sardinia 297 A starveling little group of pines. 

5 . Comb. : + starveling-brained adj. 

1638 Ford Ladies Trial 1. ii, Leave such pooie out-side 
helpes to puling lovers, Such as Fulgoso your weake livall 
is, That staivelmg braind-companion. 

Starven (stauv’n), ppl. a. Obs. exc. dial. Also 
6-7 sterven. [iiregular str. pa. pple. of Starve v . 
Cf. Storven ppl. o.] 

1. = Starved///, a. in various uses. 

a *533-98 [see hunger. starven s.v. Hunger-starve v.J. 
1563 Sackville Induct. Mirr. Mag. Ii, Shee [Famine] fayne 
would so sustayne Her stamen corps. 1392 A rden ofFevei - 
sham 11. ii. xx8 But, giue me.. Such mercy as the staruen 
Lyones, When she is dry suckt of hei eager young. 1642 
D. Rogers Naaman 170 Those sterven Egyptians beholding 
Iosephs store of come. 1633 Austen Fruit Trees 11. (1657) 
60 Their starven love to the saints, and their. . serious pursmte 
of their owne interests, in things of the world . .prove their 
Earthly mindednesse. x686 Plot Staffordsli. 204 It advances 
all starven weak Cattle above any thing yet known. 1887 
J. Cheshire Gloss., Starven , sensitive to cold. ‘It's a nesh, 
starven little thing.' 1893 S.-E. Worcester Gloss. 
f 2 . Of cattle : That have died of disease. Obs. 
1384 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, vi. iv. 93 [He] bargained 
. .for all their hides which were of Sterven cattell. 

Starver (stauvoi). [f. Starve ». + -er1 .] One 
who or that which starves, in the senses of the verb. 

a. One who causes starvation. t>. One who 
suffers starvation, c. Something that kills or 
numbs with cold. 

. a- *7°9 Shaftesb. Moralists ir. iv. xi8 The Brain certainly 
is a great Starver, where it abounds. Ibid. 119 What shall 
we say of our. .Dancers, Tennis-players, and such like ? 'Tis 
the Body surely is the Starver heie : and if the Brain were 
such a terrible Devourer in the other way [etc.]. 1839 Mill 
Liberty iii. 100 An opinion that corn-dealers are starveis of 
the poor.. may justly incur punishment when deliveied 
orally to an excited mob. 1870 Pall Mall Gaz. 5 Dec. 2 
Should the Germans be hemmed in and their communica- 
tions cut, the starver may become the starved. 

b. 1839 Hood Fugitive Lines on Pawning Watch vii, So 
long I have wander’d a starver, I’m getting as keen as a 
hawk. 1897 Blackmore Dariel xlvii, The unfortunate 
staiver. .tore the cake from Cator. 

C. 1844 Hood Forge 1. viii, Flapping his arms to keep him 
warm, For^the breeze from the North is a regular starver. 

Starving' (stauvig), vbl. sb. [f. Starve v . + 
-ins-1.] The action of Starve v . 

+ 1 . Dying, death. Obs. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter cvi. 20 He sent his worde, and heled 
pam, And fra bar steruinges he bam nam. 1340 Ayenb. 73 
Voryet j»i body ones a day, guo m-to helle ine pine libbinde : 
pet pou ne guo ine J>ine steruinge. Ibid. 163 Ase zm)> j>e 
sauter ydelnesse be steruinge. C1440 Promp. Pare. 475/1 
Stervynge, or deyynge, mors, expiracio, 

2 . The condition of suffering privation of food. 
*349 Cheke. Hurt Sedit. (1641) 34 The pore.. who in a 

common scarcitie,lyueth most scarcely, and feelethquickliest 
the sharpenesse of starulng. 1737 Pope Sat. Donne ii. 10 , 
I grant that Poetry’s a crying sin. .Catch’d like the Plague, 
..the Lord knows how. But that the cure is starving, all 
allow. x8zo Shelley (Edipus 11. ii. 6 We call thee Famine ! 
Goddess of fasts and feasts, starving and cramming. _ 1842 
F. Trollope Vis. Italy II. ix. 163 Our starvings, &c. did not 
begin, .till after we had quitted the beaten track. 

allusively, 1844 W. Pennefather in Life $ Lett. (1879) 
171, I have been offered a pretty little living... Its value is 

f 9 2 per annum.. my father will call- it a starving. x86x 
ycroft Ways <§• Words 274 It is not a living a man can 
earn there; it is a starving. 

"b. attrib, 

1843 S.C. Hall Ireland III. 354 Particular periods of the 
year which may be rightly termed 'starving seasons ’. 1903 
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STATE. 


Pearson's Mag. July 104/a Fiail women and children, who 
have to woik long houis at a starving wage. 

3 . The action of depriving of food, 

1665 Manley Grotius's Low-C. Wars 333 [He] was sent 
with part of the Army to see if he could reduce it, eithei by 
force or starving. 1883 Congregat. Yr. Bk. 73 The starving 
of the body has a 1 elation to the starving of the mind, 
f 4 . The stripping of the branches (of trees). Obs. 
1585 Higins Junius' Nomencl. 144/2 Articulatio ,. . the 
staruing of trees as when by the fotce of tempestes the young 
shootes of vines aie beaten o(T, or hurt thiough vnskilfulnes, 
or naughtilye lopped. 

Sta rving, ppl '• a. [f. Starve v. + -ing 2.] 
f 1 . Of death : ? Lingering, languishing. Obs. 
1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love i.i. (Skeat) 3 Ceites, hei absence 
is to me an helle ; my sterving deth thus in wo it myneth, 
that endeles caie is throughout myne herte clenched, 
f 2 . Causing death, killing. Obs. 
a 1603 Montgomerie Misc. Poems xlv. 11 Come, gentill 
Death, . . Thy sterving straik with foi ce thou let out flie, And 
light on me, to end my peiiles pyne. 

3 . That is dying of hunger; that lacks the neces- 
saries of life; also absol. 

1719 De Fon Crusoe n. (Globe) 339 , 1 also forgot not the 
starving Crew. .but oidei’d my own Boat. .to cany them a 
Sack of Bread. 173a Pope Ess. Man u. 269 The starving 
chemist in his golden views Supiemely blest. 18x7 SiirLL&Y 
Rev. Islam x. xv, All night, the lean hyaenas their sad case 
Like starving infants wailed. *886 W. J. Tucker Eastern 
Europe xxxi. 315 How beneficiallyall this luxuiiance . .might 
be applied to the cravings of the needy and starving. 

4 . That causes or entails starvation or famine ; 
also, that treats disease by stinting the patient of 
food. 

1590 Sir J. Smythe Disc. Weapons 1 The tumulluarie, 
licentious, and staiuing warres of the Low Countries. 1603 
Humours Town 22 Modesty is a starving Quality, and only 
another Name for Folly. 1731 Genii. Mag. 1 , 118 The whole 
income remaining to the Chtuch is but 15, 20, or 30 1 . Yeaily ; 
which is but a starving Support. 1824 Scoit 1 st. Ronan's 
vii, Then he is a starving doctor, Mrs. Blower— reduces 
diseases as soldiers do towns— by famine. 1899 Westm. Gas. 
26 June 7/3 Starving trades— that was to say, trndes that 
were staiving those who had their capital invested in them 
—must ultimately also starve the woikpeople. 

to. That causes one to starve with cold. rare. 
1684 Otway Prol. to N. Lee's Constantine vs. Under the 
starving sign of Capiicorn, 1721 Amherst Terras Fit. No. 
13 (1726) I. 72 [He] found him in his lodgings by a little 
starving file, with a rush light candle befoie him. 1897 
T. II. Warren By Severn Sea 41 On sullen earth, clogged 
flood and starving air. 

+ Starvy, a. Obs, rare. [f. Starve v. + -y.] 
Foor in quality, starved, a. of land. b. of fruit. 

1647 c. H ARVEY Schola Cordis xxvii. 21 Apply Thy plow 
bedtime ; now now beginne To fturow up my stifle and starvy 
heart. 1656 IIartlib Herefoidsh. Orchards (1724) 6 The 
rough starvy ground (which in this countiy we wiongfully 
call mailc). Ibid.. Under this starvy ground it finds a inoie 
congenial and richer nourishment 1680 Alli n Peace § Unity 
137 If you would yield the Loid the. .pleasant Fruit of all 
his cost, and not such as is staivy, harsh, and unsavoury. 

Starward (stavwgid), adv. [-WARD.] Towards 
the stars. Also attrib. or adj. 

1831 Carlyle Sartor Res. 11. vi, Its white steeple is then 
truly a starward-pointing finger. *839 Bailey I'eitus 23a 
As on they sped upon their starward course. 1843 IIirst 
Poems S3 When the mists weie star-wai d creeping. 1865 
E. Burritt Walk to Land's End 9 The sparks going up 
starward, 1872 Blackie LaysIIighl. ga, I clomb thy starwaid 
peak not long ago. 

Starwort (staMw0.1t). Also 5-6 ater-, aterre-, 
6-7 (? erron .) atir(e-. [f. Star sb.l + Wort r< 5 .] 

1 . The genus Stellaria, with white starry flowers ; 
esp. S. Holostea. 

In the 13th c. quots. perhaps Alchentilla vulgaris, 
a 1400-30 Stockh. Med. MS, p. 136 Sterrewort : stellaria 
maior. ax 300 MS. Laud SS 3 if- *!) Stellaria maior is an 
herbe b* me clepuji sterwort... Stellaria minor is an herbe J? 1 
me clepub lasse sterrewort. 1845-30 Mrs. Lincoln Led. 
Bot. App. 173/2 Stellaria longifolia (long-leafed starwort). 
*878 Susan Phillips On Seaboard 89 The poppy, like a 
scarlet flame, By snowy starwort blazes. 1899 Bridges 
New Poems , Idle Flowers , And in the shady lanes . . Starwort 
and Celandine. 

2 . A book-name for the genus Aster ; esp. A. 
Tripolium , Sea Starwort; A. Amelias, Italian 
Starwort. 

# *578 Lytb Dodoeus 1. xxiv. 36 A ster A ttiens . . is called . . 
in English Sharewurte or Sterrewurte. 1585 Higins Junius * 
Nomencl. 118/1 Aster attiens.. stirwoort. 1397 Gerarde 
Herbal 11. lxxxviii, 334 Aster Marinas, or Amelias Mari > 
nus: in English Sea Starwort, ..of some Blew Daisies. Ibid. 
11. exxv. 391 There be diners sorts of the Asters or Star- 
woorts. Ibid., Italian Starrewoort. 1647 Hexham i. (Herbs) 
Stirewort, sterrrn kruydt. *693 Dale Pharmacol. 17s 
Aster Atticus .. Golden Star- wort. 1728 Bradley Did. 
Bot., Amellus.. appears plainly to be the Flower call'd 
Asteiatticus Italorum, call'd in English, Purple Italian Star- 
wort, or Purple Marygold. 1783 Mautyn Lett. Bot. xxvi. 
(1794) 392 Large flowering or Catesby's Starwort (Aster 
grandiflorus Lin.), is one of the handsomest [of the Ameri- 
can asters]. x8xa New Bot. Gard. I. 63 Aster Chintnsis, 
China Aster, or Chinese Starwort. x86a T. W. Harris /«• 
sects Injur, Vegetation (ed. 3) 620 Our native asters or star- 
worts. 1882 Garden 11 Feb. 90/1 The American Starworts. 
8. Water starwort, the genus Callitriche. 

*597 Gerarde Herbal n. cclxxxviii. 681 There is likewise 
another herbe of small reckoning that floteth vpon the water 
called Stellaria aquatica or water Starwoort 1796 Wither- 
ing Brit. Plants fed, 3) II. 5 Callitriche verna .. Water 
Starwort *86x S. Thomson wild Flowers (ed. 4) i, 63 The 
water star-wort, .has its anthers but one-celled. 

4 . The name of a moth. Cucullia Asteris . 

Von, IX, 


1819 Samouelle Entomol, Compend. 419 Noctiea Asteris. 
The Staiwoit. 1832 J. Rennie Cottsp. Butterfl. 4 Moths 
90 The Stai wort (Cucullia Asteris). 1869 E. Newman Brit. 
Moths 433. 

Stary (ste®*ri), a. [f. Stare v. (sense 5) + -Y. 
Cf. G. dial, starrig.] (See qnot. 1886.) 

1884 W. S. B. M°Laren Spinning 171 The projecting 
fibres, which would make it stary and lack lustre, in passing 
beneath the cap get laid along the yat n and twisted into the 
body of it. x886 W. Somerset Word-bk., Stary... Thread- 
baie. A word used technically of cloth in which the separate 
threads are plainly to be seen. 

Stash, (stfej), v. slang. [Of obscure origin.] 
traits. To bring to an end, stop, desist from (a 
matter, a practice) ; to quit (a place). Often imp. 
stash it / stash that ! fTo stash the glim : to cease 
using the light. To stash up : to bring to an 
abrupt end. 

x8xx Lex. Balatr , s.v., The cove tipped the prosecutor fifty 
quid to stash the business. 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Did . 
s.v., Thus a thief determined to leave off his vicious courses 
will declare that he means to stash (or stow) prigging... To 
stash dt inking, caid-playing, ot any other employment you 
may be engaged in foi the time piesent. Ibid , Stash it : see 
Stow it. 1823 * Jon Bee ’ Diet. Turf s. v.. 1 Stash the glim 
to put out lights, or to place an extinguisher on the candle. 
1889 * R. Boldrewood ’ Robbery under Arms (1890)99 The 
lest of us.. as they was sold, stashed the camp and cleared 
out different ways. 1903 W. Craig Adv, Austral, Gold 'f. 
229 She is requested to 'stash' tragedy and give them 
comedy. 1909 H. G. Wells Tono-Bitugay in. iv, She 
brought her [piano] playing to an end by— as (schoolboys 
say— ‘ stashing it up *. 

Sta siarch.. Obs. rare, [ad, Gr. araai-apxos, 
f. arbai-s sedition + -apxos ruler.] A ringleader in 
sedition. 

1635 H. Lestrange Reign K. Chas. 37 With the con- 
junction of these seven English, .. Lewes brake furiously in 
upon Subize the Stasiai ch, the chief Rebel. x666 Sir G. 
Wharton Calend. Carolmum Nov., But know (Ingrateful 
'Stasiarchs I) you must Stoop, and. .lick Our English Dust. 

f Stasimetric, a. Surveying. Obs . [f. Gr. 
ordoi-s standing, station (see Stasis) + jiirp-ov 
measure + -10.] (See quots.) 

1774 M. Mackenzie Treat. Surveying (1819) Introd.14 A 
Stasimetric Survey, is, when the mutual distances of three, 
or more, proper objects are caiefully measured? and by 
means of these objects, the position and distance of ail 
stations along the coast determined trigonometiically, each 
at its respective station alone, independent of one another. 
1824 W. H. Smyth Mem. Sicily , etc. iv. 145 , 1 therefore de- 
duce the height [of jEtna] . .from stnsimetrjc points pre- 
viously ascertained on shore. 

II Stasimon (stae-sim^n). FI. stasima, stasi- 
mons. [Gr. ar&aipov neut. (agreeing with piKos 
song) of crr&tnjxos stationaiy, f. ora- to stand. 

Some think that the 'stationary song ’ was so called because 
it began after the chorus had taken their places; others 
because it was continued without interruption.] 

In ancient Greek tragedy, a song of the Chorus, 
occurring after the P abode, continued without the 
interruption of dialogue or anapaestics. 

x86x Pa ley YEschylits (ed. a) Snpplices 1 note, x-39. The 
parode, or anapaestic recitation of the chorus as they enter 
the orchestra, the stasimon commencing with v. 40. 1876 
W. Cory Lett. 4- Jrnls, (1897) 413 [Swinburne’s] chorus is 
altogether toosugary, luxuriant, anaunbrialed inthesAKj'ww* 
or set pieces. X904 M. Hewleit Queen's Quair n. vii. 283 
Recalling critically. . the stasimons of the late tragic scene, 

Stasimorphy (starsimpifi). Biol. [f. Gr. 
ordot-s (see next) + popp-rj form + -Y.] (Seequot. 
1869.) Hence Staslmo'rphic a. 

1869 M. T. Masters Veget. Teratol. sxfi Stasimorphy, 
Deviation from the ordinary form of organs arising from 
stasis or arrest of development are included under this head- 
ing. Ibid,, Stasimorphic changes affecting principally the 
relative size of organs. X873 Cook Man, Bot . Terms (ed. 2). 

II Stasis (stfft'sis). Path. [mod.L., a. Gr. oraots, 
standing, station, stoppage, f. ora.- to stand.] A 
stagnation or stoppage of the circulation of any of 
the fluids of the body, esp. of the blood in some 
part of the blood-vessels. 

1743 R. James Med. Did. HI, Stasis,,. a. Stagnation. 
* 753 . Chambers' Cycl. Suppl., Stasis, a word used by 
physicians to express a stagnation of the humors. 1833-6 
Todd's Cycl. Anat. I. 745/2 Previously to the establish- 
ment of osteitis [of the cranium]. . there is found that stasis 
of the blood which always precedes inflammation. 1899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 380 In many cases there seems 
to be an over-fulness of the cerebral venous system and 
probably a lymphatic stasis. 19x3 SirT. Barlow in Times 
7 Aug. 8/a A strong case has been made out for intestinal 
stasis as a cause of various forms of malnutrition. 

Stassfnrtite (stce-sfaitsit). Min. Alsostass- 
furthite, [Named (Ger. stassfuriit ) in 1856 after 
Stassfurt in Prussia, its locality: see -1TE.] A 
massive variety of boracite. 

1858 J. Nicol Elem. Mineral. 212 Stassfurthite. 1863 
P. H. Lawrence Lithol. 95 Boracite (Stassfurtite). 

Stasyon, obs. form of Station. 

-stat, the terminal element in certain names of 
scientific instruments, aerostat, heliostat, hydrostat, 
klinostat, thermostat. The earliest example of this 
formation is heliostat, ad. mod.L. hlliostata 
(’s Gravesande 01742), app. repr. an assumed Gr, 
lype * ij\toor 6 .rt]s (of. bSpooririis hydrostatic 
balance), intended to mean an instrument for 
causing the sun to appear stationary, f. -ffKto-s sun 


+ -oranjs agent-n. f. ora- root of lardvai to cause 
to stand, set. This word is directly imitated in 
siderostat (hybrid, f. L. sider- star). The F. airostat 
(whence Eng. aerostat ) may be a back-foimation 
from airostatique (formed after hydrostatique), but 
owes its fotm to the example of hSliostat. The 
later words have been formed on the analogy of 
heliostat , app. with some reference to the Gr. errards 
standing, stationary, which is given in Fr. and 
Eng. diets, as the source of the ending, 
statable (st#*tab’l), a. Also stateable, [f. 
State v. + -able.] Capable of being slated. 

1802 Canning in Earl Malmesbury's Diaries 4- Corr. (1844) 
IV. 1x7, I will.. send you. .one or two trifling alterations 
more, and will then state to you the statable leasonsfoi this 
last change. 1839 Dickens Christmas St or. , Haunted House 
i, Foi all these reasons, and for otlieisless easily and briefly 
statable, I find [etc.]. 1877 Ruskxn Fors Clav. lxxvi. 119 
Those are the clearly stateable and memorable heads of ex- 
penditure. 1887 Century Mag. Mar. 921 Ihe tationale of 
this is simple, and statable in brief form. 

Statal (shFi’tal), a. rare. [f. State sb. + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to a State (of the U.S.), as dis- 
tinguished from national. 

a 1864 Edw. Bates (W.), I have no knowledge of any other 
kind of political citizenship, higher or lowei , statal or national. 

Statant (stii’tant), a. Her. [app. irreg. f. L. 
stat- ppl. stem of stare to stand + -ant.] Of an 
animal, esp. a lion : Standing in profile with all 
four feet on the ground. 

c xgoo Sc. Poem on Her. 127 in Q. Elis. Acad. 98 Fiist, a 
lionne statant. x688 Holme Armoury 11. 144/1 The sundry 
ways that Beasts are besides bom in Anns. Statant 01 
standing, when all the feet me down. 1864 Bourtsu. Her. 
Hist. 4- Pop. x. jig A Lion Statant, having his Tail extended 
in a light une, is the Crest of the Duke of Northumberland. 

t Stata rian, a, Obs. rare. [f. L. statdri-us (see 
next) + -an.] = next 2. Hence Qta.ta.’xiwaly adv. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat , (1834) I. 473 Your skirmishing 
parties.. shall never drive my statnrianly disciplined bat- 
talion fiom its ground. Ibid. 474 , 1 have made bold to bring 
a new adopted son of mine to beg a detachment of youi 
statarian soldiers to escort him. 

+ Sta’tary, a. Obs. Also 7 erron. statory. [ad. 
L. statdri-us, f. stat- ppl. stem of stare to stand.] 

1 . Standing fast or firm, established; stated, fixed; 
having a fixed position, stationary. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxix. 199 Both a gentleman, 
and a common man . . may be either rich or poore : landed or 
vnlanded, which is either the hauing or wanting of the most 
statarie substance. 1617 Collins Def Bp. Ely 1. i. 47 What 
is this to the Popedome? what to a Monarchie? what, I 
say not to their stately, but cuen statarie and ordinarie 
supremacie in the Chuich ? 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep . 
v. xxi. 266 The set and statary tunes of payring of nailes, and 
cutting of liaiie. Ibid. vr. ii. 287 The observation of festivi- 
ties and statary solemnities. 1630 Fuller Pisgah v. xxi. 
184, 1 will not plead that a tent is also termed an house,, that 
statory, or long standing tents were quilted with limber. 

2 . Of soldiers : Equipped for stationary combat 
as opposed to skirmishing. 

1623 Bingham Xenophon , Cowpar, Lipshts, The Battalions 
haue their spaces ana intervals, and the Velites in them or 
before them. So that the Statarie Souldier serueth the 
Velites for retreat. 

State (st£>t), sb. Forms : 3-6 stat, (4 stade, 
pi. stas (?)), 4-5 staat, 4-5, 7 statt, 4-6 statte, 
4, 5-7 Sc. stait(e, 5-6 Sc. atayt(e, 6 Sc. staet, 
steat, 7 Sc. staitt, 4- state. [Partly var. of 
Estate sb, a. OF. esiat (mod.F. (tat) — Pr. estat-s , 
Sp., Pg. estado , It. state, ad. L. status (« stem), 
manner of standing, condition, n. of action f. sia-, 
stare to stand ; partly direct adaptation from the 
Latin source. The word in the Rom. langs. has or 
has had most of the senses of the Eng. state and 
estate ; in the mod. Teut. langs. it has been adopted 
in forms derived from Latin or It. (G., Du. staat, 
Sw., Da. stat) chiefly in the political senses, though 
other uses also exist; Sw. has the form stht in the 
sense ceremonial grandeur, pomp (sense 17 below).] 
I. Condition, manner of existing. 

1 . A combination of circumstances or attributes 
belonging for the time being to a. person or thing; 
a particular manner or way of existing, as defined 
by the presence of certain circumstances or attri- 
butes ; a condition. Sometimes qualified by an 
adj. or a following phrasal genitive. 

State of nature 1 see Nature^. 14. State of siege-, the 
condition of undergoing investment by a hostile army ; also 
iraitsfc 

a 12*5 Ancr. R. 204 pet is riht religiun, bet euericb, efter 
his stat, boruwe et tisse urakele worlde so lutel so heo euer 
mei, c X400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vL ai pat he schuld bring 
it [the Euphrates] to swilke a state pat wymmen schuld 
mow wade ouer and no3t wete baire kneesse. c 1430 Reg. 
Godstow Nunnery (1911) 415 That the foisaid ser Thomas 
sbold susteyne the forsaid hallo., in ail so good a state or 
better than he resceived hit. c *460 Oseney Reg. x6x That 
pe waye Bitwene b‘ londe of be same Roger and my londe 
..be in b 9 same state in be which it whas i-purueyed..In 
the tyme of theobalde of Bray. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems 
lxxii. 130 To keip the bouse in sicker stait. cx6oo Shaks. 
Some. xxix. 2, I all alone beweepe my out-cast state. 1733 
H. Walpole Let. 5 Sept in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. 1. 259 V* violent & desperate state of their affairs. 1750 
Johnson Rambler No. 28 r 13 Adversity has ever been 
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considered as the state in which a man most easily becomes 
acquainted with himself. 1791 Cowper Lei. to Lady Hes- 
heth 26 J une, Olney is also itself in a state of beautification. 
1793 Skeaton Edysiene L. § 324 Concerning the State and 
Condition of the Edystone Lighthouse. 1809 Land.Chron. 
x July 4/2 He. .saw the young lady opposite to mm .in 
a state of nature, quite naked. 1815 J. Smith Panorama. 
Sci. ff Art II. 833 The changes which it exhibits according 
to the state of the weather. 1843 Wordsworth in Chr. 
Wordsw. Mem. (i8sx) I. 97 A successful play would in the 
then state of my finances have been a most welcome piece 
of good fortune. 1847 Tennyson in Ld. Tennyson Mem. 
(1807) I. xi. 244 My pen is.. in a state of hopeless splittage 
ana divarication. 1848, 1873 [see Siege sb. 6 b]. 1880 

Encycl. Brit . XIII. 100/2 International law regards the 
states of the world as being either in a state of war or in 
a state of peace. 1890 Law Times Ref. LXIII. 766/2 
Owing to the crowded state of the port. 1891 Law Times 
XC. 411/2 Allowing a foundry and other property to fall 
into, .a state of disrepair. 

b. in regard to welfare or prosperity (worldly, 
moral or spiritual). Now somewhat rare. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3059 ‘How fare 1 , he said, ‘our fadir 
stater’ 13.. Sir Bates 1990 pai kUte hem anon wip pat 
And aper askede of operes stat. C1325 Poem temp. Edit). II 
(Percy) Yii, Erchebisshopes and byshopes, That schuld 
trewly enquere Of al men of holy cherche In what stat thei 
were. C1386 Chaucer Prol. 57a Algate he way ted so in his 
Achaat That he was ay biforn and in good staat. _ 183a 
Massinger Maid 0/ Honour 11. iii. If we come off, It is not 
amisse, if not, my state is settl'd. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng', til. I. 415 The great criterion of the state of the 
common people is the amount of their wages. 

fo. For the state of — for the welfare of (a 
person prayed for). 05 s. Cf. 27. 

*395 F. E. Wills 8 To preye for my lordes soule. .and for 
the stat of my sone forseid. [1399 Gower Eng. Whs. (Mac- 
aulay) II. 492 Et nunc sequitur epistola in qua idem 
Ioann es pro statu et salute diet! domini sui apud altissimum 
deuocius exorat.] 01460 Oseney Reg. 70 For pe stabulnese 
of all he reame and state and welth of our Kyng ande qifene. 

d. as regards health of mind and body, 

t State of mortality : a fatal epidemic. 

<11300 Cursor M. 28496 Womman ner hir chiltyng state. 
C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints x li (Agnes) 71 His fadir send..me- 
dicinaris, bis stat to se. 1538 Starkey England 35 Yet yf 
hyt be deformyd. .the body hath not hys perfayt state and 
vertue. 1491 Savile Tacitus, Hist. n. xciii. 108 The Ger- 
mans and Frenchmen lying by the Tiber, .vtterly ouerthrew 
the state of their body with too much swimming in the 
riuer and impatience of heate. c 1600 Shaks. Bonn. cxviiL 
ii And brought to medicine a healthfull state. 1700 in 
Jml. Friendd Hist. Soc. (1914) Oct. 180 A letter, .from my 
sister, .who. . advises of a state of mortality in ther Country 
attended with a sort of feauor. 1813 Jane Austen Lett. 
(1884) II. 202 It is hut roughish weather for any one 
in a tender state. 1854. J. C. Bucknill Unsoundness of 
Mind 89 He was fully conscious of his state, and had great 
hopes of being cured in the asylum. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. 
Med. VIII. 492 Urticaria occurs as a premonitory, .or con- 
comitant phenomenon in a great number of morbid states. 
1908 R. Bagot A. Cutkbert xxviii. 370 It was in vain that 
he attempted to deceive his patient as to her state. 

■f* e. as regards means of livelihood, riches or 
possessions. Ohs. Cf. sense 36 and Estate sb. 2. 

_ 1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 20 If eny brother or sister falle 
in pouert, . .his state shal bene holpen, of euery brother and 
sister of ye gilde, w* a ferthyng in ye woke. <2x423 tr. 
Ardeme's Treat. Fistula , etc. (xgro) 5 pan after pat pe 
state of pe pacient askep aske he boldly more or lesse. 
e *430 Hout Good Wife taught Dau. 149 in Hazl. E, P. P. 
1. 19a like a man after his state, and jeue the poucre atte 
nede. *537 F. Seager Sc/i. Vertue 1088 in Babees Bk., Ye 
that are poore, with your state be contente. c 1590*0 rkene 
Fr. Bacon 588 He giue Liuing and lands to strength thy 
colledge state. x6n Tourneur Aik. Trag. 11. i, Yow shall 
doe well if yow he sicke to set Your state in present order. 
1763 Churchill Conference 109 My Credit at last gasp, my 
State undone. 

f. colloq. Used for *a dreadful state* (of dirt, 
untidiness, etc.). C£ 2 c. 

1879 F, W. Robinson Coward Consc, il vii, Just look 
what a [dirty] state I am. in 1 

2 . A condition (of mind or feeling) ; the mental 
or emotional condition in which a person finds 
himself at a particular time. 

1538 Starkey England 43 When prosperyte ys wel vsyd, 
hyt ys a mean to set mannys mynd in that state, wherby 
he schal attayne hyar felycyte. 1638 Junius Paint. An. 
dents 292 The motions of the countenance doe best expresse 
the state of the mind. 1728 Law Serious Call ix, Covetous- 
ness., supposes a foolish and unreasonable state of mind. 
*75* Johnson Rambler No. 155 ralt seems generally be- 
lieved, that, as the eye cannot see itself, the mind has no 
faculties by which it can contemplate its own state. 1820 
Southey Wesley 1. 329 England was but in too apt a state 
for, receiving the poison. Z848 Thackeray Vast. Fair 
lvm, He.. brought Mr. Jos., to a very good state of feeling 
regarding his relatives in Europe. 1865 Ruskin Sesame 1. 

S 31 No reading is possible for a people with its mind in 
this state. x88a Pebody Eng. 'Journalism xx. 140 The 
whole country was in a state of white heat about the 
Roman Catholic claims. 1890 tr. Moil’s Hypnotism 48 
From the above examples it appears that the various hyp- 
notic states differ much from one another. 

b. as a technical term of psychology; esp, in 
state of mind J state of consciousness. 

. *749 L), Hartley Observ. Meat I. Introd. d. Iii, The Will 
is that State of Mmd, which is immediate^? previous to, 
3i,“*“ se ?t thos « express Acts of Memory, Fancy, and 
’ M? tl0n . which are termed voluntary, c 1790 Reid 
W ^®. j l8 46) 8j The reason why madness, 
ldiotism, &c., are called states of mind, while its acts and 
not, is because mankind have always con- 
‘ 5* the m ®d to be passive in the former and active in 
thekter. e 18x0 T. Brown Led, Philos. Hum. Mind 
(1820) X. 245 To the whole senes of states of the mind, then, 


whatever the individual momentary successive states may 
be, 1 give the name of our consciousness. 1836-7 Sir W. 
Hamilton Led. Metaphysics (1859) 1. 203 We are conscious 
of one mental state only as we contradistinguish it fiom 
another. 1:1837 — Reid’s Whs. (1846) 85 note, The term 
State has, more especially of late years, and principally by 
Necessitarian philosophers, been applied to all modifications 
of mind indifferently. 1862 Spencer First Prmc. 1. iii. § 19. 
(1875) 61 It is., beyond question that our states of conscious- 
ness occur in succession. 1866 [see Consciousness 4]. 

c. Used colloq. for : An agitated or excited state 
of mind or feeling. Cf. 1 f. 

1837 Marryat Perc. Keene xxii, Lord, what a state I shall 
be m till I know what has taken place. 1890-9* Boston 
[Mass.) Jrnl., There is no concealing the fact that English 
printers and publishers are in a state of mind over the In- 
ternational Copyright bill. 1902 Violet Jacob Sheep • 
Stealers xiv, Don't you remember when she went away, 
what a state you were in and how you raged ? 

f d. Condition of mind or feeling as displayed 
in one’s manner or behaviour. Obs. 

13.. Bonaventura's Medtt. 301 pan cryst answered, with 
mylde state. 1375 Barbour Bruce vtt. 128 Thai changit 
contenanss and Tate, And held nocht in the first stat.. For 
thai var fayis to the kyng. 

3 . The mode of existence of a spiritual being ; a 
particular mode or phase of (spiritual) existence. 

Future state : see Future a. 1 b. 

c 1300 S. Eng. Leg. 439/275 (Harl. MS.) Of pe pure stat 
of crist & of his mageste. Ibid. 281 pe gretteste clerkes. . 
Ne po;te pat eni vrplich man so furforp mijte go Ne wite 
so moche of godes stat bote hit angel were, c 1380 Wycuf 
Sel, Whs. 1. 132 pis aungel..tellip hem how now Crist is 
sittynge in hevene, for his staat here in erpe is fujji per- 
formed. <2x400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxiii. 958 
Beo we translated in to blis Of wel better state. 1533 
More Confut. Tindale vii. Wks. 720/1 The state of this 
present life. 1365 Allen Def. Purg. xvi. 280 All that passe 
nense in the happy state of grace. <z 1667 [see Nature sb. 
14]. 1675 R. Burthogge Causa Dei 61 Is not the State of 
Hell in Scripture called the Second Death ? 1684 Norris 
Poems, etc. 70 Are we affraid of making too nigh advances 
tp the State of Angels? 17x0 De Foe Crusoe 11. (Globe) 
443 It is a clear Evidence of God, and of a future State. 
<21805 Faley Serve. Sev. Subj. v. 635/1 Our new bodies 
will be infinitely superior to those which we carry about 
with us in our present state. Z850 Tennyson In Mem. 
Ixxxii. 6 From state to state the spirit walks. Ibid. Ixxxv. 
22 The great Intelligences fair That range above our mortal 
state. 1883 [see Future a. 1 bj. 1907 F. Weston The One 
Christ 53 First, the Incarnation involved a state of being 
that is quite inferior to the divine state. 

4 . Physical condition as regards internal make or 
constitution, molecular form or structure, and the 
like. Also, one of several forms or conditions in 
which an object — animal, vegetable, or mineral — 
is found to exist ; a phase or stage of existence. 

11290 S. Eng. Leg. 339/701 pe eyr was euere in o stat. 
napur to hot ne to cold. <2x300 Leg. Rood n. 100 po hi 
were iwoxe to pe lengpe of an elne icn wene In pulke stat 
hi stode longe and euermore grene. 1340 Ayenb. 28 panne 
by pe godspelle pet corn hep pri stas, uor hit is uerst ase 
ine gerse, efterward ine yere, efterward is uol of frut. 1545 
Elyot Did., Auep/iicyrtos, is the state of the moone, as 
wel whan he is somwhat increased., as also whan he is in 
the wane. 1721 Bradley Philos. Acc. Whs. Nat. 156, 
I have found it a little. difficult to bring Water and Pepper 
into a right State of yielding these Insects, a 180$ Palsy 
S eme. Sev. Subj.v. 634/1 When an animal changes its state, 
it changes its body. 18x5 J. Smith Panorama Sci. ff Art 
II. 243 Water, in the state of vapour, 1823 Scoresby Jrnl. 
411, 1 do not consider it different from a dwarf state of V. 
uliginosum. 1849 J. F. Wood Midland Florist iii. 12a 
Bulbs in a breeder state throw up stronger and bolder 
flowers than when in colour. 1859 Ruskin Two Paths iv. 
§ 143 The most perfect and useful state of it [iron] is that of 
ochreous stain. 1876 Tait Rec. Adv. Phys. Sci. ix. 219 Some 
black body . . which may be either in a solid or in a liquid state, 
—possibly even in the state of extremely compressed gas. 

6. a. The (or a) state of things or affairs : the 
wayin which events or circumstances stand disposed 
(at a particular time or within a particular sphere). 

Cf. L. status rerum, in reference to public or political 
affairs; and quot. 1387 in b. 

*555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 1x4 Thalteracion of the state of 
thynges in Vraba. . 2580 Campion in Allen Martyrdom 
(1908) 21, I thought it good to give you intelligence, .of the 
present stat of things here. 1607 Chapman Bussy d'A mbois 
l 1. 1 Fortune, not Reason, rules the state of things. 1794 
Burke Corr.^1844) 2V - . 253 This is an unfortunate state or 
- ; but it is your state, and you must conform to it. 

1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (18^8) I, i. 87 We have seen a state 
of things in which the principles of political economy were 
..contradicted. 1871 Freeman Norm. Conq, IV. xvii. (1876) 
64. In Herefordshire and on the Welsh border the state of 
things was very unsettled. 

t b. A dispensation or system of divine govern- 
ment during a particular era. Also, state of things. 

*387 Trevisa Higden L 31 Descrypcions of places, states 
of thynges, distinccion of tymes. Ibid. Touchynge pe 
secounde take hede of tweie states, oon from pe bygyn- 
nynge of pe world to Criste, and is i-cleped pe staat of mys- 
goynge ; the secounde staat from Criste to pe worides end, 
and is i-cleped pe state of grace and of mercy. 

t c. State of time or times ; a juncture or posture 
of affairs. Obs. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , iv. iv. 416 Vrge the Necessity and 
state of times. 1596 — 1 Hen. IV, iv. i. 25, I would the 
state of time had first beene whole, Ere he by sicknesse had 
beene visited.. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacra; 11. i. § 5 How 
can we conceive the Nation of the Jews would have ever 
embraced such a Law, had it not been of Moses his enact- 
ing among them in that state of time when he did? 

d. The state of the case : the facts and circum- 
stances of a paiticular affair, question, etc, 


X729 Butler Serin. Wks. 1850 II. Pref. p.xvn, The taking 
in this consideration totally changes the whole state of the 
case. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xiu, And the real state of 
the case would never have been known at all in theiegiment 
but for Captain Dobbin’s indiscretion. <21873 Deutsch 
Lit. Rem. (1874) 365 This is the simple state of the case, 
t 6 . With contextual implication : a. Original, 
proper or normal condition ; a sound, healthy, 
flourishing, prosperous condition. (Cf. Estate sb. 
1 d.) Chiefly in phrases, as to be (or stand) in 
state : to be firmly established or flourishing; to 
be intact ; also, to remain ‘ in statu quo *. To bring 
in, to (one's) state : to reinstate, lestore. To put 
of, out of state, to deprive of one’s position or 
status, disinherit, degrade. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 254 Atte laste po he in stat was & 
him bo3te pat is per in pe world nas. . <2x300. C-uisor M. 
9219 pe Iuues now erput ostate, And pairkingrik translate. 
Ibid. 20958 To halt o ganging gaf he stat. c X320 Cast. Lone 
1206 porw whom pe fend was al mat, And pe world for-boujt 
and broujt in stat. 1240 -yoAlex. ij- Dind. 686 A sop god 
..pat hap pe stomak in stat stifly to kepe. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce 1. 297 Bot wondirly hard thing is fell Till him, or 
he till state wes brocht. X387 Trevisa Higden III. 165 pat 
Taiquinius schulde be broujt to his state and in to pe citee 
ajen. c 1470 Henry Wallace v. 340 He bad thaim se giff 
that place stud in stait; Tharoff to her he had full gret 
desyr, Be caus he thocht that it was all in fyr. 1531 in 
Archseologia XLVII. 62 Sharing some dishe from thyn own 
bord and likewise from thy chanons till tyme thou biing 
thy said house in state agayne. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 
l iv. § i To scandalize and depraue that which retaineth 
the state and vertue, hy taking aduantage vpon that which 
is corrupt and degenerate. Ibid. 11. xxi. § 2 To preserue 
in state is the lesse, to preserue with aduancement is the 
greater. 1638 Earl Manch. in Bnccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) 1. 278 Things here rest as yet in state as they were, 
t b. Fixed or stable condition. Obs. 

1597 Bacon Cottiers Good $ Evill ix. F 1 In the fauours 
of others or the good windes of fortune, we haue no state 
or certainty, in our endeuours or abilities we haue. 1605 
— Adv. Learn, u. xxi. § t If wee mought haue a perpetuity 
and Certainty in our pleasures, the State of them would 
aduance their price. 

f 7 . The height or chief stage of a process ; the 
condition of full vigour. Chiefly Path., the crisis 
or ‘ acme ’ of disease. Obs. Cf. Status 1. 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 342 To euery disease or 
malady, belongeth foure seuerall times, that is to say, the 
beginning, the increasing, the state, and declination. 1656 
Blount Glossogr., Catastasis, the third part of a Comedy, 
and signifies the state and full vigour of it 1656 Ridgley 
Pract. Physick 257 In the augmentation and the state, 
Cordials and such things as expel. 1665 G. Harvey Adv. 
agst. Plague 11 At present it is in the Augment, and likely 
to attain to a state about the latter end of August. X717 
J. Keill Anttn. Oecon. (1738) 189 When all the peccant 
matter is thrown out, the disease generally proceeds to its 
state without any ill accident. 19x3 Dorland Med. Did., 
State., the crisis or turning-point of an attack of disease. 

+ 8. Existence. To hold state, to continue or 
persist in being ; to hold in state , to maintain in 
existence. To have state, to consist in (something). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 314 His sun his wisdom es, pat wat All 
pinges, pat haldes stat \Gbtt. For all pe werld he haldis in 
state], c 1440 Ballad, on Hush. xrr. 599, xiij is thridde, and 
firthe in x hath state. 1447 Bokenham Seynts, Magd. 756 
If.. god also my state so longe, Tyl yt be doon, vouchesaf 
to prolong. 16*5 Chapman Odyss. 11. 3^3 If dead I heai e him, 
nor of more state [ei Se xe TeBvrjiaros axovirm ftijS’ er’ idvros]. 

*f* b. ? A possibility, possible means. Obs. 

<2X300 Cursor M. 14x49 Quen pai sagh pat par was 
nanoper Stat o coueiing o pair broper. 

1 9 . Stature, bodily form or contour. Obs. rare. 
(So L. status, OF. estat in Godefroy.) 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 223 pere is no fairenesse 
of body wheber it be in state [v. r. staat] of body as in schap of 
lengpe and brede [sive in statu corporis consistat , sicut est 
fgura], oper in meouynge as in song, but suche as be 
inwitte of man deemep. 1538 Elyot Did., Habitus, the 
fourme or state of the body. 2623 Fletcher & Rowley 
Maid in Mill v. ii, If t please ye (Madam) let me see the 
state of your body; I'll fit you instantly. 

+ b. A person’s proper form, shape or nature. 
Obs. rare. 

£■*330 Arthur ff Merl. 2584 pe king wip water per he 
wesche. His owhen stat he hadde, ywis. ? a 1550 Freiris 
Berwik 475 in Dunbar's Poems (1893) 3°* Him to translait 
or ellis dissagyiss Fra his awin kynd m-to ane vder stait. 

f 10 . A kind, sort or species. Obs. rare~ x . 

a 1400-50 Wars Alex. 5646 pan with stanes of ilka state 
wall [head was] pe stoure clustrid. 

b. Bot. ‘ A form or phase of a particular plant 1 
(Cent. Piet.). 

1872 Tucicerman Genera Lichenum 35 (Cent.) Sticta linita 
. . was recognized as occurring in the United States by Delise, 
..and Dr. Nylander (Syn. p. 353) speaks of a state from 
Arctic America. 1900 B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms, 
State, the most trivial variation from the type. 

11 . Phrases, f a. To hold no state of 1 to dis- 
regard, have no respect for. (Cf. F .faire itat de, 
to set store by.) Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13584 0 godd him semes ha naperti pat 
haldes of hali-dai na stat. 

t b. To make state (to do something) : to expect 
(to do), count (on doing). [A mere Gallicism.] 
169* d'Emiliane's Frauds Rom. Monks 56 Telling him, 
That he was an Abbot accurs'd of God; that Damnation 
would be his portion, and that all those who lived under his 
Conduct, might make State to go to Hell with him. 

+ 0. In state , later in a state (now in a jit state) 
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followed by infinitive : fit, likely, ready to do or 
be something. Cf. F. en Itat (de). 

a 156a Ld. Vaux Instab. Youth iv, Thou that didst saue 
the theefe in state to sterue, *585 T. Washington tr. 
Nicholay's Yoy. 1. xv. 16 Hee had twoofaire daughters then 
beyngin state to be marryed. _ 159a A rden of Feversham 
in. vi. 93 Your pretty tale beguiles the weary way; I would 
you were in state to tell it out. 1776 Trial of Nundocomar 
23/1 He has not for a long time been in a state able to go 
out of the house. 1789 Charlotte Smith Ethelinde IV. 
192 She had a good deal of fever, and was not in a state 
to be removed. 183s I. Taylor Spir. Despot, vi. 244 To 
assume.. that the political ruleis of the body were still in 
a stale to be spoiled. 1857 Trollope Barchestcr T. xxxiv, 
He.. went on thinking of her till he was almost in a state 
to drown himself in the little brook. 

+ 12. Rhet. (after L. status'). The point in ques- 
tion or debate between contending paities, as it 
emerges from their pleadings ; the issue or main 
question. In full state of the cause, of the plea. Obs. 

ci 450 Holland I/oiulal a 66 The chcu instance and the 
stait all couth thai argewc. c *530 Cox Rhet. (1899) 71 In 
these [judicial] oracions the fyrste is to fynde out the slate 
of the cause, whiche is a short proposicion conleynynge the 
hole effect of all the controuersies. Ibid. 72 The state of the 
plee. 1349 Latimer Sth Serm. bcf. Edw. VI ( Arb.) 134 margin. 
The scope or state of the boke, Lendes to dysuade the kinge 
from liys supremycye. 1333 T. Wilson Rhet. 47 b, Of the 
foundacion, or lather principall poincte in euery debated 
matter, called of the Rhetoricians tho Slate, or constitucion 
of the Cause. Ibid. 48 b, A State therfore in matters of 
iudgement is that thyng whiche docth arise vpon the first 
demaunde and denial made betwixt men. . . I cannot better 
terme it in Englishc than by the name of an issue. 1609 
R. Barnerd Faithf. Shefih. 20 The scope or principall in- 
tendment of the Holy Ghost in that place; from which scope 
ariseth the principall proposition, called of Rhetoricians the 
State, of Lawyers the Issue. 1611 Cotgu., Estat . . the 
state, head, issue, knot, principall point of a matter in con- 
troucisie. 1776 13 . Martin Bibl. Tech not. (ed. 4) 129 margin, 
The several states of the cause. 


13. Gram . a. [= mod.L. status .] In the gram- 
mar of the Semitic langs., a noun is saitl to be 
in the construct state (or state of construction ) 
when it governs a following genitive, and in the 
absolute state when it does not ; the two ‘ states ’ 
being usually distinguished fiexionally. In Aramaic 
grammar, a noun is in the emphatic (or, in some 
recent books, the definite) state when it has the 
suffix which originally served the purpose of a 
definite article, but in Syriac became unmeaning. 

173a P. Petit Hcbr. Guide, View Chaldaic 4 Nouns in an 
absolute state are sometimes found in the construct form, and 
vice versa, as in Hebrew. 1837 G. Phillips Syriac Grain. 24 
To the absolute and constructive state of nouns, which the 
Hebrews have, the Syrians add a third, the Definite. 1853 
P, H. Mason & Bernard Hcbr. Gram. 1 . 100 A Noun in 
the State of Construction. 1874 A. B. Davidson Intred. 
Hebr, Gram. 35. 

f to. By some English grammarians of the i8lh c., 
foregoing or leading state and following state were 
used for the nominative and objective cases respec- 
tively, the term case being regarded as inapplicable 
to English. Obs. 

1711 J. Greenwood Ess. Pract. Eng. Gram. 104 The 
Pronouns have a twofold State... The firstState we shall call 
the Foregoing State, as I, We ; the second State we shall 
call the Following State, as Me, Us. 1800 Ltndley Murray 
Examined 5 What has, for ages, been calfed the nominative 
case, is by one Grammarian called the leading state. 

o. Positive state is used by Lindley Murray for 
•positive degree* 

- 1800 L. Murray Engl. Gram. (ed. 6) 48. 

14. Engraving. An impression taken from a 
plate at a particular stage of its progress and 
recognizable by special marks. 

1874 Ruskin Stones Venice I, Pref. p. ix, The present 
edition., containing the best states of the old plates now pro- 
curable. *899 E. F. Benson Mammon fr Co. vii. 07 Mrs. 
Siddons was a first state with the coveted blotted edge. 

II. Status ; high rank ; pomp, 
f 15. A person’s condition or position in life ; 
a person’s natural, social or legal status, profession 
or calling, rank or degree. Obs, 
c 1*00 S. Eng. Leg. 98/212 pench op-on hi noble stat, of 
alle Maidenes J»ov art flour. 1303 R. Brunnb Handl. 
Synne 1670 Jyf. . J»ou art yn state of prest. c *330—- Citron. 
Wace (Rolls) 11202 WyJ > hym, of Rome cam )>e legat ; And 
oper bischopes of mencr stat. 1399 Langl. It. Redeles \ nr. 
174 Jit blame I no burne to be, as him oujjte, In comliche 
cfojnnge as his statt axith, *430 Rolls of Parlt. V. aix/a 
Any persone, beyng under state of Lortfe. c 1470 Henry 
Wallace vi. 588 Quha best did than, he had the beast stait. 
1538 Starkey England 33 What so euer state, offyee, or 
degre, any man be of. *549 Bk. Comm. Prayer , Catechism, 
To doe my duetie in that state of life : vnto which it shal 
please God to cal me. 1601 Barlow Serm. Faults Crosse 
35 Could he..haue beene contented with his great state. 
<11616 Beaumont To B. Jenson, ’Tis that which keeps our 
minds fit for our states. 1630 Pacitt Christianogr, 1. ii. 
(1636) 83 He.. freed these Indians from slaverie and gave 
them the state of free men. *74* Kames Beets. Crt, Sess, 
* 73°~52 (1799) 37 Having died in the state of apparency. 

to. A person’s condition or status as determined 
by his years. Man's state = manhood ; cf. Estate 
sb, x b and L. phr. ad statum suum pervenire. 

c 13x5 Shoreham Poems 1. xs And hondred winter jef a 
leuepe, pat his lyf mid pe lengeste. Onnejje creft eny pat 
stat. 1460-70 Bk Quintessence 13 Wipinne a fewe dayes he 
schal so bool pat he schal fele him silf of pe statt and jze 
strenkpe of xl jeer ; and he schal haue greet ioie pat he is 


come to pe statt of jongpe. c 1475 H enryson Poems 1 1 1 . 108 
The state of youth 1 repute for 11a gude, For in that state sik 
peiilis now I see. 1333 T. Wilson Rhet. 1x8 When they 
come to mans state. 1579-80 North Plutarch, Theseus 
(i 59 S) 3 The yong men after their. . growth to mans state, 
c. Condition or status as mairied or single. 
c 1380 Wycuf Sel. Whs. III. 184 And to pes preeben pre 
opere, comyn and leeful bi Goddis lawe— state of virgyns, 
and state of wedloke, and pe state of widewis. 171a Steele 
Tatlcr No. 278 P 2 When I enter into a married State. 
x8ia, 1836 [see Single a, 8 b]. 

1 16. contextually. A high rank or exalted posi- 
tion ; an office of power or importance. Obs. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 133/920 He. .wole.,bi-nime pe pi stat 
and perantur bringue pe out of londe. 1397 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 1261 per vore ich bidde pal ich mowe mi stat holde 
bom pe. 1338 R. Brunne Chron, (1723) 73 pe archbisshop 
Stigand, of inglond primate, pat tyme was suspended, pe 
pape reft him pe state. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 260 And thus 
the man and noght the stat The Fiensche schopen be her 
miht To grieve. 1344 Betham Precepts War 11, xvi. K ii|. 
That fault is augmented by the state and honour of ihe capi- 
tayne. <1x586 Sidney Arcadia iv. (1398) 401 The Queene, 
to whom besides the obedient duetie they ow'de to her state, 
they had alwayes caried a singular loue. 1603 Bacon Adv. 
Learn. 1. To the King § x The businessc of your Crowne 
and State. 162a J. Taylor (Water P.) 77</<?/Wks._(i63o) 
11. 117/2 And many a mitred Pope and Cardinall This way 
haue got their state Pontificall. 164a D. Rogers Naaman 
29 Forgetting his state, and being at the curtesie of the 
Prophet foi his cure. 

t to. In generalized sense ; High rank, great- 
ness, power. Obs. 

c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 9099 Prinsos, That most weie of might 
& of mayn state, c 1470 Henry Wallace x, 274 We will 
nocht stryff for stayt. c 1390 Greene Fr. Bacon v. iii. 2027 
Great Potentates, earths miracles for state, c 1590 Marlowe 
Faust us Chorus 4 In courts of Kings where state is ouer- 
turnd. 1608 Chapman Byron's Consp. iv. i. 114 You make 
all state before Utterly obsolete. 1630 Wadsworth Pres. 
Estate Spain 33 Don Alphonso.,did Conquer Toledo, ..and 
was the first King that established this Arch-Bishoprick, in 
this great state and estate, c 1640 Shirley Coni. Ajax fr 
Ulysses (1659) 127 The glories of our blood and state. 

+ c. To bear {great) state, to hold (high) office ; 
fig. (of a thing), to be of importance, involve 
great consequences. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6949 Bot quen aaron was ded, pe priste, 
His sun eliazar was neist, And bar state of his fader-hade. 
1340 Hampole Pr, Cause. 1. 883 Empcrour, kyng, duke, ne 
caysere, Ne other pat hers grete state here. 1613 Siiaks. 
Hen, VIII, 11. iv. 213 The question did at first so stagger 
me, Bearing a State of mighty moment in’t, And consequence 
of dread. 

+ d. Man of state : one of high rank or dignity. 
Cf. Estate sb. 3 . Obs. 

13. . Guy Warw. (1891) 420 A man y was of state sum 
stounde, & holden a lord of giet mounde. 1338 R. Buunnb 
Chron. (1723) 258 Sir Hugh was man of state, he said as I salle 
rede, 158* Stanyhurst Aineis etc. (Arb.) 129 Thee Prophet 
layeth downc an exhortation too theese men of state. 

17. Costly and imposing display, such as befits 
persons of rank and wealth ; splendour, magnifi- 
cence (in manner of life, clothing, furniture, build- 
ings, retinue, etc.) ; ‘ solemn pomp, appearance of 
greatness' {],). 

01330 Amis. fr A mil. xgo6 That riche douke.. As a prince 
serued he wes, Withi’iche coupes of gold ; And that brought 
him to that state Stode bischet, withouten the gate, Wei sore 
of-hungred and cold. 0x400 Maun dev. (Roxb.) vi. 22 Of 
his state and magestee I think to speke alterwardes. 1596 
Siiaks. Merck V. v. i, 93 A substitute shines brightly as a 
King Vntill a King be by, and then his state Empties it 
selfe, as doth an inland brooke Into the maine of waters. 
x6x6-x7 in Crt. fr Times Jas. /(1848) I. 466 Our new lord 
keeper goes with great state, having a world of followers put 
upon him. 1625 Bacon Ess., Masques (Arb.) 540 Double 
Masques, one of Men, another of Ladies, addeth State, and 
Variety. 1639 Fuller Holy Wanv. viii. £1640) 182 Richard 
fortified Askelon.., not onely to strength but state, _ with 
marble pillars and statues, a 1661 — Worthies, Gen. ix. 24 
The Biasen-Andirons stand only for state, to entertain the 
Eyes.. <1x700 Evelyn Diary 22 July 1670, It does onely 
well in very small and trilling roomes, but takes from the 
state of greater. 1723 Pope Odyss. vi. 46 In pomp ride 
forth; for pomp becomes the great, And Majesty derives a 
grace from State. 1728 Law Serious Cali it (1732) 20 Or 
remove him from a shop, to a life of state and pleasure. 
1736-7 tr. Keyslcr's Trav. (1760) IV. 468 The former duke 
..had fifty gentlemen of the bed-chamber; however that 
state could not have been kept up, had the salaries been on 
the same extravagant footing as in other courts. 184a Tenny- 
son Ld. of Burleigh 32 Ancient homes of lord and lady, Built 
for pleasure and tor state. 1848 Dickens Dornbey iii, 1 1 was 
a house of dismal state. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 
354 The gilded coach, indeed, which is now annually admired 
by the crowd, was not yet a part of his state. X015 Eng. 
Hist. Rev. Jan.168 The royal vault where he [Charles I] 
had been laid with so little state after his execution. 

to. Phr. of state ; as in bed or chair of state. 
Otherwise expressed by the attributive use (see 39 ) j 
thus bed, rooms of state are = state-bed, state- 
rooms. 

1303 Acc. Ld. High Treat. Scot. II. aijTheQnenis gret bed 
of stait. X593SH aks. 3 Hen. VI, 1. i. 31 My Lords, looke where 
the sturdie Rebell sits, Euen in the Chayre of State, 1667 
Milton P. L. ii. x High on a Throne of Royal State, a 170a 
Evelyn Diary 16 Oct. 1671, The chambers and roomes of 
state. 1786 Abigail Adams Lett. (1848) 29 6 Here, upon a 
superb bed of state, lay the remains of ms Grace. 1863 
Kingsley Hcrew.x iv, The queen-countess sat in her chair 
of state in the midst. 1903 A. Smellie Men of Covenant 
xix. 222 He rode in his carriage of state drawn by six horses. 

ireutsf. 1379 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb. 146 And his trees of 
state in compasse rownd. 


C. In state', with great pomp and solemnity; 
with a great train ; with splendid or honorific 
trappings and insignia. 

To lie in state : of a dead body, to be ceremoniously ex- 
posed to view before interment.. 

139a Shaks. Rom. if Jut. 1. iv. 70 And in this state she 
gallops night by night. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's 
Trav. 1. 86 The Grand Signior. .resolved to go through the 
City in State. 1700 T. Brown A inusem. Ser. fr Com. 93 See 
a Consult of them marching in State to a Patient. 1705 
Loud. Gaz. No. 4096/3 Her Majesty is to lie in State at 
Hanover. 1847 C. Bronte Jane Eyre ii, It was in this 
chamber he breathed his last ; here ne lay in state. 1849 
Macaulay Ilist. Eng. i. I. 76 Abroad the ambassadors of 
Elizabeth and James went in state to the very worship which 
Elizabeth and James persecuted at home. *883 J. Gilmour 
Mongols xxiv. 295 Lamas in state coming to the temple. 

18. Dignity of demeanour or presence ; dignified 
appearance, stateliness of bearing. Now rare. 

a 1386 Sidney Astroph. fr Stella Song 1. ii, Who hath the 
eyes which marrie state with pleasure ! 1609 B. Jonson 
Efiiccene ir. i, This is not, onely, fit modestie in a Seruant, 
but good state, and discretion m a Master. 1642 Fuller 
Holy fr Prof. Si. in. vi. 164 True, there is a state sometimes 
in decent plainnesse. *734 Gray Progr. Poesy 39 In gliding 
state she wins her easy way. 1763 Churchill Poems, Night 
141 How many from appearance bonow state. 1808 Scott 
Marmion v. xxxi, The Abbess, seeing strife was vain, 
Assumed her wonted state again — For much of state she had. 
x8aa Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Dream-Child) en, A great sulky pike 
hanging mid-way down tho water in silent state. 187s 
Swinburne Ess. fr Stud. 336 A sketch of Lucrezia seated 
with legs bare, perfect in shapeliness and state. 

+ b. Dignified observance of form or ceremony. 

1604 E. G[rimstone] D’ Acosta's Hist. Indies vi. xii. 453 
They observed one custome very great & full of state. 164a 
Fuller Holy fr Prof. St. 1. vii. 17 The lion out of state will 
not run whilst any one looks upon him. 1634 — Two 
Serm. 52 He [God] reciteth downe mens Actions, not out of 
any necesBitie to helpe himselfe to remember them ; but 
partly out of State (as Ioseph made use of an Interpreter 
though understanding his Brothers language). 1671 tr. 
Frenis' Voy. Mauritania 82 Although the King very well 
understood the interpretation of my Discourse given by 
Jacob Pariente, nevertheless, as a piece of State, Cheq Amar 
. .repeated unto him the words. 

19. Phrases, a. To keep state , one's state', to 
observe the pomp and ceremony befitting a high 
position ; to keep one’s dignity, behave in a digni- 
fied manner. Now rare. 

1399 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 11. iii, The wooist in her 
is want of keeping state, and to much descending into 
inferior and base offices. 1601 Siiaks. Jul. C. 1. ii. x6oThcre 
was a Brutus once, that would haue brook’d Th* ctcrnall 
Diuell to keepe his State in Rome, As easily as a King. 
*623 B. Jonson Staple of N. iii. i, Keep your state, sioupo 
only to the Infanta. 1632 Nediiam tr. Selden's Mare Cl. 
82 Andronicus Palmologus, one tiiat kept the State of tin 
Emperor. x8x8 Scott Br. Lamm, xviii, But keep your ain 
state wi‘ them, .they will think the mair o' ye. *847 Tenny- 
son Princess 111. 2x3 O Vashti, noble Vasnti I Summon’d 
out She kept her state. 

t to. To take state upon one : to assume an ap- 
pearance of grandeur or dignity; to affect supe- 
riority, give oneself airs; to be reserved and 
haughty. Obs. 

1608 Dod & Cleaver Expos. Prov. ix-x. 37 And yet she 

f oeth not as an ordinarie stiumpet,. .but taketh state upon 
er like a courtizan. x6xx Cotgr. s. v. Haultain, Faire le 
haul tain, to be high in th* instup, ..take state vpon him. 
<2x633 Sibbes Breathing after God. (1639)28 It is the nature 
of excellent things, except we desire them in the chiefo 
place, they take state upon them. x66o F. Brooke tr. Le 
Blanc's Trav, 29 A Portugal's, who took state upon him, 
his man still cai rying after him a guilt sword . *767 Woman 
of Fashion II. 43 Now the pretty Fool takes State upon 
her, forsooth. 

c. To hold ends state , to appear in pomp and 
splendour, arch, or Obs. 

16x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, v. ii. 24 The high promotion of 
his Grace of Canterbury, Who holds his Stale at dore 'mongst 
Puiseuants, Pages, and Foot-boyes. a 1806 H. K. White 
To Morning v, The mists which on old Night await, Far 
to the west they hold their state. x86» ‘ F. G. Trapford * 
City fr Sub, i v, The Earls of Oxford had onceheld state [there]. 

+ 20. A raised chair with a canopy, etc. ; a 
throne ; = chair of state in 17 b. (Cf. Estate 
sb. 4 d.) Obs. 

1421 Order of Guests in Q. Elite. Acad. 89 The kyng off 
Scottes yn A State. 1x435 Torr. Portugal 1729 In to a 
state they hym brought. 1596 Shaks. x Hen. IV, 11, iv.416 
This Chayre shall bee my State, a 1700 Evelyn Diary 
4 May 1643, The Pope, sitting on an elevated state or throne. 
171a Arbuthnot John Bedim, i. 7 As she affected not the 
Grandeur of a State with a Canopy, she thought there was 
no Offence in an Elbow-Chair, 
fto. A canopy. Obs, 

a 1626 Bacon New All. 19 Over the Chair is a state made 
round or oval X648 Herrick Hesper. x Pari. Roses, Over 
the which a State was drawne Of Tiffanie, or Cob-web 
Lawne. 1636 Harrington Oceana (1700) 121 At the upper 
end hangs a rich State overshadowing the greater part of a 
large Throne. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 443. x8a« Scott 
F.M, Perth ix, The King had moved.. to the cushioned 
chair, which, under a state or canopy, stood prepared for 
bis accommodation. 

III. A class, rank ; a person of rank. 

+ 21. A class, rank, order, sort or body of 
persons ; a * condition ’, profession, or occupation j 
the members of a class or profession collectively. 
Cf. Estate sb. 5 and F. itat. Obs. 

1340 Ayenb. iaa Alsuo ase ine heuene he}> j>rt stages of 
uolke...Inbo manere..heb he J»ri states of godes zone ine 
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STATE, 
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STATE, 


erjje. c 1380 Wvclif Wks. (1880) as Generaly ypocrisie 
regneb among alle statis of cristen men. c 1435 Cast. Persev. 
3616 Lytyl & mekyl, J>e more & J?e les, ail be statis of be 
werld is at myn renoctn. a 1368 A. Scott Poems i. 170 Catos 
everye stait to bair vocatioun go. 1589 Whip for Ape A 2, 
This testing Jacke. .With his Asse heeles presumes all States 
to strike. 1306 Shir bum Ballads lx. 3 They comforted our 
ould men ; they spared our feeble women 5 noe state they 
did abuse. 16*3 Bacon Ess., Greatness Kittgd. (Arb.) 477 
Neither is that State [ilia pars p op alii, .to be passed ouer; 
I means the State of Free Seruants and Attendants vpon 
Noblemen and Gentlemen. 

+ 22. An order or class of persons regarded as 
part of the body politic and as participating in the 
government ; an. Estate of the realm. 05 s. 

c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Whs. III. 184 per ben in Je Chirchebre 
statis bat God babe ordeyned; state of prestis, and state of 
knjqtis, and be fwidd is staat of comunys. 1390 Gower 
Conf. III. 379 Ther ys no staat in his degree That noughte 
to desire pes. 1390 Rolls 0/ Parlt. III. 451 Salvation and 
seurete of other States of the Reaume. c 1430 Holland 
Howlat 383 So that the Spirituale stake, And the secular 
consait, Mycht all gang in a gait 1553 Q. Jane in Strype 
EccL Mem. (1731) III. App. iL 4 This our most lawful 
Possession of the Crown, with the free Consent of the 
Nobility of our Realm and other the States of the same. 
136a ’WINJET Wks. I. 5 The maist part of vs of the Eclesi- 
asticall Stait. 1625 Bacon Ess., Empire (Arb.) 305 For their 
Prelates;. .The danger is not from that State, but where it 
hath a dependance of forraine Authority. 1641 W. Hake- 
will Libertie Subj 35 In full assembly of the three States. 
1667-84 E. Chamberlayne Pres. St. Eng. 1. 241 All the sub- 
jects of England are divided into Clergy and Laity, the 
Laity subdivided into Nobility and Commonalty. These 
are called OrcUttes Reg/a, or the Three States. 1689 Acts 
Parlt. Scott. (1873) XII. 71/1 The vote ben stated whither 
ane or more of every state should be sent with the offer of 
the Crown and earned for one of every state. 1700 Sin D. 
Home Diary Pari. Scot. (Bannatyne Club) 3 Proceeded to 
chuse 9 of every State for the Committee of Security, 

23. pi. (= F. flats, Du. st oaten, etc.) The 
* estates of the realm ’ met to form a constitutional 
assembly; the princes, dukes, nobles, etc., together 
with the delegates or representatives of the several 
ranks, orders, chief cities, etc. of a country, 
assembled in a parliament or diet; e.g. in the 
United Netherlands (and the several provinces), 
France before the Revolution, Scotland before 
the Union, the Holy Roman Empire (and its 
several members), Hungary, Poland. Now only 
Hist., exc. as the title of the legisla trues of Jersey 
and Guernsey. See also Estate si. 6 b and States 
General. 

In ifi-iy&c.’the States' often means: the men at the 
head of affairs m the United Netherlands; the Dutch 
government as a European power. 

1399 Rolhof Parlt. lH. 4S r/3 Byfore theKyngandall the 
States in this present Parlement. 1360 Dads tr. Steidane's 
~5 tte r? wrytten to the states of the Empyre. 
x .®3 b, The. XXL day of July the Princes and states 
[prtncipes acordmcs ] all go to themperoure. 1360 Gresham 
m Burgon Life (1839) !• 3 q 8 They say playne here, that the 
otates of the lande [the Low Countries] will never consent 
to have war with Ingland 1378 Cecil Paters (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) II. 180 To remembre unto the States [re. of the 
Netherlands] what aydes the Queen's Majesty hath alredy 
gy ven them. 1387 Acts Privy Comic. (N.S.) XIV. 306 An 
agreement made between the Erie of Leycester and the Depu- 
ties of the States of the United Provinces. 1618 in FaUt's 
Jersey (1694) *9+ There shall be no Assembly of the States 
without the consent of the Governor. 1670 R. Coke Disc. 
Trade? Who are the D utch States! They who govern Trade 
JJ* Reunited Netherlands, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xii. 

' a 3 The States, especially those of Holland, let fall somewhat 
every dayin their councils and consultations, that the King’s 
*«««$ ,n Hague would be very inconvenient to them. 

Hist. Guernsey (1812) 77 The assembly of 
the States is composed of the bailiff and jurats, the ministers 
of each parish, and the constables, who represent the rest of 
the inhabitants of their parish. 1768 Sterne Sent. Journ. 
(*778) II. 35 CP he Sword ) When the states were assembled 
at Rennes, iwi A. Young Tran. France 105 To,. appeal 
to the King todissolve the states. 1804 M. Laing Hist. Scot. 
HI- 43 7*i Had the committee of states [in Scotland, 1650] 
known the wetentof the conspiracy,., it is not probable that 
2®y, yronld have so easily forgiven the Start. *828 Tmu 
Hist. Scot. I. 68 The States of Scotland undertook, before 
receiving their queen, to findsecurity to the King of England, 
that the said lady should not marry without his counsel and 
consent, 1844 Ld. Brougham Bril. Const, iii. (1863) 54 The 
f. States at no time attained the regularity of the Ene- 
Iish Parliament. 1843 Sarah Austin Ranke’s Hist. Ref. I. 
133 I he States of the empire gradually assembled in Lindau. 
186a Ansted Channel Isl. iv. xxiii. 526 In Jersey, besides 
fu S 0 ?® C ? ur > tfjere 13 only one Assembly. It is called 
the States... In Guernsey, . .the States consist of two bodies, 
S m the other the Deliberative States. 

3PS Jr* Blood is Argt. i. ii, 2K The 

Rector Frederick William III in 1?OI , in an a^embly of 
theStates, was accorded the title of King in Prussia. 7 
f o. Delegates or members of the Dutch govern- 
ment as individuals. (Cf. 24, 25.) Obs. 

Williams Disc, Warre 55 Although our 
masters the States be for the most part honest and vertuous 

C f A L S ^ AI , N in Crt ' * Times I 
11848) i. 68 The States took their leave yesterday, and shall 

be presented with chains of five or six hundred crowns 
.a-piece. *6x8 Sib ; D. Caxleton Lett. (1775) 250 For his 

g»"Pi W*ii 1 he 4 WiI1 hav ? S 3 " 0f J the States, feof two shall 
kf ® l and i’ '? ne o^ealand, and one of Friesland. 1653 

'USSTfdlCL Ds"5S* * 


meddle with the Governments and if the Clergy do but drop 
a word that has any reference that way, the States immedi- 
ately cry, ‘ Ho, la, Miin Heeren Predicanten ! ’ *708 Sewel 
Dn.- Eng. Diet., Stoat.,, One of the States, a Representa- 
tive of the Country. *767 S. Paterson Another Treat. 1. 
103 [Public canal-barge from Ostend to Bruges]. The cabin 
in the stem is always reserved for the states of the province 
and is therefore called the States-cabin. 

+ 24. A person of standing, importance or high 
rank; a great man, personage, dignitary; a noble, 
lord, prince. (Cf. Estate si. 3 a) Obs. 

c *400 Beryn 404 Thestatis J>at wer a-bove had of J»e feyrest 
endreyte. £*400 Song of Roland as With-in xvj days 
thedur he wille hym hye, and all the hethyn statis in his 
company. ax 450 Cost. Myst, 384 Owre worthy prynsis,.. 
That are statis of this lond, hye men of degre. cx 490 Cax- 
ton Rule St. Benet 12 6 Yf we shulde make ony suggestion 
to a state temporal], we wolde not presume to doo it but 
with mekenes & reuerence. *509 Barclay Shyp of Folys 
(1570) 19 Some thinlces him selfe a gentleman or state Though 
he a knaue, caitiff, and bonde churle be. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot, I. 60 The grittest stait that wes in all that 
stound, In his boaie buir mony deidlie wound. 1549 Latimer 
4th Serin, bef. Edit). VI (Arb.) 126 Thys fayth is a great 
state, a Ladye, a Dutches. 136a J. Heywood Prov. 4- Epigr. 
(1867) 192 In sommer when states sit from fire in the coole. 
C1620 Massinger Unnai. Combat m. i, Our great Admiral! 
With other States, being invited ghests. 16 67 Mils on P. L. 
11. 387 The bold design Pleas’d highly those infernal States, 

+ 25. pi. The magnates, dignitaries or authorities 
of a town or district. Obs. 

*42* Covtntry Leet Bk. 35 To the reuerent and wurschip- 
full states that her byn, and to all wurthy men of this grett 
Lete. c 1440 Gesta Rom. i. 3 When Meyre and Jie statys 
sawe Jus doyng. c 1430 Reg. Gods tow Nunnery 659 To all 
statis and to the bailufs of Gloucestre. *317 in 10th Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm, App. v. 307 After the election of the 
Maior a Michalmas daye. .all the stattes and worship[f]ull 
shall ffolowe the Mayor to his doore. 1609 Holland A mm. 
Marcell, xxvii. vi. 315 He had given commandemen t that the 
States [ttiarg. or pnncipall Burgesses Ordines , or Senators] 
of three townes should be massacred. 

+ 20. colled, sing : a. The rulers, nobles, or great 
men of a realm; the government, ruling body, 
grand council, or court. Obs. 

*58* A. Hall Iliad iv. 64, 1 know ere long Troy shal to 
wracke, & Priam with his state Shal passe the sword. *397 
Shaks. 2 Hen. IV , v. ii. 14a Our Coronation done, we will 
accite. -all our State. *604 — Otli. t. ii. 96 The Duke him- 
selfe. Or any of my Brothers of the State. 1606 — Tr. ,5- Cr. 
iv. ii. 69 Troy. Is it concluded so ! AEne. By Priam, and 
the general! state of Troy. They are at hand, and ready to 
effect it. *6*a Bacon Ess., Judicature (Arb.) 458 It is an 
happy thing in a State, when Kings and States doe often 
consult with Iudges ; and againe, when Iudges doe often 
consult with the King and Slate. *6*7 Moryson /tin. 11. 8 
That Kingdome was.. peaceable and quiet, (so as any the 
greatest Lord called by letter or messenger, readily came to 
the State there. .). Ibid. 12 Sir Henrie Bagnoll, Marshall of 
Ireland, had formerly exhibited to the State diuers articles 
of treason practised by the Earle of Tyrone, who now would 
not come to the State without a protection. 

+ b. The governing body of a town; the city 
magnates collectively. (Cf. sense 25 .) Obs. 

1316 in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 396 Every 
of the statte of this town, when they are warnid to come to 
the 'Courte-housse, shall sit every man acordinghis degre and 
callinge. *573 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford {1880) 

3 77 Dys obedyens w oh they have commytted agaynst Mi. 
Mayor and the state of thys Cytie. 138a Burgh Rec. in 
Campbell Kirk 4 Par. Kirkcaldy (1904) 63 Yat ye kirk dykes 
be putt upe and keepit at ye syt of ye steal and ye assemblie. 
c 1648-50 Brathwait Barnabees Jml. m. (1818) 143 Thence 
to K en dall, pure her state is, Prudent too her magistrate is. 

Iv. ‘Common weal’; commonwealth, polity. 

+ 27. The condition of the Church, a country, 
realm, etc, in regard to its welfare and polity. 
Sometimes, a condition of prosperity, of order and 
settled government. Obs. with any specific force. 

So L. status rei publics, status civitatis, status ecclesiee, 
c 1290 0, Eng. Leg. 280/92, 93 He Jioujte bat J>e stat of holi 
churche swuyjrn i-febled were And )?at cristine-domin Manie 
studes m ri)t guod stat it nere. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) IO c.8a 
Po pe king adde normandie in god stat ibroust al. cixik 
L ay Folks Mass Bk. 361 Lord, penk on po state of holy 
kirk. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 199 pis Gracianus, 
whan he sigh pat be staat of J>e empere was almost afalle 
ret $ u . 6l t ca f, kuene collapsum ]. 1389 in Eng. 
Gilds (1870) 71 Yei shul haue ye preyurs for ye pees and ye 
state of holy chirche. c 1450 Mirk's Festial 11 And also 
|e scbull pray for J>e state of all holy chyrch. c*4So Reg. 
?Zfr%r~ ne 7P 5 F ° r ‘he helth of the sowles of hir 
ford Geffrey, .and her, and for the state of the kyngdome of 
c . 1460 0se,l %§ e d- ®S For >e state and welefare 
of all pe realme. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Commun., 127 b, 
Let us prate for the whole state of Chvistes churche. 157 
Co «»»^cot. II. 271 And sail do norattemp 
™u t £rt£'* ag ? n J s th f sta ! t ,.? the Christiane religiour 
pubhctlie precheit and establishit within this realme. 1385 
R. Crompton Short Deck End Traytors Eli, Y« sreal 
benefits & profittes which growe by y‘ same [sc. lau^anc 
justice] to the Common wealth & state of euerie kingdome 
1393 Shaks, Rtch, II, iv. i. 225 These grieuous Crymes 

Sm?e m and d Pm?? U n r f M,* rS T n ’ a J d your flowers, Agai^t th« 
btate, and Profit of this Land. 1394 Kyd Cornelia AreL 

StfofRnmpf had «° rdr w the a f ay J M of E S‘P t thi 

+ 28. A particular form of polity or government 
The date, the form of government and constitutior 
established in a country; e.g. the popular state 
democracy (cf. F. itat populaire). State royal : 1 
monarchy. Obs, 


1538 Starkey England 56 Ther ys the veray and true 
commyn wele; ther ys the most prosperouse and perfayt 
state, that in any cuntrey, cyte, or towne, by pollycy and 
wysdom, may be stablyschyd and set. Ibid. 67 They . .dow 
not only saue other wych be vnder the same gouernaunce 
and state, but also thentselfe. *551 Robinson tr. More's 
Utopia (1895) 13 (title) A fruteful and pleasaunt worke of 
the beste state of a publyque weale. 1333 Ridley Err. 
Transubst. (1556) 35 Yt beganne to subuerte Christesgospell, 
and to turne the state that Christ and his Apostles sett in 
the church, vpside down. 1630 Lbnnard tr. Chair on's 
Wrsd. 1. xviii. (1670) 66 We may compare man to a Common- 
weal, and the state of the soul to a state-royal. a 1680 
Butler Char., Republican (iqo8) 24 And therefore ’tis prob- 
able, the State of Venice would be no more the same in any 
other Country, if introduced, than their Trade of Glass- 
making. 1701 Swift Contests Nobles fy Commons ii. Misc. 
(1711)19 Theseus is the first who is Recorded.. to have 
establish’d the Popular State in Athens. 

+ b. A republic, non-monarchical common- 
wealth. Obs. 

*636 Waller To Evelyn 2 Lucretius, with a stork-like fate, 
Born and translated in a State, Comes to proclaim in English 
verse No Monarch rules the universe. 1631 Hobbes 
Leviathan 1 v. xlv. 365 When Augustus Ctesar changed the 
State into a Monaichy. *673 Dryden Amboyua Prol. 22 
Well, Monarchys may own Religions name, But States are 
Atheists in their very frame. 

+ 0 . transf. Applied to a University. Obs. 
c *390 Greene Ft. Bacon 1. ii. 177 Now Maisters of our 
Academicke State, That mle in Oxford Yizroies in your 
place, 

29. The state : the body politic as organized for 
supreme civil rule and government ; the political 
organization which is the basis of civil government 
(either generally and abstractly, or in a particular 
country); hence, the supreme civil power and 
government vested in a country or nation. 

1338 Starkey England 48 The kyng, prynce, and lular of 
the state. . .The gouernance of the commynalty and poly tyke 
state. . . He or they wych haue authoryle apon the hole btate. 
Ibid. 53 Whether the state of the commynalty be gouernyd 
by a prynce, by certayn wysemen, or by the hole multytude. 
1390 in Cath. Rec. Soc. Publ. V, 179 For the better undei- 
standing of the trewthe of matters agenst her Maiestie and 
the Stayte. 1394 [see Pillar sb. 3 b]. 16*7 Moryson Itin. 
H. 17 Which may concerne the good of the State, a 1618 
Raleigh Rem. (1644) 2 State is the frame or set order of a 
Common-wealth, or of the Governours that rule the same, 
especially of the chief and Sovereign Governour that com- 
mandeth the rest. The State or Sovereignty consisteth in 
five points. 1. Making or annulling of Laws. *622 Bacon 
Hen. VII 8 As one that hauing beene somtimes an Emmie 
to the whole State, and a Proscribed person. *68* Dryden 
Abs. $ Achit. 1. 174 Resolv’d to Ruine or to Rule the State. 
1697 — Virg. Georg, iv. 229 All is the State’s, the State pro- 
vides for all. 1834 Arnold in Stanley Life (1844) I. vii. 376 
The State, being the only power sovereign over human life, 
has for its legitimate object the happiness of its people: 1879 
M. Arnold Democracy Mixed Ess. 42 The State is properly 
..the nation in its collective and corporate capacity. *884 
Spencer (title) The Man versus the State. 189* C. Lowe 
in tath Cent. Dec. 858 The railways.. in Prussia are now all 
in the hands of the State. 

fig- iS9® Shaks. Merry IV. v. v. 245 In Loue, the heauens 
tbemselues do guide the state. 

b. distinguished from ‘ the church ’ or eccle- 
siastical organization and authority. In the phr. 
church and state the article is dropped. 

1389 Whip for Ape A 3 b, That is, destroy both Church, 
and State, and all. *650 in Sir J. Balfour's Amu (1825) 
IV. 146 At last, (juhen nather kirke nor staite did giue ther 
concurrence therm, he deserted the counsailles of the king- 
dome, <21674 Clarendon Hist. Reb, xn. § 27 To preserve 
and maintain the government of Church and State in that 
kingdom as it is established by the laws thereof. *76* Gray 
Sketch 6 He . . left Church and State to Charles Townshend 
and Squire, 1844 Lingard Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) I. ii. 01 
In addttion to the rank and rights which the bishop held in 
the church, he also derived, .important privileges from the 
state. 1864 Tennyson North. Fanner, Old Style iv, I hallus 
voated wi Squoire an’ choorch an’ staate. 

30. A body of people occupying a defined terri- 
tory and organized under a sovereign government. 
Hence occas . the territory occupied by such a body. 

•S®. Grafton Chron. II. 760 Such a pestilent Serpent is 
ambition, ..which among states where he once enteieth, 
creepeth so farre forth, till with diuision and variaunce he 
a ^ t0 ™®9hicfe. *387 R. Crompton Short Decl. 
End T raytors E ij } For there is no Common wealth, state, 
or societie of man kind, that can continue, where there is not 
su pe ™ nty or preheminence in gouerntnent. *623 Bacon 
Ess., Greatness Kingd, (Arb.) 481 Never any State was. .so 
open to receive Strangers, into their Body, as were the 
Romans. 1673 Temple Observ. United Prov. ii. 75 Each 
of these Provinces is likewise composed of many little States 
or Cities, which have several marks of Soveraign Power 
within themselves, and are not subject to the Sovereignty of 
their Province. *703 Addison Italy Pref., Lassels may be 
useful in giving us the Names of such Writers as haue treated 
of the seueral States through which he pass’d. 1760 Robert- 
son C/tas. V, v. iii. Wks. 1851 III. 523 The Italian states 
were no less desirous of peace than the pope. 178* Sir W. 
Jones Ode in Imit, A leans 1 What constitutes a State? 
X841W. Spalding/ taly III, 351 The state of Parma, formed 
5: i j J“ ree duchies of Parma, Piacenzm and Guastalla, is 
divided into five provinces. *844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 
if- 458 Those compacts which had been formed by the 
•LngtBh,. .with the independent native States. 1880 Encycl. 
Brit, XIII. 100/2 The theory of international law contem- 
plates the world as divided into independent states... States 
are sovereign within their own territories, independent of 
other states, and equal as between themselves. 

If b. Used, (from similarity of sound) to render 
G. stadt, city. 


STATE, 


STATE. 


1800 Coleridge Death Wallenstein m. vH. 60 Say, shall 
we have the State illuminated In honour of the Swede 1 

31 . a. The territory, or one of the territories, 
ruled by a particular sovereign. Hereditary states : 
spec. (= G. Erbstaaten ) the kingdoms or princi- 
palities held hereditarily by any head of the Holy 
Roman Empire. 

1602 Chettle Hoffman iv. (1631) H 4, Since neylher 
Ferdinand, nor Saxony, Haue any heires, to sway their 
seuerall states ; lie work what lies in me to make thee Duke. 
1845 Sarah Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. I. 89 The emperor 
was driven out of his hereditary states, and wandered about 
the other parts of the empire as a fugitive. 

to. pi. (Hist.) Applied (? after It. state) to the 
cities and territories included in an Italian princi- 
pality or republic, esp. the grand-duchy of Tuscany 
and the republic of Venice. Also in States of the 
Church , Papal States (also sing. ) , titles of the former 
temporal dominions in Italy of the Holy See. 

1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XV. 381/1 Pope's Dominions , or 
Ecclesiastical States, a country of Italy, bounded on the 
north by the gulph of Venice [etc.]. 1828 [H. Best] Italy as 
it is 3S7 Less persecution has taken place in the States of the 
Church than in any other slate. 183* J. Conder Italy 1. 19 
note , The states of Parma consist of the dutchy of that name 
and the territories of Placentia and Guastalla. *840 Penny 
Cycl. XVII. 195 Papal State , Stato Pontificio , called also 
stato dcllaChiesa. *85* Mrs._ Browning Casa Guidi Wind. 
1. 1062 Which, .our Florence in her prime Turned boldly on 
all comers to her states. 1857 J. Bright in G. M. Trevelyan 
Life (1913) 257, I would rather spend three months in the 
United Stales of America than in the Stales of the Church. 

c. One of a number of polities, each more or less 
sovereign and independent in regard to internal 
affairs, which together make up a supreme federal 
government ; as in the modern German Empire, 
the United States of America, the Commonwealth 
of Australia. 

1774 Jefferson Writ. (1892) 1. 420 A proper device (instead 
of arms) for the American stales united would be the Father 
presenting the bundle of rods to his son. 1776 Abigail 
Adams in Pam. Lett. (1876) 204 Thus ends royal authority 
in this State [Massachusetts]. 1777 A. Hamilton Whs. 
(1886) VII. 487 A treaty, .between the Court of France and 
the Slates of America. x8i6 Wheaton Cases Supreme Crt. 
U. S. I. 91 A citizen of a lerritory cannot sue a citizen of a 
state, in the courts of the United States. 1851 Dixon W. 
Pam sol i. (1872) 183 This colony was thebeginhingofa state. 
xgoi Empire Rev. I. 443 The governors of Australian 
colonies, or states as they are now called. 

d. The States : the United States of America. 

1777 J. Adams in Pam. Lett. (1876) 301 The enemy aie in 

possession of the Head of Elk,.. in which they found a 
quantity of corn and oats belonging to the States. *856 
Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh v, Delia Dobbs, the lecturer 
from 1 the States ' Upon the * Woman’s Question *890 
A. Lang Sir Stafford Northcotc II. 25 He thus found him- 
self a prophet in the States, if not in his own country. 

32 . (Without article.) All that concerns the 
government or ruling power of a country; the 
sphere of supreme political power and administra- 
tion. The adjectival phr. of state (= F. d'/tat, It. 
di stato) is otherwise expressed by the attributive 
use (see 38). + In state, in the sphere of govern- 
ment or politics. 

Reason of State : see Reason sbj- 5 b, Secretary of State 
(Gt. Britain and U. S.) : see Secretary sbA 3. Department 
of State (U. S.) s see Department 3 b ; formerly + Office of 
State. 

1582 Allen Martyrdom. Campion (1908) 9 To alter the 
question from controversie in religion to the cause of the 
Prince and matter of state. *591 Harington Orlando Apol. 
Poetrie Pvj, How much good matter, yea. and matter of 
state, is there in that Comedie cald the play of the Cards 1 
1600 E. Blount tr. Concstaggio 6 According vnto reason of 
State, x6ox Shaks. Twel. N. II. v. 164 Let thy tongue tang 
arguments of state. 16x2 Bacon Ess., Reg. Health (Arb.) 
50 It is a secret both in nature and state, that it is safer to 
change many things then one. 1625 N. Carpenter Geogr. 
Delin. n. xiv. (1635) 243, 1 speake here onely of matters of 
state and policy. 1651 Hobbes Leviathan iv. xlv. 365 The 
Supreme Power both in State, and Religion. 1673 Temple 
Observ, United Prov. ii. iox The Council of State is com- 
posed of Deputies from the several Provinces. 1.694, (title) 
Letters of State, written by Mr. John Milton to most of the 
Sovereign Princes and Rcpublicks of Europe, 1708 Swift 
Sentim . Ch, Eng. Man Wks. 1755 II. 1. 72, 1 believe it may 
pass for a maxim in state, that the administration cannot be 
placed in too few hands, nor the legislature in too many. 
*795 Burke Regie. Peace iv. Sel. Wks. III. 344 The Ministers 
of State and the Judges of the Bench. Ibid. 345 They were 
made an affair of state. X796 Washington Lett. Writ. (1892) 
XIII. 2x3 From the office of State you will receive every 
thing that relates to business. 1845 Disraeli Sybil v. viii, 
She was on her way to Bow Street to be examined as a 

S risoner of state. X878 Beaconsfield in Times x 1 Nov. 10/4 
_ ly Lord Mayor, I have observed that the month of October 
is often rife with high secrets of State, 

83 . Short for state-letter (see 41). ? Obs. 

<2x879 Sir R. Hill Life (1880) II. 107 Sorting out the 
letters for Government and foreign ambassadors resident in 
London, letters technically called ‘ States 
V. Interest in property ; possessions. 

+ 34 . Law. The interest which any one has in a 
property; right or title to property ; = Estate ii. 

1439 E. E. Wills (1882) 1x5, 1..bequeth.,to J>e saidelohn 
my wyfe, the termys and state comyng of & in all the tene- 
ment. c 1450 Reg. Godstow Nunnery 6x3 Aliz wynnynge . . 
surrendred to |>e Abbas & couent of Godestowe all be state, 
bat she had of the same Abbas & couent. 1502 Will off. 
Hutton (Somerset Ho.) Lond.rin the which 1 haue a state. 
1523 Fitzherb. Sure. 15 b, Where they haue no state of in- 
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herytaunce. 1508 Spenser F. Q, v. xi. 3 He. .bad Deliuer 
him his owne,..To which they Sad no right, nor any wrong- 
full state. _ i6zs Burton Anat, Mel. in. ii. v. v. (1624) 455 
States of liueS'in coppy holds. x66o R. Coke Power <J- Suoj. 
25 Do or Dedi, to A. and the heires of his body lawfully be- 
gotten, . . creates a state taile. 

fig. xfixS B, Jonson Epigr. lxx, He makes a slate In life, 
that can employ it. 

f to. To make a state (^property) to (a person) : 
to give a legal right or title to. Also (without 
of ) : to make a (specified or understood) gift, 
grant or settlement. (Cf. Estate sb. ix b.) 

*445 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) II. 155 , 1 requiie my seid fe flies 
. .that they make a state of the Maner of Kirklyngton vnto 
Elizabeth Cha worth. CX445 in Oxf. Stud. Soc. 4 Legal 
Hist. (1914) IV. 194 Without any state maide to the saide 
personez so named Fefifes of the saide landez and tenementz. 
*455 Rolls ' of Parlt. V. 306/1 Eny Advousons or Patron- 
ages in which eny persone or persones..hnve enfeoffed us, 
or yerof made eny Graunte or state unto us. *521 Test. 
Ebor, (Surtees) VI. 5 That my said feoffes make a state to 
the saide William Vescy of all my landes in Cateby. *541 
Ibid. 135, I will that my heres make alway a newe state at 
the endc of xxj yeies agnyne to ane honeste pieste to singe 
[etc.]. 1559 Poke Pi esidentes 53 b, Theie is no matierof states 
made of free lands by pol deede, or dede indented, but ther 
may be made the same of copy landes by copy. 1606 Chap- 
man Genii. Usher in. ii. 40 what state hath your lord made 
you for your service ? 

1 35. Law. Possession (of properly) ; as to give, 
deliver, receive state and seism. Chiefly Sc. Obs. 

1338 R. Brunne Chron. (1725) 83 Kyng Steuen . . bat- with- 
outen reson Of Jns land had be state, & conquered be coroun. 
1461 Paston Lett. II. 37 That whan I com homwar I mygh 
, .mak seson and stat to be Lake whil I wer ther. 1501 Reg. 
Privy Seal Scot. I. 107/2 Quhill the lauchful are or aeris. . 
recover lnchfull state, scssing and possessions 1520 Perth 
Hammermen Bk. (1889) 13 Item till Constantine Arthur for 
the staits gilfin of the annuels and for his travell to Sanct 
Androis at the command of th e Craft. 1524 Q. Margaret in St. 
Papers Hen. VIII, I V. 11a To schawe His Grace how and in 

S uhat maner We haf downe in this Parliament, and yat ye 
lyng my .sone is put to his stayt and governans be all his 
Lordis and Barrowns wytli his Prelattis and Commouns. 160 6 
Reg, Mag. Sig. Scot. 662/2, 1 will and chairgisyow. .ye de- 
ly ver staitt and seasing [etc.]. 17x0 in Nairne Peerage Evid. 
(1874) 45 And there give and deliver heritable state and sasinc 
actuall reall and corporall possession of the foresaid. 1765-8 
Ekskine Inst. Law Scot. 11. iii. § 35 Lastly, The vassal . . takes 
instruments in the hand of the notary, before witnesses, that 
he hath received state and seisin of the lands in due form. 

+ to. To put in state : to put (a person) in pos- 
session (of). To be in state , to be seised (of). 

1474 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. I. 4 To put his sone and 
ayie in state of his landts, 1331 Abstr. Protocols Town 
Clerks Glasgow (1897) IV. 28 George Elquhistoune, beand 
in stait of the said land. 

f c. In stale : held in (a person’s) ownership or 
possession. Obs. 

159a Arden ofFcversham 1. 467 The lands are his in state. 
Ibid. 484 So as he shall wishe the Abby lands Had rested 
still within their former state. 

f 36. Property, possessions ; one’s private means ; 
*= Estate sb. 12. Obs. 

13.. Sir Bettes 3483 Now hah Beues al is stat. c 1430 Lydg. 
Min. Poems 2x2 Ne were the plough no staat myght endure, 
The large feeldysshulde be bareyn. xsoo-soDunbar Poems 
lxvi. 37 The temporall stait to gryp and gather, The sone 
disheris wald the father. *598 Bhaks. Many Jr. nu iv. 5 
My state being gall’d with my expence. x6xa Bacon Ess., 
Riches (Arb.) 240 A great state left to an heire, is as a lure 
to al the birds of prey round about, to seise on him. 1634 
W. Wood New Eng. Prosp. (1865) 61 There are some noble 
spirits that devote their states, and their persons, to the 
common good of their king and country, 1694 Wood Life 
( 0 . H.S.) III. 448 He kept his coach and horses, and bad 
no visible state. X7go Mrs. Wheeler JVestmld. Dial. 75 Yee 
kna heeas a Staat, an nae daut will be for a girt Portion. 
1899 Cumberld. Gloss., 'State, the land or property of a 
statesman, 

VI. A statement. (? Partly from State v.) 

+ 37. A statement, account, description, report 
(of a transaction, events, a legal case, etc.). Obs. 
in general use (partly superseded by Statement). 

c i6xx Chapman Iliad xv. 33 This frighted the offending 
Queene, who, with this state, excusde Her kind vnkind- 
nesse. C1643 in 13 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. iv. 
281 [Notes on the] State of the Tynfarmers’ Case., 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. u. 5 123 The next error to this was, 
that at the meeting of the Great Council at York.. there 
was not a state made, and information given, of the whole 
proceedings in Scotland. 1657 in Burton’s Diary (1828) II. 
62 You have had a fair state of the case by this honourable 
person. *751 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. II (1822) I. 55 Sir 
Henry Erskine then presented his charge against General 
Anstruther, which he called only a state ofiiis own case. 
177a Ann. Reg. *7 6 He wrote a long state of the whole 
transaction.. to the court of Petersburg. 1791 Boswell 
Johnson (18x6) III. 425 His state of the evidence as to the 
ghost did not satisfy me. 1802 Maria Edgeworth Moral 
T., Forester x ii, Convinced of the woman's innocence, he had 
drawn up a state of her case. 1805 (title) State, Leslie of 
Powis, See. 18x4 Scott Wav. Ii, Waverley therefore wrote 
a short state of what had happened, to his uncle and father. 

f to. A detailed enumeration or report of parti- 
culars or items ; esp. a statement of items 01 cost 
or outlay, of actual or estimated expenses. (Cf. 
State v. 7 d.) Obs. 

1671 R. Montagu in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm,) 
I, 505 The King command[ed] M r . de Louvoy to make a 
state of the expense of the war. *673 Temple Observ. 
United Prov, if. 102 Towards the end of every year, this 
Council forms a state of the Expence they conceive will be 
necessary for the year ensuing. *691 T. H[ale] Acc. New 
Invent. 28 A more strict and Annual State to be had of all 


their respective Hulls, Masts, and Yards. *701 Evelyn 
Diary 27 Jan., I laid before the Speaker the state of what had 
ben receiv’d and paid towards the building of Greenwich 
Hospital. 1727 [W. Pulteney] (title) A state of the national 
debt as it stood Dec. 24, 17x6. 1785 Burke Sp. Nabob of 
Arcot's Debts Wks. 1842 I. 342 Possibly at the time of the 
chairman’s state they might have been as high. 1786 
Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 61 They.. have asked me to 
procure a state of the advantages ofthatplace. X78BG1BBON 
Decl. tjj- F. lx. VI. 173 note. We are indebted to him [Ra- 
musio] for a correct state of the [Venetian) fleet. 1805 For- 
syth Beauties Scot. III. 281 That the commerce has.. been 
gradually increasing here [Glasgow], will appear from the 
following states. 1818 Scott Rob Roy xxiv, He . . sate down 
to examine Mr. Owen’s states, which the other thought it 
most prudent to communicate to him without reserve. 

o. Mil. A report of the numbers of a corps, 
regiment, etc. in the field, with details of casualties. 

*802 C. Tames Milit. Diet. s. v., A weekly state of a regi- 
ment,.. The difference between the state of a corps or de- 
tachment, and a mere return of the same, consists in this, 
that the former comprehends the specific casualties, &c. that 
have occurred. *8x3 Wellington in Gurwood Desp. (1838) 
X. 569 If your Lordship will do me the favor, .to look over 
the morning states which I send every week to the Secretary 
of State. 1854 Bennett in Kinglake's Crimea (1877) VI. 
App. 409 The.. officer whose duty it was to make out the 
duty * States ’. *863 Kinglake Crimea II. 237 note, The 
‘ meaning state ’..gives as present under arms (without in- 
cluding the cavalry, of which there was no ‘state ') a total of 
26,004 officers and men. 1889 Infantry Drill 451 The com- 
mander-in-chief., will himself deliver a state of the triraps to 
that Royal Personage. 1915 Times 5 Apr. 4/2 The parade 
state showed that 61 officers and 975 rank and file took part 
in the march. 

+ d. State of a vote : the framing or putting a 
question in the form in which it is to be voted 
upon. (Cf. State v. 7 e.) Sc. Obs. 

1701 Sir D. Hume Diary Pari. Scot. (Bannalyne Club) 44 
After a long debate aboui these two states, moved it might 
be put to the vote, Which of these two should be the vote. 
1703 Ibid, xox Then Sallon proposed the state of a vote, 
whether to give the Act for the Cess a first reading, or to 

S roceed to make Acts for the Security of our Religion, 
liberties, and some added, Trade. 1758 Smollett Hist. 
E ng. (17 59) IX. 315. 

VH. attrib. and Comb. 


38 . Attributive use9 of senses 29-32. a. in 
sense : Of or belonging to the State, body politic, 
or civil government; made by, issuing from the 
State ; employed by, in the service of, the State ; 
recognized, supported or enforced by the State. 
Often equivalent to ‘ of state ’ (sense 32). 

1491 Cartiilar. S. Nit it. Abcrdon. (New Spalding Club) 
I. 255 Gifeyai be,.occupiet in Stet ernndis. 1605 Shaks. 
Otk. 1. iii. 1 go Plecsc it your Grace, on to the State Affaires. 
x6xz Si.lden Illustr. Drayton's I'oly-olb. xvi. 253 Such as 
weie receiued into State-fauour and friendship by the 
Roman. 1634 Ford Perk, JVarbeck 11. ii, A State- Informers 
Character. *667 Milton P. L. j. 775 They, .expatiate and 
confer Thir State affairs. *690 Sir W. Temple Mi sc. ir. 
Ess. Poetry 58 So many Pretenders to Business and Siate- 
Imployments. X700 Evelyn Diary 24 Apr., This weeke 
there was a greate change of State Officers. 1755 Johnson, 
s. v. Pension, In England it is generally understood to mean 
pay given to a state hireling for treason to his country. 
*775 Loud. Chron, 33-25 May 495/x In the last Slate 
Lottery there were only 8x prizes above xoo I. *828 [H. Best) 
Italy as it is 427 The supporters of state religions are 
shrewdly suspected, too, of holding that one religion is as 
good as another. *836 Thirlwall Greece xxv. III. 390 On 
nis return to Catana he found there the state-galley, the 
Salaminia. 1859 Mill Liberty 190 The objections which 
are urged with reason against State education. *86o Pusey 
Min, Proph. 34 Jeroboam made a state-worship at Bethel. 
x886 Encycl. Brit. XX. 241/1 The State Railways of India. 
*892 Bk. Comm. Prayer 1662, Publ. Pref. 8 The titles of. .the 
three State Services [*<?. those for 5 Nov., 30 Jan., 29 May], 
xoop Act 5 Edw. VII, c. 19 (title) The construction.. of 
Railways in India, by State Agency, or through the Agency 
of Companies. 

b. In a wider or generalized sense ; Relating to 
politics or the art of government ; concerned with 
or depending on political considerations. 

Very common in the 17th c. ; sometimes with unfavourable 
implication, e.g. of crafty or tortuous or time-servingpolicy. 

c x6io Beaum. & Ft. Phitaster 1. i, My ignorance in state 
policy. 1623 Donne Serm. xviii. (1640) 177 State Divinity, 
that obeyes affections of persons. *637-50 Row Hist. Kirk 
(Wodrow Soc.) 399 It seemeth to be als well aganis State- 
wisdome as it is evidentlie aganis religion. *649 Milton 
Eikon, xv. 141 Had he as well known how to distinguish 
between.. the wbolsome heat of well Governing, and the 
feverous rage of Tyrannizing, his judgment in State-physic, 
had bin of more autoritie. *655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. 181 
The State Historian. *66* R. Davenport City Nightcap xir. 
29 My Lord would have made an excellent state-sophister. 
1678 Cudworth IntclL Syst. 1. v. 69a That Religion 
is nothing but a meer State-juggle and political impos- 
tuie, x68o Butler Rem. (1759) H. 59 A State-Quack, that 
. .vapours what Cures he could do on the Bodyjaolitic. c i68x 
Duke Review 83 That new state-itiaxim he invented first. 
<2x700 Evelyn Diary 2 Oct. 1685, Upon some politic and 
state reasons. *709 Steele Tatter No. 11 P 3 Mr. D . , . y 
generally writes State-Plays. 171* Addison Sped. No. 105 
p 6 The State-Pedant is wrapt up in News, and lost in Poli- 
ticks. *743 Young Ni. Th. vm. 344 How curious to con- 
template two state-rooks, Studious their nests, to feather in 
a trice. 1755 Diet. Arts & Set. s.v. Sibyls, it is the opinion 
of Prideaux, that the story of the three books of the sibyls, 
sold to Tarquin, was a state-trick or fetch of politics. 1757 
Monitor No. 79. II. 265 The languid commonwealth, .which 
has been almost brought to its last gasp, under the cruel 
bands of our late state-quacks. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend 
(1865) 131 The venerable state-moralist. *8*7 Hare Guesses 
Ser, l (1873) 198 Our statequacks of lateyeais haue thought 
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fit to style themselues Radical Reformers. 1833 J, A. Heraud 
Voy. 4 • Mem. Midshipman iiL (1837) 52 No doubt a state- 
necessity, or a state-expediency, might be made out, for the 
purpose of producing an apparent uniformity in religious 
worship. *909 Hilbert Jml. Jan. 434 The statecraft and 
state-morality of China and Japan. 

f o. with reference to affected solemnity of coun- 
tenance, as of one ostensibly burdened by secrets 
of state. Obs. 

iSrr B. Jonson Challenge at Tilt Wks. (1616) 998 There 
shall not the greatest pretender, to a < state-face, liuing, put 
on a more supercilious looke then I will doevpon you. 1639 
Glapthorne Wallenstein il ii, You must not then accost 
her.. in the Spanish garbe, with a state face. 1728 Swift 
Dial. Mad Altellinix <5- Timothy 50 Thy screw’d- up front, 
thy state-grimace. 

d. with reference to offences against the State 
and their punishment; as stale-crime , -criminal, 
h offence , - offender , - prisoner , -trial. 

164a Fuller Holy 4- Prof. St v. ix. 391 This State-sinne 
Jehu must commit to maintain bis kingdome. x68z Dryden 
Duke of Guise i, Where no ambition, nor state-crime, the 
happier spirits prove. 1692 Sir B. Shower Reasons New 
Bill Rights 6 What Harm can accrue to the Publick. .that 
in Case of State Treason Councel should be allowed to the 
Accused. 1726 Swift Gulliver l vii, Having in my. life 
perused many state-trials, which I ever observed to termin- 

nfA* s» c fliA indrrAC thftimnt fit- tn Qu/urirm 


peruseq many scace-triais. wmca i ever ooservea to terrain- 
ate as the judges thought fit to direct. 1766 Smollett 
Tram. II. 227 The isles Marguerites, where state-prisoners 
aie confined. 1798 Helen M. Williams Tour Switz. I. 
122 A castle, which is the northern bastile of the canton of 
Berne for state-offenders. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. 1. vi, 
As for the Orleans Prisoners, they are State Criminals. 1839 
Lvtton Richelieu (i. i. 70 Who ever Heard of its being a 
state-offence to kiss The hand of one’s own wife. 1886 C. E. 
Pascok Land. To-day xxvii. (ed. 3) 255 The little Chapel 
..was long used by the state prisoners in the Tower. 1893 
Baddeley Joanna / of Naples 4 His just indignation at 
this state-crime. 

e. US. Of or belonging to a State of the Union. 

m8o Abigail Adams in Fam. Lett. (1876) 388 Our State 
affairs are thus. 1784 Acts It Laws Connecticut 219 The 
Law relating to the gathering and collecting the State Rates. 
*790 M. Cutler in Life, Jrnls. 4- Corr. (1888) 1 . 460 Con- 
gress are still on the question, whether the State debts shall 
be assumed. 1888 Bryce Ainer. Commw. II. xliv. 153 As 
the frame of a State government generally resembles the 
National government, so a State legislature resembles 
Congress. 

39 . (Attributive nse of sense 17.) Belonging to, 
employed on, reserved for, occasions of state or 
ceremony ; accompanied with pomp and ceremony; 
richly or splendidly decorated, furnished, etc. (Equi- 
valent to ' of state 1 : see 1 7 b). Also State-room. 

*5*9 Latimer 4th Serm. btf. EJw. VI (Arb.) 326 As 
Chryste when he counterfayted a state goyng to Hierusalem. 
*59* Sylvester Du Bartas 1 vi. 472 Under starry State- 
Clothes. 1609 Markham Famous Wh. (1868) 22 State- 
ch ambers richly deckt and furnished. 16x5 Chapman Odyss. 

,v - *7* her State-chaiie. 1684-5 Pepys Diary 

ai Mar., A couple of state cups, very large, coming, I sup- 
pose, each to about £6 a piece. 1704 Acc. Innov. Abp. 
Dublin 17 The Governments Chaplains always Preach’d 
Upon State-days. 1761 Brit. Mag. II. 60s Their Majesties 
last, m the old state-coach x8xa H. & J. Smith Re/. Addr., 
Macbeth Tram. (1852) 173 King Duncan, in grand majesty, I 
lias got my- state-bed for a snooze. 1835 Dickens Sk. Bos, ' 
Mr. Watkins Tottle ii, Referring to the gold watch, which 
was wound up on state occasions, whether it required it or 
not. 1843 F AtRHOLT Ld. Mayors' Pageants 152 These courts 
were held in the state barge. 1846 Dickens Piet. Italy 74 
A public promenade, where.. the Genoese nobility ride 
r 2 u ?»V an V ound ' 81111 round, in state-clothes and coaches. 
1840 Mrs. Gore Engl. Char. <1852) m A state-coachman is 
pneot the most prominent embodyings of national character 
in the metropolis. 1855 TimbsCww. Lond. 686 The State 
Carriage now used by the sovereign. 2858 Simmonds Diet . 

Slate-bed, an elaborately carved or decorated bed. 
1B83 Mrs. Armytage Old Court Customs 178 Court or state 
□al Is are given during the season. 1915 Times 26 Mar. 11/4 
Dublin lm ' K>nlt k** d3ced A P rl1 *4 f or his State entry into 

40 . Objective and instrumental uses of sense 20. 
a. objective. 

*598 T. Rogers C elect. Elegies D 2 in Lamport Garl. 
w 05 nr 1 lo r ° yatl princes ana State-ruling peeres. 1600 
W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 152 Knowing themselues 
most innocent of all state-medhngs. 1601 2nd Pt. Return 
fr. Parnass. Hi. i, Such busie state-prying fellowes. 16*7 
May t. B r, State-changing comets dire. 1629 

H. Burton Babel no Bethel Ded. 3 Imposters, state- 
trenchers, troubles, and betrayers. 1657 Flatman Cordial 
11, 1 care not what your state confounders do. 173s 
Thomson Liberty in. 468 All the state wielding magick of 
his tongue. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) I. 391 The 
state-mending citizen. 1792 Ld. Westmorland in Ltcky's 
Hist Eng. j8thC. (1887} VI. 531 The present Statemaking 
mama of theworld. 1913 Engl, Rev . Jan. 284 Tiie Mongols 
are not state-builders. 

b. instrumental, chiefly with pa. pples. 

1616 J. Lane Contiu Sqr.'s T. ix. 288 Th' prize of state- 
caused strife. 1650 B. Disco Uiminiwu 8 They have gotten 
some yeers on their back, and are able to make a profession 
ot some State-establishment. 184a Miall in Nonconf II. 
i$3 An authorised, a state-provisioned clergy. *873 Yf-ats 
GroroMCiwiwi. 5 a The poor citizens, .became state-fed pau- 
pers. 1882 iM. Arnold Irish Ess. 97 State-aided elementary 
gS* r \fflJ^c stnu Ga ?’ I Se P. £ - 8 /r The very atmosphere 
" Germa ?y « becoming unbreathable to 
Iff lungs. 191a W. B. Selbie Nonconformity xii. 226 
principle of the State establishment of religion, 

41 . Special comb. : state -cabin = Staie-kook 
2 1 3 (cf. states-caMn, quot. 1767, 23 b) ; state- 
church, a church established by the state : hence 
state-ohurohism, -churohman; + state-fallen 


a. , fallen from high estate; state-letter, a letter 
written officially by a secretary of state ; + state- 
like a., stately, magnificent; + state-making, 
conveyance of an estate (see 34 b) ; state-paper, 
an official document in which some matter concern- 
ing the government or the nation is published or 
expounded; also aitrib. in Stale Paper Office ; state- 
prayers, the prayers for the king and royal family 
in the order for morning and evening prayer; 
state-prison, (a) a prison for political offenders 
(cf. 38d) ; {b) U.S.aadA ustral., a prison maintained 
by a State for the penal confinement of criminals ; 
in U.S. also state's prison ; state-quake jocular, 
a convulsion of the state ; State rights, the rights 
and powers vested in the separate States under the 
Federal constitution of the U.S.A. ; also States 
rights ; also attrib. ; state secret, a matter kept 
secret by the government ; jocularly, an important 
secret; state-statue nonce-wd., a mere image of 
a statesman; + state- ward, one’s post as 'watch- 
man for the state’; fstatewise adv., in regard to 
the State. 

1760-73 H. Brodke Fool of Qual. (1809) III. 85 Going 
down to the ^state-cabin. 1838 Civil Engtn. 4- Arch. Jml, I. 
167/2 Each side [of the saloon is] occupied with State cabins. 
17*6 Trapp Popery 1.63 They call our church and Religion, 
a "State- Church, and Religion. 1888 Schaff Hist. Cltr. 
Ch., Mod. Cltr. 1. 83 Christianity flourishes best without 
a state-church. iB6a R. Vaughan Nonconformity 391 
"State-churchism in any form was not in logical accord- 
ance with the leading principle of their polity. 1845 Miall 
in Nonconf V. 397 Government officials, who, of course, 
will be "state-churchmen to a man. 1845 E. Warburton 
Crescent . 4- Cross II. 287 Every thing about this "state- 
fallen prince wore an appearance of poverty and sadness. 
1693 Post Office patent to T. Neale 17 Feb. (MS.) All letters 
commonly called "State letters which are usually carried 
Postage firee here in England shall pass free thorow all our 
Plantations and Iselands. 1738 Birch Life Milton Wks. 
1738 I. 59 Besides the Works already mentioned, he was 
prevail’d upon .. to get his State- Letters transcrib'd. 1659 
W. Chamberlayne PJtarronida 1. 38 A magestick Vest Of 
"state-like red. 1487 Rolls of Parlt, VI. 394/x By means 
of any Feoffeement, "State makyng or Relees. 1740 S. 
Haynes {title) A Collection of "State Papers. 1849 Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng. ii, I. 172 No man wrote abler state papers. 
*9*5 H. Jenkinson Palaeogr. 4 Almost at the same time 
[temp. Hen. VII] appears a new class of Administration., 
the Department, the Office of the Secretary of State ; whose 
Records are State Papers, with, very soon, a special home 
of their own in the State Paper Office. *831 W. L. Bowles 
Life Bp. Ken II. 246 Even at Longjjeat, the "state- 
prayers, as they were called, disturbed his mind, so as 
to prevent his attending the chapel. 1733 Blackmork 
Alfred x. 365 Judg'd Guilty and condemn'd they were 
convey'd To the "State ^Prisons. 1818-33 Webster s.v. 
Prison, We have state-prisons, for the confinement of crimi- 
nals by way of punishment. *833 G. Downes Lett. Cent. 
Countries I. 158 Out in the lake is a state-prison called 
“ e Wellenberg. 1867 C. H. Pearson in Brodrick Ess. 
Reform 193 They.. are filling the State prisons in Victoria 
and New South Wales. 1645 "State-quake [see Church- 
quake]^ 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. lx. 130 Untill it hath vented 
itself with a State-quake of those countries. *766 H. Wal- 
tole Let. to G. Montagu 12 Dec., We have had.. many 
grumbles of astate-quake. 1798 Debates in Congress ax June 
(1851) 2022 The powers of our general Government are 
checked by "State rights. X846 S, M. Maury Statesmen 
Amer. 370 The struggle which ended in the triumph of the 
State rights party. 1858 Hamilton Sp. 27 Oct. (Bartlett), 
Having been all my life.. an aident ' States-rights ’ man. 
*®9° C. L. Norton Polit. Americanisms 109 State Rights. 
The political creed which favours the retention of indepen- 
aent^owers by individual States as opposed to ‘ Centraliza- 
tion . x8ai Galt Provost xlvi, I told it to Mrs. Pawkie as 
a state secret, 1831 Scott Ct, Robt. xxix, It was considered 
as a state secret of the greatest importance. 1613 Shaks. 
Hen, VIII, 1. 11, 88 If we shall stand still, In feare our 
motion will be mock’d, or carp'd at, We should take roote here, 
where we sit,orsit "State-Statues onely. a 16*5 Fletcher 
Bloody Bro.vr. i, 1, 1st so? at your "stateward, sir? [Cf. 
infra, A watchman for the State], 1643 Bridge Wound. 
Consc. Cured § 2. 17 It is lawful! for the Subjects considered 
"statewise to rayse an army to defend themselves. 

b. Combinations of the genitive or pi. : State’s 
attorney.Z 7 .Ji’., a lawyer commissioned, to represent 
the State in the courts, esp. in criminal actions ; 
8tateB-folk, + (a) persons of (great) estate or posi- 
tion ; ( 6 ) dial, yeomen-farmers, owners of small 
estates (cf. Statesman 1 2) ; states-people dial. = 
piec. ( 3 ); States-rights (see State-rights in 41); 
states-system (tr. G. staaten-systein), the federa- 
tion, of a number of states with the object of pre- 
serving the actual balance of power. 

*!??« KENDALt ; Trnv -. UI- 35* There is in Vermont.. an 
attorney-general, or, as it is called, a "states attorney, for each 
particular county. 1906 W. Walker Calvin xU; 33S The 
prosecution now fell into the charge of the states- attorney 
of the city, Claude Rigot, a friend of Calvin. ? 1727 Swift 
Gulliver, Let. Capt. Gulliver, I see myself accused of 
reflecting upon great "States-Folk. 190* Pall Mall Mag. 
bept. 53 The statesfolk too, and the townsfolk— true, a 
worshipful company I 1887 Caine Deemster Hi, The robus- 
tious states-people from twenty miles around. 1834 tr 
Heeren s Man. Hist. Polit. Syst. Europe I. Pref. p. vii. The 
history of any particular "states-system (by which we mean 
e union of several contiguous states, resembling each other 
their manners, religion, and degree of social improvement, 
and cemented together by a reciprocity of interests). 1864 
Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. xix. (1876) 340 ThePeace of West- 
phaiia is the first , . of tbose attempts to reconstruct by diplo- 


macy the European states-system which have played so 
large a part in modern history, 

t State, fl. 1 Obs. rare —1 . [ad. L. status , pa. 

pple. of sistlrc to place, set.] = Stated ppl . a. 

1581 J. Bell H addon's Answ. Osor. 313 Neither doe we 
enforce any person to state tymes of the yeare [orig. nec 
static temporum prsescriptis quenquam astrmgimus], /bid. 
323 The long processe therfore that you made of state feasts, 
and other gaddyng holydayes in y e yeare [Quse igitur de 
consccratis anni temporibus, 4* festornm distributione 
hactenus commemorasti). 

t State, a.* or quasi-ai/o. Obs. rare- 1 . [? After 
State sb. attrib.'] (See quot.) 

*57 ? Stenser iS heph. Cal. Sept. 45 They . . bearen the cragge 
so sttffe and so state {gloss, stoutely]. 

State (strft), v. Also 7 Sc. steat. [f. State jA] 
1 . tram. To place, station, rare. 

01500 Marlowe Jew of Malta n, The Christian lie of 
Rhodes, from whence you came. Was lately lost, and you 
were stated here To be at deadly enmity with Turkes. a 1734 
North Exam. 111. vii. § 8 (1740) 510 The capital Practice in 
the Corn t of King’s Bench, wherein he was stated before he 
had any Preferment.^ 174a De Foe's 'Jonr Gt. Brit. (ed. 3) 
II. 129 As the Court is now stated, all the Offices and Places 
for Business are scatter’d about, here and there. 1845 Bailey 
Resins^ i, (ed, 2) 5 Some vast temptation calmly comes And 
states itself before it, like the sun Low looming in the west. 

f b. In passive, of a quality : To reside, inhere 
in a subject. Obs. 

1678 Barclay Apol. vn. vii. 216 The Adjective [Just]., 
signifies aMan . . in whom this Quality of Justice is slated. 
1 2 . To give a certain rank or position to, to 
rank ; also in pass., to have a position, to be 
ranked. Obs. 

159* Arden of Feversham m. v. 84, I haue neglected 
matters of import That would have stated me aboue thy 
state. 1631 R. H. Arratgnm. Whole Creature Ep. Ded., 
Some of you are in a high manner, and all of You in borne 
sort seated and stated. 1632 Heywood end Pt. Iron Age 
XV. i, Shall hee inioymy birth -right, or inherite Where I am 
heire apparant?.. where I am stated, sit? 1669 Penn No 
C ross no Crown 1. ix. g 31 (1857) 122 The aspiring fallen 
angels, that affected to be greater and better than they were 
made and stated by the great Loid of all. a 17x5 Burnet 
Own Time hi. xiii. (1900) II. 314 The two religions, popish 
and protestant, were so equally stated in his mind, that a 
few grains of loyalty, .turned the balance with him. 

t b. ? To assign a value to, have an opinion 
upon. Obs. 

1671 Milton Samson 424 Thou didst plead Divine impul- 
sion prompting howr thou might'st Find some occasion to 
mfest our Foes. I state not that ; this I am sure, our Foes 
Found soon occasion [etc.]. 

t c. With complement : To constitute, to give 
(a person) the status of. Sc. Obs. 

1689 in Sc. Acts (1875) XII. 58/2 That. . The clerks should 
not be allowed to call the Earle of Selkirk before him least 
pat myght steat him ane petitorie. 

+ 3 . To place in a specified condition ; in early 
use chiefly to settle, place in safety or quiet. Obs. 

1605 B, Jonson Volpone 111. ix, On which [violence done to 
his parent] the Law should take sufficient hold. And you be 
stated in a double hope. 1628 Feltham Resolves il lii. 152 
at ^ soule stated in a deepe repose^ bewrayed her true 
affections. 1640 Shirley Constant Maid 11. ii, My next 
work ohall be # ,^o state her body in that modest temper 
bhe was possessed of. 1643 Fuller Holy 4- Prof. St. 11. x. 
go An excellent Chirurgeon he was at joynting of a broken 
? 0 »e!’ an<1 spring of a doubtfull conscience. 1654 H. 
L Estrange Chas. I (1655) 53 This answer of the Duke to 


JuiLSTRANGE Chas. I (1655) 53 This answer of the Duke to 
his impeachment. . seemed to state him in impunity, c x68x 
A. Hunt Def. Charter Lond. 37 Which put many thousand 
Fersons well stated to starving. 1685 Cotton tr. Montaigne 
*• 495) J see nowhere., a house more nobly and constantly 
maintain d than his, happy in this to have stated his affairs 
to so just a proportion, that bis estate is sufficient to do it 
without his care or trouble. 1722 De Foe Plague (1756) 
if 2 ’ x.mean especially, as you and I are stated, without a 
D welling- H ouse of our own. 1786 A, Gib Sacred Contempt. 
» I ‘l7 “is will i was stated in a wicked contradiction to the 
authority and will-of God. 

+ b. To bring about (a state of things). Obs. 

, J* Owen Saints Persev. viii. § x6. 197 Take a Cyon.. 
5 ln “. lt ° n c as close as possible, yet 'tis not united to the Tree, 
untill the oappe..be communicated to it, which communi- 
cation states the union. 

4 . To place, install in a dignity, office, Tight, etc. 
1617 Middleton & Rowley Fair Quan el 1. i, Heereyou 
boaste to mee Of a great reuenew, a large substance Wherein 
you would endow & state my daughter. 1625 Gill Sacred 
‘J* j>5 In which right, If He had not fully stated 
man-kind, then had the benefit of His purchase beene utterly 
,fr j • 4f Beaumont Psyche ix. xeix. No Proxy He, nor 
a t ate d in his Might Barely by Patent, but by Native Right. 

. ■ f iXTE f tyf; Rapt- 24 Either members must be baptized 
at their admission, or else after they are stated in the 
Church. 1654 in Burton's Diary (1828) I. 81 To state him 
in tne right of disposing of the forces* 

+ b. To confer or settle (a possession, right, 
etc.) upon, vest in a person, etc. Obs. 

Bp. Hall Hard Texts Eph. i. 14 Untill that pur- 
C j . possession of eternall life may be fully accomplished 
*638 Brathwait Bamabees Jrnl. in. 

• l 01 T“ es e [*.c. the Little Gidding community] hold and 
walke together wholly, And state their lands on uses holy. 
a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts 4- Mon. (1642) 107 The Scepter 
. . was not stated upon them of the Tribe of Iudab. 1678 
9 Cases 104, 1 acknowledge the Sovereign Power 
t n ' . to be rightly stated in the House of Commons. 
J 1 ° set In state, to treat with ceremony of 
state. 06 s. 

her r miS EV <s!S?.!j x\. u, Oh you Gods 1 or make 

TU rnS n £f 78 t * le Calidonian Queene. 1622 

Bacon Hen. VII , 80 For shee was not onely publikely con- 


STATE, 


STATEHOOD, 


traded, but stated as a Bride, and solemnly Bedded, a 1625 
Fleiciier Noble Gent. 111. i, ’Twill be rnrely strange To see 
him stated thus, as though he went A shroving through the 
City. 

fb. To state it : to aiToct the attributes of rank ; 
to go or live in state. 06s. 

1631 J. Taylor (Water P.) Sudden Turn Fortunes Wheel 
(1848) 23 Nassau,, you did gather The fearfull rebells into 
warlike bands, Who now do state it in the Nethei lands. 
165s Fuller Ch. Hist. v. xvi. 178 Wolsey began to state it 
at York as high as ever before. 1663 Killicrew Pars. 
Wedding m, v, These Gentlemen are quickly satisfi’d; what 
an ugly Whore they have got ! how she states it ! 

+ 6 . To settle, or regulate, by authority. 06s. 

164.7 Ward Simp. Cobler 28 , 1 seriously fearc, if the pious 
Parliament doe not finde a time to state fashions, . .God will 
hardly linde a time to state Religion or Peace. 1699 Plea, 
agst. Price of Com 16 Suppose, foi instance in the Southern 
parts of England,.. Corn were stated at 5s. per Bushel for 
Wheat. 1714 in Hist. Nor tl field (Mass.) (187s) 133 The 
said Committee are further impowered to state the place of 
the town upon small lots so as it may be made defensible, 
fb. ? To fix, make dependent upon. 06s. 

1671 J. Livingstone Let. 7 Oct. in See. Biogr. (Wodrow 
Soc. 1845) I. 242 Peisecution [is] bended against all who go 
not alongs in that apostacie and perjury ; and is not, then, 
suffering staled on as important a quarrel as ever was since 
the foundation of the world? 1693 South Serve. (1697) 1 . 
14 One of the grand duties of which [re. Religion] is stated 
upon Repentance, 

V. To set out (a question, problem, etc.) in proper 
form ; spec, in Logic. 

<21641 Bp. Mountagu Acts fy Mon. (1642) 110 Fiist the 
question is not rightly stated in the Conclusion. x66a Jer. 
Taylor Via Intell. 8 We find by a sad experience, that few 
Questions are well stated. 1680 Dryden Ovid's Ep. Pref., 
To state it fairly ; imitation of an author is the most advan- 
tageous way for a translator to show himself, [etc.]. 1795 
Gentl. Mag. LXV. 11. 543/2 Permit me to state a few queries 
to your Correspondents m general. 1826 Whately Logic j. 
i. 8 2 (1827) 24 An argument thus stated regularly and at 
full length, is called a Syllogism, 2869 J, Martineau Ess. 
II. 6 A problem must be slated in order to be solved. 1883 
Manch. Guard. 22 Oct. 5/3 The question is surely one which, 
stated in this way, needs no answer. 

b. Arithmetic. (See quot. 1740 .) 

1940 Dyche & Pardon Diet. (ed. 3), State w...in Ari thine- 
tick, it is the arranging numbers in such order, that the 
question may be truly answered. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 
II. 302 ( Compound Proportion), The above question may 
therefore be stated and wrought as follows : Men 18 : 241; 6 
bolls [etc. J... In general, state the several particulars on 
which the question depends, ns so many simple proportions, 
[etc.]. 

c. To state a case : to set out the facts of a matter 
or pleading for consideration by a court. Said of 
a pleader or advocate ] also of a court when allow- 
ing an appeal from its own judgement ; also gen. 

169a Cal. Treas. Papers 265 Mr. Lowndes to state his case 
to be laid before the King. 1710 Addison Whig-Exam. 
No. 5 r 3 , 1 must observe, that the Advocates for this doctrine 
have stated the case in the softest and most palatable terms 
that it will bear. 1857 Act 20 21 Viet. c. 43 § 4 If the. . 

justices he of opinion that the application is merely frivolous 
..they may refuse to slate a case. 2879 Act 42 # 43 Viet. 
c. 49 § 33 Any person aggrieved who desires to question a 
conviction, .of a court of summary jurisdiction, .may apply 
to such court to state a special case. 

d. To state an account or accounts : to set down 
formally the debits and credits arising in a course 
of business transactions. Also fig. 

1648 Heylin Relat. ,J- Observ.i. 83 About the beginning of 
March, was given to Col. Sydenham and Col. Bingham 1000 1 . 
apiece, as part of their Arrears ; their Accounts not yet 
stated. cx68j Cal. Treas, Papers 16 To be referred to Mr. 
Surveyor to state y° accompt and examine y® bills and report 
it to y® Lords Commissioners. X690 Jmls. Ho. Lords XIV. 
606/1 An Act for appointing and enabling Commissioners 
to examine, take, and state, the Public Accompts of the 
Kingdom. 171a Arbuthnot John Bull x. xi, John spent 
several Weeks in looking over his Bills, and by comparing 
and stating his Accompts he discovered, that, .he had been 
egregiously Cheated. 1718 Freethinker No. 33 f 9 After 
this, when he finds himself most in Temper, let him coolly 
state the Accompts of his Love, by computing, .the Profits 
and the Losses, arising from it. 

f e. To state a vote, a question : to frame a quest i on 
in the form in which it is in tended to vote upon it. Sc. 

1700 Sir D. Hume Diary Pari. Scot. (Bannatyne Club) 9 
And then the vote came to be stated, Whether the Parlia- 
ment should proceed to the Sheriff’s procedure, or the Lords’ 
their coming in, under these words Lords or Sheriff, Carried 
by one vote Sheriffs. Ibid, 33 Then the question was 
offered to be stated To allow the exportation.. or Not 
a 171a Fountainiiall Decis. (1759) II. 420 Then the vote 
was stated, If Sir Andrew Kennedy’s taking Conservator 
dues, .was relevant to infer deprivation. 

8 . To declare in words; to represent (a matter) 
in all the circumstances of modification; to set 
out fully or in a definite form. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Feb. 1. § 34 Whereupon it was 
thought fit that the whole affair.. should be stated and en- 
larged upon in a conference between the two Houses. 1667 
Boyle Urig. Formes <J- Qual. (ed. 2) 332 Themes, where the 
names that are of very common and necessary use have (yet) 
their significations very little stated or agreed upon. 1764 
Goldsm. Trav. 361 Yet think not, thus when Freedom's ills 
1 state, I mean to flatter kings, or court the great, 1781 
Cow per Conveys. 8x6 It has indeed been told me (with what 
weight. How credible, ’tis hard for me to state) That [etc.J. 
*8oa Maria Edgeworth Mor. Tates, Forester xii. (1848) 57 
The facts were so plainly and forcibly stated, that his hopes 
even from law began to falter. x8xo Scott Let. in Lockhart 
(1837) II. viii, *84 The only purpose which I suppose Lord 
Lauderdale had in view was to state charges which could 


855 

neither be undei stood nor lefuted. i860 Tyndall Glac. «. 
i. 224 It will not be a useless labour., to state.. our present 
views of light and heat. x86a Kaliscii Ilebr. Gram. 1. 19 
Exercise vii. State the lensons why metheg is employed in 
the following words. 1891 Law Times XC. 463/1 The 
contents of the deed were falsely stated. 

b. Const. ( a ) with a clause (introduced by that') 
as object ; (Z>) with object followed by the inf., 
chiefly pass. 

(a) 1801 Farmer's Mag. Apv. 157 It has ah eady been stated, 
that 3,000,000 of acies aie requited to be in whent. 1850 
Gladstone Glean. (1879) II. 123 We may state that his 
father was known, .to be a man of extieme opinions. x866 
Thirlwall Lett. (1881) II. 77 Diego then stated that he was 
going to the university of Salamnnca. * 

(b) 1838 Lindley Flora Med. 57 Conium is stated by 
Aretmus to be anti-aphrodisiac. 1839 Fk, A. Kemble Resid. 
in Georgia (1863^ 13 Upon an English lady's stating it to be 
her intention to visit these persons. 1846 Penny Cycl. Suppl. 
II. 502/2 The inhabitants, whose number is stated not to 
exceed a thousand. 1857 Gladstone Glean, (1879) VI, 89 
It is sometimes stated to have been owing to accident. 

c. To specify (a number, price, etc.). 

1789 New Lond. Mag. July 370/a Fifteen thousand men 
effective are stated. 1823 Soui hey Penins. War 1 . 373 The 
numbers of the Spanish army have been variously stated 
from 14,000 to 40,000. 1842 Bischoff Woollen Manuf. (1862) 
II. i6p To enable the manufacturers to afford the cloths at 
the puces I have stated. 1854 Poultry Chron. II. 147 State 
your profession, especially if a clergyman. 1859 Rankine 
Steam Engine etc. 428 The vacuum in the condenser being 
often measured by a mercurial gauge, is sometimes stated 
in inches of mercury. 

Stateable : sec Statable. 

Statecraft (stei-tkraft). [f. State sh. + Craft.] 
The art of conducting state affairs ; statesmanship. 
Sometimes with sinister implication: Crafty or 
overreaching statesmanship. 

*642 Fuller Holy * Prof. St. iv. v. 263 Some plead that 
dissembling is Lawfull in the State-crnft, upon the piesup- 
position that men must meet with others which dissemble. 
X7*9 Oldisworth Callipxdia iv. 582 Well verst in State- 
Craft, the mysterious Trade, They know to gild and paint a 

? ious Fraud. 1743 Fielding True Patriot No. 0 F x 6 Nor can 
help observing.. another piece of state craft..; for while 
we sent for this troop of singers into England, we left several 
troops of our soldiers abroad. 1798 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Mag. V. 352 To avoid a civil, wage a foreign war, is an old 
adage of profligate state-craft. 1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
xviit. IV. 163 A double treason, such as would have been 
thought a masterpiece of statecraft by the great Italian 
politicians of the fifteenth century. x86x Tullocii Engl. 
Purit. 1 . 2 The English Reformation . . was also the ereatuic 
of statecraft, and royal policy. 1873 Symonds Grh. Poets i. 
16 The men who lose to the greatest eminence in statecraft 
are to he reckoned among the primitive philosophers of 
Greece. 1886 Manch. Exam. 18 Jan. 5/5 It savours more of 
stateciaft than of statesmanship. 1887 Lowell Democracy 
etc. 34 Statecraft is no longer looked upon as a mystery, 
but as a business. 

So State-craftsman, an expert in statecraft. 
1809-10 Coleridge Friend II. 185 Whatever study or 
doctrine bears upon, .a certain Phantom of a State in toto. 
which is every where and no where, this shall be deemed 
most useful and wise ; and all else is the state.craftsmnn's 
scorn. 19x4 Wells in Engl. Rev. Jan. 202 State-craftsmen 
sat with their historical candles burning. 

Stated (stated), ppl. a. [f. State v. +-ed K 
In early use perh. rather f. L. stat-us appointed, 
fixed, regular (see State a.) + -ed 1.] 

+ 1. Fixed, regular in operation or occurrence; 
not occasional or fluctuating. 06s. 

<11641 Bp. Mountagu Acts <$■ Mon. (1642) 124 Extra- 
ordinary singular courses, sometimes intervenient in naturall 
processes, alter not the generall, stated, habituall course of 
nature. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe 1. (Globe) 162 That altho’ 
there were no stated Inhabitants who liv’d on the Spot ; yet 
that there might sometimes come Boats off from the Shore. 
173a Johnson Rambler No. 188 r a The pleasure which men 
are able to give in conversation, holds 110 stated proportion 
to their knowledge or their virtue, a 1774 Goldsm, Sum. 
Exper. Philos. II. 134 Thus every four-and-twenty hours 
they have two tegular and stated winds. 

2. Of times, amounts, etc. : Fixed or settled by 
authority, agreement, custom, promise, or pre- 
arrangement. 

1667 0 . Heywood Heart-Treas, xi, 129 ’Tis good for a 
Christian to keep up set and stated times of prayer. x6oo 
Child Disc. Trade i. 30 If a low stated Interest by Law be 
the cause of Riches, no Country would be poor, . . all having 
it in their power to state their Interest as low as they please 
by Law. *771 Goldsm. Hist, Eng. IV. 34X None but men 
already possessed of a stated fortune, were allowed a privi- 
lege of carrying a gun. 1784 Cowfer Tiroc. 606 ’Tis not 
enough that Greek and Roman page, At stated hours, his 
freakish thoughts engage. 1804 J, Grahams Sabbath (1823) 
30 [He] Opens the book, and reverentially The stated portion 
reads. x8ax Bayley Tower Lend. 1. 194 A keeper, appointed 
by the king's letters patent, with a stated salary. 1823 
Southey Penins. Warl. 387 All the French troops in Anda- 
lusia were to proceed by stated journies. 1884 E. Yates 
Recoil. II. 202, I should get rid of the long familiar life of 
the Office, with its stated Hours of attendance. 

b. Of an action, ceremony, observance, etc. : 
Having its fixed time and manner; ‘set’, not 
casual. 

Stated meeting, one of the regular periodical meetings (of 
a society, an Oxford College) as distinguished from meetings 
occasionally called. 

1697 (title), Stated Christian Conference asserted to be 
a Christian duty ; or A plea for stated Conference. 1698 
M. Henry Lift P. Henry x. (1699) 165 It is of use in 
stated Prayer, ordinarily to observe a Method, according to 
the several Parts of Prayer. 1734 Watts Reliq, Jim. (1789) 


49 When a whole family sits down together, to make a regu- 
lar and stated meal. 1856 N. Brit. Rev, XXVI. 61 This., 
is the proper course to be taken by ordinary Christian 
teachers, m their stated expositions of Scripture. 1867 
Ruskin Time ft Tide iii. § 12 Invite liustwqithy peisons 
of other classes to join your council ; appoint time and place 
for its stated sittings. 1907 Colonial Soc. Massachusetts 
Apr. 280 A Stated Meeting of the Society was held, on 
Thursday. Ibid., The Records of the last Stated Meeting 
were lead and approved. 1913 (16 June) in Oxf. Univ. Gas., 
At a Stated General Meeting held to-day the College [Biase- 
nose] made a grant of £ 100 to the General Fund of the 
University. 

o. Of a functionary, an employment : Recog- 
nized, regular, official. 

X752 Wesley Whs. (1872) II. 251 W. Harding who . .was a 
stated Preacher. x8o8 W. Wilson Dissenting Churches II. 
28' The iclish of his labour excited a desire after a stated 
ministry. r86x Coutrtb. Eccl. Hist. Connecticut 221 Theie 
is a disposition to supeisede this ministry of pastois, by a 
ministry of stated supplies s— men employed to perform the 
duties of a pastor, but not inducted, in any appropriate way 
into the pastoral office. 19x1 Webster s. v., Stated clerk, in 
the Presbyterian churches of the United States, the secietary 
of a court, 

f d. Definitely recognizable, decided ; declared, 
avowed. 06s. 

1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 82 If Holiness of state here he 
a stated separation of the person from the world, to God. 
1680 Spirit of Popery 51 He..saith, That the King_ Erects 
a Papacy in lumself 11101c absurdly than the Pope did ; and 
saith, That he is a stated Antichrist. 1687 [Shields] Hind 
let loose 4ix Nay, we are by this obliged, if ever we be in 
case, to bring these stated Enemies to God and the Country 
to condign punishment. 17x9 Dk Foe Crusoe 1. (Globe)225 
To carry me directly on to. .Repentance., and., to a stated 
Reformation. 

3. (I 11 senses 7 , 8 of the vb.) a. Of a law, rule, 
penalty : Formulated, explicitly set forth. 

x68x-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) III. 461 Now the Law 
obliges us under a certain stated Penalty to do and forbear 
what it commands and forbids. 1694 Collier Ess. Mor. 
Sulji. 1. (1709) 133 Particular Satisfaction for every Afiiont 
in Conversation cannot be Awarded l>y Stated Laws. X765 
Blacicstone Comm. I. 92 What equity is, and how impos- 
sible in it's veiy essence to be leduced to stated rules, hath 
been shewn. Ibid. 238 [Oppressions springing from sovereign 
power] must necessarily be out of the reach of any stated 
rule, or express legal provision. 1768 Ibid. III. xxvii. 435 A 
penalty in the nature of stated damages ; as a rent of 5 1. 
an acie for ploughing up antient meadow. 

b. Narrated, alleged as fact. 

1787 Polwiiele Engl. Oiatorw. 339 Adhere To stated Facts. 
1900 Spectator 25 Dec. 1093/1 In poetry, history, biography, 
and even in Holy Writ, we continually find the page., 
diawing its light and meaning from thestnted vroids of quite 
unknown speakers. 

c. Stated account'. a statement of account that 
has been agreed to by the parlies to a suit. 

1765 J. T. Athyns Chanc. Rep. (1781) II. x When the 
defendant sets forth a stated account lie shall not be obliged 
to go on upon a gencial one, because very often n stated 
account would unravel a perplexed affair. *787 J. Mitford 
Plead. Suits C/tauc. (ed. 2) 208 A plea of a stated account is 
a good bar to a bill for an account. 1862 Watkrston Man. 
Commerce 303 Stated Account, in the English taw of 
accounts, is an account settled whether it be signed or not. 

d. Law. Stated case , case staled : A summary of 
the points in dispute, drawn up by agreement of 
the parties to an action, to be presented to a court 
or an arbitrator in order to facilitate a speedy 
decision. 

1899 Daily News 15 May 11/2 We fa firm of solicitors] 
take the liberty of sending you a punt of a stated case 
herein, and of the decision of the Court of Session thereon. 

Statedly (steftcdli), adv. [f. Stated ppl. a. 

+ -LY2.] 

1. With regularity, as a regular practice, con- 
stantly, not occasionally or spasmodically. 

1670 Baxter Cure Ch.-divisions 52 The Profession it self, 
or open covenanting with God is the thing statedly necessary 
to the being of visible Christianity. 1743 J. Morris Semi. 
viii. 216 That profession of faith in Jesus Christ, which is 
made at baptism, is statedly renewed at the Lord’s supper. 
1799 Underwood Treat. Dis, Childhood (ed. 4) 1 . 55 note, 
N umerous children .. from their infancy have been for several 
days without a motion ; nor would any gentle means procure 
it statedly. 1818 W, Field Man. Dr. Parr I. rso It will 
long be remembered by those who were statedly or occasion- 
ally his hearers. *833 Browning Bp. Blougram's Apol. 945 
You, Gigadibs, who, thirty years of age, Write statedly for 
Blackwood's Magazine. 1894 Crockett Raiders (ed. 3) 25 
Men., who met statedly for their diets of worship. 

2. According to what is stated or alleged. 

1867 Ruskin Time Tide § 37. yiii. (1004) 46 A passage 
from the statedly authoritative portions of the Bible. 

Stateful (sttfl'tful), a. Now rare or 06s. [f. 
State s6. + -Fin,.] Full of state or dignity, stately. 

*591 Sylvester Du Bartas r. vi. 342 To humble suiters 
neither stern nor statefull. 1624 T, Gokin Medit. Lords 
Prayer in Farr Set. Poetry fas. / (1848) 324 Thou lookest 
down from heaven, thy stateful throne. 

Hence Sta’tefttlly adv., Sta-tefulness. 

1633 Fuller Hist. Comb. 79 It is not worthy to cany the 
books after Oxford Library for the statefulness of the Edifice. 
1891 Sara J. Duncan American Girl in Land. 68, I was 
rolling up Regent Street statefully in the carriage of Mrs. 
Torquilin. 

Statehood (st£i*thud). [f. Statu sh. + -hood.] 
The condition or status of a political state (see 
State s6. 30 , 31 ). Chiefly with reference to the U.S. 

1868 New York Times 8 June, Why indeed should the 
Federal Senate be organized on the basis of an extinct state- 
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hood? x88i J. Davis Rise fy Fail Conftd, Govt. 1. 291 The 
comparative claims of Statehood and Union. 1906 Outlook 
29 Dec. 819/1 That indiscriminate turmoil through which 
Russia lias yet to light her way to coherent statehood. *911 
Times 10 Apr. 8/4 Utah was admitted to Statehood in 1896. 

State-house, [f. State jA +Hoose sb. Piob. 
suggested by Du. stcdkuis (now sladhuis) Stadt- 
house.] 

+ 1 . a. A house of state; a building appropriated 
to state-ceiemouies. b. = Senate house 1 . Obs. 

xsg3 Nashe Christ’s T. 65 b, Humaine miters haue theyr 
vse of reprouing vices, as well as the Scriptures. It is an 
easie matter to prayse God, in thaj wherein hee hath placed 
the especial! state-house of his praises. 1614 Raleigh H ist . 
World 11. xxiii. 5 4. 574 Pacuuiusin Capua.. lockt the Sena- 
tors vp within the State-house, and offered their liues to the 
Peoples mercie, 

f 2 . A town hall ; = Stadthouse. Obs. 

1627 Bp. Hall Apol. agst. Broumists § 9 Wits. (1628) 578 
Is it no Citie, if there be mud-walles halfe-broken, low 
Cottages vnequally built, no State-house? 1634 B rereton 
Trav. (ChethamSoc.) 19 Delph hath, .the finest state-house 
said to be in all the seventeen provinces. 1686 CoL Laws 
N. Fork I. 182 The Citty Hall or State House with the 
Ground thereunto belonging. 1756 Mas. Calderwood 
Lett. «j- Jmls. (1884) nr The State-house fat Amsterdam] 
yon have seen a print of. ... 

3 . a. In some of the North American colonies 
before 1776, the building in which the public affairs 
of the colony or province were transacted. Also 
applied to the building used by an Indian tribe for 
its deliberative assemblies. Obs. exc. Hist, 

1639 In Virginia Mag. III. 30 A Levye. .is raised for the 
building of aStatehowse at James Cittie. 1634 E. Johnson 
Wonder-working Prmiid. 109 The Indian King, .gathered 
together his chiefe Counsellors, and.. afterward gave them 
Audience, in a State-house, round, about fifty foot wide, 
made oi long poles stuck in the ground. 1662 Archives of 
Maryland I. 434 The Vpper howse took into Consideracion 
the place for the Seateing of the State howse. 1709 J. Law- 
son New Voy. Carolina 37 In these [Indian] State-Houses 
is transacted all Publick and Private Business, relating to 
the Affairs of the Government 172$ New Hampsh. St. 
PapersXVlll. 1 The s 4 Dishonour and Iuconv[en]ienpe may 
both be remedyed by building a State house for holding the 
s d General Asseinr and Courts. 1770 J. Adams Diary 
13 July, Wks. 1850 II. 347 This TiltoiVs is just behind the 
State House. 

b. U.S. The building in which the legislature 
of a State of the Union has its sessions ; a State 
c&pitol. 

1786 E. Watson Men <$■ T. Revolution. (1861) 282 The 
State House, the Capitol of Maryland. 1821 T. Dwight 
Trav. I. 495 The State-house (at Boston, Mass.].. has a 
most noble and commanding position. 1908 W. Churchill 
Mr, Crew's Career ix. 134 I’ll call in on you at the State- 
house day after to-morrow. 

O. allrib. 

1671 i Sec, N. Amsterdam VI. 308 The Stone Well in the 
State-House- Yard. 1830 O. W. Holmes Dorchester Giant 
to Then he brought them a pudding.. As big as the State. 
House dome. 1008 W. Churchill Mr. Crewe's Career xi. 
167 Austen took his way slowly across the State house park. 

Stateless (st^-tles), a. [f. State sb. + -less.] 
a. Without a state or political community, b. 
Destitute of state or ceremonial dignity, 
t Stateless state-, a state not worthy of the name. 
x6og F. Gkevil Mustapha v, iij, What soule then . . 
Would hold a life of such a statelesse State, xfixx Speed 
Hist. Gt. Brit. va. xl. S 5. 346 The Northumbrians expulsing 
their statelesse Hericus. .so pacified the King, that [etc.]. 
1638 D rumh. of Hawth. Irene Wks. (1711) 169 Cast not your 
selves into a voluntary Servitude ; turn not your selves into 
a stateless State. 1843 D. Jrrrold Punch's Lett. Ded., 
Wks. 1864 IIL 450 Ye who nave., with kindly conjurations 
given state to stateless Kings. 1902 B. Kidd Prime. Western 
Civil is. x. 34.3 In the section of which England is the centre 
we catch sight.. of a conception round which a practical 
system of world-politics.. is actually slowly beginning to 
centre ; namely, the ideal of a stateless competition of all the 
individuals of every land. 

Statelet (statist), [f. State sb. + -let.] a 
small state. 

1863 Morn. Star 14N0V., The innumerable currencies [in 
Germany twenty-five years ago], each Statelet having a little 
system of its own. woo Crockett Joan of Sword Hand 
i. 7 That cluster of hill statelets which is called collectively 
Masurenland. 

|| Sta telich, adv. Obs. rarer \ [G, statlich 
(now stattlick : see Stately). The folio (1616) 
has the word in black letter as foreign.] Ia a stately 
manner. 


tfiioB. JoNSON-rifofc. n. iv, Svb. Dol, my Lord Whachums 
Sister, you must now Beare your selfe statelich. Dol. O, 
let me alone. . . I’ll keep ray distance, laugh, and talke aloud ; 
Haue all the trickes of a proud sciruy Lady. 
Sta-telihood. [See -hood.] Stateliness. 

184s Tail's Mag. XII, 208 With solemn statelihood, the 
camel’s head o’erlooks the press. 1906 S. W. Mitchell 
Pearl 27 In statelihood of mighty place She stood. 

f Statelike, adv. Obs, rare . [f. State sb. + 
-like.] In a stately manner. 

1456 Sm G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 302 Quhen he 
wrytis, his writtis suld be wele and statelyke devisit and 
dytit. 2639 Du Verger tr. Camus' Admir. Events 62 He 
caused them to carry him.. into a chamber most state-like 
furnished. 


Statelily (st*i*tlili), adv. Now rare. [f. 
Stately a. + -ly 2 .] In a stately manner. 


statelily. 1796 Mod. 
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Walking in statelily himself, he beckoned me to follow. 
1859 Tennyson Marr. Geraint 175 She, Sweetly and 
statelily, and with all grace Of womanhood and queenhood, 
answer’d him. 1003 Kipling in Windsor Mag. bept. 370/1 
The Head Chief bowed solemnly and statelily before Taffy. 

Stateliness (stH’tlines). [f. Stately a. + 

-HESS.] 

f 1 . Haughtiness, arrogance. Obs. 

1509 Barclay Shyp of Fplys 90 Suche as foloweth shame- 
full wantonnes, Ungoodly Juste, and statelynes of mynde. 
1513 Bradshaw St. Werbnrge 1. 1860 Pryde, statelenes, and 
sensualyte Were not in her founde. *53 ° Palsgr. 27s/ 8 
Statelynesse, arrogance, bourgoisie. 1582 Bentley Mon. 
Matrones 96 Thou hast meekened me,., to put from me all 
manner of presumption, and statelmesse of hart. 1644 
Milton Areop. (Arb.) 33 DM they but know how much 
better I find ye esteem it to imitate the old and elegant 
humanity of Greece, then the barbaiick pride of a Hunnish 
and Norwegian stateliness. 

2 . Lofty dignity of manner or behaviour. Some- 
times with unfavourable notion : Repellent dignity, 
stiffness or formality of manners. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia 11. ii. [Sommer) 103 b, It pleased 
the Princesse (in whom indeede statelines shines through 
conrtesie) to let fall some gratious looke vpon me. 1654 
Co rains Dianea r. 10 Her entreaties weie delivered with 
such an inbred statelmesse, that they seemed rather com- 
mands then prayers, a 1700 Evelyn Diary 11 Jan. 1682, 
He told him likewise of his stateliness and difficulty of 
accesse. X740 Richardson Pamela 11 . 310 They rallied him 
on the Stateliness of his Temper. 1828 D'Israeli Chas. I, 
III. ii. 17 There was a cold reserve in his speech, and a 
stateliness in his habits, 1879 Morley Burke 1. 9 A certain 
Inborn stateliness of nature, which made him. unwilling to 
waste thoughts on the less dignified parts of life. 

+ 3 . Loftiness of position or rank. Also, as a 
title of dignity. Obs. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 332 For some haue beene 
aduaunced to degrees of statelynesse, through the noblenesse 
of their byrth. 1638 W. Lisle Heliodorus vh. 112 And 
when he came her Statelinesse [the Princess] before, They 
will’d him, yet he would not her adore. 

4 . Nobleness of proportion or design ; grandeur, 
magnificence. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 431/1 The said dukes 
house of the Sauoie, to the which inbeautie and statelmesse 
of building, .there was not any other in the realme compar- 
able. Z615 G. Sandys Trap. 1. 31 Mosaike painting.. com- 
posed of littlesquare pieces of marble; gilded and colomed..; 
which set together, as if imbossed, present an vnexpressikle 
statelinesse. 1748 Anson's Voy. nr. ii. 313 The stateliness, 
freshness, and fragrance of its woods. 1869 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. (1876) III. xii. 236 Its walls indeed crown.. a height 
great enough to give the minster yet further stateliness in 
the view from the lower ground. 19x4 Blackui. Mag. Feb. 
243/2 A monument of amazing stateliness. 

5 . Imposing dignity of personal aspect or car- 
riage. 

ax 667 Cowley Ess., Of Greatness (1906) 429 Like a 
Daughter of great Jupiter for the stateliness and largeness 
of her person. *784 Cowper Task v. 76 The cock foregoes 
His wonted strut; and.. seems to resent His alter'd gait 
and stateliness retrench'd. 1833 Tennyson Ele&nore iv, How 
many measured words adore The full-flowing harmony Of 
thy swan-like stateliness Eleanore ? 1885 Munch. Exam. 
20 Mar. 8/6 His bearing had always a kind of stateliness, 
utterly free from pomp or pretence. 

0 . Loftiness of diction, dignity of style in speech 
or writing. 

1591 Harington Orl. Fur. Pref. f iij b, Heroicall Poesie, 
that with her sweet statelinesse doth erect the mind. 1649 
F. Roberts Claris Bibl. 404 The Princely statelinesse of 
his stile hath inclined some to believe that he [Isaiah] was 
of the blood-Royal. 1789 Belskam Ess. I. xii. 231 The 
Spenserian stanza must be allowed to exhibit a certain air 
of stateliness. 1884 R. W. Church Bacon ix, 222 The state- 
liness and dignity of the Latin corresponded to the proud 
claims which he made for his conception of the knowledge 
which was to be. 

Stately (st^’tli), (I. and adv. Forms : 4-8 
statly, 5-7 statelie, 5-6 -lye, 5-7 Sc. staitly, 5- 
stately, [f. State sb. + -ly. Cf. the equivalent 
Estatbly a. and adv. in 14-15^ c. 

The G. staatlich of identical formation has now in the 
literary language only the sense ‘ pertaining to a (political) 
state or to the State ’. In dialects, however, and in early 
mod. German, it has the meanings of the Eng. word, which 
in standard German have been transferred to stattlick, 
f. statt = Stead sb, Cf. Du. statelijk , Sw, st&tlig, stately, 
magnificent.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of personal appearance or demeanour, and of 
persons with reference to these. In early use, 
Befitting or indicating high estate, princely, noble, 
majestic. In later use, Imposingly dignified. 
(Occasionally said of animals : cf. 4 b.) 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1372 Thou rote of false lovers, 
duk Tasoun !. .Thow madist thyn recleymyng & thyn luris 
To ladyis of thyn statly aparaunce. C1430 Lydg. Min. 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 11 Sapience, To-fore whos face, most 
statly and rialle, Were the vij. science callyd liberealle. 
Ibid. 213 This stately fowle most imperial,. .Callid in Scrip, 
ture the fowle celestial. 1724 Ramsay Vision xi, He, with 
..staitly air, did me rebuke. 1877 Miss Yonge Cameos 
Ser. nr. xi. 94, She was a good, sensible, and learned woman, 
but the stateliest of dames. 

absol. 1868 Tennyson Lucretius 172 That council-hall 
Where sit the best and stateliest of the land. 

b. Of movement, a person or animal in move- 
ment : Dignified, deliberate. 

XS93 Shaks. Rich. II, v. ii. xo Bullingbrooke, Mounted 
vpon a hot and fierie Steed,.. With slow, but stately pace, 
kept on his course, 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey vu ii, A whole 


STATELY. 

flock of stately geese issued in solemn pomp from another 
gate. ... 

2. Of persons, their dispositions or actions, 
f a. Haughty, domineering, arrogant. Obs. 

e 1440 Alphabet of Tales lxxx. 62 And sho was a passand 
fayr mayden emang all o]>er, & with {> at fho was passand 
statelie & prowde, & thoght skom be evur ilk common man. 
Ibid, dcxlu. 428 He was neuer prowde nor statelye. c 1430 
in Aungier Syon (1840) 361 For often tymes statly and un- 
religious porte causeth mrnmur and grudgynge to other. 
1544 Betham Precepts War 1. clxx. H vij b, The multitude 
neuer iustly ne egally can beare rule and offyee thorough 
theyr airogaunte, stubbume, and stately conditions. XS77 
1 Hanmer Anc. Eccl, Hist. (1619) 180 He piesumed to waxe 
stately against his fellow Emperours. i599 Hayward 1st Pt. 

1 Life tf Reign Hen. IV 4 Neither did the continuanceof his 
Raigne bring him to a pioude port and stately esteeming of 
kimselfe, but in his latter yeares he remained so gentle and 
faire in cariage, that [etc.]. 1607 Topskll Four-f. Beasts 658 
Such is the stately mind of this little Beast, that while her 
limbes and strength lasteth, she tariieth & saueth her self in 
the tops of tal trees. 

b. In milder sense ; Showing a sense of supe- 
riority ; repeUently dignified ; not affable or 
approachable. In recent use a euphemistic appli- 
cation of sense 1 . 

a 1625 Fletcher Wit without M. 11. ii, This widow is the 
strangest thing, the stateliest, and stands so much upon her 
excellencies. x688 Penton Guardian's Instr. 22 When I say 
I would have my eldest son a little stately : I do not mean 
any degree of that gross imperious Pride which God and 
Man hates. 171a Swift Let, to D'hess of Ormond 20 Dec., 
[Your grace’s picture] will set me labouring upon majestic, 
sublime ideas..; and will make those who come to visit me 
think I am grown on the sudden wonderful stately and 
leserved. 1841 James Brigand vii, When we did meet, he 
was distant and stately in his manner. 1848 Thackeray 
Van. Fair xlix, Their ladyships made three stately curtsies. 

absol. 1707 Rejl. Ridicule 88 There are Women who think 
to act the Stately by affronting every body. 

3. Of things : Appertaining to or befitting a 
person of high estate ; magnificent, splendid. 

C1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 3 In statly wise 
whan thei were mett, Eche oone welle horsed, made no 
delay, But with her mayer rood forthe in her way. X433 — 
5. Edmund 1. 134 The statly royal date Whan I first gan 
on this tianslacioun. 1447 Bokenam Saints, Magd. 870 
Thou lyist here in a statly paleys, Bewrappyd in clothys of 
sylk & gold. 1553 Act 2 3 Phil. Mar. c. 20 § i.The 

Duchie of Lancastree, being one of the most famous Prince- 
liest & Stateliest peeces of our said Sovereigne Ladie the 
Quenes auncyent Enheritance. 1383 Stubbes A nut. A bus. 
(1585) 65 Golde silke or silver lace of stately price. 1639 
Fuller Holy War iv. xii. 188 [Lewis the ninth] arrived in 
Cyprus ; where Alexius Lusignan King of the Island enter- 
tained him according to the stateliest hospitality. 1736 
Nugent Gr. Tour, Germany II. 256 In winter they have 
races in stately sledges, besides masquerading and splendid 
balls. 1842 Tennyson Ld. of Burleigh 43 A gateway she 
discerns With armorial hearings stately, 
b. of ceremonies, etc. 

1303 Shaks, 3 Hen. VI, v. vii. 43 That we spend the time 
With stately Triumphes, mirthful! Comicke shewes. 1648 
Gage Westlnd. 16 The Dominicans . , invited all the Jesuites 
. . to a stately dinner both of Fish and Flesh. 1891 £. Pea- 
cock N. Brendoit I, 53 The most stately ritual that can be 
devised. 1899 A. C. Benson Life E. W. Benson I. xvii. 633 
The circumstances of his life placed him in stately spheres of 
activity. X91X W. W. Fowler Relig. Exp. Rom. People 
ix. 218 Meaningless as they were, the stately processions 
remained. 

4. Imposing or majestic in size and proportions, 

a. of inanimate things, a building, town, tree, 
mountain, etc. Also of a ship, now usually with 
some reference to its motion : see 1 b. 

c 1450 in Kingsford Chron. London (1905) 142 And many 
moo good tovnys and stately vfllagis. 1586 A. Day Eng. 
Secretary 1. (1625) 23 Woods high and decked with Stately 
trees, 159% Shaks. i Hen. VI, 1. vi. 21 AstatelyerPyramis 
to her iTe reare, Then Rhodophes or Memphis euer was. 
16x3-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. i. 10 Or the Nymph of 
Kent, That statelyest Ships to sea hath euer sent. 1632 
Lithgow Trav, 1. 25 This Prouince is mainely watered 
through the middle with stately Po. 1667 Milton P, L. iv. 
X42 And as the ranks ascend Shade above shade, a woodie 
Theatre Of statliest view, 1700 R. Cromwell in Eng. Hist. 
Rev. (1898) XIII. 116 A statly chine, accompaned with a fatt 
Turkey. 1784 J ohnson in Boswell (1904) II. 569 When some- 
body talked of being imposed on in the purchase of tea and 
sugar, and such articles ; 1 That will not he the case ', said he, 
‘ if you go to a stately shop, as I always do.’ 1842 Tennyson 
Locksley Hall 37 Many an evening by the waters did we 
watch the stately ships. 1914 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 301/1 
From the walls of stately cathedrals and monuments, they 
being dead may yet speak. 

b. of a person or animal. (Cf. 1 b.) 

1633 Walton Angler 1. ix, The Carp is the Queen of 
Rivers: a stately, a good, and a very subtle Fish. 1687 
A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 148 After them, came., 
at length the Basha himself, mounted on a stately Horse. 
18x5 Byron Hebr. Mel., Wild Gazelle ii. The Cedars wave 
on Lebanon, But Judah’s statelier maids are gone ! 1823 
Scott Betrothed xiii, Fourscore years had not quenched the 
brightness of her eyes, or bent an inch of her stately height. 
X849 W. E. Aytoun Lays Scott. Cavaliers 1x3 When they 
scent the stately deer. 1831 Tennyson Sonn. Macready , 
Gamck and statelier Kemble, and the rest Who made a 
nation purer through their art. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola 1. 
xix, She looked up with one of her happy, loving smiles at 
the stately old man. *007 Vemey Mem. II. 488 A tall, 
dignified woman.. and the mode in which her black hair 
towered above her forehead made her statelier still. 

o. Of sound ; Impressive, majestic. 

1633 Stanley Hist. Philos, hi, (1687) 102/2 Good Heavens, 
what voice is this, how strange and stately ? a x66i Fuller 
Worthies , Cornw. (1662) 196 The hall (rising above tbe 
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rest) yieldeth a stately 'sound as one entereth it. 1850 
Kingsley Mise. (i860) 1 . 228 The stately calmness of the 
wood-dove’s note. 

6 . Of speech or writing or its style; hence of a 
speaker or writer .* Elevated in thought or expres- 
sion, dignified, majestic. 

i>J79 Lodge Def Poetry 23 Yf you had wanted your 
Mysteries of nature, & your stately storyes, your booke 
would haue scarce bene fedde wyth matter. 1583 Mll- 
bancke Philatimns E iij, He might tiicke his speech with 
a few superficiall colouis, but ail his statly style were not 
woorthastiawe. 1685 Dsydcn Sy/paf Pref. A6 ( Virgil, .main- 
tains Majesty in the midst of plain ess ;. .and is stately with- 
out ambition, which is the vice of Lucan. 1802 Wordsw. 
Resolution 4 Indep. 96 Choice word and measured phrase, 
above the reach Of ordinary men ; a stately speech. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii, I. 404 That deficiency he did his 
best to conceal, .by stately declamation. 

absol. i8og Malkin Gil Bias xi. v. (Rtldg.) 404 He pre- 
ferred the stately, or rather the grotesque in writing, 
to. of a subject. 

x6oz Warner Alb. Eng. x. lx. 266 Of which [Fleets and 
their commerce] shall be digested here the Progresse,.. 
Though stately be the Subiectj and to slender be our Arte. 
1644 Milton Educ. 5 Then will the choise Histories,.. and 
Attic tragedies of statliest, and most regal argument, .offer 
themselves. 

+ 0. Powerful, effectual. Obs. 

With quot. 1662 cf. G. s/ait lick, in early mod.G. said of 
medicines (Grimm s. v., II. 1. c). 

1587 Turberv. Trag. Tales 142 b, So statelie is the stroke 
of Cupids bow. x66a R, Mathew Uni. Alck. 78 Make a 
Lixivium or stronge lye of Chalkes vive, or White-lime for 
this is most stately, and operates very potently. Ibid. 177 
One of the most potent, stateliest Medicines that I think is 
attainable in the World. 

+ 7. Pertaining to the state or body politic. 
( nonce-use .) Obs. 

1641 Milton Reform. 73 What a peiversenesse would it be 
in us of all others to retain forcibly a kind of imperious, and 
stately Election in our Church i 
8 . Comb. 

a x6x8 Sylvester Woodman's Bear xli, Shee was Strait 
proportion'd, stately-pased, X777 T. Warton Poems 79 
Whate'er adorns the stately-storied hall. 

B. ado. In a stately manner. Now rare. 
f 1. With splendid ceremonial or surroundings ; 
in state. Obs. 

c 1407 Lydg. Resort 4- Sens. 2662 Where that love, as I ha 
tolde, Stately holdeth his housholde With his meyne in 
gladnesse. 1568 Grafton Citron. II. 378 The King sitting 
m a Pauilion stately apparelled. 1648 Gage West hid. 84 
Spaniards who thought nothing too good for us, and would 
entertain us stately. 

f 2. In a domineering or arrogant manner. Obs. 
X449 Poston Lett. (1900) Suppl. 24 And ther to Mariot seyd 
stately, that myght not be performed. 1538 Elyot Diet., 
Impenose , stately, rigorousely. 1539 Bp. Tonstall Serin. 
Palme Sunday e (1823) 33 Whyles a noble manne..dyd 
prostrate hym selfe . . and kyssed his shoo, whyche he stately 
suffered to be doone, as of duetie. 

+ 3. In a noble or dignified form or style ; so as 
to have a stately appearance. Obs. 

1582 Stanyhurst AEiteis 1. (Arb.) 17 Martyred inbattayls, 
ere towne could statelye be buylded, Or Gods theare setled. 
1625 Bacon Ess., Gardens (Arb.) 553 When Ages grow to 
Ciuility and Elegancie, Men come to Build Stately, sooner 
then to Garden Finely. X633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts, Ps. 
exxii. 3 Ierusalem is stately built. 1640 tr. Vtrdere's Rom. 
of Rom. III. 50 He met with a house very stately built. 

4. With stately or dignified bearing, movement, 
or expression. 

1584 Lyly Camp asps in, iv, How stately she passeth bye, 
yet how soberly! x6oa Shaks. Ham. 1. ii. 202 A figure 
. . Appeares before them, and with sollemne march Goes slow 
and stately. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho xxv, A 
tall signor . . who walks so stately. x8ax Scott Keitilw. xvi, 
Both Earls moved slowly and stately towards the entrance. 
S858 G. Macdonald Phantasies iii, Tiny, gaily decorated 
forms,, .moving stately on. 
f 5. In a fitting manner, properly. Obs. 
c 1440 York Myst. xxvi. 8a We 1 bare sir, he skelpte oute 
of score [of money-changers in the Temple] pat stately stode 
selland her store. 13x3 Bk. Keruynge in Rabtts Bk. (1868) 
269 And yf ye wyll wrappe your soueraynes brede stately, 
ye muste square and proporcyon your brede. 

0. Como. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas i. v. 891 The fair Peacock.. 
Proud, portly-strouting, stalking, stately-grave. X59» Kyd 
Sp. Trag. iv. i. 158 But to present a Kingly troupe withall, 
Giue me a stately written Tragedie. 1648 J, _Beaumont 
Psyche vi. lxxxix, The Glass, .weep’d to see its stately, 
beautious face Dissolv’d by one shoi t Touch. 1728 Thomp- 
son Spring 777 The stately-sailing swan. 

Statement (st#*tment). [f. State v. + -went.] 

1. The action or an act of stating, alleging, or 
enunciating; the manner in which something is 
stated. 

1789 Polit. Geog. ; Introd, Statist. Tables Europe 7 Not 
from an imaginary picture, ..but exhibited in the sober garb 
of exact statement, backed with the irresistible force of 
arithmetical demonstration. 1841 Macaulay Ess., Ld. Hoi- 
land (1897) 600 In statement, the late Lord Holland was not 
successful [ his chief excellence lay in reply. 1885 Pearson in 
Law Rep. 29 Chanc. Div. 558 , 1 think Mr. Farwelrs statement 
of the law is correct. Mod. The book is a model of cautious 
’ and accurate statement 

to. Mus. A presentation of a subject or theme 
in a composition. 

1883 Grove's Diet. Mus. III. 568/2 Occasionally the middle 
repeats [of the theme] are variations, and the first and last 
statements simple and identical. 1887 Daily Hews 22 Nov. 
3/2 The Overture., is yery brief, and bears few signs of 
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maturity, although in the first statement of the second sub- 
ject. .occur some charming examples of [etc.]. 

2. Something that is stated; an allegation, 
declaration. 

177S Ash _ Suppl., Statement, the thing stated. 1787 
Malone Dies. 7 hree P/s. K. Hen. VI, 37 This statement 
was taken from the old quarto play; ana, fiom carelessness, 
was adopted by Shakspeare without any material alteration. 
1796 Jane Austen Pride 4 Prej. xxxvi, (1906) 176 She put 
down the letter, weighed eveiy circumstance..— deliberated 
on the probability of each statement— hut with little success. 
1833 Cruse Eusebius 1. vii. 32 Neither of the gospels has 
made a false statement. 1838 Civ. Engin. 4- Arch. Jtnl. I. 
239/1 There is much useful matter.. to be culled from the 
statements of both parties. # 1875 Jownrr Plato (ed. 2) IV. 
258 The moderns have certainly no reason to acquiesce in the 
statement, that truth is appearance only. 1905 J. B. Bury 
Life St. Patrick App. 279 The statement that he was or- 
dained in his twenty-fifth year seems to stand alone 

3. A written or oral communication setting forth 
facts, arguments, demands, or the like. 

1787 Malone Dies. Three Pts. K. Hen. VI, 15 A correct 
statement of the issue of King Edward the Third, .is given 
in The first part of K. Henry VI. 1863 H. Cox Instit. in. 
vii. 696 His annual statement to the House of Commons of 
the financial condition of the Kingdom. 1891 S. C. Scrivener 
Our Fields 4 Cities 43 Some of the farmers avoid paying 
taxes ; they make a * statement 1 instead. 1898 W, J. Green- 
wood Commere. Corresp. (ed. 2) 155 , 1 have decided to call 
a meeting of my creditors.. when I shall submit to them a 
statement of rny affairs. 1912 Times 19 Dec. 2/5 The plaintiff 
alleged by his statement of claim that [etc.]. 

b. Comm. (More fully statement of account) : a 
document setting out the items of debit and credit 
between two parties. 

1897 F. Hooper & J. Graham Mod. Business Methods 38 
The next step is to send in what is called a Statement. 
This, as its name implies, is a short statement of account 
between the patties. 1010 ¥iei.dhouse Business Methods 
115 It is customniy for tne Creditor.. to send to the Debtor 
..a statement, which is an account, rendered at certain 
periods., giving dates and amounts only (no details) of each 
delivery of goods since the last Statement or balancing. 

4. Comm. In certain branches of industry, a 
document periodically issued, setting forth the 
prices to be paid to workmen for various kinds of 
piece-work. Also attrib. as statement price, wages. 

1889 D. F, Schloss in Charity Org. Rev Jan. 7 These 
woikmen receive a rate of wages fixed by the Union and 
embodied in a 1 statement '. 1897 Daily News 12 Apr. 2/5 

In seveial cases manufacturers have offered, .an increase of 
ten per cent, above statement wages. 1900 C. Russell & 
H. S. Lewis Jew in Loud. 79 [In the boot and shoe trade] 
the better class oi work is still done by Englishmen under 
' statement ' prices. 

State-monger, states-monger. Obs. exc. 
arch. [See Monger L] A contemptuous desig- 
nation for : A projector of political constitutions ; 
a pretender tojolitical science. 

1616 J. Lane Contn. Sqr.'s T. iv. 375 Some mockd at 
somme, for state-mongers absurd, till scarce one of them all 
had one wise woid. 1622 Ld. Keeper Williams Let. 17 
Sept., in Cabala (1654) nr, I would therefore see the most 
subtile State-monger in the world chalk out away for his 
Majestie to mediate for Grace, and favour for the Protes- 
tants. 1678 Butler Hud. ni. ii. 999 This said ; the im- 
patient States-monger Could now contain himself no longer. 
1682 D’Urfey Butler's Ghost 125 He finding that the warpt 
Statemonger Would preach bis Canting Treason longer, 
Resolv’d [etc.]. x8x6 Southey Ess. (1832) I. 347 The old 
balsam of memory should be prescribed for such state-mon- 
gers. [1844 Disraeli Coningsby n. i, The Arch-Mediocrity. , 
though not a statesman, might be classed among those whom 
the Lord Keeper Williams used to call 1 statemongers ’.] 

|| Stater 1 (stei-tai). Antiq. [a. L. stater, a. 
Gr. ctrarrip, f. ora -, lordvat (see Stand v.) in the 
sense ‘ to weigh ’.] 

1. An ancient weight. 

According to Isidore Etynt. xvi. xxv. it was half an ounce. 
In antiquity it was variously a, 3, and 4 drachmae. 

1382 Wyclif j S eek. iv. 10 Tbi meet . . shal be in weijt twenti 
stateris [x6xx shekels (lib from Heb.), LXX. vCkKovc, Vulg. 
stateres ] that is ten ouncis. 1631 Anchoran Comenius' Gate 
Tongues 170 A statere [L. statera ] is a weauers or clothiers 
pound to he carried. 

2. A name of various ancient coins. 

The gold coins so called were the Persian stater or Daric, 
worth about £ 1 is. 3 d., the Athenian stater, the Cyzicene 
stater. The name was also applied to various silver coins ; 
in Roman times chiefly to the Tetradrachm, as in Matt, 
xvii. 27. 

1382 Wyclif Matt. xvii. 27 His [jc. the fish's] mouth 
openyd, thou shalt fynde stater, that is, a cetteyn of moneye. 
1483 Caxton Golden Leg. 202/4 He fond the Statere or piece 
of money, in the fisshes mouth. X646 SirT. Browne Pseud. 
Ef. 1. viii. 32 Antoninus, whose apprehensions so honoured 
his Poems, that.. for every verse, nee assigned him a Stater 
of gold. 1771 M. Raper Anc. Money in Phil. Trans. LXI. 
480 The silver Stater, or Tetradrachm. is the most common 
Attic coin now remaining. 1854 J. D. Burns Vis. Prophecy 
eg A fish to Peter’s hook the Stater brings. x88i Jowett 
thucyd. I. 2x6 The penalty was fixed at a stater. Note, If 
the gold stater, about x6r. if the silver Athenian stater, 
about 3$. 3 d . ; if the silver Corinthian stater (ten Aeginetan 
obols), about 2 ;. ad. 

Stater 2 (st*>*tw). [f. State v. + -er L] One 
who states. Average stater = average-adjuster : 
see Average sb . 2 4 b. 

1702 3rd Let. to Gentl . in Country at The Stater of the 
Case, .makes me to affirm the Former. XToa R. Crosfeild 
Affection of People 6 Those Gentlemen that were then the 
Fublick Staters of Accounts. x8ao Lady Granville Let. 6 
Sept, Lett (1894) I- 179 It is of no use what is stated when 
people are resolved not to believe the staters. 1884 Times 


5 Apr. 5 Mr. Smith.. for many years carried on business at 
Glasgow as an average stater. 

f| State-ra. Obs. PL -a. [L. statera, prob. 
a. Gr. ffrcLTTjpa, accus. of arar^p Stater 1, in the 
unrecorded (but etymologically probable) sense of 
‘ balance \ Cf. It. staderal\ A steelyard. 

1669 Boyle Contn. New Exp, 1, 23 The Weight.. being 
taken off, and weighed in a Statera amounted to abovt 28 
Pounds. 1793 Statist. Acc. Scot. VII. 563 The instiuments 
they have for the purpose of weighing, are a kind of staterae 
or steelyaids. 1822 Imison Set. 4 Art 1 . 35 The Statera, or 
Roman steel-yard, is a lever of the first kind. 

State-room. 

1. A state apartment ; a room in a palace, great 
house, hotel, etc., splendidly decorated and fur- 
nished, and used only on ceremonial occasions. 

X703 Lend. Gas, No. 3943/4 Several Tables were plenti- 
fully covered in the State-Room, and in the Guildhall. 174a 
Young Love of Fame 1. 170 When lo 1 my Lord to some 
small corner runs, And leaves state-rooms to strangers and 
to duns. 1853 FKtTON Fain. Lett. vi. (1865) 40 , 1 have seen 
but few places yet; but have passed through the state-rooms 
of the Tuileries,. 1886 Ruskin Prxterita I. x. 308 A grand 
military dinner in the state room of the Sussex, at Tunbridge 
Wells. 1912 Blackw, Mag. Oct. 501/2 Prince Arthur., 
stayed twice in the College, probably in the Founder's state- 
rooms. 

fig. 18x7 Coleridge Btog. Lit. II. 77 note. The mechanical 
system of philosophy.. leaves the idea of omnipiesence a 
mere abstract notion in the state room of our reason. 

2. A captain’s or superior officer’s room on board 
ship. (Cf. state-cabin , State sb. 41 .) 

1660 Pepys Diary a 4 Apr., Very pleasant we were on board 
the London which hath a state-room much bigger than the 
Nazeby, but not so rich. 1694 Lend. Gnz. No. 2982/3 The 
Yacht having lost in this Rencounter but 3 men, who weie 
killed by one great Shot in the State-Room. 1748 Smolleit 
Rod. Random xxxv, Acabbin was made for him contiguous 
to the state-room, where Whiffle slept. 1834 M. Scott Cruise 
Midge xvii, The cabin had two state-rooms, as they are called 
in merchantmen, opening off it. 1836 Marryat Midsh, 
Easy x.\v, In the captain's state room they had found fourteen 
thousand dollars in bags. 

3. U.S . A sleeping apartment with one or two 
berths on a passenger steamer. 

X837 Ht. Martini.au Soc. Amcr. III. 152 On board steam- 
boats which have not separate state-rooms, there are no 
means of preset ving sufficient cleanliness and health. 1842 
Dickens Au/er. Notes (1850) 1/1 This State-room had been 
specially engaged for ‘ Charles Dickens, Esquire, and Lady 
1852 Mrs. Stowe Unde Tom's C. xv, There she is, sitting 
now in her state room, surrounded by. .little and big carpet- 
bags, boxes, baskets. 1873 Medley Autumn Tour U.S. 4 
Canada v. 77 On the middle deck [of the steamer] is a splen- 
did saloon,.. wiih most comfortable sleeping cabins on both 
sides, which, by the way, are always called ' State-rooms 
to. A private compartment in a railway train. 
2867 W. H. Dixon New Atner. II. 291 On the Pennsyl- 
vania central line, a lady entered into my state-room. X872 
Dk Vrrz Americanisms 359 In the new Palace Cars they 
pay moie, if they engage a state-room. 1884 E. Yates 
Recoil. II.264, 1 used to engage a ‘ state-room ', ix. a private 
compartment, on the tiain. 

4. Boating. (See quot.) 

2857 P. Coiquhoun Comp. Oarsman's Guide 29 Seats 
termed ’thwarts', forward, midship, afteT, and backward 
thwart ; the state-room being the space between the back- 
board or after, and the midship thwart. 

t Sta*tery. Obs. rare-*. In 7 statrie. [See 
-BY.] Affairs of state. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. lxxxii. 345 The Stories 
Nationall of Piets and Scots, once Kingdomes twaine With- 
in the same... Of Piets, Scots, Welsh be now abridg’d, such 
Turnes as times did see, Howbeit little Statrie, 

States General. Hist. Also 6 general 
states. [= F. Plats gin&raux, Du. staaten gene- 
raal.~] A legislative assembly representing the 
three estates, viz. clergy, nobles, and commons or 
burghers of a whole realm, principality, or 
commonwealth (distinguished from states pro- 
vincial) : a. in France before the Revolution ; to. 
in the Netherlands from the 15 th c. to 1796 . 

X585 J. Norris in Eng. Hist. Rev. (1003) Apr. 3x7 The 
Councell established in this towne for the generall states. 
Ibid. 318 , 1 haue deferred to send., myndinge to morrowe. . 
to repaire to the states generall In Hoflande, 1646 Howell 
Lewis XIII , ii. 40 The Assembly of the States General 
2673 Temple Observ. United Prov. Ii 75 As the States- 
General cannot make War or Peace, .without the consent of 
every Province ; so cannot the States-Provincial conclude 
any of those points without the consent of each of the Cities. 
X677 Dryden State Innoc. L i, Most high and mighty Lords, 
who better fell From Heav’n, to rise States-Generalof Hell. 
1680 Butler Rem. (1759) M. 345 A Rabble Is a Congrega- 
tion, or Assembly of the States-General sent from their several 
and respective Shops, Stalls, and Garrets. 1792 A. Young 
Trav, France 108 They., assert that his letting the king go 
to the states-general, before their powers were verified, . . was 
madness. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xv. 265 The States 
General answer to the parliament of the three estates. 1876 
Bancroft Hist. U.S. I. viii. 240 Under the command of the 
stadholder and the states-general. 

Statesman 1 (st^'tsman). [f. state's genitive 
of State sb. + Man sb., after F. aomme d’etat. Cf. 
G. staatsmann, Du. s/aalsman, Sw. statsman, Da. 
statsmand. In sense 2 , a separate formation on 
State sb. 34 .] 

1. One who takes a leading part in the affairs of 
a state or body politic ; esp. one who is skilled in 
the management of public affairs. 

2592 No-body 4 Someb. A 3 b, Your words are dangerous, 
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good honest subiect, Old reueient states-man, faithful serin- i 
tor. 1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hunt. n. vi, For that 
were to affirme, that a man writing of Nero, should meane 
all Emperours : or speaking of Macltiauel, comprehend all 
States-men. 1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 222 A 
gentlewoman . .saide to a secular priest, .if you once become 
statesmen, and haue dealings with the Lmrdsof the Counsell 
..then I haue done with you. 1638 Diary of Ld. Warris- 
ton (S, H.S.) 295 Thou prayed earnestly for the Lords 
direction . . about . . the hoi busines to be trusted to the staits- 
men. a 1661 F ullek Worthies, Gen. vi. (1662) 16 The word 
Statesmen is of great Latitude, sometimes signifying such 
who are able to manage Offices of State, though never 
actually called thereunto. 1S81 Dryden Abs. $ Achit. X. 
550 He. .in the course of one revolving Moon, Was Chymist, 
Fidler, States-man, and Buffoon, c 1730 Ramsay Some of 
the Contents iv, Lethington the statisman courts the Nine. 
1774 Goldsm. Retal. 38 Too nice for a statesman, too proud 
for a wit. 1839 Lytton Richelieu 1. ii. 213 Where the lion's 
skin fell short, he eked it Out with the fox’s t A great states- 
man, Joseph, That same Lysander. x8gx Times 9 Dec. 5 
[Lord Duffenn’s] wide and varied training had made him 
not a politician but a statesman able to take Imperial views. 
191a J. H. Rose in Eng-. Hist. Rev. Oct 702 The optimism 
which was the glory of Pitt as a man, but not seldom his 
weakness as a statesman. 

attrib. 1728 Swift Dial. Mad Mullinix «£ Timothy 17 An 
able statesman-bishop. 1832 Tennyson Ode Wellington 25 
The statesman-warrior, moderate, resolute. 1906 E. G. Sand- 
ford Mem. Abp. Teniple 1 . 260 He is also the greatest of the 
st&tesmen-bishaps of "Exeter. 

b. humorously. 

*718 Freethinker No 8 (1733) I. 31 Numbers, who were 
present at his Tryal and Execution (not excepting our News- 
Writers and Garret-Statesmen) have not been able to agree 
about him. 1770 Goldsm. Des. Vill. 223 Where village 
statesmen talked with looks profound, And news much older 
than their ale went round. 

2. dial. (See quots.) Cf. Estatesman. . 

A doubtful instance of this sense, much earlier than our 

? uots., is found in a letter dated Oxford 16 July 1695 f r ° m 
ames Fleming to his brother Robert Fleming l‘att Rydall '), 
which begins “Quondam Staits Man ', and concludes ‘ I am 
Your affectionate Statets Man 
1787 W. H. Marshall Norfolk II. 389 Statesmen. Yeo- 
men j small owners. 1794 A. Pringle Agric. Westmor- 
land 30 The great number of small land-holders, or states- 
men above-mentioned.. doing the work upon their own 
estates, with their own hands and those of their families, 
1794 T. Brown Agric . Derby 14 The smaller landowners, 
provincially statesmen. 1813 Mary Leadbeater Ann. 
Ballitore (1862) 339 A statesman, which means in Cumber- 
land phrase one'who owns the fee-simple of his land, but 
works on it himself, a 2825 Forby Voc, E. Anglia, States- 
man, the proprietor of an estate. *827 Storting Mag. XXI. 

27 What in this part of the world [Durham] is called a 
Statesman — Anglicfe, a Yeoman. 1866 Brogden Prov. Lines. 
2890 Leeds Mercury at Feb., At Westmorland Assizes., 
yesterday. .John Metcalfe, the son of a farmer and ‘ states- 
man * residing at Longmarton, was charged with [etc.]. 

t Sta tesman a . 06s. [f. States (see State 
sb. 23 ) + -man.] A subject of the States of Holland. 

1665 Manley Grotius's Low C. Warres 679 The Enemies 
Horse.. violently falling into the Flank of the Statesmen, 
made a great slaughter. 

Sta'tesmanoraft. rarer 1 . [See Craft ji.] 
The art of statesmanship. 

a 1894 Sir A. H. Layard Autobtogr. (1903] II. iv. 93 He 
had qualities fitting him for practical statesmancraft. 

Sta'tesmanlike, a. [f. Statesman* + -like.] 
Having the qualities characteristic of a statesman. ; 
befitting or worthy of a statesman. 

1801 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XII. 588 The admirable 
statesmanlike pamphlet of the Earl of Liverpool. 1838 
Dickens Nick. Nick, xvi, A statesmanlike habit of keeping 
his feelings under control. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xl 
III. 31 The orator who took the most statesmanlike view of 
the subject was old Maynard. 1883 Public Opin, 9 Jan. 
34/2 Mr. Chamberlain.. spoke with statesmanlike prudence 
and emphasis. 

Stairesmanly, a. [f. Statesman* + -it*.] 
Pertaining to or characteristic of a statesman j 
befitting a statesman. 

1845 R. W. Hamilton Pop. Edtic. v, (ed. 2) 93 There are 
patriots, statesmanly and philosophic, who would not for a 
moment touch that right. 1848 Hare Guesses Ser. it. 2x3 
This is one of the main elements of the historical genius, as 
it is of the statesmanly. i8g8 B. Gregory Side Lights 497 
A sagacious and statesmanly stroke. 

Statesmanship, [-ship.] The activity or 
skill of a statesman ; skilful management of public 
affaits. 

1764 Churchill Candidate 286 We saw Thee nimbly vault 
..Into the seat of pow’r, at one bold leap, A peifect Con- 
noisseur in Statemanship. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ix. 
II. 417 The whole history of ancient and of modern times 
records no other such triumph of statesmanship. 1905 Ld. 
E. Fitzm aurice Life Ld. Granville I, xiv.402 British States- 
manship had lost all reliance on the good intentions of the 
French Emperor. 1906 F. S. Oliver A lex. Hamilton 111. vi. 
240 His idea of good statesmanship was good stewardship. 
Stateswott.an (st^'tswuman). PI. -women 
(-wimfen). [f. state's genitive of State sb. + Woman, 
after Statesman 1.] A woman who takes part in 
the conduct of public affairs ; a woman with states- 
manlike ability. 

. 1609 B. Jonson Epiaene 11. ii, So she may. .be a States- 
woman, know all the Newes, [etc.]. 1713 Addison Free- 
holder No. 43 ? 9 Of this kind are the Passions of our States- 
women, and the Reasonings of our Fox-hunters, 1845 
Disraeli Sybil 11. xi, Lady Firebrace, a great stateswoman 
among the tones, *885 Society in Land. vii. 164 The Queen 
is a theologian as well as a stateswoman. 191a E. Russell 
Maitland of Lethington i. u The politic Regent,. was 
stateswoman enough to appreciate these qualities. 


transf. x8*6 Miss Mitford Village II. 88 She was.. a 
perfect stateswoman ; wound the whole school round her 
finger; and wanted nothing of art but the art to conceal it. 

Stath(Q ; see Staithe. 

t stathe, V. 06s. rarer 1 , [a. ON. ^stadwa 
(Icel. stpdva, MSw. sta)va, Norw. stodva, stada), 
f. OTeut. *stad - : see Stand©.] trans. To put an 
end to, stop, still. 

c i2oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 147 Hem was staoed wop, and 
tumden here wop to blisse. 

t sta thel, V. 06s. Forms : 1 (se-)staBolian, 
(gejsta'Belian, 2 (i-)staSel(e. [OE. (ze)stadolian , 
f. statiol foundation : see Staddle j£.J trans. To 
place on a foundation (lit. and Jig.') ; to establish. 

971 Blickl. Hem. in, pone nhtan geleafan fsste staSeljan 
on urum heortum. cxrj$ Lamb. Horn, usDeskingges riht- 
wisnesse arereS his kine setle and his sodfestnesse lstapeleo 
|>es folkes stere. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 127 He makede 
his wunienge in jiewiiderne and staffelede his Jiflode on fade 
and on shrude swo bat he was bicumelich to his wuninge. 
ciao3 Lay. C777 pis lond wes istaSeled, & stod i pon ilke 
fulle ten sere, a 1300 E. E. Psalter viii. 4 (Egerton MS.), 
The mone and sternes . . |>at >ou stapeled for to be [Hart. 
pat pou stabheled swa; Vesp. bat bou grounded to be swa]. 
Ibid. xx. ia pai bought redes bat stabel b&i ne might. 

Stathel(e, obs. and dial, forms of Staddle sb. 

f Sta thelfast, a. 06s. F onns : i staftolfsest, 

3 staftelveest, -fast. [OE. statlolfsest , f. statiol 
foundation (see Staddle sb.) + fast Fast «.] Firm, 
steadfast. 

c 888 ASlfred Boeth. xxxv. § 3 He is ana staSolfmst weal- 
dend & stiora. cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Matt., Pref. (1887) 5/13 
Cirica..ofersta£olfisststan..geseted is. c 1205 Lay. 9819 pu 
hauest mucle treow-scipe treowSe staSeluseste. a 1225 Leg. 
Kath. 71 In bis ilke hurh wes wuniendea meiden. .steoelfest 
witSinnen, of treowe bileaue. 

tSta'thelness. Obs. [f. Stathel ©. + -ness.] 
Solidity, firmness. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter lxviii. 3 , 1 am festened in slime depe 
esse, And es bare na stapelnesse. Ibid, cxxxviii. 15 And pe 
stapelnes ofe me In netherest ofe erthe to be. 

tStatliely, a, Obs. [OE. *stat5ohg, f. statiol 
foundation : see Staddle j 6. and -Y.] Steadfast, firm. 

c 1203 Lay. 1600 Nes )>er nan swa stsSeli pat lengore mihte 
stonden. 

Stathmograph (stse-pm^graf). rare- 0 , [f. 
Gr. aroBfiis in the sense 1 day’s journey, stage * + 
-gbaph.] (See quot.) 

1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl., Stathmograph, an instru- 
ment invented by Dato, of Cassel,for recording the velocity 
of railway trains. „ 

Static (stse'tik), a. and sb. Also *j- 8 statick, 

7 statique. [ad. mod.L. stations, a. Gr. ot<xtik6s 
causing to stand, also pertaining to or skilled in 
weighing, f. ora-, iaravai to cause to stand, to 
weigh. The sb. (*= F, statique , It. statica) is ad. 
mod.L. statica, ad. Gr. ararueff (sc. rlx*' 1 ?) the art 
of weighing, ellipt. use of the adj.] A. adj. 

+ L Of or pertaining to weighing or the use of 
the balance : = Statical a. 1 . Obs. 

Static barometer ~ statical baroscope t see Statical j. 
Static chain the Sanctorian weighing chair (see Sancto- 
rian at) for determining the amount of insensible perspiia- 
tion by weighing the body ; static medicine, the branch of 
medical science concerned with the study of the variations 
of insensible perspiration as thus determined. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep , iv. vii. 196 In the middle 
of summer... a man weigheth some pounds lesse then in the 
heighth of winter, accoiding to. .the statick aphonsmes of 
Sanctorius. _ 1676 J. Davies tr. Sanctorius' Med. Statica, 
Ac a Weighing Chair A 6, That perspiration which is com- 
modiously weigh’d by the Chair, any one may easily under- 
stand by our Book of Statick Medicine. 1733 Tull Horse- 
Hoeing Husb. ii. 16 Sanctorious..by his Statick-Chair, 
found Five Ejghts of the Nourishment.. pass off by in- 
sensible Perspiration. *1734 North Life Ld. Keeper Guil- 
ford (1742) 203 About this Time [01675].. Sir Samuel More- 
land publish d a Piece, containing a Device,. .This he call'd 
a statick Barometer. 

1 2. Pertaining to the effect of weight or the 
conditions of the equilibrium of weight : often said 
of experiments for determining specific gravity. Of 
a power or principle : Operative in the production 
of equilibrium ; also fig. Obs. 

1638 Wilkins New World 1. (1684) 170 And that upon this 
Statick Principle; any Brass or Iron Vessel, whose Sub- 
stance is much Heavier than that of the Water, yet being 
Filled with the Lighter Air, it will.. not Sink. 1639 H. 
More Immort • Soul in, iii. § 10. 361 If we consider the 
nature of the Windes, the nature of these Vehicles, & the 
Statick power of the Soule. 1664 Power Exp. Philos . n. 
?°S After a few vibrations up and down (as is Observable 
in all Statick Experiments) they arrive at a Counterpoise. 

Hwe Bless. Righteous i. 3 He. . subjoyns some account 
of himself, in this his closure of the Psalm \ As for me, Here 
he is at his statique point. Ibid. viii. 143 And if Philosophy 
and.. Christianity, Reason and Faith have that statique 
power, can so compose the soul., in the midst of storms and 
tempests ; bow [etc.]. 168 1-6 J. Scott Ckr. Life n. vii. 

§ 9 Wks. 1718 I. 444 Our City-Companies, .still retain the 
same Laws and Charters, which are the statique Principles 
or Forms that individuate them, and keep them still the 
same. 1773 Sir E. Barry Observ. Wines 391 It is very 
evident from Static experiments, that [etc.], 

+ b. Of a mental condition : Balanced, stable. 
Obs. rare. 

163a Evelyn St. France Pref. Let. B, It is. .a thing ex- 
treamly difficult to be at all times, and in all places thus 
reserved, and as it were obliged to Temper so Statick and 
exact among all conversations. 


3. Pertaining to forces in equilibrium, or to 
bodies at rest : opposed to dynamic. 

*830 Grove Carr. Phys. Forces (ed. 2) 74, I have used. . 
the terms dynamic and static to repiesent the different 
states of magnetism. *837 Edm. Rev. July 36 The Voltaic 
battery leproduces the tension, and the earth repeats the 
neutralisation, and so the force which was static in the wire 
is rendered dynamic, a 1878 Sir G. Scott Led. Archil. 
(1879) II. 303 Thus, purely trabeated architecture sleeps in 
safety, while arcuated architecture never ceases to exert 
force. The one is static, the other a dynamic style— only 
becoming static when its abutments aie of undoubted suffi- 
ciency. 1881 O. J. Lodge in Nature'XX. III. 303 Electrical 
energy may exist in. .the static form, when [etc.]. 

b. Applied spec, to designate frictional as op- 
posed to voltaic electricity. Cf. Statical a. 4 b. 

1839 Faraday Exp. Res. Eledr. 1 . 334 heading, Theory of 
static induction. *876 F. Guthrie Magnetism Eledr. 
(title of Book 1), Frictional or Static Electricity. 1898 
Westm. Gas. 6 Jan. 2/1 A static current, such as produced 
by the Holtz machine, will be sent over the wires. X890 
G. M. Gould New Med. Did. s. v., Static Breeze, a method 
of administration of static electricity. 

4. transf. and fig. *= Statical a. 5 . 

*856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith m. § x. 129 Causation may 
be viewed either as static or dynamic. 1889 J. M. Robert- 
son Ess. Critical Method 5 It was very natural that the 
fresh mediaeval intelligence, to which the recovered past came 
as a splendid treasure-trove, should . . set up the old standards 
of static criticism, to last till the influx of new knowledge. . 
wrought [etc.]. 1897 A. B. Walkley Maeterlinck’s Treas. 
Humble Introd. 13 M. Maeterlinck boldly asks whether a 
‘static’ theatre is impossible, a theatre of mood not of move- 
ment. 1904 Edin. Rev. Oct. 307 By a ‘ static ’ character we 
mean one that is a fixed quantity in the play ; essentially the 
same foice in magnitude and diiection from the rise to the fall 
of the curtain. 1907 J. B. Clark Essent. Economic Theory 
viii. 128 The Sign of a Static State.— The sign of the exist- 
ence of a static condition is, therefore, that labor and 
capital, though they are perfectly free to move from one 
employment to another, ..still do not move. Ibid. 13 x In- 
fluences that disturb tne Static Equilibrium. 1909 W. R. 
Inge Faith vii. 122 Revelation, like inspiiation, is a process, 
not a static condition. 

b. Gram. Expressive of a state as distinguished 
from an action or process. 

1871 B. H. Kennedy Pull. Sch. Lot. Gram. 5 127 Many 
Static Verbs take the cause or motive of the state as an 
Object, and so become Transitive. 

5. Path, and Phys. in various applications. 

a. (See quol.) rarer 0 . 

1855 Dunglison Med. Lex., Static, an epithet applied to 
the physical phenomena presented by organized bodies in 
contradistinction to the organic or vital. 

b. Structural or organic as opposed to functional. 
1833 J, R. Reynolds Diagn. Dis. Brain 11. ix. 126 Al- 
though post mortem examination can reveal no static (ana- 
tomical) change, the simple fact of convulsion is proof of 
dynamic (functional) disease. 1897 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. 
III. 639 We must avoid any confusion between the static 
results of past peritonitis and the slowly progressive changes 
of the chronic disease. 1899 Ibid. VII. 238 One of those 
anomalous fatal instances in which the medulla has been 
found apparently free from static disease. 

c. Of a disease, etc. : Characterized by Stasis. 
1878 T, Bryant Prad. Surg. (1884) 1 . 92 Static or venous 

gangrene includes those [casesj in which stagnation of blood 
is caused by the mechanical ariest of the circulation through 
the veins. 

d. Of or peitaining to a standing posture. 

1898 Syd. Sac. Lex., Static ataxia, the failure of mus- 
cular coordination in standing still, or in any fixed position 
of the limbs. 1890 Allbutt's Syst. Med, VII. 900 Saltatory 
spasm- Syn. — Saltatoric spasm ; Static reflex spasm. 

e. (See quot.) 

1899 Allbutt’s Syst, Med. VI. 829 There is no mental 
stimulus to the combination of the letinal images, and the 
eyes remain in their static or resting position, 

t. Tending to maintain equilibrium. 

1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 372 The cerebellum norm- 
ally exerts on the apparatus of movement, a sthenic, tonic 
and static influence. 

6 . Machinery, a. (See quot.) 

19x1 Encycl . Brit. XXII. 237/1 [Power transmission 
(Efectr.)] Such disturbances [as minor surges] when trivial 
are commonly referred to as ‘static 

b. Of an electric transformer or generator: 
Having all its parts stationary, non-rotary, 

X003 Nature 13 Jan. 248/1 The Hewitt Mercury Lamp 
ana static Converter. 1911 Encycl. Brit. XXVlI. 173/1 
[In a continuous current transformer] some part of the 
machine must revolve, wheteas in the alternating current 
transformer all parts., are stationary; hence the former is 
generally called a xotary transformer, and the latter a static 
transformer. 

B. sb. 

1. = Statics. Now rare. 

1370 Dee Math. Pref. b iiij, Statike, is an Arte Mathe- 
matical!, which demonstrated! the causes of heauynes, and 
ligbtnes of all thynges : and of motions and properties, to 
heauynes and ligntnes, belonging. 1578 W. Bourne Treas, 
Trav, iv. a The which Ait or. Science, called Staticke, 
dooth 'Shewe the heauinesse or lightnesse of any thing. 
111583 in Halliwell Earn Matkem, (1841) 33 Youre Honoure 
had some speeche with mee, as touching measuring the 
moulde of a shipp. Wbiche gave mee occasyon to wryte 
a htle Boke of Statick. 1873 [see Dynamic j£.]. 

2. The metrology of weights. Obs. rare. 

1699 Bentley Phalaris 436 Talent originally is a word of 
Static [ printed Statics, but set ErrataA and means lx pound 
weight of any thing. 

f 8 . (See quot.) Obs.—° 

ryaiB Chambers Cycl., S/a ticks, Slatici, in Medicine, a kind 
of Epilepticks, or Persons seiz’d with Epilepsies. The 
Staticks differ from the Catalepticks, in that, these last [etc.]. 
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Statical (startikal), a. Also 6 'all. [formed 
as prec. + -al. ] 

f 1 , Pertaining to the action or process of weigh- 
ing : =* Static a. i. Obs. 

Statical baroscope : a baroscope in which the varying 
weight of the air was rendered observable by the movements 
of a balance; so statical hygroscope. Statical chairs 
static chair : see Static a. i. 

1570 Dee Math. Prcf. c j b mars-., The practise Staticall, 
to know the proportion, betwene the Cube, and the Sphsere. 
1578 W. Bourne Treas. Trav. iv. 6 , 1 wyll shewe vnto you 
a more pleasaunter. .waye (by the Arte Staticall).. for to 
know the true wayghte of any Shyp. 1666 Boyle in Phil. 
Trans. 1 . 333 So that I had oftentimes the satisfaction by 
looking fiist upon the Statical Baroscope (as for distinctions 
sake it may be call'd) to foretell, whether in the Mercurial 
Baroscope the Liquor were high or low. 1669 Phil. Trans. 
IV. 897 The Ingenious Sanctoiius hath not exhausted all 
the results of Statical Indications. 1673 Boyle (.title) A 
Statical Hygroscope Proposed to be further tryed. 173a 
Akbuthnot Rules of Diet in Aliments, eta 1. 401 If such 
a one by a statical Engine could regulate his insensible Per- 
spiration, .he might often, .shorten his fit, _ 17S3 Chambers' 
Cycl. Suppl., Statical is Sometimes applied in a peculiar 
sense to the experiments made as to the quantity of per- 
spiration and other excretions of the human body. *779 
J. Adams Whs. (1834) IX. 508 Suppose you should make 
a statical chair, and try whether perspiration is most copious 
in a warm bed, or stark naked in the open air. *780 Mirror 
No, 79 To. devise., some.. statical balance which should 
shew the difference of weight and solidity of such objects 
as have a similar appearance. 

2. Of or pertaining to Statics. 

x66o Boyle New Exp. Phys. Mech,xxxvi. 299 The Atmo- 
sphere may.. for ought can be determin'd by our Statical 
and Mechanical Experiments, rise to the height of Five and 
twenty German Leagues. 1685 — Free Eng. 253 This 
Ascension is made.. by the Pressure of the Atmosphere, 
acting upon the Water, according to Statical Rules. 1820 
Shelley Let. Maria Gisborne 83 Then comes a range of 
mathematical Instruments, for plans nautical and statical. 
a 1878 Sir G. Scott Led. Archit. (1879) I. 61 A careful 
study of the monuments in which it [the pointed arch] is 
first systematically used clearly shows that its introduction 
was from statical, and neither geometrical nor merely 
aesthetical motives. 1880 Nature XXI. 369 Any true theory 
of the constitution of the ether would be something totally 
different from statical theories of this kind. 

t b. ? transf (Sense obscure.) Obs. rare. 

a *636 Hales Gold. Rem. (1673) 2 7 1 There are in Story 
two things especially considerable. First, the Order of the 
Stoiy it self: and secondly, Moral, or Statical observations, 
for common life and practise. 

f 3 . Pertaining to weight or the equilibrium of 
weight. Obs. 

*714 Parkyns Inn-Play (ed. 2) 23 For all other Statical 
Motions of humane Bodies, such as are curious may find 
them abridg’d, flora Alphonsus Borellus [Quotation follows]. 
+ b. Of analysis, etc. : Gravimetrical. Obs. 

*727 S. Hales Statical Ess. Introd. (1731) 2 The most 
considerable and 1 ational accounts of it [the animal ceconomy] 
have been chiefly owing to the statical examination of its 
fluids. 1784 J. Richardson (1 title ) Statical Estimates of 
the mateuals of Brewing. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chan. 
i. (1814) 14 The true statical analysis of the atmosphere is 
comparatively a lecent labour 

o. Pertaining to the metrology of weight. Cf. 
Static sb. 2, 

4846 Grote Greece 11. iv. II. 425 The.. information con- 
tained in M. Boeckh’s recent publication on Metrology has 
thrown new light upon these monetary and statical scales. 
4 . Of or pertaining to forces in equilibrium or the 
condition of rest in bodies. Of forces : Operating 
to produce or maintain equilibrium. 

x8oa Playfair Illustr. Hnttanian Theory 43 Whenever, 
therefore, we meet with locks, disposed in layers quite 
parallel to one another, we may rest assured, that,. no 
cause has inteirupled the statical tendency above explained. 
1830 Lyrll Princ. Geol. it. xviii. (1835) II. 332 Let us, how- 
ever, concede that the statical figure [of the earth] may be 
a modification of some other pre-existing form. 1837 Whe- 
well Hist. Induct. Set. (1857) II. 13 This includes the prin- 
ciple of the Composition of Statical Forces. 1839 G. Ro- 
berts Diet. Geol., Statical Figure.,, the figure which 
results from the equilibrium of forces. 1867 Thomson & 
Tait Treat. Nat. Philos , I. § 431, 340 This, which is called 
Statical Friction, is thus capable of opposing a, tangential 
resistance to motion which may be of any requisite amount 
up to ix R. 1868 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol, (1872) II. vi. 
xi. 141 The statical attubutes shape, size and position. x86g 
J, Martineau Ess. II. 167 All forces.. are dynamical.. till 
. .they become statical. x8yx B. Stewart Heat § 193 The 
equilibrium suggested by Prevost is not therefore a statical 
or tensional equilibrium, .but it is essentially an equilibrium 
of action. 1889 Welch Text Bk. Naval Archit, li. 22 This 
effort of the ship to right herself when inclined at any angle, 
is called her statical stability at that angle, 

b. Applied to frictional electricity ; =» Static 
a, 3 b. 

• 1837 Faraday in Phil. Trans. CXXVIII. 20 Inductive 
effects produced by electricity, not in currents, but in its 
statical state. 1845 Proc. Avier. Phil. Soc. IV. 208 Statical 
induction takes place at'great distances. 1840 Noad Eleclri- 
«Med. 3)187 The intensity of voltaic Electricity, as compared 
with statical, is exceedingly low. 1870 R. M. Ferguson 
Electricity 107 Galvanic electricity , , can be made to manifest 
the attractions and repulsions of statical electricity, 
e. Statical chemistry : see quot. 

*866 Odling Anim. Chern. i. x (heading Statical chemistry 
concerned only with the composition of parts... Dynagiical 
chemistry concerned with the changes of composition under- 
gone by various parts from time to time. 

6. transf. and Jig. Of or pertaining to a fixed or 
stable condition, as distinguished from a state of 
progress or change. 


. 1833 G. Brimley Ess. (1838) .196 Of all science viewed in 
its statical aspect, apart from the experience of change and 
the idea of cause, this classification, naming, and definition 
are the ultimate processes. 1874 Fiske Cosmic Philos. II. 
371 The crude philosophies current., take what we may call 
a statical view of things. Hence they suppose that God 
created the world a few thousand years ago in nearly the 
same condition in which we now behold it. 1886 Maine 
Pop, Govt. 47 The fund by which the life of the human race 
..is sustained, is never in a statical condition. 

6. Moth. Concerned with magnitude alone, with- 
out Tegard to direction, rare. 

*859 A. J. Ellis in Proc. R. Soc. X. 87 The object of the 
statical algebra of fractions is to reduce all combinations of 
numerical fractions to numerical fractions.. .This algebra 
applied to geometry allows of the investigation of all statical 
relations. 

7 . Med. Structural, organic. 

*896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 236 In most cases, however, 
our power to temove a cause by drugs ceases as soon as it 
consists of definite statical tissue change. 1898 Ibid. V. 481 
We have in this chapter to deal with anaemia in its dyna- 
mical rather than in its statical aspects. 

Statically (stse-tikali), adv. [f. Statical a. 
+ -Li a .] With reference to static conditions ; by 
means of static electricity. 

*854 Faraday Exp. Res, Electr. (1853) III. sir The 
copper wire becomes charged statically with that electricity 
which the pole of the battery connected with it can supply. 
*859 A. J. Ellis in Proc. R. Soc. X. 86 The problem of 
mathematics is, fiist, to discover the laws of these succes- 
sions as respects results (that is, statically), by means of 
considerations drawn from contemplating operations (that 
is dynamical). 1862 Maxwell Set. Papers (1890) I. 498 
Now let >ji and 172 be the Same quantities of electricity 
measured statically. 1867 Contemp. Rev. VI. 410 Both 
[Catholicism and Feudalism] woiked for good equally by 
their organization and by their action, or, to use more con- 
venient technical words, statically and dynamically. 1870 
R. M. Ferguson Electricity 244 A telegraphic line may be 
charged statically. *873 Maxwell Electr. ft Magn. II. xi. 
§ 641.254 The force arising from a system of stress of which 
these are the components will be statically equivalent, in 
its effects on each element of the body, with the forces 
arising from the magnetization and electric currents. 

Comb, x88x Nature XX IV. 61 6/x According to this theory 
the earth-current consists in the return currents produced 
by the statically-induced change on the surface of the earth. 
|| Statice (stas-tis*). [L. Statics , a. Gr. emm*i7, 
orig. fem. of araruebs causing to stand still (see 
Static a.) in the specific sense * stopping flow of 
blood A genus of herbaceous perennial plants, 
typical of the tribe Statictas, N. O. Pin mbaginacese ; 
a plant of this genus, esp. Sea Lavender. 

*73x Miller Gard. Diet., Statice ; Thrift or Sea Pink. 
*743 R. James Med. Diet. III. s. v., Dodonasus pietends 
that the Statice is of no Use in Medicine, but that the 
Floweis are beautiful enough in Garlands. *837 P. Keith 
Bot. Lex. 166 In some plants a single flower produces only 
single seed, as in Statice or Thrift. *873 Tristram Moab 
xviii. 333 Now pale lilac from a statice, now as softly red 
from the sorrel in flower. x88x Encycl. Brit. XII. 262/1 
[Gieenhouse Plants.] Staticcs include some very highly 
ornamental plants. x88e Garden 22 July 64/3 The Statice 
is a cloud of bluish grey. 

Statics (stffi'tiks). [Alteration of Static sb., 
after names of sciences in -ios,] Originally, the 
science relating to weight and its mechanical 
effects, and to the conditions of equilibrium as 
resulting from the distribution of weight. In 
modern use, the branch of physical science con- 
cerned with the action of forces in producing 
equilibrium or relative rest, in contradistinction to 
Dynamics in its older sense as the science of the 
action of forces in producing motion. In recent 
terminology, Statics and Kinetics (= the older 
Dynamics) are the two branches of Dynamics. 

1656 Blount Glossogr.,Statichs (Gr.) the science of weights 
and measures; a species of Mechanicks. *664 Butler 
Hud. 11. iii, 206 He had been long t'wards Mathematicks, 
Opticks, Philosophy, and Siaticks. 1681 Colvil Whigs 
Supplic. (1731} 83 Like some attempting tricks in Statics, 
Not vers’d in Euclid’s mathematics. X69X Norris Pract. 
Disc. 24 There ismoie Force and Veituein one Single Now, 
than in many HereafUrs. 'Tis not in the Moral as in 
Physical Statics;. .heie the neaier the Weight, the stronger 
is .its Power. 169a Bentley Confut. Atheism 11. n Now 
this is a Catholick Rule of Statics; That if any Body 
be bulk for bulk heavier than a Fluid, it will sink to the 
bottom of that Fluid. 1700 Moxon Math. Dict.j Siaticks, 
the Science of Weights and Measures, a Species of the 
Mechanicks, shewing the Propei ties and Motion of Pon- 
derosity, or Heaviness and Lightness of Bodies, See. 1837 
Whewkll Hist. Indwt. S< 1,(1857) I. 73 The mechanical 
doctrine of Equilibrium, is Statics. 1867 Thomson & Tait 
Treat. Nat. Philos. I, § 4=54, 342 We naturally divide Statics 
into two parts— the equilibrium of a particle, and that of 
a rigid or elastic body or system of particles. 1883 G. M, 
Minchin Unipl. Kinemat. 201 There are methods in Statics 
for calculating the resultant attraction of matter, or its com- 
ponents, without finding the potential, 
b. with qualifying word. 

Chemical statics, the statics of chemical bodies or systems 
of bodies. Graphical statics, the investigation of statical 
problems by means of drawings made to scale, f Vegetable 
statics, the study of the laws of the circulation of the fluids 
in plants, 

1737 S. Hales (title) Statical Essays: containing Vege- 
table Staticks; Or, An Account of some Statical Experi- 
ments on the Sap in Vegetables. *780 M. Cutler in Life, 
y mis. * Corr. (x888) L 80 The Doctor’s discoveries in his 
vegetable statics., must be very useful in the culture and 
improvement of vegetables and fruit trees. *876 Maxwell 
Set. Papers (1890) II, 492 On Bow’s method of drawing 


diagrams in graphical statics. 19*0 Encycl, Brit. VII/, 
147/2 The most useful of these applications, collectively 
termed Graphic Statics, relates to the equilibrium of plane 
framed stiuctures. 

c. transf. ; esp. in social statics (see quots. 1843, 
1851). 

1843 Mill Logic vi. x. § 3 [With Comte] Social Dyna- 
mics is the theory of Society considered in a state of 
progressive movement ; while Social Statics is the theory 
of the consensus already spoken of as existing among 
the different parts of the social organism. 1845 Graves 
Roman Law in Encycl, Metrop. II. 768/1 Gaius .. treats 
rather of the dynamics than of the statics of law — rather of 
those events or forces by which classes of rights begin, are 
modified or terminate, than of those rights and duties which 
accompany a given stationary legal relation. 1831 Spencer 
Soc. Stat. xxx. § 1 Social philosophy may be aptly divided 
.. jnto statics and dynamics ; the first treating of the equili- 
brium of a perfect society, the second of the forces by which 
society is advanced towards perfection. 

Stating 1 (st^-tiq), vbl. sb. [f. State v. -t- -mo 1 .] 
The action of the verb State. 


1633 in Verney Mem. (1904) I. 319 W. R. had done 
nothing in order to y* stating of the accounts. 1633 Ned- 
ham tr. Selden's Mare Cl. 167 The Ancient Orators,., whilst 
they allege Examples about the stating of Questions in 
pleading, do mingle [etc.]. 1634 Hammond Of Fundamen- 
tals ix. § 9. g Many other inconveniences there are conse- 
quent to this stating of the question. x66a Jer. Taylor Via 
Jntell. 8 Many of our Controversies and peevish wi anglings 
are kept up by the ill stating of the Question. 178a Burke 
Corr. (1844) II. 3j3 When any new propositions are made 
without their explanations, then qualifications, and a full 
stating of their giounds. 1798 Hutton Course Math. I. 49 
Compound Proportion teaches how to xesolve such questions 
as require two or more statings by Simple Proportion. 

Stating (st^-tig), ppl. a. [t. State v. + -ing 2 .] 
That slates ; spec, in Law (see quots.). 

1787 J. Mxtfqrd Plead. Suits Chanc. (ed. 2) 42 The third 
part contains the case of the plaintiffs, and is commonly 
called the stating part of the bill. *796 C. Barton Suit 
Equity 27 The Premises, or, as more usually stiled, the 
Stating Pait of the Bill. 1838 J. Story Comm. Equity 
Plead. § 27. 20. 

Station (st^’jhn), sb. Forms: 4-6 stacio(u)n, 
5 stacon, stacyoun, stasyon, 3-6 stacyon, 6 
statyon, 6- station, [a. F. station (12th c.) ad. 
L. station-em , noun of action f.sta-, stare to stand. 
Cf. Sp. estacion, Pg. estaqdo, It. stazione, and the 
popular form It. stagione season.] 

I. Action or condition of standing. 

1 . The action or posture of standing on the feet ; 
manner of standing. Now only in scientific and 
technical uses: see quots. 1891 and 1913. 

Bipedal, quadrupedal station (Zool.) [= F. station bipSde, 
quadruplae]; the having two or four feet respectively. 

*526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 65 These cerimonyes 
that this doctour calleth but small thynges, I suppose they 
be as stacyons, inclynacyons, gestures . . & suche other. 
1399 Jonson Cynthia's Rex. 11. v, If [she be] reguardant, 
then roaintaine your station,.. shew the supple motion of 
your pliant bodie. 1603 Shaks. Ham. in. iv. 58 A Station, 
like the Herald Mercurie New lighted on a heauen kissing 
hill. 1630 Bulwer Anthrqpomet. xxi. 234 Nature.. allowes 
us two feet for the firmer station. x86 * Hulme tx.Moquin- 
Tandon i. iii. 20 The quadiupedal station. 2891 Century 
Diet., Station,.. the manner of standing or the attitude of 
live stock, particularly of exhibition game fowls: as, a duck- 
wing game-cock of standard high station. *913 Dorland 
Mia. Diet. (ed. 7) 901 Station , the manner of standing; in 
ataxic conditions it is sometimes pathognomonic. 

2 . The condition or fact of standing still; as- 
sumption of or continuance in a stationary con- 
dition: opposed to motion. Now rare, 

*606 Shaks, Ant. ■$- CL in. iii. 22 Her motion, and her 
station are as one. She shewes a body, lather then a life. 
a *6x9 Fothcrby A theom. 11, xi, § 1 (1622) 310 The vacuity of 
both Heauinesse and Lightnesse. ,is rather the principle of 
station, then of Motion. 1643 Sir T. Browne Kelig. Med. 
32 The natural motion of the Sun made them more admire 
him, than its supernatural station did the Children of Israel. 
1638 Owen Temptation iii. 33 If it [peace] be lost for a 
season, it may be obtained againe; 1 will not solicite its 
station any more;.. and a thousand such pleas there are. 
x66o Stanley Hist. Philos, xm. iv, (1687) 9x0/1 That 
Pleasure, wherein Felicity consists, is of the first kind, the 
_ stable, or that which is in station. 1841 Emerson Ess., Com- 
4 pulsation 122 His life is a progress, and not a station. 

3 . A halt ; a stand. Now rare or Obs. 

1604 E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta's Hist, Indies v. xxiv. 394 
Piesently they went from thence vvith like diligence, to go 
to a place, .where they made their second station. 1609 J. 
Davies Holy Roode s 3 b, But now, my Soule, here let vs 
make a Station, To view perspicuously this sad aspect. 
1637 Heylin Eccl. Vittd. 11. ii. X17 A portable Temple., 
which might be carried and removed, according to the 
stations and removes of Israel. 1845 J. Coulter Adv. tn 
Pacific viii. xoo After having enjoyed my first station here, 

I prepared my morning meal of terrapin,.. and.. I again 
commenced my march. 

+ 4 . An act of a pageant or a mystery play. Obs. 


ordeyned 1 

other arrayed lyke oa uu»h, 1— ,• — 

Dighy Myst, (1882) n. 133 Fynally of this stacon thus we 
mak a conclusyon. 

f b. In Ireland : Some municipal ceremony. Obs. 

[1360: see station-day in 29.] 

6 , Astr. The apparent standing still of a planet 
at its apogee and perigee. 

1412-20 Lydg. Troy-bk. iv. 3366 Whan |»e shene sonne In 
pe Crabbe had his cours I-ronne To J>e hijest of his ascen- 
cioun, Whiche called is be somer stacioun. 1351 Records 
Cast. Knowl. (1556) 279 The progression, retrogradation, and 
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STATION. 

station of the Planetes. 1647 Cudworth Serin. 1 John ii. 3-4. 
$6 Those upper Planets in the Heaven . . have their Stations 
and Retrogiadations, as well as their Direct Motions. 1667 
Milton P. L, vit, 563 The Planets in thir stations list’ning 
stood. 1704 j. Harris Lex. Techn. I, Points of Station, 
in Astronomy, are those Degrees of the Zodiack, in which 
a Planet seems to stand quite still, and not to move at all. 
x8xa Woodhouse Astron . xxiii. 249 In speaking of the 
stations and retrogradations of the planets,. 1819 J. Wilson 
Diet. Astral. 379 Stations, those parts in the orhit of a 
planet where it becomes either retrograde or direct, because 
it remains for a while there stationary before it changes its 
course. 

+ 0. Path. The stationary point, crisis, a ’height 
(of a disease). Cf. State sb . 7 , Status i. 05s. 

x66x Lovell Hist. Anint. tf Min. 437 Of the times of 
diseases, of the beginning, lesse considerable injury of action. 
..In the augmentation worse. ..In the station worst . ..I n the 
declination better. 

II. Standing-place, position. 

* In literal applications. 

7. A place to stand in ; esp. a position assigned 
to a man on duty, or in games. 

2556 N. Smyth Herodian t. rob. Yea, and the footemen 
whyche had stations within the cyte, came to rescue the 
people agaiuste the horsemen. x6ox Mount-joy in Mory - 
soil's /tin. (1617) n. 157 The weather is so extreme, that 
many times we bring our Sentinels dead from the stations. 
1607 Shaks. Cor. 11. L 23X Seld-showne Flamins Doe 
presse among the popular Throngs and puffe To winne 
a vulgar station. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxv. 136 
Able Seconds at Tennis play, placed in their proper 
stations. 1665 Manley Grotius' Law C. Wars 251 Armed 
men stood round about in the Station, at the top of the 
Mast. X679 M. Rusden Further Discern . Bees 93 Every 
particular Bee taketh notice of his Station, a 1700 Evelyn 
Diaty 29 Tan. x68g, I got a station.. at the doore of the 
lobby to the House, and heard much of the debate. 1760-2 
Goldsm. Ctt. W. lix, I placed myself on my former station in 
hopes of a repeated visit 1784 Cowper Task it. 624 A man 
o’ th* town dtnes late, but soon enough.. T'ensure a side- 
box station at half price. 1833 Nyren Yiig. Cricketer's 
Tutor { 1002) 11 The.. description of their different stations 
in the field, and of the importance of each in his station, will 
convince the young practitioner that [etc.]. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk. s, y., In most merchantmen the cry of 
‘ Every man to his station, and the cook to the fore-sheet is 
calling the hands and the idlers. Ibid., Stations par St ays l 
repair to your posts to tack ship. 

In Jiff, context. 2609 Daniel Civ. Wars vm. civ, It were 
a Cowards part, to fly Now from my Holde,. .It be’ing the 
Station of my life, where I Am set to seme, and stand as 


b. Phrases, to take («/>), keep one’s station. 

1667 Milton P. L. xh. Argt., The Cherubim taking their 
Stations to guard the Place. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe (1840) II. 
lv. gi They kept their station for a while. 1707 Mrs. Rad- 


took her station where she could still look upon them. 1840 
Helps Friends in Cm n. t* (1854) 258 A gorgeous peacock 

that took his station on the low wall bounding the lawn. 
x88a E. O’Donovan Mtrv Oasis xliv. II. 249 One of our 
companions took his station as sentinel upon the tomb of 
the little mosque. 

e. A point at which one stands or may stand to 
obtain a view. 

x8aa ‘Barry Cornwall ’ Poems, Flood 0/ Thessaly 1. x 3 8 
From that high station Jove .doth watch the world Its 
happiness and woe. 1838 Hawthorne Fr. fy It. Note-bks. 
(1872) I. 50 Seven different views of the city, from as many 
stations. 187a J enkinson Engl. Lake Distr, (1879) 13 The 
three best stations are, at the foot of the lake, on its eastern 
aide, and from near Tam Hows. 1878 Browning La 
Satstax xi Can there be a lovelier station than this spot 
where now we stand ? 

d. In wider sense : Position occupied (in other 
postures than standing), rare. 

j Philips Lucasia 4 r Rosania Poems 127 I’d 

dwell within thine arms Could I my station chuse. 1770 
W. Shirley Hymn. 'Sweet the Moments', Truly blessed 
ls .. th ’?, statlon j Low before his ccosstolie. x8aa Scott Nigel 
xii, The two friends, being seated in the most honourable 
station at the board. 

e. Boat-racing. The position (atone side or the 

other of the river) occupied by a competing crew 
at starting. 0 

1864 Field 2 July 2/1 The Oxford boat had the better 
station, and twice led by a length. x868 Ibid. 4 July xsh 
University had the best or Berkshire station. Ibid,, A 
change of station might have altered the result. 

x. The correct position of a vessel in a squadron. 
(Cf. station-keeping in 29.) 1911 Webster. 

8 . Surveying, eta Each of the selected points 
at which observations are taken. Formerly also 
1 place, point of station. 

1571 Digges Pantometria i.xvii. E iv, And thus proceede 
from station to station. Ibid, r. xxv. Hj, A the toppe of 
the lull, B the foote, C my station or the place of mine eie, 
^bStioi^szt^nBaxulum Fam. xviii. 27 Marke that station 
on the ground.. . Then measure exactly the distance betweene 
those two stations. 1610 Hopton Baculum Geodset. in. vii, 
f„t=?£ 0lnt , r “«t.statiQn, and there place thy staffe, and 
take theangle of altitude, [etc.]. x 7 za J. James tr.LeBlond's 
Gardemng xi8 Station, is the Place where the Level is set 
for performing the Work of Leveling, so that one Cast of 
tne Level is contained between twn Starinno. jyj. 

and 


III. 387 s. V. Barometer, The heights read off From the 
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pressures should be corrected for observations of tempei ature 
carefully taken at die upper and lower stations. 1880 L. D ’A. 
Jackson Aids Surv.-Pract. 112 A base line is measured, . . 
and a network of triangles conveniently arranged by choos- 
ing suitable positions for stations. 

9. The place in which a thing stands or is ap- 
pointed to stand. Now rare or 06s. 

ci 440 PallacL on Husb. xm. 18 Vlpike and oynouns in 
their stadoun To growe. x6a6 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng, 
Seamen 1 1 The gun wayle, stations for the nettings, a chaine 
through the stations, or brest-ropes. 1669 J. Rose Eng. 
Vineyard Vend. (167s) 23 This will likewise maintain them 
cold and fresh in summer, till they have struck and taken 
hold of their stations. 1687 Dryden Song St. Cecilia's Day 
0 Then cold, and hot, and moist, and dry, In order to their 
Stations leap, And Mustek’s pow’r obey. 1693 Evelyn De 
La Quint. Compl. Gard., Cult. Orange Irees 19 As soon 
therefore as you bring forth your Trees, and have Rang’d 
them in the Stations where they are to continue, bestow 
upon them as plentiful a Watering as [etc.]. 1x1701 Maun- 
drell Joum. Jerus. (1732) 78 Whether they were cut out 
of the Rock,, .or whether they were brought, and fix’d in their 
station like other doors. 17x1 Addison Spectator No. 98 p 5 
The Head has the most beautiful Appearance, as well as 
the highest Station, in a human Figure. 179a Baron 
Munchausen xii. 39 With this balloon . . 1 played many tricks, 
such as taking one house from its station, and placing 
another in its stead. 1831 Scott Cast. Dang, ii, Groups of 
alder-trees.. which had maintained their stations in the 
recesses of the valley. 

f b. The height at which the barometer stands. 

x666 Boyle in Phil. Trans. 1 . 237 When the Mercury.. is 
either very high, or very low, or at a middle station between 
its greatest and least height. 1753 Scots Mag. XV. 16/2 
[Barometer] Common station 3 o vio- 

fo. Arith. = Place vb. 10 . Obs. 

1709-39 V. Mandey Syst. Math., Arith. 17 The Divisor 
being removed one station, repeat this Process, until ail the 
figures of the Dividend be wasted. 

d. Biol. The kind of place ia which an animal 
or a plant is fitted to live, the natuie or essential 
characteristics of its habitat. 

17a! Bradley Philos. Acc. Wks. Nat. 49 Which is the 
same case with that which I have mention’d to be natural to 
Plants, which are each of them confin'd to their several 
Stations. 183a Lyell Princ . GeoI.il. 69 Station indicates the 
peculiar nature of the locality where each species is accus- 
tomed to grow, and has reference to climate, soil, humidity, 
light, elevation above the sea, and other analogous circum- 
stances; whereas by habitation is meant a general indication 
of the country where a plant grows wild. 1854 Stark Brit. 
Mosses sg Giving such explanation of the terms as will . . 
enable the tyro Museologist, . .to assjgn their proper station 
and name to the mosses he may pick up. 1871 Darwin 
Desc. Man I. xi. 403 Males and females of the same species 
of butterfly are known in several cases to inhabit different 
stations. 

e. Shipbuilding. (See quot. 1913 .) 

. 1869 E.. J. Reed S hii build, ii. 29 An elevation of this Keel 
is given in Fig. 27. . . The stations are drawn in dotted lines. 
1913 Board of Trade I nstr. Tonnage Measurement, Rule 13. 
Points of division oF length, or stations of the transveise 
area* 

10. Naut. a. More folly naval station. In early 
use, a port, harbour, or roadstead for ships. In 
modem use, a place at which ships of the Navy 
are regularly stationed. 

138a Wyclif Gen. xlix. 13 Zabulon in the brynke of the 
see shal dwelle, and in the stadoun of shippes. 1615 G. 
Sandys Trav. 22 The ruines [of Troy] .. are .. too neare the 
nayall station to affoord a field for such dispersed encounters. 
lotd, 38 At the West end thereof the Grand Signiors Galiies 
have a dry station. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Station, a 
standing place, a Bay or Rode for ships to rest in. X697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 608 A large Recess,. .A Station 
sans for Snips, when tempests roar, a 1700 Evelyn Diaty 
10 Sept. 1677, Then we saw the Haven... The tide runs out 
every, day, but the bedding being soft mudd it is safe for 
shipping and a station. 1708 J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. 
Brit, l 1. ui. (1743) xs At Chatham is a Station for the Navy 
Royal, 1883 Encycl. Brit. XIX. 534/x Portsmouth , a muni- 
S^Hampdrire ' mntary ' ,orou g' 1 > seaport, and naval station 

+ b. A place in a harbour for the reception of a 
vessel. Obs. 

1630 R.Johnson’s Kingd. «$■ Commw. 561 The Turkish 
Arsenals for shipping are foure; the first, .containeth three 
and thirty docks or stations for so many Galiies. 

c. A place or region to which a government ship 

or fleet is assigned for duty. r 

“I Verney Mem d i I 9°7 ) 1L 350 We shall have but 80 
summer to fight the Dutch, the rest are designed 
Western station. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Magfl. ii. 
18 Now we are in our Station, and a good Latitude. i*7< 

^ tyron.! 4-16 Mar. 254/2 His Majesty’s ship Coventry 

fnfi sailing orders for the East Indies, with dispatches 
^°2 iraa 5° er T ln Chief of his Majesty’s ships on that 

d. The period for which a vessel is appointed 

to a particular station. " 

m Mahan Life (1809) 34 To the end of the 
station his order was never repealed. 

YL, Mil, A place where soldiers are garrisoned, 
a military post. 

rnfeWvr, c tr ‘ L t i£ body ® f men garrisoned. 

Sam. xhl 23 The stacioun ofPhilistym 
wente out [Vulg . egressa est statto PhihsthUnAl 
Holland Amm. Marcell. xvi. i. 35 Marcellus Generali of 
Sr * ?frf’^ hoab ^ e $ en butm the next stations, drave 
p^n^L iir hl - m ' i 66 # Manley Grotius' Low C. Wars 233 
Prince Maurice, .built a continuing Station for his Camp. 
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*7 69 De Foe’s Tour Gt. lhit. (ed. 7) III. 295 Between 
Hornby Castle and Kirkby. Lonsdale, .stands Overborough, 
. .which was a famous Station of Antoninus, called Breme- 
tonacum. x8oa C. James Mtiit. Diet., Post, in war, a mili- 
tary station ; any sort of ground, fortified or not, where a 
body of men can be in a condition of resisting the enemy. 
X876 Voyle & Stevenson Mitit. Diet. 402/r Station, Mill, 
tary, a locality chosen for the garrisoning of troops. 

b. In India, a place where the English officials 
of a district, or the officers of a garrison (not in a 
fortress) reside. Also the aggregate society of such 
a place. 

x86o W. H. Russell Diary India I. xii. 194 The small 
and great pecuniary relations between the station and the 
bazaar. 1866 Trevelyan Dawk Bungalow 1. in Fraser's 
Mag . LXXIII. 231 Who asked the Station to dinner, and 
allowed only one glass of simkin to each guest? 19x4 in 
ComhillMag. Dec. 81 1 The ordinary desultory after-dinner 
conversation of a small mofussil station. 

12. The locality to which an official is appointed 
for the exercise of his functions. 

163a Lithgow Tiav. in. xx6 Their. .Priests are bred here, 
and from hence dispersed to their seuerall stations. 1667 
Pepys Diary X4 June, I am glad my station is to be here, 
near my own home. 1788 Massachusetts Spy 31 July 3/2 
The 12th of March, Col. James Robertson's son., was killed 
at a sugar camp, within a few hundred yards of his father’s 
station. x8oa J. Benson in J. Macdonald Mem.{ 1822)374 We 
have spent the four last days in preparing a draught of the 
stations of the Preachers. 1893 D. Davidson Mem. Long 
Life viii. (ed. a) 198 Tanna was his judicial station. 

b. pi. The annual list of appointments of Metho- 
dist ministers. 

1885 Minutes Wesleyan Conf. 43 Each of the places 
mentioned in these Stations, .is the head of a Circuit. 

13. A place where men are stationed and appa- 
ratus set up for some particular kind of industrial 
work, scientific research, or the like. Often with 
defining word, as fishing, seismological, telegraph , 
zoological station. 

x8»3 W. Scoresby Jml. p. xl, This colony, which subse- 
quently increased to a number of stations, has been con- 
tinued. 1842 Penny. Cycl. XXIV, 154/1 Any means of 
telegraphic communication which depends upon the de- 
ciphering of signals exhibited at a distant station is neces- 
sarily dependent upon contingencies of weather. x86x Mrs. 
Meredith Over the Straits 1. 7 At Maria Island, the rocky 
hills and other so-called ‘probation-stations ’..the prisoners 
were used in tens and twenties. 1870 Huxley in L. Huxley 
Life <V Lett. (1900) I. 332 How glad I shall be to see your 
plan for ‘ Stations * carried into effect. Nothing could nave 
a greater influence upon the progress of zoology. 1883 
Goode Fish, huiustr. U.S.A. (Fish. Exhib. Publ.) 68 The 
following is a list of the hatching stations opeiated by the 
United States Fish Commission in 1883. 1883 W. K. Brooks 
in Mein. Boston Sac. Nat. Hist. III. 367 Their fruitful 
harvest furnishes one with the earliest evidences of the 
value of marine zoological stations, xgxz Standard 20 
Sept. 6/7 It has been decided.. to establish a wireless 
l*M gr ? ph - statlon at Barfleur. 2913 Nature 14 Aug. 610/1 
Milne’s aim was to secure a gieat number of seismological 
stations, scattered as widely as possible over the globe. 

b. = Police-station. 

1889 Pall M all Gaz.t, Nov. 3/1 Proceeding to Leman-street 
police station . . Mr. Davis found the entrance to the station 
barricaded with seveial crossings of red tape, xgox Mary 
L. Hendee tr. C. Wagner's Simple Life v. 63 The officer, 
though he finally collar the thief, can only conduct him to 
the station, not along the right road. 

o. Sc. =» Preaching station. 

1904 R. Small Hist. U. P. Caugreg. II. 402 The station 
was opened., on the first Sabbath of November. 

14. Australia. (See quot. 1898 .) 

x ®33 Sturt S. Australia 1. In trod. p. 1, They., will only 
be occupied as distant Stock Stations. 1840 Sydney Herald 
3 Jan, 1/7 My Station on the Lachlan River., was robbed 
by three armed Bushrangers. 2873 Hobgoblins 31 The im« 
penetrable woods disappeared and they were soon in sight 
of the home Station. t8gx E. Kinglake Australian 116 
rlis bolding js called a ‘station*, never a sheep farm or 
cattle ranch, in spite of the English novelists. 1898 Morris 
Austral Eng, 436 Station, otxginally the house with the 
necessaiy buddings and hon e-premises of a sheep-run, and 
still used in that sense ; but now more generally signifying 
the run and all that goes with it. 

** In figurative applications. 

15. gen, A metaphorical standing-place or posi- 
tion, e.g, in a class or enumeiation, in a scale of 
estimation or dignity ; and the like. 

Macb. in. i. X02 If you haue a station in the 
nle^Not 1 th worst ranke of Manhood* % 6 is Bible Isa* 
x * 1 }' • x ?» .* wdl thee from thy station, and from thy 
state shall he puli thee downe. x68x~6 J. Scott Chr. Life 
U747) ML X24 The Apostles were placed in a higher Station 
than any of the rest, as being authorized by Christ to super- 
w^ eD rj a • over * 77 * Mackenzie Man of 

World 1. iv. (1823) 430 And he shoitly attained the station 
of experienced vice. X781 Cow ter Charity 336 He., wins 
mankind, as his attempts prevail, A prouder station on the 
gen ral scale. 1848 De Quincey Poetry of Pope Wks. 1800 
x ",?3 For not only is much that takes a station in books 
not literature ; but inversely, much that really is literature 
J le 0 v ® r l reaches a_ station in books. 1863 Kinglake Crimea 
11070) I, s The invasion of the Crimea so tried., the endur- 
mg power of the nations engaged, that,. their relative sta- 
tions in Europe were changed. 2874 Dunglison Med. Did. 
(Lent.), Given as a tonic, but not worthy an officinal station. 

-A person’s position in the world. ; a state of 
* determined by outward circumstances or 
conditions ; spec, a calling, office, employment. 
Now rare or Obs. exc. in private station , an un- 
official position. 

1675 Oweh Indwelling Sin vii. (1732) 70 When any Lust 
grows high and prevailing..ttis from the peculiar Advantage 
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that it hath in the natural Constitution, or the Station 
or Condition of the Person in the World. 1697 G. Dallas 
Syst. Stiles 1. Ded., Being perswaded by some persons. of 
the greatest Quality in the Kingdom, ana others in Publick 
Stations. Ibid. (89) King Charles . . mostdeservedly Conferred 
upon your Lordship, not only Titles of Honour, but also 
several Eminent Stations. 0x700 Evelyn Diary 4 Feb. 
1685, A Proclamation order'd to be publish’d, that all 
Officers should continue in their stations, 0 1704 T. Brown 
Satire Marriage Wks. 1730 I. 58 This pagan confinement, 
this damnable station, Suits no order, nor age, nor degree 
in thy nation. 17x3 Addison Cato iv. iv, When vice pre- 
vails, and impious men bear sway The post of honour is 
a private station. 17*5 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 
276 It is easy to be placed in a station of life, where ..gold 
. . would be of no value. 1726 Swift Gulliver 1. vi, They 
believe that the common Size of Human Understandings is 
fitted to some Station or other. 1784 J. Potter Virtuous 
Vitt. II. 71 His sermon on Sunday se’nnight is to consist 
of some general observations concerning the marriage 
station. x8ox Farmer's Mag. Jan. 79 The soldiers and 
sailors employed, are unproductive branches of the corn* 
munity j and the stations formerly occupied by them, must 
one way or other be filled up by others. 18x5 W. H. Ireland 
Scribbleomania 82 The station of groom to a lanky-ear'd 
Neddy. x8xp Shelley Peter Bell yrd vi. xii, It is a dan- 
gerous invasion When poets criticize; their station Is to 
delight, not pose. 1822 Scott Nigel x, George Heriot, with 
the formality belonging to his station, observed, that [etc.]. 
X833 Hr. Martineau Vanderpnt ix, 134 God appoints his 
servants their station. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1 . 11. v, Great 
in a piivate station, Necker looks on from the distance; 
abiding his time. 1842 Dickens Arner. Notes iv. (1850) 
47/2 It is their station to work. And they do work. 

17 . Position in the social scale, as higher or lower. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 1. xxvli, Content may 
dwell in all Stations. 1693 Evelyn De La. Quint . Comfi. 
Card. I. 12 Not affecting to be dress'd or adorn’d above 
the common Station of a Gard'ner. 1742 Sherlock Let. in 
G. Harris Life Ld. Hardwicke (1847) II. 27 Your lordship’s 
great character & station place you out of the reach of any 
little service I am able to doe. 1783 Burke Ref. Affairs 
0/ India Wks. 1842 II. 43 The reasons, assigned by Mr, Bar- 
well . . seem to your committee to be . . not very fit to be urged 
by a man in his station. 1803 Edin. Rev. Jan. 289 We are 
well off to have got so much from a man of this Loid’s 
station, who does not live in a garret, but 1 has the sway ' of 
Newstead Abbey. 1837 Lockhart Scott I. v. 156 If the 
club consisted chiefly of persons . .somewhat inferior to Scott 
in birth and station. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii, II. 
X97 These were the highest in station among the proselytes 
of Janies. 1851 Dixon W. Penn xiv. (1872) X21 A young 
girl of great beauty and spiiit,..and of his own station in 
society. 1862 Stanley Jewish Ch. (1877) I. vii. 137 The 
prophets . . were confined to no family or caste, station or sex. 

b. spec. Elevated position, high social rank. 

X731 Swift On Death of Dr. Swift 352 He never courted 
men in station. X781 Cowfer Table Talk 334 Such men are 
rais'd to station and command, When Piovidcnco means 
mercy to a land. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. (1848) 181 The 
villains could not sympathize with the delicate feelings of 
a man in station. X832 Ht. Martineau Ireland vi. 91 
Many other gentlemen of station and. fortune. x86x Broug- 
ham Brit. Const, xx. 384 The army is officered by men of 
station and influence in the country. 

Ill, A stopping-place. 

. 18 . A stopping place on a journey ; a place of 
temporary abode in a course of migration. 

1383 Fetherstone tr. Calvin on Acts xiii. 13. 299 Here 
is set downc another of Paul's stations. 1609 Holland 
A mm. Marcell, xxvut. xv. 349 Thinking with liimselfe, 
what a deale of criminall matters he had brewed, in a cer- 
taine station [marg. or baiting towne]. 1796 H. Hunter 
tr. St, Pierre's Study Nat. (1799) II. 500 My landlord, in 
another of my stations, has lived a very different life. 1825 
Scott Talism. i. He joyfully hailed the sight of two or 
three palm-trees, which arose beside the well which was 
assigned for his mid-day station. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 
II. vt. iii, They roll through the streets, with stern-sounding 
music, . . pausing at set stations. 

19 . A regular stopping place on a road. Chiefly 
U.S., a place on a coach route where a stop is 
made for change of horses and for meals. 

1797 F. Baily Tour (1856) 103 About half past nine we 
came to Graham station on the Kentucky snore ; it may 
contain about twenty houses. 1834 J. Hall Kentucky II. 
3 And every here ana there a station — a rude block-house, 
surrounded with palisades, afforded shelter to the traveller, 
and refuge, in time of danger, to all within its reach. 1867 
A. D. Richardson Beyond Mississippi xxviii. 330 (Funk) 
The ranches forty or fifty miles apart where passengers take 
meals, are termed ‘ home stations those where the coach 
only stops to exchange teams, * swine stations ’. 1872 * Mark 
Twain ’ Roughing It iv. (1882) 18 Then the rattling of the 
coach.. awoke to a louder and stronger emphasis, and we 
went sweeping down on the station at our smartest speed, 
b. transf. 

1899 Allbntt's Syst. Med. VI. 808 Many of these nuclei 
are stations in long commissural fibre systems. 

20 . (More explicitly railway station.') A place 
where railway trains regularly stop for taking up 
and setting down passengers or for receiving goods 
for transport. Also, and more frequently, a build- 
ing or group of buildings erected at such a place 
for purposes connected with the transport of 
passengers and goods. Also with defining word, 
passenger , goods station. 

In English the word is applied not only to an intermediate 
stopping-place (like the F. station), but also to a terminus 
(=J F. gare). In recent use, a stopping-place not provided 
with buildijngs is called a * halt'. 

1830 Booth L'pool 4 Manch. Railw. 46 This Railway 
will cost above *800,000 including the charge for stations 
and depots at each end. 1838 Times 3 June 5/x Here there 
is a ‘station' for supplying coals, water, &c. to the engine, 
and for the embarking and disembarking of passengers. 


1840 F. Whishaw Railw. Gt. Brit, 4 Irel. 128 [Grand Junc- 
tion Railway]. Besides the terminal stations, there are the 
following intermediate stations. _ 1847 Helps Friends in C, 
1. iii. 33 As Milverton was driving me from the station 
through Durley Wood, there was [etc.]. x886 Encycl . Brit. 
XX. 234/a Railway stations are either ‘ terminal 1 or 1 inter- 
mediate', A terminal station embraces (x) the passenger 
station ; (2) the goods station. 1891 Meredith One of our 
Conq. xxv, The former was requested to meet her at Pens- 
hurst station at noon. 

b. Station-to-station attrib. phr., used with 
reference to traffic between neighbouring stations. 

1878 F. S. Williams Mid. Railw, 424 A piece of ground 
. .has been laid out for astone, mineral, and station-to-station 
traffic. X903 Daily Citron. 18 Dec. 6/3 They were asking 
Parliament to abolish some of the low station-to-station rates. 

IV. Ecclesiastical uses. 

21 . Hist. A service at which the clergy of the 
city of Rome assembled at one of a certain number 
of churches within the city, each of which had its 
fixed day in the year for this celebration. 

c 1410 Lydg, Lyf Our Lady lxii. (1484) i vj b, In a chirche 
whicne men of custome calle Sancta sanctorum. .The same 
day there the prestys alle Solempnely make a stacion. 1483 
Caxion Golden Leg. 143 b/! The pope ordeyned a stacion 
in that chyrclie euery yere on ester day. a 1302 in Arnolde’s 
Citron. (1811) 134 In the circumsicion of our Lorde is sta- 
cions to Saint Mari Transtiberine. 

22 . Each of a number of holy places visited by 
pilgrims in fixed succession ; esp. each of those 
churches in the city of Rome at which ‘stations’ 
(see 21) were held, and to the visiting of which on 
certain days indulgences were attached. Also, a 
visit to such a holy place, or an assembly held 
there for purposes of devotion on the appointed day, 

c 1380 Wyclip Wks. (x88o) 80 Uei techen men Jiat for sta- 
ciones of rome..|>ei schullen haue jiousandis of geris of 
pardon. 0x400 Stac. Rome (Vernon MS.) 230 And pardon 
in Rome j»at is grete. pe Stacions her men hit clepe Pope 
Bonefas confermed alle. c 1430 MS. Ashm. 61 If. 128 The 
stasyons of Jerusalem. XSX3 Bradshaw St. Werburgc 1. 
2412 Sodyd OfTa, .Deuoutly to vysyte all the hole stacyons 
of the evtee of Rome. 1328 Roy Redevie (Arb.) 106 Hathe 
Englond soche stacions Of devoute peregrinacions As are in 
Fraunce and Italy ? 1346 Langley tr. Pol. Verg. de Invent. 
via. i. 147 Gregory ..named the pompous sacrifices stacions 
bycause thei wer celebrated on certain dates limited and 
prescribed by statute. 1347 Boorde Introd, Knowl. xxxix. 
(1870) 220 Forasmuch as ther be many that hath wrytten of 
the Holy Lande, of the stacyons, & of the Iumey or way. 
1826 T. Coleman Indulgences etc. Order Mt. Carmel 18 
When, .we give the name of Stations to the visits we pay 
the churches or other places appointed by the Popes to pray 
there, we understand so many intervals of lest to gain the 
indulgences granted to those places. x8a6 [J. R. Best] 
Transalpine Mem. I. 130, I shall now transcribe.. the 
account given in the ‘Diario Romano ’..of the ceremonies 
to be pei formed in Holy week. ..April nth. Palm Sunday. 
Station at S. Gio. in Laterano. 

23 . Stations (of the Cross) : the series of images 
or pictures (usually fourteen in number) repre- 
senting successive incidents of the Passion, placed 
in a church (or sometimes in the open air) to be 
visited in order for meditation and prayer; the 
series of devotional exercises appointed to be used 
on this occasion. 

1333 Becon Reliques of Rome (1363) 185 b, Pope Alexander 
the sixt assigned the lubile and Stations to be had in 
sundrie prouinces and countreis, 1837 J. E. Murray 
Summer in Pyrenees II, 113 Numbers of devotees may be 
seen, .kneeling and repeating the prescribed Pater and Ave 
at the various stations, or chapels. X863 [Marg. Roberts] 
Denise I. X41 A station (one of those little chapels com- 
memorating the different incidents of the Passion of our 
Lord).. 1881 Parochial Hymn-bk. [R. C.) § xxxvii. 701 The 
Franciscan Fathers erected Calvaries,. .surrounded them 
with Stations (or pictures representing the chief circum- 
stances of our Lord’s last painful journey)... The Sovereign 
Pontilfs,who had already granted.. Indulgences to the real 
Stations of our Lord's Passion, did not hesitate to extend 
the same to these representations of them. 

24 . Phrases. To go, make, perform one's (or the) 
stations, to go on or for stations ; to perform the 

rescribed acts of devotion in succession at certain 
oly places, or at the Stations of the Cross. 

0x445? Gascoign Life St. Bridget in Myrr, our Ladye 
(1873) p. Iii, When she was at Rome.. she wente euery daye 
the Stacyons ordeyned by the churche. c 1461 Bale's Chron. 
in TovmChron.{vgi\) 141 A generall remission and pardon to 
assoille all ho® that badde made any avowe to goo the Stacions 
of Jerusalem or to Room. 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) in. 191X, 
I have gon )>e stacyones by and by. 1509 Fisher Funeral 
Serm. C'tess. Richmond Wks. (1876) 29s After dyner full 
truely she wolde goe her Statyons, to thre Aulters dayly, 
0 X540 J. Heywood Four P, A j. Yet haue I been at Rome 
also And gone the stacions all arowe. X574 Hellowes 
Gueuara'sEpist, (1384) 173 There was alwaies in the temple 
one priest alone.. and those that went thither on stations, 
they might only kisse y* walls. 1687 A Lovell tr. Theme- 
not e Tram. 1. 182 They made us perform the Stations at 
three Altars. 1702 Marwood Diary in Cath. Rec. Soc. 
PubL. VII. 1x9 Mond. 23 [Jan.]. In Classe the Esq r was a 
little Indisposed but Stay* it out, & held well all day after, 
but did. not go for his Stations. Ibid. Wed. 25. He went 
his Stations in ye Morn.. .Thursd. 26... We were at my IP 
W.[aldegrave] & at even made Station w‘ h him. 1753 Chal- 
loner Cath. Chr. Jnstr. 220 And where there are many 
Churches the Faithful make their Stations to visit our Lora 
in these Sepulchres, and meditate on the different Stages 
of his Passion. 18x5 Mrs. Schimmelpenninck Demob Port 
Royal III. 283 When he had finished his stations, be re- 
turned to his beloved solitude. 

25 . A special service held at a holy place* 

1447 Bokenam Seyntys, Elisabeth 333 And eek at sta> 


cyowns wher sermons shuld be, She nold ben among be 
statys hy, But among )>e wummen of porest degre She 
alwey wold syttyn. 1334 tr. Doctr. Masse Bk. B vtj b, The 
halowing of the fyre on Easter Euen. d This wyse let 
there be a station vnto the fyre. Let the priest stand by 
the fyre, . .and let y a deacon stand on his lefte hand, [etc.]. 
0 1843 in Southey's Comm.-pl. Bk. Ser. 11. (1849) 8, I at- 
tended the stations that are performed in the chapels on 
Sunday evenings. Ibid. 9, I went to the Lough, and per- 
formed the station according to order, but found no ease to 
my troubled mind theieby. 1847 W. Reeves Eccl. Antiq. 
301 A holy well where the Roman Catholics of old held 
stations at midsummer. 1890 J. Healy Insula Sand. 210 
The Wedder's well.. is still regarded as a holy well by the 
people who hold a station there on the feast of Brendan. 

28 . Hist. The bi-weekly fast (on Wednesday 
and Friday) anciently observed. 

1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent, in. iv. 78 No man 
taketh the Stations to have beene occasional!, but only set 
fasts. 1673 Cave Prim. Chr. 1. vii. 180 These fasts [weekly 
fasts kept on Wednesdays and Fridays] they called their 
stations — not because they stood all the while but by an allu- 
sion to the Military Stations and Keeping their Guards. 
a 171 x Ken Urania Poet. Wks. X721 IV. 451 She sacred 
Fasts and Stations strictly keeps, And for the publick Pro- 
vocations weeps. X909 C. Bigg Orig. Chr. xv. xgx They 
fasted commonly upon the ‘Stations , that is to say, on all 
Wednesdays and Fiidays. 

27 . Ireland. A visit of a Roman Catholic parish 
priest and his curate to the house of a parishioner 
on a weekday, to give to those living in the neigh- 
bourhood the opportunity of confession. 

*830 Carleton Traits Ir. Peasantry (1843) I. 14s [The 
parish priest says] ' Take notice, that the Stations for the 
following week will be held as follows: — On Monday, in 
Jack Gallagher's,' [etc,]. 1844 Min. Proc. 4- Evid. Athlone 
Election Petit. 26 What do you mean by a station ?— The 
priest goes to the house to hear the family their duties and 
confessions. 

V. Combinations. 

28 . Obvious combinations : in sense 20, as staiion- 
bui/dmg, - clerk , -door, -foreman , hotel, f - keeper , 
-platform, -porter, -yard ; in sense 14, as station 
hack, property, stock ; station-bred ndj. ; in sense 
19, as station-boss, -building', in senses 23-26, as 
stution-chapel, -vigil. 

1872 ‘ Mark Twain ' Roughing Itiv. (1882) 22 The "station- 
boss stopped dead still, and glared at me, speechless. 1890 
‘ R. Bold rewood ’ Col. Reformer (1891) 223 Quiet "station- 
bred cattle. 187a * Mark Twain ' Roughing It iv. (1882) 19 
The "station buildings were long low huts, made of sun- 
dried, mud-coloured bucks. x8g8 Etigiuecring Mag. XVI. 
77 One range of station buildings suffices for the travellers 
by all the trains. 1890 A. J. C. Hare S. E. France 375 
Seven "station-chapels rise .. amongst the wormwood and 
lavender on the tufa rocks. 1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade, 
" Station-clerk, a railway clerk, i860 W. Collins Woman 
in White xiv, She set them down outside the "station- door. 
X90X Westm. Gas. 24 Dec. 7/2 "Station foreman. 1890 
‘ R. UoLDKBWOOD ' Col. Reformer (1891) xox The ordinary 
"station-hacks. x86a Bailey's Mag. Sept. 156 Never for 
many years had York been so full before; and. at the 
"station hotels Lords were as plentiful as partridges in 
Norfolk. 1846 Comnterc . Mag. Oct. 134 Ho .quitted 
the first-class carriage on reaching Rugby.. desiring the 
"station-keeper to infoim the directors, that [etc.]. 1907 

J..H. Patterson Man-Eaters ofTsavo vii. 73 The 'boy' 
..informed me that.. an enormous lion was standing on 
the "station platform. x886 W. J. Tucker E. Europe .384 
The station-master., filling the posts as be did of "station- 
porter, station-master, anachiefof the postal and telegraphic 
department, 1890 Golden South 96 We invested ours in a 
large "station property. x88o Town 4 ■ Country Jrnl. 
(N, S.W.) 14 Feb. 314/4 The "station stock seldom feed near 
the road. 1898 Baylay tr. Batiffol's Hist. Rom. Breviary 
X4 Sunday vigils, "station vigils, vigils in cemeteries, each 
comprising a triple office. 1834 Mrs. Stowe Sunny Mem. 
II. 184 We made a descent like an avalanche into the 
"station yard. x886 Encycl. Brit. XX. 234/1 In laying out 
the approaches and station-yard of passenger stations ample 
width and space should be provided. 

28 . Special combinations; station-bill Haul. 
(see quot.) ; station-day + ( a ) in Ireland, the day 
of some municipal ceremony (sense 4 b); ( b ) Eccl. 
the day of a station or special service (see 31, 35) ; 
also, the day of the ancient bi-weekly test (see 26) ; 
station-distance Surveying (see quot) ; station- 
finder = station-pointer’, station-band Austra- 
lian, a man employed on a station ; station hos- 
pital, a hospital attached to a military station ; 
station-indicator (see quot. 1884) ; station-jack 
Australian, a kind of meat pudding nsecl in the 
bush ; station-keeping Naut., the maintenance of 
the proper relative position of ships in a moving 
squadron ; station-line, (a) Perspective, the ver- 
tical line drawn through the point of sight (see 
also quot. 1704) ; (b) Surveying (see quot. 1875) j 
station meter Gas-making (see quot. 1844) ; 
station-point, (a) Perspective (see quot. 1859) ; 
(b) Surveying ; a station or the point on a plan 
corresponding to a station 5 station-pointer Sur- 
veying (see quot 1876); station-pole Surveying, 
a pole set up at a station ; station-rod = station- 
staff', station-sergeant, the police-sergeant in 
charge of a station ; + station ship, a patrol 
vessel appointed to a particular station ; station- 
staff Surveying (see quot. 1701) ; station time 
Eccl., the time when a station is celebrated. 

1815 Falconed* Diet. Marin* fed. Burney), Station Bill 
file deposits, Fr.) a list containing the appointed posts of 
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the ship’s-company, when navigating the ship, *560 in 
Sir J. T. Gilbert Cal. Anc. Rec. Dublin (1891) II. p Fremen 
. .shall attende upon the Maior. .at all *stacion daies, and 
not to depart tyll the stacion be done. *563-83 Foxe A.& 
M. 1402/1 (Canon of Mass), In the city of Some they sayd 
them [re. collects] ouer the people collected together in 
the station day. *637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent, ni. iv. 
78 Their set dayes of 150 fasting, which were called Station 
dayes. 1898 W. Bright Some Aspects Prim. Ch. Life iii. 
it8 Wednesdays and Fridays [were] called 1 Station-days ' 
apparently by adaptation of a term used for military duty. 
*798 Hutton Cottrse Math. (1807) II. 67 Measure the dis- 
tances from station to station. . . And in measuring any of these 
"station-distances, mark accurately where [etc]. 1875 W. 
Paterson Notes Milit. Sum. (ed. 3) 38 Station-Distance , 
measurements entered in the centre column of the field-book 
which are taken upon the station-lines from each station, 
*888 W. H. Richards Milit Topogr. 115 The problem is 
seldom used except for finding a ship's place with regard to 
points on the coast, which are shown on the chart ; an in- 
strument called a ‘ "station finder ’ is generally used for the 
purpose. *885 Rae Chirps Austral. Sparrow 99 Some 
"station hands had been in jail. *894 H. Nisbet Bush 
Girts Rom. xxlx. 371 The station hands, who have to go 
out at daybreak, generally have their main feed then. *90* 
Empire Rev. I. 435 The details of management of "station 
hospitals. 1884 Knight Diet. Meek. Suppl. 853 'Station 
indicator \ an indicator operating in connection with the 
driving-wheels to exhibit automatically the name of the 
station or street immediately preparatory to arrival. *895 
Daily News 38 Nov, 5/4 The station indicator has been in 
experimental running on this Company’s Hounslow branch 
for many months past. 1853 Emigrant's Guide Australia 
xi3 Take.. the flour and work it into a paster then put the 
beef into it, boil it, and you will have a very nice pudding, 
known in the bush as '"Station-jack*. 1886 Pall Mall 
Gas. 19 Aug. 3/x Giving me my first introduction to the 
mysteries of "station-keeping. 1898 Kipling in Mom. Post 
5 Nov. 5/1 The ships haven't worked together, and station- 
keeping isn’t as easy as it looks. *704 J. Harris Lex. 
Teckn . I, *, Station-Line •. See Line of Station. Line of 
Station, in Perspective, according to some Writersgis the 
common Section of the Vertical and Geometrial Planes. 
Others, as Lamy, mean by it the perpendicular Height of 
the Eye above the Geometrick Plane. Others, a Line drawn 
on that Plane, and perpendicular to the Line expressing the 
Height of the Eye. £1791 Ettcyel. Brit. (ed. 3) VII. 679/1 
The distances taken by the offset staff; on either side of 
the station-line, are to be entered into columns on either 
side of the middle column. X798 Hutton Course Math. 
(1838) IL 68 As you go along any main station-line, take 
offsets to the ends of all hedges [etc.]. 1859 Resign Per- 
spective Introd. 0 From S let fall a perpendicular line SR, 
to the bottom of the paper, and call this line the Station- 
line, This represents the line on which the observer stands 
at a greater or less distance from the picture. *875 
W. Paterson Notes Milit. Snrv. (ed. 3) 38 Station-line, 
the one the surveyor walks along in measuring from one 
Station to another, and from which he takes his angles, 
distances, and offsets. *844 E. A. Parnells Appl. Chem. 
I. *43 A large meter, called the *station meter, is placed at 
the gas-works between the purifier and the gasometers, to 
ascertain at pleasure the quantity of gas made during any 

S "yen period. *859 Ruskin Perspective Introd. 10 On 
is line [the Station-line] mark the distance ST, at your 
pleasure, for the distance at which you wish your picture 
to be seen, and call the point T the "Station-point. 1880 
L. D’A. Jackson Aids Surv.-Pract. 96 Some recorders use 
alphabetical letters to designate station-points. 1774 M. 
Mackenzie Marit. Sum. 24 Such an Instrument as this 
may be called a "Station-pointer. 1804 Nicholson's Jrnl. 
VII. 1 Description and Use of the Station Pointer} an In- 
strument for readily ascertaining the Situation of the Ob- 
server after haring determined the angular Position of three 
known Objects. *876 Catal. Loan Collect. Sci. Apparatus 
S. Kens. Mus. (1877) 733 Station Pointer, 6-inch. For 
placing the observer’s position on the chart from angles 
taken between three objects, the relative positions of which 
are known. *88o L. D’A. Jackson Aids Surv.-Pract. 112 
The "station poles used as survey marks. *835 Land. Jrnl. 
Arts fr^Sct Coin. Ser, VI, 329 The graduated "station rods 
or staffs.. placed perpendicularly.., the glass vessel at the 
lower station must he slldden up its rod Rite.]. *890 Daily 
News 5 Dec. 7/x The old term "station-sergeant will be 
substituted in lieu of sub-inspector. The pay of station, 
sergeants will commence at 45s. per week, as at present, 
xjor Essex Weekly News 13 Sept. 6/5 Station-Sergeant 
George Card was found in the station shot through the 
heart 1758 Memoirs of Last War 20 Being favoured 
therein by the casual Absence of the Canso "Station Ship, 
omitted to be sent that Year, as was likewise the usual 
Station Ship to Boston. 1658 Phillips, 'Station-staff, an 
instrument used in Surveying, being a streight pole -divided 
into feet, inches, and parts of inches, from the bottom up- 
ward. ryot Moxon Math. Instr. 19 Station-staff made of 
a Rulers that slide to ten Foot, divided into Feet and 
Inches, with a moving Vein or sight, two of which are used 
with a Leave], and on the edges we divide the Links of 
Gunters Chains used in Surveying for the more easie 
taking off Sets* 1708 Brit . Apollo No* 32. 2/1, 2 Station- 
Staves, with Moveable Vanes. *843 Penny Cycl \ XXII. 
3S9/ 2 Direct the object-end of the telescope successively to 
the station-staves held up on the different pickets. 1387 
The vis a Higdat (Rolls) VII* 77 Pcre J>e pope syogeb be 
masse (ire Sondayesin be ?ere in f>e "stacioun tyme. 1643 
in 10th Pep. Hist. MSS, Comm. App, v. 494 We. .doe order 
that all Assemblies and station tymes that all the aforesaid 
persons respecfcvelie shall take their places as is aforesaid 
sett downe. 

Station (st^-Jan), v. [f. Station si. Cf. F, 
staiionntr (1606 in Hatz.-Darm.), Pg. estacionarf\ 
1 . trans. To assign a post, position or station to 
(a person, troops, ships, etc.) j to place or post (a 
sentinel, etc.) in a station. 

1748 Smollett Rod. Rand, xxlx, I was not a whit more 
exposed than those who were stationed about me. *760 
lnfjmn. Dk, Gordon v. Earls Murray <J- Fife 11 The bay 
which the pver forms at its mouth in which ships are sta- 
tioned. ct 1781 Watson Philip Hi (1839) 91 Some companies 


of Scotch troops, which had been stationed in Cadsant. 
*786 Burns Tam Samson iv, Wha will they [the Curlers] 
station at the cock, Tam Samson’s dead ? 1809 Lond. 
Ckron. 29 July xoi/s Some sheep, which he had stationed 
upon a very deep declivity near the rocks. *8*3 Scott 
Quentin D.xvii, U pon knocking gentlyat the gate, abrother, 
considerately stationed for that purpose by the Prior, opened 
it. 1843 Ld. Aberdeen in Excheq. Rep. II. x8s The laud- 
able practice of stationing cruisers off slave-factory stations. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. L I. 143 The troops stationed 
near London. 1867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk., Stationing a 
Skip's Company, arranging the crew for the ready execution 
of the evolutionary duties of a ship. r89a Bierce In Midst 
of Life 108 Before stationing his men the young officer., 
had [etc.]. 1903 Union Mag. Jan. x6/x He was at that 

time * stationed ’ m the Brixton Hill circuit in London, 
transf. 1837 LyttonJ?. Maltravers 1. i, He kept his eyes 
stationed on the door, 

b. To place in a certain position in a list. 

1865 Nat. Hist. Rev. 313 At the head of the order Dr, 
Gunther stations the Typhlopidse, Tortricidae, [etc.]. 

e. rejl. To take np one’s station, post oneself. 
Also in passive with reflexive notion. Said occas. 
of a thing. 

1780 Mirror No. 103 There is a., merry-looking dog of a 
sailor . . stationed at the corner of the street where I live. 1826 
F, Reynolds Life <§■ T. II. 56 Stationing himself at the side, 

. .he said, * There I ’ 1829 Chapters Phys. Sci. 343 Accord- 
ing to the motions which the object makes, the image touches 
it or stations itself by its side. 1838 Lytton Alice u viii, 
Lady Var grave was stationed by the open window. 1889 
W. Lockhart Ch. Scot. 13th C. vii. 70 1 he bishop stationed 
himself at the left corner of the church towards the east 
d. In passive , of a plant : To have a certain 
station or position of growth. 

1837 P. Keith Bot. Lex. 323 Such species as have their 
barren and fertile flowers on distinct plants, do not perfect 
their fruit except where individuals of both sorts are stationed 
in the vicinity of one another. 

2 . Shipbuilding. To determine the proper posi- 
tion for (timbers). 

.*797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVII. 406/2 In stationing the 
timbers upon the keel for a boat, theie must [etc.].. 1869 
E. J. Reed SAipbuild. viii. 148 There was no necessity for 
stationing every beam at a frame. 

Stational (stfijanal), a. [ad.L. stationdlis, f. 
station-em Station sb. : see -al. Cf. F. stationnal 
(in eccl, sense), Sp. estacional seasonable.] Of or 
pertaining to a station or stations, in any sense of 
the sb. Stational mass : see quot. 1905. 

1610 Folkingham Feudigr , 11. vi, 57 Now describe a Circle 
vpon this stationall point. 16x0 — Brachigr. iv. The Funds 
in the Paralels imply the flue Vowels lespectiuelysu table to 
their stationall Regions and priorities in vulgar enumeration. 
*8afi T. Coleman Indulgences, etc. Order Mt. Carmel 49 It 
is to he observed, that except on the above named days, 
there is no Stational Indulgence at Rome. 1863 Flor. 
Nightingale {title), The stational reports . .on the Sanitary 
State of the Army in India, xpoa J, K. Mann Hist. Popes 
I. J- 284 This part gives the ceremonies to be observed in the 
celebration of a. stational Mass by tbe Pope. 1905 Atchlky 
Onto Rom, Primus 32 A stational mass or station was one 
whereat the whole local Church was present (or represented), 
from the bishop to the layfoik. Ibid, 33 Preceded, .by the 
stational.cross. Ibid. 119 The stational church. 

Stationar (st^-Janai). Eccl. [ad. med.L. use 
of late L. statidnanus : see Stationary jA] 

+ 1 - Used to render G. staizonirer, mendicant friar. 
c 1640 H. Bell Luther's Colloq. Mens. (1652) 285 It will 
ere long com to that pass in Geimanie (said Luther) as it is 
m Spain and in France, where no Pieachers are, but onely 
Runners up and down, as in former time with us the 
Stationars were. 

2 . (See quot.) 

• x 668 yihuxrrr Sacred ArckseoL 534 The Roman churches 
in which the Pontiff officiates on stated days aie called 
churches of the stations or mansionary, and the assistant 
clergy are spoken of as stationars. 

Stationarily (st^i'Janarili), adv. [f. Station- 
ary a. + -1Y 2.] l n a stationary manner. 

1778 [W . Marshall] Minutes Agric., Observ, 138 note. The 
"from eter remaining stationarily heavy. 1873 Ellacombb 
C .h. Bells Devon, etc. 535 The usual way of mounting this 
emme is to make the tenor swing, for occasional ringing, 
cal °£hers being stationarily hung from trusses. 

Stationariness (st£i‘Janarines). [+ -ness.] 
The condition or quality of being stationary. 

1737 Bailey yol. II, Stationariness , Settledness in a Place. 
X797 Godwin Enquirer h. v, 231 All.. depended upon the 
pei ennial station arm ess of his understanding. 1803 Malthus 
Popul. in. 11 (1806} II. ng On this happiness or degree of 
misery depends principally the increase, stationariness, or 
decrease of population. 1882 Farrar Early Clir, 1 1, o When 
once settled .in that city, St. James, with the natural station- 
arness of the Oriental, seems never to have left it. 

Stationanty (ste^Janpe'riti). [f. Stationary 
a. + -ITY.] The condition of stationary motion. 

P-’ S73 l s Si S? or Levi-Civita. . is ofopinion 
that Routh s definition of stationanty should be completed 
by adding the proviso that [etc.]. 

stationary (st^-Jonari), a. and sb. Also 5 
siacionarye, Sc. stationeir, 6 stationarie. [ad. 
L. stahonarius, in classical Latin ‘ belonging to a 
military station’, f. station-em Station sb. : see 
-art. Cf. F. statiotinaire, It. stazionario Sp. 
estacionario!] A. adj. r 

l. Having a fixed station or place, 
a. Residing or established in one place ; not 
itinerant or migratory. 

*670 R. Coke Disc. Trade 15 As sundry Laws provided 
against wandring Beggers..so this Law provides for, and 
relieves stationary Beggers. 1768 Blackstonb Comm. in. 


iv, 38 The court being thus rendered fixed and stationary. 
1796 Mme. D’Arblay Camilla 1. i, A passion for field sports 
had, with equal constancy, kept his brother stationary. *8*5 
Jane Austen Emma xxxvi, She has now been a longer time 
stationary there than she ever was before. 1831 Scott Cast. 
Dang, ii, We . . scorn to be chased from our supper, or cheated 
out of our share of it by a dozen Scotchmen, whether 
stationary or strollers. 1851 Mayhew Lond. Labour 1 , 388 
The stationary lace sellers, for the most part,. display their 
goods on stalls. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt ii. I. 67. 1 sup- 
pose I know the state of Europe as well as if I f d been 
stationary at Little Tieby for the last fifteen years. 
1870 Spencer Princ. Psychol. I. iv. v. 437 Instead of a 
stationary creature, suppose the creatuie contemplated to be 
one that habitually moves about in the water, zgoo Daily 
News 17 May 3/2 A field hospital is a very different affair 
from a stationary base hospital. 

b. Standing still ; not moving. 

Stationary air, the amount of air which remains constantly 
in the lungs in ordinary respiration. 

X784C0WPER Task iv. 147 No stationary steeds Cough their 
own knell. 1794 Mbs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho xxviii, It 
was still stationary, and she began to doubt, whether it was 
really animated. x8a6 Art of Brewing (ed. 2) 48 1 he thermo- 
meter was stationary more than 30 hours. 1832 Brewster 
Nat. Magic iv. 65 So that the image may remain stationary. 
1839 Dickens Nick. Nick, ii, Ihe clerk calmly remained 
in a stationary position. 2863 Stanley Jew. Ch. (1877) I. 
xi. 211 The sun, being stationary, could not be said to stand 
still or to move. *878 H. N. Martin in Jrnl. Physiol. I. 
149 When . . the lungs are emptied, some of this pure air must 
be left in the mouth, and, in the immediately succeeding 
inspiration, will be sent into the lungs as a sort of 1 tidal air’ 
with some of the air just expelled from them, which will 
correspond to the 1 stationary air ’ of the mammal. 

o. Astr. Said of planets at the portions of 
their orbits in which they have no apparent motion. 
(Cf. Station sb. 5.) Hence stationary point = 

1 pomt of station 

*426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 12353 And cause hem [the 
Planets] in the ffyrmament Ther tabyde stacionarye. c *480 
Henryson Mor. Fab. iv. ( Fox's Confess.) iii, The planeitis 
. .Sum retrograde, and sum stationeir. 1665 Phil. Trans. 

I. X05 The star becomes stationary. 1700 Moxon Math. 
Diet. (1701) s.v., Hence a Planet is said to be Stationary, 
when he is about either of these his Stations. x8xa Wood- 
house Astron, xxiii. 249 When a planet is stationary, the 
fact of observation is, that [etc.]. 1832 Hind Astron. Vocab., 
Stationary Points of a planet’s orbit are those in which as 
viewed from the earth, it appears to have no motion amongst 
the stars, xgoi A thenseum ay July 131/2 Jupiter and Saiturn 
. .are approaching their stationary points. 

d. Having a fixed position ; not movable. Of 
a machine or part of a machine : That remains in 
one spot when in operation. 

*648 Wilkins Math. Magick 11. iv. 172 Thus much of those 
Automata, which were said to be fixed and stationary. *815 

J. Smith Panorama Sci. $ Art II. 1x5 The forcing pump 
is furnished with two valves, which are both stationary. 
x8ax Craig Led. Drawing , etc. ii. 96 By making everything 
in the scenery whether stationary or adventitious, darker 
than any part of the sky. *825 J. Nicholson Oper. Mech. 
66r The low pressure engines used in vessels, which are made 
twice as strong as stationary engines. 1840 H. S. Tanner 
Canals # Rail R oads U. S. 260 Stationary engines are used 
for effecting the ascent and descent of carriages along in- 
clined planes. Stationary plane , a plane worked by a 
stationary engine and lope. 1869 Rankine Machine % 
Hand-tools PI. P 5, Looking on the stationary-rivet end of 
the machine. 1881 Nature 29 Sept. 5x4/2 The instrument 
thus provides a stationary solar star-disk for continuous ob- 
servation. 1889 G. Findlay Eng. Railway 5 Steam [in 1804] 

. .had been applied to the working of stationary engines. 

e. Stationary motion : see quot. 1870. 

x8jro tr. Clausius in Lond., eta Philos. Mag, Aug, 123 By 
stationary motion I mean one in which the points do not 
continually remove further and further from their original 
position, and the velocities do not alter continuously in the 
same direction, but the points move within a limited space, 
and the velocities only fluctuate within certain limits. *877 
E. J, Routh Dynamics Rigid Bodies (ed. 3) 283 The first 
lesult is clear, since in stationary motion 2X = o, &c. 
f f. Of a battle : Fought without change of place. 
*737 W histon Josephus II. Jew. War\i. il 927 This fight 
was, for the most part, a stationary one. 

2 . transf. Remaining unchanged in condition, 
quality, or quantity j neither advancing nor retro- 
grading. 

1628 Wotton Let. Reliq. W. (1685) 565 Mine own busi- 
nesses stand as they did ; And.. they aie lather stationary 
then retrograde. *646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. vi. xi. 
332 By; this way likewise the Moores escape the curse of 
deformity, there concurring no stationary colour, and some- 
times not any unto Beauty. 1776 Adam Smith W, N. i. viii. 
I. 87 Though the wealth of a country should be very great, 
vet if it has been long stationary, we must not expect to find 
the wages of labour very high in it. 1789 A. Crawford in 
Med. Commun, II. 336 The ulcer, .appeared to become 
stationary. x8o* Mea. Jrnl, V. 64 He was discharged as 
cured by his physician, even at a time when his emaciation 
was stationary. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. iv. vi. § 1 (1876) 45a 
At the end of what they term the progressive state lies the 
Stationary state.. all progiess in wealth is but a postpone- 
ment of this. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng, (1858) I. i. 53 Such 
laws could be enforced only, .when production and popula- 
tion remained.. nearly stationary. *858 Ld. Acton in 
Gasquet Ld. Acton $ his Circle (1906) 25 Theology is not a 
stationary science. 1872 Bagehot Physics Pol. (1876) 2x1 
As a rule a stationary state is by far the most frequent con- 
dition of man. 189a westcott Gospel of Life 288 A revela- 
tion which deals with man not as a stationary being but as 
mivancmg with a continuous growth. *898 ‘Mekriman’ 
Rodens Comer ii. 16 It would never do ifthe wodd remained 
stationary. 

+ 3 . Standing, in contradistinction to sitting, Obs. 
*659 F. L’Estrangs A lliance Div . Off 120 The stationary 
posture is most significant. 
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4 . Of or belonging to a station or stations. 

+ a. Surveying. (Cf. station-distance, -line.) 
1571 Digges Pantom. 1. xxiii. G iij b, Draw an arcke rising 
from the same line that represented your stationarie dis- 
tance. x6xo Hon on Baculum Geodset. n. i, 19 That your 
stationary line, or line that you measure, be pot too short, 
fb. Of or pertaining to a military post. Obs. 
1609 Holland Amm. Mar cell. 179 The stationarie or 
garrison souldiors. 169* Norris Pract. Disc. 331 The 
Stationary Angels that wait upon the throne of God. 1781 
Gibbon Decl. 4 F. xviii. II. 203 The stationary tioops of 
Singara retired on the approach of Sapor, 
e. Eccl. 

1626 Donne Strut, lxviii. (1640) 688 When we shut our 
doores, and observe our stationary houres for private prayer 
in our Chamber. 1693 W. W[otton] Dupin' s Hist. Eccl. 
Writers I. n. 94 The Stationary days, that is to say, those 
days when several of the Faithful continued in Player and 
Fasting till Three a Clock in the Afternoon. 187a Shipley 
Gloss. Eccl. Terms s.v. Acolyte, In Rome acolytes were of 
four kinds: x. Palatial.. a. Stationary, who served in the 
chmch where a station was made. 

6. Stationary fever % see quot. 1855. 

A rendering of mod. L.febris stationaria (Sydenham). 
1696 Pechey Sydenham's Whs. 1. ii. (1729) 5 Therefore I call 
these Fevers Stationary, *7421 J. Swan Sydenham's ]Vks. 1, 
ii. (1753) S » targ., Stationary fevers defined. 1855 Dunoli- 
son Med. Lex., Stationary, a name given by Sydenham 
and Stoll to certain diseases, which depend upon a particular 
state of the atmosphere ; and which prevail in a district for 
a certain number of years, and then give way to others. 

+ 6. 'Belonging to a stationer’ (T.). Obs. 

In the first quot. with reference to exposure in the shop of 
a ‘ stationer ' or bookseller. 

1630 I. Craven God's Tribunal (1631) Ep. Ded. A 2, 
Consciousnesse of mine owne meanenessc and withall the 
great disparity twixt a liuely voice, and breathlesse lines, 
haue easily disswaded me hitherto from appearing in Station- 
ary view. 1679-88, 1689, 17x6, etc. [see Stationery 2]. 

B. sb. 

+ 1 . App. the title of an officer of the royal house- 
hold : cf. Stationer i. Obs. 

1483 Rolls ofParlt. VI. 373/2 Lettres Patents made under 
oure greate Seale to Piers Actores, of the Office of oure 
Stationary. 

2. - Stationar a. 

x868 Walcott Sacred Archseol. 558 [Three orders of 
acolytes] Palatines, .; stationaries, those connected with the 
arrangement of stations and processions; and regionaries. 

3 . Elliptical uses of the adj. 

fa. A planet when stationary. Obs. rare ~ 4 . 
x6ox Holland Pliny n. xvi. 1. 11 As also, that then they 
[the planets] areStatidfearies in their houses which be in the 
middle points of the latitudes, which they cal eclipticks. 

+ b. An indulgence for attending a station. Obs. 
rarer 1 . [See note under Manuary jA] 

1337 tr - Latimer's Serm. Convoc. ii. Djb, How some 
brought forth, .pardons, & these of wonderful varietie, some 
Stationaries, some Iubilaryes. 

c. One of a force of permanent or stationary 
troops. Obs. exc. Rom. Hist. (= L. stationarius ), 
a member of a kind of military constabulary. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4 P, 359 Besides 80000 Station- 
aries to and again in Gai isons. 1727 H. Herbert tr. Fleury's 
Eccl. Hist. I. S44 , 1 will read the information given in by the 
Stationary concerning these persons here present. Ibid. 343 
Since.. you have not obeyed the stationaries and chief 
soldiers who sollicited you to renounce Jesus Christ in 
writing. 1833 Kingsley Hypatia xx, The stationaries are 
mine already. So are the soldiery all the way up the Nile. 

d. A politician hostile to progress. Also transf. 
( nonce-use ), one who does not wish to go forward. 

1831 Examiner 225/1 ‘The lame and impotent conclusion ’ 
which the Stationaries are desirous of putting to the Revo- 
lution of July. 1832 Mrs. P. Sinnktt tr. Hue's Trav. xv. 
234 The caravan became henceforth divided between the 
party of movement and that of resistance— the progressives 
and the stationaries. 

Stationed (ste'-Jond), ppl. a. [f. Station v. + 
-ED 1 .] In senses of the verb. 

*735 Somervilb Chase ur. 438 T’employ his station’d 
Legions in the Works of Peace. X79X Ann. Reg., Hist. 187 
Firing their broadsides on each hand with great spirit ana 
effect upon the stationed ships. x8xx in Rep. Comm, Publ. 
Rec. Irel. (1815) 68 The two stationed copying Clerks. x8xa 
Byron Ch. Har. 1. li. The station’d bands, the never-vacant 
watch. 1900 G. J. Holyoake Sixty Yrs. Agitator's Life 
I. xxi. xfx While I was a stationed lecturer in Sheffield, he 
lived in my house. 

Stationer 1 (st^'Janar). Also 4 statiner, 5 sta- 
cyener, staoyonere, 5-6 staoioner, 6 stacyoner. 
[ad. L. stationarius (see Stationary), in med.L. 
used subst. for a tradesman (chiefly, a bookseller) 
who has a station or shop, as distinguished from an 
itinerant vendor. Cf. early Sp. estacionario book- 
seller, It, f stazioniere shopkeeper. 

The direct adoption of the Latin word is accounted for by 
the fact that in the Middle Ages booksellers with a regular 
'station ' or shop were tare except at the universities ; the 
typical example of such a trader was the stationarius 
licensed and controlled by the academic authorities, whom 
he was sworn to obey,] 

1 . f a. A bookseller ; in wider sense, one engaged 
in any of the trades connected with books (cf. quot. 
1625). Obs. 

t Flying, running stationer : see the ppl. adjs. 

[1263 Memoranda Roll 45 4 46 Hen. Ill, m. ob, Manda- 
tum est vicecomiti quod venire [faciat] , , Reginaldum stacion- 
arium Oxoniensem ad respondendum Ricardo Brun de 
Rowell ’, clerico de scaccario, de I codice precii .xx. s.quem 
ei debet. et iniuste dftinet, vt dicit.] Rolls of Parlt. 

Ill, 326/2 Statiners & Bokebynders del dit Universite [of 


Cambridge]. C1440 Jacob's Well 27 And alle \>o, )>at 
makyn statutys ajens \>e fredam of holy cherch, & alle 
wryteres of swyche statutes, & stacionerys. C1440 
Promp. Paro. 471/2 Stacyonere, or he J>at sellythe bokys, 
stacionarius, bibliopola, 1479-81 Rec. St. Mary at 
Hill (1903) 101 Item, payd to a Stacioner for the grete 
Antyphonei, and for a quayer of clene stuffe sette into 
the same [etc.], xxij s. ij d. 1496-7 Ibid. 226 Item, to the 
Stacyener for settyng of all the new feestes in to the bookes 
that lakkyd them. *329 J. Taverner in Arber Transcr. 
Stationers' Reg. (1873) II. 8 Item I gyue and bequeth vnto 
my crafte of Stacioneis vj s. viij d. 1500 Daus tr, Sleidane's 
Comm. 33 b, He commaundeth also his Bokes should be brent, 
appoyntynge a greate penaltie herafter for the Stationers 
[ortg. libruriis ]. 1372 m Feuillerat Revels Q, Eliz. (1908) 
x6x To the stacyoner for a lidger booke. x6xa Rowlands 
Knaue of Harts 29, I grieue thou hast a groate to buy 
this Booke :. .1 hate the Printer if he haue done well, And 
Stationer, that doth these humours sell. 1625 Wither 
Scholars Purg. xi6 An honest Stationer is he that exerclzeth 
his Mystery (whether it be in printing, bynding or selling of 
Bookes) with more respect to the glory of God. . then to his 
owne commodity. 1626 F- Moryson Shakespeare's Europe 
v. i. (1903) 429 This one Vniversity [xc. Bologna] indeede 
hath two Academies, one of the nations beyonde the moun- 
taynes, the other of those on that syde the Alpes...The 
Stationers are Chosen by three Citramontans, and three 
Vltramontans, 1670-88 Moneys Seer. Sera. C/tas. II 4 Jos. 
II (Camden) pB To Anne, relict and ex’trix of Samuel 
Mearne, dece’d, King Charles the a Jl s stationer, in part of 
862 11 3» 4" 1 for Church Bibles, Com'on Prayer Books, and 
other books,.. 213 xoo. a 1680 Butler Rem. (1739) I. 90 
Thy Works,. never have been known to stand in need Of 
Stationer to sell, or Sot to read. 2703 Dunton Life 4 Err. 
(x8i8) I. vii. 234 He was the first stationer I ever dealt with. 
1727 Swift Poisoning of E. Cnrll Misc. 1732 III. 19 
Yet was it plain by the Pangs this unhappy Stationer felt 
soon after, tnat some poisonous Drug had been secretly in- 
fused therein. 1895 Rasiidall Unix. Europe I. iv. § 4. 191 
[Bologna] The Stationer's primary business was to let out 
books on hire to scholars. Ibid. 1. v. $ 3- 4x6 [Paris] All 
Stationers and Booksellers were sworn to obey the Univer- 
sity and were required to give security. 

f b. A publishing bookseller, publisher. Obs. 

1542 Copland Guydon's Quest. Cyrurg, To Rdrs., A cer- 
tayne yonge gentyll man..moued the ryght honest persone 
Henry Dabbe bybliopolyst & stacyoner to haue it translated 
in to englysshe. 16x5 W. Lawson New Orchard Prefi (1623), 
The Stationer hath . . bestowed much cost and care in hauing 
the Knots and Models by the best Artizan cut in great 
varietie. 1657 Bronte's Queenes Exch., The Stationer to the 
Readers, 1639 Bp. Walton Consid. Considered 21 The 
Prolegomena, .came to his hands after he had finished his 
Treatise of the Scripture, and was ready to give it to the 
Stationer, a x66x Fuller Worthies, Gen. xxv. (1662) 74 , 1 
have passed my promise . . to my former Stationer, that I will 
write nothing for the future, which was in my former Books, 
so considerable, as may make them Inter-fere one with 
another to his Prejudice. 1673 Oley Jackson's Whs. I. Pref. 
(d) x b, I.. here set down all such particulars as may ..con- 
ti ibute to the benefit . . of the Reader, to the credit or caution 
of the Stationer. 

+ o. A scribe, copyist. Obs. rare. 

1383 Fulke Def. iv. 138 The other translators, .left out 
that title altogether, as being no part of the text and word 
of God, but an addition of tne stationers or writers. 

d. A tradesman who sells writing materials and 
similar articles. Cf. LAW-STATIONER. 

The sale of parchment, paper, pens, ink, etc. was originally 
a regular branch of the business of the ‘ stationer * or book- 
seller. The restriction of the term stationer to the dealer 
in these articles is first evidenced in quot. 1656 ; it had 
probably been in vogue in accurate mercantile parlance some 
time before, but was not established in ordinary use until 
the z8th century. Phillips (ed. Kersey 1706)5. v. Stationers, 
has the term paper-stationer, 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Stationer.. is often confounded 
with Book-seller, and sometimes with Book-binder j whereas 
they are three several Trades ; the Stationer sells Paper and 
Paper-Books, Ink, Wax, etc. The Book-seller deals onely 
in printed Books, ready bound ; and the Book-binder binds 
them, but sells not. Yet all three are of the Company of 
Stationers. X755 Johnson, Stationer,.. 2. Asellerofpaper. 
1796 Fegge A tionym, (1809) 13s A Stationer is now one that 
sells writing-paper, pens, &c, but formerly meant any one 
that kept a station or shop. 18x2 H. & J. Smith Horace in 
Lend. 164 My paper boasts no edge of gold ; My stationer 
is Henry Hase. 1839 (title) The Stationers’ Hand-book; 
and Guide to the Paper Trade. x88o Print. Trades Jml. 
xxx. 35 The exhibition.. will be intended more particularly 
for Printers, Paper Makers, Stationers, and kindred traders. 

6 . Possessive combinations : stationer’s knot, 
stationer’s rule (see quots.), 

1870 Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 601 The model tie of 
tradesmen is the Stationer’s Knot 1866 W. F, Stanley 
Math. Instrum, an The Stationer’s, or Cutting rule, is a 
piece of hard wood, .with the edges covered with brass. 

f. The Company of Stationers (or the Stationers' 
Company) : one of the Livery Companies of the 
City of London, founded in 1556, comprising book- 
sellers, printers, bookbinders, and dealers in writing 
materials, etc. Stationers* Hall : the hall of the 
Stationers’ Company, at which a register of copy- 
rights is kept. (The Copyright Act of 1842 pro- 
vided that no action for breach of copyright could 
be brought unless the work had been entered in 
this register. The Copyright Act of 191 1 abolished 
this rule.) 

The charter of 1356 (ed. 1741, p. 6) Is thus worded: ‘Volu- 
mus, damus, et concedimus . . Thoma Dockwray . . [names of 
the Wardens ami Freemen ] Liberia Hominibus Misters 
sive Artis Stationarii Civitatis Nostre Londinensis..quod 
de cetero sint. .Unum Corpus de se jn perpetuum [etc] . 

An earlier guild of stationers is said to nave been estab- 
lished in London in 1403 : see quot. 1520 in x. 

1366 Star Chamber Decree in Arber Transcr. Stationer P 


Reg. (1875) I. 322 All Bookes to be so forfaited, shad De 
brought into the Stationers hall in London. 1709 Act 8 
Anne c. 21 § 2 Before such Publication be entrea in the 
Register Book of the Company of Stationeis. 1763 Bicker- 
staff's Maid of Mill Advt, This Opera is entered at Sta- 
tioners Hall, and whoever presumes to Print the Songs, or 
any Part of them, will be prosecuted by the Proprietots. 1790 
J. Fisher Poems , back of title, Entered in Stationeis’ Hall, 
according to Act of Parliament. 2830 Stationers' Hund-bk. 
back of title, Entered at Stationers 7 Hall. 1864 Chamb, 
Jml, 19 Nov. 748/2 1 Almanac-day * at Stationers’ Hall. 

+ 2 . One who has a stall at a market. Obs. rare. 
16x6 Sheldon Sum. Miracles Ch. Rome 174 Standing 
Stationers and Assistants at your miracle markets and 
miiacle forges, are for most part of lewdest life. 
Stationer 2 (st^Jonai). Naut. rare r- 1 . [f. 
Station sb. + -er l.] (See quot.) 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Stationer, one who has 
had experience, or who has been some time on a particular 
Station. 

Stationery (slci-Jonori). Also 8-9 -ary. [f. 
Stationer 1 + -v. 

The word seems to have been evolved from or suggested 
by combinations like stationary mare, where the first word 
was originally adj. (see Stationary a. 6), but was naturally 
taken as a sb. used attributively.} 

1 . The articles sold by a stationer ; writing mate- 
rials, writing-table appurtenances, etc. (see quot. 
1887). (Not in Johnson or in Todd 1818.) 

2727 Bailey vol. II, Stationary, Stationers Wares. 1809 
Part. Paper (title), An Estimate of the Charge for Printing, 
Stationary etc... for Dublin Castle. 1828-32 Webster. 1837 
Hallam Lit. Europe 1 . 1. iii. § 14s They sold parchment 
and other materials of writing, which with us have retained 
the name of stationery. 1857 Dickens Dorrit it. viii, To 
make a curious calculation of the amount of stationery 
consumed in it [i.e. the Circumlocution Office], x88a 
Print. Trades Jrnl. xxx. 35 A special exhibition of Print- 
ing Machinery, Paper, and Stationery is to be held. *887 
Encycl. Brit. XXII. 460/2 Under the name of stationery 
are embraced all writing materials and implements, together 
with the numerous appliances of the desk and of mercantile 
and commercial offices. In addition to these, the term fancy 
stationery covers a miscellaneous assemblage of leather and 
other goods, such as pocket books, purses, nags, card-coses 
[etc.]. 1894 J. Russell Retain. Yarrow vi. 125 A rush was 
generally made to the desk where the stationery was kept. 

2 . attrib. as in stationery business, trade, ware ; 
stationery literature, ballads, chap-books, etc., 
hawked about the streets; Stationery Office, an 
office in London through which government offices 
are supplied with stationery, and which issues the 
repoits, etc. published by the government. 

1679-88 Moneys Seer. Serv. Chas. II 4 Jos. II (Camden) 
153 To Marg 4 Royston . . in satisfacc'on of so much money 
due to her for stationery wares supplied by her husband to 
the Earle of Middleton,.. 133 xx o. 1689 Older in Council 
24 Oct. in Land. Gaz. No. 2500/1 Stationary Ware. 17x6 
Loud. Gaz . No. 5438/3 Proposals . . for furnishing the Custom- 
House with Stationary Wares. 2798 Rep . Comm. Ho. 
Comm. (1803) XIII. 427 Stationary Office, _ This Office was 
established in 1786. .with a view to the saving of Expenses, 
..and to guard against Abuses in the application of the 
Stationary necessary for carrying on the business of Govern- 
ment. 1851 Mayhkw Land. Labour 1 . 203 The street trade 
in stationery literature. 1839 Stationers Hand-bk. 1 The 
Stationery trade. Ibid. 2 A stationery business. 

Stationette (st^Jonet). [f. Station sb. + 
-ETTE.] A small station. 

1893 Burrell & Cuthkll Indian Mem. 2x3 A. .railway., 
conveys the traveller., to a stationette at the very foot of 
the mighty mountains. 

Station-house. 

1 . The house provided for a coa&tguardsman at 
his station, rare. 

2833 Ht, Martineau Loom 4 Lugger 1. v. 8g If they sent 
an order to all us Preventive people to vacate our station- 
houses and march off. 

2 . The lock-up attached to a police-station. 

1836 Dickens Si. Boz, Visit to Newgate, Tell them of 

hunger and the streets,., the station-house, and the pawn- 
broker’s, and they will understand you. 1854 John Bull 
1 July Art Whallor was actually taken by a policeman to the 
station-house, the real criminal accompanying them, as 
witness. 1867 Augusta Wilson Vashti xxxiv, Watchman 
McDonough.. picked up, on the sidewalk, the insensible 
body of Maurice Carlyle, who showed some signs of return- 
ing animation after his removal to Station House No. — , 

3 . A railway station ; now only, a small country 
station. 

1838 Times s June 5/x The station-house close to Maiden- 
head shows the terminus. 1846 Mrs. Gore Engl. Char. 320 
How different from the flashy gaudiness of a station-house 
albergol 1850 Hawthorne Avier. Note-bks.. (1868) II. 199 
It [the train] dashes along in front of the station-house, and 
comes to a pause. x8ox * J. S. Winter * Lumley ii. When 
Jock Airlie and the painter came out of the little station- 
house, they found [etc.]. ..... 

4 . A building at which travellers halt tn crossing 
the desert. ? nonce-use. 

1836 Stanley Sinai 4 Pal. i. (1838) One solitary station- 
house and fort marks this wilderness [the Desert of the Tib.] 

6. Australian, The house belonging to.a station. 

1894 H. Nisbet Bush Girl's Rom. 234 Unde_ Timothy.the 
sole representative of the nobler sex who could keep these 
ladies company at the deserted station-house. 

Stationing (st^Janig), vbl. sb. [f. Station 
v. + -ing !.] The action of the vb. Station. 

x8ox J. Benson in J. Macdonald Mem. (1822) 366 We have 
completed., the Plan for the stationing the preachers. «x8ax 
Keats Notes on * Parad. Lost ' Wks. 1883 III, 28 Bnt in no 
instance is this sort of perseverance more exemplified, than 
in what may be called his [Milton's] stationing or statuaxy. 
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1851 Butter , Wine-dealer, etc. 104 The stationing. of many 
servants for due efficiency without confusion requires much 
judgment. 1914 Eng. Hist. Rev. July 474 Matters having 
to do principally with the stationing of troops and com- 
manders in the West Indies, , 

attrib. x8aa J. Macdonald Item. J. Benson 321 The four 
following days he was fully engaged as a member of the 
Stationing Committee. *902 Daily Chron . 4 Aug. 4/2 The 
Wesleyan Stationing Committee has issued a revised list of 
ministerial stations. ^ 

tSta-tionize, v. Obs .- 0 [f. Station s 6 . + 
-ize.] tram. = Station v. 

1598 Florio, Instaszonare, to stationize. 

Stationmaster (st^-Jsnima'stsj). [f. Sta- 
tion si. (sense 20) + Master j 3 .] The official who 
has the control of a railway station. 

1857 W. Collins Dead Seer. nt.vi, Did the station-master 
issue the tickets for that train ? 1866 Dickens, etc. Mugby 
Junction , No. J Branch Line , Then the guard’s whistle 
shrilled out, and the station-master made his last bow. 1889 
G. Findlav Engl. Railway 15 The ‘ Station-master attends 
to the passenger woik. 

So Bta-tionmiatress. 

1807 N.leQ. 18 Dec. 485/2 Her husband was killed in the 
service of the company, and she succeeded as stationmistress. 

Statisoope, erron. form of Statoscope. 

Sta tiam (st^’tiz’m). rare. [f. State sb. + -ism.] 

+ 1 . Subservience to political expediency in reli- 
gions matters. 06 s. 

1609 [W. Barlow] Anew. Nameless Catk. 370 Religion 
turned into Statisme, will soone prooue Atheisme. 1626 R. 
Bernard Isle of Man it. (1627) 137 The Biiles of Inditement 
framed by those false Informers beforementioned,..Mach- 
iauilian Statisme [etc.] . . against Christian Conference . . , and 
the rest, c 1660 South Serin. (17*5) 150 Hence it is, that the 
Enemies of God take Occasion to blaspheme, and call our 
Religion Statism. 

f 2 . ? Political science, statecraft. Obs. 

i6ao E. Blount Horae Subsec. 40 Such as professe to read 
Theorie of Statisme. 

8 . Government of a country by the state, as op- 
posed to anarchy. 

1880 Echo 2 Jan. 4/1 The Nihilists do not believe in Com- 
munism, which is as bad as Statism, and equally deserving 
of suppression. 


Statist 1 (sbrt’tist). [f. L. stat-us State si. : 
see -1ST. Cf. It statista (in Florio 1611), F. ^sta- 
liste (l?th c.), Sp., Pg. estadista, G, statist (from 
iyth c.),Sw. statist. 

The word probably originated in Italian, though evidence 
of its earlier currency in that lang. is wanting.] 

1 . One skilled instate affairs, one having political 
knowledge, power, or influence; a politician, 
statesman. Very common in 17th c. Now arch. 

1584 Sidney in A. Collins S. Lett. (1746) I. L 63 When 
he plais the Statist, wringing veri unlukkili some of 
Macniavels Axiomes to serve his Purpos then indeed ; then 
he tryumphes. c 1590 Sir T. More (Malone Soc.) 772 Hees 
great in studie, thats the statists grace that gaines moie 
reuerence then the outward place. 1600 W. Watson Deca. 
cordon <1602) 222 Thereby shall be seene .. whether the 
seculars or lesuits are greater statists : that is, intermedlers 
in state affairs. iSoa Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 33. 1842 Milton 
Reform. 10 They suffer’d themselvsto be the common stales 
to countenance with their prostituted Gravities every Politick 
Fetch that was then on foot, as oft as the Potent Statists 
pleas'd to employ them. 1843 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. il 
xiii, Statists that labour to contrive a Commonwealth without 
poverty, take away the object of charity. (891 [S. Bethel] 
Provid. God (1694) 29 This Government of ours has been by 
our late Kings carried on by Tricks, which our Statists 
valued themselves upon, as the Effect of their great Wis- 
dom. 1799 Wordsw, Poet's Epitaph r Art thou a Statist 
in the van Of public conflicts trained and bred? 1850 
Hannav Singleton Fontenoy iv. ii, There was a statist in 
embryo; there was a leading-article man. 1875 Browning 
A ristoph. Apol. 17 To lift along the athlete and ensure A 
second wreath, proposed by fools for first, The statist’s olive 
as the poet’s bay. 

2 . One who deals with statistics, a statistician. 

x8m Edin. Rev. II. 304 If Mr. Catteau's authority is 

called in question we are ready to corroborate it by the 
testimony of more than one dozen German statists. 1846 
Times 18 Aug. 6/3 A statist is a student of statistics, i. e. a 
man who computes and analyses everything that relates to 
the visible state or condition of man. 1863 Kinglake 
Crimea (1880) VI, vlii. 181 With these numbers before him. . 
a Statist will quickly educe what he calls the ‘ percentages ’. 
189a Daily News 29 Jan. 5/5 The Government Statist of 
the Colony of Victoria. 


+ Statist 2 . Obs. rarer- 1 , [a. G. statist , app. f. 
L. stat-us standing (see Stated.) + -1ST.] A super- 
numerary actor on the stage who simply poses or 
stands by. 

1807 Gotde's Trav. Eng. 264 The theatre at Paris possesses 
a far greater number of excellent dancers of both sexes than 
that of London ; and its statists and figurants are compara- 
tively more skilful than, on the latter. 

+ Stati- atial, a. Obs. rare. [f. Statist 1 + -(i)al. 
(Butperh. a misprint for Statistical, which occurs 
in the same book.)] Political. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 11 Continually dis. 
swading from, all such statistial affaires. Ibid. 349 Statistiall 
deuises. 


Statistic (stati’stik), a. and sb. [ad. G. statist! k 
sb. statistisch adj., F. statistique adj. and fern, sb., 
ad. mod.L. statisHcus , f. *statisia (It, statista ) 
Statist. Cf. It. statistico adj., statistica sb., Sp., 
Pg. estadistico adj., estadlstica sb. 

The earliest known occurrence of the word seems to he in the 
title of the satirical work Microscopium Statistician, by 


« Helenas Politanus ', Frankfort (?), 1672. Here the sense 
is prob. 1 pertaining to statists or to statecraft 1 (cf. Statis- 
tical eu i). The earliest use of the adj. in anything resetn- 
bling its present meaning is found in mod.L. statistician 
collegium, said to have been used by Martin Schmeizel 
(professor at Jena, died 1747) for a course of lectures on 
the constitutions, resources, and policy of the various 
States of the world. The G. statistik was used as a 
name for this department of knowledge by G. Achenwall 
in his Vorbereitung zur Staatswissenschaft (1748) ; the 
context shows that he did not lejgard the term as novel, 
'lhe F. statistique sb. is cited by Littre from Bachaumont 
(died 1771) ; Fr. writers of the 18th c. refer to Achenwall as 
having brought the word into use. The sense-development 
of the word may have been influenced by the notion that it 
was a direct derivative of L. status State sb.] 

A. adj. 

1 . = Statistical 2. Now rare. 

1789 Polit. Geog.i Introd. Statist. Tables Europe 17 With 
a view to facilitate the study of the S tatistic science. i8oa-ia 
Bentham Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827) II. 597 The sort of 
collateral use thus capable of being derived fiom any article 
of official evidence, may be termed the statistic use. 1851 
Mrs. Browning Casa Guide Wind. 1. 892 The poet who 
neglects pure truth to prove Statistic fact, 

+ 2 . Political. Obs. rare. 

1824 Southey Bk. Ch. (1841) 298 The religious and the 
statistic measures must not be confounded. 

8. Of or pertaining to status. 

1871 Poste tr. Instit. Gains iv. § 6. Comm. 404 Their title 
is a breach of contract or the violation of some real right, 
statistic, primordial, or proprietary. 

B. sb. 

1 . = Statistics i. rare. 

*798 Morse Aveer. Geog. II. 228 (Germany) Academi- 
cal sciences.. under the name of Technology, Economy, 
Science of Finances, and Statistic. 1884 Kingsley Rom + 
Teut. ix. 232 Till that point is reached, the history of the 
masses will be mere statistic concerning their physical well- 
being or ill-being. 

U b. The alleged sense ‘ a statistical statement * 
(Cent. Diet.), f any statistical element* (Webster 
191 1 ) seems to be merely inferred from the plural 
use in Statistics 2. But cf. Statistics 2 b. 

2 . = Statistician, 

1804 Southey Let. to W. Taylor 1 July in Rohberds 
Mem. Taylor ( 1843) I. 508 Henley said you were the best 
statistic in Europe. 1898 Westrn. Gas. 22 Sept 3/2 It is the 
province of the statistic to upset fixed notions, to com paie 
the actual with the accepted. 

Statistical (stati'stikal), a. [Two formations: 
in sense 1 f. Statist + -10 + -AL ; in senses 2 and 3 
f. Statistic + -al.] 

+ 1 . Political. Obs. rare. 

x6oo W. Watson Decdcordon (1602) 228 There are a 
hundred twise told of the like statisticnll principles and 
practises. 

2 . Of or pertaining to statistics, consisting of or 
founded on collections of numerical facts, esp. with 
reference to economic, sanitary, and vital conditions. 
1787 Crit. Rev. LXI V. 188 The work[by Zimmermann]before 
us is properly statistical. It consists of different tables, con- 
taining a general comparative-view of the forces, the_ govern- 
ment, the extent and population of the different kingdoms 
of Europe. 1790 Sir j. Sinclair Let. in Statist. Acc. Scot. 
(1798) XX. App. p. xix, In many parts of the Continent, more 
particularly in Germany, Statistical Inquiries, as they are 
called, have been carried to a very great extent. 1841 W. 
Spalding Italy I. 75 The most prominent moral and statisti- 
cal features of the period now to be considered must not., 
be passed over in silence. 1871 Maxwell Theory of Heat 
xxii. 288 If however, we adopt a statistical view of the 
system, and distribute the molecules into groups, according 
to the velocity with which at a given instant they happen 
to be moving, we shall observe [etc.], 
b. Of a writer, etc. : Dealing with statistics. 

1787 Zimmermann Polit. Surv. Europe Pref. 5 Some respect- 
able statistical writers. 1845 M°Culloch Literature Pol. 
Econ. 32a In 1832, a Statistical Department was organised 
in the Board of Trade for preparing, classifying, and publish- 
ing., information respecting the statistics of the United 
Kingdom and its dependencies, and also respecting foreign 
states. 

'IT 8. Gram. Misused for Stative a. 3. 

1846 D. Forbes H ind&sldnt Gram. 13a From the present 
participle is formed the compound verb called statistical , by 
using the masculine inflection of the participle together with 
some verb of motion. Ibid. 65 From the present participle 
are formed,, Statisticals, gdie dud, ‘ to come singing rote 
daurnd * to run crying 

statistically (stati-stikali), adv. [f. Statis- 
tical a. + -ly 2,] In a statistical manner, accord- 
ing to or by means of statistics, from a statistical 
point of view. 

x8ai W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XCV. 18 A considerable 
condensation might yet he accomplished by mapping the 
countrymore statistically. x86o Motley Netherlamis (1868) 

I. 11. 29 It was what would now be considered statistically 
* speaking, a rather petty power. X879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. 

II. 168/2 If it can be moved statistically that [etc.]. 1885 
' MancJu Exam . 17 Feb. 4/4 While cotton was firm and 
statistically strong, the Indian exchanges again came lower. 

Statistician (stsetisti’Jan). [f. Statistic + 
•Ian ; cf. F. statisticien,'] One versed in or engaged 
in collecting and tabulating statistics. 

xtog M«Culloch Pol. Econ. \. 59 The object of the stati- 
stician is to describe the condition of a particular country 
at a particular period. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 
355/ 1 .The domestic consumption has been estimated by 
statisticians, at twenty-two pounds per head. 

Hence Statlsti’clanly adv., in the manner of a 
statistician. 

x88a Blachw. Mag. Nov. 630/2 The vulgar criticism which 


concerns itself maliciously, not statisticianly, . . with the 
question of feminine taille. 

Statistic ize (stati ’stisaiz), v. [f. Statistics 
+ -ize.] irans. To arrange in the form of statistics. 
Hence Stati’ sticized ppl. a. 

1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. IX. 216 The 210 statisticised 
cases correspond to 202 patients. 

Statistics (stati-stiks). PI. of Statistic. 

1 . Construed as sing. In early use, that branch 
of political science dealing with the collection, 
classification, and discussion of facts (especially of 
a numerical kind) bearing on the condition of a 
state or community. In lecent use, the department 
of study that has for its object the collection and 
arrangement of numeiical facts or data, whether 
relating to human affairs or to natural phenomena. 

1787 Zimmermann Polit. Surv. Europe Pref. 2 This science, 
distinguished by the newly-coined name of Statistics, is 
become a favourite study in Germany. 1797 Encycl. Brit. 
(ed. 3) XVII. 731/2 Statistics, a word lately introduced to 
express a view or survey of any kingdom, county, or parish. 
1798 Sir J. Sinclair Statist. Acc. Scot. XX. App. p. xiii, In 
1786,1 found, that in Germany they were engaged in a species 
of political inquiry, to which they had given the name of Sta- 
tistics;and though I apply a different idea to that word, for by 
Statistical is meant in Germany, an inquiry for the purpose of 
ascertaining the political strength of a country, or questions 
respecting matters of state ; whereas, the idea I annex to 
the term, is an Inquiry into the state of a country, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the quantum of happiness enjoyed 
by its inhabitants, and the means of its future improvement ; 
yet, as I thought that a new word might attract more public 
attention, I resolved on adopting it. 1838 Loud. <$• Westm. 
Rev. XXIX. 70 Statistics, .is merely a form of knowledge 
—a mode of ai ranging and stating facts which belong to 
various sciences. 1839 Carlyle Chartism xi. 115 Statistics 
is a mast impoi tant science. 1895 Mayo-Smith Statist. <$- 
Social. 9 Statistics consists in the observation of phenomena 
which can be counted or expressed in figures. 

b. With defining word. Chiefly in vital statis- 
tics, the collection and arrangement of the numerical 
data bearing on the varying average duration of 
human life under various conditions of place, occu- 
pation, etc. 

1829 F. B. Hawkins Elern. Med. Statistics 2 A combina- 
tion of these scattered features forms Medical Statistics. . . 
We may perhaps define it, in a few words, to be the applica- 
tion of numbeis to illustrate the natural history of man in 
health and disease. 1845 Neison (title) Contributions to 
Vital Statistics. 1889 A. Newsholme (title) The Elements 
of Vital Statistics. 

2 . Construed as plural. Numerical facts or data 
collected and classified. 

1837 Hr. MartineaU Soc. Amer. II. 292 There is great 
virtue in figures, dull as they are to all but the few who love 
statistics for the sake of, what they indicate. 1838 Land, + 
Westm. Rev. XXIX. 58 The valuelessness of all prior statis- 
tics of crime. 3844 Ki nglakk Eothen Pref., From all useful 
statistics., the volume is thoroughly free. 1859 Westm. Rev. 
Oct. 593 The statistics of suicide are striking. 1868 G. Duff 
Pol. Surv. 6 To collect on the spot masses of statistics. x88x 
Hoofer in Jml. Statist. Soc. XL 1 V. 44 We all know what 
we mean by ‘statistics of pig iion,’ ’statistics of coffee,’ 
‘population statistics,’ or ‘revenue statistics.’ We mean 
actual concrete figures relating to a particular set of pheno- 
mena. X903 Nature 12 Mar. 453/2 The new Lucasian pro- 
fessor will next term lecture on * The Theory of Gases and 
the Molecular Statistics of Energy.’ 

b. Comb, (in sing. form). Cf. Statistic sb. 1 b. 
1855 Thackeray Charac. Sk., Capt. Rook, The statistic- 
mongers and dealers in geography have calculated to a 
nicety how many quartern loaves.. are consumed. 190a S. 
Coleridge Open Let. to Registrar-General 6 The imperti- 
nences of a mere statistic-collector. 

Statistology (statist^-lod^i). rare. [f. Sta- 
tist-ics + -(o)logy.] ‘A discourse on statistics.’ 
(Worcester i860, citing West. Rev.) 

Stative (stStiv), a. and sb. [ad. L. stativ-us, 
f. slat- ppl. stem of stare to stand. Cf. F. + statif 
(16-iyth c.), also G. staiiv sb., stand for a tele- 
scope, etc.] A. adj. 

1 . Stationary, fixed, having a permanent situation, 
a fixed recurring date, or the like. Now only 
Rom. Ant. in stative camp, etc. 

a 1631 [Sir R. Cotton] Disc. Power Peers, etc. (1640) 2 In 
the Rolies of Henry the 3. It [Generale Placitum apud 
London] is not stative, but summoned by Proclamation. 
1631 R,. Byfield Doctr. Sabb. 81 Macrobius saith, there are 
foure kindes of publike holy-dayes.., Stative, Conceptive, 
[etc.]. x8x6 Scott A ntiq. iv, They are stative forts, whereas 
this was only an occasional encampment. 1856 Merivale 
Rom. Emp. xlv. (1865) V. 338 Rome was the proper sphere 
of bis business and duty, , . the stative camp of the warrior 
nation. 

+ 2 . That stands or continues in a certain state. Obs. 
*643 R. O. Man's Mortality vi. 47 Itincur’dthisAbsurdi- 
tie, that the Soules of the Damned shall not perish, but stand 
as well as the Stative Angels. 

8. Hebr. Gram. Epithet of verbs which express 
- a state or condition. [ = mod.L. verba slativa .] 
1874 A. B. Davidson Introd. Hebr. Gram. 47 The term 
stative verbs, i. e, verbs of state, is used by some grammarians. 

The class of stative verbs is very numerous. 39*3 
C. T. Wood & Lanchkster Hebr. Gram. 69 Stative Verbs 
are a class of verbs, usually intransitive, which express a 
State or condition. 

B. sb. Hebr. Gram. A stative verb. 

1874 Driver Tenses Hebr, § xx. 12 To the verbs already 
cited may.be added., the following, which are selected from 
the list given by BSttcher..t by this grammarian they are 
not inaptly termed verba slativa or ‘ statlves 19x3 C. T. 



STATIZATION. 


STATUE, 


Wood & Lanchestee Heir. Gram. 67 Chapter xv. A. 
Tenses — Perfect Qal— Slativcs, 
lienee Stati’vity nonce-wd. 

1871 Cayley Math. Facets (1895) VIII. 2x3 What maybe 
termed the 1 stativity ’ of the curve. 

+ Statiza'tion. Obs. [f. Statize v. + -ation.] 
The action of the verb Statize ; an instance of this. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 349 Any difference. . 
betwixt the secular priests, and Iesuites, in points of situa- 
tion and medlingof matters not belonging to our professions. 
Ibid. 353 [The Jesuits are] right Puutanes in al these 
statirations. 

f Statize, v. Obs. [f. State sb. + -ize. Cf. 
Statist.] intr. In depreciative sense : To meddle 
in state-affairs. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (160a) 324 In these.. cases 
may seculars statize, that is, deale in stale affaires how to 
preuent mischieuous statizers, of their purpose and practises. 
x6xa T. James Iesuites Doumefall 21 According to their 
doctrine of statizing, they must be sturing, tamporing, 
temporizing, and statizing like martiall men. .in all temporal, 
mundane, and stratagematicall affaires. x6sr Mr. Love's 
Case 37 That he must needs suffer for the Word and Con- 
science, and not for statizing out of his Sphaer. 

Hence + Statizing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (160a) 134 [They voided] 
their thoughts of all temporizing, statizing, and seditious 
medlings with the affaires of Piince or Peer. 16x3-16 Boys 
Wks. (1622) 160 The bloudy practises of turbulent and 
statizing Iesuites. Ibid. 224 So the Iesuite is a statizing 
Priest, a Court-rabbi. Ibid. 438 Statising woildlings oil the 
contrarie thinke that Preachers of the word [etc.]. 1630 R. 
Johnson! s King’d, fy Commit). 18 By this people the ludi- 
ments of civill behaviour, of Lawcs, good Customes, Statiz- 
ing, Merchandizing, Oiatorie, and Dialect, have beeno 
bettered, if not invented. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. xvi. 
233 By his statizing, and dangerous activity, he had so 
incensed the Queens Council), that [etc.]. 1657 Purciias 
Pol. Flying-Ins. 11. 325 The upstart bioode of perverted 
statising Loyalists. 

tStatizer. Obs. [f. Statize ». + -eb.] 

1 . One who meddles in slate-affairs. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (160a) 222 The party must. . 
be holdcn for a statiser in a sense detestable. Ibid. 352 
Puritanes, and such like factious statisers. 

2 . ? A partisan. 

16x6 J. Lane Contn. Sqr.'s T. vm, 229 The vcric names of 
Ethel and Canoe causd the ftegiliens allmostlcese the place, 
had not Algarsife's statizers iann in, to putt some hope, 
wheal e no hope was to winn. 

Stato- (stseltf), repr. Gr. araro-s standing, used 
(mainly as virtual combining form of Static, 
Statics) in scientific words, chiefly Biol., as Sta-to- 
blast, a reproductive gemmule developed in some 
Polyzoa and Sponges and liberated after the death 
of the parent organism ; hence Sta:tobla-stio a. 
Sta’tooyst, -oyte, each of the cells or cysts con- 
taining statoliths. Sta togemesis, Stato* geny, the 
(theoretical) origin of organic structures from static 
conditions (opposed to Kinetoqenesis) ; hence 
Stastogfene’tio a., Sta:togene - tlcally adv. Sta - - 
tolith, a calcareous body found in some locomotor 
invertebrates, and supposed to be a means of 
orientation ; hence applied to a starch-grain found 
in the cell-sap of some plant-cells (see quots.). 
Stato -meter, an instrument for measuring the 
degree of exophthalmos (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1898). 
Sta-toplaat (see quot.). Sta-torhiabd [Gr. fiipSos 
rod] = Tentaouloovst. Sta-tosoope, a form of 
aneroid barometer adapted for recording minute 
variations of atmospheric pressure. Sta-tospbere, 
Sta-tospore (see quots.). 

1835 Allman in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 11, xx8 To the bodies in 
question, the author proposed to give the name of * stato- 
blasts. x88a Cassell's Hat. Hist. VI. 327 Statoblasts of 
Spongilla. 1898 Syd. Soc, Lex., *Statoblastic. xgo4 F. 
Darwin in Nature 8 Sept 468/1 In the Crustacean False- 
mon the sense of verticality depends on the pressure of 
heavy bodies on the inside of cavities now known as *stato- 
cysts, and formerly believed to be organs of hearing. X900 
E. A. Minciiin in Ray LanhesteVs Treat. Zool. 11. Sponges 
60 Gemmule cells or *statocytes , such as compose the gem- 
mule in Spongilla. x8g4 E. D. Cope in Amer. Naturalist 
XXVIII. 2x3 *Statogenesis is work done in the construction 
of tissues like those of the parent and without interference. 
*893 J> A. Ryder in Proc. Amer. Philos . Soc. XXXI. 198 In 
so far [as] the figureofadeveloping being is disturbed or modi- 
fied by statical agencies its figure may be said to be subject to 
“statogenetic influences, Ibid. 194 Any formal modification 
thus caused and maintained would be developed *stato- 
genetically. Ibid,, This general term ergogeny, will include 
not only kinetogeny, but also its antithesis, *stntogeny, 1903 


suggest the word *statoplast in place 
expression movable starch-grains, xgxo Encycl. Brit, XIV, 
143/2. In the Trachylina the simplest condition of the oto. 
cyst is a freely projecting club, a so-called *statorhabd. 
1908 Daily Chron, 3 Feb. 6/3 We smashed all our instru- 
ments, the first crash quite settling the *statoscope. 1898 
Syd, Soc . Lex., *Siatosphere, the envelope of the statoblast 
of fresh-water Sponges and Bryozoans, *Siatospore, a rest- 
ing spore, or hypnospore. 

Statooracy (stotp’krasi). [f. State sb. + 
»(o)oraoy,] Government or rule by the state alone, 
uncontrolled by ecclesiastical power. 

1864 in Webster (.citing O. A. Brownson), 

Stato’latry. rare, [f. State sb. + -(o)latry.] 
Idolizing of the state. 

Voi. IX. 


x8$3 Brownson! s Q. Rev. Apr. x88 In these days of stato- 
latiy, cainal Judaism, and political atheism. 

II Stator 1 (stJi-tpj). rare. sustainer, sup- 
porter (primarily an epithet of Jupiter), agent n. f. 
*sta-, sistere to cause to stand.] (See quots.) 

1657 Cleveland Rustic Rampant Wks. 5x4 He was the 
Stator, the Saviour of the Nation. 

Stator 2 (stei'tps). [a. L. stator , agent-n. f. sta-, 
stare to stand.] 

1 . Electr. The stationary portion of an electric 
generator or motor, esp. of an induction motor. 

xgoa S. Sheldon & H. Mason Altern.-Current Machines 
142 The stationary part of an induction motor is called the 
stator, and the moving part is called the rotor. *903 Nature 
23 Apr. 588/2 The high pressure current is taken only to 
the stators of the high tension motors. X903 [see Rotor 2]. 

2 . The casing enclosing the revolving blades of 
a steam turbine. 

191 x Encycl. Brit. XXV. 846/x The tips [of the blades] are 
fined down, .so that in the event of contact taking place., 
between the ‘ rotor ’ or revolving part, and the 1 stator 1 or 
case, they may grind without being stripped off. 

Statory, erron. form of St at ary. 
t Sta-tua. Obs. PI. 6-7 statuas, 7 statuaes, 
statua’s. [a. L. statua : see Statue rA] 

In mod. edd. of Shaks. the following passages have statua 
(or pi. statuas) whcie the reading of the early edd. is statue 
(or statues)', Rich, III, hi. vii. 25, Jut. C. 11. ii. 76, in. ii. 
192, 2 Hen. VI, nr. ii. 80. The emendation is piob. light, 
as a trisyllable is required, and there is no evidence of tri- 
syllabic pronunciation of statue. 

= Statue sb. 

C1400 Pilgr. Sowle iv. xxix. (1859) 61 This word statua, 
wliicne that we transumen in to Englysshe, that is to mene 
an Image. 1451 Catgrave Life St. A ug. 19 Whcch man for 
grete sciens had a statua rered to his likncsse in be markotte 
at Rome. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. Ep. Ded. *2 b, With the 
same intention that the old Romans set vp in wax in their 
palaces the Statuas or images of their worthy ancestors. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. viii. § 6. 44b, It is not possible 
to haue the true pictures or statuaes of Cyrus, Alexander, 
Caesar. .; for the originals cannot last Ibid. u. i. § 2. 7 b, 
Without which the History of the world seemeth to me, 
to be as the Statua of Polyphemus with his eye out. 1625 
— Ess,, Building (Arb.) 55a And let there be a Fountaine, 
or some faire Worke of Statua's, in the Middest of this 
Court. 1646 G. Danill Poems Wks. 1878 I. 12, I stood A 
verie Statua, dull as my owne Mudde. x6gx Wood Ath. 
Oxon. I. 117 A fair Table Monument, .with their statua’s 
from head to foot laying thereon. Ibid. 264 Over his Grave 
was. .the Statua or Bust of the Defunct to the middle part 
of his body. 

■f Sta-tual, a. Obs, rare -1 , [ad. med.L. sta- 
tualis , f. L. statu-s standing, stature, etc. (see 
State rA).] (See quot.) 

1825 Fossroke Encycl. Antiq. 698 These offerings of wax 
..nppear to be, in some instances, tapers of the stature or 
height of the person, and ore called, in the Miracles of 
, Simon the Hermit, Statual Tapers. 

t Sta’tuarism. Obs.nonce-wd, [f.STATUAit-z 
+ -ISM.] Partisanship for the art of sculpture. 

1791 H. Walpole Let. Miss Berry 12 May, Madrid and 
the Escurial she owns have gained her a proselyte to paint- 
ing, which her statuarism had totally engiossed. 
Statuarist (stsc*ti«iarist). Now rare. [f. 
Statu ar-y + -1ST.] = Statuary A. 1. 

1679 Bp. Croft Let. Popish Idol, 22 An excellent Painter 
and Statuarist, as well as Physician. *760 Rhys Tour 
Spain Sr Portugal no That famous Roman Statuarist 
Giovanni Batista Moreli. 1847 J. Wilson Lands of Bible 
I. iv, 86 The Cyclopean statuarists of old. 1887 SmvzsLi/e 
<$• Labour 221 The four Stones were statuarists, —father and 
three sons. 

Statuary (stse'tis<|ari), sb. and a. [ad. L. sta- 
tudrius adj. (also absol. as sb. masc., sculptor, and 
ellipt. fem. slatuaria sc. ars, art of sculpture), f. 
statua Statue sb. Cf. F. statuaire adj. and sb. 
masc. and fem. (sb. masc. from 14th c.), It. sta- 
tuario adj. and sb. masc., statuana sb. fem. (simi- 
larly Sp., Pg. estatudrio, -dria).] A. sb. 

1 . One who practises the ait of making statues, a 
sculptor of statues. 

1381 Mulcaster Positions v. 35 If I, .should seeme to con. 
temne that principle, which brought forth.. so many statu, 
aries, so many arcbitectes. 1607 Chapman Bussy d’A mbois 
1. i. 7 Vnskiluill statuaries, who suppose (In forging a Colos- 
sus) if they make him Stroddle enough.. Their worke is 
goodly. 1631 Massinger Emperor East u. i, If Statuaries 
could By the foote of Hercules set downe punctually His 
whole dimensions. 1777 Johnson Let. to Mrs. Lucy Porter 
20N0V., in Boswell (zS^z) IV. 63 Mr. NoIIikens, the statuary, 
has had my direction to send you a cast of my head. 18x4 
Scott Diary 25 Aug. in Lockhart III. vii. 237, I think a 
statuary might catch beautiful hints from the fanciful and 
romantic disposition of the stalactites. 1864 Tennyson 
Boadicea 64 Burn the palaces, break the works of the 
statuary. x8go Daily News a t Mar. 5/4 Other cracks . . may • 
easily be discovered, and the statuary should he called in 
before the damage gets moie serious. 

2 . Sculpture composed of statues, statues collec- 
tively. t Also pi., works of sculpture, 

1673 [R. Leigh] Transp, Reh. 97 The image of episcopacy, 
like the statuaries in Pallas target. 1701 in Cath, Rec. Soc. 
Publ. VII. xo6 We were, .to see y* fine antient pieces of 
Statuary, of which there are several of the Passion. 1848 H. 
Rogers Ess. I. vi. 305 The persons of the drama stand out 
in their appropriate characteristics as distinctly as the various 
forms in a group of Greek statuary. 

3 . The art of making statues, sculpture. 

1563 Shutk Archit . B iij b, Neither in painting like 
Apelles nor Plastes, or Stattuary like vnto Miron or Poli- 


crates. 1704 Addison Italy Pref., The noblest pioductions 
of statuary and architectuie. 1776 Johnson hi Boswell 
19 Mar., Tlievalueof statuaryisowing to its difficulty. You 
would not value the finest head cut upon a canot. 1839 
Ure Diet. Arts 1009 It was he [Wedgewood] whofiist erected 
magnificent factories, where every tesource of. .science was 
made to co-operate with the arts of painting, sculpture, and 
statuary. 1840 Hood Up Rhine 55 A painted wooden figure 
of a Dutchman.. .This wooden statuary is, timberly speak- 
ing, quite a branch of the Dutch fine arts. 1846 Ellis Elgin 
Marbles I. no Statuary, or the art of making complete 
figures. 

4 . Comb. 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Statuary-casting. 19x4 Daily 
News 15 Jan. 12 , 1 was admitted to the inner sanctum of 
the statuary-makers’ haunts. 

B> adj, 

1 . Of or pertaining to the making of statues. 

1627 Hakewill Apol. 111. v. § 3. 198 And therefore Plato 

banished Poets from his common-wealth ; and Moses,.. both 
painting and the statuary Art. <11700 Evelyn Diary 
16 June 1683, Nor doubt I at all that he will prove as gieate 
a master in the statuary art. 

2 . Consisting of statues or a statue; sculptured. 

x629Maxwell tr. Herodian (1635) 120 He . .presented them 

also to publicke view, in Statuarie Representations. 1654 H. 
L'Estrance Chets. I (1655) 64 Sir Francis Bacon., hath there 
a fair statuary monument erected for him of white Marble. 
<217x8 Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 I, 542 Which shows he 
[Orpheus] meant no Statuary Deity, but God that made the 
H eavens and the Earth. 1753 in Picton L'pool. Mimic. Rec. 
(1886) II. 159 The statuary woik by him executed. 1892 
Daily News 13 May 3/1 When Cato was offered statuary 
honours, he lefused them on the ground that he would rather 
people asked why there was not a statue of Cato than why 
there was one. 

1 3 . jig. Resembling that of a statue ; statuesque. 

1759 Goldsm. Bee No. 2 On our Theatres p x Actresses . . 
who have., what connoisseurs call statuary giace, by which 
is meant elegance unconnected with motion. 

4 . Of materials : Suitable for statues or statuary 
work ; esp. statuary marble (see quot. 1909), hence 
statuary vein, a variety of statuary marble (see 
quot. 1900). 

1815 W. Bakewell Introd. Geol. 87 The crystalline trans- 
lucent qualities of statuary marble. 1823 W. Phillips 
Introd, Min. (ed. 3) 152 Statuary Marble. The most cele- 
brated statuary marble was found in the island of Paros, 
thence teimed Parian marble. 1875 Knigiit Diet. Mcch., 
Statuary-lrnss, an alloy of copper, zinc, and tin, used for 
statuary, generally known as bronze. 1909 Rbnwick Marble 
218 Statuary, a general name given to pure white marble, 
free from markings, but generally understood as meaning 
the best quality of Italian white marble. Ibid., Statuary 
Vein, white Italian marble having a statuary ground anu 
fine blue veins traversing the formation. _ 

at t lib. 1881 W. S. Gilbert Foggerty's Fairy (1892) 26 
A handsome statuary maible mantelpiece. 

Statue (sts£‘ti«)> sb. Also 6 Sc- statw. [a. F. 
statue (12th c.), a. L. statua, f. sta-, root of stare to 
stand. Cf. It. statua , Sp., Pg. esldlt/a.] 

1 . A representation in the round of a living being, 
sculptured, moulded or cast in marble, metal, 
plaster or the like materials; esp. a figure of a 
deity, allegorical personage, or eminent person, 
usually of life-size proportions. Also transf- and 
similativt, as a type of silence or absence of move- 
ment or feeling. 

For colossal, equestrian statue , etc. see the adjs. 

13.. E. E, Allii. P. B. 995 For his make [Lot's wife] was 
myst, bat on )>e mount lenged In a stonen statue ]> at salt 
sauor habbes. 0x386 Chaucer Monk's T. 169 This proude 
kyngleet maken a statue of gold. .To which ymage be bothe 
yonge and oold Comanded to loute. 147* Caxton Recuyell 
(Sommer) 323 And that they myght no more lifte theyr 
swerdes than myght statues or ymages. 1376 Fleming 
Panopt, Epist. 283 In buyingstatuies[«'c] or standing images, 
they spend their substance. 1606, x6gx [see Rli.ief * x]. 
x6o8 Shaks. Per. n. 10 And to remember what he does, 
Build his Statue to make him glorious. i6xx — l Vint. T. 
v. iii. 10 We saw not That which my Daughter came to looke 
vpon, The Statue of her Mother. 1622 [see Round sb. 1 4 a]. 
x6z8 Coke Oh Lift. Pref. P 4 b. The bodie of our Author is 
honourably interred., vnder a faire Tombe of Marble, with 
his statue or poitrature vpon it. 1634 Milton Comus 661 
If I but wave this wand, Your nerves are all chain'd up in 
Alabaster, And you a statue, a xjoo Evelyn Diary 4 Feb. 
1644, In the middle,. stands on a noble pedestal, a brazen 
Statue of Lewis XIII. X730-46 Thomson A niumn 138 The 
Statue seemed to breathe And soften into flesh beneath the 
touch Of forming nrt. *794 Godwin Cal. Williams 128 He 
looked the statue of despair. X823 Byron Island 111 iv. 7 
Still as a statue.. He stood, 1833 Tennyson Pal. Art 37 
And high on every peak a statue seem’d To hang on tiptoe. 
i860 — Sea Dreams 217 Ever when it broke The statues, 
king or saint, or founder fell. x886 Encycl. Brit. XXI. 571 
For the execution of a marble statue the sculptor first 
models a preliminary sketch on a small scale in clay or wax. 
IF b. App. loosely used for : Image, effigy. 
c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. X17 The redestatue of Mars with 
spere and targe So shyneth in his white baner large. 1513 
Douglas AEneis iv. xl 1x2 To..bim 5on Troians statw in 
flamb funeral!. <* 1547 Surrey Mneid iv. (1557) Gj b, And 
Troian statue throw into the flame. 16x5 E. Howes S tow's 
Ann. 813 [Q. Eliz. funeral] And when they beheld her 
statue or picture lying vppon the coffin, .haumg a Crowne 
vppon the head thereof, and a ball and scepter in either 
hand : there was such a generall. .weeping, as the like hath 
not beene seene. 163a Massinger City Madam v. iii, ^[<r] 
Jo[hn]. Your Neeces. .crave humbly Though absent in their 
bodys, they may take leave Of their late suitors statues.. . 
Luke. There they hang. 

2 . attrib. and Comb,, as statue-feraji , -lantern, 

- marble , - portrait ; objective and obj. genitive, as 
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STATUE. 

Statue-hewing, - maker , -turning, worshipper ; in- 
strumental ns statue-bordered adj. ; similative, as 
statue-blind adj., statue-like adj. and adv. ; statue- 
dress Theat ., * a dress for the body and legs, made 
in one piece, worn in representations of statuary ’ 
(Cent. Diet. 1891). . 4 _ 

1844 Mas. Browning Vis. Potts xxxvi, And Shelley, in his 
white ideal. All “statue-blind. 183s Talfourd Ion iv. m, 
These “statue-border’d walks. 1634 Peach aw Compl. Gentl. 
xii) (1006) 1 10 Such as are well seene In "^statue-crait* 1850 
C. Bronte Prof, to E. Bronte's Wuthering Heights n. xxiv, 
It sets to work on “statue-hewing, and you have a Pluto or 
a Jove. 1904 R. J. Farrer Gard. Asia xm. 117 From this 
[court] one passes through others, . .each forested with high 
toro or “statue-lantems. x8aa Bvrqn Juan vt. bcviu, A 
fourth as marble, *statue-like and still, Lay in a breathless, 
hush'd, and stony sleep. 1828 Miss Mitford Village III. 
38 Her long straight hair, parted on the forehead and 
twisted into a thick knot behind, gave a statue-like grace 
to her head. 1830 R. G. (Humming Hunter's Lift S. Afr. 
xxviii. II. ®33 The elephant.. stood statue-like beside the 
fountain. 1635 Jackson Creed vm. xxvii. 305 The vulgar 
Latine hath it., ad Statuarium, to the “Statue-maker. 1861 
L. L. Noble Icebergs 170 Frozen under enormous pressure, . . 
it,. resembles. .freshly broken “statue-marble. 187a Head 
Set. Grh. Coins in Electrotype Brit. Mus. i8Thistetradrachm 
..may give us the traits of the “statue-portrait by Lysippos, 
or the gem-portrait by Pyrgoteles. 183a Brewster Hat. 
Magic xi 287 The "statue-turning machine of Mr. Watt. 
1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. iv. 473 The Image and 
♦Statue-worshippers among the Pagans. 

Hence Sta'tueleaa. 

1860-3 Thackeray Round. Papers xix. 303 In the spirit I 
am walking.. round the Place Vendflme, where the drapeau 
bjanc is floating from the statueiess column. 

Statue (st8e*ti«), v. [f. Statue jA] 

L tram. To represent in a statue or in statuary ; 
to honour (a person) by erecting a statue of Mm. 
Now only as nonce-use. 

? 1607 Day Pari. Bees viii. (1641) F2b, At the foure 
comers of this Chariot lie have the foure windes statued. 
x6ix Florio, 1 Statu are, to statue, to image. 1628 Feltkam 
Resolves it. xv. 42 He did notfeare to lose his head,, .for if 
he did, the Athenians would give him one immortall. He 
should be Statued, in the treasury of eteinall fame. 167a 
Eachard Hobbes' St. Nat. Consid. 64 It is great pity but 
that you should he entomb'd at Westminster, and statued 
up at Gresham Cotledge for the great moral discoverer of 
the Age. 1893 W. Wright Zenobia Palmyra x. 107 
Another citizen erected seven columns. . and he was ‘statued ' 
in March 179 a. a 

+ 2 . To turn, into a statue. Obs. rare. 
i6a8 Feltkam Resoloes il xxxvi. nr The eye is dimme, in 
the discoloured face; and the whole man becomes as if 
statued into stone and earth. 

Statued (stse-ti#d), ppl. a. [f. Statue v. and 

sb. + -ED.] 

1 . Furnished or ornamented with statues or 
statuaiy. 

1806 W. Taylor in Robherds Mem. II. 144 The stately 
yew-hedge walks, and vased and statued terraces. 1833 
Tennyson Daisy xvi, I stood among the silent statues, And 
statued pinnacles, mute as they. 1870 Disraeli Lothair 
lxix. An arcadian square flooded with light and resonant 
with the fall of statued fountains. 

2 . Represented in a statue or in statuary. 

1839 Bailey Resins (1852) 243 The statued satyrs seemed 
to grin and jibber ’neath her eye. 1830 Blackie VEschyhts 
I. 31 And the statued forms that look from their seats With 
a cold smile serenely. 1873 Browning Aristofih. Apol. 338 
Free to stand Pedestaled mid the Muses' temple-throng, A 
statued service, laureled, lyre in hand. 

8. Statue-like. 

1820 J. H. Wiffen AomanHours (ed. 2) 108 The statued 
clouds scarce err Over the marbled skies. 

Statuefy (stse-tiwfai), V. rare. Also statufy. 
[f. Statue sb. + -fy.] trans. a. To turn into a 
statue, b. To erect a statue to. 

x868 Helps Realmah viii. 232 Theie were 27 degiees of 
frost that day. As we sat on our horses, .we were nearly 
statuefied, 1903 Pilot 17 Oct. 372/2 The occasion was the 
erection of a statue to Vercingetorix— statufied everywhere 
except his native district 

Statuesque (stse tiwicsk), a. [f. Statue sb. + 
-esque, after picturesque .] Having the qualities of 
a statue or of sculpture. 

a 1834 Coleridge Notes Led. (1849) 1 . 71 Their produc- 
tions were, if the expression may be allowed, statuesque, 
whilst those of the moderns are picturesque. 1849 Thacke- 
ray Pendemus xvii, An image of statuesque piety and 
rigid devotion 1833 Smbdley H. Coverdale xlvii, He had 
alwaysadraitted her statuesque grace. X858 CARLYLE Fredk. 
Gt. v. ii. (1872) II. 71 Statuesque immovability of posture. 
x8gx N. St Q. Ser. vii. XII. gg The more reserved and 
statuesque formulae of the Western Churches. 1903 Sir F. 
Treves Other _ Side of Lantern 11. xxx. (1906) xgo The 
statuesque native soldiers who stand as sentries. 

Heuce Statue *squely adv., Statue'squeuesB. 
1833 Coleridge Table-t. 1 July, Euripides.. embraces 
within the scope of the tragic poet many passions.. which 
Sophocles seems to have considered as incongruous with the 
ideal statuesqueness of the tragic drama, 1868 Browning 
Ring 4 - Bk. ix. 803 Hold, as it were, a deprecating hand, 
Statuesquely, in the Medicean mode. x886 G. Allen 
M a timid s Sake xxiii, He had never before seen her . . look so . . 
statuesquely beautiful. 1888 Harper's Mag. Aug 330 Each 
lithe figure, .has a statuesqueness and a luminosity impos- 
sible to paint in words. 

Statuette (stse:ti«e*t). [a. F, statuette dim. of 
statue ; see Statue sb. and -kite.] A small statue ; 
a statue less than life-size. 

* 1843 Fraser's Mag. XXVIII. 103 In every space,. stood 
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a little statuette of marble. 1863 Sir G. Scott Glean. 
IVestui. Abb. (ed. 2) 64 These niches contained thirtystatu- 
ettes of different personages. X906 Petrie Reltg. Anc. 
Egypt xiii. 83 Little statuettes of gods of glazed potteiy, 
and often of bronze, silver, and even of gold. . 

attrib. 1866 Reader 19 May 500 1 The Chase . .is life size, 
but ‘The Stag at Bay ’..is little more than statuette size. 

t Sta'tuist. Obs. rare-K [f. Statue sb. + 
-1ST.] A statuary, sculptor. 

1620 E. Blount Hors Subs. 365 The most famous Painter 
and Statuist in the world, Michael Angelo. 

Statuit, obs. form of Statute. 

-j- Sta'tuize, ». nonce-wd. [f. Statue sb. + 
-ize.] trans. To make a statue of, to commemorate 
by means of a statue. 

1719 Ozbll tr. Misson's Trav. Eng. 309 James II. did 
also statuize himself [orig. s'est aussi fait Statues] in 
Copper, in one of the Courts of White-hall. 

+ Statuminate, »• Obs. [f. L. statiimindt-, 
ppl. stem of statuniinare , f. statumin -, statumen 
pi op, support, f. statu-ire to set up: see Statute.] 
trans. To support, establish. 

a i6*8 F. Grevil Sidney i. (1652) 6 Those eminent Plants . . 
which blast, or bite not, hut rather statuminate, and refiesh 
the Vines.. or whatsoever groweth under their shaddows. 
1631 B. Jonson New Inn 11. vi, I will statuminate and 
vnderprop thee, a 1676 Hale Prim. Orig, Man. iv. vi. (1677) 
346 A miraculous interposition in all the ordinaiy procedures 
of things already fully setled and statuminatea by the first 
Divine Efficiency. 

Hence f Statu ‘ruinated ppl. a. Also + Statu- 
mina'tion. 

1638 Phillips, Statumination , an underpropping or setting 
up. 1674 Hale Diffic. Nugae (1675) 238 The God of Nature, 
whose standing and statuminated Law Nature is, hath so 
ordered it. 

Statuoma*nia. nonce-wd. [f. Statue sb. + 
-mania.] A mania for the erection of statues. 

1882 Content p. Rev. Oct. 656 The rage for statues, now 
being elected all over France, seems to be degenerating into 
a statuomania. 

Sta tu-quoism. nonce-wd. [f. L. phrase (in) 
statu quo (see In Latin prep. 16) + -ism.] Partisan- 
ship of the existing condition of things. So also 
Statu-quo-ite, whence Statuquoitism. 

x8x6 T. L. Peacock Headlong Hall i, These four persons 
were, Mi. Foster, the perfectibiii&n; Mr. Escot, the de- 
teriorationist ; Mr. Tenkison, the statu-quo-ite; and the 
Reverend Doctor Gaster. 1826 H. N. Coleridge Six 
M onths in IV. Ind. (1832) 184 There is so much statuquoit- 
ism in the old colonies. X848 Steinmetz Hist. Jesuits III. 
388 Another peculiarity of the Chinese was statu-quo-ism , 
their imitative faculties having from time immemorial com- 
pletely palsied the inventive. 

Statural (stss-tiural), a. rarer \ [f. Statube 
sb. + -al .1 Of or pertaining to stature. 

1868 H. Bushnell Senn. Living Subf. xxi. (187a) 426 The 
human soul is overborne, .by the statural dimensions of God. 

Stature (stse'tiiu), sb. Forms : 3-6 statur, 5 
8tatour(e, 6 statyre, 4- stature, [a. OF. stature , 
estature (mod.F. stature) ad. L. statura f. sta-, 
stare to stand : see -TUBE. Cf. It. statura , Sp., 
Pg> e statura . 1 

I . The height of an animal body in its normal 
standing position, a. esp. of a human body. 

21300 Cursor M. 22321 [pis king Constans was] a mikel 
man, 0 statur hei. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 73 God . . man 
last made Til hys lyknes and semely stature. 138a Wyclif 
Matt. vi. 27 Sothely who of 30 u thenkmge may putte to to 
his stature 00 cubite? 2x400-30 Wars Alex. 1702 Darius 
. . Askis pam of sir Alexander all at he cuthe. Bathe of his 
statoure & his strenth. c 1440 A Iphalet of Tales ccclxxii. 
236 He was so febull & of so little a statur. *33* T. Wilson 
Logic Cj b, Stature or brodenes cannot be taken from man. 
X39X Shaks. Two Gent. iv. iv. 163 Sit. How tall was she? 
Jut. About my stature. 1397 — a Hen. IV, in. ii. 277 Care 
I for the Limbe, the Thewes, the stature, bulke, and bigge 
assemblance of a man? giue me the spirit, 1625 N, Car- 
penter Geogr. Del. n. xiv. (1633] 224 Hippocrates pro- 
nounced the people of the North to be. .of a small and 
dwarfish stature. 17x0 Steele Tatter No. 75 p 5 He was 
low of Stature. .. But he was more prudent than Men of 
that Height usually are. 1726 Pope Odyss. xvm. 258 Thy 
riper days no growing worth impart, A man in stature, still 
a boy in heart! X839 Fr. A. Kemble Resid, Georgia (1863) 
38 Her stature, .must have been., five feet seven or eight. 
1847 Tennyson Princess Prol, 40 Her stature more than 
mortal in the burst Of sunrise. x86o Tyndall Glac. t. xvi. 
X04 A remaikable-looking man,., of middle stature. 

+ b. of a beast or a fish. Obs. 

X390 Gower Con/. A. Ill, 1x7 The ferste.'is cleped Aries, 
Which lich a wether of stature Resembled is in his figure. 
21303 in Kingsford CkrotuLond. (1905) 233 The later ende 
of ffebruary was taken.. a ffishe of greate statur. x6oo 

J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa ix. 341 It is. .shaped like a ramme, 
and of the stature of an asse. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) IV. ai6 These [monkeys], .are all small in stature. 

0. transf. esp. of a tree. 

J*®33 T. Johnson Gerarde's Herbal n. clxxxiii. § 8. 393 
This [Dwarfe Mountaine Pinke] for his stature may Justly 
take the next place. X707 Mortimer Hush. (1721) II. 26 In 
transplanting.. be very sparing of the Roots, that is, for 
such Trees as are of Stature. 174a Shenstonb School- 
mtstress xvm, Their books, of stature small, they take in 
hand. 2 1767 M. Bruce Lochleven 79 Poems (1796) 73 The 
stately ash Rear'd high his nervous stature. 1796 C. Mar. 
shall Gardening Contents note, Those trees, shrubs, and 
flowers ..must be looked for in this Section ; where is men- 
tioned their stature,., nature, and propagation. X830 J. G. 
Strutt Sylva Brit. 89 The lives and stature of trees, like 
those of animals, must vary with the situations in which 
they are placed. x8g8 ‘ Merriman ’ Roden’s Comer vi. 61 


STATUS. 

There are quiet nooks.. where the trees have grown to a 
quite 1 espectable stature. 

d. put for : Standaid of height. 

1781 Gibbon Heel. * F. xvii. (1787) II. 48 Yet, although 
the stature was lowered,, .the insurmountable difficulty of 
procuring a regular.. supply of volunteers, obliged the em- 
perors to adopt.. more effectual and coeicive methods. 

e. fig. 

1834 Newman Par. Serin. I. xii. 186 Not making matters 
worse than they are, or showing our whole Christian stature 
. . when we need but put out a hand. . or give a glance. 1830 
S. Dobell Roman vii. Poet. Wks. 187s I. 1x7 You do mis- 
take The stature of your courtesy for that Of my desert. 
x8S7 H. Reed Led. Brit. Poets iv. 125 The language had 
gradually reached its full stature. 1868 E Edwards Ralegh 
I. xxiii. 330 A leading mark of Ralegh’s mental statuie. 
X873 Stubbs Const. Hist. (1896) II. xvi.323 The men are of 
meaner moral stature. 

f 2 . Bodily foim, build. Obs. 
c 1383 Chaucer L. G. IV. 2446 And lyk his fadyr of face 
& of stature And fals of loue. 1387 Trevisa Higeien (Rolls) 
III. 469 J>e stature of jje body of mankynde is made of be 
elementes i-medled to-gidres. 1326 Pilgr. PerJ. (W. de W. 
1531) 3 And aboue y e myddle he was the moost amiable 
stature of a man. 1626 T. H. tr. Cans sin's Holy Court 45 
Nicephorus relateth certaine lineaments of his [the Saviour’s] 
statuie, colour and proportion of his membeis, which he 
diew out of antiquity. 

f 3 . An effigy, statue. Obs. [So F. statuie in 13th c.] 
1390 Gower Conf. III. 32 And while he slepte..Him 
thoghte he syh a statuie evene. c 1400 Destr. Troy 11634 
Lelly, the left, pat vs long taries, Is a statur full strong of 
a stith god {sc. the Palladium]. Ibid. 11698. _ 1513 Douglas 
/Ends vi. xv. 3 The peple of vdyr realmis..Bene moyr 
expert.. To forge and carve lyfiyk staturis of bras. Ibid. 
vn. iv. 31 And Janus statur eik with double face. 1383 
Melbanckd Philohmus IC iij, Pairhasiuspainted an elected 
statyre, and on the top thereof a Partridge, so liuely, jthat 
[etc.]. 1383 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. n. lii, 33 
The statute of a woman cloathed aftei the Grecian fashion. 
Ibid. 11. xiv. 49 b, The stature of a dragon of the length of 
120. foote. 1392 R. Johnson Nine Worthies C 2, [Fame] 
vowed to eiect his stature where.. it should stande immove- 
able. 1396 Warner Alb. Eng. xii. lxxiii. (16x2) 301 The 
statures huge, of Porphyrie and costlier matters made. X653 
tr. Canneiu's Nissena 142 An alter was raised trampled on 
by a stature of Fallace. 

f 4 . State, condition. Obs. 

? 2 1300 Chester Plays i. 86, I haue forbyd that yow ne 
sholde, but kepe yow well in this statuie, the same Cove- 
nant, I charge yow, hold. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems xiv. 41 
Sic vant of wostouris with hairtis in sinfull staturis. .Within 
this land was nevir hard nor sene. 

6 . The posture of standing. In quol. ftg. rare. 
*742 Young Nt. T/t.vu. 1441 And what is reason ? . . Reason 
is upright stature in the soul. 

Stature (St£e*tiui), ». rare exc. in pa. pple. 
[f. Statube sb.] trans. To give stature to. (Some 
of the examples quoted may belong to StatURED a.) 

c 1440 Pallad. on Husb. xnr. 24 Ypomelides Beth appul- 
treen,..A commyn tre statured dout[e]lees, With whitly 
flour coloured. 1609 Heywood Brit. Troy xi. xvi, Their 
growth is strange, whom I compaie aright, Vnto the Mush- 
roome, statur'd in a night. 1635 Quarles Embl. 11. vi, 
Were thy dimension but a stride, Nay, wert thou statur’d 
but a span. 1638 Mayne Lucian (1664) 260 But if they will 
appeare alike statured, the taller is to stoope, and depresse 
htmselfe. 2 1661 Fuller Worthies, Essex (1662) 334 , 1 match 
him [Tusser] with Thomas Church-yard, they being mark’d 
alike in their Poeticall parts, living in the same time, and 
statur'd alike in their Estates, both low enough I assure 
you. 187a Tennyson Gareth A Lynette 277 Old Master, 
leverence thine own beard That., seems Wellnigh as long 
as thou art statured tall 1 

Statured (stse-tiuid), a. [f. Statube sb. + -ed 2.] 
Having (a certain kind of) stature. Chiefly in 
parasynthetic formations, as fair-, law- , full-sta- 
iured ; also •pwell statured. 

1610 Healey St. Aug. CitieofGodxv. xxiii. 562 As though 
that we haue no such extraordinary huge statured creatures 
euen in these our times. 1633 [see Low a. at]. *647 J. 
Hall Poems 93 How doth the Giant Honour seeme Well 
statur’d in my fond esteeme. 169*, 1844 [see Full a. xa c], 
x8ox Southey Thalaba 11. xiii, Man, fair-statured as the 
stately palm. 

Status (status). PI. (rare) status (st^'tiwj). 
[a. L. status (u stem), f. sta- root of stare to stand. 
Cf. the adopted form State sb.] 

|| 1 . Path. a. The height or acme of a disease : 
cf. State sb. 7 and Station sb. 6 . Now rare or Obs. 

[X693 tr. Blancarcts Phys. Diet. (ed. 2) Status Morbi, see 
Acme. (Cf. 1706 Phillips, Acme.. among Physicians the 
height of a Disease.)] 

transf. 1671 Evelyn Let. to Sir T. Clifford 31 Aug,, Diary 
Sc Corr. (1906) 646 The third and last period includes the 
status or height of the war. .to the conclusion of it in the 
Treaty at Breda, 1667. 

b. Used (with the sense ‘ state, condition ’) in 
many mod.L, combinations with adj,, as status 
arthriticus, epilepticus, lymphaticus, nervosus : see 
Dor land's Jllustr. Med. Diet. 1913. 
a 1883 Fagge Princ. «J- Prod. Med. (1886) I. 684 There is 
• - a special modification of the disease in which the fits fol- 
low one another in rapid succession... This has by modem 
French physicians been called the (tat de mat Sfileptiqiic, 
and in England some writers have made use of the equiva- 
lent expression, status epilepticus. 1898 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Status (L.),.. A stage in which the disease having reached 
its height, it lemains for a time before convalescence begins. 
X899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI, 323 Epilepsy with ‘status* 
[l e. status epilepticus] or complications. 1909 Daily Mail 
5 Aug. s/6 The exact causation of the status lymphaticus 
was unknown. 

2 . Law. The legal standing or position of a 
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person as determined by his membership of some 
class of persons legally enjoying certain rights or 
subject to certain limitations; condition in respect, 
e.g., of liberty or servitude, marriage or celibacy, 
infancy or majority. 

179* Boswell Johnson an. 1777 (1904) II. 156 To abolish 
a status , which in all ages God has sanctioned, and man has 
continued, would, .be extremecruelty to the African Savages. 
1813 Edin. Rev. Oct. XXII. 24 The forfeiture of condition, 
ox status, Is a class of gieat extent theoretically speaking. 
183a Austin Jjirispr.t, 1869) I. Outline 41 The rights, duties, 
capacities, or incapacities, which determine a given person to 
any of these classes, constitute a condition or status which 
the person occupies, or with which the person is invested. 
*865 H. W. Fisher Consid. Arner. War 84 Theiefoie his 
status os free or slave depended on the laws of Missouri. 

1888 Bryce Anter. Commw. I. xxiv. 351 But the majority 
of the court, .delivered a variety of dicta on various other 
points touching the legal status of negroes. 1904 Tallen- 
tyre Voltaire II. xliii. 295 The man who for sixty years 
had not ceased to try to improve the civil status of actors. 
xpio M. Gaster in Encycl. Brit. XII. 40/1 The history of 
the legal status of the Gipsies,. would form a remarkable 
chapter in the history of modem civilization. 

attrib. 19x0 Haddon Races of Man 61 The Mahratlas 
form the higher status group of this people. 

b. transf. 

1897 D. W. Forrest Christ of Hist, fy Exper. 442 Notes, 
He says that the status and the spirit of sonship 'are not 
only distinguishable but separable 

c. In application to things. 

1914 Daily News 6 Nov. 1 The Sultan of Turkey not 
having ratified the Convention relating to the status of 
enemy’merchant vessels. 19x4 Con temp. Rev. Dec. 729 The 
status of Egypt cannot continue what it now is. 

3 . Position or standing in society, a profession, 
and the like. 

_ x8ao Scott Monast. Inlrod. Ep., The shopkeeper.. stood 
indeed pretty much at his ease behind his counter, .. but 
still he enjoyed his status, as the Bailie calls it, upon con- 
dition of tumbling all the wares in his booth over and over, 
when any one chose to want a yard of muslin. 1848 Mill 
Pol.Econ. 1 . 383 The status of a day labourer has no charm 
for infusing, forethought, frugality or self-restraint into a 
people devoid of them. 1859 Lever Dav. Dunn iv. 35 On 
the one side he had.. a sure status in society. 1873 C. M. 
Davies Unorth. Land. (1876) 60 As. .the sect grew in social 
status as well as in numbers, gradually the miraculous tongues 
fell into silence. 1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect II. 248 As an 
actress, [she] look a professional status amongst the highest, 
b. transf. of a thing. 

1885 J. Martineau Types Eth. Theory 1 . 1. 11. ii. g 8. 201 
Of this Ego, or soul, of ours, . .how is it possible, after thus 
setting it up as a known separate entity, to cancel its status 
and hand over its contents to another subject? x8go Hard- 
wicke’s Science-Gossip XXVI. 154 The medical status of 
ivory was based on its alkaline properties. 

4 . Condition of things. 

_ x86o Maury Pkys. Geog. Sea iv. § 236 Diligent, therefore, 
in their offices must the agents be which have been ap- 
pointed to maintain the chemical status of the atmosphere. 

1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. II. Pref., The illustrations 
give a good idea of the present status of the art in the 
various methods of printing. 

b. Finance. A particular grouping of the con- 
ditions bearing on the continuance of an annuity. 

X838DEM0RGAN Ess.Probab. xgoThisstatus maybe simple 
or complicated... For instance, A is to enjoy an annuity to 
the end of his life, unless B should die before C, in which 
case it is to cease. This annuity will be enjoyed as long as 
either of the following status exist. A, B, and C all lmng. 
A and B living, and C dead. A living, and B and C dead, 
C having died first. 1862 Waterston Man. Commerce 303 
Status of an Annuity, the state of things during the con- 
tinuance of which the annuity is to be paid. A compound 
status is one which exists as long as either of two or more 
status remain. 

o. Sc. Comm. Position (of a trader) in respect 
of solvency and credit. In quot. attrib. 

1901 Scotsman 8 Mar. s/6 [Aberdeen] The status enquiries 
numbered 2054 during the year. 

Hence Sta'tusless a., without status. 
xgo$ W. O’Brien Recoil, ix. 186 The reporting profession 
was still in the statusless condition in which [etc.]. 

II Status quo (steitife kwou). [JL . ; 1 state in 
which Cf, in statu quo (see In Latin prep. 1 6) .] 
The existing slate of affairs. 

1833 Edin. Rev. LVI. 436 The status quo was to be main- 
tained in Luxemburg during negotiations lespecting that 
duchy. 1853 Ed. J. Russell Let. to Ld. Cowley 28 Jan., 
in H. Paul Hist. Mod. Eng. (1904) I. xvii. 301 The Ambassa- 
dor of France was the first to disturb the status quo. 1864 
Spectator 439 The country gentlemen can be satisfied with 
the status quo as a principle. 1877 L. W. M. Lockhart M me 
is Thine xxxv. (1879) 300 His autumn plans wei e in the status 
quo ante. 1884 tr. Lotze's Logic 403 The desire to protect 
that particular status quoov. principle against all innovation. 

Statutable (starti«tab , l) ) a. [f. Statute sb. 

+ -ABLE.] 

1 . Prescribed, authorized, or permitted by statute. 
1636 Featly Clavis Myst. viii. 90 , 1 have no commission . . 
to make privie search for concealed Idols, or vailed Impu- 
dency, or statutable Usurie. *713 Guardian No. 108 V 2 Five 
Foot, .is the statutable Measure of that Club. 1733 Swift 
Argt. agst. Power Bishops Wks. 1761 III. 260 There is but 
one instance in the memory of man of a bishop's lease being 
broken upon the plea of not being statutable. 1798 Evelyn 
Weights it Meas.m Phil. TVzww.LXXXVIII. 167 Although 
they do not carry with them, .any statuteable authority. 
1868 Milman St. Pauls xi. 260 How were they in the 
custody of the Archdeacon, not of the Treasurer, their statut- 
able guardian ? 1870 W. R. Greg Polit. Problems 299 On an 
average, the family of the labourer will comprise three 
members above the statutable age— frequently more. 


2 . Conformed to the requirements of the statutes 
as to quality, size, or amount, f Also transf., of 
regular or standard quality; that will pass muster. 

ai66x Fuller Worthies , Essex (1662) 318 Hops,. being 
adjudged wholesome, if Statutable and unmixed with any 
powder, dust, dross, [etc.]. 1664 Evelyn Sylva xxviti. § 8 
(1679) 149 Statutable Billet should hold three foot in length 
[etc.]. 1667 Drydln Sir M. Mar-all Prol. 6 Fops in the Town 
moie easily will pass ; One story makes a statutable Ass : 
But such in Plays must be much thicker sown. 1676 Mace 
Mustek’s Mon. 28 Those Ancient (former denominated) 
Statutable Wages of 8, 10, or 12 1 . a year. X743-3 Bp. Sher- 
lock in Johnson’s Debates (1787) II. 448 So every part of 
the kingdom will be equally debauched, and no place will 
be without a vender of Statutable poison. 1758 Borlasb 
Nat. Hist. Cornw. 88 Twenty bushels of wheat.. on one 
statutable acre of ground. 176a Sterne Tr. Shandy V. 
xxvii, My father put on his spectacles, looked, — took them 
off,— put them into the case,— all in less than a statutable 
minute. XJ774 Pennant Tour Scot, in 177s, 321 A cooper 
examines if they are statutable and good. x8oo Marq. 
Wellkslby in Owen Desp. (1877) 702 The conveyance.. of 
such goods.. beyond the amount of the statutable tonnage 
of 3,000 tons. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. i. 26 Persons 
. . were punishable if they refused to work at the statutable 
rate of payment. 

b. In university use : Satisfying the require- 
ments of the university statutes. 

1687 Bp, Cartwright in Magd. Coll. (O.H.S.) 122 Was 
he a statutable person? a 1715 Burnet Own Time iv. 
(1724) 1 , 699 The Fellows, .did upon this choose D r . Hough, 

. . who . . was in all respects a statutable man. 1794 in Burke's 
Carr. (1844) IV. 240 Nothing could be more unseasonable., 
than to appoint to the provostship any man who is not., 
a statutable, academical chaiacter. 1868 M. Pattison 
Accident. Org. iv. 88 No college can undertake to say what 
is or is not now statutable. x88o Fowler Locke 1.9 The 
statutable time of taking both degrees was anticipated. 
x88a Nature XXVII, 47 Mr. Minty. .being over the- statut- 
able age, was not eligible for a scholarship 

3 . Of an offence : Recognized by statute; legally 
punishable. 

1792 W. Roberts Looker-On No. 3 (1794) I. 29 Though 
nonsense is not statutable among us, yet we are not afraid 
of its going to any great lengths under the evident dis- 
advantages of order and tranquillity. X864 Daily Tel. 

8 June, Hoaxing is not a statutable offence. 

Hence Bta'lntableness. 

1687 Dr. Hough in Magd. Coll. (O.H.S.) 127 The legality 
and Statutableness of my Election. 1727 Bailey vol. II, 
Statutableness, the being according to the Statute, relating 
to the Matter. 

Statutably (stae •tiwtabli), adv. [f. Statutable 
a. + -ly a .) In a statutable manner ; by the opera- 
tion of a statute or statutes ; in accordance with, 
the requirements of the statutes. 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Westminster (166a) 243 Beniamin 
Johnson. .wasStalutablyadmitted into Saint Jonns-colledge 
in Cambridge. <1x683 Oldham Art of Poetry (1686) 24 
Others by this conceit have been misled So much that 
they're grown statutably mad. x6gx Case of Exeter-Coll. 
30 Unless it was made appear that Mr. Colmer was not 
Statutably Expell'd. X705 Hearns Collect. 17 Nov.(O.H.S.) 
I. 84 He was.. statutably qualified. *87* Contemp. Rev. 
XX. 546 By courts statutabfy imposed upon the Establish- 
ment. 1879 H. Hardcastle Statutory Law 290 Appendix. 
Certain words and expressions, used in statutes, which have 
been judicially or statutably construed. x88$ M. Pattison 
Mem, x75 Stanley, not being statutably eligible, could not 
have come in, unless he had Deen invited to do so. 

t Sta'tutary, a. [f. Statute sb. + -aby/J m 
Statutory. 

X647 Ward Simple Cobler 13 That all Christian States, 
ought to disavow and deny all such Errours, by some 
peremptory Statutory Act. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. 1. ix. 
xzo All these different statutary regulations seem to have 
been made with great propriety. 

Statute (startiwt), sb. Forms : 3, 5-6 statuit, 
4 statout, 4-7 statut, 6 statuytt, 4- statute. 
(Also Estatutb 1514-1610.) PI. 3-4 statuz 
(2 = Is), 4 statutz, 5 statutez, statuitz, 6 atatewes, 

9 dial, (sense 6) stattioe, stattits. [a. F. statut 
(OF. also estatut, whence Estatutb), ad. late 
L, statiitum decree, decision, law, subst. use of neut. 
pa. pple. of statukre to set up, establish, decree, 
f. sta- root of stare to stand. Cf. Pr. statut-s, Sp., 
Pg. estatuto, It. statuio.J 

I, 1 . A law or decree made by a sovereign or a 
legislative authority. Now rare or Obs. in general 
sense. 

eiapo Beket 739 in S. Eng. Leg. 128 , 1 not swat is he newe 
statuit j?at >u pencst forth to drawe. X3. . Cursor M. 13613 
(Gdtt.) t>e Iuus..had mad.. A statute again iesus crist, If 
ani wold him leue or loute, pair synagoge suld he put vte. 
c 1335 Song Flemish Insurr. in Pol. Songs (1839) 188 The 
Kyng of Fraunce made statuz newe In thelond of Flaundres. 
3387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 365 [Aristotle] made sta- 
tutes to iustefie J>e citees of Grees [orig. justificationes 
urbiunt Graecarum]. c 139X Chaucer A strol . l § 10. 6 The 
names of thise Monthes were cleped in Arabycus, somme for 
hir propretes, & some by statutz of lordes, some by other 
lordes of Rome, c 1400 Pilgr. Sowle iv, xxix. (1859) Ordy- 
naunces of pryuate lawes in Reames..ben cleped statutes, 
for they sholae be stabelly kepte. x<ao Caxton's Chron. 
Eng. hi. 20 b, They made this statut that 2 consules sholde 
be chosen, ana they sholde goveme the cyte and the people, 
1516 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 222 b, To this article also 
perteyneth the decrees, counseyles & statutes of the chirche. 
*535 Coverdale Dan. vi. 13 Daniel. ,(0 kynge) regardeth 
nether thener thy statute, that thou hast made. X593SHAKS. 
Rich. H, iv. 1 , 213 All Fompe and Maiestie I doe forsweare : 
..My Acts, Decrees, and Statutes I denie. c 1670 Hobbes 
Dial, Com, Laws (1681) 30 The Positive Laws of all places | 


are Statutes. 1725 Pope Odyss. ix. 127 By these no statutes 
and no rights are known. X764 Goldsm. Trav. 385 When 
I behold.. Each wanton judge new penal statutes draw. 

b. Applied to an ordinance or decree of God, a 
deity, fate, etc. 

c 1381 Chaucer Pari. Foules 387 ?e knowe wel howseynt 
volantynyS' day By myn statute. .Je come for to cheese., 
jjoure makis. c X393 — Envoy to Scogan 1 To-brokene ben 
be statutis in heuene pat ci eat were eternally to dure. 15x3 
Douglas /Ends xu. xiii. 72 Quhilk, weill I wait, is Na wys 
include in statutis of the fatis. 1535 Coverdale Ps. cxviii. 1 2 
Praysed be thou 0 Lorde, O teach me thy statutes, a 1631 
Donne Holy Sonn, xvi, Men argue yet. Whether a man 
those statutes can fulfill. 1707 Watts Hymns, 'How 
honourable is the Place ' iii, Enter ye Nations that obey 
The Statutes of our King. 

O. A law made by a guild or corporation for 
the conduct of its members ; a by-law of a borough ; 
a provision in a municipal charter. 

1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870, 100 These been ye statuz of ye 
gylde of ye noly prophete Seynt Jon baptist. 1429 Rolls of 
Parlt. IV. 346/2 In the Statuitz of the honourable Ordie of 
the Gartier. 1509 in Star Chamber Cases (Selden Soc.) I. 
277 They bothe offendid the statute of the Cyte thervppon 
made. 1338 Latimer in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. m. III. 204 
Hy tt were gode you wolde sura tyme sende for Masters of 
Collegis in Carabrygeand Oxforde with there Statuytts,ande 

J 'f the Statuytts be natt god and to the furtherance of god 
ettres, change them. 1546 in J. Bulloch Pynours (1887) 64 
Tha chesit Jobne Vodman ancl Hnngre Jok decanis of the 
said ciaft to causs this piesent Statut to be obscruit. 1590 
Shaks. Com. Err. 1. ii. 6 This very day a Syracusian Mai- 
ebant Is apprehended . . And not being able to buy out his life, 
According to the statute of the towne, Dies ere the wearie 
sunne set in the West. 1641 in Vetney Mem. (1907) I. 204 
Local statutes to appoint sermons almost every day. xyoz 
Charlett in Pepys' Diary (1879) VI. 251 At a weekly meet- 
ing, which by our statutes is every Monday, consisting of the 
V.C., Heads of Colleges and Halls, and the two Proctors, 
I moved [etc.]. 1783 Palev Mor. Philos, in. l xxi, The 
statutes of some colleges forbid the speaking of any language 
but Latin within the walls. 1808 Scott Mann. 11. xix, The 
statutes of whose order strict On iron table lay. 1856 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Universities Wks. (Bohn) II. 90 
Oxford.. is still governed by the statutes of Archbishop 
Laud. 

+ d. gen. An authoritative rule or direction. 
c X39X Chaucer Astrol. Prol. 3/68 The .5. partie shal ben 
an introductorie aftur the statutz of owre doctours. Ibid. 
11. § 4. 18/10 After the statutz of Astrologiens. 1605 A. War- 
ren Poor Man's Pass. Bib, And I shall die vntested in 
my death, Doubting least mine Executors refuse The sta- 
tute of my Testament to vse. 

2 . An enactment, containing one or more legis- 
lative provisions, made by the legislature of a 
country at one time, and expressed in a formal 
document ; the document in which such an enact- 
ment is expiessed. 

In England, Scotland, and Ireland, statute is in general 
synonymous with ‘ Act of Parliament ’ (see, however, quot, 
1765), but the designation is applied also to certain early 
enactments by the king and his council before the rise of 
regular parliaments. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 327 Euerystatut koude he pleyn by 
rote. 1386 Rolls of Parlt. III. 226/1 The Statut ordeigned 
and made bi Parlement. 1434 Ibid. V. 438/2 Lawes, cus- 
tumes and Statutes of his Reaume. a rays Ashby Active 
Policy 522 Aftur the statutes autorised By noble Kynges 
your progenitours. 1533 Dial, on Laws Eng. 11. xlvi. 116 b, 
Sometyme in diuers statutes penalles they y* be ignoraunt 
be' excused. 1333 Bury Wills (Camden) 142 Y* booke of y* 
Kings Statuts. 1336 Jr. Act 3 4 4 Ph. # Mary c. 14 The 
moost auncynt statuits of this realme. 1397 Hooker Eccl. 
Pol. v. Ixxxi. 8 16 A testimonie vpon the credite whereof 
sundry statutes of the Realme are built, c 1645 Howell 
Lett. (1635) IV. xlix. X17 To Dye once is that uncancell’d 
debt Which Nature claymes, and raiseth by Eschet On all 
Mankind by an old Statute past Primo Adami. 1683 Col. 
Rec. Pennsylv. I. 21 Other duties by any law or statute due 
to vs. 1763 Blackstone Comm.i. Introd. § 3. 85 note, Atl the 
acts of one session of parliament taken together make pro- 

e but one statute; and therefore when two sessions have 
held in one year, we usually mention stat 1. or 2. Thus 
the bill of rights is cited, as 1 W. &M.st,2.c.a. 1790 Burke 
Fr. Rev. 44 The famous statute, called the Declaration of 
Right. 18x7 Selwyn Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II. 79s But 
(after argument) it was holden, that the case was not within 
thestatute. 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits, A biltty Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 43 Their social classes are made by statute. r858 Ld. 
St, Leonards Handy-Bk, Prop. Law xiii. 80 A remedy is 
afforded by statute, xttvx C. Davies Metric Syst. in. 1x6 
By this statute the ale gallon was expressly declared to be the 
eighth part o( the measure of the bushel. Ibid. 230 Rhode 
Island has no statute on the subject. 2875 Stubbs Const. 
Hist. II. xvii. 385 The statute is a law or an amendment 
of law, enacted by the king in parliament, and enrolled in 
the statute roll. X910 J. Dowdrn Medieval Ch. Scot. ii. 27 
In 1390 another Act was passed byParliamontstrengthening 
the earlier statute. 

f b, By (f the) statute : according to the mea- 
sure, price, or rate appointed by statute. Hence, 
by fixed rule, strictly. Obs. 

c 1450 Bh. Curtasye 377 in B abets Bk., Be statut he schalle 
take pat on be day. *533-34 Fitzherb. Husb. 8 xa An acre 
of grounde, by the statute, that is to sayxvi. fote and a half 
to the perche or pole, a 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Whs. 
11. 174/3 Hee wilt pay him by the Statute. 164a Milton 
Apot. Sweet. 4 One who makes sentences by the Statute, 
as if all above three inches long were confiscat, 1781 
Cowfxr Table-T. 72 Nor judge by statute a believer's hope. 
O. With identifying designation. 

Certain early statutes are currently designated from the 
place at which the parliament was held, as Statute of Acton 
Burnell, Statute cf Lincoln, Statute of Westminster, etc. 
Others are named from their subject, as Statute of La- 
bourers, of Limitations, of Provisors, of Treasons of Uses, 
etc. (see those words). 
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Bloody Statute', a popular name for the Act 31 Hen. VIII. 
C. 4, called the Law of the Six Articles imposing, severe 
penalties on all who disputed certain articles of faith (see 
Six a. 1 d). _ , _ ,, , 

a 13*5 tr. Hengkam Parva MS. Rawl. B. 520 If. 70 b, 
Seche he auctonte in be furste statut of Westmunstre. 
a 1648 Ld, Herbert Hen. VIII (1649) 446 The Six Articles, 
called by some the Bloody Statute, were also enacted 
this Parliament [1539]. 1766 Blackstone Comm, II. xx. 
334 The statute of frauds 20 Car. II. i860 Forster Gr. 
Remonstr. 41 The long and remarkable reign of Edward 
the First’s grandson is the date of.the.Statute of Treasons, 
one of the greatest gains to constitutional freedom. 190a 
W. T. S. Hewett Terms Phr. Eng. Hist. 34 Statute of 
Pines... {4 Henry VII). .intended to put a check on suits 
for the recovery of lands... Statute of Grace. A Bill of 
Indemnity for nil political offences, passed in 1690 (William 
and M ary). . . Statute of Kilkenny. This, statute, passed, in 
1366 (Edward III), forbade the adoption . of the Irish 
language, name or dress by any man of English blood. 

8. In international law, [= F. stcUut personnel, 
rkl\ Personal statute : the system of law to which 
an alien party to a process is personally subject, as 
distinguished from real statute , the system of law 
to wMch the particular transaction is otherwise 
subject. 

1907 E. J. Schuster Princ, Ger. Civ. Law 26 The ques- 
tion as to what law is to be applied for the determination 
of any particular crime frequently depends upon the so- 
called ’personal statute ' of one of the parties. 1907 Pail. 
Papers , Rep. Egypt 4 Soudan 20 The foreigner resident in 
Egypt is fully entitled to retain his Consular Court as a 
Court of Personal Statute. 1907 E. H. Young in Law Q. 
Rev. XXIII. 155 The true province of the ‘real statute’ 
and of the ‘persona 1 statute C 

H. Uses originating in ellipsis. 
f 4 . Applied to certain legal instruments or pro- 
cedures based on the authority of a statute, a. A 
Statute merchant or Statute staple ; a bond or 
recognizance by which the creditor had the power 
of holding the debtor’s lands in case of default, 
b. Statute of bankrupt, statute of lunacy : the 
process by which a person was declared a bankrupt 
or a lunatic. Obs. 

a. 1475 Rolls of Parlt. VI. 120/3 By any statut or re- 
couvere extended. 1596 Bacon Maxims Com. Law i. (1636) 

2 If I be bound to enter into a statute before the Mayor of 
the Staple at subh a day. isg8 Chatman Blinde Begger 
C 3 b, He onely did agree that paying him foure thousand 

S ound at the day I should receiue my statute safely, c x6oa 
haks. Some. cxxxiv. 9. 1602 — Ham. v. i. 113 This fellow 
might be in's time a great buyer of Land, with his Statutes, 
his Recognizances, his Fines, a 1625 Fletcher Noble Gent. 

1. i, Take up at any Use, give Band, or Land, Or mighty 
Statutes, able by their strength, To tye up Sampson. 1668 
Sir J. Denham in Wills from Doctors' Comm, (Camden) 121 
Three judgments or statuts winch I have upon the manor 
of Thorpe. 1678 Butler Lady's Answ. 88 What tender 
Sigh and Trickling tear, Longs for a Thousand Pound a 

X ear. And Languishing Transports, are Fond Of Statute, 
lortgage, Bill and Bond. 1701 Sedley Mulberry Gard. v. ] 
i, He that marries her shall give the other a statute upon 
his estate for two thousand pounds. 

b. *707 Hearne Collect. 7 J une ( 0 . H. SO 1 1 . 19 A Statute 
of Bankrupt was out against him. 174a C, Yorke in G. 
Harris Life Ld. Hardwicke (1847) II. 20 Dean Swift has 
had a statute of lunacy taken out against him. 

+ 5 - A kind, of cloth, of breadth fixed by statute. 

Cf. stalute-gaZloon, .lace in 8 b. 

1466 Mann. St Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 328 For xxiij. narow 
clothes called statutes. *343 Rates Custom Ho. d iij, vi. 
Statutes for a clothe. 1583 Ibid. G ij, Rates for clothes. . . 
Statewes. 1399 Hakluyt Voy. II, j, gfi Certaine clothes 
called Statutes, and others called Cardinal-whites. 

0. {sing, and pi.) [Short for f statute-sessions 1 
see 9.] A fair or gathering held annually in certain 
towns and villages for the hiring of servants. Also 
called statute-fair , -hiring (see 9). 

*1600 Delonby Thomas of Reading Wks. (1012) 223, 

I heare that at the Statute, folkes do come of purpose to 
hire seruants. *638 Blount Glossogr., Statutes is also used 
in our vulgar talk, _for the petit Sessions, which are yearly 
kept for the disposing of Servants in service, by the Statutes 
of i, and s Eliz. cap. 4. 1668 O. Heywood Diaries (1883) 
III, 101, 14 persons were going over the boate to Norman ton 
statutes. 1763 Bickerstaff Love tn Village l vi, You 
must know there is a statute, a fair for hiring servants, held 
u R°n nty green to-day. 1770 C. Jenner Placid Matt iv. 
vn, What then are we to hire loveis at a statute? 1821 
Clare Vile. Minstr. I. 33 Statute and feast his village 
yearly knew. 1847 T. Miller Piet. Country Life 157 A 
Country Statute (or * Stattice ', as it is always pronounced 
by the villagers) is a rural feast or wake, where farmers hire 
their assistants,.. held both in villages and small market 
towns. 1839 Geo. Eliot A . Bede vi, I hired you at Treddle- 
on stattits, without a bit o’ character. *897 Sheffield Chron. 

16 Dec. 9 Ashbourne Statutes.-— The Annual Statutes fair 
for hiring farm servants was held yesterday. 

III. 7 . Misused for Statue sb. 

Now only an illiterate blunder ; in some early instances the 
confusion may have been helped by the knowledge of the 
literal sense of I* statutwn , ‘something set up 
a 1400-50 Wars Alex. 3641 With ilk a statute J?at J>ar 
stude stoutely enartned. CX440 Gesta Rom. x. 25 This 
Virgihe made by his crafte an ymage or a statute. 16x3 
A Stafford H tavenly Dogge 89 Suffer not sycophants to 
perswade thee to the erecting of thy statutes. 1649 Fabric 
Rolls Y rrk Minster (Surtees) 334 A statute of brasse. X650 
Earl Monm. tr. Senault's Man bee. Guilty 343 They, .put 
their trust in Gods made of clay and wood, and consulted 
with statutes, *719 D’Urtey Pills (1872) IV. 277 Their 
statutes with, garlands adorning. [x88o Tennyson Village 
Wife vu, An* ^ howt little statutes all-naakt an’ which was 
A shaame to he seen,) 


XV. attrib. and Comb. 

8. a. quasi-«a^.,with the senses ‘fixed by statute , 
* recognized by statute’, * statutory Also transf. 
of what is prescribed by custom. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med, 1. § 46 Not only con. 
vincible and statute madnesse, but also manifest impiety. 
1630 Bulwer Anthropomet. 91 These Nations are well 
ring'd for rooting, and enjoy the Statute beauty of our 
Swine, a 1687 Petty Polit. Arith. (i6go) Pref. a 3, 1 hose 
who can give good Security, may have Money undei the 
Statute-Interest. 1831 VV. L Bowles Life Bp. Ken II. 220 
note, Informator is the statute-name of the head-master [of 
Winchester]. 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits , Result Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 134 Athome they have a certain statute hospitality. 

b. designating a unit of measure or weight as 
fixed by statute, as in statute acre, mile, perch, 
pole, ton ; articles of merchandise of size regulated 
by statute, as + statute brick, +, fringe, t galloon , 
f lace, fyam. 

1390 Lucar Lvcarsolace 1. if. 8 viarg., A "statute acar of 
land doth contain . . 4840 square yardes. x86x Times x6 Oct., 
More than 61. per statute acre. 1703 T. N. City % C. 
Purchaser 43 "Statute-bricks, rnx Encycl. Brit. I. 676/1 
Statute bricks, or small common bricks. 1594 in Archseol. 
Cant. (1886) XVI. 191 For 6 oz. and £ "statute fringe, 
ijs. ijd. x88a Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlewoik 
460/2 * Statute galloon. These are narrow cotton or sijk 
ribbons, employed for the binding of flannels. 1590 in 
Antiquary XXXII. 118, xij yeards "stattute lace, xiid. 
XS9* Wilts Inv. N. C. (Surtees) II. axx, ij grose of statute 
lace 12 s. x6xa W. Parices Cnrtaine-Drawer (1876) 23 A 
Curtaine..and that a gawdy one, imbrodred with Statute- 
lace. a 165a Brome Qiieen \ Concubine iv. i. (1659) 7 6 Ami 
can you handle the Bobbins well, good Woman? Make 
Statute-Lace? 1610 Hofton Baculum Geodset. vl Hi. 263 
To reduce "Statute measure into customary measure. 1889 
Serine Mem. Tkring 122 The statute measures of things 
were startlingly discredited. r86z Ansted Channel I si. 1. v. 
92 It is about eleven "statute miles in length. 1590 Lucar 
Lucarsolace 1. ii, 8, 5 meating yards and £ meating yeard 
make a "statute pearch. 1766 Complete Farmer s.v. Sur- 
veying 7 F x b/x Four "statute-poles or peiches. 1883 
Encycl. Brit. XVI. 457/1, 418 "statute tons. 1398 Florio, 
A ccia ,.. spinning cruell or "statute yearne. 
o. objective, as statute-breaker , -d> awer. 

<11831 Benth am Nomogr. ui. Wks. 1843 III. 242 The pro- 
ductions of an official statute-diawer. 1909 Q. Rev. Oct. 
386 A statute-breaker is but little oppressed with a sense of 
moral guilt 


8. Special comb. : statute-barred a., (of debts, 
claims) barred by the statute of limitations;. 
+ statute-cap, the woollen cap ordered by the Act 
of 13 Eliz. c. 19 (1571) to be worn on Sundays and 
holy days by all persons not of a certain social or 
official rank ; + statute congregation, a separatist 
designation for a congregation of the established 
church ; statute duty = statute-labour', statute- 
execution, the summary execution of a statute- 
meichant (see 4 a); statute fair, statute hiring 
« sense 6 ; f statute ball, a building open at the 
‘statutes’ (see 6) for hiring of servants; statute 
labour, a definite amount of labour on works of 


public utility, formerly required by statute to be 
performed by the residents in the district inter- 
ested (also attrib.) ; so statute labourer ; statute 
law, a law contained in a statute ; also iu generalized 
sense, the system of law contained in statutes, as 
distinguished from common law; statute money, 
money paid as commutation for statute labour; 
fstatute-Protestant (see quot. a 1591) ; statute- 
roll, the roll on which the statutes are engrossed; 
often = Statute-book a ; f statute-sessions — 
sense 6 (see quot. 1607) ; statute-work = statute 
labour. 

1905 Daily Chron, 8 Aug. 2/7 A desire to liquidate debts 
that were "statute-barred. _ 1388 Shaks. L. L. L, v. ii. 281 
Better wits haue worne plain ""statute caps. 1394 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. Pref. viii. § x [The separatists say :] we thinke the 
"statute-congregations in Englande to be no true Christian 
Churches. C1830 Pract. Treat. Roads 23 in Libr. Use/. 
Knowl., Hush. Ill, The system of "statute-duty naturally 
induces a laiger outlay to take place in horse labour, than 
would otherwise occur. 1766 Blackstone Comm. 11. xxxi. 
487 It hath also been held, that under a commission of 
bankrupt, which is in the nature of a "statute-execution, 
the landlord shall be allowed his arrears of rent, .in prefer- 
ence to other creditors. x8z6 Hor. Smith Tor Hill\ 1838) I. 
89 The "statute-fair had a few days before completely ex- 
hausted their little hoaids of half-pence and farthings. 1863 
Mrs. Gaskell Sylvia's Lovers i, Many a rustic went to a 
statute fair or ‘mop’, and never came home to tell of his 
hiring. 177a Town 4- Country Mag. 33 She . .resolved . . to 
repair to one of the "Statute-halls, in order to obtain a place 
in quality of servants. 1878 J. H. Gray China 1. x. 240 For 
these servants there are what in England are termed "statute 
hirings. x8oo Local Act 39 4- 40 Geo. Ill, c. xxxii, An Act for 
levying a Conversion Money in lieu of the "Statute Labour 
[on roads]. 1843 W. Pagan Road Reform m. 208 There is 
an excellent statute labour road diverging at Leslie. 1847 
7ml, Agric. 1841-49, 63 The 8th and 9th Viet. c. 41 (the 
general statute labour act,) which § 9 enacts [etc.]. x6xa 
R. Daborne Christian turn'd Turks 886 He would haue 
me a cuckold by law forsooth, hy "statute law. 0x637 
B. Jonson Discov., Poests, There is no Statute Law of the 
Kingdome bidds you bee a Poet, against your will, a 1653 
Sir R. Filmer Patriarcha iff. § xi (1680) 1x3 What is 
hitherto affirmed of the Dependency and Subjection of the 
Common Law to the Soveraign Prince, the same may be 
said as well of all Statute Laws. x8x8 Hallam Mid. 
Ages vm, in. (1819) III. 223 Though the statute law is full 


STATUTE-BOOK. 

of authorities in their favour. *863 Cox Inslit. 1. ii. 10 The 
system ofjurisprudence. .is in a gieat measure independent 
of statute-law. X799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 363 That 
the commissioners of supply, as public bodies in separate 
counties,.. should borrow money, upon the credit of the 
"statute money, a 1391 H. Smith Serm. (1622) 344 *Sta- 
tute-Protestants, which goe to the Church and heare an 
Homily, and receiue once a yeere. *8x8 Hallam Mid. 
Ages vni. in. (1819) III. 71 These petitions.. were.. entered 
upon the "statute-roll. 1873 Stubbs Const. Hist. hi. xviii. 
274 His statute-roll contains no acts for securing 01 increas- 
ing public libei ties. _ X607 Cowel Interpr., "Statute ses- 
sions. .aie a meeting in every hundred, .vnto the which the 
constables doe repaire, and others both householders and 
seruants, for the debating of differences between masters 
and their seruants, the rating of seruants wages, and the 
bestowing of such people in seruice, as being fit to serue, 
either refuse to seeke, or cannot get Masters. 1726 in 
Picton Vpool Mimic. Rec. (1886) II. 63 The roads.. cannot 
be sufficiently repair’d by the "statute woik. 1807 Beverley 
4 - Kexby Road Act 7 All persons who by law aie or shall 
be liable to do Statute Woik. 

t Sta tute, ©- 1 Chiefly Sc. Obs. Pa. pple. often 
f statut(e (statuit). [f. L. statut ppl. stem ot 
siatuh’e : see Statute sb.~\ 

1 . traits. To oidain, decree. Chiefly with clause 
as obj. 

0x435 in Three 15th Cent. Chron. (Camden) 91 It was 
enactyd, statuted, and decrede by all the hole counsel of the 
saide cite. 0x470 Henry Wallace iv. 133 Than statute 
thai, in ilk steide of the west, In thar boundis Wallace 
sitld haiff no rest. 0x300 Lancelot 2327 The day that vas 
Y-statut and ordanit for to bee. 1313 in W. H. Turner 
Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) xo It was enacted, established 
and statuted. 0x530 L. Cox Rhet. (1899) 46 Superyours 
whiche haue power to make, or statute, lawes to the infenours. 
1560-x zst 4 end Bks. Discipl. Ch. Scot. (1621) 18 For better 
execution of the said Act, It is statute, that [etc.]. 1594 in 
Maitl. Club Misc. I. 67 Ihe presbiterie of Glasgow statutis 
and ordenis, that [etc.]. 1629 Descr. S'hertogenbosh 7 The 
Burgers.. began to statute Lawes, and to make a Magis- 
trate. 1640-1 Kirkcudbr. War-Comm. Min.Bk. (1853) 151 
The said Committie of Estates, .have, be thir presents, fund 
and resolvit, statuit and ordainit, that [etc.]. x66x Sc. Acts 
Parlt. (18x4) VII. 235 It is heirby statute that the Commis- 
sioneis shall be releived of the pryces therof. 1678 Sir_G. 
Mackenzie Crim. Laws Scot. 1. xiv. g v. (1690) 79 Seing 
this pain is only statuted in the case of Paraciae. 1698 in 
R. M. Fergusson Logie (1005) II. 300 The Session.. statuts 
and appoints all these in the Congregation who hath pipers 
or fiddlers at their weddings to lose their Dollars. 1730 
Kames Deris. Crt. Sess. 1730-52 (1799) 5 An Act.. which 
statutes, That the acting [etc.]. 1736 Amory Buncle (1770) 
III. 53 He.. statuted that men should maintain the dignity 
of the conjugal state. x88o Skene Celtic Scot. III. 241 In 
anothei law the King statutes that if any [etc.]. 

2 . To appoint (a term, time of payment, etc.). 

*557 Knox Let. Sel. Writ (1843) 350 Statuted it is to all 

men once to die. 1360 Maitl. Club Misc. III. 221 In the 
terme statut to ansuer to the said Williames petitioun Com- 
pered Elizabeth. 1563 Ibid. III. 313 The superintendent 
statutis wednesdaye mxt to cum to pionunc m presens of 
Jbon & decernis his summondis to summond Barbara yarto. 
8. To set in order (a kingdom, country). 

01470 Henry Wallace iv. 13 A gret consell was sett.. Off 
Inglis lordis, to statute this cuntre. Ibid. vm. 1594 Scot- 
lande atour, fra Ross till Soloway sand, He raid it tlirys, 
and statut all the land. 

Hence Sta'tuted ppl. a., Sta-tuting vbl. sb. 

*755 Amory Mem. (1769) I. 284 The statuted appointment 
of meicy rejoices us. 1843 Carlyle Past 4- Pr. ii. 13 En- 
foice it by never such statuting, three readings, royal as- 
sents,, .it will not stand. x8gr F. Thompson Sister-Songs 
(1895) 39 [The soul] ripe for kingship, yet must be Captive 
in statuted minority 1 

t Sta tute, ». 2 [f. Statute sb.] trans. To 
include in the scope of a ‘statute’ or bond (see 
Statute sb. 4). 

x68x T. Flatman Heraclitus Ridens No. 10, (1713) I. 63 
He has nothing to shew for his Money but an Order of a 
Committee, and that’s Statuted too. 

Statute-book. 

+ 1 * A book containing an Act of Parliament. Obs. 
*593 K. Holtby in J. Morris Troubles Calk. Forefathers 
(1877) 223 Some of the jury required the statute book, that 
they might proceed the more assuredly. 

2 . The book containing the statutes of a nation 
or state ; usually {sing., occas .pi.) the whole series 
of volumes forming the official record of the 
statutes. Phrase, on the statute-book. 

a 1648 Ld. Herbert Hen. VIII (1649) 368 In which many 
Acts pass'd, the most materiall whereof, I have set down 
briefly, not alu ays according to the order observed in the 
Statute-Book, but rather according to the matters handled. 
1673 Baxter Catk. Tkeol. viii. ii. 173 They searched the 
whole Scripture, read over the Statute-Book, and all the 
Common Law-Books and Cases, that they could get. 1703 
Addison Italy , St. Marino 133, I saw in their Statute-Book 
a Law against such as speak disrespectfully of him. 1763 
Blackstone Comm. 1. Introd. § 3. 85 The oldest of these 
now extant, and printed in our statute books, is the famous 
magna carta, 1813 J. Smith Panorama Sci. $ Art II. 585 
If the game-laws were only a dead letter on our statute- 
books. 1825 Syd. Smith SJ>. Wks. 1859 II. 200/2, I should 
have said, that the disabling laws against the Catholics 
were a disgrace to the statute-book. 1827 Hallam Const. 
H 1st, xvh. (1876) III. 310 We must not look to the statute- 
book of Scotland for many limitations of monarchy. 1863 
Fawcett Pol. Econ. ir. viii. (1876) 223 Our own statute- 
book proves that the attempt has frequently been made to 
regulate wages by law. 187* C. Davies Metric Syst. in. 
05 In England.. the statute-books are filled with ineffectual 
attempts of the legislature to establish uniformity. 
fig. 1831 Carlyle Sartor Res, hi, viii, Those same unalter, 
able rules, forming the complete Statute-Book of Nature. 
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Statute mer chant. Law. Now only Hist. 
[Statute sb. + Mebohant a. 

An elliptical use of the designation of the Statute of Mer* 
chants of 1385, (Anglo-L. statutum de mercatoribus , also 
statutuvi mer cat or turn, AFr. estatut march and) whence 
the powers of summaiy execution of this kind of instrument 
weie derived.] 

A bond of record, acknowledged before the chief 
magistrate of a trading town, giving to the obligee 
power of seizure of the land of the obligor if he 
failed to pay his debt at the appointed time, 

[1347-8 Rolls ofParlt. II. 311/2 Robert Lok, & Waltet de 
Norton furent tenutz & obligetz a dit Eveiard en cenu & 
vint/ livrez d'essterlings par Estatu Marchaund a paier a 
ceitein jour.] 1442 Calverley Charters (Thoiesby Soc. 1904) 
253 Walter shall fynd sufliciant surety, boundon in statute 
marchant, in D mate* to the saide Str John. 1456 in Scl. 
Cases C/tauc, (Selden Soc) 139 A statut mai chant of ccc.li. 
specyfied yn the sayde bylle, 1463 Mann. <$• Hottsch. ExJ>, 
(Roxb.) 180 An oblygasyon of statew marchend. cc. maike. 
159a Greene Black Book's Messenger Wlcs. (Gi osart) XI. 
30 The welthy Gentleman.. lends him money, and takes a 
faiie Statute marchant of his Lands before a Iudge. 1592 
Nasiie P. Penilesse Wks. (Grosart) 1 1 . 15 The Diuel . . would 
let one for a neede, haue a thousand poundes vppon a Statute 
Merchaunt of his soule. 1766 Blackstone Comm . 11. x. 160 
During such time as the creditor so holds the lands, he is 
tenant by statute merchant or statute staple. 1825 Owen & 
Blakeway Shrewsbury I. 541 The Clerk of the Statute 
Merchant. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xii. III. 211 How 
much money had proprietors borrowed on mortgage, on 
statute mer chant, on statute staple 1 

Statute staple. Law. Now only Hist. Also 
statute of the staple. [An elliptical use of statute 
of the staple as the name of the ordinance of 1353 
(see Staple sb . 2 1) ; cf. Statute mebohant. (The 
shortened form statute staple is on the analogy of 
statute merchant.)] A bond of record, acknow- 
ledged before the mayor of the staple, conveying 
powers similar to those given by the statute 
merchant. 

1444 Rolls ofParlt. V. 106/2 A reconisaunce to him made 
of the seid somme . . , in a Statute of the Staple. 1472-3 Ibid. 
V 1 . 6/3 By force of cny execution, by Statuit of Staple, Estatuit 
Marchaunt, or any Jugcment yeven in any of the Kynges 
Courtes. 1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Aib.) 71 To stay their 
steps by statute Staples staflfe. 158* Lambarde Eiren. 11. 
ii. (1588) in Such bonds shall be of the nature of a Statute 
Staple. 1586 [see Staple a. 3]. 1587 Fleming Cantu. 
Ho limited III. 1956/2 The cooke of the Temple was ar- 
rested in London, and in execution vpon a statute of the 
staple. 1592 Greene Def. Conny Catching Wks. (Grosart) 
XI. 5S The gentleman.. promised to acknowledge a statute 
staple to him, with letters of defeysance. 1607 Middleton 
Fam. Love 1. iri. 86 There is not one gentleman amongst 
twenty but his land be engaged in twenty statutes staple. 
1613 Sir R. Boyle in Lismore Papers (1886) I. si Cormech 
M°dei mott of Blarney forfeited to me his statue staple of 
aooo 11 . 1726 AvurFE Parergon 188 Nor can his Body be 
taken in Execution on a Recognizance upon a Statute- 
Staple. 1766 Blackstone Comm. 11, x. 160 The recogni- 
zance in the nature of a statute staple. 

Statutorily (slse'titttarili), adv, [f. next + 
-LY 2 .] In a statutory manner ; by statutoiy enact- 
ment; in accordance with the provisions of the 
statutes. 

1886 Pall Mall Gass. 12 Apr. 4/a These rents had been 
statutorily fixed. 1892 tr. Schhffte's Impossibility Soc. De- 
mocracy 221 It would be quite possible, if it were not statu- 
torily provided against. 1803 J. Morley in Standard 
11 Mar. 2/3 An inciease of the ' free ’ force was not statu- 
torily possible. 

Statutory (site 'ti^tari), a. and sb. [ad. assumed 
L. type *statutorius, f. statube to decree, enact ; see 
Statute sb. and -oby. In later use f. Statute sb. 
+ -oby. Cf. Statutaby.] A. adj. 

+ 1 . Of a clause, etc.: Enacting. Sc. Obs. 

*717 Wodrow Corr. (1843) II, 331 The statutory part of 
that act. 1744 Kames Decis. Crt. Sess. 1730-32 (1799) 56 
The statutory clause is in the following words : ‘ Statutes 
and ordains, That [etc.]. 

2 . Pertaining to or consisting in statutes ; enacted, 
appointed, or created by statute ; conformable to 
the provisions of a statute. 

*766 Johnson in Boswell (1701 ) I, 277 In the formulary 
and statutory part of law, a plodding block-head may excel. 
1776 Adam Smith W. N. I. 1. ix, 93 All these different 
statutory regulations. 1808 Toller Law Tithes ix, (1816) 
236 A defendant in such case may set up a customary pay- 
ment to piotect himself against the claim of the statutory 
tithes. 1818 Scott Br. Lamm, xxi, The statutory penalties. 
184s M°Culloch Taxation m. ii. (1852) 441 The statutoiy 
rate of interest.. was six per cent. *8631 H. Cox Instit. 1. 
vi. 33 The prerogative of the Crown.. is now subject to 
statutory and constitutional limitations. 1879 H. Hard- 
castle Statutory Law 141 note, A corpoiation created by 
statute for a particular purpose is called a statutory corpora, 
tion, to distinguish it from a coiporation at common law. 
1893 Law Tunes XCV. 26/1 It is nigh time that this branch 
of the law should he thrown into statutory shape. 1911 Act 
1 <$■ 2 Geo . V, c. 16 § 3 (2) It shall be a statutory condition for 
the receipt of an old age pension by any person, that [etc.]. 

b. Statutory treason : an offence made treason- 
able by statute. Statutory declaration : a declara- 
tion in accordance with the provisions of the 
Statutory Declaration Act (1835), which substituted 
simple affirmations for the oaths or solemn affirma- 
tions formerly required on certain occasions. 

1804 M. Laing Hist. Scot. IV. 377 The former iniquitous 
trials in Scotland appeared indisputably to have proceeded 
from the accumulation of statutory treasons. 1890 F. A. 


Stringer Oaths & Affirm. 76 A statutory declaration cannot 
be filedin the Supreme Court in lieu of an affidavit or 
affirmation. 

3 . transf. Obligatoiy by custom ; regular. 

1822 Scott Nigel vi, The board displayed beef and pud- 
ding, the statutory dainties of old England. 

B. sb. A member of the * statutory ’ branch of 
the Indian Civil Service. 

189a W. Digby in Pall Mall Gas. 26 Apr. 7/1 In 1886 or 
1887 it was discovered that the rules weie not working well, 
and the ‘ Statutories ’ (as the nominees undet the Act of 
1870 were called) were declared not to be a success. 
StatUV0len.ee (statiwwdlens). [f. next: see 
-ENOE.] = STATUVOLISM. 1891 in Century Diet. 

Statu volent (staliw'vilent), a. [f. L. status 
State sb. + volent-evi , volens pr. pple. of veils to 
will.]. Inducing or affected by statuvolism. 

1891 in Century Diet. 

Statuvolism (statte-vdliz’m). [f. Statuvol-ent 
+ -ISM.] (See quots.) So StatuvoTic a., per- 
taining to statuvolism; Statu wolize v., to produce 
statuvolism in (a patient). 

1871 W. B. Fahnestock {title) Statuvolism; or ( artificial 
somnambulism, hitherto called mesmerism; or animal mag. 
netism, etc. 1883 Miss C. L. Hunt Priv. Instr. Org. Mag- 
netism 54 Dr. W. Baker Fahenstock’s [«<r] system of what he 
terms Statuvolism, Ibid. 56 You will lecognise that Statu- 
volism is a slow form of Auto-Magnetisation. Ibid., Statu- 
volising would be more easily lecogniscd, as a kind of weak- 
minded, indolent, though tedious, method of Magnetising 
by persuasion. 

Staulande, obs. form of Stallion. 

Staule, obs. f. Stale v. 2 , Stall sbs. and vA 
Staull, obs. form of Stall sbA 
Staum, variant of Stam sb .3 dial. 

Staumrel (stg'mrel), a. and sb. Sc. Also 
staumeral, stammrel. [f. staumer , dial. var. of 
Stammeb v. + -el.] a, adj. Stupid, half-willed. 
b. sb. A stupid, halfwitted person. 

1787 Burns Brigs of Ayr 170 Staumrel, corky-headed, 
giaceless Gentry, ax 801 R. Gall Poems (1819) 31 Habby 
Graeme thehafhns fool,.. An’ staumrel Willy Gray the Smith. 
1802 Sibdald Citron. Sc. P. IV. Gloss., Staumrel,. .one who 
is incapable of expressing his meaning. 1835 D. Webster 
Sc. Rhymes 163 (E.D.D.) My stupid auld muse often lurks 
o' the gait, But goes staumering about like a staumeral 
gowk. x868 Shelley Flowers 207 (E.D.D.) The stammrel 
gaed stampin right through the buss. 

Staunch, stanch (stgnj, stanj), a. Forms : 
(5 stawnehe, staunche), 6-7 stanche, (6 
stantohe), 5- stanch, 7- staunch, [a. OF. 
estanche fem. of estanc (mod.F. itanche of both 
genders) corresp. to Sp. estanco, Pg. estanqtte 
water-tight, It. stanco exhausted, weary, f. Com. 
Rom. *stancare : see Stanch v. 

# The spelling staunch and the associated pronunciation are 
in British use much the moie common for the adj., while 
for the related verb the form Stanch (stanj) is preferred.] 
1 . Impervious to water, not leaking; water-tight. 
Also occas. air-tight. 

14x2-20 Lydg. Citron. Troy u 652 pe schip-.was so 
stawnche it myjt no water lade, c 1440 Pallad. on Husb. 

xii. 305 In becnen baskettis men snue also This fruy t, so they 
[with cley] be staunche ywrie, 133* Charterparty in 
R. G. Marsden Sel. PI. Crt. Adm, (1894) 37 The sayd owner 
shall warrant the sayd shypp strongs stanche well and 
Sufficientlye vitalled. 1569 Southampton Court Leet Rec. 
(1905-6) I. 57 The seastron in gossling Lane . .is not stantche 
for that the water breaketh oute. 1633 T. James Voy. 7 
We sayed the pumps, and found her stanch. x66o Boyle 
New Exp. Phys. Mech. xv. 102 What we endeavored in 
vaine, may be performed by. .some other Virtuoso that shall 
have stancher V essells then we had. 1667 — in Phil. Trans. 
II. 584 We found all had not continued so stanch, but that 
some small portion of Air had insinuated it self into the 
Receiver. 1726 Swift Gulliver n. i, Our Ship was staunch, 
and our Crew all in good Health. 1776 G. Semple Build- 
tug in Water 46 Our Coffer-dam . . which we began to despair 
of ever getting made even tolerably stanch. 1856 Kane 
Arctic Expl. II. xxix. 296 The Mariane, a stanch hut 
antiquated little barque. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. ill. 82 
Crossing the deep in tny stanch ships. 

f b. fig. (Cf. the phrase to hold wafer.) 

1606 Siiaks. Ant. ty Cl. 11. ii. 117 Yet if I knew, What 
Hoope should hold vsstaunchy from edge to edge Ath’ world 
I would persue it. ax6 41 Bp. Mountagu A els 4 Mon. 
(1642) 100 Which [interpretation] cannot hold stanch possibly, 
as in termes it is proposed by him. 

1 2 . Of blood: Not flowing out. Obs. rare . 

1673 Phil. Trans. VIII. 6052 The pledgets being then 
thrown off, the blood continued staunch, and the mouths of 
the Arteries remained close. 

8 . Of strong or firm construction, in good or firm 
condition, substantial, 

I 4 S 5-6 Cal. Anc. Rec. Dublin {1889) I. 290 The sayd Thon 
shall repeyie sayd towyr..and so to kepe hite up styf and 
stanch duryng the terme forsayde. 1644 Milton Areop, 
(Arb.) 64 Doubtles a stanch and solid peece of framework, as 
any J anuary could freeze together. 1692 Ray Discourses 1. 
iii. (1693) 19 The foresaid new-raised Mountain.. hath stood 
firm ana staunch, without the least sinking or subsidency, 
for above an hundred and fifty years. « 1706 Evelyn Diary 
23 July 1679, The house a stanch good old building. Ibid., 
One of the closetts is parquetted with plaine deale, set in 
diamond, exceeding stanch and prettjr. 1864 Skeat tr. 
Uhlands Poems 357 'Gainst whom is shivered the staunch- 
est brand. 1870 Hawthorne Eng. Note-Bks. (1879) II. 36 
The wall of the tower is still stanch and strong. 

*f* 4 . Restrained in behaviour, guarded, reserved. 

[1623 ; see Staunchness.] a 1677 Barrow Semt. (1687) I. 

xiii. x86 Commonly such as are greatly staunch in other 


enjoyments of pleasure, are enormously intemperate in 
speaking, and very incontinent of their Tongue. Ibid. I. 
xxi. 296 It is good to be very staunch and cautious of talk- 
ing about other men and their concernments, 
f b. quasi -adv. ? Strictly. Obs. 

1693 Locke Educ. § 107 (1699) 186 This is to be kept very 
stanch, and carefully to be watched. 

5 . Of a sporting dog: That may be tt listed to 
find or follow the scent, or to mark the game ; 
dependable. 

1576 Turderv. Venerie xl. (1908) 112 Vntill they haue 
rowzed or founde him againe with their bloudhounde, or 
with some other stanche old hounde of the kenell. 1616 
Bullokar, Stanchhound, an old hound well experienced. 
x668 Davenan r Rivals 1 v, The Dogs . . by that silence soon 
their fault confess'd, Most of e'm were Stanch-Hounds. 1677 
N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. (ed. 2) no Let such as you cast oft 
at first be old staunch-Hounds, which are sure. 1735 
Somerville Chase iv. 125 With these consort The stanch 
and steddy Sages of thy Pack. r8io Scott Lady of L. 

I. vii, For, scarce a spear's length from his haunch, Vin- 
dictive toil’d the bloodhounds stanch. 184a J. Wilson Chr. 
North (1857) I- * 5 * Two excellent double-banelled guns, 
and three staunch pointers. 1883 Century Mag. Aug. 492 
A dog that . . is stanch on a covey. 

transf. x686 Blome Gentl. Recreat. n. 29 Old staunch 
Hawks should have more rest. 1835 W. Irving Tour 
Prairies 290 Our half-breeds displayed that quickness of eye, 
in following up a track, for which Indians are so noted. 
Beatte, especially, was staunch as a veteran hound. 

6. Of a person : Standing firm and tine to one’s 
principles or puipose, not to be turned aside, 
determined. 

1623 Massinger Bondman. 1. iii, Yet, tho' he obseruc, and 
waste his state vpon vs, If he be stanch and bid not for the 
stocke That we were borne to traffick with ; the truth is 
We care not for his company. 1678 Dryden All for Love 
111. i, O, he’s the coolest Murderer, so stanch, He kills, and 
keeps his temper. 1678 Phillips (cd. 4), s. v., So a man of 
Credit and Reputation, and well to pass in the World, is 
usually called a Stanch-man. 1689 Prior Ef, Fleetwood 
Shephard 133 In Politicks, I hear, you’r stanch. X710 
Heaknc Collect. 24 Feb. (O.H.S.) II. 348 He is a stanch 
Whigg. 1742 Blair Grave 364 The hoe, Like a stanch 
Murth’rer steady to his Purpose, Pursues her close through 
ev’ry Lane of Life. 1784 Cowper Tiroc. 492 And you are 
staunch indeed in learning’s cause. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. 

II. vii. (1848) 143 He was stanch, however, to church and 
king, a 1839 Fraud Poems (1B64) 11 My tried staunch 
friend, Sir Matthew Chase. 1841 Dicklns Bam. Rudge 
vi, You, who from a gill have had a strong mind and a 
staunch heart. 1868 E. Edwards Ralegh I. x. 182 The toil 
..began, .to wear down the strength if not the spirit of the 
stanchest. 1879 Froude Csesar xv. 249 Those who ought to 
have been staunch have fallen away. 

b. Of personal qualities, actions, elc. : Showing 
determination or resolution, unwavering. 

1690 R. Lucas Humane Life 239 Riper years, .should 
bring on naturally wiser and stancher thoughts. x8x8 Sco rr 
Hrt. Midi, vii, The vengeance they had prosecuted with 
such stanch and sagacious activity. 1823 — Q. Durward 
xxxvii, De la Marck might have effected his escape . . hut for 
the stanch pursuit of Quentin. 1883 A. Forbls in 19th Cent, 
Oct. 720 Their devotion to their sovereign is staunch. 

7 . Comb., as staunch-hearted adj, 

1838 Dickens O. Twist iii, There ain't a stauncher- 
hearted gal. 

Hence Staumchly, Stamohly adv. ; Staunch- 
ness, Staunchness, 

1825 Cobbett Rur. Rides 291 , 1 had him a puppy, and he 
never had any breaking, but he pointed staunchly at once. 
X848 Dickens Dombey xx, There never was a man who 
stood by a friend more staunchly than the Major. x86a 
Thornbury Turner II. 142 The terms once made, he was 
true, undeviating, and stanchly honest. X899 F. T. Bullen 
Log Sea-waif 252 She must have been staunchly built. 

1623 Conway m Hachet's Life Abp. Williams [1693) 1. 
157 His Majesty would not that you should press him for a 
Note of his Hand for Secresie and Stanchness. 1 669 Boyle 
Contn. New Exp. 1. i. 3 Having once, to try the stanchnesse 
of the viol, blown in so much Air , . that [etc.]. 1702 S. Parker 
tr. Cicero's De Finibus 1. 1 1 As to the Truth and Stanchness of 
his Affections I cannot suppose you’ll pretend to dispute it. 
1776 G- Semple Building in Water 46 We made the first 
Trial of our Coffer-dam.. and proved its Stanchness several 
Times. 1826 in Sheridamana 308 The extraordinary 
staunchness of a cross-bred setter. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. 
Crit. iv. (1875) 165 The stanchness which the religious 
aspirant needs. 

Staunofc., sb. and v . : see Stanch. 
Staunclieon, -(i)on, var. ff. Stanchion. 
Staung(e, staunk(e, obs. ff. Stank, Stanch. 
Staup (stgp), sb. north, [f. Staup v.] (See 
quot, 1825.) 

1825 Jamieson Sitppl., Staup x. A long awkward step, 
Roxb. 2. A tall awkward person; os ‘Haud aff me, ye 
muckle lang staup ’, ibid. 1897 E. W. Hamilton Outlaws 
of Marches xvii. 185 , 1 was.. Never a happer-hippit staup 
of a thing like yourself. 

Staup (stgp), v. north. Also stoop. [? Altered 
from Step v., with, vowel symbolic of awkward 
movement] (See qnot, t 788. ) 

1788 W. H, Marshall Yorkslt. It 356 To Staup ; to lift 
the feet high, and tread heavily in walking, a 1857 J. Ray- 
son Misc. Poems (1858) 55 They stoep i* their walking, 
leyke stegs amang heather. 

Staup, variant of Stap sb. stave of a cask. 
Staupings (stg'piqz), sb. pi. north- [?f. 
Staup v. + -ino l.] (See qaot. 1847.) 

1847 Halliwkll, Siaufings, the holes made by the feet of 
horses and cattle in miry highways, and other places. 
North. X857 C. B. Robinson Best's Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 
Gloss., Saddened. Dried or hardened. Otherwise the 
action of the feet on the wet ground would make ( staupings ’. 


STAtTEAOIN, 


STAVE. 


Stau-racin. Antiq. rarer -°. [ad. late L. stau- 
racinus (also stauracium and stauradn indecl.). . 

According to Du Cange s. v. Storax , the correct form is 
storacinus, an adj. meaning * of the colour of storax ' ;.see 
the quot from. Papias (nth c ,)ibid. The explanation cited 
below, based on a supposed derivation fromGr. “oraupaia of 
dim. of oraupos cross, was proposed by the Bollandists, but 
rejected by the Benedictine editors of Du Cange. 

The word has app. no real existence in English, but an 
attempt has been made to thrust it into the text of Marlowe 
Faustus 369 (iv, 17) as an ‘ emendation ’ for staves acre.] 

* A silken stuff figured with, small crosses.’ 

1876 Rock Textile Fairies v. 36. 

Siau.ro- (stg-m, stgr p"), before a vowel staur-, 
combining form of Gr. aravpis cross, employed in 
several terms, chiefly scientific. Stauractin(e [Gr. 
oMTiv-, atcris ray], ‘ hexactinellid spicules of the 
dermal sponge-layer in which two of the arms aie 
atrophied, leaving the remaining four in the form 
of a cross ’ (Cent. Diet. Suppl. 1909). Stauro- 
baryte Min., an obsolete synonym of Haemotome 
(Chester Diet. Min. 1896). Staurology nonce-wd . , 
a science or doctrine of the cross. Stanro-micro- 
soope (see quots.). Staurotypous a. Min. [Gr. 
rvtros Type sb. ; cf. eccl. Gr. aravpirmos marked 
with the sign of the cross], * having mackles or 
spots in the form of a cross ’ (Ogilvie 1850). 

1903 Jrnl. R. Micros. Sec. Apr. 190 The earliest regular 
form of spicule was the “stauractine. 1893 C.T. Cruttwell 
Hist, Early Christianity I. 53 Justin, who presses nearly 
every allusion to a tree or a piece of wood into the service 
of a mechanical “Staurology. 1879 Rutley Stud. Rocks ix. 
75 For the purpose of investigating the optical properties of 
minerals various instruments, such as. .the stauroscope, .. 
Rosenbusch’s “stauro-microscope, &&, have from time to 
time been devised. 1843 Chapman Pract, Min. 190 •Stauro- 
typous kouphone spar. 

T Staurolatry. Obs.rare. [ad. late L .stauro- 
latria (Tertullian), f. Gr. mavpa-s cross + Xarpeia 
worship : see -latbv.] The worship of the Cross. 
Hence f Staurolatrian, one who worships the 
Cross. 

x6oo O. E. [M. Sutcliffe] Repl, Libel 1. v. 100 With the 
Staurolatrians they worship the crosse, & crucifixe, gluing 
to the same diuine worship. 1649 J. Owen Shaking Heaven 
Sf Earth 26 They, .will not heaiken to the Angels preaching 
die everlasting Gospel, that men should worship.. the God 
of heaven. . in opposition to all their Iconolatry, . . Staurolatry, 
and Masse abominations. 1684 1 . Mather Ess. Rec. Provi- 
dences viii. 272 Satans design in advancing staurolatry to 
the destruction of thousands of Souls. 

Stanrolite (stg-rolsit). Min. [a. F. staurolite 
(Delametherie 1792) : see Stauro- and -lite.] 

1 1 . = Harmotomb. 06 s. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2] I. 282 Staurolite, or cross 
stone of St. Andreasberg in the Hartz. 1837 Dana Min. 
277 Harmotome, Vutccaius gemellus, . . Staurolite. 

2 . Silicate of aluminum and iron, of yellowish 
brown to dark brown colour, found frequently in 
cruciform twins. 

1815 Aikin Min. (ed. 2) 180. 1888 Rutley Rock-Forming 
Min. 163 Staurolite occurs chiefly in the crystalline schists. 

attrib. and Comb, 1879 Rimxy Stud. Rocks xiv. uga 
Staurolite slate is a dark micaceous slate containing crystals 
of staurolite. 1888 — Rock-forming Min. 201 The staurolite. 
bearing schists of Brittany. 

Hence Staurolptic a. 

*880 Dana Man. Geol. (ed. 3) 237 Staurolitic mica schist, 

Staurolith (stgwlij)). Min. [f. Stauro- + 
-lith.] = Staurolite 2. 

*815 Aikin Min. (ed. 2) 189. 

Stauroscope (stjrwskdop). [f. Gr. aravpis 
cross (see Stauro-) + -scope,] An instrument used 
for the microscopic examination of rocks (see quot. 
1879). Also attrib. 

1875 Knight Diet Meek. 1877 Catal. Special Collect. 
Sci* Apparatus S, Kens* Mus . (ed. 3) 220 Stauroscope* 
according to the design of F. von Kobell, executed by 
Wiedemann. *879 Rutley Stud. Rocks ix. 8r The deter, 
mutation of the crystallographic system to which a mineral 
belongs, and the exact, position of the planes of vibration 
and of the axes of elasticity, are best effected by means of 
the stauroscope. x888 — Rock-Forming Min, 48 The most 
perfect arrangement yet devised for this purpose is Bertrand’s 
stauroscope eye-piece. 

Hence Btamroaoo’pio a., of, pertaining to or 
made by means of the stauroscope. Stau rosoo*pl- 
oally adv., by means of the stauroscope. 

1879 Rutley Stud. Rocks vii. 56 A small plate of ealespar 
for making stauroscopic measurements. Ibid. ix. 8x The 
stauroscopic examination of thin sections of minerals. Ibid. 
ix : 84 The different crystallographic systems may he deter- 
mined stauroscopically in the following way. 

Staurotide (stg’wtaid). Min. [a. F. staurotide 
(Haiiy 1801), app. f. Gr, aravpoiris cruciform, 
f. aravpis cross.] *= Staurolite 2. 

x8oaT. Thomson Syst. Chem. III. 439 Granatite. Stauro- 
tide of Hauy. 1804 R. Jameson Min. I. 76 Grenatite... 
Staurotide. 1837 Dana Mm. 356 Staurotide is very abundant 
throughout the mica slate of New England. x88x Church 
Times 669/2 Staurotides, cruciform crystals of basalt pro- 
bably supposed to bring good to the possessor. 

Staurotidi’ferous. [-serous.] Containing 
staurotide. X863 Dana Man. Geol. 71. 

I! Staurus (stg-ros). Zool. [mod.L., ad. Gr. 
aravpis cross.] A type of sponge spicule of the 
form of a cross. 


870 

1887 Sollas in Encycl. Brit XXII. 417/x (Sponge) The 
suppression of both proximal and distal rays [of a sexradiate 
spicule] gives the stauius. 

Staval(l, stavel, dial. ff. Staddle (sb. 3 b). 

1669 Reek-staval [see Rick sbP- 2 b]. X707 .Mortimer 
Huso. 246 As for the making of Stavalls, Graneries, Barns, 
&C...I have already given you diiections how to make 
them. 1794 Stavel bam [see Staddle sb. 8]. 

stave (sttftv), ji.I [A back-formation from 
staves pi. of Staff sbi] 

I. A stick of wood (and senses thence derived). 

1 . Each of the thin, narrow, shaped pieces . of 
wood which, when placed together side by side 
and hooped, collectively form the side of a cask, 
tub or similar vessel. (Cf. Staff sbA 14 f.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxviii. (1495) 934 A. 
tonne is an holowe vessel made of many bordes and tonne 
staues craftly bounde togyder. c 1580 in Eng. Hist. Rev. 
July (igi4) 518 For,.pipestaves and hoghed staves. 1613 
Sir R. Boyle in Lismore Papers (1886) I. 26 Butt staves 
and hogshead staves. 1687 Petty Pol. Arith. (1690) 79 All 
sorts of Timber, Plank, and Staves for Cask. 1769 E. Ban- 
croft Nat. Hist. Guiana 83 This quality lenders it suit- 
able for staves for sugar hogsheads. 1837 Carlyle Ft. Rev. 
III. 1. i, One Citoyen has wrought out the scheme of a 
wooden cannon... It is to be made of staves, by the coopers. 
1844 H. Stephens Bk. of Farm III. 900 [The milking- 
pail] is made light, of thin oak staves bound with iron hoops. 
1006 T. Sinton Poetry of Badenoch 21 Presenting him with 
the milk-cog, she assured him that so long as a stave of it 
remained [etc.]. 

b. Phrases. To ding in staves', to break in 
pieces. To fall into staves : to fall to pieces. To 
take a stave out of one's cog (cf. Cogue i). 

1786 Burns Authors Cry ix, To see his poor, auld 
Mither’s pot. Thus dung in staves. x8Bg H. Johnston 
Chron. Glenbuckie xvi. X79, I must either get my income 
augmented or take a ‘ stave out of my cog as the saying 
is. 1895 W. C. Fraser Whaups of Durley ii. 17 ‘ A dune 
man’, the villagers said, 'fa’in into staves , and become 
quite unable to conti ol a herd of boisterous children. 

2 . A rod, bar, pole or the like. 

a. A rung (of a ladder) ; a cross-bar to the leg9 
of a chair. Now dial. (Cf. Staff sb. 1 14 a, b.) 

c 1175 Twelfth Cent. Horn. (E.E.T.S.) 80 He bid ilic Jjam 
men pe..astihh. .uppon jiaeie Iaeddrestsefse..& wule bonne 
stijan ufor butan stafae [= ASlfric Saints' Lives I. 12 Be 
bare hlaeddre stapum-.buton stapum]. a 1825 Forby Vo c. 
E. Anglia , Stave, a step or round of a ladder. 

+ b. A pump-rod. (Cf. Staff sb. 1 9 b.) 06 s. 

1730 Blanckley Naval Expos. 124 Stave or Spear (Pump 
Hand) is a long Rod of Iron with an Eye at the upper End, 
which Hooks to the Brake. 

c. A bar or pin (of a trundle). 

X834-6 Barlow in Encycl. Metrop. (1845) VIII. 102/1 The 
teeth of pinions are also distinguished by the term leaves, 
and those of the trundle by staves or rounds. Ibid. 102/2 
The centre of the stave A. .half the diameter of the stave. 
1869 Rankine Machinery if Millwork 137 When two wheels 
gear together, and one of them has cylindrical pins (called 
staves) for teeth. Ibid., Draw curves parallel to and within 
the epicycloids, at a distance from them equal to the radius 
of a stave. 

d. (See quot) 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract, Builder 372 The laths [for 
plastering] generally used in London are made of fir, im- 
ported from Norway, the Baltic, and America, in pieces, 
called staves. 

e. A graduated rod used in levelling. (Cf. Staff 
sb. 1 10.) 

1838. Rep. 8th Meeting of Brit. Assoc, Notices 154 De- 
scription of an Improved Leveling Stave, for Subterranean 
as well as Surface Leveling. By Thomas Sopwith. 
ff. ( 7 .S. ? A pig (of lead). 

1864 C. H. Hunt Life E. Livingston I. 7 [For land pur- 
chased. from the Indians R. Livingston agreed] to pay to 
the said Owners these following Goods..; Six Guns, fifty 
pounds of Powder, Fifty staves of Lead [etc.]. 

g. The shaft of a lance : » Staff sb. 1 3 a. 

1873 Dixon Two Queens 111 . xm. viii. 43 Stave after stave 
was broken, but the unknown knights still challenged every 
one to ride his best. 

b. = Bowstaff. arch. 

x8gx Doyle White Company xv, ’Tis the master-bowyer’s 
rede : . . Every stave well nocked. Every string well locked. 
II. A bundle (of certain things). 

3 . A bundle of teasel-heads. *= Staff sb. 1 16. 

1707 Mortimer Husb. 147 The common Produce is about 
x6o Bundles or Staves upon an Acre, which they sell for 
about one Shilling a Stave. x8o$ R. W. Dickson Pract. 
Agric. II. 785 By some, before forming them into packs, 
they are done up into what are termed staves, by means of 
split sticks. 

4 . ? Anglo-Irish. (See quot.) rarer 1 . 

x86x O Curry Led, MS. Materials 13 The next book, .is 
that called Cin Droma Snechta. . .The word Cin. .is ex. 

§ lamed in our ancient Glossaries as signifying a stave of 
ve sheets of vellum. Ibid. 196 The workmen., carried off 
several loose leaves, and even whole staves of the book. 
III. (Cf. Staff sb. II.) 

5 . A ‘verse’ or stanza of a poem, song, etc. 
= Staff sb. 1 19 c. 

* 6 S 9 J.C[aryl] Peter’s Pattern { 1680) 3 After they had sane 
die two first Staves of the Tenth Hymn of Larners Twelve 
Songs ofSion. 1709 Hearne Collect. 24 Dec. (O.H.S.) II. 331 
In most of the Churches .. the 3 first Staves of the 64th Psalm 
were sung. 1757 Mrs. Griffith Lett. Henry <$• Frances (1767) 
IV. 233 That Posterity may bless us, should be one of the 
Staves of the Litany. 1784 Cowper Task vi. 663 The 
simple clerk, hut loyal, did announce. And eke did roar 
right merrily, two staves, Sung to the praise and glory of 
King George ! 1805 Scorr Last Mrnstr. v. end. Last, 


o’er»the warrior’s closing giave, Rung the full choir in choral 
stave. 1823 Byron Island il v, One long-chensh d bal lad s 
simple stave. 1841 Dickens Bam, Rudge xxxix, ‘ Cheer 
up, captain 1 cried Hugh, when they had roared them- 
selves out of breath. ‘Another stave!’ 1858 Merivale 
Rom. Emp. (1863) VI. Hi. 283 Britannicus chanted a lyric 
stave on the sorrows of the discrowned and disinhented. 

1873 Lowell Spenser Prose Wks. 1890 IV. 303 note, 
Spenser’s innovation lies.. in valuing the stave more than 
any of the single verses that compose it 

b. Phrase. To tip (one) a stave-, to sing a 
song to (one) j jocularly, to send a line to. Cf. 
Tip vA i. 

1838 Haliburt on Clockrn. Ser. 11. xxiii, Jist tip a stave to 
the Governor of Nova Scotia, older him to inquire out the 
author. x886 Ste\ enson Treas. 1 st. II. x, * N ow, Barbecue, 
tip us a stave cried one voice. 

6. Mus. A set of liifts for musical notation : = 
Staff sb. 1 20. 

cx8oo Busby Diet. Mus. (1811). 184a, 1873 [see Staff 
si. 1 20]. X87S Stainer & Barrett Did. Mus. Terms. 

7 . quasi-arch. An alphabetic letter. (Cf. Rune- 
stave and Staff sb. 1 18.) 

1866-7 G. Stephens Runic Mon. I. Introd. p. x, Many 
staves are more or less the same in both [Runic and Roman], 
1896 A. Austin Eng. Darling iv. i, Ask them that lead the 
staves. This crimson-dawn. The beechen slips on the white 
cloth spelled out The wines of death. 

IV. 8. attrib. and Comb. : a. simple attrib., 
as stave-hole , teeth ; stave-wise adv. ; b. objective, 
as stave-cutting, -making', e. special comb. : stave 
bolt, a log for cutting into staves ; stave-rime [cf. 
G. stabreini], alliteration ; an alliterating word in 
a line of alliterative poetry ; staverow rare, an 
alphabet ; stavesman, an official bearing a stave 
or wand ; stave-tankard, an antique tankard 
formed of staves of wood (Cent. Diet. 1891) ; stave- 
wood, a name given to several trees furnishing 
wood suitable for cask-staves (see quots.). 

1878 Lumberman's Gas. 26 Jan., Large quantities of “stave 
bolts are being hauled in. 1840 Mechanics' Mag. XXXIII. 
497 Taylor’s Improved “Stave-cutting Machine. X901 J. 
Black's Catp. Builder, Scaffolding 34 The sides, .in which 
the points for centre of “stave-holes [of a ladder] are shown. 

1874 Spans' Did. Engin. viii. 2917 “Stave-making and Cask 
Machmeiy. x888 Academy 14 Jan. 27/1 The law of the 
alliteiative verse does not require us to adopt the reading 
of the Dublin MS., as three “stave-rimes are a sufficient 
number for a line. 1866-7 G. Stephens Runic Mon. I. Introd. 
p. x. These particular staves died out, and assumed other 
forms in the later Runic “staverow. X786 J. Smith in Mem. 
y. E. Smith (1832) 1 . 172 The area of the squaie [on elec- 
tion-day] was crowded with “stavesmen and spectatois: 
the candidates rode as usual. >834-6 Barlow in Encycl. 
Metrop. (1845) VIII. 103/2 Draw the line AB, joining the 
centres of the “stave teeth. 1639 Torriano Diet. Ital. if Eng., 
A-fusSne, adv., made “stave-wise. X778 W. Wright in Trans. 
Roy. Soc. Edin. (1790) II. 76 Quassia Simaruba... This 
tree is known in Jamaica by the names of Mountain Dam- 
son, Bitter Damson and “Stave-wood. X864 Grisebach 
Flora W. Ind, Islands 788 Stave-wood, Simaruba amara. 
1889 Maiden Usef. PI. Austral. 542 Flindcrsia Schottiana 
. . Stavewood. 1889 Century Diet., Stavewood, . . a tall stout 
tree, Sterculia feetida, of the East Indies, eastern Africa, 
and Australia. 

t Stave, sb. z Obs. rarer 1 . [? For staven, var. 
of Stam ji.i] ? The stem of a ship. 

13. . Coer de L. 64 All it [a ship] was whyt of huel-bon, 
And eveiy nayl with gold hegrave : Off pure gold was the 
stave. 

Stave (st#v), sbfi north, [f. Stave z>.l] 

1 . A crushing blow, a heavy stroke. 

18x9 [Rennie] St. Patrick I. xv. 220 Our hit cunagh’s no 
that rackle sin it got a stave.. on the Partan-rock. 1867 
[J. P. Morris] T'Lebby Beck Dolby 5 (E.D.D.) T’roof fair 
rang again wi* sic like staves as thissan. 

2 . A sprain. Sc. 

moo Brit. Med. Jrnl'. 5 May 1076/2 The so-called ‘stave 
of thumb, or Bennett’s fracture. 

Stave (st£v), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. staved; 
also (chiefly Naut .), 8-9 stove, [f. Stave r#. 1 ] 
1 . trans. To break up (a cask) into staves ; to 
break into and let out the contents. 

c legs Capt. Wyatt R. Dudley's Voy. W. Ind. (Hakl. Soc.) 
xo A bark..beinge forst to cast overhorde all..theire fish 
and to stave theire caske in the whiche theire fresh water 
was. X627 Capt. Smith Sea Gram. ii. 0 They, .staue 
the Caske to make more roome. 1679 Land. Gnxr.No. 1433/4 
Yesteiday 7 Hogsheads of French wine.. were pubhckly 
staved by the Officers of the Custom House. 1771 Smollett 
H umpk. Cl. _8 June, In an action at law, laid against a car- 
man for having staved a cask of port. 1841 Dickens Bam, 
Rudge Ixvii, They.. could see them.. broaching the casks, 
staving the great vats, ..and lying down to drink at the 
channels of strong spirits. 

b. To destroy (wine, etc.) by breaking up the cask. 
G, Sandys Trav. 1. (1621) 66 Diuers times all the 
wine m the Citie hath bene staued. 1633 T. James Voy. 
32, 1 made all the water in hold to be stau'd : and set some 
to the pumpes to pumpe it out. 1694 Echard Plautus 8 
He s a plaguy hard custom-master, and staves all prohibited 
goods.. 1733 P. Lindsay Interest Scot. 139 That all seiz’d 
Brandies should be either staved or exported. 1738 Ann. 
Reg,, Chroit. 83/1 They.. stove all the beer in the cellar. 
1768 Ibid., Hist. Europe 33/1 Wine was forbid..; and all 
those who were possessed of any quantities of it were obliged 
to stave it 1827 Southey Hist.Penins. War II. 310 They 
had. .staved all the liquor which they could not drink. 
fis- * 70 ° Dryden Fables Pref “A 2, If the Searchers find 
any [irreverent expressions, etc.] in the Cargo, let them be 
slav’d or forfeited, like Counterbanded Goods. 

o. intr. Of a barrel : To fall to pieces, rare. 
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*797 Mbs. A- M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) III. 20 One 
fair day the old barrel staved, over her poor dear tipped, 
and bioke his neck. 

2. tram. To break a bole in (a boat) ; to break 
to pieces ; also, to break (a hole in a boat). To 
stave in , to crush inwards, make a hole in. 

*628 Digby Voy. Mediterr. (Camden) 65 The manswimming 
well he saued himselfe with much diihcultie, the boate being 
staued in many peeces. *668 Land, Getz. No. 324/1 The 
ij’th instant was driven on shoar.. a vessel., wheie by the 
violence of the winds and waves, she was staved to pieces. 
*7x0 De Foe Crusoe 1. (Globe) 263 The first Thing we had 
to do, was to stave the Boat. .ana. .leave her so far useless 
as not to be lit to swim. *748 Anson's Voy. l viii. 81 A sea 
..stove in the quaiter gallery, and rushed into the ship like 
a deluge. Ibid, lit, v. 334 The loss of our long-boat, which 
was staved against our poop... put us to great inconveni- 
ences. a 1779 Cook Voy. Pacific (1784 1. n. i. 174 Theattempt 
could not be made, .unless at the risk of having our boats . . 
staved to pieces. *8x9 Byron Juan xi. xlvin, The other 
boats, the yawl and pinnace, had Been stove in the begin, 
ning of the gale. *823 Scoresby Jrnl. 458 Our ship was 
diiven against the corner of a floe, and her starboard-bow 
completely stove. 1834. Marryat P. Simple xi, lie was 
forced to place sentiies in the chains with cold shot, to stave 
the boats if they came alongside. *884 Manch. Exam. 
Oct. 5/1 The captain.. ordered the boats to be lowered, 
ut the sea stove in two of them. *897 Mary Kingsley 
W. Africa 496 C... fetches up on a floating stump in the 
river, and staves a hole you could put your head in, in the 
bow of the said canoe. 

b. intr. for reji. of a boat : To break up ; hence 
tram, to break a hole in. 

*743 Bulkixey & Cummins Voy. S. Seas 147 Otherwise 
she must have stove to pieces, the Giound being veiy foul. 
*794 Morse Aincr. Geog, 71 During the stoim, one of the 
Indian canoes stove, and became unfit for service. 1820 J. 
Oxley Jrnl. Expea. N. S. I Vales 225 The huge boat struck 
on a sharp rock, and with such violence as to stave her 
bottom. *839 Longf. Hesperus xix, Like a vessel of glass, 
she stove and sank. *856 Kane A ret. Expl. II. xxvi. 264 
The Hope stove her bottom, 

8. transf. trans. To burst in, crush inwards. 
Chiefly with in. 

*716 Church Philips War (1865) x. 24 There Philip had 
staved all his Drums, and conveyed all his Canoo’s to the 
East-side of Metapoiset-River. *753 Scots Mag. Mar. 109/1 
To break open ana stave trunks and chests. 1822 A. Clarke 
in Life x. (1834) 253, I found two of the maids.. pushing., 
against the shutters, as the windows themselves had been 
stove in by the tempest. x86a Trollope Orley Farm xxix, 
He had . . broken his i ight atm, which had been twisted under 
him as the horse lolled, and two of his ribs had been staved 
in by the pommel of his saddle. *86* Burton Bk. Hunter 
(1863) 1327 The doors staved in, the wainscoaling pulled down. 
*879 J. Long VirgiVs AEneid x. SS7 He staves The face of 
Thoas with a rock— a mass Of bones and blood and brains 
outspattering. 

<4. To renew the staves of (a bucket); to put 
together the staves of (a cask, etc.). 

*627 Capt. Smith Sea Gram. viii. 36 The Cooper is.. to 
staue or repaire the buckets. *842 Browning Peed Piper 
vii, A bulky sugar-puncheon, All ready staved. 

5. To fit with a staff or handle. 

1543 in Rutland MSS. (1905) IV. 335 Item payd..for 
the mackyng offleyden malles for aichers, the yerne warcke, 
the lede and casteng, with tbestaweng off them at [blank] 
the pece. *6x* Florio, AlberAre,.. to shaft or stave any 
weapon as a holberd. 

8. To drive off or beat with a staff or stave ; esp. 
in to stave off-, to beat off (a dog in Bear- or Bull- 
baiting; also transf. a human combatant) ; to keep 
back (a crowd). Now only arch. 

c *624 Dekker etc. Witch Edmonton v. i, But you must 
play fair, you should be stay’d off else. *633 T. Ad ams Exp, 
a Peter ii. 4. 521 He is like an old bitten curre, that being 
fleshed to the game, will not be slav'd off. 1658 Ussher 
Ann. 717 He went abroad with the rods. .and staving the 
young gamsteis when they had contended as long as he 
thought good, parted them. *67* tr, Frejus' Voy. Mauri - 
tania 73 Others, who with Clubs, and other weapons in their 
hands, staved off the Croud of People. *820 Scott Monast. 
xxxvii, ‘ Stave the miller off him ’, said Murray, 1 or he will 
worry him dead.’ *878 Tennyson Q. Mary x. lii, Stave off 
the crowd upon the Spaniard there. 

b. jig. and in fig. context. _ 

1609 B. Jonson Sil. Woman 111. i, For gods sake, let’s goe 
staue her off him [i.e. Mistress Otter from Captain Otter, 
who are quarrelling]. *61* Beaum. & Fl. Tri. Time [, I . . 
found him in a young Lords earso busie. .: I pulled him..; 
spoke unto him, His answer still was, By the Lord, sweet 
Lord,., Nothing could stave him off, *6*7 Sanderson 
Serm. ad Magistr. i. § 23 (1632) 175 And_as for Courage to 
execute justice . . whether it be . . that a faire word whistleth 
him off; or thatagreat mans letter staveth him off;, .sure we 
are, the Magistrate too often letteth the wicked carry away the 
spoyle, without breaking a law of him. 1647 Trapp Comm . 

1 These. Hi. 6 God stints him [the devil], and staves him off, 
when he would worry his poor lambs, *649 Earl Monm. 
tr. Senault's Use Passions vr. iii. 467 Other Passions are 
in a perpetuall motion ; and. .they never fix themselves so 
strongly on an Object, but they may be staved off, 1884 
Tennyson Bechet Piol , And this Becket, her father's friend, 
like enough staved us from her. 

c. Phrase. To stave and tail : see Tail v. 1 2 . 
Also transf. and fig. 

*663 [see Tail v.' 2]. *668 R, L’Estrange Vis. Quev. 
(1708) 68 As they were Staving and Tayling, you might 
have had more Manners (cry'd one) than to give such lan- 
guage to yourTetters. a 1697 J. Aubrey Countrey Revell 
it. iii. in Brief Lives (1898) II. 334 Yesterday, we Cheshire 
gentlemen mett at a barrell of ale at the bull-ring where we 
sufficiently bayted both bull and barrell ; and Having well 
dranke there, staved and tayled. Ibid. 333 The Justice and 
I . -parted em, and, with something more trouble then staving 
ana tayling dog and bull. *823 Scott Quentin D. xxxiii. 
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They seized him, pulled him down, and would probably 
soon have throttled him, had not the Duke called out — 
* Stave and tail 1— stave and tail I— Take them off him 1 ’ 
1829 — Let. 30 Jan. in Croker Papers (1884) II. 31 Jamie 
then set to staving and tailing between his father and the 
philosopher, and..ieduced the debate to mote order. 

d. (Seequot.) 

*867 Smyth Sailor's Word-lk. s.v., To stave off, to boom, 
off ; to push anything off with a pole. 

7. fig. Chiefly to stave off. 
f a. To keep (a person) away or at a distance ; 
to repel. 06s. 

163* Lenton Char act. C 8 b, Hee aspiers sometimes to 
his Masters daughter, but being stau'd off there, hee choppes 
vpon the Chambeimaid, and there stickes fast, 1636 Bey- 
lin Sabbath 11. vi. 185 To allure the people thither, being 
before staved off by a former Synod, it was provided that 
[etc.]. . *64* Ld, Brooke Lise. Nat . Episc. it. vL 88 Heie- 
sies distract our soules, dismember our Churches, stave off 
lew and Gentile, who know not whether part to believe. 
*667 South /a Serm. (1697) H- 60 The Condition of a Ser- 
vant staves him off to a distance ; but the Gospel speaks 
nothing but Allurement. 

fb. To keep (a peison) from (doing something) ; 
to divert from (an object, practice, or course of 
action), 06s. 

*630 E. Johnson's Kingd, fr Comtmv. 320 This makes 
them . . to put themselves under the protection of the Spaniard, 
the fenre of whose power staves off the Duke from attempt- 
ing upon that State. *636 B, Jonson Discov., Nilgratius, 
How can they escape the contagion of the Writings, whom 
the virulency of the calumnies hath not slav’d off from 
reading? 1641 Quarles Enchyridion in. xvii. (Grosart) 
31/2 Divert tne course of the vulgar humor, by devulging,. 
some . . novelty, which may . . stave their tongues from off thy 
woiried name. Ibid. in. xxviii. 32/2 If he be given to lavish 
Company, endeavour to stave him off with lawfull Recred. 
tions. *646 Gaule Casts Consc. 86 And there’s no staving 
them off their owne conceited way of Tryali. *651 N. Bacon 
Disc. Govt, Eng. 11. vi. (*739) 27 It was the policy of these 
times.. to carry a benign Aspect to the Pope, so far only as 
to stave him off from being an enemy. 1634 Owen Doctr. 
Saints' Persev, xiL § 59. 297 This dread and terrour [used] 
for the hedging up their wayes from folly, and staving them 
off from any Actual! evilL *658 Heylin Stumbling-block 
iii. g 4. 81 Enough of conscience to have staved them from 
the prosecution, but that they had it in design, and resolved 
to carry it. *668 Owen Expos. 130th Ps. xx* What staves 
off these hungry creatures [re. souls] from their proper food? 
*684 H. More Answer x iii. 93 By this sharp reproof they 
may be the more effectually staved off from committing 
Idolatry. 

e. To put off as importune or inopportune; to 
treat with evasion. 

*646 J. Hall Horn Vac. 4 Columbus.. had beene stav’d 
off by severall Christian Princes, yet . . He gamed the assist- 
ance of the King and Queene of Castile. 0x656 Halis 
Gold, Rem. 1. (1673) 43 God himself in the Book of Psalms, 
staves them off with a Quid tn ut enarres mea ? etc. 1680 
N. Lee Csesar Borgia iii. i. But speak, thou stav’st me off. 
*723 Waterland and Vina. Christ's Divin. ii. 66 But it is 
high Time now to come to Antiquity; which has been so 
long staved off, and yet must make a great pait of our Dis- 
course. *843 A. Bethune Scott. Peasant’s Fireside 79 The 
poor lad was staved off from time to time, wi' ae excuse 
after anither, till he grew impatient. 1887 Haggard Jess 
xxxiv, This staved the fellows off for a while. 

d. To ward off (something undesirable or hurt- 
ful) ; to prevent the occurrence or event of ; to keep 
back, delay. Also (rarely), to slave away. 

*66* J. Wilson Cheats v. iii, Had you but mist me now, 
I should have ventur'd that, and perhaps slav’d, That 
misery, which alwayes follows rashness. *664 — A, Com . 
menius xi. iii, 'Tis seal’d, and done : Nor shall the fate, or 
fortune of the Empire Stave it off longer. 1684 tr. Bonet's 
Merc. Compit. vi. 170 The Powder being given again, the 
fit is staved off. 1691 d'Emihane’s Frauds Rom. Monks 
397 They.. earnestly entreated him, to make use of all his 
Credit with the Pope, to stave off this fatal Blow from them. 
*739 Ann. Reg. 6/a New methods were devised, which 
might stave off the entire jutn of their finances. *837 Car. 
LVLz Fr. Rev. II. vi. iv, Insut rection will come ; hut likewise 
will it not be met? Staved off, one may hope, till Bruns- 
wick arrive? 1849 W. Irving Goldsmith xxxii. 278 He had 
obtained an advance of money from Newbery to stave off 
some pressing debts. x8sg Tennyson Geraint $ Enid 332 
But Enid.. answer'd with such craft as women use, Guilty 
or guiltless, to stave off a chance That breaks upon them 

E erilously. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xx. vii. IX. 140 One 
. uge peril handsomely staved away, though so many others 
impend. 1879 Dixon Windsor III. xxiii, 231 A little fish 
sufficed to stave off hunger. *884 Church Baton vi. 129 
The proposed conference was staved off by management for 
a day or two; but it could not be averted. 

8 . intr. To fight with staves. 

*663 Butler Hud. 1. iii. 88 He. .slav’d it out, Disdaining 
to lay down his arms. 

9. trans. To drive with a heavy blow. U.S. 

*837 Knickerbocker Mag, Nov. X. 408 (Thornton Amtr. 
Gloss.), [He had] stove two of his front teeth down his 
throat. 1837 J. C. Neal Charcoal Sketches (Bartlett Did. 
A men), I'll stave my fist right through you, and carry you 
on my elbow, as easily as if you were an empty market, 
basket. 

10. intr. To go with a rush or dash; to ‘drive*. 
Sc. and US. 

*819 [Rennie] St.Patrick III. xi. 265 The puir lads, .ha’e 
been a' night stavin’ at ane anither, and struislin’ i' the dark. 
*825 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan XL xxiii. 303 ‘ Hold in 1 \ . cried 
out along, slab-sided Virginian, as our adventurers went, stav. 
ing through Broadway, in Mr. Ashley’s go-cart. xBzSPhila. 
Public Ledger 5 Oct. (Thornton Amer. Gloss.), He stove 
about in every direction, like a mad bulk 1880 ‘ MarkTwaxn ' 
Tramp Abroad ii, Other pedestrians went staving by us 
with vigorous strides. x886 Stevenson Kidnapped xxvi, 
If we seek to creep round, .it's. . there that they’ll be look- 


ing to lay hands on us. But if we stave on straight to the 
auld Brig of Stirling, I'll lay my sword they let^us pass 
unchallenged. 1894 P. H. Hunter James Inwick iii. (1900) 
37 He was staivin aoon the street. 

11. Forging. To thicken (bar-iron) by heating 
and hammering, to Upset ; also to stave up. Also 
absol. b. intr. Of the iron : To undergo staving ; 
also to stave up. 

1006 J. Watson Tables for Blacksm, (f Forgers Pref., The 
information required is generally about allowances for 
staving and drawing down. Ibid. 9 To stave up out of a 
bar &' wide by 4" thick a part 7" wide by 4J" thick by 9" 
long. Ibid., So that 12" long of 6" wide by 4" thick staves 
up to 9" long of •j" wide by 4$' thick. Ibid. 15 A 4" diameter 
bar is to have a length of 2" at 5" diameter staved on one 
end, and a part drawn down to 3!" diameter by 10" long. 
Ibid. 23 A bar ii" round is to be staved to xi" square by 
*4" long: what length of xi" round is lequired? 
b. transf. (See quot.) 

1850 Ogilvie, Stave , v. . .6. To make firm by compression. 
The term is applied to the compressing of lead by a hammer 
or a blunt chisel, after it has been run in to secure a joining, 
such as the socket joints of pipes. 

12. To sprain (one’s thumb, etc.) Sc. 

1887 Jamieson's Sc. Did. Suppl. 228/1 He steved his 
wrist and staved my thumb. 

Stave, variant of Steeve v . Naut. 

Staved (stetvd), ppl. a. [f. Stave v . + -hd 1. 

In some uses prob. f. Stave sb. 1 or staves pi. of Staff ri. 1 ] 
1. Furnished with a stave or slaves, + a. Having 
a handle or a supporting stem. 06 s. 

*481-90 Howard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 333 My Lord paied 
to 1 . Gravele uppon vj. bylies staved, and v. unstaved iij.s. 
iiij.d. 1599 in 13th Rep.Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 72 Waad- 
hookes staved, twelve. *628 Feltiiam Resolves u. xv. 45 
The same fire may be in the waxen Taper, which is in tno 
staued Torch, but 'tis not equall either in quantity, or ad* 
vancement. 

b. Of a ladder : Furnished with rungs. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 635 But climing too fast 
up the evill staved ladder of ambition, suddenly fell. 1769 
Ann. Reg., Hat. Hist. 101/* You pass thirty ladders, some 
half broken, others not half staved. 

C. Arch. Of a column : Having a round convex 
moulding or bead in the lower part of the fluting. 
(Cf. Cable v . 2 and Rudenture.) 

1664 Evelyn Freart's Archit. 130 Sometimes we find the 
Striges [by our Workmen call’d Flutings and Groeves] to be 
fill'd up with a swelling, a third part from the Base, and 
these we call stav’d, or Cabl’d-Columns. 

1 2. Beaten with a slave or staff. 06 s. 
a 1625 Fletcher Knt. Malta iv. ii, Thou art a doggo, I 
will make thee sweare, a dog stav’d. 

3. Broken ; also staved in. 

1699 Garth Dispensary v. (1730) 53 Each Combatant his 
Adversary mauls, With batter’d Bed-pans, and stav’d 
Urinals. *727 Bailey vol. II, Staved (of the Staves of a 
Cask), beat to Pieces. 1913 Daily Hews 4 Feb. xx Thestaved- 
in barrels, and the lidless boxes that everywhere met the eye. 

4. Forging. Thickened by hammering. 

*906 J. Watson Tables for Blacksm. Forgers *5 The 
staved part [of an iron bar]. 

Staveless (st#*vl6s), a. [f. Stave sb. 1 + -less.] 

a. Of a rune; Having no upright stem. rare. 

b. Of a barrel : Having no staveB. 

1866-7 G. Stephens Runic Mon. I. Introd. *35 We may 
even have the side-stroke alone, the stave being absent; 
thus ' is A in the staveless Helsing-runes. 1892 Daily News 
6 Aug. 6/a His system of making staveless barrels from one 
sheet of wood, instead of from a number of staves. 

Staver (stei'vai), sb. 1 dial and Sc. In 6 stavir. 
[? f. Stave j A 1 ] 

1. A rung (of a ladder). Also, * one of the bars 
of a hay-rack* {M. W. Line, Gloss.) ; *a stake for 
a hedge, etc.* {Sheffield Gloss.). 

*534 Eng. Ch. Furniture (Peacock 1866) 190 Item in the 
whete chamber a ladder of viij stavirs. 1866 Brogden 
Prov. Lines., Stavcrs, the staves or rounds of a ladder. 

2. A stave (of a cask). 

*8ox * Hugh Halibukton ' (J. L. Robertson) Ochil Idylls 89 
’Maist like an auld cask dung to stavers. 

Staver (stst’vai), sb. 2 dial, and U.S. [f. Stave 
v. + -er l.] One who is continually ‘ staving * 
about ; an active, energetic person. 

*860 J. G. Holland Miss Gilbert's Career xii. (*88x) 146 
Oh 1 she’s right, I tell you, and she’s got one of the mothers— 
regular staver. *869 Mrs, Stowe Oldtown Folks x. (1870) 
X05 She was spoken of with applause under such titles as 
* a staver ’, * a pealer,’ * a roarer to work *880 W. Comw. 
Gloss., Staver, a fussy, noisy person. ‘She’s a regular 
staver ; she staves about from morning to night.’ 

Staver (stse'vai), sb.s [f. Staver &.] In pi. 
(const, as sing.) The staggers = Stagger sb. 1 2. 

*597 [implied in staverwort : see below]. *639 De Gray 
Compl Horsem. 30 This preventeth yellowes, stavers, and 
such like diseases, c *7*0 W. Gibson Farrier's Guide 11. 
xv. (1738) 56 That Distemper which Farriers call the Stavers, 
or Staggers. *749 Lona. Mag. 277 A disease called the 
staggers, or stavers, in horses. 

b. Comb. : staverwort, the plant Senecio 
Jacobean, ragwort. 

*597 Gerards Herbal 11. xxvi. 219 Jacobea. . . The countrey 
people do call it Stagger woort, and Stauerwoort. 1707 
Mortimer Hush. 187 Take [of].. Staverwort. .a handful. 
1866 Treas. Bot. 1093/2 Staverwort, Senecio Jacobsea. 

Staver (st^’vai), V. Chiefly Sc, Also 9 staiver. 
p Alteration of Stagger©., after ddver.] mir. a. To 
stagger {lit. and fig.), b. To wander^ about aim- 
lessly or in a restless manner. 
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e *4 *S Wyntoun Cron. in. v. 797 (Cotfc) pus in serge a sote 
to se, . -Sal ger standande statis stauer. Ibid. iv. vn. 816 
A 1 Jms in wodnes as that waueryde And stekyt sa withe 
stokys staweride [v.r. stauerit]. 1755 F- Forbes Ajax 
Si.. Jml.fr. Lend, to Portsmouth 30, I was lyin tawm an 
wamliu..like..a stirkie that had staver’d into a well eye. 
Ibid. 50 Key, Staver’d [=] Stagger’d. 1776 C. Keith 
Partner's Hc£ xxxii, [The ganger] gangs just stavering 
about In quest o' prey. 1820 Blackiy. Mag. Nov. 203 So 
out I stavers, for rest I could na’ within. 1864 Latto lam. 
Bodkin xix, (1894) 190, I staivered _awa in, an tauld my 
story. 1884 Froude Carlyle's Lift in Lcnd._ L 111. 09 He 
slept badly from overwork, 'gaeing stavering aboot the 
hoose at night’, as the Scotch maid said, restless alike m 
mind and body. . 

Stavesacre (st?*vzfi»ikai). Forms: 4 scafi- 
sage, 5 staphisagrie, 5-6 -agre, (5 stafi-sagre, 
scapysagre, 6 stafeaagre, stavysagre, -acre, 
stavis akre), 6-8 stavesaker, (7 stav-aker, 
stassaker, stavis-aere), 6-7, 9 staphisacre, 7-8 
-ager, 8 stave-acre, (staves-ager), 6- stavesacre. 
[ad. L. stapkisagria , a. Gr. aroupte Aypia lit. wild 
raisin (araepis raisin, Aypia fem. of aypios wild).] 
A plant of the species Delphinium Stapkisagria 
(N.O. Ranuncitlacedi), native in southern Europe 
and Asia Minor ; the seeds of this plant, used to 
destroy vermin, and formerly as an emetic. 

<21400 Stockholm Med. MS. 156 Scafisage scafisagia. 
c 1400 Lot f rands Cirurg. 184 Herof we moun do perto sal 
gemme, sulphuris, euforbij ana j.ij. staphisagrie, cantari- 
darum ana x j. xi.. Bk. Hawking (MS. Harl. 2340) in Bel. 
Ant. (1841) 1 . 297 Take a greyn of staphisagre, and put under 
her [a hawk's] tong, and she shall caste. Ibid. 300 Take 
scapysagre, and sethe it in water. £1440 Pallad. on Hush, 
j. 596 As staphisagre, minget in theire mete Wol hele her 
tong. 1460-70 Bk. Quintessence n. 20 Medle it wij> a good 
quantite of poudre of stafi-sagre. 1338 Turner Libellus , 
Staphis agria Stauesacre. 1347 Boorde Brest. Health 
(1870) 87 Take..ofStauysacre made in fyne pouder, halfe 
an vnee. 1378 Lyte Dodoens in. xxxix. 372 Staphisacre, 
especially the seede, is hoate almost in the fourth degree. 
1399 Nashe Lenten Stuffs Bp. Ded. A 2 b, Looke how 
much Tobacco wee carry with vs to expell cold, the like 
qu&ntitie of Staues-aker wee must prouide vs of to kill lice 
in that rugged countrey of rebels. 1611-iz Shuttleworths' 
Acc. (Chetham Soa) 198 For stassaker to John Leighe, ij d . 
1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Taylor's Goose 85 Wks. 1. 103/1 
Mix’d with Stauesacre, and Argentum vine, It will not 
leaue a man a Lowse aline. 1682 G. Wheler Jourtu Greece iv. 
290 Staphys agria, or Staves- acre. 1731M1LLER Gard. Did. 
s.v. Delphinium , Larkspur with a Plane-Tree Leaf, commonly 
call'd Stavesacre,orLousewort. 1736 Bailey HousholdDid. 
330 Pound burnt cummin and staphisager of each equal 
quantities and mix it with wine. 1737 Dyer Fleece 1. 288 Th‘ 
infectious scab., is by water cur’d Of lime, or sodden stave- 
acre. x8aa-ag Goofs Study Med. (ed. 3) V. 660 The most 
fatal poisons to all these vermin are the mercurial oxydes, 
staphisacre, [etc.]. 1838 T. Thomson Client. Org. Bodies 246 
A pound of stavesacre furnishes from 53 to 60 grains of 
delphina. 1876 J. Harley Boyle's Mat. Med. (ed. 6] 769 
Stavesacre is a native of the South of Europe, and of the 
Mediterranean islands. 

attril. 1688 Holme Armoury lr. 90J1 He beareth Argent, 
a Stavesacre slip. 1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 375/1 Stavesacre 
seeds are not now used internally, 1899 Allbutt's Syst. 
Med. VIII. 866 For infants.. stavesacre or weak balsam of 
Pern ointment may be substituted for the sulphur. 

Staving (stdi-vii)), vdl.sk. Also 4 Sc. staffing, 
[f. Stave v. and sh. + -lira 1.] 

L The action of the verb Stave. Chiefly with 
advs. off, in. 

1633 W. Watts in T. James Voy. S, He. .does like the 
Shipnere spoken of, runne against a Rocke, endanger his 
owne bulge, and the staffing of his vessell. 1666 Temple Let. 
Ld. Arlington Wks. 1731 II. 14 Neither the Emperor nor 
Spain will contribute anything towards the Bishop’s Assist- 
ance, nor so much as the staving off Enemies. 1813 Cole- 
ridge Let. W. Money Lett. (1895) II. 631 The staving 
off of pain is no pleasure. 1852 Bentley's Misc. XXXI. 
57 Talk of fun, there never wos any like that which followed 
the staving-in of the heads of them barrels. 

f 2 . a. The action of striking with staves. 06 s. 
b. The action of setting up defensive or protective 
stakes or staves. 06 s. 

CJ 375 Barbour Bruce xv n. 783 With staffing, stoking, and 
striking Thar maid thai sturdy defending, c 1343 Plump • 
ton Corr. (Camden) 243 The Kings, Majesties oficeres 
required] of you and of me. .to be contribetors to the charges 
and staving of the watters of Ancotes. 

3 . Staves collectively, a. The staves of a 
trundle (see Tbdndle 2). b. (See quot. 1875.) 

1491 in Reg, S., Cant. Cat A Libr. 368 b, The Priorie & 
Conuent shall repair the seid two watirmylles Except 
coggyng and stavyng, which shalbe at the costes of the seid 
John, John & Thomas. 1873 Knight Did. Mech., Staving, 
a casing of staves or planks which forms a curb around a 
turbine or similar water-wheel. 

Staving (st^-virj), ppl. a. [? f. Stave v. + -ing,] 
1 1 * ? Addicted to fighting with staves, quarrel- 
some. 06 s. 

But possibly a misprint for staring. 

1621 Fletcher Pilgr. 11. ii, Rod... What have you brought 
me SouldiersI Lap. We know not wel what: a strange 
staving fellow, Sullen enough I am sure. 

2 . U.S. colloq. As an intensive : Very strong, 
excessive. [Cf. Stave v. 10.] 

c 1830 Cincinnati Times (Farmer citing Bartlett), A staving 
dram put him. in better humour. x88a Ludlow Nick Hardy 
ni> I've got a staving long lesson. 

Stavy (stS'vi), a. U.S. [f. Stave sl.l + -y.] Of 
butter : Tasting of the staves or cask. 

1888 Voice (N.Y.) 23 Feb., Stavy or woody butter [comes] 
from tubs made of green wood* 


Staw, Sc. and dial, form of Staeb sbX and v. 

Stawbote, variant of Stall boat. 06 s. 

1336 in Hist. MSS. Comm., Var. Colled. (1904) IV. 262 
[Hi] stawbote, [anchors, cocks, ropes, nets, &c., . . to be sold.] 

Staw(e, obs. pa. t. of STEAi^and Sty. 

Stawk, -er, obs. Sc. ff. Stalk, Stalker. 

Stawl(e, -ling, stawll : see Stall, -ing. 

Stawnche, obs. form of Stanch v. 

Stawyll, obs. form of Stall skf 

II Stasis (stse'ksis). Path. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
crawls a dripping, f. arafav to drop, drip.] ‘ Slight 
defluxion of any humour, as nasal haemorrhage * 
(Syd. Soc. Lex). 

i 74 S F. James Med. Did. III. s.v., A Staxis, in the Doc- 
trine of Crises, is justly condemned as indicating a W eakness 
and Decay of Strength in Nature. 

stay (st£), sb. 1 Also 4-5 stey(e, 5 stye, 5-6 
staie, 6 staye. [OE. slag (? neut.) coriesp. to Du. 
stag neut. and fem., staag neut., WFris. staech , LG. 
stack (16th c.), stag{g (E. Friesland), G. s/a^neut., 
ON. stag neut. (Da., Sw., Norw. stag, Icel. stag 
stay, clothes-line) OTeut. * stage-, f. Teut. root 
*stah - : stag- to be firm (in *stahlo- Steel sb. , ON. 
stagl the rack, Norw. stagle -pole) pre-Teut. * stak- 
es *stok -. The Tent, word has been adopted in the 
Rom. langs. : OF. (12th c.) estai (mod.F. itai), 
Sp., Pg. estay) 

1 . Naut. A large rope used to support a mast, 
aud leading from its head down to some other 
mast or spar, or to some part of the ship. 

The stays which lead forward ai e called fore and Eft stays 5 
and those which lead down to the vessel s sides backstays 
(see Backstay). The stays have also special names accord, 
ing to the mast to which they are attached : see Forestay, 
Mainstay, Mizen-stay. 

<2X100 Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 288/26 [De Nave et 
Partibus eius.] Safo, stje^. [Cf. ‘ safety st£ej> ', Suppl. 
AElfrids Gloss , ibid. 182/27; ‘ scaphon, funis in pi ora posi- 
tus ’ (Isidore).] 1296 MS. Acc. Exch. K. R. 5/20 m. 4 b, 
Capiuntur..ad vsum Galee..octo Copule Cord[orum] Capi- 
tal[ium] .j. Stay, ii. Schetes, ij. Huppeteyes, j. Boye. 
1307-8 Ibid. 14/14 In .ij. hupteghes. vj. couplis de haued- 
ropes et .ij. Steyes..pro masta dicte Bargie .. xxviij.s. 
1336 Ibid. 19/31 to. 4 In xxx petris cordis de canabo..pro 
tnbus steyes Inde faciendis. 1417 in For. Acc. 8 Hen. V, 
D/2 In v peciis de ropes pro styes j. Couple Bakstyes 
ij hailers ij vpties. 1420 in For. Acc. 3 Hen. VI, 6/2 
De j. cathena ferri vocata lichechine ad serniendum pro 
le Steye dicte Carrac’. 148^ Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 
40 Sherhokes for the stay..y. Ibid. 48 For shrowdes..vj, 
ffor stales.. j. X496 Ibid. 177 The Steyes for the Mayne 
maste. 1620 J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise Hempseed Wks. 
(1630) m. 66/3 Your mastlines, ropeyarnes, gaskets, and your 
stayes. 1626 Cart. Smith Accia. Vng. Seatnettzo A stay, 
a halyard, sheats. *627 — Sea Gram. v. 19 The vse of 
those staies are to keepe the Masts from falling aftwaids, or 
too much forwards. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. (Globe) 232 , 1 
was near two Months.. rigging and fitting my Mast and 
Sails; for I finish'd them very compleat, making a small 
Stay, and a Sail, or Foremil to it. 1748 Anson's Voy. hi. 
v. 341 The mast itself is supported . . by the shrowd . . and by 
two stays. 1730 Blanckley Naval Expos, s. v. Cordage, 
Stays are Cablelaid. but made with four Strands as Cables 
are with three, with an Addition of an Heart which goes 
through the Center of them. 1830 Longf. Build. Skip 225 
Each tall, .mast is swung into its place; shrouds and stays 
holding it firm and fast 1 1864 Boutell Her. Hist. 4 Pop. 
xvii. (ed. 3) 261 A Rudder sa., the tiller and stays or. 1877 
Bryant Odyss. v. 313 And, rigging her with cords, and ropes, 
and stays, Heaved her with Tevets into the great deep. 


b. iransf A guy or rope supporting a flag-staff, 
or a pole of any kind. 

a X533 Berners Huon cxiii. 393 They, .strake and cut ason- 
der the cordys and stayes so that many tentis fell to the erth. 
264a H. Bond Boatswain's Arts, x Maine Flag-staffe stay. 
Ibid. 7, x Lanniard of the fore Topmast stay. Ibid. 8, x Maine 
Topgallant mas t Stay. 2873 Knight Diet. Mech. 2317 Stay, 
a guy supporting the mast of a derrick, etc. 1876 Preece & 
Sivewright Telegr. 292 For this purpose stays and struts 
are employed. By a stay is meant whatever takes the pull 
or tension of the forces acting upon the pole. 1884 Ad 47 
Sr 48 Vid. c. 76 § 20 A post, pole, standard, stay, strut, or 
other above ground contrivance for carrying, suspending or 
supporting a telegraph. 1892 Pall Mall Gaz. 8 Aug. 5/2 
At an early hour the wiie stays which supported one of the 
semaphores were cut preparatory to removing the post. 

2 . Nautical phrases. 

a. f 4 t stays (obs.), on, upon {the) stays = 
Abaokstays. In stays 1 said of a snip when her 
head is being turned to windward for the purpose 
of tacking. 

<2 1386 Sidney Arcadia x. i. (1912) 11 And now they were 
alreadie come upon the staies; when [etc.], ciue Capt. 
Wyatt R. Dudley's Voy. W, Ind. (Hakl. SocT) °g Our 
Generali, to the intent they might with more ease fett us up, 
caused great draggs to be hanged over horde, oftentimes 
commmge on the stales, of purpose for them. <21300 
J. Locke m Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 106 And all this while the 
shippe lay on staies. 2606 A dm. Ct. Exam. 38, 1 Apr., Fell 
on his stayes and cast about. 1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. 
Seamen 29 Ware yawning, the ships at stayes, at backe- 
stayes. <21642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts 11. (1704) 
2 S 3 / 2 There are so few Sailors to tackle their Ships, that 
they will be taken upon the Stays, 1706 Phillies (ed. 
Kersey) s. v. Stay, To bring a Ship upon the Stays or To 
stay her, is to manage her Tackle and sails so that she can- 
not make any way forward. 1823 W. Scoresby Jrnl. gx 
With the aid of, a few observations taken ‘in stays' the 
remaining twelve points were likewise determined. 1797 
S. Jamrs Narr. Voy. ax The ship being put in stays before 
the sail was half furled, the wind blew the body of the sail 


with great force flat against the Crosstrees. 1830 Marryat 
King's Own xvi, As he was in stays, a raking shot enteied 
the cabin windows. 1846 A. YouNGiWw^. Did. 296 A vessel 
in the act of tacking is said to be in stays, or to be hove in 
stays : if she work slowly in tacking, she is said to be slack 
in stays. x86x Times 16 Aug., Christabel was sailed the 
freeest, . .and was remarkably quick in stays. 

b. To miss, lose stays : of a ship, to fail in the 
attempt to go about. 

1738 Ann. Reg. 83 The Invincible.. of 74 guns, ..missed 
her stays, and run upon a fiat. 1770 I bid. 166 The pilot- 
boat., losing her stays, was driven upon Hoyle’s Bank. 
1847 Lever Knt, Gwynne ixxiv, In a last endeavour to clear 
the head-lands of Clare, she missed stays. 2873 G. C. 
Davies Mount. 4 Mere xvi. 142 Hesitating a little in his 
management of the helm, the yacht missed stays, 

c. {At) a long, short stay ( stay apeak , stay-peak) : 
see quots. 

1846 A. YomaNaut. Diet. 16 The anchor is a-stay when, in 
heaving it, the cable forms an acute angle with the water’s 
edge. This is called a long stay-peak or a short stay- 
peak according as the anchor is farther from or nearer to the 
ship. 1862 Catal. Intemat. Exhib. II. xii. 25 Elasticity 
of form, which enables it to sustain sudden strains or jeiks 
at short stay-peak. 1867 Smyth Sailor's PVord-bk. 46 
A ship diawn directly over the anchor is apeeki when the 
fore-stay and cable form a line, it is short stay apeek ; when 
in a line with the main-stay, long stay apeek. 1873 Bedford 
Sailor's Pocket Bk. vi. (ed. 2) 223 In being towed by a 
vessel, if alongside, contrive to have the rope from as far 
forward as possible, so as to avoid riding at a short stay. 
1882 Narbs Seamanship (ed. 6) 198 Heave in to a short stay 
(when the amount of cable out is a little more than the 
depth of water). 

3 . Comb., stay-block, a block buried in the 
ground as an attachment for the stay of a telegraph 

{ >ole ; stay-hole (see quot.) ; stay-light, a riding 
ight {Cent. Did. 1891); + stay-nail, a nail for 
securing a stay ; stay-peak (see 2 c) ; stay-rope, 
sa sense 1; stay-taokle (see quot. 1815); stay- 
wire, a wire forming pait of a stay for a telegraph 
pole. Also Stay-sail. 

1876 Preece & Sivewright Telegr. 204 The hole for the 
*stay-bIock should be under-cut in the manner shown in 
fig. 1 19. X794 Rigging 4 Seamanship I. 89 *Stay.holes. 
Holes made through staysails, at certain distances along the 
hoist, through which they are seized to the hanks on the 
stay. 1873 Knight Did. Mech., Stay-hole. xzg6 MS. Acc. 
Exch. K. R. 5/20 m. 4 b, In vna petra ferri yspannie ad 
*staynayl faciendum iiij.d. c 13x3 Cocke LorelCs B. 12 Some 
the *stay rope suerly by ndes. 1813 Falconer’s Did. Marine 
(ed. Burney)^ *Stay- Tackle, a large tackle, attached by means 
of a pendant to the main stay. It is used to hoist heavy 
bodies.. in and out of the ship or out of the holds. 1836 
Marryat Pirate xiii. Their yards and stay-tackles are up, 
all ready for hoisting out the long-boat. 1876 Preece & 
Sivewright Telegr. 206 The “stay-wires should be at least 
three inches distant from the line wire nearest to them. 

Stay (stet), sb? Also 6 staigh(e, stey(e, 6-7 
Btaie, staye, 8 pi. ateas. [Prob. f. Stay v? ; but 
in sense I perh. in part ad. OF. estaye fem. (mod. 
F. itai masc.), vbl. noun f. estayer Stay v? 

The early mod. Flemish staede, staeye, ‘ fulcrum, susten- 
taculum, columen 1 (only in Kilian), which is usually given 
as the source of the Fr, words, is prob. ad. OF. estaye , the 
spelling staede being due to false etymology.] 

1 . Something that supports or steadies something 
else ; esp. an appliance for holding up or securing 
in position some part of a structure; a prop, 
pedestal, buttress, bracket, or the like. + Also 
{rarely), something to lay hold upon. 

c 15x3 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 484 Glewe 
uayles broddes and Staves. 0x533 in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 
203 Item for two stays for the vane of the said griffin. 1541 
Copland Guydon’s ■ Quest. Cyrurg. 0 j, Take ajy tell candell 
of waxe and gyue it a lytel stey belowe that it may holde 
ryght upon the fiesshe. 1344 Betham Precepts War 1. cxiv. 
Fvjb, Longe berdes and longe heere,..in battayle be 
troublesome. . . For they be good stayes, to holde a man hard 
and fast. Wherfore it shalbe good to clap them shorte. 
*573 Baret Alv. B. 1004 A Bragget or staie cut out of stone 
or timber in building to beare vp the sommer or other part, 
. .mutulus. 1376 Gascoigne Philomene Wks. 1010 II. 204 
At last : my staffe (which was mine onely stay) Did slippe. 
xfioa Churchw. Acc. Pittington (Surtees) 51 Item given to 
J ohn Scotte for settinge a stay to the Steple. c x6io Women 
Saints 113 Withoute pillow or any like supporting staye. 
1617 Moryson Itin. in. 166 Their said shirt bands . .hung 
upon their shoulders, notwithstanding they bad staies to 
beare them up. a x6x8 Rates of Merchandizes E 4, Deskes 
or staies for bookes the dozen, ij. s. 1638 A. Fox Wwrtz' 
Siirg. 11. xxv. 164 Let not his Heel [in leg fiacture] be with- 
out a stay and rest. x68o Moxon Mech. Exerc, xi. 201 So 
that a Tool held steddy on any part of the Stay, .will de- 
scribe and cut a Screw, c 1680 Beveridge Serm. (1729) II. 
49 An anchor that is fixed in firm ground, is reckon’d a sure 
stay for the ship in all weathers. X7X3DERHAM Phys.-Theol. 
vi. 11. 360 A Part of the Cerebell is on each side fenced with 
the OS petrosum ; so that by this double Stay, its whole 
Mass is firmly contained within the Skull. 1827 Faraday 
Chem. Manip. xiv. (1842) 309 It will be proper to introduce 
a stay or two, pieces of black lead tube, for instance, as 
supporters to the lute. 1834-6 Barlow in Encycl. Metrop. 
(1845) VIII. 105/2 Face wheels.. have sometimes stays or 
braces proceeding from the back of the rim to some distance 
along the shaft. 1836 Thirlwall Greece xvi. XI. 361 The 
scarcity became such that they were driven to boil and eat 
the leathern stays of their bedding. 184a Gvnur Arcktt, 
Gloss., Stay, a piece performing the office of a brace, to pre- 
vent the swerving of the piece to which it is applied. 1886 
C. E. Pascoe Lond. To-day xxxiv. (ed, 3) 310 A tree,, 
propped up by Iron stays, 

b. fig. A thing or a person that affords support ; 
an object of reliance. 



STAY. 


STAY. 


Exceedingly common in the second half of the ifith 
century. In modem use the woid, though not uncommon 
even colloquially, has often a suggestion of archaism. 

a 1542 Wyatt Ps, cxxx. 24 Tht holly word off eterne ex- 
cellence thi mercys piomesse..have bene my stay my piller 
& pretence. 1553 Respublica 457 What marvaile then yf 

1, wanting a perfecte staigh From mooste flourishing welth 
bee falen in decaye? 2560 Bible (Geneva) 2 Sam. xxii. 19 
The Lord was my stay. Ibid., Isa. iii. x For lo, the Lord 
God of hostes wil take away fiom Ierusalem and fiom Iudah 
the stay and the strength : euen all the stay of bread, and 
all the stay of water. 1563 Homilies II. xviii. Matrimony 
Xxxxiv, For theie is no stronger defence and staye in all 
our lyfe, then is prayer. 1583 Stubbes Anat, Abus. 11. 
(1882) 27 Commons and moores which wete woont to be the 
onely stale of the poore. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 
111. xgo Surely that is a very aery soule, whose cliiefe rest 
and stay is not his Religion. 1719 Dn Foe Crusoe (1840) 
II. i. 7 She was. .the stay of all my affaiis. 1802 Woudsw. 
Resolution Sf I ndep. 139 ‘God’, said 1 ,‘be my help and 
stay secure ’. x8zx Scott Keniliu. viii, His daughter, who 
should be the stay of his age. *836 T. Kelly Hymn , 
‘Speed thy Servants ’ ii, As their stay thy promise taking. 
1849 C. Bronte Shirley xii, She was still such a stay, such 
a counsellor. 1861 Reade Cloister fy H. iv. (1896) 21 From 
that hour Gerard was looked upon as the stay of the family. 
1884 Congregational Year Bh. 70 Make a legal statute the 
stay of religion, and you repeal religion. 1883 ‘ Mrs. Alex- 
ander ’ At Bay vii, His finery, however, was no stay to his 
self-esteem, for his. .face had an uneasy, crestfallen expres- 
sion. 1909 Expositor J an. 33 The Temple was in his experi- 
ence the centre and stay of Hebrew worship. 

c. In abstract sense : Support. Also, f reliance. 
+ To make stay upon : to rely on. 

C *330 Cox R/iei. (1899) 77 That what maketh for the 
accuser, euermore the contrary is sure staye for the defender. 
1542 Udall Erastn. Apoph. Erasm. Pref., Wee putte not 
our whole trust and staigh in thynges external. 1561 
Hollybush Horn. Apoth. 44b, Let him walke..wyth the 
staye of other. 1393 Churchyard Shore's Wift liv, When 
weake Shore’s wife had lost her stafle of stay. 16x3 
Chatman Odyss, tv. 171 She tooke her State-chaire 5 
and a foot-stooles stay Had for her feete. x6x8 in Foster 
Eng. Factories India (1906) 7, I am very glad of your 
stay and allowance. X648 W. Mountagu in Bitcclevch 
MSS. (Hist, MSS. Comm.) I. 309 The sad news of my 
mother's death is to me a very great affliction, that had so 
great a stay by her. *631 C. Cartwright Cert. Relig. ir. 
44 The Popes not erring was but an opinion of policy, and 
not of Theologie ; to give stay to the Laity. x68z Bunyan 
Holy War (1903) 324 But for that you must wholly and 
solely have recourse to, and make stay upon his Doctrine, 
that is your teacher after the first order. 2866 Seeley Ecce 
Homo ii. (ed. 8) xx We see the good man.. deprived of the 
stay of all precedent or example, 

2 . spec. a. A support for a climbing plant. ? Obs. 
.1377 Googe Heresbach’s Ilusb. 1. (1386) 33 This amongest 
all other Pulse groweth in height without any stay. 1601 
Holland Pliny xvu. xxiii. I. 338 If a Vine bee to climbe 
trees that are of any great height, there would bee staies 
and appuies set to it, whereupon it may take hold, a x68z 
Sir T. Browne Tracts i. (1683) 33 In many places out of 
Italy Vines do grow without any stay or support. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Past. III. 16 When I.. Cut Micon’s tender 
Vines, and stole the Stays. 1703 Addison Italy, Brescia 60 
The Trees themselves serve, at the same time, as so many 
Stays for their Vines. 

t b. The arm or back of a chair. Obs. 

*360 Bible (Geneva) x Kings x. 19 There were stayes on 
ether side on the place of the throne. 1636 W. Du Gard tr. 
Contemns' Gate Lat. uni. § 470. 135 For the more commo- 
dious sitting are stools and chairs, with staies \curn fulcris], 
*t* e. = stay-bar (see 5 b ( 5 )). Obs. 

16S9 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 338 There shal- 
be. .iron Stayes for all the said casements. 

+ d. One of the strings holding up the brim of 
a shovel-hat. Also a cap-string passing under the 
chin. Obs. 

With regard to the sense in quot. 1601 cf. Cooper 1363 s 
' Spiro, . .a bande or lace aboute a cappe, or hatte.’ 

x6ox Holland Pliny xxxm. iii. II. 462 But say that women 
may be allowed to weare as much gold as they will,.. in 
carkanets about their necks, in earings pendant at their ears, 
in staies, wreaths, & chinbands [L. collo, anribus, spirts], 
27*0 Swift Right of Preced. belvj. Physicians * Civilians 2X, 
I know no Reason . . that a White Wig should lower to hoary 
Hair, or a brush’d Beaver strike to a Carolina- Hat with 
Stays. 1775 R. Chandler Trav. Greece (1823) II. 136 The 
head-dress is a skull-cap, red or green, with pearls { a stay 
under the chin. 

e. Weaving. = Thrum si. 1. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, i. 381 Then, Weavers, stretch 
your Stays upon the Weft (orig. licta telse adders]. 

f. A transverse piece in a link of a chain. 

183* J. Holland Manuf, Metal I. 183 Any advantage 
supposed to be derived from stays or bars inserted in the 
direction of the shorter axis of the link. 1859 F. A. Griffiths 
Art it. Man. (1862) 310 The stay across the link of a chain 
increases its strength about one-sixth. 

+ g. A maulstick. Obs. 

*672 [see Maulstick]. 

li. In various applications : see quots. 

2841 W. Templeton Locomot. Engine 13 The stays, .are 
generally of 3ths round copper, .. being for the purpose of 
rendering the flat surfaces of the fire box capable of withstand- 
ing the force of the steam. 2860 Engl. & For. Minitig Gloss. 
(ed. 2) 44 Stays, pieces of wood to secure the pumps in the 
engine-shaft. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk., Stay of a 
steamer, an iron bar between the two knees which secure the 
paddle-beams. *871 Wigram Change-Ringing a From the 
top of the stock there rises a strong, upright piece of wood, 
or sometimes of iron, called the ‘stay 'i and immediately 
below the bell’s mouth, fixed to the frame, is the ‘slider’, 
or sliding-rest., by which the stay is caught when the bell 
is thrown mouth uppermost. 1873 Knight Diet. Mech, 2317 
Stay (steam), a. a rod, bar, bolt, or gusset in a boiler, to hold 
two parts together against the pressure of steam... A sling. 
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lods (sling-stays) connecting the locomotive boiler to its 
frame, c. Rods beneath the boiler supporting the inside 
beaxings of the crank-axle of an English locomotive, 
i. ? A gate-post. ? dial. 

1869 Blackmore Lorna D. ii, I leaned back on the stay 
of the gate. 

3 . pi. (Also a pair of stays.) A laced under- 
bodice, stiffened by the insertion of strips of whale- 
bone (sometimes of metal or wood) worn by 
women (sometimes by men) to give shape and 
suppoit to the figure : = Corset 2. 

The use of the plural is due to the fact that stays were 
originally (as they still are usually) made in two pieces laced 
together. 

1608 Middleton Trick to catch Old One 1. i. 50 Stay (a 
thing few women can do,.therefoie they had need wear 
stays). x68a Lend, Gaz. No. 1762/4 A pair of hair-coloured 
Sattin Stays. 1697 Vanbrugh Prov. Wife ix. i, With 
nothing on hut her Slays, and her under scanty quilted 
Petticoat. 1706-7 Farquhar Beaux' Strut, in. i, Come 
unlace your Steas, 17x3 Gay Poems, Araminta x8 The 
rich Stays her Taper Shape confine. X83X Ann. Reg., 
Chron. 26 Apr. 67/1 The Jury, .returned a verdict, 1 that the 
deceased died of apoplexy, produced by her stays being too 
tightly laced.' 1843 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 231 Her im- 
proved appearance in a pair of stays and a gown. 1846 
Fairholt Costume 267 The men's custom of sometimes 
wearing stays. 1848 Dickens Dombey tii, Susan.. had 
suddenly become so very upright that she seemed to have 
put an additional bone in Her stays, 1867 J, Hatton 
T allants iv, His enemies said he wore stays and slept in 
loves. 1883 Truth 28 May 830/2 The stays . .displace the 
ust, pushing the bosom up almost to the neck. 
in figurative context, 1824 Byron Juan xv. Ixxxv, But 
Virtue’s self, with all her tightest laces, Has not the natural 
stays of strict old age. 1826 Scott Jml. 28 Oct., Beauvais 
is called the Pucelle, yet,. she wears no stays— I mean, has 
no fortifications. 1842 Tennyson Talking Oak 60 The 
slight she-slips of loyal blood,.. Strait-laced, but all-too-full 
inbud For puritanic stays, 
b. sing. rare. 

1731 Genii. Mag. I. 289 The stay he has an invincible 
aversion to, as giving a stiffness that is void of all grace. 
*79S Wolcot (P. Pindar) Pindariatia Wks. 1812 IV. 188 
Long, very long, was Mistress Dinah’s waist ; The stiff stay 
high before. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair iii. He had tried, 
in order to give himself a waist, every girth, stay, and 
waistband then invented. *871 l<'igure Training 97 My 
figure when unlaced would scarcely betray the fact that I 
had ever worn a stay. 

+ e. (See quot.) Obs. 

x688 Holme Armoury m. 94/r In a Womans Gown theie 
are., the Stayes, which is the body of the Gown before the 
Sleeves are put too, or covered with the outward stuff, 
f 4 . ? A bag for applying a poultice. Obs. 

1683 J, Cooke Marrow Chirurg. vr. § 2, ix. (cd. 4) 215 As 
for the Throat, a Saffron-Stay, or a Millipedes sowed up in 
a Stay, which is reputed excellent. 1728 E. Smit ii Compl. 
Houseiu. (ed. 2) 249 A Stay to prevent a sore Throat. . , Take 
Rue, ..mix it with Honey [etc.]. .sew it up in a Linen Stay, 
and apply it. 

6. attrib. and Comb. a. Obvious combinations, 
as (sense 3) stay-binding , -busk, -cord, -maker, 
-making, -stitcher, -wearer, -worker. 

x88a Caulfrild & Saward Diet. Heedleruork 460 *Stay 
Bindings., are of twilled cotton, and may be had in white, 
grey, drab,, .and buff colour. 2858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, 
* Stay-busk, a stiff piece of wood, steel, or whalebone for 
the front support of a woman's stays. x88a Caulfcild & 
Saward Diet. Needlework 460 "Stay Cord, . is to be had 
made of cotton and of linen, tor the purpose of lacing stays. 
2730 Berkeley Let, Wks. 1871 IV. 172 One of Mrs. Van 
Homrigh’s creditors (I think a "stay-maker) was in France. 
X79X Boswell fohnson an, 1737, At the house of Mr. Noiris, 
a staymaker. 2864 D. Allan Hist. Sk. Kirriemuir is He 
also wove cloth for staymakers. x888 Pall Mall Gaz. 4 June 
xo/x The parties conducted a large "stay-making and ladies’ 
underclothing business. 1723 Loud. Gaz. No. 6x92/9 Eliza- 
beth Beker, .."Stay-stitcher. *871 Figure-Training 31 As a 
"stay- wearer of a quarter of a century, you will, perhaps, 
allow me to [etc.]. 1879 St. George's Hasp. Rep. IX. 141 
"Stay-worker, 

b. Special comb. ; stay-band St., an iron rod 
serving to keep one leaf of a folding door in position; 
stay-bar, (a) Arch, (see quot. 1836) ; (b) a bar for 
keeping a casement window open at a certain 
angle ; (c) =» stay-rod ; + stay-bobbin, cord used 
for lacing stays ; stay-bolt, a bolt connecting plates 
of a boiler, to secure them against internal pressure ; 
f stay-braid, a kind of braid used in ornamenting 
stays (1 775 in Ash) ; stay-end (see quot.); stay- 
goods, the materials of which stays are made 
(Ash); stayhold nonce-word, a firm foothold; 
stay-book, (see quot. 1860); stay -irons, (a) (see 
quot. 1833); ( b ) (see quot. 1876); stay-rod, a 
rod serving to give support, or to connect two parts 
of a machine or structure to prevent displacement ; 
stay-slot Sc., a diagonal bar of a hurdle; stay- 
tube, in a multitubular boiler, each of a number of 
tubes that are made stronger than the rest, and fitted 
with nuts so as to serve as stays between the tube- 
plate and the front of the boiler ; stayword rare, a 
saying or maxim that gives support. 

X844H. Stephens Bk. Farm 1 . 199 The upper-bam door, of 
two vertical leaves, requires an iron "stay-band to fasten it 
with. 2399 MS. Ace. Exch, K. R- 473/“ ro. 2, .j. "staybarre 
.v, transonbarrez. 1303-4 Rec. St. Mary at Hill (1903) 232 
Payd for a stay bar of yerryn to stay the Nev pevys [ =s pews] 
in tojbe vavtt. 1332-3 in E. Law Hampton Crt. Pal. (1883) 
348 Payd to Johna Guylders, smythe, for 170 lockketts, 25 
staybarres. 2836 Parker Gloss. Archil. {1850) 1 . 443 Stay 


ban the horizontal iron bar which extends in one piece along 
the top of the mullions of a traceried window. 1839 Civil 
Engin. $ Arch. Jml. II. 362/1 One of the most universally 
useful of these is a window fastening, or staybar. 1846 
[see stay-rod]. 1773 Ash. “’’Stay-bobbin, a kind of bobbin 
used for stays. 1839 R. S. Robinson Nani, Steam Eng. 
xx8 Strong "stay bolts, rivetted at each end, secure the 
flues to each other, and to the sides of the boiler. 2884 
Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl., ‘“Stay end, the end of a back- 
stay in a carriage. Stay-ends are sold separately as pieces 
of carriage hardware. 2831 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. <5 Eng. 
I. 619 He was sliding down a precipice seeming to offer 
some narrow ridge giving "stayhold to This feet. 2743 Boston 
Gaz. in Alice M. Earle's Costume Col. Times (1894) 240 
Silvei’d "Stayhooks. 2772 Smollett Humphry Cl. 21 Apr. 
(1815) 29 She pretended she was cheapening a stay-hook. 
x86o Fairholt Costume (ed. 2) 591 Stay-kook, a small hook 
stuck in front of the boddice for hanging a watch or etui 
upon, 2833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. § 84 Cast-iron case- 
ments t made to open with strong hinges, latches and spring 
"stay.irons (irons to keep the window open). 2876 Voylc 

6 Stevenson Milit, Diet. 402/1 Stay-irons, in artillery 
carriages, the iron rods which connect the ends of the axle- 
bed to the splinter-bar. 2844 H. Stephens Bk, Farm II. 
542 Two iron "stay-rods pass from the end frames to the 
shafts as an additional support to the latter, 2846 A. Young 
Naut. Did. 310 Each engine has two of these frames, the 
whole supported by strong malleable iron stay-bars or stay- 
iods. a 2844 Main in H. Stephens' Bk. Farm II. 70 The 2 
"stay-slots are cut with a bend at the bottom, and rather 
sharply pointed. 2887 Encycl. Brit, XXII. 499/1 (Steam- 
Engine), There are 127 tubes at each end, 46 of which are 
"stay-tubes. 2897 Westm.Gaz. 26 June 10/2 The Prince of 
Wales naturally finds in the motto of his crest a "stayword. 

Stay (ste‘), sbfi Also 6 stey, stale, staye. 

[f. Stay 0.1] 

1 . The action of stopping or bringing to a stand 
or pause; the fact of being brought to a stand or 
delayed; a stoppage, arrest, or suspension of action; 
a check, set-back. 

2337 Hen. VIII in St. Papers (1834) II. 423 Sithens the 
first stey of the violence of the late rebellion of the said 
Thomas Fytrgarald. 2350 Crowley Last Trumpet 283 As 
men that woulde never fynde stay, Tyll all the earth were 
in theyr hand. 2352 Robinson tr. Mare's Utopia ir. vi. 
(1895I 224 In le3se than iii yeres space their was nothing in 
the Grek tonge that they lackede. They were able to 1 eade 
good authors wy thoutanny stay e [L. inoffense]. 2594 Spenser 
Epithal. 250 Foure out the wine without restraint or stay. 
2594 Kyd Cornelia 11. 352 F raile men . . Had neuer power to 
practise stayes Of this celestiall influence. 2623 Bacon Eis., 
Vicissitude (Arb.) S72*As farre, as the Weaknesse of Humane 
Iudgement, can giuestay to so great Rcuolutions. 2628 Dicuv 
Voy, Mediterr. (Camden) 2 To protect the skipper from a like 
stay againe if he should meete with other men of wai re in his 
iorney to London. 1640 in Rushworth Hist. Coll. ill. (2692) I. 
164 That there beastayof committing any waste in the felling 
of any Wood. 2820 Scott Lady of L. v. xxi, Whose fiety 
steeds ill brooked the stay Of the steep street and crowded 
way. 284a Macaulav Iloratius lxiii. But for this stay, ere 
close of day We should have sacked the town. 286a Borrow 
Wild Wales III. 99 A conqueror who no stay will brook. 
2886 Pall Mall Gas. 9 Sept. la/x It is bard to see what de- 
cent case Mr. Parnell will be able to make out for that stay 
upon the right of eviction which fo/ms a provision of his bilL 
2898 Daily News 22 Sept. 4/3 Our Special Correspondent 
suggests as a practicable minimum the stay of armaments 
for five years. 

b. Law. Suspension of a judicial proceeding, 
254a in Vicary's Anat. (1888) App. 111.1.225 The Wardeyns 
of the Surgeons.. to be here the next Court day.. for the 
Stey of theyr sute in the Escheker. £2590 Sir T. More 
(Malone Soc.) 603 Some of the Benche Sir, think it very fit 
that stay be made, and giue it out abroade the execution is 
deferd till morning, 2627 Earl of Worcester in Buccleuch 
MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 208 There was a letter.. for 
the stay of a suit depending in the Chancery. x6zx Elmng 
Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 31 Whether Yelverton made 
a stay of the last patent, and the reason why he past yt? 
2743 Kames Beets. Crt. Sess. /730-JZ (1799) 67 This, .makes 
it necessary for the charger to get the stay to his diligence 
removed. 273a J. Louthian Form of Process (ed. 2) 214 And 
then asks her, Whatshe can say for herselfin stay of Execu- 
tion. 1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. viii. 223 To obtain any 
stay of proceedings, other than by arrest of judgment or writ 
of error, . . is likewise a praemunire. 2836 Ann. Reg., Chron. 
63/a The prisoner’s counsel then moved for a stay of execu- 
tion. 2873 Maine Hist. Instit. x, 282 The Distress when 
seized was in certain cases liable to a Stay. 

+ o. To make stay of: to put a stop to (an 
action) ; to arrest (a person) ; to intercept (goods, 
etc.) in transit; to stop the circulation of (a book). 

157a in 13th Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm. App. iv. 12 To make 
staie of suche frebutters, rovers and men of warre with their 
shipes and b'oates. 2386 F, Grevil Let. in Arber Garner I. 
488, 1 think fit there be made stay of that mercenary book. 
2633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. 1. xxi. 229 Whereupon hee 
wrote unto the Lord Deputie this ensuing Letter, making 
stay of the Lord Awdley untill be should receiue answer 
thereof. 264a Declar, Lds. $ Comm, cone, Necess. Kingd. 

7 Jan. 3 Stay is made of tbeir Cole-ships. *647 May Hist. 
Parlt. 11. iv. 73 They should take special care to make stay 
of all Arms and Ammunition carrying towards York. 2648 
Heylin Relat. <J- Observ, a 121 Major Generali Lambert 
had made stay ot a Scotish Gentleman. 1654 E. Johnson 
Wonder-working Provid. za He will ease you of your 
burden by making stay of any farther resort unto you. 

f d. cotter. An appliance for stopping. Obs. 
23*3-34 Fitzherb. Hush, § 3 The plough-fote. .is a staye 
to order of what depenes the ploughe shall go. 

•j* 2 . Control ; restraint ; self-control. Obs. 

1556 J. Heywood Spider $ F. xiii. 25 Stey in himselfehe 
toke. 2362 Norton & Sackv. Gorboduc 1. ii. 307 That they, 
restreyned by the awe of you, May Hue in compasse of well 
tempered staye. 2396 Danbtt tr. Comines (1614) 218 Yet 
was it much that hee had such stay of himselfe. x6az Bacon 
Hen. VII , X4 Well shewing and fore-tokening the wisdoms 
stay, and moderation of the Kings spirit of Gouerntnent 
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3 . A coming to a stand ; a cessation of progress 
or action ; a stop, pause, halt. Phr. to make (a) slay. 

C1530 Jyl of Brentford s Test. (1871) 14 Now hold your 
hand, and make a stay there. 1585 T. Washington tr. 
Nickolay's Voy. in. viii. 82 b, Trauaihng both day and night 
without any rest or stay. 1586 Let. to EarlLepLesterS She 
might by the stay thereof, procure the heauie displeasure of 
Almightie God. 1590 Shaks. Mtis. N. v. i. 428 Tripaway, 
make no stay. 1598 Florid, Falchi ', ate staies when a horse 
doth rest vpon hts hinder parts. 1609 Holland Avan. 
Marcell, 262 Among whome there was now no hoe nor stay 
at allof their hands. 1609 Bible (Douay) Josh. x. 12 rnarg., 
Josue did thinke if the moone moued the sunne also must 
necessarily moue so he obtained the stay of both. 1616 
R. C. Times’ Whistle (18711 76 Yet fond man Runnes in this 


urvu 1 ihwuuuis v,io5ij ix. 02 ic was nignc 

before they came thither., because of the stays she made fay 
the way. 1641 J. Taylor (Water P.) Last Voy. A 6, With 
many stops, stayes, and taking ieaves, wee gat to Oatlands 
at night, a 1648 Ld. Herbert Hen. VIII (1683) 43 At last 
he commands a stay. 1659 Hammond On Psalms cx, 7. 566 
Souldiers..that are thirsty, but will not make stay at an 
Inne. 0x7x1 Prior Epigr. Bp. Atterburyl, Without stop 
or stay,.. make the best of your way. 2805 Words w. 
Waggoner 1. 36 And up the craggy hill ascending Many 
a stop and stay he makes. 1843 Ruskin Mod. Painters I. n. 
111. i. § 8 We can plunge far and farther, and without stay or 
end, into the profundity of space. 

fb. A cessation of hostility or dissension. 
Also, a means of reconciliation. Obs. 

*563 Homilies. II. xii Nativity A aaa j, A Messias, or 
medlatour l ..whiche shoulde make intercession, and put 
him selfe as a staye hetwene both partes, to pacifie the 
wrath and indignation conceaued agaynst sinne, and [etc.]. 


UV1. UUV.UU VTA ALA J. UWVC, tUl SJQilUitUy WCX C Ui uai 

to bee in uprore within it selfe by intestine dissention. 

1 0, Astr. Stay of the sun = Solstice. Obs. 
XS38 Elyot Diet., Solstitium , the stay of che sonne, whan 
he can not beeyther hygher or lower. 1355 Eden Decades 
1. 11. (Arb.) 72 In no place towarde the stay of the sonne 
(cauled Solsticiuni) can the night be equall with the day 
+d. Mus. — Pause sb. 3 b. Obs. 

1667 C. Simpson Compcnd Pract. Mus. 25 This Mark or 
Arch is also set.. over certain particular Notes in the 
middle of Songs, when (for humour) we are to insist orstay a 
little upon the said Notes j and thereupon it is called a Stay, 
or Hold. 

fe. A* stop, sign in punctuation; the pause 
indicated by a stop. Obs. 

*596 Coote Engl. School-m. v. (1627) 2 6 Those which we 
do call points or stayes in writing, as this marke (,).. 
noteth a small stay ; two pricks thus (:) makes a longer 
stay ; and one prick thus (■) is put for a ful stay. 

+ 4 . Delay, postponement, waiting. To make 
stay oft to withhold for a time ; to postpone. Obs. 

1330 Cromwell in Merriman Life ft Lett. (1902) I. 320 
Your chauncelour shall do the semblable in another request 
made by his Maiestie unto him without staye tract or 
further stycking. 1386 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 103 
If it shall notwithstanding seeme further convenient unto 
your L. to make stay of his acceptance, a 159a Greene 
Jos. IV, iv. v. 1998, I like no stay; go write, and I will 
agne. 1399 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. x. iii [viii], Bounty 
forbids to paull our thankes with stay. *6qs Chapman All 
Footes v. 1. H 4, Hast, for the matter will abide no staye. 
16x1 Sir P. Bartv in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comin.) 

To make stay of the money lately agreed to be paid. 
1027 J* Ware in Lett* Lit, Men (Camden) 1357 1 have now. 
after almost a yeare’s stay, returned unto you (by this 
Nearer) the MS. Life of St Modwen. 1633 T. Stafford 
Pac. Htb. l vo. 56 Her cause of stay was, the danger of 
the way. 1630 S. Clarke Eccl.Hist. 1. (1654) 50 Peace 
wll come, albeit theie be a little stay for a while. 167X 
Milton Samsmt 1536 A little stay will bring some notice 
hither. 1707 Mortimer Hush. 423 There is no Stock you 
can have Money in that will turn to better account tho' 
yon stay long for it; nor any thing that it can be better 
secured in, which I think will make amends for the Stay 

+ 5 . A cause of stoppage ; an obstacle, hindrance. 

«iS33 Berners M . Aurel. (1346) Tvijb, I shall 

f the of Fort “ne. 1548 Udall Erasm. Par. 
Matt e m, 7-10 That mennes pronitie to naughtynes. bevneo 
r Ji th - these st ayes ( myght be refreyned Lm 
ffif pwn P 6 r?r C ?f 0 ny t nca o * 5 S* Robinson Mores 

etc y (ArM^ k Wh ""f * 5 ' 

^i b I ,d i Unt0 are disposed. 1398 R. Bsr^ 

A , ndrta ™' »i A» mora ilE wAHeeis a 
stay, hindrance, or let to him. 1631 Gouge God's Arrows 
1. g 20. 26 Good losiah was a stay of those judgements 
AW* 9 ?d had threatned. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Ch, 

«i. Not grudging, that thy lust hath bounds and 
states. 2665 Dryden Ind. Queen iv. i. My Rage, like 
to d-ujp Streams swell'd by some stay, Shall from this 
Opposition get new force. 

1 * Is. A demur, hesitation, scruple. Obs. 

Thl S r Q c£ R ?L VI ' EY . 1834 couate hym not wyse, 

”, *j keth not by all meanes that he canne devise To 
y.v/,^L eS i°? the .- wyt > out ? a ny s ‘aye. 1566 Feckenham 
(title) ihe declaration of suche Scruples, and staies of Con. 
science, touchinge_ the Othe of the Supremacy. 2367 Jewel 
7 s “ ke a ' Heretiques, and Schismtiques, 
and Despisers of Chnste, . .that make staie at it, or cannot 
receme it, then [etc.]. 

6 . The action or fact of staying or remaining in 
a place, continued presence ; an Instance of this, a 
period of temporary residence or continuance in a 
place, a sojourn. 


1538 London in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. nr. III. 215 We 
went to every place of them, and toke suche a vewand stay 
among them as the tyme wolde permytt. 2377-87 Harri- 
son England n. v. (1877) 1. 120 As a testimome of his pre- 
sence and staies from time to time as he did trauell. 1396 
Shaks. Merck, V. in. ii. 328 Till I come againe, No bed 
shall ere be guilty of my stay, a x6ox 7 Marston Pasquil 
<$- Hath. 1. 165 Daughter, lay your expresse commandement 
vpon the stay of Master Mamon. x6ox Holland Pliny 
xxxi. iii. II. 408 Low grounds where theie is a settling or 
stay of raine water fallen from higher places. 16x9 in Foster 
Eng. Factories India (190 6 ) 143 Having. . lymited the com. 
mander 15 dayes stay there. 1635 in VerneyMem. (1907) 1 . 86, 
I do not intend to make a long stay there. 1664 D. Fleming 
in Extr. St. Papers rel. Friends Ser. n. (1911) 191 The 
Trainband horse. .are to continue here dureing the Judges 
stay. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 898 Let him surer barr His Iron 
Gates, if he intends our stay In that dark durance. 1670 W. 
Clarke Nat. Hist. Nitre 34 Lots Wife was only by looking 
Back, so small a stay, overtaken by this Artillery of Heaven. 
1733 Chatham Lett, to Nephew T, Pitt xiti. (1805) 72, 
I have delayed writing to you in expectation of hearing 
farther from you upon the subject of your stay at college. 
1789 Mrs. Piozzi fount. France I. 17 Her stay in Lon- 
don was longer than mine in Paris. 1707 Ht, Lee Canterb. 
T., Old Woman's T. (1799) I. 370 St. Aubert..strenu. 
ouslv urged his stay. 1843 Budd Dis. Liver 270 Because 
the bile, during its stay in the bladder, becomes concen- 
trated, *878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 108 As though their 
stay was not going to be a short one, 1884 Church Bacon 
viii. 206 It was one of man’s first duties to ai range for his 
stay on earth according to the real laws which he could 
find out if he only sought for them. 2897 Westm , Gas. 

1 Sept. 3/1 Every year has added to the stay of children at 
school. 

f b. A place of sojourn ; a fixed abode. Obs. 
1366 Drant Hor. Sat. r. v. Dib, As nowe I am, I coulde 
not wyshe almoste a better staye. c 2386 C’tess Pembroke 
Ps. lxxx. iv, O God, retorne, ana from thy starry stay Review 
this vyne. 139a Kyd Sol. ft Pers. 11. 1. 266 Whether shall 
I go c If into any stay adioyning Rhodes, They will betray 
me. X894A. Laing Mi sc. Poems 108 (E.D.D.) If we sud 
hae nae it her stay Than hell beyond the tomb. 

+ c. Continuance in a state, duration. Obs. 

*SJS Spenser Col. Clout 98 Record to vs that louely lay 
againe : The staie whereof shall nought these eares annoy, 
c 1600 Shaks. Bonn. xv. a When I consider euery thing that 
growes Holds in perfection but a little moment :. .Then the 
conceit of this inconstant stay Sets you most rich in youth 
before my sight, a x68o Glanvill Saddnctsmus 1. (1682) 
122 For there can be no petception of the external Object, 
unless the Object that is to be perceived act with some stay 
upon that which perceiveth. 1700 Dkyden Cock ft Fox 
673 Alas, what stay is there in human state. 

d. Staying power; power of endurance ; strength; 
power of resistance. Now somewhat rare. 

1386 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1589) 49 Prudence, 
Magnanimztie, and J ustice at e ankers of greatest stay. 1390 
Spenser F. Q. iv. xi. 33 But Thame was stronger, and of 
better stay. 1890 Spurgeon in Voice (N.Y.) 21 Aug. 7/2 
Some men are always great at beginnings; but they have 
no stay m them. 

7 . A stationary condition, a standstill ; a state 
of neither advance nor retrogression. Chiefly in 
phrases, at or in a or one stay, rarely at stay. 

Now somewhat arch., chiefly in echoes of the Prayer-book 
phiase in quot. 1349. 

* 3*5 Berners Froiss. II. cxxxvi. [cxxxii.] 379 Then the 
duke stode m. a staye, and toke counsayle what was beste 
to do. XS 4 * in Ty tier's Hist. Scot. (1864) III. 6 note, This 
busyness., whtche, at this present, is at such a staye, that 
[etc.]. 2346 Phaer Bk. Childr. (1333) T vij b, The pulse is 
incertayn, and neuer at one stay. 2349 Bk. Comm. Prayer, 
Burial of Dead, Man that is borne of a woman., neuer con- 
tmueth in one staye. 2333 Brende Q. Curtins u. g b, The 
king m y" meane season stode at a staye. 2356 J. Heywood 
•Spider # F. ix, 36 Here stoode they both, a while in silent 
Gresham m Burgon Life (1839) I. =92 So that 
now the Quene s Majestie’s credit ys at a whole steye. 
*S 79 uvi.K'B, Heskins Pari, 139 Then is he at a staye, he 
ran go no further. 2393 Hunnis Life $ Death fosefh 34 
»4, ac -2 b yet amased wa s. and stood in doubtful stay. 
2398 K. Bernard tr. Terence, Phormiox. viii, I am brought 
to such a stay that I knowe not what to doe with him. 
2600 Surflet Country Farm vn. xviii. 830 [Oaks have] 
one hundred years to growe, one hundred to stande at a 
state, and one hundred to decline and fall away. 2622 
Bible Lev. sail. 3 And beholde, if the plague in his sight 

^n at r.f„ Stay, J n Vr hs „P la ® ue spr « a , d not in the skinne, 
then [etc.]. 1681 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 1168/2, 

lam brought to that stay, that [etc.]. 2738 Binnell Descr. 
Thames 1 81 A River Pike grows fast till he arrives at twenty- 
T/-; 1 ,™ ln * tk „en he stands a little more at stay. 
2852 Meredith Love tn V alley ii, Swifter she seems in her 
stay than in her flight. _ 2873 Manning Mission Holy Ghost 
iv. 106 We are never in one stay. 2876 Bridges Gvmnfh 
XXv3 ‘ n tue onl y should the swi/t life stand at stay 
xSSo Froude Bunyan ix. 151 In this world of change t§e 
Vlew a lters fast, and never continues in one stay. 

. t A permanent state or condition. Chiefly 
in phrase in good {quiet, etc.) stay. Obs. 

“ Furnivall Ballads fr. MSS. I. 311 Then they 
be^ stev X t h^ 5°/’ this tyme ’ * brou £ ht rnglond Lto a 

NaN I I , 1S4 ? Lem ' f Piteous Treat, in 

fe. IV ’ s ??^ a A11 Tbyn g es beynge in good 

Ordre and Staye. 1344 Betham Precepts WaA.div. f Hf 
My counsayl is, to set all thynges m quvet stave fln rt 
^ S0 ( ^^ ers variance] agayne to concorde * ko 

Sf to7Jl^f- kn ° W j, 1 is ?°sUli y weo;LTomso g re S a^ 

recent thl * 49 Be ye diligence and wisdom of ye 

. cuat * e wes brocht to sum stay. *S74 Gamma 
Gurton 1. ,, Aske them what they aylef or w^o brought 


them in this staye ? 2380-3 Greene Mamittia Wks. (Gro- 
sart) II. 207 Hath she not promised to chaunge..the state 
of a Curtizan into the staie of a matron. 1616 Healey tr. 
Theophrastus 90 The State is at an euill stay, where more 
then one the Scepter sway. 

t c. To set in or at stay : to reduce to order or 
quiet ; to settle. Also to set a stay , to set stays : 
to settle matters. Obs. 

1338 in Lett. Suppress, Monasteries (Camden) 203 But in 
all tnes placys I have sett steys by indenturys making, and 
the common sealys sequestering, so that [etc.]. 234a Lam. $ 
Piteous Treat, in Harl. Misc. (1745) IV. 505/1 Tnemperour 
beyng in AUmeigney, to Thentent to appease and set a staye 
in the Controuersyes and Dyssencyons, which are amonge 
the Allmeignes in Matters of Religion. 2335 Phaer JEneid 
1. (1358) Aij b, But first is best the fluddes to set in staie 
[L. sed motos praestat_ contponere fluctus\, 2362 Norton 
8 c Sackv. Gorbodnc m. i. 56 So shall you force Them to agree, 
and holde the lande in stay. 2368 Grafton Chron. II. 8 
He would first set such a stay in his Duchy of Normandie, 
that [etc.]. 1373 Churchyard Chiphes (1817) 187 Such fals- 
hood raignde, and raged in the land.. .But by my friendes, 
I set these thinges in staye. 2623 Liber Depos. Archd. 
Colch, (MS.) 74 Finding him very weake and sicke, he asked 
him [the said Testator] whether he had sett things at a staye. 
8. Combinations: stay-law U.S. a legislative 
enactment establishing a general moratorium; 
t stay-liquor Salt-making, sea-water left by the 
tide, exposed in feeding-ponds for partial evapora- 
tion ; stay-maker nonce-wd., one who makes a long 
stay ; fstay-rig Sc. (see quot.). 

2880 T. M. Cooley Const. Law U.S. A. 311 The with- 
drawal of the remedy for a time by *stay laws is an impair- 
ment of the obligation of contracts. x68a J. Collins Salt ft 
Fishery 19 This Liquor . . is called *Stay-Liquor. 2897 W. C. 
Hazlitt Four Generations II, 243 Meadows was a desperate 
*staymaker. 2392 in A. Maxwell’s Hist. Old Dundee (1884) 
242 At the tails of all their rigs to make ane *stayrig upon 
the auld bounds of the said acres [ footn. A cross ridge to 
stay the plough]. 

Stay (stei), v . 1 Pa. t. and pa. pple. stayed 
(st^d). Forms: 5 steyyn, 6 stee, stai, 6-7 
staye, staie, stey(e, 7 steaye, 5- stay. Pa. t. 
and pple. 5-8 stayd, 6 Sc. stayit, -et, steyit, 6-7 
stayde, staied, staide, 6-9 staid, 6— stayed. 
£Prob. a. OF. ( e)stai ( e)stei- , flexional stem of 
ester (:— L. stare) to stand. Cf. the earlier Restay v. 

In AF. the regular form of the pres. sing, indie, was estais, 
estait ; an inf. *esteier, *estaier may have existed in collo- 
quial use, but has not been found ; the gerund esteaunt 
(three syllables) occurs in Boeve de Haumtone (ed . Stimming) 
2244. Eastern and North-eastein dialects of OF. haveaninf. 
form estevr. Other North-eastern forms cited by Godefroy 
raestaieiz (2 pi. pres.), stairont (3 pi. fut.). 

The view adopted by Skeat, that the original sense was to 
support (see Stay vF), and that from this the other senses 
were developed in the order 'to hold, retain, delay, abide', 
cannot be said to involve any abstract improbability, but the 
chronology of the appearance of the senses in English is 
strongly unfavourable to it.) 

I. intr. * To cease moving, halt. 

+ 1 . To cease going forward ; to stop, halt ; to 
arrest one’s course and stand still. Obs. (exc. as 
in b.) 

0x440 Promt. Parv. 473/1 Steyyn or steppyn of gate 
{v. r. stoppyn), restito, oosto. 2576 Gascoigne Philomene 
(Arb.) 00 She came apace, and stately did she stay. 1378 
Lvte Dodoens HI. xxxix. 372 Whosoeuer hath receiued of 
this seede [stavesacre], must walke without staying. 2394 
bHAKS. Rich. Ill, 1. ii. 33 Stay you that beare the Coatse, 

& set it down. 2602 Holland Pliny viii. xl I. 2x9 The 
dogges which be neere unto Nilus, lap of the riuer, running 
s rtjj and never stay while they are drinking, because they 
will give no vantage at all to be a prey unto the greedie 
Crocodiles. 26x2 Bible Josh. x. 13 Ana the Sunne stood 
still, and the Moone stayed, vntill tne people had auenged 
themselues vpon their enemies. 2640 tr. Verdtrc's Rom. 
of Rom. 1. xxu. 96 Their Bark staying at an Island,., they 
went on shore. 2777 Sir W. Jones Caissa 135 With radiant 
feet he pierc d the clouds nor stay'd Till in the woods he 
saw the beauteous maid. 

. k. To stop, halt, pause and (do somewhat), or 
m order to (do something). Now somewhat rare. 

*577 Harrison England in. iv. 103 in Holinshed, His 
gromes and gentlemen passed by it as disdaining to stoupe 
« take vp such a trifle : but he knowing y* owner com- 
maunded one of them to staye & take it vp. 2600 Shaks. 
fy XI • u 54 Anon a carelesse Heard. .lumps along by 

ti h . er staies to greet him. 2750 Gray Long Story 
55 fne Heroines. . Rap'd at the door, nor stay’d to ask, But 
bounce into the parlour enter’d. *794 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Myst. Udolpho xxviii, Emily scarcely stayed to thank him 
for it. 2863 Visct. Milton & W. JB. Chkadlb M-W. Pas- 
sage by Land vui. (1867) 120 When we stayed to camp, [we] 
servered and shook as we essayed to light a lire. 

2. To cease or desist from some specified activity. 
Const, from. Obs. ox arch. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 86 This is the purpose and 
meaning of them all, in generall s not to stay, till they haue 
procured the slaughter of Caesar. 2390 Spenser F. Q. i. vif. 

15 He nearknedj.and did stay from further barmes. 2622 
.dible a Kings xiiL 18 And he smote thrise, and stayed. 
2011 ts . Jonson Catiline l i, He that, building, stayes at one 
.bloore, or the second, hath erected none. 1634 Z. Coke 
x-ogicft 77 fn Etymologies we must not go on without End, 
outmust stay in some that isfirst. 2864 Amelia B. Edwards 
■° a f*ra s H 1st. lix, I wept, and could not stay from weeping. 
To. To cease speaking, break off one’s dis- 
course ; to pause, stop or hesitate before speaking, 
caid also of a discourse. Obs. 
f*! 1 T. Wilson Logic u. Kij, Aesope coulde not vtter his 

at ’nrge* hut dyd stammer, and staye muche in his 
peche, 2353 Eden Decades (Arb.) a86 And here steyinge 
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a whyle, he began to speake ageyne and sayde. 157* Grin- 
dal Injunct. B iv b, Nor the Minister shafi pawse or stay 
betweene the morning prayer, Letanie and Communion. 
1600 Chester PI. Proem 168 And after those ended, yet doth 
not the storie staye. *665 Hooke Microgr. 25, I cannot 
here stay.. to examine the particular Reasons of it. 1671 
Milton P. It. iv. 48s So talk’d he, while the Son of God 
went on And staid not, but in brief him answer’d thus. 

c. In imper. used as an injunction to pause, 
arrest one’s course, not to go on doing something. 
Hence often = give me time to consider, decide, 
etc. ; wait for me to make some remark or give 
some order. 

*590 Siiaks. Com. Err. v. i. 364 Stay, stand apart, I 
know not which is which. 1598 — Merry W. v. v. 84 But 
stay, I smell a man of middle earth. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. 
Man in Hum. (ifioi) L 4, Cle. Stay now let me see, oh 
signior Snow-liuer I had almost forgotten him. 1749 Field- 
ing Torn Jones xiv. vii, If you knew my father, you would 
never think of obtaining his consent— -Stay, there is one 
way. 1823 Scott Quentin D. xxxiii, And begone !— Yet 
stay. 1873 B. Harts Caldwell 0/ Springfield in Fiddle- 
town, etc. 81 Nothing more did I say? Stay one moment ; 
you’ve heard [etc.]. 

3. Of an action, activity, process, etc.: To be 
arrested, to stop or cease at a certain point, not to 
progress or go forward. Obs. or arch. 

1563 in Vicary’s Aunt. (1888) App. nr. 164 The same courte 
..shall stey & cease vntyll the xv. tb daye of September next 
commynge. *370-6 Lambarde Pcramb. Kent (1826) 20 r 
Neither did the matter stay here. *303 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 
11. iv. 76 And’t please your Grace, here my Commission 
stayes. 167* Milton P. R. iv. 421 Nor yet staid the terror 
there. 1820 Keats Hyperion 1. 295 Therefore the opera- 
tions of the dawn Stay (f in their birth, 

+ b. Of a line : To cease being prolonged, to 
terminate (at a point). Obs. 

*363 Shute Archit. Dj b, The vprigbte line, which staieth 
at the ouerthwart line. x66o H. Bloome Archit. Dd 1, 
Turne another halfe Circle, which shall slay at the place. 

** To remain stationary. 

4. To remain in a place or in others’ company 
(as opposed to going on or going away). 

*373 Gascoigne Glasse Govt. v. ii.Wks. 1910 II. 74 Fidns. 
Stay a while good fellowe. . . Nuntius. Yea hut I may not 
long tary. 139* Shaks. Two Gent. n. vii. 62 If you thinke 
so, then stay at home, and go not. x6aa Pory tr. Leo's 
Africa ix. 334 In rainie weather it so increaseth, that tra- 
uellers..are constrained to stale two or three dales by the 
riueis side till it be decreased. 1613 Heywood Foure Pren- 
iises 1. B 3 b, If I knew where to go to warre, I would not 
stay in London one houre longer. X700T. Brown Amusern. 
Ser, 4 Com. 19 Those that won't take the Pains to follow 
us, may stay where they aie. *702 Sir D. Hume Diary 
Pari. Scot. (Bannatyne Club) 82 As to the tianspoiting the 
Forces, she [the Queen] signifies her inclinations it be done, 
unless there be an absolute necessity for their staying. 1726 
Swift Gulliver 1. i, I giew weary of the sea, and intended 
to stay at home with my wife and family 1733 Richardson 
Grandison (1734) 1. 1. 398 He comes for half an hour, and 
stays an hour. *737 Gray Bard xox Stay, oh stay 1 nor 
thus forlorn Leave me unbless'd. *832 Hr. Martineau 
Homes Abroad i. 18 His wife seemed uttcily indifferent 
whether she w6nt or staid. *849 M. Arnold Forsaken 
Merman 20 Mother dear, we cannot stay! *897 Hall 
Caine Christian x, If you 're hadly bored we’ll not stay long. 

• b. contextually. To be allowed to remain; to 
be left in (undisturbed) residence or tenancy. 

*763 Bickerstaff Maid of Mill II. ii. 27 , 1 am determined 
farmer Giles shall not stay a moment on my estate, after 
next quarter day. 

o. To remain and (do something). 

1596 Shaks. x Hen. IV, v. iv. 47 Stay, and breath awhile. 
160* and Pt. Return fr. P amass, v. iv. 2237 Nay stay a 
while and helpe me to content. 1833 T. Hook Parson's 
Dan. 1. ii, * You will stay and take some tea, Mr. Shering- 
ham,' said Lovell. 1883 ‘ Mrs. Alexandfr ’ Valerie's Fate 
v, 'I need not go, I suppose?’ ‘Noll wish you would 
stay and talk.’ 

d. With inf. : To remain or tarry in order to 
(do something). Also to stay to (dinner, etc.). 

*39* Shaics. Two Gent. iv. iv. 66 Away, I say ; stayest thou 
to vexe me here. 1663 Patrick Pilgrim xxii. (1687) 229 If 
you mean to finish your journey, stay not to listen to their 
tales, 1706 E. Ward Wooden World Dies. (1708) 31 The 
Ale-Wives tickle him in the Gills with the Title of Captain, 
which makes him oft-times stay to get drunk in their 
Houses, out of pure Joy and Gratitude. *8x2 Byron Ch. 
Har. n, xcv, Thou hast ceased to be ! Nor stay’d to wel- 
come here thy wanderer home. *819 Scott Ivctnkoe xxvii, 
Some hilding fellow he must be, who dared not stay to asset t 
his claim to the tourney prize which chance had assigned 
him. 1908 S. E. White Riverman viii, Your friend .seems 
a nice.appearing young man, . . Wouldn’t he stay to dinner l 

e. with advs., as to stay away , behind , down , 
in, on, out , up, 

*594 Shaks. Rich, II 7, n. ii. 134 Towards Ludlow then, 
for we will not stay behinde. xoaa J. Taylor (Water P.) 
Shilling B 3, Whilst all the Drawers must stay vp and waite 
Vpon these fellowes be it ne're so late. 1664 in Vemey Mem. 
(1907) II. 236 My fathar stais so long a wae. 17x1 Addison 
Sped. No. X20 5* 14 In Winter. .she grows more assiduous 
in her Attendance, and stays away but half the Time. 1847 
Tennyson Princess Prol. 176 We seven stay’d at Christmas 
up to read. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 341 They might 
come if they liked, and they might stay away if they liked. 
x.883 Brinslev-Richards Seven Years at Eton x. 98. Some, 
times Blazes had a lazy fit, and put himself on the sick list 
for a day. This was called 1 stay-out ', for the reason that 
one had to stay in. Ibid,, One day it happened that I was 
‘ staying out ’ on the same day os Blazes.. 1885 ‘ Mrs. Alex- 
ander ’ Valerie’s Fate vi, I must go with you. I feel as if 
I could not bear to stay behind 1 *90* Athenaum 27 July 
121/1 The habit of frequent ‘staying out,’ Etonian for stay. 
Ing in, on the score of feeble health. 1904 E. H. Coleridge 


Life 4 Corr. Ld, Coleridge I. iv. 58 Friends. . who wrote to 
him during the vacations and when he was obliged to ‘stay 
down ’, owing to prolonged ill-health. 1911 A. Plummer 
Churches Brit. bef. A.D. 1000 I. iv. 122 Wilfrid made the 
giave mistake of staying on in Gaul, 

f. U.S. (See quot.) 

1889 Farmer Americanisms s.v., Lovers stay with one 
another when courting. 

5. Of a thing: To remain (in a place or posi- 
tion) ; to remain (as opposed to being lost, changing 
its nature, etc.). Now somewhat rare. 

*593 Tcll-Trothcs N. Y. Gift (1876) 5 A lesson learned 
with sti oakes, staies with the scholler. 1639 G. Plattes 
Discoy. Subterm Treas. 29. No royall Mettall will stay in 
the Cinder, but sinke down into the Lead, through an attrac- 
tiue yei tue betwixt them, 1663 Patrick Pilgrim xxviii. r 1 
Having at last overcome the excess of it [re. his joy], and 
dissembled it also while it staid as well as he could, a 1827 
Wordsw. Somnamb. 6a Delightful blossoms for the May 
Of absence 1 but they will not stay, Boin only to depart. 

b, Of food, etc.: To be retained by the stomach 
after swallowing. Also ( U.S. colloq.) to give lasting 
satisfaction to hunger. 

*643 Steer tr. Exp. Chyrurg. ix. 43 By leason of the 
Childs unpatience I could not make the Medicine stay. 
17x9 De Foe Crusoe 11. (Globe) 472, I took a Draught of 
Water without Sugar, and that stay'd with me. 1894 Fiske 
Holiday Star, (igoo) 128 ‘No, 1 replied the boy... ‘No; 
stew’s good, but they don’t stay wid yer. Kin I have some- 
think solid?* 

+ c. To remain adhering to. Obs. rare —1 . 

*684 R. Waller Hat. Exper. 43 We apply’d it to several 
pieces of Straw, which in the Descent of the Mercuiy stayed 
to the sides of the Glass. 

8 . With predicative extension : To remain in 
the specified condition. 

1573-80 Tusser Hush. (1878) xx To stale amis, not hauing 
this. x6oo Shaks. A. Y. L. tit. ii. 348 lie tel you.. who 
Time gallops withal, and who he stands stil withall... Who 
stales it stil withal ? x6oo Pory tr. Leo's Africa 1. 20 That 
this their meate may not stay long vndigested in their 
stomackes, they sup off the foresald bioth. 1640 Suckling 
Ballade upon Wedding 38 Her finger was so small, the Ring 
Would not stay on which he did bring, It was too wide a 
Peck. x8s5 Lynch Rivulet lvii. vi, No heart that desponds 
Desponding need stay. 1865 Ruskin Eth. Dust iv. (1883) 
70, 1 can bend them up and down and they slay bent. X87X 
B. Taylor Faust (1875) II. 11. iii. 121 She grows not old, 
stays ever young and warm. 

b. To stay put : to remain where or as placed ; 
to remain fixed or steady : also fig. (of persons, 
etc.). U.S. colloq. 

1848 Bartlett Did. Amer. s.v. Put, To stay put , to 
remain in order ; not to be disturbed. A vulgar expiession. 
1864 Maria S. Cummins Haunted Hearts I.iv. 46 This curl 
sticks light out stiaight; couldn't you put this pin in for 
ine, so that it would stay put ? 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 
248 He has a prodigious talent, to use our Yankee phiase, 
of staying put. 

fo. To remain without specific definition in a 
general class. Obs. (nonce-use.) 

1392 West 1st Pt. Symbol. 1. xii. (1394) A 3 b, Named 
Contracts, be those which haue a cause bylaw defined, and 
they are called by proper names. The same also be termed 
certain... Besides these all the reste are vneertaine, as stey- 
ing in that their generall appellation or name. 

7. With emphasis or contextual colouring: a. 
To tarry or linger where one is; to delay (as 
opposed to going on). Chiefly with negative. Cf. 
sense 4 d, 

? a 1300 London Lyckpeny ii, (MS. Hail. 367) Yet for all 
that I stayd not longe, TyU to the kynges bench I was 
come. *383 Washington tr. Nicholas's Voy. 1. vi. 4 b, [He] 
was again sent.. to the Kiiyj to aduertise him of our arriual, 
who stayed not, but stiaight wayes ther came with him 
diuers other Chiaous, captmnes and Ianissaries to receiue 
the Ambassadour. x6xx Bible Josh. x. xg And stay you not, 
but pursue after your enemies. Ibid., x Sam. xx. 38 And 
Ionathan cryed after the Iadde, Make speed, haste, stay 
not. x6x6 W. Browne Brit , Past. ir. v. 112 His eye deceiued 
mingles bis colours wrong, There strikes too little, and here 
stayes too long. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus lxi. 196 Husband, 
stay not [ Jam licet vettias] s a bride within Coucheth ready. 

b, To stand one’s ground, stand firm (as opposed 
to fleeing or budging). Now rare. 

*593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, il Iii. 30 And giue them leaue to 
flye, that will not stay. 1397 Lok Sundry Chr. Pass. 1. Hi!, 
But yet (in hope of grace from thee) I stay, And do not 
yeeld, although my courage quaile. 183* Mrs. Browning 
Casa Gutdi Wind. 1. 1082 Who, born the fair side of the 
Alps, will budge, When Dante stays, when Ariosto stays, 
When Petraich stays for ever ? 

f 0 . Of a thing To linger, be long in coming or 
beginning. Obs. 

160a Marston Antonio's Rev. iv. iii, Why stales the doome 
of death ? 1639 Du Verger tr. Camus' Admir. Events 353 
If the good theeves helpe had stay'd a little longer, it is 
likely that it had come too late. 

8 . To reside or sojourn in a place for a longer 
or shorter period ; to sojourn or put up with a 
person as his guest. 

*554 in Tytler Eng. Edw, VI 4 Mary (1839) IL410 From 
Villa Franca unto St. James , . .where hestayeth about two 
days. 1617 A cct. Bk, W. Wray in A ntiquary XXXI I. 214 
He stayed at Rippon one night. 1666 H. Jackson in Extr. 
S. P. rel. Frietids Ser. in. (1912) 248, I travailed Seaven 
miles that morneing, and then stayed at a friends house, in- 
tending in a short time, to have passed on my journey. 
1674 Essex Papers (Camden) I. 288, 1 will come over post 
and«tay a month w th Essex. 1823 A. Clarke Mem. Wesley 
Fam. 314 While she staid with her uncle. 1831 Society I. 
287 She had hoped a very lovely girl staying in the house, 
would be a counter-charm to the other. 1847 Helps Friends | 


1 in C. 1, viii. 121 It was arranged.. that Ellesmere should 
come and stay a day or two with me. 1883 Ruskin Art of 
Eng. 24 Two English ladies, .were staying at the same 
hotel. 1903 Elin. Glyn Viciss. Evangeline 162, I don’t 
think Park Stieet is the place for you to stay. 

b. To dwell, lodge, reside (permanently or 
regularly). Sc. and colonial. 

*754 E. Burt Lett. JV. Scot. (1818) I. ao, I was told that 
I must.. inquire for such a launde (or building), where the 
gentleman stayd, at the tliirdstair, that is, three stories high. 
1800 Monthly Mag. I. 322 [Scotticisms j He stays in the 
Canongate, means, He lives in that suburb. Mod. (Sc.) Mr. A. 
moved last Whitsunday ; I don’t know where he stays now. 
Mod. (Cape Colony: communicated.) Englishman. Who 
lived in that house last? Colonial. Ob, Mr. Biown stayed 
theie. 

o. To come to stay. To become permanent or 
established, to come into regular use or recognition; 
to assume a secure position in public favour or as 
meeting a public need, colloq. 

x86a A. Lincoln Let . to Conkhng 26 Aug. in E. McPher- 
son Poltt. Hist. U.S. Rebell. (1864) 336, 1 hope it [sc. peace] 
will come soon, and come to stay. 1894 Westm. Gas. a May 
2/1 Those dieadful [advertisement] boards— their dimen- 
sions are x8 ft. by 6 ft.— have, as the Yankees put it, ‘ come 
to stay.’ 1901 Athenaum 13 Apr. 435/1 The issue.. of 
Byron’s Ietteis will leave very little doubt., that Lord Byion 
as a letter- writer has ‘ come to stay *. 

9. To remain inactive or quiet ; to wait (without 
doing anything or making progress) ; to put off 
action (until). Cf. stay for , 14 b. ? Obs. 

a 1550 Image Ipocr. iii. 27 in Skelton's Wks. (1843) II. 433 
Some be still and stey, And hope to haue a daye. 1360 
Daus tr. Slcidane's Co/ni/t. xvi, 2t6 All the which thinges 
they haue euer to theyr powers lesisted, and oftedesiied the 
Archebishop, that he woulde staye vntyll the counsell. 
*39* Shaks. Two Gent. 1. ii. 131 Madam : dinner is ready, 
and your father staies. x6ax Elsing Debates Ho. Loids 
(Camden) 125 The booke of the Colleccions of the presidents 
not yett bounde. Whether you wyll use the booke as yt is, 
or staye untill to-moirowe? 1625 Bacon Ess., Delays, 
Fortune is like the Market; wheie many times, if you can 
stay a little, the Pi ice will fall. 1640 Suckling Let. Fragm. 
Aur. (1648) 91 Nor must he stay to act till his people desire. 
a 1703 Burkitt On N. 7 '., Luke ii. 28 Though God slays 
long before he fulfils his promises, he certainly comes at 
last with a double lewardforoui expectation. 1731 Cues') lup. 
Lett, III. ccliv. 166, I told you in a foimer letter.. that I 
should stay till I received the patterns pitched upon by your 
ladies. 

+10. Of a business or other matter: To be deferred 
or postponed for a season ; to be kept waiting, be 
allowed to wait. Obs. 

1642 tr. Perkins' Prof. Bk. v. § 335. 148 Execution shall 
stay during the Tei me of yeares. 1680 Otway Oi phan 1. iv. 
The time has been When business might have stay’d and 
I been heard. 1728 Swipr Jrnl Modern Lady 93 The 
footman, in his usual phrase, Comes up with ‘Madam, 
dinner stays.’ 

+ 11. a. To sciuple.be in doubt, raise difficulties 
(at), b. To delay in (doing something), e. To 
hesitate, delay, be slow, sciuple to (do something), 
d. To refrain from. Obs. 

*533 More Apol. xxii, 133 b, At some of them [prelates pro- 
posed to be replaced by laymen] they stayed and stakered. 
*539 Cromwell in Meiriman Life 4 Lett. (1902) II. 1x4 
It is not to be doubted, but whenne all the rest shulde be 
agreed, no man wold styck nor staye for any parte concern- 
ing her beautie and goodnes but rather haue more then 
contentement. 1331 R. Robinson tr. M ore's U topia 1. (1895) 
83 Whyles they all staye at the chyefeste dowte of all, what 
to doo in the meane tyme with England. 1333 Brende 
Q. Curtins ix. 192 Wbye doest thou staye in nddyng me 
quickelye out of this payne? 1583 Babington Commandni. 
(1300) 287 Their bolde speaking is not euer sounde proouing, 
and therefore wee stay to beleeue them. 1399 P01m.it 
Angry Worn. Abingt. (1841) 34 Mai. Doyouheare, mother? 
would you stay fiom pleasure When yee haue minde to it? 
..Mis. Bar. Well, lustie guts, I meane to make ye stay, 
And set some rubbes in your mindcs smothest way. c 1603 
Rowley Birth Merl. v. ii. 46 Why do we stay to binde 
those Princely browes With this Imperial Honor? 1644 
Milton Areop. (Arb,)3i Which though I stay not to con- 
fesse ere any aske. 

12. Sport. To last, hold out, exhibit powers of 
endurance in a race or run. Also, to hold out for 
(a specified distance). [? Dgrived from sense 7 b.] 

*834 Darvill Race Horse (1S46) II. 44 If he finds that his 
horses can go faster and stay longer at the pace by being 
drawn fine. x86o Rous in Baity's Mag . I. 18 There is 
another popular notion that our horses cannot now stay four 
miles, 1871 M. Collins Marq. 4 Merck. Ill. iv. 114 Such 
a galloper— and can’t he stay i X874 Slang Did. 309 Stay, 
to exhibit powers of endurance at walking, running, row- 
ing, etc. 1889 The Pauline VIII. 39 The Indian Civil boat 
made a good race of it for half tne course but could not 
stay. 1897 Allbutts Syst. Med. II. 841 [Alcohol] may 
enable a man ‘to spurt ’ but not * to stay’. 

b. To keep up with (a competitor in a game, a 
race, etc.). U.S. colloq. 

1887 F. Francis Jun. Saddle 4 Mocassin 145 SamTl ’ stay 
with em as long as he's got a check. Ibid. 177 But they 
couldn’t bluff the old man off { he stayed with them. 1894 
Outing XXIV. 342/2, I detetraiued upon a course which, 
would in the end enable me to score my elk, and that was 
simply to ‘stay with it.’ 

13. Poker. ‘ To come in when an ante has been 
raised ’ (Cent. Did.) ; also to stay in. To stay 
out , to go out of the game. 

1882 Poker ; How to play it 8 If a number of players have 
gone in, it is best generally for the ante.man to make good 
and go in, even with a poor hand, because half his stake is 
already up, and he can therefore stay in for half as much os 
the others have had to put up. Ibid, xa Everybody stayed 
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out except one man. 1897 R. F. Foster Cotnpl. Hoyle 183 
(Poker) Suppose there has been no straddle, and that all 
conclude to slay, as it is called. , . 

14. To stay for — . a. To remain or wait in a 
placefor (a person or thing); to remain and take part 
in or witness (a meal, ceremony, etc.) ; to await 
the coming of. 

*554 in Tytler Eng. Edw. VI <$ Mary {1839) II. 4x0 And 
so to the Groyne, .where he will stay only for a good wind. 
1501 Shahs. Two Gent. in. L 382 Thy Master stales for thee 
at the North gate. i6a8 Digby Voy. Mediterr. (Camden) g 
But they steyed for us and made readie for fight. 1763 
Bickerstaff Leroe in Village n. ir, Well, sir, win you read 
this letter,, .it is just brought by a servant, who stays for an 
answer. 1796 Mbs. M. Robinson Angelina. 1. 270 We shall 
stay for you in the wilderness. *833 T. Hook Parsons 
Dau. n. ix, 1 Come, Doctor,* said Lady Frances, ‘stay for 
coffee.’ 

fb. To wait or tarry for (a person or thing) before 
doing or beginning to do something. Sometimes 
contextually, to be compelled to wait for. Obs. 

1398 Shahs. Merry IV. 1. 1. 314 Come, gentle M. Slender, 
come; we stay for you. 1625 Bacon Ess., Truth (Arb.) 
4g9 What is Truth; said jesting Pilate; and would no_t 
stay for an Answer. 163* Hobbes Leviathan n. xxvi, 
130 The Civill Law takes away that Liberty, in all cases 
where the protection of the Law may be safely stayd for. 
1704 Cibber Careless Husb. il i. 22 Dinner's serv'd, and the 
Ladies stay for us. 1705 H. Blackwell Engl. Fencing- 
Master 16 If the Hand stays for the Foot, the Thrust is 
much slower. 1738 Swift PoL Convtrsat. 126 You see, 
sir John, we stay’d for you, as one Horse does for another. 

f 0 . contextually. (To be forced) to wait for 
(something one wishes or hopes to get). 06s. 

159s Murther J. Bremen in R yds Wks. (1901) 288 [He] 
requested that he might bane his gifts againe, to whom dis- 
dainfully she made answers that he should stay for it. 
1780 Johnson Let. to Mrs. ThraTe xo July, For all this I 
must stay, but life will not stay, 
f d. said of a thing. 06s. 

x6ox B. Jonson Poetaster u. ii. Wks. (1616) 291 There’s a 
slight banquetstaies within for you. 1603 D bicker Wonderf. 
Yeare F4, Another poore wretch.. throwne.. into a graue 
vpon a heape of carcases, that stayd for their complement. 
166a J. Dixon in Extr. S. P. rel. Friends Ser. n. (1011) 144 
You are desired to seend your Collec ttion y* was for London 
with speed for it steayes for youres and mosdals. 
f 15. To stay of — . To be delayed by, be kept 
waiting by, have to wait for (a person or thing). 
Obs. [Cf. midi. dial. * to wait of’ «= to wait for!\ 
1681 W. Robertson Pkraseol. Gen. 1168/2, I stay of this ; 
Hoc mild moral est. Ibid., Fetch the Midwife that we may 
not stay of her; Obstetricem accerse, tie in mora nobis fiet. 
Ibid. *169/1, 1 will tell them they shall not stay of us ; lilts 
dicam nullam esse in nobis moram. 

10. To stay on, upon — . f a. To wait for (a 
person ) ; to await, await the issue of (an event, 
circumstance); to attend on, he subject to (a 
person’s will or pleasure, etc.). Obs. 

1540 Palsgb. Acolastus Ep. to King b iij, Where as nowe 
the scholers-.haue no maner remedy, but vtterly and holly, 
to staye vpon theyr maysters mouth. 1390 Shahs. Com. 
Err. v. i. 20 You haue done wrong to this my honest friend, 
Who but for staying on our Controuersie, Had hoisted saile, 
and put to sea to day. 1601 — A Its Well in, v. 48, 1 thanke 
you, and will stay vpon your leisure. 1603 —Meat, for M. 
iv. I. 47, 1 haue a Seruant comes with me along That stales 
vpon me. c x6n Chatman Iliad xiv. 308 "We Tittle need to 
stay On his assistance, if we would our owne strengths call 
to field. 

f b. To dwell upon (a topic, subject); to sustain 
or stress, (a note in singing). Of the eye; To rest 
upon, be arrested by (an object of vision). Obs. 

cxgfio Lodge Re pi. Gosson's Sch. Abuse 24 But other 
matter call I«*cJ me and I must not staye vpon this onely. 

1 Sox Shahs. Twel. N. n. iv. 24. My life vpon’t, yong though 
thou art, thine eye Hath staid vpon some fauour that it 
loues, 1603 Bacon Ado. Learn, n. xxiii. § 22. 07, I haue 
staied the longer vpon this precept. . because it is a maine 
part by it selfe. 1667 [see Stay to? 3 d]. 

II. quasWnww, and trans. uses derived from I. 

17. quasi-trans. To remain for, to remain and 
participate in or assist at (a meal, ceremony, 
prayers, etc.) ; to remain throughout or during (a 
period of time). « stay for, 14 a. 

1370 in Kempe Losely MSS. (183 6) 234 At the tyme 
poynted he cam and stayd the service, from the beginning 
to th’end. 2599 Hayward 1st Pt, Life Hen. IV, 26 The 
rest of the lords departed, except the Earle of Darby, who 
stayed supper with the King. 1661 P. Henry Diaries 4 
Lett. (1882) 85, I sUy’d y° sermon, a 1700 Evelyn Diary 
25 Nov. i66x f My Lord Mordaunt, with whom I staid the 
night. 1778 Miss Burney Evelina (1791) I. xx. 87 We in- 
tend'd to stay the farce. 2786 — Diary 27 July (1842-6) 
III. 37 At the dessert I was very agreeably sui prised by the 
entrance of Sir Richard Jebb, who stayed coffee. 1808 
Jane Austen (1884)!. 337 She stayed the Sacrament, 

I remember, the last time that you and I did. 183a Moore 
Mem. (1834) VI. 244 Went to Bowood, and stayed prayers. 
x86a Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xi. iii. (1872) IV. 51 A certain 
Colonel.. contrives to get invited to stay dinner. 1888 G. 
Gissing Life's Morning II, xi. 133 I'm obliged to ask them 
to stay tea. 

18. quasi-Zrawr. with out. a. To remain to the 
end of; to remain and witness the end of. Also, 
to remain beyond the limit of, outstay, 

1S39 Fuller Holy War iv. xxi, 206 By this time Lewis in 
Syria had stayed out the death and buriall of all his hopes 
to receive succour from his own countrey. 2768 Lady M, 
coke jrnl, ay Feb., Went to the new Opera;. .upon the 
. * sta >d it out. 1838 Hawthorne Fr. 

v It-Notedihs. (1872) 1. a It seemed as if we had staved 
our English welcome out. 
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b. To lemain longer than (another), outstay. 
r74g Fielding Tom Jones xm. iv, The company had now 
staid so long, that Mrs, Fitzpatrick plainly perceived they 
all designed to stay out each other. 

10. irons. To wait for, await (a person, his coming, 
an event, etc.); to wait upon, serve (a person’s 
leisure); to abide, sustain (a question, onset). 
No w arch. (= stay for 14 a, b, stay upon 16 a). 

<2x586 Sidney Arcadia in, xviii. § 6 Never staying either 
judge, trumpet, or his owne launce, [he] drew out his sword* 
1390 Spenser F. Q. il iv. 40 Ne thou foi better hope, if thou 
his presence stay. 159° Shahs. Mtds. N. 11. u 235* I will 
not stay thy questions, let me go. *59* — ^en. &Ad. 894 
They basely flie and date not stay the field. ai6t$ Fletcher 
Elder Bro. it, i, Like a blushing Rose that stales the pulling. 
a x6as — M. Thomas v. ii, Get you afore and stay me at 
the Chapel. 1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 22 Neither doe 
they stay our leisure to let us take a full, view of them. 
1703 tr. Bosnian's Guinea 472, I was .desired to stay the 
arrival of their King. x8rx Spirit Pull. Jmls. (18x3) XVI. 
7 They would not stay our arrival ; for, the moment they 
sa w us, they made off. 1864 R ealm 8 June 1 The overhurry 
of the messenger (who had stayed no question) induced 
suspicion. 1888 Stevenson Black A rrovt 6 There is a fight 
toward,.. and my lord stays a reinforcement 
b. = to stay to make or offer, poet. 

1588 Shake. L. L. L. a. i. rg3, I cannot stay thanks- 
gluing. Ibid. iv. il 147 Stay not thy complement, I forgiue 
thy duetie, adue. 

III. trans. To stop, arrest, check. 

20. To detain, hold back, stop (a person or thing); 
to check or arrest the progress of, bring to a halt ; 
to hinder from going on or going away ; to keep 
in a fixed place or position. Now only literary. 

[C1440 ? see i.l 153* Cromwell in Meiriman Life 4 Lett. 
(1902) I. 351 Ye lytell Regarding the kynges auctoryte and 
Commyssyon have stayed dyuers masons and woorkmen 
abowte you. 1560 Bible (Geneva) Job xxxviii. xz And here 
shal it staye thy proud waues. 1360 Daus tr. Sleidane's 
Comm. 136 Than the tonnes men.. stayed the reste that 
would lykewise have invaded. 136* Gresham in Burgon 
Life (1839) IL 9 To wryte me your pleasure whether I shall 
send you Doctor Mount’s letters in post, or to stey them bye 
me till the ordinary post goeth. 1576 Fleming Panopi. Epist. 
310 A running streame is stayed by weedes and shallow- 
nesse. 1627 Lisander <5 Calista 11. 31 While the rain stayes 
you here. 2633 R. N. Camden's Hist. Eliz. 1. 20 An infinite 
masse of money being stayed at home, which was wont to 
he exported daily to Rome. 1634 Bramhall Just Vind. ii. 
(1661) 25 They., are like men running down a steep hill that 
cannot stay themselves. x686 tr. Chardin's Trav. Persia 
ass He stay’d me to dine with him. a tyoo Evelyn Diary 
24 Nov. 1672, This businesse staide me in London almost a 
weeke. 1768 Sterne Sent. Jowm Fille de Chambrt (1778) 
II. 3 As 1 had nothing to stay me in the shop, we both 
walk’d out. 178a Cowper John Gilpin 37 So three doors off 
the chaise was stay'd. x8xo Scott Lady of L. ill. xiv. The 
plough was in mia-furrow staid. 2830 Tennyson Poems 96 
Thou shadt not wander hence to-night, I'll stay thee with my 
kisses. 1873 Helps Anim. 4 Mast. vi. 152 Among the 
reeds, where, at the moment, we had stayed the boat, xpoa 
Munsey's Mag. XXVI. sg6/r Attacking and withdrawing 
again before any force could be mobilized to stay him. 
b. const, from. 

* 59 * H. Smith Serm., Restitut. Nebuchad. 15 Theiefore 
when he knew this, nothing could stay him from his king- 
dome, no more then they could stay him in his kingdome 
before. 1605 Bacon Aav. Learn, n. vii. § 7. 32 b, They 
are indeed but Remoraes and hinderances to stay and 
slugge the Shippe from furder sayling. x6x8 W. Lawson 
Orch. 4 Gard. ii. (1623) 4 Make Trenches by degrees,, .so 
as the Water may he staied from passage. 1703 Evelyn 
Diary ax Nov,, The wet and uncomfortable weather staying 
us from church this morning. 1830 Tennyson In Mem, 
lxxxiii, O sweet new-year delaying long.. What stays thee 
from tne clouded noons ? 

f c. refl. To abide (in a place) ; to take up a 
settled residence. Similarly in passive. Obs. 

*338 Pharr AEneid vm. (1562) Bbiiij, Than at Etruria 
sore affright did settling stay them selues, & in y® field their 
camp haue pight. 1363 Homilies 1 1, Place £ Time of Prayer 
1. 139 b, They were not stayed in any place, but were in a 
continuall peregrination and wandering. 1579-80 North 
Plutarch, Romulus (1395) ao Some thinke that the Pelas- 
gians..in the end did stay themselues in that place where it 
[Rome] was new builded. 1390 Spenser F. Q. hi. i. 67 For 
nothing would she lenger there be stayd, Where so loose life 
..Was vsd of Knights and Ladies seeming gent. 

d. poet. To take prisoner; to hold in confinement 
or captivity, 

1590 Spenser F. Q, i. x. 40 And captiues to redeeme with 
price of bras From Turkes and Saraz'ms, which them had 
stayd. 187* Tennyson Gareth 4 Lynette 600 Three knights 
Defend the passings, . . and a fourth . .holds her stay’d In her 
own castle, 

21. To render motionless or keep immovable ; to 
fix, hold fast. 

i6*7 May Lucan n. (1632) C8, Each Galley doe foure 
anchors stay. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag, 1 ii. 8 Bring 
the Index of the Moon to the West-by-North Point, staying 
it there. x8xi Wordsw. Misc. Bonn. 1. ix, 1 Praised be the 
Art whose subtle power could stay Yon cloud, and fix it in 
that glorious shape _ 1853 Tennyson Daisy 23 Till, in a 
narrow street and dim, I stay’d the wheels at Cogoletto. 
1858 — Lucretius 237 My golden work in which I told a 
truth That stays the rolling Xxionian wheel. 

fb. To cause to rest or remain on something; 
to rest or fix (the eyes) on an object. Obs. 

<1x586 Sidney Ps. xxx. xi. Lord, heare, lett mercy thine 
be staid On me. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Elixer iii, A 
man that looks on glasse, On it may stay bis eye; Or if he 
pleaseth, through it passe, And then theheav’n espie. *674 
Playford Skill Mus. u, xoa Your second and third Fingers 
staid upon the Hair, by which you may poise and keep ud 
your Bow. 
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22. a. To detain or delay (a reader). 

1578 Tjmme Calvin on Gen. 261 To the end the disordered 
division of the Chapters may not trouble or stay the readers. 
1633 H. More Conject. CabbaL 93 Not to stay you with 
too tedious a Prologue to the matter in hand. 2690 Lockc 
Hum. Und. in. v. § 16, I was willing to stay my Reader 
on an Argument, that appears to me new. 
b. To arrest (the attention). 

1639 Du Verger tr. Camus' Admir. Events 193 His con- 
sideration was no lesse stayed by her vertue, then his sences 
charmed by her beauty. 

f c. To stop the course of, terminate (a line). 

1363 Shute Archit, ciij, The vpiight line.. which stayeth 
that lyne which is drawen ouerthwart the pillor. 

23. To prevent, hinder, stop (a person or thing) 
from doing something ; to check, restrain. Const. 
from , fofa course of action, etc.) ; f to (with inf.) * 
f but that. Now rare or poet. 

1360 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 123 b, Kynge Ferdinando 
. . commaunded the lawe to cease . . but that woulde not staye 
them. 156a T. Cooper Answ. Def. Truth xii. 85b, If that 
would haue stayed you from wrytinge. 1566 Acts Gen. 
Assemb. Kirk Scot. (Maitland Club) 1. 86 Diverse of our 
deirest brethren,. by you are stayed to promote the king- 
dome of Chryst. 1574 A. L. Calvin's Foure Semi. I, Nothing 
staied him but that he set up the true and pure religion. 
1374 in j Haiti. Club Misc. 1. 104 Sene the tyme that thai wai 
steyit of thair said pretendit manage. 1383 Higins Junius' 
Komencl. 191/2 Repagulum , . .the Carre which staieth hoises 
fiom running. x6rx Bible Haggai i. 10 Theiefore the heauen 
ouer you is stayed from dew, and the earth is staied from 
hei fiuite. a 1628 Preston Hew Covl. (1630) 87 When he 
stayed himselfe, and did it not, how did the Lord bring it to 
him ? 2630 Pagitt Christianogr . 1. ii. (1636) 


passe with out „ , _ . _ . 

73 This made St. Augustine.. to write his bookes..to stay 
his countriemen from Idolatrie. 1846 H G. Robinson Odes 
of Horace ii, viii, Lest your bewitching air should stay Their 
husbands from their duty. 183* M. Arnold Empedocles 1. 
Ii. 125 Rivers are dried, winds stay’d. 

fb. refl. To check oneself; to desist from some- 
thing one is doing or intending to do; to cease 
speaking, writing, etc. Obs. 

1360 Bible (Geneva) Haggai i. 10 Therefore the heatien 
ouer you staied it self from aewe. 1361 Clough in Burgon' s 
Life Gresham (x88g) I. 410 Heiein I am somwatt tedyus : 
desyryng you to pardone me, for beyng ownse enteryd into 
the matter, I collde nott stee mysellfe. 1598 R. Bernard tr, 
Terence. Adelph. tv. iv, Neuerthelesse I staied my selfe, 
least I should vtter any thing of my brother to that babler. 

c. with object a limb or activity of the body, a 
weapon, etc.; esp. to stay (one’s own or another’s) 
harid (chiefly fig., to cease or cause to cease from 
attack or working). Now somewhat arch. 

1360 Bible (Geneva) Dan. iv. 35 And none can stay his 
hand, nor say vnto him, What doest thou? 1370 Gosson 
Apol. Sch. j4iwje(Arb.) 75 But I stay my handes till I see his 
booke. 2381 A. Hall Iliaii iv. 65 The golden buckle of my 
belt . .hath suiely stayde the blow. 1591 Shahs, i Hen. VI , 1. 
ii. 104 Stay, stay thy hands, thou art an Amazon, a x6oo 
Flodden F. iii. (1664) 25 Himself set forth in seemly aray. 
And neither stint nor staid his foot. x8oo Wordsw. Pet 
.Lamb 16 But ere ten yards weie gone her footsteps did she 
Btay. 1877 Tyndall in Daily News 2 Oct. That power 
did not work with delusions, nor will it stay its hand when 
such are removed. 1880 R. G. White Every-Day Eng. xx. 
303 My tongue is tied and my hand is stayed. 

t d. To cause (a bell) to cease ringing. Obs. 

a 1303 Marlowe Massacre at Paris 452 And now stay 
That bel that to y® deuils mattins rings. 1633 F. Raworth 
Jacob's Ladder 35 But Satan, stay tne bels. 

24. fa. Law. To hold back, refuse to release or 
cancel (a bond). Obs. 

2378 Whetstone 2nd Pt. Promos 4 Cass 11. v. Nay mary, 
the same I would gladly pay, But my bonde for the forfeyt 
he doth stay. 

f b. To keep back or withhold (a person) tem- 
porarily from (something due). Obs. 

2643 Baker Citron., Hen. VII, 153 His brother Henry 
Duke of Yorke was stayed fi om the title of Prince of Wales, 
the space of halfe a yeer, till to women it might appear, 
whether the Lady Katherine, the Relict of Prince Arthur, 
were with childe, or no. 

25. To stop, arrest, delay, prevent (an action or 
process, something which is begun or intended). 
Freq, in legal parlance. 

1525 St. Papers Hen. VIII, VI. 5x3 On the morow.. 
Your Higbnes letters..arryvyd here, whiche stayde our 
goyng to thEmperour, unto we had perused them over. 
*54* - 3.-^ c ^ 34 & ?5 Hen. VIII, c. 27 § 114 Item that no 
execucion of any ludgement geuen..be staied or deferred. 
*579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 224 Neither lette rayne nor 
thunder . . stay thy iourney. 1597 Shahs. 2 Hen. IV, iv. iii. 
78 Retreat is made, and Execution stay’d. 2663 Howard 
& Dryden Ind. Queen in. i, If you would have this Sen- 
tence staid. 1690 Dryden Amphitryon iv. i, You bad best 
stay dinner, till he has proved himself to be Amphitryon 
in form of law. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. xiv. 227 The 
courts of equity. .will grant an injunction or order to stay 
waste, until the defendant shall have put in his answer. 
1796 Burke Regie. Peace L Wks. 1808 VIII. t86 When a 
neighbour sees a new erection, in the nature of a nuisance, 
set up at his door,.. the judge.. has a right to order the 
work to be staid, 183s Prescott Philip 11 , 1. 1. ix- *4* He 
marched against the Turks and stayed the tide of Ottoman 
inroad in Hungary. 1856 in Hnrlstone 4 Norman's Exch. 
Rep.. (1857) I.494, I do order. .that until such indemnity 
be given all further proceedings be stayed. i86x Gen. P. 
Thompson Audi Alt. Ill.clxih. X70 To stay printing, there- 
fore, is the object of all who object to the knowledge 
it is to dispense. 1913 D, Bray Life-Hist. ID aim iv. S3 
A death m the household, .will stay a wedding forty days. 

b. To arrest tbe course or growth of (a disease, 
something noxious or destructive). 

*563 T. Gale Antidot, i,i.iWe staye by them [«. medi- 
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cines] the fluxe of humouis in their beginning. 1598 Bastard 
Chrestol. vii. xx. i 6 g So in fayre faces moulds somtimes 
arise, Which serue to stay the surfeyte of our eyes. 1611 
Bible 2 Sam. xxiv. 21 That the plague maybe stayed fiom 
the people. *653!’, Brugis Va.de Mecutn (ed. 2) 61 It stayeth 
the cough. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets vii. 19s When the 
righteous man appears, who perfoims an act of retributive 
justice, then the cuise is stayed. 1913 Standard 14 July 
12/1 He was the first to help Jessop to stay the 1 rot ’ that 
had set in on Thursday. 

28. To leave off, cease, discontinue (doing some- 
thing, an activity of one’s own). Also to delay, 
withhold (one’s good opinion, thanks). Now rare 
or Obs. 

*538 Elyot Diet., Supprimere iter, to stay or omitte a 
iourney. c 1550 J. Cheke Let. in A thenxum (1909) 28 Aug. 
237/2 As a man often.. deceived with your promises, I will 
stay my good opinion. 1570 W. Wilkinson Confut. Fain. 
Line Brief Descr. iij, If Sathan there had stayd his 
rage. £1610 Women Saints iqg Not intermitting or staying 
his talke of sublime things for his bodies infirmitie. x6xx 
Siiaks. Wiut. T. 1. ii. 9 Stay your Thanks a while. And pay 
them when you part. 1628 Prynne Censure Cosens 44 
There is as much hope of making the restlesse Sunne to stay 
its motion. x68e Lady R. Russell Lett. I. xxvii. 72 , 1 had 
not stayed supplying you with new French papers, but that 
I was doubtful how the last got to you. 1820 Keats Isa- 
bella xlvii, Then 'gan she work again ; nor stay'd her care, 
But to throw back at times her veiling hair. 

b. To cease to (do something), poet, rarer l . 
1894 Bridges Shorter P. V. Palm Willow 2 The birds 
have stayed to sing. 

f 27. To defend, guard (a place) against entry or 
incursion. Const, from. Obs. 

*S 75 Churchyard Chips 44 b, marg., Sir Thomas Manners 
. . was sent before to stay the gates. 1376 Gascoigne Steele 
Gl. (Arb.) 70 Demosthenes in Athens vsde his arte..stil to 
stay the towne from deepe deceite Of Philips wyles, which 
had besieged it. 

28. To appease, allay (strife, tumult) ; + to re- 
duce to order, bring under control (rebellious 
elements); f to compose (a disturbed district). 
fAlso refl. to compose oneself, control one’s 
emotions. Now ran, 

*S37 R. Aske in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. in. III. 50, I prey 
your Lordship to stay your quarteis, as I have doon thes 
parts, a 1548 Hall Chron Rich. Ill, 26 b, To putte some 
to a execucion, and staie the countree, or els no small mis- 
chiefe had ensued. 1577 Kendall Flowers of Epigy., 
Trifles sb, Sekc still to staie the stoimes of sturdie strife. 
1588 Siiaks. L. L. L. hi. i. 99 The Foxe, the Ape, and the 
Humble-Bee, Were still at oddes, being but three. Arm. 
Vntili the Goose came out of doore, Staying the oddes by 
adding foure. a 1593 Marlowe Massacre at Paris 439, 

I haue done what I could to stay this btoile. 1603 Knolles 
Hist. Turks (1621) 688 Auria somewhat troubled with this 
sudden comming out of the enemie, . . yet notably staled him- 
self. a 1648 Ld. Herbert lien. VIII (1683) 477 This alone 
yet could not have stayed the Rebels. 1810 Scott Lady of 
L.v.xx ix, Old men..Bless'd him who staid the civil strife. 
X877 Tennyson Harold 1. ii, Should not England Love Aid- 
wyth, if she stay the fends that part The sons of Godwin 
from the sons of Alfgar By such a marrying? 

29. To stay the stomach : to appease its cravings, 
stave off hunger ; to quiet the appetite temporarily. 
Similarly to stay one's longing , hunger , the appetite , 
etc. Also fig. 

x6o8 Shaks. Per. v. iii. 83 Lord Cerimon, wee doe our 
longing stay To heare the rest vntolde. x6xo B. Jonson 
Alchemist in. v, A piece of ginger-biead, to be merry with- 
all, And stay your stomack, lest you faint with fasting. *6g£ 
Fuller Ch. Hist. vii. 419 All this Income rather stayed the 
stomack, than satisfied tne hunger of the Kings Exchequer, 
X684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Comfiit. 1. 23 Fat and clammy things 
stay too great hunger. 1739 H. Walpole Let. to R, West 
x8 June, To stay your stomach, I will send you one of the 
vaudevilles or ballads, a 1833 Robertson Serin. Ser. in. xx. 
238 A thing which when chewed will stay the appetite. 
*877 Spurgeon Serm. XXIII, 495 Piesent mercies are a sip 
by the way — a morsel eaten to stay the stomach. *879 
Stevenson Trav. Cevennes 89 Father Michael .. gave me 
a glass of liqueur to stay me till dinner. x888 Sat. Rev. 
20 Oct. 433/1 It would appear that the fight at the Jalapla 
has. .stayed the stomach of the Lamas for fighting. 

IV. Combinations, 

30. Combinations of the vb. + object: stay- 
plough. =» Rest-harrow (Prior Plant-n, 1863) ; 
stay-stomach, a snack to stay the stomach or 
appetite; also fig . ; f stay-time nonce-vid. , ? some- 
thing to arrest the flight of time. Also Stay-ship. 

x8oo Bentham JVks. (1843) X. 336 The accompanying 
forgery papers I send you for a "stay stomach, to keep you 
in good humour. 1823 Cobbett Ri/r, Rides (1885) II. 24 
We had some bits of bread and meat in our pockets, .which 
were merely intended as stay-stomachs. 1891 Ch. Times 
328/4 The cross bun on Good Friday.. was the only stay- 
stomach permissible till 3 p.m. 17x3 M. Henry Catech. 
Youth Wks. 1857 II. 162/2 We have more need of "stay- 
times than pastimes. 

31. Combinations of the vb. + adv. oradvb. phrase, 
as stay-ashore, stay-away, one who stays ashore, 
etc. ; stay-a-while Austral., the shrub Acacia col- 
letioides , from the difficulty of penetrating a tract 
covered with it ; stay-on adj., intended for guests 
who ' stay on ’ after an earlier function ; stay over, 
a waiting at a port of transhipment when the 
regular connexion has been missed. Also Stay- 
at-home. 

1884 P all Mall Gaz. 24 July 2/1 On landing the crew were 
severely censured by the *stay-ashores for 1 lack of courage’. 
1867 Ch. <5- St. Rev. a Feb. 99 The intolerable dulness of 
the sermons, and the want of sympathy evinced by the ser- 


monisers with the political aspirations of the "stayaways, 
were the reasons given. 1898 Morris Austral Eng. 436 
* Stay-a-while, a tangled bush ; sometimes called Wait-a- 
while. 1900 ‘ J . S. Winter ’ Married Miss Biliks 79 They 
sent out invitations for a sort of garden party with a '"stay- 
on cold dinner and a dance to follow. 1898 M. Davitt 
Lift <5- Progr. Anstial. 2 One of the most tnteiesting ex- 
periences in a ’ *stay ovei * at this unsavoury place is that 
of watching the Arab porteis coaling a ship. 

32. The verb-stem used attrib., as stay-bit, a 
snack before a meal. 

1833 Fraser's Mag. VII. 686 Which might peradventuie 
serve as a stay-bit to a ravenous public. 

Stay (si?), ». 2 Pa. t. and pa. pple. Btayed 
(st?d). Also 6 stey, staie, staye. (a. OF. estaytr 
(mod.F. dtayer) to prop up, prob. an extended use 
of the nautical verb estaytr (mod.F. Haver ) - 
Stay z/.s] 

1. trans. To support, sustain, hold up (a person 
or thing). Const, on, upon, \unto. Now some- 
what rare exc. in technical use (see 4). 

1548 Cooper Elyot ' s Diet., Canalicula & Canaliculus, a 
littell pype, or a lyttell splente to staie a broken fynger. 1350 
T. Lever Serm. (Arb.) 133 Beware therefore that ye staye 
not your selfe vnto a brytlell stafie. 137s Mascall Plant, 
A Graf. (1392) 33 When those Cions shall put jborth a 
fayre wood, ye must binde and staye them in the middest.. 
with small wands. 1376 Fleming Panopl. EphU 150 The 
common wealth leancth and stayeth. it selfe vpon your 
shoulders. 1578 Banister Hist. Man iv.47 Moreouer they 
[the muscles] nre mud to stay the eyes. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 
1. vi. 33 And in his hand a lacobs staflfe, to stay Ilis yvearie 
limbes vpon. 1607 Rowlands Famous Hist. 6g He sits him 
sadly down, And on his bending knees his elbow stays, a 1630 

J . Taylor (Water P.) l/ 4 \f.u. 175 /a A Water-man many times 
nth his Soueraigne by the hand, to stay him in and out the 
Barge. *607 Dryden Vug. Geoig. 11. 375 Sallows and 
Reeds ..for Vineyards useful found, To stay thy Vines, and 
fence thy fruitful Ground. 18x7 Kgats 'I stood Up-toe ' 73 
Wheie swarms of minnows show their little heads, Staying 
their wavy bodies ’gainst the streams. ^ 1B37 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. 1 . 1. ii, On this younger strength it would fain stay its 
decrepitude. 1870 Bryant Iliad xvnr. 703 The vines weie 
stayed on rows of silver stakes. 1871 H. yule tr, Marco 
Poloi. ixi. I.264 He has another Palace built ofcane...Itis 
stayed on gilt and lackered columns. xBgt Kipling Bat- 
rack-rcom Ball., Eng. Flag 48 Because on the bones of the 
English the English Flag is stayed. 

b. transf. and fig. To support, sustain, streng- 
then, comfort. Now arch. (Biblical). 

*326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 32 Thus these holy gyftes 
stayeth y 8 soule of man. 1558 Bp. Watson Sev. Sctcram. 
vi. 33 That our courage & strength maye bee stayed and 
dii ected to the right ende. 1360 Bible (Geneva) Song Sol. 
ii. s Stay me with flagons, comfort me with apples. *573-80 
Tusscr Hush. (1878) 9 Though countrie health long staid me. 
* 59 ° Spenser F . Q . iii. xi. 23 Neither may Inis fire be 
quencht by any wit or might,. .So mighty be th’ enchaunt- 
ments, which the same do stay, x6xa T. Taylor Comm. 
Titus i. 7 (1619) 138 Whereby Iacob in want staled his 
minde. a 1720 Sewel Hist. Qitakers (172a) 13 Vet he was 
stayed by a secret Belief. x8w O. W, Holmes Poet Break/ 1 . 
vii, The trust that stayed the hearts of those we loved who 
have gone before us. *9x3 D. Bray Life-Hist. Brahui iv. 
64 At her side sits some old dame, staying her with wise 
words of comfort. 

c. with up. Now rare (arch.). Also f to stay 
upright. 

2316 Tindale Matt. iv. 6 With there liandes they shall 
stey the vpp. 1533 Coverdale E\od. xvii. sa And Aaron 
& Hur stayed vjp his handes. *569 TJndeudowne lleliodoi us 
vin. nob, Cariclia,,beganne to staie her vprighte. X577 
Goooe Hcrcsbach's Husb. 11. 79 b.The Vines thataie yoked, 
or stayed vpwithproppes. xoxx Bible 1 Kinesx\n. 35 The 
king was stayed vp in nis charet against the Syrians. 1646 
Gataker Mistake Removed 23 As a bruised staf of reed or 
cane, that is ..unable to stay a man up and support him. 
184a Manning Serm. I. xix. (*848} 283 He stayed them up 
even against themselves. 

2 . fig. To cause to rest on, upon or in (a firm 
support, base or ground) ; to base or ground upon, 
to fix or set firmly in. 

1363 Shacklock tr. Hosius ' Treat. Heresies 31 marg., 
Wnat scriptures Stenckfeld stayeth his sect vpon. *363 J. 
Phillip Patient Giissell Pref. (Malone Soc.) 2 Historians 
oft in Hystories, their hole delightes haue staid To pen & 
paynt forth painfully, the modest hues of those, That (etc,}. 
1369 Spenser Sonets i. 14 So I,. In God alone do stay my 
confidence. x6xx Bible Isa. xxvi. 3 Thou wilt keepe him 
in perfect peace, whose minde is stayed on thee. x8so 
Tcnnyson In Mem. Ixxx. 8 A grief as deep as life or thought, 
But stay'd in peace with God and man. 

+b. rejl. with upon : To rely or build upon, 
take one’s stand upon, rest or act upon ; to abide 
by ; to content oneself with. Obs. 

1330 Crowley East Trumpet 69 Stay thou thi selfe thei fore 
vpon These examples comfortable. 1360 Bible (Geneva) 
Isa. xlviii. 2 They . , staie them selues vpon the Godoflsrael. 
1570-6 Lambarde Perainb, Kent (1826) 333 But staying my 
selfe upon this generall note, I will proceed* with the treatise 
of the place that 1 have taken in hand. *£76 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. Epit. Precepts Aij, The principalis of eeh 
Proumce, stayed tnemselues vpon his determination. 1709 
Stkype Amt. Ref. 1 . v. g3 Their Adversaries stayed them- 
selves most upon Old Councils, and the Wiitings of Doctors 
and Fathers. 

fo. To settle in a strong position or secure 
tenure ; to establish. Obs. 

*360 DAustr, Sletdane's Comm. 394 b, Wishing, that either 
nation with their forces joyned together, might so stay them 
selves, that they should nead to be afraid of no man. 1374 
Wills Northern C. (Surtees) I. 398, I will that my trewe 
servant will'm pateson shalbe hynd of the too hous-.vnto 
such tym as he be stayed w ,b a fermhold. 


3. intr. (for refill) To stay on, upon — . 

t «. To lean upon, support oneself by (a staff, 
etc.). Of a thing : To rest upon, be supported by. 

1383 Higins Junius' Nomencl. 208/2 Columns,, .the vp- 
right postes healing vp the windbeame, and staying vpon 
the transains. 1398 R. Bernard tr. Terence, Andria. in. v. 
65 Lo, what a sure speare I haue of thee, what a sure stafie 
to stay vpon. X603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 69 The 
aforesaid undermined towre, with some part of the wall (the 
timber whereon it staied soon burnt) fell downe. 1681 W. 
Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 1168/1 To stay or lean upon; 
niti, inniti, insistere. 

f b. To rely upon, trust to, have confidence in ; 
to look to for help or support. Of a thing : To 
depend on, be vested in. Obs. 

1360 Bible (Geneva) Isa. xxxi. x Wo vnto them that., stay 
vpon horses, and trust in charettes. *387 Fleming Contin. 
HohnsheA III. 976/1 The letter was to be followed, the 
message not to be staied on, X596 Shaks. Merck. V. iv. 
i. 242, I stay heere on my bond. 1600 Rowlands Lett. 
Humours Blood (1874) 59 He hath a stocke whereon his 
lyuing stayes, And they are Fuilams and Bard quarter-trayes. 
1682 Bunyan Holy War (1903) 324 You must not dwell in, 
nor stay upon any thing of that which he hath in Commission 
to teach you, 1722 De Foe Plague (1840) 107 My heart 
smote me, suggesting how much better this poor man's founda- 
tion was, on which he stayed in the danger, than mine. 

4. trans. (spec, and techn.) To suppoit, strengthen 
or secure with slays. Also with up. 

1356 Fabric Rolls York Minster (Surtees) 333 To Wm. 
Bellow and his ij workemen, in staying of the crosse & wall- 
yng & settynge of the staires abowtt the said crosse, xos. 
For staying of the owtshottis, etc. 7s. 8d. 1568-9 Ibid. 114 
To Brian Daragon for making ij stayes to Scare and stay 
uppe a gutter, 4d. xs8o-x Ibid. xi8 For two longe yion 
caddes for stayingc of a pynnacle of the churche, 1 xs. 1838 
F. W. Simms Pull. Wks. Gt. Brit. 70 The roof and sides of 
the box shall be stayed with copper bolts. 1849 Rus kin Sev. 
Lamps vi. § xo. x8i Watch an old building with anxious care 
..stay it with timber where it declines. 1869 Ranking 
Machine # Hand-tools PI. K x, This machine consists of two 
very strong cast-iron plate*;, well stayed and bolted together. 
*887 Encycl. Brit - XXII, 498/2 The front tube-plate in 
which the tubes terminate, .is stayed to the back tube-plate 
by the tubes themselves. Ibid. 499/2 The steam-dome is a 
cylinder aft feet in diameter and 8 feet long, stayed by a 
central 3j-inch rod of steel. 1898 Daily Hews to May 6/7 
It did not matter to you whether the building was stayed up 
or not ? 


stay, ». s Naut. Pa. t. and pa. pple. stayed 
(st<?'d). [f. Stay sb. 1 Cf. OF. estayer (mod.F. 
d/ayer).] 

1. trans. To secure or steady by means of stays ; 
lo incline (forward, aft, or to one side) by means 
of stays. 

1627 Capt. Smith Sea Gram. v. 19 Those stales dochclpc 
to stay the Boulspret. X644 Manwavring Seamans Diet. 
101 The foremast and masts belonging to it arc in the same 
manner stayed at the bolt-sprit, ana spiit-saile-lop-mast. 
1793 Smeaton EdysioneL. 8 300 Our shears and tackle were 
so well lashed down and stayed. 1846 A. Young Naut. 
Diet. 296 A mast is said to be stayed forward, or to rake 
aft, according as it inclines forward or aft. 1894 Westm. 
Gaz. 23 Feb. 5/1 The funnel had to be stayed. 

2. To put (a ship) ‘ in stays’ (see Stay sb, 1 a a) ; 
to put on the other tack. 

a x6*5 Nomenclator Navalis (Harl. MS. 2301) To Stay or 
biing a Ship a Stay. 1633 T, James Voy. 93 We turned 
amongst this Ice, staying the Ship sometimes within her 
length, of great pieces. 1644 Manwayring Seamans Diet., 
To Stay, or, bring a Ship a-stay. When we tack the ship, 
before the ship can be ready to be tacked ; she must come 
a-stayes or a back-stayes, that is, when wind conies in at the 
bowe which was the lee-bowe before, and so drives all the 
sailes backward, against the shrowds and masts, so that the 
ship hath no way, but drives with the broad-side: the 
manner of doing it is, [etc.}. *706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), To 
Biing a Ship upon the Stays or To stay her, is to manage 
her Tackle, and sails so that she cannot make any way 
forward, which is done in order to her Tacking, 1895 Daily 
Hews 8 July 8/6 The Prince’s cutter made a strong bid for 
the weather beith by crossing on the wrong tack, but Ailsa 
Was stayed, and Carter’s game was spoiled. 

3. intr. To go about in stays ; to turn to wind- 
ward in order to tack. 

a xfix3 Ralegh Let. Sceptick etc. (1651) 130 The exlream 
length of a Ship makes her unapt to stay. 16x8 Dioby V iy. 
Mediterr. (Camden) 5 Wee. .made all hast wee could to 
tacke about after them, but the sea went so high that it was 
long before we could make our shippe stay. 1769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine n. (1780), Refuser, Jto fall off again, when in 
stays ; expressed or a ship that will not go about, or stay. 
1836 E. Howard R. Reefer xxxi, She has stayed within her 
own length. x8ox Daily Hews 19 Oct. 6/7 The helm was 
put up, but the snip refused to stay. 

Stay-at-ho me, a. and sb. [f. Stay w. 1 ] 

A. adj. That stays at home, not given to travel- 
ling or to gadding abroad j hence untravelled. 

1806 G. Pinckard Tour W. Indies III. 342 The extrava- 
gant alarm pictured by the fearful imaginations of stay-at- 
home travellers. 18x4 Jane Austen Mans/. Park v, A 
talking pretty young woman like Miss Crawford is always 
pleasant society to an indolent, stay-at-home man. 1819 
in Lady Morgan's Autobiog, (1839) 326 , 1 went to bed most 
depressed, and in admiration of your stay-at-home wisdom. 
x86x O. W, Holmes Sweet Little Man 33 In the brigade of 
the Stay-at-Home Rangers Marches my corps. X903 Cornish 
Naturalist Thames 152 It is in the woods that the stay-at- 
home birds are most in evidence in winter. 


B. sb. One who stays at home, one not given 
to travelling or gadding abroad. 

1841 Dxckbns Barn. Rudge i, Sixty-six years ago a vast 
number both of travellers and stay-at-homes were in this 
condition. X855 Kingsley Westw. Hoi xv, If some of you 
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young gentlemen would.. go forth to find us stay-at-homes 
new markets for our ware. 

So also (nonce-words) Stay-at-fcomeattveness, 
-ittven.es s (mimicking phrenological terms), 

Stay-at-bomelshness. 

1818 T. L. Peacock Maid Marian i, Domesticity, or as 
learned doctors call it — the faculty of stayathomeitiveness. 
r 8x6 Wiestm. Ren. Vl.^aj Their un-Italianized countrymen, 
who are endowed with Spurzheim’s hump, denominated 
stayathomeativeness. x88o Daily Tel. 22 Sept., Our national 
tendency towards ‘ stuy-at-homeishness '. 

Stayed (st/id), a, [f. Stay sb. 2 + -ed 2 .] Pro- 
vided with stays. Also Stayed-up. 

1819 Metropolis III. 174 A fourth stayed, and, perhaps, 
painted, male, smiles. 1884 Pall Mall Gao. 16 Feb. 5/1 A 
stayed -up woman affected their impressionable and well- 
educated eyes as something monstrously ugly and absurd. 
Japanese dress is beautiful and so easy. 

Stayed (st?id), ppl. aX rare. [f. Stay vX + 
-ED 2.J la senses of the verb. 

c 1586 C'tess Pembroke Ps. Lxxviri. ix, The raked sparkes 
in flame began t’appeare, And staied choller fresh again to 
move. 


Stayed (st#d), ppl. a. 2 See also Staid a. [f- 
Stay v. 2 + -ed !.] In senses of the verb. Hence 
Stayedness (st-S'ednes). 

1845 J . J. Gurney in Mein. (1854) II. 455 The soul is stayed 
on him, and finds a sure shelter. Somewhat of this blessed 
stayedness, this sweet shelter, has, I hope, been experienced. 
i860 Pussy Min. Propk, 4*6 Since this stayedness of faith 
is in everything the source of the life of the righteous. 

Stayer 1 (st^-oi). [f. Stay vX + -eb *.} 

1. One who stays or remains. Chiefly with advb. 
phrase, as in stayer at home. 

iSpx R. Turnbull St. James 121 He' that meeteth a way- 
fairing man, farre from, al path or highway, wandring ; and 
saitb, go anght : yet_ teacheth not which hand he must turne 
on, ..helpeth the staler nothing towardes his proposed iour- 
ney. 17x9 Swift Direct. Sent., Gen. (1745) 11 The Stayer 
at home may he comforted by a Visit from a Sweet-heart. 
1788 Cowper Let. to Mrs, King 28 Aug., I found you out 
to be sedentary, at least much a stayer within doors. 1803 
W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. (1843) II. 72 My father is 
not very fond of long stayers, and 1 have more than once 
been obliged to Interrupt the visits of friends of mine. 183* 
Helps Comp, Solti, viii. (1874) r 44 A dignity such as the 
stayersat home never attained. X853R.S. Surtees Sponge's 
Sp. Tour (lBgs) 235 He seemed to think that, being astayer, 
he was a superior being to the mere dinner-comers. 

b. Sport. A person or animal having great 'stay- 
ing power *. 

186a Sporting M ag. May 381 Asteroid proved to be another 
of the Stockwell stayers. 1874 Slang Diet. 309 Stayer, one 
likely to persevere, one not easily discouraged. 1887 Shear- 
man Athletics 137 He could have beaten the [walking] re- 
cord for seven miles, as he was a fine stayer. 

2. One who or something which stops or restrains. 

*597 Montgomerie CkerridfSlae 697 For they ar the stayer 

Of vs, alsweiU as he. c x6xo Sir J. Melvil Mem. (Bannatyne 
Club) 350 Sa that they wha past betwen mycht appear to 
be.. stayers of bludscheding. 1722, 1840 [see Stayer 2 b], 
1876 Morris Sigurd iv. 378 No stirrer nor stayer of strife. 

Stayer 2 (st*i-ai). [f. Stay vX + -ebI.] One 
who stays or supports. 

1579-80 North Plutarch, Theseus (1595) 19 Gaeiochus.. 
by interpretation doth signifie. , the stayer of the earth. 

b. With reference to the title of Jupiter Stator. 

In quots. 1722 and 1840 interpreted as Stayer 1 2. 

*J?** J 0NS0 *JJ Catiline iv. ii, Thou Iupiter, whom we do 
rail the Stayer Both of this Citie, and this Empire. [172a 
A. Philips Briton 1, i, May Jove, the Guardian of the 
Capitol, He, the great Stayer of our Troops in Rout, Fulfill 
your Hopes. x8ao Arnold Hist. Rome xxxiii. II. 349 The 
consul vowed to build a temple to Jove the stayer of flight.] 

Stayer, obs. form of Staib. 

Stayes, obs. pL form of Staithe. 

* 6 *jJ s ^NpiSH] New Direct. Planting x6 Especially in 
the Riuer of Owes, where the maintaining of Stayes and 
Juankcs, costeth the Bishops of Durham at least a hundred 
Marke a yeare. 

Staying (stS-iq), vbl. sbX [f. Stay vX + -inqI. 1 
The action of Stay vX j 

1. In various intransitive senses: Coming to a 
stand, waiting, continuing in a place or a con- 
dition; f hesitating, delaying. 

. J* Heywood Prov, 11, viii. (1867) 73 Whiche foieseene 
in this woman wisely waiyng, That meete was to staie som- 
what for hir staiyng;, 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. Aij, 
inere is a degree in growing, a stint or staying, and a 
diminishing. 1393 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. viii. 62 Heere is no 
staying. 163* Lithgow Tram. n. 52 In the time of my flue 
dayes staying there. 1748 Anson's Voy. 11. vi. xgq The 
cause of his staying behind. *786 G. Frazer Dove's Flight 
59 It is our perverse wills that are the cause of our staying 
away from Christ. 1891 Sat. Rev. 28 Mar. 383/1 Staying 
may merely mean, as it sometimes does on the Turf, not 
being able to go fast enough to tire themselves. 

t b. Slaying of the sun : = Solstice. Cf. Stay 
sbX 3 c. Obs, 

[*55 » Huloet, Stayinge course or standinge of the sunne 
at the highest and Lowest] *555 Eden Decades (Arh.) 167 
The steyingeaSc conuersyons of the soonne Ccauled Solstitial 
o. Holding out in a race, etc. 

186a H. H. Dixon Scott Sebright tii, 207 His staying 
arose rather from the fact that his speed was so tremendous 
1 o ^ tlors ? could get him out, than from innate gameness. 
A. Stopping, arresting, preventing. 

1563 in Vicar/s Anat. (1888) App. in. 165 The proclama- 
cion devysed for the steyinge of thowneres of thinfected 
nmiwwnhowses from the lettynge of the same. x6xo in 
Comm. App. r. 43, I fear it prouffe 
ane inprofitable work. .hot there is no staying of him. 1654 


J. Owen Doctr. Saints Perseo. xii. 287 The staying of the 
Maiineis fiom going out of the ship, was a meanes that Paul 
was kept a live. 

3 . attrib. aud Comb., as staying-place ; staying 
power, in a race or other contest (hence also gen.), 
power to 1 stay * or continue in action for a long 
time ; power of persistent effort ; so staying qualities. 

1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. nr. 16 No middle, no be- 
ginning, and no end j No ‘staying place. _ 1859. H. H. Dixon 
Silk Scarlet \\\. 250 His stock, .rather inherit his fine dash 
of speed, than his ‘staying powers. _ 1875 Punch 13 Mar. 
115/2 Steddie has deteriorated, but his back is fairly straight, 
ana his staying power is good. 1880 G. Duff in 19th Cent. 
No. 38. 661 The Greek is no doubt the higher civilisation, but 
the Bulgarian has more ‘staying power.’ 1887 Shearman 
Athletics 1x2 The good steeplechaser must, of course, be a 
long-distance runner, as no one without staying powers can 
hope to last the distance. 1856 H. H. Dixon Post 4- Pad- 
dock ii. 38 The ‘staying qualities of the Hetmans. 1888 
Bryce Atner. Commit/. III. lxxxix. 218 Its candidates, when 
elected, often betrayed it and went over to the regulars, 
who, they foresaw, had more staying qualities. 

Staying (stJHg), vbl.sbX [f. Stay&. 2 + -ing 1 .] 
The action of Stay v . 2 ; propping up, supporting. 
Also, f supporting oneself, leaning. 

1428-9 Rec. St. Mary at Hill (1905) 70 For iron werk & 
nayles for stayeng of )>e crosse iiijs jd. 1580-1 Fabric Rolls 
York Minster (Surtees) 118 For two longe yron gaddes for 
stayinge of a pynnacle of the churche, xxs. 1648 Hexham 
ii, Een leninge, a Leaning or a Staying against any place. 

b. attrib. + staying staff, a staff to lean upon. 

. *583 Churchyard Mirr, Mag., Shore's Wife lxxiii, A stay- 
ing staffe and wallet therewithal! I bare about as witnesse 
of my fall. 1577 Kendall Flowers of Epigr. 68 b, A sachell 
and a staiyng staffe. .Were acceptable to the life, of wise 
Diogenes. 

Staying (stJi-irj), vbl. sb. 3 [f. Stay vX + 
-ing i.j The action of Stay vX 

a 16x8 Ralegh Invent. Shipping 29 Which may be chosen 
.., by reason of their ready staying and turning, c 1635 
Capt. N. Boteler Dialogues Sea Services (1685), Staying 
of masts. 1830 Marryat Kings Own xxiv, A boat.. had 
been lowered down., to examine the staying of the masts. 

Staying (st^-iq), ppl. a. [f. Stay vX + -ing 2 .] 
That stays. 

1. In intransitive senses. + a. With complement, 
as staying silent. Obs. b. Continuing in a place. 

. * 57 ° Ascham Scholem. ir. (Arb ) 115 Those that haue ye 
inuentiuest heades..and roundest tonges.. (except they 
leame and vse this good lesson of Epitome) commit com- 
monliegreaterfaultes, than dull, staying silent men do. 1853 
R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour xli. (1803)217 The staying 
guests could not do much for the good things set out. 1865 
Flor. Marryat Love's Conflict I. xiv. 225 In some cases it 
is not the staying horse who wins. 

2 . In transitive senses : Arresting. 

190a Daily Chron. a Sept. 5/1 There is yet time for a stay- 
ing hand, which would pieserve some plain brickwork in the 
interior. 

Hence Stay-ingly adv, rarer 0 . 

1648 Hexham ir, Bhjvelick, Durable, or Stayingly. 
Staylace (slJW«is), sb. [f. Stay sbX + Laos 
xA] A lace or cord used to draw together a 
woman’s stays or bodice. 

1720 Smrt Proposal Use Irish Manuf Misc. 1735 V. 204, 

I should rejoice to see a Stay-Lace fromEngland be thought 
scandalous, and become a Topick for Censure. 1831 May- 
hew Loud. Labour 1 . 323 Pins and needles, stay-laces, aud 
such small articles as are light to carry. 188a Cauleeild & 
Saward Diet. Needlework 460/a Stay laces.. axe otherwise 
called Stay-cord, and are made of both cotton and linen. 

Comb. 1889 Hardy Mayor Casterbr. i, A buxom staylace 
dealer. 


Staylace, 0 . [f. Staylace j3.] tram. To lac 
up with staylaces. Hence Staylaoed^/)/. a. 

1824 Blackw. Mag. XV. 368 The stay-laced dandy. x8; 
J. C. H[arr] in Philol. Mus. I. 678 Eveiy departure fro" 
idiom, every attempt to staylace the language of polisl 
conversation, renders our phraseology inelegant and clums 

Stayle, obs. form of Stall sbX 
Stayless (stales), aX Also 6 stailes, 6- 
etaileBse. [f. Stay sbX + -less.] 

1 . Not to be stayed or stopped, ever-moving, ui 
ceasing, ceaseless. 

1578 Blennerhasset Mirr. Mag., Carassus ix. They fle 
the field e : They made me muse, to see how fast they striud 
With staylesse steppes, eche one his life to shielde. 13s 
C’tess Pembroke Antonie 486 And neuer can our weakm 
turne awry The stailes course of poweifull destenie. 161 
J. Davies, (Heref.) Sco. Folly cxivii. (Grosart) 25 That 
staylesse time, which he doth precious hold. x8*s Hog 
Q. Hynae 24 Onward he drove with stayless shod 
2x1851 Moir Poet. Wks.(xi$a)Tl. 341 Though years in sta' 
1ms current roll. *867 G. Macdonald Poems rog Staylel 
of foot, he turned not from the sea. 

2 . Without stay or permanence, ever-cbanginc 

unsettled. 6 

c *$l z Gascoigne Fruites W a rre lxxiii. In meane whil 
yethopeth toaduaunce His staylesse state, by sworde, b 
speare, by shielde. c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. nxxvm. ii 
A waiward, stubborn, stailesse, faithlesse race. 1500 I 
Andrewes go Serm., Lenta. (1629) 277 We are but let se 
tne wandring and staylesse estate we were in, till Go 
vouchsafed to send us this gracious conduct. 18x3 Hog 
Queens Wake 290 She leaned to the lee, and she girdle 
£v e »y ave ’ •~°f t on the stayless verge she hung. 188 
G. Macdonald Mary Marston II. 20 The bond betwee 
them was an eternal one, yet were they separated by a gul 
ot uni elation. Not a mountain range, buta stayless nothine 
ness parted them. 

Stay-less, aX [f. Stay sbX + -less.] 

1 . Without stay or support, unsupported. 


1587 Higgins Mirr. Mag., Pmnar Lenuoye ii, If hee vn- 
statelike stammer out the same, With staylesse staggering 
footed verse, by ame. c 1590 Fairs Em 1. ii. 33 Although 
our outward pomp be thus abased, And thralde to drudging, 
staylesse of the world. 1590 Lodge Eufhues Gold. Leg. 
F 2 b, Oh staylesse youth, by errour so misguided. 1607 J. 
Davies (Heref.) Summa Totalis (Giosart) ig/2 It was his 
will, That man, made staiiesse, so should fall, and rise. 
cr8i7 Hogg Tales § Sk. I. 291 Left helpless and stayless, 
2 . Unsupported by stays or corsets. 
x88o Mrs. Lynn Linton Rebel of Family iii, The girl’s 
slender, loose and stayless waist. 1883 Philad. Press 7 June 
g A stayless waist with divided underskirts. 

Hence Staylessness. 

1883 Philad. Press 7 June 0 Staylessness. .is not by itself 
sufficient unto salvation in this matter, nor is the divided 
skirt by itself sufficient. 

Staysail (st^-sefl, stsi-s’l). Naut. [f. Stay jA 1 ] 
A triangular sail hoisted upon a slay. Often with 
defining word prefixed. 

X669 Sturmy Mariners Mag. 1. ii. 18 Hoise up Main Stay- 
sail, and Mizen Stay-sail. 1748 Anson's Voy. 11. iv. 163 
Their top-gallant sails and stay-sails all fluttering in the 
wind- x8o6 A. Duncan Life Nelson 124 The Foudroyant’s 
..stay-sails..were all in tatters. X899 F. T. Bullen Log 
Sea-waif 46 Some of the fore and afters had actually got 
staysails set, with the sheets hauled flat aft. 
to. attrib. 

X857 Dufferin Lett. High Lat. (ed. 3) 300 The staysail 
sheet is let go. 1863 A. Young Naut. Diet. 369 Staysail - 
netting \ the netting above a vessel's bowsprit, for stowing 
away the fore-topmast staysail. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word- 
bk., Staysail-Stay , the stay on which a staysail is set. 

Stay-ship (sWjip). [f. Stay z/.i] = Remora. 

1367, x6ox [see Remora i]. *385 Higins Junius' Nomencl. 
66 Echeneis, remora,.. a stay ship, because it will cleaue 
close and fast to the keele of y e ship, and hinder it in course. 
X884 Goode Nat. Hist. A gnat. Antrn. 355 Several species 
of * stay-ships ’ or ‘ remoras ’ occur on our coast. 

Stay-tape (shP-t«ip). £f. Stay sbX] A stay- 
lace, often used by tailors, etc. as a binding to a 
fabric, t Also slang (see quot. 1785). 

x6g8 E. Ward Lond. Spy iv. (1706) 91 To find Canvas, 
Stay-Tape, and Buckram ma Taylors Bill. 1709 [W. King] 
Usef. Trans. Philos. Jan. & Feb. 24 , 1 discouis'd to him of 
the Nature, .of Staytape, Stifning, and Grogram. *785 
Grose Diet. Vulgar 1 \, Staytape, a taylor; frorti that 
article _and its coadjutor buckram, which makes no small 
figure in the bills of those knights of the needle. x8ox tr. 
Gabrielli's Mysterious Hush, II. 72 The coat alone had 
cost upwards of eight-and-twenty shillings, what with stay- 
tape, and buckram,and the other et cseteras. 1817 Coleridge 
Biog. Lit. II. xxi. Z30 The pin-papers, and stay-tapes, which 
might have been among the wares of his pack. xBBa Caul- 
feild & Saward Did. Needlework 461 Stay Tape, .is more 
properly called Stay Binding. 

il Stchi (Jiff). Also 9 t8chee, stob.ie, stoh.ee. 
[Russian xrh kail.] Cabbage soup. 

5833 R. Pinkerton Russia 71 A favourite and common 
dish among them is a kind of broth, called tschee. 1835 
Englishwoman in Russia 46 We get plenty of black bread 
and salt, and very often stchie. 1904 Daily News 14 Apr. 
5/3 We won Poltava on stchi (cabbage soup), and beat 
Napoleon with kasha (buckwheat gruel). 1906 Daily Chron. 
28 Aug. 3/1 The fare is disgusting, the ‘stchee’ uneatable. 
Stead (sted), sb. Forms : 1 stede, styd(d, 
Btyde, steyde, 2-6 stede, 2-5 stude, 4-5 stud, 
stide, stad, 3, 6 stidde, 3-7, 8 arch, sted, 
3, 5-6 stedd, 6 stedde, 4 steode, stode, stade, 
(stayd), 4-7 &.steid, 4, 6 styde, (5 steyde), 6 Sc. 
steide, steyd, 4-5, 8 stid, 5 styd, stydd, stydde, 

7 stidd, 4—7 steede, 6—7 steed, steade, 5— stead. 
[Com. Tent. : OE. st$de masc., corresp. to OFris. 
stede, stidi (NFris. stad, WFris. stid town), OS. 
stad (?), stedi masc. and fem., place (MLG. stad, 
stede fem., place, town), MDu. slat, stede fem., 
place, town (mod.Du. stad fem., town, stede, stee 
place), OHG. stat fem., place (MHG. stat, stetc 
fem., place, town, mod.G. stall place, stead, statte 
place, site, stadt town.), ON. slaS-r masc., place 
( Sw.,‘Da.,slad ', with the sense ‘town’ from G.),Goth. 
x/^ 2 -x masc., place OTeut. *siaiti-z pre-Teut. 
stsii-s (cf. Skr. sthiti standing, position, Gr. (Trains 
standing, stoppage, L. statim advb. accus., imme- 
diately, statio Station- sb.), f. wk.-grade of *std- 
to Stand. 


** *"“*•*» liacuu yscacm.il)- iem., occurs in umi. 
stata condition, opportunity, proper time or place (MHG. 
state, mod.G. statt in certain uses), MLG., Du. stade 
opportunity, help, ON. statSa standing, position, condition, 
oome of the uses of stead closely approach those of MLG. 
fVi P^ftly be due to influence from MLG.] 

T I. I. Standing still, as opposed to movement; 
stoppage, delay. Obs. rare. 
ciooo .iElfric Horn, I. 156 Hwsst is jiaas Haelendes stede, 
oooehwaetishisfser? Ibid. I, 490 Sceawia-S eac after ffisum, 
past nan stede ms ures lichaman : cildhad gewit to cnihthade, 
ana cnihthad to xeoungenum wasstme. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
4054 All turnyt paire tacle with trussyng of sailes, And stird 
nom full streight withouten stad more Into Awlida pe yle. 
H. A point or tract in space. Cf. Place sb. I. 
T 2 . A particular part of the earth's surface, or 
of space generally, considered as defined by its 
situation ; a locality : = Place sb, 3. Obs. 
t a. with descriptive adj. Obs. 

R A tS o^'k Go #'- Mark i. 35 Dona eode in westfae stowe 

wwlw S ^ asd - f^SuppLMlfrk's Gloss, in 
Wr.-Wulcker 187 Cvrcumlutus locus , mid wseter ymbtyrnd 
stede, c xaoo True. Coll. Horn. 85 Denne pe iuele gost.. 
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wandreS oitcr al, fro dri?e stede to Oder sechende reste. 
c 1290 St. Michel 599 in S. Eng. Leg. 316 Novfie is jmre uppe 
in \>e ufte a swy)?e cold stude, i-wis. 1390 Gower Con/. 1 1. 
388 Now se, mi Sone, which a sinne Is Sacrilege in holy 
stede. c *400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. lviii. 79 pat 
wyn wlios grape.. growys inplayn and moyst valeyes, and 
stedys shadwyd. *567 Drant Horace Ep., Art Poet. D ij, 
Of nills and dales and seciet stcadcs he fcanes him to be 
fayne. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. xL 46 Great God it planted 
in that blessed sted With his almightie hand. 

f b. defined by dependent genitive, or by relative 
clause. Obs. 

c 1000 /Elfric Joshua, v. 16 For pam pe se stede ys halls, 
J»e Jrn on stenst. a 1300 Cursor M. 22963 fee stede o dome 
quar all sal mete, *3.. K. Alis. 2548 (Laud MS.), Ilij 
wendep to pe batailes stede And fyndep nou?lh bot bodies 
dede. c 1470 Harding Chron. cxxi. iii, 6 Whiche Abbaye is 
in Sussex, in that stede Where the batayle was, 1483 Cax. 
ton Golden Leg. 160/1 And al sodeynly the stones opened 
and shewed to alle the peple the place and stede where the 
holy body lestyd. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. xii. 30 And now 
they nigh approched to the sted, Wheieas those Mermayds 
dwelt : it was a still And calmy bay. 1596 Dalrymple tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. V. 261 Perceiueng. .how Scopulous, 
stendirrie,orstanic,was thestedd, quhairon thay than stude. 

f o. indeterminately. Often coupled with time. 
In every stead : everywhere ; similarly in any, no 
stead. Obs. 

a 1067 Charter of Eadweard in Kemble Cod. Dipl, IV. 209 
WiSinne burhe and wiSuten and on mice styde, be lande and 
be strande. a 1225 Ancr. R, 316 Abuten sunne liggeS six 
pinges pet hit helieS ;..persone, stude, time, maneie, tale, 
cause. <11230 Mali Meid. 22 Flih. .pe stude & te time, po 
mahten bringe pe on mis forte donne. 1303 R. Brunne 
Handl. Synne 2020 Yn stedys sere. 1340 Hampole Pr. 
Cause. 1701 For dedely syn and pe devcll and ha In a stede 
may noght to-gyder be. c 1380 Wyclif Wks, (1880)^318 So 
pise ordris holden not cristis lewcle neper in tyme ne in slide 
for crist preyede..bi hym self vndir the cope of heucnc. 
1390 Gower Con/. I. 359 This Pilour,..A famous man in 
sondri stede Was of the werkes whiche ho dede, c 1400 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. xlvii. 75 Slepyng aftyr eityng 
vpon soft beddes & wele sauorand, in stcydes & tymes 
couenable. 01420 Sir Amadace (Camden) viii, 9 Seche a 
stinke as I had thare. .had I neuyrare No quere in no stid. 
c 1460 Towneley Myst. i. 38 Waters, that so wyde ben spred, 
be gedered to geder in to one stede, 1513 Douglas sEneis 
xn. ii. 39 Or quhar the schene lilleis in ony steid War 
pulderit wyth the vermci rosis rcid. 1532-3 in Feuillerat 
Revels Echo. VI (19x4) 109 As the same was neadfully be- 
hoveable to be occupied from tyme to time at sondry steades. 
1557 North Gueuarals Diall Pr. 122 Ought I, by wishe, to 
live in any steddo But closde with him together in the grave ? 
1566 Drant Horace, Wail. HiercmieW. Kiiij b, Oftc cryed 
they..Lyke wounded wightes throughout the stieetes, they 
sounded in eche stede. 1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. i. 42 Next 
that ye Ladies aydo in euery stead and stound. 

f d. The place designated by the context. In, 
on (the, that) stead, on the spot, there, Obs. 

c xooo /Elfbic Joshua x. xa Ne stlra bu sunne of pam stede 
furSor onfcean Gabaon. Ibid. x. 13 Pa stod seo sunne on 
pam stede faste. ax 175 in Napier Holy Rood-tree 22 Ne 
mihte heom nan mon of pam stude awteegan. <1x205 Lay. 
6370 A-nan se he wes wratS wid eni i pan stude he liine wolde 
slaen. c xaao Bestiary 404 [The fox] goS o felde to a furj 
and . . Ne stereS 3c ncqt of Se stede a god stund deies. a 1225 
Leg. Kath. 2453, 1 pat like stude, anan, iwurSen twa wundres. 
13. . Bonaventurds Medit. 135 To a logher place pey gunne 
pan to go. . . He made hem sytte downe yn pat stede. 1300 
Gower Con/, II. 272 Bot the goddesse..appiereth in the 
stede, And hath.. forbede That thei the children nocht ne 
sle. c 1400 Destr. Troy 8627 He stode pus in slid, slant 
hym vpon. c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 1759 This hors and 
the two men than vanyst out of the stede. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. 11. ii. 21 He tan Vnto that stead, their strife to vnder- 
stond. 

f e. On, in stead and stall : see Stall sbJ 1 note. 

1042 in Thoipe Charters (1863) 348 Nubidde ic ealle Godes 
freond. .pset hi for Godes eixe metre ne beon on stede ne on 
stealle pser aefre undon woroe past . .we nu geunnen habben 
into paet halite minstre. e 1*20 Bestiary 489 Bis wirm bi- 
tokneS Se man Sat oSer biswikeS on stede er on stalle. 
c X440 Rule St. Benet (Verse) Prol. 146 bat to hys neghburs 
dose no noy In stede ne stayll, paire staite to stroy. 

+ f. To give stead » to give place', see Placid sb. 
23, Give v. 47 a, b. Obs. 

c X340 Hampole Prose Tr, iq Bot if pe pinke it oper*wyse, 
or elies anyoper man sauour by grace pe contrarye here-to, 
I leue pe saying and gyfe stede to hym. c 2375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints iv. (Jacobus) 267 And be stane, quhen he lad was per, 
wex nesch as it wax war, and gaf sic sted to bat body, as It 
a grave had bene, in hy. 138 . Wyclif Sel. Whs. I. 41 Sitte 
not in pe first place, lest, .pe lord of pe feste bidde pee Jiue 
pis man stede. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 322 Waylynge 
gyuetli stede to ioye. 1483 Cath.Angl. 133/2 To Giffestede, 
cedere, locum dare. 

+ g. abstr. Situation. Obs. rare. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 329 berfore first me schall 
teHe of [pe] place and stede of pat Iond [L. de situ terrse 
locali ], how greet and what manere lond it is. 

+ 3. An inhabited place ; a city, town, village, 
hamlet, etc. ; occas. a country, land. Obs, 

c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 1114 For men Sor sinne un-klnde deden, 
so for-sanc and brente Sat steden [Sodom]. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 1320, & hei due of al pulke stude he clupede pen toun 
iwis After his name gloucestre. <*1300 Havelok 744 And 
for pat Grim pat place aute, pe stede of Grim pe name unite. 
ox 320 Sir Tristr. 1163 A wrade to wil him bare To a stede 
per him was bounNeije hand: Deluelin hijt pe toun. 0x375 
Sc. Leg. Saints iii. ( Andrew ) 233 He met men bringana of 
be sted a 3onge man, pat wes ded. e 1400 Destr. Troy 9712 
His body to britton, & his burgh take ; All his stid to distroy, 
and hisstith holdis. 1577 Harrison England in. i. [n. vs.) 

g /a in Holinshed, These 2. [drinks] are very common in 
ent, Worcester, & other steedes, where these kindes of 
fruites doe abounde. 


f b. The Steads [ = MLG. de Sleden ] : ‘ the 
Cities ’ of the Hanseatic League ; the Hanse Towns. 
Also, the corporation of Hanse merchants in 
London. Obs. 

15. . Droit /us Part 0/ Play 106 in Dunbar's Poems 318 Swa- 
dnk, Denmai k, and Noriaway, Nor in the Steiddis I dar nocht 

f a. 15336V. Papers Hen. VIII, 1. 414 The Cytees of Lubeke, 
)anske, Hamburgh, Biomeswyke, and all other the Stedes 
of the Haunse Tutonyk. 155a in Acts Privy Counc. (N.S ) 
IV. 141 The Merchauntes of the Steedes, commonly called 
the Merchauntes of the Stilliarde. 1557 Ibid. VI. 73 The 
said Merchauntes.. have alleadged , . that the Steades have 
byn so letted by greate busynes as they coulde not sende 
thieie Agentes for the going forwards with the said Diet. 
1558 Ibid. 315 The leturne home into their cuntreys of the 
lxxvj hulkes of the Steades presently at Portesmouthe. 1558 
Grlsiiam in Buigon Life (1839) 1. 484Thattyou neavirrestore 
the steydes called the Stillyarde againe to ther privelydge. 

f4. Adefinite spot on a surface, esp. on the surface 
of the body. Obs. 

c xooo Sax , Lccchd. 1. 74 Lecge on Sons stede pe se spring 
on sesittnn wolde. <1x225 Ancr. R. 136 Bihold ofte peion 
[the crucifix], & cus po wunde studen. c 1300 Seyn Julian 
57 (Ashm. MS.) Frani pe necke to pe fot ech stude it poruj 
soutje. <111375 Joseph Arim. 378 [He] wolde ha striken 
Seraphe at a stude derne, vppon an hole of his helm, c 1440 
Pallad. on Ilusb. 1. 204 Thy vyne in oon stede alway, thou 
ne bynde. 1470-85 Malory Arthur vn. xii. 230 Thus they 
fought two hourcs. .& in many stedys they were wounded. 
D. Sc. A matk, imprint, Vestige. Chiefly//. 
15x3 Douglas JEneis in. iv. 71 The pray half ettin behind 
thame lat thay ly, With fute steidis vile and laith to se. 1596 
Daliiymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, I. ii. 170 The reliques or 
stedis tlmirof [Adrian’s Wall] this day ar seine, 31 1 named 
the Vale of Adrian. 17x0 Ruddiman Gloss. Virgil's AEneis 
s. v. Stede, Fute stedis, foot steps, tract or print of the feet s 
For Stead Scot, is commonly taken for the foundation or 
ground on which a house or such like stands, or the tract or 
impression made in the Earth, and appearing when they are 
taken away. 1826 Galt Last of Lairds iv. 32 He nippit my 
twa lugs till he eft the stedt o' his fingers as plainly upon 
them as [etc.]. 1896 Crockett Grey Man v. 33 On the 
trampled clay and mud, there were the steads of naked feet. 
5. Chiefly with /possessive, a. The place assigned 
to, belonging to, or normally occupied by a thing ; 
appointed or natural place. Obs. exc. arch. 

c888 /Elfred Boeth. xxxiii. § 5 Ac pacs fyres a&en stede is 
ofer eallum woruldgesccaftum gesewenlicum. c 1230 Gen. <$• 
Ex. 1x7 God bi-quuad watres hei e stede. c 1384 Chaucer H. 
Fame 731 Thou wost.,That euery kyndely thynge that is 
Hath a kyndely stede ther he May best in hyt consetued be. 
c 1450 Mirk's Fcstial 2 The fyrst day, as Saynt Tetom 
sayth, pe see scliall nryse vp yn hyr styd. 1887 Morris 
Odyss. xii. 402 The mast in its stead we ’stabhshed and 
hauled the sails in air. 

f b. A space or place assigned to or occupied 
by a person ; a seat. Obs. 

c 960 Rule St. Benet xliii. 68 (SchrOer) Ne stande he on 
chore on his stede and endebyrdnc&se, ac stande he ealra 
ytemest. 1303 R. Brunnu Handl. Synne 1418 pe sope 
myght y neuer wylte, who shuld yn po stedys sytte. c 1400 
Love Bonavent. Mirr. (1907) xoC Sitte ana take thy stede 
in the lowest place. 01400 Gamelyn 831 Whan Gamelyn 
was i-set in the justices stede. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1, ix. 
41 The souldier may not moue from watchfull sted, Nor 
leaue his stand, vntill his Captaine bed. 1633 P. Fletcher 
Purple /si, vn. iii, Wheie gloiious Cities stood, ..There 
shrieching Satyres fill the peoples emptie steads. 1751 G. 
West Educ. xci, Fir'd with th' Idea of her future Fame She 
rose majestick from her lowly sted. 

fc. The place where a body of soldieia is 
stationed, a military position. Obs. 

0x330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 5083 He did sette 
in wardes [v. r. stedes] seers, Knyghte to wachem, & squiers. 
1577 Holinshed Hist. Eng. I. 39/x Being returned into 
Gallia, [he] placed his soulaiors in steeds to soiourne there 
for the winter season. Ibid. 49^1 Plautius . .placed garrisons 
in steedes, where neede required, to keepe those places 
whiche hee had gotten. 1627 Drayton Aglncourt 33 A vast 
Route.. Had for their safety.. Got in their flight into so 
strong a sted, So fortifi'd by nature. .They might not thence, 
but with much blood be brought. 

6. A property or estate in land ; a farm ; also fa 
portion of an estate. 

1338 R. Brunne Chron, (1723) 247 pe dettes pat men pam 
aunt, per stedes & per wonyng, Wer taxed. 1452 in P. F. 
Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) II. 387 All the tenants. .except them 
that occupies the grangis and steids whilk war in the hands 
of the said Earle William. 1487 Ex eh. Rolls Scot. IX. 470 
note , All and hale our stedis of Catslak [etc.] with auent 
bundreith scheip..apon the said stedis. 1508 Kennedie 
Fly ting w. Dunbar 363 Thow has a tome purs, I haue stedis 
and takkis. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 332 And mony 
ane out of his awin hous chaist, And mony sted wnpleneist 
lyand waist. 1379 Spenser Sheph, Cal. May 43 Thilke same 
bene shepehearas for the Deufls stedde. 1594-5 Durham 
Wills (Surtees) II. 255 A farme or stead, worthe 20 L 1825 
Brockett H. C. Gloss., Stead, Sted, Stid, a place, a farm 
house and offices. 1887 Stokes tr. Tripartite /Life of 
Patrick 139 On the water is a stead, Buale Patraic (‘Patrick’s 
Byre O is its name. x88o Rider Haggard Allan's Wife vii, I 
took a Hottentot . . who lived on the stead, into my confidence, 
7, A site for a building; the land on which a build- 
ing stands; also, an enclosure attached to a building, 
a yard. (Cf. farmstead, homestead, mowstead.) 

1246-68 Cockersand Chartul. (Chetham) III. 1. 843 Quam- 
dam partem terra in Caton jacentem subtus le Walkemilne- 
stude infra has divisas, scilicet [etc,]. 1534 Munim. de 
Metros (Bannatyne Club) 629 Giff it sail happyn ws. , till byg 
. .ane walk myll on pe said myll sted within pe saidis landis. 
*546 Yorkshire Chantry Surv. (Surtees) i8x A barne stede j 
garden stede. x6xo Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 80 Lie teind-bame 
et teind-bame yaird, cum lie peithous-steid. 1634 Ibid. 103, 

3 terras husb. et 3 terras cott et lie gxasteid. 1773 East 
Cottingwith Inci Act 7 Messuage steads and cottage steads. 


1894 R. S. Ferguson Hist. Westmorland 165 The ‘steads’ 
or sites of many disused ' walk mills ' or fulling mills, 
f 8. The framework which supports the bedding 
of a bed. Obs. Cf. Bedstead. 
a 1400-50 Bk. Curtasye 317 in Babees 3k., pen . . the vssher 
..Biynges hym in bed where he shalle wynkej In strong 
styd on palet he lay. 1625 Quarles Sion's Sonn. xi. iii, The 
Btidall bed of Princely Solomon,.. Was but of Cedar; and 
her Sted of gold. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 11. 726 With 
Wars and Taxes others waste their own, . .To loll on Couches, 
rich with Cytton steds. 1799 E. Du Bois Piece family 
Biog. III. 102 The valance or cut tain that bangs round the 
tester and stead of the bed. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, 
Stead, the frame of a bed. 

III. Metaphorical and idiomatic uses. 

+9. In various rare or occasional uses. a. Abiding- 
place (of hope, passions, etc.), lb. To take stead : 
to take effect, c. In good (etc.) stead : in good 
(etc.) circumstances, d. A space of time. Obs. 

a. c xaoo Vices <5- Virtues 93 De faste hope hafS hire stede 
up an heih. 1395 Hylton Sea la Per/. (W. de W. 1494) 1. 
lxx, In thyn herte where the stede of loue is thou sboldc 
mow haue parte of suche loue to thyn euen crysten. c 14x2 
Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 3403 Wengeance, in pis good 
lord, hadde no slide. 

b. c »oo Ormin 10x01 Hiss spell toe mikell stede i ba putt 
heirdenn whatt he se^de. <1x300 Cursor M. 19206 And 
custom it es..Quen lagb es mad bituix pam ncu At pe 
biginning for to be iedd, pat dred mai do pe lagh ta sted. 
Ibid. 29274 On pam pis cuising stede first takes. 

c. 13. . R. Glouc. (Rolls) App. H. 30 Whanne he was out 
of wrappe and was in god stad. CX375 Sc. Leg. Saints 
xxviii. (Margaret) 01 Jet, poscho wes in pouir stede & nocht 
with hyr fadir cane be fede, nocht- pane [etc.]. 1596 Spensf.k 
F. Q. v. xii. 23 With the souse thereof full sore aghast, He 
staggered to and fio in doubtfull sted. 

d. 1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. vii. 40 [He] though slie weie 
with wearinesse nigh dead, Vet would not let tier lite, nor 
rest a little stead. 

f 10. a. A place or passage in Scripture or other 
writing, b. A point in order of progression. Obs. 

a. cxr 75 Lamb. Horn. 73 On ofter stude of rlh te ileuespec 
pe apostle and seiS. .Inpossibile [etc.], a xaoo Vices Vir- 
tues Bi An oSer stede he seiS, godd: Ve qui ridetis [etc.]. 
0x225 Ancr.R. 144 Vor wecche is ine holi write i monie 
studen ipreised. Ibid. 410, 1-writen on ofler stude. 1377 
Langl. P. PI. B. xiv. 131 As dauid seith in pe sauter . . ; And 
in an other stede also velud [etc.]. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 
264 Ful many an other thing sche dede, Which is noglit 
wrxten in this stede. c 1520 M. Nisbet N. T. in Scots Acts 
xiii. 35 And tharfor on an vthir stede he sais, Thou sal nocht 
geue thi hall to se corruptioun. 1557 Caro. Pole in Strypc 
Eccl. Mem. (1822) III. n. App. lxvui. 507 And what is the 
benedictyon of this stede of almesse, the prophetc Esaias 
shewetbe in that same place. 

b. C1370 hay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. B.) 434 When pou 
has made pis orison, pen .shal pow with deuocion Make pi 
prayeres in pat stede for alle pi frendes, pat are dede. 

til. An office or position assigned to or held by 
a person. Obs. 

c xooo /Elfric Horn, in Sweet Sel. Horn. AElfr. 9 pu 3c. 
earnest.. pone stede pe so deofol of afeoll purh ungehyr- 
sumnysse. exaos Lav. 239 Asscanius be kene pe wes i 
kinges stude four & pritti winter he heola pat Iond. a 1225 
Leg. Kath. 3 Constantin & Maxence weren, on ane time, 
as in keiseres stude behest i Rome. axjpoFall <{• Passion 
17, x8 in E. E. P, (1862) 13 Har [Lucifer & his angels] 
etides for to ful fille pat wer i-falle for prude on hore, god 
tnakid adam to is wille to fille har slides pat wer ilor. c X450 
in Aungier Syon (1840) 363 When, .any is absente, they that 
be present schal fulfyUe ther stedes. exfioo in Trans. Roy. 
Hist. Soc. (1002) XVI. 46 [They] shall continue in the said 
office place Roome and Stead of Assistants till [etc.]. 

12. The place, ‘ room ', ‘ lieu or function (of a 
person or thing) as held by a substitute or a suc- 
cessor. Only in certain phrases. 

fa* To ketp (a person’s) stead : to be (his) 
deputy, act on (his) behalf. So to commit one's 
stead to (another). Obs. 

c 1450 Godstow Reg. 72 He committid his stede to eueriche 
of hem, with pe powere of lawful constreininge. Ibid, 131 
Whenne Ralph, prior of wircetur, kepid pe stede of Roger, 
bisshoppe of wircetur. Ibid. 350 A-fore p» prior of wallnge- 
forde, principal! iugge, & the chaunter of walingeforae, 
kepynge the stedys of the abbottes of Abendon & of dor- 
Chester. 

b. To f do (obs.),/?//, serve, supply the stead of, 
to serve as a substitute for. Now rare. 

1558 Bp. Watson Sev. Sacram. iii. *3 Martyrdome. . 
dothe supplye the steede of Babtysme,. .when onely neces- 
sitie..excluaeth the Sacrament x6ox Daniel Civ. Wars 
vii. lviii, Conducting their fresh troupes against their King 
(Who leaves a woman to supply his steed). x6xx W. 
Sclater Key (1629) 244 Suffering sometimes doth the steed 
of baptisme. 1837 C. Lofft Self-form. 1. 199 They may serve 
the stead of presence of mind, to a certain point at least. 
x888 Goode Amer. Fishes 2 The allied Perdchtkys replaces 
it in temperate South America,.. while in northern China 
Siniperca fills its stead. 

o. In the stead of\ (a) in the room of, in suc- 
cession to (one who has died, has retired from or 
is superseded in an office) ; +(d) as the deputy or 
representative of (obs.); f(c) in lieu of, instead of 
(a person or thing that might more naturally have 
been chosen, have happened, etc.) (obs.) ; (d) in 
lieu of, in exchange for (something given up); 
(e) predicatively, to be in the stead of (also, ? nonce- 
use, f to be in stead for), to make up for the want 
of. Now somewhat arch. 

(a) c 1250 Gen. & Ex. 425 Ban bor ghe seht in Se stede 
Of caym Sat abel for-dede. 1558 Cat. Anc. Rec. Dublin 
(1889) 481 Mr. Thomas Fynen is elected Alderman in the 
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styde of Mr. John Nangle. 1784 Acts Lams Connecticut 
159 Such Select-men and Committees as shall from. Time 
to Time succeed, and come in the Room and Stead of others 
removed by Death. 1786 W. Thomson Watson's Philip ill 
(1859) 255 Matthias II. being raised to the imperial throne 
in the stead of his deceased brother. 

(6) 01380 Wycuf Wks. (1880) SS Sip prelatis & prestis 
ordeyned of good comen in pe steae of postlis & disciples, 
bei hen alle bounden . . to preche pus pe gospel. 

(e) 01400 Apol. Loll . 6 pat pe peple..worschip not.. he 
fend in be sted of Crist. 143a tr. Secreta Secret, Priv. 
Priv. xviiL 146, 1 putte lateyn in the stydde of Englyshe. 
1460-70 Bk. Quintessence n. 16 If se haue non preparate 
redy-. panne take in pestideperoffyn brennyngewatir. 1544 
Bbtham Precepts War 1. xxv. Cijb, For whych cause s 
capitayne..wyll cause false tales ..to be sparpled abrode, in 
the stede and place of true tydynges. 1654 R. Codeington 
tr. Justine xx. 289 They brought home comfort to their 
distressed Army in the stead of help. 1734 Watts Reliq. 
Jm. (1789) 35 Sometimes they shew a painted idol in the 
stead of him [God]. 

{d) axj6t Law Com/. Weary Pilgrim (1809 ) 101 It was 
human nature.. that had list its first heavenly life and got 
a bestial, diabolical life in the stead of it 1874 Green 
Short Hist. x. § 3. 775 A Constitution, .was accepted by 
Lems the Sixteenth in the stead of his old despotic power. 

(e) 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. viL 7 A tall yonng oake he bore, 
Whose knottie snags were sharpned all afore, And beath'd 
in fire for Steele to be in sted. 1839 De Quincey Recoil. 
Lakes Wks. 1862 II. X93 This pleasure was to him in the 
stead of many libraries. 

d. In his stead [at with "any other possessive) : 
(a) as a successor in his room (cf. 12 c [a)) ; ( 5 ) 
as his deputy or representative (arch.), also + pre- 
dicatively ; f(c) as a substitute in the place occu- 
pied by him (obs.); ( d ) instead of him (cf. 12 c (0)). 

Now only literary. Formerly the plural steads was often 
used when preceded by a plural possessive. 

(a) 01320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1207 Thai sschal. .Put the out 
of tni lunges sete, And sette him stede inne thine. 136a 
Langl. P. PL A. v. 30 Leste pe kyng and his Counseil $or 
Comunes apeire, And beo stiward in oure stude. CX375 
Sc. Leg. Saints ProL i6x Mathias wes chosin in his stede. 
0x400 Rom. Rose 4862 Whanne fader or moder am in 
grave, Hir children shulde. . Ful diligent hen, in her steede. 
1603 Owen Pembrokeshire it (1891) 31 Chancerye and Es- 
chequer were cleene abolished. . and newe Courtes errected 
in theire steedes by the saied Statute. s6g6 Churchw. Acc. 
Pit ting ton, etc. (Surtees) 260 A new saxton to be chosen 
in bis roome or steed. 

{6) c 1400 Rule St. Benet (Prose) lxiii.4x pabbesse, for sbo 
es in godis stede, sal be callid ‘dame '. 14x7 in Proc. Privy 
Council (1834) II. 238 Charjng the captens and cunstables 
to take other in hor styddes. 1500-zo Dunbar Poems xliiL 
27 Send In Sour steid, 3°ur ladeis grathit vp gay. 1560 
Bible (Geneva) Gen. xxx. a Am I in Gods stede, which 
hathe withholden fromi thee the fmte of the wombe i 1577 
Hanmer Anc. EccL Hist., Socrates 11. xxxi. 288 In their 
steede which were absent, their readers and Deacons sub- 
scribed. a 1629 Hinde J. Bruen viL (16+1) 24 Acknowledg- 
ing that he was unto him in Gods stead. 

(e) 1590 Greene Never too late ir. (r6oo) Q 4, The seedes 
of shame I from my hart remoue, And in their steades I set 
downe plants of grace. i6xa Coverte Voy. 5 Which sheepe 
we tooke with vs and left sixe beasts or bullocks in their 
steads. 1676 Hale Contempt. 1. 109 Thou. . wert willing to 
put thy soul in our souls stead. 1738 Pope Dune. 1. 180 Or 
quite unravel all the reas’ning thread, And hang some 
curious cobweb In its stead. 1774 Chesterf. Lett. I. vlii. 
21 Diana put a hind in her[Iphigeneia’s] stead. 18*3 Scott 
Peverilx fix, Zarah.. admitted that she had deranged the 
project.., by placing the dwarf in her own stead. 

id) ci 330 Halt Meid. 10 For under weole, i wunnes stude 
pu hauest her ofte helle. 1589 Pottenham Eng. Poesie in. 
x. (Arb.) 172 Some busie carpers will scome at my new 
deuised termes : auricular and sensahle, saying that I might 
with better warrant haue vsed in their steads these words, 
orthographicall or syntactical l, 1735 Pope Prol. Sat. 304 
A lash like mine no honest man shall dread, Bat all such 
babbling blockheads in his stead. 1784 Cowper Task iil 
76g Down falls the venerable pile... Springs a palace in its 
stead But in a distant spot. 18x3 Scott Rokeby 1. Hi, Terror 
reigns in sorrow’s stead. 1851 H. Rogers Eclipse of Faith 
(1862) 2ro Each seemed to substitute in its stead something 
he liked better. 1856 Longf. Golden Leg. 11, Gottlieb. 
Or unless Some maiden. .Offers her life for that of her lord, 
And is willing to die in his stead. 1871 Miss Yongb Cameos 
II. viii. 103 He begged the King to choose in his stead, one 
of the numerous royal princes, 
f 0. In stead of\ see Instead. 06s. 
f. Stead of =3 instead of. (See Instead.) Now 
only dial. 

1430-40 Lydg. Bachastx.xxix, (1494) Gij, Sabath desyrous 
to succede Stede of his brother the kingdom, to possede. 
14.. Pol. Rel. fy L, Poems 76 The whyche. .Songe a balad 
stede of the masse. x6ra R. Daborne Ckr. turn'd Turke 
xx8o [He] who adiudged to death By his heads losse, should 
craue (stead of one stroke) To dye a Kngring torment on the 
racke. X79X Nairne Poems 131 And backwards, ’sted of 
forwards, walk. x8*8 Scott Br. Lamm. ix r Or if, stead o' 
that, ye wad but dine wi* them at the change-house. 

+g. In the stead : instead of it, as a substitute. 
C1450 Holland Howlai 777 He couth cary the cowpe of 
the kingis dess, Syne leve m the sted Bot a blak bunwed. 
1567 Gude St Godlie Ball, 145 All Ire and malice thow put 
vs fra, Thy seruandis goueme in the steid. 1613 Heywqod 
Four Prenfises 1, lab, Stage-dir., Guy and Eustace., 
beate the Pagans, take away the Crownes on their heads 
and in the stead hang vp the contrary Shields. 1708 Swift 
Abol.Chr. Wks. 1755 II. r. 93 Altering the constitution of 
the Church established, and setting up presbytery in the 
stead. 

h. To stand in stead of, instead of, in the stead 
of i see Stand v. 49. 

c x«o Will. Paleme 3521 He. .seide to pe quene, pat . .he 
wo rn in hire sones stede stand euer at nede. 

IV. 13 . Advantage, avail, profit, service, sup- 


port ; esp. in to stand in steady also i* to stand to 
stead, f to stand stead (see Stand v. 48); to do, 
i* make, + render stead. Now only arch. 

a 1300 [see Stand v. 48]. 0x425 tr. Ardeme's Treat . 
Fistula, etc. 66 Bot bis hape no stede bot to so streyt a 
wounde hat pe been may take within his extremitez he ex. 
tremitez of he wounde. 15x3 Douglas AEiieis x. vi. 61 The 
giltyn maiheis makis hym na steyd, For in the coist he 
thofis dynt of deyd. 1524 Reg.Aberdotu (Maitland Club) 
I. 389 Ane precept of seysing without charter er ony oper 
euident followand perapoune suld do nane steide nor be of 
effect. 1524 St. Papers Hen. VIII , IV. 112 To rendre all 
hert, leftulservice, steide, and pleasure, that lyeth in our 
power. 1524 Wolsey Ibid. IV. 139 [They] may and shal do 
grete stede in advertising the Kmges Grace from tyme to 
tyme. .of the procedinges. 1542 Ibid. XI. 272 And now last 
of all what a stede His Highnes entryng in to the waire 
was to Him. 1546 Reg. Pnvy Council Scot. I. 47 Thai me 
contentit to do steid and service to the said Schir Neill. 
1551 P’cess Mary in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. II. 165 Of my 
good wyll and prayour to do you stede or pleasur, you 
shalbe ever duryng my lief assured, 1623 in Foster Eng, 
Factories India (1909) III. 113 He.. assured him bypassed 
experience what stead your language was to us in the time 
of our imprisonment. 1634 Milton Convus 6xx But here 
thy sword fan do thee little stead. 1643 Orkney Witch 
Trial in Abbotsford Club Misc. L 175, I was about the 
loch with Jonet Sklateris, ..but it is for no stead, it will 
never mend hir. 11x670 Spalding Troub. Chas. I (Banna- 
tyne Club) I. 294 And sic [beasts] as wold not call thay 
hocht and slew, that thay sould never mak steed. 1823 E. 
Moor Suffolk Words, Stead, aid, assistance, usefulness. 1873 
Browning Red Cott. Nt.-cap C. 321 The two grey points that 
did him stead And passed their eagle-owner to the front. 

fb .To serve (one) in some, no stead \ to be of 
some, no advantage or profit to (one). Obs. 

xfiox Holland Pliny vm. xv. I. 200 His homes bend so 
inward . . that they serve him in no steed at all for fight, 1662 
[see Serve v. 1 19]. 1678 Trans. CrL Spain 170 What stead 
would the Queens word then serve me in. 1680 Burnet 
Rochester (1692) 46, 1 told him all his speculations of Philo- 
sophy would not serve him in any stead. 171a Arbuthnot 
John Bull iv. vii, I am glad I have made the Experiment, 
it may serve me in some stead. 

V. 14 . Comb. : + steads bearing, *j* stead 
bolder [cf. Stadholder], f stead-bolding Sc., a 
* locum tenens ’, substitute, deputy ; stead-horse 
dial, (see quot. 1894); + stead-man a steadward; 
steadsman dial., a substitute, deputy ; + stead 
mother nonce-wd. (see quot.) ; f stead-stathel- 
fastneas = Steadfastness ; t steadward (see 
quot.). 

c 1460 Oseney Reg. 92 By p® vicare of Cudelynton or his 
*stedys beryug [orig. vel tins vices gerentem\ . *456 
Sir G. Haye Law Arms (S.T.S.) xxx Vexxay vicare 
and ’’stede haldare till our lord Jhesu Crist. 0x373 Sc. 
Leg. Saints xxi. ( Clement) 647 Bot opunyonys ware sere, 
quhethyr hire twa papia were, or pe papis *sted-hald- 
ande. 1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1843) 37 The Banck’s- 
Man . .leads his *Stead-Horse away with the Loaden Corfe. 
1894 Nor thumb. Gloss. s.v. Steed, A ‘steed (or stead) horse ' 
is a horse employed upon a pit heap-steed. x6t3 R. C. 
Table Alph. (ed. 3), Steward, *steed-man, the keeper of the 
place. 1897 F. S. Ellis Reynard 263 A farm in old speech 
was a stead, And to the stead-man's name oft wed. 1876 
Whitby Gloss., *Steeadsman , a substitute for another person. 
x>jgx H. Smith Prepar. Marriage 106 A stepmother dooth 
signifie a “stedmotner, that is, one mother dyeth, and an- 
other commeth in her stead, a xsas A ncren R. m 6 Non ancre 
bi mine read ne schal..bihoten..Bute preo hinges, }>et is, 
obedience, chastete, & *studestapeluestnesse. 1876 Whitby 
Gloss., *Steeadward, the keeper of the stead or place; a 
steward. Old local document. 

Stead (sted), v. Forms : a stude, 4 stede, 
5 stedde, 6-7 steed(e, Sc. steid, 6-7 sted, 7- 
stead. Pa. t. and pa, pple. 3 stedde, 4 stedd, 
3-5 stad, 4 stadde, staad, 3-6 staid, 4-8 sted, 6-9 
stead ; 4 stedyd, Sc. -it, -yt, 4-5 sted(d)ede, 
(4 atadded), 7 steeded, 7-9 steaded. [Early 
ME. stude (ii), stede, f. stude, stede Stead sb. The 
pa. t. and pa. pple. form stad is a. ON. stadde 
(pa. t.), stadd-r (pa. pple.) of stebja vb. to make to 
stand, stop, place, f. stab-r = OE. style Stead sb. 

The ON. verb is ‘little used exc. in pa. pple.' (Vigfusson) ; 
the pres.-stem was therefore not adopted m Eng., its place 
being taken by the pres.-stem of the cognate native verb. 
The form stad of the pa. t. and pa. pple. is almost confined 
to the senses of Scandinavian origin (branch II); for an 
exception see quot. c 1400 in x a.] 

I. To stand in stead. 

1 . trans, (The obj. was prob. orig. dative.) 

a. impers. or with subj. a clause, inf., or noun 
of action : To avail, profit, be of use to (a person) ; 
+ to help (a person) to do something. Also absol. 
Now arch. 


iMmv. Siam. 77 men pet..nuaea neore sunn 
forleten boo on pe doules on-walde, and J;et hwile 
studed horn nawiht J>et ho singe pater noster. c 1400 Des 
Troy 4681 pai with stode horn a stoure, but it stad lit 
*59° Spenser F. Q. 11. ix. 9 Perhaps my succour, or adui 
ment meete Mote stead you much your purpose to subde 
*S<J* Shaks. Two Gent. 11. L xxg So it steed you, I v 
write. .a thousand times as much. 1392 — Rom. $ Jul. 
M '- 54 J*nd Qo.) My intercession likewise steads my f 
i6rg Drayton Idea xv. Minor Poems (1907) 52 Since 
obtame thee nothing me will sted, I haue a Med’cine tl 
shall cure my Loue. x66x Glanvili. Van. Dogm. 31 1 
concession of which will only steed us as a Refuge for Igi 
ranee, 1832 Miss Mitford in T. A Trollope What 11 
member (1887) II. 339 Your answering these questions v 
stead me much. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. in. ix, It ste: 
not the doomed man that he have interviews with the Kii 


1838 Emerson Addr. Lit. Ethics Wks. (Bohn) II. sts 
Translate, collate, distil all the systems, it steads you 
nothing. 1879 E. Abnold Lt. Ada 1 v. 274 How hath it 
steaded man to pray. 

b. Of a thing : To be useful or advantageous to. 
Also absol. Now arch, (rare.) 

1394 Daniel Compl. Rosamond (ed. 2) lxxxvii, All these 
teares you shed will nothing steed. 1398 Sylvester Du 
Bartas 11. ii. iv. Coin-mites 236 Here-by, a Crane shall steed 
in building more Then hundred Porters' busie pains before. 
1398 Grenewey Tacitus, Ann, vi. viii. (1604) 134 The Sar- 
mates laying aside their bowes which steeded them but a 
short time, ran in to the enemie with their swords and 
launces. x6oo Holland Livy ix. xxiv. 331 The place will 
steed you, I know. x6ox Shaks. All's Well v. iii. 87 Had 
you that craft to reaue her Of what should stead her most? 
x6xo — Temp. 1. ii. 165 Rich garments, linnens, stuffs, and 
necessaries Which since haue steeded much. x6o8 Topsell 
Serpents 273 It is cleere that they [spiders] were made to 
sei ue and stead vs to many excellent vses. 1623 Whitbourne 
Newfoundland 54 Which fish is in all those parts in great 
request, and steeds them greatly. 1633 J. Hayward tr. 
Biandi's Banish'd Virg. 79 Arrowes, speares, and javelings 
to steede them in occasions of boording. 1841 Browning 
Pippa Passes in. Poems (1905) 182 But guess not how the 
qualities required For such an office.. Would little stead 
me, otherwise employed. 1891 M. Muriel Dowie Girl in 
Karp. 254 No adjectives would stead me. 

c. With. subj. a person: To succour, help, 
render service to. Now rare. 

1382 T. Mathew in Nicolas Mem. Sir C. Hatton (1847) 
300 Knowing how much you have steaded me therein from 
time to time. x6oo Holland Livy xxn. xxxii. 452 If they 
could haue bethought themselues of any other meanes 
besides, wherein they might steed and befriend them. 1604 
Shaks. Oilt. 1. iii. 344, I could neuer better steed thee then 
now. x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. Concl. § 2 They [the 
Britons] steeded the Romanes in most of their Conquests. 
*625 W. B. True Sck, Warre 15 The Sea of Rome in times 
past was for the most part wont to steede it selfe with the 
endeauours of the Minor obseruant Fryers, c 1643 Howell 
Lett. (1655) II. xxxiii. 44, I shall be glad to steed you in 
any thing that may tend to your advantage. 1818 Scott 
Rob Roy xxiii, It’s like I may pleasure you, and stead your 
father in his extremity. 1834 Sir H. Taylor Artevelde xi. 
in. ii, Alas 1 Would I could stead you more than with the 
prayers Of such a sinful creature ! x888 G. Gissing Life's 
Morning II. 147 The consciousness of what was before her 
killed her power to stead him in his misery. 

+ d. To serve (one’s turn), minister to (neces- 
sities, desires). Obs. 

1371 Golding Calvin on Ps. lxxii. 1. 269 If kings had 
ynough in themselves too stedde their turnes withqll. 1573 
— Calvin on Job xxxi. 16-23. 535 True it is that wee cannot 
steade all the necessities that we see. 1603-26 Breton Mad 
World (Grosart) 9/1 If in either my aduise or better meanes, 
I may stead your desire, you shall [etc.]. X605 A. Warren 
Poor Man’s Pass. etc. E4I}, So Competence Necessities 
may steede. 

t e. To supply with something helpful. Also 
const, of. Obs. 

1387 Golding Dt Momay xxxiiii. 552 He sendeth vs par- 
done, and steadeth vs of a Suertie that is able to pay our 
debts.: this Surety is the Messias. 139a Babington Notes 
Gen. ii. 9 The great power of God to furnish and steede 
himselfe euer with meanes to effect his wyll. 1648 Bp. Hall 
Select Th. lxxii 207 Thou, .thoughtst fit to stead him with 
such a society as might make his life comfortable to him. 

+f. To suffice for, serve the needs of. Also 
absol. Sc. Obs. 

1497 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. I. 335 Item,.. for ane 
cabil tow to stede the well of Dunbar quben it was red. 
Ibid. 357 Item, to Scbir Andro, to steid the pur folk 
for vij owkis, xxj lib. 13x9 Extracts Burgh Rec. Edin. 
(1869) 1. 190 That pa maner of persouns..by ony meill in 
greitt, mair nor will steid his awin hous honestly quhill 
Micbaelmes nixttocum. 1333 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 71 
Victuall als to steid for fourtie dais. X557 Tusser too Points 
Hush, xix. Thy saffron plot., shal stede both thine own 
bouse, and next neighbour too. 

g. dial. In passive : see quots. 

1823 E. Moor Suffolk Words, Sledded, suited — engaged. 

I can’t git no work— -the farmers are all stedded/ <1x825 
Forby V oc. E. Anglia, Stead, to supply a place left vacant. 

I am at last steaded with a servant/ 

1 2 . To serve (a person) for. Obs. 

1363 WinJet tr. Vincent Lirin. Ded., Wks. (S.T.S.) II. 6 
A litle.. instrument that may suffice ws..for a speir or a 
spade, ^ and with that also may sted for a bricht lantern, 
a 1632 Brome Queens's Exck. iv. i, You have yet a Brother 
May stead you for a Father, Husband, Friend, 
f 3 . To stead up : to fulfil in the stead of another. 

1603 Shaks, Meas.for M. nr, 1. 260 Wee shall aduise this 
wronged maid to steed vp your appointment, goe in your 
place. 

II. To place. 

4 . To establish, fix, place. Chiefly passive , to 
be situated, stand. Obs. 

fljqpo Psalter lxxxvii[i]. 8 Over me es J>i wretb 
stedde [Vulg. confirmata ]. <1x300 Cursor M, 1045 Now 
es adam m erth stad IGStt. stad, Fair/, stadde]. Ibid. 144a 
He mognt wel thine his stund to strang J>at in b&t sted ware 
staid sa lang. c 1323 Poem temp. Edw. II (Percy) 6 Whan 
the jong persoun Is stedyd in hys cherch. 1340 Hamfole 
Pr. Consc. v. 6x70 And whan saw we be seke and in prison 
sted. 13.. .E. E. Allit, P, B. 983 Ones ho bluschet to )>e 
burse, hot bod ho no Ienger, pat no nas stadde a stiffe ston. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxvi. ( Baptist ) 585 pe quhilk sancte 
tecle with hit tuke, stedit it honorably in pe kirk of 
marytany. 0x400 Sc. Trojan War il 508 A brassynee 
horse.. In wh ome may weille a thousande knythtes Be 
steddede. oxaoo Sege Jerusalem (E.E.T.S.) 33/589 [pey] 
broken pe bishup & alle his bew clerkes per pk standard 
‘f Btadded hem per. 14. , Sir Amadace (Robson) 
xlu. 9 In sttd quere thou art stadde. c 1440 York Myst, 
xvii. 28 That.. stedde yone sterne to stand stone stille. 
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01450 Bk. Curtate 031 in Bnbees Bk., Ji f l>ou be stad in 
strange contre, Enserche no fyr |>en falles to the. 1473 
Rental Bk, Cupar-Angus (1879) I 177 3 if tha thynk that 
tha ma sted tham bettyr in vtnir placis tha sal haue ouv fie 
licens. *500 Caldwell Papers (Maitland Club) I. 52 The 
quhilk tenands ye said lird erle piomitte to .steal in 
uthir place. 1618 W. Lawton Orch, g Card. iv. (1623) 25 
Stead them on the North side of your other Apples, 1821 
Keats Isabella xx, But it is done.. To honoui thee.. To 
stead thee as a verse in English tongue, 
f 6 . To put into a certain condition, to settle. Obs. 
c *470 Henry Wallace vs. 1893 For thai traistyt, and Scot- 
land war weill stad, Wallace wald cum, as he thaira promyst 
had. Ibid. x. 748 Thus in gud pece Scotland with rycht 
he stad. 

+ to. refl. To apply oneself. Obs. 
c 1425 Non-Cycle Myst. Plays (1909) 47 Onto my warke 
I must me stede. 

f e. To treat, deal with. Obs. 
c 1460 J. Russell, Bk. Nurture 614 In Babees Bk., The 
bak of he Crevise, (>us he must be seeds airay hym as ye 
dothe J>e crabbe, 

ffl. pass. To be placed in a certain (evil or 
difficult) plight or condition ; to be burdened with 
(sickness), beset with (enemies, etc.). Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. C74 In mikul blis ban was lie stand. Ibid, 
13787 Bot sua wit seckenes am i stadd bat i ne mai to water 
win. c X375 Sc. Leg. Saints ii. (.Paul) 26 And sailand in 
Italy In parelis was he stad sindry. 14 . Burgh Lawis 
xcv. in Anc. Laws Scot. (Burgh Rec. Soc.) 46 Gif. .and 
eftirwart he that tuk the lande in nede is stadd it to sell. 
ct 440 York Myst. xlviii. 289 In harde presie whan I was 
stedde, Of my paynes je hadde pitee. c 1450 St. Cntlibert 
(Surtees) 5586 In sorow was he stadd. c 1470 Rauf Coil- 
sear 136 Sa troublit with stormis was I neuer stad. C1470 
Henry Wallace ix. 901 Sen we ar stad with enemys on ilk 
syd. c 1480 Henryson Test. Cress. 542 Now is my breist 
with stormie stoundU stad. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 
47 Honorious of Rome the empnoure, That tyme with seik- 
nes staid wes in ane Stour. 

f b. With adverb, To be hard {strait Ip, stiffly,-. 
etc.) stead : to be hard put to it, to be beset with 
difficulties or perils. Cf, Yis.'gssn pa. pple. 

0x300 Cursor M. 3470 J>e leuedi was ful ferll drad Als 
womman hat ful hard was stad. 1375 Barbour Bruce in. 
204 Men redys off mony men that war Fer hardar stad then 
We yhet ar. Ibid. VI. 664 They wend I wes stratly stad. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints vh. (James Less) 650 Full hard in 
hat towne bai war sted. 0x400 Rowland O. 157B There 
were oure folkes full styffely stadde. a 1440 Sir Kg lam. 459 
Thou haste byn strongly stadd. c 1440 ) ork Myst. xl v. 137 
Men hat are stedde stiflely in stormes or in see. a 1450 
? Lroo. To Sov, Lady 109 Tkerfoi e 1 love no labour that ye 
lese Whan, in longing, sorest ye be studde. ! c 1470 What 
shall I do f 10 in Q. Elie. Acad. 86 Thus am I sted ful 
heuely. a X500 Ratio Raving i. 461 Quhcn how art stad 
ocht narowly With Irous wyll and gluttony. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. Ill, 125 He circulit him sone efter at ane seig, 
Into ane place quhair he wes steil rycht herd. 1605 1st Pt. 
Jeronimo jn. ii. 91 O me, ill stead, valliant Rogero slaine. 
181B Scott Hrt. Midi, xix, O father, we are cruelly sted 
between God's laws and man's laws. 

+ 7. intr. a. To stay, tarry, to. To stop, come 
to a stand, o, To stand, consist. Obs. 

23.. A*. Alis. 4146 Alisaunder to him cometh, arid nought 
stet. c 1420 Avosu, A rth. xliii. 13 The kny^te stedlt and 
stode. cs 420 Anturs ofArth, xxxii. 4 (Ireland MS.) Tell 
me.,Quy thou stedisin that stid, and stondus so stilleV 
c 1440 1 ork Myst. xlvi, 94, I schall nott stedde in no stede 
but in stall and in sirete. c 14(0 Towncley Myst. vii. 206 
For soth, my lord, I shall not sted till I haue theym theder 
led. c 1500 Sc. Poem on Her. 170 in Q, Kite. Acad, 100 In 
quhat metallis or colouris that thai sted. 

Hence + Stea’ded ppl. a., ? placed in position. Obs. 
1609 Rv. Woman in Hum. n. 1. C4, Let your faire hand 
he beame vnta the ballance, And with a steaded peyze, lift 
vpthatbeame. 

Stead, obs. form of Stked. 
t Steadable, a. Sc. Obs. Also 5-7 stedablo, 
6 stedabyl, steddablll, 7 stedibill, steedable, 
steldable, stedible. [f. Stead v. + -able.] Ser- 
viceable, helpful. 

Ufa Aberdeen Reg . (1844)!. 27 The saide Thomas sail be 
stedable to the saide Wiliam in all thingis that he has ado. 
1524 Q. Marg, in St. Papers Hen. VIII , IV. 1x6 This wilbe 
. .steddabdl to His Grace, 1624 Aberdeen Reg, (1848) II. 
394 The biggins of ane brig ower the water of Bogye.. 
wube most stedibill to the haill cuntrie. 2635 J. Hayward 
tr. Biondi's Banish'd i’irg. 113 The taking it away would 
piove a service very steedable to Bramac. *637 Wariston 
Diary (S.H.S.) 287 On that feareth the Loid and may be 
steidable to me. 1648 Ciias. I Let. a8 Oct. in Carte Collect . 
Lett. (1735) III, 389 , 1 am sure, all things considered, it is 
fittest for my service, and I am confident will prove as 
steadible to him. *653 Urquhart Rabelais r. xi, He shoo'd 
the Geese, kept a self-tickling to make himself laugh, and 
was very stedable in the Kitchen. 1656 J. Ffrgusson On 
Coloss. 130 The meanest haue somewhat whereby they may 
prove steadable to the best. 

Steade, obs. form of Steed. 

Steadfast (ste*df&sl), a. ( adv .) and sb. Forms : 
1, 3 stsdafeest, x atydefast, 2-5 stadefaat (3 
Or min -fasat), 3 atedevaat, 4 atedefaste, 3-4 
studefast, 3 studevast, -vest, 4 studfaste, 4-5 
atid(e)fast, atydfaat(e, (4 steddfast, 5 atedde- 
faste), 5-6 Sc. ateidfast, 6-7 steadfast, 4-6 
stedfaste, (3 stedfasat), 4-9 atedfast, 8- stead- 
fast. [OK. 'st$defmt, f. slide (see Stead sb.) +■ 
f^st Fast a. Cf. MLG. sledevast (mod.G. f statt- 
fest), ON. staUfast-rJ] A. adj. 

1. Fixed or secure in position, a. Of a person, 
esp. a soldier in battle : Maintaining his ground, 
Vol. I 3 J. * 


(Nowwith mixture of sense 2 ) + Also, of a battle : 
Fought without change of position. 

993 Battle ofMaldon 127 (Gr.) Stodon stadefaste : stihte 
hi Byrhtnofi. Ibid, 249 Ne i>utfon me embe Stuimere 
stedefteste hmle^woidumsetwltan. 1623 Bingham Xenophon 
67 Armed, .sufficiently to skip vp and downe, and run away, 
but not to come to hands in a stedfast fight. 1821 Shelley 
Hellas 37s Victor myriads, formed in hollow square With 
rough and steadfast front. 

f b. Fixed in abode. Obs, rare, 

0x272 Lune Ron 18 in O. E. Misc,, NIs no mon iboren o 
iyue, pat her may beon studeuest, 

c. Of a thing, e,g. a pillar, a foundation : Firmly 
fixed, not to be moved or displaced. Also in fig. 
context. Obs. exc. in rhetorical language (of the 
earth, etc.). - 

c xooo Instit. Polity x. in Thorpe A nc. Laws (1 840) 1 1 . 318 
note, Wislic waerscipe Sr steSe-fasst [sic (MS. G, styde-)] mod- 
sta 3 ol..biJ? witena jehwilcum weorSlicre micle, 01125 Si. 
Juliana 73 (Bodi. MS.) Loki 3 )>et te heouenliche lauerd beo 
grund wal of al )>at je wurcheS, for bat stont studeuest, falle 
pat falle, a 1300 Cursor M. 8483 Stedefast stode )>e marbel 
stan on ferr pe golden letters scan, c 1330 R, BrunNk Citron. 
I face (Rolls) 15562 Manie skiles forp were cast. How hit 
[River Douglas] mighte be mad studefast, c 1480 Henryson 
Mor, Fab. 11, (Town $ C. Mouse ) vi, Anesillie scheill vnder 
ane steidfast stane. 1577 Goooe H er aback ' s Hnsb, xxx. (1586) 
148 Into that vessel they powred in milke, and set it where 
it might stande stedfast, 1590 Bahrouch Meth. Physicitt. 
x. (1639) 87 Let them sit in open aiie, having a stedfast bed, 
and of a good height. 1625 N. Caiipen i r.rt Geogr. Del. t. vii. 
(1635) 179 The finding out of the Centers where the. sted- 
fast foot of the compasse ought to bee fixed in drawing of 
each circle. 1667 Milton P. L. n. 917 These Elements In 
tnutinie had from her Axle torn The stedfast Earth. Ibid. 
vi. 833 Under his burning Wheeles The stedfast Empyrean 
shook throughout, 1782 Cowpkh Re Hr cm. 534 The rising 
waves. .Thunder and flash upon the stedfast shores. 1822-56 
Ida Quincky Conf. Wks. 186s I. 10a What was it 1 . . Earth- 
quake was it ? convulsion of the steadfast earth ? 

f d. Of the hands : Steady, uot tremulous. Also 
of shooting : Steady. Obs. 

1535 Covf.rdale Exod. xvii. 12 So his handes were sted- 
fast, 1541 R. Copland Gordon's Quest, Chirurg, B ij, A 
stedfast hande without shakynge. 1545 Asciiam Toxoph. 
u. ( Vrb ) 127 To make the ende compasse heauy with the 
fethers in fiiyng, for the stedfaster shotyng. 

+ e. Of a pain: Not changing its position. Obs. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vm. lv. (1495) 268 The ache 
of the reynes is stable and stedfaste. 
f f. Solid, firm in substance. Obs. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. iv. in Ashm. (1652) 47 Stedfast to 
stedfast will it selfe combinde. 1545 Raynai.de By rth Man- 
kynde 1. xv. (1542) 43 The sede is of a more faste, compacte, 
and stedfaste snbstaunce. 

f g. Unshaken in health. Obs. 

0x300 Cursor M. 1024 He suld in eild be ai stedfast, 
Rekenes suld he neuer drei. X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
IV. 167 He.. fault wi}> hem somtyme forto make his body 
stedefast by use in tra[ua]ylle forto duie. 

f h. Steadfast land : the mainland, as opposed 
to an island. Obs. [Cf. G .jfestland. - ] 

a 1470 Tiptoft Ctesar's Comm. i. (1530) 3 They also of the 
Isle of Brltayn had no knowledge of no parte of the stedfaste 
londe. 

2. Of persons : Unshaken, immoveable in faith, 
resolution, friendship, etc. Also said of belief, 
purpose or affection, Occas, const, to. 

c 1200 Vices 4 Virtues (1888) 135 Nis Se bierte rauht Met 
stedefast. c 1200 Okmin 1597 bin hcorrte iss harrd & 
starre, & sterlefasst 0 Criste. c 1220 Bestiary 374 Oc 
eurile luuen o8er, also he were his broder, WurSen stedefast 
his wine. CI290 Beket 171 in Eng. Leg. xix Pare was 
i-sene pat heo was treowe and of studefast mod 1 2340 
Hampolk Pr. Const. 2139 To serve liyrn and his werkes to 
wyrk In stedfast trouthe of haly kyrk. c 1369 Chaucer 
Dethe Blavnche 1227 And swore ana gan hir hertely beta 
Ever to be stedfast and trewe. c 1450 Lovf.hch Merlin 
12321 Stedfast sche was to hire Lord. 2472-3 Rolls of Parlt. 
Vf. 32/2 Your true Liegeman and moost obeisaunt and 
stedfast Subgiet, 152S Pdgi. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 8 b, 
Stande stedfast in the fayth & hope of god. 1535 Covf.h- 
d \le Prov. xii. 4 A stedfast woman is a crowne vnto hir 
huszbonde, 2549 Bk. Comm. P/ayer, Cotnmvn. Collect, 
Whom thou doest bryng vp in thy stedfast loue. 1667 
Milton P. L. i. 58 Huge affliction and dismay Mixt with 
obdurate pride and stedfast hate, X693 Col. Rec, Pennsylv. 
1 . 405 You shall alwayes find me stedfast to what I promise 
you. 1738 Wesley Psalms xxxvr. Hi, Above the Cloud? 
thy Mercies rise, Stedfast thy Truth and Faithfulness. 
1837-9 HaIlam Hist. Lit. II. ii. ii. J 2. 59 It would have 
required all their stedfast faith in the arm of Providence to 
anticipate. 1867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. vi. (1880) 106 
Elizabeth, .proved herself the steadfast friend and protector 
of the Protestant exiles. 1895 Denney Stud. TlttoL vi. 
(ed. 3) 144 It Is His steadfast faithful purpose freely to impart 
His own character to men, 
fib. Applied to God: Unchanging. Obs. 

0 x40a Re tig. Pieces fr, Thornton MS. 3 The to>eres,Jbat he 
heghe ffadir of Heuen es stedfaste and sothefaste Godde 
Almyghtyn. 0x440 Lay-Folks Mass Bk. (MS, E.) 180 In 
jje name of the fadur and he sonne and he holy goste, On 
st yd fast [other texts sothfast] god. x$x x Bible Dim. vi. 26 
For he is the liuing God, and stedfast for eiier. 
t e. In bad sense: Confirmed, incorrigible. Obs. 
1644 Milton A nop. (Arb.) 58 To be a common stedfast 
dunce will be tbe only pleasant life. 

3. Of a law, a treaty, an institution, a condition 
of things : Firmly settled, established, unchange- 
able. 

2258 Proclam. Hen, HI (Ellis) ig Stedefast and ilestinde 
in alle hinge abuten sende. c 1290 Si. Dvnstan 47 in S, 
Eng. Leg. 20 Sone he was Abbot of he hous..He makede 
hare godegserulse studefast and stable i-novj. 13B7TREV1SA 


Higden (Rolls) IV. 333 pe dome of hem schulde stonde 
stedefast and nougt be i-chaunged. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 
T15 Seid is that be hath his aspect Upon the hoii lond so 
cast, That, there is no pes stedefast. c 2460 Osney Reg. 109 
This my jifte that hit h e moor suier and stedfaster here- 
after may be, I maade hit in Jje presente of lorde John of 
Constances, Archedecun. 2535 Coverdale Heb. il 2 For 
yf the worde which was spoken by angels, was stedfast, [etc.]. 
1607 Dfkkfr Sir T. Wyatt F 3 b, A stedfast silence doth 
possesse the place. 174* Gray Propertius 11. 1 7 W ho taught 
this vast machine its steadfast laws. X877 li. R. Condcr 
Basis Faith iv. 188 The stedfast regularity of phenomena 
tells with no doubtful significance of a corresponding per- 
manence of the causes on which they depend. 

+ to. Of a language : Settled. Obs. 

1422 Yongh tr. Secreta Secret. 146 Lateyn is the moste 
stydfaste langage. 

4. Of sight, the eye (occas. of the mind) : Steadily 
directed. 

0x300 Cinsor M. 27999 If Jjou .woud hir wit woides 
ihgbt, Or loked wit ouur stedfast sight [head with MS. 
Galba sleghe . .eghe], c 1430 Prymer (1895) 38 Y schal make 
stidefast myn ijen on J>ee. a 1593 Marlout Edtu. II, v, v. 
2526 Thnt euen then when I shall lose my life, My minde 
may be more stedfast on my God. 1593 Shams, Lucr. 1319 
Thehomelie v Maine. . blushing on het with a stedfast eye, 
Receaues the scroll without or yea 01 no. 1629 Milton 
Hymn Nairn. 70 The Stars with deep amaze Stand fixt in 
stedfast gaze, 1817 Shelley Rev. Islam 1. i.v, 1 he[serpent’s] 
neck .. Sustained a crested head, which warily Shifted and 
glanced before the Eagle’s steadfast eye. 

1 5, adv. = Steadfastly. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2874 If ] on a brand |>ar-in [ac. into the 
Dead Sea] wil cast |e fire it haldes par stedfast. 23.. 
Minor Poems fr. Vernon PIS. xlix. 87 In lierte loke pou 
bolde stedefast pe benfet J at pou ones hast, 2398 Thfaisa 
llarih. De P, R. v, xxxvi. (liocil. MS.), Blood is ipi^t in 
),e lunges, but he is more stedefast ipight in l>e herte. c 1580 
Sat. Poems Reform, xliv, 92 Sathan led men steid fast be 
the mane. *756 Toidfrvy Hist, a Orphans IV. 21 Duroy 
now looking more stedfast found this to be the veiy identical 
only son of Sir Gilbert Goosley. 2887 Morris Odyss. xn. 
437 So I held on steadfast [to the tree], 

f B. sb. The castor-oil plant, Kicinus communis, 
1597 Gerarde Herbal Suppl., Stedfast is Palma Christi. 
1665 Lovell Herbal (ed. a) 416 Sted fast, see Palma'Cbristi. 
t Stea'dfast, V. Obs. Forms: 5 stefast, f-G 
atedfast(e. [f. Steadfast a. Cf. ON. statfesta to 
give a fixed abode to (Sw. stadfdsta, Da. stadfstste 
to confirm, establish).] Ivans. To make steadfast ; 
to confirm, establish. 

c 1450 Brut 11. (1008) 2g6 King Edward..ordeyned &. 
stefastyd he day of pe forsaide Kounde Table to be holde 
Jer at Wyndissore in Whilesen-wike euermore aflei erly. 
c 1450 tr. De Imitatione ill. xv. (1893) 84 He. ..bat sted- 
fasti]* [firmmut) all bis hope in god. 1545 RaynAlw - Byrth 
Manky tide in. i. ito To confiimc, stedfaste, and to delende 
the body from noysome thynges, 

+ Stea’dfasthead. Obs. rare-', [-head.] 

Steadfastness. 

0x400 Solomon's Bk. IVisdom ?8fi Many ihen SLhullen 
turne to yuel, men may drede, ffnr on erjie men may se to 
liher stedfast hede. 

Steadfastly (ste-dfastli), adv, [1. Steadfast 
a. + -ly 2.] 

1. In physical sense .* Steadily, firmly, so as not 
to be shaken or displaced, rare. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6430 Vr held up, and als aaron. His 
handes.. Vnder aiber hand was an held bam stcdfastli 
als stan. 1635 H eyvvood Hierarchy 177 To whom his 
father [Neptune] gaue that vertue, to walk as stedfastly 
vfion the sea, as the land. 1817 Shelley Marianne's Dream 
vii, Each mighty rock Stood on its basis steadfastly, 
f 2. With reference to a command or bequest : 
Securely, bindingly. Obs. 

a 1200 Charier of Athelstan A.D. $>3Q in Kemble Cod. 
Dipl. V. 236 And icb stedeuastliche hote and bebeodc in 
Code almijties he§e name . . flat [etc], 2388 WyClif 1 Sam, 
xxx, as marg. This was ordeyned stidetastliere bi Dauyth 
. . that it schulde be kept aftirward outirlv. c *250 Godstow 
Peg. 343 This yifte of hym I -made stedfastly he had, and 
with his scale impressed, confermed. 

3. Constantly, persistently; with firm resolve, 
fidelity, belief, etc. 

0 1225 Artcren R. 162 Beo stillc, & wune studeuestliche i 
sume stude, ut of monne sihfie. c 1250 Kent. Senn. in O. 
E, Misc. 28 Be-leue we stede-fast-liche het lie is fader and 
sune and holy gost. 1258 Proclam. Hen, III (Ellis) xg pset 
heo stedefastliohe bealden and swerien to healden and to 
werien ho isetnesses Jra* beon imakede. *303 R. Brunn* 
Nandi. Synrte 313 Stedfastlych hey preyd a-none Tyl hat 
woke were alle gone, c 1386 Chaucrr Clerk's T. 1038 Y oure 
woful mooder wende stedfastly That crueel houndes or som 
foul vermyne Hadde eten yow. c r45o Merlin i. 8 Of hem 
that in hym stadfastly beleve. 1568 Grafton Citron. II. 706 
She stedfastlye blamed and accused her painefull labor. 
r63i Gouoe God's Arrows ni. | 80. 333 We are wont to 
believe more stedfastly that which Is confirmed by an oath. 
17x2 Steele Sped, No. 423 fa You will be very steadfastly 
my Rival, 1807 R vskin Time 4- Tide iii. I xa That is wliat 
1 would steadfastly say again. 1877 C. Giukie Christ IviL 
(1879) They steadfastly refused to accept him. 

4. With steadfast gaze. 

23.. K. Alis. 2x0 (Laud MS.) In hir he loked stedfastlyk, 

0 1450 Knt, de la Tour Landry (1868) 58 Therfor, doughtres, 
be ware of youre Iokes, whereon j’e sette hem stedfastly. 
1592 Shaks. Ven. 4- Ad. 1063 Vpon his hurt she lookes so 
stedfastly, That her sight dazling, makes tbe wound seem 
three. 1648 Boyle Seraph. Love xii. (1700) 64 They that 
gaze steadfastliest on the noondays Sun can least of all 
discern what it is, 2871 Ainsworth Tower Hill 1, xv, He 
gazed at her steadfastly for a moment, bowed, and retired. 
Steadfastness (ste'di&stnes). [f. Steadfast 
a. + -ness.] The quality of being steadfast. 

Ill 



STEADY. 


STEADFASTSHIP. 

1. Constancy or fixity in purpose, belief, fidelity, 
affection, etc. 

a xooo Rit. Dwtehn. (Surtees) 50 Virtute constantly, 
tnaegne stydfestnis. cttza Bestiary 182 Feste Se of Stede- 
fastnesse, and ful of Sewes. c 1397 Chaucer Lack Steal. 
7 A1 is loste for lac of stedfastnesse. 1508 Dunbar Gold. 
Tatge 164 Scholed wyth hir Nurtureand Lawlynes, Conten- 
ence, Pacience Gude Fame and Stedlastnes. 1526 Tindalc 
2 Pet. iii. 17 Beware lest ye.. fall from youre owne stedfast- 
nes. 1831 Gouge Gods Arraus 111. § 23. 223 He would with 
the best stedfastnesse of faith that he could pray for them. 
1707 Loud. Gas. N't). 4308/1 His Stedfastness in their Interest 
might be depended on. i8« Macaulay Hist. Eng. xx. IV. 
3S9 Middleton adhered to the cause of hereditary monarchy 
with a stedfastness which [etc.}. 1876 Miss Braddon 

j. Haggard's Dau. x. II. 21 The man Who is without stead- 
fastness will neither do good to others nor to himself, 
f 2 . Established or permanent condition. Obs. 
c 1430 Godstow Reg. 341 We, grauntyng and in stedlast. 
nesse havyng, and our forseid present writyng of witnesse, 
conferme and strengthe the yifte which we have I-niade. 
1568 Grafton Ckron. II. 819 The Dnke and the Bishop 
declared what thing was deuised. .for to set the realme in a 
quiet stedfastnesse. 

3. In physical sense : Fixity in position, arch. 

a 134a Wyatt Ps. xxxviii. 14 Nor in my bonis there is no 
stedrastnes. 1787 Smeaton in Phil. Trans. LXXVII. 320 
A stand of such solidity and steadfastness thatthe telescope 
might preserve the position in which it was placed. 1827 
Steuabt Planter's G. (1828) 65 The steadfastness of the 
plants, in consequence of their fastenings, .almost precluded 
contingency. 1868 Morris Earthly Par. I. 1. 267 And 
forward did the mighty waters press As though they loved 
the green earth’s steadfastness. 

4 . Steadiness or fixity (of gaze). 

*567 Maplet Gr. Forest 84 Hee taketh his yong when as 
they be yong and tender, and haue not ful stedfastnesse in 
their eies. 1847 Fuller Good Tk, Worse T. 50 For our 
Saviour glancing his Eyes at the Peoples instruction, did no 
whit hinder the steadfastnesse of his lookes, lifted up to his 
Father. 1847 C. Bronte Jane Eyre xxx, There was.. a 
decided steadfastness in his gaze now. 

t Stea’dfastship. Obs. [-ship.] =-- prec. 

c 1320 Cast. Love 282 Of on wills heo weoren bo. And of 
on studefastschipe also. 

1* Stea dful, a. Sc. and north. Obs. rare. [f. 
Stead sb. + -Fin..] Serviceable. 

*585-6 Reg. Privy Council Scot. IV. 52 The settling of a 
steidfull and continewing ordour of the ministerisstipendis. 
a x6oo Flodden F. vii. (1664) 67 Yet they such stedful faiths 
did bear. 

t Stea dfol, v. Obs. rarer 1 , [f. Stead sb. + 
Font. «.] traits. (A11 etymological rendeting of 
locupletare to enrich.) 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter lxiv. 10 pou soght be land, and 
dronkened it yhite ; pou mani-falded to stedful ite (Vnlg. 
mvltiplicasti locufiletarc\ 

Steadie : see Stithy anvil. 

Steadier (ste'diai). [f. Steady v. + -eb 1 .] 
Something which steadies. 

*864 Reader 5 Mar. 301/1 The peionens longus muscle 
[in the chimpanzee], .instead of being a steadier of the leg 
from a fixed point below, becomes [etc.]. 1899 E Phillfotts 
Hitman Boy as Mathers., fancied tobacco was probably a 
fine steadier for the nerves before a football match. 

Steadily (ste-dili), adv. £f. Steady a. + -tv 2 .] 
In a steady manner (see senses of the adj.); firmly, 
unwaveringly, steadfastly, uniformly, etc. 

*54 ° Palsgr. Acolastus in. iii. P Ij, Seyng that she [fortune] 
is but a wandrer, that strayeth from place to place like a 
vacabunde .i. dothe nothyng stedyly or certainly. 1565 
Cooper Thesaurus s. v. Pressus, Presso gradu incedere , to 
goe steedily and surely. 1678 Bunvan Pilgr. 1. (ed. 2) 202 
The remembrance. . made their hand shake ; by means of 
which impediment, they could not looksteddily through the 
Glass. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffk iifyst. Udolpho xli, Dorothce, 
however, steadily refused to do this. 18*7 Faraday Chew. 
Monty, iii. (1842) 81 When the jars to be graduated are such 
as cannot stand steadily upon their own bases. x886 Field 
4 Sept 347/2 The pack, working steadily on his [the stag's] 
line, ran right up to him. 1909 J. M'Cabe Decay C/t. Rome 
xil 268 The Catholics have steadily lost ground. 

Comb. 1891 Haniwicke's Science-Gossip XXVI. x/2 A 
small but steadily-increasing distance. 

Steadiment (ste’diment). rare. [f. Steady 
•a, +-MENT.] A means of steadying] also, the con- 
dition of being steadied. 

t8xo Bentham Offic. Apt. Maximized, Def. Econ. (1830) 
67 Instrument attempted to be made for the ‘fixing himself 
in power Burke’s East India Bill : a steadiment, contain- 
ing m it a sort of pump, contrived for drawing from the East 
Indies the matter of wealth... His grand instrument of 
steadiment and * fixation 1 having failed. 1878 Sir G. Scott 
Lect. Archit. I. vi. 227 Its footing on the capital.. requires 
as much steadiment as possible. Ibid., To give greater 
steadiment to the foot of the arch. 1894 Ad.m. Elliot in 
Morn. Post 15 May, The wonderful steadiment produced by 
the clutch of the side keels of Hodgetts' patentform ofvessel. 

Steadiness (ste'dines). [f. Steady a. + -ness.] 
tl. The condition or quality of standing fast, 
permanence, stability. Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 275/2 Stedynesse, estableti, fermanahlett. 
1653 H. More Def. Cabbala App. viii. (1713) 184 Which 
word fieveiv he often use? in setting out the steddiness and 
immutablenesss of the Matter. 

2 . Freedom fiom rocking, swaying, tottering, or 
other irregular movement. 

41x586 Sidney Arcadia iu (Sommer) 122 Himself [re. a 
horseman!, .shewing at one instant both steadines& nimble, 
nes. i6« Hobbes Leviath. 1. x. 44 Like the steddinesse of a 
Ship laden with Merchandise. 1765 Museum Rust. IV. 167 
J. be breadth of the wheels gives a steadiness to the whole 
machine. 187a Iyndall Forms of Water $ 17 7 136 Here 
pei feet steadiness of foot is necessary— a slip would be death. 
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1910 Encycl. Brit. III. 271/1 To allow for the superior 
centering of the shot.., Baihforth introduces a factor <r, 
called the coefficient of steadiness. This steadiness may 
vary during the flight of the projectile. 

3 . Freedom from wavering or indecision ; con- 
stancy or persistence in resolve, attachment, or 
conduct. 

1663 Patrick Pilgrim xxiit. (1687) 2 4® So you will be 
conducted. .in paths, .of setledness and steadiness of mind. 
a 1715 Burnet Own Time 11. iv. (1897) I. 266 The presln 1 - 
tenans, who were quite dispirited by the steadiness of his 
conduct, would take heart again. 1874 Green Short Hist. 
iu. § 7. 149 There is the same steadiness of will and purpose 
in his patriotism. 1893 Speaker 20 May 553/1 The steadi- 
ness with which all sections of the Ministerialists have clung 
to their posts. 

b. Freedom from perturbation in mind or 
demeanour. ? Obs. 

164a Fuller Holy <$• Prof. St. tv. xvL 323 It is inconsistent 
with the steddinesse of nis gravity to be startled with a 
wonder, 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. § 46 He answered 
tlie articles with great steadiness and unconcernedness. 

c. Of troops : Firmness in moral. 

1666 Dk. Ormonde in nth Rep . Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
v. 13 It has given mee good proof of the steadynesse of the 
Regiment, a 1859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxiii. V. 13 Every- 
thing must then be staked on the steadiness of the militia. 

d. Of a horse : t Freedom from skittishness or 
nervousness. 

1835 [Sir G. Stephen] Adv. in Search of Horst ix. 125 
Steadiness is a great virtue in a gig-horse. 

4 . Uniformity of action, maintenance of an even 
late of progress, or level of quality, amount, and the 
like. 

1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 1. v. § 4. 74 The learned., 
understand the reason of Art, the unlearned feele the 
pleasure. .5 softnesse doth take them both, and fotciblenesse 
doth stlrre them both alike; both approve of steadines.se,. 
and loathe all manner of excessivenesse. 1776 Adam Smith 
IF. N. 1. 1. xi. 263 The durableness of metals is the founda- 
tion of this extraordinary steadiness of price. 1882 Jrnl. 
Fabrics 12 Feb. 68/2 Linen.— Trade has presented a fair 
degree of steadiness during the whole month. 1884 Law 
Times 13 Sept. 331/a The electric light was turned on, but 
lefused to burn with any kind of steadiness. 

5 . Sobriety or regularity of living. 

1864 Smiles Stephenson iii. 32 He had contrived, by thrill, 
steadiness, and industry to save.. money. 

Steading (ste*dii]\ Sc. and north. Also 6 
steeling, s tedding, steidixtg, ateden. [f. Stead 
sb. + - ih & !.] 

1 . A farm-house and outbuildings; often, the 
outbuildings in contrast to the farm-house. 

147a Munim , de Metros (Bannatyne Club) 591 Thare 
Kiritis takkis teyndis stedingis malingismanaris [etc.]. 1541 
Acc. Ld. High Treas . Scot. VIII. 3X Item, gevin to Alexan- 
der Kempt to help him to plenys ane steding,..x 1L 1549 
Conipl. Scot. xv. 123, 1 am exilit fra my takkis and fra my 
steddyngis. 1555 Wills <$• fnv. H. C. (Surtees i860) 146, I 
geue to my sonThomas Rede all my steden in the hould 
toune. x68a Land. Gas. No. 1682/1 [The Earl of Argyle] 
to have forfault [printed for Fault].. all and Sundry his 
Lands,.. Tackes, Steadings [etc.]. .to our Sovereign Lord. 
1799 J- Robertson Agree. Perth 482 Here is the most 
elegant and the most compleat steading of offices in that 
part at least of the county. x8x8 Scott in Lockhart Life 
(1839) V. 289, I should like to convert the present stead- 
ing at Beechland into a little hamlet of labourers. x86x 
Stephens & Burn Farm-buildings 5 The farmhouse should 
besituated so as to command a view of the fields of the farm, 
and also be near the stending. 1901 Scotsman 28 Feb. 6/a 
The steading at the farm . was completely destroyed by fire. 

2 . A site for a building. 

x8aa Galt Provost vi. 40 His wife’s brother, with whom 
he had entered into a plea, concerning the moietd of a stead- 
ing at the town-head. 18*4 Mactaggart Gallovid. Encycl. 
s. v. Sled, Stedding o' houses, the ground on which an onset 
is built. 

t Stea-dless, a. Obs . rare. [f. Stead sb. + 
-less, OE. had stqdeUas without support, un- 
steady.] Having no place or position in space. 

c 14*5 Wyntoun Cron. v. 5240 )>e dewil said. .; Sa, qwhar 
was God..Befor |>at hewyn and erde was wroucht 1 Sancte 
Serf said: In hym selff stedles, Hys godheide hamprede 
neuir wes. 

+ Stea'dsMp. Obs. rare-' 1 . In 4 stedahip. 
[f. Stead sb. + -ship.] ? Security of position. 

1387 T. Use Test, Love 1. iv. (Skeat) 40 In vayne travayle 
men to cacche any stedship, but-if ye, lady, first the locke 
unshet. 

Steady (ste-di), sb. [f. Steady a. and ».] 

1 . [absol. use of the adj.] Something which is 
steady. 

*79* G. Cartwright Jml. Labrador I. Gloss, p, xv, 
Steady in a River, a part where the bed widens, inclining 
to a pond, and there is no perceptible stream. 

2 . [From the vb.] Something which steadies. 
*|99 M- Cobbett Bottled Holidays viii. 141 Two officials 

fulfilled the awkward duties of being rounding posts [in a 
skating match], the competitors generally catching hold of 
them for a steady as they made the turns. 

b. spec. A device for holding steady an object 
in process of being fashioned. (Cf. Steadv-rest 
Steady a. 9 b.) 

2885 [Horner] Pattern Making xo6 Make a steady, 
shaped roughly to fit the bed of the lathe and to take the 
diameter of the pipe. X91X Encycl Brit. XXVII. 26/1 
[Lathes.] Of devices for this purpose, .some are fixed, ..and 
others are bolted to the carriage of the slide-rest and move 
along with it— travelling steadies. 

Steady (ste’di), a. (and ach.) Forms: 6 
atedy(e, 6-7 ateddie, steedie, steadie, 6-8 


ateddy, 7 stydie, -y, study, studdie (A.), 
steedy, 7- steady. [First in Palsgrave 1530; 
app. f. Stead sb. + -y, 

Perh. the formation may have been suggested by MLG., 
MDu. stadig, stSdig, steady, stable, constant = OHG. static 
(MHG. stsetig, mod.G. stetig constant, perpetual):— WGen 
+stddigo. f. tne synonymous *stddjo- (MLG., MDu. stAde, 
Slide, OHG. Stan, MHG. st&te, mod.G. stet), t. OTeut. 
*stm- ( :sta -) root of Stand v. 

Closely similar in meaning, and from the same ultimate 
root, are ON. stgbug-r steady, stable (Norw. stodug), and 
OE. slsettii, restwldir, grave, seiious. 

OE. ha d stpffr (app f. stgde Stead sb.) with the sense 
‘barren *, conesponding to G. statig, in dial, use 'barien * 
(said of animals), in geneial use ‘ restive, stubborn ’ (= LG. 
stedich, Du. stedig, steeg).] 

A. adj. 

tl. Fixed or immovable in position ; not liable 
to give way or become displaced. Also 7^- Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 325/2 Stedye stedfast, ferine. 1540 — 
Acolastus 1. i. C tv, Wherof I myght promysse to my selfe 
an euerlastyng and very stedy ioye [L. gaudium perpetuum 
4 bene stabile ]. 1591 Silvester Du Bartas i. vii. 95 The 
dull Earth's prop-less massie Ball Stands steddy still. 1504 
T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. it. 596 For if we would 
moue one of our feete, the other must abide steddie and 
firme. a 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1716 1. 3 The fool build- 
ing his choice, .not upon the steddy wairant of good reason. 
x68o Moxon Mech. Exerc. x. 175 Any Substance.. pitcht 
steddy upon two points.. and moved about on that Axis... 
And an Edg-Tool set steddy to that part. <11683 Sidney 
Disc. Govt. iii. § 30. (1704) 362 This being built upon the 
steddy Foundation of Law, History, and Reason, is not to 
be remov’d. 

b. Of affairs : Stable. Of a rule, etc. ; Settled, 
established. ? Obs. 

1571 Campion Hist. Trel. 1. xi. (1633) 34 From this time 
forward the amity waxed steddy. 1627 Drayton Agincouri 
a When presently a Parliament is calld To sett things 
steddy. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 11. xxviii [xxix]. § 10. 165 
Dy what has been said, we may observe how much N ames, as 
supposed steady signs of Things . . are the occasion of denomi- 
nating Ideas distinct or confused. X704 H earns Duct. H 1st. 
(1714) 1. 13 It was a steady Rule, that the Moon wherein 
the Vernal Equinox happens should be the Month Nisan. 
18x8 Scott Hrt . Midi, ix, It became at length understood 
..that their union should be deferred no longer than until 
Butler should obtain some steady means of support. 

2 . Firm iu standing or movement ; not tottering, 
rocking, or shaking ; that is in stable equilibrium. 

*574 Hyll Art Gard., Ord. Bees, Hush. Conject. i. 48 If 
any washeth thehandes with snowe,itdoth then make them 
steddie. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 1 v. vii. xox Cade. Nay, he 
noddes at vs, as who should say, lie be euen with you. lie 
see if his head will stand steddier on a pole, or no. x6ax 
Sanderson Serm., Ad Pop. iv. g 3. (1637) 356 0thersome.. 
like a young unbroken thing that hath mettall.. would be 
..gnided with a steddy and skilfull hand. 16*4 Ibid. v. 
§ 20. 434 The colours.. are yet so thin : that a steddy eye, 
not bleered by prejudice, may discerne the lye through 
them. 1770 Luckombe Hist. Printing 319 Justifiers of 
wood,. to wedge it tight and steddy 111 its place. X785 
Burns Jolly Beggars Air u. vi, But whilst with both hands 
I can hold the glass steady Here’s to thee, my hero, my 
sodger laddie ! 1851 Butler , Wine-dealer, etc. 9 The stands 
[for casks] should be fixed perfectly steady. 1865 J. B. 
Harwood Lady Flavia xiv, The hand that held the candle 
was as steady as a rock. 189* Pkotogr. Ann. II. 471 Ihe 
bottom of the lamp being loaded, it is perfectly steady. 

b. Said of things held with a firm band. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. xi. 16 The knight gan fairely-couch 
his steadie speare. 171X Shaftksb. Misc. Reft. Charac. 
HI, 37 So this high and noble affection.. requires a steddy 
rein and strict hand over it. 

o. Of movements or aclions : Free from tremu- 
lousness or faltering. 

X777 Potter AEschylus, Agamem. 261 With steddy step 
I trace foul deeds that smell above the earth. 1845 j. 
Coulter Adv, in Pacific xiii. 182, 1 determined to do justice 
to the gun, took a steady aim, and broke the pearl shell to 
pieces. 

3 . Of a person or his mind : Not easily per- 
turbed or discomposed ; balanced. Of the head : 
Free from giddiness. Of the eye : Not diverted 
from its object ; unwavering. 

x6oa Marston Ant. Sr Mel. 1 . B 4 b, Giue me a husband . . 
Of steddie tudgement, quicke and nimble sense. 164* 
ifULLER Holy Sf Prof St. iv. v. 264 They need to have 
steddy heads who can dive into these gulfs of policy. 1672-5 
Comber Comp. Temple (1702) 19 No man can pray with a 
truly devout and steddy mind, without a known foim. 
al 7 j° J?' R‘ r » 1 ' (t7i3) I. v. 210 Few Men have such 

steddy Heads as to be able to stand upon the Spires and 
Pinnacles of Glory without Giddiness. 1819 Shelley Mask 
of Anarchy 344 With folded arms and steady eyes. 

b- Of troops, their attributes or aclions : Firm, 
disciplined; not liable to panic or loss of self- 
control. Also ellipt. = ‘ be steady*. 

X670 Milton Hist. Eng, n. 37 Whereby at length all the 
Foot, .with a more steddy charge put the Britans to flight. 
*759 1 Garrick Song, Hearts of Oak refrain, Steady, boys, 
steady ! We’ll fight and we’ll conquer again and again. 
*7®9 Robertson Chas. V, vu. III. 32 The steddy and disci- 
plined valour oftheSpanish infantry. x8ax Byron Sa rdanaf. 
m - *■ **5 Our troops were steady. 18*3 Scott Quentin D. 
xxx. The knaves are numerous and steady— Can they not 
hold out their town against him ? 1837 Lever H. Lorrequer 
*1 1 They’re coming up: steady, boys; steady now. 1878 N. 
Amcr. Rev. CXXVI. 252 But they [soldiers] were as steady 
as clocks and chirpy as crickets. 

c. Of a hound: Not easily diverted from the 
scent. Of a horse : Not nervous, skittish, or ex- 
citable ; also (cf. 4), that travels at a moderate and 
even pace. 


STEADY. 


STEAK. 


Steady from hare : (of a foxhound) trained to disregard a 
hare. Cf. quot. 1901 in Steady v. so. 

1735 Somerville Chase iv. 125 With these consort The 
Stanch, and steddy Sages of thy Pack. 1826 J. Cook Bov. 
hunting 107 And to do him [the hound] justice, he was a 
good finder, steady from hare. *833 [Sir G. Stephen] Adv. 
in Search of Horse ix, 129 They [mares] may be temperate 
and steady for months, ..and yet when the season arrives, 
will kick your chaise to pieces. *852 Burn Navat % Mil, 
Techn, Did, 11. (1863) s. v., Horse steady to fire, chevalfait , 
dressc, sage an feu. 1886 Ruskin Prsterila I. vi. 182 As .1 
mle, there were four steady horses and a good drivel, lately 
d tunic. 

4. Regular in operation or intensity; that is 
maintained at an even rate, of action, output, or the 
like ; uniform, equable. 

1548 Elyot's Did . s. v. Pressus , Presso g radu im edere , to 
go a rounde and stedy pase. 1644 Mint on Educ. 6 In which 
methodicall course, .they must ptoceed by the steddy pace 
of learning onward. 1766 Johnson in Boswell (1791) I. 27 * 
Dryden’s horses are either galloping or stumbling: Pope's 
go at a steady even tiot. 1817 Shelley Rev. Islam n. xii, 
My spirit onward past Beneath truth's steady beams upon 
its tumult cast. *836 Marhyat Midsh. Easyxxiii, A steady 
pull, my lads, and not too much excition. 1833 Poult > y 
Chron. III. 431 There was a steady trade in all descriptions 
of barley. *873 Maxwell Electr. Magn. (1881) I. 327 
The most convenient method of producing a steady current 
is by means of the Voltaic Battery. 1874 Green Short Hist. 
vi. § 5. 320 The steady rise in the price of wool was., giving 
a fresh impulse to the agrarian changes, 
b. spec. Steady motion (see quota.). 

*877 E. T. Routh Stabil. Given State of Motion 2 Wo 
may therefore define a steady motion to be such that the 
same change of motion follows from the same initial distur- 
bance at whatever instant the disturbance is communicated 
to the system. 1882 G. M. Minciiin Until. Kinemat. 140 
If. . all the particles . . pass through it with the same velocities 
and accelerations (both in magnitude and in diiection\ the 
tecord of the motion at P becomes constant, and there is 
said to be steady motion at P. 

o. Of wind, a gale : That blows equably in force 
and direction. 

161* Coverte Voy. 7 From the 22. day,. wee could hauc 
no stcedy gale of wind to carry vs forward, vntill the 25. day. 
1726 Siielvocke Voy. round World (1757) 255 Whilst yon 
are in this road, it is impossible you should have the wind 
steady in any quarter. >867 Smvtii Sailor's Word-bk.. 
Steady-Gale , a fresh breeze pretty uniform in force and 
direction. 

d. Of weather, temperature : Free from sudden 
changes, settled. Of climate : Having little varia- 
tion of temperature. Hence said of an instrument 
for recording variations of weather. 

a 1700 Evelyn Diary July 1694, Glorious steady weather. 
x8o6 G. Pinckard West Indies ill. xiv. 176 This climate is 
perhaps one of the most steady in the world, the lange of 
the thermometer.. being only from 11 to 13 degiees. 1869 
Phillips Vestiv. Hi. 94 The barometer during all the eruption 
was steady. 

e. Commerce. Of prices : Free from sudden rise 
or fall ; hence of the market, goods, shares, etc. 

1889 Textile Hews 29 Mar. 1/2 Subsequently the market 
became quieter and then declined, prices remaining steady. 
1896 Daily News 9 Dec. 10/7 Corn opened steady and 
unchanged. *898 ‘ H. S. Merriman ’ Roden's Corner vii. 68 
The paper markets of the world began to settle down again, 
and steadier prices ruled. *912 Times 19 Dec. 1 6/5 Rubber 
shares were comparatively steady. 

5. Mutt. Of a ship : That moves without devia- 
tion (in her course) ; hence, applied to the helm 
and the steersman. 

x6a6 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 18 He stands right 
a-head ; out with all your sayles, a stydy man to the helme, 
sit close to keep her stydie. 1815 Shelley Alastor 333 The 
Poet sate Holding the steady helm. 

8. Persistent, unwavering in resolution, attach- 
ment, or in a course of action; persistently devoted 
to a cause, resolution, etc. 

160a Marston Antonio’s Rev. iv. v. lib, We must be 
stifife and steddie in resolue. 1697 Dryden AEneid Postscr. 
621 Yet steady to my Principles, and not dispirited with my 
Afflictions, I have . . overcomeall difficulties. 1749 Smollett 
Regicide in. viii, A trusty counsellor and steady friend. 
1797 Ht. Lee Canterb. T., Frenchm. T. (1799) 1 . 274 Steady 
to honour and to feeling, there was yet one point on which 
his reason obstinately wandered. 1819 Scott Leg. Montrose 
Introd., He was a steady jacobile, 1849 Macaulay Hist, 
Eng. ii. I. 182 It was only in retirement that any person 
could long keep the character either of a steady royalist or 
of a steady republican. Ibid. vii. II. 226 The influence of 
the Hampdens. .kept him steady to the cause of the consti- 
tution. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus cii. 2 A friend whose soul 
steady to honour abides. 

b. of attributes, actions, etc. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb, vi. § 407 His person was not 
less acceptable to those of steady and uncorrupted principles 
than to those of depraved inclinations. 1667 Milton P. L. 
xh. 377 Now clear I understand What oft my steddiest 
thoughts have searebt in vain. 1698 Norris Pract. Disc. 
IV. 51 The steddy View, or rather Possession they have of 
the other World gives them., a daily Triumph over this. 
17x0 Shaftesb. Soliloquy i\. ii. 81 The mean genius.. en- 
deavours by the best outward Gloss and dazling Shew, to 
turn the Eye frorn a direct and steddy Survey of his Piece. 
*754 Sherlock Disc. (1739) I. vii. 223 A constant and steddy 
■Belief,. iri the. Resurrection of the Dead. 18x8 Hallam 
Mid. Ages viii. m. (18x9) III. 23 5 Their own serious an/1 
steady attachment to the laws. 1891 Law Times XCII. 
•96/x A corivict who gains by steady industry the maximum 
number of marks. 

7. Not given to frivolity 5 staid. 

J7S9 Franklin Ess, Wks. 1840 III. 236 They were too 
wise and too steady to be amused. 1818 T. Moore Diary 
2 6 Oct. Mem. (*833) II, 175 Which disconcerted the latter 
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(who, strange to say, is a very grave, steady person) con- 
siderably. 

8. Regular in habits ; not given to dissipation or 
looseness in conduct. 

183a Ht. Martineau Life in Wilds vi. 7g, I wondered . . 
what made Robertson steal away into the wood so often, 
so steady a workman as he is. 1837 Smiles Stephenson iv, 
24 At Calleiton, Stephenson— habitually sober and steady 
—was a standing example of character to the other work- 
men. 1889 ‘ R. Boldrewood ' Robbery under A rms xlvii, 
He'd always been as steady as a took. 

9. Comb.) as steady-looking adj. ; parasynthctic, as 
steady-eyed , -footed j -handed, - headed , - minded \ 
-nerved adjs. 

1901 Frances Campbell Love 307 1 Steady-eyed, musculai 
men. 1611 Cotgr. s.v. Ferri, Ferri a glace,, f Steadie- 
footed, sure of foot. Ibid. s.v. Main, Avoir la main sett re, 
to bo "steadie handed. 1897 ‘ Sarah Tytlkr ’ Lady Jean's 
Son xv. 238 "Steady-headed as the young man was. 1826 
Mrs. Anne Grant Mem. If Corr, (1844) III. 105 A plain, 
"steady- looking man who.. is sober and tegular. 1818 
Scott Hrt. Midi, xliii, Whatever David felt, he was too 
proud and too "steady-minded to show any unpleasant sur- 
prise. 1863 E. BuRiurr Walk to Land's End 4 Even men 
called brave and *stcady-nervcd waited for company to 
make the journey. 

b. Special combinations and collocations : 
steady-fast (see quot.); steady pin, a pin or 
each of several pins used to secure the relative 
positions of two adjoining surfaces or to prevent 
them from sliding upon each other 5 steady 
quaker, a kind of moth (sec quot.) ; sleady-rest 
Turning, - bach rest, Back- IV B. 

1867 Smyiii Sailor's Word-bk., 'Steady-Fast, a hawser 
cariied out to some fixed object to keep a vessel steady in a 
tide-way, or in preparation for making sail from a fast. 1791 
Smkaton Edystone L. § 229 The Lewis Holes, each being 
filled with an exuberance of mortar, which, when hard, 
would in effect become a "steady pin. 1825 J. Nicholson 
Open Mech, 513 The piece.. is screwed to the side of the 
plate.. and made firm by small pins..; these pins nrecalled 
steady-pins. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Steady-pin 1. 
{Founding.) One of the pins— generally three or four, in 
one flask— which, by lilting into lioles in the lugs of another, 
enable the two parts to be restored to their original position 
after the pattern is drawn. X884 F. J. Britten Watch 
Clock m. 247 Steady Pin,., a pin used to secure the lelative 
positions of two pieces of metal. 1832 J. Rennie Coitsp. 
Butterfl. ijr Moths 58 The "Steady Quaker ( Orthosict sta- 
bills, Ochxenheimcr). x88a Ogilvib, * Steady-rest, Same 
as Back-rest. 1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Snppl. 

B. adv, In a steady manner, steadily. Chiefly 
Naut. : see A 5. 

a 1605 Montgomerie Misc. Poems xlviii. 151 Steir studdic, 
mate. 1626 Capt. Smith Accid, Yng. Seamen 97 Steare 
study before the wind. 1639 Fuller Holy War 11, vii. 
(1647) 52 Learning doth accomplish a Prince, and maketh 
him sway his sceptre the steadier. 1633 T. Brugis Fade 
Mecum (ed. 2) 157 With.. your little finger leaning upon 
the arme, to rest your whole hand the more steddier, gently 
thrust in your Lancet. 1813 Scott Guy M, xxxiii, Ay, but 
I have a notion that I could make you go steady about, 
and try the old course again. x8ia Cobbelt's Weekly Reg. 
9 Mar. 634 The Yankee Captain.. stood upon the deck, 
calling out. .‘Steady she goes, inyboys !’ 

b. ellipt. Chiefly Naut. ■» * steer steady * ; cf. 
Steady v. 3. Also Sporting (see quot. 1895). 

x6ao J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise Hemp-seed (1623) 12 
Cleere, cleere the boighrope, stedy, well steer’d, so. 1669 
Sturmy Mariner’s Mag. 1. it. 17 The Ship wears bravely, 
study, she is before it. a x6 99 Temple Mem. 1672-9 Wks. 
X77a%ll. 462 The prince.. said.. Will the King never learn 
a word that I shall never forget since my last passage, when 
..the captain was all night crying out to the man at the 
helm, Steady, Steady, Steady J 7 1769 Falconer D/cL Ma- 
rine (1780), Steddy, the command given by the pilot, _&c. to 
the helmsman ..to steer the ship according to the line on 
which she advances at that instant. 1836 Marryat Midsh. 
Easy xix, Steady— port it is— port. — Steer small, for your 
life, Easy. Steady now. 1893 Manson Sporting Diet., 
Steady, the order to dogs at work to be cautious. 1900 
G. Swift Somcrley 87 Women are jolly ready to stop men 
when they're going too far,., but, if a man says ‘steady’ to 
a girl, she thinks she's been insulted. 

o. Comb, as steady-goer ; steady-going adj. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xvin, Always the vay vith these here 
old *uns hows’ever, ns is suen "steady goers to look at. 1823 
T. Hook Sayings Ser. 11. Sutherh I. 4 The "steady-going 
devotion which he paid to Miss Grace Lazenby. 1889 ‘J. S. 
Winter ’ Mrs. t Boo i, Those who do stay are the steady, 
going unambitious ones of the flock. 

Steady (ste*di), ©. [f. Steady a . 

OE. had gesigdegian (once) to bring to a standstill.] 

1. trails. To keep from rocking, shaking, totter- 
ing, or similar movement. 

> 53 ° Palsgr. 734/1 , 1 stedye, I saitell, or set faste a thing, 
je me arrestc. 1341 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. 
L j, And vnder them is the bone of the hele, of the whichc 
all the fote is stedyed. 1743 P. Thomas Jml. Anson's Voy. 
156 They, .carried out a Cable and Anchor to steddy tne 
Ship. X79X Smeaton Edystone L. § 226 These stones being 
fixed . .by a pair of wedges on each side. ., and .stijl further 
steadied by joint wedges at the head of the dovetails. 1828- 
32 Webster s.v., Steddy my band._ 1830 New Monthly 
Mag. Aug. 420 He. .brought him again to thesurface, turn- 
ing him on his back.. and steadying the floating body with 
one hand. 2899 Allbutt's Syst.Med. VIII. 26 The cqpntc 
drunkard, who takes a glass of spirits to ‘ steady the hand ( . 
1901 T. J. Alldridge Sherbro xx. 202 So strained do one s 
muscles become that one's legs shake violently, and it is 
impossible to steady them. 

b. To support upon the feet, to keep from 
falling. 

2848 New Monthly Mag. Oct. X59 Steadying her between 


us,, .we handed her along as well as we could to the plat- 
form. 2832 Mrs. Brown ing Casa Guidi Wind. 1. 12 A little 
child, too, who not long had been By mother’s fingei steadied 
on his feet. 

reft. 1833 Mrs. Gaskell Ruth xxiv, They walked apait, 
he back to the inn,.. she to steady herself along till she 
leached the little path. 19x4 W. W. Jacobs Night Watches 
113 Then, steadying herself by the wall, she tottered into 
the front room, 
o. intr. for reji. 

1849 Froude Nemesis of Faith 163 If he could only have 
been permitted some few months or years of further silent 
communing with himself, the reeling rocking body might 
have steadied into a more constant motion. 19x0 F.ncycl. 
Brit. II 1 . 071/1 The shot may be unsteady for some distance 
after leaving the muzzle, afterwards steadying down, like 
a spinning-top. 

2. irons. To settle (one’s mind, thoughts, etc.). 

1330 Palsgr. 734/1, I love nat this waverynge myndc of 
yours, I wolde nave you stedye your mynde upon somwhat. 
1866 R. W. Dale Disc. Spec. Occas, i. 3 It is hard to steady 
our thoughts. _ 

b. To bring (troops) to a steady condition. 

1901 ' Linlsman 1 Words by Eyewitness viii. 169 The Wak- 

kerstroom commando., stayed the demoralised., men,., and 
a formidable force was soon steadied on the already prepared 
position. 

c. To make (hounds) steady from hare, etc. (Cf. 
Steady a. 3 c.) 

xoox Westrn. Gas. 4 Jan. 4/3 The eighteenth centuiy was 
well advanced before hounds weie finally steadied from 
deer or hare and trained to hunt fox. 

3. Mut. To keep (a vessel) to the direct line of 
her course. Also absol. (From the word of com- 
mand Steady ! See Steady adv. b.) 

1627 Capt. Smith Sea Gram. ix. 37 Steady, that is, to 
keepe her right vpon that point you bteare by. 1838 Merc. 
Mar. Mag. V. 82 The Corsair .. put her helm to port, and 
then steadied. 1873 F. T. Buckland Log-Book 348 The 
bow of the boat well steadied towards the advancing wave, 
b. intr. for reji. 

1798 Coleridge Auc. Mariner in. v, She doth not tack 
ftom side to side. .Withouten wind, wilhoulen tide She 
s teddies with upright keel. 

o. To steady the helm : to keep it in the posi- 
tion in which it has been put. 

1873 Ui.ul'ORD Sailor’s Pocket Bk. x. (ed. 2) 354 Steady 
the helm. 

4. To cause to go at a less impetuous pace ; to 
bring to a more regular rate of progress. Also 
intr. for reji. 

18x2 Sporting Mag, XXXIX. 267 All horses in their 
career require to be steadied by a pull. 1849 Cuitli s Gieen 
Hand xvi. (1856) 157 As the tide steadied, this said creek 
proved to he a smaller river. 1861 Trollope Or ley A, II, 
x. 73 He turned his hoise, and without giving the beast time 
to steady himself he rammed him at the fence. 1892 Rider 
Haggard Nada 210 See 1 he steadies his pace, he gathers 
himself together, and now ho leaps ! 

5. To keep (a person) from irregularity of con- 
duct; to make sober in habit. Also intr. for 
reji., also with down. 

1848 Q. Rev. Sept. 360 He breaks off.. from folly}. .he 
steadies down.. and lives in usefulness and repute. x86x 
Pycroft Agony Point xviii. I. 283 He was being steadied 
by increasing responsibilities. 1877 Chamb. Jrnt. ax Apr. 
241/1 But though his wife was a quiet and respectable 
young woman, his marriage does not appear to have steadied 
him. 1878 Susan Phillips On Seaboard 34 But she steadied 
when she married Bill. 

0. Comm. intr. To become more free from fluc- 
tuation ; also with up. 

19x3 Times 9 Aug. 19/5 Wheat . . after fluctuating narrowly, 
but with a downward tendency, steadied up slightly near 
the end. 

Hence Steadying vbl. sb, (also cotter, and 
attrib.)) Steadying, Stea'died ppl. adjs. 

1736 Hawksmoor Loud. Bridge 12 For placing the Giand 
Pier in the MiddleofLondon-Bridger..I am of Opinion, he 
did it.. To be a Steadying for the whole Machine. 1827 
Faraday Chem. Manip. xix. (184a) 325 Placing a block., 
at such a distance, .that the back of the blow-pipe may bear 
slightly against it. If these steadying-blocks be formed 
(etc.]. x86o H. Stuart Seaman's Catech, 7 See the. .steady- 
mg lines fast. 186a Catal. Intemat. Exhib. II. xi. 25 The 
sling is attached to the scroll or steadying-piece placed be- 
hind the guard. itk»6 Hardy Ethelberta xvii. 1 . 176 My 
dear mother, you will be necessary os a steadying power— 
a flywheel, in short, to the concern. 1883 blanch. Guardian 
22 Oct. 5/3 It has worked., with a steadying influence on 
the balance of political power. 1884 St. James's Gas. 
xo May 6/2 Look for instance at tbe gulls..: how those that 
are going into the picture, battle against the breeze, while 
those that come out sweep on with steadied wines. 1890 
Gladstone in Morley Life x. iv. (1903) III. 422 , 1 derived 
from him what I thought very valuable and steadying 
knowledge, 1903 Daily Nexus 10 Oct. 2/4 Gold shares 
displayed some irregularity.. but showed finally a more 
favourable disposition, which produced a steadying effect on 
markets generally. 

Steady : see Stithy anvil. 

Steadyish (ste-di,ip, d, [f. Steady a. + -isb.] 
Moderately or fairly steady. 

1833 T. Hook Parson’s Dau. m. ii, He. ...stepped out 
with a steadyish step, but a fluttering heart. 

Steak (st^k). Forms: 5 steike, steyke, styke, 
5-6 steke, 6 steake, 7-8 stake, 7- steak, [a. 
ON. steik fern. (Sw. stek. Da. sleg), cogn. w. steikja 
to roast on a spit, stikna to be roasted.] 

1. A thick slice or strip of meat cut for roasting 
by grilling or frying, sometimes used in a pie or 
pudding ; esp. a piece cut from the hind qnarters 
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STEAK BAID. 
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STEAL. 


of the animal; when used withont qualification = 
Beef-steak ; also with qualifying word indicating 
the part from which it is cut, as rump, sirloin 
sttak . 

ix.. King tr Hermit 373 in Hazlitt E. P. P. (1864) I. 27 
Fyil this eft, and late us Iyke, And between rost u» a styke. 
c iam, Two Cookery Bks. 3 To make stekys of venysoun or 
Beef. 14*6 Lydg. De Guil. Ptlgr. 12802 Now to ffrye, now 
steykcs make. And many other soteltes. c 1450 Douce MS. 
SS xvij. Take feyre moton of the buttes & kutt it in maner 
of stekes. 1530 Palsgr. 275/2 Steke of flesshe, charoonnee. 
1646 Qvaw.es Sheph. Oracles iv. 39 You can convert a dish 
Of Steakes to Roots. 1735 Dvche & Pardov Diet., Stake, 
..a small Slice of Meat to be broiled before or on the 
Fire, when a Person cannot or will not stay till a regular 
Joint is boiled or roasted, &c. *747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery 
1. 6 To Broil Steaks... Take fine Rump Steaks about Half 
an Inch thick [etc.]. Ibid., As to Mutton and Pork Steaks, 
you must keep them turning quick on the Gridiron. Ibid. 
iu 16 Cut a Neck of Veal into Steaks. 184a Tennyson Will 
Waterproof 148 How out of place she makes The violet of 
a legend blow Among the chops and steaks 1 1848 Dickens 
Dornbey iv, Uncle Sol and his nephew were speedily en- 
gaged' on a fried sole with a prospect of steak to follow. 

b. A thick slice (of cod, salmon, halibut, or 
hake). 

1883 Standard 30 Nov. 2/2 ‘G. S. C.'s' Fishmonger 
charged 10 d. per lb. for his best cod steaks. 

o. transf. and fig. Now rare or 06 s. 

1607 Middleton /Y ve Gallants iv. r. F 4 b, Bun. You must 
not thinke to tread ath ground when you come there. — Go. 
No, how then? Bun. Why vpon paths made of fig-frailes, & 
white blankets cut out in steakes. 1607 — Phoenix 1. v. C 3 b. 
Is that your Lackey yonder, in the steakes of veluet. a 1616 
Beaum. & Ft. Maid In Mill tv. ii, Bust. Safe? do youhear? 
take notice what plight you find me in, if there want but a 
coltop or steak o' me, look to’t. 1841 Milton Reform, n. 44 
Their Malvezzi that can cut Tacitus into slivers and steaks. 
f« 94 . Motteux Rabelais v. xvL 73 With this he lugg’d out 
his slashing Cutlas . .to cut the cousening Varlets into Stakes. 

2 . Similative uses. 

fa. Sea steak. (See qnot.) Obs. [Cf. Stick ri.] 

1798 Rep. Herring Fisheries in Rep. Committees Ho. 
Comm. (1803) X. 215/2 Sea Steaks, which mean Herrings in 
their first state of being barrelled. 

b. Two-eyed steak slang: see quot. 1894. 

1803 Farmer Slang, s.v. Glasgow Magistrate, Two-eye’d 
steak. 1894 Daily News 4 Sept. 5/2 Mr. George Augustus 
Sala writes to say ‘a two-eyed steak 1 is a red hernng or 
bloater cut open — otherwise a ‘kippered ’ herring. 

O. Hamburg steak: a dish composed of flat balls 
of meat like fillets, made of chopped lean beef, 
mixed with beaten eggs, chopped onions and 
seasoning, and fried. 

189a Encycl. Cookery I. 117/2 Fried Hamburg Steak 
served with Russian Sauce. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as steak-meat, pie, piece, 
pudding', in names of implements for beating raw 
steak to make it tender, as sieak-bealer (Simmonds 
Diet . Trade 1858), -crusher, -masher (Knight 
Diet. Mech. 1875); steak broiler (see quot.); 
steak fish, cod of a size suitable for cutting into 
steaks; steak-tongs (see quot.). 

1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, * Steak-broiler, a gridiron 
which catches the gravy from the steak. 1894 Outing (U.S.) 
XXIII, 404/1 *Steak fish are cod measuring twenty-two 
inches or more in length, igor Wtstrn, Gas. 27 Dec. 2/3 
We bought., a pound of beef (it must be *steak meat) for 
our black eyes. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm II. 171 The 
plan of cutting the line between., the rump and aitch-bone 
in the hind quarter, lays open the *steak-pieces to better 
advantage. 1747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery vi. 69 A “Stake- 
Pudding. 1858 SiMMONps Diet, Trade, *Steak.tongs, small 
tongs for turning chops or steaks when broiling on a gridiron. 

8teak(e : see Steek w.l and vfi 

Steak raid. Sc. Hist. Also 8 stike. [repr. 
Gael, staoig rathaid ( staoig collop, a. Eng. steak 
or ON. steik ; rathaid genit. of rathad road.] (See 
quots.) 

im L. Shaw Hist. Moray 2x9 Macintosh, then [an. 1454] 
residing in the Island of Moy, sent to ask a dtike Raide, 
or Stike Criech, i.e. a RoadCollup; a custom among the 
Highlanders, that when a party drove any spoil of cattle 
through a Gentleman^ land, they should give him part of 
the spoil. 1814 Scott Wav. xxin, I take what the people 
of old used to call ‘a steakraid/ that is, a ‘collop of the 
foray,* or, in plainer words, a portion of the robberY booty, 

£ aid by him to the Laird, or Chief, through whose grounds 
e drove his prey. 

Steal (stil),sAl Obs. exc. dial. Forms: I stela, 
steola, stela, 4-7, 9" stele, 5-6 stile, 5, 7 steele, 
6 style, steyle, 6—7 stelle, 6-9 steals, 7, 9 steel, 
9 steil, steyl, 8-9 stell, steal. [OE. stela wk. 
masc., f. OTeut. *stel- (cf. Gr. orekeas, - 6 v handle), 
ahlaut-var. af*stal- whence Stale sb.* (The OHG. 
stU, mod.G. stiel, handle, is prob. unconnected). 

For the difficulty of distinguishing the forms of the syno- 
nymous steal and stale, see Stale j£, 2] y 

1 - The stalk or stem of a plant, leaf, flower or 


E f mal . £ l ° ss «S, Cattlew, .stela, eiooo 5 
c,eec/ui. 1 . 154 Mdsdere , , bio gefraetewud mid feower read 
stztum [y, r, stelum, L. cauliculis ]. 13, Tiber region Ant 
(Auchinleck MS.) in Scott Minstrelsy (1810) IL 261 Da 
mondjede and gadred frut, For sothe were plommes wh 
xne steles he puld out everichon, Puisoun he dede th< 
anon, And sett the steles al ogen, That the gile schuld not 
be sen. '\-Proir,Sanct. (Vernon MS.) in Archiv Si 
neu. i>pr. LXXXI. 83 pis whete-com. .pat furst stod c 
luytel stele, c 1440 Paused, on Hush, xit, 77 But forto 1 


hem gret, trede doun the stele [AY capttatumfacere voluerts, 
ubi arperit caulis prodire, proculta]. 1362 Turner Herbal 
11. 23b, The floures.. stand., vpon theyrstiles or foot strikes. 
1577 Googe Heresbach's Hush, 1. 28 Rye.. .The stalke or 
steale thereof, is smaller then the Wheate stalke, 1601 
Holland Pliny xm. vi 1 . 389 The steles of the leaves grow 
contrarie one against the other. r6ir Cotgr., Queue, ..the 
staulke, or steale, of fruits. 1639 Horn & Rob. Gate Lang. 
Util. xi. § 119 A cherry hangetn by somewhat a long stalk, 
a bullace on somewhat ashortstele. 18x8 Wilbraham Chesh. 
Gloss., Stele , or Steal, the stalk of a flower.. 1865 Banks 
1 Prov. Words Wakefield 68 A 1 musheram steil ’. 
j f b. V The trunk, of a tree. Obs. 

c 1440 Pallad. on Husb. m. 770 Ther i-> also graffyng in 
I trees seer, As. .asshes, quynce ; & punyk, cleef his stile [ et 
punico, sedfisso ligno\. 
f 2 , ? A supporting post or pillar. Obs. 
c 1000 /Elfric De Novo Testamento 20 (Gr.) Se cinestol 
stynton pisum primstelura: laboratory, bellaiores, or at ores. 

1 1547-8 in Swayne Chttrek.su. Acc. Sarum (r8g6) 275 For 
breakynge downe of the steles of the ymages in the churche, 
xxij d. 

I *j" 3 . An upright side of a ladder ; in later use, a 
1 rung or step of a ladder ; — Stale sbfi 1. Obs. 

1 13.. E. E. Allit. P . C. 513 Wyrnmen vnwytte pat w ale 

I ne coupe pat on hande fro pat oper,for alle pis hyje worlde, 

1 Bitwene pe stele & pe stayre disserne no?t cunen. 139S 
Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) n. xyii, A mau that 
I woll clymbe vpon a ladder hye & setteth his fote vpon the 
I lowest stele. <f*4oo Rule St. Benet (Prose) vii. n pe stije 
j bauis tua ties. . .pe stelis bytuixe bitakins oure gude dedis. 

I c 1440 York Myst. xxxiv, 91 Sties .With stalworthe steeles 
.., Bothe some schorte and some lang. i6ar J. Mayer 
1 Engl. Catcch. 364 Euery steale of the ladder [is] a part of 
the ladder. 

4 . The handle of a tool or utensil (e.g. a hammer, 
axe, pot, spoon). 

13.. Gasn. 4 Gr. Knt. 2230 pe gome. .Sette pe stele to the 
I stone, & stalked bysyde. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xix. 274 
Lerned men a Iadel bugge with a longe stele, c 1386 
Chaucer Miller's T. 599 And caughte the kultour by the 
j colde stele, c 2440 Promp. Part). 473/a Stele, or stert of 
| a vesselle, ansa. 1498 in Somerset Med. Wtlls (1901) 365 
l A posnet with a stele and broken feete. c 1520 in Gutch 
Collect. Cnr. (1781) II. 297 Item oone Sponne with a flat 
Steyle. 1570-80 Fabric Rolls York Minster (Surtees Soc.) 
1x7 For mendinge the mason's towles in ther worke and for 
style to them, 4s. 3d. 1596 Spenser F. Q, v. xii. 14 An 
huge Polaxe. . Whose steale was yron studded, but not long. 
1625 in Rymer Fcedera XVIII. 239/2 Item a Lookeing 
Glass sett in Goulde,..the Steele of Aggott. 1631 Gouge 
God's Arrows I. §25. 35 The Censer was., made., of gold., 
with a steele or handle to hold it by. 1788 Vallancey Voc. 
Bargie in Trans. R. Irish Acad. II. 33 Steil, the handle of 
a thing. x8oa Sibbald Citron. Sc. P. IV. Gloss. s.v., S toils 
of a barrow or plough, the handles. 1894 Northumb. Gloss. 
s.v., The tiller or handle of a rudder was formerly called 
a steel or ‘ start '. 

Proverb, phr. 1402 Hoccleve Lett. Cupid 50 And whann 
this man the pot hath be the stele, and fully is in his pos- 
sessyon. c 1412 — De Reg. Princ. 5247 Thei hadden bi pe 
stele Prospente. 

b. esp. A long straight handle, e.g. of a rake or 
broom. 

c 1386, c 1440 Rake stele [see Rake sb. 1 4]. 1523-34 Fitz- 
herb. Husb. § 24 If the lake be made of giene wooae, the 
heed wyll not abyde vppon the stele. 1597 Bp. Hall Sat. 
m. vii. 66 Like a broad shak.forke with a slender steale. 
1765 Land. Chran.b Tuly 18 He then went into the pond 
with a rake-steale in nis hand. 1796 [R. Walker] Plebeian 
Politics (1801) 5 Hee took th* mop stele, an b'eet it eawt 
again. 1839 Sir G. C Lewis Gloss. Hire/., Stele, the 
wooden handle of a rake or pitchfork. 1879 Jefferies Wild 
Life in S . Co. 70 The peculiar broad-headed nail which 
fastens the mop to the stout ashen 1 steale ' or handle. 

+ c. The shank of a candlestick ; the long neck 
of a matrass or retort. Obs. 

1585 Higins Junius' Nomencl. 245/a Candelabri scapus, 
. .the shanke or stele of the candlesticke. 1594 Plat Jewell. 
ho. in. 44 ‘A bolt glasse, bauing a long steale. 
d. The stem of a tobacco-pipe. 

1672 Josselyn New-Eng. Rarities 72 The Roots are,. of 
the bigness of the steel of a Tobacco Pipe. 1866 [R. Hallam] 
Wadsley Jack xi. (E.D.D.), [He] shuv’d a poipe steil 1't foire. 
+ 6. The shaft or stem of an arrow or spear ; = 
Stale sb.* 4. Obs. 

1530 Palsor. 275/2 Steale of a shaft, fust. Ibid, 548/2, 
I fether a shafte, I put fethers upon a steale, jempenne. 1545 
Ascham '1 oxoph, 11. (Arb.) 123 A shaft bath three principal! 
partes, the stele, the fethers, and the head. 1609 Holland 
A mm. Marcell. xxiu. iii. 223 An arrow made of a cane, 
betwixt the head and the steile, x6xx Cotgr., Fust.. the 
steale of a dart, or iauelin. 

Steal (stjl), sb . 2 [f. Steal w.) 

1 . The act, or an act, of stealing ; a theft ; the 
thing stolen or purloined. Chiefly U.S. colloq. 

Jin the first quot. the Wprd is preb. of different forma- 
tion} if not an error for or variant of Stale sb. 1 , it may 
represent an OE. *stsl f. OTeut. *stSl- ablaut-var. of *stel- 
Steal ».] 

c xsoo Trin. Colt. Horn. 79 Gif unfete man, . te <5 him to 
unwrenches, to stele, oSer refloc, oSer swikedom [etc,]. 1825 
Jamieson, Steal. 1. A theft. Abtrd. 2. The thing stolen. 
Ibid. 1890 Sat. Rev. 26 July 110/1 This is an audacious 
steal from * In a Gondola 1 ! 1891 Kipling Light that failed 
iii, ‘Yes, it is rather a cold-blooded steal,' said Torpenhow 
critically. 

b. U.S. and colonial. A piece of dishonesty or 
fraud on a large scale; a corrupt or fraudulent 
transaction in politics. 

X884 Reading (Pa) Morn, Herald 15 Apr., When the 
makers of the constitution of the United States put in that 
apparently harmless clause riving Congress the power to 
legislate for the ‘general welfare , they little thought what 
jobs and steals it would ultimately be made the excuse for. 


1888 Bryce Amer. Comtnw. ni. lxiv. II. 471 Rings are the 
cause of both peculation and jobbery, although St. Louis 
has had no 'big steal’. *891 Weekly Empi> e (Toronto) 
3 Sept. 4/2 The Tate gigantic steal. 

+ 2 . An act of going furtively. Obs. rare~ l . 

1590 Tarlton's News Purgatory 29 The vickar.. forbad 
it openly : yet it was not so deepely inveighed against, but 
that diuerse Sundayes they would make a steale thither to 
breakefest. 

3 . a. Golf, (see quot. 1897.) b. Bast-ball. A 
stolen run from one base to another. 

1842 G. F. Carnegie Golfiana in Golfiana Misc. (1887) 81 
A most disgusting 6teal. *867 Poems on Golf 53 Though 
such long steals are now but rarely done. X891 N. Crane 
Base-ball iv. 36 The runner, .must, therefore, look out for 
an exceptional chance to make the steal. 1897 Encycl. Sport 
I. 473/2 (Golf) Steal, a long putt holed unexpectedly. 
Steal (stfl), Forms : 1 (ge)stelan, 3 stelin, 
steolin, 3-4 steles, 3-7 stele, 4 stel(le, stein, 

4- 5 steele, 4-6 Sc. steile, steyle, 5 stelyn , Bteyl(l, 

5- 6 Sc. steill, 6 staile, steel, stell, 6-7 steale, Sc. 
steil, 6- steal. Pa. 1 . 1-2 steel, (pi. stdelon), 3 pi. 
stalen, 3-4 stel, 3-6 stal, 4 pi. stelyn, stolen, 
4-5 staal(e, 4-6 stall, 4-7 stale, 4-8 Sc. staw, 5 
staall(e, stele, Sc. sta, stawe, 6 staile, Sc. staill, 
4- stole. Also (weak forms) 7, 9 dial, stealed, 6 
stolled, 9 dial, stoalt. Pa.pple. 1 (se)stolen, 2 
istolen, 3-4 i-stole, 4 stollyn, stoolen, y stole. Sc. 
stowine, 4-5 stoll(e, stolyn, 4~7stollen, stolne, 

4- 8 stole, stoln, 5 ystolne, Sc. stone, stowyn, 

5- 7 stollin, stollyne, -yng, Sc. stoune, stowin, 
stowne, 6 north, stowen, 8 Sc. sta’en, 8-9 Sc. 
and dial, stown, 3- stolen. Also (weak forms) 6 
stolled, stollyd, 6, 9 dial, stealed. [A Com. Teut. 
strong verb : OE. stelan, pa. t. stsel, pi. stklon, pa. 
pple. stolen, corresponds to OFris. stela, OS, stelan, 
Du. stelen, OHG. stelan (MIIG. stein, mod.G. 
stehlen), ON. stela (Sw. stjala. Da. stjsele), Goth. 
stilan, f. OTeut. *stel- (: stal- : steel- : stul-). Out- 
side Teut. no certain cognates are known. 

In the 14th c. the regular form stal of the pa. t. 
began to be superseded by stole (after the pa. pple.), 
which has been the accepted form since the 17th c. 
The Bible of 1611 has in two places stale (but mod. 
reprints stole), and in four places stole. The weak 
forms stealed, and the mixed forms stolled sioald , 
appear in the 16th c. and in modem dialects, but 
have never been general.] 

I. To take dishonestly or secretly. 

1 . trans. To take away dishonestly (portable 
property, cattle, etc., belonging to another) ; esp. 
to do this secretly or unobserved by the owner or 
the petson in charge. Const .from (earlier dative). 

The notion of secrecy (cf. Stealth) seems to be part of the 
original meaning of the vb., which, however, is also employed 
in a generic sense applicable to open as well as secret acts of 
theft. In mod. use it takes the place of Reave v. x 5, Rob 
v, 5, and of combinations like ‘ to steal and reave 
c 1000 /Elkric Ceu.xMv. 8 Wenst Jm, Jiaet we Junes hlafordes 
gold o 3 Se his seolfor stadon ? a 1250 Prov. AElfred B. 665 
He wole stelin Jjjn haite & keren, & listeliebe onsuerren. 
c 1290 Beket 816 in S. Eng. Leg. 130 ‘ Bel ami, J>ou hast’, 
quad J>e king : ‘ i-stole me muchel guod a 1300 Cursor M. 

4936 Quils i said bam o mi sede bai stall mi cupe a-wai to 
lede. 1338 R. Brunne Chron, (1725) 77 pe Normans did it 
alle in pe guyse of theft, pe goaes perof stal. c 1375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints xxiii, ( Seven Sleepers ) 3x1 Be lauty pu tellis ws 
now. . quhare bat bu has stowine J»is tresoure ore refit, 1387 
Trevisa Higaen (Rolls) VII, 65 Oon of pis secounde Richard 
his kny?tes staal a spone, and leyde it to wedde among oper 
binges. 1400 in Roy. 4 Hist. Lett. Hen. IV (Rolls) 38 
Thu. knowlechest . .that thy men hath stollc our horsen out 
of our parke. c 1450 Mirk's Festial 14 When bys Jew was 
comen home and fonde hys good ystolne, he was wod wroth 
wyt Saynt Nycholas. <11500 Bernard, de cura rei fain, 
(E.E.T.S.) iii. 3 Now has a boy stone pe brydylle of his 
blonke hede, agayne he buske shulde. a 1500 Rails Raving 
Hi. 302 He is a tneif rycht as he staid. 1546 J. Heywood 
Prov. 1. xi. (1867) 35 As dyd the pure penitent that stale a 
goose And stack downe a fether. 1595 W. W[arner] Plautus' 
Menxcmi v. (1779) 141 Even now thou deniedst that thou 
stolest it [the cloak] from me, and now thou bringest it home 
openly in my sight. 1677 in 12th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. v. 37 Some mischievous persons to dishonour my Lord 
Cnancellour crept through a window of his house, .and stole 
the Mace and the two purses. 1738 Weslev Whs. (1872) 
1 . 12X Both my books were stole. 1787 Burns Banks o' Dooit 
v, And my fause luver staw the rose, But left the thorn wi' 
me. 1875 Joweit Plato (ed. 2) V. 512 He who steals a little 
steals with the same wish as he who steals much. 1801 Farrar 
Darkn, 4 Dawn xlviii Yes j I stole money from Philemon, 
my beloved master. 1909 J. G. Frazer Psyche's Task iii. 23 
Whoever steals sticks from the fence will have a swollen head, 
f b. with c/'-used partitively. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4904 He pat has yow don socur Stoln 
haue yee of his tresur. C1400 Rule St. Benet 569 Of oper 
mens we sal not steyl Ne couet here no wordly wele. 1483 
Caxton Golden Leg. 112/2 Judas . .bare the purse. . and stale 
of that whiche was gyuen to cryst. 
c. with away, f out , + over . 

C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xl. ( Ninian ) 448 pefis..in pe circle 
Pane but dout jed, for to steile pe catel owte, 1471 Caxton 
Recuyell (Sommer) 440 How Cacus stale away tne Oxen & 
kyen longyng to hercules. 1530 Palsgk. 734/a, I steale 
awaye a thing by thefte, je emble. 1565 Jewel Reply 
Harding{t6n) 370 The people of Isiael, by his Commande- 
ment, stale away the Egyptians goods, without breach of 
the Law. * 87 ®, J* Dee Gen, 4 Rare Mentor. 23 vtarg., 
Though of Late in the. . Low Country Trublesome disorders, 
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Some Few (by Stealing ouer of vittayles>, and other things, 
from this Common Wealth) haue made them selues priuatly 
rich, e 1610 Women Saints 48 They stale away the coffins 
and'reliques. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 78 r 5 A Pickpocket, 
who during his kissing her stole away all his Money. 1883 
Tylor In Encycl. Brit. XV. 199/2 The soicerer has other 
means of attacking his victim:., he can steal away his 
kidney fat. 

d. Ill wider sense : To lake or appropriate dis- 
honestly (anything belonging to another, whether 
mateiial or immaterial). 

c *275 Sinners Beware ! 153 iu O. E. Misc. 77 In helle he 
may adrynke If he stdeb cristes theojunge. a 1300 Cut so r 
M. 3516 Howyongero fiirtua be blissing stal his uroher fra. 
Ibid. 3988, I stal him fra his benisun. 1340 Ayeub. 26 po 
byep ypocritcs. . stele |> b« dingnetes and pe baylyes. 1477 
Norn on Ord. A Ich. ii. in Ashtn. (1652) 34 For when I had 
my warke well wrought, Such stale it away and left me 
nought. 1643 Baker Chron ., lien. VI, 67 Affirming that 
deceitfully . .he had stolne many Cities and places of impor- 
tance belonging to the Crown of England, a *704 T. Brown 
Dial. Dead, Belgic Hero Wks. 1711 IV. 67 By which [treaty] 
he was obliged to vomit up numberless Provinces and Towns, 
which he had dishonourably stolen from their true Pro- 
prietors, 1824 Scott St. Honan’s xxvii, You not only steal 
my ideas,.. but [etc.].. No man like you for stealing other 
men’s inventions. 

e. esp. To plagiarize; to pass off (another’s 
work) a§ one’s own; to ‘borrow’ improperly 
(words, expressions). Also absol. 

1544 Bet ham Precepts War Ep. Ded. A vj b, All transln- 
tours o&ght to vse the vsuall termes of our englyshe tounge 
..and not to breke..in to the boundes of the latyn lounge, 
to steale termes of it. *590 Tarlton's News Purgatory ax 
His Motto is stolne out of Tully, Non solum pro nobis. 
x6ao J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise Hemp-seed (1623) 36, I 
haue not stolne a Sillablc, 01 Letter From any man, to make 
my booke seemebettcr. 1655 Stanley Hist, Philos., Xenophon 
vii. (1687) 115/2 When he might have stollen the writings of 
Thucydides, .he chose rather to publish them with honour. 
17x6 HearneCW/a:?. (O.irl.S.) V. 331 Hesteals unmercifully, 
and amongst the Rest from Naunton's. 1841 W. Spalding 
Italy It. 1st. I. 201 It was stolen as genius steals from 
genius, it was stolen as Phidias stole from Homer, 

f. To derive obscurely and dishonourably, notice- 
use. 

*693 Stepney in Dryden's Juvenal vtn. (1697) 193 Who 
know not from wlial Corner of the Earth The obscure Wi etch, 
who got you, stole his Birth. 

2. absol. anti intr. To commit or practise theft, 
f Const, dot, of person. 

c 725 Corpus Gloss. C 859 Conpilat, stililh. c 950 Lindisf. 
Gosp. John x. 10 Deaf lie cymes buta fimte gestele & eleff & 
losaSf. a xooo Laws of Ait held, ix, gif frigman freuin 
stelj>. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 31 SeodSan bisechen milee 
et b»n ilke mon 11c be he haueD er istolen o 5 er o 3 er-weis wa 
idon. a xaoo Vices $ Virtues 67 Nc sleih, no ne stell, 11c 
reaue. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xii. (.Matthias) 246 |>o he wet 
thefe & ay wald steyle. 1390 Gower Con/. II. 134 For every 
thief upon richesse Awaitcth forto robbe and stele, 1483 
Caxton Golden Leg. 286/3 Ther was a tlieef that ofte 
stale. 1568 Guaston Chron. II. 45 The Souldiour’.s stale, 
extorted, and spoyled vpon both parties. 1610 Shaks. 
Temp. tv. i. 239 we steale by lync and leuell. c 1660 in loth 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. iv. ioo About 80 torres,. 
doe continually robe and stele. 1684 Burnet tr. More's 
Utopia 16 By which every Man might, .so be preserved from 
the fatal necessity of stealing. 18 is Elpiiinstone Ace. 
Caubul (1842) II. 53 They plunder weak travellers, and 
steal from those who are too strong to be plundered. 1871 
R, W. Dale Commandm. viii. 208 To give short weight or 
measure, is to steal. 

3. irons. To take away by stratagem or by 
eluding observation (something that is in the pos- 
session or keeping of another). 

C9S0 Lindisf, Gosp. Matt, xxviii. 13 CuoSaS ftie b®tte 
Sesnas his on naeht cuomun & . . stelende weron hinc. xa . . 
Seuyn Sag. (W.) 2652 He pi iked to the galewes with his 
foie, And fond that a thef was i-stole. 01440 Alphabet of 
Tales 281 pe aungell stale be syluer copp at pai dranke of. 
0x450 Capgrave St. Augustine ix. 14 pel pulled up sail 1 
& stale be schip from htr. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(ed. 2) 14 Lyons, (which usually steale Beefe out of the water 
when Ships are here). X749 Lavinoton Enthus. Meth. # 
Papists ii. (1754) Pref. p, xxi, You have climbed up anu 
stole the Sacied File from Heaven. 1830 Tennyson Ode to 
Mem. 1 Thou who stealest fire F rom the fountains of the past. 

b. with away ; rarely with other ad vs., as 
f down, f over. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints ii. (Pant) 401 Men ■ .stall a- way be 
myent be twa bodis of mekill mycht of petir and paule, fra 
quhare bai lay. 1470-85 Malory Arthur tv. xiv, 137 She 
alyghte of her hors & thoughts for to stele awey Excalibur 
his swerd. 1535 W. Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) II. 393 
Quietlie awa the heid tha stall, a X586 Sidney Astroph. 
Stella xiv, Vpon whose breast a fiercer Gripe doth tire Then 
did on him who fiist stale down the file. 1587 HicorNS 
Mirr. Mag., Nero xii, (Letter) And bad them sav, that his 
disciples stale his corps away. 1602 Chettle Hoffmann r. 
(1631) By b, This is Hannce Hoffmans sonne, that stole 
downe his fathers' Auotamy from the gallowes. 1629 Ford | 
Lover's Mel. 11. ii, E 4, Shall I fetch a Barbour to steale 
away his lough beaid, whiles lie sleepes ? x8x6 J. Wilson i 
City of Plague n. iv. x6o Many look With tears of sorrow on 
a mortal creature Whom death may steal away, 
o. Of an impersonal agent. 

1844 A. B. Wei.by Poems (1867) 6° The wind ! that for no 
creature careth, Yetstealeth sweets fiom every thing. 1878 
Huxley Physiogr. 72 The hea't of the sun which quietly 
steals vapour from every exposed piece of water. 

d. To carry off (young animals) from the dam. 
13.. K. Alis. 1890 The tiger, that fynt y-stole Hire weolp 
from hiie hole. 0 X386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1769 Ther nas rio 
Tygre . . Whan J?at nir whelpe is stole whan it is lite So crueel 
on the hunte as is Arcite. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Ii. 
xvin. cxiii. (1495) 854 The female beer is moost cruell beest 


whanne her whelpys ben stollen. 0 1480 Henryson Mor. 
Fab., Fox Sf Wolf 138 Fra the Gait lie stall ane lytil Kid. 

e. To carry off, abduct, kidnap (a person) 
secretly. Now rare. 

01386 Chaucer Doctor's T. 184 My set uant. .Which fro 
myn hous was stole vp-on a nyght. 01400 Destr. Troy 
13 197 pat onone in the night, bat noble he stale Fro the 
soueram bir Syre. 0 1475 Henryson Poems, Bludy Serb 19 
Stollin he hes the lady jing. 1513 Douglas Aineis 1. x. 45 
Him sail I sownd slepand staile away. 1560 Phaer AEncid 
x. (1562) F f iiij, Was it by my conduct, thaduoutrer stale 
the Sparta queue ? 1592 Soliman # Pers. tv. ii. 72 O wicked 
Turque, for to steale her hence, a 1700 Evelyn Diary 26 Dec. 
i6go, Execu ted . . for being an accomplice with Campbell . . in 
stealing a young heitess. 17x0 W. King Heathen Gods St 
Heroes xv. (1722) 63 She [Proserpine] was stole away by 
Aidoneus. 1769 Blackstonb Comm. iv. XV..208 Their 
forcible abduction and marriage ; which is vulgarly called 
stealing an heiress. 1788 Mrs. Inchbald Child Nat. iv. ii. 
51 Amanthis is lost, gone, stole fiom me 1 18x5 Scot r Gity 
M. xi, The young Laird was stown away by a randy gipsy 
woman. 1837 Carlyle Er. Rev. II. m. v, Intent on steal- 
ing Majesty to Met/. 

f f. To capture (a fortress, a military position) 
by surprise, Obs. 

13.. E. E. Allil. P, 11 . 1778 pay.. Ly fie Iaddresful longe 
& vpon lofte wonen. Stele 11 slylly be toun er any sLeuen 
rysed. 0 1450 Brut ii. 424 This Etlc of Gascoigne. . come lie 
nyght, and stale the tounc of Pounteyse of the Frensshe 
men, and drof hem oute. 1623 Bingham Xenophon 73 It 
is better therefore to endcuour priiiily, to steale, if we can, 
and to lay hold of. . a peece of the void mounLaine, than [etc.]. 

g. dial. To catch (wild-fowl). ? Obs. 

1698 M. Marmn Voy, St. Hilda (1749) 57 Some thousands 
being ealched, or, as they term, it, Stolen every Match. 

4r. In various applications with immaterial obj. 

a. To cause the loss of, Lake away (something 
valued, e.g, happiness, a person’s life, etc.). 

e X374 Chaucer Troylus nr. 1451 O crueel day accusour of 
be loye That nyght and loue him stole .and fasle y-wryen. 
1570 Sat. Poems Reform, xxi, 18 Thay Renigats..Hes 
stollin our Regentis lyfe. x6ax Milton Smut. li. 2 How 
soon hath Time the suttle thee? of youth Stoln on his wing 
my three and twentith yeer 1 a ijat Prior Pastoral to 
Dr. Turner 4 Why dost thou.. steal from life the needful 
hoursof rest? X777S1R W, JoNKs7W*0e.Mw?M/rtf24Asudden 
cloud his senses stole. X793 Burns Bonie Jean iii, Her 
heart was tint, her peace was stown. 1806 G. Pinucard 
Notes W. Indies III. 269 Which .. frequently causes us to 
steal another hour from Ihe already too shortened day, 

b. To take without permission (esp. a kiss), 
f Also (cf. sense 6) to give (a kiss) to a person. 

1390 Gower Coif. II. 348 If thou hast stolen eny cuss Or 
other thing which therto longeth. a 1400-50 Wars Alex. 
5385 Sclio. .stclis to him cussis. 1584 Lodge Forb. ,5- Tris. 
(Shaks. Soc.) 99 Her pleasant kisse where she might steale 
a touch. 1592 Shaks. Ven. $ Ad. 726 Lest she should 
slealc a kisse and die foiswornc. 1598 Bastard Chrestol. 
it. ii. 28 And yet a second course he vndeitakes. And steel- 
ing leaue for gayne which is so deaic, A third and fourth 
aduenture yet ho makes, a 1796 Burns Delia 15 O let me 
steal one liquid kiss l 1838 Times 14 Apr. 7/3 Mr. John 
Cunningham, .appeared to answer the charge of stealing a 
sly kiss from the lips of., the pretty wife of a young tonsor. 
f o. To conceal improperly. (Cf. 5 .) Obs. 

X303 R. Brunne Nandi. Synne 3691 No pryde ne may be 
stole, No yn shryfte be forhole. 
f d. To gain by secret or unobtrusive means. Obs. 
142$ Audelay Poems 53 Sum men ther ben that Melon 
heven, With penans, prayers, and poverte. X605 Chapman 
.11 Footes 11. 1. 371, 378 That hath stolne By his meere in- 
dustry, and that by spurts Such qualities as no wit else can 
match With plodding at perfection every houre.. .1 meane, 
besides his dyeing and his wenching, He has stolne lan- 
guages, th’Italian, Spanish, [etc.]. 

e. To lake (time) by contrivance from its ordi- 
nary employment, sleep, etc. to devote to some 
other purpose. 

15*6 Pilgr. Per/, (W. de W. T531) sg Be euer diligent., 
whan thou hast done all thy dutyes.. to stele tyme wlierin 
thou mayst giue thy selfe all hoolfy to prayer. 171* Swist 
Jrnl, to Stella 18 Nov., This makes me sometimes steal a 
week from the exactness I used to write to MD. X758 S. 
Hayward Serin, xvii. 515 They must frequently steal an 
hour to converse with him [Christ] whom they love. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 409 Both Chief justice Hale 
and Lord Keeper Guildford stole some hours from the 
business of their courts to write on hydrostatics. 

f. To gain possession of, or to entice away 
from another (a person’s heait, affections, etc.). 

15*6 Pilgr, Per/, (W. de W, 1531) 34 b, Wherby he steleth 
many a soule fro god. 1587 D. Fenner Song of Songs iv. 

0 Sister, my spouse, my hart thou hast stole with one eye 
Myne hart thou hast stole, with one chayjie which on thy 
necke doeth lye. 1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. i. 37 So did she 
steale his heeaelesse hart away. 1596 Sir J. Davies Or- 
chestra lxxxvi, And they who first Religion did ordaine, 
By dauncing first the peoples harts did steale- 1605 1st Pt. 
Jeronimo 11. v. 40 in Kyd's Wks. (1901)322 Intending, as 
it seemed, by that sly shift, To steale away her troth. 1667 
Flavel Saint Indeed (1754) X46 Take heed.. lest thy shop 
steal away thy heart from thy closet. <1x678 Ckalkhill 
Thealma <$• Clearchus 108 Or hath some worthier Love 
Stole your Affections? 1720 Ozell tr. Vertot's Rom. Rep, 
II. viii. 28 His expression [was], .so moving, that he stole 
away the Assent of all that heard him. 1730 J, Welwood 
Pref. to Rowe’s Lucan p. xxxix, The Muses h$d stoln away 
his heart from his infancy, a 1797 Burns Song, ‘ Hark the 
Mavis _ ’ v. Thou hast stown my very heart. 1835 Jambs 
Gipsy i, How many would steal from one the affection of 1 
one’s mistress or wife ! I 

fg. To adopt or ‘borrow’ (what belongs to ' 
another art). Obs. 1 

xj8x Sidney Apol, Poetrie (Arb.) 22 Both lie [re. Hero- 
dotus] and all the rest that followed him, either stoic or > 


vsurped of Poetrie, their passionate describing of pas- 
sions [etc.]. 

5. To effect or accomplish clandestinely or un- 
perceived ; to get opportunity for (an action) by 
contrivance. 

1625 Bacon Ess., Of Gl. Place (Arb.) 289 Alwayes, when 
thou changest thine Opinion, or Course, professe it plainly 
and dedai e it. .; And doe not thinke to steale it. x68x 
H. More Expos. Dan. 53 He might spring up with them 
and amongst them, but in such an occult maimer, and 
so unawares, as if he had stoln his giowth behind them. 
168a N. O. Soileau's Lutrin tv. 31 What a mad coil you 
keep heie, That people cannot steal a Nap, or sleep here? 
1758 Mrs. Lennox Henrietta v. ix. (1761J II. 267, I will 
make you no apology for stealing a visit to her. 1826 Hood 
Recipe for Civilis. 86 When their foice Can’t take a town 
by open courago They steal an entry with its forage 1857 
J. Hamilton Less. Gt. Biog. 264 He did not steal an inter- 
view [with Jesus], nor come, like Nicodemus, disguised. 

f b. \V ith complementary adj. or adv. To steal 
oneself drunk : to get drunk secretly. To steal 
down (Sc.) : to cause to fall, ruin, by secret means. 

1570 Sat. Poems Reform, xvii. rox Thy poysoun did 
doun steill Not only him quhom wofully thow woundit ; Bot 
[etc.]. .1596 DALRYMrLE tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. II. vii. 22 
Machabie deuyses to cal Bancho and Flcanch . . till a banket, 
that be sik a trayne quyetl ie he may steil thame doune. 1670 
T. Brooks Wks. (1867) VI. 67 So accordingly he stole himself 
drunk. 27x9 London & Wise Compl. Card. 41 The differ- 
ence of hot or coid Summers does steal more considerably 
forward, or set back the same Fruits, of one and the same 
Climate and Season. 

o. To direct (a look), breathe (a sigh) furtively. 
<*1586 Sidney Arcadia 1. (Sommer) 62b, As I.. stale a 
lookc on her. 1697 Drydln Alexander's Feast 87 And, 
now and then, a Sigh he stole, xuxx Addison Spec/. No. 
106 P 1, I have observed them stealing a Sight of me over 
an Hedge. X794 Mrs. Radclim-e Myst. Udolpho xxxi, She 
stole a glance at them. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann, Q. 
Ncighb. iii. (1878) 33 He stole a shy pleased look at me. 

fd. To steal a marriage-, to get married 
secretly. Obs. J[Cf. Gr. -ya.fj.ov tc\(irreiv.] 
c 1450 Merlin it. 363 This manage wolde he haue stole 
hadde no Merlin 1 -bc. 156a Child-Marr. 189 They did 
steale a manage without banes askingc. 1711 SifcfcLB Sped. 
No. 133 p 7 A story I had heard of his intending to steal 
a marriage without the privity of us his intimate friends 
*731-8 Swii'T Pol. Conversat. 130 You have stolen a Wed- 
ding it seems... How does your Lady unknown? 1782 
Miss Burney Cecilia x. vi, ‘ Your daughter, .has made a 
little change in her situation, which she was anxious you 
should hear from myself.’ 1 Ha I ha 1 stolen a match upon 
you I ivari. in l ! ‘ cried the facetious Mr. Hobson, a 1797 
H. Walpole Mem. Reign Geo. Ill (1845) III. x. 326 He. . 
hail stolen a mariiage with an idiot sister of the Spanish 
Charles Townshcnd. c 1820 S. Rogers Italy , Mm git trite 
de Tours 45 They stole a match and fled. 

e. 'To steal a march : in military sense, tc> suc- 
ceed in moving troops without the knowledge ot 
the enemy ; hence gen, to gel a secret advantage 
over a rival or opponent.^ Const, on, upon, + of. 

2716 Addr, Edinb. 27 Mar. in Lond. Gas. No. 5422/a Wc 
saw him. .steal a March for our Preservation. 1740 Cibber 
Apol, (1756) 1 , 143 After we had stolen some few days march 
upon them. *771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 6 May (1815) 73 
She yesterday wanted to steal a march ofpoor Liady. *834 
Mahkyat P. Simple xxiii, We must be off early to-motrow, 
while these good people are in bed, and steal a long march 
upon them. *855 Macaulay Hist, Eng. xv. III. 519 Those 
who had intended to gain the victory by stealing a march 
now disclaimed that intention. X856 Keade Never too Late 


jail. 1885 1 

the chance : we’ll steal a inarch on him this time, 

+ £. To get a hasty glance at. Obs. 

*731 Fielding Letter Writers 1. ii. 7 Will you go steal an 
Act or two of the new Tragedy ? Raft, Not I — I go to no 
Tragedy. 

g. In various games, esp. Cricket, Golf, and 
Baseball : see quots. Also intr. (in Baseball), esp. 
iu to steal home. 

XS57 Hughes Tout Brown 11. viii, He has stolen three 
byes in the first ten minutes. 1874 Chadwick Base Ball 
Man. 47 If he [the batsmanj steal home on the catcher 
or pitcher. x88x Forgan Golfer’s Haitdbk, 35 Steal, to 
hole an unlikely ‘ put ' from a distance. x88» Daily Tel, 
24 June, He next took Ramsay round to the leg boundary, 
ana shortly stole a single off him also. *89* N. Cranl 
Baseball iv. 33 His antics in trying to deceive the fielders 
and steal a base excite great amusement among the 
..spectators. 1895 M ansqn Sporting Diet,, Stealing a 
Base. When a base runner makes his next base by leading 
off and then running while the ball is being thrown by the 
pitcher to the catcher, *895 Times 19 Feb. xi/4 The Eng- 
lishmen were able to steal many runs, 1897 Encycl. Sport 
1 . 247/1 (Cricket) Steal runs, to get a run for a hit, when 
no run seems reasonably possible, 

0. To place, move, or convey stealthily. Now 
somewhat rare. + To steal ow. to put on (one’s 
clothes, etc.) hastily, so as not to be observed 
(obs.). To steal (some one or something) in ; to 
smuggle in, procure secret entrance for. 

a *300 Cursor M, 3872 Bot bar [Laban 5 did a trecheri, 
For ban [Jacob] had may racheli wedd, Lia he stall vn-til 
his bed. 0 *555 J. Bradford in Coverdale Godly Lett . 
Martyrs (1564) 470 Pray Walshe to steale you in, as I hope 
he will doe. a 1620 Webster Appius Virg. iv. i, Thy 
violent Lust shall like' the biting of the invenom’d Aspick, 
steal thee to hell. x633G. Herbert Temple, Love-unknown 
43, I bath'd it often, ev’n with holy bloud, Which at a board, 
while many drunk base wine, A friend did steal into my 
cup for good. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche vi. \lvi, Know’st 
thou why He gathers up bis Tail’s ashamed Tram, And 
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steals it round about his scaly thigh t 1645 Davenant Lave 

S Hon. tv. !. 65 Steale on this funerail habit. 16^4-66 Earl 
rreby Parthen. (1676) 641, 1 stole the_ Letter into Mony- 
ma'b band, a 1685 R. North Autobiog. i. (1887) 3 But there 
was another use made of this botle, for our Mother would 
steal into it slices of Ruharb, and . . this way, it was stole upon 
us, and not tainted with aversions. 1710 [Bedford] Find. 
Ck. Eng. 179 The Words. .were.. stol’n into the.. Article. 
<ii7ta Fountainhall Decis, (1759) 1.292 The Merchants 
did undetsel them, by stealing in English cloth that was 
prohibit. 17x2 Steele Spectator No. J54 rz The Prentice 
speaks his Disrespect by an extended Finger. and the Porter 
by stealing out his Tongue. 1718 Prior Solomon it. 428, 
I., from, beneath bis Head, at dawning Day, With softest 
Care have stol’n my Aim away, e 1730 Ramsay For Sake 
Somebody iii, I’ll, .steal on linens fair and clean. 175* H. 
Walpole Let. to Mann 28 Oct., [Lord Coven try] coursed his 
wife round the table, on suspecting that she had stolen on 
a little red, seized her, scrubbed it off by force with a napkin, 
and then told her, that [etc. J. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of 
Qua l. (1809] III. 17 He stole a bill for 160/. into his hand, 
saying.. there is what I owe you. 1779 Johnson L. P., 
Savage III. 367 Nor [did he] ever read his verses without 
stealing his eyes from the page, to discover, in the faces of 
his audience, how they were affected. 1792 S. Rogers 
Pleas. Mem. 11. 10 Whose constant vigils chase the chilling 
damp Oblivion steals upon her vestal lamp. 1817 Moore 
Lai fa Raakh fed. 2) 165 If the sweet hours of intercourse 
so imprudently allowed them should have stolen Into his 
heart the same fatal fascination as into hers. iBx8 Scott 
Hri. Midi, xxx, The hag.. now unclosed her hand, stole it 
away from the weapon, and suffered it to fall by her side. 
*8a* Clare Pill. Minstr. I. tgg Silly steal thy bonnet on, . . 
And wander out with me. 1824 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) 
IV. 397 It may amuse you, to show when, and by what 
means, they stole this law in upon us. 1883 D. C. Murray 
Joseph? s Coat xxxiv, It was noticed that the silent two had 
stolen each a hand towards the other’s and thus., they sat 
handed. 

' *|*b. To fire (a gun) stealthily. Ohs. 

1794 Nelson in Sotheby's Catal. (1900) 26 Feb. 118 Except 
one general discharge and a gun now and then stole at us, 
we have had no opposition. 

c. Of a hen : To make (her nest) in a concealed 
place. Also US. of a ewe : To biing forth (lambs) 
out of season. 

1854 Poultry Chron. I. 436 Turkey hens generally steal 
their nests, but do not readily forsake them, unless scared. 
1859 Allen New A user. Farm Bk. (1883) 417 If young ewes 
have stolen lambs, they should he taken away from, them 
immediately after yeaning. x88x Young Eli. Man his own 
Mechanic § 979. 466 When laying every hen likes extreme 
privacy. This is why fowls when at liberty ‘steal’ their 
nests os it is called. 

7. techn. To omit or suppress (some out of a usual 
number of parts of a structure), a. Naut. (See 
quot.) b. Netting. (? Implied in Stolen ppl. a.) 

1711 W, Sutherland Shifibmld. Assist, 47 It’s therefore 
very customary in many Ships to drop, or steal, as they 
term it, some Strakes short of the Stern. j 

II. To go secretly or quietly. j 

f 8. refi. To withdraw oneself secretly or quietly. . 
Chiefly with away. 06s. rare. 

[So ON. stela-sk. For the development of meaning cf. F. I 
dirober to steal, $e derober to hide oneself.] - j 

a 1500 Cursor M. 3918 Laban o leue J»am nicked nai. And 
J>ai bi night Jam stal a way. c 1386 Chaucer Pard T. 282 
For which as soone as it myghte be He stal hym hoom 
agayn to his contree, c 1489 Catton Sonnes o/Aymon xvi. I 
381 Whan the spye had wel vndeistonde all the conclucion, 1 
he stele hymself fro the company. Ibid, xxviii. 390 Alas, I 
ye stale a wave yourself by nyghte. 1725 Pope Odyss. xi. 
163 So peaceful shalt thou end thy blissful days, And steal 
thy self from life, by slow decays. 

9. intr. To depart or withdraw secretly or sur- 
reptitiously from a place. Chiefly with adv., 
as away , + forth, of, out, or const, from, out of. 

**54 O.M. Chron.au. *140, & te seorl stael ut & ferde efter 
Rodbert eori of Gloucestre. c *205 Lay. 15019 Heo swibe 
stille stelen ut of buruwe. ct 290 Magdalene 540 in S. E. 
Pig. 477 Marie. .stal a-wey from hire kunne. 1487 Cely 
Papers (Camden) *71 Diversse of them stelyth d£yly aweye 
and goyth to Myddelborow. 1530 Palsgr. 734/2, 1 steale 
awaye, I convaye my selfe prively out of syght, or out of 
company. 1535 W. Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) II. 178 How 
Wortigeme for Dreid of Hungest staw in the Walls. 1561 
Norton & Sackv. Gorboduc v, ii. 40 And other sort. .Stale 
home by silence of the secret night, a 1578 Lindesay (Pit* 
scottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) 1. 294 The Earle of Angus was 
stowin quyitlie out of his ludging. 1580 Stow Chron. 533 
(an. 1399), But when they saw the King came not, they 
stealed away, and left the Earla of Salisburie in manner 
alone. 1596 ip Spalding Club Mtsc. I. 86 Thow was 
apprehendit .. stealing fmth of the said. .Adam Mairis 
yard, at twa houris in the morning, greyn growand bear. 
16x7 Moryson Itin. it. 57 The Lord Deputie.. received 
advertisement., that ^Tyrone, .was stolne out of Mounster 
wtth sixe hundred in his company. 1639 Fuller Holy 
•far in. xvi. (1640) 135 Other Captains secretly stole 
home. 1667 Dryden Ind. Emperor iv. iv. The gods are 
good; I’le leave her to their care, Steal from my Post, and 
in the Plunder share. X704 Cibber Careless Httsb. v. 47 
My Lady Graveairs haul an Eye upon me, as I stole off. 
*761 Hume Hist. Eng. xxvii. II. 13* Many of them had 
stolen from the camp, and retired homewards, a 1774 
Goldsm. tr. Scarroti's Com. Romance (1775] II. 251 She 
had stole out in order to acquaint me with this. 1786 Mme, 
D’Arblay Diary 18 July, The sub-govemess stole from her 
charges, and came to the window. 1867 Morris Jason n, 
583 But made him think of some beast from his lair Stolen 
forth at the beginning of the night. 1869 Tozer ffighl. 
Turkey H. 267 Maria stole off to the honey, x88t Jowett 
Thucyd.lL. 232 The inhabitants had stolen away and taken 
up a position on the top of the hills. 

b. with advb. accusative, steal one's way (fin 
early use = to steal away). Now rare. 
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C138S Chaucer L. G. W. 2174 He.. as a traytour stal his 
weyf *432-50 tr. Higdcn (Rolls) VII. 101 That Edricus 
seenge the Danes to be inclynede, stale his weye from the 
hoste. c 1500 Three Kings' Sons T52 Some stale their wey, 
and lefte the places allone. *847 Mrs. A. Kerr tr. Ranke s 
Hist. Seroia 182 During the night, he, with his Momkes, 
stole his way into the midst of their camp. 1884 W. Collins 
I say No ix, Steal your way into that poor little fool’s heart. 

c. Hunting. To steal away. Of a hunted 
animal : To leave its lair unperceived and gain a 
start of the pursuers. 

c 1369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 381 And so, at the Iaste, 
This hert Rused and staale away Fro alie the houndesa 
prevy way. c 1400 Piaster of Game (MS. Digby i 82 )xxxiii, 
To se if >e deer >at is herbowrede wolde sterte and steele 
away or Joe lymer meved hym. 171* Budgell Sped. No. 
it5 ? 5 That 'twas a Wonder they had not lost all their 
Sport, for want of the silent Gentleman’s crying Stole Away. 
1756 Foote Engl. fr. Paris it. Wks. 1799 I. 111 Hola, Sir 
Toby, Stole away 1 1818 Scott Rob Roy\\, I .soon heard, 
far behind, the ‘hey whoop I stole away ! stole away ! of 
my baffled pursuers. *872 T. Pearce Idstone Papers ii. 
ig Just then. .there was a rustle amongst the long grass, 

and a fine dog fox. .stole away. 

f d. fig. of things. 06s. (Distinct from 11.) 
a 1366 Chaucer Rone. Rose 371 The tyme that.. stele th 
from vs so priuely. C1412 Hoccleve De Reg. Prtnc. 5248 
But it [prosperity] a-way gan stele Whan Jiei him drough 
to profyte singuler. 

10. To go or come secretly or stealthily ; to walk 
or creep softly so as to avoid observation. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 12524 Iosep..sent him to J>e yerd.. 
For to gedir h am sum cale ; And iesus still him efter 
staL C1374 Chaucer Troylus 1. 81 And to he Grekes 
ost ful pryely He stal a noon, c 1475 Henryson Orpheus 
142 And Orpheus atour his [re. Cerberus’] wame in stall, 
And nethir maie he went. 1544 Beth am Precepts War it. 
vii. Kij, Yf he steale into the campe. by walles or ditches, 
dryuen by no great feare, he is wortnye the same punysh- 
ment. 1577-87 Harrison England ir. xiii. (1877) 246 Such 
of Belgie as stale over hither from the maine. a 1586 Sidney 
Arcadia 111. i. (1912) 356 [He] stale up into Pamelaes 
chamber. xs8g Greene Mcnaphon (Arb.) 30 Affection is 
like Lhe Snayle, which stealeth to the top of the lance by 
minutes. 1596 Raleigh Discov. Guiana 4 The same even- 
ing there stale also abord vs in a small Canoa two Indians. 
*640 Suckling Ballade upon Wedding 44 Her feet beneath 
her Petticoat, Like little mice stole in ana out. *695 Blacic- 
more Pr. Arthur 11. 947 The timorous Hare steals from the 
Brakes. 1710 Swift Jritl. to Stella 2 Sept., I have stole 
here again to finish this letter. 1778 Miss Burney Evelina 
(1791) I. xxxiii. x68 Madame Duval . .stole softly down stairs, 
desiring me to follow her. 1799 Campbell Pleas. Hope 1. 
325 On Erie’s banks, where tigers steal along. 1833 Ht. 
Martinkau Manch. Strike iii. 33 They steal to one an- 
other's houses when they think we aie asleep. 1837 Car- 
lyle Fr. Rev. I. m. iii, At nightfall, President Lamoignon 
steals over to the Controllers. 185a Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Tom's C. xxvii. There were, .soft whisperings and foot-falls 
in the chamber, as one after another stole in, to look at the 
dead. 1859 FitzGerald Omar x Hi, And lately,.. Came 
stealing through the Dusk an Angel Shape Bearing a Vessel 
on his Shoulder. 1877 Black Green Past, ii, The Lady 
Sylvia, .dressed and stole noiselessly down the stairs. 

b. fig. 

*59* Greene Upst. Courtier C 4, Such vpstarts . . wil at 
last steale by degrees into some credit by their double dili- 
gence. 2599 Sandys. Europse Spec. Pref. (1632) 3 Yet, never- 
thelesse, since that time; there hath beene another Impres- 
sion of the same stolne_ into the world. 1679 C. N esse 
Antichrist 2x3 It stole into the world.. un sensibly, and at 
unawares. 1763 Churchill Night 188 Calm, independent, 
let me steal thro’ life. *875 Jowett Plato (ed. a) III. 342 
The child of which he is the father, if it steals into life, 
to. With to adv. Ohs. 

ct 250 Owl <5- Night. 1432 An go to him bi dales lilite hat 
er stal to bi peostre nihte. c 1290 Barnabas 98 in F. Eng. 
Leg. 29 Ake cristine Men hat weren bi-side stelen to hi 
nyte. 

d. To come stealthily on or upon a person for 
the purpose of attack or injury, 

13.. King AEs. (Laud MS.) 3989 For hou hast demed fri 
self here )>oo h° u -- stale byhynden on oure kyng. c 1369 
Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 654 At the chesse .She staale on 
me and toke my fers. *393 Langl. P. PI. C. vii, 106 1 Ich 
am wratthe quah bat wye, wol gladliche smyte Bojxe with 
ston and with staf, and stele vp-on myn enemy.’ 1399 — 
R. Redeles in. 21 po schrewed wormes, pat steleth on he 
stedis to stynge hem to deth. c 1450 Brut 11. 379 And aftir 
come her tydynges. -hat here was a new Batayle of Frensch- 
men ordeyned, redy to stele on hem, and comyn towarde 
hym. 1508 Stanbridge Bulgaria (W. de W.) Biijb, He 
came stelynge vpon me, Adortus _ est me. 1530 Palsgr. 
734/2, 1 steale upon one, I come prively upon hym,/e viens 
a lemblle. 1577 Googe Heresbach's Huso. in. (1586) 156 b, 
The catte. .stealing suddenly and swiftly vpon the mouse. 
*59® T. Rogers Celest. Elegies C 4 b m Lamport Garl. 
(Roxb.), Death stole vppon her with his Eben darte. 1680 
Debates Ho. Commons (1681) 1x5, I believe it was only to 
quiet our Thoughts, while Popery steals on upon us. *684 
Contempt. St. Man 1. vii. (1699) 77 Death steals treacher- 
ously upon us, when we least look for it. *704 Rowe Ulysses 
11. i. 569 The God of Sleep Insensible and soft, had stole 
upon me. *788 Burns Bonie Moor-hen Chorus, Tak’ some on 
the wing, and some as they spi ing, But cannily steal on a 
home moor-hen. *821 Scott Kenihv. xxix, With the stealthy 
step.. of the cat that steals on her prey. 

11. Of things, a. Of time (with on, away) : to 
come or go unobserved. 



b. Of a condition, esp. sleep, insensibility, in- 
firmities, etc. : To come insensibly over or on a 
person. 

*4. . Pol. Rel. ff L. Poems (1903) 279 ?if any sterj nge on me 
stele. *56 sWin3ftC«'L Tractates'm.'NVs. (S.T.S.) 1. 27 That 
be theprocesof tyme vnthankful for^etfulnes steil not vpon us. 
x66o Dryden Astiisa Rednx 129 So on us stole our blessed 
change; while we Th’ effect did feel but scarce the mannet see. 
1807-8 Irving Salmag. (1824] 332 Infirmities had stolen upon 
him. *8*a Crabbis Tales xi\-. 166 He began to feel Some 
self-approval on his bosom sLeal. 1827-54 De Quincly Last 
Days Kant Wks. III. 123 Tile infirmities of age now began 
to steal upon Kant. *834 Life Adam Clarke iv. 101 Mr. 
Clarke.. began to feel a sense of drowsiness steal over him. 
1847 C. Bronte Jane Eyre xxviii, A kind of pleasant stupor 
was stealing over me. 

c. Of a stream, tears, a body of vapour, a ship, 
etq. : To glide, or move gently and almost imper- 
ceptibly. Also with adv., along, on , out. 

*6a6 Bacon Sylva §919 The Vapour of Char-Coale. .is the 
more dangerous, because it commeth without any 111 Smell ; 
But stealeth on by little and little, a *678 Chalk hill 
Thealma $ Cl. 93 Anon she drops a tear That stole along 
her cheeks. *709 Pore Ess. Crit. 379 Now sighs steal out, 
and tears begin to flow. 1737 [S. Berington] G. de Lucca ? s 
M em. (1738) 62 Wjth Tears stealing down his Cheeks. *786 
Burns Vision 1. xiv, Auld, hermit Aire staw thft>’ his woods, 
On to the shoie. *84gHELPS^>'z»irfj’/»C. 11. 11.(1854) I. 283 
Look at that ungainly puppy trying to catch the thistle- 
down as it steals up the hill. 1874 Lady Barker Station 
Life N. Zealand xvii. 135 The faint wreath of smoke steal- 
ing up through the calm air. 1896 ‘ H. S. Merriman ’ 
Flotsam i. 1 The Hooghly was stealing past the quiet bun- 
galow built on the bank. 1898 Bridges Hymn Nat. Poems 
(1912) 404 The white ships swim. And steal to havens far. 

d. Of sound, fragrance, light : To become 
gradually perceptible. Const, on, upon (the sense). 

*634 Milton Counts 557 At last a soft and solemn breath- 
ing sound Rose like a steam of rich distill’d Peifumes, And 
stole upon the Air, that even Silence Was took e’re she was 
ware. *777 Potter PEschylus, Prometk. Chain'd 12 Ah me ! 
what sound, what soflly-breaLhing odour Steals on my 
sense ? *785 Burns Winter Nt. 36 When on my ear this 
plaintive strain, Slow, solemn, stole, c 1790 W. L. Bowles 
Sonn., ‘ As one who long', With such delight, o’er all my 
heart I feel, Sweet Hope 1 thy fragrance pure and healing 
incense steal. 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Some old A dors, You 
could see the first dawn of an idea stealing slowly over his 
countenance. 

*1*6. To insinuate itself, find acceptance in dis- 
guise. Also, to gain influence by imperceptible 
degrees. Const, on. Ohs. 

1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 35 Whose pretty Alie- 
gories, stealing vnder the foimall tales of Beastes, make 
many, .begin to heare the sound of vertue. 1648 J. Beaumont 
Psyche xx. cclxxxvi, The Art Of charming Sanctity can 
steal upon The coldest bosom. <t*66x Fuller Worthies, 
Brecknock (1662) 23 With a smooth stream, .his matter by a 
lawful and laudable felony, did steal secretly into the hearts 
of his hearers. *805 Emily Clark Banks oj Dour 0 I. 259 
The society of Montague . . insensibly stole on her esteem, 
ff. To operate by insensible degrees upon. Ohs. 
*639 G. Plattes Discov. Suit err. Treas. ig When you use 
them [sc. the new pots] set them in the fire at the first 
kindling: and so let the Fire steale upon them till they be 
red hot. 

•fg. To steal off: to diverge in an inconspicuous 
way. nonce-use. 

*793 [Earl Dundonald] Descr. Est. Cuirass 30 From the 
. . main lay of the Coal . . a leader of Coal steals off as it were. 

fh. To develop by insensible degrees from ; 
to pass or change insensibly into, to something else. 

x66o Dryden A strseaRedux 127 As wise Artists mix their 
Colours so That by degtees_ they from each other go, Black 
steals unheeded from the neighb’ring white, a 1759 Collins 
Epist. to Hanmer 1*4 Chaste and subdued the modest lights 
decay, Steal into shades, and mildly melt away. *8ax Clare 
VilL Minstr , II. 34 Buds to blossoms softly steal. 18*6 
Disraeli K Grey v. iii, A bright sun-shiny afternoon was 
stealing into twilight. 

i. Of an event, a proposal : To come upon a 
person without atti acting attention. 

1798 SopHtA Lee Canterb. T., Young Lady's T. II. 336 
Day had unobserved stolen upon them. *8*9 J. Marshall 
Constit. Opin. (1839) *6* The bill.. did not steal upon an 
unsuspecting legislature. 

IU. 12. The verb-stem in combination : steal- 
clothes, steal-coat (see quots.) ; + steal-counter, 
9 a gamester who cheats by stealing counters (in 
quot. fig.) ; f steal-placard, one who has stolen a 
‘ placard ’ or begging licence ; + steal-truth, a 
heresy. 

*809 Edin . Rev. XIV. 143 * Wadds.’ This youthful amuse- 
ment.,is called, on the Borders, by the very appropriate 
name of Scotch and English. In the south of England, it 
has the blunter appellation of* steal-clothes. [1825 Brockett 
N , C, Gloss., Steady-clothes, or Watch-webs, a game.] *816 
Gent l, Mag, July 36/1 In Lancashire we have a game, foi 
which I can procure no other name than *Steal Coat. 1588 
l/dy any Work 6 That olde *stealecounter masse priest, 
John O Gloat. ester. *601 Deacon & Walker A nsw. Darei 
79 You are now (like a steale-counter) thus couertly creep- 
ing vnto their supposed dispossessions by prayer and fast- 
ing. *592 Nashe Sajfron-Walden Nib, Pigmey Dicke. . 
is such another Venerian *steale Placard as Iohn was. x6a8 
H. Lynde Via tuta 48 By which publique notice, the 
*steale-truth was discouered. 

Steal (stzl), v. 2 Now dial. [f. Steal sh.1] 
trans. To furnish with a handle. 

*543 P xbric Rolls York Minster (Surtees) 356 Payd to viij 
masons, every of them, for steiyng of ther ger, xad. To ij 
prentec’ for ther steiyng sylver, 2s. 1570-80 Ibid. 117 For 
mendinge and styling four chesells. *573 in Rep. MSS 
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Ld. Middleton (Ilfot. MSS. Comm.) 434 For steeling an 
axe for John Dune, .xij d. 1580 Nottingham Rec, IV. 194 
For mendyng and stelyng of a pycke iij s. vj d. 

Steal, obs. form of Stall sb. 1 
Stealable (sD'lab’l), a. [f. Steal vA + -able.] 
That can be stolen. 

1827 Hone's Every-day Bk. II. 814 The fruit.. is not yet 
stealable.. by boys. 188 $ Church Times 3 July 51 1/2 If 
all the stealable propeity of the Church were stolen. 

Stealage (riPledg). [f. Steal z jA + -age.] a. 
Losses due to stealing, b. nonce-use. The right 
of stealing. 

1865 S. Hughes Gas-works (ed. 2) 249 Mr. Croll .. esti- 
mated that one-sixth of the whole gas sent out would be 
absorbed by leakage and stealage. 1884 H. Gf.org i! See. 
Probl. ii. 25 [A man] who would administer the government 
of these municipalities for fifty pet cent, of present waste and 
stealage ! x888 J. A. Morgan Bankside Slinks. I. Introd. 
16 Did Shakespeare sell the stealage ns well the stage-tight 
of his plays ? 

Stealed, a. [f. .Steal sbA + -ed 2.] Having a 
‘ steal ’ or handle. Only in long-stealed. 

X530 Pai.sgr, 756/1 , 1 throw a darte or any longe stealed 
weapen, Je detrde. 

t Stealed, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [f. Steal vA h- 
-edV) ~ Stolen. 

*577 Grange Golden A fihrod, etc. R j, I stryde the streetes 
both long and wyde, A stealed sight of hir to hnue. 1883 
C. Stewart David Blythe 22 \Vattie..saw his ain stealed 
beast quietly gi using close at hand. 

Stealer 1 (sD'ku). [f. Steal vA + -eh.] One 
who steals ; a thief ; now only, one who steals 
something specified. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxvii. n Off stomok stcillaris and 
clayth takkaiis, A graceless garisoun. 1508 Reg. Privy 
Seal Scot. I. 238/1 He diedis that the stelaiis of it [a seal] 
hes fenjeit and maid fnls leltie/...on his behalff. 1538 
K I.YOT Diet. , Ping ini ins, . . also a stealer of bokes. x 547-64 
Bai dwin Mar. Philos. 60 Cut off stealers hands. Hang up 
theevei and tobbers. 1583 Babington Commimdm. 338 The 
cause why the stealer stole was want of labouring in his 
culling. 1585 IIigins Junius' Namcncl. 528/1 Mango,. .a 
stealer away of mens children or set uants that sellelh and 
buyeth them. 1649 J. Owen Serm. II. ofC., Of Toleration 
44 If so, why doe Acfulterers unmolested, behold the violent 
death of Stealers. 1769 Cook 1st Voy. 1. xv. in Ilawkcsw. 
Pay. (1773) II. 157 A Chief. . whose father's name was 
Pahairedo, the steaiei of boats. 1821; Bicnitiam Justice ,$■ 
Cod. Petit. 29 The authority, from which the power was thus 
filched, was . . tl iat of some judge or judges, co-oi dinate with 
that of the steaiei s, 1878 B. Taylor Pr. Dcitkalion 1. v. 45 
Older than thou, the stealer of the fire I 

b. slang. The ten stealers', the fingers. 

[1603 Siiaks. Hum. in. ii. 349 By these nickers and steaiei s.] 
a 1639 R. Davenport K. John & Matilda in. i, Since they 
have neithei eaten bit not drunk drop, nor by these ten 
stealers shall not, till I heare agnine from my Lord. 

Stealer 2 (stPlai), Naut. Also ateolor. [The 
same word as prec. : cf. Steal vA 7.] (See quots.) 

1805 Shipwright' s Vade-M. soi It is therefore customary 
to work, in the bow of such ships, a steeler next under the 
wale. 1815 Falconer's Diet. Marine (ed. Burney), Steeler, 
in ship-building, the foremost or aftmost plank in a strake, 
which is dropped short of the stem or stern-post. 1852 
Fincham Ship Build. 11. (ed. j) 26 These planks me called 
steelers. 1874 Thuari.b Nav. Archit. 50 The last plank of 
the strake which does not extend right forward or aft, as 
the case may be, is termed a ‘stealer . 

StealewurtSe, variant of Stalwobth a. 
Stealing 1 'st/'-liij), vbl. sb. [-ing *.] The action 
of Steal ©.fin its various senses. Also Comb, with 
ad vs., as stealing-forth , -in. 

13.. Seuyn Sages (W.) 1275 Thef of steling wil nowt blinne 
Til he honge bi the chinue. 15*6 Pilgr. Perfi (VV. de W. 
iS 3 t) 238 By rape, pykyng, estorcyon, sacrilege, or ony 
other maner of stelyng. X568 Grafton Chron. II. 170 By 
the strength of those Castelles, they were kept from their 
olde accustomed rauynes and stealings. 1581 A. Hall 
Iliad ix. 165 No grooine perceiue.s my stealing forth, 
nor tooke thereof regarde. 1506 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. I. 97 Be steiling and reif, thay ra)>er seik thair 
meit. 16x2 Brinsley Lud. Lit. 155 For preuenting of steal- 
ing, or any helpe by the Latine booke. .you may both cause 
them to write in your presence, and also make cnoise of such 
places which they know not where to find. *669 Boyle 
Contn. New Exp. 1. 171 But the Stealing in of any Air, 
before the water was let in, is mentioned but as a Suspicion. 
1690 Locke Hum. Uiui. 11. xxvii [xxviiij. § 16 Thus the 
taking from another what is his, without his Knowledge or 
Allowance, is properly called Stealing. *887 Browning 
Parleyings , B. deMandeville v. 37 If, at first stealing-forth 
of life in stalk And leaflet-promise, quick His spud should 
baulk Evil from budding foliage, bearing fruit. 

b. cotter, in plural. Gains made by stealing. 

1839 Marryat Diary Amer. Ser. 1. I, 195, I asked how 
much his office was worth, and his answer was six hundred 
dollars, besides stealings. 

Stealing (%ti-Y\^),ppl. a. [f. Steal vA -ing 2 .] 
That steals or moves stealthily; that eludes observ- 
ation ; that glides or creeps softly along ; that 
comes on imperceptibly. Early use chiefly in 
stealing step, pace (very common in the i6tnc. ; 
now rare). 

1574 Higgins Mirr. Mag., Q. Cordila xxxv, Eke nearer 
still to mee with stealing steps shee drewe. 1576 Gascoigne 
Steele Gl. (Arb.) 69 Nor heare the trampling of his stealing 
steppes. 1617 Hieron Penance Sin xxvii. Wks. 1619 If, 
380 Sinne. .maketh boldnesse and security in a stealing and 
dangerous manner to encrease. 1629 Gauls Holy Madn. 
32.) With a tearing Looke, , .stealing Pace, squeaking Voice. 
1633 P. Fletcher Purple l si, vi. lxxvii, But see, the stealing 
night with softly pace,, .creeps up the East. 1748 Collins 
Ode Death Thomson 2 In yonder grave a Druid lies Where 


slowly winds the stealing wave ! 1794 Mns. Radclipff. Myst. 
Udolpho xxxiii, He turned to the light, and proceeded with 
the same stealing steps towards Emily's apartment. 18x3 
Byron Corsair 1. vii, They watch his glance with many a 
stealing look. 1853 R. S , Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 

I flo His [a hoise's] easy stealing way of going, compaied to 
! the bounding elasticity of Hercules. 189a Welsh Rev. I. 

767, 1.. followed her silently until we stood face to face in 
the stealing darkness. 1897 W. J. Courthope Longest 1 
Reign iii, Not.. for Thee hath stealing Age, Soveieign 
Lady, . . Dimmed the glory of Thy golden prime. I 

b. Comb., as stealing-wise adv. ; stealing- [ 
strake Naut. — Stealer a . i 

163a J. Hayward tr, Bioiuii's Eromcna 2 Seeing the fieice 
beast make stealing- wise towards him. 1830 Ilr.nnERWicK 
Mar. A 1 chit. 120 Stealing-stroke or flank, one that does 
not run all the way to the stem or stern post. 

Hence SteaTingly adv., stealthily, furtively, so 
as to elude observation. (Very common in the 16th 
and 17th c. ; now rare.) 

13.. A”. Alls. 5080 Many of his men. , Age! 11 kyng Ali- 
sounder hesies, Stelendelieh dronken of this lake, c 1400 
Ragman Roll 62 in Hazi. E. P. P. (1864) I, 72 And now 
cometh age, foo to your beaute, And stelyngly it wastyth 
stownde-mele. 0x440 Promp. Parv. 473/2 Stelyngly, or 
theefly, furtive, lnt> ocinalitcr. 150a Ord. Crysten Men 
(W. de W. 1506) iv. ix. 191 Whan ony elerke leceyueth holy 
ordres stelyngely._ 1596 R. L[inciie] Diella (1877) 81 And 
stealingly theic glides with heauy juice A Riuolet of Pearle 
along her face. 1603 Dekicer etc. Patient Grissill iv. i. 
1719 Enter Grissill, .stealingly. 1630 Lf.nnard tr. Charron's 
Wisd. in. iii. § 7 (1670) 360 And in this case likewise he must 
proceed as it weie stealingly, sweetly and slowly, by little 
and little, and almost insensibly. 1693 W. Bai es Serm. 
viii. 278 A Disease neglected at first, that stealingly slips 
into the Habit of the Body, .. becomes at last uncontiuul- 
able and incurable, a 1843 Southey in Fraser's Mag, ( 1868) 
LXXVII. 731 The means whole with he would stealingly 
uttempt this change. 

stealth (ste'l)>). Forms: 3-4 stallSa, 4-6 
stelthe, 4-7 stelth,, 5 stalth, 5 stilth, 6 - stealth. 
[Early M E. si aide, stelthe ; the fluctuation of vowel 
points to an OE. *sta?lp, f. OTeut. *stsel- ablaut- 
var. of *stel- : see Steal zi. and -Til. Cf. ON. 
stuip-r , Icel. stuld-r, theft, Stoutii, from the wenk- 
grade of the same root.] 

tl- The action or practice of stealing or taking | 
secretly and wrongfully ; theft. Obs. 

c 1250 Gen. fy Ex. 1767 Stalfie id for-sake. *357 Lay Folks 
Catech. T. 513 Als he sacrilege, or be syinonie, Stalthe, 
falshede, or oker. *3go Gowr.R t 'on/. 1 1 . 346 With Covoitise 
yit I linde A Seivant of the .sameridnde, Which Stelthe is 
hote. c 1412 Hocc.lf.ve De Reg. Princ. 1809 And stelthes 
{printed steltles] guerdon is swicli paiEment, bat neuer 
thynke I his wages disserue, *563 Homilies II. Rogat. 
Ivk. 11. 240 The man in his nede, woulde not relieue his 
want by stealth. 1599 R. Gbehnham Short Form Cntcth. 
416 Thou shalt not steale. How many euils are herein for- 
bidden? 1 First, all those outwaul acts are forbidden, 
whereby stealth is committed... nil inwaid stealth of the 
heart is forbidden. 1607 Shaks. Teuton m. iv. 27. 1608 
Willf.t Ilexafla Exod. 407 The stealing of men. .that 
kind of stealth. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Tram. (ed. 2) 163 
Safeguarded from sand and stealth, by a defensive wall. 
1639 Act in Arch. Maty land (1883) I. 71 Stealth of ones 
self which is the unlawfull departure of a Servant out of 
service or out of the Colony. *693 Luttreli. Brief Ret. 
(1857) III. 159 This day was published their maj'esties pro- 
clamation for the preventing of the stealth and imbezilment 
of their majesties stores of war. 1781 Cowper Expost. 371 A 
despot big with pow’r obtain'd by wealth, And that obtain'd 
by rapine and by stealth. 

IT Contrasted with force or violence. Obs, 

1651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxvii. 157 If.. he take the food 
by force, or stealth, which he cannot obtaine for mony, [etc.]. 
1779 Johnson L. P., Pope Wks. 1787 IV. 16 Lord Petre cut 
off a lock of Mrs, Arabella Fermors hair. This, whether 
stealth or violence, was so much resented [etc.]. 

+ b. An instance of stealing ; a theft. Obs. 

1402 Hocclevij Lett. Cupid 362 And thus was mannes 
helthe beraft him by the fende ryght in a stelthe. 1444 
Rolls of Parlt. V. 107/x No such stelthe nor felony was 
comitted. 0x550 Fox Populi Vox Dei iii. in Skelton's 
Wks,( 1843) II. 403 Vnto a comonwealthe This ys a very 
stealthe. 1596 Spenser State Irel. Wks, (Globe) 620/1 A 
stealth being made by a rebell, .. the stollen goodes are con- 
vayed to some husbandman. 1613 T, Campion Relat.Ld. 
Knowles' Entert. C 3, [Prometheus] These heau'n borne 
Starres, Who by my stealth are become Sublunars, 1648 
Art. Peace Irel. xxxii. in Milton's Wks. (1851) IV. 540 To 
hear and determin all Murders, Manslaughters, Rapes, 
Stealths,.. and other Offences. 1694 Lotui, Gae. No, 3038/3 
Whereas Dermot Leary, and divers others. ., have.. com- 
mitted several Murders, Burglaries, Robberies, and Stealths. 
1701 Sedley Ant. $ Cl. iv. iv, Lovers, like misers, cannot 
bear the stealth Of the least trifle from their endless wealth. 
a 1704 T. Brown Sat. on Quack Wks. 1730 I. 63 I’th’ face 
of day, thou robb'st us of our health, And yet art never 
question’d for the stealth. *797 Sheridan Pizarro 11. i, 

A mother's love for her sweet babe is not a stealth from the 
dear father’s store. 

fo. Plagiarism. Obs. 

a 1568 Ascham Scholem. n, (Arb.) xaa For the matter, it 
is whole Aristotles..both Catulus and Crassus do oft and 
pleasantly lay that stelth to Antonius charge. 1627 Hake- 
will Apol. (1630) 29 One collected his [Virgil s] faults, an- 
other his stealths, as Donatus in his life hath observed. 
*637 Suckling Acc. Relig. Fragm. Aurea (1648) T07 For all 
before were but little stealths from Moses works. 1053 
Milton Hirelings Wks. 1851 V. 367 The unskilful and un- 
methodical teaching of thir Pastor, teaching.. at random., 
as his ease or fansie,and oft-times as his stealth guides him. 

+ d. Cunning thievishness. Obs. 

1605 Shaks. Lear to. iv. 96 Hog in sloth, Foxe in stealth, 
Wolfe in'greedinesse. 


stbalthfdl: 

+ 2 . Something stolen; something to steal; 
plunder. Obs. 

1426 Lydg. De Gnil, Pilgr. 13252 Forth with hym hys 
stelthe he bar. 1560 Pharr /Eneid ix, (1562) C ifij, Aye 
watching tyke some Wolfe, y*. . about mens deiries houling 
trotts at midnight sekmg stealth. 1596 Spenser State Irel. 
Wks. (Globe) 620/1 By which mennes the theeves are gi ently 
encouraged to steale, and theyr mayntayners emboldened 
to leceave theyr stealths. 1617 Moryson I tin. 11. 9 That 
none of the Countrey teceive anystelths from Neiqliboui- 
Countreys. X634 Milton Covius 503 , 1 came not heie..to 
puisue the stealth Of pilfering Woolf. 1638 Mayne Lucian 
(1664) 344 Next morning he was appiehended with his 
stealths about him. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vii. 419 More 
vi eie concealed by parties not detectable, so cunningly they 
cairied their stealths. 

Jig- *567 Painter Pal. Pleas. II. 407 Ye I say, that 
pui sue the secrete stelths of loue. 

1 * 8 . The action of stealing or going fuitivelyinto 
or out of a place ; the action of stealing or gliding 
along unperceived. Obs. 

1590 Siiaks. Jl/ids.N. m. ii. 310, 1 told him of your stealth 
vnto this wood, c 1600 — Sonn. Ixxviij Thou by thy dyak 
shady stealth maist know, Times theeuish progress to etei- 
nitie. x6ox — Twel. N. 1. v. 316 Methinkes I feele this 
youths perfections With an inuisible, and subtle stealth To 
creeps in at mine eyes. 16x4 Ralegh Hist. I For id u.xxviii. 
§ 6. 650 By this seciet subteirane vault Zedechias making 
his stealth, recouered . . the plaines or deseits of Ierichu, 
1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 281 A quiet and insensible 
induction, deceiving the eye with astrange stealth of change. 
1788 T. Wauton On II. M. Birth-day 51 And many a fane 
he reai’d, that still sublime In massy pomp has mock’d the 
stealth of time. 

fib. A stealing or coming by surprise upon a 
person. Obs. 

x6xi Speed Hist. Gl. Brit. ix. xii. (1623) G98 Skulking sur- 
pi ises and vnder-hand stenllhes. 16x4 Ralegh lint. IForld 
1. viii. g 13. 166 So doe I tliinke, that neither the Sabcei on 
the Red Sea, nor those towaid the Petsian Sen, could by 
any meanes execute the stealth vpon Job. 
f 4 . Furtive or underhand action . an act accom- 
plished by eluding observation or discovery. Obs. 

xagjr R. Glouc. (Rolls) 4057 Vor hii ne mowe 11031 segge 
pat wi|> treson oj/er staljrc it weie ydo. 1603 S11 \kb. Mens, 
for M. 1. ii. 158 The stealth of our most mutuall entertain- 
ment With Character too grosse, is writ on luliet. 1605 — 
Lear 1, ii. 11 Base, Base? Who in the lustie stealth of 
Nature, take More composition, and fieice qualitii*, Then 
[etc.]. 16x5 Danill Hymen's Ti i. 1. i, And hence it grew 
that gaue us both our fears, That made our Meeting Stealth, 
our Parting Tears. 1621 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. 1. (1626) 
16 I uno. . For her mist Husband senrclieth Heauen : as one, 
To whom his stealths so often had beene Knowne. x668 
P. M. Charleton's F. flies, f. Chum. Mahons it. 23 No eye 
can . . be able to trace them in their amorous stealths. 1797 
Coleridge Christabel 1. ipo But we will move as if in stealth. 
6. By stealth. + a. With reference to taking or 
appropriating: By an act of theft; secretly and 
without right or permission. Also, in wider sense, 
with reference to wiongfi.il or forbidden acts gene- 
rally. Obs. b. In modern use, the phrase has 
ordinarily no conscious association with steal vb. 
or sense 1 of the sb., and has the neutral sense : 
Secretly, clandestinely. 

*390 Gower Conf, 1 . 63 [He] hath his pourpos ofte achieved 
,,of worldes welthe, And takth it, as who seith, be stelthe. 
*398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviir.lv. (1495) B14 The dranes 
. . vneth they ben suffryd to ete of ony, but as moche as 
they ete it is by stelthe. *454 Rolls of Parlt. V. 274/2 
Grete habundaunce of Wolles as welle by stalth as by li- 
cence is uttred into the parties beyond the See. 1480 Cm>. 
Lett Bk. (1908)459 [They] ffysshen be nyght & day the seid 
pole.. be stalth. C1530 Crt. of Love 1362 And who come 
late, he pressed in by stelth. 1592 Arden ofFeversham 1. 
138 And, Mosbie, thou that comes to me by stelth, Shalt 
[etc.]. x6xx Bible 2 Sam. xix. 3 The people gate them by 
stealth that day into the citie, as people beeing ashamed 
steale away when they flee in battell. *6x7 Moryson It in. 
in. 134 The English bring into France.. sheep skinnes, and 
by stealth other Hides, forbidden to be exported. 1697 
Drydcn Fire., Georg, iv. 352 Lurking Lizards often lodge, 
by Stealth, Within the Suburbs, and purloin their Wealth. 
1738 Pope Efil, Sat. 1. 136 Let humble Allen.. Do good by 
stealth, and blush to find it Fame. 1762-71 II. Walpole 
Ferine's Anted, Paint. (1786) V.261 He had been privately 
engaged to draw by stealth the portrait of old Mr. Thomas 
Baker, X775 Harris Philos. Arrange///. Wks. (1841) 248 
Marcus Antoninus ,. still persisted in ., committing his 
thoughts to writing, during moments gained by stealth fi om 
the hurry of courts and campaigns, *784 Cowper Task vi. 
995 So life glides smoothly and by stealth away. 1849 Mac- 
aulay Hist. Eng, vii. fi. 220 Congregations which had 
hitherto met only by stealth and in darkness. *875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 135 He did enter by stealth into the common 
workshop of Athene and Hephaestus. 

0 . Comb, (nonce-words) as stealth-like s/Ny, stealth- 
wise adv., stealth-won adj. 

x8oo Coleridge Death Wallenstein 1. xii. What import 
these silent nods and gestures Which stealthwise thou ex- 
changest with her? *807 Wordsw. White Doe vii. 1650 
A little while it stayed?.. And then advanced with stealth- 
like pace. *893 F. Thompson Poems 3 As lovers, banished 
from their lady’s face,. . Fondly adore Some stealth-won cast 
attire she wore, A kerchief, or a glove. 

Stealthfol (ste-ljiful), a. poet. [f. Stealth + 
-btjl.] Stealthy. Hence SteaTtkfully adv, ; 
f ateaTthfuIness. Obs, rare 
c 1624 Chapman Hymn to Hermes 378 And no such stealth- 
full ill Her light hath showne me. 1796 J. Bidlake in New 
Amt. Reg. 155 Almeria.. wip’d in haste, a stealthful tear 
unseen. 1822 Milman Martyr of Antioch 26 Evening 
darkens round my stealthful steps. 1828 Webster, Stealth- 
fully , Stealthfulness. a 1838 A. Laing in D. H. Edwards 
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Edzell 4- Clenesk (190S) 59 TUI Peathaugh, steaithfnlly, 
Hamstrung M c Gregor unawares. 

Stealthily (ste-lpili), adv. £f. Stealthy a. + 
-ly 2 ] In a stealthy manner. 

1806-31 A. Knox Rem. (1844) I. 59 They effected this, 
without doubt, stealthily, and to appearance, by the minutest 
alteration. 1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville I. a^r Ine 
enemy crept stealthily along undercover of the river bank. 
1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xyiv, They went upstairs 
quietly, Mr. Bullock accompanying them stealthily on his 
cieaking shoes, (890 IbamGES Lopd. Snow Poems ligia) 
265 Stealthily and perpetually settling and loosely lying. 

Comb. (856 Kane Arctic Exbl. II. vi. 74 He appeared 
troubled, and had several stealthily-whispered interviews 1 
with John. 1897 F. T. Bullen Cruise / Cachalot xxv, 
(igort 333, I -was watching a few stealthily-gliding barra- 
couta sneaking about over the plainly visible Bottom. 

Stealthy (ste*lj)i), a. [f. Stealth + -y.] Of I 
movement or action : Taking place by stealth ; 
calculated to elude observation ; proceeding by 
imperceptible degrees j furtive. Of persons or 
things : Moving or acting by stealth or secretly ; 
furtive in movement or action ; stealing on by im- 
perceptible degrees. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. 11. L 54 Wither'd Murder.. With bis 
stealthy pace.. towards his designe Moues like a Ghost. 
1728-46 Thomson Spring 689 With stealthy wing.. Amid a 
neighbouring bush they silent drop. 1841.D1CKENS Bam. 
Fudge lxxi, There was much stealthy going in and out. 
(856 Froude Hist. Eng. II. 240 The stealthy evil crept on 
irresistibly. 1865 Kingsley Herein, xiij, Casting stealthy 
glances at the fen, to see if the mysterious mare was still 
there. *876 Freeman Norm. Conq. V. xxiv. 461 A series 
of gradual and stealthy encroachments on the rights of the 
people. 1907 J. H. Patterson Man-Eaters ofTsavo xv. 
160, 1 saw a jackal come up on its trail . .not even rustling a 
fallen leaf in its stealthy advance on the poor little antelope. 
1910 Solitary Summer 76 Turning my head to watch a 
stealthy cat. 

Comb. 1839-52 Bailey Festus 320 The dashing dog, and 
stealthy-stepping cat. 

Hence SteaTthinass. 

(837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. 1. vii, Dumouriez.. started 
from brief slumberat Sedan, . .with, stealthiness, with prompti- 
tude, audacity. x86g Spurgeon Treas. Dan. Ps. x. 9 1. 126 
The cunning of the lion, and of the huntsman, as well as 
the stealthiness of the robber. 

Steam (stim), sb. Forms : 1 st&un, stdm, 
atfem, 4 stem, 4-5 steme, 5-7 steeme, 5-8 
steam, 0-7 steame, 7- steam. [OE. st/am *= 
WFris. steam, Du. stoom OTeut. type *staumo-z, 
of obscure origin.] 

LLA vapour or fume given out by a substance 
when heated or burned. 

In this and following senses the word was freq. used in 
the pi. down to C1800. 

c 1000 Sax. Ltechd. II. 284 Man pintreow bserne to gle- 
dum . . and onfo 3am steme . 1660 Boyle New Exp, Phys.- 
Mech. xi. 80 The stifling steams of the Coals. 1668 Cul- 
pepbr & Cole Barthal. Anal. ti. ix. irq The steam of newly 
whited Walls. 1669 Bfale in Phil. Trans, IV. 1113 The 
steams of the Mercury in some hot Sommer. 1704 F. Fuller 
Med. Gymn. (1705) 165 The Steam of their inflammable 
Parts is of Use. 1794 M«Phail Treat. Cucumber 92 The 
heat of the cucumber bed began to rise ; a little air was 
given to it to let tbe steam pass off. (845 G. Mills Treat. 
Cucumber (ed. 2) 29 The steam which arose from the well- 
prepared manure of the bed. (859 Tennyson Enid 1451 
And al} the hall was dim with steam of flesh, 

b. spec. An odorous exhalation or fume. 
a 1000 Panther 43 (Gr.) ASfter paere stefne stenc ut cyme3 
of bam wongstede, wynsumra steam swet tra & s wi bra swaecca 
jehwylcum. 1589 Greene Mtnaplmi (Arb.) 87 Thy breath 
is like the steeme of apple pies. (608 Middleton Five Gal- 
lants vo. viii, A fellow of several scents and steams. 1616 
B. Jonson Devil an Ass v. vii, Fough ! what a steeme of 
brimstone Is here? 1644 Jkssop Angel of Ephesus 27, I will 
not cause the Reader to stop his noseat those putrid steemes 
which would arise if that puddle were stirred. 1667 M ilton 
P. L. xi. 442 His Offring soon propitious Fire from Heav’n 
Consum d with nimble glance, and grateful steame. 178* 
Cowper Conversat. 26a [Tobacco] Thy thirst-creating 
steams. (827 T. Hamilton Cyril Thornton (1845) 75 The 
savoury steams of ^roast and stew,., pervaded the mansion. 
1835 Willis Pencilling s I. 61 The steams of sulphur, as we 
approached the summit, were all but intolerable. 
fig. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev . 1. hi, I do neither see, 
nor feele, nor taste, -nor savour the least steame, or fume of 
a reason, that should invite this foolish fastidious Nymph, 
so peevishly to abandon me. 

+ 2 . A vapour or exhalation produced as an 
‘ excrement of the body, e,g. hot breath, perspira- 
tion, the infectious effluvium of a disease. Obs. 

cxooo JEi.fric Horn. I. 86 Him stod stincende steam of 
oam muSe. 1303 R, Brunne Handl. Synne 2326 pe steme 
stode oute of hys moup brennand. C1330 •— Chron. 
trace (Rolls) 1818 Oft aboute ilk oper Brew, pe stem stod 
vp, so pey blew, c 1400 Song Roland 836 Kene knyghtis 
cry and crossen helmes, . .out now the stemes. 1592 Shaks. 
U * n 'h Ad. 63 Panting he lies, and breatheth In her face. 
She feedeth on the steame, as on a pray. *670 Covel in 
Early V ty. Levant (Hakl. Soc.) 116 These [insects] never 
stir out of their holes and lurking-places till the steam and 
perspiration of your bodves invite them, 1712 De Foe 
Plague (1884) 160 The Effluvia or Infectious Steams of 
Bodies infected, 173* Swift Streplion 4 Chloe n No hu- 
mours gross, or frowzy steams, . .Could from her taintless 
body flow. 

t b. A noxious vapour generated in the digestive 
system ; the * fume ’ supposed to ascend to the brain 
as a result of drinking alcoholic liquor. Obs. 

cxooo Salt. Leechd. II. 226 Fleo pa mettas pa pe him 
dylsta & forbsernunga & stiem on Innan wyrcen. (602 
Marsto(i Antonio's Rev, v. iii, Pieros lips reake steame <?f 


wine. 1605 Trng. End Sir f. Fites C1860) 12 She avoyded 
further perill of death, which bee in bis steame of wine, had 
bin likely to have offered unto her. 

c. Close and hot air arising from persons crowded 
together, arch. 

; ,'m Holland Amvt. Marcell. xxix. u. 352 When as 
neither the common goales..nor privat mens houses could 
now hold the number of them that were committed to ward, 
as being thronged and thrust close together with a hot 
steame among them. 1625 B icon Ess., Masques. Some 
Sweet Odours, suddenly commiug forth, without any drops 
falling, are, in such a Company, as there is Steame and 
Heate, Things of great Pleasure and Refreshment. 1793 
T. Beddoes Observ. Calculus , etc. 141 Ihe steams abound- 
ing in [a crowded] room.. may be injurious to consumptive 
persons. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. Ixxxix. 8 The dust and 
din and steam of town, 

*|* d. fig. Obs. 

1602 Mabston Antonio's Rev. m. v, Looke how I smoake 
in blood, reeking the steame Of foming vengeance. *672 
Owen Disc. Evang. Looe i. 19 For the most part they [the 
outcries on account of schism] are nothing hut the steam of 
Interest and Party. 1677 Gilpin Dtemonol. (1867) 46 Som e- 
times he reaps a large harvest where he had sown little, and 
from one temptation not only wounds the soul of him that 
committed it, but endeavours to diffuse tbe venom and 
poisonous steam of it to the infection of others, 
f 3 . A ray or beam of light ; a flame. Obs. 
c 1300 Havtloh 591 Of hise mouth it stod a stem, Als it 
were a sunnebem. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 473/2 Steem, or 
lowe of fyr e.fianima. 

4 . An exhalation or watery vapour rising from 
the earth or sea. 

161a Drayton Poly-olb. vii. 104 It is your Toggle steame 
The powerfull Sunne exhales. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. 
Earth (1702) 209 The Steams and Damps of Mines are de- 
trimental to Health. 1748 Anson's Voy. n. v. 183 The equa- 
bility and duration of the tropical heat contribute to im- 
pregnate the air with a multitude of steams and vapours 
from the soil and water. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist . (1776) I. 
371 The assemblage of the rays darting upon the water., 
will cause it to rise in a light tnin steam above the surface. 
1859 Tennyson Guintv, 393 She saw, Wet with the mists 
and smitten by the lights, The Dragon of the great Pen- 
dragonship Blaze, making all the night a steam of fire, 1906 
* Baroness Okczy * Sou of People x vi. (1908) 173 [The sun’s] 
noonday rays drew a warm steam from the wet earth. 

•p 5 . Used as a scientific term for: Matter in the 
state of gas or vapour ; any impalpable emanation 
or effluvium. Obs. 

z66a Boyle Def. Dactr. Spring of A ir m. xviii. 81 Glass . . is 
impervious to the subtilest steams that are. (670 Beale in 
Phil. Trans. V. 1154 The changes of Heat and Cold, with 
other unknown Steames. (684 R. Waller Nat. Exper, 18 
The Liquor.. will fail down.. like Dew separated from that 
fine steame of Air contained in the froth. 211704 Locke 
Elem. Nat, Phil. vi. (1754) 21 Besides the springy particles 
of pure air, the atmosphere is made up of several steams or 
minute particles of several sorts, rising from the earth and 
the waters, and floating in the air. 

0 . The vapour into which water is converted 
when heated. In popular language, applied to 
the visible vapour which floats in the air in the form 
of a white cloud or mist, and which consists of 
minute globules or vesicles of liquid water sus- 
pended in a mixture of gaseous water and air. 
(Also sometimes applied to the vapour arising 
from other liquids when heated.) In modern 
scientific and technical language, applied only to 
water in the form of an invisible gas. 

The invisible L steam ’, in the modem scientific sense, is, 
when its temperature is lowered, convened into the white 
vapour called 1 steam ’ in popular language, and this under 
continued coolin'*, becomes 1 water ’ in the liquid form. 

Dry steam , in Steam-engine working, steam containing no 
suspended vesicles of water : opposed to wet steam. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv . 473/2 Steem [Winch. MS. Steme] 
of hothe lycure, vapor. 1631 B. Jonson iVifw/w« n.vi, We 
shall.. send you downe to the dresser, and the dishes.. .Pru. 
Commit you to the steem 1 Lad. {Lady F.] Or els con- 
demn you to the bottles, a 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts 
(1683) X13 The steam or vapour of artificial and natural 
baths. 1697 Damtier Voy. I. 480 They cover the mouth of 
the Pot with leaves, to keep in the steam, while it boils. 
171a Addison Sped. No. 403 P 3 A Knot of Theorists, who 
sat in the inner Room, within the Steams of the Coffee-Pot. 
Z78r Gibbon -Decl, $ F. xviii. II. 83 The adulteress was 
suffocated by the steam of a hath, which, for that purpose, 
had been heated to an extraordinary degree. 1785 Priest- 
ley in Phil, Trans. LXXV. 305 Having transmitted 
steam, or the vapour of water, through a copper tube, 1815 
J , Smith Panorama Sci. fy Art II. 303 The steam of alcohol 
at 174 0 is equal to that of water at 212 0 . (830 Civil Engin. 
4- Arch. Jrnl. II. 287, 7lbs. of coal are required to convert 
1 cubic foot of water at 40° into atmospheric steam. (847 
Tennyson Princess Prol. 73 A dozen angry models jetted 
steam. 1878 Huxley Physiogr, 39 The steam, or watery 
vapour, when pure and uncondensed, is.. transparent. 1884 
Dutton in pth Ann. Rep. US, Geo/, Sum . do Condensed 
steam floating away in the form of white vapor. 1894 Times 
J5.Aug. 12/2 A boiler whjcb supplies wet steam is a bad 
boiler, because wet steam is prejudicial to the efficiency of 
the engine. 1895 Model Steam Eng. 51 The purpose of the 
steam-dome is to collect the steam in as dry a condition as 
possible. 

b. The visible vesicles produced by the con- 
densation of watery vapour, as drops forming on a 
surface, e.g. a mirror or window-pane. 

*® I S Crooke Body of Man 88 When a Vessell of boyling 
Water is coueied, though the couer be hot, yet tbe vapour 
of the water turneth into a steame vppon it, and will stand 
m drops. 1699 tr. H. de Blancourl' s Art of Glass 350 You 
must keep these [steel] Mirrours from the Moistness of the 
Air, and Steams, 


7 . The vapour of boiling water used, by confine- 
ment in specially contrived engines, for the genera- 
tion of mechanical power. Hence, the mechanical 
power thus generated. 

(699 Phil. Trans. XXL 228 [Savely’s ‘fire-engine’.] 
Two Cocks which convey the Steam by turns, to the Vessels 
D. 1765 Watt in Muirnead Invent. Watt (1854) I. 3 Mine 
ought to raUe water to 44 feet with the same quantity of 
steam that theirs does to 32. 1788 J. Rumsky {title) A short 
Treatise on Steam, whereby is dearly shewn.. that steam 
nmy be applied to propel Boats or Vessels of any burthen. 
x8aj Hone Every-day Bk. 1. 1535 The Times. . of Tuesday, 
November the agth, 1814, was the first newspaper printed 
by steam. 1848 Dickens Domley xxxv, Do steam, tide, wind, 
and horses, all abate their speed 1 187a Buckle Misc. Whs. 
I, 230 By the application of steam, we have diminished space. 

b. fig Energy, ‘ go driving power, and the 
like. 

1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey it. ii, Has not youi Lordship 
ticasuie? There is your moral steam which can woik the 
woild. 1873 Blake-Humfrf.y Eton Boating Bk. 60 The 
Etonians had not steam enough. At Hammersmith, West- 
minster was two lengths ahead. 1898 Daily News 24 Nov. 
7/3 Corbett now appeared a trifle weary.. and was lacking 
in steam, 1900 Westnt. Gaz. 23 Oct. 9/2 All the steam has 
gone out of American Railroad shares. 

c. Phr. By steam , (to travel) by steamer. Under 
steam, woiked by steam (as opposed to under sail). 

1829 Scott Jrnl. (1890) II. 303 To-morrow I expect Sophia 
and her family by steam. 1839 Card. Wiseman m W. Ward 
Life (1897) I. ix. 313, 1 shall travel, .by the mail direct to 
Marseilles, . , and so by steam to Civith Vecchia. *875 Bed- 
ford Sailoi 's Pocket Bk. iii. (ed. 2) 61 In the following 
Rules every steam ship which is under sail and not under 
steam, is to be considered a sailing ship. 

d. In phrases descriptive of the working of a 
steam-engine, esp. of a locomotive ; often used fig. ; 

e.g. {at) full {half, etc A steam ; with full or all 
one's steam on ; to have (all, much, etc.) steam on ; 
to get up, put on steam ; to blow off, shut off, turn 
off steam ; under steam, with steam up, in steam, 
with the engine working or ready to start working. 

(768 Watt in Muiihead Invent. Watt (1854) I. (8, I am 
now getting an apparatus ready for setting it [the engine] 
wholly in steam as before. 1824 [see Shut v. 16 a]. 1831 
Rei. Set. Comm. Steam Carriages 20 Are you fiequently 
obliged to let off steam ? 1832-83 [see Get v. 72 q], 1837 
[see Blow z».l xo}. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xlviii, Get on a 
little faster s put a little more steam on, ma’am, pray. 2857 
Hughes Tom Broum it. ii, Now jumping the old iron- 
bound tables, . . then joining in some chorus of merry voices } 
in fact, blowing off his steam, as we should now call it. 2860 
Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 2x6 Orders were given, .to let the 
ship go under easy steam. (870 Rernin. Arner. 203 Their 
steam fire-engines.. are always kept in readiness with steam 
up and the horses harnessed. 1873 Rout ledge's Young 
Gentlem. Mag. June 392/2 The Forward was under steam, 
ready to seize the first opening to make her exit. *878 
Kingston Three Admirals xviii. 4x6 Full steam was put 
on. Ibid. 417 The engineer having thoughtfully turned off 
the steam to prevent the boilers from exploding. x88x M. 
Reynolds Engine-driving Life 112 Of course bis engine is 
in steam. All is done for him. 1B87 F. Francis Jun. 
Saddle & Mocassin 107 ‘ And he [the bull] came for you ? 1 
‘When he’d got up steam he did.’ 1894 Astleyjg Years 
Life I. 82, l naturally went to grass through having too 
much steam on to be able to pull up in time. 2896 Kipling 
Seven Seas, Three Sealers ad fin., Half-steani ahead by 
guess and lead, for the sun is mostly veiled. 1890 Allbutt s 
Syst. Med. VIII. 147 A result of some previous shutting off 
of nervous steam. 


8. Short for steam-coal (see 17). 

1897 Daily News 25 Jan. 9/3 Best qualities steam are now 
up to its 3d per ton. 1903 Times 1 Dec. 3/3 Steams 
1 remain dull, and generally slow of sale, owing to the poor 
trade prevailing among steam users generally. 

9 . [f. Steam vf\ A trip by steamer, colloq. 

1854 Kingsley in Life (1877) I. 4x0 Had a charming 
steam across the Firth of Forth. 1905 Daily Chron. 16 Sept. 
4/4 He saw before him a few hours’ steam to Caen. 

10 . [f. Steam v.] A dish cooked by steaming. 
colloq. 

. *90° Soc, Life Brit. Army 08 Apait from soup, the cook- 
ing arrangements will only allow of Tommy being given his 
choice between a bake and a steam. A steam resembles 
wbat we have been taught to call Irish stew. 

II. attrib. and Comb. 

11 . simple attrib. = of or pertaining to steam ; 
consisting of steam. 

1831 Rep. Sel. Comm. Steam Carriages 25 The compara- 
tive expense between Horse and Steam Power for drawing 
Cairiages on common roads. X838 Tredgold Steam Eng. 
4x6 The force of the draught produced by the steam-blast 
is so great that cinders are draw 1 through the tubes. 
1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 143 The moving 
agent heie is the force of the steam-jet. 1870 ,Gko. Eliot 
Theo. Such n. 49 The white steam-pennon flies along it. 
1881 J udo Volcanoes 23 The roaring of the steam-jets may 
be beard for many miles around. 1807 Geikie Anc. Vol- 
canoes GU Brit. 1. 16 The steam-cavitie-. oflavas. 

12 . With reference to heating, cooking, or washing 
by steam, and in the names of implements and 
apparatus used in these processes, as steam-bath , 
-box, -chamber, -chest, -coil, -heat, -heating, -kiln, 
-kitchen, - laundry , -oven, -pan, -pipe, \-pot, -table, 
-tank, -tube, etc. 

. *7*5 Bradley's Family Diet. s. v. G ooseberry. wine, When 
it is thoroughly cold it Is put into a Steam-Pot. *797 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVII. 772/2 Steam-Kitchen. 1822-7 
Good Study Med. (1829) II. 394 The extract of hemlock or 
of hyoscyamus, prepared in a steam-heat. 1827 Faraday 
Qhem, Manip. xv. (1842) 134 The figure represents an 
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arrangement in which a saucepan is conveited into a tem- 
porary steam chambei. 1828 DurrA Trim. Italy, etc. 142 
The steam-baths of Daidalus.. consist of several sudorific 
giottos. 1832 Hasten (Lines.) Ihratd no Nov 4/3 A new 
patent steam-oven for baking biead. 1836 Kane A ret. 
llxpl. 1 . xxxi. 421 We have passed wooden steam-tubes 
through the deck-house to cairy off the vapois of our 
cooking-stove. 1857 Miller Klein, Chew , Uig, 672 Heat, 
fui nished by steam-pipes. *862 Catal. Intel nat. Js.xhii.ll, 
xxu. 7 Steam Table for dishing up. Ibid. 8 Steam Kettles 
of copper or block tin, for boiling meat, vegetables, puddings, 
&c. 1868 Rep. U. S. Commissioner Agnc. (1869) 427 The 
food is cooked in a large steam-box. 1897 Howi lls Land- 
lord at Lion's Head 142 '1 he iceking steam-table, with its 
great tanks of soup and vegetables. 

13. In the names of the various contrivances for 
containing, conveying, or regulating the steam in 
a steam-engine, as steam-box , -case, -chamber, 
-chest, -cock, f- course , - cylinder , -dome, -gauge, 
-pipe , -port, -valve, -way, etc. 

1765 Watt in Muirhend Invent. Wait ([1854) I. 4 The 
moment the steam-cock was opened, the piston descended 
' with rapidity. 1769 Ibid, 53 To-day I stopped the neck of 
the steam-pipe where it enters tho cylinder. Ibid. 73 The 
si/e of the steam-valve is six square inches. 1797 J. Curb 
Coal Viewer 41 A steam chest [in a fire-engine] upon a good 
construction, (.a) being the steam valve. 1825 j. Nicholson 
Oper. Mech. 18 r C, the steam-gauge. Ibid. 207 Fans., 
opening and closing the steam-course. *838 Civil Engin. fy 
Arch. Jrnl. I. 139/2 The jacket of an 80-mch steam cylin- 
der. 1839 R. S. Roihnson lYant. Steam Eng. 31 Sliding the 
valve up or down will permit this steam to enter the cylinder, 
either by the upper or lower steam port. *873 G. li. 
Webster Steam Eng. tj- Steam 1. 61 The Steam Dome 
serves the purpose of drying the steam. 1875 Knight Diet. 
Mech., Steam-way, a passage leading from the steam-poit 
of a valve to the cj under. 

14. In the names of implements, machines, pro- 
cesses, etc. operated by steam or by a steam-engine, 
as steam-crane, + -gun, -hammer, -mill, -milling, 
-plough, -ploughing, -pump, - thresher , - threshing ; 
-whim, -winch, etc. 

2802 Phil. Trans. XCI. xGo It . . has now four fire-engines 
and two steam- whims on it, 1804 Nicholson's Jrnl. VII. 
161 Description of a new Steam Digester for Philosophic 
Researches. x8xz Ann, Reg,, Chron, 79 They enteied into 
a solemn obligation to destroy steam-looms, [etc]. 1824 
Reg. Arts Sf Sci. II. 103 Perkins's ‘Steam Gun’. 1843 
Nasmyth in Civil Engin, 4 Arch. yrnl. VI. 41/2 With a 
view to relievo all these defects, I have contrived my direct 
action steam hammer. 2844 Dickens Martin Chits, xi, A 
greater number, .than the steam-gun can discharge balls in 
a minute. 1847 Mech. Mag. 30 Jan. 98 Mr. Osborn’s patent 
system of steam ploughing. 2865 Ruskin Sesame i. 35 The 
Word of God.. cannot be.. sown on any wayside by help 
either of steam plough or steam press. 1884 Leisure Hour 
Sept. 533/2 With one blow from a stcnm-riveter.. they are 
securely fixed. 1889 ‘ F. ANsntv’ Pariah vi. i, They're 
putting up swings and a steam-circus and tents. 1891 
Hardy Ten xlviii, I have told the farmer that he has no 
right to employ women at sLeam-threshing. 2891 Argus 
(Melbourne) 7 Nov.13/4 Occasionally., a British India liner 
rouses the echoes with the hoarse call of Us steam siren. 
1898 ’ Mruriman 1 Roden's Corner v. 43 Presently llie jerk 
and clink of the steam-winch told that the anchor was being 
got home. 2007 J, H, Patterson Man-Eaters of Tsavo 
xvii. 187 My heart was thumping like a steam hammer. 

15. With reference to locomotion by steam-power, 
and in names of vehicles and vessels propelled by 
steam, as steam-ferry, -flat, -frigate, -launch, -navi- 
gation, -navy, -omnibus, -packet, -ram, -train, 
-tram, -trawler, -trawling, - whaler , -yacht, etc. 
See also steam-car , - carriage , -tug, etc. in 17 , and 
the main-words Steam-boat, etc. 

2822 in Mech. Mag. (1847) XLVI. 22/1 Steam passage 
boat, The Comet, Between Glasgow, Greenock, and Helens- 
buigh. 18x4 Niles' Wkly. Reg. 128/2 The steam frigate 
Fulton the First was launched at New Yoik October 31. 
x8x<j [title] The Thanet Itinerary, or Steam-Yacht Com- 
panion. 2822 Choicer Diary 29 Aug., Sailed in the steam- 
packet, the wind quite against us. 2832 Jrnls. Ho. Comm. 
LXXXVI. 827/2 The frequent calamities by Steam Navi- 
gation. 2849 [Emily C. Agnew] Rome % the Abbey v. 47 
They entered the steam-train forBiuges. 2849 y mis. Ho, 
Comm. CIV. 87/a The practicability of providing, by means 
of the Commercial Steam Marine of the Country, a reserve 
Steam Navy, available for the National Defence when 
requited. 2860 A tin. Reg. 20a Oar government wei e urged 
to adopt the scheme of steam-rams. 2879 Ettcycl. Hrit. 
(ed. 9) IX. 230/2 Steam trawling. 2884 J, Ration in 
liar pods Mag. Feb. 344/2 The stenm-launcli is the snob of 
the Thames. 2892 Speaker 3 Sept. 289/2 The high road, 
with its shrieking steam-tram. 

10. Instrumental, with ppl. adjs., as steam-driven, 
-going, -ridden (fig.), -wrought. Also steam-like 
adj. 

1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 381 Attendants on steam-going 
looms. 2843 S. J udd Jllargai et r. xvii, A steam-like vapour 
arose from the frozen liver. 2832 Hoskvns Talpa 183 A 
steam-driven cultivator can be brought to bear. 2868 Joyn- 
son Metals^ A_ steam- wrought hammer. 2883 G. Ai len 
Babylon xiii, This steam-ridden nineteenth century. 1902 
Scotsman 4 Sept. 7/8 Instead of a steam-driven tram every 
two hours they might have an electrically-diiven train every 
half-hour. 

17. Special comb.: steam-boiler, a vessel in 
which water is heated to generate steam, esp. for 
working a steam-engine (Boix/eb 2 b) ; steam-bomb 
= camlle-bomb (Candle sb. 7 ); steam-car, a car 
driven or drawn by steam, e.g. a motor-car worked 
by steam instead of petrol ; U.S. a railway-carriage; 
f steam-carriage, a carriage driven or drawn by 
steam (a) on a railroad or tramway, (b) on common 
Vol. IX. 


roads ; "f 1 steam-chaise, a chaise driven by steam ; 
f steam-coach = steam-carriage ; steam-coal, coal 
suitable for heating water in steam-boilers ; steam- 
colour Calico-printing, a colour developed and 
fixed in the cloth by steaming ; ^ steam-doctor, 
one who tieats diseases by vapour-baths; fsteam- 
herse, a kind of traction-engine ; steam-jacket, a 
jacket or casing filled with steam in order to pre- 
serve the heat of the vessel lound which it is 
placed ; hence steam-jacketed pa. pple. and 
adj. , steam-jacketing vbl. sb. ; steam-navvy, a 
machine for digging or excavating by steam ; steam 
niggor U.S. the long cylinder with piston and rod 
by which the log is forced up to the saw in a saw- 
ing mill ; steam-organ - Calliope; steam-road, 
a road prepared for stenm-traction ; U.S. a rail- 
road; steam-room, -space, the space above the 
water-level in a steam-boiler; steam-tight a., 
tight enough to resist the ingiess or egress of 
steam ; also quasi-nr/y. ; steam-tug, a steam-boat 
specially constructed for towing vessels; f applied 
jocularly to a railway-engine ; f steam-wagon, 
a wagon drawn by steam on a laihvay or on a 
common road ; + steam-wheel, the rotary steam- 
engine ; also Jig. 

2803 R. W. Dickson Tract, Agric. I. 66 ‘'Steam-Boilers 
Tfor boiling meat]. 2825 Ann. Reg., Chivn. 91 A new steam 
boiler, worked by what is called a piessure engine. 2847 
Mech. Mag. a Jan, 23/2 Dr. Ritterbrandt's Process for Pre- 
venting the Incrustation of Steam-boilers. 2895 Model 
Steam Eng. 24 Candle or ‘‘Steam Bombs. 2873 Knight 
Diet. Mech., * Steam-ear , a car drawn by steam-power. 2877 
Rep, Set. Comm . Tramways 103 Steam cars might be very 
safely used, perhaps in Whitechapel. 2886 Wincurll Gcol. 
Talks it 'ihcie, in the distance, flies the train of stuam-cais. 
2888 Bryce Amcr. Cammw. iv. Ixxxi. III. 69 When you 
meet them in the steam cars [i.e. on a railwnyjourney). 2900 
[see Petrol 3]. 2824'!'. G. Cumminc [title) Illustrations of the 
otigin and piogress of Rail and Tram Roads, and “Steam 
Carriages, or locomotive Engines. 2832 Rep. Sel. Comm. 
Steam Carriages 17 Are you [Mr. G, Gurney] the proprietor 
of a Steam Carriage used on public roads? 2844 Queen's 
Reg ul. Army an Officers thus circumstanced are likewise to 
piocecd by Stenm-Cairiages upon Railroads. 2769 Dr. Small 
in Muirhend Invent. Watt (2854) I. 52 A linen-draper at 
London, one Moore, has taken otit a patent for moving wheel- 
carriages by steam. . , However, if you will come hither soon, 
I will. .buy a “steam-chaise of you and not of Moore. 2823 
J. Nicholson Oper. Mech. 661 A ''stenm-coacli for the con- 
veyance of passengcis [on a railroad]. 1828 Sporting Mag. 
XXI. 267, I hear it is intended in good earnest to start a 
steam-coach fiom London to Southampton. 2834 L. Ritchie 
Wand, by Seine 177 We saw a steam-coach which had 
stopped at the door of the public house. 2830 Ansted 
Klein, Geo/., Min. etc. 414 There is a third, .condition of 
coal now known ns ’ “steam-coal ’, and admirably adapted 
for the use of the steam-navy. 2883 Gresley Gloss. Coal- 
mining 238 The finest steam coals of South Wales are 
moderately hard and almost smokeless. 2844 II. A. Par- 
nell's Appl, Chew, I. 368 “Steam colours. 2833 Dunglison 
Med. Lex., “ .Steam-doctor , a term applied to one who treats 
all or most diseases by steam. xB6o [see Tiiosisonian i]. 
2823 Specif. l)e Baader's Patent No. 3959. 7 Those compli- 
cated . . machines called locomotive engines or “steam horses. 
2833 Pract. Mechanics' yrnl. Sept. 139 Mr, Boydell’s 
* steam horse,’ or ‘ traction engine,’ was put upon the brake 
in order to test its power. 2838 Civil Engin. <$■ Arch. yrnl. 
I. 139/* The best engines in Cornwall have the “steam 
jackets supplied from a pipe communicating diiectly with 
the boiler. 1883 R. Haldane Workshop Rec. Ser. 11. 33/1 
Wrouglit-iron cylinders. .provided with a steam-jacket to 
control their temperatuies. 2876 S. Kens, Mies. Catalog. 
No. 2132, The cylinders of the engines are “steam jacketed. 
2904 Windsor Mag. Jan, 275/1 Six steam-jacketed boilers. 
2870 yrnl, Franklin Inst, LXXXIX. 21 In a paper upon 
“steam jacketting. 2882 Span’s Did, Engin. Suppl. III. 1107 
A “steam navvy . . consisting of a rectangular truck, supported 
on four wheels, carrying the engine nnd boiler. 2793 Mason 
Ch. Plus. i. 36 And who knows but a certain noble Mechanic 
. . may place a “Steam Oi gan upon the Poop and play / a ira 
upon it. 2842 Civil Engin, 4 Arch. JOm/. IV. 247 RI, Lax, 
jun., lias just invented a steam organ, which can he heard 
through the extent of n whole province. 1837 W, B. Adams 
Carriages 291 To make a “steam-road is moi e costly than an 
animal’ road, because it imperatively requires a more exact 
level. 29x2 H. S. Harrison Queed xv. 274 The cars are 
steam-roadsize, 287s Knight-D/c/. Mech.Jk team-room, the 
capacity for steam over the surface of the water in the boiler. 
1867-73 Burgh Mod. Marine Engin, 371(2 Lowness of the 
“steam space above the water linem the Duller. 2763 Watt in 
Muirhend Invent. Watt (1854)1.8, 1.. have not got I he piston 
“steam-tight yet, 2836 Demisey Locomotive Eng. 40 The 
passage is closed complete! y steam-tight. 189a Low Machine 
Draw. 118 A steam-tight joint, 283s Marryat OllaPodr. 
vi, Three “steam lugs, whose names are the Stephenson, the 
Arrow, and the Elephant, are to drag to Malines..all his 
majesty’s ministers. 2892 Kipling Light that Failed viii. 
(1900) 134 A steam. tug on the river hooted ns she towed her 
barges to wharf. 2822 T. Gray Qbscrv, Iron Rail-way 
(ed. 2) s Conveyance of all merchandise as well as persons, 
by “steam waggons and coaches, a 2876 SI. Collins Pen 
Sk. (1879) I. 243 This perturbed period of the steam-wngon 
and the lightning-wire. 2797 Ettcycl. />Vi 7 .(ed. 3) XVI I. 
744/1 A project of a “steam- wheel, where the impulsive force 
of the vapour was employed- 1820 Shelley Lett. Maria 
Gisborne 108 The self-impelling steam-wheels of the mind. 
2842 IIkees Glass. Civil Engin. 218 Rotary, Rotatory, or 
Concentric Engine (sometimes called a steam-wheel). 

Steam (stfm), v. [OE. stiman, styman ;-pre- 
liist. *staumjan, f. * stawn- Steam sb.] 

I. intr. 

f 1. To emit a scent or odour. Of a scent : To 


be emitted or exhaled. Also with advs., as out, 
up. Obs. as a specific use : merged in 4. 

a 1000 Phoenix 213 Will-seie stymeS swetum swaeccum. 
c 1000 /Elkric Saints' L ives xxvii, 1 10 W ynsum bras 5 stemde 
of Jiasre hai^an rode. 2667 Phil. Trans. II. 347 Laying open 
the hollow of the Thorax, there steam’d out at fiist a very 
offensive smell. 2847 Prescott Peru m. iv. fx 850) 1 1 . 94 They 
found themselves in a small and obscuie apartment, .fiom 
the floor and sides of which steamed up the most offensive 
odouis, like those of a slaughter-house. 

f 2 . To emit flame, glow. Obs. 

c 2386 Ciiaucer Pro!. 202 Hise eyen slepe, and rollynge 
in hts heed, That stemed as a forneys of a leed. c 2440 
Promp. Paiv. 473/2 Sternyn, or lowyn vp, famine. 

3 . Of vapour, etc. : To be emitted or exhaled ; 
to rise or issue in the form of steam. Also with 
away, up, etc. 

2381 Stanyiiurst /Ends in. (Arb.) 76 And smoak swift 
steamd to the skyward. 1390 Spenser F . Q. i. xii. 2 When 
the last deadly smoke alolt did steeme. 2662 Boyle Cert. 
Physiol. Ess. (1669) 66 The dissolved Amber.. swimming 
like a thin film upon the surface of the.Liquour, whence little 
by little it steamed away into the air, 2683 Snape A vat. 
Horse 1. xxvi. (rCB6) 35 From which Seed a certain air or 
spirit steams through the Trumpets to the Testicles. 2697 
Dryuen Vtrg. Georg. 11. 479 The Water. . thus _ imbib’d, 
leturns in misty Dews, Anti steaming up, the rising Plant 
renews.. 1699 Pom tret Love Triumphant 166 The Water 
lound it gave a Nauseous Smell, Like Vapours Stccming 
from a Sulph’ious Cell. x8ao Shelley Sensit. Plant 111. 
104 Then tlieie steamed up a freezing dew. 2839 Dickens 
T. Two Cities 1. ii, The reek of the labouring horses steamed 
into it. 

b - M 

2390 Spenser F. Q. hi. 5 . 35 Which she misconstruing, 
tliei eby esteemd That from like inward file that outward 
smoke had steemd. 269a E. Walker tr. Epictetus' Mor. x, 
A waking Dream, Such as from ill-digested Thoughts doth 
steam. 2833 Ti.nnyson L-otos-Eatet #163 They find a music 
centred in a doleful song Steaming up, a lamentation and 
an ancient tale of wrong. 

4. To emit, give off, exhale steam or vapour. 

2624 Gorges Lucan vn. 283 The swords are cold on 

Pompeys part But Cmsars steeme in bloody mart. 2667 
Duyden Ind. Emp. in. iii, See, see, my Brother’s Ghost 
hangs hovering there, O’re his warm Blood, that steems into 
tho Air. 1708 J. Philips Cyder 11. 240 Nor let the crude 
Humors dance In heated Brass, steaming with Fire intense. 
1820 Scott Mounst. xxxvii, Censers steaming with incense. 
2842 Dickens Amcr. Notes ix, Several damp gentlemen, 
whose clothes, on their drawing lound the stove, began ^to 
steam again. 2860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xxvii. 206 The glacier 
. .steaming under the influence of the sun. 2863 UiCKl.NS 
Mnt. Fr. 1. v. On the hob, a kettle steamed. 1913 Engl. 
Itcv. Apr. 43 My eye glanced at the laboratory where the 
madder-vats were steaming. 

5 . Of a surface : To become covered or bedewed 
with condensed vapour. 

2892 Photogr. Ann. II. p. cxlvii, Ventilation Apertures to 
pt event Condensing Lenses steaming during exhibition. 

0 . To generate or produce steam lor mechanical 
purposes : said of an engine or boiler. To steam 
up, to turn on steam or set it working ; hence fig. 

2860 What shall I be? (U.S.A.) 95 Not so fast, Mr. Spit- 
fire ; You needn’t steam up so fast. I’m as good company 
as you’ll find here. 1877 M. Reynolds Loco.-Eng. Driving 
88 Borne engines steam best with a low fire, .2897 Tt ill Mall 
Mag. Sept. 81 Tho engines steam splendidly, and haul 
without assistance n train of 230 tons, xgix Webster, 
Steam v, i. 4. To generate steam ; as, the boiler steams well. 
7 , To move or liavel by the agency of steam : a. 
of a ship or its passengers. Also io sleatn it. 
Also with advs., as away, 

2832 Mrs. Trollope Dourest. Manners Amer, (1832) I. 
255 Even were all the parties strangers to each other [on 
long 1 i ver c\cui sions], the knowledge that they wei e to eat, 
to drink, and steam away together for a week or fortnight, 
would induce something like a social feeling in any oilier 
countiy. 283a R. H. Kuoude Rem. (1838) 1 . 306 We shall. . 
see Avignon and Nismes, nnd then steam it up the Rhone 
to Lyons. 2837 Civil Engin. 4 Arch. yrnl. I. 28/2 She 
[a ship] will either steam or sail. 2844 W. H. Maxwli l 
Sports < 5 - Ado. Scot, ii. (1855) 33 Every mile we steamed, 
the lake assumed a new chatactei. 2878. Kingston Three 
Admit als xix. 437 The Bellona accordingly steamed on 
towaids the entrance of the harbour. 2886 Law Times 
Rep, LI 1 1 . 726/1 When the tug was completed it was 
found that she could only steam ten or eleven knots an 
hour. 2888 Poor Kellie 388 The young lady had steamed 
over from America. 

b. of a railway- engine, the train or its passengers. 

2863 Mrs. II. Wood I'erner’s Pride xi, The train was 
steaming into the station. 2890 Gratton Memory's Hark- 
back 296 Now you can rail there, unconscious as to the 
beauties through which you have steamed. 

C .Jig. ( colloq .) 

2857 HcciihS Tom Brown t. vii, Young Biooke..then 
steams away for the run in, in which he’s sure to be first. 
2912 Concise Oxf. Did., Steam v.. .(colloq.) workvigorously, 
make great progress, esp. s. ahead, away, 

II. trans . 

8z To exhale (steam or other vapour) ; to emit, 
send out in the form of vapour. Also with advs., 
as fotih, away, up. 

1 666 Bp. S. Parker Free Censure (2667) 208 The Emth 
may steam forth vapours grosse enough, to cloud the Sun. 
1730-46 Thomson Autumn 314. The mighty bowl, Swelled 
lugh with fiery juice, steams liberal round A potent gale. 
2833 Tennyson Pal, Art 39 Tossing up A cloud of incense 
of all odour steam’d From out a golden cup. 1862 Dicklns 
Somebody's Luggage , His Umbrella 14/a The gingham 
article that lay open before me, steaming away its moisture. 
2871 G, Macdonald Piet, Songs 1., Wks. Fancy 4 l mag. 
III. 39 The moorland pond is steaming A mist of gray and 
blue. 
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STEAMBOAT. 


STEAMSHIP, 


+ b. Jig". CCf. evaporate^ 

1590 Spenser F Q. ii. yi. 27 How ill did him beseeme In 
slouthfull sleepe his molten hart to steme. 

Q. To apply steam to, expose to the action of 
steam; to treat with steam for the purpose of 
softening, cooking, heating, disinfecting, etc. 

1708 Trans. Soc. Arts XVI. 208 Potatoes that are either 
broiled or steamed. 1840 Mechanics’ Mag. XXXIII. 498/1 
The wood to be operated on, is first steamed, until it acquires 
such softness and pliancy, that it can be cut or blocked., 
into the different forms required. 1842 Loudon Suburban 
Hurt, 210 A pipe., by which, whenever the water boils, the 
house may be steamed, 1844 ^ A. Parnells Appl. Cheat ; 
I. 370 J Calico-printing.] The cotton 1 eqnires to be steamed 
about thirty minutes. i8gg Allbutt's Sysl. Med, VIII. 757 
It is usually recommended to steam the face over hot water. 

b. To expose (a gummed packet) lo the action 
of steam in order to soften the gum. To steam 
open, to open by this method. 

1899 Burgin Bread of Tears 1. ii. 35 He had steamed it 
over a jar of hot water, read the contents, and leclosed the 
letter. iotr Max Beerbohm Zuleika Dobson xiv. 213 She 
might eastlysteamopen the envelope and master its contents, 

o. To fill with ‘ steam ’ or warm odour. 

1861 Two Cosmos v. viii. II. 192 Chops, steaks, toasted 
cheese, and almost all descriptions of chink steamed the 
whole apartment. 

d. To bedew (a surface) with vesicles of con- 
densed vapour, 

x 85 o Alt Year Round No. 42. 362 Glass, already opaquely 
steamed with youthful breath. 

e. Calico-printing \ To fix (colours) by the steam- 
process. 

1862 C. O’Neill Diet. Calico Printing s. v. Steam colours , 
The process of steaming colours. 

10 . To convey on a steam-vessel, colloq. 

*891 Const. MacEwen Three Women One Boat xv. 115 
We will just.. let him steam us back. 

Hence Steamed ppl, a. 

1802 WiLLtcit Dom. Encycl. II. 133 Steamed potatoes are 
always more wholesome and nutritious than such as are 
boiled in water. 1868 Rep. US. Commissioner Agric. 
(i 860 437 The horses. .receive four quarts of corn each per 
day, sprinkled on the steamed food. 2876 Encycl. Brit. IV. 
691/2 The waggons for receiving the steamed fabrics. 
Stea mboat. A boat propelled by steam ; 
esp. a coasting or river steamer of considerable 
size, carrying either passengers or goods. Also 
attrib. 

1787 M. Cutler in Life, etc. (1888) II. 399 In all proba- 
bility, steamboats will tie found to do infinite service in all 
our extensive river navigation. 1814 Scott Diary 8 Sept, in 
Lockhart, Embarked in the steam-boat for Glasgow. 1817-8 
Cobbett Resid. U. S. (1822)268 We arenowfrequentlymet 
and passed by large, fine steam-boats, plying up and down 
the river. 1866 Lowell Study Wind., Swinburne's Trag. 
(1871) 162 A Mississippi steamboat captain. 1906 Tribune 
S Dec. 6/3 The Thames steamboat service. 

*-fig- 

1823 Byron y«**ix.lxxiv, I needs must rhyme with dove. 
That good old steam-boat which keeps verses moving 
'Gainst reason. 1834 Mrs. Stow e Sunny Mem. I. xvi. 296 
If he [ Abp. Whately] had been born in our latitude. . the 
natives would have.. said be was a real steamboat on an 
argument. 2859 Bartlett Diet. A suer. (ed. a) 449 Steam, 
boat, a term used at the West to denote a dashing, go-a-head 
character. 

Hence Steaunboating 1 vbl. sb. a. travelling hy 
steamboat ; the business of working on or operating 
a steamboat; (see quots. 18 / 5 , 1891 ). 

1834 Lady Granville Lett. 9 Sept. (2894) II. 162 Having 
enjoyed our steamboating on the Rhone so much. *856 
Lever Martins of Cro' M. lxv. 601 That rattling, noisy 
steam-hoaring up the Rhine. 1875 Knight Diet. Mecli., 
Steawboating (Bookbinding), cutting simultaneously a pile 
of books which are asyet uncovered, that is, are out of boards, 
1883 Athenxum a June 694/3 They treat of a time when 
steamboating was a great industry [on the Mississippi], 
*891 Century Diet., Steamboating 2. Undue hurrying and 
slighting of work. (Colloq.) 

Steam-engine. An engine in which the 
mechanical force of steam is made available as a 
motive power for driving machinery, etc. 

Earlier names were fire-engine (see Fire-engine 2) and 
atmospheric engine (Newcomen). The ordinary (statiomu y) 
engine is due to James Watt (patented 1769). 

* 75 * F, Blake in P hit, Trans. XLVII. 107 The fire-engine, 
or (to term it more properly) the steam-engine, for draining of 
nunes,is amaster-piece of machinery. 2757 K. Fitzgerald 
Ibid, L. 54 A small boiler,, .made in the shape of those com- 
monly used in steam-engines. 1766 WArrin Muirhead I nvent. 
Watt (1854) I. T4, I have thought on a simpler circular 
steam-engine than what I mentioned to you. 2822 Scott 
Pirate xvii, The monster.. blew, with a noise resembling 
the explosion of a steam-engine, a huge shower of water 
into tne air, 2856 Emerson Eng, Traits v, The rapid 
doubling of the population dates from Watt's steam-engine, 
b. A locomotive engine. 

*823 [see Locomotive A. 2 dj, i8az T. Gray Observ. Iron 
Rbwy. i. 12 The canal boats might be towed bysteam-engines 
running on a rail-way along the canal. 1813 Byron Juan x. 
Li, Full soon Steam-engines will conduct him. to the moon, 
e. Often in hyperbolic or jocular comparisons. 
1833 Nyrbn Yng. Cricketed '» Tutor (1902) 101 Neither ha 
nor _ Q uidding ton ever had to stand against such steam, 
engine bowling as Brett’s. 01840 Syd. Smith in Lady 
Holland Mem. (2853) I.267 Daniel Webster struck me much 
like a steam-engine tn trousers. 1863 M. Arnold Ess. Crit, 
i. ig When yom party talks this language like a steam 
engine. 

Hence Steamenginelng vbl. sb. {nonce-modi). 
1839 Carlyle Chartism viii. (2840) 87 The Saxon kindred 
burst Forth into.. steamengining, railwaying, commercing. 
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Steamer (strmsi). [f. Steam v . and sb. + -erI.] 

1. One who steams; a person employed in some 
process of steaming. 

183a Min. Evid. Comm. Factories Bill 27 You say you 
were taken to be a steamer : are not very stout and healthy 
youths usually selected for that purpose ? — Yes. 1881 Instr. 
Census Clerks (2883) 64 Woollen Cloth Manuf., Steamer. 
Ibid, 69 Calico, Steamer. 1902 But. Med. ’ Jml. 13 Feb. 
380/1 Hatting Operatives.. Proofers, including ‘stoveis .. 
and 'steamers ’. _ _ 

2. An apparatus for steaming (in various technical 
processes) ; a vessel in which articles are subjected 
to the action of steam, as in washing, cookery, etc. 

1824 Sporting Mag. XLIII. 275 Stew-pans, hot dressers, 
steameis, digesters. 1846 Soyer Cookery 60s Place them m 
a vegetable steamer, and steam them well for half an hour. 
1846 A. Young Naut. Diet. 277 Kiln, Stove, or Steamer. 
2838 Simmonds Diet. Trade , Steamer, a^paie top fitting on 
a saucepan, with holes at the bottom, for cooking potatoes 
by steam. 1895 Arnold $ Sons' Catal. Snrg. Instrum. 777 
Steamer, Copper, with spirit lamp and tray, for softening 
poroplastic jackets, etc. 2897 Allbutt's Syst.Mcd. Ii. 551 
if bales of dry wools and hairs were placed in steamers — as 
is done in the melange printing process. 

b. Applied to a boiler in respect to its power 
of generating steam. 

*89* Century Diet. s. v , The boiler is an excellent steamer. 
f 3. slang. A tobacco-pipe. Obs. 

1821 Lex. Balatr., Steamer, a pipe. A swell steamer; a 
long pipe, such as is used by gentlemen to smoke. 1823 
1 Jon Bee 1 Diet. Turfs, v., 1 Keep up the steam or steamer, 
to smoke indefatigably. 

f4. Austral. A dish of stewed kangaroo. Obs. 

1820 C. Jeffreys Van Dieman’s Land 70. 1827 P- 

Cunningham Two Yts. New South Wales I. 309. x86x 
Whyte Melville Good for Nothing xxvi. 

5. A vessel propelled by steam ; a steamboat, 
steamship. 

1823 T. Hook Sayings Ser. 11. Man of Many Fr. II. 46 
The Brighton Steamer to Dieppe. x8a8 Scott Let. 
18 July in Mrs. Hughes Lett . Recoil, vii, Though not 
afraid ofabieere in a good sea-boat I should not relish it 
much in a steamer, for if any part of the machineiy goes 
wrong [etc.]. 1847 Bentinck in Croker Papers (1884) III. 
xxv. 143 YVe had five war steameis lying in the Tagus 
and Douro. i8go ‘R. Boldrewood' Col. Reformer xiv, 
A stately ocean steamer. 1897 Daily News 23 Sept. 5/3 
The word ‘steamer’ still suggests to most people a vessel 
with a pair of funnels and a pair of paddles. 

b. attrib. : steamer-chair, a lounge-chair such 
as is used on the deck of a steamer. 

1839 [Miss Maitland] Lett. fr. Madras (1843) 283 , 1 have 
a whole steamer-load of things to say, and I scarcely know 
where to begin, 1886 M rs. Burnett Little Ld. Fauntleroy 
iv, The people who had been sea-sick had. .come on deck to 
recline in their steamer-chairs and enjoy themselves. 1893 
R. W. Chambers King in Yellow, Street of Our Lady of 
Fields ii, He. .had not yet unpacked his steamer-trunk. 

0 . a. A steam-propelled road-locomotive, trac- 
tion-engine or the like. rare. b. In recent use, a 
motor-car driven by steam. 

1837 W. B. Adams Carriages 202 The steamers on the rail- 
road can carry their own materials, which the steamers on 
common roads cannot so conveniently do- 1870 Pall Mall 
Gaz. 9 Aug. 4 The reports on Thomson's ‘road steamer’ 
made to the War Department. 1900 Daily News 14 Nov. 
6/3 Trevithick constructed a road steamer that made its 
appearance upon the Cornish highways on the Christmas 
Eve of 1801. igoz Mom. Leader 18 Dec. 6/4 The War 
Office has again been testing motor transport vehicles, 
mostly steamers. 

7. a. A fire-engine the pumps of which are 
worked by steam. 

1876 E. M. Shaw Fire Protection 63 The proper course 
would be.. to remove the hose to the steamer, and attach 
the steamer's suction-pipe to the hjdrant. x886 Manch. 
Exam. 8 Jan. 6/1 Steamers and manuals from all parts of 
the metropolis arrived at the fire, 
b. A steam thrashing-machine. 

1898 Rider Haggard Farmer's Yr, Feb. (2899) 104 The 
steamer began to work at the All Hallows Farm on the little 
stack of barley, 1900 * H. Lawson ’ On Track 75 He reaped 
it by hand, had it thi ashed by travelling ' steamer ' (portable 
steam engine and machine). 

8 . (transf. from sense 5 .) The duck Tachyeres 
(or Micropterus) cinereus (or brachyplerus) of the 
Falkland Islands; the loggerhead or race-hoi se. 
Also steamer, duck. 

1827 P. P. Kino Voy. Adventure ft Beagle I. 33 Here we 
saw, for the first time, that most remarkable bird the Steamer- 
duck. Ibid. 36, I am averse to altering names.. 5 but in 
this case I do think the name of ‘ steamer 'much more appro- 
priate and descriptive of the swift paddling motion of these 
birds, than that of ‘race-horse’. 1843 Darwin Voy. Nat. 
iv, (1873) 200 These ducks from their extraordinary manner 
of paddling and splashing upon the water.. are now called 
steamers. 2893 Lydkkker Roy. Nat. Hist, IV. 357 The 
steamer-duck ( Tachyeres cinereus) of the Falkland Islands 
and Patagonia, - 

9. local. (See quot.) 

rilSs J- T. F. Turner Slate Quarries 8 If the stone to be 
raised be large, a chain with hooks is sent down in lieu of 
the wagon, and the stone is named a ‘steamer’. 

Hence Stea-mer to travel by steamboat ; so 
Stea'mecizig vbl. sb. Steamerful, a steamboat- 
load. Sfcea^merless a., without a steamer or 
steamers. 

1866 R. W. Church Lett. 21 Sept, in Life (1894) 173 Tues- 
day we steamered up the lake to Villeneuve. 1883 Carlyle 
in Mrs. Carlyle's Lett, I. os This autumn [1838], after 
lectures, . . I steamered to Kirkcaldy. x8B6 Froude Oceana 
316 On certain days he threw open house and grounds to 


excursion parties from Auckland. A steamerful would come. 
1893 Punch 28 Sept. 148/1 Capital boating and fishing— 
likewise plenty of steamering. 1900 Truth 3 May 1057 A 
steamerless Thames. 

Steamily, Steaminess : -see alter Steamy a. 
Stea ming (stfmir)), vbl. sb. [-ing 1 .] The 
action of the verb Steam, in various senses. 

1 . f a. The exhaling of odour. + b. The glow- 
ing of flame. 0. Emission of vapour, fuming (m 
quots. Jig.). 

a 1100 Aldhclm Glosses 3490 (Napier) Fraglantiam .1. 
odorem, stemmge. c 1440 Promp. Paiv. 47 4/1 Stemynge, 
or leemynge of fyyr, fiammacio. 1673 J. Owen Indwelling 
Sin vii. (1732) 77 It [sin] daikens the Mind.. through the 
steaming of the Affections, heated with the noisom Lusts 
I that have laid hold on them. 1819 R. L. Shf.il Evadne iv. ii. 
64 You wonder That tears are di opping fiom my flaming 
eyelids, But ’tis the steaming of a burning heart. 

2. The process of subjecting to the action of 
steam. 

1812 Sir J. Sinclair Syst. Hush, Scot. 1. 1x7 The practice 
of steaming [potatoes] was not known in those days. 186a 
C. O’Neill Diet. Calico Printing s.v. Steam colours, The 
damper the steam the sooner will the steaming be done. 
1868 Rep. U. S. Commissioner Agric. (1869 ) 427 Steaming 
is done only twice a week, the food keeping warm three or 
four days in the box. 

attrib. 1743 De Coet logon's Hist. Arts ■$ Set. II. 106/2 A 
Steaming-Bason [used fn hat-making]. *83* Min. Evid. 
Comm. Factories Bill 2p They all had 42. that worked at 
Mr. Noble’s steaming-null. 

3. The production of steam in a boiler. Also 
attrib. 

1874 Raymond 6th Rep. Mines 39 The Mount Diablo coal 
is used to a very great extent for steaming. 2875 Bedford 
Sailods Pocket BA. v. (ed. 2) 246 Whether wood can be pro- 
cured in quantity sufficient for steaming purposes. 

4. Travelling by steamboat or steamship. 

2853 Hawthorne Eng. Note-Bks. (1883) I. 416 , 1 went over 
to the Royal Rock Hotel, about fifteen or twenty minutes’ 
steaming from this side of the river. 1883 F. M. Crawford 
Dr. Claudius viii, Miss Skeat also thought sailing much 
more poetic than steaming. 2913 J. H. Morrison On Track 
Pioneers xxi. 98 Fight hundred miles of swift steaming down 
the Coromandel Coast brings us to Madras. 

attrib. 2889 Pall Mall Gaz. 9 May 3/1 The City of Paris 
..arrived at New Yoik yesterday, her steaming time from 
Queenstown to Sandy Hook being 5 days 23 houis 7 minutes. 

Stemming, ppl- «• [-ikg 2 .] That steams. 

+ 1. Glowing, flaming. Obs. 

a 1341 Wyatt Of meant fr sure Estate 33 Under a stole she 
spied two stemyug eyes In a lounde head. 1383 Melbancke 
Philotimus 66 A cat in seing with her steeming eies. 

2. That emits steam or vapour. 

a 1637 B. Jonson Praises Country Life 66 To view . . The 
wealthy houshold swarme of bondmen met, And ’bout the 
steeming Chimney set 1 1667 Milton P. L. v. 286 Ye Mists 
and Exhalations that now use Fiona Hill or steaming Lake. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, xv. 68 Nor near the steaming 
Stench of muddy Ground. 1733 Somerville Chase 1. 321 
Soon the sagacious Brute, .the steaming Vapour snuffs In- 
quisitive. 1799 Wordsw. Two Apr. Mornings jo Through 
the grass, And by. the steaming rills. z86o Dickens, etc. 
Message fr. Sea lii. Christm. Star. (1874) 164 At the upper 
end of this room stood long stoves like metal counters, laden 
with steaming pans. 1863 Le Fanu Guy Deuerell vii. I. 96 
He.. pulled up his steaming horse by the station. 1883 
Stevenson Treas. Isl. xiv, The sun still shining mercilessly 
on the steaming marsh. 1899 E. Philltotts I Inman Boy 
28 A steaming glass of hot grog is what you want, 
b. quasi-afifo. in phr. steaming hot. 

z686 E. Veuney in V, Mem. (2899) IV. 381 For fear. .you 
should catch barm, for as I did once coming out of the 
Theatre at apublick Act when it was very full and stiaming- 
hot [sic], and walk in a Broad in the cold. 1813 Scott Ld. 1 f 
Isles v. xxxiii, Then on the boaid his sword he toss’d, Yu 
steaming hot. 1907 J. H. Patterson Man-Eaters of 1 savo 
xiii. 150 A cup of steaming hot coffee. 

Stea/m-roTler. A heavy locomotive engine 
with wide wheels used for crushing road-metal and 
levelling roads. 

1866 Engineering 18 May 3x8/3 The Ballaison steam 
roller, .may now _be seen at all hours of the day crushing 
smooth the. granite of the new boulevaidsof Paris. 1877 
Philifson in Q. Rev. CXLIV. 424 There, too, six-horse 
rolieis are found to do the woikof setting a roadway far 
more effectually than our steam-rollers. 

to. Jig. [colloq.) A crushing power or force. Also 
attrib. 

190a Munsey's Mag. XXVI. 489/1 She [Russia] sought to 
achieve her end by means of the * steam roller ’ of the con- 
cert of Euiope. 1903 Blackw. Mag. Dec. 731/1 At last 
Kitchener., set his steam-roller in motion and rolled the 
enemy fiat.. 1906 Westm, Gaz. 16 June 25/1 In the Cauca- 
sus, as in Finland, she [rc. Russia] bas adopted the steam- 
roller policy, and by mushing national aspirations has 
estranged possible loyalists. 

Hence Stea m-rojll v. trans ., to crush or level 
with, a steam-roller ; Steama-roTling 1 vbl. sb. 

1879 T. Codrington Macadamised Roads 99 The cost of 
steam rolling, when there is constant work for the machine, 
is far less than that of horse rolling. 1900 Daily News 26 
Dec. 6/3 1 he usual plan . .is to finish off the laid road metal 
with gravel, which is well watered and steam rolled. 
Steamship. A ship propelled by steam. Also 
attrib. 

1819 Shelley Lett. Prose YVks. 1888 II. 31 1 Eveiy body 
here is talking of a steam-ship which is building at Leghorn. 
1822 Scott Fayt. Lett, 6 July (1894) II. xvii. i2t We can 
now make the journey in the steam-ship within sixty hours. 
1901 Hall.& Osborne Sunshine Surf i. 1 You were just 
now bewailing . , that thei e was such a beastly sameness 
about steamship travelling. X909 Gt. Central Rimy. Rep. 
6 Aug. 5 Steamship receipts show a heavy decline. 



STEAM-VESSEL. 

Stea-m-vessel. 

1 1 . A vessel for holding steam ; esp. one in which 
steam is condensed for working an engine. Obs . 

1769 Dk. Small in Muirhead Invent. Watt (1854) I- 37 
The vessels mentioned in this paragraph you call steam- 
vessels. 1798 Or. Rumford in Phil. Trans. LXXXVIII. 
464 The phial . . was exposed one hour to the heat of boiling 
water in a steam-vessel. 1804 A. Woolf in Report. Arts 
etc. Ser. it. VI. 88 The smaller steam vessel, or cylinder, 
must be a measure for the larger. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXV 1 1 . 
69 Sut face of steam-pipe, or other steam-vessel, heated to 200 0 . 
2 . A steamboat or steamship. 

182s Genii. Mag. XCV. 1. 163 lit the ports of Brest and 
Boideaux six steam-vessels are building of an extraoidinary 
size. 1844 Ln. Brougham Brit. Const. x.\. (1862) 393 Most 
of the steam-vessels now used in our tiadc could be con- 
verted easily into men-of-war. *863 H. Cox Inst it. in. v. 
• 658 River steam-vessels. 

Stea m-whistle. 

A powerful whistle worked by a jet of steam 
(usually from a steam-boiler) : used as a signal. 

1840 H. S. Tanner Canals ft Rail Roads U. S. 261 Steam 
whistle, a device for warning people when the engine is 
approaching. *836 Emerson Eng. Traits xiv, 'I he voice of 
their modern muse has a slight hint of the steam-whistle. 
1899 Em.is Three Cat's-tye Rings 123 A bullet., 

slu leked past Clayside's ear like a steam-whistle. 

attrib. 187 o Ruskin Let. in Athemeum (1905) 30 Sept. 
428/3 Dickens was a puie modernist— a leader of thesteam- 
whistle party par excellence, 1887 F. Hume Myst. Hansom 
Cab viil. Let us go outside, for I see your father has got 
that girl with the steam-whistle voice to sing. 

Hence Steam-Whistling- vltl. sb. 

1866 Ruskin Ctown 0/ Wild Olive iv, ij 152 Steam-piston 
labour on the caith, and the harvest of it brought forth with 
steam-whistling. 

Steamy (stf-mi), a. [f. Steam sb. + -y.] 

1 . Consisting of, abounding in, or emitting steam ; 
resembling steam. 

1644 Diguy Rat. Bodies xxvii. § 7. 247 Woie they not con- 
tinually stuffed and clogged with grosse vapours of steamy 
meates. 1783 Cmvi'tit Task iv. 39 While the bubbling and 
loud-hissing urn Tluows up a steamy column. 1818 Miljuan 
Samar 97 So they bravely strove For the bleak freedom of 
their steamy moors. x866 Livingsionk Last Jrnls. (1874) 
I. 21 The steamy, smothering air. 1899 Editt. Rev. Oci. 288 
The climate is steamy and enervating. 
f‘g- 1841 Carlyle Ess., Baiilie (1857) IV. 232 Baillic is 
the true newspaper ; lie is to be used and sLudicd like one. 
Taken up in this way, his steamy indistinctness abates. 

2 , Coveied with condensed vapour. (Cf. Steam 
v. 5 and 9 d.) Path. Of the cornea : Covered or 
apparently covered with condensed vapour. 

1869 G. Lawson Dis. Eye (1874) 30 The cornea grows dull 
and steamy. 1879 St. George's Hasp, Rep. IX. 488 Both 
come® continued sLeamy. 

Hence Stea-mily adi).\ Stea-minesa. 

1837 Livingstone Trav, S. Africa xxviii. 578, I myself 
felt an oppressive steaminess in thealmospheie. 1880 Miss 
Biro Japan I. 128 The temperature is from 72° to 86°, and 
in the steaminess, needles rust. 1909 English Rev. Mar. 
734, I became steamily hot. 

Stean (stz"n). Forms : 1 st&no, 3-6 stono, 4, 
6, 8- stean, 5 steene, 6-7 steane, (8 stein), 7- 
stean. [OF. steene wk. fem. (only once, inflected 
slvman) = OHG. steinna stone jug OTcut. typo 
• *slainjo(ii -, f. *staina- (OE. si An ) : see Stone j&] 
A vessel for liquids (or, in later use, for bread, meat, 
fish, etc.), usually made of clay, with two handles 
or ears ; a jar, pitcher, pot, urn. Now only dial. 
and arch. 

e x 030 Voc. in Wr.-Wfllcker 415/18 Gillone, stasnan. <7x275 
Worn, Samaria 15 in O. Ii. M esc., Am lie f>er reste . .bar com 
gon o wymmon,..myd hire stene [— Vulg .hydria, John iv. 
28]. 1382 Wyclifi Kings vii. 50 And Salomon made, .the 
. . steuys [1388 pottis] . . of moost pure gold. Ibid. xvii. 12, 1 
haue not breed, but as myche as an handful may take of 
mele in a stene [1388 pot ; Vulg. in hydria ]. 2387 Trevisa 
l/igden (Rolls) II. 207 pcse beef) |)e names of be signes: be 
Wether,, .fie Steen [printed Sceen j repr. L. Aquarius], the 
Fisshe. c 1440 Pallad. on Ilusb. 111. 1165 Of that they do 
Vii] cotuls in a stene of wynes trie [per amphoram uini J. 
Ibid. iv. 666 Whan they beth bake, al hoot into a stene Let 
hem be pressed, a 1500 Medulla Gram., Anfom , a sieetie 
or a canne with two eerys. 1342 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 74 
Plato sent hym a whole stene or pitcher full [01 ig. lahccnam,] 
136* J. Hevwood Prov. <5 • Epigr. (1867) 147 That doth dili- 
gently : Attend the tappes of stande and steane ; To moyst 
thy lippes full dry. a *599 Spenser P. Q. vii. vii. 42 Vpon an 
huge great Earth-pot steane he stood ; From whose wide 
mouth, there (lowed forth the Romane (loud. x66a J, Davies 
tr. Olearius' Pay. Ambass. 261 The Pots.. are very much 
esteem’d, especially the Steans, or great Pitchers. 1728 E. 
Smith Compl. Honseiv. (ed. 2) 202 Strip them into an earthen 
Stean that has a cover to it. 1730 Ibid, 236 Put them into 
an earthen stein that has a saucer. 174a Loud, ft Countiy 
Ere 10. 1. (ed. 4) 48 The Ale. .is dianlc while it is fermenting 
in earthen Steens. *746 Genii. Mag. XVI, 407 (Exmoor 
Vocab.) St cyan or Stean, an earthen pot, like a jar. 1880 
E. Cornw. Gloss., Stean, an earthenware pot such as meat 
or fish is cured in. 1888 Doughty Arabia Desert a l. xvi. 
430 If the thing fall to them for which they vowed [at the 
wishing-place], they will ..lay up a new stean in a little cave. 
*908 A. Bennett Old Wives' Tale 1. iii. 34 In the corner 
nearest the kitchen was a great steen in wnich the bread 
was kept. 

attrib. c 1430 Mirk's Festial 293 A grete tode was in fie 
stene bothom. 1728 E. Smith Compl, Ilonsew. (ed. 2) 203 
Put into a Stean-pot two pounds of Raisins stoned, 

Stean(e : see Stain v., Steen v., Stone. 
Steap(e : see Steep, Step. 

Steaple, obs. f. Steeple. 
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Steapsin (stz'iarpsin). Physiological Chem. [f. 
Gr. arta-p fat, after Pepsin.] A ferment of the 
pancreatic juice which saponifies fat {Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1898). 

1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 175 Whether it [i.e. fat 
necrosis] be due to a change produced by the steapsin on 
the fat. .is not decided. 1897 Ibid. III. 723 The ferments of 
the pancreas, especially the fat-tiansfornung steapsin, may 
be searched for. 

Stear : see Staih, Stake sb. 1 , Steer, Stir. 
Stearate (stfartfit). Chem. [Formed asSTEAB-10 
+ -ate.] A salt of stearic acid. 

1841 Bkande Man, Chem. (ed. 5) 1139 Stearate of Baryta 
is formed by mixing hot solution of stearate of potassa with 
nitrate of baryta : . . Stearate of Lead. 1897 A llbutt's Syst. 
Med. III. 297 The other fatty constituents of the bile con- 
sist of saponifiable fats, especially the oleates and stearates. 

Stearerin (stfjareTin). Chem. [f. Gr. or lap 
fat (see Stearic) + Up-os (Ionic etpos) wool + -in.] 
A fatty substance analogous to stearin found in the 
oil of sheep’s wool. So Stearerate [-ATE 4 ], a 
salt derived from stearerin. 

1868 Watts Diet, Chem, V. 412 The fat contained in the 
woolof Merino sheep is.. a mixture of more liquid fat, 
elacrin, and a more solid fat, stearerin.. .When treated with 
strong potash-ley, it yields a salt, stearerate of potassium. 

Stearic (stz‘|£C-rik), a, [ad. F. stiarique (Che- 
vieul c 1819) f. Gr. ariap fat, tallow: sec -10.] a. 
Chem. Derived from or containing stearin. Slearie 
acid (Ci 8 H Sfl 0 2 ), an organic acid found mixed with 
palmitin and olein in most tallows. Stearic ether, 
a compound of stearic acid with the alcohol radi- 
cals. b. Stearic candle : the trade name of a kind 
of candle made of the ‘ stearine * of commerce. 

1831 T. P. Jones New Corners. Chem. xxx. 304 In the 
conversion 01 suet into soap, a third acid, called stearic, has 
also boon dutccted. 1836-9 Brandis in Todd's Cycl. Anal. 
II.233/2 The stearic portion of tiatn oil. .concretes,. at a 
tem pei at ure between 70° and 8o°. 1838 R. D. Thomson in 
B> it. A nuual 348 Stearic ether. 1832 Royle in Led. Gt. 
Exlub. 483 The wax candles from Patna, and the suaric 
candles, .fiom Calcutta. x8g8 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 33 
Fatty ciystals (palmitic and stearic) . .arc also found. 
Stearidge, obs. form of Steerage. 
Steariform (strarifjMm), a. [f. Stearin + 
-FORM.] Resembling stearin, or hard fat. 
x86o Mayne Expos. Lex. xgxx Webster's Diet. 
Stearin (stfarin). Also -ine. [ad. F. stiarine 
(Chevreul), f. Gr. <rr«ap stiff fat, tallow, suet : scc-in.] 

1 . Client. A general name lor the three glyceiids 
(monoslcarin, distearin, tristcarin) formed by the 
combination of stearic acid and glycerine ; chiefly 
applied to tristearin, which is the chief constituent 
of tallow or suet. 

1817 T. Thomson Syst. Chem. (ed, 5) II. 371 Stearin . . was 
first described by Chevreul in 1814. 18x9 Brandi; Man. 
Chem. 374 A dry, concrete, fatty matter is obtained, which 
Chevreul lias cajled stcarine. 1819 J. G. Children Chem. 
Anal. 310 Stearin., somewhat resembles wax. X845 Todd 
& Bowman Rhys. Anal. 1. 43 Stearinc exists but sparingly, 
or not at all, in human fat, i860 Koscoe Chem. 386 The 
Stcai ic.. Ethers of Glycerin, _ or Stearins., may be piepared 
artificially by heating glycerin with stearic acid. 

Comb. X873 C, H, Ralph Out/. Rhys. Chem. 2 r Stearic 
acid unites with glycerine to form stearin glycerin. 

2 . The solid portion of any fixed oil or fat, in 
contradistinction to Olein a. 

xgxo Encycl. Brit. VI. 633/2 By boiling the livers at a 
somewhat high temperature, 1 unracked’cod oil is obtained, 
containing a considerable quantity of 1 stearins this fat, 
which separates on cooling, is sold as ‘fish-stearine ’ for 
soap-making. 

3 . (Chiefly spelt s tear ine.) The commercial name 
of a preparation consisting of purified fatty acids, 
used for making candles, and formerly also as a 
material for statuettes. 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts 248 In June, 1825, M. Gay Lussac 
obtained a patent in England for making candles- from 
margaric and stearic acids, improperly called stearine. 1870 
Ilfnstr. Land. Neius 1 Oct. 359 Casts in stearine from two 
busts of Prince Leopold and Princess Amelie. 1879 Cassells 
Techn. Educ. II. 74/a Every one is now familiar with those 
[candles] made of stearine or stearic acid. 1887 Eucycl, 
Brit. XXII. 527/x Stearine, in commerce, designates a solid 
mixture of fatty acids (chiefly palmitic and stearic) which is 
being produced industrially fromanimal fats and used largely 
for the making of candles, 
b. attrib. 

1848 J. Burnet Ess, Fine Arts iv. 130 His pictures possess 
that peculiar stearine substance found in the works of 
Watteau. 1844 E. A. ParnelCs Ap/l. Chem. II. 303 Stearine 
candles, when properly made, are white and inodorous. 
1878 A. H. Markham Gt. Frozen Sea xi x, 267 A stearine lamp. 

Stearinery. rare. [f. Stearin + -bry. Cf. 
F. stiarinerie , factory in which stearine is made.] 
The manufacture of stearine or stearine products, 
1873 Knight Diet. Mech. 2362/2 The next step made in 
stearinery was the decomposition of the fats by water. 

+ Shearing. Obs. rarer 1 . (See quot.) 

1769 Cook Jrnl, 23 Mar. (1893) 33 There are also Birds in 
Newfoundland called Steanngs. 

Stearne, obs. f. Stern. 

Stearo- (st^art?), used as combining form of 
Stearic or Stearin in many names of chemical 
compounds containing or derived from stearin, e.g. 
stearochlorhydrin , stearoglucose , stearolaurin (see 
Watts Diet, Chem.'). 
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1873 C. H. Ralfe Outl. Phys. Chem. 2 1 Stearo-cliolesterirl. 
xgxx Encycl, Brit. XX. 44/x Examples of such glycei ides are 
..stearo-palmito-olein [etc.]. 

Stearoid (stf-aroid). [f. Stear-in -t- -oiu.] A 
stearin substance. 

x88a T. Twining Food ft Nutrition 30 Non-nitrogenous 
constituents of food. The stearoids or fats. 

Stearone (stz*an?un). Chem. Also -on. [f. 
Stear-in + -one.] A ketone obtained from stearic 
acid. 

2836 Brande Man. Chem. (ed. 4) 962 Stearone.— When 
steaiic acid is distilled with a fourth-part of quicklime, a 
substance is obtained sparingly soluble in ether and alcohol. 
1842 Penny Cjcl. XXIII. 1/2 Stearon. 

Stearoptene (stf,argptm). Also *en, -ine. 
[ad. mod.L. type stcaroptenum (Herberger 18,.), 
f. Gr. ariap solid fat (cf. Stearin) + imjM-s winged 
(taken to represent * volatile ’). Cf. F. stSaropthie. 

Both this and The parallel Etoson ene are bad formations, 
and do not express the intended meaning.] 

The solid crystalline component of a volatile oil, 
in contradistinction to the liquid part or elmoplcne ; 
a camphor. 

2836 Penny Cycl. VI. 204 Camphor is the stearopten, or 
one of the principles arising fiom the separation of the 
volatile oil of [etc.]. 1846 Lindley Peg. Kingd. 337 The 
Camphor of commerce.. is a kind of Stcaroptine. 1887 
Beniu-.V Man. Dot. (ed. 5) 642 The stearoptene called 
menthol.. is said to be derived from Mentha arvensis. 

Stearyl (stfaril). [f. Stear-in + -yl.] The 
ladical ot steaiic acid. 

1868 Watis Diet. Chem. V. 426. 

Steaschist (slrafist). Min. [f. Gr. aria-p 
tallow + Schist. Cf. F. st£aschistc.\ A laminated 
variety of talc. 

2833-4 J. Phillips Geo!, in Encycl. Mcirop. (1843) VI. 
764/2 The limestone is in thin tortuous beds, and as it weic 
dissolved with the .shining slate and steaschist. 1874 Birch 
1st ft 2nd Egypt. Rooms B>it. Mns. 74 The greater number 
[of these scaiabsei] are of a white steaschist or steatite. 

Steath, obs. foim of Stamtik. 

Steath, Sfceathing; see Stootii, Stoothino 
north, and Sc. • 

Steatite (stralait). Min. Also 7-9 in L. fotm 
steatites, [ad. L. steatliis or -lies (Pliny), a. Gr. 
*aTfarins, -Ittjs ( \iOos ), a stone resembling tallow, 
f. arear-, ariap tallow, suet : sec -ITE.] A massive 
variety of talc, commonly of a grey or grej ish green 
colour, with an unctuous or soapy feci ; soap-stone. 

o. [x6ox Hoi land Pliny xxxvii. xi. II. 650 Some [precious 
stones] there be which bear the names of certain menibiis 
of the body! as fur example, Ilepalitus, of the liuer; Stea- 
tites, of the sundiy sorts of fat, grease or tallow.] 1758 
Borlase Nat. Ilist. Cornw. 66 Tlieie is a white steatite-., 
in the parish of Gucnap, of a nioie indurated Knttli than 
the former. 1806 Gazetteer Scot, (ed. 2) 236 'There are 
scvetal beds of steatites or rock-soap. x8x6 Parises Chem. 
Calcch. (ed. 7) 533 Steatites, a kind of stone composed of 
silex, iton, and magnesia. Also called French chalk. 

p. 1794 Schmeisskk Syst. Min. 1. 192 Steatite Soap Stone. 
1803 Malthus Poput '. 1. v. 62 In New Caledonia, the in- 
habitants. .are sometimes reduced to tat great pietes of 
steatite. 2879 Rutlly Sited. Roths x. 127 Serpentine, stea- 
tite, and limonite are probably the most common of these 
alteration-products of British eruptive rocks. 

b. attrib. 

1839 Dk la Bechk Rep. Geot. Cornwall, etc. iii. 97 Stea- 
tite veins are found traversing the scipentine. 1851 Calal. 
Gt. Exhib. 1421/1 Two carved steatite ornaments [(rum 
China]. 19x1 Petrie Revol. Civilisation iii. 34 The splendid 
steatite vases with reliefs of figures. 19x1 Encycl, Bret. 
XXV 1, 369/1 In Burma steatite pencils are used for writing 
on black paper. 

Hence Steatitlc (st/ati'tik), + Steati-tioal adjs., 
of or composed of steatite, of the nature of steatite. 

1793 J. Hutton Th. Earth I. 6x6, I have a specimen of 
steatetical [«"c] whinstone or basaltes from some part of 
Cumberland. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I- 109 A 
steatitic rock. x8xx Pinkemon Petral. II. 235 Basalt, in 
which the chrysolite is become very stcatitica! thiough 
decay. 2879 Rutley Stud. Rocks iii. 30 Giving rise to 
steatitic matter. 

Steatitous (stPataitas), a. [ad. F. stiaiiteux, 
f. stiatite : see Steatite and -our.] = Steatitic. 

1833 T11. Ross tr. Humboldt's Trav, IIL xxxii. 386 Gicen 
steatitous slate mixed with amphibole. 

Steatization (sizsataiz^'/on). Min. [f. 
Steat-ite + -ize + -ATION.] (See quot ) 

1911 Encycl. Brit , XXI, 860/1 There is often_ extensive 
‘steatisation ’, or the deposit of talc and steatite in place of 
the original minerals of the rock. 

Steato- (strata), used as combining form of Gr. 
ariar-, ariap stiff fat, tallow, suet, in many scien- 
tific terms, chiefly Medical. Stea-tooele [a. Gr. 
arfaro/ajArj], a fatty tumour in the scrotum. 
Stea-tog-ene, -o-geuous adjs . , tending to produce 
steatosis. SteatoTysis [Gr. Avois solution] (see 
quot.) ; hence Steatolytic a. (see quot.). Stea- 
to-pathy [Gr. nidos disease], disease of the seba- 
ceous glands (Dorland Med, Diet. 1913) ; hence 
Steiatopa'tlxic a., pertaining to steatopathy. 
Ste-atoxrhcB'a [Gr. jhola flux, flow] = Seboruhcea. 

1693 tr. Blancard's Phys. Dicl, (ed. 2), *Stcatocete , a 
Rupture or Tumor in the Scrotum, of a Fatty or Suctdike 
Consistence. 2849-52 Todd's Cycl. Anat, V. 2013/1 Col- 
lections of fat in the scrotum have been known Irom the 
time of Galen by the term steatocele. 1893 E. S. D'Odiahdi 
Med. Eledr. 55 Generators of fat, called *btcatogeiie pi >isons* 

112 - 2 
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1S99 Allbuit's Syst. Med. VIII. 741 The *steatogenous 
functions of the sweat-glands. 1898 Syd. Soc. Lex., o tea- 
ttil} sis, the emulsifying process by means of which fats are 
prepared for absorption and assimilation. 1891 W. D. Halli- 
burton Text-bk. Ckem. Physiol. 158 Steatolytic [ferments]: 
those which split fats into fatty acids and glycerine. 1870 
Dunglison Med. Lex., * Steatopathic . i860 Mayne 
Lex., * Steatorrhea a. 1899 AUbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 759 
The name seborrhosa (more correctly steatorrhea) ts not a 
satisfactory one. 

Steatoid (stratoid). Min. [Named by E. F. 
Glocker 1839, fr om ^ resemblance to Steatite : 
see -oil).] A name given to the serpentine pseudo- 
morphs found at Snarnm, in Norway. 

1877 Watts' Diet. Ckem. V. 426. 

II Steatoma (stiatdh'ma). Path. Also angli- 
cized steatom(e. [L. steatoma , a. Gr. areara/ia, 
f. ffrearovaffai to be converted into fat, f. areax-, 


areap fat, tallow. Cf. F. stlatdme An encysted 
fatty tumour. 

a. 1509 A. M. tr. Gabelkotttr's Bk. Physicke 18/4 The 
viceration Steatoma, a kinde of fatte matter, like suet. 1674 
tr. Barbette's Chirnrg. (ed. 2) 373 Steatoma’s and other 
Abscesses, are often generated in the Caul. 1763 Phil. 
Trans. LIII. 233 The glands of the mesentery, .represented 
small and distinct steatomas. 1854 C. H. Jones Path. 
Anai. iv. ifi 6 A steatoma. .is a fatty tumour, with a pre- 
ponderating excess of areolar tissue. 

(S. 1737 Jamieson in Med. Ess. Edinb. (ed. 2) III. 354 A 
large S teatom passing with the Oesophagus from the Thorax 
into the Abdomen. 18*9 Good's Study Med. (ed. 3I V. 324 
The steatome grows to a larger size, than any of the rest 
1835-6 Tod, is Cycl. Anat, I. 63/2 Small steatoms are not 
unfrequent in the eyelids and in the scalp. 

Steatomatous (s^atp'matos), a. Path. [f. 
Gr. or tar as par-, artarcofia (see prec.) + -OUS.] Of 
the nature of or resembling a steatoma. 

1681 E. Tvson in Phil. Coll. No. 2. 14 In a thin pale 
Lympha or Serum, there did swimin several . .pieces a stea- 
tomatous or cruddy Matter. 177a Phil. Trans. LXI. 131 
[A] Steatomatous Tumour. 1849-51 Todd's Cycl. Anat. IV. 
1355/2 The limbs [of the Hottentot] are slight ; the buttocks, 
however, frequently present a steatomatous appearance. 

II Steatopyga (stz'atopoi'ga). Phys. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. ar(aT-,(TTeap fat, tallow + irvyr) rump, buttocks.] 
A protuberance of the buttocks, due to an abnormal 
accumulation of fat in and behind the hips and 
thighs, found (more markedly in women than in 
men) as a racial characteristic of certain peoples, 
esp. the Hottentot Bushmen of South Africa. 

x8aa W. J. Burchell Trav. S. Afr. I. xi. 216 note. It is 
not a fact, that the whole of the Hottentot race are thus 
formed ; neither is there any particular tribe to which this 
steatopyga, as it may he called, is peculiar. 1873 Ellen 
E. Frewer tr. SchioeinfitrilCs Heart 0/ Africa. 1. vii. 296 
Shapes developed to this magnitude..! saw.. among the 
Bongo, and they may well demand to be technically de- 
scribed as ‘Steatopyga'. 


So || Steatopygia (-pi’djia), anglicized Steato- 
pygy (stiiatp’pidgi), the condition of having a 
steatopyga. Also Steatopygons (stiatp'pigas, 
stzatopai’gss) a., pertaining to or characterized by 


a steatopyga. Stesatopygio a. = prec. 

1871 Darwin Desc.Man II. xix. 345 With many Hottentot 
women the posterior part of the body projects in a wonder, 
ful manner ; they are steatopygous. 1879 Hr. De Quatrefages' 
Hunt. Species *,* This steatopygia reappears however in 
certain tribes situated much further north than the Houzou- 
ana races. 1889 A thetueum 13 Apr. 475/3 Dr. Topinard has 
been considering the probable cause of the steatopygy of 
Hottentot women. 1900 Deniker Races of Man ii. (ed. 2) 93 
Steatopygia is characteristic of the Bushman race. 191a 10th. 
Cent. Dec. 1219 Hideous autochthonoi of the Upper Nile, 
whose mis-shapen, steatopygic nudity amazed Old Egypt. 

II Steatoruis (stzatpunis). [mod.L. (Humboldt 
1814), £ Gr. trrear-, oreap fat + opvts bird.] A bird 
of the species Steatoruis caripensis, the type and 
only representative of the family Steatomiihidse , ; 
the Gcjacharo or oil-bird of South America. 

_i8i8 Helen M. Williams tr. Humboldt s Trav. Ill, nj. 
vti. j2j The guacharo is of the size of our fowls... I have 
noted rt under thenameofsteatornis. 1895 Pop. Sci. Monthly 
Apr. 776 Steatornis breeds by thehundreds in the vast gloomy 
caves. 


II Steatosis (stlatoirsis). Path. [mod.L., ad. 
assumed Gr. ^arearcotns, f. crTfarovtr&cu : see Stea- 
toma and -0318.] Fatty degeneration, 
i860 Mavne Expos. Lex. 1880 Med. Temp. Jml. Oct. 5 
They are of two kinds, steatosis and cirrhosis. 1897 All- 
butts Syst. Med. II. 860 Extensive fatty changes (steatosis) 
are common in drinkers apart from cirrhosis. 

Steave, Steaven, var. ff. Steeve, Steven. 
Steboy, StecadOB(e: see Steeboy, Stechados. 
tstecca do 1 . Obs. Also 7 steocato, stecata. 
[ad. It. steccada, mod.lt. steccata palisade, lists to 
fight in : see -ado.] 

1 . Lists to fight or joust in. 

1600 O. E. [M. Sutcliffe] Repl. Libel Ep, Ded. 9 It shall 
not be long, before I come into the steccato, ana buckle 
with you againe. Ibid. 1. vii, 184 A foolish challenger, that 
euen in the midst of danger coaueieth himselfe out of the 
Steccato, 1617M1NSHEU Ductor, 1656 Blount Glossogr. 

2 . A palisade of stakes, stockade. 

165* Earl Monm. tr. Bentivoglio' s Hist. Relat. 29 He 
master’d the River of Schelde with his famous Stecata. 
*8S4 — tr. Bentivoglio' s Warts Flanders 225 Divers rowes 
of great Piles of Trees., closed together overthwart with 
divers others..; they were called Steccadoes... The Stec- 
cado of Callo advanced about 120 usual paces. 


tstecca-do 2 . Obs. rare- 1 , [erron. form of 
Stoccado.] A thrust with a rapier. 

c 1600 Distracted Emp.iv. ii. in Bullen Old PI. (1884) III. 
233 Favorytts are not without their steccados, imbrocados 
and pun[to]-reveisos. 

Stech., stegh. (stex), Sc. and north. [Of 
obscure origin.] trans. To fill (the stomach) to 
repletion ; to cram (food) into (the stomach). Also 
Jig. Also intr. for rejl. 

1734 Ramsay Tea.t. Mtsc. (1775) II. 13 1 How sair I sweat, 
To stegh your guts, ye sot. 1735 — Gentle Sheplu m. iv, 
His father stegh t his fortune in his wame. a 1774 Fergus- 
son Election Wks. (1807) 293 They stech and connach sae 
the meat Their teeth mak mair than tongue haste. 1786 
Burns Twa Dogs 6r An’ tho 1 the gentry first are stegban, 
Yet ev’n the ha* folk fill their peghan. *819 W. Tennant 
Papistry Storm'd (1827) 216 Gae, getDeaf Meg and Crookit 
Mou ' ; Stech their how hungry stammachs fou. 

t Stechados. Obs. Forms: a. 4 , 6 stieados, 
6 stycados, stiohados; 0 . 6-7 steohados, 7 
stoe-, stsechados, stse-, stecados, stecadose ; 
6 steehado, steckado, 7 -doe. See also Sticka- 
dove, 8TICKAD00B. [a. med.L. stieados , stecados 
etc., corrupt forms of L. stotchados genit. of stachas 
Stcechas.j French Lavender, Lavandula stachas. 

a. 1516 Gt. Herbal cccxc. (1529) X iv b, Stieados citrine 
is called barba iouis.., and hercules grasse. De stycados 
Arabyke. Sticad[o]s arabyke is an herbe that groweth in 
sharpe places & hylles. 154a Boorde Dyetary (1870) 288 
Mayden-heere, and stycados. Ibid. 289 Stieados. 1562 
Turner Herbal 11. 148 The broth of stichados.ris profitable 
and good for the diseases of the breste. 

J3 . 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. Ixi. 89 Golde floure Motheworte, 
or Golden Stechados. 1591 Pf.rcivall Sp. Did., Cautuessa, 
steehado. 1597, 1611 Steckado [see Stickadove). i6k Bur- 
ton Anat. Met 11. iv. 3. v. 448 Camomile, Sttechados,..&c. 
to be vsed after bathing. 1639 0 . Wood Alph. Bit. Seciets 
3 Wherein infuse some Stoaenados. Ib*d. 20 The flowers of 
Staecados. Ibid. 227 Stecadose, or French Lavander, oppns 
all stoppings in body. 364X French Distill, ii. (1651) 57 
The flowers of Stechados. 

Stechiometry, obs. form of Stoiohiometry. 

Steok, variant of Steek vJ 

tSteokle. Obs. rare. Also 5 stekill. [? repr. 
ONorthumb. * stecel ( *steklo-) , f. *stecan Steek 
w. 1 ] The bar of a door. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 174x4 Bot yee him mist }>sr alsun, Als 
your steckles war vndon. ? a 1500 Pcblis to the Play xxii, 
And oure doure hes na stekill. 


Sted, Stedame: see Stead, Sjeed, Stepdame. 
Steddie, -y, S tedding, Steddle, Stede: 
see Steady, Stithy, Steading, Staddle, Stead, 
Steer. 

t Ste’dill, Obs. rarer 1 . [? f. stede Stead sb. 
Cf. Stathee, Stightee vbs.] trans. To array 
(soldiers), draw up in order. 

a 1400-50 Wars Alex. 3977 ForJ>i lat stedill all oure stoure 
& stedd pam, eaoundire. 

Stedulle, obs. forms of Stgddle. 

Stedy(e, Stee, var. ff. Steady, Stithy, Sty. 
Steeboy, steboy, var. ff. Staboy US. 

1844 [W. T. Thompson] May. Jones's Courtship 55 (Bait- 
lett) ‘ There it is . . Steboy j catch him ! ’ says lie [to the dog]. 
1884 A. A. Putnam Ten Yrs. Police Judge xii. 86 They 
stand off and say stee-boy to the constables, who are only 
too ready to dog the dog- law breakers. 

Steed (stld). Forms: 1 at 6 da, 3-6 stede, 4 
Sc. 15 north, sted, 4-6 steede, 4-7 Sc. steid, (4 
stiede, 6-7 stead, 7 steade, stied), 5- steed. 
[OE. stida wk. masc., a stud-horse, stallion :— 
OTeut. type *stoctjon -, f. *stodo (OE. stid) Stud sb. 
Cf. ON. stedda mare. 

TheG. state and Sw, sio, mare, seem to be shortened fiom 
compounds of QHLGxtuot andSw. ilr>CMSw.j<o^)=STUDri.] 
1 . f a. In OE., a stud-horse, stallion. Obs. fb. 
In ME. and early mod.Eng., a high-mettled horse 
used on state occasions, in war, or in the lists ; a 
great horse, as distinguished from a palfrey. Obs. 

o. From the 16th c. used only poet, or rhetorically 
for : A horse, usually one for riding ; often with 
eulogistic adjs. (Also sometimes slightly jocular, 
as being a rather grandiloquent word.) 

. <*900 tr. Bseda's Hist. 11. x. [xiii.] (1800) 138 Ond jzone cyn- 
ing bmd t he him wsepen sealde & stodhors..j>a..nom 
his spere on bond St hleop on Jjsbs cyninges stedan [L. emis- 
sarium]. c 1000 /Euwc Horn. I, 210 Ne het Crist him to 
lsedan modigne stedan ..ac bone wacan assan he zeceas him 
to byrSre. _ C1175 Lamb. Horn. 5 He mihte ridan aif he 
walde on riche stede and palefrai. c 1200 7 'rin. Coll. Horn. 
8g He. .bed hem bringen a wig one te riden, noSer stede 
ne palefrei, ne fair mule, c 1305 Lay. 26519 He wende his 
stede & to him gon ride. Ibid. 31405 Nim an hundred 
steden. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3810 An hors bat is worbmany 
a ^. No-war nys such a stede. c 1385 Chaucer L.G. W. 
JX15 There was courser wel I-brydelid non Ne stede for to 
mste wel to gon. C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxv. 1x8 Foure 
whyte stedez..drawez bis chariot, c 1430 SyrGener. (Roxb.) 
3792 Here Palfreys tho thei forsoke, And to here stedes thei 
hem toke. C1440 Promp. Pa.ru. 473/1 Steede, hors, dex. 
trannSfgradartus, sonipes, 2470-85 Malory Arthur vii. 
xv. 236 Ihenne they broughte hym a rede spere and a rede 
ste ?V ?593 Shaks. Rich. II, v. ii, 8 Mounted vpon a hot 
«ene Steed. 1633 Cockeram i, Steed, a lustie horse. 
1667 Milton P. L. iv. 858 The Fiend repii'd not.. But like 
a proud Steed rein’d went hautie on, Chaumping his iron 
curb. Ibid. vi. 17 Chariots and flaming Armes, and fierie 
tlte ^ds Reflecting blaze on blaze. 1733 Pope Ess. Man m. 

t S The bounding steed you pompously bestride. 1740 
iomerville H obbtnol u. 318 He spur’d his sober Steed, 
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grizled with Age, And vener ably dull. : 

Sc, 1 Bring forth the horse 1 ’ — the hori 
truth, he was a noble steed. 1836 W. 

X4 Mr. Stuart and his little band moui 
took a farewell of their fellow travellers. ,1841 Borrow 
Zmcall I. vii. 11. 335 There was one steed which he particu- 
larly cherished, the finest horse in Spain. 1852 Tennyson Ode 
Wellington 55 And a reverent people behold The towering 
car, the sable steeds. 1894 Baring-Gould Deserts S. France 
II. 256 He was fanciful about his steed, and always rode 
choice horses. 

d. transf, of other animals used for nding. 

c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 4121 Ane asse on palmesondaye 
was his stede certeynly. xgoo PolloK & Thom Sports 
Burma iii. 77 Neither steed [re. elephant] would budge an 
inch. 

e. Applied to a bicycle. 

1877 H. H. Griffin Bicycles of the Year 8 The makers 
relying on the adopted and favourite types wheieon to build 
agoodsteed. , ,, . .. . T 

2. attrib. and Comb. , as steed-subduing aclj., steed- 
like adj. and adv. ; t steed-back in phr. on steed- 
back, on horseback ; steed-horse T( fl ) *&•> a stud- 
horse, stallion (obs.) ; (b) ? U.S. a riding-horse ; 
steid-meir Sc. = Stud-mabe ; f steed shroud, 
the trappings of a horse ; j* steed-yoke, a two- 
horsed car or chariot. 

r: 1400-25 Langl. P. PI. C. vii. 43 (MS. F), [Strengest vp-on] 
*stede-bac. 1766-80 Hugh Spencer xxv. m Child ballads 
HI. 280 Now I am on that steede- back that I could not 
ride, c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. 1. 1030 pe *steid hors gais in 
pasture gude, . . pe meris ar wibin b ar sicht. 1842 J. F. 
Watson Ann. Philad. 4- Pennsylv. (1877) 1. 275 He mounted 
a very fine steed horse. x8x8 Milman Satnor 238 The pi oud 
*steedlike tossing of hiscrest. 1839 Bailey Festusxxvli. (1848) 
324 The steed-like world stands ready. Mount for life. 1582 
Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. Unius *steid-meir. a 1300 Cm sor 

M. 25464 Nu ask i noper gra ne grene, Ne *s>tede scrud 
[<1x300-1400 Stede schiud (Gott.); C1375 purtraied stede 
(Falrf. )]. 18x8 Shelley Homer's Castor 4 Pollux 6 “Steed- 
subduing Castor. 1583 Stanyhurst AEueis 11. (Arb.) 52 
Hector.. Harryed in “steedyocks [L. bigis] as of earst. 

Steeded (strded), a. nonce-wd. [f. Steed + 
-ed.] With steeds. 

1905 R. Garnett Shaks. 32 Reading to our rapt silence 
histories Of steeled and steeded war. 

Steedless (strdles), a. [f. Steed + -dess.] 
Without a steed. 

1795 Anna Seward Lett. (1811) IV. 93 When the horses 
have drawn us to the ocean’s brim, they are taken off, and 
we pursue our needleworks in the steedless vehicle. _ 1841 
Whittier Norsemen 20 The., rapid jar Of the fire- winged 
and steedle->s car. 1867 Chronicle No. 39. 926/x Here I 
linger spearless, steedless. 

Hence Stee-dlessly adv. 

1865 S. Evans Bro. Fabian's MS. 1x8 Shiplessly, steed- 
lessly, Takes he his journey. 

Steegh, obs. form of Sty v. 

t Steek, J#. 1 Sc. Obs. rare. Also steik. [a. 
Flemish or LG. stuk, stik piece (= G. stiici).'] = 
Piece sb. in certain commercial uses : a. a cask 
of wine ; b. a coin of specified value ; a ‘ piece ’ of 
work (cf. maistersiik s.v. Masterpiece). 

1468 Extracts Burgh Fee. Edin. (1S69) I. 23 Of Rynclie 
wyne becaus of greitt steikes of ilk crowne ij 4 . *573 hat. 
Poems Reform, xxxix. 207 Sum gat thair handfull of thir 
half mark steikis. 1581 Ibid. xliv. 15 That maisters of ane 
euil steik of vark Sould ay detest the godlie, vpricht lyf. 

Steek (stik), sb.z Sc. Also steik. [Northern 
ME. *stlk(e, *slek(e OE. slice masc., Stitch sb.] 

1 . A Stitch (in needlework or knitting). 

1757 Ramsay Sc. Prov. 30 For want of a steek a shoe may 
he tint. X786 Burns Twa Dogs 57 A bonie, silken purse. . 
whare thro' the steeks, The yellow letter'd Geoidie keeks. 
1823 Galt Entail I. iv. 31 With the help of a steek or twa 
of darning, .it would do very well. X900 R. J. Mum Myst. 
Muncraig iii. 46 Ye maun e'idently watch every turn o’ the 
shears and every steek o’ the needle. 

fig. phrase. 1833 Galt Sir A. Wylie ii, I hope ye’ll allow 
me to gie her an opportunity to tak up the steik in her stock- 
ing. 1834-5 M. Scott Cruise Midge xi, When the steek in 
my father’s purse, let down by my mother’s spiritual pro- 
pensities, was taken up. 

b. Every steek'. every * stitch’ (of clothing, etc.). 

1830 Scott Monast. xxxv, They would tirl every steek of 

claithes from our back. _ 1894 Crockett Raiders x, \Ve could 
sec the king’s ship coming., wi’ every steek o’ canvas set. 

c, Phr. To keep steeks with; to keep pace or 
time with. - 

a x8ot R. Gall Tint Quey 39 Poems (1819) 27 Then wi’ 
her hands her tongue kept steeks. 1896 Crockett Grey Man 
vi. 42 The wearers of the butcher’s colours had enough to do 
to keep steeks with us. 

2 . A stienuous spell or turn of an occupation. 

x8gs Crockett Men of Moss-Hags xxv. 185, 1 had given 

up all thought of escape, and was putting in hard steeks at 
the praying. 191a A. Reid Forfar Worthies 86 Aff I ran 
at a fine steek. 

Steek (stfk), sb.?> north. Also 8 stick. [?f. 
Steek w.i] A strike (of workmen). 

a. 1768 Ann. Reg, 92/2 The keelmen of Sunderland made 
a stick, refusing to work. 1825 Brockett N, C. Gloss., 
Stick, or Strike, a stand or combination among workmen. 

p. 1844 M. A. Richardson Local Hist. Table Bk., Leg. 
Div. II. 2 A somewhat serious disagreement between the 
keelmen of the Tyne and their employers, which ended in a 
steek of long continuance. 1862 Smiles Engineers III. 10 
They were, , hard workers, but very wild and uncouth ; much 
given to 1 steeks or strikes. 

Steek (stfk), 57.1 Chiefly (now only) Sc. and 
north. Forms: 2-5 steken, (2 Orwzw stekerm), 
4-5 atekye, 4-7 stake, (5 stek), 5-9 Sc. steik, 


1817 Byron Mazeppa 
se was brought; In 
Irving Astoria III. 
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(6 steike), 8-9 north, steok ; A. and north. 6-9 
steak, 7, 9 steiok, 7- steek ; Pa. t. 3, 5 stake, 4 
stae, 5 stak, 4-5 stoke ; 5 staked, 7 steek’t, 9 
north, steak’d ; So. 4 stekyte, stekit, -yt, steikit, 
7 steeked, 9 stieket, steekit ; Pa. pple. 3-4 
isteke, 4-5 y-steke, stake, 5 Sc. stek, 3-6 
stoken, (4 stokin), 5 stokyn, (4 Sc. stekine\ 
4-5 i-stoke, y-stoke, stoke ; 4-5 ystekyd, 
(4 isteked, 5 stekid, steked) ; Sc. 4 stokyt, 4, 6 
stekit, 6 steikket, steikit, steiked, 8-9 steekit, 
9 steeked, [Early ME. steken. str. vb., prob. 
repr. an unrecorded OE. *stecati (*stsec, *stxion, 
*steceti). This can hardly be anything else than 
a developed use of the formally identical verb 
*stccan to thrust, stab, prick, pierce (see next), 
but the manner of evolution of the sense * to shut ’ 
is not clear ; possibly it may have arisen from the 
notion of fastening with a pin or bolt. Cf. ME. 
Bistkke v . ; Sweet gives an OE. bestecan ‘ close, 
bar (door)’, which we are unable to verify.] 

1 . trans. To shut up, enclose, imprison (a person 
in a place) ; also with up,. Also reft. 

c izoo Okmin 8087, & he loc iwhillc hasfadd mann . . & let 
hemm stekenn inn an hus, & haldenn swipe fasste. 01x350 
Child, Jestt 257 pe false ymages bi gunne to breke pat pe 
feondes weren inne i steke. 13. . K. Alls, 1132 Ac yet heo 
is in piison stoke. 01400 Minor Poems /r, Vernon MS. 
x.siii. 111 Crist. .Called us fro dep per we weore stoke, c 1400 
Destr. Troy 13844 Telamocus he tokc,.. Stake hyin in a 
stith house. 141a 26 Pol. Poems xi. 5 Oure eiiemys. .pat 
hadde vs in cheynes stoken. a. 1450 Loveucii Grail 1 , 202 
In strong presoun they scholen ben stoke. 18x6 Scott A ntiq. 
xxxvii, If they steek me up here, my friends are like eneugh 
to forget me. 

b. To enclose, shut up (a thing in a place). 
c 1330 Assump. Virg. 848 (Add. MS.) That flouie was 
manna yclepid; Hit was in pa tuinbc ystekyd. 13.. E.E. 
A Hit. P. D. 1524 Uoddes..pat were of stokkes & stones.. 
Neucr steuen hem astel, so stoken is hor tonge. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy Prol. xx Sothe stories ben stoken vp, & straught out of 
mynde. 1401 26 Pol. Poems iii. 93 In euyl soule no grace 
is stoken, iror wikked soule is graceles. c 1431 Ibid, xxiii. 
65 While obley in yrnes, or boyst ys stoken, Hit nys but 
bred. 1837 R. Nicoll Poems (1843) 144 An' ahint the door 
o’ cauld disdain My heart I canna' steek. 

f c. ? To keep back (the truth). Obs. 
c 1400 Cato's Morals 1710 Cursor M. App. iv. 166a Fainteli 
for to speke, and pe sop for to steke, is falsid and blame. 

d. To shut out, exclude (a person or thing); to 
shut (a person) out (of doors), 

£•1375 Sc. Leg. Saints ii. ( Paulus ) 900 Gregor sais..pat 
notlnr stekis fra godis mercy Of pe fel syne pe quantitc Na 
jet pe gret ennormyte. 1390 Gower Con/. II. 21 That what 
as evere I [Forgetfulness] thoghtc have spoken. It is out fro 
myn herte stoken. 140a Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 97 Crist., 
hadde noon harborow, toresten in his owne heed, and steken 
out the stormes. c 141a Hocci.kve De Reg. Princ. 3469 And 
wratthe & irous tene Out of pe herte for to spere and steke. 
159S Duncan App. Etym. (E.D. S.), Discludo, seclude, to 
steike out. Ibid., Exclude, to steik out, to deck. Ibid., 
Seclude, to steak out. 179a A. Wilson Watty # Meg 183 
That ye’ll.. Never out at e’ening steek me. *8x6 Scott 
Antiquary xxxii, What for are ye steeking them out?— Jet 
them come in. 

2 . To shut up (a place), to close securely, to 
lock up. 

a xaas Auer. R. 50 Lokeff te parlurs beon euer uestc.. 
& eke wel istekene. 1390 Gower Con/. II 1. 314 This Cofre 
..thei finde Taste stoke, Hot thei with craft it have unloke, 
c 1440 York Myst. xxxvii. 193 pis steede [Hell] schallstonde 
no Ienger stoken, Opynne vppe and latte my pepul passe. 
2561 Maitl. Club Misc. III. 289 Papisticall jurisdictione 
abolesched furth of ye same ye consistorie hows dischcrgit 
and stekyt vp. 1563 Reason, betw. Crosraguel Knox 
A iii b, Wo be vnto you Scribes and Pharises. .for ye steak 
the kingdome of heauen before men :. .suche as wold enter 
ye sufTer not. 1597 Skene's Acts Pari. Scot, Table s.v. 
Tavernes, Tavernes suld be steiked at nine houres, and na 
person suld be found therein. 

fig. a 1500 Lancelot 3x6 This process (now) mot closine 
ben and stek ; And furth I wil one to my mater go. 

3 . To shut, fasten (a door, window, etc.). Also 
t with to, up advs. 

* xaas A ncr. R. 62 Ase men wolden steken veste euerich 
purl . . pat heo muhten bisteken deaS per vte. c 1190 Becket 
689 in S. Eng, Leg, 126 In pe Eueninge he bad is knaue to 
steken pe dore faste. c 1380 Wycuf Wks. (x88o) 341 Summe 
. . vndurstonden bodily keyjes, by whiche heuen 3m es shulden 
be openid and stokune. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 65 
Martianus seip pat pe 3ates of Caspij beep i-steke wip yren 
barres. £14x5 Seven Sag. (P.) 1352 He ros. .And stoke to 
the dore anoone. £1440 Gesta Rom. xlix. 220 Afterward 
the knyjt come home, & he fonde the yate of his castell 
stoken. 1523-34 Fitzherb, Ilusb. § 40 And whan the shepe 
are in the greate folde, . . steke the gate. 158a Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. III. 470 The provest and baillies. .hes steikit 
up thair buith dums. 17*8 Ramsay Monk 4 Miller's Wi/e 
57 He knock’d, for Doors were steekit. 18x6 Scott Bl. 
Dinar/ ix. Will ye gie me your word,. that I am free to 
come and free to gae, with five minutes to open the grate, 
and five minutes to steek it and to draw the bolts ? x8a8 Carr 
Craven Gloss, s.v., Steek the door and come in. 1879 G. 
Macdonald SirGibbie xxxiii, And gien 't war a fine simmer 
nicht 'at a body cud lie thereoot . . I wad steek the door i’ yer 
face. 

b. To close, stop up (a hole, way, etc.). 

13.. E. E. A llit, P, Ji. 439 pen he stac vp pe stangez, 
stoped be wellez, 1375 Barbour Bruce xtx. 687 We ar the 
fox & lhai the fischer That stekis forouth ws the way. c 1380 
Sir Pernmb. 5189 Ac pys lordes.. habbep.. pat hole a3ayn 
y-stoken. a 1774 R. Fergusson King's Birthday, The Muse 
maun also now implore Auld wives tu steek ilk hole and bore. 


c. intr. of a door, also rarely of a book. 

14.. Burgh Laiots xxvu in Anc. Laws Scot. (Burgh Rec. 
Soc.) 14 He sail suere at he wate neuer whare the dure 
opynnis na stekis of hym fra wham he bocht that ilke for- 
sayde thyng. 1683 G. Meriton Yorkslu Dial. 51 lie Swear 't 
upon all Beauks, that opens and steeks. _ 1737 Ramsay Sc. 
Prov. (1730) 109 When ae door steeks anitner opens. 

4 . trans. To shut (the mouth, eyes, ears, heart). 
To steek one's gab : see Gab sb. s 

1303 R. Brunne Ilandl. Synne 11224 But leuer ys me my 
moupe to steke pail y spak 03t cute of skorne. a 1400 II dig. 
Pieces /•. Thornton MS. 51 Steke thyn eghne fro fowle 
syghtes, thyn heres fio foule hciynges, thymouthe fro foule 
speche. 14*1 26 Pol. Poems xviii. 130 Fro woidis of vanyte, 
3oure Hopes steke. a 1500 Lancelot 1651 For qwho his eris 
frome the puple stekith,..Hisdomsall be fill grewotis. x6,. 
Gude <;• Goalie Ball. (S. T. S.) 238 Thow steik thy Ene fra 
warldis vanitie. 1733 Ramsay Pair Assembly xiv, These 
lips she ne'er should steek. 1786 Burns Earnest Cry fy 
Prayer xxx, Sages their solemn een may steek. 18x8 Scott 
Rob Roy xxix, I redd y# keep your mouth better steekit, if 
yc hope to speed. 1893 Stkvlnson Catriona xv, The hand 
of him aye cawed the shuttle, but his een was steeked. 

5 . absol. To close a place, lock a door. 

0x400 Itclig. Pieces /r. Thornton MS. 51 It es callede 
1 cloyster ' for it closys and steskys [? read stekys], and 
warely sail be lokkede, c 1400 Apol. Loll. (Camden) 34 No 
man is woipi..noiper to lowse bat he byndip, ne to bynd pat 
he lowsip, befor pat he $euip pe key, and kennip to opun 
ancl to steyke. a 1500 Rat is Raving 466 Wertews. .That 
beiis the jettis of thi rcsonc Tyll opin and stek with dis- 
creccione. 

Hence Steeked, Steering ppl. adjs. 

1710 Ruudiman Gloss. Douglas' Aincis s.v. Steik, As we 
say Scot. . .a steeked neivc. 173a J. Lou'i in an Process Crt. 
Justiciary Siot. (1732) 137 And also, that ye make steiked 
and lock-fast Gates, .open. 1790 J. Fisher Poems 68 Then 
cam’ ho to a steeking slap, Fu cannily he shot it back. 1897 
N. Munro John Splendid i, The burghers of Iuneraoia.. 
slept, stark and sound, behind their steeked shutters. 
Steek, 0. 2 Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 4-6 steke, 
5-6 Sc. steik, 6 steek(e, 6 , 9 north, steak. Pa. t. 
4-6 stak, 4-5 stakk, 5 stake, (Sc. stakke), 4 
stoke ; 4 stekede, 4-5 Sc. stekit, -yt, 5 stekyd, 
stekid. Pa. pple, 4-5 steke, 6 steek ; 4 stoken, 
4-5 stokyn, 0 Sc. stokin, 5 stoke ; 4 i-stekid, 
-yd, stekid, 5 stekede, 7 steaked, 4-6 Sc, stekit ; 
6 Sc. stokit. [ME. steke (pa. t. stak , pa. pple. 
steke, stokes ?) ; recorded only from 14th c., but prob, 
repr. OE. *stecan (pa. t. *stivc, *st&con, pa. pple. 
*slecen ) « OFiis. slaka, OS. stekan (LG., Du. ste- 
ken), OHG. stehhan (MHG., mod.G. stechen ) ; the 
WGer. root *stek- (: *stak-) is an alteration of 
OTcut. *slik - : see Stiok 0. 1 

As the ME. stlke (:— OE. stician: see Stick 7/.1) would 
noi mally become stike in certain northern dialects (cf. trike 
Prick w.), it is probable that some of the examples below 
may strictly belong to Stick vA In ME. the two cognate and 
partly synonymous vb.s. were confused together ; the origi- 
nally strong vb. steke was often conjugated weak, and on the 
other hand its strong pa. t. and pa. pple. ultimately came to 
be associated with the originally weak Stick w.l] 

1 . trans. To pierce, stab; to transfix. Also, to 
thrust (a spear, etc.) through. Also fig. 

c *320 Sir Tristr, 2999 Mine hert hye hap y steke, Breng. 
wain briijt and fre, pat frende. c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. 
Wace (Rolls) 13047 Helmcs bowed, & porow were steke. 
1375 Barbour Bruce x. 416 [He] stekit him vpwaid vith ane 
knyflf. £1386 Chaucer Knt.’s T. 707 (Camb. MS.) Loue 
bath hese fery darte so brennyngely I-stekid pour myn trewe 
carful herte. c 1386 — Frankl. T. 748 (Camb. MS.), I hadde 
wel leuere I-stekyd for to be. *387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
VII. X2 1 For overmoche sorwe the herte is stoken and spered. 
£1440 Promp. Pan/, m/a Daggare, to steke wythe men, 
pugia. *455 in Paston Lett. I. 336 Hit was seyd..that 
Harpere and ij. other of the Kynges chamber were con- 
federed to have steked the Deuk York in the Kynges chant- 
her. £ 1470 Henry Wallace 1. 197 To cutt his throit, or steik 
hym sodanlye, He wayndyt nocht. 1596 Dalrymple tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. II. 46 Robert Grahames hand, quhilk sa 
cruellie stak the king. 
absol. a 1613 [see Snick or snee 1]. 

2 . To fix (a thing) by thrusting in its point or 
the point of an attached pin, etc. ; also, to fix (a 
thing) upon a point. 

£ 1374 Chaucer Troylns in. 1372 A broche. . Criseyde hym 
yaf and stak it on his sherte. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
VI. 427 Uppon grete plates of gold was i-steked [L ,/igeba. 
tur] on [of] pe foure irene nayles pat Crist was i-nayled with 
to pe rode, c 1440 Pallad. on Husb. iv, 623 Another seith 
the roods shal be bored, A wegge in euery boore ek shal he 
steke. 14. . Sir Bettes ( 0 .) 2539 The dragons hede he smote 
of ryght, And stake it vpon his speie. 1513 Douglas AEneis 
iv. xu. 40 Thairwith, can hir seruandis behald Hir fallin 
and stekit on the irn cafd. 

b. To fasten in position. (Without the notion 
of penetration.) 

£ *385 Chaucer L. G. W, 2202 Hire couerchif vp-on a pole 
stekede she. £1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ, Ord, (1790) 
430 Take the gieynes of pomogarnard and steke therm. 
£ 2450 Milk's Festial 128 Fyue pepynce of encens ben steked 
in pe paschall lyke to pe crosse. 1513 Douglas AEneis vi. 
x. sx At the entre, in hy The goldin tranche he steikis wp 
fair and weill. 1843 T. Wilson Pitman's Pay , etc, 109 Ahint 
their lugs, the Customs' sparks Ye see ne langer steekin’ 
Their idle pens. 

O. fig. ... 

X3.. Guy Warm. fi8gi) 418 So tnichel sorwe is on me 
steke, pat min hert it wil to-breke. 0 X400 Minor Poems /r. 
Vernon MS. xlix. 134 An arwe in an houndes buttoke And 
counseil in a foies herte istoke A-cordep wel, c 1475 Par- 
*«0V3538 At hys hert gret noysaunce gan h« steke. 

3 . To set (oneself) in position. 


c 1400 Sc. Trojan Warn, 210 Ancle jytht besyd the hye 
altere. .Stakke pe scluen in pe walle. 1891 C. Rigby Pi om 
Mids. to Martinmas iii. 24 Ye needn't be steakin' yoursell 
down on a seat} thearyon Mr. Hazelden int’ house, been 
waitin’ an hour on ye. 

4 . To set or garnish with things attached. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 161 A garlond . . Stekid al with 
lylye fiourys newe. c 1450 Bk. Curtasye 509 in Babees BA,, 
Tho chambur dore stekes po vsslier thenne, With preket 
and tortes pat conne brenne. 

5 . To fill full of something. 

£ 1440 Pallad. on Hush. vi. 32 Se whether drie or weet, or 
playn or rowe Hit be, or ful of bosh, or stones steke. c 1475 
Partenay 3033 So with fumy smoke Was the caue Anon 
full As mygnt be stoke. 

0 . intr. To pierce ancl lemain fixed (in some- 
thing) ; to be fixed by or as by piercing. 

X340 Hamvole Pr. Cohsc. 3602 pe nayles pat in his hend and 
fete stak. X3. . Bonaventura’s Mcdtt. 910 pe nayles stokyn 
so fast yn pe tre. 0 1400-50 Wars Alex. 6B3 Quat sterile is it 
at je stody on quate stekis it in heuyn? c 1400 Maundev. 
(Ro.\b.) xlii. 58 pe whilk brand efterwardes httt on pe erthe 
and stakk still peiin and growed. c 1450 Lovumch Merlin 
7241 Thissweid to me is good tokenyng. For this same 
stak J 11 the ston. X533 Belllnden Livy 11. v. (S.T.S.) 1 . 146 
pir dartis fast stekanu in his targe. 

7 . To remain fixed where placed, to adhere. 

101366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 458 She nadde on hut a 

stieit old sak, And many a clout on it iher stak. 13 . 
Propr. Sand. (Vernon MS J in Anhiv Stud. ueu. Spr. 

I. XXXI. 89/178 What bond in eorpe pou bieke, In heucnc 
heo hit no lengore steke. Ibid. 112/go As heoie schip woldc 
to-breke, And neuer a pece wip opui steke. c 1412 Hocclkvi: 
De Reg. Prine. 2373 And as he heng Sc stak Vppon pe croys, 
J>us to pe kyng he spak. 

8 . Of thoughts, memories, etc. : To remain fixed 
and immovable in one’s mind, heart, etc. 

£ 1407 Lydg. Reson ft Sens. 2088 Declaiinge myn oppinion 
. . As hyt stake ryght in tny thought, c 14x2 IIoccleve De 
Reg. Princ. 2048 The tenuir loue. .Vnto his heite stak and 
satte so nere, That.. his counseill yavc he clcre Vnto his 
lord. 1412-20 Lydg. Chron, Troy iv. 2627 He gan com. 
passe, .To be venged of his woundis smerte Vp.on Troylus, 
pat stak ay in his mynde. 1469 Marc. Paston in P. Lett. 

II. 3C4 He woost welle that her demenyng had stekyd soor 
at our harts, c 2485 Digby Myst. m, 1236 Thys Iesu. .was 
put to dethc. ., Wheche mater stekytt In my thowtli. 1596 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, II. vm 127 Quhilk 
[answer] to him was the mair acceptable, that of a sinceir 
mynd it proceidet, and quhilk afor stak fast in his awne 
mynd. 

9 . To be hindered from proceeding. 

£1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 145.3 So ar po 
Nykcres faste aboute To biynge schipmen per hit ys doute, 
To som swelw to turne or steke. c 1386 Chauci It Man 0/ 
Law's T. 411 (Camb. MS.) For in noiihumbytlond the 
wawis hire caste And in pe se liiie schip steked so faste. 
13x3 Douglas Aincis it. xii. 27 Spcik inycht I nocht, the 
voce in my hals sa sink. 1533 Bkllenden Livy 11. ii. 
(S.T.S.) I. 136 This multitude of quliete disccnding throw 
liber abaid and stak stii in pc schald wattir parcof. 1535 
Joye Apol. Tindale (Arb.) 20 Thai,. so corrupted the bokc 
that the simple leder might ofte/ymes be taryed and steek. 
1583 Leg. Bp. St. Androis 162 in Sat. Poems Reform . 338 
His schip come never on the schalde, But stak still on the 
ancker halde. 1603 J. Davies (Heref.) Microcosmos (Grosart) 
13/2 So, thoughts in them, so one another woo To be out 
fust, and so the same doe seeke, That in the Foxtail of the 
mindc they steeke. 

10 . To project, stick out. 

£1400 Destr. Troy 3758 Stokyn ene out stepe with a 
streught loke, 

11 . Of a person : To cling tenaciously to. 

1535 Joye Apol. Tindale (Arb.) 39 Here thou seist whother 
Tindale is hi ought for so supersticyously stoking to onely 
one significaccion of this worde Resurrectio, 

12 . To demur, hesitate. 

1478 J. Paston in P. Lett. III. 219 , 1 comend with my 
broayr..of syche maters as ye wold have amendyd in the 
bylle that he sent on to yow, and he stake not gretly at it. 
1373 G. Harvey Letter Bk. (Camden) 2 As thei them selues 
have sine not steekid to tel me. 1579 Ibid. 60 , 1 will not 
steeke to bestoweso mutch in exhibition uppon theUniversity. 

Steek (stik), fl .3 Sc. and north. Forms : 6 
steke, styk, stike, steik, stiok, 9 steek. [f. 
Steek xi. 1 ] 

1 . trans. To stitch. 

1502 Ace, Ld. High Treas. Scot. II. 198 For I pund 
cottoune to it [ane douhlat] to steik it with^ iij s. 1513 
Douglas /Ends iv. v. 163 Ane purpour cIaith..Fetisly 
stekit with prynnit goldin thredis. 2540 Ace. Ld. High 
Treas. Scot. VII. 385 To be ane doubkte to the Kingts 
grace cuttit and stekit upoun caddes, thre elnis blak sating. 
*35* Ibid. X. 123 Item, v unce Paris silk to styk the samin 
[cloik], 1597 Skene De Verb. Sign. s.v. Actilia, Stuffed 
with caddes, and stiked verie thick with tbreid. 1 886 
Willock Rosetty Ends (1887) 148 _Wi’ a stockin’ needle an 
a bit worsit he steekit it on the inside o' the collar. 

2 . intr. To sew, 

2865 Janet Hamilton Poems (1870) 183 An’ four bonnie 
lassies were needlin’ an' steekin'. *87* Sarah S. Jones 
Northumbld. 20/2 Sae I gaed on, aye steek steekin. 

Hence Steeked ppl. a. 

1503 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. II. 20* Item, for ij elne 
iij quartaris satin, to be ane steikit doublat to the King, 
2532 Ibid. VI. 17 Ane stikkit doublet. x54x-» Ibid, VIII, 
63 Item, gevin to the tapescher for ane stekit matt to liir, 
xxxvs. 1578 Invent. R. Wardr. Scot. (1815) 211 Twa steikit 
coveringis of beddis of holane claith. Ibid., Ane auld stickit 
covering of grene taffetie. 

Steeking (strkiq), vbl. sbfi dial. [f. Steek 
0.1 + -ingLjT 

1 , The action of the veib. 

1544,-1 ££. Ld. High. Treas, Scot.WVL. 319 1 tern, for itching 
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of ane slang put in the Lyoun at bir departing witht the 
ambassatourris, . . 1 vj 6. 
f 2 . coney. A fastening, lock. Ohs. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints \ii. {.jacobus minor) 785 Bot Ihesus 
..come body1y..&, al vaster j nge Jw stekyi.e of ^epresone 
..owte of j?e cawe J»an. can me ta. c 1400 Sc. Trojan Mir 
11. 517 Thys horse ..In J>e which mayd lie sere stekynges, 
tSteeMng, vbl. sb. 2 06s. [f. Steek vfi + -inu.I] , 
The action of the verb ; stabbing. _ i 

c 147a Hemrv Wallace wu. 225 The fere steking, maid 
mony grewous wound. 

St eeking (stf-kig), vbl. sb . 3 dial. [f. Steek 

1 . The action of the verb ; stitching ; also cotter. 
and atirib. 

1561 tnoent. R. War Jr. (1815) 140 With a cordoun of gold 
upoun the sticking maid in broderie. 1568 in G. Chalmers 
Mary Q. Scots {1818) I. 285 note, 2 lb. wg*. of fyne steiking 
silk £12, 16. o. 18.. Cay Goss- Hawk xx. in Aytoun Sc. 
Ballads (1858) I. 180 The claith of it was sadn fine, The 
steeking silken wark. 

2. transf. in Alining. = Sticking vbl. sb. 

1789 J. Williams Min. Kingd. I. 301 A thin strake or 
seam of clay betwixt the rider and the side or sides of the 
vein, which miners call a steeking. _ 1894 Northumbld. 
Gloss., Stcckiu o' clay, a thin strake or infiltration of clay in 
a rock fissure. 1 

II SteeKkan (stJ‘k|kaen). Also Sstekan, sta- 
kan, 8-9 staekan, stack an, 9 steohkanne. [Du. 
steekkan , f. slcke-ti to broach, tap ( = Steek v. 2 ) 

+ bate Gait sb."] A Dutch liquid measure con- 1 
taining half an anker or about 5J gallons English 
measure. 

2728 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Measure 517/1 Dutch Liquid 
Measures... The Mingle is divided into two Pints.. .The 
Stekan, or Stekamen, contains sixteen Mingles. 1753 
Stakan {see Anker 1]. 1797 En.yeU Eni. (ed. 3} X. 718 2 
The aume is reckoned at Amsterdam for 8 steclcans. 1834 1 
M c Cuu.ocr Diet. Comm, (ed. 2) 34 s.v. Amsterdam, The 
aam liquid measure = 4 ankers — S steckans. 1847-54 in 
Webster; and in some later Diets. 1858 Simnonds Diet. 
Trade, Steekkan, SUihkannt, a Dutch liquid-measure, the 
12th part of a barrel. 

Steel (stfl), sbJ- Forms: 1 steeli, steeli, 
stdli, stjle, 3-4 stel (3 pi. stolon.), 3-5 atiel, 

3- 6 stole, 4 styl. Sc. steile, 4-5 steeli, style, 

4- 6 stile. Sc. steill, 3 steille, steile, steyle, 
stiell, 5-6 stell, steyll, still, 6 steelle, steil, 
stiele, (steiele,)6~7 steele, 4- steel. [OE. style 
neut, earlier sis'll = OS. stehli (Gallic), OFris. *stil 
(whence stlleti made of steel; WFris. slid, NFris. 
stel, siial) OTeut. type *stagljo-m (literally, 
something made of steel, but in OK. also used for 
the metal ilself, as in late L. aciarium superseded 
acids) f. OTeut. *slax.lo- steel, represented by 
MLG.rAf/, MDu. rto/(,mod.Du. staal neut.),OHG. 
slahal (MHG. stahel neut., masc., mod.G. siahl 
masc.), ON. st&l neut. (Sw. sl&l; Da. staal). Out- 
side Teut. no corresponding word has been found ; 
the OPrussian slakla. steel is prob. adopted from 
Teut. with sound-substitution. The root appears 
to be Teut. *stax~ : *stag- (:— pre-Teut. *stak~) to 
be firm or rigid : see Stay jiMj 

1 . A general name for certain artificially produced 
varieties of iron, distinguished from those known 
as ‘iron.’ by certain physical properties, esp. greater 
hardness and elasticity, which render them suitable 
as material for cutting instruments, and for various 
other industrial purposes. 

Chemically steel is a nearly pure Iron, the proportion of 
other substances varying from le-s than 1 to 3 per cent. 
Formerly ‘steel’ could be defined as containing more carbon 
than wrought iron, and leas than cast irou; but since about 
i860 the name has been extended to certaiu products con- 
taining very little carbon. 

Beowulf 985 Waes steda naejia gehwyic style selicost. 
C}»s Corpus Gloss. 1431 Chowna/wstaeli. eSas hpinalGloss. 
49 Acceariutu steeli. c 1205 Lav. 258x4 Hacltn an his hafde 
hehne of stele. <11225 After. R. t6o Vor ne beo neuer so 
briht gold, ne seoluer, ne iren, ne ste), bet hit ne schal 
drawen rust of on Jxet is irusted. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 
+6o/r 30 Wit strongue dores of Ii e and stiel. ? a *366 Chaucer 
Rom. Rose 046 Iren was thernoonue steeli Foral wasgolde. 
<71380 Sir Ferumb. 3313 Grete slabbes of styl & yre to f>e 
walles |>o wern y-sleme. 1436 Libel Eng. Policy in Pol. 
Poems (Roll-.) II. 171 Now here and bacon bene fio Pruse 
ibroughte Into Fflaundres,..Osn>oncle, coppre, bow-staffes, 
stile, and wex. 1526 Pitgr . Ptrf. (W. de W. 1531) 232 b, An 
hammer of golde is. .more worth than is a hammer of stele, 
yet y® hammer of stele is more piofytable. a *548 Hall 
Citron., lieu. PI, xr8 He nowdoubteth not but to find you 
..assure to hymas the Adamant to the stele. 1549 Ace. 
Ld. High- Treat. Scot. IX. 347 Item, for foure punde steill 
delimit to Schir Wilhame Makdougall, price of the punde 
xxd. ; sumraa vjs. viijd. 1561 Hollybush Horn. A path. 34 b, 
Take two flynt stones anda pece of stile. 1583 Rates Custom 
Mo. D ij, Looking glasses of Steel. x6ox Hull sno Pliny 
xxxiv, xtv. II. 5x4 The purest part thereof {sc. of iron ore] 
which in Latine is called Nucleus ferri, i. the kernell or 
heart of the yron (and it is that which we call steele). i6rr 
Bible Jer. xv. 12 Shall yron breake the Ncrthren yron, and 
the steele? 1616 Bacon Sylva $ 874 A Lookiug-Gksse with 
the Steele hehinde, looketh Whiter, than Glasse Simple. 
<11661 Fuller Worthies, Clone. (1662)349 Steele.. & Eldest 
Brother of Jiron, extracted ftoin the same Oare, differing 
from jt not in kind, but degree of purity, as being the first 
1 mining thereof. It is more hard and brittle (whitest Iron 
is softer and tougher). 1680 Moxon Mech. Exerc . x. 179 
Its point Is made of tempered SteeL 1812 Sir H. Davy 


Client. Philos. 300 Steel is usually made by a process called j 
cementation, which consists in keeping bars of iron in contact 
with powdered charcoal in a state of ignition for 10 or 12 , 
days. 1823 W. Phillips Mm, (ed. 3) 214 It is also said that I 
pseudo- volcanic steel.. was found a league and a half from 1 
Neiss. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 355 Spathose pig- j 
iron can he converted into steel without any intermediate 
proce>ses. 1890 Nature 20 Nov. 51 The old definition of 
steel, i. e. a compound of iron and carbon, is as true as ever, 
when applied . . to tools with cutting edges See. . . The Besse- 
mer product cannot in this sense be termed steel at alL 
b. A particular variety or sort of steel. 

1839 Urs Diet. Arts 1172 The bars are exposed to two or 
three successive processes of cementation, ana are hence said 
to be twice or thrice converted into steels.. 1891 Daily 
News 14 Dec. 2/6 Fair orders for self-hardening and other 
special steels are comi ng in. 1898 Ibid. 25 Apr. 9/4 A steady 
business is being done in all kinds of Swedish steels. 

o. with denning attribute : see also Bessemer-, 
Blister- \pb. 4), Cast {ppl. a. 8), Tool- {sb. 5) 
sled ; Shear-steel. 

18x2 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 390 Cemented steel is 
made into the substance called cast steel by being fused in 
a close crucible with a mixture of powdered glass and 
charcoal. 1822 Iuison Set. 4 Art II. 107 Steel of cementa- 
tion. Ibid., Natural steel is made by keeping cast iron in 
1 a state of fusion in a furnace. _ 1858 Greener Gunnery ng 
Mr. Armstrong may. .lay claim to being an originator of 
wrought steel cannon ;..to Mr. Krupp is due the.bonour of 
first introducing cast steel cannon to the notice of our 
Government 1876 Voyle & Stevenson Mrlit. Diet. 406/1 
Firth's Steel, the steel used in the manufacture of the tube 
of British rifled guns. 189a Greener Breech-loader 12 The 
alloys of iron, manganese steel, nickel steel, aluminium steel, 
..are not yet made of such uniform quality as will admit of 
their adoption by gun-makers of reputation. 1900 Engineer- 
ing Mag. XIX. 766/1 The use of concrete and of concrete 
steel for dry-dock work. 1902 West/u. Gas. 24 July 8/1 The 
hull . . is built of chrome steel. 

U d. Applied (after It. acciaio ; cf. Steel glass 
2) to : An alloy of tin and copper used for making 
optical * spheres Obs. rare. 

166* Merrett Nerd's Art Glass cxiii. 166. 

2 . Simulative and figurative uses, in which steel 
is taken as the type of hardness. 

c 1205 Lay. 25879 pe alle bine leomen wule to-dra3en peh Jm 
weore stel al. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3956 pey my tonge 
were of ste!, me ssolde no?t dure }>er to. a 1300 Cursor M. 
4297 pof his hert al stillen were, Hert o stele and bodi o 
brass. ct$ 75 Sc. Leg. Saints xvi. (Magd.) 408 VVeman.. 
with wordts cane rycht wele our-cum mene bard as stele. 
1606 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. tv. iv. 33 1 .ike a man of Steele. 1633 
G. Herbert Temple, Sacrifice liii. He would not cease to 
kneel. Till all were melted, though he were all steel.. 177a 
Genii. Mag. Mar. 149/2 A lawless set of levelleis in the 
North of Ireland, called Hearts of Steel, attacked the house 
of Richard Johnson, Esq. 1849 Robertson Seme. Ser. 1. 
xiii. (1866) 216 The heart of steel which beat beneath the 
Roman's robe. 2853 Ibid. Ser. iv. xvii. (1876) 222 We have 
steel and nerve enough in our heaits to dare anything. 

b. Phrase, true as steel (said of persons, jarely 
of things, statements, etc.). Also, + steel to the 
{very) back : thoroughly robust ; thoroughly trust- 
worthy. 

a 1300 Sin’s 05 in Anecd. Lit. (1844) 5 Oure love is also 
trewe as stel, withouten wou. c 1330 R, Brunne Citron. 
Waco (Rolls) 4864 Tristiloker panony stel. c 1385 Chaucer 
L. G. W. 334 That ben as trewe as euer was any steel. 
1589 Nashe Martin Marprelate Wks. (Grosart) I. 174 
Report it of my word; for it is as true as steele. 1599 
Porter Attgtjf Worn. Abington (Percy Soc.) 41, I promise 
ye, maister Philip, you haue spoken as true as steele. 1705 
Dunton Life 4 Err. 244 He's as true as Steeli to his Word. 
186a Mrs. Houston Rccamm. Mercy iv, True as steel to 
the man to whom she had .sworn to be faithful unto death. 

*588 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. iii. 47 We are . . No big-bon’d men, 
fram’d of the Cyclops size, But mettall Marcus, steele to the 
very backe. 1000 Holland Livy xxxix. xl. 1050 His bodi e 
was steele to the verie backe [L. ferret prope corporis]. 
1603 Chktile etc. Grissill 11. Cxb, Hee f s Steele to the 
backe you see, for he writes Challenges. 1635 Heywood 
Philoeoth, 44 One that is steele to the backe. [Heie euphe- 
mistically of a drunkard,] 

o. Sport. Power of endurance or sustained effort. 

1850 Smedley Frank Fairlegh xxxi. 256 The horses aie 
in first-rate condition, .till they’ve done about ten miles ; 
that takes the steel out of them a bit. 189s Daily News 
8 July 8/3 The Oxonians struggled on pluckily, but the 
steel was taken all out of them by this time. 1897 W. H. 
Thornton Rcminisc. W.-Co. Clergyman via 233 All the 
steel and energy had left me. 

3 . Steel in the form of weapons or cutting tools 
(occas. spurs, a trap, etc,). Hence in particularized 
use, f a- sword, lance, bayonet, or the like. 

a 1000 Riddles xciii. 18 Blod ut ne com, heolfor of hrepre, 
peah mec heard bite stiSecg style. CX205 Lav. 9799 
Helmes per gullen stercliche to-stopen mid steles egge. 
Ibid. xg503 Mid bitelestelen. c xx$o Owl 4 Night. 1030 For 
heom. ne may halter ne bridel Briuge from here wode wyse, 
Ne mon mid stele ne mid ire. 1581 A. Hall Iliad vm. 
143 He with these words doth plucke his bow, & sends his 
piercing steele, To Hector straight, 1593 Shaks. Rich. It, 
iii.il. 59 Euery man that Buliingbroke hath prest, To lift 
shrewd steele against our Golden Ciowne. 1597 J- Payne 
Royal Exch. 23 Yt ys as a rustie cancker eatinge throw 
without recoverie by eyther gentle oyle or the hard stele. 
x6o» tr. Guar infs Pastor Fido iv. iii. L2b, Mirtillo. . 
throwes his. Dart, thinking to wound Nicander: And had 
the steele hit as he did direct, Nicander had been slaine. 
171a Shartesb. Charac. (1733! III. 1x5 But who wou’d 
dream that out of abundant Charity and Brotherly Love 
shoud come Steel, Fire, Gibbets, Rods. 1735 Somekvilie 
Chase hi. 206 By th’ indented Steel With Gripe tenacious 
held, the Felon grias, And struggles, but in vain. 1764 
Oxf. Sausage 59 Or Groom invade me.. whose emaciate 
steeds,. Had panted oft beneath my goring Steel. 1784 


Cowper Task in. 414 No meaner hand may discipline the 
shoots, None but his steel approach them. 1810 Scott 
Lady ofL. v. x, The stern joy which warriors feel In foe. 
men worthy of their steel. 18x5 Byron liebr. Melodies, 
Song Saul 4 Bury your steel in the bosoms of Gath ! 1892 
Kipling Barrack-room Ballads 139 Grapple her stern and 
bow. They have asked for the steel. They shall have it now; 
Out cutlasses and board ! 1896 H at per' s Mag. XCI 1 . 708/1 
He trained his soldiers to trust the steel, 

b. Cold steel-, cutting or thrusting weapons. 

[Cf. G. k alter stahl-, also cold iron (Cold a. 1 b, Iron sb. 

6 a) = ON. kaltjdrn). 

x8*6 [see Cold <z. ib]. 1896 Baden-Powell Matabele 
Campaign vi, Nor do they wait for their bayonets: foi 
though fond of administering cold steel, it is the last thing 
they wish to meet with themselves. 

0. U.S. To dt aw one’s steel : to use one’s pistol. 
1902 Wistee Viiginian ii, He has handed Trampas the 
choice to back down or draw his steel. 

d. Used for: Steel shot. 

x8g8 IVeslm. Gaz. 1 June 5/1 The crews at the port 
batteries were pumping steel at the enemy. 

4 . Steel as the material of defensive armour. 

£1320 Sir Tristr. 3324 pai gun hem boJ>earmi In iren and 

stiel |>at tide, a 1400-50 Wars Alex.xyfi ]>an Alexander 
all bis ane an-ane he ascendis, Closid all in clere stele. 
<7x450 in Kingsford Citron. London (1905) X20 Stedes )> er 
stumbelyd in stownde jj* stood stere stuffed vnder stele. 
c 1470 Got. 4 Gain, 200 Weill stuffit in steill, on thair stout 
stetlis. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxvit. 81 So stern he wes in 
steill. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. iv. 52 In compleat steele. 1667 
Milton P. L. ii. 569 Or arm tli’ obdured brest With stub- 
born patience as with triple steel. 1842 Tennyson Galahad 
6 The hard brands shiver on the steel. 
fig. 1634 Milton Counts 421 She that lias that [chastity], 
is dad in compleat steel. 1817 Shelley Riv. Islam vm. 
vii. o Though truth and virtue arm their hearts with tenfold 
steel. 

5 . As a material for plates engraved with drawings 
or designs to be reproduced by printing. Hence, 
as a trade term : A steel engraving. 

1843 J. Ballantine (title) The Gabeilunzie’s Wallet. 
With numerous illustrations on steel and wood. 1887 A the • 
tueum n June 779/x A re-issue of the Examples of the 
Architecture of Venice. By John Ruskin... With the Text, 
and the 16 Plates (10 Steels and 6 Lithographs) as originally 
published. 

0 . Iron as used medicinally; chalybeate medicine. 
In early practice iron or steel filings were sometimes 
administered internally ; anothei mode of exhibition was to 
give the water in which iron or steel had been quenched 
when red hot, or had been allowed to remain for some days. 
The ordinary notion was that 1 iion ’ and ‘ steel ’ were differ- 
ent medicines, with similar but not identical theiapeuiic 
effect. Steel is now' used in untechnical lang. for any chaly- 
beate medicine, perh. especially iron chloride. 

1647 Hammond Serin, x. Wks. 1683 IV. 535 A stronger 
physick is now necessary, perhaps a whole course of steel : 
A physick, God knows, that this Kingdom hath beeft under 
five or six years. 1675 G. Harvey Dis. Loud, xxiii. 249 
Medicines prepared of Steel have their particular uses. 1699 
Garth Dispens. iv. 58 Some fell by Laudanum, and some 
by Steel, And Death 111 ambush lay in ev’ry Pill. *702 J. Pur- 
cell Cholick (1714) 159 The only Addition ..to be made, is 
the use of gentle Steel. Strong Steel., will heat too much. 
1704 J. Harris Lex.Techn. I, Steel is not so good as Iron 
for Medicinal Opeiation. 2706 Watts Horee Lyricse II. *46 
When bark and steel play well their game To save our sinking 
breath. 1712 Swift Jrttl. to Stella 18 Sept., The doctor 
tells me I must go into a couise of steel, though I have not 
the spleen. x8ox Med. Jrnl. V. 212 Dropsy.. yielded to 
the stimulus and invigorating powers of steel combined with 
diui etics. 1866 P’cess Alice Mem. (1884) 158, I . . am really 
only kept alive by steel. 1898 Hutchinson’s Arch. Siirg. 
IX. 303 At first iodide of potassium was given, but subse- 
quently steel. 

lb, f Salt of steel : usually, iron chloride (but 
used also for the sulphate or other salts of iron). 
Flowers of steel-, iron chloride prepared by heating 
steel filings, etc. with sal-ammoniac. + Sttgar of 
steel-, see Sugar sb. 3 a. Tincture of steel-, tinc- 
ture of iron chloride. 

X704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. Vitriol of Mars, or 
Salt of Steel, is made by dissolving Steel in some proper 
Acid Menstruum, then Evaporating [etc. J 1758 [R. Dossie] 
Elabot atory laid open 201 Ens veneris, or flowers of 
steel. Take, of washed colcothar of green vitriol, or steel 
filings, one pound, of sal ammoniacum, two pounds [etc.]. 
1758 E. WsiGHr in Phil. Trans. L. 598 Salt of steel, taken 
internally, must retain its astringency until it be pre- 
cipitated. 1765 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 45 Plants 
of barley were poisoned, .by salt of steel. 1797 Encycl. Bnt. 
(ed. 3) IV. 465/1 These [crystals] are named salt of steel, 
and are used m medicine; but for the salt made with the 
pure acid and iion, the common copperas is commonly sub- 
stituted. xBxS S. F. Gray Suppl. Pharmatop. 267 Tincture 
of Steel. 

7 . The steel part of anything. 

c 1450 Met liu-n. 98 The archebi-shop Iowted to the swerde, 
and sawgh letteres of golde in the stiel. Ibid. xiv. 222 The 
stiell of the spares stynte at the haubrekes. 1471 Gaxion 
Recnyell (Sommei) 160 Employeng the steeli of his swerd 
the most best wyse that m hym was possible. 1561 Eden tr. 
Cottes' Art Nn-vig, in. iv. 63 Whicne shalbe the maike for 
the seitynge of the Irens and Stieles [in making a mariner’s 
compass]. _ x8xS Byron Siege Cor. xxvi. Many a hand’s on 
a richer hilt. But none on a steel more ruddily gilt, 1895 
Daily News 22 Aug, 6/2 It is far longer in the steel than a 
common salmon hook, and is a double hook. 

8 . As the name of various instmments made of 
steel, a. A piece of steel shaped for the purpose of 
sti iking fire with a flint. + In a pistol or firelock, 
the piece of steel which is struck by the 4 cock ’ 
carrying the flint. 

c 1220 Bestiai y 535 Of ston mid stel in 5 e tunder wel to 
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brennen oneSis wundei. 1589 [see Flint sb. 2]. 2590 Sir J 
Smyth Disc. Weapons 47 Or vpon the hammei s 01 .steeles, if 
they be Snap-lianees. 1619 H. H utton Follies A tint 13 2 b, 
Where’s jour Tobacco-box, your Steele and touch? 1660 
Boyle New lixprr. Phys.-Mcch. xiv. 80 The Cock falling 
with its wonted violence upon the Steel. 1701 Land. Gas. 
No. 3708/3 The Hammer, a Bag, a Pick-Ax, a false Key, 
and a Steel, wete left by the said.Muidciers. 1833 Keg’. 
Instr. Cavahy 1. 99 Bt ing the Cai bine. . to the priming po-a- 
tion, the thumb before the steel. 1837 Carlvi 1 iF>. Rev. 
II. vi. vii, Nor will the sLeel-and-ilint answer, though they 
try it. 

b. A rod of steel, fluted or plain, fitted with a 
handle, used for sharpening table or butchers’ knives. 

iS4* Extracts Aberdeen Reg. (1S4 }.) I. 176 The steill to 
scheip the schawing jrne. 1580 IIollyrand Trcas. Fr. 
Tong, Fit Fusil. . the stile of a 1 mtcher wherewith he whetteth 
or shai peneth his kniues. 1688 IIolmh Aimoury in. 292/2 
The Butcheis Steel, .is his only bndg of being a Slaughter- 
Man. 1758 Johnson idler N 0. 67 p 5 A man whose steel by 
his side declared him abutchei . 183* SIayulw Loud. Labour 

I. 277/1 A butcher's knife, is . ; a .steel, ijr. 6 d, 1894 Hall 
Caine Manxman 186 Csesar sharpened the carving-knife on 
the steel. 

f o. A sled mirror. 0!>s.- (? nonce-mc.) 
a 1643 Cartwkight Lady Errant v. iv, The Steels you see 
your faces in, 

d. A flat-iron. Obs. exc. dial. 

1638 J. Taylor (Water I 1 .) Hull, Rearfy Horse (1876)39 
One of them having occasion to use a Steele, smoothing Iron, 
or some such kiude of Laundry Instiument. *873 Exhibi- 
tion 67 (E.D.D.) Weth a iron flat, what they do iron clooas 
wetli, called a still. 

e. A needle ; a knitting-needle, dial. 

[1784 Cowfish Task iv. 163 The tlirendcd steel.. Flies 
swiltly.] 1839 M a DovvAi,L Poems 87 (E.D.D.) 'Twere better 
she had steek’d her gab Wi' steel an’ thread. 1901 * Zack * 
Dunstable Weir 133 At that mother would piik up her 
knitting and clack the needles together till the stitches fair 
tumbled fiom the steels. 

f f. A stylet, a stylus. Obs. 

X799 G. Smith Laboraloiy I, 230 With a pointed steel, or 
needle, draw or write on it what you please. 
g. The steels => skates. 

1875 Field a Jan. 1/3 The ladies, whenever they can, arc 
acquiring (he use of the steels. 1895 OutingXXy II. aoi/t 
Considerable skill on the steels. 

9. Dress, a. A strip of steel used to give stiffness 
or support, or to' expand a dress. 

x6o8 Maciun Dumb Knt. 1. i, I haue a ruffe is a quarter 
deep, measured by the yard. .. You haue a pretty set too, how 
big is the Steele you set willi ? 2885 Pall hi all Gas. 11 May 4/1 
Cieatures with 16-inch waists, and a weight of steels, horse- 
hair, and drapery depending therefrom. 1891 Eng. Illusir. 
Mag. Dec. 198 A semi-tubular arrangement of steels, that 
gave a peculiar swinging motion to the train of the dress. 
1904 Daily Citron. 22 Feb, 5/4, 1 suppose the bullet must 
have struck the steels in my corsets. 

b. A dress trimming made of steel beads or 
ornaments. 

1899 Daily News a6 Jan. 6/3 A trailing skirt embroidered 
in what is tenned fine steel. 

10. pi. {Finance.) Shares in steel-manufacturing 
companies. 

191a Times 10 Dec. 19/4 Steels lost 4 in the Common and 
x point in the Preferred stock at 35 f and 64 respectively. 
1913 Ibid. 13 Sept. 17/3 Industrials were generally good, with 
Steels prominent on tiade advices. 

IX. attrib. and Comb. 

II. allrib. , passing into adj. Made or consisting 
of steel. 

Such combinations are sometimes hyphened or formed into 
one word (e.g. steel-filings , steelwork) in order to indicate 
their specific character. 

c X400 Land Troy Bk. 4679 Cofires grete with stele bar- 
relles. 1497 Naval Aec. lien. VII (1896) joB Stele spades 
..vj. 1537 Bury Wills (Camden) 130 My stell pan and my 
lyttell huclie on the solier. 1342 Invent. R. Wardr. Scot. 
(1815) 63 Item ane steill mirrourset in silver. 1607 B. Barnks 
Divils Charter v. i. K 2, He shall haue two Steele bullets 
strongly charg'd, a x6xO Rates 0/ merchandises L 4, Steele 
Wiie. xfi8r Grew Musxwn i. g 7. ii. 169 The under parts 
blew, exactly like that colour which Watch-Makers and 
others give to their Steel- Works. 1697 — Epsom Waters 
46 Take, of Steell-Filings powder’d, ten Grains. X76o-7» 
H. Brooke Fool ofQual. (1809) IV. 117 As steel-dust rushes 
to adamant. 1771 Encycl. Brit. III. 311/2 A slender sharp- 
pointed stcel-bodldn. 1834 Emerson Lett. tySoc. Aims, 'Poet, 
ty I mag. Wks.(Uohn) III. 143 As when a boy finds that his 
pocket knife will attract steel filings. X890 W, J. Gordon 
Foundry 63 All the steelwork of the ship is made m the shop 
except the fore and aft posts. 

b. often of weapons and armour. 

I 34°~7° Alisaunder 4x6 Strained in stel ger [MS. Steiger] 
on stcedes of might. 13,. Gaw. ty Gr. Knt. 260 jJy bur? & 
py burnes best ar holden, Stifost vnder stel-gere on stedes to 
ryde. c xaoo Destr. Troy 9634 Mony stoute )>ere was storuen 
vnder stel wedis. c 1460 Towneley Myst. xvi. 107, I shuld 
with this steyli brand Byrkyn all his oonys. 1549 Compl. 
Scot. xix. 163 In steil iakkis and in cotis of mailje. 1331 
Acc. Ld. Nigh Treas. Scot. X. 18 My lord governouris steill 
bonett. X388 Shutileworths' Acc. (Chetham Soc.) 44 Sixtene 
hundrethe and a halfTe of plates to be a stieli cote, ix» vj J . 
1632 W. Lithgow Trim, m, 89 On his head he wearcth a 
baie steele cap, 18x4 Scoit Ld. of Isles vi. xxxii, Stiri up, 
steel-boot, and cuish gave way. 18*9 — Anne of G, xxvi, I 
will grasp the mountain-hedgehog, prickles and nil, with my 
ste_el-gauntlet._ x868 Morris Earthly Par., Mart bom to be 
King 1259 Raise up the steel-cap from thine head. 

o, ia poetical or rhetorical allusion to the use of 
steel for armour or weapons. 

X604 Shaks. Oth. 1. iii. 231 (Qo.) The tyrant custome.. Hath 
made the flinty and steele Cooch of waire My thrice driuen 
bed of downe. 18x5 Scott Field of I Waterloo xi, Steel- 
gleams broke Like lightning through the rolling smoke, 


1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. nr. ix, So, however, with steel- 
besom, Rascality is brushed back into its dim depths. 

12 . Indicating medicaments, etc. containing iron, 
as steel drops , lozenge, pill , water, wine. 

265a Frinch Yorks h. spa x. g2 To mix some Sugar 
of steel, or steel wine with the first glass. 1675 G. Harvey 
IBs. Loud. xxiv. 264, I have found a singular Virtue in 
Steel drops, pi as pared after my Mode. X7ia-i3 Swirr 
priil. to Stella 17 Feb., 1 . .take some nasty steel drops, 
and my head has been better. 17x3 Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 
2 18 Our English Steel- Waters at Tunbiidge. a 1734 North 
Exam. in. ix. § 7 (1740) 633 Let the Author reflect upon the 
Need he hath of such a Steel Course as this. 1818 S. F. 
GnwSuppl. Pharmacop. 308 Steel lozenges. 1838 Simmonils 
Diet. Trade , Steel-wine , sherry wine in which steel filings 
have been placed for some time. 1865 Morn. Star 23 June, 
A box of steel pills. X900 Alibutt’s Sysi. Med. V. 620 Cod- 
liver oil and steel wine are useful in the later stages. 

13. Of or belonging to steel as a pioduct or an 
article of commerce, as steel mine , trade, works. 

1601 Hoi.lsnd Pliny vn. lvi. I. 188 The discoverie of the 
yron and steele mines. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. v. vi, 
From their new dungeons at Chantilly, Aristocrats may hear 
the rustle of our new steul furnace diet e. 1842 Penny Cycl. 
XXIII. 2/2 The usual operation in large steel-works is first 
to cut the bar-iron into ceitain lengths. 1869 Rankine 
Machine ty Hand-tools PI. E 1, Tlte Plate represents the 
steel plant at the Langley Mill Steel and Iron Works. 1890 
W. J. Gordon Foundry nr Let us cross to the steel-sheds 
again. 1903 F. Harrison Chatham vi. 106 The toilers in 
those mines and steel-yards [of Pittsbuig], 

14. <= engraved on steel. 

1884 Athenxum 19 July 83 The volume will contain a steel 
pot trait of the author. 

15. With the sense 1 resembling steel ’ (in colour, 
hardness, etc.), as steel gloss; steel-bright adj.; esp. 
with names of colour, as steel-black , - blue , -gray, 
-green adjs. and sbs. 

2560 Phaer Atneid x. (1362) Ggj, Whcr netter cessing 
soyle doth stcelcbriglit stuff send out from mines. 1817 
Stephens in Shaw's Gen. Z00L X. 1. 88 Steel-blue Swallow. 
Ibid. 93 Top of the head. .shining steel-black. Ibid. 97 
Upper parts of the plumage black, with a steel gloss. 1833 
Jahuinb Humming-Birds 246 On the throat is a patch of 
the clearest violet-blue, shading off to steel-blue on (.besides. 
184a Parnell Chew. Anal, <1845) 273 A steel-gray crust of 
metallic arsenic. r88a Crookes Dyeing ty Tissue-Printing 
rgy I)nik Steel Greens on Half Woollens. 2899 A. H. Evans 
Hints 5(3 Manucodiit atra is steel-green and black. 

b. fig. =< as hard as steel, steely. 

xSoo Shake, Sonn. cxxxiii. 9 Prison my heart in thy steele 
bosomes wnrde. xfioa CititriLE Hoffman v. (1632) I 3, My 
heat t is steele Nor can it suffer more then it dothfeelc. a 16x8 
E. Bolton Uypercritua ii. § 3 This steel Rule whosoever 
honestly follows may perhaps wtile incommodiously for 
.some momentany Purposes, but [etc.]. 2847 Tennyson 

Princess vi. 2 15 Not one wotd? not one? Whence dtew you 
this steel temper ? 2899 Bridges Sep/uagesirua ii Poems 
(1912) 340 Steel is tlte ice, 

18. Objective, with agent-nouns, as steel-maker, 
- worker ; with vbl. sbs, and ppl. adjs., as steel- 
making, -using. 

2624 Quarles fob Milit. xviii. 38 That Steele-digesting 
Bird. r8ts J. Smith Panorama Set, ty Art I. 4 The steel- 
making process. 1839 Uub Diet, Ards 2171 G, is the door 
by which the steel-maker enters. 2838 Sim monos Diet. 
Trade , Steel-roller, the cylinder of a mill for rolling out steel 
into .sheets. x88x NatureXXlll. 568 The commotion among 
steel-users caused by the total failure of the steel plates. 1884 
Pall Mall Gas, 8 Jan. 9/r A Glasgow telegram states that 
2,000 steelworkers..iefused to resume work to-day. 2903 
Daily CTiron.ii Mar. 9/2 An elderly retired steel smelter. 

17. Instrumental and parasynlhetie, a ssleel-bottnd, 
-clad, -girl, -graven, -lined, -shod ; steel-i oloured, 
-hilled, -pointed, -tempered, -topped, etc. 

<*2400-30 Wars Alex. 284, vij stele.grauyn stanys. 259* 
Svi.VKMur Da Barlas 1. vi, 324 Whose thorny sides are 
hedged round nbout With stiff steel-pointed quills. 2306 
Dray ion Mortimer. 39 I11 steele-beund locks he safely 
lodg’d the Guard. 2397 — II eroic. lip., Brandon to Q. Mary 
143 His steele- tcmpeied blade. 1642 H. Mom Song of Soul 
hi. iii- 43 Steel-coloured clouds with rattling thunder knocks. 
2682 N, 0. Boi lean's Lutrin iv. 283 Come, Girot t Come, 
my tiusty steel-edg’d fiicnd. 2687 Load. Gas. No. 2202/4 
A little Steel Hilled French Sword, 1731 Wart on Poems 
(2777) 62 Our steel-clad steeds. 2803 bcorr Last Minstr. 
it. iv, A steel-clenched postern door. 287s J. W. Bi-.nson 
Time ty T.-tellers (1902) 40 The watch being only silver gilt, 
mid steel-faced. 2900 Elworihy Horns of Honour ii. 124 
Steel-framed spectacles. 

18. Special comb. : steel bar slang, a needle ; 
+ steel beetle, some American beetle ; + steel- 
browed a., shameless ; steel engraving, the art of 
engraving upon a steel plate; a print or impression 
fioro such a plate ; similarly steel-engraved a., 
-engraver; steel fall local, [Fall sb. 2 ] = steel 
trap ; steel finch (see quot.) ; steel grain, a 
granular texture like that of steel ; steel-grained 
a., having a steel grain ; steel-hardened a., case- 
hardened (in quot./i^.); steel iron, (a) anative iron 
resembling steel ; (£) iron suitable for converting 
into steel ; ( c ) (see quot. 1883 ); steel lustre, a com- 
position used for ornamenting pottery; steel marl: 
see Maul sb. 1 1 b ; steel master, a manufacturer 
of steel ; + steel-nose, app. a slang name for some 
kind of strong drink ; •f steel-ore, {a) an ore of 
lead with a ‘steel-grain’; (A) siderite or native 
ferrous carbonate ; + steel saddle, ? a saddle with 
a steel frame ; steel trap, a trap with jaws and 
spring of steel ; f steel wasp (see quot.). 


2783 Grose Diet. Vtdg. 7 \, *Steel bar, a needle ; a steel 
bar flinger, a taylor, staymaker, or any other person, using 
a needle, c 2722 Pltiver Gazophyl. via. Ivxi, Small Caro- 
lina "Steel-Beetle with a yellow girdled Hack and Neck. 
2600 0 . E. [? M. Sutcliffe] Repl. Libel 1. iv. 91 If lie had 
not beene both "steelebrowed, and beedlbiowed, yea and 
beetilheaded, he woulde neuer haue beene so bolde. 2823 
J. B aucock D i vu.Amusem. 136 "Steel Engtaved Bank Note 
Plates. 2842 Penny Cyil. XXIII. 6/2 The early "steel en- 
gravers, ; 2824 Encycl. Brit. Suppl. VI. 547/2 marg., "Steel- 
Engraving. 2842 Penny Cycl. XXIII. 6/1 The application 
of steel engraving to matters of fine art. 1879 [title) The 
Works of Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A. Illustrated by foity- 
four cteel engravings and about two bundled woodcuts. 
2895 P. H. Emerson Birds etc. Noif. Broadland 2go The 
iniquitous “steel-fall’ or common steel rat-trap. 2860-73 
T. R. Jones Castell's Bk. Bii ds I. 163 The ‘Steel Finch 
(. tlypochera ultramarina ) frequents the banks of the Nile. 
a 2728 Woodward Fossils (2729) I. 212 [Lead-]Oie of the 
finest "Steel-Grain. Ibid., "Steel-grain’d Lead-Ore. 2841 
Civil Eng in. ty Arch. frit/. IV. 262/2 SteU-giaincd cast- 
iron, or crude steel. 1834 Mluvwn Angler m Wales II. 255 
Ills muscles weie "steel-hardeiu-d by service. 1839 Uue 
Diet. Arts 681 Native "steel-iron. This substance has all 
the charactets of cast-steel, c 2840 Musiift in Gieener's 
Gunnery (1858) 230 Wc humbly feel our dependence on two 
foreign markets for the supply of that steel-iron, without 
which the beauty, the utility, nnd extent of our haidwarc 
manufactures would be essentially injuied and abridged. 
2840 — Papas Iron and Steel 752 Steel iion and steel 
have since been manufactured to some extent near Ulver- 
.‘ton. 2883 Science I. 46/2 M. Keil has succeeded in 
producing a welded metal which is stated to possess the 
cbaracteis of both iron and steel... This so called steel -iion 
is said to have been picpaied 111 five ways. 1829 S, Shaw 
Stajffbrds/t. Potteries x. 227 The ".Steel Lustre employs 
oxide of Platinum. 2885 Daily Tel. 28 Sept. (Cassell) Iron- 
masteis, "steel-inastcis, iron-con.su meis. 2902 Daily News 
22 Jan. 10/5 A leading Staffordshiie steel master and blast 
furnace owner. 1634 Whitlock Zootomia 459 They can tell 
you whose Pudding iiatli Sewet in it, and whose not ; who 
drinks Rot-gut, and who "Bteelc-nose. 1662 Boyle Ess. 
Unsuccessf. Exper. i. (1668) 52 Lead.. so like Steel and so 
unlike common Lend-Oar, that the workmen upon that 
account are pleased to call it *Steel-Oar. 2789 J. Williams 
Min. Kingd. I. 410 Steel ore, or steel grained lead oi e. 1796 
Kirwan Eleni. Alin. (ed. 2) II. 292 Calcareous, or Spany 
Iron Ore.. affords.. the best Steel.. .Hence it is generally 
called Steel Ore. 2303 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. II. 203 
Ane haknay sadill, and anc "steil sadill. 2596 Dai.ry.m i‘t.i: tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. II. 229 Certane horssis plesnnd and fayt 
with steil smiles. 2733 SoMitRVir.K Chase 111. Argt., The 
"Steel-Trap desci ibed. 2773 [see Si'KINg-cun i], 2827 Hone's 
Every-day Bk. 1 1. 906 The stranger, . is in ieopaidy of falling 
into the. .fangs of a steel-trap. <12721 Pi.rm.it Gazophyl. 
vi. lviii, Shining Cape "Steel Wasp... The Wings shine like 
polisht Steel. 

Steel (stfl),^. 2 [A shoittnecl form of Bahtile.] 
(See quota.) 

i8xx Lex. Balxir., Steel , the house of collection. 282a 
J. II. Vaux Flask Dht., Bastile , g<-iu rally railed forshoit- 
nes, the steel a cant name for the House of Collection, 
Cold-Bath- Fields, London, 2839 in 1 Dutange Anglicus* 
Vulgar T. (1857) ?S The steel, the tread-mill. 2877 Five 
i rs. Penal Serv. 1. 5 A series of rapid inquii ies as to who I 
was,,. had I ever been in the ‘steel,’ a slang name for one 
of the large metropolitan prisons, as the ‘Gate’ is for 
Newgate, 

Steel (stil), v. Also 3-5 stele, 6-7 steele. 
[f. Steel sb}- Cf. MUG. s/sehelcn (mocl.G. slablen , 
ON. Simla ; also (without umlaut) MLG. sl&len, 
Du. stalc/t.] 

1 . trans. To overlay, point or edge with steel. 
Often in passive to be {well) steeled. 

[<*900: see Steeled///.**.] <*2240 Sawles Warde in 

Cott. Jiom. 233 Hure Jiolien ant a beoren bare unirude duntes 
wiA mealies istelet. cx 320 Cast. Love 2248 A swerd..pat 
wel i-steled and kene weie. 02440 Sir Degiev. *013 Hys 
heline shal be wtl stcled. 2382 A. Hall Iliad iv. 63 An 
arrow he out of his quiuer (.ought, Sure steelde at end with 
piercing head. 2650 Bulwer Anthropomei. 223 Perfoimed 
with a sharp cutting stone, and not with any knife of iron 
steeled. 2693 Lister in Phil, Trans, XVII. 8Cs With a 
Guess at the way the Ancients U'ed to Steel their Picks for 
the cutting or hewing of Porphyry. 1776 G. Skmple Build- 
ing in Water 28 The Chissell or Pitrcer, vas well steeled, 
with a diill Point. 2803 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agree. I. 
Plate xvxvii, The teeth are one foot in length.. steeled at 
the point. 2831 J. Holland Mannf. Metal I. 220 It was 
the common notion.. that the art of steeling tools in the 
highest degree of peifection was certainly lost to the 
moderns. 2864 G- L. M. .Strauss etc. Engl. Workshops 93 T he 
former process is technically termed steeling in the centre, 
the latLer steeling on the fate. 29*1 J. Wakd Roman Era 
Brit. xi. 193 The face of the hammer was ‘steeled ’ by a 
plate of steel welded to it, 

fig . 2394 Shaks. Rich. Ill , u i. 248 lie m to vrge his hatred 
mote to Clarence, With Lyes well steel d with weighty 
Aiguments. 2624 W. B. Philos. Banquet, (ed. 2) 124 He 
euer steeled the forefront of his armic with men of hiest 
spirit. 2652 Jer. Taylor Serin. Golden-Grove, Summer 
xix. 248 When God. .draws aside his curtain, and shows his 
arsenal and his armory, full of arrows steeled with wiath. 
f b. To back (a mirror) witli steel. Obs. 

2635 Donne Seme. (1649) IJ.xxxiii. 30a Nay, a Crystall 
glasse will not show a man his face, except it be steeled, 
except it be darkned on the backside. 2630 Massinger 
Renegado 1. iii, Here is a mirror Steelde so exactely, neither 
taking from Nor flattering the obiect it returnes To the 
beholder. 

0. To cover (an engraved metal plate) with a 
film of iron by electrolysis to render it more durable. 

2880 Hamerton Etching (ed. 3) 34a note, My large dry- 
point,., called Two Stumps of Driftwood, gave 1000 copies 
(after being steeled) without perceptible wearing. 2887 
Ruskin in Spielmann Mem. (2900) 295 Now that everybody 
can, .engiave the photograph, and steel the copper, and 
print piles and piles of the thing by steam, 



STEBLBACIT. 


2 To cause to ie«einble sled in rorae quality, 
a. fig. To make hard, unbending, or strong as 
steel', to lender insensible to impression, to make 
determined or obdurate, to nerve or strengthen ; 
also to fortify against. 

1581 A. Hall Iliad vt no But stil he wasso steelde With 
heart so good, as victor he dead left them in the field. 159* 
Shaks. fV*. .t Ad. 375, ~,?6 Ume me my heart. .O glue it 
me lot thy hard heart do steely it, And being steeld, soft 
sights can neuer graue it. 2654 W'Hn Ia i ck .Z’i wtomia 443 ” 
this Position let us. .steeleour Resolves. 1720 IV atlhlsjjd 
Eight Serin. gyLet any iian . . that . . is not steel'd against Con- 
\iction, be left to draw the Conclusion 1796 Mme. d’Arblay 
Camilla II. 370 Steel yourself, then, firmly to withstand 
attacks from the cruel and unfeeling. 1812 Lsmu Elia. Ser. r. 
DiCav of Beggars, Is it possible I could have steeled my 
purse again-jt him. 1826 Scitt Waodst. v, I . . was steeled 
b> honour against the charms of my friend's Chloe. 1882 
Farr in Early Ckr. II. 380 The rich experience of a long 
life steeled 111 the victorious struggle with every unchristian 
element. 1884 Leisure Hour Sept. 545/2 The air and exer- 
cise had steeled my nerves completely. 

b. To make like steel in appearance, rare. 

1807 WoRnsw. Sim it. Eat. Jndefi. A Liberty 11. v, Andlo ! 
those water-., steeled By breezeless air to smoothest polish, 
yield A vivid repetition of the stars 

[- 3. To steel it : V to use steel, strike with the 
sword. Ohs. or nonce- use. ;The sense is disputed.) 

a 1593 Mvrlovve Edw. II, rti. ii. 1333 We haue beene. . 
Too kinde to them, but now haue drawne our sword, And if 
rtiey send me not my Gaueston, Weele steele it on their 
crest, and powle their tops. 

f 4 . To impregnate (a liquid! with steel. Ohs. 

1657 J. Cooke Halls Cures englisht 117 She drunk her 
diink steeled, with which she was cured. 

6. To convert (iron) into steel : = Steelify v. 

1853 ‘ n y™*- Franklin Inst. (i838) CXXV. 303 By pass. 
Ing an electric current thus through the bars the operation 
of steeling is much hastened. 

6 . To sharpen (a knife) with the steel. 

1888 Eerks/t. Gloss. 

7 . dial. To iron (clothes). 

1746 Exmoor Scolding 273 Tha hasn’t tha Sense to stile 
thy own Dressing. 1837 J. F. Palmer Gloss, to lifts. 
Palmer's Devon Dial. 85. 

Steel, obs. form of Steal v., Stile. 
t Steelback. Obs. [f. Steel v. + Back r£.] 
A name for Alieant wine, from its supposed pro- 
perty of strengthening the back. 

[1609 Pi inly co C 4 b. The fat lecherous Alligant, Whose 
luice repaircs what Backes doe want.] 

1633 C. Fartwfll East-Iud. Cola! ion 48 Ray-sin Wine, 
almost of the colour of Alieant, or steelebacke. 

t Steel-bow 1 , steel bow. Obs. [Bow jA 1 ] 

1 . ? A stirrup. 

c 1*05 Bay. 23899 ArSur stop a ste! hose And leop an his 
blanche. 01400-50 Wars Alex. 778 Ilk a hathill to hors 
hwis him te-lyue, Stridis into stele-bowe, stenis apon loft. 

2 . A bow made of steel ; a cross-bow. 

[1535 Coverdale Job xx. 23 Yf he fle the yron weapens, 
he shall be shott with the stele bowe. 1545 Ascham Toxoph. 
11. (Atb.) 1 12 Iron bowes, and style bowes, haue bene of longe 
tyme, and also nowe are vsed among the Turkes.] 1607 Dkk- 
ker & Webster Sir T. Wyat E 1 b, Korf. Yonder the Traitor 
marcheth with asteele-bowe Bent on b is Souereigne,and his 
kingdomes peace. 1671 Milton P. R. hi. 305 Steel Bows, 
and Shafts their arms Of equal dread in flight, or in pursuit. 

3 . A part of a lathe. Ohs. 

1680 Mqxom Meek. F.xerc, xiv. 236 There is a strong Steel 
Bow..fastned about its middle part to the further side 
of the Puppet.. And to the ends of this Steel Bowisfastned 
a strong String of Gut. 

Hence + SteeTbowman, a crossbowman. 

1585 Higins Junius' Nomencl. 464/1 Baiistaiif, ,.t be 
crossebow or steelebowmen. 

Ste elbow 2 (slrlbife). Sc, Law. Obs. exc. Hist. 
Forms: 5-6 steil-, 6 stele-, 7 ate elbow, [f. 
Steel ri.i + Bow 3. 

It corresponds to the F. cheptel de fer (see Littrd), lit. 
'iron fern-stock’, and to early mod.G. st&hlin vieh, 
eisem vieh (in German Law Latin pecora chalybeafftrred), 
and obs. Da. jern/se. These terms denote the quantity of 
live stock which a farming tenaut receives from his landlord 
on entering, under a contract to restore the same quantity 
and value at the end of his tenancy. This is precisely the 
sense of steelbow, exc. that the Sc. term seems to have been 
extended to apply to dead as well as live stock. The F. 
cheptel defer is also used, like steelbow , for the species of 
tenure or contract under which cattle are so held by a tenant. 
In early mod.Ger. there were other legal terms containing 
the adjs. st&hlin 'made of steel ’, eisern ‘made of iron in 
the figurative sense ‘rigidly fixed in amount’: e.g . st&hline 
gillt, a fixed regular payment or income : st&hline jfrilnde , 
a church living subject to no deductions. The figure of 
.speech doubtless comes down from very early Germanic 
legal foi mulse j but evidence is wanting. See Schilter 
Glossatitnu, s.v. Stalt also Grimm Deutsche Rechtsalter- 
itbner (ed. 4, 1899) IL 13 r.] 

a. A quantity of farming stock, which a tenant 
received from his landlord on entering, and which 
he was hound to render up undiminished at the 
close of his tenancy. Also attrib., as steelbow 
goods, b. The kind of tenancy or contract by 
which farming stock is hired on the condition that 
the tenant renders up on the expiration of his 
tenancy the same quantity and value that he re- 
ceived ; esp. in phrase in steelbow. Also attrib., 
as steelbow leaser ftnt, tenant, tenancy. 

X434 Exch. Rolls Scot, IV. 596 Pro herbagio 96 vaccarum 
domtni regts, locatarum in steilbow infra domtn[iJum de 
Stewartoun. 1507 Reg. Privy Seal Scot. J. 221/1 Hjs 
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• ground and Manys of Dnnbai , quhilL the said reverend fader 
had in tak and stelebow of his Incites. 153* in Pitcairn s 
Cri/n. Trials I. 162* Havand in his possessions ane 
hundreth punds worth of gudis, steilbow and fem of bat jjere 
nlanerlie except. 156*1 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I 410 The 
comis cattell and gudis being upoun the landis of Baudm- 
haith, steilbow and utheris 1566 Reg. Mag. Sig. Stot. 
431/1 Prius dicti monast. bonis lie steilbow-gudisoccupatas. 
1640 in Black Bk. ‘Pay mouth (Bannatyne Uub)^5i J hair is 
presentlie on the landis. of steilbow come, sevteine chalders 
small aittisj and of steilbow beir, fyve cbalders; and of . 
strenth silver and steilbow horss on the forsaids lands 
[etc.]. 1733 in W. R. Mackintosh Glimpses Kirkwall 

(1887) 126 And beside there is a steilbow upon the lands of 
Yairsay of horses, oats, and btar. 1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. 
Law 11. vL (1S70) 173 Steel-bow goods, 1. e. corns, straw, 
cattle, or insti urnenti of tillage, delivered by a landlord to 
the tenant upon his entry'. 1805 Forsyth Beauties Scot. 
II. 413 The rent was frequently paid in kind, or in what was 
called half-labour, by the steel-bow tenants, like the metayers 
of France. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm III. 1321 In such 
a case the straw and dung are said to be held in steelbow. 
1911 A. \V. Renton m Encyst. Brit. XXIII. 104/2 Up to 
1848 or 1S50 there existed in Scotland ‘Steelbow ' leases. . 
the tenant.. paying in addition to the ordinary rent a steel- 
bow rent of 5%, on the value of the stock. 

Hence Steelbowed pa. pple. 

1606 Birnie A'/j k-Buriall Ded. (1833', For as ..Gods Altar* 
mens trauels in his own txneth ought to be steiUbowed. 

Steel boy. Irish Hist. A member of a body 
of insurgents, calling themselves * The Hearts of 
Steel’, who committed agrarian outrages in 1772—4. 

I See qnot 1772 in Steel sbf 2; cf. oak-hoy, Oak 8. 
1772 Loud. Chron. 38-21 Apr. 378/1 The Steel Boys came 
and fired into the house. 1780 A. Young Tour fret. 112 The 
rising of the steel boys was owing, as they said, to the 
| increase of rents, and complaints of general oppression. 1844 
| Thackeray Barry Lyndon xvi, The kingdom of Ireland 
was at this period [ c 1772] ravaged by various parties of - 
banditti:.. under the name of Whiteboys, Oakboys, Steel* 
boys. 

Steeled (stzld), ppl. a. [f. Steel jA 1 or v. + 
-ED.] 

1 1 . Made of steel, or with the outer surface, edge 

or point of steel. 

I 0900 Cynewulf's Christ 670 Sum max styled sweord 
waspen gewyrean. a 1225 Juliana 58 Habigon to breoken 
al as hat istelet irn to lunette hire. £1350 Lybeaus Disc. 
(Kaluza) 9761V!)} coronals stif and stelde, Ei[>er smitte o}>er 
in ]>e scheld, WiJ> well greet envie, ?0 1400 in Ret. Ant. I. 
240 Stark strokes thei stryken on a stelyd stokke. 1513 
1 Douglas AEneis vn. xL 79 Al instrumentis of pleuch giaith, 
irnit or stelit. 1591 Shaks. i lien. VI, 1. i. 85 Giue me my 
steeled Coat. lie fight for France. 1639 Du Verger tr. 
Camus' Admit 4 . Events 35 He seeks to end his dayes.. 
another time by poison, againe by some steeled weapon. 
*747 Hooson Miner's Diet. E a b, This sort will wear a new 
steel’d pick off in thrpe or four times Sharping. 1751 
Labelye Piers Westm. Bridge 4 Sharp and well steerd 
Drills. 1841 Civil Engin, * Arch. Jmt. IV. 29/1 By the 
use of steeled tires these evils aie henceforth to he avoided. 

b. (See Steel v. i c.) 

1890 Pall Mall Gas. z6 Apr. 3/1 Practically all the artist’s 
proofs which find their way into the market are taken from 
these ‘ steeled ' plates. 

2 . Of a man, army, etc.: Armed or protected 
with steel. 

1596 Edw. Ill , in. iii. 219 Then thus our steelde Battailes 
shall be raitiged. 167a Dryden jst. Pt Cong. Granada t. i, 
Ontheirsteel’dHeadsthelrdemy-Lances wore Small Pennons 
which their Ladies Colours bore, 18x9 Keats Otho t. iii. 67 
Amid a camp whose steeled swarms I dar'd But yesterday, 

3 . Of wine, etc. : Containing an infusion of steel. 
1640 Psrkinson TAeat. Bot. 444 Being drunk in steeled or 

red wine. 1694 Salmon Bate's Dispens. (1713) 594/2 The 
Chalybeated or Steeled Syrup. 

4 . Wearing a 1 steel ’ for sharpening knives, nonce- 
use. 

1827 Hone Every-day Bk. II. 133 A ‘steeled ' butcher., 
carries the flag. 

5 . Of a person, his attributes, etc. : Hardened 
like steel, insensible to impression, inflexible. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V , u. ii. 36 So seruice shall with steeled 
sinetves toyle. 1603 — Mcas. for M. iv. ii. go This is a 
gentle Prouost, silaome when The steeled Gaoler is the 
friend of men, 16*4 A. H. in J. Davies' (Heref.) Scourge 
Paper. Persecutors 1. 5 What steeled patience could behold 
those Dawes Prseuaricate the Muses sacred Lawes. 17x3 
Tickell Prosp. Peace 133 Let the steel’d Turk be deaf to 
Matrons Cries. x8xo Shelley Zastrozxi ii. Pr. Wks. 1888 
I. xi His steeled soul persisted in its scheme. 1826 Dis- 
raeli Viv. Grey m. v, This last specimen of Mrs. Felix 
Lorraine was somewhat too much even for the steeled nerves 
of Vivian Giey. 

t Stee lea, a. Obs. Forms: 1 stolen, 2 steelen, 
2-4 stelene, (3 -an©, stillen), 3-5 stolen, 4-5 
-yn, (5 -in, -un, stilen), 7 steelen. [OE. stylen 
{sttelen, *stielen ) = OFris. stilen (WFris. stieleii ), 
MLG. stelen , MHG. stehelin (mod.G. + stdhlen) 

W Ger. *stahalfn-, f. OTeut. *stahlo - : see Steel 
sb . 1 The MLG. stolen , MDu. slaelen (mod.Du. 
stolen) are independently f. the sb.] 

1. Made of steel; also, having a steel point. 

01x75 in Napier Holy Rood-tree 26 Da wear® hit swa 

heard Mvylce hit steelen ware. C1175 Lamb. Horn. 131 He 
to-bruste Jia stelene gate and to btec he Irene barren of 
nelle. c 1205 Lay. 7634 Waes he stelene hrond switSe brad & 
swiSe long, c 1350 Will, Paleme 3535 Was non so stif 
stelen wede >at with-stod his wepen. c 1475 Partenay 256 
With the stilen swei de there tho made entre. 1629 Qu utLi s 
Argalits 4 P. 111. 122 With that the little angry god did bend 
His steelen Bow. 

2 . Hard as steel, steely, 


STEELIFY. 

01000 Sal <5 Sat, 504 Ne meahte ic of Sane heortan 
heardne aSringan stylenne stan. 01300 Cursor M. 4296 
Strengh o luu..nnn mai stere, Pof hts hert al stillen were 
1659 Comniiu. Ballads (Percy Soc.) 138 From steelen heroes 
that rule us with rods.. Libera nos, Bomine. 
fSteelet. Obs. rarer K [Anglicized form of 
F. stylet, stiletto.] 

x6x6 (title) A Proclamation against Steelets, Pocket 
Daggers, Pocket Dagges, and Pistols, 

Steeletto, obs. iorm of Stiletto. 

+ Steel glass. Obs. 

1. A mirror made of polished steel, whether an 
ordinary looking-glass or an optical instrument of 
some special construction. 

1530 [see Glass sbl 8 b]. 1542 in ArchstoL Jrnt. XVIII. 
139 Item oone square Loking stele glosse sett in crymsen 
vellaL 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 78 b, With that he offered 
him at his commynge a stele glasse to loke in. 1579 Lyly 
Euphnts (Arb.) 71 A woman, . . the onely steele glasse for 
man to beholde hys infirmities, by comparinge them wyth 
woemens perfections. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 901 As 
some steel-glasses, wherein the Sun looks and shewes his face 
in the variety of those colours which he hath not. 1677 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav. 120 Near which is hungaMinour or 
steel-Glass. 

2. (See quot. 1753 .) 

x66a Merrett Nerds Art Glass Notes 342 Cardan. I. 2. 
[= xi] de variet. c. 37. Glasses call'd Steel-Glasses [oiig. 
Specula chaltbca uocata'] are made of three parts of Brass, 
of one part of Tin and Silver, and an 18 th part of Antimony, 
x 675 Boyle in Phil. Trans. X, 348 Those metalline Specula, 
whether plain or concave, that are call'd Steel-glasses. 1753 
Chambers' Cycl. Suppl., Steel glasses, a name given by some 
authors to the metalline spheres used in optics. 

Steel-head, a. and sb. 

A. adj. Having a bead of steel, poet. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. vi. 40 With that he stiffely shooke 
his steelehead dait. 1609 Heywood Brit. Troy xi. lvi. 243 
The steel-head Lance. 

B. sb. 

1. The rainbow trout of N. America, Salmo irideus 
or S. Gairdneri. 

x88a Jordan & Gilbert .S j'x. Fishes N.Amer. 313 Salmo 
gairdnert , Steel-head ; Hard-head ; Salmon Trout. 

2. The mddy duck, Erismatura ntbida. U.S. 

(local). *891 Century Did. 

Steel-headed, a. Having a bead, tip or top 
of steel. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. it. iii. 29 A bow and quiver gay, Sluft 
with steele-headed dartes. *6o6 Sylvester Du Bartas n. 

iv. 11. Magnif, xixo Steel-headed Cones. 1825 Scott Talism. 
i, The long steeLheaded lance. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 
2367 Steel-headed rail, a railway rail having an upper sur- 
face or tread of steel welded on to a body of iron. 

Steel-hearted, a. 

1. Stout-hearted, courageous. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. iv. 2. xo Dauid was not so 
steeleharted [L. ferreus ], but that his aduersitie dyd cast 
hym intoo piteowse anguish of mynd 1833 Nyren Yng. 
Cricketer's Tutor (1902) 78 A handful of steel-heaited 
soldiers. 

2. Hard-hearted; cruel, unfeeling; obdurate, 
inflexible. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. viii. 3. 23 Against the steele- 
haited despyseis of God [L. conita ferreos Dei contcmp- 
tores], 1692 Washington tr, Milton's Def. People Pref. xi 
As for those fierce, those steel hearted men [L. istosfet os ac 
ferreos\. x8x8 Cobbett Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 378 Experienced 
and well-tried and steel-hearted men whom they call Judges. 
1897 E. Conybeare Hist. Conibridgesh. 128 Who could be 
so steel-hearted that that woman could not bend him to her 
wishes? 

f Steel hemp. Obs. [First element uncertain : 
possibly Steal jA 1 ] “? « Cabl hemp. 

0x6x8 Rates of Merchandizes H 3, Hempe vocat. Cullen 
and Steele Hemp. 1657 Acts of Interregn. (iQii) II. 1211 
Hemp called Cullen and Steel Hemp, and all other sorts of 
di e-it Hemp. 1666 Merrett Pinax 19 Cannabis mas, male 
or steel hemp. 1667 Pat, Office sjs, 1 Ordering, workeing 
and makeing ‘Certayne sort of Hempe called Steele Hempe,’ 
Steelification (stslifik# jan). rare [f. Steelify 

v. : see -fication .] The action of the verb Steelify ; 
the process of converting iron into steel. 

1875 lire's Did. Arts (ed. 7] III. 899 In the production of 
natural steel, the molecules of metal which compose the mass 
are per se charged with a certain percentage of carbon 
necessary for their steelification. 1888 Jrul. Ft anklin Inst. 
CXXV. 304 The steelification is so equalized throughout 
the mass that [etc.]. 

Steelify (strlifei), v. [f. Steel sb. + -(i)fy.] 
f 1. traits. To add steel to, imbue with the 
properties of steel. Obs. 

x66a J. Chandler Van Helmout’s Or! at. 227 In the mean 
time, very many Clisters of Whey steelified, . . were injected, 
and all in vain. 

2. To convert into steel. 

1807 G. Gregory Did. Aits $ Set. 1. 344/3 Cast iron con- 
tains too great a quantity of carbonaceous substance : it may 
be called steel too much steelified. 1860 Repert. Patent 
Invent. Apr. 305 A., Process for Cementing, Converting, 
Refining, Strengthening and Steelifying Iron. 1888 Jrnl. 
Frankl, Inst. CXXV. 304 Another process for the formation 
of steel from iron consists in connecting the mass to be 
steelified with an electric source. 

Hence Stee'lifled ppl. a. ; Stee’lifying vbl. sb. 
(also attrib .) ; Steeli’fying ppl. a. 

1843 Holtzapffel Turning I. 262 The time occupied in 
this steelifying process, is sometimes only minutes instead 
of hours and days. t86o lire's Diet. Arts (ed. 5) III. 761 
The workman has to judge, .of the amount of carbon which 
he has retained from the pig iron ;..i f too little, he obtains 
pnly a steelified iron. 1875 Knight Did. Mech, 2365/2 The 
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substitution^ phosphorus for carbon as a ‘steelifying 
agent 

Steeliness (stf-lines). [f. Steely a. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being steely. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. viii. 3. 33 Theis oneeyed 
Gy ants, .endeuer with their,steelynesse [L. sua duritie ] to 
breake open euen heauen it self. 167s J. Smith Chr. Relig. 
Appeal 1. 70 Their Nurtuie and Education in the soft and 
warm bosom of that pacifick Age, had so far temper’d the 
natural Steeliness of their Mettal, as it turn’d Edge. 1856 
Leisure Hour V. 812/1 Demonstrating the goodness or 
steeliness of our knife-blades. 1909 Ridhr Haggard Yellow 
God 49 Theve was something in her voice, .of steeliness and 
defiance. 

Steeling (strlig), vbl. sb. [f. Steel v. + -iso 1 .] 
f X. The action of stiffening (a bodice, etc.) with 
steel. 06 s. 

i6ox Dent Plain Man's Paihw. (1617) 43 It was neuer a 
good world, since starching and steeling, buskes and whale- 
bones. .came to bee in vse. 

2 . The giving a steel edge or point to iron, etc. 

a 18x9 Rees Cycl., Steeling, in Cutlery, the laying on a 
piece of steel upon a larger mass of iron, to make that part 
which is to receive the edge harder than the rest. 

3 . Conversion into steel. 

i860 Repert. Patent Invent. Oct. 317 These processes offer 
considerable advantages over those ordinarily employed for 
effecting the 1 steeling ’ or the conversion of objects made of 
wrought or of cast iron into steel. Ibid. 318 The conversion 
into steel or the ‘steeling ’ of iron or of cast iron. 

4 . In Engraving, the process of covering a metal 
plate with steel to render it more durable. 

1871 Hamerton Etcher's Ilandbk. 41 Since the invention 
of steeling (protecting the copper by means of an infinitesi- 
mally thin coat of steel applied by galvanism) a dry point 
will yield larger editions than an etching would formerly. 
1887 Athenaeum 24 Sept. 412/? It will be ictorted that, in 
these clays of steeling, stamped proofs of etchings, line or 
mezzotint engravings, me in many cases.. little better than 
ordinary prints. 

5 . The steel part of a machine. 

1869 Ranking Machine Hand-tools PI. K 3, The bottom 
steeling on which iron is placed when it is being cut [by the 
shears]. Ibid. PI. Kit, The steelings [of n guillotine plate 
shears] are 6 feet 6 inches long. 

0. attrib. + steeling-box, ? a box -iron (cf. Steel 

v. 7). 

a 1680 Glanvill Sadducismus it. (1681) 152 That she hurt 
Dorothy the Wife of George Vining, by giving an Iron slate 
10 put into her steeling Box. 

Steeling (stPliq), ppl. a. [-itm 2 .] That steels, 
in quot. hardening, stiffening. 

1849 Stovkl Canne's Nccess. Introd. p. x, He lmd already 
sustained the steeling influence of' seventeen years ' spent in 
banishment. 

Steeling, obs. var. Stilling, stand for a cask. 
Steelle, obs. form of Stile. 

Steelless (sir-l,l6s), a. [f. Steel sb , 1 + -less.] 
Of an article : Containing no steel. 

1831 J. Holland Mann/. Me/all. 143 The steelless articles 
already noticed. 

Steel mill. 

1 1 . A device for producing a stream of sparks by 
the rapid revolution of a steel disc in contact with 
a flint ; used for light in coal-mines before the 
invention of the safety-lamp. Obs. 

*77* Pennant Tour Scot. (1774) aq The colliers, .have in- 
vented., what they call a steel-mill, consisting of a small 
wheel and a handle ; this they turn with vast rapidity against 
a flint. 1844 Civil Engin. ,}■ Arch. Jrnl. VII. 235/% A 
shower of sparks from a steel-mill, turned by a boy, was the 
only light by which he dare work. 

2 . Amillor factory whete steel is rolled into sheets. 
1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade , Steel-mill maker, a manu- 
facturer of forge tilts, or rolling mills, for hammering steel 
into bars, or rolling it into sheets. 

3 . (See quot.) 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Steel-mill, a mill with metallic 
grinding-surfnees, usually of steel... Coffee and spice mills 
are instances. 

Steel pen. 

1 . A pen made of steel, split at the tip like a 
quill. (In quot. 1636 Iransf.) 

1636 Massinger Bashful Lover 1. i, With this Steel-pen 
[sc, his sword] I'll write on Florence helm, how much I can 
and dare do for you. [1637 a Pen of steele ; see Pen sbJ 4.3 
? 1678 Hatton Carr. (Camden) 1C9 It comes in my mind to 
ask you if you have, in England, stel penns. X700-1 North 
Let. 8 Mar. in Lives (1890) III, App. 247 Von will hardly 
tell by what you see, that I write with a steel pen. It is a 
device come out of France. X777 Mme. D'Akblay Early 
Diary Mar,, I am now writing with a Steel Pen, which Mr, 
Cutler . .has just sent me. 1834 Mrs. Carlyle Lett, (1883) 
I. X2, 1 write with a steel pen. 

2 . colloq. Applied to the ‘ swallow-tail’ or even- 
ing-dress tail-coat. 

*873 Lkland Egypt. Sketch-Bk. 257 The steel-pen coat, as 
Hood, junior, calls it. x88a Sala Amer. Revis. xiii. 
(1883) 164 The swallow-tail,.. from its caudal bisection, is 
more appropriately d signaled by Americans the ‘claw- 
hammer or ‘steel-pea ' coat. 

Steel plate. A plateof steel usedfor engraving, 
for the armour of warships, etc. Also attrib, 
x68o Moxon Mech. Extra, xiv. 241 A Steel Plate, about 
half a quarter of an Inch thick. 1806 J. Perkins (title) 
The permanent stereotype steel plate. 18*4 Encycl. Brit. 
Suppl. VI. 547/* Steel. Plate Engraving. Ibid. 348/1 

Notes, with ornamental borders, printed from steel plates. 
*88° Print, Trades Jrnl. xxx. 34 Copper and steel-plate 
printing machines. 

VQL. IX. 


Also Steel-plated a., -plater, -plating. 

1819 Scott Isianhoe xxxi, His triangulai steel-plated shield. 
1825 — 'Pat isnt. xx, A broad pavesse, or buckler,.. covered 
with steel-plating. x88a Standard 13 Oct. 2/3 The dispute 
originated with the frame benders and steel platers. 1898 
Daily News 19 Oct. 5/6 Five steel-plated vessels. 

Steel spring. A spring made of steel (see 
Spring sb* 22). Also transf. and fig. 

1680 Moxon Mech. Exerc. xiv. 242 Two strong Steel 
Springs. 1835 Geo. Eliot Ess. (1B84) 194 All these natural 
muscles and fibres are to be torn away and replaced by a 
patent steel-spring, anxiety for the 1 glory of God \ 1899 
Werner Captain of Locusts 3 Even as you looked, those 
wonderful steel-springs [a locust's hind legs] would bend, 
and send the creature forward. 

Hence Steel-spring v. irons., to fit with a steel 
spring. 

1778 Mickle tr. Canteens’ Litsiad ix. (ed. 2) 39a Some 
store the quiver, some steel-spring the how. 

Steely (stPli), a. Also 6 stely. [f. Steel sb . 1 

+ -Y.] 

1 . Of or belonging to steel, made or consisting of 
steel. 

1x586 C'trss Pembroke Ps.cv.v, His soule was clog'd 
with steely boultes of caie. 1390 Spenser F. Q. s. xi. 22 
The steely head stuckc fast still in his flesh, 167a Newton 
in Phil. Trans. VII. 4032 If the steely matter imployed.. 
he more strongly reflective than this which I hnve used. 
1726 Pope Odyss. xxn. 300 Again the foe discharge the 
steely show’r. 1763 A. TucicrR Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 357 
The flowers of rhetoric, when aptly fitted on, like the 
feathers to an arrow, give force to the steely points of 
argumentation. 1807 Crabbe Pat. Reg. 1. 748 Steel, through 
opposing plates, the magnet draws, And steelly atoms culls 
fi oin dust and straws. x86x (Lytton & Fane] Tannhiiuser 
58 For every sword Flash’d bate upon n sudden: and over 
these.. the sinking sun Stream'd luiid, lighting up that 
steely sea. 

f b. Of a blow : Given with a sword or spear. 
156a Legu A rmory (1597) 114 Such as with steelie strokes 
lmue stablished stout stomackes. 1647 N. Ward Simple 
Colder 69 Break not with Steely blows, what oyle should 
melt. 

2 . Resembling steel in appearance, colour, hard- 
ness, or some other quality. 

1396 Edw. IIP, hi. v. 68 Theliqystrous sen Of warres deuour- 
ing gulphes and steely locks. x6at Shaks. A IPs I Yell 1. i. 114 
When Vertues steely bones Lookes bleake i’th cold wind. 
x8a4 Hood Two Smaus 239 When fiercely drops adown that 
cruel Snake — His steely scales a fearful 1 ustling make. 1874 
Symonds Sit. Italy ^ Greece (1898) I. i. 21 The hill-tops 
.standing hnrd against the steely heavens. 

b. Of iron : see quots. 

1839 Use Diet. Arts 68x Native iron of thi ee kinds : pure, 
nickeliferous, and steely. 1869 Ranking Machine St Hand- 
tools App. 57 The term ‘ steely iron ’ or ' semi-steel ’, may be 
applied to compounds of iron with less than 0 5 per cent, of 
cat bon. 

c. Of corn, esp. barley; Very hard and brittle. 

1380 Tussrr Huso. (1878) 48 Wheat somtime is steelie or 

burnt as it growes. 174a Loud. Country Brewers, (ed. 4) 
3 The smooth plump corn imbibing the Water more kindly, 
when the lean and steely Barley wilt not naturally. 1817 
Keatingg Trav, II. 30 The wheat here is of n very dry 
quality, nearly approaching to what our millers term steely. 
1891 Times 27 Oct, 12/2 It wosa bit unripe and ‘ steely ', 
having been probably harvested in too grent a hurry, 1897 
frnh Roy. Agrie. Soc. Mar. 73 Above all it [this barley] is 
invariably ‘ steely that is to say, when cut trnnsversely it 
shows a yellow or flinty rather than a white and mealy sur- 
face to the fracture. 

+ 3 . Of a liquid ; Having an infusion of steel. Obs. 
x$8o FRAMrTON Monardes’ Joyf. Nevis, Dial, tronw. 151b, 
Aliabas. .doeth say that the water that hath quenched hat 
steele is hot and dry.. .Auicen..saith that the steelie water 
doth resolue, 

4 . Of a person, his qualities, etc.: a. Hard and cold 
as steel, unimpressionable, inflexible, obdurate. 

1309 Fisher Seven Penit. Ps. cii. Wks, (1876) 187 0 tough 
& stely hertes, o herte more hard than flynt or other stone. 
a 1386 Sidney Arcadia n. iii. (1912) 164 That she would un- 
arme her hart of that steely resistance against the sweet 
blowes of Love. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VIII. 398 
The steely forehead and flinty heart of such a libertine. 
X788 Johnson Lett. I. cxiv. 239 But you never mind him nor 
me, till time forces conviction into your steely bosom. 1863 
Amelia B. Edwards Half a Million xxx, The steely light 
so rarely seen there, flashed into Abel Keckwitch’s eyes. 
x86B Farrar Seekers :. x, (1875) 115 This awful giant-shape 
of steely feminine cruelty, 

b. In physical sense : Strong as steel. 

X648J. Beaumont Psyche xv. xxxiv, Orheav’n-comroanding 
Joshua earth become, Or steely Sampson turn to rotten Clay. 
1894 F. M. Crawford Ralstons (1897) 117 He’s handsome, 
too, and straight, and steely, and formidable, 1898 * H. S. 
Mkrriman ’ Roden's Comer x ix. 205 He was long and lithe, 
of a steely strength which he had never tried. 

5 . Comb. a. with names of colours, as steely- 
blue, etc. b. in parasynthetic formations, as steely- 
hearted \ f -stomached, -iongued adjs. 

1867 Morris Jason 1. 38r The piled up crowd [of clouds] 
Began to turn from "steely blue to grey. 1878 Smiles 
Root. Dick iv. 27 The black or steely-blue eyes of the Celts. 
1884 Basaar 24 Dec. 675/2 The rest of the plumage is 
"steely grey. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxx. xa. xxx He 
was not so blockish or "steely harted ['L.ferreum'], but that 
hee moorned in heauinesse and sorow. 1876 Farrar Marlb. 
Strut, v. 49 Even the steely-hearted murderess in the 
splendid tragedy . . loves her aged father. 1604 T. Wright 
Passions v. 184 A "steelie stomackt boore. x8a8 P. Cunning- 
ham N. S. Wales II. 9 Some of the most "steely-tongued 
will sometimes halloo in at the window. *903 Daily Chron. 
as Nov. 6/6 The flash beiug "steely-white and very subdued. 


6. quasi-tft&. In a steely maimer, 
xfiax Bp. Mountagu Diatribx 147 It is more than stony or 
steely hard, to say that his substance was at all Tithed. 
1871 G. Macdonald Songs of Winter Days 11, Wks. Fancy 
<$• hnag. III. 83 Heed not the winds that steely blow. 

Steelyard 1 (stPlyaid). Hist. Forms: a. (5 
stileyerd, stil-, styUarde, -ierd, -^erd), 6 ati- 
liard, (stuliard, -yard), 6-7 stilyard, (6 stwyl-, 
atylyarde), stilliard(e, (6 stylliarde, 7 styllnrd, 
stilliart, atillyart, stilliyard), 6 -7, 9 stillyard 
(6 -yarde). 0 . 6 stel(e)yard(e, 6-7, 9 steel- 
yard, 7-9 steel-yard. [f. Steel sbA + Yard sb . 1 ; 
a mistranslation of MLG. stdlhof (whence G. stahl- 
hof in historical use), f. stdl sample, pattern 4 - hof 
courtyard. The word sldl, pattern, being home- 
phonons with the word for steel, the meaning of 
the compound was misunderstood.] 

1 . The place on the north bank of the Thames 
above London Bridge where the Merchants of the 
Hanse had their establishment. Also, the mer- 
chants collectively. 

. 1*394. in N. Q. Ser. x. VI. 4x3/2 In civitate Londonia.. 
in Curia Calibis.] 1474 ’in Rymer Foedera (1710) XI. 796/1 
Quandam Curiam Londoniae sitani vocatam Stnclhoeff alias 
Stylgerd [tread Styherd]. 1475 Rolls of Pat It. VI. 143/ 1 The 
said Merchauntes of the Hanze, shuld have a certeyn place 
within the Citee of London, called the Stylehof, otherwise 
called the Stileyerd. Ibid., Wheic the Maire and Commun- 
attie of the Cite of London, be sensed in their demenne as 
in fee, of the said place called the Stilehof, otherwise 
called the Stileyerd. 1493 Wriouuslkv Chron, (Camden) 
I. 3 This yeare was a usinge of yonge men againste the 
Stiliarde. 1546 Acts Piivy Council N. S. I. 360 Bernarde 
Emeke and Symonde Peicevall, meichauntes of the Stwyl- 
yaide. 1531-2 Kdw. VI Jrnl. (Roxb.) 390 This day the 
stiliard put in their nunswere to a certen complaint that they 
merchnuntis adventurers laid against them. x6to J. More 
in Buccleuch MSS, (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 90 Such.. of their 
goods as remains in the Styllard and other places of this town, 
a 1648 Ld. Htriiert Hen. YIII(i( 49) 320 Which Act yet was 
not extended to the Merchants of the Stillyart. 1732 Carte 
Hist. Eng, 111. 266 The merchants of the Hanse or (as they 
were commonly called from their house in an open place 
where steel had been formerly sold) of the steel-yard. 1883 
Pall Mad Gaz. 13 June 5 To the midst of the present 
century, when the last stillyard was converted into a London 
railway terminus. 

b. A similar establishment in a provincial town. 
1474 in Rymer Foedera (1710) XI. 796/1 Item, in Villade 
Boston Curiam de Staelhoeff , aliits Uictam Siylicid. x6oi in 
P. Thompson Hist. Boston (1856) 247 [A11 acre of land] at 
the Steelyards. 1676 J. Logan in lluillim's Her. (1679) it. 
178 Leaving us its laige Vaults, Ware-houses, Cellarages, 
Drapery, Steel-yard, and public Halls, as indications of its 
[re. Coventry’s] former opulency and splendour. 1836 P. 
Thompson Hist. Boston 339 The ancient custom-house 
at Boston was called the ' Stylynrd's House ’. 1890 Gross 
Gild Merch. I. 154 note, It is said that there were German 
Hanse societies or 'steelyards 1 in Hull, York, Newcastle, 
Boston, and Lynn. 

a. A tavern within the precincts of the Steel- 
yard where ‘ Rhenish wine * was sold. 

1 39a Nasiie P. Peniltsse Supplic. Vi b, Men, when they 
arc idle, and know not what to do, saith one, let vs goe to 
the Stilliard, and drinke Rhenish wine. X607 B. Barkis 
Divils Charter 11 1, v. F 3, Till they transported . . By Charon. 
Ferriman of Black Auerne, Fall Anchor at the Stilliara 
Tauerne. 1636 J. Taylor (Water P.) Trav. through Signes 
Zodiack D 7, There are foure Houses in London that doe 
sell Rhennish Wine, inhabited onely by Dutchmen: namely. 
The Stilliyard [etc.]. 

2 . attrib . and Comb, with the sense * of or per- 
taining to the Steelyard/ * produced in or distri- 
buted through the Steelyard ’. 

xssi-a Edw. VI Lit. Rem, (Roxb.) 509 It were good the 
Stiliard men ware for this time gentelly aunswertd. a 153a 
I.eland I tin. viii. 59 The staple and the stiliard bouses yet 
there [sc. Boston] remayne. 1393 A. Chutf. in G, Harvey's 
Piert.es Super. Gg2, The Rhennish furie of thy braine, In- 
censt with hot fume of a Stilliatd Clime. 1593 G. Harvey 
Ibid. Ddx, His Stilliaid hatt in his drousie eyes. x6xx 
Co 1 gr. s, v. CoquilU, Path cognilli, a fashion of an hard- 
crusted loafe, somewhat like our Stillyard Bunne, _ 1637 
Burton's Diary (1828) I. 181 We make no distinction of 
Hambrough or stillyard merchants. 

Steelyard 2 (strlyard). Forms: o. 7-8 stiliard, 
-yard, stilliard, (7 stilard), 8 still-yard. 0 . 7 
steeleyard, 8- steelyard, steel-yard. [f. Steel 
sb. 1 + Yard sbfi ; the formation was prob. sug- 
gested by the existence of Steelyard L 
The following passage has been supposed to bean example 
of this word: _ „ . 

ittx in Lett. St Eaters For. Jr Dorn, HenP /// V. 104/2 
[The beam of] le Hanzes Hangis, [called] the StilUarde 
Berne* 

But prob, * Stilliarde Beme ’ means the public weighing 
scales kept at the Steelyard. The relation to the older word 
Strlleer, which rests ultimately on the sole authority of 
Cotgrave, is ohscure.] 

A balance consisting of a lever with unequal arms, 
which moves on a fulcrum ; the article to be weighed 
is suspended from the shorter arm, and a counter- 
poise is caused to slide upon the longer arm until 
equilibrium is produced, its place on. this arm 
(which is notched or graduated) showing the 
weight: = Roman balance (Roman a.i 15 a). 
Also pi. and a pair of steelyards. 

1639 Act in Arch. Maryland (1883) I. 79 No more shall be 
demanded for seating of a pair of Steeieyards. .then the fee 
..for sealing of a measure. 1650 B. Discolliminivm 16 It 
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mast be weighed . . at the most just . , beam the State hat h, . . 
not at every SouidLers petty Stilliards. x68x-^oHooke Posth. 
Wks. (1705) 563 If on a Stiiyard a weight of thirty Pound be 
hung at thirty times the distance from the Center that a 
weight of nine hundred Pounds is hung, the Stilyaid shall 
remain in aequiiibrio. a 1790 Wabton Frol. OldlVinck, 
Playhouse 33 Hither your steelyards, Butchers, bring, to 
weijh The pound of flesh, Anthonio's bond must pay ! 1849 
Losgf. Kavanagk xi. Pr. Wks, 1B86 II. 3** He likewise 
weighed all the babies. There was hardly a child tn town 
that had not hong beneath his steelyards. 187a Yeats 
Techn. Hist. Comm. 3+9 Railway luggage is weighed by 
means of a strong iron steelyard. , _ 

atlrih. 1777 Birmingham Directory 5 Beach, Thomas, 
Stilliard make.-. 

f Steem, sb. Oh. Also 6 steams. [Aphetic 
var. of Esteem sb. Cf. next. 

It is noteworthy that the fiist two examples are much 
earlier than any known instance of the fuller form.] 

Estimation, value. 

4-1330 R. liRUNNE CAroa, Wace (Rolls) 98 pat may pou here 
in sir Tristrera; ouer gestes It has |* steem, Ouer alle that 
is or was. a *380 St. A mhrote 893 in Horstm. A Itengl, Leg. 
(1878)22 pou sch oldest penke hi good steem pou nart but 
riht as on of hem. 1588 Greene A tcida (1617) E 4, Of little 
steeme is Crystall being crackt. 

t Steem, v - 1 Oh. [Aphetic var. of Esteem: #.] 
trans. To estimate, value. 

1590 Greene Never too late il Wks. (Grosart) VIII. iso 
The more it workes, the quicker is the wit; The more it 
writes, the better to be steem’d. 159a Daniel Sofia. Delia 
iv, Wks. (Grosart) I. 39 These lines! vse, t’ vnbnrthen mine 
owne hart; Mylaue affects no fame, nor steemes of Art. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. tv. v. 3 Whilorae it was. .Dame Venus 
girdle, by her steemed deare, What time she v^d to liue in 
wiuely sort. 164a H. More Song of Soul 1. il 134 Is Honesty 
in such unruly fit That it’s held in no rank? they ’steem it 
not awhit. 

Steem (stiin), 57. 2 dial. (Yorks.) [variant of 
SrsvEK v.] trans. To obtain (goods) on credit ; 
to order in advance, bespeak. Also, to pay a 
deposit upon goods bought. 

167440 Define. York Castle (Surtees) 210 Thy father went 
to John Walker’s to steime a pare of shooes, and he would 
not let him have them without he had money in his hand... 
Likewise he went to George Coppley’s to steime a wastcoate 
cloth. 1674 Ray N. C. fronts, To Steem : to bespeak a 
thing. 1 85a C. C Robinson Dial. Leeds, Steim, to bespeak. 

‘ Steimed a plaace fur t’ meeting 

Steem, obs. form of Steam. 

Steen (stfn), V. Forms : 1 st&nan, 2 stesnen, 
3-5 stone, 3 steane, 5 steyn(e, 8-9 steen, stein, 

9 stean, steyn(e. [OE. st&nan = OHG. (MHG., 
mod.G.) sieinen, Goth, stainjan, f.OTeut. *staino~z 
Stork sb. 

In certain northern dialects this and Stone v. are formally 
coincident] 

f 1 . trans. To stone (a person ) ; to put to death 
by stoning. Oh. 

eg$o Litulisf. GagJ.Matt, xxiii. 37 Du staenas [C975 Rushiu. 
staenest] hia SaSe to 3e gesendet sin t. a 1225 After. R. 123 
Seint Stefne }>et te stones pet me stenede him mide [etc.]. 
a lass Juliana 41 And ich hit am |>et makedesein iuhan pe 
baptiste beon heafdes bicoruen & seinte stephene isteanet. 
1340 Ayenb. 213 God.. made ane man to stene to-uore al he 
uolke uor J»et he [etc.]. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 

31 fey schulde Jirowe out stones borow holes of >e walles, 
as it weie for to stene the devel. c 1440 Gesta Rout. 178 

J erusalem 1 that sleist prophite>, & steynist hem that bethe 
-sent to the, c 14S0 Mirk's Festial 28 pay drowen hym out 
of )ie cyte, forto stenen hym to dethe. 

2 . To line (a well or other excavation) with 
stone, brick or other material. Also with up. 

1723 Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 192 We. .artificially stoen’d 
the whole Depth [of the well] with circular Portland Stone. 
*797 Ibid. LXXXVII. 323 The well was sunk and steined 
to the bottom. 1833 Loudon Encycl. Archie. § 234 To dig 
a cesspool,. and steea it with four-inch brick-work. 1838 
Holloway Prav. Diet. s. v.. To line a well with stones or 
bricks is to Stean it. 1839 Civil Etigin. 4 Arch. Jml. IL 
34 S/a The excavation was. . steined with 9 i uch brickwork in 1 
cement 1877 Eraser's Mag. XV. 422 The original plan of 1 
steyning the banks, or lining them with stones, must.. be 
resorted to. x885 IV. Somerset Word-bk., Steen, to build 
up without mortar the circular wall of a well.. 1 I’ve a.got 
good s tones, I’ll steen un up well ’. 1891 Antiquary Nov. 208 
Ibe lower part of this was steined with oak boards, 
b, dial. (See quot.) 

1886 IV. Somerset \Yord-bk,, Steen, . .2. To put fresh metal 
on a road. 

Hence Bteened ppl. a. 

17a! Mortimer Hush. (ed. g) II. 283 He had several times 
seen at the pulling up of such old [ox] Stalls, some that have 
had a well steen'd Channel under the Planks, leading to a 
large steined Receptacle without the Stall. 1863 Arclutol, 
CantianaV. ig, I found another steined grave of Caen stone. 

Steen, obs. [orm of Steak. 

II Stee&bolc(sttf'nbpk). Alsosteeriboo(k, -buck, 
eteinboo(k, -bok, -buck, steinbok. [Du. steen- 
bok, f. steen Stoke sb. + bok Buck sb}- Cf.*STBiK- 
boqk.] A small South African antelope, Rhapki- 
aros campestris. 

*775 Masson Joum, Cape in Phil. Trans. LXVI. 293 Some 
had the skin of a steenbock hung over their breast. 1850 
R, G. Cum Ming Hunter's Life S. Afr. (190a) 157/2 Return- 
ing,.! shot a steinbok, 1893 F. C. Selous Trav. S. E. 
■Africpfi 3* He has shot everykind of game in Africa, from 
a stemhuok to an elephant. 1894 Lydekkkk Roy. Nat. 
Hist. II. 307 Although the name steinbok is properly 
restricted to a single species of antelope, it will be found fettl 
*9*3 C. Pettwan Africanderisms , Steenbok. . .Raphicerus 
camfiestns, The word is frequently corrupted to Stembojc, 
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I (I Steeubrass (str-nbras). S. Afr, Also 8 
I Bteenbras(s)en, 9 -brassezn, ateembraa. [Cape 
Du., f. Du. steen stone + brasem bream.] A sea- 
bream, Pagellus lilhopiathus. 

1791 tr. Le I ' aidant's Trav. I. 22 There are plenty of fish 
l at the Cape. Among t hose most valued . . are the rooman.., 
sltenlrasen. .and some others. 1801 J. Barrow Tutv.S. 
Afr. I. i. 30 Next to the Roman are the red and the white 
1 Steenbrassems. x§\o Encycl. Brit. V. 230/2 [Cape Colony.] 
The sieenbrass and geelbeck are common in the estuaries 
t and bays. 1914 19th Cent. Sept. 591 [Walfish Kay.] Oth r 
I fish are harders (grey mullet), stcembras, and barbers. 

Steene, obs. form of Steak. 

1 Steening (stlniij), vbl. sb. Also steaming, 

J staining jT. Steen o. + *iks 1.] 

1 . concr. The lining of a 'well or other excavation. 

I 1767 Ann. Reg., Chron. 56/1 The steining [of the well] fel 

in upon him and inclosed him at the bottom. _ 1783 Phil. 

! Trans. LXXiV. 13 A brick steening, of two bricks thick in 
! tarris, [was] raised gradually towards the top of the well. 

I 1898 F. Davis Sitchester 40 They [the wells) were mostly 
' lined with a flint steining as far as the water. 

2 . dial. a. A paved ford across a river. 

I 1838 Holloway Prav. Diet , S leaning. 1887 S. H. A. 
Hervey in lYedwore Chron. 1. 288 (E.D.D.) Heie I sup. 
pose was once a stream; find they crossed it by a stenning. 

3 b. (See quot.) 

1886 IV. Somerset Word-lk., Steening,. .2. The metal 
fresh laid on a road. 

SteenHrk, steinkirk (stf-nksik). Hist. 

, Also 8 stinkirk. [a. F. ( ’cremate & la) Steinkerke , 
Steinkerque, from the victory of Steenkerke (Bel- 
i gium) gained by the French over the English and 
their allies on 3 Aug. 1692. 

It has long been common to give the names of victories to 
new patterns of attire etc. introduced about the time of the 
battle. It is said that in France the designation A la Stein - 
f kerke had a great temporary vogue as applied to clothing, 

| jewellery, cosmetics, and the like. According to Voltaire, 
the original cravate a la Steinkerke simulated the appear- 
ance of negligence, in allusion to the disordered dress of the 
French nobles when hastily summoned to the battle.] 

A kind of neckcloth (worn both by men and 
women), having long laced ends hanging down ot 
twisted together, and passed through a loop or ring. 

1694 D’Urfey Don Quixote r. Pro!., The Modish Spark 
may Paint, and lie in Paste, Wear a huge Steinkirk twisted 
tohisWaste. 2x695 Halifax Wks. (1912)162 Ifthejudges 
upon the Bench should.. be Cloathea like the Jockeys at 
New-Market, or wear Jack-Boots and Steenkirks. 1695 
Congreve Love for I.. 1. xiii. [xiv], There are huge Propor- 
tion'd Criticks, with long Wigs, Lac’d Coats, Steinkerk Cra- 
vats, and terrible Faces. 1697 Dryden Yirg. Past. Pref. 
**'*2b, The Beau presses into their Dressing-Room, ..to 
adjust his own Steenzkirk [sic] and Peruke. 1704 Cibber 
Careless Husb. v. 54 Stage-dii., Takes her Steinkxrk from 
her Neck, and lays it gently over his Head. 1707 Mrs. 
Centuvre Platonick Lady m. i, Milliner. And a long 
Neck and a hollow Breast, first made use of the Stinkirk. 
1711 Addison Sped. No. 128 F xi A Fnshion makes its Pro- 
gress much slower into Cumberland than into Cornwall... 
The Steenkirk arrived but two months ago in Newcastle. 

1818 Scott Rob Roy xxxi, I had yielded up *ny cravat (a 
smart Steinkirk,. .and rich!}’' laced). 1854 Ainsworth Jack 
Sheppard III. xiii, [He wore] a muslin cravat, or steenkirk, 
as it was termed, edged with the finest point lace. x86g 
Mrs. Palliser Lace xxv. 300 These old-fashioned articles 
of jewellery were worn to fasten, .the lace Steinkirk. 

Steep (stip), sb . 1 Forms : (5 stipe), 6 atepe, 
(steppe), 6-7 ateepe, (8 stip, stiep), 7- steep, 
[f. Steep®.] 

1 . The process of steeping or soaking; the state 
of being steeped, esp. iu phr. (Jo lay ) \ a steep (obs.), 
f in a steep (obs.), in steep. 

c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 1. 16 Take ]>e brothe, be pouches 
& pelyuerys wer sodoun in, in a stipe or on fay re brede. 
15x6 Gt. Herbal ccccxvii. (X529) Y v b, And let the fylynge 
lay a stepe a day and a nygnt in vynegyre. 1563 T, Gale 
Antidot. 11. 25 Let all these be beaten together and layed in 
stepe in Rose water. x6ox Holland Pliny xxxii. vii. II. 439 
The same ought first to be cut or shred small, and then to 
lie infused or in steepe a whole day and a night in water or 
vinegre. 1707 Mortimer Husb. 175 Take Plantain, Rue, 
[etc.].. of each an handful, . .lay them in steep in a Pint of 
old wash. X709LADYG. Baillib HouseholdBh. (1911) 74 For 
makeingastipof mailt. .^6.0.0. 1765 M useum R ust. I II, a 20 
If barley is left too long on the steep in the same water, the 
water will grow slimy. 1800 Act 41 Geo. Ill, c. 6 {title) For 
shortening., the Time of keeping in Steep for malting, Bar- 
ley damaged by Rain. 1851 A. Marshallo! H. Schroeder 
Ann. Yorksh. (1851) I. 419 Turning the beets inside out for 
the second steep. 1876 Encycl. Brit. IV. 267/2, 81 j bushels 
of good dry barley will, after forty-eight hours steep, swell 
' to exactly xoo bushels. 1893 W. R. Mackintosh Around 
Orkney Peat Fires 11. (1905) 126 A farmer, .had just taken 
Ins malt out of steep, when two excisemen paid him a visit, 
b. fig. 

J59 * Nashe P.Penilesse 18 b, I liaue tearmos (if I be vext) 
laid in steepe in Aquafortis. 1615 Chapman Odyss. 11. 2g 
She. .sweete sleepe Powr’d on each wooer; which so laid in 
steepe Their drowsie temples, that each brow did nod. 1627 
Sanderson Serm. ad Pop. vi. § 21. (1632) 523 He. .doth but 
lay more rods in steepe for his own back. 1895 1 Ian Mac- 
laren \ Briar Busk 255 Man [doctor], ye 'ill need tae pit 
yir brains in steep. Is she clean beyond ye ? 

+ 2 . The steep : the midday plunge taken by a 
stag in hot weather. 

1486 ££. St. A Ibans e iiii b, To the stepe then thay goon 
yche hole day at noon,. .The cause of the steepe is to weere 
hym fro the flee. 1576TURBERV. Venerie xxxvii. 100 A Hai t 
goeth to the steepe at noone in the heate of the day to keepe 
him from the flye. Ibid. 244 He goeth to the Steppe. 
f 3 , ? A steeping vessel. Obs.ttfrq- 1 . 


1614 in W. S. Gibson Hist. Monast. Tynemouth (1846) II. 
M2 Repay ring the Malthowse, Host and Steep, lx.s. 

4 . The liquid in which a thing is placed to undergo 
soaking or maceration ; a prepared liquor used as 
a dyeing bath or cleansing wash ,* in Agric. a wash 
for seeds ; often with qualifying word, as alum, 
bran, lime steep , etc. 

1739 tr. Duhamels Husb. 1. xvi. (1762) 102 Steeps were 
brought very early into use in husbandry. *805 R. W. 
Dickson Pract. Agric. 1. 446 Steeps or pickles of these kinds 
appear to have been principally made use of for preparing 
wheat, in order to prevent it from being affected with disease. 
1839 Ure Diet. Arts 600 The manufacturer.. is.. careful to 
ensure their purification by subjecting them to a weak lime 
steep. x88a Crookfs Dyeing <5- Tissue-Printing 134 The 
second peachwood beck may be saved and used for the first 
peachwood steep of the next lot. 1897 W. G. Smith tr. Von 
Tubettfs Dis. Plants 65 Sterilization of the seed, .is chiefly 
carried out by the use ot 1 steeps ’, which kill the smut-spot es 
adherent to the seed. 

5 . = Rennet sb . 1 

1688 Holme Armoury in. 244/1 Bad Cheese, .made of 
Burnt Milk, and of stinking and bad Runnet or Steep. *769 
Mrs. Raffald Eng. Honsekfr. (1778) 255 To make Cream 
Cheese. Put one large spoonful of steep to five quarts of 
afterings. 1845 Jml. R. Agric. Sac. VI. 1. xo8 The rennet, 
or steep as it is commonly called, is next added. 1895 E. 
Rydings Manx Tales 65 And, Mrs. Kelly, I'll be sendin’ 
you a boddle of steep. 

b. Sc. The plant Ranunculus Jlammula. 

1894 J. Shaw in R. Wallace Country Schoolm. (1899) 354 
Steep, Ranunculus ilammula, from its acting like rennet. 

Stsap (slip), a. sb.% and adv. Foims : 1 stdap, 
3 steap, strep, 3-6 stepe, (4 steppe), 4-7 steepe, 

5 steype, 6 stipe, stype, stiepe, 0-7 Sc. steip, 
7 stiep, 7- steep. [OE. stiap. corresp. to OFris. 
stdp, MHG. *slouf (as sb. with the sense ‘ steep, 
declivity’, in the proper name Ifohensiaufeit) 
OTeut. type *slaupo f. Teut. root *sleup- : staup- : 
stup- : see Stoop z>.] A. adj. 

+ 1 . Extending to a great height ; elevated, lofty. 
Beowulf 222 (Gr.) Beorgas steape. a xooo Riddles iv. xo 
(Gr.) WeallasbeofiaS steape ofer stiwitum. c 1205 Lay. 19815 
[They] mid eorSe & mid stanen stepne hul makede. 13 . . E.E. 
Allit.P. B. 1396, & Baltazar vpon bench was busked to sete, 
Stepe stayred stones of his stoute throne, a 1400-50 IVars 
Alex. 4828 A cliffe at to j>e cloudis seined, [ at was so staiie 

6 so stepe. c 1440 Prornfi. Parv. 474/ 1 Steepe, nowt lowe, 
elevatus, asccnaens. 16x5 Chapman Odyss. 1. 200 To a roome 
they came, Steepe, and of state. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 135 
Wheredelicious Paradise, . . Crowns with her enclosure green, 
..the champain head Of a steep wilderness. 1738 Wesley 
Hymn, * Eternal Wisdom ' ix, Thy Breath can raise the 
Billows steep, Or sink them to the Sand. 

t b. = ‘ High ’ in certain transferred uses. Of 
■warriors or their attributes : Of high courage, 
noble. Of a voice : High, loud. Obs. 

CX205 Lay. 1532 per wes moni steap mon mit^ stele to- 
swngen. Ibid. 1541 Cu5 nu ]>ine strengSa & Jnna stepa 
main. Ibid. 5B79 And make we. .auer alcbe haepe hertoje 
staepne. *3.. Coer de L. 5985 Kyng Richard., cry yd on 
hym with voys ful stepe, ‘ Home, schrewe i ’ 

2 . + a. Of eyes : Projecting, prominent (also 
steep-out) ; staring ; glaring with passion. 

r xooo jElfric Horn. I. 456 He haeflS steape eagan [= L. 
c oculi grandes ', Pass. S. Bartholomsei], a 1**5 Leg. Hath, 
307 pe keiser bistarede hire wiS swioe steape ehnen hwil 
pat ha spek pus. c 1390 Sir Beues 685 Wip stepe eijen & 
rowe bren So lojwliche he gan on hem sen, . . J>ai were aferde. 
c 1386 Chaucer Prol. sox His heed was balled.. Hise eyen 
stepe, and rollynge in his heed. 1397 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R. hi. xvii. (1495) 64 Grete and stepe eyen [L. octtlus 
eminens ].. se not well aferre : but depe eyen se wel aferre. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 3758 Crispe herit was the kyng, . . Stokyn 
ene out stepe with a streught loke. Ibid. 7724 His Ene 
[were] leuenaund with light as a low fyn, With stremys full 
stithe in his stepe loke. c X400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. 
Lordsh. 1x5 He pat hauys steepe-owt eghen [L. oculos 
extensos ] ys malicious Sc feloun. a 1450 Lovelich Grail xiii. 
651 With grete stepe Eyen In his hed Also. 1555 Watre- 
man Fardle Rations n, x. 2x2 The Tartares are very de- 
formed, . .hauyng great stiepe eyes. 

fb. Of jewels, eyes, stars: Brilliant. In later 
use only of eyes, in the poetical phrase steep and 
gray. Obs. 

a xooo Gnomic Verses i. 23 (Gr.) 5im sceal on bringe stan- 
dan steap & geap. a xooo Sal. <5- Sat. 284 (Gr.) N e maeg hit 
steorra ne stan ne se steapa gimm. .wihtebeswican. a 12*5 
Leg. Hath, 1647 A deorewurSe wal, schininde, & schenre, 
°f 3jmstanes steapre pen is eni steorre. a 1225 St. Marker. 
9 His twa ehnen steappre pene steorren ant pene jimstanes 
ant brad as hascins. cx 330 King <f Tars xg Eyyen stepe 
and grave. 13.. E. E. A llit, P. 6. 583 By-J)enk pe sum- 
tyme,. WhoJ>er he f>ac stykked vche a stare in vebe steppe 
y?e, 3if hym self be bore blynde hit is a brod wonder, a 1520 
Skelton P. Sfiarowe 1014 Her eyen gray and stepe Causeth 
myne hert to lepe, 1577 Grange Golden Afihrod. G j b, Hir 
twinckling eyne bothe steepe and grey, they seeme like 
Christall cleare. 

3 . Of a hill, mountain, cliff : Having an almost 
perpendicular face or slope, precipitous. Of a 
gradient or slope, a staircase, ete. : High-pitched. 

The se'nse prob. goes back to OE., bu . is difficult to authen- 
ticate, as when applied to mountains, cliffs, etc. the word 
prob. expressed a mixed notion of senses x and 3. 

ciaoo Ormin 11379 & Set te deofell . . bi ohhte hitnm onn an 
lawe patt wass well swipe staep & beh. 13. . K. Alls. 7041 
Theo path on mount was narwe and stepe, In valeys, qark 
and deope. 1533 Elyot Cast. Heltke (1539) 5° b, Stronge or 
violente exercises be these, .clymrayng or walkyng against 
a stipe vpright hyll. 1549 Thomas Hist. Italie i6x, I thynke 
the stipe descent of the hill causethi that theyhaue not roome 
enough to make theyr stretes large. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. 
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IV. i. 2 Was that the King that spurd his horse so hard. 
Against the steepe vprising of the hill ? *603 Verstecan 
Dec. Intcll. iv. 98 These chfs..are..as it weie cut of stiep 
or straight down, from the top to the bottom, 16x0 Holland 
Camden's Brit. 344 A mighty ridge of steepe high Cliffs 
[L. cautium eminent ia], .runneth for seaven miles or there 
about, as far as to Dover. 1611 Bible Matt. viii. 32 The 
whole herd of swine ramie violently downe a steepe place 
into the Sea. 1667 Milton P . L. 11. 71 The way seems 
difficult and steep to scale With upright wing against a 
higher foe. a vjoo Evelyn Diary 28 Aug. 1670, Those huge 
steepe stayres ascending to it. 1718 Lady M. W. Montagu 
Let. to Mrs. T— 25 Sept., The descent is. .steep and slip- 

pery. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St.-Picrre’s Stud, Mat. (1799) I, 
137 The declivity of the bason of the Sea is much steeper than 
that of the bounding lands. 18*3 Shelley Q. Mao ix. 218 
Again the burning wheels inflame The steep descent of 
Heaven's untrodden way. 1838 Arnold Mist. Rome I. 32 
The hills of Rome are., low in height but with steep and 
rocky sides. 1876 Miss Braddon J. Haggard's Dan. 11 . 
17 The narrow path, .had been cut into steps where the slope 
was steepest. 1884 [see Gradient sb. x]. 
b. transf. of movement, poet. 

1603 Drayton Barons' Wars vr. xxii, That slippery way 
Where the most worldly prouident doe slide, Feeling the 
bteepe fall threatning sure decay. 1667 Milton P. L. hi. 
74 i [He] Throws his steep flight in many an Aerie wheele. 
x8i8 Shelley Homer's Hymn to Sun 22 His rapid steeds 
soon bear him to the West; Where their steep flight his 
hands divine arrest. 

fo. Of a ditch, cave or the like t Haying pre- 
cipitous sides or entrance. Obs. 

2368 Grafton Chron. II. 974 With diuers fortresses in the 
ditches, which were so broatle and so plummc steepe thnt 
was wonder to baholde. *398 Extracts Burgh Rcc. Glas - 
goto (1876) 189 His stcip tiocht and wolt biggit bo him, 
1601 Ibid,, Ane steip troche. x6o8 Tofsell Serpents 10 
Ouid writetli : Longo enput extulit nntro Crcrulcus serpens, 
..That is— The greenish Serpent exlolld her head fiom 
denne so steepe. 

f d. Of a forehead : Upright, high. Obs. rare- 1 . 
igog Hawes Past. Pleas, xxx. (Percy Soc.) 146 Her fore- 
head stepe, with fayre browes ybent, 
t e. Of water: Having a headlong course, flowing 
precipitously. OF rain (Sir,) : Pouring. Obs. 

C1330 Arth. * Merl. 1430 Her vnder is a 3m do depo A 
water, bojic swift & slepo. 1634 M h.i on Comus 07 And the 
gilded Car of Day, His glowing Axle doth allay I11 the steep 
Atlantick stream, c 1633 — Ps. txxxi. 31, I tri'd thee at 
the water steep Of Menba renown’d. 1639 A. Hay Diary 
(S.H.S.) 149 M 1, Ro‘ Broun and I cam away from Lancrick 
in a very steep raine. 

f. Coalmining, Of a seam or measure : Having 
a high inclination. , 

1883 Grbslky Gloss. Coal-mining 239 Steep seams [of coal]. 
*892 Labour Commission Gloss., Steep Measures, a dcscrip- 
tion of the seams of coal on the South crop. . in South Wales, 
which arc highly inclined. 

4 . In occasional figurative uses. (Very common 
in Milton.) a. Of an aim, an undertaking, etc. : 
Arduous, full of difficulty, ambitious. 

*398 Bastard Chrestol. iv. xii. 8s His hecdlesse good and 
steepe presumptuousnesse. 1816 Byron Ch. liar. 111. tv, 
They were gigantic minds, and their steep aim Was, Titan- 
like, on daring doubts to pile Thoughts which [etc.]. 

+ b. Of a difficulty : Hard to surmount. Obs. 
,1644 Milton A reop. (Arb.) 32 To which [bound of civill 
liberty], .wee are already in good part arriv’d, and yet from 
such a steepe disadvantage of tyranny and superstition 
grounded into our principles as was [etc.], 
t o. = Headlong a. a. Obs. 

*6x6 B, Jonson Forest xi, Who . .Would, at suggestion of a 
steepe desire, Cast himsclfc from the spire Of all his liappi- 
iiess 7 1649 Milton Eikon. 42 The slay and bupport of all 
things from that steop ruiu to which he had nigh brought 
them. 1633 — Ps. vii. 60 With mine steep. 1667 — P. L. 
vi. 324 It met The sword of Satan with steep force to smile 
Descending. 

Of inequalities, contrasts : Violent, extreme. 
*856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Result Wks. (Bohn) II. 136 
1 he feudal system survives in the steep inequality of pro- 
perty and privilege. Ibid., Manners ibid. II. 31 The range 
of nations from which London draws, and the steep contrasts 
of condition, create the picturesque in society. 

5 . slang. Excessive, extravagant, ‘stiff', ‘tali’. 
Of a price, an amount: Exorbitant, Of a story, 
etc. : Exaggerated, incredible. 

*856 ‘ Apr. XLVII. 36a (Thornton Amer. 
Gloss.) He’s too steep in his price, anyway. 1837 Chicago 
Tribune 17 Oct. (Bartlett), Ono hundred and ten Winnebago 
Indians, wearing their blankets, voted the Democratic ticket ; 
but the agent thought Lhis was rather steep, so he afterwards 
crossed that number fi om the list. *893 Westm. Gas, 22 Apr. 
4/3 This is rather a steep statement, even for a party that 
exists on credit. 1901 Munsey’s Mag. XXIV. 441/x Forty 
thousand marks.. is a pretty sleep price even for a royal 
motor carriage. 

0. altrib, and Comb., as steep-grade adj. ; chiefly 
parasynthetic, as steep-backed , -faced, -gabled, 
•pitched, -pointed, -roofed, - scarped , -sided, -streeted; 

T steepward adv. ? on a steop slope. Also Steep- 
down, Steep-tq, Steep-up, Steepwise. 

1889 F. Cowpcu Captain of Wight 227 The old man once 
more turned to climb the ’’steep-backed hill. 1894 J. C. 
Atkinson Old Whitby 60 The "steep-faced cliff. 1913 
Blackiu. Mag. Jan. 124/a A "steep-gabled house. 1896 
Daily News 25 Feb. 5/4 The . . "steep-grade tramway, 1885 
Warren & Cleverly Wand. Beetle 140 We swung under the 
bridge, and ran in to the "steep-pitched landing. 191a ‘Guy 
Thorne ’ Great A cccptance x,(i 9x5) 253 Turrets with "steep- 
pointed roofs. 18*4 Scott Wav. viu, The house, which 
seemed to consist of two or three high, narrow, and "steep- 
roofed buildings. 1878 Ramsay Phys. Geog. xviii. 296 The 
"steep-scarped front.. faces to the north-west. 1836 Kane 
Arct. Expl. I. ix. 93 Large gorges.. generally "steep-sided. 


187a M. Collins Plunges for Pearl I. vi. 116 The "steep- 
streeted little town of Silveroar. 1588 Kyd Househ. Philos. 
Wks. (1901) 270 Whether it lie "steepeward downe the hyls, 
vneasie and painful to be past. 

B. sb. 

1 . The declivity 01 slope of a mountain, hill, 
cliff ; a steep or precipitous place. 

*555 Eden Decades [ Arb.) 133 Ryuers..wherwithalsuche 
trees as are planted on the stiepe or foote of the mountaynes, 
as vines, .arewatered. imoShaks. Mids. N. tt.i. 69 Whyart 
thou heere Come from the farthest steepe [Qo. 1 steppe] of 
India? X615G. Sandys Trav.vj Having climbed the moun- 
ts steepe towards the sea. 1687 Milton P.L. iv.68o How 
often from the steep Of echoing Hill . , have we heard Celestial 
voices. X72X De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 76 On thesteep 


bulwarks, No towers along the steep. x86x M. Arnoid 
Southern Night 23 There, where Gibraltar's cannon’d steep 
O erfrowns the wave. 1883 Mrs. Ritchie Bk. Sibylsx. 2 The 
old ..highroad., winds its way lesolutelyup thesteep. 1899 
Daily Nevis 24 Oct. 5/4 He broke and fell back, being driven 
pell meil over the steeps to the rear of his position. 

transf, x86o Dickens etc. Message fr. Sea iv. Christm, 
Star. (1874) 182 Having.. launched the boat down the steep 
of the deck, into the water, 
b. poet . of the sky. 

*697 Dryden Virg. Georg, 1. 602 The setting Sun survey, 
When down the steep of Heav’n he drives the Day. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1 . n. i, Behold the new morning glittering 
down the eastern steeps. 1850 S. Dobell Roman ii.36 Let 
me breathe thee round the base Of the celestial steep. 1878 
Joaquin Miller Songs of Italy 87, I have looked to the 
steeps of the starry sky. 

G.fig. 

* 74 * Young A t. TA. vii. 705 By straining up the steep of 
excellent,. What gains she? X780 J. Adams in Fain. Lett. 
(1876) 380 Heicules marches here in full view of the steeps 
of vntue on one hand and the flowery paths of pleasure on 
the other. *877 L. Morris Epic of Hades m. 32 For 
Knowledge is a sleep which few may climb, While Duty is 
a path which all may tread. 1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect 
II. 132 His first wife helped him up the steep, cheered him 
on the way [etc,]. 19x0 W. James Mem. <$■ Stud. 273 The 
notion of n sheep’s paradise like that revolts, they say, our 
higher imagination. Where then would be the steeps of life? 

+ 2. A steep (advb. phr.), steeply sloping. Obs. 
i 573 “ 8 ° Tusser Husb. (1878)98 Somemakcth a hollowncs, 
halfe a foot deepe, with fower sets in it, scL slant wise a steepe. 
C. adv. 

1. With a sleep slope, abruptly. 

1348 Thomas It at. Diet. (1550), Rattessa, quickcnessc, or 
the goyng slype vp hyll. 1548 Elyot's Diet., Prserupti, 
slype without any bendyng. 

2. To run steep - to run high (High adv. 9 ). 

*894 Outing (U.S.) XXIV. 475/2 Otheis..nre never so 

happy as when enjoying a glorious thresh to windward, with 
..the sea running bleep, 
f 0 . Willi the eyes wide open. Obs. 

* 4 < • Guy Warm, 7730 He lokytl vp steype starandc. 

4 . Comb, with pres, and pa. pplcs., ns steep- 
ascending, - lending , -cut, -descending, - hanging ; 
-rising, -yawning. 

* 7 * 7 - 4 ? Thomson Summer 60B The *stcep-ascending eagle 
sonrs With upward pinions through the flood of day. *338 
Elyot Did,, Accliue, "stepe bendyngc. X90X Harper's 
Mag. CII. 741/2 They found themselves on top of a ♦steep- 
cut bluff. 17*8 Thomson spring Seasons [1730) 4X Tbe j 
trembling Steed .. ".steep-descending stems The headlong ' 
Torrents foaming down the Hills. 1591 Sylvester Du 
B artas 1. vii. 26 Here from a craggy Rock’s "steep-hanging 
boss. .A silver Brook in bi oken streams doth gush. Ibid. 11. 
iii. in, Lam 639 Can we (like Birds) with stiTl.*stecp.rising 

S Surmount these Mountains? 1723 Armstrong Ttuit, 
s. 177 Misc, Wks. 1770 I. 157 A gulph that swallows 
vision, with wide mouth "Steep-yawning to leceive them. 
Steep (slip), ».l Forms : 5-6 stepe, stipe, 5-7 
steepe, 6 stiep(e, stype, (steyp), pa.pple. stept, 
6-7 steap, 6- steep. [Of difficult etymology. On 
the assumption that (notwithstanding the late date 
at which it is recorded) the vb. represents an OE. 
*stlepan, *stipan , it would be the formal equivalent 
of aw. stopa, Da, stebe, Norw, sloypct, to steep 
(seeds, barley for malting) OTeut. type *staupjan , 
perhaps f. *s(a;rpo-/n (OE. si tap, ON. staup, Stoup) 
vessel for liquor. Of. Notw. setja korn i staup « 
to put corn in steep (see Steep sb.P). 

The mod. Scandinavian words cited coincide in form with 
a verb meaning to cast down, to cast (metals), to run (candles, 
etc.) into a mould, which des sends from ON. stoypa of the 
same meaning, a causative of ON. stripa (once), Sw. stupa to 
Stoop. It is pbonologically impossible that, as is usually 
supposed, the Eng. word can be a. ON, stoyfia ; and even if 
it bo referred to an OE. *stlepan corresponding to the ON. I 
vb., the development of sense appears less natural on this 
view than on that suggested above,] 1 

1 . trans. To soak in water or other liquid ; 
chiefly, to do so for the purpose of softening, 
altering in properties, cleansing, or the like, or for 
that of extracting some constituent. Const, in, 
rarely with. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xviii. 84 pa! take aide peper and 
stepez it and strewez apon it spume of stluer. c 1420 Liber 
Cocorum (1863) 46 Fyrst sethe by mustuls. . In water, . . per 
in poustepe white brede fayre. c 1440 Ballad, on Husb. xti. j 
545 Elite olyues xi dayes stepe In oil barm. 1330 Pai sgr. ' 
734/2, 1 stepe, I lays in water, or lay a stepe any salte raeate j 
to take out the brine, je destrempc . Stepe this salt fyssbe. 1 
*533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1339) 41 Also wyne. . wherin rootes 1 
of perseley or fenel be stieped. 1561 Hollybush Horn. 
Apoth , 34 b, A slyce of bread styped in colde water. 1565 1 


Jewel Dcf. Apol. (1611) 463 The Priests., vsed to dip or to 
stipe the tsacied Body of our Lord vnder forme of Bread in 
the consecrated Blood and so to giue it to the people. 1377 
Harrison England 1. 11. vi. (1877) 156 Our Mault is made of 
the best Barley, which is steeped in a cysterne. .vntyll it be 
thorowlye soked. X587 Greene Tritameronw, I r b, Hanni- 
ball . .stieped poyson in a cuppe of drinke. 15946V?. Huswife s 
Handmaid Kiichin 43 Take faire bread and Vinigar, & 
steep the bread with some of the same broth. 1611 Shaks. 
Wait. T. ii. i. 40 There may be in the Cup A Spider steep’d. 
1617 Moryson I tin. 1. 114 Into the foresaid Lake they cast 
flax, which will be steeped in that water in 14 houres. 1397 
Duyden yirg. Georg. 1. 280 Some steep their Seed, and some 
in Cauldrons boil. X769 Mrs. Raspald Eng. Housekpr. 
w. 7®>.® 9 Steep your ham all night in water. x8oo G. Rose 
D iau.es [ 1860) 1 . 284 The distillers steep their malt a fort- 
night befote they can use it. x8ts J. S»m H Hanoi ama ScL 
& Art II. 823 When lie steeped seeds.. in a stiong solution 
of liver of sulphur, he never lost a seed by vermin. 1844 
G. Dodd Textile Manuf. v. 148 The [flax] plants aie then 
. .steeped, a very impoitant operation. 1849 Balfour Man. 
Lot . § 248 Some_ have advocated a system of steeping 
seeds and grains in certain solutions before sowing them 
1890 Hardwi cke's Sci.-Gossip XXVI. 53 The Hottentots. . 
use the leaves steeped in brandy for all sorts of complaints 
b. absol. To soak barley or malt. 

1390-1 Earl Derby's Exped, (Camden) 74 Pro ij fattes. . 
pro slepyng yn. 1468 Con, Leet-ble. 338 ]>at noman.,fcch 
watir pens to brue nor to stepe with, vp Jro peyn of iiij d. 

o. To plunge or bathe (one’s face, eyes, limbs, 
etc.) in water. Somewhat rare. 

*579 Spenser Sheplu Cal. Mar. n6 But see the Welkin 
thicks apace, And stouping Phebus sieepes his face. 1708 
N. Blundell Diary (1893) 62, I Steeped my Feet in hot 
Whey, .to make my Cornes come out. 1863 Dickens Mat. 
Fr. ill. xv, l have steeped my eyes in cold water. 1893 
Stevenson Catriona vii, I sat by the lake side. ., and there 
steeped my wrisis and laved my temples. 

transf, 18x7 Shelley Rev. Islam 1. li, The wingless boat 
paused where an ivory stair Its fretwork in the crystal sea 
did steep. 

d. transf. Of mist, vapour, smoke, light : To 
‘ bathe envelop like a flood. 

1798 Coleridge Anc. Mariner vi. xvii. Tbe moonlight 
steeped in stlcntness The steady weathercock. *817 Shelley 
Rev. Islam 1. ii, Long trains of tremulous mist began to., 
steep The orient sun in shadow, i860 Tvndall Glac. 1. v.37 
The Glacier. . was also steeped for a time in the same putplo 
light. 1887 Miss Braddon Like <j- Unlike x, Every room 
was steeped ia tobacco. 1890 Bridges Shorter Poems 1, ii. 1 
A river-mist is steeping The trees. 

2 . To soak, saturate, thoroughly moisten. Const. 
*«> rarely with (water, blood, dye, etc.); also 
?.)» to be wet throt 

Then she with liquors 

. . - — jk should him hastily : 

Ibid. in. 1. 65 Drops of put pie bloud.. Which did her 
iuly sinuck with staines of vermeil steepe. 1393 Shaks. 
?i n * '■ 6a ^ Napkin, steeped in the harmless© 

, y°odOfsweet young Rutland. *633 Ld. Warriston Diaiy 
(b.H.S.) 185 Evm so that with tears iny naipkiu was Jyk on 
steaped in waiter [rie], 1717 Pope Itiadxu 729 His Coursers 
steep d in Sweat, and stain'd with Goie. 1730 Ibid. xvn. 415 
A sanguine T01 rent steeps the reeking Ground. I7685 tsrnb 
6 cut. fount. (1778) II. X77 [Maria) My handkerchief, .was 
d too much already to bo of use. 18x2 J. W11 son Isle 
<’f Palms 1. 303 Oh I must those eyes be steep’d in tears. 
1849 Aytovn Lays Scott. Cavaliers (ed. a) 20 Never yet was 
royal banner Steeped in such a costly dye. 189a t’erney 
eft 1 ' 5 There was probably little or no glass in the house 
ofHenry VII.’s tunc 1 linen steeped inoit was the substitute. 
1898 Shetld. News 27 Aug. 1E.D.D.) My claes wis dat wye 
steepid 'at da watter ran doon ower my hide. 

JkT\ *§95 Shaks. John hi. iv. 147 For he that steepes his 
safetie in ti ue blood, Shall finde but bloodie safely. 1607 
Dekker & Wf.bsiku Sir T, Wyat B j b, See, on my knee-, 

I humbly take my leaue, And steep my wordes with leaies. 

b. To soak or imbrue (a weapon, etc.) in blood, 
poison, etc. 

. *594 Kyd Cornelia u. 283 Would Death had steept his dart 
in Lcrnas blood. 1594 Chatman Shadow rfNt . C j, No pen 
can any thing eternall wright, That is not steept in humor of 
the Night. x6oa Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 533 With tongue in 
Venome steep'd. 18*7 Shelley Rev. Islam vii. i, Time, 
though he wield the darts of death and sleep, And those 
tlmcc mortal barbs in his own poison steep. 

o, kyperbolically. To 4 soak’ in alcoholic liquor: 
with reference to constant or excessive drinking ; 
chiefly in passive. Also, to deaden, stupefy (one’s 
memory, senses^, to drown (grief, etc.) in liquor. 

<11592 Greene fas. IP, 1735 Our lolly horsekeeper, being 
v ell stept in licor, confessed to ine the stealing of my maisters 
writings. x6ox B. Jonson Poetaster hi. v, And Hue like 
them, That. . euery eu'en, with neat wine steeped be. 1649 
Lovelace Poems 97 When thirsty grtefe in Wine we si cepe. 
1746 Francis tr. JHor., Sat. 11. i. xo S»lm o'er the Tiber, if 
> ou want to sleep. Or the dull Sense in t’ other Bottle sleep. 
x8ax Scott Keniiw , iii, Unless my memory fails me, (for I 


ight n't De auie to keep 

1 Ah, thin be the lioly Nelly, v e'll steep biro yet.' 1856 
Rmkrson Eng. Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) II. 31 Awealthy, 
juicy, broad-chested creature, steeped in ale and good cheer. 
1862 Miss Braddon LadyAudley xxxiii, He was steeped to 
the very lips in alcohol 

d. Jig. \ jocular) To * wet ’, initiate or celebrate 
by a drink. 

1765 Sterne Tr. Shandy vm. xxviii, Here's a crown, cor- 
poral, to begin with, to steep thy commission. 

3 . In various metaphorical applications, 
a. To ‘ bathe ’ (the heart, head, limbs, etc.) in 
slumber or rest. 

139 * Spenser Virg. Gnat 245 Sleep ? Which.. In quiet 
rest his molten heart did steep. 1633 Quarles Embl. 1 . vii, 
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I? this a time lo steepe Thy braines in vast full slumbers? 
1697 Drvdlv I’trg. t tcorg. iv. sySWhen once in 1’eds their 
weary Limbs they steep, No buzzing bounds disturb their 
Golden Sleep. 18*7 Keble Chr.-Y., Sun of my soul ii, when 
the soft dews of kindly sleep My wearied eyelids gently 
steep. 1833 Tennyson Lotos- Eaters 6 6 We only toil . . Nor 
steep our brows in slumber's, holy balm. 

to. To soak and. stupefy or deaden (grief, the 
senses) in (sleep, etc.). 

*S97 Shaks. 2 Hen. IF, in. L 8 O Sleepe,. .thou no more 
■wilt weigh my eye-lids downe, And steepe my Sences m 
Forgetfiflnesse. 160a Marston Antonio's Rev. 1. ni, My 
sense was steep’t in horrid dreames. xyjoCowPER Mother s 
Piet. 10 Fancy. .Shall steep me In ElysJan reverie. iBaa 
Lamb Elia Ser. n. Detached Thoughts on Books, She has 
snatched an hour.. to steep her cares, as in some Lethean 
cup, In spelling out their enchanting contents. 1856 Meri- 
vale Rom. Emp. I. V. 534 Messalina. .steeped the senses of 
her consort in brutal indulgences. i88a B. 1 A.KKce.Flip ii, He 
awoke with the aroma of the woods still steeping his sense& 

o. To involve deeply in a state or condition ; to 
imbue or permeate thoroughly (with, some quality); 
to make profoundly acquainted (with a subject of 
study) ; to absorb in (a pursuit). Const, in. Chiefly 
in passive ; often, to be steeped to the lips. 

*603 Chettle etc. Grissill A 4, AH his words and deedes 
are like his birth, Steept in true honor. 1604 Shaks. Oi 7 t. 
iv. ii 50 Had they.. Steep'd me in pouertie to the very 
lippes. *663 Patrick Parab. Pilgrim xxvii. (1687) *93 He 
seldom departed from meditation, but .. with .. his whole 
heart steeped in new sweetness. 1833 Tennyson Two 
V oices 47 Thou art so steeped in misery. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Ren. III. il viii, Roland, so long steeped to the lips in 
disgust and chagrin, sends in nis demission. 1850 \V. Irving 
Goldsmith, liv. 172 Langton..was still the. .enthusiastic 
scholar, steeped to the lips in Greek. 1855 Dickens Lett. 
(1880) I. 402, 1 am steeped In my story, 1856 Kingsley 
Misc. (i860) II. 130 But Milton had steeped his whole soul 
in romance. 1868 Morris Earthly Par. 1. 1. 304 Until the 
Golden Age seemed there to be. So steeped the land was in 
felicity. 1870 Huxley Lay Sertn. vi. (1874) 117 The whole 
of modern thought is steeped in science 188a Miss Brad- 
son Mt. Royal iii. She has been steeped to the lips in 
worldliness and vanity. 1908 T. O. Dykes Chr. Minister 
xiii. 142 There Is a language of devotion in which the minis- 
ter does well to atpep himself. 

4 . intr. To undergo the process of soaking in 
liquor. 

0x412 Hoccleve Dc Reg 1 Pritte. 1126 Men Yerne and 
desiren after muk so sore, pat they good fame ban leyd a 
watir yore, And Tekken neuer how longe it per stipe, c 1440 
Ballad. on Hush. it. 281 A day afore her settyng hem [sc. 
almonds] to stepe In meth is good. 1598 Epulario B ij b, 
Lay it to steepe in a little red wine. 1648 J. Beaumont 
Psyche Ih evii, He having steeping, in a box of Jett, A blacker 
Liquor. 3769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Honsekpr. {1778) 323 Put 
one ounce of isinglass to steep in cyder. 1808 Scott Mann. 
1. xxx, The midnight draught of steep, Where wine and 
spices richly steep. In massive howl. 180a Parkins ChI- 
peppcVs Eng Physician 383 Then let them all steep ten days 
in the aquavitae. 1913 Daily Graphic 24 Mar. 13/4 Basins 
of water in which salt cod was steeping so that it might be 
ready for cooking. 

b. traits/, and Jig. 

*577 Grange Golden Apkrod. E ij, As one whose browes 
had Morpheus bound and layde to stiepe ouer head and 
cares in the snowe of Tygetus. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xx. 
cxliii, The camp was wonne, and all in blood doth steepe. 
1849 Cupples Green Hand xvi. (1856) 157 A huge lake, 
fringed in by a confused hazy bluish outline steeping in the 
heat. 1914 Blackw. Mag. Feb. 231/1 In a loch at Moy the 
stars were steeping. 

6. Comb. : chiefly in the names of vessels used 
in steeping malt, flesh, etc. (cf. Steeping vbl. sb? 
4), as steep cistern , f fat (Fat sb? 3), + lead (Lead 
so . 1 5 a), f -stone (Sc. and north .), tub ; steep-grass, 
-weed, -wort, Pinguicula vulgaris, so called from 
its property of curdlingmilk ; steep-skin dial, (see 
quot) ; steep-water =» Steep sb . 1 4. 

(839 TJre Diet. Arts 93 [Malting] More barley is succes- 
sively emptied Into the “steep cistern, 1483 Cath. Angl. 
361/2 A ’‘Stepe fatte, ptipsanarium. 1350 N. C. Wills 
(Surtees 1908) 210 Astepffat of leyd. 1777 J. Liohtsoot 
Flora Scotica II. jyt Pinguicula vulgaris. ..“Steep-grass. 
14x8 Mem. Ripon iSurtee-.) HI. 142 Item j “stepelede 241. 
1582 Wills A Itw. N. C. (Surtees i860) 88 Item m the kilne 
a budge and new steapeleade. 1887 A'. Chesh. Gloss., Bag. 
skin, the stomach of a calf salted, so as to be used as rennet 
in cheese-making. Also called *Steep-skin. C1475 Cath. 


1627 Capt. Smith Sea Gram. ix. 37 The “steepe Tubs in 
the chains to shift their Beefe, Porke, or Fish in salt water. 
1867 Smyth Settlor's Wprd-bA., Steep-tub , a large tub in 
salt provisions are soaked previous to being cooked. 
3838 T. Thomson Ghent* Org» Bodies 1012 The "^teep-water 
gradually acquires a yellow colour. 1876 Encycl Brit. 
IV. 267/2 The steep-water should then be changed. 1886 
Britten & Holland Plant-n., Steep-grass, “Steep-weed, or 

Steep-wort, Pmguicula vulgaris , L. 

Hence Steeped ppl. a. 

*599 Drayton Hcroical Ep„ Geialdtm to H. Howard 
Ced. 3) 95 b, That honey-steeped gall* We oft are sayd to 
bayteour Loues withall. 1639 T. de Gray Compt. Horsem. 
348 Give hnn one of the steeped egges. 1648 Hexham n, 
Gcrot > las, Rotten or Steeped Flaxe. *7*0 N. Blundell 
Hiary (1895) 83, I Rosted my Steeped Wheat to make 
Coffy on. 

Steep (slip), v? [f. Steep «.] 

1. trans, To place in a sloping position. Now 
only dial,, to tilt (a cask). Cf. Stoop v. 

1613-16 w. Browne Brit, Past, u i. 20 Then did the God 
bet body forwards steepe, And cast hex for a while into a 
sleepe. 1837 J. F. Palmer C/ow. to Mrs. Palmer's Dialogue 


Devon Dial , To Steep, to tilt or give an inclination to a 
bairel which is nearly run out. 1886 W.Somerset word-bk. 

2 . To make a slope on the top or side of (a) a 
hedge ; ( 3 ) a stack. (See qnots.) dial. 

[а) 1741 in Heartland (Devon) Gloss, s. v, Steep, Shall not 
cut shrid lop or steep any hedge or hedges. 1837 J- -f. 
Palmer Gloss, to Mrs. Palmer’s Dialogue Devon Dial., To 
Steep , . .to dress or trimahedge. 1856 Morton Cycl. Ag> ic. 
II. 724/x (Devon.), to lade and steep hedges is to lay them 
down and bank up with earth. 

(б) 1854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss., Steep, to top up 
or make up a rick. 1887 Kentish Gloss, s. v., To steep a 
stack, is to make the sides smooth and even, and to slope it 
up to the point of the roof. 

3. intr. Of a cliff : To form a steep ; to ( drop . 
Also of the sea : To slope. 

1890 Clark Russfll Ocean Trag. I. iii. 46 He might just 
get a glimpse of green shore with a tremble of water . . steep- 
ing to it. ion Nation 16 Dec. 469/2 A huge hammer of 
mountains eight thousand feet high and steeping sheer into 
the sea. 

Steep-down, a . Obs. exc. poet. [f. Steep a. + 
Down adv. Cf. Steep-op.] Precipitous. 

1530 Palsgr. 827/1 Stepe downe, tout bets tit droycte 
lygne. 1545 Elyot Diet., Cliuosus , , . pitching doune, or 
stiepe doune. 1560 Bible (Geneva) Matt. viii. 32_The whole 
herd of swine was caryed with violence from a stiepe downe 
place into the sea. 1584-7 Greene Carde afFancie Wks. 
(Grosart) IV. 74 The cliffes so steep-downe and feareful, as 
to descend was no lesse daunger then death it selfe. 1604 
Shak s.Otk.v. ii. 280 Whip me ye Diuels..i Wash me in 
steepe.downe gulfes of Liquid fire. 1648 J. Beaumont 
Psyche in. xiv, You see Him tilt into the steep-down West 
He throws his course. 1828 Tennyson Lover's Tale 390 
Steep-down walls of battlemented rock. 

+ to. Of a shower. Obs. 

1601 W. Watson Import. Consid. (1831) 30 A steep-down 
shower of stormy sorrows. 

Steeped (stfpt), a. [f. Steep ».2 + -edL] Of 
a rock, rampart: Having a precipitous face or 
side. 0b3. exc. in steeped-to = Steep-to. 

1496 Sir F. Vere Comm. ii. (1657) 38 A massy rampier, 
with two round half bulwarks, . .not steeped and scarpedl : so 
as it was \ ery mountable. 1686 Plot StaffordsE 173 The 
sides steeped and so hanging over, that it sometimes pre. 
serves Snow all the Summer. 1858 Mere. Mar. Mag. V. 
361 The islet is., steeped to on all sides. 

Steepen (strp’n), v. [f. Steep a. + -en 6.] 

1 . intr. To become steep or steeper. 

1847 H. Miller First Impr. ix. 153 As the way steepened 
. . I could detect. . some traces of the old path. 1883 Steven- 
son Treas. I si. xxxi, But by little and little the hill began 
to steepen. 

2 . trans. jig. To increase, ‘ pile on *, * heap up 
also with up. 

1909 Ln. Rosebery in Times ix Sept. 7/5 These death 
duties. .have been constantly steepened up. 1914 Q.Rev. 
Apr. 458 The financial demands made upon underwriting 
members have been very much steepened of recent years. 
Hence Stee’pening vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1868 Gladstone in Morley Life (1903) II. v. xvi. 256, 1 
ascend a steepening path with a burden ever gathering 
weight. 1909 Ld. Rosebery in Times 11 Sept. 7/5 An argu- 
ment for the steepening of the death duties was that [etc.]. 
Steeper 1 (stfpai). [f. Steep v? + -eb *.] 

1 . One who steeps ; spec, one who carries out the 
operation of steeping flax, wool, etc. 

1611 Cotgr., Treutpeur, a dipper j . . soaker, steeper. 1837 
Flemish Husb. ix. (Libr. Useful Knowl.) 45 The best and 
most experienced sleepers . . prefer the clear soft water of the 
river Lys. 1904 Eng. Died. Diet., Steeper, a wool-combing 
term : a man who steeps the wool before washing, w. Yks. 

2 . A vessel used in steeping or infusing ; esp. a 
vat in which the indigo-plant is macerated. 

1737M1LLER Gard. Diet. (ed. 3! s. v. Anil, The first, largest, 
and highest of these [Indigo] Vats is called the Steeper or 
Rot. 1839 Ure Diet, Arts 666 ( Indigo ) The uppermost is 
called the feimenting vat, or the steeper. 1886 Cornhill 
July 51 Thewouid-be dunkeris then expected to seize 
the burning hot steeper [for tea], 

3 . dial, A soaking rain; also, a soaking with rain. 
1878 E. Waugh Hermit Cobbler vii, It’s a steeper, and 

nought else. It's th' weetest back-end we’n had this ten- 
y e ar. ^1898 Leeds Merc. Sit ppl. 7 May (E.D.D.) T'raincom 
dahii 1 buckets an' it gae me a steeper an’ reigbt, tu. 

Steeper 2 (strpw), dial, [f. Steep v? + -eb 1 .] 
(See quot. 1837.) 

x8ijS Sporting Mag. XLV. no One may be placed about 
nine inchw above the steepers of a hedge. X837 J. F. Palmer 
Gloss, to Mrs. Palmers Dialogue Devon Dial., Steepers, in 
trimming hedges, the central branches, cut half through and 
laid lengthways. 

tStee'pful, a. nonce-wd. [f. Steep a. or sb.~ 
+ -ful.] Abounding in steeps, steep, 

1603 Sylvesier Du Barlas 11. iii. 1. Vocation 828 Anon 
he stalks about a steepfull Rock. 

Steepil(l, obs. forms of Steeple sb . 1 
+ Stee'jpiness. Obs. [f. Steept a. + -ness.] 
The condition of being ‘ steepy ’ ; steepness. 

Freely used by writers jn the 17th c. 

161a [W. Biddulph] Trent, four English Men 90 The 
mountaine .. somewhat steepy..: we lode so farre as we 
could for steepinesse and then, .tooke vpon vs to clamber vp 
on foote. 1642 Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 51 The craggi- 
n esse and steepinesse of places up and down is a great advan- 
tage to the dwellers. 1771 Goldsm. Hist. Eng, IY, 308 The 
steepiness of the ground such as hardly to be surmounted. 
Steeping (su'-pirj), vbl. sb . 1 [f. Steep v . 1 + 
-ingL] 

1 . The action or process of Steep v.l ; an instance 
of this. 


c 1440 Protttp. Pan. 474/a Stepynge, yn lycure, infusio, 
ilhqneacio, 14 . . MS. S loans 73 If. 201 Whanne it ha> leye 
Jjerynne a nyjt on steping. 1548 Act 2 <5- 3 Edw. VI, c. 10 
§ 2 That the same [barly malt] shall have ip makinge thereof, 
that ys to saye, in the fatt flower stepinge..of the same 
Malte, thre wekes at the leste. x6a6 Bacon Sylva § 500 The 
third [means of making plants medicinable] is, the Steeping 
of the Seed or Kernell in some Liquour, wherein the Medi- 
cine is Infused. 1790 Act 30 Geo. Ill, c. 3 § 12 The Produce 
of Two or more Steepings of Corn or Gram, s888 Daily 
News 7 July a/7 The rains which have recently fallen should 
provide in all parts of Ireland ample water for steeping. 

2. A liquor m which grain, etc. is steeped. 

*585 Higins Jutiiits' Nomend. 465/2 Infusio , . . a steeping 
or any liquor wherein graine or such like is layde to steepe. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 402 It may be some Steeping will agree 
best with some Seeds. 184a Lance Cottage Farmer 9 Salt- 
petre is the best steeping that corn can have, 

3. A liquor obtained by steeping ; an infusion. 

x8g8 Westm, Gas. 27 Jan 2/1 His drink for the day is 

restricted to the milk of eighty cows and the steeping of 
seventy-five parcels of tea. 

4. attrib. and Comb,, as steeping place, pool ; esp. 
in the names of utensils (cf. Steep v. 1 5), as steep- 
ing back (Back sb?), barrel, + fat (Fat sb. 1 ), lead 
(Lead sb . 1 5), tub, vat. 

1820 W. Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg . II. 400 *Steeping- 
backs. 1480-2 Durham Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 97 Lardar. 
piscium. Quinque Stepyngtubbez, .. ij *stepyngbarellez. 
1459-60 Ibid. 89 Item in le fleshlardar. .v *stepyngfattez. 
1574. Richmond Wills (Surtees) 253 In the kylne. .one s teap- 
ing fatt of stone. *395-6 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 136 
In empeione j *Stepynglede. 1766 Complete Farmer s.v. 
Hemp 4 A 1/1 To make a small stream of water pass through 
the “steeping places, thereby to change the water. 187* 
Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle's Lett. (1883) 1. 76 Like flax thrown 
into the “steeping pool. *480-1 “Stepyngtubbes [see above]. 
1633 T. James Voy. 93 They would steale our meate out of 
the steeping tubs. 173* Milllr Gard. Did. s. v. Anil 'Hist 
The first [fraud] is the Beating the Plant too much in the 
“Steeping- Vat. *861 Chamb. Encycl. II. 149/2 The cloth is 
immeised for about four hours in a steeping vat. 

Steeping (strpig), vbl. sb? [f. Steep v ? + 
-ing 1.] The action or process of tilting or giving 
an (upward) inclination to the plough in ploughing. 

1844 H. Stephens BA. Farm I. 400 The lemedy for this 
error is . . to press harder upon the stilts . . and . . bring the sock 
nearer the surface of the ground, and this is called ' steeping *. 

Steeping (stx'piij), ppl. a? [f. Steep v . 1 + 
-ing 8. j That steeps. Of tain : Soaking, dial. 

1778 [W. Marshall] Minutes Agric. 27 July 1774, The hay 
is not much worse for the steeping rain of last night. *877 
N. W. Line . Gloss, s. v., Well, this hes been a steepin' ram. 

Steeping (stf-pig), ppl. a? [f. Steep v ? + 
-ing 2.T 


t X. That slopes precipitously, steep. Obs. 
a 1470 Tiptoft Cxsar v. (1530) 8 Theyi horses ronne in 
placys slope steepy ng- *587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 
1018/2 The citie. is set vpon a little hill, and lieth verie 
steeping towards two of the gates. 

2 . Naut. Of the surface of the sea : Sloping to 
the horizon. 


*890 Clark Russell Ocean Trag. II. xv. 45 Never in all 
my time did so profound a sense of desolation.. possess me 
as I stood bringing my eyes fioin the huge steeping plain of 
the sea [etc.]. 

Steepish. (stf-pif), a. [f. Steep a. + -ish.] 
Somewhat steep, rather precipitous. 

1814 Jane Austen Mansf. Park xxv, I was suddenly, upon 
turning the corner of a steepish downy field, in the midst of 
a retired little village. *88x Jrnl. Linn. Soc. XV. 422 Outer 
lip thin, with a flattened convex curve, which is steepish at 
the shoulder. *890 ‘R. Boldrewood’ Robbery under Arms 
168 The driver’s walking his horses up a steepish hill. 

Steeple (stx*pl), si. 1 Forms : 1 stdpel, stfpel, 
stfpel, 2-5 stepel, 4-5 stepyl, 4-7 steple, 5 
steepill, stepil, -yll(o, -ul, styplc, styppyl, 5-6 
stepell, -ull(e, 5-7 stepill, 6 Bteaple, Bteepil, 
stepelle, Btypell, Sc. steipell, -il(l, steiple, 6-7 
stiple, 7 Sc. steippell, 6- steeple. [OE. stepel , 
stypel masc. prehist. *staupil, f. *staup- Steep a.] 
+ 1 . 1 . A tall tower ; a building of great altitude 
in proportion to its length and breadth. Obs. 

c *000 Ags. Gosp, Matt. xxi. 23 [He] getimbrode anne 
stypel [L, turrim sedificavit ]. c 1000 ALlfric Gen. xi. 5 
pact he gesawe , . pone stipe), J e Adames beam fcetimbrodon. 
10.. Lambeth Ps. lx. 4 Turrisforiitudinis, Stepel strasncSe. 
c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 93 Eontas waldenareran ane buruh and 
anne stepel swa hehne, pet [etc.], c 1290 St. Michael 539 in 
Eng. Leg. 315 Jif here were an hei3 stepel ; and a man 
a-boue sete. ? 12x400 Morte Arth, 3040 Stone [s]tepelles 
fulle styffe in be strete ligges. a 1660 Contenip, Hist. Ii el. 
(Ir. Archaeol. Soc.) I. 6o_ An ould almost tuyned stiple extant 
in the ruynes of the said nunry temple. *847 W. Reeves 
Eccl. Antia. 63 note, The noble Round Tower, commonly 
called the Steeple [near Antrim], 

2 . A lofty tower forming part of a church, temple, 
or other public edifice (often serving to contain 
the bells) ; such a tower together with the spire or 
other superstructure by which it is surmounted, 
**54 0 . E, Citron. (C.) an. 1036, Hine man bymde..set 
pam west-ende pam styple ful gehende. X297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 10860 In to pe stepel of oseneye pe legat fleu vor 
fere. 0x325 Lai Ic Freine 152 A chirche, with stepel fair 
and heighe. 1387 Charters etc. Edin. (1871) 35 The grete 
pj’Ier of the stepyl. c 1440 Promp, Parv. 148/2 Fane of a 
stepylle, or oper Iyke, cherucus. c 148* Caxton Dialogues 
40 Lamfroy the couerar of tyles Couerd the steple (Fr. 
covury le belfroy\ 1553 in Daniel-Tyssen Surrey Ck. 
Goods (1B69) 107 Item in the stypell ij belles and a littell bell. 
*561 T, Hobv tr. Castiglione's Courtyer n. (1577) M vij b, 
A place whete was a steeple that stood by bimselfe alone 
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seuered from the Church, 2501 Shaks. Two Gent. ii. i. 14a 
Inuisible, As a nose on a mans face, or a Wethercocke on a 
steeple. <51605 Acc. Bk. W. Wray in Antiquary XXXII. 
212 This yeare [1593] . . was the great spere of St. Wilfrides 
steple.. sett on fire. 1610 Holland Camden's Br it. (1637) 
505 Thirty Steeples with Spires or square Towres within 
view at once. 1625 Peebles Charters etc. (1872) 414 Gewine 
to John Frank for schiwting of the tua goineis in the 
steippell. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 15$ When they 
[Persians] heaie the Boy ciy aloud vpon the Steeple, they 
fall to prayer. <*1701 Maundrell Journ, Jerus. (1721) 122 
It is thick set with Mosques and Steeples, the usual orna- 
ments of the Turkish Cities. 1763 Sterne Tr. Shandy VII, 
v, The steeple, which has a spire to it, is placed in the 
middle of the church. 1795 Burns Song, * Does haughty 
Gaul' iv, Who will not sing, 1 God save the King,' Shall 
hang as high’s the steeple. x8ra Edm. Turnor MS.J.et,, 
An Elevation of the west end of Great Ponton Church, to 
show the steeple. [Here a squat e towei.] 1842 G wilt Archil. 
Gloss. ioy] Steeple, a lofty election attached to a chuich, 
chiefly intended to contain its bells. The word.. applies 
to every appendage of this nature, whether tower or spire, 
ora combination of the two. 185a Hook Ch. Diet. (1871} 
725 A steeple is the tower of a Church with all its append- 
ages, as luriet, octagon, and spiie. It is often incorrectly 
confounded with the spire. 

f b. Used by metonymy for church. In nonce- 
phrases: The sign of the steeple (referring to 
monastic hospitality) ; bigamy of steeples, plurality 
of church livings. Obs. 

1555 Eden Decades (Arb ) 54 Scnce the signe of the steeple, 
the poore mans Inne was pulled downc in all places. 1641 
R. Wild in Roxb. Ballads (1888} VI. 456 Bigamy of Steeples 
is no laughing matter. 

T o. To hunt the steeple : see qnot. Obs. 

1785 Ed'tn. Advertiser 15 Api. 236 Ills Loidship and 
another gentleman determined to hunt the steeple. This is 
a common amusement among people of fashion, and consists 
in the hoisemen riding heller skelter towards the first steeple 
that may catch their eye, and he that is first in is thebest man, 
3. A spire on the lop of the tower or roof of a 
church or similar edifice. Also, more definitely, 
spire steeple, broach steeple. 

1473-4 in Swayno Saruru Churchw. Acc. (1806) 15 The 
castyng and laying iiij** xv« of new and olde Led to the 
steple. 1548 Elyot’s Diet., Pyramis , . . a stiplo. 1551 
Turner Herbal 1. Niijb, The tre..hath the figuic of a 
steple, that is great beneth, and the hygher vp the smaller 
it is 1578 Banister Hist. Man. vii. 93 The figure of this 
[light] auricle is like a poynted steeple pillour or other huild- 
yng, whose brodest part is the bottome. 158a Baiman 
Barth. De P. R. in. xvii. 18 b, Out of the eye commetli a 
small appearaunce, that is shapen as a btceple or a top. 
*595 Duncan A bp. Rtym. (E.D.S.), Pyramis , a steiple or 
lyk building. *607 Walkington Opt. Glass 41 His head was 
made like a broch steeple, sharpe. *6*0 H olland Camden’s 
Brit. (1637) 425 A mighty bigge and lofty Towrc, upoii which 
stood a bpire Steeple covered with Leade. 1766 Entick 
London IV. 283 The steeple is a spire.., raised upon a solid 
. . tower. ? 1780 CowrisR Transl. Bourne, Jackdaw 7 
Above the steeple shines a plate, That turns and turns, to 
indicate From what point blows the weather. 187a De Vlre 
Americanisms 233 With tho Yankee, the mecting-liouse 
with its steeple— -the word ‘ spire ’ is hardly ever heard in 
America— has found itb way to every pait of the Union. 
1896 Swayne Sarum Churchw. Acc. p. xxvi, There were 
battlements.. at the top of the towei, and above rose the 
steeple. 

b. In wider sense (see qnots.). 

18x6 J. Smith Panorama Sci. <J ■ Art I, 131 Any building 
above the roof may be called a steeple. 1823 J. F. Cooper 
Pioneers viii, The ‘ steeple * was a little cupola, reared on 
the very centre of the roof. 

+4, A steeple- shaped ornament on the cover of 
a censer or other vessel. Obs. 

15x7 Arclmologia LXI. 87 A sencer of silver the stepull 
and the swages gilt. 

II. attrib. and Comb. 

6 . Obvious combinations : a. simple attiibutivc, 
as steeple battlement , -bell, -chime, - clock , -door, 
-height, -spire, - stairs , -tower, -vane, window, work. 
b. objective, as steeple-climbing, -keeper', also 
steeple-loving adj. o. similative, as steeple-form , 
-high, -like, -shaped adjs. ; also in designations of 
headgear having a ‘ steeple-crown’ (see 6 ), as steeple- 
cap, hat, head-dress, headgear, tire. d. instru- 
mental, as steeple-shadowed, -studded adjs. 

1515-6 Rec. St. Mary at Hill (1905) 332 Paid to a Mason, 
for a day, to mende \>e *steple batilment, viij d. X837 Car- 


, Night] doth assay l 
Song 0/ Opposites 11 Funeral and ’’steeple-chime. 2830 
Carlyle Richter Again Ess. 1840 II. 372 The down-rolling 
wheels of the ’’steeple-clock, which was striking eleven, had 
awakened me. 1483 in C. Welch Churchw. Acc . Ail- 
hallows, Lond. Wall (191a) 25 Payed for a lokke and a 
key to the ’‘Stepill dor, iiij 1 *. 155X Recorde Pathw. Ktrnvl. 
1. Defin. Cj, Or els it is called a rounde spire, or *stiple 
fourme. 1629 Gaule HolyMadn. 329 His "steeple Hat 
hath harboured many a Thousand. 184* T. H. White 
Eragm, Italy <5- Rhineland 2 The noble countenance of the 
Spaniard, shadowed by his black steeple hat. 1877 Encycl. 
Brit. VI. 470 Fig. 39 1 "Steeple • Head-dress. 1655 Marq. 
Worcester Cent. § 24 To shoot, .an hundred pound 
weight a *Steeple-height. 1633 T. Nash Quatcmio 35 
Being mounted aloft, ’’’steeple-high. 1601 [see Squab adv.]. 
*663 Gerbier Counsel u And "Steeple-like to bang Bells in. 
x8oo Hurdis Fav. Village 111 Homeward returns the 
"steeple-loving daw. 2806 Housman Shropshire Lad lxi, 
And ’’steeple-shadowed slumber The slayers of themselves. 
2859 W. S. Coleman Our Woodlands 34 [Form, of fir-trees.] 
Conical or "steeple-shaped. 1664 Cotton Scarron. tv. 103 
And if I ever do forget ye,. .Let me be hang’d as high, or 
higher Then top of Caithage *Steeple Spire, 1817 Cole- 


ridge Biog. Lit., Saty rant's Lett. i. II. 202 A profusion of 
steeple-spires. 1559-60 Ludlow Churchw . Acc. (Camden) 
97 Paid for the makynge clene of the "stepulle steyrez, iiij d. 
1886 A. G. Butler in Harold etc. (1892) 151 The ghost-like 
city, *steeple-studded, Slumbering grey in a mist of green. 
1603-26 Breton Paste Mad Lett. (Grosart) 41/1 For your 
Steeple tire, it is like the gaud of a Maid.Marion. 1 1842 
Woudsw. Ecch Some. m. xvii, Her Spires, her ’’Steeple- 
towers with glittering vanes. 1845 Hirst Poems 71 The 
roofs, the spires, the * steeple, vnnes Seemed swimming in the 
silver mist. 1512 in Archxologia XLVI. 202 Paid for the 
fxcthyng of the "Stepyll wyndows iiij d. 14*6 E. E. Wills 
(1882) 76 Also I bequeth to \>a "stepul werk of seint Alpheics 
by Crepulgate, x mark. 

6 . Special comb. : ateeple-olooked a., having 
steeple-shaped clocks (Clock sb.% 1 ) ; + steeple 
cream Confectionery, a cream (Ckeam sb.* 2) 
fashioned into a form pointed at the top; steeplo- 
orown, a crown of a hat rising to a point in the 
middle; also a hat with a steeple-ciown; hence 
steeple-crowned adj. ; stoeple-oup (see quot.); 
steeple engine, a kind of steam-engine used on 
river boats (see quot. 1873 ); f steeple head, the 
top of a tower or steeple ; steeple-hoofed a., 
having the hoof too upright ; + steeple hunt, 
hunter, -hunting = Steeplechase sb., -chaser, 
-chasing ; steeple jaok, a man who climbs steeples 
or tall chimneys to repair them ; f steeple- 
moulded a., (of a hat) steeple-shaped ; + steeple- 
music ** bell-ringing ; stoeple race, raoing, = 
Steeplechase, -chasing ; steeple-roofed a., hav- 
ingvery high roofs; + steeple running = Steeple- 
chasing ; steeple sugar-loaf, a sugar-loaf shaped 
like a steeple; steeple-top, (a) the top of a steeple; 
{b) the bownead, or great polar whale ( Balscna 
mysticetus), so called from the spout-holes termi- 
nating in a sort of cone {Cent. Diet. 1891 ), 

1776 Ansiey Election Ballads (1808) 229 With a shoe like 
a sauce boat and "steeple-clock’d hose. 1747 Mrs. Glasse 
Cookery 143 To make ’’Steeple Cieam. 1769 Mrs. Rabsald 
Eng, Housekpr. (1778) 231 They are pretty with either 
steeple cream, any kind of flummeries, or [etc.]. 1684 Roxb. 
Ballads (1891) VII, 475 There came up a Lass from a 
Country Town.. In "steeple-ciown Hat. 2706 [E. Ward] 
Hudibras Rediv. (Nares), The good old dames .. weie.. 
drest In stifleu-body’d russet gowns, And on their heads 
old steeple-crowns. 1710 Tatter No. 257 r 3 The most 
remarkable Parts of her Dress, were the Beaver with the 
Steeple Crown, [etc.]. 1804 Europ. Mag, XLV. 4x1/1 
"Steeple-crowned hats. X900 Crocket r Love Idylls (1901) 
33 An ancient steeple-crowned Puritan hat. 1909 Century 
Diet., *Steeple-cui, a silver standing cup having on its 
cover a pyramidal, stceple-like crest. 1839 R. S. Robin- 
son Haul. Steam Eng. 177 This engine, common on the 
Clyde, is called a ’’steeple engine, but it is unfitted for the 
open sea. 1873 U. E. Webster S leant Eng. fr Steam 11. 187 
Steeple Engines derive their name from the high erections 
on deck icquired by the guide to the connecting-rod which 
works the crank. 1572 Diurn. Occur. Scot. (Bannatyne 
Club) 307 Tho bull artailjerie In Edinburgh, about the 
wallis, on the "sieipill heid of Sanctgelll and Kirk of feild, 
wer tane to the castell of Edinburgh, 1823 Pursglovb 
Pratt. Farriery 226 It will give great lelief to the animal if 
his heels are lowered as much as possible, to prevent him 
from being what is termed "steeple-hoofed. X83X Youatt 
Horse iv, 57 The "Steeple Hunt is a relic of ancient fool- 
hardiness and cruelty. 1830 Examiner 531/x She bolts at 
the object of her aim with the ardour of a *stceple hunter. 
177a Gilpin Observ. Picturesque Beauty (1786) II. 251 
’’Steeple-hunting. 1852 Carlyle! Sterling 1, v. 53, I have 
known few creatures whom it was more wasteful . . to set to 
steeple-hunting, instead of running on highways! x88x 
fnstr. Censtis Clerks (1885) 5a Builder ..’’Steeple Jack. 1804 
Bye-Gones 14 Feb. 277/1 For some time past steeplejacks 
have been engaged in repairing the spire, 2720 Piet, of 
Malice 8 The good Women of Dei byshire . . ought to appear 
in the Churches with their ’’Stee^Je-mol’d Hats, and lay 
aside their Hats of Straw. 1732 Tricks of Town 33 He had 
..paid the three Guineas for the "Steeple-Musick. X809 
Sporting Mag. XXXIII. 187 A match. .to ride a *steeple 
race. 2840 Blaine Rural Sports § 1280 The popularity of 
"steeple racing from this lime increased, c 1870 Browning 
Miniature 2 In the bright Touraine, In a high-turreted, 
’’steeple-roofed town. x8x8 ‘ W, H. Scott 1 Brit. Field 
Sports 299 In "Steeple Running and matching their Horses 
to run Train-Scents. 1649 Dk. Newcastle Country Capt. 
1. i. 4 No "steeple sugar- loaues to sweeten his Neighbours 
at Christmas. _ 0x440 Alphabet of Tales 497 f>e clerk saw 
|>e preste bodie oft sitbis born vp to pe "steple topp with 
strenth of feudis. 2805 Southey Madoc 1. xv, Davia would 
hang thee on thy steeple top. 

b. In names of plants : steeple bells, steeple 
bell-flowor, Campanula pyramidalis ; steeple- 
bush l — Hardhaok. 

2597 Gerarde He* bat ir. cxi. 366 Of Peach bels, and 
■"Steeple bels. Ibid. 367 fig. 2 Campanula lactescens 
pyramidalis Steeple milkie Bell flower, x6xx Cotgr., 
Campanette,. .the Peach- bell, or Steeple-bell flower. *8xa 
Hew Bot. Gard. I. x2i The plants of the steeple bell-flower. 
2847 Darling roN Amer. Weeds xso Spirea towentosa.. 
Hardback. "Steeple Bush. 

Steeple (stf-p’l), sb. 2 [Altered form of Staple 
sb. 1 , perh. influenced by prec.] 

1 . = Staple sb.i 2. 

1722 W. Hamilton Wallace 57 Wallace.. with a furious 
shock The Bar and Steeple all in Flinders Broke, Then 
open drave the Gate. 1825 Jamieson Diet., Steeptl, the 
staple or bolt of a hinge. Ettr. For. 1867 J. K. Hunter 
Retrospect Artist’s Life viii. (1902) 76 A steeple at the 
corner. 1894 Crockett Lilac Swtbonnct 84 A sharp 
noise as of one clicking in the "steeple ’ or brace of the front 
door. 


2. Shetland, [Cf. Du, stapd heap,] = Pack 9. 
1822 Hibberi Disc. Shctl. 1 st. 5x9 They [fish] are after- 
wards built into a large stack named a steeple. x8.. [see 
Pack sbA 0]. 

Steeple (stpp'l), v. [f. Steeple jA 1 ] 

1. trans. To place (a bell) in a steeple. 

1644 _S. Kem Messengers Prepar. x8 Like a Bell, which 
whilst it lyeth on the ground, can make no musick ; but when 
steepled, then it sounds loud. 

2. To imprison in a steeple. 

x88x G. MacGregor Hist. Glasgow xvii. 149 The keeper 
was forbidden to allow any of those who had been 'steepled ' 
to have other than prison fare. 

3. intr. To rise or tower like a steeple. Hence 
Stee'pling ppl. a. rare. 

1892 Harpers Mag. Feb. 427/1 They have adopted what 
they call 1 the Chicago method ’ in putting up these steepling 
hives. 

Steeplechase, sb. [f. Steeple sbf 4 Chase. 

Cf. to hunt the steeple, staple-hunting. Steeple sbA 2 c, 6 ] 

1. A horse -l ace across country or on amade course 
with artificial fences, water-jumps, and other ob- 
stacles. Formerly, a race having a church steeple 
in view as goal, in which all intervening obstacles 
had to be cleared. 

1805 Sporting Mag. in Rating .?• Steeple-chasing (Badm. 
Libr. 1900) 282 An Extraordinary Siccple-chose. x8x8 
* W. H. Scorr 1 Brit. Field Spot is 433 A late Steeple Chase. 
1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xvii, Tom Cinqbars, who was 
going to ride the steeplechase. 1884 A. E. T, Watson in 
Longman's Mag. Apr. 606 In these days steeples had some- 
thing to do with steeplechases. 

attrib, 1830 Sporting Mag. Apr. 472 Men who make a 
profession of Steeple-chase riding. Ibid. 473 Giound.. called 
m uquisition to foim part oftbe Stecple-cnase couise. 1853 
R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 54 Caingey. .was 
now hoisted on to the renowned steeple-chase horse again. 
1862 Catal. Internal. Exhib., Brit. II. No. 4694, Hunting 
saddles, steeple-chase saddle. X897 Badminton Mag. IV. 
393, 1 won the regimental steeplechase cup with her last April. 
Jig. C1865 J. Wylde in Circ. Sii. I. 394/2 Expending con- 
siderable time in a chemical steeple-chase. 1898 idlh Cent. 
Apr. 525 Evidently all that is the result of this steeplechase 
of colonial aggrandisement. 

2. iransf. A foot-race across country or over a 
couise furnished with hurdles, ditches, and other 
obstacles. 

1864 Jackson's Oxf. Jtttl. 12 Mar. 5/4 Oxford & Cam- 
bridge Athletic Sports.. .Steeple Chase, over about two miles 
of fair hunting country. 1897 Encycl. Sport I. 58/1 (Ath- 
letics) Steeplechasing. For many years past no athletic 
spoits piogiainmc has been considcicd quite complete with- 
out a steeplechase. 

3. A parlour game played on a board represent- 
ing a steeplechase course, each player having a 
mclal figure of a horse, the movements of which 
are regulated by the casting of dice and by the 
nature of the obstacles supposed to be encountered. 

1895 Stores’ Price List, Race, or Steeplechase Game. 19x2 
Encycl. Brit. XXV. 868/a Steeplechase. 

Steeplechase, v. [f. Steeplechase sb . ] intr. 
To ride or run in a steeplechase ; to practise riding 
in steeplechases. Also (ransf. and_/^. So Stee'plo- 
ohasing vbl. sb. 

x8x6 in Racing ff Steeple. chasing (Badm. Libr. 2900) 283 
Steeple-cliasing. 1856 ‘ Stonkhince ’ Brit. Rural Sports 11, 
11. ii. 379 Steeplecbasing. . . 'this once fashionable amuse- 
ment was brought into notice about 25 yeais ago, avowedly 
for [etc.]. 1866 Ballaniyne Shifting Winds viii. (1882) 74 
That is more arduous work than steeple-chasing 1 1883 

Pennell-Elmhirst Cream Lcicestersh. 233 Over fence after 
fence they steepltchased. 1887 H. Smart Cleverly won xi. 
96 There’s a good deal of uncertainty about steeplecbasing. 
2887 M. Shearman Athletics^ Football 114 Stteplecliasing 
is quite unknown at athletic meetings at the Universities. 
2895 Westm. Gaz. 2 Nov. 3/3 He has stceplcchascd for 
twenty-nine yeais in England, Ireland, and India. 2905 
Daily Citron. x6Feb,4/5, I.,steeplechased over benches ana 
iron oars, until I reached the best position in the AlLert Hall. 

Steeplechaser. 

1. One who rides in a steeplechase. 

2837 Sir G. Stephen Search of Horse (1841) p. xxvi, I am 
neither a horse-breaker, nor a Steeple-cbaccr. 286a G. A. 
Lawrence Barr en Honour xix, The great stock-breeder and 
steeple-chaser. 2905 A. R. Wallace My Life xiv, 315 At 
fairs they may be seen racing like steeple-chasers. 
b. One who runs in a steeplechase. 

2887 M. Shearman Athletics $- Football 212 The good 
steeplechaser must, of couise, be a long-distance runner..; 
he must be a good jumper as well. 

2. A horse trained for steeplechasing. 

2839 Sporting Mag. Jan. 261 [It] applies as equally to the 
proprietor of a steeple-chaser as to the owner of a hunter. 
2808 T. Haydon Sporting Reminisc, 62 A steeple-chaser 
called Peter Osbeck, a horse impoited from New Zealand, 
where he had won a few good races. 

Steepled (strp’ld), ppl. a. [f. Steeple sb . l + 

-ED 2 .] 

f 1, Having the form of a steeple. Obs. 

2600 Fairfax Tasso ix. viii, A steepled Turbaot on her 
bead she wore. 2604 T, Wright Passions vi. 332 The like 
I might say of long steepled hattes. 

2. Of a building : Having a steeple or steeples. 
2722 Dissent. Teachers' Addr. agst. Bill building Fifty 
ttezv Churches 10 And shall this be done for a few ungodly 
steepled /Edifices ? 1884 W. C. Smith Kildrosian 1. i. 10 Why 
tolls the bell from the steepled kirk? 

8 . Of a town, etc. : Having many steeples ; con- 
spicuous for its steeple or steeples. 

2837 Carlxll Fr. Rev. 1. 1. 5, On green field and steepled 
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city, the May sun shines out. 1893 K. L, Bates Eug. 
Reltg. Drama 117 This steepled town [Coventry] was 
famous for its Corpus Cbristi pageants. 1898 Hocsman 
Shropshire Lai xxviii, The bridges from the steepled crest 
Cross the water east and west. 

4 . Crowned as if with steeples. 

t86x L. L. Noble Icebergs 233 It was only a fair field for 
the steepled icebergs, a vast metropolis in ice. 

f Steeple air . Obs. In sarcastic use, an 
imaginary fair or market for church livings. 

The definition * a common fair or mart ' given in some 
Diets, is based on a misunderstanding of quot. 1622. 

*597 Bp. Hall-SVzA ii. v. BThouseruiIe Foole: why couldst 
thou not repaire To buy a Benefice at Steeple-Fairet 160a 
2nd Pt. Return, fr. Parttass. iv. it 1764 Are not you the 
yong drouer of liuings-.that haunts steeple faires. 1622 
J. Taylor (Water-P.) Water- Connorcuit E 2 b, These youths 
[t.e. the * penny clarks * of a 'symocicall patron *}, in Art, 
purse, and attire most bare Giue their attendance, at each 
steeple faire. 1624 Bp. Mountagu Immed. Atidr. 44 lo 
buy a Bishopricke, or Office, and dye soone after; or some 
other Preferment at Steeple- faire. 

Steeple-house. A building with a steeple. 

I. Used by the early Quakers (and, before them, 
sometimes by other scrupulous persons) instead of 
1 church’, on the ground that that word ought not 
to be applied to a building. 

1644 Qv\RLEsWhipper Wkipt Wks.(Grosart) I. i6i/alt was 
first used when Steeplebouses, or Meeting-places were built, 
which Papists call Churches. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia x6x 


to preach in then. *7*0 C. Shadwell Pair Quaker Deal 
t i. *1 , 1 suppose the Fortune ray Father left thee will be 
thrown into the Arms of one of the lewd Pillars of thy 
Steeple-house. 1783 Grose Diet. Vulgar T-, Sieefle home, 
a name given to the church by Dissenters. *877 Whither 
In the Old South 41 There are steeple-houses on every 
hand, And pulpits trait bless and ban. 

aftrib. x 63 x S. Fell in Jrttl. Friends' Hist. Soc. (igi2) 
July 136 Unrighteous demands touchinge the Preists wages, 
and Steeplehouse Repaires, etc. 1710 O. Sansom Acc. Life 

§ 3, I was Excommunicated . . for not Paying the Steeple- 
ouse Tax. 

2. gett. J nonce-use. 

1807 Sir R. C. Hoare Tour Irel. 279 Round Towers. . . 
Peter Walsh supposes them to_ have been erected first by 
the Danes as watch-towers against the natives, and appro- 
priated afterwards to holy uses, os Steeple-houses, and 
Belfries. 

SteepleleSS (stfp’l,les), a. nonce-word. [f. 
Steeple sb}- + -US 33 .J Having no steeple. 

1849 Thoreau Weekon Concord Tues. (1889) 187 The humble 
village of Litchfield, with its steepleless meeting-house. 
Stee'plet. rare [-KT.] A small steeple. 
1891 R. B. S. Knowles Glencoonogt 1 . 166 , 1 saw the pretty 
steeplet of his church. 

Stee'plewise, adv. [f. Steeple ri.i+-wiSE.] 
After the manner of a steeple ; in a conical or pyra- 
midal form. Also, f after a steeple wise. 

1345 Raynalde Byrih Maukynde 1. ix. 17 [Veins] enlarg- 
ynge them selfe lytell and lytyll stepel wyse not fully 
rounde but flattyshebefore and behynde. 1345 Elyot Diet , 
Pyramtdatus, , made steeple wise brode beneth, and small 
and sharpe vpward. 1382 Batman Barth, de P. R, m. xvii. 
18 Not onelie the lykenesse of the thinge scene commeth to 
the sight after a steeple wise [ Treviso, shelde wise], but also 
[etc.]. 1637 Heywood Dialogues ii. 26 His crowne Picked, 
made steeple. wise. * 1661 F uller W rrth ies, Chester (1662) 
192 He erected a seemly Waterwork built Steeplewise at the 
Bridgegate. 1723 Bradley's Family Diet. s. v. Pears, When 
they serve them up, they range them handsomly upon a 
Dish Roseways, and mount them one upon another Steeple, 
wise. 

Steeplish. (str-plij), a. nonce-wd. [f. Steeple 
sb} + -ISH.] Somewhat like the form of a steeple. 

1836 Ckamb. Jml. 18 Oct. 251/r A felt-hat, broadish in 
the brim, and steeplish in the crown, 
t Stee ply, a. Obs. rare~ x . In 6 steply. [f. 
Steeple xp. 1 + -v.] Having the form of a steeple. 

» 35 i Turner Herbal 1. N iij b, Pliny maketh two kynde of 
Cypres trees, one wyth sharp steply top, whyche is called 
the female. 

Steeply (stPpli), adv. [f. Steep n. 4- -lt 2 .] In 
a steep manner. 

1772 Pennant Tours Scot, (1774) 338 An amazing mountain, 
steeply slopin g. 1816 B yro n Ch. Har. in. lv. 2 Many a rock 
which steeply loweis. 186a H. F. Tozer in Gallon Vac. 
Tourists (r86i) 407 We.. after ascending steeply through a 
fine gorge, found ourselves in a green upland valley, 
b. qnasi-Cowi. with adj. or ppl. adj. 

1793 Anna Seward Lett. (1811) III. 261 That steeply- 
sloping field at Eyam. 2903 W. J. Sou. as Age of Earth x. 
296 The Carboniferous beds.. in the steeply-folded form 
they now present. 19*2 Keith H nntan Body xiv. 22 1 Hence 
the races with short feet, high insteps and steeply set heels, 
have large calves. 

Steepness (st?pnfes\ [f. Steep a. + -nebs J 
L The quality or condition of being steep. 

« 1440 Prontp, Parv. 474/a Stepnesse, or sydenesse of a 
roof (P. ctopnesse), elevaelo. 1530 Palsgr. 276/1 Stepnesse 
of a hyll, ctiuiti. *338 Elyot Diet. Addit., Abruption, 
that whiche hath suche a fall or stepenesse downe, that no 
man maye passe by it, but onely fall downe. 16x3 Chap- 
man Odyss. vi. 408 Whose Towres you see ascend To such 
a steepnesse. 1736-7 tr. Ktysler's Trav. (1760) I. 20 In 
a niche in the mountain of Burl, which also from its 
perpendicular steepness is called St. Martin's wall. x86x 
w. Froude Rolling of Ships (1862) 54 Assuming a smaller 
decree of steepness in the wave. 1892 K. Pearson Gram, 
Set. vi. 5 xo. 237 If we examine the tune-chart we see that 
there is a considerable difference in its steepness at different 
points. 


2 . cotter. A steep part or slope of a hill, etc. 

1583 Higins Junius' Norn encl. 379/2 Dorsum mantis , . . 
the side, hanging or steepenesse of an hill. x6oa Chettlb 
Hoffman v. (X631) H4B, I did perceiue her. .Clambring 
vpon tbesteepenesof therocke. 1887 Hall Caine Deemster 
xl, A hut built against a steepness of rugged land from which 
stones had sometimes been quarried. ^ 1904 Wesint. Gas. 
24 Aug. 2 /x Under the steepnesses ending in that dolomite 
crag which [etc.]. _ _ . _ 

Steep-to, a - Naui. [f. Steep a. + To adv.} 
(See quot. 1815.) 

1748 Anson's Voy. it. ill. J39 The coast was very high and 
steep to. Ibid. 141 This Island towards the harbour is steep 
to, and has six fathom water close to the shore. 18x3 Fal- 
coner's Diet. Marine (ed. Burney) s.v., A Shore Steep-to . . 
is said of a shore when it descends almost perpendicularly 
into the water. 1897 F. T. Bullcn Cruise of ‘ Cachalot ' 24 
These islands have long been a nursery for whale-fishers, 
because the cachalot loves their steep-to shores. 

Steep-up, a. arch. [f. Steep a. + Up adv. 
Cf. Steep-down.] Precipitous ; perpendicular. 

1363 Cooper Thesaurus s. v. Asstergo, Assurgit clementer 

inolUter coltis, riseth by littel and littell, and is not stipe 
vp. 1571 Digges Pantom. l xxv. H j b, If the hill or turret 
be steepe vp, so that the foote be visible lying perpendicu- 
larly vnder the top. e 1600 Shaks. Sonn. vii. 5 And hauing 
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steep-up spout whereon the gilded ball Danced like a wisp, 
1878 — Q. Mary m. iv, And on the steep-up track of the 
true faith Your lapses are far seen. 

t Stee pwise, adv. (add a .). Obs. [f. Steep 

a. + -wise.] a. adv. In a steep manner, with a 
steep inclination or slope, b. adj. Steep. 

1343 Elyot Diet., Accliue, stepe wise, benayng wise. 
1572 Huloet (ed. Higins"!, S type wyse, pitching, or hanging 
downe, cliuosus. 1377 Hanmer A nc. Ecd. Hist. 313 His 
shoulders.. lay flatte or stipe wise. Ibid. 426 This temple 
lyeth from Bosphorus litle more then two furlonges situated 
in a very pleasaunt soyle, rising vpwarde steepe wise. 

Steepy (stfpi), a. Obs. exc. arch. Also 6 
fltrpye, sto(i)pie, 7steepie, ? eteppie. [f. Steep a. 
4--T.] Steep; full of steep places ; precipitous. 
*363 Stapleton tr. Bede's Hist. Ch. Eng. 147 Stipye and 
craggiehylles. c 1590 Marlowe's Faustus (1616)1268 (Brooke) 
This Traytor flies vnto some steeple rocke. 1632 J. Hayward 
tr. BiandCs Eromena 32 A steepic and rockie dale. 1733 
Somerville Chase in. 98 So Ships in Winter-Seas now 
sliding sink Adown the steepy Wave. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (X862) I. vi. 30 The banks of rivers, or steepy sea- 
shores. x8xa Byron Ch. Har. 11. xxii, Through Calpe’s 
straits survey the steepy shore. 1872 Howells IVedd. Journ. 
(1802) 283 That huge rock, base and steepy flank and crest. 

Comb. 1638 B rath wait Bamabets Jml. j. (1818) 33 Thence 
to Kighley, where are mountaines Steepy-threatnrng. 1672 
Drydkn 2nd Pt. Cong. Granada ui. iv. X30, I.. found th* 
eternal fence so steepy high. 

TO. jig. 

1600 Shaks. Sonu. lxiii. 5 When his youthfull morne Hath 
trauaild on to Ages steepie night. 1603 Florio Montaigne 
L xix. 36 The leape from an ill beeing, vnto a not beeing is 
not so dangerous or steepie as it is from a delightful! and 
flowrishing beeing, vnto a painefull and sorrowful! condition. 
a 1614 Donne Btaffavarot (1644) 2x6 Because the limits aTe 
obscure, and steepy, and slippery, and narrow. x6x6 W. 
Drummond of Hawth. Sonn. 'Ah burning. Thoughts ' , 
What though I trace not right Heauens steppie Wayes? 
c. of movement. 

*68x Dryden Abs. 4 A chit. 860 Now take thy steepy 
flight from Heav’n, and see If thou canst find on Earth 
another He. 1697 — ASneis ill. 670 The Night, .view'd 
with equal Face Her steepy rise, and her declining Race. 
1756 P. Browne Janiaicax Large currents flow from differ- 
ent paits of the main ridge, and continue their winding 
steepy courses to the sea. 

Steer (sti»i), jS. 1 Forms : 1 stSor, 3 steore, 
4, 6 ater, 4-7 store, steere, 5 steyr, sterre, 6 
sfcerr, styre, stiere, (sthere), 6-7 steare, 8 stear, 
4- steer. [OE. stlor masc. = MLG. stir, MDu., 
Du. slier, OHG. stior (MHG., mod.G. slier), 
Goth, stiur OTeut. type *steuro-z pre-Teut. 
*(s)teuro-s, f. Indogermanlc root *st(h)eu- to be 
fixed or rigid ; the form without s is represented by 
ON (Sw. ijur, Da. tyf). 

According to some the word goes back to an Indogernianic 
*stheviaro-{S)sx. sihavira) stout. Connexion with Gr. ravpor, 
L. taurus, and their cognates is doubtful.] 

A young ox, esp. one which has been castrated. 
In the United States and the Colonies applied to male 
beef-cattle of any age. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 596 Ludarius, steor. c 1290 6 1 , James 
182 m S. Eng, Leg. 39 pe Bollokes and he xoungue steores. 
CX340 Nommale (Skeat) 723 Boefbouet et tenyce, Oxestere 
and hefere. C1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1291 Aboute his 
Chaar ther wenten white Alauntz, Twenty and mo, as grete 
as any steer. 1463.-4 Compota Domest. (Abbotsford Club 
1836} 48 In x houiculis.vocatis steres emptis. 1300 Ortus 
Vocal., Bucultts, a stote or a sterre. 1349 N. C. Wills 
( g U ^ ees *°4 ^ P 1 "'^ stere of foure yeres. 1390 Spenser 
F.Q, in. xj. 42 And Aeolus faire daughter Arne hight, For 
whom lie turnd .hint selfe into a Steare. 1397 Shaks. 
z ^i en ’ IV " l0 3 Like youthfull Steeres, vnyoak'd. 
1638 tr. Bacon's Hist.Life » D. (Mosley) 38 Old spent Oxen 
being put into fresh pastures, recover new tender flesh, and 
as sweete as if it were of a Steere. a 1722 Lisle Husb. 
(i 7 S 7 ) =2= Steers will not be beef till four or five years old. 
x8o8 Scott Martn. v. Hi, Or musing, who would guide his 
steer To till the fallow land. 1830 Hobart Town Almanack 
io 5 Mr. Lords men.. had been compelled to ride after a 
small herd, and to shoot a steer at random on the plain. 1854 
Miss Baker Northampt, Gloss,, Steer, a bullock, after 
it is one year old, till it enters its fourth year, when it is 
termed an ox. 1898 Rider Haggard Farmer's Yr. (1899) 
04 I here are four red-poll steers tied up fatting in a shed. 


b. aUrtb. 

1537 Bury Wills (Camden) 132 A rede stere calfe. 1620 
Venner Via Recta iii. 51 The flesh of Steeres, which we 
commonly call Steere-beefe. 1676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1126/4 
Stolen or strayed.., two Steer Runts. 1817-8 Cobbett 
Rcsid. If. S. (1822) 173 Steer-beef is not nearly so good as 
ox-beef. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 106 
Eight of the best steer calves should be brought into work 
when three years old. 

Steer, sb . 2 Obs. exc, in Comb. Forms: 1 
st6or, sitfr, 2 steore, 2-5 star, 2-6 stere, 4 
stiere, 4-6 Sc. steir, 6 Sc. steyr, 6-7 steare, 7 
stear, 4-7 steere, 5-7 steer. [OE. stior (also 
styr) str. fem., action of guiding or governing (also, 
correction, punishment) ; a neut. * stior rudder is 
inferred from the comb, stioresman Steersman. 
The immediate Teut. cognates are : OFris. stiure, 
MLG. siure (whence late MHG. stiure, mod.G. 
steuer), MDu. stdre, stiere (mod.Du. stuur), ON. 
rfjWneut., rudder, stem (:-OTeut. type *sleurjo-m) ; 
OHG. stiura str. fem., rudder, stem, also (and prob. 
originally)staff (:—OTeut.type *steurjo)\ adiflerent 
ablaut grade of the root ( [*steu -) is found in ON. 
staur-r pole, stake (cf. Gr. cravpis cross).] 

1 . The action of directing or governing; guidance, 
control, rule, government. Phr. to have, take the 
steer {of a country, etc.). 

Of the presumed literal sense, action of steering, no ex- 
ample is known. In xs-i6th c. senses 1 and 2 b are not easy 
to distinguish. 

a poo Baida's Hist. iv. v. (1890) 278 faette naenig biscop 
ofires biscopes scire inswoge, ac Jjaette he )>oncful sy steore 
[v.r. styre] him baes bibodenan folces [sed contentus sit 
gubernatione creditae sibi plebis ]. c xooo jElfhic in O. E. 
Horn. I. 304 Fela beoS stuntnyssa J>mr nan steor [c 1x73 
Lamb, Horn. 1x7 steore] ne bid. c 1230 Gen. 4 Ex. 34x8 lie 
of Be .v. steres-men Vnder hem welden in stere tgen. 1423 
Jas. I Hingis Q. 130 Tak him before In all thy gouernance, 
That in his hand the stere has of 30U all. 1501 Douglas 
Pal. Hon. 11. xii, Calliope, .scho of nobill fatis hes the steir, 
To write thair worschip, victorie and prowes. 1313 — 
Minis vih. viii. 127 My son Pallas.. Exhort I wald to tak 
the steyr on hand. 1358 Extracts Burgh Rec. Edin. (1873) 
III. 2x To haue the steir reull and gouernance of the toun. 
1396 Dalrymfle tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. II. 179 How sune 
he began to tak the steir of the Realme. 

2 . A rudder, helm. 

Not in OE. ; Anglo-Fr. had estiere, presumably from 
English, early in the 13th c. (Marie de France, Eliduc 866). 

c 1*90 Mary Magd. X75 in S. Eng. Leg. 467 Huy weren 
in .A. schip i-pult with-outen ster and ore. c 1305 Land 
Cokayne X54 ]>e Jung nunnes takith a bote And doth ham 
forth in that riuer Bothe with oris and with stere. 1377 
Langl. P. PI. B. viii. 35 For jif be ne arise J>e rather and 
raujte to J>e stiere, )>c wynde wolde wyth )>e water J>e bote 
ouerthrowe. c 1383 Chaucer L. G. W. 2416 And with a 
wawe brostyn was his stere. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhodc 
iv. vi. (1869) 178 In swimmynge he streccheth his wynge and 
maketh [>er of a seil and a steere. 1530 Palsgr. 276/t Stere 
or roder in a shyp, gouernail. a 1368 Bannatyne MS. 
(Hunter. Club) 290 We sailit in storme, but steir, gyde or 
clas, To Paradice. a x6*5 Nomenclator Navalis (Harl. 
MS. 2301) Steare. 

b. fig. or in fig. context. 

c xxoo Ormin 15258 Forr itt iss sett her att te stcr To 
sterenn ba)?e ]>oJ>re. c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 
735 In liym triste I, and in his mooder deere, That is to me 
my seyl, and eek my steere. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 60 For 
whanne I may my lady biere, Mi wit with that hath lost his 
Stiere. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems, Memento, homo 46 Thy 
Ransonner, with woundis fyve, Mak thy plycht anker and 
thy stems. *6ax Burton Anat.Mel. 1. ii. ill, xv. 183 They 
commonly respect their own ends, commodity is the steer of 
all their actions. 1640 Reynolds Passions xxxix. 516 
Judgement is the Ballace to Poise, and the Steere to guide 
the course. 

c. Put by synecdoche for : Ship, boat. 

a 1300 K. Horn 101 paruore bu most to stere. .To schupe 
schulle je funde. Ibid. 1373 Hi comen vt of stere. 

d. On, in steer : astern. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylvs v. 641 Toward my deth with 
wynd in stere I sayle. c 1470 Henry Wallace ix. no With 
out tary than mon yhe stryk on ster. 

3 . A plough-handle. (Cf. steer-tree b.) 

155a Huloet, Stere for the ploughe, trio. 

4 . Comb. : steer-oar, an oar used at the stern 
for steering a boat ; + steer-staff, a tiller ; steer- 
tree, +•(«) a tiller j (b) a plough-handle (now dial.). 
See also Starboard sb., Steer-man. 

*802 Naval Chron, IX. 293 To take the *steer-oar. x88a 
Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 162 A steer oar must be used to 
steer the boat. 138a Wiclif Prov. xxiii. 34 Thou shalt ben 
..as the steris man al forilept, the *s>teer staf lost [amtsso 
clavol. c 1460 Towneley Myst . iii. 433 Wife, tent the *stere- 
tie, and I shall asay The depnes of the see that we here, if 
1 may. _ 1483 Cath. Angl. 361/2 A Stere tre, stiua, regimen. 
1562 Wills St Invent. N. C. (Sui tees 1835) I. 207, x pleughe 
heads, vj plewe sheares, ij steretres. 

f Steer, sb .8 Obs. Forms: 1 stdora, stfora, 
stfera, 3-5 stere, 4-6 steere, 6 Sc. steir. [OE. 
stiora wk. masc. = OHG. stiuro (MHG. stiure, 
stilre) OTeut. type *steurjon-, related to prec. 
sb.] A steersman, helmsman ; transf. a ruler or 
controller. 

c 897 /Elfred Gregory's Past. C. lvi, 431 Swelce se stiora 
slepe on tnidre sa, & forlure Daet stiorroour. c 1230 Gen, Sr 
Ex. 3413 Al bi Shusenz Sis folc was told, lie dhusent adde 
a meister wold; And vnder Sis tgen steres ben, lie here on 
hundred to bi-sen. c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 350 
He that is lord of Fortune be thy steere. c 1300 Lancelot 
xoao She is here, That of thi lyue and of thi deith is stere. 
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a 1568 A, Scott Poems xv. 25 Sweit maistres, . . Steir, rewll, 
and gyder of my senssis richt. 

Steer, sbA rare. [Origin unknown; perh. 
some error.] ? A pile (of wood). 

The word is not used in the corresponding passage of the 
earlier Acts, 7 & 8 Geo. IV. c. 30 § 17 and 9 Geo. IV. c. 56 § j 8. 

1837 Act 1 Viet, c.89 § 10 Whosoever shall unlawfully and 
maliciously set fire to any Stack of Corn, Grain,.. Charcoal 
or Wood, or any Steer of Wood, shall be guilty of Felony. 
x86x Act 24 .5- 25 I r ict. c. 97 § 17 Any steer of Wood orBaiic. 
Steer (stUj), a. 06 s. exc. Sc. and dial, (see 
E.D.D.). Forms: 3-5, 9 store, 4 ster, ?sterre, 
5, 9 steer, 7 steare. [App. repr. OE. * stive 
(•EWS. * stiere) => OHG. stiuvi, stftri strong, proud, 
MLG. stAr stiff, severe, stem OTeut. type *s/ewjo-, 
usually referred to the Indogermanic root *st(h)eu- 
to be fixed or rigid : ef. Steer sbA and j/a 2 ] 

1 . Strong, stout. 

13.. I pot is 440 (Vernon MS.) in Horstm. Altcngl. Leg. 
{ 1 88 1) 346 Beten wij> scourges strongo and ster. c *413 Pol. 
Poems (Rolls) II. 125 Stedes ther stumkelyd in thatstownde, 
That stod stere stuffed under stele, c 1425 Non-Cycle Myst. 
Plays 19 With storms both stiff and steer, c 1430 Guy 
Warm. 662 Then came the dewke Raynere, An hardy 
knyght and a stere. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 51 
Wheare the oates have beene steare, and much scattered. 

+ 2. ? Staunch, steadfast in affection (A? another). 
a 130a K. Horn 1344 (Camb.) He luuejj him so dere, & is 
him so stere. 

Steer (stfrx), V.l Forms : 1 stferan, (se)st6o- 
ran, stdran, stioran, stfran, at^ran, a iste- 
orau, -en, stieran, 3 ste(o)rea, Orm. ste(o)- 
renii, 3-7 stere, 4 stiere, (sture), Sr. steyr, 
4-5 ster, 4-7 steere, 4-8 .Sir. steir, 5 steare, 5-6 
styre,6 stir v e, 6-7 stirre, stear (6 arch, ysteare), 

7 sterre, 5- steer. Pa. t. 2 stierde, 3 steorede, 
4 sterd, steryd, 5 stared, Sc. sterit, 6-7 steard, 

8 steird. Pa. pple, 1 ^estfored, 4 steerid, 
sterede, stierd, 4-5 stored, 6 Sc. steirt. [Com. 
Teut. : OE. stteran = OFris. stiura, MLG. striven, 
(M)Du. sturen, stleren, OIIG., MHG. stiuren 
(mod.G. steuern), ON. styra (Sw., Norw. styra, 
Da. sty re) OTeut. *steurjan, f. *steuro rudder, 
Steer sb.'i 

A verb of identical form, OTeut. *steurjan f. *steurjo . 
strong, rigid (see Steer /».), appears in Goth, stiurjan to 
establish, to affirm. It is possible that the OE. sense * to 
rebuke ' may belong to a verb f. the Teut. ndj.) 

1 . trans. To guide the course of (a vessel) by 
means of a rudder, or of an oar or paddle used 
like a rudder. 

Now occas. in widersense,to guide (a vessel) by other me- 
chanical means, e.g. by a propeller or arrangement of sails. 

a sxm O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1046, Up bms cynges 
scipe )>e Harold eorl asr steorde. a moo Vices 4 Virtues 
43 [Noe] hie [«■. 5 a arche] swa stierde on Se muchele wilde 
floae..Sat (etc.). C1330 R. Brunnk Chron. IVace (Rolls) 
14090 To her schipes pey gaf her tent To stere hem bobe 
fer & hende. 1390 Gower Con/. I, 59 Thei conne noent 
here Schipes stiere, So besiliche upon the note Thei 
herkne. 1400 s 6 Polit. Poems i. 65 Wnanne a fool sterelh 
a barge, Hym self and al the folke is shent. 1398 Florio 
Hal. Diet. To Rdr. 9 They were many to steere a pns- 
sage-boate. 011647 Pktte in A rchmologia XII. 268 The 
ship wrought exceeding well and was so yare of conduct 
that a foot of helm would steer her. 1748 Anson’s Voy, nr. 
v. 342 The proa generally carries six or seven Indians; two 
of which are placed in the head and stern, who steer the 
vessel alternately with a paddle according to the tack she 
goes on. 18x5 J. Smith Panorama Sci. St Art II. 183 In 
steering a vessel, it has been usual for the helmsman to have 
one compass, and the captain in his cabin to have another. 
*833 Miss Yongr Heir of Reddy fie xxiii, Martin had best 
steer it ; he knows the rocks. 1909 Ediu. Rev. July 219 No 
less impossible than to steer a boat without taking a seat 
in it. 

In figurative context, c 1200 OrmiN 15259 Forr itt isssett 
her att te ster To sterenn baj>e Jjobre. 1390 Gower Con/. 

I. ix Lo, thus was Peires barge stiered Ofhem that thilke 
tymewere. <1x529 Skelton Bouge ef Court 107 She that 
styreth the shyp, make her your frende. X577 Gosson in 
Kirtotis Mirr. Matts Lyfe Kvilj, The prime of youth, 
whose greene vnmellowd yeres..sets vp saile, and stern lesse 
ships ysteares. <■*645 Howell Lett. (1655) I. vi. lvili. 305 
Unless wisdom sit at the Helm and steer the motions of his 
Will. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. i. 874 For wbatsoe're we per. 
petrate, We do but row, we'are steer'd by Fate. 19x1 
Sir H. Craik Life Clarendon I. ii. 60 He steered his bark 
through the dangerous eddies with consummate skill. 

b. trans/. Of animals. 

* 39 ® Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. liv. (1495) 171 In foules 
wyth clouen fete the fote is nedefull to ledynge, styryngc 
and rulynge in waters. 1657 tr. Jonstonus' IVond. Things 
Nat.. 233 lie [the squirrel] takes the bark of a Tree.. and 
sets it on the water, sitting in it, and stears it with his Tail 
lifted upland so the wind carries him over. 1873 Tristram 
Moab vii, 131 Without a perceptible movement of their 
wings, only their long tails gently steering them in and out. 

c. To guide (a vessel) to a specified point or in 
a specified direction. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur xvm. xix. 760 Lete me be putte 
within a barget ffc but one man with me suche as ye trust to 
stere me thyder. *574 W. Bourne Regiment for Sea (1580) 
78 Nowe for to set any course to stirre the ship vpon any 
l ace ,w>y n . te . d - 1781 Cowper Charity 25 When Cook.* 
teer d Britain's oak Into a woi Id unknown. 1850 Tennyson 
In Me?n t ciii, We steer'd her toward a crimson cloud. 1876 

J. G. Holland Seven Oaks x. 133 Jim steered his boat 
around a little bend and in a mpment it was runiing in 
shallow water, 

+ d. To work (the rudder). 06 s. 


r X570 Sat. Poems Reform, xvx. 57 In tniblous time yow 
micht haif steirt ye ruther. 1609 Holland A mm. Marcell. 
xxvi. i. 284 For tenne dayes space there was none to steere 
the helm of the Empire. 

e. To steer a, one's course : (a) lit. of a helms- 
man or a navigator, to guide a vessel along a certain 
course ; also of the vessel (cf. 2 d) ; (< 5 ) tra-nsf. 
and fig. 

x6oa Marston Antonio’s Rev. iv. i, He beares an unturned 
sayle with every winde : Blowe east, blowe west, he stirs his 
course alike, X644 in Vemey Mem. (1907) I. 325 Those 
particulars that first induced me to steere this course. 1650 
Hubbert Pill Formality 193 If they have not Christ Jesus 
for their Pilot to steere their course for them, they must 
certainly sinke, x66o F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 248 
Intending to take ship at Alexandria, and steer the course 
for Italy. 1709 T. Robinson Via A. Mosaick Syst. 49 The 
Magnet,. which guides him to steer his Course through 
these vast Expansions of Water. 1748 A nson's Voy. in. i. 
302 It blew fiom the S.W, and consequently was directly 
opposed to the course we wanted to steer. 1756 C. Lucas 
Ess. Waters III. 174 Let us learn to steer the middle 
course. 1764 Harmer Observ. ii. 59 Deseits where the Arabs 
alone know how to steer their course. 182a H azlitt Men 4 
Matin. Ser. 11. v. (1869) 113 You must steer a middle course. 
X867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk ,, Steer her course, going with 
the wind fair enough to lay her course. X873 Slack Pr. 
Thule xxii. 358 To see that the boat was steering her right 
course. 

+f. ref. as to steer one’s course. Also in passive , 
to be guided {by the compass, etc.) in steering. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles IV. 80 Ne had )>ei striked a 
strake and sterid hem )>e better, . . pey had be prowe ouere 
pe borde backewarde ichonne. x6s* J. Qleveland] Poems 
35 The Card by which the Mariners are stear'd. 

2 . absol. and intr. To guide a vessel by means 
of a 1 udder or the like. 

C897 /Elkrrd Gregory's Past. C. ix. 59 Swi8e eafle mseg 
on smyltre see unsel.xred scipstiera senoh ryhte stieran. 
1390 Gower Cottf. I. 312 He that behinde sat to stiere Mai 
noght the forestempne hiere. c 15x5 Cocke Lorell's B. 12 
Some stered at the helme behynde, Some whystcled after the 
wynde. 1587 Mirr. Mag., Severus viii, Who takes to rnygne 
the scepter in his hand. Is like to him, in sterne to stirre 
that sits. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 745 Some of 
their men were starued, the rest nil so weake, that onely one 
could lie along vpon the Helm and sterre. 176a Falconer 
Shipuir. it. 395 Two skilful helmsmen on the poop to steer. 
1839 Malcom Trav. (1840) 45/1 Boats lie before the town, 
literally in thousands. . .The wife steers, while the husband 
rows. 1883 Century Mag. Sept. 655 Even the men whose 
work lies ashore, .can steer and reef on a pinch. 

In figurative context. 1596 Dalrvmple tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. II. 155 The Prior of S. Androis elected Bischop.. 
intendis in thair contrare to steir and row, with diligens. 
x68x Flavel Right Man's Ref. 202 Let God steer for you 
in a storm. 

b. intr. in passive sense. Of a ship : To admit 
of being steered ; to answer the helm (well or ill). 

x6*7 Capt. Smith Sea Gram. ix. 40 Foundering is when 
she will neither veere nor steare. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's 
Mag. i. ii. 18 The Ship will Stear the better when you sit all 
quiet. x6ga J, Smith's Seaman’s Gram. 1. xvi. 83 The 
Ship . . does not steer steddy. 1829 Ann. Reg., Chron. X27/1 
She pulls six oars; has two lug sails; steers either with 
a scull or rudder. 1B80 Times 25 Dec. 7/4Theship. .Steers 
well under all circumstances. 

0. Of a navigator: To guide a vessel in a certain 
direction ; to sail or row towards a specified place. 

x 340-70 Alex. 4 Bind, 185 panne whitli pe weiht ouur J>e 
watur sterus, And pe lettrus to his lord ledus ful sone, 
c 16x4 Sir W. Mure Wks. I. 64 The lie no sooner to their 
eyes appear'd. Till thither Palinure their pilcte steir'd. 1667 
Milton P. L. ij. 1020 Or when Ulysses on the Larbord 1 
shunnd Charybdis, and by th' other whirlpool steard. 1669 , 
Sturmy M ar liter 1 s Mag. 11. vi. 67 You may estimate the 
Min.butyoucannotSteerbyawholeDeg. 1687 A. Lovell 1 
tr. Thtvenot's Trav. 1. 270 We steered South-west till Sun- | 
day, X743 Bulkeley & Cummins Voy. S. Seas 116 We 
came to sail, and steer’d out of the Lagoon West. 1781 1 
Gibbon Decl. 4 F. 1 . III. 128 They steered by the guidance ' 
of the stars. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) III. 599/2 But fail- 
ing of this, they steered to Jamaica. X799 monthly Rev. 
XXX. 134 note , They seized a canoe, and steered along 
shore. 1840 Thirlwall Hist. Greece hx. VII. 325 He set 
sail from Ephesus.. and steered direct for Athens. 1871 
B. Taylor Faust II. n. iii. 146 They have left the place, | 
Steering away to Samothrace. 1874 Green Short Hist, vii. , 
§ 6. 407 The daring adventurer steered undauntedly for the ! 
Moluccas. i 

fig. a 1639 T. Carew To Her in A hence 10 Love is the Pilot, j 
but o'r-come with fear Of your displeasure, dares not home- ! 
wards stear. c 1655 Milton and Sonu . to Cyriack Skinner 8 1 
Yet I,. still bear vp and steer Right onward. 1674 Temple 
Let, Wks. 1731 II. 297, I knew he was a great Man, but 1 
could not tell yet, to what Points of the Compass he in- 1 
tended to steer. 1675 La Danby in Essex Papers (Camden) 

22 Though itt bee very difficult to steere amongst so many 
rocks of faction, without striking upon some. 

d. Of a snip : To be guided by the helm in a 
certain direction. 

1667 Milton P, L. ix. 5x5 As when a Ship, .where the 1 
Wind Veres oft, as oft so steers, and shifts her Saile. X669 
Sturmy Mariner's Mag, 1. ii. 18 You have the Ship as at 1 
first, steering under all her Canvas. *720 Ramsay Prosp, ' 
Plenty 156 Vers'd in the critic seasons o’ the year, When to | 
ilk bay the fishing-bush should Steer. 1748 A nson's Voy. 11. 
x. 247 The galeon.. steers for the latitude of 13° or 14°. 
X839 Marryat Phant. Ship xii, The Batavia steered into 
the roads. 1885 Law Times Rep. LIII. 60/1 The C/tusan 
was steering E. by S, t and proceeding at the rate of about 
ten knots. 

e. To steer large , small : see qnot. 1867. 

1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge ix, The frigate was steering 
large, about a mile on our lee-bow. 1846 A. Young Navt. 
Diet. 3x0 To steer small, means to steer steadily without > 
putting the helm too muen to either side. To steer large, is 


* the reverse. 1867 SMyrn Sailor's Word-bk,, Steer Large, to 
I go free, off the wind. Also, to steer loosely. Ibid., Steer ■ 
, Small, to steer well and within small compass, not dragging 
the tiller over from side to side. 

f. To steer clear of: chiefly fg., to avoid com- 
pletely. 

X723 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 69 We would have steered 
clear of them, and cared not to have them see us, if we could 
help it, but they did see us, and cried, Who comes theieV 
1789 Belsham Ess. I. xviii. 338 Of tame acquiescence in 
vulgar opinion . . Walpole . . has steered perfectly clear. 1804 
Med. Jrnl. XII. 415 It is incumbent on them.. whilst they 
steer clear of Scylla, to beware they do not fall into Charyb- 
dis. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias 111. vii. p 5, I steered clear of 
Iloitensia. X838 Prescott Fer A. 4 Is. 1. xviii. (1842) II. xCo 
Columbus, .had been instructed . . to steer clear of all Portu- 
guese settlements on the African coast. 1884 Mattch. 

! Exam, xi June 5/5 Mr, Marshall spoke with good humour, 

I and steered clear alike of levity and acerbity. 1893 Hodges 
i Elan. Photogr. (1907) 68 Enabling him to steer clear of 
| some of these [difficulties]. 

3 , trant. In extended sense, to guide something 
that is in motion. In various applications. 

a. Ijp guide (a chariot, a horse, cattle, etc.). 

In mod. racing pai lance the sense is a new development 
from sense x. 

1 c 888 /Elfbed Boeth. xxxvi. § iii, Se stior 5 )>ani hraidwacne 
eallra gesceafta. 1375 Barbour Bruce vi. 334 Thar may no 
. man haf worthy hedc, Bot he haf wit to steir his <-tede. 
a. 1568 Wyf of Aucktermnchty jco in Bnnnatyrie MS. 
(Hunter. Club) 345 Scho..stowtly steird the stottis abowt. 
1590 Spenser /<’. Q. in. viii. 30 His charet swift in haste lie 
thither steaid. 1844 Kinglake Eotlicn xxi, 1 steered my 
dromedary close up alongside of the mounted Bedouin. 
X850 R. G. Gumming Hunter's Life S. Africa (1902) 105/2 
The native who led the long team.. suddenly turned the 
leading oxen short towards the river’s bank, thus rendering 
it impossible for the driver to steer his after-oxen. 1884 
Longman's Mag. Apr. 605 It may be that he is going to 
steer his own amnia! in the race for which it is being pre- 
pared. X890 D. Davidson Mem. Lone; Life iv. 9a Tapp was 
the jockey., and ‘stcei ed him to victory'. 

b. To guide (a plough). 

c 1480 Hknryson Mor. Fab. 2224 Thair wesane Husband, 
quliifk had ane pleuch to steir. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Alisc. 
(1733) I. 29 Twa good stilts to the pleugh And ye your sell 
maun steer. 1758 Akenside Odes 11. xi. o' The conquerors 
..fed Calabrian flocks, and steer’d the Sabine plough. 19x4 
Daily News 25 Feb. a He feeds the pigs and steers the 
plough. 

o. To guide the course of (a land carriage, a 
balloon, a bicycle, etc.) by mechanical means ; to 
guide (a floating object) by taking advantage of a 
current. 

1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) I. 233 These sledges hold 
only two, the traveller and the guide, who sits forward steer- 
ing with a stick. 1788 Cowpkr Dog § Water Lily 18 With 
. cane extended far I sought To steer it close to land. 1873 
G. C. Davies Mount. 4 Mere xi. 91 A plague of gnats., 
doubly unpleasant when steering a bicycle along xutty lanes, 
xoxo Encycl. Brit. I. 269/a Santos Dumont., won the 
Deutsch prize by steering a balloon from St. Cloud round 
the Eiffel Tower and back in half an hour. , 

d. To guide, lead, * pilot ’ (a person) through a 
crowd, along an intricate path, etc. Also absol. 
Also ( U.S. slang) to manoeuvre or decoy (a person) 
to a place, or into doing something. 

X859 Habits ofGd '. Society v. 2x0 It is the gentleman's 
duty to steer, and in crowded rooms nothing is more trying, 
1889 Century Diet,, Bunko-siecrer, that one of the swindlers 
called bunko-men who allures or steers strangers to the 
bunko-jolntor rendezvous. 1891 C. Roberts A drift A mer. 
159, I don’t thank you very much for steering me up 
againstsuch a job. xoxx C. F. Hamilton in United Empire 
June 383 There is little or no suggestion that he is sent to 
‘steer 1 us, as an American would say. 19x5 Sketch 16 J une 
227/r, I.. shook hands with old Lemann, and steered him 
into the smoking-room. 

4 . intr. To shape one’s course (on land, in the 
air). Also trans. with cognate object, 

c X500 Lancelot (S.T.S.) 3428 And brandymaguschargit he 
to stere Efter hyme, within a lytill space. 1629 Milton 
Ode Naiiv. J46 Mercy . .With radiant feet the tissued clouds 
dowp stearing. 1633 C. Farewell East-Ind. Colation 45 
[The elephant] steeres like a hulkc, stifnecked. almost all 
of one peice. 1667 Milton P, L, i. 225 Then with expanded 
wings he steais his flight Aloft. Ibid.vn. 430 So stears the 
prudent Crane Her annual Voinge. Icsfoolust, Tom Thumb 
m. X04 in Hazl. K. P. P. II. 237 But Tom cry’d In a merry 
mood : Unto the King we’ll steer. *700 T. Brown Armtsem. 
Ser. 4 Com. it Let’s Steer for the Court, for that's the Region 
which will furqish us with the finest Lessons, a 1701 Maun- 
drell Joum. Jems, (1732) 134 Here steering Northerly 
directlyupthe Valley. vjsgS.Kmja Gentle Sheph.i.n, Driven 
fine house and bald, where will ye steer? *774 Goldsm. 
Nat, Hist. (1776) V. 32 The quails.. Steer their flight back 
to enjoy in Egypt the temperate air. 1792 Burns My ain 
kind Dearie nf, At noon the fisher seeks the glen, Along the 
bum to steer. 1807 Wohdsw. White Doe v. 32 She. .oft her 
steps had hither steered. *828 Lytton Pelham xxix, The 
Frenchman . . bowed, and drew himself aside, Vincent steered 
by. X837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville I. xxi He was bravely 
steering his way across the continent. 1887 J. Ball Nat. in 
S. Amer. xa8 Passing the houses, I at once steered for the 
rocky slopes behind. 1896 Baden-Powell Matabele Cam- 
paign xvi, I steered by moon and time until I thought I was 
near Enkeldoorn. 

b. Of an inanimate tiling : To travel in a set 
course. 

1692 Bentley Boyle Led. viii. 25 The Winter of the Year, 
when the Sun was the nearest of all. and steer’d directly 
over mens heads. 1830 Marryat King’s Own xxii, The 
moon . . was high in the heavens, steering for the zenith in all 
her beauty. i 86 x Clough Ess. Class, Metres, Elegiacs i. 5 
Thou busy sunnyriver;.. Through woodlands steering, with 
branches waving above thee, 



STEER. 


STEERER. 


■j* O. trans. To direct one’s course towards (a 
place). Ob: r. (? nonce-nse.) 

1667 Milton/’. L. x. 348 Satan.. Betwixt the Centaure 
and the Scorpion stewing His Zenith. 

•j- 6. To check, restrain, control. In OE. also : 
To rebulce. (In OE. the obi. is in the dative.) Obs. 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark viii. 30 Forbead pel stiorde pel 
stiorend w®s him [Vulg. comminatus^ esl els], 971 Blickl. 
Horn, rq/s Seo menijo styrde bamblindan bat hecleopode. 
c xooa Sax. Leeckd. II. 192 Wifi magan bryne & Jmrste; 
wlaco water menge wi 5 bone selestan ele, sele drincan, ]?set 
styrS Jwm bursts, a 1*25 Et. Marker. 9 pa steorest te sea 
stream pact hit fleden ne mot fir pan Jro markedest. ** 3 ®° 
K. Horn (Camb. MS.) 434 1 Lemman ’ he sede ‘dere. Pin 
herte nu j»u stere a. 1300 Cursor At. 4295 Thoru strengh o 

luue pat nan mai stere. 13. . E, E. Alt it . P, C. 27 pay ar 
happen also pat con her her t stere. c 1385 Chaucer L.G. IV. 
935 And fyrso wod it myjte nat been steerid Inal the noble 
toure of ylioan. *390 Gower Cwi/ I. xvi So that thou 
myht thi ttmge stiere. *4*3 Jas. I Kingis Q. 194 His tong 
for to reulefnl and to stere. c 1440 Bone Flor. 825 The lady 
swowned, and was full woo, Ther myght no man hor stere. 
a 1500 Frere tf Boy (c 1512) A ij b, All that may the pype 
here Shall not themselfe stere But laugh and lepe aboute. 
c 1640 R. Davenport Sutv. Set. Wks. (1890) 323 Rhethorick 
. .whose sweete tongue Can steere the stubborn ’st hart. 
f6. To guide (a person, his conduct) by ad- 
monition or counsel. Obs. 

a xooo /Elfric Horn. J. 330 He nolde mid Ms to-cyme Sa 
synfullan fordeman, . . vErest he wolde us mid liSnysse 
styran [c 1173 Lamb. H 0111.95 Isteoren] past he siSSan mthte 
ou his dome us sehealdan. c rzoo Ormin 14705 To wurr penn 
bemumm..TiUalle pa patt hafenn pe To gemenn & to 
sterenn. a 1925 Juliana 50 Festne mi bileaue steor me ant 
streng me. sa.. Prayer to I T irgin 30 in O. E. Misc., Bricht 
and scene quea of storre. .in pis false fikele world so me led 
and steore. 136a Langl. P. PI. A. ix. 42 He strengpep pe 
to stonde he starep pi soule. *653 Stanley Hist. Philos, in. 
xvii. (1887) 94/2 Euripides is steer’d by Socrates. 

+ b. To steer off-, to guide away from some 
opinion. Obs. 

16 6a H. More Ant lit. Ath. r. i. (1712) □ Tlie attempt of 
endeavouring to steer them off from Atheism. 1681 — 
Expos, Dan. Pref. p. xv, When men see so palpable a 
correspondency.. they will be steared off from conceiving 
any snch sense. 

f C. To conduct (one’s life). Also refl. 
a 1250 Prcro. Alfred 563 3 if- • pu ne moje mid strenghe pe- 
selwen steren. a 1300 Cursor Jlf. 19823 Fott him to pe, he 
sal pe lere. At a pi Tijf, hu pu sal stere. 1673 Cave Prim. 
Chr. 1. ix. 271 He. .by Letters gave them [his sons] counsels 
for the steering themselves. 1699 T. C[ockman] tr. Tnlly's 
Offices (1706) 117 By whose Counsel and Direction they may 
steer their Lives. 

+ d. Of reasons, indications, influences: To 
guide. Obs. 

1649 Nicholas Papers (Camden) 135 , 1 am confident .. his 
fathers last desires and commands will steere our yong King 
light o 165a J. Smith Sel. Disc. i. 31 Their life being steered 
by nothing else but opinion and imagination. 1653 Bum 
Engl. Improver Impr. 63 Therefore in every new work 
some triall would be made of all materials, and therein thou 
must be steered by those the very place affords, whether 
Stone, Chalk, Wood, or Earth, or all. a 1683 Owen Holy 
Spirit (1693) 26a So as to be steei ed thereby in his Work. 

e. intr. To direct one’s course of action [by 
guiding indications). Often, to find a safe course 
between two evils or two extremes. . 


# 1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, sh If we steer by the con- 
jecture of many and Septuagint expression; some trace 
thereof [burial of treasures] may he found. 1670 Temple 
Let. Wks. 1731 II. 224 By his Advice his Highness resolves 
to steer in the Course of his Affairs and Motions relating to 
England, 1697 Dryden sEneis Ded. (e) 4 b, I thought fit to 
steer betwixt the two extreams, of Paraphrase, and literal 
Translation, a 1718 Prior Paulo Purg. 57 Her Prudence did 
so justly steer Between the Gay and the Severe, c 17a* in 
loth Rip. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 1. 198, I have been now 
two years on this side [of the water] but still steer’d snugg 
and clear that I might preserve my credit and safety at 
home. 172a Wollaston Relig. Nat.rn. 51 Rational animals 
should use their reason, and steer by it. 1769 Robertson 
Chat. V, III. Yin. 103 Now he should steer in that difficult 
and arduous conjuncture. 1818 Hallam Mid. Ages viii. in. 
(1819I III. 294 The rolls of parliament, by whose light we 
have hitherto steered, 1858 Gref.ner Gunnery 309, I am 
quite satisfied to steer between extremes. 

+ 7 . To govern, rule. Obs. exc. as conscious meta- 
phor (figurative use of sense 1). 

To have to steer: to have under one’s command, 
a 90a Bxda's Hist, iv, xii. (1890) 300 Twegen biscopas 
[waaron] on his stowe gesette. .paet was Boosa, se styrde 
[v.r. steordel Dera maxSe, & Eata Beomicea. ct aoo 
Ormin 3679 He patt all piss weorelld shop & alle shaffte 
sterepp, a 1300 E. E, Psalter ii. 9 In yherde irened salt 
bou stere pa. 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 38 Alexander the 
King. .That Scotland haid to steyr and leid. a 1400 
Launfal 684 Be god, that all may stere. c 1430 Syr Gener, 
(Roxu.) 217 Thre thousand knightes he had to stere. c 1470 
Henry Wallace v. 920 Off kyn he was, and Wallace modyr 
tier. Off Craufurd svd that mydward had to ster. <1x480 
Henryson Mot. Fob. 157* To reule and steir the land, and 
Justice kelp. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xL 14 All are gone At 
will of God that all thing steiris. x6ox Lambarde Diet, 
Angl. Top. (1730) 42 One of the most wise . . Princes that ever 
stered this common Weak. 1633 Ford Broken H. v. ii. K x, 
Neuer liu'd Gentleman of greater merit, Hope, or abiliment 
to steere a kingdome. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 878 Some 
will from hence be apt to infer, That there is no God at all, 
hut that blind Chance and Fortune steer all. 

fb. To manage, administer (government) ; to 
conduct (business, negotiations, etc.). Obs. 

c 888 Alfred Boeth. xvii, paet ic . . xerisenlice mihte steoran 
& reccan bone anwald pe me befaest waes. a xaag Leg. 
Kafk, *0 Maxence steorede pe refschipe in Rome. 1456 
Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 62 The quhilk sterit aue 
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r Emperouris estate in his tynte. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 
| 1. S 137 The great persons who steered the public affairs. 

*p C. To keep in order (n crowd). Obs, 

16x6 J. Lane Contn. S (jr.’s T. xr. 248 For whome large 
space was made by th’ marshallers, gardantes, and tipp 
staves, which the people stears. 

f d. intr. To have charge of. Ohs. 

13.. Settett Sages 894 In that forest woned an herd, That 
of bestes loked an sterd. 

Steer (stl»i), ®.2 rare. [f. Steer fi. 1 ] trans. 
To make a steer of, castrate (a calf). 

1886 Daily Tel. 18 Oct. (Cassell), The male calves are 
steered and converted to beef. 

■ Steer, obs. and dial. var. Stair, Stir. 

Steerable (sti*Tab’l), a. and sb. [f. Steer v.i 

+ -ABLE.] 

A. adj. That maybe steered or guided, dirigible. 

1836 L. Hunt in New Monthly Mag. XLVIII. 60 Balloons 

shall be equally safe and guidable, steerable against the 
wind. 1884 Pall Mall Gas. 1 Oct. 7/2 A steei able balloon. 
1899 Westni. Gas. 30 May 10/2 A steeiable torpedo. 

B. sb. A dirigible balloon, rare. 

1906 Daily News 25 Dec. 5 Between the German steerable, 
the ‘Zeppelin,’ and the French craft. .there are some im- 
portant differences. 

! Hence Steerability. 

1907 Westni. Gas. 4 Dec. 10/1 r _La Patrie’, theFiench 
airship, .gave a marvellous exhibition of its steerability. 

Steerage (stirred:?). Forms: 5-7 'storage, 
6-7 stirrage, 7 atearage, -idge, (styrage, stier- 
1 idge), 7-8 steeridge, (7 -edge, 8 -adge), 6- 
steerage. [f. Steer v . 1 + -age.] 

, 1 . The action, practice or method of steering a 

boat or ship ; the guidance of a balloon or airship, 
rarely of a carriage. 

j c 1450 Brut 11, 435 The foreseide barge, thorough mys- 
gouernaunce of sterage, fill vpon the pihs, 1599 Hakluyt 
I Voy. I. 602 The English shippes vsing their prerogatiue of 
nimble stirrage . . came often times very neere vpon the 
Spaniards. 1654 J. P._ Tyrants <J- Protectors 33 These Pilots 
1 by their ill steerage did split their Vessels. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe 1. (Globe) 193 Having a strong Steerage with my 
, Paddle, I went at a great Rate, directly for the Wreck. 

*791 Smeaton Edystone L. § 93 The can iages. .[having] a 
I draught-tree for steerage and yoking the cattle to. *805 
1 Ld. Collingwood in Nicolas Dip. Nelson (1846) VII. 242 
1 Had we to pass them from the leeward, it would have been 
still more difficult, as it required nice steerage. 1914 Q. Rev. 
Apr. 346 He discussed the problems of the propulsion and 
the steerage of such a body [sc. a balloon], 
b. transf. of an animal or person. 

1599 T. M[outet] Silkworms 73 When afterward.. The 
Flies haue bor’d a passage through their clewes, Obserue 
their gale and steerage al along. *774 Ann. Reg., Mi sc. 

1 193/1 If I am not very accurate in my steerage, I am sure 
1 to tumble over a pail, 

o. Phrase. [To be, stand) at the steerage, lit. 

and fig. 

1688 Loud. Gas. No. 2322/3 The Grand Signior went.. in 
a Barge of 28 Oars,. .the Ilostangi Bachi.. being.. at the 
Steerage. 1731 Swift On Death S-wift 413 While they who 
at the steeiage stood, And reap'd the profit, sought his 
blood. *733 — Oh Poetry 456 you raise the honour of the 
peerage, Proud to attend you at the steerage. 

d. Of a ship : The action, method or ability of 
answering to the helm. 

1653 Fight Legorn-Road 16 Likewise was the. Dutch 
Admiral singled out, and to the weatherward (which was 
occasioned by loss of her Stearidge, having her Rudder shot, 
as I heard). 1745 P. Thomas Jrnt. Anson’s Voy. 146 She., 
roll’d very much, and made bad Steerage. 1769 Falconer 
Diet. Alarint (1776), Steerage is also used to express the 
effort of the helm j and hence Steerage- way is [etc,]. 

2 . fa.. Management (of goods). Obs. 

1487 Sc. Acts Parlt. (1814) II. 178/2 Na man sale in the 
saidis partis in the way of merchandice hot.. men haifand., 
half a last of gudis or samekle in sterage and gouernance. 

Tb. The direction or government of affairs, the 
State, one’s life. (Often with conscious metaphor.) 

' 159a Shaks. Rom. <5- Jul. 1. iv. 122 But he that hath the 

stirrage of my course, Direct my sute [1597 Qo. saile]. 
1636 E, Dacres tr. Alnchiavel's Disc. Livy ~Ep. Ded., Your 
Grace may doe well to inable your selfe for the service of 
your Prince and Country that being cald for into the steer, 
age in turbulent times, not favour onely may give you a 
place there. x688 Bp. Thomas in Gutch Coil. Cur. I. 332, 
I pray God direct and prosper his steerage of the Church 
of England in these tempestuous times. 1783 Cowper Let. 
J, Newton 15 Dec., Wks. 1837 XV. 142 But now we float. . 
as the wind drives us; for want of.. that steerage which in- 
vention, .may be expected tosupply. 1808 Scott Marmion 
1. Introd. ire [He] With dying hand the rudder held, Till, 
in his fall, with fateful sway, The steerage of the realm gave 
way ! 1831 W. L. Bowles Life Bp. Ken II. xi. 190 Under 
the firm steerage of Walpole., the vessel of state held its 
way through all the storms of faction. 

o. A course held or steered, esp. a course of 
conduct. 

? a 16*3 Webster 8c. Rowley Cure for Cuckold iv. ii, 
He bore his steerage true in every part, Led by the Compass 
of a noble heart. 1645 Milton Tetrach. 41 If we marke the 
s tea rage of his words, what course they hold. 1789 Triumphs 
Fortitude I. 45, I would wish always to keep a steerage, 
rather than to be carried away by the stream of dissipation. 
i8a» B'ness Bunsen in Hare Life I. viii. 296 There are no 
rocks, no shoals, for him whose steerage is ever regulated 
according to the true compass of the soul. 

3 . The steering apparatus a. of a boat. 

1857 P. Colquhoun Comp. Oarsman's Guide 30 The term 
steerage includes yoke-lines, yoke, and rudder. 1869 R. H. 
Blake-Humfrey Eton Boating Bk. (1875) 45 note. This 
year [1845].. Silver Oars and Steerage [were given] to the 
winners of the Pulling. 


b. of an agricultural machine. In quot. atirib, 
1884 West Sussex Gas. 25 Sept., Capital front-steerage 
13-coulter seed and com drill, . . steerage horse hoe. 

O. Steerage of Ms wings \ Dry den’s lendering of 
L. remiginm alarum, meaning wings viewed as 
instruments of rowing. 

1697 Dryden HSneis vi. 24 Dedalus. .here alighting, built 
this costly Frame. Inscrib’d to Phoebus, here he hung on 
high The steerage of his Wings. 1700 — Ceyx <$■ Aliy one 
351. 1870 Jean Ingelow Four Sonnets iv, When.. Down 
the steep slope of a long sunbeam brought, He [*'. e. the eagle] 
stirs the wheat with the steerage of his wings. 

4 . That division of the after part of a ship which 
is immediately in front of the chief cabin; the second 
cabin. Also called f steerage room. 

In the 16th and 17th c. this was the place from which the 
ship was steered. Early in the 18th c. the wheel was placed 
on the open deck, so that the vessel was no longer steered 
from the ‘ steerage which, however, retained its name. 

iCia Covertf Voy. 24 The Merchants had some 10000 1 . 
lying betweene the maine Maste and the Stearidge. 1627 
Capt. Smith Sea Grant, ii. 11 TheStearage. The Stearage 
roome, is before the gieat Cabin, where he that steareth the 
Ship doth alwaies stand. 1644 M anwayring Seamans Did., 
The Stieridge is the place where they Steere, out of which 
they may see the leech of the sailes. 1726 Shelvocice Voy. 
round World 25 This insolence being carried on in the 
steeradge. 1769 Falconer Diet. Atarine (1780), Steerage, 
an apartment without the great cabin of a ship, from which 
it is separated by a thin partition. In large ships of war it 
is used as a hall through which it is necessary to pass, to 
arrive at, or depart from the great cabin. In merchant-ships 
it is generally the habitation of the inferior officers and 
ship’s crew. 1834 Mahryat P. Simple xvi, I went down into 
the most solitary place in the steerage, that I might enjoy it 
[a letter] without interruption. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast 
xxiii. 71 The mate came down into the steerage, in fine trim 
for fun. 1864 Semmes Cruise Alabama $ Sumter I. 269 
Passing through the ward-room, the visitor entered the gun- 
100m, or * steerage ', allotted on the starboard side to the mid- 
shipmen, andontheporttotheengineers. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
IVord-bk., Steerage, . . that part of the ship next below the 
quarter-deck, immediately before the bulkhead of the great 
cabin in most ships of war. The portion of the 'tween-decks 
just before the gun-room bulkhead. 

6. The part of a passenger ship allotted to those 
passengers who travel at the cheapest rate. Also 
quasi-advb. in to go, travel steerage. 

The steerage is now usually in the bow and on a lower deck. 
1804 W. Irving Life 4- Lett. (1864) I. 94 They sleep in the 
steerage, and leave the cabin to myself. 1816 R. Buchanan 
Propelling Vessels by Steam 24 Before the engine is the 
steerage or second cabin. i8aa J. Flint Lett.fr. America 
287 Therewere twelve cabin passengers., and about an equal 
number of persons in the steerage. 1844 Dickens Mari. 
Chuz. xvii, It being necessary for me to observe strict 
economy, I took mypassage in the steerage. 189a E. Reeves 
Homeward Bound 124 In the steerage we are told the 
thermometer reaches 109 0 in the shade. In our saloon 90 0 
to ioo° is the highest. 1906 Westm Gaz. 20 June 4/2 He 
travelled steerage with a ship of emigrants. 

6. attrib, and Comb., as steerage door, -hole, -house, 
passage, -power ; steerage country U.S., the open 
space in the middle of the steerage of a man-of-war, 
not occupied by berths or state-rooms ( Cent. Diet.) ; 
steerage mess, steerage officer U.S. (see qnots.); 
steerage-passenger, one who occupies a berth 
in the steerage (sense 5) of a passenger-vessel; 
t steerage room = sense 4 ; steerage-way, a 
way or motion sufficient for the helm to have effect ; 
also_/^. 

<21625 N. Roberts in Purchas Pilgrims II. 1578 Putting 
bis foot against the *Steeredge doore. 1855 Browning Bp. 
Blougrant's Apol. 357 Though you proved me doomed To 
a viler berth still, to the *steerage-hole. 184a Dickens 
Avier. Notes xi. (1850) 108/2 There is no visible deck, even; 
nothing but_a long, black, ugly roof. .; above which tower 
two iron chimneys.. and a glass *steerage-house. 1891 H. 
Patterson Naut. Did. 364 * Steerage Mess, This mess is 
composed of midshipmen, ensigns, clerks and mates, t Ibid. 
386 * Steerage Officers, midshipmen, cadet midshipmen, 
mates, cadet engineers, and ensigns when they donot perfoim 
duty as regular watch officers. 1849 Lever Con Cregan 
xix. I. 298, I took a *steerage passage. 1822 J- Flint 
Lett.fr. America 91 A ’steerage passenger pays only about 
half the freight that is charged for a passage in the cabin 
of a ship. 1840 Hood Up the Rhine so_ The deck of a 
steamer is supposed to be divided amidships by an imagi- 
nary line, aft of which the steerage passengers are expected 
not to Intrude. 1869 Chamb, Jml, 29 May 338/ j By making 
the paddle-wheels revolve in opposite directions, .perfect 
’steerage-power is obtained. 1626 Capt. Smith A edit. Yng. 
Seamen 11 In the ’stearage roome, the whip, the bittakell, 
the trauas boord, the Compasse. 1769 Falconer Did. 
Marine (1780) Z 3 b, A.. ship. .in a very light wind, and 
scarcely having ’steerage- way. 1868 Lowell Among my 
Bks, Ser. 1. Shake, once more (1870) 211 Hamlet.. never 
keeps on one tack Ibng enough to get steerage-way. 

Steere-board, -boord, obs. ff. Starboard. 
Steer er (stI»TM). Also 4 Btyrer, 5 sterer, 6 
stirrer, 7 stearer. [f. Steer 0.1 + -eb 1.] 

+ 1. A rodder. Obs. 

,1398 Trrvisa Barth. De P. R, xu. xi. (iS3S) 169/2 And in 
swymmynge he [the swan] vseth that one fote in stede of an 
oore, and the other in stede of a styrer [pro gubemacnlo ], 
and ruleth hym selfe therwith. 1633 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Entert. K, Chas. Sp. Caledonia i. 58 Being to themselves 
Oares, Steerers, ship and all. 

b. ( A machine for controlling the rudder of a 
boat or yacht’ [Cent. Diet, Suppl. 1909). 

c. (See quot.) 

1895 Headley Struct. Birds vi. 153 The large tail feathers 
are called rectrices or steerers. 



STEERING-. 

2 . One who steers, n steersman ; a coxswain (of 
a rowing boat). 

1583 Higins Junius' Nomencl. 51 5/1 Gubernator, . .the 
goueinor, director, or pilot of the ship : the sterneinnn or 
stiirer. 1673 Houbi s Odyss. (1677) 153 A sudden blast., 
bleaks the cordage that upheld the mast ; Which falling 
down heats out the steereis biains. 1868 Field 28 Nov. 
445/2 Though repeatedly uiged by his steerei, he [the oars- 
man] seemed quite unable to quicken. 1887 J. Thomson in 
J. B. Thomson Mem. i\. (1896) 198 But when contrary or 
violent winds lise then the steerer is helpless. 

fig. *659 Pearson Creed i. 36 Thus appears the Maker to 
be the steerer of 1 1 i ■ z * 1 v .;-i 1730 SwiKt lip. 

Ld. Carteret sg 1 c - ... «.» -ter in the Realm, 

I hope, my Lord, jou it call him to the Helm. 

3 . U.S. slang. A swindler whose business it is to 
lead Ms victims to the rendezvous. Also, see quot, 
1910. 

1883 [cf. bunho-sleerers s.v. IIunico]. 1889 Columbus 
(Ohio) Dispatch 6 Sept., The [gambling-] place was full 
of playets,who got there by means of ‘stcerers 1 sent out for 
the purpose. 1905 Jilttckm, Mass. Jan* 137/1 1 Hltcrers ’ 
and ‘ boosters ’ [of gambling-hells] wete always on the look- 
out for ‘suckets’ whom they encounteied at the lailway- 
stations, at the hotel., or even in the streets. 1910 IV. }'. 
I- -1,.,. ,V;> /wi to [.*•• (Thornton Amer. GtossX A steeicris 
: c ,;j- ..ii . . i shyster and prisoner j by wile and 

t; -‘j - 1 ..to the lawyer. 

4 . Tr'i .ioc" . .:s course : a. of a ship with adj. 
referring to its power of answering to the helm or 
rudder. 

1887 Times (weekly ed.) 19 Aug. 4/t The ship is a bad 
steerer and her speed is not veiy great. 1901 Daily Tel. 
18 Mar. 7/4 Ur. Warre’s model [of a rowing boat].. is also 
a very quick steerer, for her rudder is not 7 inches long. 

to. of a cycle, with prefix indicating the position 
of its steering-wheel. 

1883 Wheel IVtuddMat. 185 [Tricycle* ,] Two rCar-steerers. 

. .A front-steerer. 1888 Bitcycl, Brit. XXIII. 559/2. 

Steering (stlo-xig), vbl. $b. [f. Steer vA + 

-ingL] 

1 . The action of the verb, in various senses. 

f X 320 Bestiary £7 4 Sipmen hero steringe forgeten for hire 
[the siren's] stefninge. 1375 Harbour Bruce ix. 510 Thai 
twa the land had in stering. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love it. 
iii. (Skeat) 107 Shal fyr ben blamed for it brende a foole 
naturelly, by his own stulty witte in steringe ? 1599 S anpvs 
Buropte Spec. (1632) 89 The persons defiled with it [were] of 
so eminent n place in the steering and upholding of their 
church. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) s. v. , Tlicper- 
faction of steering consists in a vigilant attention to the 
motion of the ship’s head. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Bug. xxi. 
IV. 641 But now came a crisis which required the most 
skilful steering. 1875 Buej cl. Brit. III. 665/1 Steering . . is 
managed by a tiansveise handle attached to the driving- 
wheel [of a bicycle]. 1911 Daily Mail xg June 8/4 Major 
Wodehouse . . has been . . devising means for the safe steering 
of the tiemendous crowds. 

2 . Short for steering gear. 

S H. H. Griffin Bicycles of the Year 12 He makes the 
a, which is a a cry fair machine (Spider), Stanley steer- 
ing, cone heatings, K.c. Ibid. 16 The steering is either the 
Stanley or Rudder plan, 

3 . attrib . and Comb.’, a. simple attrib., as steering- 
apparatus, -fan , -fork, - gear , -handle, 

1846 A. Young Navi. Diet. 319 A "Steering Apparatus., 
consists of an endless scicw [etc.]. X903 Wcstm. (Jaz. 2 Nov. 
9/ 1 There is a ptopellcr in front and a "steering-fan in the 
rear [of an airship]. 1869 R on f ledge's Kv. Boy's Ann. 375 
The vertical "steering-fork of the vehicle [/. e. a bicycle]. 
1869 Sir IS. Reijd Iron-Clad Ships i. 6 The rudder-head and 
"steering-gear were exposed to shot within thin iron sides. 
1907 II. Wvndiiam Flare of Footlights ii, The chaulTeur . . 
f , '.1! . iVywYi the steering-gear. 1868 Rout ledge’s 
/.. "V » .*.../. 4-7 o ‘‘Steering-Handle [ofa bicycle] may 
" J ■ . :'e j*. j 1 rc* curve. 1906 IVestm. Gas, 20 July 

8/3 In the collision, .the stout steering-handle [of a motor- 
car] being bent nearly double. 

b. Special comb.: steering compass, the com- 
pass by which a ship is steered as distinguished 
lrom the variation compass (see Compass sbA 
12 d) ; steering-look (a) the turning movement 
of the wheels of a motor-vehicle (see Lock sbA 15) ; 
(b) an appliance filled to some bicycles by means of 
which the front wheel may be prevented from turn- 
ing from side to side ; steering-oar, an oar used as 
a steering-scull (q.v.) ; steering sail Naut. = 
Studding sail ; also attrib. ; + steering scull s* 
Scull sbA 1 a ; steering-wheel (a) Plant., a ver- 
tical wheel by which motion is communicated to 
the rudder through, the medium of a tiller-rope or 
other device ; (b) a hand-wheel for guiding a trac- 
tion engine, motor-cap or other heavy vehicle ; ( c ) 
the wheel of a cycle by which steerage is effected, 
1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. ir. vi. 67 To shew you the 
diffei ence between the true Compass and the "Steering 
Compass. 1897 Sncycl. Sport I. 274/1 (Cycling), "Steering 
Locks are valuable.. for pieventing the machine from mov- 
ing when nesting against a wall. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef 
Mast ix, The officer using his utmost strength, with his 
steering-oar, to keep her stern on. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's 
Mag. j, n. 16 The Lee "steering Sails of Main-snil, and Main- 
top sail. 1805 in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) VII. 144 note , 
Wore Ship and made Sail — set the royal and top-gallant 
steering-sails. 1420 in For. Acc. 3 Hen. VI, F/2, j. Remus 
grossus vocatus "Sterynge skulle, logo Blanckley Naval 
£*f os : 160 To guide or govern a Ship by the Helm or 
Steering Wheel. x888 Encycl. Brit. Xxlll. 559/2 In early 
days the steering wheel [of the tricycle] was made small 
to save weight. 

Steering, Sc. variant of Subbing. 
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f Steerish, a. Obs. [f. Steer sbA -t- -ish A] 

1. Having the qualities oi a steer ; brutish. 

c 1411 Hocclevc De Reg. Pr itic. 604 The cause why men 
oghten ) ider gon, Nat conceyue can his wylde steeiissh 
heed. 

2. dial. (See qnols.) 

1789 W. H. Mausiiai l Clone. I. 332 Steerish : spoken of 
a j ounu, raw, growing ox ; not 1 oxey ’. *851 Glouc. Gloss., 
Stic 1 tsh, young, 

t Stee rless, a. Obs. [OE. steorlias : see 
Steer sb . 1 and -less.] 

1. Not amenable to guidance or control, un- 
governable, unrestrained. 

1 888 AClfred Booth, v. § 3 pa Su wendest fcette stiorlcase 
men & teceluase wasten sesiuho & wualdendas [ris.se woi ulde. 
CH75 Lamb. IJom, 117 Gif )>u uuel were iwend pe fiom 
uuele pi les pe 3 u stem les losie on ende. 

2. Witliout a rudder, lit. and Jig. 

c 1374 Cuaucur Troylus t. 416 A 1 sterles with-Imie a hot 
am I. c 1386 — Man of Law's T. 341 In a ship all steere- 
lees. 1423 J ah. I Ning is Q. 15 As the.schip thatsailiihsteieles 
Vpon the iok(kii) most to harmes hye. a 1547 Surit.v 
Bccles. iii. 1 Like to the stcroles hootc that swerues with 
eueiy wyndc. a 1565 in Q. Bits. Booth. App. 156 We men, 
with Fortunes waves are tosste and cast In steerles Shipp. 
<2x639 T. Carmv Answ, Bleg. Lett. 62 A troupe of deities 
came down to guide OursteeieIea.se burkes. 

Steerling (stHuliij). [f. Steeb rA 1 + -ling.] 
A young steel . 

X648 Herrick liefer., Beueolitk (19151 244 To get thy 
Stcerling once again, 1 ’le play thee such another strain } 
That [etc.]. 1743 Francis Horace , Odes iv. ii. 5 ; While 
I, with pious Care, one Stcerling feed. 

Stcerling, obs. form of Stabling sbj 
Steerman (stl*»uma*n). Now rare. Forms : 
1-2 stdorman, 3 steorman, 5 ster man, store- 
man, 6 Sc. steirman, 7 steereman, 7- steorman. 
[f. Steeb sbA + Man sb. Cf. Du. stuurmau, MLG. 
stAr email, MIIG. stlurman (mod.G. steuermann), 
ON. styrimatS-r, (Sw. styrman, Da. siynnand). 
The Tout, word was adopted in OF. as estnnuan , 
estrumant.’] A steersman. 

c 100a Aivviiic Horn. II. 560 Hera Sane steorman ac nn 
swa-Seah terffan de he becume sesundful to poire hy’e. 
exa 05 Lay. 28436 And 110m allc )>a scipen . .and )>a steor- 
inen alle to pan scipen neodde. c 1470 Hi.nrv Wallace ix. 
rax Bathe scliip m.iistir, and the ster man also, In the boll, 
hut bald, he gert thaim go. 1586 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 
IV. 79 The foirsaidis personis furnissand steirmen thairto 
thamesellfis. X663 Gi.ruikk Counsel d 4 b, My Steerman 
fuund the Ebb and Flood all along the Coast of America. 
1725 Point Odyss. xiv. 287 Safe thiough the level seas we 
sweep our way; The steer-man governs, and the ship-, obey. 
1892 Stevunson & L. Osborne ! I ’rocker xii, Suppose the 
steerman 's eje to have wandered. 
fig. c 1460 Towncley Mysl, iii. 427 Help, god, in this nede 1 
As thou art stei e-man . . best, as I rede, 1591 Sylvesi er Du 
B artas t, i. 117 Their Star the Bible, Steer-man th’ holy 
Ghost. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. a) 206 No sooner 
was old Abbas by hold death struck from the hulme of 
Persia ; and young Soffy his Grand-sonne made the royall 
Stear- man, but [etc.]. 

tStee-rmost, a. Obs. rarer*, [f. Steeb jA 2 
+ -most.] Stemmost, rearmost. 

2667 Loud. Gas:. No. 160/4 The Vice Admiral being.steer- 
most of the squadron, ..intended then to cross the Hause. 

Steerne, obs. form of Stern a. 

Steersman (stleuzm&n). Forms : 1 shores- 
man, 2, 4 stieresman(n, 3 steores-man, -mon, 
(Orwmsteore 3 smann), 3-5 steresman,4-6 steris- 
man, 5-6 sterysman(n, (5 stersman, 6 sttrs- 
man), 6-7 stear(e)sman, 7 steeresman, 6- 
steersman. [OE. shoresman, f. st Pores- genit. of 
stior Steeb sb : 1 + Man sb. Cf. Steekjian. 

The word was early adopted into Irish in the form stturus- 
man ; an example occurs in 3 Fragm, Irish Annals xi6 
(early iithc)-] 

1 . One who steers a boat or ship, 
cxooo Ags. Laws, Ethelrcd § 4 in Licbermann (i8y8) 1 . 
222/1 5yf man beo set his aehtan bereafod, & lie wue of 
hwilcum scipe, agyfe steoresman fSa sehta, a xaoo Vices .)• 
Virtues 43 De gastliche hierdes. . folgid Noe dune gode 
stieresmann. c 1200 Ormin 2135 Forr all swa summ |>e 
steoressmann A33 lokej>h till an steorrne. c X330 R. IJrunnr 
Citron.' Wace (Rolls) 13092 Nnmore \nsn schip or barge can 
[keep its course], pere hym wantep a steres man. c 1450 
St. Cvthbcrt (Surtees) 4728 pe sterys man toke pe hclme in 
hande. 1577 Bullinger Decades (1592) 638 As a boate 
destitute of a stirsman, is with contrane windes tossed to 
and fro. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 513 As when a Ship by 
skilful Stearsman wrought.., where the Wind Veies oft, as 
oft .so steers, and shifts her Saile. 1791 W. B \rtram Tiav. 
108 The steersman paddles softly, and proceeds slowly along 
shore. 1889 Welch Text Bk, Naval Archil, xiii. 140 '1 he 
steersman moves his wheel in the required direction. 

b. fig. 

a 1200 Vices ft Virtues 43 Swa scule 2 a gastliche stieres- 
menn steien Sa arche of 3 e halt cherche. 1:1440 Toxvncley 
Mjst. xix. 259 Farwell ! stersman totheym that ar sted In 
stormes, or in desese lyse ! 1579 W. Wilkinson Confut. 
Fam. Love 40 From them [the Vniuersityes] come the most 
skilful] stearesmen to gouerne, both the state ecclesiastkall, 
and ciuill. 1650 H. Brooke Couserv. Health 221 Their 
Steersman is Reason. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (x86s) 48 
The great merit of Buonaparte has been that of a skilful 
steersman, a 1894 Stevenson in G. Balfour Life vi. (1911) 
74 There stood at the wheel that unknown steersman whom 
we call God. 

c. transf. One who drives and guides a machine. 
x8i8_ Sir H. Steuaoti Planter’s Guide (ed. a) 350 The 

Macpiner seizes the end of the pole-rope, in order to act as 


STEEVE. 

Sleet sman [of a machine for transplanting trees], 1906 
Westm, Gaz. 26 June 5/1 The. Hotchkiss . . overt ui ned at 
Saint Calais, but foitunately without injuiy to the steeis- 
man [in a motor-cai race]. 

1 2 . A ruler or governor (of a ccitain number of 
people). Obs. rare. 

c 1250 Gen. ft Ex. 3417 lie of Sa .v. sleies-men Vnder hem 
welden in stere tgen. Ibid. 3429. 

] Ience Steersman ship. 

i8t8 Beni ham Ch. ling. Introd. 187 It is truly edifying to 
observe the steersmanship displayed by the Reverend 
Sect etai y in his passage tluough these straits. 1840 J. W. 
Bowden Gregory VII, II. 43 We feel ourseKqs unable to 
save, by any steersmanship, the church, which seems almost 
foundering befoie our eyes. 

t Steersiuate. Obs. rare. [f. steers- in 
Steeiism.vn + Mate sb.~\ A steersman. 

<21575 Gascoigne Posies (1907) 356 Aloofe, aloofe, then 
cried the Maistei out, The Stcaresnmte strives to sende us 
from the shore. 1671 Milton Samson 1045 What Pilot so 
expert but needs must wieck Embarq'd with such a Stears- 
mate at the Helm? 

Stee rswoman. rare. [Formed as Steers- 
man + Woman sb.~] A woman who steers. 

18x5 W. H. Ireland Serif b/eomania 148 As females can 
manage their loids in this icalm, 1 shall station, as steers- 
woman, famous Ma’am Hclme. 1884 May Crommklin 
Brown-Byes v. 55 None for her age was so quick and brave 
a steerswoman. 

Stee'ry, stee rie, sb. and a. Sc. [f. steer, Sc. 
form of bTJB sb. + -y.] 

A. sb. A commotion, distmbance, stir. 

a 1776 Herd's Si. Songs II. 217 But when the bedding 
came at e’en Wow, but the house was in a steery. 1816 
iicon A nth;, ix, Indeed, brother, aiming a’ the steety, Maria 
..set away to the Halket-craig-hend. 

B. adj. busy, lull of bustle and stir. 

1866 J. Smith Merry Bridal 190 See ye the toun, a’ son 
steery an’ thrang? 

Steeve (stfv), jAI A T aut. Also 8-9 stive, 9 
steve. [f. Steeve wJ] (See quot. 1852.) 

1794 Rigging ft Seamanship I. 31 The stive of the bow- 
sprit. x8og l Vavat Chron. XXI. 27 The bowsprit, .has not 
so much stove [read steve] as is usual. 1846 A. Young 
Naut. Diet. 320 The Steeve is the angle which it makes 
with the horizon. 185a J. Finch AM Ship Building iv. (ed. 3) 
110 Stive, the angle upwards that any timber, Sic. makes 
with the liori/on, or its elevation above a horizontal line, as 
the stive of the cathead, bowsprit, &c. 1888 W. C. Russell 
Death Ship I. xi. 124 Look haid, and you'll maik the steeve 
of her bowsprit. 1901 Munscy's Mag. XXIV. 461/x A 
gradual diminution of the steve of the bowsprit. 

Steeve (stz - v), sbj U.S. A’aut. [V f. Steeve v .' 1 
Hut cf. Sp. esteba of the same meaning.] A long 
derrick or spar, with a block at one end, used in 
stowing caigo. {Cent. Pitt.) 

1840 R. If. Dana Bef. Mast xxix, Two long, sharp spars, 
called steeves..were placed with their wtdgeends into the 
inside of the hide. 

Steeve (sGv), a. and adv. Now Sc. and dial. 
Forms : 4 stef (inflected and as adv. steve), 6, 9 
steve, 6 steif, 7 steave, 8-9 sti(e)ve, 9 steive, 
8- Bteeve. [ME. stef (inflected steve), of un- 
certain etymology; connexion with, the synonymous 
Sties’ a. is doubtful. Cf. Du. and LG. stevig of 
the same meaning ; by some referred to the root of 
Staff rA 1 ] a. adj. Firm, unyielding, strong, frigid, 
stiff (as in death), to. adv. Firmly, unyieldingly. 

c X300 Leg. Gregory (Schulz) 574 Gregory was feirofteyie, 
Strong and stef in eueri lij>. a 1320 Str Tristr. 3079 Bilore 
was stef on stede Tristrem and ganhardine. a 1330 Otuel 
447 pei liden to-gedeie wif spetes ken e, pat were steue & 
nouyt Ionge. c 1330 Arth. ft Alert. 7116 He to grounde plat 
pere, A 1 so he stef & stan-ded were. 13.. Guy JVartv. 
438 Loue me dop to grounde falle, pat y ue may stood 
stef w»J> alle. c 1350 Will, Palerne 2804 Was non so stef 
him wip-stod so stcinli he wrouijt. Ibid. 3600 He dede 
pen his stef stede stert a god spede. ri375 Wyclif del. 
Whs. L 286 Bodi of Crist fat was stable and stef in al 
his temptaciouns. 1382 — Dent. ix. 14 Y shal set thee 
vpon folk that is more and stsenger [v.r. steuere; Vulg. 
fortiori than this. Ibid., Jer. xxxi, 9 Y shal lede them 
hi stef stremes of watris [Vulg. per ion elites aguarum]. 
xs8x Sat. Poems Reform, xilv. 177 Vnder the schaddou lat 
Louson fut it steue, Scuigar of Christ, qubilk is ane odius 
thing. 1594 A. Hume Hymnes ii. 1x3 The earth, quhilk of 
it .selfe, is stable, fiime, ana steif. 1637 Ld. Waiusion Diaiy 
(S H.S.) 25X The roots of my haire. .stood al steave. a 1774 
R. Fi-.rgusson II allox fair xiii. Wks. (1E05) *41 It’s gude, as 
king's a canny chief Can staun sleeve in his shoon. 1786 
Burns To Avid Mare iii, A filly buirdly, steeve an' swank. 
a x8ox H. Macneili. To C. L, Poet. Wks. II. 46 Wi' crack — 
and joke — and steeve rum toddy. 1819 Tennant Papist: y 
Storm'd (1827) 1x9 Doth by this mou' o’ mine defy The 
steevest o* your host. 1829 Brockktt N. C, Gloss, (ed, 2), 
Stive, strong, muscular. 1870 J. Nicholson Idylls 114 
We’re a* grown steeve abstainers noo. 

Hence tSte-fEede [see -Head], firmness; f Ste*f- 
ues [see -ness], rigidity. 

2340 Ayenb. 263 Bote yef J e like uadeies stefbede hise 
strayny and ordayny. c 1530 Judic. U 1 hies 11. xii, 41 Grete 
swellyng fit betyng fit stefnes at y® breste. 

Steeve (stfvi, vA Naut. Also 7 steve, S 
steave, stive, 9 stave/ [Of obscure origin. 

Usually explained as f. Steeve a,, on the ground that a 
tilted bowsprit is ‘sleeve’ or incapable of motion; but this 
seems unlikely. A connexion with OF. cstivc ploughtaii 
(:— L. stiva) would not be improbable with regard to the 
sense.) 

intr. Ofa bowsprit, etc. : To incline upwards at 
an angle instead of lying horizontally. Also trans. 
to set (a bowsprit) at a certain upwnid inclination. 

IU 
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1644 Manwayrisg Seamans Piet . 102 To Steve or 1 
Sieving. Wee say the bold-sprit, or bcake-head Steves, 1 
when it stands too upright, and not straight forewarci enough. 
1711 W. Sui heel and Shipbuild. Assist. 74 Cat-heads.. ro 
steave in every Foot., a inches, Ibid. *64 Steavm|j; when 
a Part rises from a horizontal Position, as in the Cathead, 
Bowsprit, and Knee of the Head, 1794 Att 34 Geo, III, c 
50 § 7 The said Bowsprit to be steaved or elevated at least 
two Inches in every Foot from the straight Line of the 
Range of the Deck. 1794 Rigging 4 Seamanship I. 31 ; Set 
off what the bowsprit stives. 1839 Marrya r Pliant. Slip , 
vui. The bowsprit staved very much, and was to appearance 
almost as a fouith mast. 1897 Kipling Capt. C our. in, That [ 
yaller, dirty packet with her bowsprit steeved that way, 
she’s the Mope of Prague. „ I 

transf 1791 SstEAToN Edystone L. f 34 The rock stives j 
from E. to W. 10 feet n inches in 24 feet 
Hence S tee ‘vine vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1664 E. Bushnell Compt. Ship-utrtghi iii. 8 Then for the 
steeving of him, and founding the Knee, a regard must be 
had to the lying of the Boltspreet. 1769 Falconfr Diet. 1 
Marine (1780), Steeving, the elevation of a ship’s bowsprit 
above the stem, or the angle which it makes with the hon- ( 
zan, 1791 Smeaton Edystone L. § 6 The sloping (orstiving 
of the rocks as it is technically called). f *850 Rndim. 1 
Nm'ig. (Weale) 153 Sieving, the elevation of a ship’s cat- , 
head or bowsprit ; or the angle which either makes with the ! 
horizon. *893 F. M. Crawford Ckildr. King I. 6 The j 
raartinganes flatten in their jibs along their high steeving 
bowsprit-. and jib-booms. 

Stflere (st/v), Chiefly Naut. Also 8 steave, 
Sc. stieve, 9 stave. [a. F. estiver or its source, 
Pr. estibar, Catal stibar , Sp., Pg. estvoar, corresp. 
to It. stivara to crowd, pack tightly L. sltpare. 
Cf. the variant Stive v.~\ tram. To compress and 
stow (wool, cotton or other cargo) in a ship’s hold, 
etc. ; also to pack tightly. Hence Stee*ving»d/. sb. 

148* Grant 3 a Apr. in Cat. Patent Ralls (igoi) 300 [An 
occupation called ‘ le pressing ’ or ‘ steny ng ’ {read steuyng 1 
= stevyng) of wools]. 1644 M anwavhi ng Seamans Diet. 102 
Also the Merchants call the stowing of their Cottons (which ( 
they force in with skrewes so much that the Decks will rise 6, 
or 8, inches) Steveing of Cottons. 1669 Sturmy Mariners s 
Mag., Penalties Forfeit. 5 [To] put, press, or steeve Wooll J 
or Woollen Yam into any Pipe, But, or Hogshead. 1709 1 
M. Bruce Soul Confirm. 20 ( J am.), I am even like a sojourner j 
with his knapsack on his back. . . I stieved the knapsack well. 
17x1 W. Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist. 89 As in Stowing 1 
(term'd Steaving) a Ship with Wool. 1840 R. H. Sana Bef. i 
Mast xxix, Each, morning we went ashore, and.. brought | 
off as many hides as we could steeve in the course of the day. 

absol. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxix, All bands were 
called aboard to steeve. 

Steeve (stlv), v. 3 Sc. In. 6 Steve, 9 steave. 

[f. STEEVE fl.) tram. To make * steeve’ or firm; to 
strengthen, fix, secure, 

1554 Extracts Burgh Rec. Edin. (1871) II. 206 Thebigging 
of the Tolbuith and steving of the geistis of the over hous 
thairof. 1877 W. Watson unco Bit Want iii, (Jam. Suppi.) 

I steave up my temper-string gayly, An’ whiles a bit veise 
I do chant. 

Steevely (strvli), ado. Now only Sc. Forms: 
see Steeve a. [f. Steeve a. +-lt 2 .] Firmly, un- 
yieldingly. 

S340 Ayenb. 258 [If J to mo«he bysy agrayfunge ne were 
zenne : cure Ihorde tie speke na3t zuo stefliche ine hisspelle 
a-ye J>e queade riche J>et [etc.]. ? c 1A50 Polit. Poems (Rolls) 

II. 239 Usure and rapyne stefly dothe stande. 1647 in D. 
M'Naught Kilinaurs (1912) 151 [He was] stievly and 
sharplie rebukit. 1684 J. Erskine Jrnl. (S.H.S.) 29 Mr. 
Mortson.. owned the Covenant stievely before the Justice 
Court. 1790 A. Wilson Poems * Lit, Prose (1876) II. 90 
I’m nowstively on my feet. 1816 Scott Bl. Dwarf ‘Your 
father believed it unco stievely, though,' said the old man. 
x88o A. Raleigh Way to City xxv. 315 Our firm-set creeds 
—stievely, staunchly built, like boats with oaken planks— 
sail the waters in vain. 1899 Lumsden Edin. Poems 317 
And steevely thou thy posts did fill aye 1 

Steeven, variant of Steven. 

II Steever (stPvei), sb. Jewish, Also stover, ' 
shtibbur. [Yiddish pronunciation of LG. stiiver — 

G. stitber, Du. stuiver.] *= Stiver. 

*8931 Zangwill Childr, Ghetto xxii, A Skiiblur (penny) 
for a poor blind man I Ibid,, Fourteen Sktibbnr\ a lot of 
Gelt ! 1899 Bjnste.vd Honndsditch 78 ‘ Not a stever', re- 
turned tlieson j ‘your money was not on last night’. 2905— . 
Mop Fairqx While one is not winning a single steever. 

Stef, obs. form of Steeve a. 

Stef(f)ne, Stefioinge : see Stever, Stevening. 
Stef hade, Stefia.es : see after Steeve a. 

Steg (steg). Now dial. Also 5 etegg(e, 6 1 
steyg, 9 ategg, stag, staig. [a. ON. steggi, stegg-r 
muse., male bird (Norw. stegg, mod. Icel. steggur ; 
in Icel. also tom-cat) ; prob. cogn. w. Stag .tAJ 

1 . A gander ; also, a clumsy or stupid person. 

For later examples see Eng. Died. Did. 

1463 Calk. Aiigl, 361/1 A Stegge, aticcr. 1570 Richmond 
Wills (Surtees) 229 Inventorie, .vij geyse and steygs. 1691 
RayMC. Words 6g A Steg; a Gander. 1700 Ann Wheeler 
West world. Dial. li. 53 Will yee preia sell me a Goos ... A 
fearful fine Stegg yea hev for sure, a *823 in Mactaggart's 
Gallovid. Encycl. 440 Ye come, led by your chosen king, 
Some champion stag wha heads your string. 1873 Harland 
& Wilkinson Lane. Leg. v. 201 He who will have a full 
fleck Must have an old stagge (gander) and a young cock, 

2 . Comb.-, + ateggander s= sense ij ateg-month, 

« gander-month (Gander sb, 4). 

*570 Levins Manip. 53/25 A steggander, anstr. 1828 
Carr Craven Gloss., S teg-month, the month or period of a 
woman's confinement. 1857 Dunglison Med. Lex. s.v. 
Parturient , The period from parturition to perfect recovery, 
which is usually a month. In the north of England this is 
called the steg-month. 


Steganography (steganjrgra.fi). Obs. exc. 
Hist, [ad. mod.L. sieganographta (Tnthemms 
1500), a. assumed Gr. *<TTeyavoyparpta, f. creyavu-s 
covered + ypiup-siv to write : see -geaphy. Cf. F. 
s teganographie (1567 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The art 
of secret writing; cryptography. Also, crypto- 
graphic script, cipher. 

igfio J. Sanrord tr. Agrippa's Fan. Attes 97 b, Stegano- 
Etaohie a marueilous kinde of wri tinge but not commonlye 
knowne. 1501 Wotton Let. to Zottch Rel. W. (1685) 647 
Concerning the Steganography I can by none of those 
means that I advertis'd this last Week of, pass further than 
I have. 1593 R. Harvey Philadelphus 56 The Histories 
were written in some strange kind ofpolygraphy and stegan. 
ograuhy. 1602 [J. Willis] Art Stenogr. titfe-p., Where- 
vnto is annexed a very easie direction for Steganographie, 
or, Secret Wiiting. 1677 Phil. Trans. XII. 862 Stegano- 
graphy, (which word imports the Ait of signifying. ones 
mind to another by an occult or secret way of writing). 
1780 ti. Von Trails Iceland 299, I afterwards found the 
same kind of steganography mentioned in a little work 
ascribed to Rhabanus Mauius. 18*3 ‘S. Collet’ Relics 

t to 5 t fscra nnprrn n h v. 


So Ste'ganagram, a cryptogram ; Stegano 1 - 
gra.ph.er, Stegano -gr aphist, one expert in ste- 
ganography, a cryptographer; Steganogra'phical 
a., pertaining to steganography. 

,362 Lech Armory 227 b, This Herehaught is no Stegan* 
ographer. 1588 J. Harvey Disc. Probl. 29 Whose migntie 
and wonderful! proceedings no Poligrapher can expresse, 
or Steganographer decipher. Ibid. 53 Facing jt out with 
a ceitaine learned tincture, that should require, as well 
a Steganographical! decipherer, as a logical!, or philosophi- 
call interpreter. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Steganographist .an 
Artist in private Wilting. 1753 Chesterf. in World No. 
24 I. 213 One of them being already in possession (to speak 
in their own style) of a more brachygraphical, ctyptographi- 
cal and steganographical secret in writing their wanants. 
1780 tr. Von Troil's Iceland 299 Another hand has patched 
in a steganographical writing. 1904 Sat. Rev. 23 July 
114,2 Colonel Hime..has elucidated a steganogram con- 
tained in his [Roger Bacon's] ‘Epistola de secretisoperibus ’ 
which is decisive. 


Steganopod (ste'ganoppd), sb. and a. Omith. 
[ad. mod.L. Steganopodes, pi. (Illiger 1811), a. Gr. 
areyavonoS-, -Aitovs (Aristotle), web-footed, f. 
ertyaxo-s covered + irod- } srodsfoot.] a. sb. A bird 
belonging to the group Steganopodes, which com- 
prises the pelicans, cormorants, frigate-birds, gan- 
nets, tropic-birds, and snake birds (Newton Diet. 
Omith. 904). "b. adj. Of a bird : Belonging to 
the group Steganopodes. 

Somewhat rare, the mod-L. form being usual for the sb. pi. 

184a Brands Diet. Set etc., Steganopods. 

So Btegano-podan, Stegano'podous adjs., be- 
longing to the group Steganopodes. 

1887 Newton in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 188/2 Eggs with 
the white chalky shell that is so characteristic of most Ste- 
ganopodous birds. 

Stegh. ; see Stech v. 

Stegh, obs. f. Sty, ladder; var. and pa. t. of Sty v. 

+ Stegno'tic, a. and sb. Med. Obs. [ad. mod.L. 
stegnolicus, ad. Gr. aTtyvorrutis, £ ffreyvavv to 
render costive, to stop bleeding, f. artyvos water- 
tight, costive, f. orriy-eiv to cover.] a- adj. Of a 
medicine : Adapted to arrest diarrhoea, flow of 
blood, or other discharges ; astringent, styptic, b. 
sb. A * stegnotic ’ medicine. 

1674 Salmon Land. Did. (1678) 47/1 Clematis, vinca 
pervinca.. .Periwinkle, is Segnotick [sic] and Vulnerary, 
stops the.Bloody Flux. 1684 tr. Bond's Men, Compit . m. 
78 Applying Lint dipt in a Stegnotick. vjxo Brit. Apollo 
III. No.. 2i. a/2 We bid you consider all matter, either as 
Lyptyntic, Segnotic[r/e], or Balsamic. Now. . the Segnotic 
w Styptic. ..So that,. Segno tics may be very proper in the 
Case. 17*7 Bailey vol. II, Stegnotick, binding, rendering 
costive. 


StegO- (stego), used as combining form of Gx 
root crrey- of areyeiv to cover, crTeyij coveting 
tiTtyos (neut.) roof, in certain modem scientifi< 
terms. Stegoca’rpons a. [Gr. itapirus fruit] 
epithet of certain mosses, forming the divisioi 
Stegocarpi, characterized by having an operculati 
capsule. Stegrocephalian (-si&’lian) a. [Gr 
head] = Stegocephalous ; sb. a membei 
of the order Stegocephala of fossil Batrachians, 
characterized by having the skull protected by bon) 
plates. Stegocepbalous (-se-falas) a., pertaining 
to, or haying the characteristics of the order Stego- 
cephala. Stegocrotaphous (-ktp’tafss) a. [Gr, 
Kporacpos, side of the forehead, temple], having the 
side of the sknll protected by bony plates, stego- 
don (ste'godpn) [Gr. dSovr-, dSovs tooth], a fossil 
genus or subgenus of elephants, having ‘ ridged ' 
teeth; an elephant of this genus. Ste’godont a., 
belonging to or having the characteristics of the 
genus Stegodon. Ste-gosanr, || Stegosan'ros [Gr. 
traupor lizard], a genus of dinosaurs, characterized 
by the completeness of their armour ; hence |[ Ste- 
gosau'ria pi., the order of which this genns is 
typical ; Stegosatrrian a. ahd sb. 

1884 K, E. Goebel in Encycl. Brit. XVII. 73/3 Th< 
'stegociirpous Mosses. 1891 Amer. Naturalist Dec. 1121 
A *Stegocephahan Skull from the Kilkenny Coal Measures 
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1900 Nature 12 July 254/2 The extinct, labynnthodonts or 
stegocephahans, 1895 Information 6 July 3/1 The *Stego- 
cephaloub Batrachians (primitive Salamanders) of the coal 
period. 1901 H. Gadow Amphibia etc. (Camb. Nat. Hist.) 
78 The incipient Reptilia which have sprung from some 
members of this Stegocephalous stock. 1907 Williston in 
Proc. US. Nat. Mus. XXXII. 488 The turtles have a 
*stegociotaphous skull. 1857 H. Falconer in Q. frnl 
Geol. Soc. XIII. 314 To this group we have assigned the 
subgeneric name of * Stegodon . . . The Stegodons constitute 
the intermediate gioup of the Proboscidea from which the 
other species diverge thiough their dental characteis, on the 
one side into the Mastodons, and on the other into the 
typical Elephants. 1894 Lydekki-r Roy. Nat. Hist. 1 1. 555 
The so-called *stegodont elephants. 1901 Westm, Gaz. 1 
Oct. 10/2 The '‘stegosaur was the most remarkable of the 
sauropods. 1877 0. C. Marsh in Amer. frnl. Sci. Ser. in. 
XIV. 5x3 A new order, which may be termed ^Stegosanria, 
from the typical genus here described. 1905 A. S. Wood- 
ward Guide Fossil Kept. etc. Brit. Mus. (ed. 8) 21 Anothei 
Wealden *Stegqsauriaii. *912 Return Brit. Mus. 16B The 
Stegosaurian Dinosauis. 1892 Daily Navs 28 Dec. 3/6 The 
*btegosaurus, a huge torpid teptile about 20 feet in length. 

Stegoid (ste’goid), a Craniometry, [f. Gr. 
a Tty- (see Stego-) + -oid.] (See quot.) 

1804 tr. Sergi's Var. Hum. Species 52 Theie are stegoid 
varieties also, that is, with a loof-like arch, not very high. 
Steiar, Steiek : see Staib, Steek w. 1 , 

Steid, Steier : see Stead, Steed, Staib. 

Steif, obs. form of Steeve a. 
i! Steifkin, stiebkin. Obs. iare~\ [app. 
meant for G. st'dvfchm , LG. stdpken, dim. of G. 
stauf, LG. stop, can : see Stoop.] (See quot.) 

1617 Moryson I tin. 1. 39 At Breme I paied halfe a Doller 
for dinner, supper and bieakfast, and a stiebkin or.measuie 
of wine extraordinary. Ibid. 56 At Stode I paid.. for a 
steifkin or measure of Rhenish Wine, halfe a doller. 

Steik(e : see Steer, Stick, 

Steil(l(e, obs. forms of Steal, Steel, Stile. 
Steimming, variant of Stamin Obs. 

Steimy, variant of Stymie. 

II Stein (ftain). [G. stein, lit. ‘stone’.] ‘An 
earthenware mug, esp, for beer, commonly holding 
about a pint ; also the quantity of beer which a 
stein holds* (W.). 

1901 W. Churchill Crisis n. x. 206 They clattered their 
steins on the table and sang wonderful Jena songs. 1908 
Daily Chron. 15 Feb. 4/6 Bismarck.. loved to pour into a 
huge stein a bottle of champagne and then a bottle of porter. 
X909 Westm. Gaz. 21 Aug. 13/2 Small earthenware steins 
with metal tops.. not more than 4.80 marks in value. 
Stein, rare obs. form of Steak. 
Steinbock(st9i*nbpk). Also steinboc, (7 stein- 
bokt), [a. G. steinbock v ild goat, f. stein Stone 
sb. + bock Buck ri. 1 Cf. Steenbok.] A wild goat 
of the genus Ibex; the Alpine Ibex ( Capra Ibex). 

1683-4 Robinson in Phil Trans. XXIX. 482 In passing 
the high Alps, I had a View of the Ibex or Steinbock. 1695 
tr. Misson's Voy. to Italy 1. 106 We dined, .at Steertzingen, 
where they gave us. .seme Flesh of a certain Beast called 
Steinbokt. 1776 [see Ini-x]. 1859 Wood Illnstr. Nat. Hist. 
I. 668 Of the genus Capra, ..the Ibex or Steinbock is a 
familiar.. example. 1881 Encycl. Brit. XII. 605/2 The 
European ibex or steinboc ( Capra ibex) abounded during 
the Middle Ages among the nigher mountain ranges of 
Germany, Switzeiland, and the Ural. 

Steinboc, -bok, -buck, var. ff. Steenbok. 
Steinoh, obs. f. Stanch v. 

1573-5 Gascoigne Adv. Mr. F. f. Wks. 1907 I. 391 Hir 
bleeding was throughly steinched. 

f Steinchek. Obs. tare- 1 , [f, stein repr. 
northern form of Stone sb. + Check sbfi Cf. 
Stone- ciiackeh, Stonechat.] A name for the 
Wheatear or the Stonechat. 

154$ Turner Avium Prscip. (1903) 52 De Coervleone... 
Anglice, a clotburd, a smatche, aii arlyng, a steinchek. 

Steine, obs. foim of Stain. 

Steinexian. (stain I»*ri&n), a. and sb. Math. 
[f. Steiner (see below) + -ian.] a. adj. Pertaining 
to the discoveries of Jakob Steiner, a German Swiss 
geometer. Steinerian polygon , a figure composed 
of a number of vertices with connecting lines, b. 
sb. The locus of points whose first polais with 
respect to a given curve have double points. 

1873 Salmon Higher Plane Cm ves (1879) 57 This locus 
we shall call after the geometer Steiner, the Steinerian of U, 
Ibid : 363 To any point P, then, on the Steinerian coi responds 
a point Q on the Hessian. 

Steing, obs. variant of Sting sb. 

SteixLgall: see Stanjel etyxnol. note. 
Steining, variant of Steening. 

Steiukirk : see Steens irk. 

Steinmannite (stsi-nmeenait). Min. [Named 
( stemmannit ) by Zippe 1833 after Prof. J, J. Stein- 
mann : see -ite.] A variety of galenite, containing 
arsenic and antimony. 

1849 J. Nicol Man. Min. 483 Steinmannite. .occurs at 
Przibram in Bohemia. 1850 Ansted Elem. Geol., Min. 
etc. 214. 

Stemzie, obs. Sc. form of Stain. 

Steip, obs. Sc. form of Steep a. 

Steipell, -il(l, etc., obs. forms*of Steeple. 
Steir(e, obs. Sc. forms of Steeb, Stir vbs. 
Steirne, obs. form of Stern. 

Steiryr, ? obs. Sc. form of Stirrer. 

Stek(e, variant form's of Stick sbfi 



STELA. 


STELLAR?. 


Steke, obs. f. Stick sb . 2 ; variant of Steek 
Stekelyng, Stel, obs. ff. Stickling, Stall sbX 
|| Stela (stria). PI. stelae (stria), rarely stelas. 
[L. stela , ad. Gr. avqkt ) : see Stele.] = Stele i . 

1776 R. Chandler Trav. Greece viii. 35 In the courts of 
the houses lie many lound .stelae, or pillars, once placed on 
the giaves of the Athenians. 1837 Wilkinson Mann. <y 
Cast. Anc. Egypt, ii. (1841) I. ioi He erected a stela, with 
an inscription m the sacred character, to commemorate his 
succtsses. 1876 S. Manning Land of Pharaohs 203 The 
upright blocks or stelas are among the most curious parts of 
the picsent rum. 1893 Budgb Mummy 30 Thothm.es I. set 
up two stela: near the Euphrates. 

Stelar (stria t). a. Bot. [f. mod. L. stela Stele 
2 + -AB.] Pertaining to a stele or steles. 

1901 Ann. Bot. XV. 404 Stelai structure. 

Stele (Stzl, || stzl/j. Antiq. [As a disyllable, 
repr. Gr. arrjkrj standing block or slab, t. Indo- 
german ic 1 oot *sld- to stand. As a monosyllable, 
anglicized form of the Gr. word ; cf. F. stile. 

It is not always possible to decide which of the two pro- 
nunciations was intended by a writer using the word. The 
form stele is generally preferred for the singular, and steles 
(which belongs formally to stela) in the plural.] 

1 . An upright slab bearing sculptured designs or 
inscriptions. Sometimes loosely applied to any 
prepared surface on the face of a building, a rock, 
etc., covered with an inscription. 

x8zo T. S. Hughes Trav. Sicily I. x. 303 A superior clnss 
of members . . had their names inscribed upon a marble steld 
or column. 1825 Fosmioitr. Encycl, A ntiq. 70 It appears, that 
when any one of the family died, a stele to his memory was 
added to the tomb. *833 Silt II. Ellis Elgin Marbles (1846111, 
169 A lai ge sepuldnal .stele. *847 Lis itch tr. C. O. M tiller's 
Anc. Art § 234. 193 In Egypt tlioy [obelisks] belonged to 
the class ofstel<><- f — -g; 1 - 1873 C ■/'. ■. *. 

Rev, xx r. 568 v. . ■ . u s- ( 

01 on tablets. 1877 M .. \ II 1 ■A..r- , _V 1 1 , j 

Two laige hieroglyphed steles incised upon the face of 'a 
pi ejecting miuss of boldly rounded clifT. t88a ClitvYNU Isaiah 
xvi. 12 note, The Stele of Mcsha. .was found in a depression 
between the two hillocks. 1884 A. Lang Custom 4- Myth 
385 The Australian stele, or grave-pillar, 
b. Arch. (Sec quot.) 

a 1840 Hoskins Archit. In Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7] III. 470 
Stele. The ornaments on the ridge of a Greek temple, 
answering to the antefixm on the summit of the flank entabla- 
tines, arc thus" designated. 

2 . Bot. The axial cylinder in the .stems and roots 
of vascular plants, developed from the plerome. 

1895 [see Te-iharch rf.8], 1898 II, C. Porter tr. Strns- 
burger etc. TexBbk. Bot. 109 U he so-called central cylin- 
der, for which Van Tieghem has proposed the name stole 
(column). 

Stole, obs. f. Steal v., Steel, Stile. 
t Stelechite. Ohs. [ad. Gr. <rreA«x^Vs (sense 
1), f. ffreXexos crown of a loot, tiunk : see -JT 13 .] 

1 . One of the kinds of storax enumerated by Dios- 

corides. In recent Diets. 

2 . Used (after Aldiovandus) for Enthociiite. 

i68i Grew AThmwh 111. § i. ii. 270 The Stclcntmclute. Ily 

some, called Stelechites. 1693 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 
iv. 181 The Sclenitcs, Belcmnltes, Stelechites. 

I Stele ntrochite. Obs. [?f, Gr, trrijArj (sec 
Stele) or <tWa(<fxos) + Entiiooiiite.] » prec. 

1681 [.see Steleciiitu 9]. 
t Steletio, app. a blunder for next. 
idS 3 Gauden II icrasp. 385 By spiritiesse Prefacings, to 
lead on their ruder stelciicks and declaimings against the 
Order, .of the Church of England. ' " 

Steliteutic (steliti/Hik), rare. [ad. Gr. errtjXT- 
reuTticis (ye, X6yos),i. artjXiTcvciv to post or placard 
publicly, f. ffTTjXtrrjs one who is placarded as an 
offender, f. trrijA?) : see Stele.] An invective dis- 
course. (Only as the title of certain orations of 
St. Gregory Nazianzen.) 

17S1 Lavington Enthus. Mith. 4- Papists in. (1734) 23s As 
Gregory Nazianzen hath it in his First Steliteutic. 1824 
Watt Bibl. Brit. II. 833 Savile, Sir Henry.. Nazianzen’s 
Steliteutics. 1610. 

Stell (stel), sh. 1 Sc, and north. Also 2 stelle, 

4, 7 stel-, 6-7 steill, staill, 8 stale, 7-9 still, 
[app. repr. OE. (Nortbumb.) stvcllo catching of fish, 
prob. from the root of sleall place (Stall sbJ\ 
stfilan to place.] A place in a river provided 
with arrangements for spreading salmon-nets. I11 
Cumberland, * a barrier placed across a river ’ {Eng. 
Dial. Diet.). 

1099-1x28 Charier in Feodarium Prim , Dunelm, (Surtees) 

8 note, And haliware stelle ichabbe getySed $Ce cuhtberht 
IS agen into hiscyrce, 1467 Dunfermline Reg. (IJannatyno 
Club) 358 Inqiiisicion . . langand jie merchis . . betwix |>e fisch- 
mgiij of Jje aid stell pertening to be Abbot, .and [etc.]. 1374 
Kcc. Monast. K inloss (1872) 158 The remanent fischeingis of 
theyardisandhtellis upoun thewatter ofFindorne, istaReg. 
Mai?. Sig. Scot. 186 1 z Salinonum pbcaries de lie staulis et 
V airis super aqtiam de Fyndhoi ne. 1593 Ibid, 77/2 Fretum 
de K-essok et piscariam ejusdem vocatam the Steill. 1707 
* ountainhall Deck. (175-)) II. 363 The said stells, .are deep 
ponds, pools and ditches in the river, where the salmon haunt- 
ing are taken in nets spread beneath them. 1783 Arm. Reg, 
Chron. 213 An action was brought against the corporation 
of Caihsle, forhaving a stell aci oss the river Eden. 1794 W. 
Hutchinson Hist. Cumbcrld, II. 522 The liver produces., 
excellent salmon i which aie taken in draw-nets since the 
destruction of the stell at King-garth), 1874 A, Hisloi* 
Scot. Anecd. 342 A stilt means spare in which to extend a 
net, and sweep round with a view to enclose fish, 
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b. Comb., as stell ( salmon ) fishery, fishing ; 
stell-net [et. \VFlem. stclnet and Stell ».], (see 
quot. 1870) ; f stell yair, a ‘ yair ’ or fish-lock built 
at the issue of a ‘ stell 

170a Statist. Acc. Scot. III. 4 There is belonging to the 
public good of Dingwall, a ‘stell salmon fishery on Conan. 
1798 Sum. Moray x88 Mr. Brodie of Brodie has a still-fishery 
on the east side of the river. 1707 Fountainhall -O fizV. (1759) 
1 1 . 363 Five ‘stell salmond fishings in the river of Findhorn. 
1794 Statist. Acc. Scot. XII. 270 The herrings are the only 
iish caught in this coast, except a few salmon caught at Stale 
fishing. 1806 Morison Decis. XXX III, 14258 The stell fish- 
ing in the ferry of Kessoch . . is properly a sea fishing, c 1303 
Reg. Pal. Dunelm. (Roils) HI. 40 Quatuor ‘stelnettes, duo 
rednettes. 1564 in Reg. Mag, Mg. Scot. 1584, 213/ 1 Cum 
piscationibus salmonum lie stell nettis, in dominio de Lome, 
tdo* Ibid. 484/2 Piscationes salmonum vocataslieSteill-nett 
of the Priore-schottis on the water mouth of Aw. .cum pisca- 
tione vocata .Stailj-nett de Keanlochtive, 1792 Statist. Acc. 
Scot. IV. 357 A still net has been tried on the lake with some 
success. 1845 New Statist. Acc. Scot. XIV. 11. 206 Salmon 
Fishery. .. The fish aie chiefly caught with the stell-net. 
1870 Law Rep., Comm. PI. V. 695 A stell net, that is, a net 
fastened to stakes across the whole bed of the river. 1900 
Law Rep., App, Cases 406 It is denied that toot and haul 
nets, or stell nets, or either of them, are fixed engines. 2600 
Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot, 341/1 Terras de Culmoir, cum He 
*stel-yair, halecum et salmonum piscationibus [etc.]. 

+ Stell , sb.- Obs. [? a. Du. s/el.] A stand for 
a barrel. 

a 1858 Cleveland Sing-song xtw Poems (1659) 157 Her 
brests. .Like swelling Buts of lively Wine Upon their ivory 
stells did shine. 1834 Miss Baker Northampt, Gloss., Stell , 
a stand or stall for beer barrels. x88x Leicester Gloss., Stell, 
a stand or frame to support barrels. 

Stell (stel), sbA dial. [Of obscure origin : perh. 
a use of OK. slfil ( stiell ', sty 11) a leap, related to 
stfilan to leap, jump.] An open ditch or brook. 

xdsx in N. Riding Rec, V.76 The inhabitants of Pottoe.. 
[are presented] for nol scouring their propot tion of Traine- 
ham .Stell. c 1783 Roxb. Ballads (x8 0 o) VII. 94 When fully 
intending to lead the whole field, A damn’d stell held 'em 
b”th till the Fax he was kill’d. x8is I 5 rockk.tt N. C. Gloss., 
jS««, a large open drain in a niaish. 1823 Sporting Mag. 
XVI. 14 note, A stell is the Durham name for a brook whose 
banks are not firm. 1827 Ibid, XXI. 33 We shall never get 
over that stell. 1878 Susan Phillips On Seaboard x6j 
Wheie Tees sweeps into the Northern main, And the glitter. 
<ng ‘stells,’ and the link’s long range. 1885 AlancTi. City 
News 31 Jan. 2/4, I came upon a lane with a tiny brook 
ci ossing it, which in Yorkshire is called a stell. 1886 W. II. 
Burnett Old Cleveland 126 This stable was built 011 an 
open stull, which rose and fell with the tide. 

Stell (slel), sbA Sc. [Presumably related to 
Stell ».] An enclosure for giving shelter to slice]) 
or cattle, usually circular, smaller than a * fold ’ 
and with higher walls. Also a ring of trees serving 
as a shelter for sheep or cattle. 

1766 State of Proc., Dk. Roxburghe v. Pringle xo At re- 
placing the Cnuld, the Workers did take Stones froma Stell 
the Deponent had built. 2829 BitocKKTr N. C. Gloss, (ed. 2), 
Stell, a. fold or small cnclosuie for cattle, 1844 PI. Stephens 
Bk. Farm II. j, 8 A stell may be formed of planting or high 
stone- wall. Either will afford shelter. 1886 C Scot t Sheep 
Farming 126 * Stells * were erected at various parts of the 
hills for sheltering the sheep. 1 

II Stell (slel), sb. G South African, [Do. stell] A 
trap for wild animals. 

183* Barter Dorp Veldy Hi. xiG As soon as he [the wolf] 
has seized the bait*., he tightens the string, releases the 
trigger, and if the stel is pioperly set, receives the bullet in 
his head, 1863 W. C. Baldwin Afr. Hunting ix. 377 The 
lions had killed two zebras.. and I set a stell (a spring gun) 
for them by the remains of one of the zebras. Ibid. 381 The 
Mnsaras set these spears (stells) for rhinoceros and other 
game. 1805 J. G. Millais Breath fr. Veldt ( 1899) 264 A 
•still'. .is formed by two rifles fixed to trees or posts, 
t Stell, sbA i Obs. rare~\ In 7 pi, stels. [Cf. 
Stell v. 3.] ? An outline. 

1657 Ligon Barbadoes 8a So as the outmost stels, or profile 
of the figuie, may be perfectly discerned. 

[Stell, sb.7, a spurious word in Nares and subse- 
quent Diets., explained as ‘ place, station’, is due 
to a misprint for caslell ( = castle) in Danett tr. 
Comines (ed. i, 1596), corrected in later edd.] 
Stell (stel), v. Forms : 1 stellan (3 sing. pres, 
stelejj, pa. t. -stelidas, -stealde, -stalde), 3 
stellen (pa. t. stalde, stolde, pa. pplc. isteald), 

5 stell. [OE. stellan, stiellan, styllan (also in 
combs, d-stfilan Astell v., on-stfilan Onstell v.) 
= OS. stellian, (M)Dq. stellen, OHG., MHG., 
mod.G. stellen WGer. *stalljan, f, OTeut. *s1allo- 
place, Stall sb.] 

+ 1. trans. To set (an example) ; to establish (a 
law). Obs. 

0893 /Elfrkd Orosius 11. ii. § x HwelcebisenaheSmrstel- 
Icnde wms. 1:897 — Gregory's Past. C. xxvjii. 191 ©onne he 
oorum yfele bisene stplejx a 1225 Ancr. R. 6 pe vttre riwie 
• • ms for noping elles istald bute forte seruie It inre. Ibid, 8 
Peos. .ne beoS nout monnes fundles, ne riwie pet mon stolde. 
c z *3°ltaii Me id. tg Wedlac bam ikepte pat like labe pat 
godd hauei) istald for be unstronge. c 1275 Serving Christ 
60 in O.E. Aiisc. 92 He wolde l>e iawe ieofiyche hoide As 
god.. 1 bis world stolde. 

2 . Sc. To fix, post, place; chiefly, to station 
(oneself, troops), to place (cannon) in position. 

r 1470 Henry Wallace iv. 430 In a dern woode thai .stellit 
thaim full law. Ibid, vh, 868 Heidi in Cragmor he maid it 

E a decapitated head] for to stand, Steiid on a stayne for 
lonour of Ireland. 1339 Aberdeen Reg. (1844) I. 327 To 


desist and ceiss fra forther stelling and stenting of their netts 
athort the water. 1373 Bihrel Diary (1778) 20 The Eng. 
lisch cannone . . began to shoute at ye castci! of Edinburghe, 
being steillit at foure several places, viz. 5 at Egers hous 
[etc.], a 1378 Lindksav (Pitscottie) Chron . Scot. (S.T.S.) 
II. 251 Thai.. had with thame twa small cairted peices and 
stylled thame vpone the craigheitl abone leith wynd. 1396 
I Dalrymh.e tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. II. 298 'ihe Jnglismen.. 

. raiset tliair camp, to stel cannounes, and thair feilu peices, at 
; thehilof the place naroet Pinkincleuch. 17. . LatisofWam- 
phr ay viu in Child Ballads III. 459 Twixt ihe Staywood 
Buss and Langside Hill, They steiid the broked cow mid 
branded bull. 1819 Scott Leg. Montrose x, Vondei jound 
hillock, .whereon an enemy might stell such a battery of 
cannon as would make ye glad to beat a chanmde within 
forty-eight hours. 1901 G. Douglas Ho. Green Shutters 7 
On the slope the horses were.. forced to steli themselves 
back against the heavy propulsion of the carts behind. 

to. To fix (one’s eyes). Also/mr. and intr. of 
the ej’es : To have a fixed stare, to set rigidly. 

c 1817 Hogg Foies Si. IV. 57 John’s eyes .stalled in his 
head. 1888 A. Wardrop Poems 4- Sk. 20X Dinna stell yer 
een sae, but jest sit doon there. 1890 Blackw. A/ng. Sept. 
325 He teil’t us aboot the deid man wi the glowerin' e’en— 
they were stell ’t in his heed. 

3 . To portray, delineate. Obs. exc. arch. 

1508 Haydocke tr. Lomazzo l t6 Before you begin to 
Stel], delineat and tricke out the propoition of a man [It. 
prhna che dclinei , edisegui w«’ kitomo], you ought to know 
his true quantity and siature. ci6oo Siuks. Sonu. xxiv, 
Mine eye hath play’d the painter and hath btetld [He: rime 
held] Thy beauties forme in table of my heart. 1637 R. Ligon 
Bor bad oes Led., Rough drawn, and unproportionablystell’d, 
though it be, I here present it. x88o Bhu.ges Pen tr. Grand, 
father Poems (iqis) 390 If truly A painter bad stall’d thee 
thetc, with thy lips ieady to speak. 

Stell, obs. f. Steal, Steel, Still. 

II Stella (sic * 15 .). PI. Btelleo. [I,,, lit. staT.] 

1 . a. Zool. A star-shaped projection on the surface 
of a coralline ; also, a star-shaped spongc-spiculc. 

1828 Stark Elent. Nat. Hist. II. 431 Smface rough with 
elevated pyramidal slellm ; stars conical, with a solid central 
axis. 

to. Crystallogr. A stellate crystal. 

1844 G. Bird Urin. Deposits (1857) 238 The octohcdra of 
oxalate may be readily detected mixed with the prisms or 
stellae of the former [sc. phosphate of magnesia and ammoi) ia). 

t Stella’ceous, a. Obs. [f. mod.L. *siclirnc-us 
(f. Stella star) : see -ackous.] Star-shaped. 

*657 Tomlinson R enou's /Vi/, 247 Coronated with Flowers 
. .but longer, white and slellatcous. 

Stellar (ste'lau), a. fad. late L. slellaris, f. L. 
Stella star : see -Ait. Cf. F. slcllaire, It. stellare , 
Sp. estrellar .] 

1 . Pertaining to the stars or a star; of the nature 
of a star. 

2636 Blount Glossogr., Stellar.. stniry, peitaining to a 
star. line. 1667 Miliun I’.L. iv. 67 1 These soft fires . .sheet 
down Tlur stellar vettne on nil kinds that glow On Earth. 
1669 Flamsteed in Phil. Trans. IV. 1109 At the middle of 
tins Stellai Eclipse the Moons Center is but ao sec. moieto 
the South than the Star, c 2786 Burns To Aiks Cruick- 
shauk 7 Never baleful stellar lights. Taint thee with un- 
hrnely blights I 2833 Sir J. Hrrschel T> eat. Astron, (1839) 
404 I hey present the appearance of a dull and blotted star, 
or ofastar with a slight burr round it, in which case they 
are called stellar nebuhe. 2840 Carlyle Heroes iii. [1842) 
163 Not a leaf rotting on the highway but is indissoluble 
portion of solar and stellar systems. 1838 Sears A than. 7 
Localities somewhere among the plauetaiy and Stellar 
spaces. 1868 Roscoe Elem, Client, 10 Within the last few 
years the foundations of a solar and stellar chemistry have, 
however, been laid. 2869 M. P.vmsnN Scrnt. 11885) 179 
The stellar worlds, this eai th included. 1873 Whitney Life 
Lang. vi. 90 A mishap due to a baleful stellar aspect. 2888 
Times (weekly ed.) 14 Sept. 3/2 This stellar origin of tutem- 
ism goes far to account for the widespread character of the 
institution. 

2. Star-shaped, stellate. Chiefly of crystals ; 
also Arch, in stellar mult (see quot. 1835), stellar 
groining. 

1670 Phil. Trans. V. 1199 The Stellar Fish described in 
Numb. 57. 1835 R. Willis Arc/nt. Atid. Ages vil 85, I 
would call this class of decorated vaults Stellar vaults, fiom 
the regular stellate form they assume on the plan. 2842 
Civil Engin. 4- Arch. Jrnl. IV. 286/1 The vaulting immedi- 
ately preceding fan groining,.. designated as sieliar groin- 
ing. 2844 H. Stephens Bk. Pawn II. 383 It may be advis- 
able to make a clump of planting of a stellar iorm. 1845 
G. IS. Day tr. Simon's Anint. Client. I1846) I. 55 Uiate of 
soda, .occasionally constitutes a very peculiar .stellar form of 
deposit in the urine. 2832 E. Sharpe Seven Periods Archil. 

3 6 The plans of these vaultings are very various; some are 
called l 1 an -tracery vaults, and others Stellar vaults, terms 
which explain themselves. 2897 Allbuit's Syst. Aled. IV. 
app Occasionally stellar phosphate— that is dicaicic phosphate 
—is thrown down when the acidity of the urine is diminished. 

|| SteUaria (stelea’ria). Bot. [mod.L. stelliiria 
(1517 in Diefenbachj the present application is 
due to Linnaeus 1753), f. L. Stella star: see -abv.] 

A genus of caryophyllaceons plants, of which 
several species (known as 1 chickweed 1 stitch- 
woit’, ‘ starwort ’, etc.) are common in Great 
Britain and the U.S. ; also, a plant of this genus. 

2783 Martvn Lett. Bot. xix. (1704) 273 Atenaria and Stel- 
iana have a capsule of one cell. 2806 Med. Jrnl. XV. 264 
Common chickweed. ..This species of stellaria is a notable 
instance of wliat is called the sleep of plants. 2863 Life in 
South II, 229 Flight:, of pigeons weic whirling over head, 
violets and stelkuias weie sprouting beneath the feet, and 
sucii was the January of Savannah. 

+ Ste llary, a. Obs. [meg. ad. late I.. slel- 
fans', see prec. and -ahy.] = Stellar a. 
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STELIiASCOFE . 

i6*3 Cockeram r, Stellary, starrie 1658 Sir T. Browne 
Gan/. Cy rut hi. 46 Could we hav e any light, why the stellary 
part of the first masse, separated into this order, that the 
Girdle of Orion should ever maintain its line. 1731-9 Ti-lu 
Horse-hoeing liusb. (1832) 76. Astronomers take notice of 
those parts of plants alone which exist within that element 
where they are accustomed to make their stellary obsei Ra- 
tions. 1763 Stukeley Paleogr. Suer. 43 An infinite infinity 
of such groups of stellary orbs. 1790 111 Ann. Reg. Titj, 
Chron. 390 Should you shine throughout the intellectual 
and stellary universe. T 

t SteTL&seope. Obs. (? nonce-wd.) [f. L. 
Stella star + -scope. (? An intentional perversion 
of telescope .)] An astronomical telescope. 

1661 Morgan Spfu Gentry 1. 44 Though the xtellascope 
doth discover a seeming hole, or spot in the body' of the 
planet Mars. 

Stellate (ste'lit), a. and sb. [ad. L. stelhTtus, 
f. Stella star : see -ale -.] A. adj. 

L Of the sky : Studded -with stars, poet, 
c 1500 Kennedy Poena (Schipper) iv. 27 pe hevyne stellat, 
planetis, montanis and fellis, War fair perchiament, and all 
as Virgillis dyte. 

■f 2 . Pertaining to or proceeding from the stars. 
1638 Franck North. Men*. Ded. Virtuosos (1694) P- 
There you may see the Operation of Elements ana stellate 
Influences. 

3. Star-shaped; arranged or grouped in the form 
of a conventional star or stars ; (chiefly in scientific 
use) radiating from a centre like the rays of a star. 

1661 Lovell Hist A ninu <V Mitt. 228 The Stellate Rate is 
lesse hard.. than the Smooth. x66r Boyle Cert. Physiol. 
Use. (1869) 56 Several Stellate Regutusses of both Antimony 
and Jfars. *704. JF. Harris Lex. Techn. I, Stellate Plants , 
are by the Botam.ts called such Plants as have their Leaves 
growing on the Stalks at certain Intervals or Distances, in 
t h« form of a Radiant Star. 175a tr. Heister's Svrg. 1*768) 
II. 363 marg., The Stellate Bandage. *755 Phil. Trans. 
XLIX. 17 The uniform stellate form of snow is veiy remark- 
able. *83* Lindley Inirod. Bol. s. ii. 40 In many plants the 
hairs grow in clusters, ..and aTe occasionally united at their 
base: such are called stellate. 1857 AIilLer Eton. Chan., 
Org. 272 The Sulphate . . crystallizes in stellate groups of 
■dlky needles. 187* H. A. Nicholson Palseont. 1 n In their 
form the Star-fishes differ considerably, though in most the 
figure is markedly stellate. *876 Dunglison Sled. Lex., 
Stellate Ligament , a name given to the anterior eosto-verte- 
bral ligament, from its shape. 1880 Sollas in Ann. 4 
Mag. Nat. Hist, Ser. v. V. 257 The stellate spicules, .are 
produced within the interior of cells. 1899 Allbitt's Syst. 
Med. VI. 3oo_The patches, examined microscopically, are 
found to consist of embry'onic round cells, spindle and stel- 
late cells arranged in layers. 

1). Comb. 

*870 Hooker Stud. Flora 32 Draba muralis, snberect or 
prostrate, stellate-hispid. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's 
Phaner. 130 Stellate-branched fibres occur in the foliage- 
leaf of Sciadopitys. 

B. sb, A stellate sponge-spicule. 

1880 Sollas in Ann. 4 Mag. Nat. Hist. Ser. v. V. 132 
Stelletta... The skeleton consists of long-shafted spicules, 
minute hair-like spicules, and stellates. 1887 — in Encycl, 
Brit. XXII. 417/2 (Sponge) By reduction of the spire the 
spiraster passes into the stellate or aster. 

Hence SteTLately ado. 

1847 V. E. Steele Field Bat. 106 Leaves plane, lanceo- 
late, stellately hairy. 1848 Dana Zooph. 283 Surface lamello- 
striate, and usually stellately so, stars not circumscribed. 
1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner, 58 One may, for 
instance, call the flat horizon tat appendages of the Elmagnete, 
..stellately branched, multicellular hairs. 

Stellate (ste'ltf't), v. [f. L. stellat ppl. stem 
of slellare f. Stella star.] traits. To make stellate 
or star-shaped, 

1839 Cayley Math. Papers (1891) IV. 82 Each face is 
formed by stellating a face of the great dodecahedron. 

Stellated (stented), a. [f, Steblatje a. + 
-ED 1 .] 

1. a Stellate a. 3, 

1661 Boyle Cert. Physiol. Ess. (rfi6g) 57 My own Labora- 
tory has afforded me divers such parcels of Regulus without 
Mars (some of which I have yet by me very fairly stellated). 
c 1711 ¥xxvtm.Gastrphyl. ix. ac, Its yellow stellated Flowers 
adhere to the middle rib ofa jagged Membrane. 1783 Martyn 
Lett. Bat . xv. (1794) 163 This class comprises another 
natural order of plants, entitled Stellated, from the manner 
in which the leaves grow upon the stem. *788 Blagden in 
Phil. Trans. LXXVIII. 281 When these stellated crystals 
once began to form. 1804 Shaw Gen. Zool. V. 378 Stel- 
lated Sturgeon,. head subtetragonal and roughened with 
stellated marks and tubercles. xSzi W. P, C. Barton Flora 
N. Amer. I. 87 Stein and branches.. densely beset with 
stellated hairs. 1839 Cayley Math. Paters (1891) IV. 81 
The great stellated dodecahedron. 189a Crookes Wagner's 
Mens. Chem. Techno L 203 That stellated crystalline surface 
which is preferred in trade. 

2. Studded with stars. 

i ?55 B- Martin Mag. Arts <J Sci. 88 The Stellated Plane- 
tarium : shewing the Inferior Planets. 1824 T. Johnson 
Typogr, I, 490 The back-ground is black, thickly stellated. 
Hence Stella’teflly ado. 

I0 33 Hooker in Smith's Eng. Flora V. r. ng Stem..stel- 
latedly branched. 

SteUatioa (stele (‘Jan). [Noun of action f. L. 
stelldre to diversify with stars, to place among the 
stars, etc., f. stella star : see -ATioN.] 
i' Blighting or blasting of trees (attributed to 
starry influence) ; = Sideration t. Obs.—° 

1623 {see Sideration i], 1636 Blount Glossogr., Stel tat ion. 
a blasting, 

+2. ? = Constellation. 06s, rarer \ 
a i6ae T. Adams Serni. Wks.158 Some haue thought that 
these Magi, hauing so profound skill iu Astrologle, might by 
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calculation of times, composition of Starves, and Stellations 
of the Heauens, foreknow the biith of the Messias. 

•j- 3. placing among the stais; stellification. Obs. 
1635 Heyvvood Hierarchy lit. 138 The cause of it s [re. the 
Scorpion's] stellation to enquire, . .Comes next m course. 

+ 4 . (See quot, 1661.) Obs.~° 
z66x Blount Glossogr. (ed. 2', St citation, a making star- 
like, or adorning with stars. 172s Bailey, Steliatton, an 
Adorning with Stars. 

+ 5 . (See quot.) Obsr 0 

l 755 Johnson Steliatton, emission of light as from a star. 

6. Each of the * stars’ composing a stellate tissue. 
x8sg Tomes Dental Svrg. 44 Below the epithelium comes 

a t h ick layer of stellate areolar tissue... Nuclei are piesent 
in the centres of the stellations. 

7 . The making or being stellate. 

1839 Cayley Math. Papers (i8gi) IV. 83 On account of the 
steliatton e = 2. _ , , . . 

Stellato- (stelfl-td). Biol. Used as combining 
form of Stellate a. 

1866 Treas. Bot. iog4/i Stellato-pilosc, having haiisformed 
in a stellate manner. 1871 W. A. Leighton Lichen-flora 3 
Thalius stellato-orbicular. Ibid. 3 Thallus minute, stellato- 
divided. Ibid. 10 Peiithecia several, stellato-congregate. 
Ibid, 32 Stellato-lariniate. 

Stellatour, obs. Sc. var. Stillatory. 
t Ste'llature. Roman Law. Obs . [ad. late L. 
slellatura, of uncertain origin.] Some kind of fraud 
practised by tribunes in the supply of ptovisions to 
soldiers. 

1608 Topsell Serpents 277 When tire Tribunes did with- 
draw from the Souldiours their prouirion of victuall and 
Corne, it is said, Tribunos qui per St el tat was Militibus 
atiquid absiulisscnt, capitali poena ajfectt. And therefore 
Budaeus relateth a history of two Tribunes, who for this 
stellature were worthilie stoned to death, a 1629 T. Adams 
Strm. Wks. 8g6 Extortion and Cousenage is prouerbially 
called. Crimen StcUionatus , tbe sinne of Stellatuie. 

Stelle, obs. f. Steal v., Steel, Still. 
t Ste-lled, Obs. rare. [f. L. stella star + 
-ed 1 : cf. Stellate a.] a. ? 1 < ormed into stars; 
stellar, b. Studded with stars, starred. 

2605 Shaks. Learnt, vii. 61 The Sea. .Would have buoy’d 
vp, And quench'd the Stelled fires. 1628 Feltham Resolves 
i. viii. 18 Open Rebukes are for Magistrates and Courts of 
Iustice: for Stelled Chambers, and for Scarlets, in the 
thronged Hall. *636 Blount Glossogr ., Stelled, full of, or 
garnished with stars. 

t SteUeer(e. Obs. rare. [Of obscure origin. 
(Cotgr. is prob. the only real authority for the 
word).] A steelyard. 

1611 Cotgr., Crochet, . . also, a Roman beame, a Stelleere. 
Ibid., Romaiue, a Roman beame, a Stelleere. 1678 J. 
Phillips tr. Tavernier's Trav- 11. 9 Acc. Money of Asia, The 
Chineses . . carry their weights always along with them, being 
like a Roman Beam, or a Stelleer [one. tine petite romaine ], 
about eight Inches long, with which they weigh all the Gold 
and Silver which they receive. *727 Bailey vol, II, Stelleer. 

Stellenbosch, (ste-lanbfij), o. Milit. slang, [f. 
Stellenbosch , a town and a division of Cape Colony.] 
(See quot. 1913.) 

1900 Kipling in Daily Express 16 June 4/6 ‘After all’, 
said one cheerily..* what does it matter, old man? You're 
bound to be Stellenbosch ed in three days ' . 1900 Daily Tel. 
2 Oct. 6/1 , 1 heard.. that he had been 1 Stellenbosched .1 
must inform the uninitiated that Stellenbosch., was forme: ly 
the place selected for command by officer-, who had failed in 
Kaffir wars; and to be ‘Stellenbosched ’ is the equivalent of 
being superseded without formal disgrace. 1900 Ibid. 20 
Oct 7/1 It is a gross injustice to Stellenbosch any doctor 
because some nurse does not get her own way, and has in- 
fluence in high quarters. 1913 Pettman African den sms 
47« Stellenboshed [sic], To be, to be relegated, as the result 
of incompetence, to a position in w hich Tittle hai m can be 
done. 

Stellerid (ste'Ierid). Zool. [ad. F. stelllnde 
(Lamarck) app.iireg. f. L. stella star. (See -ID 3 .)] 
A star- fish. Also Stelle Titian [see -id an], fstel- 
liricleaii, -ian. 

. *833 Kirby Hab. Inst. I, vi. 201 Lamarck, has divided 
it [tne order of Echinoderms] into three sections, the Stel- 
Ieridaus, Echinidanx, and Fistulidans. 1836 Buckland Geol. 
< 5 " Min (1869) I. 348 No fossil Stelleridans have yet been 
noticed in strata more ancient than the Muschelkalk. 1837 
Penny Cycl. IX. 262/2 Lamarck made his R admires Echi- 
nodennes consist of three sections. 1st, the Stellirideans 
(star-fishes). _ 1842 Ibid. XXIII. 17/2 Agassiz also divides 
the Stelliridians into three families. 1882 Cassell’s Nat. 
Hist, VI. 271 The bases of the lateral tentacular branches 
which they give off open into large ambulacral vesicles, just 
as in the Stellerids. 1896 Q. Jrnl. Microsc. Sci. XXXVIII. 
389 note, A paper on the ‘Organogeny of Stellerids'. 
Stellerine (ste-lem). [f, name of G. W. 
Steller, a German traveller {died 1745), who first 
described the species,] The arctic 01 Steller’s sea- 
cow, Rhytina stelleri . 

1834 A. Adams etc. Man, Nat. Hist. 20. 

Stellettid (stele' tid). Zool. [f. mod.L. Stelletta 
+ -id 3 .] A sponge resembling the genus Stelletta. 

. 1888 W. J. Sollas in Challenger Rep. XXV. p. cxii, Were 
it [this spicule] absent the Sponge would become a Stellettid. 
Ibid., The Stellettid type. 

Stelletto, obs. form of Stiletto. 

. II Ste-llifer. Obs. [L., f. Stella star + /cr bear- 
ing.] A knight or friar of the Teutonic order ( Slelli- . 
feri Jlospi talar ii ) , who bore a red star above a cross. 
aI Bp° Image Hypocr. iv. 217 Some be SteHifers. 

t Stelll'feral, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. stellifer 
(see prec.) + -al.] = Stelliferous. 

CI49S Epit. Dk. Bedford in Skelton's Wks. (1843) II. 396 


STELLIGKERATE. 

And than moste ctafielj dyd combine Another heuen, called 
cristalline, So the thyrde stellyfeial to shyne Abouethe skye. 

t Stelli'ferant, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [a. OF. stel li- 
fer anl, i. L. stellifer (see prec.).] = next. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxvii. 95 The cours celestiall St 
regyon stellyferaunt. 

Stelliferous (steli-ferss), a. [f. L. stellifer' 
see Stellifer and -ferous.] Bearing stars, a. Said 
of tbe vault of heaven ; loosely , + of the beams of the 
sun. b. Biol. Having star-shaped markings. 

1383 Stubbes A nat. Abuses (1877) 79 The stelliferous 
beames of the glisteiing Sun, 1616 j. Lane Contn. Sqr.’s 
T. 111. 285 Th' whole forme to bee as lound as globe edight, 
..its vault steilifeious. 1822 J, Parkinson Otitl. Oryctol 
76 A gat icia—E stony polypifer, . the upper sui faces only 
having stelliferous grooves. 1828 Stark Elan Nat. Hist. 
II. 430 Fixed, stony, dev eloping a free foliaceous membrane, 
waved and sublobed, with one stelliferous face. 1849 H. 
Miller Footpr. Crent. iii. (1874) 23 Its true scales.. were 
not stelliferous. 

Stellification (stelifik^'Jon). [f. med.L. stel- 
lifcdre Stellify v. : see -ation.] The action of 
stellifying or placing among the stars. 

1650 J. Reynolds Flower Fidelity 1 The.. no lesse re- 
joycing of his., joyful Subjects ; who m stellification of theii 
young Prince nis nativity, so sumptuously solemnized his 
Birth with Heroical triumphs, that [etc.] 1660 A. Brfti 
Threnodies 19 Stellification, fancy is. And so is Metem- 
psychosis. 1906 A. Clark in Essex Rev. XV. go The con- 
clusion is the stellification of Mansfield's wig: Sudden it 
mounted to the starry skies. 1907 Expositor Apr. 378 The 
nearest approach to stellification that the somewhat piosaic 
Northern mythology allows. 

Stellified (slclifaid), ppl. a. [f. Stellify v, 
+ -ed !.] In senses of the verb. 

i6u Penuen Ambit. Scourge Cib, Will not yon christall 
stellified gate Ope, and with milde aspect acloi ne my Fate ? 
1694 Salmon Bate's Dispens. (1713) 417/1 Meicury seven 
times sublimed from the stellified Regulus Maitis. 

Stelliform (stc'lifpiim), a, [ad. mod.L. stelli- 
formis, f. L. stella star : see -form. Cf. F. stelli- 
forme!\ Shaped like a star; existing in the foim 
of star-shaped crystals. 

1796 Kirwan Eton. Min. (ed. 2) I. 14 Jargonia..foims. 
stelliform crystals. Ibid. 102 A radiated stellifoim limestone 
(Sternspath). 1836 Todit's Cycl. Anat. II. 32/1 1 hey were 
named stelliform processes by Tiedemann. 1868 tr. Figuier 's 
Ocean 1 For Id vii. rsz The animals btlongii g to this group, 
which may be characterised as stellifm m or star-like, are 
vety abundant in every .sea. 1873 Gkikdon Life xxv. 327 
Radiate flowers, and other stelliform products of plants. 
Hence Ste'lliformly adv. 

182a J.. Parkinson Out l, Oryctol, 73 The base pointed, 
the terminating cell stelliformly lamellated. 

Stellifjr (ste-lifni), v. [a. OF. stclMer, ad. 
med.L. stelhficdre, f. stella star : see -FY.] 

1. trails. To transform (a person or thing) into 
a star or a constellation ; to place among the stais. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 1002 When thou redest poetiie 
IIow goddes gonne stellifye Briddes, fisshe, best, or him or 
here, c 1403 Lydg. Temple of G las 136 Hou }>at she,..I- 
weddit was to god of eloquence, . . And with hir song hov she 
was magnified With Iubiter to bein Istellified. 1423 Jas. I 
King is Q. S2O venus clere 1 cf goddisstellifyit ! M26 Lydg. 
De Guil. I’ilgr. 18835 [He] is in heuene stelleflyed, And 
with seyntis gloreffjed. 1530 Palsgii. 734/2 The olde 
panymes for a vayn glory dyd stellyfye their kynges. a *56* 
G. Cavendish Poems (1825) II. 44 0 lady most excellent, by 
vertue stellefied, Assendyng the hevyns, where thou raynest 
aye. 1363-87 Foxe A. «t M. (1596) 278/a The bishop of 
Rome . . which for his abhominable pride is fallen from 
heauen. .thinketh..to stellifie againe nimselie there from 
whense he fell, a 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Dog of War 
C 2 b, Thou shalt be Stellifide by me, He make the Dog-star 
wayte on thee, And in his roome I'le seate thee. *873 Rus- 
kin Fors Clav. xxv. III. ia The great Charles . . therefore 
deserves to be stellified by Eritish astronomers, 
fb .jig. To extol. Obs. 

iS*3 Skelton Gart, Laurel 963 , 1 wyll my selfe applye,. . 
Yow for to stellyfye. 1395 E. C. Evtaricdulfe Sonn. xxxix. 
in Lamport Garl. (Roxb.), Thy name, thy honour, and loues 
puritie, With Stanzas, Layes and Hyinnes lie stellifie. 1644 
J. Taylor (Water P.) No Mere. Anlicvs 3 You did most 
audaciously stellifie the head fire-brand of this Kingdome 
Iohn Fym. 1721 D’Urfey Operas etc. 230 This Lady you 
have stellify’d, Is my Acquaintance. 

*fr o. To compare to stais. Obs. 

1628 Shirley Witty Fair One 1. (1633) B 3 b, I lia’knowne 
him,. stellifie their eyes. 

f 2. To set with stars, or with something com- 
pared to stars. Obs. 

14x6 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr , 21174 Thys lasse woild ys 
stellefyed Lycn hevene, and as the flyrniament. 1608 Pi at 
Gard. Eden (1653) 173 The physicall use of this file is to 
divide a Ccelwu terras , and then to stellifie the same with 
any animall or vegetable stai re. 1616 Drumm . of Hawth. 
Epmi. Then is She gone With Roses here Sliee stellified 
the Ground, 1630 T. Blount Esticune's A rt Devises etc. 
86 Sir James Mongomery . . had another Devisewherein was 
depain ted the Skie stellified. 1658 Phillips s. v. Qrhe % That 
without stars is the Primum Mobile, the other are all stellified, 
either with fixed Stars or Planets. 

Hence SteTlifying vbl. sb. 

a rfiiz Harington Epigr. i. (1633) 68 They cald this sparing 
diet, Stellifying. *634 T. Cabcw Coelum Brit. (1640) 238 In 
the firmament about him, was a troope of fifteene stars, ex- 
pressing the stellifying of our Brinish Heroes. *640 W. 
Crabtrie in Phil, Trans. XXVII, 280 , 1 must acknowledge 
you say more for the stellifying of these Solar Obscurities, 
than I have heard befote. 

f Stelli-gerate, a. Obs. rare- 1 . [f.L stelligcr, 
star-bearing, starry (f, stella star + -ger bearing) + 
-ate.] ? Exalted to the heavens. 
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STEM. 


c 1450 Metham Wks. 10/274 (E. E. T.S.) The gloryus 
chyualry stellygeiat In qwemyng off Venus and Mars. 

Stalling (stc-hq), sb. Brit. Guiana, [a. Du. 
stelling scaffolding, landing-stage, f. stellen to 
place.] A u ooden pier or landing-stage. 

1862 List Cantrib. Br. Guiana to Land. Exhib. in Veniss 
El Dorado (x866) App. 139 Portion of the Fender Cap of the 
ferry steamer stelling, Demarara liver. 1879 J. \V. 15 . 
Wiietham Roramta xiii. 133 The wharf— 01 stelling, as the 
wooden pier is called — presented an animated scene. 1898 
H. Kirice 2jT Yrs. Brit. Guiana. 102 At 7 a.m, we cast off 
fiom the stelling, and weie soon steaming down the muddy 
waters of the Demcrara River. 

Stelling (ste'lirj), vbl. sb. Sc. and north, [f. 

Stem, v. + -ing L] 

1 . The action of placing in position. 

1360 Aberdeen Reg. (1844) I. 327. To desist and ceiss fia 
further stelling and stenting of thair netts athort the water. 

2 . A place of shelter ; now = Stell sb.* Also 
f stelling-filace. 

1313 Douglas Mneis m. x. 95 It is a stelling place and 
sovir harbry. 1828 Carr Ctavcn Gloss., Stelling, a place 
where cattle retire to in hot weather. 

II Stellio (slc’lio). [Latin form of next.] = next. 
Now only Zool. as generic name. 

1388 Wyclif Lev. xi. 30 M ygal, camelion, and stellio. 1535 
Coverdale Lev. xi. 30 These shalhc vneleane. .the I ledge- 
hogge, the Stellio, the Lacerte, [etc.]. *6ox Cm stub Love's 
Mart. etc. (1S78) 11a The Stellio is a beast that, .liueth by 
the deaw thats hcaucnly. 1638 Rowland tr. Alouftt's 
Thcat. Ins. 1052 A Scorpion.. doth not hurt a Stellio, an 
^scalabotes, a Crab, a Hawk. 1834 M c Murtkie Cuvier’s 
A uint. Kingd. 173 The Agamca bear a great resemblance to 
the common Stelhos. 1863 Wood Illustr. Nat. Hist. III. 
88 The Stellio. .is a well-known Lizard inhabiting Northern 
Africa, Syria and Gtccce. 

Stelliou (ste-li^n). Forms: 4 stellioun, (6 
erron. stelon), 6- stellion. [ad. L. stelliBncm 
(stellio) ; according to Pliny f. Stella star. Cf. F. 
stellion,'] In early nse, a kind of lizard with star- 
like spots, mentioned by ancient writers. In 
modern nse, a lizard of the genus Stellio or family 
Stellionidsa , native in Southern Europe and Asia. 

1382. Wyclif Lev. xi. 30 A stellioun, that is a werine da- 
peyntid as with sterris. *372 I3 o.ssf.well Anuorie 11. 62b, 
The ftelde is Argente, a Stellion propel. 1392 Lodge 
Evplmes Shadow N 4, Stelon vnlcsse n encounter the Toade 
is of no proofe. x6oo SuRFi.tr Country Nunn ri. lxii. 405 
Neither the Yenetnous stellion, nor the villanous beetle. . 
shall possibly enter to rob the hiues. *609 15mr.n (Douay) 
Prov. xxx. 28 The stellion stayeth on his handes, and tarietli 
in kings houses. *62* C. Sandys Ovid's Met. v. Argt., Th’ 
ill-nurtur’d lloy a spotted Stellion growes. 1661 Lovell 
Hist. A nim. 4 Mitt. 282 Stamped they help the poyson of 
the Stellion. x688 Holme Armory it. 206/2 A Stellion 
proper; or a Stellion Serpent, to distinguish it from the 
Stcllion-IIorse. 1840 Cuvier’s A nim. Kingd. 373 The 
Stellions. 1845 J. E. Gray Catal. Lizards Brit. bins. 253 
The Stellion or Ifardun. Stellio Cordyliua. Ibid., The 
Caucasian Stellion. Stellio Caucasians. 

Stellionate (ste'lionA). Civil Lavo. Also 7 
-at. [ad. L. slclliBnatus (u stem), f. stellion-em, a 
fraudulent person, perh. a transf. use of stellion-em 
a kind of lizard (see Stellion). See -ate L] (See 
quot. 1754.) 

1622 Bacon Hen. VII, 64 This Court of Star-chamber., 
dLcerneth also principally of foure kinds of Causes ; Forces, 
Frauds, Crimes various of Stellionnte, and the Inchoationsor 
middle Acts towards Crimes Cap! tall, or hainous not actually 
committed. . i6 37. Bast wick Litany 1. 13 As if I were guilty 
of crimes of stellionate or maluersation. 1678 Sir G, Mac- 
kenzie Cn'm. Laws Scot, i.xxviii, § 1 (1699)144 Legislator 
were forced to invent thus general name of Stelhonat; under 
which they might range all Cheats, and thence sprung that 
Maxime. 1734 Erskike Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 519 The 
crime of stellionnte.. includes every fraud which is not dis- 
tinguished by a special name; but is chiefly applied to con- 
veyances of the same numerical right, granted by the pro- 
pi letor to different disponees. x86x Two Cosmos itx. in. I. 
300 ‘ Art and part stealing an heiress, and for aught I see 
stellionate and stouthiieff I ' said he. 

Hence fSteTlionated a. 06 s. rare* 1 , fraudulent. 

1672 G. Thomson Let. to //, Siubbe 25 To discover their 
Stellionated and counterfeit Devices, in making the World 
believe, that they are the onely true Chymists. 

Ste'iliSQiipt. novee-uni. [f. L. Stella star + 
scriptum a writing, Script.] A writing in the stars. 

< *833 Southey Doctor xcv. (1848) 213 One important rule 
is to be observed in perusing this great stelliscript. 

Stellium (steTizJm ). Astrol. [mod.L., f. L. 
slella star.] (See quot.) 

X819 J. Wilson Diet. Astrol. 380 Stellium, a crowd of 
planets in an angle... So far as my obseivntion extends, a 
.stellium of 4 or 5 planets in any pai t of the radix always 
produces in the couise of the native's existence some tre- 
mendous catastrophe, 

Stell-net : see Stell sb . 1 b. 

Stellular (ste’litfliU), a. [f. late L. stellula , 
dim. of Stella star + -au.] Having the form of a 
small star or small stars. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) II. 169 Fracture coarse, , , 
but commonly stellular. 1803-17 Jamfson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 
238 Stellular diverging, when the fibres diverge inwall direc- 
tions, like the ladii of a circle, as in brown hematite. 1833 
Manthll Wonders Geol. (1838) II. 477 Tlie Red Coral, .con- 
sists of a bright red. stony avis, invested with a., gelatinous 
substance.. which is studded over with stellular polypi. 
1837 A. Gray First Less. Bot. 232 Stellate, stellular, starry 
or star-like. 1883 Harper's blag, Dec. 141/2 Here and there 
an isolated stellular light illumined the snow. 

Hence Ste-Uularly adv. 


*796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) II. 278 Acicular prisms, 
concentrically or stellularly arranged. 1821 Jameson Man. 
Min. s Crystals, which aie scopiformly or stellularly aggre. 
gated. 

Stelograpliy (strip-graft). rare~°. [ad. late 
Gr. arijKoypcupia, f. orijKij Stele + -ypeupia writing: 
see -GRAPiiY.] An inscription on a stele; the 
practice of placing commemorative inscriptions on 
steles, tablets, or pillars. 

Todd gives a quot. from Stackhouse, where the correct 
reading is stylograbhy. 

X737 Hailey vol. II, Stelograpliy, an Inscription or Writing 
on a Pillar, &c. 1773 Ash, Stenography 

Stelth(e, obs. fonns of Stealth. 

Stem (stem), sbA Forms : 1 stefn, stemn, 
6-7 stemme, 7 steams, stomm, 4- stem. [OE. 
stym, st$fn str. masc. (for the corresponding fonns 
in continental Teut. see Stem sb.‘t) OTeut. 
*sta/nni-s; a parallel and synonymous OTeut. 
formation (*stamno-s) is represented by (M)LG., 
(M)Du., OHG., MHG. stam (mod.G. stamm) 
masc., tiunk or stem of a tree (so Sw. stam, Da. 
stamme , fiom German); also by OS. stamn 
(? masc.), ON. stamn , stafn neul., which are re- 
coided only in the derived sense = Stem sbfi The 
word is prob. f. the root *sta- to Stand + -/««- 
sit ffix ; cf. Gr. or&pvos earthen jar (? lit. 'standing 
vessel ’). The ON. and OE. stofn (see Stoven) 
tiee-stump is prob. unconnected. 

It is remarkable that between the OE. period and the 16th 
c. only a single instance of the word has been found (quot. 
1338 in sense 1 b).] 

1 . The main body (usually more or less cylin- 
drical) of the portion aboveground of a tree, shrub, 
or other plant ; a trunk, stock, stalk. (Ordinarily 
implying a greater degree of slenderness than stock 
or trunk.) 

c 888 /Elfred Booth, xxxiv. § xo He onginS of pawn wyr- 
trumum & swa upweardes grewS 0$ done stemn. a 1000 
Sul. tj'Sat. 296 1 Gr.) Beam ht:o abrcotcS . . astyreS standendne 
stefn on side. 1338 Elyot Diet., Caulis, a slalko or stem of 
an herbe or tree. X385 Higins Junius' Nomencl. xn/i 
Scapns,. .the stockc, or stemme. x688 Holme Armoury 11. 
84/2 The Stem, or Trunk, is the body of the tree to the 
branches. 1697 Duvden Virg, Georg, iv. 393 From one Root 
the lising Stem bestows A Wood of Leaves, and Vi’let- 
purple Boughs. 1712 tr. Po wet's Hist. Drugs 1. 36 Cinquefoil 
..produces its Leaves,.. on a Stem or Wire. 1773 Mils. 
Harijauld Hymn , 'Praise to God' 22 Should rising whitl- 
winds tear From its stem the ripening ear. 1796 W ithkiunc 
Brit. Plants (ed. 3) I. 84 Stem (stipes) formeily called the 
pillar, which supports the pilous of some of the Fungi. x8x8 
Shelley Rasul. 4 Helen 1292 When the living stem Is 
cankered in its heart, the tree must fall, X83X Macgii.livhay 
tr. A. Richard's Elem. Bot. ii. 103 Many herbaceous stems 
are employed as food for man and animals. 1833 Tennyson 
Lotos- Eaters 28 Branches they bore of that enchanted stem, 
Laden with flower and fruit. X850 Miss Pratt Comm. 
Things Seaside i. 18 The sea ervngo ( lirynginm mar Hi- 
nt um) has a stem about a foot high, X909 G. W. Young in 
Contemp . Rev. Apr., SuppL 2 The dark solemn stems in 
dim-seen lines Stand sentinel. 

b -M 

c888 ASlfred Boeth. xxxiv. § 3 penh is an God ; seis stemn 
& staSol eallra goda. X338 R. Brunne Chron. (x8xo) 296 
pe bisshop of Durham trauailud day & nyght, Of strife. to 
felle pe stem. x6xi Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvii. § 56 King 
Ed ward., thought it no policy long to delay, list Henry 
should take growth to a bigger stcame. 1639 W. Cuamuur- 
layne Pharonnida iv. 94 That short stem of nature, life. 

c. Bot. The ascending axis (whether above or 
below ground) of a plant, in contradistinction to 
the descending axis or root. (The various kinds 
of subterraneous stem, the bulb, rhizome, tuber, 
etc., are popularly regarded as * roots.’) 

1807 J, E. Smith Phys. Bot. 116 The Stem is either simple, 
as in the White Lily, or branched, as in most i nslances. 1835 
Miss Pratt Flower. Plants VI. 140 The true stem of the 
fern, .from its resemblance to a root is termed the rhizoma, 

+ d. Occasionally, a branch or shoot, in contra- 
distinction to the stock. Obs. 

1584 Greene A riasto Wks. (Grosart) III. 205 We think he 
little fauoreth the stems that cutteth downe the olde stocke. 

2 . The slalk supporting a leaf, flower, or fruit ; 
a peduncle, pedicel or petiole. 

1390 Shaks. Mids. N. in, ii. six Two louely berries molded 
on one stem. 1667 Milton P. L. vir. 337 Each Plant of the 
field, which e’re it was in the Earth God made, and every 
Herb, before it grew On the gruen stemm. 1781 Covvpeu 
Retirement 179 The fruits that hang on pleasure’s flow’ry 
stem. 1820 Shelley Sensit. Plant m. 40 Till they [weeds] 
clung round many a sweet flower's stem. 

b. traitsf. in Anat, and Path. 

x86x Pritchard Hist. Infusoria (ed. 4) 386 Vorticella. . 
Body bell-shaped, ..supported on a highly contractile, un- 
branched pedicle or stem. 1862 W. Thomson in Phil, Trans. 
CLV. 536 The mature Antedon has no true stem. 1898 J. 
Hutchinson in Arch. Snrg. IX. 372 A dilated arteiiole 
always enters the stem of n wart, xjxa Keith Human Body 
ii. 26 When they [the ceiebral hemispheres] are raised from 
the floor or base of the skull we see a great stem— the brain 
stem— issuing from them. 

c. (See quot.) 

1905 Dundee Advertiser is July 6 The stem, to give the 
banana its trade name. 

3 . The slock of a family; the main line of 
descent from which the * branches ’ of a family arc 
offshoots; the descendants of a particular ancestor. 
Also abstr., ancestry, pedigree. 


In the i6th and 17th c. commonly associated with L. 
stemma, in pi. a genealogical tree, pedigree : see Stemm a. 
c 1540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. vnr. (Camden 36) 279 1'he 
regallstemmeandpedegree was allmast utterliu extinguished. 
1586. Ferne Bias. Gcntrie 2 To intieate of the honours, 
dignities, stemmes, and atchieunients, of certaine personages, 
nobly discended m England and France. 1586 Hooici.k 
Gtraldus' Irish Hist. 17/2 in Ilolinshed, Daidanus thesormo 
of Jupiter, from whom is deiiued vnto vs not onlie the 
stemme of ancient nobililie, but also [etc.]. <r 1399 bn nser 
F. Q. vii. vi. 2 Whom, though high lone of kingdomc did 
depriue, Yet many of their stemme long after did suiviue. 
c 1610 Women Saints 80 This happie branch of that vei tuous 
stemme. x6xi Bidle Isa. xi. x 'there shall come foith a rod 
out of the stemme of Iesse. 1640 Howell Dodona's Giove 
72 The Imperiall diademe. , hath continued these two Ages 
and more yeates in that stemme which is now so much 
spoken of. a 1643 Milion Arcades 82 Where ye may all 
that are of noble stemm Appioach. 1632 Hlvlin Cosmogr. 
hi. 153 Janes, of brotlieis.. not only in private families, hut 
in the stems of Princes. 1C97 Evllyn Nicmism. viii. 290 
Stems and Genealogies of the most Renowned Princes iff 
Geimany. 1763 Churciiiii. Coufci. 15 Recent men who 
came From steins unknown, and sires without a name. 1781 
Cowfcr Ex/ost. 460 The rich, the pioduce of a nobler si cm. 
Are more intelligent at least. x8x8 Shelley Hymn Venus 
32 Moital offspring from a dtathless stem. 1827 Scott 
Highl, Widow y, Allan Bieack is a wise man mid a kind one, 
and comes of a good stem. 

b. Au ethnic stock, a race. 
c 1540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. vit. (Camden 36) 238 
Emongc whome the Danishe governement beganne Ionge 
beefore to bee verie tedius and hntefull, as a thingc mosrc 
exitiall and pestilent to the Englishe name and stemme. 
1613-16 W. Browni: Brit. Fast U. v, Cannot I dye lull like 
that brutish stem Which have theii best belov’d to die with 
them. 1836 Entrson Eng. Tiaits iv. Wks. (liuhn) II. 22 
Neither do this people appear to be of one stem ; but colkc- 
tively a better lace than any from which they aie derived. 
x86x Pfarson Rally 4 Mid. Ages 90 'Ihe trial of strength 
which would certainly have taken place had all the invadini; 
people been of one stem. 18C8 Glai stone Juv. Al midi ii, 
(1870) 32 The relation between this older lace and the 
Hellenic tribes leads to the conclusion that both alike weie 
derived fiom the Aryan stem. 

f e. The primal ancestor or founder of a family. 

X604E. GIhimsionf] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies w. xx, 474 
The first whom they make the head and sleame of this 
family, was called Ingaioia. X780 Alin or No. km The stem 
of it., was a Norman L-nron, wno came over with the Con* 
quetor. 

t d. [fig. use of x d.] A branch or c ffshoot of 
a family. Obs. 

x3gx Shaks. i Hen. VI, 11. v. 41 And now declare sweet 
Stein fiom Yoikt s gieat Stock, Why didst thou [etc.]. I5S9 
— Hen. V, 11. iv. 62 This is a Stem Of that Niitotious 
Stock. 16x0 Host and Camden's Brit. 11637) 365 Cubtrley, 
a seat of a stem of Harkeleies. 1634 W. \\ odd New Eng. 
Prosp. Ded. Note, Blessings., be multiplied upon youi selfe, 
your veituou-s Con.soit, my very got d Lady, tigethcr with 
all the Stemmes of jour Noble family. 

4 . Applied to jaiious objects rcsimbling the stem 
of a plant or of a flower, etc. (Cf. Stalk sb. 1 4, 5.) 

a. Calligraphy and Printing. The upright 
stroke of a letter. 

1676 JMoxon Print Letters 6 The Stem Is the straight fat 
stroke of the Letter : as in B the upright stroke on the left 
hand is the Stem, x68s Matlock Fax Ntza Artis Scrib. 
25 The Length of the tallest Steuims [in Court-Hand], vis. 
of [b, h, k, 1, and w] be One Fourth of an Inch- 1790 W. 
Nicholson in Repet l. Arts (1796; V. 147 Instead of leaving 
a space in the mould for the stem of one letter only. 1899 
Dt. Vinne Pract. J'ypogr. (1902)30 The body mark, or stun, 
is the thick line of the face which most dearly indicates the 
character and the height of the letter. It is better known 
among printers as the thick stroke. 

b. Mm. The vertical line foiming pait of a 
minim, crotchet, quaver, etc. 

*8o5 Calcott bins. Gunn. i. 2 The Notes of Music consist 
generally of the parts, a Head and a Stem. 2873 II. C. 
Banister Music 256 When other notes than semibieves arc 
used, the stems, on each stave, should be turned contrary 
ways. 

0. The long cjlindiical body of an instalment, 
etc., as distinguished from the ‘ head or from 
branches or projections ; tl e tube of a theimometer 
or similar instrument ; the tube of a tobneco-pipe. 

1815 J. Smit it Pauot awa Sci, fy Art II. 80 When the stem 
in Fahrenheit's hj'drometer is long, the w eight put in the dish 
at the top, will sometimes render the instrument unsteady. 
X827 Faraday Chew. AInnip. iv. (1842) 136 Theimometets 
are generally graduated by having two points matked upon 
their stems, cr responding to the melting temperatuie of 
ice and the boiling temperature of pure water. 1843 Holtz- 
ai*i ff.l Turning I. 2x3 A piece of t olt-iron of five-eighths of 
an inch diameter, or of the size of the stem of the bolt, is cut 
off somewhat longer than the intended length. 1843 Picki ns 
Chr, Carol iv. 131 The old man..havinjj trimmed nis smoky 
lamp, .with the stem of his pipe. X851 in Abridgm. Spccij. 
Patents Lochs etc. (1873) 87 The convenience offet ed by thus 
having the ‘bit ‘ of the key sepai ate from the stem. x8Cg 
Rankinis Machine 4 Hand-tools PI, P 22, On the lower end 
of this boss is formed the socket, s, for the reception of the 
stem, Tj of the pick, u. 1873 Knight Diet. Ahdu 2373 Stem 
(Valve), the projecting-rod which guides a valve in its le- 
ciprocations. Ibid., Stem ( Vehicle ), the bar to which the bo w 
of a falling hood is hinged. 1892 Photogr, Ann. II. 83 A 
coik, bored with two holes, thiough oneof which passes the 
stem of a globular funnel. 

d. The upright cylindrical yupporl of a cup, a 
wineglass, or other vessel. 

1833 Dickens Sk. Bos, P116L Dinners, Sttv* t.tl gentlemen 
knock the stem-, off theii wine-glasses, in the vehemence of 
Lheii approbation. 1830 J. Marry at Potto y 4 Port elcdn 
288 Stem. Culot , Ft., that portion of a vase which unites the 
body to the base, and is simple, elongated, shortened, or 
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•variously fashioned. *883 H. J. Powell Pnnc. Class- I 
Making fit Wine-glasses or goblets are classified by the j 
nature of their stems, gr by the nature of their feet 1870 I 
P. H. Wilson Ch. Lindisf. 90 The stem [of the font] is com- 
posed of a portion of a Saxon cross. 

e. An A. v Sce quot.) 

1835 R. W illis Archil . Mid, Ages sit. 108 Where a pier is 
made up of four cylindrical shafts attached to a nucleus or 
stem, tills nucleus and the lateral shafts carry the longitu- 
dinal arches. 1 

f. dial. (See quot.) 1 

1756 W. H. Muskul W. Eng. I. 330 Stem, the handle 

of a fork. 1838 Holloway Ptozk Did . , Sian, a long round 
shaft used as a handle for various tools. 

g. Watchmaking. The pendant-shank of a 

watch. 1 

1866 in Abridgm. Specif. Palex ‘s, etc (1871) 157 

Instead of the push piece consisting of a rod passing up the 
centre of the pendant stem. *871 Ibid. 156 The pendant is 
so arranged that the bow or stem cannot be wrenched off 
by torsion. 1881 F. J. Britten Watch <$• Cleckm. Handbk. 
(ed, 4) 73 The part of the winding stem belovi the bevelled 
pinion is square. 1885 D. Glasgow Watch 4 Clock Making 
262 The stem is fitted easy in the pendant. 

It. The SHAFT of a hair, of a feather. 

184s Encyd. Mtirofoh VII. 197 2 The Hair-shaft, Stem or 
Cylinder, caulis, filainentum, truncm is that part 
commonly called the liair. Ibid. 215/1 The Shaft or Stem 
[of a feather], ta Ids, though usually described as distinct, 
might not improperly be considered as a continuation of the 
barrel. 

5 . Philol fa. The primary word from which a 
derivative Is formed. Obs. 

a *653 Gouge Comm. Heir. viii. 6 The noun (XeiTovpyla) 
translated * ministry * is derived from the same steinme that 
* minister ’ (AttTovpyos) was. 

To. That part of an inflected word that remains 
unchanged (except for euphonic variations) in the 
process of inflexion ; the theme of a word (or of a 
particular gronp of its cases or tenses), to which 
the flexional suffixes are attached. 

1851 T. H . Key in Trans. Philol. See. 93 We refer tosuch 
stems as. .0a and dav of t/Hipra and {tau*>. 1865 Malden 
Ibid. 169 All first perfect*, except those in which the suffix 
xa is attached to a stem ending in a vowel. 1871 [see 
present-stem, Present sb. 1 3c}. 

O. Applied to a Semitic triliteral * root Also 

altrib. 

*874 Davidson Hehr.Gram. xvL 31 Steins in Hebrew are 
considered to contain three consonantal letters. The noun 
may be regarded as expressing the stem idea in rest. 

fl. Short for stem-stitch (see H). 

1882 Caulfeilo & Saward Diet. Needlework 461 To work 
Beginner's Stent: This sthch is used to form the stalks of 
leaves, or [etc. ]. ibid.. Buckle S tern differs from Stem Stitch 
by being worked with a Plain Edge upon both sides, [etc.]. 

7 . altrib, and Comb. \ (sense 1) stem-bark, -climber, 
-fruiting, -growth, - leaf, -like adj., -node, - selecting 
adj., -sucker, - tendril , -wood ; (sense a b) stem-cell, 
-joint, process ; (sense 5 b) stem-suffix, -vowel. 

183a Planting 7 in Lib, Use/. Kn., Huso. Ill, During this 
conversion of the “stem-bark to that of the root the plant 
advances but little. x83s A. Sedgwick tr. Claus' Text-lk. 
Zool. II. 79 Ctenostomata., ‘Stem-cells and root-filaments 
frequently occur. 187s “Stem-climbers [see Tendril sb. 3]. 
*8ax S. F. Gray Brit. Plants I. 43 “Stem-fruiting, caulo- 
carpm. The fruit growing on the stem. 1868 Rep. IT. S. 
Conimisuouer Agric. (rSfig) 357_When the vertical “stem- 
growth is three or more inches in each sapling, the work 
may be reduced. x86a \V. Thomson in Phtl. Trans. CLV. 
528 The sheaf-like calcareous cylinders which form the 
axes of the “stem-joints. 1796 Withering Brit. Plants 
(ed. 3) I. 84 '’Stem-Leaves (caulina) such as grow imme- 
diately upon the stem, without the intervention of branches. 
1870 Hooker Stmt. Flora 32 Stem-leaves broadly ovate. 
x6ix Shied Hist. Gt. Brit. vh. Lx. 238 Whose “stemHke 
draught annexed, both in the marriages, issues, and col- 
laterals, are therein branched as farre as any warrantable 
Records affordeth. 1855 Orr's Cire. Set,, Inarg. Nat. 87 
A singular hut very abundant stem-like fossil. x88a Vinos 
tr. Sacks' Bet. 293 Each leaf begins with a node (the basal 
node], by which it is united with the “stem-node. 1899 All - 
butt's Sysi. Med. VI. 521 The branches of the “stem process 
(neuraxon) of a neuron may offer a cross-section 370,000 times 

f renter than that of the parent stem. 1837 P. Keith Bot. 

,ex. 287 The false parasites, or “stem-selecting epiphytes, 
belong chiefly to the tribe of the Eptdendra or Air-plants. 
1842 Loudon Suburban Hart. 279 The branches of a coni- 
ferous plnnt pegged down to force it to throw up a “stem- 
sucker as a leader. 1902 Gkeenougk & Kittrbdoe Wen ds 
169 The exact nature of “stem-suffixes is far from certain. 
1877 A. W. Bennett Thame's Bot. (1879) 109 According as 
they belong to the stem. .or to the leaf.. they are called 
“stem- or leaf-tendrils. 1852 Proc. Philol. Soc. V. 197 The 
weakening of a strong “stem-vowel by virtue of a weak 
vowel in thesuffix. r884 Bower & Scott De Bar/s Phaiter. 
155 The differences between the wood of the root and that 
of the branches.. are as regards the width of the tracheides 
even greater than in the case of the “stem-wood. 

8. .Special comb.: stem-bed Geol., a stratum 
containing stems of trees ; f stem-book [ad. G. 
stammbuch, Du. stamboek], an album ; stem-bud 
Bot. (see quot.); stem-building Gram. [tr. G. 
siammbau ], the formation of stems from roots; 
stem-olaspiug’o. (see quot.) ; stem-composition 
Philol., composition of -word-stems, as distinguished 
from syntactical combination of words ; stem- 
eelworm, a oematoid causing stem-sickness in 
certain plants; stem-end, that end of a fruit 
that is next to the stem; stem-father [cf. G. 
slamiuvater\, a tribal ancestor • stcm-lly (see 


quot. - ); stem-house nonce-wd. [after G. sfamm - 
hausj the ancestral mansion of a family ; stem- 
line, (a) the upright line (edge of a tablet, etc.) 
on which the strokes forming the Ogham alpha- 
bet are set; (A) a line of genealogical descent; 
stem- muscle, pessary, a&wfly (see quots.); stem- 
setting a. U.S., (of a watch) that is set by rotation 
of a stem (1895 in Funk's Stand. Diet.)', stem- 
sick a., (of plants) having the stems affected by a 
malady produced by the eelworm ; hence stem- 
sickness ; stem stitch Needlework (see quot.) ; 
stem- wind a. U.S. = stem-winding a. ; stem- 
winder U.S. (a) a keyless watch ; (b) a geared 
logging locomotive (Webster, 1911); (c) slang, a 
person or thing that is first-rate ; stem-winding 
sb, (see qnoL) ; stem-winding a. U.S. (of a 
watch) that is wound up by means of a stem. 

1853 J. Morris in Q. Jnil. Geol. Soc. IX. 338 Clays 
between the above [oyster-bed and marly Tock] and the 
“stem -bed. 1592 Morvson Let. ml tin. (1617) 1.38 Desumg 
to have the name of so famous a Divine, written in my 
“stemme-booke, with his Mott, after the Dutch fashion. 
1877 A. \V. Bennett Thomts Bot . (1879} 7r The “stem-bud, 

1 or plumule, is divided from the outset into stem and leaves. 
1870 J. F. Smith Exon Ids Inireid. Ilebr. Gram. 91 “Stem- 
building I. Of Verbs. 1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) 
I. 8+ * Stem-clasping (amplexicaulis' . .embracing the stem. 

| 1866 Treas. Bat. 1094/1 Stem clasping, when the base of a 
leaf surrounds a stem. The same as Amflexicaul. 2902 
Gkeenougk & Kittredge Words 177 By this process of 
“stem-composition a kind of rudimentary syntax aiose. 1912 
1 W. H. Stevenson in Eng. Hist. Rev. Jan. 23 The Old 
| English dialects adhering to the older (Indo-Germanic) and 
more proper stem-composition. 1890 Miss Ormerod Injur. 

[ Insects (ed. 2) 51 “Stem eelworm. Tylenchns deoasta- 
I trix. x868 Rep, U. S. Commissioner Agric. (1869) 240 
| Cut, halved lengthwise, then across, “stem end. 1879 En- 
, cycl. Brit. IX. 75/1 The Leinster and Meath Fenians, 
consisting of the Ctanna BaiscnS, from a “stem-father 
Bascnf. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm HI. 951 The wheat 
“stem-fly, Chlorops puniilioiiis, ..derives its specific name, 
..in consequence of the effects it produces on the plants 
it attacks. 178* tr. Bttsthing's Syst. Geog. IV, 408. Nes- 
selrod, the “stem-house of the ancient noble family of 
Nesselrod. 1892 J. Anderson in J. R. Allen Early Chr. 
Mmum. Scot. (1903) p. xx, The nose and the fore-leg of the 
stag cross and interrupt the “stem-line of the ogham inscrip- 
tion. 191A Munro Prehist. Britain iL 25 The progress of 
man's intellectuality, ever since he diverged from the com- 
mon stem line from which he and the anthiopoid apes have 
descended. 1870 H. A. N icholson Man. Zool. 1. 61 A spiral 
contractile fibre [in Vorticella ], which is sometimes called 
the ‘ “stem-muscle '. 1876 Dcnglison Med. Lex., Pessary, 
Intrauterine, ‘stem pessary,.. an instrument for rectifying 
uterine displacements— as [etc]. 1895 D. Sharp Bisects I. 
504 Cephidae— “Stem Sawfiies. 1896 Lydekkkk Roy. Nat. 
Hist. VI. 15 Stem Saw-flies, .pass their lives in the stems of 
plants or young shoots of trees. 1890 Miss Ormerod Injur. 
Insects (ed. 2) 54, 1 have notes of Clover plants “stem-sick 
from this Eelworm. Ibid. 52 'Stem-sickness ’. x88a Caul- 
fbild & Saward Diet. Needlework 461 *Stem Stitch.. \s 
largely used to form the stems, tendrils, curves, and raised 
parts in Honiton and other Pillow I-ace making. There are 
three kinds of Stem Stitch— Beginner's Stem, Buckie Stem, 
and Stem Stitch proper. 1900 Wesim. Gas. 17 Feb. xo/i 
1,000 “stem-wind, brass, hunting-watch movements. 2875 
Knight Did. Meek. 2373/2 Some of the “stem-winders are 
so constructed that by pushing in the pendant it is [etc.]. 
189a Gunter MissDniid. (1803)68 ‘Ain't lie a stem-winder, 
though! ’ goes on the boy. ‘ He was the most popular man 
on the line when it was built.’ 1884 F. J. Britten Watch <$• 
Clockm. 247 “Stem Winding., [is] winding by means of a 
stem Tunning through the pendant of a watch. The ordinary 
method of keyless winding. 1875 Knight Did, Mech. 2373 
“Stem-winding Watch. 

stem (stem), sb . 2 Naut. Forms : 1 stefn, 
stefua or -ne, stemn, 5-6 steme, 6-7 stemme, 
7 stemb, 7-8 stemrn, 6- stem. [OE. stymi, sttfn 
str. masc. (also sttfna wk. masc. or sttfne \vk. 
fem.), originally a specific application of Stem sb .1 
in the sense * tree-trunk The nautical use occurs 
(sometimes with differentiated form) in several 
Teut.langs.: OFris. stevene (WFris. stjtnon, NFris. 
steven ), Du., LG .steven (whence G. steven ; MDu. 
had also Steve) , OS. stamn, ON. stafn, stamn masc. 
(whence ME. Stam sbJ), Da. stavn, also (?fiom 
LG.) stxvn, Sw. (? from LG.) staf. 

After the OE. period the native word does not occur in 
our quots. until late in the 15th c, though the 14th and 15th c. 
have several examples of Stam (from the equivalent ON. 
form) and of the compound Forestam. The native form 
must of coursehave been preserved in oral tradition along- 
side the Scandinavian form, which disappears in the 15th c. 
A lew examples of Steven are found in Sc. writers of the 
16th c. ; whether this descends from OE. stefn, or a late 
adoption from LG. or Du., cannot be determined]. 

1 1 . The timber at either extremity of a vessel, 
to which the ends of the side-planks were fastened ; 
the ‘stem’ (in the modern sense) or the stern-post. 
Hence, either extremity of a vessel, the prow or 
the stern. Obs. 


tSeoxvulf 212 Beomas on stefn sti^on. a rooo And) cas 45 
Ic afre ne geseah ffinhne mann. .Jie selicne, steoran oft 
staefnan. 10 . Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 288/1 Puppis, se asftei 
stemn. i486 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896] 16 A plate of Irr 
for the steme of thesame Cokke. 1497 Ibid. 291 The Shipt 
I^ele with the lj stemys belonging vnto the same. 

2 . The curved upright timber or piece of meti 
at the bow of a vessel, into which the planks of th 
bow arc scarfed; - the earlier Forestam. Fah 


stem', see quot. 1627- Main stem : the ‘stem 
proper as distinguished from the ‘ false stem . _ 

i«8 Elyot Did., Rostrum , . . also the stemme of a ship 
orboote. 1587 Marlowe 1st Pt. Tamhtrl. i.u, Christian 
Me! chants that with Russian stems Plowyp huge fui rowes in 
the Caspian Sea, Shall vaile to us. 1601 Holland Pliny vn. 
Ivi. 1. 190 Piseus the Tyrrhene . . armed thestenmie and beake- 
head of the ship with sharpe tines and pikes of brasse. _ 1627 
Capt. Smith Sea Gram. iL 2 At the one end isskarfed into it 
the Stem, which is a great timber wrought compassing.^ / bid. 
ix. 53 If her stem be too flat . .fix another stem before it, and 
that is called a false stem, which will make her iid more way 
and beare a better saile. 1632 N edham tr. Selden's Max e C l. 
54 As far as Nereus doth, to Ashur's Land Plow out a passage 
with his stemm's and oars. x668 Land * Gaz. No. 236/1 But 
the Fljboat breaking her Stemm, sunk, .suddenly. 1748 
Anson's Voy. m. vii. 367 Thejoiningofthestem where it was 
scarfed. 1797 Encycl. Brit (ed. 3) XVII. 377/2 The height 
and rake ol the stem and stei npost. 1830 Hf.dderwick M or. 
Archit. 246 From the foremost perpendicular, set off all the 
rakesof the stem inside and out. 1865 Kingsley Heiexv. vi, 
He rode back to the ship, . and wondered at her carven stein 
and stern. 1869 Sir E. Reed Slupbnild. iii. 48 The stem of 
an iron ship.. is usually a prolongation of the keel. 1880 
Welch Text Bk. Naval Archit. vii. 98 The stems of all 
ships complete, as it were, the framing at the fore part of 
the vessel. 

1 ). Phrases. From stem to stern (t from stern to 
stem , f from post to stem) : along the whole length 
of a ship. To give (a ship) the stem : to ram. 
f Stem for stem : (of ships) abieast, exactly along- 
side each other. Stem on: so as to strike with 
the stem. Stem to stem : (of ships) with their stems 
facing each other. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII (1550) 21 b, Sir Henry 
Guilfoidandsir Charles Biandon-.heyngin the Souereigne, 
. .laied stemme to stemme to the Cancke, 1622 Sir R. 
Hawkins Voy. S. Sea xxxiii. 80 Wee had.. our shippe 
Calked from Post to Stem me. 1627 Capt. Smith Sea Gram. 
ii. 3 Pulling it from steme to stem, a 1642 Sir W. MonsoN 
Naval Tracis vr. (1704) 535/1 The Ship gave Stem to a 
Whale that lay a sleep. .; it was a Stem upon a Whale. 
1644 Manwayring Seamans Did. 102 To give a ship the 
Stem, that is to run right upon her with the Stem. 1667 
Loud. Gaz. No. 120/1 Three Ulushing Men of War.. im- 
mediately came roundly up with us, Stemb to Stemb. 1670 
Covel in Early Voy. Levant (Hakl. Soc.) 129 There were 
five great ships a Head, coming stem for stem towards us. 
1697 Dryden AS net’s 1. 164 Orontes Barque.. From Stem to 
Stern, by Waves was overborn. 1836 Thirlwall Greece 
III. xx\i. 431 The Athenians., would be forced to meet them 
..stem tostem. 1842 Tennyson Morted' Arthur 194 Then 
saw they how there hove a dusky barge. Dark as a funeral 
scarf from stem to stern. 184a Lever Jack Hinton ii, The 
sea ran high, and swept the little craft from Stem to stern. 
1880 Daily Tel. 7 Sept., Steer her straight, good captain, 
stem on to the mark, and wear her round smart. 1884 
Planch. Exam. 24 Nov. 6/1 My little boat. , has been driven 
full tilt, stem on, against a rock in mid-stream. 1885 Daily 
Tel. 21 May 5/3 The cry was, ‘ Give privateers the stem 1 ’ 
that is, run them down. 1885 Law ’1 itnes Rep. LIII. 55/1 
The Earl of Ecaconsfield struck the J. M. Stevens on the 
poit quarter stem on. 

3 . The piow, bows, or the whole forepart of a 
vessel. 

1555 EomDecades (Arb.) 195 Turnynge the stemmes or for- 
partesoftheirshyppesageynstthestreame. 1676W00D Jrnl. 
in Acc. Scv. Late Voy. 1. (1694) 187 So we lay South-south- 
west with the Stem. 1710 W. King Heathen Gods tj- H eroes 
xii. (1722) 49 Ships, which had Stemms and Decks that 
resembled Toiveis. 1711 W. Suth trland Shipbuild, Assist. 
164. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle ii, The spray from the 
stem was Hashing over me. 1878 Masque of Pods 122 While 
her stem peeled the scum as an apple. 1898 Encycl. Sport 
II. 298/1 (Rowing) Stem, the bows of a boat. 

4 . attrib, and Comb,, as in stem- end, -head ; stem- 
beat adj. ; stemwards adv. Also stem-knee (see 
quot.); f stem-lock (meaning obscure: cf. ON. 
stafnlok ‘the locker in the stem ’ (Vigf.), and stamp- 
neloker s.v. Stam j£. 1 ) ; stem-mould, the mould 
(Mould sb .3 i b) for shaping the stem of a vessel 5 
stem-piece (see quots.) ; stem-post = sense 2 ; 
f stem-rudder, ? a false stem. 

1627 May Lucan 11. D 1 b. The “stemme beat sea with a 
vast murmur grones. xSn Cotgr., Piquant,, the nose, 
heake, or “stem-end of a ship. *637 Heywood Roy all Ship 
4°.Up°n the “stemme-bead there is Cupid, . .bestriding, and 
bridling a Lyon. 1884 Daily News 13 Nov. 5/1 They all 
clung to the stemhead, the only part of the lugger which 
kept above water. 1863 A. Young Naut. Did. 388 * Stem- 
knees, crooked pieces of limbei , the bolting of which con- 
nects the keel with the stem. 153a Privy Purse Exp. 
Hen. VIII (1827) 211 Paied to the said Carter for half a 
steme and for a “steme locke to the bote, iiijs. X830 
He dder wick Mar. Archit, 257 Draw the inside and outside 
of the rabbet fair by the “stem-mould, c i860 H. Stuart 
Seaman's Catech, 67 What is the “stem piece for? It lies 
between the knight heads, and strengthens that pint of the 
ship which the bowsprit passes through. 1875 Knight 
Did. Meek . _2373 Stem-piece ( Shipbuilding ), a piece in front 
of the stem, into which the main piece of the head is stepped. 
1841 Penny Cycl. XXI. 393/1 At A and B, the extremities 
of the keel, the stern-post, and “stern-post are set up. 1664 
E. Bush nell Shipwright 60 You may.. measure the con- 
tent of the Keel and Post and “Stem-rudder, all of it that is 
without the Plank and under the water line. 1665 Hooke 
Microgr. 45 The mouth of it open from the “stemwards. 
1892 Illustr. Land. News xj Dec, 774/3 His course, whether 
stemwards or stemwards, was steadily south, 
stem (stem), sbfi Also 1 stemn, 4 steramo, 
stempne. [OE. stemn str. masc., var. of stefn 
Stjsvek sA 2 ] 

+ 1 , A fixed time ; a period of time ; a turn, 
vicissitude. Obs. Cf. Steven sb . 2 



STEM. 

0 . E. Citron, an. 894, Hie haifdon j>a heora stemn gese- 
tenne,..& wass se cyng |>a juderweardcs on fare, a 1300 
Cursor M. t 1223 Wei moglit lie ger witvten stemme, Maiden 
ber barn wit-vten wemme. 1387 Tkgvisa Higden {Rolls} 
III. 439 He deled be tymes and stempnes of be myites 
among companyes of strompettes. Ibid, IV. 29 ]Jey _tweyne 
regncde by stempnes. 1398 — Earth. De P. R . 11. ii. (1 495) 
28 I11 that he is a creatuie he hath stemncs of cliaumiynge. 
Ibid., They ben not cbnunged by dudely stempnes, notnei 
they haue contiaryousnesse of passybylite. 

2. Alining. (See quots.) 

1778 Pryci: Min. Cornub, 179 Sometimes they are necessi. 
tated to work considerably longer than their stated hours ■, 
and then they are said to make a stem, or part of a stem, or 
to work a stein out of core. 1778 Pennant Tour Wales 
(1883) I. 65 The jaboreis worked by stems, relieving each 
other at stated times. 1868 T> egellas' Cornish Talcs 10 x 
Gloss., Stem, day's woik. x8g3 Daily News 10 I*'eb. 3/6 
Newport... Stems aie mimeious at this and the adjoining 
ports. 

atlrib. a 1863 Tkeg ellas Cornish Tales (1868) 17 And 
every stem-man lev un come, 

3. Fishing. (See quots.) 

170* Brand Deter. Orkney etc. {1703) 151 Up the Water 
they cannot run, because of the larger Net, and neither down 
can they go, because of the Stem, or Stones laid together 
in form of a Wall. 1776 Act 16 Geo. If/, o, 36 § x The si* 
several Stems or Stations for taking Fish within the said Bay 
of Saint Ives. 1870 Ettcycl. llrit. IX. ast/ 1 it is divided 
into six stations or 'stems by marks or boundaries on the 
land. 

Stem (stem), sl>A Sc. [f. Stem zl 2 ] Resistance, 
opposition ; a check. 

cvjoo Mrs, Goodal in Twocdie Sel. Biogr. (Wodrow 
Soc.) II. 484 There is something of a stem lately risen in 
my heart. *889 II. Morton in Life (1895) 189 The notice 
gave us a stem. .He did not seem to think he was dying. 
tStem, v . 1 Ohs. Also 4 stemm, starao, 
stempme. [? a. ON. stenmet, stefna to summon, 
call before a tribunal (whence late OE. ste/nian in 

O.E. Citron, ann. 1048, 1093), f. stefna =» OE. 
slefn Stem jA ; i ] a. trans. To contend with, 

b. intr. 1 To debate with oneself. 

a 1300 Cursor M._ 71133 ) J at folk ilknn wald ojw slemin 
[Gfftt. stem], Qua lin moglit titest on his lietnm. 13. . Grew, 

4 Or. Knt, 230 He stemmed & con studio, Quo wait ber 
most renoun. Ibid. 1117 pay stoden, & stemed, & fctylly 
speken, a 1400-30 Wars A lex. 2480 ]e sukl nojt .stody ne 
stem be sternes for to hand ill. Ibid. 29C0 lie studis « he 
stuynos, he stemes [MS. Ditbl. stempinys] with-in. Ibid. 
3501 pnn stemes he with J>e stoute kyng, & stiggis with 
lus name. 

Stem (stem), vfi Also 4 , 7 stemme. [a. ON. 
stemma (S w. stcimma, Da. stemme) = OlIG., MIIG., 
mod.G. ste/nmen (? Du. sle/npen to slop the flow of) 
s— OTeut. *stantjan , f. *st(tm- root of Stammer ».J 
1*1. intr. ? To stop, delay. Ohs. 

a xaoo Cursor M. 24327 Speke we wald, might had we nan, 
For-J>i we stemmed still als Man. 13,. It. E. A llit, P. 11. 
905 And loke 30 stemme no stepc, hot streche/ on faste. 
1370 Levins Mani/t. 60/2 To stemme, tutubtire L? for tilth 
tare], 

2. trans. To stop, check j to dam up (a stream, 
or the like). 

. When used fig. in phrases like ‘ to stem the tide this verb 
is sometimes confused with Stem vA, to make headway 
against. 

c 1430 St. Cuthbcrt (Surtees) 43x3 here myght na thing 
thaini stem. 1713 S ritcus Evglishm. No. 28. 184 They were 
able to stem the proceedings of the Crown when they pleased, 
a 1806 II. K. White To Friend in Distress 4 When from 
my downcast eye I chase the tear, and stein the rising sigh. 
X840 Dickens Old C. Shop xxi, Little Jacob stemmed the 
course of two tears. 1833 Pally VEschylus (x86x) Pref. 
p. xxxiii, Aristophanes evidently saw the. tide that was 
setting strongly m favour of the new candidate for scenic 
supremacy, and he vainly tried to stem it by the barrier of 
his ridicule, i860 Cho. Eliot Mill on Floss 1, xii, Mr. 
Glegg. .sat down to his milk-porridge, which it was his old 
frugal habit to stem his morning hunger with. 1883 Froude 
in iqth Cent. XIII. 637 It was the Spanish power indis- 
putably which stemmed the Reformation. 

3. To set (one’s limbs, hand) firmly. 

1827 Hone Every-day Ilk, II. 340 This they do, by stem- 
ming themselves with their haunches against tne gates? The 
elephan t . . stems his knees against the wheels. 1830 WrAXALL 
tr - A’- I loud ini i. g And lie stemmed his fist in lus side 
while he held his head impudently high. 

b. intr. To stem back : to resist being driven 
forwards. 

1899 II. B. Daily Mail 12 Dec. 2 When these bullocks 
leached the threshold of thcslaughter -house they stem'd back 
with their fore-feet. . . What made these bullocks stem back ? 

4. trans. Mining. To plug or tamp (a hole for 
blasting). 

1791 Smkaton Edystone L. § 223 note , The stemming a 
hole for blasting rocks with gunpowder. 1873 T. Taylor 
Poernse tc. 35 Often a good shot of the powder well ‘stemmed 1 
“ no , r ? m * )ve a capfull of the rock. 1880 J. Lomas 
Man. Alkali Trade 273 At the four corners, .a diamond is 
toimed, and. thoiougnly stemmed with dry fireclay just 
moistened with tar [etc.]. Ibid. 303 The cover [of the still] 
is usually formed of segments of stone, and is let and stemmed 
mto a ledge cut in the side stones, 
o. To stop, to staunch (bleeding, etc.). Sc. 

*.?4? jj Henry Wallace x. 351 Be than he had stemmyt full 
weill his wound, c 1330 Clariodns 1. 1021 He with diverse 
nerbis vertewus Stemit his woundis, and stintit the bleiding. 
®.*“35 Hogg Tales 4 Si. (1837) VI. 10 John, nevei tireless, 
aid all that he could to bind up and stem his cousin's . 
wounds. 1870 J. Bruce Gideon if. 29 So that the bleeding I 
wound should be stemmed and bound up, 

b. intr. Of bleeding : to become staunched. 

1844 H. Stephens Bk, Farm II. 613 The tail sometimes 
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bleeds for a long time.. though usually the bleeding soon 
stems. 

Stem (stem), vA Also 6 steme, stemp, 6-7 
stemme. [f. Stem sbf\ 

1. trans. Of a vessel, a navigator : To urge the 
stem against, make headway against (a tide, cunent, 
gale, etc.). Hence of a swimmer, a flying bird, 
and the like : To make headway against (water or 
wind), to breast (the waves, the air). Often in 
figurative context : see note to Stem vA 2 . 

*593 Siiaks. 3 Hen. VI, 11. vi. 36 As doth a Salle, fill'd 
with a fretting Gust, Command an Argosie to stemme the 
Wanes. 16x3-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1 . iv. 68 Milke-white 
Swanncs which stem the streomeb of Poe. 1619 Drayton 
Ileroical hpist., Lady Pane Gray 77 The true-bred Eagle 
strongly stems [earlier edd. beares] the Wind. 1634 Whit- 
lock Zootomia 27 He that would stemme the Tyde, had need 
of a good Gale. 1682 Dryden & Tate A bs. 4 A chit. 11, 113a 
This year did ZiloahRule Jerusalem, And boldly all Sedition's 
Syrges stem, xyao De Foe Capl. Singleton v. (1840) 80 We 
stemmed, the ebb easily. 1734. Humic Hist. Gt. Brit., 
Chas. /, iv. 249 Charles, in despair of being able to stem the 
torrent, at last resolved to yield to it. 1764 Goi.dsm. Trap. 
71 The naked negro, panting at the line, . . Basks in the glare, 
or stems the tepid wave. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
{1780) ii, Eviter ii marie, to stem the tide. JSvtter an vent, 
to carry the head to windward, to stem the wind, 1815 
Falconer's Diet, Marine (ed. Burney), To Stem the Tide, is 
to acquire a velocity in sailing against the tide equal to the 
fotce of the current. x8x6Tucki-.Y Harr. Expert. R. Zaire 
til. (1818) 78 Though the current was running scarcely three 
miles an hotti, she [the shin] at first barely stemmed it. 
18x6 Scott Old Mori, xxx, The prudence of Morton found 
sufficient occupation in stemming the furious current of these 
contending parties. x86t Buckle Civ ills. (1869) III. v. 298 
He opposed the tide which he was unable to stem. 1899 
F. T. Bullion Log Sea-waif 289 The swift ebb past us., 
straining our cable out taut as if we were stemming a gale. 

b. transf. and fig. Togo counter to, make head- 
way against (something compared to a stream) ; 
rarely , fto face, defy (a person). 

167s Otway A leibiadcs 1. 1, 1 then. .Will bravely stem him, 
and with this bold Hand Revenge, or fall a Victim to your 
Flame. 1673 V. Ai.sop A nti-Sosso iii. g 2. 161. Never was 
Man so confuted as lie that stems the Experience of the 
whole World. 1739 Johnson Rassclas xlvit. Every one is not 
able to stem the temptations of public life, a 1844 Camp- 
ni'.r.L Transl., Martial Elegy 23 Leave not our sires to 
stem lh' unequal fight. 1847 Ds. Quincky Joan of Arc 
Wks. 1890 V. 412 [This calumny] lias a weight of contia- 
dicting testimony to stem, a 1853 Robertson Serin. Ser. hi, 
xxi. 272 We are now to nsk bow he will stem those seduc- 
tions, x 888 F. Cowpeu Caedvialla 250 At a very slow pace 
..the grey frocked monks .. stemmed the still huirying 
bodies of fugitives. 

c. To stem one's course : to make one’s way 
against difficulties, rare. 

1826 Mrs. Shelley Last Man II. 36 Slowly and sadly I 
summed [sic] my course from among the heaps of slain. 

d. To direct the head of (a vessel) on a place ; 
to keep (a vessel) on a fixed couise. 

1394 J. Dickenson Arisbas (1878) 83 The Pilot mistaking 
his course, stemmed the ship on a rock. >633 Holckoi- r 
Procopius, Goth. Wars 1. 31 No wind being able to stemme 
them up tiie Stream. 1684 tr. Com. Hcpos Ded. a 8 He is 
the Master of true Courage that all the time sedately stemms 
the Ship. 

e. vtlr. Of a vessel or a navigator : To head in 
a certain direction, keep a certain course. 

*376 Barbour Bruce v. 23 Thai na nedill had na stane, 
But rowit alwayis in-tiil ane, Stemmand alwayis apon the 
fyre, That thai saw byrnand. 1303 T. Edwards Narcissus 
(Roxb.)S3 Then like a cunning pilate making out, To gaine 
the Oceans currant stem I forward, a 1636 Ussiikr Ann. 
(1638)153 Upon the sudden Alcibiades came stemming in with 
x8 fresh ships. 1667 M11.1 onP. A. it. C42 They on the t lading 
Flood . . Ply stemmi ng nightly toward the Pole. 167a Loud. 
Gas. No. 680/r We got up with them on their weather 
Gage, they and we stemming up S by W. 1769 Falconer 
Diet, Mat ine (1780) ir. s. v. Goitverne, Tlio order to steer the 
ship exactly as she stems, or carries her head. x8ox Naval 
Citron. VI. xa The.. squadron.. found themselves stemming 
for the centre of the., fleet. 1863 Cowden Clarke Shahs, 
Char. xx. 520 There it was, stemming away against wind 
and tide. 1908 L. Binyon Lon A. Visions 88 Ships on far 
tracks are stemming through the night, 

2. To dasli against with the stem of a vessel ; to 
ram. Ohs. 

£1500 Melusine x-xxvi, 269 They, .stemed the shippes of 
the sarnsyns in suche manere that they were sparpylled. 
*537 A dm. Ct. Exempli/, i. No. 174 [An English ship mis- 
took another for a Spaniard and] stemped the foiesaid 
Thomas. 1596 Spenser F. Q, iv. 11. 16 As when two war- 
like Bi ignndfnes. .Doe meete together., They stemme ech 
other with so fell despiglit, That [etc.]. 16x4 Ralegh Hist. 
World hi. vi. ? 6, 68 Stemming the formost of their ene- 
mies, and chasing the rest, 16x7 Purchas Pilgrimage v. 
vii, (ed. 3) 599 Their three smaller Ships had thought to 
haue Stemmed the Hope then riding at an Anchor. 1654 
H. Lestrangb Chas. I (1633) 95 When suddeujy rose a 
violent storm which drave a greater vessel . .so forcibly upon 
them as stemm ’d them, a 1670 Hacket A bp. Williams 1. 
(1693) 132 And like two great Caraques in a foul Sea, they 
never met in Counsel, hut they stemmed one another, x8xo 
Naval Chron. XXIII. 53 A beak of metal was fixed. on 
their prows for the purpose of stemming the enemy's ships, 
f b. transf. Used of natural agencies. Ohs. 
a 1393 Greene & Lodge Looking Gl. (1598) F 2 b, Our 
Barke is battered by incountring stormes, And welny stemd 
by breaking of the fiouds. 

fo. Togo stemming : to ram a ship. Ohs. 

1644 Manwayring Seamans Diet, 102 To goe Stemming 
a-boord a ship, that is the same, as giving the ship the Stem. 

f 3, intr. To meet stem to stem with. Ohs. 


STEMMA. 

1697 Dampikr Voy. I, 461 We stemm'd light with the 
middle of it [sc. the shoal], and stood within half a mile of the 
Rocks, and sounded; but found no giound. 
t 4. trans. To furnish (a ship) with a stem. Ohs. 
*585 Higins Junius' Nomeucl. stig/i Nauis ro strata,,. 
a ship stemmed, beaked, or pointed with brasse. c 1590 
Greene Friar Bacon 1057 (Grosart), Fiigats bottomd with 
rich Sethin planks,., Stemd and incast with burnixht I unite. 

Stem (stem), vA Also 6 steam, [f. Stkm jiM] 
+ 1. intr. To rise erect, mount upwards. Also 
with up. Ohs. 

*577 STANYHURsr Descr. Irel. iii, 14 b in HoUnslud, The 
greater part of the townc [Roxse] issteepe and steaming vp- 
warde. 1582 — /Eneis ti. (Aib,)43 Thee Greekish captayns 
. .Framd a steed of tymber, steaming lyk tnounten in 
hudgnesse._ 1609 [W. Barlow] Anew. Nameless Cal/i. 107 
Romulus his Iaueling, which hee darting from him, it im- 
mediately stemmed vp into a stately Cornell Tree. 1786 
G. Frazer Dave's Flight tele, iii [He] sufleied it to stem out 
until it became a tree of full growth. 

+ 2. To produce a stem. Ohs. 

1631 Chapman Caesar <5 Pompey in. i. 16 All which hath 
growne still, as the timeencrease [sic] In which twas gather'd, 
and with which it stemm’d. 1787 Fain. Plants I. 103 It 
seems distinguished from Androsace, by the habit, the plant 
stemming, with simple peduncles. 

3. a. trans. Tobacco-mantf To remove the stalk 
and midrib from tobacco-leaf. Cf. Stuxp v. 

1844 Rep. Sel. Comm. Tobacco Trade, Min. livid. 103 In 
America, _ wlicie there is no duty on tobacro, they stem the 
tobncco in aveiy rough kind ofwny, nnd a great deal of 
leaf adheres to the stalk. 1859 [sec St bmmf.ry]. 1904 Daily 
Chron. 20 Apr. 8/3 The process of stemming or stripping 
the leaf. 

b. To remove the stalk fiom (a leaf, Ault, etc.). 
X907 Kate 1). Wicgin New Chron. Rebecca x. 308 Iler 
aunt and her mother were stemming cunants on the side 
porch. 1908 Daily Chi on. 10 Apr. 7/4 To the chicken add 
one-half pound of fresh mushrooms, peeled nnd stummed, 
t Stem, 7 jf Ohs. (? nonce-mi.) [? f. L. stemma, 
garland.] trans. To encircle. 

1396 Spenser F. Q. vi. x. 19 The whilest the rest them 
round about did hemme, And like a girlond did in conipnsse 
stemme. 

Stem (stem), vfi Coal-trade. [Var. of Steven 
Steem vf\ trans. (See quot. *1903.) 

1898 l Vest m. Gas. 2 Apr. 1/3 Several contracts fin boats 
stemmed on Admiralty orders were cancelled this morning. 
1903 Pitman's Business Man's Guide 409 To stem .1 vessel 
means to load her, or arrange to load hut, with coals, within 
a certain time. 1908 Pa A scu Keel to 'truck 73a -S tern, to 
(a vessel). Term fiequcntly used wliun booking a vessel 
for a turn in a dock, dry-dock, etc. 

Stemapod (sic-mftipd). Ent. [f. Or. aT^na 
filament + no5-, wovs foot.] One of the caudal fila- 
ments of the caterpillars of certain moths. 

1893 Dyar in Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. lint. XXVI. 158 
Stemapods absent, their abbreviated bases rounded uml held 
close together. 

Steming, variant of Stamin. 

Stemless (stymies), a/ [f. Stem shA + -less.] 
Having no stem. 

1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) I. 374 The stemltss 
Agaiicsand Uoleti present similar appearances about the 
edge. X834 Penny Cyel, II, 386/1 Little stemless herbs. 
1870 Hooker Sind, Flora 379 Convallarin, Lily of the 
Valley. A stemless herb. 1907 Atheneeum 20 July 76/3 
This handsome beaker, or stemless drinking cup. 

Stemless (ste*mles), a . 2 £f. Stem vA + -less J 
That cannot be stemmed. 

a 182a in H. Miller Scenes Leg. N. Scot. (1850) 237 1 ill 
the life-blood, stcmless gushing. Lays the plaided hero low. 
X91X Daily News 14 Apr. 2 Time is an obbless lide, a 
stemless stream. 

Stemlet (ste*mlut). [f. Stem siU + -let.] A 
small stem. 

1838 Penny Cycl, XII. 240/1 The third joint is short, and 
gives insertion to two multi-articulate stemlcts (tigelles). 
X900 15 . D. Jackson Gloss. Bot, Terms 253/1 Stemlet , a 
small stem, as the plumule. 

i Ste'mlings, adv. Ohs. Also 7 stemlinge, 
stemlins, 8 stemlands. [f. Stem sh/ + -lings.] 
To run stemlings : to run stem on, to stem. 

x6a6 Caft. Smith Aim'd. 1 'ng. Seamen 19 Lash fast your 
giaplins and shenre off, then run stemlins the mid snips. 
2626 A dm. Ct. Exam, 46 The Unity fetched up the Butter- 
flye and ran stemlinge against the lufTe beame of the 
Butlui (lye. 17x2 Ibid. 84 f. 334 The Fredick run stemlands 
aboard the midships of the I ebon. 

II Stemma (ste-mH). PI. stemmata (ste'mSta). 
[L., a. Gr. onippa. garland, f. crricptiv 10 crown. 
In Latin chiefly a garland placed on an ancestral 
image, hence ancestry, pedigree, genealogical tree. 

In the 57 th c. a supposed literal sense ‘ Stem of a tree ’ was 
often wrongly inferred ftom the sense ' stem of a family *.] 

X. a. Font. Ant. The recorded genealogy of a 
family, b. A diagram showing genetic relation- 
ships, a genealogical tree. 

[1638 Phillips Stemma, (Greek) the stalk of any herb or 
flower ; also a stock, linage or pedigree.] 2879 Encycl. Brit. 
X. 144/x In the case of plebeian families (whose stemmata in 
no case went farther back than 366 b.c.). 1904 W. Sanday 
Crit. Fourth Gosp. viii. (1905) 239 If we were to construct a 
stemma, and draw lines from each of the authorities to a 
point x, representing the archetype, the lines would be 
long [etc.]. 

2. Zool. A simple eye, or a single facet of the 
compound eye, in invertebrates. 

x8z6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol, III. 304 A kind of auxiliary 
eyes with which a latge portion of them [jrc, insects] are 
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gifted. 'Iltfs-ai I.iuni, frum liK legarding them as a kind of 
rurouet, c-iited Siemmat t. Ibid. 505 (Swammerdam J a,<.er- 
tainul that the siemmato, ai wtli as the c anpourid ejts, 
wrte uigatis of vision, c 1865 II y’.ie's Lire. >. 1 . II. 3t/i 
.Siuilat £0 tfaf stLmin.sia of some worm-, . re what are tailed 
the Mmple ey« ■> uf ii.-etts. 1880 K. I*. l*»s« 01 Aoci, t lassf. 
(ed. 2} ads t r Hi ut stenzmata, situ <!e or supplementa-y eyes 
in insei-ts and “-pi lers. 189a A. 15 . Gkh urns Physi d./n- 
vertilr. 353 In the Mjriaptxla..e3ch stemmabas its return! 
elements,. so disposed., that (etc.]. _ 

Stemmatiform ,ste*inatifj?jni;, a. ZooL [f. 
L. siemmat Stemma + -fokm.] Having the form 
of stem in a ta, 

1839-47 T. R. Jones in Ttn/ti's Cycl. Amt. III. 547/j 
acnlapendra. Eyes 4-4, Stemmatiform. 
gte auaat OTIS (ste'matas). a. ZooL [f.L. stem- 
mat-, Stemma + -ocs.] Of the nature of a stemma. 
(In recent Diets.) 

St emm ed (stemd), a. [f. Stem sbP + -ed 2 .] 
Having a stem or stems. 

1576 Newton Lt tunic's Complex, t. tin. 6* Sondry Plantes 
and great stemmed hearbes. 1807 Craule Pay. Keg. 1. 131 
Tulips tal!-i>temm'd.,rLe. *897 A. Harishukne O/d Engl. 
Glasses aji 'Hie opaque-twisted stemmed glas.es. 

Stemmed (stemd) ///. «. [i. Stem zA + -eh 1 .] 
Of tobacco leaf : Stripped of its stem. 

1844 Rep. Set. Comm. Toba.co Trade, Min. F.vid. 234 As 
stemmed tobacco is only u-*d for this country, if, [etc,}. 
*883 KiLi.bautw Rep. Tobacco ITS. 19 The larger con- 
sumption was of strips or stemmed tobacco. 

Ste miner 1 (ste-moi;. Mining, [f. Stem &.- + 
-erI.) a. A metal bar used for stemming ; atamping 
bar. b. (See quot. 1905.) 

i860 il lining Gloss., Dtrbysh. Terms 44 Stemmcr, a piece 
of iron with which the clay is rammed into the shot holes to 
make them water tight. 1909 H. Hawkins' ' Meek. Diet., 
Stemmcr, In mining, a copper or bronze rod inserted into a 
powder charge, so as to leave a passage through the tamping 
for the fuse; a blasting needle. 

Stammer 2 (ste'nm). Also stamner. [f. Stem 
sb.i + -er L] (See quot. 1 S58. ) 

1858 Jrnl. It. Agree. Sac. XIX. 1. 193 All trees are here 
[Sussex! cut down with the saw, and the stump, though quite 
level with the ground, is called the stem. This stem throws 
up shoots all round ; the strongest is frequently left, and the 
rest cut off with the bill-hook. In timeihissbootbecomesa 
worthless tree, called a ‘stemmcr 1B78 [see Tiller sbP 2]. 
1895 Lease .Surrey), All timber and other trees, tellers, 
stemneis, already let to stand for timber and saplings. 

Stemmer J (stcmai). [f. Stem vA + -er 1 .] 

1 . In Tobacco manuf., the workman who ‘ stems’ 
tobacco-leaf ; a Stripper. 189s Funk's Stand. Diet. 

2 . A machine for stemming grapes, etc. 

1898 Year-bk. U.S. Dept. Agric, (1899! 558 Crushers and 
stemmers capable of working up 300 tons of grapes per day. 

Stemmery (ste'mari). [f. prec.: see -erv.] 
(Hcc ouot, 1850.) 

1859 Bartlett Diet. A trier, (ed. 2) 450 Stemmery , a large 
baiUmg in which tobacco is stemmed, that is, In which the 
tliiu part of the leaf is stripped from the fibrous veins that 
run through it. 1897 Killebrew & Mvsick Tobacco Leaf 
283 The work in the stemmeries goes on from November., 
until June. 

Stemmet (t, variant forms of Stammet. 
Stemmiuess (ste -mines), [f. Stemmy + 

-NES3-] The state or condition of being stemmy. 

1827 Steuart Planters G. 1. (1848) 328 A strikiogpoveity 
and stemminess usually offends the eye. 

SteuutdxLg (ste-mii)), vbl. shy [f. Stem vA + 
-I.VO 1 .J The action of the vb. Stem *. 

1703 La Heaton's liy. H. Amer. I. 30, 1 found that the 
stemming of the Currents whether in towing of the Canows, 
or in setting them along with Poles, was equally laborious. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 403 A current from the 
Atlantic.., and for the stemming of it& brisk gale is requited. 
1914 Eng. Hist, Rev. Jan. 137 The process of feudal ization.. 
broke out again with great force under the Carolingians, 
after a brief stemming-back by the efforts of such princes as 
Charles Martel [etc.}. 

Stemming (Ste-miq), vbl. sb . 2 Mining, [f. 
Stem vA 4 - -mo 1 .] « Tamping i b. 

179* Smbaton Edystone L. 5 223 note, The efficacy of the 
gunpowder to split the stone, rather than to drive out the 
stemming or wad, is greatly owingto a further circumstance. 
*851 Grek kwell Coal-trade Terms, Not thumb, ff Dutk. 
51 Stemming. \ Small coals or stones, with which a hole is 
tamped, *898 Colliery Guardian 22 July 15s Tubed Cylin- 
der Stemming for Boreholes, /bid. Clay stemming un- 
doubtedly is the best, as it can be pressed directly upon 
the primer. 1908 Times 24 Mm. 10/3 The shot did its work, 

. . and all the stemming was driven from the stone. 

Stemming, variant of Stamin. 


Stemmy (ste-nri), a. [f. Stem sbA + -t.] 

1. Having long bare stems. 

1 SS* Huloet, Stalkye or stemmye herbes which he no trees 
and yet grow e in height, 18*7 Steuart Planless G. (1828) 
2 99 Letting the ptlneipal members of your group be tall and 
stemmy. 1865 Reader No. 122. 477/3 Stemmy herbage and 
productive trees. 

2 . Of a root : Long and slender like a stem. 

1728 Cham hers Cycl. s.v, Root.Cauli 'formes, i.e. Stemmy 

or Stalky, which shoot down deep directly, though often 
sending out I* ibres and Strings from, the great Stem. 

«J. Containing stems. 

*863 Jrnl. R. Agric . Sec . XXIV. I 
leafy portions were thus sepan 
*8* Dusty ' and ‘ stemmy ’ teas in 
Steramjnjg, variant of SiAmus. 

Stemplar (ste-nnplai). — next 1. 
rporofaT* ^ ravl>l Gloss., Stemplar. \ timber to support the 


1. 134 The larger stemmy 
ited. 189a Walsh Tea 
particular. 


1 S temple (ste'mp'l). Mining. Also stempel. 
[Of obscute origin; - MHG. stemgfcl (Lexer), 
uiod.G. stempel', of. MDu. stympel loot of a piece 
of furnitiue.] 

1. ? A Mull piece. 

1653 (see Bunding}. 1671 Phil. Trans. VI. 2107 We 
uuder-prop our Drifts with Stemples, and Wall-plates, 
placed much like a Carpenters square, on the one side, and 
over head. 1778 \V. Pevce Mm. Cornub. 97 The adven- 
turers have been often put to unnecessary expencein stemples 
and lock-pieces to secure the Mine from falling in. 1883 
Ettcyel. Ei it. XV 1. 453 1 They put in strong pieces of 
timber from v.all to wall, and coter these ctoss-pieces (stem- 
pels, s lull-pieces) with boards or poles. 

2. (See quota,) 

1674 J. Kay Cell. Words, Of smelting Silver 118 The 
transverse pieces of wood they call stemples and upon these 
catching hold with their Hands and Feet they descend with- 
ont using any rope. 1875 J. H. Collins Metal Mining 9 
The native miners of Chili.. continue, .to carry the ore. to 
the surface on their backs, inount.ng the ‘ sterapies ’ w hich 
are driven into the a all of the lode to serve instead of ladders. 

Stempne, obs. form of Stem sbA 
St emson. (ste-msanh Kaut. [f. Stem sb.- } after 
keelson , Kelson.] (.See quot.' 1769.) 

1769 Falconsr Diet Marine (1780), Stemson , an arching 
piece of timber fixed within the apron to reinforce the scaif 
thereof. 1840 Longf, Build. Skip 178 Stemson and keelson 
and stemson-knee. i836 Encycl. Brit. XXI. 819/1 The fote- 
most end of the keelson scarphs to the stemson. 
Sfcemyng, variant of Stamin. 

Stench, (sten/), sb. Fornu : a. 1 etenc, atengo, 
3-6 stench.6, 3, 4, 6- stench. 6 staunch, 7-8 
stanch. 7. 2-4 stunoh(e, 3 Omi. stinnoh, 4, 
5-7 stinche, 5-8 stinch, 4-6 stynch(e, (6 
stintoh, styntche). [The a anti forms represent 
OE. stptc masc. = OS. static (LG., Du. stank ; S\v., 
Da. stank from LG.), OHG. slouch (MHG. stanc, 
mod.G. stank) OTeut. types *stankwi-z , -kruo-z, 

' f. *slayksu- ablaut-var. of *stitjkw- Stine v. The 7 
forms are morphologically a distinct word, repr. 
OE, *stync = OS. stunc masc.;— OTent. type *stutj- 
kwi-z, f. the weak-grade of the same root.] 
t X. An odour, a smell (pleasant or unpleasant) ; 
also, the sense ofsmell. OE. only (very common). 

a 900 Baida's Hist. 111. viti. (1890) 174 Swa micel swetnisse 
stenc. 971 Blickl. Horn. 59 pa swetan stencas gestincaS 
pant wuduwyrta. c tooo Cleric Horn. II. 372/26 Da fif 
and.^itu ures lichaman ptet sind gesihS, hlyst, swmcc, stenc, 
j hrepung. 

1 2 . A foul, disgusting, or noisome smell, a dis- 

agreeable or offensive odour, a stink. 

a. r-893 ASlfkeo Or os. v. 226 Eall forwear3..for pam 
stence. a 900 Baida’s Hist. 1. xiii. (1896) 48 Se wolberenda 
stenc bare lyfte. a *225 St. Marhtr. 11 His fule stench. 
a 124a Ureisnn in Colt. Horn. 193 per ne schulen heoneuer 
karien neswiulcen, Ne weopen ne murnen ne helle stenches 
stinken. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 119 Wormes 
come out of his body, and pe stenche of hym greved all pe 
oost- c 1430 Mirk’s Festial n Anon J>ys fende vanechet 
j away wyth an horrybull stenche. 1491 C/iast. Goddcs Chyld. 

■ 18 Wyckid sauours and fowle stenches. 1591 Shaks. 

I 1 Hen. VI, L v. 23 So..Doues with noysorae stench, Aie 
I ft on their . . Houses driuen away. 1697 Dryden Virg. G eorg. 

1 in. 836 Nor cou’d Vulcanian Flame The Stench abolish, or 
the Savour tame. 2735 Somerville Chase m. 158 Plunging 
| he wades besmear’d, and fondly hopes In a superior Stench 
, to lose his own. x8a8 Coleridge Cologne 4 In Kiihln..I 
j counted two and seventy stenches, All well defined^ and 
several stinks ! 1841 Dickens Barn. Pudge lx, The air was 
1 perfumed with the stench of rotten leaves and faded fruit. 

I 1883 Srr.vi nson Treat, /si. .wi, The nasty stench of the 
1 place turned me sick. 

p. 1652 French Yorksh, Spa xiv. 104, I shall the better 
1 make to appeal the Cause of its stanch and bitterness. 1653 
1 H. Cogan tr. Pin'd s Trav. xlix. 190 The great stanch which 
, proceeded from these dead bodies, a 1653 Gouge Comm. 

Ifcb. ix. 19 The (.leer sun isnoysome to dunghils. .by teason 
1 of the stanch in the duughil. a 17*1 Ken Utania Poet. 
Wks. 1721 IV. 473 Fear not the stanch nice Sense may meet. 

y. f izoo Ormin 1209 Sinness fule stinneh. a 1225 Alter. 
K. 216, & he schal bidon ham & pinen ham mid eche stunche 
ioe pine of helie. 0x290 Brendan 491 in S. Eng. Leg. 233 
Strong was )>e scunch and }>e smoke. 1422 Yonge tr. Sccreta 
Secret, xiv. 208 By the noosthurles we haue knowlech of 
odeurs and stynches. 1477 Norton Orel. Alch. v. in Ashm. 
(z6s2) 70 Stinch is a Vapour. . Of things which of Evill Com- 
plexions be. c 1583 [R, Browne] Ansiu." Cartwright 6, I 
maruaile howe ht> penne coulde droppe downesuch poyson, 
and he not smell the stinch thereof as he wrote it. 1643 
Baker Chron., Hen, I, 60 His Physitian that tooke out his 
I brames, with the intolerable st’ncn .shortly after died. 1763 
J. Brown Chr. yml. 226 My candle is near wasted. ..Now 
1 extinguished, it goes out with a stinch. 

J 3 . without aiticle. Evil -smelling quality or 
1 property, offensive odour, stinlc. 

a. cizooTrin.Coll. £f«w.i67ponemihtenomanfQrstenche 
cunien him enden. 1x1225 Artcr. R, 216 Stench stihS uppard. 
*34° Aycttb. 248 Huerof ne may go out bote uel)>e and stench. 
*398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. xl. (1495) 884 Stenche 
may be so stronge that it may be cause of soaen deih. 
159° Spenser F. Q. 1. xi. 13 That all the ayre about with 
smoke and stench did fill. 1697 Dryden ASneis vnr. 638 
1 Till choak’d with Stench.. The Hng’ring Wretches pin'd 
j away, and dy’d. 1756 C, Lucas Ess. Waters III. 317 Acids 
, cause neither stench nor .precipitation in the above solution. 

1 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 652 In the dungeon below 
1 all was darkness, stench, lamentation, disease and death. 
1859 Dickens T. Two Cities 1. v, A narrow winding street, 
full of offence and stench. 

J 3, *59* Daniel Epitnphimn Wks. (Grosart) I. 80 Fayre 
1 Rosamond . .Who whilome sweetest smelt. .Doth nowe w*b 
1 deadly staunch infest ye nose. 
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y. cute Lamb. Horn. 43 )« s>ste [ujm wes] smorSer be 
seofebe ful stunch. c 1300 Beket (Percy Soc.) 2306 Hit 
stonk so foule. .That unethe my^te eni mail for stinche 
( 5 . E. Leg. line 23S6 stunche] ne^ linn beo. 13.. Minor 
Poems of Vernon MS. xxxvh. 970 Foul he stonk as stunch 
ofheile. c 1440 Jacob's I Veil 147 Eueremore he brast out 
horryble stynch. c 1530 Jodie. Urines ti. xii. 40 W* stynche 
or els w' eujll sauor at >« nose. 1583 Siubbes Aunt. 
Abuses (*877) 42 But inwardly is full of all stinche and 
iothso nines. 1646 Earl Mun.h. ti. Biondis Civil Wanes 
ix. 227 From Filth and Mire, nothing hut Pollution and 
Stinch can be expected. 

4. Something that smells offensively. 

*595 Shaks. John in. iv. s6 Thou odoriferous stench, 
sound rottennesse. 1909 F.din. Rev. Oct. 292 Bray ton has 
long been a stench in the nostrils of all decent citizens. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as stench-charged, -involved 
adjs. ; stench-pipe, an extension of a soil-pipe 
to a point above the roof of a house, to allow 
foul gases to escape; stench-trap, a device in 
a drain, etc. to prevent the upward passage of 
noxious gas ; a stink- tiap. 

1899 Daily Hews 28 Dec. 6/3 A noisome loft, *stench- 
charged and drenched with moisture fiom the totten.. 
thatch, 1730-46 Thomson Autumn 1204 A proud city. . 
convulsive hurled Sheer fiom the black foundation, k stench- 
invohed, Into a gulf of blue sulphureous flame. 1891 
Rutland Gloss, s. v. Crockle, What you want is ‘‘stench- 
pipes. You run 'em up as high as your chimney, and they'll 
he no eyesore. 1833 Loudon Entycl. Archit. § 1803 The 
whole to enter into one dtain in each area, a here a proper 
“stench-trap and grate are to be formed. 

Stench (stenj), v. Also 6- 7 stinch (e, 7 stanch. 
[OE. styican (Northumbrian) prehistoric 
*staykwjan, f. *staykwi-z Stench sb. In the 
1 6 th c. (sense 2 ) prob. a new formation on the sb.] 

1. intr. To have an ill smell, to stink. 

<■950 Lindisf Gosp. John xi 39 Uutudlice stenceS [Vulg. 
feiel ]. 1297 K. Glouc. (Rolls) 8401 J>e smoke | er of ssoloe 
bo^e stenche & blende. 1570 Levins Manip. 134/36 To 
stinche,.^?/*™?. 

2. trans. To cause to emit a stench, to make to 
stink, to render offensive. Also with up. 1 Obs, 

*577 Googe Heresbach's Hush. iv. 163 b, The Goose., 
stencheth the ground with her vnprofitable . . dounging. 
*596 Harington Apol. Aa 7 b, This same compame hath so 
stencht vp his house, that he must be forced to lye at Lon- 
don tyll his house be made sweeter. 121631 Doxnf Stun. 
(1649) II. 203 But after a Goose that stanches the graxse 
they [sc. sheep] will not [feed]. 1655 Moui et & Bennet 
Healths Itnprov. iii. 13 Is not Middleboiough, Roterdam, 
Delf,. .stinched every diy Autumn with infin.te swarms of 
dead frogs, putrifying the aiie wotse then carrion ? 1707 
Mortimer Hush. 227 Tis the foulness of the Ponds only that 
stencheth the Water. 2762 Young Resign. 1. 96 Dead Bards 
stench every Coast. x8ox Banner's Mag. Nov. 371 Taking 
the sheep off their feed to lodge in the night, we think of 
great use, as it prevents dropping their soil on the pasture 
(what our shepherds here term stenching their food). 1838 
Hood To Mr. Isaac Walton 10 ‘ How dare you,' says I, 

* for to stench the whole house by keeping that stinking hvet V 

3. To subject to stenches. 

1824 Blackw. Mag. XV. 473 The fullest impression that 
could be purchased by our being patched, passported, , . 
starved and stenched, for 1200 miles. 

Hence Ste’rtohing ppl. a. 

1654 Z. Coke Logick 37 Sinel. Simple. Sweet or SLinch- 
ing. 1694 Motteux Rabelais iv. 1, As if. some divine Ver- 
tue could lye hid in a stenching ulcerated rotten Shank. 
1905 Dundee Advertiser 1 Mar. 8 The villages are vile and 
stenching. 

Stench., obs. form of Stanch v., Staunch a. 

1659 Lady Alimony ill. hi F 4 b. And if thou canst not 
live so stench But thou must needs enjoy thy Wench. 

t Ste-nchall. Obs. rare. Also stainshall. [Of 
obscure origin.] A tin receptacle containing oil in 
which painters’ brushes are placed to keep them soft 
and workable. 

x688 Holme A rmouty m. 145/1 Stainshall, of some called 
a Smuch Box. Ibid. 369/2 Stenchall. 

Sten.oh.all, obs. form of Stanchel 2 , 

I Ste'nched, a. rare. [? Alteration q{* stanched, 
f. OF. estaitche Stanch sbA + -ed 11 .] Of a fish : 

? Confined in a stank. 

1621 Lady M. Wroth Urania 257 So little a place as a 
Gatden being like fresh-water, comfortable to stenched 
fish ; so this to a prisoner. 

Sten.oh.el, -en, obs. ff. Stanchel^ Stanchion. 
Stencher, variant of Stanchek 2 . Sc. Obs. 
Stencbful (ste-n/ful), a. [f. Stench sb. -h 
-eul,] Full of stench, smelling offensively, slinking. 

1615 T Adams Black Devil 50 The smoake and stenchfull 
mistes ouer some populous Cities. 1628 Feltham Resolves 
1. xlyii. 139 The body.. must once peiish in a stenchfull 
nastinesse. 187a Talmage Serm. 140 A sepulchre reeking 
and stenchful with coiruption. 

Stenohil, var. Stanched L 

1775 L. Shaw Hist. Moray in. x6i Hawkes, Gleds, Sten- 
chils,. .Magpies, &c. are numerous. 

Steuchy (stem)!), a. [f. Stenoh sb. + -y.] 
Emitting a stench, foul-smelling. 

*757 Dyer Fleece 1. 66x In dusty towns, Where stenchy 
vapouTS often blot the sun. 18x9 Metropolis II. 133 Gro^s 
and abusive as the stenchy Canongate of his native land. 
X892 Meredith Empty Purse 21 No stenchy anathemas 
cast Upon Providence, women, the world. 

Stencil (ste'nsil), sb. Also 8 stanesile, 9 
t stensil, [In 18 th c. stanesile , app. f. ME.. 
stansel vb., to ornament with various colours ; sec 
Stencil v. i.] 
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1 . A thin sheet of metal, cardboard, etc., in which 
one or more holes have been cut, of such shape that 
when a biush charged with pigment is passed over the 
back of the sheet, a desired pattern, letter, or figuie 
is produced on the surface upon which the sheet 
is laid. 

1707 Phil. Trans. XXV. 2308 They colour them [playing 
cards] by the help of several Patterns or Stanesil@s, as they 
call them; they aie Card Paper cut thio’ with a Penknife, 
for every Colour, as Red, &c. 1816 Singer Hist. Cards 75 
note, Savary describes the Indian mode of printing cottons, 
which he says is by means of a perforated pattern, or 
stensil. 1848 Ciiatto Hist. Cards 80 That those cards were 
depicted by means of a stencil is evident. 1868 W. Suther- 
land Pract. Guide Ho, Decoration 16 When the pattern is 
very small and intricate, it is best to cut a separate stencil 
for each colour. *884 Harper's Map. Mar. 583/1 Fig. 6 is 
a treatment' produced by three stencils. 

2 . A pattern or design produced by stencilling. 

1899 Kipling Stalky 105 He looked regretfully round the 

rosy study which MTurk. .had decorated with a dado, a 
stencil, and cretonne hangings. 

3 . The colouring matter used in stencilling. Also 
( Ceramiis ), a composition used in transfer-printing 
and enamelling, to protect from the oil those por- 
tions of the pattern that are to be left uncoloured. 

*853 Ure Diet. Arts II, 45; s.v. Porcelain, The stencil 
(generally a mivtuie of mse-pink, sugar, and water) is laid 
on in the form desired with a pencil. 1859 »n Abridgm. 
Specif. Patents, Pointing wj The article is then fired with 
the stencil on. The stencil is mhbed off on its leaving the 
kiln. 

4 . at Irik and Comb., as stencil alphabet, design, 
letter, pattern ; stencil-brusli, the brush used in 
stencilling; stencil-cutter, (a) a person who 
makes stencils ; ill) a tool for cutting letters, etc. 
out of stencil-plates (Knight) ; stencil-painting 
vbl. sb., decorating by means of stencils ; stencil- 
paper = sense 1 ; stenoil-paste, the composition 
used in stencilling ; stenoil-plate = sense 1. 

1886 W. F. Stanley Math. lustrum. 227 Plain "stencil 
alphabets. 1868 W. Sutherland Pract. Guide Ho. Decora- 
tion ts Now dip the "stencil brush into colour. *858 Sim- 
monds Diet. Ttade, " Stencil-cutter ; a person who pierces 
patterns, letters, or 01 uaments, on thin mclnl plates, or on 
oil-cloth, etc. for the use of a stenciller. 1888 Lady 25 Oct. 
374/2 Deepen the tint, and in dnrk red, wash in the "stencil 
designs. 1866 W. F. Stanley Math, lustrum. 227 One of 
the most imperfect "stencil letters. 1845 G. Dodd Brit. 
Afanuf. IV. 133 The method of 1 "stencil-painting *. x868 
W. Sutherland Pract. Guide Ho. Decoration 13 The 
"stencil paper being prepared, trace the design upon it. 
1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2374/2 The ink used is known as 
"stencil-paste, and is essentially a water-color. x868 W. 
Sutherland Pract. Guide Ho. Decoration xa "Stencil 
patterns play a very important pari in house decoration. 
18x6 Singer Hist. Cards 178 The artist is using a "stencil 
plate and broad flat brush. X873 Spon II 'orkshop Rcc. Ser. 1. 
7/r Copper is much better than brass for stencil plates. 

Stencil (slemsil), v. Also 5 stansel, atencel. 
[In sense 1, a. OF. estanceler , estenccler , f. esteneclc 
(mod.F. itinceUe)-.- popular L. *stincilla metathesis 
of scintilla spark. In sense a , a late derivative 
of Stencil sb,, which appears to be f. the verb.] 
f 1 . trails. To ornament with bright colours or 
pieces of precious metal. Ohs. 

a 1420 Auntiirs o/Arth. (Irel. MS.) xxxi. 2 In stele was 
he stuffut, that sterne on his stede, With his sternes of gold, 
stanseld on stray. x+ . . Sir Beues (S. ) 3777 + 7 Florysschyd 
[w.n Stencelled] wib rosys oflfsyluyr bry^t. 

2 . a. To produce (an inscription, design, etc.) 
by using a stencil. To stencil out, to blot out by 
stencilling. 

1861 Sala Dutch Piet. xiv. 215 His Lordship’s invitation 
. .printed upon placards, and .stencilled on the walls. x886 
Art frill. Apr. 107/a Old English, Arabic, and other in- 
scriptions maybe stencilled as friezes in rooms. 1894 Fiske 
Holiday Star. (1900) 108 The goods are probably shipped 
West and sold, the dealers’ names and numbers being sten- 
cilled out, 

b. To mark or paint (a surface) with an inscrip- 
tion or design by means of a stencil. 

1833 Loudon Encyel. Archil. § 580. 278 A simple. .mode 
of stencilling the walls of plain cottages. 1865 Reader 
4 Feb. 130/3 The earliest cards were stencilled, the figures 
being produced by a brush passing over the stencil, in which 
the outlines were cut through. 

Hence Stemoilled ppl'a, 

x8« R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. 7’owrlxUi, 354 A fragment 
of glass nailed against the stencilled wall. x88x Young Er, 
Man his own Mechanic § 1409. 644 A.. pale blue ground 
with a stencilled pattern in darker shades of blue. 

Stenciller (ste'nsitei), [f. Stencil v. + -er k] 
One who stencils or works with a stencil. 

_ 183a Thackraii Effects Arts etc. on Health (ed. 2) 55 
Stencillers do not appear to suffer from the currents of cold 
rur to which they are exposed by their employ. X901 Daily 
Chron. 3 Dec. xo/7 [advt.], Colourer, good stenciller, female, 
wanted. 

Stencilling (ste-nsiliq\ vbl. sb. [-ing k] The 
action of the vb. Stencil. Also attrib. 

1781 Encycl. Brit . (ed. 2) VIII. 5851/1 Stencillingjs indeed 
a cheaper method of ridding coarse work than printing. 1885 
Reader 4_Feb. 131/1 The colouring apparently imparted by 
the .stencilling- process. 1884 Harpers Mag, Mar. 583/j 
Stencilling is the cheapest kind of decoration. 

Stend, sb.i dial. In 7 start, [f. Stend vf\ A 
stick used by butchers to bold open a carcase. 

1481 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 07 Slaughterous.. 
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j flesh axe, j dresyng-knyfe, iij capistra, v stendez. 1688 
Holme Armoury m. 313/1 Butchers Instruments.. A Stan. 
1893 Northnmbtd . Gloss,, Stend. 

Stend (stend), sbA Sc. Also 8 sten. [/.Stend 
v.'q A leap, spring or bound. Also fig. 

c 1425 Wyntoun Ong. Cron, iv. iii. 236 Quhar stend for 
stend the coursere maid. 15x3 Douglas Ac net's x. x. 72 
[The horses] brak away with the cart to the sciior, With 
stendis feyll. x5.. Christ's Kirk 46. in Bannaiyne MS. 
284 Than Stevin come stoppand in with stendis, No tyuk 
mycht him arreist. 0x728 Ramsay Answ. to Somerville 
82 While Sauls stride Warlds at ilka Stend. 1788 Burns 
‘O death 1 thou tyrant’ iv, _Ye burnies.. foaming, strang, 
wi" hasty stens Frae lin to lin. X790 — Tam Glen 22 My 
heart to my mou' gied a sten. x8x6 Sir A. Boswrix Sheldon 
Haughs Poet, Wks. (1871) 167 Forward, ye Ciawfords wi 1 
a stend. 1893 Stevenson Catriona xv, There gaed a cauld 
stend o’ fear into Tam’s heart, 
t Stend, ©. l Obs. [aplictic form of Extend©.] 

1 . trails. To assess; = Extend v. io. 

1402 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 80 Thus prelatis and persouns 
aftir her state, ben stended to paien what that nede askith. 

2. To erect (a tent). _ = Stent ©.* i. 

*594 Butt. Balrinness in Scot. Poems ibth C. II. 351 
Besyd that castell, on a cioft They stended pallionis ther. 
Stend (stend), ©. 2 Sc. Also 8 sten (9stenn). 
[Of obscure origin; peril, identical with prec.] 
inlr. To leap, bound, spring up. Of an animal ; 
To rear, be restive. 

1560 Rolland Seven Sages 296 Incontinent thay stendit on 
thair stcidis. 1567 Glide Godlte B. (S.T. S.) 109 Quhat gart 
jow montanis lyke rammis stert and stend ? a 1724 Ramsay's 
Tea-t. Misc. (1729 1 16 The Lover he stended up in haste 
And gript her hard about the Waste. 1786 Bu rns To Aultl 
Mare xiv, Thou never lap, an* suin’!, an’ breastet. 1804 
R. Coupee Poetry I. 112 Athort the field, wi* wildest pranks, 
Th’ unwieldly our, sen stenn. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet let. xi, 
The nag begin to spring, and flee, and stend, that mygude- 
sire could hardly keep the saddle. 1890 Service Thir 
Hotandmus xix. 124, 1 was like to reist anti to sten* at the 
doctor’s orders. 

transf. nnd fg. X72X Ramsay Concl. 34 My Saul to highrr 
Pitch cou’d sten. X893 Stevenson Catriona xv, The lassies 
were bits o’ young things, wi* the reid life dinnling and 
stending in their members. 

Stendirrie, obs. form of Stannrry a. 

+ Ste'Udle, ®. Sc. Obs. rare— 0 , [frequentative 
of Stend vf : see -le.] intr. To leap or bound 
frequently. Hence f Ste'ndlmg vbl. sb. 

1549 Cornpl. Scot. vi. 66 It vas ane celert recreation to 
lehald thcr lycht lopenc, gaimonding, stendling bakuart 
and forduarL. 

Stene, obs. form of Stkan, Stone v. 
Stenelytrous (st/ne’lilros), a. [f, mocl.L. 
Stcnelyira pi. (f. Gr. arev-m narrow + ekvrpov: see 
Elytron) + -ous.] Of or pertaining to the Slcne- 
lytra, a family of Coleoptera having narrow elytra. 
So SteneTytran, a beetle of this family. 

1842 Hrande Diet. Set, etc., Stenelytrans. 1854 A. Adams 
etc. Man, Hat. Hist. 196 Stenelytrous-Beetles. 

II Steneosauras (sten/^sg-rus). Also angli- 
cized ateneosaur. [mod.L., badly formed (after 
Teleosanrus ) on Gr. ortvi-s narrow + oavpos lizard.] 
A fossil genus of saurians characterized by a narrow 
beak. Hence Stoneosan'rlan a., belonging to 
this genus. 

1836 Dockland Gcal, $ Min. constd, (1837) I. 252 note, 
M. Geoffrey St. Hilaire has arranged the fossil Saurians 
with long and narrow beaks, like that of the Gavial, under 
the two new genera, Teleosaurus and Steneosaurus. *869 
Hulke in Q. jrnl. Geol. Soc. XXVI. 168 Dr. R dies ton . . 
informs me that these bones are also shown in a cast of the 
Honfleur (Geneva) Steneosaur in the Oxford Museum, and 
that the relations of the bones in the upper surface of a 
Steneosaurian skull from Shotover exactly correspond with 
those figured in the ' Ossemens Fossiles 1896 H. Wood- 
ward Guide Fossil Reptiles Brit. Mns. 6 Teleosaurs and 
Steneosaurs. 

Steng, Stengle : see Stang, Sting, Stingle. 
Stenke, obs. form of Stink. 

Stenlock (ste’nlpk), A. and Anglo-Irish. Also 
stainlooh. [Of doubtful origin ; found in recent 
Gaelic as steinloch. 

A Scandinavian fish-name of similar sound is Sw. sten- 
lake stickleback, app. f. sten stone + lake eelpout (also in 
MSw. and mod.Norw.); cf. Notw. lakesild 1 st hi herring) 
a kind of whitefish. But connexion seems unlikely.] 

The Coal-fish or Sillock, Meriangus carbonarius, 
X79. Agric. Svrv. Hebrides 631 (Jam.) [The inhabitants of 
Islay] can. h a number of stenlock.. off the point of the Rinns 
of Islay. x863[W. F. Campbell] Life in Normandy 1.283 It 
was some time before I knew that stainloch, greyfish. .and 
poddly, were all one fish at different ages. 1864 Rep. Sea 
Fisheries Comm. (1865) II. xigo/2 Stenlock are caught in 
great abundance with the cod-nets. 
attrib. XB93 N. Munro Gilitm the Dreamer (1893) 167 
A gross of stenlock hooks to grapple ye. 

Sterm, variant of Stend ©.2 
Stend- (stent?), combining form of Gr. arevbs 
narrow, occurring in many scientific terms, as 
Stenobregmate (-bre'gmA), a. Craniol. [Gr, 0 piy- 
pa front of the head], having a narrow Bbegma ; so 
Ste:nobregma*tio a. (Dorland Med. Diet. 1913). 

|| Stenocardia (-kaudi&) Path, [Gr. naplla heart], 
contraction of the heart or its orifices ; also angina 
pectoris (see Angina 2); hence StenocaTdiae, 
Stenocardia! adjs. Stenooepbalic (-sffsedik), a. 
Craniol, [Gr, head], (of a skull) charac- 


terized by abnormal or excessive narrowness ; so 
StenocephaloUB (-se 'fates), a. = prec. (Dorland), 
Stenocepbaly (-se'fali), excessive narrowness of 
the skull. Stenocorouine (-lcorcu-nin), a. [Gr. 
Kop&nn 7 crown], having narrow-crowned molar teeth 
see quot.). Stenooranial (-kr^i'nial), a. Craniol, 
Cranial], = stenocephalic. Stenocrotapby,-lcro- 
taphy (-krp'tafi) Craniol. [Gr. Kpbrcupos temple], 
excessive narrowness of the temporal region of the 
skull, fltenoderia (ste-nodaim), abat of the genus 
Stenoderma orof the family Stenodcrmata, the mem- 
bers of w hich are characterized by having a contracted 
wing-membt ane; so Stenode a rmatous a., belonging 
to thefamily Stenodermata, resembling a slenoderm. 
Stonode'rmine a. = prec. ; sb. a stenoderm. Ste- 
nometer (-p-m/taj), [-meter], a distance-measurer 
consisting of a small telescope with a divided object- 
glass and a micrometer-screw for moving the half- 
lenses {Cent. Diet. Suppl.). Stenopatalous 
(-pe'tates), a. Bot. [Petalohs], having narrow 
petals (Paxton Bot. Diet. 1840). StenophylUsm 
(-E'liz’m), -pbyllous (-fi'los) a. [Gr. trrtviQvWos, 
f. <pvk\ov leaf] (see quots.). Stenorhynchotts a. 
[Gr, fivyxos beak] having a narrow beak. Steno- 
sto'matous a. [Gr. or 6 pa mouth], having a small 
month (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1898). Stenostomy 
(-p'stomi), the contraction of any mouth orapeiture 
{Ibid.}. Stenothe'rmal a. [THERMAL], Zool. (of 
an animal) capable of living in only a small range 
of temperature. 

X813 Prichard Phys. Hist. Man. (1826) 1 . it, iii. 173, 1 pro- 
pose to divide the varieties of the skull into three classes.. . 
r. ..mesobregmate.,2. "Stenobregmato : the section of the 
vcitex narrowed ; the skull having the appearance of lateral 
compression, . . 3. Platy bregmate. 1857 Dung lison Med. Lea., 
* Stenocardia . X898 Alibntt's Syst. Med. V. 9x2 note. The 
symptoms [arc] those of increasing ‘stenocardia ’. 1899 Ibid. 

V I . 54 "Stenocardiac and cardiac muscle failure. 1899 Ibid. 

VII. 754 Morphine may be given.. if there is "stenocardial 
pain. 1866 J. A. Meigs Cranial Forms Arner. Aborig. 36 
Narrow Oval Form (‘Stenocephalic). 1878 Hartley tr. 
Topinards Anihnpol. Index, "Stenocepbaiy. 1865 H. 
Falconer in Q. frul. Geol. Soc. XXI. 259, 1 pi opose there- 
fore to substitute.. for the latter [Ilippopotamine type] 
1 "Stenocoronine ’ or narrow-crowned t j pe, 1904 Bioinelrtka. 
Mar. & July 240 Brachycranial, "stcnocranial and chamae- 
cranial. 2884 J. E. Lr.n tr. Refiner's Bone Caves ofOjitnv 
32 [In this scull] thcie is some "stenokrotaphy, the frontal 
margins are very smooth. X871 Cassell's Hat. Hist. (1896) 
I. 336 The "Stenoderms have been divided. .into several 
genera.. .The Spectacled Stenoderm is one of tin- best-known 
species of this group. Ibid. 337 The Jamaican Stenodeim 
. . is very nearly allied, xpox Walcott amd A tin. Rep. (/..S’, 
Geol. Sum. 1. x68 The rivers were meandered by using a 
prismatic compass for directions and a "stenometer for dis- 
tances. 1904 Gislioli & Guillemakd tr. BeccarCs I Faint. 
Forests Borneo xx. 305 The action of running water. .has 
brought about a special adaptation in the leaves of many 
fiuviatile plants. To the modification thus produced the 
term ‘"Stenophyllism,* or 1 narrow-leavedness, may be con- 
veniently applied. 1880 Webstbr Suppl., *Stenaphyllous, 
having narrow leaves. 1904 Gigmoli & Guillemakd tr. 
Beccarts Wand. Forests Borneo App, 392 Stenophyllout 
Plants. . , I have adopted this term for certain plants growing 
on river banks, or in the beds of torrents, which have linear 
or else very narrow leaves. x86x R, E. Grant Tabular View 
Ree. Zool. 14 Vespertilionidn. . , Anhistophorous, narrow- 
jawed ("stenorhynchous), long-headed (macrocephalous). 
x88x Semper Anim. Life X05 We shall . . do well. . to designate 
animals, according to MObius, the former as eurytheimal, the 
latter as "stenothermal. 

Stenochromy (ste*n<ykx©iimi). The art or 
process of printing a design composed of several 
colours at one impression. Hence Stemochro- 
xna’tio a., of or pertaining to stenochromy. Ste’- 
nocBrome, a print produced, by stenochromy. 

X876 Jrnl. Soc. Arts 15 Dec. 68/x Stenochromy. A New 
Process for printing a Number of Colours at the Same Time. 
Ibid,, Before I show you any specimens produced by the 
stenochromatic process, 1 think it will be advisable to give 
a short outline.. of the manner In which stenoebromes are 
pi oduced. Ibid. 68/2 Stenochromatic printing. 

Stenograph (ste-ndgraf), sb. [f. Gr. ot(v 6 ~? 
narrow + -graph. Cf. F . sthicgraphe stenographer.] 

1 . A shorthand report, rare. 

1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, The' Times’ Wks. (Bohn) II. 
xi8, 1 saw the reporters' room, in which they redact their 
hasty stenographs. 

2 . A shorthand typewriting machine. 

2891 Century Diet., Stenograph, ..a, A stenographic 
machine. 

Stenograph (ste’n^graf), ©. [Back-formation 
from Stenographer; perh. after F. sthiographier.] 
tram. To write in shorthand, to represent by 
stenography ; also absol. Hence Stenographed 
ppl. a. 

x8ax Lives Scott. Poets 1 . 62 The contracted, stenographed, 
blurred.. state in which their manuscripts nave been con- 
signed . . to Printer's Readers. 1865 Mom. Star 18 Jan., It 
is equally possible to stenograph by the pantelegraphic 
machine with marvellous rapidity. 1872 Daily News 31 
July, The conversation of M. St. Hilaire might be steno- 
graphed straight off. 1903 R. D. Shaw Pauline Epist. tv. 
u. 439 If Paul dictated the letters, then, to use Renan’s 
phrase, we have a kind of ‘ stenographed conversation \ 
Stenographer (stlhp-grafoa). [f. Steno- 
graph-* r -er 1.] A shorthand writer. . 

11 $ 
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STENT. 


STENOGRAPHIC. 

1805 W. I rvi sg Krtii kerb. \ 1. ii. { i S 20) 365 Mj predecessors, 
who werefurnished, as I am told, with the speeches, of all their 
heroes taken down in shorthand by the most accuiate steno- 
graphers of the time. *86* B. Tati or If owe tf Abrotui and 
Ser. v»i. 449 A practised stenographer.. took down many of 
these communications as they were spoken. 1893 F. M. 
Crawford Marin % Darcke I. v, 136 John had sent for hts 
stenographer. 

Stenographic (stentJgne’fik), a. |_f. steno- 
graphy: see -graphic. Cf, F. stenographique .] 
Of, pertaining to, or expressed in stenography. 

1681 C01.VIL Whigs Supplic. £1710) 14 Greek, Syriack, or 
Arabick, Or Breviations Stenographick. 177s Ash. 1837 
Pitman (title) Stenographic Sound-hand. 1888 Stevenson 
Some Gentlemen in Fiction in ribner's Mag. June 764/1 
[My characters] turned their backs on me and walked off 
bodily; and from that time, my task was stenographic— it 
was they who spoke. 1907 O. Salmon Hitman Element in 
Gas/, in It is not imagined that the historian made use of 
stenographic reports. 

Hence Stenogra -phical a. (in the same sense). 
StenograTphically adit., by means of shorthand. 

1656 S. Holland Zara 11. v. 112 Reading his unatterable 
resol vs written iStenographically) in his face. 1674 Jeake 
Arith. (1696) 271 But as the Denominations are various, and 
therefore must be exprest ; so theStenographical Mantles in 
which they are wrapt up, are.. arbitrary. 17*7 Bailey vol. 
il, Stenographic , */, pertaining to secret writing. 18x4 T. 
Mouneux (title) The Stenogi aphical Copy-Book. 1906 
Daily Chron. 22 Mar. 6/7 The staff that stenographically 
chronicles the House's doings from day to day. 
Stenographist, rare. [f. Stenograph- y + 
-1ST.] A shorthand writer. = Stenogbaphee i. 
1830 in Osilvie. 

Stenography (stfhp-grafiV [f. Gr. arevbs 
narrow + -graphy. Cf. F. sfJnographie ( 1 S 12 in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The art of writing in shorthand. 

160 a [J. Willis] (title) The Art of Stenographic, teaching 
..the way of compendious Writing. 1632 Brome A forth. 
Lass m. li, Sure tis Stenography, every Character a word s 
and here and there one for a w hole sentence. 1701 Boswfll 
Johnson an. 1778, Although I did not write what is called 
stenography, or short-hand, in appropriated characters de- 
vised for the purpose, I bad a method of my own of writing 
half-words feta). 1838 T. Grant Si. Lotul. 264 A gentle- 
man who was exceedingly fond of stenography previous to 
the derangement of his intellects,.. incessantly wrote short- 
hand to his own dictation, after he was placed in an asylum. 
1908 Q. Hep. Oct. 528 Stenography has caused reporting to 
be more professional than in those days. 

2, (ratuf. and Jig. 

1647 Cleveland Lond. Diurnal tf Sel. Poems 33 Oh the 
accurst Stenographic of fate l The Princely Eagle shrunke 
into a Bat 1664 Power Exp. Philos. Prtf. 8 In these prety 
Engines.. by an Incomparable Stenography of Providence 
are lodged all the perfections of the largest Animals. 1837 
Dickens Pickto. vii, Mr. Pickwick was sufficiently versed in 
the stranger's system of stenography to infer from this rapid 
and disjointed communication that [etc.]. 190a A. Symons in 
Academy 23 Aug. 200/1 A fine play is not the copy of an 
incident, or the stenography of a character. 191 x Q. Rei\ 
July 229 The speech of the stage had become a mere steno- 
graphy. 

Hence f Steno graphy z>. [cf. Stenograph v.J. 
Irans,, in quot- Jig., to write or express in brief. 

163a 15 . Beslowfs Theoph. To my Fancie, Be WitSteno- 
graphy 'd, yet free ; “Tis largest in Epitome. 

Stenonian. (st/nJu-nian), a. Anal. [ad. mod.L. 
(ductus) Stenonian-us, f. Sttnon - (Stem) or Sle- 
noni-us, latinized nameof Nikolaus Stensen, Danish 
anatomist, who first described this structure.] Sic- 
nonian duct: the parotid duct; also called Steno's 
or Stensen? s duct. So Ste'nonine [-ink]. 

*769 Crokbr etc. Did. Arts $ St r., Stenonian Duct, X845 
G. J, E. Day tr, Simon's Anim. Chem. II. 15 The stenonian 
duct of a sheep. 1848 Quoin’s Anat. (ed. 5) II. 1008 The 
parotid duct, named also the Stenonian duct, appears at the 
anterior border of the gland. 1884 Cooes N. Amer. Birds 
axo In woodpeckers, . . ekboratespecial salivary glands occur, 
having a. .special ‘ stenonine ’ duct. 

Stenop»ic (stemopf-ik), a. Ophthalmic Sur- 
gery. ^Also -opaio, -opeio. [£ Gr. cttcv-6? narrow 
+ bncu-os perforated (f.dirfi opening, hole) + - 10 .] Of 
an eye-piece : Having only a narrow translucent 
aperture, designed to increase the accuracy of the 
sight by cutting off all obscurations. Hence of 
instruments, methods, etc.: Characterized by the 
use of a stenopjeic eye-piece. j 

1864 W. D. Moore_ tr. F. C. Donders Anomalies in ' 
A ccommod. ij* Refraction of the Eye iv. 1 28 Stenopaeic spec* ' 
tacle^, stenopasic lorgnette, stenopseic apparatus* Ibid. 123 1 
ihese reflexions on the injmious effect of obscurations led t 
me to the application of stenopaeic remedies. Their object 1 

is to cut off the light which should reach the obscurations, 
xU74 Lawson /?/;. Eye ss Stenopaic spectacles may be tried. 
xBjS Pop. hcij Monthly Aug. 470 A most useful appliance 
for viewmg pictures is the so-called stenopaic slit. ! 

Stenosed (stihowst), ppt. a . p a th. [f. Stenos- 1 
18 + -ed i.] Affected with stenosis or stricture. 

*897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 57 The mouth may become 
Jn^ tenose< * an< * inc apable of being opened. I bide 

111.839 1 he stenosed bowel has been kinked or acutely bent 
upon itself and so closed. 

II Stenosis (stfti^'sis). Path. PI. stenoses. 
[mod.L,, a. Gr. arkvams narrowing, f. arevow to 
narrow, f. otw 6 s narrow.] The contraction or 
stricture of % passage, duct or canal. 

■ fy™ 1 ’ d'rinc. Med. (1880) 335 In mitral stenosis 

less blood than normal flows into the left ventricle. 1879 
Si. George t Hotp, Rep . IX. 732 Cicatricial stenoses ar$ 


frequent causes of constipation. 1880 M. Mackenzie Dts. 

I Throat 4- Nose I. 361 An infant. .died from acute stenosis 
of the larynx in about three weeks. 

Stenotic (st/np-tik), a. [f. prec. : see -otic,] 
Pertaining to, characterized by or resulting from 
stenosis. 

1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 111 . 539 Some authors speak also 
nf..a *-tenotic form [of gastric ulcer], 1899 Ibid. VI. 262 
Litten found in two cases systolic or systolic and diastolic 
stenotic murmurs in the fiist and second intercostal spaces. 

Stenotype ^stemotaip). Also -typ. [f. steno- 
in Stenography + Type.] An ordinary type letter 
used to denote a shoithand character. 

1891 Century Diit. (citing Munson Diet. Phonogr.). 

Stenotypy (stemetaipi). [f. prec, : see -Y.] 

1. A method of representing shorthand charactei s 
and outlines by ordinary type-letteis. 

1891 Century Diet. 

2. a. The art of using the stenotyper. b. Type- 
written shorthand. 

1899 Daily News 19 July 7/3 To read stenotypy the eye 
must learn a new style of type. 1904 Daily Record <1 Mail 
g May 4 The London Chamber of Commerce (which has in- 
cluded stenotypy in its sjllabus as a special subject). 

So Ste'motyper, a shorthand typewriting machine. 
Ste-notyspist, one skilled in stenotypy. * 

1898 Business Lett, in Stenotypy 2 Instructions for using 
the Stenotyper. Ibid. 19 A thoroughly capable Stenotypist 
and typist. 

I Stent (stent ), sbj Ohs. exc. Sc. Forms: a. 4-5 
I stente, (6 steynte, 5 Sc. stenth, 7 Sc. staint), 

1 6 - atent. £. 5-6 stynte, 6 styntft, 6-7 stint. 

[a. OF. estente : see Extent sb. (Cf. Stint sbA, 

1 with which this word seems to have been partly 
i confused.)] 

I 1. The valuation or assessment of property for- 
j merlymade for purposes of taxation; the amount 
or value assessed, tax, impost, duly. = Extent 
, sb. 1 a, b. 

a. 138 . Wycuf Sel. Wks. II. 422 Whannea prelat diejj he 
1 pope wole have his stente of alle Jmt fallij? to his hous. 
c 1390-1400 in R. Gloitc. (Rolls) 7678 [MS. C has stentes 
for rentes in the following passage : pe king willam.. 
Let enqueri J>oru af engelonde. , J>e rentes of ech toun]. 
c 1440 Pramp. Part<. 474 1 Stente, or certeyne of valwe, 
or drede (Winch, dette], and oj>er lyke, . . taxacio. 1502 
Arnolds Chron. Contents, The valewe and steynte of 
, the benyfice of seint magnus in london. 153s SK Papers 
1 Hen. VI 11 , II. 249 Your Counsaill , , may foiesee a new 
stent to be made of your reveneves. 1357 in Marwick 
| Edin. Guilds (1909)89 That naburgessonn ..salbe haldin to 
, pay taxt, stent, walk or waird . . nocht haffing s tob nor staik. 
1381 W. Stafford Exam. Compl. ii. (1876) 33 And so as the 
{■ryce of your wares riseth j and yet I doe but keepe my land 
at the olde stent. 164a in Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 
Life J. Row 20 The presbitrye had sett down a stent on 
every kirk. 1657 Kirk Sets. Rec. in J. Campbell Balmtrino 
(1899) 408 Ane staint of a hunder merkis laid upon the 
heritors. 1786 Burns Tuua Dogs 51 Our Laird gets in his 
racked rent--, His coals, his kane, an' a’ his stents. 186a G. 
Henderson V. Matt, in Lewi. Scotch ix. 9 (E.D.D.) He saw 
a man siltin’ at the resett o’ stent. 1883 VV. C. Smith N. 
Country Folk 103 Mad Earl lxvii, And there are three old 
burghs too, paying him stents and dues. 

p. 1470-83 Malory Arthur 1. xxiv. 72 , 1 had leuer than the 
stynte of my land a yere that he were on lyue. Ibid, \u. 
xxxv. 269, I Mold not for the stynte of my croune to be 
causar to withdrawe your hertes. a 1513 Fabyan Chi on. 
vii. (1811) 363 To pay the .v. pait of the stynte of theyr 
lander 1338 Starkey England 11. i. 175 That al such rentys 
as be inhaunsyd by memory of man schold be rebatyd, and 
set to the old stynt of that tyme. re68 Grafton Chron. II. 
157 They should . . pay the fift part of the stint of their landes. 
iS 77 V. Leigh Sun. Mij b, That he maie thereby the better 
perceiue what eueryTenaunte commonly paietb for an acie 
. after the stinte of his rente. 1740 New Hist. Jamaica 55 
The Successors of Columbus.. used the utmost Severity in 
collecting the Stints which they imposed. 

fb. ? Valuation. Obs. 

01460 Sir R. Ros La Belle Dame 769 in Pol, Rel, 4 L, 
Poems (1903) 108 , 1 can nat se but all is at 0 stent, pe good, 
pe yll, pe vyce, and eke vertu. 
f 2. attrib. and Comb., as stent maker , making \ 
stent oil, ?the quantity of oil claimed as duty on 
the year’s produce ; stent-roll, assessment toll. 

x6sg Extracts Burgh Rec. Glasgow (1876) 337 Sindrie, , 
quha in tyme bygane haif blasphemit the *stent makeris. 
I S ®9 Frivy Council Scot. I. 683 Anent the assisting, 
contnbutioun, and *stent making in tyme bipast. 16x4 Reg. 
Mag. Sig. Scot. 486/x Payand . .for thrie leischepund 1} merk 
■*stent oylie < 5 pundis as. ad. 1633 Ibid. 740/a Reddendo 
umunlie leispund de lie stent-oyllie. 1517 Ace. LeL High 
Treas, Scot. V. 126 Item. .for non-delivering of thair ’stent 
rowijK 16S7 Melrose Regality Rec. (S.ILS.) I. 162 The 
whole elders of the parish, .to collect and deliver to him the 
stent of their towns con form to the stent-roll produced. 17*3 
Wodrow Corr. (1843) III. 44 Some are threatened to have 
their stent-roll heightened in August next, if they come not 
in and vote. 

+ Stent, j3 . 2 Sc. Obs. rarer *. [Of obscure 
origin ; perh. an eiror,] ? A staple or hole to 
receive the end of a bar. , 

. C1470 Henry JVa/lace nr. 238 Wallace. .Be fors off handis 
it [a locked bar] raist out off the stent [ed. 1370 sprent]. 

Stent (stent), sb. 3 Se. [f. Stent z»J] A stake 
for stretching fishing nets upon in a river. Also 
Comb, stent-net. 

<tx7x* Fountainhall Decis. (1759) I. 293 There were two 
other points then found irregular in them, viz. their fishing 
with stent-nets, 2 do, Their [etc.]. 1797 in Morison Den’s, 


I (1806) XXXIII. 14283 [The Lords .. prohibited the de. 

1 fenders] from uring stent-nets or hang nets of any sort. 1863 
I MeicQneeris Rep. (1866) IV. 548 The right to put a stake or 
stents in the alveus of the river,.. and the right to use the 
1 stakes when placed there for the purposes of fishing, xooo 
! Ld. Halsbury in Law Rep., App. Cases 418 The one end of 
i the stent net being fixed by an anchor in the stream. 

1 Stent (stent), sbA Tin-mining rubble. 

1778 W. Pryce Min. Cornub. 133 Care is requisite to throw 
off the Stent or mbble from the tye to itself. 190a Baring- 
Gould Book of West II. v. 63 The rubbish thrown out of a 
mine is called stent. 

, Stent (stent), v. 1 Sc. Also 5 stynt. [? Altered 
form of Stend zi.i, due to the influence of the pa. t. 
and pa. pple. stent.] 

1. trans. To extend, stretch out or set (a tent, 
snil, curtain, net, etc.) in its proper position. 

137S Barbour Bince xvr. 282 He..gert ane tent soyne 
stentit be. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyj Manhode iv. vi. (i860) 177 pe 
cordes pat pe wylde beste hadde stented [01 ig. tendn ] in my 
wey. 1496 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. L 293 Giffin to xij 
pynouris to stent the Ktngis pailyxunis, vij s. 1308 Dunbar 
Gold. Targe 236 To schip that went, And swyth vp <=aile vnto 
the top thai stent, a 1310 Douclas King Hart 378 The 
courtinis all of gold about the bed Weill stentit was quhair 
fair Dame Plesance lay. 1513 — - Minis m. Iv. in The 
south wyndis stentjs fui th strait our schete. 1597 Skfne De 
Verb. Sign. s.v. Particata, But of the vulgar people, there 
is but ane forme of metting vsed . ., to wit, . . be ane string or 
coaid, of sex elnes lang, stented betwixt twa staues. 1631 
D. Calderwood Hist. Kirk (1843) II. 365 An ensigne was 
caried before her. .stented betwixt two speeres. 1806 MoRt- 
son Decis. XXXIII. 14280 He., stented his nets across both 
the head and foot of another pool. 1813 W. Finlayson Sc. 
Rhymes 85 (E.D.D.) Your fiddle sweet, stent ilka string, An 
dinna spare ’t. 1900 Law Rep., App. Cases 409 No net had 
e\ er been declared illegal that had not been fixed or stented, 
f b. transf. To stt up, erect (a tomb). Obs. 

1313 Douglas Mneis ix. iv. 120 And in my memor vp a 
tumbe to stent, 

f O. To bang with curtains. Obs. 

1312 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. IV. 279 Item,, .deli verit 
to Thome of Pebles to stent the wyndois of the Palace of 
Linlithgow. ., xxxvj elnis Bertane claith, 

1 2. To extend (a person) on, in (an instrument 
of torture). Also with out. 01 s. 

ci 37s Sc. Leg. Saints xxxvii. (Vincent) 1 SS par-for in a 
frame stent hyme in lynth & brede, lith & lyme. Ibid, xlviii. 

( Juliana) 157 A quhele pan he gert sone d j cht, . . & stent hir 
par-one but hone vith cordis, c *500 Kennedy Pension of 
Christ 783 Lord, my syn . .Garis be now ly stentit on pe tre. 
1728 Ramsay Fables, Miser $ Minos 44 Should he. .stented 
be on Ixion’s wheel ? 

1 3. To keep in place, stiffen (garments, etc.). Obs. 

1488 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. I. X39 Item, for threelne 
of rownde braide clayth to stynt the saim thre dowblatis. 
130* Ibid, II. 26 Item, for xviij elne cammas to stent the 
samyn ruf, xviij s. 1304 Ibid. 293 Payit.. for ljnyng clath 
to stent the said cheseb on, iij s. xssa-3 Ibid. X. 164 Item, 
v. quarteris small canves to stent the same [doublat], iij s, ix d. 

4. transf. To distend (the stomach). Obs. 

x8oi J. Thomson Poems Scot. Dial. 51 As lang as we get 
meal and bread, And ither things to stent our wame. 

Hence Ste nted ppl. a. 

*313 Douglas Mneis 1. xi. 7 The quene was set at deis, 
Vndir hir glorius stentit capitale. 18. . Bums' Mary Mor- 
rison ii. in Whitelaw Sc. Songs (1844) 49 Yestreen, when to 
the stented string The dance gaed through the lichtit ha’. 

+ Stent, vP Chiefly Sc. Obs. Also 6 stynt, 
stinte. [f. Stent sb. 1 , or aphetic var. of Extent 
v. (Cf. Stint v., with which this woid seems to 
have been to some extent confused.)] 

1. irans. To assess, tax (a person, community, 

country). » 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 474/1 Stentyd, taxatus. ai 3x3 
Fabyan Chron. vn. (18x1) 448 The warde of Algate was 
stynted or sessyd at .xxx.li. Ibid. 322 The lordis and 
gentylmen were stynted at certeyne men, after the salue of 
theyr landys. 1537-8 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. _X. 334 
To vesie and considder quha wes absent witht thair oxin 
stentit to carie the munitioun of Hume. *16 70 Spalding 
Troub. Chas. / (Bannatyne Club) I. 92 Then they begane 
to stent the king's leidges within the shyre of Angus. 1725 
Ramsay Gentle Sheph. n, i, For never did he stent Us in 
our thriving, wi’a racket rent. 

absol. 1569 Reg. Privy Council Scot. II. 12 That thai 
[our Soverane Loidis liegis, landit men] convene.. and stent 
and contribute every man according to the aiale of thair 
landis. 

2. To assess and tax (land, goods). 

1S48-9 Arc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. IX. 278 Chargeing the 
Shereffis to gif up thair letouies of the landis » ithtin thair 
sherefdomes and balheries for stenting of the punde landis, 
etc. 1570 Foxe A. 4- M. (ed. 2) 18/1 To prescribe hys 
lawes, to stinte his landes, and such other. 1634 Kirk Sess, 
Rec. in J, Campbell Balmeiino (1899) 408 [Three elders 
appointed as] stentouxs..impartiallie to stent and sie what 
boils of victuall everie heretoi was. 1848 Edin. Topogr. <$* 
Antiq, Mag. Dec. 146 The lands ana baiony of Nevay, 
stented at £5 old, and £20 r.ew extent. 

3. To levy (a sum of money) as an assessment ; 
to determine the amount of (an assessment), 

1633 in A. M c Kay Hist. Kilmarnock (1880) 153 [Parlia- 
ment passed an Act to establish a school in eveiy parish in 
Scotland,] upon a sum to be stented upon e\ ery plough or 
husband land. 1687 Rec, Elgin (New Spalding Club) 1 . 341 
The Counsell appoyntit Saturday next.. for stenting the 
cess. 17*0 in W. Ciamond Ann. Cullen (1888) 80 For ale 
and brandy at stenting the Lambas cess 15s. 

Hence Ste'nted j}/)/. a,, Stem ting vbl. sb. 

c 1440 Stented [see sense x], 1587 Sc. Acts Jas. VI (1814) 
III. 508/2 Fra all taxationis . , watching v art 1 in q - teniing and 
yt petis chgrgeis, 
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+ Stent, ppl. ay Sc. Obs. [Pa. pple. of Stent 

o.l]. Extended ; distended ; taut. 

1513 Douglas Atneis ix. vii. 31 The wod was large,.. Of 
breris ful, and thyk thorn ronnis stent. *789 D. Davidson 
Seasons 120 Until her apron was sae stent [with gathered 
nuts]. The strings in targets, flew. *886 J. Barrowman Sc. 
Mining Terms 64 Stent, taut. 

Stent (stent), ppl. a . 2 Sc, [Pa. pple. of Stend 

0. 1] Assessed, taxed. 

1544'in Leadam Crt. Requests (Selden Soc.) 122 The Lordes 
& tner offycers wolde not alow ther yeldyng stent fynes. 
1679 Spirit 0/ Popery 16, 1 judge it fit., to leave my Testi- 
mony against the stent taxation cess that bath been so un- 
justly imposed. 

Stent, variant of Stint sb. and o. 

Stenter (ste’ntai), sb. Also 6 Sc. -ar. [f. Stent 

0.1 4- -ER 1 .] 

f 1 . One who sets up (tents). Sc. Obs. 

1545 Acc. Ld. High Treas, Scot. VIII. 406 Jhonnc Aichi- 
soun, . . stentar of the saidis pavillionis. 

2. « Tenter sb . 1 Also attrib. 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Stenter, a tenter;.. common in 
Scotland and in the North of England. *880 Span's Encyct. 
Induslr. Arts etc. u. 504 The piece [of book-muslin] is now 
taken to be stretched and dried on the stenter frames. 1891 
Century Diet,, Stenter, A machine or apparatus for stretch- 
ing or stentcriug muslins and other thin fabrics, Also called 
stenter-hook. 

Stenter (ste'ntai), v. [f. Stenter j//.] * To 
operate upon (thin cotton fabrics, as book-muslins, 
etc.) in a manner to impart to them a so-called 
elastic finish’ {Cent. Diet. 1891). Cf. Tenter v. 
Hence Std'ntering vbl. sb. (also attrib.) 

1880 Spoil's Ency cl. Industr. Arts etc. II. 304 The con- 
tinuous clip stentering machine. 

Stenting (slemtiq ) , sb. Mining, Alsostenton. 
[Perh. the same word as next vbl. sb.; but the 
etymological notion is obscure.] (See quot. i860.) 

*8*2 T. Hodgson in J. Rainc Mem. (*857) 1. 93 The single 
black lines in the walls and stentings represent stoppings. 
*839 Ure Diet. Arts 987 The pillars or walls of coal, marked 
e, are called stenting walls, i860 Eng. <$• For, Mining 
Gloss., Newcastle terms (ed. 2), S teuton, a passage between 
two winning headways. Stcnton-walt, the pillar of coal 
between two winning headways. 

Stenting (stc-ntiq), sb. Sc. [f. Stent + 

-tno 1 .] 

1. The action of the verb ; extending, etc. 

*307 Acc. Ld. High T reas. Scot. III. 397 Ileni, to Robert 
Standee, broudstair, for..pak tlircid for stenting, ixs. xd. 
1533 Bellendbn Livy (S. J'.S.) I. 40 Rut ony stenting of 
pal3ouns in the cumpis [L. non castris positis]. 

1 2 . cotter. Stiffening for a doublet. Obs. 

*488 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot, 1. 164 Item, for flotin and 
stentin to thir saim doublettis xxvj s. viij d. *647 Caldwell 
Papers (Maitland Club) I. 09 For vi. quarters of stenting at 
loss ye elne. *638 Rec. Elgin (New Spalding Club) I. 305 
Tailyors.. shall neither buy nor sell any merchandise except 
so much plaiding,. .stenting, bleached or unbleached, threed 
[etc.]. 

3. attrib. and Comb. 

*33* Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. X. *7 Item, for buttonis 
and stenting canves to tho samyn [doublett], viij $. *868 
Perthsh. 7 ml. 18 June, Muir Commissioners...! he meet- 
ing., agreed to allow Mr. Herdman to remove the wire-fence 
on the outside of the hedge to the inside of it, with an addi- 
tional wire and stenting posts. *886 J. Barrowman Sc. 
Mining Terms 64 Stenting-bogie, a wheeled waggon or 
bogie carrying a pulley round which the haulage rope is 
passed, tension of the haulage rope being secured by [etc.]. 

Sfcentmastexr (ste-ntnwstsi). Sc. [f. Stent 
sb.T\ An official appointed to fix the amount of tax 
payable by the inhabitants of a town or parish. 

*624 Extracts Burgh Rec. Glasgow (1876) 342 The said 
..counsall half electit Archibald Andersone [and sixteen 
others] stent maisteris for stenting of the inhabitants of this 
burgh, *8*8 Scott Rob Roy xxiii, It might weigh down 
one provost’s,, .six deacons’, besides stent-masters. 
Stentor 1 (stemtai). Sc. Obs. exc. Hist. Also 
6-7 -ar, 7 -er, -our. [f. Stent v. s + -OR.] An 
assessor of taxes, a Stbntmaster. 

*574 Reg. Privy Council Scot. II. 413 The Provest, Bail- 
lies and CounsaIe..hes noininat certaine personis burgessis 
of the said burgh, Stentaris, be qtihome thay have causit 
taxt and stent the inhabitants thairof. *622 m A. Maxwell 
Hist, Old Dundee (1884) 42s He wes stenter for the last 
taxation, *624 Ann, Banff (New Spalding Club) I. 32 
Electit stentaris of the taxatioun of the fourt termes pay- 
ment. *639 A. Hay Diary (S.II.S.) 127, 1 went to Skirling 
..to stent the parish for a schoole, but.. I could not get a 
competent number of men to he stentours. *897 J. Willock 
Shell. Minister 14* (E.D.D.) A quorum of the Heritors, 
Stentors of the town of Lerwick. *906 J. Patterson Warn, 
phray iv. 85 To appoint ‘stentors’ to lay on a tax to meet 
repairs where needed, 

Stentor 2 (stemtpi). [Gr. "Srevroip, Horn. II. v. 
7 f 5 -] 

1 . The name of a Greek warrior in the Trojan war, 

1 whose voice was as powerful as fifty voices of other 
men’ ; applied allusively to a man of powerful voice. 
*6oo N Asus Summer's Last Will F 3 b, Those mountaines 
are the houses of great Lords, Where Stentor with his hun- 
dreth voices sounds Ahundreth trumpes at once with rumor 
fild. *609 B. Jonson Sil. Wont. iv. ii, Rogues, Hell-hounds, 
Stentors, out of my doores, you sonnes of noyse and tumult. 
cx 6 n Chapman Iliad To Rdr., Brutish noises. .Are bellow’d- 
out, and cracke the barbarous voices Of Turkish Stentors. 
*748 Smollett Rod. Rand, v, [He] bawled out, 1 Murder 1 
thieves !’ with the voice of a Stentor. *840 Dickens Old 
C, Shop i, Laughing like a stentor, Kit gradually backed 
to the door, and roared himself out. 1870 R. Brough Mar* 


ston Lynch x. 90 She roared the.. words through her bands 
with the lungs of a stentor. 

|| 2 . [mod.L.] A genus of Protozoa; an individual 
of this genus, a trumpet-shaped protozoan. 

*863 Wood Illnstr. Nat. Hist. III. 766 The second figure 
represents the Stentor, so called because its general shape 
bears some resemblance to that of a speaking-trumpet. 1873 
Hardwicke’s Sci.-Gossip XI. 160/2, I found it to consist of 
an immense assemblage of stentoiSj apparently Stentor 
polymorpha, imbedded in a mass of duty-looking jelly. 

3 . A platyrrhine monkey of the South American 

genus MycetCS. *8gi Century Diet. 

4 . attrib, with the meaning * stentorian ’. 

*837 Carlyle Er. Rev. 1 . ni. iii, Where Mirabeau is now, 
with stentor-lungs, ‘denouncing Agio.' Ibid. III. 1. iv, 
‘ Legislators 1 * so speaks the stentor- voice. 

Stentorial (stentoo-rial), a. [Formed as next 
+ -(i)al.] «= next. 

*734 A, Murphy Gray's Inn 7 ml. No. 98 r 6 It is ushci ed 
in with a stentorial Voice enough to ciack the Ceiling. 1846 
Blackw. Mag. LX, 756 In the course of his stentorial and 
senatorial career he [John Bright] has more than once [etc,]. 
Stentorian (stentorian) , a. [f. Stentor 2 i- 
-ian. Cf. Gr. 2 rfvr 6 pHos, L. Sicntoreus.'] 

1 . Of the voice : Loud, like that of Stentor (see 
Stentor 2 i); very loud and far-reaching; hence, 
of uttered sounds, song, laughter and the like. 

*605 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. Hi. 111. Law 20 My Stento- 
rian Song... Shall brim be heard from India even to Spain. 
*606 Ibid. 11. iv. it. Magnificence 264 Whoso Stentorian 
sound Doth far and wide o'r all the world rebound. *623 
Cociceram 1, Stentorian-voice, a voice so lottd and strong, 
as the voice of one hundred men. *7** Countrey-Man's 
Let. to Curat 31 The Mighty Talkeis.. who Conjure down 
the whole Modest Part of the Creation with a Stentorian 
noise. *863 Livingstone Zambesi vii. 169 An uproarious 
dance follows, accompanied with stentorian song. *872 C. 
Guidon For the KingxxxvvA , 1 Hold ’ exclaimed tno general, 
in stentorian tones. 

pig. *638 Featly Strict, Lyudom. 11. 77 What a iowd and 
Stentorian untruth is here uttered by a foule mouthed Iesuit? 

2 . That utters stentorian sounds. 

Stentorian trumpet = Sientobopiionic trumpet. 

*690 Pagan Prince xli. 119 Setting a Stentorian Trumpet 
to his Mouth, [he] call'll out to the Belgians in a most Ter- 
liblc and Astonishing Tone. 1873 F. T. Buckland Log- 
Book 2 7 An invitation issuing from stentorian lungs to 
’ Step htnsidc and see ' [etc, ]. *878 H, W. 1 U 1 ks S/oii/oi d's 
Compcnd. Geog., Central Amcr. etc, 187 Here [Trinidad] 
we meet, among the monkey tribe, with.. the stentorian 
Howlers (Mycetes). 

Hence Stento'rianly adv. 

*880 Mrs. Compton Reaue Brown Hand ft White ix, 
‘ Wo are goinjj to smoke ’, [said she] stentorianly. 

Stentorin (stentorin). [f. mod.L. Stentor (see 
Stentor 2 a) + -in.] (See quot.) 

1873 Ray Lankkmeu in Q. 7 > " 1 . Mitrosc. Set. XIII. 139 
Blue Stentorin.— Tho Colouring Matter of Stentor creiuleus. 
Ibid. 140 Comparing the bands of stentorin, as we may term 
this blue pigment, with those of chlotophyll. 
Stentorious (stenlorias), a. rare. Also 6 
-eous. 

*3.. Bkcon _ 

Papistes, whych cease not wy th theyr stentoreous voycei to 
speke euyll of tho true preachers of Gods worde. *6aa 
Madbe tr. Aleman's Gusman d' Alp, it. *80 Will you haue 
them with a stentorious voyce to deliver an Omtion ex 
tempore. *633 Fuller Ch. Hist. x. xvii. 77 They will le* 
member the loudness of his stentoi ious voice. 

Hence Stento’rlotwljr adv., StentoTiouEuess. 
165 6 Fuller Notes 7 onah i. 2. 11 [They] who change the 
strength of matter into stentoriousnesse of voice. 1683 
G. Sinclair Satan's Invis. World Poslscr.p 5 A great mul- 
titude of People, Stentoriously laughing and Gapping with 
Tahies of laughter. *882 Fraser's MaglXXV. 487 To whose 
convenient indefinity the porter stentoriously inviteB us. 
Stentoronic (stentoqr-nik), a. rare, [irreg. 
f. Stentor 2 .] = Stentorian. 

*762 Warburton Doctr, Grace 11. v. Wks. 1788 IV. 6x7 
For thus he measures out bis own Stentoronic voice, *86* 
[F. W, Robinson] Under Spell I. vi. 199 Jemmy,, threw 
open the door and bawled out their names in a stentoronic 
manner. 

Stentorophonic (stemtSwfp'nik), a. Also 
7-8 -ick; blundered forms 7 stentoreophonic, 
7-8 stentrophonick, 8 stentonorophonic(k. [ad. 
mod.L. Stmtorophdnicus (f. Gr. XrevTopuQavos 
having the voice of a Stentor, f. 'Srtvrop- {'S.rivrap) 
+ ipavf) voice), in tuba StentorophoHica, the name 
given by Sir S. Morland to the speaking-trumpet 
invented by him (also called Stentorophonicon)-] 

1 1 . Stentorophonic horn, trumpet , tube : a speak- 
ing trumpet. Obs. 

[*67* Sir S. Morland (title), A description of the Tuba- 
stentorophonica. 1683-4 Phil. Trans. X IV. 48* For if the 
Stentoro-phonecon..does such great feats, what might be 
done [etc.]. *698 Fryer Aec. E. India 4- P. 96 He has 
Loud Trumpets made as big, and like our Stentoro-Phonica, 
or speaking Trumpet.] 

*683 Phil. Ti-ans. XV. *183 He writes of. .Stentoreophonic 
Tubes, the invention of which he justly ascribes to Sr 
Samuel Morland. 111704 T. Brown Walk round Load., 
Quaked s. Meeting (1709) *0 The spirit speaks in them, they 
are but the Stentonorophonic Tubes. *710 Steele & 
Addison Taller No. 257 r 2 There was an Organ,.. a Sten- 
torophonick-Trumpet. *7*3 Dedham Phys.-Theol. iv. iii. 130 
Of this Stentorophonicle Horn of Alexander, there is a 
Figure preserved in the Vatican. *800 Vince Hydrostt, xi, 
(1806) *13 Sound is conveyed to the greatest distance by a 
trumpet, called a speaking or stentorophonic trumpet. 1803 
Cavallo Elttn. Nat. Philos, II. 313 Hence arises the effect 
of the speaking trumpet, or stentorophonic tube. 1811-31 


[f. Stentor 2 + -iocs.]' — Stentorian, 
con Castle 0/ Comfort Wks. 1360 II. *04 b, These 


Bentham Language Wks. 1843 VIII. 313/2, 1. Instruments 
whereby increase is given to the diffusion of audible and 
evanescent signs :~*. Stentorophic [«c] tubes. 

2 . f Loud as a speaking-trumpet {obs.) ; in later 
use (echoed from Hndibrns) = Stentorian a, 1. 

*678 Butler Hud. m. i. 232, I heard a Formidable Noise 
Loud as the Stentrophonick Voice, That Roar'd far off, 
Despatch and Strip. 168a T. Flatman Heraclitus Ridens 
No. 72 (1713)11. 193, I heard, .aloud Stentorophonick Bawl, 
which presently was raised to a high Scream. I7 o4D'Urfky 
Hell beyond Hell 72 Bawling with stentrophonick might. 
*782 V. Knox Ess. No. 164 r 13. II. 324 A stentorophonic 
voice is the fundamental excellence of your Fine Man. *822 
T. L. Peacock Maid Marian xii, Little John read aloud 
with a stentorophonic voice. 

So f StentoropRomioal a. (in the same sense), 
+ Stent or opho'nically adv. 

*676 Siiadwell Virtuoso 11. 36 Sir Nic. After dinner we 
. . will survey my Mictoscopes, . . Stentrophonical Tubes, and 
the like, 1693 Urquhart’s Rabelais m. xxi, A fair White 
Cock, .crowed Stentoriphouically loud. 

Ste'ntorship. nonce-wd. [f. Stentor 2 + 
-SHIP.] The function of a stentor. 

18*7 Coleridge Biog. Lit. xxiii. (1882) 287 Whatever his 
sleep might have been his waking was perfectly natural, for 
lethargy itself could not withstand the scolding slcntorship 
of Mr. Holland, the Prior. 

+ Stcntour. Sc, Obs. [f. Stent vf (The 
suffix is uncertain : see -or 3 and 4.)] A stiffening 
for a doublet. 

130a Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. II. 289 For iij elne 
cammes to be stentourisand patiownis to hitn. 

f Stentrel. Obs. rarer', [ad. Hp. eslanterol, 

‘ the Mid part of the Galley, where the Captain 
stands in time of Fight ’ (Stevens).] ? The centre 
gangway of a galley. 

*755 .Smollktt Quix, (1795) II. t. iv. xii. 189/2 Seising the 
captain, who stood upon the stentrel, . . they tossed him 
forwards from bench to bench. 

Steolin, obs. form of Steal v. 

Steore, obs. form of Star, Steer, Stir. 

Steorne, Steorre, obs. forms of Stern, Star. 

Steovene, obs. fonn of Steven sbd 

Steowe, obs. fotm of Stow sb. 

Step (step), sb. Forms : a. 1 stoopo, i-a pi. sta- 
paa, 3-48tapo,(3 pi. stapen), 4-5 flt,ap(po, 6 stapp, 
pi. stapys, (7 stiape), 9 Sc. atap. fi. 1 ntgpe, 2-3 
steape, 3-5 Btepo. 7. 1 pi. ntoppan, 3-7 atepp(e, 
(6//. steppen), 3- Btop. [OK. stupe, stfpe str. 
masc. OTeul. type *slapi-z, f. root *.1 tap- : sec 
Step v. The precisely equivalent foim is not found 
in continental Tent., but cognate nml synonymous 
sbs. arc (M)LG., (M)Du, slap (inilectcd stapp-), 
OHG. (M 1 IG., rare mod.G.) stapf\— OTeut. type 
*stappo-s; also OIIG. stapfo wk. masc. (MUG. 
stapfe masc., fern., mod.G. stapfc{n masc., slap/e 
fem.) OTeut. type *stappon The mod. form of 
the sb. docs not directly represent the OK. rfffyV, 
stipe, but the rare OMercinn stfppe or st{ppa, which 
is influenced by the verb.] 

I. Action of stepping. 

1 . An act of bodily motion consisting in raising 
the foot from the ground and bringing it down 
again in a fresh position ; usually, an act of this 
kind as constituting by repetition the progressive 
motion of a human being or animal in walking, 
running, or climbing. 

False step', see False a 6. II op, step, and jump', seellor 
sb.l 3. 

a X023 Wulkstan Horn. (1883) 302 JElc bara itaepa and 
fotlacsta, be we to cyricean weard . . zeal mppar). *297 R. 
Glouc. (Rolls) 6942 Hire legges bare binejie jm kne J>at me 
miste ech stape ise. a 1300 Cursor M, 5*94 Isiacl wit bis 
vplepp bat moght noglit forwit strid a step. £*380 Sir 
P'erumb, 3989 He prykeji hem forb wyb such an eyr, b** at 
euery stape sprong out bat fyr bat bay made banne. *387 
Trevisa Higden VII. j 


527 (MS. P) j!if heo wole go barfot for 


bir silf foure stappes and for the bischop fyve stappes, con- 
tinulich uppon nyne solow schares brennyngand (uyre hote. 
*538 Elyot Diet., Gradior, to go by steppes. X374-X794 [see 
Stealing ppl, *6*7 Moryson I/in. t. 22 On this side 
the City they shew a stone, whence they say, the Saint 
called Aurelia passed the lake, .at one step. *667 Milton 
P. L. xii. 648 With wandring steps and slow. *730 Gray 
Elegy 99 Brushing with hasty steps the dews away. *784 
Cowper Task vi. 564 An inadvertent step may crush the 
snail That crawls at ev’ning in the public path. _ *825 
Scott Talism. ii, What do you in the desert with an 
animal which sinks over the fetlock at every step ? *829 — 
Anne o/G, xxix, If you will walk a few steps this way. *867 
Augusta Wilson VasAtixx ix, To-day her manner was ex- 
cited, and her steps betrayed very unusual impatience. 

t>. contextually. A footstep or footfall considered 
in regard to its audibility. 

1603 Shaks, Macb. it. i. 57 Thou sowre and firme-set Earth 
Heare not my steps. *797 Mas. Radclifse Italian xviii, 
The steps of travellers seldom broke upon the silence of 
these regions. *816 Scott Antiq. x, Step after step Lovel 
could trace his host’s retreat along the various passages. 
*879 Black w. Mag. Aug. 180 There were steps coming 
down the staircase, and voices talking. Mod, How did you 
know who it was, when you did not tum your head 1 I 
knew him by his step, 

o. Manner of stepping or treading ; one s stride. 
a *000 Riddles xciii. [Ixxxviii.J 10 Strong on steepe. e 1470 
Henry Wallace 11. 407 With a rud step Wallace coud eftyr 

§ lide. *677 N. Cox Genii. Rec, 1. (ed. 2) 68 AH Harts which 
ave a long step will stand up very long. *686 Blome 
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Gentl. Recr. n. 78/2 'When the Huntsman endeavouretb to 
find a Hart by the Slot, and then mind hi* Step to know 
whether he is great or long, then say. He is known by his 
Gate, xn 6 Gray Statius ti. a With sturdy step and stow, 
Hippomedon. 183a Lytton Eugene A. t. vi, 'there is no 
bound in our step. *863 Geo. Euot Romola xii, Ttto 
walked along with a light step. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf 
Skirl . 1. 1_3 His step was steady and his voice firm. 

d. Mil. One of the various paces taught in drill; 
as slow or quick step. 


Balk Step, a step taken to the rear from any position with- 
out any change of aspect. 180*- : see Quick step. 1806- . 
see Goose-step. 1833 Balance step [see Balance sb. 22]. 
1847 Infantry Max. (1854) 7 Slow Step ... Ihe recruit is to 
be taught to take 73 of these steps in a minute. 

e. Dancing. Any one of the various paces taught 
by the master ; csp, the gliding movement formerly 
used in the quadrille and other dances (see Chass£ 
sb.). Also, a person's individual manner of pacing 
in the dance. 

167® Gaxlhahd Complete Gentl. 11. 43 A Master tenches 
the steps, but the grace, the carriage, and the free motion 
of the body mu-»t chiefly come from us. 1698 Farquhar 
Love if Settle it. ii, My_ Dancing- Master has forbid me 
any more, le»t I should discompose my steps. *717 Ijujy 
M. W. Montagu Let. to Pope 1 Apr., Ihe steps are 
varied according to the pleasure of her that leads the dance. 
tStg Scorr Guy M. xxix, I have even taught her some of 
La Pique's steps. *839 Habits Gd. Society v. 306 * Steps’, 
as the chasscr of the quadrille is called, belong to a past age, 
and even ladies are now content to walk through a quadrille. 
1884. * Edna Lyall’ We Two ix, Captain Gohghtly had the 
most delicious step imaginable. 1885 W. J. Fitzpatrick 
Lift T. hi. Burke I. 16 They never saw him dance, though 
his small feet seemed naturally framed for ‘steps*. 

2 . pi. Progress by stepping or treading ; a per- 
son’s movements, his goings and comings, the 
coarse which he follows. In many phrases, as to 
bend or direct one’s steps (to a place, etc.) ; to 
retrace, tread back, one’s steps (see Retrack v. 3, 
3 b, Tread v. 2 b ) ; to conduct, guide a person's 
steps', to attend, dog (a person’s) steps 1 all used 
both lit. and fig. 

c tooo Ags. Ps. xvL 5 Seriht, Drihten, mine stspas on bine 
wexas. 0x340 Hamtole Psalter xvi. 6 fat my steppK be 


noght stind. ?< 
mysteppsl bent. 


ndon once 
Threefold 


VI » 4,4.1.11.^ A1I1CUIUIU 

Vengeance tend vpon your steps. 1596 — Tam. Sir. 111. ii. 
141 Were it not that my fellow schoolemaster Doth watch 
Bianca’s steps so narrowly. 1598 Brandon Octavio. n\ 
E 5 b, Honour attend thy steps. 1803 Drvden Ovid's Met . , 
Aeiti Galatea 56 A Pine.. He wielded for a Staff; his 
steps to guide. 174a Gbav Adversity 29 Wisdom. .And 
Melancholy., Stilt on thysolemu steps attend. x8xz Brack- 
bnruxse Views Louisiana 11814) 46 The river pursues a rig 
pg course for forty or fifty miles, constantly returning upon 
its steps. 184s Tennyson ‘ Flow down, cold rivulet 5 3 No 
more by thee my steps -shall be. 1856 Cafebn Poems fed. 2) 
*5i And may no mde steps intrude On thy happy solitude. 
1838 Trelawny Shelley etc. (1887) 184 Envy, malice and 
fogged his steps. 1885 » Mbs. Alexander ' Al 
Say u. He directed ha, steps to the hotel. 

8„_/%v An action or movement which leads towards 
a result j a particular move or advance in a course of 
action ; one of a series of proceedings or measures. 

. *549 Cover dale, etc. Erasm. Par. 1 John lii. n-17 For 
in dede the hate of the neghbour is a step vnto murther. 
160a Chettle Hoffman t. (1631) B 4, The first step to re. 
uenge, this scant is donne, 1603 Shaks. Lear 1. L 331 No 
imehaste action or dishonoured step. *636 in J. Simon Ess. 
Irish Coixsfijw) 13 j The expedients and steps for thisworke 
are many. *863 Patrick Pilgrim xxiv. (1687) 366 How hard 
do moot Men find the first step to any Science. 1719 De 
» f Hal soe Mr 395 The Belief that the Savages were 

all kill d. made our two Men come boldly out from the Tree 
before Uiey had charg’d their Guns again, which was a 
wrong Step. 17m Wollaston Relig. Not. ix, 17 1 Every 
mouan and stop in life should be conducted by reason. 
18*7 Faraday Cheat. Manip. vii. (1842) 200 The best pre- 
paratory step is to insure the cleanness and dryness of the 
retort. 1841 Penny Lycl. XXI. 181/2 That prince deprived 
the town of its municipal franchises, a step which much de- 
p If « u * R - Patterson Wile) First steps to Zoology. 
x8oo Hook Ltves A bps. II. ii. 144 The next step was to 
?u ert ^ e -£? ya i supremacy. 1879 Cassells Teckn. Educ. 

1 v> 373/t The first step in the preparation of cotton yarn. 
19x3 / imes 7 Aug, 8/3 An anatomical prognosis that marked 
a great step forward. 

b. A stage in a gradaal process. 

*®*i Tinkertqn Petrol, 1. 151 Ihe first step to the process 
of crystallisation is the formation of grains; the second is 

“ " ' 'ed. 5 

lent 

: ert 
jutt 
at 1 
if t] 


1 I came last to Ludlow. .T«o friends kept step beside me. 
5 1898 II "eek’.y Register 13 Tan., We nted not go in step with 
1 tlie Bishops over the whole ground exhaustively surveyed. 

1 b. Electr. Instep', (of two or more alternating 
currents) having the same frequency and always in 
the same phase. 

1903 \V. Rogers in Electr. Eugin. 25 Dec. 963^2 The 
secondary voltages are always in step, owing to the primaries 
being excited oft the same mains. 

5 . Step by step. a. Moving one foot after the 
1 other continuously ; Jig. by successive degrees, by 
j gradual and regular progress. 

’ 1381 E. Campion in Confer. 11. (1584} N iiij, That . .bodie 

, . .ascended vpward steppe by steppe. 1701 Norris Ideal 

World x. ii. 26 If a mail does but think and reason on from 
{ one thing to another, step by step, in. a methodical train. 

> 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. i. § 16, I have been drawn into it 
step by step through several preliminaries. 1870 Thornbury 
Tour rd, Eng. II. xxiii 119 Step by step Wykebam rose to 
I the highest dignities. 1875 Jowett Plato (cd. s) III. 171 
The revolution which human nature desires to effect step 
by step in many ages. *885 • F. Anstey * 1 Tinted Venus iu. 
32 He had retired step by step before her. 

; b. Keeping pace with another ; at the same rate 
j of progress. (Cf. step for step in 4.) 

, *56$ < Zoo per Thesaurus s.v. Conftro , Gradual coaferre , 

1 to goe as f^>te as an other: to sette steppe by steppe. 1580 
| Tho. M. Pref, Verses 29 in Barct's Alvearie, Euen step, by 
’ step, in following of his feete, In Tightest waies. x6xo Shaks. 

Temp. in. iii. 78 Lingring perdition.. shall step by step 
’ attend You, and your waves. 2766 H. Walpole Let. to 
' Seltoyn 31 J an., 1 go step by step with the British Ambas- 
1 sador. xSoa Mar. Edgeworth Moral T., Forester xiv, 

1 Whilst be followed him, step by step, through his instructive 
narrative. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 594 It [i. e. diar- 
rhoea] disappeared step by step with the skin- trouble. 

c. attrib. or quasi-aa)‘. = that moves or advances 
step by slep. 

X803 G. Ellis Let. in Lockhart Scott (1837) I. xi. 401, 
1 am unable to guide my elephants in that. quiet and de- 
corous step-by-step march which the nature of such animals 
requires. 1813 Examiner it Jan. 19/2 We beg the reader 
to give them a calm,.. step-by-step perusal. 1889 Engi- 
neering 4 Oct. 386/2 The step-by-step advance of the platen 
somewhat resembles that in the Caligraph. 2893 Sloane 
Electr. Diet., Step-by-step __ Telegraphy, a system of tele- 
graphy in which in the receiving instrument a hand is made 
to move step-by-step, with an escape movement around a dial. 
6- To make or take a step. a. To perform the 
act of moving the foot as in walking or climbing, 
j Cf. F.faire tin pas. 

j . To snake at take but one step {front — to — ) : to pass the 
1 interval in a single stride. 

*53 * More Confut. Tindate 138 As from y* shotte of a 
gonne a man were metely saufe, that had ere the gonne 
were Iosed, made a steppe asyde av. hundred myle from it. 
x6o6 Shaks. Tr. < Cr. it. tii. 193 Weele consecrate the steps 
that Aiax makes. When they goe from Achilles. 1678 Bun- 
van Pilgr. 1. 43 How many steps have I took In vain. 1687 
A. Lovell tr. T have net's Trow. n. 60 They had hardly made 
one step, when they returned with all speed. 1746 G. 
Adams Mierogr. lliustr. 142 A general Description of the 
common Steps a Polype makes in moving from Place to 
Place. X748 Richardson Clarissa VI. 349 He had the in- 
solence to lay hands on me; And I made him take but one 
step from the top to the bottom of a pair of stairs. 2798 
Sophia Lee Canterb. T., Young Lady's T. II. 503 He. -made 
but one step from the door to the bed. 184a Borrow Bible in 
Spain xxxii, Many is the weary step you will have to make 
before you reach Giyon and Oviedo. *839 Tennyson Elaine 
390 She stay d a minute, Then made a sudden step to the gale. 

f b. To make a short journey to (a place or 
person). Obs. 

1670 Cotton Espemon 1. xv. 144 Making a step into Gas. 
cony to Visit Madam de la Yalette, his Mother. 1683 
Evelyn iwr-sv Godolfihin (1888) 217 Often have I knowne. her 
privately slipp away. .to make a siepp to some miserable 
poor sick Creature, a 1701 Maundrell Journ. Jems. (1732) 

1 Intending to make only a short step that Evening. *733 
Swift Let. to Lady B. Germain 8 Jan., I. .was resolved to 
take a step to Paris for my health. 

f o. To perform a stage in a journey. Obs. 

2693 tr ■. Mutants Voy. Italy II. 303, I.. intend.. only to 


Heaven. r w 

d. fig. T 7 take a step or steps : to perforin a 
move or moves iq a course of action ; to take action 
or measures towards attaining an end. Similarly 
to make a step or steps (now rare). 

To take the necessary steps : often, to take the action pre- 
scribed bylaw as necessary to attain some implied object, 
e.g. the enforcement of a debt. 


Sw2?L?TN hea re n ' !>ei f hls J 0f ? ruth ‘- 1853 Thackeray 
iiuai « U ’ SL nicer ' wl ?»tt>de alongside him step for step. 


the ra i* s,c of the Union. 2876-80 

1 GpnwA o/Love xxxvi, Wherefore my feet gooutof 
step with time. 1S96 Housman Shropshire Lad Ivin, When 


principal iateps to be taken in order to reform your State 
n T ma MV- shall I entreat your 

r tep 1 have ta i ken? l8 « Macaulay 
& »g.vu ll. 44 James now took a step which ereatlv 

An fi ican . P art y- ^ Trollope 

ZL„ L? ’- se i U ' xIvil< 33 He wishes that I should take 
V&T Tb? ZJ? the matter. 1885 Law Rep,, 10 App. Cases 
. O o^ e f”¥ s . taken no steps to disabuse them of that 


»«>* to suppress this demoralising traffic. 

open Step that can be made towards the Peace, ante 

T " ,te .Wp} l' 333 To make some steps ? to* 
wards the bringing in of their new relurinn ,r,„ at . 


7 . The space traversed by the movement of one 
foot beyond the other in walking or running ; a 
pace. Hence as a measure of length or distance, 
sometimes vague, sometimes defined, as military 
step (see quot. 1S62). 

C975 Rushiv.Gosp. Matt. v. 41 Mille ^arr«s,l>usend steppan 
[c xooo stapaj, cxooo Mlfric Gloss, in IFr.-WQlcker 147/23 
Peusus, stzepe. 01250 Owl Night. 1592 Vych stape hiie 
hiukha Mile. 01490 Botoner I tin. (1778) 123 Navis continet 
36 steppys meos; et longitudo chori continet circa £0 steppys 
a 1548 Hall Citron., Hen. VIII 41 b, A lyttell brooke, called 
Sandyfforde, whyche is but a mans step ouer. 1663 Patrick 
Pilgrim (1687) 304, I remember once that I met with a Man 
that thought he wanted not above two or three steps of the 
Gate of Jerusalem, 1703 Cibber She wan’d, etc. iv. 56 Move 
but a step,.. this Minute is thy last. 1711 Swift Jrttl. to 
Stella 23 May, It is two good miles, and just five thousand 
seven hundred and forty-eight steps. 2798 Wordsw. We ni e 
seven 39 Their graves are gieen, they may be seen, . . Twelve 
steps or more from my mother’s door. 1862 W. Paterson 
Treat. Milit.' Drawing $ Sttrv, 17 The military step of 30 
inches, of which there are 2112 to A mile. 1887 Farrell 
How he died 39 Not another step, or I’ll have to pot you 1 
fig. 2780 Mirror No. 74 What if I should go a step 
further, and say [etc.]? 1847 Yeowell Anc. Brit. Cli. tit. 
23 Iienseus, who is but one step removed from St.John 
hLmself. 2856 N. Brit. Rev. XXVI. 49 This course of 
reasoning, .might well have been pursued some steps further. 
1869 Huxley tn Set. Opinion 5 May 305/2 There is a long 
step from the demonstration of a tendency to the estimation 
of the practical value of that tendency. 2870 E. Peacock 
Ralf Skirl. II. 147 The son went a step further than this. 

D. With limitation or negative (expressed or 
implied) : A very short distance ; (only, even) the 
smallest distance. 

c 1000 /Elfric Josh. x. 12 Ne gang Jm mona ongean Achi- 
alon anne stape furSor. C1300 Cursor M. 27704 Ga (jou 
noght o J>i hus astepe. 2533 Covekdalk i Sam. xx. 3 There 
is but one steppe betwene me & death. 1667 Milton P. L- 
iv. 22 For within him Hell He brings, and round about him, 
nor from Hell One step no more then from himself can fly 
By change of place. 2782 Cowper Retirement 491 'Tis such 
an easy walk A step if fair. 2784 — Ef. Joseph Hill 26 
'Tis but a_ step, sir, just at the street’s end. 2823 Scott 
Guy M. xii. I'll slip on my hood and pattens, and gang to 
Mr Mac-Morlan mysell . . it's hardly a step. 2831 Wesint. 
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head YmTrw™' w ™ w« their common 
™ d * , Fergus Hume Mmt. Midas Prol., Come, let 
Us make the first step towaids our wealth. 


UWUIJ a. step. AOji rr Kk kilim 

Rev. Jan. 232 There is hut one step, said Napoleon, from 
the sublime to the ridiculous. 2843 Lady Dufferin Irish 
Emigrant 17 ’Tis but a step down yonder lane, The little 
Church stands near. 1876 Smiles Sc. Natw. iv. 61 Edward 
did not know a step of the load. 

0. A good , tidy, etc. step : a considerable walking 
distance, dial. 0 

1768 Sterne Sent. Joitm ., Fragiu. II. 128 He had brought 
the little print of butter..; and as. .he had a good step to 
bring it, he had [etc.]. 1869 R. B. Peacock Lonsdale Gloss . , 
hiep a walking distance. 1888 Berkshire Gloss, sv., ‘A 
goodishstep means rather a long distance. 2894BLACKMORE 
I crlycross 57 The field was a good step from tne village. 

f a. A square on a chess-board. Obs. rare. 

, *56 * Kowbothcm Playe ofCheasts A vj b, The king, .hath 
libertie to assault thre roumes or stepps as he listeth. 

8. [Partly fig. use of sense 12.] A degree in an 
ascending scale ; a remove in an upward process ; a 
grade in rank or prom otion. To get the 01 one’s step 
(Mil.) : to be promoted to the next higher grade. 

In early writers often used where we should now say grade 
or degree. * 

cxooo /Elfric Gram. v. (Z.) 13 Positions is se forma - 
stspe. cxooo — Horn. II. 70 On Godes gelaSunge synd bry 
stmpas xecorenra manna, a 2300 Cursor M. 29134 i>ar es 
?L e P*. l ““ n . kat man mai fall wit-all in sin, egging, liging 
[Galba lykmg], and consent. 2340 Ayenb. 46 pe leciierte of 
hertemiohep vour stapes. 1377 Hanmer Eusebius' Anc. 
Reel. Hist. nr. xxxiu. ss Obtayning the first Stepp of Apos- 
tolical succession. 2594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , iv. iv. 301 They 
< J lld / ei ‘ bat one st r eppe below. 2602 Bp. W. Barlow 
berm, Faults Crosse ■$ o, I am not either a penny the richer 

zLU r P l1; th L h I gher /° r ,. hlm ' I ? 41 J- Jackson True 
hJahfnfj',1 ' l6 ? A .graduall expression, growing up to the 
height of its emphasis by foure steps. 1779 Mirror No. 25 
con f teB l pt of authority, and affectation of fashion, has 
Onp rf?;i^ r w-n yhou f el i old ' ,*7 8 * CowfER Retirem. 
fcifi d aste P above the rest. 

confab (l86o) L 348 It might be desirable to 

S P i n ,*o e ?^ age 0l l Lord Nelson. x8ax Scott 

V1, t ruf > ted you would get the 
Eurooe i8»n t ve mont " s that the corps yet remains in 
JK' J- Donovan ti. Catcch. Counc. Trent xx. vii, 

e & M J 0 ^’ tbe s , tep is t0 the order ° f Pwter. 
L* 8 3o MRjS. Sherwood Hmlston Tracis III. lxxxi. 4 The 
at the headof the sweeping-depait- 
bet going Anne was to get a step. 1848 
Van, fair xxv ui, ‘He and 1 were both shot 
. be same leg at Talavera. 'Where you got your steo ' 

Tife ?2A° r f a' c fcifa t T! aUgh ’ 1893 Bierce ^ Z In Midst P of 
s B H d M keu tw 5- steps upward in rank. 1902 
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complete d c^cle thUS by St6PS ° f fivC degrees throughout one 
b. Mus. By step', by progression thiough a 

S1 «| le tTi Rree of tbe sca ^ e 0-e- a tone or semitone). 

2889 E, Prout Harmony (ed. to) vi. g 164 A second inver- 
sion may be approached either by leap.. or by step.. from 
the root position of another chord. P 

9 . The mark or impression made by the foot on 
the ground ; a footprint. 

Duerech stape hat we stepen 
‘7;™* °L nd ®[ ore fet - v^or >e foule sunnes >at we duSen 
820 , eue . re t-sene. ^1383 Chaucer L. G. W. 

gLu f nfj ep ? 1S i br0 - de a fy° an - ^ *400 Master of 
hertea ( nd!k?nffeK 82 l XXlVl ?? sba11 say thetrace of an 
W l an “ n e of P® bucke, . . and bat of be stynkvnce beestes. 

heshallcIepe P hen^eppis. S 

Yivatne $ Gaw. 2889 Lo her the steppes of his stede, E^rn 
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unto him that wil the lede. c 1450 Mirk's Festial 132 And 
J?er [he] laft J?e steppus of hys fete J>roste downe into f e hard 
erth, )ja.t euer sythen has ben sen. 1530 Palsgr. 276/1 Steppe 
a print of ones fote, trac. *538 Elyot Diet., Pcda <$• Pcda - 
turn, the steppe or token of a mannes foote. 1746 Francis 
tr. Horace , Kpist. 1. i. 103 The Steps, that to thy Den Look 
forward alt, but noneieturn again. 

+ b. Jig. A trace, vestige ; a mark or indication 
left by anything material or immaterial. Obs. (Cf. 
Footstep 3.) 

138a Wyclif lVh‘ 1 . ii. 3 Ouie lif slial passe as the step of 
acloude. 1388 — Geu.x li. 21 Thosecountlegauen no steppe 
of fulnesse. c 1400 Love Bonavcnt. Mirr. 1 viii. (Gibbs MS.) 
113 Ouie lorde reserued in hys gloryouse body (?e steppes of 
hys woundes. 1432-30 tr. li igden (Rolls) 1 1 . 33 Asjittethe 
stappes of that famose dyche remayno. 1565 Stapleton 
Fortr. Faith 132 Purging them from all steppes and tokens 
of Idolatry. 1378 J. Foxe in Bk. Chr. Prayers 26 Vnles 
among the far Ethiopians some old steps of Christianitie 
peraduenture doe yet reniayn. 

10 . To walk in (or f tread) a person’s steps, to 
follow him as he walks ; usually fig., follow his 
example. + Also in phrases of opposite sense, as 
to swerve from , shun, refuse one’s steps. The phr. 
to follow, (f sue, f pursue ) a person’s steps is perhaps 
to be refeired in part to sense 5. 

<2x240 Urchin in O.E. Horn. I. 187 lie mot folep June 
steapes )>urh sar and |>urh sorewe. 1382 Wyclif Rom. iv. 
12 To hem thatsuen the steppis [1534 Tindale, walkoin the 
steppes] of the feith of our fadir Abraham. 1432-50 tr. 
Ihgden (Rolls) II. 343 Which folowenge the stappes of an 
oxe made a place, namenge hit Boeiia. Ibid. V. 431 The 
do^hters of the seide Romilda not foloynge the stappes of 
theire ntoder, but lovyngo chastite. c 1480 Henuyson Test. 
Cres. 17 Thair fadirs steppis iustly to persewe, 2313 Brad- 
shaw St. Wcrburge it. 1308 This Matilde, clerely tefusyng 
The steppes of Sara . . And other good matrons. 1538 Sta r- 
key England 143 In thys proccsse we wyl take natuic for 
our evampul, and, as note as we can, folow hyr steppys. 
1360 Daus tr, Sleidant's Comm. 269 b, Not to swarvo from 
the steppes of the confession at Auspurge. 2377 B. Goocu 
Ileresbach’s Husb , 18 A good token is it. .of good ground, 
where the Crowe and the Bye folowe in great number the 
plowc, sciaping in the steppes of the Plowman. 1370-2732 
[see Tread v. 2 b]. a 2386 Sidney Ps. xvn. iv, Ledd by thy 
word, the rav'ners stepps I shun. 1695 Hick khingili. ,£«>'- 
Clergy Wks. 1716 I. 322 Arch-bishop Laud did but Lackey 
it after those, and followed their steps. 2714 Barrmo's 
Euclid Pref. 2 Whose Steps I was obliged closely to follow. 
2788 Gibbon I') eel. F. lix, VI. 72 The jackalL.is said to 
follow the steps, and devour the leavings, of the lion, 2881 
Illingworth Serin, xi. 149 Thousands upon thousands., 
have taken courage from, their example to follow in their steps. 
+ 11 . The sole of the foot. Only as a rendering 
of L. vestigium. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Sam. xiv. 23 Fro the slap of the foot [a 
vestigio pedis\ vnto the top, there was not in liyrn eny spot, 
xfiog Bible (Douay) Dent, xxviii. 63 Neither slial there be 
lesting for the steppe of thy foote, 

II. Something on which to place the foot in 
ascending or descending. 

12 . A flat-topped structuie, normally made of 
stone or wood and some six or seven inches high, 
used, singly or as one of a series, to facilitate a 
person’s movement from one level to another. 

f8a5 Vesp. Psalter xliv. 9 A gradibus cbtirucis , from 
stepum elpanbaennum. c 1000 /Eli-ric Exod. xx, 26 Ne ga 
pu on slapum to minum weofode. a 2300 Cursor M. 10389 
pis maiden.. Was on Jnsgrece. , 0 n J>e nepeimast stepp don. 
£2320 Cast. Love 740 In pulke . . lour per stont a trone.. 
Seuene steppes per beoJ> per-lo. 2426-7 Rec. St. Maty at 
Hill (1905) 66 For a mason & his man.. to make a stayer 
with iij stappes. 2338 Elyot Diet., StantHum,. .a step or 
gnse, wherby a manne gothe vp vnto a high bedde. 2354 
tr . Doctr. Masse Bk. A ivb, Let there be a benediction of 
Salt and Water.. made by the Piiest at the step of the 
Chauncell. _ 2567-8 Fabric Rolls York Minster { Surtees) 1x4 
For amending and repayring the greases or steppes befoie 
the soulhe doore, 6s. 2637 MS. Ace. St. John's Hosp., 
Canterb., For a great stone to make a stiape vj 1 . 2705 [re, 
Ward] Hudibras Rcdiv. iv. 16 That dwells in Allies, God 
knows where, Down seven Steps, and up one Staii . 2823 
P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 184 Each liser and tread, when 
fixed together, is called a step. 2847 C. Bronie Jane Eyre 
xvn, Adele and I sat down on the top step of the stairs to 
1908 [Miss E. Fowler] Betw. Trent $ Ancholme 
39_The steps down into the Fellows’ garden. 
fig. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. iij. aoo (Qo.), Let me.. lay a 
sentence, Which as a greese or step may hclpe these louers 
Into your fauour. _ 2603 — Mach. 1. iv. 48 The Prince of 
Cumberland ! that is a step, On which I must fall downe, or 
else o m-leape, For in my way it lyes. 164a Fuller Holy 
§ Prof, St. \\, xv. xo6 Not like those Masters, who making 
their Colledges as steps to higher advancement will trample 
on them to raise up themselves. 

b. The height or depth of this. 

2662 J. Davies tr, Olcarius' Voy. Ainbass. 271 This Hall 
was rais a three Steps from the Ground* 1877 Jefferies 
Gamekeeper at II. i. (1800) 5 Inside the door the floor of 
brick is a step below the level of the ground. 

e. A foothold cut in a slope of earth or ice. 

2860 Iyndall Glac. x. xi. 6g Cutting steps in the ice 
'™® rever climbing was necessary, 1871 Wh ym per Scrambles 
Alps x. 230 He cut steps down one side of a strac, 2892 
Dent Mountaineering vi. 173 To cut traversing steps is 
harder than to cut steps down hill. 

a. A flat projecting foot-piece, fixed or made 
to let down when wanted, for entering or alighting 
from a vehicle ; also, a projecting bracket attached 
to a bicycle to rest the foot on when mounting. 

*837 Dickens Pickw. iv, The fat boy.. let down the steps, 
®!*d “bid the carriage door invitingly open. 2842 Thackeray 
Gt. Hoggarty Diamond iii, The carriage steps being let 
down, 2847 Lever Knt. Gwynnt xvii, The steps were up, 


the door hanged to, . . and the next moment saw the chaise at 
the end of the street. 1852 Thackeray Esmond 1. iv, The 
young page . . riding . . on the step of my lady’s coach. 2877 
H. H. Griffin Bicycles of Year 8 The step is placed at a 
convenient distance from the ground, and at the portion of 
fork best suited to bear the rider's weight. x88z ‘ Edna 
Lyall ’ Donovan xxxi, By the time the newspaper boy had 
sprung down from the step [of a railway carriage], 
e. Fortif. = Banquette i. 

2672 Lacy tr. Taco net's Milit. Archit. 18 The Step, or 
Banquet is built at the foot of all Brestworks on the inside, 
and is 3 feet thick or broad, and 1 j- feet high. 2834-47 J. S. 
Macaulay Field Fortif. (1831) 303 To render the steps or 
traverses . . available for the active, as well os passive defence. 

13 . A uing or stave of a ladder; each of the flat 
cross-pieces of a step-ladder, 
cxooo /Elfric Saints' Lives i. 22 ponne biS he pam men 
gelic fc.. Still'S be Jiaere likcddre stapum oSbaet he to Sasm 
ajnde becume. 1375 Barbour Bruce x. 361 He gert Sym of 
the Ledowss..Of hempyn rapis ledderis ma, With treyn 
steppis bundin swa, That vald brek apon na kyn wiss. 2530 
Palsgr. 276/1 Steppe or staflfe of a lader, eschcllon. 1548 
Elyot's Diet., Climacter , the rounde or step of a ladder. 

a N. R. Prov., Eng. Fr. etc. 89 Step after step the 
tier’s ascended. 2674 Churchw. Acc. Pittu/gton etc. 
(Surtees) 236 A new ladder containing 31 stepps. <1x850 
Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 133 Steps for the Ship’s side. The 
pieces of quartering, with mouldings, nailed to the sides 
amidships, about g inches asunder, from the wale upwards, 
for the convenience of persons getting on board. 2902 J. 
Oman Vision Authority 1. iv. 30 No step of the ladder by 
which man climbs equals the first. 

b. pi. A step-ladder ; also a pair or set of steps, 
colloq. 

2693 Evelyn De La Quint. Compl. Card. II. 17 If Lhat 
Branch be too high, he must get upon something, either a 
Ladder, or Steps, to the end that he may Cut it with ease. 
1730 Inventory R. Woolley's Goods (1732) xi A Pair of 
wooden Steps. 2835 Trollope Warden xiv. 221 A pretty 
portable set of steps in one corner of the room. 2862 F. W. 
Robinson No Church I. r. ii. 66 A hammer, and nails', and 
a pair of steps. Ibid. 67 Steps, nails and hammer were 
quickly at the disposal of the stranger. 2875 Knight Diet, 
blech. 1 Steps, a ladder for in-door use. 

III. Transferred uses of sense 12. 

14 . Geol. A fault or dislocation of strata. 

2789 J. Williams Min. ICingd. I. 23 The single slips, or 
steps, fur they are known by both names, arc of various de- 
giccs of magnitude. 2824 G. Chalmers Caledonia III. ii. 

§ 3- S3 This bed [of coalj..when clear of steps and dikes, 
which frequently occur, at thirty yards’ distance, dips one 
foot in twelve. 2839 Ure Diet. Arts 963 Hitches are small 
and partial slips, where the dislocation does not exceed the 
thickness of the coal-scant } and they are correctly enough 
called sleps by the miner. 1886 J. Uakuowman St . Mining 
Terms 64 Step, a hitch or dislocation of the strata. 

16 . An offset or part icscmbling a step in outline, 
singly or in a scries 5 e.g. in the bit of a key. 

1674 IIooke Animadv. Mat kina Coelcstis etc. 71 Unscrew 
the Plates, and place them in such order, that the Teeth may 
gradually follow each other, . . and with such steps, that the last 
Tooth of one Degree, may within one step answer 10 the first 
Tooth of the next Degree. 2808 in Abridgm. Sfetif. Patents, 
Locks etc. (1873) 17 The key.. moves the horizontal tumbler 
or tumblers to certain limit or limits by a step or steps cut jn 
the key nose. 2823 Mawk Diamonds (2823) 128 When cut in 
steps, . . it [the peridot] will appear to the greatest advantage. 
2823 Falconer's Diet. Marine (ed. Burney), Step or Tongue , 
for the tar-kettle, in rope-making, is made of three inch oak 
plank [etc.]. 2839 F, A.G*nvmis Artill. blan. Plate (1862) 
ire Steps [of a gun-carriage], 2862 Catal, Internut. Exhib 
Brit, II. No. 6103, The ‘oils ’ or steps on the 1 web ’ of the 
key, that act on the levers inside the lock. 

b. (See quot.) 

2909 N, Hawkins' Mcch. Diet,, Step of Screw, the distance 
between two adjacent threads, more commonly termed the 
pitch of the screw, 

16 . Naut. The block in which is fixed the heel 
of a mast or capstan. 

c 1000 in Cockayne Shrine (1864) 33/13 Hi* faestniaS bone 
stepe burh ba pilinge, c 1440 Promp, Parv. 474/2 Step, 
wheie a mast stant yn a schyppe, parastica, 2332 [see 
Hound j/. 2 2]. 2644 Manwayring Seamans Dic£. 102 A 
Stepp. They call lhat peece of timber, which is made fast 
to the Keelson, wherein the maine-mast doth stand, a Stepp : 
Also those places, and timber, wherein the missen-mast, 
fore-mast, and the capstainc doc stand, are called Stepps. 
2719 De Foe Crusoe 1. (Globe) 139 , 1 fix'd my Umbrella also 
in a Step at the Stern, like a Mast. 02830 Rudim. Navig. \ 
(Weale) 132 Steps for the Capstan, Solid lumps of oak, fixed 
on the beams, in which the heels' of the capstan work, 292Z 
Blackw. blag. Sept. 342/2 Our mast suddenly gave out, and, 
breaking at the step, went overboard. 

17 . Meek. a. The lower bearing or block on 
which a vertical pivot, shaft or the like rotates. 

2814 Buchanan Milhuork (1823) 547 The bearings for 
pivots, at the lower extremity of upright shafts, _ are denomi- 
nated steps, 2833 Ure Philos. Meutuf. 17a Their lower ends 
[of the spindles] are pointed conically, and turn in brass 
sockets called steps. 2842 Brf.es Gloss. Civil Eugin., Steps 
or Bearings, those parts which receive the lower gudgeons 
of upright shafts, i860 Burn's Gloss. Teckn , Terms 12 Step, 
a pedestal for carrying the brass or bush in which the lower 
end of a vertical shaft revolves. 

b. The lower brass of a journal-box or pillow- 
block in which a horizontal shaft revolves; also, see 
quot, 1887. 

2873 Knight Diet, Meek. 1887 D. A. Low Machine Draw. 

30 The brass bush [of a pillow block], .is in halves, called 
brasses or steps. 

IV. 18. Comb, : step-bearing = sense 17 ; step- 
board, the tread or flat part of a wooden step ; 
step-out = Tbap-cut ;' also as adj, 5 step-outter, 


cutting (see 12c); step-dance, a dance intended 
for the display of special steps by an individual 
performer ; hence step-dancer, -danoing ; step- 
fashion adv. = step-wise ; step-fault Geol,, one 
of a series of parallel faults with successive falls 
like steps ; also, the compound fault comprising 
such a series ; step-girl, a girl who goes out clean- 
ing doorsteps ; step-grate, a furnace-grate having 
the bars arranged step-wise, to promote complete- 
ness of combustion ; step-like a., like a step or a 
series of steps; step-plate, (a) Naut., in iion 
ships, a plate of iron upon which the mast-heel rests 
when fixed in position ; {b) Mech., a metal bearing ; 
step -pyramid, a monumental pyramid the faces 
of which are built so as to form a series of large 
steps ; step-stile, a stile formed by sleps project- 
ing from a wall ; step-stone, (a) a stepping-stone ; 
now dial. ; (< 5 ) a stone forming a door-step ; Btep- 
vein (see quot.) ; f step- ward, the waid of a lock’ 
nearest the pin ; also, the ward of a key nearest the 
pin or barrel; step-way, a way tip or down a 
flight of steps ; step-wheel, a •wheel with an edge 
fotmed in twelve steps airanged spirally, used in 
striking-clocks; step-wise adv., like a series of 
steps. 

2873 J. Richards Wood-working Factories 149 Thu *step- 
bearing:, for these machine!, should be as long and nearly as 
large m diameter as the top bearings. 2883 [Houni-r] 
Pattern Making 226 The guide-ring plate K, carries the 
step bearing of Inc Lurbine shaft. 1823 1 ’. N iciiolson Pi act. 
Build. 191 Proceed with all the succeeding risers and "step- 
boards until the winders are complete. 2863 Emanuel 
Diamonds 98 The Trap or "Step Cut. 2903 C, DAiENroin 
Jewellery i. ig A "step-cut diamond .. the sides facetted in 
gradually decreasing sizes. 1884 Pall Mall Gas. 10 June 
21/2 Kauffman .. is, I believe, generally admitted to be the 
fastest "step-cutter living. Ibidtxx/x It wasa very steep bit 
of "step cutting. 2898 Encycl. Sport II. 36/1 (Mountaineer- 
ing) Ice-slopes and Step-cutting. 2886 St. James's Gas. 25 
Sept.6/2 Have theylearned ‘ "step-dancing "t 2748 Richard- 
son Clarissa VI. 2 Half a dozen. .boys behind him, ranged 
gradatim, or "step-fashion, according to age and size. 1879 
Encytl. Brit. X. 305/2 Section of strata cut by "step faults. 
1884 Peach & IIorne in Nature 13 Nov. 33/1 The very 
preservation of the Dutness Basin is due to two 1101 mal step- 
faults. 1884 All Yr, Round 18 Oct. 32 Ji It is not a nietty 
spectacle to see two girls— even "step- girls— toss off their 
bats and jackets, and ‘ go * for each other in pugilistic 
fashion. 1869 Crookls & Ruiikig A ’oil’s Metallurgy II- 
372 Furnaces with "Step Giatcs. 2822 J. Parkinson Quit. 
Uryctol. 223 Ostrca scalarina : . . with transverse, . . "stop-like 
rugsu. 2833 Orr's Circ. Set’,, Inorg. Nat. 170 The high 
step-like terraces, by which one may descend nearly to the 
water’s edge. 2869 Sir E. Rckd .S hipbuild. xv. 284 The 
mast steps of the new Indian troopships, in which the "step- 
plate has been worked directly upon the inucr-skin plating. 
1869 Rankine Machine fl- II and- tools PI. 1 3, The two worms 
are. .each of them provided with a spherically shaped step- 
plate, to insure a perfect fiL on the rubbing surfaces next to 
the worms. 2886 Encycl. Brit, XX. 124/1 The "step-pyramid 
or cumulative masiabn. 2904 J. Derry Across Dtrbysh. 
Moors xil. (ed, 3) 116 A stone "step-stile crosses the wall on 
the right close beyond Stony Ford, x 603 Shutth worths' A cc. 
(Chethain Soc.) 160 For xv "sleppstqnnes for the starres of 
the said stable (vij“ the steppe) viij* ix d , 2868 M. H. Smith 
Sutish, 6- Shadow N, York 136 Ten men could not put her 
off that step-stone. 1882 Raymond Mining Gloss , ’Step- 
vein, a vein alternately cutting through the slralaof country- 
rock, and running parallel with them. 2677 Moxon blech. 
Exerc. ii. 22 In Fig. 3. AAAA the Cover-plate [of a spring- 
lock], ..E the "Step ward, or Dap ward. In big. 4. A the 
Pin-hole [of a key], B the Step or Dap ward. i797_ l.ncycl. 
lit it. (ed. 3) X. xx 1/2 To the cover-plate belong the pin, main- 
ward, cross-ward, step-ward or dap-ward. 2810 Hull Im • 
pro 7 i. Act 51 Cellar-grate "step-way or hatch-way. 1906 
H. G. Wells In Days Comet 1. i. 26 We walked together., 
up the stepway and the lanes towards Clayton Crest, a 2733 
W. Dbrham Artif, Clockm. (1759) 7 The Snail or "Step- 
Wheel in Repeating-Clocks. 2888 Widcery Teaching Lang, 
S3 A note-book cut "step-wise into an alphabet. 

19 . Combinations with an adv., as step-back , 
-down, -up — an act of stepping backwards, etc. 

1603 Flohio Montaigne nr. xtii. 658 , 1 begin to perceive a 
dimnes and weakenes in reading... Loe— heeie a steppe- 
backe, and that very sensible. 2833 Reg. Instr. Cavalry r. 
17 The * Step Back r is performed in the slow time and length 
of pace, from the hall. 

Step (step), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. stepped 
(stept). Forms: a. x steppan. North, steppa, 
sfcspa, 3 steppen, (step on), 3-7 steppe, 3- step, 
fl. 1 stseppan, 3-5 stappe, stap, 4-5 stapp, 
stape, 7- Sc. stap. Pa. t. a. 1 st6p, pi. stdpon, 
3-4 atop, pi. stopen. / 3 . 3 step, steap, steop, 
pi. stopen, 3-4 stepe. 7. 3-5 Bta.p, 5 stnppe. 

5. weak forms. 3-4 stapte, 4-5 stapped, -id, 6 
stepte, 7 step’d, 7- stepp’d, 5- stept, stepped. 
Pa. pple. a. 1 (be)stapen, 4-5 stape(n. 0. 4-5 
stope(n, 6 ystope. 7. 6 stepj steppte, 6- stept, 
stepped. [A Com. WGer. strong verb, with j- 
present-stem (cf. Shape v.). The original con- 
jugation (OTeut. type *stapfait, *stdp-, *slapan-) 
is completely evidenced only in English, and 
Frisian : OE. stmppan, steppan, pa. t. stop, pa. ppl. 

( jbe)stapen , corresponds to OFris. * steppa (3rd sing. 
stepth, stapik, subj. steppe), pa. t. stSp, pa. pple. 
stapen. The present-stem is normally represented 
also in OHG. Stephen (MHG. stepfen ), and WFlcm. 
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steppen ; the strong pa. t. in OS. stdp and in WFiis. 
stoep, which is the only trace of the strong inflexion 
surviving in any mod.Tent. dialect. The con- 
tinental WGer. langs. have a synonymous wk. vb. 
with pp and without umlaut, (M'LG., (M)Du. 
stappen , mod.Fris. stappe , OHG. stapkdn (MnG., 
tnod.G. stapfen) WGer. *siappdjan, where the 
doubled p appears to be doc to derivation from the 
sb. \V Ger. *s tappon- (see Step si.)} in LG. and 
Du., however, the history of the form may be 
complicated with that of the original/- present. 

In OE. the normal form st$ppan was Anglian, 
while WS. had the form stseppan, the anomalous 
vowel of which has not been satisfactorily accounted 
for. In ME. the forms with a are confined to 
certain southern writers (cf. mod. Somerset staap). 
The present Sc. stap, recorded from the I yth c., 
appears to be a late development. 

The normal strong pa, t. and pa. pple. survive into 
the 14 th and 1 5 th centuries, but beside them appear 
two analogical formations: sleep, stepen, app. 
modelled on the reduplicating verts (cf. the similar 
development in MDu. sleep pa. t.) ; and stap , stappe 
of uncertain origin. Beside the regular stapen there 
is also a new pa, pple, stopen. Weak forms are 
fonnd from the end of the 13 th century, and from 
the 16 th century are universal. 

The affinities of the Teat, root *siat- are uncertain. On the 
assumption that the form with single p has been altered by 
some analogy from *stapp-, with ip representing Indoger. 
manic pH, passible cognates are OSL (and Russian) stopa, 
step, pace, stepen I step, degree.] 

I. Intransitive. 

L To lift the foot and set it down again on the 
ground in a new position; to lift and set down the 
feet alternately in walking; to pace, tread. With 
adv, : To use a (specified) gait or motion of the 
feet (often of a horse : cf. 6 ). 

To step short (Mil.) : see quots. 1802,1859. 
a xooo Juliana 374 StepeS strong lice, cxooo jElfric 
Grant . xxix. (Z.) 185 Gradtor, ic staeppe. c 1205 Lav. 18420 
Ac we scullen steppen [c 1275 stap] heom to, swa we stelcn 
wolden. rxiao Bestiary 10 in O. E. Misc., AUe hise fet 
steppes After him he filled, Dra^eS dust wi 3 his stert Ser he 
steppeS. *377 Lakgl. P. PI, B. v.352 He mjgte neither 
steppe [C text stappe] ne stonde cr he his staffe hadde. 
c 1386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 154 Stepe on thy feet, com out, 
man, al atanes 1 *398 Trevisa Barth . JDeP.R. xvm. xevi. 
(1495) 843 Apes maye goo and steppe on two fete, for they 
haue soolys in theyr fete as a man hath. 1390 Lakgl. Rich. 
Redeles in. 5* As sone as Jmy styffe and hat J:ey steppe 
kunne. 1570 Lixms Manip. 70/7 To steppe, gradi, gressus 
pattere. 17*7 H. Uland Milit. Dtscipl. 43 Those who Faced 
step with their left Feet towards the Rear. *8aa C. James 
Milit, Diet., To Step , to move forward or backward, by a 
single, change of the place of the foot. . . To step short. . is to 
diminish or slacken your pace. 1821 Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 8 
Soft would he step lest they his tread should hear. *829 
Lmoft Disowned xxx, And now tell me all about your 
horse, does he step well 1 x8sg F. A. Griffiths ArUll . 
Man. (1862) 6 In slow or quick time the length of apace is 
30 inches,.. in ‘stepping snort* xo. 

b. with cognate obj. (a step , stride , etc.). 

a 1023 Wulfstan Mom. lyiii. (1883)302/27 AClc Jraerastsepa 
and foikesta, he we to cyiiceanweard. .^estaeppaB. cssga 
S. Eng. Leg. 6/x8a Euerech stape J»at we stepen for-harnde 
onder ore fet. 1802 G. Colman Br. Grins, Elder Bro. 
(1819) 125 He couldn't help, at every step he stepp’d. Grunt- 
ing, and grumbling. *8ai Scott Kenilw. iii, Nay, without 
expecting either pleasure or profit, or both, I had not stepped 
a stride within this manor. *893 Kipling Many Invent. 
309, 1 r «>e and stepped three paces into the rukh. 

c. To move with measured paces in a dance. 
Also quasi-/«t«r., to go through the steps of, 
perform (a dance). 

xdg8 E. Ward Loud. Spy 11, (1706) 46 A Vintners Daughter, 
bred at the Dancing School, ..steps a Minuet finely. *864 
Tennyson Aylmer’s P. 207 A stiff brocade in which.. she, 
Once with this kinsman.. Stept thro' the stately minuet of 
those days. *878 I), Taylor Deukalion nt. i. 95 Step to the 
music of the song I gave, My Poet, homeward 1 1893 Ckamb. 
Jml. xg Aug, 518/1 He stepped a minuet grayely and 
gracefully, 

d. Phrase. As good (etc.) a man as ever stepped 

(in shoe-leather). , 

x8x8 [see Shoe-leather]. 1834 Westm. Rev. XX. 495 
Major Faacourt, as fine a young aristocrat as steps. 

2, To move to a new position by extending the 
foot to a higher or lower level or across an inter- 
vening object or space (e. g. in entering or leaving 
a carriage or boat, ascending or descending stairs); 
with adv. or prep., as across, in, into , off, out of, 
on or upon, over , up (see also branches III and IV). 

To step short , to make an insufficiently long stride, so 
that the foot fails to reach the intended position. 

897 ASlfred Gregory's Past. C, xiii. 77 Bylaes he oferSone 
Serscold his epdebyrdnesse staeppe. exaos Lav. 32035 He 
. .somnede all* |m scipen.,and pobte mid strengSe steppen 
to londe. a 1320 Sir Tristr. 2865 Her hors apolk stap in. 
e X375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxiii. ( George ) 259 He one horse gat 
stepan de._ *yo6 Mrs. Centuvre Love at Venture 1. i. 3 A 
Lady designing to Land at 'White-Hall Stairs, stepping short 
from the Boat, fell into the Water. *8ox J, Thomson Poems 
Scot, Dial. x4g They'll get for crosstn’ o' a street, Or 
stappin up a stair, Five gude red guineas at a heat. 1823 
Svd, Smiih W ks. (1859) II. 21/2 A boat from shore reached 
the ship, and from it stepped a, clerk of the Rank of Eng. 
land. x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. xi. 70 It was necessary to step 
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from a projecting end of ice to a mass of soft snow, tbm, 
xviL 1 19 Retaining my boots [I] stepped upon the floating 
ice. 1886 C. E. Pascoe Lend. To-day xxxiv. (ed. 3) 30a 
He mi^ht..get to the Royal Exchange without once step- 
ping off the pavement. 1890 Bridges Shorter Poems 111. 
vii, And in our boat we stepped and took the stream. 
fig. 1715 Pope Iliad I, Pref. D 3 b, Let them think. . that 
they are stepping almost three thousand Years backward into 
the remotest Antiquity. 

b. To step astray , awry , + beside : to move from 
the straight or proper path (lit. and Jig.). See also 
step aside in IV. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6897 Jif heo quakiej> out OJ»er stepp 
biside. 159* A rden of Feversham 1. 373 , 1 cannot speak or 
cast aside my eye, But he Imagines I haue, stept. awry. 

1598 Bastard Chrestol. v. xxxiii. 124 He steps awrie, and 
fals in to Aiax. 1666 Dryden Ann. Mirah . cclxv, If my 
heedless Youth has stept astray. 

3. In a more general sense : To go or proceed on 
foot. Now chiefly, to go a * step 1 or short distance 
for a particular purpose : often in polite formulas 
of request or direction to another person. The 
direction, etc. is indicated by an adv. or pre- 
positional phr. : for further illustration of these see 
branches III and IV. 

egoo tr. Bteda's Hist. 111. xiv. (1B90) 196 Se cyning. .stop 
ofostlice toforan [j>am] biscope & feoli to his fotum. *297 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6203 Is armes he gan to caste & wij> 
gret emest step ner & asailede edmond vaste. c 1300 K, 
Horn 1392 (Laud MS.) pe knyt to hem gan steppe, a 1400 
Octouian 1435 Clement ner pe stede stapte. c *400 Beryn 
1 92 And sith to the dynerward they gan for to stappe. 1581 
Marbeck Bk. Notes 287 S. Luke had before declared that 
the Apostles did not step. from Hiemsalem. 1594 Kyd 
Cornelia y. 324, 1 stept to him To haue embrac'd him. 1704 
Cibber Careless Hush. v. S9 Step with this to my Lady 
Graveairs. [Seals the Letter and gives it to the Servant.] 
1705 [E. Ward] Hndibras Redm. iv. xs Who should step 
by, but Doctor Trotter. 1709 Steele etc. Tatter No. 88 
r 12 The Gentlewoman of the next House begged me to 
step thither. *722 Bp. Atterbury Let. to Pope 6 Apr., 
I may step to town to-morrow, to see how the work goes 
forward. 1794 Mrs. Inchbald Wedd . Day 1. it. 7 Your 
guardian is just stept home, to bring his wife to dine with us. 
1835 Liebf.r Stranger in Aintr. 1 . 26a Passengers, who have 
not paid their passage, please to step to the captain's office 1 
1837 Carlyle Fr . Rev . I. v. v, Besenval, before retiring for 
the night, has stept over to old M. de Sombreuil, of the 
Hdtcl des Invahdes haid by. 1847 Tennyson Princess vi. 
(Song), Stole a maiden from her place, Lightly to the war- 
lior stept. 1857 W. Collins Dead Secret ill. iv, Will you 
step this way, and see her at once ? 
jig. 1882 Mrs. Oliphant Lit. Hist. Eng. I. 3 All is not 
absolute good or advantage to the human race; but yet the 
race is stepping onward. 

b. with aavb. accusative. 

1885-94 Bridges Eros $ Psyche Oct i, [She] chose to step 
the most deserted ways. 1892 Meredith Sage Enamoured 
Poet.Wks.(rgi2)382 She stepped her way benevolently grave. 

c. To step and (do something). Now rare. 

X704 Cibber Careless Husb. iv. 46 What say you Ladies, 

shall we step and see what’s done at the Basset-Table? 
1784 Foote Patron iti. Wks. 1799 I. 353 My good girl, will 
you step, and take care that when any body comes the ser- 
vants may not be out of the way. x8oa Mrs. E. Parsons 
Myst. Visit IV. 3, I shall step and visit my patient. *853 
Dickens Bleak Ho. xlv, Would you step and speak to Mr. 
Jarndyce? 

+ d. Jig. To advance, proceed (in an action, 
argument, etc.). 06s. 

1599 Hayward 1st Pt. Life Hen. IV, 65 In priuate at- 
tempts a man may step and stope when he please. x6xx 
G. H, tr. Anti-Coton 7 In the Chapter following, hee steps 
yet one degree farther. x6i6A*. Johnson's Kingd.tf Comtmo. 
177 Yet are they, .maintainers of their Honours and Fami- 
lies; wherein they step so far as if true gentrie were incor- 
porat with them. 1620 E. Blount Horse Subs. 107 Liber, 
ality is a Vertue, and so is Parsimony within their seueral 
hounds, but the error is, when the one steps, or the other 
declines too neere the contrary. 1644 Milton Divorce it. 
xxi. 75 Thus farre by others is already well stept, to inform 
us that divorce is not a matter of Law but of Charity. 

1 4. In past pple. a. ( Well, far , etc.) stepped in 
age , in or into years', advanced in years, elderly. 

c 1386 Chaucer Nun’s Pr, Hr A poure wydwe, somdel 
stape [v.r. stope] in Age, Ibid,, Merck. T. 270 And trewely 
it is an heigh corage Of any man that stapen [v.r. stopen]is 
in age To take'a yong wyf. *5x3 Douglas Alneis vi. v. 23 
Alltnocht he eildit was, or step iu age. c 1530 Crt. of Love 
281 This old, Thus fer v- stope in yeres. 1562 Legh Ar- 
mor it 60 Certaine knyghtes..beynge sore brused, lamed, 
and well steppte into yeares. x$m Nashe Four Lett. Conf. 
Wks. {Grosart) II. 253 Shores wife is yong, though you be 
stept in yeares. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 403 Hel. 
lanicus, a man very farre stept in age. 1629 Hobbes 
Thucyd. 1. 4 Such of the Rich as were any thing stepped 
into yeei es. *629 Maxwell tr. Herodian (1635) 112 He was 
now well stept in yeares. 

+b. Far stepped : far advanced in (an action, at- 
tainment, etc.). Obs. 

1594 Carew Hmrte's Exam. Wits x. (1596) 145 Not so 
far stept in perfection as the former. 1596 Shaks. Tam. 
Ehr.un. 83 Since we are stept thus farre in, I will continue 
that I broach’d lniest. 1605 - Mach. in. iv. 137, I am in 
blood Stept in so farre. 

5. cottoq. To go away, make off. Cf. 3 c. Also 
to step it. 

c *400 Beryn 2433 Beryn gan to stappe, he sparid for no 
cost- 1851-6* Ma.y»ew Loud. Labour III. 198/1 After I 
nad been with him about three months more I ‘stept it’ 
again. 1859 Hotten's Slang Diet, 102 Step it, to run away 
or make off. *902 Munsey's" Mag. XXIV. 851/2 Well, I 
must be stepping. . . It’s getting late. 

0. Of a horse : To go at a good pace. Also 
ocularly of persons. Cf. step out, 26 c. 


1856 [H. H. Dixon] Post 4 - Paddock x. 176 The gentler 
sex seem to step along quite as briskly as then- companions. 
1857 Hughes Tom Brown i. iv. How that ere cob_ aid 
step 1 1801 S. G Scrivener Our Fields 4- Cities xii. 95 
She could ‘ step * as well as dress herself, and we were very 
soon on the Hertford road. 

7. Naut. and Mech. Of a mast or other upright : 
To be fixed in its step. Of other parts ; To be 
fixed or jointed in or into (a groove, etc.) ; to rest 
securely on or against (a support). 

*79* Smeaton Edystone L. § 81 The lower end of the 
shores stepping against some hole or prominence of the 
rock. *797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVII. 395/2 The quarter- 
piece.., the heel of which must step on the after end of the 
middle stool. Ibid. 403/1 The partners on the lower deck, 
wherein the capstan steps, c 1850 Ruditn. Navig. (Weale) 
119 Foot-space rail, the rail.. in which the balusters step, 
1869 Sir E. Reed Shipbuild. iv. 61 The outer keel-plate. . 
steps up into a rabbet in the side. 

8 . colloq. To clean doorsteps. 

*884 All Vr. Round 18 Oct. 29/2 A housewife.. who will 
habitually do her own stepping, sublimely regardless of 
what Mrs. Grundy may say. Ibid, 31/1 Or again.. they 
‘step ’ for houses that are practically in a state of siege. 

II. Transitive (causal, or by omission of prep.). 

9. To move (the foot) forward or through a 
specified step. Chiefly with advs., as down, in, 
across. Phr. to step foot in (a place). Now only U.S. 

*540 Falsgr. Acolastus v. v. Aaivb, Steppe not one 
foote forth of this place, a *547 Surrey Compl. Abs Lover 
2 in Tottets Misc. (Arb.) 19 Good Ladies,.. Step in your 
foote, come take a place, and moorne with me a while. *705 
H. Blackwell Engl. Fencing-Master 51 Engage him in 
Carte, disingage in Tierce, stepping your Right-Foot a-cross 
at the same Time. *849 Cupples Green Hand xiii. (1856) 
130 Stepping one of his long trowser-Iegs down from over 
the quarterdeck awning. *864 R. B. Kimball Was he Suc- 
cessful? it. i. 182 When Hiram stepped foot in the metropolis. 
1880 S. G. W. Benjamin Troy 1. iv. 26 (Funk) Calchas 
announced that the first man who stepped foot on the enemy’s 
soil was doomed at once to die. 

10. To measure (a distance) by stepping over it. 
Also with off, out. 

183a S. Warren Diary Physic. II. iii. 166 The work of 
loading being completed, and the distance— six paces— duly 
stepped out. 1842 Lover Handy Andy iii, 1 , that have 
stepped more ground and ananged more affairs [re. duels] 
than any pan in the countiy ! 1856 Miss Yonge Daisy 
Chain 11. xi. 456 ‘ Hardly space enough I should say,’ replied 
Dr. Spencer, stepping it out. *859 Jephson Biittany xii. 
2io, I endeavoured^ to calculate its size by stepping it,, and 
found that the capping-stone measured twelve of my strides. 
*863 W. C. Baldwin Afr. Hunting ix, 439 To give myself 
a good idea in rifle-shooting at game, I have been for years 
constantly judging and stepping off distances. 

11. Naut. and Mech. To fix (a mast or other 
upright) in or into its step ; to fit (a piece) into 
(a groove, etc.); to fix securely on or against (a 
support). 

*71* W. Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist. F 7 The most con- 
venient Place for stepping every Mast. 174* WoodroofE 
in Hanway's Trav. (1762) I. 11. xvii. 75 We slept our masts 
and bowsprit. *8*5 Falconer's Did. Marine (ed. Burney), 
To Step a Boat's Mast, is to erect and secure it in readiness 
for setting sail. 1856 Kane Arct. Exfil. II. xvi. 171 It 
[the mast] was stepped into an oaken thwart. 1874 Thearlk 
Naval Archit. 196 It was customary to dispose the knight 
bead, stem piece, and hawse timbers in a fore and aft plane, 
stepping their heels against the foremost canted frame that 
heeled against the deadwoock *879 Jefferies Wild Life 
in S. Co. 195 These sheds are . .supported . . by a row of 
wooden pillars stepped on stones to keep them from rotting. 
*892 Daily News 24 Oct. 2/6 The new flagstaff, .at Windsor 
Castle was successfully stepped,, on Saturday afternoon. 

12. Mech, To cut steps in (a key) ; to arrange 
(the teeth of a toothed wheel or rack) stepwise. 

1856 G. Price Depositories , Locks Sf Keys 798 Workmen, 
who have been stepping keys as they thought quite differ- 
ent from each other, have found that the keys passed each 
others' locks. x 86 g Rankine Machine 4- Hand-tools PI. 
M2, To prevent jarring the teeth of the driving wheels., 
are stepped. 1895 Funk's Stand- Diet., Step , . . to cut steps 
in or adjust tools for cutting steps in (keys or the like). 

HI. Intransitive uses with prepositions. 

13. Step between (or betwixt) — . To come 
between (two persons, a person and thing, etc.) by 
way of severance, interruption or interception. 

1601 Shaks. Alls Well v. in. 319 Deadly diuorce step be- 
tweeneme and you. 1605 1st Pt. Jeronimo in. ii. 157 O then 
steptheauen anal Betweene the stroke. x6x5Heywood.F'0h?‘ 
Prentices D 4, Stage-dir., Bell. Stay Gentlemen. Shee steps 
betweene them, X74a Gray Propertius il 12 When. .Age 
step twixt love and me, and intercept the joy. 1839 T. 
Mitchell Frogs of Aristoph, aox note. We will no longer 
step between the reader and his mirth. 

14. Step into — . a. Sec sense 3 and Into prep, 
c 1000 jElfric Horn, I. 60 Mid jiam 3 e se apostol Iohannes 

stop into osere byrig Ephesum. c 1400 Beryn 309 Hestappid 
m-to the tapstry wondir pryuely. *598 Shaks. Merry W. 
tv., u. ri Step into th’ chamber, Sir Iohn. <1x700 Evelyn 
Diary 21 Apr. 1657, I stept into Bedlame, where I saw 
several poore miserable creatures in chaines. 173a Swift 
etc. Poisoning Curll Misc. Ill, 26 He desir’d his Wife to 
step into the Shop for a Comtnon-Prayer-Book. 1765 Bicker- 
staff Maid of Mill in. ii. 57 But, stay and take a letter, 
which I am stepping into my study to write. 1832 S. Warren 
Diary Physic. II. 11. 95 Before leaving the house, I stepped 
into the parlour, to speak a few words to Miss E— . 

D. To walk into (a place on a higher or lower 
level, e.g. a vehicle) by taking one or more steps 
up or down. 

C1380 Sir Ferumb. 5193 If jiou wilt ben a crysteman, 
Mahoun poumost for-sake. . . And suj>J>e stape in-to pis water 
clere. 1825 T, Hook Sayings Ser. n. Passion 4 ' Princ. xii. 
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394 The ladies having set all their finery in order, . . the party 
stepped into the coach. iS 6 a Borrow Wild Wales II. x. 
105 Your honour can,. trifle away the minutes over your 
wine . till seven, when your honour can step into a fit st-class 
for Bangor. 

o. To obtain possession of (an estate, a place or 
office) at a single step ; to succeed at once to (the 
place of another person or thing). 

1607 Shaks. Timon 11. ii. 233 By whose death hee’s stepp’d 
Into a great estate. 1609 Holland A mm. Marcell. xxx. 
viii. 389 Leo.,, in case the other, now aloft, should once fall 
downe from the rocke, was readie to step into his Prated- 
ship. 1671 Trenchfiei d Cap Gray Hairs (1688) 18 The 
Discourse of [Religious] Ceremonies hath brought things to 
this pass.. that the Circumstances hath stept into the room 
of the Substance. 1766 Goldsm. I ’ic. W. xx, A gentleman in 
London who had just stepped into taste and a large foi tune. 
180a C. James Milit. Did. s,v., The guaids..have the ex- 
clusive privilege of going over this intermediate rank, and 
stepping into a lieutenant-colonelcy at once. 1871 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. IV. xvii. 65 William in short had stepped into 
the place of those whom he had himself overcome. *886 
C. E. Pascob London To-day xxiii. (ed. 3) 218 Until Button’s 
Coffee-house stepped into the place of ‘Will's'. 

f d. To enter suddenly and incautiously into (a 
course of action, etc.). Obs. 

*607 Shaks. Timon m. v. *2 A Friend of mine, who in hot 
blood Hath stept into the Law, which is past depth To those 
that (without heede) do plundge intoo’t. 1648 Fanshawe 
II Pastor Fido, etc. 304 In pursuance of this fury, about 
ten years after, Caius Gracchus stept into action (as the Irish 
call it) to play the second pai t of his Brother. 1656 in Pur- 
ton's Diary (1828) I. 31, 1 know no reason for this speed j 
for we may offend as well in proceeding and sudden stepping 
into judgments. 

16. Step on or upon — , To put the foot down 
upon ; to walk on or over ; to tread on (something 
that lies in the way) ; Jig. to come suddenly upon 
(a person or thing). Also, to set one's foot on (a 
position) from a higher or lower level or by striding 
across an intervening space. 

at 000 Caedmon's Gen. 1136 SiOfSan Adam stop on grene 
giaes. a too a Riddles xxvii. 10 Fugles wyn . .stop eft on mcr. 
c iaog Lav. 23861 He jiat scip stronge scaf from pan Ionde 
and stop uppeu J>at asit-lond. a 1190 Eustace *13 in 
Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1B81) 213 Ci ist . . j>at on erjje rod and 
stop. *297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6930 Heo stap vpe his furi yi e 
euerich stape al clene. c 1394 A PI. Crede 649 For stappyng 
on a too of a styncande frere. 1417 E. E. Wills 27/1 That 
my body be Ben ed in the Chirchhey. .as men goth ouer in- 
to |>e chuich at J>e South Syde, ly^te ns they mowe stappe 
on me. *530 Palsgr, 734/2, 1 steppe upon a tnyng, je saulx 
Par dess us. Ibid. 735/1 , 1 stepped upon hym or I was ware. 
1601 Shaks. Twel. N, m. iv. 306 He payes you as surely, as 
your feete hits the ground they step on. *638 Junius Paint. 
Ancients 6* The Poiit stepping with Phn&on upon the 
waggon hath noted.. every particular. 1901 Abp. Temple 
in Sandford Mem. (1906) II. 702 The moment we begin to 
assign motives we are stepping on unsnfe ground. 

18. Step, out of — . See simple senses and Out 
op prep. 

1489 Caxton Fayies of A. t. xxiii. Eiv, Dyuerse rowes 
..full smothly renged and not steppyng out of place. *588 
Shaks. Tit. A. 1. r. 391 (Qo.) To step out of these dnrie 
dumps. 1691 Hartcliffk Virtues 45 When we stop out of 
the way of Viitue. *704 Norris Ideal World 11. v. 279 No 
sooner do we step out of selves, but we launch out into a 
vast sea of intelligible objects, where we see no shore. *785 
Mariyn Rousseau’s Pot. xxviii. (1794) 438 But here we are 
stepping out of our province. 

17. Step over — . To walk or stride across (an 
intervening space, cavity or obstacle) ; Jig. to Over- 
step, transgress; to * skip’, miss or neglect in pass- 
ing ; also Mil. to be promoted to a position above 
(another who is considered to have a prior claim). 

*387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 537 (MS. /3) Jif heo 
stapeth harmles over alle these stappes. 01440 Promp. 
Fprv. 474/2 Steppyn ovyr a thynge, cluuico. *5 . . Droichis 
Part 0/ Play 86 in Dunbar's Poems 317 Or he of aige was 
jeiris thre, He wald step over the occiane sie. *530 Palsgr. 
735/ r i I wil steppe over this brooke, I holde the a peny. 
*54® J- Heywood Prov. 1. xi. (1867) 34 Where thou wilt not 
step ouer a straw, I thynke. *593 Shaks. Row. <5- Jul. iv. 
“• *7 Not stepping ore the bounds of modestie. *687 A. 
Lovell tr. Thetienofs Trav. t. 192 You must step over a 
great many people, .. lying and tumbling confusedly in the 
Church. *726 S wift Gulliver 1. iv, I stept over the great 
western gate. _ 1746 W usury Princ. Methodist 39 Stop, Sir. 
You are stepping over one or two Points, which I have not 
done with. 180a C. James Milit. Did ., To step over, to rive 
above another. . . As, young men of interest and connection 
frequently step over old soldiers. 187a Earl of Pembroke 
& G. H. Kingsley S. Sea Bubbles i. 23 We strolled about 
the gardens all the evening, stepping over or picking our 
way between the numerous babies that were scattered about 
the giound. *883 E. Gosse Shakesp. to Pope 146 An intel- 
lectual and fanciful . . element, which really stepped over the 
Mai mists, and linked the Elizabethans with the classical 
school. 

18. Step to — . f To address oneself vigorously 
to (a task, encounter, etc.). Obs. 

* 53 ° Palsgr. 734/2 Step to it, man, hardyment a cela. 
Steppe to it agayne and take better hoide. 1340 — Acolas- 
it. i v ‘ lv ‘ V J- V. et vs to it, or steppe to it (lyke men), 
ibid. y. v. Aa iij b, What yf I steppe to it, and diuise some 
humble prayer to my father. 

IV. With adverbs. 

19. Step aside, intr. a. To go a little distance 
away from one’s place or from the path one is 
following ; to withdraw or retire for a short dis- 
tance ; to take one or more steps to one’s right or 
left. Also Jig. 

*S3 « Palsgr. 734/*i I steppe a syde cut of the way, je me 


desmarthe. Let them lay to my charge what they lyste, I 
wyll never steppe a syde for it. 1560 Daus tr. .i leidane's 
Comm. 316 b, He steppeth a side into the countrey by. 159a 
Shaks. Rom, <£ Jul. t. i. 162 See where he comes, so please 
you step aside. 1600 Fairfax Tctsserx 1. lxxx, He stept aside 
the furious blow to shunne. *770 Lakghorne Plutarch, 
Timoleon II. 213 Upon which Timoleon stepped aside, and 
stood weeping, *859 Musketry, ; Indr. 35 He will leave his 
rifle on the 1 est and step aside, in order Lhat the insti uctor 
may take his place. 

+ b. To abscond. Obs. 

_ *6ao in Ci t, ,$• Times Jos. / (1848) II. 210 Sir John Samms 
is stept aside and gone for Bohemia, . . being. . ready to sink 
under the burthen ofliis debts. 1689 Luttrell Brief Rel. 
(1857) I. S9S The cook was sent to Newgate, but the lord 
Griffin himself, heai ing of it, is stept aside, a *713 Burnet 
Qiun Time (1823) II. 153 They did not know whether he 
might not have stepped aside for debt. 

f o. To make a digression in discourse, Obs. 
1653 Gataker Find. Annot. Jer. 123 Iierodote made his 
History somewhat the more delightful, by stepping aside to 
tel a tale or two now and then. 1799 J, Robertson Agile. 
Perth 190, I request the indulgence of the reader.. while I 
step aside to give a few dii actions to the inhabitants of the 
Highland districts. 

d. To deviate from the light path, err, go astray. 
1786 Burns Addr. to Unco Guid vii, To step aside is 
human. 

20. Step back, (a) To go back a little distance, 
to retire or withdraw a short distance to the rear. 
(1 b ) To go one or more paces backwards without 
turning the body round. Aho Jig. 

*$38E lyot Diet., Resnllo, to.. to leape or steppe back?. 
*544 Betiiam Precepts War 1, cxliii. Gviijb, Whome we 
muste inibolden. .that gladly they wyll ntari he forwnrde, 
and not to steppe hacke for auye ieopardyes. *605 Chapman 
All Footes 11. 1. 15 ib, I stept me hacke, and thawing my 
olde friend licet e, Made to the midst of them. *667 Milton 
P. L. iv. 820 Back stept those two fair Angels half amaz’d. 
*759 Johnson Rasselas xxx-f, The favorite of the Princess, 
looking into the cavity, jtepped back and trembled. 180a 
C. James Milit. Did., Step Back, March,., a word of com- 
mand which is given when one or more men are ordered 
to take the back step according to regulation. *857 Mrs. 
Gatty Pat ah. Nat. Ser. 11.65 He stepped hack again to the 
path. *859 F. A. Griffiths Artil. Man. (1862) 6 in stepping 
hack the pace is 30 inches. 

21. Step down. a. To go from a higher level 
to a lower, esp. by treading on a step or stairway. 
Also, to go a shoit distance to a place which is, or 
is regarded as, lower. 

a 1400 St. Alexius 503 (Trin.) Of here bedde hy sprang. , 
And naideliche a-doun stap, pe folk alle among. *526 Tin- 
dale John v. 7 Another stoppeth [? read steppeth] doune 
before me. *590 Tarlton’s News Purgatory 33 So he stept 
downe out of the pulpit. *8*8 Scott Sr. Lamm, xxi, Pray, 
step down to ihe cellar, and fetch us up a bottle of the 
Burgundy. *835 T. Hook Sayings Ser. 11. Passion .5- Princ, 
aL III, 253 , 1 wish, Macaddle, that to-morrow morning early, 
you would btep down to the Tower, and see the Colonel. 
*843 Tennyson Beggar Maid 5 In robe and crown the king 
stept down. 

t b. To plant the foot firmly on the ground at 
each step. Obs, 

*747 Genii. Mag. XVII. 77 Such exercise is not much less 
sahmferous than riding, if the walker steps down firmly, so 
ns to shake the intestines. 

o. irons, in Eltctr. To lower the voltage of 
(a current) by means of a transformer. Hence 
step-down used attrib. or as adj. designating a 
transformer that does this. 

*893 Si.oane Eleclr. Did , Siej-down adj... applied to a 
converter or transformer in the alternating current distri- 
bution, indicating that it lowers potential difference and 
Increases current from the secondary. *903 Eledr . World $ 
Engin. 8 Aug. 230 (Cent. Suppl.) The., transformers.. stept 
the pressure down to 2,000 volts. 

22. Step forth. To advance a short distance 
from one's place or position ; to come out to the 
front or into the midst, present oneself before the 
public; to advance with some immediate purpose 
in view. Also Jig. of things. 

c *000 Ags. Gosp. John xi. 44 & sona stop for® se j>e dead 
was. c *305 Lay- *38*5 For® he gen steppen. <z *300 Cursor 
M, 10763 Son ilkan wit hair wand forth stepe. *5*8 Set. 
Cases Star Chamber (Selden Soc.) II. 140 Whan they [ju»y- 
men] wer callyd and ther namys redd, steppyd forth one 
Robert Edward and seyd [etc]. *536 Tindale Ads v. 20 
Goo, steppe forthe, and speake in the temple to the people. 
*588 Shaks. L . L. L. iv. iii, 15* Now step I forth to whip 
hypocrisie. *605 Chapman All Footes 11. 1. E x b, Steps me 
forth Their valiant fore-man, with the word, I rest you. *667 
Milton P. L.v 1. 128 From his armed Teeis Forth stepping 
opposite, half way he met His dnring foe. 1674 N . Fairfax 
Bulk Ijr Selv. *88 Why might he not 10000 ages before the 
world was, give it its bidding to step forth? *837 Carlyle 
Fr, Rev. I. in. ix, Not for a century and half had Rascality 
ventured to step forth in this fashion, *9*3 D. Bray Lije- 
Hist, Brahui iv. 62 Then those that can shoot a good shot 
step forth for a match. 

23. Step forward = prec. 

*79 ^ [Johnson] Consid. Coal in Scot. 56 The gentlemen 
who, in this exigency, stepped forward to second the efforts 
of the Magistrates. *799 Ht. Lee Canitrb. T., Frenchm, T. 
(ed. a) 1, 300 His comrade, stepping foiwatd, vemonstiated 
with some Warmth. *8oaC, Jamfs Milit. Did., Tostep/orth 
or forward, to take an active pai t in any thing. Thus, when 
the circle was formed, the grenadiers stepped forward to beg 
off their comrade. 1845 Gladstone Corr. Ch, <5*_ Relig. 
(19*0) 1. 340 A rear-rank man steps foiward when his front- 
rank man falls in battle. 1855 Poultry Chi on. III. *62 Any 
one who could step forward in this time of no reports with 
a few facts, would be a public benefactor. 


f b. To present oneself as the champion of a 
woman’s reputation (with reference to duelling). 

1796-7 Jane Austen Pride Prej. xlvii, Could he expect 
that her friends would not step foiward? Ibid,, Lydia has 
no brothers to step foi ward. 

c. Wrestling = Step in, 24 c. 

1898 Encycl. Sport. II 547/2 (Wrestling) The hype. After 
securing a tight grip step foi waiil with the left leg [etc ] 

24. Step in. a. To come or go indoois ; to 
enter a house or apartment casually or for a short 
visit. Also, to enter a boat, vehicle, etc. 
c 1000 Aii.rRic Judg, iv. ex Seo wifman. . stop inn dfeollite. 
1534 Tindale John v. 4 Whosoever then fyist aftei the 
steunge of the water, stepped in, was made whoale. 1623 
Fi etcher Span. Cur. iv. vi, ’Piny ye leL’s step in, and see 
a friend of mine, a ijoo Evilyn Diary 19 Aug. 1641, As 
we leturned, we steppid in to see the Spin-house. *785 
Mrs. Inch bald I'll tell yon what 1. i. (1787) n Do step in 
and take your chocolate with her. *833 II r. Maktini.au 
Ella of Gar. xi. 138 The little boat pushed off, .the thiee 
boatmen .. having waved thc.it bonnets and checied l.efoie 
they stept in, in honour of the spectators. *837 Caklyib 
Fr. Rev. 1 . v. viiijSueh Deputation is on the point of setting 
out,— when lo, lus Majesty himself, attended only by bis 
two Brothers, steps in. 1898 Gibbs Cotswold Village iii. 30 
If he could get you to 1 stc p in,’ he would offer you goose, 
beriy, ginger, cowslip, and curiant wine. 

b. To come forward and join in whal is going 
on ; to come to close quaiters, enter the fray ; to 
inteivene in an affair, a dispute, etc. lit. and Jig. 

*474 Caxton Cheese ui. iii. (18O3) 101 Ilis ficnde..foith- 
wy th stept in and sayde that he hymself was culpable of the 
deth of this man. *5 , . Christ's Kh k 1. vi, Then Steven 
cam sttppand in with slentlis. 1546 J. Hi \ wood Pr,v, 1. 
iii. (1867) 7 While I at length debate and 1 eate ihebushe, 
There shall steppe in othei men, and catch the bunks. 1604 
Shaks. Oth. 11. iii. 229 'J his Gentleman Steppes in to Casein, 
and entreats his pain e. *657 Billingsly Bvachy-Mur tyrcl. 
11. 1. 150 While they for the crown contended, In slop'd the 
Romans, so the quai rel ended. 1703 Addison Dial. Medals 
i. (1726) 30 1 1 is nei e therefore , . that the old I’oets step in to 
the assistance of the Medallist. *774 Goi DSM. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) IV. 230 Just u he n, by long labour, the weasel, .bad 
lemoved tl e board, the monkey stept in, and. .fastened it 
again in its place. *867 Friiman No> m. Cong. I. vi. 497 
Certain Bishops and other chief men stepped in to piestrve 
pence. *877 Ibid, (ed. 3) II. ix. 407 'J he three able states- 
men who are represented : s stepping in [edd. t, 2 interven- 
ing] between him and his dangei ous vassal, 

c. In Wiestling, to bring one’s leg lound the 
opponent’s. In Cricket , of a batsman : To advance 
a step to meet a ball. 

*714 Pahkyns Inn Play (ed. ?) 55 Step in with your left 
Leg the inside of his Right, Ibid. 56 At the same time he 
steps in with his other Leg to tui n you. 1837 New Spot ling 
Mag. XL 197 Stepping in to meet the ball... In * tepping 111 
the hitter must get well over the ball. *86z Pycrof r Ci h let 
Tutor 3s As to forwaul play, with an otcr-pitched ball evi ly 
first-inte player knows how to step in. 

26. Step off. a. intr. To take one or mote 
steps down and away from a higher level, 

1833 T. Hook Parson's Dau. 11. i, He [a would-be visitor 
at a house] stepped off, and turning down Grosvenor Street 
[etc.]. 

b. Mil. To begin to march at a prescribed pace. 

*8o3 C. James Milit. Diet., To step take n preset il ed 

pace from a halted position, in oidmary or quick time, in 
conformity to some given word of command or signal.. In 
stepping off to music, . . the word of command is the signal 
to lilt up the left foot. 

c. trans. To mark off by successive equal move- 
ments of a leg of the compasses. Cf. 26 d. 

1895 Eleanor Row e Chip-carving 2 1 Pit ide the circle into 
three equal sectors, by stepping off the radius six times upon 
the circumference. 

20. Step out. a. intr. (Cf. sense 3.) To go or 
come out frem a place, usually for a shoit distance 
or for a short lime ; tsp. to leave the house, go out 
of doors. Also, lo leave a boat or vehicle. Also, to 
move one or more paces away from one’s position. 

a *533 Berm rs Hum cxxxiii. 494 He stepte out aparte to 
behold the hatayle. *576 Gascoigne Kcncho, Castle Whs. 
1910 II. 91 Sibilla being placed in an nrbor. did step out 
and pronounced as folowuh. 0x730 Sw urr Dh ed. Set v , 
General Rules, When your master., wants a servant who 
happens to be abroad, your answer must be, that he had but 
j ust that minute stept out. *753 Richardson Graiidison (*754) 
II. 4 Sir Charles, stepping tut, 1 rought in with him Miss 
Jeivois, *837 Dickens Pnkw. xiv ; ‘ Never mind ’.said the 
one-eyed man, calling after the girl as she left the room. 

1 I’ll step out by and by, Mary. 1 *857 Hughes Tom Brown 
11. viii, The first ball of the over Jack steps out and meets, 
swiping with all his force. *880 Mrs. R. O’Reilly Sussex 
Sioi ies I. 276 Mother's stepped out, and I’m alone up here. 
fg, *603 tr. Guar ini’s Pastor Fido iv. ii. K 4 b, At each 
of Siluiees actes My soule stept out, puth't oa with all her 
will. ... . , . 

b. Mil. To lengthen the pace in marching. 

1802 C. James Milit. Did , To step out , to lengthen your 
pace. 1833 Reg. Instr. Cavalry 1. 17 On the woid Step out, 
the leciult must be taught to lengthen his step to 33 inches. 

o. To walk with a vigorous step or stride. Also 
transf. of a ship. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXIII. 214/1 The truly-bied Suffolk 
horses are active in their walk.. They step out well. 1848 
Thackeray Van. Fair xxx, Jack or Donald marches away 
to glory, .stepping out briskly to the tune of * The Girl I 
Ieftbehind me’. *859 Jephson Brittany ix. 140 , 1 theiefoi e 
stepped out hard, and at length.. reached a town. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word 6 k., Step out, lo move along simul- 
taneously and cheei fully with a tackle-fail, &c. *884 H. 
Collingwood Under Meteor Flag 250 It was . . the v. eather 
in which the little ‘Vigilant* • topped out to the gieatcst 
advantage. 
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cL, trcns. Cf. step off 25 c. 

1695 Blew ik Roy. c CJtig-carviitg 68 Divide the circum- 
ference into sis parts by stepping out the radius six times 
round the circumference. 

27. Step tog-etlier. fa. Of two or more per- 
sons : To meet or engage in conflict. Obs. b. Of 
a pair of horses : To be well matched in pace and 
action. Also fig. of persons, to be in. sympathy. 

c taojs Lav. 98408 Heo to-gadere stopen and stumliche 
fuhten. 1866 Annie Thomas Trailer Oaring I. i. 5 They 
stepped together well in fact, and so defied censure. 1880 
Miss Braddox Just as I ant xxi, ‘How well Morton and 
Fan step together ! ’ said Beville, speaking of the dancers 
as if they were horses. 

28. Step up. a. inir. To gq up from a lower 
position to a higher ; to mount, ascend (also/f.) ; 
spec, to go up by treading on a step or stairway. 
Also, in later use, to go a short distance, or pay a 
short visit, to a place which is, or is regarded as, 
higher. 

a *000 Riddles xxii. 19 Hy slopan up on ojierne. a 1*23 
Leg. Katk. 713 & mid tet ilke step up, & stcah to f>e steer- 
ten. 0x240 Lofsoxg in O.E. Horn. 1. 207 His up ariste do 
me stepenuwward inheieatid holi j«awes. 0x400-50 Wars 
Alex, 1437 Sum stepis vp on sties to he stane wallis. C1400 
Destr. Tray 351 To this souerayne Citie }>at yet was olofte, 
Jason aioynid and his iust fferis, Steppit vp to a streite 
•.treght on his gate, *758 Jortiv Erasmus I. 35 He often 
stepped up to Town. 

b. To mount a pulpit, rostrum, or the like. 

1535 Covxrdalk Acts v. no Steppe vp and speake in the 

temple to the people, a r yoo Evelyn Diary 8 Nov. 1644, 
After him stepp'd tip a child of 8 or 9 years old who pro- 
nounced an oration. Ibid. 4 Dec. 1653, Going this day to 
our Church 1 was surpriz'd to see a tradesman, a mechanic, 
step up. 

c. To come forward for some purpose ; to leave 
one’s place and come close to (a person). 

x66» F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 6 He. .suddenly stept 
up to him, and.. laid him dead at his feete. X725 Ds Foe 
i'oy. round World (1840) 88 One of our men stepped up to 
the fellow. 1764 in K. S. Hawker’s Footpr. Far Cormv. 
(1870) 62, 1 made np my mind to. .step up and ask his name 
right out. 2840 Thackeray Barber Cox Jan., ‘A mighty 
wet day, sir,' says I to Mr. Hock, stepping up and making 
my bow. 

i-d .fig. To arise, come suddenly into prominence. 

1577 Hammer Anc. Eccl. Hist ., Socrates it. xxviii. 979 At 
Anttoche in Syria there stept vp an cither hereticke. 1610 
Khou.es Hist. Turks Induct, to Rdr., There stept vp among 
the Turks in Bythinia one Osman or Othoman. 

©. Wrestling. To bring one’s leg up (between 
the opponent’s legs). 

X7*4 Parkyns Inn-Play (ed. 9) 51 Step up with yonr left 
Leg betwixt his Legs. 

£. tram. To bank up in steps. 

xgox S. B. Miles in Geogr. Jrnl. (R.G.S.) XVIII. 480 The 
terraces bring stepped up with revetments wherever the 
natural features of the ground had not availed, to maintain 
the earth in position. 

ff. Electr. To increase the voltage of (a current) 
by means of a transformer. Hence step-up used 
attrib. or as adj. designating a transformer that does 
this. 

*893 Sloane Electr. Diet., Step-up adj., the reverse of 
step-down, xgoa S- Sheldon & H. Mason Alfem.-Currtni 
Machines 154 The autotransformer is used to step-up the 
voltage. .to 500 volts, xgxa Nature 91 Nov. 346/1 One 
method to obtain this is to step up by means of an E.H.T. 
transformer. 

Step, var. Stap Sc. and north., stave of a tub. 

Step-, OE. stiofi- (earlier stSuj. S-, Northumb. 
stiap-j, corresponding to OFris. strap-, stiep - (NFris. 
stjap-, sjap-, stlp-, WFris. stiep-), MLG. (irreg.) 
sttf- (mod. LG. staif-), (M)Do. (irreg.) stief. 
OHG. stittf- (MHG., mod.G, s(ief-), ON. sijnp-, 
(MSw. stiuf stittf- ; mod.Sw. stittf, sty/-; l3a. 
siifi-, stiv-, now superseded by sted-) OTeut. 
*steupo- ; a Com. Teut. combining element (not 
recorded in Gothic), prefixed to terms of relation- 
ship (as son, father, brother) to form designations 
for the degrees of affinity resulting from the re- 
marriage of a widowed parent. The primitive 
sense of the word is indicated by the use of OE. 
stiopbearn, -did (Stejpbaibn, Stepchild) for 
‘orphan*, and by the cognates, OE. dstieped 
bereaved, OHG. stiufm (also ar-, bistiufen ) to 
bereave. Etymologically, stepfather (, stepmother ) 
might be rendered ‘ one who becomes a father 
(mother) to an orphan and stepson ( stepdaughter ) 

‘ an orphan who becomes a son (a daughter) ’ by 
the marriage of the surviving parent. It is un- 
certain which of these two applications of the prefix 
is the original one ; all branches of Teut. (exc. 
Gothic) have both, and also the extended use in 
stepbrother, stepsister. ON. had shortened forms, 
stjhpa stepmother, stjiip-r (modJcel. stjhpi ) step- 
son. In Du. and LG., and in later Scandinavian, 
the p of OTeut. *steupo- is anomalously repre- 
sented by /instead of p. This is prob. not due to 
HG. influence, but to assimilation to the following 
/in the compound stepfather (cf, the early ME. 
form sttfadyr). A solitary OE. example of this 
hnomaly occurs in the form sUfdohtor (quot. 912 


( s.r. Stepdaughter). Occasional forms of the 
I prefix in ME. are slip- (styp-), s/t-, sie-, slappe -. 

, In 1733 Johnson says that stepmother is -the only one of 
the compounds of step • that has survived in general use. At 
, the present day stepfather is hardly less frequently used, 
and stepson, -daughter, -child, . brother , -sister are by no 
means rare, while stepdame occuts in somewhat arcnaistic 
language (chiefly Jtjg.T. In the x6th and i7th_c. a few 
writers employed tne piefii in nonce-formations which would 
now seem tin-Englisb, as step-devil,n term of abhorrence for 
a stepmother ; step-duchess, the stepmother of a duke s 
children; step-lord, one who has the position of a lord with- 
out the true lord's affection for his subjects ; stcp-Tully, one 
v ho a-sumes the function of a Cicero. New formations with 
the prefix, denoting actual iclat ions of affinity, do not appear 
eai Her than the 19th c ; in the latter pait of the century 
they became somewhat common, chiefly as more or less 
, jiicular nonce-words, though one or two of them, as step- 
nephew, -niece, have obtained some cun-ency in serious use. 
The older compounds of step- are in this Dictionary treated 
ns main words ; the following examples illustrate the ex- 
1 tended applications of the prefix from the 16th c. onwards 

1549 Latimer 1st Berm. bef. Edit). VI (Arb.) 30 You 
landelordes, you rentreisers, I maye saye you steplordes, 
you vnnaturall lordes, you baue for your possessions yerely 
1 to much. 1593 G. Harvey Pierce’s Super. Wks. (Grosart) 
1 1. 74 His betters will newer pen such a peec of Latin, who- 
soeuer wer the Stepp-Tully. 1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. l 
it, Was’t euer knowne step-Dutchesse was so milde. 1633 
Cestlie Whore iv. iii. in Ilullen 0 , PL IV.. 283 Oh she was 

■ vertuous, . . But this step-divell doth promise our fall, 1812 
j Miss L. M. Hawkins Ctess 4 Gertrude I. 244 Mr. Ster- 

■ ling, the step-uncle to the countess. x8a5-9 Mrs ; Sher- 
I wood LadyofManorV.xxx ii.349 ‘And. I am heartily glad 
> of it,' said the odd man. . . ‘ I am mu ch mistaken, ifj after all, 

the step-lady [rr. a stepmother] will not prove. the best 
j friend.* 1839 Buegon Life Sir T. Gresham II . vii. 400 Her 
maternal step-grandmother. 1832 Miss Sewell Exp. Life 
1 xi. (1858) 84 She is a step-niece of Major Colston. *868 
L. H. Morgan Syst. Consanguinity (1870) 482 Since the 
step-relationships are not disci iminated. 1876 Mrs. Whit- 
1 ney Sights <$• Insights ii, She is also my cousin ; that is, my 
step-cousin. 1895 Black Briseis ii, I never know what that 
excellent step-papa of mine maybe up to. 1898 Westm. 

, Gas. s Sept. 8/2 Mrs. Neale, step-granddaughter of the wife 
of Lord Nelson. 1900 Mary E.. Wilkins Love of Parson 
Lord 40 Richard Pierce, the squire's step-grandson. 1904 
! Westm. Gas. 4 Jan. 3/s The step-sisteis and step-aunts, 
j 1905 R. Bagot Passport vii. 69 It had amused him to 
[ address no small part of his conversation to his step-niece 
' during these little dinners. 

Stepbairn (stcpbeain), sb. [OE. stiopbearn : 
see Step-. Cf. ON. stjhpbam (Sw. sty/barn, Da. 
st if barn) in sense a.) 

1 1. An orphan. Obs. 

exooo ALlfric Saints' Lives ix. 63 pat mann..steopbear- 
num gehelpe. exx 75 Lamb. Horn. 1x5 He sea! biwerian 
widewan and steopbern. 0 1340 Hampolb Psalter ix. 38 
Til stepbarn pou sail be helpere. 

2. Sc. A stepson or stepdaughter; = Stepchild 2. 

1333 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 40a Suppois sebo wes bot 
hir stepbame as than. 1631 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 76 
And that if any were a Stepbairn, in respect of comfort and 
sense, it were rather myself than His poor bairns. 17*1 J. 
Kelly Sc. Prov. 328 That's the piece the Step-Bairn never 
got. 1909 R. J. Dkumho.vo Faith's Cert, 329 There are no 
step-bairns in the family of God. 

Hence + Stepbairn v. Sc., tram, to treat as a 
step-child. 

1 _x6a6 Birnie Kirk-Bwriall (1833) 34 Why doe they so par- 

| lially step-barne the pursse-miserable poors from such a 
soul-helpe? 

Stepbrother (ste^bryfoi). [See Step-, Cf. 
MHG. stiefbruoder (mod. G. stiefbruder)J\ A son, 
hy a former marriage, of one’s -stepfather or step- 
mother. 

J440 Promp. Pan. 474/1 Stepbrothyr, of the fadyrs syde, 
vie trigenus. Srepbroder, on the modyrs syde, novercatus. 
XS30 Palsgr. 276/1 Stepbrother, beavfrere. 1828 in Web- 
ster. 1868 L. H. Morgan Syst. Consanguinity (1870) 482 
These are step-brothers and step-sisters to the children of 
their mother's sisters, 1869 J. Eadie Galatians 89 If, then, 
the theory of step-brethren or cousins be surrounded with 
difficulties. 2882 Farrar Early Chr, 1. 310 Whether he [re. 
St. James] were a half-brother or only a step-brother of J esus. 

Hence Ste-pbrotherbood. 

x86g J. Eadie Galat. 78 For the theory of step-brother, 
hood, there is no explicit evidence in Scripture. 
Stepchild (ste*p,ljaild). [OE. stiopdld : see 
Step-. Cf. OHG. s tiufehmt (MHG. stiefklnt, 
mod.G. -hind).] 

+ 1. An orphan. Obs. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 43 ponne saegde Sanctus Paulus b*t se 
bixcop naere miltsiende wydewum, ne steopcildum, tie nanutn 
Godes pear fan. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John xiv. 18 Ne lsete ic 
eow steopcild. 01300 E. E. Psalter xciii. 6 Widow and 
comeling slogh J»ai, And stepchildre jiat drape al dai. 

2. A stepson or stepdaughter. 

CX350 Will. Palerne 13T pan studied sche stifly, as step- 
moderes wol alle, To do dernly a despit to here stepchil- 
deren. 1631 [see Stepfather], i 860 L. H. Morgan Syst. 
Consangui miy(z 870) 48a Their children by other wives would 
be my step-chi'ldren. x88g S. Walpole Ld, John Russell 
x.xii 1 - 340 Lord John went down with his children and step, 
children to Buckhurst. 

b. transf. and fig. 

■w* Min. Poems (1B92) 58 Let me no step, 
am he That hope haue in yow, confort & 
50 Lovelich Grail xlviii. 383 Whiles that 
in take, thanne_ was he fo 30 w fadyr ful 
ien that stepchildren that 3e ben, he hath 
Clen. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. V. 266 It 
ids, the step-child [re. the young cuckoo] 
auy violence to its nurse, igu Q, Reu, 
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STEPHANE. 

Jan. 130 The navy has been the step-child of both parlia- 

"stepdame (slc-pd^m). Now arch. Also 4 
stedame. [f. Step- + Dame (sense 8).] A step- 
mother. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 273 Vortymerus deide, 
boru3 venym of his stedame Rowen. 01400 Maun dev. 
(Roxb.) xxv. 120 pai \vedd..paiie stepdames efter pe deed 
of baire faders. 1390 Spenser F. Q. t. v. 39 His cruell step- 
dame. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 279 Where old Cham.. Hid 
Amalthea and her Florid Son, Young Bacchus, from his 
Stepdame Rhea’s eye. 1697 Dm den l ’irg Past. iii. 48 A Step- 
dame too I have, acursed she, Who rules my Hen-peck’d Sire, 
and orders me. 1818 Scott Hrt Midi, ix, Other stepdames 
have tried less laudable means foi clearing the way to the 
succession of their own children. 1894 Lowell tr. K alevala 
in Century Mag. May 27/2 Small and weak my mother left 
me. . In the keeping of the stepdame. 

b. fig. 

X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 5 Foisetingnes all wey 
kypinge pe craft of a stepdamme, he is enmy of mynde. 
1395 Purvey Remonstr. (1851) 137 Nccligence is stepdame 
of lemynge. 1447 Bokenam Seyntys, Marg. 94= To es- 
chewyn prolixyte, Stepdam of fauour. 1563-87 Foxs A. 4 
M. (1596) =57/2 The church of Rome, which of a mother is 
become a stepdame. 1398 Barret Theor. Warres v. ii. 131 
Au ouer commaundihg mount is a stepdame to a fortresse. 
1646 Earl Monm. tr. Biondi's Civil Wars vr. 8 Vertue the 
mother of couiage.. when it meets with desperation the step- 
dame of courage. 1730 T. Boston Mem. xii. 312 The world 
hath been a step dame to me. 1866 Carlyle Remrn. (18S1) 

l. arg What a tragic, treacherous stepdame is vulgar Fortune 
to her children 1 

c. attrib. 

1800 Campbell Lines Grave Suicide 13 To feel the step- 
dame bufferings of fate. 1827 Hebcr Europe 99 And dread 
the step-dame sway of unaccustom’d war. 1837 Carlyle 
Ft. Rev. I.vr. v, Did Nature. .fling thee forth, stepdame- 
like, a Distraction into this distracted Eighteenth Century? 

Stepdaughter (sle-p,d§t3j). [OE. stiopdohtor : 
see Ste?-. Cf. MLG. sttf dodder, Du. stiefdocJiter, 
MHG., mod.G. stiefiochter, ON. stjupddttir (Sw . 
slyfdotter, Da. stifdatter ).] A daughter, by a former 
marriage, of one’s husband or wife. 

0850 Kentish Glosses in Wr.-Wiilcker 88/20 Filiaster. 
steopdohtor. 012 MS. Vesp. Dxtv. If. 170 Prouigiia, stef- 
dobtor. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 103 Theodora \>e 
step-doujterf 1432-50 tr. //i^rfewstappe-dojhter] of Herculens 
Maximianus. 14. . Lai.- Eng. Foe in Wr.-Wulcker 603 Pn- 
%'igna, a stypdowtur. 1381 Pettie tr. Guazzo's Civ. Coni’. 
iii. (1586) 12X In families theie are.. the step Mothei, and 
the steppe Daughter, the Coosins and Allies. i68x Foun- 
tainiiall Hist. Notices (Bannatyiie Club) I. 343 Lady 
Sophia Lindsay, bis stepdaughter. 1791 Boswell Johnson 
an. 1776, Next morning he intioduced me to Mrs. Lucy 
Porter, his step-daughter. 1913 C. Read in Eng. Hist. Rev. 
Jan. 48 Leicester was planning to marry his step-daughtei 
to James. 

Hence Ste'pdaug'h.ter ship . 

1876 Mrs. Whitney Sights 4 Insights xiii, She was keenly 
delicate of her step-daughtership. 

Step-down attrib. or adj. \ see Step v. 21c. 
Stepe, obs. form of Steep. 

Stepell(e, Stepende : see Steeple, Stipend. 
Stepfather (ste-pilacfoi). Forms: 1 st6up- 
fffidaer, atdopfeeder, 4 stifader, -die, steffader; 
4- step- (see Father sb.). [OE. stiopj ‘seder (see 
Step-) = OFris. stiapfeder (NFris. stjdpfader, sjap- 
far , WFris. stiepfader), MLG. stefvadere , Dn. 
stiefvader, OHG. stiuffatcr (MIIG., mod.G. stief- 
vater), ON. stjiipfaberifiw. styjfader. Da. siiffader). 
A man who has mairied one’s mother after one's 
father’s death. 

0825 Epinal Gloss.. 1070 Vitricius , steupfaedaer. C893 
^Elfred Oros. 1. viii. 42 Adipsus [i.e. Oedipus], .agjier 
ofsloh se..his steopfeder, ge his steoppunu. 13.. Sir Beites 
464 Beten ichaue me stifadre WiJj me mace. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) 1. 93 Medus. folowed J?e dedes of Iason J»at 
was his owne steptader. C1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay neon 
iii. 83 It is no lone of a natureill fadei, but it is rigoure of 
a stepfader. 1538 Elyot Diet., Vitricvs, a father in lawe 
or steppefather. 1631 Anchoran Comemus' Gate Tongues 
123 A stepfather, & stepmother, loue not very well their 
steppe sonnes, or steppe children. 1737 Genii. Mag. VII. 
30/2, I am not your own Child, hut was adopted by one of 
your former Husbauds; who. .proved an excellent Step- 
Father to me. 1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xiv. 46 He was 
the stepfather of Arthur of Brittany. 
b. transf. and fig. 

c 1323 Metr. Horn. 123 Hir [«r. the Church’:,] steffader 

m. 1 I the Fend, For igain hir es he uuhende. 1380 W\ clip 
Sel. Whs. III. 33s pis weiward steffadris of mennus soulis. 
1628 Wither Brit. Rememb. v. 128 Who but Stepfathers to 
their Poemes be. 1705 Hickkringill Pricst-cr. it, viii._ 86 
Kings, if they be Wise for themselves will be Nursing 
Fathers,. .not Stepfathers. 1865 Kingsley Herew. xv, 

1 Dare we resist the Holy Father? ’ ‘ Holy step-father, you 
mean." 1888 Bryce Antcr. Commvi. liii. II. 327 [Washing- 
ton] was commonly called by them ‘ The stepfather of his 
country.’ 

Ii c. A father-in-law. (? A conscious misuse.) 
01625 Fletcher Double Man-, iv. i, Pand. [to Juliana, 
his daughter-in-law] A word or two of a kind step-father I’ll 
have put in. 

Hence Ste'pfatherly a. 

19x2 Nation. 23 Mar, X012/1 His step-fatherly rule does 
not kill even his own officialism. 

II Stephane (steToenf). Antiq. [Gr. areipivi], 
related to ar 4<j>avos crown.] A kind of diadem or 
coronet, represented in statuary as worn by the 
goddess Here and other deities; also worn by 
military commanders. 



STEPHAJSTAL. 


STEPPING. 


1847 Leitcii Ir. C. 0 . Miiller's Anc. Art § 425. 505 The 
three figures on vases with high stephane (oyxos ?) seem to be 
statues in the stage costume of Hercules, Hermes and a third. 
1858 Birch Anc, Pottery I. 407 Hern, is adorned with the 
stephane, or diadem. 187s F. Hubei- ir tr. Guhl 4 ■ /Cotter's 
Life Greeks 4 Romans 235 The helmets of the common 
soldieis were generally without ornaments, those of the 
officers only being decorated with figures or patterns ,• the 
cap, visor, and stephane were frequently covered with these. 
Stephanial (stifei-nial), a. [f. Stephanion + 
-al.] Of or pertaining to the stephanion. 

189X Century Diet. A stephanial point. 

Stephanie (stifarnik), a. Craniometry, [a. 
F. stfp/ianique : see Stephanion and -ic.] Per- 
taining to the stephanion. 

1878 Hartley tr. Tqpinards Anthrop. it. ii. 249 The su- 
perior and maximum fiontal or Stephanie diameter upon 
the temporal ridge. 1884 J. G Garson in frill. Anthrop. 
Inst. XIV. 129 Viewed fiotn the norma frontalis, the arch 
of the top of the cranium is markedly flat, giving the Ste- 
phanie region a somewhat angular appearance. 

|| Stephanion (sUIft'nfyfa). Craniometry. PI. 
-ia, -ions. [inod.L. use of Gr. arepiviov, dim. 
of aTttyavtys crown.] The point where the coronal 
suture crosses the temporal ridge. 

1878 Bartley tr. Topinards AnthroJ>. u. ii. 248 Whose 
two measuring points are the slephamoiis at the union of 
the temporal ridge and the coronal suture. 1886 A. Mac- 
alister in Jrnl. Anthrop. Inst, XVI. 22 A transverse green 
band of staining mosses the bone above the frontal emi- 
nences from stephanion to stephanion. 1902 Duckworth 
Ibid, XXXII. 142 In the coronal suture on each side at and 
below the stephania. 

Stephanite (steTansit). Min. [ad.G. stepha- 
nit (Haidinger, 1845), named after the Archduke 
Stephan of Austria : see -ite.] Stilpliantimonide 
of silver, black in colour and very brittle. 

1849 J. Nicol Man. Min. 493. *877 Raymond Statist. 
Mines 4 Mining 195 A 50-foot quartz-vein, carrying dis- 
seminated stephanite. 

Stephanome (ste-fanemm). [irreg. f. Gr. ark- 
<pava-s crown (taken in tile sense of Cobona 1) + 
-viyos distributor.] An instrument for measuring 
the angular dimensions of fog-bows, halos, etc. 

1889 Times 21 Mar. 3/3 The stephanome. .is used for 
measuring the angular size of halos, fog-bows, and glories 
at the Ben Nevis Observatory. *890 Land. etc. Philos. 
Mag. Ser. v. XXIX. 454 note, A stephanome, consists of a 
graduated bar, at one end of which the eye is placed, and 
in which slides a cioss-bar carrying certaifi projections. 
With its aid faint objects, for which a sextant would be 
useless, may be measured to within 5'. 

t Stephanophore. Obs. rare - 1 . [ad. Gr. 

<TTe<p avo<j> 6 pos wearing a crown, f. aritpavo-s crown 
+ - 0 < 5 /ioy (related to <\>ipav to bear).] (See quot.) 
1624 Darcie Birth of Heresies xii. 51 The Herculenn Pon- 
tifes, called for this reason Steplianophores, as wearing a 
Crowne vpon their heads. 

Stephanotis (steftnffii-tis). [mod.L., a. Gr. 
aretpavcoris fem. adj., fit for a crown or wreath, f. 
aritpavos crown.] 

1 . || a. Bot. A genus of tropical asclepiadaceous 
twining shrubs having fragrant white flowers, b. 
A plant of this genus } a flower of such a plant. 

1870 Disraeli Lothair xxxi, The voice was as sweet as 
the stephanotis. 188a Cornk. Mag. Apr. 390 With a sprig 
of stephanotis in his buttonhole. 

2 . A perfume said to be prepared from the flowers 
of Stephanotis Jloribunda, 

1907 H. Wyndham Flare of .Footlights xvii, A sickly 
odour of stephanotis arose from It [the letter]. 

Stephne, obs. form of Steven sb?- 
Stepilfl, obs. forms of Steeple. 

Stepille, obs. Sc. form of Staple sb? 

*597 in Sfialding Club Misc. I. Pref. 53 Joggis, Stepillis, 
and Lockis. 

step-ladder. [Step rA] A ladder which 
has flat steps instead of rungs. 

* 75 * Hist. Acc. Hew Fatesl etc. 49 Step Ladders were 
fixed against the Wall of the Park [Richmond] in divers 
Parts. 1795 Helen M. Williams Lett. France II. 12 (Jod.) 
One of the secrets of Robespieire’s government was to em- 
ploy as the step-ladders of his ambition, men whose cha- 
racters were marked with opprobrium. 1830 Miss Mn *ord 
Village. Ser. iv. 339 The staircase.. is as much like a step, 
ladder 111 a dai k corner as any thing well can be. 1904 May 
Sinclair Div. Fire 22 Standing on a step-ladder and fum- 
bling in the darkness for a copy of Demosthenes, 
b. attrib. 

j 9 ?® Graphic 21 Mar. 13 The chemise and step- 
ladder patterns [qf sleeve] are the two.. most insistent 
applicants for our favour. Ibid., Step-ladder sleeves are 
distant relatives of the Kimono. 

Steple, obs. form of Steeple, 

Stepless (ste-ples), a. [f. Step sb. + -less.] 
Having no step or steps. 

1827 Darley Sylvia 20 You might as well climb the step- 
lessair and catch that voice., as overtake my Sylvia. 
Steply, variant of Steeply a. 

Stepmother (ste'pmsSoi), sb. Also i stdop-, 
48tip-, 5 atappe-, Caxlon styfe- (after Du.). [OE. 
steopniSdor : see Step-. Cf, OFris. stiepmoder 
(NFris. stjap -, WFris. stiep-), MLG, sttfmoder, 
Du. stiefmoeder , OHG. stiufmuoter (MHG. stief- 
muoter, mod.G. - mutter ), Sw. slyfmoder, Pa. stif- 
moder .] 
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1 . A woman who has married one’s father after 
one’s mother’s death. 

c 725 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) N 167 Nouerca, steopmoder. 
£-893 /Elfred Oros, 111. vii. § 2 Heo was Philippuses steop- 
modor. 1 1205 Lay. 222 He aef heo his stepmoder For 
j>on lofe of his broker. Ibid. 14421 Heore steopmoder. 
c 1290 A". Hug . Leg. 47/8 Stepmoder is selde guod. c 1305 
St. Swithin m E. E. P. (1862) 45 Seint Edwaroes fader was 
}>at his stipmoder a-slou^. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 104 My 
Stepmoder for an hate, Whichtoward mesche hath begonne, 
Forschop me. 1432-50 tr. Htgden (Rolls) V. 273 His stappe- 
modyr. 1471 Caxton Reatyell (Sommer) 83 His styfe- 
moder. 1562 J. Hey wood Prov. 4 - Epigr. (1867) 195 Thy 
fathers second wife, thy steppe mother. 1598 Bernard tr. 
Terence's Hccyra 11. i, With one consent all stepmothers 
hate their daughters in law. x6xx Shaks. Cymb. 1. 1. 71 You 
shall not finde me (Daughter) After the slander of most 
Step-motheis, Euill-ey’d vnto you. a 1692 Siiadwell Vo- 
lunteers 1. it, What is that Fathers Wife of kin to you? 
Clara. My true Stepmother. 1865 Le Fanu Guy Deverell 
iv. I. 51 His mother indeed she was not; but only the step, 
mother of his deceased wife. xgx4 J. Mackay Ch. in High- 
lands ii. 49 A man might marry his stepmother. 

b. transf. Said of a bird that hatches another 
bird’s eggs. 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 97 b, So soone as those yong can 
hears but their. .Natiue Dams note, they leaue their Step, 
mother or Nurses [the Partridge’s] foode by and by. 27x1 
Addison Sped. No. 121 p x Tne young, upon the sight of 
a pond, immediately ran into it ; while the step-mother, with 
all imaginable anxiety, hovered about the borders of it. 
28x5 Stephens in Shaw's Gen. Zool. IX, 1. 76 The bird often 

E roves a mother and step-mother at the same time, by 
ringing into life the whole brood. 

O. fig. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love in. ix. (Skeat) 86 My dul wit 
is hindred by stepmother of foryeting. [Cf. Higdcn Polycltr. 
(Rolls) I. 5 Novercante oblivious.] 1396-7 in ling. Hist. 
Rev. (1907) XXII. 296 Qwan |>e chirche of Yngelond began 
to dote in lemporalte aftir her stepmodir J>e grete chirche 
of Rome. 01x400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. (1867) 
13 Ydillnes es. .stepmodire and stamerynge agaynes gude 
thewes. 1426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 1598s The step- 
moder off vertu, And ful enmy to cryst ihesu, Wych callyd 
ys 1 Prosperyte *. 1430-40 — Bochas 11. ii. (1554) 44 Flat- 
tery Which is a stepmother called.. To all vertue. 1646 J. 
Hall Iloras Vac. 15 He seem’d to carry Reason along with 
him, who called Nature Step-mother, m that she gives us 
so small a portion of Time. 1659 N. R. Prov., Eng, Fr. etc. 
32 Fortune to one is a mother, another a step-mother, 2664 
Evelyn Sylva (1679) 18 Ail sort of Clay, is held but a step- 
mother to Trees. £2693 J. Miller Descr. New York 
(1843) 10 New York, in these [necessaries], is not unkind; 
but though a stepmother to those who come from England, 
yet furnishes them. .plentifully. 1705 Hickeringili. Priest- 
cr. 11. v. 56 Happy we, that Her Majesty does not behave 
Her self like a Step-mother to the Moderate Party. 1913 
Contemp. Rev. June 827 The monasteiy had got the ciedit 
of founding a school, but had really been a stepmother to it, 
tjuasi-adj. 17x5 Ciiapi'elow Right Way to le Rich (1717) 
8x Turn'd naked into a f» owning step-mother world. 

d. attrib, as stepmother dole, f skive (with refer- 
ence to the stinginess ascribed to stepmothers). Also 
Comb, stepmother-in-law. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 361/2 A Stepmoder schyfe, colh-ida. 
1847 C. Bronte fane Eyre xxxi, Nature.. forgetting her 
usual stinted stepmother dole of gifts, had endowed this, 
her darling, with a granddame’s bounty. 1904 Veruey 
Menu II. 133 Eleanor, Countess of War wick., stepmother- 
in-law to the Protector's daughter. 

2 . dial. a. More fully, stepmother's blessing’, an 
agnail. 

x8x8 Wjlbraham Chcsh, Gloss., Stepmother's Blessing, a 
little reverted skin about the nail, often called a back friend. 
x86a C. C. Robinson Dial. Leeds 421 Stepmothers , hang- 
nails. 

b. (Sec quot.) 

1828 Carr Oaven Gloss., Step-mother , the name given 
to the flowers of the violet in general, but more particularly 
to those of the viola tricolor, pansies or liearts-ease, etc. 
Hence Stepmother v. trans., («) to provide with 
a stepmother ; ( 3 ) to behave as a stepmother to. 
Stepmotherly a., pertaining to or characteristic 
of a stepmother; hence Ste •pmotherllness. 

1848 [M. W. Savage] Bachelor of Albany 210 [The cook] 
obliged her barbarous mistress to abandon v her step- 
motherly designs. 2860 WraxallZ^ in Sea viij. 192 The 
Acephalabave not been treated by her [Nature] in such a 
step-motherly fashion as might be supposed from their 
headless condition. 1887 Augusta Wilson At Mercy of 
Tiberius vii. When I want my children step-mothered I will 
let you know. 1894 Kate K. Ide in Advance (Chicago) 
22 Mar., A good grandmother, whose grandchildren had 
become step-mothered. 2892 Jane Barlow Irish Idylls ill. 
41 He knows what ills forthwith await him, what step- 
motherliness of barren earth. 1896 E. A. King Ital. High- 
ways 63 Alma Mater is but step-motherly to her daughters 
in our own country. 

t Ste’pony. Obs, Also 7 stepponi, -ony, 
stipone,stiponie, stipony, 8 step on ey, stepany, 
stepney. [Of obscure origin ; possibly a use of 
Stepney, the name of a parish in the East of London 
(cf. quot. 1656).] A kind of raisin-wine, made 
from raisins with lemon-juice and sugar added. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Stipone , a kind of sweet compound 
liquor, drunk in some places of London in the summertime. 
1664 Ethrrrdge Comical Rev. v. iv, Do notyou understand 
the mystery of Stiponie, Jenny? 1669 Sir K- Digby's 
Closet Opened 224 To make Stepponi. 167a Hannah Wool- 
ley Queen-like Closet t. (2684} 29 To make Raisin-Wine or 
Stepony. 2676 Poor Robin's . Intel!. 21-28 Apr. 3/3 Then 
comes in the faculty of spunging Stipony, and of enfl&ming 
the reckoning as occasion shall require. 0x700 B. E. Diet. 
Cant. Crew, Steppony, a Decoction of Raisins of the Sun, 
pnd Lemons it; Conduit-water, sweetned with Sugar and 


Bottled up. 17x7 Poor Robin July B 2 b, They drink.. 
Chocolate,.. Stepany, Tea. 1726 Diet. Rust. (ed. 3), Wine- 
Raisin or Stepony may be thus made [etc.]. 1785 Grose 
Diet. Vulgar T., Stepney. 

steppage (ste-ped^). Path. [a. F. steppage 
(Charcot), T. stepper to step (racing term), ad. E. 
Step v. : see -age.] A peculiar high-stepping gait 
characteristic of certain nervous diseases. 

1898 Syd. Soc. Lex. 1900 Church & Peterson Nervous 
4- Mental Dts. (ed. 2) 300. 

steppe (step). Also 7-9 step. [a. Russian 
CTenL. Cf. F., G. steppe. ] 

1. One of the vast comparatively level and tree- 
less plains of south-eastern Euiopc and Siberia. 

1671 [S. Collins] Pres. St. Russia xviii. 82 Going towards 
the more Southern paits of Syberia, you shall see a Wilder- 
ness called the Step. 1720 Whitworth Acc. Russia (1758) 
229 The place being on the step, or desert. 1762 tr. Busch- 
ings Syst. Geog. I. 478 '] he Steppe, or wide deseit plain of 
Astracan,..is a dreary waste. 183a I.ylll Princ. Geol. 1 . 
319 The great steppe of Tauary.ris unexplored. 2876 
Burnaby Ride to Khiva xxvi. 240 The Turkomans and 
other nomad races in the steppes often attribute a disease 
or illness to the devil. 

2. transf. An extensive plain, usually treeless. 

1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville (2849] 61 These great 

steppes, which range along the feet of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 1842 Loudon hnbmban Hort, 43 Saline steppes, 
where the soil is impiegnated with salt, but where the foliage 
is not influenced by a saline atmosphete. 1878 A. K. John- 
ston Africa ii. 20 These rocky steppes possess but few 
stteams. X903 W. R. Fisher tr. Schtmpcr's Plant Geog. 
552 The steppe of the Hungarian plain exhibits dost cli- 
matic similarity to that of South Rusbia. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as steppe bird, country, 
district , fauna, horse , lake, land, -travelling’, 
steppe oat, the mantil (Pelts manul or caudaius ) ; 
steppe-murrain = Rinderpest ; steppe rue, the 
plant Peganum liar mala, the seeds of which aie 
sometimes eaten as a narcotic. 


2884 H. Seehoiim Hist. JJiit. Birds II. 334 Richard's 
Pipit is essentially a *xteppe bird. 2883 Riverside Nat. Hist. 
(2888) V. 462 The ‘"Steppe Cat. .of Bokhara, igix Mari-i r 
Anthrop. iv. 106 A belt of grassland or "steppe-country. 
2003 W. R. Fisher tr. Schimper's Plant Geog. 594 "Steppe 
districts. 2898 A rcluxol. 7 ml, Ser. 11. V. 284 The Tundra 
fauna [had] given place to the "Steppe fauna. 1877 C. Geikii: 
Christ xxv. (2879) 272 'I heir lean and untiring "steppe horses. 
1902 Gcogr. frnl. (R.G.S.) XVIII. 92 A typical "stippc- 
lake, xgox Wide World Jllag.V 1 . 444/2 The "steppe lands 
..in Western Siberia. 1865 Aihenaum 7 Oct. 473/2 Pul- 
monary and "steppe murrain. x88x Span's F.ncycl. Industr. 
Arts etc. tv. 1324 Syrian or "Steppe Rue. 1890' R. Uoldkb- 
wood* Col. Reformer xvi, The monotony of Austialiati 
"steppe-travellmg. 

Hence Steppe-ful nonce-zud. 

1857 Dui-rr.iiiN Lett. High Lat. 37 [He] could let me have 
a steppe-ful of horses if I desired. 

Steppe ; see Steep a., Stap sb. 

Stepped (stept), (ppl.) a. [AStep sb. and v. + 
-ed.] Having a step or stepB ; formed in a series 
of steps (see Step v. 12 ). 

2833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. § x8co In this style we have 
the simple gable of two lines . . and the stepped gable, x86x 
Berest. Hope Engl. Cathedr. v. X55 The more grandiose 
yet theatrical form of the stepped bema. 1869 Rankink 
Mach. 4 Millworh iv. 9 150 Stepped Teeth... A wheel with 
stepped teeth. 1875 M c Ilwraitii Guide Wigtowush. 62 The 
stepped path on the cliflf. 1875 Knight Diet. Met It. 
Stepped Gage, one having a series of notches which may fit 
varying sizes of holes. Ibid., The stepped key was shown in 
Rountree’s lock, English patent, 1790, x88x E. Wilson 
Egypt of Past 24 The stepped pyramid. 2893 J. A. R. 
Munro in A thenxum 4 N ov. 632/2 The inscribed field of the 
architrave, .occupies the top of the blocks above a stepped 
surface. 2898 M. Hewlett Forest Lovers xiv. There are 
three ravines about it, with a stepped path through each to 
the Castle. 


Stepper (ste-pai). [f. Stli? v. + -erL] 

1. A horse with good paces and showy action. 
Often with adj., good, sure, etc. ; cf. High-btefpeb. 

1833 Sir G. Stehien Search of Horse ii. 32 If he is 
1 a beautiful stepper ', you will find that he has the action 
of a peacock. 1830 Smedlev Frank Fail leg h xl. 330 ' By 
Jove 1 wbat splendid steppers ! ’ was Lawless's exclamation, 
as I drove up. 2908 A. Kinross Joan ofGarioch x. (xoix) 
44 A quiet closed brougham passed by drawn by two fiery 
Hungarian steppers. 

2. slang, a. The treadmill, b. pi. The feet. 

x85x-6x Mayhew Land. Labour III. 380 These thoughts 

used to come over me when I was * on the stepper that is, 
on the wheel. *833 Househ, Words VIII. 75 The feet are 
steppers. 2874 Slang Diet. 309 Stepper, the treadmill. 

3. colloq. ==> step-girl (Step sb. 18 ). 

2884 All Vr. Round 18 Oct. e 9/2 Door-step cleaners — 
known among themselves and their own class as steppers. 

Sfceppie, obs. variant of Steepy a. 

Stepping (ste'pirj), vbl. sb, [f. Step v. + -ingL] 

1. The action of Step v. ; an instance of this. 

c 1394 P. PI. Crede 649 per is no waspe in J>is werlde Jiat 
will wilfulJoker styngen For stappyng [v.r. stamping] on a 
too of a. styncande frere. 2380 HTollvband Treas. Fr. Tong, 
Marckement //Krw/riv, asteppingforward. 2663 J. Spencer 
Prodigies (2665) x 3 ° Nature's voluntary errors and steppings 
out other more common road of Operation. 1833 T. Mit- 
chell Acham. of Aristoph. 198 note , The Homeric word 
irhiaoavzo, which in the Odyssey . .is applied to the stepping 
of mules. 2873 M. Arnold God 4 Bible 72 Existence, again, 
means a stepping forth. 

f b. pi. Footsteps, footprints. Obs. 

*575 Gascoigne Posies, focasia v. v, Leade the waye 
Into the stonie rockes and highest hilles, Where fewest 
trackes of steppings may be spyde. 1383 Mflbancke 

U« 
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Philotimus T ij, It is a custome of purloining burglairers, t 
to strew pepper in the tract of their stepping!. 1647 H. More 
Song of Saul 1. ii. 82 Though short he fall of old Corvinos 
age. His stepping! with the other footsteps fit. j 

•f 0. pi. Gradual advances. Obs. % I 

*651-3 Teb. Taylor Serm.for Year ( i6;3) 54 Still the , 
Flood crept by little steppings and invaded more by bis 
progressions than he lost by fats retreat, 
d. Places on which, to step. rare. 

1834 Mills# Sck. 4 Sckm. xvii. (1858) 370 That common 
sense. .which enables men to pick their stepping prudently 
through the journey of life. 

2 . cottar. + a. pi. Steps, stairs. Also, stone for 
making steps. Obs. 

1608 Willet Hcxapla Exod. 453 All steppings vp [to the 
altar] being forbidden. 1675 in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(1886) II. r« Item for Steppings 70 and i foot at seven 
shilling! per foot. 

b. ft . «= Stepping-stones, dial . 

1796 W. H. Marshall Yerksh. (ed. 2) II. 347- 
o. A ?cutt. A rabbet taken out of the de&dwood, 
for the heels of the timbers to step on. 

1805 Shipwrights Vade-M. 135. 1874 Theable Naval 
A rjtit. 195 At present, however, the cants are heeled against 
the keel and dead wood without any such stepping. 

3 . Surveying-. A method of ascertaining the 
horizontal measnre of a slope by extending the 
chain horizontally in a series of successive positions 
resembling a flight of steps. 

x888 B. H. Brough Mine. Sum. 15 The process is called 
stepping, and, on steep ground, may he carried on by half- 
ebatns, or even shorter distances. 

4 . atlrib ^ as stepping-board, . -line, - piece , - place , 
-wheel', stepping-off place jocular, the place at 
the end of the world, whence one steps off into 
vacancy ; stepping-stile = step-stile. 

1843 Penny CyeL XXV. 150/1 The tread-wheel is similar 
to a common water- wheeL Upon its circumference are 
■'stepping-board!. 1846 A. Young Naut. Diet. 30 Beardiug- 
it'rts, ..often called the 'stepping-line. *893 Mbs. Custer , 
Tenting on Plains 21 In my mind, Texas then seemed the 
♦stepping-off place. *879 Cassells Ttckn. Educ. III. 83 ! 
[Ship-building.] It is usual. .to fit a ‘ ♦stepping piece 18*4 
Scott Redgauntlei xiii. By knowing exactly where certain 
♦stepping-places and holdfasts were placed. 1791 Charlotte 
Smith CtUstina (ed. 2) II. 209 She then went into the park 
over the 'stepping stile. 187a Jenkinson Guide Engl. Lakes 
(1879) z 43 A stepping-stile leads into the field. 1884 A. 
Griffiths Chron. Newgate II. iv. 168 The newly-invented 
tread- wheels, or 'stepping wheels, as they were at first called. 

Stepping-stone. Also 4 stoppyngston, 7 
Sc. stopping stone, stepping ston. [Stepping 
vbl.sb.] 

1 . A stone for stepping upon. a. A stone placed 
in the bed of a stream or on mnddy or swampy 
ground, to facilitate crossing on foot. Chiefly 
plural , referring to a row or line of such stones. 

c 1325 Gloss. IV. de Biibesw. In Wright Vac. 159 S[t]ep- 
ing-stones passuerts. c *340 Nominate (Skeat) 515 Caliow 
fusil et passutr. Flynt firehiron stoppyngston. 1530 (see 
Sixer], 1379 Nottingham Rtc. IV. 189 Steppingstones to 
be sett be tweene Frear Poole. 1603 Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 
Sa6/z Pass and to ane grenedyk besouth the stopping stanes 
of the Ile-ark. 1633 Lamont Diary (Maid. Club) oz The 
water.. ran away some of the stapping stons at Nether 
Largo. x68a 0 . Heywooo Diaries (1881) IL 303 Going 
over stepping stones at a brook. 1733 Swift On Poetry 169 
lake stepping Stones to save a Stride, la Streets where 
Kennels are too wide. *815 Scott Guy M. viii, Once he 
(the Dominie] fell into the brook crossing at the stemping- 
stones. 1833 Tennyson Miller's Dau. 5^. The tall flag- 
flower that sprung Beside the noisy steppingstones. 183a 
E, W. Benson in Life (1899) I. iii. no, I reached the Abbey 
by the stepping-stones. 1899 Crockett Kit Kennedy 189 
Kit crossed the brook at the stepping-stones. 

b. A raised stone on which the foot can be 
placed to facilitate a climb or ascent ; spec. * a horse- 
block’ (Halliwell). rare in literal sense : see a. 

1837 Dickens Picleto. xxviii, The stile- .was full three 
feethigh, and had only a couple of stepping-stones. 184X 
James Brigand xl. He sat down on one of the stepping, 
stones placed to aid travellers in mounting their horses. 

c. transf. A place for a break of journey. 

1849 Noad Electricity {ed. 3 104) The intermediate clouds 
serving as intermediate conductors, or stepping-stones as it 
were for the electric fluid. 1836 Stanley Sinai % Pal. xii. 
398 ' Chittim’ thus became the first stepping-stone to 
the isles of the West. r88o A. R. Wallace 1st. Life 274 
Some islands may have intervened between them [the Gala, 
pagos] and the coast, and have served as stepping-stones by 
which the passage to them, of various organisms would be 
greatly facilitated. 

_ 2 . fig. Something that is used as a means of rising 
in the world, or of making progress towards some 
object; often, aposition, office, or the like, thatserves 
to afford opportunity for farther advancement. 

1653 Baxter Christian Concord 47 Some Ministers lately 
put in, are young, weak, and indiscreet, and fit matter for 
them to contemn, and modestly to make stepping stones to 
their own reputation. 1713 Chappelow Right Way to be 
Rich (1717) 165 She has. .made them stepping-stones to her 
own grandeur. *773 W. Eden in Tesse Sehvyn g Contemp . 
(1844) III. 50 His office . .would suit our friend Hare exactly, 
as an introduction or stepping-stone to something better. 
1806 G. Rose Diaries (i860) I L 248 [They] would see through 
tt too clearly to allow themselves to be made stepping-stones 
r Si* 11 Lordship* to mount into power by. 1830 Tennyson 
In Menr.i, 1 held it truth . . That men may rise on stepping. 

their dead selves to higher things. 1835 Macaulay 
Iris/. Eng.xl. HI. 49 Those obstacles his genius had turned 
into stemping stones. 1884 H. Sweet in 13 th A ddr. Phi lot . 
hoc. 83 Such a shorthand would serve as a stepping-stone 


from the ordinary Roman alphabet to such a one as Bell’s 
Visible Speech. 1891 Speaker it July tffi A typeofsnob- 
bery which regards the established religion as a stepping- 
stune to respectability. x8g8 R. B. O’Brien Parnell I. vit * 
168 Agrarian revolution was to be made the stepping-stone 
to separation from England. 

Ste-ppy, tt. rare. [f. Step sb. 4 -r.j Full of steps. 

z88a Mk&B. M. Csea&B.oPtoper Pride 1 . 11.25 The narrow, 
sun-scorched, steppy streets of Valetta. 

-f- Ste*psire. Obs. rare. = Stepfather, 
k.. Sir Bettes 3464 Alse glad he was of hire. Of his 
damme, ase of is stipsire. 1381 Studley Seneca s Hercules 
(Etxus it. 193 b. His former Stepsiers stocke heereby the 
overthrow snail haue. 

Stepsister (ste'psistsi). [See Step-. Cf, Dn. 
siiefzuster, MHG., mod.G. sttefschwester , Sw. 
styfsyster , Da. stifsaster .] A daughter of one’s 
stepfather or stepmother. 

c 1440 Promp. Pam. 474/1 Stepsystyr. 1530 Palsgr. 276/1 
Stepsustre, belle settr. 18*8 in Webster. z 868 [see Step- 
brother], 1883 Miss M. Betham-Edwards Disarmed .xxx, 
Throwing his arms round his step-sister’s neck. 19x0 C. N. 
& A. M. Williamson Love $■ Spy 1. L 10 Di and I are only 
step-sisters. 

Stepson (ste'psnn). Also r steop-, 5 styp-. 
[OE. stbpsunu : see Step-. Cf. Dn. stiefzoon , 
MLG. stefsone, OHG. sliufsun (MUG. stiefsun, 
G. - sohn ), ON. stjiipsonr (Sw. styfson , Da. stiffen).] 
A son, by a former marriage, of one’s husband or 
wife. 

cy*s Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) Faro Filiaster, steopsunu 
893 [see stepfather], c 1150 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 338/3 
Priuinignus [sic], stepsune. c 1203 Lay. 32138 Yuor wes his 
step-sune. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1412 Tibery is stepsone 
after him com. 14.. Lat.-Eng. Voc. ill Wr.-Wulcker 605/4 
Prmignus, a stypsone. 1490 Caxton Eneydos lxv. 164 
Lauyne..retoumed ..to her stepsone ascanius. 1370 Levins 
Manip. 164/26 A step son ,priuignus. 1631 W eever A tic. 
Funeral Mon. 2 loThis Queene [J oan] endured some troubles 
In the raigne of her Stepsonne King Henry the. fift. 1707 
Holchoft tr. Stoiierg's Trap. (ed. 2) II. xlvii. 119 The 
stepson of S\lla. 1870 Freeman Norm. Cong. (ed. 2) I. vi. 
452 Where lus banished step-sons were being brought up as 
his possible rivals. 1873 Morley Voltaire 2 Calvin, again, 
like some stem and austere step-son of the Christian God. 

Stepull(e, stepyl(l(e, obs. ff. Steefle sb . 1 
Step-up atlrib. or adj. : see Step v. 28 g. 

Ster, obs. form of Star, Steer, Stir. 

-ster, suffix. (Forms: 1 -istrea, -estre, later 
-ystre, -istre, 2-4 -estre, 4-5 -estir, 5 -ister, 4-7 
-star(e,4-5 -estere, -stere, 4- -ster), correspond- 
ing to MLG- -{e)ster, (M)Du. and mod.Fris. -ster, 
represents a WGer. type - strjffn -, forming feminine 
agent-nouns, prob. a derivative of the OTeut, -slro- 
forming nouns of action, as in ON. bcikstr masc., 
act of baking, OHG. galstar neut., incantation. 

The existence of the suffix is not attested for High Ger- 
man, OS. or OFris. ; the supposed examples sometimes cited, 
OHG. svagastria lance, agalastra (OS. agastrid ) magpie, 
OS. hamstra marmot, ramestra some plan t, are very doubt- 
ful ; even if the suffixbe formally identical with the agential 
suffix, it has not the same function. In Du. -ster regularly 
forms feminine agent-nouns corresponding to masculines iu 
-er, e. g. schrijfster fern, of schrijver a writer. In MLG., 
and in mod.Fris., although most of the nouns in -tier are 
fem., several occur as masc., e.g. MLG. bedriegster deceiver, 
Nl'tis. grewsfer gravedigger, ivawster weaver. 

In the original types of the formation the suffix was prob. 
preceded by the thematic vowel of the word to which it was 
attached, thus becoming - astijon - istrjou , t.ustrjon.. In 
the historical forms, however, there is no evidence of this 
(unless in the OE. byrdistrse : see below) } in Du. and Frit, 
the suffix is -ster without prefixed vowel; in MLG. usually 
-ster, sometimes -ester, app. merely for euphony. In OE. 
it is *stre, which does not produce umlaut, though it is often 
added to a stem containing an umlaut-vowel. 

In OK - estre was freely used to form fem. agent- 
nouns, in exactly the same manner in which -e/e 
(-er !) was used to form masc. agent-nouns. Thus 
it was appended to the pres.-stems of verbs, as in 
Ikrestre female teacher, hoppestre female dancer, 
and to certain monosyllabic nouns of action as in 
sangesire songstress, seamestre sempstress, lybbestre 
female poisoner or witch. In a few instances fem. 
agent-nouns were formed by the substitution of 
-estre for the masc. suffix -a (:— -jon ), as in ligeng- 
estre fem. of bigenga cultivator, worshipper, web- 
bestre (Webster) beside webbe as fem. of webba 
weaver. Lattiow , leader, functionally an agent-n. 
though without agential suffix, gave rise to a fem. 
lastlezvestn. An anomalous formation is hnntigeslre 
(instead of *huntestre) huntress, which occurs once 
as a variant reading for huntiege. 

In C)E. the suffix may be said to have retained its 
original function, for the few instances in which it 
is used as a masculine are renderings of Latin 
designations of men exercising functions which 
among the English were peculiar to women, as 
byrdistrse embroiderer (gl. blaciarius, primicu- 
larius ), bu'cestre baker (gl. ptstor), slamestre tailor 
(gl. sartor), wsescestre washer (gl . fullo). 

I11 northern ME., however, pet Ii. owing to the fre- 
quent adoption hymen oftradeslikeweaving, baking, 
tailoring, etc., the suffix came very early to be used, 
indiscriminately with -as 1 , as an agential ending 
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irrespective of gender ; thus in the Cursor Mu/idi 
(a 1300) demestre (see Dempster) appears instead 
of deme/ e (Deemeb), a judge, bemestre instead of 
bemer a trumpeter. It is probable that -ster was 
often preferred to -er as more unambiguously 
referring to the holder of a professional function, as 
distinguished from the doer of an occasional act. 
In Scotland, baxter and Webster survived as mascu- 
lines down to the 19th c. The only word of this 
formation that in Scotland has remained exclusively 
feminine is Sewsteb. 

In the south the suffix continued to be predomi- 
nantly feminine throughout the ME. period. The 
OE. formations, baxter, seamster, tapster, were in 
southern English usually feminine before 1500; 
many new designations of occupation, originally 
feminine, arose in ME., as bellringestre, hordestre 
treasurer {Winteney Rule St. JBe/iet, 13th c.), 
hotestre fem. of hot ere commander (Ayenbite), brew- 
ster, dy ester , lit ster, throwster, huckster', also spin- 
ster, which alone of the group has survived (though 
with change of sense) solely as a feminine. A few 
feminines in - estere were formed to correspond to 
masculines in -er(e of French origin : fruitestere, 
tumbestere, tumblestere, wafrestere. As a feminine 
suffix of purely agential import, -ster was in the 
14th c. still used for new formations by some writeis, 
but was generally replaced by the French -cresse. 
Thus MS. Bodl. 2 77 of the Wyclif Bible lias chesis- 
tcr, daunster, dxvelster, weilster, where other copies 
have cheseresse , daunseresse (teperesse), dwelleresse, 
•weilcresse. 

From the 16th c. onwards the older words in -ster, 
so far as they survived, have been regarded as 
masculines, and several of them have given lise to 
feminines in -err, as backstress, seamstress, songstress, 
huckstress. I21 the modern English period the suffix 
has been very productive, but it is doubtful whether 
any of the new formations are really derived from 
veibs ; in every instance in which this would be 
formally possible there is a sb. of the same form as 
the vb., and the derivative is (in 'present feeling at 
least) associated rather with the sb. than the vb. 
so in gamester, rhymester (late 16th c.), drugster 
(1611 ; but cf. druggistef), and the much later 
dabster, jokester, punster, trickster, tipster. The 
formation here imitates that of trade designations ; 
hence the disparaging sense, e.g. in rhymester, 
jokester, as compared with rhymer, joker. An 
anomalous use is that in rubster (1 7th c.) something 
used to rub with. 

In the 1 6th c. two formations on adjs. occur : 
youngster (after which oldster was formed later) and 
lezvdster. 

f Ste-racle. Obs. Forms: 5 staraele, 6 
sterakel, sterracle, stiraolo, 5-6 steraole. [Of 
obscure origin : possibly f. Stare v., after spectacle."] 
A spectacle, show. Also with play on miracle. 

c 1440 Jacob's Well 105 To gon to wakys & to wrestlynges, 
to daunsynges & to steraclys. 14. . Pain Evil Marr. in 
Mapes ’ Poems (Camden) 297 At staracles to sitte on high 
stages. 1340 Palsgr. Acoiastus iv. iv. T lij b, Why whippest 
thou it about, or playest thou thy steracles. c 1350 Bale 
K. Jolutn 996 With ymages and rellyckes he shall wurke 
sterracles. 1363 Becon Acts of Christ Wks. III. 416 b, But 
to pray at.. places., where the deuil worketh stiracles, I 
would say, miracle!,, .this passeth al. 

Steradian (ster^'dian). Geom. [f. Gr. areptis 
solid + Radian sb.] A unit of measurement of 
solid angles (see quot. 1881). 

x88x Halsted Mensuration 78 A steradian is the angle 
subtended at the center by that part of every sphere equal to 
the square of the radius. 1883 W. Thomson in Encycl. Brit. 
XVI. 23/2 Number of Steradians in an Angle. X885 A. 
Macfarlane Phys. A rith. 87 The unit-rate S per (L radius) 1 
is sometimes called a steradian, that is, a solid radian. 
Sterage, obs. f. Steebage ; var. Stirrage. 
Sterap, obs. Sc. form of Stirrup. 

Stere, steroh., obs. ff. Stark a. 

Stercobilin (st§:iko,bai‘lin). [irreg. f. L. 
sterc-us ( stercor -) dung 4- btl-is Bile + -in.] The 
colouring matter of the faeces. 

1880 J. W. Legg Bile 32 Vanlair and Masius describe 
another derivative found in abundance in the feces,., which 
they name sterco-bilin, 1900 A. E. Garrod in Lancet xo 
Nov. 1323/2 The urobilin of uiine and the steicobilin of 
feces are identical in composition. 

Stercoraceotis (stsikor^pjbs), a. [f. L. ster- 
cor acc-us, f, stercor-, stercus dung : see -aceods.] 

1 . Consisting of, containing, or pertaining to faeces. 
1731 Arbuthnot Nat. Aliments i. (1735) 11 A putrid 
stercoraceous Taste and Odour. 1759 Mills tr, Duhamel's 
Hvsb. 1. viii. (1762) 19 The stercoraceous salts of the dung. 
X787 [see Stercorauiods, 1783 quot.]. 1834 Rep. Set. Comm. 
Mctrop. Stivers 113 Pumping of stercoraceous filth is prac- 
tised sometimes every night. 1876 Bristowe Th. Sc Pract. 
Med. (1878) 66a This discharge 01 1 stercoraceous ’ matter by 
the mouth is due. .to the fact that [etc.]. 

Jig. 183* Westm. Rev. XVII. 523 A sneaking stercoraceous 
policy. 
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to. Path. Of vomiting : Consisting offscces, faecal. 
1754-64 Smellie Midwifery III. 516 The Child had that 
night Steicoraceous vomitings. x8g§ Rose & Carless Man. 
Siirg. 931 This shock.. is.. followed by vomiting, at first 
gastric, then bilious, and finally stetcoiaceous or faecal. 

2. Ent. Of certain beetles, flies, etc. : Frequenting 
or feeding on dung. 1891 Century Diet. 

Hence Stercoraceously adv. 

1894 J- M. Walsh Coffee 142 The appreciation of such 
stercoraceously deposited beans by the natives being an un- 
doubted fact. 

II Ster cor semia (si&ikorfmia). Path. Also 
-emia. [mod.L. f L. sic rear-, stercus dung, faeces 
+ Gr. atfia blood.] Contamination of the blood 
by absorption from retained faeces. 

1890 Billings Nat. Med. Diet. II. 588 Sterconemia, Name 
proposed by Bouchard for systemic poisoning due to alka- 
loids absorbed from the intestines. 1898 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Sterconemia , Stercorcmia. 

Stercoral (stoukoral), a. [f. L. stercor -, stercus 
dung + -Ab.] 

1. Path. = Steboobaceous. Stercoral ulcer, an 
ulcer produced by the pressure of focal matter. 

1758 J. S. Le Dran's Obscrv. Sure. (1771) 198 Which., 
would inundate the Cavity of the Abdomen with stercoral 
Matter. 1817 Coleridge Ess. Own Times (1850) III. 957 
Some Hottentots.. having publicly abjured the uric and 
stercoral faith of their grandmothers. i8p4 Athenseum 10 
Feb. 184/1 The posterior end of the intestine is dilated into 
a large stercoral pouch which is part of the midgut. 1898 
Rose & Carless Man. Surg. 930 Faecal material, .gives riso 
. .occasionally to stercoral ulcers. 

2. Pot. (See quot.) 

X889 Wagstaffe Mayne’s Med. Poe., Stercoral , . . Dot. 
Applied to plants that grow upon excrements or dung. 

Stercoranism (staukoraniz’m). Eccl. Hist, 
Also incorrectly starcoTianism. [Formed as next 
+ -ism.] The beliefs of the Slercoranists. 

17*8 Chambers Cycl. s, v. Stercorarians, Which Opinion 
he imagined led directly into Stercoranism. 1758 Maclaine 
tr. Mosheim's Eccl. Hist. II. 156 That imaginary heresy, 
that, .was branded with the title of Stercoranism. 1798 IIf.y 
Led. Divinity IV. iv. xxviii. 340 note, This might be held, 
in order to avoid the charge of Stercoriamsm. 1847-54 
Webster, Stercoriamsm. x88a Ogilvie, Stereoranism , Ster- 
corianlsm. 

Stercoranist (stoukoranist). Eccl. Hist. Also 
incorrectly steroorianist. [ad. med.L. s tenor a- 
nista, irreg. f. L. stercor stercus dung : see -1ST.] 
A nickname given to one who holds that the conse- 
crated elements in the Eucharist undergo digestion 
in, and evacuation from, the body of the recipient. 

1686 W. Hopkins tr. Ratramnus Dissert, v. (1688^98 The 
first I can learn of the Name, is, that Humbeitus Bishop of 
Sylva Candida calls Nicetas Stercoranist. 172 x in Bailey. 
1844 Cranmcr's Lord's Suffer 55 maig., A sect reproved 
that were called Slercoranists. 1891 Century Did., Ster- 
corianist. '* 93 . Rickauy in Month May 28 Delaying his 
answer to the Slercoranists, as they are called, 
t Ste rcoranite. 05 s. rare. [See -ite.] — 
Stebcoiunist. 

1579 W. Fulke Hoskins's Pari, 41 Hcechargeth, I knowc 
not what Stercoranite.i of our time, to affii me that the ileshe 
of Christ, passeth through the bodie as other meates. 

t Stercorarian. 06 s. rare. [f. L. stercora- 
ri-us (see Steboobaby) -tvous.] 

1. A derisive appellation for a physician following 
obsolete methods of practice. 

1651 N . Biggs New Disfens, r 11 The old stercorarian and 
snaile-creeper, the Galenist. 

2. = S cekgokanist. 

1728 Chambers Cycl., Stercorarians , or Slercoranists. 

Stercorarious (staukorevrias), a. [f. L. ster- 
cordri-us (see Steboobaby) + -ous.] 

1. = Steboobaceous 1. 

1656 Blount Glassogr.,Stercorcan or Stercorarious. 175a 
Stack in Phil. Trans., XLVII. 344 Without the least mix- 
ture of a stercorarious stench. 1785 Cowper Task hi. 463 
The stable yields a stercorarious [ed. 3, 1787 stcrcoraceou.s] 
heap. x8i6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xxi. (ed. 2) II. 261 They 
can elevate or drop their stercorarious parasol so as most 
effectually to shelter or shade them. 

2. Ent. Of beetles, etc. : Living in dung. * 
1826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. xliv. IV. 237 They., may often 

beseen.. prowling in search of the stercorarious beetles. 
Stercorary (stnukorari), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
stercordrius, {. stercor-, stercus dung : see -aby.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to dung. Of insects : 
Living in or feeding on dung. 

X664 Power Exf. Philos. 1. 6 The Stercorary or Yellow 
Fives that feed upon Cow-dung. X669 W. Simpson Hydrol, 
Chym, 78 Innate and connatural to the place like the 
stercorary ferment to the .caecum. 1765 Universal Mag. 
XXXVII. 130/1 The stercorary beetle is seen at fig. 5. 1864 
D..G. Mitchell Wet Days 17 (Cent.). 1869 tr. Hugo's By 
King s Command lit. i. ( 1875) 1x4 The stercorary tribe which, 
likethe envious, are addicted to defiling high places. 

B, sb. A place where manure is stored, a dung- 
heap. Now rare or Obs. 

1759 Mil! s tr. D/ihainel's Hush. 1. viii. (1762) 29 Mud, or 
the product of your stercorary. 179a Washington Let. 14 
Oct, Writ. 1891 XII, 239 That lately sown in Lucern from 
the stercorary to the river fence. 1828-32 Webster, Stereo • 
lary, a place properly secui ed from the weather for con- 
taining dung. 1851 Rural Cycl. IV. 338 Stercorary, a col- 
lection of putrescent manure in a position of security from 
injury by the weather. 

Stercorate (stSukorait), v. [f. L. stercor a t-, 
ppl. stem of stercordre, f. stercor -, stercus dung.] 


trans. To manuie or dung. 

X623 Cockeram i, Stercorat , to empt dung. 1657 Tomlin- 
son Renote's Disf. 242 If it be transplanted into a soyl well 
stercorated. 1665 Havers P. della Valle's Trav. E. India 
X12 The Houses whose pavements are thus stercorated, are 
good against the Plague. 167a G. Thomson Let. to H. 
Siubbe 17 Those Baconical Ignoramus’s, if they catch this 
Biazen-face within their Precincts, will .Stercorate such a 
durty person, that he may fructifie the better hereafter. 1727 
Bailey vol. II, Stei cora ted, dunged, manured with Dung. 
X821 Scott Pirate iv, It savoured of the earth., to have a 
man's mind always grovelling in mould, stercorated or 
unstercorated. 

Stercoration (stsikor^jon). [ad. L. stercord- 
tidn-em, f. stercordre : see prec. and -ation. Cf. F. 
stercoration .] 

1. The action or an act of manuring with. dung. 
1605 Timme Quersit. 11. i. 103 What.,maketh the earth 
fatte.,but a certaine stercoi ation, and spreading of dung 
and of urine which commeth from cattle ? x6z6 Bacon Sylva 
§ 595 The first and most Ordinary Helpe is Stercoration. 
1696 Evelyn Let, to Wotton 28 Oct., They tooke great care 
indeede of their vines and olives, stei corations, ingraftings. 
1707 Curios. Hush, ty Card. 121 A Field might be sown 
every year; if we restor'd to it by Stercoration, what 
we take from it in the Harvest, a 1849 H. Coleridge Ess. 
(1831) II. 23 When there was a god Stcrquilinius t an agri- 
cultural poet might he allowed to sing of stercoration. 

+ 2. Dung, manure. Obs. 

*694 Motteux Rabelais iv. Ixvii, Do you call this. . Excre- 
ment, Stercoration, Sir-reverence, Ordure? 1733 Tull 
Horse-hoeing Huso. vii. (So ed.) 55 When the Saliva and 
Ferment of the Stomach have served for Stercoration to it, 
1 3. nonce-use. A disgusting utterance. Obs. 

2702 C. Mathfr Magn. Chr.vu. App. (1852) 652 Another 
. .publickly held forth m one of his late stercoralions, that 
[etc.]. 

Stercorean (stajkosTian), a. [f. L. stercore-us 
(f. stercor-, stercus dung) + -an.] = Steboobaceous. 

1656 Blount Giossogr. 2875 M'Ilwraitii Guide Wig- 
townsh. 33 It was found impossible, .to clear the ground of 
its vast stercorean encumbrance. 

Stercoreous (staikoa-rzhs), a. rare. [f. L. ster- 
core-us (see prec.) + -ous.] = Steboobaceous. 

*659 H. More hnmort. Soul 11. ix. (1713) 99 A Receptacle 
of Stercoreous excrement. X753 Dodslky Agric. 11. 70 Fiom 
stercoreous fumes of rottenness and filth, can sweetness 
spring? 1862 Wraxall tr. Hugo's Les Miscrablcs v. xix. 
(1877) 12 The stercoreous trench of a great city, 
Stercoricolous (st5ikori*k<Jflas), a. [f. L. 
stercor{i)-, stercus dung +■ col-ire to inhabit + -ous.] 
Living in dung or excrement. 

1885 Ray Lankestkr in Encycl. Brit. XIX. 842/2 Para- 
sitic and stercoi icolous forms. 

Stercorin (stSukoiin). [a. F. ster corine (see 
quot. 1868), f. stercor-, stercus dung : see -in.] A 
focal extractive resembling biliary cholesterin. 

[x868 A. Flint, Jr.Recherc/tes exf brim, surnne nouvelle 
J auction du Foie 67 Trouvant cette substance on si grande 
qunntite dans les matiferes Alcaics, nous l'avons ddsignde sous 
le nomde stercorine.] *873 Ralpe Phys. Chem. at Ster- 
coral. Under this name Dr. Austin Flint has described a 
substance which, if not identical with serolin, resembles it 
closely in its physical and chemical characters. x88x Mivart 
Cat 188 Their nutritious matter being re-absorbed and their 
refuse driven on as cxcretln, stercorin [etc.]. 

Ste'rcorist. [a. F. stercoriste, f. L. stercor-, 
stercus dung ; sec -1ST.] — Stercqbanist. 

1872 Morley Voltaire v. 239 Writers like Sanchez or the 
stercorists, who had opened frivolous and unbecoming ques- 
tions that could hardly be exposed with gravity. 

Ster cor olith. (staukordltjj). Path. [f. L, ster- 
cor-, stercus dung + - lith .] A piece of hardened 
foces which has become the centre of a concretion. 

1901 R. Morison in Lancet 23 Feb. 537/2 A stercorolith in 
the cavity of the abscess is usually lying close to a perfora- 
tion in the appendix. 

t Stercorose, a. Obs. [ad. L. stercorffs-us, i, 
stercor-, stercus dung : see -ose.] = Stebcobous. 
1727 Bailey, vol. II, Stercorose, full of Dung, &c. 
Stercorous (stoukoros), a. Also 6 -us. [ad, L. 
stercoros-us, f. stercor-, stercus dung : see -ous.] 
Stercoraceous, excrementitious. 

1542 Boorde Dyetary xvi. (1870) 272 A swyne..with stcr- 
corus matter doth fede in Englande. x88o Swinburne in 
Fortn. Rev. Dec. 7x9 Unlike Dante, he never permitted the 
too fetid contact of their stercorous feculence to befoul the 
sandal of his Muse. 

t Ste’rcory. Obs. rare. Also steroorry. [irreg. 
f. L. stercor-, stercus dung.] Excrement, filth. 

c 1495 Efit. Dk. Bedford in Skelton's IVks. (1843) If- 394 
Man is but duste, stercorye, and fylthe. a 1529 Skelton K. 
Edw. IV, 75 Sainct Bernard . . Seyth a man is but a sack of 
stercorry, And shall returne vnto wormis mete. 
Stercovorous (stnjkp'vSiss), a. Ent. [irreg. 
f. L. sterc-us dung + -vobous.] Of certain insects : 
Feeding on dung or excrement. 

2845 Darwin Voy, Nat. xxi. (ed. 2) 490 note, These ster- 
covorous insects, (bid., In England the greater number of 
stercovorous beetles are confined in their appetites. 

[I Sterculia (stwkiiHia). [mod.L., f. Stercu- 
lius the god of manuring, f. stercus dung.] 

1. Pot. A gemt3 of polypetalous plants (typical 
of the N.O. Sterculiacese) ; a plant of this genus. 

Most of the species are trees, and all contain mucilaginous 
gum ; some have a fetid odour, whence the name. 

X77X Encycl. Brit. III. 627 Sterculia. 1857 Livingstone 
Trnii. S. Africa xxvi. 534 A kind of sterculia, which is the 
most common tree at Luanda. x866 Treas, Bot . 1098/1 All 
the Sterculias contain mucilage. 


2. Ent. A beetle of the family Xantholinidse. 
1874 J. G. Wood Insects Abr. vi. 77 The Sterculias are 
readily known by their very peculiar shape. 

Hence Sterculiaceous a. Bot. pertaining to the 
Sterculiacew. ; SterouTiad, a sterculiaceous plant. 

1846 Lindley Veg. Kingd. 361 Stercuiiads. .are chiefly re- 
markable for the abundance of mucilage they contain. 1866 
Treas. Bot. s. v. Bembax, A genus of large soft-wooded trees 
belonging to the order of Stercuiiads. 1885 A Ihemeunt 26 
Dec. 846/2 This sterculaceous [««] tree is a native of the 
tropics. 1898 Syd. Soc. Lex., Sterculiaceous. 

Sterd, obs. pa. t. of Steeb v. 

Stere, || st^re(stl«a, ||stgr), sb. [Fr. stbre, f. Gr. 
artpeos solid.] 'The unit of the metric system for 
solid measures ; a cubic metre, equal to about 35.3 
English cubic feet. 

X798 Tilloch's Philos. Mag. I. 248 Measures for Fire wood. 
Stere, a quantity equal to a cubic metre. By giving the 
length of a metre to Billets, nothing more will be necessary, 
in order to obtain the stere, than to range them within a 
square frame {chassis), each side of which is equal to a 
metre. 1837 J. T. Smh h tr. Vicat’s Mortars 17 Every cubic 
metie of lime consumes (on an average) 1.66 s. teres in fire- 
wood, 22.00 steres in faggots, and 30 steres in fascines. 1885 
A. Macfarlane Phys. Aiith. 93 In the metric system we 
have thi ee series of units of volume. The stere and its deri- 
vatives are for solid measure. 

+ Stere, v. Obs. In 3 steoren. [OE. stiran, 
styran \—*st6rjan, f. stir incense : see Stob.] 

1. intr. To burn or offer incense. 

c xooo ASlfric Nwn. xvi. 47 Aaron )m ardlice am to J>am 
folce and sterde mid thimiama. 

2. trans. To perfume with or as with incense, 

cxooo Sax. Leechd. I. 98 Ster [v.r. styi] hyne mid Jiasre 

wyrte ]>e man aristolochlam nemneft. a 1240 Ureisun 45 
in (7. E. Horn. I. X93 per me schal ham steoren mid guldenc 
chelle. 

Stere, obs. form of Stab, Steeb, Stib. 
Steregon (s>tc*rxg^n). Solid Geom. [irreg. f. 
Gr. ore/ie-ds solid + 7 oivla angle.] (See quot. 1 881.) 

x88x Halsted Mensuration 78 A sieregon, the natural 
unit of solid angle, is the whole amount of solid angle about 
a point in space. 1883 W. Thomson in Ruiycl. Brit. XVI. 
25/2 [Adopts the word from Halstead, but uses it for 1 a 
plane solid angle i. e. the amount of solid angle at the centre 
which is subtended by the liemisplieie). 

Sterelmrnthan. Zool. rare. [Formed as 
next 4 - -an.] A stcrelminthous worm. 

1842 Brandi; Did. Sci. etc., Sterelminthans. 
Sterelmintlxous (sterelmi-npos), a. Zool. [f. 
mod.L. Sterelmintha (iireg. f. Gr. arep-eos solid + 
iKpivO-, (XfJiLvs intestinal worm) + -ous.] Of or per- 
taining to the Sterelmintha , Owen’s name for a 
division of the Entozoa comprising the endopara- 
sitic worms having a solid body with no visceral 
cavity. So Sterelmimtliic a. (in recent Diets.). 

a *843 Encycl. Metrof. (1845) VII. 268/2 The Sterelmin- 
thous Order.. have no distinct cavity for their alimentary 
apparatus. 1870 Rollkston A nine. Life 138 note, Neither 
are the Hirudincae truly ‘parenchymatous or ‘sterelmin- 
thous ' Vermes in the same sense. 

Steren, obs. form of Stern a. 

SterencLyma (stere’rjkimS). Bot. rare. 
[irreg. f. Gr, artp-ebs solid + tyxypa infusion, after 
parenchyma .] = Solebenchyma 2. 

*856 Griffith & Hknfrey Microgr. Diet. 642 Steren- 
chyrna, a name which might be used to distinguish the bony 
cellular tissue of shells, stones of fruit, &c. 1861 Bentley 
Man. Bot. 28 When.. parenchymatous cells become much 
thickened by . . secondary deposits, . . if the secondary deposits 
are of bony hardness, as in the stones of fruits, &c., Henfrey 
has proposed the term sterenchyma. 

Stereo 1 (stew, stl »w)j abbreviation of Ste- 
beotype {lit. and fig.) j also atlrib., as stereo forme, 
-matter, -metal, etc. 

1823 ‘ Jon Bee 'Diet. Turf 166 Stereo , abbreviated from 
stereotype, oue of the cheap-and-nasty manufactures in this 
country, the pages being usually left incorrect and blun- 
derous, in puisuance of the saving plan which first suggested 
casting them in stereo, x88o F. J. F. Wilson Stei eotyfing 
£ Electrotyfiug 49 Small Stereo Foundries. x88o Q. Rev . 
CL. 533 Firms which deal in stereo- matter. *883 Athenseum 
22 Dec. 811/1 We have not compared the two issues line 
for line together ; but on a cursory examination they appear 
to owe their origin to the same set of stereos. x886 Pall 
Mall Gas. 23 Nov. a It is printed on the flat, from six stereo 
formes. 1888 Jacobi Printers' Vocab. 132-3. 1896 G. B. Shaw 
in Sat. Rev. xB Apr. 397/2 The best part of the entertainment 
is Mr. Osmond Carr's music — mere stereo, no doubt, much 
of it, but smart, appropriate stereo. *897 TtLDEN Man. 
Chem. 531 Stereo-metal is also a mixture of lead, tin, and 
antimony. 1901 Daily Chron. 13 Dec. 4/5 The old, ham- 
mered ‘ stereos ' of the cricket reporter. 

stereo 2 (stew, stT»w), abbreviation of Ste- 

BEOSCOPE, STEBEOSCOITC. 

1876 Nature is Oct, 525/2 A stereo-slide to which it was 
appended was sketched by myself in January last. 1892 
Phatorr. Ann. II. p. cli. Single Stereo Lenses. Ibid. 309 

A camera., specially constructed for steieowork, 1897 Pofi. 

Sti. Monthly Dec. 187 Stereo views can be shown upon a 
screen. 

Stereo- (stew, stl* ’no-), before a vowel pro- 
perly stere-, combining form repr. Gr. orepedr 
solid, in various (chiefly recent) scientific and tech- 
nical terms ; for the moie important of these see 
their alphabetical places. (In some instances 
referring to the use or principle of the stereoscope, 
and thus practically serving as combining form 
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of skreost ope nr stereoscopic : cf. Stereo 1 .) Sta reo* 
centric (-se-ntnk) a., Chtm., applied to a formula 
indicating a hypothetical direction of the bonds of 
certain atoms in a molecule towards a common 
centre (cf. stereo-isomer below, and Stereochemis- 
try). Stameo-eomparator [Comparator], («) 
an instrument on the stereoscopic principle, used 
to superpose a pair of astronomical photographs 
taken at an interval of time, and detect any move- 
ment of a star or other object which has taken 
place in that interval; (3) a stereoscope having 
the object-glasses at a great distance apart, used in 
stereophotographic surveying to measure the dis- 
tances of objects. + Sfce:reo-ele‘ctiiofl., applied to 
a (thermo-electric) current produced by contact of 
solids (opp. to Hydro-electric i). Ste-reoglyph 
v. [Gr. y\v<p-etv to engrave: cf. Glyph] = Stereo- 
hoold v. Ste-reojfno’stic a. [Gr. 'yvojcrtKus : see 
Gnostic], pertaining to the mental apprehension of 
theformsof solid objectsby touch. Steceeo-i'somer 
(-ai*s<?mai), Chtm., one of two or more isomeric 
compounds which are held to differ by virtue of a 
difference in the spatial arrangement (not in the 
order of connexion) of the atoms in the molecule ; 
so Ste'reo-isome'xic a., -iso *mexicLe ( * -isomer), 
•iso’xnexisxn. Bte'xeomer, StemeomeTio a., 
Steieomerism, Chern. [after Isomer, etc.] = stereo- 
isomer , - isomeric , -isomerism. Ste.-reomomoscope I 
[see Mono- and -scope], an instrument invented by 
A. F. Claudet in 1858 , with two lenses by which 
an image of an object is projected upon a screen 
of ground glass so as to appear solid, as in a 


stereoscope. Ste:reoplLan.ta'mascope, -ph.au- 
tascope [Gr. tpcanacrya, appearance, Phan- 
tasm + -scope |, a form of kinetoscope giving a 
stereoscopic effect. Steireopho-tograpli, a stereo- 
scopic photograph; so Ste:reophotojjra-phic a, 
(abbrev. stereo-photo), pertaining to or involving 
the use of Ste:reoph.oto , gpraphy, the making of 
stereoscopic photographs. Stemeophxrtomi'cro- 
jfraph, a photomicrograph taken with a stereo- 
scopic camera. Ste reopla:sm [Gr. ir\a<Tfia : 
see Plasma], (a) Biol. Nageli’s term for the 
denser or more solid part ot protoplasm (distin- 
guished from Hygkoplasm); (6) Zool. an endo- 
thecal structure in corals, enveloping or con- 
necting the septa, or forming a mass in the interior ; 
hence Ste-xeopla sxnic a., consisting of or of the 
nature of stereoplasm {Cent. Diet., 1891 ). Ste=reo- 
Bp o'ndylous a. Zool. [Gr. avbySukos vertebra], 
characterized by completely ossified vertebrae, as 
the suborder Stereospondyh of amphibians. Ste:- 
reosta'tic a., Mech. [see Static], applied to an 
arch constructed to sustain the pressure of a mass 
of solid matter, as ageostaticarch. Stemeostartics, 
the statics of solid bodies. Stocreotelo ‘meter 
[Telemeter], a stereotelescope with a scale or 
other contrivance for measuring thedistance between 
objects viewed. Bte-reoteTeacope, a binocular 
telescope with the objectives a considerable dis- 
tance apart (variable at pleasure), used in military 
operations, etc. Ste'xootrospe, a form of thauma- 
trope or zoetrope fitted with a stereoscope, so that 
the figures appear solid and in motion. Stereo 
-txoplsm, Biol, [see Tropism], the growth or move- 
ment of an organism in a particular direction under 
the stimulus of contact with a solid body : so 
Ste xeotro'pic a., pertaining to stereotropism. 

xgoa Nature 3 July 238/ c Chemical Society, June 18... A 
discussion of the various possible space formulze of benzene 
and a reply to Graebe’s objections to the 'stereocentric re- 
presentation. 190* Observatory Dec. 471 A new instrument 
called a ' *Stereocomparator . .described by Dr. Max Wolf 
in Astr. Naeh. No. 3749. 1903 Daily Chron. r Dec. 7/7 
The object of the stereo-comparator is. .to detect at a glance 
any unusual objects, such as new stars, variable stars, or 
small planets. _ 183a Nat. Philos., Magnetism xiii. § cccv. 
93 (U-K.S.) The term "Stereo-electric current has.. been 
applied to the former [the Thermo-electric],.. to mark its 
being produced in systems formed of solid bodies alone. 
J857 Athenaeum 6 June 720 The tables before us are calcu- 
lated, and 'stereoglyphed. iBSa Catal. Intemat, Exhib ., 
Brit. II, No. 3006 Tables calculated and stereogjyphed by 
the Swedish calculating machine. 1894 Gould Jllustr. 
Diet. Med., *Stereagnostic, pertaining to the cognition of 
solidity, or tri-dimensional forms. *898 C. L. Dana Nervous 
Dis. (ed. 4) 54 twit, The stereognostic sense. 1899 Brit. 
Med. yrt*l. 9 Dec. 2600 This condition [of inability to recog - 
ruse objects by the tactile sense] has been described as 
•touch paralysis 1 or loss of the stereognostic sense. 1903 
Siossow in Amer. Chem. Jrnl. Apr. 294 My work on these 
bodies was chiefly directed towards the preparation of 
'stereoisomers. 1906 Athenaeum 28 Apr. 519/2 The two 
different lactic acids., aTe supposed to be stereo-isomers of 
one another. 1897 Jrnl. Chain. Soc. Abstr. 11. 129 "Stereo- 
womenc compounds. 1907 A W. Stewart Stereoehem. 270 
Xhe stereo-isomeric cobatt salts. 1803 Jrnl. Chtm. Soc. 
Abstr. 1. 68 1 Determination of "Stereoisomerides. 1894 Ibid. 
393 -"Stereoisomerism. 1907 A. W, Stew art Stereoehem. r« 
Stereoisomerism without optical activity. 2898 E iloart tr 
van t Hoff's Arrangemt. Atoms 81 The isomeis..in the 




ca^es we have been considering, may be called 'stereomers. 
Ibid. X94 "Stereomeric compounds of dyad platinum. Ibid. 
195 Certain cases of 'stereomerism. 1858 Pros. Roy. Soc. 
IX. 194 On the *Steieomonoscope : a new Instrument by 
which an apparently Single Picture produces the Stereo- 
scopic Illusion. 1876 Encycl. Bril. V. 815/1 In 1858 he [iff. 
A. F. Claudet] produced the stereo-monoscope, m reply to 
a challenge from Sir David Brewster. 1865 Bnt. jrnl. 
Photcgr. 15 Sept. 473/1 The *Stereo-phantasmascope. 1890 
Billings Nat. Med. Did. II. 5B8/2 ‘Stereophantascope. . 
or Bioscope. 1901 J. Marey in Smithsonian Rep. 318 note. 
An apparatus devised in America about 2861 .. was called 
a ‘ stereophantascope rgoS Geogr. Jrnl. iR. G. S.) 
XXXI. 534 *Stereo-pboto Surveying By F. Vivian Thomp- 
son, Lieut. R.E. Ibid. 537 'Stereo-Photographic Survey- 
ing. 1903 Nature 8 Oct. 546/1 *Stereophotography is the 
subject which concludes Col. Laussedat’s review of instru- 
ments and methods, 1907 Nature 14 Nov 46/a Mr. Taver- 
ner exhibited a number of "stereo-photomicrographs of water 

mites, taken with a stop behind the objective. 2889 H ard - 
•wickc's Science-Gossip XXV. 246 Naegeli.. considers proto- 
plasm to be compounded of a fluid hygroplasm and a solid 
'stereoplasm. 2897 J. S. Gardiner in Proc. Zool. Soe. 949 
The corallites..are almost completely Ailed up below by 
stei eoplasm. 2901 H. Gadow Amphibia , etc. (Camb. Nat. 
Hist.) 79 The vertebra exhibit three types... 1. Lepospon- 
dylous and pseudocentrous...2 a. Temuospondylous. ..2b. 
"Stereospondylous.— The three component units fuse by co- 
osdfication into a solid, amphicoelous vertebra. 2875 Knight 
Diet. Mech. 2378 'Stereostatic arch. 2830 Herschel Study 
Nat. Phil 228 Pneumatics, hydrostatics, and what might, 
without impropriety, be termed 'stereostatics. 2893 Nation 
(N.Y.) a Feb. 90/a This mathematical part might well be 
called stereostatics. x86x Proc. Roy. Soc. XI. 70 A new 
Optical Instrument called the ‘ 'Stereotrope ’. 2900 J. Loeb 
Coutpar. Physiol. Brain xiii. (1901) 184 Many plants and 
animals are forced to orient their bodies in a certain way 
toward solid bodies with which they come in contact I have 
given this kind of irritability the name 'stereotropism... 
There is.. a positive and negative stereotropism, and there 
are also 'stereotropic curvations. 

Stereobate (ste’riobeit). Arch. [= F. stirio- 
hate. It. stereobate, ad.L. stereobata , ad. Gr. * 0 re- 
peofiarrjs, f. are peas solid + -jSanjr as in crrv\ofiaTt]s 
Stylobate ] A solid mass of masonry serving as 
a base for a wall or a row of columns. (See also 


quots.) 

The term occurs only once in ancient use (Vitruvius in. 
iii). Vitiuvius explains it as a massive wall built from the 
ground as a support for a row of columns. Modern writers 
(Latin in the is-i6th c., Italian, French ( and English) have 
used it in various applications. Accoiding to some, stereo- 
bate is the generic term for a basement either under a wall 
or a row of columns, and a ‘stylobate’ is a stereobate of 
which the superstructure is columnar. Others restrict 
stereobate to the basement of a wall, as distinguished from 
stylobate , a basement under a row of columns. Others, 
again, use stereobate for the whole basement, and stylobate 
for the upper portion of this, which is added when there are 
columns. 

1836 Parker Gloss. Archil. (2840) 206 Stylobate, Stereo • 
bate, the basement or substructure of a temple below the 
columns. 211840 Hosking Archil, in Encycl. Bnt. (ed. 7) 
III. 170 Stereobate, a basement It is sought to make a dis- 
tinction between this term and Stylobate q. v., by restrict- 
ing the latter to its real import, and applying stereobate to 
a basement in. the absence of columns, 1875 Encycl Brit. 
II. 441/1 [Italian Architecture.] A basement is either a low 
stereobate or a lofty story, according as it is intended to 
support a single ordinance [etc.]. 

Hence Stexeoha'tio a., pertaining to or having 
the character of a stereobate. 

1875 Encycl. Brit. II. 408/1 A stereobatic dado raised on 
the stylobate and antae-base mouldings. 

Stereochemistry (steirzoke-mistri). [f. Ste- 
reo--)- Chemistry.] That department of chemistry 
which deals with theoretical differences in the 
relative position in space of atoms in a moiecnle, 
in relation to differences in the optical and chemical 
properties of the substances. 

rSgo V. Msver in Smithsonian Rep, 366 Le Bel and van 't 
HofL . considering those substances which turn the plane of 
polarization oflight, arrived at. .a conception of the aggre- 
gation of the atoms within the molecules in space. Thus 
a field of study was created which van ’t Hoff called ‘ la 
chwtic dans lespace’ and which we now call Stereo- 
chemistry. 1899 Dublin Rev. Oct. 340 This is called Geo- 
metrical Isomerism or Stereochemistry. 

So Ste =r eo-che ‘mical a., pertaining to stereo- 
chemistry, 

2890 V. Meyer in Smithsonian Rep. 366 Numerous cases 
or isomerism . .were regarded as stereo-chemical ones. 2907 
. Stewart Stereoehem. 324 Stereochemical problems 
into which isomerism does not enter. 

Stereoclmmie (steT/dkriram). [a. G. stereo- 
chrom (v.F uchs), f.Gs.tTTep-eos solid + yptapa. colour.] 

1 . = Stebeoohromy. Also, a picture produced 
by stereochromy. Also attrib. 

1854 Chem. Gaz, XII, 219 The Stereochrome of Fuchs... 

. " e stereochrome is essentially the process of fresco secco 
invested with the capability of receiving and perpetuating 
•works of the highest artistic character. 1896 Westm. Gaz. 
28 May 7/3 The two great stereoebrome pictures by Maclise 
in the Royal Gallery. 

2. (See quot.) 

1875 lire’s Diet . Arts (ed. 7) III, 912 Stereochrome, A 
name given to a process of stereotyping, the printing of 
which is effected in colours. 6 

Stereochromy (ste Twkrdh.mi). [ad. G.stereo- 
chronvie, formed as prec. : see -Y.] A process of 
mural painting in which water-glass is used as a 
preservative against atmospheric influences. 

2845 Builder 6 Sept. 422/3 Stereochromy. A new method 
of architectural painting, by Dr. Fuchs and Professor 
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Schlotthauer in Munich. 185* Anna M. Howitt A rt-Stud. 
Munich (1853) 1 . 230 Sterrio-chromie [sic] is the discovery of 
the celebrated chemist., von Fuchs of Munich. 1887 Encycl. 
Brit. XXII. 54/1 In this process or * stereochromy’,.. the 
more immediate basis for the painting consists of a thin 
layer of.. cement made up of powdeied marble, dolomite, 

S uartz, and air- worn. quicklime with water glass. On it 
le colours are laid with plain water. 

So Ste:reoolixoma‘tio, -chromic adjs., per- 
taining to or executed by stereochromy ; Ste=reo- 
ohroma’tically adv . ; Ste: reoch.ro -ntatize v., 
trails. ?to treat with water-glass as in stereochromy. 

1859 R. Hunt Guide Mus. Pract. Geol. (ed. 2) 33 A 
'stereo-chromatic painting on baked clay. 1845 Builder 
6 Sept, 423/1 The picture executed "s tereochroin atically on 
this coat is fixed (after its completion) in a very particular 
way. 2907 Athenaeum 23 Nov. 660/r Burrows’s figurines 
were carefully kept from the air when they were dug up, 
and were as soon as possible "stereoebromatized. 1845 
Builder 6 Sept. 423/2 For testing these qualities, "stereo- 
chromic paintings have been subjected to the most severe 
trials. 1887 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 9) XXII. 54/* A stereochromic 
painting (unlike one made by the old fresco piocess) is 
practically proof against atmospheric influences. 

Stereogram (ste’rzi/graem). [f. Stereo- + 

-GRAM.] 

1. A diagram representing a solid object on a 
plane ; esp. a drawing in which the inequalities or 
curvature of a surface is indicated by contour lines 
or shading. 

1868 J. C. Maxwell Set. Papers (1890) II. 101 The Con- 
struction of Stereograms of Surfaces. 2877 Catal. Spec. 
Collect. Set. Apparatus S. Kens. Mus. (ed. 3) 40 Stereo- 
grams of the Lines of Curvature of Sui faces. 

2. A stereoscopic picture : = next i. Also Jig. 
1866 J. Shanks Elgin <$■ Cathedr. 103 Shakespeare’s plays 
stand out by themselves, from all others, beyond all com- 
parison, a stupendous intellectual stereogram. 1872 Proc- 
tor Ess. Astron. iv. 60 He had exhibited, .some beautiful 
stereograms of this globe [sc. Mars]. 

Stereograph. (steTf^grcuf), sb. [f. Stereo- + 

-GRAPH.] 

1. A picture (or pair of pictures) representing the 
object so that it appears (or may be made to appear) 
solid, a stereoscopic photograph. 

1859 Atlantic Monthly June 743 We have now obtained 
the double-eyed or twin pictures, or Stereograph, if we may 
coin a name. 2859 Jephson Brittany i. 6 Making stereo- 
graphs of any object of interest. 186a Weldon's Reg. Nov. 
165/r The steieographs of the full moon taken by Mr. De- 
larue show that our satellite deviates very considerably 
from the spherical form. <11876 M. Collins Pen Sk. (1879) 
II. 96 His [Borrow’s] vivid style seems to act on common- 
place objects as the stereoscope on thestereogiaph ; it gives 
them a solidness and reality. 

2. An instrument for making projections or geo- 
metrical drawings of skulls or similar solid objects. 

2877 Catal. Spec. Collect. Sci. Apparatus S. Kens. Mus. 
(ed. 3) 956 Cramograph, by M. Broca. Stereograph, by M. 
Broca. 187B Bartley tr. Topinard's Anthrop. u. iii. 26B 
The stereograph.. gives.. all the visible details, as well as 
some inaccessible to the eye } and is applied to each of the 
five surfaces of the skull which it is useful to reproduce. 

3. An apparatus for making embossed points in 
metal plates in a system of printing for the blind. 

1896 Living Topics Mag. (N.Y.) Feb. 131 Mr. Wait., 
brought out in 1894.. the stereograph, by which they [the 
blind] can emboss metal plates for printing in embossed 
characters. 

Hence Ste'reogfxaiph. v., trans., to take a stereo- 
graph or stereoscopic photograph of. 

i860 O. W. Holmes Prof. Breakfast-t. viii, Having been 
photographed, and stereographed. 

Stereographic (steur/ograrfik), a. [ad. mod. 
L. stereographtcus, f. Gr. arepeb-s solid + -ypcupucos 1 
see -graphic. Cf. F. stiriographique. It. stereo - 
grafico] 

1. Delineating or representing a solid body on a 
plane ; applied spec, to a kind of projection used 
in maps, etc., in which the centre of projection is a 
point on the surface of the sphere, and the whole 
sphere is represented once on an infinite plane, 
circles being represented as circles, and the angles 
being retained. 

2704 T, Harris Lex. Techn, I, Stereographick Projection. 
2706 W. Jones Palm. Math. A 4b, The Laws of the.. 
Stereographic. . Projection of the Sphere. 1730 Greenwood 
ill Phil. Trans, XXXVII. 68 In the Figures I have at- 
tempted the Stereographic Piojection of the most consider- 
able Scenes. 2737 Genii. Mag. VII. 621 In those Stereo- 
graphic Maps, wheie a.. Hemisphere is projected upon a 
Plan paralleL to a Meridian. 2863 Hakbokd Gloss. Navig., 
S. v., The stereographic projection of the sphere is a natural 
projection of the concavity of the sphere, on a diametral plane 
as primitive, the eye being placed on the surface at the oppo- 
site extremity of the diameter perpendicular to the primitive. 
287* Proctor Ess. Astron. iv. 62 A. .chart of Mars on the 
stereographic projection. 1879 Sir A. R. Clarke in Encycl. 
Brit. X. 203 Notwithstanding the facility of construction, the 
stereographic projection is not much used in map-making, 
f 2. Used to designate the * stereotype steel plates ’ 
used for reproducing copper-plate engravings. Obs. 

*810 in Abridgm, Specif. Patents, Printing^ (1859) 122 
Plates thus constructed are what I call Perkins’ ‘steno- 
graphic [ric] steel plates,’ one of which will serve to give as 
many impressions as would wear out a great number of 
copper-plates. 

3. Pertaining to stereoscopic photography. 

2859 Atlantic Monthly June 748 To render comparison 
Of similar objects, or of any that we may wish to see side 
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by side, easy, there should be a stereographic metre or fixed 
standard of focal length for the. camera lens. Ibid., Al- 
ready a workman has been travelling about the country with 
stereographic views of furniture. 

4 . Pertaining to the use of the stereograph in 
craniometry. (See Stereograph 2.) 

1886 Buck's Handbk . Med. Set. II. 26/ 1 Particular methods 
of craniometric projections, diverse stereographic proceed- 
ings [etc.].. cannot neie be mentioned in detail. 

Stereographical, a. Now rare. [f. as 
prec. + -al.] = piec. 

X67.4 Sherburne Sphere of Manillas c 2 b, This and All 
"■ « T Hamilton 


and 

Stereographical. 1797 Month. Mag. III. 41 Useful in the 
practice of stereographical projection. 1805 Gcntl. Mae. 
Mar. 251/x All the stereographical plates are to be made 
according to the improved process described by Earl Stan- 
hope. *884 Health Exhio. Catal. 137/1 Geological and 
Stereographical Maps of the British Isles. 

Ste'reogra phically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
In a stereographic manner ; by stereographic pro- 
jection. 

*679 Phil. Collcci.XlI. 44 A Representation of the Heavens 
in two large Hemispheres . .Stereographically projected. 1708 
Brit. Apollo No. 14. 4/1 To Project Stereographically a 
Spherical Triangle. 1890 Green hill in Messenger Math. 
XX. 16 Suppose we project the teirestrial meridians and 
parallels stereographically with respect to a pole on the 
equator,., we obtain a system of dipolar circles. 

Stereography (sterzp'grafi). [ad. mod.L. 
slereographia , t, Gr. arepeo-s solid + ~ypa<pia : see 
-GBAPHY. Cf. F. stMographie .] 

1. The art of delineating or representing the forms 
of solid bodies on a plane, as in perspective ; in 
quot, 1860, stereoscopic photography. 

1700 Moxon Math. Diet., Stcriography , or the Descrip- 
tion or Drawing the Forms of Solids upon a Plain. 1738 
J. Hamilton {title) Stereography ; or n compleat body of 
perspective in all its branches. 1842 Gwilt Archit. Gloss., 
Stereography , that branch of solid geometry which demon- 
strates the properties and shows the construction of all 
regularly defined solids. x86o Mrs. Byrne Undercurrents 
I, 240 The animadversions of this journal are directed 
against the abuse of photography and stereography. 

2 . See quot. (Cf. Stereograph 2.) 

' 1886 Buck's Handbk. Med. Set, II. 23/2 Graphic repre- 
sentation of the skull, or stereography, is a branch of cra- 
niometry by which the forms of the diverse curves of the 
head are traced, after measurement, on paper, or otherwise 
figured. 

Stereouie (ste-rztmm). Also (after Ger.) -om. 
[ad. Gr. OTfpiwpa solid body or part, firmament, 
f. errepfovv to make solid, strengthen, f. artpebs 
solid.] a. Hot. Scliwendener’s term for those 
elements of a fibro-vnscular bundle which contri- 
bute to its strength or stability; 'mechanical’ 
tissue : cf. Mestomh. b. Zool. A proposed general 
term for the hard strengthening or skeletal tissues 
of animals in general, including invertebrates : see 
quot. 1891. 

, x88s Goodalk Physiol. Bot. xox To the elements which 
impart strength to a bundle Schwendener has given the 
name stereom. 1887 Hillhousk Straslmrger's Handbk. 
Pract. Bot. 88 The system of mechanical tissue, the Ste- 
reome. 1891 F. A. Bather in Nature is Feb. 345/1 Among 
wants long felt.. is some word that shall express for Invei- 
tebrata the idea that the word bone expresses for Vertebrata, 
..I.. venture to suggest the adoption of the word Stereom. 
..This word., may., be thus defined: any hard calcareous 
tissue forming skeletal structures in Metazoa Invertebrnta, 
and in Protozoa. 1898 H. C. Porter tr. Strasburger etc. 
Text-bk. Bot. X69 Mechanical Tissues (Stereome). 

t Stereo meter 1 . Oh. [f. Gr. anpto-s solid 
+ -pirprjs measurer.] One versed in stereometry. 

x6o8 R. Norton Stevin's Disme B 3 b, To Land-meaters,* 
Measurers of 'Papistry, Stereometers in generall. 

Stereometer ' l (ste*rz>*mftai). [a. F. stlrto- 
mHre, f. Gr. arepeb-s solid + -pirpov : see -METER.] 

1 . An instrument for measuring the specific gravity 
of porous or pulverulent bodies, invented by Say, a 
French officer of engineers, in 1797. Also attrib. 

180* Encycl. Brit. Suppl. II. 525/2 Stereometer , an in- 
strument lately invented in France for measuring the volume 
of a body, however ii regular, without plunging it in any 
liquid. 1856 W. _ H. Miller in Phil. Trans. CXLVI. 799 
To construct an instrument on the principle of the Stereo- 
meter invented by M. Say for the purpose of determining 
the specific gravity of gunpowder, ibid, 801 The stereo- 
meter was mounted in a room, .at the Mint, September 12, 
1843. Ibid. 877 Stereometer observations. 1876 Cat, Set. 
APpar. S. Kens. 30 Stereometer for ascertaining the density 
ofbodies by determining their volume. 

2 . An appaiatus consisting of a frame of bars and 
columns with sliding rods and wires, for illustrating 
problems in solid geometry. 

*884 Knight Diet, Mech, Suppl. 
tSte ; reome’trian . Oh. rarer 1 , [f. Stereo- 
metry + -an.] = Stereom eter 1 . 

x«o8 R. Norton Stevin's Disme D 4, The Stereometrian 
shall vse the measure of the towne or place, as the Yard, 
Ell. 8tc. 

Stereometric (steinbme’trik), a, [ad. mod.L. 
stereometricus (Freigius 1583), f. stereometria 
Stereometry.] Pertaining to stereometry or solid 
geometry; relating to or existing in three dimen- 
sions of space. 

x8fia Jrnl. Franklin Inst. June 4x6 Mr, John Warner 


submitted to the meeting his Stereometric Tablet. Ibid. 
4x7 The Stereometric Tablet is intended to assist computa- 
tion of earthwork by the method of Transverse Ground- 
Slopes. 1875 H. Vogel's Chem. Light <$■ Photogr. xiii. 137 
If the flat figure is parallel to the retina,.. by well-known 
stereometric laws the representation is like the original. 
1890 V. Meyer in Smithsonian Rep. 366 The stereometric 
forms of a few simple molecules. 

Ste reome trical, a. Now rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -AL.] = prec. 

1656 W. Du Gard tr. Contemns' Gate Lat. Uni. § 527. 155 
A Gage, whereon stereometrical numbers are inscribed. 
2673 J. Smith Stereom, Synopsis, The Stereometrical Pro- 
blems, &c. in this Book. 1727 Bailey vol, II, Stereome • 
trieal, pertaining to the Art of Stereometry. 

Stereometry (sterzip'metri). Now rare. [ad. 
mod.L. stereometric, a. Gr. arepeoperpia, f. artpeos 
solid + -perpia : see -metry. Cf. F. stiriomitru 
(1560 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 , The art or science of measuring solids ; that 
branch of geometry which deals with solid figures, 
solid geometry ; the practical application of this 
to the measurement of solid bodies. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. a iij b, The generall name of these 
Solide measures, is Stereometrie. 1594 R. Ashley tr. Lays 
le Roy 128 Plato aflirmetb, that Geometrie was vnperfect 
in his time, and that Stereometrie, and the Cubike wanted. 
1608 R. Norton Stevin's Disme D 4, Gaudgerie is Stereo- 
metrie.. but all Stereometrie is not Gaudgerie. 1673 J. 
Smith {title), Stereometrie ; or the Art of Practical Gauging. 
1674 Phil. Trans. IX. 88 In Stereometry, or Measuring of 
Solids as a tapering Timber. 1683 T. Everakd \ title), 
Stereometry made easie, or The description and use of a new 
Gauging rod, or Sliding rule. 1795 T. Maurice Hindostan 

I. xii. (1820) I. 439 Fiom planimetry, or the mensuration of 
surfaces, they, .proceeded to. .stereometry, or the mensura- 
tion of solids. 1827 Gutteridge {title), A New System of 
Stereometry. *874 Ed in. Ren. July 175 The text [of Durer] 
..is full of detailed measurements, ana calculations of the 
stereometry, or solid contents, of the several limbs. 

2 . The art of measuring specific gravities with a 

Stbreometeb (sense 1). In recent Diets. 

Stereomould (ste*r/<?imdinld_), v. [f. Stereo- + 
Mould©., after stereotype : cf. Stereo 1 .] Irons. 
To steieotype by casting in a mould. So Ste*reo- 
uould sb., ' a mould used in stereotyping * (Cent. 
Diet. 1891). 

1857 G. &E. Scheutz {title). Specimens of Tables, Calcu- 
lated, Stercomoulded and Printed by Machinery. Ibid. 
Pref. p. xvi, By turning the handle.. the whole table re- 
quired is calculated and stereomoulded in the lead. By 
this expression is meant that the strip of lead is made into 
a beautiful stereotype mould. 

Stereopticon (sterz‘ip*ptik#i). [f. Gr. ortpi-b s 
solid + birnubv, neut. of otttikds Oj?tio.] A double 
magic lantern arranged to combine two images of 
the same object or scene upon a screen, so as to 
produce the appearance of solidity as in a stereo- 
scope ; also used to cause the image of one object 
or scene to pass gradually into that of another with 
dissolving effect. Also attrib. 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2376. 1878 E. W, Clark Life 
in Japan 17 x The fame of the stereopticon reached the 
palace. Ibid,, Splendid stereopticon pictures. Ibid. X78 
After the stereopticon entertainment, 1894 Outing Sept. 
449/x The stately Nelson Column,.. just as I had seen it 
projected by a stereopticon lantern fifteen years before. 

Stereoscope (stennskoup, often [f. 

Gr. areptb-s solid + -SCOPE,] 

1 . An instrument for obtaining, from two pictures 
(usually photographs) of an object, taken from 
slightly different points of view (corresponding to 
the positions of the two eyes), a single image giving 
the impression of solidity or relief, as in ordinary 
vision of the object itself. 

In the original form of the instrument {reflecting stereo- 
scope), invented by Wheatstone, the images were combined 
by means of mirrors placed at a suitable angle j the common 
form {refracting or lenticular stereoscope), invented after- 
wards by Brewster, has two tubes each containing a lens, 
through which the two pictures are viewed by the corre- 
sponding eyes. 

1838 C. Wheatstone in Phil. Trans. CXXVII 1 . 374, 1 .. 
propose that it be called a Stereoscope, to indiente its pro- 
perty of representing solid figures. 1849 Rep. Brit. Assoc. 

II. 6 The most generally useful of these forms is the Lenti- 
cular Stereoscope. 1856 Mech. Mag. 12 Jan. 36 The Cosmo- 
rama Stereoscope. X858 Ed in. Rev. Oct. 453 The books of 
Mr. Newman, the well-known philosophical-instrument- 
maker supply, .evidence of his having constructed stereo- 
scopes for Professor Wheatstone in.. the year 1832, x86x 
Sir D. Brewster in Mrs. Gordon Home Life{iS6g) 346, lam 
not the discoverer of the Stereoscope. I am only the in- 
ventor of the Lenticular Stereoscope now in universal use. 
1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ . i.v. (1870) 59 The stereoscope has 
now become a drawing-room toy. 

2 . Surg. An instrument resembling a catheter, 
for detecting solid foreign bodies, as calculi, rare. 

1857 Dunglison Med. Lex., Stereoscope..., an instrument 
for detecting a calculus in the bladder, and foreign bodies 
in the soft parts. 

Stereoscopic (stetfzoskp'pik), a. [f. prec. + 
-ic.] Of, pertaining to, or adapted to the stereo- 
scope ; having an appearance of solidity or relief 
like an object viewed in a stereoscope. 

*855 Jrnl. Franklin Inst. Feb. 143 A stereoscopic locket, 
..so arranged that the two pictures, with_ the appropriate 
lenses, are contained in a medallion of ordinary size. 1859 
All Year Round 19 Nov. 79/1 Those stereoscopic slides 


which look so curiously like life. 1862 Catal. Internet. 
Exhib., Brit. II. No. 2058, Stereotiope or stereoscopic 
thaumatrope. 1879 H. Grubb in Ptoc. Royal Dubl. Soc. 
182 This arrangement.. causes the images to coalesce, and 
produces the stereoscopic effect. 

fig. 1909 G. K, Chesterton Orthodoxy ii. 47 His spiritual 
sight is stereoscopic like his physical sight. 
Ste-reosco'pically, adv. [f. prec. + -al + 
-ly 2 ; see -ically.] In a stereoscopic manner ; 
by or as by means of the stereoscope ; with an 
appearance of solidity as in a stereoscope ; also/S#*. 

1856 Mech. Mag. 12 Jan. 36 By using larger lenses of 
pioper focal -length, pictures of any dimensions may be 
viewed stereoscopically. x86o O. W. Holmes Prof. Break- 
fast-t. vi, If we will.. look at them stereoscopically, with 
both eyes instead of one. 1868 Lockyer Guillemin's I leavens 
(ed. 3) 5 -j He combines Sun-pictuies stereoscopically, and 
shews the faculs to be above, and the spots below the 
general surface. 

Stereoscopiam (sterz>‘sk<Ipiz’m). nonce-wd. 
[f. Stereoscope + -ism.] Appearance of solidity, 
as of an object viewed in a stereoscope; steico- 
scopic effect. 

189a E, M. Nelson in Jrnl. Quehett Micros. Club July 54 
Stereoscopism, or 1 solid view *, can be obtained by one eye, 

. .but solidity is better and more perfectly seen with two eyes. 

Stereoscopist (sterz,frsk<Jpist). [f. as prec. 
+ -1ST.] One skilled in the use of the stereoscope ; 
a maker of stereoscopes. 

*875 H. Vogel's Chem. Light <J- Photogr, x. 102 Stereo- 
scopists must have glasses that can be shifted, in older that 
persons may adapt the position of the image to the eye. 

Stereoscopy (sterz’ifskdpi), [f. as prec. + -Y : 
cf. microscopy!} The art or practice of using the 
stereoscope. 

x86x Once a Week 30 Mar. 371 Ocular stereoscopy. X913 
Engl. Rev. Mar. 670 It is more than photography, it is 
more than stereoscopy. 

Stereotomy(sterzip’tomi). [ad. F. stir f atomic, 
f. Gr. ffrtpeo-s solid + -ropta : see -tomy.] The 
science or art of cutting, or making sections of, 
solids ; that department of geometry which deals 
with sections of solid figures ; the art of cutting 
stone or other solid bodies into measured forms, as 
in masonry. 

17*8 Chambers Cycl. x8ox J. Jones tr. Bugge's Treat. Fr. 
Rep. v. xox Stereotomy,.. in the scientific language of the 
Polytechnic School, signifies that pan of stone-cutting, on 
which Frezier and De la Rue have written so much. The 
theory and rules of piojection are fust studied. 1843 Blackw. 
Mag. LIII. 618 A division of ihe cube, or, as he [De Lisle] 
called it, the stereotomy of the cube. 1843 Civil Engin. <5- 
Arch. Jrnl. VI. 99/1 His stereotomy, profile, ptoportion, 
and composition are admirable. 1903 Nature 12 Mar. 
439/x Stereotomy. By A. W. French.. and H. C. Ives... 
This is nnotlicr text-book for the student in civil engineer- 
ing, and treats of masonry work. 

Hence Stereotomio (steirzotp’mik), -ical adjs., 
pertaining to stereotomy; Stexeo'tomist, one 
skilled in stereotomy. 

x8a8 Webster, Stereotomical. *860 Worcester, Stereo- 
tomic. <7x900 Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer Handbk, 
Eng. Cathedrals 33 (Cent. Suppl.) Gothic architects were 
wonderfully skilful stereotomists. 

Stereotype (ste*r«>teip, stlB*r*V-), sb. and a. 
[a. F. sttriolype adj., f, Gr, artpeb-s solid + rtiiror 
Type sb. 

In Fr. the word has only the original adjectival use, and 
the subst. use = edition stereotype J 
A. sb. 

1 . The method or process of printing in which a 
solid plate of type-metal, cast from a papier-m&chd 
or plaster mould taken from the surface of a forme 
of type, is used for printing from instead of the 
forme itself. 

X798 Ann, Reg. Chron. 22 The celebrated Didot, the 
French printer, with a German, named Herman, have 
announced a new discovery in printing, which they term 
stereotype. 2809 Europ. Mag. LV. 19 The prospectus of 
almost every work informs us, that the thing will be done in 
stereotype. t8i6 (?. Rev. XV. 345 The introducer of 
that mode of printing called Stereotype. *824 J. Johnson 
Typogr. II, xxii, 657 The invention of Stereotype, like that 
of Printing, is somewhat involved in mystery. 

2 . A stereotype plate. (In quot. 1817 used transf.') 

18x7 Genii. Mag. Dec. 500 note, An obelisk with engraved 

hietoglyphics upon it— a wooden or copper plate— a medal 
—are stereotypes, a 1823 Hutton Course Math. (1827) I. 
150 [They] are printed with what are called stereotypes, the 
types in each page being soldered together into a solid mass. 
1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Stereotype, a solid page of 
metal cast from the letter-press. 4888 Times 7 Jan. 7 /x He 
seized the stereotypes and withdrew, 
b. In generalized sense. 

1823 Encycl. Brit. Suppl. VI. 378/1 The mode of casting 
Stereotype is sufficiently simple. Ibid. A plate of stereotype 
does not require to be more than the seventh or eighth part 
of the thickness or height of the ordinary types. 

3 . fig. Something continued or constantly re- 
peated without change; a stereotyped phrase, 
formula, etc. ; stereotyped diction or usage. 

1850 Prescott in Ticknor Life (1864) 337 , 1 told the Queen 
of the pleasure I bad in finding myself in a land of friends 
instead of foreigners,— a soi t of stereotype with me. 1877 
Morley Crit. Misc. Ser. 11. 91 The growth of brighter ideal-, 
..will go on, leaving ever further and further behind them 
your dwarfed finality and leaden moveless stereotype. 1908 
Q. Rev, July 5 The stereotype of school, newspaper and 
department prevails. 


STEREOTYPE. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as stereotype art, metal , 
office, plate', stereotype-founder, manufacturer , 
printer ; stereotype-block, («) a stereotype 
plate; {b) a block of iron or wood on which a 
stereotype plate is fixed ; stereotype-press, (a) 
a press for shaping and drying the mould in which 
a stereotype is cast ; (b) a printing-press in which 
stereotypes are used. 

1801 Ti Hock's P kilos. Mag. X- 277 If there would be an 
advantage in applying the "stereotype art to books of rapid 
sale. 1859 R. Hunt Guide Mus. 1'tat.t. Gcol. (ed. 2) 188 
’Stereotype Blocks of Fusible Metal. 1875 ksiGHT Diet, 
hitch., SUrci'typc-biock, a block on which a stereotype ts 
mounted to make it type-high. 1813 A. Wilson in ’i roots . 
Soc. Arts XXX III, 321 Haring resolved to unite the business 
of a ’Stereotype Bookseller to those of a Stereotype Manu- 
facturerand Printer, I proposethat[etc.]. 1843H01.TZAITTEL 
Turning 1 . 325 The *stereotype-cast is nearly as sharp as the 
original type. Ibid., The ’stereotype-founder takes a copy of 
the entire massof type in plaster of Park. 18x3 ’‘Stereotype 
manufacturer [see stereotype bookseller]. 1839 Ure Diet. 
Arts 51 The alloys called type metal, ’stereotype metal. 1875 
Knight Diet. Aleck., Stereotype-metal. 1804 tT. Freyling- 
hausen's Abstr. Chr. Relig. before title, Standing Rules of 
The ’Stereotype Office. 1807 Monthly Mag. May 372/z The 
expence of "Stereotype plates . . is not 20 1 . per cent of that of 
moveable type pages. 187a Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 339 
A compound of tin and bismuth is employed in stereotype 
plates. 1 805 Gotti. Mag. Mar. 250/2 The first production 
of the new ’stereotype press. *875 Knight Diet. Meek., 
Stereotjpe-press, a small press for use in the clay process 
[of stereotypingl- 1813 "Stereotype printer [see stereotype 
bookseller]. x8ao T. Hodgson Ess. Stereotype Printing 119 
As a stereotype printer Mr. Wilson must ever rank amongst 
the most eminent. 

B. adj. (Often ondistinguishable from the attrib. 
use of the sb.) 

1. lit. Of an edition: Printed by the process 
described above in A. 2 . Also used as an epithet 
of the process. 

x8ox Tilloch's Philos. Mag. X. 268 The processes con- 
nected with letter-press-plate or stereotype printing. 18x7 
Genii. Mag. Dec. 500 note. At the present Epoch (1800), the 
art of Printing is become rather retrograde; or we should 
not hear so much of Stereotype editions. x8ao Milner 
Suppl. Mem. Eng. Catk. 243 A small stereotype edition of 
the New Testament. x 85 t Smiles Engineers II. 142 Earl 
Stanhope . . also made important improvements in the process 
of stereotype printing. 

2 . /y. <= Stereotyped b. Now somewhat rare. 

18*4 Morier Hajji Baba I. Introd. Ep. p. xxxiv, It is an 

ingenious expression which I owe to you, sir, that the man- 
ners of the East are as it were stereotype. 1837 Carltle 
Fr. Rea. II, m. iii, Cartels by the hundred: which he., 
answers now always with a kind of stereotype formnla. 1846 
Hints on Husband-Catching so This same stereotypesmile. 
1848 Corwen Singing Introd. p. xx. Thus is., singing made 
almost a hopeless thing by the stereotype faults of the Old 
Notation. 1893 Oracle kncycl. I. 561/1 The style began to 
assume a stereotype character. 1899 A. Gudeman in Class. 
Rea. XIII. 2t6/i A veritable mosaic of stereotype ideas. 

Stereotype (stewtsip, v. [ad. F. 

stirlotyper, I. silrlotype : see prec.] 

1. trans. To cast a stereotype plate from (a forme 
of type) ; to prepare (literary matter) for printing 
by means of stereotypes. Also absol. 

1804 tr. Freyltnghausen's Abstr. Chr. Retig. title-p,, The 
fim book stereotyped by the new Process. 18x8 Todd 
( citing Entick). 183s W. IrvxngX ife * Lett. (1 866) 1 1 1 . 74, 

I have nearly stereotyped the third volume of my Miscel- 
lanies. 185s Doran Hanov. Queens II. x. 169 Early in 1798, 

. , the first book was stereotyped in England. 1877 H. Spen- 
cer in MimEvid. CopyrightComm. (1878) 258, I wassanguine 
enough when I began this series of books, to stereotype. 

2. Jig. To fix or perpetuate in an unchanging form . 

a 1819 Rbes Cycl. s.v. Engraving, Vosterman . . may be 

said at once to have successfully translated and stereotyped 
the great originals of those., painters [«. Rubens and Van- 
dyke]. 1841 Miaul in Konconf. I. 401 The state-church 
stereotypes a system of faith. _ 1846 Engl. Rev. Sept. 150 
Yet he proposes a measure which would stereotype heresy 
and schism for ever. 1874 Savce Compar. Ptulol. iL 73 
Shakespeare and the Bible have stereotyped English. x888 
Tansusy in H ardwicke's Sci.-Gossfp XX 1 V. 121/2 In flowers 
the colours are stereotyped and perpetuated by insect 
selection. 

Stereotyped (-taipt),///. a. [f. prec. + -edVJ 
a. lit. Cast in the form of, or prepared for 
printing by means of, stereotype, rare. b. Usually 
fig. Fixed or perpetuated in an unchanging form. 
(Most commonly of phrases or formulas of speech, 
or the like ; rarely of persons.) 

t8ao T. Hodgson Ess. Stereotype Printing 57 Hoffmann 
. -announced a stereotyped (or In his phrase a polytyped) 
book.. which appeared in 1787. Ibid. 95 They engaged to 
sell stereotyped plates. 1849 Knife A Fork 29 That common, 
every-day love, that contents itself with stereotyped epithets 
of endearment. 1854 Mrs. Gaskell North <$■ Utter- 

ing . . stereotyped com mon places. x86a Thacker av Philip iii, 
Phil’s father.. entered the dining-room, .with his stereo- ‘ 
typed smile. 1900 A. Church & Peterson Nervous A Mental 
Vis. («dL 2) 663 A single motion of the arm or body may be 
reiterated for hours (stereotyped movements). 19x1 Throne 
7 Aug. 213/3 The stereotyped business man who thinks a 
successful commercial career must begin with the sweeping 
out of a draper’s shop. 

Ste-reotyjper. [f. Stereotype v . + -eb \ Cf. 

F. stbriatyfeurl\ One who stereotypes. 

1. One who makes stereotype plates. 

18x8 Topo fating Entick), 1841 Civil Etigin. <*■ Arch. 
Jrnt, I V. 50/9 Fresh burnt plaster. .is always adopted by 
the cunning steieotypers, for they state that if it simply 
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stands a fortnight, the casts will not be so good. x88a Daily 
News 29 Nov. 6/s Wanted,.. experienced Stereotyper for 
Daily and Weekly Newspaper. 

2. fig. One who fixes unchangingly. 

1890 C. Martyn W. Phillips, Agitator 519 Apropounder 

of truth— not a stereotyper of it into statutes. 

So Steweotyspery, (a) the business of making 
stereotypes; (b) a place where stereotypes are made, 
a stereotype-foundry. In recent Diets. 
Stereotypic (stesnotrpik), a. rare. [f. Stereo- 
type sb. + -icT] Pertaining to or haying the cha- 
racter of a stereotype, t a. lit., as in stereotypic 
plate = stereotype plate. Obs. b. fig. Fixed, un- 
changing : = Stereotype sb. 3 b, Stereotyped b. 

18 ox J. Joses tr. Bugge's Trent. Fr. Rep. xvi. 392 The 
newly invented stereotypic plates. 180s Monthly Rev. 
XXXVIII. 498 The stereotypic art, as it is practised in the 
printing of books. 1884 Gronlund Co-op. Contvtonw. i. 28 
That other stereotypic definition of Capital..' accumulated 
Labor 1887 W. M. Taylor Scott. Pulpit 144 There is no 
need of adhering in that matter to any Quaker-like, stereo- 
typic anachronism. 

Hence Ste.ieoty'pically adv. , T ( 0 ) by means of 
stereotypes (obs.) ; (b) by a stereotyped phrase, etc. 

180 xSk. ParislL lxvi.357 The French tables of Logarithms, 
printed stereotypically. 1864 W. J. Fitzpatrick Mem. 
A bp. Whately I. 332 ‘What is the laziest letter m the 
alphabet?’ His neighbour .. responded stereotypically, 
‘ Give it up 1 ' 

Stereotyping, ttbl. sb. [f. Stereotype v. +■ 

-nra 1 .] 

1. The action or process of making stereotype 
plates for printing. Also attrib. 

1807 Monthly Mag. May 372/2 The wear of moveable 
types, in Stereotyping, does not exceed 5I. per cent, of the 
heavy expence incurred by the old method of printing. x8ao 
T. Hodgson Ess. Stereotype Printing 87 A plate was then 
obtained from the matrice by means of the stereotyping, or 
striking, machine. 1904 H. Spencer Autobiog. II. 164 The 
cost of composition and stereotyping. 

2. fg. The action of fixing or perpetuating in 
an unchanging form. 

1888 Bulman in H ardwicke’s Sct.-Gossip XXIV. 231/2 
The ‘stereotyping’ of the developed colours by insect selec- 
tion. 1903 Morley Gladstone ix. vii. III. 331 There ought 
to be no stereotyping of our minds against modifications. 
1914 J. Patrick Clement of Alexandriavi 220 An illustra- 
tion of a familiar experience— the stereotyping of an error, 
not recognised as an error in the mind of a writer. 
Stereotypist (steTwtsbpist). [f. Stereotype 
sb. + -is!.] One whose business is the making of 
stereotypes ; a stereotyper. In recent Diets. 
Stereotypo-grapher. rare~°. One who prints 
from stereotypes. So Ste-reotypo’graphy, print- 
ing from stereotypes. 

x8x8 Todd (citing Entick). 1841 E. Scudamore Nomen- 
clator , Stereotypography , the art of printing from stereo- 
types. 

Stereotypy (stewtsi.-pi). [ad. F. sliriatypie, 
f. siireotype Stereotype a .] 

L The process of making stereotype plates ; ste- 
reotyping. 1891 in Century Diet. 

2. Path. Persistence of a fixed or stereotyped 
idea, mode of action, etc. , in cases of insanity. 

1909 C. L. Dana Nervous Dis. (ed. 7) 686 Stereotypy is 
shown in two ways. 29x2 B. Hart Psychol. Insanity 
Index 176. 

Stsrep, Sterer, obs. ff. Stirrup, Stirrer. 
Stereynge, obs. form of Stirring. 
Sterhydraulic (slajhaidrg-lik), a. [ad. F. 
stSrhydrauliqitc, irreg. f. Gr. artpebs solid + F. 
hydraulique Hydraulic.] Applied to a form of 
hydraulic press in which pressure is generated by 
displacement of the contained liquid by a solid 
body, as a rod, screw, or rope, introduced with a 
continuous movement through a packed opening. 

x866 Mechanics' Mag. 4 May 279/3 The Sterhydraulic 
Press.. is the name given to the pew hydraulic press, in* 
vented by MM. Desgoffe and Olivier, civil engineers, 1875 
Knight Diet, Meek. 2382. 

Steri,. obs. form of Stir v. 

Steric (ste’rik), a. Chem. [irreg. f. Gr. <rre- 
p«< 5 r solid + -10 : cf, Stereochemistry.] Pertaining 
or relating to the arrangement in space of the atoms 
in a molecule. 

Steric hindrance, hindrance of a reaction, held to bo due 
to the spatial arrangement of the atoms in the molecules of 
one of the reacting compounds. 

1898 H. N. Stokes in Smithsonian Rep. 301 Stereochemi- 
cal formulas are., more than reaction formulas, and the steric 
conception of the so-called double and triple union asserts 
that these actually exist. 1905 A. W. Stewart m Jrnl, 
Chent.Soc., Trans. LXXXVII. 185 Angeli., suggested that 
steric hindrance played a part in the reactions involving the 
addition of metallic hydrogen sulphites [etc.],, to carbonyl 
groups. 

Sterioks, vulgar apheticfoim of hysterics (see 
Hysteric B. 3). 

1765 Foote Commissary in. (1782) 64 Fun. Fye upon 
you! you have thrown the old gentlewoman into the stericks. 
Stene, obs. form of Stir v . 

II Sterigma (steri*gma). Bat. Pl.-ata. [mod. 
L., a. Gr. ari)pi ypa prop, support, f, (rnjplfav to 
set fast, support.] a. A ridge extending down a 
stem below the point of attachment of a decurrent 
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leaf. b. In fungi, a stalk or filament bearing a 
spore ; often a branch or outgrowth of a basidium. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 1098/2 Sterigmata, the elevated lines or 
plates upon stems produced by the bases of decurrent 
leaves. 1874 Cooke Fungi 21 Each spore is borne upon a 
slender stalk or sterigma. 1879. Encycl. Bint, IX. 832/1 
From the hymenium rise the basidia, at the apex of which 
are usually four sterigmata beating the spores. 

Hence SterigrmatLo (sterigmse’tik) a ., pertaining 
to or of the nature of a sterigma. 

188a Encycl. Brit. XIV. 555/1 The spermatia. .at first 
appear as minute protrusions on the apices of the sterigmatic 
cells. 

t Steril. Obs .- 1 [Cf. Stare sb.%] Some foreign 
measure of capacity. 

c 1645 Howell Lett. (1655) I. in. xvii. 129 To lade so many 
thousand Sterris or measures of corn out of Sardinia and 
Sicily custom-free. 

sterile (ste-rsil, ste-ril), a. Also 6 steryl(e, 
-yll, 6-7 stirrill, steriH, 6-9 steril, 7 sterrile, 
sterrill, stirrile. [ad. L. sterilis, cogn. w. Skr. 
start, barren cow, Gr. orupa barren cow, ffripupo s 
barren, Goth, stairofem. adj., ban en. Cf. F. sterile, 
It. sterile, Sp. esterill\ Barren; not producing 
fruit or offspring. 

1. In undetermined sense. 

155* Huloet, Stervll, barayne, or fiuiteles, sterilis. 1570 
Levins Manip. 129/11 Steril, sterilis. 

2. Of soil, a country, occas. of a period of time : 
Unproductive of vegetation. 

157a Huloet (ed. Higgins), Sterill, or banayne grounde, 
terra ieiuna. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. iii. 129 Like leane, 
stirrill, and bare Land. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xv. xv, The sterill 
coastes of barren Rinoceere They past 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 525 1 1 is cert aine, that in very Sterile Yeares, Corne sowne will 
grow to an Other Kinde. 1635 Brereton Trav. (Chetham 
Soc.) ng This country.. now.. is so sterile of corn as they 
are constrained to forsake it. 1784 Cow per Task 1. 710 With 
nice incision.. She ploughs a brazen field, and clothes a soil 
So sterile with what charms soe’er she will. 1796 Morse 
Arncr. Geog. II. zoo No country has a smaller proportion of 
land absolutely steril and incapable of culture. 1806 Gazet- 
teer Scot. (ed. 2) 337 Owing to the too copious use of marl,., 
some farms have been rendered perfectly sterile. x8*8 Napier 
Penins. War 1. iv. (1878) I. 22 Catalonia, the most warlike, 
rugged, and sterile portion of Spain. 1836 Macgili.ivhay 
Trav. Humboldt xxv. 376 Causing many places to be im- 
proved which would otherwise have remained steril. 1845 
Darwin Voy. Nat. i. (1879) 2 The novel aspect of an utterly 
sterileland possesses a grandeur which more vegetation might 
spoil. 1890 Swinburne Stud, Prose (1894) 223 A ghastly and 
hardly accessible wilderness of salt marshes, with interludes 
of sterile meadow and unprofitable vineyard. 
fig . 1720 Welton Suffer. Son of God, II. xxiii. 639 Procure 
me some few Drops ofthose Celestial Waters, to bedew this 
Barren Clay, this Diyand Steril Heait. 1794 Ld. Auck- 
land Corr. (1862) III. 229 Though the times are sterile in 
some respects, you see they have produced a plentiful crop 
of peers. 1855 Browning Old Piet. Florence xxxiv, Con- 
trast the fructuous and sterile eras. 

3. Producing no offspring; incapable of producing 
offspring. (Chiefly said of feinalts ) 

1558 [c£ Sterileness]. x6iz Benvenuto’s Passenger 1. ii. 
iii The pouder thereof is excellent for all cold infirmities of 
the head or ioynts, it makes the sterile plentifull. 1741 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. Sterility , Women frequently become 
sterile after a miscarriage. x8*8 Stark Elan. Nat. Hist. 
1 . 147 The adult males and sterile females shed their horns 
in winter. 1878 Browning Poets Croisic 26 Anne of Austria, 
Twenty-three years long sterile, scarce could look For issue. 
1889 J. M. Duncan Clin. Lect. Dis. Women xxi. (ed. 4) 168 
A woman may he sterile with this man and fecund with 
another. 1890 H ardwicke's Sct.-Gnssip XXVI. 122/2 Sterile 
workers constitute the vast majority of the commonwealth 
[of bees]. 

fig- *®S9 Pearson Creed 271 We must not look upon the 
divine nature as steril, but rather acknowledge and admire 
the fecundity and communicability of it self, upon which 
the creation of the world dependeth. 1678 Cudworth Intell. 
Syst. i.iv. 546 Affirming that. .Christians did not.. make God 
a Solitary and Steril Being, before the Creation neither, as 
the Jews did. 

+ b. transf. Producing nothing living. Obs. 
x6oa Warner Alb. Eng, xr. lxiii. (1612) 275 The sterile 
Lake where Heauen-fir'd Sodom was. 
t o. Causing sterility. Obs. 
x6ox Shaks._ fill. C. 1. ii. 9 Our Elders say, The Barren 
touched in this holy chace, Shake off their sterrile curse. 

4. Of a plant : Not bearing fruit. 

x6a6 Bacon Sylva § 620 Those Things, which are knowne 
to comfort other Plants, did make that more Sterill. 184a 
Loudon Suburban Hort. 575 In all plantations of this 
variety a number of sterile plants will be found. 1845 
Lindley Sch, Bot. (1862) bob, Potentilla Fragaria (Sterile 
Strawberry). 

5. Mentally or spiritually barren. Also, unpro- 
ductive of results ; fruitless ; barren in or of (some- 
thing sought or desired). 

1642 H. More Song of Soul it. 1. ii. 52 Die they again? 
draw they in any breath ? Or be they sterill ? 1665 J. Webb 
Stone-H eng (1725) 93 He seems, .to be very steril of Inven- 
tion. 166s Evelyn Let. to Sir P, Wyche 20 June, For our 
language is in some places steiile and barren. 1803 W. 
Godwin Life~Chauctr I. Pref, p. x, Antiquities have too 
generally been regarded as the pi o vince of men of cold 
tempers and sterile imaginations. 1848 Gallenga Italy 
I. Introd. p. xxvii, Meanwhile, the land was sterile of 
events. 1849 Murchison Siluriavni. 183 These deposits., 
me necessarily sterile in organic remains. 1878 Jevons 
Primer ^Pol. Econ. 97 It has been objected to commerce 
that it is sterile and produces no new goods. 1879 R. K. 
Douglas Confucianism iii. 84 Confucius perceived that the 
. .ancients had for their object the worship of the one God, 
but he allowed this knowledge to remain sterile, 1914 Daily 
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STERILELY. 

News 23 Oct. 4/2 His adventures in search of victory are 
uniformly sterile. 

b. nonce-use as sb. A sterile person. 

1870 [see Impracticable H.J. 

6 . Biol. a. Of an organ or structure that would 
normally contain reproductive elements : Barren, 
infertile. 

Said, e. g., in Botany of a flower with only male organs, 
a stamen without an anther, a seed without an embryo, a 
frond without .sori. 

1646 Sir T. Browns Pseud. Eg. tv. vi. 194 This is also a 
way to separate seeds, whereof such as are corrupted and 
stei ill swim. 1753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s. v. Sicyoides , 
Some of the flowers on this plant are steril, or male-flowers, 
having no embryo. 1777 Hobson Brit. Flora 30 Sterile, 
without anther*, as in Kuptuiewort. Ibid. 215 Henuaria 
. .five anther*, five sterile chives. 1842 Brands Diet. Sci. 
etc., Legals, a teim invented to denote stamens that ate 
sterile. It is very rarely used. 1849 Balfour Man. Bot. 
g 649 Flowers having stamens only, are staminifeious, stami- 
na!, or sterile. 

b. Of cells, etc. Not capable of reproduction, 

1856 W. Clark Van der Hocvcn's Zool. I. 76 The terminal 

cells sterile, the axillary ovifeious. 188a Vinks tr. Sachs' 
Bot . 306 The fructification of a Fungus consists of. .a sterile 
portion, . . and of a fertile portion. 

7 . Free from micro-organisms. Now often of 
surgical instruments, etc. = Sterilized, 

1877 Tyndall Ess. Floating Matter Air (1881) 215 The 
three tubes remained perfectly sterile. 1898 R. T. H kwlett 
Man. Bacterial. 98 Blood may be obtained.. by pricking the 
finger, . with a sterile needle or lancet. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. 
Med. VII. 550 The diplococcus was present in all except 
one case, winch proved sterile. 1007 M. H. Gordon Abel's 
Labor. Handbk. Bacterial. 160 The finger., is then rubbed 
with sterile wool soaked in.. alcohol and ether. 

8. Comb, sterile-wood, a shrub, Coprosma fccti- 
dissima (N. O. Kubiaceas), native of New Zealand. 

1874 Treas. Bot. Suppl. 1344/1. 

Hence Ste'rilely adv., Ste-rileness. 

I55 8 W. Forrest Grysilde Seconde (Roxb.) 54 They laide 
to good Grysilde her sterylenes, Wliiche she cowlde not 
helpe : God sendeth all increase. Ibid. 84 Consei nynge the 
sterylnes laydo vnto her. 1727 Bailky vol. I f , Steri incss , 
Banenncss. 1886 IIowf.lls in Century Mag. XXXIII. 191 
Many men might go through life harmlessly without realiz- 
ing this, perhaps, but stcrilely. 

Stesrilifi-aianism. nonce-wd. [f. L. slerili-s 
Sterile a.: see Solimdian.] Belief in the suffi- 
ciency of a ‘ barren ’ faith. 

1833 Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1838) III. 410 Antinomian- 
Solihdianisin, more properly named Sterilifidianism. 

Sterility (steri-Hti). [ad. L. sterilitds , f. sie- 
rili-s Sterile a. Cf. F. stiriliti , It. slerilith.] 
The quality of being sterile, barrenness. 

1 . Unproductiveness of the earth. 

1426' Lydg. De Guil.Pilgr. 23780 After ward.. Vij yercs of 
Sterylite folwed on,..whcrof Joseph took good bed long 
a-forn. *483 Caxiox Golden Leg. 283/2 There by his me- 
rytes lie cliaced awey the Steiylyte and barrynes that was 
in that Countre. *580 Reg. I'rivy Council Scot. III. 294 
The barrennes and sterilitie of the ground. 1633 Ramrsey 
Astral. Restored 216 From whence you are to inquire of 
the fertility and sterility of the Earth. 1676 Hale Prim. 
Orig. Man. (1677) 22 5 There have been great Devastations 
and Decrements of Mankind by.. Plagues and Epidemical 
Diseases, Famines, and Sterilities of great parts of the 
World. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 33 I* 5, I will teach 
you to remedy the .ster.lily of the earth. *813 Sir H. Davy 
Agrlc. Cheat, yiii. (1814) 359 Sicily was the granary of Italy 
and the quantity of corn carried off from it by the Romans 
is probably a chief cause of its present sterility. *841 El- 
fh/nstone /list India 11 . 149 Maided, raja of that country', 
..derived additional strength from the .sterility of his terri- 
tory. *863 Geikie Seen. <5- Geol. Scot. viii. 211 One looks in 
vain for a tiee or field or patch of green, to relieve the 
sterility of these lonely shores. 

2 . Incapacity for producing offspring (chiefly said 
of the female). 

*535.Stevvart Cron. Scot. II. 250 His wyffe ay in sterilitie, 
All Ins dais scho wes withoutin cheifd, 1368 Grafton 
Chron. II. 837 He complayned. .of the infortunate steryliiie 
and barennesse of liys wyfe. 1603 Siiaks. Lear j. iv. 300 
Heaie Nature,. .Into her Wombe conuey stirrility. *708 
W, King Cookery Let. ix\ 149 Vnrro, the great Roman Anti- 
quary, tells us how to do it by burning of their Spurs 5 
which occasioning their Sterility, makes them Capons in 
effect. 1876 Gross Bis. Urin. Bladder 27 x Impotence and 
Sterility.. are very raie after lateral lithotomy. 1883 II. 
Drummond Nat. Law in Sjfiir. W, (ed. a) Pref. p. xiii, In- 
appropriate Hybridism i.s checked by the Law of Sterility. 

+ B. Of water : Unproductiveness of anything 
living. Obs. 

*707 Curios. Hush. <$■ Gard. 171 The horrible Sterility of 
the Sea of Sodom... No Animal can live in it. 

c. Of plants: Incapacity of lepioduction. 

1837 P. Keith Bot. Lex. 205 The cause of the sterility of 
hybrids is not well known. x866 Treas, Bot, 1098/2 Far more 
frequently, however, sterility arises from outward agents, 
from the effect of long continued di ought or moisture, [etc.], 

3 . fg. Mental or spiritual barrenness j unproduc- 
tiveness of results. 

1663 Glanvill Scepsis Sci, xxi. 133 Its experienced sterility 
through so many hundred years, drives hope to desperation. 
a *678 Wood head Holy Living (1688) 194 Vet where is a 
sterility in thinking on any subject, there is a necessity to 
miange it. 17x6 Pope Iliad II. Ess. Homer's Battles 323 
Yet one cannot ascribe this to any Sterility of Expression, 
but to the Genius of his Times, that delighted in those re- 
iterated Verses. *782 V. Knox Ess. lx. (1819) II. 16 Such has 
been the sterility of epigrammatic genius in our country. 
1846 Grote Greece (1802) II, 13 Sterility of intellect. x8ox 
Speaker 11 July 36/2 The fear is,. that public life may be 
stricken with sterility in consequence of this veto. 


4. The stale of being free from micro-organisms. 

1877 Tyndall Ess. Floating Matter Air {1881) 133 The 
observed sterility was not due to any lack of nutritive power 
in the infusion. x8gg Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 330 The 
sterility in this case was piobably due to the fact that death 
occuried nearly four months after the onset of the disease. 

Sterilizalble (ste-rilai zab’l), a. [f. Sterilize 
v. + -able.] Capable of being sterilized. Hence 

Steirilizabi-lity. 

\qaa, Lancct 25 June 1782/1 Some of tlie eailiest electric 
sigmoidoscopes were not sterilisable, as the electric light 
and connexions were an integral part of the tube. 1903 
Jrnl. R. Microsc.Soc Oct. 680 Simplicity, cheapness, and 
easy sterilisability are claimed for the syringe. 

Sterilization (steu-ilsiz^jan). [f. Sterilize 
V. + -ation.] The action of sterilizing. 

1874 W. Roberts in Phil. Trans. CLXIV. 438 On the 
sterilization by heat of organic liquids and mixtures. 1883 
Ld. Napier & Ettrick in Comm. Housing Working Cl. V. 
1x3/2 The formation of deer forests and sterilization of land 
in all parts of Scotland. 1900 Nature x Mar. 422/1 The 
thorough sterilisation of the syringe in every case. 1905 
Brit. Med. Jrnl. 26 Aug. 443 Treat every man after the 
deserts of his giandfathers and who should scape steriliza- 
tion? 19x0 R. R. Renioul in Brit. Health Rev. Feb. 74 
In 1903 I publicly advocated the sterilisation of the insane. 

Steriliza-tor. [ad. F. stdrilisateur , f. steriliser 
to Sterilize.] = Sterilizer a. 

1898 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Sterilize (ste-riloiz), v. [f. Sterile a. + -ize. 
Cf. F. stiriliser.'] 

1. trans. To cause to be unfruitful ; to destroy 
the fertility of. 

1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 11. 101 Why therefore 
may we not as well suppose the other part of the Sentence, 
the Sterilizing the Earth, was al-o suspended ? 1737 Savage 
Of Publ. Spirit 204 No, no — such wars do thou, Ambition, 
wage 1 Go. sterilize the fertile with thy rage 1 Whole nations 
to depopulate is thine. x8xo Southey in Edin. Ann, Reg. 
1. 1. 147 An experiment to sterilize the country for one year. 
x8gx Spectator 4 Apr,, Gambia is worth far more to the 
Fiench than the French right to sterilise the Fiench shore 
of Newfoundland is to the English, 
absfll. xgxo Margoi.ioutii in Expositor Mar. 216 The 
practice of sowing with salt, in order to sterilize, is alluded 
to in the Old Testament. 

2. To deprive of fecundity ; to render incapable 
of producing offspring. 

1828 in Webster. 1905, xgxo [implied in Sterilizaiiok]. 

8 . Biol. To render (organs') sterile, 

*8gx Hardwicke's Sci.-Gossip XXVII. 77/1 Its ray-florets 
..besides doubling or semi-sterilking themselves, have at- 
tained a broad stripe of yellowish white up each strap, 
shaped corolla. 

4. fg. To make mentally or spiiitnally barren ; 
to render unproductive, unprofitable or useless ; to 
deprive of result. 

x88o ]. A. Symonds in H. F. Brown Blog. (1895) II. 168 
Mun who might have written excellent books are sterilised 
by starting with fastidious conceits. 1887 Chawb. Jrnl. 
jp Feb. 1x4/1 That prodigious find of x88a seems to liavo 
almost sterilised 1883 so far ns treasure- trove is concerned. 
19x1 F. Harris-on Autob. Mem. Il.xxiii. 60 M. Gnfvy being 
sterilised by office,.. power fell to M, Gambetta. 

5. To render free from micro-organisms. 

1878 Tyndall Fragm. Sci. (1879) II. 297 Schwann.. steri- 
lised the flask by boiling. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V III. 
69 The milk should be sterilised. 

absol, *877 Tyndall Ess. Floating Matter ^i>(i83z) 229 
In the one case five minutes' action completely sterilizes, 
lienee Ste-rilized ppl. a. ; Sterilizing vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a.' 

1846 Black w, Mag. LX. 13 The sudden sterilizing of dis- 
tricts previously fruitful, 1847 H. Miller Fust l mgr. Eng, 
xi. (1857) New crops of them, .appear as fast as the sur- 
face is lelieved from its sterilizing burden. _ 1866 Alger 
Solit. Nat. <5- Man in. 153 Nothing is so sterilizing as re- 
tiiement, when [etc.]. X877 Tyndall Ess. Floating Matter 
Air (x88x) X33 A sterilized infusion. .remained sterile. x88o 
‘Vernon Lnn ’ Stud, Italy iv. i. 146 He had the intense, 
blind, sterilising love of antiquity of the men of the fifteenth 
century. 1888 Sat. Rev. 2 June 641 The chief certain result 
..was the sterilizing.. of French political capacity. 1891 
G. S. Woodhead Bacteria 399 Sterilized vessels for the re- 
ception of various media. 

Sterilizer (steTilwzw). [f. Sterilize v. + 
-Eit !.] One who, or something which, sterilizes. 

1. A substance that renders soil sterile. 

X839 Uhe Did, Arts 793 [Lime from magnesian limestone] 
has been unfairly denounced by Mr. Tennent and Sir H. 
Davy, as a sterilizer. 

2. An apparatus for destroying micro-organisms. 

1891 G. S. W00DHBAD Bacteria 398 Steam Sterilizer. 1893 
Arnold If Sons' Catal. Surg. lustrum. 716 Sterilizer for 
Ligatures. 1898 Eva C. E. LUckes Gen. Nursing xi, 144 
Schimmelbusch's sterilizer is the one most used for the ste- 
rilization of instruments. 

Sterin, Staring, obs. ff. Stern a., Stirring. 
Sterisol (ste-rispl). Pharmacy. Also steresol, 
[contr. of sterilizing solution ] (See quot. 1898 .) 

x8g6 Westm. Gas. 24 Sept. 8/a In hitherto unknown solu- 
tions— holzin, holzinof, and sterisol. 1898 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Steresol, (Not official), an antiseptic benzoinated collodion. 
Stark(e, obs. forms of Stark a., Stirk. 
Sterlet 1 (stevlM). Also 6 sterledey, 7 ster- 
ledy, 8 starlett, sterled, -ett, -id, (J pi. sterlitz), 
8-9 starlit, (9 sterelet). [a. Russ. crepraRL ster- 
lyad *. Cf. G. and F. sterlet.] A small species of 
sturgeon, Acipenser ruthenus, found in Russia. 

*59* G. Fletcher Russe Cemnnv. (Hakl. Soc.) ra Of 
ickary or caveiy, a great quantitie is made.. out of., the 


severiga, and the sterledey. 1698 Ncw Descr . Moscovy 2a 
The Severinga or Sterledy, somewhat in fashion and tast 
like a Sturgeon, hut not so thick nor long. 1698 A. Brand 
Embassy Jr. Muscovy into China 126 Among the Fish, the 
Sterlet is counted one of tlje most delicious in Russia. 1733 
Hanway Trav. (1762) 1. 11. mx. 83 The principal sorts are 
sturgeon, starlett, beluga and nssotra. 1762 tr. Busch infs 
Syst. Geog. I. 380 The Kosteri has rougher scales than the 
Sturgeon or the. Stei led. 1782 P. H. Bruce Mem. iv. 112 
Some vessels going for Petersburgh, with live fish ; called 
sterlit,. .weie beat to pieces. 1796 Morsf Arner. Geog. II. 
74 Different soits of stui geon . . viz. the common stuigcon, 
the beluga, the sterlid, &c. x88x Cassells Nat. Hist. V. 46 
The best isinglass is yielded by the Sterlet and by A cigenser 
huso. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 340 Hatched stei lit 
preserved m spirits. 19x5 B. Dicby in Travel July 23 
Sterelet, one of the numeious kinds of fishes found in Bai- 
kal, is usually smoked and eaten raw. 

attrib. 1860 Wraxai.l Life in Sea v. 124 Prince Potem- 
kin is said to have frequently paid three hundred roubles 
for a Sterlet soup. 

Ste*rlet a . [? For * stern let, dim. of Stern sbP ; 
cf. Stkrnet.] ? The Lesser Tern, Sterna minnta. 

1703 La Houtau’s Voy. N. A mer. 1. 240 The Seamews, 
Grelans, and Sterlets, are fowls that fly incessantly over 
Seas, Lakes, and Rivers. 

Sterling (stauliq), sb. and a. Forms : a. 3-6 
sterlings, -ynge, 4 sterlyngge, 4-6 starlinge, 
-yng(e, 4, 6-8 starling, 5-6 sterlyng, 7 sterlin, 
8 sterline, 3- sterling, J 3 - Sc. 5 strivilin, 6 
etirveling, stirviling, swiveling, striviling, 
sfcrivling, 6-7 Stirling, 7 stirlin, stirvlin. 
[Early ME. sterling, whence OF. esterlin, mcd.L. 
esterliugus, sterlingus , stcrli/ius , MIIG. sterline, 
It. sterlino. Of unceitain origin, but probably a 
late OE. formation in -ling 1 . 

The earliest known example (in the Fr. foim esterlin ) is 
believed to occur in a charter of the Norman abbey of 
Proaux (Round Cal. Documents, Fiance , p. xix). Thedate 
is supposed to be either 1085 or >104, on the evidence of the 
golden number, but so far as this i.s concerned it might lie 
later by 19 years or a multiple of 19; the cartulary is of the 
13th c. Ordcricus Vitalis (a 1 145) has in Latin libra; steri- 
lensinm, and libra; sterilensis monetae t , as if he took the wot d 
foi an -ing derivative of a place-name. The Anglo-Latiu 
sterlingus is cited by Ducange from the year x 180. Conti- 
nental examples are fiequent in the 13th c., the excellence 
of the English penny having procured for it extensive cur- 
rency in foicign countries; in Oct, 1202, Baldwin Count of 
Flanders contracts to pay to ceitain Venetian nobles ‘the 
sum of 121 ounces in niaiks sterling (maicas stei linorum) at 
the late of 13 “ solidi ” and 4 “ denarii " for eacli silver mark ’ 
(Rawdon Brown, Cal. State Papers , Venice 1. 1). 

The word, if of English origin, presumably was descriptive 
of some peculiar characteristic of the new Norman penny. 
The most plausible explanation is that it leprcsents a late 
OE. *steorling, ‘coin with a star ' (f. itiorra stai), some of 
the early Norman pennies having on them a small star. An 
old conjecture is that the word is derived from stair a 
starling (Stare sb .'), and alludes to the four birds (usually 
called ‘martlets’) on some coins of Edward the Confessor; 
but if this were so the early form would normally have been 
starling. Until recently, the prevailing view was that the 
word was a shortening of Easterling. Walter de Piuche- 
bek (c 1300) gives this explanation, saying that the coin was 
originally made by Easterling moneyers ; but the stressed 
first syllable would not have been dropped. 

In Scotland the word was confused with the name of the 
town of Stirling, anciently Strivelin ; hence the /9 forms 
common in the 15th and x6th centuries.] 

A. sb. 

1 . The English silver penny of the Norman anil 
subsequent dynasties. Often in pound of sterlings, 
originally a pound weight of silver pennies, after- 
wards a name for the English pound (240 pence) 
as a money of account. Also in mark, shilling , 
etc. of sterlings. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1297 R.Glouc. (Rolls) 3949 He3ef hem atten ende Four)>ou- 
send pound of sterlynges. Ibid, x 1 840 J>e king . . ethe }er him 
sende A certein summe of sterlings to is hues ende. c 1300 
Fleta xi. xii. (1647) 7 2 P er denar’ Angliae qui sterling’ appcl- 
latur, et fit rotundus,qui debet ponderare trigintaduo grnna 
frumenti mediocria. a 1330 Syr Degarre 297 The ten pound 
of starlings Were i-spended in his fostrings. 1377 Langl. 
P. PI, B. xv. 342 As in lussheborwes is a lytbar alay and jet 
loketh he lyke a sterlynge. c 1386 Chaucer Pard. T. 379 
Myn hooly pardon may yow aTle warlce So pat ye onie 
nobles, or sterlynges, Or elles siluer broclies [etc.]. *387 
Trevisa Higdtn (Rolls) VIII. 167 pe kyng. ,saf hym an 
hondred schfilynges of sterlynges. *418 E.E. Wills (188a) 
32, I bequethe to Ionet my wyfe. .xl. li of Sterlinges. 1423 
Rolls oft'arlt. IV. 256/2 Silver..beyngas gode of alay as 
the sterlyng. <1x500 Bronte Bk. (1886) i49j xx s - of star- 
Iynges. 1398 Stow Surv. vii, (1603) 32 Paid in starlings 
which were pence so called. x86x Numism. Chron, I. 36 
English and Foreign Sterlings found in Scotland. x8<S8 
Miss Yongk Cameos (1877) I. xxiii, 179 Your words smell of 
English sterlings. 

b. Sc. Applied to the Scottish penny. 

This use is sometimes erroneously said to go back to the 
12th a, on the ground of its occurrence in the so-called 
‘Assize of David I ’, which is a compilation of later date. 

X387 Charters etc, Edin. (1871) 36, vi= mark of sterlyngis 
of the payment of Scotlande. ?<i *6oo tr, Assisade Mensuris 
in Sc. Acts (1844) I. 674 King David ordanyt at he sterlyng 
[orig. (? 13th c.) sterlingus] suld wey xxxij cornys of gude 
and round quhete. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj., St at. Robt. II 
56 b, The stirlin in the time of. . king David, did wey threttie 
twa gratae* of gude and round quheat: Bot nowit is other- 
waies, be reason of the minoration of the money. 1884 
Encyel. Brit. XVII. 656/2. The oldest pieces are silver 
pennies or sterlings, resembling the contemporary English 
money, of the beginning of the 12th century. 

f c. With ellipsis of of in pound, mark, etc. 

sterlings. Obs. 
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Chiefly with the plural 5 ; founds, marks , etc., and hence in 
later use prob. apprehended as an adj. with plural inflexion. 

1433 E. E. Wills V1882) 95 Y Lequetbe to litill VVatkyn, 
my Godsone. .x markes steilynges. 1464 Rolls 0/ Parlt. V. 
550/1 An annual! rent of xl li. Sterlings, c 1483 Caxton 
Dialogues 51/23 A pound sterlings, i486 Rec. St. Mary at 
Hilt (1903) it. vj marc sterlynges. 15*8 Eel. Cases Star 
Chamber (Selden Soc .1 II. 20 As moche wood as ys woorth 
iiij powndes sterlynges. 154a Udall Erasm. Apopk. 248 b, 
The thousande pieces wer muche about the sumroe of twentie 
nobles sterlynges. 

+ 2 . « Pennyweight. Obs. 

1474 Slat. Winch. in Cov. Leet Bk. 396, xxxij graynes of 
whete take out of the mydens of theatre makith a sterling 
ober-wyse called apeny; & xx sterling maketh an Ounce. 
1496-7 Act is Hen. Vile. 5 Every unce [shall] conteyn xx 
sterlinges, and every sterling be of tbe weight of xxxij comes 
of whete that growe in tbemyddesof the Eareof the whete. 
ifitt Cotgr. s v. Carat , For eight of them [carrats] make 
but one stei lin, and a sterlin is the 24 part of an ounce. 1776 
En tick London I. 160 A penny, weighing two sterlings. 

+ b. attrib. Sterling weight. Obs. 

Iu theTabfe ‘sterling weight ' is stated in pounds, shillings, 
and pence; the lb. avoirdupois = 1 lb. 2 or. xodwt. troy, 
£1. is. s<L sterling. 

i6ra W. Colson Gen. Treswy H h ij, A Table to finde 
Auerdupats weight reduced to Troy weight, and sterling 
weight. 

3 . Money of the quality of the sterling or stan- 
dard silver penny ; genuine English money. + In 
the 17th c. occas. used rhetorically for : Money. 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus, Centussis.. A rate of Romaine 
money conteynyng.. 10. Denarios, that is .x. grotes of olde 
sterlynge, when . viiL grotes went to an ownce. *583 Greeks 
Mamillia tr. (1593) La, It is.. so hard to descrie the true 
sterling from tbe counterfeit coyne. 1602 Dekker Satirom. 
Da, Drop the ten shillings into this liason...So, ist right 
lackef ist sterling I ^ A. Warren Poor Man's Pass. 
E 3, Whose coffers with Commodities abound So full, that 
they no sterling more may hold, a 163s Randolph Poems 
(1640) 1x3 Hexameter's no sterling, and I feare What the 
brain comes goes scarce for currant there. 1690 Gakth 
Dispens. xq By useful Observations he can tell The Sacred 
Charms that in true Sterling dwell, How Gold makes a 
Patrician of a Slave [etc ]. 1707 Morris Humility vii. 330 
lo see a rich man that has nothing else to recommend him 
. . but pure naked sterling, to grow proud and haughty upon 
a full purse, .nothing can be more ridiculous. 

Jig. i 5?4 Greene Mirror Mmlesiie Wks. (Grosart) III. 25 
And seeing we haue you here alone, your Meame lookes 
shall stande for no sterling. 3584 — Triiamenm j. Biv, 
Your censure is no sentence, neither can this broken coine 
stande for sterlyng. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. iiL 107 You Bane 
tane his tenders for true pay. Which are not starling. 

4 . English money as distinguished from foreign 
money. Formerly often in contrast to currency , 
i.e. the depreciated pounds, shillings, and pence of 
certain colonies. 


t«ox in StajfoijTs Poe. Hil. il iv. (1633) 157 Monies of this 
new Standard of Ireland . .being brought bade againe to the 
Exchange to be converted In sterling. 1724 Swift Draiier’i 
Leit.i. (1730) 17 The Tenants are obliged by their Leases tc 
pay Sterling, which is Lawful Current Money of England, 
* 8 34 J- D- Lang Hist. Ace. N. S. Wales {xZ^) I. 206 The 
debts of the small settlers had all been contracted in sterling, 
tuna the price they received for their wheat . . was in currency, 
ibjo Daily flews a J uly 3 16 The lay treasurer of the society, 
who said that for a long time he had been opposed to the 
payments m India being made in sterling. 1892 Ibid. 
19 Dec. 3/3 The effort has been made here to draw bills on 
America with the notion of selling at once for sterling, and 
using depreciated currenw to pay the bills when due. 1000 
West tit. Gas. 8 Nov. 5/2 Sterling rose as promptly as it fell 
dunng last weeks chaotic Money market. (New York.) 
b. Jig. in Australian use. (See quots.) 

X ?*Z f : Cunningham Two Yrs. N.S. Wales II. 53 Our 
colonial-born brethren are best known here by the r m>rw- 0 f 
Currency, m contradistinction to Sterling or those born in 
the mother-country. 1834 J- »• Lang Hist. Aec. fl. S. 
Wales (1637) Contests.. between the colonial youth 
and natives of England, or, to use the phrase of the colony, 
currency and sterling* 2837, 189a [see Currency 

o. attrib. with the sense : Related to or payable 
in sterling. 

*894 H. Bsu.fi/wy, Policy India 81 A new contract.. 
f^nd£i a S //v nB ?. f 3*.P«r cent on the capital 

™ r I* 9 -1 4 The sterhn g interest charges now pay. 

able on Indian railways, .are equivalent to a payment of 
°r ° vcr 7 * percent. . if converted into rupees at par, 
rBgS W, J. Greenwood Commere. Correct, (ed. a) 108 This 
sterhng invoice was sent to Hamburg. 1903 Pitman's 
4°9 Sterling Bands, the bonds of 

• r ,^J T A I? e l , S, n ^‘hoad companies which have been Issued 
m the United Kingdom and are payable in English currency 

‘r that v the U “ t ? d States. x 9 » Times 19 Dea 
xb/3 Sterhng exchange was irregular. a 

1 6. Standard degree of fineness. Obs. 

Ihe sense was prob. evolved from traditional exDressions 
)lk ?' as Sjod as the sterling • (see quot. 1423 in s Kt? 

theWe sferiL 9 5 & T# 8 J - 8 P1 « 6 of” Siluer 
htV.1 ster " n S 0 * Standard ordatned for the Monevs of 
th« Rerfme. 17*4 S wist Dmpier's Lett. ii. («») W 
andSiImofthe Right Sterling and Standard . 3 SS ^ d 
a. adj. (Formerly often abbreviated ster., sterl.) 
J.. In pound etc. sterling, altered from the older 
etc. (of) sterlings (see A x, 1 b), and 
originally used in the same sense. Hence, in later 
nse, appended to the statement of a sum of money, 
to indicate that English money is meant. 

otheJISfeS tSSSlV 1 ^ the Seneschall. .and 
Hen VIII r . tv ' sterlyng. 15*3 Act 14 13 

• as" shall aninimf L T ,\ eyshali s£r yke. . as manylmife grotei 

‘hesoinme of .xx.li. sterlvnv. i«e 
Joye Apot. Titidale 2a, uij pens# halpeny star&nf, illl 


1 Lamokt Diary (Haiti. Club) 176 He was dew.. of exeyse, 
..ane jtbowsande lib. sterl, 1673 Temple Observ. United 
Prov. ii. 86 Above Sixteen hundred thousand pounds Ster- 
ling a year. 1680 in Acts Parlt. Scot. (1875) XII. 60/1 pat 
they retaine 25 lib. starling of the exeyse. 17x3 J. Watson 
Hist. Printing Publ. Pref. x6 For which he was to have a 
Salary of too lib. Sterl. per Annum. 17x7 in Naime Peer- 
age Evict. {1874) 31 Between seven and eight hundred pound 
sterline yearly. 1724 Swift Drapier's Lett. iL (1730) 62 
England gets a Million Sterl. by this Nation. 1727 A. 

, Hamilton flew Acc , E. Ind. I. xxL 249 A Xerapheen is 
wotth about sixteen Fence half Peny Ster. 1806 Gazetteer 
Scot. (ed. 2) p. xxv, The shilling Scots is the 12th part of a 
shilling Sterling, or one penny Sterling; the pound Scots.. 

: is equal to one shilling and eightpence Sterhng. 1838 De 
: Morgan Ess. Prcbab. x8 Concerns which now employ many 
millions sterling. 1849 Lytll 2nd Visit U.S. II, 167 The 
| value of the whole. .amountingto 350, ooodollars, 0173, 500/. 

> sterling. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits , Relig. Wks. (Bolin) 
II. 100 The religion of England . .believes in a Providence 
which does not treat with levity a pound sterling. 

p. a 1578 LtNDESAV(Pitscottie) Citron. Scot. (S 7 l'.S.) 1 . 236 
Ane hundredth thousand pound stiruiling. 2589 Exclu 
Rolls Scot. XXII. 17 Fra the scheref of Selkirk, 6d. striv- 
ling. . fra the scheref of Drumfreis, 3s. money, id. sti iviling. 
1596 Dalryhple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 333 He was 
redeimet with a ransoune of ane bunder libs Stirling, lin'd. 
II. 355/20 [He]suld pay xx shilling Stirueling for his offence. 
x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xh § 119 His [David II’s] 
ransome was one hundreth thousand markes striueling. 
1613-18 Daniel ColL Hist. Eng. Wks. (Grosart) V. 261 The 
ransome of a hundreth thousand Markes stiruiin. 

2. Prefixed as the distinctive epithet of lawful 
English money or coin. Now rare, f Also, in 
early Sc. use, of lawful Scots money. 

a. c 1400 Brut clxiii. 182 The Kyng [Edw. I] ordeynede bat 
be sterlinge halfpeny and ferthinge shulde go brou3-out his 
lande. 1482 Cely Papers (Camden) 100 The sowdeers hath 
leiver to be payd here at xxvjs viij d. thanhawe in Yngland 
sterlyng money. £1483 Caxton Dialogues 17/35 Ryallis 
nobles of englond,.. Olde sterlingis pens, 1561 Norton tr. 
Calvin's Inst. tv. xviii. 146 marg.. The common price of a 
Masse in fraunce is .iii. KaroTus.. about the value of ft 
sterling grote. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus s. v. Census equestris , 
400 Seitertia, of olde sterlyng money 2000 pou tides. 1590 
Webbe Trav. (Arb.) 27 A pennie loafe of Breade (of English 
starling money) was worth a crowne of gold. *597 Shaks. 

2 Hen. IV, it. L 131. 1651 Marius Adv. cone. Bills Exch. 
69 How to bring French Croivnes into Starling Money. 
*634 Peacham Compl. Gentl. xii. (1906) 122 Libra or Pondo 
. .was worth of sterlin money three pounds. 1755 in Naime 
Peerage Enid. (1874) 36 Eighteen pounds eighteen shillings 
ster 1 money x8x6 Scott Antiq. i, Three shiliing^of sterling 
money of this realm. 1837 Carlyle Ft. Rev. I. m. iii, And, 
say, in sterling money, three hundred thousand a year. 

p. 1^88 in Acta Dorn. Cencil. (1839) 98/2 Twa vnees of 
striuibn pennyis. <533 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 382 Fiftie 
thousand of Stirling mony gude To pay in hand. 1588 
Exck. Rolls Scot. XXI. 391 The comptar discharrgis him of 
strivilingmoney.. extending to gad. 1609 Skene Reg. May i, 
Slgt. Dav. Il, 44 It is statute that the kings money, that is 
stirlin money, sail not he caried furth of the Realme. 

B. Phrase, To pass for (later as) sterling. 
Chiefly fig. Also, to allow , mark for sterling. 

1641 Milton Aniinadv. ax Setting aside the odde coinage 
of your phrase, which no msntmaister of language would 
allow for sterling. 1651 Culpepper Astrol. Jndgem. Dis. 
(1658) 154 If the credit of Hippocrates may passe for star- 
ling, he protests that [etc.]. 17*7 De Foe Eng. 7 'radesman 
(1732) I. xviu. 248 What are they but washing over a brass 
shilling to make It pass for sterling? 1780 Burke Sp. 
Bristol Wks. 1842 I. 257 If our member's conduct can bear 
this touch, mark it for sterling, X817JAS. Mru, Brit. India 
III. u 30 Such are the inconsistencies of a speech, which yet 
appears to have passed as sterling in the assembly to which 
it was addressed. 


T jig. i nar aas course or currency. Obs. 

a * 568 Ascham Scholem. it. (Arb.) 96 This waie of exercise 
was..reiected iustlie by Crassus and Cicero: yet allowed 
and made sterling agayne by M. Quintilian. 1593 Skaks. 
Rich. II, xv, 264 1/ my word be Sterlingyet in England, Let 
it command a Mirror hither straight. 

8. Of silver : •j* Having the same degree of purity 
as the penny, {obs.) Hence, in later use : Of 
standard quality. Sterling mark, stamp-, the hall- 
mark guaranteeing sterling quality. 

With the first quot. cf. quot. 1423 in A r. 

1488-9 Act 4 Hen. VII, c. 2 Allsuche fyne silver., shall be 
..made sop fyne that it may here xij. peny weyght of alaye 
in a pound wight, And yet it be as good as sterlynge and 
i? a o r SS I Sm J. Williams Accompte 

(Abbotsf. Club 1836) 86 In grotes stricken wt harpes, the 
someofM M‘li, converted and made, .of mJdcxxv Ii sterlinge 
siluer. x6j6 W. B. Tonchst, Gold ^ Silver (1677) 35 If it 
j v 7 ? rse £ ^ en Starling it will appear Yellowish. 
x68x Lend. Getz, No. 1632/4 Five Silver-Hilted Swords, the 
fir!, 1 ?. 01 which are found upon the Tryal, more then one 
onitting in every Ounce worse than the Sterling. 1684 
Roscommon Ess. Transl. Verse 310 Before the Radiant 
oun, a Glimmering Lamp ; Adult’iate Mettals to the Ster- 
ling Stamp, Appear not meaner, than mere humane Lines, 
Gompar d with those whose Inspiration shines. 1723 Lond . 
Gas. No. 6134/4 Silver. .Shooe-Clasps, mark’d Old Sterling. 
*743 Tindal tr. Rapin's Hist. II. xvu. 157 A pound of old 
Sterling Silver [was coined] into Half-Shillings, [etc.]. 1776 
Adam Smith IV, N. I. j. x. 129 The sterling mark upon plate, 
and the stamps on, .cloth, give the purchaser much greater 
security. 0 

b. In figurative context. (Passing into sense 4..') 

£0_ T •• I P i ' rp. , _ T J 
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Uke gold into the furnace cast, Maintains its sterling 
pureness to the last. 1784 Cowper Task v. 358 Were king 
ship as true treasure as it seems, Sterling, and worthy 01 
a wise man’s wish, I would not [etc.]. Ibid. yt. 900 What 
is base No polish can mpke sterling, 7r 


1 4 . Of character, principles, qualities, occas. of 

persons : Thoroughly excellent, capable of standing 
every test. 

£(645 Howell Lett. (1650) II. 122 Twas your judgment, 
which all the world holds to be sound and sterling, induced 
me heerunto. 1753 Young Centaur v. Wks. 1757 IV - 219 
This love, supposing it sterling, I (stultus ego 1 ) returned in 
kind. 1781 Cowper Table-T. 638 Then decent pleasantly 
and sterling sense.. Whipp'd out of sight, with satire just 
and keen. The puppy pack that had defil’d the scene. 1789 
Wolcot (P. Pindar) Subf. Painters Wks. 1816 II. 20 The 
Dev’l’s a fellow of much sterling humour. x8x< W. H. 
Ireland Scribbleomania 70, I.. advise this nobleman to 
apply his abilities to some more sterling and lasting theme. 
1824 Miss L. M. Hawkins Annaline I. 248, I know the 
sterling qualities you have. 1828 W. Seweli Dom. Virtues 
Greeks If Romans 33 They derived from their Celtic origin 
..many sound and sterlingprinciples of conduct, 1832 w. 
Irving Alhambra I. 83 The nephew.. is a young man of 
sterling worth, and Spanish gravity. 1876 Mozluy Univ. 
Serm.vr. (1877)74 Gospel prophecy would not only develope 
what was sincere and sterling in man, but iv hat was counter, 
felt In him too. *891 C. Roberts Adrift Amer. 147 Her 
husband also was one of the most sterling good-hearted men 
I ever knew. 1896 Housm an Shi opshire Lad Ixii, Then the 
world seemed none so bad, And I myself a sterling lad. 

Comb. 1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 196 A knot of 
sterling-hearted associates. 

Sterlin g(e, obs. ff. Stabmkg 1 and 2. 
Ste-rlingly (stauliqli), adv. [f. Sterling a. 
+ -ly 2 .] In a sterling manner. 

1883 Jolly Life J. Duncan xxxix. 478 So sterlingiy honest 
was he. 


+ -ness.] Sterling quality. 

x8i6 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 223 It will not be denied 
that they fairly try the sterlingness of the dramatic taste of 
the people. 1844 H. Stephens Bk, Farm I. xx To judge of 
their lucubrations by the sterlingness of their practical worth. 
Sterlit, variant of Steblet 1 . 

Stern (stain), sb. 1 Forms : 1 steam, steam o, 
steern, stem ; y steme, 9 stem, 9 dial. stam. 
[OE. stearn , glossing L. beacita, fida, gavia and 
also stnmus. Cf. Fris. stern {steern ) ; stem-k ; 
stems {stim-s, starn-s) sea-swallow, tern. The 
mod.E. vowel, if genuine, is probably tbe result of 
lengthening before -rn. 

ME. examples are wanting, hut W. Turner A vivin prseci- 
pucirum historia, 1544, art. Gavia, speaks of a species 
nostrati lingua sterna vocata ’. T he word was taken up 
by Gesner and other writeis, whence probably it found its 
way into the Douay Bible. 1 1 was latei adopted by Linnaeus 
as the name of a genus Sterna ; hence F. steme. 

Tbe meaning ‘starling’, implied by early glosses to stnmus 
(strouns), seems to be found in mod. Someiset dial, (see 
Eng. Dial. Diet. s. v. Stam sb. 1 ) ; but the two names might 
easily be confused.] 

A sea-bird ; the tern, esp. the black tern {Hydro- 
chelidon nigra). 

c 8oo_ Erfurt Gloss. xxx6 Gavia, avis qvi dicitur ; stern 
saxonice. 11950 Seafarer 23 (Gr.) Stormas Jasr stanclifu 
beotan pser him stearn oncwaeA isisfej>era. X609 Bible 
(D ouay) Lev. xi. 16 Of birdes these are they which you 
must not eate..the ostrich, and the owle, and the Sterne, and 
the hauke. 1813 Montagu Ornitk. Suppl. Tern, black. . 
Provincial. Stern. Car-Swallow. 1896 N ewton Diet, Birds 
9 S 5 note, Starn was used in Norfolk in the middle of this- 
century for the bn d known by the book-name of Black Tern. 
Stern, stern (stam), sb.% Now only 
Forms : a. 3 {Orni.) steorrne, sterrne, 4-6 
sterne, 4 -6, 9 stem ; j8. 4-6 stame, 6-9 stam. 
[a. ON. stfama: see Stab sb. 1 ] = Stab sb. 1 

, c **°° Okmin 3646, & te))re steorrne wass wibb hemm 
J.Q ledenn hemm pe We33e. Ibid. 7x12 New sterrne & all 
unneup wass wrohht. a *300 Cursor M. 375 pe firmament 
. .wit sterns, gret and smale. c 130 a Havelok x8og Was non 
or hem pat his hernes Ne lay per-ute ageyn (jc sternes. 
c ino R. Brunne Chron. IV ace (Rolls) 9031 pen ros a sterne 
.. Gomete ys cald in astronomye. 1373 Barbour Bruce 
iv. 711 Xhouch a man . . Studeit siva in astrology, That on 
^esterms his hed he brak. 1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms 
(a. 1. b.) 17 Thare fell a grete stern out of the hevin. 1308 
Dunbar Golden. Taige 1 Ryght as the stern of day begonth 
to schyne. ,1399 A, Hume Hymns ii, 121 Strange tailed 
sterns appeins. 1818 Scott Ilrt. Midi, xvii, There’s a 
heaven aboon us a 1 , . and a bonny moon, and sterns in it 
forby. x8xo W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 42 The 
sterns are blindet wi’ the licht. 

c X 37 S S c ‘ Leg. Saints xl. ( Niuian ) 167 Sancte martyne. 

. .pat as a stame clerly schane. c 1460 Towneley Myst. xiv. 
08 io wyt what this stame may mene. 1381 Derricke 
Image Irel. (1883) 86 A passyng stame, to guide mans shipp 
JSp 6 Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. II. go/4 
Ihe Pleiades called the 7 starnis. 1723 Ramsay Gentle 
oncpruiiu 111, Kiss, kiss I we'll kiss the sun and star ns away* 
1790 Burks 0 death ! thou tyrant * iii, Ye hills, near nee- 
hors o the sta ms. 1835 Carrick Laird of Logan (1841) 185 
No a stam was to be seen i’ the lift. 

b. In transferred uses (see Stab rA 1 ). 

c 1400 Anturs of Arth. xxxi, With his sternes of gold. 

y es t>nents etc. St. Andrews 
f™ S® bftsc. III. 205 Item thre gret sternis of brace 
? r * * 95 * c x 4 ?° St. Cnthbert 405 pe calf is rede I vn- 

^'S 3I j e sterne i? be fronte. 1454 Test. Ebor. 
n l?£»? de f a , pe . starnes °f gold. 1569-70 

G. Conyers Wtll in Fabric Rolls York Minster (Surtees) 
Gioss., A blacke stagge with a stame in his forehead. 18x4 

1 ****?? Verse T 4 S The Iairdy Iangs for titles 
braw, F or ribbons an’ for starns. 

0. attrib. as + stern-team, + 8t6rn-sh.ot, a shoot- 
ing star (cf. Stab-shot) ; f stem-slime, nostoc 
(cf. Stab ri.i 22 b). 

fl90 ° Osmw 7 2 7 6 Forr- Crist sellf iss patt sterrnelem patt 
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all mannkinn birij? follshenn. 1483 Caih. Angl. 362/2 A 
Sterne slyme, assttb. 13*3 Douglas Aineis v. i\. 60 As 
dois oft sterne schot falling fra the hevin Drawand thair- 
efter a taile of fyrie levin. 

Stem (stain), sbfi Forms : a. 4-8 sterne, 4 
steorne, 5-6 steerne, 6 stierne, 6-7 stearne, 4- 
stern. j 3 . 6, 9 starn dial., 7 starne dial. 7. 6 
storne. [Probably a. ON. stjdrn fern, steering ; 
an abstract formation with -no suffix from OTent. 
*steurjan, ON. styra, OE. stlcran : see Steer v. 
Cf. OFris. stiarne , stioerne stern, rudder. 

This etymology accords with the scanty evidence of early 
distribution. But the earliest sense recorded in English, 
‘hinder pait of a ship ’, appears in OFris. and not in ON., 
and a native origin is not impossible. Evidence is, however, 
lacking for the supposed OE. *stlom ,1 

f 1 . The steering gear of a ship, the rudder and 
helm together; but often applied to the rudder 
only, less commonly to the helm only. Obs. 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. C. 149 fe bur her to hit baft )?at 
braste alle her gere, pen burled on a hepe be helme & pe 
sterne. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 1. 1. (Skeat) 35 How 
shulde a ship, withouten a sterne, in the grete see be 
governed.’ C1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode *. xc. (1869) 108 
pilke pat maketh pe gouernour slepe amiddes b e ship 
vnder Jje mast, whan he hath lost oJ>er broken (ie steerne. 
1471 Caxton Recuyell (Sommer) 171 A tempest, .bare many 
shyppys wyth theyr apparayll vnder water, biake theyr 
sternes and helmes [etc.]. 1607 R. Wilkinson Merchant 

Royall 11 A ship.. is yet commanded by the helme or 
sterne, a small peece of wood. x6ro Holland Camden's 
Brit. (1637) 657 This Beaver.. having a long taile. .which 
in his floting he useth in lieu of a sterne. 1640 Hading, 
ton Q. Arragon v. H 2, A storme Ore tooke theship t .so 
powerfull that the Pilot Gave up the Sterne to th'ordeung 
of the waves. *671 tr. Palafox's Conq. China by Tartars 
xxiv. 4x4 They.. made them content to bring ashore all 
their great Guns. ., nay the very Sails and Sterns from off 
their Ships. 

fb. transf. An apparatus which controls a horse, 
machine, etc. as a rudder controls a ship. Obs. 

1607 Markham Caval. u. (1617) 2x3, I discommended 
them [sharp cavezans] vtterly as the first instruments or 
sternes wherewith to gouerne a Colt at his first backing. 
1660 Marq. Worcester Exact Def. 15 The [Water-Com- 
manding] Engine consisteth of. ,5. A Helm 01 Stern with 
Bitt ana Reins, wherewith a Child may guide, order, and 
controul the whole Operation. 

\<s. fig. That which guides or controls affairs, 
actions, etc. ; also, from (the metaphor of the ship 
hf stale), government, rule. Obs. 

1577 tr. Bul/iitger's Decades xoox Whiche is the healme 
..and stearne of the Euangeli&ts and Apostles doctrine. 

1586 Sidney Arcadia in. (1598) 361 The turning of Zel- 
manes eye was n strong sterne enough to all their motions. 
X591 Sylvestrr Die Bartas 1. vii. 233 His envious brethren's 
trecherous drift, Him to the Stern of Memphian State had 
lift, X597 Beard Theatre God's Judgem. (1612) Pref., 
There is a God aboue that guideth the sterne of the world. 
160a Fulbkcke 2nd Pt. Parall. 15 Of both these riseth an 
action triable wel enough by the Canon Law : for in this 
matter the Canon is the storne and motiue of our iudge- 
raents, cx6i8 Moryson I tin. iv. 1. vii. (1903) rxx To the 
hands of these 28 Familyes, the Stern of the Commonwealth 
was committed. 

f d, In various phrases, with literal or figurative 
meaning. To be, sit , at the stern , to stand to stem , 
to conduct , guide , hold, keep , possess , rule, steer , 
turn the stem : to steer, govern, control, to occupy 
the seat of government. To take in hand the stem, 
to assume the government. Obs. 

140X Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 109 Ne were God the giour, 
and kept the stern,.. al schulde wende to wrak. exj>oo 
Three Kings' Sons 60 Some [-.hippes]. .had neither saile ne 
maste, nor noman so hardy that durst conduyte the steerne. 
*5*3 Bradshaw St. Werburge 11. 1183 Kynge Edgare kept 
the storne as most principall, Eche prince had an ore to 
labour with-all. <1x542 Wyatt Poems , ‘So feeble is the 
thread' 83 Those handes. .y 1 . .rule the sterne of my porelyff. 
154a Udall Erasm. Apoph. 6 Fye on hyni that would take 
vpon hym to sitte and hokle the stierne inaahyppe.hauyng 
none experience in y a feate of marinershyp. a 1547 Surrey 
Poems , ‘ Girt in my guiltless gown * 6 How som to guyd 
a shyppe in stormes styckes not to take the stearne. X553 
Respublica 278 , 1 shall tell Respublica ye can beste governe i 
bee not ye than skeymishe to take in hand the stern, a 1568 
Ascham Scholem, 1. (Arb.) 48 The father held the sterne of 
his whole obedience. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 1 52 Wee 
satt at y 8 sterne, and had the weale publique in our rule and 
gouernement. 1577-87 Hounshed Hist, Scot. 336/1 Themale 
line.. descended from the women, haue sometime possessed 
the sterne of Scotland. 1580 Greene Mamillia 1, (1583) 6 b, 
Construe al thinges to the best, turne the stearne the best 
waye. xj[83 Ibid. it. (1393) D 3, Pilot . . if thou hadst no greater 
cunning m stirring of the stearne. 159X Skaks. i lien. VI, 
i. i. 177 , 1 intend to.. sit at chiefest Sterne of publique Weal. 
1593 Churchyard Challenge 6 In greatest stormes, I stoutly 
stood to sterne. And turnd about, the shippe to winne the 
winde. 1604 T. Wright Passions Vi. 338 He that guideth 
by his providence the sterne of mens soules. 1625 Deb. 
Commons (Camden, 1873) 87 He that was then at the sterne 
fetch’t many sighes before he fetch' it_aboute. at 708 
Beveridge Thes. Thcol. III. 323 We sure in a moie special 
manner to pray for such as sit at the stern, and are in au- 
thority. 

2 . The hind partof a ship or boat (as distinguished 
from the bow and midships) ; in restricted sense, 
the external rear part of a ship’s hull ; also spec. 
in vessels of ordinary type, the overhanging portion 
of the hull abaft the stempost, Often in collocation 
with Stem, Head. 

c *300 K. Horn 933 pe hondes gonnen at erne In to pe 


schypes sterne. Ibid. 1412 He comen out of scyp sterne. 
c 1440 Protttp. Pars'. 474/2 Sterne, of a schyppe, puppis. 
1526 Tindale Mark iv. 38 He was in the sterne a slepe on 
a pelowe. 1555 Eden Decades (Arb.l 86 Beholdinge the 
foreshippe & the sterne. x6o8 Skaks. Per. iv. 1. 64 And 
with a dropping industrie they skip from sterne to sterne. 
X622 R. Hawicins Voy. S.Sea xliv. 104 Our Shippe. .coming 
a-ground in the sterne. 1626 Capt. Smith Atcid. Yng. 
Seamen 8 First lay the Keele, the Stemme, and Starne, in 
a diy docke. 1773 Hawicesworth Cook's 1st Voy. n. x. 
III. 462 The ornament at the stern was fixed upon that 
end, as the stem-post of a ship is upon her keel. X817 
Shelley Revolt Islam jx. ii. 5 The stern and prow Were 
canopied with blooming boughs. 1835 Sir J. Ross Harr. 
2nd Voy. H.- IV. Passage v. 50 It would be necessary .. to 
moor the ship both head anil stern. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s 
Word-bk., Stern , the after-part of a ship, ending in the taf- 
farel above and the counters below. 1915 Morning Post 
9 Dec. 6/6 The Severn was anchoied head and stern. 

transf. 1878 Stevenson New Arab. Hts. (1882) II. 146 
The round stern of a chapel, with a fringe of flying but- 
tresses. 


b. Phrases with preps. : On stem, a stem, ? also 
stern adv. : see Astern 1 . At stern, to stem : 
behind, in the rear of a ship ; at (the) stem, used 
of a boat towed behind. (Down) by the stern : see 
By A. 9 and quots, Under the stern : under the 
overhanging part technically called the stem. 

c t&oo Melusincxxxvi. 271 He lefte theErmayns..at sterne. 
136a J, Shute tr. Cambiui's Turk. Wars 34 b, Wherupon 
they tawed the palandre after them at the storne of some 
of their galleys. X574 W. Bourne Regiment for Sea xiv. 
(1577) 40 b, The one place must be thwart of you, the other 
must be a head or .stern of you, 1616 Capt. Smith Descr. 
New Eng. 53 This examinate fell on sterne. X633 T. James 
Voy. 7 Our long 13 onte..we were fame to Towe at Sterne. 
a 1779 Coox. 3rd Voy. 11. vi, Towards noon, a large sailing 
canoe came under our stern. x8o6 A. Duncan Life Nelson 
70 She might anchor by the stern. 1846 A. Young Kant. 
Did. 56 If her stern be lower in the water than her head, 
she is by the stern. 

c. Stem-foremost : backwards, with the stem 
(senses a, 3) first ; also fig. Stem on : with the 
stern presented. 

X840 Marrvat Poor Jack xxxi, The man,. backs out, 
stem foremost. 1852 Hawthorne Blithedale Rom. viii, 
Few of our seeds ever came up at all, or, if they did come 
up, it was stern-foremost. x86s Dickens Mvt. Fr.i. i, The 
boat.. drove stern foremost before it [the tide], xgoo jrnl. 
Sch. Gtag. (U. S.) June 231 [The ship] thus runs “the risk 
..of getting stern-on to the heavy sea. 1907 1 Q.' (Quiller- 
Couch) Poison Isl. xxv. 244 After a stroke or two I easied 
and let her back stern-foremost. 


3 . (Arising out of a figurative use of sense 2.) 
The buttocks of a man (chiefly humorous and 
vulgar) or beast ; the hinder part of any creature. 

16x4 B. Jonson Bart. Fair Induct., A Punque set vnder 
[a pump] vpon her head, with her Sterne vpward. 1830 
Maury at King's Own xxvi, When it was a kitten, they had 
cut off his tail close to its starn. 1836 — Midsh. Easy xix, 
I was obliged to come up the side without my trousers, and 
show my bare stern to the whole ship's company. 1854 
Poultry Chron. I. 433 With, in the bens especially, a weli- 
rounded stern. 1863 W. C. Baldwin Afr. Hunting vi. 179 
Firing from the saddle, and giving the giraffe the hall in 
the stern. 1869 Furnivall Forewords to Q. Eliz. Acad. 
p. xxiii, We don’t want to.. fancy them cherubs without 
sterns. 19x3 Engl, Rev. May aox [The ducks] point their 
sterns into the air, and stick their heads under water. 


4 . The tail of an animal, esp. of a sporting-dog 
or a wolf. Also, + the fleshy part of a horse’s 
tail ; f the tail feathers of a hawk. 

1375 Turberv. Faulcoitrie xgo Fasten a hell upon the 
two couert feathers of yourhawkes Stearne or trayne, 1576 
— Venerie 243 The tayle of a Wolfe is to be called bis 
Stearne. 1590 SrENSER F. Q. 1. i. 18 Tho wrapping vp 
lier wiethed sterne arownd, Lept fierce vpon his shield, 
and her huge traine AH suddenly about his body wound. 
X607 Markham Caval. 1.(1617)27 Others approue a Horses 
age in this sort: take him with your finger and your 
thumbe by the sterne of the tayle, close at the setting < on 
or the buttocke. Ibid. 11. 9 His taile long and hairie.. 
the sterne whereof, small and strong, and close coutched 
betwixt liis buttockes. 1618 Chapman Hesiod's Georg, il 
223 Wilde beasts abhor him, and run clapping close Their 
stern's betwixt their thighes. 1677 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. 
(ed. 2) 149 The benefit of cutting off the tip of a Spaniel’s 
Tail or Stern. 1682 Loud. Gaz.No. 1684/4 Lost.. a Fallow 
Greyhound Bitch, with n white spot at the end of her 
Sterne, 1725 Bradley's Family Diet. s.v. Entering of 
Hounds, Some [hounds], .will prick up their Ears a little, 
and cither Bark or wag their Sterner Ear. x88xV. Shaw Bk. 
Dogx. 91 The stern or tail [of the Bull-dog].. must be short 
and very fine. Ibid. xliv. 372 The Stern or Flag [of the 
Setter], 1890 S. W. Baker Wild Beasts 1 J Ways II. 317 
When he spoke, .with stern erect and nose to the ground, 
there was a general rush by every dog. 


f 5 . Used gen. for : Rear, latter end. Obs. 

X623 Hexham Tongue-Combat 48 You need not in the 
sterne of your Discourse recapitulate the notable pieces 
which you have proued. 


H 6. Misused by Stubbes for : An ensign, flag. 

1583 Stubbes Anat. Abuses 1. (1877) 51 An other sort. .are 
content with no kind of Hfttt without a great bunche of 
feathers. .peaking on toppe of their heades.. as sternes of 
pride and ensigns of vanitie. Ibid. 68 It [curling etc. of 
the hair] is the ensign e of Pride, and the stern [a. r. 1395 
standard] of wantonnes to all that behould it. 


7. attrib. (all locative, referring to sense 2) as 
stem-anchor, -balcony, -beam, -becket, -davits, deck, 
-gun, -paddle (also attrib.), -plate (also attrib.), 
-sheave, -sling-bolt, - turret , -window. 

1633 T. Jambs Voy. 82 Ice,. brought home our “Sterne- 
Anker. *904 Hardy Dynasts h 11, ii. 66 White sea-birds, 


which alight on the “stern-balcony of Villeneuve’s ship. 
1878 Cuyler Pointed Papers 45 He lies down to slumber 
on the “stern-beam of the boat. 1897 Kipling Capt. Cour. 
ii. 33 He., caught Dan's tackle, hooked it "to the “stern- 
becket, and clambered into the schooner. 1863 A. Young 
Naut. Did. 389 * Stern-davits, pieces of iron or timber pro- 
jecting from a vessel’s stem to hoist boats up to, 19x3 Sir 
H. Johnston Pioneers Austral, iii. 99 They were received 
by the king on the “stern deck of a very large prau or native 
vessel. 189a Kipling Barrack-r. Ballads 137 And the 
great “stem-gun shot fair and true, With the neave of the 
ship, to the stainless blue, And the great “stern-turret stuck. 
1849 W. S. Mayo Kaloolah vi. (1830) 30 The savage wield- 
ing the “stern paddle of the foremost canoe. X005 A. R. 
Wallace My Life II. xxxi. 139 We saw one of the old- 
fashioned stern-paddle steamboats. 1890 W. J. Gordon 
Foundry 70 The tip only of the “stern-plate rivets is heated. 
x8go Pall Mall Gaz, 4 Oct. 7/1 It was astonishing to see 
the.. cable.. bob under the dynamometer, and up over the 
“stern-sheave, and finally dive into the water. 1875 Bed- 
ford Sailor's Pocket Bk. vi. (ed. 2) 216 Take the tow-line 
to the after thwart or foremost “stern-sling bolt. 1834 Mar- 
ryat P. Simple xxxii, Brigs having no “stern-windows, of 
course she could not see my manoeuvre. 

8. Special comb.: f stem-bearer, a rudder- 
bearer, ship ; stem-boat, (a) a boat hanging al a 
ship’s stern ; ( b ) an attendant boat following astern ; 
stem-frame, (a) the framework of a ship’s stern ; 
(b) (see quot. 1908) ; Btern-gallery (see Gallery 
2 d) ; stem-knee, - Sternson ; stem-ladder 
(see quots.) ; stem-line, = Sternfabt ; stem- 
looker (see Locker sb.i III.); stem-notch, a 
notch cut in the topmost plank of a boat’s stem to 
receive an oar used in sculling or steeling ; stern- 
ornament, (a) an ornament on a vessel’s stem ; 
( 6 ) jocularly, the tail of an animal ; stern-pieoe, 
t (°) a gun mounted in the stem ; (b) a flat piece 
of wood to which the side planks of a ship or boat 
are brought, so that it terminates the hull behind ; 
stem-port, a port or window in the stern of a 
vessel ; stem-race, a race in which pne boat closely 
follows another without being able to overtake it ; 
stern-rail, (a) an ornamental moulding on a ship’s 
stern ; (b) the rail placed about the deck at the 
stern ; stem-rudder, the rudder at the stern, as 
distinguished from the bow-rudder with which some 
craft are fitted ; stern sea, a sea which beats upon 
a ship’s stern ; a following sea ; stem shot, n shot 
at the buttocks of a fleeing animal ; stem speed, 
the speed of a vessel travelling stern-foremost with 
engines reversed ; stern-timber (sec quots.) ; 
Btera tube, (a) the tube in which the propeller- 
shaft works ; (b) a lube fitted in the stern of a war- 
ship from which torpedoes are discharged ; stem- 
wager <= stem-race-, stern-walk (see quot. 1867); 
stem-way, the movement of a ship going stern- 
foremost; also transf. ; sternways adv., in a posi- 
tion or direction facing to the stem ; stern-works, 
jocularly , the buttocks. Also Stern-board, -chabe, 

-CHASER, -EAST, -MAN, -POST, -SHEET, -WHEEL. 

1599 Nashr Lenten Stuff ao In M. Hackluits English 
discoueries I haue not come in ken of one. mediteranean 
“sternebearer sente from her [Yarmouth's] Zenith or Meri- 
dian. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. iv. v, Huge leathern 
vehicle huge Argosy, let us say, or Acapulco ship j with its 
heavy “stern-boat of Chaise-and-pair. *8i6 A. Young Naut. 
Did. 40 The jolly-boat., is very commonly called the stern- 
hoat, if hung to davits over the ship’s stem. 18x5 Fal- 
coner’s Did. Marine (ed. Burney), *Stern-frame, in ship- 
building, is that frame of timber which is composed of the 
stern-post-transoms and fashion-pieces. x88o Times 17 Dec. 
5/6 The Persian Monarch., is reported,. to be leaking 
slightly ; supposed around the stern frame. 1908 Paascm 
From Keel to Truck 123 Stent-frame . . forming in single- 
screw steamers stern-post, propeller-post, and the connec- 
tions between them. 1842 Dickins Amer. Notes xi. (1850) 
m/x All this I see as I sit in the little “stern-gallery. 1846 
A. Young Naut. Did. 322 Sternson, at *Stcrn-knee, a piece 
of compass timber forming a continuation of a vessel's keel- 
son. X794 Rigging Seamanship I. 234 *Stem.ladders 
are made of cable-laid rope. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk., 
Stem-ladder, mode of ropes with wooden steps, for getting 
in and out of the boats astern. 1898 ffrnl. Sen. Gtog. (U.S.) 
Oct. 306 The vessels.. are secured with double bow anchors 
and usually two “stern lines. X840 Cupples Green Hand 
xvi. (1856) 139 [The bird] was stowed away. . into the ♦stem- 
locker. 1907 * Q.’ (Quiller-Couch) Poison Isl. xxv. 240 
Slipping a paddle into the “stem-notch, [I] sculled gently 
for shore. 1885 Rider Haggard K. Solomon’s Mines iii, 
As though nature had.. stuck the “stern ornaments of a lot 
of prize bulldogs on to the rumps of the oxen. xgo8 Paascm 
From Keel to Truck 98 Stein ornament, ifiaa R, Hawkins 
Voy, S. Sea liii. 127 Our “stearne peeces were vnprimed. 1626 
Caft. Smith Acad, Vug. Seamen 10 Giue him your stern 
peeces. 1895 Outing XXVI. 382/x Her [the yacht’s] stern- 
piece is elliptical. 1591 Ralegh in Last Fight Revenge 
(Arb.) 19 Besides those of her “Sterne portes. 1834 Mar- 
byat P. Simple viii, One of them ere midshipmites has 
thrown a red hot tater out of the stem-port. 1903 Conrad 
& Hue peer Romance n. iv. 83 The stem-ports, glazed in 
small panes, were black and gleaming in a white framework. 
1883, Brinsley-Richaeds Seven Yrs. Eton xi. 106 Ricardo 
and Campbell were gamely rowing a good “stern-race, but 
no more. 1846 A. Young Naut. Did. 32a * Stein-rails,.. 
narrow pieces of projecting plank on which mouldings are 
raised,— arranged on a vessel’s stem and counter in various 
forms. 1914 Blackw. Mag. Feb. 248/2 The finest sight in 
all the East — Bombay seen over the stern-rail of a P. & O. 
steamer, 1889 Welch Text Bk. Naval Archit. xiii. 136 
The following remarlts..will be confined to “stern rudders 
and the gear for actuating them. 1745 P. Thomas Jml . 
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Ant tit’s l 'ey. 155 A very great ’Stern Sea, which staved the 
Long-boat against the Stem. *663 W. C. Baldwin Afr. 
Hunting v. *30 He [the rhinoceros] suddenly made right 
off, and! had only a *st«n shot left me. 1904 Ivesint. Gas . 
26 Sept 6/a For moderate speeds astern a reversing turbine 
was adequate, but for high *stem speeds a reciprocating 
engine was preferable. 1707 Eneyci. Bnt. (ed. 3) XVII. 
398/2 A curve described through the several, points thus 
set off will be the representative of the *stern timber. 1846 
A. Young Haul. Diet. 34a Stem-timbers, a general name 
given to all the timbers in the stem-frame. *883 Clark 
Russell Saiior's Lang., *Stern-tube, a cylinder in the after 
peak of a steamer in which the propeller shaft works. 191a 
Times 10 Dec. 20/2 Portuguese s. Betra . .with propeller shaft 
port engine broken and stem tube cracked or broken. 1914 
Dosiville-Fiff. Submarine in War 144 The submarine 
might. .then fi.e her stem tubes at close range. *852 J. F. 
Bateman Aquatic Motes 74 The Cambridge men . . rowed a 
very plucky *stem-wager. 1867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk., 
*Stern-walk, the old galleries formerly used to line-ot- 
battle ships. 1893 Daily News 18 July 6 'i Looking out of 
a stern port into ine stem walk. 1915 * Bartimeus ' Naval 
Oecas. ifii While under the stem-walk a flock of gulls 
screeched and quarrelled. *769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(1780) s. v. A barb, The sails, .are laid aback, ..to give the 
ship *stern-way. 1865 Daily Tel. 16 Oct. 4/4 The steers- 
men of the public schools perceived that they were making 
stem-way; the age was overhauling them. 18175 Bedford 
Sailor’s Pocket Bk. \L 179 Before going alongside a 
vessel.., observe if she have head or stemway. 187a Earl 
of Pembroke & 6. H. Kingsley S. Sea Bubbles i. 8 Some 
[fish].. swimming or floating frontways, *sternways, side- 
ways, with apparently equal ease and partiality. 1879 
Stevenson Trap. C eve tines (1886) 17 Plucking a switch out 
of a thicket, be began to lace Modesties about the *stern- 
works. 

Stem. (st 5 m), a. (sb.k and adv.) "Forms: a. 1 
Btyme, 3-5 sturne, 3 stuyrne, 4-5 stuerne, 5 
stourae; 4 sturen, 5 sturun; $. 3 Orm. atlrne, 
5 atyrn; 5 atimm; 7. a Kent, stiarne; S. 3 
steorne, 4-5 stearne, sty erne, stiern(e, ateirne ; 
4-5 ateren(e, -in, -yn(©, -ynne; 6 stearne, 3-7 
sterna, 4- atem. £OE. (WS.) styme, earlier 
* stieme evidenced by stiemlice ; see Sternly adv. 
The ME. foras, particularly Ormin's slime (cf. 
hirde from Anglian hiorde ), point to an OTeut. type 
*stemjo -, which is represented only in English. 

The Indogermanic root *ster- : *stor- is represented in 
several words with the sense ‘ bard, rigid/ or the like, e. g. 
Gr. arepeo; solid, G. starr stiff, rigid; cf. Stare ».] 

A. adj. 

L Of persons and things personified, their dis- 
positions and temper : Severe, strict, inflexible ; 
rigorous in punishment or condemnation; not 
inclined to leniency. 

a tooo Caedmon’s Gew.CGr.) 60 Haefde styme mod gegremod 
grymme. a naa 0 . E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1070, He 
was swiSe styme man. a 1225 Ancr. R. 2 68 Rihtwisnesse, 
be seiS, mot beon nede sturne. Ibid. 366 Ase he moder J>et 
is reouofiil de8 hire bitweonen hire childe & be wrd 5 e stume 
ueder, hwon he wule beaten. *340 Ayenb. 130 pou sselt 
uinde ]>ane domes man zuo steme and zuo stout and zuo 
stray t an zuo mijtuol. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. 170 Then 
shal the stieme and wrothe lugesitte aboue. c 1475 Parte - 
nay 5730 Both stoume men & meke. 1607 Shaks. Car. iv. 
L 24 hfy (sometime) Generali, I haue seene the steme. 1776 
Gibbon Decl. 4 Fall xiv. I.401 The stern temper of Galerius 
was cast in a very different mould ; and whilehe commanded 
the esteem of his subjects, he seldom condescended to solicit 
their affections. 1781 Cowfhr Cornier sat. 850 As stem 
Elijah said of old. 2841 \V. Spalding Italy 4 lied. IsL II. 
341 A characteristic likeness of the stem, ambitious, military 
old bishop. 

absoL 1820 Shelley Promelh. Uni. 1, i. 537 The spell 
Which must bend the Invincthle, The stem of thought. 1850 
Trnnyson In Mem. cx. g T*he stem were mild when thou 
wertby. 

b. Const, with, to, towards. (OE. dative.) 

« 1023 Wulfstan Horn. (2883) 267/1 And aegSer he sceal 
beon mid rihte ge milde ge reSe, milde Jam godum and 
styme J>am yfelum. eta 05 Lav. 3228 Hire fader hire wes 
stume. Ibid. 6586 W10 pagoden he wes duhti and stume 
[ci275 steme] wiS padusie. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 495 c 
King cadwal to him to stume verst nas. a 1547 Surrey 
AEneis 11, Cij b, Achilles was to Priam not so stern. 1847 
Prescott Peru (1830) IL 72 He was.. towards his own 
people stern even to severity. 1900 New Cent. Rev. VII. 
401 They have to be stern with applicants who have grown 
up under a lax system. 

c. Rigorous in morals or principles ; uncompro- 
mising, austere. 

e 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 11. met. vil. (1868) 60 What is now 
brutus or stiem Caton [L. rigidus Cato] ? *703 Rowe 
Ulyss, iv. i. 1438 Honour stem, impatient of Neglect 1743 
Blair Grave 53Z Thesupple Statesman, and the Patriot stem . 
a 1835 Hogg Tales 4 Sk. (1837) VI, 12 Lord Nithsdale, who 
was a stem Catholic. *837 wordsw. Cuckoo at Lavcrna 
34 A few Monks, a stem society, Dead to the world and 
scorning earth-born joys. 1911 Content f Rev. May 577 He 
was a stern moralist. 

d. Of personal attributes, actions, utterances, 
feelings, etc. : Severe, strict, hard, grim, harsh. 

, * mi Ancr. R. 428 Uor swuch ouh wummone lore to 
beon— luuelich & liSe, .and seldhwonne stume e *380 
Wycuf Sel. IFks. Ill, 434 Not for his lordship ne "his 
steme power. *687 Drvden Bind 4 P. 11. 506 But when 
the stem conditions were declar’d, A mournful whisper 
through the host was heard. 2777 Potter Mschyluc, 
Prometh. Chain'd 14 Is there a god,whose sullen soul Feels 
a stern joy in thy despair? 1814 Wordsw. Laodamia 35 
But thou, though capable of sternest deed, Wert kind as 
resolute. x8ao W . Irving Sketch Bk. 1 . 143 Even his enemies 
lamented the stem policy that dictated his execution. 2636 
Kane Arctic Bxpl, II. viii. 90 Desertion, or the attempt to 


bold. Obs. 

| c 1205 Lav. 3147 1 Ah Oswi wes cniht sturne. <*1300 A. 

1 Born 877 (Camb. MS.) pe paens pat er were so sturne, Hi 
gunneawei vme. c 1350 Wilf.Palerne 3409 A fulbremebataile 
Si-can bat ilk time, Whan e per sides a-sembied of po segges 
sturne. la 1400 Morte Arth. 157 Take kepe to thoos I order, 
To styghtylle tha steryne mene as theire statte askys. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 3960 Poll damns.. A full strong man m stoute, 
stumyst in Armys. c 1450 Holland Howlat 652 U har was 
. .Stanchalis, steropis streclit to thai stern lordis. 

b. Of battle, debate and the like : Stubbornly- 
contested, fierce, hard. 

1 rises Lav. 20774 per gode cnibtes cumeo to sturne filite. 
c 1305 Plowman's Tale i in Polite Poems (Roll**) I. 304 A. 
steme strife is stirred newe. 1422 Yonge tr. Secreta Secret. 
174 Steryn battaill he yaue. 1579 Spenser Shefih.CaL 
Feb. 149 Stirring vp sterne strife. 1607 Chapman Eussy 
| ilA mbois 11. i. 32 His friends and enemies ; whose stern fight 
1 I saw* *777 Potter /Kschylus^ Pvomcth, Chained 16 When 
1 stem debate amongst the gods appear’d And discord in the 
I courts of heav’n was rous’d. 1876 Blackie Songs Reltg. 
t 182, I must go and do stern battle With herds of stiff- 
necked human cattle, . 

j c. In alliterative verse and phrases, often with 
> sense weakened, or influenced by the words with 
which it is coupled : as + stern on stud, + stem in 
steel, + stem in stony, fsteni of state, high in rank ; 
Astern and stout ; *f* a stem steed , a fiery steed. 

1 c 1300 Leg. Gregory (Schulz) 883 pe housbond was stern 
• and stout. 13.. Sir Beues 4500 He armede him in yrene 
wede And lep vpon a sterne stede. 1340-70 Alex. 4 Bind. 

1 429 Non is stemere of stat ne stouter pan oJ>ir. C1386 
, Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1296 Armed ful wel, with hertes stieme 
and stoute. ? a 1400 Marie A rth. 3872 He was the steiynneste 
1 in stoure that euer stele werryde. c 1400 Aunturs of Arth. 391 
( Thornton MS.) In stele was he stuffede, hat steryne was 
one stede. e 1420 A vow. A rth . xii, He had drede, and doute, 
Of him that was stirrun, and stowte. a 1500-20 Dunbar 
1 Poems xxv ii. 81 He went agane to bene bespewit, So stem 
he wes in steill. 1576 Gascoigne PMlomene Wks. 1910 II. 
194 Or if (quoth she) there bee Some other meane more sure, 

1 More stearne, mare stoute, than naked sword. 

' *f- 3 . In a bad sense : Merciless, cruel. Obs. 

1 c 1205 Lay. 23840 He wende to linden pene feond sturne. 
1 C1290 St. Kenelm 202 in S. Eng. Leg. 331 And bi-cam 
1 stuyrne and hi-ladde hire men harde with muche wrech-hede. 

I c 1374 Chaucer Troylus tv. 94 O sterne and cruwel fader 
I pat I was. 1387 Trevisa Bigdeti (Rolls) III. yx For drede 
! of lyouns pat were cruel and sterne. 2x400 Brut xxx. 29 
Artogaile. .bicome so wickede and so steme, pat pe Britons 
wolde noujt suffre hym to bene kyng. 1555 Watreman 
1 Fardle Radons r. iii. 33 Thei ware sterne, and vnruly, and 
( bruteshely liued. 1590 Shaks. Afids. N. in. ii. 39 Pierst 
through the heart with your stearne cruelty. *593 — 
2 Ben, VI, in, ii. 213 Thy Mother tooke into her blamefull 
Bed Some steme vntutur’d Churle. x6oo — Soun. xevi, How 
many Lambs might the steme Wolfe betray. 

4 . Of looks, bearing, gait: Indicating a stern 
disposition or mood ; expressing grave displeasure ; 
resolute, austere, gloomy. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 289 The king declareth him the cas 
With stume lok and sturdf chiere. 1400-20 Lydg. Thebes 
2xx8 And in despit who that was lief or loth, A steme pas 
thorgh the halle he goth. CX470 Got. 4 Gaw. 6t6 On twa 
stedis thai straid, with ane steme schiere. 1581 A. Hall 
Iliad vn. X27 His countenaunce stout, his steme martcb, 
when they saw in such sort, . . they doe beginne to ioye. 
xsgx Lodge Catharos Bib, The still streame is deepest, & 
the stearne looke doublest. x6oo Shaks. A. V. L. iv. Hi. 9 
As I guesse By the sterne brow and waspish action . . It 
beares an angry tenure. 1634 Milton Comus 446 Gods and 
men Fear’d her stem frown. *770 Goldsm. Des. Vill. 197 
A man severe he was, and stern to view. x8x8 Shelley 
Rosal. 4 Helen 330 With the stem step of vanquished will. 
*88x Lady Herbert Edith L 18 Graver and sterner grew 
Mr, Gordon’s, face. 1890 Doyle White Company vi, The 
soldier stood in front of them with stern eyes, checking off 
their several packages. 

fb. Terrible or threatening in aspect. Obs. 

c 1203 Lav. 17873 Com of pan steore a leome swiSe sturne. 
cxi d/} L fromp. Pary. 474/2 Sterne, or dredeful in syghte, 
iembiiis, hornbilis. c 1430 Merlin iii. 43 He come to hem 
like a begger,..and hadde a grym berde and steime loke, 
*373 Baret A tv. S. 738 Sterne, cruell & sturdie in lookes, 
grimme, terrible, fell, toruus. 

0. irattsf. Of a building : Severe in style ; gloomy 
or forbidding in aspect. Cf. 7. 

1822 Scott Peveril xxxvi, Julian, who was led along the 
same stern passages which he had traversed upon his en. 
trance, to the gate of the prison. 1833 Wordsw. Lowtker 3 
Lowther l in thy majestic Pile are seen Cathedral pomp and 
grace, m apt accord With the baronial castle’s sterner mien. 
1871 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) IV. xix. 305 Paul . . reared 
the vastest and sternest temple of his age. 

5 . Of the voice : Expressive of a stern disposi- 
tion or mood. (Cf. 6 c.) 

<71330 Spec. Gy de Warm. 446 Wid steme voiz and wid 
heie. a ; 1400-50 Wars Alex. 611 His steuen stiffe was [and] 
steryn bat stonayd many. 1817 Scott Harold Dauntless 
n. vn. Stern accents made his pleasure known, Though then 
he used his gentlest tone. 1820 — Monast. xix, Father 
Eustace, .addressing Halbert in a stern and severe voice. 

0 . Of things, in various transferred uses, 
fa. Of blows, weapons : Inflicting severe pain 
or injury, Obs. 

in Napier OE. Glosses 56/112 Aspen’s {uerberihis 
seuhuidis), styr[num] vel tear[tum], a x 17s Cott. Horn. 231 
Mid gode repples and stiarne swepen. Ibid. 239 pe were- 
3ede gastes pe hine uniredlice underfangeS mid stiarne 
swupen. at 400 Leg. Rood 184 }>e hamur bothe sterne and 
grot pat drof pe nayles porow hond and fete. 16x3 Chapman 
Odyss. xiv. 37s About whom Mischiefe stood And with his 
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stern steel?, drew in streames the blood. 1803 Scott Last 
Mmsir . in. vi, Stern wa& the dint ‘1 he Borderer lent * 
b. Of grief or pain : Oppressive, hard to bear. 
C i,oo Leg. Gregory (Schulz) 174 Hir sorwe was strong and 
sterne. x 8 ix Shelley Bereav, t How stem are the woes of 
the desolate mourner. . 

+ e. Of sound: Harsh, menacing (cf. 5). Obs. 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1402 Sturnen [? read stume] 
tiumpen stroke steuen in halle. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 113 
A irompe with a sterne bretb, Which cleped was the Trompe 
of death. , , . 

f d. Of the weather : Severe, causing hardship. 
£1443 Pecocjc Re/r. it. ii. 146 Tocouere him fro reyne and 
fio othir sturne wedris. 1605 Shaks. Lear ns. vii. 63 If 
Wolues had at thy Gate howl’d that sterne time. Thou 
should ’st haue said, good Porter turne the Key. rx6ii 
Chapman Iliad xxiv. 332 In this so sterne a Time Of night, 
and danger. 

f e. Of a stream, a wind : Strong, violent, Obs. 

13. . Guy Warm. 5840 He com to a water steme. c 1374 
Chaucer Troylus in. 743 The sterne wynd so lowde gan to 
route That no wight ober noyse myghte here. 1426 Lydg 
De Guil. Pilgr. 53 Lyk a Ryuer steme, and of gret myght, 
He restyth nat nouther day nor njrght. 

f f. Formidable in bulk, massive. Obs. 

13. . Gaw 4 Gr. Knt. 143 For of bak & of brest al were his 

bodi stume, Bot his wombe & his wast were worthily smale. 
c 1394 P. PI. Crede 2x4 And all strong ston wall sterne opon 
heipe. , , 

7 . Of a country, or its physical features, the 
soil, etc. (with fig. notion of senses x and 4) : Un- 
kindly, inhospitable; destitute of amenity; for- 
bidding in aspect, frowning, gloomy. 

181a Byron Ch. Har. 11. xlii, Stern Albania’s hills. 18*4 
Wordsw. Excurs. h, 02 Mountains stern and desolate. 1836 
VI. Irving Astoria I. vii. xx 6 The Tonquin ploughed her 
course towards the sterner regions of the Pacific. 1869 Tozer 
Ilighl. Turkey 1 . 196 The wild stem regions of European 
Turkey. 1884 P’cnss Alice Atem. 5 The sterner scenery of 
the Scotch Highlands, a 1894 Stevenson In South Seas 11. 
ii. (1900) 154 The coco-palm in particular luxuriates in that 
stern solum. 

8 . Of circumstances and conditions, oppressive, 
compelling, hard, inexorable ; esp. in the phrases 
stem necessity, stern reality. 

1830 Carlyle Richter Again Ess. 1840 II. 309 Poverty of 
a sterner sort than this would have been a light matter to 
him. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 193 The great 
enterprise to which a stern necessity afterwards drove him. 
x8s4 Poultry Chron. I. 92 It is useless to deny the stern 
fact, that [etc.] 1836 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) II. vii. 174 
The times were too stern to admit of nice distinctions, 1912 
Standard 20 Sept. 7/3 This is no flight of imagination ; it 
is stern leality. 

8. Comb. a. parasynthetic formations, as stern- 
browed, -eyed, -faced \ -featured , -gated, -lipped, 
-visaged adjs. ; b. complemental, as stern-born , 
-issuing, -looking, -sounding adjs. 

*594 Kyd Cornelia iv. i. 167 Braue Romaine Soldieis, 
steriie-borne sons of Mars. 1397 Drayton Heroical Ep , 
Mortimer to Q. Isab. 87 And we will turne sterne-visag'd 
Furie backe. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xvn. xlvi, The bold 
impetuousness Of stern-fac’d Mamalukes. 1723 Pore Odyss. 
viii. 564 He sung the Greeks stei n-issuing from the steed. 
X776 Mickle Lusiad in. (1778) 99 The stern-brow’d tyrant 
roars and tears the ground. *787 Polwhele Engl. Orator 
11. 4 A Warrior-Brood Stern-featur'd. 1823 J. Neal Bro. 
Jonathan I. 131 Six evangelical, stem-looking men. r837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev, II. vi. iii, They roll through the streets, 
with stem-sounding music. 1870 Bryant Iliad xx. 50 Vulcan 
..Strong and stern-eyed, axgoo S. Crane Gt. Battles 
(1901) 206 That curious stem-lipped stupidity. 

f B. sb. In alliterative verse : A stern or bold 
man. Obs, 

13*. • Gaw, 4 Gr. Knt. 2x4 pe stele of a stif staf J>e sturne 
hit bi-grypte. c X400 Destr. Troy 367 Ye may strive with 
no stuerne hut of your strenght nobxli. c 1400 Aunturs of 
Arth. 532 (Douce MS.) pe sturne strikes one stray, c *470 
Gel. 4 Gaw. 19 Mony sterne our the streit stertis on stray. 

O . adv. or quasi-adv. Sternly, resolutely, severely, 
harshly. 

a XX75 Cott. Horn. 231 Jief he fend were, me sceolden 
anon eter [- et per] gat semete..and stiarne hine besie. 
ctzoo Orm in 13514 He pratte stirne wind o see & itt 
warrp stille & lipe. c 1250 Owl 4 Night. 112 pe faukun.. 
lude yal and sturne chidde. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 248 
N oyther he Lakketh, ne lo^eth ne loketh vp sterne. c 1450 
Milks Festial 300 God lokud so sterne on hym. 1581 A. 
Hall Iliad 1. 12 Thereby displeasing Agamemn, himselfe 
so gloriously And sterne who beares. 16.. in Peasants' 
Rising (1899) 49 The said maior beareth him so sterne and 
hawty. 1637 Milton Lycidas 112 He shook his Miter'd 
locks, and stern bespake. 

Comb. 1727 Broome 223 The dreadful Brotherhood 
stern-frowning stands, xoxa Contemp. Rev. Nov. 688 His 
stern-set, deep-lined mouth. 

Stern (stain), ».i [f. Steen sb. 3 ; cf. ON. 
stjdrna.] 

1 1 - traits, and intr. To steer, govern. Obs. 

14.. Lat.-Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wfilcker 605/27 Proreto, to 
sterne or to stere out. X577-86 Stanyhurst Descr. Irel. iii. 
26/1 in ffoliushed, , A cas tell, .which is a notable marke for 
pilots, in directing them which wale to steme their ships. 
x6xs 1 - Bargrave Serin. E2, There was need of a skilfull 
pilot to rale and steme the ship of State. 1648 Royalist's 
Def, 86 Suppose three single persons had jointly the 
Soveraigne power of government, no man can imagine, bat 
that they would. .sterne severail wayes. 

( 2 . trans. To propel a boat stem foremost; also 
intr, to go stem foremost. 

In this sense developed from the whaling term stern all, 
the order to back off after an harpoon has been entered, 
where stern originally = Astern, 
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[1823 J. F. Cooper Pilot xvii, 1 Starn all ! ’ 1 Stern all ! ’ 
echoed Barnstable. Ibid., * Starn off, sir, starn off ! the 
creater's in his flurry.'] 184s J< Coulter Adv. Pacific vii. 
86 In I darted both irons with all my force— 1 stern all — and 
stern they did quickly enough. 1892 F. M. Crawford 
Childr. King (1893) I. 70 The dingy came rapidly back and 
the sailor sterned her to the rock for the boys to get in. 
1904 F, T. Bullen Creatures of Sea xix. 270 He [the sword- 
fish] sterns clear, describes a great circle and.. again buries 
his weapon deep in its vitals. 

3. To place astern, in the phrase stern the buoy 
(see quot.). 

_ 17x1 Milit. <$• Sea Diet. s.v. Buoy, Stern the Buoy \ that 
is, before they let the Anchor fall, whilst the Ship has Way, 
they put the Buoy into the Water, so that the Buoy-Rope 
may be stretch'd out strait, that so the Anchor may fall 
clear from entangling it self with the Buoy-Rope. 

4. To cut off the tail of (a dog) ; see Stern sb.'t 4 . 

1858 Lewis in Youatt's Dog (N. Y.) v. 170 The often 
absurd fancy of cropping and sterning dogs. 

Hence + Stemming vbl. sb. steering, guidance. 
Also f Ste-rnor, pilot, director. 

a 1634 R. Clerke Serin, ii. (1637) 13 He that is Regens 
Sidera,.. the Sterner of the Star res. *638 R. Bakf.r tr. 
Balzac's Lett. (vol. III.) 230 , 1 leave you liberty.. to saile 
with the wind. _ Nothing but good success can be expected 
from your sterning. 

t Stern, vfi Obs. rare- 1 , [app. ad. L. stemtre.] 
traits. To cast down. 

1599 A. Hume Poems ii, 168 All things beneththe voult of 
hcuin are sterned vnder felt. 

Stern, ». a rare- K [f. Stern a.] irons. To 
make stern, 

1722 W. Hamilion Wallace 77 Wallace stern'd his Brow 
and cry’d My Life alone shall the long Strife decide. 
Sterna, plural of Sternum, 

Sternad (sta-maed), adv. Anat. [f. Stebn-um 
+ -ad : see Djsxtkad.] Towards the sternum or the 
sternal aspect. 

1803 J. Barclay New Anat. Nomcncl. x66 Sternad [will 
signify] towards^ the sternal [aspect], 1808 — Muscular 
Motions 237 This vein ..advances sternad, sinistiad, and 
sacrad. Ibid. 333 The dorsal muscles arc more numerous, 
more powerful.. than their antagonists which arc situated 
sternad. 1814 J. II. WisiiARr tr. Scarpa's Treat. Hernia 
Mem. t. 19 The aponeurosis . . attached anteriorly [ note 
Sternad] to the linca alba. 

t Sternage, sb. rarer *. [f. Stern sb.'<i + -age.] 
The sterns of a fleet collectively. 

*S99 Siiaks. Hen. V, in. Prol. 18 Follow, follow: Giapple 
your minds to sternage of this Nauie. 

Sternal (staunnl), a. (sb.) Anat. and Zool. 
[ad. mod.L. stemiilis , f. Stebn-um; sec -al. Cf. 
F. sterna/.] > A. adj. 

1. Of, pertaining to, or connected with the sternum 
or brcast-bonc. 

1756 G. Douglas tr. Winslow's Struct. Hum. Body (cd. 4) 
I. 234 The Sternal Portion passes foremost and covers the 
Clavicular. *833 Mantlll Ccol. S. I£. ling. 307 A small 
sternal bone has been discovered. 1835-6 Todd's Cycl. A nat. 
I. 201/2 This sternal plastron is distinctly shewn. x8go 
Coues Ornithol. 2x2 Birds offer two leading types of sternal 
structure, the ratite and the carinate. 

2. Situated on the same side as the sternum ; 
anterior (in man) or inferior (in other animals) ; 
ventral; haemal. (Opposed to dorsal, tergal , or 
neural.) 

x8°3 < J. Barclay Hew Anat. Hon tend. 120 Instead of 
Anterior and Posterior, we might adopt Sternal and Dorsal. 
*814 J. H. Wishart tr. Scarpa's Treat. Hernia Mem. 1. 34 
The anterior surface [note, Sternal Aspect] of the abdomen. 

3. Of or pertaining to a sternum or stemite in 
Arthropoda; sternitic. (Often coinciding with a.) 

1835 Kirby Habits <$• Inst. A aim. II. xvi. 89 A bilobea 
organ which Savigny calls a sternal tongue. 1852 Dana 
C i ustacea 1. 20 Each of these rings consists normally of eight 
parts or segments, — two below, called sternal, two above, 
called dorsal, [etc.]. 1880 Huxley Cray. Fish 20 Its under, 
or what is better called its sternal surface. 

B. as sb. A sternal bone. 

1901 Hatcher in Mem. Carnegie Mus. I. r. 40 Taken to- 
gether thesteinalsof Diplodocus would thus form a shallow 
raft-like sternum. 

Sternalgia : see Sterno-. 

Sternbergite (staunbargait), Min. [Named 
by Haidinger in honour of Count Caspar Sternberg'. 
see -its.] A native sulphide of silver and iron, 
occurring id brown flexible lamina: with metallic 
lustre. 

x8a6 Haidinger in Edin. frnl. Set. (1827) VII. 242, 1850 
Ansted Elem. Geol,, Min. etc. 226 Sternbergite, Sulphuret 
of silver and iron (Ag S a +4 FS). 

Ste rn-boa rd \ [f. Stern sb.* + Board sbX]- 

1. A board forming the flat part of the stern of a 
small vessel, punt, etc. 

1849 Cufples Green Hand xvi. (1856) 160 The stern-boaid 
of some small vessel or other. 1863 Atkinson Stanton 
Grange[i% 6 $) 104 Working the stern-board in was the worst 
piece of the whole work to do. 

b. transf. The tail-board of a cart, 

1887 Hall Caine Deemster xxxvi, Carts were tipped up in 
corners, and their stores, .were guarded by a boy. ., who sat 
on the stemboard. 

2. Naut. In phrase to make a stern-board \ to go 
backwards as the result of tacking ; also, to force 
a ship astern with the sails. 

*8x5 Falconed s Diet. Marine (ed. Burney) s.v. Board, 
To make a stern Board, (/hire culer, Fr.J, is when, by a 
current, or any other accident, the vessel has fallen back 


fiom the point she has gained on the last tack, instead of 
having advanced beyond it. 1883 Man. Seamanship (18S6) 
147 Making a stern board. It is effected by throwing the 
sails aback. 1897 Ansted Diet. Sea Terms 271 Her next 
course must be in a direction W.S.W... which is actually 
going backwards, or in other words, she then makes a stern 
board. 

Sternboard 2 . Obs. In 6 sterneborde. 
[Prob. an alteration of stereborde Starboard after 
Stern sb$ The coincidence with ON. stjimborbe 
starboard is prob. accidental.] ? = Starboard. 

Iu quot. a mistranslation ; the original has a la proa del 
navio, to the prow of the ship. 

1588 Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 343 There was a 
marriner commanded by the captaine of the ship, to keepe 
the steineborde side. 

Ste'rn-chase. Naut. [f. Stern sb.^ + Chase 
sbX] 

1. A chase in which the pursuing ship follows 
directly in the wake of the pursued. 

*627 Caft. Smith Sea Gram. xii. 57 If he be right a.head 
of you, that is called a Stern.chase. 1722 De Foe Col. yack 
(1840) 298 We gave them [the other snips] what they call a 
stern chase, and they worked hard to come up with us. 
191$ Land 4 Water 14 Aug. 36V2 The German battle, 
cruisers . . had a fourteen-miles start of the British squadron, 
and Admiial Beatty settled down at once ton stern chase at 
top speed. 

Proverb. 1849 Lever Con Crcgan I. xx. 331 The sailor's 
adage says ‘ that a stern chase is a long chase,' and so it is. 
b. transf. 

*863 W. C. Baldwin Afr. Hunting vi. 182 Swartz and 
Kleinboy were soon in the saddle, and the former killed a fat 
cow [giraffe], after a very long stern chase. 

2. The chase (Chase sb. 1 6) or chasc-guns arming 
the stern of a war-ship. ? Obs. 

1679 Observ. Last Dutch Wars 10 Let us keep our Stern 
chace out against another Enemy. 1748 Anson's Voy. in. 
viii. 501 The galeon returned the lire witli two of her stern- 
chace, 1798 in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) VII. p. clx, The 
Tonnant firing into her [the Majestic’s] quaiter with her 
stern chase raked her with great effect. 

attrib. 1790 Beatson Nav. ft Milit. Mem. 1 1 . 3x7 Captain 
Jekyl.. was obliged to (ire from both broadsides and stem- 
chase guns at the some time. 

Ste rn-chaser. Naut. 

1. A gun belonging to the Stern-ohasb (sense 2 ). 

18x5 Scot vGuyM. ix, They saw a lugger., closely pursued 
by a sloop of war, that kept firing upon the chase from her 
bows, which the lugger returned with her sLcrn-clmsers. 
1833 M. Scorr Tom Cringle xv. (1842) 380 He worked his 
two stern chasers with great determination. 

b. jocularly. A firearm discharged at a pursuer. 
1835 W. Irving Tour Prairies xxx. 283 The worthy Com- 
missioner., drew bis sole pistol from his holster, flred it off 
as a stern-chascr, shot the buffalo full in the breast, [etc.]. 

2. The hindmost vessel in a race. 

X883 Times 27 Aug. 8/a The Lorna [yacht] . . was weathered 
again by the little craft and was slcrnchascr. 

II Sternebra (stoMn/bra). Anat. PI. -sb (-t). 
[mod.L. f. Stebn-um, with ending of Vertebra.] 
Any one of the segments of the sternum or breast- 
bone, each corresponding to a pair of ribs. Also (in 
some recent Diets.) in anglicized form sterneber. 

x88z Mivaht Cat 50 It. .consists of a chain of eight bones, j 
called sternebr®. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Forms Anim. 
Life 362 The last sternebra, .sometimes. .giving attachment 
to more than one pair of ribs. j 

Hence Ste'xnebxal a., pertaining to or consti- 1 
luting a sternebra. In iccent Diets, 1 

t Stern ed, aX Obs. Also 6 Sc. sternit. [f. | 

Stern jA 2 + -ed 2 .] = Starred. i 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 7571 Ane es pat we j>e sterned I 
heven calle, pare pc jplanetes and pe sternes er alle. 1513 j 
Douglas fiSntis v. xiv. 22 The sternit hevin. I 

Sterned (stsmd), aX [f. Stern sb . 3 + -ed 2 .] ■ 
Having a stern. Only as second element in para- 
synthetic formations like black- sterned, Pink- 
STERNED. 

c i6tx Chapman Iliad xi, 740 But take me to thy blacke 
sternd ship. 1711 W. Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist. 6 In , 
Square Stern’d Ships. 

Sterner : see under Stern vX 
t Sternet, sb. rare— 1 , [f. Stern sbX + -et,] 
Some species of stern or tern. I 

1638 W. Lisle Heliodorus 1. 8 The Swan, both swimming 1 
there, and flying freely, The loftie Sternet crying t’EIy, t’Ely. 
Stern-fast. Naut. [f. Stern sbX + Fast sbX] 

A rope by which a vessel’s stern is moored. 

c 1569 [see Headfast]. 16*7 Caft. Smith Sea Gram. viL 
30 A Brest-fast is a rope which is fastened to some part of the 
Ship forward on, to hold her head to a wltarfe or any thing, ' 
and a Sterne-fast is the same in the Sterne. 1797 S. James 
Harr. Voy, 131 The man, .at the time the painter broke, 
called for another rope, or sternfost. 1835 Marryat Oil a 
Podr. iii, The stern-fast was thrown on the quay. 19x1 
Contemp. Rev. Mar. 283 The boats are either jambed up 
against her up-stream side or tailing off from their painters 
and stern-fasts on the down. 

Sternfal (stsunful), a. [f. Stern a. + -eul.] 
Full of sternness, severe, bold, Obs. or arch. 

las 400 Morte Arth. 2692 Thane stirttes to his sterape 
sterynfulle Knyghttex. Ibid. 3822 He stekys stedis in 
stoure, and sterenfulle Knyghttes. a 1500 Medulla Gram., 
Austerus, smert or sternfulL 1849 J. A. Cameron Monks 
of Grange x Brave warders all. with sword and lance That 
guard it round with sternful glance. 

Hence + Ste’rafolly adv. rare- 1 , fiercely. 

1582 Stanyhurst ASneis etc. (Arb.) 138 For Man they be 
stemfulye flayling Hudge speaks and chariots. ( 


t Ste Tnhead. Obs. rare. [f. Stern a. + 
-head.] Sternness, severity. 

X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2806 Rome ssal is sturnede Douty 
& quaky beruore. Ibid. 7603 Ac to men pat him wipsedc to 
alle sturnnede he drou. 

Sterniform (stSunifjaim), a. Ent. [f. 
Steen-uh + -(i)form.] Having the form of a 
sternum or stemite ; applied to a process (steini- 
fortn process or horn) of the first ventral segment 
of the abdomen in insects, also called intercoxal 
process. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xxxvi. III. 709 A sharp sterni- 
form conical horn. 

Stemine (stounain), a. Omith. [ad. mod.L. 
Steminus, f. Sterna.] Belonging to or having the 
characters of the Sternime or terns, a subfamily of 
Laridm , typified by the genus Sterna. 

1874 Couks Birds H. W. 656 Bill.. much compressed, very 
slender and sternine. 

Stemite (stovnsit). Zool. and Comp. Anat. [f. 
Stebn-um + -ite.] a. The under or ventral part of 
each somite or segment of the body of an insect 
or other arthropod : correlated with tergite and 
pleurite. b.= Sternebra. rarer*. (In recent 
Diets.) 

x868 Packard Guide Study Insects 9 The typical ring or 
segment, .consists of an upper (tergite), a side (pleurite), and 
an under piece (stemite). 1882 Athenaeum 14 Jan. 60/2 The 
chilaria of Limulus..are regarded as metathoracic stemites. 

Hence Sternitic (storm ’tik) a., pertaining to a 
Stemite. Ill recent Diets, 
t Ste’rnless, a. Obs. [f. Stern sbP + -less. 
Cf. STEERLEas.] That has no rudder. Also fig. 

c 14x2 Hoccleve Compl. Virg. xxxii, (Egerton MS.) And 
right as that a schippe, or barge or boot Among the wawes 
dryveth sterneles [v.r. stcerclees]. 1576 Gosson Se/t. Abuse 
etc. (Arb.) 76 The prime of youth.. settes up sayle, and 
sternlcsse ship ystearcs. 1628 Fkltham Resolves r. lxxxiv. 
239 Drunkennesse, arising from the Grape, is the floating of 
the stcrnelesse Senccs in a Sea. 

Sternly (stounli), adv. Forms : see Stern a. 
and -ly 2. In a stem manner (see the senses of 
the adj.); with sternness of temper, aspect, utter- 
ance, etc. ; severely, harshly, unbendingly ; 
t fiercely, cruelly; -p loudly. 

C897 yElfiucd Gregory's Past. C. xxviii. 197 Ac he him 
sona ondwyrde, & him suiSe stiernliee sticide. c 1205 Lay. 
25240 pa wes Arhures hired siurnelichc awiaofled. 1377 
Langl. P. PI. B. Prol. 183 A mous . . Stroke forth sternly and 
stode biforn hem alle. c 1384 Chaucer ll. Fame ill. 408 
(Pepya MS.) A piler..Of yren wrought full sternely [Boat. 
sturnelye, Fair/, slurmely]. C1385 — L. G. W, 239 For 
sternely on me he gan Lcholdc. 1398 Triatsa Bar tk, De 
P. R. xv. xii. (Tollcmaclie MS.) pese Goothcs were sternely 
[1495 cruelly] killid. ? a 1400 Morte A rt/t. 745 Sterynly tbay 
songcnc [said of the sailors of a fleet]. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. n. xi, 37 He. .slrooke at him so sternely, that he made 
An open passage through his riven brest. 4615 Chapman 
Odyss. ix. 402 No mountaine Lion tore Two Lambs so 
sternly. 1671 Milton P. R , 1. 406 To whom our Saviour 
sternly thus replied. <21771 Gray Dante 56 Father, why, 
why do you gaze so sternly T 183 5 Hawthorne Tales ft Si., 
Dr. Bullivant (1879) 136 We see the mountains rising 
sternly and with frozen summits up to heaven. 1846 Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 147 He was sternly told that msdefence 
was not satisfactory. 1855 Kingsley Wesiw. Ho J xxv, 
I must be just, and sternly just, to myself, even if God be 
indulgent, igrx Q. Rev. July 133 The Mildmay household 
was sternly Puritan. 

Comb. 1608 Sylvester Dh Bartas n. iv. iv. Decay 1114 
Sternly-valiant to the stubborn-stout. 1808 Wordsw. George 
$ Sarah Green 17 Those sternly-featured bills. 18x4 — 
Excurs, vi. 853 A sternly-broken vow. 

ste nnnan. Also 7 sternsman. [f. Stern 
sb. 3 + man. Cf. Steerman, Steersman.] 
f I. A steersman, pilot; cf. Stern sbfi 1. Obs, 
1582 Batman Barth. De P. R. xi. xii 163 b, The sternman 
doubtetb, and cannot know whetherward he shall stir the 
ship a right. 1608 Willet Hexapla Exod. 50 God as the 
.sternesman that directeth and guidetb all. 1625 K. Long tr. 
Barclay's A r gents in. xxi. 2x7 The rash Sterneman split her 
dangerously against a hidden Rocke. 1627 W. Sclater 
Exp, a Thess. (1629). 147 Before bee hath described the 
Sternsman, a man of sinne. 

2, A man posted in the stem of a boat. 

1894 Outing XXIV. 189/2 The sternman sits on the gun- 
wale of the extreme end of the craft. 

Sternmost (sUfi-rnmimst, -mast), a. [f. Stern 
sbfi + -MOST.] 

1. Farthest in the lear, last in a line of ships. 

1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea iv. 9 The < Vice-admiral! that 

should haue beene starnmost of all, was the headmost. 17*7 
A. Hamilton Hew Acc. E. Ind. II. I 226, I kept in the 
headmost Jonk, and a good Officer in the sternmost. >838 
Southey in Q. Rev. LXII. 7 Under a press of sail, he came 
alongside the sternmost ship. 

2. Nearest the stem, 

1838 Civil Bngin. <J- Arch. 7 ml. I. 34 */* Mr. Abbinet, 
with a magazine of 200 lbs. of powder, blew off about 30 feet 
of the sternmost part of the wreck. 19x4 Glasgow Herald 
31 Aug. 7 The sternmost funnel was shot clean away. 

Sternness (staunn^s). Forms : a. 4-6 steer- 
nesse, stiexnesse, stexnesBe, 5 starnesse; B. 4-5 
stuznenesse, sternenyase, 7 sternenes ; 6 stern- 
nesse, 7 - sternness, [f. Stern a. + -ness.] 

'1. Severity of disposition or mood; rigonr in 
punishment or condemnation; an instance of this; 
hardness, baishuess, obduracy, + fierceness. 
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138* Wtclif Ezek. xxxiv. 4 Bot with steemesse [1388 
sturaenesse] je comaundule to tiem, and with power, c 1400 
Sege Jems. (E.E.P.S.) 29/5*7 ^ojier gwundul in god, ne 
on his grace tristen, Bot alls in steryninea [v. r. stemenysse] 
of st our & instrengb one. 1483 Cctik. A ngl. 363/1 Stemesse, 
pertinaci. r. a 1500 Medulla (Jr am., A ustcntas , steemesse 
or felnesse. 1540-1 Elvot Image Gov. 2a That grauitee 
and stemesse, whiche is in you, as it were by nature regener- 
ate. 169a Drydek Cleomenes 1. i. 7, I havesternness re my 
Soul enough To hear of Murders, Rapes, and Sacrilege. 
1741 Richardson Pamela 1 . 35 She was a little too much 
frighted, as she owned afterwards, at his Sternness. 1844 
Mrs. Browning Lay S rerun Rosary 1. vi, But his mother 
was wroth. In astemness quoth she, 1 As thou play'st at the 
ball, art thou playing with me? 1 _ 1885 Manat. Exant. a6 
Jan. 5/3 It is found compatible with the strictest discipline, 
and indeed with rhadamanthine sternness. 1914 Edtn. Rev. 
Oct. 320 A typical Frenchman . .bland and gracious, but with 
a capacity for sternness. 

b, quasi -concr., applied to a goddess. 
a 1616 Beaum.& Fl. Bonduca 111.1, Thou sure-stetl'dstern- 
nesse, give m this day good hearts, good enemies. 

1 2. Rigour, inclemency (of climate). Obs. 

*387 Trevisa. Htgden (Rolls) I. st And for J»e stumesse of 
heuene [L. indents tttia cadi ] he nab b« mote wiidemes. 

3. Of aspect : Severity, formidableness. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. u, x. 7 Of stature huge, and eke of 
courage bold. That sonnes of men amazd their sternnesse to 
behold, ifirr Shaks. (Pint. T. tv. iv. 24 How Should I .. 
behold The sternnesseof his presence. 1794 Mrs. Radclipfe 
Myst. Udolpho xxxtx, Emily was terrified by the sternness 
of his look. 

b. Of scenery, buildings, etc. : Severity ; harsh- 
ness in nature or aspect, 

x8xs J. Wilson Isle of Palms n. 387 The sternness of this 
dismal Isle Is soften'd by tby saintly smile, i860 Tvndall 
Glue. 1. xxviL 197, 1 .. enjoyed for a time the sternness of the 
surrounding scene. 

Sterno- (stains), before a vowel stern-, com- 
bining form repr. Gr. crrlpvov or L. Stebnum, 
occurring in several terms, chiefly of anatomy, 
usually denoting muscles, etc. connected with the 
sternum and some other part. (Many of these are 
found in Fr. : see Littr£.) j| Stemalgia (-ae’ldgia) 
[Gr. &\yos pain], pain in the region of the sternum ; 
spec, a synonym for angina pectoris ; hence Ster- 
na’lglo a., pertaining to or affected with stemalgia. 
Steimoclavi cttlar a ., pertaining to or connecting 
the sternum and clavicle. Sternocleidomastoid a. 
[Gr. K\fts key, clavicle + M astoid], con- 

necting the sternum, the clavicle, and the mastoid 
process of the temporal bone ; applied to each of two 
muscles of the neck which serve to turn and nod 
the head ; also as sb. (Also in L. form -oidens, 
pi. -oidei.) Sternoco stal a. [L. costa rib], 
pertaining to or connecting the sternum and the 
ribs. Sterno-glo'asal a . [Gr. yhwraa tongue], 
pertaining to or connecting the sternum and 
the tongue, as the long retractor muscle of the 
tongue in the great ant-eater ; also as si. Sterno- 
hyoid a., pertaining to or connecting the sternum 
and the hyoid bone ; name of each of two muscles 
serving to depress the larynx ; also as si. + Ste-r- 
nomanoy [-MA.NCY ; cf. F. stemomantie (Rabe- 
lais)], divination by the bieast-bone, + Sterno- 
ma'atio a. ** next. Stemoma'stoid a., pertain- 
ing to or connecting the sternum and the mastoid 
process of the temporal bone; applied to the 
sternocleidomastoid muscle, or the part of it con- 
nected with the sternum (cf. Clexdojiastoid) ; also 
to an artery supplying this mnscle ; also as sb. (sc. 
muscle). Bts=r nomaxl Tlary a. [L. maxillayvn], 
pertaining to or connecting the sternum and lower 
jaw-bone, as the sternomastoid muscle in the horse. 
Staraomrohal a., pertaining to the sternum and 
the nape of the neck. Stetmoperlca'rdiac, -ad 
adjs, } pertaining to or connecting the sternum and 
the pericardium. Ste ’mother® (-Jm>j), Zool, a 
tortoise of the genus Stemothmrus [Gr. Bcupbs 
hinge], characterized by a hinged plastron. Ster- 
nothyroid a , pertaining to or connecting the 
stemnm and the thyroid cartilage (also + aterno- 
thyroei’dal) ; also as sb. (sc. muscle). Ste'rno- 
trlhe a. Bot, [Gr. rptfitiv to rub], applied to 
flowers adapted for cross-fertilization by insects, in 
which the stamens and styles are so arranged as to 
touch the breast of the insect. Ster no-ve 'rtebr al 
a., connected with the sternum and the vertebrae. 

1813-39 Good's Study Med. (ed. 3) I. 660, I have. . been 
under the necessity of givingitanew denomination.., hence 
the above name of "Stemalgia. Ibid. II. 443 The pain and 
struggle . . sometimes resemble the signs or stemalgia or 
angina pectoris. 1840 Owen in Penny Cycl. XVIII. 257/2 
For what purpose, .were *sterno-clavicular and coracoid 
arches assigned to the Ichthyosaurus ? *887 Brit. Med, 
Jml. I. 279 The angle of the right jaw rested on the 
sternoclavicular notch, x8a6 S. Cooker First Lines Snrg. 
(ed. 5) 408 A ligid contraction of one of the *sterno-cleido- 
mastoidei. 1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 27 The aponeu- 
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second sterno-costal articulation. 1891 Century Did., 
"bternoglossal. {1693 tr. Bleutcards Phys. Diet. {ed. 2), 
*Steroonyoides. 1843 Wilkinson tr. Swedeitborgs Antrn. 
Kingd. I. L 20 The stemo-hyoideus.] 187a Mivart Elent. 
Anat. 287 The sterao-hyoid muscle is a_ long band which 
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*899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 41 The muscles of the 
tongue, the masseters, and sterno-cleido-mastoids. w8s 
Cullen Instil. Med, 1. (ed. 3I 142 The "stern o-costal and 
mira-coetal muscles. i8«a H. W. Fuller Dis. Chest 5 The 


hyoid bone and larynx.' „ 

action of the stemo-hyoids, [etc.]. 165a Gmix Magas- 

irons, xix. 165 ‘Stemomancy. 1693 U rquhart s Rabelais 
m. xxv, Stemomancy.. maketh nothing for thy Advantage, 
for thou has an ill proportion'd Stomach. *745 'dentl.Ma.g. 
XV. 312/1 Behind the *sternomastic muscles. 1835-0 2 odd. s 
Cyel. Anat. I. 746/1 The *sterno-inastoid and splemus 
muscles. 1846 B rittan tr. Malgaigne's Man. Oper. Snrg. 114 
The anterior surface of this [«. the mastoid] process and the 
corresponding border of the stemo-mastoid should be grazed. 
1880 Barwell Aneurism 72 The sternal and clavicular por- 
tions of both sterao-mastoids were widely separated. / bid. 
106 The right sterno-mastoid muscle. 1871 Huxley Anat. 
Vert. Anittu 353 The anterior portion of the sternomastoid is 
fixed to the mandible, and thus becomes 1 *steinomaxillary . 
1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 865 "Stemo-nuchal or 4th 
cervical area. 1877 W. Turner Introd. Hum. Anat. 11. 396 
The *sterno-pericardiac ligaments of Luschka. 190X Dor- 
land Med. Diet. led. 2), ^Sternopericardial. 1876 Nature 
XIV. 17/2 Four Blackish *Sternotheres {Sternotherus sub - 
niger) from Madagascar. [*693 tr. Blancanls Phys . Diet. 
(ed. 2), *Stemofhuroeides , a pair of Muscles of the Cartilago 
Scitiiformis, which drawit downward : They arise from the 
uppermost and inward part of the Breast-Bone.] 1840 E. 
Wilson Anat. Fade M. (1842) nt The sterno-thyioid 
muscles. 187a Humphry Myology hi Occasional inscrip- 
tions in the sterno-hyoid and sterno thyroid. x68x tr. Willis' 
Rem. Med. Whs. Vocab., *Stemothyroeidal muscle. *86z 
R. E. Grant Tabular View Rec. Zool. x8 False ribs anterior 
to the *sterno-vertebral ribs. 

+ Ste ruon. Obs. [mod.L., a. Gr. crripvov : 
see SiBBNUir. Cf. F. f steruon.'] — Stbbmum r. 

*597 A. M. tr, Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 7/3 In the middle 
of anye ribbe or in the sternon. 1676 Wiseman Chirurg. 
Treat, vil iv. 485 Another having by accident of a Fall m 
wrestling, started the end of the Clavicle from the Sternon. 
1682 Phil. Collect. XII. 149 He hath.. a broad Breast, and 
a large, firm Sternon. 

Ste rn-post. Naut. [f. Stebn sb& + Post j^. 1 ] 
A more or less upright beam, rising from, the after 
end of the keel and supporting the rudder. 

2580 H. Smith in Hakluyts Voy. ( 1599) I. 448 The William 
had her sterne post broken. 1617 Cart. Smith Sea Gram. 
ii. 2 The Sterne post is another great timber, which is let 
into the keele.. somewhat sloping. X753 Hanway Trav. 
(1762) I. in. xxv. 107 The punishment, .was to be nailed by 
the ear to the stem-post of a ship. 1805 Southey Madoc 11, 
xxv. xi They. . Lay down the keel, the stern-post rear, and fix 
The strong-curved timbers. 1873 Act 36^ 37 Viet. c. 85 § 3 
A scale of feet denoting her draught of water shall be marked 
on each side of her stem and of her stern post, 
f b. joailai-ly. The buttocks. Obs. 
x8io Naval Chrott. XXIV. 369 Come, Sir, bring him., 
along; point your sword in his stern-post. 

o. attrib., as sttmpost-hiee (= Stern son), tub. 
1845 J. Coulter Adv. in Pacific vii. 72 The other [end of 
the line], .is left hanging out of the slernpost tub. xS8x 
Hamersly Nav. Encycl., Sternpost-knee. 

Stern-sheet. Naut. [f. Stern sb.% + Sheet 
sbfi) cf. next. 

The parallel of Fore-sheet, which is however compara- 
tively late, suggests that sense 1 is original, and senses 2, 3 
secondary with the general signification 'the place from 
which the mizen-sheet* aie controlled’. But historical 
evidence is lacking, and it is not impossible that some other 
meaning of 0£. sceat is the basis of senses 2, 3.] 
fl. pi. The ropes controlling the mizen-sail. Obs. 
*6z6Capt. Smith Accid. Yng.Seamen 15 The misen sheats, 
are called the starne sheats. 

2. sing, and pi. The internal stem portion of a 
boat ; spec, that part abaft the hindmost thwart. 

1481 Cely Papers (Camden) 71, j pack lyeth yn the sterne 
shete. 1568 A dm. Crt. Oyer Ter. 75 He was in the said 
c%tche[ketch] sittinge in the sterne sheates thereof, a 1625 
Nomenclator Navalis (Harl. MS. 2301) 71 That part with in 
Lord abaft in y e Run of the Shipp is called the Sterne 
sheats [cf. Sheet sb, 1 3 quot, 1644.] 1766 Smollett Trav. 
II. 5 There is a tilt over the stem sheets [of the feluca], 
where the passengers sib 1675 Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk. 
■vi. (ed. 2) 226 A similar locker to be built in the after part of 
the stern sheet for the officei s. 1905 Quiller-Couch Shining 
Ferry vii, The jiarty settled themselves in the stem sheets. 

3. pi. a. The flooring boaids in the after portion 
of a boat or small ship. 

1644, 1898 [see Sheet sb? 3]. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) 
s. v.S/icats, Stern-Sheats, the Planks that are within boaid 
abaft in the Run of the Ship. 

b. The seats with which the after portion of a 
boat is furnished. 

_ ,* 9 ** Birmingham 1 Inviolable Sanctuary xviii. 280 
She herself pulled a spinnaker from beneath the stern-sheets. 
Stern-shoots, sb. pi. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 
7 sterne -shoo tea, 9 dial, stern-shuts, [f. Stern 
Shoot sb. 2 ] = Stern-sheet 2 . 

• \ 6 £ 3 1 : v °y- 70 The lower hole which we had cut 

in the Sterne-Shootes. 1904 Eng. Dial. Did., Stem-shuts, 
the place aft m a keel where the * huddock ’ is placed. 

Sterasm.au : see Stbbnman 1 . 

Sternson (sta-josan). Naut. [An English 
formation from Steen sb£ on the analogy of 
Kelson, Keelson. For the second element -son 
see the etymological note s.v. Kelson. 3 

Falconer Did. Marine (1769-1815) explains and uses stem- 
son, but does not recognize sternson as a term for the stern- 
post knee.] 

In a wooden vessel, the knee-shaped timber fitted 
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into the angle formed by the junction of stern-post 
and kelson in order to secure the joint. 

1846 A. Young Naut. Did. 322 Sternson, 0 r Stern knee, 
a piece of compass timber forming a contreation of a vessel's 
keelson, and extending over the deadwood to the stern-post, 
which is secured to it by bolts, c 1S60 H. Stuart Seaman's 
Caiech. 66 The * sternson or ' inner post * . . bears the same 
relation to the stern post that the sternson does the stem. 

"b. Sternson.-kn.ee (in the same sense). 

1849 Longf. Build. Ship 178 Sternson and keelson and 
stercson-knee. 

Sternum (sta'mzim). Anat. and Zool. rl. 
sterna or stemums. See also Sternon. [mod. 
L., ad. Gr. or ipvov chest, breast. Cf. F. sternum .] 

1. The breast-bone ; a long bone or series oi 
bones, occulting in most vertebrates except snakes 
and fishes, extending along the middle line of the 
front or ventral aspect of the trunk, usually articu- 
lating with some of the libs, and with them com- 
pleting the wall of the thorax. 

Occasionally applied to the plastron of a turtle. 

1667 Phil. Trans. II. 544 Thrust it in about an Inch, direct- 
ing the end of it toward the Sternum. x68i Grew Musseum 
1. § 2. iii. 43 The fore part of the Sternum [of a Crocodile] is 
plainly bony. 1793 T- Beddoes Lett, to Darwin 48 She 
had very acute pain under the sternum. x8ox [C. Stlwart] 
Elem. Nat. Hist. I. 272 Testudo. .3. The land species..; 
shell convex, joined to the sternum with bony commissures. 
1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 27 The Sternum is composed 
of three bones placed one above another.^ 'these bones aie 
in the adult most commonly joined together. 1890 Coues 
Ornithol. 211 The Avian Sternum.. is highly specialised; 
its extensive development is peculiar to the class of birds. 

2. In Arthropoda : The ventral pait of the body, 
or more usually of each somite or segment of the 
body ( = Strenite) ; opp. to tergum. 

1835 J. Duncan Beetles (Nat. Lib^iov The inferior por- 
tion of the thorax is composed of a single piece named the 
sternum, or breastbone. It is much developed in ceitain 
tribes, particularly water-beetles. i88x Packard Zool. (ed. 3) 
329 These paits are respectively called teigite, pleurite, and 
stemite, while the upper legion of the body is called the 
teigum, the lateral the pleurum, and the vential or under 
portion the steinum. 1887 C. L. Morgan Annn. Biol. 263 
Ten teiga and nine sterna can be made out in the male 
[cockroach], 

t Sternutament. Obs. rarer- 1 , [ad. L. stcr- 
niitamentum, f. sternutare : see next.] — next. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles in. 1. iii. 65 Casauhon . . saith that 
they received Sternutament with Adoration. 

Sternutation (st5mi«<t?-Jan). [ad. L. sternu- 
tationem , n. of action f. sternutare , frequentative f. 
stemufre to sneeze, cogn. w. Gr. irrapwoBai (:— 
*pstmu-) of the same meaning.] The action of 
sneezing ; a sneeze. (Chiefly Med. and Path. ; 
otheiwise, in mod. use, affected or humorous.') 

1545 Raynal.de Byrth Mankynde 124 ’Infantes, .troubled 
..with often sternutation and sneesynge. 1646 SjR T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. ix. 199 The custome of saluting or 
blessing upon that motion..is..beleeved to derive Us ori- 
ginall fiom a disease, wherein Sternutation pioved mortall. 
1713 Pope Frenzy John Dennis Misc. 1732 III. 6, I hope 
you have upon no Account promoted Sternutation by Helle- 
bore. 184a Borrow Bible m Spam xlvii, His words . . were 
stifled, .by a sudden sternutation which escaped him. 1872 
Cohen Dis. Throat 106 The secretions are viscid and acrid, 
inducing spasms of sternutation. 

t b. Loosely used for Sternutatory sb. Obs. 

1547 Boorde Brev. Health cxix. (1557) 45 Let them, ,vse 
dyuers tymes stemutacions with gargaryces. 1684 ti. 
Sonet’s Merc. Compit. x. 349 If the Disease [Lethargy] 
continue,, .the use of Sternutations is very proper. 
Sternutative (stami&'tativ), a. and sb. Now 
rare, [f. L, sternutdt siemiitare : see prec. and 
-ivE.] = Sternutatory. 

1666 Boghurst Loimogr. (1894) 83 Use stemutatives, if 
they [patients] doe not sneeze of themselves. 1786 Pogono- 
lbp a v. 63 This sternutative powder [snuff]. x8sp Fairholt 
Tobacco (1876) 78 Such as used it as a sternutative. 

Hence Sterautativeness. rarer 0 . 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Stcmutafiveness, aptness to cause 
Sneezing. 

Sternutatory (stojnhrtatoti), a. and sb. 
[ad. med.L. stemutatorius (neut. -um as sb.), f. L. 
sternutdt sternutare : see Sternutation and-oRY.] 

A. adj, 

1. Causing or tending to cause sneezing. 

_ 1616 T. Adams Dis. Soul 11 For the curing of this bodily 
infirmity, many remedies are prescribed , .with scarification, 
gargarismes and sternutatory things. 1710 T. Fuller 
Pharm. Extemp. 394 Sternutatory Powder. x8zq Landor 
Intag. Conv., Chaucer, Boccaccio, fy Petr area Wks. 1853 
1 . 404/2 He had about nim a powder of sternutatory quality. 

2. Of or pertaining to sneezing. (In quots. humor- 
ously pedantic.) 

184a Thackeray Fitz-Boodle Papers Ptef., He . . was seized 
with a violent fit of sneering— (sternutatory paroxysm Jie 
called it). 1858 Lewes in Chamb. Jml. 19 June 399/2 The 
showers of snuff which had too often attacked my sternuta- 
tory muscles. 1859 F. E. Paget Curate Cumberworth 329 
Miss Martha replied by a sneeze. A terror seizing me lest 
this sternutatory conclusion might be a preliminary to 
another fit of hysterics, I immediately took my leave. 

B. sb. A substance that causes sneezing ; esfi. a 
drug, usually in the form of powder, used to excite 
sneezing ; an errhine. 

*834 T- Johnson Parey's Wks. xxvi. xxxv. (1678) 654 
Dne Errhines that are termed sternutatories, for that they 
cause sneezing, are made of powders onely. 1646 Sir T. 
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Browns'. Pseud. Ep. iv. ix, aoo Physitians. .in persons neere 
death doe use Sternutatories, or such as piovoke unto 
sneezing. 17a* Quincy Lex. Physico-Med. (ed. a) 15 Vomits 
and Sternutatories. x8xx A. T. Thomson Land. Disp. (18x8) 
373 Tobacco is chiefly employed as a stei nutatory, and is 
the basis of all the kinds of snuff generally used. 1876 tr. 
Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 29 Muscular nritability is excited 
..by powerful light, by sternutatoiies, [etc.]. 
Stermitory (stavniatori), contracted or erron- 
eous form of Sternutatory. 

<21423 tr. Ardeme's Ti eat. Fistula etc. 102 Put vinegre 
or mustard in his nose... And ffifie hymsom ojier sternu- 
toriez. 1705 Phil. Trans. XXV. 1802 ’Tis not to be ima- 
gined, how Woims seated at the Basis of the Brain,., 
should be expelled by steinutories. 184a Pritchard in 
Penny Cycl. XXIII. 40/2 Sternutories are chiefly employed 
..cither to restoie suspended respiration,.. or to dislodge 
some foreign body. 1876 Dunguson Med, Lex. 

Sternward, sternwards (stsunwgid, 
-'N§i&z),adv. [See -ward, -wards.] Towards or in 
the direction of the stern. Also of position, astern. 

2832 J. P. Kennedy Swallow Barn (i860) 16, I gazed 
upon the receding headlands far sternward. 1892 Hardy 
Well-beloved m. vi. (1897) 300 Their course, whether stem- 
wards or sternwards, was steadily south. 1904 Blackw. Mag. 
July 134 The Admiial glanced sternwards. 19x3 Daily 
News s Jan. 6 Logs of tiees diifted past us sternward. 

b. From the stennvard : in a direction from the 
stern : see - ward. 

1866 Neale Sequences $ Hymns 38 The shipmen,.Cast 
four anchois from the sternwaid. 

Stern- wheel. [Stern jA 3 ] A paddle-wheel 
placed at the stem of a small river or lake steamer. 

1816 U.S. Patent (John L. Sullivan) 10 Dec., Double stern 
wheel for boats. 1896 Markham in Geog. Jml. VII. 188 
[The steam-launch] is propelled by a stern wheel. 

attrib. 1856 Olmsted Slave States 368 The boat I was 
in. .was a stern-wheel craft. x88a Harper's Mag. Dec. 3/2 
Our stern- wheel boat cieeps along up stream. 1884 Pall 
Mall Goa. 3 Oct. 8/2 A new stein-wheel steamboat for the 
Nile expedition. 

b. transf. in jocular use ( U.S.). 

1859 Bartlett Diet. A mcr. (ed. 2)450 The term is applied 
to any thing small, petty; as, a ‘stern-wheel church’. 

Hence Stexnwheel v. intr., to move by the 
agency of a stem-wheel. Sternwheeler, a boat 
propelled by a stern-wheel. 

1859 Bar 1 Lett Diet. Amer. (ed. 2) 450 Stern-wheeler , a 
steamboat fitted up with a stern-wheel. 1005 Blackw. Mag. 
Apr. 3<ts/ r The Amka.. stern-wheels slowly from the murky 
flood into the green water. 1906 Macm. Mag. Oct. 959 
Our little neat stern-wheeler emerges fiom the last great 
lock of the Assouan dam. 

Ste’rny, starny, a. Sc. [f. Stern jA- + -y.] 

Stairy. 

a 1500 Chaucer's Pari, Ponies 43 (MS. Arch. Seld. II 24) 
..A slerny [other MSS. sterry] place. 155a Lyndesvy 
Monarche 6045 Boith sterny heuin and Christellyng. 1599 
A. IIume Poems viii. 10 Q 11 hen daikenes lies the heauen 
revest, Bot ather Moone or Starnie light. 1838 M. Pom fi- 
cus Souter Johnny 31 But I maun stop— its no in verse 
Your starny travels to rehearse. 

Sterop(e, -oppe, obs. forms of Stirrup. 
t Sterquili nian, a. Obs. rare- 1 . [Formed 
as next + -an.] = next. 

177a [Courtenay, etc.] Batchelor (1773) III. 170 One of 
those novi homines , whom I despise, (men generally of 
stciqualinian [sic] extraction). 

t Sterquili’nious, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. 
sterquillm-zim dunghill (f. slercus dung) + -ous.] 
Of or belonging to the dunghill. 

C164S Howell Lett. (1655) II. xlix. 58 It is just so now, 
that any tiiobolary pasquiller, . .any sterquilinious rascal, us 
licenc’d to throw dirt in the faces of Sovereign Princes in 
open printed language. 1636 Blount Glossogr. [1818 Todd 
( erron.) Sterquilinous, (So in later Diets.)] 

Sterracle, variant of Steraole. 

Sterraster (stararsloi). Zool. [f. Gr. arepp- 6 s 
stiff, solid + d.orr)p star.] A stellate sponge-spicule 
having very numerous lays soldered together for 
the greater part of their length. 

1887 Sollas In Encycl, Brit. XXII. 4x7/2 Connective 
tissue Abies by which adjacent sterrosters are united to- 
gether. x888 — in Challenger Rep. XXV. p. lxiv. 

Hence Sterra’stxal a., pertaining to, or com- 
posed of, sterrasters. 

x888 Sollas in Challenger Rep. XXV. p. cxliv, Thus a 
strong tough composite sclerose and fibrous layer results, 
which we shall term the 1 sterrastral layer ’. 1900 Proc. 

Zool. Soc. 130 When a bud is detached, a shallow circular 
depression remains, the sterrastral crust here being thin. 

Sterre, obs. f. Star sb. 1 , Steer v., Stir v. 
Sterred, -id, -it, obs. forms of Starred. 
Sterrep, obs. form of Stirrup. 

Sterrile, -ill, obs. forms of Sterile. 
Sterro-metal. [Gr. areppo-s stiff, hard.] An 
alloy of copper and zinc, with a small amount of 
iron and tin. Also shortened sterro. 

1865 Sci. Rev. Nov. 133/a Stcrrometal. 1869 Spans’ Diet. 
Engin. 1. 177 Stei ro-metaT. 1881 Triprlin & Rigg Saunter's 
Watchmakers' Handbk. 74 Sterro.. is an alloy containing 
56 per cent, copper, 41 zinc, 2 tin, and x iron. 1884 C. G. W. 
Lock Workshop Rec. Ser. 111. 42/1 Sterro-metal .. is a very 
strong and elastic alloy used by Austrian engineers for 
hydraulic press pumps. 

Sterrop, -up, obs. forms of Stirrup. 

Stert(e, obs. forms of Start. 

Stertel, stertle, obs. forms of Startle. 

II Stertor (sla-jtfu). [mod.L., f. L. slertSre to 


snore. Cf. F. sterteur .] A heavy snoring sound 
accompanying inspiration in profound unconscious- 
ness {Syd. Soc. Lex.), a. Path. 

1804 Med. Jml. XII. no A profound sleep, attended with 
a stertor resembling, that of apoplexy. 1845 Buoo Dis. 
Liver 198 The delirium passed into complete coma, with 
dilated pupils and stertor. 1901 R. L. Bowles in Lancet 
6 July i/x Mucous stertor is a term which may be given to 
the bubbling of air through mucus or fluids m the tiachea 
or larger air-tubes, 
b. gen. 

1849 Blackw. Mag. LX VI. gg Listening., to the loud nose 
of a distant conuade, lest its fitful steitor should startle 
another pair of nostrils. 1856 Alb. Smith Mr. Ledbury I. v. 
31 The stertor of intoxication. 

Sterto-rious, -ness = Stertorous, -ness. 

1803 Med. Jml. X. 246 The sickness had considerably 
abated, his respiiation less sLertoiious. 1x1849 Foe Facts 
CaseM. ValdemarWVs. 1865 1 . 125 The stertonous breath- 
ing ceased— that is to say, its sLertoriousness was no longer 
apparent. 

Stertorous (stsutoras), a. [f. Stertor + 
-OUS. Cf. F. slertorcux .] Characterized by, of the 
nature of, stator or saoring : a. Path. 

1802 Med. Jml. VIII. Bo The stertorous breathing [in 
apoplexy]. 1863 Reade Hard Cash xxi, The stcrtoious 
breathing recommenced. 1884 M. Mackenzie Dis. Throat 
>y Nose II. 176 He passed thiough an.. attack of deliiium 
tremens, falling into a deep stei torous sleep, 
b. gen. 

1842 F. E. Paget Milford Malvoisin 08 The snortings 
and stei torous breathings which pioccedecl fiom Mr. Blote's 
pew. 1877-8 Henley in Ballades 4 Rondeaus (Canterb. 
Poets) 172 A stertoious after-dinner do/e. 

Hence Ste’xtorously adv., Ste rtorouaness. 
1832 Warren Diaiy Late Physic. II. vi. 272 lie lay in a 
state of profound stupor, breathing stertorously. 1853 
Dickens Bleak Ho. xx, They find Krook still sleeping like 
one o’clock ; that is to say, breathing sterLorously with his 
chin upon his breast. 1876 Bristows Tlu 4 Tract. Med. 
(1878) 1x7 In coiiM..the patient breathes slowly, irregularly, 
and stertoiously. x8o8 Syd, Soc. Lex., Stertorousness, 
xoxo Blackw. Mag. Nov. 606/x The driver continued to 
sfumber stertorously. 

Stertylle, Sterve, obs. ff. Startle, Starve. 
Steryn(e, -ynne, obs. forms of Stern a. 

Stet (slet). Printing. [ 3 rd sing, pres, subjunct. 
of L. stare to stand.] * Let it stand ’ ; a direction 
in the maigin ot a proof or MS. that matter which 
has been altered or struck out is to remain un- 
corrected'. Hence as v. trans ., to cancel a cor- 
lcclion. or deletion of (words in a proof or MS.) 
by writing * stet’ in the margin and underlining 
the words with a series of dots. 

x8ax Dibuin Bibliogr. etc. Tour 1 . 129 , 1 could discover. . 
that.. he wished me to.. leave him to his deles and stets 1 
1873 Southward Diet. Typogr. s.v. 

Stetch: see Stitoh sb.dial. 
t Stete, v. Obs. Only in pa. t. and pa. pple. 
stet, stett, (? stite). [Perh, repr. OE. *sl/etan — 
OFris. stela (EFris. stele , NFiis. sliale, WFiis. 
stjitte), ON. steyia (Sw. stdta, Da. sleds) pre- 
historic *stautjan, related to the str. vb. Goth. 
stautan, Du. stooten, OHG. •stbzfpn (MHG. stdzpn , 
mod,G. stossen), to push.] 

1. trans. To push, shove, kick ; to throw or fling 
violently. 

c 1330 A rth. <5- Merl. 5255 Galathin wit fot him stett, Out 
of lus sadel he him pett. Ibid. 9096 po pat in his way he 
met, Doun rqt of hors he hem stett. 

2. intr. To go quickly or suddenly ; to start or 
rush forth ; to hurl oneself on or agaimt ; to come 
together with a violent collision ; to fall violeully ; 
to spring or jump down. 

C1330 Aitli. ty Merl. 3270 Wip so gret ire to gider pai 
mett, pat her bodis to gider slet. Ibid, 33x2 To gider wip 
bodis pai metten, pat hope to grounde pai stelten. Ibid. 
3807 pis spies anon forp button. Ibid. 6360 Saphiran wip 
king Arthour mett, Wip mi3t gret on him stett. Ibid. 8479 
[ e nepen swain sone doun stett. Ibid. 9020, & hadde per 
of his heued ysmite, Nadde Adragenis to him stile. 

Stethi(e, obs. forms of Stithy. 

Stetho- (steps), before a vowel steth.-, com- 
bining form repr. Gr. <jti}6os breast, chest, occurring 
in medical terms. Ste;th.o-ca*rdiograph, an in- 
strument for automatically recording at once the 
movements of the lungs and of the heart (cf. Ste- 
thograph, Cardiograph) . Stethe mdoscope [Gr. 
(vSov within + -scope], an instrument for examin- 
ing the inside of the chest by means of Rontgen 
rays. Stathogonio ’meter [Gr. yaivta angle + 
-meter], an instrument for measuring the angles 
and determining the configuration of the chest. 
(See also following words.) 

1876 A. Ransome Stet home try iii. 35 Dr. Burdon Sander- 
son’s *stetho-cardiograph is essentially a pair of callipeis 

E rovided with similar drums. X899 Lancet 12 Aug. 438/2 
)r. Walshain,. showed his *s.tethendoscope for the exami- 
nation of the chest. 1838 S. S. Alison Pays. Exam. Chest 
(x86x) 367 The *stetho-goniometer. .is intended to measure 
the angles at which the planes of different parts of the 
thorax are inclined to each other. 

Stethogram (ste'p^gnem). [f. Stetho- + 
-gram.] A slethographic tracing. 

1900 W. S. Hall Text-bk. Physiol Fig. 123 Normal 
Stethogram of dorse-ventral diameter in nipple plane. 


Stethograph (ste’Jwgrat). [f. Stetho- + 
-graph.] An instrument for automatically record- 
ing the movements of the chest in breathing ; a 
recording stelhometer ; also called pneumograph. 

1876 tr. von Ziemssen's Cycl, Tract. Med. IV. 352 The 
results, .that I [re. Riegel] have obtained by means of the 
graphic method of investigation, undertaken with my simple 
and double stethograph. 1900 W. S. Hall Text-bk. Physiol. 
200 ihe Stethograph. Ibid. Fig. 124 Stethograph tamboui. 

So Stethographic (-grm’flk), a ., pertaining to 
or made by the stethograph ; Stethography 
(stfjjp-giafi), the action or use of the stethograph. 

X875 tr. von Ziemssen'i Cycl. Med. IV. 284 Stethography, 
intioduced by myself [i. c, Riegel], elicits results.. not alto- 
gether insignificant. 1890 Nature 9 Oct. 581/2 A paper 
on steLhographic tracings of. .xespiiatory movements. 

Stethometer (siffp-nriiai). [f. Stetho- + 
-meter. Cf. F. stllhombtre (V Irom Eng.)] An 
instrument for measuring the extent of the move- 
ment of the walls of the chest in breathing. 

1830 Quain in Loud. Jml. Med. II. 927 note, The instiu* 
meat.. must have a name, and I have therefore called it a 
hlethumeter. x86x S. S. Alison P/tys. Exam. Chest 341 
Dr. Quain’s stethometer, .resembles a watch, having a dial 
and index. 1877 M. Foster Physiol, n. ii. (1878) 256 The 
movements of the ehesL walls may be tecoided by means of 
the recording stethometer of Burdon Sandeison. 

So Stethome'trio a., pertaining to or obtained 
by means of the stethometer ; Stethometry (stf- 
Jip’mutri), measurement by a stethometer, the use 
of the stethometer. 

1876 A. Ransome Stethomctry vii 137 The slcthometric 
registerin June 1872 was asunder. Ibid. 138 Slethometry is 
.. sometimes of use in supplementing the examination of the 
chest by other methods. 

Steth.oph.one (ste’JxWh'm). [f. Stetho- + -phone 
as in Telephone.] A name given independently 
to two improved forms of stethoscope : see quots. 

1858 S. S. Alison in Proc. Roy. Soc. IX. 197 An instru- 
ment which I have invented.. and which, as it is specially 
adapted for the auscultation of differences in the sounds of 
different parts of the chest, I have named the Diflcrcntial 
Stethoscope, or Stelhophone. 1897 Canadian Engin. Mar. 
329 [Instiument invented by Rev. D. B. Maisb, Hamilton, 
Ont. (Canadian patent 2; Nov. 1896)]. 

Stethoscope (btc'jJiEskcmp), sb. Also y erron. 
stethoscope, [a. F. stethoscope (Lacnnec, the 
inventor, ci8iy), f. Gr. arijOos chest + ano-a-tio to 
look at, observe : see -scope.] An instrument used 
for examining the chest or other part by ausculta- 
tion, the sounds of the heait, lungs, or other internal 
oigans being conveyed by means of it to the ear of 
the observer. 

1820 tiled. Jml. XLIII. 163 The instiument used by M. 
Laennec, and to which he lias applied the term stethoscope. 
x8*4 J. Foruls (title) Original Cases, with Dissections and 
Observations illustrating the use of the Stethoscope and 
Percussion. 1828-32 Wimsri.R, SUthcicope. 18 61Brit.fr 
For. Med.-Chir urg. Rev. XXVIII. 147 Bin-aural stetho- 
scopes,., meant to intensify the sound.. by conveying it 
simultaneously to both the eais of the auscultator. x86x 
Alb. Smith Land. Med. St mi xj A stethescope— a curious 
instrument, something like a sixpenny toy-trumpet. 

Jig. x86x Sat. Rev, 7 Sept. 238 'Ihe stethoscope which 
will record.. the true state of the financial health of the 
States will be afforded by the maiket lates of Federal 
secuiities. 

Hence Stethoscope v. trans., to apply a stetho- 
scope to, examine with a stethoscope. Stetho- 
scopio (-skp’pik) [ - F. stSthoscopique\, -scopical 
adjs., pettainmglo, of the nature of, observed or 
obtained by a stethoscope. Stethoseo*pically adv. , 
by means of the stethoscope. Stethoscopist (st/- 
Jip’skiXpist), one who uses a stethoscope. Stetho'- 
scopy [= F. sthhoscopie\, examination of the chest 
or other part with a stethoscope ; the use of the 
stethoscope. 

1840 A. Ewing in A. J. Ross Mem. (1877) 66 He would 
be much better able to judge if I would allow him to 
11 stethoscope me. 1863 Spectator 30 Sept. 1084 He has 
been repeatedly stethescoped, and his lungs pronounced 
perfectly sound. 1828 Lancet 23 Feb. 755/1 A Vethoscopic 
examination perfouned by a student. x86* S. S. Alison 
Phys. Exam. Chest 336 The hydrophone.. is more au 
acoustic than a stethoscopic instrument, *867 E. Yates 
Forlorn Hope x, The *stethoscopical examination, and the 
prescription-writing. 1876 Bristowe Th. Pract. Med. 
(1878) 374 Many so-called dull sounds become obviously 
musical when tested *stetbo3copicalIy. 1828 Lancet 23 Feb. 
755/1 The minute scrutiny of the attentive and accurate 
*stethoscopi->t. 1839 G. Wilson Mem. E. Forbes iv, 13a The 
skill which has characterized the Edinburgh stethoscopists. 
1855 Dunguson Med. Lex. s.v. Stethoscope, This mode of 
examining affections of the chest, *Stethoscopy. .is what 
Ladnnec terms Auscultation mtdiate. 

[| ste-tliva. Obs. rare Corrupt fotm of Eis- 

teddfod. 

xSxa Drayton Poly-olb. iv. 177 That at the Stethva oft ob- 
tain’d a Victors praise, Had wonne the Siluer Harpe, and 
worne Apollos Bayes. 

Stethy, obs. form of Stithy. 

II Stet proce ssus. Law. [L. * let process 
be stayed.] (See quot. 1840.) 

1840 Lush Pract. Superior Courts 773 A stet processus is 
an entry on the roH in the nature of a judgment, that by 
consent of the parties all further proceedings be stayed. 
1897 Daily News 3 Feb. 7/4 Baron Pollock ordered a stet 
processus to be entered and the record to be withdrawn. 



STEVEDOHAGE 


STEW 


Steuard, -art, obs. forms of Stewaxd. I 

Steuch, variant of Stew vfi Sc. f 

Steudiant, Steure, obs. ff. Student, Stie v. ; 
Stevedorage (stTviikweds). rare. [f. Steve- 
dore sb. + -age/J The charge for loading and un- 
loading cargoes. 1 

i860 Merc. Mar. Mag. VII. 73Ste\edorage,..Sd per box. 

Stevedore (sU'v/dou), sb. Also 8 stowadore, 

9 (Diets.) stivadore. [a. Sp. estivador, agent-n. 1 
f. es tivar to stow a cargo : see Steeve v. 2 , Stive v. 

A med. L. stivalor in the same sense,_ together with the 
verb slhrare, occurs A.D. 1363 in Mas La trie Traitis at Patx 
(1868J Docum., 39, 40.] 

A workman employed either as overseer or 
labourer in loading and unloading the cargoes of 
merchant vessels. 

1788 Massachusetts Spy ro July 2 '3 Stowadores. 18*8-3* 
Webster, Stevedore, , one whose occupation is to stow goods, 
packages, &c. in a ship’s hold. New York. 1850 Blackw. 
Mag. July 54/1 Up mounted four or five.. stevedores [Cape 
Town). 1856 Kane Arct.ExpL II.xvii,i8i We scrambled 
off over the tee together, much like a gang of stevedores going 
to work over a quayful of broken cargo. 1870 Standard 
17 Nov., The plaintiff was employed by Kenned}', asteve- 
dore, in unloading the steam ship Sutherland. 1899 F. T. 
Bullen Log of Sea-waif 6 The litter of cases, bales, etc., 
about the deck was fast disappearing under the strenuous 
exertions of the stevedores. 

fig. 1867 F. H. Ludlow Little Brother etc. 257 These 
stevedores of learning, the schoolmasters. 

attrib. 1898 Daily News s6 Apr. 2 V He was foreman of 
stevedore labourers. 1909 SufpL E. Essex Advertiser 21 
Aug: 4/3 One of the largest stevedore contractors. 

Stevedore (strvido»J;), v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 

a. To stow (cargo) in a ship’s hold. Cf. Steeve ». 3 

b. To load or untoad the cargo of (a ship). 

186a IL S. Congress in De Vere Americanisms (1872) 637 
Sugar, .not stevedored. 1877 Law Ref, 4 App. Cases 678 
A contract that the Defendant would not stevedore any ship 
which by the agreement is allotted to the Plaintiff 
Hence Ste*vedoring vbl. sb ., the action of the 
verb ; also the charge for handling cargo. 

1879 Law Ref., 4 App. Cases 675 The stevedoring of all 
ships not consigned to any of such firms should be under- 
taken by the parties, .in turn. 189* Rail Mall Gas. it Oct. 
7/x Four or five shillings, without any freight or tonnage, or 
pilotage or stevedoring,, .is simply prohibitive. 

Steven (stev’n), sb?- Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 

1 stefn, stfflfn, steam, 2 steffne ( Ortnitt ), 3 
stefne, stevne, stevone, 2-4 stephne, 3-5 ste- 
vene, 4 ateovena, 4-6 atavyn, (4 Sc. sfcewyn(e, 
stewin., 6 Sc. stevyne), 5-6 stovin, (5 stevenne, 

6 ateeven), 6-7 steaven, 8-9 dial, stewon, 2- 
atevan.. [OE. stefn, stemn fem. corresponds to 
OFris. siifm, OS. sternna , also stemnia (MLG. 
stemne , stevene), MDu. stemme (mod.Du. stern), 
OHG. stimna , stimma (MHG., mod.G. stimme), 
Goth, stibna ; not in ON. (the Sw. st'amma, Da. 
stemme are prob. from LG.). It is uncertain 
whether the Tent, root is *stem- or *stet-.] 

I. = Voice in various applications. In mod. 
dial, use chiefly : A loud voice (cf. 5). 

a 900 tr. Baeda's 1 fist . iv. xxvi. [xxv.J (1890) 334 Ond swa 
swa he cu)ne stefne wass to me sprecende : Wd ftu dest, 
cwjcS he, pact [etc.], c 1000 A5 i.fr ic Gen. xxvii. 22 Witodlice 
seo stemn yslacobes stefn. a xxa* O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) 
an. 658 pa stod seo kyning up to foren ealle his Ssegna & 
cwxd luddor stefne Bancod wuiff hit [etc.], c 1175 Lamb. 
Horn. 4$ paonswerede him drihten milderesteuene, Aris nu 
paul ans. c 1*00 Ormin 10680. & Her wass herrd an steffne 
anau. e 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 355 After Bis dede a steuone cam, 
‘ou, nu, quor art, adam, adam?' a. 1300 Haveloh 1375 
pan ne she hauede herd the st euene Of pe angel ut of heuene, 
she was so fele sites blipe, pat [etc.]. C1300 Leg. Gregory 
(Schulz) 298 pat child ban bigan toscriche Wib steuen, as it 
were a grome. *3. . Gaw. <y Gr, Knt. 2008 Bi vch kok pat 
crue, he knwe wel be steuen. c 137s Sc. Leg. Saints xxviii. 

( Margaret) 685 As Jm puple herd pis stewine And be thonir 
bat hydwis was, pai fel flatlingis on pare face, c 1385 
Chaucer L. G . tv. 2328 Sche cryeth * systyr’ with ful loude 
a steuenc. c 1450 Mirk’s JPesiial 302 And so a steven I 
comrue and tolde be Etnperour bat [eta]. 1313 Douglas i 
ASntis ut. iiu 54 And strekand wp my handis towart Levin, 
Myne orisone I maid with devoit stevin. 1575 Laneh.ui . 
Let- { 1871) 41 A doouty Divarf..1Vith steeuen full stoout 1 
amida all the preas, Said ‘hail, syr king'. 1768 Ross ' 
Heunore in. 113 Quo Jean, my steven, sir, is blunted sair. 
An singing frae me frighted aff wi* care. x8xg R. Gall 
Poems Then could her Sangsters loud their steven raise. 
*865 W. S. Banks Prtroinc. Words Wakefield s.y„ Thah's 
a rare stevven, lad. <xx886 G. E. Mackay Love Lett. 
Violinist (1805) 197 He,. lifted up his steven To keep the 
bulwarks of ms faith secure. 

+ b. With one steuen, with one voice, in accord. 
c 13*0 R, Bkunne Medit. 382 For sow we preyd alle with 
o steuenc. *1450 Le Morte Arth. 2584 A\1 they sayd with 
one steuen iLor dyngis, how longe wolle ya chyde f 
TC. Voice in petition; cry, petition, prayer. Obs. 
ex* 00 Trin. Colt. Horn. 42 On diepe wosiSes ich dupe to 
pe hlouerd.^hlouerd her mine stefne. c 1*75 Anthem St. 
Thomas 8 in O. E. Mice. 00 Haly thomas..Vre stephne 
vnderstonde. *3.. K. Alts. 6846 For, byhold, up thy 
steovene Ys y-herd into the heovene. axipaPistill of Susan 
a68 Lord, herteliche tak hede l and herkne my steuene So 
Fro. 0x460 Towneley Myst. iL 17s Abell. God thatsbope 
both erth and heuen, I pray to the thou here my steven. 
*589 Laaa&Scillaes Melam, etc. E2, Father of light . .Bring 
to effect this my desired ste&uen. 

+ d. Used for : Right of speaking. Obs. 
c 117s Lamb. Mom. 83 Mon befde uorloren dire stephne 
bi-uote gode, 
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+ 3 . Speech, speaking; language, tongue. Obs. j 
c 1386 Chaucer Sgr.’s T. 150 Ther is no fowel pat fleeth , 
vnder heuene That she ne sbal wel vnderstonde his steuene. | 

14.. Pol. Rel. 4- L. Poems 245 ‘Superbia ys the most 1 
prinsipall [sin], ‘ pryde pertly ’ in englysshe steven. 1 

■f 3 . Fame, report. Obs, 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iil 1723 pat swych a voys was of 
bym and a steuene Thorugh-out pe world of honour and 

•^4. Sound, noise (ofsinging, music, laughter). Obs. . 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. A. nas Al songe to loue >at gay 
luelle, pe steuen mojt strj'ke but? be vrbe to belle, c 1309 
Chaucer Dethe Blawiche 307 Some of hem [birds] songe i 
lowe Some hygh and a) of oneaccorde. .Was neuer herde so 
swete a steuen, c 1400 Sowdone Bab. 2238 Dame Floripe / 
lough with loude steven. a 1460 Play Sacrament 80 Now 1 
mynstrell blow up w 1 a mery stevyn. I 

5 . Outcry, noise, tumult, din. 

13. . E. E. Aim. P. B. 1402 Stume [MS. sturnen] trumpen j 
strake steuen in halle. c *385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1219 The 
thundyr rorede with a gresely steuene. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems xxL 69 Pitt obscure, Quhair youlis ar hard with 
honreble stevin. 1553 Phayr ASneid in. (rss8) Gjb, And 
from the skyes the lightning fyers do flashe w* grisly steauen. 
*579 SrENSER Skeph. Cal. Sept 224 And had not Roffy renne I 
1 to the steuen [gloss Noyse], Lowder had be slaine, <1x586 
1 Maitland In Sat. Poems Reform, xxxvii. 18 As furiousfiuidis 
, w* gritter force ay flowis, And starkar stevin, quhene stoppit 
' ar be stremis. 16*5 Lisle Du Bartas , Noe 25 Before some 
thunder-steaven For warrant of his act gave oracle from 
Heaven. x8*6 Hogg Q. Hynde vi. Poems (1863) 262 All 
nature roar'd in one dire steven ; Heaven cued to earth, and 
earth to heaven. 1876 Whitby Gloss ■ s< v., Your clock strikes 
1 with a desperate stewon, 

ne. Used by Middleton with obscure applica- 
tion. [Prob. by some misunderstanding.] 

*597 Middleton Wisd. Par. v. 17720 G2b, His shield is | 
victories immortall steauen. Ibid. vii. 29-30 K 2, [Wisdom! 
Guilding her selfe with her selfe-changing steau n. Ibid. I 
xviii. 14-16 Y 3 b, And brought thy precept, as a burning 
steauen, Reaching from heauen to earth, from earth to 
heauen. 

I + Ste ven, sbfi Obs . Forms : 1 stefn, 4-5 
' sterene, 5 stevyn, (steywyne), 6 stevin, 
stewin, 4-6, 8-9 north, steven. See also Stem 
sb.% [OE. stefn masc. (also stemn Stem sbfi), 

\ cogn. with ON. stef fixed time, summons, stefna 
(see next). The Teut. root appears to be *siet-.~\ 
r • 1 . A time, turn, vicissitude, occasion. Niwan 
stefne (OE.), afresh, anew. To change (by) elevens 
(= L. mutare vices), (o take turns. 

I Beowulf 0^4 Hyrtehyne hordweard,. .niwan stefne nearo 

Lrowode fyre befongen, se 8e ar folce weold. X398 Trevisa 
Barth, De P, R. vui. x. (Tollemache MS.) For as a weber 
in lyinge up on ou side turueb and chaungeb by euen 
steumes : so be sonne beynge in. .aries makeb euenesse of 
dayandnyjte. Ibid. xit. Introd., And bey [cranes] ordeyne 
wacches, and in wakynge chaungen steuine*. 1590 Coblerof 1 
1 Canterb. 50 [Descr. Scholar.] Mickle could he say at each ' 
steuen Of the Uberall Arts seuen. | 

2 . A set or appointed time; a date fixed for a 
meeting or a payment. 

| In ME. chiefly in the phrases to set a steven, to appoint a 
time; at set steven, at the or a fixed time ; at unset steven, 
by chance, unpreparedly ; to break one's steven , to fail to 
keep an appointment. 

a xx*5 Juliana 7 Ant efter lutle stounde wicS ute long 
steuene wes him seolf sonde to Affricau. c 1374 Chaucer 
Compl. Mars 53 That by her bothe assent was set a steuen j 
That Mars shal entre. 13.. Gaw. 4 - Gr, Knt. 1060 per was 
stabled bi statut a steuen vus by-twene. Ibid. 2213 Who 
stijtles in bis sted, me steuen to holdei <7x386 Chaucer I 
Knt.'s T. 666 For al day meeteth men at vnset steuene. 1 
1390 Gower Confi II. 30 Wher was, ther evere such a knyht, 
That so . . Of Slo wthe and of foryetelnesse Agein his trowtbe . 
brak his stevene? r: 460 Towneley Myst. xxviii. 125 Me I 
dere fader of heuen . . {from ded to Uf at set stevyn rasid me. 1 
1470-85 Malory Arthur n. xiv. 92 Yf I slee hym here I | 
shall not scape. And yf I Ieue hym now perauentur I shalle 1 
neuer mete with bym ageyne at suebe a steuen. 1543 St. ' 
Papers Hen. VIM, V. 287 The Cardinal.. will sodenly, ere 
he oe waie, prevent hym, and take hym at such unsett stewin, 
as he nor all the frendes he hath shall not be able to relief 
hym. Ibid. X. 723 And, as it chaunced, we met even at on 
steven, before the tent 1555 Wat reman Fardle of Facions 
App. 345 That.. ye male haue wholesome remedies, when 
nede is, and notbedriuen tosiekeiemedieatvusettesteuin. 
<xx6oo Robin Hood fy Guy ofGisb. xxvii. in Child Ballads 
III. 93/x Wee may chance mee[t] with Robin Hoode A tt 
some vnsett steven. 

b. A convened assembly. 

X48x > Botoner Tulle of Old Age (Caxton) When I am in 
my village.. I make every day meetings stevyns, and as- 
semblies of my neighbours. 

3 . Comb.: + steven- free, some kind of right 
enjoyed by certain tenants with regard to tbe use 
of the lord’s mill ; ? exemption from restriction to 
particular times. 

13*5 Covenant at Bishop’s Castle, Salop (Addtt. Chart. 

, 40846) Concessit etiam dictus Rogerus. .predicto Philippo. . 
Steuenefreo in dicto molendino suo. 
t Steven, sbP Obs. Forms: 1 stefn (?), 4 
stevin, steven(e, 5 steyvyne. Sc. stewyn. [Late 
OE. stefn (pi. stefna) a. ON. stefna, f. stefna to fix 
a time, summon : see Steven v . 1 (sense 3).] A 
citation, summons ; bidding, command. 

extee O. E. Chron. (MS.D.) an. 105a, £ermddon ba bat 
man sealde sjslas betweonan, & setton stefna ut to Lundene, 

& man bead ba folce [etal 13.. Gosp. Nicod. 162 be men 
pat wight and willy ware said : to b« steuin we stand. 13. . 
E. E. Allit. P. B. 360 Now Noe neuer stystez [margin 
T stywtez] , .Er al wer stawed & stoken, as be steuen wolde. 
Ibid. B. 463 IThe raven scut out from the ark] Fallez on >e 


fouleflesch..& sone3ederlyfor.3ete3ister.day steuen. <*1400 
Isunibras 299 And alle salle bowe hir to fote and hande, And 
noghte withstande hir stevene. r 1440 York Myst. ix. 6 
Thre semely sonnes and a worthy wiffe I haue euer at my 
steven to stande. c 1470 Henry Wallace vn. 232 Grantyt 
wes fra God in the gret hewyn, Sa ordand he that law suld 
be tbair stewyn. 

fSte’ven, sbfi Sc. Obs. Forms: 6 stewin, 
-yn, 6-7 steven. [Either repr. OE. st$fn var. of 
stimn Stem sb. 2 , or a. the equivalent Du. or LG. 
steven.'} = Stem sb . a 1. 

15x2-13 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. IV. 473 Item,..ane 
[dracht] fra Newbotill of stewinnys to boittis. X513 Dougi as 
ASneis 1. i. 65 With bent saill ful, richt merely saland, Thair 
stewin nis stowrand fast throw the salt fame. Ibid. l. in. 39 
The schippis stewyn fra wart hir went can writhe. Ibid. v. 
iv. 137 Stevenis. 1673 D. Wedderburn Vocab. 22 Qam.) 
Prara, the steven of a ship, or the fore castle. 

Ste-ven (stev’n), sb.& slang. Money. 
x8ia J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Steven, money. x8xa Sport- 
ing Mag. XL. 131 The steven (meaning money in the 
language of a fighting ring). 1834 Ainsworth Rookuiood 

iv. ii. It plays the dickens with the steven. 

+ Ste ven, 0. 1 Obs. [OE. stefnan , stsfnan, f. 
stefn, Steven sb . 2 Cf. ON. stefna .] 

1 . intr. In OE. : To alternate, take turns. Cf. 
Steven sb . 2 1. 

C725 Corpus Gloss. 126 Alternantium staefnendra. 

2 . trans. To appoint, constitute. 

a xooo C sedition's Gen. 160 Frea engla heht burh his word 
wesan waeter gemaene, ba nu under roderum heoia ryne 
healdaB stowe gestefnde. a x* *5 Ancr. R. 310 * Pepigimus 
cum raorte fedus, et cum inferno pactum iniuimus : _ > et is, 
we habbeft trouSe ipluht deaSe, & foreward istefned mid helle. 
c 1440 York Myst. xxiii. 64 Lord God 1 I loue be . . pat me, 
tby poure prophett Hely, Haue steuened me in bis stede to 
stande. 

3 . To summon. [After ON. stefna.} 

a 1122 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1048, pa hi bidei ut 
comon pa stefnede heom man to ge mote. Ibid. an. xog3, 
And se cing Willelm him steofnode to Gloweceastre. 

4 . To specify, state. 

c 1425 ? Lydg. Assembly of Gods 824 A crane on hys hede 
stood, hys crest for to steuyn. c 1440 Pol. Rel. # L . Poems 
(1903) 143 In Rome Y shall 30U steuene An honpred kyrkes 
fowrty and seuen. 

6. dial. (See quots.) 

1674 Ray N. C. Words, To Stein or steven ; idem [i.e. to 
bespeak a thing]. 1828 Carr Craven Gloss., Stevven, to 
order, to bespeak. 

Hence + Stevening vbl. sb., appointment. 

13. . in Wright Lyric P. xiv. 46 Of treuthe nis the trechour 
lioht Bote he habbe is wille ywroht At stevenyng um- 
bestounde, 

Steven (stev’n). v . 2 Now dial. [f. Steven jA*] 
a. intr. To make an uproar, shout, b. trans. 
To deafen with noise. Hence 8 te "veiling vbl. sb. 

cijbo Bestiary 575 Sipmen here steringe forgeten for hire 
stefniuge. C1440 York Myst. xxxii. 6 Je stynte of youre 
steuenyng so stowte. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., To Stev- 
von, to shout with great strength of voice. *86* — Dial. 
Leeds Gloss, s.v., Mak a less o’ thee din, wi* tub I it’s fit to 
stewon onnybody. 1873 Swaledale Gloss., Stevin, . . to rant, 
t Steven, vfi Obs. Also 5 stevyn, 6 stevin. 
[a. ON. stefna, to sail in a certain direction ; to 
aim (at something), f. stafn stem of a ship.] mlr. 
To direct one’s course. 

c 1440 Alphabet of Tales 302, Sc furlhwith, evyn at he say, 
bis layser stevend vp vnto hevyn. c 1460 Towneley Myst. 
xx. 546 That childe. .rasyd hym self apon the thryd day, 
And slenen [J read steuen] to heuen. Ibid, xxvi. 594 Ihesus. 
Nay, mary, neghe thou not me, ffor to my fader, tell I the, 
yit stevynd I noght. Ibid. xxix. 336 When he stevynd vp 
so sodanly To his fader in niaieste. 1513 Douglas ASneis 

v. i. 57 This being said, towart the port thai stevin. 

fSte'Vened, a. Obs. Forms: 5 stevynd, 
stevynyd, stevenyd, stevend. [OE. gestefned, 
•od, pa. pple. of gestefn(i)an, pexh. to alternate, 
diversify, f. stefn bTEVEN sb. 2 } ? Embroidered. 

It is possible that there may sometimes have been confu- 
sion between this word and steynyd Stained pfl. a. 

a xooo Aldheltn Glosses in Napier OE, Glosses i. 5323 
Manicse sericis clauatee, handstocumid godewebbum gestef- 
nede. *45*~3 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) III. 135 De xvs de pret. 
nj costers, steuynd cum angelis. C1474 Invent, in Poston 
Lett. III. 408 Item, a stevynyd clothe. CX475 Cath. Angl. 
363 (Addit. MS.) A Stevenyd clothe, polimit us. 1479 Test. 
Ebor, (Surtees) III. 246 To . . my servaunt, a hailing of white 
stevend with vij warkes of meicy. 1499 Wills $ Inv. N. C. 
(Surtees) 1. 104 A stevynd clath vj d . 
f Stevenet, v. Obs. rare -1 . [1 epr. OE. *sief- 
nettan , var. of stemniitan, f. stefn, stemn Steven 
sb. 2 } intr. ? To stop. 

tf 1225 Leg. Hath. 1265 Hwi studgi ?e nu, & steuentiB se 
stille ? 

Stevin, stevne, stevon(e, etc. : see Steven. 
Stew (sti»), sb? Forms : 4 stuwe, (?) stuy, 
4-7 stewe, stue, 5 stiewe, stwe, styuye, stywe, 
stywye, 5- stew. [a. OF. estui (mod.F. itui 
case, sheath, also tub for keeping fish in a boat), 
verbal noua f. estuier to shut up, keep in reserve. 

Godefroy has an instance (dated 1396) of OF. estui in the 
sense of the Eng. word, although he explains it wrongly.] 

T 1 . In the phrase in stew [ = OF. en estui], said of 
fish kept in confinement, to be ready for the table. 

c *386 Chaucer ProL 350 Ful many a fat partrich haddc 
he in Muwe, And many a Breem, and many a luce in 
“tttwe. 14.. Piers of Fullham in Hartshorn e Metr. 

T. (1829) ng They tofisshyng goon wyth envy, . . And wayte 
in waraynes all the nygbt,..To bribe and here away the 
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best. That sniourne and kept bien in stiewe For store that 
nothyng shulde hym remewe. 1573 Tusser Hush. (1878) 33 
Thy ponds renew, put eeles in stew, To leeue till Lent. 

2 . A pond, or tank in which fish are kept until 
needed for the table. 

*387 in E. E. Wills (1882) 2 p° sesterne pat longej? to the 
stuys. 139. Earl Derby’s Exped. (Camden) 74 Cuidam 
valetto custodienti le Stewe manerii Episcopi, vs. pr. c 1400 
Pilgr. Semite v. xiv. (1859) 80 The Apostles weie the fysshers 
whfche that Crist found in this worldly see j whiche fisshes 
he putte in the stewe of his loued chirche. c 1450 Godstoiu 
Reg. 665 Stywys, dichis and briggis. 1539 Act 31 Hen. 
VIII, c. 2 All manner of fisshinges with any nettes[etc.].. 
in any severall ponde stewe or mote withe an intent to steale 
iisshe out of the same. 1677 Plot O.rfotdsh. 234 A con- 
trivance for Fish-ponds,. . wnei e the stews not only feed one 
another,. .and may be sewed by letting the water of the 
upper Ponds out into the lower. 1755 Cambridge in World 
No. 123 ? 2 It would be a noble employment for the lovers 
of antiquity, to study to restore those infallible resources 
of luxury, the salt-water stews of the Romans. 1774 T. 
West Anti 7. Furness 95 Their mills, kilns, ovens, and stews 
for receiving their fish. 186a Ansted Channel /si. 11. ix. 
(1865) 213 A somewhat remarkable natural stew or pond exists 
in Jersey, in the manor of St. Ouen. 1888 Goode Arner. 
Fishes 24 The young fish may advantageously be confined 
in ‘ stews ' or artificial enclosures. 

•j- b. traits/. A pond of any kind ; also, a moat. 
c 1440 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 769 Let make a stewe With 
rayn watir, thyn herbis to renewe. 1593 Wyrley Armorie , 
Capitall de Bins 139 This castle was inuirond with deep 
stew. 

3 . An artificial oyster-bed. 

16x0 Holland Camden's Brit. (1637) 335 Oisters, (whereof 
there are many pits, or stewes). 1634 Middleton Game 
Chess v. iii, He that inuented the first stewes, for Oysters, 
And other Sea-fish. 1817 J. Evans Excurs. Windsor, etc. 
432 At Colchester, Milton, &c,, stews or layers ofOy.steis ate 
formed in places which nature had never allotted for them. 
x88x Ingrrsoll Oyster-Industr. (Fish. Indnstr. U.S.) 249 
Stew, an artificial bed of oysters. Applied to the old Roman, 
and also to the modern methods of fattening (English). 

4 . A breeding place for pheasants. 

1888 Cassell's Encycl. Diet. 

6. attrib ., as + stew-pool, stew-pond. 

1623 Allhorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons (1B60) 
App. p. 1 , To Martin 3 daies at the stue poole. .00 02 02. 
. .To Browne 6 daies raming the stue poole heade . .00 03 00. 
1797 Jane Austen Sense <5- Seusib. xxx, There is a dove- 
cote, some delightful stewponds, and a very pretty canal. 
1865 G. F. Berkeley Life <$• Recoil. II. 314 In a stew-pond 
you may tame a fish to a certain extent. 

Stew (stiw), j 3.2 Forms: 4 stu, stuwe, 
8tuyue, styue, 4-5 stwe, 5 stw, sty we, 4-6 stue, 
4-7 stewe, 5 styewe, 6 stuue, pi. stuse, 6- stew, 
[a. OF. estuve (mod.F. /hive), a Com. Romanic 
word, represented by Pr. esluba, Sp., Pg. estufa, It. 
sit/a) the discrepant forms seem to proceed from 
the two vulgar Latin forms, stupha (sliifa) and 
stupa, both which are recorded in med. Latin. The 
ulterior etymology is obscure : some regard the 
word as a verbal noun f. a vulgar L. vb. *extiifdre, 
i. * tuft is (It. tufo) vapour, a. Gr. r vepos. Connexion 
of some kind no doubt exists between the Rom. 
word and the Teut. root *stub- in OE. stuf-bre]) 
hot-air bath, stofa masc. bath (mod.Eng. Stove sb.), 
MDu. stove, mod.Du. stoof texts, stove, footwarroer, 
Du. stoven to stew, OHG. stuba fern, heated room, 
bath-room (MHG.,mod.G, siube room), ON. stufa, 
stofa wk. fem. room with a fireplace (Svv. stnfva, 
sttiga cottage, Da. stue room). 

The It. stufa was in the 17th c. adopted as Stupe.] 

I. A stove, heated room. 

1 1 . A vessel for boiling, a caldron. Obs. 
c 1303 Land Cokaygne xog pe leuerokes..Lhtip adun to 
man is mu]> Idi^t in stu ful swipe wel Pudrid wi)> gilofre 
and canel. *390 Spenser P. Q. i. xi. 44 As burning Aetna 
from his boyling stew Doth beTch out flames, and rockes in 
peeces broke. 1603 Shaks. Meas. for M, v. 321 Here in 
Vienna, Where 1 haue seene corruption boyle and bubble, 
Till it ore-run the Stew. 

+ b. A furnace for heating rooms by flues. Obs. 
1688 Holme Armoury in. 424/1 A Stew or Stove... This 
is a thing by which Rooms are made warm, for Sick and 
Crag? Bodies, which cannot approach near a Fire. 

T 2 . A heated room ; a room with a fireplace. 
c 1374 Chaucer 7 Vxu//«j hi. 6ox Troylus . . myght it se Thurgh 
out a lytel wyndowe in a stuwe, Ther he by-shet syn myd- 
nyght was [in] mewe. CX400 Maundev. (1830) xi. 131 It 
fresethe more strongly in tho Contrees than oh this half j and 
therfore hathe every man Stewes in his Hous, and in tho 
Stewes thei eten and don here Occupatiouns. 157a R. H. 
tr.Lavater's Ghosts 4 Spir. (1396) 103 They heard a knife 
falling from the upper part, or flore of the stewe, wherein 
they were, yet sawe they nothing. 

+ b. ‘ A hatter’s drying room.’ Obs. or spurious ; 
the F. Stuve has this sense. 1847 Hal lx well. 

3 . A heated room used for hot air or vapour 
baths : hence, a hot bath. Obs. exc. Hist. ox. arch. 

, * 3 ?° C° n f’ Jib ®9* The bathes and the stwes 

botne ihei schetten in be every weie. c 1400 Lanfranc's 
Ctrurg, 192 His bodi schal be wel frotid in pe bap ou)?er in 
a stewe. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 481/x Stwe, bathe, stupha, 
terms. 1460-70 Bh. Quintessence 16 pe paralitik man schal 
be hool..if3e make him a stewe hoot and moist with herbis, 
P at * s seye, eerbe yue [etc.], c 1483 Caxton Dialogues 
4a 1 Natalye the wyf of the stewes Kepeth a good styewe,. . 
They goon thedyr to be stewed Alle the strangers. 1540-1 
Elyot Image Gov. 84 After his exercise.. he entred into a 
bame or stew not hotte, where he taried sometyme by the 
space of one houre, c 1330 H, Lloyd Trtas. Health lxiii. 


(Copland) U ij, Then put the pacient in a stewe or hote 
house. 1648 Gage West bid. 142 There is scarce any house 
which hath not also in the yaid a stew, wherein they bath 
themselves with hot water. 1636 W. Du Gard Contemns' 
Gate Lat. Uni. § 467. 135 Being entred into a stew or hot- 
hous, we get up into the sweating-tub, and draw out the 
sweat. 1799 Tooke View Russian Emp. 1 . 357 A messuage 
consists of a dwelling-house, a few little store-rooms, stables, 
and a stew or hot-bath, by which the yard is inclosed. 
c 1800 Canning Poet. Whs, (1827) 39 Oh 1 where is the great 
Doctor Dominicetti, With his stews and his flues, and his 
vapours to sweat ye ? 1809 A. Henry Trav. 301 Stews, 
sudatories, or sweating-houses, are resorted to for cure of 
sickness, for pleasure, or [etc.]. 1833 Dunglison Med. Lex,, 
Stove ., is used for drying various substances, as plants, 
extracts, conserves, &c. or for taking vapour baths. In this 
case the stew or stove is .said to be wet or humid j in the 
opposite case, it is said to be dry. 1863 Pall Mall Gai. 
23 Sept. 6/2 Above the vaults the original Turkish bath, or 
‘ stew,’ remains in good preservation. 

4 . A brothel. (Developed from sense 3, on 
account of the frequent use of the public hot-air 
bath-houses for immoral purposes. Cf. Bagnio.) 

■ a. In plural (chiefly collect. ; sometimes, a quarter 
occupied by horses of ill-fame). 

136a Langl. P. PI. A. vii. 63 Iacke Jre logelour And 
Ionete of J>e stuyues. c 1386 Chaucer Friar's T. 34 So 
been woinmen of the styves, . .yput out of my cure. 1436 
Rolls ofParlt. IV. 511/1 No person that had dwelled at 
the comone Stywes. c 1430 Capguave St. Aug. vi. 8 He 
used tauernes and stewis and sweeh sory gouernauns as [etc.]. 
c 1460 Towneley Myst. xxx. 350 Ye Ianettys of the stewys, 
and lychoures on lofte. c 13*0 Skelton Magnyf. 1226 Some 
of them renneth strnyght to the stuse, 1530 Crowley Epigr. 
281 The bawdes of the stues be turned all out. 1381 Pettie tr. 
Guazzo’sCiv. Coni'. 11. (1586) 90 b, Many Gentlemen., thinke 
it no lesse shame to be seene in y e compame of y* baser 
soit, than to be taken in the common stewes. 1393 Nasiie 
Christ's T. 77 London, what nre thy Suburbes but licensed 
Stewes? 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. in. ii. 11. i. (1624) 367 In 
Italy and Spaine, they haue their stewes in every great 
Citty. 1633 Fuller Ch. Hist. v. 239 At this time also, by 
the King's command, were the Stewes suppressed. 1681 
[D'Urfey] Progr. Honesty iv. 4 Tickets from the Beldame 
of the Stews. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 33 r 9 All Affecta- 
tion by any other Arts to please the Ryes of Men, would 
be banished to the Stews for ever. 1792 Boswell Johnson 
an. 1776, s Apr., He strongly censured the licensed stews at 
Rome. 1838 Dickens 0 . Twist xl, Among the most noisome 
of the stews and dens of London. 1863 J. Hatton Bitter 
Sweets xxxv i, He frequented the dens and fashionable stews 
of the metropolis. 1873 Dixon Two Queens tit. i. I. xi8 
Their ranks were filled by loguea and scai e-crows from the 
styes and stews. 

Jig. 1657 Trapp Comm, Job iv. 13. II. 43 Carnall hearts are 
. .stewes of unclean thoughts. 

IT Erroneous explanation. 

1836 S. Cooper Pract, Surg. (ed. 6) 332 (Cassell) In the 
borough of Southwark., the re were places called stews, 
where prostitutes were confined, and received the benefits 
of surgical assistance. 1888 Cassell 's Encyil. Diet,, Stew 
. . an early form of lock hospital. 

+b. in plural form construed as sing. Obs. 

1530 Tindale Anew. More iv. ii. Wks. (1573) 320/ 1 His 
setting vp in Rome a stues not of women onely, but of the 
male kynde also agaynst nature, and a thousand abhomi- 
nations to grosse for a Turke, are tokens good inoueh that 
he is y® right Antichrist. 137a R. T. Discourse 33b, Hce 
deflowred Maydes and straungers : made Laternnense (that 
holy Pallace) a Stewes, and brothall house. x6xx Cotgr., 
HhIch, the name of a Stewes in Paris. 1632 Lithgow Trent, 
ix. 406 A playne Stewes or Brothel house. 1650 W. Brough 
Sacr. Prtnc. (1659) 230 Lasciviousness.. is sacrilegiously to 
make the Body (God's Temple) a Stewes. x6gx d'Emiliane's 
Frauds Rom. Monks 61 A Monk., very scandalously kept 
a publick Stews. 

+ 0. in sing. Obs. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 26 By abstinence, or by seke- 
nesse, Prison, stewe, or grete distresse. 1554 Bale Declar. 
Bonnes* s Articles 43 Hys house was nothing elies but a 
common stewe. x6xx Shaks. Cymb. 1. vi. 152 To Mart As 
in a Romish Stew. 2634 Canne Hecess. Separ. (1849) 145 
For the glory of God, that it msw? appear his house to be 
no cage of unclean birds, no sty of swine, no den of thieves, 
no stew or brothel-house. 1640 Depos. 5 Mar. in Glouc. Dioc. 
Reg., The breeding of the said Judith Ansley was noe better 
then in a Stewe or whorehouse. 1790 Bystander 373 Father 
and son may, with propriety, be seen together at the same 
stew. 1809 Kendall Trav. I. xiii. 155 Dost thou suppose, 
villain, I am acquainted with bad houses? What dost 
thou want of a stew? 

t d. (sing, and pi.) A bawd or prostitute. Obs. 
1332 Huloet, Stew, bavde, or marchaunt of whores, teno. 
1378 Whetstone 1st Ft. Promos <J- Cass. iv. iii, Shall Cas- 
sandra now be termed, in common speeche, a stewes? 1639 
Maynb City Match v, v, I have matcht a Stewes j The 
notedst woman oth 1 Towne. 1630 Sir A. Weldon Crt. King 
James 146 Instead of that beauty he had a notorious Stew 
sent him. 

3 X Senses derived from Stew vfi 

5 . A preparation of meat slowly boiled in a stew- 
pan, generally containing vegetables, rice, etc. 

1756 Mrs. Calderwood in Coltncss Collect. (Maitl, Club) 
232 They can dress.. upon this stove, a roast, a boill, a fry, 
a stew and a bake. X8X7 Byron Beppo vii. Because they 
have no sauces to their stews. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop 
xviii, It’s a stew of tripe. .and cow-heel. .and bacon, .and 
peas, cauliflowers, new potatoes, and sparrow-grass, all 
working up together in one delicious gravy. 1873 1 Ouida* 
Pascarel 1 . 53 Mariuccia poured her stew into a dish. 

Jig. 1859 Dickens T. Two Cities n. iv, The last sediment 
of the human stew that had been boiling there all day. 

b. Irish, stew : a dish composed of pieces of 
mutton, potatoes, and onions stewed together. 

X814 Byron Devils Drive i, The Devil.. dined on,. a 
rebel or so in an Irish stew. x8s6 in Sheridaniana 353 An 


Irish stew was that on which he particularly plumed him- 
self. 1891 Spectator 14 Nov. 669/2 A recipe for Irish stew. 
0 . A state of excitement, esp. of great alarm or 
anxiety. 

1806 J. Berlsford Miseties Hum. Life 1. Introd., Our 
perplexities and alarms, at which they piesume to sneer 
under the nick-names of rubs, bores, stews, takings, &c. 
1809 Lady Lyttflton Corr. (1912) 85 Poor Mr. Allen is in 
a stew about his seimon. 1817-8 Cobbi-tt Rest'd. U.S. (1822) 

I x8 What a stew a man would be in, in England, if he had 
1 his grain lying about out of doois in this way ! 1823 Brock- 
ett II. C. Gloss, s.v., In a sad stew, in a state of great per- 
1 plexity. 1849 E. E. Napier Excurs, S, Africa II. 248 As 
you may readily fancy, I was all the time in a most con- 
founded stew, lest the tender, pulpy blanches should give 
way. 1884 Sword $ Trowel Jan. 41 As to Fiance.. she is 
in an everlasting stew. 

1 7 . colloq, A state of being overheated or bathed ' 

1 in perspiration. Cf. Stew v. 3 a, d. 

1 1892 A, M. FAinBAiRN in W. B_. Selbie Life (1914) ix. 330, 

I never was in such a stew, as it weie confined in a stove 
within stoves. 1911 Webster. 

III. 8. ait rib,, as (sense 2) + slew-door ; (sense 
4) T stew-hohler, slew instructed adj. ; also f stew- 
bole, a hole in the floor of a kitchen to serve as a 
cooking fireplace ; f stew-side, a quarter occupied 
by stews or brothels j stow-stove, a cooking stove. 
Also Stew-house. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 111.608 IIe..gan J>e "stewe dore 
nl soft vn-pynne. c X430 in Phil. Trans. XXX. 842 That 
110 "Stew-nolder keep noo Woman wythin his Hous that 
hath any Sycknesse of Brenning. 1398 Stow Surv. 331 In 
a Parliament holden at Westminster the 8. of Henry the 
.second, it was ordayned..That no stewholder or his wife 
.should let or stay any single woman to go and come freely 
at all times. 1780 Young Tour Ir el. I, xco The *stew hole 
in his kitchen. X633 Ford Love's Sacrif iv. i, Her "stewe- 
instructed Ait. 1552 Huloet, "Stewside or place for whores, 
suburrana regio. 1727 [E. Dorrington] Philip Quarll 
(1816) 56 He cut a hole in the ground.., after the manner 
of "stew-stoves in noblemen’s kitchens. 

I Stew (stiw), sb.b Sc. and north. [Of obscure 
1 etymology. 

The sense history of Stew sb? and the related vb. seems 
to exclude the possibility of connexion with those words. 
Front the similarity of sense, the word has been supposed 
to be cognate with (M)Du., LG. stof OHG. stoup (mod.G. 
staub), Da. stov, dust ; but the phonological possibility of 
this has not been shown.] 

Suffocating vapour, stench, or clouds of dust, 
j X 37 S Barbour Bruce xi. 614 Sic ane stew raiss owth thame 
I then Of aynding, bath of hors and men. *513 Douglas 
, JEneis u. x. 88 With stew, puldir, and dust mixt on this 
wise. X57X H. Chartf.bis Lyndesay's Wks. Prcf. Aivb, 

| Fra that fyre rais sic ane stew, quhilk struik sic sturt to 
, thair stomokis, that thay rewit it cuer efter. 1781 J. Hutton 
I Tour to Caves (ed. 2) Glo'-s. 96 Stew, when the air is full ot 
dust, smoke, or steam. x8a8 Carr Craven Gloss., Stew, 
vapour, dust, an offensive smell. *867 Goodwife at Home 
■ xxiv. 9 , 1 fear ye’ll sconfice wi’ the reek, An a’ the stoor an’ 
stew. 

I i Stew, vJ Obs. Also 3 steowien. [Early 
I ME. steowi, stewe (the compound wiSstewe occurs 
! cit 75 Lamb. Horn. 15), perh. repr. OE. *steow- 
| an WGer. *stawtvjan (3 sing. *stawip), whence 
MLG., MHG. stouwen, siauwen to check, restrain, 
hinder, mod.G. stanen to dam up.] tram. To 
check, restrain. 

cxao3 Lav. 6266 And he settestrongelawen to steowienbis 
folke. a 1223 Leg, Hath. 374 Stille beo ] u )>enne & stew 
swuche wordes. Ibid, 658 Meistre ham swa j>t ha beon mid 
alle istewet & stille. Ibid. 1529 Stew )>e, &. stille ]>ine wordes. 
c 1*30 Prayer to our Lady. 34 in O. E. Misc. 193 Moder ful 
of milce . . laete me steowi mi flesc. ? a 1400 Morte A rth, 1489 
j Thay. .allestewedewythstrenghe,thatstode themeagaynes, 
c X40Q Sege Jerrts. 48/841 (E. E. T. S.) Waspasian stynte)> of 
stour, stewe)? his bumes, pat wer for-beten & bled. 

Stew (sti? 7 j ».2 Forms: 5 stiwe, stuwe, 
stewyn, stuwyn, stuyn, 5-6 stewe, 5-7 stue, 

! 5- stew. JPa. pplc. 5 stewid, -yde, y-stwyde, 

1 -yed, 6 stuyd, 7 stewd. [a. OF. estuver (mod.F. 

lluvef), related to estuve Stew sbj Cf. Pr. estubar, 

I Sp., Pg. esiufar, It. stu/are.'] 

T 1 . trans. To bathe in a hot bath or a vapour 
bath. 

I c 1400 tr. Seereta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 69 Aftir J?ftt stewe 

)*e with stewynge couenable to J?e tyme, for pat mekyl pro- 
fy tes. c X400 Lanfranc's Ctrurg. 19a At morowe he schal 
I be stewid, and whnnne he swetij? his bodi schal be frotid 
wi)? vinegre. c 1430 Pilgr. LyfManliode 11. xxxii. (1869) 87 
Oon day thou chaufest him the bath, and sithe stiwest [orig. 
estuues j him. c 1440 Gesta Rom. (Addit. MS.) Ixv. 381 
Thenseide the preciaente,‘stewethbyme,andethan shalle he 
speke ’. c 1440 Promp, Parv, 481/3 Stuwyn menu, or bathyn 
(z?.n stuyn in a stw), balneo. 01x533 Berners Iluon cxlv. 
543 And the lady had iiii ladyes to serue her and she was 
baynyd and stuyd, and aparaylyd. 2341 Copland Guydon’s 
Form. Xiijb, It were behouefuil to bath or stewe the 
membre with the infusvon of a pyece of yren. 1399 A < M. 
tr, Gaielhouer’s Bk, Physicke 2/1 For ach in the heade. 
Seeth Wormewoode in water. . . Some there are which boyle 
the same in vineger, and soe stue therwithe their head. 1665 
SirT. Herbert Trav, (1677) 39 The sweat dropt from us 
no otherwise than if we had been stew’d in Stoves or hot 
Baths. 

2 . Cooking, a. trans. To boil slowly in a close 
vessel ; to cook (meat, fruit, etc.) in a liquid kept 
at the simmering-point. 

c xiao Liber Cocorum (1862) 14 Stue thy peions thus thou 
schalle. C1430 Two Cookery-oks. 1. 9 Pertrich stewyde. 
Ibid,, Smale Byrdys y-stwyde. c 1440 Pronip. Parv, 481/3 
I Stuwyn mete {v.r. stuyn) stupko. 1530 Palsgr. 735/a, I 
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stewe -wardens, or any fmte«, or meates, je esteuue. *594 
Get. Huswi/es Handmaid Kttchin 15b, 'lo stue a JSeales 
foote. 1398 Shaks. Merry IV. hj. v. 121 And in the height 
of this Bath when I was more then halfe stew d m grease 
(like a Dutch-dish) to lie throwne into the Thames. 1006 
— Ant. 4 Cl. 11. v. 65 1 hnu shalt he whip' with Wyer, and 
stew'd in brine. 163* Skirwood, To stew mep.ie,cuire , ou 
bauiUir In chair entre dene flats. 1669 Sir K. Di guy's 
Closet opened 178 To stew a Breast of \ eal. J688 Holme 
Armoury m. 82/2 To Hash i-» to stew any Meat that is cold. 
1769 Mrs. Raffald Engl. Heuselpr. (1805) 121 1 o stew a 
Turkey brown. c 1770 Mrs. Giasse Cornpl. Confectioner 
as Pour it on your pippins, and stew them till they are quite 
tender, 1816 Tuckfy Karr. Exfed. A’. Zaire iii. (iStfii 132 
Earthen pots . . in which they boil or stew their meats. 1828 
Scott A. M. Perth xxviii, Pits, wrought in the lull-side and 
lined with heated stones, served for stewing immense quanti- 
ties of beef, mutton, and venison. 1873 4 Ouida' P oscar el 
II. 6 We saw the food stewed and fried ere it came to us. 

b. in/r. Of meat, fruit, etc.: Toundergostewing; 
to be cooked by slow boiling in a closed vessel. 

1594 Gd. Husasifes Handmaid Kitchin 1 Let them [Tur- 
tle ps, etc-l stew till they be verie tender. 1701 Compt. Caterer 
79 Let them all Stew well together, c 1770 Mbs. Glasse 
Cornpl. Confectioner 25 Let them [pears] stew over a slow 
fire for half an hour. 1842 Loudon Suburban Hort. 548 
Catillac [pear].. . Large, broadly turbinate, brownish-yellow, 
and red, stews a good colour. 

o. In fig. phrases, with the sense : To be left to 
suffer the natural consequences of one’s own actions. 
Cf. Fby v . 1 3, and F. cutre dans son jus. 

165 6 Earl Monm. tr. Boccalinfs Adz-ts. Parnass. n. Hit. 
(1674) 204 [He] could not better discover Hypocrites, than 
by suffering them (like Oysters) to stew in their own water. 
1885 Times 21 May 8 '3, I have held that it would be pos- 
sible. .with some reservations, to allow the Soudan to ‘stew 
m its own grease’. 1885 St* \V« Harcockt Sp. at Lowestoft 
14 Dec., Liberals must not he in a hurry to turn the Tones 
out. He would let them for a few months stew in their own 
Parnellite juice. 1901 Scotsman 7 Mar. 7/4 Abyssinian 
soldiers are to be withdrawn, and the Tigreans are to be left 
to stew in their own juice. 

8. iransf. + a. irons. To bathe in perspiration, 
xfios Shaks. Lear tt. iv. 31 Came there a reeking Poste, 
Stew’d in bis haste, halfe breathlesse, painting forth From 
Goneriil his Mistris, salutations. 1620 J. Taylor (Water P.) 
Praise H emp.se td (1623) 31 Drencht with the swassing 
wanes, and stewd in sweat. 1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 
133 The expectation of.. punishment had stew’d him in a 
cold sweat. *686 tr Chardin's Trav. Persia 226 We did not 
feel the Coldness of the Weather : For the Crowd of People 
..almost stew’d ns before we got out. 1687 A. Lovell tr. 
Thtvenofs Trav. n. 49 We encamped close by this Castle, 
all scorched with the Sun, and stewed in Sweat. 

+ b. Jig. To soak, steep, imbue. 06 s. 

1603 Shaks. Ham. in. iv. 93 To liue In the ranke sweat 
of an enseamed bed, Stew’d in corruption, c 1630 Quarles 
Solomons Recant , Solil. ii, Wks, (Grosart) II. 174/2 Stue 
thy heart in mirth, And crush the childe of sorrow in her 
birth. 1635 Drome Sparagus Card. v. xiii. His conscience 
is stewd tn Bribes. 181a Hazlitt Tabled. Ser. 11. (1B69) 
223 An opinion is vulgar that is stewed in the rank breath 
of the rabble. 

o. To confine in close or ill-ventilated quarters. 
Chiefly with up. 

1590 Greene Mourn. Game. (16x6) 5 If Aristotle had still, 
like a Micher, been stewed vp in Stagyra, he had neuer 
written his workes. *6g8 Fryer Acc, E. India tfP. g2 The 
Rich Banyans, .stew themselves out of a penurious humour, 
crowdingThree or Four F amilies together in to a Hovel. 17x4 
Macky Journ. Eng. (1720) II. 38 Formerly the Country 
Ladies were stewed up in their Fathers old Mansion Houses, 
and seldom saw Company. 181a Sir J. Sinclair Syst. 
Hush. Scot. r. *7 Cattle suffer much from being huddled 
together, and stewed close up in a low-roofed cow-house in 
winter. 

d. inlr. To stay excessively long in bed. Also, 
to remain in a heated or stifling atmosphere j hence 
slang, to study hard. 

*67* Tore Adv. Five Hours J. (ed. 3) is Sir, they have 
certain Niches in their Walls, Where they climb up a Nights, 
and there theystew, In their own Grease, till Morning. 1703 
Vanbruch Confederacy 11. i, Abroad, abroad, abroad al- 
ready? why, she uses to be stewing in her bed three hours 
after this time. *83* Warren Diary Late Physic. II. 

iv. 219 What a gloomy man that Dr. is..! he keeps 

one stewing in bed for a week, if one has but a common 
cold.. *866 Rmttledge’s Ev. Boy's Ann. 706 Cooper was 
stewing over his hooks. *870 Miss Bridgman R. Lynne 
I. vl_8i The sea-breezes will freshen me up, after stewing 
in this hole, 1897 Mary Kingsley IP. Africa 576, I had 
been stewing for nine months and more in tropic and equa- 
torial swamps. *906 IVestm. Gas. 17 Sept. 4/1 Should the 
charms of his book lure him to sleep, ..the string tied to his 
tuft of hair would instantly remind him of the .. necessity to 
'stew * for the ensuing examination. 

stew, w. 3 Sc. Also 9 eteuoli, [f. Stew jd.S'l 
inlr. To stink, emit a stench. 

*563 WINJET tr. Vincent. Lirin. xxxi. Wks. (S.T.S.) II. 64 
Thai knaw thair stink to na man alroaist haistelie to be 
plrnnd, gif it stewit and. reikit out naikit and plane. 1801 
}• J- H. Burgess R asm ids Bilddie 63 Da stink o brimstin 
in a bizz Cam steuchin but. 

Stewable (stiff*ab’l). [f, Stew 0.2 + -able.] 
Capable of being stewed. 

1873 Ruskin Fort Clav. xxvii. 19 Probably stewable in 
your modern stoves with better effect. 

Steward (stiw’wd), sb. Forms : 1 stisweard, 
stfweard ; 1-5 stiward, 3stiw88rd,4-g atiwarde, 
4-6 styward(e, 5 atyeward j 4-5 ateiward ; 3-7 
stuaxd(e, 5 stwarde, 5-6 stuerd(e, 4-6 atuward (e; 
4-5 ste-uard, 5 atewer(e)de, 4-6 ateward(e, 4- 
eteward, £. Sc. and north. 5 stewarte g atwart; 


7-8 atuart ; 5-S steuart, 4- stewart. [OE. sti- 
weard, stigweard, f. stig of uncertain meaning + 
weard keeper, Ward sb. 

The word is not found in any MS- earlier than the iitn c*, 
and the form stigweard, though certainly the original, is 
recorded only in a late transcript. The first element is most 
probably OE. stig a house or some part of a house (cf. st>g- 
wit a house-dweller) ; this is doubtless cogn. with stiguai v 
sb. and silgan to climb (Sty r\), but thete is no ground for 
the assumption that stigiveard originally meant keeper ot 
the pig-sties ’. ... , 

'I he Eng. title is quoted by Froissart in the Of 1 , lorm 
cstuard. 'Die rare ON. stivarSr is adopted from OE. 

Since the 16th c. the definitions of the wotd have often 
been influenced by the supposed etymologies stead+wnrd 
and sioiu+ward.] 

1 . An official who controls the domestic affairs 
of a household , supervising the service ofhismastei’s 
table, directing the domestics, and regulating house- 
hold expenditure ; a major-domo. 06 s. exc. Hist . 

c 1000 Gloss, in Wr.-Wfllcker 223/7 Discoforus, discifer , 
net .stiweard . ciooo AJlkric Gloss, ibid. 129/13 Economies , 
stiward. C1290 St. Eustace 144 in S. E. Leg. 397 _pts 
knijtes Jxi3te wonj'er gret pat a such heiward Of so qumte 
seniise was as he were eny stuard. *393 Langl, P . PI. C. 
x\t. 40 Reson stod and stihlede as for stywarde of balle. 
14. . Bk Cwtasye 535 in Babees BA., At countyng stuarde 
sdialle ben. c *470 Henry Wallace iv. 383 Hys stwart 
Kerlye brocht thaim in fusioun Gude thing eneuch quhat 
was tn to the toun. 1390 Spenser F. Q. 1. x. 37 The first of 
them, ..Of all the house had charge and gouemement, As 
Guardian and Steward of the rest. 1601 Shaks. Twee. N. 
n v. 169 If not, let me see thee a steward still, the fellow 
of seruants. 16*3 Webster Duchess Malfi Dram. Pers., 
Antonio Bologna, steward of the household to the Duchess. 
1651 J. White Rich Cabinet (1677) * 7 * A Steward comeing 
to huv fruit for his Ladv. bought all the aDnles they had at 


7 a peny. 

transf. and pig. 1607 De Foe Ess. Projects 302, I cannot 
I think that Goa Almighty ever made them so delicate, so 
glorious Creatures ..and all to be only Stewards of our 
1 Houses, Cooks, and Slaves. 

b. A member of a college who supervises the 
1 catering or presides at table. 

1749 Pointer Oxon. Acad. 23 ’Tis a custom for one of 
I these scholars to take it by turns to be steward every week, 

1 whose office it is to cater for the rest of the society. *893 
Fowler Hist. C. C. C. (O. H . S.) 51 The Steward of the 
, Hall was one of the graduate- Fellows appointed, from week 
to week, to assist the Bursars in the comcnisariat and in- 
ternal expenditure of the College. 1899 B. W. Henderson 
1 Merton Coll. 24g To eachUndeigiaduate table one member 
is appointed as steward. Forty years ago the Postmasters 
elected their own steward. 

1 c. A servant of a college who is charged with 
1 the duty of catering. Also, the head servant of a 
J club or similar institution, who has control of the 
other servants. 

| 1518 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) III. 473, iiij U 

shalbe delyeurd yerly to the stuward of the said Collegge 
j 1717 E. Miller Acc. Univ. Camb. 106 The 7th Statute 
concerning the Steward, .appoints him to go with the Cook 
1 to the Shambles, to see the Victuals bought ; and to demand 
I from the Fellows, &c. all Monies due for Commons, and 
sizeings at the end of every Moneth, &c. 1861 [Trevelyan] 
’ Horace at Univ. Athens (1 862) ig The steward and the 
1 cook have done me brown. X014 Kelly's Oxf. Directory 125 
Worcester [College]. Steward & Head Cook. 

d. An officer in a ship who, under the direction 
of the captain or the purser, keeps the stores and 
arranges for the serving of meals ; now applied to 
any atlendantwho waits upon the passengers, often 
with defining word indicating rank or special func- 
tion, as bath-, cabin-, deck-, table-steward', captain! s 
steward \ chief steward, paymaster's steward, etc. 

In comic literature there are mnnyaliusions to the steward’s 
function of attending to sea-sick passengers. 

<21450 Pilgrims Sea-Voy. 38 1 Hale in the wartake 1 * 1 hit 
shal be done.’ 4 Steward 1 couer the boorde anone.’ 1496 
Naval Acc Hen. VI I (iBgG) 166 John Swynbome stywaid 
— yiij*. John Gylpyn coke— x 4 . *383 T. Washington tr. 
Nicholas's Voy. hi. iv. 76 Their daily prouision . . is prepared 
by a steward & a cooke. x6z6 Caft. Smith Accid. Yng. 
Seamen 5 The Steward is to deliuer out the victual!, accord- 
ing to ..the Captaines directions. *694 Motteux Rabelais 
iv. xviii. 76 Poor Panurge, .sat on the Deck all in a heap, 
..and.. bawl'd out frightfully. Steward, Medslre eP Hostel, 

. .pr'ythee let's have a piece of Powder’d Beef or Poik. 2836 
Marryat Midsh. Easy ix,_ But a cup of tea, and ship's bis- 
cuit and butter I can desire the steward to get ready for 
you. 1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. iv. xii. Talk of trades, .who 
wouldn’t know your brother to be a Steward I There's, .an 
nir of reliability about him in case you wanted a basin, 
which points out the steward 1 *883 W. Clark Russell 
J Sailors' Lang. 139 Steward. \ a saloon waiter. One who has 
I charge of the stores. Those under him are called under- 
stewards. *897 Punch 23 Jan. 37/1 Mr, Dibbles {cm route 
for Paris. Sea choppy). Channel Tunnel not a bad idea. 
..Steward 1 [Goes below.} 

2 - As the title of an officer of a royal household, 
a. gen. Originally, an officer with similar func- 
tions to the ‘steward’ of an ordinary household 
(see sense 1). After the Norman Conquest, the 
tide was the Eng. equivalent of the OF, sene- 
schal, med.L. senescalhts, dapifer, which, in England 
as on the Continent, had come to designate an 
office in the royal household held only by a great 
noble of the realm. 06 s. exc. Hist. 

?*95S K.Eadre/Fs Will in Birch Cartul. Sax. III. 73 

I And aelcan ^esettan discSejne and jesettan hraeglSene and 
Sesettan binele hundeahtati'3 mancusa goldis... And ml can 
$esettan stigweard |>iitig mancusa goldes, 41*22 0 . E, 


Chron. an. 1120, SwySe manega of J>aes cynges hired, 
sthvardas, & bur^enas, & byrlas. c 1205 Lay. 74 22 baefue 
ene stiwarde pene wisseste mon of al pis aerde. c 1330 K. 
Brunnf. Chron. Wace (Rolls) 13602 Neuere styward ne 
botyler bat serued kyng ne kayser. So wel halp at here 
power. 41350 S. Thomas 194 k* Horstm. Altengl.Leg. 
(1881)22 J>e kinges steward and als jpe quene lo Cnstes 
law conuertid he clene. £135° Will. Paleme 3378 A stif 
man & a stern bat was be Kinges stiward & cheueteyn was 
chose bat eschel to lede. c 1430 Merlin vi. 102, I will praye 
yow, that yef ye be kynge, that ye make mysone Kay youre 
stywarde. 1333 Coverdale 2 Kings xviii. 18 Eliacnim the 
sonne of Helclnas the stewarde [V u\g. pnepositvs damns] 
1756-7 tr . Keysler's Trav. (1760) III. 310 Chailes Maxi- 
milian Von Thurn, steward of the houshold to the empres-.- 
dowager Eieanoia. 

b. (Lord.) Steward of the King’s Household. 
A peer whose nominal duty it is to control the 
King's household above stairs, and to preside at the 
Board of Green Cloth (see Gbeen cloth). In early 
times he exercised important judicial functions. 

[1x400 Froissart Chron. CEuvres 1872 XVI. 23 Messire 
Thomas de Persy avoit est6 ung grant temps souverain 
estuard de 1’ostel du roy, e’est-h-dire en franchois maistre et 
sdnescbal.] 1428 in Nicolas Proc. Privy Counc. (1834) III. 
286 John Lord Typtot an off Powys sthuard off be Kypges 
howse. 1S32 A ct 24 Hen. VIII, c. 13 § 1 The same Licence 
to be declared in writing by the Kinges Highnese, or the 
Lorde Stewarde of his most honorable Houshold. 1554 
Act 1 Mary c. 4 It hathe now pleased the Quenes Majestie 
to. .chaungethe name of the Greate Maister of her Highnes 
most honourable Houshold. .into the name of the sayd 
Lorde Stuarde of her most honourable Householde. 1613 
Shaks. Hen. VIII , iv. i. 18 The Duke of Suffolke is the 
first, and claimesTo be high Steward. 1710 J. Ch amber- 
la yne St. Gt. Brit. 1. 11. (ed. 23) 108 For the Civil Governe- 
ment of the King’s Court, the chief officer is Lord Steward. 

3 . a. (Lord High) Steward or + Great Steward 
of England. Recorded since the 15th cent, as : 
The title of a high officer of state, the earlier sene- 
scallus Angliae. Since the accession of Henry IV 
this officer has been appointed only on the occasion 
of a coronation, at which he presides, or for the 
trial of a peer, which takes place in the Court of 
the Lord High Steward if Parliament be not sitting. 

Originally this office seems to have carried little more than 
the privilege of waiting on the king’s table, especially on 
state occasions. But it soon become hereditary in the earls 
of Leicester, and powers similar to those of the French 
seneschal were claimed for it by Simon de Montfort. This 
development was checked by the attainder of Simon, and 
the office finally fell in to the crown by the accession of its 
holder Henry IV. 

1434 Rolls ofParlt. V. 249/2 Thomas erle of Devonshire, 
uppon an enditement of high treasons., afore Humfrey Due 
of Bukingham, steward of Englond for that tyme assigned. 
1522-3 Act 14 4 15 Hen. VIII, c. 20 § 1 Before Thomas 
Duke of Norffolk for that tyme oonelybeyng greate Stuarde 
of Englande by the Kynges lettres patentis. a 1700 Evf.lyn 
Diary ig Jan. 1641, The E. of Arundell and Surrey.. was 
made High Steward. *7x0 J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 

I. 11. (ed. 23) 83 The Lord High Steward of England or 
Vice-Roy. 1769 Blackstone Comm. iv. xix. 257 They 
usually (in case of an impeachment of a peer for treason) 
address the crown to appoint a lord high steward. 184a 

J. G. Nichols in Gentl, Mag May48s/2 To the high office 
of Steward of England the Duke of Lancaster became en- 
titled in light of his wife, on the death of his father in law 
Henry Duke of Lancaster in 1361. X907 Harcourt His 
Grace the Steward 379 We may regard the Southampton 
trial as the true souice of the court of the lord high 
steward. 

1 >. (Lord High) Steward of Scotland. Hist. 
The first officer of the Scottish King in early times ; 
he had control of the royal household, great admin- 
istrative powers, and the privilege of leading the 
army into battle. The office, described as sene- 
scallatus Scotiae in a charter of Malcolm IV, 1158, 
fell in to the crown upon the accession of Robert 
the Steward as Robert II, whence the name of Ihe 
royal house of Stuart ; but the title was given lo 
the heir-apparent until the Union. Great Steward 
of Scotland is now a title of the Prince of Wales. 

*307 Reg. Privy Seal Scot. I. 210 His derest son James, 
prince and. Stewart of Scotland, xyro J. Chamberlayne 
St. Gt. Brit . 11. n. (ed. 23) 411 The Lord High Steward of 
Scotland, .was.. in the old Charters, placed before the Con- 
stable and Mareschal. a 1768 Erskine Inst. Law Scot. 1. 
iv. § 10 (1773) 57 We may here, .add a fewwords concerning 
the office of Steward of Scotland. 1845 New Statist. Acc. 
Scot, X. 497. Subsequently to his [sc. Malcolm's] time, we 
find the antiquated title of Abthane giving way to that of 
Steward of Scotland. 1875 Maine Hist. Inst. 139 The blood 
of the Steward of Scotland runs in the veins of the Kings 
of England. 

+ 4 . A deputy-governor, vice-gerent. Obs. 

c 1203 Lay. 11789 Sende ich wulle to jV&ionserd pe is min 
a? ene stiward... For him ich habbewel bi-tseht Brutlond 
to witene. c 1300 Havelok 666 pe wicke traitour godard, 
Pat was denema[r]k a stiward. 1387 Tkevisa Higden (Rolls) 
HI. 43s Zephiron, Alisaundre nis styward [L. prtefectvs 
Alexandri ]. Ibid. IV. 425 He. .ordeynede stywardes [L. 
presides , ] ta go verne )>ese londes. c 1450 Merlin ii. 24 The 
barons chosen Vortiger to be stwaide. 

pig. ? 1436 Pol. Rel. 4 L. Poems (1903) 12 Souden of all 
Surry, Emperour.of Babilon, Steward of HelJe. Ibid., And 
whi pat I am Stiward of Helle : I lete you wite I haue 
alle gouernaunce of wicked mawmentries & wicked spirites. 
*643 Ball Spncre Gov. 7 A King of England is but in 
nature of an rugt Steward of the Kingdome by inheritance. 

5 . One who manages the affairs of an estate on 
behalf of his employer. 

12x386 Chaucer Frol. 579 Worthy to been stywardes of 
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rente and iond Of any lord that, ii in Engelond. c 1420 Sir 
Amadacc (Camden) i, The stuard .sayd, Sir, 3e awe wele 
more Thenne je may of 3our londus rere, In faythe this 
seuyn 3erc. 1488 Matdou (Essex) Liber B. fol. 39 Robet t 
Plomer, , chefu btywatd of landK on-to lord Henry, Eile of 
Essex. 1377 Gouge tr. Heresbach's Htisb. 1. it Ouer iny 
Gate I haue laide my Steward, fiom whence he may looke 
into the Court .and ouersee his neighbour the Bayly. 1741 
Middleton Ciceto I. vi. 456 The principal manager or 
steward of all his affairs. 1821 D’Ovly Life Bancroft I. 
468 On the following day, the seivants of his establishment 
were dismissed by the stewaid, 1846 M c Cullock Acc. 
Brit. Emp. (1854) I. 451 We believe that the stewards of 
England, though inferior, peihaps, to the factors of Scot- 
land, are a. .useful body of men. 1892 Lady Veunky Ventey 
blent. 1 . 14 The estate had been so long without a head, 
under the management of the steward. 1910 C. Shorter 
Higlvw. ,5- Byways Buckingh, xvi. 177 The present Manor 
House., has long been given over to the Duke of Bedford's 
steward. 

b. Steward, of the manor : one who transacts 
the financial and legal business of a manor on behalf 
of the lord; he holds the manor- court in the lord’s 
absence, and keeps a copy of its rolls, whence the 
name steward of copyhold. Steward of the leet , 
steward of the hundred, steward of the haven-court, 
an official with similar functions in the leet, hun- 
dred, and haven courts. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Syntie 5421 Stywnrdes..f>at 
lordynges courty* holde. 1377 Langl. P. PI. 1 ). Piol. q6 
Some, .in stede of stuwardes sytten and demen. 1423 Holts 
of Parlt. IV. 306/2 Stuardus ofLetus and Hundred!-,. 1331 
Star Chamber Cases (Seldcn Soc.) II. 18C William Marchall 
gentleman than being Steward of the seid Manour. c 1337 
in \V. Rye Cromer (1889) 32 Henry Erie of Suri ey High 
Stuard of the Kyngs Haven Courts in Cromer. 1577 Lricit 
Burn. G j b, Yerely Fees to any Receiuour . . high Stewarde, 
or vnder Stewarde. .to bee goyng out of a Matin our, ..are 
called Reprises, c ifioo Mannar ft Ctt. Baron (1909)200 
The Stewarde ys an offyeer named by the Lorde, and his 
offyee ys to directe the sewtors by order of lawe to recoidc 
and legester the plees and Judgements of the Courte. . . And 
he is not Judge there but Recorder or clerkeas shalbe snyde 
for he cannot quash an Essoin nor doc any other thinge 
withoute the assente of the Sewtors. *79* l<i tson Ju> isd. 
Crt.-Leel In trod. p. viii. The Leet is a court of record... 

It is held before the Steward.. of the Lord. 1864 Miss 
S. P. Fox Kingsbridge Estuary 3 The Manor of Kings- 
bridge belongs to John Scobell, Esq. . .whose Steward holds 
a Court Leet and Court Baron here. 1897 E. Howustt in 
IV. Andrews' Legal Lore 93 The steward also usually pre- 
sides at the copyhold courts of the manor. 

c. The title of : The administrator, often with 
merely nominal duties, of certain estates of the 
Crown, as Steward of Blackburn Hundred, + the 
Duchy of Lancaster. For Steward of the Chiltern 
Hundreds, see CrtrnTEiw r. 

1444 Rolls of Parlt. V. 106/1 The Styward of the Duche 
of Lancastre. c 1472 Plump ton Corr. (Camden) 26 To our 
right trustie & welbeloved Sir William Plompton, knight, 
Stuard of the lordshipp of Spofford. 1499 N. Riding Rec. 
N. S. (1894) I. 130 To.. Sir Ric 1 Chomley, Stuard of oure 
lordship of Pykeryng. 1600 in Cath. Rec. Soc. Pnbl. V. 
383 Out of Blacborne liundreth, whereof y f maiestie haith 
made him the stuarde. 

d. In Scotland: A magistrate originally ap- 
pointed by the king to administer the crown lands 
forming a Stewabtby, q.v. ; see quot. 1754. 
Principal stewart, such an official as distinguished 
from the stewart-depute, to whom part of the duties 
were usually delegated. Obs. exc. Hist. 

*43* Sc. Acts Jos. /(1814) II. si J>e lorde of J>e Regalite 
or ms stewart or bal^e. 1473-4 Acc. Ld. High Trcas. Scot. 

1 . 10 Item of the Stewarte of Kirkcudbrith Ixli. C1575 
Balfour Practicks (1734) 16 Stewartis and StewartreLS. 
Stratherne, Lord Diummond. 1678 Sir G. Mackenzie 
Crint. Laws Scot, 1. xxvii. § x. (1699) 143 The Sheriffs, Lords 
of Regalities, and Stewarts, are declared Judges competent 
to this Crime, a 1688 J. Wallace Descr. Orkney (1693) 88 
The Government of the Stewart is in the Kings Bounds, the 
Manner and Procedure of his Jurisdiction is after the form 
of Sheriffship, the Title only differing. 1708 Prod. 18 Aug. 
in Lond. Gas. No. 4464/4 We.. ordain.. Our Solicitor to 
Dispatch Copies thereof to the Sheriffs of the several Shires, , 
Stewarts of Stewartries. 1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law 1 
(1809) 38 The stewart was the magistrate appointed by the 
King over such regality lands as happened to fail to the 
Crown by forfeiture, &c. 1 and therefore the Stewart’s juris- 
diction was equal to that of a regality, a 1768 — > bust. Laiu 
Scot. 1. iv. § 10 (1773) 56 Regality-deputes were sometimes 
called stewards ; but steward, in the strict sense, signified 
a magistrate appointed by the King over special lands be- 
longing to himself. 1901 R. Du B. Trotter Galloway 
Gossip 236 Davie.. summons't the laird for the price o’ the 
hooses, but. he made naething o't, for the Steward said he 
had nae writins on’t. 1912 A. Pokteous Hist. Crieff ii. 32 
The office of dapifer, seneschai, or steward, of Strathearn. 

e. Steward of the High Peak : see quot, 1851. 

1633 Manlove Cust. Lead-mines ig9(E.D.S.) The Dutchie 

Court.. may appoint a Steward, that may try The Cause 
again upon the minery. 1831 Act 14 4 is Viet, c, 94 § 3 To 
be called the Steward of the High Peak Barmote Courts, 
and such Steward shall hold his Office during the Will and 
Pleasure of Her Majesty. 

0 . fig. (from senses 1 and 5.) An administrator 
and dispenser of wealth, favours, etc. ; esp. one 
regarded as the servant of God or of the people. 

Partly after Biblical uses, in which the word represents 
Gr. otxovdfiof, L. dispensator. 

fc goo Solii. Augustine in Cockayne Shrine (1864) 176 Me 
pinco betere (j*t ic forlete ]>& syfe and folxyse }>am gyfan 
oe me e* 3 er ysstiward ge Sas welan ge eac hys freonscypes. 
a 1223 After. R. 386 Luue is heouene stiwara. c 1430 How 
Good Wyftau'ite Douj. at in Bobfes Bk ., Jeue of pin owne 


good, and be not to hard, For seelden is J?at hous poore 
j?ere god is steward. 1339 Bible (Great) 1 Cor, iv. 1 Let 
a man thjs wyse esteme vs, eueti as y“ mmysters of Christ, 
and stew.irdes of the secretes of God. 1575-85 Am*. Sandys 
| Strut, x. 167 God hath made him nch, that he as a faith- 
, ful steward might bestowe those riche blessings vpoh the 
1 famdie..of God. 1594 A. Hume Poems (S. T. S.) 147 The 
I Lord is a wise and disci eet steuurt, and dispensator of his 
benefits, 1397 Shahs. 2 Hen. /V, \. m. 137 Master Shallow, 
my Lord Shallow, be what thou wilt, I am Fortunes Steward. 
1615 G. Sandys Tran. 1. 3a Luxury being the steward, and 
the treasure vnexhaustable. 1765 Blackstone Comm. 1. vii. 
257 lie [the king] is the steward of the public, to dispense 
it [justice] to whom it is due. 1769 Hartb hit logins 203 
Just stewaid of the bounty he leceiv'd, And dying poorer 
than the pool reliev'd! 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. \i. II. 
ig A man of business and a vigilant steward of the public 
money. 

7 . An officer in a gikl, usually ranking next to 
the aldei man ; also Hist, often as a rendering of 
L. senescalhts , ONF. eskevein : see Skevw. 

10. . in Kemble Cod. Dipl. IV, 278, & gyf he on neawyste 
forSfaren sy warnfoe man hone stnverd to hwylceie stowe 
}>;ut lie sceole ft se stiwerd wamisC ay’ &11 6a ze^yldan. 
1432 in F. A. Ilibbcrt Orig. Eng. Gilds (1891) 46 The Sty- 
wardes and Maisties of the saide Crafte. 1494 in ling. 
Gilds (1870) i8S The Stuaide off the Glide for the tyme 
beyng shall truly countrolle them y c b.-n ab-ente. 1870 
Toulmin Smith English Gilds Intiod. p. ciii, There was an 
alderman at the head of the Gild, and often stewards by his 
side as assistants. 

Id. In certain City companies: One of two or 
more officers, who are charged with the arrange- 
ments for the annual dinner. Cf. sense 10. 

1614 in W. M. Williams Ann. Pounders' Co. (1867) 90 
That . . Master Wardens, Assistants, and Livei y should pay 
to the Stewards for the pioviding of dynner on the day of 
the Master’s Feast the some of Two Shillings each, a 1700 
Evelyn Diary 21 Sept. 1671, I din’d.. at the fraternity 
feasL in Yron-mongers Hall, where the 4 stewards chose 
their successois. 1796 in W. M. Williams Ann. Founders' 
Co. (1867) 163 That as two stewards, properly enabled to 
serve the office, cannot be immediately fixed upon, the 
annual dinner, on Loid Mayor’s day, be omitted. 

c. In various societies, the title of certain officers 
forming an executive committee. Cf. sense 10. 

1831 in J. C. Whyte’s Hist. Bril. Turpi 1840) 1 . 145 At a 
meeting of the Stewards and Members of the Jockey Club, 
it was stated that [etc.]. (9x0 Encycl. Brit. (ed. xi) XIII. 
732/2 Sport is carried on under the auspices of the Jockey 
Club...Thiee stewards, one of whom retires each year,., 
govern the. .work of the club.. .The stewards of the Jockey 
Club are ex offcio stewards of Ascot, Epsom, Goodwood 
and Doncaster. All other meetings are controlled by 
stewaids, usually well-known patrons of the Turf invited to 
act by the projectors of the fixture. 

8. A corporation official, whose rank and duties 
vary widely in different municipalities ; often with 
a defining word, as Capital steward, city steward, 
ttnon steward. 

1433 Rolls of Parlt, IV. 477/1 The Styward of the seid 
Town. 1833 A pp. Munic. Corpor. Rep. 1. 188 The Steward 
[of Cardiff].. is required to be learned in the law. Ibid. 
613 The Capital Steward [of South Molton], .has neither 
duties nor emoluments. Ibid. if. 1273 The Town Steward [of 
Dorchester] is the treasurer of the corporation. Ibid. m. 
1741 Previous to the year X7X4, the city steward [of York] 
was appointed by the upper house. 

9 . High steward (see also 3). 

a. In the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
the title (in academic Latin seneschallus ) of a judi- 
cial officer, in whom is vested the jurisdiction 
belonging to the university in causes of treason and 
felony. 

X459 in Jlfttnim. Acad. (Rolls) I. 345 If the same prisoner 
he claymed by the said Chaunceller or his styward. .within 
iv. wykes next after his takyng and imprisonyng in the 
common prison of the town, c 1674 Wood Fasti Oxon, 

\ {1790) 180 The Office of Steward in this University concern- 
ing the capital and chief causes of Scholars and privileged 
1 persons, King Henry IV.. did institute. 1714 Ayliffe Ant, 

I tt Pres. St. Univ. Qxf. II. 166 The Lord High Steward.. 

I is to hold and keep the University Court-Leet.. either by 
i himself, or his Under-Steward,., and on account of this 
Office, the High Steward receives the yearly Fee of five 
Pounds from the University. *797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 
XVIII. 684 The trial of treason, felony, and mayhem, by 
a partlcular charter, is committed to the university juris- 
diction in.. the court of the lord high steward of the uni- 
versity. 1824 Encycl. Metrop. (1845) XVI. 184 art. Cam- 
bridge [Officers of the University] z A High Steward, who 
has special power to take the trial of scholars impeached of 
felony, and to hold and keep a court-leet within the uni- 
versity. 1845 G. R. M. Ward tr. Oxf. Univ. Statutes 1 . 178 
The office ot High Steward or Deputy High Steward of the 
University. 1893 Rashdall Universities II. 11. 409 Henry 
IV_[in 1406] gave the University [of Oxford] the right to 
claim the surrender of ‘privileged persons' indicted for 
felony, who were thereupon to be tried by a newly-consti- 
tuted officer of the University, the Seneschal or Steward, 
to be -appointed by the Chancellor. Ibid. 700 The juris- 
diction of the Court of the High Steward of the University 
[of Oxford], .remains intact, but the privilege has never been 
claimed for a century or more. 

t b. An official having at the inlhronization of 
an archbishop ceremonial functions similar to those 
of the Lord High Steward at a coronation. Obs. 

15., in Dugdale Monast. (1817) I. xx8/x He shoulde be 
the hye stewarde of the sayde archbyshop, and of his suc- 
cessors, at their great feast, when it shoulde fortune the 
sayde archbyshoppe to be intronixated. 

c. In certain English cities, a municipal title of 
dignity, usually borne by a nobleman or royal 
prince, 


1363 in W. H. Turner Select Rec. Oxford (1880) 306 Sir 
Francis Knollis, Knyght, was chosen stuarde of this 
Cytie of Oxford this the thiid day of February, 1563. 
1582 Nottingham Rec. IV. 199 The Earle of Rutland beingc 
Highe Steward. 1835 App. Munic. Corpor. Rep. 1. 50 The 
present lord high steward [of Gloucester] is His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Gloucester. X914 Kelly's Oxf Di- 
rectory 142 High Stewaid [of the city of Oxford], the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Jersey. 

10 . A person appointed to supervise the arrange- 
ments or maintain older at a race meeting, exhibi- 
tion, dinner, ball, concert, public gathering, etc. 

1703 Lond. Gas. No. 3949/4 The Hoises to be shewn at 
the George in Amsbury . . , and to be entied by the Steward. 
1709 Bp. AnERBURY Sernt. Sons of Clergy Dud., To the 
Woishipful Mr. John Tenison [and others] Stewards for the 
Late Feast of the Sons of the Clergy. 175X Laws of Mus. 
Soc. at Castle-Tavern , Pater-noster-raw 13 The Stewaids 
shall observe the Directions herein after mentioned.. for 
preserving good Older at the Concerts x8ra Examiner 
24 Aug. 542/1 He himself was one of the Stewards of that 
dinner 1 1841 Okderson Creoleana vi. 62 It was customary 
for the stewards . . to arrange the order of the minuets, 1834 
Poultry Chron. II. 330/2 Fill up the delivery oidei, stating 
liowthe birds are to be returned. The stewards willpack them 
after the show. 1910 [see 7 c]. 1915 M01 n. Post 7 Dec. 4/3 
The meeting was perfectly quiet.. until one or two of the 
stewards . . attempted to remove four or five Colonial soldiers. 

11 . An ovetseer of workmen. In mod, use, the 
‘ underlooker’ of a colliery, * who receives his oiders 
from the manager, and to whom the overmen and 
deputies report upon the state of the mine * (Gres- 
ley Gloss. Coal-mining, 1 883) ; also, in Scotland, 
the foreman of a woikshop. 

a X300 Cursor M. 5525 On J?am Je king sett sere stuward 
[magistral openau ] To hald [am in to werkes hnrd. 1708 
J. C. Compleat Collier (1845) 38 Six Pence per Coife,. .which 
is Deducted.. by the Stewaid or Pay-Master. *9x6 Ob- 
server 9 Jan. 12/2 The fact that Logan had strong trades 
union views is nothing exceptional for a shop’s steward. 

12 . Among Methodists, a layman appointed to 
manage the financial affairs of a congregation 
(society or chapel steward) or of a circuit (circuit 
steward). Also book steward, the manager of the 
Book-room or publication department of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Society ; poor steward, a person 
appointed in a congregation to administer the funds 
collected for the poor. 

1741 Wesley Jml. 23 May (1749) 85 The Stewards of the 
Society (who receive and expend what is contributed weekly). 
177* — frnl. 31 Mar. (1777) 22 In the Methodist discipline, 
the wheels regularly btand thus s the assistant, the preachers, 
the stewards, the leaders, the people. 1896 Daily News 
10 Mar. 5/3 The Rev. C. H. Kelly, the book stewaid, who 
is still piosccuting his searches in the Archives of the Wes. 
leyan Book Room. 1904 Daily Chron. is Fell 3/3 Mr.Slack 
is an active member of the Wesleyan Methodist body... He 
is circuit-steward of the West London Mission. 

13 . atlnb. and Comb., as (tense I d) steward boy ; 
(sense 5 d) steward-clerk ; also + atewart-compt, 
Sc. the statement of the accounts of a stewartry ; 
stewart-, steward-court, Sc. the court having 
jurisdiction within a stewartry ; also attrib. ; 
steward- depute, see 5 d ; steward’s mate, the 
assistant of a ship’s steward ; ' steward’s room, 
steward-room, see quots. ; steward’s table (see 
quot.). 

1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 613 Assisting Idabea 
and the “steward boys in chivying this pig. 1912 A. Por- 
ieous Hist. Crieff ii. 48 Other officials connected with the 
Steward Court were: the Judge or Judex, the Steward 
Depute, the “Stewaid Clerk, tne Doomster or Deemster. 
1380 Exch. Rolls Scot. XXI. 549, I am restand awand in 
my “stewart compt of Mcnteyth the sowme of 32 pundis. 
1473 in 3 rd Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, 418/1 Vyljam reyd, 
dempstar of the “stewart curt of Stratherne. _ a 1600 in W. 
Nicolson Leges Marchiarum (1705) 202 First that he., 
charge him within the Stewart-Court Book. 1732 J , Lou- 
1 hian Form of Pf ocess (ed. 2) 287 The several Officers in 
the Sheriff or Stcwart-courts are prohibited to take,. any 
other or higher Fees. «x6oo in\v, Nicolson Leges Mar- 
chiarum (1705) 202 Ane wise and famous Gentleman... to 
be “Stewart Deput. 1824 G. Chalmers Caledonia III. nr. 
v. 247 In 1747 this stewartry was placed under a stewart- 
depute. X708 Lond. Gas. No. 4440/1 'The. .“Stewards Mate, 
Cooks Mate, . .and Marine-Soldiers, two Eighth Parts. 1627 
Capt. Smith Sea Gram, ii, 13 The “Stewards roome, 1644 
Manwayring Seamans Did. xoa Stewards- Roome : is that 
part of the Howlde, wherein the Victuals are Stowed, cxBso 
R u dim, Navig. (Weale) 133 Steward’s room, an apartment 
built on the larhoatd side of the after platform, whence the 
purser’s steward issues the provisions to the ship's company, 
and where he makes up his accounts. 1738 (title) Treatise 
on the Use and Abuse of the Second, commonly called the 
“Steward’s Table, in Families of the First Rank. 

Steward (stir?»jd), v, [f. Stbwabd jJ.] 

1 , irons. To manage, administer. 

1621 Bp. H. King Sernt. 25 Nov. To Rdr. L3 b, Whether 
I haue vprightly stewarded his honour, and my owne faith, 

I leaue to the strict iudgement of any who aie able to. .dis- 
ceme Truth from Imposture. xds6 J. Yates His adCse- 
sarem 1, To Rdr., The Athenian Commander,, .having ill 
stewarded the Treasury of the Commonwealth. 1639 Fuller 
Holy JVar n. xxxi. (1640) 83 Did he thus requite his mothers 
care in stewarding the State ? 1905 Daily Chron. 22 Sept. 
4/5 A iace.,who may. .steward aright the mighty heritage 
which is passing into their hands. 

2 . intr. To do the duties of a steward. 

1807 J, Chalmers in R. Lovett Autobiog. % Lett. (190a) 
434 We have with us two boys to cook and steward for us. 
Hence Stewarding vbl. sb. 

1348 Udall Erastn . Par. Luke vi. 17-19 To whom the 
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dispensation & stewardyng of godde-s woorde is to be com- 
mitted. 1603 Archpriest Coxtrov. (Camden) I. 232 Every 
baker or brewer, for .stewarding and treasuringe..must, by 
this neve device, be made equal! with you. 1865 Dickens 
iitut. Fr. iv. xii, As for stewarding, I think its time my 
brother gave that tip. .. „ , 

Stewardess (stiw*3ides\ [f. Steward sb. + 
-ess 1 .] A female who performs the duties of a 

steward; also fig. , 

1631 Celcsthui xsi. 19S 0 variable fortune.. thou Minis, 
tresse and high Stewardesse of all temporal happinesse. 
xBzj Carlyle Germ. Ron. III. 212 She was nis. .Castle- 
Stewardess. 1865 Giabstoie i 1 Morley Li/e v. x (1903) 
II. 160 Her [re. the church’s] high office as stewardess of 
divine truth. 

b. Now chiefly : A female attendant on a ship 
whose duty it is to wait on the women passengers. 

1837 Hr. Martineau Soc. Amer. II. a Mrs, F. and I were 
the only ladies on board; and theie was no stewardess. 1885 
Times 21 Sept, soft There were five females among the 
passengers, including the stewardess. 

Stewardly (sti/Pa-idli), a. [f. Steward si. + 

-LYlJ 

L Pertaining to or administered by a steward ; 
of the nature of a stewardship. 05s. 

184* Bridge IVouxti. Cease. Cttred iv. 26 If abused that 
he do not perform his Stewardly trust as hee should, the 
people.. are to looke to it. 1643 J. CorroN Doctr. Ch. 2 
The Government of bis Kingdome is not Lordly, but 
Stewardly and MinisterialL a 1683 Owen Holy Spirit 
(1C93) 256 They are sufficient of themselves for the Stewardly 
Dispensation of the Mysteries of the Gospel. 

2 . dial. Skilled in household management. 

1746 Exmoor Courtship 560 Tha stewardlest vittest Wanch 
that comath on tha’ Stones o'Moulton. csj$oMrs. Palmer's 
Devon. Dial. i. (1839) 11 A notable, thorough-paced stew- 
ardly body. 1874 M1SS S. P. Fox Kingsbridge (E.D.D.) A 
good stewardly wife. 

Stewardly (stir^aidli), adv. rare. [ + -ly 2 .] 
Like a steward ; with the care of a steward. 

1604 Tooker Fabric ofCh. iv. 48 Euery dispensation, .is 
to be stewaredly dispensed not wastfully spent or powred 
vpon euery ones head or altogether. 

Stewardry, variant oi Stewaetby. 
Stewardship (stiri-aidjip). [£. Stewabd sb. 

+ -SKIP.] 

L The office of steward ; also fig. 

1465 Mann. tf Honseh. Exp. (Roxb.) 178 Item, the bayly 
off Hadley owyth hyin ffor hys ffe off the stewardsheppe off 
the same town. 1491 Act 7 Hen. VII, c. 20 § 8 Any Stiward- 
shippes offices fees wages or annuities.. to him graniited. 
1593 Shaks, Rich. IT, in. iii. 78 Shew vs the Hand of God, 
That hath dismiss’d vs from our Stewardship. 1601 [? Mars- 
ton) Jack Drums Entert. 1. A 4 b. No, I do loue my Girles 
should wish me Hue, Which fewe do wish that haue a greedy 
Syre; But still expect and gape with hunery lip, When 
heele giue vp Ms gowtie stewardship. 1709 Bp. Atterbury 
Serm. Sons Clergy Ded., There ore, I believe, Two hundred 
Persons now living, who have gone before You in the 
Stewardship. 1839 John Bull rx Aug. 382/2 A new writ 
was.. issued for Perth, in the room of Mr. Kiniiaird (< who 
vacated by accepting a stewardship of the Chiltem 
Hundreds. 1862 Goulburn Pers. Relit'. 1. iv. (1871) 41 
Each one of us has a stewardship somewhere in the great 
social system. 1886 Alan. ’ll. Exam . 1 Oct 3/3 At a meet- 
ing of the Jockey Club..H. W. Fitzwilliam was appointed 
as successor in the stewardship to the Marquis of London- 
derry. 1907 Outlook 19 Jan. 91/1 The origin and develop- 
ment of the Stewardship of England. 

2 . Conduct of the office of steward ; administra- 
tion, management, control. 

iSafi Tisdale Luke xvi. a Geve a comptes off thy steward- 
shippe. 1684 Norris Poems etc. 46 Among all the Talents 
which are committed to our Stewardship, Time, .is the most 
precious. 1791 Cowper Iliad x ix. 52 Those who held In 
stewardship the food. *913 Morn. Post 22 Dec. 4/4 We 
want further such a stewardship of the economic resources 
of the country as will enable us to lift and to carry the 
financial burden. 

f8. Used for Stewartby 1 . 05s. 
xyo6 Morse Amer. Geog. II. g7 Scotland is divided into 
31 shires and two stewardships. 

Stewart : see Steward. 
Stewa*trjr,stewardry(stiw-aitri,sti«'3jdri). 
Chiefly Sc. [See Steward si. and -by.] 

1. A former territorial division of Scotland under 
the jurisdiction of a steward ; see Steward 5 d. 

Two of the stewartries, that of Orkney and Shetland and 
that of Kirkcudbright, were identical with the present 
counties, and the term is still used instead of county as the 
officialdesignationofthesedistricts. Elsewhere the stewartry 
was of smaller extent than the county. As an administra- 
tive division, the stewartry was abolished in 1748. 

*. 1473-4 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1. 3 His landis of 
Barnagehane within the Stewartry of Kirkcudbrith. 1491 
in Acta Dorn, Condi. (1830) 199/2 Landis.. liand in the 
stewartry of straitheme. *685 Sc. Prod. 28 Apr. in Loud. 
Ga». No. 2032/2 All the Heretors, Liferenters, Feuars and 
Wodsetters tn the Shires of Air, Renfrew, Clidsdale, Wig. 
toun, Dnmfreis, and Stewartries and Bailliaries within the 
L* ra ?“ *7+7 Act' 20 Geo. II, c. 43 $4 All Stewartries not 
hereby befoie taken away and extinguished. 1806 GazeU 
teerScot.(e&. 2) 140 Dumfries -shire, .comprehends 3 districts 
or stewartries, viz. Annandale, Eskdale or Wauchopedale, 
^if'thsdale^ dMitf, Well. IV * 1 Viet. c. 39 The 
Words.. Shire , Sheriffdom *, and ‘County' [shall be 
deemed] to comprehend and apply to any Stewartry in 
Scotland. 2884 Manch. Exam. 9 Dec. s /6 Sir John proposes 
to., add to u..the stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 

attnb. X79* Copperplate Mag. No.ix, The stewartry (or 
county) courts are held at this place [Kirkcudbright!. 

Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot . I. 419 Vmquhill 
flfl' Lelane of Garrochcragow wythin the steuardry of Kirk- 
cowbryeht. 1708 Loud. Gan. No. 4434/!. The Barons, Free- 


holders and Gentlemen of the Stewardry of Kirkcudbright. 
1862 J. Grant Copt. Guard xix. Sir Herbert Herries. .had 
large possessions 111 the stewardry. 

2 . The office of steward in such a territory. 

1483 in Acts Parlt. Scot, (1B75) XII. 33/1 pe office of the 

steuartry of Kirkcwbrich with pe keping of be castei of pe 
treif. 1563 Ibid 44/2 Pe said office of stewartrie of Men teith 
with all feis and dewities pertening thairto. 1711 in pVairne 
Peerage Enid. (1874) 142 To use and exerce the said office 
of steuartrie. 1746-7 A ct so Geo. II, c. 43 § 2 The possessors 
of theseid heretable haillieries, stewartries, or constabularies. 

3. = Stewardship 3. 

01763 Bykom Poet. Version Let. Earl of Essex 37 You have 
them [rc.Talents], not ns Things your own..; But as an human 
Stewartry, or Trust, Of which Account is to be giv’n.and 
just. 1877 Blackie Wise Men 341 The statesman.. skilled 
by faithful stewartry to give Increase to money wisely hus- 
banded. 

Stewarty (stwrwti). Sc. Also 8 stuarty. [f. 

stewart , Steward sb. + -Y.] = Stewartry. 

Chiefly used by English writers, though one or two Scot, 
tish examples are found. 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 11. 6 Counties which they 
cal Shiriffdomes, Seneschalsies commonly Stewarties and 
Bailiwickes. 1708 Loud, Gas. No. 4473/1 The Head 
Burghs of the several Shires and Stuarties in Scotland. 
X747 Genii. Mag. XVII. 556 These jurisdictions are either 
regalities, justiciaries, sheriffalties, stewarties ; bailliaries. 
175a J. Louthian Form 0/ Process r (ed. 2) i7r The Sheriffs 
or Stewarts of the Shires or Stewarties. 1796 Morse A mer. 
Geog. II. 97 Caithness, and the two stewarties. 
tStewat. Sc. 06 s, [app. f. Stew vfi + -art, 
-abd.] A stinker, stinkard. 

1535 Lyndesay Satyrs 248 6 Thou art ane stewat, I stand 
foirdT Ibid. 2489 Thir stewats stinks as tbay war Broks. 
Stewdyeat, obs. form of Student. 

Stewed (sti«d), ppl. a. 1 Also 5 stwed, 6 stude, 
stued(e, stuyd, 6-7 stewd, 7 s tru’d, [f. Stew 
v . 2 + -ed. 1 ] Of meat, fruit, vegetables : Cooked by 
slow boiling in a closed vessel. Of tea: Made 
strong and bitter by being kept too long in the pot. 

C1450 Two Cookery-bks. 11.72 Stwed Beef. . Stwed Mutton. 
1338 Elyot Diet . , Offetla, ..also a potage made with pieces 
of flesshe, as stuyd brothe or foiced giuell. 1555 in W. H. 
Turner A elect. Rec. Oxford (1880) 230 Item,stude meate. . x d . 
c 1596 Henslowe Diary (1904) 1. 32 Then take a stewed 
pryne and plucke owt the stone *664 F. Hawkins YoiUhs 
Behav. 11. 178 A dish of stu’d Oysteis. 1747 Mrs. Glasse 
Cookery ii. 48 A stewed Pheasant. 1816 Tuckey Harr. 
Expea. R. Zaire iv. (1818) 138 A repast, .consisting of a 
stewed fowl, a dish of stewed beans, and cassava bread 
named Coanga. 10x5 Blackw. Mag. May 600/2 We had a 
great meal off lunch-tongue, bread, wine and stewed pears. 

absol. x86x [Trevelyan] Horace at Univ. A thens (1862) 
24 I’m.. tightly filled With roast, and boiled, and stewed, 
and pulled, and grilled. 

b. Comb, t stewed-pot, a stew of various in- 
gredients (cf. STEWTOT 2) ; stewed quaker U.S. 
(see quot. 1890). 

1396 l&t&we. Saffron Walden Sab, Neither are these parts 
seuerally distinguished in his order of handling, but, like a 
Dutch stewd-pot iumbied altogether. 1783 Grose Diet. 
Vulgar T., Stewed quaker, burned rum with a piece of 
butter, an American remedy for a cold. 1890 Centuiy Diet. 
s. v. Quaker , Stnued Quaker , a posset of molasses or honey, 
stewed with butter and vinegai, and taken hot as a lemedy 
for colds. (Colloq.) 

U c. With pun on Stewed ppl. a . 2 
im6 Shaks. x Hen. IV, in. iii. 128 There’s no more faith 
in thee then in a stu’de Prune. So 1397-1603 — 2 Hen. IV, 
11. iv. 158, Merry W. 1. i. 296, Mcas. for M. 11. i. 92, 1606 
— Tr. <4 Cr. hl i. 44 Sodden businesse, there's a stewed 
phrase indeede. 1609 Dekker Gull's Horn-bk. v. 25 When 
your Knight is vpon his stewed Mutton, be you presently. . 
in the bosome of your goose. 

t Stewed,///. 06 s. [f. *sleiu vb. (f. Stew 
sb.^) + -ed. 1 ] Belonging to the stews. Stewed whore , 
strumpet-, vaguely used as opprobrious epithets 
imputing unchastity. 

133a More Confut. Tindale Wks, 722/2 This good scholer 
of Tmdalle . .findeth in his heart written by the spirit of God, 
ytfreres &monkes , . may. . vnder the name of wecfdyng, make 
stewed strumpettes of nunnes. 1332 Lett. 4- Pap. Hen. VII l, 
V. 423 The King's grace was ruled by one common stued 
huer, Anne Bullan. 1549 Latimer 3rd Serm . bef. Edw. VI 
(Aib.) 82 There is more open whoreaome more stuede whore- 
dome then euer was before. 1356 Oloe Antichrist 140 b, 
That Sodomitical stewed state. 1575 Gamut. Gvrton 111. iii, 
Where is the strong stued hore ? 

Stewfe, variant of Stufe Obs., hot bath. 

+ Stew-house. Obs. [Stew sb. 2 ] A stews. 
1436 Rolls of Parlt, IV. 5ir/i Other strange persones.. 
have set up Stywehouses, and houses of BordeTl. 1572 R. T. 
Discourse 49 Sixtus the fourth pope of that name builded 
stuehouses of both thekindes^ 1631 J. F[reake] A grip pals 
Occ. Philos. 96 To hide them in a stew house. 

Stewln, variant of Steven. 

Stewing 1 (stiw'iq), vbl sb. [f. Stew v. 2 + -ing 1 .] 
The action of the vb. Stew in various senses ; an 
instance of this. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vn. Iviii. (1495) 272 The 
pacyent shall haue stewy nges and bamynges ana oynementes 
hoteother colde. 16x8 J. Taylor (Water P .) Penny tesPdgr. 
F2, Such Baking, Boyling, Routing, and Stewing, 1778 
CooKjnf V0y.n1. xii. (1784) II. 235 We met with no utensil 
there that could be applied to the purpose of stewing or 
boiling 1877 Encycl. Bnt. VI. 333/2 The lid of a vessel 
used for stewing should be removed as little as possible. 
1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 497 Remembering to warn 
him against heated rooms, violent changes of tempeiature, 
stewing in bed, and any possible irritation by vestments. 
t>. attrib. and Comb. 

*833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. § 1484 The fnndamen al 


principles of the construction of stewing-hearths. 1837 Civil 
Engirt. <?• Arch, jfrnl. I. 60/1 'I he kitchen.. containing an 
01 en, stewing.stoves, &c. i860 Hogg Fruit Man. 156 A 

stewing pear, in season from November to April. 

Stewing (stiri’ii)), ppl. a. [f. Stew v.% + -ing 2 .] 
That stews ; very hot. 

1836 Emerson Eng. Traits, Voy. Eng, Wks. (Bohn) II. 
r2 Nobody likes to be treated ignominiously, .rolled over, 
suffocated with bilge, mephitis, and stewing oil. ion J. 
Masefield Everlasting Mercy (rare) 24 Jane brought the 
bowl of stewing gin And pouied the egg and lemon in. 

b. Comb. Stewing-hot a. 

1711 Swift Jrnl. to Stella 7 June, ’Tis stewing hot, but I 
must rise and go to town between fire and water. 1897 
Mary Kingsley IV. Africa 684 The sudden fall of tempera- 
ture that occurs aftei a tornado coming at the end of a 
stewing-hot day, is sure to tell on any one. 

+ Stewish, ct. Obs. [f. Stew sb. 2 + -ish.] Of or 
pertaining to the stews. 

a 1333 R. Taylor in _Foxe A. <5 M. (1583) 1528/1 This 
Babylonicall stewish spirituall whoredome. 1597 Bi*. Hall 
Sat. 1. ix, Rymed in rules of Stewish ril aldry. 1609 Sir_E. 
Hory Let. to T. H[iggous] 91 Your.. Reliques, ..Stewish 
Pardons, Indulgences. 

Stewpan (stiw'pten). [f. Siew sl>. 2 or v. 2 +• 
Pan sb. Cf. Du. stoofpan .] A saucepan for stew- 
ing (see quot. 1858). 

1631 T. Barker Art of A ngling (1820) 14 Taken out of the 
stew-pan and dished. 1674 Engl. 4 Fr, Cook 2 Put him [the 
Carp] in a Stew-pan with a quart of White-wine. 1747 
Mrs. Glasse Cookery ii. 14 Then butter your Stew-pan, 
and shake some Flour into it. 1833 Soylr Pantropneon 
66 Each piece was well washed befoie putting it into 
the stewpan. 1858 Simmonds Dirt. Trade, Stew-pan, a 
shallow sauce-pan of iron, copper, or block tin. 1913 Daily 
Tel. 14 Aug. 10/2 Next lay the piepaied fish . . in a large, 
deep stewpan. 

b. transf. andjff. 

1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 5 May (1815) 66 To lead a 
weary life in this stewpan of idleness and insignificance. 
1863 G. H. Kingsley Sport 4 Trav. (1900)397 That tide I ess 
stewpan of a haibour can be little less unwholesome than 
that of Naples. 

c. attrib. 

1839 Mag. Dorn. Econ. IV. 174 When onions are fried as 
a flavouring substance in stewpan-cookery. 1846 Soyer 
Cookery 545 Turn it over upon the bottom of a stewpan-lid. 

Stewpot (stiw-ppt). [f. as prcc. + Pot sb.] 

1 . A covered pot for stewing meat, etc. 

1628 Ford Lover's Mel. iv. ii, He chafes hugely, fumes 
like a stew-pot. 1806 Cnlina 236 Put these into a stew-pot. 
1883 1 Annie Thomas ' Mod. Housewife 108 She is a vener- 
able bird, and would have become the stew-pot better than 
the spit. 

fig. 1899 Westm. Gaz. 5 Apr. 2/3 The very air, damp 
with the pestilential steam fiom the fever stew-pots of the 
slimy swamps and lagoons, is poison. 

' + a. A dish of meat cooked in a stewpot ; a stew. 
(Cf. stewed-pot.) Obs. 

1342 Boorde Dyetary xii. (1870) 263 Sewe and stewpottes, 
and grewell made with otmell..can do lytel displeasure. 
1603 Rowlands Hell’s broke loose To Rdr., They were con- 
strayned to frie. .Bootes in Steakes, and Stew-pottes of old 
Shoes. 

b. allusively. (See Stew sb.i) A prostitute. 

a 1613 Ov erbury Characters £ Sai giant (1618) N 7, Vpon 
one of the Sheriffs custards he is not so greedy, nor so sharp 
set, as at such a stew-pot. 

+ 3 . (See quot.) Obs. 

x688 Holme Armoury in. 424/1 A Stew or Stove or Stew 
pot coveted.. .This is a Vessel made of either Brass, Iron, or 
Copper ; with high Feet and Rings on the sides by which it 
is removed.. from place to place; in which a Fire is put., 
by which Rooms sire made warm. 

Stewth, vaiiant of Stouth. 

Stewy (stuH),a. [f. Stew v . 2 + -y.] Suggestive 
of being stewed ; having a stewed flavour. 

*893 Pall Mall Gaz. 30 Dec. 4/3 The beverage she doles 
out is too frequently repellantly cold and detestably stewy. 

Stewyn(e, variant forms of Steven. 

Stey (si?), a. Sc. Forms : 4- stay, 6- stay, 
9 erron. steigh. [?iepr, OE. *stkge ((—prehistoric 
*staigjo-), {. OTeut. *staig- 1 *stig- to climb : see 
Sty v. Cf. OE. sttvgel steep.] 

1 . Of a mountain, cliff, etc. : Approaching the 
perpendicular, difficult of ascent, steep. 

1373 Barbour Bruce x. 25 On the owthir half ane montane 
was So cumrouss, and ek so stay, That it wes hard to pas 
that way. c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints xvi. ( Magdalene ) 813 pat 
roche hey & stay 1313 Douglas Hinas m. viii. 56 A port 
thair is, . With 1 ochia set forgane the sti erne full .stay. 1533 
Bellenden Livy II 214/24 pai mycht pe moie eselie be 
dung dovm agane be pe stay brayis pareof c 1390 J. Stewart 
Foetus (S T.S.) II. 208 The entres is so strait and stay, 
Quhilk leeds to lyf. 1397 Monigomerie Cherries, klae 357 
the craige was vgly, stay and dreich. 1710 Ruddiman 
Gloss. Douglas' /Ends, Stay , . . steep ; As we say Scot, a stay 
brae. 1721 Kelly Sc. Prov. 287 Set a stout Heart to a stay 
Brea. 1786 Burns. To Auld Mare xiv, The steyest brae 
thou wad hae fac’t it. 1826 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 
1853 I. 250 They gang swinging up the stey streets without 
s\veeUn 1893 Stevenson Catnona xv. 168 There was.he 
nmgin by a line an’ speldenng on the craig face, whaur it’s 
hieest and steighest. 

+ 2 . transf. Unbending, upright. Also of a 
person : .Reserved, haughty. Obs. 

121586 Sat. Poems Reform, xxxyii. 47 Gifjebeir strange, 
pai 50W esteine our stay, a 1603 Montgomerie Misc. Poems 
xxvu. 36 Nou I must rot, vha some tym stoud so stay, 
a 1603 — Sonn. xxxii. a, I love the lillie as the first of flouts, 
VhQse staitly stalk so streight vp is and stay. 163s Lithgow 
I rav. x 503 This Patrones Crescent stands so stay. 



STHENIA. 

Stey(e, obs. forms of Stay, Sty. 

Steyer, Steyg : see Staib, Steg. 

Steylfe, Steyll, obs. if. Steal, Steel, Stile. 

Steylling, obs. form of Stilling. 

Steyme, Sc. form of Stime. 

Steynoh, obs. form of Stanch v . 

1573-5 Gascoigne Adv. Mr. F. J. Wks. 1907 I. 391 Ye 
Lady.. felt hir bleeding began to steynch. Ibid. 395 For 
that you have so clerkly steynched my bleeding. 

Steyn(e, var. forms of Stain v ., Steen v . 

Steyp(e, Steyr, obs. ff. Steep, Steer. 

Steyre, obs. form of Stair, Stir. 

Steyvyne, -wyne : see Steven sb. 3, sbfi 

St. I , oin(e, St. Foyne, obs. forms of Sainfoin. 

II Stheuia. Path. Obs. [mod.L. (Brown) irreg. 
f. Gr. aQtv-os strength, after Asthenia.] Used by 
Brown (see next) for : Normal or excessive ' ex- 
citability ’ or vital power. Opposed to asthenia. 

1788 J. Brown tr, Elem. Med. II. 43 In eyeiy sthenia, in 
all sthenic diseases,.. an universal criterion is encreased ex- 
citement over the whole system. 1833 Cyel. Praet. Med. II. 
702/1 [Dr. Brown] maintained. .that both sthenia and 
asthenia could never exist together in the same individual. 

Sthenic (sjie’nik), a. Path. [ad. mod.L. 
sthenic-us (Brown), f. Gr. adiu-os strength : after 
asthenicus Asthenic a.] Applied by Dr. John 
Brown (1735-88) and his followers to diseases 
characterized by a normal or excessive accumula- 
tion of 'excitability’ or vital power in the system. 
Similaily in later use, of diseases, symptoms, etc. : 
Marked by normal or excessive vital or nervous 
energy. Opposed to asthenic. 

1788 J. Brown tr. Elem. Med. I. Pref. p. xii note. Sthenic 
diseases.. are such as depend upon an excessive application 
of the several powers that otherwise produce health. 1793 
T. Beddoes I.et. Darwin 49 It had before occurred to me 
that air of a 1 educed standaid would be extremely beneficial 
in sthenic inflammation.^ 1874 Maudsley Mental Dis. iii. 
83 Idiopathic insanity divisible into two varieties,— sthenic 
and asthenic, according to the stiong or feeble condition of 
the bodily health. 1877 F, T, Bounin s llandbk. Med. (ed. 3) 
I. 6 The sanguineous temperament is believed to predispose 
to fevers of a sthenic type. 1880 Harwell Aneurism 94 
When the too sthenic symptoms are somewhat subdued, a 
dry diet is prefctable. 

b. In extended sense : Belonging to, tending to 
produce, vital or nervous energy. 

1797 Monthly Mag. III. 350/2 M. Humboldt concludes his 
letter with some observations on the sthenic or asthenic vir- 
tue of chemical agents, that is to say, their ability or impo- 
tence to produce irritation. 1899 A Mutt's Syst. Med. VII. 
372 The cerebellum normally exerts on the apparatus of 
movement, a sthenic, tonic, and static influence. 

Sti, Stian : see Sty, Styan. 

Stiarae, obs. form of Stern a. 

Still-, used in Cheat, as combining form of Stib- 
ium, before both a vowel and a consonant : see 
quots. Cf. Stibio-. 

*852 Fownes' Chew. (ed. 4) 438 A curious substance, which 
MM, Loewig and Schweizer have described under the name 
of stibethyl. 1857 Miller Elem. Chem., Org. 226 Stibethyl, 
or Stibiotrieihyl. 1863 Waits Diet. Chem. I. 339 Anti- 
monides of Amyl, or StibamyIs..Stibdiamyl. .Stibtriamyl. 
Ibid. 341 Stibtnethyl. ,, commonly called Stibethyl. Ibid. 
344 Stibtrimethyl. 1865 Mansfield Salts 3x7 The com- 
pounds called Stibmethyl and Stibethyl. 

Stibble, Sc. form of Stubble. 

t Sti ’bliler. Sc. Obs. Also 8 stibler. [Of 
obscure origin ; for suggestions see Jamieson.] A 
licensed probationer who has not yet received a 
call to a settled ministerial charge. 

. I7*x Ramsay Morning Interview 2x1 Not the long ’tend- 
ing stibler, at his call;.. E’er knew such raptures as this 
joyful swain. 18x5 Scott Guy M. xlvi, Ye sticket stibbler 
[addressed to Dominie Sampson]. 1865 R. Paul in B. Bell 
Mem. (1872) 335 Mr. Burns . .is away for six weeks, and only 
a set of young stibblers in his place. 

fSti’bial, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. mod.L. stibial-is : 
see Stibi-um and -al.] Having the qualities of 
antimony, antimonial. 

1666 G. Harvey Morbus Angl. xv. (1672) 33 An adust 
Stibial or /Eruginous Sulphur. 

Stibialism (sti’bializ’m). Med. rare- 0 , [f. 
prec. + -ism.] (See quot.) 

1857 Dunghson Med. Lex., Stibialism, the aggregate 
phenomena produced by antimonials, when given in large 
quantities antimonial intoxication or poisoning. 

+ Stibiarian. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Stibi-um + 
-arian, denoting an adherent of a doctrine or prac- 
tice.] One who administers antimony (as an 
emetic) ; in quot.y?^. 

1635 F. White Sabbath-day Ep. Ded. 3 This Stibiarian 
. .tendereth a bitter pill of sacrileage and cruelty: but when 
the same was rejected because it was violent, then he pre- 
sents his Antimonian potion, to the States of the Kingdome. 

t Stibiate, a. Obs. [ad. mod.L. stibidt-us : 
see Stibi-um and -ate 2 .] Impregnated or com- 
bined with antimony. 

*6*5 Hart A nat. Ur. 11. lx. 113 Strong stibiate vomits are 
vsed. 1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Cnvipit. xiv. 487 They place 
the chief stress of the Cure in Stibiate Emeticks. *754 
Huxham Antimony in Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 853 ’Tis also 
of some consequence how long the stibiate lixivium stands 
before the acia is poured on. Ibid, 868 As stibiate medicines 
are now so much in vogue. 

Sti'biated, a. rare- 0 , [f. prec. + -ED.] = prec. 

*828-33 in Webster j and in later Diets. 
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Stibie (sti’bik), a. rare. [f. Stjb-ium + -10.] 
Of or belonging to antimony; antimonic. 

^Stibie stone, ‘ black antimony’ : see Stibium. 

*609 Bible (Douay) 2 Kings ix. 30 Jezebel,. paynted her 
face with stibike stone [Vulg. depinxit ocnlos suos stibio]. 
1839 Hooper's Lex. Med. (e_d. 7) 1221 Stibic Acid, Berze- 
lius’s name for the yellow oxide of antimony. 

Stibiconite (sti’bikonait). Min. [f. Stibi-um 
+ Gr. k 6 v-is dust + -ite. Originally named stibi- 
conise (Beudant 1832).] A hydrous oxide of anti- 
mony, sometimes found in a pulverulent form. Cf. 
Stiblite. 

1843 E. J. Chapman Pract. Min. 70 Stibiconise. *868 
Dana Min. (ed. 5) x88 Stibiconite. 

+ Stibie. Obs. Anglicized form of Stibium. 

*548 Udall Erasrn. Par. Luke vii. 36-39 Hir iyes..she 
was woont..to payncte with Stibie. 

Stibilite : see Stiblite. 

Stibine (sti’bain). [f. Stib-tum + -inb.] 

1. Min. = Stibnite. (Named by Beudant 1832.) 
*843 E. J. Chapman Pract. Min. 124. *860 Piesse Lab. 

Chem. Wonders 2 Native sulphuret of antimony or stibine. 

2 , Chem. Any of the antimony-compounds on the 
type of ammonia, SbH s . 

*852 Fownes' Chem. (ed. 4) 568 Tricthylstibin. 1878 Abney 
Photosr. (1881) 34 Antimoniuretted hydrogen or stibine. 
1878 Tidy Mod. Chem. 66 7 Stibines. Trimethyl stibine Sb 
(CH 3 ) s . Tiicthyl stibine (Stibethyl) Sb(CaHg)j. 

Stibio- (sti’bia), combining form of Stibium, 
used in Chem. and Min. (see quots.). Cf. Stib-. 

*857 Miller Elem. Chem., Org, 225 The radicles stibiotri- 
methyl and stiluotiiethyl. 1874 Amer. yrnl.Sci. Ser. in. 
VII. 152 Stibioferrite from Santa Clara Co., California. 
*868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 591 Stibiogalenite. 

Sti’bious, a, rare- 0 , [f. Stibi-um + -ous.] Of 
or belonging to antimony; antimonious. 

1839 Hooper's Lex. Med. (ed. 7) xaax Stibious, antimonial. 
Siioions Acid. So Berzelius calls the white oxide of anti- 
mony. 

Stibium (slrbizfm). Also 6 stebium, 7 sty- 
bium. [a. L. stibium (also slibi, stimmi — Gr. orfjSi, 
ffrlpiu).] 'Black antimony’, i.e. trisulphide of 
antimony calcined and powdered, used as a cosmetic 
for blackening the eyelids and eyebrows. + For- 
merly used also for metallic antimony or any of its 
salts, esp. as a poison or an emetic. 

*398 Tkevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. xxxv. (1495) 879 Sti- 
bium is a feyned colorn made of Cerusa and of other thynges 
medl>d therwylh, wyrnmen paynted theyr faces therwyth. 
c 1596 IIenslowe Diary (1904) 1. 32 Take stebium & bcate 
yt in powder verey fine. *6xa Wkbsier White Devil 11. i. 
281, I will compound a medicine out of their two heads, 
stronger then garlick, deadlier then btibium. 1633 T. Adams 
Exp. 2 Peter ii. 2a, 1094 Sinne, like Stibium, wifi tarry with 
no body : up it must, either here by a humble confession, or 
heveafter by a wretched confusion. *634 W. Wood New 
Eng. Prosp, u. vi. 67 Their belly-timbers, which I suppose 
would be but stibium to weake stomachs as they cooke it, 
though never so good of it selfe. *660 J. PI. Basil Valen- 
tine's Tri. Chariot 0/ Antimony 8x The Antimony thus 
melted in the Crucible, Take a plain and broad dish . . j poure 
in the stibium by litle and litle. 1690 Gartii Dispens. v. 
ia2 Of temper’d Stibium the bright shield was cast. *842 
Bonar & M’Cheyne Harr. Mission to Jews ii. (*843) 59 
Their eyes painted with stibium. *874 Birch 1st # 2nd 
Egypt. Rooms Brit. Mus. 27 Vase for bolding stibium,., 
called by the Arabs kohl. 

Stibler, variant of Stibbler. 

Sti blite. Min. Also stibi(o)lite. [f. Stib-ium 
+ -Lite.] Obsolete synonym of Stibiconite. 

1854 Dana Min. (ed. 4) II, 142 Stiblite. 1858 Greg & 
Lett som Man. Min. 372 Stiblite. 

Stibnite (sti-bnsit). Min. [f. Stibine + -ite.] 
Native trisulphide of antimony, ‘ gray antimony 
the most common ore of the metal. 

Z854 Dana Min, (ed. 4) II. 33. 1878 Tidy Mod. Chem, 388. 
Stibogram (sLi’btS'grsem), rare- 0 , [f. Gr- arf- 
po-s footprint + yp&ppa written character : see 
-gram.] A graphic record of footprints. 

*89* Century Diet. *898 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Stibora(e, -ourne, -urn(e, obs. ff. Stubborn. 
Stioa : see Styga. 

StioadOB, variant of Steohados Obs. 
Sticca’do. Mus. Also-ato. [?ad. It, steccato.] 
A kind of xylophone (see quot. 1875). 

*776 Burney Hist. Mus. (1789) I. ii. 33 A kind of Sticcado, 
consisting of bavs of wood of different lengths as sonorous as 
if they had been of metal. *794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. 
Udolpho xx. xii. If I can but steal out into the woods, and 
play upon iny .sticcado, I forget It all directly. 18*1 Busby 
Diet. Mus, (ed. 3) Sticcado. *875 Stainer & B arre ft Diet, 
Mus. Terms, Sticcado or Sliccato, an instrument composed 
of pieces of wood of graduated lengths, flat at the bottom 
and rounded at the top, resting on the edges of an open box, 
and tuned to a diatonic scale. The tone is produced by 
sti iking the pieces of wood with small hard balls at the end 
of a flexible stick. 

Sticche, obs. form of Stitch sb. and v. 

Stich (stik). [ad. Gr. arlx-os row, line, verse, * 
or the collateral form arix-ts (pi.).] A portion or 
division of prose or verse writing, of a measured 
or average length ; a line, verse. 

*723 S. Mather Find. Holy Bible 67 In some ancient 
Greek New Testaments, at the close of the epistles, there 
were some numeral letters added, signifying how many 
Stichs were in the epistle. . .The Jewish and Christian writers 
have computed these Stichs in scripture books, and added 
them at the end of each book. *883 Schaff Encycl. Rehg. 


STICHOMETRICALLY. 

Kwrwl. III. 1055 Trying whether these pauses have a like 
or symmetrically correspondent number of stichs. 

Stieh(e, obs. forms of Stitch. 

Stichados, variant of Steohados Obs, 

Sti chering, vbl. sb. dial. [Of obscure origin.] 
A method of catching eels. Sti’cherer, one who 
catches eels by this method. (See quot. 1885.) 

1867 F. Francis Angling iii. (1880) 92 Stichering is yet 
another method of catching eels.. .An unskilful sticherer will 
sometimes chop off his neighbour’s ear. *885 Sat. Rev. 21 
Nov. 673/1 'Stichering', a Hampshire method, is perhaps 
one of the most amusing. . . The only apparatus used is an 
old sickle, ..tied firmly on a light pole about 12 ft. long. The 
object of the sticherer is to thrust the sickle under the eel's 
body, and, with a sudden hoist, to land him on the bank. 

Stichewort, -wurt, obs. ff. Stitchwobt. 
Stickic (sti'kik), a. [ad. Gr. orix^-fo, f. ari- 
X°s : see Stich, Stichos.] 

1 . Pertaining to or consisting of verses or lines. 

1864 Webster. 1883 Jebb (Edipus Tyr, p. lx xii, Two 

rhythmical sentences of equal length., form a ‘ sticliic ' 
period. *897 W. H. Stevenson in Eng. Hist. Rev. XII. 
490 Coote completed Palgrave’s stichic re-arrangement of 
the text. 

2 . Prosody. Consisting of successive lines of the 
same metrical form. 

x886 Amer. Jrul. Philol. VII. 399 The stichic portions of 
the cantica of Terence aie divided into strophes. 1900 II. W. 
Smyth Grk. Melic Poets 219 Lesser Asclepiads 111 stichic 
arrangement. 

80 Sti'chioal a. — piec. I. 

1787 A. Geddes Let. Bp. London 43 No one will, .assert 
the same of any sticliical version made from the Hebiew. 

Stickid (sti’kid). Anglicized form of next. 

189* Century Diet. 

Sticliidium (stikrdiwm). Pot. PI. etichidia 
(-ia). [mod.L. f. Gr. ffrlx-os Stichos + dim. 
suffix - iaium ( ■» Gr. -tSiov).] A pod-like receptacle 
for tetraspores in some rose-spored Algae. 

*855 Ogilvib Subpl. *85 7 Henfrey Elem. Bot. § 337 
Transformed branches containing imbedded tetraspoies are 
called stichidia. 

Stickle (sti’x’l), v. Sc. intr. To rustle, make 
a rustling sound. Hence Strchling vbl. sb. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xiii. 78 Sik straikis and stychling 
wes on steir. 1501 Dougi as Pal. Hon. 1. xx, The sticliiing 
of a mouse out of presence. 1788 Picicen Poems 166 Ilhcrs 
dose, While, stichlan, whis'les through their nose The 
eldritch snore. * , 

Stickochrome (sli-kokioum). rhys. [f. Gr. 
arlxos Stichos + xP&P a colour,] ‘ Any nerve-cell 
having the stainable substance (chromophilie 
bodies) arranged in more or less regular stuoc or 
layers’ (Dor land’s Med. Diet. 1913). Also attrib. 

1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 261 The stichochromc 
granules disappear from the cells, to reappenr once more 
when the animal recovers. *901 Jrul. Expcr. Med. 1 Oct. 
552 Nissl,. recognizes three subgroups [of nerve cellsj:.. 
Stichochromes or cells in which the chromatic substance is 
arranged in more or less distinctly parallel rows. 

Stiokol, pi. of Stichos. 

Stickology (stikp’lodgi). rare. [ad. Gr. *<ttixo- 
\oyla, f. crTxos: see Stichos and -logy.] The 
science or theory of poetic metres. 

*737 E. Manwaring (title) Stichology : or, a recovery of 
the Latin, Greek and Hebrew numbets. *895 Lambros in 
A then teum 6 July 16/3 His exact acquaintance with Byzan- 
tine melody and the Neo* Hellenic stichology. 

Sti'ckomaucy. rarr~ l . [a. F. stichomantie 
(Rabelais), f. Gr. arixa-s Stichos + -manoy.] 
Divination by lines of verse in books taken at hazard. 

a *693 UrquJtart's Rabelais III. xxv. 209 By a Sibylline 
Stichomancy. 

Stickometric (stikume’trik), a. [f. Sticho- 
METB-Y + -IC.] = next. 

*88* Scribner's Monthly Feb. 61 4 Euthalius.. published 
portions of the New Testament, broken up into longer or 
shorter clauses, for the convenience of the reader, and to 
avoid the use of punctuation. The clauses terminated at 
the more important pauses. Manuscripts written in this 
style are called ‘stichometric ’. *883 J. R. Harris in Schajf's 
Encycl. Rtlig. Know/. III. 2245 '1 he actual number of lines 
in the manuscripts never tallies with the stichometric record. 
1883 — in Amer, Jrnl. Philol. IV. *34 [heading] Nature 
of Stichometric data. 

Stickometrical (stifoane-trikal), a. [f. prec. 
+ -al,] Of or pertaining to stichometry ; charac- 
terized by measurement by stichoi or lines. 

*845 W, Wright in Kitto Cycl. Bibl. Lit. s, v. Vulgate 
(1849) II. 926/1 The beautiful Lindisfarne book of the 
Gospels (Nero D. 4) is a stichometrical uncial MS. of the 
seventh century. *885 G. Salmon Introd. N. T. xxi. 537 
note, Then follows a stichometrical catalogue of the books 
both of Old and New Testament. *904 M. Rule in 
Aihenmvm 9 Apr. 464/3, I find.. upon making a careful 
stichometrical analysis of the Libellus, that it resolves itself 
into thirty-eight sections. X909 Times Lit . SiePpl. 11 Feb. 
52/2 The stichometrical note in the margin of Frag. 58. 
Hence StioBome *trically adv. 

*87* G, V. Smith Bible * Pop. Theol. App. 320 The six 
clauses may be arranged stichometrically. 188a G. C. 
Macaulay in ipth Cent. Dec. 908 Passages from this 
preface have been introduced word for word, or with 
insignificant changes, into subsequently published poems, 
being divided stichometrically into lines by the natural 
auses of the sentence. *882 Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 

. 268 Written stichometrically, i. e., in single lines contain- 
ing only so many words as couid be read, consistently with 
the sense, at a single inspiration. 
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Stictometry (stikfmetri). Palaeography. [ad. 
late Gr. arixoperpta, f. utix 0 '* STICHOS + -fterpta 
-MUST.] a. The measurement of a manuscript text 
by stichoi or lines of fixed or average length into 
which the text is divided. Also, a list or appendix 
stating this measurement, b. Occas.used for: 
The practice of writing a prose text in lines of 
nearly equal length corresponding to divisions in 
the sense. Also, stichoi collectively. 

a. 1754 N.Lakdner Credib. Gosp.Hisi.w. XI. 248 A Sticho- 
tnetrie is a Catalogue of books of sacred Scripture, to which 
is added the number of the verses, which e ac h book con- 
tains. This Stichometrie [of Nicephoros] contains a Cata- 
logue of the books of the Old ana New Testament. 185$ 
Wsstcott Canon N- T. 522 note, Credner has e x a mi ned the 
Stidhometry of Nicephoros in. connexion with the Festal 
Letter of Athanasius. X883J. R. Harris in Schafi’s Encycl. 
Retig. KnowL III. 2245 The data of stichometry consist 
cbieflyof subscriptions at the close of manuscripts, expressing 
the number of lines which are contained in the book . . 
copied. 1884 D. Hunter Re usds Hist. Canon ix. 159 The 
Codex Claromontanns. .presents at the end of the text the 
copy of an old complete fist of the books of the Old and New 
Testaments, with the number of lines in each book, what 
was then called a stichometry. 1885 G. Salmon Ini rod. 
JVC T. xxv. 617 note, It appears From the Claromontane 
stichometry, as well as from that of Nicephorus, that in 
length this Apocalypse was less than a quarter of that of 
St. John. 

b. 1875 TV. R. Smith in Encycl. Brit. I II. 645/2 Another 
system was to write the text in short lines (ttixoi) accom- 
modated to the sense. The author of this stichometry was 
Euthalius of Alexandriain the second half of the 5th century, 
who applied it to the epistles and Acts. 1875 Scrivener Led. 
Text N.T. 69 Stichometry, that is, the division of prose 
sentences into lines of about equal length corresponding as 
nearly as possible to thesense. Ibid. 71 Another manuscript 
in which the prose text, is broken up into stichometry. 
1881 Scribner's Monthly Feb. 614 Stichometry was really 
nothing but a cumbrous substitute for punctuation. 

nSMcbomytMa (stiknmrjna). Also rarely 
stichomuthia (-miw’Jia). [mod.L. a. Gr. <rrix<>- 
fivBta, f. ariyo-s Stichos + fivO-os speech, talk.] In 
classical Greek Drama, dialogue in alternate lines, 
employed in sharp disputation, and characterized 
by antithesis and rhetorical repetition or taking up 
of the opponent’s words. Also applied to modem 
imitations of this. 

x86x Paley /Eschylus (ed, 2) Prometk. 640 It is not unlikely 
that a verse has been lost, which preserved the continuity of 
the stichomythia. 1914 Blackw. Mag. June 855/1 Take . . the 
passage of dialogue between Richard and Queen Elizabeth 
in 'Richard III,' as vivid a piece of stichomuthia as the 
English drama has to show. 

StichomytMc (stikimii*)>ik), a. [f. prec. + 
-10.] Of the nature of stichomythia. 

1866 Felton Anc. fy Mod. Gr. I. xii. 222 This is shown 
paiticularly in those parts called stichomythic or line for 
line dialogues, responding like alternate strokes of hammers 
on the anvil, 1908 Saintsbury Engl. Prosody II. 14 Much 
of it [the Comedy of Errors^., is devoted to -.stichomythic 
bandying of speech. 

il Stichos (sti-kps). PI. stichoi (sti-koi). [a.Gr. 
crtxos row, line, verse. Cf. Stich,] 

1 . In the Greek Church, a verse or versicle. 

*863 Littlkdale Offices East. Ch. 248 At the Praises, we 
recite six stichoi. 1868 Walcott Sacred Archxol. 555 
Stichos, a short varying versicle and response in the Greek 
Hturgy. . . The koiuonikon is a sacramental hymn and stichos, 
sung a little before the Communion. 

2 . Palaeography. A line of a stichometrically 
written text ; a line of average length assumed in 
measuring the contents of a text or codex. 

1885 G. Salmon Introd. N. T. xi. 236 note, Accordingto the 
Stichometry of Nicephorus, it [this Gospel] contained 1300 
stichoi. 1911 Jml. Manch. Oriental Soc. 2 The amount 
assigned to a stichos is determined, as in all the old inscrip- 
tions, by the sense. 

Sticht, pa. t. of Sty v. 

Stiehwort(a, obs. forms of Sxitchwobt. 

Stich (stik), sd.l Forms : I aticoa, 3-7 sticks, 
3-5 stikke, 4-5 stykke, 4-6 stik, stsyke, 5 stike, 
5-6 styk, styoke, 6 atyek, stykk, 6- stick. [OE. 
sticea masc. = ? OS. stekko (Gallde), MDu. siecke 
masc., fem. also site masc., neut. (mod.Du, 
stek fem.), OHG. stecko (MHG. siecke, mod.G. 
sleeken) OTeut. type *slikkon- (a synonymous 
*slikon- is represented by the parallel forms OHG. 
stehko, MHG. siecke masc. ; cf. also ON. slika 
fem., stick, yardstick, kerla-stika candlestick, MSw. 
stikka, mod. Sw. slicka fem. stick, chip), f. Tent, 
root *slik- to pierce, prick: see Stick ».] 

I. A rod or staff of wood. 


1. A short piece of wood, esp. a piece cut am 
shaped for a special purpose, usually with clefinini 
word indicating its use, as in bung-stick, Potstick 
Settwg-stiok, tooth-stick, etc. 

In OE. also in the specific applications 'tent-peg 1 an 
pointer of a dial : see Bovworth-Toller. 

Cl J»Sax. Leechd. I. 386 Senna twegen.. sticcan fedei 
weeue & wn t on aesoerne sticcan . . an pater roster, eras 
B*. Curtasye 94 m Babees Bk . (1868) 180 Clense not tl 
tethe at mete sittande, Withe knyfe ne stre, style ne wand< 
X707 Mortimer Husb. (1721) 1. 334 The next Morning pluc 
out die Bung-stick or Plug. 19x3 M. W. H. Beech in Vo 
- , * 5 can be used as either the female, i, e., the passii 

stick of the fire drill or for tke male or active stick* 


4*1). A piece of wood used as a tally. Also 
White stick. Obs. as specific sense. 

e 1380, e 1400 [see White stick]. 1500 God Speed Plough 
(E.E.T.S.) 30 And to the kyngis courte we rnoste it Iede, And 
our payment shalbe a styk of A bough. i5*3"34 Fitzherb. 
Husb. 9 141 Yf he [the husbandman] canne not wryte, let 
hym nycke the defautes vppon a stycke, and shewe his 
bayely. *664 Marq. Newcastle in M’ness Newcastle 
Sociable Lett. To Author, Each Tavern-token, Nickd 
Sticks for Merchants [etc.]. 1737 Pope Hor. Epist.i. 1. 84 
To him who notches sticks at Westminster. 1784 Cowper 
Tiroe. 559 Th' indented stick, that loses day by day Notch 
after notch. 1846-8 Lowell Biglow P. Ser. l ix. pi Wy, 
into Bellers’s we notched the votes down on three sticks. 

c. Mining. (See quot. 1899 .) 

1708 J. C Combi. Collier ( 1845) 37 The. .chief Banck s-Man 
..takes an Account.. by Sticks or Pieces of Wood. 1797 
J. Cork Coal newer 20 Nogs and boxes for mottys, or 
sticks, to distinguish the Corf, o. o. 6. 1899 Dickinson Sc 
Pxevost Cnmbld. Gloss., Stick, the wooden token whereon 
was branded the distinguishing number of the hewer in the 
coal pit. . 

d* The ( sixty or sixty four) slicks of fate : the 
apparatus employed in a Chinese method of 
divination. 

? C1850 Lady Dufferin (title of poem) Consulting the 
‘Sticks of Fate’, i860 Cobbold Piet. Chinese 14. 1884 
Friend Flowers ff Flower-lore 1. 268. 

2. A slender branch or twig of a tree or shrub 
esp. when cut or broken off. Now rare. 

c xooo Sax. Leechd. II. 142 Latyman J>at blod on grennne 
[sic] sticcan hseslenne. c 1200 Vices pr Virtues 135 Ne lat 
hie nawht Se hande pleijende mid stikke, ne mid strawe— 
nis hat non god tocne of ripe manne. 13. . K. Alt's. 4425 
(Laud MS.), Pe speres crake]? also hicke So on hegge sere 
stykke. c 1369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 423 So grete trees 
..of. .fourty fifty fedme lengthe Clene withonte howgh or 
stikke. 2x400 Mauxdev. (Roxb.) viL ys pe preste..lays 
herapon spiceries..and stikkes of he iunipre tree._ 1593 
Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 1. ii. 33 He that breakes a sticke of 
Glosters groue, Shall loose his head for his presumption. 
1620 Quarles Feast for Worms K 4, Thou, in whose dis- 
trustful! brest Despayre hath brought in sticks to build her 
nest. 1735 Diet. Polygraph, 5. v. Verdegris, This [crystal- 
lised ve roe grease] commonly comes from Holland, .on sticks 
in form like our sugar-candy. To be good, these crystals must 
be. .as free from sticks as possible. 

b. pi. Pieces of cut or broken branches, also 
pieces of cut and chopped wood, used as fuel. 

c 1200 Ormin 8651, & her I gaddre stikkess twa. To 
j;arrkenn hatt to fode. C1300 Havelok 914 Stickes kan 
ich breken and kraken, And kindien ful wel a fyr. 138a 
Wyclif Numb. xv. 32 Thei fonden a man gederynge stikkis 
in the holi day. <71450 St. Cuthbeit (Surtees) 807 Stikkes 
to a fyre )>ai gadird fast. 1653 Walton Angler xi[xvi] 209 
Come, Hostis, . . lay a few more sticks on the lire. 1737 Pope 
Hor. Epist. n. ii. 242 Such large-acred men.. Buy every 
stick of wood that lends them heat. 1821 Clare Fill. 
Minstr. II. 117 Seeking.. her harmless sticks from hedges 
hung with rime. 190a A. Symons Stud. Prose & Veise 
(1904) 251 Mr. Phillips has laid the paper, the sticks, and the 
coals neatly in the grate. 

to. A piece of wood fiom the hearth, a brand. 
Stick of fire, a firebrand. Obs. 

1538 Elyot Diet., Torris, a stycke of fyre. 1607 Dekker 
Jests to make Merry 33 Your Glimerer, shees vp in the 
morning betweene 5 or 6 of the clock.. and with a black 
brandin her hand., .If she but perceiue a light. .she desires 
to haue leaue to kindle her stick. 

d. A twiggy bough or long rod stuck in the 
ground for a plant to ‘run’ upon, moie definitely 
bean-stick, pea-stick . 

1577 Googe tr. Heresbach's Husb, 33 There aie twosortes 
of Pease, the one sort.. runneth vp vppon stickes. 1741 
Miller Gard. Diet. s.v. Phaseolus, [The Scarlet Bean] 
being supported either with Sticks or Strings, grows up to 
a good Height. 

3. A stem or thick branch of a tree cut and trimmed 
and used as timber for building, fencing, etc. ; a 
stave, stake. Also fig. Cf. sense 6 . 

1x386 Chaucer Mutes Pr. T. 28 A yeerd she hadde, en- 
closed al aboute With stikkes, 1577 Googe tr. Heresbach's 
Hitsb, 41 b, They vse a greater Sytbe with a long Suath, 
and fenced with a crooked frame of stickes, wherwith with 
both their hands they cut downe the Corne, and laye it in 
Swathes. 3644 [see Hedge sb. 6], 1707 Fountainhall 
Decis. ( 1761) It. 408 The pursuer had no inclosure .. neither 
was their a stick of planting or hedging therein. 

b. Evejy stick , the whole materials of a building : 
used (sometimes advb.) to emphasize total destruc- 
tion orruin. Also negatively: (to leave) notastick. 

*33 ® R- Brunne Chron. (1725) 113 Carro, Lodelow toun, . . 
Dunford & Maltone, Steuen wan )>amilk a stik, a 1400-50 
Wats Alex. 1311 pus pe strenth [of Alexander’s towers]ilk 
stike was in a stounde wasted, c 1450 Brut 577 Thai brake 
vp al be lede of the halle and of pe toures, and brent vp 
euery stykke. 1557-71 A, Jenkinson Voy. Trav. (Hakl. 
Soc.) II. 339 One of ye dukes howses, .was consomed with 
fyer and not one stick left. 1596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. 
(Globe) 616/2 Of all townes, castels, fortes, bridges, and 
habitations, they left not any stick standing. 1695 in Foster 
Eng. Factories India (1909) III. 80 The Sultan suffaringe 
not a sticke to bee puld downe out of aney house. 

o. Similarly in alliterative expressions, esp. 
(every, both) stick and stone, stick and stmr dial., 
stick and stow Sc. and north, (cf. stab and stow, 
Stab sbfi), stick and slock. 

c 1436 Brut 583 pe Calisers, , . bare Ixiii clene away, Euery 
stikke&stone, & lafte not ther one log. X459S1R J. Fastolf 
Will in Fasten Lett. I. 462 That thanne the said John 
Paston shulde doo poule down the said mansion and every 
stone and stikke therof. 154a U dall Erasm. Apoph. 232 b, 
[He] to declare hym selfe [free from the assumption of 
Kingly power], was fain to pul down his hous sticke and 


stone euen to y° plain grounde. x6oo Fairfax Tasso ix. ix, 
Godfrey meane-while to mine sticke and stone Of this feire 
towne, with bat trie sore, assaies. x6xi Beaum. & Fl. Knt. 
Burn . Pestle ii. i, Sbee swoie, neuer to marry. But such a 
one, whose mighty arme could cairy . . Her bodily away 
through sticke and stone. 179 s Wolcot (P. Pindar) Lyric 
Ep. Ld. Macartney xxxvii. Wks. 1816 II. 355 For troops.. 
May, like wild meteors, pour into mine east, And leave my 
palace neither stick nor stone. 1904 Athenatum 27 Aug. 
271/3 Every stick and stone of Beau Nashs Pump Room 
[at Bath] has long since passed away. 

C1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7177 P e P la <=e was brynt, 
styk and stoure, Abbf y and house. 1877 N. W . Line. Gloss., 
Stick and stour^.. Often used to signify all a person s goods 
and chattels. ‘ They’ve sell'd him up, stick an’ stour’. 

1786 Burns To IV. Simpson Postscr ix, Folk thought 
them ruin’d stick-an-stowe. 186a C. C. Robinson Dial. 
Leeds 422 A nasty, thratebing hussey !— shoo wants bundi. 
ling art o’t’ street stick an* stow. , ” 

1880 Baring-Gould Mehalah xii. (1884) 161 Cousin Charles 
is not the man to see his relatives sold lipstick and stock. 

d. Stick and rag : see quot. 

191X Encycl. Brit. XXL 786/1 Fibrous plaster is given by 
plasterers the suggestive name 1 stick and rag . .for it is 
composed of plaster laid upon a backing of canvas stretched 
on wood. 

e. Over the sticks : in steeplechasing and hurdle- 
racing. 

1898 T. Haydon Sporting Revtinisc. 67 The quality of the 
competitors, both in flat races and ‘ over the sticks- ’ was of 
the highest class. 

4. A long and relatively slender piece of wood, 
whether in natural form or shaped *with tools, cut 
or broken of a convenient length for handling. 

Cleft stick : see Cleft ppl. a. 

01386 Chaucer Can. Yeont. Prol. 7 1 . 712 In his hand he 
bar An holwe stikke. .In the ende of which an Ounce. .Of 
siluer lemaille put was as bifoie. 15*3-34 Fitzherb. Husb. 

§ 21 And in his other hande he hath a forked stycke a 
yarde longe, and with his forked stycke he putteth the wede 
from hym. 1526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 30 b, Whiche 
by theyr enchauntementes madeserpentesof styckes. 1590 
Lucar Lucarsolace 1. iv. 11 Takevpyoui Geometricall_table ( 
..leauing an arrow or sticke set vpright in the point ot 
grounde directly vnder B. 1662 Stillingfl. Otig. Sacra in. 
i. §17 So in the sight of a stick, when underwater, the repre- 
sentation of it by the sense to imagination is as crooked. 
1784 Cowper Task 1. 561 A Kettle, suing Between two poles 
upon a stick transverse. 1889 Doyle Micak Clatke v, Like 
the turnip on a stick at which we used to throw at the fairs, 
b. A staff, club, cudgel used as a weapon. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xii. 14 Al-]?ough )>ow stryke me with 
]ji staffe with stikke or with jerde. 1547 Boorde Brev. 
Health (1870) 84 For the Feuer lurden..Take me a stycke 
or wan[d] of a yerde of length and more , . and with itanoynt 
the bake. *605 Shaks. l.ear it. iv. 125 She knopt ’emo th’ 
coxcombs with a sticke, and cryed downe wantons, downe. 
1664 in Verney Mem. (1904) II. 214 [If the] Whelps meddle 
with Sheepe, they must be. whipped soundly, but not beaten 
with Stickes. 1847 W. C. L. Martin Ox 139/2 Contusions, 
and the blows of cattle-drivers, merciless in the use of their 
sticks about the heads of the poor beasts. 1850 A. M’Gil- 
vray Poems 69 For he has laid, with their own sticks, The 
strongest watchmen down. 

fig. phr. ( U.S. ) 1848 Bartlett Diet. Amer., Sharp stick. 
He's after him wiih a sharp stick', i.e he’s determined to 
have satisfaction or revenge. 1871 TV a it on State Sentinel 
26 May in Scheie de V ere Americanisms 631 We are pleased 
to see that the New York Tribune is still alter Senators Car- 
penter, Conkling and others, with a very sharp stick, for [etc.]. 

o. (Chiefly the stick.) A beating with a stick. 
To eat stick : see Eat v. 2 d. 

1856 Miss Yonge Daisy Chain 1. viii, Come in, ye bad girls, 
or 1 11 give you the stick. 1884 Sir S. St. John Hayti iii. 81 
The productiveness of the north [of Hayti] was founded on 
the liberal application of the stick. 1886 ‘ Maxwell Gray ’ 
Silence Dean Maitland I. v. 125 He’ll do what he is told 
now without the stick. 189* Mrs, H. Ward David Grieve 

I. iv, Mak her behave. . . She’ll want a stick takken to her, 
soon, / can see. 

d. ■= Walking-stick. 

x6*o E, Blount's Horse Subs. 33 Some had rather bee lame 
. . of a legge, then lose the grace of carrying a French sticke. 
179a Charlotte Smith Desmond II. 285, I tapped at the 
old, thick, carved door with my stick. 1892 Rider Haggard 
Nada. the Lily xviii. 145 We went on in silence, the king 
leaning on my shoulder as on a stick. 

e. A rod of dignity or office, a baton ; also the 
bearer of such a stick. Cf. Gold stick, White 

STICK. 

1688 Land, Gaz. 22 Oct. 7 He had the Honour to be in 
Watting upon the King with the Stick. 1853 Hood Piibl. 
Dinner 14 Twelve sticks come attending A stick of a Chair- 
man. 1876 Voyle & Stevenson Milit. Did. 409/2 Stick, 
Silver, the field officer of the life guards, when on duty, is 
called silver stick. x8pa Huxley in L. Huxley Life (1900) 

II, 328 Then waiting about while the various ‘sticks * were 
delivered. 1897 IVestm. Gets. 25 June 4/1 One of the 

1 Sticks ’ now doing duty at Buckingham Palace. 

f. Basket-making. (See quot. 1910.) 

*9°7 Jrnl. Soc. Arts 11 Jan.'190/i A dog or commander 
for straightening the sticks. 1910 Encycl, Brit. III. 482/1 
Rods.. known as ‘sticks ’,_are used to form the rigid frame- 
work of the bottoms and lids of square work. 

g. In Candlemaking , the rod to which the wicks 
are attached in order to be dipped : «= Bboach sb. 

2 b. Hence, the candles made at one dipping. 

X7ii Ad 'io Anne c. 26 § 106 Every Chandler.. shall.. 

declare. .the Number of Sticks which he designs to make,, 
and also the Sires of the Candles whereof each Stick is to 
consist. 1751 Chambers’ Cycl. s.v. Candle , The workman 
..takes two sticks [ed. 1727 rods], or broches, at a time, 
stiung with the proper number of wicks. 

h. The rod of a sky-rocket (see quot. 1 886). 

*®S* J- White C abinet (1677) 83 Rockets whose sticks 

are longer than the staffe. 179a T, Paine Let. to Addressers 
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STICK. 


Proclam. 4 As he rose like a rocket, he fell like the stick. 
*848 Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole xxiv. 218 You’ll go off like 
a regular rocket— all stars and no stick. 1886 Encytl. Brit. 
XX. 136/2 The stick of the sky-rocket serves the purpose of 
guiding and balancing it in its flight. 

5 . spec, in various games. 

a. A staff used for striking or pushing, as in 
Hockey; also applied to a billiaid cue, a golf 
club, or the like. 

1674 Cotton Compl. Gamester (1680) 23 (Billiards) He that 
removes the Fort with his Stick when he stiikes his Ball, and 
thereby prevents his Adversaries Ball from passing, loseth 
an end. 1726 Art <$• Myst. Mod. Gaming 109 They had 
Drawers, with Lock and Key, made for each of them to put 
their Sticks into, in the Billiard Room. . .When R came 
afterwards to play with the Stick, B beat him. 1857 H. B. 
Farnie Golfer's Man. in Golfiana Misc. (1887) 134 We 
shall, therefore, take the clubs seriatim.. send, explain, in 
each case, what constitutes a good stick. 1896-7 Rules of 
Hockey (ed. 12) 21 The sticks shall have no metal fittings 
whatever, and no sharp edges. 

b. Hence in Hockey, Sticks, the word used by 
the umpire in declaring a breach of rule committed 
by improperly handling the stick; a breach of 
rule of this kind. 

*896-7 Rules of Hockey (ed. 12) 26 Except so far as Rule 
14 applies to * sticks,' for which a 1 bully ' only to be allowed. 
Ibid. 3j 1 Sticks ’ should be given, if a player's stick is above 
his shoulder after hitting or missing the ball. 

c. Cricket, pi. The stumps of a wicket, the 
wickets, rare in sing, unless -with qualifying word, 
as middle stick. 

Between the sticks, at the wickets, batting, ‘ in ’. Behind 
the sticks, keeping the wicket or acting as wicket-keeper. 

1862 Baily's Mag. Oct. 200 They were.. ten hours between 
the sticks — avei aging 1 hour at the wicket, and 50 runs 
per man. *88a Daily Tel. 19 May, Having added a couple 
[of runs], his sticks were disturbed by Palmer. *886 Rail 
Mall Gag. 28 Apr. 11/2 It was curious to see Blnckham 
anywhere in the field except behind the sticks. *892 Ibid. 
2 July 6/2 Jacks 3ii played across at a deli very., and had 
his stick disturbed. 

d. pi. The staves used for throwing in the game 
of Aunt Sally ; also used for the game itself. 

*84. D. Jeuuold Men of Char. (1831) 273 Next, he must 
have at least a pennyworth of sticks ; he may knock down 
a tobacco-box. 1830 Thackeray Pendennis II. xx. 197 The 
splendid young dandies who were strolling about the course, 
and enjoying themselves at the noble diversion of Sticks. 

6 . A timber-tree, also a tree-trunk when cut for 
timber; more fully stick of timber. Cf. sense 3 . 

*748 Anson’s Voy. 1. v. 3; The Carpenters were sent into 
the woods, to endeavour to find a slick proper for a fore- 
mast. 1866 Trcas. Bot. 220/2 [ Carapaguianensis ] Its timber 
..is obtainable in sticks, fifty feet long by fifteen inches 
square. *878 J effehies Gamekeeper at Home 38 The edge 
of a fir plantation where lies a fallen 1 stick ’ of timber. 

7. Naut. A mast or portion of a mast ; also a 
yard. The sticks, the masts and yards. To tip 
stick(s (slang), to set up a boat’s mast. (lit. and fig.) 

. 180* Naval Chron. VIII. 317 She has not a stick stand- 
ing. 1819 Byron yuan 11. xxxix, But with a leak, and not 
a stick of mast, Nor rag of canvas, what could they expect 7 
*833 Markyat P. Simple xlvi, A raking broadside.. brought 
the sticks about their e:us. , x8 4 $ J*. Coulter Ado. Pacific 
vii. 88 So we ‘ up stick ’, that is, shipped our mast, made 
sail, and,. brought our.. whale alongside the ship. £1860 
H. Stuart Seaman's Cat ech. 76 Topsail yards .. are made in 
one stick. *888 Clark Russell Death Ship 1 . 286 To have 
nothing to do with her or me, but to bear a hand and * up 
sticks *803 H. M. Doughty Wherry in Wendish Lands 
76 We coula see the mast, a very strong stick, whip with the 
weight. 

II. Transferred uses. 

8 . A piece of material rolled, moulded, or cut for 
convenience of use into a long and slender form 
like that of a stick : a. of rolled cinnamon bark ; 

b. of sweetstuff ; c. of glass ; d. of lac or sealing- 
wax ; e. of various other substances (see quots.). 

a. <1x460 [see Cinnamon *]. *394 Gd. Huswife's Hand, 
maid Kttclun.3 b, A iitle sticke of Sinnmon. *6*3 Markham 
Eng. Houseiu. 73 To make most Artificial! Cinanion stickes. 
<1*777 *n Jrnl. Friends' Hist. Soc. (1914) Oct, 188 Put in a 
stick of Cinnamon. 

b. *6** [see Liquorice]. *862 Thackeray Philip xxviii, 
She bought pink sticks of barley-sugar for the young ones. 
*9*3 Little Bk. Confect. 39 Cocoa Sticks. . . Cut into three 
inch sticks and bake. 

c. *683 Digby's Chym. Secrets xo Stir the Matter well with 
a stick of Glass. *879 Eticycl. Brit. IX. 34B/2 A young girl 
sits by a jet of flame, holding in her hand a stick of prepared 
glass. 

d. 1662 J. Davies tr. 'Mandelslo's Trav. 27 The Indians 
give it [lacque] what colour they please, black, red, green, 
yellow, the. And make it into sticks to seal Letters withall. 
1746 Phil, Trans. XLI V. 28 A Stick of the best black Seal- 
ing-wax. *839 Ure Diet. Arts 1097 In forming the round 
sticks of sealing-wax. , [the pieces are] rolled out upon a 
warm marble slab... The oval sticks, .aie cast in moulds. 

®- X733 Chamdf.rs Cycl. Suppl, s.v. Lycium, The Dutch 
..form it into twisted sticks, which they sell to the painters 
in water colours. *836 J. F. Davis Chinese II. 135 The 
extreme carelessness with which burning paper and lighted 
sticks of incense are left about their combustible dwellings. 
*844 Fownes Chent. *3* A stick of phosphorus held in the air 
always appears to emit a whitish smoke. *848 Ronalds & 
Richardson Knapp's Chem, Technol. I. 224 Producing 
consecutively, .flowers of sulphur.. and sticks of sulphur. 
1863 MiLtEK Rlem. Chem., Org. 671 Sticks of potash. 1883 
Christy Joints 184 A stick of the metal [solder] must be 
fused at the same time and allowed to drop upon them. 1884 
Britten Watch Clockm. 86 Dissolve a stick of nitrate of 
silver in, .water. *89* Pall Mall Gas, 21 Dec. 1/3 ' It is a 


kind of grease that we keep in sticks.* (Aside, to an atten- 
dant : ‘ Just go and get a stick of paint.') 

9 . The stem of a culmary plant when trimmed 
for use, e.g. a root-stem of horse-radish ; a root of 
celery with its blanched leaf-stems ; a leaf-stem of 
rhubarb ; a young shoot of asparagus. 

a 1756 Mrs. Haywood New Present (1771) 53 A stick of 
horse-radish. *872 Calverley Fly Leaves (1903) 14 To 
watch bronzed men and maidens crunch The sounding 
celery-stick. *877 S. Hibberd Amateur's Kitchen Gant. 
159 A plentiful supply of early sticks [of rhubarb]. 188* W. 
E\rly Profit. Market Gard. 93 A bundle of celery, from 
eight to sixteen sticks. 1884 Sutton’s Culture Veget, $ FI. 
(1883) 8 [Asparagus.] It is a matter of management merely, 
whether the sticks be blanched to the very tip, or [etc.]. 

10. Applied to various implements, either of the 
shape of a stick, or serving purposes for which a 
stick was originally used. 

f a. A spoon. Obs 

ci 000 Sax. Leechd. III. 4 Nim Sry sticcan fulle on niht 
nihsti^. a 1323 Ancr. R. 370 pe on berase j>auh hit were a 
letuarie, pe o 5 er ber enne sticke of godegold. Vie Lefdi 
nome mid te sticke & dude iOe ones mu 5 e Jerof. 

+ b. A utensil for sprinkling holy water ; more 
fully holy water stick. = Aspeiigillum. 

1415, *332 [see Holy water 2]. <1*430 Reg. Vestments 
etc. St. Andrews in Haiti, Club Misc. III. 203 Item ane 
hnly watty r fat of siluer with ane stik of the same for 
solemnit festis. *343 Invent. R. Wardr. Scot. (1815) 112 
Item ane halie watter fate with the stik of silver. 

c. A support for a candle, a candlestick. 

0*340 in Trans. Loud, it- H'sex Archxol. Soc. IV. 372 

Onestyke of syiuer p'sell gilt for the holy candell, *833 Dis- 
raeli Coni. Fleming I. xii. 118 Many tall white candles, in 
golden sticks, illuminated the sacred table. >893 Church 
Q. Rev. Apr. 233 The candles standing straight in their 
sticks. 

d. = Composing-stick : see Composing vbl. sb. 2 , 
Slick ofletter(s, a stickful of type. 

1683 Moxon Meclt. Exerc., Printing xx. T 3 The Face of 
a Stick of Letter. Ibid., The whole Stick of Letters.. are 
screwzed together. Ibid. xxii. 33a With a Riglet fitted to 
the Stick, he presses the Letter to keep it straight in Line. 
*820 T. Hodgson Ess. Stereotype Printing 106 note , Ail 
types have one or more nicks in their body, to serve as a 
guide to the compositor when arranging them in his stick. 
*907 Scott. Typogr. Circular Feb. 215/2 , 1 find that nowa- 
days, unless I read my sticks, it is impossible [etc.]. 

e. The hammer or mallet with which a dulcimer 
or drum is struck. 

*338 Elyot Diet,, Pecten . . , it is also the stickes where- 
with a man stryketh doulcemers whan he doeth playe on 
them. *389- [see Drumstick]. 

f. A violin bow, a fiddlestick. + A stick of fiddles : 
? a fiddler. 

a 1600 T. Preston Cambyses Fib, They be at hand sir 
with sticke and fiddle. ai6x$ Fletcher Woman's Prize 
11. vi, Jag. They have got a stick of Fiddles, and they firke 
it In wondrous waies. *667 H. More Div. Dial. h. xviii. 
(1713) 145 As in a Musical Instrument, whose Strings are 
good, nnd the Slick good. 

g. The melody pipe of a Highland bagpipe = 

Chanter 1 5- 

*86* Mayhew Land. Labour III. 167/2 My old chanter 
has. .lost its tone; for when a stick gets too sharp a sound, 
it's never any good. Ibid., My great grandfather played 
on this stick when Charley Stuart, .came over to Scotland. 

h. pi. The thin pieces of ivory, bone or other 
material upon which the folding material of a fan 
is mounted. 

*70* Loud. Gas. No. 3704/4 Lost.., an Italian Fan with 
Ivory painted Sticks. 1760-2 Goldsm. Cit. World xli, 
That old woman . . who sits groaning behind the long sticks 
of a mourning fan. *879 Encycl. Brit, IX. 28/z The sticks 
[18th c.] were made of mother-of-pearl or ivory, carved with 
extraoidinary skill. 

11. slang, a. A pistol ; more explicitly shooting 
slick. 

*788 Grose Diet, Vulgar T, (ed. 2), Sticks , pops or pistols. 
Stow your sticks j hide your pistols. *834 Ainsworth 
Rookwood 111. v, See how he flashes his sticks. *890 1 R. 
Boldrewood * Miner's Right xvi, I always carry a brace 
of shooting sticks'. 

f b. A sermon. Obs. rare. 

*739 T. Boucher Let. J. James 7 Aug. (MS,), What 
matter of a new stick, vamp them one for next Sunday. 
*762 Ibid, g Aug. (MS.), At sea, I drew up I believe J a 
dozen sticks— originals. 

o. Thieves' slang. A jemmy or crowbar. 

*887 Horsley Jottings fr. Jail 11 We shall want some 
twirls and the stick (crowbar). 1890 Daily News 14 July 
2/8 J He] took from his inside coat pocket a powerful jemmy, 
saying ‘ I suppose you don’t want my stick. 

d. pi. Furniture, household goods ; more fully 
sticks of furniture. Rarely sing, in every stick , 
every article of furniture (c £ 3 b). 

*809 Malkin Gil Bias vn. vii. (Rtldg.) 11 The moveables, 
not excepting my own apparel,every stick and every thread, 
had beencarried off. *823 ‘Jon Bee’ Diet, Turfs, v., I lost 
all my sticks by that 'ere fire at Stepney. 1864 Blackmore 
Clara Vaughan xxvi, (*872) 84 Her strange biographies of 
every table, chair, and cushion — her ‘sticks ’, as she de. 
lighted to call them. 1867 All Year Round 13 July 53/* 
The breaking up of the home, [and] the selling of ‘ the few 
sticks of furniture 

e. pi. Legs, 

*830 Marry at King’s Own xxvi, He was so weak that he 
couldn’t get up on his sticks again. 

f. (Now US. and colonial.) With a stick in. it : 
said of lea, coffee, etc., with a dash of brandy, 

1804 R. Anderson Cumbld. Ball. (1808) 173 A quart o' het j 
yell, and a stick in’t. 1890 Mss. C. Praed Rom. of Station \ 


vi, Have a parting drink for good luck— coffee, if you 
like, with a ‘ stick ' m it. . . The waiter brought in coffee and 
cognac. *892 F. M. Crawford Three Fates xiv, But you 
really do look dreadfully. Have some tea — with a stick in 
it, as papa calls it. 

12. Applied, with qualifying adj., to a person, 
orig. with figurative notion of sense a or 4 , as tough 
stick ; crooked (Sc. thrawn) stick , a perverse, cross- 
grained person. 

1682 N. O. Boileau's Lutrin 11. 164 That tough stick of 
Wood, Boirude the Sexton. *783 Span. Rivals 8 He’s a 
queer stick to make a thivel on. 1833 Hood Pub/. Dinner 
15 A stick of a Chaiiman, A little dark spare man. 1839 
A. Gray Lett. (1893) 223 He is a queer stick altogether. 
*846-8 Lowell Biglow P. Ser. 1. ix. 35 So, ez I aint a crooked 
stick,.. I'll go back to my plough. 1859 Hot ten’s Slang 
Diet. 102 ‘ A rum ' or ‘ odd stick ', a curious man. 1886 
J. R. Rees Pleas. Book. Wo> fit v. 178 Some disagreeable 
old stick has probably eaten an enormous dinner [etc.]. 1893 
Crockett Sttckit Munster 30 Tammas Carlyle, thrawn stick 
as he was. *897 W. Dyke Craiktrees ii, He's nobbit twenty- 
two— young— a verra youftg stick. 

b. A ‘ wooden’ person ; one lacking in capacity 
for his work, or in geniality of manner ; Theatr. an 
indifferent actor. 

x8oo Miss Edgeworth Belinda xx, And you, out of pa- 
tience,., will go and marry, .some stick of a rival. *80* 
W. Burton Pasquinade it He’s not a bad actor, though 
they call him a stick. 1820 Byron Blues 1. 89 'I racy. In 
Prose My talent is decent, as far as it goes ; But in rhyme 
— . hike?. You’ie a terrible stick, to be sure. *8ao L. Hunt 
Indicator No. 33 (1822) I, 237 A habit.. of calling insipid 
things and peisons sticks... A poor stick, a meie stick, a 
stick of a fellow. 1836 Olmsted Stave States 83 He had 
had to hire white men to help him, but they were poor 
sticks and would be half the time drunk. 1873 Punch 
*3 Nov. 202/1 Charles Kemble was rather a stick at first, 
and was made a great artist by.. close study. *883 M. Pat- 
t Ison Mem. i. (1883) 23 Though the tutois.. were first class 
men, yet the tuition was not esteemed good... Tommy 
Churton I afterwards came to know as a ‘stick’. 1809 
Kernahan Scoundrels <J- Co. xxi, To a good fellow, tne 
1 ight hand of fellowship is leadily extended. The 'stick ' will 
find himself as readily cold-shouldeied. 

fl3. Some measure of land it — Staff sb. 

*664 Terrier of Westborne, Sussex (MS.), One other Plott 
..which James Sowter renteth of him. .conteyneth about 
half a Stick of Land. Item one other Plott of Land.. con- 
teyneth about a quarter of a Stick of ground. 

III. 14. Figurative phrases of Various origins. 
(Chiefly slang or colloquial.) 

a. To play a good slick : said of a fiddler (see 
sense 10 ). In later use gen. to play one’s part well. 
So to fire a good stick (Shooting). 

1748 Smollett Rod. Rand, ix, You hear he plays a good 
stick. *809 T. Donaldson Poems 183 He handl'd his 
Rammy so terribly quick The folks all declar’d that 'he 
play’d a good stick ’. 1824 W. Irvisg Tales Trav,, Bold 
Dragoon (1848) 23 He could swear a good stick himself. 
1842 Bellew Mem. Griffin xx, The captain, .fired a capital 
good stick nevertheless, and knocked the birds about, right 
and left, in great style. 1867 J 5 . Waugh Tufts of Heather 
Ser. 1. (1893) 188 The hungry travellers sat down. For about 
half-an-hour every man of the three ‘played a good stick ’, 
as the old saying goes. 

+ b. Slang. To be high up the stick : to stand 
high in one’s profession. 

x8 *8 Sir C. Morgan in Lady Morgan Autobiog. (1859) 2 95 
All my acquaintance among the doctors are so high up the 
stick, they have no time to spare to answer inquiries. 

C. To beat (rarely knock) all to sticks, . to over- 
come or surpass completely. Togo to sticks, more 
emphatically to go to sticks and staves, to be ruined. 

*820 Blackw. Mate- VIII. 85 Which in the west country 
beats our stot-beef here all to sticks. 1824 Miss Ferrier 
Inherit, ix, She married a Highland diover, or tacksman, I 
can't tell which, and they went all to sticks and staves. 
*840 Thackeray Barber Cox Apr., When I came to know 
his game, I used to knock him all to sticks ; or, at least, win 
six games to his four, c *842 Carlyle in A. Bain A utobiog. 
(1504) 126 All that I could gather was that the Church of 
Christ was going to sticks. *839 Levj.r Dav. Dunn lxxvi. 
609 It's as good as a play to hear about this,.. it beats New- 
market all to sticks. 

d. Sporting slang. To shoot for the stick, i. e. for 
the total amount of game shot as distinguished from 
‘for sport*. (Cf. 1 b.) 

*834 New Monthly Mag, XLI. a88_ In a battue.. the 
shooting is for the stick, as it is technically phrased — not 
for the pleasure, but the pride of the murderer of hecatombs. 

e. (J'o have or get) the right or the wrong end 
of the stick : to have the advantage or the contrary 
in a bargain or a contest. Also, to have got hold of 
the wrong end of the stick-, to have got a story 
wrong, not know the facts of the case. (Sense 4 -) 

*890 * R. Boldrewood ’ Cot. Reformer (1891) 249 If you 
happen to have the arrangement of a bargain.. with the 
ruial Australian, you will rarely find that the apparently 
impassive countryman has ‘got the wrong end of the stick ’. 
*897 Beatty Secretar xiii. 100, I was more convinced than 
ever, .that I had the right end of the stick. 

f. To hold the sticks to, to hold sticks with-, to 
compete on equal terms with. 

<zx8xy W, Muir Poems (1818) 38 (E.D. D.) Nae kitten, 
fam'd for fun an' tricks. Can to the weasel ba’d the sticks. 
*853 Reade Love me Little I. viii. 232 If I began by de- 
spising my business.. how should I ever hold sticks with 
my able competitors? 

g. To keep (one) at the stick's end-, to keep at a 
distance, treat with reserve. 

*886 Stevenson Kidnapped viii, The captain, though he 
kept me at the stick’s end the most part of the time, would 
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sometimetunbuckle a bit and tell me of the fine countries 
he had visited. . . . . 

h. Used to give additional emphasis in several 
alliterative phrases, as stick, stark, staring = abso- 
lutely, completely, downright. Cf. jt c. 

1830 Hood Lo<i Heir 23, 1 shall go stick stark staring 
tviltfl 1893 Mbs. H. Ward Davi i Grieve 1. iv, Aunt Han- 
nah 11 be stick stock mad wi' boath on us. 1909 W. J . 
Locke SepiiMits 330 Now he liad gone stick, stork, staring, 
raving, biting mad. 

TV. attrib. and Comb. 

15 . a. simple attrib., as stick fire, point ; (sense 
8 ) as stick cinnamon , liquorice , metal, phosphorus, 
pomatum, rhubarb ; b. objective, as stick-cutting, 
- rubbing ; slick-dresser, - maker ; instrumental, as 
stick-blow ; stick-built adj.; similative, as stick-like, 
-shaped adjs. 

1886 R. F. Burton Arab. Nts, 1. 343 note, The,’.. cut off 
the ear lobes, gave ten ‘stick-blows. 1841 Penny Cycl. XX. 
148/2 The ‘stick-built nest contains four.. eggs. 1668 G. 
Hartman Digby's Receipts Physick etc. 15, 5 pennyworth 
of ‘stick Cinnamon. 1883 F. M. Peard Contradictions x\ m, 
Leaving Gina to watch the progress of Jim’s ‘stick-cutting. 
1890 Daily News 22 Oct. 7/7 A ‘stick-dresser was committed 
for trial onacharceof lvounding[etc.]. 1808 Eleanor Sleath 
Bristol Heiress IV. 12 Dame Jenkinson was sitting by the 
blaze ofa ‘stick fire. 1831 Trelawny Adv. Younger Son III. 
392 A stoical apathy of look, that.. the most ‘stick-like lords 
. .would have envied. *806-7 J. Berks ford Miseries Hum. 
Life (1826} Post. Groans No. 39 Some long-forgotten bonbon 
of your boyhood . . ‘stick-liquorice, . . &c. 1803 Censor 1 Apr. 
39 Mr. Huntsmill, the ‘stick maker of Whitechapel. 1900 
Hasluck Model Engin. Handyhk. 67 This nut Is best turned 
from apieceof ‘stick metal. 1849 D- Campbell Inorg. Cheat. 
31 The sixth part of an inch of ‘stick phosphorus. 1005 
A.-T. Sheppard Red Cravat 11. ii. 60 Tossing the clotnes 
to one side of the room with her ‘stick-point. 1858. Sw- 
mosds Diet. Trade , Bandoline, a kind of ‘stick pomatum. 
1840 Pereira Mat.Med.Sxs ‘Stick rhubarb. .is said. .to be 
obtained from Rheum undulatnm. 1841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 
451/r Stick rhubarb is sold in the herb shops, and is in long 
pieces, xpra Conteuifi. Rev. June 900 Fire was obtained by 
‘stick-rubbing. 1857 Hknfrey Bot. 586 A kind of minute 
‘stick-shaped corpuscle. 


16 . Special comb. : stick-bug U.S. (a) = stick- 
insect', (S) a predaceous reduvioid bug, Emesa 
longipes (Cent. Diet. 1891) ; stick-caterpillar, a 
larva resembling a stick; stick chair, a sedan 
chair; stick chimney U.S., a log-house chimney 
composed of sticks piled up crosswise and cemented 
with mud or clay; stiok-cover, -covert (see quot. 
1854) ; stick-dam (see qnot.) ; stick-flour (see 
quot.) ; stick-heap, an artificial fox-covert made 
of sticks (cf. stick-cover ) ; stick-helmet, a mask 
with additional guards for the forehead and head, 
used in cudgel-play (Cent. Diet.) ; stick holder 
(see quot.) ; stick-insect, any insect of the family 
Phasmicke, from its resemblance to the branches 
and twigs of the trees in which it is found; 
stiok mounter, a workman employed to affix the 
mounts of walking-sticks ; stick-net, a small net 
run upon a ring fixed at the end of a stick; stick- 
pile t(a) = Heron's BILE,; ( 5 ) = stick-heap pstiok- 
play, play with cudgel or single-stick ; so also 
stiok-pLayer; stiok-pot U.S., a lobster-pot con- 
structed of laths or narrow strips of wood ; stick- 
sling, a sling in the form of a stick with a cleft at 
one end in which the stone to be thrown was placed ; 
stick slinger slang (see quot.) ; stioktail U.S. 
(Long Island), thernddy duck Erismalura rubida, 
characterized by having narrow and rigid tail- 
feathers; stiok work, in various ball games, the 
management of the bat or club. Also Stiokla.c. 

1894 Harped s Mag. Feb. 4s6 , Witches’ horses,’,, which in 
some other States are dubbed * ‘stick-bugs’. ., our Diaphero- 
mera femorata. 1808 Morris Austral Eng. 349 The various 
species [of the family Phasmid.r] are known as Leaf-Insects, 
Walking-leaves, ‘Stick-caterpillars [etc.]. 1908 Mary John- 
ston Lewis Rated L 11 Coach and chaise, curricle and ‘stick- 
chair, were encountered. 1846 Mrs. Kirkland West. Clear- 
ingsj The house was.. of the roughest j, .its ‘stick chimney, 
so like its owner's hat, open at the top, and jammed in 
at the sides. 1897 Encycl. Sport 1. 550 '2 (Hunting) ‘Stick 
covers and faggot covers [for foxes], 1854 Miss Baker 
Northampt. Gloss., *Stick-covert , a plat of ground stuck 
with thorns Jo make a fox-cover. 1897 Encycl \ Sport I. 
55°/r (Hunting) Foxes.. found in gorse and stick coverts 
are often short runners. 1884 Evang. Mag. May 214 The 
other kind of (beaver’s] dam is the * ‘stick-dam consisting 
of sticks and poles. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, *Stick- 
flour, a Brazilian name for cassava meal. 1898 Westm. 
Gas. 28 Sept. 4/3 ‘Stick heaps.. when judiciously placed. . 
seldom fail to hold foxes, xgor E. A. Pratt Notable Masters 
44 [Josiah Mason] also did a large business in making 
cedar-wood pen-holders, or ‘ ‘stick-holders ’. 1854 A. Adams 
etc. Man. Rat Hist. 3io ‘Stick-Insects (Phasnudse). 1882 
Cosset "s Nat. Hist, VI. 130 Most of them resemble sticks, 
eithergreen, growing twigs, or brown and withered branches, 
8 o names of Stick-insects and Walking-sticks. 

*-95 Daily Chron.^ 28 Aug, 8/4 ‘Stick Mounters wanted. 
1 . VjArpenter Microscope (ed. 3) 9 394 a. 640 Among other 
animals raptured by the ‘stick-net, the marine Zoologist will 
benotunhkelyto meet with . .the Tomopteris. 1597 Gerard e 
Herbal Suppl., ‘Stike pile is Storkes bu. 1895 Leamington 
opa Conner 14 Mar;, in Mordaunt & Yemey Aim. War- 
wicksh, Sunt (1896) II, 289 The next resort was to the noted 
stick-pile at Naptcn, where a fox, , was athome. 1891 Century 
Diet. ‘Stick-play. 1886 Pall Mall Gas. 39 Deo. 2/2 The pro- 
fessional boxer, wrestler, or ‘stickplayer. 1887 G, B. Goode 


Fisk. Industr. U.S. v. II. 666 Other names by which they 
[lobster traps] ate known to the fisheimen are. . stick-pots , 
and * lath-coops '. 187a J. Evans Anc. Stone ImpL xvut. 375 
This flat lenticular form [of stone] is better adapted for the 
‘stick-sling than a pebble. 1856 Mayhew Gt. W orld London 
46 Thieves, who admit of being classified as follows . 

‘ bludgers ’ or * ‘stick slingers who rob in company with 
low women. 1909 lWestm Gas. n Jan. 12/4 1 he outstanding 
| feature of the game was the wonderful., ‘sttekwork ofthe.. 
outside right. 

stick (Stik), sb? Obs. exc. Hist. Forms : 4 
styk(e, 5 steke, 6 stioke, stykke, 7- stick. 
[First in the Anglo-L. forms stica, sticka, sticka, 

1 estika ; it is not clear "whether the wotd thus latin- 
ized was English (= Stick j$.I) or OF. *estike 
from a continental form of the same word. 

Cf. MLG. sticks in ‘xx sticken anguillarum 1 (I Verden Tax 
Roll). The use no doubt arose from the practice of carrying 
a number of eels on a stick passed through the gills.] 

1 A measure of quantity in small eels (app. twenty- 
five or twenty-six). Also Comb, stick-eel, an eel 
of small size. 

1086 Domesday Eh. (1783) 1. 1 In Linnuartlest in bnsennei 
habet rex consuetud inem . scilicet . ii . caretas . & ii. sticas an- 
guillarum. Ibid. 153 Piscator redd. xxx. stichas anguillarum. 
1244 Liberate Roil Nov. 28, Quod , .emi faciat. .x. irnlta 
stickartim anguillarum bone saheionis. 1290 in Arch&ologia 
XV. 352 Pro v. estik’ anguill' ij'. xwo-x Earl Derby s 
E.xped. (Camden) so Et per manus Thome Fyssher pro 
xlviij styks anguillarum Ibid. 29 Pro j styke dt. anguilla- 
rum, xitijd. 1343 Durham Acc. R oils (Surtees) 39 In 260 
Stvkell et anguill. grossis, 3s. 6d. 1481-90 H vuiardH onseh. 
Bks. (Roxb.) 143 For vj. stekes of smale elle xxvj. to the 
steke ij-s. vj.d. 15x0-11 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 661 
Preter 12 lupos aquaticos et duos stickes anguillarum. 1664 
Spelman Gloss, s. v. Brochus, A stick of Eels. 1713 B.N.C. 
Muniments 20. 28, Kent (MS,), [Tenant to have] the yearly 
dues of days of work, sticks of eeles, eggs, hens, Cocks,., 
and plowsheards. a 1728 [see Bind si. 5]. 

t Stick, sb.% Obs. Forms: 5 stio, styo, 5-6 
stik, (5 styke), 6-7 stick, ( 6 styck), 7 stioke ; 
Sc. 5-7 steik, 5 stek, (steke, 6 steyk, styk). 
[a. Flem. stik, sink, = Du. stuk, G. stuck piece.] 

1 . The customary length (varying according to 
the material) of a ‘piece’ or roll of certain textile 
fabrics imported from Flanders. 

1476 in Acta Audit. (1830) ss/ 2 Twa stikkis of blak scham- 
lot 1489 Acc, Ld. High Tteas. Scot. I. 136 Item,.. for a 
steik of black chamlot to be a galbert to the King, price 
vj li. 1493 in Acta Audit. (1839) i8°/ 2 A stik of grene 
sating contenand xxvj ello. xjjxa Inventory in Archetologia 
LX VI. 346 A Counterpoint of Verdure cont. xxx. flemisshe 
stickes. 1565466] Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 43° Ane half 
stik of say, four half stekis of lynuing Holand claytb. 2614 
in Archxologia XL11. 339 Fowre sborte carpettes of verdure 
. .at ij s. vj d. the sticke, 1670 in 13 th Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App. v. 15 Courser [hangings] then theise..Your 
Honour may be served with from Flanders, att i8r. per 
stick. 1694 E. Chambeklayne Pres. St. Eng. III. ii. (ed. 18) 
388 A Dutch Ell or Stick, by which Tapestry is measured, 
is but i of a Yard. 

+ 2 , Le stye, the stic * the piece. (Cf. Piece sb. 4.) 
1482 Ctly Papers (Camden) hi They wull hawe noo noder 
money than jienyng grotes at iiij d. ob le stye. Ibid, 114 
He.. made vj oblygaschons payabull at vj monthys and vj 
monihis the stic conteynyng v° marke. 

3 . See quot. (Cf. Steak z a.) 

X615 E. S. Brit. Buss in Arber Gamer III. 636 This Yager 
. .comes to the said Buss, .and buys all such herrings as she 
hath barrelled. Which barrels, upon the first packing, are 
called Sticks. And, in part of payment for her said Herring 
Sticks, delivers.. salt [etc.), 

Stick (stik), sb.* [f. Stick ».*] 

1 . A temporary stoppage, a hitch in proceedings or 
progress ; a boggle. Obs. exc. arch. 

1646 R. Baillis Anabaptism (1647) J 39 But the greatest 
stick is upon the antecedent, Bapttsmes succession to Cir- 
cumcision. 1673 V. Alsop Anti-Sozzo iii. 161 But all the 
stick lyes there, and we must enter a Friendly Debate with 
him upon the issue. 1884 Bunyan Pilgr. 11. (ed. 6, 1693) 104 
When we came at the Hill Difficulty, he made no stick at 
that, nor did he much fear the Lyons. 1889 Stevenson 
Master of Ballantrae viii, It is astiange thing that I should 
be at a stick for a date. 1893 — Catriona iv. The Ad voeate 
appeared for a moment at a stick, sitting with pursed lips. 

2 . Something which causes hindrance or delay, a 
difficulty, obstacle to progress. Obs. exc. arch. 

1657 Cromwell SP. 21 Apr., in Carlyle (1871) V. 31, I 
think you may well remember what the issue was of the 
last Conference.. and what the stick then was. 1858-9 
Burton's Diary (182B) IV. X16 To consider in what way 
you will address to his Highness, to acquaint him clearly 
what has been your stick. 1893 Stevenson Catriona ii, It 
would be ill for me to find a conveyance, but that should 
be no stick to you. 

3 . The power of adhering or of causing a thing 
to adhere ; adhesiveness, lit. and fig. 

*853 Lowell Fireside • Trav. (1864) 113 Surveyors’ names 
have no natural stick in them. They remind one of the 
epithets of poetasters, which peel off like a badly-gummed 
postage-stamp. 1892 ICipling Barrack-room Ballads, Screw- 
guns 10 We'd climb up the side of a sign-board an’, trust to 
the stick 0’ the paint 

b. Something which causes adhesion, a sticky 
substance. 

1898 Engineering Mag. XVI. 128/1 The liquor, .is reduced 
to the consistency of thick syrup and is called * stick 

4 . Cricket. A batsman who remains a long time 
at the wicket, one not easily f got out 

1863 Lillyvihite's Cricket Scores III. 242 Mr. Haygarth 
(always a great ‘stick’) in his first innings was in three 
I hours. 1901 R. H. Lyttelton Outdoor Games vi. 121 One 
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of the curses of the present day is the stick who, by restrain- 
ing every impulse to hit, cannot be got out on these perfect 
modern wickets. Ibid . 126 Therefore the brilliant hitter had 
to abandon his oaturally-attractive game and become a stick. 

5 . A stab. (Ci. Stiok-fjree a.) 

Shirley Young Admiral iv. Gs, No circumstance 
must lie forgot, To make him free from sticke and shot. 
1818 in Todd ; and in later Diets. 

Stick (stik), v* Pa. t. and pa. pple. stuck 
(sttfk). Forms : i stioian, styeian, 3-6 stike, 
stik, (3 stikie), 4-6 styke, stycke, (4 stiken, 
stio), 5 styk(k)yn, 6 stikk, styk(ke, styck, 6-7 
sticke, 6- stick. Pa. t. a. I sticade, sticode, 

3- 4 stikede, 4 stikid(e, 4-5 stiked, styk(k)ed, 
5 stickede, stykkit, (sfcikt, stickyd), . 5-6 
stycked, 6 styckyd, (stykkyd), (Sc. stiket, 
stikit, stikkit), 6-7 stickt, 6-9 -Sir. sticket, -it, 
5-7, 9 dial, sticked ; 0 . 5 (9 Sc.) stak, 5-7 stacke, 
5-7, 8-9 arch, and north, stack ; 7. 6 stoke, 
stocke, 7 stooke, 6-7 stucke, 6- stuck. Pa. pple. 
a. r sticod, 3-4 ystiked, 3-5 stiked, 4 styked, 
iBtiked, ystikked, stikked, stiken, stickid, 

4- 3 stikid, 4-6 stycked, 5-6 sticked, 6-7 
stiokt, 6 stickte, stickyd, Sc. stikkit, 6-9 Sc. 
stickit, sticket; 0 . 6 stacke, 9 dial, stack ; 7. 6 
stoke(n, 6-7 stucke, (6 Sc. stukne), 7 stucken, 
7- Btuck. [OE. stician wk. v., f. Teut. root *stik- 
to pierce, be sharp (whence Stick, Stitch sbs.) 
Indogermanic *stig- (: *steig-) found in Gr. orifav 
(:-*stzgy-) to prick, oTiypri, aTiy/xa prick, point 
(see Stigma), L. instlgare to spur on, Instigate ; 
also with nasal infix, in Goth, stigqan to thrust, L. 
-stinguSre to prick (distinguLre to distinguish) ; 
and without initial s in Skr. tip- to be sharp, tigmd 
sharp. The Teut. root chiefly appears in the 
altered form *stek- (fistak- : *stwk-), as in the Com. 
WGer. strong verb *stekan to prick, thrust : see 
Steek v. The formal equivalent of OE. * stician 
(WGer. type *stikojan, *stekcjan, piob. denomina- 
tive) occurs in OHG. stehMn to prick, stab, cut 
the throat of; a parallel formation (WGer. type 
*stikkjan, also prob. denominative) is found as 
(M)Du., (M)LG. stikhen to prick, pierce, stab, 
also to embroider (Sw. sticka. Da. stikkc from 
LG.), OHG. siicchen in the same senses (MHG., 
mod.G. sticken to embroider). 

It is impossible accurately to separate the history of this 
originally weak verb from that of the originally strong 
Steek w . 2 The latter was from an eaily period sometimes 
conjugated weak, while on the other hand the stiong in- 
flexions of steek became associated with stick, which, more- 
over, in the 16th c. formed a new strong pa. t. and pa. pple. 
stuck (cf. dig, dug). It is therefore often doubtful to which 
verb forms like stack, stoken, should be referred. Further, 
in some noithern dialects the ME. stike is normally repre- 
sented by steke, and therefore coincides (at least graphically) 
with Steek z /. 2 The wk. form sticked remained in somewhat 
common use until the 17th c., and still survives (in certain 
senses) in Sc. and various dialects (see Eng. Dial. Diet.).] 

I. To pietce, thrust. 

1 . traits. To stab, pierce, or transfix with a thrust 
of a spear, sword, knife, or other sharp instrument ; 
to kill by this means, more explicitly to stick to 
death. Also refi. Not now in dignified use. 

a 900 0 . E, Martyrol. 15 Nov. 206 pa he |?aet nolde, pa 
stycodon hig hyne myd hyra sperum. a 900 tr. Baida’s Hist. 
1. x. [xiin] (1890) 48 Betwih him twam we pus tweofealdne 
deaS prowiaU, ooSe sticode beoS o35e on sac adrnneene. 
CIZ05 Lay. 20659 Heo..stikeden & slojen al pat heo neh 
comen. Ibid. 20962 Alle pa gode wiues heo stikeden mid 
cnifes. a 1300 Cursor M. 21x24 Men sais he stiked was wit 
suord. CX330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 3527 Sypen 
wip swerd & knyf pey met j Ilk oper on ran ilk oper to styke. 
13., Will. Palerne 3818 Many a stef stede [was] stiked pere 
to dethe. 1387 Trevisa Iligden (Rolls) IV. 471 He or- 
deyned him . . to caccbe flyes, and styke hem wip a scharp 
poyntel. 1395 Hylton Scala Perf. ( W. de \V. 1494) x. xxxv, 
The shaipe spere that stykked hym to the hert._ 1422 
Yonce tr. Secreta Secret. 153 Whan be apercewid that 
scappe he ne myght, be raane to a stake mid hym Stickyd 
throw the body. 1529 Rastell Pastyme, Brit. Hist. (x8n) 
285 The moost comyn tale was that he [Hen. VI] was stycked 
wi th a dagger, by y® handes of Rycharde, duke of Gloucester. 
x5SS Olde Antichrist 90 b, He was taken and sticked to 
deathe. 16x5 Sylvester Job Triumph, u. 3x9 With Yipeis’ 
tongues hee shall be deadly stuck. x6xo Drayton Ballad 
Agtncoiirt 72 Like a Storme suddenly, The English Archeiy 
Stuck the French Horses. 1705 Vanbrugh Con fed, iv. 1. 
G 4b, If I had let him stick himself, I shou’d have been 
envy’d by all the great Ladles in the Town. 1832 Examiner 
98/x Weie he to draw his bayonet and stick the brawler. 
1842 Borrow Bible in Spain xxvi, If I had my knife here I 
would stick him. 

fig., <*1300 Cursor M. 1x370 pin aghen hert Asoifulsueid 
sal stik ouerthuert. Ibid. 24100 On mi soru mai be nan end, 
It stikes me sua strang. 1600. Shaks. A.Y.L. i. ii 254 My 
Fathers rough and enuious disposition Sticks me at heart. 
x6o6 -—Tr. <$• Cr, hi. ii. 202 Yea, let them say, to sticke the 
heart of falsehood, As false as Cressid. 

absol, 1530 Tindale Expos. Matt, v.-vii. (? 1550) 09 b, The 
setybes and pharyseyes had thruste vp the swerde of the 
woide of God into a scabard. .that it coulde neither sticke 
nor cutte. 1822 Shelley Faust ii. 172 [Chorus of Witches ] 
Stick with the prong, and scratch with the broom. 

b. Of a horned animal: To pierce with the 
tusks, to impale with the horns ; to gore. Also 
absol. Now dial. 
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C893 Alfred Ores. iv. i. § 5 pa, si)i]>an he irre waes & 
gewundod, he.. pa opre elpendas sticade & gremede. c 1890 
W. G. Lyttle Adv. Robin Gordon, Robin's Read . II. iB 
JE.D.D.) Tell't hir about the goat neer slickin’ her. 

c. To kill (an animal, esp. a pig) by thrusting 
a knife into its throat. Also transf. 

13.. Pol. Songs (Camden) 190 Hue ley3en y the stretes 
y-styked ase swyn. 1470-85 Malory Arthur vn. v. aso 
Hym bysemeth better to stycke a swyne than to sytte afore 
a damoysel of hyhe parage. 159X Shaks. Two Gent. 1. i. 
108. 1594 Lyly Mother Bombie v. iii, I had tliought they 
had beene sticking of pigs, I lieaid such a squeaking. 1616 
R. C. Times Whistle 11. (1871) 25 For till thou lookest soe 
big, Thou never yet durst see a sillie pig Stucke to the heart, 
1884 Tennyson Bechet 1, iii, By God’s death, thou shalt 
stick him like a calf I 

d. Sport. To spear (a salmon). 7b stick a pig 
(in India): to hunt the wild boar with a spear. 
(Cf. Pigsticking, etc.) 

1820 Scott Monast. Introd. Ep., I have seen the funda- 
tions [of the old drawbridge] when we were sticking saumon. 
1848 Thackeray Van. Fair lxiii, He wrote off to Chutney 
, that he was going to .show his friend,. how to stick a pig 
in the Indian fashion. 1891 1 Lwcas Malut ’ Wages of Sin 
n. II, He had regarded India as an awfully jolly place where 
you shot tigers and stuck pigs and played polo. 

e. To make holes in (something) with a pointed 
instrument, rare. 

1769 Mrs. Rafihld Eng. Housekpr. (1805) 102 Stick your 
neck [of mutton] all over in little holes with a sharp penknife. 

2. To thrust (a dagger, a spear, a pointed instru- 
ment) in, into , through. 

c X386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 707 Loue hath his firy dart so 
brennyngly Ystiked thuigh mytrewe careful heite. 1569 
Underdown Ovid's Invect. Ibis Lj, And that a shafte stoke 
in thy heart, may take thy life away. 1596 Shaks. March. 
V. hi. i. 115 Thou stick'st a dagger in me. 1607 Chapman 
Pussy d A minus v. iii. 61 Or thou great Prince of shades 
where ncuer sunne Stickes his far-darted beanies. 16x5 
G. Sanoys Trent. 1.7 The Biide-groomeemring the Church, 
sticks his dagger in the dooie. 187a A, S. Packard Guide 
Study Insects (ed. 3) 428 The pin should be stuck through 
the light elytron. 

fig. <1x400 Minor Poems fr, Vernon MS. xliii. 254 And 
pat loue mote also faste In-to myn herte slykyd be, As 
was pe spere in-to pin hei te. 

f b. To stick the point : to prove conclusively. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. 268 This Quaternion of Sub- 
scribers, have stick’n the point dead with me that all antient 
English Monks were Benedictines. 

C. To stick one’s eyes in : to subject to a piercing 
gaze. Sc. and dial. 

1456 Sir G. Hay Gov. Princes NVks. (S.T.S.) II. no Scho 
stykkit hir eyne in a man as scho wald.throu luknnd perse 
him with her sycht. 1898 S. MacManus Bend of Road 218 
Masther Whonskey is siltin'.. with his eyes stuck in poor 
Mary as if lie wanted to oveilook her. 

d. indirect passive. 

1869 Tozer IJig/tl. Turkey II. 16 A huge lump, .which he 
carried over his shoulder, stuck through witli a pole. 

3. To thrust, push forward, protrude (one’s head, 
hand, etc.) in, into, over something. Also with out. 

1627 May Lucan vi. Lab, She.. from their orbes doth 
teare His congeal'd eyes, and stickes her knuclcs there. 
2713 Blrkeley Guardian No. 39 P 2 Prejudice in the figure 
of a woman standing . . with her eyes close shut, and her fore- 
fingers stuck in her ears. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge viii, 

A number of joyous faces were stuck over the hammock 
cloths leconnoitiiug us. 1892 Phatogr. Ann. II. 43 Stick 
the ends of your fingers in this, and then lightly go over the 
glass. _ 1893 Stevenson Catriona ii, And that’s what makes 
me think so much of ye— you that’s no Stewait — to stick 
your head so deep in Stewart business. 1907 Li: Fanu 
Dragon Volant i, A lean old gentleman. .stuck his head 
out of the window, 1914 A. Bennett Price of Love 207 
She belonged to the middle class. .the class that sticks its 
chin out and gets things done. 

b. intr. To project, protrude. Now only const. 
from , out of. Cf. stick out, 32 a. 

1580 Blunoevile Curing Horses Dis. cxiii. 52 b, Thrust 
in one of the pinnes from aboue do wnewnrd, so as both ends 
may equallie sticke without the skin. _ 1837 Carlyle hr. 
Rev. II. in, v, Or what is this that sticks visible Horn the 
lapelle of Chevalier de Court ? x886 S tevenson Kidnapped 
xv, I saw a steel butt of a pistol sticking from under the flap 
of his coat-pocket. 

II. T o remain fixed. 

4. intr. Of a pointed instrument: To remain 
with its point imbedded ; to be fixed by piercing. 
Moie explicitly to stick fast if still), 

c 1000 ASlfric pudges iii. 23 He forlet ba Pat swurd stician 
on him. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 23 Hu met pe ieche pe lechnien 
pa h wile pet iren sticat in | iue wunde. c 1290 St. Edmund 
47 in 5 . Eng, Leg. 298 pe Arewene stikeden on him ful picke. 
X470-85 Malory A rthur t. iii 40 Theryn stack a fayre swerd 
naked by the poynt. 1483 Caxton Golden Leg, 173/3 His 
staffesptange out of hys nonde. .and..styked faste in the 
ertlie. 1523 Berners Froiss. (1812) I. ccclxxiv. 621 The 
spere brake, and the tronehion stacke styll in the squieis 
necke. X538 in Lett. Suppress. Monasteries (Camden) 198 
Sum [of them] feytynge so that the knyffe hathe stoken in 
the bone. 1593 Shaks. Liter. 317 By the light he spies , 
Lucrecias gloue, wherein her needle sticks, c 1622 Ford etc. 1 
Witch Edmonton 11. i. (1658) 19 A Burbolt, which sticks at j 
this hour up to the Feathers in my heart. X867 Morris 
jason iv. 316 Bleeding from arm and back Wherein two 
huntsmen's arrows lightly stack. 1884 W. C. Smith Kildros - 
tan 36 Where the joints are there the ariow sticks, 
fig. _ a 1225 Ancr. R. 60 Brest heo scheot pe earewen of pe 
liht eien, pat fleoS lichtliche uorff, & stikeff ifle heorte. 
c 1386 Chaucer Doctor's T. 2x1 Vpon hir humble face he gan 
hiliolde, With fadres pitee stikynge thurgh his heite. i6ax 
T. Williamson tr. Gout art's Wise Vieiltard 154 When hee 
[the infernall serpent] fiist bit and stung our first mother 
Eue, leauing fast sticking in vs the sting of sinne. x8$x 


Kingsley Mi sc. (1859) I. 366 Phrases., which stick, like 
barbed arrows, in the memory of every reader. 

f b. To be fastened (in something) by having 
its end thrust or driven in. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sir Thopas 196 Vp on his Creest Pie bar 
a tour And ther Inne stiked a lilio fiour. 1515 Barclay 
Egloges 1. Argt., In the side of his felte there stacke a spone 
of tree 1595 Shaks. John u. 317 There stucke no plume in 
any English Crest, Tnat is remoued by a staffe of France. 
j*5. Of things: To be fastened in position; to 
be fixed in or as in a socket; to be attached. Obs. 

c 888 AIlfreu Boeth. xxxix. § 7 Swa swa pa spacan sticinff 
offer ende on pasre felxe ojier on pic re nafe. X3. . E. E. 
A Hit. P. B. 1x86 0 pene. quod I.. If hit be ueiay & soth 
sermoun, pat bou so stykes in garlande gay, [etc.]. X340 
Hampoi.e Pr. Cause. 7633 Seven planetes er oboven us ; . . pai 
styk noght fast, als smale sternes dose. X470-85 Malory 
Arthur \ 11. xxii. 248 Dame Lynet. .enoynted it.. there as it 
was smyten of, and in the same wyse sire dyd to the other 
parte there as the hede stak. And thenne she sette it to 
gyders and it stak as fast ns euer it did. 1567 Golding 
Ovids Met. 111. 39 Three stilting tongues, three lowes of 
teeth within his head did sticke. 1x586 Chess Pembroke 
Ps. cxiii. r Lord, thou,.knowst each path wheie stick the 
toyls of danger. 1665 Bunvan Holy Citie 173 We shall 
stick like Pearls in the Crowns of the twelve Apostles. 1673 
Grew Aunt, PI. vl iv. § 9 The particles .. of Salt stick in 
them, as the Spokes do in the Iiub of a Wheel, or as the 
Quills in the Skin of a Porcupine. 

b. In plmiscs with full, close , expressive of 
crowding to the utmost. [Cf. G. sleeken.’] 
c 1400 Brut cv. 107 pai.. made Aichires to him shote with 
Arwes, til pat his body stickede alse ful of Arwes ns an 
liiichonc is ful of prickes. 1776 G. Semple Building in 
Water 9 Make . a solid Foundation . . of Piles . . di iven m as 
close together ns ever they can stick. <889 1 It. Bo u> re- 
wood ’ Robbery under Arms xxviii, She.. was.. as full of 
fun and games ns she could stick. 

6 . Chiefly of. persons : To continue or remain 
persistently in a place. Now only colloq. 

c888 ASlered Boeth. iv, SticinS gehydde beorhte ciafftas. 
a 1225 Ancr, R. 214 pe 3iure glutun is pes feondes manciple. 
Uor he stikeff euer ibe celere, offer iffe kuchene. c 1290 
Mijhct 782 in S. Eng. Leg. 322 pulke [soul] pat halt ane 
Mnnnes lij f and stikes in pc heorte. 1537 Original of Sectcs 
2 So agayn may one lie out of y® woilu w* his bodv, & styck 
myddes in y° world w * his harte. 1577 tr. Bnllingcr's Decades 
1. viii. (1392) 68/2 Our Lord died, .out hee taried not, nor yet 
stack faste nmonge the deed. 1638 W. Haig in J. Russell 
Haigs viii. {1881) 219 The longer I stick here the more I con- 
sume myself in expense. 1844 Lillywhitt's Handbk. Cricket 
x8 Whenever you find two batsmen stickingat their wickets. . 
try a change [of bowling]. 1876 Hardy Ethclberta xxviii, 
I'll stick wheie I am, for here I am safe as to food and 
shelter. 1882 E. A. Freeman Let. x8 Apr. (MS.) There I 
should like to stick. 

b. fig. (Sometimes with mixture of sense 4 ; cf. 
also sense 8 .) Of feelings, thoughts, etc. : To re- 
main permanently in the mind. 

a X300 Cursor M. 26927 [The soul cannot be healed of sin] 
To-quils it stikand es par-in. 1303 R. Brunnb Nandi. Synne 
5166 No make no sorowe, ne myslyke, pat wanhope In byn 
herte styke. c 1430 Chev. Assigns 241 That [saying] styked 
styffe in here brestes pat wolde pe qwene brenne. X535 
Starkey Let. 15 Feb., in England (1878) p. xiv, Yf euer any 
of thes..dow styke in your memory & mynd, I besech you 
let Lhes few wordy*.. be put in the nombur of them. 1606 
Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. 1. v, 41 A lex. His speech stickes in my 
heart. Clco. Mine eare must plucke it thence. x666 Pepys 
Diary 17 Aug., It sticks in the memory of most meiclmnts 
how the late King. . was persuaded in a strait. , to seize upoa 
the money in the Tower. X74X Watts Improv. Mind 1. xvii, 
(1801) 143 And a hundred proverbial sentences.. are formed 
into rhyme or a verse, whereby they are made to stick upon 
the memory. 1891 Meredith One of our Comr. xxviii, But 
again, * the meaning of it past date,' stuck in her memory. 

f 0 . To linger, dwell on a point in discourse. 
Const, in, upon, Obs. 

*547 J. Harrison Exhort. Scottes 218 In which point I 
will not muche stycke. 1586 W. Webbk Eng. Poeirie (Arb.) 
91 Therefore this lost kinde of errour is not to be stucke 
vppon. 1599 Roli.ock Semi. vii. Wks. 1849 I. 380 Then ze 
see heir aue revelation be the Spreit. Mark it, I sail stick 
sum thine on the wordis. a 1646 Bukroughes Exp. Hosea 
vi. 108 That principally which we must stick upon a while, 
which is intended here in the Text most of all. 

+ d. To stop, end one’s discourse. Obs, 

1563 Homilies 11. Rogation Week i. Nnnniiij b, And this 
once pionounced, he stacke not styl at this poynt : but foith- 
with thervpon ioyned to these vvordes. To hym be glory., 
for euer. Amen. 1680 H. More Afocal. Apoc. 310 We are 
never the wiser what Empii e certainly to pitch upon if the 
Angel stick here ; and therefore he holds on. 

+7. Toremain firm, continue steadfast, standjfasf ; 
to be determined to do something; to persist in 
(an opinion, etc.) ; to be persistently engaged upon. 
Obs, Cf. stick to, 26 . 

X447 Shilliitgford Lett. (Camden) xx Apon this mene he 
stiked faste, and thoghte hit was resonable. c 1500 in W. 
Denton Eng, in 15th C. (1888) 319 Bott I meruell grettly 
that ye styke so sore to make thaym to gyffe more then 
othere rnen hase gyffen afore. x5a6 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 8 b, All persones that wyll notDe counseyled. .but 
stycke fast in theyr owne blynde fantasy. 1597 Morley 
Introd. Jifus. x But he still sticking in his opinion, the two 
gentlemen requested mee to examine his reasons. 1607 
Tourneur Rev. Trag, v. i k I 1 b, Could you not stick: see 
what confession doth? cs6 08 Locke Cond. Underst. § 25 
Wks. 1714 HI. 411 If the Matter be knotty, and the Sence 
lies deep, the Mind must stop and buckle to it, and stick 
upon it with Labour and Thought 
b. To keep persistently at. 

1886 G. Allen Maimie's Sake xxii, We've stuck awfully 
close at this thing while we’ve been working at it. 


o. trans. (slang.) To put up with, endure asso- 
ciation with, tolerate (a person). Also to stick it, 
to continue what one is doing without flinching. 

1899 Daily News 26 Oct. 6/6 He got on all right with his 
wife, but he could not 'stick 1 his mother-m-law. 1900 Ibid. 
x Jan. 3/2 They’re big men, and they look as if they can 
‘stick it.' 1905 Macrn. Mag. Nov. t8 Sergeant Chambers 
shouted back, * Go to hell ! ' and to his men he cried, ‘ Stick 
it 1 ' 1907 Ibid. Feb. 320 Dick had pulled out foi home 

because 'he couldn't stick that Mr. Jenkins.' 

8 . intr. Of things : To remain attached or fast- 
ened by adhesion, to adhere, hold, cleave. Const. 
on, to, unto, in. See also stick together, 33 . 

X558 Warde tr. Alexis’ Seer. 21 b, Take the flower, that 
sticketh on the bourdes and wailes of a Mille. i6ox Hol- 
land Pliny xxxv. vi. II. 528 As for Sinopis..That which 
stucke fast unto the rockes, excelleth all the rest. 16x7 
Moryson I tin. 1. 60 Sounding with our plummet, sand of 
Amber stuck thereto. 1679 Moxon Meek. Exerc. ix. 160 
Should the Augure-hole be too wide, the Shank would be 
loose in it, and not stick strong enough in it. 1747 Mrs. 
G lasse Cookeiy ii. 14 Take care they don’t stick to the 
Bottom of the Pan. 1759 R. Brown Compl, Farmer 10 ; First 
wet both the bag and the press to keep the wax fioin stick- 
ing. X855 Browning The Tv ins i, Do 1 oses stick like burrs ? 
1861 Lowell Biglow P. Ser. 11. i. 73 We'll try ye fair, 
ole Grafted-ieg, an’ ef the tar wun't stick, Th' ain’t not a 
juror [etc.], 1868-70 Morris Earthly Par. I. i. 450 But 
when that he Gat hold of it [sc. a stone upon the floor], full 
fast it stack. 

Proveibial. 18x8 Scott Rob Roy xxii!, Hout tout, man 1 
let that flee stick in the when the dirt’s dry it will 

rub out. 191X Concise Oaf. Diet. s. v., If you throw mud 
enough, some of it will stick. 

b. To stick to (occas. in, + by, + on) a person's 
fingers : said fig, of money dishonestly retained. 

1576 [see Teller 2]. 1660 Marq. Worcester in Dircks 
Life xiv. (1863) 229 Nothing hath stuck to my fingeis, in 
OTuer to benefit or self-interest. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias vn. 
xv.(Rtldg.) xr Probably something still stuck by the fingers. 
1826 Lamb Pop. Fallacies ii, Some portions of it [alienated 
Church property] somehow always stuck so fast, that the 
denunciator have been fain to postpone the prophecy, i860 
Motley Netherl. x. II. 87 He was. .a most infamous pecu- 
lator. One-thiid of the money sent by the Queen for the 
soldiers stuck in his fingers. 

e. fig. in various uses. Of a fact, a sa> ing : To 
abide in one’s memory. Of an imputation : To be 
fastened upon a person. Of opinions, feelings, 
habits : To be fixed, not to be shaken off. 

1605 Shaks. Mack v. ii. 17 Now do\s lie fecle HN secret 
Murthers sticking on his hands. 1677 Sir C. Wuiiii: in 
Essex Papers (Camden) II. 140 My Lord Tictisurer has 
cleared himself of those things which seemed to slick upon 
him ill 1 elation to the excise. 1751 Chesieri. Lett, icixx, 
It is commonly said, .that ridicule is this best test of truth; 
for that it will not stick wheie it is not just. 1820 Sloti- 
Monast. Answ. Introd. Ep., For Mad luff’s peculiarity 
sticks to your whole race. 1839 Longs. Life (1891) 1 . 331, 1 
quote him [Horace]; because his pi rases stick. 1845 Ford 
Handbk. Spain 1.39 A bad charactei sticks to a country as 
well as to an individual. 1857 W. Collins Dead Scent vi. 
i, The same fear that she lmd all the way fiom this house, 
still sticks to her. 

f 0 . To be joined as an appendage to. Obs . 

1631 Widdowes Nat, Philos. 61 The Stomacke is a part 
like perchment, sticking to the throat. 1650 Howell 
Gtrajfi's Rev, Napless. 25 The Vice- King,. remov'd himself 
. . to castelnuovo, which sticks to the Royall Palace, there 
being a bridge to passe between. 

10. Of a living creature : To cling to, on, upon. 
To stick on, to (a horse), to keep one’s seat on. 

1506 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot . I. 62 The hail 
pepfe..saw.,mony thousandis of sik lytle foules stiking to 
the schip. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 2 [The flea’sj feet 
are slit into claws or talons, that he might the better stick 
to what he lights upon. X706 E, Ward Wooden Woild 
Diss, (1708) 54 He hoists himself. .upon.. a Horse, and 
sticks as close to him with his Thighs, as if he were got 
cross a Yard-Arm. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VTI, 
310 The,, leeches., stuck to her so close, that the poor ciea- 
ture expired from the quantity of blood which she lost. 
x86r Tennyson Sailor Boy iii, And on thy ribs the limpet 
sticks. 1872 Routledge's Ev. Boy's A nit. 38 ; 2 To learn how 
to stick on a horse's back. i88x A. C. Grant Bush Life 
Qneensld. ix. (1882) 82 He tried his hand at sticking to some 
of the more notorious youngsters [horses]. 
fig. X843 Carlyle Past 4 Pr. 11. iv. 78 Every fresh Jew 
sticking on him like a fresh horse-leecli. 

absol. 1869 Blackmore Loma Doone xi, I should have 
stuck on much longer, sir, if her [a pony’s] sides had not 
been wet, 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton 1 v, His riding was not 
a masterly performance, but at all events he stuck on, 
b. trans. To retain one’s seat on (a horse), 

1844 W.H. Maxwell Scotland iii. (1855) 42, l’il never 
stick him bare-backed. 

11. inlr. To be set fast or entangled in sand, clay, 
mud, mire, and the like ; similaily of a boat, to 
become fixed or gronnded on sand, a rock, etc. j 
more explicitly to stick fast. 

<?888 /Rlfred Boeth. xxxvii. §2 gesibst Jju nu..on hu 
(nostrum horoseaffe J>arn unfteawa 8a yfelwillendan sticiaff 
[I~ quanto in cosno probra volvantur). c 1386 Chaucer 
Man of Law's T. 411 And in the sond hir ship stiked so 
faste That thennes wolde it noght of al a tyde. 15x3 
Douglas /Ends 1. i. 80 Scho with a thuid stikkit on ane 
sebarp roike. 1530 Palsgr, 735/2 , 1 stycke fast in a myer or 
a maresse, tV me arreste. 1590 Acts Pi ivy Council (1899) 
XIX. 406 The Thames is soe shallowe in aiveis places as 
boates and barges doe sticke by .the waie. x6xx Bible Acts 
xxvii. 41 They ranne the sbippe a ground, and the forepart 
stucke fast. 1665 Manley Grotius' Low-C. IVarres 514 
Unpassable Marishes and Moors, which a man no sooner 
treads upon, but he sticks in the Mud and Dirt. 1748 An- 
son’s Voy , in. vii. 354 At length the ship stuck fast in th<j 
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mud. 1815 Scott Guy M. xiii, Mrs. Mac-Candlish’s pos- 
tilion.. said aloud, ‘If he had stuck by the way, I would 
ha\e lent him a heezie. x86o Tvsdall Glac. 1. xxvii. 198 
The carila^e. .h.id stuck in one of the ridges. 

b, In tig. phrases to stick in the /triers, clay, mire 
(now rare or cbs.) : to be involved in difficulties or 
trouble. To stick in the mud : now usually, to 
remain content in a mean or abject condition. 

CX45Q tr. De hnitatione in. xxii. 90 Haue mercy on me oute 
of be clay, bat I stike not jjerin. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. 
Hxreo, They beyng accused of extortion and pillage were 
in tnuche trouble, or stacke in the briars, c 1620 A. Hump. 
Brit. Tongue Ded., Qnhtles 1 stack in this claye, it pleased 
God to bring your Majestie hame to % is.it your aun Ida. 
x898|. .Arch Life xiv. 345 To teach a man to be content to 
stick in the mud is to teach a man to curse himself. 

fo. To be involved in (some nndesirable state 
or condition). Ohs. 

c 1640 H. Bell Luther's Coiloq, Mens. £1652) 309 And 
whoso blameth mee for giving way and yielding so much to 
the Pope at the first, let him consider in what darkness I 
still stuck at that time. t666 Buxyan Grace Abound. § 20 r, 
1 should still he as sticking in the jaws of desperation. 

12 . To become fixed or stationary in or on 
account of some obstruction, to be arrested or 
intercepted. Of a thing made to ran, swing, or slide: 
To become unworkable, to jam. 

1531 Set. Pleas Crt. Admiralty (Selden Soc.) I. 38 It 
chaunced his nett to styck or fasten in the bend or knot of 
a cable. 1707 E. Smith Phatdra $ Hip pel. 1. 1 , My Blood 
runs backward, and my fault'ring Tongue Sticks at the 
Sound. 183a Seidel Organ 46 One of the keys in the 
pedal sticks, moving neither up uor down. 1855 Tennyson 
Brook 85 The gate, Half-parted from a weak and scolding 
hinge, Stuck. 1886 C. H. Fagge's Princ. Med. 1 . 31 A strip 
of flannel had got between the drawer and its frame, and 
had made the drawer stick. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 
352 If. .an embolus sticks in the vertebral, the basilar artery 
may become gradually thrombosed and blocked. 

Jig. 184a D. Rogers N annum 24 Let us not wonder that 
our praiers sticke in their ascent, 
b. Of food, etc. : To lodge (in the throat). 

To stick in. one's gizzard, stomach (fig.): see the sbs. 

1553 T. Wilson A’ het. 117b, An other speakes in his throte, 
as though a good Ale crumme stacke fast. 1727 JDorring- 
ton Philip Quart l (1816) 16 A phlegm sticking in my throat, 
I happened to hem pretty loud. 1825 T. Hook Sayings 
Ser. 11. Passion <£ Princ. x. III. 195 ‘How's your throat, 
child J'..‘ Oh, quite well, Pa,.. it was a bit of the rind of 
the chaese that stuck *. 189s P. Hemingway Out of £gypt 
1. ii. 12 He. .saw a plate of macaroni for his sapper. He 
tried to eat some, but it stuck in his throat. 

O. Of words, To stick in one's throat, + teeth : 

‘ to resist emission 1 (J.). 

rfoj Shaks. Mach. it. ii. 33 Amen stuck in my throat. 

Hall Contempt, N. T.iv.xxLaxp How this suit sticks 
in ner teeth; and dare not freely come forth. 182a Scott 
Nigel xiv, ‘ My lord,' — said Richie, and then stopped to 
cough and hem, as if what he had to say stuck somewhat 
in his throat. 

d. Of a weather-glass, the wind: To remain 
without fluctuation or variation. 

l^. Of a matter : To be at a stand, to suffer delay 
or hindrance. Const, at, in, on, upon. 

1530 Palsgx. 733/a It stycketh, as a inater stycketh and 

? [othe nat forward, it Gent. The inater stycketh nat in me, 
a watiere ue treat pas a may. 1337 Latimer Let. Cram- 
melt in Serm. Sf Rem. (1845) 383 As touching your request 
concerning your friend,,. it shall not stick on my behalf. 
*6*9 Wotton in Eng. <5- Germ. (Camden) 50 , 1 Unde. . a good 
disposing there,.. but I doubte it will sticke upon who 
shall beginne. 1676 Earl Anglesey in Essex Papers (Cam- 
den) II. 84 Our King hath the French promises the general! 
peace shall not stick for want of the surrender [of Sicily). 
* 7°3 Barrett Analecta 30 May not this excite and en- 
courage thee to set about the Work, to consider how the 
Lord is beforehand with thee, that the Work is not like to 
stick at him. 0x715 Burnet Own Time iv. (1724) I. 629 
A rich widow . . hearing at what his designs stuck, , . furnished 
him with ten thousand pounds. 1893 Stevenson Catriona 
Hi, * I believe I could indicate in two words where the thing 
sacks , said I. 

t». Of a person or thing: To remain in a sta- 
tionary condition, to be unable to make progress. 
Of a commodity etc. : Not to 'go off’, to remain 
unsold (cf, Sticke a 3 b). 

*84* Nicholas P apers (Camden) 46 We stick wher we were 
for officers, ye King uppon his declaration and y» Parlement 
uppon ther two propositions made to him. 1687 Miege Fr. 
Dict.\\. s. v., His mind sticks betwixt Hope and Fear. 
*7*9 Swift Poems, Soldier # Scholar 3 This Hamilton’s 
Hawn, while it sticks on my Hand, I lose by the House, 
what I get by the Land. 1741 Warburton Div. Legat. iv. 
v. II. 209 And there they [the contending parties] must have 
stuck, till Famine and Desertion had ended the Quarrel. 
*87* Bacehot Physics * Pol (1876) 158 How then did any 
civilisation become unfixed? No doubt most civilisations 
stuck where they first were; no doubt we see now why 
stagnation is the rule of the world, and why progress is the 
very rare exception. 

t c. Of a person or his thoughts : To rest in 
some intermediate or subsidiary object. Ohs. 

*534 Frymer E,Teache vs deare father not to styck, steye, 
or ground our selues in our good workes or deseruynges, 
but to gyue & suhmitte our selfe . . to thyn infynyte . . mercy, 
1379 Fulke Heskius' Part 53 Ye lewes so sticked in the 
ligure, that they considered not the tiling signified, a 1628 
Preston New Covt.jih 30) 386 The Jewes.. could not see 
unnst tumselfe, the inward brotqises, but stucke in the out. 
waid barke and rinde of Ceremonies. 1690 Locke Hum 
Nnd. iv. vih. § 13 Where-ever the distinct Idea any Words 
stand for, is not known., there our Thoughts stick wholly in 
V* nd arc . a,1 ' e , t0 attain no real Truth or Falshood, 
+*• To be in difficulty or trouble; to stop 01 


stand in a state of perplexity ; to be embarrassed, 
puzzled, or nonplussed. 

*577 tr. BuUinger's Decades 1, x. 94/1 It is requisite that 
we.firste shewe who it is that is our neighbour, touching 
whiche I see some men to doubt and sticke vncertainely 
[ L. adtiuhitare .5 hartre ancipites\. 1609 Holland Amui. 
Marcell. xv. iv. 36 Who having read the same, sticking and 
doubting a good while what this should meane . . returneth 
the.. missives. 1877 Locke in P. King Life (1830)11.164 
But when we begin to think of., the beginning of either, our 
understanding sticks and boggles, and knows not which way 
to turn. 1730 T. Bosion Mem. xii. 433 Sitting down to my 
studies on Friday, the Lord withdrew and 1 stuck. 1741 
Watts Improv. Mind 1. xri (1801) 126 If the chain of conse- 
quences be a little prolix, here they stick and are confounded. 

b. To be unable to proceed in narration or 
speech, through lapse of memory or embarrassment. 

1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 74 He stuck fast continu- 
ally in the midst of his verse, and could goe no farther. 
1612 Brinslv Lud. Lit. 258 If those, .haue their notes lying 
open before them, to cast their eye vpon them here or there 
where they sticke. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. (1859) 170 
He always stuck in the middle, everybody recollecting tne 
latter part excepting himself. 1823 Scott Quentin D. 
xxxvii, He was only able to pronounce the words, ‘ Saun- 
ders Souplejaw ’—and then stuck fast. 

15. To hesitate, scruple, be reluctant or unwilling. 
Const, to (do something). Only with negative. 
(Now rare.) 

1332 G. Hervet tr, Xenophon's Tr. Households 6r For 
marchant men .wyU not stycke for dauneer to passe any 
see what so eaer it be. 1^73 Gammer Gur ton v. ii. 165 
Yea, but he that made one lie about your cock-stealing, Wtl 
not sticke to make another. 1583 Stubbes A nat. Abus. it. 
93 Some will not sticke ^to sell you siluer gilt for gold. 16x3 
Shaks. Hen. VIII, it, ii. 127 They will not sticke to say, 
you enuide him. 1648 T. Beaumont Psyche xx. xcvii, 
Though I be Queen, 1 stick not to submit. 17x2 Addison 
Spectator No. 451 1* 6, 1. .have not stuck to rank them with 
the Murderer and Assassin. 1827 De Quincby Murder 
Wks, 1834 IV. 4, 1 do not stick to assert, that any man who 
deals in murder, must have very incorrect ways of thinking. 
+ b. To be grudging or stingy. Const.j&n Obs. 

*533 Pardoner 4- Friar B iij, Fye on couetise, sticke nat 
for a peny. 1573 Baret Alv. S. 761 They will sticke for no 
labour, ncque parcetur labori. 1623 Massinger New IVay 
i. i, Tapwell. True, but they, .had a gift to pay for what 
they call’d for, And stucke not like your mastership. 

18. Of a workman : To refuse to continue work- 
ing, to strike. local. 

1831 Green well Coal-trade Terms, Northumb. $Durh. 
52 Stick, to cease work, in order to obtain an increase, or 
prevent a reduction of wages, &c. 

1H. To fix, cause to adhere. 

17. trims. To fasten (a thing) in position by 
thrusting in its point. 

cxago I Violston 180 in S. Eng, Leg. 76 He wende forth.. 
And nam J»e croce wel mildehche }>are he stikede hire er so 
faste. c 139* Chaucer Astrot 11. § 38 In centre of the 
compas stike an euene pyn or a whir vp.riht. c i^oPallnd. 
on Hush. xii. 336 Ther Cannes styke; on hem sarmentis 
plie. 1391 Shaks. Two Gent. 11. vii. 56 Vnlesse you haue 
a cod-peece to stick pins on. 1617 Moryson Itin 1. 186 
C!oth v wherein I sticked needles. 1731 Miller Gard. Diet. 
s.v. Pisum 6 M2/2 You should stick some rough Boughs, 
or brush Wood, into the Ground close to the Peas, for them 
to ramp upon. 174a Luoni Palladio’s Archit. I. 85 Having 
by Engines stuck these pieces in the bottom of the River. 

« *75fi Eliza Haywood New Pies. (1771) 127 Then stick a 
skewer into it. 2842 Loudon SuburbanHoi t. 374 Stick a nai l 
in the wall in the centre. 1907 J. A. Hodges Elern. Photogr. 
(ed. 6) 113 Stick the iron shoes [of a tripod] well into three 
good bungs. 

fig. 1640 Fuller Joseph's Coat etc. 95 The wicked, .have 
pnely a superficial! hold in grace, rather sticked than rooted 
in it. 

b- To secure (a thing) by thrusting the and of 
it in, into, behind , through (a receptacle). 

1684 Butler Hud. 11. i. 774 Quoth she, I grieve to see 
ycmr.Leg Stuck in a hole here like a Peg. x8x8 Scott Rob 
Roy 11, A habit of sticking his pen behind his ear before he 
spoke. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola 11. xxii, A man.. who had 
a small hatchet stuck in his belt. 1869 Trollope He knew 
etc. xxv, He was sitting, with a short, black pipe stuck into 
his mouth. 

C. To fasten by transfixion to. 

. *535 Coverdale x Sam. xviii. xx And Saul had a iauelynge 
in his hande, and cast it, and thoughte ; I wyll stycke Dautd 
fast to the wall, 
d. To fix on a point. 

« : *3*o Sir Beues 828 And )>e bor is heued of smot. And on 
a tronsoun of is spere bat heued a stikede for to here. 1377 
Hanmek,- 4 hc. Eccl. Hist, vw, xxvi. 165 He commaunded 
..their right eyes to be stickt on the point of a bodkine, 
the apple, eye lidde and all, to be quite digged out. 1306 
Dalrymfle tr. Leslies Hist , Scot. I. v, 273 In this Battel 
is Alpin takne;..heidet; stukne on a stake and borne to 
Camelodun his held. *670 Dryden Tyr. Love in. i, 28 It 
first shall pierce my heart : We will be stuck together on 
nisdart. X 7SS Johnson, To Stick,, .2 To fix upon a pointed 
body. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. (ed. 2) 106 Their heads were 
stuck upon spears, and led the procession. 

. ?• To set (an entomological specimen) by trans- 
fixing (it) with a pin. 

se*c 8 UhS™ LUe * Leii ' L l8z ’ 1 bave not stuck a " in- 

18. gen. To fasten in position ; also in weaker 
sense, to place, set, put. Now chiefly, to place 
obtrusively, inappropriately, or irregularly. Also 
with aavs. } d&wn , on , etc. 

. ; * 3 ;- E ' A mt. P. B. iji7 Byndez byhynde,..bobe two 
hint l ndez ' ® tlk iS 11 . stlfly in stokez - Ibid. B, 383 By. 
penk j»e sum-tyme, Whejaer he bat stykked vche a stare in 
VChe steppe yje, Jif (etc.). C , 4? o Pilgr. LyfM%Xll 


xcviii. (1869) 53 Lady, quod j. seyth me.. of these belles., 
why lhei ben thus tacched and stiked in the skrippe. 1331 
Tindale Exp. 1 John (1537) 30 Lyghtes were stycked 
before theyr memorials. *346 J. Heywood Prov. 1. xi. (1867) 
35 As dyd the pure penitent that stale a goose And stack 
downe a fether. 1378 Lyth Dodoens vi. xxix. 696 Some 
hold, that the branches or bowes of Rhamnus stlckte at 
mens dores and windowes, do driue away Sorcerie. 1588 
Shaks. L.L. L. hi. 199 A whitly wanton,. .With two pitch 
baL stucke in her face for eyes. 1658 Bromhall 'I real. 
Specters 1. 70 As though she.. were sticked in the bottom 
of a River to be drowned. 1697 Dryden AEncis Ded. (e) 4 b, 
The Additions, I also hope, are easily deduc’d from Virgil’s 
Sense. They will seem, .not stuck into him, but growing 
out of him. 18x9 Shelley Oed. Tyr, 1. i.301 Sticking cauli. 
flowers Between the ears of the old ones. 1823 Scott Qiten - 
tin D. xxviii, Trois-Eschelles stuck a toich against the wail 
to give them light. *873 Helps Soc. Press, i. 5 Now let him 
make gtand that commonplace word.. by sticking that 
forcible article before it with a capital letter. 1909 A N. 
Lyons Sixpenny Pieces ii, 19 Do you mind just putting a 
match to the gas stove and sticking a kettle on ? 

b. To fasten as an adornment or gamisbing. 
Also with advs., as about, on, ttp. 

c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 1. 3r, & styke )> er - on Clowis, 
Maces, & Quybibis. *39* A. W. Bk. Cookrye 25 b, When 
you serue him [a pheasant] in, stick one of his fethers vpon 
bis brest. 1648 Gage Westlnd. xii. 33 Many devout persons 
came and sticked in the dowy Image pretious stones. 1665 
Sir T. Herbert Tran. (1677) 126 Hung it was. .with threads 
tripartite.. and some Cyprus-branches stuck about. 1769 
Mrs. Raffald Housekpr. (1778) 291 Stick curled parsley 

in it. 1834 Dickens .W. Box, Steam Excurs., Planting im- 
mense bright bows on every part of a smart capon which it 
was possible to stick one. *830 Lowell Unhappy Mr-. Knott 
56 [A house] With Lord-knows-whats of round and square 
Stuck on at random everywhere. 

c. Joinery. To work (moulding, a bead) with 
a plane fashioned for that purpose. Cf. Strike v. 

1769 Falconer^ Diet. Marine (i78o\ Rails , are narrow 
planks.. upon which there is a moulding stuck. 1833 Lou- 
don Eitcycl. A rchit. § 983 The sashes to be 1 inch and three, 
quarters, stuck (worked) with astragal and hollow. 1842 
Gw ilt A rchit. §2105 Mouldings, .are generally wrought by 
hand ; but when a plane is formed for them they are said 
to be stuck, and the operation is called sticking. Ibid. 
§ 2x06 When a bead is stuck on the edge of a piece of stuff 
..the edge is said to be headed.. .The beads, .are sometimes 
stuck double and triple, xaoa R. Sturgis Diet . Archit. fe 
Build., Stick, to run, strixe, or shape with a moulding 
plane; by extension, to shape,.. by the moulding mill. 

19. To set (a surface) with, to furnish or adorn 
with on the surface, to cover or strew with. Also 
with advs., as about, over, f till. 

c 1300 Seyn Julian (1872) 142 A 1 were J>e velion [of the 
wheel] aboute; wib rasours istiked faste. *397 Beard 
Theatre God's Judgem. (1612) 234 Who.. put him into a 
great Pipe stickt full of long nayles, and then rolled him 
downe. x6ox Shaks. Twel. N. 11. iv. 56 My shrowd of 
white, stuck all with Ew, O prepare it. 1664 Power Exp. 
Philos. 1. s The Common Fly... Her body is., stuck all over 
with great black Bristles. 1687 Dryden Hind <5- Panther 
n*; 1047 With Garden-Gods, and barking Deities, More 
thick than Ptolomey has stuck the Skies. 1722 Diaper tr. 
Oppian’s Halient. 1. 486 _ Sea-Urchins, who their native 
Armour boast, All stuck with Spikes, prefer the =andy Coast, 
1700 Mtrror 'No. 106 Not a walk but is stuck full of statues. 

Lowell Fitz Adam's Story 48 As these bring home. . 

I heir hat-crowns stuck with bugs of curious make. 1890 
Mrs. Kingscote Tales of Sun x. 125 She made a big ball 
of clay and stuck it over with what rice she had, so as to 
make it look like a_ ball of rice. 1893 Wiltshire Gloss., 
Stick, to decorau with evergreens, &c. ‘We alius sticks 
th Church at Christmas 

b. Cookery. To set with a garnish. 

*530 Palsgr. 735/2 Stycke your shoulder of mouton with 
heroes. 1388 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 634 Ber. A Lemmon. 
Low. Stucke with Cloues. *611 Beaum. & Fl. Knt. Bum - 
mg Pestle v. 1, We will have.. a good piece of beef, stuck 
With Rose-mary. *673 Dryden Ainboyna 1. i, I would not 
let these Enghsh from this Isle have Cloves enough to stick 
-an Orange with. 

e-M 

x So6 Shaks. i Hen. IV, v. ii. 8 Supposition, all our Hues, 
shall be stucke full of eyes. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. Rev. & 
Conclus. 393 It is many times with a fraudulent Designe 
that men stick their corrupt Doctrine with the Cloves of 
other mens Wit. 

20. To canse to adhere ; to fasten, fix, secure (a 
thing) against, on, upon , to (a surface) by means 
of an adhesive, pins, etc. Also said of the adhe- 
sive. Also to stick down. 

.Stick no. bills the usual form of the notice placed on a 
forbidding placards to.be posted upon it. Cf. 
bill-sticker, ■ sticking . 

Troy Bk. 18382 For on her houses thei badde 
stikea Ceitayn signes that wele were knowen, c X440 Promp. 
g am. 475/1 Stykyn, or festyn a thynge to a walle or a noher 
pynge, wha so hyt be, fgo, affigo, glutino. 1633 Walton 
Compl. Angler 11, 49 An honest Alehouse, where we shall 
nna a cleanly room, ..and twenty Ballads stuck about the 
wall. *777 Cavallo Electricity 320 The innermost of these 
tubes has a sp/ral row of small round pieces of tin-foil, stuck 
upon ns outside surface. 1807 Med. Jml. XVII. 356 It 
had bled a drop of Wood, which coagulating, stuck his 
stocking to it. 1820 Shelley Witch of Atlas \xxu\, The 
?r? ou d Wr,te a P explanation full,, .and bid the herald 
»!•// I t. saale against the temple doors. 183* Dickens 
Buj.stickingm Housek. Words 22 Mar. 604/2 The company 
naa a watchman on duty night and day, to prevent us stick- 
ing lulls upon the hoarding. 186a Mrs H. Wood Charmings 
.f P ut “e bank-note in [the letter], wet the gum, and 
stuck it down. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 4 After sticking 
tne preparation on the cover-glass or slides 
b. fig 1 To. fasten (one’s choice, opinion, an im- 
putation, a nickname, dishonour, etc.) on, upon. 
loot Saaks. All's W til v. iii. 45 Admiringly my Liege, 
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at first I stucke my choice ypon her. 1605 B. Jonson Vol- 
pone ill. ii. These imputations me too common, Sir, And 
eas’ly stuck on vertue, when shee’s poore. 1667 Milton 
P. L. ix. 330 His foul esteeme Sticks no dishonor on our 
Fiont, but turns I'oul on himself. 1843 Lovrn Handy 
Andy i, The nickname the neighbours stuck upon him was 
Handy Andy. 

f e. To post up (a notice or document). Obs. 
1796 J. Gutch Wood's Hist. 4- Antiq. Univ. Oxf. II. 164 
Thomas Greenway of that College [Corpus Chiisti] iesign- 
ing his Presidentship, a Citation was stuck for the election 
of another to succeed him. 

+ d. (? Hence,) Of a sheriff : To return (a jury). 
(See Return- v. 16 b. Cf Strike v.) Obs. rare. 

1688 T. Claegi-.s in Gutch Coll. Cur. I, 339 It is sayd the 
Master of the Office will stick the Jury and will name eight 
and foity. 

21. To bring to a stand, render unable to advance 
or retire. Chiefly in passive, colloq. 

1829 Scott Anne ofG.xxx ii, Every man of us was at 
home among the crags, and Charles’s men were stuck among 
them as thou wert. 1891 Morris in Mackail Life (1899) II. 
265 Get Hooper to do the colophon befoi e he goes off, as 
otherwise it might stick us. 1903 West in. Gas. 14 July 12/1 
The way is easy to miss, and the climber may easily find 
himself ‘ stuck ’ on the face of a precipice, 
to. colloq. To pose, nonplus. 

1884 Literary lira II. 158, I knew it all from beginning 
to end ; you could not stick me on the hardest of them. 1893 
Stevenson Catnonn vi, You must not suppose the Govern- 
ment., will ever be stuck for want of evidence. 

22. Sc. To break down in (a speech, song, etc.); 
to fail to cany through (a business, etc.). Also, 
f to cause a breakdown of (a speech). 

1715 Pennecuik Twceddale etc. Poems 34 A comely Body 
ana a Face, Would make a Dominie stick the Grace. 1736 
Wodrow Corr. (1843) HI. 234 Wilson . .said warmly that the 
Commission had betrayed the rights of the Chiistian people. 
This drew a cry upon him to call him to the bar, where he 
was once before., .This slicked his speech. 1782 Sut J. Sin- 
clair Observ. Scot . Dial. 25 To stick any thing; to spoil 
any thing in the execution. 1829 Hogg Sheik. Cal. xxi. II. 
313, 1 disdained to stick the tune, and therefore was obliged 
to carry on in spite of the obstreperous accompaniment. 

23. slang and colloq. a. To cheat (a person) out 
of his money, to cheat or take in in dealing; to 
* saddle ’ with something counterfeit or worthless 
in purchase or exchange. Cf. Strike v. 

1699 E. S — cv Country Genii. Vade M. 36 And so they 
draw him on from one set to another and from little Bets to 
great Ones (till they have stuck him, as they call it). 1843 
Blackw. Mag: LI II. Bi They think it ungentlemanly to 
cheat, or, as they call it, ' stick ’ any of their own set. *848 
Bartlett Diet. At/ter. 333 To take in ; to impose upon ; to 
cheat in trade. ‘ I’m stuck with a counterfeit note ' He 
went to a horse sale, and got stuck with a spavined horse.' 
183* Mavhew Lond. Labour II. 20/r The pawnbrokers have 
been so often 1 stuck’ (taken in) with inferior instruments, 
that it is difficult to pledge even a leally good violin, igoo 
M. II. Haves Among Horses Russia Introd. 19 Has he [a 
horse-dealer] ever stuck you with a wrong one? 

b. To induce to incur an expense or loss; to 
‘let in 'for. 

*893 J. G. Millais Breath fr. Veldt i. 2 [He] publishes 
his work (at his own expense) and sticks his friends for a 
copy. 1913 ‘A. Hope 1 Young Man's Vr. 272, I'm awfully 
sorry I stuck you for such a lot, 

c. To stick it in or on : to make extortionate 
charges. 

1844 Dickens. Martin Chue, xxvii, In short, my good 
fellow, we stick it into B., up hill and down dale, and make 
a devilish comfortable little property out of him. 1833 
Dickens etc. Househ. Words Christm. No. 1/1 How they 
do stick it into parents — particularly hair-cutting, and medi- 
cal attendance. 1837 ‘ Ducange Anglicus ’ Vulgar Tongue 
20 Sticking it on, deceiving or defrauding. 

d. To be stuck on (Q.S. slang) : to have one’s 
mind or fancy set on, to be captivated with. 

1886 American XIII. 14 The latter’s family so ridiculed 
him for having been ‘stuck’ on the capvas that he put it 
away. 1887 F. Francis Tun. Saddle Mocassin 163 Turn 
em on to your range when the grass is green;. .they get 
stuck on it then, and stop there. 

IV. Intransitive uses with prepositions. 

24. Stick at — . 

a. To scruple at ; to hesitate to accept or believe, 
to demur to, take exception to, be deterred by. 
(Chiefly used negatively.) To stick at nothing'. 
to be unscrupulous. Cf. sense 15 . 

*5*5 Am*. Wariiam In Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. in. I. 361 If 
they loved their Prince, they wold not sticke at this demaund. 
*55 ° Bp. Day Ibid. Ser. nt. III. 303, I answered .. that I 
stycked not att the alteiation..of the matter (as stone or 
wode) wherof the Altar was made. *613 Ralegh Prerog. 
Pari, (1628) Ded. (end), It is loue which obeyes, . .which 
gtues, which stickes at nothing. 1691 Conset Pract, Spin : 
Crts, (1700) To Rdr., Such time serving Wretches, as stick 
at no Extortion or Oppression. *737 in lolh Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. App. 1, 486, I shall Never Stick at any ex- 
pence tho’ it puts me into a thousand difficulties. 1741 
Richardson Pamela III. 328 Who, she had too much reason 
to think, would stick at nothing to gain his Ends. 1868 
Freeman Norm. Cong, (1876) II. viii, 174 He stuck at no 
injustice which was needed to carry out his purpose. 1884 
Flor. JVIarryat Under the Lilies xxvii, Such women., 
who do not stick at telling a falsehood, will not hesitate to 
listen at a door. 1890 * R, Boldrewood ’ Col. Reformer 
xxu, A d— d scoundrel, who would stick at nothing in the 
way of villainy, 

b. To be impeded or brought to a stand at (a 
difficulty). Cf. sense 14 . 

. *6ao Middleton Chaste Maid iv. i, He was eight yeeres 
to his Grammer, and stucke horribly gt a foolish place there 
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call’d Asse in presenii. 1688 Bunyan Heavenly Footman 
(18 11) 6 They who will have heaven must not stick at any 
difficulties they meet with, but press, crowd, and thrust 
through all that may stand between heaven and their souls. 
c 1698 Locke Cotid. Underst . § 6 Wks. 1714 111. 397 Sometimes 
they [re. young scholais] will stick a long time at a pa it of 
a Demonstration . . for want of perceiving the Connection, of 
two Ideas. 1773 Monboudo Lang. (1774) I. Pref. 9 This in- 
genious authoi ..had not piosecuted it far, having stuck at 
this difficulty. 

25. Stick by — . 

a. To remain resolutely faithful to (a person) 
as a follower, partisan, or supporter. 

1336 Tindale Luke xix. 48 The hye prestes and the scrybes 
. .coulde nott fynde what to do for all the people stocke by 
hym And gave him audience. 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. 
in. 70 Shal. I thanke thee ■. the knaue will sticke by thee. 
1716 in sot A Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 1. 157 To stick 
to the last extremity by them who were so unanimously en- 
gaged in my cause. 1832 Thackeray Esmond in. x. But 
Swift, .had this merit of a faithful partisan, that he. .stuck by 
Harley bravely in his fall. 

+ D. Of a thing ; To remain with, cling to (a 
person) ; to remain in (a person’s) memory. Obs. 

*533 More A pot. xxxvi. 196 Wythout any greate hurte 
that afterwarde sholde stycke by them. 1628 Prynne Love- 
Lockes 52 This Beautie will sticke by vs, and continue with 
vs for all eternitie 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. 1. 34 The remem- 
brance of which will stick by me as long as I live. 1708 
Pore Let. H. C. 18 Mar. Lett. (173s) 77 At present I am 
satisfy'd to trifle away my Time any Way, rather than let it 
stick by me ; as Shop-keepers are glad to be rid of those 
Goods Letc.]. 1770 C. Jenner Plada Man 1. 1. vii. 42 Norris 
had met with some disappointment which stuck by him. 

e. To keep resolutely to, hold to, be constant 
to (a principle, one’s word). Now rare. 

*646 R. Baillie Lett. Ji nls. (1841) II. 371 We shall be 
honest, and sticke by our Covenant., .Hitherto we have 
stucke by our principles in many great and long tentations. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. iv. iv, He sticks by the Washing- 
ton-formula ; and by that he will stick. 1848 Thackeray 
Van. Fair xx, He knew what a savage, determined man 
Osborne was, and how he stuck by his woid. 1869 Tenny- 
son North. Farmer, New Style xv, Thim's my noiitions, 
Sammy, wheerby I means to stick. 

f <L To keep persistently to, continue at (some 
business or operation). Obs. 

1336 Robinson tr. More's Utopia (Arb.) 139 And therfore 
if the other part sticke so harde by it, that the battel come to 
their handes, it is fought with great slaughter and blodshed. 
1 821 Scott Kenilw. i, On Friday, he stuck by the salt beef 
and cairot, though there were, .good spitchcock'd eels. 1829 
— Anne 0/ G. xiii. Have the peasant-clods., stuck by the 
flask till cock-ctow? 

20. Stick to — , (Also f unto — •,) 

+ a. To cling to for support. Obs. 

1334 Goodly Piymer N vb, They that stycke to the lord 
[Vulg. qui confidant in Domino ] shal neuer stacker. 1538 
Balk God's Promises A iv. Pater ccelestis [to Adam]. Than 
wyll I tell the, what thu shall stycke vnto, Lyfe to recouer. 
1386-7 Q. Euz. in Scoones Four C. Eng. Lett. (18B0) 31 
My stable amitie; from wiche, my deare brother, let no 
sinistar whisperars. .persuade to leave your surest, andstike 
to unstable stales. 

to. To remain resolutely faithful or attached to 
(a person or party), not to desert. Now chiefly 
colloq. 

*535 Coverdale Prov. xviii. 24 A frende..doth a man 
more frendship, and sticketh faster vnto him then a brother. 
1336 Act 28 Hen. VIII, c. 7 § 9 And holly to styck to 
them, as true and faithfull subjcctes ought to doo to their 
regal! rulers. *563 Gresham m Burgon Life (1839) II. 34 
Praying you now (as my trust ys in God and you,) that you 
will stycke unto me. *691 Wood A th. Oxou. II. 680 When 
the Kings Cause declined he stuck close to the said family. 
a 1713 Burnet Own Time n. (1724) I. 200 He promised to 
all the Earl of Midletouns friends that he would stick firm 
to him. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) I. iv. 209 
Under Rolf, Normandy had stuck faithfully to the King, 
1883 ‘Mrs. Alexander’ Valerie's Fait vi, But I should 
have stuck to him through thick and thin. 

+ 0 . To give one’s adhesion to (a doctrine, cause, 
etc.). Obs. 

1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. John xi. 43-8 When they 
had seene so notable a miracle, they beleued y* Jesus was 
Messias, and stacke to his doctrine. 1644 Milton Divorce 
1. (ed.a)4 Many points., likely to remain intricate and hope- 
lesse upon the suppositions commonly stuck to. 1663 Glan- 
vill Def. Van, Dogm. To Albius (a 3), The way to bring 
men to stick to nothing, being confidently to perswade them, 
to swallow all things. 

d. To adhere, keep or hold to (an argument, 
demand, resolve, opinion, bargain, covenant, and 
the like) ; to refuse to renounce or abandon ; to 
persist in. 

1323 Sampson in Ellis Orig Lett. Ser. in. II. 26 Th' Em- 
peror havyng bis enemy in bis liande made the best argument 
that coula be, and to suche argument must he styk if he 
entende to get any thing, 1633 tr. SoreFs Com. Hist. 
Francion m. 67 Being a man that stuck to his resolves, 
it 1688 Bunyan IsraeCsIIope Encour, Wks. {1692) 220/2 The 
Word Redemption, theretoie must be well understood, and 
close stuck to. 17x2 Arbuthnot John Bull iv. vi, Let us 
stick to our point, and we will manage Bull, I’ll warrant ye! 
*822 Hazlot Men <$• Manners Ser. 11. vi. (1869) 135, I like 
a person who knows his own mind and sticks to it. 1887 
LAng Myth, Ritual 4 Relig I. vi. 179 The old men do not 
know... But they stick to it that 'that bed of reeds still 
exists.’ *887 E. A. Freeman in Life and Lett. (1893) II. 
368, 1 stick tight to Gladstone’s best proposal, to clear the 
Irishry out of Westminster, 

e. To refuse to be enticed, led or turned from ; 
to attend unremittingly to (an occupation, course 
of action, work, etc.). 


<2*348 Hall Chron.Hen. VII. 10 The Iryshemen, although 
they foughte hardely and stucke to it valyauntly, yet . . they 
were stryken downe and slayne. 1332 Latimer Serm., 
Septnagesima (1584) 327 b, And theieioie let vs sticke bard 
vnto it, and bee contend to forgoe all the pleasures and riches 
of this world for his sake. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. iv. ii. 10 
Sticke to your Iournall course: the bleach of Customers 
breach of all. 161a Brinsly Liui. Lit. 11 They being nuzled 
vp in play abroad, aie very hardly leclaimed and weaned 
from it, to sticke to their bookes indeede. 1662 H. Newcome 
Diary (Chetham Soc.) 112 Fell to my studdy dn Ecles. xii. 
1, and stucke to it allmost all day. 1720 Mrs. Manley 
Power of Love (1741) IV. 279 She was obliged to stick close 
to her needle, and not stir out of her Chamber. 1821 J. W, 
Croker in C. Papers 3 June (1884) He.. would advise him 
to stick to his law. 1874 Blackie Self-Cult. 76, I never 
knew a man good for anything in the world, who, when he 
got a piece of work to do, did not know how to stick to it. 
1877 1 II. A. Page ’ De Quincy II. xvi. 7 His incapacity to 
stick to work was increased by his nervous dread of putting 
others to inconvenience. 

f. To keep exclusively to (a subject of discourse 
or study, an employment, etc.). Phr. To stick to 
one's text. 

1711 Addison Sped. No. 66 J* 5 The Boy I shall consider 
upon some other Occasion, and at present stick to the Girl. 
1793 Burke Let. Hussey . Corr. (1844) IV. 317 Lord Fitz- 
wilham sticks nobly to his text, and neither abandons his 
cause or his friends. 1880 Sala in lllustr. Lond. News 
4 Dec. 51a Still I stick to my text as regards champagne and 
raid imbibing among the upper classes in Tuikey. 

g. To keep exclusively to the use of (a particular 
article, kind of food or the like). 

*815 Scott Guy M. xxi, I must stick to the flageolet, for 
music is the only one of the fine arts which deigns to ac- 
knowledge me. 1879 F, W. Robinson Coward Consc. 1. 
viii, Thank-you, I'll stick to the daiet. 1907 J. A. Hodges 
Elem. Photogr. (ed. 6) 123 The beginner should select one 
particular make, and stick to it. 

h. To remain by or in (a place, etc.) ; to refuse 
to desert or leave. 

To stick to one's colours : see Colour si. 7 d. To stick to 
one’s guns: see Gun sb. 6 b. 

1609 Holland A mm, Marcell. xxiv. vii. 249 The Persians 
sticking close to their walls, . . assayed to checke. . our deadly 
violence. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. (Globe) 103 The rains came 
on, and made me stick close, to my first Habitation. 1853 
Reade Love me Little I. viii. 231 While she [a boat] floats 
they stick to her. 1898 F. D. How Bp. Walsham How xxii. 
313 He felt that this was an additional reason for sticking to 
nis post. 

i. To follow closely (an original, etc.). 

1348 Udall etc. Erasm. Par. Mark ii. 6-12 The vulgar 
people, .who whyles they stacke harde to the litterall sence 
of Moses la we, were far re from the spirite and true mcning 
thereof. 1612 Brinsly Lud. Lit. 137 The sense & drift of 
the Latine Author is principally to be obserued, and not the 
phrase nor propriety of the tongue, to bee so much sought 
to bee expressed or stucken vnto. 1697 Vanbrugh Ads op 
Pref., For I confess in the Translation, I have not at all 
stuck to the Original. 

j. 'To keep close to (in a pursuit or race), lit. 
and Jig. 

1863 W. C. Baldwin Afr. Hunting ii. 36, I. .singled out 
the hugest bull. Crafty and Billy stuck to him like leeches. 
1865 Carlyle PYedk. Gt . xvui. v, (187a) VII, 189 Our 
hussars stuck to him, chasing him into Ostritz. 1879 H. C. 
Powell Amateur Athletic Anti. 19 Crossley had all his 
work cut out to win, as A. S. Smith . . stuck closely to him all 
the way. 

k. To keep possession of, refuse to part with. 

a 1660 Contemp. Hist, Irel. (Ir. Archseol. Soc.) II. 162 
Major Charles.. did call for Colonell Mooie,bidinge him to 
leade that horse as proper colonell, which he did and left, 
Dungan stikinge onely to one or two troupes. *704 Cibber 
Careless Husb. in, i. 22 Sir Cha. If you keep your Temper 
she’s Undone. L. Mo. Provided she sticks to her Pride, I 
believe I may. 1867 Trollope Chron. Barset xxxvii, She'll 
stick to every shilling of it till she dies. *884 Chr. World 
12 June 442/s A bishop of Antioch, deposed and excommu- 
nicated, chose to stick to the church-buildings. 1888 Bryce 
A /tier. Commw. I. xx. 283 Congress., may request the Pre- 
sident to dismiss him, but if his master stands by him and 
he sticks to his place, nothing more can be done. 

27. Stick with, — . 
t a. To side persistently with. Obs. 

*323 Berners Froiss. (1812) I. clxxxv. 219 And ther he., 
promysed the duke to stycke with hym in good and yuell. 
1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 281 Because thei had taken 
parte and sticked hard with the enemies of Sylla [L. quod 
hostium partibus adheesisseni ]. 


*53°. 

He san , , 

to burne for the name of Christ, & al without charitie.' Wei 
I will not sticke with hym : he may so do [etc.]. *626 B, 
Jonson Staple of N. in. ii, P. Iv. For that I’ll beare the 
charge 1 There's two Pieces. Fit. Come, do not stick with 
the gentleman. 165* Baxt er Inf Bapt. 179, 1 will not stick 
with you for die phrase of Speech, when the thing is the 
same. 

to. To be incredible or unacceptable to. Obs. 
1643 Prynne Sov. Power Parlt. in. 140 Because this ob- 
jection stickes most with many Schollars, . . I shall endeavour 
to give a satisfactory answer to it. 17x9 Waterland Vind. 
Christ’s Div. 216 The principal Thing which stuck, with 
Him [sc. AriusJ, was.. the strict Eternity or Co-eternity of 
the Son. *8*6 Scott Old Mort, Concl., Lady Margaret was 
prevailed on to countenance Morton, although the old 
Covenanter, his father, stuck sorely with her for some time, 
f d. To remain painfully in the memory of. Obs. 
*6a6 Bacon Sylva § 997 The Going away of that, which 
had staid so long, doth yet sticke with mee. *666 Bunyan 
Grace Abound. § 148 And this [fear of eternal damnation] 
Stuck always with me. 

119 
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V. Idiomatic uses with adverbs. 

Many of the intrant uses below serve as more colloquial 
variants of the corresponding phrases of stand, sometimes 
with added notion of persistence, obtrustveness, or the like. 
+ 28 . Stick away, trans. To hide away. Obs. 
*575 Gammer Gurton t. iv. 4 For these and ill luck to- 
gether . .Haue stacke away my deare neele, and robd me of 
my iaye. 

29 . Stick down. (See simple senses and Down 
ado.) f Irons. To fasten byits point ; toplant(a spear, 
stake, etc.) by driving (its point) into the ground. 

158* A. Hall Iliad vu txx His iaueline right he sticketb 
down with words ful curteously. And friendly cheerehe thus 
begins. iSog Skene Reg. Map, Stat. William c. 27. 7 Bot 
that battel! may be swa remitted s that is, quhen they haue 
sticken downe their speresj the defender may grant the 
faulc. i6gi T. H[ale] Ace . *V«w /went. Let. Marlborough 
So If.. the Lord Mayor appoint his Water-Bailiff.. to see a 
Stake stuck down, beyond which the Repairers of the Wharf 
shall not proceed. 

30. Stick in. 

a. trans. To insert ; Sc. to plant (a tree). 

t8*8 Scott Hrt. Midi, viii, Jock, when ye hae naething 
else to do, ye may be aye sticking in a tree. 184a Loudon 
suburban Hart. 341 In orderto point out thestoolsor stocks 
..the stem of every tree may be stuck in within an inch or 
two of its root-stock. 

b. intr. To remain obstinately in (an office, a 
community) ; to refuse to leave, go out, or resign. 

1848 Newman Leas Gain in. iv. 321 If they were [honest], 
then, as the Poseyites are becoming Catholics, so we should 
see old Brownside and his clique becomingUnitariaas. But 
they mean to stick in. 1894 Labouchere in Daily Hews 
at Apr. s/S, I have bad.. a sufficient experience of govern- 
ments to know how they stick in. 

c. Sc. To persevere. 

1887 Annie S. Swan Gates of Eden iv, Yer wark’s honest 
. .an if ye stick in, ye’re bound to dae week 189s W. C. 
Fkasek Whaups of Durley vi. 73 Stick in wi’ your lessons. 

Stick off. intr. and trans . + To show to 
advantage. Obs. 

xfioa Shaks. If am. v. u. 168 lie he yonr foile Laertes, iu 
mine Ignorance, Your Skill shall like a Starre i* th' darkest 
ntght, Sticke fiery off indeede. 1814 Chapman Masque Inns 
of Court A 3, lhe humble variety whereof [xc. of the torch- 
bearers habits], stucke off the more amplie, the Maskers 
high beauties. 

82 . Stick out. 

a. intr. To jut out, project, protrude. 

««7 Golding Ovids Met. m. 83 The Iaueling steale that 
stidted out 1585 T. Washington tr. Hichalay s Voy. in. 

86 Nose, cares, or any other part of the bodie sticking out. 
16^9 Shadwku. True Widow 1. L 4 He changed his Taylor 
twice, because his Shoulder-Bone sticks out. 18x5 J. Smith 
PanenrarnetSci. fr Art II. 230 In which wire is a pointed 
I “ »‘ ng ,? nt homontally. 188a Caulfuld & 




/ , Tfuntghts 5 What did it matter to him if his 

toes did stick out of his boots 7 

_k. To be prominent or conspicuous. Now esp. 
U.S. slang. 

Paint. Ancients 15 Though we cannot mount 
l? “f toP of perfection, yet it is something for 

n !° st «*e out above the rest in the second and third 

well 9 ? eC * 3/3 ‘ 0f her ‘ is 811 ve, Y 

“ ° to * ‘‘to* 

Q. To persist in resistance ; to hold out ; also, 
to remain out on strike. Also, to stick it out, to 
endwe something to the end (cf. 7 c). colloq. 

Oae.No. 1741/3 When the design. fis made 
web f^h e T ra °% rs . w “ 1 contribute, and none.. who wish 
well to the Town willstick out. 1818 Todd, To stick out to 
refuse compliance. 184s Disraeli Sybil vi. vlK long as 
youian give us money, I don’t care . .how long we stick out 

He havIcSnC 

to stick out; but. .at last he struck, xoox • L. m 7 let’ «V 
11 WOuld be to fly, so she 

JL 3° ^ a rare. (Cf. stick up, 34 b.) 

®* To maintain, persist in asserting {that). To 
stick one out : to maintain against one ; to persist in 
f Sp \r ° UU ?? e ' s ar ? um ent. colloq. 

t To persist in one’s demand for. colloq 
*9oa ComhiU. Mag. July ss Th’ old leech was only sticking 

.**>6 West,! IJ. 


Gay Songs if- Ball., Hew Song xviti, Let us like burs 
together stick. 

b. Of persons, etc. : To keep together ; chiefly 
Jig., to make common cause. 

1560 Pilkington Expos. Aggeus E ij, To teach vs.. that 
they should loue & sticke together like brethren, *593 
Shaks ’John in. iv. 67. 16*9 Drayton Ballad Agim.au> t 
80 None from hia fellow starts, But .like due English 
hearts, Stuck close together. x68o Sir J. Scot in Reg . Privy 
Council Scot. Ser. 111. VI. 576 Let us. .sticke togither and 
positively refuse and., it shall not carry. 17*4 Swirr 
Diapicr’s Lett, vii. Wks. 1753 V. il 146 Nature hath in- 
structed even a brood of goslings to stick together, while the 
kite is hovering over their heads. 1856 Kane Arct. ExpL 
II. in. 46 While we live we will stick together: one fate shall 
belong to us all. 1883 Stevenson Trias, 1 st. vi, Jim and I 
shall stick together in the meanwhile. 

34. stick up. 

a. intr. To stand out from a surface ; to project. 
+ Of the hair : To stand on end. 

142a Yonge tr. Secreta Secret. 230 Who-so hath the 
browes stikkynge vp anent the noose into the templis in 
euery syde, bene foolis .tho wyche bene a-dred haue hare 
lokkts stickynge vp. x6xx Middleton & Dekker Roaring 
Girl tv. ii, Goshawke goes in a shag-ruffe band, with a 
face sticking vp in't, which showes like an agget set in a 
crampe ring. 1803 Stower 'typogr. Marhs 7 where a space 
sticks up between two words, it h noticed by a perpendicular 
line in the margin. 190a Violet Jacob hheep-St caters ,\i, 
The toll-gate.. had not yet been re-erected, and the baie 
posts stuck dismally up at the wayside, 

b. To stick up for-, to defend the cause of, to 
champion, colloq. {Cf. stand up for Stand v. 103 o.) 

Lowell Lett. (1894] 1. 20, I shall always like him 
[Whittier] the better for * sticking up ’ for old New England. 
*887 Poor Hellie (1888) 113 The ‘ Times ' always does stick 
up for the moral of everything, 

c. dial. To make love to. 

c 1830 'Dow Jr.’ in Jerdan Yankee Hutu. (1833] 83, 1 will 
..stick up to them, so long as theie is anything sticky in the 
first principles of love. 1838 A. Mayhew Paved with Gold 
n. xvi, It soon became known to the ladies, .that the captain 
•was sticking up to “ Miss 1899 Caroline Gearey Rural 
Life x. 237, 1 doan’t like to see. .a boy of sixteen sticking 
up to a gal. 

d. To offer resistance to. colloq. 

1843 Cracks alt. Kirk 1. a (E.D.D.l, I am but a plain 
weaver, and no fit to aigue wi the Dominie, tho’ I carena 
about suckin’ up tae Will. 1889 Contemf. Rev. Feb. 173 
I No matter how excellent may be the original disposition of 
the head boy, if there is no one who dare stick up to him. 
he soon becomes intolerable. 

e. To hold one’s ground in argument, colloq. 

1838 Darwin Life 4 Lett. (1887) II. no, I admired the 

you stuck up about deduction and induction. 

£ To claim or give oneself out to be. Cf. set up 
(Set v. 154 an), colloq. 

1881 Bl ackmork Chris totvell xxxiv, I never knew any good 
come of those fellows who stick up to be everything wonderful. 

+ g. trans. To tuck up. Obs. 

,f x 33° Amis. <f- AntiL 988 He stiked vp hislappes tho: In 
his way he gan to go. C1440 Promp, Part'. 475/1 Stikkvn. 

2f tokkyn vp clojiys, sujfatcino, succinga. Ibid. 504/2 
Tukkyn vp, orstykkyn vp, suffarcino. 5 4/ 

A. To set up in position, to set up (a stake, etc.) 
on its own point, or (a head, body) by impalement 
iS3« I indale Aiisw. More’s Dial. u. ix. Wks. (1372)298/2 


1530 t indale Aiisw . More’s Dial . 11. ix. Wks. (1572)298/2 

«.nN»i^? e r tes i.' n * ,tber pra if et ^ t0 hym.. nor slicked vppe 
candels before hym.. 1533 Coverdale i Citron, x. 10 His 

kyed H? e ? ,n the Jto use of the >f god, and styckte vp 
r u° l l se *596 Shaks. Merck. V. 

P .u kl fu f b 'P hea ,rd pild me certaine wands,.. 
And stucke them yp before the fulsome Ewes. 1608 Don & 

Pr ?7 \ ix ~ x ' 78 His heart '■> not as. .a stake 
P,^ ^ ke i Up ’ , wh ( c J 1 euer y ■’and may plucke awry. x6$7 
Brachy.Martyrol. i. ? W.ttf his keen tvelfn, 

wa]7 h r6& Sturwv ^uyd/o stfck up David ’gainst the 
X J Manner's Mag. vn. xiii. 21 Stick up in 

JvLl/ » C rv Ll ? e t i W0 Plns j f e<1URl he 'S ht . *77* Foote 
rnnm ini’ You ^ J n, K wan . ted a wife to.. stick up in your 
rr ii ke 5?y other fine piece of furniture 7 1850 Lowell 


g. trans. Abut. (See qaot. I8re.) 

sat 

x8« , icr h S n the anch ° r « hauling up to the cat-htad IT 

2 S Crii<r& xii - itic ^ ow the 
JSass* ,iai ^'»'Wr'taH 

33 . Stick together, intr. 

0f t^ngs: To adhere one to another, to 
cleave or cling together. 

Cc ‘ v hi Good counsell and 


1 &h2fl2?S5u ^ r , xxvu ' We sho,lld ‘hen find that 
?!f 3 ch ® s > noi y stuck up for long tortures, lest luxury should 
feel a momentary pang, might, .seive to sinew the state. 

«i° affix °! P ost ( a sheet > biU » tb e like). 

on&St fo% ' ^ I- *« It was reprinted 
on a large sheet of paper, to be stuck up in houses; x8ax 

stick ut* 4 L § 65The Company. .shall. .affix and 

seveA'a^fr^ St0 P-gatean Account or List of the 
seyerai Rates of Tonnage. x866 Geo. Eliot Felix Holt 
xxvin, You should be on the look-out when Debarry's side 
h! T S ro/h,o P T Sh b / l s ’ a / nd g ? and paste yonrs ov« them. 

J. colloq. To place (a charge) m a tavern-score: 

° n , e>s debit itl an account. 

*865 Chamb. Jml n Feb. Ba/x The means to get drunk 

wo°ildwS § contrivancfs Soml 

wouia stick it up’ till Saturday night. 1874 Slansr Diet 
3X0 Suck it up to me, i.e., give me credit fo” t. * 

Austral. To stop and rob on the highway ; 

tra»Jf P I’ t0 r u b S a S ] ati ° n ’ bank ’ etc -)’ AI S0 
A TJ to demand alms from (a person). Cf. hold 

ttp HOLD V. 44 e. 

and murdered the man and womJin tbekitchem * 

■ 7° h . mder fr° m proceeding (on a 

° r iH a ° y P r0Ceedi »g) * «e to 


rs I 1863 S. Butler First Yr. Canterb Settlement v. 68 At 
last we came to a waterfall. . . This * stuck us up ', as they say 
[y here conceming any difficulty. 1887 Horsley Jottings fr, 
I Jail 11 Now don’t stick me up (disappoint); meet me at six 
to-night. 1890 Melbourne Atgus 7 June 4/2 We are stuck 
“ up for an hour or more, and can get a good feed over there. 
» 1897 A ustralasian 2 Jan. 33/r (Morris) The professoi seems 

if to have stuck up any number of candidates with the demand 
that they should constiuct [etc.]. 19x5 ‘A. Horn’ Yottng 
< Man's Yr. 299 We wei e absolutely stuck up for the rest of 
!z the money— couldn’t go on without it, and didn’t know 
wheie to get it. 

’e m. Austral. To bring (an animal) to bay. 
i. 1884 1 R. Boldrewood ’ Old Melbourne Mem. iii. (1806) 24 
j) We heard Violet’s baik. . .We knew then that she had * stuck 
I up ' or biought to bay a laige forester [kangaroo]. 1888 D. 
Macdonald Gum Boughs 13 The fiercest fighter [kangaiooj 
I ever saw * stuck up 1 against a red gum tree. 

VI. 35 . The verb-stem in combination: stick- 
all, a cement for mending all kinds of articles ; 
e stick-culture, a bacterial culture made by thrust- 
1 ing a platinum needle into the culture-medium 
• {Cent. Diet. 1891) ; + stickdirt, a term of abuse ; 

[ stick-fast sb. +(r?) = Sit-fabt sb. 1 (obs.) ; (b) 

1 »» act of sticking in the mud, mire, etc.; (c) one 

5 who or something which becomes grounded ; adj. 

' that causes travellers to become mired ; stick-jaw 
! colloq ., a pudding or sweetmeat difficult of masti- 

cation ; also attrib. ; stick-knife, a butcher’s stiek- 
> ing knife ; also dial, a large pocket knife ; stick- 
seed, a plant of the genus Echinospermum, the 
seeds of which are furnished with hooked adhesive 
prickles; stioktight, a composite weed, Bidens 
frondosa , whose flat achenia bear two barbed awns ; 
also one of the seeds (Cent. Did .) ; stickweed 
the Ragweed, Ambrosia artemisiafolia 
(Britton & Brown Illustr. Flora North. V.S., 1 S98). 

x88o Span's EncycL tndustr , Arts etc, 11. 628 * *Stick-all ’ 

. .is a solution of silicate of potash... It will seem el y unite 
fragments of stone, marble, wood, &c. a 1585 Monigomeuic 
Fly ting to. Polwart 117 False strydand ‘stickdirt, I’s gar 
‘"ee stincke. 1610 Markham Masterp. 11. xliii. 285 Of the 
btickfest, Hornes, 01 hard bones growing vnder the saddle. 


of stick-fasts, got on to the missionaries. 1887 C. H. 
Richards in Gladden Parish Probl. 312 But when the tide 
ri-.es, - .these stick-fasts and waverers are easily brought into 
the harbor. 1819 Sporting Mag. V. 93 And dash and plunge 
through Belvoir s ‘stick-fast vale. 1829 Caroline A. 
oouthey Chapters on Churchyards II. 23 Theii Satuidais 
commons of scrap-pie and ‘stick-jaw. 1894 Sat. Rev. 3 Mar. 
z 34 There are plums to be found even in the most stickjaw 
pudding. 1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xxiv. 302 An 
old razor, not so decent-looking nor so sharp as a tolerably 
good stick knife, x86g Lonsdale Gloss., Stick-knife, a laice 
pocket-knife. 1847 Darlington Amer. Weeds 244 Echino- 
speimum, Swartz. *Stickseed. 1884 W. AIilltr Plant-n. 
it Beggar Ticks, or ‘Stick-tight, Bidens frondosa. x8oo 
rvsi? E ^ ,S P Yi ^ a A l \ u S lon i. (1877) 6 He will drop his false 
foliage and fruit and stand forth confessed in native ‘stick- 
weed sterility and worthlessness. 

b. in phraseol. comb., as stiok-at- nothin g a., 
that will hesitate or stop at nothing in order to 
accomplish his purpose. Also Stiok-in-i he-mud. 

i8°5 Lamb Let. Hqzlitt 10 Nov., The stick-at-notbing, 
^erodias -daughter kind of grace. x84x Dickens Bam. 
Fudge xxxix, Hex e s a new' brother, . . a credit to the cause ; 
one of the stick-at-nothing soit. 19x5 Conrad Victory xrS 
oT S - e ’-. ly, ? g ’ ? windlln g, underhand, stick-at-nothing biute. 

. Stick (stik), vp Pa. t. and pa. pple. stacked 
(stikt) ; often erron. stuck, (f. Stick sb. 1 ] 

. k trans. To lay sticks between (pieces of timbei) 
m stacking (it). ? local. 

Twser Hush (1878) 42 Now sawe out thy timbei, 
s? d st,ck . lt > and lay it aright 1714 [see 
f . l3 77in Diet. Archil. (Arch. Pull. Soc.) 

. D i ea i* st ‘cked under sheds to season, with a stick 
u S , e . acb hoard. Ibid. s. v. Stacking, Deals.. have 10 
be placed ayaid with due regard to the means of drying 
l ?p en “ resting against a rack (called sticking), the 
other end on the ground. 

^?,f urn j sb ( a plant) with a stick as a support. 
Archdeaconry of Essex 1633-8 (MS.) fob 53 b, 
J/^/. C 7- t nge bowes of a tree to sticke pease. 1766 Com- 
them • , s ’ X" P ease > fke chief Double after sowing 

P vi stlck the lar B er sorts whi cb require support. x8x6 
« h ,ahl S i 7 R ^ Improv. Agile. 1 8 S note, Growing tw ice 
fL,?? ^ l ^ e ordinary flax u mustbesticktdor suppoited. 
peas, are youT N ’ * Wife X ’ J ’ Goi PS t0 stick those 

3 . To furnish (an artificial leaf or flower) with a 
stem or stalk. ' 

T 9 < Then the y [aitificial leaves] 

are earned off to be ‘ sticked ' and papered. 

o Sl (type) iu a composing stick. 

Ogilvir P * ed k type-slicker 1 see Type sbP to. 1882 in 

5 . tntr To pick up sticks for firewood. 

Only in phr, to go sticking. 

A\re YYlY S Fop \ Aniiq. 1. 126 In parts of Huntingdon- 
fuel in w P L 0r P e ?5 e Peking ', or gathering sticks for 
s v rv!w° y cir °,? ^ a y D ay. 1891 Rutlami Gloss, 
o' V° been stlc king all the morning, 
o. Croquet. To hit the post or peg. 
P&lmL& S & r \ r ; 2S4/ v I (Croquet) if,.. Also called 

foSinfthJ'^t.^ ° temg SOmetimes ^ “ verbs ' 
Sticky variant of Stebk sbA 

stickadoor. dial. Forms: 
0-7 «tics(k)adoue, 7, 9 stiokadove, (8 stick-a- 
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door, 9 stiokadore). [Alteied form? of Stecua- 
dos.] French Lavendei , Lavendula Stcechas. 

*597 Gourde Hetbal u. clxx. 469 Of French Lauander, 
or Stickadoue. 1629 Parkinson Parad. 44S Stcechas. Stica- 
doue, Cassidony, or Fiench Lauender, 1668 Wilkins Real 
Char. 11. iv. § 6. 91 French Lasender, Stickadove. 1733 
Chambers' Cycl. Suppl., App., Stick-a-doar, a name some- 
time-, used for the stcechas. *866 Treat. Bot. 1099/1 Sticka- 
dore, Lavandula Stcechas. 190* Lady’s Realm X. 654/3 
We sought for stickadove, oak of Cappadocia, [etc.]. 
Sticks, ge (strkedg). rare. [f. Stick vX + 
-age.] Tendency to slick ; adhesion or cohesion. 

1764 f. Ferguson Led. iii. 39 The resistance arising from 
the cohesion or stickage of the wood. 1794 G. Adams Nat. 
<$• Exp. Philos. III. xxxi. 359 Percussion puts all the parts 
of the wood into a tremulous motion; which by disuniting 
them, lessens the stickage. 

Sticks (sti’ki). [From the ending of sphairi- 
sticki (a. Gr. o<pcupi<rrucri art of ball-play), thenaipe 
given in 1874 t0 the game which afterwards deve- 
loped into lawn tennis.] A game combining some 
of the features of lawn tennis and rackets ; also 
attrib., as sticki court, player. 

1903 Windsor Mag. Sept. 381 The Game of Stickd : its 
Evolution and Progress. Ibid, 38s Thet e is a Stickl-court 
in Halifax, N.S.. .Piior to the year 1891 only three Stick «f- 
couits weie in existence in the United Kingdom. *910 Sir 
D. O’Cau.agiian in Times 14 Apr. 20/4 The Game of 
Stickd. Sit, — Now that a ‘.sticke’ court has been duly in- 
augurated at the Queen's Club, it may interest [etc.]. 

Sticked (stikt), a. noncc-wd. [f. Stick sb 1 + 
-ED z .] Furnished with (walking) sticks. 

*8ao L. Hunt Indicator No. 33 (1823) 1. 259 The Cavalieis 
of Charles the First's time were a stickcd race, as well as 
the apostolic divines and puritans, who appear to have 
cairied staves because [etc.]. 

Sticked (stikt), ppl. a. 1 Obs. exc. north, [f. 
Stick vX + -ed *.] In the senses of the verb. 

1499 Promp. Pam. (Pynson) pvb, Stikkyd vp, succinc - 
tits. *565 Cooper Thesaurus , ( 'on/lxui, . . Pricked : thrust 
thiough : slicked, *6a6 Birnie Kirk-Buriall xiv. (1833) X> 3, 
Affirming the corps of sticked Tarquin to be both bathed 
and balmed. 

b. esp. of a pig : Killed by cutting its throat, 
stuck. Obs. exc. north. 

<**330 Otiiel 1502 Otuwel..smot poidras of barbarin, pat 
heie lie lay as a stiked swin. c *386 Chaucer Pard. T. 228 
Thou fullest as it were a styked swyn. X876T. Fakra i l Betty 
Wilson's Cummerl. T 77 (E. D. D.) Bled like a stick't pig. 

Sticked (stikt), ppl. a. 2 [f. Stick 0.2 + -ed 1.] 
In senses of the vb. 

*714 S. Sewai.l, Diary a8 July (1882) III. 13 A fine Boy. . 
was playing with other children about a pile of Slick’d 
Boards, which fell down upon him. 

Sticker 1 (sti-km). [f. Stick vX + -Eit.] One 
who or that which sticks, in the senses of the verb. 

1 . One who sticks or stabs, esp. one who kills 
swine by sticking. 

<*1585 Poi.wart Fly ting to. Montgomerie 787 Tyk stickar. 
*833 Hood Sk. Road } Sudden Death _Wks. 1870 II. 248 
Master Bardell the pig.butcher, and his foi email Samuel 
Slark, or, as he was more commonly called, Sam the Sticker. 
188* Ingicusoll Qystcr-Industr, (Hist. Fish. Industr. U.S.) 
249 Sticker , an oyster-opener who rests the oyster against 
the bench while he thrusts the knife between the valves. 

2 . A weapon used for piercing or stabbing as 
distinguished from cutting or slashing; esp. a 
stickiog-knife, a fishing spear, an angler’s gaff. 
Chiefly colloq, 

*896 Baring-Gould Dartmoor Idylls viii. *88 Go and ax 
the butcher to lend you his sticker. *899 R. Writhing 
No. S John St. iv, There warn’t no time to square up to 
'im when I see the sticker [pocket knife] in 'is 'and. 190* 
Munsey's Mag. XXIV. 442/2 Swords or knives can be 
divided into two classes, the hackers and the stickers. 

3 . One who or something which adheres or re- 
mains attached ; one who remains constant ; one 
who peisists in a task. Const, to, + unto. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. 133 Motion or going on by 
steps, is such a sticker unto body, that it can no more be- 
long to Ghost, than thinking can to that. *824 in Spirit 
Pull Jrnls. (1825) 516 When wed she’ll change, for Love’s 
no sticker, And love her husband less than liquor f a *849 
H. Coleridge Ess. (1851) II. 75 The same class of fastidious 
wits who in France became Zoilists, in England were the 
stoutest stickers to Homer. 1869 M. Arnold Cult, 4- A narchy 
Pref. 55 For we are fond stickers to no machinery, not even 
our own. *895 Wesim. Gaa. 30 Apr. 6/1 Experience proves 
that these are the best 1 stickers ', as, knowing the difficul- 
ties, they do not expect to strike gold immediately, but are 
content to search for the metal. 

b. A commodity which does not find a ready 
sale. Also traits/, (see quot. 1887). colloq. 

1824 Dibdin Libr. Comp. 573, I fear it [the book] will be 
a sticker. 1887 G. R. Sims Mary Jane's Mem. x. 128 
Stickers are servants that the [registry] pffice finds it hard 
to get places for. 

c. Sporting. A horse or a person with good 
staying power ; a stayer. 

*860 Whyte Melville Mkt. Harb. 18 He’s too fast for 
us.. Only, to be sure, we have avast of plough hereabout, 
and / never see such a sticker through dirt. 1890 ‘R. 
Boldrewood’ Colonial Reformer x, You’ve got.. an out- 
and-out good hack... I’ll foifeit my month's wages if he 
am t a sticker, as well. 

d. Cricket. A batsman who scores slowly and 
is hard to get out. colloq. 

*903 W. J. Ford in Cricket (ed. Hutchinson) vi. igo Louis 
Hall (the pioneer of stickers). 


e A person who stays too long on a visit. 
1903FARM er S tang, Sticker , 4 (colloquial), a lingering guest. 

4 . Something which causes a person to stick or 
to be at a nonplus ; a poser, colloq. 

>849 Thackeray Pendtnnis xxv, That’s what I call a 
sticker for Wagg. *903 Farmer Slang, Sticker, a pointed 
question, an apt and startling comment or lejoinder, an 
emb.in assing situation. 

5 . U.S. An adhesive label* spec. = Paster 2. 

*872 De Verb Americanisms 270. *888 [see Paster 2]. 
*888 C. A. Knight in Voice (N.Y.) July 5 Quotations., 
piinted on one side of little slips of paper, .to he gummed 
and used as ‘ stickers ' . on newspaper wi appers, [etc.]. 

6. a. Organ-building. (See quot. 1884.) 

*845 G. Dodd B> it. Manuf. IV. 160 The ‘ under-hammer ’ 
[acts] on jhe ‘sticker’. *884 Encycl. Brit. XVII. 834 
[Organ.] The connexion between the keys and their pallets 
is made by various mechanisms... Where piessure has to 
be transmitted instead of a pull, thin but broad slips of 
wood are used, having pins stuck into their ends to keep 
them in their places. These are stickers. 

b. In the pianoforte: = Motstick 2. Also 
attrib. 

*870 [see Mopstick a]. *885 Lock Workshop Rec. Ser. tv. 
281/2 To repair a broken sticker hinge, unscrew the button 
[etc.]. *908 Times 19 Feb. *4/4 The first impiovement.. 
was in the sticker action. 

7 . (See quot.) Cf. Stick vX i 8 c. 

1909 N. Hawkins' Mech. Diet,, Sticker, a wood wot king 
machine, used on articles of small cross sectional at ea, such 
as picture fiame moulding, etc, 

8. Sticker up-. One who ‘sticks up’ for some- 
thing. colloq. 

*857 Borrow Romany Rye App. v, Ah 1 but some sticker- 
up for gentility will exclaim, 1 The hero did not refuse ’ [etc.]. 

9 . Sticker-up. Australian, a. A bush method 
of cooking meat by spitting it and setting it to 
roast. Also attrib. 

*830 Hobart Town Almanack *12 Steaks. .which he 
cooked in the mode called in coIonialphia.se a sticker up. 
1852 Mrs. C. .Meredith My Home Tasmania I. iv. 54 Here 
1 was first initiated into the bush art of ‘sticker-up’ 
cookery. 

b. A bushranger. 

*879 W. J, Barry Up 4 Down xx. 107 They, .were the 
stickcrs-up, or highwaymen, mentioned by me before. 

Sticker 2 (sti'kar). [f. Stick sbX or vP + -er.] 
One who gathers sticks for firewood. 

From a misreading of quot. *422, Cowel, followed by Todd 
and later Diets., has a spurious word stickler. 

1422 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 179/1 Un Homme appellee Stikker, 
coillant chescun jour Bois, deins mesmes le Paik. *82* 
Clare Vill. Minstr. II. 24 The lagged plundering stickeis 
have been there, And pilfer'd it [a wattled arbour] away. 

+ Stick-free, a. and sb. Obs. [f. Stick sb.* + 
Free a., a'ter Du. steekvrij, C. stichfrei adj.] 
a. adj. Proof against injuiy by the thiust of a 
weapon, b. sb. One who is ‘ stick-free’. 

*62* Burton Auat. Mel, 1. ii. 1. iii. 72 [Witches] can make 
stick-fiee's, such as shall endure a rapiers point, or musket 
shot and neu'r be wounded. *637 Siiixlly Yng. Admiral 

iv. G 2 b, Pas, Would somebody would challenge mee to 
fight before her, if the Ladies knew I were sticke free they 
would leare me in pceces for my company. Ibid. H 3, Pas. 
Though I be sticke and shotfree, 1 may be beaten, and 
bruis’d ns I remember. 1676 [see Spurn sb , 1 3 bl 

Stickful (sti'kful). [f. Stick sbX + -pud.] As 
much type as a composing-stick will hold. 

*683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing xxii. 224 Therefore 
he Justifies his Stick. full just to the breadth of the Wooden 
Letter with Quadrats or Quotations. *888 Encycl. Brit. 
XXIII. 700/a Stickful after stickful of type is placed on the 
galley. 

Stick-in, a . [f. vbl. phrase stick in : see Stick 

v. 30,] That is inserted. Stick-in piece ; a small 
piece of metal sometimes inserted in the notched 
ends of bars when making a butt-joint. 

1843 Holtzafffel Turning j. 221 The butt joint is mate- 
rially strengthened, when., it is. .notched in on three or four 
sides, and pieces called stick-in pieces, dowels, or charlins . . 
at e. . laid in the notches. ’ 

Stickiness 1 (strkines). [f. Sticky a , 2 + 
-ness.] The quality of being sticky ; adhesiveness, 
glutinousness. 

*727 Bailey vol. II, Stickiness, Aptness to stick to. 1755 
Johnson, Stickiness, adhesive quality; viscosity; glutin- 
ousness ; tenacity. *800 Genii. Mag. LXX. 1, 45 Which is 
preferable, the stickiness of the honey, or the greasiness of 
the hair? *897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 601 In the case 
[of peritonitis] there may be merely some injection of 
polished surface, and in its place a general stickiness'. 
fig. *864 A thensenm 14 May 683/3 [The picture] is almost 
free from over-sweetness, or 4 stickiness ’, as some call it. 
Stickiness 2 (sti*kin6s). [f. Stioky aX f -ness.] 
Stiffness, woodenness. (Chiefly with reference to 
athletics.) 

*9*o Evening News 12 Mar. ?/6 The rapid improvement 
of the Light Blues [i. e. the Cambridge boat crew], con- 
trasted with the 'stickiness’ of their rivals. *911 Marett 
Anthrop. v. 143 It would prove an endless task if I were to 
try here to illustrate at all extensively the stickiness, as one 
might almost call it, of primitive modes of -speech. *9*2 
World 7 May Suppl. 2/2 For spectators the abolition of 
‘offside' means a game without any of the old 'stickiness’. 

Sticking (strkiq), vbl. sbX [-ing 1.] 

1 . The action of Stick vX a. The action of 
piercing or stabbing, or of thrusting (a weapon, 
tool, etc.) into or through something. 

a *400-50 Wars Alex. 2623 pare was stomling of s ted is, 
sticking of erlcs[etc.]. 01440 rromp.Parv, 475/ 2 Stykynge in 


beestes, jugulacio. 1823 Scott Quentin D. xviii, Although 
the doing such a deed were as ignoble as the sticking of 
swine. *896 Harper's Mag. Apr. 772/1 The enemy received 
our bayonet attack up to within three paces ; then began 
the sticking. 

b. Fixing or fastening in position. Also with 
on, etc. 

0*386 Chaucer Pars. T. 954 A whit wal, al-though it ne 
bienne noght fully by stikynge of a candele, yet is the wal 
blak of the leyt. 0*440 Promp. Parv. 475/0 Stykynge, or 
festynge to, confixw, fixitra, 

c. The action of setting a surface with some- 
thing; f garnishing (of meat) ; setting (of cotton 
or wool cards) with teeth. 

*633 Hart Diet of Diseased 1. xxiL ioi The Clove., is very 
much used in the kitchin both for sauces, and sticking of 
meat. *794 Morse A titer. Geog. 332 [There] are made 
yearly about 7000 dozen of cotton and wool cards.. .The 
sticking of these cards employs not less than 1000 people. 

d. The process or condition of adheiing. 

*59* Phrcivall Sp, Diet., Apegamiento, sticking to, clean- 
ing to, adhaesio, icnglutiuatio, *683 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 
Printing xi. T 23 They..tiy its consistence by sticking to- 
gether of their Finger and Thumb. *719 London & Wise 
Compl. Card. v. 86 As for the sticking to the Stone in 
Plumbs, ’tis not worth minding. 1876 Gi-o. Eliot Dan. 
Der. Iviii, To move, like the limpet, by an apparent sticking 
which after a good while is discerned to be a slight pro- 
giession. *910 N. Hawkins' Elec.tr. Diet., Sticking, in 
telegraphy, a tendency of the relay to cling to the pole of its 
magnet after the current is broken. 

e. Hesitation, scruple, delay; an instance of 
this ; also a cause of hesitation or delay. Now 
rare or Obs. 

*528 Gardiner in Pocock Rec. Ref. I. L 104 To the intent 
we might the better discipher the very lett and sticking. 
*578 T. P. Kitowl. War res 19 The Souldioui ..must be 
tractable, and obedient to the comniaundemenl of his Cap- 
tayne, and that without styckinge. a 163* Donne Let. v. 
Poems, etc. (1633) 364 And as to that life, all stickings and 
hesitations seeme stupid and stony, so to this [etc.]. *725 
Wodrow Corr. (1843) III, 201 My landlord is reflected on 
for sticking; and I believe, if he had not been ill treated and 
fietted, all had been easy. 

f. Coming to a stand ; being unable to pioceed. 

*570 T. Wilson tr. Demosthenes Fref. “* j b, That such as 

bee not learned, may the rather go thorow with the reading 
of these Orations without any sticking at all. *730 T. 
Boston Life xii. (1908) 315 My matter coming; to me as I 
wrote..; iiat any time I walked, it was occasioned by my 
slicking. 

g. Of a batsman : Continuance at the wicket or 
* in ’ by means of ultra-defensive play. 

190* R. H. Lyttelton Outdoor Games y\. 122 If the 
wicket is to be enlarged I should prefer it in this form, 
though ‘sticking ’ would be even greater than it is now. 

h. Sticking-up. Australian. The action of 
stopping (a conveyance or person) on the highway 
for robbery. Also attrib. 

*855 Melbourne Argus 18 Jan. 5/4 [Witness] said he was 
coimug from Richmond on the night of the robbeiy, and 
saw a sticking-up case. *893 Mrs. C. Praeo Outlaw 4 
Lawm. 1. 28 The sticking-up of the Goondi coach. 

2. cotter, a. Mining. — Selvage 5. 

1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. U 1, All Serins, and smaller 
Kind of Veins, that afford not Shoulder Room, their width 
between the Sides may be called the Sticking, and this is 
the common Name that u e Miners give to all of that Sire. 
*789 T. Williams Min. Kingd, I. *3 A blackish soft sticking 
of clay, perhaps not above half an inch thick. 1875 J. H. 
Collins Metal Mining 26 The country on each side is fre- 
quently much altered, ‘ mineralised ’ as miners say. This 
altered band . . is variously known as cape), stickings, selvage, 
and. .other names. 

b. pi. ‘ Coarse, bruised, inferior meat; spec, the 
portions damaged by the butcher's knife ’ (Farmer). 
Cf. Sticking-piece; also stiching-lit, -part, in 3. 

*85* Maviiew Land. Labour I. *96 The meat (for pies] is 
bought in ‘pieces’, of the same part as the sausage-makers 
purchase— the stickings. 1894 West Sussex County Times 
*7 Mar. 4/6 The Guardians are desirous ofrcceivingTenders 
. . for . . Meat, Consisting of Beef (thick flanks, and clods, and 
stickings) free from bone. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. 

*869 J. P. Morris Furness Gloss. f*Stkkin’-bit x the neck- 
end of mutton. *875 Carpentry 4 Join. 6 “Sticking boards 
used in planing up sash bars. *885 Lock Workshop Rec. 
Ser. iv. 3/1 This [coat] is usually a different mixture.. and 
is called a 1 “sticking-coat ’, its object being to secure ad- 
hesion between the fabric and the lubber. *688 Holme 
Armoury ill. 87/2 The “Sticking Draught, is a part of the 
Breast [of an ox] when it is cut long-ways, over cross the 
bones, 1495-6 in Finchale Priory Charters etc. (Surtees) 
p. cccxciv, lij “stekyngknyffze. *o°9 bf. Hawkins' Mech. 
Diet., * Sticking Machine, a woodworking machine, form- 
ing straight mouldings by means of rotary cutters, *88* 
Daily News 5 Sept. 2/5 Myfatherhad in three fore-quarters 
of beef. When the officer came in I was trimming up the 
“.sticking parts. *733 W. Ellis Chiltem 4. Vale Farm. 
23s This sort of Ground by its “sticking Quality, will more 
easily fasten about abd hold the Beans. 

Sticking, vbl. sb . 2 £f. Stick v. 2 + -ing 1 .] 

1 . The action of Stick v . 2 

*828 Carlyle Let. jo June in Froudt Life (1882) II. ii. 26 
Alas 1 Jack, there is no sticking of peas for me at this hour, 

2 . In plural \ Sticks (for peas) ; more explicitly 
pea-stickings. 

*800 Parish Acc. Much Wenlock 5 May in Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Word-bk. (1870) s v., Paid John Wall for Stick- 
ings, &c., 0-2-3. 1841 Hartsiiorne Salop. Ant. s.v.Swite, 
Switingpea-stickings. 

Sticking (strkig),///. a. [f. Stick vX + -inq -.] 
That sticks, in the senses of the verb. 
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STICKIN G-PIECE. 

L. That pierces or pricks (obs.) ; dial, of an animal, 
that gores. 

<71230 HaliMeid 35 (MS. Titos) pat sarsorhfule angoise 
Vat stronge & stilrinde [v. r. stinkinde] stiche. 1577 Kzhd. 
all Flowers of Epigr. 89 b. By stickyng spurre doest seke 
to sturre thy steede. *614 Gorges Lucan >11.986 a o sooner 
did their palfries feele, Within their brest the sticking Steele, 
But [etc.). 1843 Richardson's Borderers Table-ok., Leg. 
Dlv. I. 106 Should the sticking bull o’ the Stobbs com down 
amang the kye. 

2. That adheres, 

1631 Baxter Inf. Baft. 144 They say for more.. then the 
most notorious scorners were wont to do ; and that not in 
a bare scorn, which is te-.s sticking, but in serious slanders. 
1883 J. Parker Tyne Cky Lie 86 It’s a sticking leech you 
have laid on me. 1908 IVesfut. Gas. 9 June 4/9 [The] Mer- 
cedes. .suffered from a sticking valve, 

3. That projects. Only with advs. out , up. 
1848CUKZON Visit. Monast. iv, vii,(i897) 301 The sticking- 

up legs of the subverted table. 190a R. Bagot Donna 
Diana via. 98 The women with their great feet,, and 
sticking-out teeth ! 

4. Special collocations : sticking-grass = 
Cleavers ; j- sticking medicine (see qnot.) ; 
sticking silk = Court-plaster. 

1671 Salmon Syn. Med. m. xxvii. 471 Dropax, is a stick- 
ing Medicine, so called from Pitch, used with other slicking 
ingredients. 1760-7* H. Brooke Fool ofQual. (1809) L iS 
Having found the wound, she put a small bit of black sticking 
silk to the orifice. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm III. 943 
The seed of the sticking-grass, or cleavers. 

Sticking-piece. [Sticking vbl. r£.] The 
lower part of the neck-piece of a carcass of beef. 

1469 Ord. R. Househ. (1700) 96 The Bocherye. Item, No 
fee of the oxe, more than barely the hedde, the steckinge- 
piece, the gollette. r8oa-ia Bentham Ration. Judic. Evid. 
(1827) IV. 438 Neck-beef and sticking-pieces are provided 
by trie butcher for those who cannot come up to the price 
of ribs and sirloins. 1844 Stephens BA. Farm II. 169 The 
sticking-piece is a great favourite with some epicures, on 
account of the pieces of rich fat in it 1886 IV. Somerset 
Word bk ., Stiiking-bicee , the part of the neck of a bullock 
near where the knife entered— usually discoloured with 
blood and sold for gravy-beef. 

Sticking-place. [Sticking vbl. si.] 

1. A place in which to stick (something), rare . 

1378 T. Proctor Gorg. Gallery P iiij, Which flower, out 

of my hand shall neuer passe. But in my harte, shall haue 
a sticking place. 

2. The place in which a thing stops and holds fast. 
Only in echoes of the Shaks. example, in which the allu- 
sion seems to be to the screwing-up of the peg of a musical 
instrument until it becomes tightly fixed in the hole. 

X605 Shaks. Mach. 1. vii. 60 But screw your courage to 
the sticking place, And wee’le not fay le. 1839 Southey Sir 
T. dfo«(i83t) II. 136 His rent having been already screwed 
to the sticking-place. 1883 Fortn. Rev. 1 Oct. 473 But she 
. .saw that she must keep him to the sticking-place. 

3. The lower part of the neck, the JnGuirar 
fa. of the human body {pis.), b. of a beast (see 
quot. 1886 ). 

1613 Crooke Body of Man 361 The trnnke of the hollow 
vein from the heart to the Iugulum or Sticking-place, 1886 
W. Somerset Word-bk., Sticking-place, the point in an 
animal's throat where the knife is stuck. 

Sticking-plaster. [Sticking ppl. a.] A 
material for covering and closing superficial 
wounds, consisting of linen, silk, or other textile 
fabric spread with an adhesive substance ; a general 
name for Court- plaster, Lead -plaster, Dia- 
CRTLQX-plaster, etc. 

*655 Culpepper etc. Rivtrius 1. ii. 13 They heal up the 
wound with a sticking PlaUter. *749 Gatakrr tr. Le 
Bran's Operat. Surg.^%, I secure them [the flaps of the 
wound] in that situation with, straps of sticking plaister. 
1841 Dickens Barn . Fudge xxiii, He was fixing a very 
small patch of sticking-plaster, .near the corner of his mouth. 
*861 Holme tr. Moquin-Tandon n. in. 184 Court or Black 
Sticking-plaster is made with a solution of isinglass and tinc- 
ture of benzoin laid upon black sarsenet. x88a J. Ashton 
Soc. Life Q. Anne I. i6g In the reign of Charles I, when 
suns, moons, stars, and even coaches and four were cut out 
of sticking plaister, and stuck on the face. 

b. attrib. Sticking-plaster miniature , a silhou- 
ette cut in black paper (resembling court-plaster). 

1837 Thackeray Ravens wing vii, Little cracked sticking, 
plaster miniatures. 1848 — Book of Snobs xiv, A sticking, 
plaster portrait of Hugby.., in a cap and gown. 

Strcking-p oint. = Stioking-plaoe 2. 

Sporting Mag. XVIII. 213 Screwing our courage to 
the sticking point 1887 Birrell C. Bronte i. x6 To rouse 
her aunt’s enthusiasm to the stiddng-point of lending her 
some money. 

Stick-in-the-mud. [f. vbl. phr. to Stick in tie 
mud\ see Stick p.l n b.j Contemptuously used 
for: A helpless or unprogressive person; one who 
lacks resource or initiative. 

*733 Gen. Evening Post 13-17 Nov. a/i George Fluster, 
alias Stick in the Mud, has made himself an Evidence, and 
impeached the above two Persons. 1733 Country Jml . 
T5 D«l a/x James Baker, alias Stick m the Mud, and 
Francis Ogllby [were convicted]. 1861 Hughk& Tom Brown 
at Oxf, x, This rusty-coloured one is that respectable old 
stick-in-the-mud, Nicias. 1886 W. H. Mallock Old Order 
Changes I, 280 She is such an old stick-in-the-mud. 

attrib. 1880 St. James's Gas. 23 Oct xa He was none of 
your humdrum, stick-in-the-mud, otdfashioned practitioners. 
x886 Stevenson Kidnapped v, What a pleasure it was to 

g et on shore with money In his pocket., and surprise what 
e called stick-in-the-mud hoys. 

Stl’okiBh, a. nonce-aud. [f. Stick j£.i + -ish.] 
Something of a stick (cf. Stick sb . i 1 2 b). 
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x8xo Scott in Lockhart (1839) III. 220 Malcolm de Grey 
was tolerable but stickish. rc , 

Stickit (Sti-kit), a. Sc. Also sticket. [Sc. 
form of Sticked ppl. a.] 

1. Of a task, a product of labour : Imperfect or 

bungled, unfinished. _ . , . 

*787 W. Taylor Scots Poems 60 (E. D. D ) Dad force t 
her to marry Rob, Whilk surely maks a stickit job. _x8x8 
Scott Br* Lamm* xxxv, But 1*11 uphaud it for nae stickit 

^ 2. Qualifying a personal designation of trade or 
profession : That has relinquished his intended 
calling from want of ability or means to pursue it. 

x8is Scott Guy M. ii, Upon his first attempt, he [Sampson] 
became totally incapable of proceeding in his intended dis- 
course,. .and waseverafterdeslgnatedasa stickit minister . 
1837 Hogg Tales <f- Sk. III. 62, * I canna get her keepit a 
minute said Geordie, * for that stickit shopkeeper 1871 
W. Alexander Johnny Gibb ix. 70 Sandy disappointed the 
hopes of his friends by changing his mind, and turning out 
a kind of ‘ sticket doctor *. , , , - _ 

Sticklac (strklsek). [f. Stick sb> + Lao L] 
Lac in its natural state of incrustation on twigs. 
1704 Land. Gas. No. 4059/+ The following Goods, viz.. . 

I Shellack, . . Sticklack. 1813 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. x. (1S1&) 
I. 326 It is distinguished by the names stick-lac when in its 
* native state unseparated from the twigs to which it adheres 
I [etc.]. 1826 Vintner's, Brewer's etc. Guide 64 An extract 
I made by boiling stick-lach in water. 1883 Daily News 3 Oct. 
3/6 Shellac.. .Sticklac— 30 cases Siam sold at 30s. to 50s. 6d. 
Stickle (strk’l), sbA s.w. dial. [Ellipt. use of 
Stickle a.] A place in a river where the bed 
slopes and the water is shallow and runs swiftly ; a 
rapid. 

x6ifi W. Browne Brit. Past. n. iv. 108 Patient Anglers 
standing all the day Neere to some shallow stickle or deepe 
bay. 1837 G. H. Kingsley Sport $ Trav. (1900) 450, I . . 
rushed frantically through stickle and over stone. 1887 
W. H. H. Rogers Mem. West ii. xg A kind of little bay 
among some reeds at the foot of a stickle. 1897 Eticycl. 
Sport I. 583/2 (Hunting, otter) Stickle , West country teim 
for a shallow. 

Stickle (strk’l), sb. 2 [f. Stickle z>.] 

■f 1 . Persistent activity or endeavour (in a cause). 
1675 V. Alsof Anti-Sosso iii. ii. 173 Thus the poor Gen- 
tiles, after all his zealous stickle in their Cause, are left in 
the lurch to shift for themselves as well as they can. 

+ 2. Contention, strife. Obs. 

168a N. O. Soileau's Lutrin 1. 77 Have I bysecreet Arts, 
nourisht the Stickle Between the Church-men, and the 
Conventicle ? 

3. An agitated or bewildered state of mind ; con- 
sternation or alarm ; hurry or flurry, dial. 

1744 Mrs. Robinson in Mrs. Climenson Eliz. Montagu 
(1906) I. 176, I -was very composed, never thinking there 
would be any need to put myself in a stickle. 1825 B rockett 
N. C. Gloss , Stickle , a hurry, a bustle. 1833 G. J. Cayley 
Las Alforjas I. 218 The old Moorish merchant, who was 
in a tremendous stickle to get his wheat to the market at 
Tangier. 1877 Holdemess Gloss., Stickle, fuss j perplexity; 
embarrassment; bewilderment; excitement. 

Stickle (stik’l), a. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 1 
sticol, 5 stikill, -ell, 6 stykell, stikle, 7 superl. 
stickellest, 6- stickle. [OE. sticol lofty, steep, 
rough, difficult (of a road) = OS. stecul (Gall£e), 
MLG. slekel, OHG. stechal, abrupt, steep, sharp, 
lough, f. Teut. root *stik- (*stek-) : see Stick v. 1 ] 
L Of a hill or incline; Steep, high-pitched, s.w. 
dial, 

eo6o_ Rule St. Benet (SchrSer) Pro 2. 5 Se [weg] is neara 
and sticol, ]>e to life and to heofona rice lset. c 1473 Partenay 
5848 Thys mont. .narewand stikell to sight. 1319 Horman 
Vulg. 177 b, That grounde boweth beste: that is easely 
stykell [qui le niter violliterque adsurgit]. 1623 R, Car- 
tenter Conscionable Chr, 23 Admonishing vs to auoyd.. 
the thorny copse of couetousnesse, and the stickle path of 
pride. 1796 W. H, Marshall W. Eng. I. 330 Stickle, 
steep, as a road ; or rapid, as a stream, 1894 W- Raymond 
Love .$ Quiet Life iii. 28 The cottage with the stickle roof. 

j* 2. Of a storm : ? Sharp, severe. Obs. 
a 1400-30 Wars Alex. 4186 And stint was all Jje stikill 
stormes in a stand-quile, 

3. Of running water : Rapid, s.w. dial. 

1386 J. Hooker Hist. Irel. 37/1 i eiHolinshed, They found 
the same to be so deepe and stikle, that they could not 
passe ouer the same. 16x4 Gorges Lucetn 1. 23 Through 
stickle Rhene the boates to steare, 1796 [see x], 1804 
Blackmore Perlycross xliv. 461 A mile of water, .bright 
with stickle runs. 

4. Of the hair of an animal; Rough, bristly. 
Hence stickle-haircd adj. Now dial. (Yorks.), 

1613 G. S andys Trav. 1. 76 Their dogs., that serue for 
that purpose [hunting] are stickle haired, and not vnlike 
to the Itish giayhounds. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. 
(175$) I- 4® Hoises which.. have their Coats staring and 
stickle, (as the Term is). x868 J. C. Atkinson Cleveland 
Gloss. 496 Stickle-haircd , with the hair rough and bristling ; 
of the coat of a neglected horse or colt. ’ ' 

Hence f Stl’ckleness. Obs. 

1386 J. Hooker Hist. Irel. 37/r in Holinshed, The stikle- 
nesse and danger of the water, xfioa Cahew Cornwall ii. 
120 b i. A path.. in many places, through his sticklenesse 
occasioning, and through his steepnesse threatning, the 
mine of your life, with the failing of your foote. 

Stickle (sti‘k l l), v. Forms : 6 styokyll, 7 
stiokell, stiole, stikle, 6- stickle, [app. identical 
with the earlier Stightle v , to set in order. 

For the phonology cf. pickle as a variant of Pightle.] 
t*. a. To act as an official regulator of a 
tournament, wrestling match, or the like, in order 
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to ensure fair play. b. Hence, to act as a mediator 
or umpire, to inteipose or intervene (between or 
among combatants or contending parties). Obs. 

1330 Palsgr. 736/1 , I styckyll betwene wrastellers, or any 
folkes that prove mastiies to se that none do other wronge. 
1398 Dallington Meth. Trav. 14b, The.. Great Prouost.. 
of the Kings house. . . His Office is to stickle among the Ser- 
uants, Pages, Lacqueis, and Bilies tie ioye . . , and to punish 
all offence-, in these people. 16x3 Heywood Stiver Age K 2, 
Stay and forbeare your vp-roaie, till our club Stickle 
amongst you. <21643 W. Cartwright Otdmaiy xu. v, 
There had been bloud-shed, if I had not stickled. 169a 
Dryden Juvenal Ded. (1697) p xvii, The same Angel . . 
when half of the Christians are ah eady kill'd., suckles be- 
twixt the Remainders of God's Host, and the Race of Fiends, 
f 2. tram. To compose (a dispute, disputants) ; 
to stop, quell (a strife or contest). Also with 
forth. Obs. 

1577 Googe Heresbach’s Hush. iv. (1586) 18 1 b, Their fights, 
whether it be among themselues, or one Hiue with an other, 
are easely stickled. 1578 Bible (Genev.) Almanacke, 25 June, 
note. As on this day, was the conflict at Mersbrough, be- 
tweene the Emperour Hetine the fouith, and Rodolfe duke 
of Sueuia, stickled forth by the Pope, Anno. 1080. 1600 
Holland Livy vii. xiv. 258 So as now they had growne to a 
full skirmish and battaile indeed, had not the Centurions 
speedily stickled them, and ended the fray. x6iz Drayton 
Poly-olb. xi. 428 Heere, Weever..to the Muse refeis The 
hearing of the cause, 10- stickle all these stirs. 1630 — 
Muses Elis. Nimphali vi. 36 Betwixt which thiee a ques- 
tion grew, Who should the worthiest be, Which violently 
they put sue, Nor stickled would they be. 
f 3. intr. To be busy, stining, or energetic; to 
strive or contend pertinaciously ; to take an active 
part (in a cause, affair). Obs. 

1366 Drant Hor. Sat. 1. i. A ij b, She [the ant] stickleth, 
and bestirres her selfe, She huswyfes it right well. 1370 
Levins Mamp. 122/4 To stickle in a matter, contendere , 
litigare. 1630 Sanderson 21 Serin. (1681) 254 Oh how 
we can stickle in oui own causes 1 1633 Baity's Ltfe Bp. 
Fisher xvi. no My Lord of Rochester was the onely man 
that most stickled in this businesse. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. 
ii. 437 Or Argument, in which b’ing valiant, He us’d to lay 
about and stickle, Like Ram 01 Bull, at Conventicle. 1690 
Dryden Amphitryon 1. 1, Nay the very Goddesses wou'd 
stickle in the cause of Love. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
To Stickle hard in a Business, to strive earnestly about it. 
b. To strive or endeavour to (do something). 
1613 Crt. If Times Jas. I (1849) I. 277 The Lord Coke 
doth so stickle and fence by all the means he can make not 
to remove. 1638-9 in Burtons Diary (1828) IV. 234 ’Tis 
apparent, how hard they stickle to impeade all. 1680 H. 
More Afocat. Apoc. 119 The Devil., will stickle to do as 
much mischief as he can among you. 1683 Lond. Gas. No. 
1835/2 And for that end in all Elections they stickled to 
Chuse the most disaffected into Offices of the greatest Trust 
in the Government. 1727 Swift Let. to Sheridan 13 May, 
I hear no news about your bishops, fartliei than that tl.e lord 
lieutenant stickles to have them of Ireland. X73Z P'illding 
Miser 11. i, The broker was forced to stickle haia to get such 
good ones. 

j- e. To contend, or strive, meddle or interfere 
with (a person, etc.)., Obs. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. lix. 179 The Pope hav- 
ing .lately been blooded against a braue Emperour, made 
the lesse difficulty to stickle with a valiant King.. 1664 
Butler Hud. il ii. Argt., T'he Knight and Squire in hot 
Dispute . . Are parted with a sudden fright Of strange Alarm, 
and stranger Sight; With which adventuring to stickle, 
They’re sent away ia nasty pickle, 
f d. To contend against. Obs. 

1659 Heylin Exam. Hist. 1. 7 Our Author doth as mainly 
stickle against it. X678 Trans. Crt. Spain 122 He stickled 
not against those [taxes] that were raised for the repairing 
of the_ Palace of Germany. 1709 Sthype Ann. Ref. I, iii. 
76 This also the Roman Prelates in the House did tooth 
and nail stickle against. 

•fe. With dependent clause: To contend or 
maintain that ; to dispute which. Obs. 

a 166* Fuller Worthies, Yorks. (1662) 208 Although the 
Scotch Historians stickle with might and maine, that such 
Homage was performed onely for the County of Cumber- 
land. 1678 Butlfr H ud, in. ii. 518 The Cause is in the 
lurch Between a light and mungrel Church, The Presbyter 
and Independent, That stickle which shall make an end on't. 

4. Stickle for — . a. To strive or contend ior 

(a desired object, an issue, principle, etc.). 

1642 Fuller Holy <$- Prof. St. m. xx. 208 Pride . . makes 
men stickle for their opinions to make them fundamentall. 
1647 -N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. Ixvi. 226 They had 
courage enough. .to stickle both with King and people for 
theirovvn liberties. 0x680 Glanvill Sadducisrnus 1. (1682) 
J5° Those that so stickle and sweat for the proving their 
Opinion. 1728 Morgan A Igiers I. iv. 93 W ithout any of 
those mighty advantages so :■ anguinely stickled for by each 
Pretender to a Superiority in Purity of Morals. 1869 Goul- 
bourn Purs. Holiness x. 93 Stickling for the letter while 
the spirit is disregarded. 1901 Rashdall & Rait New 
College 207 Scholars will no longer stickle for his [Lowth’s] 
view that Hebrew was the language spoken in Paradise, 
xoos Atlienseum 10 June 713/3 The plot. .will. .please those 
who stickle for happy endings. 

t b. To take the part of, stand up for, contend 
on bebalf of (a person). Also with up, Obs. 

X652. Heylyn Cosmogr. 1. 41 If Servilius and others, .had 
not stickled hard for him with the Souldiers. 1663 Butler 
Hud. j. iiu 516 When Fortune (as she’s wont) turn'd fickle 
And for the foe began to stickle. 17x9 Col. Rec. Pemtsylv. 
III. 72 He was Mr. Penn’s stiff Friend and had stickl'd for 
lum tho to no effect. 1703 Mrs. CzmuiVKV. Love's Contriv. 
w. u. 41 Come, come, Cousin, we never stickle up for the 
Person we don’t care for. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1768) 
V. xiv, 152 The Widow Bevis indeed stickled hard for me. 

5. To make difficulties, raise objections, baggie 
(about') ; to be tardy in giving one’s acceptance or 
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compliance ; to hesitate, scruple, lake offence (at). 
(? Partly arising from confusion with stick.) 

1819 Keats Otho iv. i. 103 Albert ! he cannot stickle, chew 
the cud In such a fine extreme,— impossible l xBzg I, Taylor 
Enthus. x, 306 An exaggerated notion of the right and 
duty of Christians to stickle upon their individual opinions. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. iv. v, Flying for life, one does 
not stickle about his vehicle. 1851 Gladstone in Morley 
Life in. vii. (1903) I. 406 He came back with a fresh mes- 
sage to go at once, and hear what Stanley had to say. I did 
not like to stickle, and went. 1877 Miss Yonge Cameos 
III. 148 He did not stickle at Edward calling himself King 
of France and England. *879 Farrar St. Paul I. xxii. 4x7 
His soul was too large to stickle about matters of no 
moment. 

b. To scruple or hesitate to (do something). (? A 
pseudo-archaism. Cf. 3 b and Stick v . 1 15.) 

1840 Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser. u Leech of Folkestone, Some 
..stickle not to aver that you are cater-cousin with Beel- 
zebub himself. 

Hence Sti’ckling vbl. sb. and pfl. a. 

16x1 Cotgr., Interposition, . . an intermedling in, orstickling 
of, controuersies. 1658 Gurnall Chr. in Armour n. 43 A 
busie stickling and ambitious disputing about truth. 1679 
Establ. Test 25 Several stickling Itinerant Teachers. 1682 
H. Moke Annot. GlanviCs Lux Or. 153 Some stickling 
imbittered Gian dees of the Church. 1710 Hearne Collect. 
( 0 . H. S.) II. 348 Lancaster’s stickling for Sir Thomas is a 
plain Confirmation of it. 184B Bartlett Diet. Amer. 333 
Stickling hesitating; delaying. 

Stickleback (sti-k’lbaek). Forms : 5 stykyl- 
bak, 6 s tickle banks, -banok, 6 - 7 stickle bag(ge, 
7 stit(t)Ie bag(ge, 8 stittle-baok, 7-9 stickle- 
back, 7- stickleback, [f. OE. sticel prick, sting 
+ Baoic sb?- Cf. the synonymous banstickle, stan- 
stickh , stickling , tittlebat , pricklcback, -bag (N. Irel. 
spricklebag)f\ A small spiny-finned fish, of the 
genus Gasterosteus or family Gasterostcidm. The 
common three-spined stickleback, G. aculeaius, is 
found in both fresh and salt water. 

Sea stickleback : see Sea sb. 23 d. 

14.. Burlesque in Reliq. Ant'ig. I. 85 The borbottus and 
the stykylbakys. 155a HuLOEr, Sticklyng or stickle bagge 
fishe. 1599 Nasue Lenten Stuff B x, The silliest millers 
thombe or contemptible sticlde-banck. x6xx Cotgh., Ar- 
tiere, the Sharpling, Stickling, or Slicklebacke. ai 616 
Beaum. & Fl. Wit at Sev. Weapons v. i, I have been seven 
mile in length, along the new River t I have seenea hundred 
stickle bags. 1647-60 Hexham, Tobaes,.. a kind of Prick- 
fish, or Stitle bagge. 1653 Wai.ton Angler iv. 97 A small 
Loch, or a Sticklebag. X656 H. More Enthus. Tri. Observ. 
i3g No fish, not so much as a small Stittle-bag. 1706 Piiil- 
Lii's (ed. Kersey), Stittlc-back. 1760 Pennant Brit. Zool. 
III. 217. 1799 A. Young Agric. Line. 259 Manuring... 
Sticklebacks in the East and West fens [arc] so numerous, 
that a man has made 4*. a day by selling them at a half, 
penny a bushel. 1896 Lydekker Roy. Nat. Hist. V. 403 
The sticklebacks have the honour not only of representing 
a genus ( Gastrasteus ), but likewise a family by themselves. 

Stickler (sti'kloi). Also 6 styokler, stiklar, 
stiokeler, 7 stioler. [f. Stickle v. + -er 1 . Cf- 
the earlier Stimxbb, Stkjhti<eb.] 

1 . A moderator or umpire at a tournament, a 
wrestling or fencing match, etc., appointed to see 
fair play, and to part the combatants when they 
have fought enough (obs. exc. s.w. dial.). Hence, 
+ One who intervenes as a mediator between com- 
batants or disputants. 

1538 Elyot Diet , Intcrpres , . .also a styckler betwene two, 
whiche are at varyaunce. *349 Chaloner Erasm. on Folly 
N ii] b, Hereby it appeared that Jesus was the stickler or 
mediator. 137* HuLOEr (ed. Higins), Stickeler in games, 
Designator, A rb iter certain inis, a 1386 Sidney A rcadia 1. 
xvii. § x. (1912) 103 Uasiliu-5 the Judge appointed sticklers, 
and trumpets, to whom the other should obey. Ibid. § 3. 
xog Basilius lising himselfe [came] to parte them, the 
sticklers authorise scarslio able to perswade cholerike 
hearers. 1602 Parsons Want-word j. 14 Rcceauing for his 
gaine the first broken head as wrangling sliders ar wont to 
do. X6X3-18 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. (16a 6) 99 Theobald 
Earle of Bloys, that famous Stickler betweenc tne Kings of 
England and France, a 1656 Ussiiek Ann. (1658) 722 He 
sent Octavia. .to her brother Caesar, that she might be a 
stickler between them. 1630 Dhyden Death of, Oliver xi, 
Our former Chiefs, like Sticklers of the War, First sought 
t’inflame the Parties, then to poise. x8»s Jennings Dial. 
W. Elis'. 72 Stickler, a person who presides at backsword 
or singlestick, to 1 emulate the game. 1897 Piiillpotts Lying 
Prophets 1. v. 50 You ’m like the stickler at a wras’Iin’ 
match, . .you sees fair play betwixt God an' man. 

Comb. x6o6 Shaks. Tr. ft Cr. v. viii. 18 The dragon wing 
of night oie-spreds the earth And stickler-like the Annies 
seperates. 

+ b. fig- of things. Obs. 

X38* Stanyiiurst sEneis, etc. (Arb.) 143 Thy nose, as a 
stickler, toe toe long vs parteth a sunder. *398 Norden 
Spec. Brit., HP sex Herts it. 6 The Lea. .continuing her 
most milde course as stickler betweene Essex and Middlesex. 
*6x8 Bolton Florus m. x, {1636) 199 The tide withdrawing 
upon course during the skirmish, the Ocean might, as it 
were, seeme to have been stickler in the battell. < 

+ c. A composer or reconciler of (strife). Cf. 
Stickle v. 2 . Obs. 

1624 Bp. Hall No Peace with Rome Sat. Wks. (1634) 608 
Those honest and good-natured men, which would needs 
undertake to bee the sticklers of these strifes. 

1 2 . One who takes an active or busy part (in a 
contest, affair, cause, etc.) ; an active partisan ; a 
(great, chief, etc.) agent, mover, or instigator. 

1363 Calfkill Treat. Crosse, Ep.to Martiall Bjb, 
Erasmus a gret stickler in the crosse quarrell, X619 Deni- 
son I/eav. Bang. 6; Andradius a principal 1 stickler at the 
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Counceli of Trent, and a vehement defender thereof. 1643 
Decl. Commons (Reb. Ireland) 23 The Queen with her 
Romish Priests, .have been principall Actours and Sticklers 
liei ein. 1663 Patrick Pilgrim v. (1687) 16 [He] is generally 
decry'd by all parties, as no friend to Truth, because he is 
no great stickler about the Questions that have vexed our 
unhappy days. 1690 C. Nesse 0 . ft N. T. I. 30 Oleaster, 
that grand stickler in the Spanish Inquisition. 1728 Cham- 
bers Cycl. s. v. II eracleonitcs , They were so fona of these 
Mystic Interpretations, that Origen, tho' a Stickler that 
Wny himself, was obliged to reproach Heracleon with his 
abusing Scripture by that Means. 

+ b. In unfavourable sense : A factious, sedi- 
tious, or pragmatic contender; a wrangler, one 
who stirs up strife; a meddler, busybody. Obs. 

1570, 1643: cf. Jack-stickler , Jack j^. 1 35. 164s Quarles 
Enchyridtou 1. xlviii, True Religion is a Setler in a State, 
rather than a Stickler. 169a R. L'Estrange Josephus, 
Wars 11. iii. (1733) 615 And for those Sticklers that Varus 
found to be least malicious, he order'd them to be kept in 
Custody. 1693 Penn Some Fruits Solit. 1. § 331 A devout 
Man is one Thing, a Stickler is quite another. x6g6 Phil- 
lips (ed. 5), Stickler, a Busie Body in Publick Business, a 
Promoter of Faction and Disturbance. 

+ 3 . One who fights or contends against (a person, 
cause, etc.) ; an opponent, antagonist ; one who 
makes difficulties or raises objections. Obs. 

X613 Jackson Creed :. xv. 78 Diomedes (who was one of 
the greatest sticklers against Troy). 17x8 F. Hutchinson 
Witchcraft 63 Where they might do what they would, with- 
out being controuled by Sticklers. 1733 Bp. Gibson in 
Fraser Life Berkeley (1871) vii. 238 The men of^ science., 
are the greatest stickleis against revealed religion. 1823 
Cobuett Rur. Rides 197 Sir Thomas Baring appears to 
have been the great stickler against Mr. Hollis. 1826 
Creevey in C. Papers (1903) II. 100 If a good ultra-Tory 
Government could be made, Canning and Huskisson must 
inevitably be luined by this daring step. You never heard 
such language ns the old sticklers apply to them. 1846 
Landor Imag. Conv. Wks. II. 42 There are nowhere such 
stiff sticklers against idolatry, at the present day, as those 
gentlemen. 

4 . With for : One who contendsfor, pertinaciously 
supports, or advocates (a cause, principle, person, 
party, etc.) ; one who insists on or stands out for 
(something established by rule or custom, a form, 
ceremony, etc.). 

1644 D. Featley Levites Scourge 6 A great stickler for 
the new Reformation. X634 Vilvain Theorem Theol. ii. 49 
Dr. Ward, a stif Stickler for effectual Giace. x66o J. Davies 
Ilist, Chas. II, 68 Nor wanted there some sticklers for his 
Majesty. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) I. 6x Your 
sticklers for indiffercncy of will. 1792 A. Young Trav. 
France no lie is one of the most zealous sticklers for the 
popular cause. X820 Byron Mar. Fat. ill. ii. xgx A stickler 
for the Senate and * the Forty ’. 18*9 Cassan Bps. Bath fy 
Wells 162 He was a stickler for the Hanover succession. 
1838 Dickens Nickleby xlv, She was a great stickler for 
dignity and ceremonies. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair lx, 
Sir Pitt was a stickler for his dignity while at home. 1879 
Dixon Windsor I. xxiii. 241 Beaufort was no stickler for 
pedantic rules. 1887 Poor Nellie (1B88) 294 His father, who 
was somewhat of a stickler for etiquette. 1898 G. W. K. 
Russell Collect. <J- Recoil, xxxiv. 435 Mr. Gladstone, the 
stiffest of sticklers for official reticence. 190s Scotsman 

4 Mar. 7/3 The Great Duke was a stickler for the principle 
that the Sovereign is the real head of the army. 

+ 5 . A second or backer in a contest. Obs. 

1672 G. Thomson Let. to H. Stubbe 28 Stubbe, and the rest 
of the Galenical Tribe, with all their Sticklers. 1678 Wood 
Life ( 0 . H.S.) II. 4x8 Ouc of the principall pai ishioners 
and sticklers to the bishop against Oats. 1705 Hiciceringill 
Pricst-cr. u 14 Priests of all Religions . . are the Sticklers, and 
clap their Hands, and cry Hullooj setting the mad and 
Priest-ridden Laity at work, to fight up to the Ears in Blood 
for them. 17x1 in soth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 177 
Their fathers were honest men, and sticklers to their lawful 
Prince. 17x6 Hearne Collect, ( 0 . H. S.) V. 266 One of his 
great sticklers for the Degree of Master of Arts was Dr. 
Hudson. 1755 Johnson, Stickler, a sidesman to fencers ; 
a second to a duellisL 1828 Scorr F. M. Perth vi, My 
ambition of distinction in arms, and my love of strife,, do not 
fight even-handed with my reason.. out have their patrons 
and sticklers to egg them on. 

[Stickler, erron. form (in Diets.) of Sticker 2 .] 
Stickling (sti'klirj). ? Obs. Also 4 stikelinge, 

5 etyk(e)lyng(e, stekelyng, 6 styckelyng, stick- 
lyng. [ME, stikeling(e — (M)Du. stekeling, MHG. 
slichelinc (mod.G, stickling, stickling), f. WGer. 
*slikil, *stekal (see Stickle a.) + -ing 3 .] = Stickle- 
back. 

<1x387 Sinott. Barthol. (Anecd, Oxon.) 12 Aspiatiles [read 
Aspratiles ], an. stikelinges. cx 440 Promp. Paro. 475/1 
Stykelynge, fysche, silurus. 0x475 Piet. Vac. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 763/29 Hicganerius, a stekelyng. 1530 Palsgr. 
276/1 Styckelyng a maner of fy.sshe. 1332 Huloet, Stick- 
lyng or stickle bagge li.she. x6xx Cotgr., Espinoche, a 
Sharpling, Shaftling, stickling. x88x Day Fishes Gt. Brit. 
I. 241 The.. stickleback.. is known as. .stickling and Jack- 
bannell, Oxfordshire (Beesley), 

Stick-out, a. and sb. [f. vbl. phrase stick out % 
see .Stick v. 32.] A. culj. That projects. 

1900 Elinor Glyn Visits Elis. (1906) 2 There is a woman 
I like, with stick-out teeth. 

B. sb. A strike (of employes). 

1845 Disraeli Sybil m, i, IVe..seen as great stick-outs 
as ever happened m this country. 

t Sti'ckpenny. Obs. [Stick (See quot.) 
x6ox in N. % Q, xoth Ser. (1905) III. 70/2 [In x6ox all the 
inhabitants of Cawston, Norfolk, ..might take heath, ling, 
flags, &c., on paying the queen 13s. 4d. a year, by the name 
of ‘ Stickpenny.' Elsewhere it is stated that they gave tod. 
yearly for ‘stick pence \] 


STIDY. 

Stick-Up, ct. and sb. [f. vbl. phrase stick up : 
see Stick v. 34 .] A. adj. That sticks up ; esp. 
of a collar = Stand-up a. 1 . 

1873 Punch xo May 191/2 We wonder who invented 
chignons, corsets, stick-up collars,.. and high-heeled boots. 
1891 Kipling Light that Failed 7 Be careful with the cart- 
ridges ; I don't like those jagged stick-up things on the rim. 
B. sb. Something which sticks up. 

a. A stand-up collar. 

1837 Hotten's Slang Diet. 20 Stick-ups, shirt-collar. 1896 
Punch 8 Aug. 64/1 What a big Garmon he’ll be when he’s 
out of Jackets and Turn-downs, and gets into Tails and 
Stick-ups 1 

b. (See quot.) 

x88x Ingersoll Oyster-Industr. (Hist. Fish. Industr. U.SJ 
249 Sticknp, a long, thin ojster, glowing in mud, etc. 
(Dennis creek. New Jersey). 

Sticky (sti-ki), <2.1 [f. Stick sb? + -y.] 

1. Of plant-stems : Like a stick ; woody. 

1377 Googe Hercsbach's Hush. 1. 33 The best kinde hath 
a stickie stalke [orig. caule lignoso], X626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 583 But Herbs draw a Weake Iuyce ; and have a Soft 
Stalke; And therefore those amongst them which last 
longest, aie Herbs of Strong Smell, and with a Sticky 
Stalke. 1677 W. Hubbard Narrative 8x The Ground-nuts 
running up to seed in the summer, began to grow so sticky, 
as they were scarce eatable. 1763 Museum Rust . III. 186 
If he leaves it [vetch] till the seeds are nearly ripe, the 
stalks hat den, grow sticky, and are of far less value. x8os 
R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. I. 570 The stem or blade be- 
comes firm and sticky. 1882 Garden 4 Mar. 141/2 The 
Mezereon. .is so often starved, and sticky and poor. 

2. Painting. Characterized by hardness of out- 
line. 

. *753 Hogartii A ual Beauty x. rog Fig. 66 . . was . . treated 
in a more dry, stiff, and wliat the painters call ‘sticky* 
manner than the nature of flesh is ever capable of appear- 
ing in. 

3. colloq. Of a person : Like a 1 stick ’ ; wanting 
in animation or grace ; awkward. 

x88x Mrs. Lynn Linton My Love I. xii. 220 A girl looks 
such a stick when she does not talk like the rest ; and I hate 
sticky girls. 

Sticky (sti-ki), afi [f. Stick v? + -t.] 

1. Having the property of sticking or adhering ; 
adhesive; also, of a substance, viscid, glutinous. 

[1727; cf. Stickiness 1 .] 1735 Dyciie & Pardon Diet., 
Sticky, of a clammy Nature, apt to cleave or adhere to any 
Thing. 1755 Johnson (with quot. from Bacon : see Sticky 
a. 1 ). 1823 J. Badcock Dorn. A muse m. 31 A well-known 
sticky substance called putty. 1835 Loncp. Life (1891) II. 
290 Everything sticky except postage-stamps. 1864 In tell. 
Observers. 26 9 In like manner limpid fluids oppose less re- 
sistance than sticky ones. 1870 Dicki ns E. Diced iii. I’m 
too stickey to be kissed. X908 [Miss E. Fowlik] Beiw, 
Trent ft Ancholincy,B Smelling of sticky paint and varnish. 

b. Path. Of sounds heard in auscultation : Re- 
sembling those produced in viscid substances. 

1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 1. 681 The posterior parts of the 
lungs are full of sharp, sticky rales of a quality quite pecu- 
liar to the disease. 1898 Ilnd. V. 756 [Pericardial friction 
sound] has also been described as ‘ sticky ’. 

c. Racing and Cricket . Of a course, a wicket : 
Having a yielding surface owing to wet. 

x888 Pali Mall Gaz. 14 Mar. xx/x 'Do you think the 
bowler suffers much under the present law? ' ‘ Well, he does 
somewhat; but only on sticky wickets.’ 1894 Westm. Gas. 
17 July 6/3 The hurdle race.. . Here again the time — 16 2-5 
sec.— on 4 sticky ’ turf, was excellent. 

2. a. Of a horse : Apt to ‘stick’ at a fence, i.e. 
to pause before and after the leap. 

x886 St. Stephen's Rev. 13 Mar. 11/2 He has one fatal 
fault for a Liverpool horse which is being sticky at his 
fences. 

b. Of troops ; Apt to hesitate in obeying com- 
mands. 

1898 Steevens With Kitchener to Khartum 30^ When 
they were told to bring out their arms and ammunition they 
became a bit sticky, as soldiers say. They looked like 
refusing [etc.], xgoz Macrn, Mag. Sept. 394 It was this 
sort of thing which earned for some troops the. .admirably 
descriptive title of stiiky. 

3. Slock Exchange, (See quot) 

X90X Times 24 Oct. 7/3 [Local Loans Stock] is ceasing to 
be * sticky ’, to use the Stock Exchange slang describing a 
security which cannot always be sold just when the holder 
chooses, 

Sticky (sti'ki), v. colloq. [f. Sticky a. 2 ] irons. 
To smear with something sticky. 

1863 Mrs. Gaskell Wives 4 Daughters xxxv, Cook 
wanted a jar of preserve,.. I was sadly afraid of stickyjng 
my gloves. 1894 Harper's Mag . May 853/1 He's sttekying 
all the velvet seat with his hands. 

t Sti'ctic, a, Obs. rare. [ad. mod.L. sticticus 
(Paracelsus), of obscure origin. 

A marginal note in Paracelsi Opera (1658) III. 1. 20/1— 

* Sticticum emplastrum, alias pro punctura, Germ. Ein 
Stichpflaster '— apparently explains the word as derived 
from G. stick, a stab, puncture.] 

Of a plaster : Serving to close up wounds. 

1638 A. Read Chirnrg. iii. 20 Paracelsus undoubtedly 
framed his stictick emplaster after this description. 

Stid(e, obs. forms of Stead. 

Stiddy, var. form of Stithy, anvil. 
Stidfastbohe, obs. form of Steadfastly. 
Stidie, obs. variant of Study v- 
t Sti'dy, a. Obs. rare"'-. [Of obscure origin ; 
app. related to Stithe a. (Ormin’s spelling implies 
a long J.)] Obstinate. 

c x2oo Ormin 9885 For haejmndom, .& haej>enn follkess 



STIPE. 

hecrte Iss..stunnt S: stidi), dill & slaw To sekenn sawless 
seoltjie. 

Stie, obs. form of Stt so. and v. 

Stiebkin : see Steifkxn. 

Stied'e, Stiek : see Steed, Steer vJ- 

Stael, obs. form of Steel, Still sbJ 

Stiele, -II : see Steel, Stile sb. 1 

Stiep, obs. form of Steep sbA, a., vJ j 

Stier(e : see Steeb, Stir, Stter. 

Stieridge, Stierk : see Steerage, Stirk. 
Stierne, Stieve : see Stern, Steeye. ! 

Stie we, obs. form of Stew sbP j 

Stife (staif). Chiefly dial. Also 9 Sc. afcoif. 1 
A suffocating fume or vapour. I 

1636 Patent Specif. (1856) No. 98. t Which Seacoales soe 1 
Cliarked for that they Borne without Smoake, Stife, or other 
Annoyaunce. 1815 Jamieson, Stife, Stoif, a dose sulphur- 
eous smell, particularly that arising from, the burning of 

?i - W \Xt nfamw JAW It Tti* ctAalthv 

stil 


stif (3-4 also injleeted stive'', 3-4 stijf, 3-6 styf, 
4-6 styfe, (5 atuffe), 4-6 styffe, 4-7 stiffe, 4- 
atiflt fOE. stlf (once only, in a gloss) corresponds 
to MLG rdf (mod.LG. stiff), (M)Dn. stijf, MHG. 
(?from MLG.) sttf (mod.G, steif) ; NFris. has 
sty/, stif, WFris. stiff, which may descend from 
OFris. *slif ; the Sw. styf. Da. stiv (whence Icel. 
stlf-ur) are prob. adopted from LG. The OTeut. 
type *sttfo- pre-Teut. *stipo- is cogn. w. L. 
stipdre to crowd, stipes stake, Lith. stiprus strong. 

The long vowel of OB. sttf, corresponding with that of the 
continental Tent, forms, js evidenced by the ME. spelling 
stiff, and by the pronunciation current 111 some mod. Eng. 
dialects. '1 he present standard Eng. form, however, is ab- 
normal as representing OE. stif', it is uncertain whether a 
shortening has taken place from some unknown cause, or 
whether OE. had beside stif an ablaut variant stifi— OTeut. 
type *stifa- or *stiBo-, On the latter supposition, ME. sttf \ 
Stekve a., may he a variant of this word.] 

A. adj. 

X 1 . Rigid ; not flexible or pliant. 

1000 Prudeniius Glasses 27a In Germania N.S. XI. 
Rigentem I barbam\ stifne. C1200 Tritt. Call. Ham. 139 
Bare eorSe to bedde, and hard ston to bolstre, stiue here to 
shurte. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. cxfiii. (1495) 7 °° 
A thyrde kynde of wylowes is meanebytwene the two fyrste 
..lor it is more plyauntthan the moie: and more stifle than 
the Jesse. Cl 440 Promp. Parv. 475/1 Styffe, or starkc, 
rigidtts, 1530 Palsgr. 325/2 Styfle as a thyng is that wyll 
nat bowe, royde. 1577 Gooce Jlereshack's Hnsb. 1. 45 The 
time of cutting of it [grass] is when the Bent beginneth to 
fade and to waxe stifle. *590 Spenser F. Q. iil xii. 36 
Horror gan the virgins hart to perse, And her faire locks 
▼p stared stifle on end. * 1677 Barrow IVks. (1686) HI. 
Serin, xvi, 189 As a stick, when once ’tis dry and stiff, you 
may break it, but you cam never bend it into a streighter 
posture. 1697 Dryden Vi) g. Georg, ui. 559 The Garment, 
stiff with Ice, at Hearths is thaw'd. xyx7 Prior Alma 11. 35 
The Gown with stiff Embroid'ry shining. i8or in Nicolas 
Disp. Nelson (1846) VII. p. ccxxvii* With sleet and rain, 
ropes stiff, and sails half set, very squally, she works like a 
Cutter. 184a Tennyson Marte cC Arthurs 64 The many- 
knotted waterflags, That whistled stiff and dry about the 
marge. 1887 Fenn Master Cerem. ii, Isaac was in his striped 
jacket and the stifiest of white cravats. 180a Photagr. A wi- 
ll, sis A narrow piece can now be nailed along the top to 
keep all stiff 1913 Standard 14 July 4/6 An emulsion of 
paraffin and soft soap, applied, .with a stiff brush. 

2 . Of the body, limbs, joints, muscles, etc. : 
Lacking suppleness, unable to move without pain 
(esp. owing to age, cold, injuiy, disease, ex- 
haustion, etc.). 

To have a stiff neck : to suffer from a rheumatic affection 
of the neck [usually caused by exposure to a draught) in 
which the head cannot be moved without pain. 

c 1305 6'/. Andrem 95 in E. E. P. (1862) 101 Herearmes 
whan hi vpward relate bicome as stif as treo. 1338 Elyot 
Diet., Obrigeo, to be or waxe styffe for colde. 1581 Mul- 
caster Positionsxxx iii. (1887) 132 The body . . withall is verie 
wearysome, and stif oftymes after. *799 Ht. Lee Cauterb. 
T-, Frtnchm, T. (ed. a) I. 329 When I awoke, I found my 
limbs stiff at once with weariness and cold. 1840 Thackeray 
Barber Cox Feb., You and I, ma'am, I think, are too stiff to 
dance. 1847 C. Bronte fane Eyre xxxiv, They were stiff 
with their long and jolting drive from Whitcross. 1865 \V. 
Pennefathkr iu Braith waite Life # Lett. (1878) 393, I am 
like a stiff Irish ^post-horse, which, after it has stood still for 
an hour or two in the stable, can hardly move a limb. *873 
F. T. Roberts Theory <5- Pract. Med. 247 Torticollis, wry- 
neck, or stiff-neck. 1902 Alice Terton Lights $ Shadenus 
Hospital xi. 180 He was already possessed of one stiff leg. 
roir Encycl. Brit . XV. 488/2 A stiff joint may remain as 
the result of long continued inflammation. 1915 ‘ F. Anstey ' 
Percy 6, I'd agjod deal sooner put up with a little stuffiness 
than a stiff neck 1 

transf. 1804 Wordsw. Small Celandine ig Stiff in its 
members, withered, changed of hue. 

b. Rigid in death. Stiff and stark : see Stark 
4 b. Stiff one, stiff ’««, a corpse {slang), 
a moo Sent fy Body in Phillipps Fragtn. AElfr. Gloss. 5 He 
[sc. the dead man] bi}> sone stif. 1*97 R. Glouc, [Rolls) 
7030 Astrangled he was rijt per. & deide atte horde al stif. 
ci4j5o tr. De Imitatione 1. xxiri. 32 He falling from hye 
brake his nek, he in etinge sodenly waxid stif. 15*6 Pilgr. 
Perf (W. de W, 1531) 257 Those blessed aTmes..whiche 
were so sore stretched on the crosse, now all starke & styffe. 
*603 R. Johnson Kingd. St Commvj, 146 You shall see., 
many travellers "brought into the townes sitting deade and 
stiffe. ta$i Ann. Reg., Last; Cases etc. (1832) 321/r He 
wanted witness to fetch a stiff *un, which witness believes 
meant a dead body, 1837 Lady Willoughby de Eresby in 


950 

C. K. Sharpe's Lett. (1888) II. 498 He addrest him [his ad- 
versary in a duel]: ‘Ah 1 you'll be a stiff one by to-morrow . 
j8go Besant Demoniac 1. 17 If he hadn't been such an un- 
common big man he would De a dead un, too— stiff un ana 
dead 1 

c. In figurative context. _ 

1535 Coyerdalb Ps. lxxiv. 5 Speake not with a stiff necke. 
1593S11AKS. 2 Hen. VI , m. i. 16 He. .passeth by with stiffe 
vnbowed Knee Disdaining dutie that to vs belongs. 

d. Of machinery, etc. : Working with excessive 
friction ; apt to stick, hard to move. 

1848 Mrs. Gas kell Mary Barton v, The plugs were stiff, 
and water could not be got. 

3 . Rigid as the result of tension; taut. Now 
rare or Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 559 Thanne shal this cherl with 
bely stif and toght As any Tabour, been hyder ybroght. 
c xfiix Chapman Iliad vtn. 260 Another arrow forth from his 
stiffe string he sent. 1649 Milton Eikon. xxvn. 216 »e 
shall not have it unless his arbitrary voice will so/arr slack n 
the stiff curb of his Prerogative, as to grant it us. 1690 
Philups «ed. 5) s. v. Set, To set taught the shrouds, in the 
Navigators Dialect, is to make them stiffer when they are 
too slack. . , 

4 . Of a semi-liquid substance : Thick or viscous, 
so as to flow with difficulty or to be capable of 
retaining a definite shape. 

c 1430 Two Cookeryhks. t. 15 & let j>e Sirippe be rennyng, 
& not to styf. c 1450 Ibid. 11 71 Grynde hem thorgli a 
Streynour into stuffe mylke. 1594 Gd. Hnswifes Hand • 
maid Hitch in 40 b, Set the pan in some colde place that it 
[the liquor] may be stiffe : and when it is stiffe, take a sharp 
knife and cutaway the vppermostofthegellie. *68 . Moxon 
Meek. Exerc. (1703) 262 In Summer time use your Morter 
as soft as you can, hut in the Winter time pretty stiff or hard. 
c 1770 Mrs. G lasse Contpl. Confectioner 118 Then work it up 
intoastiff paste. 1827 Faraday C/tein. Manib xix. (1842)503 
If the hot part he on the convex side, it yiefds. . much more 
than the stiffer glass on the cooler part. 1892 Photogr.Ann. 
II. 271 Stiff paste such as used by bookbinders. 

5 . Of soil: Heavy, dense; not porous or friable; 
difficult to work. 

1523-34 Fitzherb. Hnsb. § 10 Bigge and styffe grounde, 


x8S6 Rogers Agric. $ Prices I. ii. 19 Stiff lands, on which 
water was apt to lie, were ridged. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk., Stiff Bottom, a clayey bottom. 

0 . Tight, closely packed. Now hyperbolieally in 
colloquial use : Densely crowded {with). 

1683 [see Justify v. 9]. *907 Motor Boat 19 Sept, 182/x 
There seemed as many, if not more, yachts than ever, and 
the 
A‘ 

phrases about the difficulty of entering 
craft ' on a dark night. xgx6 Blackw. Mag, Feb. 384/3 The 
salient is sdff with guns. . 

7 . Of a ship : Offering a high resistance to deflec- 
tion from the vertical or normal floating position ; 
stable, not crank. 

A ship Is more or less stiff according as the height of the 
metacentre above the centre of gravity is greater or less. 

1627 Capt. Smith Sea Gram. xii. 36 So stiffe, she should 
beare a stiffe snile and beare out her lower tier in any 
reasonable weather. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. Ixiii, Our 
..Vessels might not.. be wait, but well trimmed, and stiff. 
1837 Ht. Martine.ui Soc. Amer. II. 10 She [the ship] was 
a lovely creature, and as stiff as a church. xB8p Welch 
Text l)k. Naval A rclut. i. 21 In order that the ship may be 
stiff— i.e. difficult to incline by external forces such as wind 
pressure on sails. 

8 . Jig. Inflexible of purpose, steadfast, resolute, 
firm, constant. 

e 1205 Lay. 2110 Stif he wes on Jmnke. c X300 Bekel (Percy 
Soc.) 944 Somme of the Kinoes conseiliers to him ofte wende, 
And seide, bote he hulde him stif, al his lond he schende. 
1548 Hall Citron., Edw. IV (1550) 24 b, All the tounes 
round about were permanent and stiffe on the parte of kyng 
Henry, and could not be remoued. 1602 Marston A ntonios 
Rev. iv, v, We must be stiffe and steddie in resolve. 1719 
Col, Rec.Pennsylv. Ill, 72 He was Mr. Penns stiff Friend, 
1847 C. Bronte fane Eyre xxxvii l He a'lked me more than 
once [to marry him], ana was as stiff about urging his point 
as ever you could be. 1884 Pall Mall Gas. 4 Jan. x/i We 
shall have to be a gieat deal stiffer about the Soudan. 

b. In an unfavourable sense : Obstinate, stub- 
born ; not amenable to reason. Now rare. 

1536 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 304 Whan they shall be 
obsty nate in malyce, & styffe as a drye stycke, 1530 Palsgr. 
325/2 Styffe as ones herte is, dur. 1563 Homilies II. xviii. 
255 These thynges must be considered of the man, that he 
be not to styffe, so that he ought to wynke at some thynges, 
and must gentiily expounde all thynges, and to forbeare, 
x6ox Bp. W. ^Barlow Semi. Pasties Crosse 40 Two of thy 
principal!, stiffe and_ open Papi-Rs. a 1677 Barrow Whs. 
(x 686) III. Serm. xxxiv. 378 To be termed, .a clownish singu* 
larist, . .a stiff opiniatre [are opprobrious names]. x68x Dry- 
den A 6s. $ Achit. x. 547 Stiff in Opinions, always in the 
wrong, a *715 Burnet Own Timeva. (1724) 1 . 345 Youknoy 
my brother long ago, that he is as stiff as a mule. *735 T. 
Thomas in Portland MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) VI. 122 A 
civil well-behaved man though a stiff Pi esby terian. 1838 
Haliburton Clockm. Ser. it. vii. 104 Considerable stiff folks, 
in their way them quakers— you can’t no more move ’em 
than a church steeple. 

t c. To stand stiff: to staHd firm; esp. fig. to 
be steadfast or obstinate. Obs. 

a 1290 S. Eustace 24 in Horstm. A Uengl. Leg, (x88x) 212 
He stod stiuest of alle. 136* Langl. P. PL A. ix. 28 For 
stonde he neueie so stif lie stumble)? in )?e waggyng, 1535 
Coverdale JPrav. xxviii. j The vngodly flyetli no man 
ebasynge him, but the rightuous stondeth stiff as a lyon. 
*SS® T. Hoby tr. Casfiglione's Courtyerx. (1561) C 2, Neither 
will I stand stiffe that mine is better then yours, a 1631 
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Donne Poems (1650) 28 Small townes which stand stiffe, till 
great shot Enforce them. 165S J/-«- Taylor Guide Devot. 
(X719) 50 It is a Shame to stand stiff in a foolish or weak 
Argument or Resolution. 

d. Of a battle, debate, etc. : Stubbornly con- 
tested, hard. 

exaeo Owl $ Night. 5 pat plait was stif and stare and 
strong, a 1400-50 Wars Alex, 2050 So sture & styff was pe 
stoure. 1639 Conceits , Clinches etc. (i860) 29 One was hold- 
ing a stiffe argument with a grocer concerning matters of 
trade, a x66x Fuller Worthies, Surrey (1662) 77 There is 
a stiff con test betwixt the Dutch and Italians which should 
exceed in this Mystery. i8xz Wellington in Gurw. Desp. 
(1837) VIII. 666- Marmont’s troops are all ready for a start 
but I hope to be strong enough for a stiff affair with him 
and Soult 1823 ‘Jon Bee’ Diet. Turf 166 In the ring, 
’tis called ‘a stiff fight 1 when the men stand up well to each 
other, giving and taking. 1868 G. Duff Pol. Surv. 132 He 
lias been elected after a very stiff contest. xox6 J. Buchan 
Hist. War IX. lxx. 161 To w ithdraw through that area meant 
a stiff holding battle around Brest. 

9 . Formal, constrained, lacking ease or grace. 

a. Of bearing, manners, etc. : Unbending (ex- 
pressing pride, coldness, displeasure, awkwardness, 
and the like) ; not easy or gracious ; haughty. 

1608 Middleton Mad World l. A 3, He.. thinkes himselfe 
neuer happier then when some stiffe L. or great Countesse 
alights, to make light his dishes. 1613 Woiton Relttj. 
(1672) 409 It is conceived that the King hath a good while 
been much distasted with the said Gentleman, .for too stiff 
a carriage of his fortune. 1754 Chatham Lett, to NcpJuw 
v. 36 Ceremonious, formal compliments, stiff civilities, will 
never be politeness. 1820 Scott Monast. xxix, The knight 
. . thanked him with the stiff condescension of the court of 
Elizabeth. 1831 Society I. 196 Lord Glamorgan was stiff 
and cold in his manner to stiangei s. 1859 Jephson Britt any 
v. 57 Thestiff respectabilities . .of an English country neigh- 
bourhood. 

b. Of style, diction, etc. : Lacking ease and 
grace; laboured, formal, pedantic. 

2664 Dryden Riv. Ladies Prol. 20 Though his Plot’s dull 
as can be well desir’d, Wit stiff as anyyou ha\e e’r admir’d. 
*710 Felton Diss. Classics (1718) 114 Too scrupulous an 
Observation of Rules spoileth all sorts of Writings : It maketh 
them Stiff and Formal. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 
247 He had enjoyed high fame as an orator, though his 
diction.. was, towaids the close of his life, pronounced stjff 
and pedantic. 1898 Gosse Short Hist. Mod. Eng. Lit. vii. 
23B A mass of stiff blank verse. 

c. Of artistic form or arrangement : Excessively 
regular ; lacking grace of line. 

1779 Mirror No. 61. 203 In his grounds you find stiff, 
rectangular walks. 18x3 Sarah Lady Lyttelton Corr. 
(1912) 160, 1 cannot accustom myself at all to the foreign 
stiff way of furnishing the rooms. 1870 F. R. Wilson Ch. 
Lindnf. 23 It was. .replaced by a similar stiff structure, 
xgia J. L. Myres Dawn of Hist. viii. 175 A limited stock of 
siiff geometrical designs. 

d. Of handwriting : Lacking ease and freedom ; 
not flowing. Cf. sense 3. 

*8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xlviii, The manuscript was a fair 
Italian hand, though something stiff and constrained. 1885 
‘ M rs. Alexander r At Bay viii, Several letters weie brought 
to him, one, directed in a stiff, careful, unknown hand. 

10 . Of price, charges, rates, etc.: Unyielding, 
firm; having an upward tendency. Hence of a 
commodity or the dealers in it. Cf. 19. 

1883 blanch. Exam. 14 Dec. 4/1 For three month’s bills 
the terms weie firm at2j per cent, but for January paper the 
rate was stiffer. 1886 Cheshire Gloss, s. v., A butcher will 
tell you * You’ie very stiff this morning * if you will not come 
down at all in the price of abeast. 18S8 Daily News 5 Nov. 
7/2 Buyers.. find sellers stiff. 1893 Ibid. 14 July 3/7 The 
latest reports from London show that merinos are a little 
stiffer. 

1 L Colloquial phrases. Stiff as a poker ; stiff 
in the back, firm, resolnte ; to keep ( carry , have) a 
stiff upper Up, to be firm, unyielding. 

1800 Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Fam. II. 251 Lady Eliza- 
beth, as stiff as a poker, sat with her mouth purged up, 
vexed to death. 1837 Haliburton Clockm. Ser. 1. x. 77 Its 
a pioper pity sich a clever woman should carry such a stiff 
upper lip. 185a Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. x, ‘Well, 
guod-by, Uncle Tom i keep a stiff upper lip,’ said George. 
1887 Spectator 17 Sept. 1241 The Financial Secretary, who, 
it is supposed, will have a stiff upper lip and tightly buttoned 
pockets. 1894 Du Maurier Trilby v. 275 Each walked off 
. .stiff as pokers. 1897 ‘ A. Hofe ’ Phroso iv. (1905) 75 1 Are 
you going to let him off?* demanded Denny, suspiciously. 
•You never can he stiff in the back, Charley.’ 

IL Strong. 

12 . Of living creatures : Stout, stalwart, sturdy 
(cf. sense 8) ; esp. in alliterative phrases as f stiff in 
siour, \ stiff on steed. Obs. exc. dial, (see Eng. 
Dial. Diet.) 

. IZ 97 R- Glouc. (Rolls) 7732 So stif mon he was in aimes, 
m ssoldren, & in leade, pat vnnepe enimon migte^ is bowe 
bende. <1x300 Cursor M. 2203 Nemhrot..O babilon king 
stijf in stur. *3.. E, E. Al/it. P. B. 255 pe styfest, >e 
stalworj est bat stod euer on fete, la 1366 Chaucer Rom. 
Rose 1270 The knyght was faire and styf in Stour, a 1400 ' 
Sir Fere. 19 He was doughty of dede, A styffe body one a 
stede, c 1435 Torr. Portugal 1494 It were two dragons stiff 
mid strong. 1544 Bf.tham Precepts War 1. xxxiii. Civ, 
Kepe thyne armye in rough and mountayne places, to make 
*“®yf oodles styffe and.stronge. a 1677 Barrow Whs. (1686) 
II I. Serm. xvi. 188 But in stout proficients the heart becometh 
hard and stony, the neck stiff and brawny. 

+ b. Of a drinker: ‘Hard’. Obs. 

16x7 Moryson I tin, in. 27 The Sweitzers are for the most 
part Souldiers,_ and stiffe drinkers. 1632 Lyly's Mother 
Bomhe u. i. Song, We already are stiffe Drinkers. [1635 
Heywood Philacoth. 44 To titfeadrunkaid by, wee.. strive 
to character him in a more mincing and modest phrase, ax. 
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thus : He is a good fellow Or, A boone companion, . . A stiffe 
Blade.] 

+ 13. Of things inanimate : Sliong ; stoutly built; 
massive. Obs. 

c 1400 Desir. Troy 1327 The styfe towne to Restore.. 
[Priam] Gate masons full mony. c 1400 Laud Tray BA. 2809 
Ther stode a Castel a litel ther-by, Giet, and stiff, and ful 
Strong, c 1440 York Myst. xxix. 268 Our stiffe tempill, J>at 
made is of stone. 

+ b. Of a weapon: Hard, stout, formidable. Obs. 

c 1*50 Owl <$• Might. 78 pi bile is stif & sai p & hoked. 13 . . 
K. Alts. 2740 (Laud MS.), Ilegroep on lionde a styff spere. 
c 1470 Hunky Wallcue ix. 1649 With a styff suerd to dede 
he has him dycht. 1607 Sh aks. Cor. 1. i. 167 Make you ready 
'your stiffe bats and clubs. 

14. Of natural agencies : 

a. Strong, violent (of wind) ; also applied to a 
steady wind of moderate force. 

c 1290 Brendan 464 in S. Eng. Leg. 232 pe wynd was bope 
strong and stif. 1340-70 Alex. <$• Bind. 4S7 Stiue stoimus 
of pe wind stiren vp pe wawus. c 1423 Noah's A rk in Mon- 
Cycle Myst. Plays 19 All mankind dead shall be With 
storms both stiff and steer. 1:1563 Jknkinson in Hakluyt 
Voy, (1599) I. 345 The winde being contrary, and a stiffe 
gale. 1613 Shaks. Hen. Vl/l } iv. i, 72 Such a noyse arose, 
As the shrowdes make at Sea, m a stiffe Tempest. 1665 G. 
Havers P. della Valle's Trav. E. Indian We again spread 
our sails freely to the wind, which was pretty stiff. 1725 
Pope Odyss. iv. 483 When thestiffer gales Rise on the poop, 
and fully stretch the sails. 1846 A. Young Maul. Diet. 130 
A fresh breeze, implies a wind in which a vessel may safely 
carry all her canvass ; a stiff breeze, implies one somewhat 
stronger than this, but not so violent as a gale. 

in Jig. context. 1399 Lange. Rich. Redeles in. 104 Many a 
styff storme with-stode ffor pe comunes. 1663 Patrick 
Parab. Pilgr. i. 4 The gale proves so stiff, that our hearts 
are swelled therewith. 

+b. Of a river: Flowing strongly. Obs. 

13.. K. Alls. 3482 (Laud MS.) pe water was wel styf & 
colde. 13.. E. E. A l lit. P. C. 234 Styffc stieines & street 
hemstrayned a whyle. ? a 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 115 
From an hill.. Cam doun the streme ful stif and bold. 
a 1400-50 I Pars Alex. 2589 pai sate be streme so stife, it 
stonaid pam all. 

+ c. Of news: Formidable, grave. Obs. 

1606 Shaks, Ant. ff Cl. 1. ii. 104 Labienus (this is stiffe- 
pewes), Hath with his Pai thian Force Extended Asia. 

+ 15. Of voice, sound : Powerful, loud. Obs. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. II. xv. 584 [Christ] With styf voys hym 
called, Lazxre, veni foras. c 1386 Chaucer Pro/. 673 This 
Somonour bar to hym a stif burdoun Was neuere trompe of 
half so greet a soun. a 1400-50 Wars A lex. 61 1 Hissteuyn 
stiffe was & steryn pat stonayd many. 

10. In modern- use, of liquors : Strong, potent. 
Now only of spirits-and-water. 

1813 S Porting Mag. XLII. 131 Mr. Jenkins.. to the last 
‘ belted his three bottles of stiff port after dinner. 184a 
Tennyson Will lVaterpr. 78 But tho’ the port surpasses 
piaise, My nerves have dealt with stiffer. 1883 Stevenson 
Treas. 1 st. xix, Each had a good stiff glass of brandy grog. 

III. Hard, difficult. 

17. Of an ascent or descent: Steep so as to be 
difficult. In Hunting : Difficult (said of an obstacle 
or a tract of country presenting many obstacles). 

1704 Churchill's Collect. Voy, ft Trav. III. 81/1, 1 have seen 
them run up the stiffest and streightest Hills. 1715 Leon Is 
Palladio's Archil. (1721) 1. 54 The Roof would be too stiff 
[Ital. troppo ratla], 1817 Sporting Mag. L. 38 The ground 
gone over was through a stiff country. 1853 R. S. Surtees 
Sponge's Sp. Tour xxiii. 124 His lordship charged a stiff 
flight of rails in the brick-fields. 1883 C. Howard Roads 
Eng. I Vales (ed. 3) 139 Easygoing to Braunston,. .into 
which there is a long stiff descent 1897 Mary Kingsley IV. 
Africa 571/1 Owing to the world being on a stiff slant here- 
abouts, it takes time to make it stand straight. 1903 M. A. 
Stein Sand-Buried Ruins of Khotan xiv. (1904) 224 The 
next day's climb proved a stiff one. 

18. That requires considerable effort ; severe ; 
laborious, toilsome. 

186a Carlyle I'rcdk. Ct. xni. ii. III. 4x4 They are dread- 
fully stiff reading, those Despatches of Hynuford. 1865 
Dickens lAfut. Fr. iv. i, Your working days must be stiff ’uns 
if these is your holidays. 1886 Stuuiis Led. Med. ff Mod. 
H ist. ii. 31 M01 e modest men . . passed a stiff examination in 
the History School. 1890 * R. Boldrewood ' ColJRcformcr 
xix, He encouraged him to digest a certain daily quantity 
of ‘ stiff ’ or improving literature. 189? Daily News 22 July', 
What do you call a stiff pace on a level road ? 

19. Of a price, chaige, demand, etc. : Unusually 
high, excessive. Cf. sense xo. 

1824 Dibdin Libr. Companion, (1825) 730 note , The Den- 
ham of 1709 brought the .stiff sum of if. ir.. .but the Donne 
..produced.. the far stiffer price of 4/. 4$. 1886 Stevenson 
Dr. Jekyll i, The figure was stiff: but the signature was 
good for more than that, if it was only genuine. 1903 A. C. P. 
Haggard Sport. Yams 225 He naturally thought 3s. an 
hour pretty stiff boat hire. 

IV. 20. Comb, and special collocations. 

a. Special collocations with sbs. : stiff-bit, stiff 
field (see quots.) ; stiff sea-adder, a provincial 
name of the fish Nerophis ophidion. 

*875 Knight Did. Mech,, Stiff-bit , a bit without a joint, 
like a snaffle ; or branches, like a curb-bit. 1883 Day Fishes 
Gt. Brit. II. 263 Stiff sea-adder. 1910 N. Hawkins' Electr, 
Diet., Stiff Field, a term sometimes applied to an intense 
electromagnetic field. 

b. Collocations forming phrases used attrib. , as 
stiff-arm, - clay , -land, -mud, -plate. 

1778 [W. Marshall] Minutes Agric., Obsero. 24, I will 
not manure a stiff-land Meadow in winter. 1884 C. T. Davis 
Bricks, Tiles etc. (18S9) 184 Stiff-clay bricks, or stiff-mud 
bricks as they are generally termed. 1899 Westrn. Gas. 7 
Mar. 11/1 Tpe boiler in English locomotives is invariably 


carried on a stiff-plate frame. 1909 Ibid. 25 Aug. 4/s It. .is 
a sort of stiff-arm punch which returns the ball very close to 
the net. 

c. Combinations with sbs. : + stiffgut, a glutton ; 
stiff-leaf Arch., the term applied to the foliage of 
conventional form, with stiff leaf-stems, charac- 
teristic as a decoration in the Early English style ; 
+ stiffrump slang, an obstinate or haughty person; 
stiff-stalk (see quot.) ; *j> stiff-stander, one who 
makes an obstinate stand (for). 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Gt, Eater of Kent Ded. 2 
Though you are the ahsolutest man of mouth and the most 
renowned *stifgut in this westerne angle of the world, yet 
we haue as great or gi eater eaters then your selfe. 1851 
T. H. Turner Dorn. Atchit. I. ii. 39 'Ihe shafts in the 
jambs have round capitals with foliage approaching to what 
is technically called "stiff-leaf. 1709 Steele & Addison 
Tatler No. 110 r 4 Ha 1 Is that thy Wisdom, old "Stiffrump, 
ha? 1884 W. Miller Plant-n. 130 Mexican "Stiff-stalk, 
Rigidella flammea. 1642 H. More Song of Soul it. 111. iii. 
5 O You "stiff-standers for ag’d Ptolemee. 

d. Parasyntlietic adjs., as stiff backed, -bodied, 
-boned, f -hearted, -kneed, -leathered, -leaved, 
-lipped, f -minded, + -wilted, etc. ; 1 - stiff-dooked, 
strong in the hindquarters; + stiff-rumped fig., 
unbending, obstinate, proud; fstiff-stomaohed, 
hard-hearted; + stiff streamed, having a strong 
current. 

1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xx, The "stiff-backed prig, 
with his dandified airs and West End swagger. 1697 J. 
Lewis Mem. Dk. Glocester (1789) 11 His "stiff-bodied coats 
were very tioublesome to him in his military amusements. 
1727 Mrs. Dfi.anv Life <$• Ca>r. (1861) I. 138 They were 
draped in stiff-bodied gowns of silver tissue. 1896 Mrs. 
Cai'I’VN Quaker Grandmother 198 We’re not- "stiff.boned, 
stubborn things likemen folk. 1898 Mrs. Woods in igthCent. 
XLIV. 1000 This "stiff-collared hypocrite of a young Briton. 
1523-34 Fitzherd. Hush. § 74 The .iiii. properties of a lyon. 
The fyrste is, to haue a brode breste; the seconde, to be 
"styffe-docked. Ibid. § 76 The .ix. propeityes of an hare. 
The fyrste is "styfle-eared. 155a Aim. Hamilton Catech. 
(1884) 82 The sone quhilk was inobedient, "stifhartit and 
thrawnrt to his father and mother. 1560 Bible (Geneva) 
Esek. ii. 4 Thei are impudent children, and stiffe hearted. 
1804 W. Blake in A. G. B. Russell Lett. (1906) 156 My good 
woman . . is still "stiff-kneed but well in other respects. 1376 
Newton Lemnie's Complex. 1. ix. 74 As hard and "styffe- 
leathered bootes y * haue lyen long vnoccupyed. 182a Ilortus 
Angl. II. 306 Aster Rigid us. "Stiff-leaved Star Wort. 1896 
Tablet 23 May 801 A little cowardice, or complacency to 
"stiff-lipped colleagues, and the old inequality will be per- 
petuated, 1552 Huloet, "Stiffe minded or of courage, in. 
fractus animi. 1910 Spectator 5 Nov. 740/a They are too 
stiff-minded. 1835 Whewell Archil. Notes (1842) 291 "Stiff- 
pointed curled tufts of foliage. 2715 Phil. Trans. XXIX. 
233 "Stif-rim’d Mary.gold. *728 Somerville Epist. to Ram- 
say 1. 91 Self-conceit, and "stiff-rumpt Piide. x8ia Colman 
Br. Grins, Kilt, ft Friar 1. xxx, 'Ihe stiff-rumped rascals 
[the friars] looked so sanctified. 1540 Palsgr. Acolastus v. 
ii. Y iii. He that is so "styffe stomaked, or so liarde harted. 
163a Lithgow Trav. ix. 380 The "stiffe stream'd Dolf. 
C1875 Cassells Nat. Hist. IV. 105 The last group of the 
Wild-fowl contains the "Stiff-tailetf Ducks, which are recog- 
nisable by their extremely rigid tail-feathers. *616 T. Scot 
Philomythie etc. K8, Where the "stiffe-vdder’d Cow long’d 
twice a day, To meet the merry milke-maide on the way. 
1599 Sandys Ettropm Spec. (1632) 75 Much like to a stout- 
hearted and "stiff-wittea Captame, who scornes to imitate 
anystratageme before used by the enemy. 

B. sb. 

f 1. Some stiffened article of female attire. Obs. 

1680 Will of Frances Dobson in Bedfordsh, N. <5- Q. (1889) 
II. 237 , 1 give to my seruant,.all my working day clothes 
of wollen or stuffe, and also 3 of my strongest stiffs and 
aprons. 

2. slang. Paper ; a document, esp. a promissory 
note or bill of exchange ; a clandestine letter. 

1823 Egan Grose's Diet. Vulgar T. s.v., Giving a bill in- 
stead of money is denominated, in the mercantile world, 
taking ‘the stiff’, 1855 Thackeray Newcomes vi, I wish 
you’d do me a bit of stiff. 1889 Pall Mall Gas. 14 Feb. 4/3 
The 'stiff,' as a note is called in convict parlance. 1893 M. 
Williams Round London (1893) 62 A hawker’s licence, 
which is known among the [London] brothei hood as a ‘ stiff*. 
1904 A. Griffiths jo Yrs. PubL Serv. 152^ Other ‘ stiffs ' — 
the prison term for anonymous or clandestine letters — were 
scattered about. 

Comb. 1823 ‘Jon Bee ’ Diet. Turf 166 Stiff -dealer, a 
dealer in stiff, a pseudo-merchant, or trader in moonshine 
paper. 

3. slang. A corpse (= stiff 'tut, A. 2 b). 

1859 Bartlett Diet. Amer. (ed, 2) 450, 1871 Hay Myst. 
Gilgal 41 They piled the stiffs outside the door. 1915 Mom. 
Post 7 Aug. 5/4 ‘ This cigarette is all right ’, I said. ‘ Where 
do they come from? ' ‘ Off that German stiff’, he answered. 

4. slang. A penniless man ; a wastrel. 

2899 Daily Chron. 10 Aug. 5/7 'Stiffs, 1 that is, men who 
work their passage by attending to cattle. 1909 Daily Mail 
10 Aug. 4/5 England knows the tramp and the loafer,, .but 
greater than these is the Johannesburg ‘stiff’. 

C. adv. or quasi-flak'. 

1, Stiffly, firmly, tightly,bard, etc. Phrase, To give 
it to someone (pretty) stiff : to speak severely to, to 
rate. 

1422 Yonge tr. Secreta Secret. 174 The course of the ryuer 
So stronge and So styfe rane. c 1450 Pol. Rel. L. Points 
(1903) 133 ]>e werlde, my flesch, J>° fende, felly )»i me besale 
both strange & styfe. 1525 tr. Brtinswyke's Handywork 
Sung, lxxtii, P iij b, Take hede that ye byndehym not to 
styfe, 1680 Moxon Mech. Exerc, x. 182 This piece of wood 
is fitted stiff into a square Hole. 1712 J. James Gardening 
8 x [This] makes the Joint go stiffer, or slacker, at Pleasure. 
1880 J. Payn Cot fid. Agent xliii, Giving it to her., pretty stiff. 


2. In comb, with ppl. adjs. a. Rigidly, tightly, 
obstinately, etc. asf stiff-holden, - rustling , -swathed. 
b. So as to be stiff, in various senses, as stiff-bent, 
•built, - dressed , etc. C. ■f stiff-borne, obstinately 
pursued ; f stiff-girt, fig. inflexible, obstinate ; 
f stiff-thrown, thrown with great force. 

1581 A. Hall Iliad m. 45 With bow "stifbent, and with 
quiuer,and many a shaft therein. 1647 H. hioRESongofSoul 
11. App. xxxviii, Sent out from bow stiff-bent with even string. 
1624 Quarles fob Militant iii, His "stifle-boiling haiie : 
(Not much vnlike the pennes of Poicupines). 1598 Shaks. 
2 Hen.lV,i,i.syj None of this., could iestrainelhe*stiffe- 
borne Action. x86x Mayhew Land. Labour III. 272 Some 
tessels are so "stiff-built, that they can discharge the whole 
of their cargo without taking in any ballast at all. 1886 
Daily News 13 Oct. 2/6 "Stiff-dressed nets are still dull of 
sale. 1659 Gauden Tears Ch. 11. xxx. 246 He, "stifle-girt 
and inexorable, went with a short turn out of the Chuich. 
1596 Edw. Ill, hi. iii. 129 Like "stiffe growen oakes [they] 
will stand immouable, When whirle wind quickly tumes vp 
yonger trese. 1533 Fun h DisJ>, Put gat. 11. K j b, A11 heresye 
is a "styffe holden opinion reuugnaunte vino -.crypture. 1818 
Keats Endym. 11. 9 Stiff-holden shields, far-piercing spears, 
keen blades. 1605 Sylvester Du Bart as u. iii. 1. Vocation 
538 A gagged Usher that doth never wear "Stif-rustling silks. 
1828 Miss Mitford Pillage I II. 32 A woman. . "siiff-starched 
and strait-laced. 1657 W. Rand tr. Gassendi's Life Petresc 
11. 224 A gieat "stiff-sti etched swelling arose upon the 
Region of his Bladder. 1666 Dryden Ann. Mirab, exxi, 
The Dutch.. Whose Navy like a stiff-sti etch'd coid did 
show, Till he bore in, and bent them into flight. 1608 Svl- 
vi* stek Du B cut as 11. iv. iv. Decnyjys A"stiff-throw’n Bowl, 
which running down a Hill, Meets 111 the way some stub. 

t Stiff, v. Obs. [f, Stiff a. (Cf. ME. Stive v., 
OE. stifian .) ] 

1. intr. To grow strong. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles in. 54 But as sone as }>ey [re. 
young partridges] styffe and Jmt fey steppe kunne. 

2 . irons. To make stiff, stiffen. 

i486 Bk. St. A Ibatis a vij, If her gooige be wide and the 
bouell any thyng stiffid. 1582 Stanyhurst YEnris iv. (Aib.) 
118 But Dido affrighted, stift also in her obstinat onset, . .Too 
the inner quadrant runneth. 1648 Hexham ii, Stijven , ah, 
doecken Stijven, to Stiffe or to Starch linnen. *652 W, 
Brough Sair. Princ. (ed. 2) 219 Covetousnesse. . Lames the 
Hand to good Works. Stiffs the Knees to the Holy Sacrament. 
Hence f Stiffed ppl. a. 

1565 T. Stapleton Fortr. baith nab, O hard stiffed 
necke, o froward barte. 

Stiffen (sti'fn), v. [f. Stiff a. + To 

make or become stiff or stiffer. 

1. trans. To make stiff or rigid, e. g. by means of 
starch (j- also absoli), or by the addition of a lining 
or a support. 

1622 in Chron. Perth etc. (Maitl. Club] 87 Margaret Mcl- 
lingapprehended for stiffning luffs and overlays on n Sunday. 
1624 J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise Cl. Linen Wks. (1630) 
11. 169/1 She wrings, she folds, she pleits, she smoothes, she 
staichcs. She stiffens, poake«, and sets and dryes againe. 
i860 Ruskin Unto this Last ii. 5 41 The sands of the Indus 
and adamant of Golconda may yet stiffen the housings of 
the charger. 1885 Mag. of Art Sept. 459/1 A circular plate 
of thin wrought bronze, stiffened round the edge by a bead- 
ing. 1892 Proc. Roy. Soc. LII. 347 The strips have a great 
tendency to warp, and,. may be stiffened by sheet brass let 
into a slot on the under side. 

b. Naut. To increase the initial stability of a 
ship ; to render less liable to heel. See Stiff a. 7 . 

1706 E. Ward Wooden World Diss, (1708)22 Those strong 
unexpected Turnadoes-.most certainly overset him, if he 
be not ready stiffen’d with Peru Ballast. 1861 Mayhew 
Land. Labour III. 272 Sixty tons of cargo will stiffen the 
most cranky vessel. 

2. To render stiff in consistency ; to thicken, 
coagulate. ' 

1627 May Lucan ill. E6h, Dy’d is the Ocean, And the 
waues stiffen'd with congealed blood. 1726 Leoni A Iberii's 
A rchit. 1 . 58 a, Allow one part of Mortar to three of Rubbi-li 
. . ; and when it is laid, the way to stiffen it, is to pound it 
heartily with the Rammer, a 1774 Goldsm. Sum. Exp. 
Philos, (1776) I. 348 The polar oceans being almost con- 
tinually stiffened into ice. 1869 ToztR Highl. Turkey II. 
252 The plastic condition of the language,. not as yet stiff- 
ened by conventional rules. 

b. intr. To become stiff in consistency; to 
harden. Also fig. with constr. into : To assume a 
more definite or permanent form or character. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Past. vr. 53 The tender Soil then stiff- 
ning by degrees, Shut from the bounded Earth, the bound- 
ing Seas. x8xx A. T. Thomson Loud. Disp. (1818) 732 Stir 
until the mixture stiffens in cooling. 1856 Froudr Hist. 
Eng. II. 35 These things which in their proper nature are 
but illustrations, stiffen into essential fact. 1876 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. V. xxiv. 410 The ‘Jandsitting men ' of Salis- 
bury easily stiffened into the tenants-in-chief of the Great 
Charter. 1883 Fortn. Rev. Feb. 242 But gradually the 
favour will stiffen into a right. 

3. trans. To make more steadfast, unyielding, or 
obstinate ; Mil. to increase the fighting value of a 
force by the admixture of soldiers of better quality. 

? 0x500 Chester PL, Emiss. Holy Ghost (Shaks. Soc.) II. 
X3oNowe will I sende. .My ghoste to glade them graciously, 
..That the[y] maie stiffned be theirby. 1633 Sanderson 
Serm, (1681) 26 He thus stiffneth mine enemies still against 
me. 0x677 Barrow Wks. (1686) III. Serm. xvi. 189 So doth 
the man become incorrigible, who is settled and stiffened in 
vice. 1716 M. Davies^ then. Brit. 1. 221 His Confessor and 
Emissary, to plod about, for to stiffen others in the old 
Romish Superstitions. 1883 Broad A rrowxxxi. 609 Foreign 
levies have been ' stiffened ' before now by volunteers from 
other countries. 1898 Daily News 22 Feb. 5/a The Home 
Secretary wants stiffening, and the House of Commons ought 
to stiffen him. 
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b. intr. To become hard or unyielding in 


temper. 

*73* Neal Hist, Purit, I. Pref. p vi, The Bishops stiff* 
enedin their behaviour, .. and became too severe against 
their Dissenting brethren. 1914 Daily Neivs is Jan. 8 
Military opinion has. .stiffened in the last three weeks. 

4. trans. To make rigid; to take away the natural 
suppleness or mobility of (the limbs, joints, muscles, 
etc.). Also j fig. ; slang to make a corpse of, kill ; 
Horse-racing, to prevent a horse from doing its 
best to win. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V , nr. i. 7 Stiffen the sinewed, commune 
[j/eJ vp the blood, e itin Chapman Iliad iv. 172 The haire 
stood vp on end On Agamemnon, . And stifned with the like 
dismay, was Men elans to* 1750 Johnson Rambler rs 0*177 
f 3, I began to find my mind contracted^ and stiffened by 
solitude. 1798 Coleridge Recant 46 His legs were stiff- 
en’d with dismay. *883 Manch. Exant. 30 Nov. 5/3 Con- 
siderations so powerful as these tend to stiffen the backs of 
the Chinese. 1888 Daily Nexus 23 Nov. 7 fit Mr. Burgess 
threatened to blow my brains out and to 1 stiffen ' me. 1900 
Westm. Caz. 19 Dec. 12/t Many popular country race- 
courses have been given up almost entirely to card-sharpers, 
because the public know that the horses are stiffened. 

b. intr. Of persons : To become stiff or rigid ; 
also, to die. Also jig; 

17x4 Young Force Relig. it. 130 Fix’d in benumbing care, 
They stiffen into statues of despair. 1830 J. H. Reynolds 
Fancy (1906) 24 , 1 wish’d you’d stiffen — that I might enclose 
Your royal limbs, and measure to the toes. X859D1CKENS 
Ckrtsim. Star., Haunted Ho. i, She [a cataleptic] would 
stiffen,, .on the most irrelevant occasions. 1911 J. L. Myrf.s 
Dawn of Hist. x. 221 An indigenous ^culture which had 
passed its prime and was already stiffening. 

5. trans. To make (a person) formal, cold, or 
constrained in manner; to make (an artistic com- 
position) pedantic, laboured, or overloaded. 

1763 Shenstone Let. toS. Davenport Wks. 1777 III. 347 
True taste will never stiffen or over-charge any perform- 
ance : it will rather be employed to smoothe, simplify, and 
give that ease on which grace depends. 1781 Cowper 
Table.'!, 125 , 1 pity Kings— Whom Education stiffens into 
state. .1863 Gladstone in Morley Life v. vi. (1903) II. 
103 The people are, one and all, very easy to get on with, 
and Windsor, I suppose, stiffens them a little. 

b. intr. To become formal, cold, or constrained. 

1884 Temrrsan Aylmer’s F.aj 3 Sir Aylmer Aylmer slowly 
stiffening spoke. 

6. a. intr. Of prices, rates of interest, the market, 
etc. : To become stiffer (see Stew a. 10 and 19). 
b. trans. To render (prices, etc.) stiffer. 

1855 Poultry CAron. III. 407 Barley stiffens in value. 1883 
Daily News x Sept 2/4 The efflux of gold- which would 
stiffen the short loan market. 1883 Manch. Exam. 8 Dec. 
4/1 There was a good demand both for discounts and ad- 
vances and the rates stiffened up very sensibly. 1898 Daily 
News vs June 9/5 Prices both of coal and iron have been 
stiffened. 


7. intr. Of wind ; To increase in strength or 
violence. 

1844 Hood Captain's Cow rrr A breeze again began to 
rise, That stiffen’d to a gale. 

8 . Of an ascent : To become more steep or difficult. 

1877 Fraser* s Mag. XVI. 152 The ascent stiffened. 

Hence Sti'fFened ppl. a. 

ifioa M arston A ntonio's Rev. 1. Hi, The juice oflife Creepes 
sTowly through my stifned arteries. 1896 Saha J. Duncan 
His Honor fra Lady iii 41 To lave his stiffened powers of 
artistic enjoyment in the beauties of the Parthenon. 

f Stiffen-bodied, a. Obs. [prob. for *siiffened- 
bodied , ' having a stiffened body ’ ; see Stiffened 
fpl. n.] Having the body (see Body sb. 6 ) 
stiffened with whalebone, etc. (said of a garment). 

*7o6[E. Waud] HudibrasReiiv. (Naress-v. Steeple-crown), 
Tne good old dames— Were all most primitively drest In 
stiffen-body’d russet gowns. 3748 Lady Luxborough Lett, 
to Shenstone (1775) is The stiffen-bodifid gown would not 
add charms— to a beautiful woman. 


Stiffener (sti-f’nw). [f. Stiffen v, + -eb i.] 
1. A workman who stiffens (cloth, hats, etc.). 
r6gfi MSS. Ho. Lords (N. SO II. 245 Petition of the 
Glazers and Buckram Stiffeners. 1893 Labour Commission 
Gloss., Stiffener,^ the person who, after the hat has been 
sewn, applies to it a stiffening of gelatine to make it firm 
and to allow it to be properly fitted to the required shape. 
* 9 J 5 Morn. Post ao Dec. 9/4 Manglers and stiffeners, beetlers. 
driers and stovers. 


2. Something serving to stiffen. 

Civil Engirt. Sr Arch. frnl. V. 363/2 The truss actim 
only m this capacity of a stiffener to the rib. 1847 Brandoj 
Anal, Goth, Afchit* iox That [metalwork] which is spreac 
over the doors of the Chapter House at York, is mereh 
used as a stiffener. 1859 R. F. Burton Cenir. Afr. in fmt 
Geog. Soc. XXIX. 133 A stout lath is fastened as a stiffene: 
to the shield lengthwise. 1871 Earle Philol. Eng. Tongues* 
Metre acts as a sort of stiffener to the rhythm. 1883 Glass 
Weekly Herald B Sept. 3/3 As a stiffener of fabrics algit 
13 bet ^ aa *“£ L , i88 9 Welch TextBk. Naval Archii 
-Ihe smaller bulkheads, .have vertical angle-1) a 
stiffeners 3 feet apart. 

b. A band of stiff material wom round the necl 
to keep a neck-doth in place. Obs. 

1818 BUtckw. MagAll. 404 No patent stiffeners,— no erec 
shirt collars. x866 Guo, Eliot F. Holt xvi, Other anotnalie 
now obsolete, besides sbort-waisted coats and broad stifl 
eners.. 1876 Semin. Old Draper 157 Stiffeners were sol 
of various degrees of height, to suit either a long-necked c 
a snort-necked man, 


Stiffening (strf’nin). vbl, sb. [f. Steffen v. 
+ -JN&V) 


1. The action of the verb ; the process of making 
or becoming stiff ; enter, a stiffened substance. 

1614 J. Taylor (Water P.) Nipping Abuses B 3 b, J can- 
not Item it £a tailor’s bill].. For cutting, edging, stiffning 
and for lacing. 1653 Jlr. Tavlor Semi. I. iv. 44 Like the 
ioynts of a bulrush, not bendings, but consolidations and 
stmenings. 1709 Repot. Arts It Mam tf. X. 284 The fourth 
and last operation of hat-making; namely, stiffening. 1883 
Pall Malt Gas. 26 Oct. 12/1 The stiffening of the Egyptian 
array with a body of English volunteers. 1909 D. Fulton 
tr. P. Cohnhtim's Dis. Digest. Canal B It is especially im- 
portant to recognize abnormally increased peristalsis, the so- 
called ‘ stiffenings ’ of the stomach, small intestine or colon. 

2. Something that serves to stiffen. 

x6ao J. Tavlor (Water P .) Praise Hemp-seed (1623) 28 
Being edgd with Items, stiffnings, facings, With Bumbast, 
Cottens, finings, and with lacings. 1758 Bohlase Nat. 
Hist. Comw. 79 The solids were pieadapted by the divine 
power to form the foundation, or the stiffnings (if I may so 
say) of the globe. 1857 Miller Elem. Client., Org. 505 Lac 
is extensively used as a stiffening for hats. 

b. An admixture of soldiers of better quality. 
1900 Daily Mail 3 May 6/6 The column . . consisted chiefly 
of Yeomanry, with a stiffening of Cape Police. 1915 J. 
Buchan Hist. War VII. lix. 151 Only the German stiffen- 
ing kept them (the Austrians] to their work. 

3. attrib., as stiffening-brush, - girder , -rib‘, 
stiffening-order (see quoL). 

1688 Holme Armoury in. 386/1 A Felt makers *Stiffning 
Brush. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech , *Stiffening-girder, a truss 
girder which distributes the weight of the platform and load 
upon the suspension-chain and prevents undulation. _ 1858 
Simmonds Did. Trade, * Stiffening-order , a permission 
granted by the Customs' to take on board heavy goods, by 
way of ballast, to steady the ship. 1869 Rankine Machine 
Hand-tools App. 26 The distance between the ■’’stiffening 
ribs measured on a slope of 45 0 . 

Stiffening (strf’niq), fpl. a. [f. Stiffen v. + 
-ing 2 .] That stiffens : a. That becomes stiff or 
stiffer; b. That makes stiff or stiffer. 

1704 Rowe Ulysses iv. i. 1722 It freezes every stiff rang 
limb to Marble. 1845 Lytton Last of Barons 1. jv, The 
place where he had lain was damp and red with stiffening 
blood. 1863 Gladstone in Morley Life v. vi. (1903) II. 97 
Walked 241 miles. Found it rather too much for my stiffen- 
ing limbs. 1898 Educ. Rev, XV. The efforts— have 
usually resulted in a stiffening formalization, 
t stiffing, vbl. sb. Obs. Forms: 6-y stiffin(e, 
7 steiffing, 7 8 tiffing. £f. Stiff v. + -ing 1 .] 

That which makes stiff : a. Sc. Starch, b. Mate- 
rial such as whalebone or canvas used to stiffen a 
garment. 

1597 in Halyhtrion's Ledger (1867) Pref. p. cxiv, Stiffine 
cal lit Amedone [ printed Amedoue], x6n in Heath Grocers’ 
Comp, (i860) 93 None should wear.. any body or sleeves of 
wire, whalebone, or with any other stiffing, saving canvass 
or buckram only. 1613 Extracts Rec. Convent. Burghs 
Scot. (1870) II. 395 Item, for lossing and caTeing ilk trie 
steiffing frome tne skoute flote to the schip or hous iiij gritt. 
x6J6 in Abend, frill. Notes g Q. (rgxo) III. 28/2 Nine pun- 
cheons ten tries of white stiffin. 

Stiffish. (sti’fij), a. [-jsh *.] Rather stiff. 

1733 W. Ellis Chiliem & Vale Farm. 266 A stiffish, 
loamy, moist Soil. 1769 Mrs. Raffald Engl. Housekpr, 
(1778) 245 Dip a lump of. .sugar in water, boil it stiffish. 
1840 Hood Open Question 41 Some stiffish people think 
that smoking joints Are carnal sins ’twixt Satuiday and 
Monday. 1800 ‘R. Boldrkwood ’ Col. Reformer xxix. I’d 
given him (a horse) some stiffish days after the farthest out 
cattle. X91X Makett Anthrop. ii. 41 It is not far, though 
a stiffish pull, to Ash. 1915 Ld. Rrdesdale Memories I. 
rir, I quite admit that there ought to be a stiffish examina- 
tion of the nominees. 

tstrffler. Obs. [Alteration of jAW/^Stightleb, 
by substitution of (f) for (x y ).] = Stickler, a. A 
mediator or umpire ; 1 one who intervenes between 
combatants, b. One who is active or stirring (in 
a matter) ; a busybody ; a wrangler. 

1473 Poston Lett. III. 98 The Kyng ententyth. .to be as 
bygge as they bothe, and to be a styffeler atweyn them. 
1565-0 Abp. Parker Corr. (P, Soc. 1853) 252 The drift was 
(as I judged) for Dethick to continue such stifflers in the 
College of his pupils, to win him in time, by hook or crook, 
the master’s room. 1585 Greene Planetom. E 1 b, Promising 
. .neuer to he a stifler in the like cause, a 1815 Forby Voc. 
E, Anglia, Stifler, a stickler ; one who is very busy and 
active m any matter ; as it were raising a dust. 

Stiffly (sti-fli), adv. [f. Stiff a. + -ly 2,] j n 
a stiff manner ; so as to be stiff ; (in various senses 
of the adj.). 

cinqoS. Eng. Leg. X13 SwyJ>e wel bi-gan j>is Ercedekne 
holt churche bi-lede, And stifliche heold op hire rijte. c 1386 
Chaucer Wife's Prol.j&o Thus..Baar 1 stifly myne oTde 
housbondes on honde, That thus they seyden in hir dronke- 
nesse. c 1400 Lay. Folks Mass-Bk. App. in. 123 pat he may 
ben myche more stiffeloker groundya in goddis seruise. 
1432 Yonge tr. Secreta Secret. 153 Nero of the fayrnys of 
the fire-blaas stifly hym reioieL c 1435 Thomas ofErceld. 
49 Hir sadille was of reuylle bone,.. Stifly sette with pre- 
cious stone. *535 Coverdale Prov, xxx. 29 There be thre 
thinges y* go stiffly, but the goinge of the fourth is the 
goodliest of all. <1x555 Latimer Let. in Foxe A. <$• M. 
(1583) 1756/1 You confess* your brothers cause wherein he 
so stiffely standeth, to be uniust. 1599 Dallam in Early 
Voy. Levant (Hakl. Soc.) 85 Wheare did run a rever, so 
bige and stifly, ..that we durste not adventur to rid over it. 
1633 J. Taylor (Water P.) Discov. Sea Lond. Salisb. Wks. 
(1630) 11,22/1 At last by Ramsgates Peere we stiffly Rowed, 
The winde and tyde, against vs blow’d and flowed. 1678 
Moxon MeduExerc. v. 75 The Handle— hath' a Mortess 
>n it, as long within a quarter of an Inch as the thin piece 
(called, the Tongue) is broad, and stifly so wide as to contain 
the thickness of the Tongue. 1766 Complete Farmer s. v. 
Suroating, The signs of (his defect are his halting on both 


fore-legs, going stiffly. 1824 Scott St. R/mansvn, A bow 
was very stiffly exchanged between the ladies. 1885 Manch. 
Exam. 24 Jan. 5/4 The client, however, has to pay for this 
-more stiffly than he often imagines. . 
b. In comb, with pple. 01 adj. 

1606 Sylvester Du Bartas ir. iv. 1. Tropheis 90 Whose 
haimfull point is headed stifiy-straight With burnisht Brasse 
above an Anvil's weight. 1614 — Bethuha's Rescue 11. 79 
Noble Palm-Trees, mounting stifiy-straight. 1892 E. Reeves 
Homeward Bound 319 Gaidens, which use terrace above 
terrace of stiffly cut trees. 1908 Nation 26 Sept. £92/1 The 
stiffly-worded Anglo-Russian note. 

Stiff-necked (strfnekt), a. [f. stiff neck_ + 
-ED 2 ; after Gr. aK\i)porpbxt)\°s f Ideb. q e she h s-oi ef 
* hard of neck ’.] Having a stiff neck. Chiefly jiff, 
of persons, with Biblical reference: Obstinate, 
stubborn, inflexible, haughty (cf. Neck sb. 1 3 b). 
+ Also of a horse : That will not obey the rein. 

1526 Tindale Acts vii. 5t Ye stiffenecked and of vneir- 
cumcised hertes and eares. a 1533 Frith Disp. Purgat. iz. 
Ij, Yf they be so styfnecked that they wyl not bow to the 
truth. 1545 Briniclow Lament. (1874) 79 The greate parte 
of these inordinate riche styfnecked Cytezens will not naue 
in their howj.es that lyuely worde of our soules. C1550 
Mary Bassf.t in Mote's Wits. (1557) 1366/1 If after fayie 
handelyng, we drawe sty 11 stubbernely backewaid, and — 
contynue yet vnreasonably styffe necked, lyke a Horse and 
Mule vhiche haue no maner of vnderstandynge. 1565 
Cooitr Thesaurus s. v. Eqvxis , A stifle necked horse that 
wil not be ruled. 1625 K. Long tr. Barclay's At geuis iv. 
xix. 310 Being stifle-necked and stronger than the Bit with 
which he was held in, hee carryed him forceabfy into the 
enemies* camp. 1710 Tatler No. 214 f 1 , 1 shall theiefoie 
give up this stiff-necked Generation to their own Obstinacy. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) I. vi 462 One is con- 
verted, while the other seemingly goes away stiffnecked in 
his old errors. 1898 Gissing in Strand Mag. XV. 28 The 
stiff-necked old aristocrat had gone to London. 

Hence StLfEae’ckedly adv., obstinately; Sti-ff- 
ne'ekedness, obstinacy. 

<11555 Latimer Let. in Foxe A. g M. (1583) 1756/1 It is 
no small iniquitie to keep any one pooie man so long from 
his right and duetie so stiffeneckedlyand obstinately. 1563- 
83 Foxe A. g M. 449/1 He alwayes wrote most com- 
mendable protestations agaynst obstinacye and stifnecked- 
nesse. 166? J. Wilson Cheats n. iii, We are wilfully, stifif- 
neckedly blind. 1699 Clagett iq Serin. 216 There will be 
both inconstancy and stiffneckedness. 1857 Miss WiNIC- 
worth Taulers Life g Serin. 132 note, He weie a heretic 
who, after much admonition, should stiffnecked ly disobey 
the Word of God. x86t J. G. Sheppard Fall of Rome xi. 
572 Astrength of will degenerating into stiff-neckedness and 
obstinacy. 

Stiffiner, variant of Stiffener. 

Stiffness (sti-fnes). [f. Stiff a. + -ness.] The 
state or quality of being stiff (in any sense). 

1. Rigidity, inflexibility ; viscosity (of liquids and 
semi-liquids) ; density, heaviness, compactness (of 
soil). Also fig. 

1398 Trevisa BaHh. De P. R. xvit. clxxv. (1495) 717 Som- 
tyme a crokyd rodde is put in the fyre: and by hete of the 
fyre the styfnesse and _ hardnesse is tempi ed and made 
nesshe, and so the rodde is the more easely streyghted. C1440 
Promp. Pam. 475/x Styfnesse, or starkenesse, rigiditas, 
rigor. X577 G ooge Heresbach's l hub. 1. 24 b, Some grounde 
requireth more seede then other, as the grounde is of stiffe- 
nesse or lightnesse. 1639 O. Wood Alph. Bh. Secrets 169 
Incorporate all these in a morter with a pestle with oyle of 
white Rose, and Virgins waxe thin sciaped to the stifnesse 
of a plaister. 1642 Fuiler Holy St. ill. xx. 206 The stiff- 
nesse of the judgement is abated, and suppled with charity. 
X726-3X Waldron Descr. Isle of Man (1865) 59 A Roman.. 
was saved by the stiffness of her hoop petticoat which kept 
her above water. 1869 Rankine Machinery g Milbwork 
531 In all cases in which precision of movement is required, 
stiffness is essential both to the moving pieces and to the 
framework of a machine, 
b. (See quots.) 

17x0 J. Clarke tr. Rohault's Nat. Philos. (1729) I. 133 
The Property which is called Stiffness, and which Work- 
men call the Power of Springing. 1824 Tredgold Ess. 
Cast Iron 202 The stiffness of a body is its resistance at a 
given deflexion. 

0. Naut, (See quots.) 

1877 W. H. White Nav. Archit. iii. 65 This method may 
be used in estimating the * stiffness 1 of a ship, L e. her power 
to i esist inclination from the upright by the steady pressure 
of the wind on her sails. 19x3 Attwood Modem Warship 
67 The metacentric height is a measure of the stiffness of 
the ship. 

2. Lack of suppleness (in limbs, mnscles, etc.); 
the name of certain diseases causing rigor of 
muscles, esp, tetanus. Also fig. 

1552 Huloet, Stifnes of sinowes, that the membres ne may 
be bowed, tetanicus morbus, tetanos. X58X Mulcaster 
Positions vi. (1887) 47 Where ioyntes be to bend,.. there 
must needes be motion 1 or else stifnesse will follow. 1591 
Percivall Sp. Diet., Calavtbre, stifnesse of the sinewes, 
the ciampe, Neruorum rigor, spasmus. x64xTatham Dis- 
tracted State iv. i. (1651) 20 Whose knee dares own a stiffe- 
ness? whose Obeysance To Adulanter dare be wanting? 
1791 Burke Corr. (1844) III. 365 Your mother is, bating 
occasional stiffness, very well. x862 W. Hunter Btggar g 
Ho. Fleming iv. 45 Tne cattle are often attacked with a 
disease called the ‘ stiffness ’ or ‘ cripple \ 

1 3. Strength, sturdiness, stoutness ; violence. Obs. 

x 399 Langl. Rich. Redeles m. 251 Iche rewme, .Sholde 
stable and stonde..By styffnesse and strengtbe Of steeris 
well y.yokyd. c 1460 Promp. Parv. (Winch.) 436 Styfnesse, 
or strength, fortitude, robur. 1596 Spenser F.Q. iv. iv. 19 
And him against Sir Blandamour did ride With all the 
strength and stifnesse that he can. 1623 Bingham Xeno- 
phon, Lipsms * Compar. V 3, They throw stones, .with such 
stiffen esse and strength, that the blow seeipeth to come from 
Some Engine, 
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4. Inflexibility in purpose, opinion, or course of 
action ; resolution, firmness ; obstinacy ; haughti- 
ness. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/, (W, de W. 1531) 92 Styfnes of mynde 
or obstinacy they haue, whyche frowardly wyll defend e 
theyr errour. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T, 11. 161 Such 
as did seeke the Glory of Martyrs.. out of stiffenesse of 
spirit. 1673 [R. Leigh] Tramp, Reh. 39 There has been 
a party of ’em in England . of such a pontifical stiffness, as 
if they were companions for none but princes, a 1677 Bar- 
row Perm. Wks. 1716 II. 38 Where may we discern, .that 
stoutness of courage and stiffness of patience which you 
talk of as the., issues of faith? 1690 Locke Hum. Und. iv. 
xvi. §3 And yet these of all Men hold their Opinions with 
the greatest stiffness. 1741 C. Middleton Cicero (1742) II. 
vi. 52 The other chiefs of the Aiistocracy. .whose stiffness 
had ruined their cause. 1887 Rider Haggard Allan Q. 
xxi. 242 The.. forces give on every side, there is no stiffness 
left in them. 

5. Formality ; constraint ; lack of case or grace; 
coldness, aloofness (of manners anti deportment) ; 
artificiality, excessive regularity, pedantry (of 
style). 

1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 27 All the statues before 
Daedalus his time, have had a most unpleasant stifnesse. 
1710 Felton Diss. Classics^ 1718)70 Piovided he. .doth not 
make himself a Slave to his Rules ; for that will introduce 
a Stiffness and Affectation, which are utteily abhorrent 
from all good Writing. *7x7 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. 
to C'iess Mar 18 Apr., An air so majestic, yet fiee from 
stiffness or affectation. 1748 Anson's Voy. in. x. 412 There 
is a stiffness and minuteness in most of the Chinese produc- 
tions. 1763 Ann. Reg. n. 56 The king, ., laying aside all 
the stiffness of state,.. enjoys himself with a few select 
friends. 1789 Burney Hist. Mas. III. 330 The two parts 
in one.. discover no restraint or stiffness in the melody, 
which continues to move with the same freedom, as if no 
canon had existence. 1836 [J. Grant] Random Recoil. Ilo. 
Lords xiii, 299 Before he had spoken two or three sentences, 
it must have been apparent . . that he had not yet got riel 
of the formality and stiffness of school. 1907 J. A. Hodges 
Elem. Photogr. (ed.6) u8 Introducing an unnatural stiffness 
into the portrait. 

Stifle (stai'f 1), sby Also 6-8 stiffle. [Of obscure 
origin. 

Connection with Stiff a. is commonly assumed, but is very 
doubtful.] _ 

1. The joint at the junction of the hind leg and 
the body (between the femur and the tibia) in a 
horse or other quadruped: corresponding ana- 
tomically to the knee in man. 

c 1310 Sir Tristr. 487 [With reference to cutting up a deer.] 
To stifles he 3edc And euen ato hem schare. 1380 Blun- 
devil Curing Horses' D is. exxii. 55 b, If a Horse halt be- 
hind, the griefe must either be in the hippe, in the stiffle, 
in the hough [etc.]. 1726 Diet. Rust. (ed. 3), Gascoin, the 
hinder thigh of a Horse, which begins at the Stiffle. 1882 
Daily Tel. 26 Oct. 3/6 Allhough kicked in the stifle.. and 
badly lamed, Althotas repeated his Tuesday’s victory. 1897 
Encycl. Sport I. 329/2 (Dogs) Stifle, the joint in a dog’s 
hind leg next to the buttock ; the hip joint. 1907 Q. Rev. 
Jan. 204 The size of the bone at the ankles and stifles being 
particularly important [in the foxhound]. 

+ 2. Dislocation or sprain of the stifle-joint. 06s. 

Quot. 1587 seems erroneous. 

1380 Blundrvil Curing Horses Dis. exxiv. 56 b, The 
stiffle commeth bymeanes of some side blowe, or some great 
straine, slipping, or sliding. 1^87 MascallsW Bk. Callcll , 
Horses (rso6) 124 For a stiffle in the heele of a horse. 

3. Comb, stifle-bone, -cap, -pan, the patella of 
a horse, the bone in front of the stifle-joint ; stifle- 
joint = sense I ; stifle-slip (see quot.). 

1610 Markham Masterp. 11. lxxii. 338 If the horse be 
stifled, the *stifle bone wifi sticke out more of the one side 
then of the other. 1678 Lond. Gag. No. 1321/4 With a white 
speck on the stifle bone on the far side. 1908 #Stifle cap 
[see quot. for stifle slip]. xeBo Blundrvil Curing Horses 
Dis. , exxii. 5s b. If the griefe be in the stiffle, then the Hoi se 
in his going will cast the *stiffle ioint outward. 1888 Mac- 
Fadyean Comp. Anat. Dow. Anint. 1. 197 The stifle joint 
corresponds to the knee of the human subject. The bones 
that enter into its formation are the femur, the tibia, and 
the patella. 1893 Dunmore Pamirs II. 75, I.. fired at the 
last ram, hitting him in the last leg, breaking it at the stifle 
joint, c 1720 W, Girson Farrier's Guide 1. vi. (1738) 97 A 
small bone, somewhat round, called the Patella or ’’Stifle- 
pan. 1908 Animal Managem. 334 * Stifle slip, dislocation 
of the *stifle cap. 

Stifle (stail’l), sbfl In 4 styffle. [f. Stifle w.i] 
+ 1. An asthmatic complaint, with difficulty in 
breathing. Obs. rarer 1 . 

1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. in, xv. (Tollemache MS.) 
As in. hem |>at haue ]>e pirre and styffles and ben pursyf 
and ]>ikke brejiid [L. ut patet in asthmaticis et anhelosis]. 

2. The fact of stifling or the condition of being 
stifled, rare. 

1823 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Amicus Rediv., Life meantime 
was ebbing fast away, amidst the stifle of conflicting judg- 
ments. 1825 Coleridge Lett., Comers, etc. (1836) II. 188, 

I was ever in a stifle of my reflected anxieties. 1904 Westm, 
Gas. a Nov, 1/3 The smell of trodden sods mingles with the 
stifle of all these poor unwashed folk in the warm moist air. 

3. (See quot.) 

1886 Barrowman Sc. Mining Terms 64 Stifle , noxious 
gas resulting from an underground fire. 

Stifle (stai’fl), S 7 . 1 . Forms : 4 stuf(f)le, 5-6 
stifll, 6 styfel, stiefle, stiffel, 6-7 styfle, stifel, 
6 - 8 , 9 dial, stiffle, 6 - stifle. [Of obscure origin. 

The early forms stufle, stujfle suggest connexion of some 
kind’with OF. estonffer to stifle, smother. Cf. also Stipe, 
and the early forms of Stew ». 9 The view that the word is 
from ON. sttfla to dam up (water) appears untenable on 
•the ground both of form ana sense.] 

VOL. IX. 


1. trans. To kill by stopping lespiration ; to kill 
or deprive ol consciousness (a person or animal) by 
covering the mouth and nose, by depriving of pure 
air or by introducing an irrespirable vapour into the 
throat and lungs; to suffocate. fAlso with up. 

1313 More Rich. Ill Wks. 68/2 So..keping down by 
force the.. pillowes hard vnto their mouthes, that within a 
while smored and stifled, theyr breath failing, thei gaue vp 
to god their innocent soules. 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. PI 
(1550) 69 b, Other write, that he was stiffeled or smoldered 
betwene twoo fetherbeddes. 1370 Levins Manip. 127/35 To 
stifil ,sujflbcare. 1^82 N. Liciirfield tr. Cnstan/teda's Long. 
E. Ind. 65 There is no covering to defend the sunne, whereon 
with the same only men are stiffeled up. [Marg.] Men stifled 
with the Sunne onely, 1592 Shaks. Rom. # Jut. tv. iii. 33 
Shall I not then be stifled in the Vault ? 1663 Phil. Trans. 
I. .(4 Fearing to be stilled by the bad Air. 1707 Mortimer 
Hush. (1721) I. 326 You may smoke or stifle them [wasps] 
if they are in a hollow Tree. 1756 Gray Let. Poems (1775) 
245 A ditty inconvenient lodging, where, perhaps, my nurse 
might stifle me with a pillow. 1834 Croker in C. Papers 
(1884) 11 June, One poor little boy., was nearly stifled. 1867 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) I. App. 741 For fear of a 
tumult the King has Endric at once stifled to death. 

b. In hyperbolic or exaggerated use. Some- 
times = to affect with difficulty of breathing, pro- 
duce a choking sensation in. 

c 1400 Brut 138 pare was grete hete.. , pat al studied him- 
self was, & feTle into a grete sikenesse. 1585 Greene 
Planetomachia 11. C 3, The Caspians fearinge to bee stiffled 
with sweet sailors, weate in their bosomes buds of Hemlock. 
1302 Arden of Feversham iv. ii. 35 , 1 am almost stifled with 
this fog. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII , iv. i. 58, I am stifled 
With the meere ranknesse of their ioy. 2623 in Foster Eng. 
Factories Ind. (1909) III. 56 To pack and stiffle us togeather 
into close and aireles, unholsont corners. 1767 IVoman of 
Fashion I. 41 Bundled up in a green Cloth Joseph, enough 
to stifle the poor Child in this warm Weather. 1824 Miss 
L. M. Hawkins Annaline 1 . 87 They, .found the Baronet 
nearly stifled with laughing. 1832 Hr. Martinrau Ireland 
ii. 23 He almost stifled her with caresses. 

O. absol, 

1667 Milton P. L. xi. 313 But prayer against his absolute 
Decree No moie nvailes then breath against the winde, 
Blown stifling hack on him that breaths it forth. 1864 
Tennyson Aylmer's F. 613 A breathless but then of low- 
folded heavens Stifled and chill'd at once. 

d- fig- 

1579 Lvly F.uphnts Wks. (Bond) 1 . 248 When loue tickle th 
thee decline it lest it stiffle thee. 164a Fuller Holyty Prof. 
St. v. xi. 398 The Anabaptists in like manner stifle Gods 
Church by crowding it into their corner. 1878 B. Taylor 
Dcnkalion ti. iv. 79 Bieathing high thoughts unconsciously 
as air; Without them stifled I 
+ 2. To choke by compressing the Windpipe ; to 
strangle, throttle. Obs. 

*348 Elyot's Dirt., Oblido, ..to styfle, to kyll. 1583 T. 
Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. vii, [Him] they con- 
demned to be hanged & stifled vpon the maste of the gallie. 

f b. ? To numb (a limb of the body) by arresting 
the circulation. Obs. 

1348 [see Stifling vhl. ji. 1 ]. 163a Lithgow Trnv. v. 205, 

I would often fetch a walke, to stretch my legs, that wei e 
stifled with a stumbling beast. 

fc. To cause stricture or strangulation in (a 
part). Obs. *378 [see Stifling vhl. ri. 1 ]. 

f d. To choke, crush the life out of (a plant). Obs. 
1330 Tindale Pract. Prelates C viij b, [The ivy] waxeth 
greate..and sucketh the moystouie so sore out of the tre 
and his braunches, that it choketh and stifleth them. 

*j*3. To Suffocate by immersion; to drown. Also to 
choke by pouring water down the throat. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 449 A monke.,fil doun 
of n brigge into a water, and was i-stufled [v.r. y-stoffed ; 
L. suffbeatws est], 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Mark v. 13 The 
heard, .weie stifled in the sea. 1601 Holland Pliny xxx. 

iv. II. 377 The hony wherein n number of bees were stifled 
and killed. 1607 Topsell Fonr-fl Beasts 309 There are 
other kind of moustraps which do ketch mice aliuc : and 
othersome which do kil them, either being.. stifeld with 
water, or otherwise. 2624 Relat, Cruel Proc. Amboyna 11 
Being a little recouered, they.. poured in the water as 
before, eftsoones taking him downe as he seemed to be 
stifled. 1705 tr. Bosnian's Guinea 346 She despaii ing threw 
her self into a deep Weil, in which she was stifled. 

4. To stop the passage of (the breath) ; to sup- 
press, prevent the emission of, choke in the utter- 
ance (the voice, a cry, sob, cough, etc.). Also 
poet, with up. Also in figurative context. 

c 1495 Epit, Dk. Bedford in Shelton’s Whs. (1843) II. 391 
Diedeful Deth. . Ful dolorously his breth hath stinld. 1399 
B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 111. v, Then stifling a sigh or two, 

. . you aduance your selfe forward. x6ox Marston, etc. yack 
Drum's Entert, 1. A 4 b, I was not borne.. To cnoake and 
stifle vp my pleasures breath. 1663 Howard Ind. Queen 

v. i, Name tny bold Love no more, lest that last Breath 
Which should forgive, I stifle with my Death. 17x1 Steels; 
Sped. No. 158 v 4 As if she would if possible stifle her 
Laughter. X768 Sterne Sent. foum. II. Case of Delicacy, 

I did not attempt to stifle my cough, a X770 Jortin Seme . 
(1771) II. iii. 47 Men.. take pains to.. stifle the reproofs of 
their conscience. 1837 Disraeli Venetia 1. xviii, Cadurcis 
tried to stifle a sob. 1868 Miss Yonge Cameos I. xi. 344 His 
last cry, ere the flames stifled his voice. 1883 Manch. Exam. 
12 Sept. 5/2 He attempted to raise an alarm, but they stifled 
his cries. 1902 Buchan Watcher by Threshold 250 Stifling 
the voice of conscience. 

fb. Torepress, keep back, checktheilow of (tears). 
0x677 Sir P. Warwick Mem. (1701) 326^ I never saw him 
shed tears but once,.. hut he recollected himselfe, and soon 
stifled them. X797 Mrs. Inchbald Wives as they were 1, i. 
20 They'll suppose I have been more indiscreet [stifling her 
tears] than I really have. 


o. To make mute or inaudible through inter- 
vening space or obstructing medium. 

1833 Ht. Martineau Charmed Sea i. 4 Our voices were 
stifled [11 space. 1867 Morris fason hi. 247 The man whose 
shout the close Nemean tiees Had stifled. i8gx Kipling 
Light that failed v. 83 The fog.. stifled the roar of the 
traffic of London beyond the railings. 

6 . In various figurative uses. a. To suppress, 
smother, keep from manifestation, expression, or 
activity (a feeling, passion, internal faculty, etc.). 

x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. (1637) 428 Their former 
piety was after a manner stifled. 1654 Jer. Taylor Real 
Pres. 26 It is an usual device amongst their writers to stifle 
their reason. 1788 Gibbon Decl. f F. xlviii. V. 26 In the 
mind of Irene, ambition had stifled every sentiment of hu- 
manity. 1849-30 Alison Hist. Europe li. § 52. VIII. 280 
The discontent of Melzi..was stifled by the title of Duke 
of Lodi. 1876 Mozlev Unw. Scrm. xv. 258 The higher 
mind in us is stifled and gives way to the lower. 

b. To destroy, crush, suppress, deprive of vitality, 
j ire vent the working or spreading of (a movement, 
activity, measure, etc,); + to silence (a person, 
objection). 

x6ai Elsing Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 102 The pioviso 
for the prynters styfles the proviso for corporacions. x668 
R. Steele Hushandm. Calling v. (1672) 76 Let not your 
faith stifle your industiy. 1603 J. E. Edwards Author. 

0. fyN. Test. 4x0 , 1 will stifle this cavelling objection. 1705 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4168/2 This Insurrection was stifled in its 
very beginning. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 2 Apr. (1815) 
7 As it was my duty to stifle this cot respondence in its birth. 
1837 Buckle Civtlic. I. xii. 671 It was a prolonged and 
systematic attempt to stifle all enquiiy and punish all in- 
quirers. a 1873 Deutsch Lit. Rem. (1874) 172 The Koran 
for a time seemed to stifle all literatuie. 1884 L'tool Her- 
iwy 22 Oct. 5/3 This, .is the very way to stifle all efforts. 

o. To conceal, keep from becoming known, 
withhold from circulation or currency, suppress (a 
fact, report, truth, etc. ; a document, letter). 

1377 Stanyiiurst Deter. Irel. vii. 26b/2 in Holinshed, 
When hys [sc, Plunketts] workes shall take the ayre, that 
now. .are wrongfully emprisoned, and in maner stiefled in 
shadowed cowches. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig, Sacs re it. v, § a 
The other rank of those which were left to Gods hand con- 
sisted of these. 1. He that stifles and smothers his own 
prophecy, as Jonas did. 1687 A. LovrLL tr. Thevenoi's 
Trav. 11. 103 When complaints are brought to Court against 
any Chan, he lets them come to the King’s Ear if the Chan 
be his Enemy, or stiffles them if ihe Chan be his friend. 
1700 Congreve Way of World v. ii, We stifl'd the Letter 
before she lead so far. 1712 HrABNE Collect. (O.H.S.) III. 
383 That Dr. Mill made a Will, and that Lnnghorn, or some 
body else, stifled it. 1788 Franklin Autolnog. Wks. 1840 
I.209 The papers, he thought of too much value to be stifled, 
and advised the printing of them. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth 
xv, The rumour may stifle the tiuth for a short time. 

d. To cover up so as to conceal from view or 
prevent display, poet. 

1820 Keats Hyperion 1, 245 The shady visions come to 
domineer, Insult, and blind, and stifle up my pomp. 

8 . To smother or extinguish (a flame). 

1726 Swift Gulliver 1. v, I might easily have stifled it 
[the flame] with my coat. 185X Hazlitt tr. Hue's Tar- 
tary xvi. (1856) 401 All the travellers, armed with felt 
carpets, were endeavouring to stifle the flame, 1893 1 G. 
Mortimer' Tales West, Moors 260 The smoke is choking 
and pungent, as it jets out through the damp, black earth 
that ‘ stiffles , or stifles, the flames, 

+b. To extinguish or quench (a physical quality). 
X725 Bradley's Family Did, s.v. Salt , The Salt made 
White in this manner is not so salt as the Giey, because the 
Fire has stifled many of its Points. 

*)* 7. To choke up, impede the flow of (running 
water) ; to obstruct the passage of, absorb, quench 
(rays of light). Obs. 

1629 H. C. Disc. Drain, FensTh^ The riuers [being] stifled 
with vveedes for want of a current. 1704 Newton Optics 

1. 11. x. (1721) 161 They [coloured bodies] stop and stifle in 
themselves the Rays which they do not reflect or transmit. 
1783 Imison Sch. Arts (1790) I. 104 Its back part is black, 
to stifle the rays that are reflected upon it. 1794 Herschel 
in Phil, Trans. LXXXV. 54, I found, that by stifling a 
great part of the solar rays, my object speculum would bear 
a greater aperture. 

f 8. To choke up (an orifice). Obs. rarer 1 , 

X63X Shirley Traitor 111. i. (1635) Make fast the 
Cliamber-doore, stiffle the keyhole and the crannies, I must 
discourse of secret matters. 

f 0. To slip (money) secretly or suireptltiously in 
(a person’s hand). (? A jocular or cant use.) Obs. 

1604 Middleton Ant $ Night.Da, With that theystifeled 
two or three Angels in the lawyers right hand. 

10. intr. To be or become suffocated ; to perish 
by stoppage of breath. In weaker sense : To feel 
in danger of suffocation, to feel almost unable to 
breathe. 

x$94 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 363 We cary about 
vs infinite causes and meanes, whereby we are euery houre 
in danger of stifling, and as it were of drowning. 1847 
C. Bronte yane Eyre xv, I was just beginning to stifle with 
the fumes of conservatory flowers and sprinkled essences. 
1837 J. Hamilton Less. Gt. Biogr. (1859) 3 X 4 To feel the 
breath stifling and the hea^t-strings breaking. 190a Westm. 
Gas. 26 Mar. 2/x Others cannot remain in an atmosphere that 
is not constantly replenished with fresh oxygen ; they stifle, 
f b. fig. Of a persoa or an immaterial thing. 
1388 T. Hughes Arthur 1. 1 14 What though, .the shame 
thou suffredst for his lusts, Reboundeth backe, and stifeleth 
in his stocke ? X603 Shaks. Meas. for M. 11. iv. 158 My 
vnsoild Name [etc.] Will so your accusation ouer-weigh, 
That you shall stifle in your owne report. 

stifle (stai’fl), vfi Farriery. Also C -8 stiffle. 
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STIFLE-BTTEN. 

£f. Stifle ai. 1 ] irans. To affect (a horse, dog, etc.) 
with stifle or dislocation of the stifle-bone. Chiefly 
in passive. Hence Sti riled ppl. a. _ 
iS8o Blun devil Curing Horsts Dis . cxxiv, 56 b, The 
Horse is said to be stiffled when the stiffling bone is re- 
mooned from the right place. But if it be not remooued 
nor iosened. and yet the Horse halteth by meanes of some 
griefs there, then we say that the Horse is hurt in the stiffle, 
£ id not stiffled. 1607 Markham Cavel. viu Ixxyu 77 If hee 
halt behinde, he is hipped or stiffled, if he be hipped hee is 


Stifled legge. 1685 — --- rV „ 

. .thence to Ashfield, where I Stifled my Horse.. 1859 H. H. 
Dixon Site Scarlet 3*5 But we are forgetting Tarquin 
(a foxhound], who became stifled at Berkeley. 

Sti fle-bum, ©. Agric. [f. Stifle v. 1 or si. 2 
+ Bvbx v.] irons. To bum (field-refuse and 
snrface-soil) in heaps pressed down with small 
access of air. Also Sti-fle-burning vbl. si. 

xgi a JrnL R, Agric, Sac. V. 1. 160 Paring and Burning, or, 
as it is called in North Wilts, ‘stifle-burning’, is a system 
lately introduced into the south of the county. 1849 JoHJt- 
STON Exp. Agric. 257 The burning should be slowly con- 
ducted, and with little access of air, a method which is well 
describe! by the epithet of stifle-burning. *86* in Marian, s 
Farmer's Cal. x66 A neighbour stifle-bumed a clover lea 
from which a crop of hay was just cleared. 

Stifled (stai-fld), ppl. a. [f. Stifle v . 1 + -ed VJ 
■}*L Strangled. Obs. 

x<6a Cooper Anew. Dtf. Truth iii. gb, To make men 
forbeare stifled meates. 

2 . In the ordinary senses of the verb: Suffocated, 
smothered, suppressed, etc. 

a 1643 W. Cartwright To Lydia iii. Poems (1651) 243 , 1 
hate a secret stifled flame, Let yours and mine have Voice, 
and Name. 1697 Drydbn Virg. Georg, iv. 38r Such stifl'd 
Noise as the close Furnace hides. 1817 Shelley Revolt 
Islam vi. xii. 5 The blood. .Of the dead and dying.. Like 
stifled torrents, made a plashy fen Under the feet *8ao 
Byron Mar. Fal. i v. i, Turbulent mutterers of stifled treason. 
1845 Disraeli Sybil y. iv, ‘ Hah, hah ! * said Morley, with a 
sort of stifled laugh. 

8. Devoid of fresh air, close, stuffy. 

18x4 Scorr Redgavntlct ch. xiii, In a stifled and subter- 
ranean atmosphere. 18 fa Hawthorne Our Old Horne, 
Rilgr. Boston (1879) 175 We were shown into a small, stifled 
parlor. 

Stifier (stai-fbi). [f. Stifle vf + -eb *.] One 
who or something which stifles, suffocates, smothers, 
suppresses, etc. 

164a H. Mork Song of Soul it. ill. it. xv, Youstiflers now be 
gone. Let fall that smoring mantle. 1839 Scott Devtonol. 
267 Lord-keeper Guildford was also a stifier of the proceed- 
ings against witches. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop viii. My 
best affections have experienced, this night, a stifier. *879 
Geo. Euot Theo. Such xviti. 347 We have to consider who 
are the stifled people and who the stiflers. 
b. Thieves' slang. The gallows. 

1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxiii, I think Handie Dandie and 
I may queer the stiller for all that is come and gone. 
o. Mil. slang. = Camouflbt. 

1838 Penny Cycl. VI. 197/r Camouflet , or Stifier. 1875 
Knight Diet. Meek. 

S hi fling (starflirj), vbl. sbf [-ING 3.] 

1. The action of Stifle®.!; suffocating, smother- 
ing, suppressing, etc. ; + numbing; + strangulation. 


Patten Exped. Scot. PreC cvjb marg., Cast in a 


deadly slumber with a stifelinge, & benumminge of al partes. 
1578 Lyte Dodocns v. xwcviii. 602 Theseede of wilde Carrot 
..is very good agaynst the suffocation and stiflinges of the 
Matrix. X71X Addison Sped. No. zx r 7 Retainers to 
Physick, who. .amuse themselves with the stifling of Cats in 
an Air Pump. 1805 Wordsw, Waggoner i. 19 Now and 
then Comes a tired and sultry bree2e With a haunting and 
a panting, Like the stifling of disease. z88a Garden 18 Mur. 
178/2 This hardy little plant cannot bear stifling or coddling 
In high heat and close air. 

f 2 . Farriery. (See quot.) Obs. 

1610 L. W. C. Perf. Disc. Horst (1624) B 4, For the paine 
in the Head, or Stirling. 

Sti 'fling', vbl 1 sb. 2 Farriery. ? Obs. Also 6-7 
Btifeling, 6-8 atiffling. [f. Stifle v. 2 + -ing 3.] 

1 . Dislocation or sprain of the stifle-joint. 

1580 Blundevii Curing Horses Dis. cxxiv. 36 b, Of 
stiffling, and hurtes in the stiffle. 1639 T. de Gray Comp l . 
llorsem. (1656) 596 Take pitch. . and . . annoint the stifling, 

2. Comb, stifling-bone =s stifle-bone (Stifle 
sb- 1 3 ) J stifling-place, ? the region of the stifle- 
joint. 

, 1580 Blundevil Curing Horses Lis. cxxiv. 56 b, The Horse 
is said to be stiffled when the *stiffiing bone is remooued 
from the right place. 17*5 Bradley's Family Did. s.v., 
Some Blow or Stroak. .which either puts out the Stiffling- 
Bone, or much hurts or strains the Joint. 1580 Blundevii, 
Curing Horses Dis, cxxiv. 57 The “stiffling place is not so 
broad as Hie shoulder. 1701 Lend, Gas. No. 3751/8 A Scar 
in the Stifling-place on the off Side. 

Stifling (stai'flhj), ppl. a. [f. Stifle + 
-ihg*J That stifles or tends to stifle; suffocat- 
ing, smothering, choking. 

ax$6o Pharr Mneid viu, ( 1562 ) A a iiljb. A cloud of stifling 
stink in ge smoke. 160a Marston Antonio's Rev. iv, iv, Then 
death, like to a stifling incubus. Lie on my bosome. xfiaa 
P. Fletcher Purple Jsl. 11. xl, When the Chanel’s stopt 
with stifeKng mire. 179s Southey Joan op Arc viu. 593 
The soil, that trampled late By multitudes, sent up its stifling 
clouds Or dust. 1863 Geo. Euot Remote xxxvi, As a strong 
body struggles against fumes with the more violence when 
they begin to be stifling. 

p. Of hot or close air, a dose room, etc. : Pro- 
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ducing the sensation of suffocation ; in which one 
breathes with difficulty ; oppressive to the lungs, 
t Also quasi-mfe. , in stifling hot. 

1737 ]S. Bfrington] G. di Lucca's Mem. (1738) 105 The 
Weather was stifling hot. 1748 Anson’s Hoy. n. v. *84 A 
most intense and stifling heat. 183* Ht. M artineau Ireland 
120 The heat was stifling, from many sleepers being collected 
within a small space. 1899 Lady M. Vfrnev Yerney Mem. 
IV. 281 A stifling cell in Newgate. 

C. Jig. 

1584.-7 Greene Carde of F antic (1503) Ciij, The stiffeling 
stormes of vnbrideled fancie. 1849 Milton Eikon. xxvit. 
514 A stifling and obstructing evil that hath no vent. 1884 
R. Paton Stott. Ch. x. 104 The stifling atmosphere of legend 
and myth, c 1900 Bridges La Gloire dt V oltarre Poems 
(rota) 384 Let your unwholesome flattery flow ungrudged, 
And with ungrudging measure shall men pour Their stifling 
homage back. _ . _ _ , 

f d. Stifling grass, the Royal Fern, Osmtmaa 

regalis. 

169a A. Symson Descr. Galloway (1823) 78 They call this 
plant also by the name of stifling-grasse. , 

Hence StLflingfly adv. 

*839 H. Rogers Ess. (xB6o) II. 149 They forget that it is 
possible for perfumes to be as stiflingly strong as ill odours. 
1887 Rider Haggard Jess xxiii, The air was stiflingly hot. 
Stifher, variant of Stiffener. 

I! Stilt. Obs. [G., a bishopric.] The domain 
of a German prince-bishop. 

1637 R. Monro Exped. 11. 76 He ..left the Duke of Anhalt 
as Stat-houlder ; not only over the Towne, hut also over the 
whole Stifft of Madeburg. 1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Stifi, a 
German word, which hath been lately used among us for the 
small division of a Region or Province. 1819 Scott Leg. 
Montrose ii, I have myself commanded the whole stiff of 
Dunklespiel on the Lower Rhine, 
t Stiff, Obs. rarer *. [a. ON. styggpa.sk, f. 
stygg-r shy, wary.] intr. To start in alarm. 

a 1400-30 Wars Alex. 5301 pan stemes he with J>e stoute 
kyng & stiggis with his name. 

Stigh(e, Stighele : see Stt, Stile. 
f Stiff ht, sb . 1 Obs. rarer 1 . [? Corrupt form of 
stt) Sir r 2 .] A path. 

a 1340 Ham pole Psalter xvi.5 Mak perfit my gates in ]>i 
stretis [ v.r. stightes, Vulg. semitas], 

i + Stight, sb . 2 Obs. rare" 1 . In4styoht. [f. 
Stight v.] Battle array. 

*375 Barbour Bruce 111. 658 Till god gift grace we be of 
invent Agayne our fayis to hauld our stycht. 

T Bright, V. Obst In 4 pa. t. atijthed, pa. pple. 

1 atiat. lOE. stihtan , stihtian ~ OLow Frankish 
I stihtan, siiftSn (MLG., MDu. stichten, stiffen, 
1 mod,Du. stichten ), OHG. (MHG., mod.G. ) stiften, 
ON. stltta (Sw. stifta, Da. stifle, led. stipta, are 
, from LG.).] Iratis. To set in order, arrange, place. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter exit $ Wynsum mon . . stihtaS [L. 
I dispone!) word his in dome, a xooo Boeth. Metr. xx. 178 
pu. .on us savvle gesettest, & hi siS5an eac styiest & stihtest. 
a it az O. E. Chrori. (Laud MS.) an. xo86. On bam an & 
twentigan geare frees fie Willelm weoJde & stihte Engle land 
swa him God u5e. C1350 Will. Palerne 4425 pan ranjt sche 
forp a ring a riche & a nobul,pe ston pat peron was stm was 
of so stif vertu, pat [etc]. <2x400-50 Wars A lex. 195 pai 
. .stallid him in a stoute stede & stiathed him folre. Ibid. 
1543 A Mitre,..Sti3t \Dubl, MS. stight] staffuil of stanes. 


*f SMffhtle, v. Obs. Forms : 4 stij-, aty^tle, 
-tel, (atighle, stigle, stiohle), 4-5 
stightill. -tel, sfcigh-, styghtle, styghtylle, 
(stighill, stihle, stihale, stifle, stithle, stithil). 
See also Stickle v. [ME. stijtle, frequentative f. 
stifle Stight ».] 

1 . trans. To dispose, arrange, set in order; to 
prepare, make ready ; to control, rule, govern ; to 
direct (a helm or rudder) ; to ordain, assign, ap- 
point ; to set or establish (in a place or position). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19425 (EdinO Steuin stichlid him al bune, 
and pan bigan a grete sarmun. Ibid. 92093 Rijt sua [sajle 
pe fend him pisse Chesin stede of birbe I wisse pate beste es 
stiqlid {God. stighlid, Cott. titeld] til nis stalle. c rz$pWill, 
Palerne 1199 pat oper was his stiward pat storied al his 
meyne. *3.. E. E. Allit. P. C. 402 If we..stylle steppen 
in pe styae he [God] styjtlez hym seluen. a 1400 Minor 
Poems Jr. Yemen MS. xxix, iv. 20 AUe pe Iewes hi hem- 
selue Were stihlet to wone in a strete, a 1400-50 Wars 
Alex. 589 Lat him as ayre . .enherit my landis, And stall we 
him in stede of pis to strgtsl/ my rewme, c 1400 Destr. Troy 
13282 Nowthlr stightill pai stere, ne no stithe ropes. 

absol. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xvt. 40 Reson stod and 
stihlede as for sty warde of halle. 

1t>. With hostile notion: To ‘dispose of’, put 
down (an antagonist). 

C1350 Will. Palerne 2899 pe stoutest & pe sternest be 
stqtled sone after, pat he garte pe grettest to hire prison 
“JJJte. exusy Destr. Trqyzigj All pe Renkes of my rewme 
will >1 red folowe, As storest of itrenght to stightill thy foose, 

2 . intr. To bestir or exert oneself, put forth one’s 
strength or energy ; to strive, contend, fight. 

Palerne 3281 Moche folk him folwed pat ferli 
to bi-nold, how sternli he & pe [stede] schold stiBtlito.gadere. 
1 3- •. Gaw, 4 Gr. Knt. 104 per-fore of face so fere, H e stistier 
stif ,n stalle. ci4Sa Merlin xx. 333 And so haue thei medled 
and styghtled till they haue founde the kynge Boors vpon 
foote. C1470 Got. 4 Gaw. 4 60 Schipmen our the streme thai 
stithil full straught. 

8. ? To intervene as mediator or umpire. 
c 1440 York My st. xxxi. 75 Rex. What I and scpall J rise 
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nowe, in pe deuyllis name? To stighill amang straungeres 
in stales of a state. 

Hence *j* Sti'ghtling vbl. so. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 1997 Was no stightlyng with stere, ne 
no stithe ropes, cxigp Merlin xxii.408 Gawem . . made soche 
stigbtlynge a-monge hem that alle dide 1 esorte bakke wheder 
thei wolde 01 noon. 

tsti'ffhtler. Obs. In 5 styteler. [f.prec. + 
-EE 1 .] = Stickler. 

C J425 Cast. Persev. p. 76 (Plan) Lete nowth ouer many 
stytelervs be with Inne pe plase. 

■f Sti-ghtly, adv. Obs. rare, [f. Stight sb . 2 + 
-lt 2,] ? In due order. 

1340-70 A lismmder 293 Stones stiried they po & stightlich 
layde On hur engines full gist to ungome [? read uniomel pe 
walles. ci 400 Destr* Troy 6773 All the nobill anon -.Gird 
doun of the giekes vnto grym dethe, And stird hom in the 
stoure slightly vnfaire. 

Stigian, obs. form of Stygian. 

Stigma (sti-gma) . PI. stigmata (sti'gmata) 
or stigmas (strgmSz). See also Stigme. [a. L. 
stigma, a. Gr. oriy/ia, mark'made by a pointed in- 
strument, brand, f. root *stig- in gtlIciv (:-*stigy-) 
to prick, puncture : see .Stick ».] 

I. A mark made upon the skin by burning with 
a hot iron (rarely, by cutting or pricking), as a 
token of infamy or subjection; a brand. Also fig. 

1596 Harington Metam. Ajax Cab, Circumcision.. im- 
ptessing a painefull stigma, or caracter in Gods peculiar 
people. 1645 Rutherford Tryal $ Tri, Faith (1845) 256 
When a burning iron is put on the face of an evil-doer, it 
leaveth behind it a brand, or a stigma. 1778 Sk. Tabernacle 
Frames 35 His flinty Front my Stigma snou’d retain. 1863 
W. H. Russell Diary North 4 I. 246 The advertise- 
ments for runaway negroes, . .the description of the stigmata 
on their persons — whippings and brandings, scars and cuts. 
1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 471 He was branded, .with the 
stigmata of the Lord Jesus [cf. Gal. vi. 17]. i8gi Meredith 
One ofConq. i, He., thankfully received his lunaway hat,., 
making light of the muddy stigmas imprinted by the 


pavement. 

2 . Jig. A mark of disgrace or infamy ; a sign of 
severe censure or condemnation, regarded as im- 
pressed on a person or thing ; a ‘ brand ’. 

<2x619 Fotherhv Atheom. 1. xvi. § 4 (1622) 168 They seta 
stigma, and a note vpon all that impugne it. a 16*3 Buck 
Rich. Ill, 11. (1646) 63 All such slaughters [were] from thence 
call'd Bartelmies..in a perpetuall Stigma of that Butchery. 
1777 Chatham Sp. on Aadr. 18 Nov., I.. call upon your 
Lordships . . to stamp upon it an indelible stigma of the public 
abhon ence. 1809 R. K. Porter Trav. Sk. Russia 4 Sweden 
(1813) II. 273 (Index) Houghton gallery, puichased by 
Catherine, and added to the collection at the Hermitage ; a 
stigma on this country. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiv. III. 
410 Moderate politicians, .weie unwilling.to put a stigma on 
a man . . distinguished both by his abilities and by his amiable 
qualities. 1882 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. II. 17* Branded 
with the stigma of illegitimacy. 

b. A distinguishing mark or characteristic (of 
a bad or objectionable kind) ; in Path, a sign of 
some specific disorder, as hysteria. 

2859 Sala Tw. round Clock (1861) 116 Among a family of 
blooming girls one who already wears the stigmata of old 
maidenhood. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 889 The stigmas 
of a morphinist are plausibility and disorderliness. 1907 
W. C. Krauss tr. E. Mendel's Psychiatry 84 Stigmata of 
Degeneration. 1916 A. Bennett These Twain 38 His in- 
corrigible vulgarity of a small manufacturer who displays 
everywhere the stigmata of petty commerce. 

3 . pi. Marks resembling the wounds on the 
crucified body of Christ, said to have been super- 
naturally impressed on the bodies of certain saints 
and other devout persons. 

Sometimes extended to other maiks, as crosses, sacred 
names, etc,, supposed lo be supernaturally impressed. 

X63* Lithgow Trav. 1. 24 St. Frances with his inuisible 
Stigmata, a 1700 Evelyn Diary 5 Aug. 1670, Mons r Mon- 
conys. . was by no means satisfied with y e stigmata of those 
Nunns, because they were so shy of letting nim scrape the 
letters, which were Jesus, Maria, Joseph. 1841 Earl 
Shrewsbury Let. to A. L. Phillipps 6 Her confessoi then 
told usthatshehadthe stigmata on her hands, feet, and side. 
x88o Augusta T. Drane St. Catherine of Siena 369 During 
the lifetime of the Saint the stigmas remained invisible, but 
were not so after her death. 

b. nonce-use. Ineffaceable stains of blood, sup- 
posed to remain on the floor of a room whete a 
murder has been committed. 

1828 Scott F. M. Perth Intiod., If any Seneschal, .had, by 
means. of paint, . . endeavoured to palm upon posterity sup- 
posititious stigmata,.. the impostor would have chosen the 
Queen's cabinet and the bedroom for the scene of his trick. 

4 . Path. A morbid spot, dot, or point on the skin, 
esp. one which bleeds spontaneously. 

x66x Lovell Hist. Ani>n. # Min. 128 The eye [of a wolf] 
applied extenuats the glaucoma and stigma’s. 1877 F. T. 
Roberts Theory fy Prod. Med. (ed. 3) I. 37 Cutaneous 
haemorrhages assume the form of ..stigmata, 01 minute points, 
petechias, or rounded spots, and vibices or lines. 1897 All- 
butt's Syst. Med. IV. rSo The distended capillaries on the 
cheek, the so-called ‘ venous stigmata,’ which are attributable 
to alcoholic excess. 

5. Zool. and Anot. a. Each of the respiratory 
openings or breathing-pores in insects and other 
invertebrates ; a spiracle. Also applied to other 
small openings or pores, as that of the pnenmato- 
cyst in Hydrozoa, (PI. usually stigmata,') 

*747. Genii. Mag, XVII. 122/1 Such as have need of re- 
spiration have tracheas and stigmas, which admit, .as much 
»s., needful for the insect. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
VIII. 13 The stigmata, as they are called • or those hpleson 
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the sides of its body, tlnough which the animal [sc. cater- 
pillar] is supposed to bieatlie. 183a Urut itii tr. Cuvier 
XIV 3 note, I11 the crickets, .and tne libtllular, the sides of 
the raetafhorax aie each provided with a stigma. 186 i-a La 
Conti: Classif. Colcoptcra N.Atncr. t. Intiod. p. xvni, Tlie 
prothoracic breathing pore or stigma or spiracle. 1888 
Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 103 Asiidian. .The longi- 
tudinal vessels . . inclose the stigmata 01 apertures which lead 
from the cavity of the pharynx to theperibianchial or atiial 
cavity. 

to. The part of an ovisac or Giaafian follicle 
where it nipt vires to discharge the ovum. 

1890 Coues Ornithol, 327 Such rupluie of the Graafian 
follicle (ovisac) . . occurs along a line where the . . blood-vessels 
. .upon its surface appear to be wanting, called the stigmd. 

c. A natuial spot or mark, as one foimed by 
enlargement of a ncivure on the fore- wings of 
certain insects ( fterostigma ), or the pigment- or 
eye-spot of an infusorian. 

1826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. III. 377. *871 Stavlley 

Brit. Insects 153 On the fiont margin of the fote-wing [of 
Hymenoptera] is a thickened spot or stigma. 1805 D. Sharp 
Insects 1. 534 The Pioctolrypidae..fiequently have a pig- 
mented spot or stigma on the fiont wings. 

0. Bot. That part of the instil in (lowering plants 
which receives the pollen in impregnation, of very 
various form, situated either directly on the ovary 
(sessile) or at the summit (more rarely the side) of 
the style. Also applied to an analogous structure 
in cryptogams. (PI. usually stigmas .) 

1753 Chamber s' Cycl. Suppl. s. v. Scseti, The stigmata ate 
obtuse, 181a New Bot. Card. I. 2 6 The styles acuminate, 
and the stigmas obtuse. 1862 Darwin Conlriv. Orchids 
fertilised ix. (1877) 240 '1 he viscid secretion of the stigmas of 
srme Orchids, *882 Vines tr. Sachs' Bot. 343 The female 
organs [in Ciyptojjams]. .called archegonia, are, when, .cap- 
able of being fei tilised, flask-shaped bodies . . prolonged into 
a long neck. . . A row of cells . . passes through the neck . . and 
is continued as far as the cells which form the so-called 
‘ Stigma.’ 

7. In Ellis’s Stigmaiic Geometry, A point whose 
movement in a certain plane is determined by that 
of another point (the index) in the same plane. 

1863 [see Stigmaiic 13. 4]. 1864 Ref. Brit. Assoc, it. 2 If 
H and K be fixed stigmata. Ibid., M is the index and P 
the stigma of a stigmatic straight line. 

Stigmal (sti-gmal), a. rare~°. [f. Stigm-a + 
-Ah.] Pertaining to a stigma; stigmatic (in scien- 
tific senses), In recent Diets. 

II Stigmaria (stigmco*ria). Geol. PL -89. [mo'd. 
L., f. Stigma, in reference to the marks or scais 
on the fossil: see below.] A former genus of 
fossil plants, whose remains are found abundantly 
in the coal-measures } they consist of branching 
bodies, covered with regularly arranged depressions 
or scars, and are now commonly believed to be the 
roots of Sigillaria and possibly other Trees, the 
scars being the points of attachment of the rootlets. 
Also attrib. 

184s Lyell Tiav. N. Amer. 1. 84, I was curious to know 
whether the Stigmarix would be found here in the under- 
clays. 1846 Proc. Amer, Philos. Soc. IV. 274 The fossil 

S lant known as stigmaria was the root of a sigillaria. < 185* 
I antell Petrifeictious i. § 2. 37 fig-i Erect stem of Sigillaria 
with Stigmaria-roots; in a coal-mine in Nova Scotia. X8B5 
Geikie Text-Bk. Geol. \ j. 11. iv. § 1 (ed. 2) 728 Theie can be 
little doubt, .that Stigmaria was a type of root common to 
more than one kind of tree. 

Hence Stigma-xian a., belonging to, or contain- 
ing remains of, Stigmaria ; Stig'm.a'rioid a., 
resembling Stigmaria. 

1855. J- Phillips Man. Geol. 218 This is the under-clay— 
the stigmarian bed. 190* Ann. Bot. XVI. 559 The vascular 
branches of Stigmarian 1 outlets. 

Stigmat (sti’gmset). Photogr. [? back-forma- 
tion from Stigmatic «.] A stigmatic lens or com- 
bination of lenses : see St'igmatio A. 8, 

*9°* Photo-miniature Sept. 245 (Cent., Suppl.) ‘ Single ’ 
lenses, such as the elements forming Gray’s Double Stigmat. 

Stigmat, variant of Stigmatb. 

Sti-gmatal, a. rarer [f. Gr. any par- Stigma 
+ -Aii.] = Stigmal. 

*859 Ann. Reft. Smithsonian Instil. 1858, 187 Thelateial 
region is that between thesub-doisal and stigmatal lines. 
Stigmate (sli*grr2t). Only in plural. Now rare. 
Also 4-5 stygmate, 7 stigmatte, 7-9 stigmat. 
[pi. stigmates ad.L. stigmata pi. of Stigma. Cf. 
F. stigmate.] 

1 . = Stigma 3. 

*387 Trkvisa Higden (Rolls) VIII. 523 She had the styg- 
mates in her handes and feete and side. 1483 Caxton Goldm 
Lee;. 3.14b, Whan he hadde praid..Saynt fraunceis by his 
holy Signes and Stygmates he was. .defy ueryd of his payne. 
x6io tr. Bouaventurc's Life St. Francis xvi. 170 Graced and 
adorned with the Sacied Stigmattes of our Lord. *686 
Aglionby Painting Illnstr. 141 A Saint Francis in Fiesco, 
who leceives the Stigmats upon his Knees. *839 A, L. 
Phillipps tr. Montalembert's St, Elis. Hungary p. xxvii, 
Those five blight and glorious stigmats, which he [St. 
Francis] had received. 

b. A mark as of a wound or puncture, a scar, 
*86* J. II. Bennet Shores of Mediterr, in. xv. (1873) 545 
So severely bitten [by ants] that it took weeks to efface the 
Stigmates. 

f 2. A mark of coireclion or annotation in a book 
or manuscript. Obs. 

*383 Fulke Drf Answ. Pref, 73 The Bible printed at 
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Antwet pe, . . where themargents . . be fult of diuerse readings, 
obelisked, astei isks, stigmates. 

Hence Sti’gmated a., maiked with the stigmata. 

*867 Lady Herbert . Cradle L. 158 The joy. .with which 
those uossed and stigmated hands [in the badge of the 
Franciscan monasteries] are welcomed by the traveller. 

Stigmatic (stigmartik), a. and sb. [ad. med.L. 
stigmatims (occuiring in some MSS. of Cic. De 
Off. ii. 7. 25, where the true reading is stigmatias), 
f. L. stigmat - : see Stigma and -10. Fr. has stig- 
matique in sense 6 (Littre). 

In early use sometimes accented stigmatic'. cf. heretic.] 

A. adj. 

I. Constituting or conveying a stigma ; branding 
with infamy; ignominious; severely condemn atoiy. 

*607 Heywood Worn. killed w. Hindu. (1617) C4, Print in 
my race The most stigmaticke title of a viilaine. a *63*' 
Donne Ignat. Conclave (1634) 17 Hee. .imprinted the names 
of Antichrist, ludas, and other sligmatique markes vpon the 
Empeiour, *870 Swinburne Ess. 4 Stud. (1875) 311 The ! 
application of any such stigmatic phrase to tne woik of | 
Webster is absu rd. 1876 — Note Eng ; Rcfnb. xo Cruelty in 
Ireland, cruelty in Jamaica, cruelty in the plantation, cruelty 
in the jail, each of these in turn has naturally provoked the 
stigmatic brand of his approbation. 

f 2 . Marked with a ‘ stigma ’ or brand, branded. 

In quot. 1602 app. humorously used in lefeience to an 
academic degree or distinction j cf. B. 1. 

*602 and Pt, Return fr, P amass. 1. iv. 437 Any of those 
Stigmatick maisteisof aite, that abused vs in times past. 
1618 Coke On Lift. 158 If the Iuror bee. .adiudged. .to be 
branded, or to be stigmatique, 

f 3 . Maiked with orliaving a deformity or blemish; 
deformed, ill-favoured, ugly. 06 s. (or rare arch.) 

*S97 Drayton Ilcroical E/>., John to Matilda 116 Hospi- 
tails. .for the ciook’d, the hault, the stigmatick. *601 Yar- 
inoton Two Lament. Trag. iv. vi. in Bullen 0 . PI. IV. 73 
A loathsome toade, A one eyde Cyclops, a stigmaticke brat. 
1609 Heywood Brit. Troy vnt. ix. 171 The Muse hath 
made him Stigmaticke ana lame. 1637 — • Dialogues xvii. 
Aunot. V s, A Proverbe . . Thersite feedior, asperst upon any 
stigmatick, and crooked fellow. *827 Lamb Sir Jeffeiy 
Dunstan in Hone's Evety day Bh. II. 843 But some Tittle 
deviation from the precise line of tectitude might have been 
winked at in so tortuous and stigmatic a frame. 

4 . Pertaining to or accompanying the stigmata 
(see Stigma 3). 

*87* G. E. Day in Macm , Mag. Apr, 490, I shall now take 
up the history of the stigmatic bleedings, which . . occur every 
Friday. *882-3 Sciiaff Encycl. Rehg. Knowt. III. 2248 It 
may be said that 1 stigmatic ueuiopathy ’ is a pathological 
condition.. explicable by physical and menLal conditions. 

5 . rath. Pertaining to or characterized by a 
stigma or stigmata (see Stigma 4). 

*898 Syd. Soc, Lex. 

0 . Zool. Pertaining to or having the nature of a 
stigma or breathing-pore. 

*835 J. Duncan Beetles (Nat. Libr.) 133 In order to bring 
the stigmatic openings in contact with the air, they [water- 
beetles] are obliged fiom time to time to repair to the surface. 
1877 Huxley A 11 at. Inv. Anim. vii. 435 The stigmatic open- 
ings aie usually situated upon the side of the abdomen. 

7. Bot. Pertaining to, constituting, or having the 
character of a stigma: see Stigma 6. In quot. 
1903, having a stigma, stigmatiferous. 

*830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 19 The pollen.. shed upon 
«. the stigmatic surface. *88s Vines tr. Sachs' Bot. 35* 
Hepatic®.,. The primary stigmatic cell divides into the five 
or six stigmatic cells of the neck. *902 Oliver tr. Kcmer's 
Nat. Hist, Plants I. 741 If. .the pollen should fall.. to the 
ground, it would. .he lost. .and neither.. winds nor. .insects 
would be able to carry it.. to the stigmatic flowers. 

8. Geom. Pertaining or relating to the points 
called stigmata : see Stigma 7, and B. 4 below. 

*863 [see B. 4]. *873 T. Hill True Order Studies 53 
Hamilton’s Quaternions, and Ellis's Stigmatic Geometry. 

0 . [Back-formation from Astigmatic by omission 
of the privative prefix : thus etymologically equi- 
valent to anastigmatic, in which tne prefix is 
repeated. Cf. Stigmat.] Applied to a photo- 
graphic lens or combination of lenses constwctcd 
so as to correct the astigmatic aberration. 

1896 Brit. Jrnl. Photogr. 1 May 280 The simplest form of 
a stigmatic lens consists of a glass plate with parallel plane 
sides. *90* Encycl. Brit. (ed. 10) XXXI. 696/* A.. new 
type of anastigmatic objective . . wasbrought out . . by Messrs. 
Dallmcyer, under the name of ' Stigmatic '. 1902 I Fes tun 
Gas. 12 May 4/2 The various models of stigmatic lenses w ith 
which the photographer is becoming somewhat bewildeied. , 
..In piactical photography, .a good rapid rectilinear lens* 
answeis the pui pose, .and m nine cases out of ten the fine 
points of a stigmatic are wasted, i 

B. sb. [cllipt. nse of the adj,] , 

I I . A jierson branded as a criminal ; a profligate, 
villain. 06 s. (or rare an hi) 

In quot, 1397 app. humorously used for a person maiked 
with an academic distinction : cf. A. 2. 

*597 Pilgr. Parnass. 11. 217 An ould drousie Academicke, 
an old Stigmatick, an ould sober Dromeder, *600 Sir J. 

0 Ideas tie v. x, *12 Foule stigmatike, Thou venome of the 
country. *642 Consul. Duties Prince 4 People 10 He him- 
selfe the leproach of Sovereignty, and an infamous stigma- 
tique to all posterity. 1B56 C. R. Kennedy Demosthenes 
III, 46 Some too that are slaves and stigmatics [Gr. 

|ia<rnyias]. _ _ 1 

+ 2 . A person marked with some physical de- 
formity or blemish. Obs. 

1594 1st Pt. Contention H 2, Foule Stigmaticke [said to 
Richard ' Crookback ’]. *633 1\ Adams Comm. 2 Pet. i. 4. 80 
Be not then married to the world, its a mishapen stigmaticke. 
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3 . A person marked with the stigmata (sec 
Stigma 3). 

1885 Times *6 Dec. 5/2 He appeared at Paris .. accom- 
panied by his sister, Patrocinio, the famous stigmatic. 

4 . Geom. The aggregate of the curves traced by 
the points called stigmata (Stigma 7) ; in pi. 
stigmatic geometry : see quot. 

1863 A. J. Ellis in Proc. Roy. Soc. XII. 442 The theoiy of 
stigmatics. An index point, supposed to move from any 
origin into eveiy point on a plane, is accompanied by one or 
moie satellite points, teimcd stigmata.. .The louts of the 
stjgmata, coi responding to each path of the index, foims a 
stigmatic cui ve. The aggregate of these curves constitutes 
a stigmatic. 1875 T. Hill True Order Studies *62 Elements 
of moie modem inventions, quaternions, stigmatics, &c. 

5 . Photogr, A stigmaiic lens or objective. 

*902 [see A. 9]. 

t Stigmatical, a. Obs. [f. picc. + -al.] 

1 . Of the nature of a * stigma ’ or brand ; made 
or inflicted by branding. 

*610 Guillim Heraldry in. xx (1632) 223 The Gentiles., 
vsed to. .cut their flesh, and to scotch the same with stigma- 
ticall maikes. 16*9 W. Sclailr Exp. 1 These. (1630) a6 
marg , This insolent Sectary hath., receiued. .publike stig. 
maticall punishment. 

2 . - prec. A. 1. 

*609 W. M. Man in Mooue D 4 b, His Mandilion edged 
round about with the stigmatical! Latino word Fur. 167s 
Marvlll Rch. Transp. 1.306 Seieral unnecessary additions 
were made, only because they knew they would be more in- 
giatelul & stigmatical to the Nonconformists. 

3 . Branded, or deserving to be branded ; infamous, 
villanous : cf. prec. A. 2. 

1591 Greene Conny Cati hiugn. Wks. (Gi osart) X. 90 One 
stigmaticnll shamelesse companion amongst the test. 1596 
Nashe Saffron Walden En. Ded. 17 Some tall old sinckan- 
ter, or btigmaticall bearded Master of Ai te. *657 J. Bentham 
Two Treat. 13 False reports hatched . . in the breasts . . of ale- 
bench haunters, and other Stygmaticall varlots. 

| 4 . ** piec. A. 3. 

*589 Greene Menafhon G j b, Tambeilnine, after his w ife 
I Xenocrate (the worlds faire eye) passed out of. . this mortall 
life, he chose stigmatical trulls to please his humorous fanuc. 
1590 Shaks, Com. Err, iv. ii. 22 He is deformed, crooked,.. 
Vicious, vngentle, . . Stiematicall in making, worse in iriindc. 
*624 Heywood Gunaik. vm. 399 [Witches] are for the most 
part stigmaticall and ouglie. a *640 J. Day Pari, Bees 
111. (1881) 26 A Bee that has a looke Stigmaticall. 

6. = prec. A. 4. 

*6*3 Pukchas Pilgrimage vm. ii. 616 The flower of the 
Granadille . . hath the marks of the Passion, Nailes, Pillar, 
Whippes, Thornes, Woundts, exceeding stigmaticall Francis. 

Hence f Stigma-tically adv. Obs., ill-favourcdly, 
villanously. + Stigzna'tioalneBS. rare~°. 

*622 J. Taylor (Water P.) Sir Greg. Nonseuce Wks. (1630) 
11. 2/1 Giue me a Midler in a field of blue, Wrapt vn stig- 
matically in a di eame. c *626 Dick of Devon, iv. i. in Bullen 
Old PI. (1883) II. 6x, I heard one of you talkcmost stiginati- 
calty in his sleepe— most horriferously. *636 Dkkker Wond. 
Kingd. in. i. E 1, Any man that has a looke, Stigmatically 
drawne, like to a furies. *727 Bailey vol. II, Stigmatical- 
ness, infamousness, a being branded with a Mark of Infamy. 

Stigmatiferous (stigmati-feras), a. Bot. [f. 
L. stigmat- Stigma + -(i>bbous.] Bearing a stigma. 

*83* Macgiluvray tr. Richard's Elan. Bot. 471 The style 
..bears al its summit a variable number of stigmatiferous 
divisions. *870 Hooker Stud. llora % 293 Veibena,.. style 
slender, 2-lohed, 01, e lobe only stigmatiferous. 

Stigmatifovm (stigmec*tifpim), a. Nat . Hist . 

1 [f. L. stigmat- Stigma + -(i)fobm.] Having the 
form of a stigma (in sense 5 a, 3 c, or 6). 

*843 Humphreys Brit, Moths I. *** An ovate black stigma- 
tiform mark. 1888 Henslow Oiig. Elaial Struct. 392 The 
apex of the petal was green and stigmatifoim. 
Stigmatism (sti'gmatiz’ra). [f. assumed Gr. 
*<TTiyfianafi6s, f. oriy/iarlfav to STIGMATIZE.] 
fl. Branding; collect, marks made by branding, 
or by tattooing or the like. Obs. 

*664 H. More Myst. Inig. 360 No Pagan could buy nor 
sell, unless he had some such sacred Sttgmatism upon his 
body. 

2 . Path. The condition of being affected with 
stigmata (see Stigma 4). 

*900-13 Dorland Med. Diet. 

3 . Absence of astigmatism, [Cf. Stigmatic A. 9.] 
*890 G. M. Gould New Med. Diet , Stigma/ism, a con- 
dition of the refi active media of the eye in which rays of 
light fiom a point at e accurately brought to a point on the 
letina. Synonymous with emmotropia. 

Stigmatist (sti'gmatist), [f. stigmata, pi. of 
Stigma + -1st.] fa, = Stigmatic B. i. Obs. to, 
= Stigmatic B 4 3. 

*607 B, Barnes Divlls Charter in. v. F 3, 1 coniure thee 
. . By Nan Riuehomo that hote stigmatist. 1880 Ch. Times 
28 May 343 Louise Laleau the Stigmatist. 

Stigmatisation (stiigmatoiz^Jan). [f. Stig- 
matize v. +-ATION.] The action of stigmatizing, or 
condition of being stigmatized, lit, and Jig. 

*84* Earl Shrewsbury Let. to A. L. Phillipps 42 Catherine 
Emmerich., . Her stigmatization, *854 M. D. Wyatt & 
Waring Mediaeval Crt. Crystal Palate 26 The youth of St. 
Francis, .his stigmatization. *87* J. S. Shepard is.Lcfcbvre’s 
Louise Laieatt *26 One of the Friday stigmatizations of 
Louise Lateau. 1895 Dublin Rev, Apr. 489 Dr. Gourbeyre 
..has collected.. three hundred and twenty.one cases of 
stigmatisation. 1902 R. H. Sherard Oscar Wilde xx. (1905) 
244 How cruelly unjust was this stigmatisation. 

Stigmatise (sti-gmatsiz), v. [a. med.L. stig- 
matizarc , a. Gr. oTiy/nari^ctK, f. any par- Stigma ! 

120 -a 
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STILETTO. 


STIGMATIZED. 

see-UE. Cf. F. stigmatiser (1552 in Hatz.-Darm.), 
it. stigmattzsare, Sp,, Pg. estigmatizar.'] 

L irons , . To mark with a 1 s>tjgma f or brand ; to 
brand ; also to tattoo. Now rare. 

Very frequent in the 17th c., with reference to the then 
common punishment of branding. 

>585 T-WAsutKGTvx tr.. Vi. ho/ay'sf'ty. jv. xxvi. 145 Amonost 
them [the -Thracians] it was esteemed a faire and noble thing 
to hauethe foihead stigmatized, 1637 Brief Relat. Bastwick 
etc, 13 Mr. Prynne to be stigmatized in the Cheek es with two 
a Seditious Libeller. 1737 Stackhouse 
Hut. Bible 1. iv. (1744V 1, 132 God stigmatized him on the 
torehead with a letter of his own name. 1784 Acts* Laws 
Connutuut S Both of them shall be., stigmatized, or burnt 
on the Forehead with the Letter A, on a hot Iron. x8i8 
Mauls, in Mix. S^ot. I. 68 The Piets marked their skins 
with iron, and stigmatised them with pictures of divers 
animals 1848 A. Herbert in Todds Irish Etnnius Notes 
p. lxi, X.. prefer the supposition, that [these persons! were 
..simply painted. .and not stigmatized, 
b. frnwy. Tomark with a stain, scar, or blemish. 
I«* B. Josson Mam. Lady in. iff, But my clothes To be 
defac d and stigmatiz’d so foulely ! 1705 [E. Ward] Hudi. 

I9 .-4, a tfew’d Calves-head 

d with Looks like Jews. 1803 Sent. I 
iter’s Mag. Sept. 287 The crimson panes like blood-drops 
stigmatize Ihe western floor. ** 

o. Path. To mark or affect with stigmata ; to I 
produce stigmata upon : see Stigma 4. (Chieflv 
in pa.pple.) 3 

18*2-39 Gao, Is Study Med. V. 607 Freckles Cnhi-1. 
SSx 11 y««owish-brown dots. 1899 Hutchinson's 
Arch. Surg. X. 179 She. .[was] freckled and stigmatised. 

. i° m . W1 tb the stigmata : see Stigma a. 

1844 r aber Sir Lancelot (1857) 97 Francis, .stigmatized in 
fashion » his Lord. 1872 T 

ales tlvaf TTW .. T ™ A — • * P . 


Body « M. Maury states that Ursula Aguir.. experienced 

e. To imprint as a brand (lit. or fig.). rare. 

'j V ed * 2) l Not *° suffer the ordin- 
ance of Jus goodnes and favour, through anv error to hp 

thrfld a 0 n me StlBt K atl ^ d ^P 0 ” hfc> se JL vants 1° then miseiy and 
thraldome. 1647 R. Stapylton Juvenal (itiyd) 267 Letters 

«Kjf ed ,D ikm forelleads - r8 »-»9 [implied ml S tigma- 

To set a stigma upon; to mark with a 
SI ff?. of disgrace or infamy; to ‘brand’: esA to 
call by a disgraceful or reproachful name ; to clia- 

SSafL* ,en ” i " Pl, ' iOS “ V " e « » r 

**9 J- Taylor (Water P.) Kitkscy WinseyA-r A second 
idfthe wholft'J 6111 Wr 1 Sat >' rize » Cauterize, and^tigmntizf 
TI 11 0fc “"f h - 1668 Omxr Verses * Ess., 
rty{iS6g) 82 They . . stick not to commit actions, b vwhirli 
hey are more shamefully and more lastingly stigmatized 

J&SSSi 

1 Scon 


.OJ9-40 1Y. ravin GiVolferlsj 
clfeff M ,g0orant ’ even thou S h he be skilful fa 

,?• f a S ° f t i e ‘ * tand ‘ ° r “ark (cf. Stigma 2 b). 

fjK 

branded , marked with infamy, severely censured ’ 
x6*i Burton Anat . Mel. t, [J. xu, vi. i?e Let them 
traitors! I i«e U R d ’ st ‘ gmat i 2ed > convict roagues, theeues, 
Piy Sdr 1 i^ , ^ CSLY£ra ^J'-Marfyrol. xi. 36 To multi! 
r,. rae > A®* 1 not as markes of stigmatized shame 

hkftheseedo^r *5* ^ «• »4 DoomedTo ™ 
SiZ T 7. of Cara, a stigmatised race, 1850 M«Cri e Mem 

» ' v ^h the stigmata ; see Stigma 3. 

sniritiiad^rlV ftEW r SB - URY L . e J\ UA - L ' PhiUi /M 44 The 

S ‘ to n ' h ' Stigma 

0. Path, Impressed as a stigma: see Stigma a 
** UL 27 ^ sti£matUed ^ 
Stigmatizing (sti-gmataizig\ vbl. sb. ff as 

&; g T«r io " ° rthe 


’ cmypi} point) + -(o)i.ogy.J The study or subject 
j of the Hebrew accents. *730 [see Taghmical <».]. 

Stlgmatose (sti’gmatons), a. [ad. mod.L. type 
1 *siigmatams i f. L. stigmat- Stigma : see -ose.] 
j 1 . Sot. Said of a style bearing the stigma on some 
1 specified part, as along the side instead of (as usual) 

1 at the summit. 

1840 Paxton Sot, Diet., Stigmatise, when the stigma is 
I long, lateral, or on one side of the style. 1870 Hooker Stud. 

1 Stera 71 Jilalva*. styles stigmatose on the tuner surface. 

A Path. Covered or affected with, stigmata. 

1804 G. _M. Gould lllttslr. Diet. Med, etc. Stigmatise, 
marked with stigmata. 

stigmatypy (Strgmataipi). [f, Qr. ari'y/ia 
(see Stigma ; here taken in the sense of anyur/ 
point, dot) + -typy after STEBEOTm* or similar 
words. J The art or process of printing portraits, 
etc. with small types bearing dots of different 
, sizes, so as to produce an effect of light and shade. 
1875 Southward Diet. Tyiogr Stigmatypy, printing with 
points; the arrangement of points of various thicknesses to 
I produce a picture. 

tStigme. Obs. rare. Anglicized form of 
Stigma : in quots., in senses 1 and 2. 

c 1400 Apol. Loll, 92 Je schal not prik 3<sr flesch, ne mak 
to jow am ngens, ne stigmes, Jjat are wonndis, a 1610 
r otherby Atheom. nv. § 1 (1622) 20 None. .haue. .branded 
aiw nation with the marke and stigme of Atheisme. 

Stilt, Stiif, obs. ff. Sty, path, Stitp. 

Stih, obs. form of Stick sbs. and vb. 

[Stike, explained in Nares as a form of Stioh, is 
a misprint for Sike sb.2 in Sackvil \e Induct. Mirr. 
Mag. xxi.J 

t sti-keluage, adv. Obs.rare-K [f. Stick z».i 
+ -ling K The scribe of the Titus MS. app. took 
the word for a pple.] ? Piercingly, intently. Also 
t Sti-kelliche adv. [as if f. Stickle «.], in the 
same sense. J 

& IX^rr-f; CB ° f d1, % S i lf \5 8 3ef H bihaldest ofte 
& stikelunge [Ditus ofte stikehnde] on ei mon. 13.. K. 

hir l> he IoHd stikelliche 
' itedfastlykj, And heo on him al outreliche. 

Stilbene (stidbih). Chem. [f. Gr. orlAfitiv to 
gutter + -ene.] A hydrocarbon produced by the 
action of heated lead oxide on toluene, and in 
various other ways : used in dye-stuffs. So Stilbin 
(see -in] in the same sense. 

Chem. V. 431 Stilbene. Ibid. 432 Stil- 
bn. Syn. with Stilbene. *891 J. E. Marsh tr. van Hoff's 

to “ 7 Th - C at ^ Of Aronstein and hS 
to obtain two isomeric stilbenes. 

stilbid (sti lbid). Sot. [f. mod.L. Stilb-um, 
the typical genus of the Stilbex (f. Gr. (m'Xj3-«y 

or ^ f ™ gUS ° f lhe group Stilbe * 

„ L’nducy Veg. Kingd, 607 Stilbids can hardly be 
associated with any of the Orders hitherto suggested. ^854 
A. Adams etc. Matt. Mai. ... ,857? ’ 


1641 Milton Aittmadv. 61 A punishment fn- 1 
tod stigmatizing of so many free ,* 

* te ’vr St £ ^ om . nu in K^bwrtKs Hid Coll 

,6 S3 Chisenhale Cath. Hist so? ^^f , ma^ Ut, lK| t,0nS, h tc '^ 
to become Brands and those marl “.. 

Hamilton A r ewAcc £ f»d of herei-rors. xw A. 

That stigmatizes : see the wtb ^ P °' + 0 
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*■ to glitter: see -itje.] A 

hydrous silicate of aluminium and calcium in 
oblique prismatic crystals with pearly lustre. 
.Formerly not distinguished from Heplanuite. 
Inmiu r tKW ^ V l' *1 a ,°9 Stilbite .occurs crystallized 

J de gram (sUt dagrten). Also shortened 
T n t^r. ; according to Hatz.-Darm. comiptly 

s 

de grain. x8 
yellow lake 


Reg. n6 Sauyng to be same Roger and to his heyies A pathe 
pqrowgh pe i midduli of f>e same close fro [>e stile of be for- 
saide church. 1470-83 Malory Arthur 1. iii-v. 41 So whan 
he cam to the Chircheyard sir Arthur alijt & tayed his 
hois to the style 1536 MS. Ace. St. John's HosL Can . 
terO., Payd. .for makyng off a stele & a gate. 1S73 Tussr* 
Musi. (1878) 103 Sane step for a stile, of the cmteh of the 
bough. z6or Manch. Crt. Leet Rec. (1885) II. 168 Robert 
Langley shall.. sett two steeles .. in the syde of Asheley 
ffieids. 1634 Lamont Diary (Maitl. Club) 77 Money for 
the pooie, that day, was gatheied at the church steill 
and church doore. x66x Reg. Gt. Seal Scot. xo/ x Going 
downe ane march balk betwixt Kinslaw and Swyntoun- 
mylne style till you come to the old trouch of Leit. 17*5 
SwibT GnUwer ii. 1, There was a stile to pass from this 
held into the next. 1763 Bicklrstaff Love in. Village 1. 
% i? ne lX cA w ith a stile. 1827 Hones Ezwry-day 
li, 905 otiles and neldpaths are vanishing everywhere. 
i8 47 Jamls Convict iv. They soon leached the wall, over 
which they passed by a stone style. 1863 Trollope Belton 
Lst. ul 37 Getting over stiles and thiough gates. x8q8 
J . Paton Castcebraes 28, 1. .set my foot upon a style to step 
over into the public loadway. v 

b. In figurative phrases. 

a 1333 Minot Poems i. 88 All )>ai stumbilde at bat stile 
IS4<5 J- Heywood Pray. 1. xi. (1867) 32 To helpe a dogge 
ouer a style. Ibid. 11, ix. 80 Ye would be ouer the style, er 
ye come at it. XS 74 -S Abp. Parklr Let. 18 Feb. in Strype 
Li/e (1711) App. 181 What is ment, but to goo over the 
Style, where it is lowest ? 1598 Florio Ital. Diet. Ep. Ded. 

4 I be retainer doth some seruice, that now and then . . lendes 
a hande ouer a stile. 1639 Du Verger tr. Camus' Admir. 
Jzyents xis He lesolved to leape that stile, and take her to 
his wife. 1659 in Burton’s Diary (1828) IV. 316, I would 
have it understood whether we confirm it as a law, or help 
rz! a ?l- dog over , a sdle - i6 75 Alsop Anii-Sozzo 302 He 
lifted him over the Style with this. 1692 Christ Exalted 
105 Now to help him over this stile, he troubles the Bishop. 
1857 KiNGSURY jr™ K Ago xxv, ‘ I can. .help a lame dog 
over a fatde (which waj» Mark'h phrase for doing a generous 
thing). 1884 Manch. Exam . 20 May 5/1 It is a mere work- 
ing arrangement; a lift over the stile at a crisis of some 
importance to the party. ’ ' ' 

2 . attrib. and Comb., as stile-board, -post, -step 
-way ; stile-boot (see qiiol.). 
r ,* 8 ®* Hardy Pess xii, The lichened *stile-boaids. 1828 
Carr Craven Gloss^ * Steel* boo t % wood claimed of the Lord, 
by an owner oflands, within ceitain manors, for malting a 
stile. X750 W. Ellis Mod. Hmb. VI. i. xz 6 By spurring 
before they are quite damaged, he may 
[etc.] 1B44 H. Stephens BA, Par-mil. 65 Thestell is entered 
by stile-steps over the wall. 1751 Paltock Peter PVilAins I. 

V T g onl y a Duor-wayon one Side, between two 
which, dividing ,n the Trunk, at about 
i£s°Her^ < il 0und > s rew from thence, for the rest of 
“ ,f the Branches were a Couple of Trees a little 
to my Room ^ another > w,uch made a Sort of *Stile-way 

Stile (staff), sb.z Carpentry. Also 9 Btyle. fOl 
uncertain origin; perh. a. Du. stijl pillar, prop, 
door-post] bach of the vertical bars of a wainscot 
sash, pane 1 door, or other wooden framing. 
t* 7 A M ° X0N Mech-Exerc. v. 83 You must leave lome stuff 
to pare away smooth to the struck line, that the Stile (that 
Rall he fthat e K^ t Quarter) may make a close Jovnt with the 
TechnU Siit r i ‘ Q - u; ! rter l- x 7*o J. Harris Lex. 
bottom Which go.from the 


r V”* upiiguL pieces wnicn go Irom the 

the t0 P ,n any Wainscot, aie by the Woikmen 
Miles. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Hut. (1834) 1. 290 When 

oaimed o?a n d$ e ^ room ’ w ^re the panels are 

‘ different colour from the stiles and mouldings 

I? 6 ' 2) Two crests on tle 

uoor-suies us. 1823 J. Nicholson Oi>er. Mech. 326 His 

c U hS m f h XV the °r sti1 ^ L > ‘he puppets A,B, the 
sih ! 9 . 3 _? e fa . ce °f ^e puUey-stile of every 


16a Brown-Pink or r T AaLOJ? #*cids Chromatogr, 

Porms: 1 stigal stixol 
Btihl, stiosol, 4 stighele, 5 steylfe style 6 
.teeU 8 , .We, . We> , ffl _ ^ 

stie^, 9 d ia i steel (e, stele, 4- stile. [OE stizel 
f Sjfep** corresponding to OHG. stigilla yyk £ 
(MHG. eupl.), f. Teut root^-f. climb “S 

ee "‘ ent rl, “t' s > “>l>» like, con- 

rived to allow passage over or through a fence to 
one person at a time, while forming^ barrier to 
the passage of sheep or cattle. Cf. Turnstile 

Oi 


uie. a 900 w zErferth Grep’orv's 
SSnew^runT in febeofK^h ln 

called] Stotham/dghele 0x286^ CH*if™ , p 9+ ) fl-39otLand 
as they woldehlSen oS a stile 384 Ri f ht 

poure with hem mette il? c Ml i maa an ^ a 

(.««. Half. within m d 


an " r ( r ;,r; itcimecmre, the mouldings of 

barL° f ^ v p 6 readdy appbed to the styles, rails and 
pars. 1844 Civil Engin. 4 A rth. Jml. VII ijz/2 In con 

pieces of drnbe^-i S ■ hoQ:>e ?' in the flrs t instance/ ‘stiles ’or 
HowzaL-^, -r . lni,e T r { ed at convenient distances. 1846 
Turning II. 71S i n a rectangular frame .the 
rails and* t c ( ° mmon .!y made on the shorter pieces, called the 

]?lackmore /^ l n S ° n l ¥ 1 ?? g 1 e r or ‘ he ^yles. x86 9 
Lorna D. xxxvm. Making spars to keep for 

??. ks t0 drive into the cob, stiles for close 

JS 3 M - p - 

fSfev se 5. ST f E ^ Style. Stilet: see Stylet. 

Obs. In 7 stilletato. [a. It. 
£f a, r v st J le J t0 ^ A thrust with a stiletto. 

the two 'f bsfsdfc^T^'i'^V 16 He bought that at 

with one ^ ** hh tW ° b,0Wes strucken 
(stilet), variant of Stylet (SurgX 
» PI * -oes. Also 7 stilletta, 

stelletto, steeletto, 7-S steletto, stilleto, stil- 

«« -ra. Cl Cf SkS'/*”' K,C “ il " da£g ' r ' STYM6 : 

lion it^rLW “ bhd ’ ' iicl “ 

wander^bm^ ?75 They [the Venetian ‘ Braves ’] 

coat of imt),. er J ni ght. .armed with a privy 

1627 H. BuRTOM^lff i> Ut i e » b /? r ? / e d ^fS er < ? IIcd 3 srifetto- 

stellettoes ^ ^ oovsnf V \ Po ^ e s B * 11 44 What is it hut pistols, 



STILETTO. 

lanthorns and Stilettoes are unlawful Weapons to attack 
his Pei son. 1783 Justamond tr, Raynal's Hist. Indies V, 
163 Besides these, the Turks have a dagger, and the Moors 
a stiletto. 1841 James Brigand v, Employing the stiletto 
or the drug when it suited his purpose to get nd of trouble, 
some friends. 1864 Reader 18 June 771/1 She discovers a 
stiletto hidden in a pond. 

iransf. oxvlfig. 1073 Marvell Reh. Tramp, ix. 313 Your 
whole Book of Ecclesiastical Politie having been Writ not 
with a Pen but a Stilletto. 1749 Bolingbroke Lett. Pa- 
triotism 145 Simulation is a stiletto, not only an offensive, 
but an unlawful weapon. 1843 Macaulay Ess., Addison 
(1897) 738 [Pope's] own life was one long series of tricks.. . 
He was all stiletto and mask. 1844 Kinglake Eothen xi, 
The fleas of all nations were there:— the waiy, watchful 
1 pulce ' with his poisoned stiletto [etc.]. 1872 Lowell 

Milton Pr. Wks. 1890 IV. 85 But the thin stiletto of Mac- 
chiavelli is a more effective weapon than these fantastic 
arms of his [Milton’s]. 

f 2 . Shott for stiletto beard : see 5. Ohs. rare 
1638 Ford Fancies lit. i, The very he that Wears a stiletto 
on his chin. 

f 3 . A surgical instrument : ? = Stylet. Ohs. 
i6g8 Lister /fount. Paris (1690) 233 He boldly thrusts in 
a broad Lancet or Slilleto into the middle of the Muscle of 
the Thigh near the Anus. ' 

4 . Needlexvork , etc. A small pointed instrument 
for making eyelet-holes. 

1828 Webster, Stiletto , a pointed instrument for making 
eyeletholes in workingmusUn. 1862 Catal, Internal. Exhib ., 
Brit. II. No. 6313, Button-hooks, nail files, corkscrews, 
stilettoes, tweezers, nut picks, &c. 1879 E. A. Davidson 
Pretty Arts 148 This material .. may with ease be pene- 
trated by the stiletto or a strong needle. 

6. ait rib. and Comb., as stiletto blade, wound ; 
stiletto-like adj. ; f stiletto board, a pointed beard ; 
so f stiletto cut , \ fashion ; stiletto-fly (see quot. 
1895). 

1621 J. Taylor (Water P.) Superbue Flagellum C 8, Some 
[beards] shaipe Sleletto fashion, dagger like. 1635 Dave- 
nant Tri. Prince d'Amonr\ . Two. .swaggering Souldicis, 

. .their Beards mishapen, with long whiskers of the Stilletto 
cut. <11660 Prince d' Amour etc. 127 The Steelctto bcaid, 
O it makes ine afraid It is so sharp beneath. 1821 Scorr 
Kenihu. xxxvi, By using the three-cornered stiletto-blade 
as a wedge, he foiccd open the slender silver hinges of the 
casket. 1851 H. Melville Whale xlix, With a stiletto-like 
cry.. the negro yelled out. 1865 Daily Tel. 26 Oct. 2/1 
There was a mean shi inking from a condemnation of Laid 
Palmeiston's life and policy, and a stiletto-like smiting in 
the back. 1895 Comstock Man. Insects 464 Family Therc- 
vidm.,.The abdomen is long and tapering, suggesting the 
name stiletto-flics, xgxi Daily News 12 Jan. 2 The same 
day her husband’s body was found on thescashore [of Naples] 
bearing the marks of many stiletto wounds. 

Stiletto (stile’ttf), v. Inflected stilettoes, sti- 
lettoed (t stiletted). [f. Stiletto sb,] 

1 . trans. To stab, csp. mortally, with a stiletto. 

*613-4 Bacon Charge agst. W. Talbot Resusc. (1637) 55 

This King [Hen. I Vof Fi ance| likewise, stilletted, by a Rascal 
votary. 1751 Chestekf. Let. to Son 30 June, An excellent 
and short book; for which, and some other treatises against 
the court of Rome, he [Fra Paolo] was stillctto'd. 183s 
Lytton Rienzi iv. li, How many peaceful men have been 
stilettoed in the day-liglit. 

2 . nonce-use. To mark with a ‘dagger’ or obelus. 

1841-37 Dk Quincky Homer Wks. VI. 337 Aristarchus.. 

cancels and stilettoes the whole passage. Ibid. Jbot-n., * 
‘Stilettoes' i—i. e., obelises, or places his autocratic obelus 
before the passage. 

Stiliard, obs. form of Steelyard 1 » 2 . 

+ Stiling, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Stile r/>. 1 + -ino 1 .] 
The making of stiles. 

1509 Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 723/2 In pratis et pasturis, clau- 
suris le stiling. 

f Striking, Obs. Some part of the gear of a 
plough. 

1 5*3-34 Fitzherb. Ilusb. § s Bvt or he begyn to plowc, 
he muste haue his ploughc,,.his oxen or horses, and the 
geare that belongeth to them ; that is to say, bowes, yokes, 
landes, stylkynges, wiethynge temes. 

Still (stil), sbO Also 6 styll, still, 8 Sc. stiel, 
8-9 1 Sc. stell. [f. Still v. 1 ] 

1 . An apparatus for distillation, consisting essen- 
tially of a close yessel (alembic, retort, boiler) in 
which the substance to be distilled is subjected to 
the action of heat, and of arrangements for the 
condensation of the vapour produced. Also 
applied to the alembic or retort separately. 

*362 Bullicin Bulwarks, Bk. Simples (1379) 85 b, A horned 
Still. Bagpipe Still.,. Pelican Still. 1363 T. Gale Antidot. 
11. 87 Then styll them in a common styll, and keepe thys 
water to your vse. 1377 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb, iv. 193 
Yf you do it in Stils made of Glasse r .your water shal haue 
the very taste, sauour, and propertie of the hearbe. 1379 
Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 91 Not unlike to the damaske Ro-,e, 
which is sweeter in the Still then on the stalke. 1620 Unton 
Inventories (1841) 27 In the Still Howse. iiij stills, iij brasse 
panns, w ll > tableland pressc. 1633 Culpeiter etc. Rivcrius 
t. i. 8 Put them in a Retort, or Stfll so called. _ 1731 Arbutii- 
not Aliments iii. (1733) 68 This fragrant Spirit is obtain’d 
from all Plants which are in the least aroniatick, by a cold 
Still. 1783 Burns Scotch Drink xix, Thae curst horse- 
leeches 0’ th' Excise, Wha mak the Whisky stells their 
prize 1 *818 Scott Hrt. Midi, 1, A charcoal fire, on which 
there was a still working, *883 Lock Workshop Rec, Ser. 
iv. 121/2 All ordinary distilling apparatus consists of 2 parts 
— one in which the heat is applied to the body to be distilled 
and vaporised (called the ‘still’). *899 E. J, Parry Chem, 
Essential Oils 200 The herbs [sc. mint] are distilled in the 
green state... In England most of the stills used hold from 
4 to 8 cwt. of herbs, spot Bolas & Leland Perfumes ix 
None of the domestic stills sold for purifying water, . are well 
suited for making perfumes. 


957 

fig- *379 Lyly Euphnes (Arb.) 101 An.d'witte. .beeing 
purified in the styll of wisdome. 1598 Sylvls ter Du Bartas 
11. i. 11. Impost. 51B God’s grace, whose Still Extracts from 
dioss of thine audacious ill, Three unexpected goods. 1873 
Spencer Stud. Social, xi. 289 When the fermenting mass of 
political passions and beliefs is put into the electoral still, 
there distils [etc.]. ’ 

b. Small-still (whisky) Sc. and Anglo-Iiish: 
* whisky supposed to be of superior quality, because 
the product of a small still * (Jam.). 

*822 [J. Wilson] Lights 4 Shad. Scott. Life 382 Taste the 
whisky, Mr. Gordon— iL is sma' still, and will do harm to 110 
man, *833 Carrick Laird of Logout (1841) 312 Amther class 
contented themsells with sma’-stell whisky, made intil toddy. 
*839 John Bull 11 Aug. 381/1 Retiring with his 1 Riverence ’ 
to discuss small-still and the claims of the ‘parsecuted 
Claigy ’. 1836 Lever Martins of Cro' M. x. 87 That is 
‘ poLeen’... It’s the small still that never paid the King a 
fai thing. 1861 G. H. Kingsley Sport 4 Trav. (1900) 243 A 
couple of black bottles, which ought to contain whisky of the 
smallest still. 

2. t a. = Still-uoom. Obs. b. A distillery. 

*533 in Fronde's Hist, Eng. (1870) 1 . 44 In the Still beside 

the Gate. Two old road saddles, one bridle, a horse-cloth. 
*654 Whitlock Zootamia 331 Snea gives that [Physick] a 
nobler way ; more from her Purse than still, or Closet. 1843 
S. Judd Margaret 1. xv, He engaged his services as night- 
warden of the Still. ..The ‘ Still, or distillery, was a smutty, 
clouded, suspicious-looking building. 

3 . A chamber or vessel for the preparation of 
bleaching-liquor by the action of hydrochloric acid 
on manganese dioxide, or for the preparation of 
chlorine, of alkalis, etc. 

1833 in Abridgm. Specif. Patents, Acids etc. (1869) 377 
Improved appai atus for manufacturing clilorine or chlorides. 
[This consists in substituting for the] common leaden or stone 
still [..an iron vessel or still, having a lining of fue-biicksor 
tiles, etc.]. 1880 J, Lomas Man. Alkali Trade 27a The 
liquid hydrochloric acid obtained from the sulphate of soda 
process is run upon a known weight of manganese binoxlde in 
a ‘still.’ The best form of still is shown in Figs. 188 and 189. 
1880 Lunge Manuf. Sulphuric Acid , $■ Alkali III. 26 The 
stills B, B 1 , IP, IP communicate with each other by a distri- 
butor C,.. which permits any boiler to be isolated without 
interrupting the distillation in the others, xgio Encycl. Brit. 
(ed. n) 1 . 684/1 (art. Alkali ) Both these reactions are carried 
out in tall cylindrical columns or ‘stills,’ consisting of a 
number of superposed cylinders, having pet foratud hoi lion Lai 
partitions, and provided with a steam-heating arrangement 
in the enlarged bottom portion. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as still-cabin, -cock, -fire, 
house, nose; still-bottoms, ‘what remains in the 
still after working the wash into low wines’ 
( Chambers' Cycl, Suppl. s.v.) ; still-hanger (see 
quot.) ; still-hunting, the search for illicit stills ; 
still-liquor, bleaching liquor made in a still 
(see 3 ) j still-man, a workman employed to 
attend to a still ; still-pot, a small still ; still- 
spirit (see quot.); stiU-tub, the condensing vessel 
of a still. Also Still-buknt, Still-head, Still- 
house, Still-boom, Still-wobm. 

*753 Chambers' Cycl. Supply s.v. Wine, The “still-bottoms 
have many uses. The distillers scald and iccover their 
musty casics with them, and [etc.]. _ 1841 S. C. Hall Ireland 
1 . 1 17 The light curl or smoke issuing from the roof of some 
illicit “still-cabin. 1632 in W. M. Williams Ann. Founders' 
Co. (1867) no They found, .at Evan Evens's other great “still 
Cockes filled with Lead and so basely wrought, that [etc.]. 
*723 G. Smith Distilling 68 You must have for your “Still- 
lire a large Poker, Fire-snovel, [etc.]. *838 Simmonds Did. 
Trade, * Still-hanger, an engineer or worker, who fixes the 
stills for making rum in the West Indies. 182* Scott Let. 
in Lockhart (1839) VI. 313 Pray write soon, and give me the 
history of your “still-huntings. 1844 G. R. Gluig Light 
Dragoon ii. (1833) 17 There is not one [duty] on which I now 
lookback with more unmixed ahhorience than the operation 
of still-hunting, i860 Abridgm. Specif, Patents , Acids etc. 
997 “Still liquor or cnloridc of manganese obtained in any 
other way. .is treated [etc.]. <11864 Gesnkr Coal, Petrol. 
etc. (1863) 167 One superintendent, two engineers, four “still 
men, ana four helpers. 1725 G. Smith Distilling ■ 71 The 
worm end, in which your “Still nose is luted. <1x824 in Maid- 
ment N. C. Garland 34 A “stell-pat they gat, and they brew’d 
Highland whisky. x8mUre Diet. Arts 62+ This appaiatub 
consists of only two still-pots of cast iron. 1832 Trans. Prov. 
Med. Sr Surg. Assoc. VI. it. 202 These [ciaer dregs] were 
formerly collected and distilled, thus yielding a coarse ardent 
spirit, vulgarly called ‘“still-spirits/ 1826 Henry Blew. 
Citem. II. 600 This test is so delicate, that water condensed 
by the leaden worm of a “still. tub, is sensibly affected by it. 

Still (stil), a, and sbJ Forms ; 1 stille, stylle, 
3-6 afcille, stylle, 3-7 stil, 4 stell, style, 4-6 
styl, 5-6 styll, 3- still. [Com. WGer. : OE. 
stille = OFris. slide, OS. stilli (MLG. stille, 
whence prob. Sw. stilla, still , Norw. still, Da. 
stille), MDu. stille (mod.Du. stil), OHG, stilli 
(MIIG. stille, mod.G. still) OTeut. type *slilljo-, 
*stelljo-, f. *stel- to be fixed, stand : see Steal sb.'*\ 

A. adj. 

1 . Motionless ; not moving from one place, sta- 
tionary ; also, remaining in the same position or 
attitude, quiescent, a. as predicate or complement. 

In stand, sit, lie still the word may be a taken either as adj. 
or adv. In OE., however, there is evidence that in these 
collocations it was sometimes adv., and no evidence that it 
was .ever adj., the constant form being stille (which always 
admits of being regarded as adv,), never stillu, which would 
be the proper form of the adj. when the subj. is fern. bing. or 
neut. pi. Further, in OS. and OHG. the aav. stillo, not the 
adj., is used With the verb ' to stand '. These phrases are 
therefore treated under Still adv. 1. 

Beowulf 2830 Se widfloga wundum stille hreas on lirusan. 


STILL. 

c888 jElfred Booth, xxx tx. viii, He astereft bone rodor St pa 
tunglu, & pa eorflan gedefl stille. c 1205 Lay. 4516 Stille he 
wes istvojen on his kine-stole. c 1374 Chaucer A net, 4 Arc. 
34 Mars, ne rested neuerstille But throng now here now here. 
a 1400-50 Wars A lex. 263 Quen he biro sawis had sayd he in 
his sege lened, In stody still as a stane & staiid in hire face. 
1604 Siiaks. Oth. v. ii. 94 Hah, no moiemoouing? Still as 
the Graue. 1732 in A. Clarke Mem. Wesley Family (1823) 
264 They weie as soon taught to he still at family prayeis. 
1816 J. Wilson City of Plague 1. i. 79 There it hangs Still 
as a rainbow in the pathless sky. _ 1859 Relve Brittany 51 
One or two women.. remained still long enough to be more 
defined in outline. 1889 Baden- R ows ll Pigsticking 170 It 
is easy enough for a man to keep still, but the difficulty is to 
make the hoise do so. 1897 Hall Caine Christian x, The 
dance is over, but she can't keep her feet still. 

+ b. Abstaining from action. Const, of (in OE., 
genitive). Phrase, To hold oneself slill. Obs. 

c 1000 Laws of Wih tried § 6 Sio hestillehis pegnungseop 
bjscopes dom, a 1300 Cursor M. 408 pe seuend o werk lie 
hild him still. Ibid. 10323 pof godd vmquil be funden slill, 
A 1 mai he wirk pou quat he will, c 1338 R. Bkunne Chron. 
(1725) 47 Edmunde & the erle Uctred pat tyme litld pam 
stille. 1340 Hamtoli: l'r. Conic. 3449 When |>ou..wille 
noght help bot haldes pe stylle. 138 . Wyllip Dc Et , l. Sel. 
Wks. III. 346 Astiwaul..pat wliannemanyserviuinlisdonc 
amys, holdip stille, and biyngip in newe pat done weise. 
1S90 Shaics. Com. Err. 111. ii. 69 Hold you still : He fetch 
my sister to get lier good will. 

0. in attributive use. (In quot. a 1 586 : + Aveise 
from moving about, sedentary.) Somewhat rare. 

<11586 Sidney Arcadia 111. iv. (1912) 374 'lhetfore would 
he not employ the stil man to a shifting piauise, nor the 
libcrall man to be a dispenser ofliis victuals. 1798 Coi ekidge 
A nc. Mar. iv. xi, The charmed water burnt ahvay A still and 
awful red. 1817 Sheli.ly Rev. Islam it. xii. 8 Even as a 
storm let loose beneath the ray Of the still moon. 1853 
C. Bronte Villette iii, In his absence she was a still person- 
age, hut with him the most officious, fidgetiy little body 
possible. -1873 Huxley & Martin Elan. Biol. 12 The still 
condition of Protococcus, just described, is not the only 
state in which it exists. Under certain Liicuinstanccs, a 
l’rotococcus becomes actively locomotive. 1897 Eniyct 
Sport I. 129/2 (Bowls), Still bowl, a bowl at lest, 
d. Of wine : Not spaikling or effervescing. 

Chiefly used to designate a variety of one of those wines 
which have also a ‘ spaikling ’ variety, as champagne, hock, 
moselle. 

1833 Ri.dding Mod. Wines v. 71 Champagne winesare 
divided into sparkling.., denii sparkling .., and still wines 
(non tnousscu.x). 1838 Hawthorne Fr. 4 It. /fruh . (1871) 
II. 234 Wine.. somewhat nsembling still champagne, but 
finer. 1911 Encycl. Brit. XXV J 1. 724/1 The white growths 
of the Loitc. .up to 1834 were used only as still vines. 

2 . Silent. 

fa. Preclicatively of a person. To be (hold 
oneself ) still: to hold one’s peace, refrain from 
speaking (of something). Also, f still of noise. Obs. 

a 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, x.xii, 34 pint he het pa saduceistan 
stylle beon [Vulg. quod si/enttum im/osuisset Sadduteeh]. 
<ti2oo Moral Ode 112 pe flu lest wat biseifl ofte most; pe 
hit al wat is stille. c 1200 V ites 4 Virtues 1 1 ©us flu dedcst, 
and ic was stille. a 1225 Ancr. R. 116 Ich am stille of pe 
more [/. e. I do not speak of the greater (offenie)]. a 1225 
Leg. Kath. 373 Stille beo pu penne & slew swuebe wordes. 
c 1275 Passion our Lord 253 in 0 . E. JMisc,, Ihesuc hym wes 
stille, nolde heo nowyht speke. a 1300 Cursor M. 19994 Fra 
nu forward i will 0 pe apostels hald me still, c 130S St. 
Christopher 163 in E. E. P. (1862) 64 f u mijt, quap pis oper : 
as wel beo stille. 1310 Hampolk Pr. Conge. 1388 Ne silt as 
[etc.].. pat es to say, be noght swa stille. pat [etc.]. C137S 
Sc. Leg. Saints xl. {Ninian) 665 pai held tame stil, po pai 
wa ware, nedly for pai mycht nomare. 1382 Wyclif Matt. 
xx. 31 Forsothe the cumpanye blamyde hem, for to he stille 
[Vulg. nt laiercut ]. C1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1677 
( Hengwrt MS.) And whan lie say the peple of noyse al stille 
Thus shewed he the myghtv dukes wille. 1387-8 T. Usk 
Test. Love i. viii. (Skeat) 1. 67 Lo eke an olde proverbe 
amonges many other: He that is stille semetli as he 
craunted. C1400 Rule St. Benet i. 4 Better es to be stille 
pan for to speke of pair Iif. <11425 tr. Arderne's Treat. 
Fistula , etc. 6 Jif pou had bene stille thou had bene holden 
a philosophre. a 1300-20 Dunbar Poems xli. 13 Be nocht 
of langage quhair ;e suld be still. 1518 H. Watson Hist. 
Oliver of Castile (Roxb.) K 1 b, Wberfore shebeldc her styll 
and sayd nothynge. a 1333 Berners Huon lxviii. 236 Better 
it is to shew the trouthe then to be styll. *335 Covkrdalu 
Zech. ii. 13 Let all flesh be still before the Lorde, for he is 
lysen out of his holy place. 1368 Grafton Chron, II. 794 
All were still and muete, and not one worde aunswered to. 
1390 Shahs. Com, Err. ut. ii. 60 Oh soft sir, hold you still. 
1604 — Oth. v. ii. 46 Peace, and be still. 

fo. Habitually silent, taciturn. Phase, lo keep 
a slill tongue in one's head. 

1729 G. Aoams tr. Sophocles , Antig. iv. i. II. 6* Lead me 
home, that he may. .know how to keep astiller Tongue, and 
ever be of a better Miud than now he is. 1833 Kingsley 
Westw, Ho / xv, He was a very still man, much as a mass- 
priest might be. *859 Geo. Eliot Adam Bede xxiii, ‘I’ll 
tell you what I know, because I believe you can keep a still 
tongue in your head if you like. 1839 j ennyson Grandw, 
13 Strong 00 his hands, and strong on his legs, but still of his 
tongue 1 1869 Hazlitt Eng. Prov. 33 A still tongue makes 
a wise head. 1870 E. Peacock Raff Skirl, I. 112 I’m a 
strange still chap mysen. 1890 W. A Wallace Only a 
Sister 328 He was a rare man John, a rare still ’un. 

•pe. Prov. (Very common in 1 6-1 7th c.) Obs. 
£i2oo Prov. in MS. RawiinsonC. 641 If. 13 b/ 1 Sistillc su^e 
fret pere grunninde mete. 1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 22 
The still sowe eats vp all the draffe Ales. 1598 Shaks. 
Merry W. iv. ii. 109 Tis old, but tiue, Still Swine eats all 
the draugh. x6u Florid, A cqua qiteta, ..a close, slie, link- 
ing knaue, a stil sow as we say. 

3 . Of a voice, sounds, utterances : Subdued, soft, 
not loud. Nov ranch. (Chieflyafter 1 Kings xix. 12.) 

c xooo tElfric Horn. II. 410 Dine ashta mid stylrc stemne 
wyllafl pe wregan to flinum Drihtne. a 1325 Leg. Kath. 
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M05 He©, .cleopede toward heouene, ..wiS stifle steuene 
[etc ]. a 1300 Plot is 4 Bl. (Camb. MS.» 37 To hire Iouerd 
heo seae w ip sulle dreme, * Sire/ [etc.]. 13. • A". Aits. 7458 
(Laud MS.*, Alisaundermakep a stifle cry. 13. . Coer de L. 
177 She answeryd with woidys stylle, * Sere, I am at my 
faderys wylle.’ 150a Atkynmvy tr. De Imitattone m. 1. 
rosTheerb that here the styli spekynge or rownyngeof 
almygh ty god. a 1500-10 Dunbar Points Alii. 47 Sayand till 
hir with wirdis still [etc J, 1531 Tisdale Fxp. 1 John (1537) 
87 1 he preste prayeth in latj ne and sayeth euermore a styll 
Masse, at we save. 1535 Covledale r Kings xix. 12 After 
the fyre came there a sty 11 softe hyssinge [*6i* a still small 
voice]. 1585 Higiss J mutts' Nomencl. 358/1 Susurrus,..a. 
soft or still noise, as of waters, falling with a gentle streame, 
or of leaues front trees. 1607 Torst.Lt, Four-/. Beasts 138 
The louder and shriller voice of a Dogge, is called barking, 
the lower and stiller is called whining, or fawning. 1675 J. 
Smith Chr. Retig. Appeal too To tune the still voice of the 
Go. pel to the shrill tones of the Law. 0*750 Gray Elegy 
Omitted Stanza (Mason MS.}, In still small Accents wh&p’r- 
ing front the Ground A grateful Earnest of eternal Peace. 
a 1777 Trans/, ft Paraphr. xxtli. hi. Gentle and still shall 
bj nils voice, *788 Gibbon Dec/, <5- F. Ixix. III. 5*4 The still 
voice of law and reason was, seldom heard or obeyed. 181* 
Shelley St. /rvyue iil ix. 5 And, from the black hill, Went 
a voice cold and still. 

fb. esp. of music; hence of instruments, per- 
formers, etc. Obs. 

*541 in Fit ary' s Anal. (*838) App. xu. 242 To the stifle 
minstrelles, in rewarde iiij li. 1575 Gascoigne yocasta v. 
Order of last Dumb Shewe, First the Stiilpipes sounded 
a very mournful melody. *595 T, Edwards Narcissus 
(Roxb.) 40 Some with Still mnsicke, some with pleasing 
songes Some with coye smiles, [etc.]. 1600 Shaks. A. 1'. L. 
v. £v, * 13 stage-dir., Enter Hymen. Rosalind and Celia. Still 
Music. 160a JIaeston Antonias Ref. iv. lit. stage-dir , 
F The still flutes sound softly, a *639 T. Carew A Rapture 
Poems (*<551)66 The gentle blasts of Western winds shall., 
breath Still Mustek. 1642 Fuller Holy f Prof. St. iv. xv. 
318 Yet spake she very little to any, sighing out more then 
she said, and making still musick to Goa in her heart, a 1645 
_ Milton Passion 23 Me softer airs befit, and softer strings Of 
r Lute, or Viol still. 1658 Rowland tr. Moufet’s Theat. ins. 
93* As still musick Is sweeter then the loud. 1738 Wesley 
Hymns * Hark, dull Soul, how every Thing iv. All the 
Flowers that paint the Spring Hither their still Musick 
bring 1816 Shelley Hymn Intel/. Beauty 34 Music by the 
night*wind sent Through strings of some still instrument 
fo. Secret. 06 s. 

c *205 Lay. 4496 Stille hoc runenheo sendenhim. to rasden. 
*303 R.Brunne HandL Synne 5958 >yf pou boghtest of any 
seriaunt pryuyly, yn stylle cunnaunt, pyng patbou wystyst 
wel was stole, a *450 Le Marts A rthur 3860 The bysshope 
..shrove hym.. Off All hys synnes loude and stylle. 1647 
H. More Song 0/ Soul, Notes Psychozoia 349 It is incon- 
ceivable that the least motions of the mind, or stillest thought 
should escape her. 

4 . Free from commotion. 

a. Of water; Having an unruffled surface, with- 
out waves or violent current ; motionless or flowing 
imperceptibly. 

aioao Riddles iii. 14 ponne streamas eft stille weorpaS. 
1390 Gower Co*/. II. *02 A stifle water for the nones Ren- 
nende upon the smale stones. *fl*o Holland Camden's 
Brit. (1637) 6gp Wherf. .becometh more still, and so gently 
intermingleth his water with Ouse. *735 Somerville Chase 
iv. 38* Where ancient Alders shade The deep still Pool. 
*784 Cowper Task vi. gag Stillest streams Oft water fairest 
meadows. *803 Wordsw. Yarrow unvisited 43 Let.. The 
swan on still St. Mary's Lake Float double, swan and 
shadow. *834 Mrs. Somerville Connex. Phys. Sci. xiii. 
(1849) 1*0 A stone plunged into a pool of still water. *847 
H, Miller T tst. Rocks viii. (1857) 337 While other fresh 
water fishes, such as the tench and carp, ore reared most 
successfully in still reedy ponds. 

Proa. *79* Scott Let. in Lockhart (1837) I. vi, 183 Though 
he makes no noise about feelings, yetstillstreams always run 
deepest, 185a Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxvii, '"Still 
waters run deepest, they used to tell me, 'said Miss Ophelia 
oracularly. 1895 ‘ G. Paston ' Study in Prejudices xiii, 
Hers was a case of 1 Still waters run deep \ 

b. Of the air, weather : Free from commotion, 
quiet. Of rain ; Unattended by wind, gentle. 

*39® Gower Con/. 1. 371 For the weder stille Men preise, 
and blame the tempestes, e *500 Mtlusine xx. 107 Wel foie 
is he that fightethayenst the wynd, wenyng to make hym be 
S W'- *®3* Milton Pcnseroso 127 Or usher'd with a shower 
still, When the gust hath blown his fill. 1642 Fuller Holy 
!* *• z 4 But our widows sorrow is no storm but 
a still ram. 1795-6 Wordsw. Bordet ers 11. 25 The moon 
shone clear, the air was still, so still The trees were silent as 
the graves beneath them. 1797 Mrs. Radcuffe Italian xii, 
As it came upon the still air and descended towards the 
cloudless heavens. _ *829 Chapters Phys. Sci. 296 When he 
lias been walking in still weather on the brink of a lake. 
*850 Tennyson Merlin & V. 1 A storm was coming, but the 
winds were still. 1908 [Miss E. Fowler] Betw, Trent 
Ancholme 313 The air is strangely still. 

+c. Quiet, genlle in disposition; meek, Still 
and bold (absol.); men of whatever temper. Obs. 

e8*s V esp. Psalter Ixxv, ro Alle stille eortSan [Vulg. otunts 
quietes terra], c *000 in Sax, Leechd. HI. 430 Heo wses . . 
on eajlutn pingum eaSmod & stille. c 1*00 Ormin 1 177 Forr 
sbep tss all unnskapefull & stille der & lipe. c 1300 Havelok 
955 Him loueden alle, stille and bolde. c *300 Leg. Gregory 
(Schulz) 173 posche held hir stille and milae, Hir sorwe was 
strong and sterne, c 1460 Sir R. Ros La Belle Dame 656 
For pal be not rebefl, hot still as stone, 

d. Settled, unperturbed in mind, + Also, in 
mystical language, said of one that has attained to 
freedom from passion. 

*390-70 Alex. Bind. 940 Stoute is he, stedefast & stille 
of his herte, a *400 Minor Poems /r. Vernon MS. xxiii. 651 
Heil, , whos deore sone stod In pe Synagoge of goddes And 
tf r , ' V1 P SftN® mood Princis. *741 Wesley ynil. 12 
Feb., Others.. who had constantly affirmed ‘That Mr. 
Charles W esloy was still alread y, and would come to London 
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no more.’ 1858 G. Macdonald Phantasies xv. 196 My soul 
was not still enough for songs. 

5 . In mixed sense of a and 4. Of places, times, 
conditions : Characteiized by absence of noise and 
movement ; silent, quiet, calm, 
j c 1*35 Lay. 25481 Ah al hit wes stille in hirede and in halle. 

1 *3.. E. E. Allit. P. B. IS03 pay stel out on a stylle ny3t er 
I any steuen rysed. *525 tr. Brtmswyke's HandyworkSurg. 

. lix. N iv. Then shall the pacyent be layde in a styl place 
where he may haue rest. 1585 Higins junius' Nomencl. 27s/ 1 
| The dead or stil time of the night. 1598 Shaks. Merry ^ IV. 

1 iv. iv. 28 That Herne the Hunter.. Doth, .at still midnight 
1 Walke round about an Oake. 16*1 — Cytnb. v. iv. 69 For 
this, from stiller Seats we came. *632 Milton Penseroso 7S 
1 Som still removed place will fit. 1667 — P. L. iv. 598 Now 
came still Eevmng on. a 1722 Lrsi v.Husb. (1757) a 9 It must 
be spread the first still day. 1770 G. White Sellorne, Let. 

' to Barrington 8 Oct., Swallows and house-martins abound 
1 yet, induced to prolong their stay by this soft, still, diy 
1 season. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe My si. Udolpho xv, And oft 
, at midnignt's stillest hour, When summer seas the vessel 
lave. x8i6 Shelley Mot it Blanc 44 In the still cave of the 
witch Poesy. 18*6 Byron Ch, Har. m. lxxxix, All heaven 
| and earth are still— though not in sleep. *845- Froude 
1 Nemesis 0/ Faith 104 The room was deathly still ; no sound 
| but the heavy breathing of the child, [etc.]. _ 1855 Tennyson 
I Maud 11. v, 70 She comes from another stiller world of the 
I dead. *884 W. C. Smith Kildrostan 34 You've seen the 
Loch, on some still evening, Mirror each stone. 

+ b. Of a mode of hfe: Quiet, uneventful, dull. 
1706 Addison Epil. to Ld. Lansdowne's Brit. Enchanters 
14 Scenes of still Life, and Points for ever fix'd, A tedious 
Pleasure to the Mind bestow. 17*0 Felton Diss. Classics 
(1718) 223 The stiller Scenes of Life. *748 Richardson 
Clarissa VII. 327 What a cursed still-life this 1 1781 Cowper 
Rttirem. 746 Yet neither these delights, nor aught beside 
..Can save us always from a tedious day, Or shine the dul- 
ness of still life away. 

e. contextually (poet.) — That has become still ; 
no longer active or audible. 

c *485 E. E. Misc. (Warton Club) 1 The byrd was go ; my 
joy was stylle, For woo, alasse I myselffe I spylle. 174a 
Gray Spring 21 Still is the toiling hand of Care. *822 
Shelley tr. Calderon's Mag. Prodig, tugs Since the fury Of 
this earthquaking hurricane is still. 1842 Tennyson Break, 
Break 12 0 for the touch of a vanish'd hand, And the sound 
of a voice that is still 1 

f 0 . Of a child : Dead before birth. Cf. Still- 
born. Obs. rare~ y . 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 433 The milk of a Mare being 
drunk.. doth cause a still childe to bee cast forth. 

1 7. Constant, continual ; continued until now. 
1570 Levins Manip. 124/4 Stil, ittgis, continuus. 1588 
Shaks. Titus A. hi. ii. 45 But I (of these) will wrest an 
Alphabet, And by still practice, learne to know thy meaning. 
*594— Rich. Ill , iv. iv. 229 But that still yse of greefe makes 
wilde greefe tame. *6*5 Chapman Odyss, xvw. 711 Of Vlysses 
(where the Thesprots dwell,..) Fame, he sayes, did tell The 
still suruiuail. 

8. Comb, still-bait U.S., bait for slill-baiting ; 
still-baiting U.S. (see quot, 1859) ; still-fishing 
— still-baiting ; still-footed a., with silent tread; 
still-vaulting, vaulting without a run. 

1888 Goode A trier. Fishes 58 The angler finds them at the 
proper seasons equally eager for fly-hook, troliing-spoon, or 
’still-bait. *859 Bartlett Diet. A trier, (ed. 2) 451 *Stiil- 
haiting , fishing with a deep line in one spot, as distinguished 
from trolling. *897 Encyct. Sport I. 82/2 (Bass) "Still- 
fishing. 1804 Out mg XXIII. 395/1 The fox comes trotting, 
’still-footed, along this avenue. 1854 G. Roland Gymnas- 
tics 28 Every young person who has seen what is called 
‘*stlll-vaulting at Ducrow’s. 

B. sb? 

1 1 . A. calm, lit. and fig. Obs. 
a 1225 Ancr. R. 376 Quia post tempcstatem tranquilluni 
/acit . , pat is, iblesced beo pu, Louera, pet makest stille efter 
storme, *6*5 Bacon Charge agst. 0 . St. John Wks. 1778 II. 
588 There 5s no better sign of omnia bene, than when the 
court is in a still, a 1616 — Hen., VIII in Consid, War 
Spain (1629) 164 He had neuer any the least.. Difference., 
a ith the King his Father, which might giue any occasion of 
altering Court or Counsell vpon the change; but all things 
passed in a Still, *6a6 — Sylva § 193 The Vnequall Agita- 
tion of the Winds, and the like, , . make them to be heard lesse 
Way, than in a Still. 

2 . Stillness, quiet. Now only poet, or rhetorical, 
*6o8 Topsell Serpents 99 In the still of the night, when 
euery one besides were at rest, 18*0 Scorr Lady o/L, 111. 
xxvi, No murmur waked the solemn still, Save tinkling of a 
fountain rill. 1830 W~ Phillips Mt. Sinai 1. 512 A still of 
limb and lip Hush'd all his brethren. 1900 N. Munro in 
Blackw. Mag. Oct. 449/2 Hbear had not grown accustomed 
to the still of the valleys, 
f 3 . A. still pool. Obs. 

*68* Chetham Angled s Vadc-m. xxxiii. (1689) 179 You 
may Dib with the Green-drake both in Streams, and Stills, 
4. Shetland. (See quot.) [Perk. f. Still z/.] 

1844 W. H. Maxwell Scotland xiii. (1855) 118 A brief lull 
occurs at high water, and is termed by Shetlanders * the still.' 

Still (stil) , vX Pa. t. and pa. pple. stilled, (stild). 
Forms : 1 stillan, styllan, 3-5 stille, 5-6 stylle, 
5-7 stil, 6 styll, 4- still. [ 0 E> stillan, cogn. w. 
OS. (gi)stillian trans., stillon intr. (LG-., Du. 
stiffen), OHG, stiffen Irans., stiffin intr. (MHG., 
mod.G. stiffen traus. and intr.), to make or become 
still, ON. siiffaXo soothe, calm, to temper, moderate, 
tune, intr. to walk with measured noiseless steps 
(Sw. stilla, Da. stille) related to WGer. *sHlljo- 
Still a.] To make or become still. (Very common 
in 1 6-1 7 th c.; now chiefly poet, and rhetorical?) 

I. irans. (In OE, sometimes with dative.) 

1 . To quiet, calm (waves, winds, etc.). 


<2*000 Andreas 451 Enqla eadgifa ySum stride. <***75 
Colt. Horn. 229 He jestilde windes mid his hesne c 1425 
Eng. Conq Ireland xlix. 126 & so the grete tempeste of 
that weddyr hape yn lytel whyle was I-queynt & 1-slylled. 
*535 Coverdalb Ps. lxxxix. g Thou rulest the piyde of the 
see, thou stillest the wawes therof, when they anse. 1634 
Milton Comus 87 ASwaine..Who with his soft Pipe . .Well 
knows to stil! the wilde winds when they roar, c *639 Sir 
W. Mure Ps. evii. 30 He. .brings them glade, (the tempest 
stild,) To their desyred heawen. *720 Pope Iliad xvui 481 
Wide with distorted Legs, oblique he goes, And stills the 
Bellows. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. I. iv. 398 Power 
..to still winds and tempests. *839 Longf. Wreck Hes - 
perns 55 And she thought of Christ, who stilled the wave 
On the Lake of Galilee. 1856 Rossi.tti Blessed Dantqzel 
4 Her eyes knew more of rest and shade Than waters still’d 
at even. *871 R. Ellis Catullus xlvi. 3 Now doth Zephyius 
..Still the boisterous equinoctial heaven. *88* W. Black 
Beautiful Wretch 1. 166 The hot sun had stilled the water. 

b. In fig. context. 

1786 Mme. D'Arblay Diary io Aug., This undid all again, 
though my explanation had just stilled the hurricane. 1810 
Shelley Marg. Nicholson, Despair 14 Awhile it stills the 
tide of agony. 1840 A. Carson Hist. Providence 388 He 
suffers the fury of the enemy to swell against his cause, but 
he stills it at his pleasure. *868 Helps Realmah vi. (1876) 
118 Whom they stood aloof from only to bleak and still the 
opposing waves of popular opinion. *003 Morley Glad- 
stone ix. i. III. 220 The surface was thus stilled for the 
moment, yet the waters ran very deep. 

c. To subdue, allay (sedition, tumult). 

1570 Levins Manip. 123/37 To stil a trouble, quietare, 
sedan. *770 Langhorne Plutarch II. 253 But Timoleon 
stilled the tumult, by representing, That [etc.]. *868 N i-.t- 
tleship Ess, Browning vi. 196 Who like Saturn stilled the 
tumult and took throne supreme. 

2 . To relieve (pain) ; to assuage, allay (an appe- 
tite, desire). 

c *000 Sax. Leechd. II. 59 paet stil5 sare. *387-8 T. 
Usk Test. Love m. vii. (Skeat) 1. 36 Thus have I stilled my 
disese; thus have I covered my care. 1657 Trapp Cotutn , 
Esther iii. 1 Honour is but. .a glorious fancie, a tattle to 
still mens ambition. *856 Trench Serin. Camb. ii. (1857) 
43 He tries.. to still, or at least to deaden, the undying pain 
of his spirit. 1876 Geo. Eliot Deronda- liv, But what can 
still that hunger of the heart which sickens the eje for 
beauty. . ? 1882 Rep. Prec. Metals U.S. 539 This thirst for 
land being stilled, we may count upon a greater stability m 
the number of miners. 

f 3 . To keep back, repress, desist or refrain from 
(words, tears) ; to keep (one’s longue) still. Obs. 

a *225 Leg. Kath. 1530 Stute nu J>enne, & stew J: e, & 
stille bine wordes. a 1225. Ancr. R. 186 pet child is wel 
ipaied. .& stilled his teares. £1374 Chauclr Troy tus n. 230 
Yet were it bet my tonge for to stille Than sey a soth | at 
were a-yens youre wylle. c 1400 Rule St. Beuet (1^02) 5* 
Proibe Unguam tv am a malo — In pe begining, still )a tung, 
And spek no uyl of aid na Jong, c 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 
307 Sore weping he coud nat stil. 

4 . To quiet, calm (a person’s mind) ; to subdue 
(agitation, emotion) ; f refl. to compose oneself. 

c *250 Gen, fy Ex. 3924 And sente after balaam He prest, 
Wi& riche men and giftes oc, for to stillen hise [vn-]e8e mod. 
*382 Wyclif Gen. xTiii. 31 He..stillide hym self IVulg con- 
tinuit «]. 1390 Goivek Cot/. III. 363 Sche wolde noght 
hirselven stille, Bot deide only for drede of schame. c *400 
Beryti 2565 Stillith Jewe, quod Geffrey, c 1475 Partcnay 
2969 Geffray thaini said, 1 stil you, noght dismay ’. _ *6*0 
Shaks. Temp. iv. 163 A turne or two, lie vialke To still my 
beating minde. *8*8 Shelley Rosal. 4- Helen 874, I stilled 
the tingling of my blood. *828 Lytton Pelham Ixx, With 
this reflection, I stilled the beating of my heart, 
b. To appease (anger). 

cxeyeBeketsw m S. Ettg. Leg. 121 po. .radden him wende 
to J>e kinge is wrathjre for-to stille. *535 Coverdale Esther 
vii. 10 Then was the kynges wrath slylled. 189* Farrar 
Darkn. tjr Dawn Ixiv, Neio stood amazed— his wrath stilled 
before so majestic an indifference, 
f 5 . To pacify, induce to desist from complaint or 
opposition. Obs. 

« *300 Cursor M. 13075 To sla him was he noght in will, 
Bot for pat wicked wijf to still, c *489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ 
Aymon xix. 4°8 Rej nawde was wyse and well taughte for 
to stylle thus hys bietherne, to wbome he sayd, [etc.]. *534 
Tindale Rom. Prol. 190 This fredome..ministieth that 
which the lawe requyreth, and where with the lawe is ful- 
filled, ( that is to vnderstond, luste and loue, where with the 
lawe is stylled and accuseth \s no moate. 1647 N. Bacon 
Disc. Govt, Eng, 1. xlvii, 130 It was but a noise to still the 
Clergy. 

t 8. To lull, soothe (a child); to induce (a peison) 
to cease from weeping. Obs. 

c *3*5 Shoreham Poems vi. 65 Ine pe hys god by-come a 
chyld;..J>ou bast y-tamed [hyt], and i-styld Wyp mejke of 
by bteste. a 1400 Jsumbras 199 Nowther of lham myghte 
other stille, Thaire sorowe it was fulle ranke I c *400 Ptlgr. 
So-, vie iv. i. (1483) 58 He wald slyllen the child with some 
maner of comfortable myrthe of recieacion. c 1440 Bone 
Flor, 831 Allas, sche seyde, that y was borne !. .Ther myght 
no man hur stylle. *530 Palsgr 736/ * Go styll the chylde, 
nourice, you wyll be shente els. 1545 Ascham Toxoph. 
(Arb.) 42 Euett the little babes, .are scarce so well stilled in 
suckyng theyr motheis pap, as in hearynge theyr mother 
syng. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado 111. til. 70. 1660 F Brooke tr. 
Le Blanc's Trav. 263 He.. would still his Nephews when 
they cryed with plums. 

7 . To silence, cause (a sound) to cease. Also Jig. 
to cause the cessationof (murmurs, complaints,etc.). 

*39 ° Gower Conf. IIL *38 The softe word the loude 
stilleth. c 1430 How Gd. W fie taught Dau. 37 in Babees 
Bk., A sclaundre leisid ille Is yue“ for to stille, *623 J. 
Taylor (Water P.) H odour Conceal'd Wks. (1630) hi. 124/ 2 
And therefoi e 'twas ordain’d that thou shouldst come To hang 
the Colours vp, and still the Dtum. *63* R. Bolton Coin f 
Affl. Cause, xyi. (1635) 314 Earthly pleasures may for the pre- 
sent still the noyse of au accusing conscience. 1663 Patrick 
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Parab. Pilgrim (1687) 365 In this manner he quieted and 
still’d all its grumblings. 167* Milton P. R. iv. 428 Morn- 
ing . . Who with her radiant finger still’d the roar Of thunder, 
chas’d the clouds, and laid the winds. 1690 W. Walker 
Idiomat. Anglo-Lat. 143, I'll still your din, i.e. make you 
hold your longue. 1738 Wksley Psalms xcm. iii, The 
Floods, O Lord, lift up their Voice,.. But God above can 
still their Noise. 1820 Scott Monast. xxxvii. There was a 
deep and solemn pause. The monks stilled their chant. 
i8zo Keats Isabella xlvii, Those dainties made to still an 
infant’s cries. 1821-30 Ld. Cockburn Mem. iv. (1874) 2x3 
The murmur.. used to be stilled when this image stuck its 
awful head through the lofty orifice. 1835 Lytton Rienzi 
11. iii, The murmurs of the people were stilled. 1887 J. Payn 
Holiday Tasks 206 We stilled our scruples by reflecting that 
it was very mean of the victim [etc.]. 

*J* b. To cause (a person) to be silent ; to impose 
silence on (an assembly); to put to silence (an 
objector). Obs. 

C1400 Destr. Troy 3519 The kyng pen comaund to..fetur 
hir fast in a fre prisoune, . .to still hir of noise. 1608 Willet 
Hexapla Exod. 733 Aaron .sinned.. in not staying the 
people and stilling them. x6ri Bible Nwn. xiii. 30 And 
Caleb stilled the people befoie Moses. 1634 Whitlock 
Zootomia 211 But it may be, according to my Assertion, 
his Name will sooner still opposers than his Reasons. 1663 
Bkathwait Comm. Two Tales 199 Which Answer still'd 
this Censor, and justified the Author. 

1 8. To check the turbulence of (a person) ; to 
compel to cease. Obs. 

1300-1400 R. Glouc. (Rolls) App. xx. 307 He gan to stryue 
To 3enst his owene fadere, god stilde him in pis So pat raper 
pane he ded he was y wis. c 1430 Lovklich Grail xlii. 3 ;5 
Kche Oper wold han slayn In that plas gif they ne hadda 
I-stilled be. x6oa tr. Guarini's Pastor Fido iv. vi. M 1 b, 

0 glorious child of great Alcides race, That monsters stilsl, 
and wild Beastes doth deface. 

+ b. To * quiet ’ by killing or stunning. ? slang. 

1778 Anhurey Trav, (1789) II. 167 We will suppose, he 
only orders them to knock a man down, or to prick hint, or 
still him. 

9 . In occasional uses: To stop the movement or 
activity of. 

1830 Tennyson In Mem. VI. iii, O father, . .WI10 pledgest 
now thy gallant son ; A shot, ere half thy draught be done, 
Hath still’d the life that beat from thee. 1861 Temple 
Bar III. 433 To disuse cotton wholly, to still the British 
cotton-factories. 1866 Mrs, H. Wood St. Martin's Eve i, 
She stilled her feet and stared at the speaker. 1867 Augusta 
Wilson Vashti xiv, [She] struggled to steady her voice and 
still the twitching tell-tale muscles about her mouth. 

II. 10 . intr. To become still or calm. 

a 900 Martyrol. 11 Nov., Da stylde se storm sona, and seo 
sae wearS eft smylte. 1695 Sibuald Autobiog. (1834) 128 
When I cryed and weept upon any occasion I stilled upon 
the giving me the Psalms of Buchanan. 1798 W. Taylor 
in Monthly Mag. VI. 366 Slow beams the blooming dawn 
as stills the strife. Hence, down the winding stairs. 01831 
Moir Ruined Nunnery ii, At length the winds began to 
.still. 01853 Robertson Led. ii. (1838) 67 The surges 
stilled below him, and the last cloud drifted from the sky 
above. 1888 Harper's Mag. Apr. 737 The sea only swayed 
a little, and stilled again. 1808 II. Calderwood Ilui/tcviii. 
153 The worst storm stills at length. 

+ b. To remain still or quiet ; to keep silence. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chrott. Wace (Rolls) 1x749 When pei 
were stilled a party, Hirst spak sire Ohel. 0 1340 Hampole 
Psalter xxx ii. 1 Ecus mens, ne sileas a win.. my god still 
not fia me. Ibid. xxxi. 3 For i stilled eldid my banes. 1430 
Paston Lett. 1 . 180 Heruppon the people peacyd, and stilled 
unto the tyme the shire was doone. 1483 Cath. Angl. 364/1 
To Stil[I]e, tacerc. 
a. To sound softly. 

1900 N. Munro Doom Castle x, A bagpipe stilled in the 
hall, a lute breathed a melody from a neighbouring room. 

Still (stil), ». 2 Forms : 5-6 stille, 5-7 styll(o, 

6 styl, 6-7 stil, (Pa. t. and fa. fifile. stild), 7 stile, 
6- still, [Aphetic form of Distil v.J. 

+ 1 . intr. To trickle down or fall in minute drops : 

= Distil v. i. Obs. 

0 X300 A”. Horn 676 (Camb. MS.) For Rymenhild weop 
ille, & horn let pe tires stille. c 1407 Lydg. Reason # Sens. 
6307 Eke her stremys cristallyn That fro her chekys styllo 
doun Kam al of deuocioun. c 1450 Burgh Secrces 1861 Watir 
is profitable,. neer to Citees stillyng as perlys Rounde. 1 
c 1470 Henryson Mor. Fab. viu. ( Preach . Sioallmo) ix, 
With heit and moysture stilland frome the sky. 1326 R. 
Whytford Marliloge 114 b, Whan the abbot was buryed, 
oyle stylled out of his graue. 1334 Elyot Cast. Helthe 11. 
xxvii, (1541) 43 b. So that he drinke not a greate glutte, but 
in a littell quantitee, let it stil downe softly into his stomackc, 
as. he sitteth. 1549-62 Sterkiiold & H. Ps. cii, 9 And 
mingled haue [I] my drink with teares that fro mine eyes 
haue stild. 1360 Bible (Geneva) Deut. xxxii. 2 My speache 
sbal stil as doeth the dewe, 1390 Spensf.r F. Q. hi. ii. 29 
If that any drop of slombring rest Did chaunce to still into 
her weary spiight, 1396 Lodge Wits Miserie P j b, Lying 
continually on my backe, water stilleth vpon mine eies, yet 

1 for sloth sake forsake not my bed. c 1690 Archibald 
in Macfarlane' s Geogr, Colled. (S.H.S.) III. 180 The Water 
stills down into the Pit, wherewith they then fill their Pans. 

t b. Of a person: To melt into tears. Obs. 

1412-20 Lydg. Troy Bk. rv. 3614 And in-to terys he gan 
stille and reyne, As he wolde for verray sorwe deye. 

1 2 . trans. To exude, discharge, or give forth in 
minute drops. Obs. 

1412-1330 Myrr. our Ladye (1873) 285 The braunches of 
the bawlme tree when they are cutte, they stylle moste 
vertuous and swete lyquore. 1526 Pilgr, Per/. (W. de W. 
I 53 1 ) 183 Whiche neuer ceased to styll the swete balme of 
mercy & pite. 1610 Heywood Golden Age hi. i, With rage 
and fury fright pale Pity hence, And drown him in the 
sweat your bodies still. 1646 CraShaw Steps, Another on 
Death Herrys 35 Wet with teares still'd from the eyes 
Of the flinty Destinyes. 0 1660 Conitmp. Hist. Irtl. (Ir, 


Archaeol. Soc.) II. 60 More reason should perswade me to doe 
it, then Dido the queenc dowager of Cartagh to stile con- 
tinually waterie pearles fiom her charminge lookes foi the 
absence of Eneas. 1693 Dryden Juvenal ui. 122 His once 
unkem’d, and honid Locks, behold, Stilling sweet Oyl. 
fb. To cause to distil or fall in drops. Obs. 

1376 Baker Gesner's Jewell of Health 131 b, If you styll 
one drop into the water. 1398 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. ii. 
iv. Columnes 703 Foi you my smoothest quill His sweetest 
bony on this Book should still., c 1611 Chapman Iliad xix. 
36 She, with her fail e hand, still'd into, the nostrils of his 
lriend, Red Nectar, and Ambrosia. 1624 Quarles Job 
Milit. xvii. N a, He pricks the Clouds, stils downe the 
raine by drops. 1719 D'Urfey Pills IV. 74 A Morn of 
May, which drops of Dew dosvn stilleth. 
t e. fig. To instil. Obs. 

iSSi Udall Erasm. Par. Matt. iii. 1 That the thyng 
whiche euer should bo beleued, might by lytle and lytle 
be stilled [1348 instylled] and put into the liartes of men. 

3 . To subject to the process of distillation : = 
Distil v. 4. Now rare or Obs. 

a 1400 Stockh. Med. MS. ii. 455 in Anglia XVIII. 318 Do 
stille pese erbes be hemselwe. c 1450 ME. Med. Bk. (Hein- 
lich) 102 After stille hem in a stillatorye. 1573 Tusser 
Ilusb. (1878 ) 96 Herbes to still in Sommer. 1646 Quarles 
Judgem. f Mercy (1631) x My recreations shall be to still 
Pleasure into a Quintessence. 1647 R. Josselin Diary 
(Camden 1908) 42 Wee had plenty of roses; stilled some 
May 22, 1694 Crownb Married Beau iv. 52, I’ll see.. 
Whether it be a Flower or a Weed, Which you are stilling 
in this Limbeck here. £1770 Mrs. Glasse Comp/. Con- 
fectioner 274 Then still them in a limbeck with a slow fire, 
and take care your still does not burn. 

+ b. transf. To extract the essence of (meat). 
Also intr. of the meat. Obs. 

1584 Cogan Haven Health civil. X33 When it hath stilled 
so many houres, then take out the earthen pot, ..streineout 
the broth [etc.]. 1591 A. W. Bk. Cooler ye 11 b, To still a 
cock for a weakc body that is consumed. Take a red Cock 
that is not too olde, and hente him to death, nnd..fley him 
and quarter him in small peeccs [etc.]. 

4 . To extract or produce by distillation. Obs. 

a X400 Stockh , Med. MS. ii. 448 in Anglia XVIII. 318 To 
styllyn [per]of water for eyne is good. 1483 Cath. Angl. 
364/2 To Stille waters, shllarc, distillare. 1330 Palsgr. 
736/1 Stylle some Damaskc watei, for it is good. 1334 
Elyot Cast. Helthe 11. viii. (1341) 24 In nl cholerike feuers, 
the decoction of this herbe, or the water therof stilled, is 
right expedient. 1387 Marlowe jst Pt. Tantburl. v. ii. 1946 
(Brooke), The heauenly Quintessence they still From their 
immortall flowers of Poesy. 1 c x6oe Distr. Emperor n. i. in 
Bullen Old PI. (1884) III. 186 All the poysons and sharpy 
corrosy ves Styll'd in the lymbecke of damae pollycic. 1660 
T. Watson in Spurgeon Treas. David (1874) IV. 439 When 
we give him the soul in a duty,.. by a holy chemistry wc 
still out the spiiits. x68x R. Knox Hist. Ceylon 146 Others 
stilled Rack to soil. 1706-7 Farquhar Beaux' Strut, u. i, 

I Browing of Diet-drinks, ami stilling Rose-inary-Water. 

1 fb. To still away : to letnove or drive off by 
distillation. Obs. 

I 1628 Donne Strut. ( 1649) 1 1 . 39s It is a miserable Alchimy 

| and extracting of spirits, that stills away the spit it, the soule 
it selfe. 

+ c. To still forth'. To yield when distilled. Obs. 
1603 Thumb Qucrsit, 1. v. ax Those saltes. being put into 
a retort, .with a receiver, stilleth forth a volatile salt. 

+ d. intr. To still out : To issue from something 
that is being distilled. Obs. 

1799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 436 Every drop of water, 
which may happen to be mixed with the wine, will still out. 
*|“ e. absol. To practise distillation. Obs. 

1 2668 Lady Lyttelton in Hatton Corr. (Camden) 54, I 
want,. a house keeper that can preserve and still well. 

Still (stil), adv. Forms: see Still a. [OE. 
stille = OS., OHG. stillo (MDu., MHG., mod.G. 
stille , Du. stil, Sw. stilla, Da. stille) OTeut. type 
* stillo, related to * still jo- Still a.] 
f 1 . Without noise or commotion; quietly, silently; 
in a low voice, softly. Obs. 

c 1203 Lay, 735 Riht nl swo stille stelen swa we wolden. 
01225 Juliana (Royal MS.) 36 Iieo.. stille bute stefne bus 
to criste cleopede. 01230 Prov . A Elfred 323 Wimmon 
weped..lude and stille. for to vordrye hire wille. 01273 
Ibid. B. 653 pe bicche bitit ille pau[h] [printed ban] he berke 
stille. 0 1300 Havelok 2997 Seye a paler-noster stille, For 
him bat haueth be rymfe] maked. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
Wace (Rolls) 13832 Brian stirt forp in hure weye, & stille 
seide bat he wolde seye. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1. 
(1495) 2 Yf I played in felde other medes Stylle other wyth 
noys I prayed helpe in all my dedes. 1483 Caxton Golden 
Leg. 263 b/i He sayd thus to hym self alle stylle. 1344 
Betham Precepts Wan. liv. Djb, By whyche meane, the 
streame beneth wyl ronne more gently and styll. 1560 Daus 
tr. Sleidane's ; Comm. 267 b, That they myght go styll and 
closely to their enemies campc. 
fb. Secretly, Obs. 

C1250 Gen. .J- Ex. 20x5 One and stille 3o4t hire gamen 
wio ioseph speken and platen samen. Ibid. 2718 And 
moyses drug him to 5 e strond. And stille he dalf him [in] fie 
sond. 0 1300 K. Horn 287 (Camb, MS.) pu schalt wib me 
to bure gon, To speke wib Rymenhild stille. 1373 Barbour 
Bruce xvii. 71 [He] held the spelt preue and still 

+ 0. Still and loud', both in secret and openly; 
under all circumstances : = loud and still , Loud 
adv. 1 b. 

[0 1250 ; see x.] c 1320 Cast, Love 944 pat al he. ,mis-dob 
his neftebours bobe sulle and loud, c 1400 Rom. Rose 7532 
Fair. Welcoming. .That ofte hath pleyed with you.. The 
fairest games.. Withoute filthe, stille or loude. 1430-40 
Lydg. Bochas in. v. (xss4) 73 Among the people, both still 
and loude, He called was Tarquinius the proude. 

2 . At rest, motionless; without change of place 
or attitude, With certain verbs. (In ME, often 


1 in alliterative phrase still as stone, stone still ; in 
mod.Eng. occas. stock still.) 

For the justification for treating the word in this use as 
adv. rather than as adj. complement, see note to Still a. x. 

a. To stand still. (Sometimes merely a more 
explicit synonym of the vb. Stand in senses 4, 27, 

1 and 33.) 

c xooo Sax. Lkecltd. III. 262 Seo sunne stod stille. c 1200 
Ormin 2x37 All swa summ be steoressmann A33 lokebb till 
an steorrne, patt stannt a^j still upp o be lint & swipe 
brihhte shinepp. 0x300 Cursor M. 8188 pe strem all still 
began to stand. 01300 Leg, Gregory (Schulz) 401 Gregorij 
1 stod stille so ston. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xii. 50 It rynnes 
no3t, ne nowber ebbez ne flower, bot stand ez ay still. 

1 1523-34 Fitzherb. Ilusb, § 132 A tree hath a propertye 
to giowe to a certayne heyght, and whan he commeth 
to .that heyghte, he standeth styll. 1526 Tindale Matt. 

1 xx. 32 Then Iesus stode styll, and called them. 1533 
1 More Answ. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1062/1 How the running 
| riuer of Jordane stode still. 1548 in Vicar/ s Anat, (1888) 
App, hi. i. 134 Y 8 other ij Aldermen.. which then shall te- 
1 maync and stond still in the seyd office. 1577 Kendall 
Flowers of Eptgr., Trifles 10 b, The Bowe that bended 
I standeth still, his strength will loose and lack. 1600 Shaks. 

1 Conn, civ, So your sweete hew, which me thinkes still doth 
1 stand Hath motion, and mine eye may be deceaued. 16x3 
1 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 740 The Ship stood still, and 
neither stirred forward or backwards. 1662 Playford Skill 
| Mus, m. (1672) 15 When your Bass standeth still (that is to 
1 say, hath two or moie Notes together in one and the same 
I place). 1668 R. Steele Husbandm. Calling iii. (1672) 30 
If God’s providence above, and his plough below stand still, 
we must all shortly beg or starve. 17x1 Addison Sped. 
No. 129 v x A Clock that stands still is sure to point right 
once in twelve Houis. 17x2 Ibid. No. 407 p 1 Our Preachers 
stand stock still in the Pulpit, X766G01.DSM. Vicar x, One of 
the horses took it into his head to stand still. 1828 Lytton 
Pelham lxiv, I paused, and my heart stood still. 1858 Jrnl. 
R. Agric. Soc. XIX. 1. 193 This shoot becomes a worthless 
tiee,. which after a few years' growth stands still. 1861 
1 Flor. N iGHTiNGALE Nursing 32 Many people seem to think 
I that the world stands still while they are away, or at dinner, 

[ or ill. 1877 Miss A. B. Edwards Up Nile xii. 317 Time 
seems to nave stood as still as in that immortal palace 
where everything Went to sleep for a hundred years. 

1 b. To sit, lie still. (See the senses of the verbs.) 

I c 1000 ASlfric Horn. II. 438 Hire swuster Maria amt stille 
1 act Drihtnes fotum. c 1200 Ormin 5839 Forr leness whellp 
pair pair itt iss Whellpedd, taer lib it* stille. 01205 Lay. 

1 3060 pus seide >e maiden.. &seo8i)en set swbe stille. 01250 
Owl 4- Night. 28a Me is leof to liabbc rcsto And sittc stille 
in myne neste. 1Z97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 243 To depe he sset 
liis owe fader pat he lai ber stille. 0 1300 Cursor M. 20309 
Sittes stcll now mar and lease, And hers now bes miiines. 
c 1386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 492 The lady of the hous al stille 
sat, Til she had herd what the frere sayde. c 1460 Mm ham 
IVks. (E.E.T.S.) 60/1617 But Clcopes for fere lay ston stylle. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace 1. 247 In that same hous thai soclit 
him beselye ; Bot he sat still, and span full conandly. 1330 
Palsgr. 719/1, I syt styll, I remove nat,_7£ ne mebouge. Let 
evciy man syt styll on payne of his lyfe. 1348 Hall Chron., 
Hen. IT, 171 Kyng Henry, .perceyving that the duke of 
Yorkelay still, and made no open appaiance, of assemble 01 
conunocion, leturned. 156a J. Hkywoud Prov. 4 Epigr. 
(1B67) 56 Folke saie, better syt styll than lvse and fall. x6xi 
Bible Zech. i, xx And behold, all the earth sitteth still, and 
I is at rest. 1671 Milton P. R. hi. 164 And think’st thou to 
regain Thy right by sitting still or thus letiring? 1688 Bun* 

I van Ileav. Footman (1886) 182 He that backslideth, and he 
I that sitteth still in sin. 1711 Addison Sped, No. 50 p 7 This 
lazy People sat still above three hours. 1859 M rs. Carlyle 
Lett, III. 7 , 1 rose at six, tiled of lying st ill. 1901 Sir Red- 
vers Buller in Scotsman 11 Oct. 5/8 , 1 said. He is a gal- 
, lant fellow ; he will sit still to the end.’ 

f o. With oilier verbs, as abide, dwell, Obs. 

In the xs-x6th c. quots. there is a transition to senses 3, 4. 

I 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 308 Dwelle jyt with me a 
j woke stylle. 13.. Sevyn Sages (W.) 1533 The child bileft 
J still in prisoun. 1340 Hampole Pr. Come. 2746 In purgatori 
1 saules duelcs stille until pai be clensed of alle ille. c 1393 
1 Chaucer Scogan 39 That rustyth in myn schede stylle in 
■ pes. 1393 Regis t. Aberbrothoc (Bannatyne Club) II. 43 Of 
1 the xxxv marcis v marcis sal dwel style in the abbotis hand 
..quhillys the quer be thekyt and alurryt al abowyt with 
! stane. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xii. xxxvi. (149s) 435 
| The vulture huntyth fro mydday to nygbt and restyth styl 
1 fro the sonne lysinge to that tyme. c 1400 Ywaine 4- Gaw. 

I i960 , 1 pray yow for to dwel her still. 0 1423 tr. Ardtrnds 
I Treat, Fistula, etc. 23 Be it [a bandage] festned fast to pe 
I girdel vpon pe womb, and lat it abide so stille to pe tyme 
come pat it be eft-sones remoued. 01430 How Gd. Wife 
| taught Dan, 140 in BabeesBk., Wheper pat jei dwelle stille 
j ot pel wende awey. 1526 Tindale John xi. 6 Then aboode 
! he two dayes still in the same place where he was._ 1334 
I In/erl. Youth (Wa)ey) Bjb, Let him come if he will, He 
j were better to bide styll. 1560 Nice Wanton { facs.) C ij, 

| Where it groweth strong there wil it abide stil. 

3 . With reference to action or condition : With- 
out change, interruption, or cessation ; continually, 
constantly ; on every occasion, invariably ; always. 
Obs. cxc. foet. 

c 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 564s He brojte hom alle to is 
wille, And hor olde seruage made hom holde al stille. 1390 
Gower Conf. I, 337 In tokne..Tbat sche schal duelle a 
maiden stille. C1450 Gods lino Reg. 649 Except candyl vppon 
candylmes day, the whyche the seyd mynchyns shql liaue 
stylle. 1490 Caxtou E ueydos xv. s* Fame, .hath.. tonges.. 

I that speken stylle without ceasse. 1535 Coverdale Isa. Ix. 

I 11 Thy gates shal stonde open stilThoth day and night. 
1335 — Eccl. i. 4 One generacion passeth awaye, another 
commeth, but the earth abydeth still [16x1 for ever]. 
1542 Udall Erasm, Apofik. xsb, Delius,, was called a cun- 
nyng swymmer that could kepe hym selfe styll above water 
without perill of drounyng. 1344 Betham Precepts War n. 
lxviii. L vij b, It is not conuenient ne yet necessary to vse 
one espye styll. 1349 Latimer Ploughers (Arb.) 21 That 
1 plough God woulde haue styll going. 1370 Levins Manip. 
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1x4/5 Stil, iugiier. 1581 Pr.TTir tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conx/. m. 
(1586) 154 'l hey leaine to liue as if they were still at the 
point to dye. 1600 Shaks. .S’cmm. ctsvi, She may detaine, 
but not ctili Iceepe her tre^UTe ! 1613 Day Festiv., Strut. 
vii. (16x5) 20 How heit the Master cannot still beat home, 
the Mistresse may. xfiijr Brathwmt Smoking Age 194 
vtarg., Thushaae I provd Tobacco good or ills Good, if 
rare taken j Bad, if taken still, a 1643 W. Cartwright 
Ordinary 1. ii. (1651) 6 Woman was Not made to be alone 
still. 1669 Sti’emy Mariner's Mag. v. v. 19,48 Miles abo\e 
the Earth. .There is never no Rain, Dew, Hail, Snow, or 
Wind, but still a dear serenity. <rx68o Beveridge Strut. 
(1799) I. 1 14 Thus it is that God still governs and orders 
every thing in the world. 1704 Trapp Abra-Mule n. i. 494 
His past Reign, which still has been attended With one con- 
tinu'd Series of Misfortunes. 1704 Pope Disc. Vast. Poetry 
§ 10 Spenser’s.. Stanza is not sttil the same, nor always well 
chosen. *737 Doddridge Hymn. Oh God of Ilethel, by 
whose Hand Thine Israel still is fed. 1763 Golosh. Inirod. 
Nat. Hist. Misc. Wks. (1837) II. 517 The rook, if undis- 
turbed, would never leave its native wood, the blackbird still 
frequents its accustomed hedge. 1766 Reid Let. in Wks. 
1863 1. 44 y x But you must direct them [workmen] in every- 
thing, and be still over the work. 1781 Burns jrf Ps. S The 
man.. Who.. with humility and awe Still walks before his 
God. *817 Coleridge Stag. Lit. xvii. (rSSal *71 The un- 
meaning repetitions, .which an unfurnished, .understanding 
interposes at short intervals in order to keep hold of his sub- 
ject, which is still slipping from him. 1819 Scott Noble 
Monuger xxii, God rest the Baron in his grave, he still was 
kind to me ! 1864 Axster and Pi. Faust u 23 You never 
can get fools to undeistand How luck and merit still go hand 
in band. 186$ Swinburne Atalanta 30 Howbeit these.. 
Devise new things and good, not one thing still. 

fb. Still still : on every occasion; ever more 
and more. Obs. 

*59* Nashe Strange Newts Observ. for Rdrs. M a h, I am 
. . constrained still still, before I am name in any one value, 
to start away sodainely. 1593 — Christs T. 39 b, With ex- 
ample thou first exalteth them, and still still fiftes them vp, 
till thou hast lifted vp theyr heads on thy gates. 1594 — 
Terrors Nf. Wks. 1904 1. 354 This slimie melancholy humor 
still still thick n mg as it stands still. 

+ C. Still opea f {obese, optest ; corruptly off pees, 
a peace), continuously. (See Piece, sb. 14 b.) Obs. 

There are 24 examples in Syr Gentry Acs ; otherwise the 
phrase occurs in our quots. only twice. 

G1440 [see Piece si. 14 b]. c 1470 Henry Wallace via. 
933 ?eit still ofT pees the ost lugyt all nycht. 1555 Still a 
peace [see Piece sb. 14 b]. 

I'd. Still as: whenever. Obs. 
a 1656 Hales Strut. Eton i.. (1673) 60 A loose, but a rich 
fellow., was wont to walk the streets with apurse of money, 
and still as he met any man he would give him a box on the 
ear, and then a twelve-pence. 

e. f Still and anon, + still an end (obs.) : con- 
stantly from time to time. So Sc. still and on : 
‘nevertheless, notwithstanding, yet’ {Eng. Dial. 
Diet.). 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent. rv. iv. 67 A Slaue, that still an end, 
turns me to shame. x»S — John iv. i. 47, I. .like the 
watchfull minutes, to the houre. Still and anon cheer'd vp 
the heany time, a 1894 Stevenson* in PallMallGas. (1893) 
ai Jan. 230 still ayont the mucklesea, Still are ye dear, 
and dear to me, Auld Reekie, still and on 1 xoro N. Munro i 
in Blackv), Mag. Feb. 221/1 ‘ Still-aml-onT raid 


deed the consideration was left blank, and for all I know it 
is blank still. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 558 The still 
vaguely defined and very multiform affection seborrhoea. 
1906 E. V. Lucas H'amt. Loud. i. 14 When I first came to 
London, Piccadilly still hnd its goat. 

*SI quasi-fl^’. Thai still is such. rare. Cf. Now 
16, Then 9 b. 

1879 Trollope Thackeray ee The then and still ownersof 
that happy periodical. 

b. contextually. Now (or at the time in question) 
in contrast to the future ; at present, as yet. 

163* Lithgow Trav. vit. 301 Hauing euer one Fmite ready 
to be plucked.. and another comming forwaids... that as 
some Reape, some are grow ing greene, others budding forth, 
and some still in the Boorish. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. 
T. 1. 5 The Jews construe it [Isa. xi. 6-8], of Christ still to 
cotne, and of his teniporall Monarchy. 1766 Goldsm. Vicar 
ii, I wrote a similar epitaph for my wife, though still living, 
-a., x r.-r. ..1:.. a r.... 1 _i.t . 


*J, falling back on the affections when they're done.' 

I. With words denoting increase or progress : 
Ever more and more. 

*596 Sfrnsfr F. Q. tv. vi. 18 Sir Arthegall renewed His 
strength still more, but she still more decrewed. 160s Syl- 
vester Du Bttrias 11. ml. t Vocat, 235 All their Cattell 

nrtwes. Still. Stall inrrMCtntr lil/a to TN _ - . 


desivt to Know more. x68a Sir T. Browse Chr. Mor. in. 

. ", He 'v!° thus stnl ad^-nceth in Iniquity deepnetli his 
defonned hue. 1697 Drvdkn J-%-. Georg, r. 289 All below, 
whether by Nature's Curse, Or Fate’s Decree, degen’rate 
stiJI to worse. 1703 Pope Tkebais 527 Thus still hiscourage, 
with his toils encreasd. 17^9 John sowZ. P., Dryden Wks! 
II. 420 Whatever subjects employed his pen, he was still im- 
proving our measures &c. 1807 J . Barlow Cohrnl. 1. 216 
Its form unfolding as it still draws nigju 1820 Shelley 
singes! IO Th0u " singlng st,]1 dost soar, a ”d soaring ever 

4. Indicating the continuance of a previous action 
or condition. 

a Now (or at the time in question) as formerly. 
^ t ^ Ttnddlt 38 But and if Tindale wil nedis 
«iye Styllthatl mocke out the Resarreccion. 134a Udall 
Erasm. Apoph. 255 b, If he came to any commenplaies or 
open sightes, it is y« guise even yet still that reverence bee 
dooen to hym. 1587 inCath. Fee. Soc. Pttbl. V. 140 They 
takepri«ts and other Catholics still very often; and now 
they begin to persecute also the schismatics. 1600 Shaks. 
tsonn. civ, For as you were when first your eye 1 eyde. Such 
seemes vour beautie still. x6ao R eg. Mag. Sig. ScoLrtHx 
Mina ? fhs v qnhilkis huhertdl hes lyin and stifilyis obscure 
and hid within the bowelhs and centre of the earth. z68o 
In Acts/ aril. Scot l. (1875) XIL 79/a Wee are still of the 
ame mind quhich we did express in our former letter. 1711 
Addison Sped. No. 164 V xi Their Tombs are still to be 
seen, tjto Johnson Idler No. toon There still remain 
many words among us undefined 1763 J. Brown Poetry * 
Ar*r.v, 5* But the reason is still to seek, 1778 Miss Burney 
xl (1791) I, 27 Semng me still very much flurried, 
he led me to asm. 1797 Encyel Brit. (ed. 3 ) VIII. 469/3 


some Whig magistrates, 1857 Buckle C; 
of those haim ess prejudices thatstill lingerround the Mreon 
of the sovereign. 1893 Law Times XCIV. 559/2 fn the 
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the tube whilst it is still hot 1849 Sir G. C. Lfwis Lett. 
(1870) 213 This is still in fieri. 1864 Meredith Emilia Iv, 
He hnd waxed precociously philosophic, when still a junior. 
1874 Green Short Hist. ii. § i._6a The greater part of Eng- 
lish soil was still utterly uncultivated. 

c. After as before some point of time; in future 
as up to the present ; fintber. ? Obs. 

sS±S Pi/gr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 9 And though you re- 
ceyue it not at your owne wyll, knocke styll, call on and 
perseuer, and you shall not mysie. 1577 Kendall Flowers 
of Epigr. 104 b, Poore haue I been, and poore I am, and 
poore still shall I bee. 1597-8 Bacon Ess., Regitit. Health 
(Arb.) 56 Disceme of the comming on of yeares, and thinke 
not to doe the same things stilt i6ix Bible Exod. ix. 2 For 
if thon refuse to let them goe,and wilt hold them still, fete.]. 
1641 J. Jackson True Evtutg. T. nr. 216 If it flie from thee 
as swift as a Roe or Iiinde, yet follow the diace still. 170a 
Rowf. Tamerl. iv. 1. 1539 011 ! Death ! thou gentle end of 
Human Sorrows Still must my weary Eyelids vainly wake 
In tedious Expectation of thy Peace. 

t d. Continuously in the same direction as before; 
fuither. Obs. 

160* Reg. Mr.g. Sig. Scot. 456/a Keipand the said dyke 
southeist throuch Henderstoun-burne, and thairfra still 
southeist keipand the said dyke till it cum to the merche. 
1634 Sir I’. Herbert Traz>. 182 Our course lay still from 
Swalley Road. Ibid, 186 Thence we sailed still South, 1725 
De Foe J r oy. round W arid (1840) 173 To keep still on southing 
ns well as East. 17 6g De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. (ed. 7) II. 
365 Going stiinVest, we came to Caermarthen, 

• e. In addition ; after the apparent ending ot a. 
series ; yet. 

1790 Cowper Let. 27 Feb., P.S. . .Still another P.S. 2857 
Ruskin Pol. Ec0n.A7 / 1. § a; There is one thought still, the 
saddest of all, bearing on this withholding of early help. 

5. In a further degree. 
a. Used to emphasize a comparative; = yet. 

1730 1 Lett, to Sir W. Strickland ret. Coal Trade 33 The 
Woodmongeis Abuse. .of a former Charter leaves still less 
Reason to fear they sbou’d succeed. *748 Richardson 
Clarissa VII. 393 But the generosity of her mind, .is what 
stings me most. And the more still, as it is now out of my 
I power any way. .to be even with her. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
i Hist. V. 50 The lower part of the neck, .is covered with still 
smaller feathers than those on the belly and back. 1788 T. 
Brown tr. Elent, Med, I. 159 The sthenic diathesis, taking 
ptace in a high degree over the whole body, but in a still 
higher in the vessels of the skin. 1830 Carlyle Richter 
Again Ess. 1840 II. 321 The two households stood like con- 
cave mirrors reflecting one another’s keen bungei intoastill 
keener for both. 1832 Brewster Nat. Magic ix. 243 Re- 
turning to the spot next day, he heard the sound still louder 
than before. x84g Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv, I. 4 g 4 But 
nlready that feeling had been indicated by still stronger and 
more terrible signs. 1884 Pennington Wiclifvm . 247 He 
expresses himselfstill morestrongly in his unprinted writings, 
19W J.,L. Myres Dawn of Hist.vWX. i7 4 TheLate-Minoan 
period is more precisely dated still. 

. k* Sometimes used where the comparative notion 
is merely implied. Now rare or Obs. 

aZ$ 3 rn AKS ’ L f KK l a9 JJ he S 1 " 11 ^eing great, the feare 
SJ? . st u l1 * exceed*. 1697 C less D Annoy' s Trav. (1706) 140 
Their hands have no defect, they are little, white, and well 
shaped. Their large sleeves . .still contribute to make them 
appear less, 1705^ Addison Italy Ded., Whatever great Im- 
pressions an Englishman must have of Your Lordship, they 
who have been Conversant Abroad will find ’em still im. 
prov d. 17x0 Steele Tatlcr No. 233 f a When thus much 
iras obtained for him, their Minds still softened towards 

, X 2 6# iP ( ?f' DSM j iVa (* 47 1 l leir mutton, butter, fish, and 
fowl, are nil allowed to be excellent, and then: cookery still 
exceeds their meat. * 

6. With adversative notion. 

a. [Developed from sense 4.] After or at the 
same time with some event or condition implied 
to be adverse ; even then. 

ax&g Stillingfl. xxxvi. Wks. 1710 I. efi 4 If we 

be'pohdl'Jui 9 8 °v d M * n di c er aljout some things, and yet 
be good still? Yes. 1711 Steele Sped. No 27 1» 1 While 
J a ’’ t af ter Shade and Covert, they still affect to appear 
m the most glittering Scenes of Life. 1770 GoldsmI/Jw 
Ijlt F,nf% een thou « h vanquished, he could argue still! 

• Nightingale Nursing as Nothing can make 

Si,’ rald 

b. Quasi ,conj. In spite of what has been stated 
or conceded ; nevertheless, notwithstanding, yet. 
faometimes preceded by but, or followed by how 

2722 De Foe Plague (1754) 7 'Tis tiue, St. Giles’s buried 

PeooleheM 1 ^ 1 Stl11 as there was but one of the Plague* 5 
Sw wi& h be ^ "W No. 66 StiU.S 
ever, with all these precautions to iutroduce the thought in 


a familiar and easy manner, he is awate of her displeasure. 
x8x6 J. Wilson City of Plague n. ii. 67, 1 know well That they 
who love their friends most tenderly Still bear their loss the 
best. x8ao Milner Suppt. Mem. Eng. Cath. 14 It is the 
law of nature and of the gospel that we should obey the con- 
stituted authority of the state.. .Still this obedience has its 
limits. 1825 Macaulav Ess,, Milton r 40 Still, however, 
there was another extreme which, though far less dangerous, 
was also to be avoided. 1837 P. Keith Bot. Lex. 368 The 
quadrupeds, whose look, though prone, is still well suited to 
their form and condition. 1847 C. Bronte Jane Eyre xvii, 
The soul . . has an interpreter — often an unconscious, but still 
a truthful intei preter— in the eye. 1865 Swinburne Chaste- 
lard 1. ii. (1894) 23 The legend is writ small : Still one makes 
out this— Cave— if you look. 1885 * Mrs. Alexander ’ At 
Bay vii, I confess I lost hope as she spoke, still I begged for 
an interview with the incoming teacher. 

7. Comb, and quasi-Comb. When qualifying an 
attiibutive adj., the adv. is usually hyphened. 

a. In sense 1, the hyphened collocations may be 
regarded as genuine combinations, but are rare. 

1535 Coverdale Isa. viu. 6 The people refuseth the stil- 
renninge water of Silo. 1897 Standcnd 2 Oct. 2/2 On the 
banks of the still-flowing Medway. 

b. In sense 3, ‘ always, ‘ ever \ 

Many instances of the quasi-combination resulting ft om the 
prefixing of the adv. to an adj. or ppl. adj. occur in Shakspere, 
though the hyphen is rarely used in the eaily edd. In the 
17th and 18th c. the use was common, but confined to poetry ; 
in the 19th c. it scarcely occurs, this sense of the adv. having 
become rare even in verse. See also Still-green a. 

i593 Shaks. Liter. 84 In silent wonder of still gazing eyes. 
x6xo — Tentp. 1. ii, 229 To fetch dewe From the still-vext 
Bermoothes. 1597 Br. Hall Sat. 11. ii. 30 To consume in 
vaine In latter Ruen, . . Ill-smelling oyles, or some still- 
watching lights. 1599 B. Jonson C) nihia's Rev. v. vi, 
Monthly, we spend our still-repaired shine. And not forbid 
our virgin-waxen torch To bume and blaze. 1603 J. Davies 
(Heref.) Microcosmos 231 That still-closed booke of secrets. 
1605 Sylvestf.r Du Bartas it. lii. i Vocat. 553 On a still- 
1 ocking couch lies blear-ey’d Sleep. 1609 Dan ifl Civ. IVa? s 
vm. xcii. 226 His religious Confessor (who best Could cast, 
with what a violent accesse, This feuer of Ambition did 
molest His still-sick minde). 16x5 Chapman Odyss. xm. 424 
Thou still-wit-varying wretch 1 1619 A. Newman Pleas, Vis. 
C 4 b, My seruantshaue . . StiU-huing honors, and lou'd Fame. 
1727-46 Thomson Summer 1641 The generous still-improv- 
ing mind. 1742 Young Nl. Th. Vi. 9 Tardy pressure’s still- 
increasing weight. x 7 6x Glover Medea n. vi. 36 The settled 
frown, The still-renew’d upbraiding? *780 Cowpf.r Progr. 
Error 550 His still refuted quirks he still repeats. 17B3 
Crabbe Village n. 164 To bid the still-recurring thoughts 
depart. 1875 Browning Arisioph. Apol. 77 Each prim stiff 
phrase Of each old play, my still-new laughing-stock. Had 
meaning. 

o. In sense 4 a, ‘now as before’, quasi-combina- 
tions of this kind are still formed freely. 

,, i6 °9 J- Davies (Heref.) Holy Roods 1 3, Thy still-fresh- 
bleeding Wounds. 1648 J, Beaumont Psyche vi, cccii. As 
bugbear Threat of Death, behold Its confutation in 
still-florid_Me. 1732 Belle Assemblie II. 210 Keime having 
seen his sttll-admir d Leonora in the possession of what alone 
could make her happy. 1772 Cowpm Let. to J. Hill 5 Nov., 
The only return I can make you, for your many acts of still- 
conLmued friendship. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. xiv. x. (1864) 
355 It is believed by a still-diminishing few that [etc.]. 
1804 I usey Led. Daniel (1876) 323 Most of these Psalms 
1 ament over thestill-contmuingabandonment to the Heathen. 

. f'Ross GildMcrch. 1 . 132 The still-existing Company 
of Merchants of Carlisle. 

Still, obs. form of Style v. 
t Stillado. Obs.— 1 ? Erron. var. Stiletto. 

2607 Chapman Bnssy cCAmbois m. ii. 465 With any friend 
of yours lie lay Ihis poore Stilladoe heere, gainst all the 
starres. .That you did neuer good, but to doe ill. 

stillaffe (sti’leds), sb. Also 7 stilladge, 9 dial. 
atillige. [app. a. Du. stellagie, stellaedsie (Kalian), 
now written stellasje, stellaadje, stdlage, scaffold, 
stand, f, slellen to place 4- Fr. suffix -age : see -age.] 

1. Brewing. A stand for casks. Cf. Stilling sbj, 
Stillion 1. 

*S9® Lane, Wills (Chetham Soc.) III. 5 In y* buttery,. a 
rounde old table and ij stillages for bier. x688 Holme' Ar- 
moury m. xx. (Roxb.) 248/1 A stilladge in sellers, on which 
barrells are sett. r8oo Trans. Soc. Arts XVIlf. 337 And 
the tubs placed. . upon a stillage, near to each other. 1883 
Lancs. Brewer's Price List, Casks should be placed on 
stillage, bung downwards. 1889 W. Westall Birch Dene 
iu. 28 in one_ comer several casks on stillages. 

Z. In various industries, a stool or stand for 
keeping something from the ground. 

iff?!? 1 “I Dlci l Ullage, a low stool to keep 

cloths off the floor of a bleachery. 

Stillage (sti'leds), v. dial, [f. Stillage sb.) 
tram. To place (a barrel of ale, etc.) on a stand 
ready for use. 

Brierley Tales f Si. Lancs. Life (x866) II. 82 There 
was^a bagel of ale ordered to be stifiaged at the door of 
the ij.ue Elephant. 

t StHlant, a, Obs. [ad. L. stillantem, pr. pple. 
of Still &.2] Distilling, issuing in drops. 

'Y; Folkingham Art of Survey 1. v. 10 The first is 
lriiit„* ta - gna ^ t, . as . standin g Pooles i Ponds' Lakes,., r Or 
llvL.w’J 12 ’ or bursting forth of the bowels of 

„ a s Wels,_ F oun tames. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 

and won’t heed Sancho’s rules, 
stillanL * 5 ^ 0Ut t ^ e which is all gules From his eare 

[| Stillaisim, adv. Obs, [L. stillatim, f. stilla 
a drop.] Drop by drop. 
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Stillation (stiHi+hn). rare~°. [ad. L. stilla- 
tioncm , f. stillare to distil, issue in drops, f. stilla 
diop.] (See quots.) 

1623 Coucicram i, Stillation , a dropping. 1898 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Stillation , passage of a liquid drop by drop 

Stillatitious (slilatrjas), a. [f. L. slilldti- 
ci-us falling in drops (f. stillare: see piec. and 
-itious) + -ous.] 

1 . Falling in drops; issuing by drops. Also, 
+ produced by falling in drops, as stalactites. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Stillatitious, that di ops 01 distils. 
1758 Borlase Nat. Hist. Coniw. no Near the Holy-well., 
there are several stillatitious ptoductkms of a spanykind. 
1822-7 Good Study Med. (1825) V. 469 Stranguiy. Painful 
and stillatitious emission of urine. 

+ 2 . Produced by distillation. Obs. 

1637 Tomlinson Rcnou's Disp. n. xiv. 70 As when Gems 
or Metals are extinguished in Wine-vinegar, pure or stilla- 
titious matter. 1666 Boyle Orig. Formes # Qual. 230 The 
Saline Corpuscles of Stillatitious acid liquots. 1681 Grew 
Museum iv. § i. 352 The Stillatitious Oil of La wans Barque. 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I, Stillatitious Oilsm Chymistry, 
are such as are Extracted out of Mixts, by the Force of 
Fire. 

Hence StillatFtiously adv., by drops. 

1822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) II. 332 The urine will flow 
stillatitiously, and without ceasing. 

Stillatory (sti'latoii), sb. Forms : 4-7 stilla- 
torie, 5 -tor, 5-6 styllatory, 6 stellatour, stel- 
letore, stillatori, stillatour, -torye, stillotorie, 
stillitary, -torye, styllatbre, -torie, stylletorie, 
-ye, styllytory, -tary, 6-7 stillitorie, 6-8 -toryj 7 
stellatour, stillotorie, 6- stillatory. [ad. mcd.L. 
siilldtorium, f. L. stillare to drip, distil: see -ory.] 
I. 1 . A still. Obs. cxc. Hist, and fig. 
c 1386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. 27 His forhead dropped 
as a stillatorie Were ful of Plantayne atfd of Paritorie, 
1460-70 Ilk. Quintessence 11 Putte ajen )»e watir in (ie stilla- 
toiie of circulacioun til ge brynge it to so myche swetnes, . 
as ge dide J>e brennynge watir. 1491 in Acta Done. Coucil. 
(xS 39) 105/2 Ane stillaLor piice xiij s. iiij d. 1508 Ace. Ld. 
High Treas. Scot. IV. 137 For making of ane bos bed 
to ane stellatour of silvir weyand [etc.] 1530 in Ancestor 
(1904) XI. 182 Wynington beryth to his crest a styllytory 
siluer in a wreeth. 1557 Richmond Wills (Sui tees) 91 Item \ 
iij barrelled, one stelletore, \c. sards of hemppen cloth, xx". 
*566 Drant Jercm. iii. K. vii. Mine eye, lyke stillitorie runs, 
and weepes. 1657 Knaresb. Wills (Surtees) II. 223, 1 Stil- 
lotorie. 1688 Holme Arnmiuy hi. xx.(Roxb.) 232 Doctor 
Crato his stillatory for the pi-epareing and drawing of water 
or oyle of Cynamon. 
b. fig. 

1579 Tom son Calvin's Serm. Tim. 329/r This is another 
stillitorie of his where through Christ must passe. This is 
a meruellous alchumiste. 1592 Shaks. Ven. <$• Ad. 443 For 
from the stillitorie of thy face excelling, Corns breath per- 
fumd that breedeth loue by smelling. 1652 Benlowes 
Theophilu To Ladies A 3, So, Stillatories be of Love ; That, 
what was Vapour, may, by Virtue, Essence prove. 1879 
Meredith Egoist!. Prelude 4 The lemedyofyour flight (ill 
affliction is here, through the stillatory of Comedy, and not 
in Science. 

2 . A place where distillery is carried on ; a still- 
room ; a still-house, distillery. 

1602 Plat Delights Ladies Epist. (1611) A 3, The Quince, 
Pomgranate,..Aie heere maintain’d, ,. For Ladies closets 
and their stillatories. 1604 R. Cawdrey Table Alpk., 
Stillatorie, a distilling place. 1624 Wotton Finn. A rehit. 
1. 8 All Offices that require heat, as Kitchins, Stillatories.. 
or the like would be Meridionall. c 1710 Celia Fiennes 
Diary (1888) 7 So many little buildings apart from each 
other, .one for a stillitoiy. 1796 St at. Acc, Scot. XVII. 294 
Here is a stillatory which pays to the revenue £7 29 per 
annum. • 

3 . at t rib. 

*561-2 in Rep. Middleton MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm. 1911) 
4x7 Paied to the smythe for makynge and mendynge a locke 
for the styllytary howse dare. *586 Bright Melanch. xxvii. 
156 Placed over the rest as a stillitorye helme ouer the 
bodie. 

+ 11 . 4 . = Stillicide. Obs. 

*777 Gostling Walk Canterb. (ed. 2) *89 Stillatory is the 
name our workmen give to spaces between buildings, .to 
receive the rain which 1 tins from the roofs. 

+ Sti llatory, a. Obs. [ad. med.L. *stilldtorius, 
f. L. stillare : see Stillation and -ORY. Cf. F. 
stillatoire (Cotgr. 1611).] a. Used in distilling, 
b. (See quot. 1656.) 

1579 Lane. Wills (Chetham Soc.) II. 125 Plate and butre 
stulfe w‘h glasses stillatory. *656 Blount Glossogr., Stilla- 
tory, stilling, distilling, dropping. 

Still-birth, [f. Still a. + Birth, after Still- 
born a.] Birth of a still-born child ; an instance of 
this. Also fig. 

*785 Cowper Let, to J. Newton 25 June, Dr. Johnson 
laughs at Savage for charging the still-birth, of a poem of 
his upon the bookseller's delay. *872 Morley Voltaire i. 6 
None of it was ever the dreary still-birth of a mind of hear- 
says. 1889 A. Newsholme Mien/. Vital Statistics 61 Still- 
births are not registered in England. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. 
Med. II. 980 In other animals still-birth was a constant 
feature. 

Still-born, a. [f. Still a. + Born ppl. a.] 

X. Born lifeless ; dead at birth ; abortive. 

*607 R. C[arew] tr. Eslienne's World Wotid.pefi Restoring 
children to life, which were stil borne.' 16x3 Bp. Hall 
Farew. Serm. Pr. Ilenry Wks. (1625) 462 If a child e were 
heard cry, it is a lawfull proofe of his liuing : else if hee be 
dead, we say he is still-borne. x6*a~3 in S wayne Churckw. 
Acc. Sarttm (1896) 176, iiij still borne Children 4d. 1773 
Gentl. Mag. XLllI. 1x8 It is of importance that the still- 
Vol. IX. 
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bom children, and those who die before baptism, should 
also be registered. 1855 Poultry Chi on. II. 436, I have 
often revived apparently still-born ducklings with whisky 
and water. 191* Act 1 4 2 Geo. V, c 6 § 4 If any person., 
falsely pretends that siny child bom alive was still-born, .he 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanouu 
2 . fig. 

*597 biiAKS. 2 Hen. IV, 1. iii. 64 Grant that our hopes (yet 
likely of faire byrth) Should be still-boine 1648 Herrick 
Hesper., Com/. Lady 6 Winds have theii time to rage j but 
when they cease, The leavie-tiees nod in a still born peace. 
*679 Dm den Tr. fy Cr. 1. it. 4, I liaue with mighty angui-h 
of my Soul Just at the Birth stifled this still-boi n-sigh. 1709 
Tatler No. no P* 7 Authors in Piose and Verse. Those of 
them who had pioduced any still-born Work. *827 N eele 
Lit. Rent, (1829) 22 It is a veiy common error to suppose 
that it Paiadise^Lost 'J fell almost still-born from the press. 
1830 Mahryat King's Own xxxv, Those still-born quota- 
tions of our messmate Price are most tryingly annoying. 
1858 Greener Gunnery Pief. p. iii, The numerous patents 
taken out during the last few j ears, most of which have 
fallen still-bom. 1894 Jeapfkkson Ilk. Recoil. I. viii. 135 
[His] woiks one and all fell still-born from the press. 

Still-burnt, a. [f. Still + Burnt///, a .] 
Of alcoholic spirits : Damaged by burning in the 
ptocess of distillation. Hence (in Diets.) Still- 
burn v. 

1766 Smollett Trav. I. 44 All the brandy which I have 
seen in Boulogne is new, fiery, and stilUburnt.. *83* T. P. 
Jones New Convers. Chem. xv. 153 Spirituous liquots which 
are still-burnt and otherwise badly flavoured. 

Stilled (slild), ppl. a. 1 [f. Still v.2 + -un i.] 
Made quiet ; quietened ; silent. 

x6*4 Gorges Lucan i. 26 And being layd, the stilled 
maine Reclaimes her mounted waues againe. x8ao C. R. 
Maturin Melmoth (1892) Ill.xxiv. G5 Murderers exchang- 
ing their stilled and midnight whispers. 1874 L. Carr 
Jud.Gwynne I. i. to The sweet rhythmical music, .came 
chiming through the stilled air. 1883 Meredith Poems <j> 
Lyrics, Melampus xi, He diew the Master of harmonics, 
voiced or stilled, To seek him. 

Stilled (slild), ppl. a [f. Still v . 1 + -ed!.] = 
Distilled ppl. a. 

<2*400 Siockh. Medical MS. i. 76 in Anglia XVIII. 297 
Quan alle Jjeso gresys ben i-take Stiilid water )>cr-of lnt 
make. x§4» Boorde Dyetary x. (1870) 253 Better it is to 
drynke with wyne stylled waters. x6ox Holland Pliny 
xvi. xi. I. 464 Theieupon it is called Stilled pitch. 1633 
Hart Diet of Diseased 1. xv. 53 The stilled water of the 
plant [Marigold] .. is esteemed good for red eyes. X728 E. 
S[mith] Compl. Housno. (ed. a) 173 Then put in two or three 
spoonfuls of the same Syrup or still'd Water. 

+ stilledly, adv. Obs. rare [f. Stilled 
ppl. «. 1 + -ly\] In a stilled manner ; quietly. 
c *205 Lay. 14101 Ofte heo stilledliche spaskefi & spilieS 
mid runen. 

Stillehede : see Stilliiead. Obs. 

Stilleli, -lioh(e, -like, obs. forms of Stilly, 
Stillen, var. Steelen a . ; obs. f. Stilling sb. 
Stiller 1 (sti -hi), [f. Still v . 1 + -er l.l 

1 . One who or something which makes still. 

1608 J. King Serm. St. Mary's, Ox/. 27 The stiller of 

wars, and extinguisher of tebelHons. 1845-6 Trench I Inis. 
Lett. Scr. 1. i. 157 The stiller of creation’s groans, 1849 
Tail's Mag. XVI. 292/1 That is your true stiller of 
tempests. 

2 . (See quots.) 

x86a C. C. Robinson Dial. Leeds 422 Stiller, a piece of 
wood placed on the surface of water in a pail to steady it, 
when cariied any distance, *874 R. G. white I Fords <J ■ 
Uses 213 Floating on the top of the water was a disc of wood 
a little less in diameter than the rim of the pail. ’What’s 
that, my lass ? ’ he asked. ‘ That? ’ (with surprise) } * why, 
that’s a stiller.’ 

Stiller 2 (stidai). [f. Still v? + -erI.] One 
who distils ; a distiller. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Chapeller, . . a stiller. 
1615 in Issues o/Exch. (1836) 328 To the stiller for his or- 
dinary allowances in stilling of waters. *757 A. Cooper 
Distiller \. ii. (*760) 20 How far the fine Stiller may profit 
by it, well deserves his Attention. *902 Blackw. Mag. Aug. 
260/1 He was a poacher and a stiller of whisky of course. 

+ Strllery. Obs. Also 7 stillary. [f. Still 

©2 + -ERY.J 

1 . ? A still. In quots. fig. 

*595 Chapman Ovid's Bang. Sense B 4 b, Thus should I be 
her notes, before they be ; While in her blood they sitte with 
fierye wings Not vapord in heT voyces stillerie. a x6i8 Syl- 
vester Tobacco Battered 445 Causing a moist Brain, byun- 
ceast supply Of Rheums still drawn to th’ badie’s Stillary. 
1624 Heywood Captives n. ii. in Bullen O.Pl. IV. 142 That 
stillary of all infectious sinnes. 

2 . A distillery. 

176a tr. Bnschin/s Syst. Geog. IV.353 In it also the farm- 
buildings, together with the brewery and stillery. 1804 T. 
Trotter Ess, Drunkenness i. 6 Abundance of corn, was 
again, for the sake of taxation, converted into poisonous 
spirits, by opening the stilleries. 

Stillet, obs. form of Stylet. 

+ Still-green, a. Obs. [f. Still adv. + Green 
a.] - Evergreen a. 

1591 Sylvester Dm Bar/as 1. iii. 981 Still-green Laurel 
shall be still thy Lot. *603 J. Davies (Heref.) Microcosmos, 
Extasie 249 A gloomy Bowre of stil-greene Baies. 1665 J. 
Rea Flora x6 We will conclude with two other Greens, which 
in their beautiful still-green leaves much resemble them. 

+ Strllkead. Obs, rare— 1 . In 4 stUIehede. 

[f. Still a. + -head.] Quietness. 

*340 Ayenb. *42 pous bigin J> ]>e zaule to louie onhede and 
stillehede. 

StiU-he ad. [f. Still sb . 1 + Head j$.] 
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1 . The cap, helm, or upper compartment of a still 
or alembic. 

1694 Act 6 <j 7 Will. <?- M. c. t8 § 1 Bottles. . Called Rounds, 
Squaies, Receivers, Retoits, Bolt-heads, Still-heads, c 1770 
Mrs. Glass 1; Compl. Confectioner 2S2 Also lute the nose of 
the still-head to the worm. 1798 Report. Arts <$■ Mann/, 
(1799) X. 290 The improved patent still-head. 1856 Debates 
Jamaica Assembly 1. 87 The still, the worm, the still-head, 
. .[etc,] shall be forfeited. x856 Sir T. Seaton From Cadet 
to Col. I. ix. 277 This was my still, and a smaller pot, whose 
mouth would just go inside the larger, formed the still-head. 

b. At the still-head: an expression used with 
reference to the collection of the spirit duty before 
the spirit has left the distillery. 

*743 Johnson’s Wks. (1787) Debates II. 386 By the new 
Bill a small Duty per gallon was laid on at the Still-head. 
*878 Lecky Eng. in 18th C. (1883) I. 480 Lowering the duty 
on. ..spirits to id. in the gallon, le\ ied at the still-head. 

aitrib. *850 Direct, Rev. O/f. N.W. Prov. 224 Licensed 
venders, who are bound to pay the still-head duty on the 
quantity of liquor foi which die license is granted. 

2 . Comb, still-headsman, a woikman in charge 
of a still-head. 

1887 Scott. Lender 17 Nov. 5 Peter Paris, still-headsman. 
Strll-house. [f. Still sb. 1 + House a}.] A 
building in which distillation is carried on ; a dis- 
tillery. f See also quot. a 1 734 (cf. Still-room b). 

1558 in Feuillerat Revels Q. hit's. (1908) 47 One Stylle- 
house in the passage leading to the garden. 16x7 Moryson 
l tin. 1. 59 This Gentleman had a very faiie Library, full of 
excellent bookes, and a like faiie still-house. 1695 Loud. 
Gas. No. 3048/4 At Chichester. .is a convenient bull-house 
ready fitted with Stills, Coppcis, llogpcnns, Mill and Mill- 
house, ..to be Lett, a 1734 Nohih Lives, Life J. Noith 
(1744) 249 [The custom] was for the. Gentlemen Officers to 
meet every Morning in a Soit of StiU10u.se, whcie a gopd 
Woman provided them with their I.iquois as they liked best j 
and this they called their Coffee-house, a 18x2 J. Barlow 
Poem on Hasty Pudding (Bartlett) Joys that the vineyard 
and the still-house bring. 

atlrib, 1624 in Archxologia XLVIII. 151 In the still house 
chamber, one standing bedsteed. 1856 Debates Jamaica 
Assembly I. 87 The Hon. Gentleman himself, .would not be 
eligible for the situation of a Still-house book keeper. 

Still hunt, sb. U.S. [f. Still a. + Hunt sb.] 

1 . A pursuit for game in a stealthy manner or 
under cover ; stalking. 

1860 Mayne Reid Hunter’s Feast xvii, It was to be a ’still’ 
hunt, and we went afoot. x86x G. F. Bi rkeley Eng. Sports, 
man xiv. 261 They started to a still hunt. 

2 . trausf. The pursuit of any object quietly and 
cautiously; esf. (see quot. 1S90). 

2890 C. L. Norton Polit. Americanisms iog Still Hunt , 
oiiginally a spoiting term, but applied during the campaign 
of 1876 to political methods conducted in secret, or under- 
handed methods, *893 Lightning a Feb. 89/2 We go on the 
1 still-hunt’ principle. 

Still-hunt, v. U.S. [Back-formation from 
Still-hunting vbl. sb.] 

L irons. To hunt in a stealthy manner; to stalk. 
*877 C. Hallock Sportsman's Gazetteer 81 (Cent.) The 
best time to still-liunt deer is just before sunset, when they 
come down from the hills to drink. *885 Roosevelt Hunt- 
ing Trips 327 (Cent.) The only way to get one [a grizzly] is 
to put on moccasins and still-lmnt it in its own haunts. 

2 . intr. To hunt for game in a stealthy manner. 
x88i Scribner's Monthly XXII. 850/r On rainy days, we 
go out from camp, singly, and 'still-hunt' for deer. *894 
Outing XXIV. 261/1, 1 was not still-hunting, though I made 
but slight disturbance. 

Still-hunter. U.S. [Formed ns prec. ; see 
-er 1 .] One who hunts game in a quiet or stealthy 
manner; a stalker. 

183* Audubon Qmiih. I. 335 We shall therefore suppose 
that we are now about to follow the true hunter, as the Still 
Hunter is also called. 1895 Outing XXVI. 64/2 He hated 
that weapon with all the umeasonable pertinacity of the old 
school of still-hunters. 1904 T. S. Van Dyke {title) The 
Still-hunter. 

Still-hunting, vbl. sb. U.S. [f. Still a. + 
Hunting vbl. sb.] The practice of hunting game 
in a stealthy and noiseless manner. 

1831 Audubon Omith. I. 335 Still Hunting Is followed as 
a kind of trade by most of our frontier men. *847 Ruxton 
Adv. Mexico xxxii. 30* There are two methods of hunting 
buffalo— one on horseback, . . the other by * still hunting ', that 
is, ‘approaching,’ or stalking, by taking advantage of the 
wind and any cover the ground affords. x86o Mayne Reid 
Hunters' Feast xxiii, The simplest and most common is that 
which is termed ‘still ’ hunting. 

Still-hunting : see Still sb. 1 4. 

Stilliard(e, obs. forms of Steelyard l, 2. 

+ Stilliardois, pi- Obs. rare, [f. stilliard 
Steelyard 1 + F. suffix -ois — -ese,] A name given 
to the Merchants of the Steelyard. 

155a Acts Privy Council N. S. IV. 98 A lettre to William 
Sydney, Customer of London, to suffer the Stilliardoys to 
lade for the -parties of beyonde the sea certaine cloth. 
Stillio, fltillich(e, obs. forms of Stilly. 
Stillicide (strlissid). Also 7 stiUicid. [An- 
glicized form of Stillioidium.] 

L A falling of water, etc. in drops ; a succession 
of drops. Now rare. 

x6a 6 Bacon Sylva § 24 Wee see it also in the Stillicides of 
water, which if ther be water enough to follow, will Drawe 
themselues into a small thredd, because they will not dis- 
continue. a x6ex Culverwell Lt. Nat. etc. n. vl (1654) i6x 
Those fallings down of water, thatthred and spin themselves 
into such slender stillicids. 1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 
192 To Iirigation we may refer the Stillicide or Layer of 
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medicated water*. 1898 Hardy Wessex Poems 156 In the 
mated measured note Of. ,a lone cave's stiliicide. 

2 . Civil and Scots Lena. The dropping of rain- 
water from the eaves of a house upon another’s land 
or roof ; the right or the servitude relating to this. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Still* uie, the dropping of the 
Eaves of an house. x68x Stair Inst. Lose Scot. .\\ 11. vii. 342 
The next positive City-servitude is, of Stillicides or Sinks: 
Stiliicide is the easing-drop w hich falleth off any house [etc.]. 
1734 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 222 No proprietor can 
build, so as to throw the rain water falling from his own house 
immediately upon his neighbour's ground, without a special 
servitude, which is called of stiliicide. 

Stillici dious, a. ? Obs. rarer 1 . [f. Stillicidi- 

Cil + -ocs.] Produced by a falling in drops. 

1646 Sir 1 ‘. Browne Pseut. Ep.ii. i. 56 Crystal] Is.. in 
same places not much unlike the stirious or stdhcidious de- 
pendencies of Ice. 1656 in Blol nt Glossogr. _ _ 

|! Stillicrdium (stilisi'diom). PI. -cidia. [L , 
f. stilla drop + cid- weakened root of eadire to fall.] 

1. Civil Law. = Stillicide. 

17*7 Bailey vol. II, Stillicidium, the Droppings of the 
Eaves of an House. 1785-8 Erskine Inst. Law Scot. 11. if. 
300. 1892 Kath. Gould tr. Corners. DSllinger L 5 The 
stillicidia of the Homans. .did not interest me in the least. 

2 . Path. A morbid dropping or trickling. 

1791 G. Wallis Mof/terbys Meet. Did. (ed. 3) s. v. Vagina, 
They [polypous tumours in the vagina] are attended with per- 
petual stillicidium from the vagina. 1876 Bartholow Slat. 
Med. (1879) 408 A constant stillicidium of semen. 1876 tr. 
Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 94 Stillicidium and catarrh of the 
lachrymal ducts. 

+ Stillie, a- Her. Obs. [f. L. stilla drop, after 
Babby, Chkcky, etc.] Besprinkled with drops. 

157a Bossewell Armorie 11. 88b, The fielde is Verte, 
StUue, d’Argente. 

t Sti-lllfied, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Still z>. 2 4--(i)fy 
+■ -ed 1.] Distilled. 

*608 Rowlands Humors Looking Gl. B 4 b. Tobacco's 
stillified stink. 

stilliform (sti'liffiim), a. [f. L. stilla a drop 

+ -FOBM.] Drop-shaped. In recent Diets. 
Stilling (stHirj), sbX Also 7 steeling(e, stil- 
linga, stylling, S stillen. See also Stillion. 
[Peril. corruptly a. Da. sidling stand, scaffold, f. 
stdlen to place. Cf. Stillage.] A stand for a cask, 
a gantry. 

1604 Ball. Coll. Oxf. Acc. (MS.), Item, to Golidge [a car- 
penter] for makinge stillings for beare, and other worke, 
vi» H 1665 in Haluwell Acc. Collect. Bills etc. (1832) 17 In 
the strong Beere Seller. A stylling. 1743 Land. g Country 
Brewer in. (ed. a) 235 They roll and tumble the Barrel back- 
wards and forwards up and down on a Stilling. 18*7 Sir J. 
Barrington Pers. Sk. II. 49 Very like a beer barrel on its 
Stilling. 18(75 Knight Did. Meek., Stilling, a stand for 
cades. A stillion. 

Stilling (strliq), sbX Mining. [Of obscure 
originj (See quots.) 

1883 Ghesley Gloss. Coal-mining ?tpSlillingXn& walling 
of a shaft within the tubbing above the stone head. 1899 
Baring-Gould Bk. West II. Com. w. v. 63 [Tin mining] The 
walling on each side of a tye or adit is called stilling. 

Stilling (sti-lii)), i > 61 . sbX [f. Still zi.i + 
-I2TG 1.] The action, of making still ; quietening; 
calming. 

1530 Palsgr. 276/1 S ty llyng or apeysing, apeisement. i6aa 
Hakewill Datnds Vow vii. 258 A deceit. .which Nurses vse 
for the stilling of their Children, c 1698 Locke Conit. Under- 
stand. § xlv, 'Thus some trivial sentence, or a scrap of 
poetry, will sometimes get into men’--, heads, and make such a 
chiming there, that there is no stilling of it. 179a Mme. 
D’AnBLarLeliao Dec., The pretended friends of the people. . 
wait but the stilling of the presen t ferment of royalty to come 
forth. 1846 Trench Mime. xix. 310 They, .might pluck the 
ripe ears for the stilling of their presen t hunger. 1863 Miss 
Whately Ragged Life in Egypt 200 It is beautiful when the 
sun draws in ms fiery shafts to watch the stilling of the air. 

Stilling (strUrj), vbl. sb.'S Also 6 steeling, 
startling, stylling, -yng. [f. Still » 2 + -ing 1.] 
+ 1 . The action of the verb Still 2 ; distillation. 

„ 1477 Norton Ordiu. Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 79 Liquor is 
in manie manners found. .Some with stilling, as Waters be 
“Ad*. ,*S73~®o Tusser Hush. (1878) 115 Theknowledge of 
stilling is one pretie feat. 1683 Tryon Way to Health 554, 

I appeal to your selves, if your Wort would not have turned 
sower, ..and of no use or virtue, except for Stilling. 

attrib. *545 in R. H. Lathbury Denham, Bucks (1904) 339 
All the shelfes and formes that are in the stillinge house. 
JJ73 in Rep. Mhidleton MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm. 1911) 438 
To the cater,. for the exchaunge of a steeling pott, iiijs. 
1596 in A rchmologia. LXIV. 375 For x dor in ye steylling 
house. x6oo Survlet Country Farm 111. lxiv, 578 The still- 
ing vessels. 1840 Liebigs Org. Chan. Relat . Agric, 394 The 
wine in the stilling-casks, 
b. Ireland. Illicit distillation of spirits. 

1896 Blackw.Mag. Oct. 470/1 TheRoman Catholic Bishop 
of Raphoe. .has done more to stamp out 1 stilling ’ than the 
R. I. C. could accomplish in a generation. 191* Ibid. Dec. 
787/a Many parts of the Blue Ridge have long been notori- 
ous for tbe stilling which was carried on there, mostly on the 
illicit plan. 

*h 2 . Dropping or trickling. Obs. 

*530 Palsgr. 976/1 Styllyng or droppyng of lycour, distil- 
lation. 1538 Elyot Did., Catarrhus , a rewme or styllynge 
downoof water or feme from the heed. 1576 Baker Gesner's 
Jewell of Health 4 The yelowe seedes within the Rose., 
boyled inWyne anddrunke, dothstaye. .the styllings downe 
to the Gummes. 

Stilling (stMlg), ppl. a.i [f. Still vX + 
-ing 2 .] That makes still ; quietening ; calming. 
*635 Sibbe sSerw. John xiv, 1 (1636 ) 35 Thus faith becomes 


I a quieting and a stilling grace. 1844 Kinglake Eothen 11. 

1 (1847J 18 More stilling than very silence. 1873 Miss IJrough- 
io n- Nancy III. ic.6 There is something so stilling in the far 
. placidity of the high stars, xgoa Academy 22 Mar. 324/1 
1 Tne touch like a stilling finger, The whisper, the sigh. 

' f StiTling, ppl. «. 2 Obs . [f. Still ®. 2 + -ins 2 .] 
j Tiickling or tailing in diops; distilling. 

a 1542 Wyatt Poems, ‘ Process of time ' 6 And yet an hert 
I that sems so tender recevetli no dropp of the stilling teres 
I that [etc.]. 1565 Golding Ovids Met.}. (1593) 9 And on his 
I feathers and his bieast a stilling dew did sticke. 
j Stillion (Sti-lian). [?var. of Stilling 
I 1 . A stand for a cask ; a gantry. Also, a stand 
j or frame on which pottery is placed in the drying 
| kiln (Knight). 

1803 Ann. Reg., Citron. 396/2 Mr. Madden, .had water 
I and beer butts thrown flat from the stillion*. 1839 Use 
1 DLt. Arts 383 The casks are raised upon gawntrees or 
I stillions. 1875 Knight Diet. MecJt. 2386 Stillion , a stand 
far casks. The rounds or cleansing vats of a brewery stand 
on stillions in a trough which conveys away the overflowing 
yeast. 

2 . (See qnot. 1836.) 

1826 Art of Brewing (ed. 2) 6 The beer, .not suffered^ to 
remain in small quantities in the stillions or other utensils. 
1836 Penny Cycl. V. 404/2 A trough or stillion to catch the 
yest. 1871 G. Scamelt, Breweries <$■ Maltings xv. 74 The 
yeast finding its way the best way it can into the stillion 
beneath. 

Stillish (sti-lif), a. [ + -ISH.] Somewhat still. 
1648 Hexham it, Stilachtigli , ofte een wtyuigh stil, Slillish, 
or somewhat Still. 1894 C. L. Morgan in Nature 6 Dec. 
127/1 One [limpet] was observed to make a short excursion 
from and to return to its scar under stillish water. 

Stillitorie, -ory(e, obs. ff. Stillatoby. 

Still life. [f. Still a. + Life sb., after Du. 
stilleven (in the 17th c. also stilstaand leven, stil- 
liggend leven). Cf. G. stillleben , in the 18th c. 
stillliegende sachen (Zedler 1744). 

The Du. expressions have been found only in the sense ex. 
plained below, but it is presumed that they were originally 
applied to lepresentations not of inanimate objects nut of 
living things portrayed in a state of rest.] 

Inanimate objects, such as fruits, flowers, dead 
game, vessels, etc., as represented in painting. 
(For other uses see Still a 5 b.) 

1695 [R. Graham] Short Acc. Painters in Drydcn's Du- 
fresnoy's Art Paint. 277 His peculiar happiness in express- 
ing all sorts of Animals, Fruit, Flowers, and the Still-life. 
1701 Wanley in Phil. Trans. XXV. 2004 In the Still life 
indeed, the Eye is quickly deceiv’d. 1706 tr. De Piles' Art 
Paint. 440 Kneller, .did also several Pieces ill Still-Life ex- 
ceedingly well. *762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's Anted. Paint. 
(1786) III. 19 He painted still-life, oranges and lemons, plate, 
dama.sk curtains, cloths of gold, and that medley of familiar 
objects that strike the ignorant vulgar. 1859 Gullick & 
Timbs Paint. 51 Still-life is the exact imitation of immobile j 
objects, such as fruit, flowers, and eatables. 

_ attrib. 1867 Contemp. Rev. VI, 387 Landscapists and still. 1 
life painters ought to go through a course of real drawing I 
1887 W. P. Frith Autobiog, I. iv. 52 He still insisted that I ] 
should paint a composition of still-life objects. 1898 Gosse j 
Short Hist. Mod. Engl. Lit. vii. 23 6 But these pedestrian 
studies of nature had no passion in them; they were but 
passages of an inventory or a still-life painting. 

Stillness (sti dries). [OE. stilnes, -nys, i.stille 
adj. See Still a. and -ness. Cf. OHG, stilnissi.] 
The condition or quality of beiug still. 

1 . Absence of movement or physical disturbance ; 
motionlessness. 

c sooa iElfric Saints' Lives xxxi. 1053 Heo oneneow sona 
baet heo alysed wass and laeg ajienod aetforan his fotum on- 
fangenre stilnysse. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 475/2 Stylnesse, 
wytheowt mevynge, tranquillitas. 1585 Higins Junius' 
Nomencl. 363/2 Malacia, . . calmenesse or stillnesse of the 
sea. 1617 Purchas Pilgrimage xv. xviii, (ed, 3) 498 A 
pleasant Riuer of fresh water, ifit may not rather he called 
a Lake for the stillnesse. 1650 Fuller Pisgah iv. ii. 20 They 
will admire as much at the stilness of our station, and dul- 
ness of our constant dwelling in one place, tyts Swift Cottd. 
Allies 10 If a House be on fire,. .those at next Door may 
escape, by a Shower from Heaven, or the stillness of the 
Weather. *845 Maurice Mor. Philos, in Encycl. Metrop, 
II. 614/1 The capacity of health and sickness is the same; 
of stillness and movement ; of being raised up and of falling 
down. 1876 Geo. Eliot Deronda vii, The background of 
green and grey stillness. 1885 ‘ Mrs. Alexander ’ A t Bay 
n, She., would have been rather handsome but for her 
extreme stillness, coldness, and want of colour. 1898 Flof. 
Montgomery Tony 19 The stillness of his figure and his utter 
silence. 1008 [Miss E. Fowler] Betw. Trent & Ancholme 
12 The stillness often betokens rain. 

2 . Freedom from tumult, strife, or agitation; 

tranquillity. 6 

, c 883 /Elfrrd Boetk. vii, § x ForSaem bu eart eac nu of 
pinre stilnesse ahworfen. a 1x22 0 . E, Chron. (MS. C.) an. 
io 65 t Her wear 3 Harold eac to kynge Rehalgod & he lytle 
stillnesse par on jehad J?a hwile Jie he rices weold, en 75 
Lamb. Horn. 115 He scal..beon on erfelSnesse anredand 
edmodon stilnesse. 1388 Wyclif Isa. xxxii. x 7 The tilthe 
of n^tfulnesse serial be stilnesse and sikirnesse. 1663 Patrick 
Parab. Ptlgrtm xvn, (1687) x66 Prayer is the silence of our 
Souls: the stilness and calm of all our Passions. *807 
Wordsw .White Doe iy. 150 On my Mind A passive stillness 
is enjoined. 1828 Lytton Pelham xliii, That air of perfect 
repose— the stillness of a deep soul, which rests over their 
writings. 1885 1 Mrs. Alexander ' A t Bay i, I love quiet- 
stillness — being with a few people I like. 

S. Silence ; freedom from noise ; abstinence from 
speech^ taciturnity. 

c 1050 in Assmann Ags. Horn, xii. 7 j>aet we . . mid micelre 
eadmodnysse & stilnysse us to uram dribtne gebiddan. 
AX225 Ancr. R, 156 Of pisse stilnesse he spekeS {jerbiuoien 
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Intel, c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. ir. pr. 1. 1. 2 After that she 
hadde gad e red by acempie stilleaesse [modes ta. taciturm- 
ta/e] myn attencioun. C1440 Promp. Parv. 475/2 Stylnesse, 
nowt spekynge . , tacituruitas, silenctttni. x59 ° Shaks. 
Men h. V. v. 1. 56 Soft stilnes, and the night Become the 
torches of sweet harmonie. 1663 Patrick Pa1ab.P1/grtm 
(1687) 177 Who all this while had been m a piofound stilness. 
1750 Gray Elegy 6 All the air a solemn stillness holds. 1784 
J. King Cook's 3rd t'oy. v. iv. III. 55 Weafteiwaid saw the 
natives flying, the boats letiie from the slioie, and passing 
and lepassing, in great stillness, between the ships. 1796 
Morse A mer. Geos. i. 425 A certain stillness and giavity of 
manner, peihaps in some degree peculiar to commeicial 
people. 1821 Lamb Elia Ser. 1 Quakci 's Meeting, What is 
the stillness of the desert, compaied with this place? 1838 
Dickens 0 . Twist xii, The darkness and tbe deep stillness 
of the room were very solemn. 1843 Ruskin A rrovts of 
Chace (1880) I. 28 Woidsworth, read in the stillness of a 
mountain hollow, has the force of the mountain waters. 
1892 Kipling Bai iack-ioom Ballade 174 They are lifting 
their heads in the stillness to yelp at the English flag 1 
fb. Secrecy. Obs. 

a 1400 Hymns Virgin etc. (1895) no Stele Jiou nou3t }>i 
neijebors £mg, Noupur wij> stillenes ne wi)> strif. a 1779 
Warburton herns, vt. Wks. 1788 V. 105 In all the depth ana 
stillness of Politics. 

4 . Quietness of temper or behaviour; freedom 
from turbulence or self-assertion. (See also Still 
a. 4 d.) 

a 12*5 Ancr. R. 414 Marie dole is stilnesse and reste of alle 
worldes noise, c 1412 Hocclevf. De Reg. Piinc. 1013 But 
we labour in tiauaillous stilnesse. a 1564 Biicon Common fl. 
Script. Wks. III. 93 The goodman with stilnesse and 
pacience tarveth for y e health of the Lorde. 1599 Siiaks. 
Hen. V, 111. 1. 4 I11 Peace, there ’s nothing so becomes a roan. 
As modest stillnesse, and humilitie 1738 Wesley Hymns 
1 Meek, patient Lamb of God ’ ii, Gi\ e me in Stillness to 
sustaine Whate’er th y Wisdom shall 01 dain. 1745 — A nsw. 
Ch. 19 Your Notion of True Stillness is, ‘A patient waiting 
upon God '. 

Stillotorie, oLs. f. Stillatoby. 

Sti'll-room. [Still jA 1 ] a. Hist. Originally, 
a room in a house in which a still was kept for the 
distillation of perfumes and cordials, b. In later 
use, a room in which preserves, cakes, liqueurs, etc. 
are kept, and tea, coffee, etc. are prepared. Also 
attrib. in still-room maid, window. 

c 1710 Celia Fiennes Diasy (18E8) 299 On one side is 
a building, a summer parlour for a still room. x8xo Malone 
Let. 30 Jan. in Windham Papers II. 367 Pray, what is the 
piecise notion of a still-room.. ? I imagine it is a house- 
keeper’s room, where china and stores aie kept... I never 
once heard the word, till 1 heard it used by a lady, a few 
months ago. 1833 Loudon Encyd. As-chit. § 1698 A door 
in the housekeeper’s room should open into thestill-ioom, in 
which the housekeeper, assisted by the still-room maid, would 
make preserves, cakes, &c. 1853 Dickfns etc. Hotiseh. 

Words Christm. No. 2/2 She used to give him a good- 
liumoured look out of her still-room window sometimes. 
1858 Thackeray Vii gin. xlv, A hundred years ago, every 
lady in the country had her still-room, and her medicine- 
chest, her pills, powders, potions, for all the village round. 
x86a Draper <$• Clolhier III. 9/2 This agreeable lady., 
announced herself as ‘Mrs. Brown, the still-room maid’,.. 
Mrs. Brown had to take chaige of vast quantities of stores 
in daily use, — goods sent in from grocers, oilmen, chandlers, 
and tradesmen of that class. 1865 J. B. Harwood Lady 
Flavia xlvi, There was babbling in milliners’ work-rooms, 
and in what are facetiously called the still-rooms of country 
mansions. 1901 Daily Chron. 10 Sept. 10/6 Still-room Maid 
..wanted immediately. 1906 Westsn. Gas. 7 June 12/1 The 
still-ioom of the House of Commons is badly situated, and 
has but a small window through which to pass supplies. 

+ Stillsittiug, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Still adv. + 
Sitting vbl. sol] Sitting still, inactivity. So 
+ Still sitting ppl. a., that sits still, sedentary. 

1535 Coverdale Isa xxx. 15 With stilsittinge and rest 
shal ye behealed. 1597 A. M. tr. Gmllemeau's Fr. Chtrm-g. 
3/1 That man which laboureth [will be cured] easier then a 
stillsittinge and idle persone. 

Sti ll-stand, [f. Still a. + Stand sb. So Du. 
stilstand, G. stilhtandi] 

1 . A stand-still, rare. Also spec, in Path. 

*597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 11. iii. 64 As with the Tyde, swell’d 
vp vnto his height, That makes a still-stand, running neyther 
way. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. hi. i, And so, towards the 
end of 1783, matters threaten to come to a still-stand. 1878 
M. Foster Physiol, m. v. § 2 (ed. 2] 479 The lymph heaits 
remained in a (diastolic] still-stand. 1885 T. L. Brunton 
Text-bk, Pharmacol, etc. xxxiii. 912 The systolic stillstand 
is removed, and pulsation again lecommences. 

1 2 . spec. [After G. ( waffcsi)stillstand Du. stil- 
stand ( van wapenen)."] An armistice. Obs. 

1637 R. Monro Exped, 1. 74 A still-stand or cessation of 
Armes was concluded on by both parties, for a fortnights 
time. 18x9 Scott Leg. Montrose xi, During a still-stand of 
arms. 

Sti'll water, [f. Still a . + Water sb.] 

1 . = Slack-water i. 

1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 17 It flows quarter 
floud, high water, or a still water. 1791 Smeaton Edystone 
L>. § 3 The change of direction or time of Still Water. 1808 
Forsyth Beauties Scot. V. 33 According as it is new made, 
half run, or approaching to still water. 

2 . (See quots.) 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Still Water. . is also used 
for water under the lee of headlands, or where there is 
neither tide nor current. 1896 Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada II. 
ii. 210 Stillwater... A smooth place in a stream which is 
usually rough. 

3. attrib. 

J 758 Descr. Thamts 187 The Tench is a Still-water 
Fish, and delights in Ponds more than Rivers. 1834 Oxf. 
llniv. Mag. I, 307 Artificial canals or rather still-waLer 
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navigation. 1889 W elcii Text Bk. Naval Archit. iii. 60 If 
a ship happens to fall in with waves having a period twice 
that of her own natuial or .still- water period, she will infalli- 
bly capsire after the passage of a few waves. 

t Stillworth, a. Obs. [app. f. Still a. + 
•worth after Stalworth.] Peaceful. 

41275 Lsy. 12834 And stilleworjje [41205 J?a aihte] wifmen 
wepmenne clones dude heom oil. 

Stilly (sti'li), a. [f. Still a. + -ly 1. 

In the modern sense 2 the word may have been suggested 
by Stilly adv. It may, however, be a distinct word, f. 
Still a, or Still r/».*+-Y. Cf. Paly tt. 1 ] 
fl. Secret. (Frequent in Layamon.) Obs. 
c 1203 Lay. 2374 [He] mid stillicheginne brohteASstnJd Jjer 
inne. Ibid. 17776 ForS wende J?e swike..& spec wid his 
moiinen mid stilleliche rune. 

2 . Characterized by stillness. Chiefly poet. 

1776 Mickle tr. Camoens' Lusiad 386 Not a blast may 
shake Its fluttering pinions o’er the stilly lake. 1793 
Coleridge Eolian Harp 11 The stilly murmur of the dts- 
taut Sea Tells us of silence. 18x1 Shelley St. Irvyue 
iii. Pr. Wks, 18S8 I. 133 The wind sighed meaningly along 
the stilly colonnades. 1815 Moore Nat. Airs, Oft, in 
the stilly night, Eie Slumber's chain lias bound me. 1816 
Brackenriuge Jrnl. 13 Seveinl deer,, seemed to move 
acioss this stilly scene, like the shadows of the phantasma, 
goria. *830 Tennyson Recoil. A tab. Nis. 103 Many a 
shadow-chequer'd lawn Full of the city's stilly sound. 1841 
Lever O'Malley lxxix, How the pale and stilly figute counts 
over the hours. 1863 W. (». Pai.crave Arabia I. 303 This 
dryandstilly legion. 1889 li issey Tour Phaeton 39 A stilly 
sheet of water. 

Stilly (stidi), adv. Forms: 1 stillice, 2 stil- 
lioe, 3 stilleli}, atillelike, stillij, 3-5 stil^le)- 
liche, 4 stilleli, stillic (h, stylly oh 0, 4-5 stille- 
lich, -ly, sfcilli, 4-6 stylly, 5 stillie, stylleolie, 
styly, 4- stilly. [OE. stillice , f. slille Still a. 4- 
-llce -ly 2 .] In a still manner ; silently, quietly ; 
in a low voice ; + secretly. 

c 1000 Da Co/Mftet. Mouac/t. a66 in Anglia XIII. 38a 
Silenter , stillice. c xzoo Ormin 16618 He woilde lemenn All 
: ■ . 'i n! ,1 .'.r ' ' 1 *1. c X205 Lay. 6706 Hmhten his 
■' "■ ‘.is* 1 ■ '.I., ! <‘inen. a 1223 Auer. R. 82 pe 

nedcire, seift Salomon, stiuged al stilliche. a 1300 Cursor M. 
4048 pan spnk ruben, pe eildest broipur, Stilli menand til pas 
oper. 1303 R. IJhunne llandl. Synne 2J32 }yf pou wiih- 
drawest a mannys ryjt Styllydic. 13.. A . Alls. 1562 (Laud 
MS.), He com is sciue to pe kyng Stillich bitwene his lyppe 
pat [etc.]. 13(82 Wyclik R edits, xxi, 23 The fool in lathing 
cnluLunceth his vois ; for.sothe a wis man vnnethe stilleli shal 
lnghen. 41423 Eng. Cony. Irel. lsii. 150 Al the Iresshe.. 
stylly sworne ham to-gyddyr ayeyns the Englyssho. c 1430 
Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 11. cxxxti. (18G0) 126 And took me 
this knyf priueliche, wliiche j here stilleliche and in hideles. 
c 1440 Life St. Nath. (Halliw. 1848) to Ilicsu Cryste they 
thanked inoche And went ageyne full slyllecbe. 1398 
Barret The or. IParres iv. ii. 103 In tlieir conuersations to 
talke modestly, stilly, and with low voices. 1399 Shaks. 
I/en. P, iv. Chorus 5 From Camp to Camp, .The Humme 
of cyther Army stilly sounds. x6ax LaoyM. Wroth Urania 
177 So stilly did she mooue, . . as trees grow without sence of 
increase. 1802 H. Martin Helen o/Glenross III. 186 , 1 aui 
very sad— quietly, stilly sad. x8xo Scott Lady of L. lit. sir, 
The rocks, the bosky thickets, sleep So stilly on thy bosom 
deep. 183a R. H. Froudb Rem. (1838) I. 276 We nude the 
rest of our voyage to .Malta stilly and quickly. 1863 Alling- 
iiamj'o Mod. Poems , Angela, Stilly she glided in. 

+ Still-yard. Obs. App. * Stiluon. 

1723 G. Smith Distilling 64 It wilt be necessary also to 
have a.. Water-tub set upon a stronff frame, or Still yard. 
Ibid. 66 A Still-yard or gun-tree. Ibid. 78 A Still-yard or 
pair of Gan trees. 

Stillyard(e, obs. forms of Steelyard h 2. 
IlStilo nOVO. Obs. [mod.L., abl. of stilus 
novus new style.] Appended to a date : — ‘ New 
Style’, i.e. according to the reformed (or Gre- 
gorian) calendar: see Style. Alhofig. or allusive. 
Similarly stilo vetere (abbreviated st. v.) = * Old Style '. 
[1389 Dee Diary (Camden) 31, Aug. 5th, novo stylo, 
Edmond Hilton went toward Stade.] 16x9 W. Yonge Diary 
(Camden) 33 The 25th of December stilo novo, a 1623 
Fletcher [Roman's Prise iv. iv, Petru. Now the Devil! 
..shoure his blessing Upon ye all: into whose custody— 
Mar. I do commit your Reformation, And so I leave you to 
your Stilo novo. 1636 Marmion Antiquary hi. (1641 ) G 2, 
He sent me Letters beyond sea, dated Stilo Novo. 

+ Stilp, Obs. rare [Cogn. w. (? or mistake for) 
slulp, Stoop ri. 1 ] A post. 

C1380 Sir Ferimb. 4533 Ac he failede of ys stroke, & pe 
axe ful on a stilp of oke, pat bar vp ther a chayne. 

Stilpnomelane (stilpnp*m/lrin). Min. [ad. G. 
stilpnomelan (Glocker 1827) f. Gr. arikuvb-s glit- 
tering +/x(\av-, fxi\as black.] A hydrous silicate 
of iron and aluminium, occurring in thin scales, or 
as a velvety coating, of a black or bronze colour. 

1830 Ansted Elem. Geol., Min. etc. 198. 1834 Dana Syst. 
Miu.(td. 4) II.287. 

Sti, p ttosiderit e (stilpiwsrcl&rDit, -soidI»'rait). 
Min. [ad. G. stilpnosiderit (Ullmann 1814), f. Gr. 
(TTiXjryo-s (see prec.) f aidrjpos iron : see -ite.] ‘ An 
obsolete synonym of Limonite ’ (Chester). 

1823 W. Phillips Min. (ed. 3) 227 Stilpnosiderite . . is de- 
scribed as occurring in oblique quadrangular prisms. x 865 
Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rods Classified (1878) 38. 

Stilt (stilt), sb. Also 4-6 stilte, 5-6 stylt(e. 
[ME. stilte, cogn. w. (M)LG., MDu. slelte (mod. 
LG. slelte, slide, Du. stall), OHG. stelsa (MHG., 
mod.G. stelze), Sw. stylta, Da. stylte ; also LG. 
stelter , Norw. styltra. 

The relation between the forms is somewhat obscure : they 
apparently point to thiee OTeut. ablaut-types *s‘tdtjdn-i 


*stalty6n -, *stultjdn-. The Teut. root *sielt- (:— pre-Teut. 
*steld-) conjectured to mean * to walk stiffly ’, seems to be re- 
presented also m MHG. stolzen to limp, Sw. stnlta to totter, 
stagger, and perh. (if the word be native Teut.) in OF'ris. 
stiilt, LG. stall, HG. stole stately, proud (see Stout a.).} 

1 . The handle of a plough. ? Obs. exc. dial. 

4x340 Nominate (Skeat) 834 Manuel et tenoun Handle 

and stilte. 1323, 1381 [see Plough-stilt], 1653 Bum 
Engl. Improver Impr. igo For the Plough-handles, some 
call them Stilts, ana some Hales, and some Staves. 1798 
C. Crutt well Gazetteer ■ (1808) s.v. Pomona, The plough . . 1 
is of singular construction, having only one stilt. 1829 1 
Scot t Rob A’njplntrod. 2nd half, He.. shot MacLaren when 
between the stilts of his plough. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 
272/1 The stilts or handles, of which there may be one 
or two, direct the plough, x88o [A. J. Munby] Dorothy 
33 Driving her furrows so straight. .Guiding the stilts with 
a giasp skilful and strong as a man's. 

2 . A crutch. Obs. exc. dial. 

In quot. 1320 applied to a crutch-headed walking-stick as 
figured on a hi ass. 

1 1320 Sir Tristr. 2956 On astilt he com {jo Ful swi(>e. 
ci 1373 Joseph A rim. 333 Vercly she was heled, and left hu 
styltes tliore, And oil liei felo went home lcsonably well. 

14 . Beryn 2380 A Crepill he saw coinyng, .Oppon a stilt 1 
vndir his kne. 1320 Brass in Ingoidmells Church, Pray 
for the sowlc of Wylliam Palmer wyth the stylt. 4x390 
Marlowe Jew of Malta 11. 077 (Brooke) I haue laugh'd 
agoocl to see the cripples (foe limping home to Chris- 
I tendome on stilts. 1658 A. Fox tr. I Parts' Surg. 11. xxvi. 
170 This paity carried it [a recovered limb] as well as 
any did with a stilt. 1697 in M'Kcrlie's Hist. Lands Gal- 
loviay (1870) I. 243 You.,did..beatt her almost to death 
with the stilt whcicwith she walked. <1x823 Eorby Voc. 

E. Anglia, Stilts, clutches. 

| b. fen. A ] .rop, support. In quot._/^. Obs. 

1633 Wa rision Diary (S. H.S.) 34 God as it wer..up- 
haldmg the by three stilts of fayth love and hope. 

3 . Each of a pair of props, usually slender 
wooden poles with a foot-rest some distance above 
the lower end, for enabling a peison to walk with 
the feet laised from the ground, as over a marshy 
place, a stream, etc., the upper end being held by 
the hand or under the arm, or (in a modified foim) 
strapped to the legs, or formerly sometimes fas- 
tened beneath the feet. (The ordinary current 
sense.) Phrase, to walk on (formerly f in) stills. 

4 1440 Promp. Part/. 473/2 Stylte, calepodium, lignipodium. 
41460 Burlesque in Rel, A nt. i. 86 Dore-bundys stalkyng one 
stylttus. 15x9 IIorm an Vulg. 279 Let vs dnunce patende, 01 
with styltis. *sg 5 N asiie Saffron IFalden V 4 b, To consume 
my bodie as slender as a stilt or a broome-staffc. 1610 Hol- 
land Camden's Brit. L 491 Fen-men.. who stalking on high 
upon Stilts, apply their mindes, to grasing, fishing and fowl- 
ing. 1714 Audison Sped. No. 359 T 6 One of these looked 
like a Man walking upon Stilts. 1832 Thackeray Esmond 
1. Introd., The actors in the old tragedies,, .speaking from 
under a mask, and wearing stilts and a gieat head-dress. 
1863 Gi'O. Eliot Romola r. viii, Those mysterious giants 
were really men., balancing themselves on stilts. 

b. transf. Applied to long slender legs, or other 
natural supports (quot, 1665), of tin animal, esp. a 
bird (cf. sense 5). 

1597 A. M. tr. Guild meads Fr, Chirurg. 50 b, Those 
which we saye to be hipped and legged, or have a paycre 
of goode and stedfast stiltes vnder them. 2663 Sir T. lim- 
it hut Trav. (1677) 26 This fish. .wanting fins; in place 
whereof she is aided with two paps, which arc not only 
suckles, but serve for stilts to creep a shear upon._ 1709 
X. Robinson / Indie, Mosaick Syst, 66 Herns., walking by 
the Sides of shallow Rivulets upon long Stilts. 1835-6 Ovvi.n i 
in Todd's Cycl. A not. I. 273/1 Birds that seek their food in 1 
water . . wade into rivers and marshes on elevated stilts, as 1 
in the Crane, &c. I 

0. fig, or in figurative expressions, usually with 
allusion to the artificially raised position or long 
strides of a person walking on stilts : cf. Stilted 2. 

1734 tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist. (1827) I, no /Eschyhis . . his 
muse seemed lather to walk in stilts than in the buskins of 
his own invention. 1751 Fielding Amelia v. i, Booth 
offered to explain, but to no purpose ; the colonel was got 
into his stilts. 1781 H. Walpole Let, to IP. Mason 14 Apr., 
Hurlothrumbo talked plain English in comparison of this 
wight on stilts [Dr. Johnson). 18x8 Hazliit Engl. Poets i. 
(1870) 13 When artists or connoisseurs talk on stilts about | 
the poetry of painting. x8a6 Landor_ I mag. Conv., Ld. 
Brooke ff Sidney Wks. 1846 I. 6/1 Ambition Is but Avarice 
on stilts and masked. x86x C. Benson in Macm. Mag. Feb. 
275 The whole audience raised itself on the stilts of ex- 
pectation. 1883 Hall Caine Cobvi Crit. vii. 199 Lifting 
himself into notoriety on the stilts of blasphemy. 

4 . In various technical senses. 

a. Each of a set of posts or piles on which a 
building (esp. of primitive construction) is raised 
from the ground, or which are fixed under water to 
support the pier of a bridge, etc. (In quot. 1697 
transf . ; cf. sense 3 b.) 

1697 Dampier Pay. 1 . 34 Neither the black nor white Man- 
grove grow towering up fiom stilts or rising roots, as the 
red doth; but the body immediately out of the ground, like 
other Trees. 1712 E. Cooke Pay. S. Sea 315 The Houses 
are built with split Bamboes,... standing on Stilts, or Posts. 
1739 Labei.ye Piers IPestm. Bridge 42 Which method is 
commonly called building upon stilts. .1772 C. Hutton 
Bridges 100 Stilts, a set of piles driven into the space in- 
tended for the pier, whose tops being sawed level ofF about 
low-water mark, the pier is then raised on them. x86o 
Burn's Gloss. Techn. Terms 4 Stilts, piles driven into a 
river at small intervals-, and a_ surrounding row of piles 
driven closely together, and the interstices filled with stones, 
to form a foundation for a pier to be built upon. 1883 Mrs. 
Bishop Golden Chersonese aiq Below there is a village, with 
clusters of Chinese houses on the ground, and Malay houses 
on stilts, standing singly. 


b. Arch. A vertical course of masonry placed 
beneath and continuous with an arch or vault so as 
to raise the springing of it above the general level, 
or ior a similar purpose beneath or above a column. 
Cf. Stilt v. i b, Stilted ppl. a. i b ( 5 ). 

1835 R. Willis Archit. Mid. Ages vii. 77 The latter [2.4. 
cleiestory or longitudinal arches] are raised upon stilts,, so 
as to thiow their imposts considerably abote those of the 
transverse arches. 1842 Civil Eng in. <)• Arch. Jrrd, V. 80/1 
The continuous stilt or too lofty stylobate of the College of 
Surgeons. 1908 Lena Milman SirChr, IVren 206 Corin- 
thian pilasteis, which, by a two-fold stilt above their capitals, 
reach to the gieat cornice. 

•j* c. Some appendage to a bell. (Perh. = stay : 
see Stay sbfi 2 h, quot. iSyr.) Obs, 

1672 in W. 0 . Blunt Ch. Chest er-le-Street (1884) 98 For 
cotterelil, wedges, and for mending the stilt of the bell 
d. Part of a type-founder’s * lming-stick ’ or 
lining-gauge: see quot. 1688. 

§ *683 Moxon Mech. Excrc., Printing xvii. 153 The Stilt 
is a thin flat piece of Brass-Plate about a Sea boat d thick, 
and a Double-Pica broad, 1688 Holme Aimouty hi. xxi. 
(Roxb.) 262/2 A Lettei Founders Lining Stick; .whose 
scueialis are as followeth. . . The Stilt, a slcndei ledge set 
vnder the side, to tilt vp the fore edge, that letters lying on 
it may rest against the bottom ledge, 
t e. A support ior a cask. Obs. 

1701 Land. Gas. No. 3721/3 Several Hogsheads of Claret 
being ready placed on Stilts,.. the Claiet was set running. 

f. Pottery. A small piece of baked wai c placed 
between pieces of biscuit ware to prevent their 
adhering to each other in the kiln. 

3:825 J, Nicholson Opcr. Mnh. 47 } Pieces of day . .called 
stilts, cockspurs,. ,&c. aie put to keep them apart, 1880 
Janvii k Pract. Ket antics jo Tlic pieces are supported and 
held apait by little fiieclay instruments or props, which from 
their shape derive such names ns pins 01 thimbles, watches, 
cock-spurs, triangles 01 stilts. 

5 . Any bird of the widely-distributed genus 
llimantopus , characterized byverylong slender legs 
and slender sharp bills, and inhabiting matshes ; a 
long-legged plover. Cf. Tilt sbf 9. 

[I’eih. short for stilt-plover or stilt-biid (see 6), or imitated 
fiom G .stehe short for tachstehe brook- 1 stilt ’, an alteia- 
tion of the OHG. name ma?%cniclza waier-'sltii ’.] 

1831 Montagu's Omith. Diet. (ed. Rennie) 496 Stilt {I li- 
nt aniopus mclanot>tcrus x Meyer). X838 Audubon Omith. 
IV. 247 Black-necked Stilt, llimantopus itigticollis. i8£x 

H. B. Tristram Gt. Sahaia iv. 62 The beautiful black- 
winged stilt, the tamest of wadeis. 4x873 Cassell's Nat. 
Hist. IV. 167 The Stilts have a sLiaight bill, but in other 
respects they aie not unlike the Avocets. 

G. at frith and Comb., as still-maker, -vaulting', 
sl ill- legged, -like adjs. ; stilt-bird, {a) = sense 5 ; 
(b) any long-legged wading biid, a giallatorial bird ; 
t stilt-bond, ?a band by which a still is fastened 
to the leg or foot; stilt-bug (l/.S.), any one of 
the long-legged plant-lice of the family Ihiytid® ; 
stilt-beelcd a., (of shoes) liigh-heelcd; stilt-man, 
a man who walks on stilts; stilt-petrel, a petrel 
of the genus Iregeita , having long legs (also still 
stormy petrel)', stilt-plover «=» sense 5; stilt 
prolegs, J£nt., the prolegs of a caterpillar when 
unusually long, so as to raise the body ; stilt sand- 
piper, a long-legged N. American species of sand- 
piper, Micropalama llimantopus ; stilt-shank m 
sense 5 ; stilt-walker, (a) a person who walks on 
stills (also transf.)] (i) = stilt-bird {b). 

1833-6 Owen in Todd’s Cyl. Anal. I. 287/2 The ‘Stilt- 
bird and other Waders. 1870 Gillmohe n. Piguiei 's Rep- 
tiles Birds 294 The Stilt Birds, .obtain their name fiom 
the excessive length of their legs, c 1473 Piet. Voc, in Wr.- 
Wulcker 773/14 Hoc subligar, a Stj'ltbonde. 189s Com- 
stock Man. Insects 143 Family Berytidaj. The ‘Stilt-bugs. 
1772 Nugent Hist. Fr. Gerund II. 437 On ‘Stilt-hceT’d 
shoes Mounted she Stmts. 1863 Bah s Nat. Amazon ix. 
(1864) 247 Flocks of ‘stilt-legged water-fowl. 1889 Ilard- 
wickc's Sci. -Gossip XXV. 1S9/2 The curious postures as- 
sumed by the animal [a species of rotifer] upon its long 
‘stilt-like toes. 1623 in T. P. Shawcross Hist. Dagenham 
(1004) 9 53 ‘Stilt-makers all, and tanners, shrill complain of 
thts disaster, For they will make each muddy lake for Essex 
Calves a pasture, 1898 IPestm. Gass. 27 Sept. 6/2 Stilt- 
makeis disavow the intelligence that they are full of orders. 
255a Huloct, ‘Stylt man or goer on a stilte, grallator. 
1386 Acts Privy Counc. N. S. XIV. 75 Providing.. of xij or 
. xvj Scatchemen or Stiltmen in the countie of Lincolne, to 
! be chosen of the best able and most experte men. 1890 
E. H. Barker Wayfaring in France 37 The stiltmen ob- 
served this little comedy with qniet wonder. . 1779 G. White 
Selborue, To Barrington 7 May, These birds aie of the 
plover family, and might with propriety be called the ‘siilt- 
plovers, 4x873 Cassells Nat, Hist. IV. 167 The Stilts, or 
Stilt plovers (// imnntopnue). 1826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol, 
IV. 354 ‘Stilt Prolegs. 187a Corns N-Amer. Birds 253 
Micropalama, ‘Stilt Sandpiper. 185a Macgiluvhay Brit. 
Birds IV. 310 llimantopus. ‘Stilt-shank. xS84CouEsiV. 
Amer. Birds (ed. 2) 782 Frcgetta , ‘Stilt StormyPelrels. x86x 
1 Mayhew Loud, Labour III. 151 Rope dancing and ‘stilt- 
vaulting. 1860-73 T. R. Jones Cassell's Bk. Birds IV. 1 
The ‘Stilt-wafkers ( Grallaiorcs ). 1889 F. H. Hekrick in 
Amer. Nat. Nov. 943 A growth of tropical bush, in which 
we notice the mangrove, the stilt-walker of the tropical 
swamp. 189X Daily Neovs 3 Apr. s/6 Sylvain Dornon, the 
stilt-walker, who is on a tour for a wager from Paris to 
Moscow. 

Stilt (stilt 1 ;, v. [f. Stilt jA] 

I . irans. To raise as on stilts ; to elevate artifi- 
cially (lit. or fig.). 

1 1649 J. H. Motion to ParU. 26 Some.. by the foresaid 
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STILTED. 

means stilt themseUes into some profession. 1802 Anna i 
Seward Lett f 181 1) VI. 29 Southey told a friend of mine . . , 
that It jwas the finest poetic work which had appeared these 
fifty years. Sb Johnson stilted up Blackmore 1825 Hone 
Every-day Bk 1 . 516 The Sole (U] adapted by the wotkman 
, .to stilt the foot. 1849 D.\tn. Cent it. (1850) 55 The atoll 
usually seems to stand as if stilted tip in a fatnomless sea. j 
1882 Flip, ha. Mo tit My XX. 389 In low water the boats | 
often tun aground on the sand-bars, and have to be stilted ! 
over them with timbers. *88+ Tennyson Becket 11. it, That 
would stilt up York to twice himself. 

fo. Arch. To raise (an arch, vault, or other 
structure) above the ordinary level by a ‘stilt’ or 
course of masonry beneath (see Stilt sb. 4 b). 

1835 R. Witt ts Arc/iit. Mid. Ages vii 76 The problem of 
vaulting an unequally sided rectangle, .had early presented 
itself to the Romans, who.. were led to the discovery.. of 
stilting the arches. 1845 Pa ley Gothic Mouldings 66 Deco- 
rated bases are often stilted, or raised above the floor,, .by 
graduated stages or tables. <11878 Sir G. Scott Ltd. 
Arckit. (1879) 11 - *63 The Roman builders solved the 
problem. -by wbat is called stilting the narrower arch s that 
ts, raising its springing till its crown becomes level with 
that of the wider arch. 

a. Book-binding. To bind (a booh) in projecting 
covers so as to make it uniform with a volume of a 
larger size. 

1824 Dibdin Lihr. Comp, 597 The third volume is often 
stilted, to make it dress with its companions. 1895 Book- 
seller’s Catalogue, In one voL, royal octavo (stilted to folio). 

2. To fit (a plough) with a ‘ stilt dial. 

<21883 F. Harder in Mod. Scott. PoetsX 1 . 34s Twice forty 
years. .Has passed ana’ sin' ‘Airchie Scott* First fixed thy 
ribs. .An' stiltit thee, an' turned thee oot A noble ploo ! 

3. inir. To walk on stilts j fig. (of a horse) ?to 
lift the legs high in walking or running, to prance. 

1785 Burns Epist. Daiie xi. My spavet Pegasus will 
limp. Till ance he’s fairly het; And then hell hilch, and 
stilt, and jump. An rtn an unco fit. 1861 W. W. Wfbb in 
Med. Times 29 June 680 '1 Our young Blondins do stilt 
over the artificial Niagaras we construct for them. 

Stilted (strlted), ppl. a. [f. Stilt sb. and v. 

+ -ED.] 

1. Furnished with or having stilts (in quot. 1615, 
crutches) j raised artificially as on stilts. 

2615 Brathwmt Loves Labyrinth 27 Decrepit age, stilted 
for want of strength. 174a Young Ml. Th . n. 3,5 Where 
dwarfs are often stilted, and betray A littleness of soul by 
worlds o'er-run, And nations laid in blood. 

b. (a) Supported on props or posts so as to be 
raised above the ground, (b) Arch, liaised above 
the general level by a course of masonry beneath, 
as an arch, vault, or other structure. 

1820 Blackw, Mag. VIII. 31 note. The appearance of these 
stilted licks, .gives a sort of peculiarity to the landscape. 
J835 R. WlLMS Arckit. Mid. Ages vii. 78 All the arches 
are pointed, except the central transverse rib.., which is 
semi-circular and stilted. 1883 Mas. Bishop Golden Cher- 
sonese 168 It is a genuine Malay house on stilts... This 
stilted house is the barrack of eleven Malay constables. 1893 
frul. R. Inst. Brit, Architects 14 Mar. 347 Corinthian 
capitals, supporting stilted pointed arches. 

O. Of animals, esp. birds: Having very long 
slender legs resembling stilts. 

1889-73 T. R. Joxks Cassells Bk. Birds II. 162 The 
Suited Fly-catchers ( AYiro/ai&r ) . .a group ofSouth American 
birds. *896 Lydekker Roy. 1 Vat. Hist. V. 134 The stilted 
lizards. 

2. fig. Of (or in reference to) language or stjle 
(or, rarely, manner or deportment): Artificially or 
affectedly lofty; unnaturally elevated; formally 
pompous. (The usual current sense.) 

i8*o Byron To Murray 28 Sept., You are taken in by 
that false, stilted, trashy style. 183a S. Warren Diary Late 
Physic. II. lit. 134 One might wither that fellow Yvith a word 
or two, the Stilted noodle! 1874 Green Short Hist. x. 
11878) 730 His [Pitt's] letters to his family.. are stilted and 
unnatural in tone. 1909 Rider Haggard Yellow God 55 
It caused him to cease Ins stilted talk. 

3. Of a plough : Having a stilt or stilts : in 
parasynthetic formations, as double-, single-stilted . 

1844 IV. H. Maxwell Scot. xvi. (1855) 149 A single-stilted 
plough. 1912 E. Beveridge North Hut x. 315 Double- 
stilted ploughs. 

Hence (in sense 2) StiTtedly adv.\ Bti-ltedneas. 
1828 Lytton Pelham lxvii. There is a stiffness and stilted- 
ness in the dialogue and descriptions perfectly ridiculous. 
cx886 Kipling Lucia 49 What the later generation is pleased 
to call the stiltedness of the old-time verse. 2893 G. Travers 
Mona Maclean III. 252 He began somewhat stiltediy. 
Stilter (strltai). [f. as prec, + -ER 1.] 

1. A person tvho walks on stilts. 

1845 D. Costello Tour Valley Meuse 171 An edict of the 
17th of December 1755 interdicted the Stflters from assem- 
bling in the market-place. 2898 Strand Mag. XV. 17 [Stilt- 
racwg in France) There were medals offered by various 
towns en route for the first stilter to arrive there. 

2. A long-legged wading bird, a grallatorial bird. 

1845 Krrro CycL Bibl, Lit. s v. Unclean Birds, All long- 

legged waders or stflters. 

t S tilth. Obs. In 3 stilfte. [f. Still a. + -th.] 
Stillness, quietness, tranquillity. 

a 2223 Ancr. R. 136 Hwat cioer god cumeS of jasse onliche 
sittemge, .. & of Jrfsse seli stilSe. 62230 Halt Meid. 41 Sim- 
plete of semblaunt & buhsumnesse & stilSe. 

Stiltlfied (sti’ltifaid), a. Not in dignified use. 
[f. Stilt sb. or v. + -(i)fy + -ed h] = Stilted 2. 

tSao BYRON To Murray 7 June, Mrs. Hemans is a poet., 
too sttiufied and apostrophic. 1830 Fraser's Mag. I. 242 
High-wrought romance and stiltified language. 1887 GCR. 
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Minora Carmina 249, I care not for tragedy’s stiltified 
ways. 

So StdTtify v. trans. = Stilt v. 1. 
i860 C. Rf-ade Cloister $ Hearth lxv. (1896) 201 Skinny 
d\\ ai fs . .cushioned and stiltified into great fat giants. 

Sti'ltiness. [f. SriLTV + -NESS.] The quality 
of being * stilty ’. 

1826 sporting Mag, XVIII. 382 Many [horses], owing to 
the severity of their training on hard gtound, shewed stiltt- 
ness in their action. 

Stilting 1 (strllig). [f. Stilt sb. or v. +• -Ufa 1 J 

1. The action or sport of walking on stilts. 

1809 Spotting Mag. XXXIII. 316 Stilting may possibly 
become as fashionable in these, as tilting iormerly was in 
better times. 2906 J. P.wfrson lYamphiay vl 163 It was 
not uncommon for an expert at stilting to carry a passenger 
across the water. 

2. Arch. The placing of a * stilt ’ (Stilt sb. 4 b) 
beneath an arch, etc. so as to raise it ; concr. - 
Stilt sb. 4 b. 

1833 R. Willis Archit. Mid. Ages vii. 74 Both the larger 
and smaller vaults are raised above the entablature by stilt- 
ing. 2869 Tozer High!. Turkey II. 77 The stilting above 
one of the pillars. . is wholly out of the perpendicular. 

Stiltish (stHtiJ), a. rare. [f. Stilt sb. + -ishL] 
Charactetized by stiltedness. Hence StiTtishness. 

2824 Medyvin Conversat. Ld, Byron 1. 194 He looked the 
Roman so well, that even 1 Cato ’, cold and stiltish as it is, 
had a run. 2824 Examiner 694/2 His general deportment, 
with the exception of a little occasional stiltishness, is cor- 
respondent. 

Stilton (strlt’n). [Name of a village in Hun- 
tingdonshire,. on the Great North Road from 
London : see below.] Stilton cheese : a rich quality 
of cheese made at various places in Leicestershire ; 
so called from having been originally largely sold 
to travellers at a coaching inn at Stilton. 

1736 Bailey Househ. Diet. s ; v. Cheese , Stilton Cheese. 
Take two Gallons of morning milk [ete.J. 2813 Byron Let. 
3 Oct., Pray accept a Stilton cheese from me. 2904 Century 
Mag. Feb. 534/2, I’ll.. show you brass that is biass, all 
green in the creases, like Stilton cheese, 

b. ellipt. as sb. = Stilton cheese. Also fig. 

2833 Dickens Sk. Boz, Parl.Sk., Mark the air with which 
he gloats over that Stilton. 1867 Lowell Study JViud., 
Gt. Publ. Character (18711 70 We prefer a full, old-fashioned 
meal, Yvith its side-dishes of spicy gossip, and its Inst relish, 
the Stilton of scandal, so it be not too high. 19x3 Times 
9 Aug. 19/6 Cheese,, .finest Cheshire and cheddat, 72s. to 
74s. Stiltons, xod. to is. per lb. 
slang. 2839 Hotten's Slang Did. 102 * That's the stilton ’, 
or ‘it is not the stilton’, i e. that is quite the thing, or that 
is not quite the things— polite rendering of ‘ that is not the 
cheese. 

Stilty (sfrlti) , a. [f. Stilt sb. + -y.] 

1. Resembling stilts; esp. in Racing slang, said of 
a horse’s legs when long and stiff in action. 

2826 [implied in Stiltiness], 1828 Edin. Rev. XLVII. 
433 The solemn and stilty tread of fhe Athenian buskin. 
1863 Sporting Mag. Sept. 230 The odds on him were speedily 
reduced, .for he turned out to be one of the stilty sort, with 
a pair of awful fore-legs. 

2. fig. = Stiltish a. 

2846 Worcester (cites Q. Rev.). 1873 Wagner tr. Teufi 
jeis Hist. Rom. Lit. II. isg His stilty tone and artificial 
conciseness. i88g Groton Memory's Hnrkback 317 Mac- 
ready.. I once accidentally met.. at dinner... I remember 
. . my impression of him as stilty. 

Stilus : variant of Stylus. 

Stim, slang abbrev. of Stimulant sb. 

2882 Society 11 Nov. 22/2 Stop. .the ‘nips,’ the ’stiins,’ 
the ’sherries and Angostuias.’ 
t Stime, v, Obs., var. Steem vA, to estimate. 

. *535 j“ Ebb Orig. Lett. Ser. n. II, 71 Mr. Pole is continual 
in Yvntingofhis work... By al the next monith I stime that 
hts labor shal take end. 1343 St. Papers Hen. VIII, IX. 
537 If « stimid that the Turke shold be of retome in Con- 
stantinople. 

Stime (Sc. and north .') : see Styme. 

Stimie, variant of Stymie (Golf). 

Stimmer (sti'msi), v, ? Obs. rare. In 7 stym- 
mer. [Of obscure origin ; app. phonetically 
symbolic : cf. skimmer, fiimmer .] inir. To move 
about irregularly. 

1616 Surflet & Markham Country Farm ni. li, 426 So 
soone as you perceiue the smoake to stymmer or runne 
about the edges of the panne. 1808 jAMiEbON, To Stimmer, 
togo about in a confused manner. 

Stimpart (sti*mpart). Sc. Also -ard. [? Con- 
tracted from saxteent (sixteenth) part (sc. of a 
firlot). Cf. Forpit.] a. A measure of capacity, the 
fourth part of a peck : = Forpit, Ltppy. (In- 
accurately glossed by Burns as ‘ the eighth part of 
a Winchester bushel’.) b. transf. The fourth 
part of a ‘rig’ or ridge of land (yielding a quarter 
of a peck of flax seed). 

1786 Burns To Auld Mare xvii, A heapet stimpart, I’ll 
reserve ane Laid by for you. 1896 J. Lamb Ann. IV. Kil- 
bride tx. 227 1 he flax grown was only in small patches for 
family use, often a mere headrig yielding two or three 
sUmpards. 19°^ bcott. Rev, 22 Nov, 571/1 The usual order 
to the grocer . . was for a stimpart of oatmeal. 

Stimulable (stiuiiwlab’li, a. ran. [as if ad. 
I— *slitnttldbilis, f. stiimtldre : see Stimulate v. 
and -able.] Capable of being stimulated. 

1803 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XIV. 488 The organ 
of idealisation is alike stimulable by each specific class of 
sensations, whereas the organ of sense is only irritable to 
its appropnate stimulus. 


STIMULATE. 

Stimulance (bli mi/flans). rare- 1 . [Formed 
as next : see -ance.] Stimulating quality. 

1856 Simpson Covenanters 0/ South 277 So powerful was 
the stimulance of his avarice. 

Stimulancy (stnnwlanbi). Now rare. [f. 
Stimulant a : see -ancy.] Stimulating quality. 

1700 W. Taylor in Robberds’ Mem. L 3x1 Hexameters., 
me less favourable to .the highest stimulancy of style, than 
blank verse. 2824 Blackw. Mag. XVI. 3 J?he nairow- 
minded bigotry winch sets up either Madeua or Sheiry at 
the expen-e of the othei’s ancestral stimulancy. 2823 CoLi- 
KIDGK Aids Ecfi. Addr. to Rdr, Let then its comparative 
merits and dements, m respect of style and stimulancy, 
possess a pioporttonal weight 2831 T. X. Lynch Lett. Scat, 
tered (1872) 175 Recollections and vit have had especial 
charm and stimulancy. 

Stimulant (strmiz/lant), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
stimulantcm, pr. pple. oi stimuldre-. see Stimulate 
v. Cf. F. stimulant (iSth c. in Hatz.-Darm.), Sp. 
estimulante, It. stimolante .] 

A. adj. Having the piopeily of stimulating. 

1 . = Stimulating i. Now rare. 

1803 Southey in Ann. Rev. 1 . 18 I he adventurers had so 
much of what was stimulant as well as true to relate. 2837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. iv. vi, This is the celebrated ‘ Law 
of the Forty Sous ’ ; fiercely stimulant to Sansculottisni. 
2875 Lowell Wo> dsw. Wiit. 1890 IV. 354 Religious canticles 
stimulant of zeal. 

2. Phys. and Med. 

a. Exciting an organ, or the organism, to in- 
creased activity ; quickening some vital function 
or process. Now moie commonly expressed by 
Stimulating (sense 2). 

1772 W. Falconer Ess. Bath Waters I. 399 Wheie the 
effects of the water, particularly the stimulant and astrin- 
gent, are desired in their full extent. Ibid., Yet their stimu- 
lant qualities may prove too violent a shock for a tender 
frame to endure. 1788 J. Brown tr. Elcvi. Pled. 1 . 13 note, 
Those who have been accustomed to more stimulant meals. 
1836-41 Bkakde Chem. (ed. 5) 428 Ammonia is very pungent 
and acrid,.. but when diluted by mixture with common an, 
agreeably stimulant. 1839 Hallam Hist. Lit.il. vii. § 44. 
11 . 316 We are now so accustomed to a more stimulant diet 
in fiction, that few would read it through with pleasure. 
1861 Bentley Man. Bot. 562 Aromatic, Carminative, Stimu- 
lant, and Tonic Umbelliferse. 

b. spec. Applied to alcoholic drinks, rare. (Cf. 
B. 2 b.) 

1872 J. G. Murphy Comm. Lev. x. 8-11 Abstinence from 
stimulant drinks. 

c. Acting as a stimulus (see Stimulus 3) ; ex- 
citing the functional activity of an oigan. (Cf. B. 

2 c ) rare. + 

2783 Cullen Inslit. Med. 1. (ed. 3) 66 Whatever can excite 
the contraction of muscular fibres is called a Stimulus ; and 
in geneial, the means of exciting contraction are called 
Stimulant Powers. 1788 J. Brown tr. Elem Pled. I. 6 The 
same exciting powers.. ought to be denominated stimulant, 
or stimuli. 

B. sb. Something that stimulates. 

1. Something that 1 oases or incites to action ; an 
incentive, a stimulus. Now rare exc. with some 
figurative notion of sense 3. 

1794 R. J. Sulivan View Nat. I. 30 A powerful stimulant 
to others, to employ their invention and ability. 1847 G. 
Harris Life Hardwicke I. 334 The pecuniaiy remunera- 
tion in every office of this kind is the direct ana immediate 
stimulant to exertion and enterprise. 2833 Macaulay His t. 
AVi£,xiii. III.283 Even now the stimulants which he applied 
to his torpid and feeble paity produced some faint symptoms 
of returning animation. 2873 Hameoton Intelt. Life it. i. 
44 The three intellectual pursuits— literature, science, and 
the fine arts — are all of them strong stimulants. 

2. Phys. and Med. Something that temporarily 
quickens some vital process, or the function ot 
some oigan ; a stimulant agent. 

1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Stimulants produce Pain, Heat, 
Redness. 177a W. Falconer Ess. Bath II at as I. 338 The 
Bath Waters are in general indicated as stimulants, m cases 
of languid motion. 2813 J. Smith Panorama Sci. $ Art 
II- 268 In disorders of an inflammatory nature, electricity, 
as it is a stimulant, should not be resorted to. 1832 J. 
Davies Mat. Med. 134 Diffusible or general stimulants... 
Such.. stimulating remedies as do not appear to act.. on a 
particular organ, but the exciting action of which is equally - 
felt throughout the whole economy. 1832 Brewster Nat. 
Magic xiiL_ 347 The operation of this lemarkable stimulant 
[nitrous oxide]. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 148 Pepper 
is a warm carimnative stimulant. 1873 H. C. Wood Thei ap. 
(1879) 2^4 Cardiac stimulants.. increase the..foice of the 
circulation. 1882 Edison in A. A. Reade Study % Stimu- 
lants (1883) 45 When so engaged I almost invariably chew 
tobacco as a stimulant 188a A J. Ellis Ibid. 46, 1 never 
took tobacco in any shape or form. For twenty-five yeai s I 
have taken no sort of stimulant, not even tea or coffee. 1883 
Dr. Ranney in Harper's Mag. Mar. 641/2 The abuse of 
stimulants, in the form of alcohol, tobacco, tea, and coffee. 

b. spec. Applied to jtlcoholic drinks. (The most 
usual current sense.) 

2865 Livingstone Zambesi xxi. 427 The. .craving for 
stimulants. 1899 A. C. Benson Life Abp. Benson 1 . i. 10 
In one of hts many serious illnesses he refused all stimulants. 

c. Something that excites an organ to its func- 
tional activity. (Cf. A. 2 b.) rate. 

x88o HqxLEY Crayfish in. ti6 Sonorous vibiations..act 
as the stimulants of a special nerve. 

Hence Sti’smilantly adv . 

. 2824 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXXV. 161 Such say- 
expressed, are easily lememljered. 

Stimulate (strmiwlod), V. [f. L. Siinmldt-, 
ppl- stem of stimulare, f. stimulus : see Stimulus. 



STIMULATING. 

Cf. F. stimuler (14th. c.), Sp., Pg. estimular , It. 
stimolare , .] 

1 1 . trans. To prick, sting, afflict. Obs. rare— 1 , 
a 1548 Hall Chr on., Hen. VII, 57 Kyng Henry.. euer 
punched, stimulated and pucked with the scrupulous stynges 
of domesticall sedicion. 

2 . To rouse to action or exertion as by pricking 
or goading ; to spur on ; to incite (a person) to do 
something; to impart additional energy to (an 
activity, a process). 

1619 Hutton Follie's Anal. etc. D6, My,.distempeid 
thoughts, Do stimulate pioud Silla's Ire, <1*700 Evelyn 
Dia>y 27 Feb. 16.14-5, The 3 races of the Bat bane hotses, 
that tun. .without rideis, onely having spurrs so placed on 
their backs, ..as by their motion to stimulate them. *759 
Hume Hist. Eng., Hen. VIII, iii. I. 147 Healing of the 
pope’s captivity, they were farther stimulated to undertake 
the war with vigour for the restoring his liberty. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt . Nat. (1834) II. 326 The pricks of conscience 
will not so much afflict and torment us, as stimulate our 
resolution and excite our diligence. 1817 Jas, Mu l Brit. 
India v. ix. II. 694 They.. stimulated and unpoi tuned him, 
to bring forwai d a scheme of improvement. 183a H r. Mar* 
tineau Hill Valley v. 77 To stimulate production by use- 
ful. .labour. 1836 Dickens Sk. llos, Black Veil, To. .stimu- 
late him to fresh exertion-* 184a Lever J. Hinton xviii, 
You have stimulated my curiosity. 1863 Geo. Eliot Rornola 
11. xxii, They, .stimulated Lhcir piisoners to beg. 

absol. 1789 J. Moore Zchtco lxviii. (1797) II. 188 Con- 
temptuous language may stimulate to. .revenge. 1815 Jane 
Austen Emma v, Wheie Miss Taylor failed to stimulate, 

. .Harriet Smith will do nothing. 

3 . Phys. To act as a stimulus to (see Stimulus 
1, 3). a. To excite (an organ) to increased activity, 
to quicken the action or function of. Also with the 
action or function as obj. 

1707 Floyer Physic. Pulse- Watch 201 In general we use 
Medicines of the same Taste, as the secreted Humours, to 
stimulate their Excretion. 1798 R, Jackson Hist. 4 Cure 
Fei>er 260 Wine, brandy and opium stimulate the system to 
increased action. X809 A led. Jrnl. XXI. 103 Oxygen stimu- 
lates the pulmonic vessels, and.. makes them propel their 
contents. 1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Aled. m. 119, I 
frequently prescribe small doses of hydrargyrum cum crel.1, 
with the view of gently stimulating the liver. 
absol. 1 65a J. Dkgravere Thesaurus Rcmediorum (ed. 2) 
16 Signes indicating Pui gation. . . A looseness or flux of 
humors stimulating to expulsion. 173a Ahbu niNor Rules of 
Diet in Aliments, etc. 261 Things winch stimulate in the ex- 
treme Degree, excite pain. 184a Abdy Water Cure 73 With 
'bandages, put on tight to stimulate, upon the whole limb. 

b. To excite (a tissue or structure) to its specific 
activity. 

1878 Roy in Jrnl, Physiol. I. 475 When the muscle was 
stimulated directly by the induced current. 

4 . To administer stimulants to. 

. x 9°5. Brit. Med. Jrnl. No. 23x7. 1x39 No one familiar with 
infectious diseases would systematically stimulate all cases. 

b. inlr. for rejl. To indulge in (alcoholic) stimu- 
lants, Now only colloq. (? U.Sl) Also in passive, 
Tp be affected by alcoholic drinks. 

1800 A led. Jrnl III. 30 Men of strong constitutions began 
to stimulate in excess very early in life. 1839 Marryat 
Diary Amer. Ser. 1. II, 224 [Examples of American lan- 
guage.] He stimulates too much. x88z O'Donovan Merv 
Oasis I. 449 A servant bi ought in a silver tray, upon which 
were large glasses of., arrack... We were all slightly stimu- 
lated before a move was made towards the dinner table. 
1898 Talmage Serin, in Chr. Herald (N.Y.) 30 Mar. 268/4 
Now he must brace himself up. Now he stimulates. 

' Hence Strmulatsd fipl. a. 

1887 Burdon-Sandcrson, etc. Transl. For. Biol. Mem. I. 
235 The tract of nerve lying between the stimulating elec- 
tiodes I call the stimulated region. Ibid. 273 Electrical 
phenomena in stimulated nerves. 1900 W. S. Hall Text- 
bh. Physiol. 33 The action of stimuli is . . transient, i.e. the 
stimulated organism leturns. .to its former state of rest. 

Stimulating (sthniz?k<tiq),_^V. a. [f. Stimu- 
late v. + -ing 2 .] That stimulates. 

1 . Rousing to action or exertion ; ' spurring or 
urging on ; inciting ; spec, inciting to mental acti- 
vity. 

a 173a Gay Fables II. xv. 87 Urg’d by the stimulating goad, 

I [the ox] drag the cumbrous waggon’s load. x8z8'P. Cun- 
ningham N. S. Wales (ed. 3) II. 132 Urged on by the stimu- 
lating excitement afforded by publicity. 1873 R. W. Church 
Influences Chr. Nat. Char act. _ii. 87 The sentences of 
Seneca are stimulating to the intellect. 1908 J. Wells 
Stewart of Lovedale iv. 29 Admirable and stimulating as 
he was as a preacher, Mr. Stewart was even more stimulat- 
ing as a teacher. 

2 . Phys. and Med. — Stimulant A. 2 a, c. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. xix. 694/2 Aphrodisiacks 
areeitheri. strengthners..Or 2. Stimulating. 173* Amiurn- 
not Rules of Diet in Aliments, etc. 255 Salts which make it 
pungent and stimulating. 1793 T. Beddoes Calculus, etc. 
198 The .stimulating quality of light upon plants^ 1836 A. 
Combe Physiol. Digestion 270 Quantities of stimulating 
animal food. 184a Loudon Suburban Hort. 57 Sea- weed 
is 'Still more readily decomposed . .and hence this manure is 
stimulating as well as enriching. 1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 
V. 284 A stimulating liniment containing turpentine and 
iodine. 

b. spec. = Stimulant A. 2 c. Now rare. 

1840 Macaulay Ess., Clive f 37 Stimulating drugs were 
employed to aid the effect of religious seal, and the be- 
siegers, drunk with enthusiasm, drunk with bang, rushed 
furiously to the attack. 187a J. G. Murphy Comm. Lev. x. 
10, 11 Abstinence.. from, stimulating drinks. 

Stimulation (stimuli^ ’Jon), [ad. L. stimnla- 
fidnem , n. of action f. stimulare to Stimulate. Cf. 
F . "stimulation (14— 15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), Sp. 
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estimulacion , Pg. esiin/ulactlo, It. stimolazione.] 
The action of stimulating or condition of being 
stimulated. 

1 . A pricking, goading, or spun ing on to action ; 
incitement ; f pricking or compunction of con- 
science (obs.). 

1526 I’i/gr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 263 Y® stinuilaryons 
of the fles&he. 1640 Ln, Diguy .\p. in Ru.sht v. Jltsl.CoU. 
tit. (1692) 1. 171 The Danger, when either tine, or pretended 
Stimulation of Conscience hath once given a multitude 
Agitation._ 1731 Johnson Rambler No. 145 75 That in- 
dustiy which the stimulations of necessity .enforce. x85o 
Mill Repr, Govt. (1865) 27/2 To supply leasons to his un- 
demanding, and stimulation to his_ feeling 1873 K. H. 
Clarke Sex in Educ. 106 The same girls are apt to be quick, 
..and need not stimulation, but repression. 

2 . PJiys. and Pled. The action of a stimulus, a. 
Excitation to increased activity, quickening of some 
vital function or process (cf. Stimulus i). In 
quot. 1733 loosely, stimulating property (cf. Stimu- 
lus 1 b). b. Excitation of an organ or tissue to 
its specific activity (cf. Stimulus 3). 

1733 Ciieynk Eng. Malady 11. vii. § 2 (1734) 186 The Bile, 
by its natural Acnmony and Stimulation [etc.). 1799 Med. 
Jrnl. II. 217 The vaccine poison.. produces inflammation, 
a little tumour, and sometimes pustule, which are not the 
effects of the specific stimulation of the matter. 1834 J, 
Forbes Lacunae's Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 373 The stimulation 
communicated to or subtracted from the iirain by the light. 
1843 R- 1 . Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xv. 183 We should resoi t 
to stimulation by wine. 1879 Carpenter A lent. Phys. App. 
719 Muscles, .can be thiown into contraction by stimulation 
of these lower centres. 1900 W. S. Hall Text-bk. Physiol. 
52 A muscle-cell lesponds to all stimuli by contracting, a 
gland-cell by sccieting, while the stimulation of the optic 
nerve can only |>ioduce the sensation of light. 

Stimulative (strmi/HAiv), a. and sb. [f. L. 
stimulare : see Stimulate v. and -ative.] 

A. adj. Having the property of stimulating ; of 
a stimulating nature or character. Const, of, to. 

1791 Newte Tour Eng. 4- Scot. 200 This would be like 
spreading the stimulative power of manure over large tracts 
of waste land. xSaS Hon. Smuh Tin Trump. (1876)217 
More stimulative of theiisible faculties. 1834 Mii.man I.at. 
Chr. 111. n. I. 271 Ulphilas . . left out the Books of Kings, as 
too congenial and too stimulative to their warlike pro- 
pensities. 1906 E. A. Abbott Si/anus xvi. 143 This belief I 
found also stimulative to well-doing. 

B. sb. Something having a stimulating quality ; 
a motive inciting to action ; a stimulus, incentive. 
Now rare or Obs. (Common c 1 750-1800.) 

1747 Richardson Clarissa (18x1) I. xxxi. 225 There are 
so many stimulative* to such a spirit as mine in this affair, 
besides love. 1790 Bystander 297 Otherwise there could be 
no stimulative to industry, no encouiagement to invention. 

fh. * Stimulant B. 2. Obs. rare- 1 . 

x8o8 Ann. Reg., Charact. 68 Coffee is not a favourite 
drink with the Spaniaids; he needs no stimulative. 

Stimulator (Strmirfluitai). Also 7 -er. [a. L. 
stimulator , f. stimulare : see Stimulate v. cf. F. 
stimulateur , Sp., Pg. cstiumlador , It. stimolatore.'] 

1 . gen. Ope who or something which stimulates. 

1614 Jackson Creed 111. 208 marg., See the stimulator. 

X684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. xix. 694/2 Cantharides are 
the strongest amongst these stimulates. 17x7 L. How ell 
Desiderius 53 The Indulgence of the Body being too often 
the great Stimulator of the Soul to vile Practices. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 349 The appetites are the great 
stimulators of action. 1831 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XI 1. u. 337 
This great stimulator of a vegetable soil. 1890 Ch. Times 
3 Jan. g/i A practical administrator and stimulator of work 
in his great diocese. 

2 . spec. In the psychological laboratory, an in- 
strument for communicating a stimulus. 

1903 E.B. TTtchener E.\per. Psyclud. II,i. 153 For simple 
reactions to noise we may use the. .Sound stimulator. Ibid. 
137 Pressure stimulators (aieal) for break and make. Ibid. 
163 Make and bieak stimulators for taste. 

B. US. One addicted to the use of stimulants. 
X89X Cycl. Temp, fy Trohib. 621/1 The stimulator then 
resorts to his old remedy. 

Stimulatory (sti-mitfl/cori), a. anti sb. rare. 
[f. L. stimulare : see Stimulate v. and -ory. Cf. 
It. stimolatorio.] a. adj. = Stimulative a. b . sb. 
= Stimulant sb. 2. 

X758 Hetald No. 27. II. 187 That policy which contrives 

§ ratification . so stimulatory of a military spirit. x8xa J. 

myth Tract. Customs (1821) 32 The powdered root of this 
plant is used as a stimulatory. 

Stimnlatress. rarer 0 , [f. Stimulator + 
-ESS.] A female stimulator ; a woman (or some- 
thing personified as female) that stimulates. 

1846 Worcester, Stimnlatress [citing Sumner). 1830 
Ogilvib, Stimulator, Stimnlatress, one who stimulates. 

II Stimula trix, Obs. rare. [L., f. stimulare : 

see Stimulate v. and -tbix.] = prec. 

x6xx Cotgr., Stimulatrice , a sfimulatrix, an instigatrix. 
1796 Burney Mem. Metastasio III. 6 The violent efforts 
to which this troublesome stimulatrix has obliged us to have 
recourse. 

t stimnle. Obs. rarer 1 . [Anglicized form of 
Stimulus. Cf. F. stimnle = Stimulus 4.] A goad. 

1383 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 1. Gvij b, Doth not y® Lord. . 
as it were with a stimule, or prick by his mandat, .stirre 
them vp to the same. 

Stimulose (sti'miaSlous), a. Nat. Hist. [ad. 
mod.L. stimulSsus f. Stimulus : see -ose. Cf. F. 
stimuleux in the same sense. 


STIMULUS. 

Late L. had si i mu locus in the sense 1 stimulative ’.] 

Covered with stings or stinging haiis. 

:866 Trees. Bot. 1100/2. 

Stimulus (strmitfiife). PI. stimuli (sti*mirf- 
lai). [Oitginally a mod.L. use (in medical books) 
of L. stimulus goad, of doubtful origin ; peih. i. 
root *sii- in stilus : see Stylus. 

Cf. F. stimulus (Phys.), stimule (Bot.) ; Sp., Pg. estimnlo, 
It, stimulo, stimoto (and popular forms in dialects, c.g. 
Milanese stombol, Veionese stombio , Sardinian strumbula), 
Rumanian stratum. 

The following quot. e\empltfies the mod.L. medical use: 
a 16x4 Plailrus Observ. in It otninis Affectibus 1. (1641) 
233 In Impotentia [etc.] Ad siimuhim addendum, primum 
exterioribus illud tentare volui, jnbens peiinari regionem.. 
cahde inungeie oleo nucuni in quo Formica & Cantliarides 
decoctai fuerint.] 

1 . Phys. Something tfiat acts as a 'goad' or 
‘ spur ’ to a languid bodily organ ; an agency or 
influence that stimulates, increases, or quickens 
organic activity. 

1684 tr, Bonet's Mere. Compit. xix. 694/2 The Indian 
Chocolad . . both increases Seed and adds a stimulus. 
173a Arbuthnot Rules of Diet in Aliments, etc. 276 By 
weakening the force of any Stimulus. 1750 J. Thkohai » 
App. Medulla Aled. Univ. 55 In all Cases where the Nenes 
want a Stimulus to help them to peiforin their destined 
Offices. x8ax Scoit Keuiliu. xx, One of those unfoitunatc 
persons, who, being once stirred with the vinous stimulus, 
ao not fall asleep like othei di unkards, but [etc.]. X843 K. J. 
Guwfs Syst. Clin. Mid. x. X15 An attack of pneumonia, 
coming on in fevei, fiequently acts as a stimulus to the 
economy. 1873 Jowft i Plato (ed. 2) V. 68 The physician . . 
would tell us that you cannot 1 cstoi e strength by a stimulus. 

b. Stimulating propeity, action, or effect ; stimu- 
lation or quickening of organic activity. 

1684 lr, Bonet's Mere. Compit. xix. 695/1 That,. such 
Medicines be made use of as conifoi t the vital faculty, anil 
yet have a gentle Stimulus withal. xy<B E. Wrichit in 
Thil. Trans. L. 398 This salt is not only astringent, ami 
consequently astrengthener, but at the same time acts with a 
gentle stimulus. 1785 Pally Moral Philos. iv. ii. (i8i8) II. 
j 3 As the liquor loses ns stimulus, the dose must beinct eased. 
1841 A. Combe Physiol. Digestion (ed. 3) 292 'lliey aie less 
stimulating., .Indeed, fiom this vuy want of stimulus, they 
are apt to disagiee with weak stomachs, unless seasoned. 
1847 W. C. L. Martin 61.1-178/2 Common-salt as an apetiutit 
often acts well, perhaps fiom the stimulus it giveS' to the 
stomach. x86x Fi.oti. Nigiiiingai.k Nursing 73 It is not a 
sleeping dose he wants, but food or stimulus. 

2 . gen. An agency or influence that stimulates 
to action or (const, to) that quickens an activilycr 
process. 

1793 Brit. Critic II. 362 We should expect ctcn the volun- 
tary productions of the pen, without this violent stimulus, 
to be sufficient to suppoi t the honour of the society. 1803 
Windham tip. (1812) II. 154 Measures so chosen.., as tu 
become a powerful stimulus to recruiting. 1830 Miss Mn- 
roRD Village Ser iv. 80 note, A person of gi eat. .talent, who, 
..if she were prompted by cither of those two powerful 
stimuli, want of money or want of admiration, to take due 
pains — would.. become a clever write!. 1833 Hi. M_ab- 
•mnhad Loom 4 Lugger 1, i. X2 There is no stimulus to im- 
provement like fair competition. 1834 Marryat T. hi tuple 
xv, The sliip..ieminded me of a goaded and fiery lioise, 
mad with the stimulus applied. 1863 Fawciit Pol. licon. 
1. v. (1876) 63 Gold may have been the primary stimuhiS'Of 
Australia’s jirosperity. 1873 Si'iiNt i:u Study Sot iol._ viii. 
194 The needs of defence and attack were the chief stimuli 
to the cultivation of arts. 

b. A quickening impulse; also, in generalized 
sense, quickening influence, stimulation. 

1794 Brit , Critic III. 318 Those young Academicans. .will 
1 eceive from the perusal of his book a powerful stimulus to 
their ambition. 1833 Hr. Mariinuau Vandetpitt 4 S.y i. 
99 The turn of exchange had given such a stimulus to im- 
portation. 1849 C. Bronte Shit ley i, Do you expect passion, 
and stimulus, and melodrama? 1856 Kane A n tic E.\ pi. II. 
xviii. i8n Their health improved under the stimulus of a new 
mode of life. X865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit Joubert (187s) 
319 They become., a source of stimulus and progress for all 
of us. xgxx T. B. Kilpatrick N. T. Evangelism iii. 76 
These questions will come to him with rebuke and stimulus. 

3 . Phys. Something that excites an organ or 
tissue to a specific activity or function ; a material 
agency that produces a reaction in an oiganism. 

Developed from the older physiological sense x. 

1793 T. Beddoes Calculus, etc. 191 Those stimuli which., 
act continually more or less upon the irritable fibre, are, heat, 
light, nouriihment, air, the circulation of the blood, the 
stimulus of generation, and the nervous stimuli. _ 1837 P. 
Keith Bot. Lex. 224 Life is that energy, or attnl me, of 
organized structures which renders them' capable of receiving 
and of obeying tbe impulse of stimuli. 1848 Carpenter 
Anlm. Phys. 19 Muscles.. are composed of a tissue which 
has the power of contracting suddenly and foicibly, when 
peculiar stimuli are applied to it. 1880 C, & F. Darwin 
Movtm. PL 4 The ttp is sensitive to sarious stimuli, 
especially to very slight pressure. 1900 W. S. Hall Text- 
bk. Physiol. 32 Stimuli classified. The following forms of 
energy act as stimuli for most cells : (i) Heat, (ii) Light, 
(iii) Electricity, (iv) Mechanical Stimuli, (v) Chemical 
Stimuli. 

transf. x85x Mill Dissert, fy Discuss., Enfranch. U omen 
(1859) II, 438 What makes intelligent beings is tbe power of 
thought; the stimuli which call forth that power are the 
interest and dignity of thought itself. 

b. Influence or effect in calling forth some 
specific reaction of a tissue ; irritation of a nerve 
or ®ther sensitive structure! 

1785 Cullen Instil. Med. 1. (ed. 3) 73 The force of con- 
traction, or the vigour of muscular fibres, will be always as 
the force of stimulus, and the vigour of the animal, nervous, 
and inherent powers takeu together. 1837 P. Keith Bot. 



STIMY, 


STING. 


Lex. 327 Rett, which they thus obtain after having been ex- 
posed throughout the day to the stimulus of light. 1841 
Penny Cy cl. XXI. 181/2 The infusion of tolxicco, and hydro- 1 
cyanic acid, appear to destroy completed the sensibility- of 
the heart, so that it no longer responds to thestimulus of the 
blood. 187a Huxley Physiol, viii. 1S7 The great majority 
. . of the movements of the body, . are the effect of an influence 
(technically termed a stimulus or irritation) applied.. to the 
ends of afferent nerves. 1882 Gask ell in JrtU. I'Aysiol. IV. 

67 Since then the ventricle does not contract after the auricle 
because separate stimuli pass from the sinus to the ventricle 
alongnerve fiores, but does contract (etc.]. 1900, W. S. Hai.l 
Text-bk. Phis n.'.ysThe follow ing laws of electrical response 
may be formulated : Law I. The make stimulus is kathodic; 
the break stimulus is anodic. 

4 . Nat. Hist. A sting, a stinging hair. 7 are 
(? only as Latin). 

1760 J. Lfe Tut) Oil. ii(i/.m.\viii. (1765) 213 Stimuli , Stings, 
keep off naked Animals by their venomous Puuctures. 1^64 
Berkenhout Claris AngL Hot., 'Stimuli, stings : a speejes 
of growing upon sime plants for their defence.. . Lin- 
naeus divides the stimuli into fuugMtes and u> elites. 1796 
Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) I. 3j Stimuli, stings. x866 
Treas. But. 1100/2. 1909 Century Did . Suppl., Stimulus. 

6 . In entoue., a stinging-hair. 

Stimy, variant of Stymie (Golf). 

Stinch^e, obs. forms of Stanch v., Stench. 
Stiack(e, obs. ff. Stink sb. and v. 
f Stine. Obs. rare ? Support. 
cxqto Liber Cocorum (1862)34 Take floure and rcre J>o 
cofyns fyne, Wele stondand vvitliouten stine. 

Stine, variant of Sty.yn .Hal. 

Sting (stig\ sbA Sc. and north. Forms : 

1 stseng, (-neg), 1, 4 steng, (1 -neg, -ngc, -no, 
-gn); 5 steyng, 5-6 stein g ; i, 5-6 styng, 5- 
sting. [OE. styig masc. : see Stang j/'. 1 ] 

L A pole,- staff. 

^725 Corfu* Gloss. (Hessels) C 430 Claita, steng [E final 
stegn, Erfurt static;], a 900 O. E. Mat tyrot. 8 Aug. 142 pa 
hefc se dema hi nacode gebindan to anuni stenge ond hi 
bmrnan mid fyre. c 1375 Sc. Leg.' Saints xxxvi. {John 
Baptist) 830 His hanne..studstrekit pare ahyldrysteng as 
it ware. 1508 Dunbar Poems vi. 100 Et duos rusticos de 
rure Berand a barell on a. styng. 1513 Douglas sEueis m. 
i\. 87 With ane scharpit and brint sting of tre, Out did 
we boir and pylce his mekle E. 1571 l Pills 4- lav. N. C. 
(Surtees) I. 361. ij styngs for ye vvayue x*. 1580 Stuffing 
List of Dundee in D. Itmderbm tie's Com ft. Bk. etc. 
(S.H.S.) 198 Sex thousand steingis. 1643 Orkney Witch 
Trial in Abbots/. Club .1 Iiscell. I. X77 If it war the dead 
manis sting which trublithim, it wold cuir and heale him. 
1703 in W. Maitland Hist. Ediit. (1753) 329 Twentie four 
Sayes, and tlirettie sex Stings with Knags, whereof sex 
standing full of Water, and the Stings hanging by them, 
[etc.]. 1724 mCratnoml Ann. Banff l 1893) II. erg For a 
sting to drive the oxen, is. Sc. 

1 ). A pole or staff or club used as a weapon, ; 
the shaft of a pike or spear. Often staff and sting. 

a 900 O. E. Mariyrol. 20 Jan. 27 pa het he hine mid sten- 
gum pyrscan. £950 L indisfJSosf. Matt. xxvi. 47 Fustibits, 
stenegum [5973 Rushw. staengum], a 1300 Cursor M. 34029 
(Edin.) pai draw him forj e with staf and steng. c 1470 
Henryson Mor. Fab , Fox, Wolf 4 Cadger 151 That had not 
in my hand sa mekle gude, As staf or sting, 3one truker for 
to strike, c 1470 Henry Wallace ir. 49 Vpon thehedane 
with the steing hitt he. 1513 Douglas AEneis ix. viii, 126 
The Troianis. .dang thame down with pikkis and poyntit 
styngis. 1535 Stewart Cron. (Rolls) II. 96 With siaf and 
sting syne slew riffit mony ane. 1530 Lyndesay Sqr. Mel. 
drum 234 Bot thair wes daylie skirmishing, Quhair men of 
armis brak monie sting. 1590-91 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 
IV. 387 With thair lance stalflis and stingls [they-] gave him 
divers bauch, blaa and bludie straikis. 

0. (To cany) with or by sting and ling [? Line 
r£. 2 ] : with a rope suspended from a pole borne on 
two or more persons’ shoulders. Also sting and 
ling (without prep.) ; also fig. — bodily, by force. 

157% R. Bannatyne JmL (1806) rio He.. was borne up 
with sex workmen with sting and ling, and Mr. Robert 
Maitland hauldtng up his held. 1613 Chrou. Perth in R. 
Chambers Dow. Ann. Scot. (C858) I. 433 Upon Fasten ’s 
EVn there was twa puncheons of Bourdeaux wine carriet, 
sting and ling, on men’s shoulders, on the ice, at the mids of 
the North Inch. 1816 Scott Antig. xliv. He. never in- 
tended to look near the place again, unless he had been 
brought there sting and ling. 1883 Martine Retniuisc. 
H addington 143 Cut figures of two brewer’s men, in antique 
dress, carrying a barrel of ale * Sting and Ling 

2 . A pointed instrument used in thatching. 

1808 Jamieson. 1813 Notes , to Penuecuik's Descr. Tweed - ' 
dale S3 (Jam.) The thatch.. is thrust into holes previously 
made obliquely upwaids in the divots by an iron-shod, dove- 1 
tailed-pointed hand instrument, called a stino. i8on-d 1 
Northumb. Gloss. ’ 

3 . Comb., as sting-burdan, -lift, -man, \-sowel\ j 
*)• stingis-dint, a fine for an assault with a stick. I 
, *7° x J* bulioch Pynonrs (1887) 73. Crews forcaryeing 1 

sting burdens. 1133-95 Carla Hugonis in Boldon B/e. 
etc. (bur tees) p* wii ( in bingo non debet blochvite nec mer« ! 
chete nec neriot nec*stengeadint [ printed -duit] exigi. 24 . * 1 
Burgh Laxois xvu. in Ane. Laws Scot. (Burgh Rec/Soc.) 10 i 
y uod infra burgum non debet exaudiri blodewit nec styngis- 
dyntnec merchet. *701 in J. Bulloch Pynours (1887) 74 Each 
.sting lift caned by two men is to pay the double of ane back 
burden. 1534 Extracts Burgh Bee. Edin. (1871) IL 313 To 
v\ stingmen of the town to beir tliir foirsaids stanis fm th of ' 
the querjeUis vtij*. 1583 Ibid. (1882) IV. 303 The persouns 
vnaervvnttin to he polkmen and stingmen ana metters vpoun 
w e ^00 r ’ Ia 3S'S 3 Rent alia Glasion. (Somerset Rec. 
hoc.) SB, j palum quern voeant ’'sting soghles, 

Sting (stiij), s&.'b Forms : 1 sfcinog, 4 Kent. 
steng, 5-6 stynge, 5-7 stinge, 1, 5-6 styng, 
i, 4, 0- sting, [f. Sting vf 
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It is possible that two words from the root of the vb. have 
coalesced: OE. i/iqy:— prehUt. * stingo a and OE. styng 
(Kentish ME. steng) stungi •= (= OHG. stung). A dial, 
form stiuge (siindft) Appears to represent yet another forma- 
tion, OE. * stenge or “'stfiigea. Cf. Norw. styng masc , prick, 
sting.] „ 

I 1 , a. The act of stinging. 1 ). The fact or effect 
I of being stung ; the wound inflicted by the acttlcus 
j of an insect, the telson of a scorpion, the fang of 
’ an adder, etc. ; the pain or smart of such a i\ ound. 
c 900 Baidu's Hist. t(. ix. (1800) 123 Nasfde he scyld 
honda, b*t he }>oiie cyning mid scyldan ineahte- sette pa 
bis lichoman betvveoh beforan pam stynge. «9S° GutAlac 
(Prose) xvi, pa be-Ioh se porn on hone fot, and swa strang 
v\ acs se sting fas Jmrnes, hmt he eode ^urh pone fot. c 1000 
Sax. LeeJui. I. 273 WiS scorpiones stineg genim pas ylcan 
wyrte. .lege to c'am stinge. £1315 Shokeham Poems iv. 86 
pe ivonde svvelb an akep, So doh h e naddre steng. iS93 
Suaks. 2 Hen. VI, m. ii 325 Their softest Touch, as smart 
as Lyzards stings. 1636 Marmion A ntiquary iv. (1641) G 4, 
Why did you send this serpent to my bosome, To pierce me 
thiough with greater auelty,Than Cleopatra felt fiom stings 
of Adders? 1748 Anson's Voy. 11. viii.217 A most mischiev- 
ous serpent . . whose sting they believed to be inevitable 
death. 1865 Ilardtvicke's Sti.-Gosstf 1 July 166/1, I am 
told by fishermen that many instances are known of peisons 
losing the use nf a hand by thissLing [f£. of the weevei-fish]. 

' 1873 Ruskin Hort. Indus. (1887) 33 The pang of a nice deep 
! wasp sting. 

b. The smart or irritation produced by touching 
■ a nettle or similar plant. 

1878 T. F. T. Dyer Engl. Folk-laie 172 To cure the sting 
of a nettle, the person stung must [etc.]. 1884 Ii. Folkakw 
, Jun. Plant Lore 313 It is a common practice, .for anyone 
suffering from the stings of a Nettle to apply a cold Dock- 
leaf to the inflamed spot. 

2 . A sharp-pointed organ in certain insects and 
s other animals (e.g. bees, wasps, scorpions) capable 
’ ofinflicting a painful or dangetous wound. Applied 

also to the fang or venom-tooth (and erroneously 
to the forked tongue) of a poisonous serpent. 

| 1398 Trei isa Barth. De P.R. xit. v. (1495) 41 4 Many males 

of been ben wythout stinges. 1533-34 Fitzhlrb. Husb. 

' § 122 It is a sayenge that she [the drone] hath loste her 
stynge, and than she vvyl not labour as the other do. 1330 
Palsgh. 276/1 Styng of a serpent or any other venomous 
] beest, esguillon. 1590 SrEssiui F. Q. 1. i. 35 Her huge long 
taile.. Pointed with mortall sting. Ibid. 1. i 23 A. cloud of 
j cumbrous gnattes do him molest, All striuing to infixe their 
feeble stings, r 1611 Chapman Iliad ni. 32 A serpent. .Her 
blew necke (swolne with poison) raisd, and her sting out. 

1 1697 Dryden Virg. Eel. ui, 14s Beware the secret Snake 
that shoots a Sting. 1726 Swift Gulliver 11. iii, I took out 
their stings, found them an inch and a half long, .and as 
sliaro as needles. x86r Hulme tr. Moqidn- T ami on 11, v. ii. 
276 When not in use, the sting [of the bee] is completely en- 
closed in the abdomen. 

3 . Bot. A stiff sharp-pointed tubular hair, which 
emits an irritating fluid when touched, f Also 
applied to a thorn. 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 62 b, The Thorn tree is armed 
/ about with Dart and sting. *378 Lytb Dodoens iv. lxiy, 326 
White Cotton This tel. .The scalke is great & thicke set full 
. of prickley stings. 1397 Middleton IVisd. Solomon iv. 4 
The nettle hath a sting, the rose a thorn. 1837 Miss Pratt 
I Flower. PI. V. 23 The sting of the Nettle is a tubular hair. 

4 . A spike used for driving cattle. 

2833 Tennyson Palace of Art 130 The people here, a beast 
of burden slow, Toil’d onward, prick’d with goads and stings. 

5 . In many fig. uses; e.g. an acute pam or sharp 
wound inflicted on the mind or heart ; something 
which (or that element in anything which) inflicts 
acute pain; the * point ’ of an epigram or sarcasm ; 
something which goads to action ox appetite, a 
sharp stimulus or incitement. 

c 1412 Hoccleve De Reg. Brine. 3909 Yf. . fortunes stynge 
hym oueuhwerte. 1326 Tindale 1 Cor. xv. 56 The stynge 
of deeth is synne. a 1386 Sidney Arcadia 111. (1598) 367 
The renewed sting of iealosie 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L, n.vii. 
188 Frei?e, freue, thou bitter skie..tby sting iv not so sharpe, 
as freind lemembred not. i6or — All's Well in. iv. 18 All 
1 what sharpe stings are in her mildest words! 1603 — Alias, 
for M, i_iv. 59 One, who neuer feeles The wanton stings, 
and motions of the sence. ei6ir Chapman Iliad an 233 
Be assur'd, my spirite needs no stings To this hute conflict. 
i6 S 7 1 nVerney Mem. (1907) II. 52 His letter to you I hope 
f w «l he full of douceur with out a stinge at the tayle of it. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 326 Too soon they must not 
feel the Stings of Love. 1713 Addison Cato 1. i, Portius, no 
more ! youi words leave stings behind 'em. 1770 Lang- 
hohne Plutart h, hlarcelltts II. 390 This [result of an 
ambuscade] added stings to Marcellus’s desire of an engage, 
ment. 1818 Hallam M id. Ages (1872) I. 67 The sting of 
taxation is wastefulness. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Pop. 
Fallacies xii, The innocent prattle of his children takes out 
the sting of a man’s poverty. 1842 Macaulay Fredk. Gt. 
Ess. 1831 II. 672 For that end it was necessary that Prussia 
should be all sling. 1849 — Hist. Eng, vi. II. rag They 
never worked till they felt the sting of hunger. 

_ t>. In generalized sense : Stinging quality, capa- 
city to sting or hurt; a (specified) degree or amount 
of this. 

1 1863 Lillywhite's Cricket Scores III, 74 He., often took the 
sting out of the bowling, by getting his runs remarkably 
slow. 1876 Trevelyan Macaulay vii. II. 4 This passage, as it 
no\v stands, lias been deprived of half its sting, 1893 1 Q.’ 
(Quiller-Couch) Delect. Ducky 342 The firemen.. robbed the 
epigram of all its sting. 1896 Daily News 29 June 7/2 
, hen once collared the Yoik-ihire bowling lacks sting. 1900 
' J..G. Frazer Golden Baugh (ed. 2) III. 92 To give more 
| stmg to every blow the whip-lashes are knotted, 

I 6. The tapering point of a pointer’s tail. Cf. 
sting-tail (d) in sense 8. 


187* T. Pearce Dog 119 The genuine sort [of Pointer*] has 
a tail thick at the root, and giadually tapering to an absolute 

oint or ‘sting.’ Ibid. 122 At last we have seen the sting of 

er fine stern above the rushes. 

f 7 . AMs. = sting-grace in sense 8. Obs. 

1676 Mace blusicks Mon. 109 The Stingj is another very 
Neat, and Pritty Grace; (But not Modish in These Days). 

8. Comb., as sting-proof adj. ; sting-bull, the 
greater weever, Trachinus dtaco; sting-flsh, (a) 
the les*er weever, Trachinus vipera ; (b) the sea- 
scorpion, Cottus scorpius ; + sting-free a., exempt 
from, or proof against, being stung ; + sting-grace 
A/us., a particular tremolo effect in lute-playing; 
sting-moth., the Australian moth, Doralifera vitl- 
nerans, the larva of which is able to sting ; sting- 
nettle, Urtica dioica and other species ; Bting- 
tail, (a) a tail tapering to a point, as in the pointer 
(cf. 6) ; (b) U.S. = Sting-kay ; sting-tailed a., 
having a sting in the tail (also fg.) ; sting-winkle 
(see quot.); f sting-worm, ? a worm supposed to' 
Sting cattle (cf. Taint- worm). Also Sting ray. 

1836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes 1 . 20 The Great Weever, “Sting- 
bull, Sea Cat. Ibid. I 25 Lesser Weever, Otter-pike, “Sting- 
fish. 1863 Couch Fishes Brit. 1 st. II. 8 Sting- fish . .Cottus 
hcorfius. 1644 S. Keai Messengers 1 'refar. 27 Nothing can 
arme death to huit us but sin, otherwise tnou art hard, 
*sting-free. 1658 Rowland Moufet's Theatr. Ins. 907 If 
jou would indeed resol \ e to go sting-free, or at least heal 
j our self being stung. 1676 Mace Mustek's Mon. 126 Those 
’J hrec Notts also to have the *Sting-Grace. 1863 Wood 
lllustr. Nat. Hist. III. 537 ’‘Sting-moth, Doratifeia vul- 
nerans. 1822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) V. 13 a Both “sting- 
nettles and flagellations, are said to have worked wonders. 
1869 Blackmoke Lorua D. vii, I rubbed them [my toes] well 
with a sprout of young sting-nettle. x886 H. P. Wells 
Auier. Salmon fish erne. 85 Kid gloves aie “sting-proof. 
1872 T. Pearce Idstone Pafei s ni. 50 That pointer, with his 
gi aceful lines, “sting-tail, and polished coat. 1881 Ingersoll 
Oyster-Iudustr. (Hist. Fish, lndusir. U.S.) 249 Sting-tail. — 
2 he sting-ray, Dasybatiscenti nra. (NewYork.) x6xiSi'efd 
Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xxiv. § 104 Those ’sting- tailed Locusts, 
arising with foggy smoake fi om the bottomlesse pit. 1903 
Q. Rev. Jan. 30 Sung-tailed witticisms. 1851 Woodward 
Mollusca 106 Muiex Erinaceus . . is called 1 sling-winkle ’ 
by fisheimen, who say it makes round holes in the other 
shell-fish with its beak. 1577 Googe II ercsbaih' s Husb. m. 
134 b, If he [a bullock] swell of the Taint, ot “Stingivorme, 
geue him Vrine, Salt & Ti yacle to drinke. 

Sting (sliij), vf I’a. t. and pa. pple. stung 
(stuq). Forms : Inf. 1 stingan, stinegan, 3 
stinegen, 3-6 stingen, 4-5 sty n gen, -yn, 3-6 
stinge, 4-6 stynge, 5 styngge, 6 styng, 3- sting. 
Imper. sing. 3 sting, stink. Pa. t. i-'j, 8-9 dial. 
stang, 3-6 stong, (5 stoong), 6- stung; pi. I 
stungon, 2-3 Orm. stungenn, 3 stounge(n, 3-4 
Btungen, 3-5 stonge, s ton gen; weak 6-7,9 dial. 
stinged, 9 dial, stunged. Pa. Subj. yd sing. 
2-3 stunge. Pa. pple. i-4stungen, 2-3 istung- 
en, Orm. -stungenn, 3 istunge, 4-5 stungyn, 
4-6 stunge, 6 - stung ; 3-5 ystonge(n, istonge, 
(3 istounge, 4 ystonnge, stoungen), 3-6 stong- 
en, (4 stangen, 5 stonken), 6 stonge, stongue, 
stoung, 6 - 7 stong; weak 5-6 stynged, -yd, 6-7, 
9 dial, stinged. [OE. stingan str. vb. corre- 
sponds to ON. stinga, pa. t. stakk, pi. stungu, pa. 
pple. stungenn (Sw., Norw. stinga, Da. stinge) 
to stick, stab, pierce, f. Teut. root *steyg- • *staijg- : 
*stung- to pierce, whence Stang sbX and vf (A 
Gothic im pei ative us-stagg, occurring only once, is 
commonly regarded as a mistake for *us-stigg, and 
as belonging to the verb = OE. stingan ; this, 
however, is not certain, as the Goth. vb. may have 
been of the reduplicating conjugation, with pres.- 
stem from the a grade of the loot.) 

The pre-Teut, root *steygh -, according to some scholars, is 
found m Gr. oragye (: — *styghus) ear of corn.] 

+ 1 . trails. To pierce with a sharp-pointed weapon 
or instrument. (Cf. Thbough-sting v.) Phr. to 
sting to death. Obs. 

993 Battle of A I addon 128 He mid • gar e stang wlanene 
wicing. C1203 Lay. 27557 Boccus mid his spere stronge 
Bedver hafde istunge. a 1300 t ursor M. 26018 Wit thoi n, 
glaiue, nail,.. Wit qmlk ) at crist foi us wasstongen. c 1313 
Shorlham ii. 116 A kni3t wyji one scharpe spere Stang hyne 
i)?e ryjt syde. 13 . K. Alis. 3717 (Laud MS.), He. .smyteh 
a Duk arabian. . And to ) e deb haj> hym stunge. c 1394 P. 
PI. Crede 553 pei ben y-sewed wip whist silk & semes full 
queynte, Y-stongen wi|> stiches pat starep as siluer. c 1430 
Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 5000 Thurgh the bodie he him stoong. 
c 1440 Promf. Parir. 290/2 Lawncyn, or stynge wytlie a 
spere, or bloae yryne, lanceo. 1470-85 Malory A rthvr xxi. 
x. 855 There was laementacyon as they had be stungyn wy th 
sperys. 

2 . ‘ To pierce or wound with a point darted out, 
as that of wasps or scorpions ’ (J.). Said also of 
venomous serpents and some other animals which 
inflict sharp or poisonous wounds. Phr. to sting to 
death \ also to sting to the quick (now rare in literal 
sense : see 5). 

c 888 jElfred Boeth. xxxi. § 2 Swa swaseobeo sceal losian 
ponne heo hwaet irringa stingS, CI200 Ormin 17441 pa 
neddress halt stungenn pe_ menn. c 1230 Gen. <f- Ex. 3896 
Dor-fore hem cam wilm-kin among, Sat hem wel bitterlike 
stong. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 206/232 pe Crapoudes . . stoungen 
heom b°ru3 heore Eeortene with heore foule wrottes grete. 
13. . Senyn Sag, (W.) 759 The adder so the grehound stang. 
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1470-85 Malory Aithwr xxr. iv. 845 An adder, .stonge a 
knyght on the foot & whan the knyght felte hym stongen 
[etc.]. *530 Palsgr. 736/1, I wene this adder hath styngyd 
me. 1578 Lyte Dodoens v. xxv. 584 Good to be dronken of 
them which are stongue with Bees and Waspes. 1587 R. 
Crompton Short Decl. End Ti ay tors Diijb, Some tunes 
they were stinged to death, with neiie Serpents of stiaunge 
kind. 1630 True Trav. John Smith xxvii. 58 Stung neeie 
to death with a most poysoned taile of a fish called Stingray. 
01662 in Verney Mem. (1907) II. 363 Little flyes which 
sting our hands and faces. 1726 [see Quick si. 1 4]. 1849 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II, 76 Stung by a wasp. 1878 Hardy 
Ret. Native tv, vii, Stung by an adder.. 

ab sol. a iz 25 Auer. R. 206 pe seorpiun . .sLinge ‘5 mid te 
teile. c 1394 P. Pl. Crede 648 per is no waspe in pis werlde 
pat will wilfulloker styngen. 1590 Shaks. Mids N. 111. ii. 
73 With doubler tongue Then thine (thou serpent) neuer 
Adder stung. 1895 P. Hemingway Out of Egypt 11. 188 He 
flung the truth from him as one might fling a viper that had 
stung. 

b. To insert (venom) by stinging, notice-use . 

1648 Winyard Midsummer-Moon a His skull is a meer nest 

of hornets, which sting into him their own waspishnesse. 

c. transf. and fig. To inflict a sharp or mortal 
luut upon. (Cf. sense 1 .) 

a 1400.S7. Alexius 1017 (MS. LaudC22)Dep 1 whynyltou me 
stynge? C1495 Epitaph Dk. Bedford'vx Skelton's Whs. (1843) 
II. 392 Thou, dolorous Deth, to the herte hnst him stynged 
[1 rimes with reuenged]. 1559 Min\ Mag., flenty Percy iv, 

I had a son which so the Scottesdid sling, That being yong, 
and but a very spring Syr Heniy Hotspur theygaue him to 
name, a 1653 Binning Sinner's Saitct. xxviii. Wks. (1735) 
313 He suffeietl Death to sting him, and by this hath taken 
the Sting from it. 1878 J hiw.hies Gamekeeper at Home ix. 
194 Two fired, . . ‘ stinging ’ one man in the leg. 1883 Daily 
News ao Sept. 6/7 The little vessel . . taking her chance of 
stinging or demoralising the enemy. 

f d. slang. To rob or clical. Obs. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Sting ; to rob or defraud a 
person or place is called stinging them, as, that cove is too 
fly ; he has been stung before ; 'meaning that man is upon 
his guaid ; he has already been trick’d. 1823 Egan Grose's 
Diet, Vulgar il\ 

3. Of certain plants, etc. : To produce by contact 
a kind of rash or inflammation, accompanied with a 
burning sensation and itching, in (a person’s skin). 
Also also/, (cf. Stinging ppl, a.). 

1548 Elyot's Diet. s. v. Compungo, Ye must beware that 
he bee not stoungc with a nettle. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus 
s. v. Compungo, He is stinged with a nettcl. 1583 Meliiancick 
Philotiutus O iij, Play with tho nettle neuer soe nimbly & 
it will sting thee. *665 G. Harvey Disc. Plague (1673) 133 
A pricking of the iutive skin, as if stung with Nettles. 1845 
Darwin Voy. Nat. xx. (1879) 464, I was a good deal sur- 
prised by finding two species of coral . , possessed of the power 
of stinging. 1882 J. Smith Diet. Pop. Names Plants 393 
Lobed leaves, co veied.. with stiff hairs,., which sling fear- 
fully. 1898 Eva Lucres Gen. Nursing x. (1900) 129 The 
discomfort of the mustard stinging in little patches is thus 
prevented. 

b. reft. To get slung, colloq. 

1663 Turk Adv. Five Hours 1. 14 I’ve touch’d a Nettle, 
and Have slung my self. 

4. transf. To affect with a tingling pain, a burn- 
ing sensation, or the like. 

*615 Chapman Odyss. xm. 128 As..foure braue horse Be* 
foie a Chariot, stung into their course With feruent lashes 
of the smarting Scourge, a 1628 F. Grevil Life Sidney xii. 
(1652) 149 He judiciously observing the pangs his wound 
stang him with by fits. 1853 ‘C. Bede’ Verdant Green 1. 
xi, His whole person put in chancei y, stung, bruised, [etc.]. 
*878 C. Stanford Symb. Christ vii. 186 When stung by a 
spark of fire we start in agony. 

b. absol. (Cf- Stinging ppl. a.) 

1735 Somerville Chase iv. 423 With quick Sensation now 
The fuming Vapour stings. 1881 Miss Yonge Lads <j- 
Lasses Langley ii. 64 1 Well, it don’t sting like the other,' 
said Frank,.. as if he thought stinging a good quality in 
beer. 1891 Farrar Darkn. $ Dawn xxxix, He felt the 
cutling lash . .come stinging round his body. 

5. fig. To affect with a sudden sharp mental pain 
or an access of painful emotion or irritation ; to 
drive to or into (rage, madness, etc.) by some sharp 
passion or vexation; to goad or stimulate to or 
into (action). 

c 1386 Chaucer Pard. T, 85 Thanne wol I stynge hym with 
my tonge smerte. a 1400-50 IVars Alex. 667 Oft storbis me 
)>i statour & stingis me jerne pat pi personale proporcion sa 
pai ty is to myne. *537 Starkey Let. to the King in Life $ 
Lett. (1878) p. 1 , The detheof them wych suffryd m the cause 
hathe so stonge hys hart. 1600 Weakest goeth to Wall B 4, 

I am so stung with this indignitie. a 1602 W. Perkins 
Cases Consc. (x6xg) 64 Their great and capitall sins, that 
stinged and wounded their consciences. 1700 Dryden Pal. 

4- Arc. 234 Scarce had he seen, but, seiz’d with sudden 
Smart, Stung to the Quick, he felt it at his Heart. 1726 
[see Quick sb. 1 4]. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xxiv, Little 

villany can at any time get within the soul, and sting it 
into rage. *769 Junius Lett. xxix. 133 A man may be quite 
indifferent about one part of a charge, yet severely stung 
with another. 1787 Generous Attachment I. 136 Mrs. 
Penelope, .stung with cuiiosity, came in. 1836 Penny Cycl. 

V. 290/1 Stung to madness by defeat. *837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. II. v. vii, This poor Legislative, spurred and stung into 
action by a whole France. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. 
II. 234 The jurymen themselves were stung byremor.se when 
they thought over what they had done. X864 Burton Scot 
Abr. I. iv. 177 Mary stung the dowager occasionally with 
her sarcastic tongue. 1891 F. H. Williams A tman vi. 296 
The torrent of his thoughts and fears . . stinging him to effort. 

absol. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. iv. ii. (1769) 77 The 
spleen, tin t honour, and affronted pride, Stang like the sharp- 
est goads in gentry's side. 1748 Johnson Van. Hum. Wishes 
xxg Remember’d folly stings. 1859 Boyd Recreat. Country 
Parson yi. an Further brooding over the subject would only 1 
vex and sting and do no good. 


6. intr. To feel sharp pain or distress ; to smart. 
Of a wound or soie : To shoot or throb with’ pain. 

1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xvxi, The groans of a person 
.stinging under defeat. 1856 P. Thompson Hist. Boston 725 
Stang, or Sting (to), to thiob, with gieat pain, xpxa H)th 
Cent. Nov. 1015 The West [of U.S.A.J was stinging with 
want. 

Sting (slhj), w. 2 Sc. and north. Also {mid- 
land dial.) stingo (slindg). [f. Sting sb . 1 ; ihe 
vaiiation in pioniuieiation is normal, as the sb. 
has an umlaut-vowel.] tram. To thatch or repair 
thatch with a ‘ sting ‘ or pointed tool. 

1707 in Lady G. Baillie's Househ. Bk. (S.H.S.) p. Ixiv, 
For 85 threve oat stra crop 1707 @ 6s. to sting the house, 
£2. 2s. 6d. X710 Ibid. 238. 1815 Penneciiik's Wks. 8g 

(E.D.D.) Heath is neither sewed not stinged. 1854 Miss 
Baker Northampt, Gloss., S tinge, to repair thatched build- 
ings by diiving up the old thatch, and pushing iti the new 
halin by means of the stinger. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Sting in, 
to tuck in with a * slinging- prod r [defined as ‘a long non 
point ’]. x88x Leicester Gloss., S tinge. X893-4 Nor thumb. 
Gloss , Sting. 

Sting, obs. f. Stinic v. 

Stiliffaree (siisi)g&iP, strggarf). U.S. and 
Austral. [Corrupt f. Sting-bay.] A sting-iay, 
esp. Trygon centrum ( Dasyatis centrums). 

1859 Bartlett Diet. Amor. (ed. e) 451. 1871 Field 25 
Nov. 457/2 The spear of the slingaree. 1882 Jordan & 
Gilbert Syn. Fts/tes N. Anter. 47 Dasyatis centrums. 
Common Sting Ray; CtnmCiacker; Stingaree. 1887 Mrs. 
D. Daly -S’. Australia 330 Sharks, stingarees, ..you see 
swimming about. 

Hence Stingareeing’ vbl. sb., the sport of catch- 
ing stingarees. 

c 1870 G. H. Kingsley Sport $ Trav. iii. {1900) 57 , 1 con- 
fess that I love ‘ stingareeing ’ for its own .sake, as a sport. 
1871 Field 25 Nov. 457/2 Few [sports] beat our afternoon’s 
stingareeing 1 

Stinged (stirjd), a. [f. Sting sb . 2 + -ed 2 .] Fur- 
nished or armed with a sting {lit. anti fig.). 

2552 Huloet, Prycked or stynged, Aculeatus. 1608 Top- 
SM l Serpents 88 You shall hauc all those that lacke stinges 
presently come flying about yon, which the stinged waspes 
neuer are scene to doe. 1782 J. Brown View Nat. Re - 
vealed llelig. v. 11.(1796) 355 Christ's death being stinged by 
the curse, he met it with agony and terror. 1858 W. R. 
Finn? Ing. Hum. Mind vii. 348 The drones, .are killed by 
the more numei ous stinged masses, a 1882 Christina G. 
Rossetti Ballad of Boding 27 Stinged Wotm meseemed 
loathly in his place. 

t stinged, ppl. a. Obs. [Irregular weak pa. 
pple. of Sting zl 1 ] Wounded by stinging, stung. 

X565 Stapleton tr. Bede's Hist. Ch. Eng. 14 Forthwyth 
all the force of the venim was stayncheil, and the swelling of 
the stinged bodies vtterly asswaged. 1577 Kendall Flowers 
ofEpigr., Trifles 24b, At last with tinglyng stynged hande, 
he comes his mother to. 1682 Otway Venice Preserved v, 
When our sting’d hearts haue leap’d to meet each other. 

Stinger 1 (sti’qai). [f. St wo v . 1 + -er 1 ] 

1 . One who stings ; applied fig. to Death. Also, 
one who goads or instigates ; one who has a sharp 
tongue. 

*552 Huloet, Prycker or stynger, Stigator, stimulator. 
1577 Kendall Flowers ofEpigr., Trifles 13 To stingers 
suclie a stingyng crownc, of Netteiles doeth belong. 1602 
Ckettlb Hoffman in. (1631) Fib, Haue ye not heard I 
haue bin a stinger, a ticklei , a wormer. x6xx Cotgr., Esguil- 
lonneur, a pricker, stinger. _ 1612 Benvenuto's Passenger 11. 
ii. 511 Pratlers, tatlers, stingers [leal, mordaci J, a x6i8 
' Sylvester Triumph Faith in. ii, Life of our life, our death’s 
death, Stinger’s sting. 1827 Lamb Poems, Epiccdiunt, Going 
or Gone 5 Death, that last Stinger. 

2 . An animal or plant that stings. 

1593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super, 143 The gad-fly is a little 
creature ; but some little creatures be stingers. 1602 [see 
Vengible a. 2]. 16x6 T. Scot Ph it omythie B x b, He longs 
for hony, That mongst the angry Waspes thrusts his bold 
fingers, And from their neasts in Summer, hunts those 
stingers. x86a T. W. Harris Insects Injur, Vegetation (ed. 3) 
512 The insects of this order [Hymenoptera] may be dt- 
vided into two groups, Stingers and Piercers. 1880 C. R. 
Markham Pcruv. Bark 253 The Girardinia Leschenanltii, 
or Nilgiri nettle, a most virulent stinger. 

3 . Something that stings or smarts; e.g. a sharp 
blow, or the hand that delivers it; something that 
causes sharp distress, a pungent speech or crushing 
argument 5 a sharp frost. Now colloq, 

2576 Gascoigne Grief of Joy iv.xxiii, But thatsosweetea 
synger Shoulde dye so sone : that sorrowe seemde a stynger. 
X623 Webster Devils Law-Case iv. ii. lab, San. That's a 
stinger, tis a good wench, be not daunted, 1823 ‘Jon Bee ’ 
Diet. Turf, Stinger, a sharp and rapid hit. 1853 R. S. 
Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 355 My eyes, but we're 
in for a stinger ! 1855 Browning Fra Lippo 90 Old Aunt 
Lapaccia trussed me with one hand, (Its fellow was a stinger 
as I knew). x86x Dickens Gt. Expect, xxv, At nine o’clock 
. .the gun fires.. .And when you hear hint go, I think you’ll 
say he T s a Stinger. X900 Upward Ebenvzer Lobb 46 , 1 wrote 
him back a stinger which he will not soon forget. 1904 
Wells Food of Gods 11. i. 166 One [button] hit me a regular 
stinger just ’ere, mum. 

Stinger 2 (sti-goj, sti’ndgai). Sc. and dial. [f. 
Sting v.* + -er l.] A thatcher ; a thatching-tool. 

1808 Jamieson Stinger, a minder of thatched roofs; so 
called, because he uses a sting or short pointed stick in doing 
his work. 1854 Miss Baker Northampt . Gloss., Stincher 
or Stinger, a tool, described under its synonyme Battledore, 
Used by thatchers when repairing a roof, but not., when a 
whole building is newly thatched. 

+ Sting-hum. Obs. slang. (See quot.) 
a 1700 B, E. Diet. Cant, Crew, Sting-hum, a Niggard, 


Stingily (sti’ndgili), adv. [f. Stingy a. + -ly. 2] 
In a stingy manner. 

1682 Dry den's Satyr to Muse 194 As loud he roaul ’gainst 
the I‘i erogative, Asshaiply blam’d as Stingily wou’d gi\e. 
1701 Howe Some Consul. Pref. Enquiry 28 Such as are. . 
not so stingily bigotted to a Pai ty as he. 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. III. 1. i, Noi aie Patriotic Gifts wanting, noi stingily 
given. 1865 Holland plain talk vii. 255 One is a man of 
wealth, who hoaids his money, or spends it stingily or 
selfishly. 

Stinginess (sti-ndsines). [-Ntss.] The quality 
of being stingy ; niggardliness, meanness. 

1682 N orris II {erodes 100 In expence cif Money, Profusion 
and Stinginess. X700-5 in Noake Monast, IVorcestei (1866) 
6tx Good wine, poor soules, is so above ’em, Their stingienes 
won't that allow ’em. X748 Smollett Rod. Random xix. 
The stinginess of her fathei, who icfused to pait with a 
shilling to promote the match. 1876 Creighton Age Eliz. 

iv. i. 12 v Elizabeth . . learnt an economy which soon became 
habitual to her and degeneiated into stinginess. 

Stinging (sti-qiq), vbl. sb. Also 5-6 er>on. 
sbyukyng(g)e. [f. Sting v . 1 + -ing *.] The action 
of wounding with a sting; an instance of this. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xin. xwi. (1495) 461 The 
juys of euery fysshe helpyth ngaynst venemouse styngynges. 
c 1450 M. Ii. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 184 Ageyns bytynnge or 
stynkyngge of scorpyons or of seipentes. 1538 Elyot Diet. 
s.v. Psyili They also do cute the styngynge and poyson- 
y nge of serpentes by soukynge the place whyche is venymed. 
1658 Rowland ti. Moufet's Theat. Ins. 926 Physicians have 
found out many lemedies against the stingings of Wasps. 
1823 J. BadcocK Horn. Amitscm. 98 A good lemcdy lor 
stinging of nettles. 1832 S. Waiiihn Dimy Physit, II. ii. 
77 Comparing the pain to that which mighL follow the in- 
cessant stinging of a wasp at the spinal martow. 

b. transf. and fig. 

<2x300 E. E. Psalter list. 3 poll tlianke vs with wine of 
stinginge [vino campnnetionis ]. c X400 Apol. Lull, (Camden) 
29 Bi for )>at bats were made in religioun hi slinging of pe 
fend [ Diaboli instinct u ]. 1506 Kal. Sheph. (Sonuner) 163 
Swete wordis with a venemous stynkynge of the tayle. 1579 
J. Fiei.de Calvin's 4 'Serin, i. 8 b, Ihe pritkes & stingings 
they haue in their consciences, a 1631 Donni: Poems, ' Goe, 
and catch a falling starre ' 6 Teach me to Item e Mermaides 
singing, Or to keep off envies stinging. <1 1700 Evelyn 
Diary Sept. 1646, This night I felt such a stinging all about 
me that I could not sleepe, 1855 Singleton Vii oil II. 440 
Drances, whom the fame Of Tumus spuired with ciooked 
jealousy, And bitter stingings. 

c. stinging-cell Zool., a nematocyst. 

1885 Pennington Brit. Zoophytes 138 The stinging or 
iirticating cells, or nemntocysts, contain the stinging threads. 
1892 J. A. Thomson Outl, Zool. x. 127 On the tentacles [of 
Hydta] especially, one can see. .numeious clumps of clear 
stinging-cells. 

Stinging (sti -gin), ppl. a. [ + -ing 2 .] 

1 . That stings, that has power to sting; used 
(often as a specific designation) a. of animals. 

<1x225 Ancr. R. 82 Ilierest tu hu Salomon eueneS hac- 
bitare to stingindc neddre 1 1382 Wyclif Exod. xxiii. «S 
Stynggynge flies. 1569 Spensir Fis, Petrarch 78 A sting- 
ing Serpent by the heele hir caught. X588 Shake. Tit. A . 

v. 1. 14 Like stinging Bees in hottest Sommers day. 1670 
Milton Hist. Brit. 1. 21 Swarmes of stinging Flies, whereof 
men dy’d. 1854 A. Adams etc. Man. Hat. Hist. 228 Sting- 
ing-Ants (Myrmicidoe). 186a T. W. Harris Insects Injur. 
Vegetation (ed. 3) 513 The stinging Hymenoptera. 189a 
J.A. Thomson Outl. Zool. x. 121 Ccelenteiata or Stinging- 
animals. 

b. of plants, 

1525 tr. Bmnswyke's Handywork Surg. xcii,Rij h } With 
water of the styngynge nettylles. 1593 Shaks. Rich, II, 
in. ii. 18 Yeeld stinging Nettles to mine Enemies. 1776 
J. Lf.e Introd. Bot. Explan. Terms 380 XJrens , stinging, 
armed with stings. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xx. (1852) 464 
In the East Indian sea, a stinging sea-weed is said to be 
found. *874 Treas. Bot. Suppl. 1344/2 Stinging-bush, Ja- 
tropha stimulans. 1887 Hillhouse Strasbwger's Handbk. 
Tract. Bot, 77 The stinging liairs of the common stinging 
nettle ( Urtica dioica). 1890 Lumholtz Cannibals 352 The 
stinging-tree ( Laportea moroides). 

2 . transf. That produces a sharp pain or tingling 
smart, a burning sensation, or the like. Said also 
of the pain, or sensation. 

13. . E. E. A Hit. P. B. 225 Er pat styngande storme stynt 
ne myjt. 1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 3/4 He 
hath a verye prickinge and stinginge payne. xfixo Shaks. 
Temp. 1. ii. 329 Thou .shall be pinch’d As thieke as hony- 
combe, each pinch more stinging Then Bees that made ’em. 
1820 Keats Isabella xiv, And many once proud-quiver’d 
loins did melt In blood from stinging whip. 1825 Scott 
Betrothed iii, * Good ware,’ he said, ‘ Master Butler, strong 
stinging ware. 1839 Longf. Wreck of Hesperus 34 He 
wrapped her warm m Ins seaman’s coat Against the stinging 
blast. x 85 a Miller Elan, Chern., Org, (ed. 2) 333 A con- 
centrated acid liquid, which produces a stinging sensation 
when applied to the skin. 1866 G, Macdonald Ann. Q, 
Neighl. xxix. (1878) 505 Fierce showers of stinging hail. 
1889 Jessopf in Diet. Nat. Biog. XVII. 230/1 She gave 
Essex a good stinging blow on the face. 1899 Allbutt’s 
Syst. Med. VIII, 393 bhooting, darting, or stinging pains. 

3. fig. That causes sharp mental pain or irrita- 
tion, poignant; that goads or stimulates. Of 
speech : Biting, pungent. 

a xaa 5 Ancr. R. 294 pe delit of )>e stinegende lust, a 1529 
Skelton Agst, Venomous Tongues Wks. 1 . 134 Malicious 
tunges..Are sharper then swordes . , More stinging then 
scorpions. 1567 Turberv. Epjt., Epigr. etc. 35 b, Doe thy 
worst to mee thou stinging spite. x6oo tr. Garsoni's Hasp. 
Inc, Fooles 96 They studied quicke and stinging sayings, 
for the sbarpning of their wits. 1647 J. H all Dm. Poems 11 . 
8a How stinging are our sorrowes i <2x732 T, Boston Ci oole 
in Lot (1805) 31 How could he miss of a stinging remem- 
brance of the cheat he had . .put upon his own father ? 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng, xv. III. 541 Eloquent vituperation 



STENGLE. 


STINE. 


and stinging sarcasm. i33s Manch. Exam. S May s< i Ex- 
cept a stinging rejoinder fiom Mr. Pembtr, nothing more 
■a a-, ■•aid. 

f 4 . Mus. Stinging grace = sling-giace: see 
Sting sbA 7, H. Obs. 

1676 Macs Mustek's Mon, xj> You must Pau>e, and use 
the Stinging Grace a Patty while. 

Hence Strngingly ad v., Stirngingness. 

1667 H. More Dir, Dial. 11. wii. (171:) 142 A Grief.. set 
off more stingtngk to us by the more flu’h and full repre- 
sematuns of another's Happiness. 1727 Bailey vol. II, 
Sliugiitgnesr, stinging Quality. 174S 1 . Smith Jml. (1849) 
270 Cold, and the year ends. stingingly. *873 Lyttoh A'. 
Chillingly t. siii, Mot exactly in those woids— mote covertly, 
and therefore more stingingly. 1888 Pall Mall Gas. 16 May 
n/i The Government., was stingingly criticised ftom the 
Oppodtim benches 

t Sti'Ug'le. Obs. rate. In 4 sfcengle, 5 Btyn- 
gill. [OE. *sl£iigel i f. sting STING sb.%, the suffix 
denoting an implement : see -le i.] = Sting sb 2 2. 

1398 Trevisi Barth. De P. R . xii. v, (Bodl. MS.) Been 
hat bejj vnbu'come to j»e Linge..deye wij> pee wounde of 
heere streng‘>e of here stengles. 142a Yonge tr. Stcreta 
Secret. i8t The heels a Passynge wrath full beste and full 
of fygitt, and for vengeaunce they lewyth thar Styngill in 
the wonde, but the kynge of bees Is wjthout a styngdL 

Stingless (sti’qles), a. [f. Sting sbA + -less.] 
Having no sting, lit. and fig 

1354 T. M Irvin Marr. Priests xiv. Mm ij b, {They] were 
nowe able. .to treade vnder fote the head of their lustes, as 
of a stingtes serpent. 1601 Shaks. Jul. C. v. i. 35 1604 

Webster Mars ten’s Malcontent Induct. A3 b. There are 
a sort of discontented creatures that beare a stinglesse enuie 
to great ones. x6x8 Chapman Hesiods Georg, t. 15 The 
slothfull man is like the sting-lesse Drone. 1724 Derham in 
Phil. Pratts. XXXIII. S? These sting-less Male Wasps. 
1859 Darwin Grig. Spv. ill. f 1873) 57 In Austxalia the im- 
ported his-e-bee is rapidly exterminating the small, stingless 
native bee. 1872 Minto Eng. Prose Lit. 1. i. 52 So playful 
and stingless is his humour. 

stingo (strgg<»). slang, [f. Sting vJ- (in allu- 
sion to the sharp taste) + -o, peril, simulating aSp. 
or Ital. ending.) Strong ale or beer. 

tz 1635 Randolph Hey for Honesty n. vi, Come, let’s in, 
and drink a Cup of stingo. 1665 Brathwait Comment 
Two Tales 32 Returning with a large Quart of mighty Ale, 
that might compare with Stingo, for it would cut a Feather. 
1736 Connoisseur No. 105 He would give me a cup of the 
best Yorkshire Stingo. X826 Sporting Mag. XVII. 375 
A glasi of his Lordship’s old Shropshite stingo. 1891 N. 
Gould Double Event 307 Host Barnes had tapped a barrel 
of double stingo far the occasion. 

altrib. x8xo Splendid Follies II. 157 My stingo cup.. 

was the horn of a d 4 fine buffalo. x86x Benthy's Misc. 

XLIX. 171 In prose fiction, too, has Thomas Hood turned 
out some stingo samples of storm-brewing. 1870 Disraeli 
LolJuiir xXvu, Tea-gardens and stingo houses. 

Stingray. [Sting rA*] 

Any fish of the genus Trygon or family Try- 
gonidsa, esp. Trygon pastinaca. The long tapering 
tail is armed near the middle with a flattened 
sharp-pointed bony spine, serrated on both sides, 
capable of inflicting a severe wound. 

16x4 Capt. Smith Virginia il 27 Stingraies, whose tailes 
are very dangerous. 1876 T. Glover Acc. Virginia in 
Phil. Traits. II. 62s There is also a fish called a Sdng-ray, 
which much resembleth. a Skate, only on one side of his 
tayl grows out a sharp hone like a bodkin about four or five 
Inches long. x88x Cassells Hat. Hist. V. 43 The Sting 
Rays form a large family, about twenty-four species of the 
genus Trygon being known. 

Also 7 stingie. [Perh. 


Stingy (sti nd^i), a. 
f. Sting sb% or »A+-y. 


On the assumption that the sb. represents OR styng : — 
*xtungi-, the pronunciation (sti’nd^i) is explicable, ft is 
possible that some of the examples under sense 1 represent 
a distinct word, pronounced (strip i), which is still occasion- 
ally heard in colloquial use. For the current sense 4, cf. 
the dial, skingy of the same meaning (Eng. Dial. Diet 1.] 

1 . Having a stiag ; stinging, sharp, virulent. 
Chiefly Jig. of controversy, or the like. Obs. 

*®*S D’Ewes Jrnl. (1783) 13 This discontent gave many 
satirical wits occasion to vent themselves into stingie libels, 
m which they spared neither [etc.], 1654 Tuckney Death 
disarmed 41 But in particular would we not have our death 
too stingy, and Its sting deadly. 1657 R. B[a»dily] Life 
Bh. Morton (1669) 23 Those virulent and stingie Pamphlets. 
xtf8r HrcKEitwcri.L Newsfr. Doctor's Comm 1 It is..vul- 
garly known, that the Waspish Swarms in Doctors Com- 


■ Prust-cr. 1.17 The Sting of a Scorpion is not more fatal, 
more incurable, and more venemous than a stingy and en- 
raged Priest, especially.. when you meddle with the Craft 
by which be gets his wealth. 

Mod.colloq. Those are very stingy (sthpi) nettles. 

D. OF weather, etc. : Sham, bitiner, cold. dial. 



Grose Olio 113 So, then stingy means peevish or touchy 1 
* t ? oa I; 810 ?* Grose, Stingy, cross, untoward. Norf. 
c tSooEarlo/Boynx.'nX. \nGbmBalladsl\. 31 6 She turned 
her about wie a very stingy look. 1808 Spec'.Yorksh. Dial. 
3° My tnnm grows se stingy, she scauds, an’ she fleeghts. 
1823 E. Moor Suffolk Words, Stingy, snappish — waspish 
—unruly— ill-tempered— quarrelsome. 1828 Carr Craven 
Gloss l Stingy ; crabbed, ill-humoured, 
i 3 , ? Narrow-minded, illiberal. Obs. 
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I 1694 Penn Acc. Rise ly Progr. Quakers ij. 53 These things 
I ..rendered this People Stingy and Conceited in such. Per- 
1 sons Opinions. 1701 How n Some Consid. Pi ef. Enquiry 32 
I *Tis not to be let pass, that you, or your. Author, mdus- 
I triously represent the Primitive English Puritans. . as if they 
were generally of your stingy, narrow Spirit, 
j 4 . Of persons, actions, etc. : Niggardly, penurious, 
mean, close-fisted. 

1659 T. Pecke Parnassi Piterp. 21 Courtiers I ask ye 
nothing : for ye are Stingy in giving, 1698 Fryer Acc. E. 
India <5 P. 162 He lavishes into Excesses not approved of 
by that stingy Tribe. 1707 Heakne Collect. 27 Jan. (O.H.S.) 

1. 323 He was a stingy, niggardly Fellow. <11770 Jortin 
Seim. (1771) VII. xi. 213 Liberal in promises, and stingy tn 
peiformances. 1838 Lxtton Alice iv. vi. Without being 
stingy, the admiral had a good deal of economy in his dis- 
position. x86fi Geo. Eliot F. Holt Introd. 1. 12 He per- 
haps remembered the fathers of actual baronets, and knew 
stories of their extravagant or stingy housekeeping. 

1 b. const, of. 

| 1723 Portland Papers (Hist. MSS. Comm.) VI. 76 So very 

1 stingy and saving of their ground at e these yeomen of Kent. 

1 1771 N. Nicholls Correspond, w. Gray (1S43) 121 If you 
knew the pleasure your letters give me, I think you would 
1 not be quite so stingy of them, 1883 Mabel Collins Pret- 
tiest Woman v, Who is she, to be so. stingy of her smiles. 
1893 J. A. Sysionds Michelangelo I. ii. § 8. 83 He was never 
stingy of cash. 

e. Betokening meanness ; doled out sparingly or 
grudgingly. 

1849 D.G. Mitchell Battle SummertyZsi) =5° Workmen 
too proud to buy such stingy dinner, An tiff the fumes wish- 
fully. 1863 Troliofe Belton Est. xvli. 103 With stingy 
breakfasts and bad dinneis for herself. 1878 T. Cuyler 
Pointed Papers 103 Christ is put off with a stingy hour 
or two on the Sunday. 

5 . Scanty, poor ia quantity or amount. 

1834 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss., Stingy, thin, weak; 
applied to the hair of an animal. 1863 Longf. Wayside Inn, 
Birds of Killinguioi th , When your teams Drag home the 
stingy harvest. 

I stink (stiqk), sb. Forms : 3-4 stinc, 4 stenke, 
j stinok, styno, 4-5 stynke, 4-6 stynk, 4-7 stinke, 
7 stincke, 4- stink. [£. the vb. 

I Perh. in some instances a dialectal variant of stinch 1 see 
> Stench sb. y.J 

I 1 . A foul, disgusting, or offensive smell : = 

I Stench si. 2. 

j <21300 Cursor M. 11860 J>e roting J>at him rennes vte, be 
stinck bat ai es him a-bute, Ne mat na liueand man it thole. 
1382 Wyclif Joel ii. 20 The stynk of hym shal stye vp. 

I c 1420 Sir Amadace (Camden) vi, Suche a stinke in the 
chapelle he hade. That dwelie ther he ne myjte. 1362 
Turner Herbal n. 6a b, I am suere that the white laus tibi 
hath the stynk that Dioscorides speketh of. x6ix Bible 
2 Macc. ix. xo And the man that thought a little afore he 
could reach to the. starves of heauen, no man could endure 
to carry for his intolerable stinke. 1674 Boyle Excell. 
Theol. it. ill. 130 Why the smell of Castor or Assn Fcetida 
produces in most persons that which they call a stink rather 
than a perfume. 1727 Poi'E. J hough ts Var. Sub;. Ixxv, 
A little Whiff of it [ambergrise] . . is veiy agieeable; but 
when a Man holds a whole Lump of it to your Nose, it is 
a Stink. 1857 Hughes Tom Brovin 11. iii, He had been 
kicking up horrid stinks for some time in his study. 1897 
Allbntt's Syst. Med. YH , 676 Hajek has detected in ozsena 
a short bacillus, .which possesses the property of decompos- 
ing organic substances with the formation of a penetrating 
stink. 

K-fg. 

1673 Bunyan Differ. Judgm. 8 The Persons., axe now a 
stink, and reproach to religion. 

2 . Evil-smelliag quality, offensive odour: = 
Stench sb. 3. 

c X250 Gen. 4 Ex. 2356 Summe he deden in vn-Sewed 
swine, for it was fujel and ful o stinc. c 1366 Chaucer 
A. B. C. 56 But if pou my socour bee To stink eterne he 
wole my gost exile. CX440 Alphabet of Tales 171 Yitt sho 
mott not com att hur for stynk with-oute sho had at hur 
nece many wele-saueryng spycis. 1528 Lyndesay Dreme 
325 That myrke Mansioun is tapessit with stynk. x6o8 
Rowlands It, umors Looking Gl. B 4 b, One of the damned 
crew that Hues by diinke, And by Tobacco’s stillified stink. 
1745 Sir C. H. Williams In Jesse Sehoyn 4 Contemp. 
(2843) I. 65 But when the fust [cracker] went off she threw 
the rest on the tea-table, where, one after another, they all 
went off, with much noise and not a little stink. 1882 
1 Ouida ’ In Maremma I. 184 There is so much stink of oil 
and sickly smell of silkworms. 

ti.fg. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 6518 The syxte synne ys 
glotonye ; j> at ys a shameful vyleynye t>at men down of mete 
and drynk, For ouermoche ys abominable & stynk. 

3 . slang. (See quots.") 

*8ia J. H. Vaux Flash Diet, s.v , When any robbery of 
moment has been committed, which causes much alarm, or 
of which much is said in the daily papers, the family people 
will say, there is a great stink about it. X851 Mayhew 
Land. Labour I. 250 The newspapers. .had raised before 
the eye and mind of the public, what the 1 patterers ’ of his 
class proverbially call a ‘stink’, —that is, had opened the 
eyes of the unwary to the movements of ‘ Chelsea George ’. 

4 . pi. Univeisity and Public School slang for 
Natural Science (originally, for Chemistry) as a 
subject of study or university examinations. 

1869 ‘Wat. Bhadwood ' O.V, H, v, He had abandoned 
further classics in. final schools, and was aiming sedulously 
at a class in ‘stinks’. 1900 Farmer PM. Sch, Word-bk., 
Situks subs, (general).— Chemistry. Also as a nickname 
for a lecturer thereon, 190a Daily Chron. 12 Nov. 7/1 The 
old public schools. .look on Mathematics as “tics’ and 
Natural Science as'stinks.'pre&nnablyfrom the days when 
Chemistry was the only branch of Natural Science taught. 

5 . Comb, : stink-bain, a missile contrived for the 
purpose of emitting a suffocating vapour when 


thrown among the enemy (see quot. 1802) ; stink 
berry US., the yellow buckthorn; stink-bird, 
the name in British Guiana for the Iloactzin, Opis- 
thoconms crist atus ; stink brand = stinking smut ; 
stink-bug (see quots.) ; stink bush, (a) a species 
oi star-amse ( Jllicinm floridamtm ), a shitib grow- 
ing in the southern United States (. Funk's Stand. 
Diet. 1895) ; (J>) Austral., the rutaceous tree, Zieria 
smithii\ stink-eat S. African , the zorii or mari- 
put, Zorilla striata ; stink-fly, a fly belonging to 
the genus Chrysopa ; stink gland, a gland in cer- 
tain anim als producing a fetid secretion; stink 
grass, an ill-scented grass, Eragrostis major-, 
stink pheasant = stink-bird ; stink quartz, a 
variety of quartz, which emits a fetid odour when 
struck ; stink-rat U.S. = Stink-pot 4 {Cent. 
Diet.) ; stink-shad, the mud-shacl, Dorosoma ce- 
pedianum ; stink-trap = stench-trap, Stench sb. 5 ; < 
stink-tree, (a) some tree native in Ceylon, having 
a disgusting odour ; {b) dial, the name in the Isle 
of Wight for the guelder rose ; stink-turtle = 
Stink-tot 4 ; stinkwort Austral., a plant of the 
genus Scrophularia. 

1753 Chambers' Cycl Suppl., s v. Ball, ‘Stink-balls, those 
which yield a great stench when fired to annoy the enemy. 
1802 C. James Mild. Diet s. v. Ball, Stink-balls are prepared 
by. a composition of mealed powder,, assa-foetida, seraphim- 
gum or ferula, and bug and stinking herbs. 1869-73 T* R* 
Jones Cassell's Bk. Birds III. 281 The Hoactzin, or *Stink 
Bird. X891 Century Diet., *Stink-bug, any one of several 
malodorous bugs, particulaily the common squash-bug, 
Anasa Metis, of the Corcidse 190a L. O. Howard Insect 
Bk. 313 The stink-bugs and their allies. (Family Pentato- 
imdx.) 1899 Rider Haggard Swallow 50 , 1 haveshammed 
dead like a *stink-cat when dogs aie about. 1902 L. O. 
Howard Insect Bk. 222 Chrysopidx,.. sometimes, .called 
*stink flies. 1887 F. G. Heaihcche in Phil. Trans. 
CLXXIX. 11. 164 These organs. .aie the first pair of *stink 
glands. 1884 Gocde Nat. Hist. A gnat. Aninn 610 In 
the Chesapeake legion it is known as the ‘ Mud-Shad ’, 

‘ Winter Shad ’, 01 * *Stink Shad *782 in Abrtdgm. Specif. 
Patents, Drains 4 Sewers (1874) s This machine or "slink 
trap is let into lead or any other soit of pipes. 1873 Spen- 
cer Study Sociol. iii. (ed. 6) 67 Infecting gases that are 
kept out only so long as slink-tiaps aie in good order. 1906 
Ilaslvck's Sanitary Conveniences Drainage xv. 131 A 
‘tiap’, or ‘stink-tiap as it was formerly called, is [etc.]. 

1 79S Thvnleig's 1 'rav. IV. 234 The ‘stink-lree was called by 
the Dutch Sti vut-hout, . . on account of its disgusting odour, 
which resides especially in the thick stem and the larger 
blanches. 2842 Bromfielh in Phytologist (1848) III. 4 2 . 1 
Viburnum Cpu/us.. is sometimes called siink-tiee in this 
island [Isle of Wight], 1890 Kapvnda Hei aid 25 July 2/5 
'I he following letter was received from Mr. J. McDougah 
. regai ding a sample of *stinkwoit sent to him: — ‘Ibis 
sample has been duly examined, and I am satisfied that it 
is useless as a raw material fiom which to make rap er 
stock*. 1897 IVestm. Gas. 23 July 8/1 '1 he Bill which has 
just been introduced into the New South Wales Parliament 
for the destiuction of noxious weeds.. has a scheduled list 
of weeds, including thistle, stinkwort, and several others. 
Stink (stiqk), v. Forms: i stinc an, 3 stinke-n, 

4 stenk, stinc, stynke-n (4-5 sting, styng, 
styngk), 4-6 stynk, 4-7 stinke, stynkkyn, 
5-6 stynke, 6 styneke, 6-7 stincke, 4- stink. 
Ea. t. 1-4 stane, stone, 3-4 stonk, pi. stunken, 
4-5 stonke, 4-7 stanke, 5 stongke, 6 stonek, 
stunck, 6-9 stunk, 7 stunke, 8- stank ; weak 
forms 5 stynkid, 6 stinckett, stynked. Pa. 
pple. 5 stonken, 6 stnncke, 7- stunk; weak 

5 stynked. [Com. WGer. : OE. stincan str. vb. 
= OFris. *stiunka (WFris. stjonke), (M)Du., 
(M)LG. stinken (whence Sw. stinka, Da. stinke), 
OHG. stinchan (MHG., mod.G. stinken):— WGer. 
*sliykwatt, f. Teut. root *stiyiw- {fstaqkw-: 
*stuykw - ; see Stench sb. and v.). 

The loot is coincident in fcim with lhat of Goth, stigqan 
to come into collision, ON. stolekva str, vb. (MSw. stinka, 
stiunka) to spring, leap, fly off, and the causative form 
Goth, gasiagqjan to collide with, ON. stokkva wk. vb. 
(MSw. stdnkia, mod Sw. sttiuka) to cause to spring, sprinkle, 
OE. stfncan to scatter, dispeise. The identity of the root 
is possible, but in view of the great diversity in meaning it 
cannot le positively asseited.] 

+ 1- inlr. To emit a smell or vapour of any kind ; 
to smell (sweetly or otherwise). Obs. 

c 725 Corpus Gloss. 89s Flctgrans, stincendi. c xooo /Elfric 
Grant, xxxvii. (Z.) 220 Ic stmee swote. c 1200 Ormin 8194 
To strawwenn gode gresess jar, patt stunnkenn swipe swete. 
2 . To emit a strong offensive smell ; to smell 
foully. (In early examples, a contextual use of 
sense 1.) Const, of. 

> Now implying violent disgust on the part of the speaker ; 
in ordinary polite use avoided as unpleasantly forcible. 

ciooo Sax. Lecchd. II. 236 Eal se lichoma stinc <$ fule. 
c X20o Trin. Coll. Horn. 37 Dis oref . . stincS fule for bis gol- 
nesse. c 1200 Ormin 4781 & all he toe foirjmbht anan To 
rotenn & to stinnkenn. a 1225 Ancr. R. 326 Lazre pet stone 
so long he hefde ileien i per eorfle. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
ii. 5 Pai trowed pat Criste2 body schuld hafe stynked. c 14SO 
Mirk’s Festial 84 How his brethe stinkyth. 1533 J- Hey- 
wood Johan Aj, I wolde bete her., that she shall stynke. 
*535 Coverdale Exod. viii. 14 The land stanke of them. 
*59°, Spenser F. Q, i, i. 20 A floud of poyson . . Which stunck 
so vildly, that it forst him slacke His grasping hold, a X63X 
Donne Poems, Elegy iii. 31 Waters stincke soone, if in one 
place they bide. 17x7 Prior Alma 1. 51 When Cabbage 
Stinks, or Roses sjnell. *769 G. White Selbome, Let. to 
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Pennant 30 Aug., I wish I had not forgot to mention the 
faculty that snakes have of stinking se defemiendo. i8ao 
Shelley Sensit. PI. in. 57 The dock, and henbane, and 
hemlock dank, . .stilled the air till the dead wind stank. 1889 
J, K. Jerome Three Men iv, The High Street stunk of oil. 
1809 Mary Kingsley IK Afr. Stud, i.jj, I myself saw cer- 
tainly not less than 70 crocodiles at one time, let alone smell- 
ing them, for they do swarm in places and stink always. 

b. fig. To be offensive ; to be abhorrent ; to 
savour offensively of something. Phrase, to stink 
in (a person’s) nostrils. 

a 12x5 Ancr. R. 138 Auh swuch sacrefise stinkeS to ure 
Louerd. *303 R. Brunni: Hand!. Synne 8312 peso twey 
cytees, hope pey sank, For pey hadde ioye at synne )>at 
stank, c 1450 Mirk's Festial 68 For oure forme synne stanke 
soo yn Godys nase, hat [etc.]. 1535 Coveudale Prev. x. 7 
The name of the vngodly shal stynke. 1608 Shahs. Per. 
iv. vi. 145 He makes our profession as it were to stincke 
afore the face of the gods, 1612 Benvenuto's Passenger 1. 
ii. 141 A false wicked tongue stinckes of an hereticall con- 
science, but what then ? *674 in Kerne y Mem. (1907) If, 359 
To make me stincke in the nostrills of my ould associates. 
1867 Goldw. Smith in Brodrick Ess. Reform 230 Reputed 
renegades, whose names stank in the nostrils of the party 
which they had left. 1886 Stevenson Dr. fiekyll i, We told 
the man we could . . make such a scandal out of this, as should 
make his name stink from one end of London to the other. 
Prov. c 1386, 1539 [see Proffered ppl, a .] 
fo. To stink out : to go out with a stink. Ohs. 
a 1637 B. Jonson Underwoods, Execr. Vulcan 188 Or in 
the Bell-Mans Lanthorn, like a Spy, Burn to a Snuff, and 
then stink out and dye. 

•j* d. trans. To smell offensively of. Ohs. 
a 1225 Ancr. R. 86 pus pe ualse uikelare. . wrieS hore ftilSe 
so pmt heo hit ne mu wen stinken. . , Vor gif heo hit stunken, 
ham wolde wlatien per agean. 

3 . quasi- trans. with complement. To stink to 
death, to kill by emitting a bad smell. Chiefly 
hyperbolical. 

1624 Middleton Game at Chess v. iii, Hee would hazard to 
be stunk [ti.rr. stung, strucke] to death. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi 
Prance ty Italy 1. 173 Chicken-coops, which stink one to 
death. 1835 Browning Paracelsus 111. 44-5 Such a suflumi- 
gation as, once fixed, Had stunk the patient dead ere he 
could groan. 

4 . trans. To fill (an animal’s earth) with suffo- 
cating fumes. Also, to drive (animals or persons) 
out of a place by stench or suffocating fumes. 

1781 Beckford Th. Hunting (1802) 338 In open countries 
foxes, when they are much disturbed, will lie at earth. If 
you have difficulty in finding, stinking the earths will some- 
times produce them again. Ibid,, Badgers.. they maybe 
caught by stinking them out of a great earth, 1860 Ricade 
Cloister <5- Hearth xliii. (1896) 123 Then with his own hands 
he let down by a rope a bag of burning sulphur and pitch, 
and stunk them out. x88o Brit. Med. fired. 7 Aug. 207/2 
Treatment . . to stink the [Guinea] worm out. 

6. To cause to stink. 

a X300 Sat People Kildare xiv. in E. E. P. (18621 153 Da- 
peit gur curteisie, ge stinkep al pe strete. 2733 W. Ellis 
Chiltern <5 Vale Farm. 294 If its Leaf or Seed is rubbed, 
it will stink the Hands for four or five Hours. 1896 Flora 
A. Steel Face of Waters I. vi. (1903) 63 One dead ltsli stinks 
a whole tank. 

0 . Comb, in phr. used subst., as Stink-alive, 
the bib or pout, Gadus luscus. 

1863 J, G. Wood Illustr. Nat , Hist. III. 306 The Pout is 
graphically termed by the fishermen the Stiiikalive, because 
it becomes putrid so soon after death. 

Stinkard (stinkard). Also 7 stinokard, 
-erd, atinkarde, 8 stinoard. [f. Stink v. + -arid.] 

1. One who stinks. Formerly ofien used as a 
term of abuse. Now rare or Ohs. 

c 1600 Timon 1. ii. (184a) 6 Out, out, thou stinckard, mans 
grand enemy. xlSox B. Jonson Poetaster tv. i, The Gods 
were a sort of Goslinges, when they suffred so sweete a 
breath to perfume the bed of a stinkard. x6xa Chatman 
Widows' T. 1. i. C 3 b, Your vnapprehending Stinckerd is 
blest with the sole prerogatiue of Ins Wiues chamber. 1684 
Otway A theist 1. i. 7 The most insufferable Stinkard living. 
170a Congreve IV ay of World iv. xi, Your Tuiks are infi- 
dels, and believe not in the grape s your Mahometan, your 
Mussulman is a dry Stinkard. 

+ b. See quot. 1777. Also attrib. Obs. 

*777 Robertson Hist. Aiuer. iv. (1778) I. 344 Among the 
Natchez. .Some families were reputed noble.. .The body of 
the people were considered as vile.. .The former were called 
Respectable j the latter the Stinkards. 179a W. Bartram 
Tran, Carolina 464 Those numerous remnant bands or 
tribes.. generally speak the Stincard language. 

2 . A name given to various ilk-smelling animals. 

. >774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. III. 380 The Stinkards. This 
is a name which our sailors give to one or two animals of 
the weasel kind, which are chiefly found in America. Ibid. 
IV. 80 [The musk rat] is denominated by them [the savages 
of Canada] the stinkard. 1822 Southey in Q. Rev. XXV f. 
2 8 x The stinkard, who it seems is a sure shot at five feet 
distance, letreated leisurely.. and stopt when the unhappy 
Jesuit diew nigh. 1843 J. E. Gray List Mammalia Brit. 
Mas. 69 The Stinkard or Teledu. Mydaus meliceps. Java. 

3 . A shark of the genus Mustelus. 

X883 Day Fishes Gt. Brit. II. 296 Mnstelus vulgaris... 
Smooth-hound, ..Stinkard, in Ireland, due to its colour. 

4 . = Stinker k, Stink pot 3. 

*850 Scoresby Cheever's JVhalee/r, Adv. iii. (1838) 40 
Gonies, stinkards, horse-birds . .had all many a good morsel 
of blubber. 

t Stinkardly, a. Obs. [f. Stinkard + -ly VJ 
Stinking, disgusting, contemptible. 

X609 B. Jonson Epiccene iv. ii, You notorious stinkardly 
Bearewara, do’s my breath smell? 1(18 Mynshul Ess. 4 
Charact, Prison 31 A rabble of such stinkardly companions, 
with whom no man of any reasonable fashion, but would 
S'corne to conuerse, 

VOL. IX. 


Stinker (sti^kai). [f. Stink v. + -eu 1.] One 
who or something which, stinks. 

I. = Stinkard i. vulgar. 

1607 Dfjckkr & Webster North-w. Hoe iv. i. Fib, I 
smelt out my noble stincker Gieensheild in his Chamber. 
1622 Massinger & Dekker Virg. Martyr 11. i. Di, This 
boone Bacchanalian stinker did I make legges to. 1898 
Daily News 23 J uly 9/ 4 He had called her ‘a stinker ’and ‘a 
stinking idiot/ 19x1 Webster, Stinker (slang), one who is 
disgustingly contemptible, a stinkard, 
f 2 . A pot or jar containing a disinfectant. Ohs. 
1665 G. Harvey Disc. Plague (1673) 134 The Air may be 
purified . . by burning of Stinck pots or Stmckers, as they call 
them, in contagious Lanes. 

3 . Anything that emits an offensive smell, vulgar. 

1898 Westm. Gaz. 29 Oct. 6/3 These gas cars were locally 

although vulgarly called ‘ Stinkers.’ 1907 Daily Chron. 13 
Aug. 2/7 Suppose I am compelled to smoke a cigai, I may 
purchase a few nasty penny ‘ stinkers,’ and keep within the 
oider of the restaurant edict. 

4 . pi. (See quot. 1841.) local. 

1841 Hartsiiorne Salop. Ant. Gloss., Stinkers, Stinking- 
coal, a very inferior kind of coal which bears its title from 
the disagreeable smell of sulphur which it emits in burning. 

5 . A sailor’s name for the giant fulmar (Ossifraga 
gigantea) and other ill-smelling petrels. 

X896 Newton Diet. Birds, Stinkpot, Stieiker, sailors’ 
names for some of the Pen els. 1906 W. L. Sclatsr Stark's 
Birds S. Africa IV. 473 Majaqveus equinoctial is. . . 
Stinker’ of Sealeis and Whalers. 

Stink-horn (stii]k|hp,m). [f. Stink si. + Horn 
sb.] A name for various ill-smelling fungi. 

1724 Ray's Synopsis Metis. Stirpiwm Brit. (ed. 3) 12 Fun- 
gus phalloides...This is known to nil our Countiy People 
by the Name of Stinkhorns t Dr. Richardson. 1753 Geeitl. 
Mag. XXV. 345 Being known in Yorkshire by the name of 
Stink-horns. 1882 J. Smith Diet. Pop, Natetes Plants 393 
Stink-horn, or Stinking Polecat, Phallus i/eipudiceis anil 
P.fatidus, fungi of the Lycoperdacea alliance,. .An allied 
species is Clathrus cancellatns, the Lattice Stink.horn. 

t Stinkibus. slang. Obs. Also -ubus. [f. 
Stink sb. + -thus Latin ending of dat. pi. ; cf. cir- 
cumbendibus, recumbent thus, muckibus.] Bad liquor, 
esp. adulterated spirits. 

1706 E. Ward Wooden Woe-Id Diss. (1708) 99 He shall 
gulp ye down the rankest Stinkibus with as good a Gusto, 
as a Teague does Usquebaugh. 177X Smollett Huee/ph. 
CL, j June, Let ’em have plenty of blankets, and stinkubus, 
and wampum. 1899 Baring-Gould Bk. of West II. 276 
Such deteriorated spirits were known amongst the coast- 
guardsmen as * stinkibus.’ 

Stinking (sti-qkiq), vbl. sb. [-ino 1 .] The 
action of the verb Stink ; an instance of this. 
a 132 aSir Tristr, 1177 No man migt bi him stand For stinking 
of his wounde. c 1460 J. Russfll Bk. Nurture 302 in Babces 
Bk., \>y tethe be not pikynge,..ne stynkynge of bretbe on 
youre souerayne castynge. 2617 Moryson Itin. 1. 43 The 
waters dividing the streetes, slowly or not at all moved, are 
in this City, .subject to stinking. 1822 Shelley Scenes fr. 
Faust ii. 213 What glimmering, spurting, stinking, burning. 

stinking (sti’gkiij), ppl. a. [-ing 2 ,] 

1 . That stinks ; offensively smelling. 

To cry stinking fish : see Cry v. 5 b. 
c xooo jElpric Horn. I. 86 Him stod stincende steam of 
3am mu3e. exaoo Ormin 8193 To strawwenn gode gresess 
. . Biforenn batt stinnkennde lie. 1338 R. Brunnk Che-on. 
(1725) 177 Richard was hastif, & ansuerd j>at stund, Certes 
pou lies cheitif, & as a stinkand bund. 1x1400 Peyeneri 1895) 
69 Lord, pat reisidist stynkynge lazar fro his graue, grnunte 
hem reste 1 1532 Psalter of fiesus •£-{« j b, Thy grace lorde, 
..defende me fro the stynkynge aungell and the spyryte of 

{ >estylence. 2604 Jas. I Coueiterbl. Tobacco (Arb.) xux The 
oathsome, and hurtfull vse of this stinking Antidote, 2777 
Robertson Hist. A/uer. iv. Wks. 1831 V. 348 A fire of stink- 
ing herbs is kindled underneath, so as he may.. be involved 
in its smoke. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 6ox Large 
stinking cholestentomatous cavity in mastoid. 2908 C. Bigg 
Orig. Chr. xiv. (1909) 178 Many other of the captives died 
in that sunless, stinking dungeon. 

Comb. 1604 F. T. Case is Altered C3, Gagge toothed, 
slandering tongue, fob, stinking breathed. 1756 Mrs. Caldfr- 
wood in Coltness Collect. (Maitl, Club) 117, I think she is a 
pert, stinking-like husy. 
b. said of an odour. 

16 tz Birlf, Reel. x. t Dead flies cause the oyntmentof the 
Apothecarie to send foorth a stinking sauour. x6ax Lodge 
Sumenary Du Bartas 1. 261 He yeeldeth a stinking smell. 

c. Used as a vague epithet connoting intense 
disgust and contempt. Now only vulgar. 

Very common in i4tb-i7th c, 

a 1225 A tier, R. 164 Auh hit, anonde meidelure, mei loosen 
his holinesse mid a stinkinde wil. c 1380 Wvo.fr Set. Wks. 
III. iox Stynkynge pryde. 1:2450 Mirour Saluacionn 
(Roxb.) 149 Wasshe me out of bandes of my stynking synne 
vile, c 2530 Soeigs, Ctte-ols, etc. (1007) m Thou stynfeyng 
coward I a 1564 Becon Supplic. Wks. III. ag b, Banyshe 
out of the congregation that most vile & stincking Idol the 
Masse. 2684 Otway Atheist 1, i. Where I.. got no Meat, 
but such as the old Succubus his Wife bought at a stinking 
Price. 2720 Hearse Collect. (O.H.S.) II. 351 A man of 
Parts, but a most vile, stinking Wbigg. 2898 [see Stinker i]. 
fa. quasi-iKfo. Obs. rare. 

2589 Nashb Martin Marpr elate Wks. (Grosart) I. 164 
Their iests be so stinking stale, as you must holde your nose 
while you reade them, a 2662 Holyday fiuveeial (2673) 263 
Half a silurus, which is now stinking-ripe. 

Mod. Sc, C vulgar ) I’d be stinkin’ fond (to do something) 
= ‘ I should never think of it’, ‘ I should certainly not 
2 . Special collocations: stinking badger * 
Tbi.edu (Cassell 1888); stinking bird ~ stink- 
bird ; stinking bug = stink-bug (Stink sb. 5) ; 
stinking bunt = stinking smut {Cent. Diet. 1891); 
stinking coal dial- = Stinker 4 ; stinking ill, 


a disease of sheep ; stinking pheasant = stink 
pheasant { Webster 1911); stinking polecat, one 
of the skunks or Mustelniee, ; stinking rust, smut, 
a fungoid disease of plants. 

186a in Veness El Dorado (1866) App. 134 Eggs of Opiitho- 
comus ciistatus ’’Stinking bird, or Canje Pheasant. 2825 
Kirby & Sp. Entoeewl. viii. (2818) I. 231 Nothing can exceed 
the initation caused by the ’stinking bugs when they get 
into the hair or between the linen and the body. 1803 
Plymi ey Agrh. Shropsh. 53 Brown rock, called the ’stink- 
ing-coal rock. 2868 Par ton Shropsh. Coal-Field 4 The 
Stinking Coal, is noted for containing a great propoition of 
sulphuret of iron, a 1807 A. Dunc in in Prise Ess. Highl, 
Soc. III. 564 On opening the body, it emits a strong sulphu- 
reous smell, characteristic of the disease ; hence it is some- 
times called the ’stinking ill. 2792 Smei.lif. liuffon's Nat. 
Hist. VI T. 295 The Mounettes, or ’Stinking Polecats. 286* 
Chaenb. Encycl. II. 155/1 The disease in wheat .. which is 
also called Smut-balls, Bunt, Pepper Biand, or ’’Stinking- 
Rust. 1892 Century Diet. s.v. Smut, The ’stinking smut 
is caused by two species of fungus. 

b. Ia many names of plants, as stinking camo- 
mile, hellebore, horehottnd, iris, maidweed {may- 
weed, maythe), mothe> wort, nightshade , for which 
see the sbs. Also stinking ash, box elder 
(Webster 1911); stinking bean trefoil (see 
quot.) ; stinking Billy or Willie, the common 
lagwoit, Senecio Jacob tra (Eng. Dial. Diet.) ; 
stinking Bob, herb Robert, Geranium Robertia.- 
•num (ibid.) ; stinking cedar, any species of 
Torreya\ stinking Christopher, various kinds 
of figwort, Scrophitlaria (E.D.D.); stinking 
crane’s bill (see quot.) ; stinking gladdon, Iris 
fxlidissima ; stinking grass = stink gtass, Stink 
sb. 5 (W. 1911); stinking gum, an Australian gum 
tiee {Eucalyptus tereticomis ) whose leaves have a 
strong cimicine smell (ibid.) ; stinking morel =■ 
Stink-horn; stinking orach = stinking mother- 
wort', stinking poleoat *= Stink-horn; stinking 
Boger, Sc/ ophnla?-ia and other plants (E.D.D.) ; 
•j* stinking tree = stink-tree {b ; stinking trefoil 
— stinking bean trefoil ; stinking weed, («) Cassia 
occidental is ; {b) Senecio Jacobsea ; stinking wood, 
a name for various trees the timber of which has a 
felul smell, esp. Cassia occidcntalis and Auagyris 
feetida ; stinking yew = stinking cedar. 

>8x6 T. Green Univ. Herbal I. 04/1 Anngyris Feetida, 
’’Stinking: Bean Trefoil, . .grows u ild in France, Spain, [etc.]. 
2866 Trias. Hot. s.v. Cedar , ’’Stinking Cedar, Torreya ta&i - 
folia. 2857 Anne Pratt Flower. Ft. II. 40 Geranium Ro - 
hertianwn (*Stinking Crane's-bill or Herb Robert). 2597 
Gerarde Herbal 1. Axxvii.53 ’Stinking Gladdon bath long 
narrow leaues like Iris, but smaller. 2670 Ray Catal. Plant. 
Angl. 84 Cotula foetida... ’Stinking Mayweed or Maithes. 
>777 J- Lightfoot Flora Scotica II. 1044 Phallus impn- 
eticus.. ’Stinking Morel. 1597 Gerarde Herbal lt^xlii. 258 
’Stinking Orach is called of Cordus Garosmus , bicau.se it 
smelletb like stinking fish. 2874 Treets, Bot. Suppl. 1344/3 
’Stinking Polecat, Phallus impudieus, 2682 Grew Musaewu 
n. 8 i. i.180 Part of an Atm of the ’Stinking-Tree. 2548 
Turner Names Herbes 12 Anagyris . , maye be called ’stynk. 
ynge trifoly in enelishe, or beane tree. 1756 P. Browne 
Jamaica 224 ’Stinking-weed. This plant is very common 
about Kingston. 1777 J. Lightfoot Flota. Scot. II. 213a 
Senecio fiacobea . . l he stinking weed. _ 2793 J. Trapp tr. 
Rochon's Voy. Madagascar Prelim. Disc. p. xxviii, Taca* 
macca, ’stinking-wood, and ever so many other valuable 
trees, xB6a E. Balfodr Timber Trees India etc. 77 Chee 
Neb Burm. Stinking Wood. Eng. 1866 Treas. Bot., Tor- 
reya, a genus of Taxacex, to which the name of "Stinking 
Yews has been given. 

Stinkingly (sti-qkiqli), adv. [f. Stinking 

ppl. a. + -LY. 2 J In a stinking manner. 

2545 Ei-yot Diet., Rancide, aduerbe, stynkyngly, 2603 
Sh a ks. Me as, for M. m. ii. 28 Canst thou beleeue thy lining is 
a life, So .stinkingly depending ? 2667 H. More Div. Dial. 
it. a viii. (1713) All these would have infinitely a worse Scent 
to our Souls, than this which you say is so stinkingly evil 
can have to our Noses. 2737 Bailey vol. II, Fiilsomly, 
stinkingly, loathsomly, nastily. 

StinHngnes s (sti-qlriqnfs). [f. Stinking 

ppl. cl. + -ness.] The quality of being stinking. 

2383 Wycuf Lev. xvlli. 19 To the womman that suflreth 
flux of blood thow shalt not goo, ne opne the stynkyngnes 
of bir. 2632 Celesiina ix. 206 This [nine] takes away the 
stinkingnesse of the breath. 1886 United I reland 24 Apr. 
4/6 The black, sticky, stinkingness of coal tar. 

Sti’nk-pot. [f- Stink sb. + Pot sb., after Du. 

stinkpot .] 

f 1 . = Stinker a. Obs. *665 [see Stinker 2]. 

2 . A hand-missile charged with combustibles 
emitting a suffocating smoke, used in boarding a 
ship for effecting a diversion while the assailants 
gain the deck. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 1. ii. 20 Ply your Hand- 
Granadoes and Stink-Pots. 1798 Z. Macaulay in Visctess. 
Knutsford Life <5- Lett. (1900) 183 She was prepared with 
stink-pots for boarding. 2875 Knight Diet. Medi., Stink- 
pot, a vessel used by the Chinese and Malay pirates to throw- 
on board a vessel to suffocate the crew. 1906 Westm. Gas. 
34 Mar. 10/3 A piratical fleet closed round her, threw a 
stinkpot into the engine-room, and overpowered the crew. 

Comb. 1704 Swift Balt. Bks. Misc. (1711) 342 Paracelsus 
brought a Squadron of Stink-Pot-Flingers from the snowy 
Mountains of Rhoetia. 

transf. 2748 Smollett Rod. Random xi, I’ll teach you to 
empty your stink-pots on me. *923 J. G. Frazer Golden 
Bough vi. Scapegoat iii. 233 The girls discharge their stink- 
pots in the faces of their adversaries, 
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fig. 1738 Warburxon Dip. Legal. I. DeJ. p. xxii, Vour 
Scurrilities, those Stink-pots of your offensive War. zjj8 
Warnfr in Jesse Stlwyn <V Contesup . (1S44' III. 317 Venice 
is a stink-pot, charged with the very virus of hell 1 1807 J . 
King (title) The Beauties of the Edinburgh Review, alias, 
the Stink-pot of Literature. 

3 . A sailor’s name for a petrel. Cf. Stinker 5. 
Also, in S. Africa, applied to the Sooty Albatross, 
Phabetria fufiginosa, and the Cape hen, Majaqitcus 
syuinoctialis (Pettman Afrieanderisws\ 

1865 Hcirdwtcke's Sci. -Gossip 1 Oct. 239 T The Stink-pot 
of sailors is the Black Petrel (Procellaria sequinoctialis, L t. 

4 . A name given to the musk turtle, Cinosternum 
odoratum or Aromochelys odorata. 

1814 J. E. Gray Caial, Tortoises etc. Brit. bins. 34 The 
Stink-Pot. Kinosternon odoratum. 1903 Nature x Oct. 
531/3 Fourteen Stink-pot Terrapins. 

Stinks tone. Mi n. [f. Stikk sb. + Stone sb. 
After G. sttnkstein, which is sometimes used in 
Eng.] A name given to various limestones which 
give out a fetid odour on being scratched or struck. 

1804 R, J 1 meson Min. 1 . 521 Stink Stone.. .Colour is wood 
brown. 1813 \V. Phillips Introd. Min. (ed. 3I 156 Swine, 
stone, or Stinkstone,.. gives out a strong fetid odour when 
scraped. [1836 Page Adv. Text-bk. Gcol. xii. 141 Others, 
when rubbed.. emit a highly fetid odour, and are well known 
as ‘ stinksteins ’ and ‘swine* tones’.] 1859 Bartlett Diet, 
Amer. fed. 2) 451 Stiuksteue , swinestone, a variety of car. 
bonate of lime, which emits a fetid odor on being struck, 
Sti~nkweed. [f. Stikk sb. 4- Weed sb. 

Cf. WFlem. stinkwied, the stinking camomile.] 

a. The cruciferous plant Difilotaxis inuratis. 

*793 in Britten Old Country Words (E.D.S.) ito The 

farmers here [King^gure, Kent). .have, on account of its 
\ ery offensive smell, given it the name of stink-weed, a 18*4 
Hoidich Ess. Weetis Agric.l 18*31 57 Sand Mustard, Isleof 
Thanet Stink-weed (Siuapis snuralis 1884 W. Miller 
Plant-u. 130. 

b. U.S. The Thom Apple, Datura Stramonium, 

*804 C. B. Brown tr. Volnty's View Soil H.S. 69 note , 

These banks, and all the slopes along the Ohio, abound with 
the stramoneum (stink-weed), which h said to have been 
hi ought hither accidentally from Virginia, 1839 Bartlett 
Diet. Amer. (ed, 2)219 Jamestown weed... The '1 horn Apple 
(Datura stramonium). Its Northern name is Stinkweed. 

Stinkwood. [f. Stink sb. + Wood sb., partly 
after I)u. stinkhouti] A name given in certain 
colonies to various trees the wood of which has an 
unpleasant odour; the wood of any of these trees. 

*73* Medley Kolben's Cape Gd. Hope II. 260 The Stink- 
wood tree grows to the size of an oak. 18*7 Hellyer in 
Bisehoffs vau D /emeu's Land (1832) 175 The timber in this 
district I found to be principally myrtle, sassafras, and 
stinkwood, *866 Trtas. Bot. noo/r Stinkwood , the useful 
wood of Oreodetphne bullala , which has a most unpleasant 
odour lasting for a long time. Also that of Fatidia maun- 
fiasta and Zierits macrophylta. *88a J. Smith Diet. Pop. 
Names Plants 340 Laurel, Cape of Good Hope (Looms 
builaia ) . . well known in the Cape Colony as Stinkwood. 
iBgS Daily News 13 May 7/3 From South Africa come 
feather Court dresses, astinkwood walking stick [etc.]. 1808 
Mounts Austral. Eng. 439 Stinkwood.. .In Tasmania.. the 
timber of Zieria. smitkii, Andr., N. O. Rutacear. 

Stint (stint), sb. I Forms: a. 4-6 stynt, (5 
styntt), s-d atynte, (6 atyntte), 5-7 stinte, 4- 
a tint. /J. 4- stent, [f. Stint v. 

In certain senses this sb. seems to have coalesced with the 
etymologically unrelated Stent xi. 1 CL the similar confu- 
sion noted under Stint a.] 

X The action of the verb Stint. 


+L Cessation of action or motion, pause, stay 
Phrase, to make a stint ; to stop. * Witiututen stint 
but stint (Sc.): without stopping, unceasingly. 06 s 

*•. ? CHnor M - **977 pitwarlau hint in armes hint 
£ 5 " fort b vm-vten sunt, c *330 R. Brunne Ckron 

IK ace (Roll*) 6815 Made J»ey neuere stynt ne stal Tyl Jw 
come to he Romayns wal. 1373 Barbour Bruce it. 140 Ani 
syne, for-owtyn Jangir stynt, The horss he sadylt hastely 
*43?-4o Lvoo. Bochas w. L (1354) J44 b. Whan Fortune ha< 
stud her wU..Made a stmt, and sobrely stode still, loht 
Bochas sate & heard [etc.]. C1470 Henry Wallact x. aBl 
Fra forgyt steyll the fyr flew out but stynt. 1376 Flemini 
Pa/topL E/irt.Epitome A ij, As of Trees,. . Birdes, Beastes 
yea and Men, th ere is a degree in growing, a stint or staying 
and a diminishing. *394 Marlowe Dido iv. ii. And I wtl 
..drop put both mine eyes in drisling teares. Before my sor 
rpwes tide haue any stmt. *<13 Jackson Creed u 10 Tm 
Christian heliefe admits no stint of growth in this life, bu 
still conies nearer and nearer to that euidencie of knowledge 
8. a 1300 Cursor M. xtjos And bi J* hand Jnw he m, 
bent. And forth me broght, wit- vten stent, e 1400 Sc. Trojai 
iv ar 11. 578 After >e forme of sacrament Swore in old tvm 
wy*-outen stent. 

i" b. Hunting. A check or stop in the runninr 
of hounds owing to the loss of the scent ; chiefly ir 
the phrases to be on {a) stint, to fall upon stint. 06s, 
c hoo Master of Game (MS. Ditjby t8z) 1, The other ren 
nyth goynge aboute and then abtdeth, wherfore the hounde 
ben pe oner on stmt. Ibid, xxxhi, It were goode-to assign* 
somme ol he horsemen araonge relayes to helpe bemon 
redely to houndes, if J>ei falle vpon stynte. If so b< 

pat to hounaes haue enboysed, or be ouershete, or bat b< 

b ?, a, L>r °l>« vyse, what hunter, .fat per 
«««b it first, shulde blowe J>e .stynte. 

4. Limitation, restriction. 

i a- with respect to mode of action. Obs. 

.,.*^ 3 NASHECAwt’j. T. 4? Whereas God stinted him, whal 
< *, urt, ». he *ould eate on, and goe no further, bee 
[the Serpent] entist him to breake the bondes of that stint, 
16,0 **p. mu. Apol. hrowmsts xxxviu 93 If stinting out 
prayers be a fault, at U well that the Lords prayer it selfe 
be-ireth is company,. .To denie that it maybe \*e.l intirely 
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1 


1 


in ourSauiours wordes, is..afanaticall curiousnesse : yeelde . 

one and all ; (or it the matter be more diuine, yet the stm t I 
£•> no Iesse faulty. 1614 — Contempt II. vit. 318 It had 
lieene as easie for the Angell to *.trike Balaam, as to stand | 
in his way.. : But eueu the good Angel* haue their stints, > 
in their executions. 1633 Herbtrt Temple, Praise (No. 3) 
iv. 132 Angels mu*t have their joy, Devils their rod, the sea j 
his shore, The windes their stint. 

b. with reference to amount, quantity, or degree. ( 
Without stint : with no fixed limit of amount, 1 


unstintedly, . . 1 

In this phrase the sb. now tends to be interpreted in 1 
sense sc. . I 

*63* Hobbts Leviathan 1. xvi. 82 Every man.. owning all 
the actions the Represen! er doth, in case they gue him , 
Authority without stint. 1673 — Odyss. (1677) 1 10 The gods 
do call it moly, And gather it, who have no stint of might. 
*797 Burke Regie. Peace iiL Wks. 1808 VI II. 420 Its armies, 
iis navies, are given to them without stint or restriction. 1844 
Disraeli Coningsbyv it. ii, Each poured foith his mind with- 
out stint, 1876 J. G. Holland Seven Oaks xix, His wife and ‘ 
children had money lavished on them without stint. 1888 
Bkycf. Amer. Comnnu. II. 11. xlviL 312 But hi all Congress 
may exercise without stint its power to override the statutes 
passed by a Territorial legislature. 

c. Excessive restriction in the supply of any- I 
thing, esp. of the necessaries or comforts of life; 
the condition of being kept scantily supplied, 
x8ao Scott Pam. Lett. 26 July, It can never be my wish I 
..that you should fee 1 any stint. *843 Lytton Last Bar. 

1. v, Of furniture there was a woeful stmt. *863 Gfo. Euot 
Romola 1. ix-, He. to whom life had hitherto had some of 
the stint and subjection of a school. x88x Emma R. Pitman 
Mission Life m Greece 285 There was no need for stint , 
u here supplies were always at hand. 

3 . The putting a mare to the si allion. Cf. Stint v. ' 
1784 Museum Rust. II. lxxiv. 276 Inn-keepers, or jockeys, 1 

who can.. by publishing a high prtmium tor a stint, make 
the horse in their possession very famous. j 

H. Limited or fixed amount. - ' 

4 . An allotted amount or measure ; a prescribed 

or customary portion ; an allowance. Now rare , 
or Obs. (exc. as in b). Cf. sense 7. 1 

a. C1483 Digby Myst. (1882) it. ( Mary Magd.\ 1807 , 1 gyflf 
yow be-syde yower styntt, Eche of yow a mnrke for yower 
wage. 1555 Watreman Bardie Facions r. vl 84 Thei come 
to the Graues of their kyndreade, and there when they hane 
praied their stinte, laye them doune..to stepe. *574 T. 
Newton Health Mag. D iij, So that the thyng it self be | 
neither ouercharged with to much, nor yet debarred from that 1 
stinte and sufficiencie that is needefull. 1570-6 Lambaudr 
Pet am b Kent 123 Fiue and twentie weie continually to , 
watche and warde within the Castell for their seueral 1 st mtes . 
of time. *6ao Shelton sndPt. Don Qtrix. lix. 398 The Beasts I 
hee carried to the Stable, and gaue them their stint, a 1623 1 
Fletcher Lena's Cure it. i, Put me to a certain stint Sir, | 
allow me but a red herring a day. *633 Bp. Hall Hard 
Texts, O. T. rs, I will therefore set him a stint of yeare*, 
before his common destruction. 1663 Pkpvs Diary 24 Dec , 

I hope before I go I shall set myself such a stint as I may 
not forget myself, xfigo Drvden Amphitryon 11. ii, Take 
back your sev'nty years, (the stint of Life). *704 Swift T. 
Tub v. X22 Forty or fifty Pages of Preface ana Dedication, 
(which is the usual Modern Stint). 1791 Cowfkr Odyss. 
vitr. 477 Wisdom beyond the common stint I mark In this 
our guesL *809 Mai kin Gil Bias vut. v. (Rtldg.) 287 There 
was . .a scanty breakfast set out. ..I never knew what it was 
to exceed this stint during the flay. 

A *447 Bokenham Seyniys, Elis, (Roxb.) 277 Thow she 
.Xonstreynyd wer to bedde yet in no degre Tyl hyr stent 
vver seruyd [re. the omitted orisons were said] she ne wolde 
slepe, 

D. One's stint : an amount which one has 
resolved not to exceed. 

*&n-*6 Breton Paste Ma,tLett. (Grosart) 9/x For aparell, 

I will keepe my stint, and care for no fond fashion. 1683 
**• blayxo M. Morrison Catal. Autographs 

(1892) VI. 80 I here I lost last night my twenty gutnnyes, 
w=S is my stint. 173* Swt ft Let. to Gay 4 May, My stint 
[of wine] in company is a pint at noon, and half as much at 
night* 1824 Miss Mitfqkd Village 1, 230 Throe rubbeis 
were our stints and we were often game and game in the 
last before victory declared itself. 2846 Mrs. Gore Eng. 

\ Co* I can't afford half-crowns everyday* A 
shilling is my stint for such jobs. 

t To live at stint : to live at a fixed rate of 
expenditure. Obs. 


...F.v.u.V j ; , ;‘r mr *' b 00 not enjoy my sett 

\ ith that freedom I wou d do, there is no more pleasure in 
living at stint, then there is in living alone. 

5 . A measure, rate, gauge ot amount, price, size, 
etc. fixed by authority. Chiefly in the phrases to 
set, etc. at one stint , to appoint , set ti stint. 

«. * 48 $ *u tolh Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, App. v 320 In 
rase that hydes come to an heigher or a lougher price than 
they bene nowe, that then the Maire..shaf sett the saide 
S ll ri 0 accordynge to rayson. *568 Grafton 

CVtron. II. 168 The standard of the ounce was euer at one 
. l i! ou > ,, l , he va| UAt'on of coynes altered, a 1600 
1 v Xlu - * ** Convenient it was to pro- 

vide that there might be a modeiate stint appointed to 
measure their expenses by. 160! T. Wheeler Treat. Comm. 
57 Aoereisa stint, and reasonable proportion allotted, and 
55 V* ■ ‘ 7 . “ at - euery man may ship out. *6*1 Coryat 

Crudities iv But belike there is a limitation of the summe 
that ts owed ; for that if the summe. .be aboue the stint he 
shall not be released. 17x3 N. Blundell Diary (1895) 133 
Severall Stints were set for the better Regulating the Affairs 
of the Parish, *794 A. Young Agric. Suffolk 78 A child’s 
stint.. for braiding nets . .is four-pence a day, 

A xSo6 Holcand Suetonius 54 The number of Senatours 
growing still to a shameful and confused company he re- 
duced to the auncient stent [L. wodwn). 
fg- *534 More Dial. agst. Tnb. 1. Wks. JX52/2 Both for 
release and reward, tempered after such rate as his., wvse. 
dome shal se conueiuent for vs; wherof our biynde mor. 


tality can not here imagine nor deuyse the stynt. X534 — 
Treat. Passion Wks. 1290/2 God .limited of his owne wise- 
dome and goodnes, after what rate and stynt, the com- 
modity thetof shoulde be employed vppon vs. 
fb. Usual or customary measure. Obs. 

1664 Power F.xp. Philos. 11. 90 The Quicksilver will fall 
down to its wonted pitch and stint of 29. inches. 1733 
Chevne Eng. Malady in. iv. (1734) 354 My Appetite and 
Digestion return’d to their usual Stmt towards my new 
Food. 1747 J. Relpii Mise. P. isi The snow has left the 
fells and fled , . And to their stint the becks are fawn. 

6. The limited number of cattle, according to 
kind, allotted to each definite portion into which 
pasture or common land is divided, or to each 
person entitled to the righL of common pasturage ; 
also, the right of pasturage according to the fixed 
rate. 

a. *369 in W. H. Tinner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 327 
Poitemeade; Rate and Stynte of Cattell. Ibid., Stynt to be 
kept for Cattell in Portmead...The Baillies. shall yerely 
oversee that every man shall kepe his stynt of bcastes m 
Port meade. *397 Pain Roll of Manor of Scawhy, Lines. 
(MS.), None within this Lordshippe shall keepe but for every 
Oxgange 40 sheepe. .accordinge to the old Stinte, in paine 
of x*. 1687 in Ctoke's Case of Otmoor (1831) 37 And if any 

take in joicement sheep, they shall not exceed the number 
of their stint in the townships. 1783 IToodrnansey In- 
closure Act a Pioprietois .. enjoy common of pastuie..by 
a certain determinate stint. 1844 Mitt. Evid. Set. Comm. 
Commons' htclosnre 06 By a stint, I mean the light of pas- 
turage for one animal, or for a cei tain number of animals, 
according to age, sire, and capability of eating. *869 Spec- 
tator 17 Apr. 472/1 It was desirable to utilize.. that portion 
of the soil of England which was lying unenclosed, and 
subject to nil manner of lights of common, tuibaiy, stints, 
and the like. 

ff. 1437 Dunfermline Reg. (Bannatyne Club) 285 The land 
hand lietuix the estir nxgang and the 01 chain, [be] comon 
to bath the partis. Alsua bath \>e partis sel kepe lauchful 
stent and noth excede. 184a Q. Jml. Agric. XII. 52 In the 
oldest plantations, lus young cattle were going to four times 
the stents the land had ever kept before it was so planted. 

b. gen. Any kind of limitation of right of pas- 
turage. 

1766 Blackstone Comm. II. iii. 34 All these species, of 
pasturable common, may bd*and usually are limited as to 
number and lime; but there are also Lotnmons without 
stint, and which last all the >eai. 

7 . An allotted poition of work; a definite task. 
To work by stint (see quot. 1891). 

a. a 1530 Heywood Weather (Brandi) 447 No water haue 
we to grynde at any stynt. c *366 Merit Tales of Skelton 
in Skelton's Wks. (18431 I. P. lxvi, They wanted of their 
mele, and complained, that they could not make their stint 
of breade. 1683 Moxon blech. Exerc ., Printing xxiv. p 15 
The First JPress-nian] takes l.is choice to Pull or Beat the 
agreed stint first. 1749 Berkf.i ey in Fraser Life viii. (1B71) 
320 Their stint, on account of health, is an hour and half 
a day for painting. *803 T. Ne-iherton in Naval Chron. 
XV. 314 The Caulkers . .are employed by stint on new woik. 
*866 Carlyle Retain, (1881) I. 283 Here. . I. .took to doing 
‘German Romance’ as my daily work, ‘ten pages daily’ 
my stum xBpx Labour Commission Gloss, s.v., If a man is 
engaged to work foi eight hours, and a certain quantity of 
work given him to perform in that time, he is said to be 
working by stint. 1904 Kipling Traffics \ Discov. 269 '1 hey 
were letting in the water for the evening stint at Robert’s 
Mill. 

P- *773 R* Fergusson Farmer's Ingle ix, Yet frae the 
russet lap the spindle plays Her e’ening stent reels she as 
weel s the lave. *789 Ross Heltuore 1. (ed. 3) 40 Their stent 
(1768 task] was mair than they cou’d well mak out. *844 
H. Stephens Bk. Farm III. 754 On shifting the workers 
from one stent to another. 1887 Kentish Gloss., Stent, a 
word used by the oyster dredgers in North Kent, to denote 
that amount or number of oysters, fixed by the rufes of their 
association, which they may dredge in one day. *898 E. P. 
Evans Evol, Ethics v. 176 Spinoza had to secure lus sub- 
sistence by grinding his stent of lenses before he could 
gratify his love of philosophy, 
b. Mining. (See quots.) 

a. *830 Ogilvi e, Stint. . . In coal mines, a measure of work 
two yards long by one broad, which each miner clears before 
be_ removes, to another place. 1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal • 
mining, Stint, r. (Midland.) A measure of length by which 
coiners hole and cut coal... 2. (Gloucestershire.) A certain 
number of trams filled per man per day. 3. (South Stafford - 
shire.) a. collier s day's work. *888 Daily News 5 Oct. 2/5 
.the minimum wages was fixed at 3s. 4cl. per day or stint 
for tlnck-coal men. 

p. *864 Daily Tel. 26 Oct., What is termed a day does 
not represent a day’s woik. .but a certain cubical quantity 
or coal known as a ‘stent’, 

t o. As advb, accusative : In fulfilment of an 
appointed task. Obs. 

*fi*8 R. Bolton Floras n. vi, (1636) 98 That most dangerous 
Capcaine having,, markt. .where, .the Easteine winde blew 
stmt as it were [L. quasi ad constitutnui). 

8 . Prescribed, destined, ot customary limit. 
t.B'- of spatial extension or progress. Also, 

destination or goal of a journey. Obs. 

Holland Pi iny v. ix. 1 . 98 The ordinarie heighth 
ot it is sixteene cubites. Vnder that gage the waters o' er- 
ttow not all. Above that stint, they are a let and hinder- 
ance. 1618 Ralegh Rem. (1644) 114 You are now itnbarked 
111 your final voyage, and not far from the stint and period 
of your course. _ 1690 Locke Hum. Utui. 11. xiii § 5 This 
tower of repeating, or donbling any Idea we have of any 
distance, . .without being ever able to come to any stop or 
stint. 


p. 1509 UARCLAY S/typ of Folys t8 If thou he dampned* 
" an ar f t ^? u »* thy stent. 1563 Sackville Induct. Mirr. 
Mag, vi, Erythms that m the cart fyrste went Had euen 
nowe attaynde his tourneyes stent, 
t b. of duration. Obs, 

1587 T. Hughes Misfort. Arthur 1. ii 75 Fron. How can. 
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you then attempt a fi esh offence 1 Guen. Who can appoint 
a stint to her offence ? *396 Spenser Astrofihel , Mont n. 
Thestylis 51 No humble speech nor mone, maymoue the 
fixed stint Of destinie or death. 16*0 Quarles Feast /or 
Worms viii. G 4 b, The stint of Niniuey was forty dayes, 
1 To cry for grace, and ttirne from euill wayes. 1633 Ur. 
Hall Hard Texts, O. T. 144 God keeps the stint of their 
life secret from them. <21659 Bp. Brownrig Serm. (1674) I. 
iv. 62 Satan set a stint to Job's suffering. 1693 Evelyn 
De La Quint, Comfit. Card., Rejl. Agric. 68 Every Plant 
has a peculiar, determinate, certain, and infallible Stint or 
Term, for the Beginning and Duration of its Action, 
f c. of expansion or increase. Obs. 

1598-1603 Stow Surv. (1908) II, 205 The number of the 
Citizens., farreexceedeth proportion of Hippodamus, which 
appoynted xoooa and of others which haue set downe other 
number 1 !, as meete stintes in theyr opinions to bee well 
gouerned. 1606 Bkvskeit Civil Life 192 For that mans 
desires had their determinate stint, wheras Alexanders in- 
creased stil, the more he enlarged his dominions. 1645 
Milion Colast. 12 A man . .puft up with no luck atall, above 
the stint of his capacity. 1719 Butler Serm , Wks. 1874 II, 
140 Everyone of our passions and affections hath its natural 
stint and bound. 

9 . (See qnot.) 

179* G. Cart WRIGHT Jrtil, Labrador 1 . Gloss, p.xv, Stint, 
the dam made by beavers across a stream, to raise the water 
to a height convenient for their purpose. 

10 . attrib. and Comb., as stint allowance ; stint- 
holder, a holder of a stint,of pasture ; stint-holer 
Mining (see quot.) ; + stint-key (? nonce-wd.), a 
key which checks the supply (of ale) ; in quot.jf^. 

a 1814 Sailors' Ret. 1. vli. 111 Hew Brit. Theatre II. 328 
British sailors shall find there’s no *stint allowance at Growl- 
Hall. 1894 Carlisle Patriot 4 May 3/7 (Cumbld. Gloss.) 
The annual meeting of "stintholdeis,. was held at the 
Whcatsheaf Inn. 1891 Labour Commission Gloss., * Stint- 
holer, the man who undeictits the coal by ‘piece’. *8*7 
C. Wkiiue Harvest-Home iv, And the quaint and jocund 
tale Takes the *stint-kcy from the ale. 

Stint (stint), sb.’-i Also 5-6 stynt(e, Gstyntt. 
fi. 6 stent. [Of obscure origin.] A common 
name for any of the smaller Sandpipers (genus 
Tringa ), esp. the Dunlin. Also a provincial name 
for the Sanderling ( Calidris arenarid). 

a. 1466 Inironia. Abfi. Novell in Lclnnd Collect. (1774) 
II. 6 Quayles and Styntes rost. 1519 in Arciueologia XXV. 
42A, iij Plovers, iij Spowes, & uj Stynts, 1531-* Dttrh. 
Household Bk. (Surtees) 126, 6 del stynts, 12 d. ijdd dun- 
lyngs, 6d. x6*z Dkayion I'oty-olb. xvv. 339 For near this 
batning Isle [Axholme], in me is to be seen . . The I’uct, God- 
win, Stint, the palate that alluio. *688, 1774, *837 [see 
Puure 1 ]. 1893 in Co/cns-IInrdy Broad Nor/. 49 There's 
a rare mess of stints on llreydon sometimes. 190a C. J. 
Cornish Naturalist on Thames 245 Canvey Island.. .Stints 
. . were Uing everywhere on the mud and 00/c. 

P- *579 Stent [see Stampine]. 

b. With distinguishing prefix (see quols,). 

1843 Yarrcll Brit. Birds JI. C43 The Little Sandpiper, 
01 Little Stint.. goes through seasonal changes of coloui in 
its plumage. 1848 C. A. Johns I Feck at Lizard 331 Tern- 
minck's Stint ( Tringa Temminckii ). — Very inre. 1898 
Morris Austral Eng. 439 The Australian species are Cur. 
lew Stint Tringa subanjuata, Gmel. Little Stint T. rufi- 
collis t Sharp-tailed Stint T. acuminata , Horsf. 

Stint (stint), v. Forms a. 1 atyntan, 3 Ortnin 
stinntenn, 3-5 stunt, (3 stunte, 5 stonte), 4-6 
stynto, stinte, (4 styntt, 5 atyntte), 4-7 stynt, 

3- stint ; 0 . 3-7 stente, 4-stent. Pa. t . (contracted 
forms); a. 3 stunte, 4 stinte, 4-5 atynt(e, stint ; 
0 - 3-5 stent(e. Pa.fiplt. (contracted forms) ; a. 3 
stint, 4 stunt, i-stunt, y-stynt, i-stynt, stynte, 

4- 6 stynt, 5 stinte ; 0 . 5 stente. [OE. styntan to 
blunt, dull ; the simple vb. occurs only once (in 
Corpus Gl., rendering L. hebelare), but cf. the com- 
pounds dstyntan, to blunt, dull, to check, stop 
(ME. Astint v.), setstyntan to blunt (teeth), make 
ineffective (ME. Atstunt v,),forslyntan to blunt. 
The OE, verb corresponds formally to OScandina- 
vian *slynta (MSw. stynta, Olcel. stytta') to 
shorten OTeut. type *stuntjan , f. *stunto- aelj. 
(OE. stunt stupid, foolish, MtTG. stuns stumpy, 
MSw. stunt-er , Olcel. stutt-r short, scanty : cf. 
Stunt a. and v.). It is uncertain whether the ME. 
and mod. E. senses of the vb. are developed from un- 
recorded senses in OE.,or are due to Scandinavian 
influence. 

In certain uses this vb. closely approaches in meaning the 
etymologically unrelated Stent v. 1 Appai ently some con- 
fusion has taken place between the two verbs, and as the 
phonetic variants stent, stint are common to both, it is some- 
times doubtful to which verb a particular use belongs.] 

I. To cut short, cease, stop. 

1 , inir. To cease action ; to leave off (doing 
something) ; to desist, forbear. Now only arch. 
and dial. Const. + of, in, + fro , and to with inf. 

a. e xcoo Ormin 12844 patt menn ha sholldenn blinnenn, & 
stanndenn stille, & stinntenn pa To pewwtenn Godd tatt 
wise. <11**5 Ancr, R, 202 pe ueorcle hweolp is Idelnesse: 
pet is, _hwo se stunt mid alle, a *300 Cursor M. 1740 Of his 
precheingpan con he stint. Ibid. a6os9lf he nehad of his folis 
stint, c 1305 Land Cokaynt 99 per hep briddes . . pat stinte p 
neuer by bar mijt Miii to sing dai and ni^t. 13., Bona- 
ventura's Medit, 878 Fro wepyng she ne my}t stynte no 
stounde. c 1369 Chaucer Dcthe BlaitncJie 1213 With sorwe- 
ful herte..styntynge in my tale For ferde. 014*0 Chron. 
VUod. 4096 Bot euer pey song & dauncede yliche fast & 
nolde not stonte pere for no-mone. 0x460 Osetuy Reg. 12 
That pat parte pe which my modur holdeth, whenneso euer 
she stynteth to holde hit, pat hit come in to p“ loideship of 


the church. *470-85 Malorv Arthur 1. xv. 56 He stynte 
not tyl he had slayne xx kny3tes. c 15*0 Skelton Magnyf, 
2x88 Holde thy hande, dawe, of thy dagger, and stynt of thy 
dyn. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 423 Als soue 
as the lnglismen wer cumin to this hill, tliay stintit of thair 
fleing. *556 Robinson Mote's Utopia {1895) p. xeix, But I 
wil neuer stynte, nor lest, vntil I haue gotte the full and 
exacte knowledge hereof. 1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Aib.) 
67 Art thou a seruing man 1 then serueagaine, And stint to 
steale as common soldiours do. 159* Shaks. Rom. 4- Jul. 
1. iii. 48 Pretty, foole it stinted, and said I. a 1650 K. John 
ij- Bishop viii. in Child Ballads I, 4x1 And thirdly, tell mee 
or euer I stinte, What is the thing, bishopp, that I doe 
tbinke. *677 W. 110011(8 Man of Sin 11. ii. 25 The strange 
Amazing Proofs made use of by them ! But it is flatly 
necessary, that I should hound myself:..! will stint at 
Twelve. 1818 Scot r Hrt. Midi, x, 1 Whisht, Effie,' said her 
sister; ‘our father’s coming out 0’ the byie.'— The damsel 
stinted in her song. *819 Shelley Peter Bell vi. xxiv. 3 
Their fierce successors, who.. would neither stint norsticJc 
Our flesh from off our bones to pick. 1869 Browning Ring 
4 Bk. viii. 240, I see him strain on tip-toe, soar and pour 
Eloquence out, nor stay, nor stint at all. x88i Lcicestersh. 
Gloss, s. v. f Coom, yo' stint, or oi’U meek ye 1 
p. a 1300 Cursor <!/, 3842 Abute hir hals pan he hir hent, 
And thns he kyst hir nr he stent [other texts stintl. *3. . 
Guy Warm. 849 Of rideing wil pai neuer stent To pai coin 
to pe turnament. C1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 678 But nathe- 
lees, far ernest ne for game He of his crueel purpos nolde 
stente. c 1470 Harding Chron. xxxiti. v, For whtche [his 
death] his people of wepyng coulde not stent. 1563 Sack- 
viu.it Induct. Mirr. Mag. xxxii, To her selfe oft would she 
[Remorse) tell Her wretchednes, and cursing neuer stent To 
sob and sigh, c 1590 J. Stewart Poems (S.T.S.) II. 42 O 
gif thy luifers knew, tnay void not stent To giwe the ayde, 
1785 R. V0TC6V.& Ulysses Answ. Ajax lxxiii, I.. Syne took 
his coach, an’ milk-white staigs, ’lire ever I wad stent, 
f b. with pr. pplc. Obs. 

c 1430 Pilgr, Lyf Mtmhode in. xliii. (1869) 159 Whan the 
first hath stinte ctinge.,thnt oothcr. .seith he wole ete also. 
1518 H. Watson Hist. Oliver of Castile (Roxb.) L) 4, In 
suchc sorowe he neuer stynted tydyngc tyll that he came to 
a lytcll vyllage. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus s. v. Comfirimo, 
Lachrymas comfirimere, to stint weepyng. 
f 0. To cease to speak of. Obs. 
c 1450 Merlin x. 145 But now stenleth the talc of hem, and 
icturneth to speke of the vij kynges. Ibid xv. 253 Of hem 
I shall stinte, and tell of the parliament that kynge Brangue 
heilde. 

f 2 . Of processes, conditions, impersonal agencies : 
To cease, abate come to an end. Obs. 

a. c 1*05 Lay. 31891 pe quale gon to stunte. <r *300 Cursor 
M. 6026 pe tres it (the tempest] brake, pe gresse it brint, At 
pe land iessen it stint. 1340-70 A lex. 4 Dind. 91 Men sep 
wel pat pe see sesep & blmtep, But whan be wind on pe 
watur pe wawus arcrep. c *340 Hampoli! Pr. Cause. 1630 
Bot at pe last, when pair lyfe sail stynt, pan sail all ioy be 
fia pam tynt. c 1374 Chaucer Booth. 11. pr. v. (18G8) 45 
Certis pan is pilke monqye precious, whan it. .styntep to ben 
lwd by v>.age of large Jeuyng. c 1375 Cursor M. 23x72 
(Fairf.) Jour sorou salic neuer stint, c 1400 Pilgr. Sonde 
(Caxton) 11. lxv. (1859) 59 lilt is ful hyc tyme, that the dis- 
cencion of joti bothe stynte, and lake an ende. <.-1460 
Towneley Myst. i. x6x We mon haue payne that neuer shall 
stynt, 1589 Greene Mcnafihon (Arb.) 28 Streaming teares 
that neuer stint. x6*8 Wither Brit. Rentemb. n. 489 Nor 
tan I finde a reason how it [the plague] stinted. Or how our 
totall ruinerwaa prevented. *68x \V. Robertson Phraseol. 
Gen. s. v, Stint, Weeping stintelh : arescit lachryma. 
p. ct 374 Chaucer Troylus in. 1238 Rigiit so Criscydc 
whan hire drede stente, Opned hire herte and tolde hym 
hire entente, c 1384 — II. Fame 1. 22* Tlier saw I how the 
tempest stent, c *470 Henry Wallace ix. 239 Weyll brulc 
tliow it ! all thus steulis our stryff. *530 Dial. behu. Genii. 
<J- Husbandman 452 (Ai b.) 147 Their furious malice never 
stentyd till they had the lights oute quenchyd. _ 1587 T. 
Hughes Misfirt. Arthur 1. Chorus 23 I11 Brytain warres 
and discord will not stent ; Till Vther’s line and offspring 
quite he spent. 

3 . To cease moving, pause in a journey, to halt, 
stop, stand still. + Also, to turn aside from pur- 
suit, to stay in conflict. Obs. 

a. c 1*90 Bechet xu8 in S. Eng. Leg. 138 Fine and twenti 
mile he weiule..Are hestunte in anie stude. ex 290 Magda- 
lene 187 ibid. 467 In one olde porche hy stunten at pnt 
ny}ht. a 1300 Cursor M, 4321 I’ or bettur it es bi-time to 
stint pan folu Pi prai pat es bot tint. £1330 R. Brunnk 
Chron, Wace (Rolls) 13025 Wilde he [Beofs] nere stynte ne 
ses Vntil he cam in to alle pe pres per Petron was. *338 — 
Chron. (1725) xo Hard was pe bataile, als pei togider stynt. 
136* Langl, P. PI. A. vi. 66 Twei slokkes per stondep lut 
stunt pou not pere. *430-40 Lydg, Bochas 1. vii. (1544) 9 b, 
He fond . . a place pleasant of larges wheras he stynt and can 
a citie ray.se. c 1475 Henryson Poems (S.T.S.) III. 30 For 
setk hir suth I sail, And no] er stynt nor stand for stok nor 
stone. 1513 Douglas AE net’s vi, v. 75 Anchises son tho 
stinlis a title stound, And baith his futsteppis llxit in the 
ground. <*1650 Rising in North xxxviii. in Child Ballads 
III. 406 Vntiir they came to Yorke castle, 1-wis they neuer 
stinted nor blan. c 1749 Robin Ilood $ Allen a Dale xv. 
ibid. 174 He hasted over the plain, He did neither stint nor 
iin, Vntil he came unto the church. *768 Ross Hclenore 20 
But I shall never stint, Till o' the truth the verity be kent ; 
Tho’ to the warld’s end my race should be, x8x8 Scott 
Rob Roy xxi, But come on, what stint ye for ? 

p. *3.. Sir Beues 4025 Ne stente neuer sire Saber, Til pat 
he in Ingelonde were, c 1400 Pilgr, Sowle (Caxton) it. Ivii. 
(*859) 55 And so I stent a whyle to see what maner thyng 
hit was, that hadde suchc a wykked sauour. <1x450 Le 
Morte Arth. 1844 The other All agayne than stente i Aftyr 
hym dorste folowe no moo. *745 A. Skirvino Tranent 
Muir i. in Herd's Coll. Sc. Songs ( 1 776) 1. 109 The Chevalier 
..Did march up Brisle brae, man, And thro’ Tranent, e’er 
he did stent. 

f b. Of a thing : To cease moving, to come to 
a stop. Obs. 

a. *390 Gower Coif. 1 . 197 Hire Scbip goth in among bem 
alle, And stinte noght, er it be falle And [etc.]. <1x430 Syr 


Getter. (Roxb.) 161 The she Id he put vnto that dint, And in 
the sheld the stroke stint. *533 Bellenden Livy 1. xv. 
(S.T.S.) 1. 85 Thir treis [■?£. huge rafts of fire] . . war infiammy t 
cruelly be pe violent wyndis, and styntit never quhil pai 
come.. to pe piilnris of pe brig. 

p. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 1. 273 purgh pat rout his eye 
perceyvia and so depe hit went Til on Ciyseyd hit smote & 
(er it stent. <11430 Awiters of Arthur 579 (Douce Mb.) 
He bronched him jne withe his bronde, . .pe swerd stent for 
no stuf, hit was so wel steled. 

0. Of a stream, blood : To cease flowing. Obs. 

*340-70 A lex. <5- Dind, 530 Je [with your thirsty armies] 
maken stinte of his strem a stionde ful huge, pat nilus.. 
namned is wide, x 579-80 N orth Plutarch, A ntomus (1595) 
1004 The wounde,. killed him not presently, for the kloud 
stinted a litle when he was layed. t6*6 R. C. Times Whistle 
2808 The springs of lust.. being drawne dry The lesser 
streames would stint immediatly. *6*6 G. E. Vitaty's 
Englishm. Treasure 68 Take.. Nettles and bruse them, and 
then lay them upon the wound.. and it will stynt presently. 

f d. Of the sun : To stand still (in its apparent 
course) at the summer and winter solstice. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 329 pe sonne styntep twyes 
a jere : ones a somer, whan he gop no heijer ; and eftsones 
a wynter, whanne he goop no lower. 

f e. To turn aside, backward. Obs. 

C1330 R. Brunnk Chron. Wace (Rolls) 7424 For pe Saxons 
did pern bakward stynt. Ibid. 10864, I trowe his stede a 
syde stynt.’ 

+ 4 . To abstain from moving, stand still; to 
remain in a place, to stay. Obs. 

a. *340-70 Ahsauuder 386 pei pat stint at hut Stloke 
stirred no more. *387 Trevisx lligdat (Rolls) II. 309 And 
at pe meuynge and styntyngc of pat boole pe EgipLians 
meued ana stynte vp on pe erthe [ad ettjus motion sett 
stationem /Egyfitii in terra movebattittr sen stabani]. 
a 1450 Le Morte Arth. 3947 Syr Ector tent not to hys stede, 
Whedyr he wold stynt or Renne Away, C1470 Henry 
Wallace xi. 628 Quhen twa was ded, the totliir wald lioclit 
sty nt, Maid thaim to lie. 

P. c *385 Chaucer L. G. W. ii. 116 Whan this was don no 
lengere sche ne stente. <1 *450 Le Morte A rth. 3936 At the 
laste they myghl no lenger stent. 

f 6. trans. To cause (a person) to cease action, 
to cause to desist. Const, of, from. Obs. 

а . *338 R. Brunni: Chron, (1725) 220 Sir Gilbert herd say 
of per cedes illc, Of non pe had ay to stynt ne hold pant 
stille, *3. , Will. Palertte 4056 pe king. .was so styf in a 
studio pat non him stint niijt. 1387-8 'J\ Usk Test. Lo.e 
hi. iv. (Bkcat) to8 Tho liste inc a litel lo speke, and g.m 
stinte my punne of my wryting, and sayde in this wyst\ 
£1450 Brut 11. 331 pc King sent his letues to pe liileuf 
Wanvyk, chargyng hym.. pat he sliuldc stynt, redrcsxc & 
amende the evel doers & brokers of his ptes. c 1489 Cax i on 
Blanchardyn 149 The kynge bygaiuiu . . to wepe and so tied 
W.mchardyn, so that Sadoyne nor Bcatiyx. coude do no 
ihynge to stynte them. 1653 M n.l on Ps . viii. ii, Out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings thou Hast founded strength 
because of all thy foes To stint th’ enemy. 

p. e 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 510 And if lie lierde song or 
Instrument, Thanne wolde he wepe he myglite nat be stent. 
1819 Tennant Pafiishy Storm'd (1827) 107 I hat frae noc- 
turnal 'sault may stent Thir rybaids o’ the Testament. 

б . To discontinue (an action) ; to hold in check, 

restrain (one’s own actions or organs of action). 
Now arch, and dial. ‘ 

o. *3. . Will. Palerne 61 pe t-hild com of pe caue & his 
criynge stint. <1x366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1441, 1 mote my 
tonge stynten nede. £1386 — Miller’s Prot. 36 The Reue 
answerde and seyde * stynt thy clappe ’. 14x3 J as. I Hingis 

0 . 118 The lytill bitdis smale Stynttth thatre song. *563 B. 
Googe Eglogs vii. (Arb.) 57, 1 neuer could as thou canst 
stynt, the teares of my compluynt. *S9* R. Wilmot Tancrai 
<J- Gistmtnd n. iii, He. .ere 1 scarce had My tale out tolde, 
praid me to stint mysuite. 1613 Shaks, Hen. VIII, 1. ii. 76 
Wcmust not stint Our necessary actions, in the feare Tocope 
malicious Censurers. *6x8 Rowlands S acted Mem. 37 
Weepe not he said, but stint thy vse of teares.. *6*4 J. Usher 
in Lett. Lit, Men (Camden) 131 In continueing the Histoiy 
of the Brittish.. beyond the yeare 600 (where L purposed to 
stint my selfe), a 1633 Austin Medit. (*635) 29 Cease, all 
Creatures; peace all Things; .. Stint your ever-humming 
noyce. 1839 Bailey Festus (1852) 394 Stint your bieath. 
*868 Morris Eaithly Par,, Doom Actisius 1. 266 The thin 
jackals waiting for the feast Stinted their hungry howls.as 
ne passed by. *876 Robinson Whitby Gloss. s.v., ‘ Stint 
your hand,’ witholcl it, as in the act of pouring. 1886 R. F. 
Burton Arab. Nts, (abr. ed.) I. *27 They stinted not their 
going, .till all went down by the trap-door. 

p, ci 4x0 Chron. Vilod, 4098 Bot he parson.. badde hem 
pat pey shulde stent hurre song or ellus ] ens gone, a *440 
SirDegrev, 206 His game wolt he never stent. *59oSrENSfcH 
F. Q. 11. iv. 12 Yet n’ould she stent Her bitter rayling. 
x88x Leicester Gloss, s. v., Yo' stent yer nire 1 

f b. To stay or suspend (a lawsuit). Cf. Astint 
v, 1. Obs. 

149* Churchw. Acc. St. Dunstan's, Cantab. (MS ), Be the 
consent of the executorex the pie was stentyd. 
f 7 . To cause to cease, bring to an end, check, stop 
(an event or state of affairs, actions of others). Obs. 

Often in alliterative phrase, to stint the strife. 

n. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. viii. 3* A stytbye stunte 
hiresturne stryf, that ys in beovene bert in-hyde. £-1366 
Chaucer A. B. C. 63 panne shalt pou hope stinte alnis 
greuaunce And make oure foo to failen of his praye. *375 
Barbour Bruce v. 184 And syne he drew him to the hicht. 
To stynt bettir his fais myclit. c *40* Lyug. Comfil. Bl, 
Knt, 256 And tonges false. .Han gonne a werre that wil not 
stinted be. *544 Beth am Prccefits Waru clxiii. Hvj, To 
stint the weapynges and skrykes of women. *588 Shake. 
Tit. A. iv. iv. 86 The Eagle suffers little Birds to sing,,. 
Knowing that with the rfiadow of his wings, He can at 
pleasure stint their melodie. *6*3-16 W. Browne Brit, Past. 

1, ii. 43 She. .stints his cry With many a sweet and pleasing^. 
Lullaby. x68o C. Hesse Church Hist. x6o Strife is easier 
stirred than stinted. *763 Brit. Mag, IV. 495 Stinting flame 
by bating fuel. 
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p. £1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 2442 Swich strif ther is 
bigotine. .Bitwixe Venus. .And Mars. .That luppiter was 
bisy it to stente, 1548 Udall, etc. Bream, Par. Acts iv, 5-7 
It was no common or smalle matter, whiche they so carefully 
labored to stente. 

+b. To assuage, quench (grief, pain, appetite), 
o. c 1374 Chaucer Troy lies v. 686 Yevinge him hope . .That 
she shal come, and stlnten [MS. Harl. 2280 stenten] al his 
sorwe. 1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1541) 8i b, The powrynge 
of cold water upon ones head hath stinted the reume. 1580 
Lyly Evfilvues (Arb.) 107 Achilles speare could as wel heale 
as hurt; the scorpion though he sting, yet he stints the 

E aine. 1583 Melbancke Phuotimus T ij, If this construction 
e applied to your stomacke, it will be a good confection to 
stint your shameles loue. *6ao Quarles Feast for Worms 
ii. Ds To stint his griefe, He chuses death. 
p. c 1374 Stenten [see a. above], 1601 Holland Pliny xxtv. 
vi. II, 177 All the rest doe.. stent the inveterat cough. 1666 
G. Harvey Morbus Angt. vi. (1672) 13 But the other implyes 
a very difficult cure, not by restoring the Sperraatick parts 
. .but onely by stenting and removing tbe Corruption of the 
forementtoned Essentials, 

t C. To stop (rain, tempest, fire, etc.). 06s, 

a. a 1300 Cursor M. 9131 Hellas, )?at prophet,.. bat stint 
J>e rain thorn his praiyer. 1338 Elyot Diet., Restinguo , to 
stint or put oute, or cesse, as fyre, lyght, and thurst. 1690 
C. Hesse Hist. <f Myst. O, f H. T, 1. 127 God stinted and 
stilled the flood. 

P- 1594 Selimus G 4, The god that vales [sic] the seas, And 
can alone this raging tempest stent, 
f d- To cause (a thing) to leave off its action. 
c 1440 Prom/, Pitro . 476/ 1 Styntyn or make a thynge to 
secyn of hys werke or mevynge, obsto* 1674 N\ Fairfax 
Bulk $ 127 A whole set or draught of springs,, .some 

bigning or 'growing, others barely stirring or twitching, and 
after all so long stinted and so often checkt. 

+ s. ?To deprive of force, make of none effect, 
a. 1309 Barclay S/tyfi of Folys 258 b, Thou wretchyd lust 
dost stynt abate and swage The strength of man, and his 
audacyte. 1631 Gouge God's Arrows m. § 43. 258 Where 
faith hath failed, the divine power hath been stinted. 
p. 1619 Sir A. Gorges tr. Bacon's De Safi. Vet. 127 As for 
simple bodies, their powers are not many, though certaine 
and violent, as existing without being weakned, diminished, 
or stented by mixture. 

8 . To cause (a fluid, etc.) to stop flowing or 
emanating ; esp. to staunch, (blood), 06s. exc. dial. 

“• *39 ® Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. vtt. Ixx. {1495) 290 Some 
medycynes constreyne and stynten blode. <1x400 Minor 
Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxvhi. 13 Heil sterre bat neuer 
stuntep lillt. 1470-85 Malory Arthur vli. xviii. 241 The 
mayden Lynet,.vnarmed hymand serched his woundes and 
stynted his blood. 1528 JPaynel Salerne's Regfm. biiijb, 

T he vtihte is to make thycke the thynne bloud, to stynte the 
superfluous lunnynge therof. 1599 Breton Disc. Scholler 
<S - Souldiour 30 A Cobweb and Salt, .will Stint a bleeding. 

p. 1548 Elyot' s Did. s. v. Sesto, Sistere sanguinem, to stent 
bleedyng. 1601 Holland Phny xxvi. xiii. II. 263 The juice 
if it bee conveighed up into the nosthrils, stentetn bleeding 
at nose. 1657 Billingsly Brachy-Martyroi. xxi. 76 Nor 
shall the opened vein be stented. x8gi Hartlaml (Devon) 
Gloss., S taint , to stanch. Some people have the power of 
staSntin blid by repeating a charm, 
f 9. To cause (a person, animal, oneself) to cease 
moving, to bring to a stand. 06s. 

Stent survives dial, in Somerset and Devon in the sense 
' tobrmg (ahorse) toastand ’ (said ofdifficulties or obstacles). 
See Eng. Dial. Diet. 

a. 0x330 Glue l 137: King karnifees him hauep istunt 
c I 4°° Song Roland 460 Then he stintid his sted & stod 
still sone. C1450 Merlin x, 154 Forthe kynges were stynted 
at the entre of the forest by a river. X450-K30 fl/yrr. our 
4 a As a man that rennyth downewarJe from an hye I 
"37 ! "e may not stynte hymselfe, . , tyll he comethe to the 
vale. 1533 Bellenden Livy it. xxvi. (S.T.S.) I.’ 238 pe con- 
sul, seand be place vnganand for batall, styntit his army. 
10B0 H. More Afiocal. Afioc. 82 Nor were they stinted here, 
but won also a great part of Italy. 

0. cxqepCm), Myst, (1841) 396 Go stent me yone body wyth 
youre stonys. 

+ b. To stop (a blow). 06s. 

~ ,. a *33<> Otuel 497 pat strok ich mente to pe, & now it is on 
pi stede istunt. 0*470 Henry Wallace vt. 367 Quhan euir 
thai hyt, na harnes mycht thaim stynt. 

10. To check tbe growth of (an animal, plant) ; 
to arrest (growth) ; to force (a plant) into bloom by 
restricting its supply of nourishment. Cf. Stunt ». 

?73S Somerville Chase iv. 117 The laborious Chace Shall 
stint his [a young hound's] growth. 1789 E. Darwin Dot. 

(1792) I. iv. 478 Where cruder juices swell the leafy 
win, Stint the young germ, [etc.]. X844 H. Stephens Bh. 
pann II. 698 Young pigs are very susceptible of cotd, and 
if exposed to it. .their growth will be. .stinted. 1844 Ld. 
Brougham Brit. Const, xv. (1862) 234 The vices and the 
weaknesses, which peaceful times and regular government 
timer mp m the bud, or stint in their growth. 1845 Florist's 
Jrnl. (1846) VI. 147 The plant.. was stintedintoa blooming 
condition. 


II. To limit, apportion, or appoint definitely. 
II. tran s. To set bounds, ends, or limits to, tc 
limit in extent or scope, to confine to certain limits, 
Now rare. Also, + to fix tbe maximum price of. 
Const, f at, to. 

*5*3 DpucLAs sEneis iv, Prol. 260 To stint all thing salue 
thine a win appetite,, bo was in luif thi frawart destanie. xsgx 
savile Tacitus , Hist. tv. xl. 199 To moderate and stint the 
public expenses. 1604 T. Wright Passions vt. 346 Those 
wise and godly men which everyday allot themselves a cer- 
taiue time, stinting their bowers for meditation. 16*1 T. 
Williamson tr. Gaidar t's Wise VteiUard 7 By him, who 
•SSL? 1 * h 3 uce Sja-sse of our life in his hand, who hath 
^ a 5' es t ‘ cw lcm S ‘bey shall runne. 1634 Capt. 
Smith Ftmniaiv. 165 Corne was stinted at two shillings 
mx pence the bushell. 1840 Fuller Josefih's Coat etc, 59 

Jell H*™» V r/, by C< £ st,n A ted 10 be ® no oftner. 
1043 Baker Chran,, fas, / X40 And to keep the Order from 


swarming, hestinted it within the number of onely 200. 1661 
Power Exfi, Philos. Pref. bj b, '1 hey.. that., think the 
particles of Matter may be too little, and that nature is 
stinted at an Atom, and must have a non ultra of her sub- 
divisions^ 17*7 Gay Fables xiv. 47 Stint not to truth the 
flow of wit, Beirompt to lye, whene'er 'tis fit. 1781 Cowplr 
Retirem. 719 Friends (for I cannot stint., that name to one). 
1813 Byron Br. Abydos i. xiv, Nor these [battlements] will 
rash intruder climb To list our words, or stint our time. 
X863 Kinglake Crimea (1877) I. ii. 22 The law of nations 
does not stint the right of executing justice. 1870 J. H. 
Newman Gram. Assent 11. viii. 259 When words are substi- 
tuted for symbols, it will be its aim to circumscribe and stint 
their import as much as possible. 

+ b. intr. Of a portion of land: To end, have 
its boundary or limit. 06s. 

16x3 North Riding Rec. (i88fi) IV. 143 Thone acre a brode 
wrangland, stinting att the strete. 

12 . trails. To limit (the pasturage of common 
land) to a certain number of cattle ; also, to assign 
a limited right of pasturage to (a person). 

*4.. Coventiy Lect-bk. 438 Item, ..the Maister of S. Jones 
..to go vnstynted, and the Cotnons of the Cite be stynted, 
no man to passe his rate. 1523 Fitzherb. Snrv. 3 b, In the 
whiche close euery man is stynted and sette to a certayntie 
howe many beestes he shall liaue in the same. 165a Blithe 
Eng.lmfirov. Imfir. (ed. 3) App., That all Commons.. may 
be stinted or limited toaset number of cattelL 1808 J.C.Cur. 
wen Hints Eton. Feeding Stock 51 A dry sheltered pasture 
.. which had beep so hard stinted as to afford them [the cows] 
little or no food. _ 1831 Croke Case ofOtmoor 23 Otmoor was 
not a common without stint; but was liable to be stinted by 
Orders from the Moor Court. 1880 J. Williams Rights of 
Common 84 A fiith man. .was appointed by the cattle gate 
owners to take care that Bretherdale Bank was properly 
stinted. 


T lo bold a stmt of. Also absol. 06s. 

1686 Grassmen's Acc. (Surtees) 05 Every inhabitant which 
stints in y° Common pasture shall send a mowder to scayle 
ye s J _ Common^ pasture. 1698 Ibid. 93 All and every person 
qualifyed to stint y° s d Moor shall pay Threepence per Gate 
yearly for each Gate they shall stint. 

+ 13. To prescribe or appoint definitely (a course 
of action, an amount, place, time, etc .) ; to restrict 
(a person) to a particular course of action or tbe 
like. 06s. 

f* *Sr3, *S®8 [ se e Stinted Ml. <*. 1, t bj. 1390 J. G reenwoo d 
Coiled. Sc l an? id. Art. B y b,\Ve wonder, .that they dare be 
so bold as to set & stint the holy ghost, what, when, and 
how mante words to vtter in prayer. 1610 [see Stint 
sb. 1 2 a]. 

absol. 1641 Milton Animadv. 19 Renton. And if the 
Lord’s Prayer be an ordinary, and stinted form, why not 
otheis? A ns. Because there Dee no other Lords that can 
stint with'like authority. 

f b. intr. To fix a time for something. 06s . 
1636 in Burton’s Diary (1828) I. 231 He fully stinted to 
have been in Yoik that night. 

14. trails. To restrict (a person, his share or 
right) with respect to quantity or number j to limit 
in amount of allowance or indulgence. 

o. 159a Nashe P. Penilesse E4IJ, Vron cups.. with yion 
pin nes in them, to stinte euery man how much he should 
drinke. 1593 — Christ's T, M 3, God stinted him, what 
1 rees and fruttes he should eate on. a 1617 Bayne On Efih. 
(1658) 84 He hath not stinted us to any certain degree of 
knowledge. 1639 Fuller Holy War in. xiv. 132 Wives he 
might have kept sans number, but stinted himself to one or 
l. wo ‘ .ff ‘09* Shad well V olunteers 1. i, Engen. . May you . 
Jive till you shall wi&h to dye. , # 'Teres. I vow. I wish you 
may live an Hundred Years.. M. G . Bl. A Dod Wench, 
that s not so well, thou stint’st me 17x0 Addison 'Fatter 
No. 255 r 2 We ought to stint our selves in our most lawful 
Satisfactions. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xv. III. 391 Had 
he been wise he would have, .stinted himself to one bottle at 
a meal. 

S._ 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 103 He, fearing the Female to 
lauislt and to be no sparer of such vittailes as they haue, 

. .s-tentech the Female and giueth hir hir task. 2878 Sir G. 
Mackenzie Dm Laws Seat. it. xv. § vi. (1899) 214 The 
Justice Court has its Macers, in which they are not stented 
to a particular number. 17*4 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) I. 
58 Baith I canna get To ane by law we’re stented. 184a J. 
Aiton Dorn. Econ. (1857) 150 Set the jobs by die piece, 
and not by day s wages... Give the preference to the men of 
your own parish. Don’t stent them too tightly. 1860-95 J 
Nicholson Kilwnddie (ed. 4) 166 (E.D.D7) Though stented 
to twa meals a day. 1894 Northnmb. Gloss., Stent ... to 
limit, Aa s stented tiv an oor at dinner.’ 

15. (Now the most frequent use.) To limit 
unduly iu supply ; to keep on short allowance, to 
scant. Const, of. 

*7 ** De VazPfague (1734) 136 If you stint us, we shall 
make ourselves the better allowance. 1769 Goldsm. Des. 
VM 40 One only master grasps the whole domain, And half 
a tillage stints thy smiling plain. 1794 Girlhood of A/. J. 
Holroyd (1896) 262 The Horse. . has been stinted of his Oats 
ever since. x8xa Combe Picturesque xxii, A work like this 
must not be stinted, Two thousand copies shal! be printed, 
xB4* A. Combe Physiol. Digestion fed, 4) 254 It is no „ D . 
common practice to stint the healthy appetites of the young 
“S° Mas. Jameson Leg. Monast. 0 >d. (1863] 404 Of virtu- 
ousand religious parents who stinted themselves of necessaiv 
*®75 Swinburne. Ess. Chafimnn 63 The double 
Spread of the mam plot is stinted of room to work in. i88*-6 
{>*»• Dea>.. Ps. cxxvii. 2 They stint themselves 
in their meals, 1907 J. H. Pat tkrson Man-Eateis ofTsavo 
App. 1. 324 Jjut stint them of their rice, and they at once 
become sulky mutiueers. 

Tl * TER P0 “ 1,S 166 (E,D ’ D,) Dinna SteUt 

b. To limit (a supply) unduly j to give in scanty 
measure. J 

+ Is ‘ W». xviii. t 5 6 They were 
not disposed to stmt the measure of it when his deserts were 


once established. 1889 * V. Lee ' Italy m, ii. 108 The depu- 
tation of patricians.. stinted neither trouble nor money to 
obtain first rate performers. 

absol. 1878 Marie A. Brown Nadeschda 17 On the way 
pluck roses, do not stint. 

c. intr. for ref. To ‘ pinch go short. ? dial. 
1848 Mrs. Gaskell Mary Barton xxxvii, But it’s in things 
for show they cut short ; while for such as me, it’s in things 
for life we’ve to stmt. 1863 — Wires $ Dan. xliii, I would 
have stinted and starved if mamma and I had got on., 
happily together. 

16. dial. To apportion a ‘ stint * of work to (a 
person) ; also, to fix upon a definite portion of 
work as a stint. (Cf. Stint si. 1 7 .) 

1794 A. Young Agiic. Suffolk 76 Boys spin hemp, stinted 
at six-pence a day, one with another. *866 W. Grsgoh 
Banff Gloss., Stent , to appoint a certain work ; as, 1 They 
stentit thimsels wee thir spinnan.’ 1883 Gresley dost. 
Coal-mining 241 Stmt, to fix upon, or agree to, a certain 
number of trams being filled per stall per day. 
b. To assign (a workman) to a definite task. 

1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm III. 733 The field- workers of 
the faim..are placed ox stented to the woik, as it is termed, 
at every 2 rows. Ibid. 1058. 

17. passive. Of a mare : To be served (by a 
horse) : see quot. 1856 . Const, to. Also of a 
ewe : To conceive. 

18*3 * Jon Bee ’ Diet. Tuifs. v., A mare which has received 
ahorse is said to he stinted to him. 1856 ‘Stonehenge’ 
Brit. Rural Sfiorts 11. 1. vii. 343/1 It is usual after putting 
the mare to the horse to take her to him every nine days, 
until she refuses him, when she is considei ed ' stinted 1884 
West. Morn. Hews 30 Aug. 1/6 Most of the ewes are stinted 
early in Iamb. 

Stintage (stimteclg). [f. Stint jAI or v. + -age.] 

1. a. =s Stinting vbl. sb. 2 . b. The allotment of 
‘ stints ’. (Cf. Stint sb. 1 6.) 

1641 Best Farm, Bks. (Surtees) 116 In the middle field 
beyond Keidiegate where the flatte runnes out, that is called 
the stintage, and that which is up towards the Spellowe 
heads is sayd to bee above the stintinge, 1894 Carlisle 
Patiiot 4 May 3/7 (Cumbld. Glo--s.) The old herds weie ie- 
appointed for the summer stintage. 

2. Niggardly apportionment. 

1882 J. "Walker Jaunt to Auhl Reekie 250, Thy mean 
penurious stintage O’ earthly pleasuie. * 

i Strntauce. 06s. rare— 1 , [f. Stim v.+ 

-\noe.] Cessation, limitation. 

1605 Land. Prodigal i. i, Nay, I cannot weepe you ex- 
tempory ; maiy, some two or three dayes hence, I shall 
weep without any stintance. 

Stintoh, obs. f. Stench. 

Stinted (strnted),///. a. [f. Stint w. + -ei> 1.] 
+ 1. Fixed or limited by authority or decree; 
appointed, set. Obs. 

a. 0*513 Fabyan Chi on. vir. (1533) 27/2 Where the mayre 
and comynaltye of the cytye, hadde by the kynges graunte 
the cytye to ferine.. for astynted and asceitayneasumme of 
money, c *350 Disc. Comttnv. Eng. (1893) 86 And some 
othei, as gentlemen,. .seivingmen. and all other livinge by 
anie rated and stinted rent or stipend, aie gieate loosers 
by it [sc. by the alteiaticn of the coinage]. 1393 Nashe 
Christ s 28 J be Earth left to be so fruitfull as it wont. 
No season but it exceeded hys stinted temprature. *61* 
Cory at Crudities 569 If any should dare, .to passe by any 
these places, and not pay the stinted summe of Money. 
*644 Milton Divan e it. xiv. 38 Of popular vices those that 
may bee committed legally, will be more pernicious then 
those .not under a stinted priviledge to sin orderly and 
regularly, a 17*6 South Set in. (1744) XI. 226 The creatures 
also have their set and stinted times allotted them, beyond 
V, hn.h they can do nothing whh success. 

8- . *786 /f ar’st R iWxxii, N ow when the stented time is past 
Which they re allowed to bxeak their fast The master comes. 

+ b. In the controversies of the 17 th c. freq. ap- 
plied (echoing Earrowe's use : see quot. 1586 ) to set 
liturgical forms as opposed to ‘free* prayer. 06s. 

1586 Barrowe Exam. (* sg3 ) B j b, Quest. 2. Wither he 
tlunketh that any Leitourgies, or prescript formes of prayer 
may be imposed vpon the church : and whither al read and 
stinted prayers be mei e babling in Gods sight ? Ans. I finde 
the word e of God no. .such stinted leitourgies prescribed. 
*610 Bp. Hali. Afiol, Bn-vmtsts xxxvii. 92 The Priest was 
appointed of old to vse a set forme vnder the law,, .so the 
people, . . Both of them a stinted Psalme for the Sabboth. 
1649 Milton Eikim. xvi. 151 He with sighs unutterable by 
any woi ds, much less by a stinted Lituigie, dwelling in us, 
makes intercession for us. *7x2 Ld. King Primitive Ch. it. 

33 Now these other piajers which made up a gi eat part of 
“Vine Service were not stinted and imposed forms. 

2, Of pasture : Divided into or subject to rights 
of pasturage ; limited to the pasturing of a definite 
number of cattle. 

J®9° 'Andros Tracts (1868) I. 97 The Pioprietors of the 
stinted Pastui e m Charlestown. 1700 Mem, S t. Giles's (Sur- 
tees) 90 The many Whins that groweth on Gilligate Moor 
(or stainted Pasture) do very much damnifie the said moor. 
*79® n, Marshall W , England II. 136 They were made 
from the unreclaimed forest state; without the inteivention 
of common fields or stinted pastures. 1854 Spec. Refi, In- 
closure Comm. 3 Wanwood stinted pasture. Ibid , Common 
nelds and lands, subject to stinted rights. *89* M. C. F. 
Morris Yorks. Folk - Talk Gloss, s.v., A stinted pasture is a 
pMture_ limited to carry so many sheep, 

3. Limited in quantity, scanty, 

*629 Gaulc Pract. Theories 169 Mine owne Infinicie [x/'c] 
enlarges me to Wrath aboue their stinted Capacities. *783 
Crabbl Village 1. 169 Nor mock the misery of, a stinted 
meal — Homely, not uholesome; plain, not plenteous. *8*9 
acotr Ivanhoc xxvi, I would rather remain in this hall a 
week without food save the prisoner's stinted loaf, 1863 
Kinglake Crimea (1876) I. m. 168 This order.. conferred 
but a narrow and stinted authority, *864 Tennyson Enoch 
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Arif. 823 He. help’d At lading and unlading the tall balks 
That brought the stinted commeice of those days. 1890 
Spectator 15 Feb., [Hej made an insufficient and stinted 
apology, when at last it became evident that an apology 
must be made. 

b. Limited in scope, narrow. 

1710 Berklley Princ. Hum. Knowl. § 81 My own few, 
stinted, nairow inlets of perception. 1760-72 H. Brooke 
Fool of Qua/. (x8og) IV. 148 [They] would have thrust me 
wholly from Chi ist, if I did not consent to receive him within 
their stinted pale. 

4. Of a plant or animal : Checked in growth, 
undeveloped ; hence, undcisized. Cf. Stunted. 

*759 tr. DuhameVs Hush. 1. vi. (1762) 63 When plants 
grow stinted or sickly in a poor soil. 1763 Mil ls Pract. 
Ilusb. IV. 320 If they make thriving shoots, which have not 
a lagged or stinted appearance. 1795 Burns Destr. Drum - 
lanng Woods iv, And scaice a stintit birk is left To shiver 
in the blast its lane. 1842 Florist's Jrnl. (1846) III. 83 If 
the situation is much exposed and the soil very poor, the 
dog-rose is very stinted, and soon ceases to grow. 

tiansf. 183* Carlyle Sartor lies. 1. i, Perhaps it is proof 
of the stinted condition in which pure Science, .languishes 
among us. 1864-8 Browning f. Lee's Wifewu. iii, Who at t 
thou, with stinted soul And stunted body? 

5. Of a mare or she-ass : In foal. 

1847 Halliwell, Stinted in foal, as a mare _ West. 1884 
\V. Sussex Gas. 25 Sept,, A female donkey, stinted. 

Hence Sti'ntedly adv., Sti'ntedness. 

1827 Carlyle Misc., Richter { 1840) I. 21 It is. a nature in 
harmony with itself teconciled to the world and its stinted- 
ness and contradiction. 1863 Geo. Ei.iot Routola. xxvviii, 
He was content to lie haid, and live slinledly. 1892 Tenny- 
son Foresters I. i, Now you know why we live so stintedly. 

Stinter (slrnloi). [ + -eii 1 .] One who or 
something which stints, in the senses of the veib. 

*598 Sylvester Du Bartas ir. i. 1. Eden 140 If there., the 
Sun (the Season’s stinter) Made no hot Summer, nor no 
hoary Winter. 16x1 Cotgr , Limiteur , a limiter, bounder, 
stinter. 1701 Mem. St. Giles's (Surtees) g6 All these present 
Inhabitants, .not booked as btinters, or y 1 have not paid for 
. . their Gates on our stinted Pasture . . shall have no right 
theie without paying.. Six pounds in hand for their six 
Gates, a 1716 South Serm. (1727) II. 112 Let us now see 
whether a Set-form, or this Extemporary way, be the greater 
hinderer, and stinter of it [the Spirit of Prayer], 
Stintily, adv. nonce-wd. [f. Stinty a. + -ly 2 .] 
In a stinted or niggardly manner. 

1881 Count Ohsi Recall. 28 The inefficiency of the police, 
so badly organised, and composed of men stintily paid. 

Sti'nting, vbl. sb. [f. Stint v. + -jng L] 

1. The action of the verb Stint in vaiious senses; 
+ stopping, ceasing, coming or bringing to an end 
(obs.) ; limiting, apportioning within limits ; undue 
limitation, scant supply. 

*338 R. Bhunne Chum. (1725) x Ilad'^ei nostyntyng.bot 
Jjorgh alle Jiei ran. *340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 7016 Right 
swa J>e devuls salle ay dyng On ]>e synfullc, with-outen 
styntyng. cx+ao Prymcr (MS. Douce 27s If. 6 b), To thee 
cherubyn and cerapliin crien with voice with outen stent- 
inge. c 1470 Henry Wallace vi. 46 And thus began the 
styntyn off this stryff. 1508 Dunbar Fly ting 5 Bot had thay 
maid of mannace ony mynting In speciall, sic stryfe sould 
ryse but stynting. 1656 Bram hall Reflic. 37 They have no 
Liturgy at all, but account it a stinting of the Spirit, a 169a 
Follexfen Disc. Trade (1697) 50 It may occasion prejudicial 
Retaliations... and if too much Practised, may prove a 
Stinting of Trade. 1839 Thackeray Fatal Boots Feb., I 
always was fond of good wine.. and, by Jupiter 1 on this 
night I had my little skinful, — foi there was no stinting. 
*007 Macm. Mag. Jan. 235 There is absolutely no stinting 
of vivid impressions on first treading Indian soil. 

+ b. Stinting of the sun = Solstice. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higdan (Rolls) I. 327 In |>e somer tyme 
aboute styntynge of ]>e sonne. 

2. cotter. (See quot. 1889 .') 

164* (see Stintage i], 1669 North Riding Rcc. IV. x6g 
That is to say, two lands and one gaire, part thereof lying on 
the west stintinge of the Wetlands of Thirske. 1889 N. IF. 
Line, Gloss., Stinting , a portion of the common meadow set 
apart for the use of one person... In an Amcotts rental of 
the sixteenth century, I have met with a place called the 
‘ upper stinting 

sti’nting, i>pl. a. [-ING 2,] That stints. 

1867 Morn. Star 12 Mar., The . . dilution . . requires to be 
added with a stinting hand. 

Hence Sti'nting’ly adv. 

*847 Geo. Eliot Scenes Cler. Life (1858) II. 176 He often 
ate his dinner stintingly. oppressed by the thought that there 
weie men, women, and children, with no dinner to sit down to. 

Stintless (sii-ntles), a. [f. Stint sb.i + -less.] 
f 1. That may not be stinted or caused to cease ; 
that may not be assuaged or satisfied. Obs. 

*587 T. Hughes Misfort. Arthur Epil. 8 See heere..The 
lasting panges : the stintlesse greefe.s s the teares. 1598 
Rowlands Betray. Christ Gj b, His life was nothing els 
but stintlesse passion. 1657 S. Purchas Pol. Flying-Ins. 

1 14 Only resolution can make them give back, give over, 
they will make many tedious and stintlesse onsets. 

2. Supplied without stint. 

1844 Ld. Brougham A. Lnnel I. i. 22 But, oh heavens ! 
how much besides of this ceaseless and stintless chatter 
passed through both ears without, .reaching the mind. *889 
Ruskin Prxterita III. 18 The only constant form of pure 
religion [is] in useful work, faithful love, and stintless charity. 

3. quasi-twfo. Ceaselessly. 

* 59 a R owlands Betray. Christ Giv, The Viigine mother 
cheefe in mournefull teares, With holy Maries twaine that 
stintlesse wept. 

Stinty (sti’nti), a. rare- 1 , [f. Stint sb.f + -y.] 
Stinted, meagre, niggardly. 

*849 Rock Ch, 0/ Fathers II. vii, 327 Those endowments 


which our Anglo-Saxon forefathers made., were neither few 
nor stinty. *876 Whitby Gloss , Stinty, niggardly. 

Stiony, variant of Styany dial. 

Stip, Stipand, obs. ff. Steep sb. 1 , Stipend. 
Stipate (stsi’p/t), a. Bot. [ad. L. stipatus, pa . 
pple. of stipare : see next.] CrowdSd. 

1871 W. A. Leighton Lichen-flora 83 Smooth or longi- 
tudinally lugulose, dispersed or stipate. 

t Stipate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. stipat-, ppl. 
stem of stipare , to crowd, to accompany in crowds.] 
In passive, To be attended by a crowd. 

*587 Fleming Contin . Holinshtd III. 1013/2 The duclies 
ofClaience, the. lord Dineham, .and the baron of Carew,. . 
came to this citie, being accompanied and stipated with a 
thousand fightingmen. 

Stipation (staqvijan). [ad. L. stTpdtionem , f. 
stipare : see prec. and -at ion.] 

+ 1 . * A guarding or enuironing about’ (Cockeram 
1623). Obs .—' 0 

2 . Bot. * An accumulation in the tissues or 
cavities’ (B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms , 1900). 
Stipe (ataip). [a. F, stipe, ad. L. stipes ( stipit -) 
log, post, tree- trunk (in mod.L. - sense 1).] 

1 . Bot. A footstalk ; in various applications : the 
stalk which supports the pileus of a fungus ; the 
leafstalk of a fein ; the support of a gynaeeenm or 
a carpel ; = Stipes i. 

*785 Martyn Lett. Bot. xxxii. (1794) 490 From these arises 
a stipe or stem suppoi ting hollow conical receptacles. 1821 
Sir J. E. Smith Gram. Bot. 8 Stipes, a Stipe, is the Stem 
of a Frond as in Ferns, where it is commonly scaly ; or the 
stalk of a Fungus. 1837 P. Keith Bot. Lex. 46 If the stipe 
of A spidiitm Filix -mas is divided by a transveise section, 
the section will exhibit [etc.]. 1861 H. Macmillan Fooln. 
Page Nat. 214 The tubercle lapidly increases, until at last 
it produces fiom its inteiior, a long, thick, fleshy stem or 
stipe, sui mounted by a pileus. 

Comb. 1873 E. Balfour Cyil. India (ed. 2) V. 571 Stipe- 
clasping brake, Pteris amplexicaulis. 

2 . Anat. ‘ A stem : applied to two branches, 
anterior and posteiior, of the zygal or paroccipital 
fissure of the brain.’ 

1891 Century Diet, citing B. G. Wildlr. 

3 . Zool. = STIPES, 1891 Century Did . 

Stipe, obs. foim of Steep a. and v. 

t Stiped. Bot. Obs. [f. Stipe + -ed 2.] = Sti- 
pitate a. 

*785 Martyn Lett. Bot.xxvx. (1794) 378 note, In otheis it 
[the down] is stiped or stipitate; that is, has a stem inter- 
posed between it and the seed. 

Stipel (stai’pel). Bot. Also 9 Blipelle. [ad. F. 
slipelle, ad. mod.L. stipella : see next.] (See quots.) 

1821 S. F. Gray Brit. Plants I. 84 Slipelle. Stipella, a 
kind of stipule placed at the base of the leaflets on the 
common petiole. 183$ Lindley Introd, Bot. (1839) 144 In 
pinnated leaves tlicie is often a pair of stipules at the base 
of each leaflet, as well as two at the base of the common 
petiole stipules, under such circumstances, arc called stipels. 

|| Stipella (stipe’la). Bot. [mod.L., dim of L. 
Stipuua.] m prec. 

*832 Linuley Introd. Bot, 99 Stipulae, under such circum- 
stances, are called stipellae. [Cf. prec , quot. 1835. J 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 3 Thalictrum min us... Vaiious forms 
have sometimes stipellae to the leaflets. 

Stipellate (stipe’IA), a. [ad. mod.L. stipcl- 
Idtus, f. stipella : see prec. anti -ate 2.] Furnished 
with stipels. Also + StipeTlated a. 

x8*x S. F. Gray Brit. Plants I, 80 Leafstalks., .Stipel- 
lated, stifellati. Secondary, &c. leafstalks furnished at 
their base with small stipules. 1845 A. Gray Bot, Text-bk. 
(ed. 2) 123 Stipellate. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 84 Legu- 
minos® . .leaflets often stipellate. 

Stipend (stai’pend), r£. Forms: 5 Btipendy, 

5 -6 stipende, 6 stipound, stipent, Sc. stepen.de, 
stipand, 6-8 stypend(e, 7 stipen, stippyant, 
Sc. steipen, 8 stypand, 6- stipend, [a. OF. 
stipende , stipendie , ad. L. stipendium, for *slip- 
pendium , f. stip-em (nom. slips only in glosses) 
money payment, wages, alms, f, pcndlre to weigh, 
hence to pay. Cf. It. stipendio , Sp., Pg. estipendioi] 

1 . The pay of a soldier. Now rare. 

1432-30 tr. lligden (Rolls) III. 441 Ifthefaders diede theire 
sonnes scholde haue theire stipendy. 1555 Edkn Decades , 
(Arb.) 127 Many offered them selues to goo with him of | 
theyr owne charges withowt the kynges stipende. 1582 
N. T. (Rhein.; Luke iii. 14 And he said to them, ..be con- 1 
tent with your stipends. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa in. 1 
160 Neither had they any other weapons but hand-bowe-. . | 
vnto which attendants the King allowed a large stipend. 
1653 J mi. Taylor Serm, Yr., Winter iii. 35 It is the gift 
of God; a donative beyond the b\ptbvior, the military sti- 
pend. 1670 Milton Hist. Brit. in. 112 Cithers.. were, en- 
tertain’d without suspicion on these terms, that they should , 
bear the brunt of War against the Piets, receaving stipend 
and some place to inhabit. 1845 Stephen Laws Eng. I. I 
176 The temporary use of land was bestowed on the one 
hand, ns the stipend for military service to be performed on 
the other. 1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxi. IV. 546 The 
citizen was heavily taxed for the purpose of paying to the 
soldier the largest military stipend known in Europe. 1873 
M rc m vale Gen. Hist. Rome xxxi. (1877) 224 Cicero.. earned 
under the auspices of Strabo his first and only ‘ stipend ’. 

+ b. At one's own stipends, i. e. * charges ’ : cf. 

I Cor. ix. 7 (Vulg.), Quis militat suis stipendiis 
unquam ? 

1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) III. 189 The Romanes vsede 
this consuetude, that men vsenge batelles scholde Jyve 
of theire propre stipendies and goodes [L. ut bellatorcs 


nnlitarent stifi ndiis proprii’,]. 1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s 
Hist. Scot. I. 404 Baith the nobtlitie and the haill peple 
fechtes vpon thair awne stipends. 

+ 0 . Military service. Obs.— 1 [A Latin use.] 

*604 Edmonds Observ. Csesar's Comm, 2 The law required 
euery man to perfect the complete number of twentie yeaies 
stipend. 

2. A salary or fixed periodical payment, made 
(annually or at shorter intervals) to a clergyman, 
teacher, or public official, in requital of his seivices. 

In Scotland practically confined to the paymtnt leceived 
by a cleigyman. In England it is the usual word for the 
pay of a curate or other cleigyman remunerated at a fixed 
rate, of a superior schoolmaster, of a professor, of a judge. 
The official income of a minister of state, on the other hand, 
01 that of a civil servant, is more commonly called salary. 

1432-30 tr. His den (Rolls) V. 403 The consuetudo of the 
churche of Rome 1-, that iiij. porcioni- be. made of every 
•stipendy congruente ; oon porcion to the bischoppe and to 
his howseholde; the seconde poicion to the clergy [etc.]. 
1480 in Bury Hills (Camden) 61, lwoley 1 theseid chauntry 
priest haue for ins stipende yei ely x. marc’ of lawfull money. 
* 5*3 Lincoln Wills (1914) l. 1x8 To an honest prest..to his 
stipound the sowme of vA *343 Brinklow Compl. ix. (1874) 

22 That all iudges and plea ters shuld lyue vpon a stjpend, 
& cetera. 1353 Respitolica 111. vi. 860 This bag. .is bribes 
above my stipende in offecis. 1564 Reg. Pi ivy Council 
Scot. 1 . 287 The ministeris gettis na payment of thair ap- 
pointit stipends. 1373 Gascoigne Glass t of Govt. Wks. 1910 

II. 14 It shall nowe bee our paites to understand what 
stipend may content you [re. tutors] foi yout paines. 1391-5 
Spenser Col. Clout 746 For Cynthia doth in sciences abound, 
And giues to their professois stipends large. 1599 Shuttle - 
woith's Acc. (Chetham Soc.) 117 To Mr. Saunders, the late 
vicar of Bolton, being last of his half yeares stipend,.. xxv*. 
1643 Baker Chrott., fas. I, 151 Edward Allin.. founded a 
faire Hospitall at Dulwich.. to have a Schoolemaster with 
dyet, and a convenient stipend. 1649 Lamont Diary (Maitl. 
Club) ix At his transportation, the steiptn of the said parish 
was augmented by the Eaite of Keeliy. c 1730 Ramsay 
I’isionx iv, Will preists withrut their stypands preich ? *782 
V. Knox Ess. Ini. I. 235 The stipends of the most useful 
part of the clergy, those who officiate, are often not greater 
than the earnings of a hireling mechanic. 1786 Burns 
Ordination 39 That Stipend is a carnal » eed He takes but 
for the fashion. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, viii, What have I 
been paying stipend and teind, parsonage and vicarage, for, 

. an I canna get a spell of a prayer for’t? 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. iii. I. 309 In fact, however, the stipends of the 
higher class of official men weie as large as at piesenf, 
and not seldom larger. 1861 [Trevelyan] Horace at Untv. 
A thens (1862) 37, I shall make Lold to take the college platej 
And lay a tax of ninety-nine per cent On all the fellows 
•-tipends and the rent. 1883 Athcnoeum 30 June 828/1 A 
Ntipeiintendent of the woikshops must be paid a stipend 
sufficient to seeme a man combining scientific knowledge. . 
and piactical ability. 1883 Bosw. Smith Ld. Lawrence I. 
xi. 309 The stipend of the teacher was precarious enough. 

t b. In generalized sense. Obs. 

1329 Suppiic. to King (E.E.T.S ) 29 Suche which haue 
receyued lyuinge and stypende to be in their churches. 
*539 Act 31 Hen. V III, c. 9 Reders of Grcce, Ebrewe, and 
Latten to nave good stipend. *359 Br. Cox in Strype Ann. 
Ref. (1709) I. vi. 100 We fear God will not bear it well, 
That the Stipend of his holy Ministry should be diminished 
or impaired. 1379 80 N orth Plutarch, _ A lexander (1612) 
676 Philip, .sent for Aristotle ,, to teach his son, vnto whom 
he gaue honouiable stipend, 
f 3. gen. Payment for services, wages. Obs. 

15x4 Barclay tit. f( Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 23 Some 
gladly borowe, and never paye agayne, Some kept from 
servauntes the stipend of theyr payne. *531 T. Wilson 
Logic 51 Noble men are desirous to haue a good horse- 
keeper that can keepe their hoises well, and they spare not 
to giue great stipends to such. 1586 Warner Alb. Eng. iv. 
xxii. (1592) 07 Yet, wot I, neuer Traytour did his Treasons 
Stypend mi 1 !. 16x4 Ramgii Hist. I For Id iv. vii. § 1. 294 
The Generali consecrated a Temple to them [Castor and 
Pollux] as a stipend for their paines. _ i6»i Burton A tint. 
Mel, 11. ii. iv. 341 Many Gentlemen . . will . . voluntaiily vnder- 
take that to satisfie their pleasure, which a poore man for 
a good stipend would scarce be hired to \ndergoe. *637 
Marmion Cupid Psyche 11. ii. K 3 b, And a poore man, 
though tyde serve, and the wind, If he no stipend bring, 
must stay behind. *642 Milton A foi. Sweet. Wks. 1851 

III . 313 How can we believe ye would lefuse to take the 
stipend of Rome, when ye shame not to live upon the 
alines basket of her prayers? *825 W. Irving Wolfert's 
Roost (1855) 175 The porter and his wife act as domestics., 
making their beds, ariangmg their rooms,., and doing other 
menial offices, for which they receive a monthly stipend. 1856 
Sir B. Bkouie Psychol, In<j. (1862) II, v, 149 The boys are 
generally taken away from school as soon as they.arc able 
to earn some small stipend. *863 Confess. "I icket-ofLcave 
Man 51 Every postman has his ‘walk ’, as you know ; and 
certain houses in the City pay their postman a stipend for 
the speedier delivery of their letters every morning. 

+b. In i6-i7lh c. often in echoes of Rom. vi. 

23 (Vnlg.), Stipendia enim peccati mors. 

1549 Latimer Jth Serm. bef, Edvi. FI Bbv, [Christ] 
toke vpon hym our synnes...I meane not so, not to do it, 
not to commit it, but to puige it, to cleanse it, to beare the 
stypende of it. ?i554 Co\erdale Hope of Faithful xxv. 
17a The..bible..sayeth euidently: death is y stypende or 
rewarde of synne. 1573-83 Abf. Sandys Serm. xix. 330 See- 
ing our sinnewith the remembraunte of the stipende due for 
the same, wee [etc ]. 1620 Quarles Feast for Worms Med. 
vi. F 3, Lo, Death is.. The lust procured stipend of our 
sinne. *629 R. Hill Pathw. Piety (repr.) II. 58 For the 
stipend and wages of sin is death. 

4. A fixed periodical payment of any kind, e.g. 
a pension or allowance, f a tax. Also, + lo keep 
in stipend, to defray the maintenance of. 

1545 Ascham ToxopJu it. (Arb.) 130 The Romaynes. .ap. 
poynted .the Censores to alow out of ye common hutche 
yearly stipendes for ye findinge of certayne Geese. 1333 
Eden Decades (Arb.) 290 A certeyne stypende in maner of 
alines. 1360 Daus tr. Sleidaite's Comm. 1x4 This annual 
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stypende, catted of the common people Ftt.r pence. 1560 
Gresham in Burgon Life (1839) 1. 310 Mo»t huinblye desir- 
ing you to be so good Father unto hym..as to augment his 
stipend to one hundrethe crowns more by the yere ; . . where- 
by e a maye meynteynehymselfe somethinge like your eldest 
son. 1607 Tofseix I 1 our-/. Beasts 200 There was no meane 
prince in all India which was not Lord of many Elephants. 
The king of Palibotree kept in stipend, eight thousand euery 
day. 1607 B. N. C. Muniments 23. 81 Received of the 
Renter-warden of the Skinner Company for a yearly Slip- 
pyant for a Scholler. a 1652 Brome Qiteenes Exih. 1. it. 
U657) B 4, Allowing you That yearly stipen formerly I 
gave you. 1694 E. Philups tr. Milton's Lett. State 36 It 
is.. most unjust that they [re guests and strangers] should 
be compelled to pay publick Stipends in a Foreign Common- 
wealth to h im from whom they are . . deliver'd at home. 1751 
Eliza Haywood Betsy Thoughtless IV. 43 For 1 confess my 
self utterly unable to maintain a family, like our’s, on the 
nigaid stipend jou have allotted, for that purpose. 1.766 
Blackstone Comm. 11. xxx, 454 Hiring is always for a price, 
a stipend, or additional recompense; borrowing is merely 

f ratuitous. 1783 Burke Re p. Affairs of India Wks. 1S43 
1, 60 On the same complicated principles the subsequent 
resolution of the board professes to allow the nabob the 
management of his stipend and expences. 1838 Dickens 
Mich. Mick, xxxiv, Mr. Mantalini waited, ..to hear the 
amount of the proposed stipend. 1848 — Haunted Man i. 
24 His very picter. .hangs in what u-.ed to lie. .afore our ten 
poor gentlemen commuted for an annual stipend in money, 
our great Dinner Hall. 

*f"b. A dole or allowance in kind. Oh. rare. 
1631 Wbever Am. Funeral Mon. 331 A weekly stipend 
of bread to the poore. 

+ C. Income. Oh. 

1605 Chapman A ll Foales 1 i. II4, That knights compe- 
tency you haue gotten With care and labour; he with lust 
and ldlenesse Will bring into the stypend of a begger. x6iz 
W. Pakkes Cnrtaine-Dr. (1876) 20 Yearely, or certaine 
stipend hath he none. 

5. attrib. as -f* stipend coin, wage{s. 

153X Test. Ebor. (Suitees) VI. 23, vli. for hisstipent wage. 
1338 Bale Baft. Ft each, in Haul. Misc. (1744) I. 102 tor 
your peynes ye haue appointed by the emproure Your st>- 
ende wages. 1591 ist Pt. Troubl. Raigne John D 3, And 
ere in manage 1 doo giue with her. .thirtie thou.>ande 
markes of stipend coyne. 

t Sti pend, v. Obs. Al-o Jr stipen. [f. Sti- 
pend so. Cf. F. stipendier ( 15 th c. in Ilatz.- 
t)arm.), Sp. eslipendiar , It, stipendiary, also L. 
stipendiary to be in receipt of pay.] 

1. frans. To pay as a reward. (In the Fr. orig. 
stipendier is used as in 2 below ; Caxton has mis- 
taken or altered the construction.) 

1490 Caxton Eneydos 3x. 38 She wol Je rewarde iheym 
wyth suche guerdons as apperteyneth to grete and hie 
goddys to he stypended. 

2. To provide with a stipend, salary, or pension. 
1597 Warner Alb. Eng. ix. liii. 240 Scarse will their 
Studies stipend them, their wiues and Children cote. x6ot 
in Foley Rec Eng. Prov. S. J. (1880) VI. 735 He hath 
sdpened one Allen, a soldier, a cunning fellow, for that 
purpose. i6so Shelton 2nd. Pt. Quix. xlvii. 306, 1, Sir, am 
a Physician, and am stipended in this Hand to bee so to the 
Gouernouts of it. 1636 Direct. Cure 0/ Plague B 3 h. Three 
Chirurgions. .are also to he stipended by the City. 1651 
tr. Life Father Paul Sarpi {1676) 60 In Rome after they 
were secur’d and stipended for a time, it came after to a 
resolution of casting them into Prison, 
t Stipendary, a. and sb. Obs. Also 6 stypen- 
dare. [f. Stipend iA +-ary.] 

A. adj. — Stipendiary a. 

*54° Bet 32 Hen. f 'III, c. 23 § 3 All and singulier slipen- 
dary pree-.ua. 1532-3 Inv. Ch. Goods Stafford 84 Rychard 
Foraett-.solde the ornaments of a stypendare prest ther.. 
for the sume of ijs 1584 B. R. tr. Herodotus 1. 23 The 
souldiers stipendary. 1591-2 in Swayne C&unhw. Ace. 
Saru/H (1896! 238 Curates stipendary nobles dew for two 
y tares.. 13s. 4d. 1604 Edmonds Observ. Caesar's Comm. 

2 According to the proportion of their stipendary time, as 
the Equites were admitted Tribunes at Hue yeares, so were 
the legionarie footmen at ten. 1604 Bancroft in Meal's 
Hist. Puritans (1754) I. 435 These are either stipendary 
curates, or stipendary lecturers, or men beneficed. i6iz R. 
Fenton Usury 02 Stipendarie maintenance was first the 
inuen tion of that Idolater Mtcha. 1619 T. Mili.es tr. Mexta’s 
etc. Treas. Arte. <$■ Mod. Times II, 336/2 We haue distri- 
buted the people goutrnd in common by the Cantons of 
Switzerland, into fiue stipendary Townes, [etc.]. 

33. j&_ = Stipendiar v sb. 

X530-X Act 22 l/eu. VIII, c. 15 § 1 All persones Vicars 
Gurates Chauntrte Prestes Stypendai les. 1549 in Eng. 
Crtlas (1870) 223 All the slipendaiyeb above wiytton have 
haadwij.^ wekelye fTor llieyrdyett. 1561 Abp. Parker In 
Cardwell Docum . Ann, (1839) I* 272 Stipend aries, and 
curates, and all such beneficed men, 1584 B. R, tu Hero- 
dot us 11. 116 When as..Apryes on the one side with his 
stipendanes, and on the other side Atnasis with an huge 
army of the ^Egyptians were come into the City Memphis, 
they closed battaile. x5ax [?Marston] Jcuk Drums Entert. 
11. D 3, As if she knewyou more then for a youth, Ayounger 
brother, and a stipendary. 1625 Massinger Mao Way t. i 
(1633) B 4, Money from thee? From a boy ? a stipendary ? 
one that hues At the deuotion of a stepmother. 1657 Spar- 
Kow Bk. Com. Prayer (1661) 89 By Curates here are not 
meant Stipendanes. .. But all., to whom the Bishop.. bath 
committed the cure of souls. x£6o Coke Justice Find. 49 
Like a Mercenary stipendary to Lewis the 13... he makes 
neither King nor People judge of succession. 

Stipended, (ppl.) a. rare. [f. Stipend sb. or 

w.'-f -ED.] That receives a stipend. 

1613 F. Robartes Revenue Gosp. 137 When the stipended 
Munster is at his stint, and can get no further. 

t Stipendial, <7. Obs.-° [f. L. sfipendi-um 
Stipend si, + -Ap.] * Belonging to wages or hire * 
(Blount Glossogr. 1656). 


Stipendiarian, a. rare. [f. L. stipemiia- 
ri-us Stipendiary + -an.] Characteristic of a 
stipendiary or mercenary soldiei. 

1796 W. Seward Anecd. III. 382 Lord Chatham was 
obliged to call in to its aid the mercenary troops of oth» 1 
Nations... He never so completely saturated stipendiarian 
rapacity, that [etc.]. . .... 

Stipe'll diarist, rare -1 , [f. L. stipendian-us 
(see next) + -ist.] = Stipendiary B j. 

1834 CoBBtiT Hist. Geo. IV, II. x. 505 The^ poor sti- 
pendtarists who officiated were left with means inlerior to 
those of journeymen tradesmen. 

Stipendiary (staipemdiari), a. and sb. Also 
7 Sc. stipendiar. [ad. L. stipendidrius , f. stipen - 
dium : see Stipend sb. and -ary.] A. adj. 

1. That receives a stipend. Ot a soldier (now 
rare) : Serving for pay, mercenary. 

Stipendiary magistrate : it) England, a salaried _ official 
exercising judicial functions similar to those exercised by 
the unpaid justices of the peace. 

In quot. c 1545 the MS. may have had stipendary. 
c 1545 in Btrrrret’s Hist. Ref. (i68t) II. it. Rec. t. xxvii. 
152 Salaries, or Wages of Stipendiary Priests. 1611 Speed 
Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viii. 532 He makes it his first care to 
fasten to himself, by present largesse, and large promises of 
future fauours,. .all the Stipendiarie Souldiers. . of liis de- 
ceased Brother. 1617 Moryson 1 tin. 111.251 Five_ stipen- 
diary Cities, ..so-called, because they serve the Sweitzers in 
warre at their stipend, c 1620 Ibid. iv. (1903) 4*6 Sigonius 
the Popes stipendiary Professor of liistoryes m^this Vni- 
sersity [Bologna] 1625 HAnT Annt. Ur. 1. i. 10 Each Citte 
..hath moe or fewer of those stipendiarle Physitlans. 1665 
Sum. Affaires Netherlands i6jThe Ministers, .being Poor, 
and stipendiary, being allowed seldom above ^50 a year. 
1813 Hansard's Part. Deb. XXVI. 100 Sir Samuel Romilly 
was against the principle of the [Manchester Justices'] Bill, 
inasmuch as it went to introduce stipendiary magistrates jn 
the place of that respectable class of magistrates, who in 
this county discharged the functions of magistracy gratuit- 
ously. 1817 M. Sutton Ibid. XXXVI. 91 A hill 1 to con- 
solidate ana amend the laws. ,for the support and mainten- 
ance of siipendiary citrates in England'. 18x8 Hai lam Mid. 
Agesviii. 11.(1819)11.428 William [I], . had alwajs stipendiary 
soldiers at his command. 1839 Act 2 ^ 3 Vic t, c. 15 §2 Any 
such Stipendiary Justice to sit and act as a Justice of the 
Peace of the saia County [of Stafford]. 1850 Dickens Dav. 
Copfi. xxvi, My very carpet bag was an object of veneration 
to the stipendiary clerks. 1859 Meredith R. Fevercl i, 
Adrian became stipendiary pflicer in his uncle's household. 
1863 H. Cox Instit, 111. viii. 703 Stipendiary troops, both 
national and foreign. 1865 Dickens Mnt. Fr. 11. i, Mr. 
Bradley Headstone, highly ceitlficated stipendiary school- 
master. x868 Stephens' Laws Eng. (ed. 6) II. 6B5 note, In 
certain populous districts, viz., in the metropolis and else- 
wheie, it has become the piactice to appoint paid (or sti- 
pendiary) magistrates, and generally with additional powcis. 
1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xvii. 555 To make the king a 
mere stipendiary officer. 

2. Pertaining to a stipend or stipends ; of the 
nature of a stipend. Also, of services : Paid for 
by a stipend. 

1659 Milton Hirelings 104 That the magistrate.. should ! 
take into his own power the stipendial ie maintenance of ' 
church-ministers, . . can stand neither with the peoples 1 ight 1 
nor with Chiistian liberty. 1839 Hallam Lit. Europe II. 1 
a. ii. § 9. 63 Did they perceive an unjust prejudice against , 
stipendiary instruction ? they gave it gratuitously. X844 i 
H. H. Wilson Brit. India JII. j66 The non-compliance of 
the Government with his application for an augmented 
stipendiary giant. 

3. Roman Law. (Sue quot.) 

1880 Muirhead Gains ii. § 21 Stipendiary lands are those 
situated in provinces regarded as specially belonging to the 
Roman people; tributary those lying in provinces held to 
belong specially to the emperor. 

B. sb. 

1. One who receives a stipend ; a salaried clergy- 
man or teacher ; + a pensioner. 

In quot. c 1584 the MS. may have had stipendanes. 

C1584 Aur, Loftus in Nicolas Life Sir C. Hatton (1847) 
358 In the mean season, the several cures of the incumbents 
of the church must be left to unlearned stipendiaries. 1636 
Direct . _ Cure Plague B 3, That these Doctors bee sti- 
pendiaries to the City for tneir hues. 1638 Sir T. Herbert 
Trim. (ed. a) 106 They. .post to Lahore to apprehend 
Shery ar whom they heard was baffled by Godgee Abdtil- 
Hassen once his stipendiary, a 1668 Citron. Perth (Maitl. 
Club) 5 He taucht on Sonaay befoir none the s8 of Sep- 
tember preceding in eodem anno, his executouris cravit 
ane an, not gott nane, he was ane nakit stipendiar. X737 
Glover Leonidas v. 228 [vin. 261] If thou beat some fugi- 
tive, who, lost To liberty and vii tue, ai t become A tyrant’s 
vile stipendiary. 18x7 Coleridge Lay Serm., * Blessed are 
>«’33The agriculturalist, the manufacturer, or the trades- 
man (all in short but annuitants and fixed stipendiaries)., 
would shortly have [etc.]. 1845 Sumner True Grandeur 
Nations (1846) 15 A little cheese and a few vegetables are 
all that can be afforded to the sick and wounded, those 
sacred stipendiaries upon human charity. 1849-50 Alison 
Hist. Europe I, v. § 34. 594, 1 know but three ways ofliving 
in society : you must be either a beggar, a robber, or a 
stipendiary. 1853 Dickens Bleak Ho. xx, Mr. Guppy’s 
two fellow-stipenaiaries are away on leave. 

1* b. A stipendiary soldier, a mercenary. Oh. 

1768 Boswell Corsica ii. (ed. 2) 100 It may well be be- 
lieved, that venal stipendiaries, .could not oppose an army 
of brave men. i 1778 G. Stuart View Sec. Europe 116 [The 
fines, etc. levied by the crown] were to produce, in every 
country of Europe, a multitude of stipendiaries. These 
forces were a mixture of all nations. 1817 G. Chalmers 
Churchyard's Chips Pref, 26 Churchyard and the English 
stipendiaries, were under Captain Morgan at the siege of 
Tergues. 

o. A stipendiary magi si rate (see A 1). 

1875 H. Crompton in Fort 11. Rev. XXIV. 6g6 There has 
been among the stipendiaries as well as among the unpaid 
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magistrates a most extraordinary laxity with reference to 
crimes of violence. iS8x W S. Shirley Magisterial Law 
6 Stipendiaries and police magistrates are appointed not by 
the Lord Chancellor, but by the Home Secretary. 

2. Rom. Ant. A tributary, tax-payer. 

1627 Mageoghagan tr. A tin. C loumatnoise (1896) 46 Julius 
C®sar after that he had Conquered the Gales and Brittans 
..made the Brittans stypendiaries. 

Stipendiate (staipe-ndicU), v. Now rare or 
Obs. [f. L. stipendial-, ppl. stem of stipendiary : 
see Stipend ».] trails. To pay a stipend to. 

1656 Harrington Oceana 82 The Emperours must long 
before this have found out some other way of support ; and 
this was by Stipendiating the Gothes. <11677 — Cyst. 
Politics Oceana etc. (1700) 507 A Clergy not well stipen- 
diated is to absolute Monarchy or to Democracy as great 
an Infamy, a 1700 Evelyn Dtaiy 14 Sept. 1634, All the 
sciences are taught in the vulgar French by Professors 
stipendiated by the greate Cardinal, i860 I. Taylor Ult. 
Civiliz. 14 It is good to endow colleges, and to found chairs 
and to stipendiate professors. 

1* Stipe-ndions, a. Obs.~° [ad. L. stipendid- 
stts, f. stipendi-um Stipend jA] (See quot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Stipendious , that hath often been 
retained in wars, and served for wages. 

Stipendless (stai-pendles), a. [f. Stipend sb. 
+ -less.] That has no stipend. 
c 1700 in Maidment's Bk. Scott. Pasquils (1868) 306 My 
heart, my heart, take this propyne, Sent by a stipendless 
divyne. 1892 Daily Mews 18 Feb. 3/3 The vicar was left 
stipendless. 

Sti per. Obs. exc. dial, (see Eng. Dial. Diet.) 
[OE. stipere. Cogn. w. the synonymous LG., 
MDn., MHG. stiper, Flem. siijpcr.'] A piop. 

<11000 jElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wtilcker 126/10 Destina, uel 
fastis, uel fulcimen, stipere. <* 1400 Disp. Mary <5- Cross 
127 in Minor Poems fr. Vet non MS. 615 pe stipre [? MS. 
scipre] pat is vnder j»e vyne set May not bringe forp pe grape. 

II Stipes (stai'pfz). PL stipites (strpitfz). 
Also angljcizcd as STIPE, q.v. [L. stipes (stem 
stipit-) : see Stipe.] 

1. Bat. A stalk, esp. of some special kind, other 
than an ordinary leaf- or flower-stalk ; e. g. one 
supporting a carpel oi other part of a flower, or 
the pappus of the ‘seed ’ or fiuit of some compo- 
sites ; that of the frond of a fern or sea-weed (also, 
the stem or caudex of a tree-fem) ; that supporting 
the pileus or cap of certain fungi. 

1760 J. Lee hit rod. Rot. 1. vii. (1765) 15 Pappus, a Dov n, 
..a feathery or hairy Crown, .connected with the seed by 
Stipes, a Trunk, which here signifies the Thread on which 
the Down is laised and supported. 1796 Withering Brit. 
Hants (ed. 3) I. 84 Stipes, a pillar, or pedicle. Also the 
stem of some kind of Fungi. 1797 Emycl. Brit . (ed. 3) 
XVII. 597 The stipites or younger branches are directed 
for use, and may be employed either fresli or dried. 1830 
Lindley Nat. Syst. Hot. 307 The stipes of Ferns, composed 
only of the united bases of the leaves or fronds, is scarcely 
analogous to the trunk of Vascular plants. 1847 Henfki'Y 
Outl. Bot. 1 14 When the iudvsium is torn by the expansion 
of ihe pileus and the elongation of the stipes or stem. 1864 
T. Moore Brit. Feins 10 The fronds of Feins consist of two 
parts — tlie leafy portion; and the stalk, which latter is called 
the stipes. 1871 W. A. Leighton Lichen-Jlora 41 Stipites 
and capitula cinereo-suffused. lOj^ Cassetl's Tethn. Educ. 
I. 274/1 Morel,, .one of the few fungi, .which may be eaten 
with safety. The stipes or stalk is hollow. 

2. Zool. A pait or organ resembling a slalk ; esp. 
the footstalk or second joint of the maxilla of an 
insect ; also applied to certain parts of the mouth- 
appendages in myriapods. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. 357 Stipes (the Slalk). 
186178 Le Conte Class if. Caleoptern N. Avier, 1. Introd. 
p. xii, The bind portion or base of the maxillae is composed 
of two pieces ; the one articulating with the head is called 
the cardo, the second piece the stipes; attached to the stipes 
are the appendages. 1877 Huxley An at. Inv. Aithti. vii. 
429 The short and almost rudimentary palp is attached to 
ihe extremity of the stipes. 1895 D. Sharp Insects 1. 95 1 be 
maxilla is a complex organ consisting of numerous pieces, 
viz. cardo, stipes, palpiger, galea, lacinia, palpus. 

Stipiform (stoi-pif^im), a. Bot. and Zool. [ad. 
mod.L. stipifonnis, f. L. stipi- (nom. slips') col- 
lateral form of stipit- Stipes : see -form.] Having 
the form or character of a stipe : applied esp. to 
the stems of certain dicotyledonous trees, of simple 
structure like those of lower classes. 

x8*i S. F. Gray Brit. Plants I. 55 Stem. .Stipiform,. . 
growing like those of palm-trees; with a bunch of leaves at 
top, and bearing the matks where the old leaves have fallen 
off. x866 Treas. Bot.1101/1 tstipifonu, having the appear- 
ance of the tiunk of an endogenous tree ; as the papaw and 
other simple-stemmed exogens. 

t Sti pit. Obs. rare ~ l . [ad. It. stipite, a. L. 
stipitem, Stipes.] A post, an upright. 

1592 R. D. Hypnerotomachia 54 A frame of three feete. . 
To the which were three stypits [It. Sopra elqualeeiano tie 
stipiti infixi ]. Ibid., Betwixt one and other of the stypets, 
there/uing [etc.]. 

Stipulate (sli'piteit), a. Bot. and Zool. [ad. 
mod.L. stipitdtus , f. L. stipil- Stipes : see -ate 2 .] 
Having or furnished with a stipes orstipe ; stalked. 

_Martyn Lett. Bot. xxvi. 381 Tragopogon or Goat's- 
beard is known by.. its.. feathered stipitate down. x8t8 
T. Nuttall Genera N, Amer. Plants II. 73 Capsule sili- 
quose, stipitate. 1837 P. Keith Bot, Lex. 43 Of the Stipi- 
tate Fungi a greaji many are furnished with a sort of conical 
or flattened production surmounting the stipe, . . [called] the 
cap or pileus. _ 1845 Lindley Sch. Bot. iv. (1858) 87 Pappus 
feathery, stipitate, or sessile. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 
157 Coralla. .stipitate. 1866 Treas. Bot. 1101/1 Stipitate, 
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elevated on a stalk which U neithei a petiole nor a peduncle ; 
as, for example, some kinds of carpels. 1870 Hooker 'Stud. 
Flora 363 Iris .sepals laige, stipitate, refiexed, stipes chan- 
nelled ; petals smaller, suberect stipitate, margins of stipes 
involute. 1882 H. J. Carter in Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 
Ser. v. IX. 283 Fibnlaria ? amosa. Stipitate, subcylindrical, 
solid, [etc ]. 

Also f Stipitated a. Obs. (in the same sense). 
182a J. Parkinson Out/. Oryctol. 41 Sessile calix —Tur- 
binated, stipitated. 

Stipites, pi. of Stipes. 

Stipitiform (sti'pitifpim), a. Bot. and Zool. 
[ad. mod.L. stipitiformis, f. L. stTpit- Stipes : see 
-form.] Having the form of a stipes; stalk- 
shaped ; stipiform. 

1859 J.- B- Sanderson in Todd's Cycl. Aunt. V. 228/1 
Cylindrical bodies, .boine each at the extremity of a stipiti- 
form cell are named stylospores. 1874 R. Brown Man Bot. 
613 SLpitiform, resembling a stalk or stem. 

Stiple, obs. form of Steeple. 

Stipone, -onie, -ony, var. ff. Stepoxy Obs. 
Stipound, obs. f. Stipend. 

Stipple (sti'p’l), sb. [In sense 1 prob. a. Du. 
s/ippe ?, dim. of slip point; in sense 2 f. Stipple r>.] 
f 1 . pi. Dots or small spots used in shading a 
painting, engraving, or other design. Obs. 

i65g A. Browne Ars Piet. 96 How to diaw with Indian 
Ink. . . Dash on your shadows very faintly, and deepen it by 
degrees,, .then finish it with stipples. 

2 . The method of painting, engraving, etc. by 
means of dots or small spots, so as to produce 
gradations of tone ; the effect so produced ; dolled 
work done with the point of a brush, a pencil, or 
a graver. Also transf. applied to natural appear- 
ances resembling this. 

1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 442/1 Engraving in stipple, as prac- 
tised by Bartolozzi, Ryland, and others, in imitation of chalk 
drawings. 1843 Ruskin Mod. Paint. J. n. 11. v. § 16. 198 
The stipple of the miniature painter would be offensive on 
features of the life size. 19x2 Daily Nestis 17 Apr. 4 A hedge 
spi inkled with many kinds of green stipple. 

It). An engraving produced by this method. 

1884 Burton Scot Abr. II. 248 Like the other engravings . . 
a meagie stipple. 1907 Tregaskis’ Cutal. 29 July 47 The 
extra illustrations comprise, .a seties of 100 stipples, printed 
in brown. 

H. attrib. and Comb., as stipple artist , engraver, 
engraving, plate, print , shading : stipple graver, 
an engraving tool for stippling, having the point 
bent downwards; atipple-paper, drawing-paper 
with an embossed surface which can be scraped off 
so as to iutensify the high lights of a picture. 

1842 T. H. Fielding Art Engraving 63 The process of 
stipple engraving is very simple. Ibid. 64 The lighter pai ts 
are laid in with the dry-point or stipple graver. 1880 
Printing Times 15 May 96/r Wanted, a young chromolitho 
stipple artist. i8B5 w. Walker in 11 . A. M. Stevenson's 
Detaborde's F.ngrav. 320 The stipple engraver William 
Walker. X896 H. Holidyy Stained Glass 1. 23 Stipple-shad- 
ing.. w in common use. 1908 A. M. Hind Engraving 
Etching 299 The lighter kind of crayon and stipple prints. 
Ibid., One of the pure stipple plates. 

Stipple (sti'p’l), v. Also 9 atippule. [a. Du. 
stippelen , freq. of stippen to prick, speckle, f. s/ip, 
a point.] 

I . /rafts. To paint, engrave, or otherwise design 
in dots ; to produce gradations of shade or colour 
in a design by means of dots or small spots, a. 
with the design, or object represented, as obj. Also 
with up. 

1760-2 Goldsm. Cit. IV. xlviii, Don't yfcu think.. that eye- 
brow stippled very prettily? 1807 J. Landseer Led. En- 
graving 123 Peiceiving that it was peculiarly expressive of 
softness, Agostino Veneziano, and Boulanger sometimes 
stippled their flesh, and Julio Campagnola his back-grounds 
also. x86a Athenxum 30 Aug 281 To grind at the me- 
chanical practice of statue-copying alone, until he gets the 
bone-polishing power of stippling up antique forms with 
chalk to the regulation pitch. 

fig. 1879 Mrs. A. Edwardes Vivian xii. 208 [In amateur 
theatricals] Every point.. ought to be laboured at, stippled 
up like a miniature. x8ga Baking-Gould Trag. Caesars I. 
232 The characteristics of the man.. sketched hy Tacitus 
and stippled by Suetonius. 

b. with the pigment as obj. Also with in. 

1840 Thackeray Piet. Rhapsody Wks. 1900 XIII. 331 

The painter has been touching up the. figures.. with., 
orange-colour ; and you may see how this is stippled in 
upon the faces and hands. 187X B. Taylor Faust (1873) II. 
Pref. p. vi, The. master hand is still recognized, trembling with 
age and stippling in the color with slow and painful touches. 
X902 E. R. Suffling Glass Painting vi. 104 A thin mat of 
colour should be either badgered over the whole surface, or 
else finely stippled with a French stippler. 

c. with the surface or substratum as obj. 

1852 Beck's Florist 265 In one of the large stoves formeily 
used as an Orchid-hou->e, . . the panes have . .been, .re-glazed, 
and painted on the outside, ‘stippuled to prevent the rays 
of the sun from injuring the leaves. 1882 Hardwicke's 
Sci.-Gossip Jan. 2/2 A portion of the field should be dis- 
closed to be caiefully stippled up to an even tone. 1890 
W. J. Gordon Foundry xi. 213 A transparent plate is hatched 
or stippled in parallel lines. 

d. intr, or absol. 

1868 W. Sutherland Pract. Guide Ho. Decoration 20 
[House painting.] It is best to use the large round stippling 
brushes to stipple with. 

2. transf. in reference to natural processes or 
effects resembling this kind of painting or engraving. 
a 1774 Goldsm. Surv. Exp. Philos. (1776) II, 316 That 


each ray be diffused. upon the cornea, and fiom thence be 
conveiged into a point, which will help to stipplS 01 point 
out the image, .upon the back of the eje, 1839-52 Bailev 
Festus 532 Like silver raindrops stippled in the ground. 
1867-77. G. F. Chambers Astron. 1. 1, 17 Minute 'pores 01 
dots which stipple the Sun's surface. 1894 Forum (N.Y ) 
Oct. ari The Vii ginia-creeper stipples the church walls with 
gieen.in summer and. .scarlet in winter. 

Stippled ,sti‘p’ld), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed L] 

1 . Painted, engraved, etc. with dots : see the vet b. 

x8xx Self Instructor 523 An elegantly finished stippled 

engiaving. ■ 1849 H. Miller Footpr. Creator x. 199 Dots 
that somewhat lesemble the stippled markings of the minia- 
ture painter. 1884 Harper's Mag. Mar. 383/2 A stippled 
painted wall. 

2 . transf. Of natural objects: Having a dotted 
or minutely spotted appearance like stippled paint- 
ing or engraving. 

1876 J. G. Teffrf-ys in Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. Ser. iv. 
XVIII. 496 Inside glossy and stippled, showing under the 
microscope traces of longitudinal stria;. 1876 Hardy Ethel • 
berta xli. II. 132 Unexpected breezes, lasped the smooth 
bay in evanescent patches of stippled shade. 1809 Cagney 
tr, von Jaksch's Clin. Diagn. ii. (ed. 4) 104 vaiieties of 
coating [of the tongue] distinguished as ‘stippled ', ' coated ', 
plastered ‘ furred ', and ‘ encrusted *. 

Stippler (sti-plai). [f. Stiitle v. + -er i] 

1 . One who stipples ; an artist who paints, 
engraves, etc. in stipple. 

J875 Besant & Rice With Harp Crown xii. 1 12 A stippler 
of photographs. 1894 Sai.a Loud, up to Date 181 He is 
a 1 stippler ' engaged at a photographer’s studio. 

2 . A brush or engraving-tool used for stippling. 

i8gx in Century Diet. 1902 [see Stipple v. 1 b]. 

Stippling (sti-p’liq), vbl. sb. [f. Stipple v. + 
-itro 1 .] The action of the verb Stipple; the 
piocess or art of painting, engraving, etc. in dots ; 
the design or shading so produced ; dotted work : 
= Stipple sb. 2. 

1807 J, Landseer Led. Engraving 124 Stippling is a mode 
of producing prints by means of combinations of dots. 1868 
Lockyi.r Gutllemin's Heavens (ed. 3) 43 Dai ker. .portions 
..often pietty thickly covered with dark dots, like ‘.tippling 
with a soft lead penal. 

attrib. 1862 Calal. Interna/. Exh/b,, Brit. II. No. 45B2, 
Graining Tools, . . stippling hi ushes. 

b. transf. Applied to natural appearances ic- 
sembling stippled painting or engraving. 

185X J. P. Nichol Arclut. Heavens 49 An exceedingly 
delicate and uniform dotting or stippling of the field of view. 
1904 Brit. Med. fml. 10 Sept. 599 A large cell, .showing 
a uniform bnsoplule stippling or granulation. 

Stipply (sti'p’li), a. [f. Stipple sb. + -Y.] 
Having the character of or resembling stipple. 

x8ga G. S. Layard C. Keene xii. 376 Breaking up of the 
lines into infinitesimal curves and dots, which gave a litlio- 
gtapliic or stipply appearance. 

Stippyant, obs. form of Stipend. 

Stiptio, -ik, -ike, etc., obs. ff. Styptic, etc. 

II Stipula (sti'piilla), PI. stipul®, also sti- 
pulas. [mod.L. use of L. stipula, straw, Stubble, 
app. a dim. formation cogn. w. stipes : see Stipes. 

The mod. botanical use of the L. word is due to Linnaius, 
who seems to have misunderstood (or perhaps intentionally 
given a new interpretation to) a definition which occurs in 
dictionaries of the x6th and 17th c., and goes back to Isidore 
Etyrn. xvu. iii. § 18, ‘ Stipula sunt folia seu vagina, quibu-s 
culm us ambitui '. Cooper 'I lies. (1365) has 4 Stipula . .the 
husk that closeth in the straw*, and Fuchs De Hist . Stiip. 
Comm., Vocum difiicilium explicatio, ‘Stipula folia sunt 
culmum ambientia ’, which could easily be mistaken for a 
loose expression of the Linnaan sense.] 

= Stipule sb. a. Bot. b. Ornith. {Cent. Diet. 
1891.) 

1762 Solander Gardenia in Phil. Trans. LII. 633 The 
plant . . must be very different from a J asinine . . from the un- 
likeness in its leaves and stipulas. 1793 Martyn Lang. 
Bot., Stipula, a Stipula or Stipule.. .A scale at the base of 
the nascent petioles— or peduncles. 1807 J. E. Smith Phys. 
Bot, 219 The most.. usual situation of the Stipulas is in 
pairs, one stipula on each side of the base of the foot-stalk. 

Stipulaceous (stitpiwiji'jos), a. [f. mod.L. 
stipume-us, f. stipula : see prec. and -aceous. 
Cf. F, stipnlaci, ~ie.~\ Of the nature of or com- 
posed of stipules : see also quot 1900. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. in, xv. (1765) 203 Stipulaceous 
Buds. 1777 J' LiGiiTFOor Flora Scot. II. 623 The plant 
[Frog-bit] increases by runners, furnished with pendulous 
gems. . .These gems consist of two stipulaceous scales, folded 
together. 1900 B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms, Stipula- 
ceous (1) belonging to a stipule j (2) with large stipules. 

Stipulane (sti'piyl*in), a. Bot. rare~ a . [ad. 
mod.L. stipnldnens, f. Stipula.] (See quot.) 

1821 S. F. Gray Brit. Plants I. 86 Stipulane, stipulanea. 
Formed of stipules. 

Stipulant (sti'pWlant). Roman Law. [ad. L. 
stipulantem, pr. pple. of stipulare to Stipulate.] 
= Stipulator i. 

1880 Muiriiead Gains in. 100 If the obligation be made 
coincident with the last breath of the stipulant or promiser. 
Ibid. 103 The stipulant must hear the words of the promiser. 

Stipular (sti-pb/lai), a. Bot. [ad. mod.L. 
stipularis: see Stipula and -ar. Cf. F. s/ipulairei] 
Of, belonging to or furnished with stipules ; situ- 
ated on, near or in the place of a stipule. 

*793 Martyn Lang. Bot. s.v. Stipularis , A Stipular bud. 
Formed of stipules or scales. 1829 T. Castle Introd. Bot . 
104 Thoms, according to attending peculiarities, are.. called 
cauline, terminal,.. pericarpal, stipular, [etc.]._ Ibid. 105 Sti- 
pular— situated on the stipule, as in the mimosa nilotica. 


187a Oi ivfr Elem. Bot. 11. 277 Obsei ve . the ligule, a scale- 
like stipular projection at the base of the blade of the leaf. 
1887 Bentley Man. Bot. (ed. 5) 141 The leaf, .consists of 
thiee distinct parts; namely.. the lamina, or blade;.. the 
petiole or leaf-stalk ; and of a third or stipular portion. 

Stipulary (sti'pbflaii), a. Bot. [f. prec. + -Y.] 
(See quot. 1900.) 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 154 Leaves [of the Sundew 
tribe] alternate, with stipulary cilise. 1900 B. D. Jackson 
Gloss. Bot. Terms, Stipulary, (1) occupying the place of 
stipules, as some tendrils ; (2) formed of stipules (Crazier). 

Stipulate (sti'pi^i^c', a. Bot. [ad. mod.L. 
stipulat-us , t. Stipula : see -ate -.] (See quot. 
1900.) 

1776 J. Lee Introd. Bot. Explan. Teims (ed 3) 380 Stipu- 
latus, stipulate, having stipula. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. 
AW. 26 Alternate stipulate leaves. 1870 Hooker Stud Flora 
326 Euphoibiacea; . , Leaves usually alternate, simple, often 
stipulate. 1900 B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms, Stipulate 

(1) having stipules, or conspicuously pi ovided with them; 

(2) with scales which are degenerate stipules. 

Hence + Stipulated a. = Stipuled a. 

X829 T. Castle Introd. Bot. sr Stipulated— when they are 
furnished with stipules at the axilla of each leaf. 

Stipulate (sti'piwfe'l), v. 1’a. t. and pa. pple. 
stipulated ; 8 Sc. pa. pple. stipulate, [f. L. 
stipuldt-, ppl. stem of stipulari (deponent, with 
pa. pple. also in passive sense). Of doubtful 
origin ; according to Paulus (c 200 A.D.), f. an Old 
Latin stipul-ns firm. Cf. F. stipuler, Sp. eslipular , 
It. stipulare. 

The alleged L. stipulas adj., if genuine, is prob. f. the root 
*stip- to be fit in ; cf. stipes log, trunk (see Stipes ', stipare to 
pack tightly; also Si iff ft.] 

1 . intr. a. Roman Law. To make an oral 
contract in the verbal form (of question and answer) 
necessary to give it legal validity. Said spec, of 
the party who asks the question. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Stipulate , to require and demand 
a thing to be given him, or done for him with oidinary words 
of the Law, to require by, or make a covenant, to promNe 
effectually what he is required to do. 1728 Chambers Cycl. 
s.v. Stipulation, By the ancient Roman Law, no Body 
could Stipulate, but for himself; but as the Tabelhones 
were publick Seivants, they were allowed to Stipulate for 
their Masteis. 1880 Muirhead Gains in. 103 That mutes 
can neither stipulate nor piomise is quite plain. 

f b. gen. To contract, make a bargain, settle 
terms, covenant {with a person or persons). Obs. 

a 1624 Lo. Hfrbkrt Autobiog. (1886) 192 Henry the Foui th 
and the King my master had stipulated with each other, that 
whensoever anyone of them died, the survivor should take 
cate of the other’s child. a 1677 Barrow Semi, xxxii. Wks. 
1687 I. 467 Could he present a sacrifice, or disbuise a satis- 
fartion to his own justice ? Could God alone contract and 
stipulate with God in our behalf? 1785 Palky Mor. Philos. 
\i. iii. 419 In all stipulations,, .the parties stipulating must 
both possess the liberty of assent and refusal, and oiso be 
conscious of this liberty. 

2 . Irons. Of an agreement, or of both contracting 
paities :t To specify (something) as an essential 
part of the contract. 

c 1645 Howell Lett. 1. m. xx. (1630) 66 He desir’d a valu- 
able caution for the performance of those Articles which 
were stipulated in their favor. 1711 Swift Cond. Allies 53 
When Portugal came, as a Confederate into the Grand 
Alliance, it was stipulated, That [etc.]. 1727 — Poisoning 
E. Curls Misc, (1732) 25 You shall have your third Share of 
the Court Poems, as was stipulated. 1751 J ohn.son Rambler 
No. 103 r 14 He knows.. the jointuie stipulated by every 
conti act. 1755 in Nairne Peerage Evid. (1874) 37 Before 
the term of payment of his patrimony became due as stipu- 
late by the s’ 1 bond. 1788 Gibbon Decl. >S- F. 1 . V. J99 The 
mnrriage-contract.. stipulates a dowry of twelve ounces of 
gold and twenty camels. 1791 Boswell Johnson an. 1747 
(1904) 1 . 123 The booksellers who contracted with Johnson 
..were Mr. Robert Dodsley, [etc.]... The price stipulated 
was fifteen hundred and seventy-five pounds.* 18x9 J. Mar- 
shall Const, Opin. (1839) 156 Tne time of payment stipulated 
in the contract was extended by law. 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr 
tr. Ranke's Hist. Senna 260 A secret article of that treaty 
stipulated that Turkey should be invited to join in the 
alliance against Russia. *835 Carlyle Prinzenraub Misc. 
*857 IV. 3S5 So he. .made the Treaty of Passau with him. . 
by which, .many liberties weie stipulated for the Protestants. 
1909 Firth Last Years Protectorate I. vli, 202 He was not 
provided with the 2000 cavalry stipulated in the treaty, 

3 . Of one of the parties to an agreement, or a 
person making an offer : To require or insist upon 
(something) as an essential condition. Now only 
with clause or inf. as obj. 

1685 Crowne Sir C. Nice v. 54 Did not I stipulate upon 
the surrendry of my self to this House, to be kept from 
Women ? a X700 Evelyn Diary 29 Aug 1678, The D. of 
Norfolk., sent to me to take charge of the bookesand remove 
them, onely stipulating that I would suffer.. Sir William 
Dugdale, to have such of them as concern’d Herauldry. 
1712 Swift Rem. Barrier Treaty 6 To undertake for a great 
deal more, without stipulating the least Advantage for Her 
self. 1781 Gibbon Decl. F. xxv. (1787) II. 525 They 
stipulated only a safe and honourable retreat: ana the con- 
dition was readily granted by the Roman general. 1781 
Cowpkr Hope 334 The deed, by which his love confirms 
The largess he bestows, prescribes the terms... He stipu- 
lates, indeed, but merely this— That man [etc.]. 2821 Scott 
Keuihu. xxiii, I did but stipulate he would remove his 
hateful presence, and I drank whatever he offered. 1827 — 
Surg. Dau. iv, All I stipulate, is to know the day. 1857 
H. Miller Test. Rocks vi. 231 Cromwell, in commissioning 
a friend to send him a helmet, shtewdly stipulated that it 
should be a ‘fluted pot.’ 1862 Hook Lives of Abps. II. iL 
93 He had stipulated., that they should erect and endow 
two abbeys and four hospitals. 1886 H. D. Traill SJtaftes - 
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bury L 4 Old Sir Anthony Ashley.. had stipulated with Sir 
John Cooper that the name of Ashley should go with the 
estates. 

4. intr. To make an express demand for some- 
thing as a condition of agreement. 

1790 Dallas’ Rep. 1. 105 What do treaties stipulate for to 
guard against violence on the seas? 1704 Mrs. RADCLiirn 
Myst. Udolpha xxxiii, Her prudence.. had saved her from 
mentioning the name of Valancourt to Montoni, ..and of 
stipulating for his release. 1796 J ane Austen Sense S ens. 
ii. He did not stipulate for any particular sum, my dear 
Fanny i he only requested me, in general terms, to assist 
them. 183a Ht. Martineau Hawes Air. iv, His -wife was 
to be a domestic servant in the same farm where he was 
shepherd j and even little Susan was carefully stipulated for. 
1844 H. H. Wiison Brit. India 11. v. II. 309 That officer 
was directed.. to enter into a preliminary engagement with 
the Nawab, which should stipulate at present for nothing 
more than military service, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xvi. 113, 
I had stipulated for ten minutes' sleep on Teaching the 
summit. 1913 R. Lucas Ld. North I. it. 35 Pitt stipulated 
for condemnation of the Stamp Act and general warrants. 

5. irons. To promise, give surety for, guarantee. 
Now only (somewhat rare) with clause or inf. as obj. 

*737 Waterland Eucharist Introd. 22 All which is 
solemnly entred into for the present, and stipulated for the 
futuie, by every sincere and devout Communicant. 1759 
Hume Hist. Eng. Tudors, lien. I'll I, i. 80 He required, 
that John should stipulate a neutrality in the present war. 
1771 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. I. 286 He required the prisoner to 
be delivered up to him, and stipulated a large sum of money 
to the duke as a reward for this service. 1796 Morsel mer. 
Geog. I. 150 Ceded to the French, who stipulated to erect no 
fortifications on these islands. _ 1839 Tkirlwall Greece xvii. 
III. 41 To recover the Athenian prisoners,.. the Athenians 
stipulated to withdraw all their troops from Baeotia. 1858 
Ld. St. Leonards Handy Bk. Property Law v. 28 You 
should not sign a contract for the purchase of the estate 
until your solicitor has seen and read the leases, unless the 
vendor will stipulate in writing that they contain such 
covenants only as are justified by the custom of the country. 

f b. absol. To become surety or bail ( for 
another). 06s. 

1692 Wood Life 18 Nov. (O.H.S.) III.407j I appeared [in 
the vice-chancellor's court]— where Benjamin Wood stipu- 
lated for me in 40 H. 1829 Scott Anne ofG. xvi, ‘ Insolent 
hind 1 ' replied the Knight, 1 dost thou stipulate? thou offer 
thy paltry word as a pledge betwixt the Duke of Burgundy 
and Archibald de Hagenhach?* 

Hence Stipulating ppl. a., stipulatory. 

*737 Waterland Eucharist iv. 104 The Covenant-Charter, 
was given soon after the Fall, to Mankind in general, and 
has been carried on thro’ successive Generations, by new 
stipulating-Acts in every Age, 

Stipulated (sti-piwkited), ppl. a. [f. Stipu- 
late v. + -ED *.] That has been specified in the 
conditions of a contract or undertaking. 

*74* Kames Dec/s. Crt. Sess. 1730-53(1799) 41 The children 
are creditors and fiars of the stipulated sums. 1773 Johnson 
Tax. no Tyr. 39 After the expiration of the stipulated term. 
1813 J. Cormack Abol. Pent. Infanticide Guzerat viii. 130 
Promises . . always clogged with the stipulated condition, that 
the example should be first set by some nominated chief. 
1843 M'Culloch Taxation Introd. (1852) 3 Lands were 
held as fiefs of the crown, an condition of their possessors 
performing certain stipulated services. 1848 Wharton Law 
Lex., Stipulated damage , liquidated damage [i.e. as dis- 
tinguished from a penalty, which is both uncertain and un- 
ascertained]. *879 H. George Progr. 4- Fov. i. iii. (1881] 
48 The men. .are paid their stipulated wages in coin 

Stipulation 1 (stipi«l 2 i-Jbn). [a. L. stipuld- 
tiSn-em , agent-n. f. stipularl : see Stipulate v. and 
-ATION. Cf. F. stipulation, Sp. eslipulaciott. It. 
stipulasionei] The action or an act of stipulating, 
in various senses of the verb. 

+1. An engagement or undertaking to do some- 
thing. 06s. 

*55 * Huloet, Stipulation, bonde, bargayne, obligation, or 
promise .to do,perfourme, & satisfye y* thinge for the whyche 
suche stipulation or bond is made, whether it be for paiment 
of any summeof mony, or other act to be performed, . .stipu- 
latio. xefia Daus tr, T leidane's Comm. 264b, The Emperour 
pardoned them al, taking stipulation of them, that they 
should no more weare armure against him [L. accepta fide 
ne etc.]. 1M7 Hooker Eccl. Pol. y. 5 64. 136 Because the 
answere which they make to the vsuall demaunds of stipu- 
lation proposed In baptisme is not their owne. a *6*8 
Sylvester Honour's Farew. 127 Wks. (Grosart) II. 288 To 
trust our Soule with such whose Stipulation Cannot xepaire, 
cannot reprive, Damnation. 1624 Donne Strut, xliii. (1640) 
427 Thou art bound to live according to that stipulation and 
contract, made in thy kehalfe, at thy receiving of that Sacra- 
ment [of Baptism]. 1660 R. Coke justice Vind. a A Con- 
tract is the mutual stipulation of two or more, that they will 
do or give. *674 Owen Holy Spirit (1603) 94 The stipulation 
of Obedience on our part is consequential thereupon. 17*9 
W- Wood Sum. Trade 204 We can have no Security that 
toe Subjects of those Nations shall not clandestinely Trade 
to the South-Seas, notwithstanding such Stipulation to the 
contrary, if they find any Advantage therein. 

+ 2. A contract, agreement, treaty. Obs. 

1649 Milton Tenure Rings 28 All which. .bore witness 
that regalpower was nothing else but amutuall Covenant 
or stipulation between King and people. *68x-6 J. Scott 
Chr. Life 11. ini. 9 Wks. 1718 I. 444 That which unites 
them is . , their being obliged together under the same Laws 
and Stipulations. 171* Swift Cond. Allies 33 Which is the 
only Article that I can call to mind, in all our Treaties or 
Stipulations, with any view of Interest to this Kingdom. 
Ibid. 47 The Emperor. . was by Stipulation to furnish Ninety 
thousand Men against the Common Enemy. *8*8 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) III. 24 He doubted, .whether a covenant, that 
the mortgagee should present .. was not void; being a 
stipulation Tor something more than the principal and 
.interest 

b, Roman Law. The action of making a con- 


tract or agreement in the verbal forms legally 
binding ; a contract or agreement so made. 

a *623 Swinburne Spoil sals (1686) 6 Concerning the Form, 
so piecise weTe the ancient Romans in the observation there- 
of, that they did not for a long timeadmitany other manner 
of contracting Spousals, but by stipulation. *68* bTAiR 
Inst. Law Scot. x. viii. 116 Instead ot the remeids of atipu- 
1 lation, the inconveniences that rejected naked Paction among 
I the Romans, are remeided with us by this means. *837-9 
I Hallam Hist. Z.iV. 1 1. 1 r. i v. § 82 Hedwellson the folly of keep- 
ing up the old forms of stipulation in contracts. *87* “oste 
I Gains 311 The dumb cannot stipulate or promise, nor can 
thedeaf, for thepromisee in stipulation must near the answer, 
l and the promisor must hear the question. 1880 W. A. 

| Hunter Introd. Roman Law 101 Although the validity of 
I a stipulation depended upon its being madeorally, there was 
j nothing to .prevent.. the practice of recording the teimsof 
I the stipulation in writing. 

j 3. a. A giving security for the performance of 
an undertaking. (Cf. Stipulate v. 5 b.) 

Now only in the language of the Admiralty Courts, after 
quot. 1648. . 

1648 Coke Instil, tv. xxii. 13s Whereas tune out of rninde 
the Admirall Court hath used to take stipulations for appear- 
ance and performance of the Acts and Judgements of the 
same Court: It is now affirmed .that [etc.]. *768 Black- 
stone Comm, III. vii. 108 These courts [of Admiralty]., also 
take recognizances or stipulation of certain fidejussors in the 
nature of bail. 

+ b. The action of giving security for an asser- 
tion ; asseveration, assurance. Obs. 

*720 IVodtow Corr. (1843)11. 488 From this 'method of 
stipulation, by a solemn appeal to God’s omniscience, with 
implied imprecations to him as a Judge. 1737 Waterland 
Eucharist Inttod. 22 They are supposed, when worthily 
performed, to carry in them all dutiful Allegiance to God,. . 
a Stipulation of a good Conscience, and [etc.]. 

4. The action of specifying as one of the terms 
of a contract or agreement ; a formulated term or 
condition of a contract or agreement. 

*750 Johnson Rambler No. 75 P rr, I have_ never dis- 
covered any lady who did not think wealth a title to some 
stipulations in her favour. *766 Blackstone Cojiwi. il. xx. 
299 Next follow the teims 01 stipulations.. upon which the 
grant is made, a 1&02 Bp. S. Horsley Serin. (1816) III. 
xlii. 266 Hence, we may understand, .with what equity and 
reason salvation is promised m Scripture to faith, without 
the express stipulation of any other condition. *817 Sklwyn 
Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II. 1063 In a case where there was 
a stipulation between three persons who appeared' to the 
world as partners, that one of them should not participate in 
the profit and loss. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India III. 
135 The stipulation of the treaty of Yandabo providing for 
the permanent residence of a representative of the British 
Government, at the capital of Ava, *88p S. Walpole Life 
Ld. John Russell II. xxviii. 3*3 The stipulations on which 
the two emperors had agreed at Villafranca. 

6 . The action of stipulating for or insisting on 
something as a condition of agreement ; an instance 
of this, a condition stipulated for. 

' *792 Anted. Pitt II. xxlL 40 Pensions weie thrown about 
indiscriminately... The only stipulation was, ‘ Give us vour 
vote.’ 184s Disraeli Sybil v. xi, I did not preface it by a 
stipulation of confidence, because that is idle. *878 Bosw. 
Smith Carthage 273 The stipulation made bythe ease-loving 
inhabitants and granted by Hannibal, that no Capuan citizen 
should be required to serve in his army. 

Stipulation 2 (sti:pi«13*Jan). Bot. [ad. mod. 
L. stipulation-em : see Stipula and -ation.] The 
arrangement of the stipules. 

' *760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. in. xvii. (1763) 209 By_ Stipulation 
is meant the Situation and Structure of the Stipulse at the 
Base of the Leaves 1830 Lindley Nat. Sysl, Bot, 24 Their 
stipulation points out their affinity with Urticeae. 

Stipulator (stbpitflsUai). [a. L. stipulator, 
agent-n. f. stipuUirl to Stipulate. Cf. F. fstipu- 
lateur (Cotgr.).] 

1. Roman Law. (See quots. and Stipulate v. i .) 

1611 Cotgr., Stipulateur, a stipulator; he that intending 
to bind another by words, asketn him whether he will giue, 
or doe, such a thing or no. *86* Maine /Die. Law ix. (1876) 
329 In speaking of a party* to a contract, it is always the 
Stipulator, the person who asks the question, who is 
primarily alluded to. 

+ 2. One -who makes a formal promise or pledge 
on behalf of another; a sponsor, surety, bail. Obs. 

*6xo Donne Pseudo-martyr 348 They which were our 
stipulators at the Font. 1716 Case Dr. Ayliffe 32 The 
Doctor.. had not Time allow’d him that Day to prepare 
himself with a Proctor and Stipulator (which the Common 
Law calls Bail). 

Stipulator^ (sti-pwl/tori), a. Now rare. 
[ad. mod.L. stipula torius, f. stipulari ; see Stipu- 
late v. and -oby.] 

1. Of the nature of or characterized by stipula- 
tion, in various senses. 

*®5® J-.R- Christian Subject vii. 101 A limited power, 
bounded in by Oaths, Laws, Couenants, and solemn Stipu- 
latoiy acts, contracted betwixt the Magistrate and the Sub- 
jects. a*66s Sanderson Cases Consc.J 1678) 14 Whereunto 
agree those forms so frequent in holy Scripture, in Oaths 
both assertory, and stipulatory. 1693 Whether Parliament 
be not % n Law dissolved etc. 17 Theie is no Original Con- 
tract, nor Stipulatoty Agreement. *702 H. Dodwell Abol. 
8 23 in S. Parker Ciceros De Finibus , This is implied in the 
Baptismal Stipulation, inasmuch as the Signs there used are 
stipulatory, and stipulatory on our part, as well as God’s, 
*704 in H. M, B. Reid Cameronian Apostle (1896)236 That 
all compacts and covenants.. are mutual and stipulatory, 
binding each party conditionally to the performance of what 
they have engaged. *880 Muirhead Gains 11. 38 You must 
• - take from him a stipulatory engagement for the same debt. 

2. Constituted by stipulation or agreement. 

*76* tr . Buschinf s Sysi, Geog. IV. 492 He bequeathed . . the 


county of Pyrmont to his cousins the Counts Christian and 
Wolrad of Waldeck, his, stipulatory successois and cousins. 

Stipule (sti’piwl), sb. Nat. Hist. [a. F. stipule, 
ad. mod.L. Stipula. Cf. Sw. stipel.] 

1. Bot. A lateral appendage (often resembling 
a small leaf or scale) borne in paiis upon the leaf- 
base of certain plants. Also applied to a similar 
appendage in Characcce, and to the paraphyllum 
of mosses. 

1793 Martyn Lang. Bot., Stipula, a Stipula or Stipule... 
A scale at the base of the nascent petioles. 1800 Asiatic 
Ann. Reg. 276/1 Stipules lateral, paired, ovate, acuminated. 
187S Bennett & Dyer Sacks' Bot. 192 Stipules may be con- 
sideted as lateral branches of the leaves which arise at their 
very point of insert ion;., each single stipule is usually bi- 
laterally unsymmetrical, and its shape is therefoie such that 
[etc.]. Ibid. 28 1 From the basal nodes of Chara other foliar 
structures also arise,, .uhich Braun calls Stipules. 

2. Ornith. A newly spiouted feather ; a pin- 
feather. [So F. stipule (Litlr^).] 1891 Century Diet. 

Hence *j* Sti'puleless a. 

1802 R. Hall Elem. Bot. Diet., Stipule-less, exslipulatus, 
without stipules. 

t Sti pule, v. Obs. rare -1 , [a. F. slipuler : see 
Stipulate ».) traits. = Stipulate v. 2 . 

1623 tr. Favi ue's Theat. Hon. 1. i. 11 Among Masles, the 
eldest, .ought to be acknowledged by his Fathers Amies : If 
he [ mistranslation for\t\ be not otherwise stipuled by Con- 
tracts of marriage, of donation, or of substitution. [Orig. s’il 
u’est autremejit stipule [etc.] ] 

t stipulean, a. Bot. Obs. -0 [ad. mod.L. 
stipulednns , irreg. f. Stipula.] (See quot.) 

*821 S. F. Gray Bril. Plants I. 90 Stipulean, Aculei stipu- 
leani. Growing near the leaves, and appearing to rise from 
stipules changed. Ibid. 91 1’endi ils. . . Stipulean, stipuleani . 
Resulting from the change of a stipule. 

Stipuled (sti’pirild), a. Bot. [f. Stipule sb. + 
-ed 2 .J Furnished with stipules, stipulate. 

1703 Martyn Lang. Bot., Stipwlatus canlis, a Stipulate 
or 't.puled stalk. Having stipules on it. *833 Hooker in 
J. E. Smith's Eng. Flora V 1. 109 The gemmiferous elonga- 
tions alone stipuled. *853 Anne Pratt Flower. Plants V. 
04 Salix stiputaris (The Stipuled 01 Auricle-leaved Osier or 
Willow). 1866 7 ?eas. Bot. 140/2 Trees. .having alternate, 
simple, stipuled leaves. 

Stipuli-ferous, a. Bot. [f. mod.L. stipulifer, 
f. Stipula; see -febous. Cf. F. stipulifirel\ 
Bearing stipules. 

*900 B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms. 

Stipuliform (sti’pirrliffum), a. Bot. rare. Also 
stipuleeform. [f. L. type stipulifortn-is, f. Stipula : 
see -form.] Having the form of a stipule. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 26 Cardamine Impatiens... 
Petioles with stipuliform fringed auricles. *900 B. D. Jack- 
son Gloss. Bot. Terms, Siipnlseform , stipuliform, shaped as 
though a stipule. 

Stipulode (sti'piz/lJud). Bot. [f. Stipula + 
-ode.] A stipular organ of one cell, in one or moie 
rows subtending the brnnchlets in Chara. 

*880 H. & J. Groves in Jml, Bot. Apr. 100 Lower circle 
of stipulodes very short. *881 Ibid. Jan. 2 It is usual among 
Charas for a correlation to exist between the stipulodes and 
the bract cells. 

Stipulose (sti’pittlJus), a. Bot. [ad. mod.L. 
slipulds-m, f. stipula : see Stipule and -ose. Cf. 
F. stipuleux, -euse.J Having very large stipules. 
1900 B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms. 

Stipye, obs. form of Steepy. 

Stir (star), sb. I Forms ; see Stib v. [f. the 
verb. ©Northumbrian had gestir (only once, gloss- 
ing actio in Bit. Dimelm. 187 ). The cognate ON. 
styr-r masc. (see Stib v .) may possibly be in part 
the source of the Sc. and northern uses, which (in 
the j 8 forms) are recorded from the 14 th c.] The 
action or an act of stirring, in various senses. 

_ 1. Movement, considered in contrast to or as an 
interruption of rest or stillness ; slight or momentary 
movement; movement of disturbance, agitation, 
(f In quot. 1589 , motion in general.) On the stir 
(rare) : astir, stirring. 

a. *36* J. Heywood Prov. $ Epigr. (1867) 100 At stur 
of euery mouse. 1389 Puttknham Eng. Poesie n.iii. (Arb.)8i 
Some [wordsj aske longer, some shorter time to be vttered 
in, and so, by the Philosophers definition, stine is the true 
measure of time. *660 Sharrock Vegetables 92 Hetero- 
geneous things, upon their meeting, ordmajily cause that stir 
which is thought.. to have great influence upon vegetation. 
1803 Southey Jnchcape Rock 1 No stir in tne air, no stir in 
the sea. 1803 W ordsw. Waggoner i. 22 Hush, there is some 
one on the stir ! ’Tit Benjamin the Waggoner, a 18a* 
Keats Hyperion 1. 7 No stir of air was there. *843 Brown- 
ing Time's Revenges 58 The stir Of shadow round her 
mouth. *883 Stevenson Child's Gard, Verses 14 Not a stir 
of child or mouse. 1898 1 H. S. Merriman ' Roden's Comer 
iii. 32 Presently there was a stir at the door, and Cornish 
entered the large room. 

p. c 1470 [see 4]. c 1480 Henryson Mot Fab,, Fox, Wolf 
Hr Cadger ix6, I trow je haif bene tussUlit with sum tyke, 
That garris 30W ly sa still witbouttin steir. 

2. Active or energetic movement of a number of 
persons (or animals) ; bustle, activity. (In some 
cases hardly distinguishable from 3 .) 

C1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. ucxxviii. iii, As one who free 
from strife, And sturr of mortall life Among the dead at rest 
doth sitt. *634 Milton Comus s Above the smoak and stirr 
of this dim spot, Which men call Earth. 1712-13 Swift 
Jrnl. to Stella 21 Mar,, Company will come, ana a stir, 
and a clutter. *784 Cowper Task in. 739 The stir of com- 
merce. 1836 Thirlwall Greece xxv, III. 375 The stir of 
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prepaiation immediately began. *863 Geo. Eliot Romola 
x, By this time the stir of the Festa was felt even in the 
narrowest side-streets. 

3 . Commotion, disturbance, tumult ; general ex- 
citement ; fuss. Now usually with a ; the plural, 
now rare, was foimerly common, esp. in the sense 
* publiclc disturbance, tumultuous disorder ’ (J.), 
liot, insurrection. Phrase, f to keep a stir. 

a. sing, a 1547 Surrey /Ends iv. (1557) G ij, Her sister 
Anne, spntelesse for dread to heare This fearefull sturre, 
with nailes gan teare her face. 1549 in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. 1. II. 168 If you forsake to come to this, .peaxable agre- 
ment, ..the inconveniences which may ensue upon stirre 
must grow of vow. a 1557 Mrs. M. B\ssf.t tr. More’s 
Treat. Passion M.'s Wks. 1390/1 Sundry matters as in such 
a sodain styrre very sore perplexed theim. 1579 J. Field 
tr. Calvin's 4 Serm. i. 8 But what a blundering and stirre 
keepe theyheere? x6zg Hobbes Thttcyd. tr. 11s Being 
then at their wits end, they kept a stirre at Pericles. 1633 
Baxter Quaker's Catcch. 19 Your Prater also made a stirre 
with me for calling the sacred Languages the Original], 
1671 Trenchfield Cap Gray Ilairs (1688) 17 There are 
many things we make no small stir about. 173* Berkeley 
Minute Philos. (1732) I. 56 Glaucus, who used to say, that 
Statesmen and Lawgivers may keep a stir about right and 
wrong, just and unjust, but that, in truth [etc.],. 1782 Cow- 
pf.r Mitt. Forb. 21 For one slight trespass all this stir? 180a 
Wordsw. To Small Celandine 15 I'm as great as they, I 
tiow, Since the day I found thee out, Little Flower 1 — I'll 
make a stir, Like a sage astronomer. 1847 James Convict 
xiv, The Chartists are making a great stir about here just 
now. 1885 ‘ Mrs. At kxandeu ’ A t Pay viii, He always came 
to the front when there was any stir tn the Lambert affair. 

pi. 1535 Eden Decades (Arb.) 86 The Leauetenaunt asked 
liyrn what al these sturres and tumultes ment, 1575-85 
Sandys Strut, v. 85 His Apostles are not breeders of stirs 
and mutinies, they are messengers sent to make peace. 1650 
S. Clarke Reel. Hist. 1. (1654)26 They never intended any 
stirs or rebellions against the Empire. 1680 Morden Geog. 
Red., Modena 209 Gieat Stirs between the Popes and the 
old Dukes of Ferrara. 1847 Emily Bronte Wuthering II. 
iv, He complained so seldom, indeed, of such stirs as these, 
that I really thought him not vindictive. 1876 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. IV. xx. 531 The .stiis [ed. 1871 commotions] 
which were soon to arise on the side of blame, Anjou, and 
Brittany. 1896 Crockett Grey Man xl. 268 Thrusting my- 
self into all the stirs and quarrels. 

0. *375, c *375, a 1568 [see 4]. c 1400 Destr. Troy 7398 
The stere was full stithe ; j>ere starf mony knightes, 1570 
Sat. Poems Reform, x. 106 Brother, allace, had 3e bene heir, 
I had not cum in all this Sturt and steir. 1728 Ramsvy 
Step-daughter 8 My Step-dame.. keeps the hale Blouse in 
a steer. 1873 C. Gibbon Lack of Gold vi, Annie’s grand- 
mother, a bairn then, was in the thick of the steer. 1912 
R. M. Fergusson Ochil Fairy T. 45 A terrible steer got up 
among the ponies, that began jumping about like mad beasts. 

+ 4 . On steer (cf. senses 1-3) : astir, in motion ; 
in a state of commotion or tumult. Sc. Obs. (see 
Astjser adv.) 

1375 Barbour Bruce vn. 344 Swa that the host wes all on 
steir. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xi. ( Simon .j- J.) 343 Nere al 
pe land of babylone one stere mad |>ai. c 1470 RaufCoil- 
jear 4x1 He saw na thing on steir. a 1568 A. Scott Poems 
(S. T. S.) ii. xia Syne eftir denner raiss the din, And all the 
toun on steir. 

5 . fig. Movement of feeling or thought; emotion; 
impulse ; intellectual activity. 

1563 J. Man tr. Muscnlus' Commpl. 438 b, Thys sayeth 
Lactance. By whyche wordes he dothe not take fiom God 
the commotion and sturre of anger, but that onelye whyche 
is ioyned with fault. i6xx Siiaks. Cyvib. 1. iii. 12 He did 
keepe The Decke, with Gloue, or Hat, or Handkerchife, 
Still wauing, as the fits and stirres of ’s mind Could best 
expresse how slow his Soule sayl'd on. 1820 Keats Isa- 
bella i, They could not in the self-same mansion dwell 
Without some stir of heart. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Fug. iii. 
I. 409 In this, as in every great stir of the human mind. 
1878 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxiv 4 God's power of 
creating a stir in lethargic minds. 1899 Bridges New Poems 
viii. (1912) 339 Fair Thy dreams. .Yea, godlike when thou 
hast the skill To steal a stir of the heavenly thrill. 

0 . An act of stirring something, e.g. a liquid, 
etc. ; a poke, jog ; fig. a rousing. 

x8x8 Coboett Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 71 Public opinion had 
received a great stir. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown 11. viii, 

‘ Eh, Arthur? ' said Tom giving him a stir with his foot. 
1904 Daily News 2 Dec. 6 Each of the family took a stir. . . 
A Christmas pudding lequired much stirring. 

Stir, sb.l Sc. Vulgar corruption of Sir. 

1784 Burns 1 There was a birkie born in Kyle 1 vi, Guid 
faith, quo’ she, I doubt you, Stir. x8x6 Scott Old Mort. viii, 
Troth, stir,..neshessity, stir — I’m seeking for service, stir. 

Stir (stir), sbfi slang ; A prison. 

1851 M ayhkw Land. Labour 1. 42 1 ■ I was in Brummagem, 
and was seven days in the new 1 stir ' (prison). 1896 A. 
Morrison Child Jago 3T3 A man has time to think things 
out, in stir. 1907 Times 2 July 15/3 The prisoner, .said, 

‘ It is all right I’ll go to stir (prison) over this lot. I did 
not intend to kill her.' 

Stir (star), v. Inflected stirred, stirring. 
Forms: a. 1 styrian, 2-4 sturie (4 styry), 3-5 
sture, 3-8 stire, 4-6 styrre, 4-7 stirre, 5-6 
sterre, 4-8 styre, 5-6 styr, 5-7 stur(re, 6-7 
stirr, 4- stir. 0 . 3-7 stere, 4 steore, 4-5 
steri(e, Sc. steyr(e, 4-6 star, (4 inf. stern), 
4-7 Sc. steir, 5 stear, steure, 5 -6 stier(e, (. 5 V. 
steire), 5-9 , (chiefly Sc. and north,) steer, 6 
steere, 6-7 steare. 7. 3 storie, 5 storre, 5-6 
store, 6 stoure, stowre, stoore. [OE. styrian 
corresponds to MSw. styra or siyria (once ; the 
reading is doubtful), Norw. styrja to make a dis- 
turbance (? Da. for-styrre to disturb, influenced by 
G. verst dr en) OTeut, type *sturjan > related to 
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*sturi-z masc., a stir, distuibance (ON. styr-r, 
Norw. styr ) ; the same Teut. root, according to 
some scholars, appears in *sturmo-z Storm sb. 
An ablaut-variant *staurjan is believed to be repre- 
sented in OFris. to-st$ra , OS. to-stdrian to destroy 
(MDu., mod.Du. storen to disturb), OHG. stdrren, 
sioran (MHG. stceren, LG., mod.G. storen to dis- 
turb, whence Svv. stored). 

For the phonology of the j 3 forms (chiefly northern), cf. 
Speer v., where the. northern form is the only one common 
in literary use, and is therefore adopted as the typical form 
in the Dictionary.] 

I. Transitive senses. 

I. To move, set in motion; esp. to give a slight 
or tremulous movement to ; to move to and fro ; 
to shake, agitate. 

a. a 1023 Wulfstan Horn.x lix. (1883)255 Ic minehearpan 
gen am and mine strengas styrian ongan. c xazo Bestiary 
520 Storm stirea al Se se. a 1400 King 4 Hermit 477 The 
frere gaff hym a bow in bond... He myat oneth styre pe 
strong, c 1440 Jacob's Well 6 pc watyr in pe se is styred 
wyth pe wynde. 1536 Stories 4 Proph. Scripture M j, The 
earthe hath, bene styrred and hath quaked. 1651 Hobbps 
Leviath. 1. ii. 4 When a thing lies still, unlesse somewhat 
els stirre it, it will lye still for ever. 18x7 Siielley Rev. 
Islam ill. xxx, The shrilt sea-wind, whose breath idly stirred 
My hail . 1847 James Convict iv, A brisk gale stirring the 
air. 1887 F. Francis Jun. Saddle 4 Mocassin 123 1 Get up, 
or I'll heat the stuffing out of you 1 ’ he says mildly, stirring 
the reins at the same time. 

0 . c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 817 Euerych ayre other 
stereth More and more and speche vpbereth. c X530 Judic. 
Urines it. viii. 34 Whan, .the humours be moche Agitat and 
moued and.stered ip the vessels. 1567 Golding Ovid's Met. 
v. 431 Calliope, .with hir thumbe gan steare The qtiiuering 
strings. 16x5 Chapman Odyss. xxi. 324 He warn'd and 
stipprd it, yet could not stere To any draught, the string 
[of the bow], with all his Art. 

b. To move (a limb or member) ; chiefly, now 
almost always, in negative or similar expressions : 
to make any or the slightest movement with. 

To stir one's stumps-, see Stump sb. f To stir one's tail 
(Sc. obs.), to bestir oneself, make a disturbance. 

a. ct 205 Lay. 17434 He,.sturede his tunge alse he bede 
sunge. a 1225 Alter. R. 130 Ase brid hwon hit wule vleon 
stureS his hwingen. X388 Wyclif Ps. xxi[i]. 8 Alle men 
seynge me scorneden mej thei . .stiriden the heed. CX440 
Alphabet of Tales 96 He garte bynd hym |>er so with rapis, 
pat he myght nowder stur hand nor fate. 1567 Paltreyman 
Baldwins Mor. Philos . i. li. (1600) 31b, Socrates, .vsed 
sometime through vchemencie of his communication to shake 
his hand, and stirre his finger. 1590 Spenser F. Q. iii. viL 
45 Unable to arise, or foote or hand to styre. 1676 C. Hatton 
in //. Carr, (Camden) 1. 134 They.,soe Inuised his arme y 4 
he wase never able to stirr it after. 17x2 Addison Sped. N o. 
369 r 9 The Gods, .do not stir their Feet, nor proceed Step 
by Step. 1823 Scott Quentin D. xx, 1 1 will not stir a foot , 
said the Countess, obstinately. 1825 — Talism. iii, Thy 
companion had been slain by thy side,, .without thy Stirling 
a finger in his aid. 1887 J. Payn Holiday Tasks 65 Some- 
times he would sign anything in the most obliging manner, 
and sometimes refuse to stir a finger, 

J 3 . 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xvii. 54 He my3te neither steppe 
ne stonde ne stere fote ne handes. c 1400 tr. Secret a Secret., 
Gov. Lordsh. 116 He )jat, . with spekyng sterys his hondes, 
lie ys fowl, eloquent, and deceyuant, a 1572 Knox Hist. 
Ref. iv. Wlcs. 1848 II. 331 Hir Uncles war begyning to steir 
thair taill [v.r. taills], and to truble the hoill Realme of 
France, a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) 
I. 412 Auchtorite nor power spreitwall.. micht riocht that 
tyme pievaill quhnn Dame Cuiia began to steir hir taill, 
x6og Skene Reg. Maj., Baron Crts.xv. 104 b, The quhilk 
pailie, sail say,. in this maner incontinent, fra the dome be 
given or he steir his taes, quhere his lieill stude. 

+ c. To move about (something held in or 
grasped by the hand) ; to wield (a weapon) ; to 
brandish, flourish ; to actuate, manage, ply (an 
instrument or mechanical appliance). Obs. 

cx 205 Lay. 2x97 Heo stureden heora wepnan. 13.. 
Gaw. 4 Gr. Kut. 331 Now has Arthure his axe, & pe 
lialme grypez, & sturnely sturez hit aboute. 1575 Gascoigne 
Glasse of Govt. Wks. 1910 II. 43 To stir an ore, in every 
forward boate. 1603 J. Davies (Heref.) Microcosmos 145 
He. .left a Sonne. .Who beingyong, could not yetstirre the 
sterne. 1607 Earl Stirling Jut. Caesar 11. i. S x, Th' inso- 
lent. .Stirre now theii tongues, as we did then our swords. 

f d. To send forth, utter, cause to be heard (a 
voice or sound); also, to make (a gesture). Obs. 

a xooo Booth. Metr. xiii. 49 panne hi geheraft hleocSrum 
birngdan oSre fugelas, hi heora agne stefne styriaS. a 1300 
Cursor M. 24101 Mi steuen pat i was wont to stere, Vn- 
nethes moghti self it here. C1614 Sir W, Mure Dido 4 
/Eneas 11. 529 So still he stands, nor voyce nor gesture 
steirs. 

f e. To cause to move along or away; to drive, 
convey, impel ; also fig. Obs. 

0x300 Cursor M. 29546 Cursing, .sferes his cristendame 
fro, and liuers him to pe find his foo. c X400 Destr. Troy 
3709 A shippe, pat was stird with the storme stregbt out of 
warde. 6x4x0 SirCleges 150 Sche hym comforttyd..Hys 
sorowe away tostere. 1575 Churchyard Ckippes 93. b, Your 
dealyngs rash, and wretched reuels rued With sticks did 
stoer, from hiue the quiet Bees. 

f. To move (something) from its place ; to shift, 
displace. Chiefly (now always) with negative or 
its equivalent (implying ineffectual effort) : (to be 
unable) to move or shift in the slightest degree. 
? Now rare or Obs. 

a. a xooo Boeth. Metr. vii, 25 Swa bioS aura gehwaes 
monna modsefan miclum awegede, of hiora stede styrede. 
c 1205 Lay. 17403 Jif $e hine [jr. a stone] majjen sturien. 
c 1330 Arth. 4 Mere. 2832 King Nanters. . No mijt it (re. the 


sword] drawe out of pe ston, Ne no gentil man of prlis No 
mint it ones stiren. c 1450 Mirk's F'estial 274 He layde 
hond to Martyns body,, .but he myght not sture hit by no 
craft pat he cowthe. a 1628 Preston B> eastpl. Faith (1630) 
57 If you take other metall than Iron, the Load-stone will 
notstiireit. 1693 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 283 Take 
away the Centre Rule, but stir not the Wainscot. 17x9 De 
Foe Crusoe 1, (Globe) 123 A great Block of hard Wood.. as 
big as I had Strength to stir. X759 Franklin Ess. Wks. 
1840 III. no Laying heavy burdens on men’s shoulders, 
which they themselves would not stir with a single finger. 

0 . a 1300 Cursor M. 16568 pepen moght pai for na might 
it stere a fote o strete. 1382 Wyclif Wisd. iv. 19 He shal.. 
stern hem [Vulg. commovebit ; 1388 moue hem] fro the 
foundemens. cx 470 Henry Wallace v. 425. The Gask hall 
standand .With out harme, nocht sterd off it a stane. X557 
Phaer AEueid v. (1558) N j b, Your prises certayn hen, shall 
no man them from 01 der stere. 

g. To rouse or disturb with a push. 

1590 Spenser F. Q, ii. v. 2 His steed.. fomed yre, When 
with the maistring spur he did him roughly stire. a 1722 
Lisle Hush. (1757) 323 The rams would keep moving and 
stirring the ewes all night in the fold. 1891 Kipling Light 
that Failed ix. (xgoo) x6s Binkie turned over on his back on 
the hearth-rug, and Dick stirred him with a meditative foot. 

2 . refi. To move oneself or one’s limbs; to move 
or walk about ; to take bodily exercise ; to move 
from one’s place. (Rarely of inanimate things.) 
Now rare or Obs . ; replaced by the intransitive use 
(11, 12). 

c 888 ASlfrbd Boeth. xxxv. §7 pa stanas hi styredon for py 
swejje, c xooo Sax. Leechd. I. 316 He sceal gan & hyne 
styrian. 13.. Cursor M. 5138 (GOtt.) He miht noght stir 
him of pat sted. 1470-85 Malory Arthur vm. viii. 284 He 
myjt not..vnnethe stere hym of his lvmmes. X561 Holly- 
bush Horn. A pot It. 44 b, Let him walke and steare himself 
without ceasynge. 1704 Fuller Med. Gymn. (1711) ax The 
more a Man stirs himself, the more Animal Spirits are made 
in the Brain. 1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) II. 11. iii. 1x4 
Stir yourselves, ye whispering rushes. 

3 . To agitate with the hand or an implement so 
as to alter the relative position of the parts of ; 

a. a liquid, or a soft or semi-liquid muss ; esp. 
to agitate with a more or less circular continuous 
movement, as with a spoon, so as to mix the par- 
ticles or promote solution of solid matter; also 
{rarely) to 'trouble’, render turbid. Also with 
adv., as about, round. 

a. c xooo Sax. Leechd. II. 76 Styre mid sticcan. a 1300 
Cursor M. 8937 Ilk dai . .par lighted dun . . Angels, . , For to 
stir pe stang. c 1440 Pallad. on Iiusb. xii. 588 Let stire hit 
wel and aysel mynge into. 1523-34 FnziiFim. Iiusb. § 4 1 
Put all in-to the sayde panne, and styrre it aboute. 1561 tr. 
Calvin's 4. Serm. Idol. i. C j, But what nede we hcrin to sliri e 
the tiuth, as yf we shuld bloundie and trouble a water that 
is pure and clear. 1579 Gosson Sc/t. A bust (Arb.) 21 Amply- 
fying that which the more it is stiired, the more it stinkes. 
1640 T. Brugis Marrow of Physickc 11. 131 Set them off 
the fire, and with the backe of a Spoone, stirre them. 1769 
Mrs. Rai tai.d Engl. Housekpr. (1778) 205 Boil it and keep 
stirring it all the while- 180a Wordsw. Resot. 4 Indep. xii, 
He the pond Stirred with his staff, and fixedly did look 
Upon the muddy water. 1905 R. Bagot Passport xxi. 212 
Idly Stirling herlittle cup of black coffee. 19x5 ‘ F. Anstey' 
Percy 12 1 To be home in time to stir our Christmas pudding. 

0 . 1375 in Horstmann A Itcngl. Leg. (1878) 138/x God sente 
eche day an angel. .And to pat tre hewente. water banne 
sterede ful son. c 1400 tr, Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 85 
Lat pe sethinge be steryd and stienyd to it bycome cleer. 
1535 Coverdale Ezck, xxxii. xe The catell..shal come no- 
more vpon the waters : so that nether mans fote ner beastes 
clawe, sliai steie them eny more. 1787 Burns Holy Fair 
xx, Sit round the table, . . An' steer about the toddy. 1878 
* Saxon * Gallov. Gossip 222 He had yin Micht a served for 
a spurtel for steei in his brose. 

{b) To mix {in, together , etc.) by stirring. 
c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 30 Do wync perto and venegur 
gode, Sture horn wele togeder, 1599 A. M. Gabelhouer's 
Bk. Physic 180/1 Take. . whyt leadc, & stirr it therm. Ibid, 
183/x Then stirr them al together, & let it stand, c 1770 
Mrs. Glasse Compl. Confectioner 17 Stir in the sugar by de- 
grees. 1827 Faraday Chem. Manip. vi. (1842) 174 More 
water should then be added, and the whole stu red together. 
19x5 1 F. Anstey rercy 124 The tokens were bound to turn 
up, as I had stined them well into the pudding with my own 
hand. 

(c) absol. 

1712 Motteux andPt. Quix. xii. (1749) HI. 91 The more 
ye stir, the more 'twill stink. 1806 A. Hunter Culina (ed. 
3) 24 Taking care to stir, or shake, only one way, 1853 
Lytton My Novel (Hoppe), The more you stir in it the moie 
it stinks. 

b. a collection of solid bodies or particles ; esp. 
to poke (burning coals, a fire) so as to promote 
combustion, f To stir coals ( fig.) : see Coal sb. 1 x . 

a. c X250 Gen. 4 Ex, 3580 He . . dede Sat calf melten in fir, 
Andstuedital to dustsir. c 1386 Chaucer Can, Ycom.Prol. 
4 T. 725 He stired the coles, c xoaDu W es/«M><£ Fr. in 
Palsgr. 056 To styrre the fire, User. 1765 Museum Rust. 
IV. 467 The [flax] seed .must be stined eveiy two or three 
days. 1888 * J. S. Winter ’ Booties Childr . ii, Seizing the 
poker and stirring the fire vigorously. 

0 . 1557 Phaer ZEtttul v. (1558) O hj, He steres the sleping 
brandes, And Troian sacred fyer. a 1794 Donocht-Head 21 
in Burns' Wks, (1809) IV. 176 I’ll steer my fire, I'll make it 
bleeze a bonnie flame. x8o6 R. Jamieson / 3 ^. Ballads I. 
348 He steer’d the ingle, and dichtit his beilc, 

o. soil or earth, as with an agricultural imple- 
ment ; spec, to plough across the furrows made by 
a former ploughing. 

a. 1483 Cath. Angl. 365/1 To Styr lande, laredare. 
1523-34 Fitzherb. Husb. $ 141 He wolde haue his landes 
plowed, donged, stun ed, 'or sowen. x686 tr. Chardin's Trent. 
Persia 125 The Eaith had been stirr’d. X73X-33 Tull 
Horse-Hoeing Husb, xx. sox This Sort of Land must not be 
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stirred, Le. plowed the second time in wet Weather. 1842 
Loudon Suburban Hart. 127 There is no mode of stirring 
the soil, whether by picks, forks, or hoes, which may not be 
performed with this implement [spade], 

/ 3 . 1523-34 Fitzhf.rb. Husb. § 16 The rayne shall beate 
the lantle so flat, and bake it so hard to-gyther, that if a drye 
Maya come, it wyll be to haide to stere in the moneth of 
June, 1843 Hardy in Proc. Berm. Nat. Club II. No. it. 
63 The ground for the barley crop . required to be twice . 
ploughed ; once in the back end, and again in spring,— the 
latter process being termed ' steering the barley seed.’ 

4. Jig. To move fiom a fixed or quiet condition; 
to disturb, trouble, molest ; to put into tumult or 
confusion, to upset. Obs. exc. dial., or as merged 
in other senses. 

a. C950 Lindisf. Gasp. Mark v. 35 Humtd lengc styres 
ffu [Vulg. vivas] Sane laruii ? 1154 O. E. Citron, (Laud MS.) 
an. 1140, pa was al Engle land styred mar pan mr was. 
a. 1 225 Auer. R. 268 pu noubst nout sturien ne trublen pine 
heorte. a 1340 Hamfole Psalter xii. 5 If pai stire vs fra 
stabilnes of thoght. c 1400 Land Tray £k. 4863 That the 
Gregeis vs not sterre. To take oure toun with arte and 
scieght. 1599 B. Jonson Ev. Mast out 0/ Hum. Prol. 83 , 1 
will not stirre your patience. x6os Chettle Hoffman 1. 
(1631) B 2, Sweare . . to ayd assist me, not to stirre Or con- 
tradict me in any enterpiise. cj 620 Hist. Feuds $ Confl. 
Claus (1818)31 Angus Macconald, ..did not stir the pledges 
[hostages], who were innocent of what was done unto his 
lands in his absence. 1634 Milton Counts 371, I do not 
think my sister.. so unprincipl’d . . As that the single want of 
light and noise.. Could stir the constant mood of her calm 
thoughts. 

p. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 1. 228 (Harl. 1239) He., vende 
nothyng had hade suche myght A-jen his willethat schulde 
his hert stere, c 1394 P. PI. Crtde 829 Studye pou noujt 
peron nestere pi wittes. 1456 Sia G. Have Gov. Princis 
(S.T.S.) II. 82 He that all steris and misgo verms. C1480 
Hknryson Mor. Fab., Trial Fox 922 My micht is mercia- 
bill, And steiris nane that ar to me prostrait. C1550 Bale 
K. Johan (Camden) 33 , 1 pray the,..my pacyens no more 
stere. 178* Burns Two. Dogs 187 Nae cauld nor hunger e’er 
can steer them. 1816 Scott Old Mart, xlii, Nane durst 
steer me when he was in power. 

5. To rouse from rest or inaction ; to excite to 
movement or activity. 

c 1200 Orjiin 5845 purrh patt te faderr gab paerto & stirepp 
itt & waccnepp. c 1550 Battle of Otterburn iii. in Child 
Ballads III. 295/1 Vpon Grene Lynton they lyghted dowyn, 
Styrande many a stage. 1596 Shaks. Tam. SJir. 1. i. 182 
Nay, then tis time to stirre him fro his trance. 2607 Top- 
sell Four-f. Beasts 585 The Leopard when he was stirred 
ranne too and fro distracted. 18x6 Scott Antiq. xxxvi, 
He’s steered the town to get awa an express to fetch his 
carriage. 1829 — Anne of G. xxvi, Follow forth your own 
. .objects, without stirring a nest of hornets. 

ft). To excite to activity, to stimulate (a bodily 
function, ‘humour’, etc.) : also with the person as 
obj. Obs. 

c xooo [see Stirring ppl. a. 3 a], c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret . , 
Gov. Lordsh. 73 Somer tyme ys hoot and drye, and panne 
be rede colere ys steryd. £1491 Chast. Goddes Chyld. no 
The wycked humours ben styred and make the stomocke 
replete. 1609 [see Sorbing///, a. 3a]. 1686 tr. Chardin's 
Trav. Persia 235 The Remedy, .that kills in one Country, 
does but only stir a Man in another. 


+ o. To stir one's time : to make vigorous use of 
one’s opportunity. Sc. Obs. 

a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) II. 30 
Seing this devissioun amangL thenobilietie of Scotland, they 
steirit thair tyme and wssit thair weiris the mair scharpelie. 
1591 R. Bruce Serm, Edin. S 7 b, His enemies were aloft, 
Sturringtheir time, rageinginmur ther, oppression and blood e. 

+ 8, rejl. To bestir oneself ; to be active ; to act 
briskly or energetically ; in early use often, to fight 
valiantly. Obs. (replaced by bestir ; see also 14). 

a. czzap Lay. 10195 Heo ferde forff rihtes..& stuieden 
heom seoluen. *297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3663 pe king adde er 
among pe scottes ystnred him uol wel. a 1320 Sir ' Tristr . 
108* He stird him as aknht 1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 139 
Good husbandrie lusteth hunselfe for to stur. 

P. a 1300 Cursor M. 23757 If westith all wil vs ster, crist 
help sal be us ner. £1400 Gamelyn 5x5 Stere the, good 
Adam, and Iat ther noon flee. 1456 Sir G. H aye Lam A ruts 
(S.T.S.) 64 [HeJ sa stoutly sterit him amang thame .that 
thare durst nane cum on him allane. 1470-85 Malory 
A rthur xvnr. xvii. 755 When he was vpon his hors he stered 
hym fyersly. 

•y. a 1225 St. Marker. 14 Hwen..he letten me ngwt, ne 
ne stono hamseolf, . ,ich Jeade ham # i}?e ladliche lalce or be 
suti sunne. c 1275 Bay. 15234 Hahtliche 30U storiep. 

la. To begin to act ; to busy oneself to do some- 
thing : = 14 b. rare. 

aizz^ Ancr. R. 306 He ne der, uor fearlac, sturien him 
touward sunne. £14*5 Engl. Conq. Irel. (1896) 86 None 
Iressbe-raan ne durst hym styrre, wer to begynne. 1870 
Burton Hist. Scot. lv. V. 341 The. .French ambassador., 
stirred- himself not only to keep this project alive, but to 
bring it to a practical conclusion. 

7. To move to action, urge, incite, instigate, 
stimulate. Also formerly in weaker or more general 
sense : To prompt, induce,' persuade. 

a. 0897 jElfbed Gregory's Past. C. 175 S[u]a sceal as- 
hwelc lareow to anre lu fan.. mid mislicum manungum bis 
hteremonna mod styri^ean. a 1223 A ncr. R. 130 pe hwingen 
pet bereo ham upward, petbeoffgodepeauwes pet heo moten 
stunen into gode wexkes, 1340 Hamtole Pr. Cause. Prol, 
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1388 WVcuf Veut* xxxii. iz As an egle stirynge v 
to fle [Vulg. provocans ad volandwn bullos suos], 147* 
Caxton Chesse in. v. (*883) 122 To take away all the 
S 3 ?!?® 9 that mihl styre or meue his men to lecherye. 1553 
T. w ilson Rhet. 8 b, The onely namyng of thei m, will stirre 
honest hartes, to speake well of them. 1595 Shaks. John 
It. x. 03 An Ate, stirring him to bloud and strife. *781 


Cowper Charity 118 He. . Impoi ts what others have invented 
well, And stirs his own to match them, or excel. 1821 Scott 
Keniltv. xii. Can ye not stir his mind to any pastimes ? 1858 
Froudc Hist. Eng. III. .\iii. 163 The untruth of the stories 
by which they had been stirred to rebellion. 1893 1 raill 
Soc. Eng. Introd. p. xxxii. The Revival of Letteis stared 
the human mind into more vigorous activity. 

S. 1303 R. Brunei: l/andl. Synne 5186 Hyt steiyp a man 
hyin self to slo. 138. Wyclif Sel. Wks. I. 149 Who ever 
stere men to yvel lyfe. c 1440 Capgrave Life St. Rath. v. 
1679 Men wil wene that thou be ny wood To sle th[ts]puple 
. . And lete me scape whiche stered hem alle. c 1470 in Sons. 
* Dorset N. 4 Q. (1905) Sept. 303 [He] provokid and stered 
his saide Dogge to renne uppon youi e saide Bysecher. 1513 
Douglas sEneis vi. i. 102 To ask ansueris Now is the tyme j 
lo, lo, the God me steris ! x 549 Covfrdale etc. Erasm. bar. 
1 Pet, i. 3-9 Being piouoked by no mentes of ours, but 
stiered frely of his owne mercye. 1657 in Bin tons Diary 
(1828) I. 415, I hope, that neither the humour of. .unwise 
people, nor yet. .[etc.] shall steer me to give other than such 
an answer as may be ingenuous and thankful. 

+ b. To urge with a view to persuasion, try to 
persuade, exhort, entreat. Obs. 

a. £1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 41 , 1 conseile, amoneste,. and 
stire my freris. ex 449 Pecock Repr. 11. vi. 17 Peter stireth 
tho same men for to haue pacience. 1534 Burners Golden 
Bk. M. A urel. (1546) P viu, This younqe manne, .was im- 
portunately stirred by his naturall friendes. 1560 Ingelend 
Disob. Child Hj, You hearde that by Sentences auncieut 
and olde He styred his Sonne as he best thought. 

p, 1387-8 T.Usk Test. Lover, viii. (Skeat) 1 Eft gan Love 
to sterne [read steren] me with these wordes. c 1440 Gesta 
Rom. xlii. 127 (Add. MS.) A man . . sterid his sone to gete hym 
frendes. 1544 S. Fish Supplic. Hen. VIII, 24 The Holy 
Ghoste, which moueth & steareth vs euer to mortefye the 
fleshe, 

8 . To excite to feeling, emotion, or passion; to 
‘ move affect. 

a. a Z2»s A sicr. R. 206 0 sihSpet tu isihst, offer on elpi word 
pet tu mis-iherest 3if hit out stureff pe, cwench hit mid teares 
ofwateie. c 1380 SirFemmb. 2795 Alas! lou e, wo dost pou me, 

t ovsturestalmyblod. 138a Wyclif Matt. xxi. 10 Whan he 
ad entndin to J erusalem, al the cite was siirld, seyinge, wlio 
is this? 1382 — Luke xv. 20 Whanne he was jit fer, his fader 
syj him, and he was stirid [1388 stirrid] by mercy, c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) xiii. 58 A wikked man . . kest n brynnand 
fyrebrand at oure L01 d for to stirre him til ire. 1553 T. 
Wilson Rhet. 92 b, Anye one that myndeth by hys vtter- 
aunce 10 stirre the hai tes of menne. 1630 R. N. Camden's 
Elis. 1. 21 The Bishop of Rome.. being now more stirred, 
commanded Sir Edwaid Came., to laydown his Office of 
Embassadour. 1799 Words w. Fountain 30 My eyes are 
dim with childish tears, My heart is idly stiired. 1865 
Trollope Belton Est. ix. 99 Words.. that really stir the 
soul, and bring true comfort to the listener. 1889 Jussopp 
Coming of Friars iii. 113 The story of a great man s life still 
stirs the heart. 

p. cz 37s Sc. Leg. Saints xvii. ( Martha ) 321 To compun- 
clone pu $ read be] suld steyre, pe instance of myn prayer 
sere, a 1400-50 Wars Alex. 4256 Leue Je nojt we be to heje 
ne hauten of will . . or .Nteiid to enuy. 1481 Caxton Godfi-ey 
clx. 235 By thyse wordes were the barons gretely stered and 
raeuyd. 1530 Palsgr. 735/1 Beware thou stere him nat to 
anger. 1581 A. Hall Iliad iv. 66 Then Agamemn appeard 
No whit to yeelde,..or ought with feare was sleard. 

y. £1440 Gesta Rom. xlvi. 181 (Harl. MS.) Whenne Iona- 
thus sawe hir, he was I-storid to an vnlawfull manei of love. 

b. To affect with strong emotion; to move 
strongly (a person, his spirit, c blood etc.). 

£ 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn ii. 15 That sore mouyd and 
styryd his noble and hyghe corage, c 1610 Beaum. & Fi- 
Maid's Trag. 1. i, The musicke must be shrill and all con- 
fus'd That stiis my blood. 182a Byron Juan viii. lv, So 
was his blood stirr’d while he found resistance. 1905 R. 
Hkgot P assport xxvi. 279 The news of Sor Beppe’s dismissal 
from the office of fattore had stirred public opinion in and 
around Montefiano to its depths. 

9. To excite, occasion. 

a. To excite or provoke (passion) ; to prompt, 
evoke or occasion (anger, hatred, affection, suspicion, 
also f laughter, fear, etc.) ; formerly in wider use, 
ftooccasion (an event, mental or bodily condition). 

a. c xooo /Elfiuc Horn. II. 298 Ne dranc he wines drenc, 
ne nan Ssera wmtena pe druncennysse styria8. a 1225 Alter. 
A’. 198 teo. .pet beo8 of muchcl speche jelpeff,. .gabbeff,. . 
sturieS leihtres. c 1430 in Pol. Rel. 4 Poems 197 To stire 
mi wrappe pou wolt a-saye. c 1450 Mirk's Festiali 58 Forto 
styre your deuocyon. 1538 Elyot Diet. ,Conff are invidiam , 
inimicitins, odium, to stire or procure enuy, hostilitie, hate. 
2580 E. Knight Trial Truth 15 b, This part of Scripture 
may Justly stirre a feare in vs, 1667 Milton P. L. viii. 
308 Each Tree Load’n with fairest i<ruit,..stirr'd in me 
sudden appetite To pluck and eate. 1760 Lloyd Actor 195 
A fault which stiis the critic's rage. 1833 Scott Quentin D. 
xxvi, If nothing occurs to stir the rage of this vindictive 
madman, I am sure of victory. X847 Tennyson Princess 
iv. 11 Blissful palpitations in the blood, Stirring a sudden 
transport rose and fell. 1871 Mqrley Voltaire <1886) 5 
Antipathy against Voltaire to a degree that., must now and 
then have even stirred a kind of reacting sympathy. 

. ft- 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas v, i. (1554) 114 Husbandes. .had 
in maner a suspeccion Stiered by the serpent of false ge- 
lousye Toward Spurina. c 1450 St. Cnthbert 6627 pat sight 
stertd his deuocioun. 15x3 Douglas JEneis 1. x. 7 Within 
htr bants grene The hote fytr of iuif to kendle and steir. 
<11586 Sidney A sir. <5 Stella xxv, Vertue .with vertuous 
care to ster Loue of berselfe, tooke Stella’s shape. 

Y- 1558 \V._Forrest Grysilde Seconds (Roxb.) 72 Synne, 
sore of Kyngis, stoorthe Goddys malediction. 

fb. To instigate, set going, set on foot (strife, 
commotion, etc.). Obs . : cf. stir up 16 e. 

a. a 1023 Wulfstan Horn, xviii. (1883) xo6 Saca and 
wraca he styrede xelome. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 113 He ne 
flit mid cheste ne he sake ne sturaff. 1521 Fisher Serm. 
agst. Luther i. Wks. (1876) 31a In lyke maner . .hathe rysen 
many a tyme some blacke clo wde of heresy, & stered suche 
a tempest.. that [etc.], 1563-83 Foxe A. 4 M. 248/2 The 


French king.. stirred warre in Nounandy. c 16x0 Women 
Saints 150 So that they sliue a greater tumult than euer 
the people had donne befote, 1669 Dkyofn Tyi\ Lave xii, 
i. (1670) 23 The Souldieis love her Brother’s memory; And 
for her sake some Mutiny will stir. 

p. 1390 Gow eh Cnnf I. 284 So that thou tmht the betre 
leie What mischief that this vice stereth. 1426 Audelay 
Poems 18 That steren Uryf and wiath. 

10. To bring into notice or debate ; lo move, 
raise, moot (a subject or question). Now rare. 

a. Beowulf 873 Secs eft on3an siff Beowulfes snyttrum 
styrian. 1390 Goweu Couf.l. 174 M any envious tale is stered, 
Wher that it mai noght ben ansuered. c 1400 tr. Secreta 
Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 55 To stirre doutablys questions, 
honestly to aske hem, and discretly answore hem. 1444 
Rolls ofParlt. V. 122/1 Yef ther be eny mater or maters 
stirred, desired or moeved hi the Baillifs. 1580 Spenser 
Three Pioper Lett. A iij. Little newes is here stiired. 
1607-12 Bacon Ess., Of Great Place (Arb) 286 Preseive 
the rightes of thie place, but stirre not questions of Irnis- 
diccion. <11676 Haie Hist. Common Law iii. (171 3) 49 
Many Cases .wherein the Question was not stirred. 1785 
Paley Mor. Philos, vr. viii. (1818) II. 246 That.. a doubt 
once decided may be stirred no more. 1831 Scott Cast. 
Dang iv, ‘ I shall not stir the question,’ said the minstrel. 
1890 C. Martyn W. Phillips, Agitator 202 To the petition 
he stirred, . .the Committee returned a brutal denial. 

S. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. xii. pr. xii. (1868) 106 But na-peles 
yif I stered lesouns pat ne ben nat taken fro wip oute pe 
compas of pe pinge of whiche we treten. £1x548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. VI, 145 Who that, .moued or stered the matter 
firste vnto your Lordeship, counsailed you neither for your 
worship nor profite. 

f to. To bring forward as an example, to instan ce. 

1340 Ayenb. 226 To loki pet stat of wodewehod one ssel 
sterie pe uorbisne of pe turle. 

II. Intransitive senses. (See also 3 a (c).) 

+ 11. To move (continuously, or in general sense) ; 
to be in motion ; spec, to move as a living being. 
(Cf. the reflexive sense 2,) Obs. 

a. a xooo /Elfric Gen. i. 26 Ealle pa creopende, pe stiraff 
on eorffan. <1x225 Leg. Kath. 361 Cleopest peo pinges 
godes, pt nowffer sturien ne mahen ne steoren ham seoluen. 
a 1225 Alter. R. 422 Water pet ne stureff nout leadliche 
stinkeff. 13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 403 By fotty dayez wern 
fareii, on folde no fiesch styryed. £1400 tr. Secreta Secret ., 
Gov. Lot dih. 98 Fyssh of pe water, bat goop on foure feet, 
& pat stirrys vpon wombe. 1583 Mflbancke Philothnvs 
E j, He.. that hath an ore stirringe in other mens boates. 
1633 G. Herbert Temple, Assurance vi, While rocks stand, 
And rivers stirre. 

P. c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 567 And here with alle I gan 
to stere And he me in his fete to here. 1456 Sir G._ Have 
Law Arms (S.T.S.) 75 Thingis that ar corporale in this 
erde steris nocht. .with the moving of it. 1538 Bale God’s 
Promises 11. (facs.) Bj b, I wylldestroye. .all that on earthe 
do stere. 1587 Turberv. Trag. T. vi. 87 b, The winde so 
slender was To cause the ship to steare. 

+ b. To move or pass from one place to another ; 
to come or go. Obs. 

Some of the quots., esp. in p. may belong to Steer vj 4. 

a. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 796 Je alles to strif beoff isturet hidere. 
<* x 300 Cut sor M. 3252 Qua him sagh moght vnderstand He 
stird was of a riche land. £1400 Destr. Troy 959 Iason. . 
Buskct to the bank and the bote tok, Stird ouer the streame 
streght to pe lond. 1581 W. S. Compend. or Brief e Exam. 
8 Wee might sturre from on place to an other. 

P. a X300 Cursor M. aosg Nour-quider mai we stere. 
c 1450 Mirk's Fcstial 145 pis man steryd ynto anopyrliowse. 
c 1470 Rauf Coityar 12 Mony stout mail steirit. Of ^uwn 
with the King. 1513 Douglas AEneis xii. viii. 12 Tumus . . 
Persauyt thame thus sterand throw the plane. 

y. 15*3 DoudLAS AEneis 1. i. 65 Thair stewinnis stowrand 
fast throw the salt fame, a 1568 Wyf A uchtermnehty ix. 
in Bannatynq MS. (Hunter. Club) 344 Than to the kyrn 
that he did stoure. 

12. To pass from rest to motion, to begin to 
move ; to make a slight movement, to move 
lightly (esp, to and fro) ; to make any movement, 
to move at all or in the least (chiefly with negative) ; 
to leave one’s place, to budge; not to remain 
still ; ofcas. to show signs of life or consciousness 
(after sleep or a faint). 

a. c §50 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt, xi. 7 Jerd vel puulsper 
from uinde styrende vel sceascende. a 1000 /Elfric Josh. 
x.z2 Ne stira pu sunne of pam stede. £x zoo Ormin 28x0 
Min child tatt i minwambe lip . . bigann . . To stirenn & to 
huttenn. c 1205 Lay. 17421 Beoft alle stille t na man per 
ne sturie. c 1220 Bestiary x8 Stille liff ffe leun, ne stireff he 
nout of slepe Til [etc.]. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xx. 102 Lered 
ne leued he let no man stonde, That he hitte euene bat 
euere stired after. CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.) iv. 12 Men 
may see pare pe erthe of pe toumbe. .stirre and moue, as 
per ware a qwikke thing under. 1470-85 Malory Aothur 
1. xiv. 53, I wold that.. they stere not tyll ye and your 
knyghtes haue foughte with hem longe. 1577 B. Googe 
Heresbach's Hush. in. 115 b, The cares must 'bee shoite, 
standing vpright, and .stirring. x6ox R. Johnson Kiugd. <$• 
Commw. (1603) 120 Diuers.. gentlemen.. who neuer stirre 
from the side of the captaine Generali. 1602 Chettle Hoff- 
man 1 v.(i 63 1 ) H 2, Art sure she is a sleepe ! . . She stirs not, shee 
is fast. Ibid. H 2 b, She stirs, and when she wakes obserue 
me well. 1604 Shaks. Ham. 1 i. 10 Bam. Haue you had 
quiet Guard ? Fran. Not a Mouse stirring. 1660 F. Brooke 
tr Le Blanc's Trccv. 38 Whether they snore, or stir much in 
their sleepe. 1667 Dryden & Dk. Newcastle Sir M. 
Mar-all in. i, [Lady, has fainted away] Rose. Open her 
Mouth with a Dagger. 2 Worn. She stirs, she revives, 
metciful to us all. _ 1704 Cibber Careless Husb. m. 35 
Nay, you shan’t stir a step. X71X Addison Sped. No. 
zxa r 5 Nobody presumes to stir till Sir Roger is gone out 
of the Church. 1717 Prior Alma tu. 116 From every leaf 
that stirs, she flies. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. i. 125 Life 
• begins |n contemplation of law as soon as an infant is 
able to stir in the mother’s womb. 1829 Southey Allfor 
Love vn. xlviii, He stirr’d not from his station. 1855 Ten- 
nyson Maud 1. xxii, iii, All night has the casement jessamine 



STIR. 

stirr'd To the dancets dancing in tune. 1863 Mrs. H. Wood 
Venter's Pride xiv. I was so took aback.. that I could 
neither stir nor speak. 1885 ‘ Mrs. Alexander * A t Bay x, 
She.. stood for an instant.. in silent, prayetful thought. 
Glynn waited till she stirred. 

p. c 122a Bestiary 404 Ne steieS je nojt of Se stede, 
a 1400 Minor Poems Jr. Vernon MS. 604 per water is most 
deope, pe lesse per pen steies he. c 1430 Chev. Assigne 147 
They stoden alle stylle foi stere pey ne durste. 1367 Gold- 
ing Ovid's Met. v, 116 Downe he fell and could not after 
steare. 1616 J. Lank Contn. Sgr.'s T. vii. 480 While tonges 
well much maie talke, but no hand steare. 1786 Har'st 
Rig xiv, They vow they’ll never steer Sae lang's he has a 
cut to shear, But bide wi’ him till Helds are clear. 

y. 14. . Guy Warw. 3869 Loke, ye stole not of pat stedde. 
c 14*0 Chron. Vilod. 3108 pe clothe pat honged vpone hurre 
tombe peie po Meue ofte & store wondere fast, c 1450 Erie 
of Tolous 755 He durst not store, nor make no mone. To 
make the lady afryght. 

to. To go out (from a house or place of abode); 
usually with + abroad, f forth, out : almost always 
with negative. Rarely of inanimate things. 

a. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 86 b, The Frog saith Aristotle 
liueth quietlyall the time of cold weather, and neuei stiireth 
abrode. 1601 Shaks. Jut. C. 11. ii. 38 Css. What say the 
Auguiers? Ser. They would not haue you to stirre foith 
to day. 1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 59 Unoffensive books 
must not stirre forth without a visible jaylor in thir title. 
17x3 Svvii'T Jrnl. to Stella 4 Apr., I came home at seven, 
and have never stirred out. 1743 Bulkeley & Cummins Voy. 
S. Seas 217 [We] were told by the Captain, we must not 
stir out of the Ship. 1823 Sco tt Quentin D. xii, He dare 
not stir far from his own Foi esc of Ardennes. 1827 Pushy 
in Liddon Life (1893) I. vi. 1x8 These [MSS.] never stir out 
of the walls of the Bodleian. 1832 Hr. MARriNEAU Life in 
Wilds iii. 33 They could not stir till they had provision for 
their journey. 

y. ? a 1500 Chester PI., Purif. gi Yet storred I not out of 
this place. 

t c. Of a voice: To sound, (Cf. 1 cl.) Obs. 

c 1205 Lay. 28161 pa uinbe stunde stefne per sturede. 

d. Of a colour: To move, be affected. 

179a Trans. Sac. Arts X. 199 This manufacture impiovcs 
every time it is washed ; and the colouisnever stir by washing. 

e. To show signs of growth; to bud. rarer? 1 , 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 457/r A northern aspect is 

thought best, as the vines do not stir so soon in spring. 

f. fig. To begin to show signs of ‘ life’ or activity 
(as an intellectual movement or the like). 

X873-X909 [implied in Stirring vll. sl>. 2 d]. 

13 . To move about in a place, to ‘be about’; 
chiefly in pres. pple. (often spec. = out of bed, up 
and about). 

a. c 1205 Lay. 23756 pat hit dmi wes amaqen dujeSe gunne 
sturien [c 1275 gan tostoric], c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 111. 692 
But boden go to bedde with myschaunce, If ony wight was 
sterynge ony where, it 1533 Berners H non lxi. 213 They 
coude se no man sterynge within the caslcll. 1606 Shaks. 
Tr. <J- Cr. 1. ii. 52 Cre. Hector was gone but Hellen was not 
vp. Pan. E’ene so; Hector was stilling early. 1619 in 
tester Eng. Factories India (1906) 99 If any stionge drinhe 
be stiu inge. 1702 Steele Funeral n. 17 How often must 
I, tell you iny Lord is not stirring: His Lordship has not 
Slept welj. 1748 Anson’s Voy. 11. v. 176 Had any ships 
been stirring in these seas., we must have met with them. 
1825 Scorr Betrothed xiii, Notwithstanding there are now 
no Welsh knaves stirring, yet the marches are never free 
from robbers. 1848 Dickens Dombey a viii, When no one 
in the house was staring, and the Tights were all extin- 
guished. 1884 Henley & Stevenson A dm. Guinea iv. i. 
(X892) 244 Aret/uisa {listening). St! my father stirring in 
his room ! 

y. C1275 [see a], 1555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 1 14 When he 
had contynued a whyle in the haven, and sawe noo man 
stouryngc. 

to. tra/isf. To be in circulation, be current; 
chiefly in pres. pple. Now somewhat rare : chiefly 
of news (cf. c). 

1423 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 257/2 Be ther never so muche 
white moneye forged, that shall be but litell the moi e stur- 
ryngge among the poeple. x6o8 Bp. Hai l Charact. n. 79 
No newes can stir but by his doore. 1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. 
Balzac's Lett. (vol. I) 187 To let you kuow what newes is 
stirring. 1691 Wood Life (0. H. S.) III. 370 ['1 he] Univer- 
sity veiy empty and dead: and money but little stirring. 
171X Addison Sped. No. xo f 5 Asking, .whether there was 
any N ews stirring ? c 1850 A rab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 646 He asked 
the host if there were any news stirring. 

o. To go on, happen, take place; chiefly in 
pres. pple. ~ going on, ‘ on foot . 

1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. X531) 35 Euery thyng that 
stereth by hym, or that he seetn or hereth, he iudgeth to 
be areuelacyon, xsg6 Shaks. Merck, V. 111. 1. 99 No ill luck 
stirring but what lights a my sliouldei s. 1684 Otway Atheist 
1. i, What Sins are stirring in this noble metropolis. 1722 
De Foe Plague 141 There's no Trade stirs now. x88a 
PebodV Engl. Journalism xx. 152 Telegrams from every 
part of the world where there is anything stirring that is of 
the slightest interest to Englishmen. 

14 . To move briskly or energetically ; to be on 
the move, be active, * look alive bestir oneself. 
Cf. the refl. use 6. 

a. c 1205 Lay. 9334 He.. sturede i pon compe al se hit pe 
king weore. <2x223 Auer. R. 152 Vor pui mine leoue sustren, 
hi nihte, ase pe nilit fuel pet ancre is to iefned, beofl georne 
sturiinde, 1573 Tusser Hush. (1878J 169 Make maide to be 
clenly,..and teach hir to stirre, when hir mistresse doth 
speake. 1602 Middleton Blurt, Master-Constable 11, ii. 3 
Trivia, Simpeiina, stir, stir, stir: one of you open the case- 
ments. x6oB Shaks. Per. 11. i. 16 Looke how thou stirr’st 
now 1 1830 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) I. 301 Every 
free man in the civilized world is put on his defence, and 
called upon to be stirring for the preservation of all that he 
may wish to keep. 1841 Thackeray Gt. Hoggarty Liam. 
xii, Her husband stirred and bustled about until the requisite 
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1 leave was obtained. 1849 W. S. Mayo Kaloolah vi. (1850) 
57 Let’s stir round and do something. 1884 W. C. Smith 
Kildrostcui 34 Ina, your heart is low, as one will be Who 
sits down in a mist instead of stirring To keep the blood 
warm. 

p. ci 400 Gamelyn 5ig (Corpus MS.) Stere [v.rr. Bi-, 
Bystere] good adam and late per none flee, c 1400 Beryn 
548 So she sterith aboute this house in a wood 1 ese c 1400 
Ragman Roll 134 in Hazl. E. E. P. (1864) I. 75 Joly and 
1 lyght is your complexicion, That steryn ay, ana kttnne nat 
stonde still. C1470 Henry Wallaces. 838 The hardy Scottis 
so steryt in that sled, c 1470 Got, <$■ Gaw. 559 Wondir sternly 
thai steir on thair stent stedis. 1338 Starkey England 
(187S) 82 So in our conimynalty, certayn partys ther be 
wych euer be mouyng and sterryng. 

y. c 1273 Lay. 9334 He..storede m pan fihte. 
to. fig. To be active or occupied about something; 
to move or bestir oneself in a matter, to begin to act. 

a. c 1203 Lay. 18845 On hir he seal streonen pat seal wide 
sturien. <1x400 Destr. Troy 4047 Now wete yche . .bat stares 
vpon stories, & stirs in bokys, pat [etc.]. 1618 in Foster 
Eng. Factories India (1906) 19 If it bee prooved Mogolls 
goods, and that the King stirr in yt, I know this people. 
x6ao [G. Brydges] Hors Subs. 304 A mans nature is to 
Stine more for the recouery of a good, which they once en- 
ioyed, then for the acquisition of what they ai e ignorant of. 
1622 Callis Stnt. Sewers (1647) 152 Surely this point hath 
heretofore been much stirred in, and not without some cause. 
1633 W. Ramesey Astrol. Restored 183 Neither is it safe 
for those Rebels to stirr when she [i. e. the Moon] is weak. 
1709 Heaune Colled. (O.H.S.)II. 175 The writer .was., 
advis’d ..to stir for it. c 1721 Marq. Tullibardine in xo th 
Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm. App. 1. 126 , 1 pray the capacity of 
those who are most able to stir about your Majesty's con- 
cernSj be well employed in [etc ]. x8x8 Scott Br. Lamm, xv, 
The impiobability of the young Master of Ravenswood’s 
finding friends in parliament, capable of stilling in so 
weighty an affair. 1871 Freeman Komi. Cong. (1876) IV. 
xviu. 144 While Exetei was in aims, Yoik did not stir, and 
when Yoik did stir, Exeter hod no longer the power of 
stirring. 

p. C1480 Henhyson Test. Cress. 469 Foitoun is fikkill, 
qulien scho beginnis & steiris. <1x560 Puaer ASnetd ix. 
(15 6a) Ddijb, Gods, gods, 0 countiey gods, in whoso pro- 
tection Tioy still steeres. 1647 Hea. Epist. to Earl Pem- 
broke in Beaum, fy Fletcher’s Wks., But directed by the 
example of some, who once steeied in our qualitie..we have 
presumed to offer to your Selfe, what before was never 
printed of these Authours. 1891 ‘H. Haliburton ’ Ochil 
Idylls 40 At fifty, wi 1 a conscience clear, The man that sits, 
as I do here, Haund-haill, an’ neither slow to steer Nor quick 
to tiie. 

0. To make a disturbance, commotion, or tumult; 
to rise in revolt or insuriection. Now rare and 
meiely contextual. 

c 1205 Lay. 10717 In Lundenc stureden pa leoden. 1399 
Lakgl. Rich. Redeles m. 269 To strie strouters pat sterede 
a^eine rithis. c 1423 Wyntoun Cron . ill. i. (S.T.S.) II. 273 
]’e kynge of Moab than, Eglon, Had vndyr hym in sub- 
leccion pe folk of Israel fouiteyn ^here, Qwhil Ayot begouthe 
to steyr. 1302 Old. Crysten Men (W. de W.) iv. iv. (1506) 
173 Good werkes that ben done for the loue of god steie put 
and knocke at the gate of meicy dyuyne. <2x330 Lynn 
Chi on. in Six Town Chron. (1911) 185 In this yeie the Skois 
begane to store and the deweke of glossytr was sent to them 
but he retorned w'h out bnttell. 1370 Levins Manip, 190/25 
To stime, neutre, tunmltuaie. 1648 Gage West hid, 71 
The King., was quiet and peaceable, and stirred not against 
him. x8gx Farrar Larkn, <V Dawn li, * Is not your nation 
seditious and turbulent?’ ‘It is not,' answered Ishmael. 
1 We never stir unless we are wronged/ 

15 . To be roused or excited, as feeling, passion, 
etc. 

<2x000 Boeth. Metr. xxii. 64 Mid pasm bissum be on 
breostum styreS. <2 1300 Cursor M. 3052 J oseph behei Id pan 
beniamin, Him stird al his blod wit-m. X55B Puaer xEneid 
ii. D iv b, Sometime when tyryd ben their harts their manful 
storaacks steres [L. victis reait in prscordia virtue] And 
down their conquerours they quell. X575 Churchyard 
Chippes 2 b. Our rage was gieat,. .Our stomackes storde, ns 
we did this oeholde. 2377-82 Breton Toyes of an Idle Head 
(Grosart) 39/1 And then doo what I can, alas, my Heart be- 

f innes to sturre, 1396 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 1. iii. xgo The 
lood more.stirres To lowze a Lyon, then to start a Haie. 
1704 Cibber Careless Ilusb. 1, i. xo My Blood stits at the 
very thought on't,. 1842 Dickens Barn. Rudge Ixxxi, His 
wrath so stirred within him, that he could have struck him 
dead. 1847 Tennyson Princess v. 258, I.. felt the blind 
wildbeast of force. .Stir in me as to strike. 

III. 16. Stir up. 

a. traits. To set in motion, agitate ; to push or 
poke so as to displace, disturb, or mix the parts 
of : cf. x, 3. 

To stir up with a long pole (humorous, with allusion to 
a wild-beast showman ‘stirring up’ his beasts): to rouse 
from rest or inaction, to piovoke to activity : cf. d, also y, 7. 

I 34 0- 7 ° A lex. <p Lind. 487 Stiue stormus of pe wind stiren 
vp pe wawus.. 1533 Coverdale Deut, xxxii, 11 As an Aegle 
stereth vp hir nest, and flotereth ouer hir yonge. 2679 
Trials of Green etc .for Murder of Sir E. Godfrey 39 , 1 was 
in the. Parlor and stiired up the fire. 1823 ‘Jon Bee 'Did. 
Turf lit ‘ Stir 'em up with a long pole, as the fellow does 
with the beestes, 1 alludes to the beflowmgs of these latter. 
x8x6 J. Smith 'Panorama Sci. $ Art II, 684 Stir up and 
dress the soil of flowers and shrubs In pots. 1827 Faraday 
Chern. Manip. xviii. (1842) 481 It is best,. to effect the mix- 
ture. .by stirring up the mass lightly with a pointed stick or 
a fork. 2857 Hughes Tom Brown it. ii, Stir him up with a 
long pole, Jack, and hear him swear like a drunken sailor I 
X012 C. Johnston Why World laughs 2 Whenever the dance 
showed signs of flagging, the policeman stirred them up with 
a long pole. 

+ b. To rouse from sleep or rest, to wake up, 
(Cf. 5.) Obs. 

X5a6 Tindale Acts xii. 7 He smote Peter on the syde and 
steryd himuppe, 2333 More Anseu. Poy sotted Bk. Wks. 
2092/2 lie that eateth my fleshe and diynketh my blonde, 


STIRABOUT. 

hath life euerlasting, and I shall stei e hym vp in the last 
day. 1611 Bible Song Sol. viii. 4, I charge you.. that ye 
stirre not vp, nor awake my loue vntill he please. 1683 
Salmon Dorou 1. 246 [It] gently awakes, or stirrs them up. 
■f o. To ‘ raise up ’, call into being. Obs. 

1526 Tindale Rom. ix. 17 Even foi thys same purpose 
haue I stered the uppe [Gr. efiiyeipd <r«], to shewe my power 
on the. 1332 More Confnt. Tindale 284 We saye also that 
god hath dayly steied vp & dayly doth stene vp new 
prophetes in sundry partes of hys catholyke chyrche. 1335 
Coverdale Deut. xxv. 7 My kynsman refuselh to_ stere vp 
[Vulg. smeitare : Luther erweeken] a name vnto his brother 
in Israel and wyl not marye rpe. <2x548 Hall Chron., Hen. 
VIII, 198 b, The dispensacion by the lawe of Deuteionomi 
of styrryng vp the brothers sede. 1561 W1N3ET S3 Quest. 
Wks. (S.T.S.) I 52 An wngodly and wickit peple steiit vp 
to be Godis scurge. 1564 tr. P. Martyr's Comm. Judges 200 b, 
When God decreed to sende any notable and excellent man, 
he verye often tymes styrred hym vp out of a barren woman. 

d. To rouse to action, activity, or emotion ; to 
rouse from indifference or sloth; to incite, insti- 
gate, stimulate : cf. 7. 

a. 1543 Brinklow Compt. iii (1874) 16 God shal stuire vp 
the hartys euen of his own fryndes ngaynst him. 1390 
Spenser I<\ Q. 11. iv. 42 His am I Alin, lus in wrong and 
1 ight, That . . stirre him up to strife and ci uell fight, a 1391 

H. Smith Serve. (1594) 529 That all the world may take 
heede how they stiire vp the Lyon of ludah. <2x644 Quarles 
Sol. Recant, xii. 11 The wise mans words are like to Goads, 
that doe Stir up the drowzy, and spur up the slow. 2663 
Manley Grot ins' Low C. Wars 403 At which time., they 
stined him up to lecover the Right and Title of Oneal. 2671 
Milton Samson 1251 He will.. with malitious counsel stir 
them up.. yet further to afflict thee. <21720 Slwu. Hist. 
Quakers (1 795) 1 . 11. 120 The constable stirred up the tude 
people, and cued, Kill him [Cf. Ads vi. 12 etc.]. 2838 J. L. 
Stephens Trav. Russia 107/1 The French.. weie always 
suspected of being political emissaries to stir up the Poles to 
levolution. 288s * Mrs. Alexandi r' A t Bay v, I shall write 
to my lawyers to stii up our detectives. 2890 Boston (Mass.) 
Jrnl. 4 Aug. 1/8 'ihe Pennsylvania Road has stirred up a 
hornet's nest. 1894 Bridges Feast of Bacchus 1. 44 Stirring 
up your servants. 

p. a 2300 Prophecy 34 in Bernard, de cura rci Jam. 33 pe 
stepsonys of |ie lyonne steryt vp at ones, pe leoperde sail 
pame strjke doune, 2326 Pilgr. Perf. (W, de W. 2531) 10 
We ought the more to.,slcie vp our heites to deuocyon. 
2349 Bk. Com. Prayer 97 b, Collett 23th Sunday after 
'trinity, Stiere vp wc beseche thee, O Loid, the whiles of 
thy faythfull people. 2570 Buchanan Adtnonitioun Wks. 
(1892) 22 Nowther honour nor commoun weill sturit 30W up 
than. 2642 Sc. A cts C/tas. I (1817) V. 579/2 To {five ordour 
to the seuerall ministeris..to steir vp the peopill of thair 
particular parosches..to extend p r libeialitic J> r to. 

y. 2533 Eden Decades ( Ai b.) x 1 3 Vaschus N unnez . . stoured 
vp certeyne lyght felowes ageynst Ancisus. 

e. To excite, provoke, induce ; to raise, set on 
foot (strife, disturbance, etc.) ; to aiouse (feeling 
or emotion) : cf. 9. 

a. 1338 Ei.yot Did., Irrito , to prouoke, to kendyl wrathe, 
to styne vppe. 1544 Betiiam Precepts War 1. iii. B iv, It 
is a lyght thyng to styre vp battaj 1, but to leaue of with 
gloiye.ris an haide thyng. 2346 Br. Gardiner Deled, 
Devil's Sopkistrie 16 Y 8 deuyll., stm reth vp this abhomin* 
able heresy. 2622 L. Digger tr. Cespedes' Gerardo 2 The 
sad spectacle stiired vp the poore mens compassion. 2634 
Milton Cantus 174 Merriment, Such as the jocond FluLe.. 
Stiis up among the loose unleter’d Hinds. 2683 W. Lloyd 
in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 187 Such songs as are most apt 
to stirup devotion. 1722 Addison Sped. No, 163 r 6 Authors 
who are apt to stir up Mil th in the Mind of the Readers, 
2820 ScoTr Monast , vi, Whet the temporal swoid if it be 
necessary, and stir up the courage and zeal of your loyal 
vassals. 2833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiv. III. 464 He did not 
conceive that he was bound to be always stirring up sedition 
against them. 2892 Fariiar Darkn. .)• Dawn vii, Unless they 
stir up a riot at Rome I shall not trouble the Emperor by 
mentioning them. 

. P- c 2330 Spit iiuall Couusaylc G j, That I myghte stere up 
in me a fiesche leineinbiaunce of thy moste blyssed deathe. 
2549 Coverdale Lrasm.Par, Rom. xvi. 25-27 The misterie, 
wbiche. nowe is opened, .to stere vp obedience to the fayth 
published among all nacions. 2367 Drant Horace, Ep. 11. 

I. G vij, That poet on a stretched 1 ope maye walke and neuer 
fall, That can stere vp my passions or quicke myspry tes at all. 

y. a 2553 Piiaror Exam, etc» (Parker Soc.) 380 The Jews 
. . for the ceremonies of their country and rites eftsoons stored 
up great controversies. 

IV. 17. Comb, \\ ith sb. in obj. relation : stir- 
passion, something that stirs or excites passion ; 
stir-strife a., that stirs or excites strife, nonce-xvds. 
See also Stirabout, Stir-up. 

2586 Warner Alb. Eng. v. xxiii. (1589) 104 That heard the 
Pope, canonizing the stir-strife Pnest a Saint. 2604 T. 
Wrigh Passions v. 185 It were requisite for an excellent 
stii -passion to have in a readinesse all those places. 

Stirabout (stirrabaut). Also 9 stirrabout. [f. 
verbal phrase stir about : see Stir v. and About adv.] 
1. a. Porridge made by stirring oatmeal (or 
occas. some other meal) in boiling water or milk. 
(Originally Anglo-Irish.) 

1682 Piers Descr. West-Meath (1770) 121 They.. have to 
their meal one formal dish, ..which some call, stirabout or 
hasty pudding, that is flour and milk boiled thick. 2708 W. 
King Art of Cookery Let. ix. 149 Milk Porridge, . . Flumary, 
Stir about, and the like. 2822 Mar. Edce\vorth_ A bsentee 
xi, If your honour takes stirabout, an old hand will engage 
to make that to your liking, any way. 2838 Dickens Nich. 
Nick, viii, The boys, having previously had their appetites 
thoioughly taken away by stir-about and potatoes. 1843 
Thackeray Irish Sk.-lk. xiv, Look at them, .over a bowl 
of stir-about. 1873 E. Smith Foods 259 Maize.. is veiy 
commonly made into pudding. ..It is now known in 
1 1 eland as Stirrabout, and in Italy as Polenta. 1894 D. C. 
M urray Making of Novelist xoa One pint of stirabout made 
of Indian meal, 
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b. (See quot. 1828.) 

1828 Carr Craven Gloss., Stir-about, o.itmealanddrippings 
stitr’d about in a frying pan. 1863 Mrs. Cask ell Sylvia's 
L, xliv, IVe made mysel ' some stirabout for ray supper. 

c. fig. A bustle, a state of confusion. 

*905 E. Armstrong in Eng. I/sst Rce. Jan. 158. This 
guaszabuglio, this stirabout of republic within republic [sc. 
Siena]. *915 Titncs 28 May 9 The formation of this new 
office [the Ministry of Munitions] is the one outstanding 
fact in the political stirabout. 

2 . A bustling person. 

1870 T. Nicholson Idylls 54 She’s sic a steer-ahout, saefu* 
o’ mirth an’ fun. 1903 Westm. Gaz. 17 Sept. 3/a The * stir- 
about ’ is not a popular person with his masters. 

attrib. 1837 * Hook Jack Brag i, Get a sensible, stir- 
about husband. 

Stirage, Stirap : see Stirrage, Stirrup. 
Stirdy, obs. form of Sturdy. 

Stire (stai»i). Also 8-9 styre, 9 stere. [Of 
obscure origin, Cf. the synonymous Stirom.] A 
kind of cider apple ; also the cider made from it. 
Also allrib. 

1699 in Chesh. Gloss, s v., [The lessor] shall enjoy, .one 
measure of apples or crabs commonly called stires, [etc.]. 
1743 Loud. 4- Country Brew. in. (ed. 2) 246 In bottling their 
Styre Cyder. *754 Compteai Cyder-man 66 Others [said] 
that the Styre Apple makes the best Cyder. 1S26 Art of 
Brewing (ed. 2) 167 Stire cider, in the same state, sells for 
£5. 1833 JntL R. Agric. Soc. XIV. n. 446 Some sort of 
apples, as the ‘stere’and ‘ Haglor crab in very dry seasons 
will only yield 1 hogshead of juice to 3 of fruit. 

Stire, obs. form of Steer v., Stir v. 

Stirepp, obs. form of Stirrup. 

Stirer,. Stirhap, -hop: see Stirrer, Stirrup. 
II StiTia. Obs. Also errort. styria. PI. stirim, 
stirias. [JL stiria, icicle.] A concretion (e. g. a 
stalactite, an efflorescence) resembling an icicle. 

1666 Boyle Orig. Formes If Qual. 267 The copious shining- 
Styriae [x66y StiriaeJ that enoble the darker Body. 1681 
Cotton l Vend. Peak 9 By which the Stiria longer, bigger 
grows, a 17*1 Lisle Hush. (1737) 8 The atoms of hetero- 
geneous juices will sometimes shoot themselves up in different 
angular stirias. 

t sti riate, a. Obs.—' 1 . [f. L. stiria (seeprec.) 
+ -ate 2.] F orraed into ‘ stirias Hence Sti'riated 
a. in the same sense. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 32 Like a diaphanous heap of 
Icycles or stiriated Niter. 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chyrn . 
S3 What remained was a bright styriate floscule. x68x Grew 
Musautn jii. § ii. iii. 334 Styriated Antimony, .from Com- 
walL 171a J. Morton Nat. Hist. Norlhamptonsh. 154, 1 
observed several of the Stiriated Stalactitae (or Sparry 
Iceycles) hanging down from the Bank-side. 

tstvricide. obs .— 0 [ad. late L. stiriddium, 
f. stiria (see Stiria) + cid-, cadtre to fall.] (See 
quot.) 

*636 Blount Glossogr., Stiricide , the dropping of a house 
with ice-sickles. 

Storing, obs. form of Stirring. 
tstrrious, a. Obs. [f. Stiria + -ous.] Per- 
taining to or formed like an icicle or a * stiria 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. IL i. 56 Crystall is.. not 
much unlike the stiriousor stillicidious dependencies of Ice. 
x6$6 Blount Glossogr, ^tirious, pertaining to a drop of ice, 
or an Icesiclde. 1670 E. Brown m Phil. Trans. V. 1193 A 
third [salt], to be found of somewhat stirious or long shoots. 

Stiripe, atirippe, obs. ff. Stirrup. 

Stirk (stark). Forms : 1 stxro, stforo, styre, 

* stfrio, 5 sfcirkke, styyrke, strike, 5 -6 strik, 
5-7 stirke, 5-9 styxk, 6 steirk, sterke, stierke, 
striack, sfcryk, styrke, 6-7 sturke, 7-9 sturk, 
4- stirk. [OK stire, stlorc , styre, stjric, nent., 
app. a diminutive f. stior Steer rf.l + -ic, a variant 
(not found elsewhere) of -oc, -uc : see -ook. Cf. 
MLG. sterke , starke (mod.G. sterke, stSrke , 1 from 
LG.), MDu., mod.Dn. dial. (Gelderland) sterke, 
early modJDu. stienck (Kalian, who marks it 
* Sicambrian ’, i.e. Gelderland, etc.), fern., a heifer, 
a cow that has not yet calved. Another diminu- 
tive formation is MDu. stierken bull-calf. 

Kluge and Falk& Torp reject the connexion with OTeut. 
*sieuro~ Steer sb.\ and compaie HG. dial, sterch ram or 
hog, OHG. stero (HG. dial, ster) ram, which they refer to 
the root *ster- of Goth, s/airb km. adj., barren, L. steritis 
Sterile a. But the relationship of these words is obscure,] 
1 . A young bullock or heifer, usually between 
one and two years old. 

The mod. application varies in different localities. In the 
midland counties generally dm word denotes only the female ; 
m Scotland it is chiefly applied to the male; in northern 
England and Lincolnshire it is applied to either sex, often 
with defining word as bull-stirk, cow-, heifer-, or quey-stirk. 

8.. Kentish Glosses in Wr.-Wfilcker 70/12 Quant ad uitu- 
lum sagiiuitum , Sonne to fettum stiorce. a rooo Voc, ibid. 
*95/ 2 9 Bttcula, iuuenca, iittula, stire. a 1000 Ags. GosA 
Luke xv.23 BringaSanfett styric[ V ulg.vituluiu} Sl of-sleao. 
cxooo TElfric Lives Saints xv. 183 pat bridde [re. the third 
evangelist] stod anum styree gelic [cf. pas celfes gelicnyss 
192]. _ 10,. Voc. in Wr.-Wfilcker 321/9 Juvencus, styre. 
*377 » Test. Karleol, (1893) 117 Lego, .Margaret e del Hall 
unam vaccam bonam cum uno stirk. c 1423 Voc. in Wr,. 
Wulcker 669/9 Hie bouiculus, styrk. 1448-9 in Finchcele 
Priory Charters etc. (Surtees) p. cclvii. Item xxviij twynters. 
Item xxxiii striks. 1484 in A eta Dorn. Concil. (1839) gc*/t 
Three ky, . ,twa stirkis. 1513 Douglas VEneis v. vi. 75 The 
stirkis for the sacrifice. -War newly brittnit [L. csesis . ju. 
vends}. x6ot in Rons eh. Ord. (1790) 288 All beeves, 
muttons, veales, sturkes [etc.]. 166a Chamberlayne Pres. 
St. Eng. 298 Yearly was spent [at the King’s tables].. 400 


Sturks or young Biefes. 17*4 Ramsay s Tea-t. Mtsc . (1733) 
II. 181 My baim has tocher of her awin .A Stirk, a staig, 
and acie sawin. 1808 Compl. Grassier (ed. 3) 97 note. The 
bull.. when turned a year old .is a stirk, or yearling-bull. 
1858-61 Ramsay Remits, ii. (1870)28 A twa-year-auld stale. 
Pros. 1731 J. Kelly Sc. Prov. 309 There was ay some 
Water where the Stirk drown'd. 

2 . Used as a term of abuse : a foolish person. 

c 1390 Mon rGOMERiE Some. Ixx. 1 3 Thou art a stirk, for all 
thy staitly stylis. 1738 Ramsay Last Sp. Miser xv, I took 
them a’ for -tirks That loo’d 11a money. 1788 Burns Cat/ 
ii, I doubt na, Sir, but then we’ll find. Ye’re still as great a 
Stirk. 1847 Le Fanu T. O'Brien 213 Sure he’s never where 
he ought to be— the sturk. 1894 A. Gordon NortJvw. Ho l 
303 What’s the guid o’ learnin 1 when it turns decent countra 
lads intae stirks an’ asses? 

3 . attrib. and Comb. 

r 1470 Henryson Mor. Fab. x. ( Fox <9 Wolf) xmu The 
deuill ane stirk taill thairfoir sail ye haif. 1367 m Pieton 
L' pool Munis. Rec. (1883I 1 . 109 A stag or stirk buckskin 
jerkin. *373 in Lane. 4 Cheshire Wills (Chetham Soc.) 1 1. 
130 Item one cowe hede one striack skyne and one foie 
skyne, vij*. x6oi in Honseh. Ord. (1790) 289 The Clerke [of 
the Accatry] hath for his fee all the calves skinnes, and stirk 
skinnes. 1651 Manch. Crt. Leet Rec. (18B7) IV. 68 For 
sellinge a stirke beefe w ch wee were informed had the turne. 
189X ‘H. Haliburton* Ochil Idylls 134 The haflin wi’ his 
stirk-like glowre. 

Hence Sti-rkie (Sc.), f Sti'rkin., diminutive 
formations used in the same sense. 

*5S9 Will of W. Perchy (Somerset Ho.) Styrkyns & hec- 
fordes of ij yeres oide. 18.. Prom in Ramsay's Remin. 
v. (1870) 153 There’s aye water where the stirkie drouns. 
Stirk, obs. Sc. form of Strike v. 

+ StiTket. north. Obs. [f. Stirk + -ET.] ? A stirk. 

1313 Bolton Computus 270 b, Pro viij. stirkettes emptis de 
executoribus Magistri Ade de Herteford’ et venditis xvj.s. 
1348 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 42 In 3 styrket emp. in 
villa, ^s. 6 d. 14x1 in Finchale Priory Charters etc. (Sur- 
tees) p. clviii, iiij vaccas j stot ij quioks, ij stirketts. 1485 
Inv. in Ripon Chapter Acts (Surtees) 372, x stirkettes. 

Stirkin, Stirlene : see Stricken, Starling. 
Stirless (staples), a. [f. Stir sb. and v. + 
-less.] Not stirring, motionless. 

Frequent in Byron, Charlotte Bronte, and P. J. Bailey. 
x8x6 Byron Pris. Chillon ix, Silence, and a stirless breath 
Which neither was of life nor death. 1819 — Juan 11. cxliv, 
O'er him lay the calm and stirless air. 1824 Carlyle in 
Froude Life (1882) I. 214, 1 delight to see these old moun- 
tains lying in the clear sleep of twilight, stirless as death. 
1833 L. Ritchie Waud. Lone 198 The river, .in which the 
stirless tiees on the banks were reflected. XB39-48 Bailey 
Festus i. 4 Ye who stand Stirless. 1849 C. Bronte Shu ley 
xiii. She would spend a sunny afternoon in lying stirless on 
the turf. X873 Le Fanu Welling to Die 337 The boat was 
now three lengths away ; .out on the bosom of the stirless 
water. 1896 Crockett Grey Manx. 2 It was a stirless night. 
Hence Sti/rlessly arfv. ; Sti-rlessness. 

1813 Blackw. Mag. XVIII. 447 On their orbs the light 
Smote and sate stirlessly. 1888 W. Clark Russell Death 
Skipxxiv, The captain., held his place withthe entranced 
stirlessness I was now accustomed to see in him. 

Stirling, Sc. form of Starling. 
f Sti rment. Obs. [f. Stir v. + -ment.] An 
incitement, provocation. 

<7x460 Prontp. Parv. (Winch.) 143 Egment, or styrment, 
incilamentum. 

Stirne, obs. form of Stern a. 
t Sti'rom. Obs. [Of obscure origin.] A kind 
of apple, and the cider made fiom it: = Stire. 

1708 J. Philips Cyder 11. 351 Stirom, firmest Fruit, Em- 
bottled (long as Priameian Troy Withstood the Greeks) 
endures, e'er justly mild. 1740 Somerville Hobbinol 1. 
(1749) 45 Slumb’ring secure, with Stirom well bedew’d, Fal- 
lacious cask. 

Stiro-metry, obs, f. Stereometry. 

1619 H. Lyte Art of Tens 21 Likewise may you finde 
the stirometrie or square of anie thing by the foresaid table. 

Stirop(e, -opp(e, obs. forms of Stirrup. 
Stir]) (staip). Also 6 styrpe,6-7Btixpe. Also 
in L. form Stirps. [ad. L. stirpem (nom. stirps, 
stirpes , slirpis), stock, stem (lit. and fig.). = Stem 
sb., Stock sb., in various figurative senses.] 

1 . The stock of a family; aline of descent; a 
race, clan, or sept ; the descendants of a common 
ancestor. Also abslr., pedigree, lineage. Now 
somewhat rare. 

The word became obsolete in the 17th c,, and reappears 
(in affected literary use) about the middle of the 19th c. 

1302 Arnolde Chron. 60 h/x Abdalazys Sol dan of babilon, 
..emperor of the worlde and of y® feith of machamet,.. 
lyuylly [mtrflynylly] descend id from the stirp of prophettis. 
c 1330 Crt. of Love 1 6 No termys digne unto her excellence, So 
is she sprang of noble stirpe and high, a 1348 Hall Chron . , 
Edw. IV, 249 b, His sequele and lineal succession, as the 
yerie Images and carnall portratures, of his stirpe, line and 
stemme, naturally discended. 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 9x1 
The Lady Margaret liyng in Fiaundeis,. .ioy fully receyued 
and welcommed mee, as the onely type and garland of her 
noble stirpe and linage. 1369 Ir. Act 11 Eliz c. 4 (1621) 
3Q4_Fiue peisons of the best and eldest of euerie stirpe or 
nation of the Irishrie.. shall be bound to bring in., all idle 
persons of their surname. 1623 Bacon Ess., Nobility (Arb.) 
xgr Democracies.. are commonly more quiet, .then where 
there are Stirps of Nobles <1x626 — New Atl, 25 They 
haue some few Stirps of Iewes, yet remaining amongst 
them, whom they leaue to their owne Religion. 211635 
Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 14 Now leaving her stirp, I 
come to her Person. 1654 Vilvain Enchir. Epigr. iv. xli. 
71 b, Ther were two Kings of English stirp descended, Who 
when thos Danes died to the Throne ascended, 1663 J. 
Vfz.mStone-Heng 152 People, .of anothei Stirp 1834 
Tiioreau Walden 283 Still grows the vivacious lilac. . the 


last of that stiip, sole survivor of that family. 1869 Lowell 
Under Willows 141 Loved by some maid Of royal stirp. 
1896 Kipling Seven Seas , Song of Cities xm, The. northern 
stirp beneath the southern skies— I build a Nation for an 
Empire’s need. 1906 C> JVIfrcibr «S chouc of ILduc* C outfit* 
Care of Feeble Minded 3 If the community is disposed, not 
only the individual, but the stnp is exterminated, 
fb. Ancestral stock. Obs. 

*573 Lloid Pilgr. Princes (1556) 76 Auerni boasted of their 
stirpe and stocke, the ancient Troians. 

1 2. A scion, member of a family. Obs. 

*574 J- Jones Nat Beg. Grooving <f- Living Things 49 
The worthy and famous Stirpe of your auncient, most 
honorable, and trustie Stock. 1629 L. 0[wen] Speculum 
lesuit. 30 Another Alexander Farnesius a Caidmall of Rome, 
a wicked stirp of that stocke. 

Tf 3. Used for : ? Chief representative. Obs. 

igx3 J. T. Bradshaw's St. Werburge Pro). 2 Alas, of 
Chestre ye monkes haue lost a treasure, Henry Bradsha the 
styrpe of eloquence I 

4 Eugenics. (See quot.) 

1873 Galton in Contemp. Rev. XXVII. 81, I beg per- 
mission to use, in a special sense, the shoit woid stitp \ .- 
to express the sum-total of the germs, gemmules, or what- 
ever they may be called, which are to tie found .in the 
newly fertilized ovum— that is, in the earliest pre-embryonic 
stage— from which time it receives nothing further from its 
parents, not even from its mother ! than mere nutnment... 
This word ‘ stirp’. .is equally applicable to the contents of 
buds. Ibid. 84 As the stiip whence the child sprang can 
only be half the size of the combined stirps of bis two 
parents, it follows that [etc.].. 19x0 iQth Cent. Sept. 490 
Certain variations in the quasi-independent 1 stirp or ‘ germ 
substance ’ of the reproductive egg-cells and. sperm-cells. 

Hence Sti/rpal a., pertaining to a * stii p * (sense 4 ). 

1873 Galton in Contemp. Rev. XXVII. 82 Organization 
wholly depends on the mutual affinities and repulsions of the 
separate germs; first in their stirpal, and subsequently during 
all the processes of development. 

Stirpiculture (stsMpiko.ltnu). [f. L. stirpi- 
(see Stirp, Stirps) + cultures Culture jA] The 
production of pure races or stocks by careful 
breeding. 

1870 J. H. Noyes Set. Propagation 12 It is one thing to 
seek in any existing race the best animals we can find to 
breed from . . ; and it is another thing to start a distinct 
family and keep-its blood pure by separation from the mass 
of its race. It is this last method that has produced the 
Ayrshires, the short-horns, and the Leicesters. It deserves 
a distinct name, and we will take the libeity to call it stn pi- 
culture. 1883 in Ouilvie. 1891 Amer. Naturalist Oct. 
032 Mrs. Anita Newcomb McGee read a paper entitled ‘ An 
Experiment in Human Stirpiculture ’. 1904 .Galton in 

Sociological Papers I. 78 Mr. Wells spoke of ‘stiipicultuie 1 
as a term that had been used by others and was preferable 
to 'eugenics’. I may be permitted to say that I myself 
coined that word and deliberately changed it for eugenics.. 

Hence Stirpicu -Itnral, a., pertaining to stirpi- 


in stiipiculture. 

1891 Amer. Naturalist Oct. 932 Of the stirpicultural chil- 
dren only one has since died. 1903 A. J. McLaughlin, in 
Pop.Sci. Monthly Jan. 231 (Cent. Suppl.) The stiipiculturist, 
noting the poor physique, .of some of the immigrants, fears 
race degeneration. 

Stirpital (stSupital), a. Law. [Badly f. L. 
stirps (see Stirps); the correct foim would be 
*stirpafi\ Pertaining to division per stirpes. . 

1886 Pearson in Law Rep., 31 Chanc. Div. 689 A division 
of the proceeds of sale per stirpes is more in accoi dance 
than a.division per capita with the original stirpital division 
of the income. 

I! Stirps (staips). PL stirpes (staupfz). £L. 
stirps stem, stock : see Stirp.] 

1. Law. A branch of a family ; the person who 
with his descendants forms a branch of a family. 
Chiefly in L. phrase per stirpes : see P KRprep. 1. 10 ; 
also in stirpes. 

x68x Stair lust. Law Scot. xxvr. iv, 84 They would not 
succeed in capita, the whole Successors getting Equal 
Share, but in slirpes, a 1768 Erskine Inst. Law Scot. ill. 
viii. § X2. (1773) 547 Succession ui stirpes , or by the stock, 
makes the partition., according to the number of the stocks 
or stirpes from whom these heirs derive light. 1771 Encycl. 
Bi it. II. 937/2 The shaie belonging to their ascendent or 
stirps .,. whom they represent. x86z Brougham Brit, Const. 
App. iii. 440 His brothers succeed to the exclusion of his 
issue female, and each brother becomes a stirps. 

2. Zool. Used variously (oilen vaguely) as a term 
of classification : a family, subfamily, group, etc. 

_ 1863 Huxley Man’s Place Nat. 11. 103 The.. practically 
infinite divergence of the human fxom the Simian stirps. 

3. Bot. (See quot.) 

x866 Treas. Bot. noi/i Stirps, a race or permanent 
variety : as the Red Cabbage. 

Stirrage (sta-redg). dial. Also 6 Sc. storage, 
stirage, 9 dial, stirridge, etc. (see Eng. Dial. 
Did.), [f. Stir v, + -age.] Stirring, movemer,!) 


commotion. 

*5*3 Douglas &iteis 11. xi. 82 And me.. Ilk swoucb of 
wynd, and every quhisper now, And alkyne sterage affrayit, 
1535 Stesvakt O on. Scot, (Rolls) II. 660 To remane., With- 
out sterage ay still as ony stone, c *390 J. Stewart Poems 
(S. T. S ) II. 27 He stabill stands, And dois no stirage niak. 
x6zx Granger Eccl. xii. 4. 320 Old men.. cannot sleepe 
soundly, ..euery small stirrage waketh them. 1892 Sarah 
Hfwett Peas. Sp. Devon 128 My iveis, whot a stinidge yu 
make vur nort at awl ! 

Storage, obs. form of Steerage. 

Stirrah (steTa\ Sc. Also 7 stirrow. [Perh. 
corruption of Sirrah ; cf. stir for sir, Stir sb. ljr \ 

1 . A young fellow. 
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166$ Sir J. Lauder (Ld. Fountainhall) Jrnls. (S. H. S ) 
17 Being oftner in telling of his beads then both his other 
2 companions fat-looged stirrows ware. 1768 Ross llelenore 
7 Ralph . . A dainty stirrah had, twa years out gane. a 1770 
D. Graham Jockey. Maggy v. Writ. 1883 II. 41 She's born 
a bia wally thumping stirra. 1811 A. Scott Poems (ed. 2) 
177 Here they dwalt, till Cain an’ Abel, Twa fine stirrahs, 
blest their hour. 

2 . ‘A term of contempt, apparently corrupted 
from Sirrah'. (Jam.) 

18x6 Score Autiq.xv, Stirra, this is no the road to Monk- 
bat ns. Ibid, xxi, Ay, and then, when the dogs barked at 
the lone farm-stead,the gudewife wad cty, ‘Whisht, stiria, 
that’ll be auld Edie ’. 18 18 Hogg Brownie , etc. Wool- 
gatherer II. 125 ‘My fault, stiira!' said she,..' My faith, 
man, but ye're soon begun to a braw trade 1 1 

+ Sti Trance. 06 s. rarer*. In 7 sfcurrance. 
[f. Stib v. + -anoe.] Disturbance. 

1623 Markham Cheap Ilusb. (ed. 3) n If the Rider can . . 
giue as well directions foi the preset uation of a hoises health, 
and the auoidance of stui ranee and sicknesse, as put in 
practise artfully euery violence to be vsed in his lessons, 

Stirraud, Stirrap, obs. ff. Stikbing, Stibrup. 
Stirre, obs. form of Stjber vO 
Stirred (stwd), ppl, a . [f. Stir v. + -ed i.] 
Moved, agitated, excited, etc.: see the various 
senses of the verb. Also with up : see Stir v. 16. 

1483 Cai/u Angl. 363/1 Stird (». r. Styrryde), motus. agi- 
tatus. 1338 Elyot Diet., Pereitus, styrred. 1343 I bid., 
Coneitatus, steied, prouoked, meued. 1577 Kendall Flowers 
o/Efiigr. 63 Is this (at last quoth he) Of all your sturred 
strife the cause? 1393 Q. Eliz. Boeth. ii.met. ii. 24 Sandz 
such store by raging Hawes as stured sea turnes vp. 1607 
lorsuLL Four-f, Beasts 307 He inclined him [his horse) first 
of al to lay away his stirred and angiy minde. 1707 Mor- 
timer Husb. 448 [Cabbages] may be. .transplanted.. into a 
very 1 icli and well stirred Mould. 1827 Steuart Planter’s 
Guide (1828) 496 Let a tiench then be.. cut as deep nearly 
as the depth of the trenched ground, or stirred earth, of 
which the orchard-soil has been originally formed, i860 
Elucott Life Our Lord iv. 187 A storm of wind bursts 
upon the lake, and the stirred-up waters beat in upon the 
boat. x86z Meredith Mod. Love xlii. 74 Thoughts black 
as death, Like a stirr'd pool in sunshine break. 

Stirred, obs. form of Stabbed ppl. a. 
t Sti rree. dial, Obs. [Irregularly f. Stib z/.J 
A light cross furrow ploughing of a fallow. Also 
allrib. Hence f Stirree v. trans, to give a ( stirree ’ 
to (land). 

1733 Ellis C kilter n Jj- Vale Farm. 55 A Fallow and 
a Stirree is enough for a Chalk. Ibid. 308 The more indus- 
trious Man will give his Wheat Land a Fallow in April, 
and two Stirrees between that and sowing time, Ibid. 319 
I his is the strongest and largest Plough .. imployed at 
Fallow and Stirree Times. 1730 — Mod. Husb. IV. i. 21 
' «P: ™ ^ lley sl!rree at the beginning of this month. 
Stirrer (stS'rsj). Forms: see Stir v. Also 
7 stirrier (sense 3 b). [f. Stib v. +-kr 1 .] One 
who or something which stirs, in various senses. 

1 . One wlio or something which excites or pro- 
vokes something, as strife, passion, etc., or incites 
a person to something ; an inciter, instigator; f a 
promoter (obs.) ; f an exhorter (obs.). 

138a Wyclif 2 Mace. iv. x Symont.. spake yuel of Onye, 
as., he ! hadde be stirer of yuels [Vulg. incentor mala rum], 
1399 Rolls of Parlt. III. 431/2 The man.,sayd, that 
he was noght controevour, ne fyrst doer, no styrer of the 
■Bille. c 1449 Pecocic Refr. nr. viii. 324 Bischopis and 
abbotis, whiclie schulden be grete sterers to the lay partie 
into deedis of pitee. 1433 Rolls of Parlt. V. 282/1 Thaire 
Assistouis, Helpours, Sturrers, Confortours, and Counseil- 
lours aforesaid. 1543 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 
(1880) 170 Itt appeared the Mayor to have ben a .great 
sturrer of this garboyle. 1343 King's Primer , Lauds, 
Hymn C uj b, Christ the styrer of the hert. 1390 Thynne 
Antmadv. (1875) 74 This woorde ‘ Minoresse r sholde bee 
Moueresse, signyfyinge ‘a mover or styrrer to debate'. 
1609 Holland A mm. Marcell, xiv, ix. 21 The principal! 
8 tr r »? rs those tumults and seditions. *63* Marmion 
Hollands Leaguer 11, ii. D 4, With Musicke, Songs, and 
dancing, such as are The stirrers of hot appetites. 163s 
H. Sydenham Serm. (1637) 74 This is.. the prime wheele 
and stm er of all our turbulent motions. 1693 Locke Reason- 
aol. Chr. (1696) 178 A stirrer of Sedition against the Publick 
Peace.. 1817 Byron Manfred 1. i. xor, 1 am the Rider of 
the Wind, 1 he Stirrer of the storm. 1849 James Woodman 
xix > This Morton is.. the stirrer of every trouble in the 
realm. 1876 Morris Sigurd iv. 378 No stirrer nor stayer 
of strife. 1890 Illustr. Land, Hews 6 Sept, 298/3 You a 
sturer of passions — you a minstrel 1 

b. Often with up : cf. Stir v. 16. 

*S 3 * Tindale .Exp. v-vii. Matt. (?i53o) 19 Cursed be., 
sterers [1373 stirrers] vp of princes to batayle & warre. 
1S03-83 Foxe A. <5- M. 1257/2 He was a styrrer vp of sedi- 
tion & commotion. 1396 IJalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot . 

JS 7 He was author, and steiryr vp of the first president 
of Orknay. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 57 The chiefe 
^ tlrr er vp of the King vnto this war, was one Gerbert, *603 
Warren Poor Man's Pass. E 2 b, Sedition-sowei s, 
suneis vp of strife, 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T, 37 
Maximmus, the stirrer up of the sixt Persecution. 1716 
Attrrbury Serm, (1734) I. 222 Theie is scaice any Truth 
so bright and clear, but that an Industiious Stirrer up of 
Doubts may do somewhat towards clouding and darknmg 
it._ x8oo Coleridge Piccolow. 1. xii. 66 That long-practised 
stnrer-up Of insurrection. 1908 Academy 6 June 853/2 
Goethe was undoubtedly, .a tireless stirrer-up of ideas. 

T c. One who makes a commotion, or raises a 
tumult ; an agitator. Obs. 

,f * 45 ? tr. De Imitations in. xxviii. (1893) 97 Kepe pou 
piself in gode pees, and lete }>e stiier stire [L. dimitte agi- 
tantem agitare] as muche as I10 wol 1377 tr. Ballinger's 
Decades hi. ix. 449 These fellowes aie seditious stineis, 
toxo Carleton Jtirisd. 123 These Pliarises, he dcscribeth 


to be seditious and intollerable stirrers in States. x6xa 
Paule Abj>. W hitgift 48 The afore-said stirrers, and seditious 
attempts of sundry persons in this our Archbishops time. 
*1637 B. Jonson Undenvoods , To Mem. Sir L. Cary 30 
What did this Stirrer, bufr die late ? a x66o Content />, Hist. 
Irel. (Ir. Aichmol. Soc.) I. xor This good man will not tiust 
any bodie .but those religions that are illative styrers of 
the present and other faction. 

2 . In physical sense : a. An instrument or ap- 
pliance tor stirring a liquid or the like. 

C1450 Two Cookery Bks. 11. 107 Stene it well with ij 
stuirers 1600 Surflet Country harm v. xxiii, 723 Leauing 
the same for the space of an hower to drinke in this water : 
aftetward they put the meale aside with their stineis. 1688 
Holme Armoury in. xx. (Roxb.) 247/1 The Thud, is called 
a Padle or Munale . .; some call it a sturer j which is to stire 
\p the Tallow and turn it about in the pan whiiest it v, in 
melting. 1803 Phil. Trans. XCIII. 122 The whole being 
well melted, was stirred with a laige earthen stirrer. 1813 
Rudgh Agric. Shiv. Glonc. 222 The slitter, leever, and 
shovel used in the piocess [of cider making]. 1827 Faraday 
Chon. Manif . vi. (1842) 174 Besides these vessels, stineis 
aie frequently required in the piogtess of these opetations. 
They should be made of solid glass rod. 1843 G. Dodd 
Brit. Slant f V.67 (Vinegar.) The masli-tuns . . are circular 
vessels with a cential ‘stiriei 1 or instrument for keeping 
m constant agitation the ingiedients which maybe in the 
tuns. 1852 Morfit Tanning Currying (1853) 163 To make 
a fresh vat, quicklime is thrown in, covered with water, and 
agitated with a stirrer. 1836 J. C. Morton Cycl. Agric. s.v. 
Plough, The stirrer, or acting tine, has a chisel-edge with a 
sloping front, down the middle of which is a vertical tine. 
1884 Health Exhib. Cat&l. 110/1 Model Steam Jam Boiling 
Pan, with Revolving Stirrer in action. 

I). One who troubles (a stream). 

185* Trench Poems, Leg. Alhambra 36 How, rising from 
that watery flooi, A Moorish maiden. .stands before The 
stirrer of the stream. 

3 . a. One who moves about; esp. in early stirrer, 
one who is up early. 

1338 Elyot Diet., Ambulator, a walker or styrer. a 1360 
Phaer AEneul viii. Z x, Nor morning styier lesse, /Eneas 
then abroad was stalkt. 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. /V, in. ii. 3 
An early Miner, by the Rood ! 1607 DntttER Wcstw. Hoe 
mi. B4, I had not thought.. you had bin such an early 
stin er. xfiao Fletcjilr Chances 1. iii, And longer to expect 
my friend may pull me Into suspition of too Tate a stirrer, 
Which all good Govei nments are j calous of. 1638 Baker tr. 
Balzac's Lett, (vol. III.) 131 The Prince I speak of, is a 
stirrer, and makes no stay any where. 1 1828 Coleridge 
A lice du Clos 143 Two stirrers only met my eyes, Fair Alice, 
and one more. 1833 Dickens Dorrit n. xxv, They both 
looked up at the sunny morning sky, into which, .the bieath 
and voices of a few early slirreis were peacefully rising. 

b. A person or animal that moves briskly ; one 
who bestirs himself, an active person, f Of a horse: 
see Stirring vbl. sb. 3 b, Stikbing j*)//. a. 2 b. 

*573 Tusser Husb. lxxiii. (1878) 164 As huswiues keepe 
home, and be stirrers about, bo speedeth their winnings. 

? *575 Blun devil Art of Riding ii. i. D vj, Ifyour horse be 
nimble, .you maye make him a sterer, by teachinge him to 
bouiide aloft, and to yarkq withalj : to galloppe [etc.]. 16x1 
Cotgr., s.v. Reposer, Qni va, il leche; qui repose, it seiche : 
Prov. The stiirer thiiues, the iaziehouse-Doue pines. 1639 T, 
de Gray Compl. Horsem, 6 Instead of a stin ier or horse for 
mannage, you have bred him fit Tor nought. 1637 Ligon 
Barbadoes (1673) 38 For Hawkes, I never saw but two, and 
those the merriest stirrers that ever I saw fly. 

Stirrer, Stirrile, -ill, obs. ff. Steerer, Sterile. 
Stirring (sta-rig), vbl. sb. [f. Stib v. +-ing1.] 
The action of the verb Stib, in various senses, 

1 . The action of moving (in general sense) ; 
movement, motion. Obs. or arch, 

c888 HSlfhed Boeth, xx, Ascirped mid fiaere styringe hire 
agenre frecennesse [L. if sins adversitatis exercitatione 
prudenttm ]. Ibid, xxi, Cara unstillena gesceafta styring 
ne mats no weorSan gestilled. c 1053 Byrhtferth's Handboc 
in Anglia VIII. 318 Momentum, past ys styrung. 01x300 
Cursor M, 23678 Sun and mone and stern and lift, [.at ai 
wit stiring ar nu scift, . .fra Jsat time stil sal >ai stand. 0x373 
Sc, Leg, Saints iv. (James) 76 Quhow his master be uis 
slicht had rewit hym steringe & mycht. 0x400 Secrela 
Secret., Gov, Lordsh. 66 pe seconde partye [of Astronomyc] 
ys of Jie qualyte & of pe manere to knowe pe sterynge of pe 
firmament. 01330 Jndic, Urines 11. vii. 30 Pulmo the 
lunges is a membre_ softe and tendre.,hauynge..ii. meu- 
ynges, y* is to say, .ii. maner of sterynges, 16x3 Purciias 
Pilgrimage (16x4) 744 The sterne that with little locall stir- 
ring guideth so many Ships. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk & Selv. 
Contents, Bearing is neither rest nor stirring, but the keeper 
or spring of stirring. 

2 . A beginning to move ; a slight or momentary 
movement ; (with negative) any or the least move- 
ment, 

1340 Hampole Pr, Consc. 1 . 822 His [ro. a dying man's] 
pouce es stiUe, with-outen styringes. c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints 
xxix. (Placidas) 134 He, .lay stil. .but steryng of fut ore 
hand, a 1425 tr. A rderne's Treat, Fistula, etc. 24 pat it be 
nojt hurt pru3. .sodayn styiryng of pe paeient wip be poynt 
of pe rasour or of pe launcette. 1348 Hall Chron., Ediu. I V, 
2/5 They made no stirryng, nor once shewed them selfe in 
stght. 1805 W ordsw. Fidelity 6 He . . searches with his eyes 
. .And now at distance can discern A stirring in a brake of 
fern. 1871 Burr Ad Fidem xvi. 349 Subtle stirrings of the 
air, that show the coming cyclone. 1909 H, J. Neweolt 
New 'June lxvii, The spark ,. was but smouldering and 
creeping.. .The first stirring of the flame was close at hand. 

b. The action of leaving one’s place, or of goine 
out of doors. 

1698 Fryer Acc.E, India if P. 76 Here being no stirring 
out to Sea, or travelling in the Country. 17x0-11 Swift 
Jr/il. to Stella 10 Jan., He had no thoughts of stirring till 
summer. 1753 Elisa Young in A. Youngs A utobiog. (1898) 

IS We have had so much rain lately that there has been no 
stirring. 


t c. Jig. Change, alteration, vaiktion. Obs. 
a 1240 Ureisun in Q. E. Horn 1 . 189 [Crist] pet is euer ilic 
wip-ute tiuchunge, pet halt euer anon wip-ute sturunge. 
Ibid. 203 Wio-ute sturinnge. 

d. Jig. Beginning of action or activity ; esp. of 
mental faculties, intellectual movements, or the like. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 1. Prol. (Skeat) 82 This book 
shal be of love, and the pryme causes of steringe in that 
doinge. 17x1 Addison Spec t. No. 257 9 9 Those weak Stii- 
rings and Tendencies of the Will. 1873 Symonds Gtk. Poets 
v. 111 The very earliest stirrings of conscious art in Greece. 
1905 Ediu. Rev. July 134 The stirrings of an independent 
life in the.. peoples. 

+ 3 . Active movement ; bodily exeicise. Obs. 
c 1400 tr. Secrcta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 71 Stirynge before' 
pe mete sternh pe hete of pe stomak. a 1400-50 Wars A lex. 
781 Quat of stampjng of stedis & stering of bernes, All 
dymed pe dale. 1561 Holly bush Horn. Apoth. 40 b, Let 
him use moderate walkinge 01 stealing. 1562 J. Heywood 
Prov. t j- Epigr. (1867) 180 Great stuiryng, small mouyng. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 62 Excesse of Meat, Excesse of Diinke, 
Extraordinary Fasting, Extraordinary Stirring. 17x9 Dis 
F oe Crusoe 11. (Globe) 512 Stiirhig about, and Trading . . had 
. . more Pleasuie in it . . than sitting still. 

+ b. Of a horse : The designation of a particular 
kind of pace. Cf. Stiruer 3 b, Stirring ppl. a. 2 b. 

1477 Poston Lett. III. 186 The gentyllest hois in trotting 
and sterying that is ill Calis. 

4. Violent movement, commotion. 

a. In physical sense. ? Obs. (In early quots. 
contextual or lit. from L. molus.) 

c woo Ags. Gosp. Matt viii. 24 Da wearS mycel styrung 
[Vulg. unites i c 1160 Hatton steriung] 55c worden 611 picrc 
soe. Ibid.. Matt. xxiv. 7 Eorpan xtyrunga [cn6o Hatton 
eoijoe steiiunge; Vulg. ter-rx moius). 1382 Wyclif Matt. 
V1J1 - 2 4 A. grete steryng [1388 stiring] was niand in the sec. 

b. Tumult, upioar ; political disturbance, sedi- 
tion ; insurrection. Obs. or merged in other senses. 

a * l 54 O. E. Citron. (Laud MS.) an. 975, & com pa on pam 
eaftran geare swi 5 e mycel hunger, & swySe nuenigfealdc 
styrunga Reond Angel cyn. 1413 Ld. ScRorti in 43 rd litp. 
Dep. Kpr. Pnbl. Rec. 590 A gret stiring of Lolardis. 1529 
Rastell Pasty me (1811) 281 A newe styrrynge began in the 
northe cqntrey._ 1663 Clarke Papers (Camden) 111, 28 There 
is noe stirring in Wales, nor any in armes that wee know of 
except these in Dorsetshire. [1828 Carr Craven Gloss., 
Stirrings, a. bustle, a commotion.) 

■fc. Disturbance of mind or feelings. Obs. rarer*. 
(rendering L. motus.) 

a 1400 in Pol. Bel. # L. Poems (1903) 256 Wip wcopinge 
we comen, Wip weopinge we passun. Wip bteriinge we 
bygmnen, Wip steriinge we enden. 

5. The action of setting in motion, agitation. 
Now rare or Obs. 

exooo Ags. Gosp. John v. 4 /EfLer pres wasteres styrunge. 
1665 Phil. Trans. 1 . 52 Almost any Ventilation and stirring 
of the Air (loth Refrigerate. 17x2 M. H enhy Daily Commun. 
(1822) 328 The sick and sore in liethesda’s pool waited for 
the stirring of the water. 

+ b. Shaking (of the head). Obs. rare - 

a 1225 Ancr. R, 1S8 Horehefden sturiunge [v. r. schakinge] 
u P c 9n him. a 1300 E. Ii. Psalter x liii. [xhv.] 15 pou set us 
. . Stmnge of heved [L. cowinotionem capitis] in folke to be. 
«i 3 *S Prose Psalter ibid., Stirieng of heued. 

0. Agitation with the hand or an implement so 
as to shift or mix the parts ; 

a. of a liquid, of coals, etc. : see Stib v. 3 a, b. 

1398 Trevisa Barth , De P, R. xix. cxxviii. (1495) 935 

Lebes is a vessell of brasse to sethe flesshe therin and taketli 
blaknesse of often brennynge and vnclennesse and nedeth 
therfore ofte styrj’ng and wypynge. x6xr Cotgr., Patoutl , 

. .a making foule by much sturring. 1640 T. Brugis Mar- 
tow of Phy sicke it. 151 Boyle it with stirring. 1782 J. 
Brown Nat. <5- Revealed Religionm. ii. 238 The stirring of 
a wasps’ nest makes them rage and sting the more. 

b. of soil ; spec, a second ploughing (see Stib 
v. 3 c) ; also concr. land that has just been c stirred’. 

14.. Lat.-Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 582/27 Febrimacio, 
sturrynge of londe. 1323-34 Fitzhfrb. Husb. § 17 If it be 
layde vpon the sturrynge, at cuery plowynge it shall medle 
the donge and the erthe togyder. 1377 Gooue tr. Heres- 
bach's. Husb. 1. 21b, Through many stirringes, your Fal- 
lowe is brought to so fine a moulde, as it shall neede very 
little or no harrowing at all when you sowe it. 1677 Plot 
Oxfords/i. 239 Some short time before the second tilth, 
which they call stirring.^ 1723 Bradley's Family Diet, s.v, 
Fallow-Ground, Fallowing is the first Ploughing for Barley, 
as Stirring is the second, and Sowing the third. 1803 R. W. 
Dickson Pract. Agric, I. 9 In cross-ploughing or stirring, 
they [sc. the coulters] may be set three-fourths of an inch 
towards the land. 1863 C/ianib. Encyel. VI. 347/2 Hoeing 
or other stirring of the soil is beneficial. 

7. The action of rousing or exciting to activity 
or emotion ; incitement, instigation, provocation ; 
f prompting, suggestion, inducement, persuasion. 

1399 Rolls of Parlt. III. 432/1 By waye of counseill and 
styryng. 1420-2 Lydg. Siege Thebes 1. 235 Tborgh his 
styrmg, and exortacionn With hym they went. *507 In Set. 
Cases Star Chamber (Selden Soc.) I- 271 They wold haue 
it sold & so by tbair assentes & steringes it was sold for 
xx li. 1330 Palsgr. 276/2 Styrryng to angre, irritation. 
1568 Grai.ton Chron, II, 124 The cause of this warre. .was 
made by the styryng of a Frenche man. 1636 J. Harring- 
ton Oceana(x 658) 155 What convenience is there for debate 
in a crowd, where there is nothing but jostling, treading 
upon one another, and stirring of blood? 1891 Kipling 
Light that Failed, x, 205 He.. remembered to stir Bessie, 
who needed very little stirring, into a tremendous rage. 

b. Also with up : cf. Stib v. 16 d, e. 
f 11x580 [H. Nicholas] (title) The Fift Epistle: a stirring- 
vp of the Heatt to the Humiliation or Following of Jesus. 
1386 A. Day Eng. Secretorie 1. (1625) 47 In matter of ex. 
hortatjon or stirring vp to wei-doing. 1673 J. Owen /«- 
dwelling Sin x. (1732) 127 Warnings, Calls, Excitations, or 
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STIRRING. 

Stirrings up. 1857 J- D. Borthwick Three Yrs. California 
iL 42 He was such a dreadfully cr.ibbcd old rascal that I 
thought the stirring-up he got was quite necessary to keep 
him sweet 19*4 Evening Standard yo Nov. o 1 esterday 
London got Just what it wanted— a stirring up. 

8. Inward prompting, suggestion, or incitement; 
impulse; in later use, inward movement of feeling 
or desire (cf. ad). 

a Mzg After. R. 394 Eadi is he. .Jiat. .to breheff. . (>e ereste 
sturunges Won l>et flesbs ariseS. _ a 1340 K\\tPOix.Psalter 
ii, 10 Wickid sterynge of pride ire enuye couaitis lolifte 
and o|>er vices, c 1400 A pol. Loti. 67 Oft he [ajudge] folowip 
his steringis [suae voluntatis motus .. sei/nitui], St not pe 
mentis of cauiis. 163d Massinger Bashful L. m. i, I.. 
begin To feel new stirrings, gallant thought 1 :. i746_Wes- 
lv v Trine. Methodist 21 He has Pou er over all tlie Stirrings 
and Motions of Sin, hut not a total Fieedom from thetu. 
1864 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp, iv. 11873) 42 The lofty.. mind 
of Charles was not free from the stirrings of personal ambi- 
tion. 1884 W. C. Smith Kildroslan 65. I Begin to feel a 
stirring in my vans. As if I must be off into the woods. 

’j' "b. An affection of the mind, an emotion. 06 s. 
155a T. Wilson Logic 21 There he .iiiL stirringes [1551, 
pertu rbacions] principall . . in . . the mynd. . . Libido, sen ctcpi- 
ditar. Lust or desire. Leticia. Mirthe. Egritudo. Grief. 
Mettcs. Feare. 

9 . attrib. and Cotub. : in sense 5 a (‘ used for 
stirring’), as stirring-apparatus , -bar, - huddle , 
-rod, -spoon ; in sense 5 b (‘for staring’), as 
stirring-time. 

1877 Raymond Statist. Mines Sg Mining 399 A convenient 
’stirring-apparatus consists of two oblique blades fixed to 
the base of a vertical shaft. 1839 Ur v.Dict. Arts, etc. 1025 
The mixture is agitated.. by hand with the ’stirring-bar. 
Ibid. 751 The ’stirring huddle, or chest for freeing the 
schlamras or slimy stuff from clay. 1839 Ure j Diet. Arts 
1264 The capital should be provided with a stuffing-box, 
through which a ’stirring-rod may pass down to the bottom 
of the still. 1895 Arnold fg Sons' Catal. Surg. lustrum. 
323 Stirring-rod. 1913 Tremcakne Ban Beliefs in Jnd. 
R. Anthrop. Inst. XLV. 34 Making a porridge of flour, 
and then scraping it off from the ’stirring-spoon with her 
fingers. 1523-34 Fitzherb. Hush. § 16 The wiedes shall 
take suche roote, er ’sterynge-tyme comme, that they wylle 
not be cleane toumed vndernethe, 

Strrring, ppl. a. [f. Suit v. + -ing 2 .] That 
stirs, in various senses of the verb. 

1, Moving; that is in morion, or capable of 
motion ; moving about or along ; moving lightly 
or tremulously. 

In quot. C1440, loose, not fixed} in quot. 1597 transf. 
moving from one note to another. 

Cffio Lindisf. Gasp. Matt. Introd. 6 Trewum styrendum 
vet cenendum. C13B4 Chaucer //. Fame 478 Yf y kan See 
owghwhere any stiryng man. 01400 Maundev. (1839) xv. 
16a Thei be not sterynge tie mevable. c 1440 Pallad. on 
Husb, n. x+t Stiryng stonys [L. mobiles lapides\ Commyxt 
with mold. 1597 Morlky Introd. Mies. 81 If your descant 
should be stirring in any place, it should bee in the note 
before theclose. i6tx Cotcr., Grouillis, a stirring heape of 
wormes, or other vermine. x8ig Keats Indoleuce v, A lawn 
besprinkled o'er With flowers, and stirring shades. 

t b. Jig. Changeful, unstable, inconstant. Obs. 
(Cf. the quot. from the same poem under sense 2.) 

c 1400 Destr. Tray 8057 Hit is a propertie. .To all wemen 
. . To be vnstable & not stidfast, styrond of wille, 

2 , Moving biiskly, active, lively, agile ; energetic 
in action ; actively occupied, busy, bustling. 

c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov, Lordsh. 104 Swyft and stir- 
rand as goote. c 1400 Destr. Troy 3833 A stythe man of his 
stature, stirond of wille, Menyt [1 rcatl Meuyt] hym to mony 
thinges, & of myndegode. 1588 Shaks. L.L. L.v. ii. 16 Such 
a merrie nimblestirringspirit, 1628 Feltham Resolves r. xxx. 
96 Natural! heate does more actuate the stirring Genius of 
Man. 31641 Bp. Mountagu Acts $ Mon. (1642) 263 Watch 
[was] set upon her, lest she being a stirring woman, should 
raise a tumult. 1700 Steele Taller N o. 180 p 1 He. - wanted 
astirring Man to take upon him his Affairs. 1845 J. Coulter 
A dv. in Pacific xvii. 280 The missionaries, or stirring mei- 
cantile people, whose professions kept them moving quickly 
about. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. 182 No man 
could he a stirring and thriving politician who was not pre- 
pared to change with every change of fortune. 

f b. Stirring horse : a courser. Cf. Stibber 3 b, 
Stikkik-o vbl. sb. 3 b. 

IJ75 Barbour Bruce xi. 129 Mony ane sturdy sterand 
yteid. c 1470 Got. # Gam. 588 On ane sterand steid, that 
•ternly will stert. 1477 Poston Lett. III. 183 That he be 
well trottyng of his owne corage, with owte fovs of sporis, 
and also a steryng hors. 1538 Elyot Diet., Stemnx, a 
steerynge or ploungynge horse. <2*548 Hall Citron., 
Hen. VII, 53, 1 omit farther the costly apparel., the massy 
cheynes, the stirrynge horses. 1551-2 Edw. VI Jrnl, 
(Roxb.)392 Tou genettes, a sturring horse, and tow litle 
moyles. 1598 Stow Sunt. 76 Hench men twaine, vpon great 
stirring horses following him. 1614 Rich Honcstie of Age 
(1615) 28 Fitter to ryde in a Curtizans Coach vp and downe 
the streets, then to bestride a stirring Hoi se in the Field. 

C. Characterized by or full of stir or activity. 

1647 Boyle in Biich Life (1744I 75 Qualities, that in this 
stirring and necessitous age . , make very un frequent matches 
in the self-same peison, . t8oo Wordsw. Michael 81 She was 
. a woman of a stirring life. Whose heart was in her house, 
*849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, ix. II. 484 The stirring market 
town of Brixham. 1853 Lytton My Novel vtn, vii, You 
come from London ? Stirring times for you English. *873 
Mrs. Brookfield Not a Heroine I. 32, 1 want a more stir- 
ring occupation. 

3 , That excites or incites, fa. Physically 
stimulating, stimulant. Obs. rare. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 106 Sele him oft styrgendne drenc. 
1609 Dekker Gulls Horn-bit. viii. 34 Capon is a stirring 
meate sometime. 

b. Inciting to actiou, or inducing emotion ; 


rousing, stimulating, animating, inspiriting; ex- 
citing, moving, thrilling. | 

1421 Hoccleve Minor Poems xxiii. 519 But thogh thy 
wordes sharpe & stirynge seeme, 1 o many a man profyten 
they but lyte. *530 Palsgr. 325/2 Steryng or provolcyng to 
do a thyng, incitatif. 1645 Rutherford Try ally- Tn. 
Faith xxii. 255 If God should withdraw his stirring and 
prsedeterminaung influence. 1873 Black /V. Thule xxvi- 
446 Cheerful and stiiring music. 1888 Burgon Lives is Get- 
Men II. vi. 77 Lives.. without stirring incidents. 

Stirringly (sta’riijli), adv. [f. prec. + -LT 2 .] 

In a stirring manner. 

1 . So as to stir to action or emotion 5 rousingly, 

excitingly, movingly. _ . . I 

1382 Wyclif Ps. xciii. [xciv.] 4 Thei shul steringh seyn 
[1388 Thei schulen telle out ; Vulg. effabuntui ), and speke I 
wiqkidnesse. *866 A ’ eatier 26 May 524 It is in the portrayal 1 
of the more stirringly emotional that his dramatic genius 
is most at home. 1900 P. C. Simtson Fact of Christ vi. 185 
We men to whom this life calls so stirringly and strongly. 

2 . With brisk movement, actively, rarer- 1 . 

1889 Hardwickds Sci.-Gossip XXV. 199, I.. found them 
stirringly busy; and in the nest were some sixty 01 seventy 
pup®, and six or seven female ants. 

Stirrow, Stir run : see Stibrah, Stern a. 
Stirrup (sti’riip, ste-r»p),jA Forms: 1 stigrap, 
stfrfip, 2-7 stiirop, 3-5 stirap, 3-6 stirope, 4 
stirbap, stronp 0,4-6 sterap,styrop(pe, ssterep, 
-opp, stiroppe, stixrap, storrope, styrope, -up. 

5- 6 sterop(pe, sturope, styrope, 5-7 sterope, 

6 sterrep, stirepp, -hop, -ip^e, stor(r)ap, 
-oppe, sturropp, styTrep(e, -op(p)e, -uppe, 

6- 7 styrrop, 6-8 stirrop, 7 sterrup, stiropp, 
stirropp(e, sturrop, styrrup, 7-8 stirup, 8 
sterrop, 4- stirrup. £OE. stigrdp, i. stig-e climb 
(f. wk, grade of stigan to climb : see Sty vi) + rdp 1 
Rope sb. Cf. OS. stigerPp (MLG. stegeiep), MDu. \ 
stegereep ( W FI em . steegreep stirrup-leather, stirrup), 
OHG. stegareif (MHG. sieger eif, mod.G. st egret/), 
ON. stigreip. 

As the etymology shows, the original (stirrup’ must have 
been a looped rope. In some of the continental Tent, langs. 
the word has been used for the stirrup-leather, the stirrup 
itself having a special name, MDu bbghel (Du. beugel , 
stijgleugel), whence mod.G. btlgtl, steigbngel, Sw. stigbygel , 
Da. stigbeile.) 

1 . A contrivance suspended fiom the side of a 
saddle to serve as a support for the foot of the 
rider ; in modem times, an arched piece of metal 
(rarely of wood, leather, eta) closed by a flat plate 
to receive the sole of the bool. 

To lose one's stirrups ■ [= F. perdre les t triers ] : to let 
one's feet accidentally slip out of the stumps (for the figura- 
tive use see c). 

ciooo jElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 120/2 Scausile , stirap. 
aizoo Voc. ibid. 332/11 Scansile, stigrap. c 1175 Soul Sg 
Body in Fragm. H£ If rids Gloss., etc. (1838) 6 On stirope ( 
stonden mid fotan. c 1290 Bcket 248 in S. Eng. Leg. 1x3 1 
His loreins weren al of ieluer, stirapes and spores al-so. I 
<2*320 Sir Tristr. 3261 His stirops he made him tine, To 
grounds he him wrong. 1338 R. Brunne Citron. (1725) 190 I 
He smote him in }>e helm, bakward he bare his sti oupe. 1375 1 
Barbour Bruce 111. 143 The King, in full gret hy, Stiak at 
the tothir wigorusly, That he eftir his sterap drew, c 1386 
Chaucer Shipm. Frol. 1 Ovre Ost vppon his stiropes stood 
anoon And seide good men herkeueth euerychoon. a 1400-50 
IVarsAlex. 3615 He standis vp in his stereps in staiand 
maylis. c 1435 Tory, Portugal 987 Torrent in the storrope 
stod And pravd to god, )r . it dyed on Rode, c *450 Merlin 
x. 164 Ban..ncched hym in the styropes so harde that the 
Iren bente. *470-85 Malory Arthur x. xlvi. 487 There 
with alle sire Palomydes lost his steioppes and lay vp lyght 
on his hor.sbak. 1549 A rchxologia XXV. 555 pJ . .for the 
vernyshyng oi a stj-iepe iiij 1 '. 1585 T. Washington tr. 
Niche lay's Voy. I. viji. 8, [I saw] Moores mounted on . . horses 
without saddel, bridle, stirrops or spurres. *686 Plot 
Stajffordsh. 377 Of Stirrups they also make these several 
sorts, the swivel, barr’d, Rippon, and plain stiirop. 
<21700 Evelyn Diary Apr. 1646, Instead of stirrups we 
had ropes tied with a loope to put our feete in. *728 
Chambers Cycl. s.v., Stirrops are allowed a modern In- | 
vention : Menage obset ves, that St. J erom is the first Author j 
who mentions them. 1820 Scott Monast. ix, I am a rude 
man, bred to lance and stirrup, and not used to deal with 
book-learned men and priests. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. 

11. vi, Now no man on a level with nis age but will trot 4 
l' A nglahe, rising in the stirrups. X845 Ford Handbk. Spain 
1. 57 The stirrups are the primitive Moorish, copper or iron 
boxes of a triangular shape, in which almost the whole foot 
rests. 1886 Hall Caine Son of Hagar 1. i, So when I put 
my feet into the stirrups, there they stuck. 

b. To hold the stirrup : lit. in helping a person 
to mount, esp. as a manifestation of homage or 
teverence ; hence Jig. to be subservient. 

Sometimes with allusion to the rendering of this act of 
homage by certain empeiors to the pope. 

<**548 Hall Citron., Hen . VII, 52 When the kynge ap- 
proved, the duke at his lightynge o’ffred to bolde his styrope. 
*593 Shaes. 2 Hen. VI, iv. i. 53 Hast thou not kist thy hand, 
and held my stirrop 1 1601 Dent Patlm. Heaven 222 They 
doe but hold the stirrup to their owne destruction. 1636 
Rutherford Lett. (i36*0 I. 179 It becometh not Christ to 
hold any man s stirrup. *66* Glanvill Van. Dognt. 228 
Opinions hold the stirrup, while vice mounts into the saddle. 
*675 E. Wilson Spadacrene Dunelm. 34, 1 hold the stirrop 
t0 /£ r ,? tec “ mca Philoso Phy. *763 Churchill Duellist m. 
136 Who was so mean. .That he would.. hold a stirrup for 
the Devil. 1908 J . Gairdne r Lollardy 1 . 49 The fiery Frederic 
Barbarossa held the stirrup of Pope Alexander III. 

c. In various figiuative expressions, • 

1601 W. Cornwallis Ess. ii. xi. Cc3, By Marius and 


Sylla, the Romaines state lost her sturrops ; by Gaidar, and 
Pompey was cast out of the Saddle. 1642 Biudgl Serin. 
Norf. Volunteers 22 Make use of your experience as a stirrup 
to get up your spirits to the promise. « *647 Boyle Wks. 
1772 I. Life p. xiii, It could not be unwelcome to be of a 
quality, that was a hand-ome stirrup to preferment. *647 
Trapp Comm. 2 Pet. ii. 12 Some men . .fall beneath the stiriop 
of reason. *657 in Burton s Diaiy (1828) 1. 412 The plaintiff 
will ride post with Festina, but Lentl, quoth the defendant, 
and puts the plaintiff’s foot many times besides the stirrup 
by Essoins, Imparlances, . .or the like. 1690 C. N esse Hist, 
tg Myst. 0 . 4. N. Test. 1. 125 Rebels against God fall below 
the stirrup of sense. 1727 P. Walker Life R. Cameron in 
Biogr. Ptesbyt. (1827)1. 287 He got a Dispensation from the 
Pope to make a Stirrup of our Covenants to mount the 
Thione of Britain. 1866 Dickens Boy at Mugby Chnstm. 
Stou (1874) 331 Excitement was up in the stinups. Ex. 
pectation stood a-tiptoe. 

-J- d. Yeoman, Groom of the stirrup : foimer 
officers in the Royal Household (Master of Hotse’s 
department). Obs. 

1526 in Housek. Ordin. (1790)203 The wages of the yeoman 
of the stirrop at 3d. per diem. Ibid. 204 Five Groomes of 
the Stiriop every of them at 2d, per day. 1538 Elyot Diet., 
Strator, he that helpeih his tnayster to horsebacke, yeman 
of the styrope. *547 in Lett. <y Papers Hen. VIII (1910) 
XXI. ii. 401 Belle, groom of thestirrup. 1647 Hawaud Crown 
Revenue 23 Yeoman of the Stirrup : Fee, per diem 9. d. 
i6gz Land. Gas. No. 2809/3 The Yeoman of the Stirrup. 

2 . Applied to various kinds of foot-xest analogous 
to the stiirup. a. Antiq. In a crossbow, a rest in 
■which the foot is placed in order to steady the bow 
while it is being bent. 

*371-3 MS. Aec. Exch. K. R. 397/10 m. 3, ij vicz ad ten- 
denaum balistas. xviij. stirops pto balistis. 
b. Shoemahing. (See quot. 1886.) 

With quot. c 1820 cf. Stirrup v. 3. 

*597 Deloney Gentle Craft Wks. (1912) 89 The Stirrop 
holding fast while we sowe the Cow-hide. *6*1 Cotgr., 
Ttre-pied, a Sboomakers stirrup. *735 Dyche & Pardon 
Diet., Stirrup, .also an Instrument used by Shoemakers 
to put over their Knee and under their Foot to hold their 
Woik tight upon their Knee. c*8ao J. Kmo in Eadie 
Life (1857) 32 S— ..bids us, under pain of the stirrup, 
make a pair of shoes per diem. *886 IF, Somerset IVotd-bk., 
Stirrup, a shoemaker’s strap, with which he keeps the last 
film upon his knee. 

t c. [= F. dtrier.’] A kind of footless slocking 
having a strap which passes underneath the foot. 
Also, the strap itself. Obs, 

An alleged example c 1530 Hychescorner 799 is an error for 
stert tips: see Startup, a kind of boot. 

*659 Howell Lex. Tetragl. 11. xxxiii,The stiirop of the hose, 
I'cstner de la chaussitle. *685 Rec. Scott. Cloth Mamif. 
New Mills tS.H.S.) 87 Noe more silk or worset stockens be 
made with stirups. 17*4 Fr. Bk. cf Rates 123 And to these 
Stockings or Stiirups of Silk, which shall be heieafter im- 
ported, his Majesty ordains, that [etc.]. *746 Gentl. Mag. 
XVI. 407 (Exmoor Vocab.) Stirrups, a kind of buskins. 

d. Netting. A contrivance consisting of a foot- 
board suspended by ribbons, serving lo keep the 
woik in place. 

1844 Mrs. H. Owen Ladies' Bk. Needlework (ed. 2) 2 A 
netting vice or stirrup. 1870 Mag. for Young 6 Her foot 
in a netting stirrup. 1882 Caulfkjld & Saward Diet. 
Needlework 358/1 For ordinary Netting the plain Stirrup 
is the best, as the whole weight of the foot is upon it. 

e. Surg. An appliance used in opeiations for 
extension. 

*884 W. Pye Surgical Handicraft 187 The use ot the 
stirrup and weight, introduced first for extension in hip 
disease, was soon applied to fractures. *896 Allbutt's Syst. 
Med. I. 426 If tlie nurse be desired to apply an extension 
in cases of hip-disease the ends of the stirrup must be well 
above the knee. 

f. nonce-use. (See quot.) 

*585 Higins Junius' Nomencl. 169/2 Encettlris, . . an iron 
stirrup, or a sbooe driuen full of iron nayles poynted, which 
they vse that goc vpon ice : an icespur. 

g. Mining. (Cornwall.) A foot-rest attached to 
the rope by which men were let down and drawn up 
the shaft. 

*6oa Carew Cornwall 1. 1* The workmen are let down and 
taken vp in a Stirrup, by two men who wind the rope. *778 
Pryce Min. Comub. 158 From the axis hangs a sort of an 
iron stirrup.. hy its two hooks. 

h. A stirrup-like foot-rest for working a bellows. 

*843 Holtzatffel Turning I. 436 The bellows aie.. 

worked by the foot,.. by a chain from the rocking-shaft 
teiminating in a stirrup. 

i. (See quot.) * 

3901 H. E.Bulwer Gloss. Techn. Terms Ch. Bells 5 Stiirup, 
a separate loop of rope, or leather, attachable to the end of 
a rope for chiming with the foot. 

3 . Anat. — Stapes. 

*6*5 Crooke Body of Man 592 The first is called . . Malleo- 
lus the Mallet or the Hammei. The second Incus the Anuill 
or the Stithy. The third Stapes the Stiuop. 1730 Chamber- 
la yne R clig, Philos. I xiii. § 5 The Auditoiy Bones aie 
four in Number, the Hammer, the Anvil, the Stirrup, and 
between the Anvil and Stirrup there lies a small Bone. 1879 
G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 5 A mechanical apparatus of 
wonderful delicacy.. consisting of a series of bones termed 
respectively the hammer, anvil and stirrup. 

4 . Something shaped like a stirrup, a. gen. 

1684 R. Waller Nat. Exper. no To obsei ve by the Sound 
the like Dilatation in a Stirrup of Glass. 1874 Spans' Diet. 
Engin. viii. 2938 Any pai t of a machine resembling in shape 
or -in functions the stirrup of a saddle, is called the stirrup, 
b. A U-shaped clamp or support. 

C1450 Reg. Vestments etc. St. Andrews in Maitl. Club 
Misc. III. 205 Item tbre stirrapis for the lampys. *496-7 
Rec. St, Mary at Hill 224 To the Sirs j the for lij Stays ano 
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a litill Sterope and a forth Ri}ht dogge of Iryn for the Roode- 
lofte. 150710 RoLewode'y huff. 150 (Promp. Parv. 202 note) 
For goions and colars, w ith ij stiieppis for my bruge, weiyng 
3611b. x$yiLett. <$ ra]> Hen. VIII, V. 185 Fora stetop for 
the diawe-bryge. 1536-7 in W. H. St. John Hope Windsor 
Castle (ygig) 1.265 Agreat&tonapfoi tobeai the gutter of the 
leades over the steres. 1844 Civil Engin. $ Arch. Jrnl VII. 
149/2 A. stirrup .. supporting the table. _ 1850 Denison Clock fy 
lVa/ch-m. 86 The old form of mercurial pendulum was that 
of a glass cylinder standing on a stinup at the bottom of a 
rod. 1869 Ranking Machine fi Hand-tools PI. P 11 The 
smaller end of the taper mandril is supported in a movable 
bearing in the balanced le\er, the upper end of which is 
seemed by the stirrup. 1866 R. M. Ferguson Elei.tr. 
(1870) 3 Let us suspend a magnet.. by a stirrup of papei, 
hanging from a cocoon thread. 1875 Knigji r Diet. Meek., 
Stirrup, a band or strap which is bent around one object and 
is secured to another by its tangs or branches. Ibid., 
Stirrup (Carpentry), a. a device foi holding a rafter-post or 
stiut to a tie ,.l>. an iron strap to suppoit a beam. 1883 
Gueslev Gloss. Coal-mining 241 Stirrups, a screw joint 
suspended from the brake-staff or spring-pole, by which the 
boi ing tods aie adjusted to the depth of the borehole. 1884 
F. J. Britten Watch .5- Clockm. 189 The parts of the stii rup 
may with advantage be annealed after they are finished. 
1894 Bottone Elect. Insir. Making 22 The wire or fibre 
which supports the ‘ stirrup ' in which is placed the magnetic 
needle or insulating rod. 

f c. Some kind of appendage to a bell. Ohs. 

1342-2 Ely Sacr. Rolls II. 1x8 In vj steiopis et iiij bondes 
pro Baunse [re a bell so named] rod. 1474 in T. North Bells 
Northamptonsh. (1878) 371 For makyne of a storop to the 
sayd bell, iijtf. c 1520 in C. Welch Churchw. Acc. All- 
hallows, Land. Wall (1012) 56 Item for a sterope for the 
gret bell, ij 1 ob. 1683 Churchw. Acc. Pittington etc. (Sur- 
tees) 252 For one stirrup for the z ai bell and altering another. 

5 . Naut. a. (See quot. 1867.) 

1495 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 152 Boltes with rynges 
and Styroppes of dyuerse makynges. 2626 Capt. Smith 
Accid. Vug. Seamen 12 The boule spret, the pillow, the 
sturrop, the spret sayle. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) 
s. v. Horse, It [rr. the hoise] is usually suspended thereto 
[/. e. to the yai d] at proper distances, by certain ropes called 
stirrups, which hang about two feet under the yard, having 
an eye m their lower ends through which the noise passes. 
1834 Marry at P. Simple vi, ‘ Captain of the forelop, ' said 
he, ‘up on your horses, and take your stirrups up three 
inches.— Ay, ay, sit.* (I looked and looked, but I could 
see no horses.) 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Stirrups, 
lopes with eyes at their ends, through which the fool-ropes 
are rove, and by which they are supported. 

b. (See quota.) 

1627 Capt. Smith Sea Gram. xi. 53 When a Ship hath lost 
a peece of her Keele, . . you must patch a new peece vnto it, 
and bind it with a stirrop, which is an iron comes round 
about" it and the Keele. 1691 T. 1 I[ale] Acc. New Invent. 
49 New Stiirups put on to seeme the false Keel, c 1850 
Rudim. Navig. (Wealc) 153 Stirrup, an iron or copper plate 
that turns upwards on each side of a ship's keel and dead- 
wood, at the fore-foot, or at her skeg.nnd bolts thiough all. 

+ 6. False stirrup : the mace carried by a knight. 

It has been suggested that the mace was so called because 
it hung down from the side of the saddle. 

14 . Sir G. Have Bk. Knychthede vi. (S.T.S.) 47 Item, a 
masse is gevin him.. the quhilk masse is lyknyt till a false 
stei ap. Ibid., Quhen he has implyde his spere, his lang sueid, 
his polax, his false sterap. 

7 . In reinforced concrete construction, each of the 
vertical or diagonal members which bind together 
the upper and lower reinforcement of a beam, etc. 

2909 Concrete Constructional Engin. IV. 250 When 
vertical stirrups are used they take Rttle stress until a 
diagonal crack has formed. 

8. allrib. and Comb, as stirrup-buckle, -holder ; 
stirrup-shaped adj. ; stirrup + -fashion, -wise advs. ; 
f stirrup-band = sense 5 b; stirrup-bar, (a) 
each of the bars on a saddle-tree to which a 
stirrup-strap is attached ; (b) the bar of a stirrup 
on which the foot rests ; stirrup-bone «= sense 3 ; 
stirrup- dram ~ Stirrup-cup ; stirrup-fast a. 
(nonce-wd.), having the feet secure in the stirrups ; 
stirrup-foot, (a) the left forefoot of a horse; (b) 
the left foot, the foot used first in mounting a horse ; 
stirrup-glass = Stirrup-cup ; f stirrup-hose = 
sense a c; stirrup-ladder, a thatcher’s short 
ladder holding to the roof with spikes (Halliw.) ; 
stirrup lantern, (see quot.) j + stirrupman, = 
yeoman of the stirrup (see 1 d) ; hence + stirrup- 
manship ; f stirrup money, a fee or perquisite 
of a groom ; stirrup-pieoe, ( a ) (see quot. 1850) ; 
(b) nonce-use, a poem relating to riding ; stirrup 
side, ? the left side of a horse (cf. stirrup foot) ; 
stirrup-stocking = sense a c ; stirrup-stone, 
? a stone used for mounting a horse ; stirrup -strap, 
a leather strap by which a stirrup is suspended; 
stirrup-vase Archseol. [misrendering of G. biigel- 
kanne , formed after bilgeleisen flat-iron] , a ‘pseud- 
amphora ’ with a square-cut handle on either side of 
the false spout ; stirrup-verse, a verse at parting ; 
t stirrup-way, a bridle-path. 

1407 MS. Acc. Exch, K. R. 44/11 (1) m. 4, ij ligaturis ferri 
vocatis “steiopebatules. 1875 Knight Did. Mech. 2012/2 
(art. Saddle-tree ) ( Two “stirrup-bars are added and iron 
staples for the valise. 1891 Kipling Light that Failed vi. 
89 He has slipped his foot from the stirrup-bar. *646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud, Ep. v, xiii. 253 Concerning the invention of 
the stapes or “stiirop bone. 1884 Coues N. Arner, Birds 
185 The stapes, or ‘stirrup-bone.’ **1774 Goldsw. tr. Scar- 
ton's Com. Romance (1775) 1 . 288 The tongue of the “stirrup- 
buckle had torn his stockings. *815 Scott Guy M. xxii, Tib 
Mumps will be out wi' the “stirrup-dram in a gliffing, x6xa 


Benvenuto's Passenger 1. i. 15 Reache me my needleworke 
bootehose, or those of cloth made*stirrop fashion. 18*7 Car- 
lyle Germ. Rom. I. 308 The lattei ..with difficulty kept his 
saddle, and scat cely continued “stii rup.fast. 1753 Chambers' 
Cycl. Suppl., The ’stump-foot is the near, or left foot before. 
1823 Lockhart Sp.Ball., Escape of Gayferos vi, The stirrup- 
foot and the hilt-hand see that ye sunder both. 1775 Ash, 
*Stirrupglass, the glass diank on hoiseback at parting. 
t8i8 Brathwait's Barnabas Jrnl. Introd. 18 Taking leave 
of his host at the Inn door., by having a stinup glass. 
1552 Hulof.t, “Stirope holder, or yoman of the stiiope, 
strator. 1626 T. H[uvkinsJ Caussin's Holy Crt. 79 How 
many tymes lie hath made himselfe a stirrop-holder, or 
foot boy. 1659 Howell Lex. Tettagl. 11. xxxiii, “Stinop- 
hose, chaussettes a esti ter. 1664 TanfFr. Kingt, Council 
(1713) 12 Two pair of stirrup Hose to pay as one 1824 Reg. 
Arts <5- Set. 1 . 122 The “Stiri up Lantern is a small squaie 
lan tenij fixed at the bottom of a stiirup by means of two 
screw rings on each side. 1524 Reg. Privy Seal Scot. 1 . 492 
Ane Letter to Robeit Gib, of the gift of the service of 
“steiopmanschip to the king, .siclikas ony uthir “steropman 
to the king had of before. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) 
IV. _ 475 “Stirrup money for the grooms. 1850 Ogilvie, 
* Stirrup piece, a name given to a piece of wood or iron in 
framing, by which any pai t is suspended ; a vertical or in- 
chned tie. 1875 Stedman Vtctor. Poets ix.302 That superb 
.stirrup-piece.. ‘ How they brought the good news’, xgoo 
Engineering Mag. XIX. 755/1 Cunent is taken off the con- 
ductors by tlnee “stiri up-shaped wires. 1663 Bim er Hud. 
1. ii. 96 Rais'd upon bis despeiate foot On “stiirup side he 
gaz’d. about. x6ix Cotgr., Chaussettes a estner, “stinup 
stockings. 1662 in Verney Mem. (1894) III. 382, 6 Pair 
thiead stirrup stockings. 1748 Richardson Clarissa V. 10 
Ho could let me have a pail of coarse, but clean stirrup-stock- 
ens, if I pleased. 1838 Lviton Alice iv. iti, The peacock, 
who, perched on an old “stirrup-stone, was sunning his gay 
plumage. 1775 Asii, * Stirrup-strap . . the stiap of leather 
by which the stirrup is suspended. 1890 Doyle I Vhite Com- 
pany xxxvii, Stooping down he loosened the stirruu-straps. 
1905 A. J. Evans Preliist. Tombs Knossos in A nhseologia 
LIX. 510 The “stirrup-vases or false-necked amphoras, 
1680 [f. Speed] Bait upon Batt 12 No *stiriup-Veise at 
Grave before she go? X736 J. Lewis/, of Tenet (ed. 2) 38 
Shi) e-way, a Way or only Horse or Foot Passengers; a 
Bridle or “Siirrup-way. x6io R. Vaugiian IVatcr-workes 
R 3 b, A Ring of ground.. scituate 'stii rope wise. 

Stirrup (sti'rop), v. [f. Stirrup $/>.] 

1 . traits. To supply with or as with, stiri ups. 

xfixo Guillim Heraldry iv. xv. (16x1) 233 He beaieth 
argent throe saddles stirroped sable. 1684 Rec. Scott. Cloth 
Mannf. New Mills (S.H.S) 64 Orders lykways the silk 
stocken stiruped in the head be maid wydder in the topps. 

f 2 . refl. To rise in the stirrups ; in quot. fig. to 
pride oneself upon something. Obs. (? nonce-use.) 

1672 Marvell Rch. Transp. n. (1673) 85 This is that man 
who insists so much and stirrops himself upon the Gravity 
of his Profession. 

3 . trans. To flog with a stirrup-leather or with a 
shoemaker’s stirrup, slang. 

1735 Dyche & Pardon Diet., Stirrup v ., to thrash or beat 
a Person with a Shoe-makeis Sturup. 

4 . Plant. To attach stiirups to. 

1748 Anson’s Voy. 1. x. 104 We exerted ourselves.. to 
stirrup our shrouds. 

Hence Strrruped ppl. a., provided with a 
stirrup ; Sti'miping vbl. sb., a flogging with a 
stirrup-leather. 

1685 Rec. Scott. Cloth Mannf. New Mills (S.H.S.) 87 That 
they may be made long and well marreilled and full in the 
top as if had stiruped head. <7x820 J. Kitto in Eadle Life 
(1857) 3a [The beadle] gravely gave us a stirruping all round. 
1878 Stevenson Inland Voy. 184 The stirrupped foot pro- 
jects insolently from, the fiame. 

Stirrup-cup. [Cf. F. It vin de U trier, le coup 
de I'tirierT] A cup of wine or other drink handed 
to a man when already on horseback setting out 
• for a journey ; a parting glass. 

x68x T. Flatman Heraclitus Rideus No. 29 (1713) I. 187 
Let's have one Stirrop Cup of Character ; it's the only modish 
Liquor now. 1683 G. Meriton Praise Vork-sh, Ale (1685) 
27 Wee'l have with you, a merry Stirrup Cupp. 1808 Scott 
Mann. 1. xxxi, Then came the stirrup-cup in course. X899 
Lady M. Verney in Verney Mem- IV. 328 Such guests were 
sure of a heaity welcome and a potent stirrup-cup. 

b. Used for : A drink offered to an arriving 
guest before he has dismounted. 

1869 Tozer Highl. Turkey II. 240 [She] goes out to meet 
him and offer him the stirrup-cup. 

U o. Applied to the drinking-vessel. 

1865 Kingsley Hereto, xv, Torfrida stood to welcome 
them, as fair as day a silver stirrup-cup in her band. 

Stirrup-iron. Now somewhat rare. 

1 . The metal portion of a stirrup, the stirrup 
proper (in the modern sense) as distinguished from 
the strap supporting it. 

1474 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. I. 36, j quarter of blew 
velius to couir the Q wenis stirrap irnis, pi ice xvs. 1533 Hid. 
VI. 88 For spurris, brydill bittis, sterap irnis, girth buklis. 1683 
Bond. Gaz. No. 1810/4 New Stirrop-Leatners, old Stirrop* 
Irons. 1782 Phil Traus. LXXII. 37X One of the stirrup- 
irons,, exhibits some appearances of fusion on the arch 
thiough which the stirrup-leather passes. 1853 R. S. Sur- 
tees Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 318 As he dangled his spurs 
against his stirrup-irons. 1875 Whyte-Melville Riding 
Recoil, xii. (1879) 7 ° Till the welcome heather is brushing 
your stirrup-irons once more. 

2 . An iron strip to hold the end of a beam or girder. 

1838 Civil Engin. <$■ A rch. Jrnl. 1 . 178/2 The parts of the 

vertical timbers above the roadway are. . secured by stirrup- 
irons, bolts, and wedges, to the main ribs. 

Stirrup-leather. The leather strap by which 
a stirrup hangs from the saddle. 

X39 , Earl Derby's Exped. (Camden) 46 Pro j parestyrop., 


et styiop lethies, viijs. pi. 1394-3 Durham Acc. Rolls 
(Surtees) 599 In 2 par. de Stirhaplethirs et 1 pari de Stiiaps, 
rSnT. 1470 York Memo. Bk. (Surtees) I. 92 To make stiirop 
lethyi s of blak barked lethir. 1591 Greene Canny Catching 
11. Wks. (Giosart) X. 77 Stirhops and stirhop leathers, so 
quaintly and artificially made that it may bee put in Lhe 
slop of a mans hose, 1620 Shelton 2nd Pt. Qttix. xiv. 87 So 
he ran after his Master, laying hold vpon one of Rozinantes 
stirrup leathers, 1701 Land. Gaz. No. 3717/4 He had on a 
plain Leathern Saddle with new Stirrup-Leatheis. 1890 
‘ R. Boldrewood ' Col Reformer xvi, The length of the 
stirrup-leatheis conveyed, the fact that the ridei . was an 
individual of unusual length of limb. 1895 Sir H._ Maxwfli. 
Duke of Britain xii. 171 Numidian lancers.. riding with 
very short stirrup-leatheis after the African custom. 
at /rib. x653Urquhart Rabelais 1. xxxv, He most nimbly 
..shifting his feet in the stirrup, performed the stirrup 
leather feat. 

b. As an instrument for flogging. 
x6n Cotgr., Stafilade, a lash, or tliwacke with a stirrup- 
leather. 1652 J. W right tr. Camus’ Nat. Paradox ix. 226 The 
Souldiers. .laced their shoulders so well with their stirrop- 
leathers, that they made them swim in then own blood. 
1726 N. Blundell Dituy (1895) 221 , 1 had seaven Lads of 
this Town beaton at my Gate-Hous with a Steti op- Leather. 
1831 Scott Cast. Dang, xii, Flagellation with belts, stiirup- 
leathers, or surcingles. 

Stirrupless (sti-n7p-, steeples), a. [f Stirrup 
sb. + -less.] Without stiii ups. 

c 1430 Syr Getter. (Roxb.) 7270 Ageyn diessed him [Gene- 
rides] W ithout bndel and stiroples. X613 J. Taylor (Water 
P.) Laugh .$• be fat Wks. (1630) 11. 70/2 Thy riding Stiirop- 
lesse. 1870 J. Blerboiim Patagonia 98, I had to lide 
stiri upless back to Santa Cruz. 

Stirrup-oil. jocular. [Cf. Stirrup-leather b.] 
(See quots.) 

1679 Coles Eng.-Lat. Did. (ed. 2), To give one some 
Stirrup-oyl, aliquem fustigare. 1825 Hone Every-day Bk. 
I. 411 They send to a cobbler’s for a penny woi tli of the best 
‘stirrup-oil.’ 1854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss, s. v., 
One of the old jokes piactised on the 1st of April is the 
sending a raw lad to a saddler’s or cobler's for a ‘penn’orth 
of stiirup-oil,’ when he is termed an Apiil fool, and his 
ignorance enlightened by the application of a stiuup-leather 
across his shoulders. 

StiT-up, sb. and a. [f. the verbal phrase stir 
up : sec Stir v. 16.] 

A. sb. The action of stirring up, or condition of 
being stiri ed up; agitation, commotion. 

18. . New Monthly Mag. (Fhigel), The stir-up of the ashes. 
1845 Browning Flight of Duchess xvii, How it gives the 
heart and soul a stir-up At if [etc.]. 1900 Daily News 17 
Oct. 6/7 The stir up at Oxford afforded a lesson for the 
whole country. 1908 IVestm. Gas. 16 Dec. 14/3 The ‘slit- 
up ’ is welcomed, however, as it will distuib the food on the 
tocky giouud and sand-banks. 

B. adj. or attnb. 

1 . Having the quality of stirring up ; rousing. 
1890 My Cntaicsxi. (ed. 8) 12, I was aware of my own.. 

want of power to fulfil the office of a ‘ stir-up ’ preacher. 

2 . Stir-up Sunday (colloq.) : the Sunday next 
bcfoie Advent : so called fiom the opening words 
of the Collect for the day. 

The name is joculaily associated with the stirring of the 
Christmas mincemeat, which it was customary to begin 
making in that week. 

rt 1825 Fordy Voc. E. Anglia , Stir-vp-Sunday, the last 
Sunday after Trinity. 2854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss., 
Stir-np Sunday, the twenty-fifth or last Sunday after Trinity 5 
on which day the Collect in the Book of Common . Piayer 
commences with the words ‘ Stir up from which this name 
has arisen. 2867 Hurst Johann Mag. Dec- 308 Stir-up 
Sunday. The sermon on this day was preached by the Ven. 
the Archdeacon of Chichester. 1904 Daily Citron. 30 Nov. 
8/4 , 1 believe those who love Christmas most ardently ate 
the boarding school boys and girls, who have just noted with 
a thrill of joy ' Stir-up Sunday 1 * 

Stirup, obs. form of Stirrup. 

Stitch, (stitj), sbj Forms: 1 stice, 3-6 stiche, 
4 -6 styeli(e, 5 steclie, 5-6 stytobe, 6-8 stioh., 
6-7 stitobe, 6- stiteb. See also Steek sb. [OH. 
slice str. masc., corresp. to OFris. steke prick, 
stab, OS. stiki (Gallde), point, thrust (MLG. 
steke), OHG. still (MHG., mod.G. stick) prick, 
sting, stab, stitch (Da, stik, Sw. stick, slab, stitch, 
prob. from LG.), Goth, siik-s point of time 
OTeut. *stiki-z , f. *slik- root of Stick v.] 

I. A thrust, stab. 

f 1 . A prick, puncture, or stab, inflicted by a 
pointed implement. Only OE. 

C897 ZElfred Gregory's Past. C. xxxvi. 26X Se ?e us 
gehaleS from Sasm stice urra synna [« peccatorttm nos 
pnnctionibussalvans], c xooo Ags. Laws Mthelb, Ixvii, 5 if 
man Jaeoh SurhstingJ>, stice gehwilce .vi. scillingas. 

2 . A sharp sudden local pain, like that produced 
by the thrust of a pointed weapon ; esp. (now only) 
an acute spasmodic pain in the intercostal muscles, 
called more fully a stitch in the side. Also in 
generalized or collective sense. 

cxooo Sax. Leechd. II. 174 WiS miltewaerce & stice. 
a 1225 Antr. R, 282 A 1 so, on e^elich stiche o 3 er on edelich 
eche make 3 uorte understonden hwu lutel wur 3 is prude. 
1:1230 Halt Meld. 35 S riches i f>i lonke. cx 440 Promp. 
Parv. 475/1 Styche, peyne on syde, telum. 2490 Caxton 
Eneydos xxviii. no The gowte or the poplesie, the stytehes 
or the paralesye. a 1500 Brut 604 Aftyr hat, ther fylle a 
giet dissese in Engelond callyd he styche, hat inoche peeple 
deyde sodeynly h«rof. 1533 Elyot Cast. Helih (1541) 83 b, 
Stytehes and grefes in the sides. 1561 Hoi.lybush Horn. 
Apoth. 20 If a man_ hath a stiche^ about the hart. x6ox 
Shaks. Twei. N. hi. ii. 73 If you desire thespleene, and will 
laughe your selues into stitches, follow me. 1683 Askmole 



STITCH. 

Diary (17741 3 (A A stitch took me at the setting on of my 
left hip. *713 Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 122 Pains and Stitches 
behind the Kais. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand, nm, the 
third rpatient]compl uned of a pleuritic stitch. 1886 Stfven- 
min Kidnapped \ vi v, I had a painful stitch m my side, which 
never left me. 1808 P. Masson Tn v*. Diseases uni. 354 
1‘ uller inspiration is, attended with. stitch. 1898 Allbutts 
Syst. hied. V. 19S The agonising stitch of pleurisy. 

f h. Jig. 

a 1223 Alter. R. no In his sell settle.. he hefde he stiche 
of soii & seoruhfui pine. 1622 Bacon Hen. I' I I, 182 Think- 
ing now that lice should be cured of those prime Stitches 
which hee had long had about his Heart. x66x Burney 
KtpS. AJipor t28 Tlie King hates bribes... These are stitches 
to the Prince’s side®. 

II c. A stiff and affected carriage of the body lias 
sometimes been jocularly compared to the effect 
of a stitch in the side. 

1599 B. Jojcsom Cynthia's Rev. nr. iv. (160O F 2 b, One 
that.. Salutes a friend, as if he had a stitch.. 1865 Dickens 
Mitt. Fr. 1. lx, Mrs. Vilffer, majestically faint, and with a 
condescending stitch in her side: which Mas her company 
manner. 

f 3 . transf. A contortion of the face, a grimace. 
1619 Fletcher M. Thomas 11. ii. (1639) D 3, Leave your 
stiches, a 1625 — Captain 11. ii, If you talke Or pull your 
face into a stick againe. 

f 4 . fig. A grudge, dislike, spite, ground of com- 
plaint. Chiefly in phr. io have or take a slilch 
against (rarely at) (a person). 06 s. 

a 1591 H, Smith Sena. (1504! 2=4 Therefore his Maiestie 
hath a stitch against her, as Salomon had to Sbimei. 1623 
Bp Mountagu App. Cxsar 121 Their whole stitch is against 
the Church Representative in a Generali Councell. a 1639 
W. Wiiatelrv Prototypes 11. xxx. (1640) 100 We sometimes 
take such a stitch and spleene against those whom nature 
hath tyed to us. 1652 Heylyn Cosmo fr. In.trod- x«j The 
Princes of Italy, and the Florentines, have a stich at \ euice. 
1679 Alsqp Melius lug. 1. i. 04 Against these persons the 
Enquirer has a desperate stitch. 

II. A movement in sewing or the like. 

5 . a. Each of the movements of a threaded 
needle in and out of a fabric which is being sewn. 
Also, the like movement with the awl in shoe- 
making. 

c 1*90 St. Mark 12 in S. Eng. Leg. 362 pesoutare atpe furste 
stiche fuel vuele is hond he pi^te. a 134a Wyatt Poems , ‘ Who 
hath heard She. . wlsslied eche stitche as She did sit & soo 
had prykt my hert. 1582-73 Gammer Gurton Piol. 1 As 
Gammer Gurton, with manye a wydestyche. Sat pesynge 
and patching of Hodg her mans briche. 1394 Lyly Mother 
Bombie I. itt, liuery stitch in her sampler is a pricking stitch 
at my heart. 1794 Rigging ■? Seamanship 1. 92 In the mer- 
chant-service it is common to stick the seams with two rows 
of stitches, wheir the sail is half worn. 1840 Thackeray 
Shabby-genteel Story v, She had not gone through many 
pages, or Becky advnnced many stitches in the darning of 
that table-cloth. 1875 Plain Needleiuok 14 This causes the 
needle to go in slanting, and so making one half of the stitch 
wider than the other half. 1878 Rncyel. Brit. VIII. 162/1 
Probabilities forbid us from. believing that Matilda and her 
waiting maids ever did a stitch on this canvas. 

From. 1793 Friendly Addr. Poor 14 A stitch in time may 
save nine. 1833 Bohn Handbit. Prerv. 301 A stitch in time 
saves nine. 

"b. The portion or loop of thread or yarn left in 
the fabric as a result of this movement, and forming 
(usually in a series) the material by which the patts 
of the sewn fabric are held together. 

*394 F- PL Crede 533 pei ben y-sewed wij> whi3t silk & 
semes full queynte, Y-stongen wib stiches bat starep as 
siluer. 1399 On K. Richatd's Ministers in Pol. Poems 
(Rolls} I. 363 Hit is so roton on ych a side, Ther nul no stych 
with odur abyde, to set theron a clout, a 1329 Skelton P. 
Sparowe 212, 1 toke ray sampler.. To sowe with stytehis of 
sylke Mysparow whyteasmylke, 166a Dryden Wild Gal . 
font 1. i, The Stitches of thy Doublet are so far asunder, that 
it seems to hang together by the Teeth. 1768 Sterne Sent. 
Journ., Temptation, A stitch or two had broke out in the 
gathers of my stock. 1821 Dibdin Bibtiogr. Tour I. 370 
(Bayeux Tapestry) The stitches, if they may be so called, 
are threads laid side by side— and hound down at intervals 
by cross stitches, or fastenings— upon rather a fine linen 
cloth. 1844 Hew ton's Land, gnu, Conj. Ser. XXV. 247 
When the stitch which fastens on the outer sole is passed 
through the snip of leather, it draws the strip ovei the 
stitches that unite the upper leather to the inner sole, thus 
concealing them. x886 Eneycl. Brit. XXI. 831/1 They [the 
soles] are stitched to the welt, about twelve stitches of strong 
waxed thread being made to the inch. 
fig. «is86 Sidney Arcadia m. \ X i. § 3 If in the mean 
time one of them did not pull out their il-wrought stiches of 
vnkindnes. 1393 Nashe Four Lett. Con f. (end), Finally, 
Printers haue many false stiches, which are thus to bee 
drawen vp, 

c. In machine sewing, a single motion of a 
needle and shuttle carrying the thread through the 
fabric; or the loop or interlocked thread thus pro- 
duced. 

1844 Newton's Loud. Jrnl. Conj. Ser. XXV. 303 When 
the work has passed through the machine, it will be found 
that a running, stitch has been produced. 1883 S. Chappel 
Sewing Machine s 3 The machine will now gather the work, 
and the longer stitch you have on the fuller the gathering 
will be. o 6 

d. Phr. Stitch by stitch : used to describe strong 
and careful sewing in which one stxtch is performed 
at a time (as distinct from * running ’) ; also fig. 

1588 T. Stapleton Ret. Untr. Jewel Pref. ****2 b, But for 
one man to answer the whole, and that stitche by stitche (as 
the Repherrequireth) bothe the time woulde beso longe, that 
many a soule in the meane might perish, , . and also the booke 
wouldebe so greate that [etc.]. Ibid. iv. 193 b, M. Iewelles 
Whole RepUe in these matters hath bene at longe and stitche 
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oy stitche confuted. 1880 [Mbs. L. S. Floye.r] Plain Hints 
Exam. Needlew. 107 The slow stitch-by-stitch movement 
[run].. in good plain work. . . 

e. In emphatic phrases with a negative or the 
like : A single movement with the needle ; fig. a 
‘ stioke ' of work of any kind. 

1381 Pettie Guazzo's Civ . Cons'. 11. (1586) 116 b, The other 
would not worke a stitch, but goelh loytering up anddowne 
all dale long. 1623 Middleton More Dissemblers wiv, I 
must either have the Song.* or I *11 not do a stitch of service 
f r you from one weeks end to the other. X768-74 1 ucker 
Lt. Nat. (1834) I. 648 If men knew wbat was just enough to 
ctu ry them to heaven, they would not do a stitch more than 
absolutely necessaiy. ibid. II. 528 The shoe-maker earns 
enough in four days to maintain him the whole week, so he 
never will do a stitch of work before Wednesday morning. 

0. Surgery. The movement of the needle through 
the edges of a wound when it is being sewn up ; 
each loop of thread or other material fastened in 
the skin or flesh as a result of the operation. 

Royal stitch-, see Royal <*. 15.. f Dry stitch (.= mod.L. 
sutura sicca) t an appliance of sticking plaster serving the 
purpose of a suture. <m ' ... 

1325 tr. Brunsuyhe's Handy work Stag. xiii. Ciij, Ye shall 
set the fyrst stiche in y e myddis of the woundys lyppys, the 
other a fynger brode betwene euery .ii. stiches. 1674 tr. 
G. Fetbritius { Hddanus ) Cista Milit.gz In wounds of the 
face I never use Needle, but that wiiich is called the diy 
stitch. 1749 Gatakf.r tr. Le D rail's Oper.Surg. 35 If the 
wound has one or more hanging lips of an ii regular figure, 
the first stitch must be made at the angle of each lip, 1894 
Lancet 3 Nov. 1028(2 The seious surfaces were apposed by 
several Lembert’s stitches. 1908 Animal Managem. (Vet. 
Depaitm., War Office) 327 Stitches should be .notdrawnso 
taut as to cause any tension on the skin. 

7. A single complete movement of the needle or 
other implement used in knitting, netting, crochet, 
embroidery, lace-making, etc. ; the portion of the 
work produced by such a movement. Phr. to let 
down, drop, take up a stitch. 

1399 Minsheu.S /5 Diet., Dial. 2 Looke well if the stockings 
haue any stitches broken in them. . 1620 Shelton and Pt. 
Quixote xliv. 288 As he pulled off his stockings, there broke 
from him.. some foure and twenty stitches and a halfe, that 
made his stocking looke like a Lettice-u indow. 1773 John- 
son (ed. 4), Stitch, . . a link of 3 am in knitting. 18x8 Mrs. 
Sherwood Fail child Family 1. xxiv. (1829) 237 She had 
been knitting,.. but she dtopped several stitches. 1844 
Cornelia Mee Comp. Work-table 23 Knit 15 stitches plain. 
1844 Mrs. H. Omen Ladies' Bk. Needlework (ed. 2) 2 
Netting... The stitch is formed by taking the mesh in your 
left band, [etc.]. 1881 Eneycl. Brit. XII. 290/1 The stocking- 
frame,, which mechanically produces the looped stitch. 
fig. 1862 An* Rev. 8 Feb. 148 When a dropped stitch is taken 
up in the personal biography of one who.. has influenced 
the leligious life of millions, it !s[etc.] x88x Times 16 July 
11/2 The Committee . . will be enabled to take up the stitches 
dropped in the process [of examining the hill]. 

8 . Bookbinding. A fastening of leaves, esp. those 
of pamphlets, with thread or wire drawn through 
a hole previously pierced. Cf. Stitch v. 5 . 

1833 Hannett Bibliopegia ir. (1865) 224 The third sheet 
having only one stitch. 

0. A particular mode of using the needle or other 
implement, in sewing, knitting-, embroidery, etc. ; 
the kind or style of work thus produced. 

See also Back-, Chain-, Cross-, Feather-, Hem-, Whip, 
stitch; Brede sb? 4, Button-hole sb, 4, Coral sb? g, 
Damask sb. 10, Dot sb. 1 8, Flemish a. 3, German a.t 4, 
Gobelin i, Herring-bone sb. za, Honey-comb sb. 6, Irish 
a. 2 c, Lock sbP 20, Queen sb. 13, Ribbed ppl. a. a b, Rope 
fi. 1 9, Russian a ad, Satin sb. 8 a, Spider sb. xo, Stem fi. 1 
8, etc. For true-stitch (lit. and fig.) see True a D, i c, 
1624 in Archeeologia XLVIII. 144 A long cushion of Irish 
stitch. 1640 J. Taylor (Water P.) Prayse of Needle A 2, 
Fine Ferne-stitch, Finny-stitch, New-stitcb, and Chain- 
stitch, Braue Bred-stitch, Fisher-stitch, Irish-stitcb, and 
Queen-stitch, The Spanish-stitcb, Rosemary-stitch, and 
Mowse-stitch. 1677 Plot Ox/ordsh, 259 He also represents 
in a most exquisite manner, both the Irish and Bredth stitch 
in Carpets. and Screens. 1738 Johnson Idler No. 13 r 7 
When she is engaged in teaching them a new stitch. 1836 
Mrs, Pull an Lady's Diet. Needlework. 1890 Sara J. 
Duncan Social Depart, 12X Upstairs there were no triviali- 
ties in Kensington stitch, or any other stitch. 
fig. 1563 T. Stapleton Fortr. Faith 1, vii. 37 b, I will with 
an other stitche worke this matter againe. 

10. A loop of thread or yarn as an ultimate con- 
stituent of a sewn or woven fabric ; hence, any the 
least piece of fabric or clothing. Every stitch , 
all the clothes one is wearing ; every available 
piece (of sail) ; occas. every pait (of a structure) ; 
every ‘ inch ’ (of a person). 

7(ixsoo Chester PI. iii. 73, 1 will goe to gather sliche, the 
ship for to cleane and ptche ; anoynted yt must be every 
stich, board, tree, and pyn. 18x7 Byron Beppo iv, You’d 
better walk about begirt with briars, Instead of coat and 
smallclothes, than put on A single stitch reflecting upon 
friars. 1837 Disraeli Venetia vi x, A boat,.. with every 
stitch of canvas set. 1834 H. Miller Sch, $• Schm. (1858) 
x6The master.. gave instant ordeis to lighten every stitch 
of sail.. 1883 Cleland htclibracken xi. 88 Ducking me in 
burns till I haven’t a dry stitch on my back l 1883 Marq. 
Dufferin in Lyall Life (1903) II. 74 A mass of human 
beings with scarcely a stitch on their bodies. 

11. A good stitch : a considerable distance (in 
walking), dial. 

1684 Bunyan Pilgr, 11. 148 You have gone a good stitch, 
you may well be a weary ; sit down. 1901 F. E. Taylor 
Folk-Speech S, Lancs. (E.D. D.), He’s come a lung stitch, 

12. jocular. A tailor. Also man of stitches. 

at 700 B. E, Did. Cant. Crew, Stitch, a Tayler. 1800 
T- Donaldson Poems 32 Had ye but tank’d about the 
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yarn. The needle, or the clout, Then Stitch an’ I had try d 
to learn To gien ye word about, c 1848 J. Keegan Leg.* 
Poem (1907) 466 There being no othei rival stitch in the 
neighbourhood, Dandy thought he might.. ‘set up’ in his 
defunct master's place. 1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) I v. 
91 He called his man of stitches, The tailor came straightway. 

III. 13 . Comb., as stitch-hole ; stitch-like adj. ; 
stitch-bird, Pogonornis cincia of New Zealand, the 
clicking note of which has a fancied resemblance 
to the word ‘ stitch ’ ; + stitoh-broth, some kind 
of mulled beverage (? for curing stitches) ; + stitch- 
droppsd a., said of knitted work in which one or 
more stitches have been dropped 5 similarly f stitch- 
fallen (in quot. fig.) ; stitch-man, a workman 
employed in stitching (now esp. shoes) ; stitch- 
wheel, a toothed wheel used for maiking equi- 
distant holes for stitching leather; = Pricker 4 b 
(g) ; stitch-while, in phr. every stitch-while, every 
moment, at brief intervals (now dial.) ; stitch- 
work, embroideiy, tapestry. 

1873 W. L. Bullbr Buds New Zeal. 98 Pogonornis cincia. 
(*Stitch-bird ) 1633 Heywood Philocoth. 48 We have more- 
over. .’'Stitch-broth brew’d with rose-water and Sugar, Bui n’d 
Sacke, Burn’d Wine, Muld-Wine. 1834 Tait'sMag. I.631/1 
The *stitch-dropped stocking. 1693 Dryden Juvenal x. 309 
A ’’stitch-fal’n Cheek, that hangs below the Jaw. 1898 J. T. 
Fowler in Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 114 A small mem- 
brane with ’•’stitch-holes at the foot 1897 A llbutt's Syst. 
Med. IV. 1 (z *Stitch-like pains in the rigli t side of the chest. 
17x0 in Jrnl.Bt it. Archseal. Assoc. (1868) XXIV. 331 k Stitch- 
men. [The name given to the association of tailors, mercers, 
drapers, cappers, hatters, glovers, and skinneis of Ludlow.] 
1844 Mechanics' Mag. XL. 42 (Shoemaking) The English 
workman, who, as astitchman, is fai superior to the French. 
1894 Daily News 22 Sept. 6/7 The defendant was. .a stitch- 
man, of Northampton. 1873 Knight Diet, Mech ., ’’Stitch- 
wheel. 16*0 Siielton 2 fid Ft. Quix. xi. 63 Rorinante. .per- 
ceiuing the libertie he had, stayed euery ’’stitch-while [acada 
paso] to feede vpon the greene grasse. 1896 Wanvicksh. 
Gloss, s.v., It teks me every stitchwhile to keep them chil- 
dren’s clothes tidy. 1848 Lvn ton Harold ix. i, The notable 
1 *stitchwoik 1 of Matilda the Duchess. 1883 Hawthorne 
Old Home, Civic Bang. II. 247 They [rc. tapestry figures] 
..vanish dieatily into the old stitch- work of their substance 
when you tiy to make them out. 

t Stitch, sbfi Obs. Forms : 1 stycce, sticce, 

( Northumb . atyege, pi. stycas, atyegoe), 2-3 
stuc(c)he (u), 3 stioche, atec(c)h.e, 4 Kent. 
steehche. [Com. Teut. (wanting in Gothic) : 
OE, stycce str. neut. = OS. stukki, MDu. stucke , 
Stic (mod.Du. sink), OHG. stucchi (MHG. stiicke, 
mod.G. stuck), ON. slykki (Sw. stycke, Da. 
stykke ) OTent. *stukkjo-m , cogn. w. *sttikko-z 
Stock j5.] A fragment, piece. 

In ©Northumbrian applied to 1 the widow's mite \ 
c8as Vesp. Psalter cxlvii. 17 Frusta panis, stycce hlafes. 
c 900 Bxda's Hist. ill. vi. (1890) 166 Se cyning. .bebead, )>aet 
mon (jone disc tobraece to styccuin [v.rr. sticcum, sticum]. 
c 930 Lindisf. Gasp. John xix. 23 [Hia] worhton feuoer daelo, 
ejhuoelcum anum cempan dael vet styes [ Rushiv. stycce], 
a X200 Moral Ode 189 in 0 . E. Horn. I 171 We geueS unefte 
for his luue a stuche of ure brede. c 1205 Lay. 1 6703 Samuel 
..al to-swadde ]>ene king in Jeiusalemus cheppmg, & Jw. 
stucchen [CX275 sticches] tarueden wide }eond ]>a straten. 
a 1125 Leg. Kath. 1992 Smit se smertliche heito, J>rvt alle 
Jieos fowr hweoles tohwiSeren to stucchen. 1340 Ayenb. nx 

£ et is to xigge J>et me ssel lecordi zueteliche and smalliche 
e little stechcnes alle |>e guodnesses of oure lhorde. 

Stitch (stitj), f< 5.3 Now dial. Forms : a. 5-6 
steche, 8 atech, ateaoh, 8-9 stetch, steatoh. / 3 . 

7 stich(e, styteh, 6-9 stitch. [Prob. orig. iden- 
tical or cogn. w. Stitch sbl Cf. WFlem. sleek, 
Fris. steke in sense 1.] 

■f 1 . ? The act of cutting or dividing the earth with 
the share in ploughing ; the (greater or lesser) depth 
to which the share is driven in making a furrow. 
Phr. to take stitch , to drive the share into the soil.” 

x6oo Holland Livy XLll. ii. 11x7 The clots of earth, that 
were turned with the plow as it took stitch and made furrow, 
xfiox — Pliny xvii. iv. I. 503 In Syria, the husbandmen goe 
lightly over with their plough, and take no deep stitch in 
making, their furrowes. 1620 Markham Farew. Husb. ii. 
14 Taking a good stitch (as they call it in Husbandry). 
Ibid. ix. 65 You shall plowvp the ground againe with some- 
what a better and deeper styteh then you did before. 1633 
Blithe Eng. Improver Impr. xox Plow it, .of such a stitch 
or depth as the Land will beai. 

2 . A ridge or balk of land; esp. a strip of 
ploughed land between two water-furrows; also, 
a narrow ridge in which potatoes, etc. are grown._ 
a. 1493 Will of Hilbrond, Cambridge (Somerset Ho.) ij. 
stechys of my whete. 1576 Hibaldstow Fine Roll in N. W . 
Line . Gloss. (1889) s - v - Steche, Robert Ponton for his son 
carrying ij hors tyed together up the steche ij 11 . 1764 Mu- 
seum Rust, III. 321 Fourth ploughing, a clean earth; draw 
it on to the steach. X780 Lett. 4 Pap . Bath Soc. 1. 15 A 
whole field was sown, and set, in alternate stetches. 1794 
A. Young Agnc. Suffolk 24 In some districts, six, eight, and 
ten feet steatches, a little arched, are used. 183a J. Cairo 
Eng, Agric. 153 (Suffolk) It is ploughed into ‘stetches ’ 
about 8 feet 2 inches in width. 1910 Essex Rev. Apr. 59 
The field was ploughed, .in stetches i6| feet wide. . 

P. 1610 Folkingham Feudigr. n. i. 48 Small Ridges or 
Stjtches are accomodated to cold and stifle ground... These 
Stitches are common in Norfolke and Suffolke. c i<5xx Chap- 
man Iliad xvm. 495 Men at plow.. that draue earth here 
and there, And turnd vp stitches orderly. 1664 Spelman 
Gloss., Seiio, . .A stiche ox lande. 1763 Museum Rust. 1. 21 
A method of mowing wheat that grows on high ridges, as 
[well as] that which grows, on stitches and flat lands. . 1764 
Ibid. IJ.4 For coleseed, I lay it in broad lands, the stitches 
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being pietty high in the middle _ 1813 A. Young Agiic. 
Essex 1 . 199 On the strong land in ihe maritime district, 
eights, as they call them, stitches of eight fuuows aie 
general. 1854 Miss Baker ,\ orthampt. Gloss., htitches, 
balks, or poitions of grass land in arable fields. 1893 in 
Cozens-Hardy Broad Nor/. 3 Rig, stitch aie both used to 
describe the space between two double furrows, 
b. allrib. 

1733 W. Ellis Chiltern # Vale Farm. 324 Broad Land 
and stitch Ploughings. 1750 — Mod. Hitsb VI. i.4s(E.l) S.) 
Wheat lying in the stitch-shape lies too high and dry. lin'd. 
48 It lay in the stitch-posture. 

Stitch, (stitj), sbA Now dial. In pi. stiches. 
[Of uncertain origin ; identity with Stitch sb.l 01 
sb.% is possible.] A shock of com consisting of a 
number of sheaves set up together in the field. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mar. 462 When the come was 
newly reaped and cut downe, seeing the shocks and sheaves, 
cocks and stiches lannged even and orderly,.. he rejoiced. 
1838 Holloway Prov. Diet., Stitch, ten sheaves of corn set 
up together in the field ; a shock of corn. 1891 Hardy Tess 
xiv, Every one placing her sheaf on end against those of 
the lest, till a shock, or ‘stitch ’as it was heie called, often 
or a dozen was foi med. 

f Stitch, sbfi 06 s. Short for Stitchback. 

174a Loud. Sf Country Brew. 1. (ed. 4) 23 For brewing 
sti ong brown Ale called Stitch. 

Stitch (stitj), ».i Forms : 3 8tic(c)h.en, (3 rd 
sing, stihfl, pa. t. sing, sti^te, pi. stihten, pa. 
pple. istihd), 6 sty(t)che, sti(t)che, stech(e, Sc. 
stik(e, 7-8 stich., 6- stitch.. Also Steuk ».3 [f. 
Stitch sbJ ; cf. (M)LG., MDu. stickcn (mod.Du. 
siikken ), OHG. sticchen (rnod.G. slicien').'] 

I. To prick, stab. 

+ 1- irans. To stab, pierce j transf. to afflict with 
a ‘ stitch ’ or sharp sudden pain. Also fig. Also 
thorough-stitch. Obs. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 272 Heo Jiuruh stihten Isboset adun into 
schere. . . pe ueond buruh stihS J-et seller hwon delit of 
lecherie J?uile 5 |.e heorte. 01230 Hall Meid, 9 Nat lah 11a 
mon bute ham self hwat ham .sticheS ofte. c 1250 Hymn to 
Virgin i. 53 in Triu. Coll. Horn. App. 257 pe ne sti3te, ne 
J>e ne priste, in side, in lende, ne elles where. 1525 tr. 
Brnnswyke's Handy work Snrg. xl. I ij b, The mouth is 
somtyme hewen that the cheeke bangeth of,, .and somtyme 
it is stytehed with a dagger, or with a spere. 1598 Sylvester 
Du Bartas 11. i. in. Furies 604 And in the end stitcht full 
of stings he dies, c 1620 Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) 91, 
I mustbyandby, Stitcht full of stings With paine lye downe 
and dye. 

*t*D. To make (a wound) by stabbing. Obs. 
xS*7 Andrew Brnnswyke's Distyll. I Voters F j b,The same 
water heleth very well all fresslie woundes where they be 
hewen or stytehed. 

2 . ? To make (the * eye ’ or hole in a mill-stone) 
by piercing with a pick. 

ct goo Trade Circular, Millstone Tools, Mill Picks for 
stitching eyes, peak stones, &c. 

II. To fasten or adorn with stitches. 

3 . traits. To fasten together or join (pieces of 
textile material, leather, etc.) by stitches ; to make 
or mend (a garment, etc.) by thus joining its parts. 
Also with together ; for stitch up see 9 a. 

a X225 Ancr. R. 424 Hole hesmel heo heie istilid [MS. C. 
Ilare cop beo heege i-sticched]. *325 tr. Brunswyke's 
Handywork Snrg. xiii. C iij b, Whan y° clouds be well 
drye, than sowe them or styche them togeder. *530 Palsgr. 
736/2 , 1 stytche, as a taylour doth a garment. 1587 Mascall 
Cattle, Horses (1596) 119 The Carter ought to haue skill 
how to mend his harnaise, to stitch and sow it when any 
pai t or parcell thereof decayeth. *709 W. King Art of Love 
vi. 784 Full many a feather With twine of thread he stitch’d 
together. 1709 _T. Baker Mrs. Centlivre's Busy Body Prol., 
Couit Ladies will.. stitch a Gown, to pass the time away. 
*791 Cowfer Iliad xit. 359 The forger of that shield . . with 
thickest hides throughout Had lined it, stitch’d with cii cling 
wires ( of gold. *819 Byron Juan u. lxi, Two blankets 
stitch’d together, answering ill Instead of sail. 1830 
Mechanics' Mag. LI 1 . 193 The thread is passed through the 
eye of the needle, and the fabric to be stitched placed be- 
tween the wheels, to which rotary motion is communicated. 
1883 J. B. Leno Boot <5- Shoemnhing 144 When stitching 
strong work, run a piece of rag to which soap or beeswax 
has been applied, round the welt. 

fig. 160a Marston Ant. 4 Mel. in. E 4b, Honest musk- 
cod, twill not be so stitched together. 1629 Wotton Lett. 
(1907) II. 318 Some think the Parliament doth yet hang 
upon a thread, and may be stitched again together, 
b. Shoemaking. (See quot. 1 895.) 

1895 Hasluck Boot Making 57 Shoemakers call all work 
sewn that is treated with a round awl ; while stitching is 
only technically applied where the square awl is used. 

4 . Surgery. To unite the edges of (a wound) by 
drawing stitches through the ilesh. See also 9 b. 

1380 Hester tr. Fioravanti's Disc. Ckintrg. 12 The pleg- 
gits of Tow which is layd vpon woundes when they ai e first 
stitched. *s 83 Higins Junius' Noniencl. 262/1 Mbit l a,, .a 
kind of instrument wherewith a wound is stitched and drawne 
together. 1676 Wiseman Chimrg Treat, v. viii. 372 It 
may be reasonable to lay open the Wound, and stitch the 
Gut with the Glovers Stitch, 

6. Bookbinding. To fasten together (a number of 
sheets or sections) by passing the thread or wire 
through all the sheets at once. Occas. with up, 
together. Distinguished fiom sew: see Seww.I i e. 

*3 66 Star Chamber Decree in Arber Transcr, Stationers' 
Reg. (1875) 1, 322 No person shall . .put to sale, hind, stitch, 
or sowe, anie such Bookes or Copies, a 1670 Hacket Life 
Alp. Williams 1, (1693) 139 The Collection of all the pre- 
cedent Passages were gatheied by that Lord himself, and 
stitched up into one Book. 17x2 Addison Sped. No. 329 
r 2 All Pamphlets, or Works that are only stitched. 1827 
Vo L. IX. 


Scott Snrg. Dan. Pief., As soon as I became possessed of 
my first volume, neatly stitched up and boarded. *9x2 
Lady F. Balpour Life J. MacGregor 270 His sermons were 
studied . . by his own hands. 

6. To fasten or attach (something) by sewing. 
Const, to ; also in, into, on, upon. Also with adv., 
as on, in. 

1330 Palsgr. 736/1, I stytche, I fastyn one thyng to an- 
other with stytenes of nedyll and thiede, je ajftche. Ibid, 
736/2 Stytche on thys claspe hettei, affichcz ceste agraffe 
viieulx. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav, 1. 36 Within 
doors they cover their head with a Cap of 1 ed cloth, . . to the 
middle whereof they stitch a # round of Pearles. 1833 [S. 
Smith] Lett. J. Downing xxii. (1835) 131, I sot down be. 
hind him, and stitched on the button in three minits. 1837 
Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art i. 32 Those stupid tailors’ ’prentices 
who aiealsvays stitching the sleeves in wrong way upwards, 
1883 S. Ciiappel Sewing Machine 20 It makes a very neat 
trimming which may afterwards be stitched on to any article 
as desired. 

Jig. 1389 Pappe 10. Hatchet (1844) 33 Stitch charitie to 
thy faith, or rip faith fi om thy works. 1391 Lyly Endimion 

I. 1, My thoughts Eumenides are stitched to the starres. 
16x0 Holland Camden’s Brit. (1637) 54° Unto his glorious 
exploits they stitched also ridiculous miracles, a 1637 B. 
Jonson Horace's Ait Poet, xg Ye have oft-times, that may 
o’«r-shine the rest, A Scarlet Piece, or two, stitch’d in. x8t8 
Scott Br. Lamm, xii, I'se warrant he'll stitch our auld 
lands of Ravenswood to her petticoat tail, a xgox F. W. H. 
Myers Human Personality (1J03) 1. 11 Stitching the thread- 
bare metaphysical arguments into a more stable fabric. 

b. To enclose in or into a cover or receptacle 
secured by stitching. Also with away. Cf. 9 c. 

■ 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xxxii, She stitched away the 
major part of her trinkets, bills, nnd bank-notes about her 
person. 1883 'Mrs. Alexander 'At Bay ix, I had nigh a 
thousand pounds’ worth stitched in my belt. 

7 . To ornament with stitches ; to embroider. 

a 1329 Skelton E. Rumviyng 69 She..gyrdeth in her 
gytes Stytehed and pranked with pletes. 1533 in Archie - 
ologia IX. 248 Three cootys of grene clothe styched with 
giene silke. 1370 Levins Manip. 130/26 To stitche, acre 
pingere. 1641 Invent. Goods C'iess Arundel in Burlington 
Mag. (igi2) Jan. 235/2 Seauen Peeces of Indian Twiit 
hangings stitcht. with Orenge Colo 9 silke. 17x0 Sibdald 
Fife 4 Kinross 1. viii. 34 Wearing White Shirts, stitcht 
with Red Silk, upon their Armour. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 

II. v. viii, Tricolor stitched by their own needle. 1903 R. 
Bagot Passport i. 2 Its button-holes stitched with red. 

8. absol. and intr. To make stitches ; to work 
with a needle and thread. To stitch away, to go 
on sewing energetically. 

S De Foe Ess. Projects 282 To teach them [Women] to 
and Sow, or make Bawbles. 1712 Motteux 2nd PI. 
Quix. xliii. (1749) IV. 62 Go on, go on, friend, said Don 
Quixote, thread, tack, stitch on, neap proverb on proverb, 
out with ’em, man, spew them out. 1843 Hood Song of Skirt 
i. Stitch 1 stitch ! stitch ! 1833 Motley in 0 . W. Holmes 
Life (1878) 72 There is nothing ior it but to pcnelopize, pull to 
pieces and stitch away again. 1833 Mrs. Gaskell Ruth i, 
More than a dozen girls sat in the room.. stitching away 
as if for very life. 1863 Fi.or. Love's Conjf. I. viii. 

128 She took her work and . .stitched in silence. 

9 . Stitch up. f rans. (See also 5.) 
a. To make or put together by sewing ; some- 
times with implication of hasty or inferior work. 
Also fg. 

X590 Nashe Pasquil's Apol. 03 b, By the end I haue 
giuen the Welch-man to his All, he may stitch vp his Enerie 
when it pleaseth him. 1663 Butler Hud. 1, ii. 724 Did no 
Committee sit, where he [the Devil] Might cut out journy- I 
work for thee .To stitch up sale and sequestration? 1701 | 
Steele Funeral v. i, She has out of Impatience to sec her 
self in her Weeds, order'd her Mantua-Woman to stich up 
any thing immediately. 

b. To close (an orifice, a wound), to mend (a 
rent), by sewing the edges together. Also fig. 

1380 Hester tr. Fioravanti's Disc. Chimrg. 33 b, Then 
hee was caryed to a Chyrurgian, and bee stitched him vp. . 
01586 Sidney Arcadia 11. y. § 6 (19x2) 182 It is in your 
hand as well to stitch up his life againc, as it was before to 1 
rent it. 1643 Baker Chron., Stephen 68 Seeking to stitch I 
up the breaches which the violence of warre had made. 
1657 Penit. Conf. xi. 307 Be sure of the Confessor, his mouth I 
is stitched up. 0x677 Barrow Serin, Wks. 17x6 I. 183 No 
thread can stitch up a good name torn by calumnious defa- 
mation. 1679 J. Yongk Cvrrus Triumph. 79, I dressed 1 
him with hot 01, Terebinth, which restiaining the flux, 
gave me opportunity to stitch up the wound. X713 Motteux 1 
Quix. tv. 111. (1749) II. 2_9, I am sure he would rather have 
stitch’d up his lips, or hit off his tongue, than have spoken 
a word, that should make him incur your displeasure. 

O. To enclose in a cover or receptacle and secure 
it by sewing. Also fig. 

1389 R. Harvey PI. Perc. Ded., Peace stichd vp in a 
Gaberdine without pleat or wrinckle. 1833 Kane Grinnell 1 
Exp. xxix. (1836) 234, I had thisjouinalofminestitehedup 
in its tarred canvas-bag. 

d. To lighten or confine (a fabric) by sewing j 
the parts closer together. | 

1704 Swift T. Tub xi. (ed. 3) 207 He hired a Taylor to 1 
stitch up the Collar so close, that it was ready to cboak him. 
e. ? To strengthen with extra stitches. ! 

1794 Rigging 4 Seamanship I. 92 The seams of courses 1 
and topsails are stuck or stitched up, in the middle of the 
seams, along the whole length, with double seaming-twine. 

Stitch, (stitj), w . 2 dial. [Goes with Stitch i 
j£.“] irons. To tarn up (the ground) in ridges in 
order to cover or protect the roots of potatoes, etc. ; 
to earth up. (See also quot. 1866.) 

1803 Trans. Soc. Arts XXIII. 31 In June, they were run 
through with the potatoe harrow, and made quite fiat before 
they could he stitched up again. 1828-32 Webster, Stitch 
To form land into ridge-,, (N, England.) x866 Brogdrn 


P ravine. II "ords Lines. 196 Stitch-up , to plough very deeply. 
1899 Cnmbld. Gloss., Stitch , to form the ridge on which 
potatoes or turnips are giown. 

Stitch (stitj), v.'-i dial. Also stich (e, stych(e. 
[f. Stitch^.' 1 ] trnns. To set up in ‘stitches’ or 
shocks. Also with up. 

1674 Flavel Husb. Spiritualized xv. 129 After these follow 
the hindeis, who stiten it up. Ibid. 138 Down go the laden 
ears flat to the ground j Which those that follow having 
stitcht and bound, It's carted home unto the Bain. 1794 
Wedge Agric. IVarw. 23 For pease and beans styched, fiom 
25. 6 d. to 5s. per acie. 1879 Miss Jackson Shtopsh. Word • 
bk. s.v. Stiche, Seiche up them beans i' rucks. 1886 W. 
Somerset Word- bit. s.v., To stiichy is to set up the sheaves, 
when bound, in rows of stitches. 

+ Stitchback. Obs. [f. Stitch w.i + Back sb. 
Cf. Steelback.] A kind of strong ale. 

1671 Chamberlayne Pres. St. Eng. 1. it. (ed. 5) 56 There 
are sold in London.. many sorts of .Ales very different, as 
Cock, Stepony, Stich- Back, [etc.], a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. 
Crew, Stitch-back, very strong Ale. 1719 D’Urfey Fills 
VI. 224 Here's stitch-Back that will please your Wives. 

stitched (stitjt), ppl. a. [f. Stitch v . 1 + -ed 1.] 
In senses of the verb : esp. a. Embroideied, worked 
with ornamental stitches. 

1383 Rates Custom Ho. E vj b, Stiched cloth to woork on 
the elle, xx. d. 1308 Marston Sco. Villanie 111. xi. 229 A 
sticht Taflfata cloake, 1624 J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise 
Cl. Linen Wks. (1630) n. 168/1 Ruffes. .the plaine, the 
stich’d, the lac’d, and shagge. 1713 in H alii well Acc.Cotlect. 
Bills etc. (1832) 37 Paid for a box and cord to send y" stiched 
gowne and coate 00 ox 02. 1886 W. J. Tucker E. Europe 
428 Table-cloths were adorned with stitched scrolls. 

b. Of a book 01 pamphlet: Fastened with 
stitches ; in early use = Sewed ppl. a. ; in. present 
use, fastened together by a thread or wire which 
passes through all the sections at once. 

1638 Wood Life (O.H.S.) I. 264 To Godwin for stitched 
bookes, 4 r. a 1697 Aubrey Lives (1898) 1 . 131 He wiote a 
stich’t tieatise of mines. 1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. 1. 
Pref. 66 'Tis not much to be question’d but of all Modern 
Pamphlets, ..the English sticht Sermons to be the most 
Edifying, Useful and Instructive. 17x6 Popf, etc. Further 
Acc. E. Curll r 1 The autlioi of a three-penny stitched book. 

t Stitchel 1 . Obs. Also 7 stichel, 9 dial. 
stichal(l, stetchel, -il. [Etymology unknown ; 
perh. the same word as next.] A term of reproach 
applied to (a) a grown-up person, {b) a child. 

1639 Lady Alimony v. iii. 14 b, Barren Stichel! that shall 
not serve thy turn. 18.. MS. Gloss. Lines, in I/alliwell 
s.v. Stichall, This term, which in some places has Bub pre- 
fixed to it, appears to be a woi d of 1 epi oach, used to children 
principally by their parents. ., e. g. ' Get out of the way, you 
bub-stichal ’ ; and, ‘what a young siicliall he must be to 
bring suc.h a message I ’ 1866 Brogden Provinc. Words 
Lines. 196 Stetchel, stitchel, a tioublesome child. 

sti-t chela. local. ? Obs. [Of obscure etymo- 
logy. Cf. Stickle a. 4 and 1 ‘ris. stikelicli Jiier, 
stikelhierrich adj.] A kind of hairy wool. Also 
stitchel hair. Also Stitohy (jadf.), in comb, stitchy- 
haired adj. 

*775 Essays Agric. 342 Stitchel hair (in France Jarre) is a 
kind of shot l opaque white-like hair that grows up among 
the fleeces of some kinds of sheep. 1828-32 Webster, 
Stitchel , a kind of hail y wool. [Local.) 1839 Compl, Grazier 
iv. iii. (1S46) 215 The pelt, or coat [of the sheep], should 
always be attentively examined, in order to ascertain whether 
it is not stitchy-haii ed. 

t Sti tchen. Obs. In 3 stucchen (ii). [dim. 
of Stitch sbP : see -en 1 .] A small pait or piece; 
spec, a division or section of a discourse. 

a 122s Ancr. R. 14, I }>isse distinction beo 5 fif cheapitres 
alse vif stucchenes efter Jjc vif wittes. Ibid. 428 Je ancren 
owen Jns lutle laste stucchen reden to our wummen eueriche 
wike enes. a 1223 Leg. Kath. 2006 (MS. R.) Stucchenes 
[//. ; the other MSS. have stucchen //.]. 

Stitcher (strtjai). [f. Stitch vO + -ee 1 .] 

1 . One who stitches or sews. In literary use as 
a general term ; in technical use, a person employed 
in some opeiation specifically called ‘stitching’ 
(e. g. in shoemaking, bookbinding), f Formerly 
also a contemptuous term for a tailor. 

1389 Nashe Anal. Absurd. B 4 b, Somestitcher, Weauer, 
spendthrift, or Fidler. <21613 Overbury A Wife etc. (1638) 
238 Shee that sets the fust quest of enquiry amongst her 
gossips for new fashions shall not refuse a stitcher for her 
second husband. 1803 JMad. London 443 Printers, en- 
gi avers, stitchers, binders, type-founders. 1838 Adel. A. 
Procter Leg. <$■ Lyrics 212 Where the weary stitcher Toils 
for daily bread. 1878 Simpson Sett. Shaks, 1 . 142 The stitcher 
or binder, .confounded the previous confusion by misplacing 
several of the scenes. x886 Athenseum 7 Aug. 180/3 The 
Sicilian stitchers.. who supplied models to the Venetians., 
for needlework. 

b. In combination with to adv. In quot. fig. 
a 1637 B. Jonson Under-woods, Epigr. to Counsellors The 
names .. Of Hirelings, Wranglers, Stitchers-to of strife. 

2 . A tool or machine used for stitching. 

1862 Times 12 June 6/2 The blank sole-cutting machine 
will cut out 60 soles in a minute, and the stitcher will stitch 
them on.. at the rate of about 30 seconds for each shoe, 
xgox Munsey's Mag. XXV. 439/2 Carrying the magic power 
of steam to stitchers and folders. 

Stitchery (sti’tjeri). [f. Stitch vJ or Stitches: 
see-EKY 2. (App. coined by Shaks.)] Needlework. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. 1. iii. 75 Come, lay aside your stitchery. 
X780 C. Burney in Early Diary F. Burney (1889) II. 289, 
I have 1 eally been so hard fag'd with stitchery in new tigging 
papa's old shifets (as Mrs. Market calls em). 1897 L. F. 
Day Windows (1909) 145 As well might the needlewoman go 
to a glazier to design her stitchery. 
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Stitching 1 (sti-tjiij), vbl. sb. [f. Stitch vA + 
-inuLJ The action ot the verb, in different senses, 
f JL Tiie feeling of a shaip sudden pain. Obs. 


noyncte the place of the stitcliinge. 

2 . The action of fastening or uniting by stitches. 
Also, ornamentation with stitches. 

1521-2 /tec. St. Mary at Hill 314 Item, paid for new 
bandyng and stichyng of iij su[r]plyses x d._ 1678 Orders, 
Rules i<f Ordin. Stationers' Co. 23 The Imprinting, Binding, 
Stitching, Publishing or Dispersing of any such Book. 1719 
De Foe Crusoe 1. (Globe) 23a With a great deal of Pains, 
and awkwaid tedious stitching . . I at length made . . a 
Shoulder of Mutton Sail. 1857 RusKiNiW.iT<:<>«,.^*/ii. 161 
If the sempstresses tried to break each other's needles, that 
each might get all the stitching to herself. 

3. concr. a. Stitches collectively; i. e. the por- 
tions or loops of thread, eta fastened in the mate- 
rial as the result of sewing. Also, a series of 
stitches. 

*56* J. Hevwood Prop. if Epigr. (1867) 179 The barres of 
mens breeches haue such strong stitching. 1507 A. hi. tr. 
Guillemean's Fr. Chirttrg. 15/1 Betwixt the which stitching, 
we lay as yet other. 1875 R. F. Martin tr. Havrez' Wind, 
ing Mach. 60 This would be quite certain to wear out the 
stitching of the flat ropes. 1885 Daily News 7 May 5/2 
Peai 1 -grey Derby gloves. . with three black stitenings. 1915 
Blackiu, Mag. May 683/1 The stitching had given way. 

b« The thread, silk, or other material of which 
stitches are made. Alsoj*/. 

t6t H J> Taylor (Water P.) Nipping Abuses B 3 b, For 
bumbast, stitching, binding, or for buckram. 1826 Haber- 
dasher's Guide 16 Stitchings, a strong white thread, 

6. A bundle of sheets of paper stitched together. 
1670 Wood Life (O.H.S.) II. 471 Sent to Sir William 
Dugpale, three stitchings or bun del 3 s containing corrections 
on his baronagium; the i stitching containes 5 .papers, the 
ad, 7 papers ; the 3d., xx papers. 

4 . at trib., as stile Amg-awl, needle, silk, thread', 
+ sfcitohing quill Surgery , a tubular needle. 

Acc. Ld. High Treas. Seat. X. 71 Item for stilling 
silk and buttoms to the samyn colt xvj s. 1585 Hicins 
Junius’ Norn end. 251/3 Acus Babylonia, . .a fine stitching 
needle. 1589 Acc. Bk. IK Wray in Antiquary XXXII. 78 
A q white stechinge silke, vhj d. 1674 tr. G. Fabritius 
(.Hi alarms) Cista Milit. 22 A stitching Quill [L. cannula 
/ enestratal which is used in stitching Wounds. 1681 Grew 
Musttumi. § iv. L 62 Thick as a Taylors Stitching-Thread. 
1699 E. Ward Lond. S£y iv. ix with here and there a 
Remnant of Basting-Thread and Stitching-Silk hanging 
upon his Coat. 1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds 1. 154 Which 
is a better method in general, than to use the stitching quill. 
l ®9 $. HaslUCK Boot Making 57 The stitching-awl . . is a 
Similar tool to the sewing-awl, with the exception of beingflat. 

Stitching (sti-tjlq), ppi. a. [f. Stitch vA + 
-HTO 2 .] f Of a pain, esp. in the ribs : Sharp and 
spasmodic, lancinating. 

Rokeby in Surtees Sac. Mzscell. (1861) 63. 1 fell so ill 
With violent stitching paines in my breast and back, t 7 no 
Mrs. Wheeler Westmld. Dial. (182 r) ria My deaam gat a 
bad stitchm pain in her side this summer wie forkin hay. 

Sti'tclmxeal, adv. Obs. TOE. stycce-, sticce-, 
sticnmlum (see Bosw. -Toiler), 1. stycce : see Stitch 
sb .2 and -meal.] In separated pieces ; in * stitches ’ 
of land. (In quot. 160a with by prefixed ; there is 
prob. a reference to Stitch jA 3 .) 
ciooo/Flfric Hom. 1. 508 p3esmuntescnoll..bsticmailum 
mid wuda oferwexen, and eft sticmaelum mid grenum felda 
oferbraeded. r6oa Carew Cornwall 1. 66 Their grounds lav 
all m common, or onely deuided by stitch-meale. r 

stitchwort (sti-tjvwit). [f. Stitch sbA + 
Wokt (see quot. 165/).] A name for Stellaria 
tfoiosua. Also a book-came for the genus. 

cxa6 S Voc. Plants in Wr.-Wfilcker 557/30 Ualeriane, 
25 ? 7 “* ? * 3 fyMiton. Bartlurl. (Anecd. Oxou.) 27 Lingua 
avis, l stichewort 1. pigle. a 1500 MS.Bodl. If. 33 Pyq a 

D v°K n P /P 1 ° r Stech - e W V' J ? 16 Gi - lxilf (1339) 

D vb, De lingua ansens. Goos byii, or stychewort 1507 
Gerarde Herbal 1. ***«. 42 Stltchwoort. 1657 Colli 
Adam in Eden cslvi, It a called in English Stitch- wort, for 
c Stitches and pains in the sides. 1726 

O'*' Htb ern., Holosteum vemnm , . .'fhe 

wl* | eh ,"' 0lt r 1 *77® Berkenhout Nat. Hist. II. 44 

Stitohy : see Stitchel 2. 

Stith. (slip), sb. Forms : 4 stip(e, (ateyfcli) 

4-7 styth, 5 sfcethe, stede, 15-7 stythe, 6-7 
Blithe, 4- stith. [See Stithy.] 

L ~ Stithy sb. i. Obs. exc. north. 

A ff f th , re "koUe entrees wet As any doctryne. .Sholde 
hyi he . d * >? Finchale Priory Charters etc, 
£. C , CX SJ** 11 f, teth “> U foyrhamers [etc.). 1494 

A re %'J C0( ' = 2 5 oItem i for tussen of the 
1 S v e ? e - vujd J ‘S 8 *? Greene Carde ofFanae 
r 4 b - yalericus.. determined to strike on the Stith 

irtoVi 1 I r0n hot - *5“ Whitney Choice of Emblems 
tga For there with strung „ k. th stl £ 


------ -Troy vm. xxi, 

1866 W * Henderson 


f 2 . = Stithy sb. a. Obs. rare ~ l . 

, 1633 P. Fletcher Purple hi. v. xliii, The first [hone] an 

Hammer call'd, whose out-grown sides Lie on the drumme; 
but, with his swelling end Fixt in the hollow Stitlie. 
Stith (stai]j), a. Obs. exc. Sc, Forms : 1-3 sti®, 

I 4 stip, styp, (3 stitth), 4-5 styth, 5 stythe, 5-7 
stithe, (5 steyth), 3- sfcibh; Sc. 8-9 styth, 9 
stythe. [OE. st/b = OFris. stith, ON. slinn-r 
(MSw. stind-er) OTeut. *stenJ>o- (a type *stenfy'o- 
appears in MLG. slide , WFlem. stijde, slide) 

1 . Of material things : Not bending or giving 
easily, unyielding, stout, strong. ? Obs. exc. Sc. 

Beowulf 1533 (Gr ) Hit [a sword] on eoiSan 1*3, stifl and 
stylecj. cjooo Sax. Leechd. I. 28S Beos wyrt liafaS lange 
leaf & stibe, *375 Sc. Leg. Saints xii. ( Mat hi. is ) 278 [He] 
went furtht & hyme-self can hynge with a cord bath styth 
& strange. 1375 Barbour Bruce x. 364 A cruk thai maid . . 
Of iin, that wes styth and square. <21400-50 Wars Alex. 
5461 And all strands of pe streine stode full of stith 
leedis. c 1400 Destr Troy 1997 Was no stightlyng 
with stere, ne no stithe ropes, He no sayle, fiat might 
serue for vnsound wedur. Ibid. 13282. <21420 Aunters of 
Arthur sgr Stifie stapeies of stele frey strike done sti^te. 
c 1450 St. Cnthbert (Suitees) 5005 He was taken, And in to 
stithe fettirs schakyn. 1513 Douglas AEneisx. vi. 17 Bend 
vp 3our ayris styth, and lays jour schippys. [187* P. H. 
Waddell Psalms in Scottis xxxi. 4 Redd me frae the girns 
they hae happit for me; foryerlane are my stoop sae styth.] 

fb. Of a place of defence or confinement: 
Strong, stout ; formidable, powerful. Obs. 
c i«oo Ags. Ps. lx. 2 pu me gelaeddest mid lufan hyhte, 
ware me stranga tor, stitS wiJS feondum. c 1320 Sir Trislr. 
897 Tounes bai jold him skete And dtes stipe of stan. 
I 34 °^o Alhauuder 91 They.. turned tit to a towne pat 
Attanus hyght, A slip stede, & a strong, c 1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints xl. ( Ninian ) 946 [He was] put in pressone stith of 
stane. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vii. 3202 pis Kynge,.made 
hym for to duel In til Edynburgh pe stythe castel. 

2 . Inflexible, rigid, stiff. 

+ a. {OE. only.) Of the neck: = Stiff a. 
ej97 jEltred Gregory's Past C. xxxiii. 228, & him 8one 
StiSan swioran [L. rigida colla] fbitrajde. 

b. Sc. Rigid (in death). ? Obs. 

17&S R. Forbes Ajax' Sp., Jml.fr. Land, to Portsmouth 
30 An* the horses tak a brattle now, they may.. ding me 
yavil, an' as styth as gin I had been elf-shot. 1768 Ross 
Helenore 8 Up by the lambie’s lying yonder styth. 1808 
Jamieson s.v. Stith 3 Sheet styth, shot dead, Abetd. 
e. Sc. Of a rope : Taut. ? Obs. 

1825 Jamieson, Stith, Styth.. 3. Stiff, in consequence of 
being stretched ; applied to a rope, Upp. Clyde's, 
f S. Hard, severe, stem, harsh, austere, cruel 
towards persons or things. Obs. 
c ' ?97 -®lf red Gregorys Past. C. xvii. 126 Sie <W eac 
reBnes [in a ruler], uses Seah to stifi. a xooo Caedmon's Gen. 
“848 (Gr.) Stioum wordum, spraec him stefne to. a naa 
tJ. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1086, Ac he wtes swa stiS hat 
he tie lohte heora eallra ui8. CH75 Lamb. Horn. 95 He 
demaS stione dom pam forsunegede on his efter to-come. 

+ 4 . Inflexible of purpose, immovable, steadfast ; 
also, obstinately firm, stubborn. To stand stith, 
to stand film, Obs. 

ciooo Ags. Ps, cxlvii. 6 For andwlitan celes, paeraeni ne 
standan, stioe mode* cx 205 Lay. 10083 l>es wes 
raeh pes was strong pes wes sti 5 aen ponke. c 1250 Gen. * 
Ax. 1591 Esau wifuede us to deie Quan he.. Toe of kin Se 
canaan bi-gat, For-'Si he maked him stiS & strong. <1x300 
Cursor M. 61 (Cott.) He pat stittbest wenis at stand [c 1375 
(Fairf.) stipest to stande], Wane hym his fall is nexsthis 
hand. j«8 R. Brunne Chron. (Z725) 194 My Proper Safa- 
dyii lsnche of tenement, his sonnes strong & stith, per wille 
wille not be went. 1375 Barbour Bruce vm. 384 A lord . 
so veitl bowrdand, And in battale so stith to stand, 
o. Intense in degree or quality ; not mild or 
weak ; severe, violent, strong. 

fa. of a conflict, contest, etc. Obs. 
c xooo Battle of Maldon 301 par was stifl gemot. <1x300 
Cursor M. 3461 patr strut it was vn-stem stith. 1375 Bar- 
hour Bruce ix. 343 Thar wes oft bikkytring stith & stout. 
CX400 Destr. Troy 9679 The store was full stith. 
b. of the weather, a storm, etc. ? Obs. 
exxoo O. E. Chron. (MS. D.) an. 1048, Her was se stipa 
'inter. Ibid. an. 1052, He . . fengswa stiS weder pat he uneaSe 
a ivai^ com. c 1250 Gen. <$• Ex. 32 66 Bhunder, and Ifeuene, 
and reiu aor-mong, God sente on Sat hird, stia and strong, 
c X400 Sc. Trojan War 1. 413 And wedderis styth [waldj 
g e r [ al 1 ra y n and hade, c 1420 Sir A madace (Camd.) 
Myiu, Stithe stormes me ore-drofe. i8ox W. Beattie Prints 
°fFime Parings (xi 71) 24 Perforce of endrift styth He is 
oblig'd to seek a lyth Amo’ the byres. 

+ 0. of a stream. Obs. 

.l 137 i?-,v ARBO J ir x - 8 4 Ane vattir. .That ran doun by 
the hulls syde, And wes rycht styth, bath deip & wvde. 
*513 Douglas AEnas v. 64 Quhair that Ionium cleptt is 
the see. And als forgane the stith stremis of Malee. 

t d. of things affecting the taste or smell. Obs. 


RfvVr U ^ P 5 St 0 c i''A? laC5 Hy ne be-holde. xfi 7 4 
jl C 'J Vords 45 Stithe Cheese, 1. e. strong Cheese. 

T ©• of the voice, a noise, Obs. 

Ags ' Ps ' X f t - *7 Pf} blifle me, mine stefne, stiSe 
53 k Jre ’, n X3 °l Cursor bf. 22527 All bestes. ,cri sal wit 
stiper steuen pan nu mai do ten or elleuen, All for dred 
<1x400-50 Wars Alex. 1251 Sa stithe a steuyn.,As it was 
semand to si 3 t as all \>e soyle try mbhd. y WaS 

f 8 . Stout, stalwart, valiant, mighty. Obs. 

Chiefly in alliterative phrases in ME. poetry, 
a 1300-1400 Cursored. x8i8x (G6tt.) Sua stith (Cott stiifl 
1 sture,_and king of bliss, Dede and atsua liuand [boul is 
Jrtstr -^ A turnament pm ^Wipknistes stipe 
on stede. c 13,5 Metr. Horn. U862) 10 [John the jSgq 


said a stither gom than I, Efter me sal com in hy. c 1330 
Amis. <y A mil. 1303 On stedes that weie stithe and strong, 
Thai liden togider with sehaftes long, c 1400 Rowland 4 
Otuel 485 pis was a stythe stroke of a knyghte, & no thynge 
of a clulde ! c 1440 Paltcul. on f/usb. iv. 912 A staloun asse 
ybolked, brawny, sadde And large ylirned, stionge & steyth. 
c 1450 Holland Howlat 697 In flesche tyme, quhen the 
ftsche war away flemyt, Quna was stewait bot the Stork, 
stallwai t and styth. ci 470 Gol. .5 Gaw. 678 Right styth, 
stuffit in steill, that stotit na stynt, But busl.it to battaille. 

absol. c 1400 Destr. Troy 21 But olde stoi tes of stithe pat 
astate helde, May be solas to sum pat it segh neuer. 
t Stith, adv. Obs . Forms: 1-2 stitta, 4 atith(e, 
styth, [OE. slide, {. stiS Stith «.] Strongly, 
stoutly, firmly ; violently; haishly, severely. 

a xooo Caedmon's Gen. xlii. 30 (Gr.) And hu stiSe se land- 
hlaford sprsec wi 5 big. <11x22 Cl. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) 
an. 1006, _ For pan J e hi hoefdon mice sciie on West 
Sexum stiSe ge marcod mid bryne. <1x310 in Wright 
Lytic P, 99 ISote er a3eyn the [God] stith ystod, Er ant 
late, loude ant stille. 1325 Metro Horn. (1862) 4 Hou thai 
mai.. stithe stand igain the fend, c 1340 Hampole Pr. Con sc. 
3173 He says . . pat ay pe stylher pat ilk man here Gyves his 
ljkyng .. Til veniel syns, . . pe langer sal lie pyned be In 
purgatory, c 1380 Sir Pemmb. 631 Hure strokes fulle so 
styp & sare pay schulde so dop pe ponder. 

D. Comb. In Layamon prefixed to adjs. of ppl. 
form, forming combs, equivalent to parasynthetic 
derivatives of Stith a . : stitb-bewalled, strongly 
walled; stith-imained, having a strong force; 
stith-imoded (cf. OE. stiSmdd ), stout-hearted. 

CX205 Lay. 25820 And forfl he gon steppen sti 3 imainede 
eotl. Ibid. 26022 ArSur gon step voi 5 stiS imoded kempe. 
Ibid. 30697 EorS-hus heo hureden stiS biwaled on eorSen. 
t Stith, v. Sc. Obs. [f. Stith <2. (OE. had 
lestlSian inlr., to become strong).] irans. To set 
firmly, to cause to remain immovable. 

C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xliv, (Lucy) 242 pe haly gast had sa 
stithit litre, pat nane of pai mycht of pat place a fute hire 
stere. Ibid. 270 It is of criste pe benyfice, pat stilhis me on 
pis wyse. 

Stith, obs. form of Stythe. 

+ Stithe. Obs. rarer- 1 . A. Sty in the eye. 

J797 M. Underwood Treat. Disorders Childhood II. 43 
1 he Stithe, or Stye. The stithe is a small inflamed tumour 
on the edge of the ej'e-lids. 

Stithe : see Stith, Stythe. 

Stithil, stitlile, variants of Stightle v. Obs. 
tStithly, adv. Obs. [f. Stith a. + -ly 2 .] 
Strongly, stoutly, valiantly, severely, etc. (see the 
senses of Stith a.). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2291 A wygur was mad wit his red, And 
command slidtli til his men Als god pai suld it knau and 
ken. 1 bid. 18933 Langage pat pat suld haf of ful kqaulage 
lo stand at stith for )e fai. <r 1325 Mctr. Horn. (* 8C2) 83 
Sa stith elic igain him ras The fend, that him feld in place. 
ct 37 S Sc. Leg. Saints xxxiii. (George) 940 Sa stvthly Inuch 
can pat ficht. Ibid. xxxv. (Thaddaeus) 55 pane til a ebawmir 
sttthly made, . , quare-in al byre tresoui e wes. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 1240 He. .stert vp stithly, straght out a sweide. And 
flange at the fretke. 1513 Douglas AEneis v. vii. no Syne 
stithhe m the sandis wpstandis he. 

Stithy (sti’Si), sb. Forms : a, 3—4 stepi, 4 
stefchie, 4-5 stipi, 4 stithi, 4-7 stithie, 5-6 
stethy , sty thy(e, 6 sty thie, (5 styhthy, 6 stethye, 
stithy e, 7 stythe), 7- stithy ; / 3 . chiefly Sc. and 
north. 4-6 stedy, 5 stedye, 6 steddye, -ie, stedee, 
steudie, 9 steddy, steady ; 6 styd(d)y, styddie, 
stidhy, 6, 9 stiddie, 7- stiddy ; 7. only Sc. and 
north. 5-6, 8-9 study, 6, 8-9 studdie, 6-9 studdy, 
(0 stude, studie, 9 stoddy). [a, ON. steSi wk. 
masc. (accus. steSjd) :-prehistoric *slabjan-, i. 

1 eut. root *sta- to Stand. 

Noimally the ON. steSi should become *sfebe in ME. 
This is represented by Suth sb., most of the forms of which, 
however, show irregular vowel -change. The disyllabic forms 
here may he compared with those of Smithy from ON 
smiSja. wk, fern.] 

1 . An anvil, 

c.kV 1 ? 9 ? Exfh. Acc. 5/8 Et viijd. in uno stithi et 
stithistok portando.. usque ad placeam galee. <*1300 
Cursor M. 23237 Als it war dintes on n stepi pat smythes 
smittcs in a smepey. <r 1340 Nominate (Skeat) 507 7 enailes 
etu tunic et fow, tonges stethie and bely. C1375 Sc. Leg. 
uZ!^ S u XXKvm ‘ ( A dnau) 454, 457 pe empeioure .. gert 
a 8 r ®t slept, sone pai sanctis.,to pe stedy 
broent wes pane. .& gert par theis brokine be sa sinal [etc ]. 
e 1223 luv. in Raine Alps. York (Rolls) III. 306 Pro j in- 
r U Jl e 11 at? na A V0Cata ste ^y» c 'e ferro. *483 Caxton Golden 
B g. 288/4 He commanded to brynge forth an anuelt or a 
stythye. 1572 Bossewell Armorie 11. 123 b, The Annild . . 
is an aunctent addycton of armory, and is called in ye 
v!: i-n-k* t0 - ngU T e a Jtethye. 1656 Trapp Comm. Mark 
Laptdist brings not his softer stones to the 
Body Divinity 1. 108 Mans heart.. 
r»ri c ' StIt , hy q ls stll L t l le herder (or beating. 1753 Chambers' 
r.-v, ^PP-» Stithy, or Stutliy, x8xa Scott Rokeby 

° n the ; stithy glows the steel. 1867 Carlylc 
ai- ft 43 C *° ^ lem ember our return.., with 
the clink of Ahcks stitby alone audible. 1870 Good Words 

ivDF. 9C0/9 Ifl rroi v * +■ «i 


Ingle side Minings 15 j 


iJut hear the sang, the ringin' stithy sings, 

5* Scott Kent ho. xviii, ‘ Let me sleep on that hai d 
,‘l Va . rne ^ ! i ““wt else perfect the device I have 
whneif i:v th3 t , l86 9 Dowell Pam. Eptst. Friend 76 Let 
whoso likes be beat, poor fool, On life’s hard stithy to a 

^edy: see a. 0x42$ Wyntoun Cron. 1. v. 227 
nn a Vt-lA 63 tirst pat musik fand, Wip hameris clynkand 
on a stedye [zi.rr. stythy, study], x 5 t 3 Douglas AEntts 
Vii. xi. 67 Fm,.citeis, J-hnr wapynnis to renew. .Sett vp 
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STITHY. 

forgysand steyle sty cl i is fine. 1565 Jewel Repl. Hard- 
ins' vui. 387 Job saithe, Stetit cor eius sicut incus : His 
harte stoode as a steadie.. 1583 Melbancke Philotimus 
T ij, The more you strike iron vpon the stidhy, the haider 
& tougher y a iron is. 1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., 
Stiddy, (often pr. stithy), an anvil. 1894 P. H. Hunh r 
fames Inwick x. 131 It was a waly hammer he swung, an’ 
..whan he brocht it doun, he gart the stiddy dill an' the 
sparks floe. 190a Baring-Gould Nebo ii. 9 Each ‘jack’ 
has in it socket holes. Into one. of these., the ‘steady’ is 
inserted, a slip of steel, upon which the worker places the 
white-hot end of his rod, and hammers it into shape. 

y. c 1423 Study : see j 3 . a 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxiii. 
52 As blaksmyth bruikit was his pallatt, ffor battering at 
the study. 1583 Pec. Elgin (New Spalding Club 1903) I. 
172 Ane battering studdy. 1688 Holme Armoury hi. 37a '2 
A Pewterers .. Bossing Studdy, or Stiddy. 1785 Burns 
Scotch Drink xi, [He] Brings hard oivrehip . . The strong 
forehammer, Till block an’ studdie ring an’ reel. 1841 
H \ktshorne Salop. Ant. Gloss., Study, a small anvil used 
in manufactuiing nails. 1864 J. Brown Jeans the Door- 
keeper 18 You hear the ring of the blacksmith's study, you 
see the smoke of lus_ forge. 1900 C. Murray Hameviith 
17 But see him., in his smiddy, An’ mark the thuds that 
shape the shoon, An' dmt the very studdy. 

D. transf. 

c 1620 A. Hume But. Tongue 1, iv, Thehammeies aie the 
nether lip, the top of the tongue, and the midlc tongue. 
The stidclies theoverlip, the outwaid teeth, the inward teeth, 
and the roofe of the mouth. 

j- 2. Anat. The anvil bone of the ear = Incus i. 
(Cf. Anvil 3 b.) Ohs. rare. 

X578 Bvnistlr Hist. Man 1. 11 This is the second Ossicle, 
called by the name of a stedy or anueld. *615 Crooks 
Body of Man 59a Those two [bones of the eat] which are 
knowne by the names of the Anuill or the Stithy, and the 
Mallet or Hammei. 

3 . A forge, smithy. 

а, 1602 Sh \ks. Ham. in. ii. 89 (1C04 Qo.) My imaginations 
are as foule As Vtilcans stithy. 1850 Jami s Old Oak Chest 
I 149 O11 this green, detached from ail other houses, stood 
the stithy. 1876 Morris Sigurd in. 178 When the day of the 
smith is ended and the stithy’s lire dies out. 

p. a 1661 Fur Li r Worthies, Line. (1662) 169 James Yorke 
a Blacksmith of Lincoln e.. is a Servant as well of Apollo as 
Vulcan, turning his Stiddy into a Study, having lately set 
forth a Book of Heraldiy. _ 1825 Drocki-.tt N. C. Class., 
Stiddy , Stithy,.. used sometimes.. for the smith's shop. 
f 4 . A disease incident to horses and oxen. Ohs. 
1600 SuRl'LET Country Farm 1. .\xiii. 132 The stithie [orig. 
F. i'encueur ] hapning to the oxe, being otlierwise called a 
mallet or hammei, is knowen when the beast hath his haire 
standing vprlght, [etc.]. 1611 Coi or., Hncnritr, the Stithie ; 

(a disease of horses, and catted). Ibid., Martcau, a hammer 
also, the Stithie (a beasts disease). 1706 in Phillips; 
and in some later Diets. 

б. attrib. and Comb. : (sense 1) as stithy -man, 
-work ; stithy-stock, the stock or base of an anvil. 

1597 Bp. Hall Sat. it. i, 27 The subtile ^Stithy-man. 1295 
*Stlthistok [see 1]. 1585 Higins Junius' Nomencl. 305/ 2 
Acmoihcta, . the anuile or slitlie stocke. 1888 Sheffield 
Gloss., Stiddy -stock, a stand for an anvil. 1839 Cari.yi is 
Chart inn viii. 158 He had learned metallurgy, *stithy-woik 
in general. 

Hence + Stithy v. , irans,, to forge, lit. and Jiff, 
c 1420 Wyclik Josh. Pi ok, Wite he me not in to lepreuynge 
of oold men nene thingis to stithie [Vulg. stint vie non m 
reprehensionem veterum nova cudere]. x6p6 Siiaks. Tr. $ 
Cr. tv. v. 235 But by the forge tliatstylhied Mais his helme, 
lie kill thee euery where. 

Stitic, Statical, obs. ff. Stvi'tio, Styptical. 
Stitle Ibagge, obs. form of Stickleback. 

+ Sti'tlillg. Obs. rare. Also 5 stytlyng. 
Contipt form of Stickling, a stickleback. 

CX425 Foe. in Wr.-Wulcker 641/28 Hie scorpio, stytlyng. 
1823 Dame Wiggins of Lee in Ruskm's JFks. (19031 II. 
521 To comply with their wish To spend all their play-time 
In teaming to fish For stillings. 

Stittle-back, -bag, obs. ff. Stickleback. 
f Stitty stitty, a. nonce-word. A derisive epithet 
applied to a stammei er. 

1600 Look about- Von [ix.]G 2 b, Come to tlie Buttery bar, 
stitty stitty stammerer,, .we'll drinke trylill Ifaith. 

t Stive, sb}- Obs. rarer- 1 . In 4 etyue. [Var. 
of Stew sb}-, a. OF. estitve. 

The rhyme styucs : lyues (sb. pi.) shows that the word is 
not merely a different spelling of sites, stewe.] 

= Stew 4. 

c 1386 Chaucer Friar 's T. 34 1 They ban of us no Iuris- 
diccioun, Ne neuer shullen, teime of alle hir lyues.' ‘ Peter 1 
so been the wommen of the styues’ Quod the Somnour, 
•y-pnt out of my cure 1 ’ , 

f Stive, sb.% Obs. rare~ l . [Of obscure origiu ; 
perh. some error.] ? The eyeball or the pupil. 

. *64* Best Farm. Bks. (Surh.es) 70 Wheai by groweth (as 
it weaie) a scumme over the stive of the eye. 

t Stive, sb:- 1 Obs. [? f. Stive v? (sense 3 b).] 
(See quot.) 

x688 Holme Armoury 11. 232/1 A Stive, or Stove, is a 
thing made of straw, almost after the manner of a Bee Hive, 
to put the Cock in, to keep him warm. 

Stive (staiv), sbf [a. I)u. f stnive (given by 
Kilian as obs.), related to stuiven to rise as dust. 
Cf. mod.Dn. stuifmeel floating dust of flour. 

The word seems to have belonged orig. to Pembrokeshire, 
where there was a Flemish colony, and to E. Anglia, where 
words from Du. are frequent.] 

Dust ; esp. the floating dust of flour during the 
operation of grinding. 

*793 Gentl. Mag. Dec. 1084 Stive, dust. Pembrokeshire. — 
Dust is theie only used to signify sawdust. <1x825 For by 
Foe. E. Anglia, Stive, dust. We use the word in no other 
sei.se. 1853 Glynn Power IFater 138 The dust, or ' stive,’ as 


millers call it. 1907 Times 15 Feb. 3/1 The filtering medium, 
whatever it was, speedily got choked by the stive or dust. 

b. Comb. 

X907 Times 15 Feb. 3/1 The air passing out through the 
cone was by no means free from impuiities, and a second 
apartment or stiveroom was requiied as a settling chamber. 

1 Stive, sh.5 Obs. [a. OF. cstive, latinized 
stlva.] A kind of bagpipe. Cf. Stivouu. 

c 1290 St. Ihomas 80 in S. Eng. Leg. 379 Tabours and 
fi, ele and symphanye, stiues and hnrpttigue. 

+ Stive, sbfi Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. stiva (in th’e 
original passage).] A plough-tail. 

1693 [N. Tat r] tr. Cowley's Hist. Plantsw. 177 The same 
Right-hand guides now the humble Stive, And Oxen Yoaks, 
that did fierce Nations drive. 

t Stive, v. x Obs. rare. [ME. stiven, OE. stifian , 
f. stif Stiff a.] a. intr. To become stiff (OE. 
only), b. trans. To make stiff. 

<•1000 jEli ric Gram. xxvi. (Z ) 154 Rigeo ic stifle. 13.. 
Will. Patents 3033 }>e iiote sunne hade so hard fie hides 
stiued, ])at [etc.]. 

Stive (staiv), v.'l Now chiefly Sc. [a. OF. 
estiver, otherwise adopted as Stkkve vA] trans. 
To compress and stow (cargo) in a ship’s hold. 
Also transf. to pack tightly; to crowd (with 
things or people). Also with tip. 

a 1320 Sir Tristr. u6g In botes fiai gun him slhte And 
droii? him to fie land. 1615 G. Sindys Trav. 1. 15 You 
would.. admire if j on saw them stiue it in their ship-. : en- 
forcing a sacke a-> big as a wooll-packe into a roome at the 
fust too nariow for your arme. a 1639 W01 ion Parallel 
Essex <$• Buckhnt. (1641) 7 His chamber being commonly 
stived with friends or Suilois of one kinde or other. 1659 
T. PniLirori Fill. Cant, z Four Syllables .. all confusedly 
shuflled and stiv’d into this one word Gavelkind. 1781 in 
Hone's Every-day Bk. II. 836 Coin [shall] be bt ought fairly 
to market, not stived tip in granaries. 1844 ‘Jon. Slick ' 
High Life N. Fork II. 13 The cabin was so stived up with 
onion barrels, that I hadn't no room to fix up in. x888 
Douwn y Arabia Deser ta I. 203 The locust meat is stived 
in leathern sacks. 

Stive (staiv), z». ; i [app. a variant of Stew v., 
a. OF. estuver, Cf. SrivE sb} In mod. use often 
with mixture of the sense of Stive v.%, to pack 
tightly, and sometimes associated with Stifle zi.] 

1 1 . trans. To boil slowly; = Stew v. Ohs. rare. 

7 c 1390 Forme of Cury (1780) 37 Do the flessh therewith 
in a Possjnet and styue [printed styne] iL. [X743 I.ye in 
Junius' Etymol, Stive 01 stew meat, camera lento igne 
tOfttere, Su. stufwa ii stem, Laconicum, q.v. Hino to stive 
one, . I liquem . vst/ifcr l suffiocar e. ] 

2 . To shut up in a close hot place ; to stifle, 
suffocate. 

<11722 Lislu Ilusb. (1757) 444 [The sparrow] chooses 
then, when the weather glows warm, . . to build sub dio, and 
not to stive herself up in nests under the caves of a house. 
[1743: see sense 1 ] 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VII. 
131, 1 have one half of the house tomyself;,. while, .the two 
musty nieces are stived up in the other half. 1837 T. Hook 
Jack Brag xvii. You did not suppose I was going to be 
stived up in this place. 1840. Geo. Eliot in Cross Life 
(1885) I. 77 O how luxuriously joyous to have the wind of 
heaven blow on one after being stived in a human atmo- 
sphere. 1865 J. Pavn Martial beneath him III. 181 What 
your husband needs is an immediate change of air and 
scene. He has been stived up here in town too long. 

3 . intr. To ‘ stew suffocate. 

1806 J. Beresfqrd Miseries Hum. Life v, I. 83 The holes 
of happiness in which you have been stiving for the last two 
or three months. 1876 Geo. Eliot .Dan. Dcr. liv, One can 
get rid of a few hours every day in that way, instead of 
stiiing in a damnable hotel. 

b. Of a fighting-edek (cf. Stove v. and Stive 
sb. 3). 

1704 Loud. Gaz. No. 4063/4 The said Pens are now. .built 
over the Pit, and very convenient to the Sparring and Stiving 
Rooms, much to the Advantage of the Feeders, and Cocks 
feeding, sparring and stiving. 

Hence Stived ppl. a. (chiefly in comb, stived-up], 
deprived of fresh air ; Sti ving" vbl. sb, , attr ib. in 
sliving-room (sense 3 b) ; Stiving ppl. a., suffo- 
cating. 

1598 Brandon Ociavia ii. B 7, What monstrous greefe, 
what horror, thus constrains My sliuing hart, his lodging 
to forsake. 1704 Stiving room [see 3 b], 18431 L. Hunt 
Men, lFomcnfy Bks. (1876) 74 Sofa-bedsteads, .in 'stived- 
up ’ little rooms. x88o B. W. Richardson in Eraser's Mag. 
Nov. 670 The stived-up children of the metropolis. 1894 
N. Brooks Tales of Maine Coast 59, 1 mounted to the fifth 
story of the rickety, stived building. 

Stive, obs. f. Steeve a. and v.\ Stiff a. 

Stiver (stsi'vai), Forms: 6 stufer, stuver, 
atyfer, stever, 6-S styver, 8 stuyver, 9 stuiver, 
6- stiver, [a. Du. stuiver, (M)LG. stuver, whence 
mod.G. stuber, Da. styver, Sw. styfver. Of obscure 
origin: etymologists connect it with LG. stuf 
stumpy, cut short.] 

1 . A small coin (originally silver) of the Low 
Countries ; in present use applied to the nickel 
piece of 5 cents of the Netherlands (one-twentieth 
of a florin or gulden, or about a penny English). 

1502 in Lett. <y Papers Rich. Ill 4 Hen. FII (Rolls) 
II. ixx The crowne.ris valued at xxxv<> stufers and an 
di, and xij. grotes sterlinge makelh only xxx 41 stufei s. 
1527 E. Lee in Ellis Orig, Lett. Ser. hi. II. 94 Dolile ducats, 
single ducats, .. stufers, and black monaye. 1535 Joyb 
Apol. Tindale 22 The printer came to me agen aud offred 
me ij stuuers and an halfe. 1543 Recordi: Gr.Artes K iij b, 
A single stiuer is id, ob, q. The double stiuer is 3d, <j. 
1547 Bookde Introd , Knowl. xi, (1870) 153 A gelder areus 


STdAtf, 

is worth .xxiii. steuers : .xxiii. steuers is worth .iii. s. 15S5 
Higins Junius' Nomencl. 329/2 Fortie stiuers of Dutch 
Coyne, which maketh a Noble of our monie: or a summe 
much thereabouts. 1697 Dampish Voy. (1729) II. 1. 162 
Some of them keep Tea-nouses, where for a Stiver, a Man 
has near a Pint of Tea. X756 Mrs. Cl alder woo n in Coltness 
Collect. (Maitl. Club) 133 A stiver is rather moi e than our 
penny. 1838 Murray's Handbk. N. Germ. 4 The toiving 
hoise is ridden by a lad.. who receives a few cents at each 
stage ; and is well paid with a stiver. X839 W. Chambers 
7 our Holland etc. 27/1 The [school] fee is one cent, a-day, 
or the fifth part of a stiver, which is less than an English 
farthing. 

2 . Used (like penny) as a type of a coin of small 
value, or of a small amount of money; occas. a 
small quantity of anything, a ‘ bit’. Not a stiver 
= nothing. 

1622 Fletcher Beggars' Bush 1. ii, Set him flee And you 
shall have your money to a Stiver. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. 
xxxi, As for that lady’s fortune, sir, you shall never touch 
a single stiver of it. 1822 Byron Werner 1. i. 409 He has 
not a stiver. 1842 Browning Pied Piper x, With him I 
proved no bai gain-driver. With you, don’t think I’ll bate 
a stiver ! 187a Calverlev Fly Leaves 38, 1 come, . .nor care 
a stiver; For trades are brisk and trades are .slow, But mine 
goes on for ever. 1883 Olive Schreiner Afr. Firm 1. ix, 
That boy Waldo.. has not done a stiver of work all day. 
1909 Blackw. Mag. Nov. 672/7 They didn't care a stiver if 
my head was blown off. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as + stiver style ; f stiver 
cramped a., shoit of money. 

1649 J. Jephson in Lovelace's Lucas t a To Author a 4 b, 
Though ,som thy piayse in rich stiles sing, I may I11 stiver 
stile write Love as well as they. X785 Grose Diet. Vulgar 
T., Stiver cramped, needy, wanting money, 
lienee Strverless a., without a stiver; penniless. 
1839 J. P. Kennedy Rob of Bowl xvii. (i860) 208 You go 
abroad unattended, stiverless. 

Stiver (sti-vai), v. dial. [f. ME. stive Stiff 
a. + -er 5 .] intr. To stand stiff. Chiefly of the 
hair, etc. : to bristle, become rough, stand on end. 
Hence Sti'vered ppl. a., Sti" vexing ppl. a. Also 
Sti'very a., bristly, rough. 

X790 Grose Prov. Gloss, (ed. 2), Stivering Or Stuiver ing 
up against, standing stiff. West. 183a Blackw. Mag.XX.Xl. 
502 His tail he tuck’d into his pantaloons, With a Brutus, 
all stiveiing and hairy, a 1855 A. Crosse Memorials (1857) 
124, 1 saw that her hair was stivered ; the cal was evidently 
ill. 1889 Reports Provtuc., Devon (E. D. D.), The birds 
look bij» in wintci wiLh their feathers all stivered out. 

+ Stxvour. Obs. [a. OF. *cstiveor , agent-n. 
f. estiver to play on the cstive : see Stive sbf\ A 
performer on a kind of bagpipe. 

13.. Guy Warm. (1891) 396 Oignnisters & gode stiuours. 
X3.. K. Alls. 2566 (Laud MS.), Mery is b e .blasL of J>e 
styuour. 11x330 Arth. ^ Merl, 655B |>cr were trumpes & 
fillers & stiuours & tabouiers. 

Stivy (stoi-vi), a. [f. Stive w .3 4- -y.] Stuffy. 
1849 Alb. Smith Pottleton Legacy xxvi. 280 Kind spinsteis 
are always found.. to shut themselves up in stivy rooms on 
hot Sunday summer afternoons. 1899 M. Hewlett in 
Blackw. Mag. Feb. 339/1 The sun of her smile was like a 
clean breath in the stivy den. 

Stiward, obs. form of Steward. 

Stiwe, obs. form of Stew v. 

Stiyng(e, var. forms of Stying. 

IlStoa (stdira). Gr.Anlij, PI. stoaa, stoai. 
[Gr. orod.J A portico, roofed colonnade ; spec, the 
great hall at Athens (adorned with frescoes of 
the battle of Marathon), in which Zeno lectured, 
and from which his disciples were called Stoics ; 
by Milton called 1 the painted Stoa ’ (Iransl. of 
Gi. V uoikIKt) : see Pcecjle). 

1603 Holland tr. Plutarch's. A lor. 279 Call to minde. .the 
. .famous Philosophers, either in Lycaium or the Academic: 
go to the galleiie Stoa [etc ]. 1671 Milton P . R. iv. 253 
His who hied Great Alexander to subdue the world, Lyceum 
there, and painted Stoa next. 1775 R. Chandler Trav. 
Asia Minor xviii. 59 Large quadiangular stoas of poi ticoes. 
1842 W. C. Taylor Anc. Hist. ix. § 3 (ed. 3) 230 At the east 
were erected two splendid stoai, or porticoes. 1898 Edin. 
Rev, Oct. 359 Temples and stoas were still standing. 
Stoach (stFutj), v. dial. Also 8 stoloh, 9 stoocb, 
sto(t)oh. [Of obscure origin : cf. Stodge sb.] trans. 
To trample (wet ground) into holes. Also absol. 
or intr. Comb, stoaoh-way (see qnot. 1853). 

*733 W. Ellis ChiiternfsFale Farm.ioNtither theTurnep, 
nor artificial Grass will answer, by reason of the Cattles stolch- 
ing. 1836 W. D. Cooper Sussex Gloss. 31 Stoach, to make an 
impression on wet land, as oxen do in winter. E. 1853 J bid. 
(ed. 2) 79 Stoacke-way, the Channel at low water, which lies 
between the pier-head and the deep water, running through 
low sand. So used at Rye Harbour. 1910 Kiixing Re- 
wards tff Fairies 282 The ground about was poached and 
stoachea with sliding hoof-marks. 

Hence Stoa chy a., dirty. 

1836 W. D. Cooper Sussex Gloss. 31 A stoachy road. 
Stoage, obs. form of Stowage. 

St oak, v. Nant. ?Obs. (See quo ts. 1*1623, 1644.) 
a 1625 Nomeudator Navalis (Hark MS. 2301), When the 
water cannot come to the well then we say that the Shipp 
Is stoaked. 1644 Manwayring Seamans Did. 102 When 
the limber-holes, have some ballast, or any thing else got 
into them, so that the water cannot pas-e, we say the limbers 
aie Stoaked : also when any thing is gotten in, or about the 
bottom of the Pump, so that it cannot diaw water, we say 
the Pump is Stoaked. (So 1658 in Phillips ; and in later 
Diets.) 

Stoak, Stoal(e, Stoan(e, Stoap(e, Stoare : 
see Stoke, Stole, Stool, Stone, Stout, Stoee. 
Stoat (staut), sb. Forms : 5 s[t]ot, 5-6 stoots, 
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STOAT, 


STOCK. 


5-9 stote, 9 stoofc, 7- stoat. [Of obscure origin : 
there appears to be no ground for assuming con- 
nexion with Stcjt.] The European ermine, Putoritis 
ermineus or At its tela erminea, esp. when in its 


brown summer coat. 

c 1460 Porkington MS. 10 If. 189 pis bjne pe bestes of be 
stynkyng fute. The folmard . . )>e ottur pe stote and pi pol- 
catte 1486 Bk. St. Albans, f iv b, The Squyrell, the W hitrat, 
the S[t]ot, and the Pnlcatte. 1552 Huloet-, Stoote, teast or 
vermyne whyche kylleth rabett es,ferunculus. 1570LEVINS 
Manip. 178/7 A stote, vennine/ furunculus. 1607 Tops ell 
Fonr-f. Beasts 219 It is said. .that if the head of a wolfe be 
hanged vp in a doue-cote, neither cat. Ferret, wensil, 
Stoate, or other noysotne beast dare to enter therein. 1619 
Middleton Tri. Love Aniiq . D r, The names of those 
Beasts, bearing Furr,.. Ermine, Foyne, Sables,. .Minck, 
State, ftliniuer, [etc.], a 173a Lisle Hush. (1757)4*7 When 
they are penned up they are more secure from the stote. 
1768 Pennant Brit. Zoo/. I. 84 The weesel being usually 
mistaken for a small stoat. 18*3 E. Moor Suffolk IF ords, 
Stool, a species of poie-cat orweazle. 187* Tennyson Gareth 
f( Lynette 871 Lion and stoat have isled together, knave. In 
time of flood. 1894 Lydekker Roy. Nat. Hist.il. 64 The 
stoat or, as it is generally called when in winter dress, 
the ermine {Mnstela erminea), is closelyallied to the weasel. 
1897 * OutDA * it lassarenes xxxix, You are as keen after 
gold as a stoat after poultry. 

jig. 4854 Wiseman Fabiola it. vL 173 You came here as a 
famous plot-hunter, a sort of stoat, to pull conspirators out 
of their nests. 

b. Comb., as stoat-hunting-, stoat-weasel, astoat. 
1836 Mrs. Sherwood Henry Milner in. iii, To remember 
it was Sunday, and no day for stoat hunting. 188a J. Hardy 
in Proc. Berta. Nat Chib IX. iii. 427 Stoat-weasels.. still 
hold their ground. 

Stoat (stent), ». Tailoring. [Of obscure origin.] 
traits. To sew with a particular kind of invisible 
stitch, which passes only half-way through the 
cloth. Hence Stoa/ted, Stoa'ting ppL adjs.\ 
S toa’ting vbl. sb. 

1888 1st Rep. Set. Comm. Sweating Syst. 1029 Tailors’ 
Log. Stoated and double jpricked edges 3s oei. 1888 Daily 
Nett's 21 Sept. 4/7 Enduring fierce rebuke from 'the boss ’ 
for a shoulder awkwardly wadded, or a badly ‘stoated’ 
edge, xaoi Hasluck Tailoring 2t There are three kinds oi 
absolutely invisible stitches which axe used to repair tears. . . 
These are stoating, fine-drawing, and rentering. Ibid., The 
tear to be stoated must have firm edges; it is impossible to 
stoat ravelled edges such as most serges have. 

Stoat, dial, form of Stout sb., horse-fly. 
Stoater (stontai). Racing. [Of obscure origin : 
? identical with Stoter.] A heavy stake. 

J860 Sporting Mag. Nov. 306 Owners back their horses for 
such ‘ stoaters, . . that [etc.]. 1861 Ibid. Dec. 448 We did not 
hack her for 'a stoater,’ ot get ‘on ’ for 'a monkey,’ or *a 
century,’ or even wager that one * pony 1 would win us 
another. 1862 B ally's Mag. Aug. 96 When it was known 
before starting the sum Lord Portsmouth stood on his filly, 
there was a perfect furore to back her, as a pony would be 
' a perfect stoater ’ for him. 

Stoave, obs. form of Stove. 

Stob (stpb), sb . 1 Now only Sc. and dial. Also 
7-9 stobb. [Partly a variant (sometimes merely 
graphic), partly a cognate, of Stub sb. 1 , q.v. for 
the etymology. (It seems impossible accurately 
to separate the two words, as they appear always 
to have been to a great extent synonymous ; the 
examples written with o are therefore placed here, 
even when it is not unlikely that they properly 
belong to Stub sb 1 ) Cf. Stab sbff] 
f 1 . A stump, portion remaining after mutilation. 
c 1430 Citron. Vilod. 4326 Bot he flesshe from |ie stobbus of 
his lymus was dene a-way. 

b. fig. (See quot.) 

*8*5 Brockett N. C. Gloss., ^...metaphorically,., an 
gnorant, stupid fellow. 

2 . A stick, a twig broken off, 

1311 Charter in V erse (late copy) With grene ant wiide, 
stob ant stokke. *513 Douglas Mneis xi fi. 18 Bund with 
the syonys or the twyistis sle Of small rammell or stobis of 
atkin tre [L. virgis et viinine queruo], 18*7 Tennant 
Papistry Storm d 170 Sae stanes, slobs, sticks, come peltin' 
aft Dean Annan. 


3 . A slake; a post; also a gibbet, f Rogue stob, 
a whipping-post. 

*53° 'Lest. Papyttgo 169 Boreas blew one blast, 

. .Quhuk..blew hir..Doun to the ground,.. Vpon ane stob 
scho lychtit, on hir breixt; The blude ruschtt out. 153a 
~ Monarche I.. 1538 Quhalis and Monstouris of the seas 
attekit on slobbis, amang the treis. 1530 Abstr. Protocols 
town Clerks Glasgow (1894) I- 18 The twa biggit howssis 
ntxt adjacent thairto upone the samniyn syide gangand tc 
the lyne stobbus. _ 163$ in R. Welford Hist. Newcastle (18B7' 
III. 276 J or making clasps to the rogue stob, is. 2d. a 167c 
SPALDING Troub. Chas. I (Bannatyne Club) I. 44 He wai 
taken andheaded, and his right hand sett upon ane stob 
*795 Statist. Acc. Scot. XV. 321 The different articles madf 
from these woods are sold at tne following prices on the spot 
stobs at 4s, the huudred, four feet long; [etc.]. 184a J. AiTOt 
Dom. Peon. (1837) 268 Almost every boy knowshow toknocl 
up a rablut hutch... A few stobs, boards, and nails, is all thai 
jsretmired xS&HSa Trans. Tyneside Field Club V. 9 t 
(E.D.D.) In former times, a pilgrimage was sometimes madi 
..to Winter’s Stob, or gibbet, for a piece of the wood t< 
rub the tooth with in toothache. 1882 Trans. Glasgow 
Archaeal. Sot \ II. n. 129 Stobs had been inserted in th< 
uank^of the nyer. 1883 C. F. Smith Southemisms in Trans 
Anter.I filial. Soc. 33 Stob, ‘a small post or stake or stumj 
ot a shrub, commonly so used in many, if not all, parts o 
the South.. 1893 T. N , Page In ole Virginia 140 A fey 
hens loitering about., and a runty pig tied to a stob. 
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•(•"b. {To have or hold ) s/06 and stake : to hold 
property (in a place). Obs. 

1489 Extracts Burgh. Rec.Edin. (1869) 1. 57 Hafand nother 
stob nor stake within this towne. 1329 Extracts R ec. Con- 
vent. Burghs Scot. (1870) I. 5*° That tha cum and duell 
within the burgh and hald the stob and stack within the 
same. 1506 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (184B) II. 138 All burgessis 
of gild. .sail dwell,.. hauld stob and stack, fyre and fiett, 
within the burghs quhalrthay are fiie. 

f c. Every stob : the whole of a building. Obs, 
.1716 Wodrow's Corr. (1843) II. 137 His mother.. has the 
mill in farming, where every stob was burnt. 
f 4 . A short thick nail. Obs. 

1406 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1. 295 Item, for lij « stobbis 
to the vyralis of the cartis, vs. iiijd. x53*"3 Durham 
liottseh. Bk. (Surtees) 160 Pro 100 stobbys, pro molendmo 
de Hessylden, 4d. 

5 . A thorn ; a prickle ; a splinter. 

1637 RtrriiERroRD Let. to Meine (1664) 167 Lest a stob 
strike up in your foot, and cause you to halt all your dayes. 
1831 W. Avdlrson Rhymes (1867) 26 (E.D.D.) Pickm stobs 
frae laddies’ feet. 

6 . A thatch-peg. 

1837 Fittchale Priory Charters etc. (Surtees) p. ccccl, The 
wooden pins or stobs used in fastening thatch to the roof of 
a building. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm III. 1097 There 
are still other modes of thatching stacks, such as sticking in 
handfuls of straw.. and keeping them down with stobs of 
willow. 

7 . A saddlers’ awl. Cf. stab-awl , Stab j//. 1 4. 
1872 N. 4- Q. Ser. tv. IX. 476 The ‘ brog,’ a small boring 

instrument, is in Scotland sometimes called ‘ a borin stob,’ 
1881 Times 4 Tan. ti/4 The man.. said Cruickshank, a 
saddler, had deliberately stabbed him with a ‘ stob ’ or awl. 

8 . Coal-mining. (See quot.) 

1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-mining 241 Stobb, along steel 
wedge used in bringing down coal after it has been holed. 

9 . attrib. and Comb. : atob-feather (see quot.) ; 
stob-mill, a windmill pivoted upon a central post ; 
stob-nail, — sense 4; stob-net, a Ashing net 
supported on stakes ; stob-pin, = sense 4 ; atob- 
thatcb, roofing consisting of broom or brushwood 
laid across the Tafters ; also attrib. ; hence stob- 
thatched adj. 

1B25 Brockett N. C. Gloss., * Stab feathers, the short un- 
fledged feathers that remain on a fowl after it has been 
plucked. 1882 Arch sol. Ailiana Ser. n. IX. 20 *Stob-miU 
of the antique mould. 1884 Newcastle Daily Chron. 28 
Aug. 4 An old stob-mill.. looks over the mural defences 
of Newcastle. 1728 Extracts Burgh Rec. Glasgow (1909) 
308 A late method of fixing the iron bands to the trades of 
carts by square headed *stob naills. 1806 Morison Decis. 
XXXIII. 14283 Salmon fishing in thenver Leven, by means 
of *stoh-nets. rS7i Wills 4 Inn. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 362, 
iuj“ *stob pynnes iiij«. c 1748 Ballad in D. Mitchell Hut. 
Montrose (1866) 76 The roofs were made 0’ auld *stob thack, 
The wa's o’ plastered fir. 1888 D. Grant Scotch Stories 29 
The dwellin boose.. [was] a canty stob-thack but-an’-ben. 
179a Statist. Acc. Scot. IL 534 A very few of them have 
been *stob-thatched, or covered with a deep coat of straw. 
1871 W. Alexander Johnny Gibb 197 His cosy ‘stob- 
thacket ' house. 

+ Stob, sb. 2 Obs. [f. Stob v. 1 ] = Stab 

1653 W. Ramesey Astro/. Restored 258 Let the Roman 
emperor have a care of a stob. 

tStob, a. Obs. [f. Stob sb. 1 ] Stumpy. 

<11500 Ane, Scott. Propli. i. say in Bernard, de cura rei 
Jam. (E.E.T.S.l, par sail A batell be, Be-syde a stob crose of 
stane pat standis on A mure. 

Stob (stpb), v. 1 dial. [Prob. f. Stob sb. 1 Cf. 
Stab v.] trans. To stab. Also fig. 

1329 Rastell Pasty me (1811) 132 Swanus/stobyd hym 
[Alphege] to deth at Greenwych. 1607 Reg. Privy Council 
Scot.fi IV. 482 [They] with tnair drawin suordis . .stobbit the 
beddis within the said hous for my bodilie harme. 163a Lith- 
cpw Trav. in. 91 My design e is, to stob him with a knife this 
night. 1643 Baker Chron., Edw. VI, 74 A Commissioner. . 
was suddenly byaPriest stobbed into the body withaknife. 
1678 Sir J. Lauder (Fountainhall) Hist. Notices (Bannatyne 
Club 5848) I. r85 They say Major Johnston undertook to 
stob him, if he had attempted ane escape. 1683 Tryon Way 
to Health 436 No Swearing, nor stobbing Heaven with 
dreadful Execrations. 1700 'in Spalding Club Misccll. (1846) 
III. 186 M°Phersone came in to his house, and spilt his ale, 
and stobbed the bed, seeking the deponent. 

Stob (stpb), ». 2 Sc. and north, dial. Also 6 
Sc. stoib. [f, Stob j#, 1 ] 

1 . trans. (See quot. 1855.) 

1330 Abstr. Protocols Town Clerks Glasgow (1894) 1. 18 
Twa howssis on the eist syide.. as thai are now stobbit. 
i6o5_ Ibid. (1896) II. 116 Ane peice of waist grund. .as the 
samin is alreddie stobbit and martebit. 1833 Whitby Glass., 
Stob, to stick stobs, or small posts or quasi-posts, into the 
ground for the purpose of defining the limits, or the shape 
of any thing, as a Railway, a house, an enclosure. 

2 . To roof with, slob-thatch. • 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) III. 227 Trynchis [he] 
gart mak..And stoibbit thame with ryce quhen that wes 
done. 2900 C. Murray Hamewiih 30 And the thatch ance 
sae neatly stobbit Has lang been scant and bare. 
Stob(b)all, stob-ball: see Stow-balb. 
t sto’bber. Sc. Obs. In 7 stober. [f. Stob 
vj +_ -erI] ? One who roofs with f stob-thatch ’. 

1630 in J. Davidson Inverurie (1878) 321 To Alex. Lassen, 
stober, 20 sh. [1878 ibid. 322 The deals and wands, and the 
work” 8 accouut> lnd ‘ cate repaid including some thatching 

Stobe, obs. var. Stub v. 

Stoberlie, -nesse ; see Stubbobnly, -ness. 
t Sto bhert. Obs. rarer \ An alleged n am e 
for the hare. 

01325 Names 0/ Hare in Rel. Ant. 1. 133, 


stobill, Stoble, Stobul(l, obs. ff. Stubble. 
Stoburne, obs. form of Stubborn. 

+ Sto bwort. Obs. [?f. Stob jA 1 ] Wood- 
sorrel : = Stab -wort, Stubwobt. 

*3g7 Gerarde Herbal Suppl., Stobwoit is O.tys. 1665 
Lovell Herbal (ed. 2) 417 Stob-wort, see Wood sorrel. 

Stocade, variant or Stockade. 

Stocado : see Stoocado, Stockado. 

Stooah., Stoeata : see Stokaghe, Stoocado. 
Stocbred: see Stockbridqe. 

Stooeade, variant of Stockade and see next. 
Stoocado (stpka'do), sb. Obs. exc. arch. Foixns : 
6-7 stockado, stoocado, stoc(c)ata, (7 stook- 
ado), 6 stoccato, 7 stocado, stoc(c)ada, 9 arch. 
stocoata, stoocado, (stocado); 6-7 stackado, 
7 stacado, 9 staccato ; 8 stoccad© ( anglicized , 
rare). [Corruptly a. It. stoccata , f. stocco point of 
swoid, dagger. Cf. the corresponding Sp., Pg. 
estocada (which may be the source of some forms), 
and Fr. esiocade (from Sp.) ; and cf. -ADO 2.) A 
thrust or stab with a pointed weapon. 

1382 Hester Seer. Phiorav. n. xli. 123 [He] tooke hym 
by the coller and gaue him fiue stockadoes in the breast to 
haue slaine hym. 1595 Saviolo Practise 1. 10 Let him [the 
scholar], .thiust hts Rapier vnder his teachers, and giue him 
a thrust or stoccata in the belly. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. 11. 
i. 234. 1603 [see Mandritta]. 1657 Ligon Barbadoes 52, 
I iiave seen some of these P01 tugall _N egres . . play at Rapier 
and Dagger very skilfully, with their Stookados, their Im- 
brocados, and their Passes. 1698 Fryer Acc.'E. India ty P . 
156 Whom when they meet they must give him the Way 
with a Cringe and Civil Salute, for fear of a Stockaiio. 1827 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. 111. iii, We behold two men.. flourish- 
ing and thrusting, stoccado and passado. i860 Whyte 
Melville Holmby House xv, [temp c 1650] Your staccatos 
and passados, and cursed Italian tricks of fence. 
jig. and in jig. context. 1396 Habington Metani. Ajax 
Prol. B 5b, I..entred the lists with him & fighting after 
the old English maner without the stockados, (for to voine 
or strike below the girdle, we counted it base and too 
cowardly) after halfe a score downenghtblowes, we giew to 
be friends. 1656 Earl Monm. tr. Boccalini's Advts. fr. 
Parnass. (1674) A 2 b, My Author, .gives sometimes very 
home and sharp Stockadoes. 1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. 
II. 403 Those injur’d Fathers . . are doubtless the more 
sensible of such Mortal Stoccades, as coming from pretended 
filial Hands. 

Hence + Stocca'do v. trans., to stab with a 
pointed weapon. 

1676 D’Urfey Madam Fickle v. ii, ’Twas well my Lord 
your Valor interpos’d betwixt me and the danger, by Heaven 
I had been stockado’d else. 

Stoccado, -ata, var. ff. Stockado Obs. 

Stooe, var. stows , Stow sb. 2 {Mining). 
Stochastic (stokse-stik), a. Now rare or Obs. 
[ad. Gr. OTOxaarucbs, f. <TToxa£eo0ai to aim at a 
mark, guess, f. aroxos aim, guess.] Pertaining to 
conjecture. 

1662 J. Owen Auivtadv. on Fiat LuxBvd. 4 But yet there 
wanted not some beams of light to guide men in the exercise 
of their Stocastick [sic] fauilty. 17. . J. Whitkfoot in Sir 
T. Browne's Wks. (1712) I. p. xxxvu, Tho’ he IBrowne] 
weie no Prophet,, .yet in that Faculty which comes nearest 
it, he excelled, i. e, the Stochastick, wherein he was seldom 
mistaken, as to future Events. 1720 Swift Right of Preced. 
betw. Physicians 4 Civilians 11, I am Master of the 
Stochastick Art, and by Virtue of that, I divine, that those 
Greek Words.. have crept from the Margin into the Text. 

Hence + Stocha'stical a. in the same sense ; 
f Stocha stically adv. 

a 1688 Cudworth Freewdl (18381 39 We. may and often 
do pioceed to making a judgment in the case one way or 
other, stochastically 01 conjecturally. Ibid. 40 There is need 
and use of this stochastical judging and opining concerning 
truth and falsehood in human fife. 

Stoehiometry, obs. form of Stoicheiometry. 
Stock (stpk), sb. 1 Forms: x stooe, 1-4, 6 
stoo, 2-7 stoke, 3-7 stock©, stok(ke, (5 ?stolke), 
5-6 stokk, 7 -Sir. stouk, 4- stock. PI. 3 stooken, 
4 stoekus, stokez, stokken, stokkus, stoukz, 
4-5 stokkez, 4-6 stockys, stokkes, 4-7 stockis, 
stok(k)is, 5-6 stokkys, 6 stokys, 7 stox. [OE. 
stoc{c masc., corresp. to OFiis. stok tree-trunk, 
stump, OS. stok (Gallee) stick, pole (MLG. stok 
stump), (M)Du. stok, OPIG., ' MHO. sloe stick, 
tree-trunk (mod.G. stock stick), ON. stokk-r tree- 
trunk, block, log (MSw. stokk-er, Sw. stock, Da. 
stok stick) OTeut. *stukko-z. Cf. Du. sink, G. 
stuck (:— OTeut. *stukkjo-m neut., piece) and OFris. 
stok stiff. The connexions outside Teut. are doubt- 
ful : see Kluge, Franck, and Falk & Torp. 

The Teut. word is the source of OF., Pr. estoc trunk, 
stump (mod.F. Hoc, altered to itan vice), It. stocco lapier 
(whence OF. estoc).] 

I. Trunk or stem. 

1 . A tree-trunk deprived of its branches ; the 
lower pait of a tree-trunk left standing, a stump. 
Obs. or arch. 

In this sense (also in b and c) often associated with stone. 
86a Charter in O.E. Texts 438 D.mne fram langan leage 
tooam won stocce. 971 Blickling Horn. 189 He gefeol pit 
pone stocc be Jjsere stamen an straite he is haten Sacra uia, 
xi.. Fragm. VElfric's Gram. (1838) 3 Ligna, drige wude, 
truncus, stoc, stirps. c 1250 Owl fy Night. 25 posted on old 
stok bar byside, e 1325 Sir Orpheo 332 Over stok, and over 
stone, c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. v. met. 1. (1868) 152 Pe stokkes 
araced wip J>e flood [L. vulsi jlnmine irunct]. c 1480 
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Henryson Orpheus 179 For sekehir suth I sail, and nouthir 
stynt nor stand for stok no stone. 1509 Barclay Ship of Fools 
269 b, Hange vp the scapler . . Vpon a tre clene dede, or 
rottjn stocke. 1590 Spenser F, Q. i. ix. 34 All about old 
stockes and stubs of trees, Whereon nor fruit nor leafe was 
euer scene. _ 1613 [Standish] New Direct. Planting 6 Sel- 
domegoodTimbergrowethofoid stockes. X704N. Blundell 
Diary (1805) 22, I ploughed with a Culter..to find Stocks 
1706 De Foe Jure Div. xi. 9 note , If the Parliament of 
England sets the Ciown upon that Stock, (pointing to a 
Stump that stood by) I’ll [etc.]. 1727 Swift Poems Market- 
hill, Thorn 33 The magpye, lighting on the stock, Stood 
chatt’ring. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 1. vii, O’er stock and 
rock their race they take. 1837 Carlyle Ft. Rev. II. iv, 
v ii, Over cliffs, over stock and stone. 1868 Cussans Heraldry 
(1893) 104 The Stump of a Tree is sometimes called a Stock. 
1877 Stevenson Will o' the Mill i, Only he, it seemed, le- 
mained behind, like a stock upon the wayside. 

+ b. A log, block of wood ; occas. wood as a 
material. Obs. 

c 1000 AElfric Saints' Lives xxxi. 856 paer lafton stoccas. 
c 1205 Lay. 626 Mid stockeu & mid stanen stal fiht heo 
makeden. c 1386 Chaucer /Cut’s. T. 2076 Ne how the fyr 
was couched first with stree And thanne with drye stokkes 
clouen a thre. 1422 Yonge tr. Secreta Secret. 239 Suche a 
stomake is like a grete fyre that hath Powere to braunte 
grete shydis and stokkis. c 1450 St. Cuthbcrt (Surtees) 780 
Made of stane and 11031 of stok. c 1485 Digby Myst. 1. 131, 
I am right wele n-paid, if I do not wele, ley my hed vpon a 
slokke. 1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. n. xxvii, Doun on ane 
stock I set me suddanelie. 2620 Holland Camden's Frit. 
(1637) 231 A stocke of wood hollowed [for a coffin]. 1792 G. 
Cartwright Jrnl. Labrador I. Gloss, p. xv, Stock of Tim- 
ber, a piece of timber, intended to be sawed. x8o6 Pike 
Sources M ississ. (1810) 61 My men sawed stocks for the sleds. 

o. As the type of what is lifeless, motionless, or 
void of sensation. Hence, a senseless or stupid 
person. 

1303 R. Qrunke Ilandl. Synne 940 Dowun he smote hys 
mattok, And fyl hym self ded as a stok. c 1330 Arth. ,9 
Merl. 3855 Arthouron hois satstef so stok. c 1407 Lyijcj. 
Reson tj- Sens. 6411 As deffc as stole or ston. e 1440 Alpha- 
bet of Tales 356 Evur sho talkid vnto hym wurdis to pi ovoce 
hym to luste of his bodie, and yit be no wyse myght sho in- 
duce hym perto, . . he was a stokk, sho snyd, & no man. 2369 
Underdowne Hcliodorus iv. 59 Yee vnhappy iieople, liowe 
longe will ye sitte still, dombe like stockes 7 XS94 Spensf.r 
Amorctti xliii, That nether I may speake nor thinke at all, 
But like a stupid stock in silence die 1 1640 Sir E. Bering 
Carmelite (1641) B ij, I am not so credulous to thinke every 
Stock a Stoicke. 1644 Milton F.duc. 3, I doubt not but ye 
shall have more adoe to drive our dullest and laziest youth, 
our stocks and stubbs from the infinite desire of such a happy 
nurture then we have now [etc.]. 1714 Lady M. W. Montagu 
Let. to Mrs. Hewct Nov, (1887) I. 33 , 1 am glad she is not 
such a stock as I took her to be. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe 11. 
(Globe) 344 The Fellow stood mute as a Stock a good while. 
177S Sheridan Rivals in. i, What a phlegmatic sot it is I 
Why, sirrah, you’re an anchorite 1 — a vile, insensible stock. 
1809 Malkin GilBlas ix. vi. (Rtldg.) 320, 1 . .left him in the 
street like a stock, staring at my termagant loquacity. x86x 
Dickens tit. Expect, xxxviii, You stock and stone !..You 
cold, cold heart 1 x888 Barrie When Man's Single i, Joey 
Fargus was the stock’s name. 1896 K. Snowden Web of 
Weaver xviii. 203 ‘ Ye ai e not fain to see me, then 7 ’ I stood 
like a stock, letting her think so. 

d. Applied contemptuously to an idol or a sacred 
image. Chiefly in the phrase slacks and stones 
‘ gods of wood and stone \ 
c xooo VElfric Dent, xxviii. 36 5 e beouiacS fremdum godum, 
stoccum and stanurn. a 1223 St. Marker. 1 Hefiene maw- 
mez of stockes, ant of stanes, weikes iwrahte. c 1374 
Chaucer Traylus in. s8g He swor hir, yis, by stokkes ami 
by stones, Ana by the goddes that in hevene dwelle. 1390 
Gower Conf. II. 178 How myhte a mannes resoun sein 
That such a Stock mai helpe or grieve 7 _ c 1449 Pecock 
Repr. n. ix. 198 Thei worschipiden ymagis of stoonys or 
of stockis.. 1329 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 140/1 Of al our 
Ladies saith one, I loue best our Lady of Walsingam, 
And I saith y B other our Lady of Ippiswitch. In whiclie 
woordes what meneth she butlier..a(feccion to the stocke y l 
standeth in the chapel of Walsingam or Ippiswiche. a 2391 
H. Smith Sinful Mans Search (1592) B 6, That ye be not 
seduced to offer your petitions to strange gods, as Saints, 
stockes 01 stones. x6xi Bible Jer. iii, 9, Wisd. xiv. 21. 1640 
J. Taylor (Water P.) Dif/ering Worships 4 Imploring aid 
. From ragges and reliques, stones, and stocks of wood. 2633 
Milton Sottu. xiii. 4. 1823 Scott Talism. xxviii. Those 
whom we regard as idolaters, and worshippers of stocks and 
stones. 1874 Sayce Compar. 1 'hilol. vin. 332 There was a 
worship of nature instead of stocks and stones. 

+ e. (To lose) stock and block : everything, one's 
whole possessions. Obs. 

167s Brooks Golden Key Wks. 1867 V. 24+ Adam, like the 
prodigal son,, .quickly lo->t stock ana block, as some speak. 
2723 N. Bailey Fain. Collaq, Jims in. (1733) 236 Before I 
came Home, I lost all, Stock and Block. 1773 J. Murray 
Lett, (1901) 194 Jack Claik. .offeied to send Providence 
wagons to move us stock and block to a place of safety. < 2809 
Malkin Gil Dias xii. vi. (Rtldg.) 431, I had taken it fur 
gianted that, .the verb-grinders, .to whom I had given the 
plant of this Genoese bastard would lose stock and block. 

+ f. Stock andstovcl (Law): see quot. 1753. Obs. 

?x5,. Charter in Blount's Law Diet. (1692) s.v. Stoc, 
Praeterea si homines de Stanhal dicti Abbatis in vend fuerint 
in bosco pracdicti W. cum forisfacto ad Stoc & ad Stovd, . 
malefactor pro delicto, qui taliter inventus est, reddet tres 
solidos. 2733 Chambers' Cycl, Suppl., Stoc and Stovel in 
our old writers, a forfeiture wheie anyone is taken carrying 
jstipites and pabulum out of the woods. 

Si. The trunk or stem of a (living) tiee, as dis- 
tinguished from the root and branches, 
t (To sell wood) upon the stock ; standing. 

2340 Ham pole Pr, Consc. 1. 676 What es man in sbap hot 
a tre Turned up bat es doun, . pe stok nest be 1 01 growand 
Es be heved with nek folowand. 2382 Wyclif Job xiv. g 
His stoc at the smel of water shal burioune. c 1430 Pilgr, 


Lyf Manhode in. xxi. (1869) 246 Sumtime the wodieres 
solden here wode up on the stole, c 2449 Pecock Repr. 1. vi. 
28 Tho bowis grewen out of stockis or tronchons, and the 
tionchons or schaftis grewen out of the roote. (22500 in 
Amoldc'sChron. 168 Doodonge medlide with straweaboute 
the stoke toward the roete of a good thiknes. 7 a 2500 
Bollarde in Turner Dorn. Archit. (1831) I. 244 Take 
manyrype walenottes, and water hem a while,.. and ther 
shalbe grawe therof a grett stoke, that we calle masere. 
2326 Pilgr. Petf (W. de W. 1532) 43 Of the whiche tiee, 
fayth, hope, & charite, be compared to the stocke, to the 
barke, St to the sap. 1688 Holme Armoury it. 84/2 The 
Stock [of a tree is] next to the root 2697 Drvden Virg. 
Gtorg. it. 264 Strong Stocks of Vines it will in time produce. 
2705 tr. Bosnian's Guinea 291 The Stock of these Trees, if 
they deserve that name, gi ow to once and a half or twice 
Man's height, 2846 Tennyson Golden Year 62 Like an 
oaken_ stock in winter woods. 2837 Henfrey Elem. Bat. 
§ 37 The Stock or caudex is an undivided woody trunk. 

fig. 1340 Ayenb. 19 pe ober I103 pet comp out of pe stocke 
of predc ruo is onworpnesse. 2447 Bokenam Seyntys, Anna 
110 Of this fioure, .This gracyous Anne was stoke & rote. 
2523 Bradshaw 57 . Wcrburge\. 3163 Thetryed stock of truth 
and the grounde of giace Is pyteousiy decayed. 2332 Tin- 
dale Expos. 2 John (1337) 34 As ther is no synne in Christ 
y 8 stock, so can ther be none in the quyLke membres that 
lyue & grow in him. a 2536 Songs, Carols etc. (E.E.T.S.) 
6 The blessid stoke )>at yt on grew, Ytt was Mary, that bare 
Jhesu. 2647 Cowley Mistress, Tree iii, What a few words 
from thy rich stock did take The Leaves and Beauties all 7 
1822 Cary Dante, Farad, iv. 126 Thence doth doubt Spring, 
like a shoot, around the stock of truth. 2884 tr. Lot ads 
Metaphvsic r. iv. 89 The impossibility .. of attaching the 
manifold of change by a merely outward tie to the unchange- 
able stock of the Thing. 

b. The hardened stalk or stem of a plant. (Jam.) 
Chiefly Sc, 

1629 Orkney Witch Trial in N. B. Advertiser Oct. 1894, 
[He] bald his wyff geve yow thriu or four stokis of katll. 
2783 Burns Death Poor Matlie 38 To slink thro’ slaps, an’ 
reave an' steal, At stacks o’ pease, or stocks 0’ kail. 2923 
J. G. Frazer Golden Bough (ed. 3} Balder II. xi. 193 One 
. .gave him several severe blows with the stock of a plant. 

e. Tot. = Rhizome. 

2832 Macgillivray tr. A. Richards Elem. Bot. ii. 47 The 
Stock or Rhizoina, This name has been given to the sub- 
tenanean and horizontal stems of perennial plants, entirely 
or in part concealed under giound. _ 28S3 Oliver Bot. (1873) 
3 A portion of the stem, which is thickened and more or less 
buried underground,, .is called the stock. 

3 . Figurative uses developed from sense 2. 
a. The source of a line of descent; the pro- 
genitor of a family or race. In Law , the first 
purchaser of an estate of inheritance. 

c 1393 Chaucer Genttlcsse 1 The firste stok, fader of genti- 
l#sse. 02423 Cursor M. 0240 (Tun.) Pus was be ton pe 
toberes slok. c 2440 Jacob's IYc /1 49 In ony of pise thre 
lynes afoie-seyd, go to pe stok, paL is fadyr or modyr. & 
lioumbre noijt hem, but pe first personc, pat comyth of pat 
stok is pe first degi e. 2526 Pilgr. Petf. (W. de W. 2332) 210 
Go to y 8 stocke of 0111 progeny, & consyder it well. 2383 
Mfuiancke Philotimus Diij, If a man should desire an 
herauld to sift out her pettigree,. .her slock would be found 
to be the maine sea, wereof she is nothing but the ouerture 
and ofscombe. 2594 T. B. La Primaitd. Fr. Acad. 11. 23 
Hee that was the stocke of all mankinde. 2620 T. Granger 
Div. Logike 292 The common stocke in a Kindred, or Tribe, 
is the Father, and Mother from whence the whole progeny, 
or issue is deriued. 2667 Milton P. L. xii. 7 Thus thou 
hast seen one World begin and end ; And Man as from a 
second stock proceed. 2763 Blackstonc Comm. I. iii. 210' 
The title to the crown is. .not quite so absolutely hereditary 
as formerly; and the common stock or aucestor, from whom 
the descent must be derived, is also different. Formerly the 
common stock was king Egbert then William the conqueror. 
2872 Freeman Norm. Conq. xviii. (1876) IV. 249 But one of 
Swegen’s many sons might well become the stock of a new 
dynasty. 188S F. W. Maitland in Law Q. Rev. Oct. 485 
To constitute a new stock of descent a veiy real possession 
was necessary. 

+ b. The original from which something is 
derived. Obs. 

a 2616 Beaum. & Fl. Bonduca v. iii, Brave soldier yeeld; 
thou stock of Arms and Honor, ihou filler of the world with 
fame and glory. 2630 Fuller Pisgah in. vii. 391 In some 
resemblance of the seven Planets, amongst which the Sun, 
the stock of light, stands in the midst. 2758 Burke Suit. 
Sr B. 1. v. (2759) 57 The delight which arises from the modi- 
fications of pain confesses the stock from whence it sprung. 

o. A line of descent ; the descendants of a 
common ancestor, a family, kindred. 

138a Wyclif x Sam. xvii. 35 Abner, of what stok descendide 
[Vulg. de qua stirfic descend/ 1 ] this Song man? £2386 
Chaucer ICnt.'s 7 . 693 Of his lynage am I, and his of 
spryng, By veiray ligne, as of the stok roial. 2430-32 Ralls 
of Pur It. IV. 378/1 All the braunches of the Stok Riall. 
2477 Paston Lett. Ill, 190, I..ame better content nowe, 
that he sholde have hjr, than any other,, .consyderyd hyr 
persone, hyr yowthe, and the stok that she is comyn offe. 
2347 Bk. Marchauntes e iiij b, A yong child comen of a 
good stocke and riche kinred. C1586 C'tkss Plmbkoke 
Ps. lxxix* ix, E ternall Lord, whom J acobs stock adore. 2662 
Stillincfl. O) ig, Sacroe m. iv. § 1 They all were originally 
of the same stock. 2671 Milton Samson 1079 Men call me 
Harapha, of stock renown'd, 2693 G. Stefny in Dryden's 
Juvenal viii. (1697) 214 From a mean Stock the Pious Dedi 
came, a 2704 T. Brown On Beauties Wks. 1730 1 . 44 Unite 
two stocks to form the witty she, Dorinda's sense, and 
Flavia’s repartee. 2827 Hallam Const. Hist. xvii. (1876) 
III, 341 The national prejudices ran in favour of their 
.ancient stock of kings. 2840 Thackeray Shably-genteel 
Story i. The Crabbs were of a very old English stock. 2857 
G. A. Lawrence Guy Liv. xviii. 168 That girl. comes of the 
wrong stock to give up anything she has fancied without a 
struggle. 2870 Bryant Iliad 11. I. 67 A wariior of the stock 
of Hercules was leader. 2879 Howells Lady of Aroostook 
iii, An ancestral consumption, his sole heritage from the good 
New England stock of which he came. 1899 A llbutt's Ayst. 


Med. VIII. 296 , 1 usually found the stock on both sides tc 
be a highly ‘ nervous ’ one. 

generalised use. 2873 Dixon Two Queens 1. i. I. 3 Gonzales 
was of Hebrew stock. 2899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 137 
A lady of calm, well-balanced nervous system, well nourished 
and of healthy stock. 29.00 J. Hutchinson in Archives 
Surg. XI. 210 Most local inflammations of the skin which 
are definitely blue, occur to those who are of gouty stock. 

d. A race, ethnical kindred; also, a race or 
family (of animals or ptants) ; a related group, 
* family * (of languages). Also (cf. a, b), an ances- 
tral type from which various laces, species, etc. 
have diverged. 

2549 Coverdale Eras/tt. Par. Rom. iv. 2 Of whom as 
father St beginner of theyr stocke, the whole nacion of 
Jewes are wont specially to ciake & gloiy. . 2620 Holland 
Camden's Brit. (1637) i2iOneof Nemetlius his progenie, that 
is, of the Scj thian stocke. 26x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (16.14) 
152 They haue Priests of the posterJISe of Aaron which 
lesteth in peace,, who marrie not with any other but the men 
or women of theii owne stocke. 2738 Wesley Psalms lxxx. 
x, Thou didst the Heathen Stock expel. 2774 Goldsm. Nal. 
Hist. III. 6r Were there but one of these wild animals, the 
enquiry would soon be ended; and we might readily allow 
it for the parent stock. 2813 Prichard Phys. Hist. Man 
vii. § 6. 392 The interior of Malaya, where they have left 
remnants of their stock in the black savages of the moun- 
tains. 2825 Elpiiinstoni: Aic. Caubul (2812) I. 405 The 
languages of the inhabitants were probably all derived fiom 
the ancient Persian stock. 2822 Malic Bruit's Univ. Geog. 

I. 570 The stock or family of the languages of Eastern Asia, 
or of the Monosyllabic languages, differs entirely from that 
of tlie Indo-Geimanic languages. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. I. ii. 272 A population, sprung from the English stock, 
and animated by English feelings. 1859 Darwin Orig. 
Spec. 1. (1872) 23 In the case of strongly maiked races of 
some other domesticated species, there is presumptive or 
even strong evidence, that all are descended from a single 
wild stock. 1863 Huxley Lect. Wot king Men 140 We know 
that all varieties of pigeons of every kind have arisen by a 
piocess of selective breeding from a common stock, the Rock 
Pigeon. 2868 Gladstone Jnv. MttndiW. (1870) 42 Even this 
is considerably older than the date of any family which we 
can connect with . . the H ellenic stock. 2922 W ; W. Fowler 
llelig. F,xpcr. Romans iv. 6gWhen a stock or tribe ( poptilus ) 
after migration took possession of a district. 

+ G. Pedigree, genealogy; a genealogical tree. Obs. 
c 2530 Cheke Matt. i. 2 (2843) 27 This is y® book of Jesu 
Christes stock. 2532 Latim i r Serin. , Chrhtmas Dap (1584) 
273 Shee boasted not of her stocke to be of the Image of 
noble king Dauid. .2623 Chapman Odyss. xi. 294 When, 
seuerally All told their stockes [Gr. eKacrrn or yovov e(ayo- 
pevev]. 2637 Wood Life (O.H.S.) I. 223 In the not th window 
opposit to the foimer is the stock of Jesse. 

f. Kind, soil. Now dial, (see quot. 1787). 

c 2430 Lydg. & Burgh Octrees 2001 Good breed of whete, 
fflesh that wei savours, Of taiiage and stok, good and holsom 
wyne. 2624 Jackson Cteed 111. toi It would aigue either 
Antichristian blindness not to see, or impudency of no 
meaner stocke, not to acknowledge that [etc.]. 2787 W. H. 
Marshall A’. Norfolk (1793) II. 389 Stock. Specks of a 
crop. Mod. ( Norfolk ) Where did you get that stock 0’ wheat 
from? Oh, I ha’ had that stock for years. 

g. Feudalism. Native (or villein ) of slock, a 
mod. rendering of med.L. nativus de stipile, a serf 
by inheritance. 

2828 tr. Assessiott Roll (Duchy of Cornwall) 21 Edw. Ill 
in Manning & Ryland Rep. Cases K. B, (1830) III. 162 
Robert Ceron, a villein of stock, holds the Lord Duke, in 
vilienage, in Tyngaran, 2 messuage, 3 acres of land English. 
Ibid. 193 John, son of Ralph (Ranulf) of Tremaba, a villein 
of stock [foot-note Nativus de stifite], who at the last 
nssession was admitted to one messuage, .is now granted. . 
To hold in form of stock [foot-note inf 01 t/ui s/ipitis]. 

h. Used for: Inherited constitution, ‘breed’, rare. 
2866 Alger Salit. Nat. Man iv. 243 His toughness of 

stock and copiousness of force enabled him to weather the 
storms of nearly a century. 

4 . A stem in which a graft is inserted. 
e 2400 Pylgr. Soivle iv. ii. (Caxton 2483) 58 When that this 
grade had taken kynde and moysture of this stock on whiche 
hit was ymped. a 1500 in Arnolde's Chron. (2811) 164 Take 
a graf of an apyll tree and graf it in a stoke of elme or alier 
and it shal bere redde aplys. 2577 Googf. Hercsbach's Husb. 

II. 73 b, When you haue thu-s set in your graffe in the stocke. 
2664 Evrlyn Nal. Hort ., Jan. (2679) 8 Gather Cyons for 
Graffs before the buds sprout; and about the latter end, 
Graff them in the Stock, Peats, Cherries and Plums. 2723 
Bradley's Family Diet. s.v. Grafting, The Stock for Slit- 
Grafting should be an Inch at least. 2838 Carpenter Veg. 
Phys. § 312 He chooses a stock, or stem deprived of its own 
buds, and cuts off its top in a sloping direction, so as [etc.]. 
2903 W. H. Hutton Infl. Christianity v. 225 He.. grafted 
apples upon the wild stocks. 

Jig. <1x480 Henryson /Vtwr(S.T.S.) III. 240 Fals titlaris 
now growis vp full rank, nocht ympit in the stok of cheietie. 
2842 Fuller Holy tf Prof St. iv . iii. 230 He was contented 
to be the stock whereon Wolsey should be giaffed. 2734 
Sherlock Discourses I. vi. 197 When once they had grafted 
the Slips of Superstition upon the Stock of Nature. 2796 
Burke Regie, Pea-.e i. 101 'I he wise Legislators., who aimed 
at. .grafting the virtues on the stock of the natural affections, 
f 5. The ‘ trunk ’ of a human body. Obs. 

Quot. 1590 is prob. a conscious transfened use of sense 1. 
2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 253 pe stok of a man 
[L. tnincus hotno\ ioujt wi|> his teep as it were a wood beest. 
2398 — Barth. De P. R. v. 1 . (1495) 168 The stocke of the 
body begynnyth at the necke and stretchyth to the buttockes. 
c 2440 Jacob? s Well 32 panne he bad, pat pe stok of his 
[body] schulde be leyde in a carte, c 2530 Raynalde Birth 
Mankynde 1. (1385) 43 b, In this first figure is set forth the 
tronlce or stocke of a womans body. 2390 Spenser F. Q. i. 
viii. 10 He smote off his left arme. . ; Large streames of bloud 
out of the truncked stock Forth gushed. 

•f 0 . A post, stake. Obs. 

c xooo <Elfric Saints' Lives xxvi. 260 Da saede se preost 
him Ic haebbe of pam stocce pe his heafod on stod. c 2275 
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Lay. 16706 Samuel nam Agag laie king and tote hitne 
fasteto one stocke [c 1205 stake) bynde. H94 E \ch. Acc. s 2 
Pro wynduse et wynda-.e stockez xv-.. vid. c 1375 St. Leg. 
Saul's \iv. ( Crislofne ) 508 pane Jrefellonet} rand ktng. .be- 
hynd his bak hi-, bandis bath til a gen stok gertbynd [hym] 
rath. 138a Wyclip j tosh. x. 26 And Josue snioot, and slew3 
hem, ami hongide vpon fyue stokkis lVulg. super yuinqve 
stipites\. 1400-10 in Hudson & "1 ingey Rec. Norwich (1910I 
II. 56 [To william Morton, carpenter, for a] stok. 1548 
Latimer P laughers (Arh.) 23 He shall lye sycke at they r 
doorebetwene stocke and stocke. 1599 Pcele Sir Ctjonrflii 
xvi. 54 I’ll beat thee like a stock. t688 Holme Armoury w. 
311/2 Whipping Post (or Whipping Stock). .To this Post is 
life] Offenders and Petty Rogues and Vagabonds made fast 
while they are Whipt. 

7. The main upright part of anything ; the ver- 
tical beam, stem (of a cross'. 

138a Wycuf Hum. viit. 4 The myddil stok [of the candle- 
stick : Vulg utedius stipes), e 1400 Mavxuu. (Roxb > it. 5 
pe stock [of the C^fts] bat stride in be erthe. .was of cedte. 1 
1463 in Fabric Rolls York J Hosier (Surtees) 134 Thom® 
Spence de Pontesfracto pro j stoke pro le trjndiles, 20 d. 
1859 R. S. Hawker in Baring-Gould I ; tear 0/ Morwenstow 
viiT(i876) xgS It was ..a. pentacle of stars, whereof two 
shone for the transome and three for the stOsk. 

8 . pi. An obsolete instrument of punishment, 
consisting of two planks set edgewise one over the 
other (usually framed between posts), the upper 
plank being capable of sliding up and down. The 
person to be punished was placed in a sitting posture 
w ith his ankles confined between the two planks, the 
edges of which, were furnished with holes to receive 
them. Sometimes there was added similar con- 
trivances for securing the wrists. 

The synonymous med.L. cippi, F. ceps, suggest that this 
use of stock is an application of sense 6, the reference being 
to the two side- posts of the apparatus 
c 1325 Gloss. W. de Bibbesw. in Wright Vac. 163 E pur 50 
ke seygnur fet coingtier Soun tieif en ceps [glossed stocke-.] 
pur chastier. 13 . E. E. A ll.l. P. B. 46 On payne of en- 
prysontnent & puttyng in stokkez. *36* Lakgl. P. PI. X. 
iv. 95 Bote Reson haue reube of him lieresteb inbestokkes 
Also longe as I lyue. c 1380 Sir Feruwb. 1186 Byntl hem 
herde wyb yre & steel, fk pote hem in stokkes of trow. 
1503 Act 19 flea. VI I. e. 6 § 4 It shalbe lawefull. .to put 
tneym into the Stokkis and theym so to kepe till the 
next Market day. 1533 J. HeYwood Pard. <5- Frere 602 
(Pollard) Wherfore by saynt John, thoushalt not escapeme, 
Tyll thou hast scouryd a pare of stokys. 1598 Shaks. Merry 
II iv. v. 123 But that my admirable dexteritie of wit, . .de- 
liuer’d me, the knaue Constable had set me ith' Stocks, ith* 
common Stocks,foraWitch. x6zaReg.Mag.Sig: AW.784/2T0 
haldand have stockis, joggis prissounhousis, pitandgallous. 
1610 Rowlands XL- Raven (1872) 3 Whores and Whore- 
mongers trading for the Pox, And reeling Watch-men, 
carrying Rogues to Stox. 163* in E, B. Jupp Carpenters' 
Co. (1867) 301 Theis work es.. belong vnto the.. Carpenters 
. .The maktnge of. .stocks cages and whipping postes. 1687 
Otway Soldier's Fortune iv. 1, 45 Constable, watch, stokes, 
stokes, stokes, murder—. 1769 Biackstonk Conint. IV. 
xxix. 370 [Other punishments] Such as whipping, hard 
labour in the bouse of correction, the pillory, the stocks, and 
the ducking-stool 1841 Hood Tale 0/ Trumpet 701 Over 
the Green, and along by The George, Past the Stocks, and 
the Church, and the Forge. 1901 Westm. Gas. ai Dec. xa'i 1 
Since my ordination (it was in 1870J I have seen a man in j 
the stocks as a punishment for drunkenness. 1903 La 
Coleridge Story Devonshire House it. (1906) 22 In the 1 
churchyard may be seen the time-worn stocks. I 

const, as sing. 1573 Mcto Custom n. iii. Ciij, Euery 
stockes should be full, euery prison, and iayle. 1612 [see c]. 
1853 Lytton My Hovel in. li. The stocks stood staring at him 
mournfully from its four great eyes. Ibid. in. xxiv, Now the 
stocks is rebuilt, the stocks most be supported. 

+b. sin*. 06s. rare. 1 

138a Wvccif Job xiii, 37 Thou hast putte in the stoc 
[Vulg. in nervy] my foot c 1460 Oseney Reg, 86 Nober to 
put fere men In preson or in-to bondys or in-to stocke for 
cony trespase or forfet. 

c. in figurative context. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 1. iik fSkeat) 144 Thus strayte, 
lady, hath sir Dannger laced me in stockes, I leve it be not 
your wil. c 1440 Jacob's Well 186 Whanne god setty th be 
in stockys of sykenes, or in prisoun of deth-euyll. 161a ' 
Beaum. & Fl. Coxcomb u. i, Was ever man but I in such a 
stockes? 1803 A. Knox Rem. (1834) I. 27 Their feet are, as 
it were, made fast, in the stocks of appetite and passion. 1 
1848 L. Hunt Jar 0/ Honey Pref. 23 Put thine own pride 
and cruelty in the stocks. 1878 Masque of Poets 153 The 
world would eud, were Dulness not, to tame Wit's feathered 
heels in the stern stocks of fact. , 

d. loosely in pi. +(«) Fetters. 06s. ( 6 ) The pillory. 

1:1430 Lvdg. Bockas VIH. vi. {1554) 180 b/i This hardy 

princesse [Zenobia] .with stockes of gold [L. aitreis coni, 
pedibtts] was brought to the cite, c 1825 Choice Log of 
Jack Tar (1891 1 26 They put his neck in the stocks and kept 1 
him there until he was sober, i860 Whittier Quaker \ 
Alumni 102 The priestcraft that glutted the shears, And 
festooned the stocks with our grandfathers’ ears, j 

. e. iransf, [a) The shoemaker's stocks (jocularly): 
Tight boots. (6) Applied to certain callisthenic 
contrivances formerly used in girls’ schools. 

1666 Pei'YS Diary 22 Apr., Being in the shoemaker’s 
stockes I was heartily u eary. a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew , 
Shoe-makers-stocks, pincht with strait Shoes. 1831 Mrs. 

J. Sandfokd Womanxii. (1834) 182 The modern school-room 
..might pass in succeeding centuries forarefined inquisition. 
Theie would be found stocks for the fingers, and pulleysfor 
the neck, [etc,]. 18*3 Grace Kennedy Anna Ross (ed. 6) 

46 Her poor little feet were placed in stocks, because her 
Mamma said she turned her toes in when she walked. 1880 
J. 8'. South Ilcuseh. Surg. ted. 4)331 , 1 do nut know whether 
that miseiable invention, the stocks, is still in existence. 

9. [? iransf from 8 .] A frame in which a horse 
is confined for shoeing. 187s Knight Did. Mech. 2391 . 


11. A supporting structure. 

+ 10. The block or table on which, a butcher or 
a fishmonger ents his goods. Sc. Obs. 

1488 Extracts Burgh Rec. Edin. (1869) I. 56 Baith in 
slaing and breking a» a craftisnian honesthe at his stok. 
1508 Ibid. 114 It is ordanit that.. the xetlares and brekkaris 
of the greit fische haif thair stoks and grayth thairdone for 
that intent. Ibid., At [= that] all thair [jc. the Aethers] 
stokis be of ane lenth. IS 77 Extracts Burgh Rec. Glasgow 
(1876) I. 64 It sail noclit be lesum to na fieman to hawe 
flesche stokis ma nor ane in the land marcat. 

+ b. The Stocks , the Stocks Market : the name 
of a market for meat, fish, etc. in the City of 
London, on or near the site of the Mansion House. 

Stow Survey (1598) 178 alleges that the market was so 
oat l pd because it was built on the site where 4 had stoode a 
payre of stockes, for punishment of offendors'; but this is 

probably a mere guess. 

a. 1350 Chron, Edw* T Edso* //* A tin. Lend* (Rolls, 
1SS2) I. 90 [In 1282 Henry Ie Waleis built] domos..apud 
Wolchirchehawe, quae vocantur Hales, Anglice Stockes. 
c 1483 Chron. Land. (1827) 137 This yere [1430] the stokkes 
was dividid bitwene fishmongers and hochers. 1554 Two 
London. Chron. (1910) 38 And at y- Stokes was a great 
pagaunte made at y® cities cost. 1587 Fleming Holinshcdts 
Chron. III. 1348/2 West towaids the Storks market 17*1 
Amherst Terra! Fit. No. 36. 193 A fruiterer's apprentice at 
Stpcks-market. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gf. Brit. (ed. 7) li- 
no The Mansion-house, built in the Place where Stocks- 
market used to lie kept. 

+ c. (See quot.) Obs. 

Scott’s explanation is perh. erroneous j his source may 
have used black stock in sense 14. 

1831 Scott Castle Dang, i, When was it that I hungered 
or thirsted, and the black stock of Berkley did not relieve 
my wants l [footnote , The table dormant, which stood in a 
baron's hall, was often so designated ] 

1L A gun-car tinge. Cf. Gun-stock. 

1496 Aic. Ld. High Treas. Scot. I. 289 Giflin for bering 
of a ryvin gunstok fia the Kingis Weik to Johne Lammys 
smythy to bynd it, xiiij d. 1497 Naval Acc. Hen. Vi 1 (1896) 
246 Elmyn tret.. for. . makyng of Gonne stokkes for Gonnes 
belongyng to the seid Ship. 1378 Invent. R. IFardr. (1815) 

2 ( 8 Ane double cannon of fonte . . montit upoun ane new stok. 
1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Affuster, as Affuster 
1'artillerie, to sette the artillerie in the stocke or frame. 1748 
Anson's Voy. 11. vii. 213 The Carpenters were 01 dered to fix 
eight stocks in the main and fore-tops, which were properly 
fitted for the mounting of swivel guns. 

12. The outer rail of a bedstead ; the side of a 
bed away from the wall ; pi. a bedstead. Ohs. exc. 
Sc. (local). Cf. Eedstock. [So ON. stokkri] 

1525 tr. Bruusvyke’s Handywork Surg. lxxi. P ij b, And 
he mast be bounde to .iii. or .iiii. places of y° bedstede and 
y hole foote must be bounde to the stock that y* paeyent 
may not drawe it vp to bym. 1544 Test. Ebor. VI. 2x3 The 
bede and the stokes that I He in. 156a Richmond. Wills 
(Surtees) 156 Stocks of a bedde and bieckfatts, iiij ". 16*9 
Z. Boyd Last Battcll 71 (Jam.) Hezekiah turned his backe 
to the stocke, and bis face to the wall. 1775 Goldsm. 
Scarron's Com. Rom. I. 35 It will be proper to observe that 
the bed was so placed as to be close to_ tne wall ; Rancour 
went into it fiist, aud the merchant going after him lay at 
the stock which was considered as the place of honour. 1796 
W. H. Marshall Vorksh. (ed. 2) II. 347 Stock; the outer 
railof % bedstead ; or the front side of a bed, which is placed 
against a wall 

13. pi. The framework on which a ship or boat 
is supported while in process of construction. 

1422 Foreign Acc. 61, m. 43 (Publ. Rec. Office) Ad exlra- 
liend’ et deuucend' dictam navem extra idem wose supra 
stokkes in qufldam fossura voenta le dook. .apud Deptford’. 
1425 Ibid. 59, m,_22 d, Propter debilitatem et confiacciones 
ejusdem poMta fuiti n quodam dok supra stokes ibidemde novo 
coustruend 1613 E. S. Britains Buss in Arber Eug.Gamer 
III.6y4 At length, l was informed. . thatone Roger Godsdue, 
Esquire, . , had on the stocks at Yarmouth, five Susses. 1627 
Caft. Smith Sea Gram. i. 1 The stockes are certaine framed 
posts, much of the same nature upon the shore, to build a 
Pinnace, a Catch, a Frigot, or Boat, &c. 1638 Heywood 
Royal Ship 13 Had not the famous Archimedes devised new 
Engines to rowle her [the vessel) out of the stocks into the 
water. 1670 Lotui. Gaz. No. 4039/4 There is now upon the 
stocks an extraordinary large ship of 2500 Tuns. 1704 J. 
Harkis Lex. Techn. I, Stocks; so the Ship-Carpenters call 
a Frame of Timber, and great ‘Posts made a-shore to build 
Pinnaces, Ketches*, Boats, [etc.] . Hence we say, a Ship is on 
the Stocks, when she is a Building. 1735 New- York Mer- 
cury 14 July 3/1 One of the Gallies [is] planked and com- 
pleatly rigged on the Stocks. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(1780). 1790 Bcatson Nov. $ Miht. blew. II. 34 Having 
...set upon the stocks two ships. x8xo Welling ion in Gurw. 
Disp. (1836) VI. 568 Having completed the boats which 
were on the stocks. 1875 Comte de Paris' Hist. Civ. War 
A mer. 1. 448 ’1 hey. . only succeeded in destroying one of the 
stocks for ship-building. 

I 5 * fiS’t es P* in phrase on the stocks, snid e.g. of 
a literary work planned and commenced. 

XW9C.F. Pluto Fnrens Ep. Ded., Until my other Play 
be finished, which is now on the Stocks. 1693 DrydenZ-dos 
Triumph, iv. i, Farewel; you know I have other business 
upon the Stocks. 1763 Foote Commissary 11, (1782) 45. 
I made these rhimes into a duet for a comic opera I have 
on the stocks. 1783 Virginia H 1st. Mag. V. 390, I’m desir- 
ous to provide in the best manner I possibly can for my 
wife, a son, two daughters, and a child which I expect is in 
thestocks. 1828 P, Cunningham N. S. Wales [ed. 3) II. 281 
A worthy elder, shocked at the scandal of such a numerous 
illegal progeny being all ‘on the stocks' at once, waited on 
lus pastor to condole-upon the subject. 1836 J. H. Newman 
Lett. (1891) II. 163 , 1 have had a long letter on thestocks 
for you for the last fortnight. 1868 E, FitzGerald Lett. I. 
315 We shouldn’t go off the stocks easy (pardon nautical 
metaphors). 1898 Atheneeum 4 June 724/1 The * Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica 1 , the ninth edition of which was on the 
point of being put on the stocks. 


14. dial. A ledge at the back or the side of a 
fireplace, on which a kettle or pot can be placed 
when jemoved from the fire : ■= IIob sb 2 1 . 

XS92 Warner Alb. Eng, ix. xlvii. (1612) 218 Cowling ore 
two sticks a crosse, burnt at a smoakie stocke. <126x3 
Overbury Wife, News (1616) Q 6, That a Wise-rich-man 
is like the backe or stocke of the Chimney, and his wealth 
the fire, it rectiues not for its owne need, but to reflect the 
heat to others good. 1823 E. Moor Sujfolk Words, Stock, 
the plate, or place, at the back of the hie, 01 immediately 
above it. 1834 Miss Baker Narthampt. Gloss., Stock, the 
horizontal space at the side of a grate. Mod. {Not thants.) 

I put tlie tea-kettle on one of the stocks and the saucepan 
on the other. 

15. Brick-making, a. = stock-board (see 65 \ 

1683 J. Houghton Collect. Lett, imfirov flush. II. vi. 188 
In the middle we fasten with Nails a piece of board, which 
we call a Stock; this Stock is about half an Inch thick, and 
just big enough for the Mould to slip down upon. Ibid., 
Then 1 ubbing the Stock and inside of the Mould with Sand, 
with the Earth he forms a Brick. 1703 [see stock-brick in 
65]. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Suppl. s v. Brick, Stock-biicks 
.are made on a stock, that is, the mould is put on a stock, 
after the manner of moulding or striking of tiles, 
b. Short for slock-biick (see 65 ). 
c 1738 in E. B. Jupp Carpenters' Co. (1887) 567 The Brick- 
work for £5. xo pei Rod and to do the same with Stocks. 
1833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. § 79 To pave the back kitchen 
..with common stocks, bedded in sand. 1837 Civil Engin. 
<f. Arch. Jrnl. I. 34/1 Brickwork, consisting of sound, hard, 
and well-burned square stocks. 1858 Simmonds Did. Trade, 
Stocks,.. the red and grey bricks which are used for the ex- 
terior of walls and fronts of buildings. 189a Daily News 

16 Dec 2/2 Decorated with led ‘Newbiggin’ stone and 
picked London stocks. 1905 Pall Mall Gaz. 29 May 8/2 
Brick, of the kind known as dark purple stock. 

16. The suppoit of the block in which the anvil 
is fixed, or of ihe anvil itself. 

X295 Stithistokke [see St n hy sb. 3], X790 Cowper Odyss. 
viii. 336 To the stock he heaved His anvil huge. 1873 
Knight Diet. Mech. 2389 That to which others are attached, 
or in which they are inserted, as,. .The anvil to its stock or 
pillar. 

17. A stand or frame supporting a spinning- 
wheel or A churn. 

x688 Holme Armoury 111, 286/2 The large Spinning 
Wheele.. consists in these parts. The Stock standing on 
four Feet. The Standard [etc.]. 1858. Arno p Laws fr. 
Heaven Ser. 11. xlix. 400 She kept a Bible lying open on 
the ‘ stock ’ of the wheel. 

+ 18. A roller for a map. Obs. 

*737 in voth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 1. 479 The 
Maps are very large, there was no possible way of sending 
them by Post. , than by rolling them upon a Stock. 

+ 19. A perch for a bird. Obs. [So Du. stok.] 
*575 Tunis erv. Bk. Falcomie 79 When jou haue showed 
hir the perche or stocke, and tyed hir vpon it, put with liir 
vpon the sayde pearche or stocke some Pullet. 

III. A box, hollow receptacle. Cf. Trunk sb. 2 . 
+ 20 . An alms-box. [So G. ( almosen ) stock , Du. 
{offer') stok. Cf. F. tronc.] Obs. 

c 1400 Love Bonavent. Mirr. (1907) 188 A coffi e hauynge 
a hole abouen in manere of stokkes that ben now vsed in 
chirches 1419 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 146 Et in sal. 
unius homints facientis j stok proptei oblac. 111 Ie Ciudys, 
3 d. ex convencione. 1504 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. II. 
266_Item, to the Kingis offerand in the stock at Sanct Du- 
thois towm, xiiij s. 1527 Clmrclvw. A cc. St. Giles, Reading 
30 Of Willm A Dene for the stokk of the masse xl*. 

+ 21. A trough ; a basin ; a stoup, esp. one used 
for holy water. (See holy-water stock, Holy 
water 2 .) Obs. 

c 1430 Maitl. Club Misc. III. 203 Ane crem stok of sillier 
with ane closour of siluer. 1486 Bk. St, A Bans b viij b. It 
behouyth that yowre hawke haue a fedyng stokke in hir 
mewe. 2500 Will of Odmgsellis (Somerset Ho.), Holy 
Water stoke. 1554 in Fuller Hist. Waltham Abbey (1655) 

17 A Slock of brass for the Holy-water. 1591 G. Fletcher 
Russe Comvvw. (Hakl. Soc.) 135 'I hey doe not onely hallow 
their holie water stockes and tubbes ful of water, but all the 
rivers of the countrey once every yeere, 

b. (See quot. TS 77 .) 

1872 Shipley's Gloss. Eccl. Terms 334 Oil Box. . . Also 
called Oil Stock. 1877 F. G. Lee Gloss. Liturg. % Eccl. 
Terms 384 Stack. . . A vessel containing: oils blessed for use 
in the Christian sacraments is so called in ordinaiy parlance. 

22. (More fully fulling-stock , Fulling vbl. sb.) 
In a fulling-mill : Originally, the wooden trough 
or box in which the cloth is placed to be beaten 
by the * faller ’ or mallet ; hence, this receptacle 
together with the 1 faller ’. In modem use, stock is 
often taken to denote the ' faller ’ or mallet itself. 

J377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 44s Cloth.. is nou^t comly to 
were, Tyl it is fulled vnder fote or in fullyng stokkes. 2506-7 
Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 252 Pro factura de lez stoke 
132. 4 d, 1674 Petty Discourse Roy. Soc. 64 The same is 
tiue of water gushing out upon the floats of under-shot 
Mills ; as may be seen in the Stampers of Paper-Mills, the 
Stocks of Fulling-Mills [etc.]. 1677 Yarranton Eng. Ini - 
prov. 109 Our Fulling-Mills that we now have, our Faller-. 
are taken tip a great height, and so fall down into the Stock 
upon the Cloth. Ibid.,1b& Mills thatgoby Wind, the Fallets, 
or Feet, fall down perpendicular into the Stock, through a 
square hole, where the Cloth is, and so attracts no Wind, 
nor can any Air get into the Stock or Chest where the Cloth 
is. 1844 G. Dodd Textile Manuf. iii 103 The * fulling- 
stocks’, .are hollow receptacles in which an enormous 
oaken hammer 01 stock vibrates up and down, each stock 
being kept in motion by machinery connected with a steam- 
engine. 1879 Cassells. Techn. Educ, IV. 342 By steeping 
the cloth in alkaline liquor, and beating it in the fulling 
stocks. 

23. Tanning. (See quot. 1885 .) 

188a Paton in Encycl. Brit. XIV. 383/2 The softening of 
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these material', is helped and rendeied thorough by working 
them foi some time in the stocks after they have been well 
soaked. 1885 H. R. Procti r Tannins 136 The ‘ stocks,’. . 
consist of a wooden 01 metallic box, of peculiar shape, 
wherein work 2 veiy heavy hammers, laised alternately by 
pins in a wheel, and let fall upon the hides, which they 
iorce up against the side of the box with a sort of kneading 
action. 

IV. The more massive portion of an instrument 
or weapon j usually, the body or handle, to which 
the working part is attached. 

24. The heavy cross-bar (originally wooden) of 
an anchor. 

1346 Exch. Acc. 25/7 Pro ij hankerstokkes duoium ancor' 
ejusdem navis. 1407 MS, Acc. Exch. K. R. 44/n (1) m. 3 
In duobus ancrestoikes inde faciendis. 1485 Cely Papers 
(Camden) 185 Item pd by me foi iij hanker stolkes. .xvd. 
1497 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1. 379 Item, for lhre geestis 
to be stokkis to ankyrris, and other gi ath to the schippis, — s. 
1615 E. S. Britain’s Buss in Arber Eng. Garner III. 628 
And so the four anchors, and their fotu stocks will come to 
iB o o. 1688 Holme Armoury m. xv. (Roxb.) 29/1 The 
Anchor stock, is the peece of tymber fitly wrought and 
fastned at the nutts, below the eye, crossing the flookes. *748 
Anson's Voy. in. vi. 345 To fix two. .anchors into one stock. 
1825 H. B. Giscoigne Path Hav. Fame 50 The circling 
Capstan merrily runs round, Until the Stock a proper height 
is found. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 45 The stock of the anchor 
is made of oak. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Ward-bk. 657. 
b. Naut. phrase, stack and fluke. 

1825 Cobbett Rur. Rides 9 Nov. (1885) II. s The new 
owner of the estate.. bought it ‘stock and fluke’ as the 
sailois call it ; that is to say, that he bought movables and 
the whole. 1867 Smvtii Sailor's Word-bk., Stock and Fluke, 
the whole of anything. 

25. The block of wood from which a bell is hung. 

*474-5 i" Swayne Chnrchw. Acc. Sarum (1896) 20 It’ in 

tymber for the stokke and uphongyng of the same [bell] 
xxij d. *526-7 Rec. St. Mary at Hill (iqo£) 340 For mend- 
yng of the Stokke of the Saunctus bell liij d. *706 in J. 
Watson Jedburgh Abbey (1894) 91 [To see if the bells] be 
sound in their hanging upon the stocks. *871 Wigram 
Change Ringing Disentangled 1 He will see that il [the 
bell] is fastened to the under-side of a block of wood, called 
the 1 stock *. 1906 Raven Bells 291 The bells are rung fi om 
the stock, without wheel or rope. 

20. The * hub * of a wheel. 

1585 Higins Junius' Nomencl. 268/1 Modiolus rota:, ..the 
stocke or naue wherein the spokes be fastened. 1876 Voyle 
& Stevenson Mi lit. Diet. 409/2 Stock, the nave of a wooden 
wheel. 1870 Cassell's Techn. liduc. IV. 206/1 The stock or 
hub . should be in growth as near as possible the size required. 

1 27. = Saddle-tree. Ohs. 

1497 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. I. 372 Item, agane 3ule, 
to turs our the Month, for anc stok of ane sadil. 1553 Ibid. 
X. 175 Item,, .for making of the stok and sadill heirto. 

28. The wooden portion of a musket or fowling- 
piece ; the handle of a pistol. 

*541 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 6 § 2 Any handgune..shalbe in 
the stock and gonne of the lenghe of one hole Yarde. 159* 
Garrard Art o/lVarre 10 Raising up the crooked end of 
the stocke to his breast. 164* J. Langton in Lismore 
Papers Ser. u. (1888) V. 8 Our men . .knocked some of them 
in the heads with the stocks of theire peeces. *664 Evelyn 
Sylva viii. § 4. (1679) 50 Walnut . . isof singular account . .with 
the Gunsmith for Stocks. 1719 Dr Foe Crusoe 1. (Globe) 261 
The Captain knock’d him down with the Stock of his 
Musket. 1741 Combi. Family -Piece n. i. 320 As for Stocks, 
Walnut-Tiee or Ash are very good for Use. 1830 Hobait 
Town Almanack 115 My trusty Manton, which falling 
under, his right side, . . was broken in the handsome stock. 
i860 All Yr. Round No. 7r. 500 The stock is divided into 
the nose.cap, the upper, middle, and lower bands, the swell 
[etc.]. 1879 Martini-Henry Rifle Exerc. 42 Grasping the 
stock with the left hand. 

b. Phrase, stock, lock , and barrel (also lock, 
slock , and barrel : see Look sb? 5 ) : the whole of 
a thing ; also advb., eveiy whit, entirely. 

< 1830 Galt Lawrie T. it. viii. (1849) 66 Even the capital 
likewise— stock, lock, and barrel, all went. *868 E. Yates 
Rocks Ahead m. iii, ‘ Cut the whole concern, stock, lock 
and barrel said his lordship. 1905 Times 7 July 10/3 [Sir 
George White said :] He was not a Scotsman ; he was. . lock, 
stock, and barrel an Itishman. 

29. The handle (of a whip, fishing-rod, etc.). 

1695 Lond. Gas. No. 3044/4 AH sorts of Whips, the Stocks- 

of the best Greenland Whalebone. 1787 T. Best A ngling 
(ed. 2) 9 The best manner of making. .. Rods. The best 
time to provide stocks is in the winter solstice. *882 S te ven- 
son Hew Arab. Nts. (19x2) 321 The stock of a lance even 
rattled along the outer surface of the door. 

30. The attachment of a seal. 

17*1 Lond, Gas, No. 4B15/4 Two Seals with Gold Stocks. 

31. The part of a plough to which the share is 
attached. 

*578 Knaresb. Wills (Surtees) 1. 133 One new stocke and 
two plow cloutes, [etc.]. *733 W. Ellis Chiltcrn fy Vale 
Farm. 318 Three Holes in the upper part of the Stock. 

32. (More explicitly bit-stock.) A carpenter’s 
boring tool : = Brace sb.% 6 . 

*794 Rigging <$• Seamanship I. 152 Stock. _ A wooden in- 
strument to bore holes with, by fixing a bit in the lower 
end, and a pin with a round head in the other end. 1812 
P. Nicholson Meclu Exerc. 126 Stock and Bits. *858 Sim- 
monds Diet. Trade , Stock and bit, an instrument for boring 
wood, used by carpenters ; a centre-bit. 

33. An adjustable wrench for holding screw-cut- 
ting dies. 

1862 Catal. Intemat. Exliib., Brit. II. No. 6*39, Wrought- 
iron welded tubes; stocks, taps, and dies. *902 P. Mar- 
shall Metal Working Tools 61 The die which cuts the 
thread is made m two halves, and is placed in a' stock, ' or 
holder, fitted with an adjusting screw, ..A set of stocks and 
dies consists nf one stock with a series of interchangeable 
dies to cut t bunds of different sizes, 


34. The shorter and thicker of the two pieces 
composing a T-square or an L-square. 

1815 J Smith Panorama Sci. ,5- Art II. 699 A thin fiat 
rukr called the blade, let peipendicularly into the middle 
of another piece called the stock. . . ’1 he blade being laid on 
the papei, and the stock brought up close to the edge of the 
bomd, it is very teadily used in ruling. 1857 W. Binns 
litem. Orthogr. Projection 1 (1862) 6 Place the stool: of the 
T sqtiaie against the left hand side of the diawing-boaid. 
1902 P. Marshall Metal Woking J ools 13 This of course 
can only be. the. case when the blade and the stock have 
their respective inner and outei surfaces perfectly parallel. 

35. In a plane, the block in which the plane-iron 
is fitted, + Also, the block carrying the axe of a 
* maiden ’ or beheading instrument. 

1639 in J.J. Cartwright Chapters Hist. Yorks . (1872) 339 
They let uinne the stock vv lb y« hatchet in. *815 J. Smith 
Panorama Sci. ^ Art I. 107 The block of wood in which 
the blade or Chisel of a plane is fixed, is called the stock. 
86 . The head of a biush (in which the bristles are 
inserted). Also, the wooden head of a wool-card. 

1835.URE Philos. Manvf. 145 [The two rows of teeth] are 
fixed into a wooden stock or head c, which.. has a handle 
d fixed into it. 1837 Whittock Bh, Trades (1842) 84 (Brush- 
maker), Tlie wood, or 1 stock thus shaped has afterwards a 
number of small holes drilled through it at tegular distances. 

37. The wooden case of a lock. 

*833 Loudon Encycl. At chit. § 84 And .. eight-inch fine 
plate stock locks (locks with a wooden back, or stock). 

38. Flax-dressing. One of the beaters in a 
scutching-mill. (Cf. 22 ). 

1776 Young 7W-M'/.(i78o)I.3i3 Two beetling cylinders, 
. .a pair of stocks, a washing wheel, i860 lire’s Did. Arts 
If. 234 Short aims, to which aie nailed the stocks, which 
are parallelogi am shaped blades of hard wood, with the 
edges partially sharpened. 

V. Concrete senses of uncertain or mixed oiigin. 
+39, A mouse-trap. [Cf. MouaE-i/gf^aiidNorw. 
stok tiap (for birds).] Ohs. 

c 1*75 Lamb. Horn. 53 purh J>e sweote smel of )ie chese, 
he bicherrefl monie mus to J>e stoke. 

40. A stocking. Now only dial. See Nether- 
stock, Upper stock. 

The upper stock was the upper and wider part, and the 
nether stock the lower part, of the hose. Without the defin- 
ing word, stock denoted the Nethebstock or stocking. 

*456-7 in Fabric Rolls York Minster (Surtees) 208 Meam 
subtuniculam de harden cloth, cum stokkes de correo. 1530 
Privy Purse Exp. lien. VIII (i&a-;) 94 Kueiy one of them 
ij payer of hosen and ij payer of stockis. *546 Acc. Ld. 
High Treas. Scot. IX. 27 Tua elnis fyne purpure welwote 
to be ane pair of stokes of hois to the said James.. viijli. 
*564 Reg. Privy Council Scot. L 308 Ane pair of almany 
stokkis of blak sating, diawin out with tanetcis. 1577-87 
Hooker Chron. Irel. 89/2 in Ilohnshed, He hit vpon the 
letter, bare it awaie in the lieele of his stocke. a 1592 Greene 
Vision Wks. (Grosart) XII. 200 Ills legs were small, Ilosd 
within a stock of red. *596 Siiaks. Tam. Shr. hi. ii. 67 
With a linnen stock on one leg, and a kersey boot-hose on 
the other. 161a Drayton Poly-olb. xvi. 350 Before the costly 
Coach, and silken stock came in. *876 Mid-Yorksh. Gloss. 
137 Now then, I am leady forgoing— stock, shoes, and gaiter. 

41. A swarm of bees. 

[Cf. Du. stok, G. stock, a hive; but connexion Is doubtful 
on account of the difference in sense. Cf. however qupt. 
1675, where the word appears to have the Du. sense.] 

*568 MS. Acc, St. John's Hosp., Canterb,, There is a 
swarme found by Wylson and aseruanle, .seruaunt to haue 
the fyrste swarme and Wilson the next and so the stocke 
remayne to the house. 1577 Googe Heresbach's Hush. iv. 
177 b, You may soone learne wheie theyr [w. bees’] stockes 
[L, exautitia ] oe. *649 Ogilby Virg. Georg, it. (1684) 89 In 
rugged Bark the Bees conceal their Stocks [L. examtua]. 
1675 Gedde Hew Discov. Bee-houses 30 A stock full of Bees 
ana Honey. *679 M, Rusden Further Discov. Bees 68 
A swarm in May, or June, is called a Stock at Michaelmas. 
*793 Trans. Soc. A rts V. 287 The greatest number of Stocks 
of Bees, not fewer than thirty. 

42. The portion of a tally which was given to 
the person making a payment to the Exchequer. 

The counterpart kept in the Exchequer was called the foil 
or counterslock. In Anglo-L. the terms were stipes and 
folium. Cf. F. souche (lit. tiee. trunk), the longer of the two 
portions of a tally, hence also the counterfoils in a register 
or cheque-book. 

a 1601 Sir T. Fanshawe Prod. Exch. (1658) 98 The 
joyners of the tallies.. do see _ if the stock and the file do 
agree in hand, letter, and joyning. *642 C, Vernon Consid. 
Exch. 44 The said stocke is delivered to the paity that paid 
the money for his discharge, and the foile is cast into the 
Chamberlaines chest. 1671 E. Chamberlayne Pres. St. 
Eng. 11. (ed. 5) xoi The Counterfoyles of the Talleys. .so 
exactly ranged, .that they may be found out, to be joyned 
with their respective Stock or Tally. *714 [Bp, Atterbury] 
Eng. Advice to Freeholders 4 Boroughs are rated on the 
Royal Exchange, like Stocks and Tallies. 

43. [Short for Stook-gilliflower.] a. Any 
plant of the ciuciferous genus Matthiola. b. Vir- 
ginian stock : the cruciferous plant Malcolmia 
maritima , having flowers somewhat resembling 
those of the stock-gilli flower. 

*664 in VcmeyMem. (1907) II. 208 To smell the sucklins and 
the stocks and to see the new trees grow. 1728-46 Thom- 
son Spring 533 The,. lavish stock that scents the garden 
round. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 338 Stock, Virginian, 
Hcsperis. *796 C. Marshall Gardening xix. (1813) 347 
The French stock is very floriferous, and most apt to come 
double. *844 Lady G. Fu$»erton Ellen Middleton (1854) 
111. xx. 49 The delicate lilac flowers of the Virginian Stock. 
1866 M. Arnold Thyrsis vii, And stocks in fragrant blow. 
1894 Bridges Garden S.pt.^ Poems (1912) 305 Stocks Of 
courtly purple, and aromatic phlox. 1908 R. Bagot A. 
Cuthbert xix. 237 The sweet night-flowering stock. 


44. Akindofstiff close-fitting neckcloth, formerly 
worn by men generally, now only in the army. 

In the first quot. app. the collar-batid of a shii t. 
a 1700 Evelyn Diary June 1645, They [the Venetian no- 
bility] also weare their collar open to shew the diamond 
button of the stock of then shirt. 1731 Genii. Mag. I. 444 
He lay in his Stock, which was so tight about his Neck, 
that it near strangled him. 174a Whyte's Poems in Faii- 
holt Costume (i860) 591 The stock with buckle made of 
plate Has put the cravat out of date. *753 Lond. Mag. 
Oct. 480/2 Let the slock be well plaited, in fanciful fotms. 
*755 J ohnson. Stock , something made of linen; a cravat; 
a close neckcloth. 1764 Boston Even. Post in Alice M. 
Earle Costume Col. Times (1894) 169 Newest fnshion’d 
plaited Stocks. 178* Covvper Let. to Unwin 23 May, My 
neckcloths being all worn out, 1 intend to wear stocks. 
Ill that case, I shall he obliged to you if you will buy me 
a handsome stoek-buckle. 1802 C. Jamls Milit. Did., 
Stock, a part of an officer’s dress which consists generally of 
black silk or velvet, and is worn lound the neck... The 
soldier’s stock js of black libbed leathei., .Red stocks were 
formerly worn in the guards. 1806 Sir R. Wilson Jrnl. 11 
Feb. Life (1862) I, 307 The issue of an older this moining 
for eveiy officer in the ganison [of Cape Town] to wear 
black leather stocks 1 1818 Scon Rob Roy i, He had the 
same.. suit of light brown clothes, .. the same stock, with 
its silver buckle. 1825 Sir H. Cockourn Mentor, ii. 131 The 
disclosure of the long neck by the narrow bit of muslin stock. 
1837 Dickens Pickw. ii, An old stock, without a vestige of 
shirt collai, ornamented his neck. 1840 J. P. Kennedy 
Quodlibet x. (i860) 137 His shirt collar was turned down over 
a nanow horse-hair stock. 1868 Queen's Regvl. Army 
§ 604^-, The wearing of Stocks may be dispensed with on 
the line of March. *892 Kipling Barrack-room Ballads, 
Cells j 6 But I fell away with the Corp’ral’s stock, and the 
best of the Corp’ial’s shut. 

Tt>. An article of clerical attire, consisting of n 
piece of black silk or stuff (worn on the chest and 
secured by a band round the neck) over which the 
linen collar is fastened. 

1883 Qffic. Yearbk. Ch. Eng. p. iv (Advt.), Clerical Collars 
and Stocks... Stuff Stocks 3/6; Silk do., 5/-; Stock Bands 
5/6 pei dozen. 

45. The udder of a cow. Now dial. 

1608 Topsell So penis 218 Aftei vvaid that Cowes vdder or 
stocke dryeth vppe, and neuei more yeeldeth any milke. 
Mod. (Kent), This cow has a very large stock but I don’t 
know that she'll give over-much milk. 

46. A rabbit-burrow. Now dial. Cf. Stop sb. 

174* Compl. Eamily-Piece 11. i. 303 The Bucks will kill 
their young ones, if they can come at Lliem ; and therefore 
Natuie hath so decreed it, that the Does prevent them by 
stopping or covering their Stocks or Nests with Earth or 
Giavel. 1876 Surrey Gloss. 1883 Hnmpsh. Gloss. 

VI. A fund, store. 

The senses giouped under this head are not found in the 
otliei Teut. languages except by adoption from English. 
Tlieii oiigin is obscure, and possibly seveial different 
lines of dev elopment may have blended. Thus the appli- 
cation of the word to a trader's capital may partly involve 
the notion of a trunk or stem (blanch I) from which the 
gains aie an outgrowth, and partly that of ‘fixed basis’ 
or ‘ foundation ’ (branch II): cf. Fund. Sense 47 maybe 
derived immediately from that of ‘monej-box", and have 
given rise to uses coincident with senses of different origin. 
The application to cattle is primarily a specific use of tbs 
sense 1 store \ but the notion of 1 race ‘ or ‘ breed ’ (sense 3) 
has had some share in its development. 

+ 47. A sum of money set apart to provide for 
certain expenses ; a fund. Obs. 

1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 17 A stoke to fynde yerly ij 
tapens lyght. 1547-8 in E. Green Somerset Chantries (1888) 
10 Redy money gyven by Robte Holcombe to remayne in 
stocke to the snide use [re. lights]. 1548 in Hudson & Tingey 
Rec. Norwich (1910) II. 126 All guylde stockis whatsoeuer 
their be withyn this citie shnlbe employde towardes the 
fyndyng feyeng of the rever of the same citie- c 1550 
Yorksh. Chantry Surv. (Surtees) II. 478 There is a stoke of 
xxij s. y even to the finding of a light in the said chapell. 
*553 I’ n> - * n Ann. Dioc, Lichf. (1863) 7, xxj s. which re- 
mayned as a stoke to finde tapers in the churche. *589 
Nashe Marlin Marprelate Wks. (Grosait) I. 80 That 
reuerend Elder of your Church, who being credited with 
the stocke of the poore,.. was compelled to keepe it to 
himselfe, because [etc.]. *638 R. Baker tr. Balzac's 

Lett, (vol. III.) 156, I feare mee, the Stocke that was 
appoynted for paying of me, will goe some other way. 
*645 in Arber Transir, Stationers' Reg \ (*875) I. 590 The 
Committee, .resolved upon the Companies sudden setting 
upon the printing the Bible by a new Stock. *663 Gerbikk 
Counsel b 3, Venturing a stock to fetch Avrum Horizon tale 
from the East Indies. 1676 Earl Essex in Essex Papers 
(Camden) 55 There wilt be a surplus of near 3000 1, [MS. 
3000 *] which may be kept in stock for any contingency. *690 
Andros Tracts II. 43 To make a Voluntary Subscription 
for a stock to bear the Charges of a Triall at Law. 1718 
Hick us & Nelson J. Kettlewell n. xxv. 137 He set aside 
for a standing Stock.. One Hundred Pound. [*881 C. R. 
Rivington Rec. Stationers' Co. 18 There were originally 
five diffeient trading stocks, called respectively the Ballad 
Stock, the Bible Stock, the Irish Stock, the Latin Stock, and 
-the English Stock.] 

+ 48. A capital sum to trade with or to invest ; 
capital as distinguished from revenue, or principal 
as distinguished from interest. Obs. 

*526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 28 b, This rychesse he 
hath gyuen to vs as a stocke to occupy in our dayly exercyse, 
for the profyte of our owne soules. 1546 J. Heywood Prov. 
11. ix. (1867) 77 How can ye now get thrift, the stocke beyng 
gone? Which is thonely thing to reise thrift vpon. 1561 
Awdelay Frat. Vacab. 8 Some yong Marchant man or other 
kynde of Occupier, whose frienaes bath geuen them a stock 
of mony to occupy withall. *573 New Custom it. iii. Ciij b, 
The heyre Had substanciall reuenewes, his stocke also was 
faire. 1581 Reg. Privy Council Scot. III. 435 To. .redeliver 
the same [re. gold and silver] cunyeit to the said master 
Thomas in prentit money, stok and proffite. 1613 J. White 



STOCK. 

7 -uso Seym, (ifiijl Co Prismier-., and distressed honsholders, 
yung tradesmen that want stocks: must be thought on. 
1614 Ralegh Hist ll'oild v. ii. § 2. 377 He thinke-. that 
all this is too little for a stock, though it were indeede a 
good jeailie Income. 1677 Yirhanion I. ng Imfirav. 47 
Let each County begin with two thousand Pounds Stock 
apiece. Ibid. oS The Factors would jo>n stock together, 
and set up our Trade in some other place. 168 1-6 J . Scott 
Ckr. Life (1747) III. 454 A Master coming to take account 
of his Servant*, among whom he had entrusted a Stock of 
Ten Pounds. 1604 E. Phillips ti. Milton's Lett. State 
387 I.est he should lose his Ship and I-aoing, together with 
his whole principal Stock, a 1700 Evelyn Diary 13 Aug. 
1641, The reson of this store of pictures and their cheapness 
proceedes from their want of land to employ their stock. 
1760 Cautions ,4 Adv. Officers of Army 8, I hope you will 
thoroughly weigh with yourself whether you are posses- ed 
of a sufficient Stock to enable you to discharge your Duty 
without repining. 

fig. 1595 Daniel Civ. Wars u. iv, And on the Hazard of 
a had Exchange Have ventur’d all the Stock of Life beside. 
a 165* J. Smith SeL Disc. v. iv. (1831) 155 To prepare our 
own souls more and more to receive of his liberality, . .that 
the stack which he is pleased to impart to us may not lie 
dead within us. 1665 Howard hid. Queen u. I, Why should 
you waste the Stock of those fair Eyes ? 

+ b. To spend upon Ike stock : to trench on one’s 
capital. Ohs. 

1617 Morison I tin. 1. 199 And lest by spending upon the 
stocke, my p itrimony should he wasted _ I [etc.]. 1662 

Gurnall Car. in Arm. hi. 253 That Minister must needs 
spend upon the stock, that hath no comings tn from a con- 
stant Trade in Ms Study. 

•+C. An endowment for a son; a dowry for a 
daughter. Also fig. Obs. 

15*7 Lane. Wills (Chetham Soc.) I. 17 Item to hyr son 
Justinean xx u to make hym a stokkew*. 138* Mulcaster 
Positions v. (1887) 34 To write and read wel which may' be 
jointly gotten is a prety stocke for a poore boye. 1603 Lend. 
Prodigal v. i. 400 Why this is well, and toward faire Luce's 
stocke, heres fortie shillings, c 1639 Cowley blue.. To Ld. 
Falkland 32 Whilst we luce younger Brothers, get at best 
But a small stock, and must work- out the rest. 2685-6 Stil- 
lingfl.-SV/'///. (i6ig8) III.L 3 Therefore nothingwouldsatisfie 
him [the young prodigal} unless he were intrusted with the 
' Stock which was intended for him. 

+ d. In stock', possessed of capital. Out of 
stock : •without means. (Cf. in, out of funds f) 

1648 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (i836) I. 256 In regard 
yt j* Colledge is wholey out of stocke,.. y* chest-keepers 
wer requested to [etc.]. 1671 [S. Collins] Pres. St. Russia 
xii. 51 This put the man in stock, whereby he began to drive 
a Trade. 

-|* e. fig. phrase. Upon the stock of-, on the ground 
or basis ot Obs. Very frequent in Jer. Taylor. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vi. § 229 Which [help] they 
had no hope to procure but upon the stock of alteration 
of the government of the Church. *649 J er. Tavlor Great 
Rxemfi. ii. vi. n He who beleeves upon the onely stock of 
education, made no election of his faith. Ibid. 11. vii. 33 
Upon the same stocke S. Chrysostome chides the people of 
his Diocese for walking, and laughing and prating in 
Churches. 1692 South 13 Serm. (1697) 1. 275 Few practical 
Errors in the world are embraced upon the Stock of Con- 
viction, but Inclination, i8ar Lamb Eli. 1 Ser. 1. My First 
Play, The theatre became to me, upon a new stock, the 
most delightful of recreations. 

+49, An estate or property that produces income; 
a person’s total propeity. Obs. 

155* Latimer Serm. St. John Evans. (1584) 282 It shall 
not be a diminishing of theyr stockes, but it shall be rather 
an increase then a diminishing. *379 Spenser She fill. Cal. 
July 192 They han great store and thriftye stockes. 1387 
Turberv. Trag. Tales (1837) *2 Whose land and fee de- 
scended orderly Unto the Sonne, with store of other stocks. 
1646 Crashaw Steps 97 The steward of our growing stocke. 
£1665 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Col. Hutchinson (1885) I. 
185 But they, having stocks and families, were not willing 
to march as far as the army, a 1687 Petty Pol. Arith. ii, 
(1691) 38 If the. Stocks of laborious and ingenious Men., 
should be diminished by a Tax, and transferred to such as 
do nothing at all, [etc.]. 2772 Beattie Minstrel 1. xiv, An 
honest heart was almost all his stock. 

+ b. Public stock *. the property held for public 
purposes by a nation, municipality, ot community. 

1663 Patrick Paml. Pilgrim (1687) 115 A poor Widow, 
who had cast all her living into the publick stock, 1701 
W. Wotton Hist. Rome (J farms) iv. 60 The Public Stock 
was well near exhausted by Verus’s Prodigality. C1720 
Celia Fiennes Diary (1888) 93 They have a great publick 
stock belonging to ye Corporation. 2770 Langhorne Plu- 
tarch (1879) 1. 184 '2 It appears. .that the public stock of the 
Athenians amounted to 9700 talents, 
c. Movable property. 

1776 Adam Smith W, N. v. ii. II 42a The funds or sources, 
of revenue which may peculiarly belong to the sovereign or 
commonwealth must consist either in stock or in land. ' 

+ d. The aggregate wealth of a nation. Obs. 
2640 Pvm in Rushw. Hist. Coll. hi. (1602) I. 22 By which 
means the Stock of the Kingdom is diminished. 1719 W. 
Wood Sum. Trade 154 There is not any tiling more certain, 
than that our West-Iudia Trade has greatly enlarged our 
Stock. 1729 Swift Modest Proposal 22 The Nation's stock 
will be thereby encreased fifty thousand pound s per Annum, 
2796 Burke Regie. Peace ii. (1892) no If we look to our 
stock in the Eastern world, our most valuable and system- 
atick acquisition!, aremade in that quarter. 2825 McCul- 
loch Pol. Econ. ii. ii. 92 The whole pioduce of industry 
belonging to a country is said to form its stock, 

+ 60. The business capital of a trading firm or 
company. In stock (said of a person) : in the 
position of a partner. Obs. 

c span Henslowe Diary (2845} 276 A Note of all suche 
bookes as belong to the Stocke. 1613 Tapp Pat/m. Knmvl. 
233 Two Marchants are in Company, B putteth in 200 li 
more then A, B contjnqeth in stocke 5 moneths, and A 7 


992 

moneths } , they gaine one as much as the other ; the question 
is [etc.]. 1669 W. A[gliONBy] Pres. St. United Provinces 
j-q Many, .put in diffeient summes, which all together 
niadrt up si\- hundred thousand pound, the first stock upon 
vhich this [Dutch East India] Company has built its pro- 
digious Encreave. 3694 J. Houghton Collect. Iwproz'. H use. 
No. 122 r t Lately a Company of Gentlemen have made a. 
Stuck for Improvement of Tanning with Birch-Bark. . . Their 
tannery is at llolloway. 2697 Loud. Gas. No 3303/3 Each 
Member having Five hundred Pounds in the Stock of the 
Bank. 2798 Hun on Course Math. {1806) 1. 124 '1 hey admit 
K as a third partner, who brought into stock 2800/ 2844 
H. H. Wilson lint. India. 1. 494 As the state of the money 
market rendered it unadvisahle to increase the Company s 
capital stock,, .the Court applied to the House for such aid 
as [etc.]. 

b. In Bookkeeping by Double Entry, the head- 
ing (more fully stock account : see 65 ) of the ledger 
account which summarizes the assets and liabilities 
of the trader, firm, or company to whom the books 
belong. 

1388 Mellis Briefe Instr. D vij, Then for your Creditor 
gie to the letter S. and theie enter stocke as followeth: 
btocke is in folio 2. 2674 T. Collins Introd. Merchants - 
At c. B 3 h, John Speed Debitor. January 2 To Stock owing 
by him . . ico 1. 00 s, 00 d. Ibid. B 4, Per contra John Speed 
Creditor. January 7 By Stock for Three Months lebate 
[etc.]. 173a J. Clark in B. F. Fosters Double Entry elite. 
(1852) Pref. p. iii, Let it be supposed that the account 
of Stock is a real person employed to take care of my 
estate, and to render an account of the improvement he 
has made of it. 1771 EncycL Brit. I. 589/2 Therefoie this 
accompt is closed, by being debited or credited to or by 
Stock, for the difference of its sides. Ibid. 593/2 Accord- 
ingly in your new Journal, the several paiticulars on the Dr 
side must all of them be made Drs to Stock, c 1789 Ibid. 
(ed. 3} II L 368/2 Thirdly, Accounts of Stock, Profit, and 
Loss. 1828-32 Webster, Stock, in book-keeping, the owner 
or owners of the books. 183a B. F. Foster Double Entry 
eluc. (ed. 5) 4 When the assets exceed the debts, Stock or 
the proprietor is a creditor for the surplus, or, in the event 
of uiso vency debtor for the deficiency. 

+ 51. Money, or a sum of monej T , invested by a per- 
son in a partnership or commercial company. Obs. 

c 2643 Howell Lett. (1650) II. 12 By reason of the general, 
ity of commerce, — the banks, adv entures, the common shaies 
and stocks which most have in the Indian and other com- 
panies, — the wealth doth diffuse it self here in a strange 
kind of equality. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. iv. § 248 They 
[the Commons] were no way guilty of the troubles, the feais, 
and public dangers, which made men withdraw their stocks, 
and keep their money by them. 1683 Caldwell Pafieis 
(Maitl. Club) 1. 146 The East India Companie . . had veiy 
little advantage., which he had reason to know, because he 
himselfe had a stock in it. 

Jig. 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies nr. ii. 434 When I consider 
that I do hereby advance a Stock towaids the Discovery 
of the Cause, whether Celestial or no, I shall find some 
Mitigation of Censure. 2710 Steele Taller No. 225 F 2 
All . . Deviations from the Design of pleasing each other when 
we meet, are derived from Interloper in Society, who want 
Capacity to put in a Stock among regular Companions. 

52. The subscribed capital of a tiading company, 
or the public debt of a nation, municipal corpora- 
tion, or the like, regarded as transferable property 
held by the subscribers or creditors, and subject 
to fluctuations in market value. Also, in particu- 
larized sense, a kind of stock, a particular fund in 
which money may be invested. 

In expressions like to buy or sell stocks, the word may he 
partly an application of sense 42, 'tally’, Cf. quot. 2724 
under that sense.. 

In modern British use the application of the word is 
narrowed j the subscribed capital . of a public company is 
called sha>es when it is divided into portions of uniform 
amount, and stock when any desired amount may be bought 
or sold. In British use, also, when there is no specific indi- 
cation, stock is usually taken to refer to those portions of the 
National Debt, the principal of which is not repayable, the 
government being pledged only to the payment of interest 
in perpetuity. 

/1169a Pollexfen Disc. Trade (1697) A 4 b, Whether any 
profit can arise to the Nation by the advance of Stocks. 
1708 Swift Alol. Chr. Misc. (1711) 181 The Bank, and 
East-India Stock, may fall at least One per Cent. 1714 
Macky Joum. Eng. I. ix. 113 You will see Fellows, in 
shabby Cloaths, Selling Ten or Twelve Thousand Pounds 


sum of money in the stocks, and [etc.]. 1777 Sheridan 
Sch. Scand. hi. i, He is forced to sell stock at a great loss. 
1781 D. Hartley Constd. Renewal Bank Chatter 18 One 
hundred pounds of Bank stock is now woith about 110/. 
1784 Cowpf.r Task iv. 26 The fall of stocks. 1842 Penny 
Cycl. XXIII. 71/3 Stocks, a teim applied to the various 
‘Funds which constitute the national debt. 1845 McCulloch 
Taxation rn.il (1852) 450 Though it be true. .that four and 
five per cent, stocks have always borne a lower relative value 
tn the market than three per cent, stock, it is not tiue that 


ureenwood business Tract, 42 Stock, Capital in a lump 
sum divisible into unequal amounts, laige or small, to suit 
investors, instead of in shares of fixed or equal instalments. 
English Government Consols are of this kind; also the 
stocks of some lailway companies. 2923 Times 9 Aug. 17/6 
Furness stock did not move on the announcement of an 
interim dividend at the rate of 2 per cent. 

b. fig. phrase (colloq. or slang). To take ( 'large 
etc.) slock in (rarely of) \ tjjje interested in, attach 
importance to, give credence to. 

1878 Masque of Poets 216 All which I do most potently 
believe, Taking large stock in Natural Selection. 1883 
Homiletic Rev. Aug. 134 Educated, and I believe scientific 
men, took stock in it [Blue Glass theory of cure]. 1892 


STOCK. 


Brit Harte First Family Tasajara v, I never took stock 
of that story. 190a Daily Ch?oiu 1 Api . 3 1 here are man j” 

tales of the manifestation of natuial gas 111 Sussex, which 1 
do not take much stock in , . , t , , , 

53. A collective term for the implements {dead 
stock ) and the animals {live stock) employed in the 
working of a faim, an industrial establishment, 
etc. See also Rolling stock. 

1329 N. C. Wills (Surtees igo8) I. 106 That my sonne. . 
have my ferine of Lenwyke..with the stocke theruppon. 
a 1676 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. (2677) 214 The Stock being 
exhausted one Year, left little for the supply of Tillage, 
Husbandry, or Inciease foi the next. 1788 Priesiley Led . 

I fist. v. xliv. 324 Cattle . bear a much lower price than com, 
which requires mote ait, labour, and stock to raise it. 1826 
Art of Brewing (ed. 2) 240 The costs of rents, of taxes, of 
agricultural stock, and of labourei s' wages, are much less now 
than heretofore in our mernoi y they have been. 1836 [Mrs. 
TRAiLr] Backwoods of Canada 26 Live and dead stock that 
go or are taken on board. 284* W. Spalding Italy Hal, 
fsl. HI. 346 The tenant was to find liis own stock and tools. 
18S1 Green well Coal-Trade Terms , Korthwnb. <$• Durh. 
52 Colliery stock comprises the establishment. of engines, 
waggons, hotses, and material-, of eveiy description lequisite 
to cany on a colliery. *863 H. Cox Instil, m. v. 658 In- 
spectors, who report on the sufficiency of the woiks and 
stocks of railways. 

+b. Scots Law. Stock and leind : the gross pio- 
duce of a farm, fibheiy, etc., without deduction of 
the tithe. Obs. 

1374 in Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 2586, 367/2 Que salina esset 
libera a decimis, eo quod decime. nunquam solite sunt 
separari, sed una lie stok et teind intromissa sunt. 1588 
Reg. Privy Council Scot. IV. 280 iSaith stok and teind 
thairof. [1652 in Agnew lined. Sheriffs Galloway (1893I 
II. 73 Salcharie pays in stock and teind thietty bolls victual, 
300 maiks money.] 

54. spec. — Livestock; the animals on a farm ; 
also, a collective term for horses, cattle, and sheep 
bred for use or profit. 

2523-34 Fiizherb. Hash. 39 It is conuenient, that he lere 
two oxe calues, and two cowe calucs at the least, to vpholde 
his stocke. 2608 Rowlands Humors Looking Glasse (1872) 
25 This poore man had a Cow iwas all his stocke. 1649 
Milton Etkon. 220 The people he accounts his Heatd, his 
Cattell, the Stock upon his ground. 1660 F. Brooke tr. 
Le Blanc's Trav. 348 They keep stocks of tame Deei. 2744 
M. Bishop Life 4 Adv. 4 , 1 fiequently rode out with him in 
a Morning to look at his Stock.. 1796 W. H. Marshall 
Vorksh. (ed. 2) II. 347 Ltoik; livestock. 2801 Farmer's 
Mag. Apr. 228 Drovers aie now buying lean stock briskly 
at good prices. 1B18 Scott Hrt. Mull, xliv, The proofs he 
had given of his skill in managing stock. 1831 H. a 1 fphens 
Bk. harm § 4065 (1855) II. 240/1 Salted hay is much relished 
by all kinds of stock. 1890 1 R. Boldrevvood ’ Col. Reformer 
ix-, But few stoLk were visible on the plain. 

b. Applied to slaves. 

2828-32 Webster, Stock, in the West Indies, the slaves of 
a plantation, 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. A wer. II. 41 Her 
[Virginia’s] tevenue is chiefly derived from the 1 earing of 
slaves as stock for the southern market. 

56. A quantity (pf something specified, whether 
material or immaterial) accumulated for future use ; 
a store or provision to be drawn upon as occasion 
requires. Phrase, to lay in a stock. 

2638 Rous Heav. Acad, i, 4 Let him gather a stock of 
them, and lay them up for his use. 2639 Fuller Holy War 
hi. xi. (1640) 126 A Prince (as writers report) having a suffi- 
cient stock of valour in himself, but little happy in express- 
ing it. a 2662 Heylin Laud (1668) 391 By making this 
agreement with them he put them into such a stock of 
Reputation, that [etc.]. 1693 C. Dryden Juvenals Sat. 
vii. 200 But oh, what stock of Patience wants the Fool, Who 
wastes his Time and Breath in teaching School I 17x2 in 
10th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 1. 142 When he has ac- 
quir'd to himself a good stock of reputation perhaps he will 
not envy ours. 1728 Gay Let. to Swift 16 May, I.. am in 
hopes to lay in a .stock of health. 1738 Common Sense (1739) 
II. 112. She dyes, alters, and turns her little Stock . of 
Finery into all the Changes which Fancy and Affectation 
pioduce in every Brain of Quality. 1730 Johnson Randier 
No. 109 F 1 You have not yet exhausted the whole stock 
of human infelicity. 1772 Franklin Autobiog. Wks. 1840 
I. 18, I wanted a stock of words. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. II. 133 When, .a stock of provisions sufficient to sup- 
poi t them the whole way, would be more than they could 
carry, . .they [etc.]. 1790 Burke Ft. Rev. Wks. 2808 V. 273 
That stock of general tiuth, for the branches of which they 
contended with their blood. 2804 Med. Ji til. XII. 305 It is 
frequently observed in the inoculated cow-pox. I have seen 
it.. after I had been using matter fiom the same stock for 
upwards of three years. 2822 Shelley Devil's Wal/e xvi, 
For he is fat,. , How vast his stock of calf 1 1843 [Pycroft] 
Hints to Freshmen 1 6 Lay in a stock of Bryant’s Regalias and 
Castle's Sylvas, to acquire condition in youi absence. 1835 
Macau lay Hist, Eng. xii. III. 228 The stock of cannon balls 
was almost exhausted. 2907 J. A. Hodges Eleiu. Plwtogr. 
(ed. 6) 81 An ever-increasing stock of glass negatives. 

+ b. Complement of population ; also, a large 
number (of persons) . Obs. 

1674 T. Lower in Jml. Friends Hist. Soc. (1913) July 244 
Seeinge such stockes of Quakers did resort to him. 2690 
Child Disc. Trade (1698) 246 With us, after that with long 
civil vvais the land was half unpeopled, so as till of late 
years, it came not to its full stock of people again. 

c. Mining. (See quot.) > 

2709 T. Robinson Nat. Hist. Wesfm. Cumb. xv, 85 To 
see> that rich Vein, and the Stock of Ore upon the Bank, 
which was like a little Mountain. x886 G. F. Merrill in 
Ann. Rep. Smithsonian Inst. 11.(2889) 525 Stock, the useful 
rock taken from a quarry. 1909 Centuiy Diet. Suppl. , Stock , 
the material removed from a quarry which is of suitable size 
to he worked into marketable articles. 

56. The aggregate of goods, or of some specified 
land of goods, which a, trader hqs on hapd as a 
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provision for the possible future requirements of 
customers. 

1696-7 Act 8 4 g Will. Ill, c, 7 § 10 The several Stockes 
of Paper Parchment Pastboard or Vellum. 1736 Gentl. 
Mag. VI. 591/2 They all brew great Quantities, which they 
keep by them as a Stock in Hand. 1814 Scott Let. in 
Lockhart (, 1837) III. x. 322 That having lesolved, as they 
are aware, to relinquish publishing, you only wish to avail 
yourselves of this offer to the extent of helping off some of 
your stock. 1833 Ht. Martineau Loom <J- Lugger 11. ii. 21 
She might look through her father's stock many times. *833 

J . Holland Mann/. Metals II. 112 A large depot of arms 
ad been established in the Tower; and it was known to 
some in the trade, that of this warlike stock the government 
weie desirous to dispose. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fairxx xv, 
The sculptors of those days had stocks of such funeieal 
emblems in hand. 1851 Hawthorne Ho. Sev. Gables v. 
(185a) 59 ‘ We must renew out stock, Cousin Hepzibah ! 
cued the little saleswoman. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. 
Org. v. 167 We have not cared to keep on hand a larger 
stock than we could dispose of in the season. x88x W. 8. 
Gilbert Foggerty's Fab y (1895)35 You are in trade?.. 
So. am I. wholesale. What’s your stock ? Tal. Mine's 
cheese. 1885 Manch . Exam. 3 June 5/3 The market is le- 

f iorted to bq glutted, and the production has of late been 
argely going into stock. 1899 Daily News 1 Nov. 3/t The 
authorities at Eniield say that they are well supplied with 
these guns out at the Cape, and that they are working for 
stock. 

b. Take stock. In commercial use, to make an 
inventory of the merchandise, furniture, etc. in 
one’s own ( rarely in another’s) possession, record- 
ing its quantity and present value. Hence fig., to 
make a careful estimate of one’s position with 
regard to resources, prospects, or the like. To 
take stock of', to reckon up, evaluate ; also colloq. 
to scrutinize (a person) with suspicion or interest. 

1736 Country Jrnl. or Craftsman 14 Aug. 1/1 [Innkeeper 
to Exciseman.] Good morrow. , Mr. Gage, . . I hope you hare 
no Information against Me... Did you not take Stock but 
last Night? 1825 Coleridge AidsR t/l. (1831) 184 How vague 
and general these [thoughts] are even on objects of Sense, 
the few who at a mature age have seriously set about the 
discipline of their faculties, and have honestly taken stock , 
best know by recollection of their own state. 1826 New 
Monthly Mag. XVI. 19 It may therefore be worth while at 
this commencement of a new year for us to balance accounts 
with our readers, and, in the trader's phrase, to ' take stock '. 
1840 Macaulay Ess., Clive T 7 The business of the servant 
of the Company was not, as now, to conduct the judicial, 
financial, and diplomatic business of a great country, but to 
take stock [etc.]. 1857 Borrow Eom. Eye xlvi. One day, 
being at a place called the Escurinl, I took stock, as the 
tradesmen say, and found I possessed the sum of eighty 
dollars won by playing at cards. 1865 Slang Diet. 247 To 
take Stock of one, to scrutinize narrowly one whom you 
have reason to suspect. 1867 W. Johnson in Farrar Ess. 
Lib. Edt/c.i. 1867) 333 You will find the historian taking 
stock of human knowledge for the end of the Middle Ages. 
1877-81 Voylk & Stevenson Milit. Diet. Suppl. 36/2 A 
combatant officer appointed to 1 take stock ', either at home 
or abroad, is entitled to receive extra pay of 52. a day. 1883 
Froude Short Stud. IV. 11. i. 166 It is, perhaps,., occasionally 
well to take stock of our mental experience. 1885 Miss 
Braddon Wy Hards Weird ii, How is it that you who are 
so sharp could not contrive to spot him when you took stock 
of the passengers? 1893 Times 30 May 9/3 It is always the 
custom with practical politicians to take stock of what has 
been done, .and what can be done. 1896 N. 4 Q. Ser. vm. 
•IX. 158/2 A narrow squint window at the back of one of 
them enabled its occupant to take stock of any one who 
might knock at the door of his neighbour. 

o. In slock : in the possession of the trader, 
x6x8 in J[. Charnock Hist. Mar.Archit. (1801) II. 237 There 
will remaine in stock at Deptford 738 1. 14 c. o q. o lb. 189X 
Law Ref, Weekly Notes 44/1 The defendant had about 
forty copies of the impression in stock which he desired to 
sell. x8g8 W. J. Greenwood Commerc. Corresp. (ed. 2) 3, 
I intend to dispose of the whole of the goods in stock. 

67. The liquor mad 6 by boiling meat (with or 
without vegetables, etc.) and used as a foundation 
for soup. 

1764 Eliz. Moxon Eng. Housevi. (ed. g) 1x9 You must 
make your stock the day before you use it. 1844 H. Ste- 
phens Bk. Farm II. 169 Its decoction forms an excellent 
stock for various dishes. 1870 Dickens E. Drood vi, Stock 
for soup became fragrant in the air of Minor Canon Corner. 
1886 Sat. Rev. 6 Mar. 328/2 Vatel himself., would not have 
hesitated to make a stock for his master Condd, or his king 
Louis the Magnificent, out of cod's-heads. 

b. gen. .The raw material from which anything 
is made; material. Chiefly with prefixed word 
as in PAPER-stock, soap-stock. 

1873 Spon Workshop Rec. Ser. 1. 330 In its natural state, 
fat. .is always associated with., foreign matters, which must 
be separated befoi e it can be used as candle stock. 1875 
Paper-stock [see Paper sb. 12]. x88a Encyst. Brit. XIV. 
384/2 In these the stock is exposed to the strongest tanning 
liquors. 

• 68. Card-playing, a. In certain games, the por- 
tion of the pack of cards which is not dealt out, 
but left on the table to be drawn from according 
to the rules of the game. 

[Cf. Du. stok, Norw. stokk, in the same sensed 
1584 R, Scot Discov. Witcher, xm. xxvii. (1886) 273 Throw 
upon the Stocke the nether card. 1607 Heywood Worn. 
Killed w. Kindn. (1617) E 2 b, This Queene I haue more 
then mine owne, you see. Giue me the stocke. 1674 Cotton 
Compl. Gamester vi. (1680) 65 [Gleek] The Dealer delivers 
the Cards by four till every one hath twelve, and the rest 
are laid on the Table, for the Stock, being in number eight. 
Ibid. vii. 69 [L'Ombre] There will remain thirteen Cards in 
the Stock. *73* Swift Poems, Beasts!. Confess. 193 He 
heard there was a club of cheats, Who.. Could change the 
.stock, or cpg a dye 1839 Habuje Hoyle 44 (Piquet) Talon, 
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or stock, is the eight remaining cards, after twelve are dealt 
to each person. 1878 H Gibbs Ontbie 19 After dealing he 
places the remaining thirteen cards before him, and they 
are called the Stock. 

b. The set of cards used in a particular game 
(whether a pack, or one or more incomplete packs). 

1584 R. W. Three Ladies Land. n. A iiij, No we all the 
Cardes in the stock are delte about. 1895 G. J. Manson 
Sporting Diet., [In Bezique.] Stock, the number of packs of 
cards corresponding with the number of players, shuffled 
together and ready to be dealt. 

+ c. = Hand sb. 23. Ohs. 

1637 Rutherford Lett. (1836) I. 357 That Kirk and Com- 
monwealth are in his hand, like a stock of cards, and that 
he dealeth the play to the mourners of Zion [etc.], c 164*. 
Cleveland Smectymnuus Poems (1677) 39 So many Caras 
ith J Stock, and yet be bilk'd ? X659 Shuffling, Cutting 4 
Dealing 6 Shall I not play? My Lord Protector hath given 
me a Stock, and I'le pack the Cards with all the Cavaliei- 
Gamesters in the Town. 

VII. 69. In imitation of compounds like Lean- 
ing^ -stock, W BTEWSG-stock, where the sb. has the 
sense i b or 5 , there have been formed many com- 
binations of stock with a preceding vbl. sb., which 
designate a person as the habitual object of some 
kind of contemptuous or unpleasant treatment. 
(There is probably in these formations some notion 
of sense 1 c, the implication being that the person 
is treated as if incapable of feeling.) Examples, 
which appear in this Dictionary as main words or 
under their first element, are floating-, gauring, 
gazing-, jesting laughing-, mocking-, pointing 
sporting-, talking-, torturing-stock ; the following 
qnols. contain one or two nonce-words that have 
not been registered in their alphabetical place. 

1545 Hen. VIII Sp. Part!. (1642) A 4, Not to dispute, 
and make Scriptuie a railing and taunting-stocke against 
Priests and Preachers. X580 Lyly E up hues 4 his England 
(Arb.) 444 Then shall you belike stars to the wise, who aie 
now but staring stockes to the foolish, 1630 B. Jonson 
New Inn 1. vi. (1631) C 2, Therefore [she] might indifferently 
be made The courting-stock, for all to practise 011. 

VIH. Combinations. 

00. Similatively (with ref. to sense 1 c), as + stock- 
log', stock-headed, -like adjs.’ Also stock-blind, 
-dead, -deaf adjs., as blind (etc.) as a stock. 
Hence perh. stock-full a. rarer' 1 , chock-full, cram- 
full. Also Stock stile. 

[Cf. Du. stokblind, G. stockbliud; G. stocktaub stock-deaf ; 
Du. stokstijf, G. stockstcif stiff as a poker ; Du. stokoud 
very old ; G. stockdunkcl, -f ns ter pitch-dark.] 

1675 Wycherley Country Wife Ji. i. 2* True Lovers are 
blind, "stockblind. x8oz Beddoes Hygeia 1. 32 He was 
stock-blind; so could not judge of me by my exterior. 1662 

i . Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Ambass. 136 A corpulent, fat 
Ian.. fell down "stock-dead, as soon as he came to the 
shrine. xM< Tylor Early Hist. Man. iv. 71 Though he is 
‘ "stock-deaf ', he has a bodily feeling of music, and different 
instruments have different effects upon him. 1782 Miss 
Burney Cecilia v. xii, I’m sure the garden is so "stock full, 
that If there was to come many more, I don’t know where 
they could cram ’em. 1904 M. Hewlett Queen’s Quair 11. 
Vii. 279 That "stock -headed starer out of painted eyes. *878 
Browning Poets Croisic 1 x 1 , Does he stand "stock-like 
henceforth? 1689 Hickeringill Ceremony-Monger iii. Wks, 
17x6 II. 408 [My Ceremony-Monger] is the great "Stock- 
logg of the Church, that has neither fire nor heat within. 

01. In sense 4 , as stock-grower, -f -head ; + stock- 
grafted a., grafted by means of a slit or cleft in the 
stock ; f stock-grafting, cleft-grafting. 

1523-34 Fitzherb. Hush. $ 138 Take toughe cleye..and 
ley it vppon the stocke-heed. 1707 Mortimer Hush. (1721) 
II. 265 Medlars maybe cleft, or Stock-grafted, on the White 
Thorn. 173X Miller Gard. Diet. s. v. Giafting, Cleft 
Grafting, which is also call'd Stock or Slit-grafting. 1842 
Loudon Suburban Hort. 562 As practised by the stock- 
growers in propagating plum and Paradise stocks. 

02. In sense 52 , as stock fibill, - board, , - dealer , 
-list, f -office, - watering ; stock certificate, a docu- 
ment issued by the Treasury, entitling the holder 
to a certain amount of a particular government 
stock ; stock- indicator, -ticker, a telegraphic 
instrument for recording variations in the price of 
stock ; stook receipt (see quot.). Also Stock- 
broker, etc. 

1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Quality (1809) IV. 80 [He] 
produced bank and "stock bills to the amount of, .five thou- 
sand pounds. 1871 Cuyler Heart-Life 123 The reckless 
gambling operations of "stock-boards or ' the street ’. 1863 
Act 26 4 27 Viet, c. 28 § 6 A "Stock Certificate, .shall entitle 
the Bearer to the Stock therein described. X902 Westm. Gaz. 
30 Sept. 10/1 A firm of "stock-dealers. 1891 Century Diet., 
"Stock-indicator. 1858 Simmonds Diet, Trade, * Stock-list , a 
list published daily or periodically, enumerating the leading 
stocks dealt in ; the prices current ; the actual transactions, 
etc. *737 J. Chambhrlayne St. Gt, Brit. u. (ed. 33) 171 
(South Sea office) Chief Clerk of the "Stock-office, xoox 
Cordingley Did. Stock Each. Terms 86 *Stock Receipt. 
This is a Receipt, in printed form, filled in by the seller of 
Consols and other Registered Stocks and given by him to 
the buyer at the time the transfer is made; 2886 Boston 
(Mass.) Jrnl. 17 -July 2/3 The "Stock Ticker. 1899 Westm. 
Gaz. 20 Apr. 10/2 A narrow strip of paper resembling 
a stock-ticker .tape, , 1883 Nation (N. Y.) xi Oct. 307/2 
* "Stock-watering ' means simply an increase in the number 
of shares into which the property of a corporation is divided. 
03 . Ih sense 54, as stock-breeder, -car, -dealer, -farm, 
-farmer, -farming , -feed, -feeding, -food, - grower , 
-house, f -Husbandry, -master, - minder , -owrter 


raiser , - raising , -ranch, -range, -run, - station , 
-train, -yard', stook-horse Austral., a horse 
trained to carry a stock-rider ; stock-hut Austral., 
the hut of a stockman ; stock-rider Austral., a 
man employed to ride after cattle on an unfene'ed 
station ; stock-riding, the occupation of a stock- 
rider ; stock-route Austral., a right of way for 
travelling cattle through occupied land ; stock- 
whip Austral., a whip for driving cattle. Also 
Stockholder, -keeper (etc.), Stockman. 

x8is Sporting Mag. XLV. 194 Mr. George Flower.. Me- 
lino "stock-breeder. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek. 2390 * Stock- 
car, a railway-car for carrying caltle, horses, sheep, hogs, 
etc. 1898 Kipling Day's Work 222 There were oil cars, 
and hay-cars, and stock-cars full of lowing beasts. 1885 
blanch. Exam. 17 Mar, 5/a Duties on live meat in Germany 
fail inprotecting*stockdea!ers, i&a6 Sydney Gaz. in O’Haia 
Hist, N. S. Wales (1817) 289 Well adapted either to an 
arable or "stock farm, 1768 Ann. Reg. 149 The "stock 
farmers have greatly suffered, as the lambs were much hurt. 
1865 Trollope Belton Est. xvi. 183 In "stock- farming the 
chief thing is not to have too many beasts. 19x5 Edin. Rev- 
Jan. 83 The Ana (or Aana) tree.. is said to give the best 
"stock-feed in the whole world. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 
III. 37 Crops used for "stock-feeding. 1894 Jrnl. R . Agnc. 
Soc. Dec. 646 A proportion of the produce grown is retained 
on the farm, as "stock-food or litter. 1876 Chamb. Jrul. 
30 Dec. 845/1 The experience of "stock-growers from all 
sections for the last few years has proved [etc.]. 1865 H. 
Kingsley Hillyars 4 Burtons 1 , An aged "stockhorse, which 
I had bought very cheap. 1808 Sydney Gaz. in O'Hara 
Hist. N.S. Wales (1817) 317 To be sold., with a good 
dwelling-house, barn, stable, "stock-houses, and a capital 
stock-yard. x8oi Farmer's Mag. Aug. 285 The general 
run of the soil of this tract .. lenders it very eligible 
for what is called the "stock-husbandry. 1828 P. Cunning- 
ham N. S. Wales (ed. 3) II. 30 They., paid a visit to a 
"stock hut inhabited by three freemen, at Putty. 1864 In- 
tell. Observer Jan. 3go Veterinarians, sheep-breeders, "stock- 
masters, and others practically acquainted with the diseases 
of our domesticated animals. 1859 Bartlett Diet. A met . 
(ed. 2) 45T *Stock-minder, one who takes care of cattle on 
the great praiiies. 1865 Daily Tel. 18 Oct 6/4 The Bel- 
gian Government has conferred a great boon. .011 its "stock- 
owners [by checking a cattle plague]. 1874 Raymond 6th 
Rep. Mines 3x4 A part.. of the large grant.. on which 
numerous ianch-men and "stock-iaisers are said to have 
settled. x868 Rep. U.S . Commissioner^ Agric. (i860) 148 
Study of plants, meadows, and "stock-raising. 1876 Chamb. 
Jrnl. 30 Dec. 845/1 Eventually the stock-iaising interests 
will be driven to the northern buffalo grass region. 1871 in 
S. De Vere A mericanisms (1872) 129 An estancia or "stock- 
ranch. 1859 Bartlett Diet. Amer. (ed. 2) 451 *Stoek-range, 
the piairie or plain where cattle range or graze. 1882 Cen- 
tury Mag. Aug. 51 x/x The hill country is all open as a stock- 
range. 186a CernhiU Mag. Jan. 31 Broke in by one of my 
"stock-riders up to fifteen stone. 187a Rout ledge's F.v. 
Boy's Ann. 108/1 The Giant biothers had been doing some 
very tidy bits of "stock-iiding too. 1890 1 R. BoldhewOOD ' 
Col. Reformer xviii, The stock-riding contingent. 1886 
P, Clarke * New Chum' in Austral. 197, I saw it on the 
"stock-route to Bathurst. 1828 P. Cunningham N. S. 
Wales (ed. 3) II. 147 You oblige the settler to improve the 
grant, instead of keeping it as a mere "stock-run. 1858 
Simmonds Diet. Trade , * Stock-station , a district for rearing 
and herding cattle. x8 59 Bartlett Diet. Amer. (ed, a) 451 
*Stock-train, a train of railroad cars loaded with cattle. 
x857'W. Howitt Tallangetta I. xoo The "stock-whip, with 
a handle about half a yard long and a thong of three yards 
long, of plaited bullock-hide, is a terrible instrument in the 
hands of a practised stockman. x8oa Barringtons Hist. 
N. S . Wales x. 373 A young ox was missed from the "stock- 
yard at Toongabbe. 1858 R. S. S u rteks Ask M amnia lxvi. 
300 The first result we see of a gentleman fanning being the 
increase of the size of his stock-yard. 

b. Indicating' an animal that is chosen or kept , 
for breeding pnrposes, as slock dog, mare, etc. Also 
stock-getter. 

x8ox Farmer's Mag. Apr. 222 The season throughout has 
been remarkably favourable to stock sheep. t 1851-61 May- 
hew Lond. Labourlll. 15/2 Ablack tan terrier, .which was 
the greatest stock dog in London of that day. 1854 Poultry 
Chron. II. 404 The purchase of fowls intended for stock- 
birds should not now lie delayed. 1862 Cornhill Mag. Jan. 31 
A handsome little stock-mare. 1862 H. H. Dixon Scott 4 
Sebright iii. 165 Till within the last three years he [a stal- 
lion] was a very sure stock-getter, 1886 C. Scott Sheep- 
Farming 74 It.. is only advisable with some very special 
stock-ram, whose progeny are valuable. 1891 Century Diet., 
Stockfish , . .fish adapted or used for stocking rivers, ponds, 
lakes, etc. 1909 IVestm. Gaz. 13 Feb. 16/2 Another hundred 
good stock, trout have been placed. in the Henley waters. 
1909 Chamb. Jml. Apr. 219/1 It is veiy difficult to get 
good stock-ducks of the pure Aylesbury strain. 

04. In names of birds : stock annet, the common 
sheldrake, Tadoma cornuta ; stock drake [cf. Da. 
stok-, Norw. stokk-, Sw. stock-and), duck, the 
mallard or wild duck, Anas boscas ; stock eagle, 
-eekle, etc. [Hickwall] dial., the green wood- 
pecker; stock owl, the eagle owl, Bubo ignavus ; 
stock pigeon = Stock-dove ; stock whaup, the 
curlew, Numenius arguata. 

1852 Macgiluvray Biit. Birds V. 2a Tadoma VnUanser. 

. ."Stockannet. 177a Forster in Phil. Trans. LXlI. 4x9 
Mallard Drake... It is called "Stock Drake at Hudson’s 
Bay. 1805 G. Barry Hist. Orkney 1 st. 301 The Mallard, 
..our "stockduck. 1884 Upion-on-Sevem Gloss., *Siock- 
eekle, a woodpecker. 1899 A. H, Evans Birds (Camb. 


England to the Greater Spotted 
pecker, a 1688 J. Wallace Descr. IsL Orkney (1693) 
ii. x6 Sometime the "Stock-oul and Bittern have been seen 
in this Country. 1805 G. Barry Hist. Orkney Isl. 3x2 The 
Eagle 0 wl . . , our katogle or stock-owl. 1783 Lat ham Gen. 
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Synopsis Birds II. «. 604 ’Stock Pigeon, Colvmba stuns. 
x8t* G. Low Fauna Or cad. 80 The larger curlew, called 
here ’Stock- Whap. 

05 . Miscellaneous special comb. : stock account 
Book-keeping (see 50 b) ; stock beer, beer that is 
stored for lipening before being drunk; stock- 
board, (a) the wooden board which forms the 
bottom of a brick-mould ; (d) in an organ, the 
upper board of a soundboard, above the sliders, 
on which the pipes immediately rest ; (c) see 62 ; 
stock-book, a book in which an account is kept 
of goods in stock; f stock -bow, a crossbow; 
stock-brick £cf. sense 15], a hard solid brick, 
pressed in the mould; stock-brush, a brush 
with the bristles set in a flat stock or head; 
f stock-buckle, a buckle used to secure the stock 
or cravat; stoek-eompany, (a) ?a joint-stock 
company; (l>) a company the capital of which 
is represented by stock ; *J* stookU-dynt Sc. «= 
stingis-dint (see Sting j#. 1 3) ; + stock-drawers, 
stockings ; stock-father, the progenitor of a stock 
or race ; •£ stock-fowler, a kind of cannon or 
mortar (cf. stock-gun and Fowler 3) ; stock-frost 
locals ground-ice; stock-gang, a ‘gang* or set of 
mill -saws arranged to cut a log into boards at one 
passage through the machine; + stock-gold 
Theatr., 1 property* gold; + stook-gun (cf. stock- 
fowler ) ; t stock-honey (see quot.) ; stock- 
hose, hose of stout material worn over thinner 
hose; + stock-house, a prison where offenders 
were set in the stocks ; stock-ice local ** stock- 
frost \ stock-knife, -f (a) ? a knife for cutting 
wood; (b) a cutting instrument pivoted on a 
block (cf. stock-shave ) ; stock-maker, a maker 
+ (a) of gun-carriages ; (b) of musket-stocks ; (c) 
see quot. 1858 ; + stock-nail £cf. MPu. stoknagel ] , 
a thick nail; stook-nut, the hazel-nut; stook-pot, 
a pot in which stock for soups is boiled and 
kept; also Jig . ; + stock-punished pa. pple., 
punished by being set in the stocks; stock- 
purse, a fund kept for the common puiposes of a 
group of persons; stock-room, (a) a room in 
which reserve stock is stored ; ( 6 ) a room in a hotel 
in which commercial travellers display their sam- 
ples; stock-saddle, +(«) Sc. ?a saddle with a 
wooden tree ; (b) in the Western U.S., a saddle 
with a heavy tree and steel horn to give resistance 
in using a lariat ; stock-saw, a saw used in a stock- 
gang; stock-shave (see quot.); stock-shears 
(see quot.) ; + stock-sleeve (see quot.) ; + stock- 
starve v. trans., to keep (a tradesman) short of 
stock ; stock-stone, a flat stone fixed in a handle, 
used for scouring and stretching leather; stock- 
tackle Naut., a tackle used for raising the stock 
of an anchor perpendicular ; stock- trail, used 
attrib. to designate a gun-carriage in which the 
trail at the end of the stock rests upon the ground 
when, the gun is unlimbered for firing; j- stock- 
tree Sc., ? a wooden- saddle-tree ; f stock- wheel 
Sc., ? a wheel for a gun-carriage. 

1771 Encyst. Brit. I. 589/a ’Stock-accompt. . contains, 
upon the Dr side, the debts due by the merchant when the 
books were begun. The Cr side contains his ready money, 
effects, and debts due to him at the same time. i8*6 Art 
of Brewing (ed. a) 64 Keep some ’stock beer for flavour, 
ingyour best ale. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 404/a The beer is by 
this means also rendered flat, which is necessary for stock or 
store beer that is to be kept some time before coming into 
use. 1850 E. Dobson Bricks 4 Tiles i- 33 The brick mould 
is placed on a ’stock board, which is made to fit the bottom 
of the mould. 187$ Knight Dirf. Mech., Stock-beard fin 
an organ]. 190X Westm.Gas . 37 Aug. 3/1 The President. . 
seats himself pen in band, at thefcanteen] ’stock-book, while 
the subalterns run over the different articles. 1398 Florid, 
Batista,. .a crosse-bow, a *stock-bow or tillar. [188; Kent. 
Gloss., Stock-bom, a cross-bow.] 1683 T. Houghton Collect. 
Lett. Imfirov. Hush. II. vi. 186 We make two sorts of Bricks, 
Viz. ’Stock-Bricks and Place-Bricks;. the Stock-Bricks 
are madesolid,strong,and..hard. 1703 R. Neve City t? C. 
Purchaser 42 Stock-bricks.. are made upon a Stock, viz. 
The Mold is put on a Stock, after the manner of Molding, 
or Striking of Tiles. JM3 Specif, Alnwick 4 ComhiilRlwy. 
3 The whole of the bricks for the face of any work.. of the 
arches are to be stock bricks. 1693 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 
1*703)349 Urishes, of three sorts, viz. A ’Stock Brish, a Round 
Brish, and a Pencil With these Brishes, they wet old 
Walls before they mend them. 1B76 Encycl. Brit. IV. 403/2 
Brushes with the tufts placed side by side on flat boards, 
as plastereis' brushes, are called stock-brushes. 1748 
Smollett Rod. Random xliv, A diamond ’stock-buckle. 
*8*5 Scott Guy M. xxxvii, A well-brushed black suit, 
with very clean shoes and gold buckles and stock-buckle. 
*8.7 — Surg. Date, Prefi, Half-ashamed, ..yet half-proud 
of the literary ’stock-company, in which he has got a share. 
190S Outlook 7 Oct. 471/1 Within the last two years there 
have been three exposures of gigantic stock-company 
frauds [in America]. 14.. Burgh Laws xsii. in Anc. Laws 
Scot. (Burgh Rec. Soc.) 10 It is to wyt at in burgh sail 
nocht be herde bludewyt na yit ’stockisdynt na merchet 
[etc.], 1676 Coles Bid., *• Stock-drawers , stockings. 1600 
Holland Livg v. xxiv. 196 Romulus.. the first ’Stocke- 
father and beginner of the dttie of Rome, c 1644 J. Smyth 
Lives Berkeleys (1883) 1. 207 Hee is the stock-father of that 
honored family of the Berkeleys of Wymondham. 1895 


W. P. W. Phillimore in N tin Eng. Gen. Hist. Register 
Oct. 450 Edward Garfield, of Watertown, Mass., the stock- 
father of the American family. 1669 Stormy Mariner * s 
M ag. 1. ii. 10 See that our Murtherers and ’Stockfowlers 
have their Chambers fill’d with good Powder. 1688 Holme 
Armoury lit. xviii. (Roxb.) t33/x They are of some called 
Murthers and slings or sling peeces, because they are slung 
in their holds to turne any way. Some call them Stock- 
fowlers; and Fowlers or Foulers. i8$8 IP. 4 Q- Ser. It. I. 
151/2 "Stock-frost... The watermen of Norfolk unanimously 
believe in the possibility of the water freezing at the bottom 
ofariver. 190 hNaturc 30 Jan. 295/2 What is locally called 
‘stock frost ’..is known to the scientific world.. as ‘ground 
ice 1875 Knight Did. Mech., ’Stock-gang. (880 Lum- 
berman's Gas. Jan. 28 They [l e. the rafts] are then cut 
into boards by ‘stock gang ' saws. 1713 Guardian No. 95 
p r Fourscore Pieces of ’Stock-Gold, and thirty Pieces of 
Tin-Silver. 148s Poston Lett. III. 436 Item, a ’stokke gonne 
with iij. chambers. 1750 W. Ellis Mod. Husb. V. 1. 106 
(E. D. S.) Those bees that swarmed the year before, we take 
up now, and then it is called ’stock-honey. 1838 Junius 
Paint. Ancients 155 They afterwards begun to use hose, 
dtawingover them some thicker kind of ’stock-hose. *553 
in W, H. Turner Selett. Rec. Oxford (1880) 215 They.. had 
him.. to Bocardo, and did sette him in the’stocke howse. 
17*5 Loud. Gas. No. 6403/4 Prisoner in the Stockhouse or 
Goal of Kingstone. 1879 Harthuicke's Set. -Gossip XV. 
142/2 What are the phenomena which go, in the Norfolk 
district at least, by the name.. of ‘stock-frost ‘’stock-ice?’ 
1583 Rates Custom Ho. Cviij, Kniues called ’stock kniues 
course vngilt the dosen, xvi.s. viiL d. 1799 J. Wood Prittc. 
Mechanics iv. (ed. 2) 93 Those [levers] in which the forces 
act on contrary sides of the center of motion,., and those in 
which they act on the same side, as'the stock knife. 1579 Reg. 
Privy Council Scot. III. 205 Wrichtis, ’Stokmakaris and 
Quheill makaris. 1837 Carlyle Pr. Rev. III. v. vi, Deft 
Stock-makers do gouge and rasp. 1858 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade, Stock-maker, a manufacturer of stiff neck-bands 
worn by men. 1598 Shuttleworths' Arc. (Chetham Soc.) 
107 Stone nales, ’stocke nailes, clagge nales. 1833 R. 
Walker Flora Oxfordsh, 284 Corylus Avellana. Com- 
mon Hazel-nut or ’Stock-nut. 1833 Soyer Pantroph. 260 
The Chief of the cooks, the Archtmagirus, . . embraces -at 
a single glance the series of ’stock-pots and brick stoves. 
1891 Ainger in Edith Sichel Life ft Lett. (1906) 25V The 
schoolboy verses.. will at once go into tbe Lamb ‘Stock- 
pot’— my Commonplace Book. 1605 Shaks. Lear iii. iv. 
140 (Qos.) Who is whipt from tithing to tithing, and ’stock- 
punisnt and imprisoned. 0x865 W. Guthrie Serm. in 
Tweedie Stl. Biog. (Wodrow Soc.) II. 75 We have all one 
common profession, interest, ’stockpurse. 1801 C. James 
Milit, Did., Stock Purse, a certain saving] which is made 
in a corps, and which is applied to regimental purposes, 
183a G. Downes Lett. Cout. Countries I. 67 A small stock- 
purse is maintained, for the support of the enfeebled and 
superannuated. 1895 Hansard Typogr. 243 Another large 
and convenient room, denominated the ’Stock-room, in 
which the trading business of the [Stationers'] Company is 
transacted. 1877 ‘ The Road': Leaves Sk.-bk. Commit c. 
Trav. 53 The Commercial-Room is ample ; there are dining, 
coffee, bath and stock rooms. t888 Jacobi Printers' Vocal 
133 Stock room, the department allotted to the storing of 
paper or printed stock. 1537-8 A cc. Ld, High Treas. Scot. 
VI. 380 For thre quarterns of fyne gray clath to cover ane 
’stok sadill to the Kingis grace. >888 T. Roosevelt in 
Century Mag, Apr. 863/2 For a long spell of such work a 
stock-saddle is far less tiring than the ordinary Eastern or 
English one. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., ’Stock-saw. 1794 
Rigging 4 Seamanship I. 152 *Stock-shave, a large sharp- 
edged cutting knife, with a handle at one end and a 
hook at the other, bjr which It hooks in a.. staple.. driven 
in an elm block; it is used to pare off the rough wood 
from the shells of blocks, &c. 1688 Holme Armoury iu. 
386/2 Two other working Tools of the Needle-makers. 
The first is their ’Stock-Shears, with these they cut the 
Wyer to that length as the Needle is to beaT, 1611 Cotgr. 
s. v. Lombard, Manche Lombards , a ’stocke-sleeue ; or 
fashion of halfe-sleeue, whose ypper part is raised, and full 
of plaits, or gathers. 1717 De Foe Eng. Tradesm. (173a) I. 
yl 67 Those adventures, ,’stock-starve the Tradesman, and 
impoverish him in his ordinary business. 1875 Knight 
Did. Mech,, ’Stock-stone. 1815 Falconer’s Did. Marine 
(ed. Burney), ’Stock-Tackle. 1880 A. Mordecai Rep. Mil, 
Comm, Europe (1861) 62 (Funk) These were no doubt de- 
signed for firing with larger charges.. than the ’stocktrail 
carriage admits of. 147a York Memo. Bk. (Surtees) I, 92 
That, .no saddiller. .make any sadelles of trees that er calde 
’stokke trees or Scottes trees. 1547 Acc. Ld. High Trias. 
Scot. IX. 103 For tuabotis. . hir ’stoke quhelis and necessaris. 

B. adj, (in attributive use only). That is kept 
in stock (see A 56 c). 

1 . Kept regularly in stock for sale, as stock book , 
lot ; stock aise, a size (of ready-made garments) 
regularly kept in stock; used attrib. orpredicatively 
to designate a person whom such a size fits. 

a .6*5 F letcher Nice Valour v. iii, For they begin already 


a stockbook with the Stationers' company. 1898 W. J, 
Greenwood Comnnrc. Corns p. (ed. 2) 3t We particularly 
wish to call your attention to the *$tock tots as per paxticu* 
lars noted at foot. 1897 Daily News 9 Jan. 6/3 The happy 
woman who possesses what we may call a ’stock-size figure. 
1900 IbuL z 8 July 6/7 Those who are fortunate enough to 
be a stock size can save many shillings by buying these 
ready-made articles. 

_ b. Designating a medicinal or chemical prepara- 
tion which is kept ready for use, or the vessel in 
which such a preparation is stored. 

1863 J. Hughes Prod. Photogr. (1866) 11 When you have 
done for the day, return what [collodion) remains back into 
the stock-bottle. _ iSBi Encycl. Brit. XIV, 390/1 These 
[chemicals] are mixed together in one large stock tank. 1898 
Allbutt s Syst. Med, V. 424 If the specific gravity is to be 
lowered, this stock solution is diluted with water, thos 
T. A. Hodges Elem. Photogr. (ed. 6) 49 It is better to keep 
both the stock gold and the stock platinum solutions in the 
dark. 


2 . Thealr. stock piece, play, etc., one which 
forms part of a rlpertoire', stock company, a 
company who regularly act together at a par- 
ticular theatre ; stock actor, etc., a member of a 
stock company, or one who acts in stock pieces. 

1885 W. Donaldson Recoil. Actor 95 A large proportion 
of the ’stock actors were.. without talent or experience. 
1830 G. Colman Random Rec. II. 6 Miss Lee’s ‘Chapter 
of Accidents ', long and justly rated as a ’stock Comedy. 
1S64 P. Paterson Glimpses Real JLife 37, I.. being at the 
time one of the ’stock company of the Beveiley Theatre, 
New York. 178a D. E. Baker Biogr. Diamatica II. 84/2 
The Way to keep him... still stands on the ’stock-list of the 
theatre. 1887 T. A. Trollope What I refnemberll. xii. 209, 

I subsequently took Sir Anthony [in ‘ The Rivals *] which 
remained my ’stock part for years. 1805 Southey m Ann, 
Rev. HI. 76 Their classical stock pieces. 1761 Victor 
Theatres Load. 4- Dublin 1 . 65 Time. . wasted in rehearsing 
old “Stock Plays, for the Sake of the new Performers to be 
introduced in them. 1807 Dit ector 1 , 260 The Beggars Opera 
is what is termed a stock play with us. 1847 Theatr. Times 

II Sept. 283/2 Mr. Gustavus V. Brooke is perhaps the 
greatest favourite in the provinces, as a ’stock tragedian. 

3. fig. in reference to intellectual or literary 
topics : Kept in stock for use ; commonly used or 
brought forward, constantly appearing or recurring, 
in conversation, discussion, or composition ; belong- 
ing to a staple or stock-in-trade of subjects, argu- 
ments, phrases, quotations, etc. ; hence, common- 
place, trite, conventional. 

1738 Swift Pol. Ccnversat. Introd. 40 The old Stock- 
Oaths. 1803 Mar. Edgeworth Pop , Tales, To-morrow i ( 
A line which has become a stock line among writing-masters 
copies. 1835 Dickens Sk. Boz., Mr. Watkins Tattle 11. 
The master of the house, who was burning to tell one of 
his seven stock stories. 1853 Kingsley Hypatia ix. 109 
The humble stock-phrases in which they talked of their 
labours of love. 1881 Mill Utilitr ii. 36 The stock aigu- 
ments against utilitarianism. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. 
v. 172 Heine's. . utter rejection of stock classicism and stock 
romanticism. 1871 Morley Crit. Misc., Vauvenargues 14 
'Ihe stock moralist, like the commonprace orator of the 
pulpit, fails to touch the hearts of men. x8gs Bookman Oct. 
26/2 The history has been sadly confused and distorted by 
stock quotations from the fathers. 

t Stock, ri .2 Sc. Obs. [ONorthumbrian stocc, 
a. (O)Irish stoc (Gael, stoc), a trumpet. In Sc. the 
word seems to have been taken up afresh from 
Gaelic and associated with Stock sbf 
Initial st is very rare in native Irish words, and stoc is 
commonly believed to be a loan-word ; but it occurs in early 
Middle Irish, so that adoption from English is improbable.] 
a. OE. A trumpet, b. Sc. In the combs, stook- 
horn, stock-in-horn, atock-and-horn, a wind 
instrument formerly used in Scotland (see qnots.). 

a. c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. vi. a Bema vel stocc [el. tuba], 

b. 1597 Skene Dr Verb.Sign. s.v. Mcnetum, To blaw ane 
stock borne, quhilk commounlie is maid of Timmer & wood, 
or tree, with circles & girds of the same, quhilk is zet vsed 
in the Hie-lands and lies of this reahne. 17*5 Ramsay 
Gentle Sheph. 1. i, When I begin to tune my stock and horn. 
18x5 Notes to Pennecuih's Descr. Tweeddale 96 (Jam.) Tbe 
original genuine Scottish pastoral pipe, consisting of a cow's 
horn , a bower-tree stock, Irom stoc, in Gaelic, a pipe, called 
the Stock-in-horn, with stops in the middle, and an oaten 
reed at the smaller end for the mouth piece. 18*7 Hone's 
Every-day Bk. II. 20 The hythels , or atock-and-horn, a 
musical instrument made of the thigh bone of a sheep and 
the horn of a bullock. 1844 Ayr sit. Wreath 170 The first 
instrument he played on was a stock and horn. 

+ Stock, sb.'b Obs. [a. F. esloc, ad. It. stocco, 
prob. of Teut. origin : cf. Stock jA 1 ] 

1 . A thrusting sword. Also comb, stock-sword. 

1513 Douglas ASneis vit. xii. 59 Wyth round stok suerdis 

faucht thai in melle, Wyth poyntalis, or wyth stokkis Saby- 
. lyne. 1538 Bellenden Cron. Scot. x. xvL (1821) II. 176 
' Thay.. had.. stok swerdis, quhom na armour micht lesist. 
a 157a Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1 , 177 A stog sweard. 

2 . Fencing. A thrust with a pointed weapon. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. 11. iii. 36 To see thee passe thy 

puncto, thy stock, thy reuerse, thy distance, thy montant. 
160* 2nd Pt. Ret. fr. Parnass. 1. ii. (1606) B 3. Here is a 
fellow Iudicio that carried the deadly stocke [MS. variant 
stockado] in his pen. 160s Marston Antonio's Rev. 1. iii. 
B 2, And if a horned diuell should burst forth, I would passe 
on him with a mortall stocke; 1604 — Malcontent n. ii. C 4, 
The close stock, o mortall wench. 

Stock (stpk), sbf Milling and Geol. £a. G. 
stock (Jit. * stick ’).] (See quots.) 

i88a Grikie Text-bk. Geol, iv. ix. § 2. 597 The cavernous 
spaces dissolved out in some rocks.. may ba filled with., 
ores. Irregular metalliferous masses of this kind have long 
been known in Germany by the name of Stocks (StSckc). 
1901 Ransomf. in Ann. Rep. U.S.Geol.Surv. it. 255 Stocks 
are those ore bodies commonly referred to as * chimneys ’. 

Stock (stpk), v.l Forms : 4-6 stok(ke, 6 stoke, 
5-7 atooke, 6- stock. £f. Stock sb . 1 (Indepen- 
dent formations relating to various senses of the 
sb.) . Cf. Du. stokken, G. stocked , Sw. stocka, to 
provide (an anchor) with a stock, to hive (bees), 
to provide with sticks or props; intr. to stop 
flowing, come to a stop. Also G. stocken to put in 
the stocks, to provide with sticks.] 

I. Senses relating to material senses of the sb. 
fl. trans. To set in the stocks; to punish by 
confining the feet (occas. the hands) in stocks ; in 
early use, to subject to rigorous imprisonment. Obs. 

c 13*5 -Glqss. W.de Bibbtsw. in Wright Voc. 163 E pur qo 
ke seygnur f«t coingner [glossed stokken] Saun neif en ceps 
purchaser. 1338 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) X21 Schostokked 
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[ad fit rnettre en ceppcs] Kypg Stcuen. c 1374 Chaucer 
1 roylus ill. 380 Rather deye I wotde, . . stokked in presoun. 
1430-40 Lydg. Bochas 1. xv. (1554) 32 To liue in prison . . And 
to be Mucked under key and locke. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
476/2 Stokkyn, or settyn in stokkys, ctppo. 1431 Pashm 
Lett. 1 . 190 They stokked hym and hese sone at Swafham. 
1334 Moke Com/, agst. Trib. ill. Wks. 1245/2 He neither 
nedeth to coller vs nor to stocke vs for any feare of scaping 
away. *S 7 * Life J. Story in Morgan Phoenix Brit. (1732) 1 . 
292 Some were stocked in both Feet and Arms some also 
were stocked by both their Feet and by both their Thumbs, 
and so did hang in the Stocks. 1641 G. Raleigh Albania 
13 She came by a Constable stocking the Drunkard, a x66x 
Fuller Worthies , Yorks, (1662) 191 The Hand steals, the 
Feet are stocked. 1694 Penn Rise ft Progr. Quakers v. 85 
Being often Stockt, Stoned, Beaten, Whipt ana Intpt isoned. 
f b. tram/, and fig, Obs. 

139* Sylvester Du Bartas t. vi, 77 The Dragon.. doth 
fold About his fore-legs, fetter'd in such order, That stocked 
there he now can stir no further, a x6x8 ■ — fob Triumph, 
tr. 333 In his Ruffe, and at his greatest height, Hee s hall 
be stocked in full many a Strait. 

U with allusion to Stock sb, 1 2. 
a X637 B. Jonson SadSheph. it. i, Whilst shee (poor Lasse) 
is stock’d up in a tree : Vour brother Lorells prize ! 

fo. ?To fasten or coniine (the tongue) as a 
punishment. Obs. 

1568 V. Skinner tr. Gonsalvtus' Sp, Injuisit. 51 b, Streight 
way the felow should be sure to haue his moutn gagged, or 
his toung stocked, to teach him to be quiet. 

2. To fasten to or fit with a stock : esp. a. To 
fix (a bell) to its stock. 

1483-4 in S wayne Churchw. Ate. Sarttni (1896) 34 The 
lytell Belle that was newestokyt. x6oo-t in Garry Churchw. 
Acc. St. Mary's, Reading (1893) 86 Item to Richard hames 
for stoking the Belles & hangingc them, vijx. vjrf. 1879 in 
Trans. STtropdt. Arch. Soc. Ser. in. (1908) VIII. 37 For 
stocking of y« Treble Bell. .6. 8. 1837 Lukxs Church Bells 
28 The heavy expense . . of taking the bell down to be stocked 
afresh. 

b. To fit (a gun, crossbow) with a stock. 

*539 in Archseologia XI. 436 A fowler of iron stokked and 
bounde with iron. 134* Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. VIII. 
119 Gevin to Johnne Drummond to stok ane grete culvering 
witht,. .xviijs. 1634 W. Wood New Eng. Prosp. (1865) 19 
Our Gunnes that are stocked with English Wallnut. 1649 
in W. M. Myddelton Churk Castle Acc. (1908) 27 For stock- 
ing a crosse bow. 1747 Genii. Mag. XVII. 101 A fine gun, 
which he forged, stocked, made, and completed himself. 
1834 JVestm. Rev. XVII. 327 Shungie the great warrior., 
succeeded in stocking one of his musquets in a very elegant 
'manner. 1904 Field 6 Feb. 209/3 There is.. no other plan 
of efficiently stocking a ready-made gun. 

c. Naut. To fix the stock upon (an anchor). 

1789 Cook Jrnl. tst Voy. (1803) 86 The Carpenter employ'd 

in stocking the Anchors. 1803 T. Nethkrton in Naval 
Chron. XV. 214 Those employed in. .stocking anchors. 

d. (See quot.) 

* 9 *» Webster, Slock. .3. . . to secure, by or to a stock ; as, 
ttfo plows stocked to one frame. 

e. Naut. To stock to : to haul (an anchor) into 
a perpendicular position by means of a stock-tackle. 

18x3 Falconer's Diet. Marine (ed. Burney), To Stock.to 
the Anchor, c i860 H. Stuart Seaman’s Catech. 57 It is 
then stocked to, and lashed, and the stock tackle is un- 
hooked. 1887 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 

1 3. a. ?To cover (tbe leg) with a stock or 
slocking, rarer 1 , b. To* cover (hose) with some 
stronger material; to strengthen (stockings) with 
pieces of cloth sewn on. Obs. 

1439-40 Lydg. Bochas ix. x. (1554) 201 b, Their breche en- 
bioydred after y“ guise of old, Fret with pearie, legge 
stocked to the kne. 13*0 in A rchseologia XXV. 433 A yerd 
of black to stock my master’s hose. 1343-6 Acc. Ld. High 
Treas. Scot, VIII. 443 Ane pair of hois of his gracis stokkit 
witht blew velvot. 1691 Load. Gas. No. 2633/4 Grey 
Breeches, and grey Stockings newly stock'd. 

+ 4. ?To make a stock of, use as a stock for 
grafting. Obs. rarer 1 . 

i5«8_Tindale I Picked Mammon Gviij, God .. plan teth 
them in the garden of his mercye, and stocketh them & 
graffeth the spiryte of Chryst in them. 

5. Lcather-manuf. To beat (hides) in the stocks. 
1883 R. Haldane Workshop Rec. Ser. 11. 367/1 When the 
skins are dry, they are 'stocked * with oil again. 

n. e. To root np, pull up by the roots (trees, 
stumps, weeds, etc.) ; to extirpate by digging or 
grubbing; to fell (a tree) by digging round and cut- 
ting its roots with a mattock or similar instrument. 

a. simply. 

CX440 Pallad. on Husk x. 92 This tyme is to be stocked 
euery tre. x6xs Drayton Pcly-olb. xiv. 57 The painfull 
laborers hand shall stock the roots, to burne. 1688 Plot 
Staffbrdsh. 2x0 Two able workmen were 3 days in stocking 
or felling it down. 1733 W. Ellis Chiltern <J- Vale Farm. 
3co Stocking them [sc. thistles] with an Iron Paddle. 1790 
W. H. Marshall Rur, peon. Midi. I. 102 Three methods 
of felling are here in use. Stocking, Axe-grubbing, and Axe-, 
falling, 1839 Sir G. C. Lew is Gloss. Here/., To stock,,. To 
strike and wrench with an axe having a flat end. 1881 
Leicest. Gloss,, Stock, to cut off ^he branches from the trunk, 
or the long roots from the stump of a tree. 

b. with up (very frequent) ; rarely out. 

JV&Anc, Deed A. 7587 (P.R.Q.), To stokke and hewe vppe 

be pe Rotes alle maner of Pushes homes and trees. 13*3 
Fitzherb, Surv, 4 b, Demeyne woode ..whereof the lorde at 
his pleasure may assert, stocke vp by the rootes (etc.]. 1678 
Bi*. H. Croft SecondCall 47 The Husbandman finding but 
a few Thistles and Briars m his Meadow, stocks them up. 
*733 'V. Ellis Chiltern 8- Vale Farm. 134 The Root . . should 
not be sawed or cut down at bottom, but stock’d and grub'd 
entirely up. 1798 J, M jddleton Agric. Middlesex 119 This 
tract of land . . abounded with trees and bushes, which seemed 


to make it necessary for the cultivator to.. stock out the 
roots. *839 Ure Diet. Arts, etc. 1194 Instead of stocking 
up his rattoons, holing, and planting the land anew, the 
planter suffers the stoles to continue in the ground. 1881 
Leicest. Gloss., Stock-up, to stub up, grub up. 
fig. 1379 Tomson Calvin's Serrn. Tim. 765/1 He saith 
wee must stocke vp all the thorns that are in vs. 1609 Hol- 
land Atntn, Marcell. xxx. iii. 381 That the occasion of dis- 
cord might not possibly bee stocked up by the rootes, with- 
out [etc.]. 1643 Trapr t omm. Gen. xxvi. 10 The Apostle 
Paul so strives to stock up by the roots that wretched 
opinion. 1674 J. B[rian] Harv. Home vii. 47 A root of 
bitter gall, And wormwood, never stockt up wholly. 

c. transf. To pull up (stones, a fence) ; to break 
or loosen (the surface of the ground with a pick). 
Usually with up. 

180a W. Hutton Life 78 At the foot of this artificial hill 
stood the castle. The people of the country have stocked 
up the stones to the very foundation for building and the 
toads. 1879 T. Codring ton Macadamised Roads 91 The 
practice of picking up or loosening the surface of a road 
with a pick, sometimes called 1 stocking '. Ibid. 92 Picking 
or stocking up the surface before laying fresh materials. 
1907 Genii. Mag. July 38 This waste land would be only 
gradually stocked, or grubbed up. 

III. To check in growth ; to stiffen. 

7. To stunt, check in giowth (a plant or animal). 
Chiefly in pa. pple. stocked (mod. dial, also stocken , 
stoken). Also tntr., to be stunted in growth, dial, 
1607 Markham Costal. 1. 88 If anye of them [st. mares] . 
eyther through want of milke, or the doggednes of some vn- 
naturall quality, shall stocke and starue their foales. 163a 
R, Robinson Christ all ,5- in alt xvii. (1656) 362 The husband- 
man useth to say of his come in a time of long drought, that 
it is stocked, yet that come when the raine comes, will shoot 
up. 1711 J. Morton Nat. Hist. Northamptonsh. 385 The 
Corn that’s thus discolour'd, is usually stock'd, as the 
Husbandmen call it, that is, does not come up to the Strength 
and Perfection ofthe rest that escapes this Injury. 1848 A. B. 
Evans Lcicestersh. Wonts 91 Stocked, stopped in growth. 

1 The lambs are almost stocked by the cold weather.' 1831 
(see 9]. 1833 Jrnl. R. Agric, Soc. XIV. it. 452 The most 
profitable mode of bringing young or store stock to market 
is, never to allow them to ‘ stock , or be impeded in their 
giowth. .*879 Miss 'Jackson Shropslt. Word-bk., Stoken, 
stunted in growth ; impoverished in condition ; said of 
animals that have been badly fed and attended to. 

+ 8. rtf. ? To be stubborn, refuse obedience; to 
render oneself callous or incapable of feeling. Obs. 

1610 J. RontNSON_y«jri/ Separ. I. 23 We must so enioy 
experienced good things, as we stock not our selves in resptet 
of other things, as yet vntryed._ 1634 Canne Necess. Separ. 
107 Sound comfort flowesfrom sincere obedience : and there- 
fore whosoever stocks himselfe in any the least parts of the 
revealed will of God, he is as letiu, rotten at the best, even 
when he manifesteth most shew of Religion. 

9. local. To indurate (stone) by exposure to the 
weather. ? Ob s. 

171a J. Morton Nat. Hist. Northamptonsh. 489 Should 
the [Slate] Stones lie expos'd to Sun and Wind, before the 
Frosts appear, it would in such manner set or stock the Vein, 
as the Workmen speak, that they wou’d not cleave. 1851 
Sternberg Northampt. Dial, ice Some kinds of stone are 
said to be stocked, when, by exposure to the weather, they 
become indurated. Wheat, also, is said to be stacked when 
its growth has been checked by an analogous cause. 

10. iiitr. Sc. (See quot.) 

1808 Jamieson, Stock, to become stiff, to be benumbed... 
we say that one stocks , or that the limbs stock, from cold or 
want of exercise. 

f IV. II. pass. To have place in a stock or 
genealogy. Obs. rarer- 1 . 

x6xx B, Jonson Catiline hi. F 4, A person both of Blood 
and Honor, stock't In a long race of vertuous Ancestors. 

V. To supply with a 4 stock fund, or store. 

12. irons. To supply or provide with stock or 
with a stock; e.g, to furnish (a farm, estate, etc.) 
with live or dead stock ; to fill (a pond, river) with 
fish ; to furnish (a shop) with a stock-in-trade 5 to 
store or supply with goods, commodities, appli- 
ances, etc. 

x6as Fletcher Prophetess v. iii, He has bought the great 
Farm. .And stock’d it like an Emperour. 1648 Hunting of 
Fox 41 Your Cattell that should stocke your grounds. 1670 
Covel in Early Voy. Levant (Hakl. Soc.) xao There weie 
several sorts of fruit brought to us. .with which we stock't 
ourselves. 1683 [R. North] Discourse Fish f Fish-Ponds 
xiii, (1713) 48 ’1 he FKh wherewith you stock the Waters. 
1707 Freind Petcrboraw's Cond. Spain 164 Your Lordship 
knows how well stock'd with Mony you left us. 17*7 
De Foe Eng, Trades hi. (1732) I. vi. 61 Some Tradesmen 
are fond of seeing their shops well stock’d, and their ware- 
houses full of goods. 1776 Gibbon Dccl. tf F. xiv. (1782) 1 . 
504 The country was plentifully stocked with provisions. 
181a Crabbe Tales xxi. 180 Here, take m y purse. .('Tis fairly 
stock’d). 183* Ht, M artineau Hill Ip Valley iv. 64Some laid 
out their earnings in stocking a little shop. 1857 Livingstone 
Trav, iv.85 Many of his cattle burst away from him... He 
stocked himself again among tbe Batleti. 1837 Trollope 
Barchester T. xxxix, Instead of putting his money by to 
stock farms for his sons. 1899 Lady M. Verney Vemey 
Mem, IV. 29 The cellar was stocked with Rhenish Wine, 
b. in general, transferred, and figurative uses. 

1613 Massinger Bondman in. iv, Sbee from the magazine 
of her proper goodnesse, Stock’d me with vertuous purposes. 
1655- Fuller Ch, Hist. in. 29 With many .such memorable 
passages, the reader may stock himself from the pens of the 
civjl Historians. 1693 J, Edwards Perfect. Script. 353 
Here. .occurs such a plenty., as is able to stock an antiquary 
of the first size, a 1701 Maundrell Joum. Jems, (1732) 45 
Sidon is stockt well enough with Inhabitants. 1731 Affect. 
tngNarr. 0/ Wager 9 The Island » thoroughly stock'd with 
Churches and Chapels, 18x8 Scott Br. Lamm, xxx, Those 
legendary heroines, with whose adventures,, for want of 


better reading, her memory had become stocked. 18*0 Cas- 
san Bps. Bath if Welts 134 It looks not w ell, to see a Cathe- 
dral or diocese stocked with relatives and family connections. 
1864 M*Lauchi an Scott. Ch, (1865) 416 David changed the 
priory into an abbey and stocked it with monks from Canter- 
bury in 1124. 1883 Truth 28 May 841/1 The office is stocked 
with the scions of the families or the friends of Judges. 

1 13. To provide with capital or funds. Obs. 

16x3 E. S. Britaines Basse E 1 b, The First yeares cleare 

Game will stocke him or them so sufficiently for the use of 
this btisse, as [etc.]. *634 H. L’Estrange Chas. / (1655) 123 
Never King had a greater mind to the woik, then King 
Charles, had he been stockt for it: but poverty.. kept him 
short. 

1 14. To invest (money). Also with in, out. Obs. 

1683 Repr. Advantages Manuf. Woollen-cloath 20 Each 

Member drawqs a lot for evety ipo Pound he Stocks in. 
17x0 in W. M. Morison Diet. Deers. (1817) 16187 Watson. . 
bequeathed , . the sum of 5,400 marks Scots to be stocked in 
a responsible debtor’s hand. 1794 Cases Court Sess, 70 
Although this minister is to sell tbe marl, be does not apply 
the price to his own use ; it is to be stocked out for the 
benefit of the incumbent. 

16. To lay up in store ; to form a slock or supply 
of (a commodity)- Also with up. 

X700 T. Brown Amusern. Ser. f tom. 114 Every day 
a Crop is gather’d, and every Night stockt up in Baskets. 
*738 Dyche & Pardon Diet , Stock, . .also to fay in a large 
Quantityof any sort of Goods, &c. 1755-73 Johnson (ed. 4), 
.Stock.. to layup in store ; as, he stocks what he cannot use. 
18x3 Scott Quentin D. xviii, ’1 he wine was stocked in the 
deep vaults of Bracquemont, by my great-grandfather, 
b. esp. To keep (goods) in stock for sale, 

1884 Bookseller 1178/t To refuse to stock the goods of the 
publishers who supply these cutters out. x886 Cyclist 6 Oct. 
1324/x It will be perfectly safe to stock a well-considered 
variety of this stjle of machine. 1888 Speitator 21 July 1016 
(Advt.), All the. .Wholesale Houses regularly Stock it. 

18. absol. To provide stock ; to lay in a stock or 
supply. Also with up. 

1830 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XI. 11. 613 Although my land is 
of very inferior quality, l Mock heavily. 1876 Callis Cutlery 
(Brit. Manuf. Industr.) 173 His fellow, who woTks for a 
house that does not ' stock,' has to collect the material from 
halfa dozen warehouses. x8oo 1 R. Boldrewood ’ Squatted s 
Dream vii. 68, I shall decide to stock up as soon as the 
fences are finished. 1897 Howells Landlord at Lion's 
Head 416 She was over to Lovewell stockin’ up for Thanks- 
givin*. 1908* Nation 22 Aug. 734/1 They 1 stock ’ year by 
year : but they do so v ith fish reared from native spawn. 
VI. Various technical and dial, senses. 

17. pass. Of a female animal : To be impregnated. 

1478, 1490 [seeSroCKi-D2], x8g4 West bussevGaz.{ advt), 
Three-year-old Jersey Cow, stocked Match 5th. 

18. trans. To leave (a cow) unmilked in order 
that she may make a good show at market. 

1683 Tryon Way to Health 485 Neither do our leathern 
Dubfets Mock their Cows, that is [etc.]. X798 J. Lawrence 
Treat, Horse II. 156 There is also a cruel folly prevalent 
among cow-jobbers, namely that of stocking the cows, as it 
is called. 1847 [see Stocking vbl, sb. 4]. 

19. intr. Of com, grass, etc. : To send out shoots, 
sprout, tiller. ? Now only 3V. 

1574 R. Scot Hop Garden (X578) x8 The Hoppe never 
stocketh kindelye vntyll it reache higher than the Poale. 
*577 Googe tr. Heresbach's Husb. 1. 37b, Yfyou mingle Otes 
with the seede of Medicn, and sowe them, they wyll cause 
them to stocke very well. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 
164 Land in good order ought to be sown thin, because tbe 
grain willstock, thestrawwilIbestrong[ctc.]. 1815 Jamieson. 
1836 Morton Cyd. Agric., Provincialisms, Stocking (Scott, 
the tillering of grain crops in spring, a 188* Scotsman ( 0 .) 
About two months ago broad blanks were to be seen on many 
oatfields, and though they have stocked a little, the crop is 
yet far too thin. 

20. trans. To sow (land) with grass or clover. 
Also with doxun : To lay down to grass, etc. U.S. 

18*8-32 Webster, Stock, .to supply with seed ; as, to stock 
land with clover or herdsgrass. A merican farmers. 1870 
Daily News 16 Apr., In the following year it is sown to oats, 
and ‘stocked down ’ with clover and grass seed. 189* Cen « 
tnry Diet,, Stock.. to furnish with a permanent growth, 
especfally with glass: as, to stock a pasture. 191 x Webster, 
Stock down, Agric., to sow, as plowed land, with seed of 
grass or other permanent forage crop, 

b. Of weeds : ? To overrun, choke (land) with 
their growth. 

*763 Museum Rust. IV. 187 If they are suffered to seed, 
they will soon stock the land. 

21. To cause to be cropped or eaten by cattle ; 
to use (land) as pasture. 

1794 Vancouver Agric. Cambridge iSS The first year of 
the new grass it is stocked very hard with sheep. *863 Jrnl. 
R. Agric. Soc. XXIV. 625 There is a limit to the extent to 
which we can stock and crop land. Ibid. 636 The best plan 
was to place them upon old grass-land, which had not been 
stocked with sheep through the previous part of the year. 
1886 W. Somerset Word-bk. s. v. , It Is common to let pasture 
‘only to be stocked i. e. depastuied, not to be mown for 
hay. 1909 Nation x8 Sept. 88x/x Fields of dry grey uneaten 
bennets that have been too sparsely stocked. 

22. intr. Of live stock : To bear being crowded 
on pasture land. 

1863 JmL R. Agric. Soc. XXIV. 477 The Shropshires [i. e. 
sheep] upon tbe rich and heavy land of the Vales have this 
peculiar merit : they will stock thickly. 

23. irons, a. To put (playing cards) together in 
a pack. b. To arrange or shuffle fraudulently. 

*735 Dyciie & Pardon Did., Stock,..in Gaming, to put 
the Cards together again without playing them. x8z8-3* 
Webster, Stock., t. To pack; to put into a pack; as, to 
stock cards. 1865 Slang Did, 247 To stock cards, is to ar- 
range cards in a certain manner for cheating purposes. 
1894 [see Stocked a. 7J. 
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Stock (stpk), Now dial. [? ad. OF. estoquier, 
{ stoquer , to strike with the edge or point of a 
weapon. Cf. Stock sb .3 and Stoke vA] 
f 1. trans. To strike or hit with a thrust of a 
pointed weapon. Obs. rare— 1 . 

a x6*§ Fletcher Hove's Cure in, iv, In my young dales A 
Chevalier would stock a needles point, Three times together. 

2. Of a bird : To peck, peck at ; to make (a hole) 
by pecking. Also, to root up with the beak (cf. 
Stock vA 6 ). Also intr. To peck away {a£). 

1653 Baxter Ckr. Concord 24 Some Birds first make their 
way into a hard tree by stocking a hole in it. *574 Flavel 
Ilusb. Spiritualized xiii, 115 Com. .but slightly covered is 
stockt up as soon as it begins to sprout by Kooks and other 
devouring fowls. 1843 Zoologist 1. 368 Kooks have at times 
seriously injured fields of young grass, by stocking up the 
red clover plants. 1844 E» Jesse Sc. 4- T. Country Life I. 
213 He observed a young cock. .stock with his beak the 
mice as fast as they fell to the ground. 1845 Darwin Voy. 
Nat. iii. (ed. 2) 57 The Folyfaorus Chimango.. injures the 
potato-crops in Chiloe by stocking up the roots when first 
planted. 1890 Glove. Gloss , Stock, to peck; of a bird pull- 
mg up seed com.. 1893 CorxhiU Stag. Nov. 505 .There were 
the old rooks stocking away at the grubs and chafers. 

Stockade (stpk^’d), sb. Also 8-9 atoccade, 
(9 stooade). [a. F. *j* cstocade, corruption of esla- 
catie, a. Sp. estacada : see Staccado, Stockado. 

In the 17th c. the Fr. word was occasionally miswritten 
estocade, by confusion with sword-thrust, Stoccaoo. 

This may be in part the source of the Eng. form.] 

1. A defensive barrier of stakes or piles placed 
across a harbour or river, around a building, village, 
and the like ; spec, in Fortification , a barricade for 
entrenchments and Tedonbts, usually made of tim- 
ber, furnished with loopholes for gun-fire. 

1614 Gorges Lucan 11. 77 marg., The like [la a boom 
across the harbour’s mouth] was vsed by the Spaniards before 
Antwerpe, which they teamed a Stockade. 1777 Mason 
Eng. Garden 11. 293 As, round some citadel, the engineer 
Directs his sharp stoccadc. 1810 Wellington in Gurw. 
Disfi. (183S) VI. ti To secure effectually the breach on the 
left of the line, .by a stockade. 1811 J. Henry Camp. agst. 
Quebec 19 The Fort.. consisted of old Block-houses and a 
stocade. 1834-47 J. S. Macaulay Field Fortif. (1851) 92 
Of Stoccades. if the work were a lunette, a stoccadc, or 
strong palisade may be placed across the ditch. 185s 
DovetoN Burmese War i. 39 Rangoon .. presented an 
assemblage of fragile bamboo tenements.. encircled by a 
wooden fence,, .known to us by the name of a ‘stockade’. 
1865 Livingstone Zambesi xxviL 557 On the nth October 
we arrived at the stockade of Chinsamba. 1879 Cassell's 
Techn. Educ. 1. 162 Stoccades are formidable parapets con- 
structed entirely of wood in situations not exposed to artillery 
fire. . .Ordinary stoccades consist of a row of upright timbers 
ra or 14 inches in diameter, and from 10 to 15 feet in length. 
189a Col. G. Philips Text Bh. Fortif. (ed. 5) 74 A Stockade 
is a defensible rifle proof wall, made usually of timber or 
railway iron, and provided with loopholes to fire from. 

2. transf. a. (See quots.) 

*838 SlMM'ONDS Did. Trade , Siockeuie, a fortification or 
fence of pointed stakes, in New Zealand called a pah; a 
cattle-pen^ 1905 W. E. B. Du Bois Souls of Black Folk vii. 

1 ad The high whitewashed fence of the ‘stockade,’ as the 
county prison [Dongherty, Georgia, U.S.] is called. 

b. Hydraul. Engm. A row of piles serving as 
a breakwater or as a protection to an embankment. 

*891 Century Diet. 1895 Daily /tews 21 Mar. 3/3 One of 
the gales of February. . destroyed 3,000 square yards of the 
stockade between Willop and Dymchurch. 

8 . attrib. and. Comb., as stockade timber, work ; 
stockade-like adj. ; stockade fort [Foot sbA i c] 
Bril. M Amer. and U.S., a fortified trading station, 
stockade tambour (cf. Tambour sb. 6 ). 

*7 S« Washington Lett. Writ. 1889 1. 997, 1 am directed to 
'^uateall the “stockade forts. 1809 W. Irving Knickerb, 
(1801) 03 The land being thus ffurly purchased of the Indians, 
..a st^^efortand.trading house were forthwith erected. 
! ®94 fjK/OwtU.S.) XXIV. 337/r A “stockade-like inclosure. 
189a Col. G. Philips Text Bk. Fortif. (ed. 5) 164 A “stock- 
ade tambour may be from 6 to 9 feet broad inside, and long 
enough for three or four men firing each way. 1879 C&sscl fs 
Techn. Educ. II. 129/2 This brings the loopholes close to 
the ground, and exposes as little as possible of the “stoccade" 
timbers. Ibid., As a rule the side and front walls are con- 
structed of “stoccadc work. 

Stockade (stpk*i*d), ». [f. StockadejA] trans. 
1 0 protect or fortify with a stockade. Also with 
advs. in, off, round. 

*755 T. Forbes in C. Gist's Jmls. (1893) 130 This Fort 
was composed of four Houses built by way of Bastions and 
the intermediate Space stockaded, *775 Adair A mer. Ind, 
183 Having placed the dead on a high scaffold stockaded 
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camp, and get our sick and provisions thither. 1864 Car- 
vein Fredk, Gt. xvi. xiv. IV, 474 Who landed, accordingly, 
on that rough shore; [and] stockaded themselves in. 1803 
Selous Trav. S. E. Africa 297 Joflo’s town was well built 
and very strongly stockaded. 1897 Mary Kingsley IF. 
Afnca 148 A sweetly amicable style for factories, who as a 
rule firmly stockade themselves off from their next door 
neighbours. 

Hence fltooka'dluff vbl, sb., the action of the 
verb ; also, concr. stockade-work. 

*855 Kingsley Wesiw. llo ! xxi, I know nought about 
stockading; but Sir Francis would have given the same 
counsel 1881 Mrs. C. Praed Policy 4 - P. 1 . 59 Rough 
stockading, .divided the settlers’ paddocks from the road. 
*"97 Henty Oh Irrawaddy 17s Even the women had been 
compelled to labour in the work of stockading. 


Stockaded (stpkJ‘*ded), fpl. a. [f. Stockade 
sb. or v. + -ed.] Protected with a stockade. 

1778 T. Hutchins Topogr. Dtscr. Virginia etc. 29 Ouiata- 
non is a small stockaded fort. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge 
ii, The fort. .was a stockaded enclosure. 2908 Sir H. John- 
ston G. Grenfell I. xi. 197 They suddenly burst out of their 
own stockaded settlement on the rest of the town. 

b. Of an island : Artificially formed by driving 
piles into the bed of the water. 

1863 Lyell Antiq. Man 30 These ‘ stockaded, islands,’ as 
they [i.e. Irish lake.dweliings] have been sometimes called. 

t Stocka do, Sb. Obs. Forms: 7 stocado, 7-8 
stoccadc, stoccata, 7 * 9 stockado. [Altered form 
of Staccado, as if f. Stock ri. 1 Cf. Stockade rft.] 
= Stockade sb. 1. 

[*589 P. Iv* Fortif. 38 Place in the riuer. .a stackado of 
great piles to keepe an enemy out.] 1609 E. Grimestone 
Gen, Hist. Netherl. mi. 878 They of Antuerpe made new 
engines to breake and burne the bridge and Stocadoes [orig. 
j F. les estocade s ] which the prince of Parma had made. 1613 
Heywood Fours Prentices 1. Wks. 1874 II. 242 Stockadoes, 
Palizadoes, stop their waters. 1638 R. Baker tr. Balzac's 
Lett. (vol. II) 204 A simple Captain e of Holland, who talkes 
nothing but Stoccadoes ; and Circumvallatlon. 2783 W. F. 
Maktyn Geog. Stag. II. 509 A small fort sui rounded by 
Stoccadoes. 1809 Ann. Reg. 213 In order to protect them 
against fire ships, stockadoes, raised on piles, were placed 
250 fathoms higher up the river. 

b. attrib., as stockado 1 ail ; stockado fort ? = 
stockade fort (see Stockade sb. 3). 

1760 Brit. Chron. 4 Apr. 326 It seems intended to surround 
the lawn in St. James's Park with a stoccado rail. 1766 
Stork Acc.E. Florida 34 Forming a second communication 
between the stoccata foil, .and fort Mosa. 

tStockft’do, v. Obs. [f. Stockado j£.] = 
Stockade v., also with about, round. 

X647 Spricge A nglta Rcdiv. in. i. (1834) 133 Several works 
commanding one another, . . being pallisadoed and stocka. 
doed. 1699 Dam pier Voy. II. 1. 160 The back part is 
stockadoed round with great Trees, set up on end. 1701 C. 
Wolley Jrnl. Kcio York (i 860) 30 They fence and stockado 
their graves about. *765 R. Rogers Ace. N. Amer. 246 
The Indians .do not neglect to fortify themselves, many of 
their towns being well stockadoed. 

Hence + Stockadoed pj>l, a. 

S in j. Easton's Narr. (1838) 73 Where there is not a 
House or some stockadoed or palisadoed Hohse. 
Stockado, variant of St'occado. 

Stockage (stp-kedg). [f. Stock v. after pas- 
turage.] The action of putting cattle on land to 
feed on the crop. (Cf. Stock v. 21.) 

1884 Advt., Taunton, Somerset, Sale of a small. .Estate 
with excellent Homestead andright of Stockage on the Hill, 
t Stoekant, a, rare ”1. [f. Stock sbA 8, after 
couckant , ete.] Frequently set in the stocks. 

163a Brome Jovial Crew n. E x, Mer Couchant and 
Passant, Guaidant, Rampant Beggars. Vin. Current and 
vagrant— Hil. Stoekant, whippant Beggars ! 
t Stookard 1. Obs, Alleged name of a bird. 

*579 Hake Nerves out of Pawles iv. (1872) D ijb, Stent, 
Stockard, Stampine, Tanterueaie, and Wigeon of the best. 
1610 W. Folkingham Art of Survey iv. iii. 83 Fowling may 
be for the Bittour,..PyntayI, Stockard, Duck, [etc.]. 

t Stockard 2 . Obs. rare. ? = Stocking sb. 
*597 Hore Hist, Wexford {1900) I. 280 One bed tik, 

2 halts, 3 prs. stockards, 24 lbs, pewter. 

t sto’ckbridge. Obs, rare. Also stoobred, 
[a. MFlem. stoebreet (MLG. stockbrit, MHG. stock- 
oreit), lit. ‘yard-wide* (slok yard measure, buct 
Broad a.). The later form coincides with the 
name of a town in Hants.] Some kind of cloth. 

*5 *« J- Hacket To IVolsey 4 July (MS. Cott . Galba B. 
ix. 22) The bourgessys of the sayd town [Bruges] cawssyd to 
bryng fro Andwerp and fro the Sclus manny kersseys and 
stoebreds. 1583 Rates Custom Ho. Gij, Rates for clothes. 
..Streits Stockbndges Cardenals. 

Sto'ck-bro ker, stockbroker. [Stock ^.i] 
A broker who, for a commission, buys and sells 
stocks on behalf of clients. 

X706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v. Broker, Stock-Brokers tun 
such as buy and sell Shares in the joynt Stocks of a Com- 
pan A?f 9° f P° ra don, for any Person that shall desire them. 
1746 W. 1 hompson R. N. Adv. (1757) 46 Usurers, Stock- 
Brokers, and Merchants. 1834 Marryat P. Simple i, My 
father had told me that Mr. Handycock was his stock, 
broker. 1887 Trollope Chron. Barset I. xxxvii. 320 A man 
may be a stockbroker though he never sells any stock. 

00 Bto’ck-bxo kerage, -hrokery, the business of 
a stock-broker ; Sto-ok-hro^iing vbl. sb. and ptl. a, 
179* A. Young Trav. France 313 The banking, money, 
changing^ and stock-broking writers, whh_Necker at their 


coarse, stock-broking face. 1874 


transactions carried on between themV r I{k^‘D«!/vi^jw| 
Nov. 3/4 He was now learning stockbroking in the city 

Stock-card. [f. Stock sb. 1 + Card sbA] A large 
wool-card fastened to a stock or support. (See 
Stock sbJ 2 a.) 1 r ' 

(Sur i ees > *S 6 Stockcards and hande 
cards 1585 Hioins Junius' Nomcnd. 254/1 Pecteu, 

•; a , wo ° 1 c " d > f r s‘ocke card. 1688 Holme Armoury m. 
2S 3/ a ihe btock Card is of the same nature as the Wool 
Card only of a larger size, having a double handle fixt on 
the muldle of the Board, by which the Woikman holdeth 
witli both Hands, and so Cards Wool (for it is only for Wool) 
upon another such tike Caid, but larger [etc.]. 1827 EditL 


Rev. XLVI. 3 This. .most ingenious.. person adapted the 
stock-cards used in the woollen manufacture to the carding 
of cotton. 1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 170 The ancient plan 
of flat hand or stock cards. 

Hence + Stock-card v. trans., to tease or scribble 
(wool) with a stock-card. Stock-carder, one who 
uses a stock-card. 

17*8 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Woollen Manufactory, A Pack 
..of short Wool.. employs, .three Men to Sort, Diy, Mix, 
and make it ready for the Stock-Carder; five to Scribble, or 
Stock-Card it [etc.]. 

Sto ck-dove. Forms : see Stock sbf and 
Dove. Also 4-6 -dowe, 5 -dowef. [Cf. Flem. 
+ stockduive (Kiiian), G. s locktaube ( = holsianbe, 
hohltaube). Prob.so named as living in hollow; trees. 

The conjecture that the name was given because this kind 
of pigeon was supposed to be the ‘stock’ or ancestral form 
of the domestic pigeon is unlikely.] 

The wild pigeon, Columba cenas . 

CX340 Nominate (Skeat) 804 Coloumbe ranter et vanele 
Stokdowe and lapwynge. c 1415 Voc. in Wr.*W flicker 640/3 
Hie palnmbvs, stokeaowef. c 1440 Ptontp. Para. 476/2 
Stokice Dowe, paluntba, paluntbes. c X530 in A rchseologia. 
XX Y* 498 To Osbert Reds sone, for bryngyng ofstockdowes, 
ijd. 1584 Lyly Sappho 1 v. iii. 3 hie thought I saw a Stockdoue 
or woodquist, I knowe not how to tearme it. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Past. 1. 77 Stock-Doves and Turtles tell their am’rous 
pain. 1766 Pennant Brit. Zool. I. 391 Rock-Pigeons have 
been often seen mixed with the flights of Stock Doves. 
1867 Tegei meier Pigeons 13 The Stock Do\e usually breeds 
in the hollows of decayed trees, sometimes in deserted rabbit 
burrows. 1893 Lydlkker Roy. Nat. Hist. IV. 371 The 
stock-dove.. often confused with the rock-dove, which it re- 
sembles in size and general colour, although distinguished 
by having the rump grey instead of white. 

Stocked (strict) , a. and fpl. a. [f. STOCK sb. 1 and 

vA + -ED.] 

+ 1. Set in the stocks, imprisoned. Obs. 

c 1423 Found, St. Bartholomew's (E-E.T.S.) 27 Oure lord 
ihesu criste, the whiche losith stokkid men. c 1440 Prontp. 
Para. 476/z Stokkyd, yn stokkys, ap(p)atus. 

2. Of a female animal : Impregnated, breeding. 

1478 Acta Audit. (1839J 74/2, xij stokit metis and a stag of 

a 3ere auld. 1490 Acta Dom. Concil- (1839) 146/2 A stokkit 
mere and liir foloware price iiij li. 

3. Of a fire-aim, a tool : Furnished with a stock. 
X497 Naval Acc. Hen. V//(iBg6) 29oSerpentynes . .stokked 

cxvj, vnstokked xxv. 1394 in Highland Papers (S.H.S. 
1914)!. 183 He schot him with my reid stocket hagbit. 1635 
lielat. Maryland vii. 45 Item, 2 Piercers stocked. *648. 
Bury Wills (Camden) 217 My little black stocked peece in- 
layed with silver, and my case of redd stocked pislolls. 

f 4. Of hose. Cf. Stock vA 3 b. 

1598 E. Guilpin Skial. (1878) 48 The long stockt hose, or 
close Venetian. 

5. Of a tree : ? Rooted up or felled. 

* i595 Southwell St. Peter's CompL (1602) 72 Like stocked 
tiee whose branches all doe fade. 

6 . Furnished with a sfock or store. Also with 
adv., as well-slocked, 

a 1 796 Burns ‘ Ihou's welcome, wean' vi, Twill please me 
mair to hear an’ see *t, Than stocket mailens. 18*9 F. 
Glasse Be/gic Past iii. 46 Had your sires toil’d a century, 
or moie, With-a stock’d faim, they had not heap’d the store 
Which Slrephon claims. 1859 Reeve Bnttany 228 Wc were 
led through a large and well-stocked garden. 1897 Mere- 
dith A mazing Marriage I. xv, 169 Sne could get up en- 
thusiasm for a stocked liamper. 1909 Edin. Rev. Oct. 319 
A baiely stocked purse. 

7. Of cards : Fraudulently arranged or dealt. 

*894 J- N. Maskelyne Sharps 4 Flats vi. 147 He is en- 
abled to know when the stocked cards are being given off 
and who has them. 

Stooken-apple : see Stocking-appie. 
Stocker (stp’kai). [f. Stock vA and sbA + -erL] 
1. A workman who makes or fits stocks, esp. 
gun-stocks. 


mo rn v • jvxc/ * uLuwisviw \js 

iBBi Greener Gun 249 The stocker upon receiving the stock 
first roughs it into shape. 1886 Daily Tel. 0 Feb. 7/3 Gun 
Maker. Wanted a stocker and sciewer. 1892 SimmondsD/c(. 
Trade Suppl. , S tocker, aman engaged in making stock-locks. 

2 . A workman employed in felling or grubbing 
up trees, local. 

1686 Plot Stafjfordsh. 2x1 Under the hands of Francis 
Marshall, lhomas March, Stockers. 1890 Gloucester Gloss., 
Stockers, men employed to clear out the butt of a tiee ready 
foi felling. 

. 3 . local. (See quot.) 

*879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Stocker, an imple- 
ment used for * stocking ’ up turnips; it has two prongs and 
a handle four feet long, 

4 . U.S. and Canada. An animal, esp. a young 
steer or heifer, sold to be finally butchered, but 
kept as stock until matured or fattened: distin- 
guished from killer. (W. 1911.) 

x8$i Chicago Times 1 J une, Stockers and feeders were dull 
and weaker, 1691 Daily News 2 July 6/4 Animals for 
fattening known as Stockers. 1891 Times x Oct. 9/4 The 
D «s e Canadians were only Stockers. 

6. dial. Fish of other kinds taken when fishing 
for herring or pilchards (E.D.D.) ; a sum of money 
accruing to a member of the crew as his share in 
this. Also attrib. as stocker-bait. 

Clark Russell Sailors' Lang., Stocker-bait, small 
fish given by smack-owners to their apprentices to sell for 
P rofit - *9°4 in Eng. Dial. Dtct. s. v., (Cornwall.). 
.S et . some mackerel and pollock in the pilchard nets or 
the herring nets. That goes for what We call ‘stocker’. The 
« w.; ,deS that ’ I9 ? 4 ? y, "«*4 July, Stocker is explained 
as being money received from the sale of tails of a fish 
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called the monk, roes, shell-fish, &c. Ibid., They took the 
Stocker, they sold it, and they handed the proceeds to some 
member of the crew for division between himself and the 
other members entitled to it. 

Stock exchange. A market for the baying 
and selling of public securities ; the place or build- 
ing where this is done ; an association of brokers 
and jobbers who transact business in a particular 
place or market. 

Often with capital initials as the name of a particular 
building, esp. that in the City of London. 

1773 Lond. C/tron. 13-15 July 50/3 Yesterday theBrokers 
and others at New Jonathan's, came to a resolution, that 
instead of its being called New Jonathan’s, it should be 
named * The Stock Exchange,’ which is to be wrote over 
the door. 1809 Morn. Herald 18 May 3/3 Yesterday, being 
a Holiday, no Business was done at the Stock Exchange. 
1887 Encycl. Brit. XXII. 557/1 In active times the business 
transacted daily on the London stock exchange amounts to 
an enormous total. 1905 Miss Broughton Waifs Progr. 
ii. 17 He is on the Stock Exchange 1 

Stockey, variant of Stocky. 

Stock-fish, sto ckfish. For forms see Stock 
sb. 1 and Fish si . 1 ; also 3 -fhis, 4 -fibs, -fys, 

5 -fisch(e, -physhe, pi. -fyseheys. [Prob. a. 
(M)Du, stokvisch = MHG. stocvisch (G. siockfisch), 
MSw. stokfisker (Sw. stockfish. Da. stokfi.sk ) ; f. Du. 
stok Stock sb. 1 ; the reason for the designation is 
variously conjectured.] A name for cod and other 
gadoid fish cured by splitting open and drying hard 
in the air without salt. 

2290 in J. Stevenson Docum. illustr. Hist. Scot. (1870) I. 
139 Pro cc stokfhis, xviij s. 13=10 in Regisir. 'Monets t . de 
Winchelcnmba (1892) 264 Dimidium centum duri piscis de 
stocfish, videlicet coursfish. 1436 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 191 
Of the com9dius stokfysshe of Ysclonile. 1450-4 in Oxf, 
Stud. Soc. 4 Legal Hist. (1914) IV. 199, ix« Stockfisshes 
and an c iiij** Saltfisshes. *555 Eoen Decades (Arb.) 303 
Fiom hense [Norway] is brought into all Europe a fysshe 
of the kindes of them whiche we caule haddoclces or hakes 
indurate and dryed with coulde, and beaten with clubbes or 
stockes, by reason whereof the Germayns caule them stocke- 
fysshe. 16*7 Moryson I tin. nr. 99 In Norway they catch 
reat store of Stockfish, which they beate with cudgels, and 
ry with cold. *796 Morse Amer. Geog. n. 18 (Norway) 
Stock.fish in great numbers are caught and dried upon the 
locks without salting. 1856 Kane Arctic Expl. I. ii. 22 The 
stockfish, dried in the open air, without salt. 

b. In figurative, proverbial and jocular expres- 
sions. (Often with ieference to the beating of the 
fish before cooking.) 

*515 Barclay Egloges i. (1570) A ij, And as a stockfishe 
wrinkled is my skinne. 155a Huloet, s. v. Beate, Beate 
often as a stockfyshe is beaten, retundo. 1560 Becon Catech. 
vt. Wks. I. 5*2 b, Those parents, .whiche furiously rage 
against their children, and without consideration beat them 
as stockfish. *575 R. B. Apius <$• Virginia (facs.) B j, As 
stout as a Stockensh. 1610 Shaks. Temp. in. ii. 79 By this 
hand, lie.. make a Stockfish of thee. 166 6 Third. Advice 
to Painter 30 Beat him to Stock-fish, else he’l ne’r be good. 
1680 Otway Cains Marius v. ii, As dead as a Herring, a 
Stock-fish or Door-Nail. 1841 Dickens Barn, liitdge lvi, 
Old John sat, mute as a stock-fish. 1850 Meredith R, 
Feverel xxxvii, London is as dead as a stock-fish, 

o. In contemptuous address to a person. 

*59 $ ShakS. 1 Hen. IV, n. iv. 271 Away ..you stocke-fish. 
a. attrib. and Comb., as stockfish-bone, -monger, 
- sound ; stockfish-hammer, a hammer for beating 
the fish before cooking; + stockfish-wood, an 
American wood resembling logwood. 

«99 in R. R. Sharpe Cal. Lond. Lett.-Bk. C. (igoi) 55 
Stocnsmongers. *350-1 in W. H. St. John Hope Windsor 
Castle (1913) I. 161 In Cvj stokfisshsondis cmptis pro glu 
inde faciendo. c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems 23 A stokefisshe 
boon in dirkeness jeveth a light 1480-1 Durham Acc. 
Rolls (Surtees) 97, ij Stokfisshammers. 1699 Damfikr Voy. 
II. 11. 57 Of these sorts Bloodwood and Stock-fish-wood are 
of the natural growth of America. 1766 Entick Lond. IV. 

6 Robert March, a stock-fish monger. 

Hence + Sto ckflshed pa. pple., made hard as a 
stock-fish. 

*654 Gayton Pleas. Notes hi. i. 68 So verily I believe, that 
our Knight’s parts would oe stockfisht, and solidated by 
continuall contusions, threshings, and quassations. 

Stock-gillyflower. Forms: see Gilly- 
flower ; also 6 gyllofer, gelefloure, -flower, 
gille-, 7 jellyflower. [Cf. Flem. stokvioliere 
* viola lignescens’ (Kilian), now stokviolier , -fie)lier, 
stoffelier (De Bo).J The plant Matthiola incana ; 
so called as having a woody stem, in distinction 
from clove-gillyflower. (See also Stock sb. 1 43.) 

*530 Palsgr. 276/2 Stocke gyllofer, armorie bastarde. 
*548 Turner Names Herbes 80 Purple and blew stock- 
gelefloures. *655 Moufet & Bennet Health’s Improv. iii. 
19 Stock-gillyflowers. *677 Grew Anat. Plants , etc. (1682) 
271 The Purple Flower of Stock-July Flowers.. 1894 Black- 
more Perlycross xlii, With'. . stock-gill y flowers in their hands. 

Stockholder. 

1. One who is a proprietor of stock in the public 
funds or the funds of a joint-stock company, etc. 
Also (now U.S.) used more widely to include the 
meaning of ‘ shareholder ’. 

*753 Scots Mag. Mar. 116/1 The stockholders in the Silesia 
loan. 1776-83 Justamond tr. Raynal's Hist. Indies I. 359 
i’he stock-holders will be mistrustful, the shares will be de- 
preciated, and the Company will fait to ruin. 1844 H. H. 
Wilson Brit, India III. 408 The India stockholders would 
be left without any available medns of re&lising their divi- 
dends. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 72 It draws the nobility into the .competition, as stock- 


holders in the mine, the canal, the railway. 1883 Harper's 
Mag. Nov. 943/1 Its stockholdei s pocket comfortable divi- 
dends of seven per cent. 1904 A thenxuvi 2 J uly 8/ 1 The use 
of ‘ stockholders ’ in the sense of shareholders is admissible 
in a work designed for American readers only, 101a Times 
19 Oct. 18/5 The Three-and-a-Half per Cent. Debenture 
stockholders. 

2. A member of the Stationers' Company. ? Obs. 

*825 Hansard Typogr, 276 The ttading concerns [of the 

Stationers’ Company] are managed by a regular committee 
of nine members ; viz., the master, the two wardens, and six 
other stock-holders, who are annually chosen. Ibid., The 
livery (stock-holders) are summoned to elect. 

3. Austral. An owner of large herds of cattle or 
flocks of sheep. 

x8io W. C. Wentworth Descr. N.S. Wales 97 The system 
which the great stockholders almost invariably pursue. 
1824 E. Curr Acc. Van Diemen's Land 85 The most negli- 
gent stock-holders now carefully house their wool. 

So Sto'rfch.olding' vbl. sb. or ppl. a. 

2830 Debates in Congress 10 May 927 The great stock- 
holding interest, whose funds are In the various stocks, 
which, altogether, constitute the national debt. 

Stockily adv. : see after Stocky a. 

Stoc ki net (slpkine't). Also stookinett(e, 
stookinnet, stockingett(e, -nette. [Prob. a 
perversion (as if f. Stocking sb. + -et, -ktte) of 
the older stocking-net : see Stocking sb. 6 b.] 

1. A knitted textile fabric of considerable elasticity 
used chiefly in the making of undergarments. Also 
stockinet cloth , material. 

1824- [see 3]. 1862 Catal. Internat. Exhib., Brit. II. 
No. 4176, Woollen Manufacturers.. .[Exhibiting] Elastic 
stockingetts. 1880 Cassell's Pam. Mag. VI. 442 The stock- 
ingette material, or elastic cloth, ..is being adapted to whole 
dresses, tunics [etc.]. x88x Ibid. VII. 122 Stockingnette 
has proved this winter a bad investment. 1890 'textile 
News 20 June, Stockinettes and fancy woollens. 1905 Daily 
News 28 Alar. 12 An important clue was found in the dis- 
covery of three masks of black stockingette, 

2. A garment made of stockinet. (Short for 
stockinet pantaloons , shirt .) 

1837 T. Hook in New Monthly Mag. L. 155 The dancing- 
master in his stockinets and pumps. 1838 Poe Narr. A. G. 
Pym vii. Wks. 1895 V. 91 The shirt, .was a blue stockinet, 
with large white stripes running across, 
b. ? = Stocking i b. {nonce-use.) 

1864 Ticknor Life Prescott 201 A full-length of Cortds, . . 
his nether extremities in a sort of stockinet, like the old 
cavaliers of the sixteenth century. 

3. attrib. (or adj.) Made of stockinet. 

1824 W, Irving T. Trav. II. 28 He wore a pair of dingy- 
white stockinet pantaloons. X884 Girl's Own Paper 29 Nov. 
138/3 Tlie jady working.. wears a stockipgette jacket. 

Stocking (stp’kxq), sb. Also 6-8 stookin, 7 
atooken, (0 stokyng). [f. Stock vA (sense 3) 
+ -ing!.] 

1. A close-fitting garment covering the foot, the 
leg, and often the knee, now usually made of 
knitted or woven wool, silk, or cotton. Usually pi. 

2583 Stubues Anat. Abus, 11, 39 Othersome buy cloakes, 
..caps, coates, stockings, and the like'. 1586 Acc. Bk, IV. 
Wray in Antiquary XXXII. 76 Mony for a p r of stokyngs. 
*593 Knaresb. Wills (Surtees) 1. 195 My best under stock- 
inges. 1603 [see Jersey i], 1607 E. II. Slow's Chron. 477 
This yeare 1589 was diuised and perfected the Art of knit- 
ting or weauiiig of silke stockings, . . and diuerse other things 
by engines or steele Loomcs by William Lee. 1613 Shaks. 
Hen. VIII, 1. iii. 30 Renouncing cleaneThe faith they haue 
in Tennis and tall Stockings, Short blislred Breeches. 1648 
Sir J. Turner Mem. (Bannatyne Club) 50 Riseing nixt 
morning, I misd onelinnen stockine, one haTfe silke one and 
one boothose, the accoustremeut under a boote for one leg. 
1697 Lond. Gas. No. 3269/4 [Stolen] out of a Bag, half a 
dozen pair of Roll Stockins, and 18 pair of short Stockins. 
1785 Burns 1st Epist. J. Lapraik ii, On Fastened! we had 
a rockin, To ca r the crack and weave our stockin. x8xa 
aid Rep. Comm. Framework- Knitters 93 Socks, .are half- 
stockings, or rather what is called pantaloon stockings, 
xgoa Eliz. L. Banks Newspaper Girl 78, 1 hurriedly pulled, 
on my stockings, buttoned my boots,., and started out. 

Proverbial , etc. 1695 Congreve Love for Low 11. i, 
Nurse. Pray Heav'n send your Worship good Luck.. for 
you have put on one Stocking with the wrong side Outward. 
1730 Byrom /ml. 4 Lit. Rem, (1856) II. 1. 223 The chief 
fault it had was that of King Stephen’s stockings, tbe cost- 
ing too little price. 

t b. ? A kind of legging or long boot, a * boot- 
hose’ or ‘boot-stocking’. Obs. 

1676 Wood Li/e 21 Apr. (0. H. S.) II. 344 To Mr. Prince 
for a pair of riding leather stockings, sr. 

2. A stocking used a. as a purse or receptacle for 
storing one’s money; hence, a store of money; also 
with qualifying word, as big, fat , long stocking. 

X873 A. G. Murdoch Lilts on Doric Lyre 00 (E. D. D.) 
He wi’ him had brocht A stocking weel padded wi’ siller. 
1876 S. R. Whitehead Daft Davie iii. 57 She had a 1 stock- 
ing ’ gathered to meet the wants of an evil day. 1899 G. 
Ford ' Postle Farm xxxvii. 19a Granfer's got money lata by 
in a stockin' up the chimney. 1903 Farmer Slang 5. v.. 
Long-stocking (common), means in plenty ; resources. 

b. as a receptacle for the presents supposed by 
children to be deposited in it by ‘Father Christmas’ 
(or, in U.S., by Santa Claus) on Christmas eve. 

i8«J3 Susan & Anna B. Warner Christmas Stocking (1854) 
3 Little Carl always hungup his stocking, and generally had 
it filled. 1883 Harper's Mag, Dec. 15/2 The saint who 
generously filled the Christmas stocking. 

3. a. A surgical appliance resembling a stock- 
ing. Elastic stocking ; a covering of elastic webbing 
worn as a remedial support for the leg, esp, when 
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affected with v aricose veins, b. A bandage for the 
leg of a horse. 

[2676 Wiseman Chirurg, Treat. 11. ii. 170 In stead of a 
Rowler I put on a laced Stocking.] 1875 Knight Diet. 
Meclt,, Stocking . . . (Farriery.) A device for remedying injuries 
to the tendons, varicose veins, etc., occurring in the lower 
part of a horse’s leg. X884 T. Bryant Stag. 1. 566 When ex- 
ercise is allowed, steady pressure by a well-applied bandage 
. .should be maintained, or an elastic stocking worn. 1894 
[implied in Stockinged]. 

4. transf. Applied to the surface or coat of the 
leg (or the lower part of it) of a bird or beast, when 
of different colour from the body. 

x8ax Scott Ketiilw. xl, " And what didst thou learn there, 
forward imp?’ 1 To catch gulls, with their webbed feet and 
yellow stockings,’ said the boy. 2856 H. H. Dixon Post ft 
Paddock ii. 37 He was a very handsome rich bay, with a 
white stocking on his off hind leg. 2879 L. Weigh r Pigeon 
Keeper 124 Tne Beard [kind 'of pigeon] is usually only white 
at the ends of the thighs, or the ‘stockings ’. 1893 R, Ly- 
dukkek Homs <5 Hoofs ii The absence of white ‘ stockings ’ 
as a distinctive feature of most of our domestic breeds (of 
cattle]. 1008 Animal Management (Vet. Departm., War 
Office) J3 When the white hair extends just above the fet- 
lock it js sometimes called a sock, and when much higher 
a stocking or leg. 

5. Phrases. 

a. To stand (a specified height) in one's stockings, 
i. e. without one’s shoes. Cf. Stocking-foot c. 

1855 Smedley H. Coverdale i, Harry Coverdale stood six 
feet one in or out of his stockings. 1883 Harper's Mag. 
Dec. 166/1 He stands over seven feet in his stockings. 

b. To throw the stocking-, said with reference 
to an old custom according to which on the wedding 
night the bride’s stocking was thrown among the 
guests ; it was supposed that the person hit by it 
would be the first of the company to be married. 

For other forms of this custom see Eng. Dial. Diet. s.y. 

1694 N. H. Ladies Diet. 509/1 The Stockin being 
motioned, the Bride must sit up to have it tilt own at her 
Nose, that the Batchellours may know by him that fiist hits 
it, who is to be mairyed next. 1709 [W. King] Use/. Trans. 
Philos. Mar. & Apr. 12 The Sack-Posset was eaten and the 
Stocking thrown. 1737 Porn l lor. Epist. 1. i 148 At am’rous 
Flavio is the slocking thrown 1 a 1833 Anderson Cumbld. 
Ball. (1904) 126 What ! breyde format flingin the stokiu. 
(1x845 Barham Ingot. Leg. in. Wedding Day, They all come 
. .To dance at her bridal, and help ‘ throw the stocking ’, — 
A practice that’s now discontinued as shocking. 

6 . «= Stocking web (see 7 b). 

x8xz Rep. Committee Framework Knitters Petit. 18 There 
are goods made up into a large piece of stocking, and cut 
out, instead of being properly shaped on the stocking frame. 

7 . attrib. and Comb. : a. simple attrib., as stocking- 
heel, -manufactory, -manufacture , thiead, -trade. 

1801 Hardy Test vii, I declare there's a hole in my "stock- 
ing-heel 1 x8iz 1st Rcb. Comm.Framcwoik Knitters App. 
48 Are you acquainted with the “stocking manufactory in 
general? 2765 Par. Reg. Calvert on in Felton Hist. Ma- 
chine-wrought Hosiery (1867) 30 Tho "Stocking manufacture 
very bad last year and this. 2833 J. Rennie A Iph. A ngling 
37 These water blood -worms, .are not much thicker than 
a “stocking thread. 1819 Rep. Set. Comm. Framework- 
Knitters 10 The number now employed in the “stocking 
trade in Leicester. 

b. quasi-at#. with the meaning ‘ made with the 
stocking-stitch, knitted, made of stockinet’, as 
stocking-cap, cloth , material, night-cap, -piece, stuff, 
-web ; stocking-net (rarely + knit ; also attrib.), 
see quot. 1884 and cf. Stookinkt. 

1903 Daily Chron. 14 Feb. 7/5 The captain offered him a 
“stocking-cap, and he objected to wear it. 1880 Cassell's 
Family Mag. VI. 3x1/1 Bfege tricot, woven as closely as 
possible to resemble “stocking-cloth. 1880 Mrs. L. S. Floyer 
Hints Exam. Needle w. 55 Pieces of "stocking material 
(coarse) for darning. 1804 in Abridgm, Specif. Patents , 
Wearing Apparel 11. (1875) 19 A method of double seaming 
and uniting the inside of “stocking net work. Ibid., “Stock- 
ing knit work. 2832 Patent in Newton's Lond. /ml. (1838) 
XII, 275 Machinery.. for making or, manufacturing stock- 
ings, stocking-net, or framework knitting. 1884 Rowlett 
Technol. Framework Knitting 1. 101 Stocking Net, i.e. 
plain framework made from woollen yarn on circular frames. 
..Of late years this has largely come into use for ladles' 
jersies. 4818 Scott Rob Roy xxviti, [He] wore the trews, 

. . wove out of a sort of chequered “stocking stuff. 1843 
Penny Cycl. XXVII. 180/2 One continuous thread forms 
both warp and weft, if we may apply these terms to the 
“stocking-web. 1884 Cassell's Family Mag. Feb. 185/2 The 
stocking-web j ackets . . fit the figure quite closely. 

c. objective, as stocking- darning, -knitter, - knit- 
ting, -maker, -making, - manufacturer , -mender, 

- presser , -seller. 

1839 Dickens Nick. Nick.bc, Mrs. Squeers being engaged 
in the matronly pursuit of “stocking-darning. 1728 Cham- 
bers Cycl. s. v., The Company of “Stocking-knitters estab- 
lish’d at Paris in 1527, took for their Patron St. Fiacre. 1830 
Scott Hrt. Midi. Introd., She. .knit feet to country-peoples 
stockings, which bears about the same relation to "stocking- 
knitting that cobbling does to shoe-making, 2619 Cauterb. 
Marriage Licences (MS.), Starr of Cranbrook, “stocken- 
maker, 281s 1st Rep. Comm . Fi amework-Kni tiers App. 44 
There are four descriptions of pei sons concerned in the “stock- 
ing-making business, a 287 6 M. Collins Pen Sketches (2879) 
1. 140 Avoiding the dreary stocking-making town of Shepton 
Mallet. 2793-4 Matthews's Bristol Direi tory 11 Bailey, 
Henry, “Stocking-manufacturer. 2594 Nashe Terrors Nt, 
Wks. (Grosart) III. 249 [They will] steale out a signe ouer a 
Cobiers stall, lyke Aqua vitae sellers and “stocking menders. 
1686 Lond. Gas. No. 2166/4 Mr. Edward Bonsaw, “Stocking- 
Presser. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 11. i. He bcates a 
Tayler very well, but a "Stocking-seller admirably. 

d. Special comb ing board, a board 

upon which stockings when wet are stretched and 
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dried to shape; stocking leg, that part ol a stock- 
ing which covers the leg ; also as a receptacle for 
money (see 2 above) ; stocking logger, ? one whose 
occupation was the seaming of stocking-legs ; 
stocking loom, machine = Stocking frame ; 
+ stocking man, a stocking-maker ; stocking 
needle, a darning-needle ; stocking-sole, the sole, 
or that part of a stocking which comes under the 
tread of the foot ; in, on one's slockiitg-soles , with- 
out one’s shoes (cf. 5 a above and Stocking- 
foot c) ; stocking-stitch, the stitch used in hosiery 
(see quot.) ; stocking-throwing (see 5 b above) ; 
stocking-top, ? the upper part or leg of a stock- 
ing; stocking-trimmer (see quot. 1858); stock- 
ing-weaver, one who weaves with a stocking- 
frame ; stocking-yarn, the thread used in making 
•hosiery. Also Stocking-foot, Stocking-frame. 

*86* Cata. 1 . fniemat. Exhib. II. xxvii. 56 Glove and 


theie is no reason for taking a despondent view... Winter 
stocking will soon set in in earnest. 

b. (Otter. The cattle, farm implements, etc. as 
distinguished from the crops of a farm. 

1730 T._ Boston View this 4 other World 251 Abraham 
was rich in silver and gold, and Job in stocking. *76$ Pet. 
in Walker v, Spence 5 He had neither servants nor stocking 
proper for his fartm x8x* Scott Guy M. xii, And the furni- 
tare and stocking is to be roupit nt the same time on the 
ground. x8t8 Miss Ferrier ilarriagc xi, I shall advance 
you stocking and sledding. *856 Morton Cycl. Agric. 
II. 726/1 The stocking of a farm is the crop, cattle, and 
implements. 

4 . (See quot. and cf. Stock vA 18.) 

2847 Evanson Sc Maunsei.l Managem. Childr, (ed. 5} 50 
note. Nurses who ha\e not a good supply of milk will, occa- 
sionally, be found to adopt a practice commonly employed 
with milch cows when brought to market, and called by the 
cattle dealers, stocking; that is, they allow the milk to ac- 
cumulate in their breasts. 

5 . Detention in the stocks. 

, *534 hkoiKe.Com/. trgst. TriS.m. xx.(iss3)Sij,Thatstrayte 


crammed, 1 trow, Wi glancm gowd sae yelly. *7*7 Brice's 
Weekly jml, 10 Feb. 2 Thomas Herbert, jun. of London, 
“Stocking-Iegger. t^ig A. Him. Acc. Beech-Oil Jnv. r a 
And thus the ingenious “Stocking Loom, .was first in- 
vented. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. x8o/x A singular con- 
fusion pervades the early history of the “stocking-machine. 
i6*a in Crt. tf Times fas. I (1848) II. 346 “Stocking-men, 
haberdashers, pomt-makers, and other mean trades. 1886 
A. D. AVjixock Rosilty Ends (1887) 148 So, tnkln'a bittie 
o paper, he wrote on it, ‘Dear Mary*, an* wi’ a “stockin' 
needle an a bit worsit he steekit it on the inside o’ the 
collar. 1607 Topsell Four./. Beasts S7S Thereof [of the 
otter-skin] also in Germany they make, .“stocking-soles. 
18*7 Scott Sutg. Ban. v, A gallant young fellow like you, 
v «x feet high ?n your stocking-soles. 1889 Barrie Wind, no 
m Thrums xxt, Tibbie went ben the house in her stocking- 
soles, but Jess heard her. 1805 6th Re/. Deputy K/r. Pnfl. 
Ree. App. tr. 154 Specification of.. some new and improved 
kinds of “Stocking stitch, and warp work. 1839 Ure Did. 
Arts 648 The whole piece is composed of a single thread. .’ 
looped together in a peculiar manner, which is called stock, 
ing-stttch, and sometimes chain-work. 1883 Scribner's 
Monthly Mag. XXX. 393/1 “Stocking-throwing and other j 
such customs long lingered among the backwoodsmen of , 
the colonies. 1664 Charter Framework-Knitters Co. § 26 
And these [appointed members] to prove, try, and see ’ 
whether all stocking-tops^^or any other thing, .he work- \ 

lond -. No - 6l 94/g Henry 
Hunt,. , “Stocking-Trim iner. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, < 

StacJeniar.triunti**- » . r ... 1 


M. 1917/a Then began they to threaten him with ivhippyng, 
stockyng, burnyng, and such like._ 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. 
ii. 220^ Whence comes.. Beatings, Bruisings, Stockings, 
Whippings, and _S pilling of Blood for Religion ? x&aa Scott 
Nigel m, Such idle suitors are to be.. punished for their 
audacity with stripes, stocking, or incarceration. 

6. Treatment in the stocks of a fulling mill or 
tannery. 

1883 R. Haldane Worksite / Rec . Ser. it. 367/1 After, .the 
drench, the skins are. .removed, .to the stocks, where they 
are_ beaten ..with heavy tilt-hammers. When soft, oil., is 
sprinkled on them, and the ‘stocking’ is continued. 

7 . slang. (See Stock vA 23.) 

1887 F. Francis Jun. Saddle 4 Mocassin 228 A tender- 
foot got in amongst the gamblers on board . .and what with 
Strippers’, and ‘stocking’, and ‘cold decks', ..he hadn’t 
the ghost of a chance. 

8. attnb. and Conib., as (sense 1) stocking-room , 
(sense 2) stocking-hot , f -iron, (sense 3) stocking 
plant, -pot. 

, yrrtl. Royal Agric. Soc. XXXIV. 281 Some used 
stocking-hoes and grubbed the ground 5 inches deep. 
*334 "Iore Com/, agst. Trib. w. xv. [1553) Qiiijb, He 
causeth like a good husband man his folke to come afield, 

. .and with their hookes & their “slocking yrons, grubbe vp 
these wicked wedes & busshes of our earthly substance, 
*849 Florist 109 Those who are desirous of having “stocking 1 


r -y—r- -...vu « ui ure jingine u sen, to 

’StockinK-Weaver'sCarret. 1866 Carlyle 
Reimn, I. 8| JoeBlacklock [was] a rickety stocking-weaver. 
*835 Xl™Phlas.MaHuf. M? So high is the character of their 
^tockmg-yanis and threads. , 88 * Caulfeild & Saward 
Diet. Needlework 463 Stocking Yam,. U Cotton thread, and 
is spun softer and looser than either Mule or Water Twist 
Jr V 2.i‘ h ! ea - < i?J re af ‘«vards doubled together, and then 
slightly tvisted round each other, 

stocking (stp’kiq), vbl. sb. [f. Stock vA (occas. 
Stock jAi) +-mo i.J 

1* action or process of fixing (a bell) to Us 
stock, or furnishing (a gun) with a stock. 

1450 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 240 Et Johl Cales pro. 
fc stokkynge unnis campane ad eccl. predictam, 4 d. 1V46 
Acts Privy Comic. 23 May (1800) 423 item; awarraume 
..for. xx markes m preste to the saide Mr. Darcy for the 
stocking of cronnes and nthftr mm _ 1 


I raised from cuttings put into ^stocking-pots. *833 J. Hol- 
j J.AHD Manufa Metal 1 1* v. 106 The *stocking.room f for guns] 
1 is fitted with., the tools usually found in a cabinet maker’s 
shop. 

Stocking (sqrkig), v. [f. Stocking sb.] 

X. trans. To furnish with stockings. 

7? a -».. t0 dress in stockings. 

, ,? n, 8^ t 7 - C. Shair/ xrn. (1B88) 31$ The boys 
maybe stockinged; will the mind be clothed and fed? x8ea 
Voice iN.Y.) Apr. a3 Enough . . cotton to stocking every 

1 2. T° Wil with a weapon consisting of a stone 
placed in the foot of a stocking. (Said of a soldier’s 
wife or a camp-follower.) Obs. 
j7fia in Grimston Pa/ers (MS.), As she had a regular 
education in^ Flanders, will be of* great service when we 
tmMUv, fleecing .,»d 


- - _ — : nsuvauiK, oioer ex- 

P ense * - ,*.*44 t Regul. Army 9g For the Stock and 
newstocW Muskets and Carbines ..tos. 6d. 

D. The parts forming the stock of a gun. 

Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. VI, 156 To tua pynoutis 
that tursit the gunnis to the stokkin in the castell. ,8e8 


stock .] A kind of cider-apple, local. 

ra , rad - <*9°4) 588 The Stoken apple is a 
reasonable good apple. 1658 Beale Here/. Orchards (1657) 


Henryk rifle” *’ ^ “* "“"“““ion [of the Martini- 

2. a. The uprooting of trees or plants. Also with 
up. Also//, (see quot. 1851). b. (See quot. i6n.) 
cx 4 &> Fortescjje X 3 j. 4. Lim. Mon. wii. (1885) 141 As it 
now well appenth be the new husbondry >at is done fcr “ 
in grobbyng and stokkyng off treis [etc.] 1334 [see sense 8* 
stock,,, giro, il. i6tz Cotcr., Tronquemei/ a S'ne 
stocking, or cutting off. 16x3 [Standish] New Direct 
\vH 1?* 3 U WerC ve , r y«inuenient, that the stocking vp of 
Woods were preuented, . . for . . within a very few years there 
I?? ^ u . t * e or 1,0 wood left for any vse, the stocking & 
*733. W. Elus i ChUteru fy Vale Farm. 
303 The Felling and Stocking up of Trees. >8ex STERNSERr 
Mrtkattt/t. Dial,, Stockins, land reclaimed from the woods! 

I he action of supplying with a stock or store : 
tne furnishing (a farm) with cattle and implements 
° r (a garden) with plants; also, keeping in stock, 
u Chas./f, c. 1 § 13 All ..Implements of Hus- 

bandty, and all other things whatsoever, imployed in the 
Husbanding Stocking and Manureingof their, .^nds. ,768 
Blackstone C«;wk. II, 7 So long as it [migration] was 
hahiw 3 t0 t , h ® and . «™vation of desart unin. 

) h w l e Ar mr,eS i lt o ept st « ctl y within the limits of the 
IZ r vL J? “{*■ ?*3 S = 0TT F*f»' Let- 23 Mar. (189A I. ix. 
'ID ^ have been here for some days directing. . the stocking 
of a garden, ,858 National Riv. Oct 344 The^ natural 
^ complete stocking o 4 f + the mind rnori 
C V * lh than with women. ,88S 

.?9 The only chance of rearing 
f 'rt. a i*' )s suc .h cases, lies in thin stocking, and giving 

a hberal supply of dry nourishing food. 

5 Sept. 7/1 go far as the house coal trade is concerned,.. 


„ r * — FI *rey. uraiaras 110571 

i ?V, a PP‘« w« commend for grafts, are the Stockin-apple 
i Cyder 163 The Stocken or Stolen- 

! alffmur'h nnr"iT e ,n t ^ ere I 1 ? tlie cider countries], 

although not known by that name in many places. ,76* 

37 lhet,e [cider apples in Herefordshi^] 
go undervanous names, as . . the stocking-apple, . . &c. 

Stockinged (stp’kirjd), ppi. a , [f. Stocking 

so . or v . + -jib.] 

1 i.F^T nished stoc ^ings or with a stocking. 

I *608 Dbkker Work for Armourers (1600) Fib. The 
kerzy statkingd Whoresons. 1693 Dryden^ Juvenal 111. 397 
Stodcm’d with loads of fat Town-Dirt fie goes. ,88? 
Stevenson Manse in Scribner's Mag. I. 613/1 Nothing of 
this would cross the mind of the young student,as he posted 
up the Bridges with trim, stockinged legs. ’ P d 
trails/: ,8a 4 Sala Loud, n/ to Date 349 Those three 
slender quadrupeds, all stockinged and hooded,. which are 
being carefully conducted to a horse-box. c e 

« th ® foot : Covered with a stocking only. 

and^mTin^^f' .\ ra >’S7c , She had taken hfr sho« off, 
Mid came in her stockinged feet up to my bedside. x8a« 
•^ KD .y Tierr xxxvn, He slid back the door-bar and passed 
the yStnk,nS hlS St0ck ‘ nged ,oe a g«nst the e5ge of 

3 . Of a bird t Feathered on the shank. 
ttsS Poultry Citron. 111 . 133 The Stomacher Pigeons 
are stockinged , or feathered to the toes with small featfe 

Stocldnger (stp-kiqai). [f. Stocking sb. + 
-eb J.] One who works at a stocking hand-loom, 
a iramework knitter, stocking weaver. 

*74* Manch. School Reg. (1866) I, 16 Thomas son of 
Thomas Steele of Manchester, Stockiner. xSxs Reb Com. 
mittee Framework-Knitters Petit. 30, I applied for work 

to what We call a hatr-Wi.. K. - ^ " . , wur « 


I thiead up into a knitted fabric; and the ‘seamers’. 1873 
Echo 22 bept. 2/2 When.. all the collieries are opened out 
I . . the ‘ stockinger ’ will disappear in favour of the miner. 

| Stookingett(e : see Stockinet. 

I Stockillg-foot. That part of a stocking which 
covers the foot. 

jj 66 Shari* Fracture in Phil. Trans. LV1I. 86, 1 do not 
always remove the shoe and stocking-foot. ,833 R. S. Sur- 
tees S/onge's S/. Tour Ixviii, What a convenience to have 
one’s wife’s maid to sew on one’s buttons, and keep one’s 
toes in one’s stocking-feet ! ,884 Rowlett Technol. Frame- 
work Knitting 11. 342 Socks or half-hose. The feet are 
made in the same way as stocking feet. 

b. As a purse or receptacle for money laid by. 
Chiefly fig. 

1834 1 H. Haliburton ’ Furilt in Field it. 75 The cadger 
was just as eager to make the petty disbursement from nis 
' stocking-foot * or leather pouen. ,9x5 J, Buchan Nelson’s 
Hist, War V. xL ,53 For them [i. e. the Treasury bonds] 
the peasant and the small tradesman brought out nis store 
of gold from the stocking-foot. 

e. (/«, on) one's stocking feet : with only one’s 
stockings on one’s feet, without one’s shoes. 

*80* R. Anderson Cumbld. Ball. (,8o8) ,3 Wul!y..in his 
clogs top teyme did beat ; But Tamer, in her stockin feet. 
She bang’d him out and out. 1809 w. Irving Knickerb. 
in. iii. (1820)178 Leaving their shoes at the door, and enter- 
ing devoutly on their stocking feet. 1854 Thackeray New- 
comes yiii, Binnie found the Colonel.. arrayed in what aie 
called in Scotland his stocking-feet. 1858 Trollope Doctor 
Thome xii, In his stocking-feet . . he was five feet five, xoox 
Theodora W. Wilson 7 ” Barca Queen xxvii. 247 Her hus- 
band was seated in stocking feet in the rocking-chair. 
Stocking-frame. A machine for producing 
material composed of the looped stitch used in 
knitting ; a knitting machine. 

The invention of a machine for making plain stocking-net 
to supersede hand-knitting is believed to have been made 
m 1589 by William Lee M.A., St. John’s Coll. Cambridge, a 
native of Woodborough, near Nottingham. 

*7*0 Loud. Gaz. No. 4640/4 Wm. Brown,.. by Trade a 
Stocking-frame Smitb. ,765 Museum Rust. IV, 392 Im- 
provement of the Stoeking-firame. x88x Ettcycl. Brit. XII. 
300/1 The inventor of the round stocking-frame was.. Sir 
Marc I. Brunei, who in x8x6 patented his machine under 
the name of the Tricotenr. 

Stockiugless (stp’kiqles), a. [f. STOCKING sb. 

+ -less.] Without stockings. 


» Y , ' - ------ — n nine 

stockmgfess boy. 1815 [see Shoeless]. ,869 Rossetti 
28 June, in Athenxum (1882) , s July 79/1. I called 
on Trelawny. . .He retains his ancient habit of going stock- 
tngless. 1907 C. C. Brown China in Legend Story xvii. 
246 His stockingless feet had been thrust into cheap shoes. 

Sto ck-in-trade. Also f stock of trade(<*fr.). 
The goods kept on sale by a dealer, shopkeeper, or 
pedlar. Also, a workman’s tools, appliances, or 
apparatus. 

„ h 6 ? 6 M , A rA LL UU *3Nov., W ks. ,776 1. 59 Catell, corn, 
ana houshohl furniture shall be excepted, ana all such stock 
tor trade, as is already tax’d by the land tax.] 1762-71 H. 
Walpole / ertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) V. 2x4 He retired to 
Kicfimond, ana • • sold part of his plates and stock in trade 
by auction, rjn Peunsylv. Even. Post 20 June 2 S 8/x To 
be sold. The Stock in T. rade of the late Evan Morgan, de- 
ceased. 1851 Borrow Lovengro III. xix. 235-6 She. .died, 
leaving me her cart and stock in Dade. 

b. transf. and fig. (esp. of mental equipment 
«and resources). 

X784 BARRV Led. Painting iv. Wks. 1809 I. 481 Men of 
mean intellects, who, incapable of meddling with the ideal, 
will operate solely with these mechanical principles, as their 
entire stock of trade. 184* De Quincey Cicero Wks. VI. 
185 Such charges were the standing material, the stock-in- 
trade of every orator. 1874 Sayce Com/ar. Philol. vii. 274 
I he conception of plurality was not part of the primary 
stock-in-trade of mankind. 1877 Black Green Past, i, A 
whole stock-in-trade of things that a good many girls seem 
to get on very well without. 1878 Lockyer Stargazing 233 
l he stock-in-trade of the modern astronomer. 1910 Q. Rev. 
trade 1 ” 2 manual labourer is himself his own stock-in- 

Stockist! (stp’kij), a, [f. Stock sb. + -ish.] 

1. Resembling a stock or block of wood ; esp. of 
a person, excessively dull, stupid or * wooden ’. 

_ Shaks. Merck. V . v. i. 81 Naught so stockist], hard, 
for «nie doth change his 

i«in re ' * ^i VL0R Comm. Titus i. 7 A stockish sense. 
Jessnesse. n unflVranr* e\( 


1 . vis rV superstition, and stockish Idolatry. 

B. r ’ Grins, fire! xvii. Touched by vivific flame, 
the stockish dirt Fermented, and became no more inert. 
*84* Emerson Led., Transcendcntalist Wks. (Bohn) II, 285 
ihese persons are not by nature melancholy, .. they are 
not stockish or brute. 184a j. Foster Life 4- Corr. (1846) 
e ’ The stockish stupidity of those Chartists. *881 
Vtr /‘ F - U l ”* 9 «*,A/ol.ldlers 124 Many.. come 
5^ °‘ th *. study with an . .owl-like demeanour, and prote 
Sts Sft h ’ and dy!,pept,c ,n aU thc bett « and brighter 

2 . Short and thick-set, stocky, rare — *. 

dH j Sft g £dSi xviii ’ A stockJsh ,ittIe man 

Hence Stockishly adv., Sto ckisEness. 

S nr1? 7 a ^ Stra ff or !i »i- iii, O stockishness 1 Wear 
never call to mind St. John’s head in a 
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t Stock-job, sb. Obs. rare “ 1 . [Formed as next.] 
?An act of stockjobbing. 

1719 DTJbfSy Pills II. 101 Where Fools manage Bargains 
by way of Stock-jobb. 

t Stock-job, v. Obs. [Back-formation on Stock- 
jobber, -jobbing.] a. trans. To apply the 
methods of stock-jobbing to, deal with according 
to the practices of a stock-jobber, employ in stock- 
jobbing ; also Jig. Also with complement, to bring 
down, throw away, bring into (a state), by these 
methods and practices. 

1697 De Fob Ess. Projects 13 At last.. It has been Stock. 
Jobnd down to 10, 12, 9, 8/. a Share. 1701 — Freeholder's 
Plea. Collect. Writ. 1703 1 . 182 Let us be careful that we-are 
not bougbtand sold, Stock-job'd into Ruin. 1703 T. Baker 


So Sto’ck-keep v., nonce-wd ., to tend cattle, etc. 
Sto , ok-kea:ping > vbl. sb. 


Instate, I de stockjobb it away at J onatnan's. iyao Kams ay 
Rise 4 - Fall of Stocks 22 We madly, at our ain expenses, 
Stock-job'd away our cash and senses. 17a! — Ausw. 
Surchet 12 Let the greedy bike Stock-job the warld amang 
them as they like. 

b. intrl To practise stock-jobbing. 

17a* Amherst Terra Fil. iv. 19 Only to enable one man., 
to game, to wench, to stock-job, and indulge himself in all 
the vanities and vices of the world. 

Sto ck-j 0 ; bber. A member of the Stock Ex- 
change who deals in stocks on his own account ; 
= Jobber 2 4. 

a i6a6 Sir J. Davies in Carte Hist. Eng . (1755) IV. 194/1 
He had. .played the stock-jobber in buying the debentuies, 
tallies and ticquets, . .at a great discompt. a 169a Shadwci l 
(title) The Volunteers, or the Stock-Jobbers. A Comedy. 
1697 Land. Gas. No. 3280/a An Act to Restrain the Number 
and III Practices of Brokers and Stock-Jobbers. *723 Ibid. 
No. 6136/4 Thomas Shank, . . Broker ana Stockjobber. 1750 
Johnson Rambler No. 20 r 5 The son of a wealthy stock, 
jobber, who spends his morning under his father’s eye in 
Change Alley. -1755 — Diet., Stockjobber, a low wretch who 
gets money by buying and selling shares in the funds. 1838 
Lytton Alice 111. 1, Lord Vargrave. .was. .suspected of sell- 
ing his state information to stock-jobbers. (858 Simmonds 
Diet. Trade, Stockjobber, an outsider or intermediate agent 
between the buyer and seller of public securities, who makes 
a marginal price at which shares, etc. are to be bought or 
sold in the Stock-exchange. 

b. U.S. ‘ A stockbroker ; often used somewhat 
contemptuously or to suggest unscrupulousness ’ 

( W. 1 91 1 ). 1895 in Funk's Stand. Diet. 

Hence Sto'ck-jodbbarjr jocular, stock-jobbing. 

x88a Ogilvie, Stock-jobbery, the practice or business of 
dealing in stocks or shares : used in a disparaging sense. 
1897 Daily Hews 22 May 5/1 Was the Jameson plan con- 
ceived or abetted in the interests of stock-jobbery i 
sto ck-j o bbing, vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

A. vbl. sb. The business of a stock-jobber; 
buying and selling of stock as practised by a jobber; 
loosely, speculative dealing in stocks and shares. 

Often with unfavourable implication of rash or dishonest 
speculation ; esp. with reference to the abuses of the early 
i8thc., which led to condemnation by Act of Parliament 
(see quot. 1734). 

169a Mottcux Genii, Jrnl. 1 . 12 The modern Trade, or 
rather Game, called Stock-Jobbing. x6g4 J. Houghton 
Collect, Jmprov. Husb . No. 97 p 1 Joint Stocks, and of the 
various dealings therein, commonly called Stock-Jobbing. 
at 700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Stockjobbing, a sharp, cun- 
ning, cheating Trade of Buying and Selling Shares of Stock 
in East-India, Guinea and other Companies ; also in the 
Bank, Exchequer, &c. 171X Steele Sped. No. 114 v 3 

Usury, Stock-jobbing, Extortion and Oppression, have their 
Seed in the Dread of Want. *734 Act 7 Geo. II, c. 8 § 1 The > 
wicked, pernicious and destructive Practice of Stock-jobbing. 
1874 L. Stephen Haters in Libr. (1892) II. iv. 117 The selfish- 
ness which degrades political warfare into a branch of stock- 
jobbing. x888 E. J. G oodman Too Curious xii, All that has 
been said about stock-jobbing being morally as bad as 
betting on racehorses. 

B. ppl. a. (and attrib. use of the vbl. sb.). That 
deals in stocks and shares ; concerned with this 
business or traffic. 

a 169a Pollexfen Disc. Trade (1697) A 5 b, To advance 
Stocks, and Stock-Jobbing Trades. 1719 D'UnFEY.ft 7 /f II. 
324 So may your wise Stock-jobbing Crimp go on. X790 
Burke Fr. Rev. 77 All you have got for tne present is a 
paper circulation, and a stock-jobbing constitution. 1823 
W, Corbett Rur. Rides (1885) 1. 321 Margate . . is • . thickly 
settled with stock-jobbing cuckolds at this time of the year. 
1888 E. J. Goodman Too Curious xxii, This is really no 
stock-jobbing dodge, but a bonS-fide thing. 

Stock-kteptr. 

1 1 . ? An official in charge of a stock or fund of' 
money (with jocular allusion to the punishment of 
the stocks). Obs. 

*589 [Nashe] Pasqu.it s Return Biij b, The stocke-keeper 
of the Bridewel-house of Canterburie ; he must carrie the 
purse, to defray their charges. 

2. a. One who keeps cattle ; a stock-farmer. 


quarantine for Irish cattle might soon be at an end. 

b. Austral., etc. A herdsman or shepherd; = 

Stpokman 1. 

x8o6 Svdney Gas. in O'Hara Hist. N. S. Wales (1817) 
264 Anthony Size, stock-keeper at Prospect. iSax in E. 
Curr Van Diemen's Land (1824) 134 Prisoner servants 
employed.. as stock keepers. iBSx Instr. Census Clerks 
( 1 8851 37 Agricultural Labourer.. Stock Keeper. 

3. One who is in charge of the stock of a ware- 
house. 

1902 Daily Chron. 9 Dec. 9/6 (Advt.), Situation in a London 


locks, stock-keep, plough. X907 M. C. F. Morris Nunburn- 
helrne 252 Stock-keeping was but little understood. 

Stocklesa (stp'kles), a . [f. Stock sb.i 4- -less.] 

1. Without a stock ; spec, of an anchor. 

1886 St. James's Gas. 14 Jan. 6/2 He fired off his stock- 
less gun. 1901 IVestrn. Gas. 5 July 1/2 Stockless anchors. 
1909 Light Keeper June 3 The use of stockless anchors has 
now become universal in the meicantile marine. 

2. Without agricultural stock. 

soox Scotsman x6 Apr. 8/3 The conclusion of the campaign 
will find the conquered colonies practically stockless. 

Sto’ck-lock. [f. Stock sbj + Lock jA] A 
lock enclosed in a wooden case, usually fitted on 
an outer door. 

1365-4 in Brayley Anc. Palace Westminster (1836) 192, 18 
stokloks. X394 in Arclueologia XXIV. 308, ij stoklokkes. 
1416-17 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 614 In 10 stoklockys 
et aliis feturlockys. 1534-5 in W. H. St. John Hop & Windsor 
Castle (1913) 1 . 264 For a doble hoopped stocke lock sett 


vppon the Colege garden dore to save the Kynges plaet 
locke oon to the kegynnyng of somere, xvj d. 1601 Shuttle- 
worths' Acc. (Chetham Soc.) 138 A stocke locke for the 
chamberdower at Symonston, viij 1 . 1677 Moxon Meek. 
Exerc. ii, 21 Street-door Locks, called Stock-Locks. 1737 
Salmon's Country Builder's Estimator (ed. 2) in Plate 
Stock-Locks. 1757 Phil. Trans. L. 106 Ripping off a small 


Trans. L. 106 Ripping off a small 


stock-lock from the door, [it] burst it open. 1771 Roland 
Lr Virloys Did. Archit. III. Vocab. 184 Stock -lock, ser- 
rare a pile [ = pine) dormant. 1833 Loudon Encycl. A e-chit. 
§ 84 Stock locks (locks with a wooden back, or stock). 1841 
Penny Cycl.X.X II. 416/2, 191 men [employed] in the manu- 
facture of stock-locks. 

Hence t’Sto’ek-look v. trans., to double-lock. 
(? Some error.) 

1771 Roland Le Virlovs Diet. A rchit. III. Vocab. 184 To 
Stock-lock, fermer a double tour. 

Sto’ckman. 

X. A man employed to look after cattle or other 
live stock. Chiefly Austral. 

1806 Sydney Gas. in O'Hara Hist. H. S. Wales (1817) 
293 The evidence of the stock-men, who did not attend [the 
inquest], being essential. 1830 Hobart Tosvn Almanack 
103 A group of Mr. E. Lord's stockmen. x88x Instr. Census 
Clerks (1883) 37 Agricultural Labourer. . . Stockman. 1891 

T. E. Kebbel Old 4 New 167 Shepherds, waggoneis and 
stockmen are paid at a higher rate. 1900 Oxf. Times 24 
Nov. 1/4 Wanted, — Steady, Industrious Mamed Man for 
Breeding Flock, and at Stockman. 

2. One who raises live stock ; a stock-farmer. 
1856 Farmer's Mag. Jan. 2a Such a division of labour 
between farmeis and stockmen, and between farmers and 
dairymen, as has been found to work well in some parts of 
Scotland and England. 1886 C. Scott Sheep Farming 137 
In those days the larmer who supplied the best food and the 
most whisky was accounted the best stockman. 

Stock-market. 

1. a. A place where stocks or securities are 
bought and sold. b. The traffic in stocks and 
shares at such a place. 

1809 R. Langford Tntrod. Trade 55 The dividend warrants 
. .can be sold in the Stock Market. 1876 Bancroft Hist. 

U. S. III. vi. 370 He never grew giddy with the hazards of 
the stock-market. 191a Times 19 Dec. 16/3 Stock markets 
on the whole were steady at the close, after opening dull. 

2. A cattle-market; trade in live stock. 

1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Stock-market,..?!, place for 
the sale of cattle. >890 ‘ K. Boldrewood ' Col. Reformer 
xxiii, A favourable change would take place in the stock- 
market. 

Stook of trade : see Stock-in-trade. 

Stock Still, stock-sti'U, a. [See Stock sbJ 
59 and cf. Du. stokslil, G. stockstill. J As still as a 
stock or log ; quite motionless. Usually to stand 
stock still ; rarely with other vbs. or attrib. 

c 1470 Gol. k Gaw. xo8 In stede quhare he lay, Stok still 
as ane stane. 1574 Hellowes Guevara's Font. Ep. (1577) 
8x, I holde him not for a good beast, that when they lade 
him, will stand stock stil, and when they vnlarie him will 
yerke out behinde. 1664 Butler Hud. it. ii. 230 Like Mules, 
who if th’ have not their will To keep their own pace, stand 
stock still. 17x2 Addison Sped. No. 407 T 1 Our Preachers 
stand stock-still in the Pulpit. 2782 Wolcot (P. Pindar) 
Odes to R.A.'s ix, A brother ensign spies the stock-still lad. 
1841 Dickens Barn. Rudge xxxiii, The clock— which was 
very near run down, and would have stood 'stock-still in half 
an hour. 1905 Miss Broughton Waif's Progr. xviii. 200 
A horrible suspicion.. stopped the observer's feet stock still. 
StO'ck’t&'ker. A person employed in stock- 
taking. 

X794 in J. Lloyd Old S. Wales Iron Works (igo6) 168 If 
any Slabs, Planks, etc., are delivered.. an account of them 
must be taken by the Company's Agent or Stocktaken 189a 
Labour Commission Gloss., Stock-takers, the men who keep 
account of the working of iron or of the iron.. used in the 
process of working malleable iron. X909 Westm, Gas. 14 May 
6/4 Abolishing .the office of stocktaker, and entrusting the 
accountant., with the duty of verifying the stock. 
Sto'ck-ta'king. [See Stock sb.i 56 b.] A 
periodical examination, inventorying, and valuation 
of the stock or goods in a shop, warehouse, etc. 

1858 Simmonds Did. Trade, Stock-taking. 1861 Draper 
4 > Clothier III. 94/2 At Nottingham, the large houses have 
been engaged in stock taking. 1884 Manch. Exam. 14 Oct. 
4/4 The stocktakingof this company., was made on Saturday, 
b. Jig. 

1884 R. W. Church Bacon 82 He sat down to make a 
minute stock-taking of his position and its circumstances, 


t888 Pall Mall Gas. 2 Apr. xi/x The theological stock, 
taking with which this closing part of the century is busy. 
Hence Sto *ck- take v. (back-formation). 

189a Mrs. H. Ward David Grieve II. 304 He woutd go 
over two or three times a year to stock-take and make up 
accounts. 

Sto ‘Ck-WOrk. Also -werk. Mining, [repr. 
G. stoclnverk . See Stock sb. 1 55 c.] A deposit 
(esp. of tin) in which the ore is distributed through 
a large mass of rock. 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts 1241 The Cornish ores occur.. 2. in 
stockwerks, or congeries of small veins. 1845 Encycl. 
Metrop. VI. 771/2 The stockwork of the German miners is 
to be considered as a mass of rock impregnated with metallic 
matters, in numerous small veins, which come together ir- 
regularly, so as to make particular parts extremely rich. 
x88x Raymond Mining Gloss., Stockwork (Germ., Stock- 
werk). An ore-deposit of such a form that it is worked in 
floors or stories, it may be a solid mass of ore, or a rock- 
mass so interpenetrated by small veins of ore that the whole 
l must be mined together. 

1 Stocky (stp-ki), «. [f. Stock sbl + -r.] 

tl. Made of a stock, made of wood. Obs tart~~'. 
Misprinted stokly in Min. P. Vernon MS. (E.K.T.S.). 
a 1400 Disk. Maty If- Cross 518 in Leg, Rood, On a stokky 
stede [i.e, the Cross] He Rod we Rede, 

2. Of a plant : Of stout and sturdy growth ; not 
* drawn up ’, * weedy ’, or spindling. 

x6aa Drayton Poly-olb. xxvii. 303 Those scattered trees 
..send from their stocky bough, A soft and sappy Gum. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr, Preset. Agree, (ed. 4) 11 . 20 Tne plants 
so taken out must be planted on another compartment at the 
same distance, and they will come to full stocky hearts in 
April and May. 1883 W. Robinson Eng. Flower Garden 
11. 109 Vigorous stocky shoots from the buried joints of the 
plant. 1898 F. W. Card Bush Fruits 360 It is generally 
believed that stockier and better plants are obtained from 
cuttings. 

b. Ofaroot : Woody, as distinguished from fibrous. 
19x5 Tim'es 23 Sept. 9/5 Take up some of the outer runners 
with good fibrous roots and replant them carefully at once. 
Old plants with stocky roots will not move well. 

3. Of a person, animal, etc. : Of stout and sturdy 
build ; short and thick-set. 

1676 Poor Robin’s Intell. 23-30 May 1/1 A well-set Fellow 
of very good natural parts, having a broad back, and a 
stocky leg, [etc.]. 17x1 Loud. Gas. No. 4917/4 Lost.., a 
stockey bright bay Gelding. 171a Addison Sped. No. 433 
tr 6 They had no Titles of Honour among them, but such as 
denoted some Bodily Strength or Perfection, as such an One 
the Tall, such an one the Stocky. 1725 Brice's Weekly Jr/tl. 
3 Nov. 4 He is a fair stocky Fellow. x8a6 Cobbett Rur. 
Rides (1885) II. 174 A particular lace of sheep, called the 
Cotswold breed. . .They are short and stocky. 1864 Daily 
Tel. 13 Aug., Well-built stocky horses, for artillery and 
other military work. x888 Harper's Mag. Apr. 783 Stmdy 
and stocky as a Jersey bull. 2900 W. R Moody Life D. L . 
Moody vii. 69 A young man . . short and stocky in figure. 

Comb. 1905 Gunter Conscience of a King vi. 90 A rather 
thickset stocky built woman, 
b. Jig. of a quality. 

1 88a H. E. Scudder Noah Webster i. 3 His square, upright 
tombstone.. commemorates the stocky virtues of integrity 
and piety. 

4. dial. ? Not amenable to control, intractable ; 
full of spirits, boisterous. 

2836 W. D. Cooper Sussex Gloss., Stockey .irritable, head- 
strong, and contrary, combined. 1856 Geo. Eliot Scenes I. 
86 Little Dickey, a boisterous boy of fix e,. was squatting 
quiet as a mouse at her knee... He was a boy whom Mrs. 
Hackit. in a severe mood, had pronounced ‘stocky '.. ; hut 
seeing him thus subdued into goodness, she smiled at him. 
x866 Mrs. H. Wood Elster's Folly Il.xiii. 323 Afore that 
drownding of his Lordship last year, Davy was the boldest 
and stockiest rip going. 

5. Of manner, etc. : Stiff, severe. 

1876 Jane E. Hopkins Rose Turquand ii, ‘Good morn- 
ing, Rose said Mrs. Adair, in her stockiest tones, touching 
it with two frosty fingers. 

Hence Sto -ckily adv., Sto'oklu.Hsa. 

1890 Christian World Pulpit XXXVIII. 339/1 The 
stockiness and sturdiness of coming generations. 189a 
Harper's Mag. LXXXIV. 530/1 A pair of stockily built 
horses. 

Stocyen, variant of Stoioian. Obs. 

Stoddy, rare variant of Stithy. 

Stode, obs. variant of Stout 
S todge (stpds), sb. [f. Stodge »,] 

1. A thick liquid mixture. 

a. Thick, tenacious mud or soil. 

1825 J. Jennings Obsera. Dial. W. Eng., Stodge, any very 
thick liquid mixture. x88x Whitehead Hops 44 In wet 
weather the horses feet make a great stodge in ploughing. 

b. Food of a semi-solid consistency, esp. stiff 
farinaceous food. 

1841 Hartshorne Salop. Ant. Gloss., Stodge, a thick mess 
of oatmeal and milk, or any food which is semi-solid. 1874 
Mrs. H. Wood Master of Grey lands xxiii, The soup I make 
is not a tasteless stodge that you may almost cut with the 
spoon. >8ox Sara J. Duncan Amer. Ctrl in Land, xxiii. 247 
Ob, we’d like to [eat] but we can’t... We'ie still in training 
you know. . .Fellows have got to train piettymuch on stodge. 

2. a. * Stodging’, gorging with food. b. A heavy, 
solid meal. Chiefly school slang. 

x8o£ N. Gale Cricket Songs 32 O Bowler, Bowler, when 
the Swells all frown And say your non-success is due to 
Stodge. 1904 P. White Tn. Mrs. St. George via, Heie 
was a real live soldier.. eating mutton, potatoes, and greens 
—the usual Thursday stodge '.—along with a lot of kids 1 

3. * Stodgy ’ notions. 

290a Elinor Glyn Ref. Ambrosine ix. 190 Avoid stodge 
..and., that sentimental mawkish dismal point of view, that 


STODG-E. 

dramatically wrote up over everything 'Duty’ with a 
huge * IV . 

Stodge (stfd3), v. [Of obscure origin ; pern, 
phonetically symbolic after words like stuff, podge j 
cf". also Stog Stoack v!\ 

1 . trans. To fill quite full, to fill to distension. 
+ Also, to stuff in as a filling material {oh.). 

1674 Drydpn in Johnson L. P„ Drydeu (1781) II. 21 It is 
a kind of gibblet porridge,.. stodged full of meteors, mbs , 
spheres [etc.]. *685 H. More Paralip . Prophet. xli. 357 To 
bring in the Ostrogoths here. Is as it one stuffing a Pillow 
with feathers, should so forget himself, as to stodge in pieces 
of Brick or Clay. 1790 W. H. Marshall Rur. Econ. Midi. 
1 1 . 443 Stodged ; filled to the stretch ; as a cow’s udder 
with milk. 1854 Miss Bakes Northampt. Gloss., Stodged, 
filled to the stretch } crammed full. . . If things were crushed 
very closely into a sack, it would be stodged. 

b. esp. To gorge with food. _ - 

1854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss. s.v., Sometimes it is 
applied personally: * If you eat all that, you will be stodged 
full i860 Hotted s Slang Diet. 229. 1895 Ai lbltt in 
t on temp. Rev Feb. 220 A ‘ City man *. .stodges his stomach 
with licb food three times a day. 

absol. ign Barrie Peter 4 Wendy vii. 114 He could eat, 
really eat, if it was part of a game, but he could not stodge 
just to feel stodgy. 

a. Jig. Also to stodge off : to repulse by a surfeit. 
1876 Sir J. Paget Mem. <$■ Lett. n. iv. (1901) 282 We had 

begun to ieel 'stodged’: the medimval art at Florence, 
especially, had quite filled us. 1894 Blackmore Perlycross 
.\.\i, I thought I was a pretty plucky fellow,, .but I'll show 
you where I was stodged off. 1909 Westm. Gas. xi Dec. 
3/x Alas 1 it is mostly fiction that gluts the market,' stodges’ 
the reader, and. .kills the few living books. 

2 . dial. (See quots,] 

a 1835 Forby Voc. R. Anglia, Stodge , to stir up various in- 
gradients into a thick mass. 1899 Dial. Notes (Amer. Dial. 
Soc.) I. vtn. 394 Stodge, to muss or mix up. Ind. 

3 . pass. To be stuck in the mud, to be bogged. 
(Cf. Stog w. 2 ) 

1873 W. P. Williams & W. A. Jones Gloss. Somerset 36 
Pendummer Where the Devil was stodged in the midst of 
zutnmer. 190a C. G. Harper Cambridge , Ely, etc. Road 
54 Enfield Highway, .was until quite recently stodged in 
sloughs. 

4 . intr. To work steadily (something ‘ stodgy’ 

or tedious), colloq. 

Hence Stodged ppl. a., Sto dging vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a. 

1873 W. P. Williams & W. A. Jones Gloss. Somerset. 36 
Stodged adj. stuffed with eating. 1898 Ellen T. Fowi.fr 
Cone. Isabel Carnaby 124 Admiration is like porridge— 
awfully stodging, but you get hungry again almost as soon 
as you've eaten it 1903 Longut. blag. Oct 527 The 
‘ stodged * schoolboy again, for whom fielding out is a griev- 
ance. 191s Daily News 31 Dec. 9 There must be no eating 
when not hungry and no ‘.stodging* between meals. 

Stodge-foll, a. [f. vbl. phr. to be stodged full : 
cf. Stodge v. x.J Full to distension or repletion. 

1847 Haluwell, Stodge-full, quite full, or unable to con. 
tain more. 1883 Chamb, Jrnl. 725 Stodge-full of receipts 
for cattle drinks and sheep dressings. 

Stodgy (stp-d^i), a. [f. Stodge v. + -¥.] 

1 . Of a thick, semi-solid consistency. 

*8*3 E. Moor Suffolk Words, Stodjy, thick— clavey— 
clogsome, Snch as a heavy road. 1887 Kentish Gloss., 
Stodgy, thick; glutinous ; muddy. ' The church path ‘s got 
middlin' stodgy.’ 

b. Of food, esp. of farinaceous food : Thick, 
glutinous. 

*838 Spurdfns Suppl. to Forby’s Voe. E. Anglia, Stodgy, 
thick, as porridge : pulmen/um crassum. 1B66 Land, Rev. 
2 June 608/2 A stodgy mass of paste in which potatoes and 
odds and ends of food have been mixed, a 1890 R. F. Bur- 
ton in Isabel Burton Life (1833) 1 . 74 This cannibal meal 
was succeeded by stodgy pudding. 1906 Olive C. Malvery 
Soul Market ix. 156 The meat was almost raw, the potatoes 
stodgy. 

o. Of food or a meal: Heavy, solid, hard to 
'get through 1 . 

1884^ Harper's Mag. Oct. 709/2 The stodgy table d'hote, 
1889 C. Keene in Life xitL (1892) 409 It’s a stodgy feed — 
soup, fisb, flesh, and fowl, etc. 

2 . fig. Dull, heavy j wantingin gaiety or bright- 
ness. a. of literary composition, a subject of con- 
versation, etc. 

, 1887 Longman's Mag. May 107 The most merciless and 
interminable romance that ever lowered the circulation of 
a magazine, and then appeared in three stodgy volumes. 
1895 Jowett in L. A. Tollemache Benjamin Josvett 8, I 
must make a bargain with you that, when we take a walk 
together, you don't put more than one of your stodgy 
questions I 1906 ‘ G. Thorne 'First it was ordained ro6 In 
England, art must he obvious and stodgy before people 
think it’s respectable. 1907 Academy 28 Sept, 948 Stodgy 
sonnets to the moon. 

b. of a person, ceremony, one’s life. 

189s Brit. Weekly a8 Mar. 370/x There are experiences 
which grave the brow in spite of a man. But, on the other 
hand, to grow stodgy is no mark of grace. 1904 S. Mac- 
naughtan Gift ii. it. 127 The wedding was a stodgy affair. 
1905 Bus. Glvn Viciss, Evangeline ioi, I have not felt 
like writing; these last days have been so stodgy,— sticky 
I was going to say t Endless infant talk } 
o, fig. of a quality. 

1894 Du Mauriek Trilby (1895)^ 74 It fosters, .self-respect, 
and not a few stodgy practical virtues as well. 

8 .^ Of a person : Bulky in figure (usually con- 
noting stiffness and clumsiness in movement). 

1834 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss, s.v., He’s a stodgy 
little man. 1B79 J. Payn High. Spirits (ed. a) 1 . 208 He was 
a stodgy, pursy, plethoric old fellow. 1895 Century Mag. 
Feb. 540 The stodgy plumpness of John J 5 u]l, 
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4 . Of things: Bulky, ‘fat’, distended. 
i860 Geo. Eliot Mill on Floss 1. v, ‘You don't know what 
I've got in my pockets. . .‘No,’ said Maggie. ‘ How stodgy 
they look.* 

Hence Stodgily adv., Sto’dffineas. 

1899 Pall Mall Gas. 31 July 4/1 That portion of the 
reading public which likes its fiction solid even tostodgi* 
ness. 1904 Sat. Rtv. 2 Jan. 18/2 Subjects ..when handled 
stodgily are not worth reproducing. 

Stodie, Stodier, obs. ff. Study, Stcdier. 
Stodul, stodyll, obs. forms of Studdle.’ 
Stody, obs. form of Study sb, and v. 
Stcech.ad.08, variant of Stechados Obs. 

I) Stcechas (stPkses). Also 6 a tech as, stichas, 
8 erron. stsechas. See also Stechados, Sticka- 
doye. [L., a. Gr. a-rcigh. 

According to Pliny the plant was so called because im- 
ported from the Stcechades islands (Gr. SrotxaSer, lit. ' stand- 
mg.in a row ’, f. erroixor row), now Les lies d'Hylres ] 

The plant French Lavender, Lavandula Stachas. 
1548 Turner NamesHerbes 77 Stechas. .maybe called in 
engUsh stichas or Lauender gentle. 1597 Gerarde H trial 
11. clxx. 470 The later phisitions affirme, that Stachas, and 
especially the floweT.s of it are most effectual! against paines 
of the head. 17*5 Bradley's Family Diet. II. 6 K 4 b, The 
Stachas is of a bitter taste and a little astiingent. 183* 
J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 181 The Stachas or French 
Lavender. Lavandula stcechas, Lin. A plant, native of 
the south of France... A syrup of stachas, P., is prepared 
from this plant, and is added to antispasmodic mixtures. 

Stoechiogeny, -ology : see Stoich-. 

Stoel(e, obs. forms of Stole sb. 1 . 

II Stoep (st? 7 p). South Africa . [Du., related to 
Step sb. and v. 

In the U.S the Du. word has been adopted with the 
anglicized spelling Stoop.] 

A raised platform or verandah running along the 
front and sometimes round the sides of a house of 
Dutch architecture. 

162a Burchell Trav. S. Afriea L iii. In front of each 
house, and of the same length, is a paved platform. . .This 
platform is called the Stoep (step). 1849 E. E. Napier 
Kxcurs. S. Africa I. 182 The ‘ stoep ' is a narrow terrace 
raised outside most of the Dutch houses, where the owner 
may, towards evening, be generally seen smoking his pipe. 
1883 Olive Schreiner Afr. Farm it. vi. (1S89) 201 On the 
‘ stoep ' a group of men and boys were smoking. 1890 Pall 
Mall Gam 20 Jan. s>/i On the stoep— that terraced verandah 
which is the unfailing appendage of a Dutch house— the 
good wife stands to welcome us. 

b. Comb, stoep-room, a small room having 
entrance and exit by the stoep only. 

188a Helen M. Prichard Friends 4 Foes in Transkei 
xvii. 122 Two very miniature * stoep-rooms as they are 
called at the Cape. (Small rooms stolen out of each end of 
the verandah.) 

Btof, obs. form of Stuff. 
tStoffado. Obs. rarer 0 . [Prob. an error : cf. 
Stuffata and It. stoffa Stuff jA] (See quot.) 

1 688 Holme Armoury m. 84/2 Stoffado, is a term for the 
Stuffing of any joint of Meat, or Belly of any Fowl, [etc ]. 
t StO'fae, v. Obs. rarer 1 , [a. ON. stofna, to 
found, establish, f. stofn foundation, stem : see 
Stoves'.] trans. To found. 

crxoo Ormin 14561 pact erplij shaffte mihhte ben purih 
hemm efftsone stoffnedd. 

Stog (stpg), sb . 1 Sc, Also 6 stogg. [f. Stog v. 1 
Cf. Stug jA] A stab. 

1587 W. Fowler Wks, (S. T, S.) 1 . 69 So able war, and 
quik, for to awaird or to eshew the blow, the stogg, and 
prik. 0x590 J. Stewart Poems (S.T. S.) II. 93 Be dints 
and stogs of dochtie Durandal The craig and wreat he 
claiwe in stelpis small. 1863 J. Nicholson Ktlwuddie 1. 
xiv, In that famous muirlan' battle Trooper loons gat mony 
a stog. 

Stog (stpg), sb , 2 dial. [f. Stog &. 2 ] A sticking 
(in a bog). 

>890 Baring-Gould Old Country Life xiii, Though sure 
of a stogg to the girths in a hog. 

Stog (stpg) , v . 1 Sc. [Peril, f, stog- in stog-sword, 
var. stock-sword Stock jA 3 Cf. Stock vf] f a. 
trans. To stab (a person); toprodorpierce(athing) 
with a weapon. Also with through, Cf. Stog v. Obs. 

a 137* Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1 . 361 One of the Bi- 
schopis sonis stogged throuch with a rapper one of Dundie. 
*576 Reg. Privy Council Scot. II. 553 He come tipoun him 
with a drawin swerd, and purposing to have slane him he 
stoggit him he chance thiow the oxtare. *607 Ibid. VIP, 
449 [They] with drawin swordis, durkis, and daigaris bar. 
uarouslie stoggit the daskis of the said scoole. 

'fb. intr. To make a stab with a weapon. Obs. 
c 1590 J. Stewart Poems (S.T. S.) II. 31 Quhyls stif thay 
stog, And quhyls they bend about To senaw tham maisters 
of the fensing aTt. 

o. trans. To thrust the tool too deep in the wood 
in turning, chipping, or planing. 1815 Jamieson. 

d. To probe soil, a pool or marsh with a stick 
or pole. . 1815 Jamieson. 

Stog (stpg), w. 2 [Terh. phonetically symbolic 
after stick, bog or the like. Cf. Stodge v., Stug ».] 

1 . pass. To be stuck in mud, mire, bog or the 
like ; to be bogged. 

1853 Kingsley Westw.Ho ! v, If any of his party are mad. 
they 11 try it, and be stogged till the day of judgment. 
1 here are bogs. . twenty feet deep. 1863 — Water Babies 
11. 62 Stogged in a mire you never will be, I trust. 1883 
M, G. Watjuwp In fye Country 7 Let them fce in peace. 


STOIC. 

unless you wish to be ‘pixie.led ’, and left ‘stogged* in a 
deep swamp. 

2 . intr. To walk clumsily or heavily ; to plod on. 

1818 Hogg Brownie ofBodsbeck iii, I slings aye on wi> 
a gay lang step;.. Stogs aye on through cleuch and gill. 
,824 Mactaggart Galtovid. Encycl. 398 How angry did he 
[a corbie] botch and stog, And croak about, Owreturnmg 
stanes. >894 J. Siiaw in R. Wallace Country Schoolw. 
(1899) 354 htog, to walk heavily. 

Stoggie (stp'gi), sb. dial. Also stoggy, [f. 
stog- in stogdoo Sc. var. of Stockdove + -ie.] The 
stock-dove, Columba cenas. 

1 864 Atkinson Prov. Names Birds s. v. 1890 J. Nichol- 
son Folk-Lore E.Yorksh. 130 The stockdove, .is locally 
known as a 1 stoggie 

Stoggie (sty-gi), a. A. and dial, stoggy. [Of 
obscure origin. Cf. Stocky a.] Rough, rough and 
coarse, strongly made. 

18*5 J am ieson, Stoggie, 1. Rough in a general sense, Upp. 
Clydes. 2. As applied to cloth, it denotes that it is both 
coarse and rough, 1 bid. 189s E. A ngl. Gloss. , S toggy, thick, 
broad, and strongly made. 

Stogy (stikvgi), a. and sb. U.S. Also stoga, 
stoggie. [Orig. stoga, short for Conestoga, the 
name of a town in Pennsylvania, tised attrib. in 
Conestoga wagon (see Thornton A merican Glossary) . 

It is alleged that stoga boots and stoga cigars weje so 
called because they were used by the 1 stoga drivers i. e. 
the drivers of the Conestoga wagons plying between 
Wheeling and Pittsburgh.] 

A. adj. The distinctive epithet a. of a rough 
heavy kind of boots or shoes ; b. of a long, slender, 
roughly made kind of cigar or cheroot. 

a. 1847 Joel Palmer Jrnl. 1x7 (Thornton Amer. Gloss.) 
[I bought] a pair of stoga shoes, made in one of the eastern 
states. 1859 Alice Cary Piet. Countiy Life 102 , 1 want for 
you to make me a pair of tip-top stogy boots. 1876 Davis 
Polaris Exp. App. 669, t case men’s stoga boots. 189a 
Gunter Miss Dividends (1893) 185 Stoggie boots aren’t 
quite as nice as patent-leathers. 

B. sb. a. A ‘ stogy boot. b. A ‘stogy’ cigar. 

a. 1853 Putnam's Mag.jvXy 31 Boot and shoe, pump and 
stoga, coming to that [rc. the gutter] at last. 1892 Dialect 
Notes (Amer. Dial. Soc.) I. 229 Kentucky Words. .. Cono- 
stogas ; . . brogans. (In Michigan 1 stogies ’.) 1908 Gunter 
Pnnce Karl vii. 296 Rawdon cried : ‘ We’ve heard enough 
of you 1 ’ and with his own stogie kicked' out the soap box 
from under the little desperado’s feet. 

b. 1892 Dialect Notes (Amer. Dial. Soc.) I. 237 Notes 
from Missouri. . . Stogies, . . cheap cigars. 1897 Kipling Capt. 
Courageous i. 6 ‘ It would take more’n this to keel me over,’ 
he said, ignorant that he was lighting that terrible article, a 
Wheeling ‘stogie ’. 190a Daily Record 21 July 2 Stogies, 
Tobies and other cigars of a cheroot style. 

Stoib, obs. Sc. f. Stob ».2 

Stoic (stffu’ik), sb. and a. Forms : 4 pi. atoyois j 
6 stoyok,6-7-ioke,-ik(e, -yk(e, -ique, 6-8 stoick, 
7- stoic, [ad. L. stoicus, a. Gr. aredinos, f. ffroa 
1 the Porch 1 in which Zeno lectured : see Stoa, 
Cf. F. stoique , It. stoico. 

Wyclifs stoycis is L. stoici with an Eng. plural ending.] 

A. sb. 

1 . One of a school of Greek philosophers (founded 
by Zeno, fl. c 300 B.O.), characterized by the austerity 
of its ethical doctrines for some of which the name 
has become proverbial (see 2). 

138a Wyclif Acts xvii. 18 Forsothe summe Epicureis, and 
» Stoycis [1388 Stoisens], and philosofris disputiden . . with him. 
*575 Gascoigne Glasse Govt. Wks. 1910 II. 18 Aristo the 
Stoicke. 1589 HI ashe A nat. Absurd, Cib Itisan old Ques- 
tion, . .whether it were better to haue moderate affections, or 
no affections? The Stoicks said none. 1625 Bacon Ess., 
Anger (Arb.) 565 To seeke to extinguish Anger vtterly, is 
but a Brauery of the Stoickes. 1671 Milton P. R. iv, 280 
With those Sirnam’d Peripatetics, and the Sect Epicurean, 
and ( the Stoic severe. 1725 Watts Logic (1822) 86 The 
Stoics. '.talk of fate, which is superior to the gods. 1837-9 
Hallam Hist. Lit. (1847) III. 11 Testi had taken .. Horace 
for his model ; and perhaps like him he wished to appear 
sometimes a stoic, sometimes an epicurean. 

attrib. 17x5 Young Love Fame 1. 233 Fools grin on fools, 
and Stoic-like, support, Without one sigh, the pleasures of 
a court. X89X Farrar Darkn. 4 Dawn Ix, And, therefore. 
Stoic-fashion, men must accustom themselves to regard all 
calamities as matters of indifference, 

2 . One 1 who practises repression of emotion, indif- 
ference to pleasure or pain, and patient endurance. 

*579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 45] I make iuste reckoning 
to bee helde for a Stoike, in dealing so hardely with 'these 
people. 1596 Shaks. Tam, Shr. 1. i. 31 Onely (good master) 
while we do admire This vertue, and this morall discipline. 
Let’s be no Stoickes, nor no stockes I pray. *599 B. Jon- 
son Ev, Man out of Hunt. 1, i, But Stoique; where (in the 
vast worlde) Doth that man breath, that can so much com- 
mand His bloud and his affection ? *657 Trapp Comm. Job 
1. 20 He stirreth not at the three first doleful tidings, but 
this fourth startletb him ; for be was neither a Stoick, nor 
a stock. 17*6 Swift Stella's Birthday 50 That patience 
under tort’ring pain, Where stubborn stoicks wou’d com- 
plain. 1771BURKE Let. Bp. Chester Corr. (1844) I. 278 In 
some few things, I fancy I am grown almost a stoic ; but 
your lordship’s vmkindness has attacked me on a side on 
which I was absolutely unguarded, and I bear it like a girl. 
*809 Campbell Gertrude 1. xxiii, A stoic of the woods— a 
man without a tear. iBxa Scott in Sotheran's Catal. 
No. x2 (1890) 48 , 1 am somewhat of a Stoic in family disci- 
.pline,- wjiich was the old Scottish system. x?54 J. S.C. 
Abbott Napoleon (1855) I. i. 23 Stoic as he was, nis stoicism 
then forsook him, and he wept like a child. x8ssTennvson 
Maud i. iv. iv, I , .smile a hard-set smile, like a stoic, or like 
A wiser epicurean, and let the world have its way. • 
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STOKE, 


B. adj. 

1. Of or belonging to the school of the Stoics or 
to its system of philosophy. 

1607 T. Rogers 39 Art. i. (1625) 5 The Stoike Philo- 
sophers. 1634 Milton Counts 707 O foolishnes of men 1 
that lend their ears To those budge doctors of the Stoick 
Furr. 171a Addison Sped. No. 397 p 1 As the Stoick Phi- 
losophers discard all Passions in general, they will not 
allow [etc.]. 1817 Scott Rod Royxii, No Stoic philosopher, 
superior to his own passion and that of others, could have 
received an insult with a higher degree of scorn. 1848 Lyt- 
ton Harold x. ii, Harold’s stern philosophy and stoic ethics 
were shaken to the dust. 

2 . = Stoical a. 2. 

1396 Spenser F. Q. iv. Prol. iii, The which these Stoicke 
censours cannot well deny. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. nr. 433 
Yet far was he from stoic pride removed ; He felt humanely, 
and he warmly loved. 1813 Byron Corsair iii. xxi, Full 
many a stoic eye and aspect stern Mask heaits where grief 
hath little left to learn. 1849 M. Arnold To Gipsy Child 
29 Is the calm thine of stoic souls, who weigh Life well, and 
find it wanting. .? 1913 Mrs. F. H. Burnett T. Tembarom 
x, The same factor may.. have aided him to preserve a 
certain stoic, outward composure. 

Hence + StoToly adv. {rare) — Stoically. 

161a W. Martyn Youth's Instruct. 69 In your pleasures, 
not to be wanton, nor Stoickly to passe by them. 

Stoical (stdh’ikal), a. Also 6-7 -all. [f. L. 
stoic-us (see prec.) + -al.] 

1. Of or belonging to the Stoics ; characteristic 
of the Stoic philosophy. 

1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) IV. 205 This Cato was a philo- 
sophie of the stoicalle secte. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. 
Acad. l. 275 Standing much upon that stoicall opinion, that 
onely a wise and good man is free, and that all wicked men 
are bond men and slaves. x 66 x Stillingfl. Orig. Sacrte in. 
ii. § to Which consequence is unavoidable on the Stoical 
Hypothesis of Gods being corporeal and confined to the 
World. 1778 Reid Ess. Active Powers Man iii. in. iii. 218 
We cannot hut admire the Stoical system of morals, 1869 
Lecky Europ. Mor. I. ii. 237 The stoical system of ethics 
was in the highest sense a system of independent morals. 
1887 Maiiaffy & GilMan Alexander's Empire xxvii. 253 
Such was already the result of Stoical teaching on the world 1 

2. a. Of temper or disposition, or its manifesta- 
tions : Conformable to the precepts of the Stoic 
philosophy ; characterized by indifference to plea- 
sure and pain. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. lxi. 3 A hart that is be- 
nommed with Stoicall hardnes ageinst greefs and trubbles. 
1396 Lodge Marg. Anier. 74 Now let each of you bethinke 
him of mirth not of majestie, I will have no stoicall humor 
m this arbour. 1622 Peach am Compl. Genii, i. 2 For hardly 
they are to be admitted for Noble, who.. consume their 
light.. in contemplation, and a Stoicall retirednesse. 1739 
Cibber Apol. (1756) II. 31 My stoical way of thinking may 
be no rule for a wiser man’s opinion. 1823 Scott Quentin 
D. vi, He looked around him in agony, and was surprised 
. . to see the stoical indifference of his fellow-prisoners, 1856 
Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. ii. §9 The English nation would 
have looked on with stoical resignation if pope and papacy 
had been wrecked together. 1874 Green Short Hist . viii. 
§ 10 We feel his [Milton’s] inmost temper in the stoical self- 
repression which gives its dignity to his figures. ‘ 

b. Of a person: Resembling a Stoic in austerity, 
indifference to pleasure and pain, repression of all 
feeling, and the like. 

*577 Northbrooke Dicing( 1843) 83 If I should vtterly 
deny all kinde of such playes, then shoulde I bee thought 
too stoicall and precise. 1389 Nashe Anat. Absurd. Bib, 
Antient antiquitie was woont to bee such a stoycall ohseruer 
of continencie, that women were not permitted so much as 
to kisse their Kinsmen. 1596 Warner Alb , Eng. xi. Ixi. 
(1602) 268 Nor was he stoicall in ought, but affable in all. 
1612 Selden Illustr. Drayton's Poly-olb. vnx. 132 The 
Scythian was. .so Stoicall, as not to care for the future, 
hauing prouision for the present. 1631 Brathwait Whim- 
sies 60 He is too stoicall that is wholly for his cell, and no- 
thing for the world, a 1661 Fuller Worthies , Essex (1662) 
332 One saith of him [Wm. Gilbert] that he was Stoicall, 
hut not Cynicall, which I understand Reserv’d, but not 
Morose. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 170 He was a 
different man from the reserved ana stoical William whom 
the multitude supposed to he destitute of human feelings. 
1833 Prescott Philip II, 1. 1. i. 7 Every one, even the most 
stoical, was touched by this . . scene. 1891 Hardy Tess 
xxxiii, She had much questioned if they would appear at 
the parting moment; but there they were, stoical and 
staunch to the last. 

Hence Sto'ioalnesa. 

*7*7 Bailey vol. II, Stoicalness, a holding the Principles 
of the Stoicks, that wise Men' ought to be free from Pas- 
sions, and that all Things were governed by Fate. x8i8 in 
Todd. 

Stoically (stffiWkali), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 . ] 

1. In the manner of a Stoic; like the Stoics of 
old ; in accordance with the principles of the 
Stoical philosophy. 

x6o7 Walkington Opt. Glass vii. 64 b, [A man] alwaies 
stoically visaged, like grout headed Arcnesilas. 1612 Ben- 
venuto s Passenger ii. i. 433 Though the Stoicks stoically 
haue held the contrarie. 1630 Wadsworth Pilgr. iii. 25 
The least fault he did they Stoically interpreted to bee 
equaU to the greatest. 1882 Sir T, Browne Chr. Mor. in. 
»» ? ot Stoically mistaken in the equality of sins. 

2. With the indifference or fortitude of a stoic. 

1812 Henry Camp. agst. Quebec 60 The laugh of the com- 

pany was against me, but it was borne stoically. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. 1. i Paris is stoically calm. *841 
Dickens Barn. Rudge iij He tried to look stoically at the 
tavern.^ 1879 Bbkrbohm Patagonia xi. 167, I sat down 
“gfj® >t waiting as stoically as I could for night-time. 

Stoicheiology (stoiksip’lodaji), stoechio- 
logy (stiki^lodgi), rare. [f. Gr. arotytto-v element 


+ -logy. Orig. ad. the G. form stochiologie.] The 
science of elements, a. In Oken’s use : see quot. 

1847 A. Tulk tr. Oken's Elem. Physiophilos. 68 Stochi. 
ology. Functions of the Elements, i860 R. Fowler Med. 
I t ol ab., Stoechiology, a treatise on, or the theoi y of, elemen- 
tary substances, 
b. Logic. (See quot.) 

1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic v. {i860) 1 . 72 We proceed 
to the doctrines which make up the science itself, and com- 
mence the First Great Division of Pure Logic— that which 
treats of its elementary or constituent processes, — Stoichei- 
ology. Ibid. xxiv. II. 3 In its Stoicheiology or Doctrine of 
Elements, Logic considers the conditions ofpossible thought. 

a Phys. The study of the principles of animal 
tissues ; a system of therapeutics based on this. 

187s J- F. Churchill Consumption x. 385 My doctrine of 
stoecniology is diametrically opposed to this. 

Hence Stoicheiological, stoeohiolo'gical a. 
1873 J- F. Churchill Consumption x. 384 Stoechiological 
medicine— Inhalants. Ibid. 391 This stcechiological doc- 
trine. .gives us a fundamental classification of diseases. 

t Stoicheioma tical, a. 06 s. rar<r- x . In 7 
erron. stocheio-. [f, mod.L. stoicheiomatic-us (ad. 
Gr. aroixeiupariKoi pi., persons who cast nativities, 
f. aToixeiwfta sign of the Zodiac) + -al.] Pertaining 
to the casting of nativities. 

1638 J. Robinson Eudoxia x. 35 The slow proreption of 
Every Sidus, out of his proper Sign almost unto the subse- 
quent,., doth overturn the grand Pillar of Stocheiomatical 
Art [orig, artis stoicheiomatical), 

So f Stoicheiomatic, sb. 06 s., a caster of 
nativities. 

1662 Stanley Hist. Chaldaick Philos, 1. m, iii. (1687) 
1030/1 These the Greeks term also trroixria, , . and the makets 
of them Stoicheiomaticks. 

Stoicheiometry (stoikai^metri), stcechio- 
metry (stfkip'metri), Chew. Also fateohi-, 
f stochi-, stoichiometry. [f.Gr, aroixeia-v element 
+ -METRY.] The process or art of calculating or 
determining the equivalent and atomic weights of 
the elements participating in any chemical reaction; 
the science of estimating chemical elements ; the 
branch of science concerned with the determination 
of atomic weights. (See also quot. 1880.) 

The term was introduced by J. B. Richter in his An- 
fangsgrilnde der Stdchiometrie , Oder Messkunst chemischer 
Elemente (1792), to denote the determination of the relative 
amounts in which acids and bases neutralize each other. 

1807 T. Thomson Chern. II. 539, I have not been able to 
procure a sight of Richter’s very curious .. writings on Ste- 
chiometry, in which his observations on the fluates are to 
be found, 1823 W. Hamilton Hand-bk. Terms Arts 4 Sci , 
Stochiometry , the Geometry of chemical elements. 1880 
Tyndall Heat xviii. (ed.6) 571 The doctrine of the conserva- 
tion of force, or, as I should express it, Physical Stoichio. 
metry. 1908 S. Young (title) Stoichiometry. 

Hence Stoioheio-, stcechioine'trie, -al adjs. 
1887 Brit. Jrnl. Photogr. 27 May 330/2 Much too small 
[a proportion of colouiing matter] to represent a stoichio- 
metrical composition. 1892 Nature 24 Mar. 407 /2 The late 
Prof. Stas had left. .a.. memoir describing the results of 
several further stOcliiometrical investigations. Ibid., The 
stOchiometric relation of silver to potassium chloride. 

fStoicheio’tical, a. 06 s. rare- 1 . In 7 atoi- 
chiotioall. [f. late Gr. arotxftojnie-bs (f. <rroi- 
Xtiovr to enchant, f. aroiyaov element) + -AL.] 
Pertaining to magic. 

1646 J. Gregory Notes* Observ. (1630) 33 But the meaning 
of-the Images [of the Emiods and Mice x Sam. vi. 3] is 
StoichioticalL 

f Stoi'cian. 06 s. In 4 Stoi-, Stoycien, -yen, 
Stoisen, 5 Stocyen. [a. F. stdicien (14th c.), f. L. 
stoic-us: see Stoic and -ian.] = Sxoio sb. 1. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. v. met. iv. (x868) x66 Philosophers 
hat hyjten stoiciens. 1388 Wyclip Acts xvii. x8 Epeicureis, 
and Stoisens [1382 Stoycis], 1426 Lydc. De Guil . < Pilgr, 
20182 And the Stocyens wolde Holden with me, (yiff they 
wer here). 1343 Ascham Toxoph. 11. (Arb.) 163 Plato, 
Aristotle, and the Stoicians. 1814 Sporting Mag. XLI 11 . 
a67Havenot Philosophers, Stoicians, . . and Rhetoricians Left 
sense's cold, insipid shrine To bend ’fore Altars feminine ? 
Stoicism (stoh-isiz’m). [ad. mod-L. stoicismus, 
f. L. stoicus : see Stoio and -ism. Cf. F. stoicisme 
(17th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . The philosophy of the Stoics. 

1626 [Fkatley] Pelagius rediv. D x b, This Doctrine 
bringetn into the Church.. Stoicisme. X&94 G. Stanhope 
tr. Epictetus' Mor. Pref., The same Difficulty lies against 
Stoicism, with regard to Civil Society. 17x2 Addison Sped. 
No, 243 ? s Stoicism, which was the Pedantry of Virtue, 
ascribes all good Qualifications, of what kind soever, to 
the virtuous Man. X863 E. V. Neale Anal. Thought 4 
Nature 99 But when we meet stoicism in the works ofEpic- 
tetus ana Marcus Aurelius, we find a remarkable change. 
19x0 Q. Rev. Apr. 373 Stoicism, with a disposition to regard 
man as a self-sufficing unit, becomes aristocratic, whereas 
Christianity in its essential characteristics is democratic. 

2 . Conduct or practice conformable to the prin- 
ciples of the Stoics ; austerity, repression of feeling, 
fortitude. 

1630 Brathwait Eng. Gcntlem. (1641) 102, I admit of no 
such strict Stoicisme ; but rather, .to use wine or any such 
strong drinke to strengthen and comfort Nature. 1663 
Glanvill Scepsis Sci. xxvii. 168 This unmoved apathy in 
opinionative uncertainties, is a warrantable piece of Stoicism. 
a 1721 Prior Vicar of Bray 4 Sir T. Moor 577 Wks. 1907 
II. 261 , 1 am afxaid your Lordship may grow Angry, which 
would be a little against Your Stoicism. xBao W. Irving 
Sketch Bk. II, 260 This last outrage overcame even the 


stoicism of the savage. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xix. IV. 
282 It was said that William so far forgot his wonted 
stoicism as to utter a passionate exclamation at the way in 
which the English regiments had been sacrificed. 1871 
Standard 23 Jan., Paris received the news of General 
Chanzy’s check.. without losing its stoicism. 

+ Stoi’ city. 06s. rare- 1 , [ad. F. stoiciti , f. L. 
stoic-us Stoic : see -ity.] A stoical attitude, 

1609 B. Jonson Sit. Worn. 1. i, Leaue this Stoicitie alone, 
till thou maks’t Sermons. 

Stoicize (stffu’isniz), v. [f. L. stoic-us Stoic + 
-ize.] trans. To render stoical, imbue with stoicism. 

a 2864 T. Archer in Mem. (1867) 318 [This principle] may 
stoicize, may petrify your hearts. 

StoicLy adv. : see after Stoic. 

Stoil-ball, obs. form of Stool-ball. 

Stoile, stoill : see Stole sb. 1 , Stool. 

Stoir(e, obs. Sc. forms of Stoke. 

Stoisen, variant of Stotcian Obs. 

Stoit (stoit), v. dial. [? a. Du. stuiten to re- 
bound, bounce (? adopted as a term of some ball- 
game). But cf. Stot v. in similar senses.] 

1. Sc. a. intr. * To rebound, bounce ’ {Eng. Dial. 
Diet.), b. To move unsteadily, stumble, lurch ; to 
walk with unsteady movements. Also with about, 
along. 

17x9 W. Hamilton Ep. Ramsay ii. 62 Wi’ wiiting I’m sae 
bliert and doited. That when I raise, in troth 1 stoited. 1787 
Burns To Miss Perrier iii, Last day my mind was in a bog. 
Down George's Street I stoited. 1794 — ‘ Contented wi* 
little ' iv, Blind Chance, let her snapper and stoyte on her 
way. 18x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxx, I wish ye had seen him 
stoiting about, aff ae leg on to the other, wi' a kind o’ dot- 
and-go-one sort 0’ motion. 1864 Latto Tammas Bodkin xii, 
We were stoitin' alang, deeply immersed in oor ain cracks. 

2. Of pilchaids: To leap above the surface of 
the water. 

1825 Encycl . Land. XX. 435/1 They call the jumping 
of the fish stoiting. 1836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes II. xoi The 
Herring., rarely springs from the water, or stoits, as it is 
called. 1899 Baring-Gould Bk. of West II. xix. 315 The 
scan-boat is rowed in a ciicular course round where the fish 
are stoiting. 

Hence Stoit sb., a lurch. Phr. to play stoit, to 
lurch or stagger. 

1808 A. Scott Poems 164 But fegs, wi’ mony a stoit an* 
stevel, She [jrr. a filly] rais'd a trot. x88x D. Thomson 
Musings among Heather xx8 Rab’s road seem'd shorter 
than 'twns wide, For he play'd stoit frae side to side. 

Stoiter (stoi-tai), V. Sc. and ijorth. [Frequen- 
tative f. Stoit v. Cf. north, dial, s totter, stanter, 
stouter in similar senses (see Eng. Dial. Diet.).] 
intr. To swerve from side to side in walking; to 
walk with staggering or tottering steps; also with »/>. 

c 1730 Ramsay Vision xix, They stoyter hame to sleip. 
1783 Burns Jolly Beggars xvi, At length wi' drink and 
courting dizzy, He stoiter'd up and made a face. 1837 R. 
Nicoll Poems (1843) 91 Now wi' a staff about the dykes, 
He stoiters, auld, ana beld and wan. 1893-4 Stevenson 
Heathercat ii, Poor, blind, besotted creature— and I see you 
stoytering on the brink of dissolution. 

Hence Stoi terlng- ppl. a., staggering, tottering. 
Also Stoiter sb., a stumble ; phr. to play stoiter, 
to stagger. 

1789 _ R. Fergusson Poems II. 86 Till he can'Iend the 
stoitering state a lift Wi' gowd in gowpins as a grassum gift. 
1x2838 Rodger Poems, Colin Dulap 39 While wauchlin' 
atang. between sober and fou, Wi* a stoiter to this side, to 
that side a stap. 1890 J. Service Thir Notandums vi. 3* 
Laird Speckle played stoiter to a comer and fell asleep. 
Stok, obs. form of Stock. 

|| Stokaghe. Obs. In Johnson and later Diets, 
stooah. [Irish stdcach : cf. the later Stalxo.] An 
attendant on a ‘kerne* or Irish foot-soldier. 

1396 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 672/1 He. -thence- 
foorth becometh either an horseboy, or a stokaghe to some 
kearne. Ibid, fryj/x Kearne, Stokaglis, and Horseboyes. 
t Stoke, sb. 1 Obs. [OE. stoc neut. (gen. stoces)\ 
piob. f. the same root as stoc{c masc. (gen. stocces) 
Stock sb. 1 ] = Place sb., in various senses. 

Common in place-names, as Bishopstoke, Winterstoke. 
<2900 Wairferth tr. Gregory's Dial, xa pset aborstene clif 
hreas pa of duneweard..o|? baet hit com )>sar hit mynte 
feallan ofer J>®t mynster, and pset bonne wsere hryre ealles 
1 ses stoces. Ibid. 172 pa sona in Cassinum pset stoc \v.rr. 
in C. ]>aere stowe, on C. lam stoewie], c 1200 Ormin 1040 
Uppo patt oferrwerrc pew haffdenn liccness metedd Off 
Cnerubyn, & haffdenn itt 0 tweyjenn stokess metedd. Ibid. 
13604 Inn opre stokess nemmnepp wel pa posstless hise 
brepre. 

+ Stoke, s 6.2 Obs. [f. Stoke v . 1 Cf. Stock 
sb. 3 3 .] A thrust with a weapon, a stab. 

13.. K, Alis. 7398 (Laud MS.), To don opervilanye Oiper 
wip stoke oiper wip dynte pat is al hir entente. C1400 
Ywaine 4 Gaw. 2481 Sethin with a stoke to him he stert, 
And smate the geant unto the hert. 

t Stoke, sb.& Obs. [prob. a. Du. stok, lit. 
stick * : see Stock jyU] A yard in measurement. 
1538 in Lett. Suppress. Monasteries (Camden) x8o Whych 
be compased in with the walles lxx. stokes of length, that is, 
fete ccx. 2347 Ludlow Churchvj.-Acc. (Camden) 30 Item, 
..for mendynge the vestmentes, and for ii, stokes and a 
ballf of locram to lyne them withalle, iij s. vlj d. 

+ Stoke, v. 1 Obs. [Perh. a. OF. estoquier ; see 
Stock ©.2] 

1. trans. To pierce, stab (a person). 
a 2300 Cursor M. 24336 Wit spere pai stoked him wit wrang. 
c 1373 Ibid. 7667 (Fairf.) pe king pen hent a sper ful sharp 

12 $ 
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to stoke him borou-out be wagh, c 1380 Sir Ft ninth. 4615 
And ^an was Char[lis] wonder grym, And ajeyu hym rennej), 
& stokeji hym By-twene ys browe* lowe. 

2 . intr. To make a thrust {at). 

C1375 Cursor M. 7623 (Fajrf.)J>e kingstoket at him wib a 
spere. c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1688 N e short swerd for to 
stoke with poynt bitynge. 1 a 1400 Marie A rib. 3554 Fulle 
stowttly they stryke, thire steryne knyghttes, Stokes at the 
stomake with stetyne poyntes. 

3 . tram . To thrust, drive home (a stvord). 

1313 Douglas JF.neis ix, vii. 140 The swerd, wyghtly 
stokit, or than was glaid Throu owt hys cost. Ibid. x. xiii. 

ll'toke (sttT u k), vfi Also8stoak. [Back-forma- 
tion from STOKEB.] 

1 . tram. To feed, stir up, and poke the fire in (a 
furnace), to tend the furnace of (a boiler). Also 
with up. 

1683, etc. I? Implied in Stoking vbL ri. 2 c]. 173s Dyche 
& Pardon Diet., Stoak or Stoke v. to stir up, rake, cook, 
feed and look after a great Fire, such as Brewers, Distillers, 
Glass-houses, & c. use. 1838 Holloway Prem. Diet., To 
stoke, to stir the fire. 1864 Reader* Julyp Who shall stoke 
the furnace of the steamship? 1883 51 . P. Bale Saw-Mills 
024 In stoking. Cornish or Lancashire boilers by hand three 
systems of firing are in vogue. 1909 G. M. Trevelyan 
Garibaldi xi. 302 First the fires had to be lit and stoked. 

itbsol, 1867-72 N. P. Burgh Marine Engin. (1881) 375 
Stoke freely when under steam. 189a Black 4- White 16 J an. 

1 V* The German ships had been stoking up, 

]>• fig- 

*837 'Hood Ode to R. Wilson 391 Sufficiently by stem 
necessitarians Poor Nature, with her face begrim’d by dust. 
Is stok'd, cok'd, smok'd, and almost chok'd. x88z Serfs- 
ford-Hope Brandreths III. xxxix. 95 It [a prize fight] was 
stoked by an Irish adventurer who [etc.]. 1915 Blackiv. Mag. j 
Aug. 265 ; r Neither the British nor the German soldier has 1 
been able to stoke up that virulent hate. i 

8. transf. {jocular). To feed (oneself or another) ' 
as if stoking a furnace ; to * shovel ’ (food) into 
one’s mouth steadily and continuously. ' 

*J®* PaU Mall Gas. 12 July 3/2 Mr. Warton vigorously 
s ^°ked himself with snuff m the exuberance of his delight. I 
"94 Sala London up to Dale 34 He eats, or, rather, he ! 
stokes his meal, till the veins in his forehead swell. 1807 ! 
* ^ KOVaHTOfi _ Dear Faustina xv, The denizens of this 

A. B. C. . . are stoking themselves stolidly. 1900 Kipling in 
Daily Mail 35 Apr. 4/4 So they stoked them— 1 the 'arf that 
adnt the use of their ’ands 1 — and they re dressed their 1 
bandages. 1915 Blackiv. Mag. May 686/r There's folks as ! 
cant stoke hot tea upon sorsiges. I 

«Awf. iB8a Besant All S01 ts xvii. Dinner in the middle ! 
of the day, of course. . . At the East End everybody stokes at 
one. 1897 Caft. Courageous ii. 4t Then they stoked ! 

w silence till Dan drew breath over his tin cup and de. 
rounded of Harvey how he felt * Most full. 1 
3 . In combination, zsstoke-hearth, -house. 
l *39 Ure ^ict. Arts 1348 The stoke-hearth [of a smelting 
furnace]. 1903 IFesfin. Gas. 37 Jan. 7/1 It was heated bv 
means of hot-water pipes, fed from a stoke-honse. 

Hence Stoked^/, a. 

*901 Daily Chron. a May 6/1 Hand-stoked retorts were 
shut down, and now the whole of the gas is to he manufac- 
*«« m inclined or mechanically stoked retorts. 

Stoke, obs. f. Stock ; obs. pa. t. and pa. pple, of 
Steek v. 

Stokehold (stuh-khanid). [f. Stoke v. 2 +Hold 
rf.-Q An apartment containing the ship’s boilers, 
where the stokers tend the furnaces, 

*“7 W. s. Hutton Preset. Engin. II and-bk. 112 Closed 
stokeholds working under air-pressure are better ventilated 
than open stokeholds- 1908 Cv. W. Jacobs Salthaven ii, 
fhe stokeholds of Vyner & Son s steamships he talked 

learnedly on coal with the firemen, 

b, attrib. 

^ s / a At one time the water in 
Ae ship was above the level of the stokehold plates. 1806 
Kipling Seven Seas, bp Andrews' Hymn 37 Three feet [pf 

^oU. flo0 r ^ t sfappin- 10 an ' f ro- 

Stoke-hole. [Partly an adoption, partly a 
tmnsl., otua.slooigat, f. stoken to stoke +gat hole]. 

, *“* *P ace in front of a furnace where the 
stokers stand to tend the fires; the aperture through 
which the fire is fed and tended ; also Pfaut. ahole 
m the deck through which the fuel is passed for 
storage. 

- J’ Okie's Lament, xiv, I’le Cunningly retreat again 
° , m -£. warm Stoke Hole [of a brewery]. 2683 Moxon 
MecEEx^e., Printing xv Hi. 163 The Stokehole four 
Inches wideband six Inches long. 1840 Civil Enrin.i, 

V 1 ’ 349 ^ a T!* s P ace between the engines and 

Vn.^r- V < T S n ip J' usual i y P Ued the stoke-hole. 

*846 A. Young Mint. Diet. 332 Stoke-hole, a scuttle in a 
steamer sdeck, to admit fuel for the engine. 189a E. Reeves 
Homeward Bound 147 Lascars are employed on the decks 
and Zanzibar men in the stoke-hole. 

u&Llrf *£? ^r,As^f L f” UMi - vi , !| , T1 ? e y say I am indited, 
Eabers “ Inditement was rak't in my Stoake hole 

2 . (See qnot.) 

To. fig. Obs. 

*768 [W, Donaldson! Life Sir B. Sapskull I. iv. 33 Thev 

Sr.SXfii.' '%£}} ET* “ ,to ■" 

Stoker (stau'kai). Also 8 atoaker. [a. Du, 
stoker agent-n, f. stoken to feed (a fire), to stoke.] 
who feeds and tends a furnace. 


after the Fire and some other Concerns in a Brew-house. 
1707 [E. Ward] Barbacue Feast 9 The Stoaker . . by the Help 
of Breath and Bellows, blew up as rare a Charcoal Fire as 
ever was kindl'd in Terra-Time. X7gB M. Noble Eng. 
Regicides 1. 104 John Okey..was first a dray-man, then a 
stoaker in a brewhouse at Islington. *846 A. Young Naut. 
Diet. 323 Stoker or Fireman, a person employed to feed 
and trim the fires for the boilers of marine steam-engines. 
*853 Lytton My Novel ix. i. Ten to one but he is saying— 
' Not sixteen miles an hour ! What the deuce is the matter 
with the stoker V *879 Cassells Techn, Educ. 1 . 284/a The 
stoker should open the furnace-dooi s and push back a portion 
of the fuel, so as to make a space in front for the fresh supply. 

b. Mechanical stoker : an apparatus for automa- 
tically feeding fuel into a furnace. 

1884 R. Mahsden Cotton Spinning 349 Mechanical 
stokers.— The question of stoking by machinery is an open 
one. *893 Lightning 9 Feb. 86/2 Lancashire boilers are 
used, fitted with Vicar's mechanical stokers, 

. C. fig. 

*737 M. Green Spleen 320 A prince's cause, a church’s 
claim, I’ve known to raise a mighty flame, And priest, as 
*toker, very free To throw in peace and charity. 1893 T. M. 
H raly in Wes tut. Gat. 2 Nov. a/a At its head was a moderate 
..leader, averse, except when driven to it by the 'stokers’ 
of the movement, to lend his approval to extreme demands, 

1 2 .pi. Small particles of black gritty matter which 

i escape through the funnel of a steam-engine. 

1 1899 F. T. Bullen Way in Navy 67 These ships, .provide 

■ us instead with a never-ceasing supply of 1 stokers,’ a sort of 
| fine black hail of grit that covers everything. It is not soft 
: like soot, 

[ Stokerage (stou'kared^). nonce-wd. [f. Stoker 
sb. + -age,] The action or the services oi a stoker. 
*895 Daily News 25 Apr. 7/2 The absence of the necessity 
j of stokerage,.. and the simplicity of constmction of the 
1 furnaces. 

I Stokerleas (stuu-ksiles), «. [f. Stoker sb. + 
•less.] Without a stoker. 

*86* Illustr. Land. News 11 Jan. 51/3 You may as well 

■ tiy to stop a stokerless steam-engine as a savant. 

’ Stokery (stdu-kari). [f. Stoke zj , 2 + -ery.) a 
i place where stoking is done, 

' *901 Rep. Bril. Assoc. 791 Very complete remains of baths 

1 were found. with two brick-built hypocausts and a stokery, 

+ Stocking, vbl, sb. 1 Obs. [f. Stoke z».i + 
-ihg *.] The action of thrusting with a weapon. 

*376 Barbour Bruce XVII, 785 With staffing, stoking, and 
striking Thar maid thai sturdy defending. 

Comb. 1417 in MS. For. A cc. 8 Hen., V, G/r, xij debilibus 
Vokyns sperres. 1420 in /1/.?. For. Aec. 3 Hen. FI, Hb, 
Lum .x. stoken’ speres .viij, duodenis dai tes. 

Stoking (stuu-kiq), vbl. sb. 2 [f. Stoke 0.2 + 
-nra 2 .] The action of the verb; the operation of 
tending a furnace and feeding it with fuel. 

*854 J. Scoffern in Orr'sCirc. Sci., Chew. 193 Inequality 
or stoking, and inequality of water-supply are amongst the 
causes. iSkL Lpool Mercury 18 Feb. 5/4 The pumping of 
at^SA ^ f ° r thC P ” SOn ‘ S vaIaed at ^>3 01 --and stoking 
b. transf. and fig. 

189a Fabian News Apr. 5/1 There is always a great waste 
or energy in canvassmg,_ 'stoking up,' etc , by which no one 
is made any better or wiser. 189* f Oui D A ’ m Form. Rev. 
L.11. 782 Stoking . .is the one joy which never palls on the 
numan machine, until he pays for it with dyspepsia and gout. 

0. atlnb,, as stoking-hole , - iron , -place, -rod. 

*683 Moxon Meek. Exert,, Printings, r 23 The “Stoking- 

XFI l h ? C ? 1 t ro ?’ 17 *+ Trans - S°c. Arts 

All. 26a The sfokme-hole of the furnace. 1876 E. M.Shaw 
Fire Protection 142 “Stoking irons . . namely, 1 shovel, 1 rake, 
r l> * 9 * S'f^H&caust in Phil. Trans. XL 1 . 

836 I he Prsefiimvum, (“Stoking.place). 1901 Daily News 
5 Jan. 3/1 The caretaker brought a long “stoking rod. 

Stokked, obs. weak pa. pple. of Stbek vi 

y »rk Minster (Surtees) 2 68 Nowe, 
often tymes, the dure is stokked. ' 

Stokyn, obs. pa. pple. of Steek ©J and v. 2 
Btokyng, obs. form of Stocking sb. 

Stol, rare obs. f. Stall vX\ obs. f. Stool, 

II Stola (stou-la). Ant. [L. stola, ad. Gr. CToXh : 
see Stole j<J.1 ] A long robe worn by Greek and 
Roman women; chiefly referred to as the distinctive 
dress of Roman matrons. 

border?* 1 zMiHralky* broad 

BoSufuF04..and 8a8uKoAiros.,are epithets not very'eS'ilv 
explained... Probably the loose and ample folds of the stola 

worn by noble martons. AR The lon ^ ** 

a - ^re. [f. L. slolat-us 

or S Wearing a stola 

or stole . a. ht of a sculptured female figure ; 

D. transf. in Zool. as rendering of mod.L. stolatus . 
the specific name of a snake. 

StOtotus HA Z |2 Vw*qI IL S4 p St0lat * d Sna ke. .Coluber 

f t°loh, obs. f. Stoaoh v,, dial. 

Stolde, obs. pa. t. of Stell v. 

+ Sto ldred. Obs. [App. f. ME. stulb (a. ON. 
5tuld - r > Stovth) + -bed.) Stealth. 

*654 E* Johnson Wonder-working Provide 27 When th<* 
ane±!»i.°S r< ? r i hodox MinisteJfcan makeTs to take up 
banishment . -their poore sheepe they may not 
feede, ljut by stoledred. 1657 BfLL|NGSLy Emchy-Martyrol, 


xxix. 107 Some little corn by stoldred brought to town, Each 
pound was valued at half a crown. 

Stole (st^ul), ii. 1 Forms : 1 atol, 4, 6 stoele, 
4-6 stoole, 4, 7 stool, 5 atoll, 5-6 stolle, 6 
stoale, stool, stoile, stoill, stoyle, stoyll, 7 
stoal, 4- stole, [ad. L. stola , ad, Gr. aroX-q, orig. 
equipment, array, clothing, hence a robe, garment, 
f. root of uTfKXuv to place, array. Cf. OF. estole 
(mod.F. Hole), Sp., Pg. estola, It. stola. The use 
of L. stola = sense 2 has not been found earlier than 
the 9th century ; its origin is obscure.) 

1 . A long robe. 

f a. In translations from or allusions to passages 
of the Vulgate or patristic texts. Obs. 

First or prime stole, transl. of Vulg stolam privtam (Gr. 
o-toAiivti)f irpuTYjv), ‘the best iobe' in the parable of the 
Prodigal Son. 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark xii. jB From utSuutum 8aSe 
wallas in stolum geonga. a 1000 Durham Ritual (Surtees) 
45 Stol wvldres ziseride hine stola glone induiteum [Ecclus. 
xlv. 7]. a 1340 Ham pole Psalter xx ix, 15 He..vmgifs vs., 
with gladnes of be _ first stole. *380 Lay Folks Catech. 
(Lamb. MS,) 1 1x5 [Crist] wyle clo)»e our sowlys .. with be stole 
of vndedlynesse, 1382 Wyclif Isa. lxiii. 1 Who is this that 
cam fro Edom..? this shapli in his stole? c 1449 Pecock 
Repr. iv. ix. 473 Pharisees.. louen forto walke in stolis. 
c U50 Godstow Reg. 17 pat we ben cladde in a snow whyjt 
stole Thorgh be vertue of J>e holy goost. cs 5*0 Nisbkt 
N, 7 \, Apoc, vi. n And quhite stolis, for ilk saule a stole, 
war gevin to thame. *540 Palsgr. Acolastus v. v. Bb j b, 
Brynge forth., at ones thefyrst stole. 1361 Da us tr. Bui- 
linger on Abac. [1573) 02 The saintes (saith S. Gregory) 
emoy as yet but one stole or robe a peece. 1596 T. Bell 
Sui v. Popery in. ix. 566 These (saith S. John) are they which 
came from gieat tribulation & washed iheir stoales, and 
made them white in the bloud of the Lambe. *648 Bp. Hall 
Select Th. xiii. 52 It must be the main care of our lives, how 
to put on Christ upon our souls: This is the prime stole 
wherewith the father of the Prodigal, graceth his returned 
son. *649 Jfr. Taylor Great Exemp. in. Ad Sec xv. 95 
A hey might be reinvested with a robe of his righteousnesse 
wearing that till it were changed into a Stole of glory [cf. 
Ecclus. xlv. 7] c 1850 Neale Hymns East. Ch. 94 In that 
same hour I lost the glorious stole Of innocence. 

b. In poetic or rhetorical use. Often fig. 

* 59 ? Spenser F . Q . i. i. 45 Her all in white he clad, and 
ouer it Cast a blacke stole. 1593 Pef.le Hon. Order Garter 
B 4, Fame in a Stoale of purple, set with eyes, And eares, 
and tongues, carryed a golden Booke. 1397 Shaks. Lover's 
2 97 There my white stole of chastity I daft. 
e l* i- Robinson Mniy Magd. 1. xo How night. .Put on 
the glittermge stole of brightest day. 163a Milton Pense- 
roso 35 And sable stole of Cipres Lawn, Over thy decent 
shoulders drawn. 174a Shknstone Schcolmistr. 64 A russet 
stole was o er her shoulders thrown. 1733 T. Warton Ode 
Approach Summer 235 When mild Morn in saffron stole 
*i l r». u ? Be * her eastern goal- *793 Coleridge Songs 
of Pixies 9s Graceful Ease in artless stole. 1843 L. Hunt 
Poems, Fancy Concert 37 With their singers in lily-white 
stoles. 1878 B. Taylor Pr. Deukalion ii. ii. 61 The phantom 
purple underneath thy stole We see. 

c, With reference to classical antiquity. (Cf. 
Stola.) Also (in Scott) quasi -arch, with reference 
to mediaeval costume. 

.1387T revisa Higden (Rolls) I. 223 In A )bisl[e]i io , . were 
x-made white stolis for emperours [L. uli fiebant stolae im- 
peratorum], cxgta Virgilivs (Doesborcke) Aiiijb, And 
there he sawe his vnkell a fore hym stand in his emperly 
stole, i7*s Pope Odyss, vi. 88 The blooming virgin with 
cuspatchful cares lunics, and stoles, and robes imperial 
bears. *790 Cowper Odyss. xv. 378 Beside him, Helen of 
the sweeping sto e. 18*1 Scott Pam. Lett. 4 Apr. (1894) I. 
2x2 Fhe lady.. should I think have a sort of stole or loose 
upper garment. i8ta Byron Ch. Har. 11. ii. The warrior’s 
weapon and the sophist’s stole Are sought in vain. *847 
Leitch te. C. 0 , Mailer s Anc. Art S 246. 223 His courtiers 
in two different regularly altei nating costumes,— the Median 
stole and the candvs. 1850 Blackie AEschylus I, xio See i 
e ra SS e d stole Speaks the conflict of my soul, 
ii a., oome writers have carelessly or ignorantly 
supposed the ecclesiastical ‘stole’ (sense a) to be 
.a gown or surplice. 

^ ast Minstrel v. xxx, Behind, four priests, in 
sable stole, Sung requiem for the warrior’s soul. x8ax Cah- 

^1? ^ r -l 0r Rts l ,n ’ **• The fai * f abr *c of Society itself, 
with all its royal mantles and pontifical stoles. 1840 Bar- 
ham / jttvf. Leg,. Jackdaw of Rhcirns 35 Six little Singing- 
ooys, dear little souls I In nice clean faces, and nice white 
Tav '-OR By-Ways Europe I. 2x9 Here the 
* f °i stoles and the muttering of prayers suggest in- 
cantation rather than worship, 

2 . Eccl. A vestment consisting of a narrow strip 
01 silk or linen, worn over the shoulders (by 
deacons over the left shoulder only) and hanging 
down to the knee or lower. 

Baud ^2 f, 48 a, Scryde hine mid..alban & 
han , dllne tetc.].. x 3 .. K. Alls. 47*4 A withthe 
c re stD e ’ ce L tes < With on othir they weoren y-gurte. 
hv^i^rg f lf REHA# * fy‘ m s. *■ *403 And nou be stole a-fongeb 
re s< ? loI , der lefte > ^*386 Chaucer Merck. T. 

! th P* e «t with stole aboute his nekke. 

f\ate < TJnnJ i ' ar A Ai**- *5 8 * ^an fyndis he in b*s obire 
rr a r 0n . S .„ andstol,s Rfactisirs & prematis & prestis of 
Siircha* r Caxton Godfrey cxll 209 The men of the 
wth awbes and stoole£ 1485 Device for 
The arrnvii ln Rutland Papers (Camden) iB 

& v,hV t S ma . l ? manner of a stole wovyn with gold 
t0 be putt by the Cardinal! aboute the 
A ? ISS ° Johan 1x47 Put on yowr 

r! ’rl d J I 1 PV yow *2 Godes namc » sytt. *3S» '»• 
vestmentoe^n4tL il ’ et 5* ^ u . rtee s) 42 Item, ij old whyt 
hS.Zv i? be » and . sto dl. and fannefls. T. 

that is onW? XIX ; ^ l6 34) 3 z 9 Upon the Deacon 

t at 1 ordered, the Bishop,, layeth a prayer booke and a 



STOLE. 


STOLIDITY. 


Stoale upon his left shoulder. 1579 Fulke Heskins Pari. | 
84 M. Heskins mainteyneth ' reseruation. by dipping. of , 
stoales, and linnen clothes in y® cup. 1764 in J. H. Harting 
Hist. Sardinian Chapel (1903) 23 Two copes with a large 
stole embroidered in gold thread, with gold fringe round 
the back. 1844 Lingard Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) II. ix. 69 
The usual epitcopal vestments, the amisc.. stole [etc.]. 1865 
Walcott Cathedr. 93 A canon was to wear in all places the 
insignia of his rank;., in England now a broad scarf instead 
of the narrow stole. 1877 J. D. Chambers Div. Worship 48 
The Stole, if worn by the Deacon, should be worn suspended 
over the left shoulder. 1885 Notes on Angels 38, 4. The 
Dominions, 5. The Virtues, and 6. The Powers wear albs 
down to the feet, golden girdles, and green stoles. *904 
Mrs. Creighton Life Bp. Creighton II. 33 Each man to be 
ordained priest was bidden to bring his stole in his hand. 

+ b. Often referred to as the vestment worn by 
a priest when engaged in exorcism or conjuration. 

£1450 Lovelici! Graal xlv. 312 Tlianne the Goode Man 
took baliwater Anon, and his stole, and g_an forth to gon. 
c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon iv. iii. 1833 Coniuring and adiuring 
diuels and fiends, With stole and albe and strange Penta- 
gonoti. 1398 Barckley Belie. Man 1. (1603) 33 Taking his 
stole and other instruments for his conjuration with him, to 
the sicke woman hee goeth. 1616 L. Owen Spec. Jesuit. 
(1629) 42 When the Coniurer did but touch her with the 
stole or with some of his rotten Kclikes. 

c. Hist. In the names of certain knightly orders: 


see quols. 

17*8 Chambers Cy:l. s. v. Stole, Order of the Stole, an 
Order of Knights instituted by the Kings of Arragon.. .The 
first Time we hear of it is under Alphonsus V, who mounted 
the Throne in 1416 ...Order of the Golden Stole, a military 
Older at Venice; thus called fiom a golden Stole which the 
Knights wear over the Left Shoulder. 

d, An embioideied stiip of linen, hanging clown 
in front of an altar. 

1 1*13 in A rchxologia LX VI, 340 Itm a frontlelt for an 
aulter wrought in the stole. 1845 Ecdesiologist IV. 103 We 
have not spoken of the stoles of the altar, because their me 
..was never general.. .They occur in. .Van Eyck's.. Adora- 
tion of the Lamb. 

3. A woman’s fur or feather garment, something 
in the shape of an ecclesiastical stole, worn over 
the shoulders and hanging down nearly to the feet. 

*889 A dvt. Furs , Victorias, Capes, Stoles, and Muffs, in 
every description of fur. 1892 Lady 29 Dec. 826/3 One 
sees a cloak lined with sable., accompanied by a stole and 
muff to milch. 1004 Daily Mail 28 Mar. 1/4 Fashionable 
feather stoles, Good F eather, . . 10/6. 1006 Ch. Times 28 Dec. 
848 Advt., Real Russian Sable Hair long tluowover Stole 
with extra fine quality tails. 

4. at i rib. (senses 2 , 3 ) as stole-end, -front, -tab ; 
stole-like, adj. and adv. ; stole -fees pi. [after G. 
stolgebilhreti\ - SimvLXOE-fees. 

1896 Daily News 7 Mar. 6/3 Jackets, .with Watteau pleats 
at the back and “stoic ends in fiont. 1843 Sarah Austin 
Ranke's Hist. Ref. v. iii. III. 83 The greater part of the 
“stole fees were abolished. 1897 Taunton Engl, Black 
Plonks I. 36 Master Vicar.. got his one-third clear, a house 
fiee of lent, and all his stole fees and dues. 189a Daily 
News 16 June 6/1 The collar had “stole fronts, and the 
bodice was finished with black ribbons. 1876 Rock Textile 
Fabrics 90 A '“stole-like band of rich white tissue. *865 
Direct Angl. tg. d. 2) 24 The Amyss..is a large fur cape.. ; 
its ‘ tippets , i. e. two strips of fur in front, fall, “stole-like, 
below the knees. *905 Daily Chron. 23 Jul y 8/4 The collar . . 
forms “stole-tabs upon the shoulders. 

Stole (stool), sb. 2 Also 5-6 stoole, 6 stoolle, 
stowle. [Commonly identified with Stole sbA, 
to which the unauthenticated sense of * royal robe’ 
is assigned. But there seems to be little doubt 
that the ‘ stole chamber served by the Groom or 
Yeoman of the Stole, was originally the room con- 
taining the king’s close-stool, and that the word 
is properly a variant of Stool sb. 1 As, however, 
the word as thus used was for centuries entirely 
dissociated from stool, and latterly had a different 
spelling, it is necessary to treat it separately. 

In accounts of coronation ceremonies the king is said to 
have worn an ornament resembling a stole (Stole sb. 1 a ) ; 
but it does not appear that this was actually called a ‘ stole ’ 
until modern times. The view that the Groom of the Stole 
derived his designation from this ornament is quite im- 
probable. 

Sir H. Nicolas's supposition, that the 1 stole 1 was a kind 
of packing.chest, is a mistaken inference from the stole and 
male being mentioned together in certain documents.] 

1, Groom of the stole : the title of a high officer 
of the king’s household (formerly sometimes also 
in the household of a prince of the blood), ranking 
next below the vice-chamberlain of the household. 
Also f yeoman of the stole. 

For the duties of the office as understood at various times, 
see the quots. In the household of a queen or a princess, 
the office and title were held by a lady. Under Queen 
Victoria no gioom of the stole was appointed, and the office 
has not since been revived. 

(? a 1480 in Houselt. Ord. (1790) 41 The King’s chamber- 
layn to assigne for the ii. garderobes and the King's chambre, 
for the male and stoole. and other stuffe nedeful, to the some 
of xii. or xvi. sompter horses. 1301 Privy Purse Exp. Elis, 
of York (1830) 43 Item the v !h day of Septembre for cariage 
of the Quenes stole from London to Oxonford and from 
Oxonford to Langley, xiiij d. Ibid. 81 For bering shetes 
trussing sheete-. and sheetes for the stoele.] 1455 in Househ, 
Ord. (1790) *18 Yemen of the Chambre [8 names]. Gromes 
of the Chambre [9 names]. Yoman of the Stoole, William 
Grymesby. t<z6Ibid. 136 It is the King's pleasure, that Mr. 
Norres snail be in the roome of Sir William Compton, not 
onely giveing bis attendance as groome of the King’s stoole, 
but also in his bed-chamber [etc.]. 1396 Harincton Metam. 
Ajax Answ, Let. A vj b, A seuenth (whome I woulde gesse 


1003 

by his writing to bee groome of the stoole to some Prince 
of the bloud of Fraunce) writes a beastly treatise onely to 
examine what is the fittest thing to wipe withall, alledging 
that white paper is too smooth [etc.]. 1647 Clarendon Hist. 
Reb. v. § 31 Groom of the Stole, which hath the reputation 
and benefit of being first Gentleman of the Bed-Chamber. 
1669 £. Chamberlayne Pres, Si. Eng. 262 Gentlemen of 
the Bed-Chamber, whereof the first is called Groom of the 
Stele, that is (according to the signification of the word in 
Greek, from whence first the Latines, and thence the Italian 
and French derive it) Groom or Servant of the Robe or 
Vestment. He having the Office and Honour to present 
and put on His Majesties first Garment or Shirt every 
morning, and to order the things of the Bed-Chamber. Ibid. 
320 Officers and Servants belonging to Her Royal Highness 
the Dutchess [of York]. Groom of the Stole, Countess of 
Rochester. 1701 L and. Gaz No. 3820/3 His Excellency had 
Audience. of His Royal Highness Prince George of Den- 
mark, being received.. by the Rt. Hon. the Lord Delawar, 
Gioom of the Stool to His Royal Highness. 1710 J. Cham- 
berlayne Pres. St. Gt. Brit. 11. lit. (ed. 23) 341 Sarah 
Dutchess of Marlborough, Groom of the Stole. 

2. The office of Groom of the Stole. 

1911 J. H. Rose Pitt $ Gt. War v. 123 Dundas requested 
that he should have the first claim for the Privy Seal for 
Scotland, provided that Lord Chatham did not take the 
Stole. 1911 Riker Henry Foe 1st Ld, Holland II. x. 239 
The man who.. had once struggled, single-handed, to pio- 
cure Bute the Stole. 

3. attrib. in stole-chamber , - room , 

* 53*-3 in W. H. St. John Hope Windsor Castle (1913) I. 
263 A Copple off Crosse Jamewis tymied ffor a new dore in 
the Kyngs stole chambre. 1676-7 Ibid, 313 The Kings Privy 
Backstans & Closett and Stoole Roome. 1680-2 Ibid. 321 
Isaac Thompson Engineer for making ijo new Close Stooles 
for his Ma 1 '*, One with two. frames of Pullyes. .and for Sil- 
vering the same to Keepe it from Rusting, & fitting & set- 
ting it up in his M H “ Stoole Roome, 1686-8 Ibid. 329 The 
lord Waigraves and Comptroller- Stoole Roomes. 

Stole (stJnl), sb, 3 Bot. [Irregularly acl. L. stolo : 
see Stolon. (The anomalous form may have been 
due to confusion with stole var. Stool sb., tree- 
root.)] = Stolon. 

1806 Tuhton Linni's Syst. Nat. VII. Evpl, Terms, Stole, 
a suckei or scion from the root of plants. 1832 Planting 
91 in Libr, Usef, Know!,, Itusb. Ill, Stole. — The first stage 
of growth of a shoot omitted or sent out ftom the sides of 
a root or stub or coppice-stool, 1835 Lindley Introd. Bot. 
(1848; I. 182 The Stole (stolol, which may be considered the 
reverse of the sucker. 1866 Treas. Bot. 1 101/2 Stole, stolon, 

stole (stJul), w.l [f. Stole r£.i] 

1. traits. To provide (an altar, a church) with 
altar-stoles : see Stole sb. 1 2 d. 

c 1470 Crabhouse Reg. (1889) 60 The Prioresse..pathed 
the ennehe and the quere, and stolid it,.. the veyi of the 
chiiche with the auter-clothe- in sute cost xl s. 1848 B. 
Webb Cent. Ecclcsiol. 163 A most singular altar is shewn 
in this window, stoled both in front and in the side. Ibid. 
343 Several fiontais are merely painted; but I remarked 
that they represented supeifiontal. properly fringed and 
sided. 

2. [See Stoled ppl, «.] 

Stole (stool), vV rare. [f. Stole sb.a] intr. Of 
a plant : To develop stolons. 

1824 Loudon Encycl. Card, (ed. 2) 1223/2 Succistt repul- 
lulant, trees which stole, or which being cut over spring 
again. 1846 Mrs. Loudon Gardening for Ladies 80 The 
verb, to stole, which signifies the power most deciduous 
trees possess, of sending up new stems from the collar of 
their roots when cut down. 

Stole (steal), ppl. a. Obs, exc. dial, and technical. 
[Strong pa. pple. of Steal v.] = Stolen ppl. a. 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xvm. 40 1 Lord Jeyue 1 quae }>e lede 
' no stole hyng be here 1444 Lydg. in Pot. Poems (1859) 
II. 220 Tyl it be loost, stoole thyng is nat sought- 1884 
Encycl. Brit. XVII 359 Dead netting is a piece without 
either accrues or stole (stolen) meshes. 

Stole, pa. t. and pple. of Steal v, ; obs. f. Stool. 
Stoled, (stould), ppl, a. [f. Stole sbJ (7 and v. 1 ) 
+ -ed.] Wearing a stole (in various senses of the sb.) 
In the first quot. apparently misused for ‘ surpliced 
1346-7 Test. Ebor. VI. 234 To every clerke iiij d. and every 
childe, being stolde, ij d. x6io G. Fletcher Christ's Tn. 
11. xvii, After them flewe the Prophets, brightly stol'd In 
shining lawne. 1629 Milton Hymn Nattv, xxiv, In vain 
..The sable.stoled Sorcerers bear his worsbipt Ark, 1787 
Tolwhele Engl. Orator 11. 90 Where., amid the stoled 
Tribe Persuasion’s swift-descending Genius swells The Ora- 
tion's Period. 1808 Scott Marmion vi. Introd., That only 
night in all the year, Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear. 
1839 Mrs. Brownino Sabbath Morn, xii, Though this sab- 
bath comes to me Without the stoled minister, Or chanting 
congregation. 1842 Tennyson Morte d’ Arthur 197 All the 
decks were dense with stately forms Black-stoleo, black- 
hooded, like a dream. 1863 Neale Hymns Paradise 43 
The purple stoled Confessors. 1873 R. Wilton Wood Notes 
33 At the Lord’s Table, waiting, robed and stoled Till all 
had knelt around, I saw a sign. 

Stolen (stcu’lan), ppl a. Forms : see Steals. 
[Pa. pple. of Steal v.] In senses of the verb. 

1. Obtained by theft. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 487s Qua-so es tan wid stain thing, He 
wil hat do him to hing, c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 154 pere 
comeh a pardoner wijj stollen bullis & false relekis. 14.. 
Burgh Lawis lxxxvii. in Ane, Laws Scot. (Burgh Rec. Soc ) 
42 Of stollyn gudis fundyn in the fayre. 111440 Jacob's 
1 Yell 201 Jif }>ou..kepyst treccherously in pryqite stolyn 
thynges or obere thinges falsly get. 1583 Leg, Bp. St. An- 
dreis 323 in Sat. Poems Reform, xlv, Mercurtus., Could not 
so weill of stowen geir tell, As could [etc.]. 1607 Shahs. Cor. 
v. vi. 89 Do’st thou thinke lie grace thee with that Robbery, 
thy stolne name Coriolanus in Corioles 7 1611 Bible Proa. 
ix. 17 Stollen waters are sweet, c 1640 H. Bell Luther's 
Colloq. Mens. (1632) 309 The wealth of Popedom (saith 
Luther) is meerly robbed and stollen wealth. 1771 Junius 


Lett. lxv. 328 The stolen goods were found upon him. 1861 
Paley sEschylus (ed. 2) Suppltces 897 note , [Hermes] the 
god of theft and abduction, and the recovery of stolen pro- 
perty. 1911 Trevelyan Garibaldi ff Making of Italy viL 
147 The men were disconsolately cooking some stolen lambs. 

2. Accomplished or enjoyed by stealth, secret. 
Of a marriage: cf. Steal v. 5 d, 

13.. Gaw. .j- G>. Knt. 1639 Such semblaunt to j>at segge 
semly ho made, Wyth stifle stollen countenaunce. c 1624 
Chapman Hymn to Hermes 138 To shunn, of his stolne 
steps, the Tract. . 1632 Massinger City Madam 11. i, And 
pleasures stol'n being sweetest [etc.] 1693 Dryden Juvenal 
x. 321 'Tis no stol'n Wedding, this; rejecting awe, She 
scorns to Mariy, but in Form of Law. a 1797 Burns 1 Twas 
11a her bonte blue e'e The bewitching, sweet, stown glance 
o' kindness. 1803 Jane Porter Thaddeus i, I have already 
erred enough in consenting to this stolen marriage. 1832 
S. Warren Diary Late Physic. II. iv. 211 Few people, in- 
deed, are so disposed to * make the most ' of their time at 
the opeia as medical men, to whom it is a sort of stolen 
pleasure. 1837 Dickens Pichw. liv, Arabella wrote.. to 
say she had made a stolen match without her husband’s 
father’s consent. 1884 J. Marshall's Tennis Cuts 65 We 
remembeied that no cricket had ever been half so delightful 
as those stolen single-wicket matches i in our night-gowns. 
1905 R. Bagot Passport iii. 18 The girl at whom she had 
cast stolen glances of curiosity. 

b. Stolen march : see Steal v. 5 e. 

17S9 Dilworth Pope 21 It appears by Mr. Pope's frequent 
stolen marches on the public [etc.]. 1766 Goldsm. Vicar 
xvi, Our spirit took the alarm at this stolen march upon us. 
o. Of a hen’s nest: Made in a concealed place. 
1834 Poultry Chron. I, 613 Eggs are to be sought after, 
and what a tnumph is the discovery of a stolen nest l 

3. Of time : Obtained by contrivance. 

1383 Higins Junius ‘ Nomencl. 367/1 Stolne time, or lime 
gotten by snatches fiom other busines. 1611 B. Jonson 
Catiline 1. i, These my retirements, and stolne times for 
thought. 

4. In Baseball : sec quots. 

1897 Encycl '. Sport I. 79/2 (Baseball) Stolen Base, a base 
obtained by a runner without help from a hit by a batsman. 
1891 N. Crane Baseball 61 The record is still hardly com- 
plete without showing the number of sacrifice hits and 
stolen bases by each playei. 

6 . Of a crop: Interpolated in a rotation of crops. 
1861 Times 10 Oct., Stolen ciops of winter vetches, .being 

also taken. 

0. Netting. Of a mesh: Intentionally missed. 
(See Steal v. 7 .) 

1884 [see Stole ppl. a ]. 

7. Comb, stolen-vriae adv., stealthily. 

1813 Scon Bridal ofTrierm. 11, xiii, And Lancelot, that 
evermoie Look’d stoni-wise on the Queen, 

Stolethery, obs. form of Stouthehie. 
stolid (stp-lid), a. [ad. L. slo/itius, related to 
slultus foolish, f. root *ste/- to stand or cause to 
stand still : cf. Still a. Of. F. + stolide ( 16-1 7 th 
c. in Godef.), Sp. estolido, It. stolido . 

Not in Johnson 1755 (who has stolidity), and hardly occur. 
1 ing befoie the 19th c.j % 

Dull and impassive ; having little or no sensibility; 
incapable of being excited or moved. Also of 
actions, demeanour, expression of countenance, etc. 

c 1600 Timcn 11. iv. (1842) 31 That I.. should hee caste 
into prison by slolidde, not by solidde, persons. *623 
Cockeram 1, Stolide, foolish. 1636 Blount Glessagr., Stolid, 
fooling, fond, leud of condition, unadvised, duH, doltish. 
x8x6 Scott Old Mart, xiv, Morton recognised the stolid 
countenance of Cuddie Headrigg. *831 Carlyle Sartor 
Res. 1. iv, With some half-visible wrinkle of a bitter sardonic 
humour, if indeed it be not mere stolid callousness. 1836 
Kane Arctic Expl. II. xxix. 290 With a stolid expression of 
wonder, he stared for a moment. 1838 Doran Court Fools 
29 The philosophical envoy approached the stolid Roman. 
1 868 J. H. Blunt Ref, Ch. Eng. I. 5 The stolid opposition 
with which their better aspirations were met by those in 
authority. *002 Mrs. Lane in Fortn, Rev. J tine 1009 How 
I wish 1 could clap a big, stolid, conservative, frost-bitten 
English matron into a snug American house, 

Comb. 186a Whyte Melville Queen’s Maries II. x8i He 
was a stolid-looking fellow too. 1901 C. Holland Mousmi 
261 The dark consulting room with its stolid-looking oak- 
and-leather chairs. 

Hence Stolidly adv., Stolidnes*. 

1727 BaileyvoI. II, Stolidness, Foolishness. 1857 Dickens 
Do>tU 1. xxx, As often as Mr. Blandois clinked glasses.. 
Mr. Flintwinch stolidly did his part of the clinking. x86o A ll 
I ’ear Round No. 73. 352 There is a superb stolidness about 
her; a stolidness that could be wakened into savageness. 
1867 Parkman Jesuits N. Atner. viii. (1875) 88 Often the 
patient was stolidly silent. • 1877 E. R. Conder Basis Faith 
ii. 81 These simple primary atoms, stolidly inert when none 
but its own kind aie present. 1883 Law Times LXXIX. 
37/2 Powers.. of which vestries.. have stolidly refused to 
avail themselves. 

Stolidify (stfli'difoi), v. rare. [f. L. stolid-us 
Stolid a. + -(i)fy.] treats. To render stolid. 

1827 Blackw. Mag. XXL 634 His brain was too stolidified, 
and too conversant with wine and good eating. 

Stolidity (st^li*diti) [ad. L. stolidit&t-em, t 
stolid-us Stolid a. Cf. F. + stoliditf ( 1 5-1 7 th c. 
in Godef.), It. sioliditd. ] The attribute of being 
stolid ; dull impassiveness ; incapacity for feeling. 

*363-83 Foxe A.fyM. 1398/r In which wordes note (good 
reader) not only the absurditie of doctrine, but also the 
stolidity of the reason, 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 629 
Aristophanes reprouing the stolidity of the Athenians, 
calleth them sheepe. a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Notts. (1662) 
316 Men in all Aues have made themselves merry with sin- 
gling out some place, and fixing the staple of stupidity and 
stolidity therein.. 1691 HARTCUFrE Virtues 277 A principal 
defect of the Mind, which may be called Stolidity, or tbe 
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Extremity of Dulness. 1816 Disraeli V. Grey v. iii. The 
look of complacent and pompous stolidity. 1849 Miss 
Molock Ogitvics xix, Leigh's countenance relapsed into 
its customary stolidity. 1869 Tozer Higkl. Turkey II. 221 
We received the announcement with the stolidity of true 
Britons. *910 Q. Rev. Apr, 567 His aim. is to cultivate * a 
good healthy stolidity *. 

StoIl(e : see Steal v., Stole sbA, Stool. 
Stolled, -en, etc., obs. pa. pple. of Steal v. 
fltoln(e, obs. pa. pple. of Steal v. 

B Stolo (stda-lu). PI. stolon©© (sttflJwn/z). [L. : 

see Stolon.] 

L Bot. ■= Stolon i. rare. 

1725 Bradley's Family Diet. s. v. Elm, Where the Suckers 
and Stolones are supernumerary. 1796 Withering Brit. 
Plants (ed. 3) 1 . 84 Stolo , a sticker. 1807 J. E. Smith PJtys. 
Bet. 120 When the stale has taken root. 1849 Balfour 
j Man. Bot. 638. 

2. Zool. — Stolon 2 , Stolo prolifer , the germ- 
stock of certain compound organisms. 

1878 F. J. Bell tr. Gegenbattr's Com/. Anat. 391 The 
parent sending forth a runner (stolo) which is composed of 
form-elements belonging both to ectoderm and endoderm. 
Ibid.. What is performed in the Ascidias by means of off- 
shoots starting from the surface of the body, is carried out 
in the Cyclorayaria and Thaliadae by a special organ— the 
germ stock or stolo prolifer. 1887 Athenxum 3 Feb. 194/2 
The peculiar mode of budding in Pyrosoma. .from a ventral 
stolo prolifer. 

Stolon (stuu'l^n). Also 9 •fstollen. [ad. L. sto- 
lott-tm, stolo, sucker of a plant. Cf. F. stolon .] 

L Bot. (See quot. 1880?) 

1601 Holland Pliny xvn.i. I. 499 They of the noble 
Licinian familie had for their addition Stolons (that is to 
say, the unprofitable watershoots that put forth from the 
root or tree it selfe, and never prove or come to any good). 
x8osR. Hall Elem. Bot. Diet., Stolon, stolo, a shoot or scion, 
from the root of a plant, by which it may be propagated. 
1840 J. Buel Farmer's Comp. x6i The habits of many 
plants, in sending abroad roots and stollens, to establish a 
progeny in fresh, unexhausted soil. 1861 Bentley Man. 
Bot. 1 12 The sucker can scarcely be said to differ in any 
essential particulars from the stolon. 1863 Berkeley Brit. 
Mosses in, 13 The tips of these creeping stolons rise above 
the suffice. 1880 A Gray Struct. Bot. iii. 53 A Stolon is a 
prostrate or reclined branch which strikes root at the tip, 
and then, develops an ascending growth, which becomes an 
independent plant 188s F. Darwin in Nature 20 Apr. 580 
The stolons of the strawberry. 

2. Zool. Each of the connecting processes of the 
coenosarc of a compound organism. 

1848 Dana Zooph. ir. (1848) 58 These shoots are called 
stolons or creepers by EfarenheTg. 1836 W. Clark Van der 
Hoeven's Zool. 1. 78 The common body is made up of stolons, 


multiplication by buds, which remain adherent, either by 
a common connecting mass or coenosarc or by stolons. x88o 
F. P. Pascok Zool. Classif. (ed, 2) 294 Stolons. In zoology 
connecting processes of the coenosarc, &c. 

8. Comb, stolon-like adj. 

1849-51 T. R. Jones in Todds Cycl. Anat. IV. 1217/2 This 
stolon-likehody is dosed at the free extremity. i88x Garden 
aSTan. 66/3 The corms produce long stolon-like shoots. 

Stolomferona (stun-, stf>loni*feras), a. Bot. and 
Zool ► [f. mod,L. stolmifer , f. stolonem Stolon : see 
-tbbous.] Producing stolons. 

1777 Robson Brit, Flora 6 Stoloni/erous , having scions, 
suckers or barren shoots, as in Creeping Crowfoot and 
Meadow Bugle. 1786 Abercrombie Card. Assist., Ar. 
Tangent. 65 Stoloniferous, or shoot-bearing Chinese saxi- 
frage. 1840 J, Buel Farmers Comp. 161 Even the delicate 
stoioniferous rose is constantly changing its location in this 
way. 1865 Intel!. Obseiver No. 40. 301 Traversed at D by 
a stoloniferous passage. 1871 Brady in Monthly Microse. 
Jrnl. July 33 [In the Foramlnifera] It is not.. unusual to 
find. , two segments connected by a stoloniferous tube. 1899 
JrnlR.Agric. Soc. Mar. 113 So strong is the habit of 
stoloniferous growth. 

Hence StoloaiTerously adv. 

*864 CoBBoto Entoaoa 264 The generally-received notion 
thftt tat heads bud out stolotuferously* as it were, is alto* 
gether disproved. 

3 tolp(e, obs. forms of Stoop sb., post, Stoop. 
Stoltherie, -©rye, obs. ff. Stouthiub. 

Stolyn, obs-. pa. pple. of Steal v. 

Stolzite (sty ltsait). Min. [f. Slolz (see quot. 
1868) +-ite.] Tungstate of lead. 

x888 Dana Sysi. Min. (ed. 5) 60 6 Stolzite. . .Tungstate of 
Lead. Ibtd. 607 This species was first made known, accord- 
ing to Breithaupt, by Dr. Stolz, of Teplitz. 1878 Gurney 
Crystallogr. 78, 

Stom, var. of Siam sb .3 dial., Stum sb. and v. 

U Stoma (stja-ma). PI. Stomata (stomata). 
[mod.L., a. Gr. aripa mouth,] 

1 . Anat. and Zool. A small opening in an animal 
body ; an aperture, orifice, pore (as of a lymphatic 
or other vessel, an air-tube, etc,). 

1684 Blancard’s Phys. Diet., Stoma, the Mouth, as also 
the Mouths of any Vessels. 187s W. Turner Jntrod. Hum. 
Anat. 1. 140 Scattered.. over this surface are the minute 
orifices, or stomata, which open into lymphatic vessels. 188* 
Mivart Cat 217 The lymphatic vessels communicate with 
t he p eritoneal cavity by definite apertures called stomata. 
*888 Roueston & Jackson Anim. Life 240 The complete 
mesentery, .will be seen to have two perforations. One of 
uieSe, the inner septal stoma,, is found universally among 
Sea. Anemones. , .1 he other perforation or outer septal stoma 
occurs in very few instances. 

2 . Bot. One of the minute orifices in the epidermis 
of plants, especially of the leaves, occurring as a 
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slit between two (or in some cases more) cells of 
special structure (guard-cells), and opening into 
intercellular spaces in the interior tissue so as to 
afford communication with the outer air ; a breath- 
ing-pore. (Sometimes used for the whole structure, 
including the guard-cells.) 

1837 P. Keith Bot. Lex. 231 The leaves.. inhale.. gases 
through means of their stomata. 1851 Carpenter Man. 
Phys. (ed. a) 55 The stomata are bounded by two or more 
cells, in such a manner that they can be opened or closed by 
changes in the form of these. *884 Bovver & Scott Dc 
B arfs Pkaner. 34 The apparatus consisting of the pair of 
cells with the slit is called a pore or stoma, Ibid. 43 Stomata 
..are completely absent in roots. 

II Stomacace (stomse'kasz’). Path. [L. stoma- 
case (Pliny), a. Gr. oTopaicaKi) (Strabo), in the MSS. 
cto yLO.KO.KKTj, prob. f. aropa mouth + tcatc/tt) dung. 

The second element is usually explained as xaxij vice ; but 
this word occurs only in a moral sense.] 

An ulcerous or scorbutic affection of the mouth ; 
scurvy of the gums; ulcerative stomatitis. 

*6S7 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 360 Britannica doth with 
a peculiar faculty respect stomacace [mispr.-c ate] and scele- 
tyrbe. 1837 Dunglison Med. Lex ,j Stomacace. . .Comer 
Oris, Canker.. Fcetorof the mouth with a bloody discharge 
from the gums. *8g7 Allbutt's Syst.AIed. III. 334 Ulcera- 
tive Stomatitis (Phlegmonousstomatitis,.. Stomacace, Putrid 
sore mouth) is an affection of very varying severity. 

Stomaoal : see Stomachal. 

Stomach (sttrmdk), sb. Forms : a. 4-6 sto- 
mak, 4-7 -ake, -ao, -aok, 5-7 -aoke, (5 -oke, 
-ocke, 5-6 -ok, 6 stoxnmok, sfrummock, sto- 
macque, 7 stamocke, 8 So. stamock) ; fi. 6 
stomach.©, 6 - stomach (9 * 5 ir. stammaoh). [a. 
OF. estomac, stomaque , stomtqtie (mod. F. estomac ) 
ad. L. stomachus , a, Gr. aropaxos, orig. the throat, 
gullet, hence the mouth or orifice of any organ, esp. 
of the stomach, and later the stomach itself; f. 
arofia mouth. Cf. Pr. estomac, Sp. estomago, Pg. 
estomago , It. stomaco. 

The Gr. senses occur in Latin, where however the usual 
sense is 'stomach, ’ with various fig. applications, e. g. ' appe- 
tite, ’ ' indignation, ’ 1 courage,' etc. ] 

1 . In a human or animal body: The internal 
pouch or cavity in which food is digested. 

In man, the stomach is a dilatation of the alimentary canal, 
occupying the upper part of the left side of the abdomen. 
In some animals there are several stomachs, through which 
the food passes in succession ; thus in ruminants there are the 
first stomach (paunch, rumen), the second stomach (honey, 
comb, reticulum), the third stomach (omasum, psaiterium), 
and the fourth or true Stomach (abomasum). 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. C. 374 & J>er he [Jonah] festnes he 
fete & fathmez aboute, & stodvp in his [the whale's] stomak, 
hat stank as he deueL c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 111. met. xii. 
(1868) 107 pe fowel h»t hy?t voltor hat etib h e stomak or he 
giser of tictus [erron. tr. L. Tityijecur ], c 1374 — Troylus 1. 
737- *37.5 Barbour Bruce in. 542 That soucht nane othir 
salss thair-till Bot appetyt..For weill scowryt war thar 
stomakys. *398 1 revisa Barth. DeP.R. v. xxxviii, (1495) 
152 The stomak is beclipped in on place wyth the lyuer. 
a 1400-50 Wars Alex, 4436 Youre mawis je fill,. .Stuffis 
so ?our stomake with stuilis & of wynes, pat [etc ]. 1406 
Hoccleve La Male Regie 130 A draght of wyn . .To warme 
a stomak with. *500-20 Dunbar Poems xxvii. 52 In to his 
stommok wessic ane steir, Off all his dennar quhilk he coft 
[v.r. cost] deir. *5*6 Pilgr. Per f, (W. de W. 1531) 36 Som- 
tyme of great replecyon or fyllyng of y e stomacke, or surfet. 
c *813 Lodge Poor Matts Talent E 2 , The stomacke is the 
storehouse of the Bodie. 1630 Bulwer Anthropomet, xi. 
X17 The Gullet moveth the meat into the Stomack by natural 
instruments. 1664 E. Browne Jml. in Sir T. Brownes 
Whs. (1836) I. 54, I being desirous to see the inside of a 
man s stomachs, hee cut one up for me which hee had by 
him. . *686 tr. Chardins Trav. Persia 168 It is not to be 
imagin’d what an empty stomach I had all the while that I 
was in Mingrelia. *833 N. Arnott Physics I, tn. v. 661 A 
full stomach produces tension and projection of the belly. 
*834 M'Mustrie tr. Cuvier's Anim. Ringd. 482 In the 
middle of the inferior margin [of the rib jn Medusa] is the 
mouth, a wide aperture opening into a stomach placed trans- 
versely in the thickness of the rib. *847 W, C. L. Martin 
Ox 144/2 The second stomach is the reticulum or honey- 
comb... The third stomach is termed manyplus, manyplies, 
manifold, and other names, in allusion to its internal folia- 
tions. 1873 Mivart Elem. Anat. 441 The stomach.. is a 
Bimple, somewhat pear-shaped bag, curved so that its upper 
surface is concave. 1884 Day Fishes Gt. Brit. I. p. Hi, This 

f llzar d-hke stomach is evidently employed for grinding up 
food, igo* Daily Chron. 26 July 3/4 The oyster and 
hts fellow moltusca. .like man himself,, .possess that test of 
biological greatness, a true stomach. 

transf. *603 Rowlands Hell's broke loose 20 Our Purses 
may haue emptie stomackes all. 

Jig. c 2440 Jacob's Well 117 Takyth be tryacle of my 
lechyng m*to pe stomak of ?oure soule. 

fb. To defy or digest the stomach', see Defy v. 
j b, Digest v. 4 f. 

o. On an empty stomach : fasting. On a full 
stomach ; immediately after a copious meal. 

*607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 376 A Horsse may haue 
shortnesse of breath, by hasty running after drinking, or vp- 
2 ? d , 1 stQma ?h. *663 Bayfield ’treat. De Morb. Capitis 
88 Barley masticated, or chewed, upoman empty stomach. 
*744 Berkeley Sins $ 3 About half a pint night and 
morning on an empty stomach. 1780 Mirror No. 98 When- 
ever he read on an empty stomach , ne was apt to be disturbed 
with uneasy yawnings. *86$ Annie Thomas On Guard 
xxvii. II. 178 Mrs. Green made some shadow of a protest 
against the brandy being taken on an empty stomach. 

d. Viewed as the organ of digestion. Often with 
epithet, as weak , strong, good, etc. 


STOMACH. 

C 1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 133 po stomak of a man 
schulde deffye his mete, c *400 Lanfranc's Ctrurg. 13 For- 
bede hem neijiir wiy n ne fleisch, for pe stomak hat is so feble 
ne myjte noujt engendre nessessarie mater of blood hat 
longib to he wounde. c *430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 
23 The wolf. . Saide he [the lambe] maadde bis water un- 
holsom, His tender stomake to hinder and undispose, *3*9 
Knaresb. Wills (Surtees) I. 8 Hole in mynde and wake m 
stomak. *399 Buttes Dyeis drie Dinner 1 1, Signifying the 
holesomnesse thereof to a good stomacke. *6xa Woodall 
Surg, Mate Wks. (1653)70 Mace . . sti etigtheneth the stomack. 
*63* T. Rowell Tom of All Trades 31 A Citizens wife of a 
weake stomacke. *669 Dryden Tempest 11, (1670) 18 This 
[Brandy] wotks comfortably on a cold stomach . *779 Mirror 
No. 9 , 1 am a Scotsman of a good plain stomach. 1853 Soyer 
Pantroph, 73 The cucumber, although but little nutritious, 
does not agree with cold stomachs. 1836 A theuseum 26 
Apr. 313/3 A brewage so composed can only be fitting for 
the stomachs of Belphegor and his brethren, 
transf. i6iz Sturtevant Aletall. (1854) [115] The seuerall 
sorts of Raw matters, which are the things that the Stomack 
of the Furnace worketh upon. 

fig, *389 Pappe w. Hatchet in Lyly's Wks. (1902) III. 399 
His conscience nath a colde Stomacke. 

e. as the seat of hunger, nausea, discomfort from 
repletion, etc. To lie [heavy) on one's stomach : 
(of food) to cause indigestion. (See also Tuiw v. 
12, iab.) 

c *394 P. PI. Crede 763 A great bolle-full of benen were 
betere in his wombe,..pan. .comeren her stomakes wip 
curious drynkes. *313 Life Hen. V (Kingsford ioii) 64 To . . 
indure the rage and boysterous of the sea, w'"out accom- 
brance and disease of his stomacke. c *322 More De quat. 
noviss. Wks. 99/1 And than the head aketh, & the stomake 
knaweth, and the next meale is eaten w* out appetite. *567 
Glide 4 Godlie B. (S.T.S.) 36 He wuld haif eitin with the 
swyne, His hungrie stomok to fulfill. 16x0 Shaks. Temp. 
11. ii. 118. 1649 Jer. Taylor Great Exemp. Pref. r 18 
He knew that some appetites might be irregular, just as 
some stomackes would be sicke, 1709 T. Robinson Vindic. 
Mosaick Sysl. 39 The Dog. .when he finds himself sick at 
Stomach.. presently tuns to Grass, and having eaten it, it 
gives him a Vomit, and the Dog is well. 171* Swift Jrnl. 
to Stella 5 Sept., 1 ate sturgeon, and it lies on my stomach. 
1774 Burke Amer. Tax. (C.P.S.) 95 , 1 am sure our heads 
must turn, and our stomacks nauseate with them. 1786, 1807 
[see Sick a. ic]. 1829 Southey Pilgr. Cotnpostella iv. Poet. 
Wks. VII. 264 Not till he had confest,. .did he feel His con- 
science and stomach at rest. 184a Macaulay Ess., Fredk. 
Gt. r 8 Sometimes he was forced to swallow food so nauseous 
that he could not keep it on his stomach. *832 Thackeray 
Esmond hi. v, ’Twas the stomach that caused other patriots 
to grumble, and such men cried out because they were poor. 

f. as the part of the body that requires food ; 
hence, put for the body as needing to be fed. 

1904 Windsor Mag. Jan. 268/2 1 An army marches on its 
stomach.’ ' C’est la. soupe qvi fait le soldat. ’ These Napo- 
leonic aphorisms . .have been [etc.]. 

fig. c 1530 Tindale Jonas Prol. Avijb, God oure father & 
scolemaster fedeth vs & teacheth [ piinted leached] vs ac- 
cordinge vn to the capacite of oure stomakes. 

t g. Used to render 'L.jecur (liver) as the sup- 
posed seat of lust. Obs. 

Cf. the original passage, De Proeliis A lexandii, ‘Cupidi* 
nem deam iecoris existimas.' 

1340-70 Alex, ij- Dind. 686 ?e sain J?at he [Cupidus] is a 
so> god. .pat hap j> e stomak in stat stilly to kepe, For b^re 
pe hete that men ban is holden wib-inne pat eiiforceb b e 
flech folie to wirche. X390 Gower Cottf. II. 177 Cupide.. 
was the sire Of the stomak, which builleth evere, Wberof 
the lustes ben the level e. 

II 2 . Some of the earlier anatomists (following, 
ultimately, Galen) attempted tq restore to the word 
its original Gr. sense of oesophagus or gullet, and 
to give the name ventricle to what is ‘ improperly ’ 
called the stomach. 

1541 Cotland Galyett's Terap. 2 H j b, We must gyue 
medicaments to drynke tohymy* hath bis ventricle vlcerate, 
whiche vulgarily is called y° stomacke, & yf the bulke > * 
proprely is called y e stomacke, yt the grekes cal oesophagus 
[k’c] be vlcerate, the sayd medycaments ought nat to be taken 
& swalowed at ones, but by lytel & iytell. 1378 Banister 
Hist. Man v. 68 'Ihe begynnyng of the stomacbe is at the 
roote of the toung, in the lower part of the iawes bebynd 
Larinx. Ibid. 70 The Ventricle consist eth of two broad and 
thinne coates together ioyned,enen as the stomach or throte, 
but somewhat unlike. 1658 Rowland tr. Moufet's Theat. 
Ins. ii2i, I mean by the stomach the mouth of the ventricle, 
taking the word stomach improperly, for properly it signifies 
the throat. . . the properly called stomach, that is, the throat 
is fenced with most strong bones. 

3 . -The part of the body containing the stomach, 
the belly, abdomen; sometimes (formerly often) 
applied to the chest. 

c *373 Sc, Leg, Saints x. ( Matthew ) 488 He . . his gret sorow 
for to slak, hyme-selfe into be stomak stiak, & 3eld be gaste. 
c 2400 Land Troy Bk. 10929 -He was al baie but his hauberk e 
On his brest & his stomak. <1x440 Uesta Ram. xvi. 56 
(Harl, MS.) pere came an arowe, & smote him at be stomak, 
& he felle doun ded. *330 Palsgr. 276/2 Stomake, estomac, 
poictrine. 1367 Fenton tr. Bandcllo xiii, (1898) II. 245 Her 
stomake also, some what raised by two rounde and precius 
dugges . . was covered with a brave and softe vaile, . . whyche 
hyndied no waye the viewe of her travellynge brestes. 2383 
T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Vey. n. vh-37b, About their 
neck and vpon their stomacke, they were many chaines, 
tablets, Smother trynkets. <2x603 Montgomerie Mi sc. 
Poems xxvii. 3, 1 wot je neuer kneu A hnrte more treu with- 
in a stomok stik. *748 Smollett R. Rand, xxvii, Many 
cross-buttocks did I sustain, and pegs on the stomach without 
number. *847 Marryat Childr, N. Forest iv, The dog. . 
dragged himself on bis stomach after Edward. 1863 Kings- 
ley Water-Bab, vi, (1869) 3 7 * So they lived miserably on 
roots and nuts, and all the weakly little children had great 
stomachs^ and then died. x888 Rider Haggard Jllaiwals 
Revenge 1, Good crawled upon his stomach. 
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transf. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair Ixii, With. .his hand 
in the stomach of a voluminous white waistcoat, zpoa Corn* 
ish Naturalist Thames % Barometers, if tapped violently in 
the centre of their mahogany stomachs, 
f 4. Sc. = Stomacher. Also, a chest-covering 
for a horse. 06s. 

1453-4 Acs. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1 . 38 Deliuerit to Cald- 
wele..j elne of satyne for stomokis to the Quene. 1488-gs 
Hid. 80 Item, in the same box, a stomok. 1500-20 Dundar 
Poems xxvii. 11 With mony lymmar loun,..Off .stomok 
steillaris and clayth takkaris. 1506 [see Shaker 6]. *508 
Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. IV. as Item for vj quartans 
quhit dames to be foure stomo[k]is for hois housouris, xlij s. 
1540-1 Ibid. VII, 423 The lxtill copburd of silver witht cer- 
tane stomokkis, perle bedis, [etc.]. 1558 Extracts Aberd. 
Reg. (1844) 1 * 3°9 The wrangous reiffing and away taking 
fra hir of ane plyd, . .ane bukrame approwne, ane stomak. 

6. Appetite or relish for food. Obs. exc. (some- 
what arch.) with const, for. 

c 1386 Chaucer Soutpn. T. 139 The body is ay so redy 
and penyble To wake, that my stomal: is destroyed. 15*4 
Barclay Cyt. tf Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 1 A lordes 
stomake & a beggers pouche Full yll accordeth. 1555 Eden 
Decades (Arb.) 182 They haue no stomacke to their meate. 
1580 T. Wilson R/tet. (1563) 72, 1 haue no liste to eate now, 
it is to earely for me, my. stomacke is not yet come to me. 
*590 Shaks. Com. Eir. 1. i. 49 You haue no stomacke, hauing 
broke your fast. *642 Fuller Holy 4- Prof. St. in. xiii. 185 
A rich man told a poore man that he walked to get a stomach 
for his meat, a 1654 Selden Table. T. (Arb.) 83 'Tis a good 
rule, eat within your Stomack, act within your Commission, 
1674-7 J. Molins Anat. Observ. (1896) 19 The Boy came to 
his Stomack, and would goe. a 1722 Lisle Husb. (1757) 27 r 
Such working every other day., would get them a stomach 
to their meat. 1726 Swift Gulliver ti. lii, I had quite lost 
my stomach, and was almost reduced to a skeleton. 2746 
Ox f. Sausage (1764) 34, 1 . . Rode for a Stomach. 1766 Com. 
J>le te Farmers, v. Purging ; Horses that fall off their stomach, 
..should have a mild purge or two. 1841 James Brigand 
v, Heaven send us all as good food as I have a good stomach. 
1855 Thackeray Newcomes II. xxxvii. 334 * You must go 
hack to your dinner.’ In vain I pleaded that I had no 
stomach for it. 1859 Tennyson Enid 1062 And Enid took 
a little delicately, Less having stomach for it than desire To 
close with her lord’s pleasure. 1867 Howells It at. Joum. 
95 The lions had no stomach for Glaucus on the morning of 
the fatal eruption. 

b. fig. Relish, inclination, desire (for something 
immaterial). 

2513 Douglas Mneis xm. vi. 76 Agane his stomak.. the 
contrak is ybrokkcn. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. m. v. 92 Nay, 
let me praise you while I haue a stomacke. 16x0 — Tem- 
pest 11. i. 107 You cram these words into mine cares, 
against the stomacke of my sense. x6xo Holland Camden's 
Brit. (1637) 313 These matters, I assure you, it goes against 
my stomacke to lelate. 162a Bacon Hen. VII, 38 It was an 
Act against his stomacke, and put vpon him by necessitie 
and reason of State. ax66o Contemp. Hist. Ire!. (Ir. 
Archsol. Soc.) II. 27 The captain against liis stamocke con- 
descended. 1682 Bunyan Holy War (1905) 369 The Cap- 
tains.. did do such execution with their stones, that they 
made him, though against stomach, toretreat. 1722 De Foe 
Plague^ 65, I had no stomach to go back again to see the 
same dismal scene over again. 1793 Dr. Burney in Mme. 
D Arblay's Diary 4- Lett. (1891) III. 479, I have little 
stomach to write. 1870 Emerson Soc. ft Solit Books Wks, 
(Bohn) III. 82 And if one lacks stomach for Mr. Grote's 
voluminous annals, the old slight and popular summary of 
Goldsmith, .will serve. 1902 Buchan IVatcher by Threshold 
186, 1 had no stomach for more mysteries. 

f 0. Used (like * heart ’, ' bosom • breast *) to 
designate the inward seal of passion, emotion, 
secret thoughts, affections, or feelings. Obs. 

1482 Cely Papers (Camden) 13X The wyche y onderstond 
ye taked sor at yowre stomak. 1537 Starkey in Strype 
Eccl. Menu (1721) I. App. lxxxi. 197, 1 trust, .your bounden 
duty to your Sovereign Lord & blaster shal so prevail in 
your stomac, that you [etc.]. 1537 Cranmer Let. to Crum- 
•well Misc. Writ. (Parker Soc.) If. 348 Your good mind to- 
wards me concerning my debts to the king's highness, which 
of all other things lieth most nigh unto my stomach, a 2548 
Hall Citron., Hen. VIII, 164 b, They knew nothyng of all 
his doynges, whiche sore greved their stomackes. 1572 
Walsingham in Digges Compl. Ambass. (1655) 251 The 
common people ease their stomacks onely by uttering certain 
seditious words. 2599 Chapman Hum, Day’s Mirth E a b, 
Nay I do not cry, but my stomacke waters to thinke that 
you should take it so heauily. 1642 D. Rogers Naatnan 
346 Evill which causeth such a fulsomeucsse and wearinesse 
in Gods stomacke. 2663 Butler Hud. t, iii. 222 This said, 
his grief to anger turn’d, Which in his manly stomach burn'd. 
2707 Addison Rosamond 11. ii. *6 My Stomach swells with 
secret Spight To see my fickle, faithless Knight.. So little 
his own Worth to know. 2722 Strype Eccl. Mem. 1. 1. xi. 
98 Nor cared they to meddle openly against the Emperor, 
especially in this, which he took so much to Stomach, 
t b. To utter ( the bottom of) one's stomach : to 
disclose one’s inmost thoughts. Similarly, to fish 
out the bottom of a person's stomach . Obs. 

*537 Cromwell in Merriman Life 4- Lett. (1902) II. 92 As 
you may therby fishe out the botom of his stomake, and 
aduertisc his Maieste howe he standethe disposed towardes 
hira. 1538 Ibid. 1,28, I cannot but. .be glad, that ye so 
uankely utter your. stomacke to me. 2604 Hieron Preachers 
Plea 28 But such as I am shall often heare them talke at 
lilrotie, and vtter the very bottome of their stomackes. 

,+ c. In various phrases, To pierce one's stomach, 
sink (deep) into one's stomach , to stick in one's 
stomach ; said of something that makes a lasting 
(esp. painful) impression on the mind. Obs. 

2387-8 T. Usk Test.Love il viii. (Skeat) 1. 15 It may not 
sinke in my stomake til I here more, 1509 Fisher Funeral 
Serin.' C'tess Richmond Wks. (1876) ag8 Dauyd sayth.. 
zelaui super iniquos. .it perceth my stomacke to se the 
rest & ease that synners often haue. e 2536 in Priory 0/ 
Hexham (Surtees) I. App. p. clix, There is somewhat that 


stykkes in their stomakkes. a 1548 Hall Ckron., Edit), IV, 
207 These reasons.. sancke in the. Dukes stomacke. 2565 
Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Mordeo , Thy letters did much greue 
me, or pinche me at the stomake. 2579 Rice Invect. agst. 
ViceS' H j b, Now, therefore do I sore muse, how this 
question, .could sinke into any honest, & specially, into 
any Christian mans stomake, to demaunde, what [etc.]. 1 
2643 Baker Citron., Ehz. (2653) 55S For this new Earl [of 
the Holy Empire] stuck in the stomacks of the English 
Barons, who inwardly grudged to give him place. x6gx 
Wood Athens Oxon. (1817) III. 369 Which usage sunk so 
deep into his stomach, that he [Selden] did never after affect 
the bishops and clergy. 1708 Mrs. Centlivre Busy Body 
v. iv, Does not your nundred pounds stick in your stomach ? 
2781 Cowper Madon’s Ausw. Newton 8 Which stuck in 
M.'s stomach as cross as a bone. 2809 Malkin Gil Bins x. 
vii. (Rtldg.) 356 This declaration stuck in his stomach. 2828 
Carr Craven Gloss., 'To stick in the stomach,’ to lemain in 
the memory with angry resentment. 

+ 7. Temper, disposition ; state of feeling with 
regard to a person ; occas. friendly feeling, friendli- 
ness. Obs. 

247 6 Sir J. Paston in Pastan Lett. III. 160 He also bathe 
tolue me moche off hys stomake and tendre faver that he 
owythe to yow. c 2489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymon xii. 288 
And I behelde vpon my bredern, & knewe their stomackes. 
*535 Coverdale Prov, xi. 17 He y* hath a gentle liberall 
stomacke, is merciful!. 2553 Brhnde Q. Curtins vi. 98 
Antipater therefore which knew ful wel his stomake, durst 
not vse the victory accordinge to his owne will. 2565 Cooper 
Thesaurus s.v. Animus, Nec virus in te ego hos animos 
gessi. Not only I had that stomake towmde you. 1607 
Topsell Four-/. Beasts 307 When he had gotten perfect in- 
telligence and vnderstanding of the Horsses stomacke, he., 
addressed himselfe to mount on his backe. 1610 Holland 
Camden’s Brit. (1637) 51 The auxiliatie souldiers likewise 
were of the same stomack. 

b. With various adjs. (e.g. bold, high, proud, 
malicious) or other qualifying words. (The com- 
bination of adj. and sb. is sometimes equivalent to 
the sb. in sense 8.) 

025x0 More Ficus Wks. 5/1 He was verie quicke, wise, 
and subtile in dispicions, and had great felicttee therein, 
while he had that high stomak. 1535 Coverdale Prov. x vi. 

18 After a proude stomake theie foloweth a fall. 1536 in 
Priory 0/ Hexham (Surtees) I. App. p. cxxxt, He did 
nothyng.. but of a willyng malicys stomak. X548 Hall 
Chron., Edw. IV, 218 Erie of Warwicke, whose stoute 
stomacke, and invincible corage, . . caused death before, .old 
age. 2565 Cooper Thesaurus, Sub limit as animi , lofty 
stomake or courage. 2573 G. Harvey Lctter-bk. (Camden) 

14 A wurthi pattern of a noble stummock. 2576 Ralegh 
in Gascoigne Steele Glas (Arb.) 47 For spyteful tongs, 
in cankred stomackes plaste, Decme worst of things, which 
best (percase) deseruea. 26x7 Hieron Penance for Sin 
xix. ( z6ig ) 283 It is scarcely to bee thought that that 
mans soule is truely taught of God, who is backward, 
especially out of height of stomake, to bee a Teacher 
vnto others. 2631 Quarles Samson iii, Great God 1 whose 
power hath so oil prevail’d Against the strength of Princes, 
and hast quail’d Their prouder stomackes. a 2661 Fuller 
Worthies, Durh. (1662) 294 This Ralph was a Prelate of 
High Bii th, haughty Stomach, great Courtship, [etc.]. 2697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 322 Before his Training, keep him 
poor and low : For his stout Stomach with bis Food will 
grow. 2709 Strype A nit. Refil. xxxv, 348 But Bourne, not- 
withstanding, had an angry Stomack against the Bishop. 
2774 J. Fletcher Logiea Genov. 29 The proud and haughty 
stomachs of the daughters of England are so maintained 
with divers disguised soits of apparel, that [etc.]. 2835 
Lytton Rieitsi v. v. His stomach is too high for that now. 
1882 Blackie Lay Serin, viii. 263 Middleton, soon after this 
hasty provocation of the stout ota Scottish stomach, fell into 
discredit. 

8. In various senses relating to disposition or 
state of feeling. 

t a. Spirit, courage, valour, bravery. Obs. 

Phrase, to take stomach (often with dat, of lefl. pron.). 
c 253a Du Wes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 904/2 The stomake, 
le courage. 2534 More Com/, agst. Trib. 11. Wks. 1171/1 
A merye tale wyth a frende, refresheth a manne., and amend - 
etli his courage and hys stomake. 2538 Starkey England 
(187B) 27 Yet-the grete flute. .wych may..yssue of the same 
may somewhat encorage vs and gyue vs stomake. 2540 
Hyhde tr. Vines’ Instr. Chr. Worn. (1592) 1 3, Against these 
darts of the diveil. .let her lake the buckler of Stomacke. 
1544 Bale Exam, Oldcaslle 26 b, He toke stomake vnto 
him agayne. 2565 Cooper Thesaurus, A jfferre animism 
alien i , to encouiage ; to geue stomake. 1569 Underdowne 
Heliodorus iv. 55 After snee knewe her selfe, and had taken 
stomake vnto her, shee . .saide [etc.]. 2572 Homily agst . Dis- 
obedience it, D j b, Lustie and couragious captaines, valiatint 
men of stomacke. 1579 Fenton Guicciani. vii. (1599) 270 The 
king of Romains also taking stomack by the greatnesse of his 
son, solicited to passe into Italy. 260 6 Shaks. Tr. $ Cr. 11. 
i. 137 Hector.. Will with a Trumpet,.. To morrow morning 
call some Knight to Amies, That hath a stomacke, x6xx 
Chapman Iliad ix. 335 Let him take stomacke to repell 
Troyes fii ie threatenmgs. 2645 Fuller Good Th. in Bad T, 
172 John Courcy, Earl of Vlster, was chosen Champion for 
the English ; A Man of great Stomack and Strength. 2663 
Butler Hud. t. ii. 107 Instead of Trumpet and of Drum, 
That makes the Warrier's stomach come; A squeaking 
Engine he apply’d. 

fb. Pride, haughtiness; obstinacy, stubbornness. 
a 2513 Fabyan Chron. vii. 643 For y® great stomake of the 
father, yt he wolde not be condycioned with of y° sone. 
*575-85 Abp. Sandys Serm. x. 169 Zeale without knowledge 
is not zeale but stomacke. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. vii. 41 
Sterne was his looke, and full of stomacke vaine. 26x3 I 
Shaks. Hen. VIII, iv. ii. 34 He was a man Of an vnboundeu | 
stomacke, euer ranking Himselfe with Princes. 2641 Mil- 
ton Animadv. Wks. 2851 1 II. a 39 They were, .for stomach 
much like to Pompey the great, that could indure no equall. 
2674 J. Howard Engl, Mounsieur u. i. 26 Oh — is your 
stomack come down. 2692 R. L 'Estrange Fables eexv. 
288 Now ’tis not Courage but Stomach, that makes many 


People Bieak, rather then they will Bend. 2765 Foote 
Commissary 1. Wks. 1799 II. 9 Oh ho 1 what, I suppose his 
stomach’s come down. 

+ c. Anger, irritation ; malice, ill-will, spite ; 
vexation, pique. Obs. 

c 2540 Life Bp. Fisher (E E.T.S.) p. xlix, Whereat the 
Cardinall tooke such hartie displeasure against the Em- 
perour that ever after he bare him in stomacke. 2559 
Abp. Parker in N. Johnston King’s Visit. Power ( 1688) 216, 
I shall be bold in secretys to Wright it.. to avoid som 
Stomake that ellys might be taken. 1568 T. Howell News 
Sonets (1870) 139 Woides be but winde, to purge his heate, 
His stomacke to abate. 259a Wotton Let. 10 July Rcliq. 
W. (1685) 675 Having left a stipend .of 1200 Crowns, upon 
Stomach to see himself cioss'd in the Court by the Arch- 
bishop of Pisa. 2603 Knolles Hist. 'Turks (1621) 440 Zemes 
more upon stomacke and desire of revenge, than [etc.]. 2622 
Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xiii. § 67 But the King vpon a 
Stomacke doth it. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts Eccl. x. 4 
If the Prince be angry with thee, doe not in a stomach or 
froward pettishnesse give up thine office. 1641 Milton Clt. 
Govt. 11. Wks. 1851 III. 140 Not suddenly to condemn all 
things that aie sharply spoken, or vehemently written, as 
proceeding out of stomach, virulence and ill natuic. 2643 
Baker Citron., Edw. I, 131 Others of the nobility.. took 
stomach against him. a 2825 Forey Voc.-E. Anglia, 
Stomach, anger. 

9. Brewing. See quot. [Perhaps a corruption of 
some other word ; peril, a fanciful use of 8 a.] 

*835 W. Black Brewing 5a What is technically called the 
stomach or vinous vapour begins to be smelt, and continues 
to acquire strength until the process [of fermentation] is con- 
cluded. Ibid. 204 Stomach means the pungency, but more 
particularly the odour of the vapour evolved during fermen- 
tation ; by which an experienced brewer should at all times 
be able to judge how the process is going on. X882 E. G. 
Hooper Man, Brewing (ed. 2) 240 The proper cleansing 

oint is fixed in different ways, and whilst one judges by the 

eat of the wort ceasing to rise, another goes by the diminu- 
tion in pungency of the odour or 'stomach ’ exhaled. 

10. allrib . and Comb. a. Simple attrib., per- 
taining to the stomach, as stomach-blood, - catarrh , 
-1 complaint , - digestion , •ffit, -wall, - wound ; good 
for the stomach, as stomach-drink, -essence, -pill, 
- wine ; b. objective and locative, as stomach - 
stretching', stomach- hating, - healing , -qualmcd, 
-sick, - soothing \ - turning , - twitched , -whetting, 
-worn, adjs. ; o. special comb., + stomach- anger 
nottce-wd., concealed anger ; stomach-bag = 
Chbesblip 1 2 ; stomach, cough, a cough sup- 
posed to proceed from indigestion ; + stomach 
grief, bitter anger; f stomach-gut, the duodenum; 
stomach-piece Nattt. (see quot.) ; stomach 
pocket Zool., in Medusas, a cavity serving as a 
stomach; stomach-pouch, (a) the protuberant 
abdominal pouch found in certain ducks and geese ; 
( b ) = prec. ; stomach-pump, a kind of pump 
or syringe for emptying the stomach (esp. in 
cases of poisoning) or for introducing liquids 
into it; stomach- staggers, a variety oi staggers 
(Staggjeb sbP z) caused by distension of the 
stomach; stomach sweetbread, the pancreas, 
as distinguished from the ‘throat sweetbread’ 
or Thymus ; stomach-syringe — stomach-pump ; 
t stomach-tight a. Sc., hungry ; stomach-tooth 
(see quot.) ; stomach-tube, (a) ‘a siphon used in 
washing out the stomach ’ ; (b) ‘ a feeding tube ’ 
(Dorland Med. Lex.)’, stomach-warmer, a flat 
vessel of tin-plate, to be filled with hot water and 
applied to the pit of the stomach ; stomach-wise 
aav. ( nonce-wd .) , (crawling) on one’s stomach ; 
stomaoh-worm, (a) a common intestinal round 
worm, Ascaris lumbricoides, sometimes found in the 
human stomach ( =* Maw-wobm), (b) slang (see 
quot. 1 ?8S). 

1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions xxxi. 317 Neither can I like 
that close and dissembled, that politick and "stomacke 
Anger, which cunningly shrowds it selfe under a calme and 
serene countenance. 2717 Diet. Rust. b.v. Cheeslip-bag,, . 
’Tis the "Stomach-bag of a young Sucking Calf that never 
tastes any other food than Milk. 2847 W. C. L. Martin Ox 
37 The first thing to be done is to clear the stomach-bag. 
2666 G. Harvey Morbus Angl. xxx. (167^) 00 If the evacu- 
ated blood be florid, it's *Siomach-blood. 2920 Daily 
Chron. 5 Apr. 9/2 Niemeyer,. .speaking of the value of this 
fluid in "stomach-catarrh, is found saying [etc.]. 2824 Scott 
St, Ronan’s iii, The gentlemen were as liable to "stomach 
complaints, as the ladies to nervous disordeis. 2875 T. K. 
Chambers Man. Diet 28 7 * "Stomach cough ’ and ‘ Stomach 
sore throat ’ , . are best treated by [etc.]. 2899 A llbutt’s Syst. 
Med, VIII. 369 The sensations accompanying "stomach and 
intestinal digestion are felt excessively. 1903 Daily Chron. 
20 Feb. 3/5 Thus tea and coffee both retard stomach-digestion 

g owerfully. 27 66 Complete Farmer s.v. Purging, When 
orses lose their appetites after purging, it is necessary to 
give them a warm "stomach drink. 2672 G. Thomson Let. 
to H. Stubbe A Vindication of the Author's "Stomach- 
Essence, and other effectual Remedies. *2700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew, Qualm, a "Stomack- Fit. 2533 T. Wilson 
R/tet, 106 b, "Stomake grief [margin, Iracunata], is when 
we will take the matter as hole as a tost. 2585 Higins 
Junius' Nominal. 31/2 fittest inurn primum, , .the "stomach 
gutte, or maw gut. 2620 J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise 
Hemp-seed (1623) 21 Iniunctions for some "stomacke hating 
Fast 1735 Somerville Ckace 1, 378 Each "Stomach-healing 
Plant Carious they crop. 2846 A. Young Naut. Diet. 14 
Apron, or *Stomach-piece, a piece of curved timber which 
is bolted on the inside of a vessel's main-stem, to strengthen 
it and to give shifts to its scarphs. 2875 Knight Diet. Meek . , 
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Stomach-piece, a compass-timber fayed to the stem and 
TceeL Aa apron, *66* J. Degrayere Thesaurus Rented. 
(ed, a) 35 First dense downward with the "stomack pills. 
1W5 W. K. Brooks in Menu Boston Soc. Nat. Hist, II I. 
361 The N arLomedusae. . . Radial canals absent, or present 
as flat radial "stomach pockets. 1854 Poultry Chrott. I. 498 
The duck of this kind has at a very early age a great de- 
velopment of its * "stomach pon-h,’ 1871 Allman Gytnnobl. 
Hydraids 84 The fact of their having twelve tentacle* and 
twelve stomach-pouches instead of eight. 18*3-9 Goods 
Study Med, (ed. 3)1.110 Until Dr. Physic proved the utility 
of the ‘atomach pump in the case of a child poisoned with 
laudanum, theinvention gained little attention 1899 Cagney 
tr. von Jaksch's Clin, Diagn. v. fed. 4) 15 1 1 he handle is re- 
moved and thesound connected with a stomaxk-pump. 161* 
Smts. Cyvib. nr. iv, *93 If you are sicke at Sea, or 
"Stomacke-qualm’d at Land, a Dramme of this Will dnue 
away distemper. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 289 He 
proued "stomack-sick to his expedition also. 1657 W. Rand 
tr. Gassendis Life Peiresc I. 08 He withdrew himself [to 
sit by the Mainmast] that tie might not be Stomach- 
sick. *664 H. Mors Exp. 7 Epist. ix. 149 Christ here 
evpresseth how nauseous and stomack-stcfc he js against 
his Church under this lntervall and. Title of Laodicea. 1876 
Bristows Th, <J- Pract, Med. (1878) 201 ^Spirits of chloro- 
form, bismuth, or other ‘stomach-soothing drugs. *83* 
You att Horse vii. 103 In ‘Stomach-staggers the horse 
stands dull, s’eepy, staggering. 1848 G. Daniel kclog lii. 
7g T’allay The "Stomacke-Stretchings of the former Day. 
18x3-0 Goods Study Med, (ed. 3) 1. 119 A ‘stomach syringe, 
for diluting and washing away various poisons introduced 
into the stomach.. was first suggested by Renault. 1715 
Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. it. xviii, But ithers that were 
"stomach-tight, Cry’d out, (etc.). 1890 Billings Nat, Med. 
Diet II. 594 * Stomach tooth, canine tooth oflower jaw of first 
dentition, so called because ofgastric disturbance frequently 
accompanying its eruption. 1857 Dunglison Med, Lex. s.v. 
Tube, Tube ( Esobhageal , * Stomach Tube, a long elm. tic gum 
tube, capable ofocing passed into the oesophagus or stomach. 
1897 AllbulCs Syst, Med. III. 437 Emetics.. may he given 
when the use of the .stomach-tube is inadvisable. 1875 
Browning Aristoph, Apol. 197 The "stomach-turning stew. 
1804 Coleridge Lett. (1895) 457, I am as asthmatic and 
"stomach-twitched as when with you. *871 Allman Gym- 
noil. Hydroids 84 The internal suiface of the "stomach 
walls. 1835 DickENS Sk. Boa, River, A flat bottle like a 
"stomach-warmer. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade , Stomach- 
warmer a metal vessel for bolding hot water to place on 
the stomach. 1831 Quarles Samson x, Their "stomacke- 
whetting Sallats. 1677 J. Bealf Nurseries, etc. ii. 24 
Poitiers (where I always met with excellent "stomach-wine*. 
1790 J. Theobald App. Medulla Med. Univ. 67 Stomach 
Wine. Take Half an Ounce of Gentian-root ( (etc.). 1893 
K. GrAHAme Pagan Ess. 131 Where a rabbit could go, a 
hoy could follow, albeit "stomach-wise, and with one leg in 
the stream. *647 Tram Comm. Mark ix. 50, 27 ‘Stomack- 
worms are killed with salt. *1566 G. H a rvky Morbus A ngl. 
xvii. (1672) 35 Whence they are called Stomach or Maw- 
worms. 1788 Grose Diet. Vulgar T, (ed. 2) s.v., The 
stomach worni gnaws; I am hungry. 181a [Southey] 
Omniana I. 229 The same man, sick, dyspeptic, and 
"stomach-worn, 1905 Brit. Med. Jrnl, 4 Mar. 471 The 
upper part of the "stomach wound was closed. 

Stomach (stmnak), v. Forms; see the sb. 
[f. Stomach sb. Cf. L. stomackari to be resentful, 
to be angry with, F. s'eslomaquer to take offence.] 
*t*l. trans. To be offended at, resent. 05 s. 

15x3 Cromwell in Merriman Life Lett. (1902) I. 36, I 
stomak as a sory Subiect may doo, the high iniuries done by 
the saide Francoys. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidn tie's Comm. 382 
Than began he to stomack the matter, & was right sore 
offended, a tggx H. Smith Resist. Nebuchadnezzar 33 So 
God doth stomacke sinnes in those that beare his owne per- 
son. »4ir B. Jonson Catiline in. F xb, Publicke report, 
That giues you out, to stomacke your repulse. (649 M ilton 
Eikon, no Parlament i* call’d, not by the King, but by the 
Law, to be his Counselers & Dictators, though he stomac it. 
1878 Lively Oracles 11. !x. 246 We daily, .receive those things 
with contentment.. from an intimate.. which if spoken by 
a stranger or enemy, would be despis'd or stomach’d. *739 
Gray Let. Poems (1775) 47 Moreover I think 1 have reason 
to stomach your last piece of gravity. 174* Richardson 
/’«»«£» (1824) 1, 115 In such a manner as might show I would 
not disoblige on purpose, though I stomached this matter 
very heavily too. 1780 Johnson in Boswelltyaae) II. 341 An 
Englishman would hnve stomached it, and been sulky, 
* *8*5 Forby V oc. E, Anglia, Stomach , to resent. 

+ b. with clause or infinitive as obj. 06 s. 

1587 Norton tr. Calvin s Inst. iv. vii. (ed. 4) 377 marg , , 
The Bishop of Rome stomoking that the Bishop of Con- 
stantinople should come soneere as to bee made by a coun. 
cell next him in authoritie. 1594 Mirr. Policy (1539) K ij, 
When as lulius Caesar scorning a superior, and Pompey 
stomaching to haue any equall to himself did both striue 
for the principality, a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts 4- Mon. 
(*®4 2 ) =Sg Alexander.. stomached that Antipater was all in 
all with Ins Father. 

<J. To be offended with, (a person), 
at 1548 Hall Ckton., Hen. IV, 30 Jhon duke of Burgogn.. 
stomaked and envied the Duke of Orliance. 1583 Stocker 
Civ. IVarres Lowe C. iv. 52 b, The Magistrate and all the 
Citeseins did wonderfully stomacke the Catholicises, in so 
muebe, that [etc.]. *653-63 Heylin Cosmegr. in. (1676) 
222/1 Both Nations hated by the Natives, .but of the two the 
Spaniard looked on by the people as the more a Gentleman; 
the other stomached and despised for their sordid dealings. 
*671 Woodhead Si. Teresa 11. ii, fi, I was very much 
stomached by all my Monastery, because I would erect 
another, more recluse, 

fd. intr. To take offence, feel resentment. Obs. 
*587 Palfreyman Baldwin's Mor. Philos. To Rdr. (1600) 
Avjb, Not as though I.. should swell or stomack against 
any man. 1591 Savile Tacitus, Hist. 11. xxviii. 69 The 
Auxiliaries mourned the Legions stomached, 1848 Gage 
JV 1 tsllnd. 208 The good Archbishop, .corrected some things 
in it . . which we already hear they have stomached at. 1650 
S. Clarke Eccl. Hist (1654) 1- *4 2 Heredias rageth afresh, 
stomacketh anew. <11663 Heylin Land(x66S) 359 The Arch* 
bishop had long stomackt at the Insolencies of Matthews. 


vjaS Phillips (ed. Kersey), To Stomach or Stomcuh at, to 
be angry at* to recent a thing. 1706 J. Sergeant Acc, 
Chapter Bp. Chalctdon (1853) 85 The Cardinals.. who., 
stomached at the authority of the chapter. 

4 . ** Tn the inHirrnation of* ta onena . 


vex. Obs. . 

1588 A. Monday Paimerin of Eng. 1. xi. (1639) E i b, 
Palmerin was chosen chiefe Defendant, which somewhat did 
stomack the sonnes of Primaleon. 1652 - 6x Heylin Cosmogt , 
m. (1676) 136/1 These insolent and unsufferable pranks com- 
mitted so commonly by these masterful slaves so exceedingly 
stomached Bajazet the second, that [etc.]. *875 Alsop /I nti- 
Sosso 693 But the Apostle has said enough m this Chapter 
to stomack the Pride and Restifness of humane Wisdom. 

3 . To turn the stomach of, to nauseate, rare. 
1798 Eliza Hamilton Lett. Hindoo Rajah (1811) II. 298 
Some of us were so much stomached, that wedid not much 
like to go. 1888 Howells Vend. Life 76 It is not that the 
restaurants are very dirty — if you wipe your plate and glass 
carefully before using them, they need not stomach you. 

•j* 4 . To inspire with resentment, fury or courage ; 
to incite. Obs. 


1541 Paynel Catiline xxxix. 56 b, Tell me I pray you, 
wherto serueth that oration 1 was it to stomake you ageynst 
the conspiracy [L. an uti vos infestos conjurationifaccret J ? 
1545 Bale Image Both Ch. 1. vi. (1550) Fj, When he had 
stomaked theim by the holy ghost, to shote forth his woide 
without feare. 1x1548 Hall Citron., Hen. VII, 7 To en- 
courage, stomacke and entyce many other to be aiders, 
aisbters & partakers of the same conspiracy. Ibid., Hen. 
VIII, 163 b, Which fordele might perchance so stomacke 
him j* he would agre to no new condicions nor agrementes. 
5 . To brook, endure, put up with, tolerate. 

1877 Sir Capell in Essex Papers (Camden) II. 128 
Treasurer] ill stomachs Ormond’s carrying this businesse. 
J814 Lady Burghersh Lett. (1893) 232, I confess I cannot 
stomach treating these people de princes. 1814 Scott IV tea. 
Ivii, So that Fergus was compelled to stomach this supposed 
affront. 1845 James Arrah Neil vi, Dry stomached the 
affront till the time came for his revenge. 1861 Hughes 
Tom Brown Oxf. xhi, In the end he could not stomach such 
a backsliding. 186a London Rev. 30 Aug. 190 He cannot 
stomach ‘ a filthy compound of bones and alum 1874 Slang 
Dili. 3x1 Stomach, to bear with, to be partial to. Mostly 
Used in a negative character, — as, 1 1 can't stomach that.' 
1880 L. TENNYsbN in K)th Cent. J an. 67 The first two evils he 
was obliged to stomach as best he might. 1887 Bksast IVorld 
■went iii, The study of the Latin'language. he could not 
stomach. 1894 Baking-Gould Kitty Alone III. 49 But that 
Pepperill’s niece . .should have the temerity to refuse his son 
was a fact he could not stomach. 

0 . To take into or retain on the stomach, to 
digest, nonce-use. 

i8xx Prakd Poems (1866) 1. 66 Iron and steel, for an early 
meal. He stomached with ea-,e. 1854 S. Dobell Balder 1. 
3 Vales, mountains, trees, And stones of home, ..anon Are 
stomached by mine hunger, 

7 . To climb by laying the stomach against, 

1884 Century Mag. Dec. 195/t Now creeping under an up- 
rooted tree..; then 'stomaching ’a prostrate log three or 
four feet in height. 


Stomach-ache (st»-ma.k,F | k). Fain in the 
stomach or abdomen. Also Jig. 

1763 Bickerstaff Love in Village at. ix, Well, aunt, you 
have been complaining of the stomach-ach all day. _ 1839 
J. H. Newman Lett. (1891) II. 2S6, I must confess it has 
given me a stomach-ache. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 
241 In lead colic the more or less persistent ‘stomach ache' 
..will usually assist in the diagnosis, 
f fence Stomach-aohey a. ( nonce-wd .) productive 
of stomach-ache. 


1000 n. iUAYHCw upper taunt u. 05 A pickle tnat may lx 
excellent, but which is sad stomach-ach ey wash. 1885 ‘ L 
Malet ’ Col. Enderby's Wife in. ix, What a windy, stomach 
achy sort of reward it promises to be ! 

Stomachal (sto’makal), a. [ad. mod.L. sto 
inachalis, f. L. stomac h-us Stomach sb . : see -al 
Cf. F. slomacal (in i6thc ,-chal), Sp. eslomacal. It 
siomacale.] 

1 , Pertaining to the stomach, gastric; of th< 
nature of or serving the purpose of a stomach. 

*581 Hester Seer. Fiorav. 1. xxxviii. 45 Flebothomii 
euacuateth the stomochall humors that are cause of tha 
corruption [in goutl 1683 Snafe Anat. Horse 1. ix. (1686 
18 The Stomachar Arteries are twigs from the Coeliaca 
branch of the Ar/eria vtagna, 1841 Penny Cycl, XXI 
425/2 A curved longitudinal furrow, which circumscribe 
1 iter-ally the stomachal region. 1859 G. H. Lewes Physiol 

I. 111. 201 Our knowledge of the stomachal process has beei 
rendered more accurate, i860 Encycl. Brit. XXI. 1000/ 
Near the middle of the body the canal is dilated into « 
stomachal cavity, 1861 Hulme tr. Moquin.Tandon 11. vn 

II. 344 The alimentary canal [of the Oxyurus] has thi 
appearance of three stomachal dilatations which succeei 
each other. 1871 W. A. Hammond Du. Nerv. Syst. 49 Ii 
stomachal vertigo the attacks of dizziness are often severe 
*896 A. Willey in Q. Jrnl. Microsc. Sci. XXXIX. 336 Th 
stomachal axis of Ctenopiana. 

2 . Of remedies : Good for the stomach. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhoueds Bk. Phy sicke 117/1 An excel 
lent stomacalle pouldre. 1603 Florio Montaigne 11. xxxvii 
430 Let her hardly remit this vocall lithernesse vnto evill 
if it be neyther cordial!, nor stomacall. i6xx Woodal 
Surg.MatcvfVs. (1653) 63 They are very stomachal, for the' 
refresh much the stomack. 1707 Curios. Hush, <*■ Card. 23 
calm. .is.. stomachal and diuretick. 


1 " Sto'machate, ®. Sc. Obs, In 6 -chat, -chait, 
-kat. [ad, L. stomachdtus , pa. pple. of stotnacharh 
see Stomach v.~\ Indignant, angry. 

c *5§o Rolland Crt, Venus 11. 563 Ricbt stomakat in hart 
ay haifland dreid. Ibid. hi. 253 Than Venus said in mind 
naif stomachat, Of the as-,yis nane .salbe alterat. Ibid. iv. 
227 For I lang eir was sa hie stomachait At Desperance for 
his greit rebcUtoun. 


Sto mach ed (st»’makt), a, and ppl.a. Forms: 
see Stomach sb. [f. Stomach sb. and v. + 

I . Having a stomach. In quots. only as the 
second element of parasynthetic formations, having 
a stomach of the specified kind or condition. 

1540 Hyrde tr. fives' Instr. Chr. Wont. (1592) R 2, Like, 
wise as of men, he who is most like stomacked unto a 
woman, nor lusty couraged, wil remember injurie longest. 
1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 83 b, There are some so eger and 
stout stomaked that they haue [etc ]. *589 Greene Mena- 
phott (Arb.) 86 And with that Carmela was so full stomackt 
that she wept, 1615 S. Ward Coalfr. A Itar 79 This want 
of reformation makes the queasie stomacked Brownists cast 
them selues out of our Church. *710 Fuller Pharm. 
Extemp, a 3, When Patients are so weak Stomach'd,. that 
they cannot, .admit of the Bark. 1843 James Forest Days 
(1847) 66 A jolly, large-stomached personage. 

t 2 . In senses of Stomach v. : Offended; incited, 
encouraged. Obs. 

*599 J AS * I Basil. Doron To Rdr. (1603) A 4 b, I will the 
more narrowly rippe up the wordes, whereat they seeme to 
bee somewhat stomacked. *6x3 Cockeram i, Stomaked, 
angered, hartened. c 1713 G. Guthrie in Monogr. (rgoo) 10 
Alexander suggested to his father that if he would allow 
him he could make money by his skill m musick, which the 
Stomached father resented with no less than a ptstoll. 
Stomacher 1 (st»'matj3j„$t» , makoi). Forms: 5 
etomakere, stomechere, stomachyr, 5-6 stoma- 
chere, 5-6, 8 stoma ger, 6 stomackger, (8 
sfcomatcher), 6- stomacher [app. f. Stomach 
sb. + -er 1 : but see below. 

The alleged F. estomachier appears to be recorded only 
by Palsgrave. If it be genuine, and the source of theJEng. 
word, it would account for the ju enunciation (stvmatjar), 
which is given in the pronouncing dictionaries of Kenriclc 
< I 773)» Sheridan (t 780). Walker (1791), Smalt (1836), Wor- 
cester (i860), in Cassell's Encyclopaedic Diet. (1888), and in 
Webster’s Did. (1826-1886). The genuineness of this pro- 
nunciation is attested by the spellings stowage*- (1450, 1727), 
stomackger (1575*, stem ah her (17..), and stomacher (c 1450 
onwards) : the spelling with k is evidenced only once (e 1466), 
though the word occuis frequently in writeis who wiote 
the word stomach with k. The pronunciation (stv'maksz) 
was given by Ogilvie Imperial Did. (1850) and appears in 
later editions of that work and in recent U. S. diets. It is 
not impossible that estomachier was really formed in late 
Anglo-French, and is the source of the Eng word. For the 
sense cf. the misuse of stomach for ' chest ' (Stomach sb. 3).] 

I I . ? A waistcoat or pectoral of mail. Obs. rare- \ 
1450 in Rep. MS'S. Ld. Middleton (1911) 114, I will. .my 

felowe John Shipton for to have my duhbelet of mayell, my 
stomager of mayell, and a salet. 


+ 2. A kind of waistcoat worn by men. Obs. 
c 1450 Coventry Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 241 A stomachere of 
clere reynes. 1466 Mann. <J- Househ. Exp, (Roxb.) 382 
) tenijthe same day my mastyr paid foi e a stomakere of velvet, 
ij.s. iiij.d. 1478 Easton Lett, III. 237, I beseche yow to 
sende me a hose clothe.. and a stomechere and ij schyrtes. 
1508-13 Bk. Kerttyngc in BabeesBk (1868) 282 Than warnie 
bis petycote, liis doublet, and his stomachere. 1530 Palsgr. 
276/2 Stomacher for one’s brest, estomachier. *575 TuR- 
berv. F'alconrie 16 The furryers doe vse their skynnes for 
stomackgers, to guard and defend the brest against the 
force of lenient colde, 1617 Moryson l tin. iii, 167 They use 
large stomachers of furre or lanibeskinnes. a 16x5 Fletcher 
MadLovtrm. i, Talking to an old man is like a stomacher, 
It keeps his blood warm. 1693 Congreve Double Dealer 
Hi. i. (1694) 33 1 he first Favour he receiv'd from her was a 
piece of an old Scarlet Petticoat for a Stomacher, a xjoo 
Evelyn Diary May 1645 (Lucca*, Embroidied stomachers 
generaly worn by gentlemen in these countries. 170s Bay- 
hard Cold Baths 11. (1709) 375 He wore aquilted Stomacher. 
*7*5 tr. Fancirollus' Rcrum Mem. I. iv. ii. 147 They wore 
also Stomachers, but in cold Weather most commonly woollen 
Shirts. 

t b. A medicated cloth applied to the chest. Obs. 
*577 Frampton joy full Neives 1. 7 In griefes of the 
Stomake, it [this plaister] doth a merueilous effect, applied 
after the maner of a Stomacher. *584 Cogan Haven Health 
xlviii, 56 The herbe. .put in a lynnen bagge and laide as a 
stomager next the skinne comforteth a colde stomacke well. 
*68x Digby’s Chym. Seer. n. 203 Take Wormwood.. ; of 
these make a Stomacher, and apply it. 

3 . An ornamental covering for the chest (often 
covered with jewels) worn by women under the 
lacing of the bodice. 

*585 Covehdale Isa. iii. 24 Instead of a stomacher [so 
*560 (Geneva), *6ix, 1E84 (Revised)], asack cloth. *566 Engt. 
Ch. Furniture (Peacock 1866) 56 Wherof his wief made of 
one a stomacher for her wench. 1580 Lyly Euphves Eng. To 
Ladies (Arb.) 222 lfaTailour make vour gowne too little, you 
couer his fault with abroad stomacher. 1611 Shaks. Wmt. 
f. iv. iii. 226 Golden Quoifes, and Stomacher* For my Lads, 
to giue their deers. 1653 H. Cogan Diodorus Sic. 161 The 
Goddesse Minerva, killed this cruell monster, and of hei 
skinne made her selfe a stomacher. *688 Holme A*mou*y 

111. 94/2 The Stomacher is that peece as lieth under the 
lacing or binding on of the Body of the Gown. *703 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 3806/8 Lost.., a Diamond Stomacher with a row 
of Rose Diamonds down the middle. C1710 Celia Fiennes 
Diary (1888) 252 Their stomatchers some were all Dia- 
monds, 17x7 Dorrington Philip QuarlI\C% Which seem’d 
to adorn her Bosom far more than the richest Stomager 
made of Diamonds or Pearls could do. *73* Gentl. Mag. 
1. 289 Sometimes the stomacher rises almost to the chin. 
*73,7 Ibid. VII. 513/2 The Princess of Wales had on an ex- 
ceeding rich Stomacher. 1761 Brit. Mag, II. 446 The rich 
diamond stomacher for our intended queen is quite finished. 
*837 Dickens Pickw, xlix, An old-fashioned green velvet 
dress, with a long waist and stomacher. *868 Mom. Star 
7 Mar., Ornaments: Diamond necklace and stomacher. *880 
Cassells Family Mag. VI. 758/2 Several of the winter 
dresses 'are laced in front over a stomacher. 

attrib. 1753 Lond. Mag. Sept, 396/2 Before, for your 
breast, pin a stomacher bib on. 



STOMACHER, 


STOMATITIS. 


+b. transf. 

x6xx Shaks. Cyrnb. in, iv, 86 Away, away Corrupters of 
my Faith, you [a, letters that she had carried in her bosom] 
shall no more Be Stomachers to my heart. 1613 Donne 
Epithalam. 8 The houshold Bird with the red stomacher, 
2727 J. Dennis Orig. Lett. (1721) I. 33 You look full over 
Box Hill, and see the Country beyond it,.. and, over the 
very Stomacher of it, see St, Paul's at five and twenty Miles 
Distance, 

t Sto 'Blacker 2 . Obs. In 7 utomaker. [f. 
Stomach v. + -er 1.] One who 1 stomachs ’ or 
resents. 

1608 Chapman Byron's Trag. v. R i, By my loue,. com- 
mand them To..proue no stomakers of my misfortunes. 

Stomacher 3 (st® makar). Pugilism, [f. 
Stomach sb. + -er*.] A blow on the stomach. 

18x4 Sporting Mag. XLIII. 68 B. gave C. a stomacher. 
1831 Blackiu. Mag. XXX. 979 [He] seems to have given 
his adversary a facer and a stomacher, right and left, 183a 
Marryat N. Forster xlvii, A stomacher, and both down 1 

stomachful (stxrmakful), sb. [f. Stomach sb. 

+ -bul 2 .] As much as will fill one’s stomach. 

1865 G. Macdonald Alec Forbes II. xxv, 238 Ye'll be laid 
up yersel' gin ye dinna get a stammachfu' o v the caller air 
noo and than. 1891 Herman His Angel viii. 179, I guess 
you've had your stomachful of the law. 

t Sto’machful, a. Obs. [f. Stomach sb. + 
-roi. I.] Full of * stomach ’ (Stomach sb. 8 ). I 

1. Obstinate, self-willed. (Often said of horses ; ! 

also of children.) ' 

x6oo Surflet Country Farm 1, xxiii, 130 If he [the ox] 
be stomackfull, .cause him to smell your hande oftentimes, 
that so hee may be acquainted with you. i6xo Holland 
Camden's Brit. 1. 623 A very shrewd, stout, and malapert I 
stomackfull woman. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 12. I 
835 A stomackfull horse, that will not be stopp’d in his 
carrier with the sharpest bit. 1643 T. Goodwin Trial Chr. 
Growth 154 Like a stomachfull boy, that cryes he cannot 
have the victory, yet is weak, and easily laid on his back. 
1676 MAHvrLL Mr, Smirke 61 (bis) But the few sincere or 
stomachful Bishops.. expiated so in some measure, what 
they had committed in the Nicene Council. 1690 Locke 
Educ, §112 The obstinate or stomachful crying [of children] | 
should by no means be permitted. 17x0 M. Henry Expos. 

0. ft N. T. (1725) III. 522/2 A stomachful high-spirited 
Child must be subdued betimes. 1778 Foote Trip to Calais | 
11. Wks. 1799 II. 361 You sullen, sulking, stomachful slut I 
1797 Mrs. A. M, Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) V. 38, I sup- 
pose you was too stomachful to wait on her after the gentle- 
man died. 1828 Carr Craven Gloss., Stomach-full, proud, 
obstinate. 

2. Resentful, angry, malignant. 

16x0 Bp. Hall Apol. agst. Brownists Ep. Ded. 2 From 
the other, I receiued . .a stomakful Pamphlet. 1625 Purchas 
Pilgrims II. 1216 Thomas Becket was slaine in his Church 
at Canterburie.. by.. Courtiers.. which had heard some 
stomackfull speeches of the King, touching the said Arch- 
bishop. 1765 J, Adams Diary 29 Dec., Wks. 1850 II. 169 
Major Miller, forsooth, is very fearful that they will be 
stomachful at home, and angry and resentful. 

3. Spirited, courageous. 

2620 Guillim Heraldry m. xiv. (1660) 172 The Males are 
more stomachfull, and of greater courage than the Females. 
1658 tr. Porta's Nat. Magich a. vi. 37 We see, how to 
generate a dog as stomackful as a Lion. 1676 Wycherley 
PI. Dealer ui, i. (1677) 39 Nay, but if I had but any Body 
to stnnd by. me, I am as. stomachful as another. 1809 W. 
Irving Knit. kerb. v. viii. (1861) 173 In the interim the 
stomachful heroes of Pyquag would have been choked with 
their own onions. 

Hence + Sto'machfully adv . ; + Sto-machful- 

ness. 

x6ix Cotgr., Ireusement, irefully, wrathfully, stomacke- 
fully, 1614 Bp. Hall Contempt, v. Golden Calf 117 While 
so many. thousand Israelites were slaine, that had stomach- 
fully desired the Idol). x6xx T. Granger Eccles. ix. 17. 248 
Pride, stomachfulnesse, headinesse, ..auaile little. <664-5 
Pepys Diary 28 Feb., I. .did give her very provoking words, 
..which she took very stomachfully, and reproached me 
justly with mine. z68x Bunyan Holy War (1905) 302, 1 have 
often heard him say, and that with great stomachfulness, 
that, he believed that there was neither God, Angel, nor 
Spirit, 1747 Richardson Clarissa (1749) II. 1x3 Only this 
Miss, That your stomachfulness had swallowed up your 
stomach. 1755^ Johnson, C huffily, surlily, stomachfully. 
Stomachic (stomae'kik), a. and sb. [ad. L. sto- 
machicus , a. Gr. mopa-yiuos, f. a ropax-os Stomach 
sb, : see -10. Of. F. stomachique , Sp. estomdquico, 
Pg. estomachico , It. stomachico.J A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to the stomach ; gastric. 

*656 Blount Glossogr. s. v. Vein, Stomachick vein ( vena 

stomachica), 1677 tr. Groeneveldt's Treat. Stone 33 The 
stomachic branch of the sixt pair. 1690 J. Edwards De- 
monstr. Exist. God n. (i6p6) 60 Others hold that this sto- 
machick ferment proceeds immediately from the blood. 1772 
Encycl. Brit. 1. 254/2 The stomachic plexus, formed by the 
eighth pair [of nerves], 1799 Med. Jml, II. 398 The author 
..treats..of the great stomachic gland. 1808 Scott in Lock- 
hart I. i. 49, I have, .only had to complain of occasional 
headaches or stomachic affections. 1856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, Manners^ Wks. (Bohn) II. 46 The Englishman 
speaks with all his body. His elocution is stomachic— as 
the American's is labial. X875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 

5* The nitrate of silver is.. useful in stomachic.. diseases. 
*88x Encycl. Brit. XII. 630/2 Whilst the mullet has a fleshy 
stomach like a bird, others have no stomachic dilatation. 

b. Of an ailment: Caused by disorder of the 
stomach. 

. *878 A. M’L. Hamilton Nerv. Dis. 123 Stomachic Vertigo 
is common, and is produced, directly after a hearty meal, or 
else when the stomach is entirely empty, 
f 2. Having or subject to disorder of the stomach. 
x6«S Blount Glossogr. i66x Lovell Hist. Anim. Sr Min , 
238 Partridge, . .it helps the coeliack and stomachick persons. 
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■ 3. Good for the stomach. 

*665 G. Harvey Disc. Plague (1673) 146 'Likewise Pesti- 
lential stomachick Emplasters applied to the Stomach. 1732 
J. Martyn tr. Tourntfort's Hist. Plants I. 91 The root is 
stomachick, pectoral, diuretick, and provokes the menses. 
1754-64 Smellie Midwifery II. 45 He ordered.. three or 
four ounces every morning of the following Stomachick 
wine. 2833 L. Ritchie Wand, by Loire xio A red wine 
celebrated for its rich colour and stomachic qualities. 1846 
Sover Cookery 38 This potage, though complicated, is very 
easily made with a little practice j it is entirely new, very 
stomachic and wholesome. 2876 Dunglison Med. Lex. 
Tinctura Absinthii Composite!,, .Tonic, stomachic, vermi- 
fuge, and carminative. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 550 
A stomachic or febrifuge mixture. 

B. sb. A slomachic medicine. 

1735 Bracken in Bunion's Pocket Farrier 41 note. It is 
a better Stomachick than most Compounds out of an Apo- 
thecary’s Shop. 1850 Dickens Dav. Cabp. vii, It was exactly 
the compound one would have chosen for a stomachic. 
Hence Btoma'chio&ess. rare~°. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Stomachickness, stomachick Quality, 
or Helpfulness to the Stomach. 

Stomachical (stanuK'kikal), a. and sb. [f. 
Stomachic + -Aii.] A. adj. 

1. = Stomachic a. i. 

1601 Holland Pliny xx. xvii. 11.66 Dieuches used.. to 
give also the seed beaten to pouder with Mints in wine, foi 
. .the deiluxion Stomachicall. 1651 Biggs New Disp. § 285 
Whatsoever is taken in a surfet, above the native power of 
the stomachicall ferment. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 38. 3/2 
You must Chasten your Belly, And forbear the Stomachical 
Prizes, 1812 L, Sturgeon (title) Essays, Moral, Philoso- 
phical, and Stomachical, on the,. Science of Good-living. 

2. * Stomachic a, 3 . 

1603 F, Hering Cert. Rules (1625) B e, Take three or foure 
cordiall and stomachicall pilles. 1715 Bradley's Family 
Diet. s. v. Balm , Balm-mint. .is stomachical, cordial, and 
excites the Appetite and Wind, 

fB. sb. = Stomachic B. Obs. 

1657 Physical Diet., Stomachicals, medicines peculiar to 
the stomach. 1689 J. Movlf. A bstr. Sea Chyrurg,, These 
are inferiour to no stomachicals in the whole World. 

Hence Stoma ‘chically adv. 

1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. xvi. 565 As when they say, 

A Man swoons stomachicafly. 1898 Daily News 12 Jan. 
6/6 He seemed to suddenly double up as if stomachically 
stricken. 

Stomaching (strmakir)), vbl. sb. [f. Stomach 
v. + -ing 1.] The action of Stomach v. ; + feeling or 
cherishing indignation or bitterness, 

X549 Cheeks Hurt Sedit. (1641) 14 Where disobedience is 
thought stoutnesse, and sullennesse is counted manhood, 
and stomaking is courage. X58* N. T. (Rhem.) 2 Cor. xii. 
20 Contention^ emulations, stomakings. 1606 Shaks. A nt. 

•V Cl. 11. ii. g Tis not a time for priuate stomacking. 2671 
Woodhead St. Teresa 11. 99 When it is with Perturbation, 
and Passion, Stomacking, and repining at the Prioress, let 
them take it for a manifest Temptation, 

t Sto maching, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Stomach v. 

+ -ing 2 .] Full of malignity; given to cherish anger 
or resentment. 

2577-87 Holinshed Hist. Scot, 260/2 The whole nation, 
against which the chiefest part of his booke seemeth to be 
a stomaching inuectiue. *579Tomson Calvin' s Serin. Tim. 
859/1 Wee are so stomaking of nature, that if a man dis- 
please vs we woulde that God shoulde straight wayes lighten 
against him. 

t Stoma'chious, a. Obs. [f. Stomach sb. + 
-ious.] * Stomaohous. 

x6xx IJpeed Hist, Gt. Brit. ix. vi. § 69 A Lady no lesse 
proud, and stomachious then himselfe. 

Stomachless (st»'makles), a. [f. Stomach sb. 

+ -LESS.] 

1 1. a. Having no appetite, b. Unresentful. Obs. 
16x6 in Cosin' s Corr. 1. (Surtees) 87 You will say this is 
nothing. I feele it some thing yet, being weake and sio- j 
macklesse. 2697 R. Pierce Bath Mem, 1. ii. 31 He was 
Stomachless, nautiated every thing, they offer'd him to eat. ! 
27x2 Phil. Trans, XXXII. 30 This Application produced . 
no considerable Alteration in the Dog ; he neither appear’d | 
sleepy nor stomachless. 27x7 Bailey vol. II, Stomachless, 
wanting an Appetite; also, not apt to resent. 

2. Destitute of a stomach. 

2865 H. J. Slack in Intell. Observer VII. 96 A stomachless, 
organless thing, like the Gregarina. 

Hence Sto-machlessnesa. 

2657 Trapp Comm. Job xxxiii. 21. 292 What marvel if., 
extreme stomacklesness cause leaness and deformity. 

t Stomachosity. Obs.~° [ad. assumed L. 
*slomachositas, f. stomachos-us : see Stomachous 
a. and -ity.] ‘ Anger, indignation, disdain.’ 

1656 Blount Glossogr ., Stomachosity. 

t Sto'machons, a. Obs. [ad. L. stomachffsus, 
f, stomach-us Stomach sb. : see -ous.] a. Spirited, 
courageous, b. Resentful, bitter, irascible ; stub- 
born, obstinate. 

x$47 Records Judic. Uryne A Hi, Stomachouse horses, 
whiche contemptuousely passe by the barkynge of curres. 
2590 Spenser F. Q. ii. viii. 23 Who. .with sterne lookes, 
and stomachous disdaine, Gaue signes of grudge and dis- 
contentment vaine. a 2641 Finett Philox. 263 These and 
other the like Stommachous Speeches be let fall in my 
hearing. 2658 Phillips, Stomachous, angry, disdainfull. 
Hence + Sto'maoliously adv. 

2593 G. Harvey New Lett. A 3, I haue often bene com- 
passionatly sory (or shall I say? stomachously angry) to 
read how [etc,]. 

Stomachy (st»*m5ki), a. dial. [f. Stomach sb. 

+ -Y.] 

1. Ready to take offence, irritable. 


1815 Jenntngs Observ. Dial. IV. Eng. 73 Stomachy,' 
obstinate, proud, haughty. 28x9 Brockett N. C. Gloss. 
(ed. a), Stomachy, easily offended, resentful — stomachful. 
2876 Hardy Ethelberta xlvi, 'Now never be stomachy, my 
i good soul,' cried Sol from the fireplace. 

| 2. High-spirited, 

l 2896 Baring-Gould Broom-Squire i. 3 ‘ He’s a stomachy 
(sturdy) young chap,’ she said, patting the babe with the now 
1 disengaged hand. 

3. Big-bellied, paunchy. 

2889 Stevenson Ballant) ae 22 A little, bald, solemn, 
stomachy man, a great professor of piety. 

Stomager, obs. iorm of Stomacher. 
Stomapod (stp'mappd), a. and sb. Zool. [f. 
mod.L. Stomapoda neut. pi. (Latreille, 1817), irreg. 
f. Gr. mbpa mouth + irod-, irovs foot.] => Stoma- 
T0P0I). 

2833 Griffith tr. Cuvier XIII. 240 The Squill® have re- 
ceived the denomination of Stoinapods. a 1843 Encycl. 
Metrop. (1845) VII. 275/2 The two most highly developed 
Orders [of Crustaceans], viz. the Decapod and Stomapod. 
1B57 Agassiz Contrib. Nat. Hist. U.S. I. no In the classi- 
fication of Dana, his first type embraces Decapods and 
Stomapods, 

So Btoxnapo'diform a., having the form of, or 
resembling, a stomapod : applied to certain insect 
larvae. Stoma podouH a. - stomapod ; also applied 
to the mouth in certain arachnids, etc. when resem- 
bling or analogous to that of a stomapod crustacean. 

18x6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. xxx. 165 [Primary Forms 
of Larva.] Stomapodiform. ,,Ex. Mantis. Ibid. IV. xlvi. 
309 Mouth. .. Stomapodous. .. When the Legs and Sternum 
act the part of Maxill®, Labium, and Palpi. Ex. A raneidse, 
Scolopendra , &c. 

Stomata, plural of Stoma. 

Stomatal (stomatal), a. Bot. and Zool. [i. Gr. 
crop ar-, mbpa (see Stoma) + -al.] Pertaining to 
or connected with a stoma or stomata; of the nature 
of a stoma ; loosely , having stomata, stomatous. 

2862 Bentley Man. Bot. 43 Generally, .the stomatal cells 
are placed nearly or quite on a level with those of the epi- 
' dermis. In other cases... the stomatal cells are below the 
1 epidermal ones, while in some rare instances again they are 
I above them. z8 9 4 F. Darwin & Acton Physiol. Plants 93 
1 Stomatal transpiration. 2897 Nature 27 June 167/1 The 
1 stomatal surface of a leaf. 

Stomate (stcfa'inA), sb. Bot. [app. foimed as 
] an Eng. sing, for the pi. stomata : see Stoma. 
Cf. F. stomate, and Stigmate.] - Stoma a. 

1835 Lindlev Lntiod. Bot. (1848) 1. 137 In most plants the 
cuticle has.. openings.. called Stomates, Stomata, or Stoma- 
tia. Ibid. 14 1 Another singular kind of stomate. 2877 
Huxley & Martin Elem. Biol. 73 Stomates are absent ui 
the epidermis of ihe root. 

Stomate, a. rarer °. [app. f. Stoma + -ate 2 ; 
but prob. a fiction of mod. Diets, due to mistaking 
the sb. (see prec.) for an adj.] * Having stomata ’ 
(Ogilvie Suppl. 1855 : hence in later Diets.). 
Stomatic (sfamnse-tik), a. and sb. [ad. mod.L. 
stomaticus , a. Gr. ffTopawcfa, f. mo par-, mi pa 
mouth : see Stoma and -io. Cf. F, stomatique, It. 
stomatico, Sp. estomdtico. (The sb. is in L. stoma - 
! lice, a. Gr. mopaTUcff, fern, of the adj.).] 

J 1. a. adj. Of a medicine ; Good for diseases of 
J the mouth, b. sb. A ‘ stomatic ’ medicine. ? Obs, 

j The explanation in quot. 1656 is app. an error. In the 
| bracketed quots. the word is misused for stomachic; the 
I same blunder has been common in Fr., Sp., and It. 

| 2656 Blount Glossogr., Stomatick.. that hath a sore or 

I swelling in the mouth. 1657 Tomlinson Renon’s Disk. t. vi, 

! 10 Stomatick [medicaments] to the mouth. [2678 Salmon 
Lond. Disp. 588/r It is designed for a Stomatick to comfort 
and warm a cold and weak Stomach. 2683 — Doron Med. 

11. 174 It is a good Cephalick, ‘Stomatick’ and hysterick. 
2699 — Bale's Disp, (2723) 242/2 Besides all this, it is an 
excellent Stomatick, strengthens the Ventricle^ causes.. a 
quick Digestion. 2742 Compl. Family-Piece 1. 1. 3 Take of 
the Stomatick-Pill with Gums.] 2857 Dunglison Med, 
Lex. s. v., Dentifrices, masticatories, &c., are stomatics, 

2. Bot. and Zool. = Stomatal. 

2835 Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) I. 242 The stomatic 
apparatus. 2890 Hardwicke's Sci.-Gossip XXVI. 172/2 The 
stomatic cells. 

So + Stoma tical a. Obs, 

In the bracketed quots. the word is misused for stouiachi - 
cal ; cf. the similar misuse of Stomatic. 

[1547 Boorde Brev. Health ccclviii. 115 Let the pacient 
purge hym selfe..with pylles stomatical.] 2602 Holland 
Pliny xxm. vii. II. 270 This was the stomaticall medicine 
[L. Hac erat stomatice ] of the auncients. [266a Chandler 
Van Hchnont's Oriat. 201 This is a sharp, hungry, stomati- 
cal [L. stomaehicum], specifical, and humane ferment.] 
Stomatiferous (stymatrferss), a. Bot. [f. 
modX. siomat- Stoma + -(i)febou 8.] Bearing 
stomata. 

x866 Trtas. Bot. 1 201/2 Stomatiferous, bearing stomates. 

II Stomatitis (st^matai'tis). Path. [mod.L, f, 
Gr. mopar-, mipa mouth + -itis.] Inflammation 
of the mucous membrane of the mouth. 

1859 J. Tomes Dental Surg. 508 Follicular stomatitis is 
commonly associated with eruptions about the face and lips. 
<899 Alloutt's Syst. Med, Viii. 527, 1 have traced the con- 
nection of impetigo with, .ulcerative stomatitis [etc.]. 

Hence Stomatitis (-i*tik) a., pertaining to or 
affected with stomatitis. 

<902 Lancet ao July 133/2 Those unhappy children who 
are born with teeth— blighted probably by stomatitic in- 
flammation in utero— which are teeth but in name. 



STOMATIUM. 

11 Stomatinm (st 0 me**J'i*m). PI. -ia, [mod.L. 
dim. of Stoma , on Gr. type *otoimtiov.] = Stoma. 
8 w [see Stomate], i 866 Treas. Hot., Stomate , Stomatiu in. 
S tomato- (sty'muto), repr. Gr. aroytaro-, com- 
bining form of oro/taT-, <rro/ta month (see Stoma) : 
occurring in modem scientific terms, chiefly zoo- 
logical. || Sto matode'ndxon (pi. -dendra) [Gr. 
titv&pov tree], each of the dendritic branches 
bearing minute polyps in the family Rhizostomidne 
of hydrozoans. Sto:ma.tog , a*«trlo a. [Gastric], 
pertaining to or connected with the mouth and 
stomach ; applied to a system of visceral nerves in 
invertebrates. Sto-matognatli [Gr. yvaBos jaw], 
a generic term for the hard structures or * teeth * in 
the stomodseum of various classes of animals, as 
molluscs, crustaceans, annelids, rotifers, etc. Sto- 
matoTogy [-loot], the scientific study of the 
month ; hence Sto:matolo*gioal a., relating to 
stomatology ; Stomatologist, one versed in sto- 
matology. Sto m&tomo'xphous (-m/Tufas), a. 
Bot. [Gr. pofxprj form], mouth-shaped. Stomato- 
pla aty [-plasty], plastic surgery of the mouth 
(or of the os -uteri') ; lienee Sto:matopla*stic a ., 

f iertaining to stomatoplasty. Stomato*posoid a. 
f. mod.L. Stomatopora (f. Gr. irbpos pore) + -oid], 
resembling or characteristic of a coral of the fossil 
gains Stomatopora. Stomatoscope (-skJup) 
[•SCOPE], an instrument for examining the interior 
of the month. See also Stomatopod. 

X&59 Huxley Oceanic Hydroma 18 In the RMzostomidse , 
a complex tree-like mass, whose branches, the 'stomato- 
dendra, end in, and are covered with, minute polypites..i$ 
suspended from the middte of the umbrella. 1848 Car- 
penter A mm. Phys. 342 Ocher small ganglia and nerves, 
connected with., mastication and digestion . .are called *$to- 
ina togas trie, 1895 I>. Sharp Insects 1, 120 Stomato-gastric 
fterves of Cockroach. 1900 W. B. Benham in Proc. Zool. 
Soc. 98a note, I would suggest. .* **tomatognath ’ as a con- 
venient term by which to refer to the various chitiuous, or 
calcified, or siliceous ‘ teeth ’ or 1 jaws * occurring as special- 
ized thickenings of the lining of the stomodaeum. 1913 
Times 13 Aug. 3/3 At the final session of the 'Stomato- 
logical Section the subject of dental disease as a cause of 
pain in remote parts of the body was discussed. 19x3 P-ubl. 
Opinion 15 Aug. 166/2 The 'stomatologists of the Medical 
Congress held a meeting in the Dental Hospital. 1895 
Westm. Gas 23 June 8/1 The Science of 'Stomatology. 
*866 Treas. Bot. 1101/2 •StonuUomorphous, mouth-shaped. 
*857 Dunglison Med. Lex., *Sfomaloplastic, •Stomata- 
plasty, i860 R. Fowler Med. Vocab , Stomatoplasty, the 
operation for remedying a contracted aperture of the mouth. 
*880 Brit . Med. Jrnl. 37 Mar. 483/2 Stomatoplasty.— Dr. 
Mapothcr described a case of contracted mouth and nostrils 
from, cicatrices after lupus. 1889 E. A. Walford in Q. 
Jrnl. Geol. Soc. XLV. in. 566 The interweaving/>f the 'Sto. 
matoporoid branches gives rise to another phase of growth, 
Tubiuqwroid. 1835 Dunglison Med. Lex. , 'Stomatoscope. 
1B66 Set. Rev. July 62/3 The Stomatoscope. . promises to be 
very useful in dental surgery, . . It consists of a spiral wire of 
platinum.. enclosed in a box-wood cup, and. .brought to a 
red heat by thecurrent. . from a small galvanic battery ; and 
a small mirror which reflects the light. 

Stoma,tod8B*am. Embryology, [Intended as a 
coTTectioa (after Stomato-) of the irregnlarly-formed 
Stomodjsuh.] = Stomoimeum. Hence Stomato- 
deeal a. — Stosiodjeal. 

*887 A- M. Marshall & Hurst Jun. Zool. 141 The 
stomatodeeum or anterior portion of the [alimentary] canal 
[of a crayfish]. *888 Huxlkv & Martin Eleut. Biol. (ed*. 2) 
vn Thestomatodaum ; a sac-like involution of the epidermis 
abutting against [the mesenteron]. *893 A. M. Marshall 
V trteor. EmbryoL 148 The stomatodmal pit rapidly deepens, 

Stomatode (stymatoud), a. and sb. Zool. [f. 
mod.L Stomatoda neut. pi., irreg. f. Gr. arofiar-, 
cjSfux mouth, on the supposed analogy of names 
like Cestoda, Nematada .] a. adj. Pertaining to 
the Stomatoda, a group of Protozoa characterized 
by having a mouth, b, sb. A member of the 
Stomatoda. 

*870 H. A. Nicholson Man. Zool. 1 . 59 The Infusoria, or 
Stomatode Protozoa. 

Stoxnatopod (sty-matopp-d), a. and sb. Zool. 
[f. mod.L. Stomatopoda neut, pi., later and more 
correct form for Latreille’s Stomapoda : see Sto- 
MAFOD.] a. adj. Belonging to the Stomatopoda , 
an order of malacostracous crustaceans, orig. (in 
form Stomapoda : see Stomapod) synonymous with 
Gastrura, now restricted to the family Squillidx, 
b. sb. A stomatopod crustacean. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Itw . Anim. vi. 361 , 1 believe that the 
tergum of the Seventh (or first thoracic) somite is obsolete, 
as in a Stomatopod. 

So Stomatopodous (-p'p^dss), a . a prec. a. 
Stomatous (stfmltas), a. [f. mod.L. stomat- 
Stoma + -ous.] Having or furnished with stomata. 
Also Stomatose a. 

188a Webster Suppl., Stomatous. 1909 Cent. Diet. Suppl., 
Stomatose. 

Sto-mber, v, Obs. exc. dial. [var. of stamler, 
Stammeb ».] 

1. intr. To stumble. 

*588 A. King tr. Canisius * Catech., Certane Prayers 34 
Thame that hes stombered thow liftes vp agaue. 1879 Mtss 
Jackson Skropsh . Word-bit,, Stombering, walking in a 
heavy, stamping, stumbling way. 
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! 2 , trails. To confuse. (Cf. Stammer v. 4.) 

*84* Hartshorns Salop. A nt. Gloss., Siomber, to confuse. 
1879 Miss Jackson Skropsh .. Word-bk ., Stombered, con- 
1 fused. ‘ I got stombered o’er iL* 

Storable, stomel(e, obs. forms of Stumble. 
Stomere, var. Stummeb v. Obs., to stumble. 

I S tortile, obs. form of Stumble v, 

\ Stommok, obs. form of Stomach. 

; Stomochord (sl^ mritprd). Zool. [f. Gr. <jt6[m 
' mouth + x°P&l Chord sb. 1 , after notochord .] Name 
1 proposed, by Willey for the so-called * notochord * 

, of Enteropneusta\ see quots. Hence Stomo- 
1 cho rdaliz., pertaining to or having a stomochord. 

] 1899 Willf.v in Q. Jrnl, Microscop. Sci. XL 11 . 234 MM. 

Delage and He'ronard retain the designation notochord 
t applied by Bateson to the diverticulum from the throat 
which projects into the proboscis, where it acquires a rigid 
1 consistency and sustaining properties. I prefer to call this 
structure by a non-committal name, and propose the term 
| stomochord. 1902 G. H. Fowler in Encycl. Brit. XXIX. 

• 251/1 The stomochord is a forward dorsal diverticulum of 
the gut in the collar region, which pushes before it the wall 
I of the prae-oral body cavity or protoccele. 

1 Stomoeke, -ok, -oke, obs. if. Stomach. 

I 11 Stomodanm. -earn (stpmodrsm). Embryo- 
' logy and Zool. PI. -aa, -ea (-fa). [mod.L. irreg. 

1 f. Gr. orufia month + bSaios that is on 01 by the 
road.] The anterior portion of the digestive tract, 

1 beginning as an invagination of the epiblast. 

1876 Ray Lankester In Q. Jrnl. Microsc. Sci. XVI. 64 A 
second invagination forms the true mouth and. the stoma, 
i daeum. {Foot-note) This teim and its. correlative ‘ procto- 
dieum ' 1 propose (or the oral and anal invaginations, igoo 
G. C. Bourne in Ray Lankester' s Treat. Zool. w.Anihozoa 
| 7 The elongation of the mouth and stomodaeum confers a 
bilateral symmetry on the Antho2oan zooid. 

Hence Stomodsa&l, -eal (-Pol) a ., belonging to 
1 or constituting a stomodseum. 

I *883 Ray Lankester in Encycl. Bril. XVI. 637/1 (Mol- 
lusca) Both behind and before the stomodseal invagination. 

| 1892 E. B. Wilson in Jrnl. Morphol. VI. 4x8 The stomo- 
1 dsal arc rapidly enlarges. Ibid., The stomodaeal glands. 

, Stomok, obs. form of Stomach. 

Stomp, v. Used by Browning (to obtain a 
rime) for stump or stamp. 

*845 Browning Englislun. Italy 272 And then will the 
flaxen-wigged Image Be carried in pomp Thro* the plain, 
while in gallant procession The priests mean to stomp. 

Stomp, dial, pronun. of Stamf. 

Stompe, obs. form of Stumf. 

+ Sto'mper, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Stamfeb sb. 
(see sense 3 a).] trans. To pound with a pestle. 

C1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 30 Take mustarde and let hit 
drye..Stomper hit in a morter fyne. 

II Stompneus (slp-mpnos). S. Africa. [Du. 
= blunt nose.] A fish, Chrysophrys globiceps, 
caught in gieat abundance round the Cape during 
summer (l'ettman Africanderisms 19x3). Also 
stump-nose (see Stump sb.). 

1705 tr. Bosman's Guinea 261 Several sorts of Bream, 
Stompneuses, or fiat Noses. *791 tr. Le Vaillant's Trav. 
Africa I. 22 There are plenty of fish at the Cape. Among 
those most valued.. are.. the stompneus [etc.]. 

Ston, obs. form of Stone, Stun. 

Stonage (stou-n&dg). [f. Stone sb. + -age.] 

1 . Stones collectively. Obs. 

*6*8 Chapman Hesiod 11. 29 Draw ashore Thy Ship; and 
fence her round with stonage store. To shield her ribs against 
the humorous Gales. 

2 , Weight measured in stones, nonce-use, 

*88* H. ( C. Merivale Fancit of B. II. 11. i. 149 Six good 
feet of height, and a stonage coming nearer to fourteen than 
to thirteen on the average. 

Stonage, obs. form of Stonehenge. 

Stoneh, obs. form of Stanoh v. 

+ Stond. Obs, [App. a dial, variant of Stand 
sb., adopted by certain writers in special uses.] 

1 . Falconry. Cf. Stand sb 1 7. 

1580-3 Greens MamilHa 1. 4 b, The hawke that commeth 
at the first cal, wil neuer be stedfast on the stond. 1587 — 
Carde of Fancie (1593) E3b, The Hawke that bates at 
euene cast of the Lure will neuer be stedfast on the" stonde. 

2 . Impediment, stoppage. (Only in Bacon.) 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, ii.xxii. § 10 That, .you may work 
out the knots and stondes of the mind. *6*a — Ess., Studies 
(Arb.) xr Nay, thear is no stond or impediment in the wit, 
but may be wrought out by fit studies. <2x626 — Disc, 
touching Helps Intell. Powers Resusc. (1657) 277 The Re- 
moving of the Stonds, and Impediments, of the Mind, doth 
cl? c ear / the passage, and Current, to a Mans Fortune, 
Stond(e, obs. forms of Stand, Stound. 
Stondard, -art(e, obs. forms of Standard. 
Stondenegosse, -gousae : see Standenguss. 
Stonderde, -ert, obs. forms of Standabd. ' 
c i«&o Battle of Otteibwn lvii, The stonderdes stode styll 

Stone (st^un), sb. Forms: 1-3 (4-5 Sc. and 
north.) start, 3 staen, 3-5 ston, 4-5 sten, 4-6 
a toon (5-6 stoone), 4-9 (Sc. and north.) stane, 
5 Sc. stayne, (stein), 5-7 atonne, 6 stoanfe, 
steane, 6-7 Sc. stain(e, 7 A., 8-9 dial, stean, 
4- stope. [Common Teut. : OE. stdn str. masc. 
corresponds to OFris. stPn, (WFris. st&n, stien, 
NFris. stin, stton), OS. sthn (LG., Du. steen). 
OHG. (MHG., mod.G.) stein , ON. stein-n (Sw. ? 


STONE. 

Da. sten), Goth, stain-s :-OTeut. *staino-z, cogn. 
w. OS1. sthia (Russ.-CTiHa) wall, and Gr. aria, 
afiov pebble.] 

1. A piece of rock or hard mineral substance 
(other than metal) of a small or moderate size. 

c888 /Elfred Boeth. xxxiv. § xi, Jif |>u bonne aenne stan 
tochfst, ne wyifi he nasfre ^egadrod swa he aer was. c *175 
Lamb. Horn, 9 Me be sculde nimen and.. be al to-toruion 
mid stane. c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 1604 He lay bi luzan ut on 
nut, A ston under hise heued lijt. a 1310 Cmsor M. 7581 
He tok flue stans rond. era 12 Hoccleve De Reg Princ. 
1805 A stoon no thyng ne felith. 1573 Tusskr Hush. (1878) 
80 The sticks and the stones go and gather vp cleene. 1686 
W. Harris tr. Lemery's Course Client. 214 There have been 
who gazing too earnestly upon the Stars above, have not 
perceived the stone at their feet, that caused them tostumble, 
1798 Col bridge Ahc. Mariner 17 The Wedding-Guest sat 
on a stone. i8ia-x6 Playfair Nat. Phil. (1819) I. 323 
The Stones which have.. been ascertained. .to fall down 
from the air, 1833 Penny Cycl. I. 150/1 Aerolites, called 
also Meteoric Stones. 1875 Jowcrr Plato (ed. e) III. 64 A 
dog who.. quarrels with the stones which are thrown at him. 

fb. A rock, cliff, crag; a mass of rock; rocky 
ground. Obs. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter xxvi. 6 [xxvii. 5] In stane upahof mec. 
c xooo Rule St. Benet (1888) 5 Hit ne feoll forbam be hit was 
gestadelod ofor J?am. stane. cizoo T-rin* Coll. Horn . 155 
Sum of be sed ful uppe be ston and diide b ere> «i3oo 
Cursor M. 16762 + 83 be son wex merke, be erth quoke, pe 
stons clef, c 1400 Laud Troy Bk, 4133 Lest thei . .hi eke her 
schtppus on ciagges and stones. CX430 Pryrner (1895) 65 
He ordeyned my feet on a stoon. xp *3 Douglas JEncis ix. 
vii. 174 Quhil the famyl and ofsprmg of Enee The stane 
immovable of the Capitolie Inhabitis. a 1700 Evelyn Diary 
Apr. 1646, Some of these vast mountaines were but one en- 
tire stone. 

fig. <2X220 Vices Virtues (1888)27 And uppe bese stane 
8e ou hier hafst 3enamd, Crist, godes sune, ich wille araren 
mine cherche. 1-1400 Rule St. Benet 189 pis stone es crist, 
pat we on call. 1535 Covkrdale Dent, xxxii. 4 Perfecte are 
the woikes of the Stone for all his wayes are righteous. 

2. The haid compact material of which stones 
and rocks consist; hard mineral substance other 
than metal. 

1154 O. E. Chron. (Canterb. MS.) an. 1020, Se cyng..let 
timbnan 8ar an mynster of stane & lime, c 1200 Ormin 4129 
patt cnif wass . . Off stan, & nohbt oil irenn. <11325 Leg. 
Kath. 2 66 Maumez of treo o 3 er of stan. *3. . A'. Horn 905 
(Harl.) A chirche of lym & ston. c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 
70 The god of slepe..Tliat dwelleth in a cave of stoon, 
c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) i. 4 A brigg of stane bat es ouer 
be ryuer. 154a Boorde Dyetary viii. (1870) 249 Stand nor 
syt long bareheed vnder a vawte of stone. 1590 in Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm., Var. Coll. IV. 284 Perceiving as well muche 
sand as stone.. fetched from the sea-side. 16x3 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 229 Mount Sinai., whose top.. is bard 
stone of yron colour. 1774 Goldsk. Nat. Hist. I. 27 We 
find layers of stone often over the lightest 'oils. x8*6 Art 
of Brewing [ed. 2) 193 In Gloucestei shire, and other parts 
of England, where stone is abundant. 1869 Lowell Cathe- 
dral 283 Imagination's very self in stone 1 

b. as material for lithography. 

cx8o6 in Archeeol. Jrnl. (1894) Ser. 11. 1 , hi The art of 
printing from stone called Polyautography. 1838 W. C. 
Harris Narr. Exped, S. Africa frontisp., Moselekatse, 
King of the Amazooloo. On Stone bv W. C. Harris. 1864 
Scott. Metr. Psalter of ibyy title-p., Printed from stone, by 
Maclure and Macdonald, Lithographers to the Queen. 

o. A particular kind of rock or hard mineral 
matter. 

c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 87 Of propertez of 
stones, and of vertuz of herbes. 1480 Caxton Miir. World 
92 la Archade is a stone whiche in no u yse may be quenchyd 
after it is sette a fire. 15.. in Dunbar's Poems (1893) II. 
306 He knew the vertew of erb and stone. 273* Historia 
Lit. III. 353 Semitransparent Stones, as Agat. *796 Kir- 
wan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) 1 . 2 Stones differ from earths princi- 
pally in cohesion and hardness. x8oo tr. Lagrange's Chem. 
L 154 Many stones contain silex. 1841 Penny Cycl. XXI, 
173/2 The material is a white calcareous stone, obtained in 
the neighbourhood. 

d. spec. — Philosophers’ stone. 

X390G0WFR Cottf. II. 88 This Ston . . makth multiplicacioun 

Ofgold. 1450 Lydg. Secrees 986 Al worldly tresour breeffly 
shet in Oon, Is declaryd in vertu of this stoon. *6*0 B. 
Jonson A Ich. Argt. it. 1822 Byron Wei nerin. i. 328 Thou 
more than stone of the philosopher ! 

e. = Stoneware. Chiefly attrib. : see 17 b. 

164a Rates of Merchandizes 57 Whistles, cocks or Birds of 
stone. 1851 [sye Stone-fruit 2]. 

+ £ A mirror. Obs. rare -1 . Cf, specular stone, 
Specular a. 1 , 1 b. 

1605 Shahs. Lear v. iii. 262 Lend me a Looking.glasse, If 
that her breath will mist or slaine the stone, Why then she 
hues. 

3. a. As a type of motionlessness or fixity; esp. in 
phr. (as) still as a stone. ? Obs. (Cf. Stone-still.) 

<*1225 Leg. Kath. 1253 p* nan ne seide na wiht, ah seten 
stale use stan, *390 Gower Conf. 1 . 102 He lay stilleas eny 
ston. 1535 Coverdale Exod. xv. 16 Let feare and diede 
fall vpon them . . that they maye be as styll as a stone. 1657 
1 ULLER Serf//., Best Employm. 12 Sit not there as a stone 
upon a stoole. 

1* b. As an emblem of stability or constancy ; 
in phr. sad, stable, steadfast, true as stone. Obs. 

c 1320 Sir Tristr, 115 Rohand, trewe so stan. c 1425 
Hampoles Psalter t/Lc tr. Pref. 46 Euery word is sad as stone 
and sothly sayd, ful sykerly. cx 440 Capgrave Life St. 
Lath. iv. 1251 He hath made hir hardy and stable as b e 
stone*’ c * 45 ° Godstow Reg. 23 , 1 wyl be as stedfast as any 

c. As a type of hardness, and hence as an emblem 
of insensibility, stupidity, deadness or the like; esp. 
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in phrases of compaiison with various adjs. as 
blind, cold, dead , deaf, dumb , hard , etc. (Cf. 19.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 12028 He fel dun ded as ston. 13.. 
Seuyn Sages (W.) 2359 He bicam blind so ston. c 1400 Rom. 
Rose 2409 Dom as a stoon. c 1400 Pety Job 318 m aS Pol. 
Poems 1 31 Me thynketh myn hert ys harder than a ston. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems xv. 9 He that dtouis ay as ane bee 
Sowld haif ane heirai dull as stane. 1599 Siiaks, Hen. V, 
n. lii. 26 All was cold as any stone. 1601 — All's Well 11. 
i. 76 A medicine, able to bieath life into a stone. 1791 
Hampson Mem. Wesley II. 133 The man continued as blind 
as a stone. 1837 P. Keith Hot. Lex. 116 The albumen, in 
the seed of the coffee plant . is horny, and in that of the 
Date-palm it is said to be as hard as a stone. 1841 Hood 
Tale Trumpet 42 She was deaf as a stone. 

4 . transf. and fig. Something resembling stone 
or a stone : a. in physical sense* : A hard con- 
cretion. 

1893 Baring-Gould Cheap Jack Zita III. 119 The frost 
had set in.. and., the Lark was turned to stone within its 
embankments. 

to. in figurative sense, chiefly as the supposed 
substance of a ‘ hard ’ heart ; also, a * hard ’ or 
unfeeling person, or heart ; f also, a stupid person, 
blockhead ; a silent person. 

1388 Wvclif Ezek. xxxvi. a6 Y schal do awei an herte of 
stoon [1382 a stonen herte] fro joure flcisch. a 1400 Minor 
Poems fr. Vernon MS. 618/266 pe Iewcs weoien harde 
stones. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxv. 40 Sour mvsing wald 
perss ane liairt of stane. 1591 Shahs. Two Gent. ir. iii. ir 
He is a stone, a very pibble stone, and has no more pitty in 
him then a dogge. 1598 R. Bernard tr. Terence, H canton. 
Urn. v. i, Signes. .wheieby I might haue perceiued it, had 
not I beene a very stone [_ni essem lapis]. 1612 Two Noble 
K. 1. i. 140 Your sorrow beates so aidentlyuponme, That it 
shall make a counter reflect gainst My Brothers heart, and 
warme it to some pitty, Though it were made of stone. 
01x659 T. Prstkl Psalm for Christmas Day Morning, 

J oyn then all hearts that aie not stone,. To celebiate this 
oly One. 1746 Hervey Med.it. (1818) 147 The heart of 
stone is taken away, and a heart of flesh.. is introduced in 
its stead, a 1771 Gray Dante 54 Nor wept, for all Within 
was Stone. 1837 Dickens Pie/no. my, Tom Smait said the 
widow’s lamentations when she hemd the disclosuie would 
have pieiced a heart of stone. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Tom's C. xxxiv, He.. said he should come back; but it 
didn’t deceive me, I knew that the time had come. I was 
just like one turned into stone. 

5 . A piece of stone of a definite form and size 
(usually artificially shaped), used for some special 
purpose. (Often as the second element of a com- 
pound : cf. definitions below.) 

a. for building, or as a part or element of a 
building. (See also Coping-stone, Corner-stone, 
Foundation- stone, etc.) 

0825 Vesp. Psalter ci, 15 [cii. 14] ForcJon welgelicad hefdun 
oeowas Sine stanas his. cizoo Okm in 16285 Swa pegs 
stodenn..To wirkenn o pe temmple, patt draghenn swerd 
wass inn an hannd, & lim & stan inn ojmrr. 1 1400 Laud 
Troy Bk, 3374 Noble Troye. . A-doun is throwen, with ston 
an[d] wal. 1427 in Heath Graters' Comp. (1869) 4 In here 
tyme..was the fuiste stoon level of the Groceres place in 
Conyhoope-lane. 155a Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 28 
A Mason can nocht hew ane evin aislair staine without 
directioun of lus rewill. *594 Siiaks. Rich. Ill , iv. i. 104 
Looke backe with me vnto the Tower. Pitty, you ancient 
Stones, those tender Babes, Whom Enuie hath immur’d 
within your Walls. x6xo Holland Camden’s Brit. (1637) 
696 With the stones hewed out of it.. Sant Peters at Yorke 
was reedified. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre’s Study Nat. 
(1799) II. 132 Water.. diffused.. through the air. .attaches 
itself, to the glass- windows and the polished stones of our 
houses. 1 1833 Loudon Encycl Arthit. § 7g To build all the 
foundations, .with stones properly headed. 1867 H. Mac- 
millan Bible Teach, xii. (1870) 232 It is built up, stone by 
stone, from the level of the earth, 
b. for paving. 

(See also Hearthstone, Pavingstone, etc.) 

1427-8 Rec. St. Mary at Hill (1905) 68 Also for a goter 
ston for be same gate, xiiij d. 1612 J wo Noble K. v. iv. 68 
On this horse is Arcite Trotting the stones of Athens. x68x 
Land. Gas. No. 1694/4 An Iron Grey Gelding, ..a little 
tender-footed on the Slones. 1738 Gentl. Mag. VIII. 549/x 
He was driven over the Stones in a Hackney Coach. 1840 
Dickens Old C. Shop xix, Horses clattered on the uneven 
stones. 1841 [see Pauper t c]. 1851 Mrs. Browning Casa 
Guidi Wind. 1. 601 On the stone Called Dante's, — a plain 
flat stone, scarce discerned From otheia in the pavement. 

o. A block, slab, or pillar of stone set up as 
a memorial, to impart information, or for some 
ceiemonial purpose : e.g. as an altar, a monument, 
a boundary-mark, etc. 

See also Hoar-stone 2, Milestone, Suuta-stone, Standing 
stone. 

847 Charter in 0 . E. Texts 434 On Sone stan set Ssere 
flodan. c 1205 Lay. 9939 He lette a-neren anan enne swut 5 e 
saelcuo stan : he lette ber on grauen sselcuSe run-stauen hu 
he Rodric of-sloh. 1297 Glouc. (Rolls) 158 Evene vp 
mht & swi|.e hei3, bat wonder hit is to se, pe stones stondep 
here so grete. a 1300 Cursor M. 979 See sal do bren it on 
a stan. _ 1450-80 tr. Sect eta Secret. Iviii. 33 It was founde 
Yvuten in a stone of be tunge of Caldee. c 1470 Henry 
IV aUace 1. 121 The.croune he tuk apon that sammyne stane 
At Gadalos send with his sone fra Spane. 1581 Cov. Lett 
Bk. 822, & so Crosse ouer to the corner of Babethorp-wast 
vnto another stone there sett. 1598-1603 Stow Snrv. (1908) 
I.224 On the south side of this high streete..is pitched 
vpught a great stone called London stone. 17x6 Addison 
Freeholder N o. 18 ? 5 As lidiculously puzzled ..as a man that 
counts the stones on Salisbury-plain, which' can never be 
settled to any certain number. 1827 G. Higgins Celtic 
Druids 212 Some of these stones-erect have crosses cut 
upon them. 1831 Scott Ci. Robt. xx, The troth I had 
plighted to Hereward at the stone of Odin. 
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d. spec. - Gravestone 2, Tombstone. 

13.. Cursor M. 193 (Gott.) Lazai bat ded lay vnder stan. 
1303 R. Brunne Hand!. Synne 8780 Lordes are besy aboute 
to haue Proude stones lyggyng an hye on here graue. 1436 
E. E. Wills 105, I woll bat there be leyde vpon iny body 
a stone of Marble, a 1585 Montgomerie Cherrie <5- Llae 
567 Than sail be grand vpon the stane Quhilk on thy graue 
beis laid [etc.]. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 58 
When the Grave is filled up, they erect a stone ovet the 
head of the deceased, 1750 Gray Elegy 116 The lay, Grav’d 
on the stone beneath yon aged thorn. 1767 Jago Edge-lull 
iv. 332 Alike the simple Stone And Mausoleum proud, his 
Pow’r attest, In wretched Doggrel, or elab’rate Verse. 1850 
Thackeray Pendeunis lxxi, The stone closes over Harry 
the Fourth, and Harry the Fifth reigns in his stead. 1900 
Bp. W. How Lighter Moments 21 A stone-mason, .brought 
a stone to put into the churchyaid. 

e. As an object of idolatrous vvoiship; chiefly 
pi. in conjunction with stocks : see Stock sb. 1 d. 

c 1400 Apol. Loll. 89 Wat honor of God is bis, to ren about 
hi tie, anu stone, and formis, and honor as God veyn figeris? 
+ f. A gun-flint. 06 s. 

ifiix Beaum. & Fl, Knt. Burning Pestle v. i, Ralph. 
Wheres the stone of this Peece? 2 Sold. The Drummer took 
it out to light Tobacco. 

g. A rounded stone or pebble formerly used as 
a missile in war, being thrown with the hand, dis- 
charged fiom a sling, or shot from a fire-arm (cf. 
Gunstone) ; f stone of iron, a cannon-ball (obs.). 

ct 205 Lay, 626 Mid stocken & mid stanen stal fiht heo 
makeden. 0x330 R. Brunnr Chron. Wace (Rolls) 3030 
Grete stones wyb slynges [they] caste. 1:1450 Brut 434 
A traitour..shotte a Uonne, and the stone smot this good 
Erie of Salusbury. 25x1 Gnylforde's Pilgr. (Camden) 8 An 
other pece..shoteth a stone ofirron of.ij. fote depe. 0x548 
Hall Chron., Hen, VIII , 113 The Fienchemen shot out 
ordinaunce, quarelles and stones. 1573-5 GascoigneAYiwi/ot-j 
Wks. 1907 I. 8x The haiquebush doth spit his spight, with 
prety persing stones. 1581 A. Hall Iliad mi. 47 The 
Greekes cease not to martch, their stones & darts at random 
flye. 1705 Loud. Gas, No. 4097/1 They.. ply the Enemy 
..with Bombs and Stones, ftom 6 Mortals. 1745 P. Thomas 
Jml. Anson's Voy. 288 Each of those they had loaded with 
. . Flint Stones and Shot. 1867 A. L. Gordon Poems (1912) 
94 Like a bird on the wing, ora stone fiom a sling. 

h. A shaped piece of stone for grinding or 
sharpening something, as a Grindstone, Mill- 
stone, Whetstone. 

1578 Invent. R. IVardr. (1815) 260 Ane man mylne with 
hir stanys and hir haill tymmer werk. 1599 Breton IVil of 
Wit (Grosart) 11/1 The stone, that Wit must whet himselfe 
uppon. 1751 N. Jersey Archives XIX, x A Large. .grist- 
mill, with two pairs of stones. x886 Stevenson Kidnapped 
xxvi, Sheareis worked all day in a field . . and we could hear 
the stones going on the hooks. 

i. A flat slab or tablet for grinding something 
upon, or for smoothing or flattening something (see 
also Flattening-j^wc, Sleekstone, etc.) ; in 
Printing — Imposing-jam# ; also a slab of stone 
for lithography (sec 2 b). 

14.. Crafte of Lymnynge in E, E. Misc. (Warton Club) 
72 Urynde vermelone one a stone with liewe glayre. a 1550 
[see mustard-stone. Mustard sb. 3 c]. 1673 Art Dimming 
5 b, Giind Synapour lake & Synapour topes ech by him 
selfe on a Painters stone. 1683 RIoxon Mech. Exerc,, 
Printing xv ii. f 2 The Stone is commonly about eighteen 
Inches diameter, having both its Sides truly Rub’d flat and 
smooth. Ibid. xxiv. p 17 They are to be Ground with a 
Mullar on a smooth Marble Stone, c 1806 in Archmol. 
Jml. (1894) Ser. 11. I. 11a Adrawing.. intended to be printed 
is made on n stone with a pen and a particular ink or with 
a kind of chalk. 1827 Faraday Chcm. Manip. xix. (1842) 
535 Glass may be ground on almost any flat stone with a 
coarse grain, by means of a little sharp sand and water. ' 
1886 Furnivall in Shaks. Ven, <$• Ad. (i->t Qo. facs.)p. xix, 
Tioilus and Cressida is partly on the stone. 

j. A heavy stone used in athletic spot ts. Phrases, 
to cast, put, or throw the stone : see also Put v . 1 3, 
o. 2 2. 

c 1300-1816 [see Put v. 1 2, w. ! a]. 1518 H. Watson Hist. 
Oliver of Castile (Roxb.) C xb, Dysportes..vsed by noble 
men, .as. .tennys, lepe, sprynge, rviastle, cost the stone, cast 
the barre, or ony other games. 1561 Hoby tr. Castiglione's 
Courtier 1. (1577) D vj, It is meet for hym also to haue the 
Aite of swymming, to leape, to tunne, to caste the stone. 
x6*o [see Curling-stone], 1638 Nabbes Totenham-Court 
11. ii. (Bullen) I. 120 He pitcheth the bair and throws the 
stone. 1849 Chambers's Inform. II. 649/2 Each person., 
causing his stone to slide towards the opposite end of the 
rink. 1891 [see Curling-stone]. 

t 6. A vessel of stone, or of stoneware ; a stone 
jar, cistern, etc. Obs. (Cf. Stern.) 

c 1450 Lovelich Grail lv. 165 Thanne let he fylten a ston 
[Fi . vne cuue ] . . Ful of water, c 1450 Mirk's Festial 52/8 pen 
bade Ihesus seruandus full syxe stones £at stoden per wyth 
watyr. 1470-85 Malory Arthur iv. viii. 128 Oute of that 
pype ranne water.. in a stone of marbel, <1x722 Lisle 
flush. (1757) 206 The maltsters used to fling the barley out 
of the cistern or stone into the floor. 

7. A precious stone : see Precious a. 6 a. 

c8 25 Vesp. Psalter xv iii. 11 [xix. xo] Wilsum ofer gold & 
stan. c xaoo Ormin 8170 E^whser bisett Wipp deorewurrpe 
staness. 0x300 Haveloh 1633 A gold ring drow he forth 
anon, An hundred pund was worth pe ston. 1340 Ayenb. 
140 He louede betere pe hestes pet god him made panne he 
dede gold oper stones ofpris. c 1386 CHAUCER.C/or/i’j T. 1062 
With a coroune of many a riche stoon Yp on hire heed, c 1475 
Rauf Coihear 468 His Basnet was bordourit and burneist 
briciit With stanesof Beriall cleir, Dyamountis and Sapheir, 
Riche Rubeis in feir. 1503 Dunbar Thistle 4 r Rose xoa 
This lady.. crownit him with dyademe Off radyous stonis. 
1568 Grafton Chron. II. 383 A riche crowne of gold gar- 
nished with stone and pearle. 1594 Shaks, Rich. Ill, 1, iv. 
27 Inestimable stones, vnvalewea Iewels. x$xx — Cymb, 


n. iv. 40 Spnikles this Stone as it was wont? 1753 Land. 
Mag. Oct. 480/2 His buckles of stones, of five guineas puce. 
1910 H. A. Miers in Encycl. Brit, VIII. 161/2 The River 
Diggings on the Vaal river are still woiked upon a small 
scale. ..The stones, however, aie good. 

8. A lump of metallic ore. Obs. exc. in stone of 
tin, a lupip of tin ore. _ 

0888 YElfred Boeth. xxxiv. § 8 pa gyldenan stanas, & pa 
seolfrenan, & sices cynnes Rimmas. 1778 W. Pryce Min. 
Cormtb. 81 A few Stones of Tin are found. 1895 Times 
7 Jan. 3/4 The agents report good stones of tin coming from 
Trevannance engine shaft. 

f b- = Loadstone. Obs. 

1390 Gower Coif. III. 293 He hath his rihte cours forth 
holde Be Ston and nedle, til he cam To Tharse. 1436 Libel 
Eng. Policy in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 19 1 Of Yseland to 
wryte is lytille nede,. .Men have practised by nedle and by 
stoneThidei-waides wythine a lytel whylle. 1631 W. Foster 
Sponge Weapon-salve 25, I deny that the Loadstone doth 
worke upon the Noitli-pole. The pole rather workes upon 
the stone. 

9 . = Hailstone. 

1422 Yonge tr. Sccreta Secret. 198 God keste ham dovne 
wyth grete Stonys of hawle. 1606 Shaks. Ant. $ Cl. in. 
xhi. 160 If I be so, From my cold heart let Heauen ingender 
haile, And poyson it in the souise, and the first stone Drop 
in my necke. 1753 Scots Mag. June 307/1 Some of the 
stones measured three inches about. 

10. A hard moibid concielion in the body, esp. 
in the kidney or urinary bladder, or in the gall- 
bladder (Gall-stone) ; also an intestinal concre- 
tion in some animals ( bezoar stone : see Bezoar 
2 a) : = Calculus i. Also, the disease caused or 
characterized by the formation of such a concre- 
tion ; lithiasis. (In hawks = Cray 2.) 

c 1000 Sax. Lecchd. II. 238 On pane bltedian stanas 
weaxaS. 1398 Trevisa Barth. Dc P. R. vn. lv. (1495) 268 
Of gleymy humours in the reynes and in the bledder comyth 
the stone. 1483 Caxton Cato e viij b, [Mustard] purgetn. , 
the biayne and heyleth and breketh the stone, i486 Bk. 
St. Albans C vij b, When you re hawke may not metese 
then she hatlie tliatt sekenes calde the stoon. 1533 Elvot 
Cast. H cllke (1541) 23 Cliese ingendieth yll liumouis, and 
bredeth the stone. 1597 Gerahde Herbal 11. cccciii. 888 
The seede and roote of Saxifrage drunken with wine., 
breaketh the stone in the kidneies and bladder 1620 Ven- 
ner Via Recta viii. 177 To hue fettered with gouts,.. & 
tormented with stones. 1621 Burton Aunt. Mel. 11. v. 1. v. 
474 Bezoar stone... I haue seene [some] that hane beene 
much displeased with faintnessc,. .& taking the weight of 
three grains of this stone.. haue beene cuted. 1628 tn Foster 
Eng.Factoi ics India (1909) III. 206 Very sick, being newly 
cutt for the stone. 1709 Sieei.e Tatler No. 27 p 2 I11 the 
Pangs of the Stone, Gout, or any acute Distemper. X797 
M. Baillie Moibid Anat. (1807) 373 Stones have some- 
times been found in the cavity of the uterus. x8a6 G. E. 
Day tr. Simon's A nun. Chem. II. 442 Of 59 sniaU stones 
taken from a man aged 45 years, 24 consisted of urate of 
ammonia and 35 of uric acid. 1859 Jkpiison Biitlany vii. 
89 Mineral waters, said to be beneficial in cases of stone 
and dropsy. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 233 The stones 
may have passed into the bowel. 

b. A hard natural formation in an animal. 

See also crab-stone (Crab sb. 1 xx), ear-stone (Ear jA 1 xo). 
1605 [see Crab’s-kye]. i66x Lovell Hist. Antm. # Min. 
Isagoge d 6, Alt kinds of stones found in the heads of fishes, 
powdred and drunk in wine, help the collick. Ibid, xgo 
Crab. . . The eyes or stones . . breake the stone. 

11. A testicle : chiefly in pi. Obs . exc. in vulgar 
use. (See also Ballook-oAotc.) 

X154 O. E. Chron. an. 1124 ad fin.. Six men spilde of here 
as^on & of here stanes. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 
289 pe rotynge of his piiue stones. <11x450 Knt. de la Tour 
71 They toke a knyfl, and cutte awey the monkes stones. 
154a Boorde Dyelary xviii. (1870) 277 The stones of a cock- 
rell, & the stones of other beestes that hath not done theyr 
kjnde, be nutrytyue. 16x7 Moryson I tin. 1. 163 The Tos- 
canes hold Rammes stones fried for a great daintie. 1668 
Culfei'er & Cole Barthol. Anat. Introd., The action of 
the Liver is blood-making, of the Stones, Seed-making. 
1713 J. Warder True Amazons 10 In the very shape of 
the Stones of a Lamb. 

*p b. In old names of various species of orchis, 
as Dogstones, foots stones (Fool sb. 1 7 c), fox- 
stones (Fox sb. 16 ) ; hence used in plural as a 
generic term for 1 orchis ’. Obs. 

1562 Turner Herbal it. 152 Y® other kindes [of orchis] ar 
in other countrees called fox stones or hear stones, & they 
may after y® Greke be called dogstones. 1597 Gerarde 
Herbal 1. xcvii. 135 , 1 haue placed it., next vnto the Lillies, 
before the kinds of Orchis or stones. Ibid, xcviii. 156 Trag- 
orchis, or Gotes stones TeSticulus odoratus, or sweete 
smelling stones :. . Testiculvs Pnmilio, or Dwarffe stones. 

12. The hardwood-like endocarp of a stone-fruit 
or drupe, inclosed by the pulpy pericarp, and in- 
closing the seed or kernel. Also applied to the 
hard seeds of some pulpy fruits, as the grape. 

iS a 3-34 Fitzherb. ffusb. § 140 Cheryes..maye be sette of 
stones. X59X A. W. Bk. Cookrye 10 b. Great Raisins, the 
stones taken out, 1603 Shaks. Me as. for M. it. i. no 
Cracking the stones of the foresaid prewyns. 1620 Vennkr 
Via Recta vii. xao In the eating of Grapes. .that neither the 
skinnes, nor the kernels or stones in them be swallowed 
downe. 1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) I. 252 Prunus. 
..S[eed] Vessel nearly globular, pulpy, including a nut or 
stone, 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 108 Bird Cherry.. Stone 
globose. 188a Vines tr. Sachs’ Bot, 122 The stone is the 
inner layer of the fundamental tissue of the same foliar 
structure of which the outer layers form the succulent flesh 
of the fruit. 

18. A name for a domino. 

1865 Cornpl. Domino-player 19 [At vingt-et-un] the dealer 
then slides the players one domino or stone each. 1870 
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Routledge's Ev. Boy's A nu 274 Stones.. .The name by which 
the donnno is called at vingt-et-un. 

14. A measure of weight, usually equal to 14 
pounds avoiidupois ■£ of a hundredweight, or half 
a ‘quarter’), but varying with different commo- 
dities from 8 to 24 pounds. The stone of 14 lb. 
is the common unit used in stating the weight of a 
man or large animal. (Collective pi. usually 
stone.) See also Stone-weight. 

139 . Hart Derby’s Exp. (Camden) 76 '16 Pro x stone Iini. 
a 1400 Sir P ere. 2024 The clobe wheyhed reghte wele, . .The 
hede was of harde stele, Twelve stone wegbte 1 There was 
iryne in the wande, Ten stone of the lande. 1463 Manners 
4 Hottseh. Exp. (Roxb ) 200 Item, in aparayll of the said 
shippe; ropes for hyr srowde, the wyche weyid xv. stone 
,ij. li., prise the stone, xxj.d. 1474 Sin t. Winch. in Cor. Lett 
Bk. 396 The wich kepes weyght & mesure 1 li. the balfe C, 
xxv* 1 li. the quartern, xij li. & halfe the halfe quartern, 
f>e wich was called of olde tyme beyng Stone of London, 
& vj li. & a quartern ys the halfe Stone, as it appereth in 
Magna Carta. 1483 In Acta Dam. Concil. (1839) 83 V®, iK 
stane of chese,..ten stane of butter. 149s Act 11 Hen. i'll, 
c. 4 § 2 Be it also enacted that ther be but only..xiiij lb. to 
the stone of Wolle. 1520 Cera. Leet Bk. 668^ That no taloo 
be solde by-twene this & the next lete a-bove ij s. the Stonne. 
154* RecordeO. A rtes I.1575) 203 In woolle..the 14 pounde 
is not named halfe quarterne, but a Stone. 1609 Skene 
Reg, May., Steit. Beit. Ill, 56 b. The stane to wey woll and 
other things, sould hauefiuetene punds. Ane stane of walx, 
aucht. Twelue London punds makes anestane. 1674 Jos se- 
lyn Two Voy. is Of Sugar and Spice 8 pound make the stone. 
1730 Cheny List Horse-Matches 68 Fourteen Hands to carry 
Nine Stone. 1825 R. P. Ward Tremaine L xvhi. 123 He 
rose up, as well as sixteen stone would permit. r845 G. 
Dodd Brit. Manuf IV. 96 The wool comes in bags con- 
taining about ten stones each — a ‘stone* in this commodity 
being twenty-four pounds. 1846 Baxter's Libr. Bract. 
Agric. I. 213 A calf, .eighteen weeks old, weighing.. 33 
stone. 1887 ‘M. Ruthfrford’ Revol. Tanner's Lane 1. 
(ed. 8> 7 A drayman weighing about eighteen stone. 1913 
Times 19 Aug. 14/5 Quotations per stone of 81b... Beef.. 
Mutton. 

b. A piece of metal of this weight, used in 
weighing, or (as in quot.) as a standard. 

1356 Peebles Burgh Rec. (1872) 235 The commoun stane 
to be put In sure keping in the commoun KLt. * 

16. In collectors’ names of certain moths : see 
also Mocha 1 2 . 

*775 M. Harris Engl. Lepidopiera 45 Phatena... Stone, 
mocha. . . Stone, pale mocha. 183a J. Rennie Consp.Butterfl. 
4 Moths 64 Xylina...’ The Stone [X. petrificata. .) Wings 
. .pale grey brown. Ibid. 114 Ephyra.. .The Mocha Stone 
(E. porata. 

16. Proverbial phrases. 

*}• a. To boil, roast , or wash a stone : to labour 
in vain, expend effort with no result. Oh. 

*51* Skelton Why not to Court 109 They may..elles go 
rost a stone. 1546 J. Hf.ywood Prow. u. ii. (1867) 46, I doo 
hut roste a stone. In warmyng hir. £1548 in Strype Reel. 
Mem. (1822) II. n. 316 Or els he washeth a stone, that is to 
say, he laboureth in vayne. 1893 Westm. Gas. 22 May 6/1 
Like the old saying;—* Boil stones in butter and you shall 
sup the broth.' 

b. To kill two birds with one stone : to accom- 
plish two different purposes by the same act or 
proceeding. 

1656 [see Bird 6J. 1696 Growth of 'Deism in Eng. 11 
Thereby they kill two or three Birds with one stone 1847 
Mrs. Sherwood E'airchild Fave. hi. xxi. 273 So.. she will 
he killing two birds with one stone. 

c. To leave no stone unturned (also formerly 
to move, roll, or turn every stone or all stones) : to 
try every possible expedient in order to bring about 
a desired result. 

c 1330 Dice. Play B vj. He wil refuse no labor nor leaue no 
stone vntumed, to pick vp a penny. 1369 Underdowne 
Heliodorus vm. xo8b, Now turne euery stoane, deuise al 
inaner of meanes. 1600 Holland Livy xxv. xxiii. 565 Hee 
would leave no stone unrolled, but trie all waies that could 
be devised. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent. Epist. Bib, 
They make so much adoe, and move every .stone against us. 
1648 J. Beaumont Psyche x. Ixx, Still he persever’d all 
stones to roll, Which might that one in Judas* Bosom move. 
1670 G. H, tr. Hist. Cardinals 11. in. igo [He] has left no 
stone unturn'd to arrive at his designs. 1791 Burke Corr. 
(1844) III. 3 49 We shall not be negligent; no stone will be 
left unturned. 1873 Stanley Serin. East 108 He left no 
stone unturned to ao the work which was set before him. 

d. (a) f To roll the stone : to discuss a matter 
(obs.). (b) To set (+• put ) a stone rolling', to start 
a course of action which may lead to unforeseen, 
esp. disastrous, consequences, (r) Prov. A rolling 
stone gathers no moss : see Moss si. 3 b, Rolling 
stone 1 . (d) + To standon a rolling stone (etc.): 
to be in a precarious position where one is likely 
to fall or suffer disaster (obs.). 

1381 R. GoADEtn Confer, in. (1384) Q iiij. This stone hath 
bene rowled enough. 1392 Kyd Spanish Trag. 1. iii. 317 
Whose foote is standing on a rowling stone. 2602 Fulbecke 
Pandectes 78 How muither hath beene punished.. I haue 
shewed I hope suffidentlie. .so that I shall not need here to 
rowle the same stone. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII v. iii. 104, I 
told ye all When we fiist put this dangerous stone a rowling, 
'Twold fall vpon our selues. 

1 9- To spring or be sprung of (a, the) stone : 
used in similative expressions indicating the absence 
of any known ancestry or kinsfolk. Obs. 

1297 R. Gi.ouc. (Rolls) 6720 Seint Edward in normandie 
was po bileued al one As bar, as wo seib, of j>e kunde as 
he sprong of jie stone, a 1300 K. Horn (Camb.) 1026 Horn 
hup jede alope, Also he spi unge of stone, a 1400 Sir Pfrc. 


1043 Als he ware sprongene of a stane, 1 hare na mane hym 
kende. , . . . 

•ff. To take a stone (up) in the ear: (of a 
woman) to lapse from virtue, slang. Oh. 

1691 Shadwell Sctnurers 11. 19 Did you see who went off 
with your Aunt l is she given to stumble ? will she taka a 
Stone in her Ear? 170s T. Brown Lett. fr. Dead Wks. 
1730 II. 02 Madam, 1 ranch rejoice to hear, You 11 take a 
stone up in your ear ; For I'm a frail transgressor too. 

g. To throw (cast) a stone or stones (at) : to make 
an attack (upon), or bring an accusation (against). 
So to cast the first stone (m allusion to John viii. /)• 

1368 Sut. Poems Reform, xlvh. 83 Quhat cummer castis the 
formest stane, . . At tha peure » inschis ?e wranguslie suspect. 
1579 Fulke Heskws ’ Pari, 325 Will not all the Gram- 
tnaxians, Logicians, and Rhetoricians . ♦ thro we stones at hun r 
a 1633 [see Glass il» 167° E see Glass wiNiiOWj. *674 
Hickman Hist. Quiuquart. (ed. 2) 109 The Doctor as if he 
were perfectly free from this crime, thus throweth his stones 
at others 1754 Shebbkare Matrimony (1766) II. 102 I bee 
shouldst not throw stones, who hast a Head of Glass thyself. 
1827 Scorr C/tron. Cauongate v, It is not, however, prudent 
to commence with throwing stones, just when I am striking 
out windows of my own. 1869 [see Glass-house 2]. 

h. Stone of stumbling (f scandal ’, j* slander, etc.): 
an. occasion of scandal or stumbling, a stumbling- 
block (Vulgate petra staiuiali). + Stone of touch = 
Touchstone (oh.). 

1382 Wyclif Isa. viii. 14 The Lord . . shal be . . in to a ston 
..of offencion [1388 astoon of hirtyng], and in to,a ston of 
sclaunder [Cover u. stone to stomhle at, y a rock to tall vpon ; 
xfiix for a stone of stumbling and for a rocke of offence] to 
the two houses of Irael. 1604 A. Craig Poet. Ess. (1873) 13 
Be thou the stone (precellent Prince) of tuch, For to secerne 
the honest mindes nom such. 1639 S. Du Verger Cantus 
Admir. Eveiiism She was accou nted as a stone ofscandall 
which ought to hee cast forth of the City. 1693 tr. Jlltsson's 
Voy. Italy II. 107 His Authority has been always a Stone 
of Stumbling to those who are wont to make Prejudice theti 
Rule of Faith. 19*1 B. Nightingale Ejected 0/1(162 in 
Cumbld. <$ IVeslutld. I. 701 Hutchinson's error has.. been 
quite a stone of stumbling to subsequent writers. 

i. Phrases of comparison, with adjs. (cold, dead, 
hard, etc. as (a) stone) : see 3 c. 

17. attrib. passing into adj. a. Consisting of 
stone ; made or built of stone. 

a 1000 Caedmon's Gen. 1700 (Gr.) Him on laste bu stiSlie 
stantorr. a 1000 Ruin 39 (Gr.) Stanhofu stodan. 1402-3 __ 
Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 217, 1 stanetrogh et x tretrogh. ' 
*420 Engl. Misc. (Surtees) 17 The stane house toward 
the kynges strete. c 1483 in Nicolas Citron. Land. (1827) 7 
In this yere the stone brigge of Londone was first begoune 
to make. 1552 Huloet, Stone crosse, pyranns. <1x578 
Lindesay (Pitscottie) C/tron. Scot. (S.T.S.) 1. 176 [He] bigit 
money stain house. x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. (1637) 
333 A very goodly stone bridge of arch. work. 1663 Gerbier 
Counsel 18 The Stone or wooden Figure. a 1672 Wood Life 
(O.H.S.) I. 43 M. Anthony Wood, .was borne in an antient 
stone-hou.se opposite .. Merton Coll. <1x728 Woodward 
Fossils Method it. 30 The Stoue-Weapons, . .were all cut our, 
and made, before the Discovery of Iron. 1766 Smollett 
Trav. I. 351 The olives.. are. .ground into a paste by a 
mill-stone, set edge-ways into a circular stone-trough. Ibid. 
II. 46 A range of antient Roman stone-coffins. 1776 G. 
Semple Building in Water 89 The Water that had fallen 
on the Urn from the Lime-stone, .had petrified and made a 
Stone-crust on the outside thereof. 1805 R- W. Dickson 
Bract. Agric. I. Plate XIII, A common stone roller for 
rolling arable lands. 1829 Scorr Anne q/G,xiv, The sword, 
escaping from his hold, rolled on the store floor with a heavy 
clash. 1833 Tennyson Lady Clara 23 The lion on your 
old stone gates. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xxii, At last he reached 
astonehalL 1841 Brees Gloss. Civil Engin. 24 Stone blocks 
were introduced in place of wooden sleepers. 1908 [Miss 
E. Fowler] Betw. Trent 4 A ncholmt 29 A stone quern. 

b. Made of stoneware; also iransf. of ginger- 
beer contained in stoneware bottles. 

C95° Lindisf. Gosp. Mark xiv. 3 & mitS-Sy gebrocen was 
pset stan f»t to-dalde. ,ofer heafud his. 1479-81 Rec, St. 
Mary, at Hill (1905) 101 Item, for a stone potte to put in 
oyle, j d ob. 1547 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) VI.256 My stone cup 
withe the silver cover, c 1600 Acc. Bk. IV. Wiay in Anti- 
quary XXXII. 80 Beate them well in a stone morter. 1626 
in JewittZyfc Wedgwood (1865) 37 To grant vnto them our 
myall piiveledge for ‘The sole making of the Stone Potte, 
Stone J ugge, and Ston e Bottle within our Dominions 1642 
Rates of Merchandizes 34 Stonebiids or Whistles. [Cf. Ibid. 
57, Whistles, cocks or Birds of stone.] 1676 Wohlidge 
Vinet, Brit. 103 Glass-bottles aie pieferr'd to Stone-bottles, 
because that Stone-bottles are apt to leak. <21736 Eliza 
Haywood New Present (1771) 213 Always keep your pickles 
in stone jais. 1782 Cowffr Gilpin 66 Mistress Gilpin . . Had 
two stone bottles found, To hold the liquor that she lov’d. 
1851-4 Tomlinson Cycl. A rts (1867) II. 196/2 The contents 
of the basket are turned into a stone or iron vessel. 1884 
B'haiit Daily Post 28 July 3/4 Mineral- water Trade , . stone 
beer. 1904 H. Beswick Last Karkawber etc. 37 While I 
sipped my stone-ginger. 

C- Applied to substances in a solid or massive 
(as distinct from liquid or powdered) form, as stone 
alum, Stone-blue, stone ochre , Stone-pitch. 

1608 Tofsell Serpents 42 Mustard-seede three scruples, 

. .S tone-AUom and Opopanax, of either halfe an ounce. 1815 
J. Smith Panorama Sci. 4 Art II. 802 A thin coat of gold 
size., composed of stone ochie ground in fat oil. „ 
d. Of, pertaining or relating to stone or stones 
(in various senses). 

1826 A. C. Hutchinson Prod. Observ, S/ttg. 313 The 
paucity of stone cases occurring in tropical climates. 1833 
Loudon Encycl. Archit. § 1244 Constructing them. .either 
on the wooden model or the stone model. 1879 Ruskin 
Hortus Inel. (1887) 67 It is delightful of you to be interested 
PJ that stone book. 19x1 W. W. Skeat in Folk-lore (19x2) 
XXIII. 60 The best-known stone superstition is that the celt 
was a thunderbolt, 


e. ellipt. Belonging to the Stone age. 

1864 J. Hunt tr. Vogt's Led, Man xit. 340 The stone skull 
is still narrower than the Lapp skull. Ibid, 368 1 he sto.ifc 
people of Europe knew of no metal. 1880 Dawson Fossil 
Man i. (1883) 7 The ember Stone folk are known to us only 
by their graves, . , , „ 

f. (from 11.) Of male domestic animals: Not 
castrated, entire, as stonc-ass, -colt, -ram, Stone- 
horse ; thence allusively of men = lascivious, 
lustful, as stone-priest, -puritan. 

.1602 Chettle Hoffman 11. (1631) C 3, I could helpe you 
now to a stone mule, a *.stone-asse. <21722 Lisle Husb. 
(1757) 3ss A mare takes a stone-ass. 1691 Land. Gaz. No. 
2710/4 A Ct earn -coloured young *Stone-Colt. 1778 Eng. 
Gazetteer (ed. 2', llenager neai Mendip-hills ; has a fair 
for stoue colts at Whitsuntide. 1608 Merry Devil Edmonton 
iv. i. (facs.) E 1, The 'stone Pi test steales more venison then 
halfe the countiy. 1663 Dryden // 2 Id Gallant v. ii, Who 
haveIgot,aStone-Pi iest by this good Light. 16x4 B. Jonson 
Barth, if.in.ii, Fine ambling hjpoentes 1 and a *stone-puri- 
tane. 1764 Ann. Req. 11. 10/1 Then winter garment is made 
of deer or *stone-ram skins with the hair on. 

g. With piecedmg nnmeial, foiming an attrib. 
or adj. phrase, in sense (<7) set with a (specified) 
number of (precious) stones; (b) weighing (so 
many) stone ; hence transf. applied to the piize in 
a race in which the horses carry the specified weight. 

1683 Loud. Getz. No. 1865/8 A Seven Stone Diamond Ring. 
1705 Ibid. No. 4149/4 A 12 Stone Plate., will be run for. .by 
Hunters. 

18 . Obvious Combinations (unlimited in numbei) : 

a. attrib. as stone-heap, -marl (Marl sb. 1 1 b), 
-merchant, -quarry, - ship , -volley, -worship, etc. 

b. objective, etc., as stone-caster, -digger, - gatherer , 
*f* -graver, -Jicwer, - setter , -shooter, -worshipper ; 
stone-casting-, -cleaving, - darting , -eating, -moving, 
-lolling, -throwing, -worshipping sbs. and adjs. ; 
stone-like adj.; 0 . instrumental, locative, and para- 
synthetic, as stone-builder ; stone-arched, -bladed, 
-built, - coated , -edged, -faced , -floored, \ -living 
(living in stone), -paved, -pillared, -ribbed, - roofed , 
etc., adjs. ; stone-face vb. 

xBzz ScqTr Nigel x, "J he old *stone arched hall. 1893 H. 
Balfour in 6 th Ann. Rep. Univ. Mus. Oxford 24 *Stone- 
bladed axe. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. 1. x. Spade-men, 
barrow-men, *stone-buildeis. 1913 Sir H. Johnston 
Pioneers Austi alasia viii. 266 This vanished race of stone- 
builders whose works stretch across the Pacific. 1798 Times 
28 June 4/1 A large *stone-built Farm House. 1398 Grene- 
wey Tacitus , Atm. u. v. (1622) 39 The Captame. .com- 
maunded the sling-casters and “stone-casters to let freely at 
them. <2x400 Octovian 895 At wrestelyng, and at “ston 
castynge, He wan the prys. 1644 Digby Nat. Soul Concl. 
457 In halfe jeaie nights;. .in perpetuall “stonecleauing 
coldes. 1884 Knight Did. llech. Suppl. 866/2 Stone cleav- 
ing Machine . . for dividing granite. 1767 Phil. Trans. L V II. 
41 1 A clean “stone-coated retoit 1769 Pennant Brit. Zool. 
III. 145 The stone-coated worms which the fishermen call 
hadock meat. X599 Nashe Lenten Stirffe 12 Their *ston- 
darting engines. 2562 in At chceologia XXXVI. 301 To 
Doiye the “stone dyggeie..for xxxiij. dayes dyggynge of 
stone and clialke. 1864 in Life IV. Pennefather (1879) 389 
Including stone-diggers, theie were representatives from 
more than thirty.. villages. 1815 Kirby& Sp. Entomol. xii. 
(t8i 8) I. 391 The “stone-eating cateipillais recorded in the 
Memoirs of the Fiench Academy, .are now known to erode 
the walls.. solely for the purpose of forming their cocoons. 
1895 K. Grahame Golden Age 45 Terrace of shaven swaid, 
*stone-edged. 1832 Wiggins Embanking 125 The cost 01 
“stone-facing a sea-bank. 163a Lithgow Trav. vm. 375 
Wheie huge and hilly lands Haue *stone-fac’d scurrile 
bounds. 2874 Contemp. Rev. Oct. 762 The chuiches are 
proud of their stone-faced interiors. 1841 Dickens Barn. 
Rudgt lviii, A *stone-floored room. 1873 Knicht Diet. 
Mech. 2396/2 * Stone-gatherer, a machine for picking up 
loose sui face stones in fields. 1894 Lady M. Verney Vei ney 
M ein. III. 132 Stone-gatherei s should be set to work on some 
of the fields, 1530 Tindale Exod. xxviii. 11 After the woike 
of a “stonegrauer. .shalt thou graue the .ii. stones with the 
names of the childem of Israel. 1904 Spencer & Gillen 
North. Tribes Central Australia xxiii. 671 A “stone-headed 
spear. i38aWycur2 Kings x. 8 Puttith hem at the two “stone 
hepis [Vulg. ad duos acei-vos]. 1579-80 North Plutarch , 
Alcib. (1595) 217 Many carpenters, masons, “stone hewers, 
and other workmen. 1837 Carlyi e hr. Rev. II. vi. vin, Heavy 
Monge the Mathematician, once a stone-hewer. 1776 Da 
Costa Elem. ConcJwl. 2 A Shell.. a kind of “stone-like cal- 
careous covering, .in which the whole animal ..lives included 
as in a house. 1855 Lynch Rivulet xxvi. i, While the law 
on stone is written, Stone-like is the mighty word. 1631 W . 
Foster Sponge Weapon-salve 25 But of Saxanimalia “stone- 
living creatures never did I heare. 1760 R. Brown Contpl. 
Fanner n. 44 Cow-shut or “stone-marie is commonly found 
under clay. 1805 R. W. Dickson Bract. Agric. I. 238 It is 
distinguished.. into shell, clay, and stone marie .the stone 
marie has different proportions of sand united with the cal- 
careous matter and the clay. x6xo Heaiey St. Aug. Citie 
of God xviii. xiiL 678 The fiction . .of Amphion and his “stone- 
moouing musicke. <1 1503 Marlowe Ovid's Elegies in. i 3 A 
stone-pau’d sacred spring. 1819 Scott Leg. Montrose xiit, 
On the floor of a damp and stone-paved dungeon. x6ox 
Holland Pliny vii. lvi. I. 188 Cadmus, found out “stone 
quai ries first. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. vi. iii, He has to 
fly again, to skulk, round Paris, in thickets and stone- 
quarries. x8x7 Scott Harold iv. i, 2 The long Gothic aisle 
and “stone-ribb'd roof. 1606 Sylvester Dn Bartas it. iv. 
*• Tropheis 1045 “Stone-rowhng Tay. 1903 Daily C/tron. 
31 Mar. 9/1 Wheelbarrow races and stone-rolling competi- 
tions. 1825 R. Wilson Hist, Hawick 56 The building., 
being *stone-i oofed, was preserved. 1725 Land. Gaz, No. 
0432/5 Simon Dyer,. .“Stone-setter. 1849 W. R. O’Bybne 
Naval Biog. Diet. 850/2 An attempt to sink two “stone-ships 
at the entrance of the haibour. 1875 Joweit Plato (ed . 2) 
o ??° ™ wo arc h ers , two slingers, three “stone-shooters, 
1598 Grenewey Tacitus, Ann. pi. ix. (1622) 191 The sling- 
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casters and “stone-thiowetshad a place appointed them. 
1880 Goldw. Smith Cowper ii. 32 He .became the mark for 
a little “stone-throwing. 1881 W. E. Forster in T, W. Reid 
Life (1888) II. 321 An obstructing, stone-throwing mob. 
1861 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 1. 45 A "“stone-vaulted kitchen. 

1837 C vrlyle Fr. Rev, I. in. viii, It has passed from, duel- 
ling. . to street-fighting ; to “stone-volleys and musket-shot. 

1838 Akerman in Numism. Jrttl. II. 216 The “stone- 
worship of the ancients illustrated by their coins. 1844 
Lingard A nglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) I. iv. 152 note , We forbid 
"“stone- worshippings. 

19 . In' adverbial comb, with adjs. or pples., in 
similative sense (cf. phrases in 3), and hence occas. 
as a mere intensive ( = very, completely) : as in 
stone-asleep , +- astonied , -cold, - dead \ -deaf, -dumb, 
-hard, f -naked, f -old (Sc. stane-auld), -silent', 
Stone-blind, also Stone-still adv. and adj. Also 
with adjs. of colour (which may also be used as 
sbs.), as stone-brown, -buff, -grey. 

1826 Hood Last Man 64 The folks weie all “stone-asleep. 
1596 R. L[inche] Diella (1877) 60 ‘‘Stone-astonied, like a 
Deare at gaze. 1894 R. B. Sharpe Birds Ct. Brit . I, 63 
Eggs. — Four to six in number. Ground-colour, “"stone- 
brown . . sci ibbled and blotched all over with black. 1882-4 
Van ell's Brit. Birds (ed. 4) III. 561 The nestling is of a 
“stone-buff on the upper parts. 1592 Breton Pilgr. Para- 
dise (Giosart) 12/ 1 Thou “stone-colde hart. 1836 T. Hook 
G. Gurney I. 139 The lamb was stone cold, and the fish 
boiled to pieces. 1835 Milman Lot. Chr, xiv. iii. (1864) IX. 
123 His text-book was the rigid, stone-cold Sentences of Peter 
the Lombard, c *290 St, Agnes 76 in -S’. Eng. Leg. 183 He 
fel a-doun *stan-ded. 1531 Tindale Eapos. 1 John (1337) 
SS We were stone dead and wyihout lyfe or power to do or 
consent to good. i§go Spenser F. Q. ii. xi. 43 As when Ioues 
harnesse-bearing Bird from hie Stoupes at a flying heron. . 
The stone-dead quarrey fals. 1719 Dn Foe Crusoe 11. (Globe) 
331 He dropt down stone-dead. 1888 Bryce Amer. Cnminw. 
lxxxix._III._217 Keep up the fight until it [the power of 
coiruption] is stone dead. 1837 Lockhart Life Scott( 1839) 
IX. 197 A man almost literally “stone-deaf could not dis- 
charge . . the highest duties of a pai isli-priest in a satisfactory 
manner. 1872 A. J. C. Hare Story My Life (igoo) IV. xvi. 
50 She is quite stone-deaf, so we. .correspond on aslate. 1888 
F. R. Stockton in Century Mag. Feb. 622, I did say to 
myself. .Now Elizabeth is so “stone dumb that she'll jus' 
stay here an’ do the little I tell her to do. 1878 Trimen 
Regiments Brit. Army 21 Its uniform when raised was 
“stone-grey. 13 . E.E. A Hit. P. B. 884, & sicken J>e 3ates 
“ston-harde wyth stalworth ban ez, a 1400 Minor Poems 
fr. Vernon MS. 618/222 Iewes stou-hard in sinnes merk. 
1594 Shaks. Rich. I/f, iv. iv. 227 The murd'ious Knife was 
dull and blunt, Till it was whetted on thy stone-hard heart. 
1873 Tennyson Q.Maiy 1. v, He is .. Stone-hard, ice-cold — 
no dash of daring in him. c 1430 M irour Saluacioun (Ro.\b). 
77 Je tirvid hym “stone naked a^einward scornfully, c 1800 
Johnnie 0 Cocklcsmuir xi. in Child Ballads III. g By theie 
came a “stane-auld man. 1862 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xu. x. 
(1865) iy. 233 Friedrich.. was “stone-silent on this matter. 

20 . Special comb. : + stone-bag, ? a bag carried 
on board ship, containing stones to be used as 
shot ; stone-bark Bot., baik consisting chiefly of 
hardened and thickened cells (cf. stone-cell') ; 
stone-barrow [Barrow j£. 3 ], a barrow for carry- 
ing stones ; f stone-binder = Osteocolla ; 
stone-boiler, one who practises stone-boiling; 
stone-boiling, the process of boiling water by 
putting hot stopes in it, as practised by certain 
primitive tribes ; stone-brash. [Brash sb. 2 ], a sub- 
soil consisting of loose bioken stone ; also allrib. ; 
stone-breaker, a person employed in, or a machine 
used for, breaking stones; so stone-breaking; 
stone-broke a. slang, 1 hard up ruined (cf. stony- 
broke, Stony a. 6 c) ; stone-buckle, a buckle set 
with precious stones; stone-butter [after G. stein- 
butter ; cf. rock-butter Butter sb. 1 3], a name for 
alum occurring in soft masses greasy to the touch ; 
stone-canal Zool., a canal forming part of the 
water-vascular system in Echinoderms, usually 
with calcareous walls, leading from the madreporic 
plate to the circumoral water-vessel; + stone-case, 
(y) ? an enclosed millstone for grinding apples for 
cider ; (b) a case to contain a stone ; stone-cell 
Bot., one of a number of- greatly hardened and 
thickened cells occurring in certain plants ; stone- 
china, a kind of stoneware (see quot. 1825); 
stone circle Archer ol., = Circle sb. 12; f stone- 
colic, colic attributed to the presence of a stone 
in the , kidneys (see 10) ; stone-oolour, the 
(usual) colour of stone, a yellowish or brownish 
grey, also attrib, ; so stone-ooloured a. ; stone- 
crusher, a machine for crashing or grinding stone, 
a stone-breaker ; stone-delf (now dial.)' a. stone- 
quarry ; f stone-doublet slang, a prison ; + stone- 
drawer, (a) a surgical instrument for extracting a 
stone from the bladder ; ( p ) a man who digs stone 
from a quarry, a quarryman ; stone-dresser, one 
who dresses or shapes stone for building; also, a 
machine for this purpose ; so stone-dressing 
(also attrib .) ; stone-drop (nonce-wd.), poetic 
name for a stalactite ; stone-eared a., ‘ hard of 
hearing’, deaf (in quot. in fig. sense) ; stone-eater, 
a conjuror who pretends to swallow stones (see 
also 20 b) 5 stone-element Bot., a hard element of 
tissue (cf. stone-cell ); stone-engraving, the art 
or process of engraving on stone, lithography; 
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stone era = stone period; stone-etching, the 
art or process of etching on stone ; stone-eyed a,, 

(а) ? having the eyes fixed or motionless ; ( b ) dull- 
sighted, ‘blind’ (fig.); stone-fall, a fall of 
meteoric stones, or of loose stones on a mountain 
slope ; stone fence, (a) a fence made of stones, a 
stone wall ; ( b ) U.S. slang, name for various in- 
toxicating drinks (see quots.) ; stone-gall [Gall 
sb. 2 4] : see quot. ; stone-getter, a woikman who 
gets stone from a quarry, a quarryman ; t stone- 
glass = glass-stone (see Glass sb. 1 1 6) ; stone- 
grave, t ( a ) = stone-pit ; (b) a prehistoric grave 
containing stone implements (also attrib.) ; 
t stone-grist, ?the privilege of using a grind- 
stone; stone-ground a., ground by means of 
millstones: cf. stone-mill (c) ; + stone-gun, a gun 
for firing stone shot ; stone-hammer, a hammer 
for breaking or rough-dressing stones; stone hand 
(Printing) = Stoneman 1 1 ; stone harmonicon : 
see quot., and cf. rock harmonicon (Rook jA 1 9) ; 
stone-head, the top of the stratum of solid stone 
or bed-rock beneath the loose or soft superficial 
deposit ; also = next ; stone-heading Coal 
Mining , a heading driven through stone or rock; 
stone-hearted (now rare) = Stony-hearted; 
stone-heled (-healed, -hilled) a. [Hele ». 2 2], 
covered or roofed with stone (pbs. or dial.) ; stone- 
honey (see quot.) ; + stone-hook, ? one of a pair 
of hooks for lifting blocks of stone ; stone-knife 
House-painting ; a larger form of palette-knife 
used for mixing colours on the slab; stone-layer 
(lobs.), a workman who lays stones in building 
(cf. bricklayer) ; stone-laying, the laying of 
stones in building ; spec, the ceremonial laying of 
the foundation-stone of a public building, esp. a 
church ; stone-lifter, (a) a machine for hoisting 
stones ; (b) a name for the Australian fish Kathe- 
tostoma Is&ve, of the family Uranoscopidse ; stone- 
lime, lime made from limestone (as distinguished 
from chalk-lime) ; stone-marble Bookbinding, one 
of the many ways of marbling books ; f stone 
marl = next; stone marrow [after G. steinmark, 
latinized by Agricola as stenomarga ], name for a 
kind of spongy limestone ( = Lithomarge) ; stone- 
mill, (a) a mill for grinding stone, a stone-crusher ; 

( б ) a machine for dressing stones ; (c) a mill in 
which millstones (not rollers) aie used for giinding 
the flour; so stone-milled a. — stone-ground; 
f stone-mushroom, ? = mushroom coral (Mush- 
room <5 c) ; f stone-nail, ? a nail for fixing stone 
slates (cf. Stone-brod) ; stone-oil, a name for a 
kind of bitumen (see quot. 1838), or for petroleum 
or rock-oil ; also erron. applied to a mixture 
of pelrosilex and water used as a glaze for 
pottery; stone period Archseol = Stone age; 
also, a portion of the stone age ; also attrib. ; 
stone-pit, a pit from which stones are dug, 
a quarry ; stone-plant, + (a) a fossil or 
petrified plant (= Rook-tlant i); (b) a plant 
glowing in stony or rocky places (= Rook-j?lant 
2) ; stone-pock Path., a hard suppurating 
pimple ; a disease characterized by such pimples, 
as acne; stone-polisher, one engaged in polishing 
stones for building or other purposes ; also, a 
machine for this purpose; so stone-polishing 
(also attrib.) ; stone-printer, a lithogiaphic 
printer; stone-put Sc. [Put sb. 1 2 ] = Stone’s 
throw ; + stone-roche == Rook sbJ 2 a ; stone- 
saw, a saw, usually without teeth, for cutting 
stone into blocks or other shapes for building or 
other purposes; stone-sawyer, a man who works 
a stone-saw; stone-solerenchyma Bot., scleren- 
chyma or hard tissue formed of stone-cells; stone- 
shower, a shower or fall of meteoric stones; 
f stone-shrub, name for a kind of coral ; stone- 
slate, a roofing slate made of thin stone; stone- 
square Brewing, a squ are ferment in g-tank made of 
stone ; stone-squarer, one who squares or shapes 
stone for building, a stone-cutter, stone-dresser ; 
stone tint = stone-colour; stone-turf, ?a hard 
or compact kind of turf ; stone-user, one who uses 
stone for weapons, etc., a man of the Stone age ; 
so stone-using a. ; + stone-wring (Sc. stane-), 
? = stone-colic ; Btone-yard, a yard in which stone- 
breaking or stone-cutting is done ; fig. a part of the 
sea full of rocks. See also Stone age, Stone-ax, 
Stone-blind, Stone-boat, Stone-bow, etc. 

1346 MS. Acc. Exch. K. R. 23/7 no. 2 In emendacione. .iiij. 
anulorum fen i pro iiij. “stonbagges et ij. ligulis ferreis pro le 
topcastel, 1388 in Nicolas Hist. Royal Navy (1647) Ii. 476, 
iii. stonebagges febles. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's 
P/ianer. 340 In other cases [these cells] form larger groups, 
..inserted in the soft tissue, the number and size of which 
may increase in the older parts of the cortex.. so that the 
old cortex has been appropriately tei med ‘ “stone-bark ’ by 
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Hartig. c *470 Henryson Mor. Fab. xiil (Frog .5- Mouse ) 
xx, To the war better beir the “stane barrow, Than to be 
matchit with ane wickit mairow. 1480-1 Durham Acc. 
Rolls (Surtees) 96, Pro factura unius hollbarowe et 2 stane- 
barowes, 6 d. 1791 G. Waliis Motherby's Med. Did. 
(ed. 3) 563/2 Usteites , Osteocolla, called also, .“stone- 
binder. 1865 Tylor Early Hist. Man. ix. 262 A North 
Amei ican tube,.. the Assmaboins or * ’Stone-Boileis’. Ibid., 
This intermediate process, which I propose to call “Stone- 
Boiling. 1883 tr. Joly's Man before Metal 11. 1. 204 note. The 
process known as 1 stone-boiling which consists in obtain- 
ing boiling water by means of stones heated directly in the 
fire and then diopped in the water. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 
242 Another sort of Land they call “Stone-brash, consisting 
of a light lean Earth and a small Rubble-stone. 1794 T. 
Davis Agric. IViits 149 The stone-brash land in the north- 
west part of the district, i860 Times 4 Jan. 10/5 A flinty 
soil sucks its surface dry, a thin Stonebrash soil lets the rain 
run through it. 1843 Betiiune Scott. Peasant's Fireside 
127 My attention was arrested by one of the “stonebreakers. 
1868 liep. U.S. Commissioner Agric. (1869) 355 The cost., 
has .. been .. reduced by the introduction of the ‘Blake 
Stone-Breaker 1831 Mayhew Lond. Labour 1 . 357 We 
found that we could obtain employment at “stone-breaking. 
1873 Spans' Did. Engin. vii. 2544 Blake's Stone-breaking 
Machine. 1888 Rutley Rock-Forming Min. 12 Not every 
kindofhammer. . issuitableforstone-breaking. x888F.Hume 
Mute. Midas I. ii, I'm nearly “stone broke. 1889 Besant Bell 
Si. Paulis 1. 7 The stone-broke sporting man. 1748 Smollett 
Rod. Random xliv, A set of “stone buckles for the knees 
and shoes. 1756 A. Murmiy Apprentice 1. i, Weai ing stone- 
buckles, and cocking his hat. 1796 Kirwan Idem. Min. (ed.2) 
11. 14 [Alum] is found in soft brittle masses, that feel somewhat 
greasy, and thence called by the Germans “Stone Butter. 
1887 H. Bury in Phil. Trans. CLXXIX. 11. 277 The tube 
thus formed.. is the equivalent of the '“stone-canal’ of 
other Echinoderms. 1664 Dr. Smith in Evelyn's Pomona 
46 The Cider that is giound in a “Stone-case is generally 
accused to taste unpleasantly of the Rinds, Steins and Ker- 
nels of the Apples. 1664 Pepys Diary 27 Aug., *1 hence to 
my case-maker for my stone case. [Cf. ig Aug. ante.. a case, 
for to keep my stone, that I was cut of, in.] 1884 Bower 
& Scott De Bary's Phaner. 540 1 “Stone-cells * in the ex- 
ternal cortex. 1825 J. Nicholson Oper. Mcih. 479 “Stone- 
china is formed of a compound of Cornish-stone and_ clay, 
blue clay, and flint. 1847 Dickens Haunted Man i, It's 
suipiising how stone-chaney catches the heat, this frosty 
weather. 1827 Higgins Celtic Druids 234 From these 
stones, the place became called the place of the “stone 
circle. 1831 Scott Ct. liobt. xx, The practice of youths and 
maidens plighting their trotli at the stone ciictes dedicated, 
as it was supposed, to Odin. 1901 Scotsman 12 Mar. 4/8 
Six distinct varieties of stone circles. 1603 Florio Mon- 
taigne ui. xiii. 651 Since I have had the “stone-choUikc. 
1603 Phil. Trans. XIX. 77 Nephritick Pains, commonly 
called, the Stone-Colick. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 83 A fair 
“Stone-colour in oyl. 1762-71 H. Walpole V ertue's A need. 
Paint. (1786) II. 193 In a coiner in stone colour is a statue 
of peace. 1808 Fashionable Bh.gr. 75 Light stone-colour 
musquito pantaloons. 1894 R. Ii. Sharpe Birds Gt. Brit, 
I. 34 In some specimens the ground-colour of the egg is 
yellowish or creamy stone-colour. iffo Phil. Ttans. LXI. 
254 A kind of light “stone-coloured varnish, c 1830 Lytion 
in Life tt Lett. (1883) I. 117 A comely plump matron in a 
stone-coloured silk gown. 1873 Knight Did. Mech, 2391/1 
* Stone-crusher, a mill for grinding stone or ore. 191a 
Black w. Mag. Aug. 265 These wagons are emptied direct 
into a stone-crusher. V 97a Chariot of Eadgar in Birch 
Cartul. Sax. III. 586 Andlang sices to lan “stan sedelfe. 
1336 in Owen & Blakeway Hist. Shreiusbmy (1825) II. 462 
Versus le Whyte stanydelf. 1894 Yotks. IVeekly Post, Xmas 
No. 1, Boggart Hole is a forsaken stone-delf. 1694 Mot- 
TS.ux Rabelais iv. xii, In danger of miserablyroitiug within 
a “stone Doublet. 1767 Thornton tr. Plautus II. 322 
note. He talks of the prison as of a garment; like as 
the cant- word is with us,.. a Stone-doublet. *775 Jbkyll 
Corr. (1894) 19 A stone doublet, which fathers have 
a legal right to clap upon their sons for extiavagance. 
1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau’s l<r. Chirurg. 16 b/2 A little 
“stone-drawer, may be vsed to drawe out a bullet. 
*703 T. N. City <J- C. Purchaser 19 An ancient expe- 
rienced Stone drawei. 1858 Simmonds Diet . Trade, * Stone- 
dresser, one who tools, smooths, and shapes stone for 
building purposes. *873 [see Stone-cutter ib], 1843 
Builder 15 Feb. 83/2 “Stone Dressing Macbineiy. 1897 
Allbutt's Syst, Med. IV. 728 Constant exposuie to dust., 
as in.,stone-diessing. 1810 Som hey Kehama xiii. v, Hung 
Like “stone-drops from the cavern’s fretted height. *893 
Dublin Rev. Apr. 356 Had Mr. Swinburne been less stone- 
eyed and Iess_*stoiie-eai ed. *820 Scojt Monast. Answ. Introd. 
!Ep , The guisards, the “stone-eater, and other amusements 
of the season. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 127 
The “stone-elements (* stone-cells ’ of the Pharmacologists), 
so called after the stony bodies in the flesh and stalk of 
many pears, which are composed of them. 1891 Century 
Diet., “Stone-engraving. 191* McEwen Hist. Ch. Scot. 
I. vii. 144 The Scottish type of Stone-engraving. 1873 
Math. Blind tr. Strauss' Old Faith $ New 231 This “stone- 
eta already bears a certain stamp of civilization. 1807 J. 
Landseer Led. Engraving 143 The “Stone-etching is cal- 
culated. .to render a faithful fac-simile of a painter's sketch. 
1890 Hall Caine Bondman j. v, Stephen Orry grew woe- 
begone and “stone-eyed. *893 [see stone-eared above], *868 
Lockyer Eft w. Astrou. § 3x6 A third “stonefall occurred at 
Orgueil, in the south of France, on the.. 14th of May, 1864. 
*90* IVestm. Gas. 26 July 5/3 The mountain this year is 
more difficult than usual... Stone-falls have been frequent. 
1809 “Stone-fence [see Cobblers]. 1844 ‘Jon. Suck.' High 
Life New VorkI.3T, I might as well a been talking to a stun 
fence. *856 Kingsley in Life <$• Lett, xiv. (1879) II. 29 
Climbing cliffs, and shoving down stone fences. *839 Fowler 
Southern Lights 52 A Stone-fence. Ginger-beer and brandy. 
1872 Schelk de Verb Americanisms 217 Now be is asked 
to take a Stone Fence, and now a Railroad, but both aie 
simple whiskey. 1889 Pall Mall Gas. 20 June 3/2 * Stone 
fence’ is the euphonious cognometi given to whisky which 
is drunk with cider instead of water. 1830 Ogilvik, *. Stone- 
gall, the name given bywoikmen to a loundish mass of 
clay, often occurring in variegated sandstone. Stone-galls 
lessen the value of stones for building. 1688 Holme Ar- 
moury in. 394/x The Mattock.. is much used with “stone 
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Getters in Quarries. 1870 Inquiry Yorksh, Deaf iy Burnt 
4 He has been employed as a stone-getter, and stone-dresser. 
1583 Hjgins Junius' N amend. 413/9 Glasse stone, _or stone 
elasse. which may be cut into very small and thin panes, 
which in old time they vsed in stead of glasse windowes. 
cxxos Lay. 31881 pat folc flah in to wuden-.leien in J>a 
“stan-graffen. 1878 J. C. Southall Epoch of Mammoth xv. 
364 Another find of this sort..occurringinalarge stone-grave 
near Stubnite. 1883 Science II. 25/1 Monad-builders and 
stonegrave people- z* 35 ” 5 * Kentalia Glastonb. (Somerset 
Rec. Soc.) 324 Henricns Faber pro i “stanegrist xijrf. per 
annum. 1903 . 1 /acne. Mag. Nov. 50 it is hoped the public 
arc beginning to insist upon having “stone-ground flour. 
1405 Naval Acc. Hen. VII { 1896) 194 “Stone gonnes of j*ron 
in the Wast of the seid Shipp, t+ir in Finchale Priory 
Charters etc. (Surtees) p. clviit, Item ij “stanehammers. 
Item ij hamers pro scLittis. x 533 - 4 .in W. H. St. John Hope 
Windsor Castle (1913) L 264 For iij stone hamor-> flfor the 
bryklayers to work wytb.-.xviij*. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek. 
2398/1 Stone-hammer, a chipping hammer used by stone- 
masons in rough-dressing stone, 1896 Daily New 7 Dec. 
1 3/5 Overseer wanted far Evening and Weekly. Must be 
a- smart “stone hand. 1873 Knight Diet. Meek., * Stone 
Harmonhon, a musical instrument consisting of a number 
of bars or slabs of stone,, .played like the dulcimer. 1708 
J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 13 To dig till we sink down to 
the “Stone head. xiA^Gyr-Siyx Gloss. Coal-mining zxiStone- 
head. x. A heading driven in stone. 2. (N.) The first hard 
stratum met with underlying quicksand. 189a Labour 
Commission. Gloss., *Stone Headings, Drivages other than 
coal formed in stone. 1369 T. Norton Warn. agst. Papists 
A ij, He is obstinately “stone harted. 1640 J. Taylor 
(Water P.) Differing Worships 9 St. Steven.. prayd.. For 
his stone-hearted stony enemies. 1899 Daily Sews n Oct 
8/4, I would not be stGne-hearted. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. 
xxxii. 46 Tyled, or “stone healed houses. Ibid. 11. iri. 151 
Olde walles & stonehilled houses. x<Sa3 G. Markham Eng. 
Houseur. 47 Take theiuice of red Fennell, and the iuyee of 
Sen greene and “stone hony, and nuxe them very well to- 
gether. 1623 C. Butler Fern. Mon. vi. (1634) 108 While it 
continueth liquid,.. it is called Live- liony, when it is turned 
white and hard (euen like unto sugar) it is called Com-hony, 
or Stone-bony. 1814 tr. Klaproth's Tran. Caste. 263 The 
stone-honey, .is dissolved in water, and drunk. 1909 Westni. 
Gas. 14 Apr. 4/1 The Chinese histories of i,Boo years ago, 
. . frequen tly speak of ‘stone honey ’ as coming from Ton- 

& xnd the various States of India. 1396-7 Durham A t c. 

(Surtees) 914, 1 par de '"stunhokes. 1426-7 Rec. St. 
Mary at Hill (1905) 66 A peire stone hokis. _ 1875 E. A. 
Davidson House-painthtg, etc. 1 A “Stone Knife. 1362 in 
Archxologia XXXVI. 301 To one other “stone Ieyere for.x. 
dayes, . .ifij s, ij d. x 65 g Caxterb. Marriage Licetu.es (MS.), 
John Mathewes, . . stonelayer. 156a in Archaeologist XXXVI. 
302 In Masonryeworke and “stone leynge. 1898 J. T. Fowi.hr 
Durham Cathedral 23 On the occasion of the stone-laying. 
1884 Knight Diet. Meek. Suppl. 867/1 *Stone lifter. Shep- 
herd’s lifter.. has a pair of eccentric lever griping jaws, 
pivoted in a frame 1898 Morris Austral Eng. 441 Stone- 
lifter , a Melbourne name for the fish Kathetostoma Issue. 
1707 Mortimer / fieri. (1721) 1 . 86 The “Stone-Lime is much 
the best for Land. 1847 A. Smeaton Builder's Man 27 
Builders are accustomed, .to use more sand with stone-lime 
than with chalk-lime. x8x8 Art Bookbinding 82 “Stone 
marble. 1681 Grew Musas hih iil § iii. iii. 347 “Stone Mar- 
row. Stenomarga Agricolas, i. e. Sou i Medulla : because 
found between the Commissures of great Stones. 1839 Ure 
Diet. Arts tji Spongy limestone, usually called Agaric 
mineral, stone marrow, etc, 1873 Knight Diet. Meclu 
2398/9 “Stone-mill. 1001 Daily Citron. 7 Aug. 7/6 Bread 
composed of “stone-milled flour. 1687 “Stone-Mushromes 
(see stone-shrub), x 469-70 in Swayne Ckurchw. Acc, Sarttrn 
(1896) 13 Et in itij m’l clank voc’ “stone nayle occupatis 
supra Capellam be’ Marie. 1586 Shnttleworths' Acc. (Che- 
tham Soc.) 31 For a quarterone of a thousand of stone nalles, 
vj*. x6ia Ibid, aox Twoe hundreth of stone naiie for the 
leades, viR _ 1688 Holme Armoury m. 300/1 Stone Nails, 
or Lath Nails. 1838 T. Thomson Client. Org. Bodies 721 
This bilumen [found at Bechelbronn (Bas Rhiu)] . . is known 
in the neighbourhood under the name of Stone oil. 1880 

J ANVIER Practical Keramics 154 The proportions.. for the 
est glaze are about ten of petrosilex and water (stone-oil) 
to one of lime and water (fern oil, lime oil). 1849 W. J. 
Thoms tr. Warsaae's Primeval Antiq. Denmark 11 , ml, 106 
The cromlechs of the “stone-period. 1864 J. Hunt tr. Vogt's 
Led. Manxii 34a The Lapps present . .in their cranial stiuc- 
ture a greater affinity with the stone-period people than 
with the Romanic-type x88o Dawson Fossil Man i. (1883) 

1 r A still earlier Stone period^that more properly named the 
Paheolithic, appears to be indicated by [etc.], c 1325 in Ken- 
nett's Par. Antiq. (x8x8) I. 570 Quatuor rod® ten® jacent 
super le “Staneputtes. 1325 in A rdveologia. XXV. 478 For 
dyggyng of xlitij lode of stone & for makyngof the stone pytte. 
a 1728 Woodward Nat. Hist, Fossils u (1729) 107 Found 
frequently in the Stone-pits about Oxford. 1839 Sporting 
Meig, Jan. 4 [The fox] went to ground in a stone-pit. 1676 
Pml. Traus, XI. 736 In a Mine where the “Stone-plants 
grow. 1883 Stevenson Silverado Squatters 236 About the 
spurs of the tall pine, a red flowering st one- plant hung in 
clusters. x8i8-aa E. Thompson Cullen's Nasal Meth. (ed. 3) 
33a Acne 5 “Stone Pock. 1822-9 Goods Study Med. (ed. 3) V. 
584 When this species becomes inflamed, it lays a founda- 
V,? n f t>r a varus or stone-pock. 1704 Collect. Voyages * 

« ‘ frsfi/i The “Stone-Polishers make them thinner. 
*|*75 Knight.#/*/. Mtch ,, *Sione-j>alishing Machine , a ma- 
chine for giving the final dressing and gloss to the surface 
of stone. 1819 J. Hodgson in J. Raine Mem. (1857J l. 260, 

1 called.. at a “stonepnnter’s in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 1896 
N. Munro Lost Pibroch (1902) 70 A “stone-put further, 
rrxaoo Vices SfVirtuesp 5 For us eft to warnin wiS So *stan- 
°f oe harde hierte. *843 Holtzapffel Turning I. 
169 The “stone-saw, a smooth iron blade fed with sand and 
water. 1890 *M. Rutherford* Miriam's Schooling etc. 
155 He sat at one end of the heavy stone-saw, with David 
Irevenna,..at the other. 1845 G. Dodd Brit. Mamtf. IV. 
17 If we watch.. a “stone-sawyer, we shall.. see that the 
saw frequently * jars 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's 
Phamr. 540 The foimation of “stone-sclerenchyma. 1687 
A. Lovell tr. TAevenot's Trav. 1. x66 We bought of these 
poor Greeks several stone-Mushromes, which in that place 
are got out of the Red-sea ; as also small “Stone-shrubs, or 
branches of Rock, which they call white Coral, 1330 Palsgr, 


706/r, I sclate a house with “stone slates, fe couuers de 
pierre. 1880 Sir E. Beckett Bk. Building (ed. 2) 183 In 
some places a thin kind of stone slates are used, . . they make 
picturesque roofs but rather heavy. x 38 z E. G. Hooper 
Man. Brewing (ed. 2) 237 There is another system of fer- 
mentation. -known as the “stone-square system. The fer- 
menting tank here is a large square, constructed of stone. 
x888 F. Faulkner Mod. Brewing (ed. 2) 187 The original 
closed box, denominated a Yorkshire stone square. _ x6rx 
Bible x Kings v. 18 And Solomons builders, and Hirams 
builders, did hewe them, and the “stone-squarers. 1833 
Loudon Encycl. A rchit. §233 The cement chimney shafts 
to be coloured, .of a good warm “stone tint. 1797 Encycl. 
Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 105 >2 That called in England by the 
name of “stone-turf contains a considerable proportion of 
peat. 1915 H. R. Hall Anc. Hist. Near East u. 32 The 
earlier Greeks.. were still “stone-users. 1870 Greenwell 
in Jrnl. Ethnol. Soc. (N. S.) II. 420 The supply of flint [at 
Grime’s Graves], in itself a mine of wealth to a stone-using 
people, c 1500 Kowlis Cursing 61 in Laing Anc. Poet. 
Scot., The “stane-wring, stane and stane blind. 1838 SrM- 
monds Diet. Trade , * Stone-yard , a conti actor's or other 
yard where paupers are set to break stones. 1886 Steven- 
son Kidnapped xiii. 115 If I had kent of these reefs, .it’s 
not sixty guineas .. would have made me risk my brig in sic 
a stoneyard ! 1899 A. C. Benson Life Alp. Benson I. v. 161 
A small walled gai den., with a rockery ot bi oken carvings 
from the stone-yards. 


b. In names of animals, as stone-bass, f (a) a 
fish of the genus Pagnts , found in the West 
Indies ; ( 3 ) a fish of the genus Polyprion (family 
ScrramdsB), characterized by a bony ridge on the 
operculum, and serrated spines on the anal and 
ventral fins ; stone-bird, (tz) the vinous grosbeak 
= Mono 3 ; (b) = slant-snipe (a) ; stone-biter, 
(a) the hawfinch ; (b) Orkney Shell, the common 
cat-fish or wolf-fish [= Icel. steinbitr , Da. sten- 
bider , Norw. steinbit , Du. sleenbijter (Kilian)] ; 
stone-borer, a bivalve mollusc that bores into 
stones or rocks ; stone-oat, a N. American fresh- 
water cat-fish of the genus Pfoturus ; stone-CBnti- 
pede, a centipede of the funnily Lithobiidse , found 
in stony places ; stone-coxal, hard or scleroder- 
matous (as distinguished from sclerobasic), or 
massive (as distinguished from branching) coial ; 
stone-crab, (a) name for various species of crab 
(see quots.) ; (b) applied locally in U.S. to the 
dobson or hellgrammite, the larva of a neuro- 
pterous insect, used as a bait in angling ; stone- 
crawfish., a European species of crawfish or cray- 
fish, Astacus torrentium ; stone-cricket, a wing- 
less insect of the genus Ceuthophilus or other 
genera of Locus/idse , found under or among stones; 
stone curlew, see Curlew 3; stone-eater, = 
stone-borer ; stone falcon £G. sleinfalke (Gesner)], 
a name for the merlin ; stone-fish, a name for 
various fishes harbouringunder stones (see quots.); 
stone-flower = Stone-lilt; stone-fox [= Du. 
steeimosj, the Arctic fox, Cam's lagapus ; stone- 
grig [Grig sb . 1 3], local name for a species of eel 
or lamprey ; stone hawk = stone falcon ; stone- 
lifter (see 20 a) ; stone-loach, a species of 
loach, Cobitis barbatula ; stone-lugger = stone- 
roller ; stone-marten, the beech-moiten ( Mustela 
foina ), or its fur; stone-owl, U.S. the saw-whet 
owl, Nyctala acadica, which frequents quarries or 
rocks ; stone-peoker (Sc. stane-), local name 
for the Turnstone, and for the purple sandpiper, 
Tringa striata or maritima\ stone-perch, a small 
fish allied to the perch ( = Pope sb . 1 4, Kupp sb . 1 2 ) ; 
stone-piercer = stone-borer ; stone-plover, see 
Plovers ; stone-roller, name for two N. American 
fresh-water fishes (see quots., and cf. stone-lugger 
and stone-ioter) ; stone-runner, a name for the 
ringed plover, or the dotterel; also applied to 
some species of sandpiper ; stone-snipe, («) the 
stone-curlew, CEdicnemus scolopax ; (£) a large 
N. American bird of the snipe family, Totanus 
melanoltucus ; also applied to other species of 
Totanus; stone-sponge, a lithistid sponge ; stone- 
suoker, a fish belonging or allied to the "genus 
Petromtzon, a Lamprey (see the' etymologies 
of these words) ; stone-thrush, a local name 
of the missel-thrush ; + stone-tivet [? TewhhQ, 
?the lapwing; stone-toter [Tote ©.], a N. 
American fresh-water fish, Catostomus or Hypen- 
telium nigricans , also called stone-lugger or stone- 
roller (see quot. 1817) ; also applied to the genus 
Exoglossum. See also Stonebuck, Stonechat 
Stone-pit, Stonehatch, Stone-smatoh. 


7 tr* sr ■» • ma mere w anotner j? 1- 

they call a “Stone-Bass, . . of a Colour sandy, but has a Reli 
equal to our Soles. 1725 Sloane Jamaica II. 286 Parr 
tolus argentine . . A Stone-Basse. This is taken in all tl 
Rivers of this Island,. . they aie altogether of a white Coloi 
and are- .one of the best sort of Fish they have in lamak 
1822 Couch m Trans. Linn. Soc. XIV. 8z Scisena. . . Sto 
Basse— This species, which is common in more southe 
latitudes, .approaches the Cornish coast under peculiar c 
cumstances. When a piece of timbercovered with Barnaul 
is brought by the currents from the regions which the 
fishes inhabit, considerable numbers of them sometimes s 
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company it. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 270 Special Line, 
. .used in fishing for Stone Bass or Wreck-fish. _ 1731 Med- 
ley Kolben's Cape G. Hope II. iS7.Theie aie in the Cape 
countries, gi eat numbers of Haw-Finches... They are call’d 
likewise “Stone- Biteis. 1743 Phil. Trans, XL 1 1 612 Other 
Fish, as Sharks, Holly-butts, Sione-biters. 1834 A. Adams 
etc. Man. Nat. Hist. 153 “Stone-borers (Saxicavid®). x 88a 
Jordan & Gilbert Syn. Fishes N. Amer. 97 Notutus, 
“Stone Cats. 1834 A. Adams etc. Man. Nat. Hist 266 
“Stone-Centipedes (Lithobiidse). x88o F. P. Pa&coe Zool. 
Classif. 32 Scleiodermata. (“Stone-corals.) 17x3 Petiver 
Aquat. Anirn. Amboinae Tab. i. Cancer saxatitis . . “Stone 
Crab. 1833 T. Bell Stalk-eyed Crustacea 165 Noithern 
Stone-crab. Lit hades Main. 1884 Goode Nat. Hist. Aquat. 
Anim. 772 The Stone Crab, Menippe ma unarms, . . is one 
of the two edible species of Ciabs occurring upon the 
Southern Atlantic coast of the United States. 1815 S. 
Brookes Conchol. 157 “Stone Eater. Mytilus lithophagus. 
1834 Woodward Molhtsca ir. 243 The boring shell-fish have 
been called 1 stone-eaters 1 (hthophagi). 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., “ Stonefaulcou (Lithofaltns . .) so called from the 
stones and locks whete she eyries, or builds her nest. 1678 
Ray IVillughby's Ornith. ir, ix. 80 The Stone-Falcon, . .Palco 
Lapidarius. 1862 Wood Illustr. Nat. Hist. II. 77 The 
Merlin, .from this habit of perching on pieces of stone .has 
derived the name of Stone Falcon. 1668 Charleton 
Onomast. 135 Alphestes . . Beigis Stein-Fish, i.e. “Stone-fish. 
1710 Sibbald Hist. Fife 51 Gunnellus Cot n ubiensi um, the 
Buttei Fish of the English, our Fishers call it the Stone-fish. 
1881 Dav Fishes Gt. Brit. I. 204 Shanny or shan .Stone- 
fish, Parnell. x8g6 Strand Mag. XII. 354/2 Another fish 
that is unpleasant to meet is that known as the stone-fish. 
It is small,, .but its bite is poisonous. Apparently, it makes 
its home under the pearl shell, for it is only when picking up 
a shell that a diver is bitten. 1847 Ansted Anc. World iil. 
49 The simple forms of the crinoids or “stone-flowers. 283a 
j, Brke St. Herbert’s Isle 48 Through the night the hungiy 
“stone-fox howls. 1884 Chatitb. Jrnl. 5 Jan. 10/x The stone- 
foxes and wolverines having destioyed the provision depots. 
1666 Merrett Pinax 188 Latnpetra parvn fluviatuis.. 
Hetefordiensibus, a “Stone Grig. 1736 Ainsworth, The 
“stone hawk, lithofalco . 1863 H. G. Adams Birds of Prey 
46 The Metlin . . makes its . . nest . . in the holes generally amid 
pieces of rock, hence one of its common names, Stone or 
Rock Hawk. 1825 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 697 When he 
essay’d to war on dace, bleak, bream, “stone-loach or pike. 
1883 Day Fishes Gt. Brit. II. 204 Stone-loach, due to its 
fondness for secreting itself beneath a stone. 1882 Jordan 
& Gilbert Syn. Fishes N. Amer. no Catostomus nigricans. 
Stone Roller, Hammer-head; “Stone lugger. Ibid, 149 
Campostoma anomalum, Stone-roller ; Stone-lugger. 1841 
J. H. Fennell Nat. Hist . Quadrupeds 106 note , Besides 
beech marten, it is called “stone marten, martern, marteron, 
martlett, and monse-hunt. 188a Caulfeild & Saward Did. 
Needlework 463/1 Stone Marten . . This fur is much esteemed 
throughout Europe. 1869-73 T. R. Jones Cassell's Bk. 
Birds II. 87 The “Stone Owls {Athene). Ibid. The Stone 
Owl Proper {Athene noctud ), 1904 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 17 
Sept. 644 Transformations undeigone by a blood parasite of 
thestone-owl when taken into the stomach of a mosquito. 
1731 ^Medley Kolben's Cape G. Hope 11 . 157 The “Stone- 
pecker. The Dutch call this Bird Strand Loper, i. e. Shore- 
Courser. 1883 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 1 87 Turnstone 
. . Stanepecker (Shetland Isles). Ibid. ig4 Purple Sandpiper 
{Tringa striata), .Stanepecker (Shetland Isles). x888 Goode 
Amer. Fishes 2 The “Stone-perch, Pope, Ruffe,.. which 
somewhat resembles the Perch,, .is. .not found in America. 
1713 Petiver Aquat. Anim. Amboinae Tab. 19/13 P holds 
“Stone Peircer. 1768 Pennant Brit. Zool. (1776) l. 293 This 
[red-beaded Linnet] seems to be the species known about 
London under the name of “stone redpoll. x8oa Montagu 
Ornith. Diet,, s. v. Redpole, Lesser, Numbers [are] frequently 
taken about London. .; it is there called Stone Redpole. x88a 
“Stone Roller [see stone-lugger). x68x Grew Musaeum n 
§ 4 iv. 77 The Egg of a “S toner unner. 1802 Montagu 
Ornith. s. v., Stone-runner, many of the Sandpipers so called. 
1849 Zoologist VII. 2392 The ringed plovers are ‘stone- 
runners ’. 1785 Pennant Arcl. Zool. II. 468 “Stone Snipe. 
With a black bill : head, neck, and breast spotted with black 
and white... Double the size of a Snipe. 1864 Webster, 
Stone-snipe ,. . a large snipe {Gambella melanalcucd), com- 
mon in the United States. 1887 Cassells Encycl. Did., 
Stone-snipe, stone-curlew, . . CEdicnemus scolopax. X753 
Chambers' Cjcl. Suppl., Petromyzon, the “stone sucker, ..a 
genus . . comprehending the lamprey, etc. 1831 Gossc Nat. 
Hist,, Fishes 319 Petromyzonidx. (Stone-suckers.) 1885 
Swainson Prov. Names Birds 2 Missel Thrush.. .“Stone 
thrush (Dorset). 1579 Hake Newes out of P envies iv. (1872) 
D ij b, “Stonetiuets, Teale, and Pecteales good, with Busterds 
fat and plum. x8x^ Paulding Lett.fr. South (Bartlett), The 
most singular fish in this part. .is. .the “Stone-toter, whose 
brow is sui mounted with seveial little sharp horns, by the 
aid of which he totes small flat stones., in order to make a 
snug little inclosure for his iady. x868 Sir J. Richardson 
etc. Mus. Nat. Hist. II. 123 Tne species of Exoglossum are 
named ‘ Stone-toters,’ because they pile up little heaps of 
small stones, among which they deposit their spawn. 

e. In names of plants (either glowing in stony 
places, or having some part hard like stone), or 
their fruits, etc.: as f stone apple = stone pippin; 
stone basil, the wild basil, Calamintha Clino- 
podium , or basil-thyme, C. Acinos ; stone-beech, 
a vaiiety of the common beech (see quot.) ; stone- 
berry, the dwarf cornel of N. America, Cornus 
canadensis; stone-brake, the rock-biake or 
parsley-fern, Allosorus crispus; stone bramble, 
a species of bramble, Rubus saxalilis, growing in 
stony places, with bright red fruit ; stone-clover, 
— Hare's-foot i ; stone-fern, Asplenium Celt - 
rack ; also applied to other ferns growing in stony 
places (see quots.) ; f stone-grape, ? a grape 
with stones or hard seeds ; stone-leek, the rock 
or Welsh onion, Allium fistulosum; in quot. 1904 
app, misused for Houselekk ; stone-lichen, any 
lichen growing on stones or rocks ; spec. Parmelia 
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saxatilis ( «= Staneraw) j stone liverwort = 
Liverwort i ; stone-mint, the American dittany, 
Cunila Mariana ; + stone-moss, ? the orchil 
lichen, Roccella tinctoria ; stone orpine, Sedutn 
reflexion ; + stone-pepper, an old name for 
Stoneouop ; + stone pippin, a variety of apple 
(?\vith hard fruit); stone-root, a N. American 
aromatic labiate herb, Collinsonia canadensis, 
also called horse-balm or rich-weed ; + stone-rue, 
an old name for the fern Wall-rue, Asplenittm 
Ruta-muraria ; stone-seed, English rendciing of 
Lithospermum , a genus of JBoraginacens , so called 
from their hard ' seeds 1 or capsules; stone-turnip, 
a variety of turnip ; stone-weed, ( a ) = stone-seed ; 

(b) local name for knotgrass, Polygonum aviculare\ 

(c) ? a weed growing on stone or rock ; stonewood, 
name for various trees with very hard wood (see 
qnots.), or the wood itself. See also Stonebreak, 
Stoneorop, etc. 

1741 Comp!. Family-Piecew, ili. 383 Apples. [July.] Deux 
Ans or John Apple, "Stone Apple, Oaken Pin. 1597 Gerarde 
Herbal zr, ccxiii. 548 Acynos. *Stone Basil!. 1886 Britten 
& Holland Plant-n., Basil, Field, Stone, or Wild. Book- 
names for Calautintha Clinopodium and C. Acinos. *884 
Bower &_ Scorr De Bary's P/taner. 532 An.. individual 
variation in those stems of Fagus silvatica occasionally 
occurring which aie called ‘‘Stone-beeches, and are conspicu- 
ous fiom their thick, furrowed bark. 1837 P> H. Gosse in 
Life (1890) 107 Here the scarlet *stoneberry ( Comus Cana- 
densis) was abundant. 1796 Withering Brit Plants (ed. 3) 
III. 304 Stone Fern. Crisped Fern. Parsley Fern. x Stone 
Biakes. 1744 J. Wilson Synopsis Brit. Plants 117 Chamos- 
rtthus saxatilis. ..The ‘‘Stone-bramble, or Raspi.s. 153a 
Huloet, ‘"Stoneferne herbe, Asplenittm , Citrac , Scolopen- 
dra. 1777 Jacou Catal. Plants 38 Pleris aquiliiia, Small- 
branched Stone- Fern. 1796 [i,ac stone-broke], i8aoT. Green 
Univ. Herbal II. 218 Osmnnda Crispa; Curled Osmunda, 
or Stone Fern. 1863 Prior Plant-n Stone-fern, from its 
growth on stone-walls, Ceterach ofiicinantm. c 1475 Piet. 
Poe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 810/17 Hie acinus, a "stongrape. 1866 
Trcas. Bot. 40/2 The Welsh Onion.. is a native of Siberia 
and certain parts of Rusbia, where it is known as the Rock 
Onion, or “Stone Leek. 1904 A, C. Benson House of Quiet 
(igio) 164 The stone-leek on the roof of mellowed barns. 
1861 ‘Stone lichen [see Staneiiaw]. 1834-67 “Stone-mint 
[see Dittany 5]. i 63 i Grew Musxum m. § ii. i. 326 The 
several Styriae or Capillaiy parts, .growing together almost 
like those of the little *dtone-Moss. 1763 in 6th Rep. 
Dep. Kpr. Publ. Rec. App. 11. *32 Making Orchell from 
Rock or Stone Moss. 1777 Robson Brit. Flora 318 liys- 
sus aurea... Saffron Byssus. Silken S Lone-moss. 2866 
“Stone Orpine [see Sioneiiore], 1397 Gerarde Herbal 
'Tables Eng. Names, Stone hore, that is “Stonepepper, or 
Stone crop. 1767 Abercrombie Ev. Man his own Gardener 
(1803) 671/2 Apples.. Kirtin pippin, “Stone pippin. 1848 
Bartlett Diet. Amer. 335 * Stone. root, a plant used in 
medicine. Its properties are diuretic and stomachic. 187a 
Sciiele deVf.reA mcricanisms 399 Tire Stone-Root (Collin- 
sonia canadensis), the flowers of which have an odor like 
lemons, is also known as Rich Weed from this fragiancc. 
1348 Turner Names Herbes 86 Saluia vita or Ruta mui alis 
. . maye be called in english “Stone Rue, or wal Rue. 1578 
Lvrii Dodoens lit. lxviii, 408 Ruta Muraria, Stone Rue, or 
Wall Rue. 1833 Wauldby Farm Rep. 105 in Libr. Use/. 
Knowl., Husb. HI, The vaiiety called the white “stone 
turnip. 1847 Darlington Amer. IVccds 243 Field Lilho- 
.spermum. “Stone weed. Gromwell. , . Formerly a reputed 
cuie for. the stone in the bladder, from the stony-like appear- 
ance of its seeds. 1847 H.ylliwell, Stoncvieed, knot-grass. 
Suffolk. 1913 M. Hewlett in Engl. Rev. .Mar 334 Her 
garment . . seemed to grow upon her as a creeping, stone- weed 
grows. 1863. Bates Nat. Amazon i\\ 238 A suitable canoe 
..of about six tons’ burthen, strongly built of Itaflba or 
“stone-wood, a timber of which all the best vessels in the 
Amazons country are constructed. *889 Maioen Use/. 
Plants Australia 390 Callisienwn saligims . . * Stonewood 
Ibid. 604 Tarrieha argyi odeudron. .‘Stonewood ’. 

stone (stoan), v. Forms: see prec. ; also (A:, 
and north.) 4 stain, 6 staan, staen. [Early ME. 
stanen, f. slan Stone sb. Cf. Steen ».] 

1 . trans. To throw stones at, pelt with stones ; 
esp. to put to death by pelting with stones. 

c moo Or min 1968 3 ho munnde affterr be la^heboc To dashe 
hen istanedd. a 1300 Cursor M. 19456 par-for on steuen all 
pai stert, pai draf him vte o tun allan, And-pai demed him 
to stain. 138a Wvclif Exod. xvii, 4 What snal Y do to this 
puple? ;it a Iitil while, and it shal stonen me. 4x400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) x. 40 pe kirke ofsaynt Steuen, whaie he 
was staned to deed, c 1430 Mirour Salnacimtn (Roxb ) 142 
Ysay prophete was sawen and stonyd was Jeremye. 1333 
Coverdale Matt. xxi. 33 The huszbandmen caught his ser- 
uauntes : one they bett, . . the thirde they stoned, 1596 Dal- 
RYMPLE.tr, Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1 . 123 Gif a Sou eit his ijoung, 
stane him [L. lapidibtts obruito], and eit nocht his flesche. 
x6ix Shake. If hit. T. iv, iv. 807 Some say hee shall be 
ston’d : but that death is too soft for him (say II, *781 Gib- 
bon Dccl. <5- F. xxx. II. 149 Cowards were stoned to death. 
2843 Lytton Last Bar, 1. vi, Wei e he to walk the streets, 
they would stone him. 1909 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 367/2 
Hemy splashed about in the shallows, stoning the little 
fishes. 

f 2. Tq turn into stone, or make hard like stone; 
to petrify. (Chiefly fig.) Obs, 

X604 S 11 Arcs. Oth. v. ii. 63 0 periur’d woman, thou do’st 
stone my heait. 1634 Habingion Castara (Arb.) 38 Till I 
shall see That heait so ston'd and frozen, thaw'd in thee. 
1833 Miss Sheppard C. A nc/ustcr II. 64 When Andi 6 looked 
up, lie. .seemed almost stoned with surpiise. 

3 . To furnish or fit with stones; to pave, or build 
up, with stone or stones. (See also quot. 187/.) 

*600 Weakest goeth to Wall C 3, Were your streets through 
ston'd with Dyamonds. 1703 S. Sewall Diary 16 Apr. 
(1879) II, 77 He is stoning the Cellar, 1877 E. Leigh 


Cheshire Gloss. 201 To stone a road, is to put large stones or 
boulders on the road, to force carriages, carts and horses to 
go over the fresh laid metal, instead of the beaten pai t of the 
road. A dangerous but geneial custom in Cheshire. 1890 
Church Bells 3 J an, 80/1 The vacant space above and at the 
sides being stoned in. 1893 Baring-Gould Cheap Jack 
Zita II. xvii. 72 When a highway has beea new stoned. 

+ b. To administer stones to (a falcon) as a 
purgative. Obs. 

1618 Latham New Bk. Falconry (1633) 147 They be as 
hard Hawkes as any be, and must bee stoned and set to a 
sound stomacke when they should file. 

c. (with out j ? To displace by stone, nonce-use. 
1858 Hawthorne Fr. <$■ Ital. Note-bks. (1871) II. 58 The 
eai th, I think, is too much stoned out of the streets of an 
Italian city— paved, .quite across, with broad flagstones. 

4. To rub or polish with a stone; to sharpen on 
a whetstone; in Leather Manuf. to scour and 
smooth with a stock-stone. 

1688 [see Stoning vbl. sb. 3]. 1878 Mrs. H. Wood Pomeroy 
Abb. 11. xvii, I was on my hands and knees, stoning the 
passage flags. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch ff Ciocknt. 201 
JBiass sei vices are generally ‘stoned ' preparatory to polish- 
ing, that is, rubbed square with a blue stone or water of Ayr 
stone and water or oil. 1883 H. R. Procter Tanning 183 
In the Lancashire district, butts are generally.. ‘stoned so 
as to remove the whole of the bloom. 1885 Stevenson Child's 
Gard, Verses (1893) 83 When the scythe is stoned again. 

5. To take the stones out of (ground) ; to clear 
or free from stones. ? Obs. 

c 147s Cath.Angl. 359/2 (Addit. MS.), To Stane, depetrare, 
petras remouere. 1363 Hyll Art Garden. (1593) 46 It 
needeth not after to be weeded or stoned. 1628 [see Sioning 
vbl. sb. 4], 

+ 6. To deprive of the testicles, castrate, geld. Obs. 
1584 Shuttleworths' Ace. (Chetham Soc.) 20 The smith of 
Ecclestone for stoninge work horsies, xvj' 1 . 

7. To take the stones out of (fruit): sec prec. 12 . 

1639 0 . Wood Alph. Bk. Secrets 19 With, .a few Raysins 

of the Sun stoned. 1663 W. Hughes Cornpl. Vineyaid 17 
This way you may also make Gooseberry Wine, . . Wine of 
Plumbs, &c., but these Inst must be stoned. 1675 Hannah 
Woolley Gent lew. Comp, 187 Goosherries.., cut off their 
heads and stone them. 1709 W. King Art of Lcvc v. 703 
Stoning currants in whole bunches. 1769 Mrs. Rarrald 
Eng. Haiisckpr. (1778) 241 Stone a pound and a half of 
cherries. x8 4 s E liza Acton Mod. Cookery (ed. 2) 416 The 
peaches and apricots should be merely skinned, halved, and 
stoned. 1874 Mrs. H. Wood Master o/Greylands six. 223 
With not a raisin in the house stoned foi plum-pudding ! 

8 . intr. Of a fruit (drupe) : To iorm a stone in 
the process of growth. 

1842 LounoN Suburban Hort. 479 A few days before, and 
a few days after, the crops begin to stone, is the most ciitical 
period in forcing, /but sga The peach bolder will requite 
occasional watering,.. but water ought to be withheld when 
it is stoning and when it is ripening. 1852 Beck's Elorist 
176 The fiuit sets well and stones freely. 

Stone, obs. fotm of Stun v. 

Stone, obs. Sc. pa, pple. of Steal v. 

Stone age. Archmlogy. The period or stage 
in the development of human cultuic which is 
marked by the exclusive or greatly predominant 
use of stone as material for weapons and implements, 
in contradistinction to the later 1 ages * in which 
bronze or iron was used. 

The Stone age is divided into the Paleolithic and Neo- 
lithic periods. 

[1863 Lyell Antiq. Man ii. (ed. 2) 10 The age of stone in 
Dennuuk coincides with the period of the first vegetation, 
or that of the Scotch fir.] 1864 J. Hunt tr. Vogt's Led. 
Man xii. 343 Long heavy skulls, which differ entirely from 
those of the stone-age. 1874 Pitt-Rivers Evol. Culture, 
Princ. Classif. (1906) 14 The Fijians,. at the time of their 
discovery were still in the stone age. 

attrib. 1878 J. C. SourHALL Epoch of Mammoth iv. 45 
In the Stone-Age lake-stations, pottery (hand-made) is found 
in abundance. 1910 Haudon Races ofMauso The Tasma- 
nians.. never advanced beyond an early stage of stone-age 
culture. 

Stone-ax. 

1. A two-edged ax used for hewing stone. 

4 xooo ./E lfric Gloss, in Wr,-Wfilckeri 4 i Bipennis, twibille 
ml stansex. ? 4 1337 Durham A cc. Rolls (Surtees) 360 Pi o 
Stanaxes, Hakkes, [etc.] X483 Cath.Angl. 359/a A Sstane 
axe, vbi A mason Axe. 1333 MS. Ravil. 1). 77 6 If. 147 b, 
For a stone axe ffor lyk vse. x8« Knight Diet. Meek., 
Stone-axe, an axe with two somewhat obtuse edges, used in 
spawling and hewing stone. , 

2 . An ax made of stone. 

1864 H. Woodward in Intell. Observ. Y. 180 Stone axe of 
Serpentine. 2863 Lubbock Preh. Times iv. (1878) 98 The 
North American stone axe or tomahawk. 

Stone-blind (st<fu’n|blarnd), a. [sb.) (Also 
as two words.) [Stone sb. 19 .] Blind as a stone ; 
completely blind, a. lit. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xii. ( Matthias ) 420 Sic a drynk jrat 
quha-euire of it cane taste, he worde stane-blynde. 1591 
Greene Canny Catching n. Wks. (Grosart) X. 83, I haue 
seen men ston-blind oiler to lay bets. 2742 Phil, Trans, 
XLII. 26s The famous Statuary Ganibasius, . . though stone- 
blind, could by Feeling make a Statue in Clay. 1891 Kipling 
Light that Failed xiit, Dick Heldar., has gone blind.. He 
has been stone-blind for nearly two months. 

b. jig. (In quot. 1849 a humorous strengthening 
of Blind a. in sense 10.) 

1396 Dalrympie tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. 1 . 128 Quha now, 
nocht stane blind, . . wil nocht smceirlie grant, the forme of 
Scotland ..to be elegant f 2648 Petit, Eastern Assoc. 17 So 
stoneblinde, as not to see., worse in themselves. 2840-50 
Dickens Dav. Copp. xxiii, A little half-blind entry where 
you could see hardly anything, a little stone-blind pantry 
where you could see nothing at all. 2864 Lowlll Rebellion 


Writ. t8go V. 119 In disputable matters, every man sees 
according to his prejudices, and is stone-blind to whatever 
he did not expect or did not mean to see. 

Hence Stone-blindness. 

1868 Milman St. Pauls xiii, 345 Laud’s stone-blindness to 
the signs of the times. 2869 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. xxiv. 4 
Stone-blindness in the eyes niises from stone in the heart, 
f c. as sb. = stone-blindness. Obs. nonce-use. 
42500 Rozvlis Cui sing 61 in Laing Anc. Poet. Scot., The 
stane-wring, stane and stane blind. 

Stone- blue. [See Stone sb. 17 c and Blue sb. 
2 b ; cf. Powder-blue.] 

1 . A compound of indigo with starch or whiting, 
used by laundresses. Also attrib. 

1675 in Abridgem. Specif. Patents, Bleaching etc. (1859) 7 
[The art) of making out of the vseless dust or powder of 
indigo, stone blewe, fiatt indigo, and powder bleue. 2786 
Act 26 Geo. Ill c. 51 § si Gieat Quantities of Starch are 
used in the making of Stone Blue. 2836 E. Howard R. 
Reefer xxxv ii, A washerwoman's stone-blue bag. 1836-41 
Erande Cheat. (ed. 5) 2091 Stone blue is a compound of 
indigo or piussian blue and the itifenor kinds of starch. 

2 . The blue colour of this, or a diess of this 
culour. (Cf. Powder-blue 2.) 

1906 Daily Chron. s Oct 4/5 Mrs. Cyril Watd, in stone- 
blue 

Stone-boat. 

1 . A boat for tiansporting stones. 

41336 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 333 Qui. .leduxerunt 
Kateflum vidz. lc Stanbate. 2472 Extracts Bmgh Rec. 
Edin. (1869) I. 25 Of ilk stane bot lossand in the bavin j d. 
1303 Acc. Ld. High Ticas. Scot. II. 280 Ane stane bote at 
the New Havin. 2873 Knigii 1 Diet. Mech. s. v. Stone-vessel, 
De Ce->sart’s machine for throwing laige stones into the sea 
consisted of a pontoon cairying an inclined plane [etc.]. [ title 
of figure) De Cessart's Stone-Boat. 

2 . U.S. A dat-botlomed sled used for tiansport- 
ing or removing stones, and for other purposes. 

2873 Knight Diet. Mech. s. v., The rise in front enables the 
stonc-koat to ride over small obstacles. 2906 Daily Chron. 
21 Sept. 4/4 They fetch the water every day in a bairel fixed 
in a kind of sled called a stone boat., 

Stone-bow [sioa-nbou). [Cf. MUG. sleinboge 
— sense 2, ON. sleinboge ~ sense i.J 
1 . [Bow sb . 1 3.] An aich of stone. Cbs. exc. as 
the name of one of the gates of Lincoln. 

Beowulf 2345 Jestah 3 a be wealle Stondan stanbogan. 

2 . [Bow sb . 1 4.] A kind of cioss-bow or cata- 
pult used for shoolmg stones. Obs. 

2419 Liber A Hits (Rolls) I. 278 Quod lmllu-; portet nrcum 
vocalum 1 Stonebowe 2343 Acts Privy Council (1890) I. 
104 Breaking wyth stonebowes off certej nc wyndowes. xCoi 
Suaks. Twel. N. 11. v. 51. 2611 Blaum. & Fl. King g No K. 
v. i, Childieti w ill sliouly take him for a Wall And set their 
Stone-bows in his forehead. 1660 Act 12 Cha s. II c. 4 Scbed. 
s.v., Bowes, vocar, stonc-bowes of steel, the piece, x.s. 
Stouebreak (stJn’iibr^ik). ? Obs. [f. Stone sb. 
+ Break sb . 1 (or ».), alter Du. siecnbreck (f -breka 
Kilian) — G. steinbrcchl\ — Saxifrage i. (See 
also quot. 1/39 and cf. Breakstone.) 

2348 Turner Names Ilcrbcs 87 The other duclie saxifrage 
hath leaues lyke Tyme & it may be called in english lime- 
stonebreake. 2397 Gerarde Heibul 11. ccxcv. 693 ’I he fiist 
is called.. white Saxifrage, or white Stonebicake i ‘ibe 
second is called golden Saxifrage, 01 golden Stonebieake. 
2739 P. Miller Gard. Diet, ll. Index, Stone-bicak, ste 
Alchymilla and Sax if ruga. 1863 Prior Plant-n., Stone- 
break,, .so named from its supposed power of 1 ending recks, 
and thence employed to break stone in the bladder,/) axifi aga. 
+ Stone-brod. north. Obs. Also stan-, stane-. 
[f. Stone sb. + Brod jA 1 ] A nail or peg for fixing 
stone slates ; a slate-pin. 

1363-4 in Finchale Priory Charteis etc. (Surtees) p. Ixiv, 
Et v m de stanbrods et lednaiU' emptis. 2419 in labile Rolls 
York Minster (Surtees) 38 In v. in stanebiod, 6s. 8d. 2457 
Ibid. 6g, xxj. m stonebredes. 1343 Mem. I'ottnfaun Abb. 
(Suttees) 4 o 4 For one thousands stonebrode siijd. 

Stonebuck (sldn - nl»k). Also 7-8 -bock. [f. 
Stone sb. + Buck sb . 1 ; found in 0 £., but formed 
afresh in the 16th c. after the Ger. fotm.] 

1 . The ibex : = Steinbi ck. 

4 2000 ./Elfhic Gram. ix. tZ.) 6 B Hie cynyps lies stanbucca. 
1585 Higins Junius' N omcncl. 51/2 Ti agelaphus, . a stone- 
buck or goathart. 1668 Ciiakhtj on Onemast . 7 Capra Ibex 
..The Stone-bock. 2749 Wi st Odes Pindar, etc. (2733) I. 
233 The.. branching Stone.buck bearded like a Goat. 2910 
A. Hillikrs Master Girl ii. 59 She could see that chamois 
and stone-buck had come down. 

2 . = Steenbok. rare -0 . (Peth. an etror.) 

2833 Ogilvie Suppl., Stonc.buck, the steinlok [1883 steen- 
bok], an animal of the antelope kind. 

Stone-cart. A cart for carrying stones. 

741 337 Durham Acc, Rolls (Suitces) 559 In flekes empt. 
pro le Stankart pro calce et sabulo cariand. 2s. 1557 in 
Lancs. % Cheshire Wilis (1884) 61 Implements of husbandrye 
. . a stone carte, 2867 J, K. Hunt er Retrosp. Artist's Life 
iii. (1912) 28 It was what was known as a stone cart— one 
without sides. 

Stone-cast, stone’s cast. Nowmrc. [Cast 
sb. 1 c.] = Stone’s throw. 

a. a 1300 Cursor M. 13603 A stancast jmn fra )>aim he 
yode. a 1400-30 Wars Alex. 3614 Mare pan a stanecast. . 
be-fore his knijtis all He standis vp, 02320 Skelton 
Magnyf. 2174 , 1 warant the, it is but a stone caste. 2634 
Sir’ 1 '. Herbert Trav. 106 It has a River a stone cast over. 
2730 X. Boston Mem. x, 280 , 1 was told that one wasa-dying 
little more than a stone-cast from the church. z86a Mbs. 
Carlyle Lett. III. 127 This house is within a stone-cast of 
the sea. 

fi. 1387 Trevisa Uigdeii (Rolls) I. 215 Pilcr> as hiq as a 
stones cast, 1485 Yorks. Arcbseol. Sot,, Record Sen XLI. 



STONECHAT. 

3 The house of one William Slatter. .is. .a stonys cast fro 
the house of John Johnson. 156* Child Marriages ao6 They 
mett William Plumpton a stones cast from the old house. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 29 His body.. buried. .where 
not a stones cast further, sleepes Tom_ Coriats bones. 1793 
Sme.vtos Edystone L. § 87 we got within a stone s cast.of 
the rock. 1886 T. Frost dentin. Country Journalist vm. 
(1888) 96 Within a stone's cast of the parish church. 

Stonechat (stdiTiitJait). [f. Stone sb. + Chat 
sb.-, ‘from the similarity between its alarm note 
and the striking together of two pebbles ’ (Swain - 
son).] A small bird, Praiincola (or Saxicola ) 
ncbuola, inhabiting heaths, commons, etc. in 
Britain and various parts of Europe. (Also called 
s tonechat •warbler.') Also improperly applied to 
several allied species, as the wninchat, P. rubetra , 
and the wheatear, S. emanthe. Also, with defining 
word, applied to other species. 

1783 Latham Gen. Synopsis Birds II. u 448 Stone-Chat. . 
ISIotacilla ruhicola. 1797 Bewick Brit. Birds I. 233 The 
Stonechat. Stone-smit[c]h, Moor Titling. 1817 Stephens in 
Shaw's Gen. Z00L X. 709 Stonechat Warbler. (Sylvia 
Rubicola.) 1839 Macgiu.iv ray Brit. Birds II. 279 Fruti- 
cicola Rubicola. The Black-headed Bushchat. Stonechat. 
Stonesmich. Stonechatter. 1865 A. L. Adams in Pop. Science 
Rev. IV. 326 A good many stone-chats spend the winter in 
Britain. 187a J. H. Gurnet Aiuierssoit's Birds Damara 
Land 102 Pt alincola torquata. (Linn.) South- African Stone- 
chat. 1873E. HwtovtiCjc/. India (ed. 2) V, 573/2 The pied 
stone-chat (Saxicola picata) may be seen hopping about in 
the Dekhan. 

Also called Stoue-oliacker, -chatter, -chat- 
terer, f -check (Steikchek). Also Stone-clink ; 
Stone-snatch, -smitch, etc. 

1853 F- O. Morris Brit. Birds III. 170 Wheatear. Fallow- 
chat. White-tail. "Stone-chacker. 1544 Turner Avium 
Prtecip. 1 1 b, Qualis est auicula Anglis "stonchattera, aut 
mortettera dicta. 1783 Latham Gen. Synopsis Bints II. 1. 
450, I have ever thought it exactly imitating the clicking of 
two stones together, one being held in each hand. If others 
have thought the same, it will easily account far the reason 
of its being called the Stone-Chatter. *837 M. Donovan 
Dow. Earn. II. 143 The Stonechatter, although an insignifi- 
cant little bird, is prized by lovers of curious eating. 18*3 
A. Small Rom. Antiq . Fife 235 The little light blue bird 
called the *S tone-chatterer, from its delighting to be amongst, 
and building its nest under stones. 1668 Charleton Qnomast. 
88 Cseruleo , the Clot-bird, Smatch, or "Stone-Check. 1883 
Swain. son Prov. Names Birds 11 Stonechat. ."Stone clink ; 
Chickstone. 

Stoue-COal (stJu-nikffj'l). (Also as two words.) 
[Cf. Ger. steinkokle , Du. steenkooll] 

+ 1 , Mineral coal, as distinguished from charcoal: 

= Coal sb. 5. Obs. 

1383 Higlns Junius' Nomenel. yjlfa Seacole : Smithes cole : 
stone cole. 1602 R. Carew Cornwall 1. 21 Stone cole, fetched 
out of Wales. 1673 H. Stubbe Further Find. Dutch War 
App. 126 To digg for any Quarry of Stone, orMineforOare, 
or Stone-coles. 1741 Phil. Trans. X LI. 672 This Bishoprick 
(Liege) has rich Mines of Houille or Stone-coal. 

2 . Any hard variety of coal, esp. anthracite. 

1708 J. G Cotnpl. Collier (1843) *9 The Stone-Coal is so 
called because it bas a sort of Stone, which is in the Bed or 
Vein of Coal. 17m Phil. Ttarts. XXVII. 341 A Coal like 
Cannal-CoaJ, by the Miners called Stone-Coal. 1823 W. j 
Phillips Min. (ed. 3) 366 Slaty Anthracite.. is found in the 
coal-formation near^ Walsal in Staffordshire (Stone Coal). 
1877 Raymond Statist. Mines 237 Lignite, shale, stone-coal, 
and fire-clay.^ *883 Greslf.v Gloss. Coal-mining 242 Stone 
coed, anthracite,,. Also certain other very hard varieties of 
coal 

Stonecrop (stifcnikrpp). Forms : r stfincrop, 
4-5 stancroppa, 5 atoon-, stonoroppe, 5-6 
atoncrop, 5-8 atone orop, 6 stone croppe, 7 
stone cropp, 8-9 stone-crop, 7- stonecrop. 
[OE. sldncrop : see Stone sb. and Crop sb. (? sense 
3).] The common name of Sedum acre (N.O. 
Crassulacese), a herb with bright yellow flowers 
and small cylindrical fleshy sessile leaves, growing 
in masses on rocks, old walls, etc. ; also applied 
(with or without defining word) to other species 
of Sedum, esp. those of similar growth, and of 
allied genera, as the N. American Penthorum. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd, II. 334 Cassuc b*fan born, stan crop. 
a 1387 Sinon. Barthol. ( Anecd, Oxon.) 17 Crassula minor, 
yermiculans, an. stancroppe. 61400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 
(1894) 183 Leie berevpon a lynnen cloob wet in be iuys of 
stooncroppe. e 1430 M, E. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 113 Item 
drynke stancroppe wyb werraot & hit wol slee hem. 1348 
sWtiKR Names JFierbes ya Sedum... The seconde kynde is 
l , n . E*>eltt>h thryft or stancroppe. The thyrd kinde 
» cal e “ ,n Englishe Mouse tayle or litle stancroppe. 1678 
Phillips (ed. 4), Stonecrop, , . an Herb of a very hot tempera- 
ture, sharp and biting. 1777 Jacob CaiaL Plants 103 Sedum 
annuunt. Mountain Stone-crop. I bid. 104 Sedum reft exum, 
Yellow Stone-crop, or Prick-madam. . .Sedum acre, Stone- 
crop, or Wall-pepper. 178a J. Scott Poet. Whs. zoo Along 
my wall the yellow stonecrop grows. 1862 Miss Braddon 
Lady Audley i, An ancient wall.. overgrown with trailing 
>vy, yellow stonecrop, and dark moss. 1866 Trees. Bot. 
Mt/i Penthorum sedoides commonly goes by the name of 
Virginian Stonecrop in the United States. 

to. Stonecrop tret , Shrub or Tree stonecrop : 
names for Sudda {SalsolcC) fruticosa. 

CX7IO Petivkr Catal. Ray's Eng. Herbal Tab. vtii, Tree 
Stonecrop. 1721 Mortimer Hush. II. 189 The greater 
Stone-crop Tree is a beautiful green. 1796 Withering 
Brit. Plants (ed. 3) II. 278 Salsola. . fruticosa, .Shnib 
Stone-Crop, or Glass wort. 

Stone-cutter (st<?u'n|k»:tai). 

1 . One who cuts or carves stone; a workman 
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engaged in shaping stone for building, ornamental, 
or other purposes ; one who carves figures or in- 
j scriptions on stone. 

Stone-cutter's disease ot phthisis, an affection of the lungs, 
incident to stone-cutters, caused by inhaling the fine dust of 

1 the stones. 

1 1340 in Lett, ft Papers Hen . VIII (1898) XVL 19s Du nke 

Johnson, stone cutter. 1585 Higins Junius' NoniencL 505/1 
Lapicid.i , . . a quarrier • a hew er of stone : a stone cu tter. 1603 
Shaks. Lear n. ii. 63. 1684 Boyle Porousn. Solid Bodies 
vi. 101 The invention of staining or colouring white Marble, . . 
casually lighted upon by an ingenious Stone-cuttei in Oxford. 
1724 De Foe TourGt. Brit. 1. 111.69 This Island [Portland] 
..the Inhabitants being almost all Stone-Cutters, we found 
1 there was no very poor People among them._ 1829 S. Shaw 
1 Staffordsh . Potteries 131 U he old Inscription was almost 
i effaced, when two of the parish servants . .paid a stone cutter 
to sink the letters. 1866 A. Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 186 
1 Chalicosis pulnionum is the name given to the pulmonary 
I changes induced by the inhalation ot stone-dust. It is also 
called stone-cutter's phthisis. 1877 Ruskin St. Mark's Rest 
iv. (1894) 47 Desiring to show, not a mere symbol of a living 
1 man, but the man himself, as truly as the poor stone-cutter 
can carve him. 1896 Lease Hugh Miller ii. 44 He was 
feeling the first effects of the stone-cuttei s' disease. 1908 
W. IlL Ramsay Luke the Physician xii. 362 Then I con- 
J jecture that, .the stone-cutter accidentally omitted thefourth 
hexameter. 

to. A machine for cutting or shaping stone. 

*873 Knight Diet, Meek., Stone-cutter, a machine for 
I working a face on a stone or ashlar... It_ differs from the 
stone-dresser, which may be said to begin its duty after the 
surface is fairly flattened. X884 Ibid. Suppl. s. v. Stone 
Cutting Machine, Atchison’s stone cutter. 

+ 2 . A surgeon who ‘ cots for the stone* (Cox v. 
26 b) ; a lithotomist. Obs. 

1635 Moufet fit Bennet Health's Improv. (1746) 2x8 
No People in the World are more subject [than the Nether- 
landers] to that Disease [re. stone], as the Number and Ex- 
■ celiency of Stone-cutters in that Country may plainly prove. 
1 1787 Phil. Ttans. LXXVIII. 32 The Egyptians, .bad. .not 
! only regular physicians., but likewise stone-cutters, oculists, 
aurists, &c. 

[ So Stome-suitting, the process or art of cutting 
! or shaping stone ; also attrib. 

x6ii Cotgr., Statuaire, (the art of) Stone-cutting, or 
Statue-making. 1828 P. Nicholson (title) A popular., 
treatise on Masonry and Stone-cutring. 1838 Ht. M aktineau 
I Western Trap. I. 223 The stone-cutting department. 

Stoned (stffand), ppl. a. and a. [f. Stone v. and 
sb. + -ED.] 

1 . Pelted with stones. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 339/2 Stanyd, lapidaius. 

2 . + a. Built of stone ; fortified with stene. Obs. 

as 400-50 Wars Alex. 435a Make we na vessall of virre.. 

Ne store staned strenthis. 

1 b. Paved with stones. 

, x868 Rep. II. S. Commissioner Agric. (1869) 336 De- 

1 pressions in the stoned surface cannot be well repaired with- 
out ‘ picking up ’ the metal to the depth of several inches. 

J + 3 . Made of stoneware : = Stone sb. attrib. 
j (17 b). Obs. rarer*. 

1593 N. Country Wills (Surtees) II. 157 Twoe stoned pottes 
garnished with silver. 

4 . Of a male animal (esp. a horse): Having 
testicles, not castrated, entire : = Stone sb. attrib. 
(17 f). ? Obs. 

1313 Douglas _ AEneis iv. Prol. 39 Quhow thine vndantit 
mydit Constrenis so sum tyme the stonit hors. 1333 Cover- 
dale Jer. v, 8 In the desyre of vnclenely lust they are be- 
come like the stoned horse. 1559 in Kempe Losely MSS. 
(1836) 177, I do geve unto William More, esquiie, thiestoned 
coltes and thregeldinges. 1617 Moryson I tin. m. 133 They 
have no Gueldings or ambling Nagges,.,but commonly use 
trotting and stoned Nagges. 1688 Phil. Trans. XVIII. 121 
There is a Law, that no Horse shall be kept stoned under a 
certain size. 

tto. transf. Lascivious: cf. Stone sb. I'ji. Obs. 
1607 R. C[arew] tr. Estienne's World of Wonders 184 
These stoned Priests haue manifested by their practises [etc.]. 
+ 5 - Of fruit: Having a stone or stones. Obs. 

1313 Douglas Mneis m. ix. 111 Stanit heppis, quhilk I on 
buskis fand. x68r Grew Musseum ir. § i. ii. 188 A Stoned- 
Fruity in shape., like a Quince. X705 Beverley Hist. 
Virginia 11. iv.(i722) xxa Of stoned Fruits, 1 have met with 
three good Sorts . viz., Cherries, Plums, and Persimmons. 
6 . Of fruit : Deprived of the stone or stones. 

1728 E. S[mith] Cotnpl. Housevi. (ed, 2) 236 Put m 2 hand- 
fuls of ston'd Raisins. 1743 Lady's Coinpanion (ed. 4) I. 438 
Put in some Capers, ston'd Olives, and a Drop of Vinegar. 
1764 Eliza Moxon Eng. Housew. (ed. 9) 139 A pound of 
stan d gooseberries. 1846 Soyer Gastron. Regen. 333 Line 
a charlotte mould., witn various kinds of fruits (such as 
stoned cherries, strawberries, [etc.]). 1902 Daily Chrou. 13 
Feb. 8/4 Butter a pudding mould, and cover the inside with 
stoned raisins. 

Stonedemel, variant of Stoundmeal. 
Stone-dike, -dyke. (Also as two words,) 
[Cf. G. steindeich.'] A dike constructed of stone ; a 
stone fence or embankment. Also attrib. (in quot. 
« enclosed with a stone-dike). 

*SS.1"4 Extracts Bnrgh Rec. Edin. [1871) II. 289 The 
making of the stane dike on the north side of the South Loch, 
to hauld in the watter thairof. 1731 Mem. Capt. Creichton 
in Swifts Whs. (1762) X. 223 Sir John Cogheian lay with a 
Party, in a Stone-Dike-Park, about ten Miles off. 1842 J. 
Aiton Dow. Econ, (1857) 159 Stone-dikes are of all fences 
the readiest and most complete. ..Stone-dike inclosures are 
generally of dry stone. 

Hence Stone-dike v., intr. to build stone-dikes ; 
Stone-diked (-daikt) a., enclosed with stone-dikes; 
Stone-diker, one who builds stone-dikes. 


STONEHENGE. 

1870 J. Brown Lett, (1907) 201 They had been stonedyking 
since October. 1897 Daily News 30 Sept. 6/2 Some villaige 
sanctuary on a Yorkshire or Lancashire upland among the 
stone-dyked fields. 1901 R. M. F. Watson Closeburn 111. 37 
David was a stone-dyker by trade. 

Stone-fly. An insect of the family Perlidez, 
whose larvae are found under stones in stieams ; esp. 
Perla bicaudata, much used (in the larval 01 the 
perfect state) ns a bait in angling ; also, an artificial 
fly made in imitation of this Also attrib. 

a 1450 Fysshynge 10. A ngle (1883) 23 In May take a ston 
flye and |>e bub vndur he cow toi de and the dor worme [etc.]. 
1653 Walton Angler iv. 97 There areas many sorts of flies 
as there be of fruits :..as the dun flie, the stone flie, the red 
flie, [etc.]. 1741 Compl. Family-Piece 11. ii. 334 The Stone 
01 May Fly, the Body make of Black Wool . , and the Wings 
make of a Drake's Down. 1841 E Newman Hist. Insects 
107 The May-flies or caddews, stone-flies, &c., frequent 
watery places. 1871 J. G. Wood Insects at Home 265 Larvae 
of May-flies. .1 take in plenty, but not one single Stone-fly 
larva have I found. 1896 Lydekker Roy. Nat Hist. VI. 
i7r The stone-flies ( Perlidae ). 

Stone-fruit. 

1 . [Stone sb. 12.] A fruit having the seed or 
kernel surrounded by a * stone' or hard endocarp 
within the pulp ; a drupe. (Also collectively : cf. 
Fbuix sb. 2 a.) 

1323-34 Fitzherb. Hush. § 140 All maner of stone fi uite, 
ana nuttes. x6oo Subflet Country Farm in. xliv. six Plum 
trees, and other trees bearing stone fruit. 1673 Cotton 
Planters Man. title-p., All sorts of Fruit-Trees, whether 
Stone-fruits, or Pepin-fruits. 1842 Loudon Suburban H ort. 
441 It ought not to be gathered till it is quite ripe, which in 
stone fruitsand berries is known by its softness and fragrance. 
1883 Evang. Mag. Oct. 460 The kind of fruit called a 
* Drupe,’. . generally known as a * stone-fruit ’. 

attrib. 1721 Mortimer Husb. (ed. 3) II. 303 Stone-Fruit 
Trees generally bear on the Branches of the foregoing Year. 
*833 Delamer Fitch. Gard. (1861) 145 Stone-fruit.trees are 
almost always budded instead of being grafted. 

2 . (As two words.) [Stone sb. 2 d, 1 7 b.] Imita- 
tion fiuit made of stoneware, used as chimney 
ornaments. 

1851 Mayiiew Loud. Labour I. 3 71/1 Of stone fruit there ai e 
now usually six street sellers.. .The fruit is principally made 
at Chesterfield in Derbyshire. , The most saleable fruits aie 
apples, peais, peaches, apricots, oranges, lemons, and cu- 
cumbers. The cucumbers, which are sometimes of pot as 
well as of stone, .aie sometimes made to serve for gin-bottles. 

Stonegall, coriuptform of Staniel, thekestrel. 

z6oa Fuibecke end Pt. Parallel Ep. Ded. 2 A pray to 
be pursued, not of the Stonegalle, the Muskette, and the 
Merlin, but of. . birdes of an higher wing. 1863 H. G. Adams 
Birds of Prey 47 The Kestiel, variously called Kastiel, 
Windhover, Stonegall, Steingall or Stannel. 

Stonege, obs. foim ot Stonehenge. 
Stonehatch (stffu-nhsetj). [f. Stone sb. + 
? stem of Hatch v . 1 (see quot. 1 882-4).] The ring- 
plover or stone-plover, JEgialitis hiaticula. 

1832 Macgiluvray Brit. Birds IV. xi6 Chnradrius Hiati- 
cula. The Common Ring-plover... Stonehatch. Stone Plover. 
1882-4 VarrelPs Brit. Birds (ed. 4) III. 258 The nest is only 
a slight hollow in the sand . . ; but sometimes . .lined or covei ed 
with a number of small stones about the size of peas, upon 
which the eggs are laid, and this habit has gained for the 
Ringed Plover, .the provincial name of Stone-hatch. 

Stonehenge (stounhe-ndg). Forms: a. 1 
Stamenges, Staneixheng, Stamheng, 3-4 Ston- 
heng(e, 5 Stone hengles, Stonehenges, g- 
Stonehenge. / 3 . 6 stonege, 7 stonage. [f. 
Stone sb. ; the second element may have meant 
something 1 banging * or supported in the air : cf. 
OE. hyige-clif 1 prseruptum ’ {Suppl. to fElfrids 
Glossary) ; in the compound the word was prob. 
originally plural. 

Aspuriousform6y*«A6«Pierf occurs in some Latin chronicles 
( a 1300) in connexion with a story of a massacre of British 
nobles by Hengist at Stonehenge.] 

Name of a celebrated stone circle on Salisbury 
Plain ; hence applied allusively to similar structures 
elsewhere. 

a, it.. Henry of Huntingdon Hist. Angl. 1. (Rolls) 12 
Quatuor autem sunt, qusemiia videntm in Anglia. .. Secun- 
dum est, apud Stanenges. xx.. Geoffrey of Monm. Hist. 
Brit. xi. iv. (1844) 204 Intra lapidum structural)! sepultus 
fuit, quae haud longe a Salesberia mira arte composita, 
Anglorutn lingua Stanheng nuncupatui. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 3222 Ac arst was he king ybured.. Wijnnne be place 
of stonheng [v.rr. bestonheng; stonhenge] 1470 Hardyng 
Chron. lxx. (18x2) 117 The Giauntes carole, ..The stone 
hengles [v.r. Stonehenges], that nowe so named been. Ibid. 
lxxxvi. 150 Whiche called is the stone Hengles [v.r. Stone- 
henge], t6xo Holland Camden’s Brit. 1. 251 (Wilshire) 
Certaine mighty and unwrought stones, . . upon the heads of 
which, others like ouerthwart peeces do beare and rest 
crossewise, . . so as the whole frame seemeth to hang : whereof 
we call it Stonehenge, a 172a Toland Hist. Druids Coll. 
Pieces (1726) I. 23 Hard by is her Temple ; being a sort of 
diminutive Stonehenge. i8or J. Barrow Trav. S. Africa 
!• 373 The. .fragments. .rolling from the upper ridges, had 
tumbled on each other, forming natural, .colonnades, and 
Stonehenges. 1821 Scott Pirate xl, A rising ground, 
whence they commanded a full view of the Orcadian Stone- 
henge. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xxxvi, A dreary waste 
of cold potatoes, looking as eatable as Stonehenge. 

*547 Boorde Introa. Knowl, i. (1870) 120 Vpon theplayn 
of Salysbury is the stonege, whyche is cei tayne great stones, 
some standing, and some lyenge ouertbawait, 1647 G. 
I ooke Betides 39 As who with skill, ..his journey manage 
will, Does often from the beaten road svithdiaw, Or to be- 
hold a Stonage, taste a Spaw, Or [etc.], a 1670 [Gibbons] 
Fools Bolt soon- shot at Stonage in Hearne P. Langloft's 
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ChroH. II. 505 The Israelites . .did by God’s command erect 
a stonage of twelve Stones in the midst of Jordan. 1701 C. 
Leslie Short Method with Deists r. (ed. 3) 17 Thei is the 
Stonage in Salisbury-Plain. Everybody knows it. Ibid. 18 
Now let us Compare this with the Stonage, as I may call it, 
or Twelve Great Stones set up at Gilgal, 

t Stonehore. Ohs. Also 5 stonore, 6 ston- 
nord, 7 stonnard, (ston-chore). [f. Stoke sb , ; 
the second element is obscuie.] = Stonecrop 
{Sedurn acre or .S’, refiexum). 

a 1400-30 Stockh. MeJ. MS. 173 Stonore or stonoiop: 
crassula minor. 1341 Bk. Pioperties Hetbs B vj, Crassula 
minoi. Thys herb is called Stonehoie or Stonecroppe. 1570 
Langham Gant. Health 623 Stonhore or wall-pepper, causetn 
vomite, taken with vinegei, ..and is good against feuers. 
1597 Gerakoe Hetlal 11. cx.vv.vii. 4x5 The Englishmen [call 
this] Stonecrop and Stonehore, little Stonecrop, Pricket, 
[etc.]. Ibid. Suppl,, Stonnoid is Stonecrop. 1640 Parkin- 
son Thent. Hot. 735 Wee [call it] in English Pnckmadam, 
Stonecrop or Great Stonecrop,. .Stonehore and Mousetaile. 
1665 Lov rLL Herbal (ed. 2) 417 Stone bore, see Stone pepper, 
or Stone crop. Stonnaid and Ston-chore, see Stonecrop. 

Stone-horse. [Stone sb. 1 7 f.] Anuncastraled 
or entire horse ; a stallion. Now only dial. 

1600 J. Pory ti. Leo's Africa hi. 136 They cauie stone- 
houses about with them, which for a certaine fee, they will 
let others haue to couer their mares. 1679 Shadwell True 
Widow ill. 43 I'll hold you six to four of the Gelding against 
the Mate; gold to silver on the hay Stone-horse against the 
Flea-bitten. 1781 \V. Blane Ess. Hunting (1788) 69 The 
Doctor galloped his giey .stone-horse forty miles on end. 
1847 Nicolas Sir C. Hatton 340 In the 33rd Hen. VI II. an 
Act was passed that,.eveiy other person whose wife wore 
any French hood., should maintain one stone trotting liorse. 
[The Act itself has stoned.] 

b. Applied allusively lo a man. 

1380 Fulke Dangerous Koch 167 But what if your popish 
geldings, by neyingateueiy mans wife,..proue them seines 
to be stone horses. 1640 Shirley St. Patrick \. i. II a, 
Cannot a Mare come into the ground, but you must be leap- 
ing you stone horses. 

c. attrib . 

1346 in Phillipps Wills Ifi 1 830) 487 A stone horsse colte. 
1728 E. S[mitii] Cornpl. Ilouseiv. (ed. 2) 243 Strain the 
Posset on 7 or 9 globules of Stone-Horse dung tied up in a 
cloth. 1836 R. Furness Astrologer it. Wks. (1858) 152 
Bear's grease,.. fox-lungs, stone-horse warts. 

Stone jug. (Also with hyphen.) 

1 . A jug made of stoneware. 

*396 Siiaks. Tam. Shr. Ind. ii. 90 Yet would you..raile 
vpon the Hostesse of the house, . . Because she brought stone- 
lugs, and no seal’d quarts. 1906 Westm. Gas. 22 June 8/2 
The Apollinaris Co. ..now bottles the water in stone jugs. 

2 . slang, A nickname for Newgate prison, or for 
a prison in general. 

1796 Grose's Diet. Vulgar T. (ed. 3), Stone jug ; Newgate, 
or any other prison. 1838 Dickens O. Twist xliii, He shall 
be kept in the Stone Jug, Charley, like a gentleman. 

t Stone-lath, north. Obs. Ill 4 atanlat, 5 
stanelatte. A lath on which stone slates were 
fastened with ‘ stone-brods ’ (see Stone-erod). 

1370-1 Durham Acc.'Rolls (Surtees] aog Etin mill, stanlat 
eiupt. cum cariagio ad dictam ecclesiam, 12 s. x d. 1421 
Fabric Rolls York Minster (Surtees) 44 In m. m. stanelattes 
emptis, cum cariagio de Byrnand de Cattail, 14s. 8d. 

Stoneless (stou-nles), a. [f. Stone sb. + -less.] 
Destitute of stone or stones ; having or containing 
no stone. 

1823 Corbett Rur. Rides (1885) I. 264 A fine, butteiy, 
stoneless loam. 1898 F. Davis Silchestcr 62 In a stoneless 
country, the fabric of the deserted city would rapidly be 
appropriated as building material, 
b. I-Iaving no tombstone. 

*834 Fraser’s Mag. X. 654 The nameless, stoneless, lime- 
filled grave-hole. 188a J. Walker Jaunt to Autd Reekie 
162 A digging sexton.. points to a stoneless grave. 

o. Of fruit : see Stone sb, 12. 

18x3 J. Smith Panorama. Set. 4 Art II. 673 Barberry,. . 
stoneless. 1860 Times 14 Nov. 9/6 A favorite fruit with 
the Chinaman is the classic lotos. . j it is full of stoneless 
kernels. 1879 Cassell's Techn. F.duc. I. 243/2 Stoneless 
sultana raisins from Smyrna, 
lienee Stomelessness. 

1891 Athenaeum 30 May 708/1 Is it quite certain that the 
vallum, .is not..maiked by the same virtual stonelessness ? 
Stonelet (sldu'nlet). nonce-wd. [f. Stone sb. + 
-let.] A little stone. 

1809 Edin, Rev. Apr. 326 Black and white stonelets. 

Stone-lily. 

Name for a fossil crinoid or encrinite, from its 
resemblance to a lily on its stalk. 

x8o8 Parkinson Organic Rem. II. 174 The Encrinus, 
Lilium laptdium, or Stone Lily. 1828 G. Young Geol. Sunt. 
Yorks. Coast 207 Zoophytes distinguished by the names 
Encrinites and Pentaci inites, or the more familiar term 
Stone lilies. 1881 Cassell’s Nat. Hist. V. 134 Other Groups, 
such as the Stone Lilies and Sea Anemones. 

Stoneman (st^u’nmsen). PI. -men. 

1 . Printing. A compositor who imposes pages 

of type on the imposing-stone. . 

*873 Southward Diet. Typogr. 1004 De Vinne Mod. \ 
Book Composition 301 (Cent. Suppl.) Front and tail margins 
can lie movt accurately made by the stoneman, for they can- 
not he piedetermined with precision by guesswork. 

2 . Coal Mining. A man employed in driving j 
stone-headings, and in making and repairing ‘roads’. 

1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-mining. 1891 Star 8 July 3/4 
All the enginemen were doing eight hours shifts, while the 
stoneinen and others did still more. 

3 . A man who works in stone; a stone-cutter, 
Stonemason. 


19x2 E. Rhys in Engl, Rev. Nov. 317 He saw the bob- 
tailed 1 abbas above the stoneman’s pit. 

Stonemason. (stja-nitn^-s’n), sb. [f. Stone sb. 
+ Mason jA 1 ] A woikman who shapes and lays 
stones in building : = Mason sb . 1 1. 

Stonemason's lung (Path ) : cf. stone-cutter's disease 
(SlOM'-CUTIER 1). 

1809 Land. Citron. 22 Aug. 181/2 Seven stone-masons 
were landing a stone in Cumherland-street. 1824 Scott 
St. Rattan's n, Jock Ashler the stane-mason, that ca’s him- 
seil an aikiteck. 1905. Rolleston Dis. Liver 185 An 
analogous form [of hepatic cirrhosis] associated with stone- 
mason's lung-silicosis. 

Hence Stonemason v., trans. to carve or woik 
as a stonemason ; Stone-masonry, the art of, or 
work executed by, a stonemason : •■= Masonry 1,2. 

1859 Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 95 One of the balustrades of 
the destroyed old Rochester bridge has been., presen Led to 
me by the contractor, .and has been duly *stonemasoned 
and set up on the lawn. x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxii, De- 
spite the supeiioi advantage of *stone-mnsonry. 1897 A. 
Drucker tr. Ihering's Evol. Aryan no The difference be- 
tween timber-work and stone-masonry. 

Stonen (stou'nen), a. Now only dial, or rare 
arch. Forms: a. 1 stf&nen, 3 stamen, 2-3 stenen. 
j8. 2-3 stanen, 4 stoonen, 5 stonun, 5-6 -yn, 
(7 stoneing), 3-5, 9 stonen. [OE. sixnen - 
OFris. sfeinen , OIIG., MHG. stcinin, Goth. 
stainein-s OTeut. *stainTno- f. *staino-z Stoke sb. 
The f9 forms are refashioned after the sb.] 

1 . Made or consisting of stone: = Stone sb. attrib. 
(17 a). 

a goo O. E. Marlyrol. 15 May 82 God sealde. .his bebodu 
..on twam htxnenum bredum. c 1205 Lay, 9241, & al 
abuten ouer ai he makede stxnene wal. Ibid. 12424 rEnne 
stiougne stanene wal. Ibid. 14227 her uppe stenene [1273 
stonenc] wal. a 1223 After. R, 378 Ineilcd o rode, and ine 
.stonene jiruh biclused. 1388 wycuf 2 Cor. iii. 3 Writun.. 
not in stony [a. r, stonen] tablis, but in fleischli tablis of herte. 
c 1400 A pot. Loll, go pe hepun men had sex kyndis of simi- 
laciis, cleyen, treen, brasun, stonun, rilueren, & golden. 
c 1430 Brut 404 Giete lioungir brekithe herd stonen wall yn 
hir grete nede, 1328 in Phillipps Wills ( c 1830) 106 My great 
.stonyn trough. 1643 in N. ij- Q. sth Sei. VIII. 407/1 He 
pulled down a stoneing cross. 1879 Faiuur St. Paul II. 
103 Ye are our Epistle, says St. Paul,, .written, .not on 
stonen tablets, but on fleshen tablets. Mod. dial. ( Beths .) 
Have you come over the stonen bridge ? [i. e. a stone thrown 
across a ditch or nairow stream,] 

t b. fig- Obs. 

571 BUM. Horn. 105 Hie warn on stxnenre heortan & 
lilindre. 1430-40 Lvdg. Boc/tas iv. ix. (1534) 103 b, No man 
had so hard a stonen hert That might, .his iyen kepc diye. 

2 . Made of stonewares *= Stone sb. altrib. (17 1 >). 

c 1000 Ags, Gosp. John ii. 6 pair wairon soflhee aset six 
stxnene [c xxfio Hatton stenene] wxler-fatu. c xaoo Oumin 
14029 Sexe stanene fetiess, ex 440 Promp. Pars’. 477/1 
Stonyn pott or ober wessel. 

Stone-parsley. The umbelliferous herb Sison 
Amomum; also applied to Seseli Libanotis and 
other species (Mountain Stone-parsley), Sison being 
then sometimes distinguished as Bastard Stone- 
parsley. 

i £48 Turner Names of Herbes 6x Petroselinum named in 
Jatine Apium saxatile is not our commune persely. . but. .an 
other her be, as I do thynke, . . Whiche may be called in eng- 
libhe stone persely or Lumberdy parsely. 1633 Swan 
Spec. Mundi (1670) 218 Tiiere is Apium Hortense, garden- 
parsley; and apium palustre, water parsley [which is Small- 
age) and Apium montanum, mountain Parsley; and Petra- 
pium, or Petroselinum Macedonicum, which we in England 
call Stone Parsley, *744/. Wjlson Synopsis Brtt. Plants 
68 Siam aroma ticum Sison C^.-Bastaid Stone-parsley, 
Ibid. 72 Apium petrwum sen montanum album. . . Mountain 
Stone Parsley. 1857 Anne Pratt Flower. PI. III. 3 Sison 
(Stone Parsley). 1858 A. Ihvinb Handbk. Brit. Plants 59s 
Libanotis . , . Mountain Stone-Parsley. 

Stone-pine. [- F. pin de pierre ; cf. also G. 
steinpinie (in some Diets.). The reason for the 
name is obscure ; it has been supposed to refer to 
the hardness of the seeds.] A species of pine-tree, 
Pinus Pinea, a native of Southern Europe and the 
Levant, with edible seeds. Also applied to other 
species, as P. Cembra (Swiss Stone-pine). 

1759 P. Miller Card. Diet. (ed. 7) s.v. Pinus, The 
cultivated Pine Tree, commonly called the Stone Pine. 
1783 Martyn Lett. Bot. xxviii. 444 The Stone-Pine has 
also double leaves. 1846 Lindley Vcg. Kingd. 229 [The 
seeds] of the Stone Pine of Europe, Pinus Pinea,. .[and, of] 
Pinus Cembra, Pinus Lanibertiana. .are all eatable when 
fresh. 1887 G. Nicholson Diet. Card. s. v. Pinus, P. 
Cembra. Swiss Stone Pine, 

atttib. 1822 Hortus Angl, II. 498 Pfinus] Pinea. Stone 
Pine Tree. 1874 3 tf.wart & Brandis Flora N. West India 
516 The celebrated Stone Pine forest.. near Ravenna. 1875 
Kingston tr. Jabs Verne's Abandoned vii. (1886) 90 [The 
monkey] ate with relish some stone pine almonds. 

Stone-pitch. ? Obs. [f. Stone sb. (see 17 c) + 
Pitch sbX Cf. G. steinpech, bitumen.] 

1 . Pitch in the solid form ; hard or dry pitch, 
CX450 M. E. Med. j 3 k, (Heinrich) 174 Spaynysche code 

& stanpicche. [llarl. MS, 1600 half a pond of stanpiche.] 
*579 Langham Gard. Health 493 Stone or drie Pitch, hath 
the vertues of Tarre or liquid Pitch, but not so strong. 16x0 
Holland Camden’s Brit. t. 41 1 Plankes of oke with nailes 
driven into them, cemented with stone pitch. 1668 Charle- 
ton Onomast, 236 Bitumen. .Stone-Pitch. 

2 . (Meaning obscure.) 

1389 in H. Hall See. Elis. Age (1886) 223 Supper eodem. 
A shoulder of mutton,. . Bred 8c beare,. .Stone pytehe. 


STONE’S THROW. 

Stoner 1 (stJu-noi). Also 4 staner. [f. Stone 
v. + -er 1.] One who stones or pelts with stones 
(esp. so as to kill). 

a 1 330 Stephen 217 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (rS8i) 30 
Saul, )iat be staners clothes held c 1440 Pt ornp. Patv. 
477/1 Stonare, or he bat stonythe lapniator. 1623 Bing- 
ham Xenophon 99 The stoneis of the Ambassador-,. 1680 
C. Nks&l Church Hist. 339 With this woid, as with a stone, 
he knockt those stoners, for such they would bate been to 
the woman, on the head. 1867 Liddon in J. O. Johnston 
Life <1 Lett . v. (1904) no The stoners of St Stephen. 

Stouer a (stcu-noj). [f. Stone ^.+ -eu h] 
f 1 . One skilled in precious stones : *= Lapidary 
sb. 1 b. Obs. 

C1440 Gesta Rom. lxv. 286 (Harl. MS.) Gvvido..went to 
a stoner, and snide to hym, ‘good man, I pray ]ps tell me be 
vertu of bis ston.’ 

2 . In comb, with prefixed numeral : A person 
weighing, or a lioise carrying, (so many) stone 
(Stone sb. 14). 

1862 Whyte Melville Inside Bar iii. 264 Your nags is 
hardly tliirteen-sioneis, sir— not in a country like this. x8o6 
Conan Doyle Rodney Stone xvii. 293 ‘ Your man brought 
the scale down at thirteen-three ana Harrison at thirteen- 
eight.’ * He’s a fifteen-stoner from the loins upwards ', cried 
Dutch Sam. 

Stone-raw. Southernized fot m of Stane-baw. 

1802 Scott Minstrelsy II. 215 The usual dress of the 
fairies is green ; though on the moors, they have Leen some- 
times observed in heath-brown, or 111 weeds dyed with the 
stoneraw, or lichen. 1833 G. Johnston Bot. £. Bord. 263 
Pamtclia saxatilis... Stoneraw : Staney-rag. It is em- 
ploy ed. . in dyeing stockings and nightcaps of a dirty orange- 
brown colour. 

+ Sto neru, a. Obs. [Corinpt form of Stonen: 
cf. Eauthern, and G. stein ern.} - Stonen i. 

1733 W. Maitland /list. Edin. 1. i. xr The Buildings 
which before had Stonetn Fronts, were now converted into 
Wood. 1822 Scott Nigel ii, The West-Poit is of stonern 
work. 

Stouery (stFu-nori). rare. [f. Stone sb, +-ERY.] 
An artificial collection or pile of stones ; a rockery. 

X833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. § 1979 Stoneries, as they are 
sometimes called, might be made little geological museums. 
1889 Advt., Seeds for Stonery or Grotto. 

Ston.esfi.eld (stdu-nzffld). Name of a village 
in Oxfordshite : used attrib. in Stonesfield slate 
{Geol.), a stratum of thin-bedded limestone and 
calcareous sandstone forming part of the Great 
Oolite series in Oxfordshire and Gloucestershire. 

Stnneficld slates, i.e. slabs of limestone from this forma- 
tion, aie used for roofing. 

1839 G. Roberts Diet. Geol., Stonesficld, near Oxford ; 
slate containing pterodactyles, &c., a lower portion of the 
gioat oolite. 1833 0 > rs Circ. Set., Inorg. Nat. 71 Great 
oolite, Stonesficld slate, Fuller's earth. 1865 Pace Handbk. 
Geol. Terms, Stonesficld State,, .celebrated for its being 
the rock in which English geologists first detected mamma- 
lian remains.. of Secondary epoch. 1885 Gcikie Text-bk. 
Geol, vi. iii. (ed. 4) 795 The fossils of the Stonesfield Slate 
are varied and of lugn geological interest. 

Stone-shot. 

1 . [Shot $b\ 14.] Stones used as missiles, esp. as 
shot for cannon : cf. Stone sb. 5 g. Also a single 
stone used as a cannon-ball. 

1667 Pepvs Diary 28 Apr., A ship of near 500 tons was 
there found.. supposed of Queene Elizabeth's time, ..with 
a great deal of stone-shot in her, ._. which was shot then in 
use. 1712 Motteux Qttix. iii. viii. (1749) 1 , 184 The other 
slaves, .pouring vollies of stone-shot at the guards. 1876 
Voylk & S tevenson llllit. Diet. 410/1. xgxo Encycl. Brit. 
II. 683/2 [In 1807] a stone-shot weighing some 700 lb. cut 
the mainmast of Admiral J. T. Duckworth’s flagship in two. 

f b. [Shot sb . 1 7 b.] The act of discharging 
stones from a gun. Obs. 

X692 in Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. it. xvi. 125 In 
loading your Gun for a Stone-shot you are not to give her 
the same Charge of Powder as for one of Lead or Iron. 

2 . [Shot sb. 1 8 .] = Stone’s throw. 

2847 Tennyson Princess v. 31 He show’d a tent A stone, 
shot off, 

Stoue-smatch, -smitch (st^umsmatj, 
-smitj). Also -smaoh, -smioh., corruptly -smiok, 
-smickle. [f. Stone sb. + Smatch sb.'i Cf. G. 
sleinschinatzer.~\ A name for the Stoneohat (also 
applied to the wheat-ear). 

x668 Wilkins Real Char. 131 Living.. upon stony places 
or open Heaths.. Stone Smicli. a 1672 Willughby Ornith. 
11. xv. §3 (1676) 169 Oenanthc nostra terlia: Musdcapa 
teitia Aldrov...The Moor-Titling: The Stone-smich or 
Stone-chatter. 1709 J. Lawson Hist. Carolina 146 The 
Snow-Birds are most numerous in the North Parts of 
America. . .They are like the Stones Smach, or Wheat-Ears. 
X736 Ainsworth, Stonesmickle (bird), Muscinapa. 1790 
Grose Prvo Gloss, (ed. 2) Suppl., Stone-chat or Stone. 
smutch, the bird called in the south a wheat-ear. 1797 [see 
Stonechat]. 

Stone's throw (sWuuiZ|J>rtfn)* -Also {rarely) 
stone-throw. [Throw sb. 2 6.] The distance that 
a stone can be thrown by the hand ; vaguely used 
for a short or moderate distance. 

a. 1581 A. Hall Iliad in. 45 For who can see a stones 
throw of ought thing in land orplaine? 17x2 [see Throw 
sb, 2 6]. 1832 R. & J. Lander Exped. Niger II. viii. 3 The 
Niger here .is not more than a stone’s-throw across at 
present. x88o Jessopp Coming of Friais v. 218 Three 
mighty churches, all within a stone’s throw of one another. 

fi. 1873 McIlwraith Guide Wiglownsh. 19 The ruins of 
the little chapel are within a stone-throw of the road. 1895 
W, M, Macphfrson Ch. <5 Priory Monymusk i. 41 The 
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little Romanesque church and tower, .were built, .within a 
stone throw of their altai. 

Stone-Still, adv. anil prednative adj. [See 
Stoke sb. 1 9 and Stim, adv. and a. ; cf. Stock- 
still.] As still as a stone; perfectly still or 
motionless Usually after sit, stand, lie, etc. 

at 225 Ancr. /v.414 Sitte ?e mid Marieston-stille ed Codes 
fet, and hercueS him one. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints i. [Petei) 
491 pe body lay stan still, c 1475 Hunt. Haie 42 Jac Wade 
base adogsje.. wyll take a bull, And hold hym ston-styll. 
IS 9 S Skaks, John w. i. 77, I will not struggle, I will stand 
stone still. _ x668L'Estrance Vi*. Quev. vu. 212 At the very 
name of Priest, .Lucifer stood stone-still, as mute as a fish. 
? 1718 Port Let. to Duke Buckhnt. Wks. 1886 X. 149 , 1 ima- 
gined it had been a village in Amphion's time, where all the 
cottages having taken a country dance together, had . .stood 
stone-still with amazement ever since. 1859 Meredith R. 
F'everel i, She lay stone-still in a trance of terror. 

+b. Perfectly quiet or silent. Obs. 

1338 R. Brunne Chron. (1725! 266 NouJjer snld werri bi 
load, no in water bi schip, Bot hold }>ant stone stille in pes 
at her cuntre. C1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 1733 Scho sewyd hyr 
modyr wylle, And went hom al ston stille. 

t Stonesuck. Obs. Iu 3 stoansuke. [f. Stoke 
si. + Suck zl] Parsley. 

ct 263 Roc. Plants in Wr.-Wfilcker 556/11 Petrosillwn, 
peresil, stoansuke. 

Stone-wall, st>. Now usually as two words. 

1. A wall built of stones; now esp. of rough 
stones without mortar, as a fence between fields, etc. 

f 8*5 Resfi. Praf/rrlxHi], 4. Stanwalle [dative : gl. mack*, 
rise], c 1105 Lay. 15846 N ulte hit nauere god . Amt hi castel 
stonde. ,ne nauere pi stan wal stille neligge. C1385 Chaucer 
L. G. W. 7x3 There was but a ston wal hem ue-tweene. 
1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 20 The stoon wal be the strete 
syde. 1546 J. Heywood Pi cm. (1867) 39 Hunger perseth 
stone wait i6ar iu Trans. Cumb. y Westm. Archxot. Soc. 
(1903) 111 . T55 That all the Tennants.. make their dike., 
with Stonewall Five foote high with Cape and Coble, 
fextty) Lovelace Poems, To Althea hr, Stone Walls doe 
not a Prison make. 1768 Pennant Brit. Zool II. 269 
Hills, especially those that are fenced with stone walls. 1856 
Emerson Engl. Traits v, Wks. (Bohn) II. 43 The last Re. 
form-bill took away political power from a mound, a ruin, 
and a stone-wall, whilst Birmingham and Manchester, .had 
no representative. 1908 [Miss E. Fowler] Beiw. Trent <$• 
Anchobnt ar A low stone wall and coping. 

2, Australian Polit. slang. Parliamentary ob- 
struction, or a body of obstructives : cf. stone-wall 
vb., etc. below. 

1876 Victorian Hansard Jan. XXII. 1387 (Morris) Mr. G. 
Paton Smith wished to ask.. whether the six members,, 
constituted the * stone wall '. .which was to oppose all pro- 

i ress? 1898 Daily News 22 Oct. a/i The New Zealand 
legislation. .indulging in what ia known in colonial par- 
lance as a ‘ stone wait . 

3. allrib, and Comb. 

1880 ‘ Brooksuy * Hunting Countries u. 2or Stonewall 
jumping, ibid. 205 Here you get on to the stone wall 
country, and may not see a hedge all day. 1890 Catholic 
Lews 20 Sept. 7/3 It displayed, .the usual stone- wall stupid- 
ity. 1895 Ld. Salisbury in Standard 6 July 5 When a 
Standing Committee by a stonewall majority passed every 
word of a Bill in spite of every attempt to amend it. igor 
Natty Chron. ag Aug. 6/3 What excellentstone-wall jumpers 
almost all the horses were. 

Hence StouewaJI v. (a) inir.. Cricket slang, to 
block balls persistently, to play solely on the de- 
fensive ; also trausf. • (b) Polit. slang, orig. and 
chiefly Australian, to obstruct business by lengthy 
speeches or otherwise, to practise obstruction ; also 
trans. to obstruct (business). Stone-walled (-wgld ) 

a., having or enclosed by a stone wall or walls. 
StonewaHer, one who ‘stone-walls’ (in either 
sense). Stone-waUtnff v 61. sb., (a) the process of 
walling with stone ; cotter, (usually as two words) 
stone walls collectively, or a length of stone wall ; 
{b) Cricket and Polit. slang, persistent blocking or 
obstruction (see stonewall vb. above) ; also attrib 
Stone-walling- ppl. a ., that ‘ stonewalls obstme- 
tive. 


sSSa Played On 34 A brother professional, .began to ‘stone. 
' va ! , tn * detracting manner. ‘ Take care of your wicket 
and- let the runs take care of themselves,' was his motto. 
1914 Baity A ews 15 Apr. 9 Complaint that the Church has 
been too long stone-walling was made at the annual con- 
ference of the Wesley Guild. 1916 Contemp. Rev. Nov. 
570 Obstruction did not merely consist in stonewalling 
Government business. 1786 G. Frazer Dove's Flight 4? 
She takes her flight to her *stone-walled lefugef 1801 
Field 7 Mar. 345/3 Barchard in goal.. showed mruvellous 
stopping powers... In him the Nortli possess a regular 
stonewaller . 1799 A. Young View A grit.. Liticobu 32, 

II 8 SR/ db r? f ch< ? pped " stone Soling. 1875 Encycl. Brit. 
1 1 . 388/2 Over this struct ui e there « as dearly another as 
extensive remains of fine stone-walling still exist. 1880 
Ma S- Jf n * . 6 4 If ’stone-walling ' tactics are adopted 
by the oppositionists. 189a Pall Mall Gas. 5 Sept 1/2 It 
is for cricket such as this., that the opponents of stone- 
walling sigh i 9 oz Daily Chron. 23 Apr. g/a Of -ftonl 
walling cricketers, Lord Granville [Gordon] entertains a 
very poor opinion. 

Stoneware (stfu-n\ve».i). (Also with hyphen, 
or as two words.) A hard dense kind of pottery 
ware, made from very siliceous clay, or a mixture 
ol J; la y with a considerable amount of flint or sand. 

f'W' 1 Chy "l ' Setr ' ,r - Take an Earthen Pan of 
htone-ware. 1747 Berkeley Tar-water in Plague Wks. 

4 y» I use tar.water made m stone ware or earthen very 
we glazed. 18*7 Faraday Chew. Man/ rv [S 
pottles. .011 sand, placed in ^ bowl or cup of common stone 
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ware. *880 Janvifr Prnct. Kernmics 136 Very fine stone, 
wares, mostly iron-body, are made in Japan and China, 

b. attrib. 

*783. 7 - Tati's Directory Glasgow (1872) 54 Oliphant 
Francis, stone ware dealer, King's street 1807 T. Thomson 
Chew. (ed. 3) II. 302 The paper, while still moist, is applied 
to the stoneware biscuit and pressed upon it. 18*9 S. Shaw 
S taffordsh. Potteries 173 His beautiful and excellent Stone 
• Ware Pottery. 1833 NT Arnott Physics (ed. 5) II. 39 A 
i black stone-ware teapot . . will radiate away 100 degrees of 
j its heat in the same time that a pot of polished metal will 
radiate only 12 degiees. 1854 Ronalds & Richardson 
Chetu. Techttol, (ed. 2) I. 229 The smoke and hot gases are 
caused to circulate in an extensive series of metallic or 
stoneware flues. 1884 C. T. Davis Bricks, 7 'i/es, etc, (i88g) 
308 The* interval between the South Amboy fire-clay bed 
and the stoneware clay bed. 

Stone-weight. (Now usually as two words.) 
A measure .of weight : = Stone sb. 14, Also, a 
piece of metal of this weight, used in weighing, or 
as a standard. 

<1x400 [see Stone sb. 14]. 1553 Extracts Rcc. Convent. 
Burghs Scot. (1870) I. 2 The stane wecht of Lanark. 1628 
in Klaitl. Club Misc. III. 360 For bringing from Edinburgh 
to Stirling xiij stane wecht of Calk oyle and Culloures. 1658 
Gurnall Chr, in Arm. 11. 33 If a pound weighs down the 
scale, there is no doubt then but a stone weight will do it. 
1835 Act 5 tjr 6 Will. IV, c. 63 § 11 By local Customs, .the 
Denomination of the Stone Weight varies. 

Stonework (ston-inv»rk). (Also with hyphen, 
oroccas. as two words.) [Cf. OS. stbvwerk, MHG., 
mod.G. sleimoerk.] 

1 . Work built of stone ; masonry, 
cxooo ^Elfric Saints' Lives xxvii. 29 He, .worhte Ja of 
seolfre aenne heahne stypel on stanweorces 3elicnysse. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 81 Vawtes of stoonwei k wonder- 
liche i-wrou3t. 1412-ao Lydg. Troy Bk. ir. 698 With spoutis 
horu) & pipes. . From }>e ston-werke to Jie canel raujt. 1556 
Chron . Grey Friars (Camden) 75 The goodly stoneworke 
that stode behynde the hye alter. xSog Holland Amm. 
Marcell, xxiv, i, 241 The scluces or floodgates made of stone 
worke. 1776 G. Semple Building in Water 73 All that soft 
Slutch would be thrown out, and a firm Stone-work put in 
the Place of it. 1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 165/2 A course of 
stone work imbedded in cement, a 1894 Layard Autobiog. 
(1903) I. ih. 146 The Lion of St. Mark carved in the stone- 
work. 

b. Artistic work of any kind executed in stone. 
1910 D. G. Hogarth in Encycl. Brit. 1. 248/1 The magnifi- 
cent gold work of the later period.. should he compaied 
with stone work in Crete, especially the steatite vases with 
reliefs found at Hagia Triads. 

# 2. The process of working in stone, as in build- 
ing ; the labour or task of a mason. 

1 -* 7?3 Smbaton Edystone L. 1 93 Whether there was any 
kind of mortar or cement used in the stone-work. 1870 J. L. 
Airman Centenary Anderston Ch., Glasgow, Hist. Sk. 60 
The stone-work was let to Mr. Broom, builder. 

b. Coal Mining. The work of driving headings 
through stone or rock : cf. stone-heading (Stone 
sb. 20). 

1883 Gresley Gloss. Coalmining up Stone work, driving 
of drifts or galleries in measures. 

So Stone-worker, a worker in stone ; one who 
shapes or carves stone, as in building or sculpture. 
Stone-working-, the process of working in stone 
(also attrib.). Stone-works, (<z) an establishment 
for preparing stone for building, decorative, or other 
purposes; ( 6 ) an establishment for making artificial 
stone. 

3898 \ Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 253 The pulmonary fibrosis 
of metal-guuders, of *stone-workers. .and some other trades, 
w : popularly known as consumption. 1875 Knight Diet. 
Meclu, *Stone.working Tools... 1905 Miss A. S. Griffith 
tr. Cop arts Pnm. Art Egypt 11, 50 As a question of stone- 
working it is astonishing to find primitive man making rings 
ivf^W 17 ! 31 W ‘ H / l ‘-^’. KNNY Perspective 34 Mr. Allen's 
Stone-Works, near the City of Bath. 1878 Jrwitt Ceramic 
Art 1 . 163 At the commencement Mr, llansome had his 
stone-works at Ipswich. 

Stonewort Otfa-nwz7.it). [f. Stoned. + Wort. 
Cf.GjtoMOT.] Name forseveraldifferentplants. 

+ 1. The fern Asplenium Celerach , also called 
stone fern (Stonio sb. 20 c\ Obs. 

N ° mm i L l 35 A Scolopendrium, cal- 
cifraga, 1. .fingerferne * ceterach or stonewoort. 1647 Hex. 
”f> M I «?? rbs i' J uigwferne, or stone- wort, Steen-varen. 

c . Wlt °- defining words, applied to species of 
Sison and other umbelliferous plants. (Cf. Stone- 

PAKSLEt.) s 

i 79 fi Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) II. 300 Sison Amo 
mum... Bastard ! Stone Parsley. Hedge Stonewort. Ibid. 

Sfwortf ‘ Ihd ' 108 Jrinia ^dga,is ... Glabrous 

3- A book-name for the genus Chara, from the 

fh»?j e n US 4 ep0SltS on the stem 5 also extended to 
tne JN.O Characese. 

Herlal r }- =8-s Chara Tomentosai 
Brittle Chara, or Stonewoi t. Ibid., Chara Vulgaris • Com ! 

SmonM, S rs k ‘ nS Ch o ra ' or St0neW01 £ - tbui.. Chat a Flexilis • 
Ato hEiT'I S Stonewort. 1854 A. Adams eic. Man. 
Nat. Hist. 535 Stone-worts (Cbaraceae), 1875 Huxley & 

Btol c% Stonewons (Chara and 3 Nitella). 
Btoney, var. of Stony a. and v. 

Stong, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Sting 
»tong(8, Obs. or north, ff. Stang.^,i and sb 2 


STONING. 

Stongke, obs. pa. t. of Stink v. 
t Sto ilied, ppl. a. 1 Obs. [f. Stony z». + -ed 1.] 
Stupefied, benumbed, etc. Cf. Astonied. 

<11340 Hampole Psalter, Prayer Habdkhnk 510 In man- 
aunce of endies fyre, bou sail make [>aim as stunayd men for 
wa bat is cumand till )>aim. 138a Wyclif Prom. xvi. 30 [He] 
that with stone^id ejen [1388 ijen astonyed j Vulg atlonitis 
ocidis] thenketh shreude thingis. x6oa tr. Guarini's Pastor 
Eido iv. v. M-i, Fresh water may 1 estoie her stonied sprights. 
168a D’Urfey Butler's Ghost 134 That tumbling backwards 
o’re a Stool, The stunnied Statesman with the blow Was left 
at the metejr of his Foe. 

t Sto'Jlied, ppl. a. 2 Obs. rare. [f. as if * stony 
vb., f. Stony a. + -ed !.] That has become hard as 
a stone, stony. 

1590 Fenne Frutes, Hecubaes Mishaps CC4I), What 
stonied lieart . . would this not make to melt ? 

Stonify (stfu-nifai), V. rate. [f. Stone sb. or 
Stony a, + -fy.] trans. To make stony, or turn 
into stone ; to petrify. Also absol. 

1610 Holland Camden’s Brit. 1. 363 Wilkes of stone or 
Shell-fish stonified. 1633 J. Fisher Fvintns Troes n. v. 
D 1 b, Whose most vgly shapes . . [they] May kill, and 
stonifie without all weapons. 1763 Ann. Reg., Char . 28/2 
Flints, .are. ., if the expiession may be allowed, more stout- 
fled than other stones. X887 W. C. Russell Frozen Pirate 
I. xi. 160 The temperature below had not the severity to 
stonify me to the granite of the men at the table. 

Hence Sto-nifted. ppl. a. Also Sto-niflable a., 
capable of being stonified. 

x6Sa J. Chandler Van Helmont's Oriat. 247 Every stony- 
fiable j’uyce hath its own determined . . hardness. x88x R. C. 
Maclagan Scott. Myths 144 This stonified head. 1890 
W. C. Russell Ocean Trag. III. xxxii i. 218 The stonified 
ship [a ship encrusted with shells, etc.] shook to the mighty 
discharge. 

Stonily (stfu-nili), adv. [f. Stony a. + -ly 2.] 
In a stony manner. Chiefly fig. : cf. Stony 5. 

a * 845 Barhaaj Ittgol. Leg., Blasph, Warn. 722 And veiy 
few saw.. A small stony Saint. .. Beckon stonily downward 
to some one below. 1859 W. H. Gregory Egypt in 1855-6 
II- 35 The huge columns of the central hall, the colossal 
figures gazing stonily upon me.. fell like a waking night- 
mare upon my imagination. 1899 Conan Doyle Duet 248 
Harrison_began to laugh, and then turned stonily solemn. 

Stoniness (stfu-nines). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being stony. 

1. Hi. The fact of having the character of stone, 
or being full of stones (or of hard substance like 
stone). 

1600 Surflet Counity Farm n. liv. 369 Figges. ..Their 
•stomnes or being without stones. 1665 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. (1677) 38 Arabia Petrea (named so either from the 
™r 0I Vr e w t * jere °f or front Petra.. the Capital City. 1789 
W. H. Marshall Glove. II. 40 Notwithstanding the stoni- 
ness of the soil. 

b. concr. Stony matter or deposit, rare. 

X6S3 Blithe Eng. / mprev. Impr. (ed. 3) 33 Oft-times thou 
commest immediately unto a little Gravill, 01 Stoniness. 
X760R. Brown Compl. Farmer si. 5 Where anything of small 
gmvel or stonyness is to be found. 

2. fig. Hardness, insensibility, unfeelingness. 

*57* Golding Calvin on Ps. xviii. 26. 6s God hardeneth 

himself .. and becometh steely ageinst th eir stonny nesse. 1626 
J. Cotton in Ussher's Lett. (1686) 339 Before the Heart be 
changed from Stomness to Brokenness. 1854 T. T. Lynch 
Lett, to Scattered etc. (1872) 383 The stomness of his own 
heart may remain. 

Stoning’ (stfu -nig), vbl. sb. [f. Stone v.+ 
-iiiG The action of the verb, in various senses. 

1. Pelting with stones ; esp. (in ancient times) as 
a form of capital punishment. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19467 Quils J>ai him wit staning queld. 
c 1 4 °° “ft Troyan War n, 1395 With mony bitter panes Of 
stanyng of htr moder schene. cx 440 Pro nip. Part’. 477/1 
btonynge, lapidacio. 1548 Elyot's Did., Lapidatio, a 
stonyng, a hurlynge of stones. 1657 Billingsly Brachy- 
Martyrol. vm. 27 The Christians underwent all wrongs. As 
Scourgtngs, stonings. 1849 M. Arnold Sick King in Bok- 
A«r<z iiz They,. sentenc’d him.. To die by stoning. x886 
Bigg Chr. Plaiomsts Alexandria iv. 117 He narrowly 
escaped stoning in the streets. 

2 . Paving, building up, or repairing with stones. 
Also concr. 

*797 J. Curr Coal Vi eiver 13 These roads.. are laid.. upon 
wood, (atter. .stoneing about ten or twelve inches thick for 
a foundation). 18x9 [see Garland sb, 7). 1867 Jrnl. R. 
Agnc. Soc. Ser. it. III. ji. 664 At the entrances to large 
rivers it was sometimes necessary.. to have careful stoning, 
G aU n 6 L h L V VOrk " as frequently tested by heavy seas, 
o. Rubbing or scorning with a stone. Also attrib. 
x688 Home At moui y in. 92/2 (Wool carding) Stoning of 
it [sc. the Caid] is burnishing of it. x88z Encycl. B? it. XIV. 
?° 7 /s In machine currying the tanned hides,. aie struck out 
l S , a . ht0,1 j n 8 ’ machine. 1884 Knight Did. Meek. Suppl., 
Stoning Jack, a machine in which the jack is furnished with 
a stock stone to woik the leather. 

4. Clearing (ground) of stones ; taking the stones 
out (of fruit). 

x6a8 Bp. Hall Fast Serm. 27 To what purpose is the fruit- 
fulnesse, fencing, stoning, if the ground yeeld a plentiful 
Crop of. , Weedes? 1747 Mrs. G lasse Cookery 154 To pre- 
se £' e “ oosebe [rtes whole without stoning. 

5. r ormation of the stone in fi uit. Also attrib. 

J y* 'G oodon Suburban Hort. 475 The .setting and stoning 
~ *™ lt - ■ -,i Pf “J* 1 * j** thinned before and after the stoning 

fruit begimfo swel? hen ““ S,t0ning ih COmpleted and the 
sto ning, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] That 
stones, m senses of the vb, ; + petrifying. 

i62 .3 W. Lisle Mlfric's O. .]• N. Test. To Kdrs. p 4 To 
mould the dow of artificial! marble, and hake it in Killes for 
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building.. or tempo ed with clammy and stoning wateis, to 
plaster and polish it with tooles appliable vnto all formes. 
1891 Meredith One of our Conq. xxxii, A man whose appear- 
ance breathed of offeiing her common ground, whereon to 
meet and speak togethei, unbuidened by the hunting world, 
and by the stoneing world. 

t Stonish, a . Obs. [f. Stone sb. + -ish 1 .] 
Resembling, or having the character of, stone; 
stony. (Chiefly fig?) 

ci 450 MirourSaluacioun (Roxb.) 158 Hardeand stonysslie 
ware y‘ hert. 1530 Palsgr. 302 Pierreux , stony or stonysshe. 
1551 Robinson tr. More's Utopia. 11.(1895) 206 Is there annye 
man so possessed wyth stonyshe insensibilitie . .? 

t Sto'nish, v. Obs. Forms : 5 Sc. stunys, 
stonisoh, 5-6 Sc. stonis, -ys, -eis, 6 Sc. stwnys, 
stunnys ; 6 ston(n)ysh.(e, 6-7 stonish. [aphetic 
f. Astonish v.~\ trails. To stun mentally, shock, 
surprise. = Astonish v. 2-4. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace vr. 549 The fyrst cownter so gret 
abaysing maid, That all the ost was stunyst of that sicht. 
c 1470 RaufCoifyar 175 F01 I am stonischit at this straik, 
that hes me thus steird. 1313 Douglas sEncis xi. i. 44 So 
that, .na delay May stoppin 3011, nor stunnys ane other day 
Be jour awin sleuth. 1530 Palsgr. 736/2, I stonyshe, 
jestonne. He stonyshyd me. 1592 Shaks. Ven. 4. Ad. 825 
Whereat amas’d. .Or stonisht, as night wandrers often are, 
Their light blowne out..F,uen so confounded in the darke 
she lay. 1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 13 Labour in 
hearing the word, to linde it . to shake and stonish thy soule. 

Hence + Sto'nished fpl. a., f Sto’nl&hing vbl. 
sb. Also + Stonishment. 

c 1320 M. Nisbet N. T. in Scots Acts iii. 10 And tlmi war 
fillit with wonndring, and stonysingof mynde [1388 Wyclif 
stoniynge]. 1530 Palsgr. 276/2 Stonnyshyng abashing, 
cstonnissement. 1394 R. C[auew] Tasso 11. xxi, T’wns 
stonishment [It. orig. stumor] . . If t'were not loue that stir'd 
his villaine hart. 159s Spenser A vtoreiti xvi, The whiles my 
stonisht hart stood in amaze. 

Stonk(e, -en, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Stink v. 
Stonkerd, obs. form of Stunkard a. 
Stonnard, stonnord : see Stonehoke. 
Stonne, obs. form of Stone. 

Stonore, variant of Stonehobe. 

Stont, variant of Stound sb., Stunt a. 

Stont(e : see Stand©., Stint v. 

Stony (s'£iu-ni), a. Foims: 1 st&nig, 3 stoni, 

3- 4 stani, 4-5 stany, 5-6 stonye, 6 stoany, Sc. 
staany, 6 - 7 stonie, 7 Sc. stanie, 7-9 stoney, 

4- stony. [OE. stanig = OIIG. steinag, Goth. 
slainah-s :— OTeut. *stainago-, -axo-, f. *staino- 
Stone sb. : see -Y. (OE. liacl also stanig OTeut. 
type *staiiugo-.y\ 

1 . Abounding in, or having the character of, stone 
or rock ; full of rocks ; rocky. Now rare or Obs. 

f Stony sea : the Adriatic. 

C97S Rnshw. Gosp. Matt. xiii. s past opere ponne sefeollon 
on stanig Iond. c 1323 Metr. Horn. 52 That gat that ledus 
Til hel. .es stany and thornye Wit couaitys, and glotounye, 
[etc.]. C1382 W vclif A cts xx vli. 27 In the stoonysee [Vulg. 
in Adria ]. c 1440 Gesla Rom. viii. 19 (Harl. MS.) The wey 
toward the cite was stony, porny, and scroggy. a 1300 
Medulla Gram., Adriaticus, stonye. 2326 Tindale Mark 
iv. s Some [seed] fell on a stony [1611 on stony j R.V. 1881: 
on the rocky] grounde, where it had not moche erth. 1638 
Junius Paint. Ancients 92 Hee betooke himselfe to a stony 
place of a reasonable height. 1709 T. Robinson Hat. Hist. 
Westmld. 4 Cwnbld. xv. 87 Those high, steep, and stony 
Mountains, which are called the Skrees. 183a Tennyson 
Mariana in the South iv, Day increased from heat to heat, 
On stony di ought and steaming salt. 

b. Full of or abounding in stones ; containing 
many stones. 

c 1400 Promp, Parv. 477/1 Stony, or full of stonys, lapido - 
sus, petrosws. czi 40 Pallad. on Husb. xiii. 38 In stony 
grounde ek loueth he to stonde, 1328 Eliot Diet., Calcu- 
losits locus, a stonye place. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. 
(1681) 260 Eels commonly abscond themselves under stones 
in stony Waters. 1765 Museum Rust. IV. 219 -He excludes 
both stoney and clayey soils fiom the use ofhis plough. 
1815 J. Smith Panorama Sci, 4 Art II. 387 A gravelly soil 
consists chiefly of small stones from the size of a pea to that 
of a walnut, but u hen a lai ge propoi tion of the stones are of 
the latter size 01 larger, the land is said to be stony. 1855 
Tennyson Brook 39, I chatter over stony ways. 

t e. Of fruits : Having a stone ; also, abounding 
in stone-like seeds. Obs. 

1383 Higins Junius' Nomencl. 97/1 Pomum calculosum , 
lapidosum , . . stonie fruite, or .such fruit as hath agrauellie 
core. _ 1681 Langford Plain Instr. Fruit-trees 13s The 
English [Quince] is the most stony. 1683 Poyntz Pres. 
Prosp. Tobago 8 Guavers area Fiuit that's very stony. 1784 
CowrER Task 1. 120 , 1 fed on scarlet hips and stony haws. 

2 . f a. Made of stone. Obs, 

*382 Wyclif 2 Cor, iii. 3 Writun . .not in stoony [1388 
stony, stonen] tablis but in fleischly tabhs of herte. 
c 1447-8 Shilliugford Lett. (Camden) 8s Wher was never 
no stale but a stony walle. *331 T. Wilson Logic E iij, 
Euen as Moses receyued the same [law] of God in stony 
tables. z6ix Coryat Crudities 58 A faire stonie Bridge. 
x6ia Two Noble K. v. i. 62 The stony girthes of Citties, 
1776. Goldsm. Nat. Hist. I. 382 Another noise.. like the 
rattling of a great cart, upon a stony pavement, 
b. Of the nature of stone. 

1693 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth n. (1723) 78 The Stoney 
Matter of the Strata. 1827 Faraday Chem. Manip. xiii. 
(1842) 302 Oi dinary earthy or stony matter. 187* G. Mac- 
donald Sotm. cone. Jesus xiv, When the soanng skylark 
sings How shall the stony statue strain to hear ? 

o. Consisting of stones ; occas. inflicted by 
stones. Chiefly poet. ? Obs. 
c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Pi, lxxix, i, Jerusalem.. hath 
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suffred , utter wrack, To stony heapes her buildings turned. 
1611 Coryat Crudities 103 A ceitaine stony ciicle that 
appeaieth a little abouc the gtound. 1637 Billingsly 
B rachy-M a rtyrol. iv. 19 Holy Steven Did tluoughaStony- 
volley go to heaven. 1697 1 )rvden AEncid ix. 1092 His 
golden helm gives way with stony blows Battered. 1736 
Cray Statius 1 . 18 Battei Cadmus walls with stony showers. 

3 . Pertaining or lelating to stone or stones, rare. 

1847 Tennyson Princess iii. 343 Chattering stony names 

Of shale and hornblende, rag and trap and tuff, Amygdaloid 
and trachyte. 1849 H. Miller Footpr. Creator xv. (1874) 
290 The stony science. 1864 Ruskin in Reader IV. 678/1, 
I, .have been at stony work ever since, as I could find time, 

4 . Resembling stone in consistence; hard like 
stone; very hard. 

1 5 23-34 Fitzhekb. Husb § 137 A peare or a warden wolde 
be grafted in a pyrie-stocke, . .and some men giaffe theym in 
a whyte-thorne, and than it wyll be the more harder and 
stonye. C1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. cv. ix, Noe rayny 
clouae but breakes in stony haile. *664 Evelyn Kal Hort ., 
Feb. (1679) 10 Set all sorts of Kernels and stony-Seeds. 
1834 McMurtrie CuviePs Anim. Kingd. 470 A layer of 
stony granules, which form an extremely indurated crust. 
1837 Dickens Darrit it. i, The thin, hard, stony wine. 1897 
Allbutt’s Syst. Med. III. 884 Formation of a stony con- 
cretion . .in the nose . . a rhinolith. 

b. Of a quality (as hardness, colour) : Like that 
of stone. 

1363 Cooper Thesaurus, Lapidea duritia, a stonie harde- 
nesse. 1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) IV. 64 Root 
single, cential, of a stony consistence. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. 
Med. IV. 747 There is very marked induiation. .often stony 
hardness. 1910 W. Parker in Encycl. Brit. XI. 352/2 In 
colour they range from a pale stony 01 yellowish shade to a 
rich dark brown. 

5 . fig. a. * Hard ’, insensible, or unfeeling, as if 
consisting of stone; hardened, obdurate. 

' 1 c 1230 Hall Meld. 22 Stani were his heoite gef ha ne mealt 
i teaies. ax 230 Prov. /El/red B. 694 He liauit stoni herte, 
no-ping him ne smertep. 1526 Pilgr, Per/. (W, de W. 1531) 
288 b, The herte begynneth to. ,melte..whiche before was 
all harde and stony as a flynte. 1393 Markham Sir R. 
Gnnulte To Earl Sussex 4 Sailing the Muse by stonie times 
viidoone. *596 Shake. Merck. V. iv. i. 4 A stonie adversary, 
an inhumane wretch, Vncapable of pitty. a *640 J. Ball 
Treat. Covt. Grace (1643) 340 A fleshie lieait cannot be le* 
ceived by a stony, but the stony is lemoved by the fleshie. 
1648 J, Beaumont Psyche xiv. cxlii, Fiom the sLaring 
People's stony eye Heof compassion not one drop had wrung. 
1847 C. Bronte Jane Eyre iv, She introduced me to the 
stony stranger, a 1854 H. Reed Led. Eng. Hist. x. (1856) 
187 The tyrant's indurated ami stony conscience. 

absol. 1667 Milton P.L.x 1.4 Prevenient Grace descend- 
ing had remov'd The stonie fiom thii hearts. 

b. Rigid, fixed, motionless; destitute of move- 
ment or expression : esp. of the eyes or look. 

164a H. More Song of Soul m. iii. 4; Some Giant. .With 
stony staring eyes. 1813 Scott Trierm. 11. xxvi, Long shall 
close in stony sleep Eyes foi ruth that would not weep. 1833 
Tennyson Maud 1. xui. 22 He..Gorgonised me from head 
to foot With a stony Biitish state. 

o. Of fear, grief, etc. : * Petrifying ’, stupefying: 
having no relief. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. vi. 37 Suddein cold did ronne lluough 
every vaine, And stony honour all her sconces fild. Ibid. n. 
viii. 46 The stony Feare Ran to his hart. 1794 W. Blake 
Songs Expei-., Earth’s Ansio .4 Stony dread f 1882 1 Edna 
Lyall ' Donovan iv, A stony speechless sorrow, 
d. slang. Short for stony-broke (see 6). 

*890 [R, C. Lehmann] Harry Flndyer 122 Pat said he was 
stoney or broke or something but he gave me a sov. 1894 
W. If. Wilkins & H. Vivian Green Bay Tree I. 25 , 1 shall 
be quite stony if this goes on. 1903 Vaciiell Hill ix. 193 
You'll have to wait till I have the money. I'm stoney now. 
0 . Combinations, etc. a. In advb. comb, with 
adjs., as + stony-blind (= Stone-blind), -pitiless. 
b. Parasynthetic formations, as stony-eyed, -jointed, 

- toed , -winged adjs. c. Special comb, and collo- 
cations : + stony bona (tr. med.L. os petrosum : 
see Petrosal; cf. Rooky a. l 3a), the petrous 
portion of the temporal bone, containing the in- 
ternal ear; stony-broke a. [slang] — stone-broke 
(Stone sb. 20); f stony coal = Stone-coal; stony 
cobbler (see quot.) ; stony colio, colic due to an 
intestinal concretion (cf. stone-colic. Stone sb. 
21); stony coral = stone-coral (Stone sb. 21 b); 
f Stony Mountains, the Rocky Mountains (see 
Rooky a. 1 i b) ; fstony sage (see quot.). 

1387 W. Fowler Whs. (S.T.S.) 1 . 39/73 The man is "stony 
blinde that can not see the Sun. 1613 Crooke Body of 
Man 487 The "stony-bone. 1677 tr. Groeneve/dt's Treat. 
Stone 9 The Os petrosum, or Stony-bone in the Organ of our 
Hearing. 1894 Astley jo Yrs. My Life II. 84 Though 
"stony broke, it still reposes on my sideboard. 1893 Marie 
Corflli Sorrows of Satan x, I’m cleaned out — 'stony- 
broke’, as the slang goes. 1617 Moryson I tin. in. 93 The 
County of Namures..hath Mines of Iron and plenty of 
"stony Coale. 1880 Day Fishes Gt. Brit. I. 82 Little- or 
lesser. weever : . . "Stony-cobbler. 1822-9 Goods Study Med. 
(ed. 3) 1 . 252 Enterolitbica. "Stony colic. From bezoards and 
other intestinal concretions. x88a Cassell's Nat. Hist. VI. 277 
The "Stony Coials are well-known forms ofanimal life, 1839 
1 0 . Meredith ’ Wanderer (ed. 2) 177 Each "stony-eyed 
corpse there. 1767 Ellis Corallines in Phil. Trans AN W. 
408 The "stony-jointed Corallines. x8xx Pinkerton Mod, 
Geog. 542 The ridge called the "Stoney Mountains. 1818-23 
Encycl. Metrop. XIV. 305/2. 1604 Meeting of Gallants at 
Ordinary (PeicySoc.) 7 Are not my Acts More "stony-pitti- 
lesse 1 1548 Turner Names lltrbes 7 5 Sideritis prima . . may 
be called in englishe walsage or "stonisage. 1845 Dickens 
Chimes i. 6 A breezy,., blue-nosed t red-eyed, "stony-toed, 
tooth-chattering place it was, to wait in, in the winter-time. 
1853 Bailey Mystic 45 Dragon "stony-winged. 


t Sto ny, v, Obs. Foims: 4-5 stoney, stonay, 
stunay, 4 stoaye, (stoneje), 5 stuny, stonyya 
[Promp. Parv.), 7 stun ny, 4-7 stony. Pa. t. 4 
stoneyd, storied, Sc. stonait, -ayit, 5 ston- 
ayd(e, stonaid, 4-7 stonye d. Pa. pple. 4 ston- 
eyd, -eyed, Sc. stonayit, 4-5 stonayd, 5 -ayde, 
-ayed, Sc. stonayt, 5-6 stonyed, (6 stonied), 7 
stunnied. See also Stoyne v. [Aphetic f. A stony 
v. (Piob. sometimes confused with Stun ».)] 

1 . trans. To stupefy with noise or with a shock to 
the mind or feelings, benumb the faculties of (a 
person) ; to confound, amaze. Also pass. 

c 1330 R. Biiunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 16629 Cadwaladres, 
when he ]>ys herde,. .Stoneyed he was a wel god ]>rowe. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter, P?ayer Habakkuk 5x0 In furore 
obstupefacies gentes . . in breth Jxju sail stunay genge. c 1340 
— Pr. Treat. 43 pise wordes when I here thaym or redis 
{mm stonyes me and makis me gretly ferd. 1373 Barbour 
Bruce 1. 299 'I hair wes nane auentur that mocht Stunay hys 
hart. 1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles 11. 125 pus derid hem 
vnduly. And stonyed hem with stormes J>at stynted neuere. 
c 1430 in Aungier Syon (1840) 354 Y f the hyglie mas be bygon 
they schallc synge Ab inimicis. withe oute the chirche, for 
stonyeng of the presle at auter. 1470-83 Malory Arthur 
m. vii. 107 Syr gauayne was so stonyed of the deth of this 
fair lady that he wiste not what he dyd. 1396 Spenser 
F. Q. v. xi. 30 Then gan she cry much louder then afoie,.. 
And Beige selfe was therewith stonied sore. 1612 Dekker 
Loud. Tri. C 4 b, Envy. . . Come You clouen-footed-brood of 
Barathrum Stop, stony her, flight her with your shieekes. 
1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. Mech. v. 52 So loud and vehe- 
ment a noise, as stony’d those that were by. 1688 S. John- 
son Purgatory Prob'd Pref. 1 This Miracle stunnied the 
Dominicans for some time. 

2 . To amaze or stupefy with a blow, stun. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. Wace (Rolls) 12377 Arthur was 
stoneyd, stakered, & stynt, But 3ut fel he nought for pat 
dynt [of the giant]. 1370 Lay-Folks Mass-Bk., App. iv. 354 
Lord greue je not for pat dunt He stoneyed me and made 
me stunt Stille out of my steuei.e. c 1400 Sege Jerusalem 
(E.E.T.S.) 50 pe woist wrecche in pe wone; may on walle 
lygge, Strike doun with a ston ; & stuny many kny^tes. 
c 1450 Merlin xvi. 263 But he was stonyed of the stroke that 
he myght not stonde on his feet. 1470-83 Malory Arthur 
1. xvi. 58 He.. smote hym on hyhe vpon the helme a grete 
stroke and stonyed hym sore. 1642 R. Carpenteu Ex- 
perience n. vii. 163 [They] cut off their fingeis, when many 
of them were alive, and onely stunnied. 1645 Feaily 
Dippers Dipt (1646) 2 margin, The venturous Scotchman 
was so stunnied with this blow that he gave in. 

3 . To induce insensibility or loss of function in 
(a body or limb) ; to benumb, deaden. 

1382 Wyclif Gen. xxxii. 32Therthur3 that he towcliidethe 
synwe of his hipe, and iL was stoneyd [Vulg. obstupucrit, 
1388 dried]. 1398 Trlvisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. cxii. 
(Tollem. MS.), Oyle may be so colde, pat he scliall stony pe 
membre pat is bawmid perwith. C1403 Lydg. Temple of 
Glas 683 Bicause he seith, pat stoncip al my bloode, I am so 
symple & she is so goode. c 1330 Judic. Urines in. ii. 48 
Yf that parte of the hede be agreued & stuffed or stonyed, 
through euyll humours and fumosites. 1684 tr. Bond's 
Merc. Compii. ix. 355 The things that kill or stony them 
[1. e. worms] are all bitter, sharp, inciding, astringent things. 

4 . intr. To be stupefied with wonder or with fear. 

1382 Wyclif Isa. xiii. 8 Eche to his nejheboresliall stoneje 

[1388 schal wondre. Vulg. stupebit\. Ibid. xix. 16 In that 
dai Egipt shal be ns wymmen, and the! shul stone^en and 
dieden. 1436 Libel Eng. Policy in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 
200 By Iande and see so welle he hym acquite, To speke of 
hym I stony in my witte. C1440 York Myst, xxx. 223 Loo ! 
he stonyes for vs, he stares wheie he standis. 

5. To break, crush. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 476/2 Stonyyn, or brese werkys, Iriso. 
Hence + Sto-nylng vbl. sb. Obs. 
c 1313 Shoreham Poems 1. 954 per-fore py schryfte, man, 
schei be Wyp-oute stoneynge. 1382 Wyclif Jer. xix. 8 And 
Y sbal sette this cite in to stoneyng [1388 wondring. Vulg. 
in stuporem]. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvn. ix. (1495) 
Nvjb, Anetum sodde wyth oyle leleasyth shrynkynge & 
stonyenge of synewes [L. rigi» em nervorum ]. c 1430 Life of 
St. Kath, (Gibbs MS.) 76 Whiche hath turned us ajlein suche 
stonyynge and merueylyng. <11330 Judic. Urines 11. xii. 
40 b, Litargia the lytargye is a stonyng of the biayne, w* 
forgetfulnes. Ibid. 42 [This] sheweth brestyng bresyng or 
stonyng of sum veyne in y fl body. 1665-6 Phil. Trans. I. 
223 The other [person struck by thunder or lightning].. be- 
sides a piesent stonying or numuess, had no other hurt. 

Stony-hearted (stJu-ni^a-rted), a. Having 
a stony heart; cruel, unfeeling, merciless. 

1369 Underdowne Heliodorus vn. 93 There is no man so 
stoany harted, but he shal be made to yeelde with our 
flattering e allurmentes. 1396 Shaks. i Hen. IV it. a 28 
The stony-hearted Villaines. 1603 Knolles Hist. I wks 
(1638) 44 For who was so stony hearted ; whom his sweet 
wcids and abundant teares.. might not haue moued. 1822 
Dit Quincey Opium Eater 1. (1903) 183 So then, Oxford 
Street, stony-hearted stepmother, . . at length I was- dismissed 
from thee ! a 1851 D. J bkrold St. Giles xv. 150 His coarse 
and stony-hearted brethren at the bar. 

Hence Stony-hea'ttedness. 

1673 Hickeringii.l Greg. F. Greybeard _ 258 They are so 
rooted in pride, stony hearted ness and opinion of themselves. 
1888 Voice (N. Y.) 19 Jan. 5 Mayor Chapin . .refuses to per- 
form the marriage ceremony... His stony-heartedness a ill 
blight the joy of many an intending Brooklyn couple. 

+ Stoo, int. Obs. rare. An exclamation used to 
urge on hounds. Cf. Staboy, Stebboy, Stuboy. 

1673 ( title, ) S'too him Bayes : Or some Observations upon 
the Humour oi Writing Rehearsal’s Transpros'd. 1692 
Christ Exalted § cv. 83 In bringing out his Molossi and 
whaffling Whelps, and crying, Stoo Dogs, stoo. 

Stoo, variant of Stow v.~, dial., to crop. 
Stoobber, Stood, obs. ff. Stubbee, Stud. 
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Stook (stuk}, sb. Forms : 5-6 stowk, stouke, 1 
5-7 stowke, 5-6, 8-9 dial, stouk, 6 stuk, 9 dial. 
stuck, 6- stook. [ME. stouk , a. or cogn. w. 
MLG. stake (WFlem. stink) = IIG. dial, slauche 
fern, ; formally coincident (though etymological 
identity is doubtful on account of the difference, of 
meaning - ) with a widespread Tent, word meaning 
sleeve: MLG. si tike, O H G. siflhka (MHCr. siilche, 
mod.G. slauche), (O)Icel. sttika (? from Ger.). 

The form stook is orig. n. dial. ; cf. boost (h» 7 s) = house. 

It has, however, become current in other dialects, though the 
regular forms slawi and stuck are also used]. 

1. = Shock sb. 1 1 . 

14.. Norn, in Wr.-Wulcker 723^31 Heccongelima, a scowk 
[read stowkl- c 1460 Ttmmelcy Plays xxx. 315 His hede is 
like a stowke hurlyd as hoggys. 1494 in W. Ross Busby <$■ 
Ntighb. i. C18S3) 22 Ilk person haffand ane pleugh— sail pay 
ane thraif ofaits. .and ilkhalf-pleugh a stouk. 153° Tisdale 
Exod. xxii, 6 Yf fyre breake out and catch in the thornes, so 
that the stoukes of come.. be consumed therwith. 1586 
Durham Wills [Surtees) II. 132 Otes, reaped anno 1586, 
ccxl threves, at vstookes a boll. 28 1 . 16 s. 3620 Markham 
Farew. Htisb. xiii. 103 [They] lay them in stoucks of 
twenty or of foure and twenty sheaues apiece, c 1730 Ram- 
say Fable xix. 68 They'll start at winlestraes, yet never 
crook. When Interest bids, to lowp out o’er a stowk. 1785 
Burns To J.M'Math i, While at the stook the shearers 
cow’r To shun the bitter blaudin’ show’r. 181* Sir J. Sin- 
clair Syst. Husb. Scot. 1. 333 Carts in this wav will easily 
carry at once from ten to twenty stooks. 1827 Hood Ruth 
iv, Thus she stood amid the stooks, Praising God with 
sweetest looks. 18 5 s W. White Eastern Eng. II. 64 The 
great undulating upland stretches away to the southwards 
field after field ; here waving grain, there rows of ‘ stooks 
1894 Times 23 July 13/ 1 The prospect which a fortnight ago 
seemed certain of seeing wheat in stook by the end of the 
month is rapidly vanishing. x8g8 J. A. Gibbs Coiszvold 
Village 36 The vicar’s man went into the cornfields and 
placed a bough in every tenth ' stook *. 19x6 Times 4 Aug. 

3 The cutting of winter oats is now common in the home 
counties, and the crops are bulking wyll in stook. 

attrib. 1743 R. Maxwell Stl. Trans. Sac. Intprov. Agric. 
Scot. 328 The lint is tied and set up Stook-ways. 1876 
Whitby Gloss., Stookbamls, twisted straw ropes for sheaf- 
binding. 

Tf b. Used for : A pile, mass. 

1863 E. BURRtrr Walk to Laud's End 327 No forty hill 
in the two counties wearing a stook of rocks on its head for 
hair-pins, could be better fitted [etc.]. 189a Henley Song of 
Sword, Loud. Voluntaries i. 41 [The trees] stand Beggared 
and common, plain to all the land For stooks ofleaves. 

o. Stook of duds', see quot. 1901. 

X831 Carlyle Sartor Res. hi. x, In Scotland, again, I find 
them entitled Hallanshakers , or the Stook-ofVuds Sect} 
any individual communicant is named Stook-of-Dnds (that 
is. Shock of Rags), in allusion, doubtless, to their professional 
Costume. 1901 Eng. Dial. Diet. s.v. Stook sb . 1 2, Stook-of. 
duds, a person so wrapped up as to suggest a shock of corn. 

2 . A bundle of straw, dial. 

1371. in Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 1576, 709/1, 3 den. for thre 
stoukis (sarcinzs) of custome stray. 1876 Whitby Gloss, s. v., 

* A stook of straw a bound bundle for thatching with. 1901 
Jane Barlow Ghost-bereft 86 The foize ‘ill he thick as a 
stook of good thatch ivery day of the year. 
f 3 . A cock (of hay). 06 s. rare. 
x6oo Surflet Country Farm iv. vi. 638 You must make it 
[your hay] into a high cocke with a narrow top. . ; and al- 
though there come no raine, yet it will be good to make these 
great stoukes [orig. F. men Ions). 

4 . Coal-mining. [Peril. a different word: cf. 
Stoop si. 1 ] a. The portion of a pillar of coal left 
to support the roof. 

*826-30 T. Wilson Pitman's Play [1843) 59 They jenkin 
a’ the pillars doon, And efter tyek the stooks away. 1840 
Civil Engin.fy Arch. Trttl.ll I. 68/2 In the Newcastle pits 
. .blocks or * stooks 1 of considerable stiength are suffered to 
remain, for the purpose of protecting the colliers from the 
exfoliation of the roof. 1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-mining 
342 Stook [N orth umb. & Durham], a pillar of coalabout four 
yards square, being the last portion of a full-sized pillar to he 
worked away in board and pillar workings. 1891 Kipling 
City Dread/. Nt. 8a The chipped-away legs of the pillars 
[of coal] are called ‘ stooks 


b. Stook and coil, stook and feathers : see qnots, 

1808 Bald Gen. View foal Trade Scot. 1* (Jam.) The 
mode then practised in sinking through hard strata, was by 
a set of tools termed stook and coil, or stook and feathers. . . 
Two long slips of iron, named the feathers, were placed down 
each side of the hole, and betwixt these a long tapering 
wedge, termed. the stook was . . driven down. *883 Gresley 
Gloss ’. Coal-mining 24a Stock and feather, a wedge for 
breaking down coal, worked by hydraulic power, the pressure 
being applied at the extreme inner end of the drilled hole. 
*886 J. Barrowman Sc. Mining Terms 64 Stook ami Coil, 
or Stook and Feathers , a mode of wedging rocks. ' 

Stook (stuk), V. [f. Shook sb.; cf. MLG. st liken, 
WFlem, stuiken , G. stauchen .] trans. To set up 
(sheaves) in stooks. Also with up. 

c i$75 Sir J. ’B^owPracticks (1754) 220 The fruitis of the 
samin benefice beand separate fra the ground, be scheiring, 
stoukmg or stakking thairof. 159a Sc. A cts Jos. VI (18 14) 
III. 583/2 Qtthen as the cornis ar standand vpon the grounde 
stoukit. x6ix Cotgr., Endizeltr les gerbes, to stonke [read 
stouke], or shocke vp sheaues of corne; to set, or make them 
vp in (tenne-sheaued) halfe-thraues. 1652 Lamont Diary 
(Maitl. Club) 43 About Dundie in Angus tber was beare 
stowked. *765 Museum Rust. IV. 437 If the flax be so short 
and branchy as to appear most valuable for seed, it ought, 
after pulling, to be stooked. 1794 A. Pringle Agric. West - 
morlartd 31 F our men may cut, tie, and stook, a customary 
acre in a day, 1813 A, Small Rom. Antig. Fife 135 Com, 

. .taken out of a place where it has not much air to dry it, 
and stooked up thick on the ground. *831 H. Stephens 
Book of Tartu (ed. a) II. 336/1 The corn is stooked upon the 


ridge where it grew. *887 Hall Caine Deemster vlii, They 
were stooking the barley in the glebe. 

b, absol. . . 

*641 Best Farm. Books (Surtees) 54 Oftentimes a painfull 
fellowe will not refuse to stook e after 7 or 8 Sythes, tf the 
binders will but .. tluowe him in the sheaves. *799 J- 
Robertson Agtic. Perth 159 Seven leapers generally have 
a man to bind and stook after them. t868 G. Macdonald 
R. Falconer I. 2S2 Lasses to cut, and lasses to gether, and 
lasses to bin’, and lasses to stook. 

Hence Stooked ppl. a., Stooging vbl. sb. 

1373 Stouking [see the vb.]. X787 Burns A nsw. Giutwife 
Wauchobe-House i. Still shearing, and clearing The tuber 
stooked raw. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm III. 1066 In 
stooking, bean-sheaves are set up in pairs against one 
another. 1884 Pall Mall Gas. 21 June 6/1 The cutting, the 
1 stooking ’, and the gathering into the stackyard of their 
cot n. 1884 St. Janus's Gas. 22 Aug. 14/2 Fields of shocked 
or stooked corn. 1900 Crockett Fitting of Peats iv. Love 
Idylls (1901) 27 After the manner of stooked sheaves* in a 
harvest-field. 

Stook, dial, variant of Stouk sb. handle. 
Stookado, rare obs. form of Stoccado. 

Stooke, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Stick v. 
Stooker (stirksi). [f. Stook ti. + -eh L] One 
who arranges sheaves in stooks. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 54 Wee allowe one stooker 
usually to 3 binders or 6 Sythes. 1822 J. Wilson Lights Sf 
Skadtnvs Sc. Life 214 , 1 was a stooker and a bandster on the 
Corn-rigs. 1904 Dundee Advertiser 20 July 5 Where the 
stookers have been able to keep up, what was.. a waving 
mass of golden grain is now a regular succession of tows of 
stooks. 

Stookless, a. [f. Stook sb. +-less.] Without 
a stook or stooks. 

1883 A. Wilson Nether Lockaber lviii, 371 The field fiom 
head-rig to head-rig is hut bare and stookless stubble. 
Stool (still), sb. Forms : 1 stool, 1-2 st 61 , 
3-4 stol, 4 stule, 4-7 stole (also 9 in sense 13), 
stoole, 5 stoll, 5 -6 stolle, 6, 8 stoul, (6 stoule, 
-lie, stoale, stowle, stoel, north, stoile), 6-7 
stowell, (stowll), 5- stool; Sc. 4-6 stule, 6 stuill, 
-yll, stwyll, stul(l, stwle, 7 stuile [Com. Tent. ; 
OE. sltfl masc. = OS. stbl (Du. stoel), OHG. , MHG. 
stuol (mod.G. sitikl), ON. still (Sw., Da. stol), 
Goth, stol-s throne OTeut. *stolo-z, prob. f. root 
*r/<7- : sta- to Stand. Cf. OS 1 . stohi throne, seat.] 
+ 1 . Any kind of seat for one person; often, a chair 
of authority, state, or office ; esp. a royal or epis- 
copal throne. (Hence occas. = See sb. 1 2 b.) Obs. 
Porphyry stool: cf. porphyry chair. Porphyry 5b. 

£897 Alfred Gregory's Past. C. Ivi. 433 Swamicle swa se 
bifi heforan tie on fcm stole [L. cathedra] sitt < 5 aem oSium 
Se Smr ymb stondaS. a xooo Caedmon's Gen. 260 (Gr.) WiS 
hone hehstan heofnes wealdend, )> e siteS on )>am halgan 
stole, axxoo Gerefu in Anglia (1886) IX. 264 Man sceal 
habban . , sceamelas, stolas, lseflas. c 1205 Lay. 12637 A ban 
dagen at seint Pamvel wes be terchebUcop stol [c 1273 stolle]. 
Ibid. 24287 pe biscop stole [c 1275 stol] wes at sein Aaron. 
J a xaoo Shires England 13 in 0 . E. Mise., pis bispryche wes 
hwyTen two bispriche, beo ober stol wes at remmesbury. 
£1320 SeuynSag. 1889 [The barber] set her on a stol,.. And 
gan to smiten hire on the veyn, And sche bledde. *375 
Barbour Bruce 11. 131 The Bruce.. raid to Scone, for to be 
set In kingis stole, and to be king. £1375 Sc. Leg. Saints 
xxxiii, (George) 341 On bemornegert hegrathit beastulein 
place of Iugment, 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love t. v, Suche 
persons as loven the first sittinges at feestes, the highest 
stoles in churches and in hal. a 1450 Knt de la Tourxx iiL 
33 Sethe y am come and must sitte, late me haue sum 
quyshon or a stole. 1535 Coverdalb Ps, xciii. [xciv.] zo 
Wilt thou haue eny thinge to do with the stole of wicked- 
nesse [1611 Bible, throne of iniquitie; Luther dem schad- 
lichen Stuhl), 1349 Allen Jude’s Par. Rev. iv. x Gods 
stoole or seate in heauen sygnified the euerlastynge state 
and continuaunce of the power.. of god. *358-9 in J. W. 
Burgon Life Gresham (1839) L iv. 248 Before the stoole of 
estate salt an other mayde. 1648 Milton Observ. Art. 
Peace Wks. 1851 IV._ 568 In vain were the Bishops., forbid 
to sit.. in the House, if these men. .be permitted more license 
on their Presbyterial Stools. *677 W. Hughes Man of Sin 
n. xii. 227 How? Bring Paul to the Porph’ry Stool? ’ 
fig. phrases, 1363 T, Stapleton Fortr, Faith 27 If Scrip- 
ture teljeth vs it \i.e. the church] is at Wittenberg... then 
tha Citiill Lutherans haue the church only : Caluin, Ulyricus, 
Oniander, and all their adherents are put beside the stoole. 
1379 W. Wilkinson Confut. Family e of Love Bib, Right 
discerning . . commeth . . by them that are set in the right 
place of iudgement by the Lord himselfe, and not by those 
thatsitt on tneir owne stoole. x8x8 Scott Br, Lamm, xxviii, 
He is an old man, and a minister of state.. .You had more 
need to think of making up_ to Miss Lucy Ashton the dis- 
grace. .than of interfering with a man too old to fight, and 
on too high a stool for your hand to reach him. 

+b. A church, pew Obs . 

*570 Minute-bk. Archdeaconry of Essex sb (MS.), He 
refosyth to syt in the stole where the church wardens do 
place him. 16x6 Min. Archdeaconry of Colchester fol, 27 
(MS.), A couple that came to be married, which, by, .cus- 
toms, should have sitten in the stoole aforesayd. 
t o. ? A seat by a grave or tomb. Obs. 

1463 Bury Wills (Camden) *5 No stoon to be steryd of my 
graue, but a pet to he maad vnder the ground sille ther my 
lady Schardeloue was wont to sitte, the stoolys removyd, 
and the body put in. 1326 Carlular. S. Nichohn A herd. 
(New Spalding Club) 1 . 135 Our collectour. . shall geirlie sett 
ane honest stuill apoun ye said Jhonis sepultur decorit with 
"akin and airessas wss is. *337 Reg. A herd. (Maitl. Club) 
I. 414 Tway schilling^ to be sacristene for |>e settyng of be 
stwyll at his graif. 1339 in Abstr, Protocols Town Clerks 
Glasgow (1897) IV. 119 That the said vicar, .warne the 
saensta minor of revestry to cuyi ane stuyll honestlie and 
fynd twa wax preckattis byrneand. .aboue the lair of Jhonn 
Painter, 


f d. A seat for an offender. See Cucking-stool, 
Cuttv-stooi,, PiNiNG-r/tw/, stool of Repentance. 

£1308 [see Cucking-stool]. *362 Maitland ClubMisc. III. 
327 In ye essemble of ye congregaclon to syt vpon ye peni- 
tent stul tym of ye setuice. 17x4 Gay Sheph. W cek 111. 103 
AVheie the high stool On the long plank hangs o’er the 
muddy pool, That stool, the dread of every scolding quean. 
17.. W. Foimrs Dominie Depos'd 1. xxiv, Sae shall they 
never mount the stool, Wheieon the lassies greet an’ howl. 
/bid. it. xxvii. Ye’ve play’d the fool, Anither now your post 
maun blank, An* you the stool, 
e. I Vest Africa. (See quots.) 
r8r9 Bowdich Mission to Ashantcc 231 Sai Tootoo. .was 
presented with the stool, or made king. Ibid. 236 This 
monarch, .raised his favourite captains- to the vacant stools, 
uniting thieeor four in one. Ibid, footnote, ‘ To succeed 
to the stool,\.is the common expression for succeeding to a 
property even in private life. The same stool, or seat, 
descends through many generations. 1909 D. Moore JV e 
Two in West Aft ica 14 6 On the ‘ Coast ’ . . the chief of a tribe 
is said to be on the stool of that tribe. ..The word stool is 
neatly always used instead of tiibe. 

2. A wooden seat (for one person) without arms 
or a back; a piece of furniture consisting in its 
simplest form of a piece of wood for a seat set 
upon legs, usually three or four in number, to raise 
it from the gi ound. 

The OE. instances belong properly to the general sense r. 
Often with qualifying word indicating its form or use, as 
round, three-legged, camp-, music-stool and the like. 

[£ 723 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) T 309 Tr ipes, stool, c xooo 
Sax. Lecchd. II. 76 jewyre bonne stol of brim treowum 
ni|>an Syrele site on bydene,] 1390 Gower Conf, IIL 224 
The kinges fol Sat be the fyr upon a stol. c 1423 Cast. 
I'ersev. 2599 in Macro Plays 154 Worldis wele is lyke a iij- 
foted stole, it faylytamanatbys most nede. 1434- [see Joint- 
srooL]. 0x520 Skelton Colin Clout 30 Let hym go to scole, 
On a thre foled stole That he may downe syt. *392 Arden 
of Fcversham v. i. *31 Place Mosbie, being a stranger, in a 
chaire, And let your husband sit vpon a stoole. x6ro Hol- 
land Camden's Brit. (1637) 441 Young lads.. with stooles 
fastened to their buttockes to milke [ewes]. *631 Gouge 
God's Arrows iv. § 13 In the garret were set some stooles, 
and chaires for the better sort. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 80 
r 3 A servant brought a round Stool, on which I sat down. 
1784 Cowper Task 1. 86 Thus first necessity invented stools, 
Convenience next suggested elbow-chairs. *886 W. J. 
Tucker E. Europe 310 The legs and seats of the stools, — for 
chairs there were none, — were colouted in harmony with the 
xest. 

b. A high seat of this kind for convenience of 
writing at a high desk; more fully office stool. 
Hence, a situation as clerk in an office. 

1837 [see Office sb. 12]. 184a Tennyson Aitdley Court 
44 Oh 1 who would cast and balance at a desk. Perch'd like 
a crowuponathree-legg'd stool? *832 Dickens Bleak Ho. 
xx, Mr. Guppy suspects everybody who enters on the occu- 
pation of a stool in Kenge and Carboy's office, of entertaining 
. .sinister designs upon him. 

c. A low short bench or form upon which to rest 
the foot, to step or kneel. Chiefly = FOOTSTOOL. 
Sometimes used as a child’s seat. 

a 1223 Ancr. R. 166 Vor bi alle ]ie balewen makeden of al 
be world ase ane stol [v.rr. scheomel, schamel] to hore uet, 
uorto arechen b e heouene. *377 Langl. P. PI. B. v. 394, I 
may noujte stonde ne stoupe ne with-oute a stole knele. 
*382 Wyclif Matt. xxii. 44 Til that I put thin enmyes a 
stole of thi feet. *398 Trevisa Barth. De P. if. xiv. ii. 
(1495) 463 The erthe is callyd the stole of goddys owne fete. 
2468 in A rclueologia X. 197 Item, payd Will. Pylche for 
makyng of the stole to the funte and keverynge of the same, 
xx d. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 476/2 Stool, scabellum. 1567 Glide 
ft Godlie Ball. 50 And war the waild ten tymes sa wyde,., 
Unworthie it war, }it to the, Under tliy feit ane stule to be. 
1827 Lytton Pelham xii, You must not lounge on your 
chair— nor put your feet upon a stool. *838 — What will 
Me do 1. vi, Sophy left her seat, and placed herself on a stool 
at her grandfather's knee. 

t d. Stool and ball, the implements nsed in the 
game of Stool-ball. Obs. 

1619 PasguiTs Palm (1877) 132 When country wenches 
play with stool & ball. 

3. fg. a. Proverb, To fall, come to the ground, 
sit between two stools : to incur failure through 
vacillation between two different courses of action. 

*390 Gower Conf. 1 . 13 Bot it is seid..Betwen tuo Stoles 
Iyth the fal, Whan that men wenen best to sitte. Ibid. II. 
22 O fol of alle foies, Thou farst as he betwen tuo stoles 
That wolde sitte and goth to grounde. <2x536 Prov. in 
Songs, Carols etc. (E.E.T.S.) 129 Betwen two stolis, the ars 
goth to grwnd. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (*614) 610 
Guageda betwixt two_ stooles had vnquiet sitting, paying 
tribute both to the Kings of Teleniin, and the Arabians. 
*7x7 Prior Alma 1. 231 Poor Alma sits between two stools. 
*765 Ld. Holland in Jesse Seluyn <jj- Contemp. (1843) I. 380, 
I only hope Sir Charles Bunbury has not lost his Paris place, 
and dropped, as I fear he has, between two stools. 1837 
Trollope Barchesier T. xx, Truly he had fallen between 
two stools. *867 — Chron. Barset xxxv, She was like to 
fall to the ground between two stools,— having two lovers, 
neither of whom could serve her turn, 
b. Phrases. 

*603 Shaks. Macb. iil iv. 82 But now they 1 ise againe With 
twenty mortall murthers on their crownes, And push vs from 
our stooles. 1730 T. Bosi on Mem. x. (1899) 276 The work 
was begun on Thursday with a sermon on Amos vi. x, which 
I believe drew the stool ft om under most of us. *749 Fielding 
Tom Jones 1. xiiij One of the Maxims, .is, when once you 
are got up. to kick the Stool from under you. In plain 
English, when you have made your Fortune by the good 
Offices of a Friend, you ate advised to discard nim as soon 
as you can. 

+ 4 . Thelairof ahare; = FoRir^. 21, Seat sb. io 

*607 Topsell Fo-ur-f. Beasts 271 In such places doth the 
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Hare seek her lodging.. .Then let him [the hunter] draw his 
nets round about them, .and then raise her fiom her stoole. 

5 . A seat enclosing a chamber utensil ; a com- 
mode ; moie explicitly stool of ease. Also, a privy. 
For Groom of the stool (stole), see Stole si. 2 
1410-1869 [see Close-stool], 1301 Acc. l.d. High Tieas. 
Scot. II. 23 Item,..giffiu foi ane stule of es bocht to the 
King viij d. 1516-17 Rcc. St. Mary at Ilill (1905) 292 Paid 
for makyng clene of the Hectors stolys ij d. 1328 A prevey 
stole [see Privy a. 8 c], 1561 Invent. R. Wat dr. (1815} 139 
Item ane stuill of ease coverit with crammosiebroun velvot, 
1573 L. Lloid Piter. Princes (1586) 14s The Emperour 
Heliogabalus was killed vpon his stole at his easement. 164s 
Milton Colast. 13, 1 send them by his advice to sit upon the 
stool and strain. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II- 147 
If Alexander and Cxsar could never be easy off the stool, I 
would not deny them that needful utensil. 

b. In phrases oiiginally meaning ‘the place 
of evacuation now (without the) the action of 
evacuating the bowels, 

1342 Boorde Dyetary viii. (1870) 248 Than go to your stole 
to make your egestyon. 1338 Wards ti . A lexis' Seer. 32 b, 
The sayde pylles. .prouoke not to the stoole. 1603 2nd Pt. 
Return fr. P amass. I. ii, They, . wiite as men go to stoole, 
for needes. 1676 Marvell Mr, Smirks 33 Though they be 
reading Papers of State, or at the Stool more seasonably [he] 
obtrudes his Pamphlet. 1703 Phil. Trans. XXV. 2iro He 
did not go to Stole for a fortnight or thiee weeks together. 
Ibid, siii When he dy’d it was nine weeks after he had any 
Stole. 1726 SwiFr Gulliver lit. vi, Men are never so serious, 
thoughtful, and intent, as when they are at stool. 1871 
Nahieys Prev. Cure of D is. 111. ix. 980 To go to stool 
twice a day. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 263 When the 
veins are congested by sti aiding at stool. 

c. The action of evacuating the bowels ; an act 
of discharging faxes. By stool ; by fecal as dis- 
tinguished from other means of evacuation. 

*533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1541) 38 b, By experience and 
diligent serch by their stoole, their nourices shal perceyve 
what digesteth wcl. 1396 Hauington Metam. Ajax C5, 
Hce hcaid him .say, hee thanked God, hee had had a good 
stoole. 1623 Hart A rraignm. Urines 5. 2 Having his 
vacuations by .stoole as orderly as other healthfull men. 
a 1625 Fi etcher Noble Gent. v. i, I fear this loss of honor 
will give him some few stools. 1663 Pepys Diary 24 May, 
Having taken one of Mr. Ilolhard’s pills last night itbiought 
a stool or two this morning. 1682 Digby's Cliyiit. Secrets 
n. 228 A second Dose, .will work either by Stool or Vomit, 
or Sweat. 1783 Wesley grid. 16 Mar., It gave me four or 
five and twenty stools, and a moderate vomit. 1843 R. J. 
G rives Syst. Clin. Med. X. no, I do not feel the least 
anxiety if the patient remains without having a stool for two 
or three days. 1873 H. C- Wood Theraf. (1879) 106 The 
stools are at times normal in character and frequency. 
fig. 1392 Nasiie Four Lett. Confut. 11 A Letter whereof 
his inuention had a haid stoole, and yet it was for his ease. 

d. A discharge of fecal matter of a specified 
colour, consistency, etc. 5 the matter discharged 
(chiefly pi.). 

iS97 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 3I3/2 The patient 
can nether retayne his vrine, Spernta, or Stole. Ibid. 4/1 His 
vrine bloody e ; his stoels like matter. 1607 r EoT>sr.u.Four-f. 
Beasts 104 Her nature is to hide her own dung, .the little 
Mouse being able by that stoole, to smell the presence of 
her mortal! foe. 1698 Sloan re in Phil. Trans. XX. 69 Stools 
lesembling the Dregs of Wine. 1789 W. Buchan Dorn. 
Med. (1790) 497 He must. .chink fieely of water-gruel to 
pi event bloody stools. 1843-6 G. E. Day Simon's Anim. 
Chew. II. 386 Calomel is frequently given . . : its administra- 
tion is succeeded by numeious, veiy green, bilious stools. 
1871 Garrod Mat. Med. (ed. 3) 97 It often produces in chil- 
dren the so-named calomel stools, or green-coloured faeces. 

+ 0 . A frame upon which to work embroidery or 
tapestry. Ohs. 

c 1383 Chaucer L. G. W. 2352 So that she werkyn & en- 
broude couthe And weuynin lmestol theradyuoie. ?r 1475 
Promp. Para. 305/2 (Camb. MS.) Lyncet, a werkynge stole, 
liniarium, 1302 Privy Purse Exp. Elis, of York (1830) 7 
Item, .for the stuff and making of nij working stoles for the 
Quene..vs. iiijd. 1313 Papers j Hen. VIII No. 4x01 
(P.R.O.), A frontlett for an aulter wrought in the stole. 1323 
Skelton Garl. Laurel 790 To weue in the stoulesume were 
full presle, With slaiis, with tauellis, with hedellis well drest. 
1338 Elyot Diet., Lida, be thredes, whiche sylke women do 
weaue in lyncelles or stooles. a 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. 
VIII, 7 On their heades bonets of Damaske, syluei flatte 
wouen in the stole. 

7 . Naut. a. (See quot. 1867. Cf. Channel jA 2 ) 

b. (See quot. c 1850.) o. (See quot. 1846.) 

17x1 W. Sutherland Shlpb/iild. Assist. 37 Backstays 
or Topmast Shrouds are to be fasten’d down to the Chan nek, 
or Stools fixed for that purpose. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk,, Stool, a minor channel abaft the main channels, 
for the dead-eyes of the backstays. 

b. 1730 Bcanckley Nav. Expositor, c 1830 Rudint. 
Navig. (Weale) 153 Stools , . .ornamental blocks for the poop 
lanterns to stand on abaft. 

c. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVII. 393/2 This line will 
represent the lower edge of the rail that comes to the middle 
stool. 1830 I-Ieduerwick Mar. A rchit, 120 Stools, pieces of 
plank which aie bolted edgeways to the quarters of small 
vessels, to form the mock quartei -galleries. 1846 A, Young 
Naut, Did. 323 Stool, the lowest transom of a vessel’s stern- 
frame; or, more coirectly, a chock introduced beneath the 
lowest tiansom : to it the lower ends of the fashion-pieces 
are secured. 

8. Brickmaking. A biick-moulder’s shed or 
workshop ; also, the gang of workmen employed 
in one shed; also, a moulder’s bench. 

*693 J- Houohton Collect, Iviprov. Hush, No. 70 1* x There 
are usually employed about a Stooles Work four Men, and 
two Boyes : The first, an Earth-maker that prepares the 
Earth. The second a Carter, .to bring the Earth to the 
Stool, Ibid. P 3 A Stool does ordinaiily make.. eight 
Thousand in a Day. 1830 E. Dodson Bricks 4 Tiles 1. 34 
In slop moulding, the mould is simply laid on the moulding 
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stool. _ Ibid. 37 The area occupied. by each stool is g. eater 
than in making slop-moulded bucks. 1886 Standard xo 
May 8/5 To be let, a brickfield with four stools. 1891 Ibid. 
24 Jan. 2/8 To distribute the funds to the different fields 
according to the number of stools or moulders’ sheds worked. 

9. Arch. The sill of a window. Ohs. exc. U.S. 
1663 Gf.rbier Counsel 88 For the Capitol, to the stooles of 

those windowes. x68a Sir C. Wren in W. H. St. John Hope 
Windsor Castle (1913) II. 387 By cleansmge fiom moss & 
weeds all the coapings of the Buttresses,, .the stooles of the 
Windowes, ..[etc.]. 1891 Century Diet, s.v., Stool of a 

window, or window-stool, in aich., the flat piece on which 
the sash shuts down, corresponding, to the sill of a door. 
1911 Webster s. v. [adds] In the United States, the narrow 
shelf fitted on the inside against the actual sill. 

10. A base or stand upon which a thing is set to 
raise it above the ground or general surface. 

1481-3 in W. H. St. John Hope / Vindsor Castle (19x3) II. 
404 Cxx et xxxviij pedibus Chnptrellos et Braces, xvij Stolys. 
xlii. Botraces. cix panellei. 133s Coverdale 2 Chron. iv. 14 
He made the stoles also and y° kettels vpon the stoles [Luther 
Gestuhle]. 1534-3 Extracts Burgh Rcc. Edin. (1871) II. 
309 For twa greit balds to be stullis.to the malt my.ln [etc.]. 
1566 Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 763/2 Dicti.commendatarius [etc j 
sustentaient dmudietatem scabelli lie mylne stuill. 1641 
Invent. Goods C'tess Arundel in Burlington Mag. (1911) 
Nov. 98/1 In the Seller.. is noething, but two stowelles to 
sett beare on & two Shelues. 1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., 
Printings^. Fa So much of this Bottom-Plate . . is called the 
Stool,, .because on it the lower end of the Matrice rests. 
1827 Faraday Client. Manip. iv. (1842) 97 This furnace., 
being raised upon a stool so as to bring the aperture of the 
air-chamber to a level with the nozzle of the bellows. 1888 
Jacobi Printers' Vocab. 133 Stool, a platform or stage on 
which paper or printed work is stacked, 
to. The stand of a beehive. V Ohs. 

1523-34 Fitziierb. Husb. § 122 Set a stole or a forme nyghe 
vnto the swarme,. .shake the bees in-to the hyue, and 
shortely sette it \ppon the stole. 1609 C. Butler Fern. 
Mon. (1634) 14 As many as fall, beside the stool, when it 
waxeth dark, ten to one they lie abroad all night. 1774 
Phil. Trans. LXV. 274 We have seen fleas ..swarming at the 
mouths of these holes like bees on the stools of their hives. 

11. A bench, counter, table, trestle. Sc. and north . 

1319 Reg. Aberd. (Maitl. Club) II. 177 The baikhouss 

witht.rij bakin stulis. 1539 Ruhmond Wills (Surtees) 135 
The mylke house . . a fleke, a stole. 1539 Peebles Burgh Rcc. 
(1872) 257. The inqueist findis Thomas Dtkesone in the wrang 
for. .castin ofhis [John Edmond's] fleschestule in the gutter. 
1870 J. K. Hunter Life Studies of Char. xlvi. 282 There 
was nae woid o’ John cornin’ wi’ the spokes and stools 
[trestle for a coffin], 

12. Mining. (See quot. 1851 .) 

X653 M anlove Lead-mines 6a Then must the Miners chase 
the stole to th’ stake ; From meer to mecr. 1670 Pettus 
Fodinx Reg. 86 And the Miners shall work their Mcers 
duly, and shall chuse their Stool on that one part theio as 
he may find Mine between two Walls. 1747 Hooson Miner's 
Did. N iv b, When the old-man is cleared out from a Shaft- 
foot, Forfield, Stool, or Stope, we say we have bared it. 
1778 W. Prycb Min. Cornub. 63 The end or stool of the 
vein will run of itself, like sand. 1851 Tapping Gloss, to 
M anlove. Stool, is where the miners leave digging deeper 
and work in the ends forward ; the end before you is called 
the. stool... The term stool has also another signification, 
which is so far as the miner cuts before him, which is about 
two yards high. 

13. [Cf. Du. stoel in similar uses. (In technical 
language sometimes spelt stole .)] a. The stump 
of a tree which has been felled ; also the head of 
the stump, from which new shoots are produced. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. 1. 195/2 When a greae tree is 
cut in sunder in the middle, and the part cut off is caried 
three acres bredth. from the stocke, and returning againe to 
the stoale, shall ioine theiewitb. 1686 Plot Staff ordsh. 209 
The stooles or stumps of many trees. 1769 D. Barrington 
Indig. Trees in Phil. Trans. LIX. 33 No pine or fir ever 
shoots from the stool. 1842 Loudon Suburban Hort. 286 
If a graft is insetted either in the collar or stool, or in the 
amputated head, it will give an immediate direction to the 
sap. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm I. xx6 The stools of 
hard- wood trees, . . set on end . . , form a very durable flooi ing. 
1874 Lyell Elan. Geol. xxiv. 421 All the stools of the 
fossil trees dug out by us divided into four parts. x886 
Cheshire Gloss, s. v. Stoo, Clap yon owd stoo a’ top 0’ th’ 
foire. 1899 R. Munro Prehist. Scotland ii. 29 As evidence 
. .we can still point to the stools of huge trees, nt the bottom 
of extensive tracts of moorland peat. 

b. Forestry. A stock or stump of a tree felled or 
headed for the production of coppice-wood, under- 
wood, saplings, or young timber. Also a set or 
group of stumps. 

a 1722 Lisle Husb. (1757) 363, 1 proposed to cut coppice- 
wood for the fire : my woodward said, it would not hurt the 
siools to cut it so late, but it would never, .burn well. 1827 
Steuart Planter's G. (1828) 298 The making up into one sec 
or stool separate plants of the same species. 183a Planting 
41 in Lior. Usef. Know!., Husb. Ill, The parent wood of 
coppice stools is most frequently suffered to rise too high 
from theroots. 1880 Jefferies Gt. Estate (1881) 82 Between 
the.stoles [of the copse].. the ground was quite covered in 
spring with daik-green vegetation, 1894 gml. R. Agric. 
Soc. June 243 The [willow] rods being cut off close to the 
stools. 

c. Forestry and Horticullure. The base of a 
plant cut down to produce shoots or branches for 
layering. Also, a plant laid down for layering 
(rare). 

1789 Trans. Soc. Arts VII. 126, I have likewise procured 
several small stools of the black mulberry [for propagating]. 
1813. C. Marshall Gardening xix. (ed. 5) 317 In order to 
obtain suckers and shoots for layers [of elm], stools are to be 
formed, by cutting down some young trees, almost dose to. 
the ground. 1825 Greenhouse Comp. I. 221 Where entire' 
plants are layed down to produce layers, they are called 
stools ; and the main root i emains there as a stool for several 


years. 1842 Loudon Suburban Hort. 7 rx Having been.much 
troubled with caterpillars on our gooseberry stools in the 
nuixeiy. 1880 C. R. Markham Peruv. Bark 223 He after- 
wards went round to all the old stools and put m as many 
layeis from them as possible. 

d. Horticullure. The base containing the latent 
buds in plants which annually throw up new stems 
or foliage to replace the old. 

. 1790 Phil. Trans. LXXX. 350 Stool of [sugar] canes (which 
is the assemblage of its numerous roots where the stems begin 
to shoot out) is almost impenetrable to rain. 1824 Loudon 
Encycl. Garden. § 3339 Stools [of the straw berry] of two 
years standing, which have borne one crop, may be put into 
pots in August. X839 Ure Dicl. Arts 1194 Rattoons (a 
word corrupted from rejettons') are the spiouts or suckers 
that spring from the roots or stoles of the canes that have 
been previously cut for sugar. 184a Florist's grul. (1846) 
III. 95 Chiysanthomums may be struck and the old stools 
turned out. 1846 g. Baxter's Libr. Pract. Agi ic. (ed. 4) II. 
23t As the finest,. of these fiuits [raspberries] are.. the pro- 
duce of strong and well-ripened canes, it becomes necessary 
that the stools should have every advantage afforded them. 
1877 S. Hibberd Amateur's Kitchen Gard. 158 Manure 
should be spread aiound the stool to insure some benefit to 
the roots of the [rhubarb] plant. 1882 Garden 14 Jan. 17/3 
Each stool consisting of about eight canes. 

e. A cluster of stems or ioliage springing from 
a stool or from the same root ; the complement of 
stalks produced by one grain of com. 

1712 J. Morton Nat. Hist. Northamptonsh. 154 They much 
lesembled the Bottom of a Cluster, or Stool, as it is here 
called, of laige Rushes. 1807 Prize Ess <5- Trans. High/. 
Soc. III. 476 A single stole of corn growing in a dung hill, 
has plenty of air, light, and heat. x88o F. W. Buruidge 
Gardens of Sun v. 94 Each tuft or stool [of rice] being about 
eight inches from its neighbouts. 1882 Contemp. Rev. Aug. 
233 From one wheat grain there were eighty-five stalks to 
the stool. 1887 Blackmorc Spnughaven III. vii, His 
shelter was a stool of hazel, thrown up to repair the loss of 
stem. 1894 — Perlycross vii, A great stool of fern. 

f. A fine , good stool (of clover, of timber) : 
clover or timber well stooled (see Stool v. 3). 

x8ox Farmer's Mag. Nov. 46i*This year, the field was in 
barley, and yielded seven bolls per acre, leaving as fine a 
stoo! of young clover and rye-grass as ever I saw. *8x4 4th 
Rep. Comm. Irish Bogs ll. x88 The country possesses a good 
stool of timber. 

transf. 1831 J. Wilson Noel. Ambr. Wks. 1856 III. 327 
Hecate a beauty 1 I aye thoebt she had been a furious 
fricbl — black-a-viced, pockey-ort, wi’ a great stool o' a beard . 

g. A shoot or layer from the stump or base of 
a plant. [Confused with L. stolo : see Stole sbA, 
Stolon.] 

18x8 Todd, Stool, 4. [stolo Latin], a slioot from the trunk 
of a tiee. 1821 S. F. Gray Brit. Plants I. 32 Stool, Stolo. 
A branch from the head of the root, bending down, taking 
loot, and emitting leaves. 1824 MACTAGGARr Gallovid. 
Encycl., Stowl or Stole, a scion from a root. 

+ 14 . a. The scar left by a wound, a cicatrix. 
Ohs. rare-'-. (Cf. Staddle sb. 6.) 

x6ox Holland Pliny xx. i. II. 36 The root [of wild cucum- 
ber], .reduceth the stooles or skars left after any sore.. to 
their fresh and native colour againe. 

+ b. The ( eye ’ of an apple, pear or quince. 

1671 Grew Anat. Plants 1. vi. § 2 Most of them [i.e, the 
branches of the endocarp of an apple] enarching themselves 
towards the Cork or Stool of the Flower, I bid. n. § 9 [of a 
pear]. Ibid. § 10 [of a quince], 

f IS. The head or top of a mushroom. (Cf. stool 
in Toadstool.) Ohs. rare~\ 

1743 Pickering Seeds of Mushrooms in Phil. Trans. 
XLU. S9S, I began with one of the Gills carefully separated 
from the Head, or Stool, without bruising. 

10 . U.S. (See quot ) 

x88x Ingersoll Oyster-Industr. (Hist. Fish. Industr.U.S.) 
249 Stools.— Material spread on the bottom for oyster spawn 
to cling to. 

17 . fa. ?Some part of a plough. Ohs. rare- 1 . 
(Possibly an error.) b. The shank of a rake or 
hay-fork (Northumbld. Gloss. 1893-4). 

1523-34 Fitzherd. Husb. § 5 It is necessarye for hym to 
lerne to make his yokes, oxe-bowes, stooles, and all maner 
of plough-geare. 

18 . U.S. A decoy-bird (perh. short for stool- 
pigeon), esp. one used in shooting wildfowl ; also 
a perch upon which a decoy-bird is set. (Cf. Stale 
sbA, Stall sbfi) 

x8<9 Bartlett Did. Atner, (ed. 2) 452 Stool, an artificial 
duck or other water-fowl used as a decoy. 1872 Schele 
de Verb Americanisms 311 Stool-Pigeon. . . In the former 
[literal signification] it means the pigeon, with its eyes 
stitched up, fastened on a stool, which can be moved up and 
down by the hidden fowler. 1874 J. W. Long Amer. Wild- 
fowl xvii, 205 Wood-ducks.. are not easily decoyed, either 
by stools or calls. 1895 G. J. Manson Sporting Did., Stool. \ 
n decoy for snipe, plover, and peach-birds. i902_Greenough 
& Kittrf.dge Words 363 A stool pigeon,. is a 'decoy 
pigeon’, so called from its being tied to a stool. 

19 . attrib. and Comb., (sense 2) as stool cover \ 
(sense 5), as f stool door , + house, -fpan; (sense 13), 
as stool-growth, shoot ; (sense 7 c), as stool rail', 
appositive (sense 1), as stool stone ; objective, as 
stool-bearer, -bearing, - casting ; similative,as stool- 
like adj. 

13x8 Perth Hammermen Bk. (1880) 2 The *stule berer. 
x8ax S. F. Gray Brit. Plants 1 . 42 *5tool-bearing. Stoloni- 
ferx. Throwing out stools, stolones, which take root. *637 
Lu. Wariston Diaiy 23 July (S.H.S.) 263 Thair rayse. .sue 
aue outcrying quhat be the people’s murmuring, mourning, 
rayling, '’’stoolcasting, as the lyk was never seten. 1837 A. 
Hayward Lett. (1886) I. 60, 1 am quite charmed witn the 
*stool-covcr. 1364 in Archxol, Cant. (1874) IX. 234 Itm 
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|mil..fur makyng and -.cuius; on of ij payer of Chamayles 
[hinges! uppon a 'stoole iloote, vj d. 1909 X at ion x May 
156/2 We push through the tods of the *stool-growth with 
difficulty. 1541-2 MS. Rawl, D, j8i If. 160 Item in j® 
"Stolle bowse ij quaxellesmendyd— j d. 16. . in Archxologia 
LXI V. 3130 The btowll ho us. 1868 Rep. U. S. Commissioner 
Agric. (1869) 251 A hedge becomes thin at the base.. the 
sap ascending and forming a spreading, ‘stool-like^ form of 
growth. 1620 in Union Irrvcntories (1841) 26, xj "stoole 
panns. 16S8 Holme Armoury m. .\iv. (Roxb.) 9/2 He 
beareth Gules, a stoole pan, or close stoole pan, Argent. 
X7g7 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVII. 305/3 Set off the depth of 
the middle "stool rail above the line already drawn. 1907 
Blackw. Mag. Apr. 488/2 Self-sown seedlings and "stool- 
shoots being then left to come up naturally. 1664 J. Webb 
Stone- H eng (1725) 198 One only simple Circle of about 
twelve Slaobs of Stone, with a "Stool-stone for the King. 

b. Special comb. : stool-bed (see quot. 1879) ; 
stool-beat (see quot. 1 7 89) ; stool-crab (see 
quot.); stool land West Africa (see quot., cf. if); 
stool-mail Sc., a fine imposed upon a person 
condemned to the stool of repentance; stool- 
pigeon U.S., a pigeon fastened to a stool as a 
decoy ; chiefly^-, of a person employed, especially 
by gamblers, as a decoy ; stool-pipe (see quot.) ; 
+ stool table, ? a table on trestles ; + stool-wagon 
[G. stuhi-wageti], a German chaise. 

For siool-chamler, -room, see Stole * ft . 3 

*859 F. A. Griffiths Artil. Man. 1 1862) 126 Place "stool- 
bed and quoin. 1879 Cassells Techit. Educ. II. 391/a A 
third point of support. .for the gun.. is supplied.. by a 
1 quoin .placed immediately under the breech, and resting 
on a block called a ‘stool-bed 1789 J. Lightfoqt Flora 
Scot. 1131 f uncus sgttarrosns. "Stool-Bent. Scotis austra- 
libus. 1835 S. Oliver [W. A. Chatto] Rambles Xorthumbld. 
i65_Spreats and stool-bent, which, in moist places, always 
indicate the spot where the pedestrian may be sure of firm 
footing. x88o E. Concur. Gloss ^ *Staol-crab, the male of the 
edible crab, Platycarcinus pagurus. 1909 D. Moore IFe 
Two in West Africa. 146, I.. mean the lands belonging to 
the tribe governed by the chief in question. On the ‘Coast’ 
these are called "stool lands. 1837 Voluntary Ch. Mag. 
Nov. 493 It was poinded by the session because its owner 
would not pay the "stool-mail for having bad a bastard child. 
1S59 Bartlett Diet. Amer. fed. 2) 452 * Stool-pigeon, a decoy 
robber, in the pay of the police, who brings his associates 
into a trap laid for them. 1865 Pall Mall Gas. 13 Nor. 2 
The harrowing narrative of ‘ Antilles * may be after all only 
an ingenious 'stool-pigeon,' concocted for the purpose of 
terrifying the Republican party. 1906 L. H. Vincent 
Amer, Literary Masters 46, I am not going to be made 
a stool-pigeon to attract birds of passage that may be flying 
about. 1886 J, Bah row man Sc. Mining Terms 64 *Stool- 
pipe, Stool-piece, the pipe on which a column of pipes rests. 
1630 M ahion (Essex] Documents Bundle 2x7 No. 22 In the 
hall . . 1 "stoole table. 1829 Sporting Mag. XXIV. 201 Four 
horses were next put to the ’stool-wagon, and we drove to 
Faulenro$t. 

Stool (stirl), v. Also 6, 9 stole. £f. Stool jAJ 

1 . iratts. To put or set (a persou) on a stool. 

a - To condemn (a person) to the stool (of repent- 
ance), notice-use. In quot. absol. 

. iSBa Hickeringill Hist. Whiggism u. 38 Horning, Curs- 
ing, Damning, Imprisoning, Stooling or Fooling upon the 
8 tool of Repentance. » 

t>. West Africa. (Cf. Stool sb. 1 f.) 

1898 R. A. Freeman Trav. Ashantis. 3 Until the king[of 
Ashanti] had been enthroned on the gold stool his title was 
not officially recognised. . . But the ceremony of ’ stooli ng ' a 
new king was one that involved considerable expense. 

2 , intr. To evacuate the bowels ; also traits., to 
evacuate as excrement. 


*345 Raynalde - ffy/Wi Mankymie P j, The greate labou 
and payne the whiche the partie hath in..enforsynge he 
selfe other to stole or to make water. 1843 R. J. Grave) 
Syst. Clin. Mid. y. 57 They are. .almost constantly confinec 
to bed except when rising to stool. 

3 . Of a -plant; To throw up young shoots oi 

steins; of com, grass, herbage, to throw out lateral 
shoots producing a thick head of stems or foliage, 
Also with out, forth. 0 

1789 Trans. Sac. Arts I. 260 Some sorts of Cotton did nol 
rattoonorstoolso well asothers. 1790 W. H. Marshall Midi 
II. 443 lo Stool ; toramifyas corn. 1795 Vancouver Agric, 
Bssexx$u Strong and luxuriant shoots stool forth. r83oM.T 
Sadler Law Popiel. 1. 93 Wheat is one of those plants which 
according to the phraseology of agriculturists, stools ; thai 
is, throws out lateral roots capable of producing separatf 
stems. 1844 H. Stephens BJe. Farm III. 857 New grass 
if moderately eaten down in spring, stools out, and affords i 
thrcker cutting at hay time. 1853 G. Johnston .Vat. Hist 
A. Bora. I. xsx The herbage, .does not spread nor stool upoi 
the ground. 1869 Blackhore Loma Doone xxxviii, ! 
worked very hard in the copse of young ash,,. cutting ou 
the saplings where they stooled too close together. 
fig. *833 Tail's Mag. II. 491 From the original hard' 
stem, of the Surrey yeomen, this vigorous branch ‘ stoolei 
out , and put forth arms. 

4 . irons. To entice (wild-fowl) by means of : 
decoy-bird ; also intr. (of a bird) to come (well 
to a decoy. U.S. 

.*859 Bartlett Did. Amer. (ed. 2) 452 Stooling, decoyin 
ducks or other fowls by the means of ‘stools ’. 1874 T. W 
Xong Amer. Wildfowl xviii. 209 Widgeon.. stool well t 
almost any decoys. 

6. Mining . To work (a vein). Cf. Stool jA 12 

3824 Hander Derby sh, Miner's Gloss. 69 Then it is commo 
tosay, the vein is Stoled, or Stooled, ten or twelve fathom: 
Stool, obs. form of Stole sb. 1 and sb. 2 
Stool-ball. [f. Stool sb. -t- Ball sb. 

The ‘stool’ was the wicket (see Stool sb. 2 d): peril, i 
was originally an ordinary stool, ] p 

1 . An old country game somewhat resemblinj 


cricket, played chiefly by young women or, as an 
Easter game, between young men and women for 
a ‘ tansy ’ (Tansy 3) as the stake. Still played (in 
modified forms) by women and children in some 
districts, esp. in Sussex. (Quite distinct from 
Stow-ball.) 

a 1475 Mytc's Par. Pr. 11 note, Hand ball, fott ball, stoil 
ball & all manner other games out cherchyard. 1564 in 
Shir bum Ball. (1907) 48 [At Midsummer sessions at Matdon, 
1564, complaint was made against the constables that they 
had suffered] stole-hall [to be played on Sundays], 1567 
Dravt Horace's A, P. B iiij, 'ihe stoole ball, top, or camp- 
ing ball if suebe one should assaye As hath no mannour skill 
therin, ..Theye all would .laughe at hym aloud e. a 1586 
Sitnrex Arcadia, Sow. (1622) 493 A time theie is for all, my 
mother often sayes, When she with skirts tuckt very hie, 
with gyrles at stoolball playes. x6i* Two Noble K. v. li. 
101 Wooer. What shall we doe there, wench? Daugh. 
Why, play at stoole ball. 1615 Chapman Odyss. vi. 139 Till 
which time (hauingjiin'd) Nausicae With other virgins, did 
at stool-ball play. 1648 Herrick Hesper., S tool- ball (1915) 
238 At Stool-ball, Lucia, let us play, For Sugar-cakes and 
Wine j Or for a Tansie let us pay, The loss or thine, or 
mine. 1677 Poor Robin's A Imanack ig Apr., Observ., Young 
men and maids Now very brisk, At Barley-bieak and Stool 
ball frisk. 1711 Steele Sped. No 71 f 2 Betty [was] a 
publick Dancer at May-poles, a Romp at Stool-Ball. r7iS 
N. Blundell Diary (i&qs) 134 The Young Weomen heated 
y® Men with a Tandsey as they had lost to them, at a Game 
at Stoole Balle. 1801 Strutt Sports <y Past. n. iii. § 11. 76, 
I have been informed, that a pastime called stool-ball, is 
practised to tins day in the northern parts of England. x8g8 
Encycl. Sport II. 412 Stool-ball... Xhe game,, has of late 
years changed considerably. . . Thus, while formerly the hand 
was used to strike the ball, a bat is now used., .The stools 
have been superseded by 1 targets which are round boards 
..fastened to posts. 

eettrib. 1614 Breton / would <J - 1 would not lxxix, Pary- 
away, And for a Tanzey, goe to Stoole-Ball-plny. 1615 
Chatman Odyss. vl 165 Her meane was this (though 
thought a stool-ball chance], 

2 . A ball used in the game described above. 
x6oo Pagan Prince xiv. 42 And when they see a Cannon 
Bullet coming toward ye. .[they] will catch it like a Stool 
Ball, and throw it to the Devil. 1819 SunT Ivanhoe xxvi, 
Kind service cannot be chucked from hand to hand like a 
shuttlecock or stool-ball. 

Stoole, obs. form of Stole rA 1 and sb. 2 
Stoole(n, obs. pa. pple. of Steal v. 

Stooling (st» Iirj), vbl. sb. [f. Stool v. and 

sb. + -ing !.] 

1 . The action or process of evacuating the bowels ; 
also, concr. the matter evacuated. 


ing of bloody Exci ement. x8oe Elworthy Evil Eye 74 
a very bad thing to throw a child's stooling in the fire. 

2 . The action of throwing up young shoots or 
stems; of com, etc., the forming of a thick head 
from lateral shoots. 

1854 Miss Baker Narthampt. Gloss., Stooling, the second 
geimmation of corn. 1868 Rep U. S. Commissioner Agric. 
(1869) 254 Trimming does thicken the surface of the hedge 
by causing a stubbed, stooling form of growth, 1901 Dun- 
dee Advertiser 15 Jan. 4 The 1 stooling ' or tillering habits 
of these varieties [of oat] being weak. 

3 . concr. The framework supporting a mill (cf. 
Stool sb. io). 

1558111 Reg. Mag. Sig, Scot. 1565, 4tr/x Sustentarent dicta 
molendina m omnibus necessaries, nisi tantum in ly staling 
quod [etc.]. i6o5 Ibid. 616/1 Lie stuilling cum . mylnedame 
et mylneleid sustentando. 

Stoolle, obs. form of Stole sb. 2 
+ Stool-work. Obs. [?f. Stool jA c + Wouk. 
jA] Embroidery or tapestry work of the kind 
made on a ‘ stool ’. * 

15*6 in Gutch Collect. Cur, (1781) II. 315 Item deliverid 
oone corse of Stole Wurke for the same Buckill and Pen- 
dent, xnj s. iiij d. c X534 in J. Lewis Lift Bp. Fisher (1855) 
II. 297 A vestment..wyth a ciose of golde of stole warke 
wroght wyth daysys, *547 in Feuillerat Revels Edw. VI 
(1914) 14, viij partlettes of Blewe Sarcenet with eolers of 
golde stoleworke. 1547 Inv. of Guarderobcs, etc. (Hark 
MS. 1419) 408 b, A Horne of Brasse garnisshed with nedle 
worke with a Bawdricke of Stole worke. <*1548 Hall 
Chron., Hett, VIII, 83 Bonnet tes of stoole worke of golde of 
datnaske. 0x555 in Feuillerat Revels Q. Mary (1914) 192, 
u jiJ* Quoyffes sylver & gylte stolewoike. 

Stooly (stw’li), a. [f. Stool sb. + -?.] Of the 
nature of a stool (see Stool sb. 13). 
x868 Rep. U.S. Commissioner Agric, (1869) 258 There will 
be layers enough when the hedge is again laid to admit of 
these stakes being cut out if they become stooly where 
previously cut off, 

Sfcoom, Stoomp : see Stum, Stump. 

Stoon.(e, obs. forms of Stone. 

Stoop (stwp), sb. 1 Now only dial. Forms: o. 
5 stolpe, 5-9 stulp(e, 6 atoulpe. 0. 5-7 stowpe, 
0 stuipe, stouppe, stowppe, 6-S sto ope, 6-9 
stoup(e, 7-9stope, stowp, (7 stoppe), 7- stoop. 
(Late ME. stuipe, stolpe, a. ON. stolpe (Icel. stilpi, 
faw., Da. stolpe ); prob, cogn. w. Russian croH&b 
post, pillar. 

j? doubtful whether the word has any connexion with 
MlAJ. and early mod. Du. stolj>e t stuipe lid (according to 

stu/pe (from LG 5^ rafter)l mod ‘ Du * sio #> sinl P> mod.G. 

Tne p foi ms may possibly partly repiesent a distinct but 
synonymous word, a. or cogn. w. OFris. sHpa, MLG, 


MDu. stripe whipping-post, stake, punishment of flogging, 
MHG. stupe (from MLG.; mod.G. staupe) flogging.] 

1 . A post, pillar. 

a, 1439 Rec. Carpenters' Co. (i9t4) II. 4 Paide for ij 
Stulpes and ye settinge up. c 1440 Protnp. Parv. 481/1 
Stuipe, or stake, paxilius. c 1450 Brut 462 Whan the Kyng 
had riden thurgh Suthwerk, and come to the stulpes with- 
out London Brigge. 1490-1 Rec. St. Mary at Hill (1905) 
167 Item, to Byrd, carpenteq for stolpes & Reylles, viij s. 
iij d. Ibid. 16S Paide to pans ffor settyng of stulpis and 
ledgis & nayllis . . v d. 1494 in Househ. Or d. (1790) 127 The 
cradle to have five stolpes, thieeatthe head, and twoeat the 
feet, and the King's armes on the middle stolpe. 1530 Palscr. 
277/1 Stoulpe before a doore, sonche. 1555 Phai-.r ASneid 
11. (1558) Ejb, The walles with skalyng ladders layde, & 
stulps of scaffolds hie, And vp by stayres thei clyme. 1579 
Abstr. Dewsbury Court Roll in Yorks. Archmol. Jtnl. 
XXI. 410 Roger Hirste shall make a newe gate and new 
stulpes. 1736 Ainsworth Lat.-Eng. Did. Art. T, Save 
that the transverse plank lay not quite on the lop of the 
erect stulp, but across it a little lower. 

|S. 1463 in Fabric Rolls York Minster (Surtees) 134 For 
a newe stowpe to ye grate yates, rod. 1552 Ace.Ld. High 
Treas. Scot. X. 112 Item, to ane tumour turnand stoupis of 
beddis and charis in the said castell. . iij li. iiijs. 1600 in 
Hoi e Hist. Newmarket (1885) 1. 95 Whereas Hugh Wyirall, 
gentleman, had caused a stoope to be sett on Doncaster 
More at the west end of the horse race. 1682 W. Blundell 
Cavalier’s Notebk (1880) 267 The stoop, commonly called 
the chair, where the horse course on Crosby Marsh doth 
usually begin and end. X685 Cotton tr. Montaigne (1711) 
I. xxxviii. 335 Stoops dive deeper and deeper into the earth 
by being moved up and down. 1709 in Slingsby's Diary 
(1836) 193 Upon her Lady-ships promise that the said Gate, 

6 Stoups, & all things belonging to it should be hung. 
1756 Mrs Calderwood in Coltness Colled. (Maitl. Club) 
226 A chair, with one carved bar close to the bottom behind, 
eight other turned bats, the stoops and four cross bars in 
the back, a lush bottom. *770 E. Heslerton Inclos. Ad 6 
Guarded with substantial stoops and rails. 1823 Willson 
Gloss. Gothic Archit, (ed. 2] 21 Stoup, a post. A pedestal, 
or small pillar, for a statue to stand upon. 1829 Glovkr 
Hist. Derby I. 190 Substantial stone stoops or posts for 
gates are in general use. 

rn fig. conte.x t. 1637 Rutherford Lett. (1664) 254 Our 
Salvation is fastened with God’s own hand and with Christ’s 
own strength to the strong stoup of God’s unchangeable 
nature. Mai, 3. 6. 

2 -fig. A person or thing that supports or sus- 
tains; a ‘prop’, ‘pillar’. Sc. 

a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref. iv. Wks. 1848 II. 411 Ledingtoune 
and the Maister ofMaxwell weie thatnycht the twostoupeis 
of hir chair. 1640 R. Baillie Lett. $ Jr tils. (Bannatyne 
Club) I. 282 Since he heard of Ratcliffe prisoned, and 
Wentford’s death, his two stoups, his heart is a little fallen. 
X7*x Ramsay To Earl Dalhousie 2 Dalhousie of an auld 
descent, My chief, my stoup, and ornament. 1821 Galt 
Ann, Parish xxvi. (1895) 167 All [invited] in addition to oui 
old stoops from the neighbouring parishes. 1863 R. Paul 
in B. Bell Mem. (1872) 266 He.. is.. a gieat stoop to the 
Free Chuich. 1896 Barrie Marg. Ogilvy ii, He was a great 
‘ stoup ’ of the Auld Licht kirk. 

1 3 . Cant. The pillory. Obs. 

X795 Potter Di 1 1 . Cant (ed. 2). 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Did. 

4 . Mining. (See quot. 1881.) Stoop-and-room 
= pillar-and-stall : see PlLI-AE sb. 7. 

1881 J. Sands Sh. Tranent 30 1 Stoops ', or massive pillars 
of coal, were left to support the loof, x88i Raymond Min- 
ing Gloss., Stoop-and-Rooms. 1888 B. H. Brough Mine- 
Sut v. 7 The ‘ post and stall ’ system, . . known . . in Scotland 
as ‘stoup and room', and the 'long-wall' system. 1890 
Wallace Alston Moor 141 (E.D-D.) From these levels 
shoi t cross-cuts were made . into the vein, and its contents 
mined by stoups. x8gg N. B. Daily Mail 21 June 5 The 
adjoining * stoop ’ was finished last Wednesday. That was 
about half a mile from the p.t bottom. 

5 . attrib. as f stoop bedstead; (sense 4) stoop-road , 
-side ; stoop-net, a fishing-net supported on a pole, 

X593 Wills 1 J- Inv. N. C. (Surtees x86o) 228 In the south 
turrett. One "stoupe bedstead, teaster, valens and curtaines. 
1806 Morison Deeds. XXXIII. 14271 The "stoop-net is 
quite a different kind of net from the pock-net, being a 
much larger net, with the mouth of it fastened to three 
pieces of wood, fixed in the form of a triangle. To this 
triangle is fixed a large pole, by which a person in a boat 
holds it while lie is fiihing. 1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal- 
mining 243 * Stoop roads, roads driven in the solid or whole 
coal on the stoop and room system. X887 P. M°Neill 
Blaweane 33 Hanging his lighted lamp on the "stoopside. 
Stoop (.Stz/p), sb . 2 Also 6-7 stoupe, stoope, 

7 perron/) stop(pe. [f. Stoop w.i] 

1 . An act of stooping ; a bending of the body 
’forwards; a bow. 

1571 CAMPi°N_iV ist, Irel, (1633) 69 The Generali also him- 
selfe, digging with a pykeaxe, a desperate villaine. .watched 
his stoope, and clove his head with an axe. -1603 B. Jonson 
Sejanus 1. (1605) B 3, Cor. Here comes Seianus, SU. Now 
obserue the stoupes, The bendings, and the falls. Arr. Most 
creepmg baii e 1 1668 Dryden Even. Love Epil. 14 Up starts 
a new come o’er, and warm In the French stoop, 

and the pull-back o’ th’ Arm. 1760 C. Johnston Chrysal 
(1822) I. 263 Some unlucky stoop burst the string that tied 
his breeches. 1833 Chalmers in Hanna Mem. (1851) III. 
37° A passage often narrow and requiring a very low stoop. 
1885 Spectator 25 J uly 977/2 His trick was done by a peculiar 
skirt °° °* st0 °P ln ®' anc * concealing the stoop behind a 

tr ans f. 1684 R. Waller Nat. Exper. 130 The Amber 

vi'fj nt liberty by a thread in the Air, .when it was 

r u- ri .heated, made a stoop to those little Bodies, 
which likewise proportionally presented themselves thereto, 
and readily obey d its call. 

k- fig. A condescension, a voluntary descent 
from superiority oi dignity. 

*636 Shirley Duke's Mistr. in, L (1638) E eh, Have you 
rv, j so m . uc “ As one stoope to your wanton avarice, 
une bend to please j our inflam’d appetite ? x68x Dryden 
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Span. Friar- tv. ii, Can I, can any Loyal Subject see With 
Patience, such a Stoop fiom Sovereignty? 1842 J. Siier- 
man in Alion Mem. (1863) 294 To give us a claim to all 
His perfections, .is such a stoop ofi the Divine Majesty as 
exceeds the utmost stretch of human imagination. 1836 
Sturgeon Serin. N. Paik St. Pulpit 700 It would have 
been a stoop mote immense than if a seraph should have 
changed himself into an emmet. 1890 Spectator 22 Nov., 
She certainly 1 stoops to deceit ' often enough for the stoop 
to leave a very vivid impression on the reader’s mind. 

t e. To give the stoop : to bow ; fig. to yield, 
give way. 06s. 

1823 B. Jonson Time Vind. (1640) 94 T have giv’11 the 
stoop, and to salute the skirts Of hei , to whom all Ladies 
else aie flirts I a 1670 Hacket >!//>. Williams 11. (1693) 186 

0 that a King should give the stoop to such as these? 

2. A stooping attitude; a temporary or permanent 
bent position of the back or shoulders. 

-1716 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Lady Rich 20 Sept., 

1 can assure you that, .a small stoop in the shoulders, nay, 
even gray hairs, are no objection. 1825 Loud. Med. ft I'hys. 
Jml. LIV. 210 On the Means generally used with the in- 
tention ofcuiinga Stoop. 1862 M^sBuaddox Lady A iidtcy 
x, The lazy horses . . dropping their heads with a weary stoop 
under the afternoon sunshine. 1863 Gno. Emot Romola v, 
His tall spare frame had the student's stoop of the shoulders. 
1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 77 Associated with the for- 
ward stoop is a tendency to take quick steps. 1904 A. C. 
Benson House of Quiet xix. (1907) 115 He was a tall thin 
man, with a slight stoop. 

f3. Descent, declivity (of a mountain) ; a down- 
ward slope or incline. 06s. 

1611 Speed 1 list . Gt. Brit. ix. x. § 7 As he was entring into 
Savoy, at the stoope, or descent of the Alpes, very many of 
the. . Peeres of England met him. 1711 Milit. ft Sea Diet. 
(ed, 4) s. v. Chemise , When the Soil was sandy and loose : 
and therefore could not support it self, without allowing it 
too great a Talus , or Stoop, 
b. dial. (See quot.) 

2854 Miss Baker Northampt . Gloss., Stoop, a fall of water 
in a river. 

4. The action of descending from a height ; spec. 
the swoop of a bird of prey on its quarry, or the 
descent of a falcon to the lure. Also fig. 

1x586 C'tess Pembroke Ps. cxix, Q. i, Lett not these that 
soaic to high By my low stoope, yet higher fly. a 1386 
Sidney Arcadia 111.(1598) 261 (Aniphialus* Dream 56) More 
swift then falcons stoope to feeding Falconers call, e xfixr 
Chapman Iliad xxtti. 91 Like matter vaporous The spirit 
vanisht vnder earth, and murmur’d in his stoope. a 16x6 
Bdaum. & Ft.. Wit without M. tv. i. (1639) G4 How daintily 
she [the lady] flies upon the lure, and cunningly she makes 
her stoppes. 1643 Waller To Mutable Fair 16 Poems 120 
N ow will I wander through Lhe ayre, Mount, make a stoope at 
every Fayre. 1774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist. VI. 48 Some water- 
fowls subsist by making sudden stoops from above, to seize 
whatever fish come near the surface. 1823 Byron Age of 
Btvnze vii, Vulture-plumed guerrillas, on the stoop For 
their incessant prey. 1843 Darwin Voy. Nat. iii. (1879) 54 
Its stoop.. is very inferior in force and rapidity to that of 
a hawk. 1885-94 Bridges Eros ft Psyche Nov. 12 As an 
eagle.. checks his headlong stoop With wide-flung wing. 
1891 Harting Bit/, Accipitr. 230 Stoop, the swift descent of 
a falcon on the quarry from a height. 

6 . Comb. : stoop-neoked a., having the neck 
bent downwards ; stoop-shouldered a., having a 
stoop in the shoulders. 

*773 Pennsylv. Gao. 7 J uly 3/3 Run away fi om thesubscriber, 
an English servant girl, . . about 20 years of age, a little stoop 
shouldered. 2887 C. G. D. Roberts Poems (1903) 56 Black 
on the ridge, against that lovely flush, A cart, and stoop- 
necked oxen. 1899 Royal A Jag. Feb. 384/1 An old woman 
of seventy, thin, stoop-shouldered— -from long years of 
bending over her cobbler's bench. 

Stoop (strip), s6. 3 Cf.S. and Canada. Also 9 
stoup. [a. Du. stoep : see Stoep.] ‘ An uncovered 
platform before the entrance of a house, raised, 
and approached by means of steps. Sometimes 
incorrectly used for porch ox veranda* {Cent. Diet.) 

. *789 Massachusetts Spy 00 Aug. 3/2 Several persons were 
m a stoop and at windows within fifteen or twenty feet from 
the tree, 2833 [Mrs. Traill] Backwoods of Canada, ix. 
(*836) 242 The Canadians call these verandahs ‘stoups’. 
1837 Hawthorne Amer. Note-bhs. 13 July (2883) 38 Coun- 
cillors seated about, sitting on benches near the bar, or on 
the stoop along the front of the house. 2836 Miss Warner 
Hills Shatemuc ii, He was cleaning the harness of the 
wagon, and he took it out into the broad stoop outside of 
the kitchen door. 1883 S tevenson Across the Plains (2896) 
16 The clear, bright, gardened townships spoke of country 
fare and pleasant summer evenings on the stoop. 

Stoop (st«p), w.i Pa. t. and pa. pple. Stooped 
(st«pt). Forms; 1 stdpian, 2-4 stupen, 4-7 
stoupe (4 stope), 5 stowpe, 7 stoup, 6 stoope, 
6 - stoop. [OE. sliipian wk. vb. corresp. to 
MDu. stdpen (WFlem. stuipen, now conjugated 
strong), ON. stupa (once, in inf.; MSw., Sw, stupa 
wk. vb., Norw. stupa str. vb.); related by ablaut 
to OTeut. *staupo- Steep adj. For the phonology 
of the mod. Eng, form cf. coop, droop , where ME. 
u before /has similarly remained unchanged instead 
of becoming (ciu).] 

I. To bow down, to descend. 

1. intr. Of a person : To lower the body by 
inclining the trunk or the head and shoulders for- 
ward, sometimes bending the knee at the same 
time. Often with down. 

C893 Alfred Om. vi, xxiii, paetheswaoftsceoldestupian 
swa he to his horse wolde, & he Jonne se cyning hsfde his 
hrycg him to hliepau. a 1225 ’Juliana 72 As ha schulde 
stupen ant strccchen forS Jze swirc [se, to be beheaded]. 


c 1275 Passion our Lord 559 in O. E. A fisc., He adun 
stupede and lokede myd eye. 32300 Cursor M. 13728 He 
stuped dun, and wit his hand He wiat a quil in to pe sand. 
2303 R. Brunne Handl. Syuue 56x3 He stouped down to 
seke a stone. 23.. K. A Its. 1103 Alisaundre anvied was; 
Over the table be gon stoupe, And smot Lifias with the 
coupe, 1377 Langl. P. Pi, 6. v. 394, I moste sitte..I may 
nou}te stonde ne stoupe ne with-oute a stole knele. c 2380 
Sir Ferurnb. 4065 As lef me were her stope adoun, & lete 
gurd of myn heued. 2388 Wyclif John xx. 5 And whanne 
lie stoupide, he sal the schetis liynge, netheles he entride 
not. a 2400 Octouian 2241 In baste the geaunt stupte 
adoun, With the left bond to take vp the fachoun. c 2400 
Rom. Rose 2662 Than shall thou stottpe, and lay to eie, If 
they within a-slepe be. c 1450 Merlin vii. 119 He.. smote 
the kynge loth \ pon the helme that he made hym stoupe 
on the arson of hissadell. 1470-83 Malory Arthur ix. 
xxxiii. 391 Thenne sir Tristram was waie o( hym & there 
he stouped a syde, a 1500 Abraham 378 in Bronte Bk. 66 
But, fader, wyll I stowppe downe lowe, je wyll not kyll me 
with 3owie sword, I trowe? 2330 Palscr. 737/2, I stowpe 
downe to take upe a thyng.yV me penche. 1353 Eden Treat. 
New hid. (Arb.) 23 All suche as wayte on hym, stoup downe 
& make lowe cui tesie. 1365 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Promts, 
Thou stoupest downe & drinkest water. 2384 Cogan Haven 
Health L (1612) 3 Stouping and rising oftentimes,, .these 
doe es'cercise the backe and loines. 2390 Spenser F. Q. i. 
v. 22 He. .with so exceeding furie at him strake, That forced 
him to stoupe upon his knee. 1603 G. Owen Pembroke • 
shirt ( 2892)253 A man on horsbneke, may well lide vnder 
it, without stowpinge. 2603 B. Jonson Panegyre K. Jas. 
23 Beside her stoup't on either hand, a maid. 2649 E. Rey- 
nolds l/osea vii. 224 Angels.. stoope down with their faces 
towards the mercy Seat. 2697 Drvden Virg. Georg. 111. 169 
The Youthful Charioleeis with heaving Heart. .Stoop to the 
Reins, and lash with ali their Foice. 2794 Mrs. Radciiefr 
Myst. Udolpko xxxviii, Dorothee, nerw stooping to pickup 
something that had dropped from among the papers, sud- 
denly exclaimed [etc.]. 2847 C. Bronte Jane Eyre xxxiv, 
He raised his head suddenly fiom the desk over which he 
was stooping. 1863 Gno. Eliot Romola xii, He had just 
stooped to reach his manuscript, which had 1 oiled down, 
xooo L. Huxley Life Prof.Uttxhy II. vi. 63 To stoop over 
the microscope was a physical discomfott. 

H b. In ME. poetry occas. used for : To fall 
headlong. 0br. 

*3.. Sir Bettes 38x7 Taile ouer top he made him stoupe. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 7236 He hit on his helme with a heuy 
sword, ]>at greuit nym full gretly, geit hym to stoupe. 
c mo Syr Getter. (Roxb.) 3821 With his launce grete and 
squaie To Sir Abel grymlie he bare That he made him low 
stoupe Bakvvard ouer his hors croupe, 
e. Said of the head or shoulders. 

2373 Barbour Bruce VHt. 297 With liedis stowpand and 
speris strauclit Richt to the kyng thar vay that raucht. 1576 
Gascoigne Grief of Joye 11. Ii, Owre shovvlders stowpe, w th 
erst stood bolt upright, a 16x6 ? Beaum. & Fl. Faithful 
Friends 1. i. MS. Dycc Collect. No. 10. 4 The Sabines are in 
Armes, whose Stuhorn neckes These many yeares stoopt to 
the yoake of Roome. 2663 Butli.r Hud. 1. 1. 286 His Back, 
or rathei Burthen show'd As if it stoop’d with its own load. 

+ d. Of a quadruped : To crouch. 06s. 

2590 Spenser F. Q. 1. vi. 23 He would learne The Lyon 
stoup to him in lowly wise, a 26*5 Fletcher Nice Valour 
iv. 1, This fellow.. Stoops like a Cammell, that Ileroick 
beast, At a great load of Nutmegs. 

e. Of a dog : To put its nose to the ground to 
find a scent. 

2523-34 Fitzkerb. Hush. § 41 It is harde to make an olde 
dogge to stoupe. 278* P, Beckford Th. Hunting (1802) 91 
When your young hounds stoop to a scent, . .you nmy then 
begin to put them into the pack. 1897 [see Stooping vbl, sb.]. 

2. fig. a. To ‘bow’ to superior power or autho- 
rity; to humble oneself, yield obedience. Const. 
to, untier. Now somewhat rare. 

1330 Palsgk. 737/2 Thought you be never so prowde a 
varlet, I wyll make you stowpe or you go. 2335 Cover- 
dale Job ix. 13 He is God.. the pioudest of all must 
stoupe vnder him [Luther : miter ihn milssen shh ben- 
gen\ 1555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 32 Stoope Englande 
stoope, and learne to knowe thy lorde and master, 2570 
Levins Manip. 221/30 To stoupe, kumiliare se. 1620 Hol- 
land Camden's Brit, (1637) 218 By the Scots that infested 
them out of Ireland, they were made to stoop, c 1640 Shir- 
ley Coni Ajax ft Ulysses (1639) 128 Early or late. They 
stoop to fate, And must give up their murmuring breath, 
When they pale Captives creep to death. 2642 Fuller 
Holy St. 11. xxi. 134 Here Drake received a dangerous 
wound, though he valiantly conceal'd it for a long time, 
knowing if his heart stooped, his mens would fall. 2646 
H. P. Aledit, Seige 98 He hath.. made his desires stoope 
unto his reason. 2660 Dk. Nf.wcastle in nth Rep. Hist. 
AiSS. Comm. App. v. 24 His . .victory over his enemies, which 
will make all his neyghbor kinges stoope to him. 2720 0. 
Sansom Acc. Life 43 Because I would not stoop under them, 

. .to promise to go to no more Meetings . . they Fined me Five 
Pounds, a 2723 Burnet Own Time 111. (1724) I. 523 The 
Duke now seemed to triumph in Scotland. All stooped to 
him. 175a Young Brothers iv. i, Tbo' Thrace by conquest 
stoops to Macedon, I know my rank. 2837 Tiiirlwall 
Greece xxix. IV. 204 A Spartan geneially found it the 
hardest of all things to stoop. 

+ b. To submit to something burdensome. Ohs, 

1622 B. Jonson Catiline iv. i, Good and great men : that 
know how To stoupe to wants, and meete necessities. 16*2 
1 ’. Williamson tr. Goulart's Wise Vieillard 105 Why should 
hee which knowes, and takes himselfe to be a man, ..iefuse 
to put vnder his shoulder and stoope to those ieopardies, 
burthens, and crosses, ifiax in Foster Eng. Factories Ind. 
(1906) 263 More losse then wee have reason to stoope unto. 
1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt, Eng. i.iv. 13 It bad been better 
for them to have stooped to hard conditions with the Piets. 

0 . To condescend to one’s inferiors or to some 
position or action below one’s rightful dignity. 

1579 W. Wilkinson Confut. Fain. Lave 18 God . . stoupeth 
and lispeth with us that we may understand him. 2662 
Boyle Style Script. (1675) 241 The Divine inspirer of the 


Scripture, ev’11 when liis style seems most to stoop to our 
capacities, doth yet letain a pieiogative above meeily 
humane writings, a 2669 Stillingfl. Six Serin, v. 195 Is 
Religion a beggarly and contemptible thing, that it doth not 
become the greatness of your mindes to stoop to take any 
notice of it? 2672 Trenchfield Cap Gray Hairs (1688) 4 
And tho some Fathers, .have undertook to give advice unto 
their Sons ;. .yet theje’s not any (that 1 know of) hath stoopt 
so low, to give advice to an Apprentice 2687 T. Brown 
Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 I. 78 , 1 can hardly believe that 
such nice, well-bred ladies, as those are, would stoop to so 
vile a drudgery. 2703 De Foe in ij-t/i Rep. Hrst. MSS 
Comm, App. iv. 61 Nor is thete anything so mean (which I 
can honestly stoop to do) that I would not submit to, to ob- 
tain her Majesly’s favour.. 2766 Goldsm. Vicar xxx, If you 
can stoop to an alliance with a family so poor as mine, take 
her. 2773 — ( title ) She stoops to conquei. 1820 \V, Irving 
Sic tih Bit. 1 . 193 Stooping from his high estate to sow the 
sweet flowers of poetry and song. 1868 Browning Ring ft 
Bk. 1 . 1. 139 A Latin cramp enough. .But inlei filleted with 
Italian streaks When testimony stooped to mother-tongue. 
2867 Freeman Norm. Com}. (1876) I.iv, 193 The Aquita- 
nian princes now and then stooped to pay a nominal homage. 

d. To lower or degrade oneself xnotally ; 10 
descend to something unworthy. 

2743 Bulkeley & Cummins Voy. S. Seas Dcd. p, iv, A 
British Seaman hath a Spirit too brave to stoop to so de- 
generate a Practice. 2732 Johnson Rambler No. 96 r 5 
Many whom their conscience can scarcely charge with 
stooping to a lie, have [etc.]. 2833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
xxi. IV. 555 He.. was incapable of stooping to an act of 
baseness. 1891 Farrar haiku, ft Dawn xxxiv, Her son 
stooped to the most ignoble methods for rendering her life 
miseiable. 

3. Of a thing : To incline fiom the perpendicular ; 
to bend down ; to slope ; to hang over. 

c looo Sax. Lccclui, III. 266 jJ’f seo sunne hints [the new 
moon] onsclS ufan bonne stupab lie [i.e. has the concave side 
inclined downward], 2340 Ayenb, 252 Uot he nimj hede Jet 
liis tour ne hongi ne stoupi. c 2374 Ciiaulhu Troylns 11. 068 
As flouiis, thurgh cold of nyglite Yclosid, stoupyn in her 
stnlkys lowe. 1423 Yonge tr. Secreta Secret. 233 He that 
hath a longe noose and Sum-whate stowpynge and strach- 
ynge toward the mouthe, he is worthy and hardy. Ibid, 234 
Who-so hath a leiand Plate noose amyd, stoupynge to-waide 
the butte, he is a iogoloure. 2392 Suaks. U en, ft Ad. 1028 
The grasse stoops not, she treads on it so light. 2623 J. 
Taylor (Water -P.) Fair ft Foul Weather S 1 b, With a 
troope Of full mouth'd windes, that made great oakes to 
stoope. 2702 Milit. Diet. s. v. Bomb, Rowling down Bombs 
upon them along a Plank set stooping towards then Works. 
2683 Tutn.it Mem. Wks. 1731 I- 419 Nimeguen is seated 
upon the Side of a Hill, which . . stoops upon the River Waal. 
1827 Scott Might. Widow j, The lucks and precipices which 
stooped down perpcndiculaily on our path. 2829 — A tine 
cfG. ii, He felt the huge dill' on which he stood, tiemble, 
stoop slowly forward, and gradually sink ftont its position. 
2885 A thewBum 23 May 669/1 The crests of the lushes,, 
are not stirred sufficiently to make them stoop. 

fb. Of a heavenly body: To tend its course 
downward ; to begin to descend. 06s. 

2623 Chapman Odyss. xit. 444 In Nights third part ; when 
stars began to stoope ; The Cloud-assembler, put a Tempst 
vp. 1632 Knkvet Rhoden ft Iris iv. iii. G 2 b, I saw the 
blazing meteor stoupe, And bend his couise toward the 
humble Center. 

f c. Mint. To heel over. 06s. 

26S3 Sir W. Petty in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) 1 . 103 
Our vessel.. hath sailed by and large, to the admiration of 
some hundred seamen,, for., keeping a wind,., not stooping, 
staying and steering. 2692 T. H [ale] A ce. New Invent. i2t 
The line unto which she stoops upon a Wind of either side. 
Ibid. 124 The Ship upon a Wind, is to stoop upon a certain 
Angle. 

4. To stand or walk with the shoulders bent 
or the upper part of the body inclined forwards ; 
esp. to have habitually or permanently this kind of 
altitude. 

1340 Ham pole Pr. Come. 777 His sight wax dym . . His bak 
waxes croked, stoupand he gas. 2387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) II, 283 In his elde Je stature bowej and crokep and 
stoupej? adoun. 2474 Caxton Chesse 11. ii. (1833) 29 So olde 
that lie stowped & quaqued for age. 2330 Palscr. 737/2 
Sehe is but a yong wenene and yet sclie stowpyth and sche 
were an owlde woman. 2603 Proclam. Search T, Percy 5 
Nov., He stoupeth somewhat in the shoulders. 1622 Bible 
2 Citron, xxxvi. 17 The king of the Ca!dees..had no com- 
passion vpon . . olde man, or him that stouped for age. 2776 
Pennsylv. Even. Post 30 Apr. 220/1 Two. .senailt women. 
One.. tall and lusty, stoops in her shoulders. 1838 Lytton 
Alice 11. iii, Cissy, my love, don’t stoop so. 2836 Compaing 
& Deverb Tailor's Guide Cutting 9 A man stoops, when, 
instead of standing uptight, he usually carries his body foi- 
ward, and becomes shorter in front and longer behind. 1905 
Elin, Glyn Viciss. Evangeline 89 She was 1 ery tall and 
thin, and stooped dreadfully. 

+ 5. To descend from a height. Obs. 

2608 B. Jonson Masptc at Ld. Hadington's Marr. Wks. 
(1616) 939 Venus, is this a time to quit your cane? To 
stoope to earth? to leaue alone, your .starie, Without vour 
influence ? 1633 P. Fletcher Purple hi, xi. xxxv, Soon 
stoops the speeaie Herauld thiough theaire. 2697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, tv. 75 The winged Nation wanders thro’ the 
Skies,. .Then stooping on the Meads and leafy Bow’rs, They 
skim the Floods, and sip thepurple Flow’rs. X847TENNYSON 
Princess vii, The cloud may stoop from heaven and take the 
shape With fold to fold, of mountain or of cape. 

f b. To be lowered in amount or degree. Obs, 
2372 Malim tr. ATartinengo'j Famagusta 9 b, All our pro- 
uision within the Citie stooping very lone, 2608 Chapman 
Byron's Consp. i, ii. 282 Your highnesse makes the light of 
this Couit stoope, With your so neere departure. 

0. Of a hawk or other bird of prey : To descend 
swiftly on its prey, to swoop (const, at, on) ; also, 
to descend to the lure. Also fig. 

*575 Turbkkv. Falconrie 123 The Almaines doe flee at the 
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Pyt with a lease or itvoo caste of Falcons at once, and 
they make them to movmte and to stowpe. 2577 Grange 
Golden Aphrod. G i j b, With lure I play the Fauknerkinde, 

, . I shake my fiste, X whittle shrill, but nought ■will make htr 
stoupe. 1590 Spenser F. Q. it. xi. 43 As when J oves bamesse- 
bearing Bird from hye Stoupes at a flying heron with proud 
clisdayne. 1621 Burton Anal, hi el. 11. h. m. (1624) , 20 ° " 
Hawke, .when the game is sprung, comes down amatne, & 
stoupes vpon a sudden. 167s Traherne Chr. Ethics 457 An 
eagle cannot stoop at flies. 1717 Bolingbroke Let. to Sir IF. 
Wimihamiy. 753) 147 Whether the priest had stooped at the 
lure of a cardinal's hat, . . I know not. 1779 Sheridan Critic 
r. i,The follies and foibles of souetyare subjects unworthy the 
notice of the comic muie, who should be taught to stoop only 
at the . . blacker crimes of humanity. 18*5 Scott Betrothed 
xxiii, At length one of the falcons had reached a pitch from 
which she ventured to stoop at the heron. 1828 Sir J. S. 
Sebright Hawking 27 The magpie is to bedriven from his 
retreat, and the hawk, if at a good pitch, will stoop at him 
as he passes to another bush. *847 C. Bronte jfouie Eyre 
(ed. 2) Pref., Fielding could stoop on carrion, but Thackeray 
never does. 1895 J. G. Millais Breath fr. Veldt (1899) 121 
Tawny eagle stooping at wounded steinbuck. 
b. tram. — To stoop at or on. *? Obs. 

1575 Turberv. Falconrie 154 Then shall you first cast off 
a wefi quarried or make Hawke, and let hir stoupe a fowle 
vpon a brookeor a plashe. 2583 T. Watson Poems (Arb) 
83 In time all haggred Haukes will stoope the Lures. 1607 
D KKfttR 5 c Webster Nortkw. lloe v. i. G 4b, See thehawke 
that first stoopt my phesant is kild by [etc.]. 1618 F letcher 
Loyal Subj. 1. ii. He flies to stoop our favours. 

XL Causative uses, 

7 . iraus. To cause to bow down, bring to the 
ground ; fig. to humiliate, subdue. Now rare. 

t 1205 Lay. 25930 Mon ne mad mid strenSe stupen hine to 
grande. 1594 Kyd Cornelia 11. 153 [Caesar] that toyld To 
stoope the world and Home to his desires. 1594 Chapman 
Shadow of Nt. Biij, Shoote, shoote, and stoope his pride. 
c 1600 Distr. Entperor tv. iii. in Butlen 0 . PI. (1884) III. 
236 , 1 cannot stoope the harte of Ganelon. cx6n Chapman 
Iliad vl 407 The Gods may stoupe me by the Greekes. 
1615 — Odyss. v. 321 He fell to felling downe; And twentie 
trees be stoopt, in litie space. x6x6 Niccols Overburies 
Vis. (1873) 13 Hee, whose conquering stroke Did stoope our 
neckes to Norman rule, <2x630 S. Page Ps. xi. 6 in Spurgeon 
Treat. Dan. I. 155 [The snares] of our own sins.. Keep 
down our beads, and stoop us that we cannot look up. 1742 
Young Hi. Th. ix. 855 Turn we, nor will hear, .what they 
[the stars] would impart For man’s emolument, sole cause 
that stoops Their grandeur to man's eye? 1839 Blackw. 
Mag. XLVI. 279 The worst symptom is at home, in the 
wretched impolicy which stoops Government to the rabble. 
1856 Lever Martins of Crt r Martin xli, A very large, 
powerful ly.built man, somewhat stooped by age. X90X Jane 
Barlow Ghost-bereft 65 The wind in the trees stooped the 
straightest that stood Ail its own way. 

+ b. passive. To be curved downwards. Obs. 
1681 Grew Musxum r. § 5 i. 100 The Brasilian Frog-fish 
. .hath a black Horn on his Forehead, stooped forwards. 

8. To bow (the head, + face, neck, knee) ; to in- 
cline (one’s ear). Also to sloop cat eye on (? nonce- 
use), to deign to glance at. 

1634 Milton Camus 333 Thou fair Moon. .Stoop thy pale 
visage through an amber cloud. 1655 \V. Hammond On 
death of Brother Poems 67 But stoop thine eare i II- councelld 
youth, and hark. 1771 Muse ui Miniature 146 To him I 
stoop the penitential knee. 1777 Potter sEschylus, Pro- 
mt th. Chain'd 56 Chorus. What, shall high Jove bend to a 
greater lord? Prometheus. And to a yoke more galling 
stoop his neck. x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi. x.\ii, With his face 
stooped against his hands. 1825 — Talism. vii, He then 
stooped his lofty crest, and entered a lowly hut. 1831 James 
Phil. Augustus I. xv, He pushed his way through the 
foliage, stooping his head to prevent the branches striking 
him. tn the face, i860 Tyndall Glac. l xxii. 155 In getting 
through the rocks. . I once had occasion to stoop my head. 
1885-94 Bridges Etos 4- Psyche May xix, Here Zeus, in 
likeness of a tawny bull, Stoop’d on the Cretan shore his 
mighty knee. 1904 Weyman A bbess of Vlaye xi, This puling 
girl on whom the Captain of Vlaye had stooped an eye. 

b. refit. or q\xasi-refi. — sense 1, 

2808 Scott Mann, vi.xxx, She stoop'd her by therunnel's 
side. 1814 — Lord of Isles in. xii, Where Coolin stoops him 
to the west, They saw upon his shiver’d crest The sun's 
arising gleam. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 1. viii. (1903) III. 
65 While he.. stoops him down to read the legend. 

c. fig. To condescend to apply (one’s thoughts, 
etc.) to something unworthy. 

1598 Sylvester DuBnrtasi. i. 143 Let other-sorae (whose 
fainting Spirits do droop) Down to the ground their medi- 
tations stoop. 1698 Collier Short View i. 3 I’m sorry the 
Author should stoop bis Wit thus Low. 1718 Pore Iliad xi. 
95 None stoop’d a Thought to base inglorious Flight. 1B66 
Lytton Lost Tales Miletus Pref. p. vii, In this selection 
I have avoided, .the more licentious themes, to which, .the 
Boccacios of Miletus sometimes stooped their genius, 
f 9 . To let down, lower, * vail ’. Often Naut. 
and Mil. to lower (a sail, au ensign). Obs. 

1530 Tindale Gen. xxiv. 14 The damsell to whom I 
saye, stoupe doune thy pyteher and let me drynke. 1593 
Drayton Sheph. Garland ix. xv, With that fayre Cynthya 
stoups her glittering vayle, And diues adowne into the 
Ocean flood. 1597 — Heroic. Ep.,Q. /sab. to Rich. II, 104 
Nor durst his slugging Hulks approch. the strand. Nor 
stoop d a top as signall to the Land. *6is — Poly-olb . viii. 
21a Nor with that Consul! toyn’d, Vespasian could.. make 
them stoope their saile. 1639 S. Du Verger tr. Camus' 
Adiuir. Events 180 Fortune is constrained to stoope her en- 
sign before her. 167a T. Venn Milit. Observ. 175 You 
shall sea some Ensigns let fly their Colours, when they 
should sink them 1 , and some to stoop them to Pesanta or 
Comrades, when Superiors have gone unsaluted. 1687 A. 
Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav, 11. 24 They made many bows 
to the East lifting up the right hand to their head, and then 
stooping it down to the ground. 1697 Collier Ess. Mot. 
Subj. il 56 A Man must stoop his hand for his Friend, and 
iau>e him up towards his own Ground, 
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fig. a 1619 Fotherby Atheom. (1622) Pref. p. xviii, The 
highest points, which I have carefully indeauoured to stoop 
and demitte, euen to the capacitie of the very lowest. 

b. Of a biui, etc. : To direct (its flight) down- 
wards. 

x8io Scott Lady of L. il xxxiii, Like the ill Demon of 
the night, Stooping his pinions* shadowy sway Upon the 
(lighted pilgrim’s way. 1824 — St. Routin’ s vi, ’1 his is not 
the way of the world, my good sir, to which men Genius 
must stoop its flight 

■f 10 . To put down, stake (money) on a game. 

c 1550 Dice-Play (Percy Soc ) 27 He that wilt not stoop a 
dodkin at the dice, per chaunce at caides will spend God s 
cope. 1591 Grecne snd Pt. Conny Catching U592) B4 b, 
The Conny-catchers . . began to lay the plot how they might 
make him stoope all the money in his purse. 1592 — Def. 
Conny Catching To Rdr., Some that would not stoope a 
farthing at cardes, would venter all the byte in their boung 
at dice. , , 

f 11 . To plunge (a knife) in a person s body. Obs. 

1662 Lamont Diary (MaitL Club) 145 [He] was strangled 
in his bed priuately, and, feariug he sould recouered, a knife 
was stooped in his throat. 

12 . To tilt (a cask). N owdial. Cf. Steep vfi r. 

<1x670 Hackct Abb. Williams 1. (1692) 59 To stoop this 
Vinacre to the very Lees. 1788 G. Keate Peleiu ItL xxy. 
313 The only con veniency they had of keeping water, .was in 
thick bamboos, that had a boie of five or six inches diameter j 
these they placed upright, and stooped them when they 
wanted to pour any out. 1823 J. Badcock Doitt. Atnusem. 
161 Stoop the vessel sideways. 1838 H0LLOW \Y Prov. Diet., 
To stoop, to put a piece of wood behind a cask that is nearly 
empty, so as to raise the hinder part, in order to let the con- 
tents run out. 

13 . To train (a dog) to 1 stoop ’ for a scent. Cf. I e. 

1781 P. Beckfokd Th. Hunting (1802) 85 It is now time to 

stoop them to a scent. 1826 J. Cook Fox-hunting vs, You 
will soon find they [the youngnounds] will ‘down with their 
no ses’ w ithout being unnaturally stooped to Hnie. 

ill. 14 . Comb . : + stoop-frog (? uonce-wd.), an 
oppressor of frogs (the King Stork of the fable). 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. vi. xxxii. 160 This stoope-Fiog 
jEsops Storke. 

t Stoop, ®. 2 Obs. rare. [f. Stoop sbl~\ trans. 
To mark out with ‘ stoops 5 or posts. 

1663 W. Blundell Crosby Rec. (18S0) 222 This course, as 
it is now used upon the marshes .was stooped out by me. 1 . 
A.D. 1654. 1756 mPicton L'paol Mimic. Rec. (1886) II. 154 
Ordered,.. that the horse causeway.. be repaired at the ex- 
pence of the Corporation so for as it extends within our 
liberties ; and to be stoop’d out 

Stoop, var. Stoop ; obs. form of Stupe. 

Stoop and roop, roop and stoop, advb. 
phr. Sc. aad north, dial. [Of obscure origin ; the 
1 8th c. forms point to ME. H as in Stoop vi 
Probably this and stout and rout in qnot. c 1375 
are corruptions of some rhyming phrase, of which 
perh. only the first word was significant. Cf. Da. 
rub og stub (Norw. rubb og stubb, Sw. rubb och 
stubb ) and the Sc. and north, dial, stump and 
rump in the same sense.} Completely, entirely. 

[c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxvii. ( Vincencivs ) 353 pane gert 
he his body bere al bare to bestis, ,iil ete byme bath stout 
& rout.] 1728 Ramsay Monk $ Miller's Wife 184 They 
snapt her up baith stoup and roup, c 1746 J. Collier (Tim 
Bobbin) View Lancs. Dial. (1770) 21 Turn took Care oth’ 
tother, steawp on. leawp. 18x6 Scott Bl. Dwarf x. We are 
ruined stoop and roop. 1826 J. Wilson Hoct. Amor. Wks. 
1855 1. 161 You set yoursel to listen to a no verra bricht dis- 
coorse, as if 3 ou had taken an oath to devour 'tfrae stoop 
tenoop. 1834 M. Scotj Cruise Midge i, And tipping the 
wink, we hove him bodily stoop and roop overboard. 

Stooped (stzlpt), ppl, a. [f. Stoop + -ed *.] 

1 . a. On which a bird of prey is stooping, b. Of 
a bird of prey : That has swooped down. 

x6o6 Chapman Gentl, Usher 1. i. A 2 b, A cast of Faulcons 
on their merry wings, Daring the stooped prey that shifting 
flies. 1819 Keats Lamia 1. 07 While Hermes on his pinions 
lay, Like a stoop’d falcon ere he takes his prey. 

2 . Of the head or shoulders : bent downwards. 
Of a person : Bowed, having a stoop, stooping. 

1865 Swinburne Chastelard 1. i. 8 Which one is that, 
stooped somewhat in the neck, That walks so with his chin 
against the wind ? 1873 Miss Broughton Nancy xxii. II. 
61 Barbara's stooped head is hidden by her hands. 1876 
IVorld No, 115 _ V. 13 He js paler, and stooped, and sup* 
ports his tottering steps with a stout walking stick. x88x 
May Laffan in Maori. Mag. XLIV. 380 A little stooped 
old woman. 1897 Howells Landlord at Lion's Head 238 
Over their stooped shoulders. .Westover saw Alan. 

3 . Of a vessel : Tilted, inclined. 

1865 Swinburne Poems Ball., /licet 49 The stooped urn- 
filling, dips and flashes. 

Stooper (stw'pgj). [f. Stoop v . 1 + -er i.] 

1 . (See quot. 3854.) 

*784 Cries of London ror Any Work for the Cooper?.. 
Whene er a vessel gets a bruize By slipping off the stooper, 
014 Farrell I would have you chuse, As soon as any Cooper. 
1854 Miss Baker Northarnpt. Gloss., Stooper, a wedge for 
stooping or tilting a barrel. 

2 . One who stoops or bends down ; one who has 
a stoop. 

1892 Daily News 3 Mar. 5/3 At one lace-making village 
_. .it was observed that there were no ‘stoopers ’ except the 
invalids and weakly ones, xgia D. Crawford Thinking 
mack iv. 59 Good gleaners must be good stoopers. 

+ Stoop-gallant, sb. [f. Stoop v . 1 + Gallant 
sb. — F. trousse-galant, recorded a 1590 in Pate 
CEuzres xxii. v. (1641) 530. 

The Fr. equivalent Is an objective compound of the vb.- 
stem; it is uncertain whether the Eng. wirdis a compound 


of the same type, or a phrase with the verb m the imperative 
and the sb. used vocatively. Cf. the following quot. 

xSSi Loughborough Register in J. Nichols Hist. Leicester 
(1804) III. n. 891/2 The Swat, called New Acquaintance, 
alias Stoupe, Knave, and know thy blaster.] 

Something that humbles ‘ gallants ’ ; originally, 
a name for the * sweating sickness’ j later used gen. 
Also attrib. or adj. 

issi in Gentl Mag. (1808) LXXVIII. tr. 1057 The hole 
Sickness, called Stup-gallant. a 1560 T. Hancock in Narr. 
Reform. (Camden) 82 The posting svet, that posted fiom 
towne to towne, throwghe England, and was named stope 
gallant, for hytt spared none, for ther were dawncyng 111 
the coivrte at 9 a’clocke thatt were deadd 01 aleven a’clocke. 
a 1571 Bp. J. Leslie Hist. Scot. (Bannatyne Club) 8i-Thatr 
wes ane seknes universallie in the moneth of September 
[1510] in Scotland,, .it wes callit be the peple stoup galland. 
1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal, Feb. 90 Youngth is a bubble.. 
Whose way is wtldernesse, whose ynne Penaunce, And 
stoopegallaunt Age the hoste of Greeuaunce. 1583 Mel- 
bancke Phiiotinius IC ij, Old cramped sires in their stoupe 
gallant age. 1596 Nasiie Saffron Walden Wks. 1910 III. 

1 14 Comedievpon Comedie he shall haue...One shal bee 
called . . Stoope Gallant, or The Fall of pride. 1862 Wraxell 
tr. Hugo’s Les Misdrables III. Ixvii. 332 Your stoop-gallant 
is called cholera. 

U Used allusively as verbal phrase. 
a 1661 Fuller Worthies , Sui-rey (1662) 84 His Lordship., 
enforced them to stoop gallant, and to vail their Bonnets for 
the Queen of England. 

Stooping (st»*piq), vbl. sb. [f. Stoop v .' 1 + 
-ing !.] The action of the verb, in its vanous 
senses ; an instance of this. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. vm.xiii. (1495) 320 In aege 
. .the planetemars disposyth to stowpynge and crokydnesse. 
c 14x2 Hoccleve De Reg. Pnnc. 1019 Stouiak is on whom 
stowpyng.-Annoyeth soore. 159a Sotiman fr Pots. 1481 
Nay, then, I see, my stooping makes her pioud. 1653 _H. 
Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xix. 65 Looking towaids the point 
of the Island from whence the Kite came, we peiceivcd 
diveis otheis, that in their flying made many stoppings. 
1754 Chatham Lett, to Nephew v. 34 As to the carriage of 
your person, be particularly careful, .not to get a habit of 
stooping. 17M Underwood Dis . Childhood (ed. 4) II. 87 
The height which he may have lost _ in consequence of that 
stooping which the flisordei had induced. 1807 Eniycl. 
Sport I. 583/1 (Hunting, fox) Stooping (of hounds), putting 
tneir noses to the giound A hound is said to stoop to a 
scent when he has once taken to speaking to it 

b. Comb.\ f stooping-horse = Stalking-horse. 
1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 22 note, Counterfeit Religion is 
made a mere stooping horse of. 

Stooping (stri’piq), ppl. a. [f. Stoop ». 1 + 
-ING 2 .] That stoops. 

. 1 . Of the body, head, shoulders, etc., also of the 
posture: 'Bowing down, inclining or leaning for- 
ward ; chiefly, having a habitual stoop, as from 
age or infirmity. 

c 1290 Clement 238 in S. Eng. Ltg. 330 Pouere and stoup- 
inde and miseise, he bi-gan to siken sore, c 1386 Chauclr 
Merch. T. 494 Whan tendre-youthe hath wedded stoupyng 
age. 1422 Yonge tr. Secreta Secret. 223 Hey vprerid 
shuldris; the body Sumwhate Stowpynge. X538 Elyot 
Diet., Ceniwus, stowpynge or lookynge downewarde. 1558 
Phaek FEneid vtu. (1562) B b j, Y B king him self of stoupyng 
age Eneas next him toke for mate. 1593 Shaks. Rich. Il, 
in. iii. 48 How fane off fiom the mind of Bullingbrooke It 
is, such Crimson Tempest should bediench . King Richards 
Land, My stooping dutie tenderly shall shew. 1609 Hey* 
wood Brit. Troy viil xv. 172 They can make.. the Foole 
wise, The stooping Straight. 1771 Smollett Humphry Cl. 
6 May (18x5) 71 Mrs. Tabitba Bramble is, .flat-chested, and 
stooping. 1807 J. Barlow Calumb. 111. 497 Forbear to tell 
my stooping sire His darling hopes have led a coward fire. 
x8x6 Scott BL Dwarf Iv, Getting up fi om his stooping pos- 
ture. t 1875 Jovvett Plato (ed. 2) III. 103 The usurer with 
stooping-walk pretends not to see them. 1908 W. Churchill 
Mr. Crewe's Career vii. 95 Mr. Crewe was ushered out by 
the stooping Secretary. 

Comb. 1594 Lyly Mother Bombie 1. xix He doats, he is 
stooping old, and shortly must die. 

- b. Of things : Inclined from the perpendicular. 

x6zx G. Sandys OvieCs Mct.\. (1632) 183 Wandring in the 
Ort-yard,_ simply shee [Ceres] Pluckt a Pomegrannet from 
the stooping Tree. 1915 Giasgoiu Herald 28 May 8 On the 
farther side (seen by me past the shoulder of a dark alder 
and stooping sciub of hazels, .upon the nearer bank), 
f 2 . Of a person’s fortunes : Declining. Obs. 

1608 Yorks, Trag. 1. iii. 15 A good and sure reliefe To al 
his stooping fortunes. 16x1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvi. 
(1623) 841 King Henries fortunes in France were desperately 
stooping. 

3 . Of a bird of prey : That is making its stoop. 
x _754 Boyer Gt. Tkeat. Honour (ed. 2) 116 Stooping (is 
said of a Biid of Prey that makes a stoop at the Game), 
Fondant. 1895 Crockett Men of Mosshags viii. 59 The 
wide pleasant moors where.. the stooping wild birds cried 
all the livelong day. 

Hence Stoo - pingly adv., with, the body bent or 
bowed down. 

1530 Palsgr. 842/2 Stowpyngly, encambrant. 1547 Boorde 
B> ev. H ealth ( 1352) 59 Gibbositas. . . In Englyshe it is named 
crokydnes of the backe or shoulders, makyng a man to go 
stoupyngly. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst, hi. 240 We may 
safely folow the Scripture, wbiche as with a motherly pace 
goeth stoupyngly [L. submissius gradiinr), least it sboulde 
forsake our weakenesse. 1825 Ne w Monthly Mag. XIV. 130 
He walks stoopingly. 1871 Daily News 21 June, The well- 
known figure, somewhat stoopingly, progressed to the seat 
apportioned. 1906 E, V. Lucas Listener's Lure 63 The 
S'Aut stoopingly emerged from the back compartment. 

Stoo-py, a. rare. [f. Stoop sb.-z or v . 1 + -?.’] 
Having a stoop. 

X905 Mrs. Barnes-Grundy Vacill. Hazel vi, 82 A young, 
sloupy man walked into the room. 
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STOP. 


Stoor(e : see Stib, Store, Stour. 

Stoot(e : see Stoat, Stut. 

II Stoo ter. Obs, la 6-7 stoter. [Du. stooteri] 
A Dutch coin worth two stuivers and a half. 

1598 W. Phillip tr. Linschoten 1. xxx. 58 There aie many 
Indians that are daily hired, .and haue 12. Basarucos the 
day, which is as much as two stiueis 01 a stoter. 1609 Row- 
lands Dr. Men 1 e-man. (1877) 14 Now foi a Stoter you a 
Box may haue, That will the Hues of halfe a dozen saue. 
1616 B. Jonson Devil an Ass in. hi. 32 Wheie could you 
ha’. .Beene satisfied with a leape o’ your Host's daughtei, 
In garrison, a wench of a stoter ! 01, Youi Sutlers wife, i‘ 
the leaguer, of two blanks ! 1811 P. Kelly Univ. Cambist 
I. 14 Amsterdam. .. [Silver Coins] Stootcis, [leckoned] at 
2J Stivers. 

Stooth (st?7J>). dial. Foi ms : 3-9 stothe, 5 
stuthe, stoth, 6 stootlie, stoith, (pi. stoithez, 
stoys), 9 " stooth. [Either repr. OE. stud'u var. of 
stiidu Stud si., or a. the equivalent ON. slob.] 

I. A post, an upright lath; now only one of the up- 
light battens in a lalh-and-plaster wall. b. Comb. 
stooth-and-plaster ; + stooth-stone, a stone post. 

1295 Ace. E.rch. A'. A’, m. 13 Et xxij s. in Trussurs, Girde- 
linges et Stothes emptis de eodem. 1332-3 Ely Sac?. Rolls 
(1907) II. 152 Pro caiiagio de ix“ spams et cc stothys quer- 
cinis, 18 s. 6 d. 1410-11 in Hudson & Tingey lice. Norwich 
(1910) II. 58 [For two spars, 3] slothis [and othei timber]. 
14S3 Mem. Ripen (Suitees) III. 1C0 Et de 3 d. sol. pro 
stuthes de ligno eidem opei i. c 1460 Pivmp. Parv. (Winch. 
MS ) 440 S[t]oth of an hows, poiticnlus. 1497-8 in Fabric 
R'olls York Minster (Surtees) go Emendauone unius les 
stothe in zona pro coinu Sancti Willelmi. c 1330 Ibid. 333 
Opeiantibus super lepaiacionem miuoium stabuli circa sole- 
tiees et stoothes,. .etc. 13s. 2d. 1332-3 Durham Househ. 
Bk. (Surtees) 173 Pro sairacione zif lod in wyndbalks, stoys, 
pouynchy-,, 4s. 8d. 1S33-4 Ibid. 270 Pro rarracionc 1 lod 
in boids'et stoythez, 2 s. 8 cl. 1332 in Fabric Rolls Yoik 
Minster (Surtees) 335 For setting in ij stothes, 1366 Lever- 
ton Churchw. Acc. in At clneo login XLI. 36.1, ii altar stones 
for stothe stones. 1893 H. D. Rawnsi.e.y in I Vestm. (laz.14 
Nov. 2/1 He.. showed me the stooth and plaister partition 
that had at one time formed his [Wordsworth’s] bedioom 
outer wall. 

f 2. A stud or knob. Obs. 

1397 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 443 Et vj stothes 
deaurat. ex donacione domini Ricaidi de Castio Bernardi. 
1428 in Engl. Misc. (Surtees) 1 For stuthes of xxxiij gyidels 
of menged metaill . .tin and lede. ? c 1473 Reg. Guild Corpus 
Chr. York (Suitees) 293 A blak gyulill, y« pennaunt and y“ 
buccle golde, with vij stuthes, . .a blew girclill, pennaunt and 
y 8 bocle silver and gilt, with x.wij stothez. 

f 3. The list ol a web of cloth. Obs. 
ex 440 Piomp. Parv. 476/2 Stothe, of a clothe [ Winch . 
stoth], forago. 

Hence + Stoothed a., having studs. 

*467 York Memo. Bk. (Surtees) I. 165 Thor shall no man 
. .make or g.irre make any double slothed giidilles to sell. . 
uppnyn of njr. iiyV. 

Stootlie (sl«S), v. dial. Also 6 stothe, 9 
stooth. [f. Stooth] 

I I. trans. To garnish with studs or knobs. =* 
Stud v. Obs. 

1330 Knaresb. Wills (Surtees) I. 26 A gyrdell stothed with 
s> Iver. 

'.2. To furnish (a wall) with the framework on 
which the lath-and-plnster is fixed ; to build with 
lath and plaster. 

1823 Jamieson Stooth. 1833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. § 923 
The whole of the insides of the external walls are to be 
properly stoothed (battened), at i860 J. Younger Autob. 
(1881) 363, I could only bring him to an agreement to stooth 
the bed-length of the damp back wall,, .for which stoothing 
I engaged to pay him full five per cent, in advance of rent. 

Hence Stoothed ppl. a. ; Stoo’thing’ vbl. sb., the 
action of the vb. ; concr. a wall or partition of latii 
and plaster ; also allrib. 

1770 Hutton Mensuration 391 Ceiling joists to both storys. 
Stoothed partitions. Deal flooring. 1788 W. H. Marsh \ll 
Yorksh, II. ^GSteathing-, ninth and plaisterpartilion. 1833 
Loudon Encycl. Archit. § 980 Roofing, lintels, ..stoothing-, 
(stud-work, or quartering; that is, wooden framework for 
lath and plaster partitions). Ibid. § 982 The ceilings of all the 
100ms, passages, and of the staircase with stoothing par.i- 
tions, to have two-coated lath-plaster. 1833 Raine Brief 
Acc, Durham Cath. 108 Poitions of the stoothing were 
removed. 1884 Congregational Year Bk. 401 The clerestory 
arches aie constructed of rough framing and stoothing. 
1893 S. O. Addy Hall of Waltheof 173 This wooden frame- 
work which fills up the interstices is locally known as ‘stud- 
ding ’ 01 ‘ stoothing 

Stoove, Stoover : see Stove, Stover. 
Stoowre, obs. form of Stower' l. 
t Stop, sb} Obs. Forms : 1 stoppa, 4-6 stoppe, 
5-6 stopp, 4-9 stop. [OE. stoppa wk. masc. = 
OS. sloppo WGer. *stoppon- f. OTeut. *slup- 
ablaut-var. of *stanp- : sec Stoup.] 

1. A pail or bucket. 

c 7 a 5 Corpus Gloss. B. 147 Blohonicnla, stoppa. c 890 
Wzerferth tr. Gregory’s Dial, 11 pa becom an fisc in pone 
waterstoppan. c 1000 ASlfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wultker 123/24 
Situla, stoppa. C1340 Nominate (Skeat) 497 Paile. .Stoppe. 
1397-8 Durham Acc. Rolls (Suitees) 601 rro stoppes correi 
empt pio camera d’ni Prioris. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 477/1 
Stoppe, vessel for mylkjnge, multra, 1491 Acta Dorn. 
Comil. (1839) 195 '2 Five barellis,..thre treyn stoppis. 1348 
m Hudson & Tmgey Rec. Norivich (1910) II. 174 To serene 
stoppes, roopes, ladders and bokettes of lether. 1787 
W. H. Marshall E. Norfolk (1795) II. 389 Slops, smafi 
well-buckets. 1893 E. Angl. Gloss., Stop, the bucket of a 
well; formerly any bucket. 

2. A holy-water stoup. 


1419 Iloliwaterstop [see IIoiy watf.r 2]. 1426-7 Rec. St. 
Mary at Hill (1903) 67 Also for primyng of pe haly water 
stop, viij d. 1483 Act 1 Rich, III, c. 12 That no merchaunt 
Stiaungier. biynge into this Realmeof Englond. .halywatei 
stoppes. 1332 in At chad. Cant. (1874) IX. 273 Item a holy 
w<ttei stopp of latten. 

3. Sc. A pitcher, flagon, tankard. Also attrib. 
1489 Ada Dom. Condi. (1839) 131/1 A stop compto r , a 
gret pot, & a half galloun stop. 1490 Ate. Ld. High Treas. 
Scot. 1. 17s A water stop of siluer. 1491 Acta Dom. Concil. 
(1839) 176/2 A quaite stop price ij s. _ 1496 Acc. Ld. High 
Treas. Scot. I. 321 For five vnee of siluii of maid werk in 
a stop lid of the Kingis. 1540 Ibid. VII. 312 Ane silver stop 
weyand xij pund wecht twa unces. 1697 Invent, in Scott. 
N. <5- Q. (1900) Dec. 90/2 A tinn quait stop, a pynt. 

Stop (stpp), sb. 2 Foims : 5-7 stopp, 6-7 
stoppe, (stope), 5 - stop. [f. Stop v. Cf. MDu. 
stoppe (mod.Du. stop fern., bung, darn).] 

I. Action of stopping. 

1. The action or an act of impeding, obstructing, 
or ariesting ; the fact of beingimpeded or attested; 
a check, arrest, or obstruction (of motion or 
activity). 

*544 Betham Precepts War 1. clxxxviii. I iij b, That thy 
souldiours maye haue plentye, withoute any stop or entei- 
couise of theyr enemyes. 1392 Solunan Ij- Peis. 1. v. 13 
Through which our passage cannot finde a stop Till it haue 
prickt the hart of Chrislendome. c 1610 Sir J. Melvil Mem. 
(Bannatyne Club) 350 They..entiit into the toun without 
stop. 1690 T. Burnet Theory Earth m. ix. 76 Theiefoie 
we must not suppose such an Universal stop of waters-. 1722 
De Foe Col.Jack ii, He.. had the money paid him without 
any stop or question asked. 1738 [G. Smith] Cur. Relat. 
II. 314 There was a general Stop of Trade. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. II. 1. xi, Our Fedeiate Volunteers will file through 
the inner gateways... Nay there, should some stop occur, 
[etc.]. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xvi, If people only made 
pi udent marriages, what a stop to population there would be ! 
b. An act of stopping the ball in a ball-game. 
*773 J- Duncomhe Surrey Triumphant xlix, Davis, for 
stops and catches fam’d. 

o. The older given to a fire-brigade station not 
to continue sending out in force. Also stop-message. 

187a Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 114/2 Roused me four 
times., for slops for chimbleys [note, a fireman's warning]. 
1890 Times 23 Apr. 10/2 The fire was so well under conti ol 
that a stop message was despatched. 

t d. To give a stop to (an agent or activity) : to 
check or arrest the progiess of. Obs. 

<11386 Sidney Arcadia 11. (Sommci) 175 b, Hilt Basilius 
(swearing he would put out her eyes, if sue stiid a foote to 
tiouble his dauqlitei) gaue her a stoppe for that while. i6ix 
G. H. tr. Anti-Coton 63 Words that liad given vs the stop, 
had they been put in the entrance (of his discourse). 1678 
Butler Hud. in. i. 286 In hast I snatch’d my weapon up. 
And gave their Hellish Rage a slop. 1693 Locke Educ. 
§ 107 'Tis a great Step towaids the mastery of our Desiies, 
to give this stop to them, and shuL them up in Silence, 
f e. To make ( a ) stop of = f. Obs. 

1633 Bromv Antipodes 1. vii. (1640) D 1 b, What’s he ? One 
sent, I feare, from my dead mother, to make stop Of our 
intended voyage. 1638 R. Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. II.) 
36 This is.. not to make a stoppe of contentments but to 
husband them. 1673 Temple Ireland Wks, 1731 1. no This 
made a sudden and mighty Stop of that Issue of Money. 

f. To put a stop to (an activity, something ac- 
tive) : to check, restrain ; to arrest the progress of ; 
to bring to an end, abolish. 

1678 Dryden Tr. 4 Cr. 1, L (1679) 3 But you grave pair, 

. . Must put a stop to these incroathing ills. 1687 A. LovrLL 
tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 26 For putting a stop to these 
fires, theie me men called Baltadgis. 1702 Reasons foi * 
addressing his Maj. to invite the Electress, etc. 2 Putting 
all imaginable Stops to what they cannot barefac'dly hinder. 
1733 Johnson Lobo's Abyssinia, Descr. xi. in That a stop 
might be put to the inroads of the Galles. 1789 Brand 
Hist. Newcastle II. 304 The coal-trade at Newcastle was 
for some time put a stop to by a mutiny of the keel men. 
1879 M<-J. Guest Led. Hist. Eng, xvii, 166 Henry,, put 
a stop to this. 1883 ‘Mrs. Alexander’ Valerie's Bale ii, 
This is very curious, .. and must lie put a stop to. 

2. In ceitain specific uses: A veto or prohibition 
{against) ; an embargo {upon goods, trade) ; a 
refusal lo pass tokens; an order stopping payment 
of a bank note, cheque, or bill. 

Stop of the exchequer, the suspension of payment of the 
Government debt to the London goldsmiths in 1672. 

1634 in J. Simon Ess. Irish Coins (1749) 115 Complaints., 
concerning the stop and refusall of farthing tokens. 1673 
Essex Papers (Camden) I. 293 To take ofT the stopp in the 
Court of Excheq r against the Convicting of Papists. 1723 
Loud. Gas. No. 6133/4 A Stop is put against any Claim at 
the Soulh-Sea-Oflice. a 1734 R. Noin h Life Ld. Keeper 
Guilfoid (1826) I, 178 Hence proceeded the stop of the 
Exchequer. 1835. F. Playi-ord Prod. Hints Investing 
Monty 44 A * Wiit of Distringas ’ is a process, by which 
persons beneficially interested in any Stock standing in the 
name of other pai ties may., place a Distringas 01 stop on 
the transfei tbei eof. 1863 H. Cox Instil, hi. vii. 633 note, An 
Older in Council.. diiected a stop to be made of payment 
of Exchequer moneys, 1892 Coruingley Com met c. Guide 
160 A 'stop' is usually put on bank notes, cheques, bills 
of exchange, bonds and similar documents when they have 
been lost or stolen. The 1 stop ’ consists in writing a letter 
to the banker from whom the documents aie payable, giving 
him instructions not to pay them, or not to do so without 
inquiry. 1907 — Loud. Commerc. Diet. 162 In such cases 
..it is usual to land the goods on arrival and put a * Stop’ 
upon them— that is, instruct the wharfinger.. not to part 
with them until the freight has been paid. 

3. The act of filling or closing up an aperture. 

1 £93 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, m. i. 288 A Breach that craues a 
quick expedient stoppe. 

4. The act of coming to a stand ; a halt in a 


journey or walk ; a cessation of progress or onward 
movement. Often coupled with stay. Phr. to make 
a stop. 

? 1373 Blundevil A rt of Riding n. iv. Ii v b, I talde you 
before, that you shuld tiot your hoise right out in the nmlle 
forowebetvvixte thermges vntillyou come to the place ofstop. 
c 1386 Crass Pembroke Ps. civ. i\-, Thou makst the sunne 
..Well knowe the start and stop of dayly race. <11623 
Fletcher Hum. Lieut. 111. i, When he took leave now, he 
made a hundred stops. *648 J. Beaumont Psyche 11. xlix, 
How Kingdoms sprung, and how they made their stop, I 
well observ’d. 1697 Dryden Vug. Georg-, m. 173 No Stop, 
no Stay, but Clouds of Sand arise. 1776 Entick London I. 
489 The next stop was at a pageant at Leadenhall. 1805 
Wordsw. Waggoner 1. 36 Many a stop and stay he makes. 
1839 Dickens Nich. Nick, xxv, Mrs. Dummies advancing 
with that stage walk which consists of a stiide and a stop 
alternately. 1887 F. Francis Jun. Saddle <5- Mocassin 168 
He [the pony] would check and counter-check in mid-career 
each break otthe truant’s with stops and turns so sudden, 
that once [etc.]. 

lb. A halt or stay occupying some considerable 
space of time; a stay or sojourn made at a place f 
esp. in the course of a journey. 

1630 R. Stafylton Strati a .' s Low C. Wats m, 30 Her 
husband Octavio Duke of Parma (who nevei liked the stop 
of the Spanish army in the Nethei lands’*. 1639 Kusmv. 
Hist. Coll. I. 76 From thence [they] rode Post to Paris, 
where they made some stop. 1719 De Foe Cnisoe it, (Globe) 
581 Nor did we make any long Stop hete, but hastned on 
towards Jarawena. 1793 L. Williams Children's Friend 
I. 221 So I staid, upon thorns. And father, uneasy at my 
stop, came soon afterwmds. 1881 J. Hatton New Ceylon 
v. 137 Fiom six in the morning till about eight in the even- 
ing they held their way, wiih but thiee stops of about half 
an hour each, 189^ Coruh. Mag. Oct. 407 The train was a 
good deal behind time, and theiefore the stop was curtailed 
as much as possible. 

c. A place at which a halt is made ; a stopping- 
place (for coaches, etc.). 

1889 Pall Mall Gas. 2 Jan. 4/2 The next stage was to Cuck- 
fiekl, to which stop the team consisted of four geldings. 
*913 Daily Graphic 26 Mar. 7/4 There should be separate 
and fixed stops for 'buses and trams. 

5. A block or obsliuction of traffic caused by the 
overcrowding of vehicles. 

a 1626 Bacon Apoph. 8 86 Wks. 1778 I. 339 A citizen of 
London passing the siieets very hastily, came at last where 
some stop was made by cat ts ; . . whui e being in some passion 
that he could not suddenly pass [etc.]. 1683 Lut 1 rell Br itf 
Ret. I. 249 The justices of peace . . have . . made an 01 del for 
the clearing the nariow streets of liackny coaches, to pi event 
any stops that may happen theieby. 1690 Crownh hng. 
Frier 111. 27 As soon as ever llie stop of coaches is over, my 
Lady will chive like mad. 1712 Si *. elk Sped. No. 515 p 1 
To St. Paul's Church-yaid, wheie there was a Stop of 
Coaches attending Company coming out of the Cathedral. 
1739 Joe Milter's Jests No. 203 A Fellow once standing in 
the Pillory at Temple-Bai, it occasioned a Stop, so that a 
Carman with a load of Cheeses had much ado to pass. 

0. A cessation, coming to a pause or end (of any 
activity, process, etc.). 

1483-4 Cely Papas (Camden) 146 Yfif they schuld be 
stoppyd ther wold come noo moo mcrchanntes heder the 
whych schuld cause a grett stopp. 1396 Shaks. z Hen. IV, 
v. iv. 83 And Time, that takes suiuey of all the world, Must 
haue a stop. 1634 Milton Counts 552 At which I ceas’t, 
and listen'd them a while, lill an unusuall stop of sudden 
silence Gave respit [etc.]. 1690 Locke Hum. Und, 111. vii. 
§ 5 Here it intimates a stop of the Mind, in the course it was 
going, before it came to the end of it. 173a tr. Rameau's 
Treat, Musick 69 These Cadences introduce a Sort of a Stop 
or Rest, during a Piece. 1889 Eng. Illustr. Mag. Dec. 25b 
The band came to a stop. 1897 Allbutt' s Syst. Med. II. 916 
In tobacco intermittence the patient is always conscious of 
the stop and roll forwaid [of the heart], 

to. A pause or breaking-off made by one spealc- 
ing. 

1361 Hoby tr. Castiglioue's Courtier 11, (1900) 199 Here 
M. Bernarde makinge a little stopp. 1393 Shaks. Rich. II, 
v. ii. 4 Yorke. Where did I leaue? Dvch. At that sad 
stoppe, my Lord, Where [etc.]. 1604 — Oth. in. iii. 120 And 
for I know thou’rt full of Loue, and Honestie, And weigh 'st 
thy words before thou giu'st them breath, Therefore these 
stops of thine, fright me the more. 1663 Patrick Parab. 
Pilgr. xvi. (1687) 137 The first words.. which he uttered 
when the other made a little stop, was this vehement excla- 
mation. 1848 Du.ki.ns Dombey xli, The smiling and un- 
conscious look of Florence brings him to a dead stop. 1839 
Meredith R. Feverei xxxviii. Her voice sounded to hint 
like that of a broken-throated Iamb, so painful and weak it 
was, with the plaintive stop in the utterance. 

f c. Hesitation, holding back ; a pause for con- 
sideration belore acting. Obs. _ 

1333 Covkrdale Isa, xliv. 7 Let him tell you forth planely 
thinges, that are past and for to come : yee and that without 
eny feaie or stoppe. 1560 Pilkington Aggeus Ev, And 
almost as many yeres haue we..buylded our owne houses 
goodly without any stoppe or feaie. 1361 Hohy tr. Castt- 
glio lie’s Courtier 11. (iqoo) 138 Nor to gevehimselfe so foi a 
rey to friend, .that without stoppe a manne shoulde make 
iin partaker of all his thoughtes. 
f d. At a stop : at a standstill ; at a nonplus. 
<11636 Bacon Holy War Misc. Wks. (1629) 98 At which 
sudden Question, Martius was a little at a stop. 1683 Lady 
Russell ia Bnccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 342 
Lord Doiset’s match seems to be at a stop. 1722 De Fob 
Plague (1884) 127 As Navigation was at a Stop. 

f e. The ‘ end ’ or purpose of an action. Obs. 
*331 Records Paihui. Knowl. Epist. to King, All do agre, 
that felicitie is and ought to be the stop and end of all their 
doynges. 

II. Something that stops, arrests, or blocks. 

7. Something that arrests or hinders motion or 
activity j an impediment, obstacle. ? Obs. 
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c 1308 Woisrv in Let!. Rich. Ill t% Hen. VII (Rolls) I. 
446 that ther shuid be in hytn no stop [norj let but perfygt 
indever that suche a amyte and confederacon Should be 
made] sueily betwyx them. 1513 Douglas yEneis ix, iii. 
160 Quhat meyn that be this myddill ntantill wall ? This 
litill stop of dykis and fouseys all ? 1 5*6 Tikdale Eph. it. 
14 He . . whych . . hath broken doune the Wall in the myddes, 
that was a stoppe bitwene vs. 1348 Hall Citron ., H en. I V, 
23 For the which cause he concerned so great an hatred. . 
against the Duke of Orleaunce fas the onely stop and let of 
his. .renoume). 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. i. i. 70 These be the 
stops that hinder studie quite, 1635-56 Cowlev Davideis 
tit. 948 He curst the Stops of Form and State, which lay In 
this last Stage like Scandals in his Way. 1663 Hooke 
Microgr.r$ 1 A stiff, hard, and hollow Cane, or Reed, without 
any kind of knot, or stop, from its bottom. 17x5 N. Robin- 
son Th. Physici 31 The Dregs or Faeces [will] deicend, and 
surmount ail tho^e Stops, Letts, and Impediments, that ai ise 
from the Plica: or Wi inkles of the Intestines. 

*J« b. Something that finishes or brings to an end. 
<11386 Sidney Arcadia iv. (1598) 326 Blessed be thou, o 
night, ..thou art the stop of stitfe, and the necessarie truce 
of approching battels. *6*8 [see i3bj 

8 . a. A Weir or dam across a river; a sluice or 
floodgate. ? 06s. 

1385 Higins y unites' Nomem 1 . 301/2 Septum ,.. a sluce: 
a floodgate, or water stop. 164* J. Taylor (Water P.) Last 
Voy. A 4 b, Every Stoppe and Weare. 1681 Delaune Pres. 
St. Lotui. 199 They took care to clear. . the River Westward 
of about 70 Stops or Hatches, consisting of divers gieat 
Stakes and Piles, erected by Fi->hermen for their private 
lucre. 1793 Rep. Comm. Ho. Comm. (1803) XI V. 233 Between 
Day's and Sutton Locks theie requires a stop or pound lock 
at or near Clifton Ferry. r8oo Trans. Soc. Arts XVIII. 
283 Two stops or doughs, one to each lock, which serve as 
lock-gates to the south end. 

b. A blind alley in a maze. 

*666 G. Harvey Morbus Augl. xxvi. ( 1672 ) 58 Like a 
Labyrinth divided into several stops, turnings or windings, 
where at each division we niu-.t halt, [etc.]. *718 Switzer 
Ichnagr. Rust. 1 1 . 219 Si t different entrances, whereof there 
is but one that leads to the centre, and that is attended with 
some difficulties and a great many stops. i8Sa Encycl. 
Brit. XIV. 181/1 The key to reach this resting place is to 
keep the right hand continuously in contact with the hedge 
from first to last, going round all the stops. 

9. A piece of mechanism (e.g. a pin, holt, 

shoulder, a strip or block of wood) which checks 
the motion or thrust of anything, keeps a part fixed 
in its place, determines the position to which a 
part shall be brought, etc. , 

1533-34 Fitzherb, llusb. § 130 Thou muste haue made 
redy a ponch of harde wood, with a stop and a tenaunte on 
the one syde. 133a Huloet, Stoppe whych reteygneth a 
wheale of hys cowrse, sufflamen. 1770 Luckombe Hist, 
Printing 314 On the hither end of this square piu is made a 
sholder or stop. 1784 Bramah in Repert. Arts 4 Mtmuf. 
(1796] V. 22a The said key,_ by having a stop, or some mark 
whereby to limit or determine the length of its push against 
the said levers, slidets, &c. puts a period to each of their 
motions. 184s G. Dodd Brit. Meuiuf. IV. 203 The plank 
or piece of wood, while being planed, is kept firmly down 
upon the bench by means of a stop or fastening at the end. 
*837 W. Collins Dead Secret iv. i, [He] touched the stop 
of the musical box so that it might cease playing when it 
came to the end of the air. 1870 Tyndall Heat i. § 6 . 5 The 
current generated would dash the needle violently against 
its stops and probably derange its magnetism. 1897 j Encycl. 
Sport l. 342/1 (Driving), Slops, hooks upon the shafts which 
p. event the harness from slipping forward. 1897 Alllmtt's 
Sysi. I fed. II, 229 Stops should be fixed in the sash-grooves, 
so that neither sash can be opened more than six inches. 
*901 y. Black's Carp. 4- Build., Home Handier. 24 A 
bench iron or ‘stop* should be screwed down on forward 
end of bench for holding work during planing. 

b. Joinery. Each of the pieces of wood nailed 
on the frame of a door to form, a rebate against 
which the door shuts. 


1833 Vatman Encycl. Arckit, § 239 Stops fa term variously 
applied, but chiefly to slips nailed on for doors or shutters to 
‘•hut against). 1881 Young Every Man his man. Mechanic 
6 836/Yhe door mutt then be removed, and stops, .nailed to 
the sides of the jambs and the under surface of the lintel. 


f a Watchmaking. ? A mark on the dial of a 
stop-watch indicating a fraction of a second. 06s. 

tjoi Loud, Gnz. No. 3692 '4 Lost. . , a Watch with adouble 
Case.., with Minutes, Seconds, and Stops. 

d. Clockwork. A contrivance to prevent over- 
winding. 

*673 T. S[mith] Horolog. Dial. 38 You must first wind it 
[a watch] up right, .not too hastily, least you force the stop, 
mtd break the string. 1873 Nelthrow Watch^uiork 141 
Foreign watchesareusually made without the fusee, . ; wher 
such is the case, a Geneva stop is used, which consists of e 
small wheel placed on the barrel-arbor, having but one tooth. 
r875 Knight Diet. Mtch, s. v. Stop-work , It is better to sc 
organize the stop that the strongest and weakest powers o 
the spring be rejected. 

e. Bookbinding. (See quot.) 

*880 Zaehnsdobf Art of Bookbinding 177 Stops , smal 
circular tools, adapted to * stop ’ a fillet when it intersects a 
right angles 5 used to save the time ‘ mitreing 'would occupj 
I. Lace-making, A junction of the different set! 
of warp-threads, taken as a basis for measuremen 
in Jacquard weaving. *891 Centmy Diet. 

ID. Plant, a. A piece of small line used to fastei 
or secure anything. 

. *846 A, Young Naitt, Diet. 323 Stop , a temporary faster 
Wg for a rope 1 generally of rope-yarn.. .A Stop, aUo mean 
a projection for any thing to rest or bear upon. 1875 Bee 
ford bailor s Pocket Bk. vii. 216 When the boat is beacbec 
the stops which hang the gangboards alongside are to b 
let go. 1887 Daily Tel. 10 Sept. 2/5 The jib . . had been sea 
up in stops, 


b. A projection at the upper part of a mast. 

1846 [see a]. 1867 Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk., Stop , a small 

projection od the outside of the cheeks of a lower mast, at 
the upper parts of the hounds. 

c. Shipbuilding. (See quot.) 

1891 Century Diet. s. v , Single stop, the scoring down of 
the carlines between the beams, by which means a carhneis 
prevented from sinking any lower than its intended^ position. 
The double stop is generally used for deeper carlines than 
the single stop. 

11. Arch. An ornamental termination toa chamfer. 

1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Meek. 604 In grooving, the 

stops are paid over and above. *845 Builder 15 Nov. 
Figures i, 2, 3, and 4,. .shew Norman stops to chamfers, in 
Sherburn church, Yorkshire. 

12. Optics. A perforated plate or diaphragm used 
to cut off marginal rays of light round a lens. Cf. 
Diaphragm: si. 4 a. 

1831 Brewster Optics xliii. 361 The stop or diaphragm 
must be placed half way between the two lenses. 1888 Rut- 
lev Rock-Forming Min. 28 The eye-piece must of course 
be provided with a stop, 

13. Something that stops an aperture ; a plug. 

1770 Phil. Trans. LX. 317 The stop of cotton must now 

be taken out of the throat. t86a Catal. Internal. Exhib. 
II. x. 1 8 Patent india-rubber stops to make air-tight joints. 

ILE. Music. 

14. In an organ, a graduated set of pipes pro- 
ducing tones of the same quality. ? Orig. applied 
to the slider which controls such a set. 

c 1500 in Grose Aniiq. Repert. (1809) IV. 407 The swete 
Organe Pipis comfortith a stedfait mynde, Wronge hand- 
lynge of the stoppis may cause yeru sipher fro > e kynde. 
*313 in Kerry Hist. St. Lawrence's, Reading (1883) 60 It. 
payd for ij lokks to the same organs, one for the stopps and 
the other for the keyes, xjd. 1341 Ludlow Churchw. Acc . 
(Camden) 8 For mendynge one of the .stopes of the great 
organs.. viijd. 1342 in Archseot. frill. XVIII. 139 Item 
oone peir of doble Regalles with two stoppes of pipes coverid 
with purple vellat. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 596 All Organs 
of sweet stop. 1782 W. Hoofer Rational Recr. (ed. 2) II. 
237 The stops of an organ have various denominations, 
according to the.sounds they are to pioduce ; some of which 
arediapason, principal, fifteen, twelfth, [etc.]. 1804 Grahams 
Sabbath 71 The organ breathes its distant thunder-notes,.. 
And now the tubes a soften’d stop controls. 1887 Ruskin 
Preterit a II. 9 Accompanying flourishes by Mr. Marshall 
on the trumpet stop. 

b. The handle or knob by which a set of organ 
pipes is turned on or off ; a stop-knob, diaw-stop. 

1585 Higins ywiius' Nomencl. 354/2 Epistomium,. .the 
stop in a paire of organs, whereby the sound is made hie or 
lowe. 1853 Seidel Organ 35 On both sides of the manual . . 
there isanumber ofhandies or buttons, .called stops. 1883 
Grove's Did. Mus, III. 718/2 Stops. This word is used in 
two senses— for the handles or draw-stops .which are placed 
near the organ-player, and by which he can shut off or draw 
on the various registers ; and for the registers themselves. 

0 . lu the harpsichord, a handle controlling a 
lever by which the position of a jack could be 
varied so as to modify the tone produced. 

* 73 ° in Abridgm. Specif. Patents, Music (1871) 1 It will 
keep much longer in tune than any harpsichords that have 
octave stops. 1879 Grove's Did. Mus. I. 689/2 He [Hans 
Ruckeis] contrived, after theexample of the organ, a second 
keyboard. and stops to be moved by the hand, for the control 
of the registers or slides of jacks acting upon the strings. 

15. a. The closing of a finger-hole or ventage 
in the tube of a wind instrument so as to alter the 
pitch. Also, a metal key used for this purpose. 
Also, the hole or aperture thus closed. 

1x500 in Grose Aniiq. Repert. (1809) IV. 407 The Re. 
corder of his kynde tne meane doth desyre, Manyfolde 
fyngerynge and stoppes bringith by from his tunes clere, 
Who so ljst to handill an instrument so goode, Must se in 
lus many fyngerynge yt he kepe tyme, stop and moode. 
iS79 Gosson Apol, Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 68 God forbidde, quoth 
the piper, that your maiestie should be so miserable, as to 
knowe these fantastical toyes any better, their effeminate 
stops are not worth a straw. 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV Ind. 

1 7 Rumour is a Pipe, .of so easie, and so plaine a stop, That 
..The still discordant, wauering Multitude, Can play vpon 
it. 1630 Drayton M uses Eliz., Nimph hi. 413 Teaching 
eueiy stop and kaye, To those vpon the Pipe that playe. 
1637 Milton Lycidas 188 He touch'd the tender stops of 
various Quills. 1703 Addison Italy, Rome 322 The same 
Variety of Strings may be observ'd on their Harps, and of 
Stops on their Tibiae. 1846 Landor Hellenics, Thcron 4 
Zoe 61 The sobs that choakt my flute, the humidity.. that 
gargled on the stops. 1913 Sir H. Johnston Pioneers 
Australasia vi. 205 The flutes upon which the people [of 
Tahiti] played had only two stops. 

b. The act of pressing with the finger on a string 
of the violin, lute, etc., so as to raise the pitch of 
its tone. Also, the part of the string where pres- 
sure is made in order to produce a required note ; 
sometimes mechanically marked, as by the frets of 
a lute or guitar. Bull stop, a chord in producing 
which all the strings are stopped. ’ 

X 53 ° Palsgr. 276/2 Stoppe of a lute. *374 F. Ke tr. A. Le 
Roys Instruct. Lute 6 There bee ordinarily eight stops in 
nomber : whereof euery one contatneth but halfe a tune or 
note. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado in. ii. 62 His iesting spirit, 
which is now crept into a lute-string, and now gouern'd by 
stops. 1610 Dowland Var, Lute-lessons C 1 b marg., To 
know how to strike single strings, being found amongst full 
stops. *626 Bacon Sylva § 105 If a Man would endeuour 
to raise or fall his Voice, still by Halfe-Notes. like the Stops 
of a Lute. 1639 C. Simpson Division. Violist 1. 6 Where 
the Stopps are Wide (as amongst the Fretts,) the Fourth or 
Little linger, is of more use, then Lower down, where the 
Stopps are more Contract. *678 Durfey Trick for Tried: 
JY. a. 40 Hee'l Fiddle find make a noise, hut the Devil a 


stop he knowes, or when he fiddles in Tune. 1876 Stainer 
& Barrett Did. Mus. Terms, Stop (1) the pressure by the 
fingers of the strings upon the fingerboaid of a stringed 
instrument. (2) A fret upon a guitar or similar instrument. 

f c. To keep stop, ? to keep in tune or correct 
pitch. Obs. 

c 1300 : see a. *583 Higins f limits' Nomencl. 3 54 A Modes 
conetdete ft frangere,.. to breake times not to keepe stop, 
or to fall from the higher tunes to the lower. 

16. Jig. or traits/. Now chiefly with reference to 
the organ j in the earlier quots. app. sometimes 
vaguely used for * note { key ’, 1 tune ’. 

1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 59 But sweeter sotindes, 
of concorde, peace, and loue, Are out of tune, and iarre in 
euery stoppe. 1605 1st Pt. Jeronimo 11. iv. 35 Haue euery 
sitlable a musick stop. That, when I pause, the mellody may 
moue [etc.]. 1684 Roscommon Ess. Trausl. Verse 349 A 
skilful Ear in Numbers shou’d preside, And all Disputes 
without Appeal decide. This ancient Rome and Elder 
Athens found, Before mistaken stops debauch’d the sound. 
1821 Shelley Epipsych. 85 Sweet as stops Of planetaiy 
music heard in trance. 1830 S. Dobell Roman vii. Poet. 
Wks. (1875) 138 Fortune.. Play'd a flourish ere she changed 
her awful stop for evei more. *863 M. Arnold Ess. Crit, 
Pref. p. xiv, Knowing how unpopular a task one is under- 
taking when one tries to pull out a few more stops in that. . 
so mew hat narrow-toned organ, the modern Englishman. 

IV. , Grammar. 

17. A mark or point of punctuation. 

[1590 ! see sx.j 1616 T. Scot Philomythie G 3 b, Thy 
folly was in fault rashly to draw, Thy articles without ad- 
uise at law. There wanted stops, pricks, letters, here and 
there. 1623 Middleton More Dissemblers in. ii. 77, I can 
write fast and fair, Most true orthography, and observe my 
stops. X740 Ciiesterf. Lett. I. lxi. 173 , 1 hope too that he 
makes you read aloud, distinctly, and observe the stops. 
X802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T., Pot ester xv, The cor- 
rector of the press scarcely had occasion to alter a word, a 
letter, or a stop. 186a Calverley Verses If- Trans/, (ed. 2) 
38 Who. .talked in such a hurry And with such wild con- 
tempt for stops and Lindley Murray. 1906 H. W. & F. G. 
Fowler King's Engl. iv. 225 It is a sound principle that as 
few stops should be used as will do the work. 

b. Mind your stops : lit. said to a child reading 
aloud ; in quot. transj. (colloq.). 

1830 Marryat King's Own xx, Mind your stops, my Jack 
of the Bone-house, or I shall shy a biscuit at your bead. 

c. Versification. In Guest’s nomenclature, a 
break (in verse as spoken or read aloud) which is 
required by the sense: distinguished from pause, 
which denotes a break required by the metre. 

1838 Guest Engl. Rhythms 1 . 1. vii. 148, 154, 158. 185a 
R. W. Evans Versif. 59 Whenever he [«. Viigil] adds a stop 
to the pause, he is wont to break its force by putting a 
monosyllable after it. 

18. Pull stop. a. The end of a sentence ; the 
single point or dot used to mark this ; a period, 
full point. 

1596 Shaks. Mcrch. V. in. i. 17 Sat. Come, the full stop. 
X665 Hooke Microgr 3 A point commonly so call’d, that is, 
the mark of a full stop, or period. 1729 S. Palmer Gen. 
Hist. Printing I. g3 Their periods are distinguished by no 
other points than the double and single one, 1. e., the colon 
and full stop. X748 J. Mason Ess. Elocution 24 You are 
not to fetch your Breath (if it can be avoided) till you come 
to the Period or Full stop. 1886 Athenaeum 30 Oct. 559/3 
In spite of much use and abuse of full stops, the writer's 
meaning is often far from clear. 

b. transf. and fig. in vaiious senses, e.g. a com- 
plete halt, check, stoppage, or termination; an entire 
nonplus. 

x6i8 Earle Microcosm., Sergeant (Arb.) 57 He is the 
Period of young Gentlemen, or their full stop, for when bee 
meets with them they can go no farther. 1633 Fuller 
Ornitkol. (1867) 258 She therefore that hath not the modesty 
to die the Relict of one man, will charge through the whole 
Aimy of Husbands, if occasion were offered, before her love 
will meet with a full stop thereof. 1711 Budgell Sped. 
No. 77 r 1 Aftei we had walked some time, I made a full 
stop with my Face towards the West. 1719 W. Wood 
Sutv. Trade 233 All Persons depending on the Turkey 
Trade, were at a full Stop for many Months. ? X7*7 Swift 
Gulliver , Introd. Let.fr. Capt. Gulliver, Seeing a full stop 
put to all abuses and corruptions, at least in this little island, 
*798 Ferkiar Engl. Historians 237 The story thus comes 
unexpectedly to a full stop. *813 Scorr Guy M. xlvii, He 
diew up his reins.., and made afull stop. 

19. Phonetics, a. The complete closure of the 
orinasal passages in articulating a mute consonant, 
b. A consonantal sound in the formation of which 
the passage of the breath is completely obstructed ; 
a stopped consonant, a mute. 

*669 Holder Elern. Speech ix The Letters, as they have 
their natural Production by the several checks or stops, or 
(as they are usually called; Articulations of the Breath or 
Voice in their passage fiom the Larynx through the Mouth 
or Nose, made by the instruments of Speech. 1873-4 H. 
Sweet in Irons. Philoi, Soc. 106 A peculiar feature of 
Danish is its aspiration of the voiceless stops at the begin- 
ning of a syllable. 

V. Miscellaneous specific and technical senses 
(some of mixed or uncertain affinity). 

20. Fencing. (See quot.) Cf. stop-thrust in 29 , 
and F. coup d'arrU. 

c X450 Fencing with Two-handed Sword in Rtliq. Antiq. 
1 . 308 An in stop, and an owte stop, and an hawke quartere. 
Ibid., Two quarters and a rownde a stop thou hym bede. 
Ibid. 309 Tby stoppis, thyfoynys, lete hem. fast rowte. 1771 
Lonnergan Fencer's Guide 82 On Guard in Quarte-over- 
the-arm. Make a full thrust at me in Quarte [etc.]. . thus 
you stop me. Note, that you must conserve a little of your 
whole longe, that your stop may be planted with more force. 
}8gx Century Did,, Stop , . 17. In fencing , the action whereby 
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a fencer, instead of parrying a blow and then thrusting, 
allows a careless opponent to tun on his swoid-point. He 
may hasten the stop by extending the sword-arm. 

21 . f a. In the manege : A sudden check in a 
horse’s career. Obs . b. In driving: (see quot. 1897). 

? 157s Bi un devil Ait of Riding n. 1. D vj, Secondly, you 
must teach him to be light at stoppe. 1590 Shahs. Mills. 
N. v. i. 120 He hath 1 id his Prologue, like a rough Colt : he 
knowes not the stop. 1597 — Rover's Compl. 109 What 
rounds, what bounds, what course, what stop he makes ! 
1508 Florio, Parare, , . the stop in the action of horseman- 
ship. 1897 Outing XXX. 253 Whenever a sharp turn is 
being made always be prepared to put on the ‘stop '. Ibid., 
Lift your left hand, diop your. right over all reins and give 
the 1 stop ’ firmly. 

+ 22 . Hunting. ? A check given to the hounds. 
To hunt upon the stop , ?to hunt with frequent 
pauses, as in hunting with stop-hounds ; in quot.^. 

1590 Cockaine Treat. Hunting B ivb, At euery ouer put- 
ting off the hounds, or small stop, euery huntsman that hath 
a hoi ne ought to begin hii rechate. 1615 S. Ward Coal fr. 
Altar 78 If any step a little forward, do not the rest hunt 
vpon the stop ? 

23 . a. Pugilism. A guard or attack that pre- 
vents a blow from getting home. 

2822 Sporting Mag, XL. 66 Maltby, however, has some 
slight notion of the stop. x8a8 Egan Bom ana IV. 154 
Abbot showed that he was not destitute of science, and 
made some good stops. 1861 Lever One of them ix, The 
stranger not only ‘ stopped * every blow of the other, but 
followed each 'stop ' by a well-sent-in one of his own.. 

b. Wrestling. A counter to any particular fall 
or hold. 

1840 D. Walker Defensive Exerc. is Particular falls and 
their stops. 

24 . A hole in the ground in which the doe-rabbit 
secures her litter. Cf. Stab sb.'b and Stock sb. 1 45. 

ififig Worlidge Sj'st. Agric. (1681) 174 On the other side 
. .let the places be left for the Does to make their stops ill. 
1823 Cobuftt Rur. Rides (1885) 1 , 357 As pleased as. .when 
I had just found a rabbit's stop, or a black-bird's nest. 1908 
Nation 6 June 340/2 An occasional rabbit stop opened from 
above and emptied of its young. 

25 . Fox-hunting. A particular area in which a 
man is deputed to stop the earths. 

1826 J. Cook Fox-hunting 65 If, after this notice, you run 
to ground in any particular man's stop, you had better 
dischatge him [the earth-stopper] immediately, 

20 . Shooting. A person posted in a particular, 
place in' order to keep the game within range after 
it lias been started. ‘ 

*897 Encycl. Sport I. 442/2 (Gamekeepers), The stops 
must be in their place-, long before the actual beating begins. 
1905 Glasfuud Rifle in hid. Jungle 332 The tiger has not 
been in any way located by any ‘ stops ‘ which the shikdri 
may have posted. 

27 . a. The indentation in the face of a dog 
between the fotehead and the nose. 

18S7 Dogs Brit. 1 st. (ed. ‘Stonehenge’) 70 The ‘stop’ 
(whicll is an indentation between the eyes) should extend 
up the face [of the bulldog] a considerable length. 1884 
Live Stock Jrnl. 5 Sept. 227/2 Bull-dogs:.. a nice brinole, 
hardly enough chop, but good stop and wi inkle, 
b. In a cavy (see quot. 1913). 

190a Fur 4 Feather 19 Sept. 233/1 Capital stops, nice 
cheeks, good top collar. Ibid., Only 1 stop, this about its 
only fault. 1913 G. Gardner Cumberland's Cavies (ed. 2) 
75 [I11 Dutch-marked cavies] The ‘ stops ’, or white mark- 
ings, to the hind fee t, should be about an inch long. 

23 . Card-playing. In Pope Joan and similar 
games, a card which stops the run of a sequence. 
Hence pi., the game of Newmarket. 

1808 C. Jones Hoyle's Games Intpr. 161 (Pope Joan) One 
[card is] turned up for trump, and about six or eight left in 
the stock to foi m stops : . . the four kings and the seven of 
diamonds are always fixed stops. 1830 ‘E. Trebok’ (R. 
Hardie)_/ 7 ov& Made Familiar 81 (Commit.) A spare hand 
is dealt in the middle of the table, for the purpose of making 
stops in the playing, which is by sequences. 1895 G. J. 
Manson Sporting Did., Stop, a card til Newmarket which 
balks or stops the further play in a sequence. 1897 R. F. 
Foster Compl. Hoyle 466 Newmarket, or Stops. 

VI. 29 . Comb. : stop-block, f (a) a block of 
wood indicating the position of a fire-cock ; (£) a 
buffer at the termination of a railway-line ; stop- 
boy, a boy employed to keep the game within 
range (see 36) ; atop -buffer = stop-block ( 6 ) ; 
+ stop oater trey, some kind of false dice (cf. slop- 
dice) ; stop-cleat Haul, (see Cleat sb. 2) ; stop- 
clock (cf. Stop-watch) ; stop-oloth, a cloth used 
in cleaning a chimney to prevent the soot from 
spreading into the room ; stop-coin = stop-quoin ; 
stop-day, a day on which colliers stop work; 
f stop-dice, some kind of false or loaded dice ; 
cf. stopped dice, Stopped/^/. a. 4; stop-dog -= stop- 
hound ; stop-drill, a drill with a shoulder or collar 
to limit the depth of penetration ; stop-finger, a 
device for arresting motion in machinery ; 1* stop- 
galliard, ?a galliard in which the music and 
dancing were abruptly broken off ; stop-gate, (a) 
a gate placed across a railway; (b) a gate by which 
the water in one section of a canal can be shut off 
from the next in case of damage to the bank ; (c) 
a stop-valve ; stop-ground = Ground sb. 6 d ; 
stop-handle = stop-knob ; stop-hound, a hound 
trained to hunt slowly and to stop at a signal from 
the huntsman ; stop-knob, the handle which is 
Vol. IX. 


pulled out to open a particular stop in an organ ; 
stop-mount = sense 12 ; stop-net, (a) a net 
thrown across a river or tidal channel to intercept 
fish ; ( 3 ) a net to stop the ball, in various games ; 
stop-order, (<r) an order issued by the Court of 
Chancery to stay payment of funds in the custody of 
the Court ; ( b ) an order directing a broker to buy or 
sell stock at a specified price, in order to limit loss ; 
stop-pieoe, -pin, a piece or pin serving to arrest 
some moving pait ; stop-plank (see quot.) ; stop- 
plate, (a) in a lock (see quot. 1837) ; ( 3 ) in a 
journal-box (see quot. 1884); stop-quoin, -coin, 
a quoin used for keeping a gun steady ; f stop-rioe 
Mining [perh. to Stofe sb. ? wood for making 
stop-rods ; stop-ridge Archseol., a ridge on a celt, 
pipe, etc. which prevents one part from slipping too 
far over another ; stop-rod, (a) Mining [? to Stops 
sb.‘L], in pi., the wattling of the shafts of a mine ; 
(b) Weaving, a rod which forms part of the mechan- 
ism for stopping the motion of the loom ; + stop- 
screw, a screw which clamps a movable part when 
it is required to be fixed ; stop-seine Fisheries 
(see quot. 1S84) ; stop-stroke Croquet, a stroke 
which drives a croqueted ball to a distance, while 
leaving the striker’s ball more or less stationary ; 
stop-tap a Stopcock; stop-thrust Fencing, a 
thrust delivered at the opponent at the moment 
when he advances for attack (cf. 20) ; stop- valve, 
a valve whicll closes a pipe against the passage of 
fluid ; stop-wither Whaling (see quot.) ; stop- 
wool Hat making (see quot.) ; stop -work, a 
mechanism to pievent the overwinding of the 
spring of a watch, etc. 

*707 Ad 6 Anne c. 31 § r The Top of such "Stop-blocks 
to lie even with the Pavement of each Street or Place. 1853 
Repts. Principal Accid. Railways 233 A short siding with 
strong stop blocks at the end. 2902 Land .J- Water 25 Oct. 
616/3 "Stop boys should not make such a noise or be placed 
in such a position as to fiighten the birds into breaking at 
the wrong place. 1881 M. Reynolds Engine-driving Life 
69, I was once in a train which the driver could not stop, 
and we went right into the "stop-buffers. 1603 Loud. Pro- 
digal 1. i, Fullomes, "stop cater traies, and other bones of 
function. 1606 Chapman M. D' Olive iv. i. F 3, I haue 
learned but three sorts [of pronouns] ; the Goade, the Ful- 
ham, and the Stop-kater-tre ; which are all demonstratiues. 
1794 "Stop-cleats s see Cleat sb. 2. 1869 Sm E. Reed Ship- 
build. xiii. 250 Upon the upper and lower stays Stop- 
cleats ate riveted and serve to prevent the rudder from being 
put over past a certain angle. x88x Times 15 Jan. s/6 The 
time being taken by a "-.top-clock. c *742 in Ilonc's Every- 
day Bi. II. 526 [The coffin] is coveied with a Chimney- 
sweeper's "Stop-cloth. 1879 Crosby Chr. Preacher viL 
191 The Sabbath is a "stop day. X900 Westm. Gaz. 4 Dec. 
5/2 It U believed that another stop day will shortly be ob- 
served by the colliers of South Wales with a view to re- 
stiicting the output of coal. x>Uo Palkgr. Acolastus iv. ii. 
S iv, Dyce of aduantage, or falie dyce or "stoppe dyce. 
x$ga Greene Def Conny Catching To Rdr., Gourds, stoppe- 
dice, high-men, low-men. c 1767 G. White Selbome, To 
Pennant vi, They gave him [the deer], by their watches, 
law, as they called it, for twenty minutes j when, sounding 
their horns, the "stop-dogs weie permitted to pursuer. 1843 
Holtzapffel Turning I. 34a This is frequently regulated 
by boring holes.. with a ’"stop-drill. 1875 Knight Did. 
Mech,, *Stop-fiuger, a device in a silk-doubling machine for 
stopping the motion of the bobbin if the thread break. 1884 
F. J. Britten Watch 4 Clockm. 248 The chain would raise 
the end of the stop finger. 1594 Plat Jewell-ho. a. 39 Mee- 
thinks I am now m the midst of a "stop galiard, 8 c. .coulde 
findein my hearte to commaunde the Violands to cease, and 
so to breake off. 1790 A ct 30 Geo. III. c. 82 § 58 The Person 
or Persons making every such Cut snail.. make, erect, and 
maintain a "Stop Gate or Stop Gates on every such Cut, in 
order to prevent the Water being drained, .out of the said 
Canal. 1793 Act 33 Geo. Ill, c. 05 § 40 Every Hoise.. 
which shall.. travel upon any such Rail or Waggon Way,., 
and shall pass through or by any Stop Gate, .erected upon 
01 across the same. 287a D. Stevenson Canal 4 River 
Engin. (ed. 2) 16 It is necessary to introduce stop-gates at 
short intervals of a few miles,... so that in the event of a 
breach occurring, the gates may be shut, [etc.]. >898 Daily 
News 24 Dec. 6/3 An engine,.. over-running the stopgate, 
ran down an incline at a great rate. 290s Science 20 Jan. 66 
(Cent.) The closingof the stop-gate [ = valve] is instantaneous. 
a 2820 Rers Cycl. s.v. Etching, This varnish or composition 
(which is called * stop-ground ) being sufficiently dry, the 
aquafortis may he poured on the plate, 1858 J. Baron 
Scudamore Oigans 20 They had no notion how the sound 
was. . modified, beyond knowing that, .certain "stop handles 
(must be] pulled out or pushed in during the playing of the 
instrument. 2722 Budgell Sped. No. 226 r 3 Sir Roger, 
being at present too old for Fox-hunting,. . has disposed of bis 
Beagles and got a Pack of "Stop-Hounds. 2782 P. Beck- 
ford Th. Hunting (1802) 262 Were fox-hounds to stop, like 
stop-hounds, at the smack of a whip, they would not do 
their business the worse for it. x8 87 W. S, Pratt in W. 
Gladden Parish Problems 43s The notion that his organ con- 
sists merely of a set of keys and "stop-knobs. 1879 Cassell's 
Techn. Educ. IV. 322/2 The paper "stop-mount should be 
printed in black. 1634-5 Ir. Act 20 Chas. I, c. 14 (2678) 426 
Setting of "stop-Nets, Still-Nets or standing-Nets fixed 
upon posts., in the Rivers where the Salmon should passe 
Up from the Sea. x8o8 Col. Hawker Diary (2893) I. 8 
Went fishing with a casting net and a stop net, x88x Cas- 
sell's Nat. Hist. V. 138 The stop-net is then shot out towards 
the land across the direction in which the fish are moving, so 
as to intercept them. 2892 Grace Cricket 223 A piece pi 
ground.. thirty to forty yards long... with stop-nets, will 
serve your purpose [for practice]. 2875W.R0YLE Laws Funds 
etc. 75 A "Stop Order is a proceeding merely applicable to 


fundsintheCourtofChancery. 1840 in Newton's Loud. Jrnl. 
Conj. Ser. XVI. 326 One of the ends of the locking lever., 
is brought by the force of the main spiing against or into 
coincidence with a ruby pallat or "stop-piece. 2869 Ran- 
kine Machine 4 Hand-tools PI. N 2, Two adjustable "stop 
pins, 2', are fixed at points corresponding to the period for 
1 eversmg the motion of the machine. 1840 H. S. Tanner 
Canals 4 Rail Roads U.S. 260 * Stop planks, dams on the 
line of a canal to prevent the loss of water in case of acci- 
dent. 2837 Hebfrt Engin. 4 Mech. Encycl. II. 108 A cir- 
cular "stop-plate, to prevent the withdrawal of the bolt [of 
a lock] till the circular plate, which is put in rotation by 
clock-work, shall have revolved so as to bring a notch oppo- 
site the end of the bolt. 2884 Knight Did. Mech. Suppl., 
Stop Plate , a metallic plate in the inside of a journal-box 
which forms an end-bearing for the axle and checks its end* 
motion. 2859 F. A. Griffiths A rtil. Man. (1862) na "Stop 
quoins, c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 12 When do 
you use stop Coins ? When fighting lee guns, or with distant 
charges. 2653 M anlove Customs Lead-Mines 258 "Stoprice, 
Yokings, Soletrees, Roach and Ryder. 1747 Hooson 
Miner s Did, K 1, Oi dinary Timber or Stoprice. *877, 
2894 "Stop-iidge [see Palstave]. 1902 A. J. Evans in A nn, 
Brit. Sch. Athens 2902-2, 14 The mouthpiece of each tube 
is provided with a stop-ndge. 1747 Hooson Miner's 
Did s. v. Brouse, Brouse [is] a course sort of Stoping,. .put 
into the Pannes, at the Back of the "Stoprods, or Bangrets, 
in Sinking,.. to hold the Geer from falling down. x68o 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. xiv. 237 The "Stop-screw, to take out 
when the Hollow Axis moves in the Moving Coller. 1825 
Encycl. Lend, XX. 435/2 This "stop-sean is left in the 
water, till, by successive Pickings, nignt after night, all the 
fish are taken therefrom. 1884 Day Fishes Gt. Brit, I. p. c, 
Common seines or stop-seines are such as are lifted at once 
with the enclosed fishes into the boat. 2899 Baring-Gould 
Bi. West II. Cornw, xix, 315 The boat.. then shoots this 
tuck-sean within the stop-sean. 1868 Whitmore Croquet 
Tadics 15 The "stop stioke is made as follows. Place the 
balls in line and touching;, .bring the mallet head sharply 
down on the ball you strike. 1895 Jrnl. R. Inst. Brit. 
At chi teds 14 Mar. 350 Pipes should be run on inside walls 
and fitted with several "stop-taps. 1861 G. Chapman Foil 
Practice 20 The Time Thiust is a sudden attack., j it is 
designated.. a "Stop Thrust when it arrests the adversary 
on his advance. 1889 W. H. Pollock etc. Fencing (Badm. 
Libr.) 91 The Stop-thrust (i. e. Coup d'Arrit). 18*9 Nat. 
Philos., Hydraulics ii. 13 (U. K. S.) K is the "stop-valve, 
covering the top of the feed-pipe. 1820 Scorksby Acc. 
Arctic Reg. II. 224 The little reverse barb, or 4 "stop wither ’ 
as it is called,.. prevents the harpoon fiom being shaken out 
by the ordinaiy motions of the whale. 1839 Uke Did. Arts 
657 Round the edge of the tip or mown [of a silk hat], a 
quantity of what K called "slop wool is to be attached., 
which will lender the edge soft and elastic. 1869 Horolog. 
Jrnl, 1 Apr. 91/1 Dispensing with "stop works, which, .are 
objectionable when economy is an object. 

Stop (stpp), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. stopped 
(stppt), + stopt. Also 4-6 atoppe, 4-7 atopp, 4 
stope ; Sc. 4, 7 atope, (6 stoip), 6, 8-9 Btap. 
[OE. *stoppian (only in forsloppian, occuning 
once : see sense 8 a and cf. Fokstoi’ v.) correspond- 
ing to OLow Frankish ( be)stuppdn to slop (the 
ears), (M)Du., (M)LG. stoppen (whence Ieel., Sw. 
stoppa, Da. stoppe ), WFris. stopje, MHG., mod.G. 
stopfen , to plug, stop up ; a Com. WGer, adoption 
of popular L. or Rom. *stieppare to stop or stuff 
with tow or oakum (evidenced by It. stoppare, Pr., 
Sp. estopar, OF. estewper, mod.F. itouper), f. L. 
sluppa tow (It. stoppa , Sp. estopa , OF, estoupe). 
The sense * bring or come to a stand ’ is a specially 
English development, but in marine and railway 
use the Eng. word has been widely adopted in 
other langs., as F. stopper , G., Du. stoppen , Sw. 
stoppa. Da. stoppe. 

The AF. estopper (latinized estop hare), whence Estoi* v., 
is to be regarded as adopted from the Eng. verb rather than 
as a variant of OF. estouperl\ 

I. To fill up, plug, close up. 

1 . trans. To close up (an apertuie) by stuffing 
something into it, by building it up, or by placing 
something before it. a. To block up (a way of 
entrance or exit, an apeiture for the passage of 
light, air, sound, and the like). Also with up, 
c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxiii. ( Seven Sleepers) 164 pai, . of be 
cawe pe mouth of stane stopyt wele. C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
xxix. 132 Pe 3ates b at Alysaundre gert stoppe with grete 
stanes and syment. 1480 Coventry Lett Bk. 460 The_ seid 
dore owe to be stopped vp, x6oo Shaks. A. Y. L . iv. i. 165 
Shut that, and 'twill out at the key-bole ; stop that, 'twill 
flie with the smoake out at the chimney. 2632 Litiigow 
Trav. x. 457 Stop the holes of the doore with double Matts. 
X744 M. Bishof Life 4 Adv.aa My Business was to stop the 
Touchhoie whilst the other spunged it. 2867 Smyth Sailor’s 
Word-bk., Stop the Vent, to close it hermetically by press- 
ing the thumb to it. 289* Rider Haggard Nada xv, The 
gates [of the kraal] were stopped with thorns. 

Jig. 25 96 Shaks. i Hen. IV, iv. 1. 71 Wee..Must..stop 
all sight-holes, euery loope, from whence The eye of reason 
may prie in vpon vs. 2605 — Macb, 1, v- 45 Stop vp_ tli’ 
accesse and passage to Remorse, That no compunctious 
vid tings of Nature Shake my fell purpose, 

f b. To close the mouth of (a pit or hole). Obs, 
238a Wyci.if 2 Kings iii. 10 And alle the welHs of watirs 
je schuln stoppen. c 2425 Cursor M. 6726 (Trin.) If any 
mon makeb a pit And siben wol not stoppe bit If ox orasse 
or obere beest Falie berinne [eta], c 1440 Premp. Parv. 
477/2 Stoppyn a pytte or an hole, opilo, obstruo, obturo. 

o. To block the mouth of (an animal’s hole or 
earth); spec, in Foxhunting (see quots. 1686, 1897). 
f Also with up. Also, to block up the earths in 
(a particular district). 

2530 Palsgr. 736/2 , 1 stoppe a hoole or an yerth of any 
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freest in the ground,/)? l‘ouche .,71 have stoppyd all the foxys 
hooles and therefore he can nat scape us. 1576 Turberv. 

} ’enene iga The Huntsman which would hauegood pastime 
at this vermiue, shall do well to stop vp his earthes. 1686 
Bi.ome Genii. Recr. it. 88 Having found a Foxes Earth, 
nbout Midnight. .cause all his Holes to he stopt. .except 
the main Hole or Eye... which stop not until about Hay- 
break, for fear of stopping him in. 1781 P. Beckiord Tk. 
Hunting xxui, 306 [Digging of foxes J Stop all the holes, 
lest the fox should bolt out unseen. Ibid. 308 [Oxford 
toast.] Hounds stout, and hoises healthy, Earths well 
stopp'd, and foxes plenty. x88o ‘ Brooksby' Hunting 
Countries it. ig8 For the border meets of either [Hunt] the 
neighbouring territory is always 1 stopped ’ by the other. 
1897 Encycl. Sport I. 547/3 (Hunting), It was his [sc. the 
earth-stopper's] duty to proceed to the eaiths situated in the 
country which was to be drawn the next day, and carefully 
to stop them with eaith or faggots about tne hour of mid* 
night, 

d. To close with the finger or with a mechanical 
substitute (a ventage or finger-hole of a wind- 
instrument) in order to produce a particular note. 

183a Brewster Nat. Magi: viii. 204 Seven of these 1 egu- 
lated the motions of the seven fingers for stopping the lioies 
of the flute, 

©. Said of the obstruction : To block, choke up. 
Also in passive, to be choked up with (dirt, etc.). 
Now chiefly with up. 

*508 Dunuar Tua Afariit Women <39 And gory is his tua 
grjm ene..And goigeit ljk twa gutaris that wer with glnr 
stoppit. 1576 Turberv. Yenerie 193 When your Temeis 
are out of breath, or that the Belles [on their collars] 
are stopped and glutted vp with earth. 1606 Shaks. 
Tr. Cr. tt. i. 87 This Aiax..Has not so much wit.. As 
will stop the eye of Helens Needle. 1648 J. Beaumont 
Psyche viii. elxxvi, Ilis mouth the coal-black foam here 
stoping. 1864 Pusey Daniel 416 Of a well the whole [en- 
trance] was. .covered. .by a stone, ..to keep it. .from being 
stopped by ‘■and. 1885 Law Times’ Rep. HI. 723/1 Oue 
of the stack pipes was stopped up with leases and dirt. 

it intr. in passive sense : To become choked 
up. Ohs. 

1576 Turberv. I’enerie 194 The Colerake to dense the 
hole and to heepe it from stopping vp. 1712 J. James tr. 
Le Blonds Gaidening 197 Quills which . .have but one Hole 
for the Water to issue at. -not being so subject to stop, as 
the flat ones. 179a Trans. See. Arts X. 52 Injured by a 
leading land ditch stopping, which overflowed that part of 
the field. 

f 2 . absol. To make a closure or obstruction. Ohs. 

a 1225 Ancr. It. 72 Ase 3c mu wen tseon j?e water, hwon me 
punt hit, & stnppeS biuoren wel, so )>et hit ne muwe adune- 
ward, Jeonne is hit ined ajein uor to dimben upwaid. 

8. hans. To make (away) impassable by block- 
ing up its passage or outlet. 

a. To block, cboke up (a road, channel, harbour, 
and the like). Also with up. 

13.. AT. Alts. 1224 He stopped [Laud MS. forstopped] 
heore way, y-wis, That ther no myghte, to heorefode, Come 
to heom no gode. 1375 Barbour Bruce xv il 306 The schippis 
com in sic plente,..That all the havyn wes stoppit then. 
154 + Betham Precepts War 1. lii. D j b, Yf thou wylt stoppe 
an hauen (my cunsayle is) to fyll a shyppe full of greate 
stones, and then to drowne the same sliyp, ouerthwarte in 
the hauen. i$88 T. Hughes Misfort. Arthur ill. iii. 10 The 
mustering trames Stop vp the streetes. 1667 Milton P. L. 
x. 291 Mountains of Ice, that stop th’ imagin'd way Beyond 
Petsora Eastward. 1790 Bbatson New. <J- Mil. Mem. I. i$g 
The enemy sunk the ship at the mouth of the harbour, which 
stopped up the channel. *83* Society 1 . 276 The Countess of 
Avon’s carriage stopping the way. 1848 Dickens Dombsy 
Ivii, Warehouses, with waggons at the doors, and busy 
carmen stopping up the way. son Crockett Smugglers 
xjx, On the_ other [.side of the nail] was a stand for the 
bicycle, .which partially stopped the fairway. 
fig. I 59 6 DALRYMrLE tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 344 The 
Bane had stopet the way of freindschip betueine him and 
ffrance. 1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 48 Evill manners are 
as perfectly learnt without books a thousand other ways 
which cannot be stopt. r88a A. Bain fames Mill iii. 88 He 
had induced Sir Francis Burdett to offer to transfer the 
interest of/ 1000,, .but legal difficulties stopped the way. 

b. To close (aroad) to the public. Also with up. 
In this sense to stop up implies a physical barrier ; the 

simple verb may refer to a mere prohibition of passage. 

*423 Covenh y Leet Bk. 56 The said hyje way hat Teedyth 
from Allysley way to Coundull is stoppyd, wner hit owjte 
to be open. 1598 Stow Sura. Land. 187 The other end [of 
the lane] is budded on and stopped vp by the Chambeilame 
of London. 1884 B unvan Pilgr. ii, 65 These ways are since 
stopt up with Chains, Posts, and a Ditch. 1821 Clare Vill. 
Minstr. I. 50 Inclosure came, and every path was stopt. 
iBBj Law Rep. 14 Q. B. Div. 747 The railway company had 
. . altered and stopped up a certain road. 

e. To stop one's way; to stand in one’s way, bar 
one's passage, oppose one. lit. and fig. 

*338 R. Brunne citron. (1725) 179 Slayn alle may ]>ou se, 
pat hi way stopped [AFr. tes vayes estopaynt]. 1596 
Shaks. 'Jam. SJir, 111, ii, 237 Touch her who euer dare, ile 
bring mine action on the proudest he That stops my way in 
Padua. >697DavDENyg«g/rfn.oi8, I wentjbutsadCre usa 
stopp'd my way, And cross the Threshold in my Passage lay. 
4 . To fill up, repair, make good (a breach, hole, 
crevice, or defective place of any kind). Also with 
up. So to stop a leak (lit. and fig.). 

To stop a gap : see Gap sb. 1 1, 2. 

1388 Wycljf 2 Esdras iv. 7 Whanne Satiaballat hadde 
herd . . that the brekyng of the wal of Jerusalem was stoppid 
1 Yulg. quod obdneta esset cicatrix vtttri], c 1450 St. Guth • 
bert (Surtees) 4088 Hay or clay to him he toke, And stoppid 
creuys in ilk a noke. 15*3-34 Fitzherb, Hush, § 127 And 
to pleche downe the bowes 01 the same tree, to stoppe the 
holowe places [in a hedge].. yf all the holowe and voyde 
places wyll not be fylled and stopped, than scoure the 
old dyche, and cast it vp newe. 158a N. Lichefielp tr. 
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Castanheda’s Cong. E. Ind. 1. lxxv. 153 b, Willyng them not 
to bee a fearde, but to goe foiwarde in stopping the leake. 
1665 Phil. Trans. 1 . Bo The Chinks are stopt with Paichment 
parted or glewed upon them. 17*4 Ramsay Health 295 He 
causes stop each cranny in his room. 1771 Encycl. Bnt. I I. 
515/2 ( Etching 3 The opeiator must lie attentive to the 
ground, that it does not fail in any part, and where it does 
to stop up the place with the above composition. 1901 
\V. R. H. Trowbridge Lett, her Mother to Elis. vi. 27 It 
would cost such a lot to stop the leaks in a seven-acre roof. 
fig. *593 Shaks, 2 Hen. f’l, v. ii. 83 We shall to London 
get,.. where this bieach now in oui Fortunes made : May 
readily be stopt. 1597 Hooker Eicl. Pol. v. tx. § 2 There 
..will be ahsaies. .breaches and leakes moe then mans wit 
hath hands to stop, c 1616 Bacon Advue to Villieis in 
Cabalas 1663)43 His < Majesty in his time hath leligiously 
stopped a leak that did much harm. 

b. To plug (the seams of a boat) with oakum, 
tow, or other caulking material ; f to caulk (a 
ship). Also to stop up. 

*535 Coverdale Ezek. xxvti. g The eldest and wysest at 
Gebal were they, that mended & stopped thy shippes. 7585 
Higins Junius ’ Nomend. 223/2 To stoppe the ioynts of 
ships with mosse, okam, or tow : properly called to calke. 
1865 Vjsct. Milton & W. E. Cheadle N.-il'. Passage by 
Land ii. 24 The continual leaking of our rickety canoes 
obliged us to. .spend horns in attempting to stop the seams. 

c. Plastering , House-painting , etc. To fill up 
or make good the holes an (a surface to be covered 
with a wash, paint, or other material) ; +to close 
(the joints of brick-work), to f point ' (Point vP 
8 a). 

* 557-8 in IV. H. St. John Hope Windsor Castle (1913) I. 
2581*0 the same for painting pi ymering stoping gilding and 
varnishing of a greate Lyon. 1680-a Ibid. 321 John Grove 
Plaisterer for washing stopping and Whitingthe Kings and 
Queens Backstaires, [etc ]. *693 Moxon blech. Exerc. (1703) 
245 A Brick Trowel to. .stop the joints. 184a Civil Engw, 
4 - Arch. frnl. V. 337/2 The walls of a light buff colour, 
rubbed down and stopped. *903 Hasluck House Decora- 
tion viii. 1x7 Pi iming must be done before stopping the work. 
.. Whendry, the woikisiubbed down, .and all nail-holesnre 
stopped with putty. 

d. Dentistry. To fill the cavity of (a decayed 
tooth) with a stopping. 

159a Lyly Midas in. ii, If your tooth be hollow it must be 
stopt, or puldout. 1657 J. Cooke ti. f. Hall's Sel. Observ. 
Engl. Bodies 87 To stop the tooth with a little Camphiie. 
1896 Badkn-Powell Matabele Campaign xii, One had his 
teeth peculiarly stopped with gold. 1907 H. Wales Yoke 
xi, He [a dentist] stopped a tooth for me two yeats ago. 

6. Glazing. To fasten (a quarrel or pane of 
glass) in a window ; to pntLy (glass) in a sash. 

*533 in W. II. St. John Hope Windsor Castle (1913) 1 . 262 
For stopyng off vij quarelles in the same window. 1858 
Skyring's Buildeis Prices 93 Crown Glass, Stopped in Old 
Sashes. 

+ 6. To mend (a garment) 5 to make good or 
mend (cloth, metal-work) with an inferior material. 

CX48* Carton Dialogues viii. 34 Euerard the vpholster 
Can well stoppe [Fr. estouppei ] A mantel hooled. *541 A ct 
33 Hen. VIII , c. 18 § 3 Nor shall falsefye or untruhe make 
or stoppe any manner Kerseyes withe flockes fete.]. 1645 
in W. M. Williams A nn.Founda s' Co. (1867)98 No Founder 
. .shall fill or stop with Lead and Brass Woiks made up by 
them 


to. lo stanch the bleeding of, bind up (a wound) 
06 s. (Cf, 14 d.) 

13 .. Sir Bettes 1936 A keuerchef to him a drou3 . .To stop 1 
mide is wonde. c 1400 Siege ferns. (Ii.E.T.S.) 48 Leches. 
Waschen woundes with wyn & with ivolle stoppen. *470-81 
Malory Arthur xiv. x, 654 Theunehe stopped his bledynj 
wounde with a pyece of his sherte, 1599 Warn. Faire Wont 
II. 579 0 stoppe my woundes if ye can. Old Iohit. Ioane 
take my napkin and thy apron, and bind vp his wounds. 
fig. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , v. v. 40 Now ciuill wounds ari 
stopp'd, Peace Hues agen. x6oa Chettle Hoffman r. {1631 
Ba, My hart still bleeds Nor can my wounds be stopt, til 
an incision I'ue made to bury my dead father in. 

7 . To close (a vessel or receptacle) by blocking 
its mouth with a cover, plug, or other stopper 
similarly, to close (the mouth of a vessel) ; also, ti 
shut up (something) in a stoppered vessel. Als< 
with down, up. 

c 14*0 Liber Cocorum (1862) 34 And do hit [venison] in 1 
barel benne;.,Stop welejio kede for wyndeand sone, <1143 
tr. Ardeme's Treat. Fistula, etc. 92 Putte hat liquour.rinti 
a vessel ajeyn and stoppe be vessel hat her come none aie 
out. C1460 Play 0/ Sacrament 629 in Non-Cycle Myst 
Plays 77, I stoppe thy-, ovyn, wythowtyn dowte, With cla- 
■ ■ • 1 hat non heat shall cum owte. 1558 Warde ti. Alexis 

• £ 5 T* 31 P ntte an d left all these thinges in ; 

violie well stopped, the space of two dayes. 1588 Marprel 
Epist- [ Arb.) it For men wil giue no mony for your book 
wiles it be to stop mustard pots. 1607 Topsell Four-J 
Beasts 552 Afterwaids they put them vp in glasses, and stoi 
the month close. 1634 Peach am CompL Genii, viii. (rgofi 
71 Havmgas it were given you a taste, and stopped up th< 
vessell againe. 1712-14 Pope Rape Lock 11. 126 Whateve 
spirit.. His post, neglects. .Shall. .Be stopp’d in vials, 0 
transfix d with pins. 1737 Bracken Fameiy Impr, (1759 
**• *7o R-eep itclosestoppedinaBottleforII.se. 1766 Coin 
plete Farmer s.v. Vintgctr , Which being drawn off. .am 
preserved in another cask, well stopped down, will continu 
Pei feet, and fit for use. 1826 Art of Brewing (ed. 2) 5 Th 
beer m the cellar carefully stopped up. 1869 Tyndall Note 
Led, Light $ 148. 22 A tube of any kind stopped watertigh 
will answer for this experiment 

b. Organ-building. To close (an organ pipe a 
its upper end) with a plug or cap. 

*782 W. Hooper R ational Recr. (ed. 2) II. 231 The woode 
pipes [of the organ] are square, and their extremity is stoppe 
with a valve or tampion of leather. 1879 Organ Voicing 2 
inis in either case will be a 4-ft. pipe, stopped. 


STOP. 

8. To obstruct the external orifice of (a bodily 
organ) by putting something in or on it or by 
pressing the parts together. 

a. To stop (one’s own or another’s) ear or ears. 
Also fig., to render oneself deaf to something, refuse 
to listen, to close one’s mind against arguments, etc. 

[c 1000 Sat. Leechd. II. 42 Jenim bonne Jaet seaw..doon 
bailcan wulle wring on eaie & mid b a r e tlran wulle for- 
stoppa b*t eate ] 1340 Ayenb. 257 Stoppe bine earen mid 
homes, and ne hyer najt be queade toneen. 1382 Wyclik 
Prov. xxi. 13 Who stoppeth his ere at the cii of the pore. 
c 1440 Jacoffs Well 217 perfore stoppe bis gate of bin erys fio 
be feend. 1565 Cooper Thesaii) us, Obdcre ceram auiibus, 
to stoppe the eaies with wa\e. 1578 H. Woi ton Courtlie 
Controv , 58 Hee perceyued hir eares stopped, and hearte 
haidened agaynste all perswasions of consolation. 1594 in 
( ath. Rec. hot . Pnbl. (1908) V. 289 It is thought he had stopped 
his ears with wall at his deathe, for he nevei answeied woid 
to any thmge they said. 1607 Hifron Discov. Hypocr. 11 
When Steuen preached, there was shouting and stopping 
the eares. 1747 Wfslly Prim. Physic (1759) 56 Diop thiee 
or four Drops into the Ear,.. and stop it with black Wool. 
1815 J. Cormack A hoi. Fern. Infanticide Guseiat viii. 127 
*lhe aval ice of the Jahrejahs, which was so powerful as to 
stop the ear against the most tender pleadings of natuie. 
1830 Forrester II. xi. 201 1 Oh 1 I101 rid, hnnid 1 ' exclaimed 
Peggy, stopping her eais. 1896 Housman Shi opshhe Lad 
xix, And silence sounds no woise than cheers After earth 
has stopped the eais. 

b. To stop (one’s own or another’s) mouth : lit., 
as with a gag 01 muzzle ; fig. to compel or induce 
to be silent; occas. + to satisfy (a poison’s) appetite*, 
Also, to stop the mouth of {y lion), to pievent him 
from devouring his prey. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17438 Thise knyghtes anon vve yeftes 
bede That we may stoppe her mow the with mede. 1382 
Wyclif Heb. xi. 33 Thei stoppiden the inoutlus of lyouiis. 
c 1450 Mirk's Festial 58 'the J>il«l skylle was foito stoppe 
mowthes, lest bay had sayde but bay dyd not be lawe. 
a 1548 Hall Chion., Rich. Ill, 40 Some saie y* he had a 
smal office or a ferme to stoppe lus mouthe with al. *599 
Shaks. Much Ado 11. i. 321 Speake cosin, 01 (if you cannot) 
stop his mouth with a kisse, and let not him speake neither. 
1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Eiomena 28 The Baion of 
Ianque. .(lest the Lady Admirall should cry out) held close 
her mouth stopt up with the sheetes. 1648 Bp. Dali Breath. 
Devout Soul 35 Under heaven theie can be no bounds set to 
this intellectual appetite : O do thou stop the mouth of my 
soul with thy self, who art infinite, *7*4 Budgi ll ti. Theo- 
phrastus ii. g He. .stops his Mouth with his Handkerchief 
that he may not laugh out. 1722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. 
vii. 148 The controversy may be fairly decided, and all 
mouths eternally stopped. 1781 Cowper Coni’. 480 Give it 
the breast, or stop its mouth with pap I 1859 FiizGi-.rald 
Omar xxv, Their Woids to Scorn Are scattei’d, and their 
Mouths are stopt with Dust. 1888 ‘ J. S. Winter ’ Bootle’s 
Childr. xiv, They wanted to know,. who it was, and— and I 
just said it was my sister by way of stopping their mouths. 

c. To slop one's nose, nostrils. ? Ohs. 

c 1420 Sir Aviadace (Camden) vii, Butte suebe a stinke in 
the clmpelle he hade, 'I hat.. He stopput his nace with his 
liude. 1565 Larke Bk. Wisdom II iv, They passed by a 
place where there was a deade Horse, which dyd st>nke 
verie sore, wherfore the Heremite did stoppe his nose. *604 
Shaks. Oth. iv. ii. 77 Heauen stoppes the Nose at it, and the 
Moone winks. x68* Dkyden Abs. <$- A chit, 11. 457 Nowstop 
your noses, Readers, all and some, For heie's a tun of 
Midnight work to come. 1697 — Virg. Geoyg. tv. 423 They 
stop his Nostrils, while he strives in vain To breath free Air. 

f d. To slop (a person’s) eyes or sight \ to cover 
the eyes with a bandage, the hand, or other obstruc- 
tion to the sight ; also — to shut one’s eyes. Ohs. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1162 j>e bond bat is fysage was bounde 
wyb to stoppen is louely sijt, ]>ay ounbounde. *530 Palsgr. 
737/1, I stoppe ones eyes, 1 cover them with my hande, or 
with a clothe, that he shall nat se. <*1677 Barrow Creed 
(1697) 28 We cannot without stopping our eyes exxlude that 

9 . To close up, choke, obstruct (a canal, duct, 
passage or pipe in the animal body) ; to block the 
passage or passages of (a bodily organ). Also 
with tip. 

*398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. tit, xviii. (1495) d vj, And 
yf y‘ sinew [re. the auditory nerve] be stopped or jgreued w* 
some euyll, y* lettyth thoffyee therof. c *530 fndic. Urines 
11. iv. 22 As somtyine the bladder and sometyme the necke 
of the bladder is stopped.. and stuffed and dystempied 
thi ogh excesse of vnkynde hete. *573-5 Gascoigne Flatvers 
Wks. 1907 I. 81 The smoulder stops our nose with stench. 
*577 B. Googe Hercsbach's Hvsb. in. 141 The frostye grasse 
at this time of yeere, doo stoppe their heades with rhume. 
*837 _P. Keith Bot. Lex. 394 if the passage through the 
nostrils should happen to be stopped up, as by a cold, or by 
any internal swelling. 

In fig. context. X597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, tv. i. 65 To., 
purge th' obstructions, which begin to stop Our very Veines 
of Life, 

t b. pass. Of a person : To be afflicted with an 
obstruction of the bodily passages or organs. 06 s. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 300 pe blood., wole boile vp- 
waid to be brest,..bat b« pacient schal be ful ny3 stoppid 
[L. guodpatiens suffocatnr]. 154* W, G Bk. Prop. Herbes 
A v b, It is medicinable and curable for those men that be 
stopped in the breste 1579 Tomson Calvin's Senu. Tim. 
252/1 As these men whiche haue bene a great while in a 
stincking place, become, as it were stopped. 

1 0. Stop my vitals (see Stab). 

a *700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Stop my Vitals, a silly 
Curse in use among the Beaux. [Cf. Stap 1696-1839.] 

+d. To make costive, to bind. Also absol. 06 s. 

*545 Elyot Did., Aluum sistere , to stoppe or bynde. 
*548 Eh -)t's Did. s.v. Sisto, Aluum sistere, to stoppe or 
bynde the bealy. 1584 Cogan Haven of Health N j, Bread 
that cometh hotte from the open is vnbolsome. The leaspn 



STOP, 


STOP, 


is, bycause it stoppethe moche. 1631 Widdowfs Nat. 
Philos. 45 It stoppeth the belly, and nourMieth but little. 
*733 W. Ellis Chiltern ff Vale Farm . 281 The one [fodder] 
to scour them, the other to stop and fat them. 

+ 10. To shut up, block up (a person or tiling in 
a place). Also with adv. in, tip. Obs. 

c 1315 Shokeham Poems vn. 578 Wy nedde hy [devils] be 
inehelley-stopped For euere mo. 1340 Hami'OLf. Pr. Consc. 
7368 pai salle be pressed togyder swa harde, Als |>ai war 
stopped togyder in ane oven. _ a 1400 Minor Poems fi\ 
Vet non MS. xxix. iy. 122 Thi hosebonde hap my child 
ibrent, I-stopped him in aglotiwyng hotien. <*1400-50 Wars 
Alex. 5406 And raryfey, a rich ray, he in roche stoppis. 
c 1440 Alphabet of Tales 227 As bis mason was brekand ane 
old wall, he f j.11 cl a grete som of golde stoppyd in a hole. 
c 1440 Pallad. on Hush. iv. 950 For thy j f combes ronke of 
hony wepe, Thie dayes stopped vp at home hem kepe. 1576 
Turberv. Vetter ie 196 When you haue stopped them in thus. 
1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 1. ii. 53 Stop in your winde sir, tell me 
this I piay ? 1594 — Rich. Ilf, 1. iv. 38 But still the enuious 
Flood Slop’d in my soule, and would not let it forth. 1634 
W. Wood New Eng. Prosp. (1865) 38 The English.. do 
crosse the Cieekes with longseanes or Basse Netts, which 
stop in the fish. 1693 J. Warder True A m aeons (1713) 96 
Prevented by a timely stopping up of the Bees, I do not 
mean by stopping them up quite. 

+ b. To stop out : to shut out, exclude. To stop 
off\ to keep back (a crowd). Obs. 

c 1530 Tindale Jonas (title!, With what keyes it is so 
opened that the reader can be stopped out with no sotilte or 
false doctrine of man. 1685 Stillingfi. Orig. Brit. iv. 174 
Nothing would ever be able to stop out the Aiian Heresie 
but the Nicene Faith. *72* in Rutland Mag. (1905) July 
II. 68 Pd. to ye men yt stop’t off the crowd. 

+ 0 . To exclude from. Obs. 

1567 Crude ff Godlie Ball. 81 The decicit, and scharp hand 
■Hryte, That stoppil vs fra the Father quyte, Furth of the 
myndis he withdrew. 

11 . m m rust, push (a thing, more rarely a 
person^w, into a receptacle or place ; also, + to 
thrust (a boat under watei). Chiefly Sc. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg , Saints xxxiii. ( George ) 458 And tak he gert 
salt smal & hope in til his wondis al. a 1572 Knox Hid. 
Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 204 A galay..was so doung with the 
cannoun and other ordinance, that she was stopped under 
watter, and so almost drowned 1607 Markham Cava/. vtt. 
26 Take, two little tound bailcs of flaxe or soft towe, 
and dipping them therein, stop them into the horses cares. 
1686 tr. Chardin's Trav. Persia 134 He caus'd this Vizier 
to be stopp’d into the mouth of a cannon. 2704 N. N. tr. 
Boicaiini's Adv. Parnass. 1 , 108 She stopt these Billct-deux 
into her Master’s Hand. 1871 W. Alexander Johnny Gibb 
xvii, 125, 1 . , throws on my waistcoat an staps my feet in'o my 
sheen. 1915 G. Sinclair Poems 122 A wee black box was 
stappit Amang the frozen clay. 

b, Sc. and north. To thrust in the point or end 
of (a tiling), to insert ; to put in (a plant), hence 
to stop in, to plant. 

1731 J. Moncrief Poor Man's Physician in H. G.Giaham 
Social Life Scot. (1901) I. vii. 52 Stop the finger into a cal’s 
ear and it will be whole in half an hour. 1826 £>alt Last of 
Lairds xxxviii, I planted that [tree] . . j I dibbled the yearth, 
and stappit it in there. 1828 Carr Craven Gloss., 1 To stop 
in,' to plant. 1829 Brockett N. C. Gloss, (ed. 2), Stop, to 
thrust; e.g. to stop the poker into the file. 1896 A. J. 
Armstrong Cobblers o' Kirkiebrae 167 (E.D.D.) He.. staps 
pushioned preens through bonnie wee butterflies. 

+ 0. To press (a thing) to the nose. Obs. 

1607 Tofsf.ll Fottr-f. Beasts 553 Some Marchants when 
they are to buy muske stop it to their noses, and holding 
their breath run halfe a stones cast, afterwards they pul it 
from their Nose. 

12. To cram (a receptacle with something) j also 
to stop full. Obs. exc. Sc. 

c 1400 Melayne 1289 pay.. with grete stones Graythe 
gounnes stoppede those gones. With peletes vs to payne. 
c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 34 Take tenderons of sauge with 
owte lesyng, And stop one fulle up to J>o ryng. 1719 13 e Fob 
Crusoe (Globe) 579 We stopped his [the idol’s] Eyes, Ears, 
and Mouth, full of Gun-Powder. 1768 Ross Helenore 137 
Then I'll bang out my beggar dish, An’ stap it fou o’ meal. 
2814 A. Wilson Loss o' the Pack 19 Dear I lo'ed her, and.. 
Stapped her pouches fu* o' preens and laces. 

+ b. To stuff, pad (a dummy, garment, cushion, 
etc. with straw, flock or other mateiial). Obs. 

c 2400 Pilgr. Sowlt (Caxton) iv. xxix. (1859) 61 Ymages 
madeof clothe, stopped with strawe. 2525 Berners Froissart 
II. xliv. 59 b/a The heed [of the dart] perced all the plates 
of his cote of mayle and a iacke stopped with sylke. 2620 
in W. O. Blunt Ch. Cluster-lc-Street (1884) 85 For flockes to 
stopp the quishions, a s. 2622 Markham Hungers Preiten- 
tion 50 Sloping it with dry Strawe [etc.] . . let it [the Stalking- 
horse] be painted as neeie the colour of a Horse as you can 
deuise. 2826 B. Jonson Staple of N, 11. iv, Hee has offer'd 
To. .preserue Each haire falls from him to stop balls with all. 

+ 0 . Cookery. To fill (the inside of a bird, a fruit, 
and the like) with herbs, spices, etc, preparatory 
to cooking. Also, to slop full. Cf. Stuff v. 

x 34*-3 [see Stopped ppl. a. 1]. c 2390 Forme of Cwy 
xxxiv. (1780) 25 Take persel and sawge.., take garlec and 
grapes and stoppe the Chikennes ful. c 2420 Liber Cocorum 
48 Fyrst stop by capone with saveray, with persyl, a Iytil 
ysope. c 2430 Douce MS. (Bodl.) xxvii, Take quinces 
and stopp hem whith ynne with hole pepyr. 2542 W. C. 
Bk. Ptop. Herbes Gjb, Thys is called Persly..and it is 
good in potage and to stoppe chyckens. 2599 H. Bun ks 
Dyets drie Dinner M ij, Lamprey., stop the mouth with a 
Nut-meg, and the other holes with Cloves ; then fry it. 

+ d. Dicing. To load (dice). Obs. 

1596 Lodge Wits Miserie 41 As for Dice, he hath all kind 
of sortcs,..some stopt with quick siluer, some with gold, 
some ground. Ibid., He stabs if you touch his stake, and 
stop me his dice, you are a villaine. 

+ e. To plug (the feet of a horse) with something 
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as a dressing ; also, to pad (a horse) round the 
body with straw. Obs. 

1577 B. Googe HertsbaclCs Hush. in. 122 b, You must stop 
his hoofes with Cowe doung. Ibid. 123 For al halting [of 
horses].. .Mingle Hemp with the white of an egge, and stop 
the foote with all. 16x4 Markham Cheap <$• Good Husb, 1. 
i.8 Walke not nor wash not [yotir horse] at all,, .but set him 
vp warme, well stopt, and soundly rubbed with clenne litter. 
Ibid., Stop not your horses fore-feete with Cowes dung, nil 
hee be sufficiently cold. 2623 Ibid. 1. v. (ed. 3) 51 Cloath 
him, and stop him round with wispes. Ibid. 52. 1852 Burn 
Naval 1 J- Mil. Techn. Did. 11. s.v., To stop a horse’s feet, 
reutplir les pteds d'un cheval. 

18. To press down (the tobacco in a pipe) with 
or as with a tobacco-stopper. 

2848 Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole xiv. 167 He stopped the 
tobacco in his pipe with his little finger. 

II. To biing to a stand. 

14. irons. To prevent the passage of by blocking 
the channel or outlet, a. To dam, keep back, 
block the channel of (water, a stream, and the like). 
Also with advs. back, up. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iv. iv. (14951 e vij b, Clydes 
& strondes stoppen and hold in the flood of the see. 2421 
Coventry Leet Bk. 31 With filthe, dong and stonys the watur 
[is] stoppyd of his cotirs. 2590 Spenser F. Q. it. iv. 21 The 
bankes are ouerflowen, when stopped is the flood. 1697 
Drydun Virg.Past. vtti. 4 The Rivets stood on heaps, and 
stopp'd the running Flood. 2776 Gibbon Deil. .$■ /<•’. (1787; 
II. xviii. 108 By the labour of the Petsians, the course of the 
river was stopped below the town, and the wateis were con. 
fined, c 1790 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) V. 100/1 A frame-work., 
closely calked, will_ stop back the whole or the greatest part 
of it [water in a mine]. 1822 Clare Vill. Mins/r. I. 136 
Boys came.. Stopping up the mimic rills, Till they forc’d 
their frothy bound. 

transf and fig. 259a Shaks. Rom. if- Jttl. iv. i. ta Her 
Father.. hasts our marriage, To stop the inundation of her 
tearcs. 162a Fletcher & Mass. Prophetess hi. iii, It is not 
in thy power to turn this destiny, Nor stop the torrent of 
those miseries. 2835 T. Mitchell Acharn. of Aristoph. 
651 note, A princess, high-minded, yet. gentfe, with the 
curientof her feelings slopped, when their title ran purest. 

b. To intercept (light, air, heat, etc.). To stop 
out, to exclude. Also, + to exclude the light from 
(a thing). 

1393 Lancl. P. PI. C. xxi. 283 Ac rys vp ragamoflyn, And 
reche me alle be barres. . And ich shal lette pis lorde, and 
litis light stoppe ; Arwebotw bryghtnesse be blent. 2508 
Stanbridge Vulgntia (W.de W.) Biv,Thou stoppest my 
light, Interpdlas lumen. 2530 Pai sgr. 700/1, I snadowe a 
thyng, I stoppe it that it can nat apeie clci ely, je fais 
vmbie. 2538 Elyoi Did., Obstrucre lumimbus, to lette 
that a inanne canne not loke oul of hys wyndowes, or to 
stoppe his lyqhtes. 1594 1st Pi. Contention (1843) 39 3 'ork. 
..Duke Humphrey., well .made away, None then can stop 
the light to Englands Crowne. 2619 W. Wiiateiy Gods 
Ilnsb. i. (1622) 39 To tuine day into niglit, by shutting the 
windowes . . to stop out the Sun-shine. 2856 W. B. Carfek h r 
Microscope 129 The object (provided it be of a natui e to stop 
enough light) is seen bright upon a dark field. 189a Photogr. 
Ann. II. 194 These will form rabets and stop out the wind 
and weather. 

o. To slop the breath (more rarely the wincf) of : 
to prevent the respiration of, to suffocate, stifle, 
choke ; hence, to cause to die. + Also with up. 

c 2400 M aunoev. (Roxb.) xxii. 99 pe preste . . castez a clalh 
on his mouth and stoppez his wynde. 2534 More Cornf. 
agst. Trib. m. xx. S vj, If the doore shoulde be shutte vpon 
me, I would weene it would stoppe vp my breath. 2582 
Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 43 Those which blow 
foi th such blasts [of slander], deserue to haue their winde 
stopt with a halter, ,265a C. B. Stapylton Herodian xvm. 
xxxiv, They rusht into his Tent and stopt the breath Of all 
save few. 2780 R. Tomlinson Slang Pastoral 11 Will no 
blood-hunting foot-pad.. Stop the wind of that nabbing- 
cull, constable Payne? 2785 Burns Death ij- Dr. Hornbook 
ix, Ye’re maybe come to stap my breath. 
cL To stanch (bleeding, blood). 

1573-5 Gascoigne Adv. Mr. F. J. Wks. 1907 1 . 390 When 
they . . had all in vayne sought many waies tostoppehir bleed- 
ing. 1685 in P. Wright NewBk. Martyrs (1784J 795/2 Lord, 
if it bethy holy will, stop this issue of Christian blood, and let 
my guiltless blood be the last spilt on this account. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa VII. 414 The motion set both his 
wounds bleeding afresh; and it was with difficulty they 
again stopped the blood. 1825 Scott Talism. xiv, He., 
stopped with styptics and bandnges the effusion of blood 
which followed. Ibid, xxviii, Its [the stone's] virtues are still 
applied to for stopping blood. 

15. To arrest the onward movement of (a person 
or thing) ; to bring to a stand or state of rest ; to 
cause to halt on a journey ; also, to prevent the 
departure or starting of. + Const, o/^one’s passage) 
and with double obj. by omission of of. 

c 2440 Promp. Parv, 477/2 Stoppyn, or wythe stonclynge 
a beest of goynge or jenny nge, ship, obsto. 2523 Berners 
Froissart I. ccccxxxiii. 308/2 But they were nat men ynowe 
to stoppe theym their way. 1530 Palscr. 736/2, 1 stoppe a 
thefe that is ronnyng a way e,y« arrest e. Stoppe the thefe 
for Godes sake. 2590 Nashe 1st Pt. Pasqufrs Apol. A 4, 
If I muster and traine my men a newe, that the enemies of 
God . . may be stopt of theyr passage and driuen backe. 2624 
Bacon Charge touching Duels 33 In case I be aduertised of 
a purpose in any to goe beyond the sea to fight, I may haue 
granted his Maiesties writ of Ne exeat regnum to stoppe him. 
2665 Manley Grotius' LowC. Warres 315 The Prince., 
sending before some Horse, which should hinder and stop the 
Enemy, at the Passage over the Maes. 2670 G. H. Hist. Car • 
dinals 1. 111. 82 A Cardinal stops his Coach to another that 
is his Senior. <r 1700 Evelyn Diary 29 Oct, 1660, Going to 
London, my Lora Maior’s shew stopp’d me in Cbeapside. 
2724 Swift Hor. Sat. it. vl 111 I’m stopp’d by all the Fools 
I meet, And catechis’d in ev’ry street. 1726 — Gulliver 
1, ii, We found our fingers stopt with that lucid substance. 


1 2762 Lend. Chron. 24-26 Dec. 622/2 Thursday night three 
1 highwaymen stopped several waggons on Northall Common, 
i 2809 MecP. Jrnl. XX 1 . 218 The catheter, .appeared to be 
stopt by the neck of the bladder. 2821 Scott Kenihu, xiv, 
Tressilfan and his attendants were stopped and questioned 
repeatedly by sentinels, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1, xxiii. 164, 
I was at length stopped by the dislocated, ice. 2867 S. W. 

1 Baker Nile Trib. v. 97 The common belief that the scales 
of a ciocodile will stop a bullet is very erroneous. 2876 
1 J. W,. Barry Rlwy. Appliances 293 The responsibility of 
stopping a tiain in all other emergencies is given without 
question to the engine-dnver. 1902 T. R. Glover Life <$• 
Lett. Fourth Cent. vii. 157 To declat e war on him, means to 
stop the corn-ships at once. 

b. Stop thief! a cry for help to arrest a running 
thief. Also slang (see quot. 1857 ). 

2714 A. Smith Lives Highwaymen (ed. 2) I. 67 He espy’d 
Cox,, .and crying out Stop Thief, he was appiehended in 
St. . Clement’s Church-Yaid. 1758-65 Goldsm. Ess. vi. 
[xxi.] (Globe) 303/2, I had not gone fai from the house 
when I heaid behind me the cry of ‘ Stop thief l ’ 2857 
1 Ducangi: Anglicus ’ Vulgar Tongue 20 Stop Thitf, meat 
stolen. ‘ I have got this piece of slop thief.' I stole this piece 
of raw meat. Thfieves], 1887 V hues 26 Aug. 10/a Prosecutor 
having called out ‘stop thief he wa-. apprehended. 

o. To bring down (a bird) with the gun. Also, to 
arrest the rush of (a charging enemy or wild beast) 
with lifle-firc. (Said also of the bullet and of the 
wound produced.) 

286a Ld. W. Li nnox Rccreat. Sportsm, I. 151 At the first 
[pigeon-shooting] handicap Monciieff stopped a bird at 
seventy-five yards. 2892 Greens r Gun (ed. 5) 208 An 8-bore 
[rifle] will frequently (ail to stop the chaige. 1896 Times 16 
Dec. 5/2 The task of making a Lce-Metfoid bullet which, 
without losing its ranging pow ers, should still inflict a wound 
sufficiently severe to stop even the most determined fanatics. 
2898 G. W. Si ei:vlns IVith Kitchener to Khartum xxxiii. 
285 The officer assailed put a man-stopping revolver bullet 
into him, but it did noL stop him. 

d. fencing, Pugilism, etc. To check (an adver- 
sary, his stroke, weapon, etc.) with a counter 
movement or stroke ; to counter (a blow, a man- 
oeuvre in wiestling, etc.) Also to stop shoit. 

2724 Parkyns Inn-Play (ed. 2) 47 [Wrestling.] Then go to 
the Flying Mare, and if he stops that, give him your Elbow 
under his Chin. 2765 Ancllo Sc/t. Fencing r6 You may 
stop his blade shoit, hy keeping jour wiist [etc.]. 2772 

Lonnergan Fencer's Guide 82 Make a stamp with your foot, 
and thrust forwaid at me ; thus you stop me. Ibid. 83 Then 
finish in a Quarte-ovcr-the-arin in like manner with a Stop. 
Thus jou stop in Low Quaite. 2823 ‘Jon Bee’ Did. Turf 
214 Stop a blow, (ring), to prevent its alighting on the part 
intended by means of the guard, or position of defence, i.e. 
the fore-ai m or elbow. 1840 D. Walker Defensive F.xen. 
14 [Wrestling.] It is sometimes possible to slop the hipe by 
clapping the knees instantly together. Ibid. 67 [Single-stick.] 
'! he usual blow at the head... To stop this, laise the hand 
a little. 1889 A. Hut ion Cold Steel 34 The veitital cut 7, if 
given at Lhc head, should be stopped by the Head pariy. 
absol. 1857 G. A. Lawrence Guy Liv. iv. 33 His adversary 
..stopped and countered as coolly as if he had only the 
gloves on. 1865 A. L. Gordon Poems, Ye Wean'e Way- 
farer iv. iv, Don’t stop with your head too fiequently (This 
advice ain’t meant for a nigger). 

10. In certain games, a. Tennis, (a) To keep 
off (the ball) from the dedans, winning-gallery, or 
grille. + (b) absol, 1 To mark or iecord the stops 
or chases. 

(a) 2822 [R. Lukin] Treat. Tenuis in J. Marshall Tennis 
(1878) 196 To slop the ball, that is, merely to prevent it 
entering the dedans, &c.,is not sufficient. 1805 G. J. Manson 
Sporting Diet., Stop, to prevent (by a volley) a ball from 
entering an opening. 

(b) 2530 Palscr. 737/1 , 1 stoppe on ones syde, as one that 
is a stoppar in a tenes plaj' or at the foote ball, je garde. I 
wyll stoppe on your syde. a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII , 
98 b, On sateiday the kyng & the Emperor playd at tennicc 
. .agaynst the princes of Orenge and the Marques of Bran- 
denboro w, & on the Princes syde stopped the Erie of Deuon- 
shyre aud the lorde Edmond on the other syde. 

+ b. ( Cricket, (a) Of a batsman: To play (a, 
ball) defensively, without attempting to hit it away. 
Also absol. (b) absol. Of a fieldsman : To field 
the ball, to act as fieldsman. To stop behind , to 
act as longstop. Obs, 

(a) 1833 Nyren Yng. Cricketer's Tutor (1902) 34 How to 
stop a shooting-ball dropped short of a length. , . This back- 
ward movement will give you a better sight of the ball, and 
more lime for stopping it. Ibid. 250 Every loose, hard hitter 
would learn to stop, and play as safe a game as possible. 
2856 Ilouseh. Words 2 Feb. 59/3 They cut agood deal oftener 
and stop much less, perhaps, than they used to do. 

(b) 2744 Love Cricket (1754) I- xx Expert to bowl, to run, 

to stop, to throw. 2833 Nyren Yng, Cricketed s Tutor (1002) 
22 No substitute in the field shall be allowed to. . stop behind 
to a fast bowler. # # , 

17. To intercept and detain in transit. 

2604 E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies vn. xxvi.576 
Where they continued many daies, stopping their victuals, 
nor suffering any to enter or issue forth. 1661 Marvell 
Corr. Wks. 1875 II. 51 , 1 have yours of 22, I wish you had 
had mine of 19th, but all were stopped. 1667 Sturmy 
Mariner's Mag.. Penalties tjr Forfeit. To Merchants (1669) 
n 2 b, Your Goods have been seised, .and Ships stopp’d and 
hindred in their Voyages. 

18. To withhold (a sum of money) in paying 
wages or other debt, on the ground of sbme counter- 
claim. 

2427 Ccrventry Leet Bk, 113 And ]»at hit be rered be be 
comen seiiant, or els j>at hit be stopped vppon the hire of pe 
seid comen sertant. 1495-6 Rec. St. Mary at Hill (1005) 
220 Item, payd to thoinas Mundys,..wyche he stoppytn in 
his honde^ in party payment that is owyng hym for nayll, 
the quitrent that belongyth to owre ebyreh. 1538 Elyot 

129-3 



STOP. 

Did., Resignation ss, wages stopped for negligent seruice 
in wanes. *597 Shaks. 3 Hen. J V, v. i. 24 And Sir, doeyou 
means to stoppe any of Williams Wages, about the Sacke 
he lost.. at Hinckley Fayre? 1612-13 Fletcher Coxcomb 
tv. (1647) 111/4 [Viola has broken a glass] Moth. Did you 
so? be sure lie stop it, 'twill make a good gap in your 
quarters wages. 1668 in 10th Rep, Hist, MSS. Comm. App. 
v. 61 Your Grace was pleased to order the said fees to be 
stopt in the bands of the King of Armes. 1734 Pore Sat. 
Hor. tt. ii, 63 Nor stops, for one bad cork, his butler’s pay. 
1741 Col, Rec. Pennsytv, IV. 510 Since ,61,500 out 01 the 
,£2,500 said to be Expended has been stopt out of my sup- 
port. 183a Min. Evid. Comm. Factories Bill 303 They stop 
is. a week of every hand upon the premises. 1887 Spectator 
9 July 932/t A new kit was now supplied to him, and six 
pence a day stopped out of his money to pay for it. 

indirect passive. 180a C. James Milit. Diet. s. v. Stoppages, 
Soldiers are directed to be stopped one shilling and sixpence 
per week. 

fb. To deprive (a person) of his pay. Ohs. 

*594 tst Ft. Contention ix. 44 Tis thought my lord, your 
grace, .stopt the soldiers of their pale. 

o. To stop it out : to save the cost of a thing 
by economizing in (something else), cotloq. 

1863 Mrs C raik Mistress k Maid xii, 1 It will do no harm 
to enquire the price. I might stop it out in omnibuses.’ For 
this was the way every new article of dress had to be pro- 
cured — stopping it out’ of something else, 

d. To withhold (goods) as security or in lieu of 
payment. 

ijSx Awi. Reg. IV. Ckron. 123 An action brought against 
a carrier for stopping a eoose.. because the gentleman did 
not ^ay the porter a shilling for . .carrying it to the gentle- 
mans bouse. 1864-5 Trollope Can yon forgive her f tit, 
What do you think of Mrs. Green wanting to charge me for 
an extra week, because she says I did not give her notice *" 11 
1 uesdav morning ? I won’t pay her, and she may stop 
things if she dares. 

19. To give instructions to a banker not to cash 
(a bank note, bill, or the like). Similarly to stop 
payment (of a note). 

ljtiLond. Gas. No. 4619/it It being stop’d at the Bank. 
J7?* Port Mail 16-19 June z/x With several Notes in it, 
being of no Value to an5* but the Owner, Payment being 
stopt Ml* DeFoe Col. yack (1840) aI They [the bills] 
would be stopped. 1884 E. Yates Recall II. 194 The num- 
_ s °X t “ e notes wore known, payment of them was stopped, 
189* CordiNgley Commerc, Guide 63 To ’stop’ a cheque, 
in cases where it has been Jos t or stolen, is to give written 
instructions to the banker it is drawn upon not to pay the 
cheque when presented. 

. To cause (a person) to desist from or pause 
in a course of action or conduct. Const, from, in, 
fo/i also with gerund as second obj. Also to slop 
short, to check abruptly. 

Orig. a fig. use of sense 15, often with reference to ameta 
phoncal way or course. 

*393 Langl. P. PI. C. V. 150 Mede..on men of lawe gan 
wynke, in sygne }>at >ei sholde, with som sotel speche lie- 
#w^ C a , non . myghte reson stoppe. 156 1 Hoby 

tr. Castrglione s Courtier 1. (1900) 76 It is a stray out of the 

K-vn W t°A d -/■ C P rofit ' d ! had "«* bene stopped 
}“ *&* Kto Span. 1 rag, m, Xlv . 74 My L., it lyesnot 

|"^ lrenz °l P°)J er l°«op l]>c vulgar, hberall of their 
? fBLE . 2 Cp f Xl < *o No man shall stop mee 
i ttt&rjZn Gr. this boastintr ch«r no? ^ J of this 


o - ---- ww, At, 10 jau man 

Is/targ.j Gr, this boasting shal not be stopped in 

*" die regions of Achaia. 1816 Scott Old. Mart. 

nn n II? *5S done to ?. t0 P hlm from r “ nn ‘ng headlong 
on nun I *837 Carlyle, Fr. Rev. I. v. iii, You? National 
£S e i mb & stoPP®! short in its Constitutional labours, may, 
Smours. WSh y °“ "'° uld stop him °i rcu lating those 

b. To cause (a person) to break off in narrative 
or speech. Const, jfawz, in. Also to stop short. 
JS45 . ~yot Diet. s.v ; 0 $primo % OAfinmere orationcm 
Inn'iV ,' t0 ? topp ? one ,n his ‘ale. 1604 Shaks. Oth. it. i. 
199, 1 cannot speake enough of this content, It stoppes me 

iEJfrJ-p* 9 MeM c m - Gl0 ™ ter (* 789 )% Bm 

when my Lady Governess, .began to tell the Duke the sad 
^ CPM her - *784 P. Wright New Bk. Martyrs 
j 18 ?‘°PP c d from «aying anymore, 1815 
oc tt Betrothed xyui, The chaplain had arrived at some 
c °" ven ! e J 1 . t Pause in the lecture, where the' Archbishop 
stopped him with. Satis est , mijili,' 1889 F. E. Grctton 

Memory s Ilarkback 121 ‘Yes, my lordTbut ’ Gairow 

s opped him short. Not one word more, sir, if you please.’ 

nmte wt)»drawe ber almesfrowickide preestis, and beorfde 

cause, as fills mine eyes with teares And sfono a 

S SoVpZTfZ 8 h f n , dS - *77.7 W. DALkYMRLK 
hand.* ’ 1 fortunateI y came in and stopped her 

or prevent (a person) from a con- 
templated action. Const, as in 20 . 

rJr*i?£ 0 ,? ENRy 3° He leit no word than walk 

?^i 1 p,? aSSage ’ 9 r T I «Sl>imen had stoppit him his wiaee. 

F&V 4 :! 37 / 1 ’ I 4t . oppe > 1 h 7"der or let one of any pm. 
pose that he is about, jc em^esche. i6n Shaks JVinF T 

tMmsmt* 

•J?. danger, and we were stop . £,T T HO msok fejM 

IV Srifc *874 Rusitw Fort Clnv. 

wi » stop them. 

fiMKSSSSSS* 
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fb. Law. To bar, hinder, preclude. Const 
from, to with inf. = Estop 2 . Obs, 

1534 tr. Lyndewode's Const. Provide. 39 b, The free testa- 
ment makynge is let and the chyrche, & other aboue named, 
be malyciously stopped from theyr ryght. 1595 Shaks. John 
ii. i. 562 Iohn to stop Arthurs Title in the whole, Hath 
willingly departed with a part. 1711 in Nairne Peerage 
Evid. (1874) 141 And all others perills burdens dangers and 
inconveniences.. which may any wayes stop trouble or pre- 
judge them in the peaceable possession thereof. 

c. To stay, suspend (proceedings) j to prevent (a 
decree, etc.) from taking effect. 

1690 Acts of Sederunt (1790) 185 Where any act, decreet 
or protestation being pronounced, without debate in the 
cause, is thereafter stopped upon application of one of the 
parties. 1774 Bp. Hallifax Anal Rom.'Civtl Law (1705) 
126 An Inhibition is issued from the Superior Court to the 
Inferior, to stop Proceedings. 

f 22. To hamper, hinder, impede the course or 
progress of (affairs, a project, etc.) ; to hinder (a 
person) in action or in some proceeding. Some- 
times with clause as object. Obs. 

C1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 159 Where worldly piestis 
schullen for here, .ydelnesse & pride stoppe enstene men to 
knowe god. 1436 Libel Eng. Polity in Pol. Poems (Rolls) 
II. 178 For this wee see Welle eveiy day at eye, Geftes and 
festes stopene oure pollicye. 1538 Starkey England 36 
Puttyng in exercyse many honest and’veituse anectys of 
mannys mynd, wych els schold be,.stoppyd and let by 
penury and pouerty. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , 1. ii. 35 What 
blacke Magitian coniures vp this Fiend, To stop deuoted 
charitable deeds ? 17*1 Ramsay Fivspect of Plenty xo$ The 
Dutch, say they, will strive your plot to stap. 

23. To cause to cease, put an end to (a move- 
ment, activity, course of events). 

C1400 Destr, Troy 10x05 But Pollexena. .Abated the 
biemmes In his bale yre, Ana stoppet the strif of his strong 
bert, 14*6 W. Paston In P. Lett 1 1. 26, 1 wot not whether 
It were best in any sermon or other audience., to declare 
aught of this matter in stoppyng of the noyse that renneth in 
this case. 15*6 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 64 But stoppe 
it [suspicyon] betyme, and suflie It neuer to growe to iudge- 
ment. a i6jo Spalding Troub. Chas. /{1850) II. 337 Quhilk 
wold give the Southland men aneuche ado, and stop thair 
cuming heir. x8ia Shelley Oedipus Tyr. h. ii. 40 For 
God's sake stop the grunting of those Pigsl 18*7 Scott 
Citron, Canongate v, But I stopped her doubts, by assuring 
her it had been part and pendicle thereof in my forefatheis' 
time ; 1831 Greville Mem. (1874) II. 158 Gurney overheard 
one jurj'man say to an other, ‘Don’t you think we bad better 
stop the case ? It is useless to go on.’ 1848 Mill Pol. Eton. 
111. ix. § 2 (1876) 306 Even if this small annual supply were 
[dy- 1898 ‘M err iman’ Roden's Corner xviii. 103 

.nclmn. It is oit/I it lYiiiot ka 


stopt entirely. u *. iwaens *~orncrxvm. 193 
In plain English, it is inurdei, and it must be stopped at any 
cost. You understand? 

b. To pi event the coming-on of. 

*538 Starkey England 180 Of thys we must have regard, 
and -stoppe al occasyon therof as much as we may. 1608 
Shaks. Per. 1. 11. 98 With thousand doubts How I might stop 
this tempest ere it came. 1840 Thackeray Barber Cox Jan., 
I.. popped my shaving brush into Mr. Bar’s mouth— a 
capital way to stop angry answers. 189s Farrar Darkn. 
t Dawn viii, It was only with difficulty that Seneca and 
Uurrus had been able to stop more tragedies. 

24. To cease from, discontinue (an action, em- 
ployment, etc.). 

*5*5 Berners Froiss. II. ccxxxvii. 306 b/2 Whan they had 
tats warnynge they stopped their commyng to the kyng. 
159* s ”Aks. Rom. 4- Jitl. v. iii. 54 Stop thy vnhallowed 
tovle, vile Montague. X599 — Ifcn. V, n. nr. 69 Turne head, 
and stop pursuit. 1795 Gentl. Mag. LXV. 11. 5 3 g/x Barley 
was so dear that brewers had stopped brewing. x8x8 Scott 
x ,£ 1 ’ Pnthee ' S ‘°P tlj y gambling cant for one in- 
If an. Fair lxvi, I say I will hot 
have it. and Dobbin, I beg, sir, you’ll stop it. x8s* M. 
Arnold Scholar Gypsy x tl, The blackbird picking food Sees 

* ‘ b 1 ’ m[ fe ‘^ Sa , t a11 *8foDEwfsoN Clocks 

ed ' t 343 The clock stopped striking. *878 
jBvons Primer Pol. Econ, 66 Nobody should be allowed 
suddenly to stop work in a way endangering other people. 

b. To stop payment : to declare oneself unable 
to meet one s financial obligations. Also in short- 
ened form to stop. 

1766 Black. stone Comm. II. xxxi. 479 It has been deter- 
mined expressly, that a banker’s stopping or refusine nav- 
ment is no act of bankruptcy. x8x8 PP Sc® t v xxli 

But wbat will that be to the news that Osbaldistoiie and 
x«v h in h 2o V Th t0 P Pe L L *** Mrs - R^TL Geo GeEh 

id » Oa 9 wis 100B W ent - r8 79 R«skin 

all very well’, *" 

7 rh\ lB98 W ‘ J - GREENW0 °n ComJerc. cZ-resp.td^Uo 
pected°Po stop payment? y ° UrS ° fthe 3rd ,ust ’ k d ^ 

c. To put an end to the issue of (an allowance \ 
1839 Dickens Nich. Nick, viii, She lias stoDDed his 

tocket.mnnM. u V 1 zr'i , ' ■ B J;' J PP eQ ms.. 

Y tllyars fy Burtons xxvi, 
our allowance? 

- . • — — ”* P Iece of mechanism) 

to cease working or going. To stop the press : to 
suspend the operation of printing (£p. m order to 
give opportunity to make some insertion). 

*33 8 H^vot Diet., SuMamen, that wherwith a wblele 

V 0 " his *703 De Foe in 

Rep. Hut. hiss. Comm. App. iv. 76 f shall rnnril,. 5 ^ 
stop the press in this case til f I h<w j4ur ooiSion Atfe 

4^S^23SiSS!ar , S!g , £SttS 


STOP. 

Saw-Mills 32 A new method of stopping engines by elec- 
tricity. 

28. To arrest the oscillation, vibration , or unsteady 
motion of; to keep immovable or steady. 

1669 Sturmy Marine As Mag, vit. xxix. 42 Let a standee 
by stop one end of a Thred on the Glass at D. Ibid. v. xii. 78 
The Piece to be Mounted higher or lower, until you bring 
the Bead.. and the Mark all in one Line, stop the Piece in 
that position with a Coyn, 

27. Mus. To press down (a string of a violin, 
lute, and the like) with the finger ( rarely with a 
key) in order to shorten its vibrating length and 
thereby produce cei tain intermediate sounds; hence, 
to produce (a note, sound) by this means ; to use 
(a finger) for this purpose. Also with down. 

cx$oo m Grose Anti,/. Reficrt. (1809) IV. 406 In mjddeat 
of the body [of the Lute] the stryngii sowndith best, For 
stoppide in the freytes they abydeth the pynnes wiest. 1574 
F. Ke tr. A. Le Roy's Insti net. Lute 64 b, Thou muste also 
vnderstande, how, and with whiche fingeis the strynges of 
the Lute must be stopped. Ibid. 68 b, The first .C. of the first 
stoppe . , must bestopped with the seconde finger. x6*6 Bacon 
Sylva § 156 In Lutes, and Instrument-, of Sti ings, if you stop a 
String high, .the Sound i-> more Treble. 1676 Mace Rlnsuk's 
Mon, 84 Then be ready to stop down (0.) with the Fore-finger 
Ibid. 85 After your Stopt Note, .you aie not to take up that 
Finger, which you last Stopt, until necessity lequire. 1784 
111 Abridgm. Specif. Patents, Music (1871) 15 The manner 
of stopping the British Ijie is.. peculiar to the instrument, 
which instead of being stopped by the fingers., is stopped 
and the tone given by small keys. 1867 Macfarren Har- 
mony i. 8 An instiument such as the violin whose notes are 
stopped by the fingeis. 

absol. 176a Si kune Tr. Shandy V. xv, I will this moment 
Stop three hundred and fifty leagues out of tune upon my 
fiddle, without punishing one single nerve that belongs to 
him. 

28. Ntmt. To bring (a ship) lo anchor b^gradu- 
ally checking the cable. l J hr. To stop m^able : 
to prevent it running out too fast. Stop her l see 
qnot. 1867 ; also, on small steameis and motor- 
boats, the command to stop the engine. 

xfi*7 Capt. Smith Sea Gram. vil. 31. 1644 Manwayring 
Seamans Diet, iox When they come to an Anchor, and have 
Jet run-out as much.. of Cabell. .as will make the ship ride, 
or that the ship be in a current, whei e it is best to stop her a 
httle by degrees, then they say, Stopp the ship ; and so hold- 
fast the Cabell, and then veei e-out a little moie, and so stopp 
her fully, to let her ride. Ibid. 103 The use of them [sc. 
stoppers] is chiefly . , to stopp the cabels, when they come to 
an Anchor, that it may goe-out by little and little. X775 
DALRVMri.lt Uoy. m Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 404 At noon, 
close reefed top-sai Is, stopt the cable, and came to sail. 
1834 Sir F. Head Bubbles Brunncn Nassau 6 The word of 
command. Stop her I’ was loudly vociferated by a bluff, 
short, Duk Hatteraick-looking pilot. 1841 [see Ease v. 9]. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Stop Her /, an order to check 
the cable in being payed out. 

b. To stop the tide : to prevent the ship being 
carried with the tide. 

*6*7 .Capt* Smith Sea Gram. x. 47 To Tide oucr to a 
place, is to goe ouer with the Tide of ebbe or flood, and stop 
the contrary by anchoring till the next Tide. 1708 Land. 
Gaz. No. 4422/7 We came to an Anchor to stop the Flood. 
"*"• No. 443i/ i 5 T hey have anchor'd and stop’d the Tide. 
*®35 Sir J. Ross W.-IF - . Passage ii, 25 We weie obliged to 
stop the tide off Port Kale. 

c. To tie up with thin rope. Also to slop up. 

*77® Phil Trans. LX. 191 The maintop-mast back stay, 

to which the chain is stopped, to prevent its s\\ inging about. 
1875 Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk. v. (cd. 2) 155 It is ad- 
visable to bend the cable., to the crown of the anchor, stop- 
with spun-yarn to the ring. x88x Narks Seamanship 
(ed. 6) 50 How are the footropes fitted? With a cut splice, 
using stopped, out on each side to the guys. 

29. Horticulture, To pinch out the head of (a 
plant) ; to remove (a shoot or a portion of it) by 
pinching. Also to stop back. 

x699 L. Meager A rt of Gardening 66 August. ,, Release 
and unbind the Buds you have Inoculated, if they have 
taken ; prune and stop them. 1794 MvPhail Treat, Cucum- 
. Vu t “e seedling plapts have one or two joints, I 
stop them, after which they generally put forth two shoots. 
1796 C. Marshall Garden, xiv. (1813) 193 Stopping the plants 
is to be performed about a week before they leave the seed 
bed. *84* Loudon Suburban Hort. 495 To concentrate the 
vigour of the plant, the shoots are stopped repeatedly as they 
advance in growth. 1849 Florist 256 Stop back young 
plants that have been stiuck this season. 

Jig. *875 Dowden Shakespere 282 When Shakspere finds 
lumself shooting up too rapidly he ‘stops' himself, as 
gardeners do a plant. 

30. Arch. To cause (a rib, shaft, chamfer, etc.) 
to terminate (in a specified form or position). 

*®35 R- Wilus A rchit. Mid. Ages vii 97 Sometimes, how- 
ever, the diagonal ribs are stopped by corbels near their im- 
posts. Ibid. 98 Ihe vaulting shafts are all stopped before 
t bey reach the ground. 1848 Rickman A 1 chit. 36 The flutes 
are stopt square, and not as usual rounded at the ends, 

ol. Bird-catching. To subject (a call-bird) to a 
process which causes it to moult prematurely. ? Obs. 

*768 Pennant Brit. Zool. II. 332 We have been lately in- 
formed by an experienced bird-catcher, that he pursues a 
C <10 rc|, lmen I" stopping his birds. 

Phonetics. To check the flow of (breath or 
voice) in articulation. Cf. Stopped ppl. a. 7 . 

*887 A. M, Bell Visible Sp, 12 In forming Consonants, 
the breath or voice is stopped or squeezed, with an effect of 
percussion, sibilation, buzzing, or vibration, in some part of 
the guttural or oral passage. 

33. Technical uses with advs. 
a. Stop down, trans. To reduce the aperture 
ot (a lens) by means of the stops. 


STOP. 


STOP. 


189* Photogr. Ann. II. p. cxviii, The Lenses, .will work 
full apeiture foi portraits and groups, and when stopped 
down a little, will produce landscape and architectural 
photos. 1907 J. A. Hodges Elem. Photogr. (ed. 6) 21 The 
sharpness of the picture can.. be greatly improved by the 
simple expedient of ' stopping down ’. 

b. Stop off. irons . (a) In Moulding , to adapt 
(a mould) to a new design by shorteningor obliterat- 
ing some part of it ; also reft, of a mould, (b) In 
Etching , Electroplating, elc. : = stop out. 

(а) 1843 Hot.TZAi>FrEL Punting I. 354 If the pattern be 
too long, or that it be temporal ily desired to obliterate some 
few parts, the mould is made of the full size and stopped -off. 
1885 [Horner] Pattern Making 53 We make* a special box 
to fill up the piint as well as to core the hole out, or, in brief, 
to ‘stop itself off.' 

(б) 1856 G. Gore Pract. Client. 77 Many articles which are 
to receive deposits require to have portions of their surface 
' stopped off f , to prevent the deposit spreading over those 
parts. 1907 Edin. Rev. July 233 The lines of an etching 
may be darkened or again ' stopped off*. 


c. Stop out. traits. ( a ) In Etching, to obli- 
terate or cover with a vainish (the mat ks, lines, or 
other paits of a plate which are to be kept from 
the acid in the process of biting in). Also absol. 
(b) In Electrotyping, Calico-printing , etc. : see 
qtiots. 

i8n Self Instructor 548 If any scratches, .or mistakes be 
committed in the etchings, they arc to be .stopped out. 18x5 
J. Smith Panorama Sci. ffftrt II. 773 If any parts require 
to be stopt out, use turpentine-varnish and lamp-black, and 
with a camel's hair brush pass over those parts you consider 
of sufficient depth. *871 Hamicrton Etcher's Handbh. 78 
Bracquemond . . stopped-out sixty times, in order to get sixty 
degrees of depth in his lines. 189s Temple Bar Sept. 56 The 
lettering of plates maybe stopped-out or burnished away or 
covered up. for the striking off of misleading impressions. 

(b) 1838 in Newton's Lond. Jrnl, Conj. Ser. XVI, 63 
Certain apparatus, by which I stop out or protect any de- 
sired portions of the cloth or fabric, whilst it is under the 
operation of dyeing. 1885 Lock Workshop Rec. Ser. iv. 
214/2 [Electrotyping.] The mould is next 1 stopped out ', 
by brushing liquid wax on those portions of the frame and 
wax upon which no deposition is intended to take place. 

d. Stop over, trails. In Moulding : see quot. 

1885 [Horner] Pattern Making 53 * Stopping-over ' means 

filling up the upper portion of the print level with the face 
of the mould, after the core has been placed in position. 


III. To come to a stand, cease to move or act. 
34. intr. To cease from onward movement, to 
come to a stand or position of rest. More emphati- 
cally to stop dead, stop short (see Dead, Short 
advs.). Said of a person or other living creature, 
also of an inanimate thing driven or propelled. 

1530 Palsgr. 736/2, 1 stoppe, as a horse or cart doth, whan 
they be goyng on the way, ye jocqne. 1597 SlIAKS. 2 Hen. IV, l. 
i. 38 (Qo.) After him came spun ing hard A gentleman . . That 
stopt by me, to breathe his bloudied horse. 1670 Drydkn 
Tyr. Love iv. ii, As some faint pilgrim. . Sometimes resolved 
to fetch his leap, and then Runs to the bank, but there stops 
short again. 1709 Taller No. 114 r x, I saw a Coach stop 
at my Door. 1770 Cumberland West Indian 1. vi, Stop, 
stay a little, Chailes, whither are you going in such haste? 
*73® Gray Statius 1. 40 Sure flew the disc from his unerring 
hand, Nor stopp’d till it had cut the further strand. t8ax 
Scot r Kenilvj, v, He again paced the room in silence, 
stopped, filled and drank a cup of. wine. Ibid, xxiv, Fulling 
the reins with all his might, and ejaculating, ‘ Stop 1 stop 1 * 
185a F. S. Williams Our Iron Roatis x. 227 On a train stop- 
ping, or travelling slowly through an intermediate station. 
1835 Kingsley Wesliu. Holst ii, Sebastian Cabota, .. being 
in want of provisions, stopped short at the mouth of that 
mighty South American river. 1907 J. H. Patterson Man- 
Eaters ofTsavo xv. 169 All of a sudden, however, the jackal 
stopped dead for a second, and then made off out of sight. 
fig. 1595 Shaks. John v. vit. 67 [The king dies.] Hen. 
Euen so must I run on, and euen so stop. 

b. spec, of a horse : See quot. 1679. 

7 * 37 $ Blundevjl Art of Riding u. ii. D viij b, The horse 
by tins meanes learneth aii. lessons at once, ..flrste to 
tread the tinge, secondly to stop, and thirdly to turne. 1601 
Shaks. Jul. C. iv. i. 32 It is a Creature that I teach to fight, 
To winde, to stop, to run directly on. 1679 A. Lovell Indie. 
Univ. 215/3 To stop a Horse is, to make him stay short on 
his buttocks... That Horse stops well. 1697 Drydkn Virg. 
Georg. 111, 183 The Lapithac. .taught the Steed to bound;. . 
To stop, to fly, the Rules of War to know. 

c. To pause, stay on the or one’s way (to do 
something). Also to stop short. 

17XX Addison Sped. No. 129 r 9 He stopt short at the 
Coach, to ask us how far the Judges were behind us. 18x3 
Scott Talisut, ix, The baron, however, was a little later of 
entering the tent . . , stopping, perchance, to issue some orders. 
1837 Dickens Pickiv. xxxviu, You’ve been stopping to over 
all the posts in Bristol, you idle young scamp 1 1873 Rus- 
kin Ears Clav. Ill, xxx. 10 It seemed to him that every- 
body stopped as they passed, to look at his cart. 


35. To make a halt on a journey, esp. to halt 
and remain for rest and refreshment. Of a coach, 


train, boat, or other public conveyance : To halt 
at a specified place to pick up and set down pas- 
sengers, etc. 

*743 Bulkeley & Cummins Voy. S. Seas 107 The greatest 
Part of the People must be oblig'd, at every Place we stop, 
to go on Shore in Search of Provisions. 1794 Mrs. Rad* 
cliffe Udolpho xxxv, The postilions stopped at the convent- 
..tO' take up Blanche. 183a J. H. Newman Lett, ft Corr. 
(1891) I. 293 The vessel not being allowed to stop over to- 
morrow. 2837 Dickens Pickiv, xxii, It was at the door of 
this overgrown tavern, that the London coach stopped, at 
the same hour every evening. *849 Macaulay Hut. Eng. 
xvi. III. "677 Thence he travelled to London, stopping by 
the road at the mansions of some great lords. 1838 Miss 
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Isab. Bird Ettglishw. in Anter. 160 While stopping at a 
station another lady entered. 1901 Alldridc.b Shtrbro 
xxiit. 233 We. .marched on. .until we reached the old shed, 
where we had stopped three days before. 

b. To stop over : to make a halt (at a place) 
and proceed by a later conveyance. Similarly to 
stop off. U.S. 

1884 Sir J. W. Dawson in Handbk. Canada 86 By stop- 
ping over at Dalhousie. .the following localities may be 
visited. 1897 Outing (U.S.) XXIX. 563,2 Yet would I 
counsel the traveler whose way lies by Avignon to stop off, 
if only for an hour, in order to ascend the Rocher des Doms. 
1913 Blackw. Mag. Jan. 98/2 It was ai ranged that the party 
should ‘stop off’ at a small place.. on the main line, and 
should thence by motor ‘ side track '. ,to another small town. 

30. (Cf. Stay v.l 8, which is often preferred as 
more correct.) To remain, prolong one’s stay in 
a place ; to stay (to dinner, at home, with a 
person). Also to with inf. Also qxrasx-trans. , to 
remain for (a ceremony, a meal, etc.). 

1801 tr. Gabriellis Myst. Husb. III. 123 If your Honour 
and you, Madam, will stop to dinner with us. 1803 Moore 
Mem. (1833) I. 18 1 Now, by stopping ill town to-morrow, 
1 shall, .get off the necessity of letuining to town so soon 
as I otherwise should do. 1832 J. H. Newman Lett. $ 
Corr. (1891) I. 254 Let him [coine up alone and] go into your 
rooms, and do stop in Devonshire a good while. Ibid. 
275 Did I consult my wishes I should stop at home. 1837 
Hughes Toni Brown 11. vii, I never stop the Sacrament... 
I’ve never been confirmed. 1838 Trollope Hr. Thorne 
xxix, But you’ll stop and take a bit of dinner with us? 1864 
Mrs. Riddfll Geo. Geith xxi. II. 88 The butler, .went 
straight off to Granny, and ga\ e her notice ; and she actually 
raised his wages, and prayed him to stop. 1898 Rider 
Haggard Doctor Theme 10 , 1 could stop in Mexico for three 
months. 1901 W. R. H. Trowbridge Lett, her Mother to 
Elis, xix, Q4, I am sure the society at Lucerne would have 
bored me if I had stopped much longei. 

b. With advs., as away, out. To slop on, to 
continue in one place or employment. To stop up, 
to remain ‘up’ at one’s college or university; 
colloq. to sit up instead of going to bed. 

1813 Z duett II. 86 You stopped away from Spire on Tues- 
day. 1819 J. H. Newman Lett, ij- Corr. (1891) I. 42 [At the 
end of the term he writes] The Fellows have been very kind, 
have said we might stop up as long as we like. 1848 
Thackeray Van. Fair Ixi, Georgy stopped away from 
school. 1837 Mrs. Gaskell Charlotte Bronte II. 148 Mr. 
Bronte and old Tabby went to bed. . . But Charlotte . . stopped 
up,— it was very tempting, — late and later. 1889 Spectator 
14 Sept., This . .is their notion of a career,. and . . to ' stop on ' 
in the village is to accept a great disappointment. 

C. To sojourn as a visitor, resident, or guest. 

X797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (18x3) V. 37 They 
wanted her to let Miss stop with them. 1839 Lever Harry 
Lorrtfuer ii, You will dine with us to-day at seven . . : but 
make your arrangements to stop all night and to-morrow. 
1839 G. Ticknor Life II. xxii. 439 Sir Henry Holland, .has 
been stopping with the President. 1859 Dasent Pop. Tales 
Norse 344 She gave the man leave to stop the night. 1901 
W. R. H. Trowbridge Lett, her Mother to Elis. vi. 26 
ClandeviHs stopping at Astley Court. 

37. To leave on doing what one is actually en- 
gaged in for the moment. Const, from. Also to 
stop short, to leave off abruptly. 

1394 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iv. ii. 45 Hath he so long held out 
with me, vntyr'd, And stops he now for bieath? 1717 Pope 
Macerq There he stopped short, nor since has wiit a tittle. 
1 8 x 5 Scott Jrnl. 12 Mar,, I was interrupted by a slumber- 
ous feeling which made me obliged to stop once or twice. x86x 
Paley ASschylus (ed. 2) Choeph. 904 note, The. transcriber 
having begun to copy the next verse, and stopping short on 
discovering his error. 1885 W. \V. S Tory Fiammetta ii. 32 
The groups of reapeis that slopped from their work to gaze 
at the passing train. 1894 J. T. Fowler Adamnan Introd. 
74 And here, he said, I must stop, let Baithene write the rest. 

b. To pause in speech or narrative ; to break 
off in the middle of a sentence. Also to stop short, 
to pause abruptly, f Also reft. 

1370 W. Wilkinson Confttt. l<am. Love Brief Descr. 
td iuj b, Yea quoth Vite!s..the same mynde must be 
in you which was in Christ, and there he stopped him 
lie. did not complete the quotation]. 1392 Shaks. Rom. 
^ Jul. 11. iv. 98 Ben. Stop there, stop there, bier. Thou 
desir'st me to stop in my tale against the haire. 17. . Pope 
Imtt. Hor. 1. vii. 84 1 Harley, the Nation’s great Support,'— 
But you may read it ; I stop short. 1816 Scott Old Mort. 
xxxviii, He had just recollection sufficient to .stop short 


stopped suddenly at the mention of Robert's name. 1861 
Mrs. Browning Last Poems, King's Gift i, Now what has 
the messenger brought her,. .To make her stop short in her 


C. To pause ill a course of conduct (to think, 
question oneself). , 

x86s Flor. Marryat Love's Confl. I. xix. 328 She herself 
never stopped— she dared not stop— to ask heiself why or 
wherefore she felt thus. 

d. imper., used as an injunction to pause in or 
desist from any procedure, as speech, argument, 
criticism, and the like. Also in the phrase slop a 
moment ! 

1570 FoxEri. ff M. (ed. 2) III, 2x64/2 At last his chaplaynes 
cryed, stoppe, stoppe my Lord, for now he wyll recant, 
1738 Pope Epil. Sat. ir. 52 P. To tax. Directors',, .Still 
belter, Ministers, or, if the thing May pinch ev’n there— 
why lay it on a King, F. Stop ! stop! P. Must Satire, 
then, nor rise nor fall? 1739 Johnson Rasselas ix, 'Stop 
a moment’, said the Prince; ‘is there such depravity 
in man as that he should ’ [etc.]. . 1839 Lever Harry 
Lorrequer xxx, ‘Well, are you satisfied that this is his 
handwriting ? ’. . ‘ Why, of coutse— but stop -you are right ; 


; it is not his hand.’ 1848 Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole xlvii. 408 
‘ We wilt knock the neck [of the bottle] off with a stone.’ 

1 Stop, Sir,’ said the sti anger, ‘Excuse me — this is the way 
to do it.’ 1863 Flor. Marryat Love's Confl. I. xix. 336 He 
..drew out the packet of letters. ‘Confound it!’ where 
was the one in his mother’s handwriting? The rest wet e 
all there— stop 1 weie they? 1887 O Wilde Cantervilte 
Ghost v, • Stop 1 ’ cried Virginia, stamping her foot, ‘ it is you 
who are rude, and horrid, and vulgar ’. 

38. To leave off, stay, desist (in a course of 
action or apuisuit, or from one’s customary action 
or employment). Const, from, to with inf. Also to 
stop short. 

1689 Sc. Acts (1875) XII. 61/2 .Letters. .ordering the 
Judges, to stoppe and desist sine die to determine causes 
depending before them. 1830 M c Cosir Div. Govt. it. i. 
(1874) 146 Every event has a cause, and in tracing up causes 
wemuststopat length at a great first cause. 1901 W. R. H. 
Trowbridge Lett, her Mother to Elis. xxi. 99 Lady 
Beatrice, who really at her age ought to stop, got a blow 
on her forehead [at hockey j. 

b. To limit one’s activity at a certain point ; to 
refrain from exceeding a certain degree or extent. 

1737 Gentl. Mag. VII. 539, I, .attended the innocent but 
unfortunate Men to the Scaffold. .1 did not stop here, for I 
carried the. Head of Captain Green to the Grave. 1744 
Kames Decis. Crt. Sess. 1730-34 (1799) 81 If the rule be 
ones established that a man has power over his neighbour’s 
property, there is no possibility to stop short. 1770 Cum- 
berland West Indian iv. iii, Louisa. Hold, are you mad? 
I see you are a bold, assuming man, and know not where to 
stop. 1771 Junius Lett, xlii, The woman, who admits of 
one familiarity, seldom knows u here to stop, or what to 
refuse. 18x9 Scott Ivanhoe xxviii, His charity would wil- 
lingly have stopped short at Ashby. x86o Rous in Baily's 
Mag. I. 75, I know the point to stop at, and how far the 
public will support me in my policy. 

c. To stay in action, to hesitate, ‘ stick \ Const. 
at. To stop at nothing , to be prevented by no 
obstacle. 

1676 Dryden A ureng-zebe u. 29 The Woild is made for the 
bold impious man ; Who stops at nothing, seizes all he can. 
1704 Cibber Careless Husb. v. 63 Tis Possible you’ll stop 
at Nothing to preserve it. . c 1738 Pope On Receiving 
Standish 24 You'd write, .on ivory, so glib, As not to stick 
at fool or ass, Nor stop at Flattery or Fib. X907 J. H. Pat- 
terson Man-Eaters of Tsavo ii. 20 They stopped at nothing 
. .in order to obtain their favourite food. * 

39. Of a thing; To cease its motion or action. 
Of a process : To cease activity ; to come to a 
pause or end. 

1x13x9 Skelton E. Rummy ng 29 Her nose..Neuer stop- 
pynge, But euer droppynge. 1394 Kyd Cornelia ir. 186 
Whereat my blood stopt in my stragling vainest Mine haire 
grew bristled. 1603 Shaks. Macb. it. iii. 104 The Spring, 
the Head, the Fountaine of your Blood Is stopt, the 
very Source of it is stopt. Macd. Your Royall lather’s 
murther’d. 1663 Bayi-ield Treat. De Morb. Capitis i8x 
The more he bled, the more his Fever abated, and when it 
was gone, the blood stopped. 1707 Mortimer Husb. 574 It 
flushes violently out of the Cock for about a Quart, and 
then .stops on a sudden. 1763 Museum Rust. IV. 181 'I he 
purging stopped the fourth day. 1771 Junius Lett. xliv. 
(1788)251 Their whole proceeding stops; and there they 
stand, ashamed to retreat, and unable to advance. 18x6 J. 
Smith Panorama Sci. ff Art II. 482 Crystallization goes 
on but very slowly in closed vessels; and in most instances 
wholly stops. 1830 R. Knox Blclard's Anat. 247 The 
ulceration stops and heals. 1839 D.. Milne in Trans. R. 
Soc. Edin. XIV. 458 The Kirtle, a river which runs from 
Dumfriesshire into the Solway Frith, stopped, on the 17th 
February 1748, for five hours. 1901 W. R. H. Trowbridge 
Lett, her Mother to Elis. xxix. 141 Vesteiday it rained, .and 
when it stopped for a few minutes there w as such a nasty fog. 

b. Of a machine, etc. ; To cease working or 
going. Also to stop dead. 

X789 CowrF.R Let. Mrs, Throckmorton 18 July, Your 
clock in the hall has stopped. 1839 Dickens Nich. Nick. 
ii, My watch has stopped. 1903 A. Maclaren Last Sheaves 
182 You have weaving machines, .that whenever a thread 
breaks stop dead. 

40. a. Of an immaterial thing : To have its 
limit of operation at a specified point. Of a series : 
To come to an end. 

*733 Hope Ess. Man in. 128 There stops the Instinct, and 
thci e ends the care. X741-J Challonkr Missionary Priests 
[1803) II. 19 But the severities exercised against catholics 
did not stop here. 1806 Med. Jrnl, XV. 533 That any par- 
ticular mode of treatment should stop at such supposed 
line, and that then an opposite mode of cure should be 
thought necessary. 1874 Gross Algebta 11, 23 If a series 
stops at some one term, it is called a finite series. 1911 H. 
Bindloss Haiulrey's Deputy xi, His comprehension stopped 
at such details as these. 

b. Of a material thing : To come to an end (in 
space). To slop short, to end abrnptly. 

1887 S. O. Ridley in Challenger Rep. XX. 204 Every 
alternate fascicle of the main skeleton stops short a little 
way below the surface. 19x3 Blackw. Mag. Mar. 338/1 
Alleys, each of which stopped with a dead end. 

IV. 41. [From Stop sb,') irans. To furnish 
with stops or punctuation-marks, to punctuate. 

X776 Critical Observ. Books 1. 25 Thus Bergler rightly 
stops these lines; for if a comma be made after 
[etc.]. 180s Dibdin Edit. Classics 39 note, These verses are 
stopp’d according to the Harleian Catalogue. x8x6 Landor 
Imag. Conv., Alfieri <y Salomon Wks. 1846 I. 191/1 Guicci. 
ardini, if his sentences were properly stopped, would be 
found in general both full and concise. 1883 G. Allen 
Babylon x, That letter wasn't all spelt right, or stopped 
right 

42. Versification. To conclude or divide (a line 
of verse) with a * stop \ Cf. Stop sbfl 17 c, Stopped 
ppl. a. 8 . Also intr. (cf. 37 b). 
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1837 C. B[athurst] Rem. Differ. Shaks. Versij £,148, I 
/link Shakspeare had a preference, where the line ts com- 
pletely stopped in the middle, for a break upon the short 
syllable. Ibid, 202 Blank verse, unbroken, is still totally 
separate from complete rhyme, as having no tendency to 
stop at every other line. . . 

V . 43. Combinations of the verb with a sb in 
objective relation: + stop-gamble, •f' stop-game, a 
situation that ends or interrupts the game; + stop- 
hole, a ping ; stop-loss a., (of an order to sell 
stock, etc.) intended to save further loss than has 
been already incurred by falling prices ; stop- 
motion, a device for automatically slopping a 
machine or engine when something has gone 
wrong ; stop-mouth, a. iionce-wd . , intended to 
keep people silent ; stop-press sb. (see quot. 
1888 ); also attrib. or adj. (of an issue of a news- 
paper or a particular column), containing late 
news inserted after printing has begun ; fstop- 
ship [tr. Gr. Ixtvrfis], the remora ; f stop-throat 
a. nonct-wd., that tightly enwraps the throat; stop- 
water Aaut., (a) something fixed or towed over- 
hoard to retard the motion of a ship ; (b) a plug 
or other contrivance for making a joint water-tight; 
(r) gen. (? nonce-use) an obstacle to the flow of 
water. Also Stop-gap. 

i<J79 J. Stubbes Gaping GulfEv, A most strange dreame 
it is of theirs who wilL baue "thys match a bridle to the 
french king, a snaffle to Spayn, and a ’stopgamble to all 
practises of competition for popery. 1659 Gaudfn Tears 
Ch. iv. xx. 566 No -violence and injustice can he proper to 
usher in true Christian Religion and Reformation : these 
methods have made them so stunted and ricketly, that they 
are come to a *stop.gante. 1562 Turner Baths 2 My coun- 
sell is y* euery bath haue an hole in the bottome, by the 
whych the ’stophole taken out y® hath should be denged. 
exjn Petiver Gazophyl. vii, lxv, The Cover or Stop-hole 
of the Cochlea calaiec. 1901 Scotsman. 8 Apr. 9/7 Many 
fresh ’stop-loss orders were put on the market. 185* BJe- 
thanics' Mag, Jan. 54/2 An Improvement in ’Stop-motion 
of Looms. 190Z Thornixy Cotton. Combing Machines 210 
There are two or three description? of stop motions which 
are applied to combers when required. 18*3 in Spirit 
Puhl. Jrnls. 261 The accumulated expences of renewals, 
interest, stamps, ’stop-mouth and forbearance money._ x88s 
Manch. Even. Nevus 17 Mar. 3 The ’stop-press edition of 
the Daily Chronicle says [etc.]. 1888 Encycl. Brit. XXIII. 
703/r In machines which printed from the type, late tele- 
grams could only be inserted by a ‘stop-press that is, the 
printing was interrupted while the alteration was bein" 
made, rota Spectator 16 July 103/1 The ‘stop press 
column of an evening newspaper. 159* Sylvester Da 
Bartas 1. v. 444 O ’Stop-ship say, say how thou canst oppose 
Thy selfe alone against so many foes? 167a Josselyn New 
Eng. Rarities 29 Remora, or Suck Stone, or Stop Ship. 
1600 Rowlands Lett. Humours Blood xxvu, 33 Why in the 
’Stop-throate fashion doth he go. With Scarfe about his 
necke? 1794 Rigging $ Seamanship II. 337 ’Stopwaters 
..on the lee quarter.., may cause the ship to veer. 1810 
ScoRESBY Acc. Arctic Reg. II. 450 Making a stop-water 
between two of the frames of timber on tne fore part of 
the leak. 183a Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1841) II. 334 If 
London Bridge could have kept out the first stroke of the 
pick-axe, the old stop-water would have been there still. 
1844 Civil Engin. Ijr Arch. Jml. VII. 95/2 It offers little or 
no resistance to the speed of the vessel as a stopwater. 1869 
Sir E. Ki:ed Shipbuild. xi. 228 A stop- water formed of 
Canvas steeped in paint,. .must befitted between the con- 
tinuous plates and angle-irons. 

44. Substantival or attributive uses of verbal 
phrases : stop-back, a contrivance for temporarily 
arresting the flow of water in a pipe or watercourse 
(now spec, a lump of clay inserted for this pur- 
pose) ; stop-off, something which stops the work- 
ing of a machine; in quot. attrib . ; stop-over 
(U.S.), the act of ‘stopping over’ (see 35 b) or 
breaking one’s journey to go on by a later convey- 
ance ; also attrib . ; stop-short a. (nonce-wd.), that 
stops short of its proper object. 

1790 Act 30 Cleo. III. c. 21 § 1 Stand Pipes, Service Pipes, . . 
’Stopbacks, Valves, Fire Plugs. 1869 Kankwe Machine ti- 
ll and. tools PI..K 9, The ’stop-off motion.. is very simpler 
1884 Advt. Illinois Central Railroad , Tourist-tickets from 
Chicago to Texas, ..via New Orleans, with ’stop-over 
privileges to visit the Exposition there. 1893 Sam born S. 
California 97 The schedule of trains allows of convenient 
stop overs. 189s Outing (U.S.) XXVII. App. 37 By stop- 
over privileges at every point of interest, the Northern 
Pacific Railroad enables tourists to visit this wonderful 
region. *909 Public Ledger (Philad.) 24 June 11/4 Phila- 
delphia is named as a stop-over point in excursions. 1747 
Richardson Clarissa (1811) I. xxx. 213 Proud of exterior 
advantages !— must not one be led by such a ’stop short 
pride, as I may call it, in him or her who has it, to mistrust 
the interior l 

Stop: see Stoop sb . 2 

Stopcock (stp’ptyk). [f. Stop sb . 2 or v. + 
Cock sbj 12 .] A tap or short pipe furnished with 
a valve operated from the outside by turning a key 
or handle, for the purpose of stopping or permitting 
as required the passage of liquid, air, steam, gas or 
the like. (Sometimes improperly applied to the 
key or handle by which the valve is turned.) 

1584 in Hudson & Tingey Res. Norwich (1910) II. 393 The 
sayd maynepype and pypes, systeme, cockes and stopcockes. 
1653 H. More Antid. A tit. 11. ii, § 8 (1712) 44 Apply a 
tapering Valve of Biass to the lower branch of the Stopcock 
of the Receiver well emptied of Air, as before, and turn the 
Key of the Stopcock. 1664 Pf.pys Diary 25 Dec., Some 
family offences, such as my having of a stopcock to keepe 


.the water from them. 1755 Genii. Mag. XXV. 49J At one 
end of thi? cylinder there is screwed a pneumatic gun . . 
furnished with a stop-cock, to be used occasionally. 1790 
Act 30 Geo. Ill c. 21 § 1 Such Pipes, Stop Cocks, Plugs 
[etc.]. 1844 H. Stephens Bh. Farm 11 . 209 The common 
stop-cock, with a lengthened tail passing downward. 1894 
Times 12 July 14/1 The stopcock. , was placed in the service 
pipe leading from the water main into the adjoining house, 
b. attrib. 

1797 J. Curr Coal Viewer 63.. 2 Feeding cocks made in the 
stop cock way, with a hole in the key to turn by nanu 
occasionally. 1857 Miller Elew. Chew., Org. 21 The stop- 
cock tube, c, is connected with an exhausting syringe. 1901 
Westm. Gas. si Feb. 2/3 The consumers.. ate to be com- 
pelled to put ‘stop-cock ’ boxes in the pavements outside 
their houses. 

+ Stope, sbA Obs. Also 6 stopps. [a. OF. 
cstoup{j>)e, estoppe :-L. stuppa tow, oakum. Cf. 
Stupe.] a. Tow for burning, b. Oakum. 

1332-3 in Feuillerat Revels Edw. VI (1914) 108 A dragons 
niowthe of plate with stoppes to burne like fier. 1569 R. 
Androse tr. Alexis' Seer. iv. 1. 36 Take of the stope, or 
caulking which they take out of olde bhippes. 

Stope sb.% Mining. [App. cogn.w. Step 

sb , but the phonological relation is obscure.] 

f 1. A step or notch in the side of a pit, or in an 
upright beam, to receive the end of a stemple or 
cross-piece. Also attrib. Obs. 

1747 HqosoM Miner's Did. S 4, Instead thereof in either 
end is made a Step or Stope with a Gouge, and the ends of 
the Forks sharpned like the Edge end of a Stemple for to 
s' and in those Slopes. 18*4 J. Mander Dcrbysh. Minns' 
Gloss. 69 Stope, a Hole or Step cut into the side or any other 
firm place, where there is occasion to set Stemples. 1836 R. 
Furness Astrologer Gloss. J’oet.Jl'ks.U^^) *75 Stope and 
Coil, or Stope ana Quoin. In ancient times, the stope was a 
hole bored in the rock, in ordtr to intioduce the quoin or 
wedge to burst it open. 

2. A slep-likc working in the side of a pit. 

1747 Hooson Miner's Did. U 2 b, Thus many men may 
work at once, taking each a Stope before him, one after 
another, and coiibequenlly iniseinoie Oie. 1747 Centl. Mag. 
xvn. 327 On the 6th of April.. there happened a very gi cat 
explosion, which beat down a good deal of the partitions, 
and some of the stops [tic] under ground, and a part of the 
coal took fire by the damp. 1738 Boulase Not Hist. Cot itw. 
169 The men work in stopcs, that is, in several degrees or 
steps one above another, i860 lire’s Did. Aits (ed. 3) II L 
469 The overburden being removed, the clay is dug up in 
slopes : that is, in successive layers or courses, and each one 
being excavated to a greater extent than the one immedi- 
ately below it, the slopes resemble a flight of irregular stairs. 

b. attrib., as in slope-working ; stope drill, a 
pot table lock-drill, used in stopmg. 

1908 Daily Report 27 Aug., Rand stope drills, .enter the 
competition early next year, Joio Cltamb. Jrnl. 7 May 
338/3 By the time ‘slope’ working is commenced ih the 
Cobalt silver-mines Canada will have first place among the 
silver-producing countries of the world. 

Stope (stoop), v. [f. Stope r5. 2 ] irons. To cut 
(mineral ground) in stopes ; to excavate horizon- 
tally, layer after layer; to extract (ore) by tbtis 
process. Also with out. Also absol. 

1778 W. Prvce Min. Cornttb. 142 They found it most ad- 
viseable to sink Shafts down upon the Lode, to cut it at some 
depth, and then to Drive and Stope east and west upon the 
course of the Lode. 1886 Encycl. Brit. XXI. 230/2 The 
salt is stoped out in longitudinal and transverse galleries, 
and large vaulted chambers, suppoi ted by massive pillars. 
1887 Times (weekly ed.) 9 Dec. 1/7 Many thousands of tons 
of stone, richly laden with gold, are leady to be stoped. 
1896 M£liot Eng.-Fr. Did. Terms Finance, etc. 226 Slope, 

. .to break and extract the ore. Ibid., Stoping , . .breaking 
out the payable ore. 

Stops : see Step v.. Stoop sbj, p.i. Stop sb.^, v., 
Stouf. 

t StO’pel. Obs. rare. [f. OTeut. *stop- ablaut- 
variant of *stap- : see Step v. and -el 1 .] a. A foot- 
print. b. A step of a flight of stairs. 

971 Blickl, Horn, 127 past mon sefre j?urh j:set masse a J>y 
maran dael on paem stoplum sewercean. c 1*00 Trin. Coll, 
H out, 163 On Jie steire of fiftene stoples fro nebewarde to 
uuewarde. 

Stopell(e, obs. forms of Stopple sb.i 

Stopen, obs, pa. pple. of Step v. 

„ Sto per. [f. Stope v. + -er 1 ,] One who stopcs. 

1875 J*H« Colli ns Metal Mining 46 Stopers paid at per ton. 
Sto*p-gap. [f. Stop v. + Gap sb. 1 (From the 
phrase to stop a gap : see Gap sb. 1 2 b and 6 b.)j 

+1. An argument in defence of some point at- 
tacked. Obs. 

*S 33 More Debell. Salem Wks 986/2 But yet hath this 
good man one stoppe gappe for me stil, to proue alwai that 
mi sample is not lyke, 

2. Something that temporarily supplies a need ; 
a makeshift. Also, of a person : One who tem- 
porarily occupies an office, etc. until a permanent 
appointment can be made. 

1691 Shadwell Scovirtrs iv. i, 35 Reads. Yet l have sent 
yon a bill for 230/ to receive. . . This won’t do, but thou 
art a good Dad, ’tis a pretty Stop Gap. 1731 Fall of 
Mortimer 1. 1. 9 , 1 hate your Stop-gaps 5 they were never 

f ood for England. 1774 Foote Cozeners 1. Wks. 1790 
1. 147, 1 must -desire you to find out some other agent. 
I declare off ! you sha'n’t make a stop-gap of me ! 1804 
Collins Scripscrap. p. vi, A Bit or a Scrap often serves 
as a Stop-gap, to fill up the Void of an idle Hour. .18*7 
Hare Guesses Sei. 1. 1 Moral prejudices are the stopgaps 
of virtue. 1B83 Athenseum 8 Sept. 299/1 Altogether his 
volume is ineiely a stopgap pendjpg the appeatance of the 
book which is to supeisede Mill. 1911 J. H. Rose Pitt$ 
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Gt. War xx. 447 Addington soon made it apparent that he 
was no stop gap. 

3. An utterance intended to fill up a gap or 
an awkward pause in conversation or discourse. 

[1684 : see 3.] 1707 J. Stevens tr. Qut-vedo's Com. Whs. 
(i7og) 416 A Compliment.. is the common Stopgap. [111764, 
1885 : see $.] 1886 H. W. Lucy j Diary Gladstone Parit. 211 
Besides, if he is ever at a loss for a word, he can always 
throw in * I am not one of those who ', or ' I venture to say ’. 
These stop-gaps.. have been found very convincing. 

4. In physical sense : Something to stop up a 
hole. rare. 

187* Geo. Ehot Middtem. xli, A bit of ink and paper, 
which has long been an innocent wrapping or stop-gap, may 
at last be laid open under the one pair of eyes which [etc.]. 

5 . attrib. passing into adj., with sense * filling a 
gap, pause, etc.’ 

1684 J. Lacy Sir //. Buffoon 1. 5 Tbei e's my Ladies little 
Dog..} then a Horse stolen or stray’d. . .Then there's the 
old stop-gap Ditto', and these are for ever and ever the 
news of the Gazette. a 1764 Lloyd Ode to Genius 20 Vain 
every phrase in curious Older set, On each side leaning on 
the (stop-gap) epithet. 1883 Proc. Amcr. Soc. Psych . Re- 
search 1. 312 (Cent.) The ‘well’s’ and ‘ah’s’, ‘don’t-you- 
know’s and other stop-gap interjections. 1885 J. Cham- 
berlain Sp. 13 June 146 What will be known in history as 
the 1 Stop-gap 1 Government. 

t Stopine- Obs. rare. [?ad. It. stoppino (used 
in the sense of ‘wick’), f. stoppa tow. (The It. 
original has stoppa ta.)1 = Stupe. 

*58* Hester Seer. Fioravanti 11, \ ii. 88 Laie on [the im- 
postume] a stopine wet with., white Qf an Egge. Ibid. in. 
Ixxxiv. in The sinewes of an Oxe beyng dued and made 
linte to make tentes or stopincs, is most excellent. 
Stoping (stJu’piq), vbl. sb. [I. Sl’OPE V. 4- -ING 1.] 
The action of the verb Stote. 

1778 W. Pryle Min , Cornttb. 97 When met with in stope- 
ing, or driving as aforesaid, they commonly say, ‘It is a 
stope of dead ground.’ 1903 Westm. Gas. 16 Sept. 9/1 We 
have good reason to believe that actual stopings , . will expose 
a much larger amount than can now he seen. 
attrib , 1877 Raymond Statist. Mines Mining 320 Besides 
this, stoping ground for 10 men is opened, 1884 Knight 
Did. Jl/ech, Suppl. 86B/1 Sloping Drill (Mining.) One for 
excavating drifts or horizontally lying beds or steps [etc.]. 

Stople, obs. foim of Stopple sby,'sbn 
Stopless (st/nples), a. [f. Stop sb.% + -less.] 
Without a slop or stops, a. Unceasing, b. Of 
a pipe : Having no slops, c. Without punctuation. 

1660 Davenant Poem K. Chas. IPs Return 14 Making a 
civill and staid Senate rude, And stoplesse as a running 
multitude. 1899 Academy j 1 Nov. 543/2 A slouching figute 
laying imaginary tunes on a stopless pipe. 1903 W. 
LRROi.nin Great Thoughts 10 Jan. 248/1 The voice gives out 
efoie the end of the first stopless stanza of over 60 lines. 
Hence Sto’pleasnesB. 

1859 Sat. Rev. 10 Feb. 220/1 Sometimes she u orks herself 
up into a stale of utter stoplessness — at otlieis, she gives 
half a page in which the pause of a comma is all the time 
allowed for refieshment anywhere. 

Stoppability (stypabrliti). rare. [f. * stop- 
pable adj., f. Stop v, : see -able and -m\] Hack 
of resistance to stoppage. 

1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 389 To judge of the force or 
‘ stopability ‘ of the pulse it is best to use two fingers and 
both hands in feeling it. 

Stoppage (stfj’pdda). [f. STor v. -i -age.] The 
action of stopping, the condition of being slopped. 
1. Deduction from payments ; a sum ‘ stopped ’ 
or deducted from the pay of a soldier, workman, or 
servant. 

1465 Poston Lett. II. 221, I told hym that ..I wold pay 
hym his dewte without any stoppage. 1747 in Col. Rec, 
Pennsylv, V. 140 The Private Men at the rate of 6d. Sterling 
per Day, out of which a Stoppage must be made of 4d. for 
their Provisions. 180* C. James M Hit. Did., Stoppages, 
in a military sense, deductions from a soldiers pay, the better 
to provide him with necessaries, &c. 1831 Act 1 2 Will. 

IV c. 37 § 23 Such Stoppage or Deduction, .shall not be in 
any Casemade from the Wages of such Artificer, unless [etc.]. 
*853 Macaulay Hist. Eng.xx. IV. 525 His anxiety that she 
should receive her income regularly and without stoppage* 
was honourable to him. 1883 Gbesley Gloss. Coal-mining 
243 Stoppages, deductions from miners’ wages, such as rent, 
candles, blacksmith’s work, field club, etc. *912 Daily News 
8 Mar. 2 A miner works nearly a whole day for stoppages, 
lamp oil (permanent), tools, doctor, etc. 

+ 2. An obstacle, hindrance. Obs. 
c 1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 196 Toblynde the devyl of 
hts knowlache, And my byrthe from hym to liyde, That holy 
wedlok was grett stoppage. 

3. Obstruction of a road, passage, stream, or 
current; + cotter, something that obstructs. 

1540 Palsgr. A colast us ii. Hi. Lij, I haue oucr passed all 
stoppages of wayes .i. all suebe lettes of passage [etc.].. as 
myght lette me on my waye. i6ax Bp. Hall Heaven upon 
Faith | 6 , 1 haue seene a little streame of no noise, which 
ypon his stoppage hath swelled vp. 1643 Baker Chroit., 
Edw. Ill, 174 An Act was made in this Kings time, that all 
Weares, Mils and other stoppages of Rivers, .should be re- 
moved. 1773 J. Fletcher Dreadful Phenom. title-p., A 
particular Account of the sudden Stoppage of the River 
Severn. 1787 J bkfkrson Writ. (1859) if, 104 Those States 
have suffered by the stoppage of the channels of their com- 
merce. 

b. A ‘ block 1 of the traffic in a street. 

17*7 Daily post 4 Feb. 1/3 The High Bailiff of West- 
minster, .was ordered to take Care to prevent the Stoppages 
in the Streets leading to the Parliament House. 1833 
Dickens Sk. Box, Mr. Watkins 'Pottle ii, When he got into 
fleet-street, there wa* ‘a stoppage,' in which people W 
vehicles have the satisfaction of remaining stationary for 
half an hour, [etc.]. 1870 Disraeli Lothatrxx I, Broughams 
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whirled and bright barouches glanced, [etc.]. .There were 
stoppages in Bond Stieet. 
c. Closing up of a vessel. 

1725 Bradley's Faintly Diet. s. v. Restoring of Cider, The 
. . Flatness of this Liquor is often occasion’d by the too free 
Admission of the Air into the Vessel, foi want of light 
Stoppage. 

4. Path, Obstructed condition of a bodily organ. 

1573 Turberv. I'anlcom ie 233 You shall finde it ease your 
hawke gieatly and ridde a greate pai te of the filthie matter 
that breadeth the stoppage in his head. *666 W. Bon hurst 
Loimogr. (1894) 3 2 A very great stoppage at the brest. .by 
degrees all her stopping and lisping left her. 1686 S. Meade 
in frul. Friends' Hist, Roc. (19T4) Oct. 168 Nathanaell had 
a loosenesse for aboue 2 weekes, which . .can ied of his flegme 
& stoppage at his stoniacke. 1704 Loud, Goa. No. 3986/4 
A Stoppage in his Nose. 1738 Phil. Trans. L. 522 But about 
that age [he] was afflicted with stoppages, which often tiirew 
him into convulsive fits. 1799 Underwood Dis. Childhood 
(ed. 4I III. 107 The slightest sympton of which, is that called 
the Snuffles, or stoppage of the nose. 1818-20 E. Thompson 
Cullen's Nosol. Method, (ed. 3) 319 Oidei I. ParaphymaLa. 
Local Changes.. 41 Emphragnta.— Stoppage. 1899 All. 
butt's Syst. Med. VIII, 889 The stoppage of the nose, .con- 
' stitutes a serious impediment to respuation. 

5. Arrest or detention of a traveller, or of goods 
being conveyed from place to place. Stoppage in 
transitu, in transit (Law) : see quot. 1 S 62 . 

* 1621 in Foster Eng. Factories Ind. (1906) 354 In our last 
wee advised you the stoppage off the Dutches goods likewise 
by SaffyCaun. 1649 in Verney Mem. (1907) I. 446 There 
being a j'enei all stoppage of all letteis, 1777 Cook Third 
Voy. hi. 1. (1784) II. .13 This stoppage of a favourite article, 
without assigning some leason, might have occasioned a 

f eneral murmur. *817 W. Sf.iavyn Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) 
I. 1169 Chap, xxxvh. (heading of chapter) Stoppage in 
Transitu. 1862 J. W. Smith Man. Common Law 267 Slop- 
page in tiansitu is the lesumplion by a vendor of the 
possession of goods which have been transmitted to, but 
have not yet come into the actual or const) unlive possession 
of, a purchaser who has become insolvent. 1911 J. H. Rose 
Pitt # Gt. I Par iv. 103 Grenville refused to discuss or ex- 
plain the stoppage of certain cargoes of grain destined for 
Fiench ports. 

0. The action of stopping or causing to cease. 

*637 J. Cooke tr. J. Hall's Rel. Obsetv. Engl. Bodies xcv. 
302 The stoppage of Viiue and Strangury, .may be joyned 
together, the one being a totall the other a partinll suppres- 
sion of Ui ine, 1696 Flovek Humours (J.) The stoppage of 
a cough, or spitting, increases phlegm in the stomach, 1727 
A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. II. xli. 106 This Stoppage 
ofTiadeand T. ; >11 .i ■ 1 N is-*.- „in ic.i- 
Suit. 1813 J. V .. . 1 ,■ • l„j 1 1 -. \ 1 1 1 1. ■ •.. 

the canal to which this stoppage of the pulsation extends, 
varies in different cases. 1863 II. Cox Ins tit. 1. vii. 83 The 
House of Lords complained of this stoppage of the issue of 
wiits by the Commons. 1908 Animal Managem. (War- 
Office) 326 Stoppage of bleeding is the first point to be at- 
tended to if it is serious. 

b. Discontinuance of supply, 

*863 Dickens Dr. Marigold viii, Thereby leading to., 
the total stoppage of the unfoitunate young man's beer. 

7. Cessation of movement or activity; a stop or 
halt in a journey. 

1794 Mrs. Radcuffji Jlfyst. Udolpho viii, She raised her 
eyes on. the sudden stoppage of the carnage. 1840 Hood 
Up Rhine 49 Our first stoppage was at Dortrecht on Dort. 
1836 Miss Isas. Bird Englishw. in Amer. 139 We lan 
three hundred miles through central Michigan in ten hours, 
including stoppages. 1863 Tyndall Fragm. Set, (1871) 426 
An abi upt stoppage of sensation. 2897 Meredith A mazing 
Marr. I. xv. 169 They had a hamper and were independent 
of stoppages for piovision. 2913 Times *3 Sept, 28/5 Unless 
there is an improved demand we shall soon be hearing of the 
stoppage of looms through lack of work. 

8 . Comm. The action of stopping payment. 

1827 W. Bkloe Sexagenarian II. *89 It is no less sin- 
gular, that this failure did not occasion the bankruptcy, 
or cause stoppage of payment, in any other house. 
2828 P. Cunningham N. S. Wales (ed. 3) II. 93 It was in- 
deed a stoppage of payment without a concomitant bank- 
ruptcy, two things hitherto synonymous in England. *846 
M°Culloch Brit. Empire (1854) IL 33 There was. . a pretty 
severe run upon the Bank of England, and it was at length 
apprehended that she might be obliged to make a temporary 
stoppage. *864 Mrs. Riddell Geo. Geith xxxvi, Norton’s 
stoppage has ruined me. *89* Law Times XC. 377/2 He had 
been concerned in floating several companies, the stoppage of 
one of which, it is stated, has mined a number of persons. 

Stoppall, obs. form of Stopple sb. 1 
t Stoppance. Obs. [f. Sr op v. + -ancd.) 
Something used in stopping or foi ming a stoppage. 

*493 Lr. Act 8 Hen. VII (1621) 51 Now of late the said 
Riuers and Podells be filled and stopped, as well by the in- 
habitants. .in estopping or casting of stoppance out of their 
houses, as doung of beasts as by Tanners [etc.]. 

Stoppe : see Stop sb}-, sb}, v., Stope sb'} 
Stopped (stppt), ppl. a. [f. Stop'zl f- -ed !.] 
In senses of the verb. 

+ 1. (Sense uncertain : ? Stuffed.) Obs. 

*34 2_ 3 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 38 In ij stopped 
salmon emp. iiij s. 

2. Obstructed, blocked. Of a hole or crevice ; 
Tilled up. 

CX440 Promp. Part). 477/2 Stoppyd, obstructus. 1378 
H. Wotton CoitrtUt Coutrov, 237 My stopped eares thou 
haste compeld to heare. 2382 Bentley Mon, Matrones ii. 
145 Open thou the stopped eares of mine hart. 1796 Cole- 
ridge To a Friend[l,s.ra\i] 33 With stopped nostril and glove- 
guarded hand. 1882 Tripplin & Rigg Saunter's Watch ■ 
makers’ Handbk. 279 To clear a stopped hole in a screw- 
plate, 2899 Westm. Gaz. 13 Feb. 5/1 Stopped gas-pipes or 
burst water-pipes. 

f b. Having the voice obstructed ; hoarse. Obs. 
*456 Sir G. Hay Gov. Princes Wks. (S.T.S.) II. 137 Sum 
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man [is] stoppit as a crok, and sum clere syngand as a 
nychtingale. 

e. Stopped-up\ obstructed, suffering from ob- 
struction. 

<•1622 Chapmvn Iliad xv. 222 [He] found gieat Hector, 
sitting vp, not stretcht vpon his bed, Noi wheasing with a 
stppt-vp spirit. *667 Phil. Trans. II. 547 Upon taking a 
slight cold, she was so stop’t up, that she could only whisper. 
2835 Browning Andrea del Sarto 80 111 their vexed, beating, 
stuffed and stopped-up brain. 

3. Of a vessel, tube, etc. : Closed with a plug or 
stopper. Of an organ-pipe : Closed at the top. 
Stopped diapason-, see Diapason sb. 7 . 

1601 Daniel Civ. Wars vi. xlix, They Mineralts com- 
bustible do finde, Which in stopt concaues placed cunningly 
They file. *694 Wai lp.r in Phil. Tians. XVIII. 15s 
A stopt Organ-Pipe is an Eighth to the same open. 
2720 Mrs. Bradshaw in C'tess Suffolk's Lett. (*824) I. 
69 You are as close as a stopped bottle, and do not give 
one the least account how things go on your side of the 
water. *827 Faraday Chew. Manip. xv. (1842) 390 Bioken 
up and put into stopped bottles. 2842 J. Bishop Hamilton's 
Diit, Mus. Terms App. 1x7 Stopt Diapason , the name of 
an organ-stop ; so called fi om having its pipes stopped at the 
top with a wooden plug, by which it is tuned. *867 Tyndai l 
Sound 187 There is no theoretic limit to the subdivision of 
an organ-pipe either stopped or open. I11 stopped pipes we 
begin with a semi-ventral segment, and pass on to 3, 5, 7, &c. 
semi- venti al segments. 2880 Grove's Diet. Music II. 490 A 
hollow, rather sweet tone, .similar to that of a stopped organ 
pipe. 2892 Hardy Test xiv, The stopt-diapason note which 
her voice acquired when her heart was in tier speech. 

*t*4. Of dice: Loaded. (Cf. Stop v. 13 d). Obs. 
1600 Rowlands Lett. Humours Blood (1B74) 59 Ilia stopt 
Dice with Quick.siluer neuer misse. 

5. Mns. (See quots.) 

*676 Mace Mu sick's Mon. 68 An Open String is more 
sweet, and Fieer of Sound, than a stopt String. Ibid. 85 
Never take up any Stopt Finger, .till you have some neces- 
sary Vse of It. Ibid. 103 The Stopt-Shake, is (only) diffei- 
ing fiom the Open-Shake, in that you [eLc.]. 2802 Busby 
Diet. Mus., Stopt , an epithet applied to the strings of a 
violin, violoncello, &c. when brought into contact with the 
fiuger-boatd by the piessuie of the fingers. 

0. Caused to cease ; biought to a standstill ; 
barred from further progress or action. 

a 1386 Sidney Arcadia 111. xix. (1922) 468 Gynecia.. be- 
sought him to make no delay ; using such gestures of com- 
passion insteed of .stopped words, that [etc ]. 2599 Portf.r 

Angry Worn. Abington (Peicy Soc.) 14 Mis. Bat.. .Shall I 

be chid For such a . Mis. Gou. What a? nay ini.stresse 

speake it out ; I scorne your stopt compaies. 2830 Hanna v 
Singleton Eoulenoy 1. viii, Things aie very bad.. Nothing 
hut turnings out, stopped mills, and riots. 2891 Meredith 
l hie of our Cong, xx viii, The face of a stopped watch, 2898 
Westm. Gas. 27 Apr. 8/2 A passenger on board a stopped 
steamer said that, .the soldiers, .are enthusiastic for war. 

b. Of a bank-note, cheque, etc. : see Stotza 19. 
1863 Mrs. Riddf.ll Maxtv. Drewittxx ix, Robbety of two 
thousand pounds .. assaulting a constable .. passing the 
stopped notes. 2892 Daily News 18 July 4/7 A vendor 
could sell a legally stopped bond, which he knew to be so 
stopped, to a purchaser who did not know it was stopped. 

7. Thonetics. Of a consonant-sound: Formed by 
complete closure of the orinasal passages; explo- 
sive, 

2874 Sweet in Trans. Philol. Soc. 539 The conversion of 
an open into a stopped consonant is, of course, anomalous. 
2883 Encycl, Brit, XVIII. 787/1 margin, Stopped sounds. 

8 . Versification. Of a line: Ending with the 
conclusion of a sentence or clause. 

1874 Fleay in Trans. New Shaks. Soc. I. 2, I cannot 
speak definitely as to the stopped-line test, not_ having 
worked it out. 2875 A. W. Ward Eng. Dram. Lit. I. iv. 
361 A 1 stopped ’ line is one in which the sentence, or clause 
of the sentence, concludes with the line. 

Stoppelj -ell(e, obs. forms of Stopped sb} 
Stopper (stp-psi), sb. [f. Stop v. + -er 1 .] 

1, A person who stops (see the senses of the verb), 
f a. One who obstructs the course of (a river) ; 

one who stops or fills up holes or chinks. 

1480 Coventry Leet Bk. 435 They maken dayly als gret 
diligens as they can to knowe the stoppers of the seid 
Comien Ryuer,..and when eny be perceyued they ben 
punysshed. 2622 Bible Ezek. xxvii. 9 Thy calkers [rnarg, 
or, stoppers of chinks, Heb. strengihners]. 
b. Hunting. = earth-stopper (Earth sb} II). 
2848 Rural Amusem . 223 The stopper belonging to the 
pack rarely neglected stopping these earths in the night 
before the meet. 

o. One who brings to a stand or causes to cease. 
1533 BEU.KNDF.N Livy iv. (S.T.S.) II. 124 pe remanent 
trlbunis, qnhilkis war stopparis of b* law Agrarie. 1597 
Middleton Wisd. Solomon iv. 17 When wail is weales, & 
stelth is welths chiefe stopper. 2622 Cotgr., Estancheur, 
a stopper (of an issue of blood, &c,). t 2627 Moryson I tin. 
11, 22 If any be stopped from following of his track the 
stopper shall answere the goods so tracked. 1923 H. S. 
Wilkinson in Rep. 7th Ann. Mig, Hist. Assoc. 3 How., 
could a leader.. find a multitude of his fellow creatures 
willing to make themselves stoppers of bullets and to part 
with life itself in obedience to a word..? 

d. Pugilism. (See Stop v. 15 d.) 

*840 Blaine Encycl, Rural Sports § 4038 He was. .an 
excellent ‘ stopper \ hitting with his 1 ight and stopping with 
his left. 

f e. Tennis. (See quot. 1 585 .) 

01548 Hall Chron., Rich, II J 35 b, The best stopper 
that he hath at tenyce shall not wel stoppe without a faulte. 
c *530 Dice-Play (Percy Soc.) 43 Another was rid of his six 
hundred pounds, at tennis, in a week by the fraud of 1ns 
stopper. *383 Higins funitts’ Nomtncl. 296/2 Factor,.. 
the stopper, or he that marketh the chase in playeng, at 
tennise specially. 


i. A player whose office it is to stop balls ; in 
Cricket , a wicket-keeper. 

1741 in Lilly white's Scores (1862) I. Pref. 10 When y® 
Ball has been in Hand by one of y® Keepers or Stopers.. 
He may go where he pleases till y* next Ball is bowled 
1847 Halhwfll, Stopper, a peison at tennis, football, and 
other games, who stops the balls. 1904 Daily Cln-on. 21 May 
9/4 This Sussex stumper, .is the best 1 stopper 1 in England. 

2. Something that stops up a hole or passage. 

2392 Pf.rcivai.l Sp. Diet., Routbon, a stopper, Obtmato- 
rium. 2702 C. Wollf.y j? nl. New York (i860) 29 The 
surest .. stopper of the Poies of their Bodies against the 
Winter’s cola. 2722 Mortimer Hush, II. 333 To tun it up 
into a Cask, . . which stop up only with a loose stopper foi 
two or three Days;.. put a Peg into the vent hole loose. 
2768 Tucker Lt. Nat. II. 1. v. 08 Imagining, that the 
orifices of these nerves are provided with stoppers which 
the mind draws up at pleasure to give the animal spirits 
admittance. 2799 Sir T. Munro in Gleig Life vii. (1849) 
117,1 pulled two stoppers of lint out of my ears. 1844 Doftdn 
Deafness 85 Sometimes the .stopper of wax is removed by 
a single syringing. 2873 E. White Life in Christ v. xxviii. 
(1878) 472 Thus the opponent's mouth is shut with a stopper 
of his own invention, 1888 Ruti-ky Rock-Forming Min. 
7 The stop-cock being closed and the stopper removed from 
the upper orifice, 

fig. 1824 Miss Mitford Village I. 64 Lucy never in- 
tended to marry this commodious stopper of love-gaps. 

b. spec. A plug for closing the neck of a bottle, 
the end of a tube, or the hole for the egress of fluid 
from any vessel. 

Not usually applied to a coik or bung; most commonly 
it denotes a solid piece of glass, the lower part of which is 
shaped to fit the neck of a bottle, while the upper part is 
fashioned to serve as a handle. 

2667 PIul. Trans. II. 322 A Silver Tube, with a Silver 
Stopper. 2729 D'Urfey Pills (1872) VI. 296 The Hole that 
let the Liquor run, Was wanting of a Stopper. 2807 T. 
Thomson them. (eel. 3) II. 228 A pliial closed with a ground 
stopper. 2843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 464/1 The patent 
caoutchouc stoppers, winch, besides being. .cheaper than 
corks, can [etc.]. 1881 Tvndall Ess. Floating Matter A ir 32 
In a thild series [of experiments] the coik stoppeis used in 
the first and second seiies were abandoned, and glass 
stoppers employed. 2883 H. J. Powpll Glass-making 74 
Finally the stopper is ground into the mouth of the de- 
canter. 2923 P. D. Scovr-MoNCRiErF Paganism $ Chr. 
Egypt ii. 25 note. The old 1 Canopic' vases.. had stoppers 
in the foim of genii supposed to protect the dead. 
fig. 2852 Thackeray Esmond ill. ix, Thete is no such 
word as enough as a stopper for good wine. 

o. A cork or plug for the mouth of a muzzle- 
loading musket, to keep out moisture and dust. 

2802 C. J ames Milit. Diet. *839 F. A. Grifi mis At till. 
Man. (2862) 38 The men will be directed to replace their 
stoppeis. 

tl. = pipe stopper, tobacco stopper (see Pipe j #. 1 
1 1 b ; Tobacco 3). 

*622 J. Taylor (Water P.) Water-Cormorant Co, A pyde 
coat Page, Who.. his Tobacco fils, With stopper, tongs, and 
other vtensils. 2693 Humours Town 63 As the destruction 
of Pipes is the multiplication of Stoppers, so [etc.]. 2732-8 
Swift Pol. Couversat. ii. Wks. VI. 328 They say, that the 
Corruption of Pipes, is the Generation of Stoppers. 2736 
[I. H. Browne] Pipe of Tobacco ii. 8 Lip of Wax, and liya 
of Fire;., And thy swelling ashey Crest, With my little 
Stopper prest. 1885 J. Pavn Talk of Town II. 202 Flatten- 
ing the tobacco in His pipe with its stopper. 

e. The plug of a ‘ stopped’ organ-pipe. 

2832 Seidel Organ 80 The stopping is effected by a sort 
of capsule, similar to the lid of a round brass box, called the 
stopper. 1879 Organ Voicing 23 If. . the stopper and joints 
of the pipe are sound. 

f. = Stopping vbl. sb. 4d. 

2879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 207/2 The nail holes, &c,, 
are stopped with hard-stopper made of dry lead mixed 
with Japan gold size. 2922 H. J. Butler Motor Bodies 2*5 
Some add turps and tub lead to help the stopper to harden. 
This bard stopper is forced in carefully with the putty knife, 
f 3. Anything that produces constipation. Obs. 
*528 Pavnell Salerne’s llegim. M ij, Breadde made with 
Iittel ieuen nourishethe moche, but the norishement therof 
is a stopper. 1584 Cogan Haven Health iv. 23 Bread ouer- 
sweete is a stopper. 

f 4. Anat. (See quot. and Obtorator i.) Obs. 
2686 Snafe Anat, Horse iv. cxx. 187 Two Muscles called 
Obturatores, or Stoppers, because they fill up the wide hole 
between the Os pubis and Hip-bone. 

f 5. A shoemaker’s tool : = stopping-stick (Stop- 
ping vbl. sb. 7 ). Obs. 

2399 Dekker Shoemaker's Holiday it. iii. (1610) C 3 b, 
Heark yon skomaker, baue you al your tooles, a good rub- 
bing pin, a good stopper, a good dresser [etc.]. 

0. The upper pad of the sole of a greyhound’s foot. 
1833 ‘ Stonehenge ’ Greyhound vii. 158 When the cut is 
severe, as for instance, at the root of ‘the stopper'. 2836 
— Brit. Rural Sports 1. hi. vii 201 If a Stopper is detached 
from the leg;,,, it is far better to remove the hanging portion 
with the knife. 

7. Something that causes to cease or brings to a 
stand, a. gen., esp. in the phrase to put a stopper 
on (? with mixture of sense 2 ), to put a stop to. 
colloq. or slang. 1 

1828 Egan Boxiaita IV. 188 The Lively Kid met with a 
stopper to his rush on the nob. 2830 Mahryat King’s Own 
xl, If you don’t dap a stopper on that jaw of yonrs, by 
George, we’ll cobb you. 2842 Dickens Barn, Rudge lviii. 
If it rested with him to decide, he would put a final stopper 
on the bird, and his master too, 2859 Gen. P. Thompson 
Audi Alt. II. xeix. 88 The stopper has been put upon the 
utterance of ideas on both sides the Channel. 2898 Ii. Bur- 
leigh Sirdar <$• Khalifa vii. 207 A bullet so treated expands 
mushroom fashion upon striking any object and becomes a 
veritable 'stopper ’. *90* Wide World Mag. VI. 502/1 A hit, 
evidently, for the animal's progress became immediately 
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slower. Then Aimstrang put in the stopper, his bullet 
pieicing the ueck. *911 Max Beekbohm Zvleika. Dobson 
v. 56 But that rejection . .is no stopper to ray suit. 

b. Mech. An appliance for stopping machinery. 
*87* Abridgm, Specif. Patents, Watches etc. 111 When- 
ever a stopper is piessed against the collar, the arbor, 
and therefore the seconds hand, ceases to rotate. 1875 
Knight Diet. Mech., Stopper (Railway Engineering), A 
trading-brake formerly used on inclined planes. It.. was 
thrown into action by the pressure of the cars, if the rope 
broke. 1903 Westm. Gas. 15 Jan. 2/1 Ramsbottom. .in- 
vented., the weft-fork-stopper for looms. This stopper, as 
its name implies, stops the loom when the weft breaks. 

0 . Hunting. An obstacle that is impassable or 
causes delay. 

183a Q. Rev. XLVII. 237 The fenceat the top is imprac- 
ticaole— Meltonicl, ‘a stopper; ' nothing for it but a gate, 
leading into a broad lane. 1859 EardlevAVilmot Reminisc, 
T. Assketon Smith (i860) 44 The famous story of Lord 
Kintore coining once to a ‘stopper 1 in the Vale of White 
Horse, which defied the whole field. 1859 Sporting Mag. 
Mar. 159 They, .crossed the old canal, which was another 
stopper, and allowed the fox to get a long way ahead. 

8 . West Indian. A tree of the genus Eugenia. 
1884 Sargent Rep. Forests N. Amer. 88 Eugenia bv.xi- 
folia... Gurgcon Stopper. Spanish Stopper. Ibid. 89 Eu- 
genia niontlcola. . .Stopper. White Stopper. Ibid., Eugenia. 
/m«m...Red Stopper. 

8 . Naut. (See quots. 1769 .) 

For cat-, cathead-, dog-, ring-, wherrit-, wing-stopper, see 
the prefixed words. 

x6a6 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 30 Nealed too, 
looke to j'our stoppers, your Anchor comes home, the ships 
a drift. 1644 Manwayring Seamans Diet. 102. 1711 W, 

Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist. 153 Stoppers of Anchors. 
. . Stoppers of the Bit. *769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) 
s. v. Anchor , The anchor is suspended at the cat-head by 
its stopper. Ibid., Stoppers,.. certain short pieces of rope, 
which are usually knotted at one, or both ends. ..They 
are either used to suspend any weighty body, or to retain 
a cable, shroud, &c. in a fixed position [etc.]. x8ag Mar- 
ry.vt F. Mildniay xx, The stoppers were cut, and the 
anchois dropped. 

b. Fisheries. (See quot.) 

1883 R. F. Walsh Ir. Fisheries (Fish. Exhib. Publ.) 11 
At the bottom of the nets another rope runs from end to 
end, and this is called the 'foot line ’...Suspended from this 
foot line.. are other ropes, each 27 feet long, and called 
‘stoppeis’, 

10. Comb, stopper-berry tree, the Barbados 
cherry, Malpighia glabra j stopper-bolt Naut. 
(see qnots.) ; stopper-hitch Naut. (see quot.) ; 
stopper-hole (see quot.); stopper-knot Naut., 
a kind of knot used for the ends of stoppers; 
stopper-net (see quot.). 

17 50 G. Hughes Barbados 176 The “Stopper-Berry Tree; 
Lat. Malpighia. *7x1 W. Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist. 
37 To have “Stopper-bolts for the Cables. 187s Knight 
Diet. Mech., Stopper-bolt, a large ring-bolt driven in the deck 
of a ship before the main-hatch, for securing the stoppers 
to. 1878 Voylk & Stevenson Milit. Diet. 410/2 *Stoppei - 
hitch, a knot for stoppering the fall of a tackle, &c. 1869 
S. J. V. Day Fuddling in Rankine Machine 4- Hand-tools . 
In the lower aide of the charging door an opening is formed 
called the * stopper-hole, through which the puddler intro- 
duces his rabble for working up the mass of iron, r i860 
H. Stuart Seaman’s Catech. 56 A thimble is spliced in one 
end and a 1 double wall ’ or deck *'lopper-knat, is made on 
the other. 1792 G. Cartwright Strut. Labial or I. Gloss, 
p. xv, * Stopper-net , a large net for catching seals, which 
is made to fit the place in which it is fixed. 

Hence Bto*pperless a., without stoppeis. 

1863 Dickens Uncomm. Trav . xxii, The stoppeiless cruets 
on the spindle-shanked sideboard were in a miserably de- 
jected state. 

Stopper (stp-pa-O, v. [f. Stopper rf.] 

1. trails. Naut. To secure with a stopper. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 11. (1780), Rosser le Cable, 
to stopper the Cable. 1834 Mabryat P. Simple xv, Jump 
down, then, and see it [the cabIe]double-bitted and stoppered 
at thirty fathoms. _ 1883 Man. Seamanship for Roys 234 The 
fiut reef-pendant is stoppered and hitched round the boom, 

2. To close or secure (a bottle, etc.) with a 
stopper. Also with down. 

1868 Rep . U.S. Commissioner Agile. (1869)441 The milk- 
can i\ filled fullof milk, and so stoppered down that there is no 
room foi the least motion to churn the milk. 1915 Morning 
Post 2r June 8/1 A quart bottle very carefully stoppered, 
b. Metallurgy. (See quot.) Also with down. 

1884 W. H. GRrKNWoOD Steel If Iron xx. §770 The metal 
is ran into the several moulds, which are each 1 stoppered 1 
..either with an iron plate, or simply by throwing on a 
shovelful of sand, which is then coveied with an iron plate, 
wedged down [etc.]. Ibid. xx. § 800 The ingots are properly 

S ered down, by throwing a shovelful of sand into the 
I on the top of the still fluid metal, and then covering 
it with an iron plate fastened down by a ci oss bar [etc.], 

3. To fit with ft stopper. 

1827 Faraday Chem. Manip. xv. (1842) 361 The bottles 
should be wide-mouthed and accurately stoppered, 1860 
Report. Patent Invent, Dec. 443 Improvements in Closing 
or Stoppering Bottles, Jars, and other Receptacles. 1883 
H. J. Powell Glass-making 73 The mouth of the vessel to 
be stoppered. 

4. slang. To stop; to * put the stopper on ’. 

*8* x Scott Pirate xxxix, Stopper your jaw, Dick, will 
you? *905 Daily Chron. 24 Apr. 3/4 This elegant Cyril 
Wentworth, who gaily 'stoppers * men and women by the 
dozen if they happen to thwart him in the slightest degree. 

Stoppered (stp’pard), ppl. a. [f. Stopper v. + 
-ED \ J Fitted with a stopper. 

*803 Phil, TYanx. XCI 1 I. 38 A curved and stoppered 
tube. x8*7 Faraday Chem. Manip. xxiv, 62a Receive the 
fas when good into stoppered bottles. 1869 S. J. V. Day 
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Puddling 4 in Rankine Machine ij Hand-tools, A row of 
stoppered holes. 

Stoppering (stp*pariq) , vbl. sb. [f. Stopper v. 
+ -ing k] The action oi Stopper v. 

1805 in Pohvhele's Trad. «J- Recoil. (1826) II. 577 In ten 
minutes our rigging was past all stoppering 1839 F. A. 
Griffiths Artitl. Plan. (1862) 107, (4) The proper stoppering 
of the fall, when necessary. 

attrib. 1877 Encycl. Brit. VI. 402/2 Many substitutes 
have been proposed for cork as a stoppering agent. 

Stopping (stp-piq),»3/. sb. [f. Stop v. + -ing 1 .] 

I. 1. The action of the vb. Stop in various 
senses. 

1373 Barbour Bnece vi. 1 69 The vpcom wes then Dittit 
with slavn hots and men; Swa that his fayi->, for that stop- 
ping, Micht not cum to the vp-cummyng. c 1470 Henry 
Wallace \. 114 Fyrst, to the hunde it mycht gretstoppyn 
be. 1487-8 Rec, ht. Mary at Hill (1905) 132 Paide to a 
dawber for stoppyng of an hole in Sir Iohn lovyers chamber, 
..iijd, 1552 Huloct, Stoppynge of wynde, asthma, ob • 
structio. 1592 Bacon Obserr. Libel Resusc. (1637) 12 5 For 
the Stopping of Traffique..I lefer my Self to the Custome- 
Books. 1677 F. North Philos. Ess. Mus. 28 Pipes may 
be helped by the strength of the blast, and fietted In- 
struments by a favourable stopping. 1697 De_ Foe 
Ess, Pi ejects 321 All discounting of Wages, ..stopping of 
Pay, and the like, to be adjusted by stated and Publick 
Rules, 17614 1 Museum Rust. IV. 18, I pinch off with my 
nail such branches as accompany the fruit, to the thickness 
of about two crown-pieces, which. I call stopping. 1843 
Loudon Suburban Ilort. 613 Pruning may be rendeied al- 
most unnecessary by disbudding, disleafing, and stopping. 
1873-4 H. SwKitr in Trans. Philol. Soc. 107 The voice stops 
(gl, (d) and often (b) are weakened after vowels by imperfect 
stopping. 1873 11 . A. Davidson House-painting, etc. 12 
Stopping consists in filling in and making good all nail-holes, 
bad joints, cracks, &c. with putty, or with a paste made of 
putt>’ and white lead, called hard stopping. x88z Grove 
Did. Mus. III. 717 Stopping, the technical term for the 
operation of pressing the fingers on the strings of a violin, 
viola, etc., necessary to produce the notes. Double Stop- 
ping is the pi oducing of two notes at once, xgoa Land <$- 
Water 35 Oct. 616/3 Very naturally they [the boys] piefer 
a day's stopping [in the coverts] to a day school. 

b. Combined with advs., stopping dozvn, off, out, 
up. (See the related verbal phrases under Stop v.) 

1904 Kilbey Hand-camera Photogr. 39 This is the chief 
use of 1 stopping down 

1856 G. Gore Pract. Chem. 77 ‘Stopping off’ to Prevent 
Deposition. 1873 Knight Diet. Mech. 2407 Stopping off 
(Founding), a term applied to the filling up with sand of a 
portion of a mold, when the casting is desired to be smaller 
than the pattern from which the mold is formed. 

1807 Landseer Led. Engraving 232 Either by partial 
stoppings out 5 or the increased pressure of his Etching- 
needle. X838 in Newton's Loud. Jml. Conj. Ser. XVI. 64 
These stopping-out apparatus aie not limited as to their 
forms or dimensions. x88o Hamkrton Etching # Etcheis 
(ed. 3) App.338 Stopping-out varnish. 

1671 Phillips (ed. 3), Suffocation, a choaking, stifling, or 
stopping up of the breath. 1711 Mortimer Hush. II. 330 
The principal Cause that there hath been so much bad Cyder 
made in most parts of England, was the too early stopping 
of it up. 1805 Shipwrights Vade-M. 136 Stoppings-up, the 
poppets, timbers, &c, used to fill up the vacancy between the 
upper-side of the bilgeways and the ship's bottom, for sup- 
poi ting her when launching. 1886 Encycl, Brit. XX 1 . 821/1 
s.v. Shipbuilding, There should be at least two chains on 
each side .secuied to the foie-poppeis, . .and two on each 
side to the stopping-up. 1912 H. J. Buileh Motor Bodies 
114 Opinion is divided as to when the stopping up should 
take place. Some painters do it now, while others leave it 
till the filling up., is done. 

2. The placing of stops, punctuation. 

17x8 Chambers Cycl., Stops, Stopping, in Grammar. 1837 
J. H. Newman Proph. Office Ch. jBo They use some 
anomalous criticism, or alter the stopping, or amend the 
text, &c. 1880 N. T. (Rev. Vers.), Pref. iii. 4 d, Great care 
has been bestowed on the punctuation. Our practice has 
been to maintain what is sometimes called the heavier system 
of stopping.' xgoa T. S. Omond in N. <J -Q. Ser. ix. IX. 276/2 
His [ Brownings] punctuation . . seems an attempt to supply 
that rhetorical arrangement of clauses which modern stop- 
ping altogether ignoies. 

+ 3. Path. Obstructed conditions of an organ : = 
Stoppage 4 . Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. xlix. (1495) 891 Soure 
thynjzes openytli stoppynges of the splene and of the lyuour. 
1528 Paynell Said ue's Regim. F4D, They open the opila- 
tions & stoppynges that are wonte to be engendred in suche 
persons.' 1657 Coles Adam in Eden cxlv, The Extraction 
thereof is a Singular lemedy against the yellow Jaundice, 
and Stoppings of, the Liver, Spleen, and Womb. 1741 A. 
Monro Auat. (ed. 3) 86 A Corysa, or stopping of the Nose 
from any other Cause, 

fig- *646 Jenkyn Remora 33 What coolings were there in 
our love, what stoppings in our bowels. 

II. Concrete uses. 

4. Something inserted to stop a hole, crevice, or 
passage. 

*585 Higins Junius' Notneitcl. 264/1 Endiaruni, . .the 
stopping of the glistei pipe, which is of cloth, and hangeth 
by a thred_. 18*3 J. Badcock. Dom. Anmsent, 162 The 
access of air being prevented by a stopping of paste or 
mortar so made. 184a Loudon Suburban Hort. 259 The 
water in the inner pot. .is prevented from escaping through 
its bottom by the clay stopping at a, 1876 Preece & Sive- 
wright Telegraphy 230 A stopping of yarn should be 
rammed into the socket of the pipe before the joint is made, 
t b. Decayed honey filling the cells of a comb. 

,1609 C. Butler Fem. Mon. i. (1623) Dij, So they might 
live in secula, if. .the abundance of noisome stopping would 
suffer them to abide the Hlues. Ibid. vi. {1623) O ij [see 
CoOM sbj 3]. 

0 , Farriery. A pad charged with grease inserted 
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within the shoe for the purpose of keeping the 
horse’s foot moist. , 

1580 Blundevil Curing Horses Dis. cxliv. 62 b, Stop him 
with Turpentine and Hogs grease molten togither, and laid 
on with a little towe or flaxe, and then clap on the shooe to 
keepe in the stopping. 1828 S. F. Gray Suppi. Pharmaco- 
peias (ed. 4) 464 Stoppings for the feet. Tallow 2 lb. [etc.]. 

d. A composition used to stop holes or crevices. 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Builder 417 Filling up cracks 

and defects with putty, called stopping. 1883 R. Haldane 
Workshop Rcc. Ser. 11. 127/1 The ‘ stopping ’, as this mixture 
[of size and whiting] is called, is pressed into the cracks [of 
the picture] by means of a palette-knife, xgox J. Black 
Carp. <5- Build., Home Hanaicr. 43 [Before painting] any 
knots or resinous places in the woodwork should be coated 
with ‘stopping,’ or red lead in varnish. 

e. Dentistry. The material used for stopping a 
hollow tooth. 

1863 Trevelyan Compel. Wallah (1866) 151 As a dentist 
once said to me, ‘ All is not stopping that glitters/ 1896 
Punch xi Jan. 24/2 You mustn’t bite anything foi two hours 
at least, or you'll spoil the stopping. 

5. + a. A dam, embankment. Obs. 

1575 in VV. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 375 The 
banks and stoppings of the waters aboute Sowthe bridge. 

b. Mining. (See quots.) 

X708 J. C. Compleat Collier (1845) 46 Care of the Air must 
be taken in general, That it be not too much Dispersed, or 
too much libei ty given for want of Stoppings, c 1790 Encycl, 
Brit. (ed. 3) V. 103/2 The passage.. must be closed up.. by 
a partition of deals, or by a wall built with bricks or stones, 
to prevent the air passing that way. This building is called 
a stopping. 1839 Ure Did. Arts 986 By means of such 
stoppings placed in the boards next the dip-head level, the 
air can be transported to the right hand or to the left for 
many miles. 1911 Act 1 If 2 Geo. V, c. 50 § 42 (3) All stop- 
pings between main intake airways and main leturn airways. 

0. Archery. (See quot.) 

xSox T. Roberts Engl. Bowman 294 Stopping, tlie extreme 
part or head of the pile, which is solid. 

III. 7. attrib. and Comb., in sense ‘ bringing to 
a stand as in stopping effect , power, quality ; 
* coming to a stand, baiting as in stopping-place, 
- point ; * filling holes or crevices’, as in stopping- 
instrument, -knife, - material , - tool ; stopping- 
ground Etching (see quots.); stopping mixture 
Etching, a composition to be used as a stopping- 
ground ; + stopping pan, a pan for melting mate- 
rials for making ‘ stoppings ’ (sense 4 c) ; stopping 
station, one of the stations at which an express 
train stops ; + stopping stick, a shoemaker’s tool 
(? for filling crevices). 

*907 J. H. Patterson Man-Eaters of Tsavo xxiv. 279 As 
a matter of fact, however, it [the bullet] went clean through 
him [the charging lion] without having the slightest “stop- 
ping effect. 1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 442/1 The parts which 
are bitten-in enough, are now to be covered with what is 
called “stopping-ground, which is a mixture of lamp-black 
and Venice turpentine. 1863 Chamb. Encycl. III. 497/2 To 
be firmly pressed with a blunt-pointed “stopping-instrument 
or ‘ plugger ’ into all the interstices of the hollow of the 
tooth.' 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Builder 422 Glaziers are 
likewise furnished with “stopping knives. 1815 J. Smith 
Panorama Set. tf Ait II. 767 If the ground be any wheic 
Liohen up, a composition called the “stopping mixtuie, must 
be immediately applied to it. 1580 Blundf.vil Luring 
Horses Dis. cxv. 53 b, Then fill both his feete with Hogges 

f t ease, and bran fried togither in a ‘stopping Pan. *848 
V. Temple-ion Locomot. Rug. (ed. 2) 73 In nearing any 
station or “stopping place, the steam must be shut off. *854 
Poultry Chi on. I, 504 The improvement in these biids isso 
continuous, that it is hard to say where their ‘stopping-point 
will be found. 1896 Times 16 Dec. 5/2 In the Chitial cam- 
paign the “stopping power-, of the Lee-Meiford rifle bullet 
were shown to be so small that [etc.]. 1898 B. Burleigh 
Sirdar If Khalifa vii. 106 The roldiei.s have no faith in the 
‘slopping quality of the Lee-Metford bullet. 1840 Civil 
Engiiu # Aic/i. Jml. III. 32/2 One of the '“stopping 
stations * of all the second class trains being opposite. 1891 
Daily News 3 Apr. 5/5 Only Bletchley, . . Stirling, and Pei th 
aie stopping stations by these specially fast trains. 1597 
Dfloncy Gentle Craft 1. Wks. (1912) 89 The whetstone, the 
“.-•topping-stick, and the paring knife. 1833 P. Nicholson 
Pract. Builder 371 The plasteier liken i-e employs several 
small tools, called ‘stopping and picking-out tools. 

stopping (sty-pir)), />/>/. a. [f. Stop©. + -ing 2 .] 
1 1. Med. Tending to cause stoppage ; astrin- 
gent, constipating. Obs, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. cxiv. (1495) S j, The 
substaunce [of cole] without the Juys is stoppynge & bynd- 
ynge. rs6a Turner lieihal it. 66 The sede & roote of it 
[nymphea] with the yelow floure dronken with lede stopping 
and tart wyue ar good agaynst..Lsshues. 1608 Arabella 
Stuart Let. 8 Dec. in Lefuse Life (1913) 206 , 1 have sent 
your lordship some of the stoppingest meat that is [re. 
cheese]. 1666 G. Harvey Morbus Angl. xxxiii. (1672) 103 
Then you must resolve to live without Victuals, there being 
no meat in the world, but what maybe excepted against, in 
saying this is windy, and that is stopping, &c. 

2. That stops, in senses of the verb. Stopping 
oyster : see Oyster i c. Stopping train : a train 
which stops at some or all intermediate stations 
on a particular line. 

a 1529, 1543 [see Oyster x c], 1676 Mace Musichs Mon. 
104, 1 must, with the Stopping Finger (only) cause the a, to 
sound, by taking it off, in a kind of a Twitch. 1834 Repts. 
Accid. Railways 23 The train book kept at Weedon station 
. .shows the time of arrival and departure of every stopping 
train. x888 Pall Mall Gas. 31 Aug. 4/2 If a stopping omni- 
bus is an obstruction, so is a stopping cab. 

Stopple (stp'p’l), ri.l Forms : 4-6 stopell, 5 
stopelle, -ylle, 5-7 stoppell, stople, 6 atoppall, 
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-elle, -till, 6-9 stoppel, 9 dial, stapple, 6 - stop- 
ple. Cf. Stoupaille, Estoppel. [Paitlyf. Stop 
v. + -el 1 , -le : partly aphctic f. Estoppel.] 

I. 1. An appliance for closing the oiifice of a 
vessel, tube, etc. ; a stopper, cork, bung, or plug. 
Now somewhat rare ; usually replaced by Stopper. 

139 . Earl Derby's Exf>cd. (Camden) 72 Et per manus eius- 
dempio j stopell pro j hotel!. c 1440 Provip. Pai-u, 477/2 
Stoppel], of abottel or oJ>er like, ductllns. 1471 Ripley Comp. 
Alch. xn. vi. in Aahni. (1632) 140 Make thy Stopell of glas. 
c 1480 Hlnryson Mar. Eab., Wolf <5- Fox xix, The fraud- 
full foxe..with his teith the stoppell, or he stint, Pullit out. 
1326 in Gutch Collect. Cur. (1781) II. 325 Item deliveryd the 
. . burnysshing of twoo Flagons and mending the Cneynis 
and Stoppells. 1600 Surflet Country Farm hi. lxii. 574 
Eueiie one of the [furnace] mouthes shall haue his stopple. 
Ibid. v. xxiii. 725 They draw foith the thinnest of the hcour 
. . by a stopple which they haue for the purpose in the 
bottome of the fat. 1601 Holland Pliny xxxnr. iv. II. 468 
No sooner are the stopples driven and shaken out, but the 
water gusheth foorth amaine. 1613 Purciias Pilgrimage 
(1614) 184 The stopple of a Vessel!, if it be ofHempe or Flax, 
may not be thrust in. 1626 Middleton Won*, beware Worn. 
111. iii. 103 Like a cloth-stopple in a cream-pot. 1718 J. Ciiam- 
berlayne Relig. P/tilos. (1730) II. xviii. § 6 All the Stopples 
that are used to the Phials.. are corroded by the Particles 
that ascend. 1823 J. Badcocic Dom, Amusem . 75 Let a 
phial be piovided, which has a cork-sloppel. 1849 Eastwick 
Dry Leaves 44 Among the ornaments.. suspended over the 
tomb were some sLopples of decanters. 1863 E. C. Clayton 
Cruel Fortune II. 289 Mademoiselle Marie took up the 
phial, ..extracted the stopple, snilfed at the contents, then 
replaced the stopple. 

f b. transfi and fig. 06s. 

1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit l Fen ten 330 Than with a stew 
stei t out the stoppell of my hals. 1365 Jewel Rcpl. Hard- 
ing (1611) 361 The Councell of Salesgunstadium hath straitly 
charged, that no Priest presume, to say more than tluee 
Masses vpon one day,.. which also is a great stopple to M. 
Hardings Totquot. 1028 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1650) 1 . 386 
Which might serve for a sufficient stopple for the Doctors 
mouth, to keep in his Doctrine of Necessity. 1691 Ray 
Creation 11. (1704) 304 Therefore were there no Shuts or 
Stopples made for the Ears. 

+ 0 . Mus. The plug of a stopped organ-pipe. 
Also (see quot. 1801 ). 06s. 

1771 Roland Le Virloys Did. Archit. III. Vocab. 184 
Stopple of an organ, biseau d'orgtte. x8ot Busby Diet. M us. 
(1811), Stopples, certain plugs with which the ancients stopt 
or opened the holes of a (lute, .in older to accommodate its 
scale.. to some particular mode. 1876 Stainer & Barrett 
Diet. Mus. Terms. 

f 2. A stopping or pad (of wet cotton]. 06s. 

1560 Wiiiteiiorne Ord. Souldiours (1388) 39 b, Put in the 
tiumbe a handfull of serpentine pouder vnmixt, nextahand- 
full of the foresaid mixture, alter a little poudei, then a 
stoppell of cotten wet in oyle of gineper. 

f o, A name for some marine animals. 06s. 

*713 Petiver Aquat. Anim, Amboinx Tab. 3/6 Blatta 
oblonga maxima .. Great Oval Horn-stopple. Ibid. 10/3 
Umbilicus marinus niger. . Black Bone stopple. 

4. Comb,, as stopple-cork, -maker ; f stoppla-pear, 
some variety of pear (? shaped like a stopper), 

a 1849 J. C. Mangan Poems (1859) 38 Wrench the *stopple- 
cork 1 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 16 His fader was Macob 
the *stoppelmaker. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort., Dec. (1679) 
30 Pears, . .Gascogne-Bergomot, Scarlet-pear, *Stopple-pear. 

f II. 5. The action of stopping; a stoppage, 
prohibition. (Cf. Estoppel a, 2 b.) Ohs. 

1378 Sir F. Knollys in MS. Rawl. D. aj If. 19 b, To 
stoppe hir Maiesties owne marchantes from theyre free vente 
at Hanborroe, hoping that by tbe stoppall thereof, they shall 
[etc,]. 1398 Mars ton Sco. Fillanie it, vii. 205 Their only 
skill rests in Collusions, Abatements, stoppek, inhibitions. 
1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 314 Neither Matcliiuel, 
nor any that etier yet was in Europe [come] neere vnto the 
Iesuits for Atheall deuises to preuent the stoppels of their 
stratagems. 1631 J. 1 S. Prince ofPriggs Revels hi. 10 He’l 
soon recover all by his collusions, Abatements, stoppels, 
inhibitions. 

Sto pple, s6. 2 Sc. and north. Also 7 stople, 
9 stapple. The stem of a tobacco-pipe. (See 
PlPE-ST APPLE.) 

x68x Colvil Whigs Supplic. (1751) S3 Some have their 
faces and their throples All scratched with tobacco stoples. 
a 1730 T, Boston in Morrison Mem. (1899) 6 He. .bioke in 
pieces a part of a tobacco-pipe. , ; bidding the devil beat him 
as small as that pipe-stopple, if [etc.] 1898 Shetland News 
S Feb. (E.D.D.), He. .ramm'd da slrae twartiee times intiow 
da stapple o' his pipe. 

Stopple (sfjrp’l), v. [f. Stopple r<5.i] tram. To 
put a stopple on ; to close with a stopple. 

7x79s Cowper Moralizer Corrected 7 [He] Stoppled his 
cruse, replac’d his book Within its customary nook. 1834 H. 
Miller Scenes Leg. xix. (1837) 283 Macglashan . .received 
the stoup, stoppled with a bunch of stiaw. 1837 Tiioreau 
Maine IF. ii. (1912) 183 A little vial, containing matches, 
stoppled water-tight. 

Stopple, obs. var. Stouple, Stubble, 
Stoppull, obs. form of Stopple sb.i 

+ StO'psel. Obs. rare - 1 . [a. Du. stopsel, in 
ICilian glossed stuppa (tow), f. stoppen to stuff, 
stop : see Stop ».] An incendiary missile, consist- 
ing of tow, brimstone, etc. 

1489 Caxton Faytes o/ A. ir. xxxv. Kiiijb, Theymuste 
haue appareylled redy pitche, oyle brymstone and towe to 
make with all grete stopselles that shal be shoten thykke to 
the engyns of theyre enemyes tyl that they be sette a fyre. 

t Stopull. Obs. rarer- 1 . [Of obscure origin and 
meaning; perh. an error for *scopull ad. L. 
scopulus rock.] 

1506 Guyl/orde's Pilgr. (Camden) 13 Ouet ayenst the for- 
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sayd yle of Cirigo to y e see warde-. is y° Stopull or Cragge 
called in Greke Ouago. 1517 Torkmgton's Pilgr. (1884) 19 
The Stopull of Craggs called in Gieke Obaga. 

StO’p-watch. A watch which indicates fi actions 
of a second by a hand that may be instantly stopped 
by pressure on a spring or catch, so as to lecord 
an exact moment or period of time ; chiefly used 
for timing laces. 

_ 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 166 Provided he 
is truly try'd by a stop Watch. 1867 in C. A. Wheeler 
Sportascrapiana 214 Place a practical man with one of 
M'Cabe’s stop-watches at the iinishing point. x888 Mrs. 
Custer Tenting on Plains xii, The General, with his stop- 
watch in hand. 

b. fig. Also attrib. 

1806 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life vii. Ixi, Automata 
—people who legulate all their thoughts, words, and actions, 
by the stop-watch. 1817 Examiner No. 503. 334 The uncle 
. .being a stop-watch person always in a hurry. 1821 Lamb 
Elia Ser. 1. Old Benchers, He was at once, .hts guide, stop- 
watch, auditor, treasurer. 1896 Saintsbury Hist, sqth Cent. 
Lit. v. 228 The ciitic looks only at the weak parts, and he 
judges the weak parts only by the stop-watch. [Cf. Sterne 
Tr Shandy iii. xii.] 

Stopylle, obs. form of Stopple sbX 
tStor. Obs. [OE. stir masc., rendering L. 
storax and ins ; perh/ a. L. storax (see Stobax).] 
Incense. 

c xooo JElfric Horn. 1 . 116 Hi. .him geoffrodon . .gold and 
recels and myrran. . . Se stor [getacnode | flaet he is so 3 God. 
c 1230 Kent. Serm. in O. E. Misc. 26 Hi wolden offri him 
gold, and stor, and Mirre. c 1263 Foe. Plants in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 556/44 Olibanns, encens, stor. c 1313 Shoreham 
Poems v. 160 Gold, mytre, stor, were here olfrynges. *340 
Ayenb.' 211 pet stor huanne hit is ope pe uere smelj> zuete. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 99 In Arabia is store, mir, 
and canel. 

b. Comb. : stor-fat, a censer. 
c xooo Sign Language in Techmer's Zeitschr. (1883) II. 120 
Donne }>u stoifaet habban wille, bonne wend bn bine hand 
ofdune and wege hi, swilce bustyie. exzoo Fices!,- Firtues 
143 Swa go upp mine jebede to-foren Se, swa Sat stor dieth 
ut of stoi fate 1 

Stor, obs. form of Stab sb.\ Stoub. 

Storable (sto°'rab’l), a. Also storeable. [f. 
Store v, + -able.] Capable of being stored. 

x868 Daily News 2 6 Aug., Live meat is not a poi table or 
storeable article. 1871 R. S. Ball F.xper. Mechanics § 544. 
262 Gunpowder is , . energy in a compact and storable form. 
1907 Nation 9 Mar. 69/2 In some districts storable fruits are 
haid to And. 

Storacke, obs. form of Stobax. 

Storage (stoa’redg). Also 9 storeage. [f. 

Store v. + -age.] 

1. Capacity or space for storing, 

1612-13 Fletcher Coxcomb 1. i, (1647)99/1 They are made 
like Carrecks, only strength and storage. 1706 Phillips 
( ed. Kersey), Storage, Warehouse room for Goods. 1848 
S. C. Homersham Rep. to Directors M. S. $ L. Rlwy. S3 
The storage that can be made available to receive the 
flood water fiom this area of drainage ground now stands 
as follows. 

2. The action of storing or laying up in reserve ; 
the condition or fact of being stored. 

1828 Webster, Storage, tbe act of depositing in a store or 
warehouse for safe keeping; or the safe keeping of goods in 
a warehouse. x868 Daily News 15 July, The Belgian 
government have determined, .to prohibit the manufacture, 
storage, or transport of that dangerous compound [nitro- 
glycerine] in Belgium. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene 
(ed. 3) 13 The chances of contamination of the watei during 
storage are very great, 1879 M. Pattison Milton xiii. 207 
Milton's diction is the elaboiated outcome of all the best 
woi ds of all antecedent poetry, not by a process of recollected 
reading and storage, but [etc.]. 1907 J. A. Hodges Eletn. 
PJiotogr, (ed. 6) 139 Precautions should be taken for dry 
storage. 

b. Cold storage', the storing of provisions in 
refrigerating chambers as a means of preserving 
them from decay. Also attrib. Similarly cool 
storage (see quot. 190 (5). 

1895 Daily News 23 Nov. 3/2 We have now a very large 
capital, .invested in cold storage premises in various parts 
of London. 1906 Westm. Gaz. 27 July 7/3 To ensure that 
the cheese is delivered in uniform good condition the tem- 
peiatm e of the four chambers.. will be maintained at 45deg. 
to 48deg. This is known as ‘ cool storage/ which is distinct 
from cold storage. 

fig. 1907 W. James Pragmatism vi. 231 When may a 
truth go into cold-storage in the encyclopedia! and when 
shall it come out for battle ? 

c. Electr. (See quot. 1893 .) 

x88x S. P. Thompson in Jrnl. Soc. Arts XXX. 30/1 The 
Storage of Electricity- 1803 Sloane Electrical Diet., Stor- 
age of electricity, Propei ly speaking electricity can only 
be stored statically or in static condensers, such as Leyden 
jars. The term has been popularly applied to the charging 
of secondary or storage batteries, in which there is really no 
such thing as a storage of electricity, but only a decomposi- 
tion and opposite combination bl ought about, which leave 
the battery In a condition to give a current 

8 . A place where something is stored. 

1773 in Ash. 1863 E. Burritt Walk Land’s End vii. 241 
The whole of Dartmoor seems to be a storage of this valu- 
able stone [sc. granite]. 

4. Rent paid for warehousing. 

1775 in Ash. 1809 R. Langford Introd. Trade 134 Stor- 
age, warehouse rent. 18x7-8 Cobbbtt Rest’d. U.S. (1822) 232 
This very salt ; when biought here from England, has all 
the charges of freight, insurance, wharfage, storage, to pay. 
x86a Waterston Man. Commerce 303 Storeage , a charge for 
warehouse rent, 


5. attrib., z&stoi age bin, capacity, charge, company, 
dump, house, hut, pile, power, rent, reservoir, 

- room , warehouse . 

xgoo Engineering Mag. XIX. 753/1 The ’’storage bins fur 
01 e, limestone, and coke. 1868 in Encycl. Brit. (ed. 9) XVI. 
458/1 bixty-seven reservoirs.. having a ^storage capacity of 
336,000,000 feet. _ 1884 Law Times Rep. XLIX. 742/2 The 
charges in question were warehouse and "storage charges. 
1884 Pall Mall Gaz. 19 July s/2_ The piospects of electric 
light companies in genet al, and "storage companies in parti- 
cular, have of late been so much overcast that [etc.]. 1882 
Rep. Prec. Met. U.S. 98 "Storage dumps have been built. 
1836 Miss Warner Hills Shatcmuc viii. The mill and *stoi e- 
age house kept and owned by Mr. Cowslip. 1894 Westm. 
Gaz. 8 May 5/1 On making inquiries as to who were in the 
"stoiage hut at the time. X913 Times 9 Aug. 19/3 At the 
present time there aie 13,114 tons of coal in the "storage 
pile. i88x K. P. Thompson in Jrnl. Soc. Arts XXX. 34/2 
■"Storage power lessened by heat. 1868 Ron tied go's Ev. Boy's 
Ann. 341, I paid a month’s "storage rent in advance. 1877 
Raymond Statist. Mines <J- Mining 91 For a supply of water 
during the dry season we rely almost exclusively upon our 
"storage-reservoirs. 1848 S. C. Homersham Rep. to Dii ectors 
M. S. <$■ L. Rlwy. 37 1 his amount of "storage room is by no 
means laige. x8gx Daily News 24 Oct. 7/4 On going into 
the storage-room he saw a numbei of pieces of meat. 1904 
Westm. Gaz. 15 Dec. xi/3 The paper also recommended a 
system of "storage warehouses as a remedy for low prices 
arising from exceptionally large ciops. 

6 . Special comb. : storage battery, a secondary 
battery in which a supply of electricity is accumu- 
lated ; storage-bellows (see quot.) ; storage cell, 
an electrical accumulator ; storage beater, a heat- 
ing apparatus for railway carriages, operating by 
means of stored heat ; storage station, a place at 
which electric current is stored for distribution for 
lighting purposes ; storage tank, a tank for storage 
(e.g. of petrol) ; storage tuber, a tuber forming 
a reseivoir of nourishment for the plant. 

x88x S. P. Thompson in Jrnl, Soc. Arts XXX. 33/2 This 
is one of the rocks on which amateur constructors of "storage 
batteries have come to grief. x8g8 A. Treadwell Storage 
Batteiy 206 Probably the largest installation for the opera- 
tion of storage-battery cars is in Pails. 1891 Century Diet. 
s.v. Organ, * Storage-bellows , horizontal bellows into which 
the feeders open, and in which the air is kept at a uniform 
pressure by means of weights. 1881 S. P. Thompson in Jml. 
Soc. Arts XXX. 30/2 It is doubly difficult to find, in the 
electiic accumulator or *stomge cell, anything which can be 
called stored electricity. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 10 Dec. 8/1 The 
4 stoiage heater is pailially filled with a solution of salt water 
or acetate of soda. 1889 Daily News 28 Nov. 6/1 The 
electric cuirent will in the first place be transmitted, .fiom 
D ray cott-place to the three ‘ "storage ’ stations. 1897 P. 
Dawson Electric Rlwys. etc. 366 The required compiessed 
air is carried in a *stoi age tank provided under each car. 
10x4 Bowlr Address Brit. Assoc, in Nature 24 Sept. 103/1 
The plant is well known to botanists as legal ds its external 
features, its annual *storage tuber, [etc.]. 

Storap, obs. form of Stihhup. 

Storax (slSo'r&ks). Also (4 tor ax), 6 stor- 
a(e)ke, 7 storaxe, Cf. Si’YKAX. [a. L. storax, an 
early adoption of Gr. arvpaf : see STYBAX, Cf. F. 
storax, It. storace, Sp., P g. estoraquel\ 

X. A fragrant gum-resin described by ancient 
writeis. In early mod. use applied (perb, correctly) 
to the resin of the tree Styrax officinalis ; in later 
commercial and pharmaceutical use to the balsam 
of the tree Liquidambar orieniale (more explicitly 
liquid storax). 

1382 Wyclif Ecclns. xxiv. 21 As torax [c 1388 as storax], 
and galban,. .and as Liban not kut, I smekede my dwelling. 
*483 Caxton Golden Leg. sib/2 Presente to that man 
yeftes a Jytyl Reysens & hony Storax stacten therebinthe 
& dates. 1342 Boorde Dyetary xxvii. (1870) 290 Take 
of storax calamyte half an vnee. 1343 Traheron Vigo's 
Chintrg. v. 267 b/i Then put therunto..of liquide storax 
.5. vi. 1577 Frampton Joyful News 1. 7 Mingled with a 
little Storake, Amber & Muske, 1648 Herrick Hesper., 
Another on Julia 210 How can I chuse but kisse her, 
whence do's come The Storax, Spiknard, Myrrhe, and 
Ladanuin. 1694 Pechey Compt. Herbal 333 The resin of 
Stoiax, which is sold in the Shops is two-fold, dry and 
liquid. _ The dry is called Storax-Calamite . . because it is 
put up in Reeds. 1712 E. Cooke Fey. S Sea 263, 3 Bales 
Storax. 1820 T. Green Univ. Herbal II. 637 But the only 
kinds now to be found in tbe shops are the Pure and the 
Common Storax; the former is. of a yellowish or reddish- 
biown appearance, and interspersed with whitish tears... 
This has been called Storax-in-the-lump, or Red Storax; 
and the separate tears, Storax-in-the-tear. The Common 
Storax is in large masses, [etc.]. 1838 Emerson Addr. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Wks. (Bohn) II. 192 The religious sentiment 
..is the embalm er of the world. It is myrrh and storax, and 
chlorine. 1839 Hooker in Man. Sci. Eiiqniry (ed. 3) 423 
None of the storax found in commerce in modern times is 
derived from Styrax officinale L, 

2. The tree Styrax officinalis. 

1694 Pechey Compt. Herbal 333 A Storax, with the Leaves 
of Maple, grows in the Lord Bishop of London's curious 
Garden. 1842 Penny Cycl. XXIII. 181/1 Styrax officinalis, 
officinal Storax. 

3 . attrib., as storax-ointment, -pill, -plant, -tret', 
storax-worfcs pi, Lindley’s name for the N. O. 

Styracaceee. 

1733 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. App., Storax-tree, in botany, 
the English name of the styrax. 1783 S. Chapman in Med. 
Commnn. I- 267 The storax pill was desired to be repeated. 
1846 Lindley Feg. Kingd, 593 Storax worts are sparingly 
distributed, for the most part through the tropical or sub- 
tropical regions of both hemispheres. 1876 Harley Royle's 
Mat. Med. 414 The Storax Tree. A tree resembling the 
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STORE. 


STORBILON. 

plane.., 20 to 60 feet high. x8gi Century Diet, s v. Dint- 
itteni f Siorax ointment, liquid storax and olive-oil. 

Storb, variant of Stdrb v . Obs. 
f Storbilon. Obs. rarer- 1 , [a. OF. estorbillon , 
extended form of torbillon (mod. F. toitvbillon ), f. 
L. turbo spinning-top, whirlwind.] A whirlwind. 

e 1315 Shoreham iv, 7 Senne make)> storbylon, par scholde 
be godes peys 

Stordy, obs. form of Sturdy. 

Store (sto»j), sb. Forms*. 3~7 s i‘ or J 4 s ^ 09r > 
4-5 stoor, 5 Stour, stoher, 5-6 stoore, 6 stoare, 
stowre, Sc. stoiie, stoyr , 9 dial, stoax, 6-7 stoir, 
3 - store. [ME. star, aphetic f. AsTOKE sb., a. Oh. 
estor ( = Pr. estor, Anglo-L. staurum, instaurum) 
vbl. noun f. estorer : see Store 0 . (The W. ystor, 
Irish stir, Gael, stbr, are from English.)] 

1 . a. sing, (without indef. art.) That with which 
a household, camp, etc., is stored ; food, clothing, 
and other necessaries, collected for future use. 
Now rare. ]* Also furniture (of a house or 
building). 

2297 R. Gx-ouc. (Rolls) 8138 So pat Jje cristinemen adde per 
pe maistrie & tresour founde & stor inou. 13. . Sir Bettes 
2295 pe palmer nas noust wipouten store, I110U3 a leide him 
be*fore Bred and flesc out of his male. 13 . . Coer tie L. 1 656 
They schyppys armes, man and stede, And stoor, her folk al 
with to fede. c 1330 Poem Evil Times Edw. II 387 in Pol. 
Songs (Camden) 341 For beof ne for bakoun, ne for swich 
stor of house, c 1400 Gamelyn 354 Who made the so holds 
For to stroien my store of my housholde. 41440 Jacob's 
Well 11% Whan pou seruaunt stelyst in house mete & drynke, 
henne or chekyn, or oper stoor. 0x470 Henry 7 Wallace v. 
1036 Bath breid and aylfe, gud wyne and othir stor. 1542-3 
Act 34 # 35 Hen. VIII, c. 10 § 4 It shalbe lawfull to everye 
persone . . to make coverlettes . . for theyTe 'owne use or store 
of theyTe householdes. 1570 Levins Manip. 174/16 Store of 
house, supellcx , res familiarise. 2582-2 Wills 4 Inv Dttr. 
hatn (Surtees) III. 91 To my wife, .my farmehold in Buck- 
ton, the tower with all things belonging, and all the store 
upon tt. 158a in Feuillerat Revels Q. Elis. (1908) 356 For 
the hire of three cartes to remove the store of the office to 
Wyndesor. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 322 Small store will serve, 
where store, All seasons, ripe for use hangs on the stalk. 
1822 Shelley Hellas 556 The garrison of Patras Has store 
but for ten days. 

fig. 1833 T. Mitchell Acharn. of Aristoph. Introd. p. 
vui. In the Iliad and Odyssey, the Spartans found.. ample 
store for cultivating that love of genealogies and antiquities, 
which characterised them. 

+ b. To keep, take to or for one's own store : to 
appropriate, take possession of. Obs. 

4x38$ Chaucer A. G. W. 2337 He..kepte her to his usage 
and his store. 1x387 Trevisa IHgden (Rolls) VII. 25 Pe 
earle.-took pe mayde to his owne store [L. suit usibtts 
pitellam applicuit\ 1300 Gower Conf. I. 239 It is other 
mannesriht. Which he hath taken. .To kepe for his oghne 
Stor. 1426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 8563 Thys, the blyssyd 
saphyr trewe, . . Kep hyt for thyn owne stoor, ffor yt saueth 
euery soor. 

O. collective pi. Articles (such as food, clothing, 
arms, etc.) serving for the equipment and mainten- 
ance of an army, a ship ; occas. of a household, etc. 
Cf. Marine stores. 

1636 in Rymer Feeder a (1735) XX. 126 The King, .grant- 
eth. to John Wells, the Office of Clerk and Keeper of all his 
Majesty’s Stores and Storehouses at Deptford Strond, Chat- 
ham, [etc.]. 1664 Act 16 Chas. IT, c. 5 S 4 Whereas diverse of 
his Majestyes Stoi es and Ammunition pertaining to his N* avy 
and Shipping or Service thereof are tmbezilled and filched 
away. 1736 Genii, Mag. VI. 443 Ordnance and Stores sent 
by his Majesty's Order tn Council, dated April 3, 1735. x8oa 
C. J ames Milit. Did., Stores, Military , areprovisions, forage, 
arms, clothing, ammunition, &c. 1845 Disr \eli Sybil v. vij- 
Now dark streets of fiippery and old stores, now market- 
places of entrails and carrion. 1846 A. Young Naut, Diet. 
324 Stores of a vessel, the ropes, sails, provisions and other 
outfit with which she is supplied. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
III. 683 The docks were full of triremes and naval stores. 
X889 AIRS. Ha weis Art of Housekeeping 92 Hints for the 
Storeroom. It is better to give out stoies daily than weekly, 
and weekly than monthly. 

f 2. Live stock. In later use chiefly in phrases 
young, old store. Obs, 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2447 Bot fra pair store {v.rr, stor, stoor] 
bigan to sprede pe pastur pam bigan to knede. c 1373 Ibid. 
1517 (Faiif.) lobal was his eldest sone stoer of fee he dalt 
wip. 4x386 Chaucfr Prol. 598 His lordes. .swyn, his hors, 
his stoor, and his pultrye, Was hoolly in this Reues gouern- 
yng. a 1440 Sir Dcgrev. 72 Grett herdus in the playnus 
Wyth tnuchelle tame store. 1530 Palsgr, 276/2 Store of 
horses, monture. 1536 Bellenden Cron, Scot., Cosvtogr. 
Albion viii. (1821) I. p. xxxiii, Merchand with Cathnes lyis 
Sutherland, ane profitable cuntre baith for store and cornis. 
X538 Elyot Diet., Armentum, store of horse or nete. Ibid., 
Pccuaria, store of catell. 1531 Robinson tr. More's Utopia 
1.(1895) ss After farmes pluckyd downe, and husbandry de- 
cayed, ther is no man that passyth for the breadyng ofyonge 
stoore [L. non sunt met faeturam curent ]. i5go R. Payne 
Brief Descr. Ireland (1841) 13 Swine will not be full growen 
before they be two yeeres old : so the first yeere you can 
kill hut your old store. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. I. 49 Marr..rache in store and pastural. a 1688 J. 
Wallace Descr % Orkney ii. (1693) 16 Eagle[s] or Earns, and 
Gleds are here in plenty, and very harmfall to the young 
store. 1607 Dryden Virg, Georg, iv. 795 Four Heifers from 
Ins Female Store he took. 

1* 3. A body of persons.* Obs. 

xa.. E, E, Allit. P, A. 847 And paj vch day a store he 
feche. Among vus comtnez non oper strot ne stryf. 4x460 
Towneley Myst. xii. 457 Ye ar of the old store, It semys you, 
Iwys. 1563 A. Neville in B. Googe's Eglogs (Arb.) 23 By 
this alone The olde renowmed Stoore Of Auncient Poets 
lyue. 


4 . Sufficient or abundant supply (of something 
needful). + Hence (more fully, great, good store), 
abundance, large number or quantity (ot something 
whether desirable or not). 

Proverb, Store is no sore, i.e. abundance does no harnu 
X47X Ripley Comp. Alch. xu. vtii. in Ashm. (1652) 186 For 
wyse men done sey store ys no sore. 1500-20 Dunbar .Poems 
xiv. 50 Sic stoir of vyce, sa mony wittis vnwyce Within this 
land was nevir hard nor sene. 1368 Grafton Citron. 1 1 .202 
He helped forwarde that good store of forfeites and fines 
weie gathered into the kingis treasury. 1370-6 Lambarde 
Peramb. Kent (1826) 121 They [the Danes] armed more store 
of chosen souldiers and entred the River of Thamise with 
five & thiitie Saile. 4 157a Gascoigne Floivers Wks. 1907 I. 
63 Store makes no sore. 1394 Plat Jewcll-ho. 11. 8 Ships. . 

are pestred..with exceeding store of mice. 1398 Hakluyt 
Voy. I, 54 In certaine places thereof are some small store of 
trees growing, but otherwise it is altogether destitute of 
woods. 26x2 Two Noble K. t. iii. 6 Store never hurtes good, 
Gouernours. 16x3 G. Sandvs 7 'rav. 249 Hereabout are great 
stoie of Tarantulas ; a serpent peculiar to this countrey. 
2653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxii. 79 Having first given 
orders to his Junks to shoot continually at the town. . where- 
soever they perceived any store of people assembled. 2659 
Hammond Ps. xxxviii. Annot. 206 Applying the words to his 
sti eights in general, stoie of which it is certain lie had. 1677 
Wood Life (O.H.S.) II. 371 Great store of snow fell that 
day. 1705 tr. Bosnian's Guinea 180 Plunder is their chief 
aim, instead of which they often get good store of blows. 
171a Motteux 2nd Pt. Quix. xliii. (1749) IV, 62 You .can’t 
eat your cake and have youi cake ; and store's no sore. 17S9 
R. Brown Compl. Farmer 44 This kind must have great 
store of food, 1844 Thackeray Box of Novels Wks. 1899 
XIII. 415 Think of all we owe Mr. Dickens,.. the store of 
happy hours that he has made us pass. 1833 M. Arnold 
Scholar Gypsy ix, Oft thou hast given them store Of flowers. 
+ b. Plenty ; abundance (of food or necessaries). 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 55 b, Ye common people 
leaving theyr daily labor, toke such things as they neded of 
others yt had store. 1390 Lodge Euphues Gold, Leg. B 4 b, 
Riches (Saladyne) is a great royalty, & there is no sweeter 
phtsick than store, a 1642 Fuller etc. Abel Rediv., Giy. 
naeus (1651) 536 Christ, as in life, so He in death is store, 
[=L. Christas ut in vita, sic quaque morte lucrum est,] 
17x1 Pope Temple Fame 450 Of loss and gain, of famine 
and of store. 17x2 Swift Fable Midas 49 By starving in 
the Midst of Store, As t’other Midas did before, 

f 0. In {great , good) store : in abundance. Obs. 
x6oo Fairfax Tasso vn. xxv, It was a fountaine from the liu- 
ing stone, That powred downe cleere stream es, in noble store. 
1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 137 There is no legion or 
countrey in the world, where these are not bred in some 
store, as shall be declared aftenvarde in the particular dis- 
course of euery kind of Dogges. x6ai tr. Ir. Act 28 Hen. VI, 
c. 3 Whereas the theeues and euil doers encrease in great 
store. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. hid. 288 Goats are in 
good store here. 

d. Used advb, or as postpositive or predicative 
adj. = ‘in store’, in plenty, abundantly). Also 
good, great store. Now arch, and dial. 

1369 Preston Cambises 858 (Manly) The poets wel, in 
places store, of my might doo expresse. 2577 Hanmer 
Anc. Eccl. Hist, Evagr. v. xix. 500 Then there were 
captiues great store, and cheape inough. 1378 T. N. In 
Commend. Lyte's Dodoens , Till Rembert he, did sende 
additions store, a x$B6 Sidney Ps. xxv. xi, Behold my foes, 
what stoare they be. 2604 E* G[rimstone] tr. Acosta's 
Hist. Duties in. xxii. 187 Peru doth surpasse it in one 
thing, which is wine, for that theie growes store, and 
good. 4x6x0 Women Saints 24 And whereas no Saints 
want enuious enemies, as our Sauiour had store, and [etc.]. 
1619 J. Taylor (Water P.) Kicksey Winsey B 5 b, Your 
stockes are poore, your Creditors are store, Which God in- 
crease, and decrease, I implore. 16*4 Capt. Smith Vir- 
ginia v. 170 Numbers of Mulberies, wild Oliue-trees store. 
1648 Milton Ps. ixxxviii. 9 For cloy'd with woes and trouble 
store Surcharg'd my Soul doth He. 1630 B. Discolliminimn 
13 We shall have as many changes as my Mare bath 
paces, and she hath pretty store. 1673 Ray Joum. Low C. 
5 In . . Bruges. , are no more than seven Parish Churches, but 
of Monasteries or Religious Houses . . good store, 60 accord- 
ing to Golnitz, 1694 J. Clayton Acc. Virginia in Phil. 
Trans. XVIII. rax Wolves there are great store. 1718 
Pope Iliad > ix. 62 Ships thou hast store. 2810 Scott Lady 
of L. in. i, The race of yore.. Told our marvelling boy- 
hood legends store. Of their strange ventures. 1830 James 
Darnley iv. I, 60 There might be seen the inimitable ham 
of York, with manifold sides of bacon, and cheeses store, 
2833 Whitby Gloss, s.v., ‘He likes the situation good stoie,’ 
that is, very much. 

5 . A person’s collective possessions; accumulated 
goods or money, f To gather to store : to hoard 
up money. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Sy tine 6117 He gadred vn-to store 
i fe. st « hys purs he fylled at be last, 1596 Shaks. March. 

: V. i. hi. 54 Shy. I am debating of my present store, And by 
j the neere gesse of my memorie I cannot instantly raise vp 
j the grosse Of full three thousand ducats. 1615 Chapman 
j Qdyss. xi. 226 Or if my store My wife had kept together. 

1693 Dryden Persists vi. 183 Increase thy Wealth, and 
I double all thy Store. 1700 — 0 -uuCs Met. vw. Baucis * 
Phil. 34 Though little was their Store, Inur’d to Want, their 
I Poverty they bore. 2733 Miss Collier Art Torment ,1. ii. 

I 1 rx If you bring no fortune to your husband, you should be 
as insolent as if you had increased his stoie by thousands. 

I *779 J : Newton Olney Hymns 11. lviii. 252, 1 envy not the 
1 worldling s store, If Christ and henv'n ate mine. 

b. tranf and fig, ' 

1684 Dryden To Mem. Mr. Oldham it O early npe I to 
thy abundant Store What could advancing Age have added 
more? 1697 — Virg. Georg. 111. 482 The salacious Goat 
encreas es more; And twice as largely yields her milky 
Store. X770 Goldsm. Des. Vill, 59 For him light labour 
spread her wholesome store. 

i* 6. Something precious; a treasure. Obs. (see b). 
14x0 in 2t> Pol. Poems ix. x8i And arraye jow wel |>erfore 


To lesceyue god, joure soules stoie. 2412-20 Lydg. Chron. 
Troy f. 2114 It sitteth nat a womman lyue alone; It is no 
stoi but )>ei haue moie pan oon. c 1436 Abraham's Sacs if. 
216 in Non-Cycle Myst. Plays (1909) 32 She was wont to 
calte meliir tresoure and hir stoie. 

b. In various phrases with the sense * lo value, 
esteem, prize; make account of ’ : + To tell, make, 
hold, set (great, little, no) store of (obs.) ; + to set at 
(much, little) store (obs.) ; to set (great, etc.) store 
by ; to ^pnt, set (great , etc.) store upon. 

c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 203 And by my fey I tolde of 
it no stoor They had me yeuen hir gold and hir tresoor. 

4 1400 Beryn 4 For hem )>at hold no store Of wisdom. 24x3 
in sb Pol. Poems xii. 28 , 1 wolde set hit at lytel store. 4 1440 
Lydg. Horse, Goose ^ Sheep 440 But here this sheepe. .Set 
litill stoor of swerd or Arwfs keene. c 1460 Towneley Myst. 
in. 92 Bi me he settis no store. 2323 Berners Froiss. 
II. c. [xevi.] 293 They wolde make no stoore of hym. 1540 
Palsgr. Acolastus 1. i. D iv, If thou.. set any store by thy 
helth. 1353 Brende Q- Cut tins Q iii, If I shoulde make a 
little store of them, for whome I had done so muche [L. si, 
in quos tain mngua contvlcram, viliores mihi facer em\ 
1561 T. Hoby tr. Castig Hone's Courtyer is. (1577) Y iv, Hee 
deserued not to haue anye mote store made of him. 1369 
Underdovvne Heliodorus iv. 59 And therefore I should lose 
that I sette moste stoare by. 1600 W. Watson Decacordon 
(1602) 159 They [the Jesuits] make no more store of a man 
or woman’s life,.. then they do of the death of a dogge or 
a mouse. 2737 Bracken Farriery hnpr. (1737) II. 108 
Those Medicines which will do the greatest Feats are least 
Store set by. 1768 Si erne Sent. Jous-n., Starling (1778) 
II. 36 The bird had little or no store set by him. *797 
Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) III. 241 The pre- 
cious metal, on which they set so high a store, i860 Ruskin 
Unto this last iv. § 61 Much store has been set for centuries 
upon the use of our English classical education. 1862 
Latham Channel Isl. in. xtv. (ed. 2) 331 Upon the Icelandic 
sagas many have put gi eat stoi e. 1876 F rkeman Norm. Cosiq. 
(ed. 2) I. App. 674 The reader will not be inclined to set much 
store by the authority of Osbern. x8gs Law Times XCIX. 
346/2 Students.. though they may attend classes.. do not 
rely on or.. set much store by them. 1908 J. B. Mayor in 
Expositor July xp She sets more store by her own vow than 
by the promise of the Messiah, 

f o. To stand (a person) in store : to be valuable 
to. Obs. 

? 1463 Paston Lett. (1904) IV.65 It shuld stand me in gret 
stoher if it mygth be do closly and suerly. 

7 . A stock (of anything material or immaterial) 
laid up for future use. Phrase, to lay in a store. 

2487-8 Rcc. St. Mary at Hill (1905) 137 Beside this Ther 
is spente of your stoor, in lathes, xxiij c. 2573-80 Tusslr 
Hvsb. (1878) 53 Thresh barlie thou shalt, for chapman to 
malt. Else thiesh no more but foi thy store. 4x600 Shaks. 
Soiin. xxxvii. 8 For whether beauty, birth, or wealth or wit, 
..Entitled in thy parts do crowned sit, I make my love en- 
grafted to this store. 1725 Watts Logic (173G) 71 You., 
will obtain a lich Store of proper Thoughts and Arguments 
upon all Occasions. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. VIII. 54 
Their leaves must be gathered.. and kept in a dry place, if 
it be necessary to lay in a stoie. 1808 Scott in Lockhart 
I. L 45 My desk usually contained a stoie of most miscel- 
laneous volumes. 2841 Thackeray Gt. Hoggarty Diam. 
xii, All day she sat woiking at a little store of caps and 
dresses for the expected stranger. 1842 Loudon Suburban 
Hort. 407 The greater part of the nourishment to the seeds 
being furnished by the store laid up in the plant. 1845 
James Arrah Neil ii, Whenever I have an opportunity 
1 lay in a store in my own stomach for the journey. 1873 
Manning Mission Holy Ghost Pref. p. ix, These united 
would make a precious store for students and for preachers. 
x88x S. P. Thompson in Jrnl. Soc. Arts XXX. 31/2 A piece 
of coal represents a store of eneigy. So dots a bag of 
hydrogen gas. So does a piece of zmc. 

+ b. The stock of a tradesman; the tools, etc. 
of a workman. Obs. 

2603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vi. § 16 As if wee should iudge 
or construe of the store of some excellent leweller, by that 
only which is set out toward the stieete in bis Shoppe. 1613 
E. S. Britain's Buss A 3, Thirdly, the particulars of her 
Carpenters store; and of her Stewaids store. 

c. collect, plural. Stocks, reserves ; often in im- 
material sense, treasures, accumulated resources. 

1320 Coventry Leel Bk. 674 A veu was takon by the said 
Maier and his bTethem what stores of all Maner of Cortie, 
and what nombre of people was then within the said Cite. 
2697 Dryden Virg. Past. vn. 76 Lavish Nature laughs, and 
strows her Stores around. 2697 Potter Antiq. Greece iv. 
i. (1715) 162 To fasten to some Part of their Body the most 
precious of all tbeir Stores. 2699 T. Baker Refl. Learn. 
Pref. A 2 b, And then it must be done by reasons borrow'd 
fiom the Stores of Learning. 2748 Gray Alliance 14 In- 
struction on the growing Powers Of Nature idly lavishes 
her Stores. 1780 Mirror No. 80 An author, who. .has added 
to the stores of natural history the following very curious 
facts. 2807 Crabbe Par. Reg. m. 388 Then we beheld her 
turn an anxious look From trunks and chests, and fix it on 
her book.. ; And then once moie, on all her stores, look 
round. 2854 Poultry Chron . II. 65 If they can climb these 
glorious hills, . . lay in stores of health and fresh air [etc.]. 

8. Storage, reserve, keeping. Now somewhat 
rare. Fhr. to keep (young animals) for store : cf. 
13 c and 9. 

1487-8 R ec . St. Mary at Hill (1905) 135 Item, for mendyng 
of ij olde lockes with the keyes for stor, 2353 Eden De- 
cades (Arb ) xxo Certeine fruites. . whiche they reserue for 
store as wee doo chestnuttes. c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. xi. 9 Let 
those whom Nature hath not made for store, Harsh feature- 
less and rude, barrenly perish. 1625 B. Jonson Staple oj 
' X’ v ‘* The vse of things is all, and not the Store. 2638 
R. Baker tr. Balzac's Lett (vol. III.) 3 Base wares get no 
value by Store. 2667 Milton P. L. vi. 515 Sulphutous and 
Nitrous Foame..they reduc'd To blackest grain, and into 
store conveyed. 2707 Mortimer Hnsb. 285 Some esteem them 
the best Pigs to keep for Store that suck the foremost 
Teats. 28x2 Regul. <£■ Orders Army 26 It is their duty 
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to control . . the Issue, and Delivery into Store, of all Articles 
of Camp Equipage. 1839 Reeve Brittany 6 Two boxes of 
chemicals, one for use ana the other for store. 

b. In store : in reserve, laid up for future use. 
Hence (of events or conditions in the future) in 
store for : awaiting (a person). 

c 1386 Chaucer Clerk's Frol. 17 Youre termes, youre co- 
lours, and youre figuies, Keepe hem in stoor, til so be that 
ye endite Heigh style, c 1421 in 26 Pol. Poems xix. 13 
Man 1 is J>e laft no loue in store? 1497 Naval Acc. Hen. VII 
(1896) 124 Wheles in store. Shodd liij pair Hare xinj pair. 
*535 Covekdale I sit, xxxvii. 30 This yeare shalt thou eate 
that is kepte in stoare, & the next yeare soch as groweth 
of himself. 1550 Crowley Epigr. 712 For unlesse ye re. 
pent, God hath vengeaunce in store. 1390 Spenser F. Q. 
it. x. 20 Then for her sonne . . was young, ..In her owne 
hand the crowne she kept in store, Till ryper j cares he 
raught. i6st Hobbes Leviath. in. xl. 255 They alwaies 
kept in store a pretext, either of Justice, or Religion, [etc.]. 
1657 in Verney Mem. (1907) II. 61 , 1 shall be confident that 
Heaven hath a perticuler blessing in store for mee and for 
my family. 173a Berkeley Alciplvr. vi. § 3, I have so 
many objections in store you are not to count much upon 
getting over one. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 306 
note. It was determined . . that a hundred and seventy thou- 
sand barrels of gunpowder should constantly be kept in 
store. 1837 Dickens Dorrit 1. xxxv, What such surprise 
can be in store for me? *874 Punch 23 Apr. 180/1 Better 
days are in store for men and husbands. 19x3 Willcock 
Sir H. Vane iv. 56 Nothing but humiliation was in store 
for Vane. 

9 . A sheep, steer, cow or pig acquired or kept 
for fattening. (From the attributive use 13 c., to 
which qtiot. 1620 may belong.) 

1620 Inv. Win. Toller in Essex Rev. (1907) XVI. 206, x 
stor and a cowbullocke iij 11 x*. 1776 A. Young Tour Jrel. 
(1780) I. 45 Pigs. Bought in stores in September, at 7 s. to 
20 s. each. 18 u Examiner 7 Sept..564/x Fat stock rather 
cheaper, but stores, with the exception of pigs, still dearer. 
1813 Hist. John Decastro IV. 15 Take my brother his rent. . 
and you may set out in the morning to fetch the stores . . it is 
mypositiveorderthatnogoadsbeused. 1844 Jrnl.R.Agric. 
Soc. V. 1. 74 The practice with regard to feeding pigs . . is to 
put up early in the spring some strong stores of twelve-months 
old. 1874 Ranken Domin. A ustreSia xiii. 233 They then, if 
‘ stores pass to the 1 ich salt-bush country of Riverina. 1890 
' R. Boldrewood ’ Col. Reformer xx, I have to meet a m.m 
about a largish lot of stores that we're dealing over. 1898 
Morris Austral Eng., Store, a bullock, cow, or sheep 
bought to be fattened for the market, 2902 Scotsman 3 Apr. 
7/3 Stoies met a fair trade, and fat cattle bi ought satisfac- 
tory returns. 191X Daily News 1 May 6 May is the month 
. .when the paddock is alive with frolicsome little pigs, fast 
growing into ‘ stores ’ 

+10. Means for stoiing, receptacles for stoiage. 
1497 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 123 Store for cranes & 
gynnes..ij chestes. 

11 . A place where stores are kept, a warehouse ; 
a storehouse. Also Jig. 

1667 Milton P. L. vh. 226 The golden Compasses, pre- 
par'd In Gods Eternal store, to circumscribe This Universe. 
*707 J. Logan in Penn Logan Corr. (1872) II. 231 We are to 
have a good store there to put thy goods in. 1733 Johnson. 
1828-32 Webster, Store , a storehouse ; a magazine, a ware- 
house. Nothing can be more convenient than the stores on 
Central wharf in Boston. x8gg Westm. Gas. 24 Aug. 5/x 
The structure was used as a military hay and fodder store. 
19x1 Sir H. Craik Earl Clarendon xx. II. 159 Her naval 
stores and arsenals were equipped with careful industry. 

12 . A place where merchandise is kept for sale. 

a. Chiefly U.S. and colonial. In early use, a 
shop on a large scale, and dealing in a great variety 
of articles (see quot. 1808). Now, the usual U. S. 
and colonial equivalent for Shop sb. 2. Phr. to 
keep, tend store. 

1740 Pennsylv. Gas. 24 Apr. 4/2 At his store opposite the 
George in Aich Street, 1732 Ibid. 25 June 4/3 Where 
Mr. Samuel Burge kept store. 1737 Washington Lett. 
Writ. 1889 I. 490, I.. beg the favor of you to choose me 
..as much thread as is necessary in Mr. Lewis' Store, if 
he has them. If not, in Mr. Jackson’s. 177a Boston Gas. 
23 Nov. (Thornton s. v. Tend) A person that can tend Store 
or wait on a private Gentleman. x8o8 Ashe Trav. I. 40 It 
[Pittsburg] possesses upward of forty retail stores. Ibid, 
foot-n., The common name for the places of sale in America 
and the colonies; differing from shops in being generally 
larger, and always dealing in a vast variety of articles. 
1836 [Mrs. Traill] Bachw. Canada 124 A store is. .nothing 
better than what we should call, .at home a ‘general shop . 
1844 ‘Jon. Slick’ High Life N. York I. 2 They told me 
that he kept store away down Pearl street. x86x Mrs. 
Meredith Over the Straits II. 41 Some tolerably good 
1 stoves.* (as we designate those colonial Shops-of-all-work). 
a 1872 in Scheie De Vere Americanisms 641 He wanted to 
write up books, to tend stoic, or do anything to make an 
honest living. 1873 W. McIlwraitii Guide to IVigiownsh. 
43 Here aie two or three little grocery stores. x88o Austral. 
7 'oiun Sf Country Jrnl. 14 Feb. 314/4 This great city (of 
the future) is yet unbuilt, except one public-house and a 
store, blacksmith's shop, and very small telegraph and post 
office. 1907 J.H. Patterson Man. Eate} s ofTsccao 1. xx 
[Mombasa] has several excellent stores where almost any- 
thing, fiom a needle to an anchor, may readily be obtained. 

b. In Great Britain from about 1850, the word 
has been current in the designation co-operative store , 
denoting the shop in which a co-operative trading * 
society exposes goods for sale (originally to its own 
members only, but now usually also to the outside 
public). Now commonly in plural (‘ The Stores ’), 
applied esp. to the establishment of any of the 
larger London co-operative societies, which con- 
sists of a number of departments, each dealing in a 
separate class of goods. In imitation of this use, 


the plural — ’s Stores’, ‘ — 8c Co.’s Stores’) is 
often adopted as the designation of atiadtng estab- 
lishment resembling ‘ The Stores ’ in extent and in 
multifariousness of business. 

1832 [see Co-operative a.\ 1863 Sat. Rev. 21 Jan. 79/2 
The first development of the principle, which obtained con- 
siderable results was the Co-operative Store. x88x St. 
James's Mag. XL. 389 Ladies of highest rank and fashion 
struggling through crowds of ill-clad people at the Stores. 
1889 bins. Haweis Art of Housekeeping eg] These materials 
are bought infinitely cheaper at the Stores, than at the 
chemists. Mod. 1 know nothing about local prices ; I deal 
at the Stores. 

pi. const, as sing. 19x4 Times 28 Aug., The head of a great 
stores has explained to a representative of The Times some 
of the difficulties with which [etc.]. 

13. attrib. + a. with the sense ‘ of the nature of 
store ’, ‘ hoarded up Obs. rare. 

a 1626 Bacon Advt. Holy War Misc. Wks. (1629) 100 Of 
this 'Pleasure, it is true, the Gold was Accumulate, and 
Store Treasure, for the most part. J633 T. James Voy. 57 
Wee made bags of our store shirts. 

b. Designating a teceptacle, repository, depot or 
transport for stores or supplies, as store-back, -bag, 
-box, -cage, - cask , - cellar , -chamber, -city, - closet , 
-cupboard, - drawer , -loft, -place, -pond, - shed , -tint, 
-tub, -vat; store-boat, -craft, -sloop, - vessel , etc. 
Also Storehouse, Store-boom. 

. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 406 Dischaiging the purified spirit 
into the "store-back. 1730 J. Southall Treat. Puggs 10, 

I open’d my "Store-Bags, took out one Piece of Beef, some 
Biscuits and a Bottle of Beer. 1822 J. Woods Two Yrs.' 
Rest'd. Illinois 87 The master of the "store -boat.. had 
freighted his boat with store-goods and fruit. 1898 Daily 
News 26 Aug. 5/2 These store-boats will be towed by the 
British gunboats to eveiy camp which we form near the Nile. 
x8a6 Samouelle Direct. Collect, Insects ff Crust. 68 "Store 
Boxes. 1677 N. Cox Gentl. Recr. in. 60 If you would know 
whether your Canary-bird be in health before you purchase 
him, take him out of the "Store.cage, and put him in a clean 
Cage alone. 1773 Gentl. Mttg. XL 1 II. 313 Two men.. at- 
tempting to go down a ladder into a large "store-cask, in order 
to clean it, were immediately suffocated. 1656 Act Commw. 
c. ig (1658) 453 The. .Store-houses, Ware-houses, "Stoie- 
cellars. .of every Vintner or Retailer. 1624 in Archseologia 
XLVIII. 148 In the "Storechamber. . x6xx Bible 2 Citron. 
viii. 6 All the "store-cities [1 Kings ix. 19 cities of store] 
that Solomon had, and all the charet-cities. 1825 T. Hook 
Passion .J- Princ. v, The ..key of the "store-closet. 2796 
W. Vaughan Exam. 7 Coal-baiges. .converted into floating 
"store-craft, in order to save the expense of wharfage. 1903 
Kath. Tynan Hon. Molly xxix. 308 The "store-cupboard, 
the linen-closet, the china-closet. 1863 Ruskin Sesame i. 
§ 36 One of the newspaper paragraphs which I am in the 
habit of cutting out and throwing into my "store-diawer. 
16 ia in Antiquary (1906) XLIT. 29/1 Imprimis in the "Stoie 
Iofte foure iron wedgs . . and other olde iron and lumber. 1832 
Hanna Mem. Dr. Chalmers IV. 401 An old deserted tan- 
nery whose upper storeloft, approached from without by 
a flight of projecting wooden stairs, was selected. 1307 
Reg. Privy Seai Scot , I. 223/1 A 1 and sindri his and tharis 
landis, ..stedynnis, "store placis, giangis, [etc.]. 1879 Ld. 
Coleridge in E. H. Coleridge Life <5- Corr. (1904) II. 23B 
To treat it [a chapel] as a store-place for tools and ladders. 
1708 Land. Gag. No. 4433/3 Large "Store-ponds, and Sun- 
ponds for making of Brine. 2879 Gastle Law of Rating 
76 They were rateable for a "store-shed. 1776 Mickle tr. 
Camoens' Lusiad Introd. p. xl, Here the "store-sloop, now 
of no faither service, was burnt by order of the admiral. 
2870 Rout ledge's Ev. Boy's Attn. 592 A "store-tent where 
most of the Iron Barkers bought their gioceries. 2843 G. 
Dodd Brit. Manuf. IV. 127 The paint.. is conveyed into 
"stoxe-tubs. 1826 Vintner's, Brewer's etc. Guide 122 "Store 
vats, .for keeping beer till wanted for sale. 279* Smeaton 
Edystone L. § 83 To moor a "store-vessel in the neighbour, 
hood of the rocks. 

o. Designating animals kept for breeding or as 
part of the ordinary stock of a farm, also animals 
bought lean to be fattened ; as store beast, bullock, 
cattle, cow, pig, sheep, sow, stock, swine ; store- 
farm, a farm on which cattle are reared, a stock 
farm ; also store-farmer, -farming, -snaster. 

x6oa Inv. in Collect. Archseol. (1863) II. 111 One sow and 
ij store pigges. 2681 Flavhl Meth. Grace xi. 243 Tis better 
like stoi e-cattle to be kept lean and hungry, than with the 
fatted ox to tumble in flowery meadows. 1683 Loud. Gas. 
No. 1872/4 Ten Scotch Store-Bullocks. 2733 W. Ellis 
Chiltern ff Vale Farm. 353 If they are eat off with Store- 
sheep. 2764 in Morison's Diet. Decis. (1806) XXXIII. 
14512 The said William Porteous, and others, store-masters 
and tenants in the parishes of Lesmahago, [etc.]. 277a Ami. 
Reg. 210/1 The mortality has been as great in most of the 
other store-fai ms. 1787 Winter Syst. Hitsb. 227 Stale meat 
..should be cleared out, and given to store swine. 2802 
Farmer's Mag. Apr. 220 The sheep-graziers or store masters, 
who occupy much of the higher parts of the country. 2808 
Forsyth Beauties Scot, V. 271 The store-farmer, who rears 
the sheep. 2815 Hist. John Decastro IV. 25 A journey of 
forty miles to bring home a lot of store beasts to take place 
of the fat lot which had been just sold. 282a W. J. Nafifr 
[title), A Treatise on Practical Store-Farming, 2833 E. 
Moor Suffolk Words, Store, applied to a domestic animal, 
especially to a sow, means one kept for breeding. ‘ A store 
sow.’ 2844 Stephens Bk. Farm II. 71 The store-sheep 
in Scotland— that is, the ewe-hoggs — are always fed as fully 
as the wether-hoggs which aie intended to be fattened. 
2838 Simmonds Diet, Trade, Store-master , the tenant of 
a store farm, that is, a sheep walk in Scotland. 2883 Mrs. 
C. Praed HeadStat . xvii. 1 . 283 Oh, we are not fit for any- 
thing but store-cattle: we are all blady grass and brigalow 
scrub. 2902 Scotsman 3 Apr. 7/3, 292 fat cattle, 480 store 
cattle, 76 fat sheep, xao store sheep. 

d. CI.S. and colonial. In sense * of or belonging 
to a store or shop’, as store-book, -boy, -girt, -rent; 
‘purchased or purchasable at a store’, as store 


boots, clothes, goods , shirts, sugar, tea ; store pay 

(see quot. 1848). Also Storekeeper. 

2742 Tailfpr etc. Narr. Georgia 29 And we may safely 
affirm (and appeal to the Store-Books for the Truth of it) 
that[etc.j. 2800 Pnbl.Acts U.S.6 th Con.gr. _i. c. 57 § 1 The 
expense of the navy stole at Philadelphia, comprising 
stoiekeepei’s salary, clerk hire, stoie rent [etc.]. x8aa J. 
Woods Two Yrs 1 , Resid. Illinois 75 There were twelve tons 
of stoi e-goods [on boaid]. 1840 Maury in Mrs. Corbin Life 
(1888) 33 A shop-hoy, or as we say in the West, a stoie-boy. 
2848 Bartlett Did. Aiuer. App. 411 Stoie pay, payment 
made for produce or other articles purchased, by goods fiom 
a store, instead of cash. 1839 Ibid. (ed. 2) 453 Store clothes, 
store goods, clothing or other articles purchased at a store, 
ns opposed to those which are home made. 1872 Schele de 
Verb Americanisms 206 Store-sugar, 01 sugar made from 
the cane. Ibid. 393 It was soon discovered that store-tea 
was all over the interior of the country the name for genuine 
tea. 2876 BfsAnt & Ricn Golden Butterfly xxxi, A stove- 
pipe hat, store hoots, and go-to-meetin’ coat. 1892 Century 
Diet . s. v., Store teeth (humorously used for false teeth). 

e. pertaining to * the Stores ’ (see 1 2 b), as store 
price. 

2889 Mrs. Haweis Art Housekeeping 213 The calculation 
is based on the prices of the best London tradesmen [etc.]. . . 
West-end dairyman, fruiterer, greengi ocer, and fishmonger; 
baker and grocer (Store prices). 

Store (stooj), v. Forms : 4 stoore, 6 stoare, 

7 Sc. stoir, stor, 3 - store ; pa.pple. 3-4 istored, 
4-5 ystored, -id. [Aphetic var. of Astore v., a. 
OF. esiore-r to build, establish, furnish, stock, 
fortify, restore L. instaurdre, whence Inst ad ra- 
ti OR. Cf. Enstoke, Instore vbs. Sense 4 is prob. 
a new formation on Store j£.] 

1 . trans. To furnish, supply, stock (a person, 
place, etc.) with something. 

2264 Pol. Songs (Camden) 70 The Kyng of Alcmaigne.. 
Brohte from Alemayne mony sori gost to store Wyndesore. 
c 2273 Lay. 23412 Alle June castles ich habbe wel istored. 
2338 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 160 Isaac did it store, to hold 
for tuo 3ere. C1386 Chaucer Shipm. T. 273 Certein beestes 
J>at I moste beye To stoore with a place hat is oures. c 2430 
St. Cntkbcrl (Surtees) 1788 He tellit before J>at an egle suld 
him store. 2530 Palsge. 737/2 I have storyd my parkes and 
my pondes. 2386 Ferne Blaz. Genii ie 226 That noble 
famine.. stored the crowne of England, well nigh the space 
of foure hundreth yeares. a 2393 Southwell St. Peter's 
Compl. (1602) 15 Sweet volumes stoaid with learning fit for 
Saints. 2593 Shaks. John v. iv. x, I did not thinke the 
King so stor’d with friends, a 2662 F uller Worthies, Wilts 
255 After he had stored himself with home-bred Learning. 
2720 De Foe Capt. Singleton vi. (2840) 99 We stored our- 
selves.. with flesh and roots. 1722 N. Blundell Diary 
(1895) 187 , 1 sent two Doz. yong Pigeons to Mr. Plumbe to 
Store his Dove-Coat. 2837-40 w. Irving Wolfert's R„ 
Mouniioy (1855) 69 These studies, .store a man’s mind with 
valuable facts. 2857 Livingstone Trav. Introd. 2 His 
memory was stored with a never-ending stock of stories. 
a 2883 J. Russell Remin. Yarrow iv. (1804) 84 Most of the 
lakes are stored with pike, perch, eels, and trout. 

absol. Ifor refl.) 2803 Naval Chron. IX. 494 The Prt- 
voyante . .is storing at this port. 

+ b. const, cf. Obs. 

C1400 Maundev. (2839) xix. 207 No Cytee of the World is 
so wel stored of Schippes, as is that. 242a Yonge tr. Sect eta 
Secret, xiii. 242 Bethynke the that tliow be well y-storid of 
whete and of come. 2322 Guylforde's Ptlgr. (Camden) 59 
Where some of vs went a londe . .to store vs of newe yy taylles. 
2633 C. Farewell East-Ind. Colatioit 41 Theyr Wives and 
Concubines (whereof they are stored according to theyr 
states). . 2637 R. Ligon Barbadoes 19 The Leeward Hands, 
. .of which the Bay of Merixo [read Mexico] is well stor'd. 
+ a. To dose with (drugs or medicines). Obs. 
2722 De Foe Hist. Plague (2734) 3 ^ Stoi eing themselves 
with such Multitudes of Pills, Potions, and Preservatives,. . 
that they, .even poison’d themselves before-hand. 

2 . a. To leinforce, provide for the continuance 
or improvement of (a stock, race, breed). Obs. exc. 
Sc. dial, in to store the kin : see quot. 1866. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 2940 [Lot's daughter speaks]. I think 
man-kind sal perist be, Bot it be stord wit me and j?e. 1607 
Totsell Four-f. Beasts 626 The sheepe of Spaine were of no 
reckoning til they were stored with the bleed of England. 
2866 Gregor Banffsh, Gloss., Store the kin, to li\e; very 
often used, with a negative, of a person to appearance dying ; 
as, * He’s unco ill ; a doot he winna store the kin lang ’. 
2909 C. Murray Hamewitk qo Contentgin mony towmonds 
still we’re left to store the kin. 

+ b. To produce as offspring; also, to breed, 
rear (young animals). Obs. 

2622 Heywood Golden Age iv. i. H 2, Or shall a stranger 
beare you to your tombe, When from your owne blood you 
may store a Prince To do those sacred rights. 2629 Orkney 
Witch 'Trial in County Folk-Lore (2903) III. 80 He..storit 
never ane calff of fyftene ky be the space of thrie yeirs. 

+ 3. To restore (what is ruined or weakened). Obs. 
2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 189 Harald. .stored 
Herford, and closid it with kesting up of a diche [ Here - 
fordiam instaurans vallo cingil]. c 2400 Destr. Troy 727 
[She] Storet thee to strenght & ]>i stythe londes. 24. . Guy 
IVarw, (Cambr. MS.) 3842 And thorowowt my.Ionde fare 
And store ageyne, Jjat lome was are. 

4 . To keep in store for future use ; to collect and 
keep in reserve ; to form a store, stock or supply 
of ; to accumulate, hoard. 

2600 Shaks. A. Y. L. 11. iii. 40, I haue fiue hundred 
Crownes,. Which I did store to be my foster Nurse. 2620 
T. Granger Div. Logike 120 How many seedes the sleepy 
poppy stores, 2672 Milton Samson 393 My capital secret, 
in what part my strength Lay s'tor'd. 2791 Cowper Iliad 
iv. 165 Safe stoied it lies, By many a Chief desired. 2820 
Keats Eve St. Agnes xx, All cates and dainties shall be 
stored there. 2842 Tennyson Dora 50 But Dora stored 
what little she could save, And sent it them by stealth. 2874 

130 -a 
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L. Sti pucn Hours in Libr. (1892) I. viii. 270 The vast accu- 
mulation of incoherent facts . stored in a capacious memory. 
i 38 i S. P. Thom tson in Jrnl. Sac. Arts XXX. 30/2 In the 
electric accumulator, by which we want to store electric 
currents, we use a chemical storage. Ibid. 32/t In an ounce 
of gunpowder is stored about 10,000 foot-pounds of energy. 
1893 D. J. Rankin Zambesi Basin xiv. 241 The drink [thus 
made] is consumed immediately after its manufacture, and 
is never stored. 

Jig. 184a Tennvson Ulysses 29 And vile it were For some 
three suns to store and hoard myself. 

absol. 1906 M. Sellers Eastland Co. (Camden) Introd. 
58 When there was a glut they stored; when there was a 
scarcity they threw goods into the market. 

b. With up, aiuay, + in. 

1552 Huloet, Store vp, repono. 1561 T. Hoby tr. C as tig. 
Hone's Courtier 1. (1577) F >*j b, '1 lie true gloiy, that is 
stored vppe in the holy treasure of letters. 1601 Skaks, 
All's Well ir. i. xxx Many receits he gaue me, chieflie one. 
Which . . He bad raestore -vp, as a tuple eye, Safer then mine 
owne two. 1718 Free-thinker No. 89. 237 Their Memory 
increases by daily storing up a Variety of Knowledge. 1770 
G. White Sclbarnt, To Pennant 22 Feb., I never could find 
that they stored in any winter provision, as some quadrupeds 
certainlydo. 1 866 Sci. Ren. Sept. 96/2 This curious property 
of acetate of soda enables us, by means of it, to store upand 
recover solar heat at pleasure. 1879 Lubbock Sci. Bed. i. 
10 She [a bee], .goes back to the hive, storesaway her honey, 
and returns -for another supply. 1881 S. P. Thompson in 
Nature a June to 6/ 1 The currents stored up in the secondary 
battery are however not stored up as accumulations of 
electricity. 191a J. S. M. Ward Brasses xv. 103 He stored 
them away and forgot all about them. 

o. spec. To deposit (goods, furniture, etc.) in a 
store or warehouse for temporary pieservation or 
safe-keeping. 

*899 Grocery 15 May 125/ 3 [He] exhibited some California 
Newtown pippins, which had been stored since last Decem- 
ber, as an instance of what cold storage could do. Mod. I 
shall store my furniture and spend a year in travelling. 

5. Of a receptacle : To hold, keep, contain, have 
storage-accommodation for. 

1911 Concise Oxf. Diet. s. v., A single cell can store 2000000 
foot-pounds of energy. 

Hence Storing vbl. sb. (also allrib.) and ppl. a. 

* 494-5 Rec. SI. Mary at Hill (1005) 214 Item, forstoryng 
of the bemelight & canstikes . . lj s j d. 1573-80 Tusser 
Huso. [1878) 33 No storing of pasture with baggedglie tit. 
<11586 Sidney Ps. iv, vi, Whose store.. Of grain and wine 
tills stoaxing place. *667 Milton P. L. v. 324 Save what 
by /™gal storing firmness gains To nourish. 1726 Leoni 
Alberti s Archil. I* p8 <i The gathering together and storing 
up the fruits of the harvest. 1884 Pall Mall Gaz. j 3 Sept! 

2 /r The lofts over the stable were used as a storing place for 
ay and straw, sgox Scotsman 3 Apr. 7/4 There was a 
moderate show of storing cattle. 1007 A. C. Benson A liar 
Fire 150 What would be idleness in another is for him a 
storing of forces. 

Store : see Stik Story, Stodb, Stower sbX 
Stored (sto<ud), a. [f. Store v. + -ed i] 

1. Laid up in store ; kept in reserve as a store or 
stock ; accumulated, hoarded. 

1581 A. Hall Iliad v. 80 Sith fate no children did him 
leaue He forced was his stored wealth to strangers to bc- 
queaue. 1605 Shaks. Lear 11. iv. 164 All the stor'd Yen- 

S eancK of Heauen fall On her ingratefull top. 1879 W. 

ORY Beit. Jrnls. (1897) 449 The stored water on which 

one s gardening depends. 1881 S. P. Thompson in Nature 
a Jyne 100/2 A dozen times as much stored energy. 188s 
AUunstwjtnZ Nov. 698/ 1 His three volumes are the stored 
harvest of a long.. life. 1897 Alllmtls Syst. Med. IV. 609 
Only a small portion of the stored fat in the body 
directly from that consumed with the food, 
b. with up, away. ' 

1850 Lever Dan. Dunn ixxv. 658 You. .know little of the 
stored-up happiness your very name has afforded me for 
many a day. 1890 L. G Mi all Obj. Lessons Jr. Nature 11. 
xv. 196 You have only to dry. .the plant to get back a good 
0/ < V t . s st0led - u P enwgy. 1000 Everybody's Mag. III. 
5 "?/ 1 *-' t hers rame oner certain stored-away preserves. 

— ■ blocked, furnished or supplied with a store. 
Also with qualifying adv, 
x6xa Bacon Ess., Greatness Kiugd. (Arb.) 472 Walled 
» 0W £ S ’ m 0red , r “ nal ? and Armones. 1835 J, Duncan 
5 s? H* l N . at< Libr.) 81 A well-stored cabinet of Coleoptera. 
1865 Lea in Mrs. Leclcy Mem. Becky (1909) 4S Youriichly 
stored pages show how much there is to be learned. 188a 
Bain James Mill vi. 277 Men of stored and cultivated 
minds. 

■}• Sto reful, a. Obs. rare~ l . [f. Store sb. + 
-EDI..] Copiously supplied, opulent. 

1598 Florio, Vberifero, plentifull..rich, store-full, fat, 

Storeholder. 

1 . = Storekeeper i. 

n Nei A S 8 Sept., The charge of conspiracy against 

a storeholderand a foreman in the Woolwich Arsenal. 

b. The possessor of a store of somethin!*. 

? notice-use. 

Jjte? in . <?• Jan. 144 That marvellous 
berrt de LoSnj^T lan treaSUreS ’ the VIconnte de S P oel * 
-A jreccptacle for a store of a commodity. 

J 1 ?? 6 Pall Mall Gas. 9 Dee. 4/1 Upon compression, the 
gas is turned into wrought iron storeholders. 

1 * P* Store sb. + House sb.] 

"■ handing in. which goods are stored, 

134* Acc. Exch. FC. R. 470/18 m. a Pro vn*i serura 
nouaemptapro hostio del storhus vj. d, 1463 Bury Wills 
ihff£ d<!n * 10 ha , ue the ftorehous thereto leye in hire 

*S.6 T IN dalu^m,. 2 4 Which nether have stoore 
housse ner barne. 1603 Shaks. Mad. 11. iv. 34 Where is 
Jfa* (few to CoImekiil.The 'wed 
p hlS P « decess °«, And Guaidian or their 
Bones. 1664 Pepys Diary r a July, And fine storehouses 
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there are and good docks. 1748 Anson's Foy. in. ii. 307 
One of these huts.. the Indians made use of for a store- 
house. 1857 Ruskjn Pol. Econ. A rt i. § g Laying up your 
wheat wisely in store-houses for the time of famine. 1890 
Rlwys. Amor. 300 The supplies are . . deliveied at the 
General Storehouse, 
b. atlrib. and Comb. 

1497 Naval Acc. Hen. FIT (1896) 240 The vtter Storhouse 
Dote in theseid Ship. 1540 Pal.sgr, Acolastns 11. iv. M iv b, 
Now that 1 am become tne storer or stoiehousekeperof this 
puissant lorde. 1548 in Feuillerat Revels hdio. VI (19x4) 
40, ij° croked boltes ffor the stoie howse dore. 1809 in 
Orders in Council Nav. Service (1866) I. 257 Clerk and 
Storehouse Keeper. 1816 Ibid. 260 One Storehouse Labourer. 
1833 Ibid, rgo The first and second classes of storehouse 
labourers, who are men charged with an important trust of 
great responsibility. 1886 Ibid. (1888) V. 125 We would re- 
commend that Your Majesty may be graciously pleased to 
sanction the appointment of a Storehouseman (Civil rating) 
to that Ship, .and to be assisted by a Yeoman of Storeiooms. 

2. irons/, and fig. Often, a store or treasury 
from which something may he obtained in plenty ; 
an abundant source {of). 

1578 Banister Hist. Alan v. 72 The liner, the shoppe or 
storehouse of bloud. 1589 Grlfne Menaphon (Arb.) 68 
Arcadie, storehouse of Nimphs, and nurserie of beautie. 
1590 Shensi r F. Q. 11. vi. 6 She. .greatly ioyed merry tales 
to faine, Of which a store-house did with her remaine. 1671 
M 1 Li on P. R. n. 103 My heart hath been a store-house long 
of things And sayings laid up, portending strange events. 
*690 Locke Hum. Lind. 11. x. § 2 Memory, which is as it 
were the Store-house of our Ideas. 1846 Wright Ess. Mid. 
Ages I. v. 203 The history.. published by Geoffiey of Mon- 
mouth opened a rich storehouse of fiction for the poets who 
followed. 1856 Sift B. Brodie Psychol. Inq. I. ii. sg The 
brain.. is the store-house of past sensations. x88x west- 
cott & Hort Grk. Test. Introd. § 5 Books that are pro- 
fessedly storehouses of information. 

Storekeeper (stofjkfpai). 

1. One who nas charge of a store or stores ; one 
who superintends the receipt and issue of stoies; 
spec, an officer or official in charge of naval or 
military stores. 

16x8 in J. Cbamock Hist. Mar. Arckit. (1801) II. 238 
Under storekeepers, Chatham. *663 Pehys Diary $ Mai , 
Troubling me and other friends forgetting him a place (that 
is, storekeeper of the Navy at Tangier). 1704 Chambeh- 
layne Pres. St. Eng. m. (ed. 21) 532 Yeoman-Sadler and 
Store-keeper. Ibid. 575 Officers of Her Majesty’s Yaids. 
At Chatham.. .Store-keeper. 1731 Johnson Rambler No. 
X13T 8 That the best storekeeper was the misti ess’s eye. 
1798 Hinder well Hist. Scarborough 81 Besides whom, the 
military establishment consists of R. V. Drury, Esq. Store- 
keeper; a Barrack-Master, [etc.]. x8og Land. Citron. 1 July 
2/3 Mr. John Trotter, jun. the Storekeeper-General, and 
some of the other heads of departments, have gone to Ports- 
mouth. 1838 Lytton Alice tv. v, The post of Storekeeper 
to the Ordnance. 1876 N. Anier. Rev. CXXIII. 300 A dis- 
honest store-keeper at a distillery. 1890 Rlwys. Amer. 307 
Everything in the nature of material.. passes through the 
Store-keeper’s books. 

2. U.S. and Colonial. A shopkeeper. 

*74* P* Tailfer etc. Nan-. Georgia 107 Augusta . . is princi- 
pally if not altogether, inhabited by Indian Ttadeis and 
Store-keepers. 1775 A. Burnaby Trav. 38 The chief of the 
inhabitants are storekeepers or public officers. 1817 M, 
Birkbeck Notes Jonrn. Amer, (1818) 97 The store-keepers 
(country shopkeepers we should call them) of these western 
towns. 4837 D. P[useley] Rise Australia etc. 421 Gee- 
Iong. .Richaidson, S., storekeeper. 1838 Simmovds Diet, 
hade, Storekeeper,.. the. name for a retail dealer or 
shop-keeper in the Colonies, who keeps a miscellaneous 
assortment of all kinds of commodities. 1887 F. Francis 
Jun. Satidle <5- Mocassin 6x To and fro flitted a few busy 
stoi e-clothed store-keepers and clerks. 

b. U.S. slang. An article that remains so long 
on hand as to be unsaleable. 1891 Century Did. 
Storeman (stoaumren). 

1. A man placed in charge of stores or supplies : 
a storekeeper, esp. in the array. 

.1839 F- A. Griffiths Arlil. Man. (1862) 113 No. 10. .per- 
forms the general duties of storeman. 1910 Blackw . Mag, 
eb. 250/2 The accused [soldiei], a man of long service and 
excellent character} was 1 storeman 1 ofhis company. 

2- A workman employed in the storage of goods. 

Polio 5 Sept, (Cass.) The question of wages 
“ersand stoi e-men. has been referred to arbitration. 

. 3 * u.s. and Colonial. One who keeps, or serves 
m, a store’ or i stores’; a shopkeeper, shopman. 
Also storesmau. 

uonp? a l S c?ir 0 ! ,DS I?** Trade, Storeman , the keeper of a 
F a f} 10 P II,an > one who serves in a store. x86z 

^ us . irnll f 34 Rates of wages obtainable 
l j 7 , S ‘ t0 8s ' [ P er da Vl *885 Mncm. Mag. Feb. 
stares yian is,. engrossed in.. e.\ cited talk it is 
generally about a bond which wants renewing, or an ostrich, 
orsome oranges or mealies, or the next clip of wool. 

Storer (stoa'rsj). Also 6 stoarer, storyar, 
of. storour(e, -are, storrour, stourour. [f. Store 
v. and sb. + -er 1 . j L 

1. One who, or a thing which, stores or keeps in 
store. r 

Douglas AEneisvn, ix. 23 Tirrheus thair fader was 
wvd” a ^ aI 6 *! a J^ d S. yde .? f *tudia flokis, bowis ; and heyrdis 
*■ ” *“* “ JJ ' ’ Ibid. xii. 

1 Pa; sgr. 

mayster .i. the kepef 01 ouerseer of the prouision for house- 
nolde. xs7x Golding Calvin on Ps. lxix. ro Y* trew lule of 
Oodlynesse whereof ye church is y“ faitliful storei. 1640 
, Brugis Marrow of Physicke 1. 35 Memory is the sure 
/' 0rer T°L a l I , n a Jnagtwine. 1864 E. A. Parses 

Prad. Hygiene 89 Sulphurous Acid Gas— The bleachers in 


cotton and worsted manufactories, and storers of woollen 
articles, are most exposed to this gas. 

b. One who hoards, lays by, or makes provision, 
for (a need). 

1399 Hayward 1st Pt. Life Hen. IF, 59 The King in 
peace no stoarer for war. 1622 Mabde tr. Aleman's Guz- 
man d'A If. 1. 26 My Mothei was a storer, a thrifty Wench. 
1907 A thenxum 14 Sept. 307/1 T he coal-tit is undoubtedly a 
storei for the future. 

f o. ? A paitner or shareholder in a joint-stock 
undertaking. Obs. 

x 6»3 in Traits. New Shahs. Soc. (1883) 499 The said 
ThomasGieene. , was a fellow Actoi oi playei of and in the 
Companie. .of the late queenes Ma 1,e Queene Anne,, .and a 
full adventurei, storer and sharer of in and amongst them. 

d.. One who stocks or peoples, 
xfigo C. Nesse Hid. «y Myst. O. % N. Test. 1. 125 To him 
who was the lu st storer of the world [rc. Adam]. 

2. Something kept to produce a store or stock, 
a. = Standel 1 . ? Obs, 

XS43 [ l ' ee Standee 1]. 1572 B. N. C. blunim. 24 27, Storyars. 
1670 J . Smith Bug. I mprov. Reviv'd 100 About 2 yeai s aftei 
theplantingoueof the best plants is to be reserved as a Standil 
or Storei, 1721 Mortimer Hush. II. 109, I divided my 
Trees into three sorts, viz. fust Storei s, which I reckoned all 
to be that were under 12 Inches Circumference ; secondly, 
Saplings, which I called all under 24 Inches Circumference; 
and what was two Foot Ciicumference. . I reckoned Timber- 
trees. 1792 Jrnls. Ho. Comm . 13 Feb. 234/1 Stoiers, or 
Saplings. 

+b. A number of animals kept foi breeding. Obs. 

1369 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 330 They 
have put fyve swannes upon the water to be storer for the 
Cytye. 

Store-room. 

1. A room set apart for the storing of goods or 
supplies, esp. those of a ship or household, 

1746 P. Yorke in G. Harris Ld. Chanc. Haidwickc (1847) 
1 1 . 293 He . . saw powder, shot, & bonnets distributed to them 
out of a store-room, whereof his Loid kept the key himself. 
X74S Anson's Foy. in, i. 301 The Gunner’s fore store-room. 
*780 Mirror No. g3 When he gives out the wine fiom ihc 
cellar, and the groceries from the store room. 1846 A. Young 
Navi. Did, 77 In frigates, . .the gunnel’s, boatswain’s, and 
carpenter’s store rooms are in the foie cockpit. 1857 Rus- 
kin /W. Econ. Art i. § xo You will «ee the good housewife 
taking pride.. in her well-dressed dish, and her full store- 
100m. _ 1886 [see Storehouse i b]r 
attrib. 1750 Blanckley Naval Expos. 00 Storeroom 
lanterns { a triangular Light placed at the Bulk-head of the 
Boatswain and Carpenter’s Store-Rooms) 1897 ‘Sarah 
Grand ’ Beth Bk. xii. (1898) 95 He led the way. . to the store- 
room door. 

2. Room or space for storage. 

*783 Justamond tr. Ray Hal's Hist. hid. TV. 457 Tobacco 
. . pays two sols six deniers per quintal to the government for 
stoi e-room. 1887 Spoils) Housch. Man. xoo If the cupboards 
are taken up to the ceiling line,.. increased storeroom would 
be provided for clothing not immediately required. 

StOT e-ship, stOTeship. A government 
ship employed to carry militaiy or naval stores. 

*693 Loud. Gaz. No. 2888/3 Susanna Bomb Storeship. 
1705 / bid. No. 4187/3 This day sailed hence Her Majesty's 
Ship the Lizaid with three Store-ships. 1788 Gibbon Decl. 

F. xlvi. IV. 511 A fleet of gallies, tiansports, and store- 
ships, was assembled in the harbour. X790 Beatson Nav. <j- 
Mil. Mem. II. 66 This being the first expedition of import- 
ance that had neither store-ship, hospital-ship, fire-ship, or 
tender, to accompany it. 1834 J. D. Lang Hist. Acc. N. S. 
Jr ales (1837) I. 48 His Majesty’s store-ship Guardian had 
been despatched fiom England., with a large supply of pro- 
visions and other stores for the settlement, 1915 Daily Tel. 
24 Aug. 8/7 The movement of men-of-war, transports, and 
storeships across Baltic waters. 

Storeaman : see Storeman 3. 

Storey, Storeyed : see Story sb. 2 , Storied. 

II Storge (st^-jgx). Also storgd, - 6 , -e, -ee, 
-&e, -ie. [Gr. aropyf], related to arepyeiv to have 
natural affection to, to love.] Natural affection ; 
usually, that of parents for their offspring. 

1637 B astwick Litany i, n/x We must be louing progeni- 
tors & although they doe ex officio abandon and renounce, 
both honesty and storge at once, yet we may not. X764 T. 
Hutchinson Hist. Mass. vi. (1765) 463 The Storg6e in the 
parent might he observed towards their young. 1809 R. 
Cumberland _ John de Lancaster I. 23 The storgee, or 
natural affection of my daughter-in-law towards her infant. 
1833 Kirby Habits if Inst. Artim. II. xviii. 258 But first, I 
must say something of that Storge, or instinctive affection, 
which is almost universally exhibited by females for their 
progeny. 1830 Thackeray Pendtnnis I. ii, I could have. . 
adored in her the Divine beneficence in endowing us with 
the maternal storgS, which , . sanctifies the history of man- 
kind. 1880 S. Cox Comm.' Job 524 The Ostrich resembles 
the stork .. ; hut lacks its pious, mateinal storgi, 

Storgeon, obs. form of Sturgeon. 
t Sto’rial, a. Obs. Also storyal. [Apheticvar. 
of Historian. Cf. It. sioriale ] Of, pertaining to 
or of the nature of history. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IF. 702 And this is storyal soth, it is 
no fable, c 1449 Pecock Rcpr. hi. vii. 320 And here y make 
an eende of Scripture storial ensaumplmg. c 1450 J. Shir- 
ley sCrou. Chancier heading, f>e nyenc worshipfullest Ladycs 
pat in alle cronycles and stoiyal bokes haue beo founden of 
troupe of constaunce and vertuous or 1 eproched womanbode. 
*575 Lankham Let. (1871) 26 Certain good harted men of 
Couen tree ..made petition that they moought renu noow 
then olid stonall sheaw. 

Storiation (sio-ri^-jbn), [f. Story v. + 
-ATioN.] Decoration with artistic designs repre- 
senting historical, legendary, oremblemntic subjects. 

1884 Pinies 20 Nov, 4/3 The artistic decoration of the 
dome or St. Pauls.. should.. provide places for proper 
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STORK’S BILL, 


storiation. 1893 Sr annus in Jrnl. Soc.Arls 10 Feb. 262/1 
Storiation is that section of the rules of Applied Art which 
governs (a) the Selection and {b) the Representation of 
Meaning in the decoration of objects. 

Hence (by back-formation) Sto*riate v., Sto - ri- 
ated ppl. a. 

1889 A rt Jrnl. Mar. 91/2 The mania for the acquisition 
of storiated title-pages has led to the- cruel spoliation. of 
thousands of rare old books. 1893 Sr annus in Jml.Soc. 
Aits 10 Feb. 262/2 There are 3 mental Stages in the process 
of storiating an object. 

Storie, obs. form of Stir v. 

Storied (stoa’rid), a. 1 and ppl. a. [f. Story sbP- 
and v . 1 + -ed. Cf. med.L. hisloridtus , OF. (h)is- 
tonii\ 

1 . Ornamented with scenes from history or legend 
by means of sculpture, painting, needlework or 
other art ; also, inscribed with a legend or memo- 
rial record. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. 1. v. 23 Clerkis. . thathaue the precyous 
bookes richely lymned storyed and wel adoubed. 1624 
Wot ton Archit. n. 98 As for other Storied Workes vpon 
Walles, I doubt our Clime bee too yeelding and moist, for 
such Garnishment. lin'd. 101 Marking in certaine Storied 
Sculptures, of oulde time, how precisely the parts and Lines 
of the Figures.. doe meete. 163* Milton Penseroso 159 
And storied Windows richly dight, Casting a dimmieligious 
light. 1750 Gray Elegy 41 Can stoi ieduin or animated bust 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 170 * S. 
Rogers Pleas, of Mem. 1. 53 The storied arras.. With old 
achievement charms the wildered sight. 1808 Scott Marmion 
v. Introd. 185 As the ancient art could stain Achievements 
on the storied pane. x86a Thrupp Anglo-Saxon Home 
227 They occasionally wrought the storied mantles worn by 
kings at their coronation, on which mythological andhistori- 
cal subjects were delineated. 1876 Swinburne Erectheus 
1727 One fair chaplet.. To hang for ever from thy storied 
shrine. 

2 . Celebrated or recorded in history or story. 

1723 Pope Odyss. iv. 440 Each known disaster of the man 

disclose,.. Recite them 1 nor in erring pity fear To wound 
v, ith storied grief the filial ear. X746 Francis tr. Horace, 
A rt' of Poetry 387 They scorn'd to take fiom Greece the 
storied Theme, And dai’d to sing their own domestic Fame. 
1832 Tennyson ‘ Love thou thy Land' i. Love thou thy land, 
with [ove far-brought From out the stoi ied Past, and used 
Within the Present. 1877 Mrs. Oliphant Makers of Flor. 
vii. 183 The many historical places .. which attract the 
spectator in the stoi ied city of Florence. xgo3 A thenseum 
x Aug. 151/1 To set out upon as adventurous and entertaining 
a career as that of any of his storied forbears in Baghdad. 

Storied (stoa-rid), «.2 Also storeyed, [f. Story 
sbfi + -ed.] Haying stories, divided into stories. 

Frequent! y in pai asyn thetic formations, as one-, two, three- 
storied, for which see the first element. 

1624 Wotton A rchit. 1. 40 We meane in a Doriqne, Ionicall, 
Corinthian Porch, or Cloister, or the like of one Contignation, 
and not in Storied buildings. 1820 Sheuey Promcth. Unb. 
iv. 344 Each crag-like tower, and storied column. 1855 Haw- 
THORNEi?«y.iVb*r-/?>&r.(i883) I.582 Itseemed possible toshake 
hands from one jutting storied old house to another. 1858 
Merivale It out. Emp. (1865) VI. liii. 356 A vast extent of 
gardens, with their baths, their fish-ponds, and their storied 
tei races. 1903 Architect 24 Apr. 269/1 A porch may often 
be carried up to foim a storeyed tower with happy effect. 

Storier (stoo-r 1,3.1). Also 5-7 atoryer.. [In 
sense 1 , aphetic variant of Histories; in senses 
a, 3 f. Story sip- or v.l + -er 1 .] 

+ 1. A chronicler, historian. Obs. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love m. iv. (Skeat) 257 In goodnes of 
gentil rnanliche speche, without any maner of nycetd of 
storiers imaginacion, ..he passeth al other makers, c 1400 
tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 100 Swylk er customyd to 
be wel spekyng, wel taght, curteys, and good storyers. 
c 1449 Pecock Repr. in. xii. 351 Forwhi noon fundamental 
cromcler or storier writith therof, saue Girald. c 1555 
Harpsheld Divorce Hen, VIII (1878} 232 We now add 
Bede himself, whom the said storyers do follow. 1570-6 
Lambarde Peramb. Kent 22 For proofe whereof, I will call 
to witnesse Thomas Spot, .bycause he only (of all the Storiers 
that I haue secne) reporteth it. a 1640 Jackson Creed xi. 
xli. Wks. 1673 III. 718 Had the spirit of God been storyer 
of their lives, we should have had notice of their often 
trippings. 

2 . The teller of a story ; a story-teller, vonce-uses. 

1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey v. xiii. 237 1 But it is a very 

curious story.’..' Oh 1 so is every story, according to the 
storier.' 1830 — Let. 25 Aug., Home Lett. vii. (1885) 54 
Some smoking in sedate silence, some telling their beads, 
some squatting round a storier. 

3. dial. One who tells ' stories’ or fibs. 

1877 N. IV. Line. Gloss. 1908 [Miss E. Fowler] Trent <$• 
Anc/olme 52 She’s a storier. Why she was sayin’ there 
was a ghost. 

Storiette, storyette (sto»ri l e , t). [f. Story 
sb. 1 + -ette. Cf. Novelette.] A very short story. 

1889 Farmer Americanisms . 189a Star 30 Dec. 1/7 The 
new year will see the Penny Illustrated Paper well to the 
fore with an exceptionally attractive series of new storiettes. 
1897 A thenseum 20 Nov. 689/3 A well-established Syndicate 
requires storiettes of 1,200 to 1,500 words each. 1899 Ro- 
berton Novel-reader's Handbh. 74 Mr. Kipling has also a 
number of storyettes scattered through the magazines. 1907 
F. T. Hvlixm Advance Australia xxiv. 261 There are. .four 
serial stories . . twelve short stories, and about fifty storyettes. 

Storify (stoeuifai), vA rare. [f. Story sbP + 
-ey,] traits. To picture, delineate or record (a his- 
torical event or fact) ; to celebrate in history or story. 
Also absol, Hence Sto’rifying vbl. sb. ( attrib .) 

*616 J. Lane Contn. Sgr.'s T. 111. 320 And looke what 
natures selfe hathe not supplyed, shall by queint painters 
hand bee storifyed (in Cambuscan’s theatre]. 1675 J. Smith 


Chr. Relig. Appeal 1. 70 His third [year] was so barren of 
Action, had so little wind stirring t as Tacitus complains his 
storifying Vein is becalm'd, his Pen can find no Pasturage 
in that Yeais Occurrences. 1830 Eraser's Mag. I. 44 So’tis 
plain that a sure means of gaining fame malice is ; Ana many’s 
the name which through it has been storified. 

Storify (stoa-rifai), vA [f. Story sb.- +- -ft.] 
traits . To arrange (beehives) in stories. Hence 
StoTifying vbl. sb. (also attrib.). 

1827 E. Bevan Honey-bee 99 This shed, ris adapted either 
to storifying or single hiving. Ibid, xti Side boxes occupy 
a great deal more room than storifying boxes. 1888 R. C. 
Day Mod. Bee-keeping in Good iVords May 355/1 He finds 
himself in doubt between the 'combination’ system, the 
' storifying ' system, [etc.]. 

Storiologist (stoari/rlodgist). Also story olo- 
gist. [f. next + -1ST.] A student of storiology. 

x86a J. F. Campbell Talcs IV. Highl. iy. 309 And then 
with a fossil incident picked out of tne stiatum in which it 
was first found, the 1 storyologist ' may proceed to pick out 
other notions in the same way. 1877 W. R, S. Ralston in 
Academy 17 Feb. 130 These literary legends are the bug- 
bears of scientific ‘ storiologists ’. X902 Folk-Lore June 221, 
I warmly commend M. Dottin's volume to all storyologists. 

Storiology (stosrip'lod#). Also storyology. 
[f. Story + -(o)logy.] The systematic study of 
popular tales and legends, with regard to their 
origin and development. 

i860 J. F. Campbell Pop. Tales W. Highl. 1 . Introd. 11 
The following collection U intended to be a contribution to 
this new science of ' Storyology ’. 1862 Ibid. IV. 308 Now if 
'storyology' be a science, it is worthy of a system and 
systematic study. 1877 W. R. S. Ralston in Academy 17 
Feb. 129 A fair sample of the Basque contribution to com- 
parative * storiology ’. 1900 B. Taylor {title), Storyology : 
Essays in Folklore, Sea-lore, and Plant-lore. 

Hence Sto:riolo*gieal a ., of or pertaining to 
storiology. 

x8gx Daily Graphic 19 Oct. g, I have a dozen storyological 
friends. 1904 Folk-Lore Mar. Co Examples of stoiyologicnl 
research. 

t Storize, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [aphetic f. Histor- 
izb.] traits. To represent in imagery. 

1594 Zephcria x.\xiv. Fx b, The pompous galleric, Wherein 
were storiz'd to mine eye sweet obiects, Embroydred all 
with rare immagerie. 

Storjon, obs. form of Sturgeon. 

Stork (stpik). Forms: 1 store, (3 steoro), 
3-7 storke, 4- stork. [OE. store masc. = OS., 
(M)LG., (M)Du. stork, NFris. stork, stourk , stork, 
OIIG. storali , stork (MHG. storch , store, mod.G. 
storck, dial. stork), ON. stork-r (Sw. t I)a. stork) 
OTeut. *sttirko-z. 

Usually referred to the Teut. root *sterk- (see S tark a.), 
the name being supposed to refer to the apparent stiffness 
or rigidity in the bud's manner of standing. Some legai d 
the word as cogn. w. Gr. ropyos vulture. The names of the 
stork in various eastern European kings, are commonly be- 
lievecfto be from Teut.: OS 1 . struku, Russ. CTepXTi, Lith. 
star kits, Lett, storks, Magyar eszterag, Albanian sterk/ok.l 
1. A large wading bird of the genus Ciconia , allied 
to the ibis and heron; characterized by having 
long legs and a long stout bill. 

Usually, the name denotes the White Stork {Ciconia alba), 
which stands over three feet high, and has brilliant white 
plumage with black wing-coverts and quills, and red legs. 
In summer it is an inhabitant of most parts of the Continent 
of Europe. A less common European species is the Black 
Stork (C, nigra). The American Stork {C. inaguari) belongs 
to South America. 

«8oo Erfurt Gloss. 259 in O. E. Texts 52 Ciconia : store. 
e xooo ALlfric Horn. 1 , 404 Store and swalewe heoldon Sone 
timan heora to-cymes. a 1225 A ncr. R. 132 pe steorc [v.rr. 
strucion, ostrice] uor his muchele flesche makeS a sembUunt 
uorte vleon, , . auh J>et fette drauhS euer to per eorSe. c 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. (Rolls) 14574 He Iiuede in kerres, as do> 
J?e stork, c 1381 Chaucer Pari. Foules 361 The stork the 
wrekere of a-vouterye. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xir. 
ix. (1495) 419 A storke is messager of spryngynge tyme. 
c 1425 Eng. Cong. Irel. 28 Storkes & swalewes & ojiersomer 
foules we haue aftyre I-loked. a 1529 Skelton P. Sparowe 
469 The storke also, That maketh his nest In chymneyes to 
rest. 1584 Greene Mirr. Modesty Wks. (Grosart) III. 39 
The Storke neuer medleth but with his mate. 1648 Bp. Hall 
Sel. Th. li. 149 The Stork is said to have taught man the 
use of the glyster. 1667 Milton P. L. ml 423 There the 
Eagle and the Stork On Cliffs and Cednr tops their Eyries 
build. 1678 Ray JVillughby's Omith. 111. ii. 287 The American 
Stork, called by the Brasilians Maguari of Maregrave. 1738 
Albin Nat. Hist. Birds III. 77 The Black Stork. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1824) II. v. iii. 350 The Dutch are very 
solicitous for the preservation of the stork in every part of 
the republic. 1838 Murray's Handbk. N. Germ . 30 A 
number of tame storks may be seen stalking about in the 
fish-market of the Hague. 

b. Applied to birds of allied genera : (see quots.). 

1869-73 T. R. Jones Cassells Bk. Birds IV. 59 The Whale* 

headed Stork, or Shoe-beak {Balseniceps rex) . . is extremely 
numerous on the marshy grounds and rain-beds near the 
White Nile. Ibid. 71 The Giant Storks {Mycieria). Ibid. 
75 The Clapper-billed Storks, or Shell-eaters {A nastomas), 
inhabit Africa and Southern Asia. Ibid. 91 The Field Storks 
{Aivieolse) . . are natives of South America, 1872 J. H. 
Gurney Andersson's Birds Damara Land a8i Ephlppio- 
rhyncJtus senegalensis. Bon. Saddle-billed Stork. Ibid. 282 
Leptoptilus entmeniferus, Cuv. African Marabou Stork. 

c. Jig. and allusive. 

With reference to supposed habits of the stork (see quots. 
1580, 1642 j cf. quots. c 1381 and 1584 in x) ; to the fable of 
the flogs who chose a stork for their king ; to the German 
and Dutch nursety fiction that babies are brought by the 
stork j etc. 

1555 I ns tit, Gentl. Giiijb, And well worthye are all such 


to loose y* name of gentry, because like Storcks deuourers of 
their owne kmde, 111 running out of their profession, they 
distroy themselues. 1580 Lyly Euphnes A- his England 
(Arb.) 363 Ladyes vse their Loucrs as the Storke doth hir 
young ones, who pecketh them till they bleed with hir bill, 
and then healeth them with htr tongue. Ibid. 416 Constancy 
is like vnto the Storke, who wheresoeuei she fly e commeth 
into no noast but hir owne. X597 J. Payne Royal ExcJt. 48 
You.. maliciousely accuse vs.., leiectingeyouand yourvilde 
opinions sythens the fyrst hatclunge therof by yotirgiandsire 
Storck. 1597 Donne Poems, Calm 4 1 he fable is inverted, and 
farre more A blocke afflicts, now, then a storke befoie. 1631 
Massinger Emperor East ir. i, Like jEsops folish Fi ogges. . 
if hee proue a Storke, they croke and rayle Against him as 
a tyranne. 1642 Puller Holy <]• Pro/. St. 1. vi, 15 He is a 
stork to his parent, and feeds him in his old age. 1784 Cow- 
per Task v. 282 Thus kings,. became.. Storks among frogs, 
that have but croak'd and died. 1823 Scott Quentin D. xxi, 
I wish we have not got King Stork, instead of King Log. 

2 . The bird or its flesh as an article of food. 

c X460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 433 in Babees Bk. (x868) 144 
Pecok, Stoik, Bustarde & Shoi ellewre, ye must vnlace bem 
in be plite of be ctane. ?tx 475 Sqr. lows Dcgre 323 Both 
storkes and snytes ther weie also, And venjson freshe. 1513 
Bk. Kernynge in Babees Bk. (1868) 271 For standarde, 
venyson roste, .. bustarde, storke, crane. 1620 Vennlr Via 
Recta iii. 64 The Storke is of hard substance, of a wilde 
sauour, and of veiy naughty myce. 

f 3 . Some kind of fish. ? A shark. Obs. rare- 1 . 

x6oo Dallam in Early Voy. Levant (Hakl. Soc.) 95 A 
great fishe called a storke, of a marvalus length, did follow 
our ship, . . waytinge for a praye. 

4 . A variety of the domestic pigeon. More fully 
stork pigeon. 

*855 Poultry Chron. III. 140/1 Storks. Ibid, 320 The 
Stork Pigeon. The Stork... They derive then name from 
their plumage bearing considerable resemblance to that of a 
stork. x88x Lyell Pigeons 88 When well inarked, the stoik 
is considered one of the finest feather varieties in Germany. 
Ibid , The.. stork or wing pigeon of Gemmny. 

5 . (See qnot.) 

1750 T. Wright Orig. Theory Universe 25 Her _[jc. the 
moon’s] whole Globe appeared to us very ^conspicuously 
within a manifest circle. You.. told me that that kind of 
phenomenon the country people called a Stork, or the old 
moon in the new one’s arms. 

6. attrib as stork-assembly , -Jlight, -kind, -migra- 
tion, - tribe ; parasynthetic and similative, as stork- 
billed adj. , stork-fashion adv., stork-like adj. and adv. 

1730-46 Thomson A utumn 853 The "stork-assembly meets, 
..Consulting. .ere they take Their atduous voyage through 
the liquid sky. 0x875 Cassell's Nat. Hist. III. 349 The 
"Stork-billed Kingfishers {Petargqpsis). 1888 Myra's Jnil. 
1 Apr. 310/2 The skater must poise on one leg only, "stork- 
fashion. 1837 Carlyle I<r. Rev. I. vn. v, In this manner. . 
they, a wild un winged "stork-flight, . . wend their way. X774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1824) II. v. iii. 360 A bird of the "stork 
kind. X652 Bp. Hall Balm of Gilead 213 Sometimes indeed 
..some "Storke-like disposition repaies the loving offices 
done by the Parents. 1872 Coucs N. A mcr. Birds 262 The 

? terylosis is more or less completely stork-like. 1913 J. R. 

[arris Boanerges xxxii. 312 It seems to be moie likely that 
the swan migration is independent of the "stork migration. 
1895 Lydekker Roy. Nat. Hist. IV. 306 The "Stork tribe. 
Storkext (stpik’n), v. Sc. and north. Also 
5-6 atorkyn, 7- aturken. [a. ON. storkiia to 
coagulate, corresp. to OHG. kistorchanbt to be- 
come rigid, Goth, gastaurknan to dry up, f. Teut. 
root *sturk- ablaut-var. of * stark- : see Stark a.] 
1 . intr. To become stout, sturdy, strong ; to 
grow, thrive, gain strength. 

c 1415 Wyntoun Cron. 1. xvi. 1528 This Iubiter. .Scho cert 
be fosterit tenderly, Till he wes passit all jouthheid And 
storkynnit [MS. Cott. starkynnyt] in stout manheid. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems lxxv. 48 My stang dois storkyn with 3our 
towdie. 1691 Ray N. C. IVords (ed. 2) 71 To Stnrken ; to 
grow, thrive. 1851 Cumbld. Gloss., Storken, to gain sti ength. 
1894 Northumbld. Gloss, s. v.. Newly-hatched chickens are 
often kept under cover for a day or two until they are * weel 
storkened 

2 . To be stiffened with cold, to congeal. (Said 
esp. of blood or melted fat.) 

1570 Levins Manip. 61/36 To storken, congelari. 1684 G. 
M[eriton] Praise Yorksh. Ale (1685) 47 The Fatt's all 
storken’d here, a sham to see. Ibid. Clavis 108 To Storken, 
is to cool, or wax stiff or hard. 1691 Ray N. C . IVords (ed. 2) 
149 To Storken. Gelu adstringi. 1781 J. Hutton Tour to 
Caves (ed. 2) Gloss. 97 Storken, to congeal, or coagulate 
like melted wax or tallow, 1785 • — Bran New IV ark 
(E.D.S.) 339 Your minister was fieetned, the hairs of his 
head stood on end, his hlead storkened. 

Storkish (st^ukij), a. [f. Stork + -ish.] Of, 
pertaining to, or resembling a stork ; like that of 
a stork. 

z5ga R. D. Hypnerotowachia gt b, Antigone the daughter 
of Laomedon solaciously delighting hir selfe in hir storkish 
plumes. 1600 W. Waison Decacoidon (1602) 336^ Like 
storkish kings they came vpon vs poore frogs with minaces 
of death to him that first should leape out of the puddle 
from vnder their tyranny. 184s Thackf,ray Sultan Stork 
1, They-.gieeted it in the true storkish language. ‘ Good 
morning,’.. said the stork. 

storkling (st^vrklig). [-LINQ.] A young stork. 
x8oa W. Gifford tr. Juvenal xiv. no And the fledg’d 
storklings. . Seek the same reptiles through the devious 
brake. 1898 E. P. Evans Evol, Ethics vii. 332 A goose’s 
egg, which.. produced a gosling instead of the expected 
storkling. 

Stork's bill. [Cf. G. storchschnabel ( ’schnabcl 
beak, bill), OS. storkesnevel (in sense 1).] 

X. A book-name for a plant of the genus Er odium 
(N.O. ‘ Geraniaced) , esp. E. cicutarium or E. vios * 
chatum. *b Also in corrupt forms stocks- bill (Ray 
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Ni C. Words, 1691), stockbill (Withering Brit, PL, 
ed. 3, 1796, III. 60S). 

156a Turner Herbal ir. 9 This kynde [of Geranium] is 
called in Englishe Pinke nedte or starkis [sic] byll. 1597 
Gerardh Herbal it. cccxliii, 795 Of knobbed Cranes bill 
..it is also called, .in English Storks bill. Ibid, cccxliv. 796 
Musked Storkes bill. 1657 S. Purchas Pol. Flying-Ins. i.xv. 
94 Bees gather of these flowers following.. In May Storks- 
bill, Mous-ear, [etc.]. 1825 Sir J. E. Smith Eng . Flora 1 1 1 . 
229 Er odium. Stork's-bill. Ibid., E. cicutarinm. Hemlock 
Stork's-bill. Ibid. 230 E. wosekatum. Musky Storks'-bill. 
Ibid. 231 E. mantimum. Sea Stork's-bill. 1898 Miss 
Yonge John Keble's Patishes xiv. 162 On the road-side 
have sprung up., the Stork's bill, Er odium maschatuui. 

attrih, 1845-50 Mrs. Lincoln Led. Bo/. App. 101/2 Ero- 
dium ciconium (stork-bill geranium). 

2 . A plant of the genus Pelargonium (N.O. Gera- 
niacete). 

18*5 Greenhouse Comp. I. 65 Pelargonium Barringtanii, 
a splendid flower.. considered the first of storksbills. 1829 
T. Castle Introd. Bot. 146 One extensive genus, called 
pelargonium or stork's-bill, upwards of one hundred and 
fifty species of which are natives of the Cape of Good Hope 
1848 Schomdurgk Hist. Barbados 602 Pelargonium humi- 
fusum. Tiailing Stork's Bill. 1866 Treas. Bot. 1102/1. 
f 8. Surg. - Cliow-BILE, 2. Obs. rare. 

1671 Phillips (ed. 3), Storks bill, a Chirurgions Instru- 
ment, the same as Crows hill which see. 
f 4 . A derisive gesture : =‘L. ciconia. Obs. 

1616 B. Jonson Cynthia’s Rev. v. ii, You giue him the 
Reuerse stroke, with this Sanna, or Storkes-bill. 

Stonxt (st/im), sb. Also (I stearin north.), 3-7 
storme (3 steorm, storem, 5 stourme, starme). 
[Com. Tent, (not recorded in Gothic) : OE. storm 
masc. coiresp. to Fxis., OS. (MLG., On.) storm , 
OHG. (MHG., mod.G.) sitirm, ON. storm-r (Sw., 
Da. storm ) OTeut. *sturmo-s (whence Rom. 
*stormo : see Stour sb. 1 ), f. root *stur- (?*stwer-) 
of Stir v.] 

I. 1 . A violent disturbance of the atmosphere, 
manifested by high winds, often accompanied by 
heavy falls of lain, hail, or snow, by thunder and 
lightning, and at sea by turbulence of the waves. 
Hence sometimes applied to a heavy fall of rain, 
hail, or snow, or to a violent outbreak of thunder 
and lightning, unaccompanied by strong wind. 

More explicitiy storm qpkail, f lightning , rant, i thunder ; 
also with the sb. prefixed, as Hailstorm, liMS - s / orrn , 
Snow-storm, Thunder-storm. 

c8zS Vest). Ps. >lix. 3 Fyr in xesihtie his beorneS & in 
ymbhwyme his storm strong. Ibid. liv. 9 Ic bad hine se 
mec halne dyde from lytelmodum & storme. £950 Lindisf. 
Gosp. Matt. xvi. 3 To daig [bill] stearin, fa^as for 3 on un- 
rotlicheofon. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. HI. 274 Seo lyft Se we 
ymbe sprecaS astihS up fornean oS J>one monan & abyrS 
ealle wolena stormas. am z O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) 
an. 1070 pa com an mycel storm & to draefede ealle >a scipe 
J-aer pa gersumes wasron inne. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 143 Ech 
eorpe scalhwakien on his ecsene alse deoSbe see in storme. 
cxaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. i6x Storemes falleS in pe sae, and 
to-worpeS hit. a xaas Juliana 76 As ha weren in wettre 
com a steorm [v r. Strom] & draf ham to londe. a 1225 [see 
S till B 2]. £*386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1122 Ther ran a 
ruinbel and a swough As though a storm sholde bresten 
eiery bough. £1400 Dcstr. Troy 7631 The stourme wex 
still. £1440 Proutfi. Fare. 477/2 Storm, wedyr, nimbus, 
f media, altanus. Storm, y 1 the see, tut bo. £^475 Rauf 
Coityar 32 His steid aganis the storme staluartlie straid, 
1594 Kvd Cornelia 1. 82 The windie storme Doth topside- 
luruey tosse , thee as thou flotest. Ibid. n. 93 Enemies.. 
Beat backe like flyes before a storme of hayle. X597 Donne 
Poems, Storm 32 And what at first was call'd a gust, the 
same Hath now a storme>, anon a tempests name. 1610 
Shahs. Temp.xi. ii. 19 Heres. .another Storme brewing, I 
heate it sing ith' wiade. x6ax in Foster Eng. Factories 
Ind. (1906) 280 A storme of thunder and jrayne came. 1627 
Cast. Smith Sea Gram. x. 47 A Storm is knowne. .not to 
bee much lease than a tempest, that will blow downe houses, 
and trees vp by the roots. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(16771,126 That night we., were entertained by., a sudden 
storm of rain, thunder, and”lightning. 1725 De Foe Foy. 
found World (1840) x8 The wind setting in at South-west, 
blew a storm, 1735 Johnson Lobo's Abyssinia, Foy. i. 2 
We had our Rigging somewhat damag’d by a Storm of 
Lightning 1788 Wesley Jrnl. 6 Oct., When I came into 
the town, it blew a storm... But it fell as suddenly as it 
rose. Ibid. 25 Nov., Though it blew a storm, and was pierc. 
ine cold, we wete sufficiently crowded at Dover. 1805 
Scott Let. 18 Aug. in Lockhart, (1837) II. ii 60 The most 
dreadful storm of thunder and lightning I ever witnessed. 
1847 Tennyson Princeis iv. 256 Like the mystic file on a 
mast-head, Prophet of storm. x86t Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 
156 The storm was most magnificent at Dover. 1895 Law 
Times Rep. LXXIII. 156/2 Two vessels.. drifted through 
the violence of a storm on to the toe of a breakwater. 

in figurative context. £897 ^Eli-red Gregory's Past. C. 
ix. 58 Hwaet is Sonne 3 ast rice & se ealdordom. buton Sms 
modes storm, se symle biS cnyssende Sat scip Sare heortan ? 
1599 Soaks. Much Ado v. iv. 42 Why what’s the matter? 
That you haue such a Februarie face, So full of frost, of 
storme, and clowdinesse, 1740 C. Wesley Hymn, Jccu, 
lover of my soul i, Hide me, o my Saviour, hide, Till the 
storm of life is past. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. xxxiii. 1 
0 thou that after toil and storm Mayst seem to have reach’d 
a purer air. 

b. Used spec, as the distinctive appellation of 
a paiticular degree of violence in wind. In mod. 
Meteorology; An atmospheric disturbance which 
in. the Beaufort scale is classed as intetmediate 
between a whole gale and a hturicane, having a 
wind-force estimated at 10-11 and a limit of velo- 
city at from 56-75 miles per hour, 
x8ox Capper Observ. Winds tjr Monsoons Pief. p. xxiii, 
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The tempest., is., the same as a hunicane, or whirlwind: 
I shall therefore use these words syn ominously,, and place 
them in the first order,, or degree of violent winds, lbe 
storm, or what the Knglish seamen call a hard gale, is like- 
wise, I believe, nearly the same ; I shall, therefore, make 
use of the former for the land, and the latter for the sea 
term, and reckon these in the second class. 1858 Fitzroy 
Meteorol. Papers in. 94/1 [Beaufoit Scale.],n Storm. 1867 
Smyth Sailor s Word-bk. s.v. Storms, That is a storm which 
reduces a ship to her storm stay-sails, or to her bare poles. 

c. spec. A snowstorm. Also, a qnantity of fallen 
snow. Sc. 

1681 Fountainhall Chronol. Notes {1822) 8 A great storm 
of snow had fallen. £1730 Burt Lett. N. Scot. (175,4) JL 
xviii 67 There fell a very great Storm (as they call it) for 
by the Word Storm they only mean Snow. 1787 [J. Beattie] 
Scott cisms 1x9 They turned him out,.. though there was a 
storm of snow lying on the ground. 

d. A period of hard weather with frost and 
snow. Sc. and Colonial. 

1880 J. Colquhoun Moor 1 J- Loch 1 . 239 Even the sea-worm 
having failed at the end of that long continued storm. 1887 
I. R. Ranche Life Montana 24 This 'storm', as they call 
the spell of cold weather, lasted about 10 days. 

e. Magnetic storm : a magnetic disturbance ob- 
served simultaneously over a considerable portion 
of the globe. 

i860 Sabine in Proc. Roy. Soc. X. 634 The casual magnetic 
disturbances, or magnetic storms. 1871 Nature 5, Oct. 441/x 
Observations upon magnetic storms in higher latitudes. 

f. Proverbial phrases. 

A storm in a teacup (and earlier phrases : see quotO : 
a great commotion in a small community or about a trifling 
matter. [Prob. after L ./Indus cxcitare in simpulo (Cic.).] 
1590 Greeks Never too late 11. (1600) L 3 b, No storme so 
sharpe to rent the little IJeede. 1603 Drayton Bar. Wars 
hi. Iv, Let's feare no Storme, before we feele a Showre. 
1642 Fuller Holy Prof. St. v. xiv. 415 At last he, is as 
welcome as a storm. 1678 Dk. Ormond Let. Earl Arlington 
28 Dec., in Hist. MSS. Comm., Ormonde MSS. IV. 292 
Our skirmish seems to he come to a period, and, compared 
with the great things now on foot, is but a storm in a cream 
bowl. 1770 Genii. Mag. XL. 56a He [has] . . Been in a storm ; 
this is a sea-phrase for being less than dead-drunk. 1830 
Ibid. C. 1. 49/2 Each campaign, compared with those of 
Europe, has been only, in Lord Thurlow's phrase, a storm 
in a wash-hand basin. 187a- [see Tea-cup c]. *878 [see 
Slop-basin]. 

2 . transf. A heavy discharge or downfall (of 
missiles, blows). 

Beowulf 3x17 pon ne strata stoim strengum gebmded scoc 
ofer scildweall. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xr. xxxiv, Adrastus 
first, .through the falling storme did vpward clime Of stones, 
dartes, arrowes, fire, pitch and lime. 16x5 Kyd Span. I rag. 

I. ii. 53 Thicke stormes of bullets ran like winters hailc. 
1667 M ilton P. L. i. 172 The Sulphurous Hail Shot after 
us in storm. Ibid. vi. 546 This day will pour down . .no 
drizling show’r. But ratling storm of Arrows barbd with 
fiie. X777 Pot ter ASschyhts, Persians 486 Whilst broken 
rocks.. And storms of arrows crush’d them. 1817 Soott 
Harold vi. xv, Then rose His mace, and with a storm of 
blows The mortal and the Demon close. X849 \V. S. Mayo 
Kaloolah ii. (1850) 24 She [the frigate] sent forth a stoim 
of shot. 

fig. 1842 Tennyson SI. Sim. S/yl. 7 Battering the gates 
of heaven with storms of prayer. 

3 , Jig, and in figurative context, a. A violent 
disturbance of affairs whether civil, political, social 
or domestic; commotion, sedition, tumult. More 
definitely storm of rebellion, state, strife , war, etc. 

a 1000 Andreas T236 (Gr.) Stoim upp aras after ceaster- 
hofum, ciim unlytel hmftnes hertgei. 0x3x5 Shorf.ham 
Poems vii, 716 For bou [re. the serpent] areredst jierne 
storm And alle bys hete, Acorsed be bou bestes by-syde. 
£1420 Chron. Vilod. 940 Ry?t so holy chyrche after bat 
starme Shalle haue be maystre atte lest. X477 Earl Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 1 Subgette and thral vnto the stormes of 
fortune. X593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, hi. i. 349, I will stirre vp 
in England some black Storme, Shall blowe ten thousand 
soules to Heauen, or Hell, 16x4 Bacon Charge touching 
Duels 9 It may cause suddaine stormes in Court, to the 
distuibance of his Maiestie. 17x3 Pope Prol, to Addi- 
son’s Cato 2i A bxave man struggling in the storms of 
fate. X74X Kamts Beds. Crt. Sess, 1730-32 (1799) 33 New- 
lands dreading the storm, had retired out of the country, 
1802 Canning Song, Here ! s to the pilot that weather'd the 
stoim ! [i.£. Pitt.] 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xii. III. 207 
A violent storm bioke forth. Daly was oidered to attend 
at the bar. 1868 Freeman Norm, Cong. II. iv. 361 A monk 
of the house, who.. contrived to weather all storms, and 
died in possession of his Abbey. 

Tj. A tumultuous rush (of sonnd, tears, etc.) ; a 
vehement utterance (of words) ; a violent outburst 
(of censure, ridicule, etc.); a passionate manifesta- 
tion of feeling. 

1601 tr. Guar ini’s Pastor Fido iv. viii. M 2 b. That , . after- 
ward dost mooue A thousand stormes of siehes, of teares, 
of plaintes. x6xx Bible Transl Pref. r 1, For, was there 
euer any thing proiected, that sauoured any way of new- 
nesse..but the, same endured many a storme of gaine-say- 
nig, or opposition? 16x5 Chapman Odyss. it. 435 With 
stormes of whistlings [Gr. iroAAfJ poifu] then, his flocks he 
diaue Vp to the mountaines. 1693 Dryden Persius 1. 36 
Ihe Prose is Fustian, and the Numbers lame. All Noise, 
and empty Pomp, a storm of Words. 1712 Addison Sped. 
No. 4077-4 How much more they would have been alarmed, 
had they heard him actually throwing out such a Storm of 
Eloquence. 1781 Cowpfr Table-T. 401 The strings aie 
swept with such a pow’r, so loud, The storm of music 
shakes th' astonish’d crowd. 183a Warren Diary Physic. 

II. ill. 124 He concluded amid a storm of applause. 1847 
Tennyson Princess v 477 At which the stoim Of galloping 
hoofs bare on the ridge of speais And riders front to front. 
X849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. iv. I. 484 He.. faced the storm 
of invective which butst upon him from bar, bench, and 


witness box, with the insolence of despair. 1891 Farrar 
Darkn. <)• Dawn xxviii, Octavia disburdened the long-pent 
agony of repression in., a storm of weeping. 

0. Commotion or unrest (of mind or soul) ; a 
tumultuous assemblage (of thoughts, feelings). 

1569 Underdowne Heliodorus vii. 89 A whole storme of 
thoughtes in a manner ouerwhelmed her. 1728-46 Thomson 
Spring 299 These, and a thousand mixed emotions moie,.. 
vex the inind With endless storm. 1729 G. Adams tr. Sophocl , 
Antig. hi. v. II. 51 Still the same Violence of the Storms of 
her Soul torments her. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 322 Sir 
Aylmer reddening from the storm within, 1 hen broke all 
bonds of courtesy, and crying 1 Boy ’ [etc.]. 1894 Hall 
Caine Manxman hi. xii. 170 She.. covered up her head in 
the clothes as before, but with a storm of other feelings. 

d. Storm and stress [G. Sturm und Drang ] : 
used to designate the movement in German litera- 
ture about 1770-82, due to a school of young 
writers characterized by extravagance in the repre- 
sentation of violent passion, and by energetic re- 
pudiation of the * rules ’ of the French critics. 

Sturm und Drang, the title of a play by F. M. Klinger 
[1776), was seized upon by the historians of, literature as 
aptly expressing the spirit of the school to which the author 
belonged. . 

1855 G. H. Lewes Goethe I. m. 1. 140 [1771] The period 
known as the Storm and Stress period was then about to 
astonish Germany, and to startle all conventions, by works 
such as Gerstenberg's Ugolino , Goethe’s Gdtss von Berlich- 
iugeu, Klinger’s i>turni und Drang (from whence the 
name), and Schiller’s Robbers. X900 F. H. Stoddard Evol. 
Eng, Novel iv. 144 That group of men whom collectively 
we take to illustrate the early Storm and Stress. 

transf. 1839 Loser. Hyperion 11. viii, Did you never have 
the misfortune. . to know one of the benefactors of the human 
race, in the very ‘ storm and pressure period ' of his indis- 
creet enthusiasm? *879 Farrar St. Paul II. 411 Written 
during the years a.d. 57 and 58, a period pre-eminently of 
storm and stiess in the Apostle’s life. 1900 G. C. Bhodrick 
Memories 227, I never knew John Bright personally until 
his time of storm and stress was over. 

4 . rath. A paroxysm, violent access (of pain or 
disease). Now chiefly with qualifying word, as 
asthmatic , rheumatic storm. 

1545 Raynaldc Bj rth Mankynde 58 Another dyette there 
is, the whiche she ought to obserue in y® tyme of laboui : 
when the stormes and thronges begyn to come on. x6ra 
Shelton Quixote 1. 111. iii. (1620) 134 He swet, and swet 
againe, with..excessiue swoonings. This storme and mis- 
hap enduied about some two houres. 1897 A //butt’s Syst. 
Med. III. 39 All these together as phenomena of the same 
rheumatic stoim. 1898 ibid. V. 288 The asthmatic storm 
flits about the lung, now here, now there. 1899 Ibid. VII. 
819 We should expect the final storm of grave symptoms [in 
an attack of convulsions] to be preceded by indications of 
gradual failure. 

Tb. Brain storm, nerve storm : see quots. 

1890 Billings Med. Diet., Nerve-storms, sudden attacks 
or paroxysms of neuroses or functional neivous disease. 
1894 G. M. Gould Illustr. Diet. Med., Brain-storm, a suc- 
cession of sudden and seveie phenomena, due to some cere- 
bial disturbance. x 

II. [f. Storm ».] 

5 . Mil. A violent assault on a fortified place. 

1645 Cromwell in Carlyle Lett. *r Sp. (1845) I. 325 The 

day and hour of our storm was appointed. Ibid. 226 The 
Genet al's signal unto a storm, was to be, The.. discharging 
four pieces of cannon. 1665 Boyle Occas. Refl. 11. iii. (1848) 
107 A Fortress, whose Defendants are not Treacherous, can 
scarce be taken otherwise than either by Famine, or Stoim. 
2748 Anson's Voy. it. xi. 255 We should have carried the 
foitbystorm. 1813 Wellington in Gurw.Dejj*. (1838) X. 548, 
I believe the Storm ought to take place by daylight. 1840 
W. C. Burns in I, Bums Life ix. (1870) 204 He served at 
eight storms, and twelve general engagements. 1869 Free- 
man Norm. Cong. (1875) III. xii. x68 An attempt at a storm 
was beaten back by the defenders. 

b. To take by storm : to take possession of by a 
sudden attack ; to carry by assault. 

1687 A. Lovell tr. Thet enot's Trav. 1 . 72 At length they 
took the Town by storm. 1734 tr. Rollin' s Anc. Hist. 
(1827) 1 , 149 The town was taken by storm. X870 Rogers 
Hist. Gh an. Ser. 11. 49 The rioters took Norwich by storm. 
fig, 1847 C. Bronte Jane Eyre xxxiii, How I looked 
while these ideas were taking my spirit by storm, I cannot 
tell. 1889 J cssopf Coming of Friars i. 27 The Franciscans 
. . were taking the world by storm. 

IIL 6. attrib, and Comb. : a. simple attrib., 
as storm-blast, - burst , -drop, -gust, -lift, -shock, 
-sprite ; also storm-like adj. and adv. 

1817 Coleridge Anc, Mar. 1. 41 And now the *Storm- 
blast came. <2x849 Mangan Poems (1859) 69 The *storm- 
burst is over. 1836 Keble in Lyra A post. (1849) 167 
Now the big *storm-drops fall, i860 Tyndall Glac. r. 
xxvii. 108 Wild "storm-gusts, sent down against us fiom 
Mont Blanc himself. X870 Morris Earthly Par. III. 
iv. 372 The storm began To rumble, and the "storm-lift 
moving slow, Over a full third of the sky to grow, a 1586 
Stdnev Arcadia iii. Amphialus' Dream (1605) 261 Where- 
outwith sudden fail. .There came a chariot faire.. Whose 
"stormelike course staid not till hard by me it bided. * 6°7 
Chapman Bnssy d'Ambois n. i. xox Storme-like he fell,, and 
hid the feare-cold Earth. 1705 Mrs, Centlivre Basset-Table 
iv, I am rough and storm-like in my temper. 1849 Christina 
Rossetti Poems (1904) 118/x See the ancient pine that 
stands the firmer For the "storm-shock that it bore. , 18,17 
Scott Harold iii. ix, When the "storm-sprite shrieks in air. 

b. instrumental, as storm-armea, -beat, - beaten , 
-bound, - encompassed , - laden , -rent, -swept, - tossed, , 
-washed, -worn adjs. 

1591 Sylvestfr Ivry 174 "Storm-arm’d Auster ciuell. 
1590 Spenser F. Q, ii. xii. 32 Here may thy *stornie-bet 
vessel safely ride. 1814 Scott To Dk, Bucclettch 64 On 
every storm-beat cape. 1582 Stanyhurst AEneis 1. (Arb,) 
37 Lyke plodding "stormebeaten haglers. 1600 Shaks. 
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So/m. xxxiv. 6 To dry the mine on ray stoi me-beaten face, 
a 1639 T. Cahew Aw/m (165 1)28, I float Jar fiom the shore, 
in a storm-beaten boat. 1855 Macaul w Hut . Eng xviii. 
IV. xgx Some stormbeaten pinnacle of rock. 1830 Carlylc 
in Froude Life (1882) II. 66 After so many weeks of *xtoi in- 
bound inactivity. 1817 Shelley Revolt Islam vn. xxxvii, 
Like the fires that flare In ’■'storm- encompassed isles. 1899 
Mackail Morris II. 27 The *storm-laden air that he began 
to feel around him. 1794 Coleridge To Yng. Lady i\ 
Amid the yelling of the *storm-rent skies ! 1805 Scott 
Last Minstrel vi. xxi, Where restless seas Howl round 
the *stoim-swept 61 cades. 1610-n J. Davies (Heref.) 
Paper's Compl. (Grosart) 78/1 Looke downe..Vpon Thy 
Church •stoi me-tossed euery liouie. 1842 Carlyle Past 4- 
Pr. 1. vi. 48 Through all these stormtost seas, . . the Supi eme 
Powers aie driving us. 1840 Thackeray Shabby-genteel 
Story ii, The *storm- washed shores of Margate m winter. 
1885 Tennyson Dead P/ophet v, A *stoim-woin signpost 
not to be read. 

o. objective, as storm-bringer ; storm boding , 

- breathing. , - portending , -presaging adjs. 

167a Davenant Masque (1673) 365 The *storm-boading 
Whale. XS94 Chapman Shadow of Nt . D ij, *Storme-breath- 
ing Lelaps. 155a Huloet, *Storme brynger, , . nimbijer. 
158a Stanviiursi JEtteis 1. (Arb.) 35 But with a flaw suddeyn 
chauffing stormbringer Orion, Spurnt vs too the waters. 
1845 Bailey Festus (ed. 2) 108 A ‘storm-portending cloud. 
1809 Scott Poacher 143 The waning moon, with '“storm- 
presaging gleam. 

d. Special comb. ; storm-area, the area of the 
earth’s surface over which a storm spreads itself ; 
also fig. 5 storm-beach, (see quot.) ; storm-bell 
(a) [e£ G. stnrmglocke\ an alarm bell; (fi) (see 
quot. 1910) ; storm-belt, a belt or zone in which 
storms occur periodically ; storm-breeder (see 
quot.) ; storm card, a transparent disc marked 
with lines representing the wind-directions of a 
cyclonic storm, to be placed over the ship’s position 
on the chart in Older to ascertain the course of 
the storm-centre ; storm centre, the central area 
of a cyclonic storm, characterized by comparative 
calmness ; fig. the central point around which a 
storm of controversy, trouble, etc. rages ; the seat 
of disease, sedition, and the like ; storm-cirole 
= storm-card ; storm-clock (a) [G. sturmglocke], 
nonce-use an alarm bell ; (b) a meteorograph, 
spec, one devised by Sir !<’. Ronalds {Cent. Did. 
Suppl. 1909) ; storm-cloud, a heavy cloud which 
threatens or comes with rain ; also fig. ; storm- 
coat, a waterproof coat or heavy overcoat for use 
in stormy weather; storm-compass == storm- 
card (Cent. Diet.) ; storm-cone = Cone 9 ; 
storm-current (see quot.) ; storm door U.S., 
an outer or supplementary door for use in stormy 
weather ; storm-drum, a canvas cylinder houted 
in conjunction with the storm cone as a weather- 
signal ; = Dauir sb. 1 8 b ; storm-fire = Corpo- 
$ tNT ; storm-flag (a) U.S., each of the flags used 
in the U.S. system of storm-signalling {Cent. 
Did .) ; (b) the smallest national flag used at posts 
and flown only in stormy weather (W. 1911); 
storm-glass, a hermetically sealed tube containing 
a solution which becomes flocculent on the ap- 
proach of a storm ; storm-god, a deity supposed 
to rule the storms; so also storm-goddess; storm- 
head window, a kind of dormer window; 
+ storm-hole, ? an opening made in a wall for 
letting out water resulting from a storm ; storm- 
house U.S., a temporary shelter against storm for 
workmen (Cent. Diet .) ; storm-jaoket, a weather- 
proof jacket; storm-jib Naut. (see quot. 1867); 
storm-kite (see qnot.); storm-light, the lurid 
light seen in a stormy sky ; also = Corposant ; 
storm mizen, -pane (see quots.); storm-path 
= storm-track ; storm-pavement (see quot.) ; 
f storm-pole Mil., each of a series of stakes 
driven into a defensive work as a protection 
against assault ; storm-porch, a porch for the 
protection of an outer door from storms ; storm 
power = storm-god ; storm-proof a., ( a ) im- 
pervious to storm; ( 6 ) proof against stoiming or 
assault; also fig . ; storm-sail (see quot. 1867); 
storm-shutter, an outside window-shutter for 
use in stormy weather ; storm-signal, a signal 
exhibited at coastguard stations, etc., to give 
warning of the approach and direction of dan- 
gerous winds ; also fig.; hence storm-signalling 
vbl. sb., the signalling of storms ; also attrib. ; 
storm-spencer = storm-trysail ; storm-stayed, 
(-staid), chiefly Sc., prevented by stress of 
weather from making or continuing a journey; 
storm-staysail, a staysail of reduced dimensions 
for use in a storm ; storm-stead a. Sc. — storm- 
stayed', storm-system, the group of low- 
pressure areas (revolving round a centre of 
lowest pressure) constituting a cyclonic storm; 
storm track, the path traversed by the centre 
of a cyclonic storm ; storm-trysail (see quot.) ; 
storm-warning, warning ot the approach of a 


storm obtained by meteorological observation; 
storm-water, (a) an abnormal amount of surface 
water lesulting from a heavy fall of rain or snow; 
also attrib . ; (b) poet., water agitated by a storm ; 
storm-wave, an abnoimally heavy wave due to 
cyclonic disturbance which rolls across the ocean 
and frequently causes the inundation of low-lying 
coast lands; also fig. ; storm-wind, the wind 
which accompanies a storm ; also fig. ; storm- 
window, (a) = storm-head window ; (b) an outer 
window to protect the inner from the effects of 
storms (Cassell 1 888) ; + storm-winnook (-win- 
doik) Sc. = piec. (a) ; storm-zone = storm-belt. 

" 1853 W. R. Birt Handbk. Laui of Storms The above 
considerations lead to a most important division of the 
*storm area. 1898 Daily News 8 Nov. 4/7 As the day for 
the meeting of the Czar’s Conference on Peace draws neat, 
the storm-area seems to be steadily extending 188a Geihie 
Text-bk. Geol. in. 1. iii. 277 Accumulations of gravel or 
•stoi m-beaches ' areoiten thrown up by stoim;, even above 
the level of ordinary high-tide mark. 1837 Carlyle Fr, 
Rev. Ill, 1. iv, At two o'clock the *stormbell shall be 
sounded,.. all Paris shall rush.. and have itself eniolled. 
xgxo Eucycl. Brit, III. 688/2 A storm-bell warns travellers 
in the plain of storms approaching fiom the mountains. 
1891 Century Did., *Storm-belt. 1867 Smytii Sailor's 
Word-bk., *Stonu-bi eeders, heavy curaulo-stratus clouds. 
1844 *Storm card [see storm circle ]. 1894 Harper's Weekly 
7 Apr. 313 It establishes a soi t of Weather Bureau of disease, 
and . .is to show . . where the 'storm centres of communicable 
disease are. 1900 A. Church & Peterson Nervous q Mental 
Dis. (ed. 2) x8x The initial or signal symptom.. becomes 
highly significant as pointing to the storm, center, the point 
of greatest instability and usually the seat of organic disease. 
X900 Jrnl, Sch. Geog. (U.S.) June 228 To fix the direction 
of the storm centre from the vessel, it is thus only necessary 
to face the wind. 1844 H. Piddington Horn-bk. of Slot ms 
S The horn plates in the pockets of this book are what is 
called Col. Reid’s Hur/icane, or •Storm, circles, or cards. 
1819 Scott Leg. Montrose xiv, ‘ That,’ said he, ‘ must be 
the alarm— the *storm-clock, as the Geimans call it/ 1822 
— Maid of I sla ii, Her white wing gleams through mist and 
spray. Against the *storm-cloud. 1897 Outing (U .S.) XXX. 
162/2 *Stormcoat. 1863 in Fitzroy Rep. Meteor ologic Office 
(1864) p xi. note , This morning the *storm cone was hoisted. 
1843 H. Piddingion m Jrnl. Asiatic Soc. Bengal XII. 1. 398 
The ‘*stoim current’ may be briefly described as cbcular 
streams on the circumferences of rotatory storms. 1878 
E. B. Tin tle Border Tales 29 The horses . . broke loose from 
the stable, and begun gnawing the •storm doors in front of 
the officers’ quaiters. x866 Daily Tel. 18 Jan. 4/5 It is not 
because occasional perturbations, .baffle the reckonings of 
science, that meteorology should be ignored— four times out 
of five the *storm-drum is right. x88x Times 19 Jan. 10/3 
This evening the south stoim-drumis hoisted at the sema- 
phoi e at the Dockyard, a 1847 Eliza Cook Birds v. 21 The 
•storm-fire burns, but what care they ? X883 A. I. Menken 
Infelicia 38 Heed not the storm-fires that so terribly bum in 
the black sky. 1823 Mech. Mag. 1 . 174 Those glasses, .which 
are sold in the shops of opticians, under the name of *Storm 
Glasses ’. 1864 Spencer Biol. 78 The relation between the 
phenomena occurring in the storm-glass and in the atmo- 
sphere respectively, is lealiy not a correspondence at all. 
1877 C. P Tiele Outl. Hist. Relig. 113 In this conflict he 
[Indravritrahan] is surrounded by the Maruts or •storm- 
gods, led by Rudra. 1869 Tozer Highl. Turkey II. 320 
The character of a •storm-goddess, in which she [the Lamia] 
thus appears. X833 Loudon Eucycl. Archit. 8 453 The next 
characteristic is the *storm<head window. X419 Mem. Ripon 
(Surtees) III. 146 Et in salar. Will, de Cloke, Carpentaria 
emehdantis diversos defectus in le Ales, et facientis •Storm- 
holes. 1844 H. Miller in W. K. Leask Life iv. (1896) 109 
Encased in his ample-skirted *storm-jacket of oiled canvas. 
X833 Marryat P. Simple xlvii, Another try-sail and a 
•stoi m-jib were expanded to the wind. 1867 Smy ru Sailors 
Word-bk., Storm-jib, in cutters, the fifth or sixth size: tbe 
inner jib of square-rigged ships. Ibid., *Storm-kite , a con- 
trivance for sending a hawser from a stranded vessel to tbe 
shore. 1843 Emerson Misc. Papers, Carlyle Wks. (Bohn) 
III. 315 It is not serene sunshine, but everything is seen in 
lurid •storm-lights. 1906 Month June 629 That the poets., 
should many of them allude to the mysterious storm-lights 
in their poems, is not surprising. 1794 Rigging & Seaman - 
ship 1 . 135 *Storm Mizen. (£his sari is triangular, and . . 
bends on the fore part to a horse, abaft and parallel to the 
niizen-mast. *875 Knight Diet. Mech., * Storm-pane, a 
supplementary, framed sheet of glass, to substitute, in an 
emergency, for a broken pane in a lighthouse. x888 Steven- 
son Across the Plains (1802) 176 The reflectors scratched, 
the spare lamp umeady, tne storm-panes in the storehouse. 
1850 W. R. Birt Hwricane Guide 53 The lower and 
upper branches of the •storm paths of the Northern At- 
lantic. 187s Knight Diet. Mech., *Storm-pavement, the 
sloping stone paving which lines the sea-face of piers and 
breakwaters. 1647 J. Sprigce Anglia Rediv. (1834) 257 
The line, both upon the bulwarks and the curtain was 
strongly set with *storm-poles. 1879 Lumberman's Gas. 15 
Oct., Houses, .should be protected at every much-used 
entrance, by •storm-porches. 1869 Ruskin Q. of Air i, § 20 
Another beneficent *storm power, Boreas, occupies an im- 
portant place in early legend. *394 Nashe Unfort. Trat). 
C4, Sailers doo pitch their appaiell to make it_*storme 
proofe. 1886 N. L. Walford Pari. Generals of Civil War 
258 There had not been sufficient time.. to make them [zf. 
the fortifications] stoim-proof. 19x1 J. H. Rose Pitt fy fit. 
War vii. 192 The constitution had suffered dilapidation, 
but it was storm-proof. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef Mast xi, 
We came down to double-reefed topsails and tbe •storm- 
sails. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Storm-sad, a sail 
made of stout No. 1 canvas, of reduced dimensions, ^ for use 
in a gale, 1908 Westm. Gas, x8 Mar. 10/1 All the windows, 
too, have *storm-shutters. 186310 Fitzroy Rep. Meteorologic 
Office (1864) p. xi. note. Drum •storm signal hoisted at noon. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Storm-signal, the hoisting 
of a danger-flag. Also, Fitzroy’s drum and cone, which 
show the direction of the expected gale. I 9°[5 W. 0 Brien 
Recoil, vii. 136 We who knew Egan’s storm-signals, saw the 


tips of his ears redden and a bright scarlet point appear in 
the centre of his cheeks. 1875 Chamb. Journal 2 Jan. 8/1 
•Storm-signalling apparatus is supplied by the Boaid of 
Trade. 1857 M. F. Maury in D. i 1 ’. M. Corbin Life (1888) 
135 The •storm-spencer had been blown away. 149* Acta 
Dorn. Cone. (1839) 203/1 In the accioun . . tueching be takin of 
aschip & gudes. .*stormestaid & drevm to J>e Erlis fery, 
1787 Burns Let. W. Crnikshank June, I was storm-staid 
two days at the foot of the Ochill Hills. 1856 Kane A ret. 
Expl. II. xxii. 216 An abrupt change of the weather gave us 
a howling gale outside, and we weie all of us storm-stayed. 
1880 Miss Bi rd Japan I. 344 ‘l'heyadoyas are crowded with 
storm-staid travellers. _ 1830 L. Hunt Autob . II. 233 We set 
the fore •storm-staysail anew. *313 Douglas FEneis in. 
iii. (heading), How Troiane goddis apperis to Enee, And 
how that fie was *stormested on the see. 163a Lithgow 
Trav. 111. 94, I stayed sixteene dayes, storme-sted with 
Norther nely winds. 1888 Bariuf. Auld Lickt Idylls ii. 41 
Storm-stead shows used to emphasize the severity, of a 
Thrums winter. 1897 Daily News 26 Jan. 7/1 Later in the 
day ihe •storm system continued to increase in depth. 1838 
W. Reid Law of Storms 430 The •storm tracks here 
traced. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., *Storm. trysail, a 
fore-and-aft sail, hoisted by a gaff, but having no boom at its 
foot, and only used in foul weather. 1867 A. Buchan Meteorol. 

9 •Stoi m-warnings. 1883 Eucycl. Bi it. XVI. 138/1 Weather 
Forecasts and Storm Warnings, *879 Cassell's Techn . Educ. 
III. 394 *Storm-waters, as they may be called, . .fall in .such 
quantities within. ,an hour or two as entiiely to overcharge 
all ordinary systems of drainage. 1887 Meredith Ball. 
Tragic Life 92 Howled and pressed the ghastly ciew, Like 
storm-waters over rocks. 1903 Daily Citron. 3 July 6/7 
Heavy rain began to come down — so heavy that the storm- 
water sewers were not able to take it off. *839 D. Milne in 
Trans. R. Soc. Edi/t. XIV. 486 This *storm-wave (for such 
it may not improperly be termed) moved, through the 
Atlantic in a N.NE. direction. 1874 Lisle Carr Judith 
Givynne I. iv. 120 Hei bosom would heave with a grant 
storm-wave of passionate emotion. 1839 Lon of. Hype/ ion 
1. vii, The •storm-wind came from the Alsatian hills. 
*873 Hamerton Intell. Life 11. iv. (1876) 72 Like, .a steamer 
with a storm-wind directly against her and an iron-bound 
coast behind. 1892 G. F. X. Grifitt 11 tr. FtunrcCs St. Ptter 
78 The storm-winds of trial swept over them. *824 Scott 
Redgauutlet Let. iv, There were what are called •storm- 
windows in the roof, 13.. Abcrd. Reg. (MS.) (Jam.) The 
bigging of the •storme-windoik. 1889 R. Hinman Eclectic 
Physical Geogr. vi. 94 The regions between 40 0 and 70 0 
latitude are the great ’storm zones of the world. 

e. In names of certain birds, the movements or 
cries 01 which are supposed to presage a storm : 
storm-bird (a) = storm-petrel ; (b) = thunder-bird b 
(see Thondeb sb. 6 ) ; (c) a local name (Norfolk) 
for the fieldfare (Swainson) ; storm-cook:, the 
missel-thrush ; also locally applied to the fieldfaie 
and the green woodpecker (Miss Jackson Shropsh. 
Word-bk.) ; storm-finch (+ -find, f -fink) = storm- 
petrel ; storm-petrel, Proiellarh pelagica (cf. 
bTORMY a. 5) ; storm thrush, the missel-thrush. 

These words are sometimes used fig. to designate a person 
whose activity is a sign of impending discord. 

X732 J. Hill Hist. A /tint. 514 [The Petrel] was first men- 
tioned in the Stockholm Transactions, under the name of 
Procellaria, or the *Storm-bird. 1867 Goldw. Smith 3 Eftg 1 
Statesmen (1882) 34 Lady Carlyle— a storm-bird of this 
parliamentaiystorm. 1913 R. Harris Boanerges xxv. 267 The 
Arabian Storm*biid or thunder-bird- # * 7®9 White Scl- 
borne. To Barrington 2 N ov., Missel -bird,? itrdus viscivorus, 
. . Is called in Hampshire and Sussex the •storm-cock, xgoa 
G. Brenan House of Percy II. ii. 32 Charles Paget— -storm- 
cock of Catholic agitation. i66x Lovell Hist. Atom. <$r 
Min. Isagoge a 6 [Aquatic birds] as thc..*stormfinck. *804 
Bewick Bt it. Birds II. 249 Stormy Petrel. Storm Finch, 
or Little PetreL 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Storm-finch , 
the petrel, or Mother Cary’s chicken. 1833 P. J. Selby 
llluslr. Brit. Orntih. II. 333 Common *Storm-Petrel. Ibid. 
537 Fork. tailed Storm-Petrel. *883 Newton in Encycl. 
Brit. XVIII. 712/1 The common Storm Petrel, Procellaria 
pelagica, . .is the ‘ Mother Carey’s chicken ’ ot sailors, and 
is widely believed to be the harbinger of bad weather. 1834 
Miss BAKrR Northampt. Gloss., Storm-cock or *Storm- 
th/ush. The missel-thrush. 1913 Engl. Rev. Apr. 157 Like 
a storm-thrush piping its warning. 

Storm (stpjm), v. [f. Stobm sb. (OE. had 
styrman, early ME. Sturme z/.)J 
1 . intr. Of the elements or weather : To be 
tempestuous or stormy, to rage. 

*4. . Chaucer's Boeth. 1. met. vii. (1868) 29 pe trouble wynde 
pat hygtauster stormynge \Camb. MS, turnyng: L. ma/e 
volvens] and walwyng pe see medlep pe heete. 1304 a. 
Siafleton tr. Staphylns' Apol. Pref. 3 As the quiet pas- 
sanger when the sea stormeth. iS 79 Spenskr Sneph. Cal. 
Dec. 13 x So now he [winter] stormes with many a stuidy 
stoure 1 6xa Drayton Poly-olb. x. 74 From Shetland strad- 
dling wide, his foote on Thuly sets : Whence storming, all 
the vast Deucalidon hee [Boreas] threts. 
fig. cx 6x1 Chatman Iliad 1. 148 That. .he, whose bow 
thus stormd For our offences, may be calmd. 

"b. impers. To blow violently; also to rain, 
snow, etc. heavily. Now only U.S, 

1330 Palsgr. 130 II tempests, it stormeth. 1598 W. Phillip 
tr. Linschotcn 5/2 The nearer wee are vnto the land, the 
more it stormeth, raineth, thundieth and calmeth. _ . 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast v, Throughout the night it 
stormed violently— rain, hail, snow and sleet beating upon the 
vessel. 1848 Bartlett Did. A/ner.ysbTo storm, to blow with 
violence ; impersonally, as, it storms. We use it improperly 
in the sense of to rain or to snow. 1836 Miss Warner Hills 
Shatemuc xix, Come in.. it is going to storm hard... Its 
going to be a bad storm j— you’llbe better under here. 1858 
M. F. Maury in D. F. M. Corbin Life (1888) 168 It is now 
snowing and storming furiously. *872 ‘Mark Twain’ 
Innoc. Abr, ii. 20 It was still raining. And not only raining, 
but storming. * Outside ’. .there was a tremendous sea on. 
1894 Chamb. Jrnl. 16 June 376/1 Oh, but the nuts fall much 
moie quickly when it storms, 



STORM, 


STORNELLO. 


c. transf. To rush with the violence of a storm. 

1842 Tennyson Vis. Sin 23 The music. .Rose again from 
where it seem’d to fail, Storm’d in orbs of song, a growing 
gale. 183+ — Chaige of Light Brigade iii, Storm’d at with 
shot and shell, Boldly they rode and well, Into the jaws of 
Death. 

2. ireuis. To make stormy. In quots. fig. to 
Double, vex, disturb. Also pass. 

*597 Shaks. Lover's Compl. i, I., Ere long espied a fickle 
maid. .Storming her world with soirowes, wind and raine. 
1878 Browning Poets ofCreisic lxiv, Our simulated thuudei- 
claps Which tell us counteifeited truths— these <-ame Are — 
sound, when music stoims the soul, peihaps? — Sight, [etc.]. 
1883 H. W. Beecher in Chr. World Pulpit XXIV. 122/3, I 
honour men who are stormed like the ocean, w hose sky is 
daik, on whom the waves of trouble roll. 

3. inlr. To complain with rough and violent 
language ; to rage. Const, at , against (a grievance 
or person). 

1553 Respublica 1. iii, 211 Avar. Feyth, manne, I spake but 
even to prove your pacyence, that yf thowe haddest grunted 
or stormed thereat, Aihil. Naie, fewe times doe I vse suche 
lowde manier as that. Ibid. nr. vL g35 Ye muste storme & 
sharpelye take hym vp for stumbling. 1570 Foxe A. % M, 
(ed. 2) 1225/1 The Piiestes . . began to grudge & storme 
against Tyndall, 1584 A. Day Eng. Secretorie 11 (1625) 26 
Such odde kinde of reports.. the least wheieof would make 
you storme to the gall. rsgS Shaks. Merck V. 1. iii. 138 
Why loolce you how you storme, I would be friends with 
you. 1603 Kkolc.es Hist. Tnrkes (1621) 1234 Storming 
against their Geierall for not being a coward, as they them, 
selves were, c 1611 Chapman Iliad v. 86S 0 Father stormst 
thou not To see vs take these wrongs from men ? 1642 D. 
Rogers Naaman 15 Oh they storme and rage as a Beare 
robbed of her Whelpes. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 

? o She curses and storms at me like a trooper. 1753 Mas, 
Ierkeley Poems of G. M. Berkeley Pref. p. ccxxviii, Mrs. 
Berkeley used to storm nobly on these occasions. 1813 
Byron Br , Abydos 1. xiii, And he so often storms at nought. 
1867 Trollope Citron. Barset I. xiv. 120 He'll storm and 
threaten and stop the supplies for a month or so. 1883 
Lpool Daily Post 30 June 4/7 They storm like very demons 
when anyone ventuies to hint that the Highland crofter is 
not the paragon of the human race, i88g Barrie Window 
in Thrums xii. 10S, I do not want to storm at the man. 
b. quasi-/m«r. with complement. 

1839 Bailey Fes’us 286 Although.. they may have put 
God from them— Disowned His prophets, .and stormed His 
curses back to Him ; yet . . He can pity still. x8px Kipling 
Light that Failed xv. 333 Dick roused, stt uck lum over the 
head with the butt, and stormed himself wide awake. 

4. pass. To be exposed to the severity of the 
weather ; to suffer severely from cold. Now dial. 

c 1440 York Mysi. xiv. 16 And yf we here all nyght abide. 
We shall be stormed in bis steede. c 1636 Stratford in 
Browning Life (1892) 187 He was found dead, and in a cold 
night and lodging, stormed to death. 1828 Carr Craven 
Gloss., Storm* d, staived, pinched with cold. 

5. trans. To make (seed-hay) storm-proof by 
piling the sheaves in small stacks, local. 

1862 grill. R. Agric. Soc. XXIII. 63 Ere it [the lain] 
arrives, .several acres of his hay-seed are already in the field 
stack. Thus it is saved, by being stormed, as the local 
[Warwickshire] phrase well expresses it. 

6. Mil. To make a vigorous assault on (a forti- 
fied position) j to take or attempt to take by storm 
or assault. 

1643 Cromwell in Carlyle Lett. Sfi. (1845) 1 . 227 By 
means of this entrance of Colonel Hammond they did storm 
the Foit on that part which was inwaid. 1646 in joth Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 1. 54 'I he General Major of the 
horses wold haue the wallis of the citie stormit vpoun all 
quarteris. 163* Lamont DiarylfiLsaA. Club) 32 They stormed 
Dundie, and caiied the towne. 1692 Prior Ode unit. II or. 
31 All Day to Mount the Trench, to Storm the Breach. 1820 
W. Irving SketchBk. II. 26oJSeveral of their hiavest officers 
iveie shot down in the act of storming the fortress. 1874 
Green Short Hist, i, § 6. 49 /Ethelred stormed the Danish 
camp at Benfleet. 
b. transf. and fig. 

1652 JR. Los ed ay Hymen's Prseludia 301 He basely re- 
solves to storm her chastity. 1697 Colutr Ess. Mor. 
Subj, il (ed. 2) 09 Thus People are stormed out of their 
Reason and Inclinations s plagued into a Compliance j and 
forced to yield in their own Defence. 1703 S. Sewall 
Diary 16 Mar. (1879) II. 73 So should we patiently 
..sing the Piaises of God,.. though Storm'd by the last 
efforts of Antichrist, 1730 T. Boston Mem. xii, (1809) 393 
The toothache has stormed my lower teeth so that 1 think 
they are beginning to give way too. x8:a Byron CA. Har. 
1. xlix, Here the bold peasant storm'd the dragon’s nest 
1820 Keats Eve of S. Agnes x, A hundred swords Will stoi m 
his heait, Love's feverous citadel. 1841 Thackeray Gt. 
Hoggarty Diarn. x, She would have stormed Lady Jane 
Preston's door, and forced her way up-stairs. 1833 Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng. xvi. III. 697 At last it seemed that heaven 
had been stormed by the violence of supplication : the truth 
came out, aud_ many lies with it. 1910 Lo. Rosebery Chat . 
ham x. 220 Pitt had apparently determined, iu the jargon 
of that day, to storm the Closet. 

7. intr. a. Mil. To rush to an assault or attack. 
1632 Swed. Intelligencer n, 47 The Scots.. forced the 
garrison into the inner port} they Storming in together with 
them. 1645 Cromwell in Carlyle Lett. <5- Sp. (1843) I. 226 
Colonel Montague and Colonel Pickering, who stoimed at 
Lawford's Gate .. presently enteied. Ibid., The Major- 
General's regiment being to xtoim towards Froom River. 
1839 HAWTHORNC Fr. fi It. Hote-bks. (1872) II. 267 A great 
gap in the lamparts— it may have been a breach which was 
once stormed thiough. i860 Froude Hist. Eng. V, 207 
Again the next day they stormed up to the walls. 1877 
Tennyson Harold v. i, Our javelins Answer their arrows. 
All the Norman foot Are storming up the hill, 
b. transf. To rush with violence. 

1837 Carlyle Ft. Rev. 1 . 11 vii, How, in this wild Uni- 
verse, which storms in on him . .shall poor man find, .footing 
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to stand on. 1863 Longf. Wayside Inn , 1. Falcon 98 The 
boy, lejoicing in his strength, Stormed down the tenraces 
from length to length. 1870 Tyndall Pi agm. S et. (*° 79 J I- v * 
133 On placing the flame at some distance below the beam, 
the same dark masses stormed upwaids. 

Hence Stormed ppl. a., taken by stoim. 

1841 James Brigand 11, The cold wind rushed tn fieicely 
like a besieging army into a stormed city. 1888 E. A. r rec- 
man Four Oxf. Leri. 93 It is our one recorded example ot 
the fate of a stormed town. 

Stormable (st/umab’l), a. [f. Stobm v. + 
-able.] That can be taken by storm. 

164S Cromwell Let. 6 Oct. in Carlyle (1843) I. ay We.. 
m ide a bieach in the wall near the Black lower, which alter 
about 200 shot, we thought stormable, and purposed on 
Monday morning to attempt it. 1820 SHtrp Mein. II. 183 
The breaches began to wear a stoi mable appearance. 1885 
Where Chineses Drive 162 It was surrounded by a moat, 
and not easily stormable. 

f Storma-tical, Sto-rmioal, adjs. Obs. nonce- 
words. [See -ATfC and -ical.] Stormy. (Invented 
to render F. bonrrasqueux.) 

1634 W. Tirwiiyt tr, Balzac's Lett. (vol. I.) 91 Should I.. 
sayle vpon the Ocean in the stormaticall seasons of the yeare 
[Fr. is bourrasguettses saisoits de Tannec\. X654 Baker tr. 
Balzac's Lett, 1. 31 In the stormical seasons of the year. 

Storxner (stpumat). [f. Stobm ®. + -EB 1 .] 

1. One who storms or lages ; one who makes a 
wild agitation. 

1617 Collins Def. Bp, Ely pi. tx. 338 The Iesuites, those 
stormers against the authoritie of heathen Magistrates ouer 
beleeuers, 1886 Pall Mall. Gaz. 10 Feb. 8/r, I wish we 
could make people see that we are not merely wild stormers, 
but that we have definite, sober economic theories. 

2. One who takes by storm ; a member of a 
stoiming party. 

1655 Earl Orrery Parthen. 11. it. III. 148 The Assaliants 
admir’d to finde the Breach so well defended,, .but the Day 
no sooner appear'd than the Stormers wonder ceas’d by 
another. 1828-40 Napier Pentns. War xvi. v. (Rtldg.) II. 
362 On the breach, at the head of the stormeis. 1889 J. G. 
Alger Englishmen in Fr. Rev. 32 'The widows and orphans 
of the stormers of the Tuileiies. 

Stormful (st^umful), a. [f. Stobm sb. + -ful.] 
Abounding in or subject to stoims ; tempestuous, 
stormy, lit. and fig. ( A. favou 1 ite word with Carlyle.) 

1358 Phaer yEneid vm. (1562) B b iij, Store of strugling 
wynds & stormful clouds of cloddid raine. X59X Sylvester 
Die Bartas r. v. 376 From jeopardy Of stormfull Seas, a 1736 
Co i. lins Super slit. Highlands 67 They know what spirit 
lnews the stormful day. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. v. xi, 
ThL Camp of Twenty-thousand, could it be other than of 
stormfullest Sansculottes? *883 J. Payn Kit xxxii, To shape 
his thoughts in less vehement and stoimful fashion. 

Hence Sto'rmfuUjr adv., Sto'rmfulness. 

1831 Carlyle Sartor Res. 11. iii, With a stormfulness.. 
under which the boldest quailed. Ibid. iii. viii, We. .haste 
sturmfully across the astonished Earth. 1904 M. Maclean 
Lit. Celts xviii. 330 A hundred and sixty years pass stoim- 
fully by. 

Stormical: see s.v. Stobmaticai,. 

Stormily (stimuli), adv. In g stormely. 
[f. Stormy + -ly 2 .] In a stormy manner. 

c 1450 Mirk’s Festial 203 pevvynde [began] stoimely forto 
blow. 1830 De Quincpy Bentley Wks. 1862 V 1 . 39 My own 
belief sets in stormily towards the same conclusion. 1847 C, 
Bronte fane Eyre 11, Her cap flying wide, her gown mstling 
stormily. 1860 Froude Hist. Eng. V. 344 The inteiview 
ended stormily. x88g Mary E. Carter Mrs, Severn iu. ix, 
The sky was stormily beautiful. 

Storxniness (stpumines). [f. Stormy + -dess.] 
Stormy quality. 

1387 Golding De Mornay xi. x8o The storminesse thereof 
[re. of the wind], 1631 T. Powell Tom of A ll Trades 3 The 
stormynesse of the sea of state. X796 Ann . Reg. (Qtudge), 
Hist. Europe 198/2 The storminess of the weather increased 
to such a degree, that . the French admiral determined to quit 
his position. 1894 Jeaffreson Bk. Recoil. 1 . 11. 27 School, 
boys . never feared the capricious storminess of his freakish 
. . initability. 19x3 Gretton Mod. Hist. I. xii. 284 The 
shock had added to the storminess o'f events. 


Storming (stpumiq), vbl. sb. [-ing *.] The 
action of the vb. Stobm, 

X46x Bale's Chron. in Six Toivn Citron, (igrx) 137 The 
last day of novembr was a marvelous and dredful sturmyng 
and noys of the comones and of lordes men at Westminster, 
rtaa J. Taylor (Water P.) Shilling C 3 b, Such storming, 
fietting, Riming. x66x Reg. Privy Counc. Scot. Ser. m. I. 
26 Gunnis taken, .at the stormeing of Dundy. 1667 J. Caryl 
Pr ± lcs ?P y - 20 slow Treaties will to storxmngs him 
oblige, Who leisure wants to take the Fort by Siege, a 1774 
Whitehead Epist. from Grove n For here, for all my 
master s storming, I’m sure we strangely want reforming. 
* 9*3 Edmundson Church in Rome in i\t Cent. vi. 169 
lhe storming and burning of the Capitol by the foreign 
mercenaries of Vitellius. “ 

Storming (stffumin), ppl. a. F-ing 2 .1 
1. That storms or rages. 

*557 Tottets Misc. (Arb.) 242 And all my stoiming dayes 
be past, and weather waxeth faire. 159X Spenser Ruins of 
Time 404 Wise words.. Recorded by the Muses, Iiue for 
ay; Ne may with storming showers be washt away. x6xg 
A. Newman Pleasures Vision 10 Blowne and tost, like ships 
in storming wind. x6aa_ J. Taylor (Water P.) Farew. 
Tower Bottles A 4b, Showiing hayleshot, from the storm, 
ing heau’n. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. v. v, A dumb in- 
articulately stoi ming Whirlwind of things. 1852 Tennyson 
Ode Death Wellington 135 Thank Him who isled us here, 
and roughly set His Briton in blown seas and storming 
showers. _ 1903 Daily Chron. 14 July 3/1 The learned 
doctor is in a storming fury. 

absol, 17x2 Sti elk Sped. No. 438 f 4 The Hectoring, the 
Storming, the Sullen, and all the different Species and 
Subordinations of the Angry. 


2. That attacks in order to take by storm ; chiefly 
in storming party. 

1802 C. Jamhs Milit. Diet., Storming Party, a. select 
body of men, consisting geneially of the gienadiers, who 
first enter the breach, &c. 1829 Shipp Mem. II. 185 The 
storming parties were ordeted to be in leadiness about two 
o'clock. 1864 Skeat U Aland's Poems 69 The storming 
hosts rush on. 1894 Wolseley Life Mai thorough II. lxv. 
195 The ecstasy ot teckless daring which takes possession 
of "the soldier m a stoiming party. 1894 Blackmore Perly- 
ciossx i, Three old Officeis, .brave men as ever led a storm, 
ing column. 

Hence Sto'rmingly adv. 

a x6oo Hooker Wks. (1888) II. 593 But there are, whose 
stubborn spirits will.. hereupon stormingly leply. 

f Sto’rmish, a. Obs. rare. [f. Stobm sb. + 
-13 a 1] Stormy. 

c 1430 Lydg. Mm. Poems (Percy Soc.) 24s Stormysshe as 
Marche, with chaungis ful sodeyne. 1330 Palsgr. 326/1 
Stormysshe, stormy as the wethei is, tempesteux. 

Stormless (stymies), a. [f. Stobm sb. + 
-less.] Free from storms. 

c 1300 Q. Siiaw in Pinkeiton Anc. Sc. Poems (1786) 1 . 133 
Tho the air be fair, and stormles. xSgi SvLvrsi fr Du 
Bartas 1. v. 918 whatsoever other Monster haunts In 
Stoim.less Seas. 1763 J. Brown Chr. fr nl. 73 That I 
might enter into endless calms of peace, and stormless 
mansions of felicity. 18x9 R. Sheil Evadne ill. i. 42 May 
your days, Like a long stormless summer, glide away. 1867 
Swinburne in Fortn. Rev. Oct. 422 That unfooted grove of 
the God, sunless and stormless in all seasons of wind or sun. 

Stormy (stpumi), a. [f. Stobm sb. + -y.] 

1. Of the weather, season, air, sky, sea, etc. : 
Characterized by storm or tempest ; tempestuous. 
Of a place or region : Subject to storms. 

a X200 in Anglia XI. 369 Hit byS..windis sumer and 
stoiemig and seswyncfull haerfest. <11300 CmsorM. 22691 
A stormi dai, a stret of au. la 11366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 
4SS And if the wedir stormy were For colde she shulde haue 
deyd there. 1390 Gowfr Conf I. 35 Now be the stormy 
wynter shorn ex. 1333 Cover dale Ps. liv. 8 , 1 wolde make 
haist to escape, from the stormy wynde and tempest. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. hi. viii. 21 And all his windes Dan Aeolus 
did keepe, From stiiring vp their stormy enmitie. X637 
Milton Lycidas 156 Beyond the stormy Hebrides. X764 
Goldsm. Trav. 167 Where the bleak Swiss their stoi my 
mansions tread. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 336 The 
wildest and most stormy mountains in Scotland. x86o 
Tyndall Glaciers 1. xxiii. 164 A wild stormy morning. 1883 
Manch. Exam. 15 May 5/6 An Atlantic steamer., plough- 
ing its course across stoi my oceans. 

2. fig. Of persons, their temper or looks ; of 
times, events, circumstances, etc. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter Prol. 3 Now with halesome lore 
drouyd & stormy saules it bryngis in til dere & pesful lyf. 
Ct 374 Chaucer Troy Ins it. 778 For loue is yet >e me'ste 
stoi my lyf. c 1386 — C Ink's T. 939 O Stoi my peple, 
vnsad, and euere vntrewe. 1412-20 Lydg. Chi on. 'hoy 1. 
2243 His stormy cruel aventuie. Ibid. m. 4079 Allas 1 
Fortune,.. Whan folk most triste in J»i stormy face.. panne 
is pi Ioye aweye to turne & wrype. 1392 Arden of lever- 
sham in, v. 113 Nothing shall hide me from thy stoi my 
looke. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, J. i. 164 Your health, the 
which if you giue-o’re To stormy Passion, must peifoice 
decay. 1641 J. Jackson True Evavg. T. iii. 193 That 
Religion which is more turbulent, seditious, and stormy, let 
it be thiowne over-board to lighten the ship of the Church. 
1700 Dryden Cymon fi Iph. 237 While stormy Cymon thus 
in secret said [etc.]. 183X Greville Mem. (1874) II. 153 
There was . . evei y promise of a stormy session. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. 1 . 223 Shaftesbury and Bucking- 
ham, .appeared at the head of the stormy democracy of the 
city. 1891 Smiles Mem. J. Mini ay I. xvii. 443 The dis- 
cussion was long and stormy before the meeting broke up. 
19x5 J. Kelman Salted with Eire iv. 40 In the stormy times 
in winch his lot was cast emeigencies were constantly 
arising. 

b. Path, of inflammation. 

1899 Allb nit's Syst. Med. VI. 903 Meningitis is usually so 
stormy in its manifestation that [etc.]. 

3. Associated or connected with storms ; indica- 
tive, predictive, or symbolical of storms, poet. 

1560 Rolland Seven Sages 24 Anone thay spy into the 
Firmament Ane stoimie sterne that troublit thair Intent. 
1697 Dryden Vug, Georg. 1.419 Now sing we stormy Stats. 
1761 Glover Medea v. v. 94 Grim Neptune yonder shakes 
his stormy trident. 1842 Tennyson Sir Galahad 25 When 
down the stormy crescent goes. 

b. Stormy petrel : the bird Procellaria pelagica. 
Also fig., a person who delights in strife, or whose 
appearance on the scene is a harbinger of coming 
trouble. 

1776 Pennant Zool. II. 333 Stormy Petrel. 1847 Ld. 
Campbell Chancellors ccvui. VII. 479 Eldon.. came to 
London., on account of rumours of a dissolution of the 
Ministry. He went, with some, by the name of the ' Stormy 
Petrel', being supposed to delight in such convulsions, 1892 
World 6 Apr. 13 (Brewer), Dr. von Esmarch [a physician] is 
regarded at court as a stormy petrel, and eveiy effort was 
made to conceal his visit to the German emperor. 

4. Relating to or concerned with stoims. poet. 

1723 Pope Odyss. 1. 232 A duteous people, and industrious 

Isle, To naval arts inur’d, and stormy toil. 

Storne, obs. form of Steer 
II Stornello (stfane-b). PL stomelli (-1*). 
[It.] A short popular Italian lyric, usually impro- 
vised. 

1873 ‘ Ouida ' Pascarel I. iv. 57 Many and many a time. . 
I have, .repeated the stortlelli to an enthusiastic circle of 
blacksmiths [etc.]. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XIX. 272/2 Most of 
the Italian rispetti and stomelli seem to he improvisations. 

Storoppe, obs. form of Stibbup. 

Ptorre, ob$. form of Stab rf.i, Stib v., Stodb a* 



STOUT, 


Storrie, obs. form of Story sb . 2 
Storrope, obs. foim of Stirrup. 

Stort, error for SoutT sb, 1 (cormorant). 

1635 Brereton Jml. (Surtees 19x4) 26 (Bass Rock) Abun- 
dance of fowle breed here: solem geese : storts : [etc.]. 

Storte, obs. form of Start 
S torthing (stosuthq). Also storting. [Norw. 
storting i formerly -thing, f. stor great + ting , thing 
assembly (see Thing sb .*) ; cf. ON - . st6rj»ing 
oecumenical council.] The Norwegian parliament. 

1834 S. Laing Jml. Resid. Norway (1836) 1x5 The Par- 
liament, or Storthing, is elected and assembled once in 
three years, and sits for three months, or until the business 
is dispatched; 1840 R. G. Latham Norway 4 Norwegians 
II, 86 The thus elected Representatives shall constitute the 
Storting of the Kingdom of Norway. 1893 Nation. (N. Y.) 
2i Aug. 153/3 If a bill is passed unchanged by three succes- 
sive Storthings, it becomes law without the royal sanction. 

t Sto rtkyn, sto tterkyn. Obs. [Form un- 
certain ; pern, a corruption of some Du. word ; 
see -kin.] Some measure of quantity. 

1501 Acc. Ld. Nigh. Tieas. Scot. II. 28 Giffin for ij stort- 
kynnys of girthis, ilk ane contenand xxxiiij skeynjeis ; ilk 
stotterkin xvij s. ; summa xxxiiij s. 
t Sto rven, ppl. a. Obs. [regular str, pa. pple. 
of Starve v. Cf. Starves ppl. a.] Dead ; also 
absol. Also of an animal : That has died of disease. 

a 1225 Leg. Kath. 1043 He wi 3 his steuene ]»e storuene 
astearde. 1390 Gower Con/. I. 194 Riht as of an hungri 
Pie The storve bestes ben awaited. 148a [see Gall-bitten a.]. 
Story (stoa-ri), sb* PI. stories (sto«'riz). 
Forms : 3-7 storie, 4 Sc. stoury, 4-5 store, 4-6 
stori, 5-7 storye, 5 stoory, 4- story. PI. 4 
storis, storijs, -yss(e, 4-5 storys, -yies, stor- 
(r)ius, 4-7 storyes, 6 storeis, storyis, 4- 
stories. [a. AF. estorie (OF. estoire, later in semi- 
learned form histoire ) L. histories : see History. 
Cf. It. and med.L. storia .] 

I. + 1 . A narrative, true or presumed to be true, 
relating to important events and celebrated persons 
of a more or less remote past ; a historical relation 
or anecdote. Obs. 

In early use the most fiequent application was to passages 
of Bible history and legends of saints. In quot. 1302, al- 
though the possessive denotes authorship, the sb. prob. re- 
tains the general sense. 

a 1225 Ancr. Ji. 154 Me schal, leoue sustien, tellen ou jxeos 
storie [v,r. storien] uor hit were to long to writen ham here. 
a 1300 Havelok 1641 pat shofen ye forthward ful wel leren 
[MS. heien], Yif j>at ye wile (>e stoiie heren. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 3410 Now es god at vnder tak pe store tell of ysaac. 
1303 R. Brunne Nandi. Synne 1x45a She chese }>at vertu, 
oure lady, So sey|> magnificat, here owne storye [Fr. En 
Magnificat qe tie fescit], 1310-30 Horn Ch. 4 Stories ye 
may lere Of our elders that were Whilom in this land. 
c 1380 Wyclif Sel. IVks. I, 71 A storye of Joon Baptiste. 
c 1388 Chaucer Prol. 709 He was in chirche a noble ecclesi- 
aste, Wel koude he rede a lesson or a storie But alderbest he 
song an Offertorie. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) ii. 6 As pe 
story of Noe beres witness. 1526 Pilgr. Pet/. (W. de W. 
1531) 5 Whan they heie the precher. .reherse ony fygures 
or storyes of the la we of Moyses. 1559 Mirr. Mag., Richard 
Earl o/Camb. Introd., By that this was ended, I had found 
out the storie of Richard carlo of Cambridge. i6ai Burton 
Anat. Mel. ni, iii. 111. (1624) 480 Paulus Aimilius. .hath a 
Tragicall story of Chilpencus the first his death, a x 6 x 3 
Preston Breastfil. Love (1631) 152 David had many great 
infirmities, as we see in the whole story, the whole relation 
of his life. 164a Jer. Taylor Efiisc. (1647) 2 5 So they being 
sent forth by the holy Ghost, departed into Seleucia. This 
is the story, now let us make our best on't. 

+ b. Clerk of the Stones : Petrus Comestor, the 
author of the Historia Scholastica. Also Master 
in or of the Stories : see Mvsteu sb. ra b. 

136s Langl. P. PI B. vn. 73 Catoun kenneth men pus and 
be clerke of pe stories.. 1387 Trevisa Htgden (Rolls) I. 65 
pe Maister of the stoi ies sayth. [1450 Ilarl, ti ansi., ibid , 
After the Maister in stoiyes.] 

+ o. A historical incident. Obs. 
c 1440 Pecock Refir. u. xiii. 225 Euereither of these stories 
were doon eer eny lawe was 30mm to the lewis. 

+ 2 . A historical work, a book of history. Obs. 

13.. Coer de L. 4852 And as I fynde in hys story. He 
seygh come St. George, the knyght, Upon a stede good and 
lyght, *338 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 51 A thousand was 
pe date & sex & piitty, Whan Knoute kyng died, so sais pe 
story. 1340-70 Alex. 4 Dind, 467 We raiken to oure 
romancus & reden pe storrius pat oure eldrene on erbe or pis 
time wroute. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 297 Herodo- 
tus pe wi iter of stories. Ibid. II. 7 This Britayne is acounted 
an holy lond bothe in oure stories and also in stories of Grees. 
C1440 Generydes 3481 Generides his swarde toke in his 
hande, Claryet it bight, the store tellith me so. c 1449 
Pecock Refir. hi. xii 351 Ech fundamental storie speking of 
this said voiceseith and storieth, that [etc.]. 1574 WHiTGirr 
Def. Aunsw. u. 98 And yet in lawfull matters, not expressed 
in the Scriptures, I know not to whome we should resorte to 
know the vse and antiquitie of them, but to the Councels, 
stories, and doctors. 1634 Peacham Comfil. Genii, xv. (1906) 
186 Ordericus Vitalis the Monke, in nis Normane Story 
saith. *684-5. South Semi. (17x5) I. 304 Examples of this, 
we have both in Holy Writ, ana also in other Stories. 1708 
Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 1. in. x. (1743) 220 Records of 
this Nation, without which no Story of the Nation can be 
written or proved. 1756 Amory Bunch (1825) I. i. 17 When 
I had done with antient history, I sat down to the best 
modem stories I could get, and read of distant nations, 
f 3 . In generalized sense : Historical writing or 
records ; history as a branch of knowledge, or as 
opposed to fiction. Also, the events recorded or 
VOL. IX, 
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proper to be recorded by historians : = History 
sb. 4 c. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7038 In grece pan regned Preamus As 
aid stori telles vs. 13. . K. Alis. 670 (Laud MS.) pis is 
noujth romaunce of skof, Ac storye ymade of maistres wyse. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 345 Verrey storie [L. vet a 
historia J seip pat Satumus pe fader and Iupiter pe sone 
hadde tweie kingdomes [etc.], c 1430 Lydg. Mm. Poems 
(Percy Soc.) 85 The chieldren of Seth in story ye may se, 
Flowryng in vertu by longe successiouns. *568 Abp. Parker 
Let. 4 July Corr. (1853) 328 In story it is reported that the 
prince of the realm by right is not Dominies H demise, but 
Rex Htbemix. *570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 89, 
I will shewe you out of Beda and others the content and 
storie of this lie. *6xz Bible Trans/, Prefi r 1 As manyas 
know story, or haue any experience. *6xa Selden Illustr. 
Drayton's Poly-olb. xi. 379 As Robert of Glocester, accoid- 
ing to truth of Story hath it. a 1616 Bacon Sfi. Speaker's 
Excuse Wks. 1778 II. 242 This is no part of a panegyric, 
but merely story. *644 Milton Areofi. (Arb.) 54 Who 
is so unread or so uncatechis’d in story, that hath not 
heard of. many sects refusing hooks as a hindrance. 1647 
Ward Simple Cobler (1843) 2 Those that are acquainted with 
Story know. *666 Dryden Ann. Mirab. Pref. p 1 The 
destruction being so swift, .as nothing can parallel in Story. 
*69* Prior Ode Imit. Nor. xii, Tis no Poet’s Thought, 
no flight of Youth, But. solid Story, and severest Truth. 
*7*8 Morgan Algiers I. iv. 93 Have we not any Instances 
in Story of some such-like Deportment piactised by politer 
and more refined Nations 1 *768 H. Walpole Hist. Doubts 
20 With every intention of vindicating Richard, he does but 
authenticate his crimes, by searching in other story for 
paiallel instances of what he calls policy. 

4 . A recital of events that have or are alleged to 
have happened; a series of events that are or 
might be nanated. 

*375 Barbour Bruce 1. 1 Storys to rede ar delitabill, 
Suppos that lhai be noclit hot fabill : Than suld storyss 
that suthfast wer, . . Ilawe doubillplesance in heiyng. c 140a 
Destr. Troy 419 Ouj d, pat feynit in his fablis & other fele 
stories. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iv. iii. 8 Dighton and Forrest, 
whom I did suborne To do this peece of luthfull Butchery, 

. . Wept like to Children, in their deaths sad Story. 1602 tr. 
Gnat ini's Pastor Fide v. 1, N3b, But twilbe too Too 
troublesome to tell the storie of my life. *653 Ld. Vaux ti. 
Godeau’s St. Paul 44 But to understand this better, tis 
necessary we take the course of this Story a little higher. 
*667 Milton P. L. vii. 51 He with his consorted Eve The 
storie heard attentive. 1725 Pope Odyss. xxm. 324 In- 
tent he hears Penelope disclose A mournful story of domestic 
woes. *796 H. Hunter tr. Si. Pierre's Study Nat. (1799) 
II. 247, I shall give this story in the simplicity of style of 
the old Translator of Pliny. 1843 Prescott Mexico vi viii. 
(1864) 4°7 The whole story has the air of fable, rather than 
of history 1 1862 Miss Braddon Lady Audley xxxvii, He 
told the story of George’s disappearance, and of his own 
doubts and fears. *883 Tylor in Encycl. Brit. XV. 199/1 
Among the magi the interpietation of dreams was practised, 
as appears from the story of the birth of Cyrus, 
b. transf. 

i6xx Beaum. & Fl, Phi/aster hi. i, How that foolish man, 
That reads the story of a womans face, And dies believing 
it, is lost for ever. 1828 Duppa Trav. Italy, etc. 3 His 
[Rafifaello's] great and commanding excellence is in., the art 
of telling a story with such appropriate feeling and expres- 
sion, as no other artist ever yet approached. *849 Ruskin 
Seven Lamps vi. § 7. 169 Better the rudest work that tells 
a story or records a fact, than the richest without meaning, 
f o. Purport, meaning conveyed. Obs. 

*340-70 Alex. 4 Dind. 609 Je ne vndurstonde nouht bat 
stounde \>c storie of |>is woidus, pat god herep no gome but 
for his goode dedus, & for no bestene blod. *399 Langl. 
Rich. Redeles Prol. 82 be story is of non estate pat stryuen 
with her lustus, But po pat flfolwyn her fflessh, 

d. With possessive : A person’s account of the 
events of his life or some portion of it. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. iii. 165 She. .bad me, if I had a Friend 
that lou'd her, I should but teach him how to tell my Story, 
And that would wooe her. *663 Tuke Adv. Five Hours 1. 
4 Let's tell our Stories, that we soon shall see, Which of us 
two excells in Misery. 1667 Mil ion P. L. viii. 522 Thus 
have I told thee all my State, and brought My Storie to the 
sum of earthly bliss Which I enjoy. *797[Frere & Canning] 
Knife-grinder in Anti-Jacobin No. 2. 15/2 As soon as you 
have told your Pitiful story. *8*8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xlvi, 

‘ Ye maun gang up wi* me to the Lodge, Effie,' said Jeanie, 

* and tell me a r vour story ’. 1894 B. Thomson South Sea 
Yarns 81 And then she told him her whole story. 

e. With possessive or followed by of: The 
series of events in the life of a person or the past 
existence of a thing, country, institution, etc., con- 
sidered as narrated or as a subject for narration. 

Originally = History 4 b ; but in modem use (from asso- 
ciation with sense 5) implying that the course of events re- 
feired to has the kind of interest which it is the aim of fiction 
to create, (So often in titles of books ) 
ai 700 Evelyn Diary 6 Sept, 1676, The famous beauty and 
errant lady the Dutchesse of Mazarine (all the world knows 
her storie). *71* Swift Cond. Allies 65 The Prudence, 
Couiageand Firmness of Her Majesty, .would, if the Particu- 
lars were truly related, make a very shining Part in Her 
Story. *7*2 Addison Hymn in Sped. No. 465 The Moon 
. . nightly . . Repeats the Story of her Birth, *734 tr. Rollin' s 
Anc. Hist. (1827) II. in. 161 Several other Kings of Babylon 
> with whose story we are entirely unacquainted. *878 
Herford (title) The Story of Religion in England. *885 
L. Oltphant Symfineumata 135 The sto_iy of woman upon 
earth has been different from the beginning to that of man. 
*888 E. Clodd (title), The Story of Creation. 1898' Merri- 
man ' Roden’s Corner i. 10 Many objects in the room had a 
story, had been in the daily useof hands long since vanished. 
*9*o J. McCabe Prehisi. Man L 14 If we take the entire 
story of the stratified rocks to extend to over 55 million years. 

5 . A narrative of real or, more usually, fictitious 
events, designed for the entertainment of the hearer 
or reader; a series of traditional or imaginary 


STOBY. 

| incidents forming the matter of such a narrative; 
a tale. 

Often applied more or less site, to a tale told to children, 
a nursery tale, and to a tale handed down by popular oral 
tradition, a folk-tale (the two classes partly coincide). When 
denoting a literary composition, the word is sometimes ap. 
plied to a long work of fiction, a romance or novel, esp. 
when consideied with reference to its series of incidents 
(cf. c), but more commonly to a short tale or novelette. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems lvil 7 Sum singis, sum dancis,sum 
tellis storeis. *597 J. King Jonas (*618) 355 Now wee haue 
Arcadia, and the Faery Queene, and Orlando Furioso, with 
such like friuolous stories. ? *605 Drayton Poems Lyr. 4 
Past. Eglog vi. F 1, Summers longst day shall sheepheards 
not suffice to sit and tell full storyes o( thy prayse. 163a 
Milton L' Allegro 101 With stories told of many a feat, How 
Faeiy Mab the junkets eat. *692 S. Shaw Diff. Humours 
Men 30 , 1 doubt you would be laught at as bad as the Ctow 
in the Story. 1866 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. 1. (1871) 9 A 
romance without a shadow of truth may be exquisitely 
beautiful as a stoiy. *867 Max MUlier Chips (1BB0) II. 
xxii. 213 Stories become extinct like dodos and megatheria. 
*886 Morning Post 8 Sept. Bk.-review, It is a brilliant story 
. .which will be avidly read. 

b. In generalized sense : Traditional, poetic, or 
romantic legend or history. 

*794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolfiho xxxv, She almost 
fancied herself approaching a castle, such as is often cele- 
brated in early story, where the knights look out from the 
battlements on some champion below. *796 Watson Afiol. 
Bible 40 They ate sensible that the gospel miiacles are so 
different, in all their circumstances, from those related in 
pagan story. *802 Wordsw. To the Small Celandine 6 Long 
as there are violets, They will have a place in story. *8*6 
Scott Bl. LHoarf ii, Old Martin Elliot of the Preakin- 
tower, noted in Border story and song. <11839 Praed 
Poems (1864) II. xi Or die in fight, to live in story. 1855 
Lynch Rivulet lxxxii. i, Breathe on us for the passing day 
The powers of ancient story. 

0. Succession of incidents, ‘plot’ (of a novel, 
poem, or drama). 

*715 Parnell Pope's Iliad I. Ess. Homer 38 While his 
Works were suffer’d to lie in an unconnected manner, the 
Chain of Story was not always perceiv’d, so that they lost 
much of their Force and Beauty by being read disorderly. 
*772 Johnson in Boswell (1904) I. 455 Why, Sir, if you were 
to read Richardson for the story, your impatience would be 
so much fietted that you would hang yourself, *779 Mirror 
No. 31 The great error.. into which novel-writers com- 
manly fall, is, that they attend more to the stoiy and to the 
circumstances they relate, than to giving new and just views 
of the character of the person they present. *868 D. Cook 
Nts. at the Play (1883) I. 88 Sundry hursts of patriotic 
01 atoiy.. close the second act effectively, but otherwise help 
the story in no way. 1877 Ibid. II. 159 The stoiy set forth 
by the play. *897 Strand Mag. Dec. 634/2 As the life of 
the body is the blood, so the life of the novel is the ‘story ’. 
1902 A. Dobson S. Riihardson iv. 94 In Grandison, .the 
movement of the story for the most part advances no more 
than a rocking-horse, 

d. An incident, real or fictitious, related in con- 
versation or in written discourse in order to amuse 
or interest, or to illustrate some remark made ; an 
anecdote. Good story : often, an amusing anecdote. 

a 1679 J. Ward Diary ( 1830) 120, I have heard a merrie 
storie of a certain scholar, that [etc.], *77* Junius Lett. 
lx\ii. 331 The following story will serve to illustrate the 
character of this respectable family. *779 Mirror No. 5 
He .is as much a pedant as his quondam tutor, who. .tells 
stories out of Herodotus. *781 Cowpkr Conversat. 203 A 
story, in which native humour reigns, Is often useful, al- 
ways entertains. *858 Hawthorne Fr. 4 Ital. Note-bks. 
(1871) 1. 126, I capped his story by telling him how [etc.]. 
*888 Bryce A wer. Cowmw. cxi. III. 597 A deliberate and 
slow delivery, .has the advantage of making a story or jest 
tell with more effect. 

IT e. Used for : A subject of story. Also, a 
theme for mirth, a dupe. 

*603 Shaks. Mens, for M. i. iv. 30 Sir, make me not your 
storie. 1703 Rowe Ulysses 1 v. i, ’Till I had been a Stoiy to 
Posterity. 1756 C. Smart tr. Horace, Efiist. 1. xiii. (1826) 
II. 229 Rather than., turn your paternal name of Asina into 
a jest, and make j ourself a common story [L. etf alula fins). 

0 . An allegation, statement ; an account or repre- 
sentation of a matter; a particular person’s repre- 
sentation of the facts in a case. Phrase, the story 
goes that . . . : it is reported. To be all in one 
story , to be in the same story : (of a number of 
persons) to agree in their account of a matter (usu- 
ally implying collusion). 

x6o* Shaks. All's Well v. iii. 229 The story then goes false, 
you threw it him Out of a Casement, *653 Ramrsey Astrol, 
Restored 28 Inventing and affirming detracting and most 
abusive speeches and stories. *66x Pr. Rupert in nth 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, App. v. 7 The stori is this, the 
Elector Pallatin hath ben pleased to write to a Prive Con- 
sellor of this court [Vienna] in these terms [etc.], a *670 
[S. Collins] Pres. St. Russia (1671) 41 But as the story goes, 
she fail'd of her promise. 1686 tr. Chardin's Trav. Persia 
159, I kept constant to this story, not knowing any better 
way to conceal my self. *700 N. Rous In Jrnl, Friends' 
Hist. Soc. (19*2) IX. (84 , 1 find Brother Dykes continues in 
his old story. *760-72 H. Brooke Fool 0/ Qual. (1809) 1 . 24, 

I find all the world in the same story. *770 Goldsm. Des, 
Vill. 210 And e’en the story ran that he could gauge. *775 
Sheridan Duenna 11. iii, I find they are all in a story. *823 
Lockhart Sp. Ball., Escape 0/ Gayferos x, And of Gay- 
feros’ slaughter a cunning story [they] made. 1833 Grevillb. 
Mem. (1874) II- 340 He [Lyndhur&t] told me his story, 
which differs very little from that which Arbuthnot had 
told me at Downham. *838 Dickens O. Twist xvii, Tbey’ie 
all in one story, Mrs. Mann. That out-dacious Oliver has 
demogalized them all 1 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvitL 
IV. 234 The Queen. .had been informed that stories deeply 
affecting the character of the navy were in circulation. 
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x86<> Livingstone Zambesi v. 126 A Chief, .remarked that 
parties had come before, with as plausible a story as ours. 
1898 J. K. Fowler Rtc. Old Times 114 The story goes that 
the following colloquy took place. *005 Times Lit. Suppl. 
14 July 223/3 Dr. M array has a slightly different story [of 
the origin of pasquinade]. 

+ b. A mere tale, a baseless report. Obs. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius ' Voy. Ambnss. 93 Were it 
granted that this is but a story, as it seems to be no other. 
i 65 s Glanvill Scepsis Set. x. 53 And it may be more than 
a Story, that Nero derived much of his cruelty from the 
Nurse that suckled him. 1683 Jas. II in Land. Gas. No. 
2006/3 But that knot the onely Story has been made of Me. 
169s Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) II. 376 Merchant letters 
are silent herein, so hoped to be a story. 1705 E. Ward 
Hud. Redtv. 111. iv. 27 Tell ’em, the Church declines in 
Glory, They cry, they hope 'tis all a Story. 1796 Watson 
Apol. Bible 74 Is it a story, that oar first parents fell fiom a 
paradisiacal state ? 

f 0. To make a sfory : to cause a scandal. Obs. 

1642 Dorothy Osborne Lett, to Sir IV, Temple (18SS; 29 
He has made a story with a new mistress that is worth your 
knowing. 

d. Phrases. The whole story', the full account 
of the matter, all that there is to be said, f To be 
out of the story : to misunderstand the state of 
things. ( That is) another story : a matter requiring 
different treatment. 

<668 Temple Let. to Ld. Halifax Wks. 1731 II. 89 There 
is the whole Story ; that you may see how much you are 
either biass'd, or mistaken in all the rest you say of it, 1778 
Arminian Mag. 1 . 194 Alas, Sir, you are as much out of the 
Story now as ever. 1865 Ruskin Sesame i. § 33 If the 
scientific man comes for a bone or a crust to us, that is 
another story, 

e. U. S. A narrative or descriptive article in a 
newspaper ; the subject or material for this. 

189a Hatpeps Weekly 9 Jan. 42 '3 When one reporter is 

g iven the whole of a ' story his Instructions always leave 
im more or less dkcretion, but when several men are as* 
signed to different parts of one ' story each one has in- 
structions which must be followed to the letter. 1808 
Scribner's Mag. May 572 ‘Where’s your story?' asked the 
city editor. ‘There wasn’t any story to write,’ replied the 
new reporter, . . ' finally the [peace] meeting broke up in a free 
fight ; so I came back, sir.' 1902 Eliz. Banks Newspaper 
Girl 95 A girl artist and I were told by our editor to go 
out and get up a true story on ‘ The Hottest Day among 
the New York Poor ’. 

7 . colloq. Euphemism for: A lie. Hence (in 
vulgar use, esp. among children) you story ! — ‘ you 
story-teller’, ‘liar*. 

a *697 Aubrey Lives, Sir H. Blount (1808) I. no Two 
young gentlemen that heard Sir H. tell this sham so gravely 
. . told him they wonderd he was not ashamed to tell . . storys 
as, &c. J740 Richardson Pamela II. 272, 1 believe, Woman, 
said she, thou tellest me a Story. 1763 Bickerstaff Love 
in Village 111. ix, You strike me, because you have been 
telling his worship stories. 1770 Wesley Jml. at Mar., 
You were always good Children, and never told stories. 
1834 Dickens Si. Bos, Steam Excurs., The unfortunate 
little victim was accordingly led below, after receiving sun- 
dry thumps on the head from both hk parents, for having 
the wickedness totellastory. 1854 Miss Baker Northampi. 
Gloss,, Story, a softened term for a lie. 1869 Routledge's 
Ev. Boy's Amt. 561 Saying, as the little girls in the streets 
do, 1 Oh, you story l ’ x88o Mrs. Lynn Linton Rebel of 
Family II. ix. 20t Now, Evaj . . I know all about you, so do 
not begin to deny and tell stories. 2884 Life tf Lett. Bayard 
Taylor I. it The hoy.. went home, telling his mother that 
there was no school,— the first and only ‘story,’ she says, 
that he ever told her. 1893 W. S. Gilbert Utopia 11, 
Oh, you shocking story 1 1901 W. Pett Ridge Loud. Only 
ii. 38 ‘ Least bit bandy, surely ? * remarked her sister. ‘ Oh, 
yon story 1 ' exclaimed Rhoda, with indignation. 1 Hk legs 
are as straight as straight. 1 

+ 11 . 8. A painting or sculpture representing a 
historical subject. Hence, any work of pictorial 
or sculptural art containing figures. Obs. [Somed.L. 
historia, storla (Dvt Cange), OF. histoire (Godef.).T 
1388 Wyclif 1 Kings vii. 24 Tweyne ordris of grauyngis 
conteynynge summe stories [1383 Two ordris of storye 
grauyngis: Vulg. duo ordines sculpiurarunt striaiarum 
(7 misread storiatarwn )]. c 1400 Maundev, (Roxb.) xxi. 
In J>a-se platez er storys of kynges and knyghtes and 
tales. cx449 Pecocic Itepr, 11. ii. 139 In the sldis of 
the same ymage he made stories in ymagerie. .as it is open 
iij*. Reg. vii®. c. cx 470 Harding Chron, xu. iv, He died 
so, and in his temple fayre Entoumbed was, with stories 
all about. 1533 Coron . Q. Anne in Bibl. Cnriosa (1884) 
29 The standarde whiche was costly and sumptuously gar. 
msshed with gold and asure with armes and stories. 1563 
B. Googe Eglogs etc. (Arb.) 114 The walles were raysed hye 
And all engraued with Storyes fayre of costlye Imagrye. 
1577 Harrison England n. v. [n. i,] 76 b in Holinshed , As 
for our Churches themselues. .all Images, . .and monumentes 
of Idolatry, are remooued, . .onely the storyes in glasse win. 
dowes excepted, 16x0 Holland Camden's Brit. (1637) 518 
' In the walles whereof are engraven the stories of Christs 
Passion and other things, as 700 Evelyn Diary 8 May 
1654 , 1 also call’d at Mr. Ducie’s, who has indeede a rare col- 
lection of the best masters, and one of the largest stories of 
H. Holbein. Ibid.aa July, The dining-roome.. richly gilded 
and painted with story by De Creete, 

+ b. Subject (of a. painting or sculpture). Obs. 

0 x70a Evelyn Diary 3 Jan. 1666, There are some mezzo* 
relievos as big as the life, the storie is of the Heathen Gods. 

HI. 9 . allrib. and Comb. , asin story-groups -maker, 
-monger ,-plot, ^reader, -weaving, - wright , -writing. 
Also story-book, a book containing stories, esp. 
children’s stories; also occas. a novel or romance; 
+ story-dresser, one who gives a novel form to 
history; + story-faith, historical faith (see His- 
torical a. a) ; + story’s man ( stories man), the 
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authority for a story ; + story-painter, a historical 
painter ; story -paper, a journal that contains 
works of fiction ; + story-work, historical paint- 
ing or sculpture (see sense 8) ; story-writer, 
+ (a) an official chronicler, historiographer ; (b) a 
historian; (c) a writer of stories or tales; + story- 
wrought a., adorned with ‘ story-work ’. Also 
+ (in) story-wise adv. (a) historically ; (fi) in the 
manner of ‘story’ 01 historical painting or sculp- 
ture. Also Stobv-telleb, -telling. 

17x1 Swift Harrison's Taller No. 5 p 2 My Maid left on 
the Table . .one of her “Story-Books (as she calls them) which 

I. . found full of strange Impertinences, .. Of poor Servants 

that came to be Ladies [etc.]. 1790 Cowper Let. 23 Mar., The 
Odyssey, which is one of the most amusing story- books in the 
woild. 1818 Scott Hrt, Mutt, xxxix, The Duke in person 
with laced coat, gold-headed cane, star and garter, all, as the 
story-book says, verygrand. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fairxlv, 
Her simple little fancies shrank away tremulously, as fairies 
in the story-books before a superior bad angel. 1883 Miss 
M. Betham-Edwards Disarmed xi, Can things come right 
for us, as they do in story-books ? 1908 A. Kinross Joan 
of Garioch xlv. 298 The silent horsemen all about me were 
figures from a story-book, of old romance. *592 Nashe 
Pierce Penilesse 20 Any “Storie diesser. .that sets a new 
English nap on an olde Latine Apothegs. xfiai Burton 
Anat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. (1624) 7 Our Poets steale from 
Homer, ..Divines vse Austins woraes verbatim still, and 
our story dressers doe as much. *531 Tindale Expos. 
1 John iv. (1338) 63 We beleue not only wyth ‘"story fayth, 
as men beleue old cronicles, but we beleue [etc.]. 1904 
Jessie Weston in Romania XXXIII. 342 Remnants of a 
once popular and widely-spread “story. group connected with 
the deeds of Gawain and his kin. X422 Yonge tr. Secreta 
Secret. 162 Dares., that was att the Segee of the nobill Cite 
of Troy, and therof the “stori-makere. 19x3 R. C. M aclagan 
Our Ancestors xxiv. 285 It is no wonder that the story- 
makers should ascribe its use in royal ceremonial as taking 
place in Ireland, a x66x Fuller Worthies, Huntingdon. 
(1662) 49 Mr., Parker (I tell you my story and my “storles- 
man) an industrious Antiquary, collecteth out of the Records 
of the Church of Ely, that [etc.]. x668 R. L'Estrange 

t'is.Quev.v ii. 315 Where are the “Story-Mongers? The 
Masters of the Faculty of Lying? That Report more than 
they Hear [etc.]. 1634 Peacham Compl. Genii. xii. (1906) 
xro, I call Reubens to witnesse, (the best “story-painter 
of these times). 1888 R. L. Stevenson Beggars ii, He 
had a vulgar taste in letters; scarce flying higher than 
the “story papers. 1890 Hartland Science of Fairy Talcs 
i. (1891) 2 The outlines of a “story-plot among savage 
races are wilder and more unconfined. 1903 A. Lang in 
Folk-Lore June 15s Now I have already inskted that cap- 
tured slaves.. and commerce in all ages, must have dif- 
fused story-plots. X844 Dickens Chimes i, It is desirable 
that a story-teller ana a “story-reader should establish a 
mutual tin dei standing as soon as possible. 1889 Spectator 
9 Nov. 640/2 Never raking him above his true level, which 
was that of an artist in “story-weaving. 1365 Calfhill 
Anno. Treat. Crosse Pref. fib, At the firste, Images among 
Christen men, were only kept in priuate houses : paynted or 
grauen in “story wise. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xviii, 8. 
58 Yitdooth not David report tlieis things in story-wvse; 
but [etc.]. 1572 Roscarrocke in Bossewell Armorie Pref. 
Verses, All the walls with imagery, were grauen storie wise. 
1608 Hieron Defence I. 46, I might put him in mind, that 
some learned men observe Mathew not to alleadge that 
testimony ; but to report storie wise, how the Scribes did 
alleadge it to Herod, xfiox Holland Pliny xvi. xxxiii. I. 
479 Thereof [of Cypress] are drawne many vinets and borders 
about “storie- workes in colours, xfixx Cotgr., Historier , . . 
to flourish, or beautifie Wainscot or Tapistrie with Histories, 
or Storie-worke. 1639 Torriano, s.v. Storie , To beautifie 
with storie-work, historiare. 1903 Christabel Coleridge 
C. M. Yonge vi. 163 bliss Dyson had generous insight 
enough to know that her- friend was a far better “story- 
wright than herself. 1483 Cath. Angl. 366/a A “Story 
wryter (writter A.), histoi iagraphus. 1333 Coverdale i 
Esdras ii. 23 Then wrote the kynge to Rathimus the story 
wryter [LXX. t<? ypdipwri to. irpaviriirrovra.]. 1332 Hu* 
loet, Story writer, historiographies. x6ax Bp. Mountagu 
Diatribes 407 The particular remembrances of such use. . 
either neuer were in being, fpr want of Story.writers in 
barbarous times., or [etc.]. 1903 A R, Wallace My Life 

II. 133 Frank Stockton, perhaps the most thoroughly original 
of modern story-wv iters. 13132 Huloet, “Story wrytyng, 
historiographia. x6o6 S.yl\ ester Du Bartas n, iv. 11. Mag- 
nif. 267 Her ivide-side Robes of Tissue passing price, AH 
“story-wrought with bloudy Victories. 

Story, sb.%, storey (sio®-ri). PI. stories, 
Storeys. Forms : 5 storye, 6 storie, (storrie, 
store), 7- storey, ? 4, 5- story. [Hirst in AL. 
form historia ; hence prob. the same word as Story 
sb.\ though the development of sense is obscure. 

Possibly historia as an architectural term may originally 
have denoted a tier of painted windows or of sculptures on 
the front of a building; see Story sb. 1 8, and cf. the Latin 
quot, 1398 below and sense 2. 

The current view that the word is a. OF. *esioree (f. estorer 
to build, furnish : see Store v.) is untenable on account of 
the AL. form, historia (from 12th c.}. 

The following are examples of the Anglo-Latin use of 
historia in the architectural sense 
0 x20a Hugo Candidus Cec/tob. Burgensis Hist, 93 in 
Sparke Hist. Angl. Scriptt, (1723) In suo etiam tempore 
[rc. W. de Waterville, 1133-73] ties hystoiiae magistras 
turns erect® sunt. 0x300 Gcsta Sacristarwn in Arnold 
Mem. St, Edmunds Abbey (Rolls) II. 291 Qui [Abbot 
Sampson 1135-1211] tempore officii sui pro majori parte 
chorum consummavit unam istoriam in majori turre ad 
ostium occidental!. 1339-40 Ely Sacrist Rolls (1907) II. 96 
Pro fenestik superiors istorise novi operis. 1398 in Hist. 
Dunelm. Script, tres (Surtees) p. clxxxi. Supra quodlibet 
studium erit unum modicum et securum archewote, supra 
Quod, spacio competent"! interposito, erit una historia octo 
fenestrarum . et desuper ktam historians fenestrarum erunt 
honesta aloms et bretesgiontz bgtellgta et birnellata.] 


1 . Each of the stages or portions one above the 
other of which a building consists ; a room or set 
of rooms on one floor or level. 

In this use synonymous with Floor sb. 3 ; but while in 
England the term First-floor is applied to the floor above 
the ground floor, the numbering of 1 stories ’ (so named) 
usually begins with the ground floor, so that the ' first-floor ' 
is identical with the ‘second story,’ and *a house of one 
stoiy ' has a ground -floor only. A different usage is shown 
in quot. 1830, and appears to be not wholly obsolete. 

Quot. a 1400, though the reading is app. the scribe’s con- 
jectural emendation of an obscure passage, may peih. be 
taken as attesting the existence of the sb. at the date of the 
MS. ; the passage was prob. supposed to refer to the addi- 
tion of 1 stories ’ or upper stages to towers. 

01400 R. Gloucester's Chron. 3736 (Hail. MS.) Hii by- 
gonne her heye tounes strengj>y [ Cotton MS. & strengjiede] 
vaste aboute, Her castles & storys [ Cotton MS. & astori], 
)>at hii mygte be ynne in doute. a 1490 Botoner I tin. 
(Nasmith, 1778) 282 Turns Sci Stepham Bristoll . . habet 4 
storyes, et ibi in quarta storia sunt campanm. In superion 
historia tres orbas in qualibet panella. *569 Stocker tr. 
D tod. Sic. 111. viii. 1x3 b. He caused an engine to be made 
called Helepolis , .. in which wei e .ix. stoi ies or sellers deuided 
one from another with planchers of wood. 1383 Higins 
Junius ' Nomencl. x8i Tnstega , . .an house of three sobers, 
floores, stories or lofts one ouer another. 1590 Lucar Lu- 
carsolace 1. xxi. 34 By the art.. you may tell, .what space 
k betivene storie and storie in any house or other building. 
1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa viii. 307 It k built very 
stately.. and is of three stories high. 1623 Bacon Ess., 
Of Building (Arb.) 552-3 This vpon the Second Story. 
Vpon the Ground Story, a Faire Gallery.. ; And vpon 
the Third Story likewise, an Open Gallery. 1672 Marvell 
Reh. Transp. i. 39 Annoyances incident to such as dwell 
in the middle story. 1693 Dryden Juvenal iii. 326 Thy 
own third Story smoaks. 1723 Present State oj Russia 

I. 43 All the Inhabitants of Petersbourg who had Houses 
but one Story high. X741 P. Tailfer etc. Narr. Georgia 
107 The Orphan-house.. has two Stories besides Cellars 
and Gariets. 1763 Museum Rust. (cd. 2) 1. 76 The granaiy 
..consists of seven stories of floors. 1766 Enticic Land. 
IV. 360 The basement story is very massy. *773 G. A. 
St evens Trip to Portsmouth ii. 20 Tluee story is na 
height at all — my town hoose at bonny Edingburgh is up the 
aught story. 18x3 Scot t Guy M. iii. The . . narra ti ve . . was 
interrupted by the voice of some one ascending the stairs 
from the kitchen story. 18x9 Shelley Let. to T. L. Peacock 
26 Jan., Sel. Lett. (1882) 95 The houses [in Pompeii] ha\e 
only one story, and the apartments.. are very lofty. 1837 
Carlyle Fr.Rev. II. v. iii, A Brigand Court-Maitial estab. 
lishes itself in the subterranean stories of the Castle of 
Avignon. 1840 Dickens Bat n. Rudgc i, With its overhang- 
ing storeys, drowsy little panes of glass, and front bulging 
out and projecting over the pathway. 1830 Parker Gloss. 
Archit. (ed. 5) I. 447 In domestic and palatial architecture 
the stories are thus enumerated from the lowest upwards. 
Basement or underground story.. .Ground story or ground- 
floor... First-story... Then follow second, third, and so on. 
1832 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxxii, A wide verandah of 
two storeys running round every part of the house. 1864 
C, Geikik Life in Woods vii, 132 A wooden schoolhouse. .a 
single story high. 2874 Ruskin Ears Clav. IV. xlvi. 222 The 
little house.. having. .two windows over the shop, in the 
second story. 1899 Daily Chron. 24 Jan., The inhabitants 
have taken refuge in the upper storeys of the houses. 

b. transf. and fig. Anything compared to a 
story of a building ; one of a series of stages or 
divisions lying horizontally one over the othei. 

1623 Massinger New Way iv. i. Not the..feare of what 
can fall on me hereafter, Shall make me studie ought but 
your aduancement, One story higher. An Earle 1 if gold 
can do it. 0 163X Donne So Serin, ii. (1640) 14 God shall 
raise thee peece bv peece, into a spirituall building ; And 
after one Story of Creation, and another of Vocation, [etc.]. 
1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xxiv. clxxx, If Lucifer had never 
walk'd upon Complete Felici tie’s transcendent Stories, . . Hk 
Loss had finite been. *687 A. Lovell tr, Thevenot's Trav. 

II. 40 Here you may see a very lovely Cascade of nine or ten 
Stories. 1693 Evelyn De La Quint. Compl. Card., Reft. 
Agric. 67 The Leaves, .grow upon the Boughs Chequerwise, 
in little Stories or Steps at a small distance lrom each other. 
1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Indies I. xxxi. 384 His 
Effigie is.. carried.. in Procession mounted on a Coach four 
Storieshigh. 1727 Pope, etc. Art of Sinking x\\\. 74 A Rhetori- 
cal Chest of Drawers, consisting of three Stories. 1762-7X H. 
Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) III. 199 He painted 
in an age when the women erected edifices of three stories 
on their heads. 1763 Mills Tract. Husb. IV. 354 Three 
branches should be left, .in the circumference of the tree, to 
form what is called the fiist story. At three feet above 
them, three other blanches are left. . .The tree k to be formed 
into stories, in thk manner, up to the top. 1768 Tucker Lt, 
Nat. (1834) II. 545 To try how all the principles and precepts 
of religion, morality, and common prudence, in several 
stories supported by one another, may be rationally erected. 
x8a$ J. T. Smith Bk.for Rainy Day (1845) 238 Among the 
old dandies of this description of wig we may class Mr. 
Saunders Welch,.. he had nine stories. 1842 Tennyson 
Will W aterproof"] o High over roaring Temple-bar, And set 
in Heaven’s third story, I look at all things.. thro’ a kind of 
glory. 1874 Aldrich Pntd. Palfrey xi. (18S5) 172 It is so 
easy to add another story to the high opinion which other 
people have of you. 

o. The or one's upper story : jocularly used for 
the head as the seat of the mind or intellect. 

1699 Bentley Phalaris 304 He . . must have Brains . . as well 
as Eyes in his Head. A man that has that Furniture in hk 
upper Story ; will discover [etc.]. 1771 Smollett Humphry 
Cl. 10 June iii, What you imagine to be the. .light of grace, 
I take to be a deceitful vapour, glimmering through a crack 
in your upper story. 1817 Kkats Lett. Wks. 1889 III. 57 
By this means, in a week or so, I became not over capable 
in my upper stories. 0 1837 John Scott in Lockhart Scott 
(1837) III. xi. 351 His neighbour, .cast many a curious side- 
long glance at him, evidently suspecting that all was not 
right with the upper story. 1884 Harper’s Mag. Dec. 88/x, 
I wuz born weak in th* upper story. 
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2 . Each of a number of tiers or rows (of orders, 
columns, window mullions or lights, etc.) disposed 
horizontally one above another. 

141a [see Clerestory], 1449 in Cal. Proc. Chant. Q. Elia. 
(1830) II. Pref. 54. Uppon (>e Furste florein }>e second story 
. .snullen be xviij wyndowes haunsed. 1518—19 Rec. St. 
Mary at Mill (1904) 302 Paid for makyng of a fote of glas 
in the upper store in the Middyll He, uij d. *564 in Willis 
& Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 569 Item for scoweryng and 
newe trimmyng fower stories of olde yion at ij*. vj a . the 
storie, xj“. 1624 Wotton Archtt. 1. 30 Where more of these 
Orders then one, shalbe set in seuerall Stories or Contigna- 
tions, there must bee an exquisite care, to place the Columnes 
precisely, one ouer another. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 36 It 
stands so much higher, as., the third stoiy of Columns. 1811 
Milner Eccles.Archit.Eng. Pref. p. xv, Themullionsof these 
windows, being continued down to the bottom of their story. 
j'849 Ruskin Seven Lamps v. § 13. 148 The side of that 
church has three stories of arcade, a 1878 Sir G. Scott 
Led. Archil. (1879) I. 88 The capitals which prevail in the 
upper storeys of the choir. . I cannot think so eaily. 

3 . Comb. : story box, one of a series of boxes 
(for keeping bees) arranged one over the other (cf. 
Stobify v.) ; story post, rod (see qnots. 1S42); 
t story wig, one with several rows of cuils. 

*780 J. Keys Pract. Bee-Master § 170. 70 By keeping 
Bees both in *story and collateral boxes at the same time, 

I have . . found [etc ]. 1663 G erbier Counsel 67 Oaken Car* 
casse, ground plates nine inches one way, seven inches the 
other; *Story Posts backwards nine inches one way and six 
incites the other. 1842 Gwilt Archit. Gloss., Story Posts, 
upright timbers disposed in the story of a building for sup- 
porting the superincumbent part of tne exterior wall through 
the medium of a beam over them; they are chiefly used 111' 
sheds and work-shops. 1823 P. Nicuc.lson Pract. Builder 
199 The *Story-rod is a rod of wood, equal in length to the 
height of the stairs. 184a Gwilt ArHdt. Gloss., Stoiy Rod, 
one used in setting up a staircase, equal in length to the 
height of the story, pud divided into as many parts as there 
are intended to be steps in the staircase, so that they may 
be measured and distiibuted with accuracy. x8a6 J. T. 
Smith Bk./or Rainy Day (1845) 238 The earliest engraved 
portraits oF Dr. Johnson exhibit a wig with five rows of 
curls, . .commonly called ‘ a *story wig . 

Story (sto#Ti), v. 1 [f. Story jA 1 ] 

1 . Irani. In early use, to record historically ; to 
relate the history of ( obs .) ; in later use, to tell as 
a story, to tell the story of. Often with clause as 
obj. Now rare', very common in the 16-17U1 c., 
esp. quasi-impers. in passive, It is storied that . . . 

The original sense appears occasionally down to the end 
of the 17th c., but fi om the middle of the century, or even 
earlier, it is often difficult to determine whether the older or 
the newer use is intended. Cf. the sb. 
a 1430 Knt, de la Tour cxv. 156 She owithe well forto be 
. .storied in scripture with other good ladyes. c 1449 Prcoctt 
Repr, in. xii. 351 Ech fundamental stoiie speking of this 
seid voice seith and storieth that it was mad in the eir. Ibid. 
333 And this Eusebi. .took up on liim for to write and stoiie 
the hool lijf and the deeth of the same Constantyn. *563 
Foxe A. <J M. 1353/1 It were a large and a long proces to 
story at the doinges, trauailes, and wrytynges of th>s 
Christian Bishop [Latimer], 1610 Guillim II craldiy III. xvii. 
(1611) 159 It is storied, that the old Eagles make proofe of 
their yong by exposing them [etc.]. 1621 Bp. Mountagu 
Diatribx 209 Their Tithes are not onely storied to haue 
been payed, but are strictly commanded to be payed. 1634 
Milton Counts 51 6 What the sage Poets.. Storied of old in 
high immortal vers Of dire Chimera’s and inebanted lies. 
1649 Prvnne Demurrer to Jews' Remitter 41 Nicholas 
Trivet.. thus stories the Jews banishment. 1652 Starke 
Prim. Devot. (1663) 583 On our British isles too (story some) 
This Canaanite bestowd first Christendom. 1657 G. Thorn- 
i.ey Daphnis Sf Chloe go Daphnis then storied to her what 
he had seen. 167a Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. m. ii. 33 Truth 
wrapt under these fables. ,as tis evident, by what is storied 
of the Floud. *701 Howe Some Consul. Pref. Enquiry 7 
That.. which is storied of Plato, that having one in his 
Academy that [etc. ]. 1796 Coleridge Ode to Departing Yr. 
67 With many an unimaginable groan Thou stoned ’st thy 
sad hours 1 *813 W. Taylor in Robberds Man. II. 414 Are 
yffu not afraid of seeing the Peninsula evacuated before 
you have storied the ancient explosions of independence? 
1864 Spectator 538 A people who would lay all laws e’er 
sung Or storied at thy feet. 

ft). With ad v. 7 'o story forth : to proclaim the 
story of. To story out : to invent stones of j also, 

? to unravel the true story of. Obs. 

1591 istPt. Troub, Raigne K. John E4, My tongue is 
tunde to storie forth mishap. Ibid. G 4 b, I goe my selte,. the 
ioyfulst man aliue To storie out this new supposed crime. 
a x66x Holyday Juvenal x. (1673) 188 Men once belciv’d, 
■Athos was sail’d about, And all that ljing Greece dares 
story.out [L. etqnicquidGraecia mendax A udd inhistoriai] 

2 . To decoiate with paintings or sculpture ; to 
represent in painting or sculpture. Cf. Story sb . 1 8. 

X387-8 T. Usk. Test. Love 11. xiii, (Skeat) 76 Purtreyturcs 
storied with colours medled. 181a Cary Dante, Pvrg. x. 
66 There, was storied on the rock [It. Quivi era sioriaia ] 
The exalted glory of the Roman prince ..Trajan the Em- 
peror. 1844 IIood Haunted Ho. hi, 285 Rich hangings, 
storied by the needle's art, With Scripture history, or classic 
fable. 1853 Mrs. Gaskell Ruth i, A window of stained 
glass, storied all over with armorial bearings. X854 Tal- 
fourd Castilian in. iv, The walls Of alabaster, storied with 
the deeds Of saints and martyrs. 

Hence Storying 1 vbl. sb ,, the action of the vb. ; 
f a historical narrative. Sto ‘vying ppl. a. 

c *449 Pecocic Rcpr. ii. i. 133 Ei his writing in storiyng or 
croriycleing. Ibid. m. xii. 354 The seid Damesis storiyng 
writun by Damasus long sithen Constantyn died. 1793 
Coleridge Kisses x Cupid, if storying Legends tell aright, 
Once fram'd a rich Elixir of Delight. 1820 J. H. Wiffen 
A onion Hours (ed. a) 153 Thou hast thy records which sur- 
pass Or storying stone, or sculptured brass 1 


Storey, ». 2 Obs. [f. Story j£. 2 ] trans. To 
arrange in ‘ stories’ or stiata one over the other. 

1692 Bentley Boyle Led. iv. 12 All the parts of an undis- 
turbed Fluid are ei ther of equal Gravity, or gradually placed 
and storied accoiding to the differences of it. 

Storyette : see Storiette. 

StoTyful, a. nonce-wd. [-ful], Rich in story. 

1846 J. C. Mangan Poems, The Lovely Land 24 This is. . 
Some lone land of genii days, Storyful and golden ! 

Storyless (stoa-riles), a. [f. Story sb . 1 + -less.] 
Having no story or stoiies. 

c 1836 Darlcy in Friendsh. Miss Milford (1 882) 1 1 . 4 You 
have, a substantive.. taste for poetry itself, when you can 
thus like storyless abstraction belter than a tale of some., 
human interest. 1849 Fraser's Mag, XL. 42 Even storyless 
and songless Java is for us embalmed in one lone verse of 
Heber’s Missionary Hymn. X867 A tkenxtiin g Nov. 607/3 
The author is as stoiy-less as the knife-grinder. 

Sto'ry-tedler. [f. Story sb . 1 + Teller.] One 
who tells stories. 

1 . One who is accustomed, to tell stories or anec- 
dotes in conversation. 

1709 Steele Taller No. 132 f xo There is nothing more 
ridiculous than an old trifling Story-Teller. 17x2 Addison 
Sped, No. 247 p 8 As for newsmongers, politicians, mimics, 
story-tellers, . . they are as commonly found among the men 
as tne women, a 1763 W. King Lit. <J- Polit. Anted, (i8ig) 
72 A story teller is the most agreeable or the most disagree- 
able chaiacter we can meet with. 1862 Fraser's Mag. July 
46 He was also a bon-vivant, a diner-out, and a story-teller. 

2 . Euphemistically : A liar, colloq. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8xr) III. 20 Wicked story- 
teller I 1770 Wesley Jrnl ex Mar., 1 But, 1 says he [a boy 
of nine], 1 you quarrel with God's woid ;..Soyou make God 
a Story-teller.' 1796 Mme. D’Arblay Camilla II. 63 He is 
a very learned gentleman, and no more a story-teller than I 
am myself. Sporting Mag. XLIII. 371 , 1 always be- 
lieved you to be one of the greatest story tellers in England, 
but I find you have spoke the truth to day. 1825 T. Hook 
Sayings Ser. H. Man of Many Fr. 1 . 196 Oh, you story- 
teller, Tom 1 1862 Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. Hallib. 11. ii, What 
an old story-teller she must be. 

3 . One whose business it is to recite legendary or 
romantic stories. 

1777 J. Richardson Dissert. Language 37 Professed story- 
tellers. .are of early date in the East. 18x3 Byron Giaour 
1334 note, The coffee-house story-tellers who abound in 
the Levant, and sing or recite their narratives. 1841 Spald- 
ing Italy 4 Hal. 1 st. III. 266 A profession peculiar to Italy 
and the East, — that of the Story-tellers. 1846 Mill Diss. 
Sf Disc. (1859) II. 310 The Greek religion appears in them 
too much as a sort of accident, the arbitrary creation of poets 
and storyteller!.. 1908 Hibbert Jrnl. Oct. 27 , 1 have paid 
special attention to public story-tellers. 

4 . Applied to a writer of stories. 

18x4 Scott Wav, lxv, These circumstances will serve to 
explain such points of our narrative as, according to the 
custom of story-tellers, we deemed it fit to leave unexplained, 
for the purpose of exciting the reader's curiosity. i86x 
Hughes Tom Brown at Qxf. xvii, The exigencies of a story- 
teller must lead him away fiom home now and then. 1885 
Miss Gatty Jul, H. Ewingx. 3 , 1 have promised thechildren 
to write some thi ng for them about their favourite story-teller, 
Juliana Hoiatia Ewing. , 

trans/. 1879 Social Holes IV. 1x4 Hogarth was a story- 
teller in the strictest sense of the term ; his series of chapters 
correspond closely to the novelist’s chapters, 

5 . The teller of a particular story. 

x8s* D. Jerrold St. Giles xiv. 138 Again was he pressed 
to lehearse the tale, whilst mugs of ale rewarded the story- 
teller. X883 Miss M. Betham-Edwards Disarmed iii, The 
story-teller suddenly broke down, as if thrilled and set a- 
ti emble w ith the potency of his own words, xgx x S wanton 
I nd. Tribes Lower Mississ.(Hxirei\ix Amer, Ethnol.) 323 note, 
The storyteller added that there were other parts of the 
myth, which ho had forgotten. 

Story-te lling, sb. The action of telling 
stoiies. 

1709 Steele Taller No. a p x, I am not in Humour for 
telling a Tale, and nothing in Nature is so ungrateful as 
Story-Telling against the Grain. 17x3 Guardian No. 42 
(1756) 1 . 182 Story-telling is therefore not an art, but what 
we call a 'knack'. 1837 Lockhart Scott I. vii. 20a He 
soon became as famous for his powers of story-telling among 
the lawyers of the Outer-House, as he had been among the 
companions of his High School days. 1882 R. L. Stevenson 
in Longman’s Mag. 1 . 73 The early part of ' Monte Christo \ 

. .is apiece of pei feet story-telling. 1894 B. Thomson South 
Sea Yams Introd. p.vii, In the great bure of Raiyawa 
there was a story-telling. 1903 Sat. Rev. -26 Dec. 806/1 
He has not got the gift of storytelling. 19x1 W. P, Ker 
Engl. Lit, Medieval vi. 177 There is a large section of 
medieval story-telling which is in a different condition. 

attrib. 1897 G. Ar.i.r.N Type-writer Girl iv. 44 The clear- 
cut outlines, the translucent hues,., the story-telling faculty, 
each charmed and beguiled me. 1904 Daily Chrotu 26 Sept 
4/5 Mr. Morrison has rare constructive skill, as all his story- 
telling work has shown. 

StO'ry-te lling', a. That tells stories, in various 
senses of the sb. ; addicted to anecdote ; exercising 
the art of the story-teller in literature or otherwise; 
colloq. lying, mendacious. 

1766 Fordyce Strut. Young Women (1767) I. iv. 145 The 
vulgar story-telling tribe [tie. novelists! *839 Sir IV. 
Hamilton in R. P. Graves Life (188s) IT. 301, I resemble 
only too much the inveterate story-telling button-holder, 
1840 Thackeray Catherine What a naughty story-telling 
woman ! 184O — Van. Fair viit, I have heard a brother oF 
the story-telling trade, at Naples,, .workhimself up into such 
a rage [etc.]. 1863 Longf. Wayside Inn Prel. 168 The story- 
telling bard of prose, Who wrote the joyous Tuscan tales 
Of the Decameron. 

Stose, obs. form of Stowor. 

Stot (stpt), sb . 1 Also 1, 3-9 stott, 5-7 stotte, 


6-7 stoote, 5-7, 9 stote. [OE. stot(t masc.j 
perh. cogn. w. ON, sltil-r bull (MSw. stut-er , Sw., 
Norw, slut, Da. stud young ox) ; the root may be 
OTent. *stui- ablaut-var. of *staut- to thrust, push : 
see Stot v. The identity of the word in sense 1 
and senses 2-3 is, however, not quite certain.] 

+ 1 . A horse. In OE. ? one of an inferior kind. 
a xxoo Bury fit. fidm. Rec. in Napier Contrib. OE. Lexi- 
cogr. ,56 Baet is vii oxen..& ii stottas [glossed equi idles], 
[1222 m Domesday of St. Paul's (Camden) 93 Ad .xii. boves 
& quatuor stottos.] c 1250 Owl 4 Fight. 495 pe sulue stottes 
yne be stode Be]} bojje wilde and marewode. X377 Langl. 
P. PI. B. xix, 262 And grace gaue pieres, of hisgoodnesse, 
foure stottis, A 1 bat his oxen eryed, bey to barwe alter. 
C1386 Chaucer Prol. 613 This Reue sat vp on a fill good 
stot, That was al pomely grey, and highte Scot, c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 477/2 Stot, hors, caballtts. 

2 . A young castrated ox, a steer, north. 

x*5t Cal. Charter Rolls (1903) 1 . 373 [For twenty oxen or] 
stottes [or as many cows without young], a i%tx> Cursor M. 
10386 To godd be lambes he gaf to lottes, And to be pouer 
be bul scottes [sic; GStt. stostis]. a 1400-50 Wars Alex. 
4267 Hald we no hors for na barow ne na homed stottis. 
c 1460 Towneley Myst. xiii. 518 If I any shepefott, Avthor 
cow or stott. 1558 in T. Croft Excerpta Ant. (1797) 26 Item, 
x Stotts of iij Yeres old. X597 Montgomerie Chert;ie 4- Sloe 
1099 The man may ablens tyne a stot That cannot count his 
kinsch. 1642 Best Farm. Bis. (Surtees) X44 Two fatte kyne, 
two fatte stottes, two leane stottes, eight calves. 1791 N ewte 
Tour Eng. 1? Scot. 192 Theie is nothing more common 
than to see small horses, jack-asses, stotts, or two years old 
bullocks, and even boar swine, all yoked together. 18x4 
Scorr Wav. xi, Killancureit talked., of.. gimmers, and din- 
monts, and slots, and runts. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm 
II. 129 Stot in some places means a bull of any age. 1883 
M. Pattison Mem. i. (1885) 43 Transported from a desert 
moor where were no inhabitants but Highland 'stots '. 

3 . A heifer, north. (Cf. 4 a.) 

[1371 in Fabric Rolls York Minster (Surtees) 123 De 6s. 
pio stota wayf apud Herswyk.] 1677 W. Nicolson Gloss. 
Brigant. in Trans. R. Soc, Lit. (1870) IX. 320 Stot, a heifer. 
1904 Eng. Dial. Did. (Yorks.). 

4 . fa. As a term of contempt for a woman. Obs. 

C1386 Chaucer Friar's T. 332 'Nay, olde Stot, thatisnat 

myn entente' Quod this Sonionour. C1450 Cov. Myst. 
(Shaks. Soc.) 217 Come forthe, thou stotte, com forthe, thou 
scowte. 1481 Botoner Tulle on Old Age (Caxton), He 
[Flamininus]syttyng at horde was exhorted by a rebawde 
stotte of his, that [etc.], a 1500 Medulla Grant., Prostibu- 
lum , a hous of stottys. 

b. A stupid, clumsy person. Sc. and dial. 

1877 Holdeimcss Gloss., Stot , a foolish or awkward person. 
1894 Crockett Raiders v, The great stot of a farm lad. 

5 . Comb., as slot-beef, -hide, -ox, •[•-stable’ stot- 
calf, a castrated bull-calf ; f stot-pkragh. = fool- 
plough (Fool sb. 1 6). 

1820 Blackw, Mag. VIII. 85 We have made shift to 
swallow a pound of 'stot-beef, which in the West Country, 
beats our stot-beef here all to sticks. 1800 Tlke Agric. iv. 
Ridings The time for reanng calves is December and 
January for ' *stot-calves 1532-3 Durham Housch. Bk. 
(Surtees) 205, 2 kye hyds et 1 *stothyde. 2586-7 Shuttle- 
worths' Acc. (Chetham Soc.) 35 A *stotte oxe. 1778 W. 
Hutchinson View Norihumbid.il. Anc. Customs 18 Others, 
in the same kind of gay attire [at Christmas], draw about a 
Plough, called the *Stot Plough. 1377 in Cal. Close Rolls 
(1913) sog [(Mendlesham, Suffolk.) A house called] *stotty- 
stahile. 

Stot (stpt), sb.% Sc. [1 elated to Stotzl] 

1 . The act of rebounding ; a rebound; a rebound- 
ing blow. At or on the stot , (to catch or take) on 
the rebound ; in quots. fig. To play stot, to re- 
bound, bounce (Eng. Dial. Diet.). 

X513 Douglas s&iteis ix. xi. 10 On bos helmys and scheildis 
the weyrly schot Maid rap for rap, reboundand wyth ilk 
stot. c 1590 Montgomerie Misc. P, xxiv- 23 Lui king Love, 
vha lang had lyne in wait, Persaving tym, he took me at a 
stot. 1637 B- Monro Exped. 11. xx8 They are possessed in- 
stantly with a Fanicke feare, especially being taken at the 
Stot or rebound, before they have time todisgest their feare. 
1821 Blackw. Mag. X. 4 She set it down with a stot. 19x4 
The Scot at Ilame 4 Abroad 1 Oct. 5/x Had I gaun back 
I wad a been stravaigin’ the toon lookin' for you, instead o' 
catchin* ye, on the stot f as it were. 

2 . A leap or spring, esp. in dancing. Hence, 
the swing or rhythm of a tune. To keep stot, to 
keep step or time (with)', &\sofig. 

C1590 J. Stewart Poems (S.T.S.) II. 9 To sport )our 
hienes vith my raid lebersc, In hoip of pardon thocht sum 
stots I tyn. c 1620 Z, Boyd Zion's Flowers (1853) 49 Wee 
have great neede the stots of time to kecpc. 1637 Ruiher- 
i-ord Lett. (1664) 38 A wrong step or a wrong stot in going 
out of this life. Ibid, x 54, I fmde tt a difficult matter to keep 
all stots with Christ. CX700 Country Wedding xvi. in 
JVatson's Colled, m. (1711) 31 Well danc’d Eppie and 
Jennie ! He that tynes a Stot o' the Spring, Shall pay the 
Piper a Pennie. 182a Galt Provost xxxix. Those behind 
the curtain, who thought to bounce out with a grand stot 
and strut before the world. X859 Sporting Mag. Oct. 237 
The little bay.. cantered down the course.. at every third 
or fourth stride giving a proud little stot. 

Stot (stpt), v. Sc. and north. [Of obscure 
origin ; perh. in some way belonging to the Teut. 
root *stut- : *staut- to thrust, push, knock ; in Goth. 
stautan, ON. stauta (Sw. stoda. Da. stode), OS. 
stdtan (Du. stooten ), OHG. stfyan (G. stossen ). Cf. 
Stoit vi] 

1 , intr. To rebouud, bounce (from, ofi) ; to fall 
or impinge with a bounce (on, against) ; to jump, 
start, spring. 

1513 Douglas eEneisx. vi, 96 Dai tis sevin Alsammyn thai 
kest, .Of quhara sum dyd, but harm or other deyr. Stot from 
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fiys scheild, his hewmet, or hed geyr. e x6xo Z. Boyd Zien s 
Flowers (1855) 93 It leapes, it stots, and stayes_ not. i8ai 
Galt Ann. Parish xwi, He attempted to fling it at Sambo, 
the black lad’s head, but it stottit against the wall, and the 
lid flying open, the whole mustard flew in his own face. 
*8a* — Provost xxxi, The bailie.. stotted out of his chair 
with the spunk of a birslet pea. 1895 Crockett Men of 
Mosshags xxiii, The elsbin that had stottit on to the floor. 

c 1590 Montgomerie Mtsc. P. fiL 36 Sho [Fortune] stottis 
at strais, syn stumbillis not at stanis. *6*6 W. Haig in J. 
Russell Haigs (.1881) 158 If God had not made him slot upon 
some circumstances in that writ given to your Majesty. 

2 . To move with a jumping or springing step, 
to bound along; also trans . (causative). Also, 
to stagger, lurch, move unsteadily. 

1801 W. Beattie Parings (1873) +3 (E.D.D.) Hame we 
stot tbiough thick and thin. 1824 Miss Ferrier Inker. 
Ixvrii, They stotted along, side by side, but a full yard asunder. 
1838 Surtees Ask Mamma, xxxvlii. 158 Out sprung puss 
and went stotting and dotting away with one ear back and 
the other forward. *90* G. Douglas House with Green 
Shutters 267 See how the stot stots about the ring. *903 
Union Mag. July 312/2 M>E wan., unable to carry the 
heavy coffin 1 stotted ' it from step to step down a steep 
tortuous High Street stair. 

Hence Sio'ttintf ppl. a. Also Sto*ttar, a ball 
that bounces or rebounds. 

1833 Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 3x1 Bang ! went the 
other barrel, which die hare acknowledged by two or three 
stotting bounds and an increase of pace. *896 W. Park Jr. 
Game of Golf 32 They should be good * stotters ' — that is 
to say, when dropped on a flagstone 01 pavement they 
should rebound with a clear, hard click. 

Stot, obs. form of Stoat. 
f Stotay(e, v. Obs. Also 4 stotey(e. [? ad. 
OF. estoutoier , estoteier to fall into disorder.] intr. 
To falter, totter ; to come to a stand. 

1 a *400 Morie Arth. *435 Bot jitt oure stale onea strenghe 
stotais a lyttille, AUe to-stonayede with Jre strokes of b a 
steryne knyghtez. Ibid. 3467 Furth he stalkis a stye by tha 
stille euys, Stotays at a hey strette, studyande hyme one. 
Ibid, 4271 Than he stotays for made, and alle his strenghe 
faylez. a 1400 Pisttu of Susan 285 Alle ]>ei stoteyd and 
stoode, J>is ferlys to frayne. 

f Stote, v. Obs. [Cf. Stotate v., Stut ».] 

1 . intr. To stand still, halt, stop. 

*3. . E. E. Allti. P. A. 149 Abowte me con I stote & stai e 
To fynde a forjie. C1400 A niters of Arth. ix, It stottyde.it 
stounnede, it stode ala a stane <2*440 Sir Degrev. 226 
Anone to the forest they found. There theystoted a stound. 
c *470 Gol. 4 Gavi. 678 Right styth, stuffit in steill, thai 
stotit na stynt, Bot buskit to battadle. 

2 . To stammer, stutter. 

e *3*5 Gloss. W. de BibSestv. in Wright Voc. 173 Jo vy cy 
vener mester Hughe, Ke reyn ne park s’yl ne hue [glossed 
bote he stote]. c 1340 Nominate (Skeat) 174 Femme ivpe et 
Pediment hut Woman houtith and foule stotith. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 3881 A litle he stotid. *4,. R. Gloucester's 
Chron. 8573 (Uigby MS. 205 If. *12) Stotynge & most when, 
he was in wrajre or in stnf. c *440 Promp. Parv. 477/2 
Stotyn, titubo, blatero. 

3 . traits. To cause to halt, stop. 

*375 Barbour Bruce m. 66 For wondyr that he suld swa 
Stot led. 1616 Stoney] thaim, him. allane but tna. 

Hence + Sto’ting- vbl. sb. ; j* Stating ( slotting ) 
ppl. a., stammering. 

e *440 Promp. Parv. 478/1 Stotynge, titubatus , titubacio, 
1567 Fenton Trag. Disc. y. (1898) 1 . 230 [He was so tongue- 
tied in presence of his lady] that he colde neither pleade for 
hymself at lardge, nor yet playe the parte of a stotting 
solicitor. 

Stote, obs. form of Stoat, var. Stot sb . l 
t Sto’ter, sb . 1 Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Stote zl + -eii1.] 
One who stutters. 

c *440 Promp. Parv. 477/2 Stotare, tituballus , blesus. 
t Stoter, sb.% Obs. slang. Also 8 stoater, 
stouter, [a. Du. stooter, f. stooten to knock, push. j 
A violent blow. 

*694 Motteux Rabelais iv. lxvii, Yinet lent him such a 
swinging stoater with the Pilch-fork. ., that down fell Sig. 
nore on the ground, a *700 B. E. Diet, Cant, Crew, Stoter, 
a. great Blow. Stoter htm , or tip him a Stoter. settle him, 
give him a swinging Blow. *769 Stratford Jubilee n. i. 28 
Giving him a stouter on the noggin, I laid him as flat as a 
flaunder. 1785 Grose Diet, Vulgar T. 

t Sto’ter, v. Obs. slang, [f. Stoter sb}] tram. 
To hit hard ; to fell with a heavy blow. 

169a D’Urfev Collin's Walk t. 17 He.. knew, by wisdom, 
outward, What Ox must fall, or Sheep hp stoter’d. a 1700 
[see Stoter sb}}. *705 Vanbrugh Mistake v. 48 Why, 

Madam, have you no Pity, no Bowels? [To Leonora.] 
Stand and see one of your Husbands stoter’d before vour 
Face? 

8toter, variant of Stooter Obs . 
t Stoteye. Obs. rare. fa. OF, estolie, eslouiie 
hardihood, audacity, bold attack.] Impetuous 
valour, hardihood in attack. 

e 1350 Will. Potlemt 4083 Hade he had his ost he wold 
asaiae here to haue with stoteye & strenghe stoutli hire 
wonne. 01400 Pridt of Life 36 Not I neuir non sue Of 
stotey ne off strynb 

8toth(e ; see Stooth and Stoothe v, 

Stothele, obs. form of Studdle. 

S totter (stp'tw), v. Sc. and north. Also 
stoter, stotre, stutter, ff. Stot v. + -er 1. Cf. 
Stoiter, Stutter, Totter wfo.] intr. To stumble, 
stagger. 

*78* J. Hutton Tour to Caves (ed. 9) Gloss. 97 Stoter, or 
stotre, to stumble. *785 Bran New Wark 1 . 363 She stot- 
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tered, she fell. *893 Stevenson Catriona xi, I never could 
abye the reek of them since 1 c&uld stotter on two feet. 

Stotterel (stp'torel). north. Also 6 stotxell, 
stottrele, 9 stotteriL [dim. of Stot sb} : see 
-rel.] A small stot or bullock. 

*53*-3 Durham Housth. Bk. (Surtees) 205. Et in 3 stot- 
terelb emptis de Willielmo Hall.. 25s * 54 * u Richmond 

Wills (Surtees) 37 One why strik, or one stotrell. *574 I but. 
248, xxij stotes and stottreles and iiij bules. *876 Whitby 
Gloss., Stotteril , or Stot, a young ox. 

Stou, obs. form of Stow sb}, v} 

Stouf(fe, obs. forms of Stove sb} 

Stoufe, obs. form of Stote. 

Stough, Stought, obs. ff. Stow sbfi, Stout a. 

Stouith, variant of Stouth Obs, 

Stouk (stauk, stuk), sb. dial. Also stowk, 
stook. [Of obscure origin.] The handle of a pail 
or other vessel. 

1674 Ray N. C. Words 46 A Stowk . the handle of a Pail. 
*688 Holme Armoury m. xiv. (Roxb.) 5/r [A poUinger] is 
an half round vessell in the belly without a brime, some 
haueing two eares, but most onely one eare or handle or 
stouke as the countrey terme is. *817 Wilbraham Cheshire 
Gloss, in Archxologia XIX. 38 Stowk, a stalk or handle of 
a pail, 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk , Stouk, a 
handle, as of any wooden or earthenware vessel. 188a IV. 
Worcestersh. Gloss. Add. s.v.. Please, *m, I took ’old o’ the 
jug, an' the stook come off in my 'and. 

Stouk, v, dial. [f. Stouk j£.] tram. To fit 
with a handle or handles. Also absol. 

*686 Plot Staff ordsh. iii. § 27. 123 When they are dry they 
stouk them, i. e, put Ears and Handles to such Vessels as 
require them. 18*0 Wilbraham Cheshire Gloss. 63 To 6 tottk 
or Stowk, to put ears or handles to such vessels as require 
them x8*g S. Shaw Staffordsh. Potteries 104 Vessels., 
with loop handles s tanked to the sides. Ibid. 166 A good 
woikman could throw, turn, and stouk. 

Hence Stotrkex, one who fits vessels with 
handles * Stocking vbl. sb. 

1809 in Jewitt Life Wedgwood (1865) 103 Fletcher was a 
' Stouker * by trade. I gave him a pint of ale to show my 
handlers the old way of ‘Stouking . *8*g S. Shaw Staf 
fordsh. Potteries *04 The Stouker .was the workman who 
affixed handles, spouts, and other appendages. Ibid. 123 
Some of the black tea pots are glazed, but not all ; ana 
the stouking branch seems improved in all the specimens. 

Stouk(e, obs. forms of Stook sb}, Stook. 

Stoul(e, stoulle, obs. forms of Stool. 

Stoulpe, obs. form of Stoop sb} 

Storm (stria), v. Now Sc. and north. Forms : 

4 sfcoune, fltowne {pa. fple. stouned, stund), 

5 stounne, / stown, 6 - stoun. [Aphetic a. OF. 
estoner: see Astone v. Cf. Stun v and Stound w. 2 ] 

+1. tram, a. To stun, stupefy, as with, a blow ; 
to benumb, b. To stupefy with amazement, 
astound. Obs. 

01x300 Cuisor M. 12063 Hu bot Iepe dun to he giund, pat 
J>i bodi be noght stund. 13. . Gaw. ft Gr. Knt. 242 per-fore 
to answare was aqe mony ajjel freke, & al stouned at hts 
steuen, & ston-stil seten. *3. , E. E. A Hit. P. C. 73 When 
>at steuen was stynt, ]>at stowned his mynde. 1391 Har- 
ington OrU Fur. xxxvi. hv. (*634) 30a But though the 
shield brake not, gramercy charme, Yet underneath the 
shield it stound his arme. 1396 Spenser F. Q. v. xi. 29 So 
was he stound with stroke of her huge laile. *6*3 T. Hcy- 
Wood Bremen Age u, ii. C 3, My beauty, that charms Gods, 
makes men amaz'd, And stowud with wonder. *631 Hen- 
shaw Horae Succ.jz 8g The wicked, .thinkes not of it till it 
come; and when it is come can think of nothing but that 
and is s town'U with the thought of it. 

2. intr. To be stupefied or benumbed. 

C1400 Ant in's of Arth. ix. 109 It stottyde, it stounnede, it 
Stode als a stane. 

Stound (staund, strind), sb} Forms: 1-3 
stund, 3 stunde, 3-5 stonde, 4-6 stand, (4 
stunt, 4-5 stont), 3-6 stounde (4 stounte), 4-6 
stownd(e, (5 stowndde, stouun.de, stowunde), 
4- stound ; 6 stowne,8-9 ■Sic* stoun. [Com. Tent, 
(wanting in Gothic) : OE. stund fern. = OFiis. 
stunde , OS. stunda (Du. stand), OHG. stunta space 
of time (MHG., mod.G. stunde hour), ON. stund 
(Sw., Da. stund) OTeut. *stundo.'] 

1 , A time, while ; a short time, moment. Obs. 
exc. dial. 

a 1000 Andreas 1210 Nis seo stund Iatu bat be walreowe 
witum belecgao. 212*5 Auer, R, 190 A sicnesse of ane 
stunde. <11*75 Prov. AElfred ^12 So bis mani wimman , , 
Scene under scete, and bon hie is scondes ful in an stondes 
wile. a. t^ooCursorM, 24496 Quen i him had in aimes fald, 

. .ban bigau mi gle to gru, .And neud me mi stondes [Gott. 
stundisj. a. 1300 Frngm. Pop, Set, (Wright) 13 That is evene 
above thin heved, aboute the nones stounde. 14,. Erthe 
upon Ertlu3j/7S God lytyd in erth, blyssed be that stounde ! 
c 1440 Alphabet of Tales 412 E vurhe contynewid in syngyng, 
prayers-saying, and wurshippyng our Lady vntobe stounde 
of dead. *579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Sept. 56 Hobbin, ah 
hobbin, I curse the stounde, That euer I cast to haue lorne 
this grounde. 160* Davison Rhapsody (x6xi) 39 Wo worth 
the stund wherein I tooke delight To frame the shifting of 
my nimble feete, *603 B. Jonson Entert. Althrope 2 Now 
they Print it on the Ground With their feete in figures round. 
Markes that will be euer found, To remember this glad 
stound. x6x6 R. C. Timed Whistle, etc. (i87t) 129 $oe 
death is heer and yonder in one stound. 18x9 W. Tennant 
Papistry Storm'd (1827) 25 Scrimply there pass’t a stound p’ 
tune. 1838 Holloway Prov. Diet., Stound, a short period 
of time. 

b. As adyb. accus. 

« tooo Boetlu Mctr. xxv. 68 Daet is wyrse ^et, bat he win- 
nan nyle Wi 3 3 am anwalde an^e stunde. <211*3 O. E, 


Chron. am. no 6, On bare forman lasngten wucan..*lywyde 
an ungewunelic steorra, & lange stunde b*rasfter w*$ aelce 
asfen gesewen. citoo Ormin 6376 patt sume off uie little 
flocc .Hemm wendenn oberr stund fia Ciist. c 1200 Moral 
Ode 149 (I’rin. Coll. MS.) Hadde he fonded sume stunde he 
wolde seggen oSer. c 1*05 Lay. 3117, & b l, s ane stonde 
[f 1275 stunde] hit stod a Aon ilka. _<z 1300 X Commandite. 
22 in j E, E. P. (1862) x6 Alas wrecchis whi do we so hit mai 
nojt hold vre lif a stunde. <2x300 Cursor M. 14557 In 
epnraim dueld he a stunde And b e b en ~ward son can he 
funde. 13 . Bonaveniura's Medit. 878 Fro wepyng she ne 
my;t stynte no stounde. <i 1340 Hampole Psalter Ti. 3 pof 
he lat be lif a stunt in welth. c 1400 A ssurnp. Virg. 727 
(Add. MS.) And euer bei ciyede many a stounde, 'Alas ’ I 
[etc.], cx+sobl. Cuthbert (Sui tees) 7012 pidir he went, and 
bade a stont. *519 Horman Vulg. 56 He was so abasshed, 
that he was almoste mad, and stoode styffe a stownde. 
1557 Tottel’s Misc. (Arb.)257 Elde. .Will turne eche blysse 
into a blast, Which lasteth but a stounde. 1567 Turberv. 
Epit. etc. gx Vlysses wiues renowne Unsitting is for hir 
whose loue endureth but a stowne. *591 Sylvester Du 
B artas x. it 609 So that this vapour, never testing stound, 
Stands never still, but makes his motion round. *594 R. 
C[arew] Godfrey of Bultoigne (1881) 85 Like him that lookes 
cch stond with Dared necke, When cruell axe shall his liues 
warrant checke. *600 Fatri ax Tasso xix. xwiii, His legges 
could beare him but a little stound. *895 E. Angt. Gloss. 
s.v., He stayed a long stound. 

f c. In advb. phrases with preps., e.g. for, in, on 
a ( little ) stound, in many stounds, in that stound. 
By stounds : at intervals, from time to time, by 
turns. Umbe stound : see Umstound. Obs. 

6x205 Lay. 8815 Hmrde bi-flrungen i wel feole stunden. 
<2 12*5 Alter. R. 310 A moii J*et hefde al bene world awold, 
& hefde, uor his cweadschipe, uorloren al on one stunde. 
<2x»5 Juliana 7 Ant efter lutle stounde wifl ute long 
steuene. <2 2*50 Prov. AElfred 395 Ac al he schal for-leten 
on a litel stunde. 13.. Gaw. ft Gr. Knt. 1567 Bot jet be 
styffest to start bi stoundez he made, c *350 St. Chi tstina 
179 in Horstm. Alteitgl. Leg, (1881) 93 He was so stonayd 
in bat stunt He strake him self fast in be fiunt. 6X374 
Chaucer Boeth. iv. met. vi._(r886) nx The moyste thinges 
stryuynge with the drye thinges yeuen place by stowndes. 
a 1400 Pistdl of Susan 167 Alle hire seruauns bei shont 
And stelen a-wey in a stont. *5x3 Douglas AEnets n. x. 80, 
1 within ane litle stound, ihe clua of dirknes from thi sicht 
sail cleir. <215*9 Skllton P. Sparowe 34 Within that 
stounde,.. in asounde I fell downe to the grounde. 1575 
Gammer Gurton Prol. 7 He quyetly peiswadcd with her in 
that stound Dame Chat, her deare gossyp, this needle had 
found. 1591 Sylvksi er Du Bartas 1. vi. 364 Abiding, for 
a stown, Pale, cold, and sense less, in a deadly swown. 

+ d. Often-, oft stounds : often. [C f. OriEV-sithes, 
-whiles. Oftentimes.] That stounds [? advb. 
genitive] : at that moment. Obs. 

1303 R. Brunne Hamit. Syntte 3083 3 yf b olt delyte be 
oftyn stoundes, yn hoisys, haukys, or yn houndes. <2*400 
Ottoman 893 Men blamede the bochere oft stoundys For 
hys sone. a 1400 King ft Hermit 56 He blew thrys, vn- 
coupuld hundes ; They reysed be dere vp bat stondes. 

+ e. ? An hour. Obs. 

c *3*5 Lai le Frewe 207 To-day, right in the morning, 
Sone after the first stounde, A litel inaiden-childe ich founde. 

+f. The time for doing something; one’s ‘hour’ 
or opportunity. Obs. 

<21**5 Beg. Kath. 1263 Nu is ower stunde! **97 R. 
Glouc. (Rolls) 10873 In be kinges chaumbre. .was A clerc 
ifounde . . He made him as bi wit, so bat it was ifounde, pat 
it was bi speke to sle be king, wan he sei stounde. c *330 
R. Brunn r. Chi on. Wau (Rolls) 1133a Al benobleye couthe 
y nought telle, Ne y naue no stounde ber-on to dwelle. 

2 . f a. Contextually : A hard time, a time of 
trial or pain. Obs. 

a tooo Riddles (Tapper) xciii. 19 No ic b a . star, de be- 
meain ne for wunde weop. c 1250 Owl ft Night . 706 ye 
Nilitegale..hedde onswere god lfunde Among alle hue 
harde stunde. 6X300 Cursor M. X7152, I..suflerd her b»s 
herd stondes, and ded on bis rode tie. CX374 Chaucer 
Anti, ft Arc. 338 Alas 1 the harde stounde. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. I. viii. 25 Such percing griefe her stubborne hart did 
wound, That she could not endure that doleful stound. 

b. Hence, a sharp pain, a pang ; a fierce attack, 
a shock. Chiefly northern. Also (Sc.), a thrill 
(of delight). 

c 1300 Cursor M, 24541 In steiin stanging was i stadd, Sa 
war mi stundes store. 13.. E. E. A Hit, P. B. 1540 pe 
stronge strok of be stonde strayned his ioyntes. *375 Bar- 
bour Bruce hi. 140 He louschit doun off blud all rede, As 
he that stound feld off dede. c 1400 Rom, Rose 4472 What 
avayleth hir good wille, Whan she ne may staunebe my 
stounde ille? 1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxxii. 98 Than straik 
at me with mony ane stound. c 1550 Holland Crt. V enus 
1. 641 As he that said, to his hart straik ane stound. *567 
C,ude ft Godtie Ball, 99 Lyke deidly dartis thow gems stang 
& stound. *579 Spensi r S/up/i. Cal. May 257_Iesus..keepe 
your corpse fiom the carefull stounds, 'lhat in my carrion 
carcas abounds *596 — • F, Q, vi. vi. 5 Their wounds.. had 
festred privily; And ranckling inwaTd with unruly stounds, 
The inner parts now gan to putrify. 1659 H. M°"? l p f 
mort. Soul ui. xiv. 477 The stounds and agonies of Death. 
1788 Burns To the Weavei s gin ye go 16 But every shot 
and every knock, My heart it gae a stoun. *789 — Bltte- 
wed Lassie xi And aye the Stound, the deadly wound. Cam 
Irae her een sae honnie blue. *8*5 Brockett N. C. Gloss., 
Stound, the sensation or first impression of sudden pain, 
arising from a knock or blow. *8*7 J. Wilson Nodes 
Arnbr. Wks. 1855 I. 355 My heart has gien a sudden stoun 
o’ uncommunicable dehcht. 1834 Pa.mcLis.Aft.Sk. 17 Oft as 
he feels gaunt hunger’s stound. 1878 SirT. Martin lx. Heine 
18 Then I felt a stound through all my frame. 

c. Roar, violent noise. 

*6*7 Drayton Nymphidia Hv, By the Thunders dreadfull 
stound. *658 Burton Comment. I tin. Antoninus 150 After 
this storm and stound.. it flourished again. *837 Carlyle 
Fr.Rea. L.v.iv, One can fancy with what dolorous stound 
the noon.ride cannon., went oft there. 
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t 3 . Station, position. Obs. 

XSS7 Grimalde in Totlcl's Misc. (Art.) io^ What power 
haue you so great. .To pluck, to draw, to rauish hartes, and 
stirre out of flier stownd? 1566 Grant Horace, Sat. ir. lii. 
F viij, Stande still in stounde, kepe whishte (I say) whilste 
I doe proue you mad. 1567 — hp. xii. To Quintius K vij, 
Well might thou save that freshe Tarent were brought 
into this stounde. Ibid. Fj, He hath forsoke of manlines 
the stounde [L. locum virtutis deseruit ], 1570 Levins 
Manip. 220/40 A stound, static, terminus. 15.. Pater 
Sapiential lxxx.. in Ashm. (1652) 204 For when the Larke 
y s weary above in hys stound, Anon lie falleth right downe 
to the ground. 

t 4 . Used for : Stadium. Ohs. rare- 1 . 

[Peril, some error; cf. G. stunde (hour) as an itinerary 
measure.] 

1656 W. Du Gard tr. Comenius' Gate Lai. Uni. § 524. 155 
A hundred twenty-five Geometrical paces, make a stound 
or furlong. 

Stound (staund, stwnd), sbX Now dial. Also 
8 stownd. [App. f. Stound z>. 2 ; but perh. me 
of Stound sb. 1 2 b, modified by association with 
the vb.] A state of stupefaction or amazement. 

*5*7 Golding Ovid’s Met. xm. (1393) 298 [He] raised 
soberly his eye-lids from the ground (On which he had a 
little while them pitched in a stound). 1596 Si'ensi.r F. Q. 

iv. vi. 12 Lightly he started _ up out of that stound. x6io 
Flctcher Faith/. Sheph. 11. ii. (1634) D 1, Whilst the sound 
Breakes against heaven, and drives into a stound The 
amazed Shepheid. 1667 Pepys Diaiy 3 Apr., This put us 
all into a stound. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk tf Selv. 120 We 
having warily held, the stirr’d body not to be at rest, or in 
a stound or pause at all, but alwayes to be either stirring or 
bearing. 1677 Gilpin Dxmonol, (1867) 440 Though at first 
some good men weie oveiawed to. .recant, ..yet.. after the 
stound and dazzle of the temptation was over, they recoiled 
so resolutely upon them, that [etc], 1714 Gay Sheph. 
Week. Ptol. 23 Thus ue stood as in a stound. 1767 Mickle 
Concub 11. Introd., In musefull Stownd Syr Martyn rews 
His Youthhedes though tlesse Stage. 1O19 W. Tennant 
Papistry Storm'd (1827) 194 Flew frae ae pillar to the 
tither, Syn in a stound did drap. 1859 Miss Mulock Life 
far Life II. 184, I laugh now. .to recollect what a stound it 
gave us both, this utterly improbable, .talc. 

t Stound, sb.'b dial. Obs. [Unexplained var, of 
Stand sb.'*] (See quots.) 

1674 Ray N. C. Words 46 A Stound q, Stand ; a wooden 
Vessel to put small Beer in. [So in many later Glossaries.] 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Stound \ a Vessel of Eai th or 
Wood that stands on end. 17*1 Mortimer Hitsb. II. 332 
If the quantity of your choicest Cyder be too great for your 
Bottles, you may. . make use of. . Stounds of Flandeis Earth. 

stound, vX Also 3 stunde. [f. Stound jA 1 ] 

fl, [Siound jvJ.l 1.] intr. To remain, stay. Obs. 

Cf. obs, dial, 'Stound, to stop, stand still, esp. in order to 
listen ’ (Suffolk and Essex) : see Eng. Dial. Diet. 

c 1250 Gen. ly Ex. 1987 Dor was in helle a sundri stede, 
wor oe sell folc reste dede; Sor he stunden til helpe cam. 
Ibid. 3211 Dor he stunden for to sen quilc pharaon wi5 hem 
sal ben. <11330 R. Brunnk Chi on. JVace (Rolls) 1090a 
When Arthur felde J>at he was wounded, Nojjyng he ne 
stinte ne stounded. *4. . Sir Beues (S.) 1283 On knee he 
him set, he nolde stound, And 3aue vp his deth with his hold. 

2 . [Stound sbX 2 b.] + a. trans. To affect with 
a * stound ’ or pang ; to cause great pain to. Obs. 
b. intr. To be acutely painful ; to smart, throb. 
Only Sc. and north. 

c 1500 Kennedy Passion of Christ 450 Thai hurt his [back] 
and all his body (>ai fret, Saris his senonis and stoundis all 
his wanis, Ibid. 352 On him to luk hair stomok sair it 
stoundis, 1513 Douglas AEneis x. x. 133 So tyll hys hart 
stoundis the prik of deith. a 1585 Montgomerie Cherrie 
it Slae 741 His wounds ait, quhilk stounds jit, He gat them 
than throw thee. 1878 J. Brown Life of Faith 1. vii. (1824) 
137 Every ingredient that aflecteth thee stounds his heart. 
1724 Ramsay Health 294 For the least noise stounds thro' 
his ears like death, a 179a Burns Bottie Wee Thing 3 And 
my heart it stounds wi’ anguish. Lest my wee thing be na 
mine. 1823 Brockett IV. C. Gloss., Stound, to ache, to 
smai t, to he in pain. 1848, *910 [see Stounding ppl. <*.*], 

Stound (staund, stwnd), ». 2 Now dial. Also 
4, 7 stuud, 5 stond. [Aphetic var. of Astound 

v. , or extended form of Stoun v.] 

1 . trans. To stun as with a blow; to stupefy, 
benumb ; to stupefy with astonishment, bewilder. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7358 Quat 1 wyns (>ou i am a hund, Wit 
hi Stans me for to stund ? a 1420 A tenters of Arthur xlvit. 
602 (Douce MS.) The knighte of corage was cruel and kene, 
And withe a stele bronde hat sturne oft stonded. 1387 
Harrison England in. vii. 231/1 in Holinshed, Mastiffes,. 
take also their name of the word mase and theefe. .hicaube 
they often stound and put such persons to their shifts. x$oo 
Holland Livy j, xli. 24 That the king was stounded with 
a sudden blow [L. sopitum fmsse regent subito ictu) hut 
the weapon did not go yery deep into his body. 1609 T. 
Heywood Brit, Troy xh. xci. 262 But him the Woorthy 
stounded with a blow, a 1617 Bayne Led. (1634) 302 The 
Chirurgion bindeth andstoundeth before cutting, that the 
patient may be lesse grieved. 1629 in Btbl. Regia II. 236 
The fatal blow given your most loyal servant.. hath so 
stounded our University as (like a body without a soul) she 
stirs not. 1872 Marvell Reh. Transp. 1, 218 They are 
slam every mother’s son of them. Yet perhaps they aie 
but stounded and may revive again. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. r. 
221 At the sight.. of this River, the Pilgrims were much 
stounded. 1689 Dialogue Timothy tf Tttus 4 lie protest 
you ve stunded me, a 1823 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Stound. 

To stun. 2. To overcome with astonishment. 

T 2 . intr. To be bewildered or at a loss. 

[53* in W. H. Turner Select, Rec. Oxford ( 1880) 98 The 
seid Mayer and Burgeys many tymes stound and be in 
grett ambuyguyte to execute such old graunts, 

Stou nded, ppl. a, [f. Stound ». 2 +-ed1.] 

Stunned ; astonished. 


1757 E. Perronet Mitre ir. Ixxxvii, The news makes all 
their Sur.loins crack; Down drops each stounded head. 
18x9 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 76 Whan to his 
stoundit ear there comes The blair 0' trumpets and o’ drums. 

t Stou nding, vbl. sbX Obs. [f. Stound vX + 
-ING K] a. Lingeiing, delay, b. pi. Remains. 

1 a 1400 Morte Arth. 491 Wythowttyne more stownntynge 
they schippide theire horsez. 1630 Pi esbyt. Rec. Inverurie 
in J. Davidson Invei uric (1878) 306 The mistress was de- 
lyvered and thereafter the pains left her, except some 
stoundings of the grinding. 

Stou nding,»W. sb.z [f. Stound vX + -ing*.] 
Benumbing. 

_ XS37 Ruthlriord Lett. (1836) I. 296 Christ’s 'Not yet,’ 
is astounding of all the limbs and liths of the soul. 

StOu nding, ppl. a. 1 north, [£. Stound vX + 
-ING 1.1 Smaiting, acutely painful. 

1848 J. Hamilton Happy Home vi. (1871) 132 Writhing 
nerves and stounding bones, xgxo D. Cuthbrrtson in 
Poets of Ayrshire 280 Our hearts a stounin’ pain aft feel. 

Stou’nding, ppl. a. 2 [f. Stound vA + -ing 1 .] 
Stunning; astounding. 

x6o8 Dekker Dead Term A3, Many a stounding blow 
hath he taken on his head. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ty Selv. 
87 That stounding and surprizing Essex Writer. 18x9 
Keats Otho iv. ii. 95 Unless Retraction follow close upon 
the heels Of that late stounding insult. 

t Stou ndmeal, adv. Obs. Forms: 1 stund-, 
stuntmffilum, 2 stundmele, 4-5 stound(e) mele, 
4stowndmeel,5 stonedemel. [OE.stundmselum : 
see Stound sb. and -meal.] 

1 . At intervals, from time to time. 

e 1000 ASlfric Gram, xxxviii. (Z.) 238 Vicissint stundm®. 
ium. c 1000 Ags. Gloss, in Haupt's Zeitschr. (1853) IX. 
438/2 AUernatim (gl. singulatim, marg. separatist) tvae- 
mendlice vel stundmalum. <71200 7Vi«. Coll. Horn 113 
And wunede mid his disciples rioht alegate ac stundmele. 
<1x330 Will. Paleme 736 A-wai wold it neuer but gan to 
studie stoundemele so stifly Jjcr-onne fiat Jelly lie a litel 
while his langure gan wex. 1381 Wyclik Hum. x. 7 Whanne 
forsothe the puple is to gederynge togidre, shal be symple 
criynge of trompos, and not stowndmeei thei shulen 3olle. 
<7x400 Rom. Rose 2304 The Ijf of loue is ful contrarie, 
Which stounde mele can ofte varie. 1426 Lydg. De Gutl. 
Pilgr. X9179 Thus stoundemel Je may hym se Some tyme 
swymme, som tyme lllee, <7x430 — Min. Poems (Percy 
Soc.) 139 Som folk pesible, som contrarious, Stonedemel 
now heyy and now lihte. xa8i Caxtov Reynard xvii. (Arb.) 
40 The ioxe loked on the kyng stound mele, and was glad 
in his herte, 

H b, quasi-at#, That exists at times. 

<7 1400 Rout. Rose 3784 Who serueth loue can telle of woo 3 
The stoundemele ioie mote overgoo. 

2 . Gradually. 

<71000 jEltric Gram, xxxviii. (Z.) 228 Sensim, stundmae- 
lum. <7 1374 Chaucer Troylvt v. 674 pis wynde }>at moore 
and moore pus stoundemele encresseth in my face, c 1400 
Ragman Roll 82 in Hazl .E.P.P. I. 72 And now cometh 
age, foo to your beaute, And steiyngly it wastyth stownde- 
mele. 

Stoune, obs. Sc. pa. pple. of Steal v. 

Stoung(e(n, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Sting vX 

StoUp (stwp). Foims .* a. (chiefly Sc. and 
north.') 4-0 atowpe, 6-9 stowp, 6 stolp, 6-7, 9 
atoupe, 6- stoup; 0 . 6-7 atoope, 7-9 stoop; 
y. (4 Latin afcopa), 5-8 stope, 6-7 stoap(e; 8. Sc, 
6 atoip, 7 stoype. [a. ON. staup neut. (Noiw. 
staup, Sw. stop) m OE. stiap masc., MDu. stoop 
masc. (Du. stoop masc. and fem.), MLG. slop 
masc., OHG., MIIG, stouf (mod.G. dial, slauf 
masc.) OTcut. *stmpo-, Cf. Stop sbX 

Piob. some of the forms are due to the influence of the 
MDu. or MLG. equivalent; see note to sense 2.] 

1 . A pail or bucket; also wattr-stoup. Now 
only Sc, f Formerly also, a large jar or small 
cask for holding liquids. (Cf. Stop sbX i.) 

a, 1397 in Fmchalc Priory Charters etc. (Surtees) p. cxvii, 
Item inj stowpes de coreo. 1574 in Richmond Wills (Sur- 
tees) 247 In the brewe house.. vij. seaes, ij skiles, ij. stoupes. 
<2x870 Spalding Troub. Chas. /{Bannatyne Club) I. 41 It 
is said that their sister, with anetrein stoup, slewane called 
Mercer. .Dumbar. 1708 Invent, in E. D. Dunbar Soc. Life 
Former Days (1865) 212 A laddie, a watter stoup, three cies. 
xSaa Galt Provost xxxiii, Even lasses were fleeing to and 
fro, like water nymphs with urns, having stoups and pails 
in their hands. 19x2 R. M, Ferguson Ochil Fairy Tales 
13 Two wooden stoups or pitchers full of water. 

(3. 1634 Brkreton Tiav. (Chetham Soc.) 53 Here along 
this passage are thirty-six stoopes placed at equal distances. 

y. [1390 Earl Derby's Expeti. (Camden)^ Pro j stopa et 
di. melTis, Ibid. 14 P10 vijxx viij stopis vini Rochell.] 1411 
in Finchale Priory Charters etc. (Suitees) p. civi, Item vj 
tankards et j stope de corio. 1427-8 Durham Ace. Rolls 
(Suitees) 142 In iij, ollis nuncupatis Stopez. 14.. Horn, in 
Wr.-Wulcker 728/28 Hec citpa, a stope. 1334 ^ cc ' 

High Treas. Scot. X, 234 Item, for platis, disebis, bukatis, 
ana stopis, xv s. 1593 Duncan App. Elym. (E. D. S.)» Am- 
phora, a stope. 

2 . A drinking-vessel, of varying dimensions; a 
cup, flagon, tankard. Also as a measure of definite 
quantity; often with defining word, as gill, pint, 
quart stoup. Now . 5 V. and north., and as a lite- 
rary archaism. (Cf. Stop sbX 3.) 

In some of the quots. used to represent a foreign form, e.g. 
Du. stoop , Sw. stop. 

a. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems xl, 26 Off wyne owt of ane 
choppyne stowp, They drank twa quartis, sowp and sowp. 
13 33 Acc. Ld, High Treas. Scot. VI. 179 For mending of 
ane of the Kingis silver stolpis,.viijs. 1543-4 Extracts j 
Burgh Rec. Edin. (X871) II. 115 Stowppis of mesour. 1373 
Sc. Acts fas. VI, c. 57 (1597) s>7 Eyerie Baneli of herring ] 


and quhit-fisch, [sal!] conteine nine gallones of the samin 
stope, 1586 Extracts Buigh Rcc. Edtn. (1882) IV. 473 All 
persouns quha hes any fals stowpes clowrit in the sydes. 
xtizo Beaum. & Fl. Scorn/. Lady 11. ii, Lets haue a bridling 
cast before you goe. Fils a new stoupe. 16x7 Moryson 
I tut. in. 286 Each Student in the Vniversitie hath eighty 
measures of wine (vulgarly called Stoup) allowed him free 
from imposition. 1838 Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 313/1 To mark 
and stamp all firlottis . .quart-btoupis, pynt, chopein and 
mutchekin stoupis. 1721, 1786 [see Mutchkin b], 1754 E. 
Burt Lett. H. Scot. (181B) 1. 137 Their capacious pint pot 
which they call a stoup. X7B3 Grose Diet. Vulgar T., 
Stoup,. .a vessel containing a size or half a pint, is so called 
at Cambridge. 18x4 Scott Wav. xv i, lhe Baron ordered 
a stoup of usquebaugh. 1879 ‘ Ouida ’ Cecil Castlemaine 
7 Scarce stopping for a stoup of wine. 1893 Snaith Mistr. 
Dorothy Marvin xxvii, A big stoup o’ cider. 

ft. 1589 Hakluyt Voy. 824 Also they shal sell wines by the 
pj pe, and by the gallon, quart, or Stoope they shall not sell 
[in Russia]. x6ox Shake. Tnuel. H. 11. iii. 14 Marian I say, 
a stoope of wine. 16x7 Moryson I tin. 1. 62 For each 
measure of wine. . I paid ten grosh, which measure is called 
a stoope, and is somewhat bigger then the English quart. 
1708 W. KmaArt of Cookery 83 A cauldron of fat beef, and 
stoop of ate. 1733 Hanway Trav, (1762) 1. 11. xi. 51 Liquors 
ai e sold by the stoop, of which three are equal to an English 
gallon. 1771 Smollett Humphry Cl. 3 Sept , This is 
brought in a pewter stoop, shaped like a skittle. 1884 D. G. 
Mitchell Wet Days 131 1 he monks might send him now 
and then a stoop of their wine. x86g Blackmore Lorna D. 
xxix, Parson took a stoop of cider. 

y. 1432 Poston Lett. Suppl. (rgoi] 44 Ye shut have a 
stope of here to comforte yow. c 1483 Caxton Dialogues 
7 Cannes de deux lots, Cannes of two stope, . .Lots et demy 
lots, Stopes and half stopes. 1302 Acc. Ld. High Treas. 
Scot. II. 293 Ane tyn quart and ane poynt stopes. 1533 
Ibid, VI. 165 For iij quait stopis, xviijd. 1391 [T Nasue] 
Pi ognostication B 3, Englislie Beere shall there [in Den- 
mark] be woorth flue pence a stoape. 1592 Greene Black 
Bks. Messenger Ep. Rdr., He would steale ouer in to the 
I,o we Countries, there to tast three or foure Stoapes of 
Rhenish wine. 1602 Shahs,. Ham. v. ii. 278 Set me the 
Stopes of wine vpon that Table. i6ooDekker Gull's Hom- 
bk. Proem. 4 The Switzers stoap of Rhepish. 1857 > n xo/A 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 1. 38 Tow silver stoapes, 
1673 Dryden Amboyna v. i, [Dutchman loq.] Boy, give me 
some Tobacco, and a stope of Wine. 1713 Phil. Trans. 
XXIX. 57, 30 Rotterdam Stopes (making each about 3 
English Quaits). 

S. 1530 in A. Laing Abbey of Lindores (1876) 490 It. iiij 
half gallonis stoippii, xj q r t stoippis iiij poynt stoppis. 
7 a 1330 Freiris of BenuLk 66 in Maitland Poems (1786) 67 
Dame, fill ane stoip of aile. 1663 Invent. Ld. J. Gordon's 
Furniture, Twa quart stoypes. 

3 . A vessel to contain holy-water, ttsu. a stone 
basin set in or against the wall of the church-porch, 
or within the church close to the entrance-door. 

The form stoup is modern. It represents the earlier stop, 
stope : see y below and Stop sb. 1 2 ; cf. Stock sb. 1 at. 

a. 1793 Denne in Archxologia XI. 131 The holy-water 
stoup, fixed near the doors of churches, is sometimes called 
labrurn. Ibid. 130, 365 note. 1819 Bloxam Brine. Gothic 
Archit. xi. 63. 1848 Lytton Harold iv. vi, N ear the doorway 
. . was the stoupe or aspersorium for holy-water. 1899 Q. Rev. 
Apr. 470 The famous alliance between the stoup and the 
sabre, which has reorganised the politics of France. 

/3. 1784 Denne in J. Thorpe Custumale R offense (tj$S)g<) 
These basins or stoops were sometimes made of metal, but 
generally of stone. 

y. 1300 Invent. CJi. Goods Canterb. in Gent l, Mag. (1837) 
Dec. 569/2 A stope, off lede, for the holy wat r atte the 
churche dore. 

f 4 . allrib., as stoop-can, -glass. Obs. 

1608 H. Clawiam Erroter Right Hand 53 See you that 
cherry-cheeked Damsell that tooke vp there the Stoop-kan. 
1628 Bacon Sylva § 796 TakeaStock-Giily-Flower, and tye 
it gently vpon a Sticke, and put them both into a Stoope 
Glasse. 

Stoup, obs. form of Stoop, Stupe. 
t Stoupaille. Obs. rare-*, [ad. OF. estoupail 
or estoupaille plug : see Estoppel and Stopple.] 
To make a stoupaille of, to stop up, close with aplug. 
1426 Lydg. De Gutl. Pilgr. 24110 Of grace thou sbalt not 
faille So that thou make a stoupaille Of the boolts that open 
he In thyn handes. 

t Stoupe. Obs. rare- 1 . [Of obscure origin and 
meaning ; but cf. OF. estoupe cheat, deception.] 
1*97 R. Glovc. (Rolls) 543a So fiat beo mid childe was & 
i>03te hire so sor Ar j>at child were ybore, |at hene willed it 
nammor Come nammor to (>u]ke stoupe, vor me ne mijte 
hire bringe pat 30 wolde euere eft in monnes bedde come 
vor eny pinge. 

Stoupful (st«*pful). [f. Stoup + -ful.] As 
much as a stoup will hold. 

XS90 in Law's Mentor. (1818) Pref. p. xxviii, A stoupfull of 
poisoned aiii. 1824 Carlyle Let. 18 Sept, in Froude Life 
(1882) I. 23s, I have swallowed, say about two stoupfuls of 
castor oil since I came hither, 1892 J. S. Fleicher When 
Chas. I was A’ing(iZq6) 295, 1 see you have drunk all the 
ale— shall I fetch you another stoupful 7 
Stouph(e, obs. forms of Stove. 
tstouple. Obs. Also J stoupell, stopple, 
[ad. F. f estoupille, itoupille,i. itoupe L. stuppa, 
stupa tow.] « Quick-match. 

*634 J> B[ate] Myst. Nature 63 How to make stouple, or 
prepare cotten-week to prime your fire-works with. 168B 
Holme Armoury m. xvi. (Roxb ) 01/2 lhe stouple or prune- 
ing [of the rocket] Ibid. 92/1 When the fire is come to the 
stoupell, that wilffire the cloth. 1696 R. H. Sch. Rtcreat. 
33 A Quill of Wild Fire, .or Stopple. 

Stouple, obs, form of Stubble. 

Stouppe, obs. form of Stoop sbX 
Stour (stilt), sb. 1 Forms ; 3-4 stur(e, 4-9 
stoure, stowre, 5 store, (6 stourre),fi-8 atowr, 
6-9 atower, 8-9 atoor, 4- atour. [a. AF. estur. 
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OF. estour (N.E. dial, stour), eslor, estom = Pr. 
estorn-s, It. stormo tumult, conflict, a. Teut. 
*sturmo-z Stobm sb. The etymological identity 
of senses 4 and 5 with the other senses is doubtful.] 
I. 1 . An armed combat or conflict ; esp. a con- 
test in battle ; a fight. Obs. exc. arch. 

41300 Cursor M. 7466 A man o frair gains an of vr, If vrs 
mai him win in stur f other texts stoure, stour (e)s]. Ibui. 
7752-3 Gain saul pai gaf batail Strang. . . in hard strnr [real 
stur] pai samen mett. Ful snaip it was pair stur and snell. 
£13*5 Heir. Ho -it. 23 Rot werdes haht and hey tures Getes 
thir cite men fra stares. 6x331 R. Brunne Citron. Wace 
(Roll-0 730 Lardynges-.bat fledde fro pe grete stour. 6X38S 
Chaucer Monk's T. 383 She tint helmed was ill starke 
stoures [Ellesnt. shoure-.] And wan by force townes stronge 
and toures. 01400 Destr. Troy Prol._28.Now of Troy forto 
telle. . Of the stoure & pe stryffe when it distroyet.was. c 1430 
Pilgr. Lyf Mxnhidj it. civ. (i83g) 1x3, I am ladi and..cou- 
stablesse of allestoures in cheuachyes, ther asbanersben ties- 
p'ayed. c 1483 C vxton Sonnes of A vm >n i. 43 .Moche grete 
and merueyllouse was the stoure, and the bataill soo fyers. 
1500-20 Dunb vr Poems lxx-cvi. 26 The quhilk, with moiy 
bludy wotindis, in sto tr, Victoriusly discomfeit the diago-m. 
*592 Wyrley Amur it, Ld. Chandos i, Prooued kniglus I.i 
martial feats and battelous stoure. x5xa Da iyton Poly-olb. 
xvr. 6g Those braue spirits in all those balefull stowres, That 
with Duke Robert went against the Pagan powers. 1657 J. 
M'Kbyziem Highlani Papers (S.H.S. 1916) II. 32 Both 
parties met w* a terrible stour fighting handsomlie on both 
sides. 1893 W. S. Rose A malts g5 Man to man, and ho -so 
to horse oppos'd, thestower began. 1808 Scott Marrnio t 
iv. jc-twi. When joins yon host in deadly stowre. 1816 — O/d 
Mori. •YK'cvii, ‘Then ye saw a bonny stour, 1 said Cuddii, 

* that sail serve me for fighting a’ the days o* my life *. x8 46 
Prowett Prometheus Bound 21 Whose pointed lances on 
their foes B;ar down the battle’s stour.. 1904J. Parkinson 
Lays of Lovett War 81 War unto him Is his birthright, The 
stour of the bottle his breath. 

*t* b. Phrases. Stiff \ stilh, strong in stour ; also 
rare'y goo l, fast, bold in stour. Obs. 

4x300, ?4 xaS5 [see Stiff a. 12]. a 1300-1400 [see Stith 
4. 6 ], 1338 R. Brunnc Citron. (1725) 6 A stifle knyght in 
stoure. Ibid. 213 Edward & Edmunde, knyght gode in 
stoure. a 1400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. lv. 37 per nis 
non so strong in stour,. . From bat day forp, . Of his strengbe 
he leost aquantite. c 1433 Torr. Portugal 165s Welco-n, 
sir knyght, That fast art m stoure. c 1460 Tovmeley Myst, 
xxv.131 Heis..ofsomekillmyght, Andstyfin euerystouie. 
1500-30 Dunbar Poems lxxvii. 33 The Biuce, that euir was 
bold insto[u]r. 1508 Ibid. vii. g Welcum in stour most strong, 
incomparable knight. [1857 Sir F. Palgrave Norm, tr Bug. 
II. 352 The Danes were very stiff in the stour.] 

+ 2 . fig. a. Conflict with death, death-struggle, 
esp. in hard, dtath-stour, bile-stour (see Baes 
sb.l 8). Obs. 

a 1309 Cursor M. 15047 Quen suete o blod vt of him brast, 
bat sua on erth fell, Quen he was risen vt o bi-> sture til his 
(elans come he. 1340 Hampole Pr. Cottsc. 1838 pe payn of 
be dede. . Pat es be hard stour at be last ende, When pesaule 
sal fra be body wenJe. Ibid. 58x2, I yhelde my saul in bis 
dede stour Til be Loverd. 6x450 SI. Cuthbert (Surtees) 
3374 Pai prayed pe confess our To bring pat raan outeof bat 
stour. 1552 Lyndesay Monarch 1 5x61 Deith . . Quham wyse- 
dome may nocht contramand, Nor strenth that stoure may 
nocht ganestand ! 

f b. A conflict waged, with immaterial weapons; 
a struggle with pain or adversity. Obs. 

6x450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 111 Whan bai pole mekill’.in 
stoures, Tene and tray of tormentoures, To sere men baire 
sufferynge Is ensample of gude Iyuynge. C 1460 Towneley 
Myst. xiv. 497 In strong stowre now ar we sted ; what may 
we say 7 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 47 Honorious of 
Rome the emprioure, That tyme with seiknes staid wes in 1 
ane stour. 4 1538 Songs, Carols etc. (E.E.T.S.) 68 Styfly I 
to stand in euery stowr Agaynst the fende & all his inethe. 
1585 Fetherstone tr. Calvin on Acts xiii. 8. 296 The same 
stoure haue we at this day oath a number of brablers. x685 
J. RenwickZ.*/. 18 Feb. in Life Biog. Presbyt. (1827) II. 276 
The Lord.. hath helped you to stand with a poor despised 
Party in many Stours for his Interest. 1807-10 Tannahiu, 
Poems (1846) 48 Thus youth and vigour fends itsel’ j While 
dowless eitd, m poorttth cauld Is lanely left to stand the 
stoure. 

1 3 . Used by Spenser and his imitators for : Time 1 
of turmoil and stress. Obs. 

*379 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Jan, 51 And eke tenne thousand 
sithes I blesse the stoure [Glossed by E. K . a fitt], Wherein 
I sawe so fayre a sight, as sbee. Ibid. May 156 When 
approchen the stormie stowres. 1590 — F. Q. l fi. 7 Then I 
gan she waile and weepe, to see that woefull stowre. Ibid. I 
in. ii. 6 , 1 haue beene trained vp in warlike stowre. Ibid, . 
iv. ix. 39 But thus turmoild from one to other stowre, I wast 1 
my life. 1597 Bp, Hau. Sat, 11. ill. 35 So haue I seene in a } 
tempestuous stowre, Some breer-bush shewing shelter from ' 
the showre 1620 Quarles Feast for Worms Med. ii. D 2 b, I 
God.. shield all good men from such stormy stowre. 1642 
H. More Sang of Soul 1. i. 53 Wks, (Grosart) 18/53 And 
shall not he. .rise, and in his wrathful! stour., quell the 
haughty enemy. 174a Shenstone Schoolmistr, xix, All, all 
hut He, the Author of it's Shame, , .legret it’s ruthful Stour. 
1767 Mickle Concub. 1. xxxi, Now to the Goal they fly— in 
franticke Stowre. x8xx H. Macneill Bygctne Times 49 
When wives and dochters, without thrift . . can mak nae shift 
To screen themsels frae tempest's stour. 

fb. Used by Greene, Lodge, and others, pro- 
bably by misapprehension of Spenser, for : Occa- 
sion, place. Obs. 

1583 Melbancke PkUotimus A a iij b, When y* Graecians 
were in suspence, whether to march on to gme onset of 
battaile, at the same stoure, drad flakes of lightning fire were 
darted down from heauen, 1589 Lodge Scillaes Metam. 

A 4 b, Clore she gathered Amaianthus flower, And Nais 
Aiax blossom in that stowre. xs8g Greene Me flap hot, 
Melicertus Eel. 39 He chose her chinne j and from that 
happie stowre He neuer stints in glorie to appeare. 1590 
— Never too Late , Palmer's Verses 41 The birds at euene 


stowre Do tempt the heauens with harmonie diuine. 1595 
Locriue if. v. 111 For Strumbo the collier At this same stoui s, 
at this very houre, Lies dead on the ground. x6oo Lodge 
in England's Helicon E 1 b, Oft from her lap at sundry 
stoures, He leapt, and gathered Sommer flowres. 

4 . Tumult, uproar; commotion, fuss. Now A. 
and dial. 

[Perhaps partly a variant of Stir sb? ; cf. the y foims of 
Stir ».] . , , , , 

c 1440 Bone Flor. 1659 Sclie glyste up wyth the hedeows 
store, A sorowfull wakenyng had .sche thore. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 175/9 A stool e, commotio , tnrbatio. 1724 Wodkow 
Corr. (1843) HI. 1x6, 1 see he is to take Bishop Burnet in 
task;.. ana I am content I have so masterly a writer.. some 
way to stand betwixt me and the stour, so to say. c 1730 
Ramsay Masque 197 Mineiva mim, for a' your mortal stoor, 
Ye shall with billy Bacchus fit the floor. 1833 G. N. Brown 
York Minster Screen 150 (E D S. No. 76) Ant 1 bairns all 
roo'red to see their moother roore, Ah nivver i my life seed 
sike a stoore. 1879 Hardy Wessex Tales (1889) 262 Oh, 
there’s such a stoor, Mrs. Newberry.. ! The king's excise- 
men can't get the carts leady nohow at all ! 1915 Sir J. 
W11 son Lowlanti Scotch in Lower Strathearn 206 Sic a 
stoor ubiot naything. 

, b. A storm; esp. a driving storm. Sc. and north. 
j 1827 J. Wilson Nod. Amir. 1. 278 The other horse grows 

obstinate wi* the sharp stour in his face. 41878 H. Ainslid 
1 Pilgr. Land Bums etc. (1892) 218 Then look, ere midnight's 
I past For a stour frae the nor-wast. 1891 Atkinson Moorland 
I Parish 362 It would have been alike impossible to see or 
I read [the burial service] in such a fierce, savage stour} and 
the sharp, hard sleet and roughened snow were driven 
I against.. my neck and face. 

IL 6. Flying dust raised by the rapid move- 
ment of a person or things, or by the wind ; hence 
a deposit of dust ; also dust from material under- 
going mechanical treatment. .Sir. and north. 

1456 Sir G. Haye Law Amts (S.T.S.) 61 Sa began the 
grete bataill sa vigorous, that the stour strake in the hevin 
1 of the crueltee of that moi tall bataill. c 1470 Henry Wallace 
| vit 579 The str.ang stour rais, as reik, vpon thaim fast. Ibid. 
x. 29 The tothir ost mycht nocht no dedis se, For stour at 
rais. 1513 Douglas ASneis viuxi. 57 The dusty ponder vp 
dryvand wyth a stour. Ibid. ix. ii. 3 The Troianis. .A dusty 
sop vpry-mnd gan do se, Full thik of stour vp thrineand in 
the ayr. 41578 Linrksvy (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) 
IL 39 The battellis ioynit so cruellie that they might nocht 
be sene for the stour and reik of poullder. 1786 Burns To 
M ountain Daisy i, For I maun crush amang the stoure Thy 
slender stem. 1808 J. May Nr. Siller Gun it. 121 Alaug the 
loads it left ont-ower ye Sic clouds o* stour, Ye coudna see 
yer thumb before ye. 1836 Carlyle in Academy SuMl. 
17 Sept. (1898) 272/1 The huge smoke and stour of that 
tumultuous Manchester. 1894 Crockett Lilac Simbonnet 
46 Ye couldna see his le:;s or coat-tails for stour as he gaed 
roon'. 1905 Blackw. Mag. Jan. 120/2 She went down on 
her knees to blow aside a pile of white peat 'stour 
f b. A cloud of spray. Sc. Obs. rare. 

15x3 Douglas SEneis III. vi. X30 The large fludis suppis 
thnse in ane swelth, And wther quhilis spowtis in the air 
agane, Drivand the stour to the sternis, as it war mne. 182a 
H. Ai s’SUE Pilgr. Land of Bums 179 The siller stour That 
bowses fiae the linn. 

c. Phrases. (Sc. 1 ) Like stour: very swiftly or 
vigorously. To blow, cast, throw stour in one's 
eyes : fig. (cf. Dust sb. 1 4). To kick up, make , 
raise a stour : to raise a dust; fig., to make a 
disturbance or fuss. 

4x788 Burns 1 0 Tibbie , I hae seen theday ’ ii, Yestreen I 
met ye on the moor, Ye spak na, but gaed by like stoure. 
1870 J. K. Hunter Life Studies Char, 135 Thoo sees I am 
preachin' awa’ here like stoir. 1894 Crockett Raiders 
(ed. 3) 322, I saw our men. .drive like stour across the yard 
and in at the open gate. 

1823 Galt R. Gimaioexv, My giandfather being eager to 
throw stour in his eyes. 1883 It. Cleland InMrachett 
a viii. 136 Do you Eak me for a fule, to think ye’re to blaw 
the stour i' my e’en that gate? 

1786 Burns Ordination iii. This day the Kirk kicks up a 
stoure. 1837 R. Nicole Poems (1843) 179 Wha laised at 
Marston such a stour And made the tyrants fear folk? 1896 
A. Lieburn Borderer x-di. 169 Tschuh, tschub, tscha, oh 
confound you and yer biush together. . 1 Kicking up such 
a stour. 1897 Beatty Secretarxs iii. 154 What gars ye mak 
sic a stour at sic a time? 

+ 6. To stour : ? to the ground. Obs.— 1 . 
ci 557 Abp, Parker Ps. lxxx, 13 Why hast thou beat his 
closure downe. .?. .The tushy bore. . dothroute it vp to stoure. 

Stour, stoor (st«r), a. and sbg Obs. exc. Sc. 
Forms : i stor, 3-5 stor, (3 Lay . steor), 3-5 
store, 4-6 stoore, 5 storre ; 3-G stur, 4-6 sture, 
5-9 stoor, 6 stur; 4-6, 9 stoure, 4-9 stour, 4, 
6 , 7 north, stowre, < 5 - 7 stower ; Sc. 0, 8 stuir. 
[Apparently two words have been confused: (1) 
lAte OE. stir, a. ON. stir-r (Sw., Da. stor) great. 
Cf. OFris. stir great, OS. stiri (gl, inclitus)\ the 
root is prob. *sto- ablant-var. of *sta- to Stand. (2) 
ME. stur , cogn. w. MLG. sitlr, MDu. stuur, siilre 
(med. Fiem. stuur ; Du. has the derivative stuursch) 
rough, wild, furious, harsh ; it is uncertain whether 
the affinities are with Steer a. or with Stir v. 
Owing to the uncertainty of the phonetic import of some 
1 of the forms, the two words cannot be distinctly separated.] 
j A. adj. 

1 + 1 . Of natural agencies : Violent, fierce. Obs 
I n IIa * 0 . E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1085, Swa stor Jmnring 
. & laegt wes swa hat hit aewealde manige men. c xaos Lay. 
25740 per uuen on heo ise?en a fur pat wes muchel and swi<Se 
stor. c 1400 Ywaine 4 Gam. 373 The store windes blew ful 
I lOwd, 1460 Lybeaus Disc, xyfio A fere stark and store Was 
■ *4 • • p el. Eel 4 L. Poems (1003) 131/256 On a gt ene 

I hill he sawe a tre, The Savoure of hit was stionge Si store. 


fb. Of a fight, battle : Fiercely contested. Obs. 
ci 205 Lay. 1709 p<er wes feiht swi ' e strong on alche haue* 
hit wes stor per wes..moni cniht feie. 1338 R. Brunne 
Chron. (1725) 72 per pe bataile was stoure an abbay wild he 
haf wrouht. 

f c. Of conditions : Causing great pain or hard- 
ship, hard, severe, grievous. Obs. 

c 1205 Lay. 7333 pu [Caesar] aert icumen of Rome pine word 
beo 5 sw! 3 e store of ure londe pu axest geld. 4 1300 Cursor 
M. 24541 Sa war mi .stundes store. C1350 Med. MS. in 
An/ueologta XXX. 384 Y a playster. .is good. .To leyn on 
place yer styngyng is, It drawyth awey y B smert so stout e. 

f d. 01 sound: Gieatm volume, loud. (Cf. 6 b.) 
c 1440 York Myst. xxxi. 242 My lorde it astonys hym, 
youie steueti is so store. 4 1489 Caxton B lam hardy n 162 
As of the stour dynnyng and noyse that their horses made 
treddyng and wallopyng. . vpon the grounde. 1500-20 Dun- 
bar Poems xxi. 63 Qulien the angefi blawis his bugill sture. 
e. quasi-atf®. Violently, fiercely. 
a X300 Floris d- El. 228 (Camb. MS.) -Fiam flore in to flore 

E e strimes vrnep stoie. c 1470 Rauf Coityar 16 The wind 
lew out of the Eist stiflie and sture. 1885 ‘S. Muckee- 
backit ’ (J. Lumsden) Rural Rhymes 91 Thou wearie, castlin’ 
blast Frae ‘ Lumsden ’s Hole * that stormest stoure 1 
f 2 . Great in number, numerous. Obs. 
c *205 Lav. 3821 He gadere ferde pe wes feondljche stor. 
c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 842 On-kumen was cadalamor, king of 
elam, wi 3 feiding stor. 41300 Havelok 2383 per he yet on 
hunting for, With mikel genge, and swipe stor. *338 R. 
Brunne Chron . (1725)3x3 pe poyntesweie so store. 4x400- 
50 Wars Alex. 1534 Store starand stanes strekilland all ouirc 
[the gat men t]. Ibid. 1741 pou may regt lycken pe store 
stienthe of oure stoure to steincs of pe heuen. 

1 3 . Great in degree. Obs. 

c 1205 Lav. 349 He was mete-custi pat is monscipe steor. 
Ibid. 9x26 Muchele is & stor be ei;e. c 1250 Owl 4 Night. 
1473 (MS. Colt) Wundre me pungp wel stare & stor Hu eni 
mon [etc.]. 

f 4 . Of material things: Gieat in size, stout, 
massive, bulky; also rarely great in extent of 
surface. (In some of the quots. approximating to 
sense 8.) Obs. 

? 4 1300 Shires England 28 in O.E.Misc. 146 Ac pis wes 
hwile pi eo bisscop-riche, for-pi hcr-to herep .viii. store schire, 
and on half schire. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xix. ( Christopher ) 
339 Quhen pat christofore pis prayere had mad,.,Hi.sstaf, 
bat was sture & staik, was eled with lewis, & with bark. 

? 13.. Adultery 158 in Archiv Stud. neu. Spr. LXX 1 X. 
421 An huge tre, stark & stoure. C1400 Se. Trojan War 
(Horstm.) 198 Of Pallas a teinpile full stoure. c 1450 Bk. 
Curtasye 822 in Babees Book (1868) 326 He.. Awoyaes po 
horde in-to po flore, Tase away po trestis bat bert so store. 
C1470 Henry Wallace x. 956 Thai..Brak byggyngsdoun 
quhilk had bene stark and stur. 1513 Douglas VEneis xi. 
xi. 45 For in his hand.. had he A bustuus speir, percace, 
baith styth and stuir. 1549 Latimer qth Strut, bef. Edw. VI. 
A a vj. It was . . a greater payne . . then when the stower nayles 
were knocked and driuen throughe hys handes and fete. 
X674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. 138 For body being a stour 
unweildsom thing,.. it cannot stir without asking another 
bodies leave to crowd by. 

+ b. Of length : Great, immoderate, inordinate. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 3042 Hir nose.. Stondyng full streght& 
not of stor lenght. 

5 . Of persons or animals : Strong, sturdy, stal- 
wart. 

4x3x0 in Wright Lyric P. xxx. 87 Ne is no quene so stark 
ne stour, . . that ded ne shal by-glyde. *375 Barbour Bruce 
x. 158 He wes a stout carle ana a sture. 4 1400-50 Wars 
Alex. 3937 pan flo3e par. .of pafoule Backes, Als store &als 
stal word as pire sedill dowis. . e 1400 Laud Troy Bk. 16413 
The quene., rydyng. .Opon a stede strong & store, c 1450 
Holland Howlat 500 Was nane so stur in the steid micht 
stand him a start. 1513 Douglas JEneis v. viii. 20 The 
tother of lyrnmis biggar and cors mair stur is. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. (Rolls) 1 . 20 His buirlie bodie, that wes bayth 
strang and stuir. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Ch. Porch xx, 
Constancie knits the bones,andmakesusstowre. 1 n^Cailop 
Green (1817) 116 Stiff, still, stuir, hard-grown Baillie Brock. 
1814 Scott Wav. xlii, That grey auld stoor carle, the Baron 
o’ Bradwardine. 

Comb, 4x400-50 Wars Alex. 1702 (Ashm. MS.), Askis 
am.. Bathe of his slatoure & his strenth if he ware store 
en [Dublin MS. sture-baned], 
f b. of bearing, countenance, speech. Obs. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xx. [Blase) 149 pane sad hym blase 
[= Blasius] with stur chere: certis, puart a foule. cxaSfi 
Chaucer Merck. T. xxaj O stronge lady stoore, what 
dostow 7 6x400 Destr. Troy 3763 Achilles was.. a stythe 
man in stoure, storert of wille. c 1470 Got. <5 Gaw. 87 with 
stout contenance and sture he stude thame beforne. a 1510 
Douglas K. Hart 11. 395 Go to the King, with sture voce 
can he say, Speir gif ony office be hes for me. a 1529 Skel- 
ton Agst. Scottes 12 They are so stowre, So frantyke mad. 
1530 Palsgr- 326/1 Stowre of conversacyon, estonrdy. 1560 
Rollano Seven Sages 68 He was sa stout and sture, Of his 
Jyfe luk na cure. 1567 Golding Ovid's Met. Epbt. xx Such 
as were most wyld, stowre, feerce..and bent Ageinst good 
order, were by him peiswaded to relent, 
fc. of a stroke, pace. Obs. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 1x93 Bothe batels on bent brusshet to- 
gedur ; With stithe strokes and store, c 1470 Henry Wallace 
iv. 780 Quhen that he was with out, Rycht fast he geide, a 
stour pais and a stout, c X590 J, Stewart Poems (S.T.S.) 
II. 27/452 Thow bappelie did find Thy fortounc now that 
from nis stricking stuir [sc. the kicking of a horse] So hes 
eschewit saif vntuitchit suir. 

0 . Of a person : Stiff, unbending, stubborn ; 
stem, surly. Also of looks, etc. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 11471 Jyf pou meke pe to 
py prest, pou mekes pe to Goddes brest ; jyf pou be to hym 
ful stour, pou doust to God grete dysonour. c 1400 Laud 
Troy Bk. 3845 But non of hem tbei ones gret, But sette hem 
doun with semblaunt store. 6x447 in Invent, farrow 4 
Wearmouth (Surtees) 241 Will’m of Hilton . . w* hy and stoor 
countenance en treed y r qweer. .w l outyn ony..reuerence 
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..to y* blessid sacrament. 0x500 Rat is Raving m. 367 
Na falow the nocht witli our gredy, Na with our still men, 
na our sture. 1555 Watrkman Far die Facions it. i. no 
The Occean, whiche where he cometh by Easte Asie, is 
called Eous,.. and afire the name of the htouie Scithiane, 
vpon the Northe Scythicus. 164a J. Rous Diary ^Camden) 
X2i For that he shewed himselfe ciosse and slower, he was 
committed to the Fleet. 1789-90 Burns Five Carlins xvii, 
Says Black Joan fr.ie Crichton Peel, A carline stoor and 
grim. X815 Scott Guy M. xxxix, A muckle sture fearsome, 
looking wife. XB46 Chalmers in Hanna Mem. (1852) IV. 
xxiv. 436 There’s some of your Stour orthodox folk just over 
ready to stretch the Bible to squat e with their catechism. 

Comb. x8x6 Scott Old Mort. iv, That dour stour-looking 
carle. 

b. Of a voice : Harsh, rough. (Cf. 1 d.) 

1785 Burns Addr, to Dell viii, When wi' an eldritch, stoor 
quaick, quaick, Amang the springs, Away ye squatter d like 
a drake. i8»8 Carr Craven Gloss , Stoar, s/our, harsh, deep, 
toned. Ibid. II. 394, I tell’s him i’ a stoar voice, as lang as 
I'se maister o' this house [etc], 1894 1 H. Haliburion* 
(J. L. Robertson) Furth in Field 9 The farmer, .demanded 
in a stoor voice. whether’ [etc.], 1894 R. RntD Poems . 46 
Nae merle at e'enin' his melody starts.. But a corbie's 
maybe, or some ither as stoor. 

7 . Coarse in texture, harsh, rough, stiff. 
c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb )xxxi. 140 In thase iles. .er schepe 
als mykill as oxen, bot be woll of bum es grete and stuie. 
ct 440 Alphabet of Tales 184 And he sett befor baim sture 
biede & salte. 1530 Palsqr. 326/1 Stoure, rude as couise 
clothe is, gros. Ibid. 630 This rubbynge of your gowne 
agaynst the wolle wyll make it sture to the syght : ce /rotter 
dt vostre robbe centre la lay ns larudy> a quant a la veue. 
*845 Raynalde Byrth Mankynde 1. 2 The Skin. .in sume 
one person [is] moore stowre & styffe then in sume other 
agayne. 1545 Ahchau Toxoph. 11. (Arb.) 131 A fenny goose, 
euen as her flesh is blacker, stoorer, vnholsomer, so is her 
fether for the sa ne cause courser stoorer and rougher. 1567 
Golding Ovids Met. vm. (1593) 195 And eke the skin with 
bristles stur right griesly he lur gaue. 1691 Ray . 9. tj- E. 
Country. I Fords, Starry , inflexible, sturdy, and stifle. 
Stowre is used in the same sense, and spoken of cloth, in 
opposition to limber, a 18*5 Forby Vac. E. Anglia, Stour, 
stiff, stout. . . In opr use, it seems rarely, if ever, applied to 
any thing but strong vegetable giowth..,In Suffolk.. it is 
applied to land which works stiff. 

Hence f Sto rlio a., strong, fierce. 
c xaoe Lay. 10647 pat feht wes swiSe storlic [e 1275 storlich], 
t B. sb . 2 [Cf. A. S.] A thick place (in cloth). 
147 a sib Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 436/2 [The cloth is to be 
clear of] 1 owe, stour, cokell, vagite, grete hole or any other 
defaute. 

Stour (s.t«r), v. Sc. and north. Also atoor. 
[f. Stoob sb.i II,] 

1 . intr. Of a substance : To rise up in a cloud 
of dust or powder ; to fly. Of snow : To diive. 

1788 W. H. Marshall Yorksh. II. 356 To Stoort to rise 
up in clouds, as smoke, dust, fallen lime, &c. x86o Ramsay 
Remiii. v. (1867) 87 In speakingof the dryness of the soil on 
a road in Lanarkshire, a farmer said, ‘ It stoors in an oar’. 
1891 Atkinson Moorland Parish 360 It was a wild day 
indeed, the snow stouring in blinding clouds. 

2 . (See quot.) 

x8xx Willan in Archseologia XVII. 160 Stour, to raise 
dust, to make a bustle. 

Hence 8 to tr ring ppl. a. 

1891 Atkinson Moorland Par. (ed. a) 361 The stouring 
snow which blew directly into one's face and eyes. 

Stour, obs. form of Stork ; var. Stower sb. 1 
Stourb, variant of Sturb v. Obs. 

Stourdi, obs. form of Sturdy a. 

Stoure: see Stir v., Stour, Stower ri.i 
Stourly (stw-rli), adv. Forms ; 3 storliohe ; 
Sc. 4-5 sturly, 5 stwxly, 5-6 sturely, 8-9 
stourly. [f. Stour a, + -ly 2.] 

+ 1 . Greatly. Obs. 

4x225 Reg. Kath. 1268 Is nu se storliche unstrenget ower 
strengoe. 

2 . Sc. Fiercely, violently ; stoutly, vigorously. 
CI 375 Sc. Leg. Saints 1. (1 Catherine ) 1028 fane bat tyiand 
. .rathly xuschit to and fra,. .& sturly stampit als, & steryt. 
c xiqa Rauf Coil^ear 860 The kene Knicnt in that steid 
stakkerit sturely. 157a Sat. Poems Reform . xxxviii. 74 Giue 
..we.,hald vs togidder, Baith surely, and sturely, and 
stoutly gainstand tliame. 1793 T. Scott Poems 375 (E.D.D.), 
I heard a horn fu’ stouily blawn. 1888 Doughty Trav. 
Arabia Destrta I. 127 He looked stourly about him, who 
should speak next. 1898 J. Paton Castlebraes ii. 49 S wufi ly 
an’ stourly, I laid ma Heezel Rung, a second swash, athwait 
the safter pairts. 

Stourm, Stourne : see Storm sb., Stebn a. 
Stourness (st«-mes). Obs. exc. Sc. [f. Stour 
a. + -ness.] The condition of being * stour ’ ; 
+ sturdiness; f roughness; largeness. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy. 9015 Kyng Seppidon..Bounet vnto 
batell. .And to Neptilon anon,. .As by stowrnes ofstrenght, 
Streght on hym met. Ibid, 10345 And troiell,.trayturly he 
slogh, Noght burgh stowrenes of strokes, ne with strenght 
one ; But [etc.]. 1530 Palsgr. 277/1 Stoumesse, estourdis > 
sture. 1866 T. Edmondston Shell, Orkney Gloss,, Stour- 
ness, largeness, bigness, Shetland. 

Stourre, obs. form of Stour sb., Stowes j 3 .i 
Stoury (st«'ri), a. Sc. and north. Also 9 
atoory. [f. Stour sb} 5 + -y.] Characterized by 
flying dust or driving snow ; also, covered with dust. 

4x792 Burns Weary Fund o' Tow iii, And ay she took the 
tither souk To drouk the stourie tow. 1803 R. Anderson 
Ball. Cumbld. (1808) 62 The Bible ligs stoury abuin the duir 
head. 1813 Galt R. Gilhaize" xlvii, The stoury rafters of 
an auld bigging. 1898 Blackw. Mag. Jan*. 21 The dry and 
stoury alleys of the fir-wood. 

Stoury, obs. form of Story sb 1 


Stout (stout), sb?- Now dial. Forms : 1-2 
stilt, 4 stoute, 7 stowt^e, 7-9 stut, 9 stoat, 6- 
stout. [OE. stilt, of obscure etymology.] A gad- 
fly, horse fly ; also applied to a gnat. 

Higins (quot. 1585), prob. by mistake, uses it for the candle- 
fly or motn; Flono follows this, using firefly for ‘a fly 
living in the file ' (Cooper s. v. Pyrausta). . 

ctaoo /Elfric Foe. in Wr.-Wulcker 121/24 Grtlex, stut. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 159 pe snowtes of olyfauntes 
ana his hors eren were so ful of gnattes and stoutes and of 
greet flyes [L. culicibus et ciniphibus ] bat fey [etc.]. 1585 
Higins Junius' Nomencl. 72/2 PyraUis, . .a candle flie: a 
stout, or millers«oule {printed foule]. 1598 Florio, Pirausta, 
a fire-flye or woime bred and huing in the fire, and going 
from itdieth, and flieth into the leame of a candle: some 
call it a candle-flie, a stout, a miller-fowle, or bishop. 1616 
J. Lanc Contn, Sqr.'s T. xl 383 And blussbinge welkin fell 
with stowtes to plnye at novum. 1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes 
62 Musketos, who bite and sting worse then the Gnats and 
Stouts, that, sting Cattle in England. 1666 Mekrett Pinax 
I 199 Tabanides, a Burrel-fiy, stout, Brees, Clog or Cling. 

1674-91 Ray S. 4 L. C. IFords , A Stut : a Gnat : Somerset. 

I 185a Berks Gloss., Stout, a sharp stinging fly. 1879 Jef- 
1 erics Wild Life in S . C. 190 A hoy armed with a spray of 
ash, with which he flicks off the stoats that would otherwise 
drive the animals frantic. 1898 Miss Yonge John Keble's 
Parishes xvi. 193 The large fly, popularly called a stout, as 
big as a hornet, lays eggs under the skin of cows. 

attrib, a X887 J etferies Field 4 Hedgerow (1889) 229 The 
peculiar low whir of the stoat-fly. 
b. Newfoundland, (See quot.) 

1903 A. C. P. Haggard Sporting Yarns 205 The huge 
‘stouts', a gadfly of great biting power, used to attack my 
head ana neck terribly. X905 — Bond of Sympathy 60 A. . 
ferocious insect, thicker than, and about the size of a hornet, 

1 which it resembles in being barred with black and yellow. 

| This formidable insect, the Newfoundlanders call the Stout. 

Stout (stout), sb , 2 Also 7 stoutst. [Prob. ellip- 
tical for stout ale or stout beer (Stout a. 11), though 
| in our quots. these are n'ot found till much later.] 
j f a. * A cant name for strong beer ’ (J.) Obs. b. In 
present use, a strong variety of porter. 

1677 R. Hawtrey Let., Egerton MS. 27x6 We will drink 
yout healths both in stoutt and best wine, a 1700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew, Stout, very strong, Malt-Drink. 17:9 
D'Urfky Pills V. 83 We will froliclc in Stout, And banish 
all Care in a Mug. 1720 Swift Poems, To Stella 32 Or 
kindly, when his credit's out, Surprise him with a pint of 
stout. X76* W. Burton Let. in Add. MS. 32933, If. 273 The 
Porter brewers likewise make a beer of an extraordinary 
strength called Stout, that will bear being made weaker by 
mixing it with small. x8x6 Times 25 Jan. in Hone's Every- 
day Bh. I. 462 Each house was supplied with Brown Stout. 
184a Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole xxvi. 237 A bottle of stout 
and a biscuit. x88a Besant All Sorts Prol. 1. 1 . 12 Messen- 
gei, Maisden, and Company’s Stout, their XXX, [etc.]»* 

Stout (staut), a. and adv. Forms ; 3-4 stute, 
3-7 stoute, 4 stut, 4-/ stowt(e, 5 Sc. stult, 5-6 
stougbt, 7 stoutt, 4- stout, [a. OF. estout (NE. 
dial, stout), earlier estolt, estult, brave, fierce, 
proud; of Teut. origin: cf. OFris. stult proud, 
MLG. stolt stately, proud, (M)Du. stout proud, 
OHG., MHG., mod.G. stolz proud (in MHG. also 
foolish) WGer. *stulta-. The ON. stalls is from 
IIG., and the later ON. stoll-r (= MSw. stolt-er, 
Sw., Da. stolt) fioin LG. 

According to some scholars the WGer. word Is an adop- 
tion (with remarkable development of meaning) of L .stidtus 
foolish. Others regard it as native Teut., from *stult 
ablaut-var. of *stelt- (? to walk stiffly) : see Stilt sb,] 

A. adj, I. Pioud, fierce, brave, resolute. 

+ 1 . Proud, haughty, arrogant. Often coupled 
with proud. To make it stout : to swagger. Obs. 

0x3x5 Skoreham Poems y ii. 410 Alle hy weren ydryuen 
out, Wyb lueyfer |>at was so stout. 0x330 Spec. Gy de 
Warw. 623 Ac b u , fersse man, )>at art so stout, And heih 
of mod, and herte proud, c 1400 Rom. Rose 6158, I mene 
of fals Religious, That stoute ben, and malicious [Fr. ties 
felons, des malic/eus ]. 0 1400 Brut 2 ALbyne bycome so 
stoute & so sterne, bat sche told litel prys of her lord, c 1400 
Sowdoue Bab. 1825 Thai made it both stoute and gay. 
c 1421 26 Pol, Poems xxi. 73 How of hem han herds stoute 
pat reweb non pore hat han penaunce. 0x440 Jacob's Well 
I 74 Whan )jou art in pat estate,. . panne wexist j>ou stowt & 

| fell, and puttyst out pi venym of pride. X535 Coverdalb 
Isa. x. x2 The noble and stoute Kynge of Assiria. 1552 
Huloet, Stowt, superbus, superciliosns. 4x586 Sidney 
Artadia 1. v (1912) 32 A man mightie in riches & power, 
and proude thereof, stubbornly stout. 1593 Shaks 2 Hen. 
FI, 1. i. 187 As stout and proud as he were Lord of all. 
1635 Pagitt Christianogr. in. (1636) 22 If he be stout and 
proud, lie is not of God. 1656 Baxter Reformed Pastor 177 1 
Can we once conceive of him as purposely washing.. his 
servants feet, and yet be stout and Lordly s' ill X 1669 R. 
Montagu in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 452 
If we are as high and as stout as they, I am confident we | 
shall bring them a pin lower, a 1803 [see Proud-hearted], 
1851 Sternberg Northampt. Gloss., Stout, proud, 
t b. Stately, magnificent, splendid. Obs. 
a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P. xvi. 52 Heo is derewortbe in 
day, Graciouse, stout, ant gay. 13 . . E. E. A lilt. P, A. 
935 If (sou has ober lygynges stoute, Now tech me to bat 
myry mote. 1362 Langl. PI. A, rr. 12 note, Of reed gold 
so ryche redilyclie I-dy5te Wi}> preciouse stoones so stoute 
stondynge ber-ynne, 4x400 Launfal 985 Up stod the 
quene and ladyes stoute. £1400 26 Pol. Poems xxv. 537, 

I that was full stoute and gay, ffull horyble am now opon 
to se. 1430-50 Erthe upon Erthe iv. 25 Why scholde ei the 
a-pon erthe goo stoute and gay ? 

1 2 . Fierce, furious. Obs. 

c 1300 Beket 512 Sire Hughe E01I of Chestre, and Eorl 
Williem of Ferers, Were at this parlement, stout ynou and 
fers. 1303 R. Bkunne Handl. Synne 4036 He. .sagh a here 


■ wylde and stonte, 1338 — Chron. (1725) 48 pe burgeis of 
London were wrobe & stoute. C1421 26 Pol. Poems xxi. 
139 Drede no tyrauntes sterne and stoute May sle by body. 
C1450 Lovelich Merlin 2687 Vndyr whecne water ben 
there jet Tweyne wondhful Stowte dragowns. 1590 Spenser 
F.Q, hi. xii. 25 Emongst them was sterne Strife, and Anger 
stout. 1600 Holland Livy i. xlvi. 32 The younger Tullia, 
a stout dame and a pioud. 

fb. Foimidable, menacing f terrible in appear- 
ance. Obs. 

1338 R, Brunne Chron. (1725) 74 Tibynges com him fulle 
stoute, bat a grete oste & stark, . . Were aryued in Humbete. 
Ibid. 1x5 pise men lift ]>er standard, that stoute was & grim, 
c 1375 St, Leg. Saints xi.x. (Christopher) pat [ba] wemane 
speryt has with stut vysage &'aucbtful spek. c 1420 ? Lydg. 
Assembly of Gods 3x3 Hjs colour was.. Foule,.. hys eyen 
giet & stoute. CX470 Henry Wallace x. 78 Quha couth 
behald thair atvfull lordly wult, So weill beseyn, so forth- 
wart, stern, and stult. a 1550 Freiris Btrwik 196 in Dun- 
bar's Poems (1893) 291 The gudwyfe spak than, with a 
visage stowt. 1601 Cues rER Lcrve’s Mart. (1878) 27 A huge 
Tower of hi asse, . . Able to bide the raging F oes stout frowne. 

fo. Of pain : Seveie. Obs. 

c 1425 Audelay XI Pains of Hell 144 in O. E. Misc. 227 
Paste b« wente J«s pepul a- bout e, Wib moni turmenies grete 
and stoute. 

3 . Valiant, brave; undaunted and vigorous in 
conflict or resistance. Now somewhat arch, (chiefly 
attrib. of soldiers). 

13.. K. Alls. 869 (Laud MS.), Nicholas of cartage Hardy 
man stout & sauage. £1325 Lai le Freine 249 He was 
stout, of giet letioun And was y-cleped Sir Guroun. 13.. 

1 E.E.Alht. P. B. 1184 Stoffed wyth-inne with stout men 
1 to stalle hem ber-oute. 1375 Barbour Bruce 11. 390 Thoclit 
he wes stout and hardy, ..Thar mycht 11a worschip thar 
awailje. 1572 Huloet (ed. Higins), Stoute or aduenturous, 
audacnlus. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secrcioriei. (1595) 74 Gtieue, 
replied the stout couragious Citizen, yea, euen 1. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. ii. x. 54 Stout Bunduca. 1591 Shaks. 
1 lien. FI, in. iv. xg A stouter Champion neuer handled 
* Sword. 1595 Phrases Lat. Aldi Manutil 106 Fortis pio 
salute patrire. Stout in the quairell, or valiant ft>r the safe- 
guard of his countrey. 1625 Bacon Ess., Suspic. (Arb.) 528 
They [sc. these defects] take Place in the Stoutest Natures; 
As in the Example of Hemy the Seuenth. .: Theie was not 
a more Suspicious Man, nor a more Stout. 1656 T. Stanley 
Hist. Philos, v. x.xix. (1687) 194 In this Sence we call all 
Souldieis stout, and sometimes call imprudent and rash 
persons stout, when we speak not of the perfect Vertues. 
a x66x Fuller IForthies, Westmorld. (1662) 136 That Stout 
Pielate who when the Scots invaded England,.. utterly 
routed and ruined them. xCoo Locke F.duc. § 96 (1693)114 
Some Men by the unalterable Frame of their Constitutions 
aie Stout, other 'limoious. 1727 A. Hamilton NewAcc. 
E. Indies I. a viii. 216 Cowaids are geneially stout when 
Dangers are at a Distance, and so was our General, who 
had never seen a Sword drawn in Anger. 1842 Borrow 
Bible in Spain xxvi. (Pelh. Libr.) 186 Legends the most 
wild are 1 elated of the manner in which tne stout soldier 
fell. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 647 His arm bad 
been..shatteied in the battle; and, as no surgeon was at 
hand, the stout old soldier amputated it himself. 2890 
Conan Doyle White Company xxvii, I have heard that he 
is a very stout and skilful soldier. 

absal. c xqj&Gol. % Gaw. 831 So sal ye stonay yone stowt, 
suppose he be strang. 

fb. Hardy, strong in endurance. Obs. 

X576 Woolton Chr. Man. Lvj b, We receaue fashions and 
condicions of our companions... Effeminate men and soft- 
lings, cause the stoute man to waxe tender. 1708 J. Chamber- 
layne Pres. St. Gt, Brit. r. lit. t iii. 274 Which giievouskind 
of Death [ Peine forte et dure] some stout Fellows have 
sometimes chosen. 

e. Of courage, the ‘heait’, etc.: Undismayed. 
2508 Dunbar Tua Mariit Women 485 Sum stalwardly 
stenpis ben, with a stout curage. a 1548 Hall Chron., 
Edw. IF, 238 b, Thys ende had the valiant hart and stoute 
courage of auke Charles of Burgoyn. 1663 Butler Hud. 
1. ii. 299 Vet Talgol was of Coutage stout, And vanquish’d 
oftner than he fought. X781 Covvper Expost. 358 To quell 
the valour of the stoutest heart. 1831 Scott Jml. 9 Apr., 
'i heir courage is much stouter than I apprehended. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. 1. ii, A man stout of heart. 1841 
Helps Ess. ii. Educ. Man Business 79 He should be 
courageous. . . Besides a stout heart, he shouldhave a patient 
temperament. 

d. Of a conflict, assault, or resistance: Vigorous. 
1582 N, Lichefield tr. Castanheda’f Conq. E. Ind. 1. 
Ixaiv- 152 Our men.. made with the enimies a valvant and 
stout skirmish. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed 111. 1406/1 
In a letter written.. out of Spaine, in the yeare 1577, it is 
set downe..that the state of Christendome stood vpon the 
stout assailing of England. 1595 Shaks. John iv. ii. 173 
When aduerse Forreyners affright my Townes With diead- 
full pompe of stout inuasion. x8xa Cary Dante, Farad. 
xii. 95 He.. Smote fiercest, where resistance was most stout. 
1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 11. x. (1865) 1. 109 To the Jast they 
always made stout fight for themselves. 1890 P.H. Hunter 
Story of Daniel i. 12 The Assyrian monarch offered a stout 
resistance. 

+ e. Strenuous, energetic. Obs. 
x6oo Holland Ltvy vr. xxxiv. 241 L. Sextius, a stout 
yoiing man [L. strenuo adolescente]. _ c 16x0 W omen Saints 
175 The lawes which Salomon prescribed! to such a stoute 
and paynefull woman. 1635 R. N. tr, Cotmden's Hist, Eliz, 
1. 59 He performed stout service. 1661 I-owtheb in Exlr. 
•S, P. rel. Friends 11, (icjn) xiB For the incounaginge all 
to be active and stowte in a tyme soe necessary. 1664 H. 
More Myst. Iniq. 302 They may be receiving (though not 
in such a passive way as it does not involve with it some 
stout effort of cheirown). 17x1 Swift Jml. toStellaxa Nov., 
Stella is naturally a stout walker, aud carries herself firm. 
f 4 . Of persons: Firm in resolve, unyielding, de- 
termined. Obs. exc. as in d. 

X568 Grafton Chron. II. 58 He.. with wordes of great 
consolation did courage him to be stoute in the quairell he 
toke in hand. X59X Harjnstqn Qrl. Fur. Apol, Poetrie 
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p Hlj b, Bishop Fisher, a stout Frelat. .was assa'ul by King 
Henrie the eight for his good will and assent for the sup- 
pression of Abbeys. 1594.SKA.tcs. Rich. Ill, 1. iii. 340 Heere 
come my Executioners, How now my hardy stout resolued 
Mates, Are you now goings to dispatch this thing ? c 1610 
Women Saints too She being but a girle receyued the faith 
of Christ, wherein she grew so feruent and stoute, that [etc.]. 
1631 Proverb in J. Done Polydoron 44, I stout and thou 
stout, who shall carry the Dirt out? 1639 Fuller Holy 
IV ar 11. xlv. (1640)' 100 Adeelon was stout, and would not 
surrender. 1711 Swift Jrnl, to Stella 6 Dec., We reckon 
we have a majority of ten on our side in the House of 
Lords ; yet I observed Mrs. Masham a little uneasy : she 
assures me the Queen is stout. 17*0-1 Lett. fr. Mist's 
Jrnl. (1722) 1 L 235 All the several Parties among us exact 
that of us, which they will by no Means piactise themselves. 
They are all stiff and stout, and maintain their several 
Posts resolutely. 1720 Swift Poems, Grand Question 55 
Madam, I always believ'd you so stout, That for twenty 
Denials you would not give out. 18*5 J. W. Choker in 
C. Paters 27 July (1884) I. 75 He was very stout about 
travelling all night and every night when we left Paris, and 
seemed only to fear my laziness or reluctance. 1815 Wel- 
lington in Gurw. Desp. (1838) X. 169 llut if we are stout 
we shall save the King whose government affords the only 
chance for peace. 

ft). In bad sense : Obstinate, intractable, stab* 
born, rebellious. Obs. 

c 1410 Hoccleve Mother of God 82 Thogh that oure hertis 
steerne been & stoute. c 1412 — J)e Reg. Princ, 2639 I s 
non so good, as lat vs mollifie Our hertes stoute to his 
gentene. a i6ao J. Dyke Right Receiving (1640) 55 The 
stoutest, sturdiest, and most rebellious spirit that ever was. 
1620 Quarles Feast for Wormes Med. xi. 12 b, Lord . . 
Subdue our Passions, Curb our stout Affections, a 1639 W. 
Whateley Prototypes I. xix. (1640) 194 If any of you have 
beene stoute agiinst God Pharaoh-like, let him [etc.]. 1646 
SuKcsar Diary (1836) x8r Y® one being mild and tractable, 
y® other stout, covetous, and impatient of a companion. 
1788 Wesley Wks. (1872) VI. 301 The stout, the hard- 
hearted, will melt before you. ,21834 J. H. Newman Par. 
Strut. I. xvii. 260 He has to overcome that resistance from 
his old stout will and hardened heart. 

o. Of utterances or demeanour : Resolute, defiant. 
arch. 

1390 Gower Conf II. 378 Bot where he spak in Grece 
aboute, He herde noght hot wordes stoute. c 14*0 ? Lydg. 
Assembly if Gods 439 On a rewde maner he salutyd all the 
rout, With a bold voyse, carpyng wordys stout. 1470-85 
Malory Arthur 1. vii, There was but little meekenesse, 
for there was stout and hard words on both sides. 1553 
Brende Q Curtins B v. Hereupon Alexander with many 
stowte and dispiteful wordes, departed from his father. 
1565 T. Stapleton Fortr. Faith 102 This stoute assertion 
of that impudent frier. x6n Bible Mai. iii. 13 Your words 
haue bin stout against me, saith the Lord. 1634 Peach am 
Compl. Genii, i. (1906) 17 To these and such, I oppose 
Marius, and that stout reply of his in jSalust. a 1653 Bin- 
ning Common Princ. Chr. Relig. Wks. (1735) 37/2 It is not 
big and stout Words that will prove it. a 1656 Usshfr 
Power Princes n. (1683) 229 In the like manner Hosius, that 
old Confessor, beginneth his stout, but dutiful Letter which 
be wrote unto him. <*1700 Evelyn Diary 11 July 1691, 
This stout demeanor of the few Bishops who refus'd to 
take the oathes. 1729 Tindal tr. Rapin' s Hist. Eng. xvn. 
IX. 30 James returned a stout Answer, and vindicated 
himself for not having performed his Promise. 1810 Wel- 
lington in Gurw. Desp. (1836) VI. 207, I have a letter from 
the Governor of the 13th in which he holds stout language. 
x863 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng, I. 54 A month after this 
stout despatch . . Wolsey was nominated principal legate. 

d. Of apaitisan, an advocate, an enemy: Un- 
compromising. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretorie 1, (1595)37 That which., 
there is none (were it the stoutest enemie that euer liued) 
but wil most highlie commend, a x66x Fuller Worthies , 
Suffolk (1662) 57 Robert Grosthead. .was a stout Opposer 
of Popish Oppression in the Land. 1835 J. W. Croker in 
C. Papers 10 Mar..(i884) II. 267 His enemies are not very 
stout, and are united only on the. one point of opposing 
him. 1850 W. Irving Goldsm. xxxi 30a Johnson, who was 
a. stout unbeliever in Rowley. x86i Brougham Brit. Const. 
xi. 155 A. claim admitted by even the stoutest advocates of 
the Romish Church. 1913 Times 14 May 7/6 When Philip 
the Bold.. married Margaret, the heir of France's stout 
enemy, Flanders. 

6 . a. Of a fox: Capable of long runs; enduring. 

X7i4 Tyldesley Diary (1873) 147 Went a hunting to 
Sullum, and ffound ditto ffox...Had a noble chace, but he 
proved too stout and bette us quit outt. x88o ‘Brooksby* 
Hunting Countries 11. 195 The woodland foxes of course 
are stout: and they travel long distances before they die. 
1894 Eall Mall Gas. 20 Dec. 10/3 A stout fox found in 
Owston Wood broke away on the Melton side. 

b. Of a horse: Characterized by endurance or 
staying power; contrasted witb speedy. Hence 
stout blood. 

x 773. Goldsm. Stoops to Cong. v. ii, Tony, Stout horses 
and willing minds make short journeys, as they say. 1796 
J.. Lawrence Treat. Horses 1 . 196 The term stout, in eques- 
trian language, applies invariably to the courage, not the 
substance of the horse. x8r8 * W, H. Scott ' Brit, Field 
Sports 511 We have upon the Tuif, two old and customary 
divisions of Race Horses, which according to their peculiar 
constitutional temperament, we classify as speedy or stout. 
1833 Q. Rev. XL 1 X. 387 It is worthy of lemark, that in his 
stud, a regard is paid to what is termed stout blood. Ibid * 
388 A stout horse ends his race to advantage up hill ; a 
speedy jade down hill. x86o Rous in Baity's Mag. 1 . 19 
For the encouragement of the breed of stiong stout horses. 
x86x J, H. Walsh & Lupton Horse 75 About twenty horses 
have been in training, and among these he has had the luck 
to have one extraordinarily stout mare. 

U. Physical, senses. 

6 . Strong iu body ; of powerful build. ? Obs. 

ci 386 Chaucer Prol, 545 The Millere was a stout carl for 
the nones Ful byg he was of brawn, and eek of hones. 1390 


Gower Conf. II. 244 Mars, which god of Armes was, Hath 
set two Oxen sterne and stoute. C1440 Promp. Parv.ep^l* 
Stowt, or stronge, robustus. *765 Museum Rust. IV. 208 
Our reaps are put by gatherers, women or stout boys, into 
sheets... Two stout men carty these. 1784 Cow per Task 
1. 4B1 Till the stout bearers lift the. corpse again. 1791 

5 m eaton Edystone L . § 297 The high wages we were 
obliged to give, to induce stout labourers to face the perils 
of the service. 1796 Jane Austen Sense fy Sens, xxxvin. 
They must get a stout girl of all works. x8oo Med. jrnl, 
IV. 222 He is tall, well proportioned, thin, but pretty stout 
for his years. 1804 Ibid. XII. 1x4, I forgot to mention that 
this woman was suckling a stout boy, twelve months old. 
1822 Shelley Goethe's Faust ii. 2 Would^you not like a 
broomstick? As for me I wish I had a good stout ram to 
ride. 1842 Loudon Suburban Hort. 315 This bank., will by 
its weight furnish such lesistance to the action of the top of 
the tree, that a stout man, on applying himself to a rope 
tied to the upper part of the stem, will generally be unable 
to displace the root. 

to. In robust health, ‘ strong esp. with refer- 
ence to recovery from illness. Obs. exc. Sc. 

1697 J, Lewis Mem. Dh. Glocester (1789) 50 The Duke 
was not the stoutest child, and had been subject to a 
watry mouth, which now grew better. 1780 S. J. Pratt 
Emma Corbett (ed. 4) HI- Si. I cannot be more explicit 
till I know what present health you aie in. ..Tell me that 
you are very stout and you shall hear more. 1797 Han. 
More in Visctess. Knutsford Life <$'. Lett. Z, Macaulay 
(1900) 177 He as usual overworks himself, and is not, I 
think, very stout, though certainly very happy. xSxx Sarah 
Lady Lyttelton in Mrs. H. VVyndham Corr. (1912) 119 
All this fine weather will help poor, dear old Granny Lucan 
to get stout again. 18x3 loid. 145 It being Sunday, and 
I feeling very stout, ventured out at noon. 18x7 maria 
Edgf.worth Ormond vii, Then if you are quite stout again, 
I shall want you to row me across the lake. CX825 Mrs. 
Cameron H culs ton Tracts II. xxxiv. 4 The week after- 
wards, Ellen said to her husband, on Sunday morning, 

• Now, William, I am got so stout, that 1 think we may 
return to our old habits, and go to church twice a-day.' 
1838 Whatkly in Lift (1866) I. 417 We have been two 
months in England for J.’s health, who is better, though 
far from stout. 1844 H. Heugh in Macgill Ltfexxw. (1852) 
43T, I have not felt so stout for a great while, wind and 
weather notwithstanding. 1848 Dickens Dombey viii, ‘ The 
child is hardly,’ said Mr. Dombey, 1 as stout as I could wish.' 
(884 Annie Swan Carlowrie x. 162 Ye’re no 1 lookin’ very 
stoot, Mrs. Dalrymple, . , I doot ye're workin' ower sair. 

7. With 1 eference to intensity or force, fa. Of 
a wind : Strong. Obs. 

£1400 Destr. Troy 1981 A stithe man to the sterc hade, 

6 a stoute wynde, Were blouen to b* brode se in a bir 
swithe. X533 J. Heywood Play Wether (1903) 1089 A 
water-myller. .sayde the wynde was so stout The tayne 
could not fale, 1670 Naruorough Jrnl. in Acc. Stv. Late 
Voy. >. (1694) 2z A stout gale and a great Sea. 

fb. Of sound: Strong, harsh. Obs. 
c 1440 York Myst. xix. 3 Stent of youre steuenes stoute. 
C1482 I. Kay tr. Caoursin’s Siege of Rhodes (1870) f ix 
[The Turks] made thcnne a stoute and horryble crye, as 
they haue in theyr guyse afore that they begynne to fyghte. 
1545 Bale Image Both Ch. I. i. C iiij, A loud shyrle voyce. . 
whiche was so vehement, and stought to my iudgement, as 
it had bene y® noise of a great tiompe. 1545 Ascham 
To.xoph. i, (Arb.) 39 Musicke inuented by the Dorians 
[having , a manly e, rough and stoute sounde in it. 

o. Path. Of a heart-beat : Strong. 

1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 927 The deliberate rhythm, 
some forty in the minute, in which each reluctant beat, 
stout as it was, seemed as if it might be the last effort. 

8 . Of buildings, rocks, trees, etc. : Capable of 
defying attack ; strong. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 8388 The walles vp wroght on a wise 
faire With stones full stoute, stithest of vertue. c 1600 
Shaks. Sonn. lxv. 7 When rocks impregnable are not so 
stout,, .but Time decays? 16x0 — Temp. v. 45 To the dread 
ratling Thunder Haue I giuen fire, and rifted Ioues stowt 
Oke With his owne Bolt. 1909 Q. Rev. Oct. 455 The stout 
dam with its marble bridge stood longer. 

to. Of a ship : Strongly built ; capable of bearing 
rough weather. 

x6aa in Foster Eng. Factories Ind. (1908) II. 114 Hath 
made us promyse to furnishe three stoutt shippes. 1685 
Act 1 Jos. II. c. x8 Preamble, Where many stout Shipps 
were jenrely built for the Coale and other Trade, ax 700 
Evelyn Diary 6 Feb, 1652 , 1 embark'd early in the packet- 
boat, but put my goods in a stouter vessell. X779 Hervey 
Nav. Hist. II. 165 A stout .ship commanded by Cornelius 
Van Velsen blew up. X788 Gibbon Decl, 4- F. Ixviii. VI. 
488 Five stout and lofty ships weie guided by skilful pilots. 
x868 Rep. Munitions War 266 We must be content with 
. .a stout fighting ship, to the exclusion of a fast-sailing one. 
o. Of a machine : Durably constructed, strong. 
X701 Load. Gas. No. 3819/8 Stout, able, Water Corn-Mills 
to be Sold, well customed, also fit for London-work. 1833 J. 
Holland Manuf. Metal II. 247 The following cut..repie- 
sents a stout and useful crushing mill for ordinary purposes. 

0. Of plants and their parts : Strong in growth ; 
thick, not slender. 

1573-80 Tusser Hush, (1878) 120 Now downe with the 
grasse vpon hedlonds about, that groweth in shadow, so 
ranke and so stout. 1791 Cowpkr Yardlty Oak 117 Yet is 
thy root. .A quarry of stout spurs, and knotted fangs. 1841 
Florist's Jrnl, II. 2 The pistil is yellowish, with a shade 
of green and brown, and it is stout and fleshy. 1845 Ibid, 
VI. 156 The plant is altogether of a much stouter habit, and 
is remarkable for the large size of the foliage. 187a Daily 
News x6 Apr., The oats are harvested, and in the next 
year the clover and grass are 'stout x88a Vines tr, Sachs' 
Bot. x6 The stouter species of the genus Spirogyra. x88a 
Garden 7 Jan. 8/x The plants . . should be kept well up to the 
light, as this.. keeps them stouter. 

f 10. Of soil : ? Firm, not boggy. Obs. 

1764 Museum Rust. II. 80 If the land be stout and good, 
(here is a chance for th® seed to stand for a crop. 


+ 11. Of liquor: Having ‘body’ or density. 
Chiefly of ale or beer : cf. Stout shy Obs. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India <J- P. 242 The Wine, .being of 
so stout a Body that it is not subject to decay presently. 
*733 W. Ellis Chi Item 4 Vale Farm. 131, I have known a 
considerable Quantity of Stout-bear spoiled, by brewing 
with Pond-water wherein its [re. the Ash's] Leaves fell. 174a 
London <$• Country Brew. 1. (ed. 4) 22 For Stout Butt-beer. 
This is the strongest Butt-beer that is brewed from brown 
Malt. 177X Encycl. Brit. 1. 669/2 For stout-beer is commonly 
drawn one barrel off a quarter of malt. 18x8 Maginn in 
Blackw. Mag. IV. 324 While we sung and we laugh'd, and 
the stout ale quaff’d. 1826 Art of Brewing (ed. 2) 69 Stout 
ales.. labour under one material want— that of spiritual 
vigour. 

12. Of persons : Thick in the body, not lean or 
slender ; usually in unfavouiable sense, inclined to 
corpulence; often euphemistically = corpulent, fat. 

1804 Abernethy Snrg. Observ. 94 A gentleman of a stout 
make, and about 40 years of age. 1807 Med. Jrnl. XVII. 
430 A short stout man. 1833 Lytton Godolphm v, An old 
gentleman, of the age of sixty.three, in a bob-wig, and in- 
clined to be stout. 1840 Thackeray Barber Cox Dec., We 
tried a gallopard, which I found anything but easy: for 
since I am come back to a life of peace and comfort, it’s 
astonishing how stout I'm getting. 1845 Budd Dis. Liver 
x66 Madame Mazet, set. 34, of very stiong constitution, and 
vet y stout. 2848 Thackeray Van. Fair xli, ‘ She is stouter 
too, and altogether improved,’ continued Miss Rosalind, who 
was disposed to be very fat. 1856 Compaing & Deveke 
Tailor's Guide Cutting 6 We term a man slender in* the 
waist, if this part of the body is. small compared with the 
size of the breast measure. He is stout when, on the con- 
trary, the waist is large in comparison with the breast. Ibid,, 
Figures 3, 4, and 5 shew stout waists... A man is not stout 
because he measures so many inches, but because he is 
larger in the waist than the usual proportion. 1864 Tenny- 
son Enoch Arden 747 Stout, rosy, with his babe across his 
knees. 1866 P’cess Alice Mem. (1884) 121 Uncle looks very 
well, but he grows very stout, I think. 1888 Miss Braddon 
Fatal Three 1. i, The gentleman was middle-aged and stout. 
1892 Ashbv-S terry Lazy Minstr. 231 That young maidens, 
slim and shy. May grow old and stout and sly. 1899 Lady 
M. Verney Verney Mem. IV. 167 His military hearing is 
giving way to a slouching gait as he grows older and stouter. 

to. Of animals, their limbs or parts: Thick, 
massive. Of certain moths : Thick in the body. 
Stout dart : the moth Agrotis ravida. 

183* J. Rennie Consp. Butterfl. 4- Moths 54. 1840 Mac* 
G14.LIVRAY Man. Orui/h. 1. 114 Bill.. moderately stout or 
rather slender. Ibid, txs Feet rather stout. 1869 E. New- 
man Brit. Moths 335. 

13. Of a material object or substance : So thick 
as to be strong or rigid. 

2765 Museum Rust. IV. 107 It was admitted by all, that 
no hemp, .had a sufficient strength of harlefor making stout 
cordage, but the hemp of Riga and Petersburge. x8ox J. 
Thomson Poems Sc. Dial. 25 I’d hang them in a gude stout 
tow, Wha are the wyte o’t. 1815 J. Smith Panorama Sci, 
4 Art II. 209 On a stout board GH, are firmly jointed two 
uprights LM. 1825 Scott Talism. i, A stout poniard. 1833 
J. Holland Manuf. Metal II. 103 The barrel intended 10 
be bored is fastened at the breach or stouter end by means 
of a strong sci ew. 1834 McMurtrie Cuvier's Anint. 
Kingd. 313 The web of some exotic species is formed of such 
stout materials that it will arrest small Birds. 1847 De 
Quincey Sp. Mil. Nun v. 10 One stout needle. 2857 Miller 
Elem. Chem., Org. 12 It is made of stout sheet-iron. 2859 
Jf.phson Brittany vi. 67 Those stout woollen petticoats. 
1875 Huxley & Martin Elem. Biol. xiii. 196 Cut away the 
front of the pelvis with a stout pair of scissors. 189X Law 
Times XCII. 79/1 This almanack. . is pasted on very stout 
cardboard. 2907 J. A. Hodges Elem. Phoiogr. (ed. 6) 121 
Strips of stout paper, 
to. Of bacon : see quot. 1905 , 

1905 W. H. Simmonds Tract. Grocer III. 108 Regal ding 
weight and sizes, the wholesale dealers classify the best 
branded Irish bacon as lean sizable, prime sizable, lean stout, 
prime stout, and lean sixes. . . English smoked bacon is cut 
in sides,.. each classified into lean sizable, sizable, medium, 
stout medium, and heavy. 19x3 Times 9 Aug. 19/6, 84s. to 

os. for lean sizeable [bacon], 83s. to 87s. for lean stout, and 

3s. to 88s. for stout sizeable. 

III. 14. Comb.,&% stout-looking ; also in many 
parasynthetic derivatives, as stout-armed , -bodied, 
-limbed, • minded , -sided, -soled, -‘winged, -worded 
adjs. ; + stout-stomached a. , high-spirited, obsti- 
nate, Also Stout-hearted a. 

1878 E. C. G. Murray Russians of To-day 87 A smart 
fiagellation or two at the hands of a "stout-armed wardress. 
X859 "Stout-bodied moths [see Slender a. 11]. 1913 Sir H. 
Johnston Pioneers Australasia v. 173 The people being 
veiy black, strong and "stout-limbed. 1830 Scott Hrt. 
Midi. Introd., A little, lather "stout-looking woman. 2908 
\V. R. Nicoll * Ian Mailaren 1 ix. 169 The then Bishop of 
Liverpool, the "stout-minded English Evangelical, better 
known as J. C. Ryle, a x(xa Ralegh Let. to Pr. Henry 
Sceptick etc. (1651) 228 In a well conditioned Ship, these 
things are chiefly required. 1 That she be strong built. 
2. Swift in sail. 3. "Stout-sided. 2891 C. T. C. James Rom. 
Rigmarole 6 The Squire's were broad-welted, "stout-soled 
ones, 2549 Latimer and Ser/u, bef, Edw. VI (Arb.) 57 He 
was a "stoute stomaked chyld. 2560 Becon Cotech. iv. wks. 
1. 386 Howe earnestly that stout stomacked and couragious 
Matrone Iudith rebuked them for this theyr impaciency. 
1626 Mdldon (Essex) Dotum. Bundle 208. No. 9, A good 
stout-stomacked gelding, full of mettle. 2648 J . Beaumont 
Psyche xxi. xyi, "Stout-winged Eagles ne’r were made to be 
Consorts to flitting Dunghil flies, 1863 Athenseum 22 Aug. 
234/2 The Judges were strong-minded and "stout-worded 
men. 

B. odv. — Stoutly adv. Now rare. + To bear 
oneself stout', to behave haughtily or defiantly. 

2338 R. Brunne Chron. (1725) 296 A man j»at beris him 
Stoute, whan )>at he spld bowe, In chance if j>at he loute, be 
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[etc.]. 1436 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 196 [England’s] sonne 
wente aboute in alle the woj Ide stoute. c X470 Got, if Gaw. 
78 Ane bright fyie couth he se Birnand full stout. 1581 A. 
1 IaM. Iliad in. 152 In bloudie wan e right stout thou playst. 
1622 B \con lien. VII, 5$ [The French King's] Subiects.. 
boare themselues stout vpon the strength of the Duke of 
Biitninc.' 1726 Dver Country Walk 11 A beautiful vaiiety 
Of strutting cocks, advancing stout. 1863 W. C. Baldwin 
Afr. Hunting u. 32 The pony, .proved himself a good one, 
1 unnmg very stout and fast, 
b. Comb, with pa. pples. 

1842 Lover Handy Andyx ii, A *stout-bui!t peasant. 1890 
D. Davidson Mem. Long Life iv. 75 He was a shoit, stout- 
built man. 1593 Daniel Civ. Wars 1. hi. Wks. (Grosat t) 1 1 . 
31 Which publique death.. made his “stout-defended cause 
appeare With such a face of Right, as that [etc.]. 1823 Scott 
Quentin D. ii, His comrade was a '‘stout-formed, middle- 
sized man. 1820 — Abbot xiv, The mock dignitaiy was a 
“stout-made, under-si/ed fellow. 

Stout (stout), v. [f. Stout a.] 

+ 1. intr. To be defiant; to act in a defiant or 
stubborn manner. Obs. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 3403 And gyf he yn folye 
begynne to stoute, pan berep he J>e deuylys baner aboute. 
Ibid. 10923 Lewed man, (jou shalt cursyng doute, And to by 
piest b°u shalt nat stoute. c 1330 — Citron. Wace (Rolls) 
6361 note, For Conan gan pat ojjer lebuk, & muled [7 >,r. 
Conan stouted] hym wybwoides b°re. 1583 Golding Cal- 
vin on Dcut. lvi. 366 They fall to stouting against him. 
1616 J. Line Contn. Sqr.'s T. vh. 193 His silken _ standard 
..which blnzd a lion, pard, and prowlinge beare, in a feild 
gules. These on thigh bullwarcke stowted. 

2. quasi-/nz/tf. a . f To stout it = sense 1. Obs , 
1570 j Harr. Wit .?• Set. iv. i. Ciij b, Nay you must stoute 
it, and face it out with the best, a 1624 Bi>, M. Smith Serm. 
i. (1632) s For all our vilenesse. .we will not be acknowne of 
it, but contrai iwise stout it. with him and beatd him. Ibid. 
vii. 130 Others made it their care to strowt it, and to stout 
it, and to braue it in costly apparell. 1644 Prynnc Check to 
Britannicus s If they by his own sentence (though penitent) 
enduied the halter, I am certaine he still stouting it, much 
more deserues the Axe. 1670 T. Brooks Wks. (1867) VI. 
372 None stout it against Jesus Christ as hypocrites do. 

b. To stout it out : to persist in a defiant atti- 
tude, e.g. when detected in a falsehood, or when 
hard pressed ; to * brave it out Now rare. 

a 1639 W. W hateley Prototypes 1. xi. (1640) 105 0 that we 
could lie so desii ous of unity, not stouting it out ns many do. 
1644 Puynne & Walker Plenties' Trial 93 The Defendant 
was so far from this fault of stouting it out over-long ; that 
he deserves to lose his head for yeelding Bristol up too 
soone. 1630 Trapp Comm. Lev. xxvL 23 The wicked refuse 
to receiv corrections they stout it out, and will not stoop. 
1638 Gurnai.l Chr. in Arm. 11. verse 15. vi. § 3. 366 He will 
not debase his Sovereignty to treat with a wretch that stands 
to his armes, and stouts it out with him. 1690 C. Nesse 
Hist. tf Myst. O. if N. Test. I. 143 They had stubbornly 
stouted it out with God. 1848 Eliza Gurney in A. J. C. 
Hare Gurneys of F.arlham (1895) II. 253 When.. I saw 
William Forster standing at the hall-door, looking unutter- 
ably sad, I felt I could stout it out no longer, and completely 
broke down. 1897 A dvance (Chicago) 23 Mar. 372/1 Robins 
have either been beldted or some of them determined upon 
stouting it out all the season through. 

f C. To stout out : to * brazen out ’ (a matter) ; 
to persist obstinately in the defence of [a besieged 
place). Obs. 

1368 Harding Detect. Errours Jewel's Def. 67 b, First he 
auoucheth his shamelesse lye boldly, as though where truth 
faileth, for shew of pioufe, the matter might be stowted out. 
1644 Prynne & Walker Fiennes' Trial 93 That a French 
Author.. afRimed; it was a capitall offence to stout out a 
place overlong. 

d. To get (something) away from a person by 
importunity, rare —1 . 

1812 Ht. Shelley Lett. (1880) 27 You can say you wish to 
look at them [Shelley’s MS. Poems], and then you may be 
able to stout them away from him. 

^ 3. trans. To defy. Obs. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 2948 But pere J>e wyfe ys 
aboute pe gode man for to stoute. 

Hence f Stoirting, vbl. sb ., boastfulness, pride, 
defiance. 

1630 1 . C. Handier c/ter for Parents Wet Eyes 42 'Tis not 
stouting, and stomacke, and pettishnesse, but meekenesse, 
and patience, and humility, makes God propitious. 

t Stout and rout. Sc. See Stoop and poop. 
Stouten. (stauT’n), v. [f. Stout a. + -en 5.] 

1. trans. To make stout. 

1834 L. Hunt Land. Jrnl. 1. Suppl. p. iv/a Men may 
surely learn how to stouten their legs, as well as to improve 
their stockings. 1887 D. C. Murray & Herman Traveller 
Returns xiv. 213 But however she stoutened her heart. 
*910 (?. Rev. Jan. 217 Sympathy should be stoutened by a 
certain detachment. 

2. intr. To grow stout. 

*863 ‘Holme Lee' A. Warleigh I. 113 John stoutening 
fast into rectorial dignity. 1883 Mrs. Whitney Gayworthys 
xv, He did not stouten much as summer came on. 1890 
Pictorial World 7 Aug. 186/3 He felt her perceptibly stiffen- 
ing, and stoutening, and bonyfying in his clasp. 

Hence Stoutening vbl. sb. 

*833 Ruskin Stones Venice I. App. xv. 385 Much harden- 
ing of hands and gross stoutening of bodies in all this. 

Stou'ter. (See quot.) ? Obs. 

*792 G. Cartwright Jrnl. Labrador I. Gloss, p. xv, 
Stouter, very strong shores, which are placed round the head 
of a stage or wharf, to prevent them from being damaged by 
ships or boats. 

Stouter, var. Stoter sb. 2 Obs. 
t Stou tess. Obs. In 5 stowtesae. [f. Stout 
a. + -ess 2 .] Stoutness ; courage ; bravery. 

1422 Yonge tr. Seer eta Secret. 180 To Speke wyth good 
Vox,, IX. 


Spirite and breth apparteny th to the hardy, for that tokenyth 
hardynesse of herte, grete takynge on, and Stowtesse. 

t Stou’tfully, adv. Obs. rarer- 1 , [f. Stout a. 
+ -ruL + -ly -.] = Stoutly. 

a 1378 Lindlsay (Pitscottie) CJit on. Scot. (S T.S.) II. 261 
[They] maid stoutfullie and tnanfullie to the feildis to meit 
and lesist thame as thay mycht. 

t Sfcouth. Sc, and north. Obs. Forms : 4 
stulth, stuljj, 5 stouth., stoutht, s tilth, 6 stouith, 
6, 9 stowth. [Northern ME. stulj) , a. ON. stulj-r 
(Icel. sluld-r, stuld-r), f. OTent ,*stul- ablaut- var. 
of *stel - : see Steal ».] 

1 . Theft. Often coupled with reif : cf. Stouthreif. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 28461 Stulth o mete and drink did i. 

1429 in Cal. Doc. rel. Scot. (1888) 403 Gif. .he knew never of 
the stoutht of the hale gude no[r] of that pert that is fundin 
With him. 1436 Sir G. Hay Gw. Princes Wks. (S.T.S.) II. 
88 Unkmtee engenders outhir ref, stouth, pillery or rubbery. 
1497 Ref. Privy Seal Scot. 1 . 12/1 For the reif and stuth of 
the gudis and insicht being in the sammyn. 1330 Lyndlsay 
Test. P it py n go 529 Quhat stouith, quhat raif, quhat muither, 
& myschance 1 1323 Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) III. 101 
With leif and stouth, spulge and oppressioun. 1589-90 Reg. 
Privy Council Scot. IV. 433 Manifest reiffis and stouthis 
cominittit upoun his Hienes peceable and gude subjectis. 
1610 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1848) II. 304 The frequent 
pjkrie and stouthis in the cun trie. 1632 in Cronin ellian 
union' (S.H.S. 1902) 61 The vnsuflerable lobberies and 
stouthis daylie committit on both sydes of the border. 170X 
in W. R. Mackintosh Cur. Incid. Rec. Kirkwall (1892) no 
The crymes of thift, leiff, stouth, and restate of thift are 
punishable by death, 1791 Learmont Poems 46 (E.D.D.) 
Gieat geer by stouth and rief, He’s filch t frae mony Indian 
chief. 

2. Stealth, clandestine iiansaction. (Jam.) 

1513 Douglas AEneis xii. Piol. 212 Sum rownys to hys 
fallow, thame betwene, Hys inery stouth and pastans lait 
jistrene. 

Stouth and routh. [Prob. some error : cf. 
Scout and rout.] A quasi-archaic phrase used by 
Scott in the sense of : Plenty, abundance. 

*8x6 Scott Antiq. xi, It’s easy for your honour and the 
like o’ you gentlefolks, to say sae, that hae stouth and louth, 
and lire and fending. 

t Stou tiheart. Obs. rare -1 , [f. Stout a. + 
Heart sb.] A stout-hearted person. 

X553 Grimalde Cicero's Offices 1. (1558) 29 A true, and wise 
stoutnearte iudgeth that honesty, which natuie chiefly 
foloweth, to stande in deedes, and not in glory. 

Stout-hearted, a . Having a stout heart; 

courageous, undaunted ; f stubborn, intractable. ’ 
1532 Huloet, Stowt harted or stomaked, grauicors. 1368 
Graiton Chr on. II. 334 When the king and his Lords sawe 
the demeanour of the people, the stowtest hearted of them 
that were with the king were afrayed, 16x1 Build Isa, xlvi. 
12 Heaiken vnto me, ye stout hearted, that are farre from 
righteousnesse. *613 Hieron Minor Samis Wks. 1614 I. 
3t Wee are generally stout-hearted, and wdl not yeelde to 
the teirour of the Lord. 1788 Wesley Jrnl. 29 Mar., It was 
iven me to speak strong words, such as made the stout- 
earted tremble. 1841 Dicktns Bui n. Pudge Ixi, Afewof the 
stoutest- heir ted weie armed and gathered in a body on the 
green. 1847 Helps Friends in C. 1. i. 18 , 1 think, however, 
that the view is a stouthearted one. 1833 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xiii. III. 273 There were indeed many stouthearted 
nonconformists in the South; but scarcely any who in 
obstinacy.. could bear a comparison with the men of the 
school of Cameion. X905 Lyall Life Marq. Dufferin I. i. 
12 His descendants were stout-hearted countiy gentlemen 
after his kind. X90S W. A. Craigie Anc. Scaiui. Relig. ii. 
30 Snorti describes him as ‘ thebiavestand stoutest-hearted 
of the gods ’. 

Hence Stouthea’rtedly adv. ; Stouthea'rted- 
ness. 

<1x683 Owen Holy Spirit (1693) 39 The Reliefs which., 
carnal Seem ity and Stoutheartedness ip Adversity do offer. 
1826 E. Irving Babylon I. Introd. 17 Leaving them long to 
welter in the wo from which their stout-heartedness would 
not be warned. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets vii. 212 For his 
cardinal virtue Euripides chose what the Gieeks called 
tv^/v\ia, stout-heartedness. 1884 Brit. Q. Rev. Apr. 418 
Mr. Mackintosh proceeds stout-heartedly in his great work. 

Stoutlierie. Obs. exc. Sc. Also 5 stole- 
thery, stoltherie, -ye. [f. stulj, Stouth + -jsby.] 
Theft, stealing ; also stolen goods. 

c 1440 Alphabet of Tales 8 The money at Jjou hase taken 
of )>i bruther, it is stoltherye. Ibid. 9 Euer sen I forsuke to 
take swilk stolethery I hafe abundid & waxin rjche of 
gudi[s] Ibid. 222 pe fadur fmroff, garte call it Latro, be- 
cauce it was getten be stoltherie. 1864 Latio Tam. Bodkin 
x. 92 To find oot the loons that had received the unleisum 
stoutherie. 

Stou'thireif. Sc. Obs. exc. arch. Also 5 
stowthrefe, 5-7 stouthreif, 6 stouthe reif, 
stowth reif, pi. stouthisreiffis, 7 , 9 stouth-rife, 

9 stouthreef, -rief. [f. Stouth + Reif ; perh. 
altered from stouth and reif] Theft with violence ; 
robbery. 

X493 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials I. “13 For Stouthreif of a 
bonnet & quhyngare from the s' 1 Robert. 1493 Reg. Privy 
Seal Scot. 1 . 3/1 For the stowthrefe of thre oxin and kye fra 
the larde of Howmend. 1366 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 
489 Crymes of slauchtir, stowth teif, thift, resset of thift. 
a 1378 Lindesav (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T S.) I. 177 
Everie lord . . was suorne . to cause stouthe reif and slaughter 
to be punished. 1378 Extracts Burgh Rec. F.din. (1882) IV. 
gr Heivylie oppressit be the stouthisreiffis and vtheris 
enorniiteis of the thevis. 1387 Sc. Acts Jos. VH. 1814) III. 
4 St/i Ony landjt men.. convict of pe crymes of commoun 
thift resett of thift or stouth reiff. .sail incur the cryme and 
pane of tressoun. 1678 Sir G. Mackenzie Crim. Laws Scot. 

1. xix. § v. (1699) 09 Theft may be divided into common 
Theft, which is Theft so pioperly called, or Stouth-rife, which 


is violent Theft, and is a, complex of Theft and Robbery. 
1828 Scott A) lit. Perth ii, Thou canst flame locks and bars 
to defend the propei ty of the weak against the stouthriefand 
oppiession of the suong. [Frequent in Scott.] x88 xBlackw. 
Mag, Apr. 318 We love the old ballads of stouthiief and 
blood-feuds. 

Stoutish. (stan*tij), a. [f. Stout a. + -ish 1.] 
Somewhat stout, in senses of the adj. 

1835 Diciclns Sk. Bos, Parlour Orator, A stoutish man 
of about forty. 1883 S 1 evenson > Trees. Isl, xviii, The cap- 
tain., turned out.. a coil of stoutish rope. 19x2 Nation 24 
Aug. 758/2 Messrs. Constable publish his proposed washing- 
list in a stoutish volume. 

t Stowtly, a. Obs. [f. Stout a. + -ly 1.] SLout, 

valiant. 

1338 R. Brunne Chron. (1723) 221 Stoutly was Jmt stoure, 
long lastand J>at fight, c 1614 Sir W. Mure Dido 4 - AF.neas 

I. 349 1 Stay, stowtly gowthes ! 1 (she sayes), ‘ who heir 
resorte.’ 

Stoutly (stan tli), adv. [f. Stout a. + -ly 2 .] 
1. Valiantly, bravely, with courage and energy; 
manfully. 

13 . Sir Beues 683 Beues stoutlichein Jiat stounde Hafvp 
is neued fro )>e gtounde. 1373 Barbour Bruce xi. J58 In 
ilkane war weill ten thousand, That thoucht thai stalwardly 
suld stand In the battaie and stoutly ficht. X422 Yongi; tr. 
Secreta Secret. 134 Thay hath longe afor wei deseruyd in 
battaille and dyuers Stowres stowtly demenet ham-Selfe in 
grete yonge-man-hode. 1540 Palsgr. Acolastusm. i. N iv b, 
He . , playeth his pai te stoutely or lyke a man. 1549 Co ver- 
DALEetc. Erasm. Par. x Tim. iii. 8-13 Lyke as m a seculer 
commen wealthe he is called to be a Mayot , that before vsed 
himselfe stowtely in the wardenshyp 1393 Siiaics. Liter. 
2209 Faint not faint heart, but stoutlie say so be it. x6xo 
Healey Si. Aug. CitieofGod 1. xi. 21 Whole armies.. went 
stoutly to these slaughieis. 1833 Ht. Maktineau Brooke 
Faint vi. 78, I. .walked as stoutly as any of them to where 
the surgeons were. 1904 Verney Mem. II. 342 When a 
traveller of unwonted couiage stoutly defeated the gentle- 
men who meant to rob him. 

*t- b. By means of valour, Obs. 

1649 J. H. Motion to Part. 13 You have done great things 
for us, and equall to what hath been done in any Nation, 
either stoutly or fortunately, 
f 2. Haughtily, pioudly, arrogantly. Obs. 
a 1547 J. Choke Thirteen Ps. (Percy Soc.) 23 And when I 
slyde, both hele and toes, Then stowtly they of me do speake. 
1372 Huloet (ed. Higins), Stoutly, proudly, or arrogantly, 
suptrbl, elati, arroganter [etc.]. 163a Milton L' Allegro 
52 While the Cock. . Stoutly struts his Dames before. 

3. Resolutely, firmly, uncompromisingly. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 3521 And jyf he wyl nat 
with feyre lere, pan mayst J>ou speke stoutly to hym with- 
oute wrappe, wurdys ful grym. a 2533 Frith Distut. 
Purgat. Wks. (1373) 29/1 Rastell .. would stoutely affirme 
that the body suffereth neither well nor woe, ioy nor payne, 
good nor etiilL 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 777 Sithence he 
had once begonne, he would stoutly go thorowe. 1379 E. K. 
in Spenser's Sheph. Cal., Gen. Argl., It is. .stoutely main- 
teyned with stronge leasons of the learned, that the ycare 
beginneth in March. x68a Norris Hterocles Pref. 3 To rail 
stoutly against Popery, a X703 Burkitt On N. T. John ix. 
38 Behold this blind man. .stoutly defending the gracious 
autboi of his cure. 1779 Min-or No. 34 Miss Betsy denied 
stoutly that she ever sungat all. 1840 Thackeray Catherine 
vii, She stoutly swore that no parents could ever desert their 
children. 1858 Trollope Dr, Thorne xxxiv, The doctor. . 
at onceresolved stoutly that he would not go, x88o ‘Ouida’ 
Moths 1 . i.21 1 What for should they not listen ?’ saidFrSulein 
Schroder stoutly. 1891 Speaker 2 May 564/1 The admira- 
tion even of those who were most stoutly opposed to his 
political opinions. 

+4. Stubbornly, contumaciously. Obs. 

13.. Wyf of Auchtirmwchty 100 in Bannatyne MS. 
(Hunter. Club) 345 Scho hard him, and scho hard him not, 
Bot stowtly steird the stottis abowt. 1631 Gouge Gods 
Arrows 1. § 22. 30 Others would be emboldened.. to carrie 
themselves stoutly against God. 

5. Vigorously, with might and main, lustily. ? Obs. 
1399 Langl. R. Redeles 1. X14 Je cleued to knavis..pat. . 

stind gou stouttely till ge stombled all. c 1482 J. Kay tr. 
Caoursin's Siege of Rhodes f 10(1870), Theycasted agaynes 
the tour thre hotidred grete stones of bombardes ana brake 
the toure stoutely and put it in a grete dnnger to be ouer- 
thrawn. 1684 Otway Atheist iv. 1. 42 I'll swinge her the 
stoutlier, for alienating his Affections frombis natural Father. 
X709T. Robinson Find. MosaiikSyst. 90 [Wood-Ants] with 
Burthens of gieen Leaves upon their Backs, so big that one 
can scarce see the Insect lor the Burthen, and yet they 
march stoutly. 1773 Goldsm. Strops to Conq. 1. ii, Drive up 
the yard, and calf stoutly about you. x8io Scott Lady of 

L, 1. vi, The gallant stag swam stoutly o’er. r8rs — Guy 

M. xiv, Dinmont, I say, fell stoutly upon the good cheer. 
*pb. with refeience to drinking. Obs, (Com- 
mon in 17-iSth c.) 

16x7 Moryson I tiu. iii. 51 The Novocomians [are said] to 
eate without end and drinke stoutly. 1687 A. Lovell tr. 
Thevenot's Tram. in. 24 To let ( the World see that he could 
diink stoutly, on the Top of his Pyramid there is a large 
Stone-cup. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xviii. xiii, These 
two therefore sat stoutly to it, during the whole evening. 

6. Strongly, massively, solidly ; so as to be stout 
or thick, or with the addition of something stout. 

c 1330 Will. Paleme 1950 Alle on stal wor]> stedes stoutliche 
i-horsed. 1604 Shaks. Oth. n. i. 48 His Barke is stoutly 
Timber'd, a 1825 Fokby Voc. E. A ngha , Spile, a wedge of 
wood stoutly pointed with iron. x8ox Hardwicke's Sci.- 
Gossip XXVII. 53 The species are rather more stoutly built 
than the Tipulinx. 1892 Lady F. Verney Verney Mem. 

II. 193 They . manufactured a wooden cannon from an elm 
tree, stoutly hooped with iron. 

7. Comb. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche vii. ccx. Dark Bats,. .Surprised 
by a stoutly-flashing Flame. Ibid. xvi. i. Whose stoutly- 
paradoxick Essence founds Its dearest Health upon its deep- 
est wounds. 1833 Nyren Yng. Cricketer's Tutor (1902) 94 
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He was a short and rather stoutly-made man, 187a Cours 
N. Amer, Birds 216 A large stoutly-built hawk, 1881 
Cassells Nat. Hist. V. 359 Bees.. are generally rather 
stoutly-built insects. 

Stoutness (stau-tnes). [f. Stout a. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being stout. 

+ 1 . Pride, haughtiness, arrogance. 03 s. 

*3« Barbour Bruce via 336 For quhar a hert is rycht 
vorthy, Agane stoutnes [it] is ay stout. 1398 Tre visa Barth. 
De P. R. vi. xviii. (1495) 20 4 And god commaundeth that 
the lordes be notbesye to Wynne and gete theyr owne jo-ye 
andstowtnes. £1400 Brut 124 He. .bicome a godeman and 
an holy, and lefte al maner pride & stoutenesse. 1535 
Coverdale Jcr. xlviii. 29, 1 knowehir stoutnesse[i6xr pride]. 
1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Matt, v, 5 Stowtnes and styfnes 
is hated of al men. 1552 Latimer Strut. 3rd Smut. Epiph, 
(1584) 309 b, Beware of pride and stoutnes. 1570 Jewel Def. 
Apol. it. lii. (1571) 119 Doubtlesse..the Councel of Aphrica 
meante the stoutenesse of the Cleregie, and not of the 
Nobles : die pride of Rome, and not of Aphrica. 1371 H ulort 
(ed. Higins), Stoutnes, proudeness, or ariogancie, fastus, 
arrogantia, ferocitas, [etc ]. 1600 Holland Livyxui. xiv. 
1x23 Besides, the stoutnes used by Harpalus (the principall 
person of the embassie) . .exasperated their stomackes. 1607 
Shaks. Cor.y. vi. 27 His stoutnesse When he did stand for 
Consult, which he lost By lacke of stooping. 

2 . Bravery, valour, courageousness. Now rare, 
exc. iu stoutness of heart. 

ri47° Got. 4- Gaw. 799 Is nane sa stalwart in stour, with 
stoutnes to stand. 1553 Brende Q. Curtins A iij, In an ex- 
cellent capitaine nature must geve the chiefest partes, that is 
to say; hardines, stowtenes of stomacke, \vyth a natural 
wiidome and understanding. 1561 Hoby tr. Castigi tone's 
Courtier 1. (1377! C ij b, Dyuerse calamities, which hee al- 
wayes bore out with such stoutnesse of courage, that [etc.]. 
a 1375 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. 1. (Camden, No. 36) 39 At 
the lengthe, having conflicte with wilde beastes, [he] made 
a beastlie ende, and thus.. to miche stoutenes beecamme 
his owne confusion, a 138s Sidney Arcadia ui. xvii. (1912) 
452 [She] was an Amazon, and therefore had gotten a 
habite of stoutnes above the nature of a woman. 1631 
Gouge God's A rrows v. § 6. 416 S toutnesse and courage of 
mind. 1666 Pjefys Diary 17 Sept.', Sir Thomas Clifford, 
who appears . . much set by at Court for his activity in going 
to sea, and stoutness every where. 1691 Hartclii-fe Virtues 
1x9 As Stoutness of mind very well agrees with Meekness, 
and therefore Moses, who was indeed a Person of the most 
undaunted Courage, is said in Scripture to be the meekest 
Man upon Earth. 1717 Bailey vol. II, Stoutness, Courage- 
ousnebS, Boldness. x8aa Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Decay of Beggars, 
The common cripple would despise his own pusillanimity, 
viewing the hale stoutness, and hearty heart, of this half- 
limbed giant. 18*7 Pollok Course T. 11. 770 He.. Amidst 
vindictive thunders lets them try The stoutness of their heart. 

3 . Firmness, resoluteness. 

1361 Eden Art Naoig. Pref. ©© i, Accoumpting— rash- 
nesse for bardinesse, impudencie for stoutnesse. 1577 Vau* 
trollies Luther on Ep, Gal. 48 Our stoutnes therfore in 
this matter is godly and holy. *643-4 Vicars God tn Mount 
132 These with the rest discovered ahoundance of stoutnes 
and resolution. 179 9 Han. More Fern. Edvc. (ed. 4) I. 8 
Let her.. not make herself amends by the stoutness of her 
orthodoxy for the badness of her temper. 

1 4 . Stubbornness, intractability, rebelliousness. 
CX400 Rom. Rose 1936 He is a fool in sikernesse, That With 
daunger or stoutnesse Rebellith ther that he shulde plese. 
cxuaPiomp. Pacrv. 478/2 Stowtnesse, or vnbuxumnesse, 
retellio. 1560 Bps. Addr. in Strype Ann. Ref. (1709) I. 
xvni. 214 Not in any lespect of Self-Will, Stoutness, or 
Striving against her Majesty. *570 Jewel Def. Apol. n. 
xvui. (i57j) 3.50 But perceiuing that the King was much 
moued and misliked his stoutnesse, the next night folowing, 
he fled ouer into France, and afterwarde sought aide of the 
Pope, 1399 Sandys Europat Spec. (*632) 174 Hee opposeth 
a proud stoutnesse and intractable obstinacie, ai6 54 
Gataker Antid , Errour (1670) 51 Either out of a stoutnes 
of stomack, and a stifhes of self-wil, or out of an extream 
malice and inveterate hatred against the person, 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 534 There is a stoutness, and 
an aversion to inferiority rooted in all men, which must be 
managed with gieat delicacy. 

6 . Sporting. In animals, esp. horses and foxes : 
Staying power, endurance. 

*8*8 1 W. H. Scott ' Brit. Field Sports 311 Hoises. .able 
to carry weight, .and moie distinguished for stoutness, in 
the luif phrase, namely stoutness of heart, or ability to last, 
than for speed. i8a6 J. Cook Fox-hunting 61, I could 
enumerate many other capital runs to prove the stoutness of 
the Essex foxes. 1836 ' Stonchi nge ’ Brit. Rural Sports 
1. m, ii. 156 Stoutness [m the greyhound] depends partly 
upon general muscular development. *883 Times 22 Oct. 
xo/2 He [a racehorse] appears to be bred lather for speed 
than for stoutness. *90* Daily Chron, ao Nov. 4/2 A capital 
day’s sport was witnessed at this dub gathering, . . hares 
running with great stoutness. 

6 . In physical senses : 
a. Strength of body or limbs (now rare). 

**44? Prontp. P arv. 478/2 Stowtnesse, or strenghe, rolur. 
i860 oeele yEcce Homo lit, (ed. 8} 23 No one doubted the 
stoutness of Samson's sinews. 


b. Corpulence. 

1838 Lytton Alice 11. 11, Mr. Merton was., fair, and in 
chned to stoutness. *899 « A. Hope ' Ring’s Miiror w v. 13c 
lie giew indolent; his stoutness increased, xooa Mas 
Barnes-Grundy Thames Camp 40 Long hours of idleness 
-tend to encourage a dreadful infirmity called ‘stoutness 1 

°* Massiveness; strength due to, thickness. 

1845 Florist s Jrnl. (1846) VI, 156 Our plant however is bj 
no means possessed of the huge size and stoutness for whicr 
j? speciosum is remarkable. 187c Hooker Stud. Flora 40c 
ioOrsx vulpina Perigyma compressed, ribs variable in 
* 3 lac kw. Mag, Aug. x 9 8/a In spite of the 

stoutness of our tackle, they broke us. 

J Stouiiy, a. 03s. rare. In 6 stoutty, stowty. 
[f. Stout a. + -V.] stout, valiant, strong. 

a 1529 Skelton Duke of Albany 78 Ye duke so doutty, So 


1 sterne, so stoutty. — Agst. Gamesche i. to Ve stionge 
I stuidy stnlyon, so steine and stowty. 

Stouve, Stouver, Stouwe : see Stove, 
Stoveb, Stow. 

Stovaine (stun* v*i sin). pharmacy. [a. F. sto- 
name, formed after cocaine (see Cocaine) ; the first 
element is obscure.] A local anaesthetic, discovered 
by Foumeau in 1903 ( Comfits Rendus Feb. and 
May 1904). 

1904 yrnl. Client. Soc. LXXXVI. 11. 501 Toxicity of Amyl 
Chjoronydrin (Stovaine), xgxo Cltatnb . Jrnl.fe b. 142/1 
This new weapon of the surgeon called Stovaine, created 
considerable interest in the medical world. 

Stove (stony), sb. 1 Forms : 6 stofe, stouf(fe, 
stowf(f)e, 6-7stoave, stoove, 7stou.ph.(e, stouve, 
5- stove. See also Stow sb. 3 [OE. had stofa wk. 
masc., hot air bath (once, as gloss on balneum ), and 
the related stuf-bsrt ( Leechdoms III. 92, 132) in 
the same sense. The word, however, seems not 
to have survived, but to have been taken up afresh 
iu the 1 5- 1 6th. c. from MLG. or MDu. stove fern. 
(Du. stoof) = OHG. stuba fern. (MUG. stube 
heated room, mod.G. stube sitting-room) ON. 
stofa, slufa fem. (Sw. sttifva, stuga cottage, Da, 
stue room); the Scandinavian words are prob. 
adopted from LG. The relation between the 
WGer. *stub- and the late L. or Rom. stiff a, 
stufare (see Stew sbA and v.%, Stcjfe) is uncertain.] 

1 1. A hot air bath ; a sweating-room : =» Stew 
sb* 3, Stufe. Ohs. 

In the second auot. the pi. is used with sing, construction. 
1456 Sir G. Haye Gov. Princes Wks. (S. T. S.) II. 142 
Here declaris the noble the manei is of baithis and of stovis. 
Ibid. 143 Thare mon be grete consideracioun to make wele 
a bathis or a stovis. 136a B ullein Buhuat k, Bk. Sick Men 
(*579) 24b, Idle bodies, .are made warme, by..0yle, bath- 
ing in warme water, or going into y* Stoue. 1379 J. Loutkc 
in Narr. Refotnt. (Camden) 38 This was to hym in stede 
of a stowffe called Laconicum. 1370-80 North Plutarch, 
Cimon (1393) 323 As they were rubbing of him with oils in 
his stqoue or hotte house. 1387 Harrison England u. x. 
*87/2 in Holinshed, As for stooues we haue not hitherto 
vsed them greatlie, yet doo they now begin to be made in 
diuerse houses of the_ gen trie.., who build them not to 
worke and feed in as in Germanie and else where, but now 
and then to sweat in. 1395 Duncan App. Elyni. iE. D. S.), 
Vapot ariuni, a hot stofe. 1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out 
of H uni. gt. viii. You shall sweat there with— losing your 
monie at primero, as well as in all the stoves in Sweden. 
*603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 864 Neither used they the 
stouph or bath together. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 317 
The dung, .of mice . , rubbed y pon the head of any one who 
is troubled with the scutfe or skaules thereon in a bath or 
stoue, will presently expell and driue them quite away. 
*6x» Drayton Poly-olb. iv. 304 The Pentecosts prepar’d at 
Carleon in his Com t,.. her Temples and her Groues, Her 
Palaces, her Walks, Baths, 'I heaters, and Stoues. 1619 
H. Burton Tiuths Tri. 203 I hat riuer in hell— is now be- 
come a hot dry stoue, called Purgatory. *638 W. Burton 
Comment. I tin. Antoninus 213 This I guess to be aStoupho 
or hot-house to bath in. 1683 Digbys Chytn, Seer . 11. 200 
When the Patient is Sweating in the dry Stove, a 1700 
Evelyn Diary 8 Feb. 1645, Neere to this cave are the 
natural stoves of St. Germain. *7x3 Leoni Palladio's 
Archit. (1742) 1. 101 A lukewarm Room. .from which they 
enter'd into the hot stove. *736 C. Lucas Ess, Waters 1 . 
230 You may have,, more or. less yapor. .which can not be 
done in the common suffocating stoves at the Hummums. 

+b. A closed basket for ‘staving’ or sweating 
a gamecock. Obs. 

1631 Markham Country Contentm. 1, xix. (ed. 4) nx You 
must haue deepe straw baskets made for the purpose,, .and 
there let your Cocke stoue and sweate till the Euening. 
But before you put him into the stoue, you shall [etc.]. 

1 2 . A sitting-room or bedroom heated with a 
furnace. Chiefly with reference to Germany, the 
Low Countries, Scandinavia, or Russia. (Cf. Stew 

a.) Obs. 

t *545 Brinklow C omplay nt 36 b, Euen the porest man- 
may boldly come into their hall or stoue, the* being at 
dynar. 1339 Morwyng Evonym, 70 Certaine of the Ger- 
maines that lyve in stouffes, that is hot houses, the winter 
time, make in them lowe fornaices. 1600 Hakluyt Voy. 
Ill, 392 Here they found houses of fouie stories high, ..and 
in most of them were Stooues for the Winter season, a 1608 
Dee Relat. Spir. 1, (1659) 21a In the excellent little Stove, 
°f. study of D. Hageck his houie lent me, by Bethlem in 
old Prage. *617 Moryson /tin. hi. 77 {bis) In stead of fier 
they vse hot stoues.., which are certaine chambers or 
roomes, hauing an earthen ouen cast into them. Ibid. 103 
All the passengers lie together in the warme stoaue, with 
t J°4° of tne Family, both Men and Weomen. x6ax Burton 
Anat. Mel, 1. ii. iv. v. (1624) 136 How tedious is it to them 
that hue in Stoues & Caues haife a yeare together; as in 
Island, Muscovy, or vnder the Pole it selfe. 1634 W. Wood 
New Eng. Prosp. (1898) 68 Hee busies better through a 
world of cold in a frost-paved wildernesse, than the furred 
UUzen in his warmer Stoave. 1643 Fuller Holy 4 Prof. 
or. n. ix. 86 When a certain Frenchman came to visit Me- 
lanchthon, he found him in his stove with one hand dandling 
ms child.., and in the other hand holding a book, a *700 
■Evelyn Diary 23 Sept. 1680, All the inhabitants retiring to 
their stoves. *706 Farquhar Recruiting Officer m ii, 

I might have marry’d a German Princess, worth fifty thou- 
sand Crowns a Year, but her Stove disgusted me, 

3 . A hothouse for plants. 

*®95 Phil. Trans. XIX. 393 A new black Maiden Hair 
-now growing m his Majesty’s Stoves at Hampton Court. 
SJSSsSs'l Dict. il. s B ab, A Catalog ue of 

R. Si 


containing 


a prodigious collection of plants. *804 Charlotte Smith 
Conversations, etc. I. 65 In the stove the natives of the 
torrid zone; in the conseivatoiy the inhabitants of mildex 
regions. 1869 A. R. Wallace Malay At chipelago (1890) 85 
In our stoves these vaiied conditions can le supplied to 
each individual plant. 1893 Amherst Gatdtning 282 The 
chmbing plants which adorned the stove. 

4 . A heated chamber or box for some special 
puipose. 

1640 T. Brugis Marrow ofPhysicke 11. 142 So set your 
Plate in a warme Stove, or Oven. 1706 Phillips (ed. Ker- 
sey', Stove. . . Among Confectioneis, it is a little Closet well 
stopt up on all Sides; where there are several stories or 
rows of Shelves, one above another, made of Wires, to hold 
the Sweet-meats that are to he dried. 1769 Mrs. RArrALD 
Engl. Housekpr. (*778) 245 When they aie cold take them 
out and lay them on gtasses, put them into a stove, and 
turn them every half horn, *774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist. V. 
x68 The artificial method of hatching chickens in stoves, as 
is practised at Grand Cairo. x8xx A. T. Thomson Load. 
Disp. (i8*8) 241 They are. .killed by the steams of boiling 
vinegar, and dried either by the sun or in a stove. 1833 
U re Phil. Mantef. 146 When all the wool is gatheied on 
the teeth, the comb is placed with Its points in the stov e. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 660 A stove, is a kind of 
kiln for warping timber in. x88x Raymond Mining Gloss , 
Stove, the oven in which the blast of a furnace is heated. 
1883 Hummel Dyeing Textile Fabrics 112 The sulphur 
stove— a spacious brick chamber which can he charged with 
sulphur dioxide. 1897 Allbutt's Sjst, Med. II. 969 The 
drawing or emptying of ‘stoves’ is legal ded as the most 
dangerous part of white-lead making. 

5 . An apparatus for heating (orig., for heating a 
‘ store ’ in sense 1 or 2). Cf. Stew sb.~ 1 b. 

a. A closed box or vessel of earthenware, 
porcelain, or (now more usually) of metal, port- 
able or fixed, to contain burning fuel. 

Often with defining woid, indicating the purpose for 
which the stove is used, as in cooking stove, or the kind of 
fuel employed, as anthracite, coal, gas, oil stove. 

Quots. 1562 and 1591 peih. do not belong to this sense. 
[156a Bullrin Bulwark, Bk. Sick Men (1579) 6 Make a 
fyer of Chai coales, or a stoue, which is a fyer secret felt, 
but not seene. *391 G. Fletcher Russe Commw. ii. 4 In 
the extremitie of winter, if you holde a pewter dishe..in 
your hand— (except in some chamber where their waime 
stoaues bee) your fingers will fiiese faste vnto it.] a x6x8 
Rates of Merchandizes H 4, Iron Stoues the peece, xl.S. 
*6*3 T, Adams Barren Tree 4 A Candle is made to light 
vs, not to heate vs ; a Stoue is made to heate vs, not 
to light vs. 1624 in Archaeologia XLVIII. 138 In your 
closet a litle chaie, the marble morter, the stove, your 
owne cabinet and bookes, a target, [etc.]. 164a Fuller 
Holy «e Prof. St, 1. xii. 39 Though there be no fire seen 
outwardly, as in the English chymnies, it may be hotter 
within, as in the Dutch stoves. 169* J. Gibson in A 1 chao- 
logia XII. xBi In one of the lesser gaidens is a large 
green house divided into several rooms, and all of them 
with stoves under them, and fire to keep a continual heat. 
1693 Evelyn Dc La Quint. Contpl, hard.. Cult. Orange- 
trees 21 The Heat of Char-coal— in some hidden Stove, Or 
Earthen Pan. 170a S. Slwall Diaty 16 Jan., A good fire 
in the stove warm’d the room. 17x3 Land. Gaz. No. 5325/4 
Stoves fix’d to the Chimneys. 1733 Dyche & Pardon 
Diet., Stave, a small close Fire, sometimes used for drying 
Sugars, Sweet-meats, &c. 1747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery ii. 26 
Do it over a Stove or slow Fire till the Rice begins to be 
thick. x8x6 T. L. Peacock Heatilong Hall viii, With pick- 
axes and gunpowder, a hanging stove and a poker. 1833 
J. Holland Manuf. Metal II. 173 The close fire-places, or 
stoves propeily so called, the principle of which is the emis- 
sion of hot air. _ 1833 Soyer Panh oph. 248 Place them on 
the stove or gridiron, and you will, by these means, obtain 
a delicate and tempting dish. 1853 Mrs. Moodie Life in 
Clearings 373, I have seen the grandmother in a wealthy 
family ironing the fine linen, or broiling over the cook- 
stove. 1854 Ronalds & Richardson Chem. Technol. (ed. 
2) I. 2x6 Chamber stoves are constructed to disseminate 
heat by the direct contact of air with the heated surface, 
which is obtained by burning fuel on a grate, closely sur- 
rounded on all sides except below the bars, by a good con- 
ducting or absorbing material. 1879 Cassell s Team, Ednc. 
II- 395/x On the Continent. .the. .scarcity of fuel— eailyjed 
to the mtroduetjon of the hot-air stove. 1909 Mission Field 
June 60 There is at present no heating system of any kind 
111 the school beyond the old-fashioned stoves in each room. 

b. Applied to the metal structure of a more or 
less open fireplace; a ‘grate’. 

This use, common in England, appears to be unknown in 
the U.S. 

*1756 Eliza Haywood New Present (1771) 252 To tub 
the stove and fire-irons. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. 
Udolpho x,_ On the next morning Emily ordered a fire to 
he lighted in the stove of the chamber where St. Aubert 
used to sleep, *817 W. Bllob Sexagenarian II. 143 He 
would, .offend the delicacy of his hostess by contaminating 
..the brightness of her stoves. .with the distillations of 
tobacco. 1848 Dickens Dombty viii, An empty room, .made 
ghastly by a ragged fireplace without any stove in it. x86x 
T. L. Peacock Gryll Gr. xxii, It would not suit the stoves 
of our modern saloons. 

f c. Naut. (See quot.) Obs. 

1730 Blanckley Nav. Expositor, Stoves are square 
Boxes made of Piank filled with Bricks, and when fitted 
with an Iron Ring and small Bars, are for burning Char- 
coal, in order for the Cook to dress the Admiral’s or Cap- 
tain's Victuals on. 

d. A foot-warmer containing burning charcoal, 
such as is used in the Low Countries [Du. stoof]. 

1716 Gay Trivia n. 338 The Belgian stove beneath her 
Footstool glows. *883 Olive Schreiner Afr. Farm. 1. v, 
Under her feet was a wooden stove. 

6. ait-rib . and Comb.: in sense 2, as f stove- 
window ; in sense 3, as stove-flower, -heat, -plant, 
-shrub, -thermometer', in sense 4, as stove-dry vb., 
whence stove-dried adj. ; in sense 5, as stove-brush, 
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-chimney, - coal \ -door, -jitter, -jitting, -grating, 
-maker, - manufacturer , -piping, -setter, - setting j 
stove-heated, -warmed adjs. Also f stove-fire (see 
quot. 1769 ); stove-glass (see quot.) ; stove- 
grate (a) — sense 5 b; (6) see quot. 1875 ; stove- 
house => sense 3 ; stove-polish, black lead or 
other substance used for polishing stoves ; + stove- 
pot (see quot. for stove-jire) ; stove-room f (a) = 
sense 3 ; (j>) = sense 4 ; stove-truck (see quot.) ; 
stove-tub =s sense 4 . 

1858 Simmonds Did. Trade , * Stove-hush , a housemaid's 
polishing-brush, for blackening or shining a grate. 1730 
Inventory R. Woolley's Goods (1732) 8 A**Stove Chimney. 
1736 Ainsworth Eng.-Lat. Diet., A blower (in a stove 
emmney) ferrettm ignis suscitabnlum. 1681 Raymond 
Muting Gloss., "Stove-coal. 189s Daily News 15 Oct. 3/5 
Stove coal 15s. 1868 Rep. Munitions of War 188 Having 
a door resembling an ordinal y "stove- door. *766 Complete 
Farmer s.v. Moth, As this com (which had not "been 
"stove-dried) was old and diy enough, it was but seldom 
ventilated s.j$zGentl. Mag.Xyill. 348 (Poicelain) Rooms 
for throwing, turning, and "stove drying the ware. 1769 
Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1805) Descr. Plate, 1 he 
Plate is the design of three "stove-fires for the kitchen, 
that will burn coals or etnbeis instead of charcoal..; the 
coals are burnt in cast iron pots, . . CC Stove pots in which 
the fire is made. 1903 Daily Record Mail 22 Aug. 2 
George Morrow. ,a*stovefitter. 1870 Disraeli Lothairxxxi, 
She held.. a vast bouquet entirely of white "stove floweis. 
1891 Century Did. s.v. Glass, * Stove-glass, sheets of mica 
used in the fronts of stoves, etc. *730 Inventory R. Woolley’s 
Goods (1732) 8 In the Dining-Room. . . A "Stove Grate. 17S3 
Hogarth Anal. Beauty vni. 43 Those branches fixt to the 
sides of common old-fashion’d stovc.giates by way of orna- 
ment. 1841 in Inquiry, Vo> ks. Deaf <$■ Dumb (1 870) 26 
Jos. Fellows, stove-grate fitter, Rotherham. 186a Catal. 
Internat. Exhib. II. No. 5971 Wholesale iionmonger and 
stove grate manufactuier. 1873 Knight Diet. Mech. 2412 
Stove-grate , the grid or series of bars on which the fuel 
rests in a stove. 1890 W. W. MrRRY in More Echoes Oxf. 
Mag. (1896) 96 By the "stove-grating I can see the stoker. 
1833 Gladstone Glean. IV. 184 The growth of those demo- 
cratic principles which the present sjstem is forcing with 
"stove-heat to maturity. 1894 C. L. Johnstone Canada 67 
The heat of the stove-heated kitchen prevented me from 
sleeping, i860 Gosse Rom. Nat. Hist. (t866) 178 Choice 
plants that I have been used to see fostered and tended in 
pots in our "stove-houses at home. 1843 Civil Engin. 4 
Arch. Jrnl. VI. 422/2 This is a stigma on the "stove- 
makers of London. 1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade , Stove- 
maker, a founder and caster of stoves and ranges, for grates 
and fire-places. 1843 Civil Engin. 4- Arch. Jrnl. VI. 422/1 
As a "stove manufacturer, I have [etc.]. 1838 Penny Cycl. 
XI. 219/2 A communication., made of one or mote ranges 
of iron "stove-piping. 1901 J. Black's Carp. <$• Build., 
Home Handier. 64 An old piece of stove-piping. »8xa 
New Botanic Gard. 1. 10 A pleasing variety among other 
"stove plants. i8aa Loudon Suburban Hart. 19 Hothouse 
plants, which may be either dry stove plants . .or damp stove 
plants. 1838 Simmonds Did. Trade, * Stove-polish, black- 
lead. 1903 Daily Chron. 13 Apr. 5/3 The blacklead and 
stove-polish business. 1769 "Stove-pots [see stove-fire]. 170 6 
S. Scwall Diary 27 Feb. (1879) II. 155 Passing out of the 
*Stove.Room into the Kitchen. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. 
(1760) IV. 239 Fowls heie live in the same apartment or 
slove-ioom with the ow lers. 1825 Gentl. Mar. XCV. 1. 163 
He went Into a stove-ioom, in which sulphur, iiay,&c. were 
burning at the same time. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 473/1 
Immediately behind him is the stove-room, in which the 
moulds ate langed on shelves. 1846 Dodd Brit. Manuf. 
VI. 181 Sail-miiking. Besides the bleach-field theie is.. a 
* stove-room in which the flax can be exposed to any re- 
quired degree of temperature. 1898 Daily News 18 June 
9/4 Bricklaying, jobbing, drains, "stove setting, &c. 1830 

Florist 202 A handsome "stove-shrub. 1786 Abercrombie 
Gard. Assist. 354 The proper degree of heat.. may be de- 
te. minable by a "stove thermometer. 1873 Knight Diet. 
Mech., * Stove-truck , a truck employed in cannon-foundries 
for moving pieces of ordnance. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 
XVII. 433/2 They should be stoved in a stove by the 
heat of a flue, and not in a baker’s oven or a "stove tub. 
1911 Chamb. Jrnl, Sept. 566/2 Their wives have their duties 
in the close and "stove- wanned houses. 1360 Daus tr. 
Sleidane's Comm. 164 Lookynge downe out of the "stowffe 
wvndowe into the courte vnderneth. 1680 R. L’Estrange 
Twenty Sel. Colloq. Erasm. 60 The Master of the Inn puts 
his head out of the Stove window. 

Stove, sbX Sc. and north. [Cf. Stew jA 3] A 
steam ; a mist rising from the ground. 

1313 Douglas AEnds vn. Prol. 8g The callour air. .Maid 
seik waim stovis. Ibid. XII. Prol. 46 Moich hailsum stovis 
ourheildand the slak. 

Stove (stouv), vX Also 7 stoove. [£ Stove rA* 
Cf. Du. sloven, which may he partly the source.] 
f X. trans. To subject to a hot-aii bath. 06s. 

1436 Sir G. Hay Gov. Princes Wks. (S. T. S.) II. 143 
Quhen the man suld stove him, he suld first entre the first 
cnaumei,tbat is calde. 

t b. To sweat (a gamecock). Also intr. of the 
cock: To undergo sweating. Cf. Stove jA*ib. 06s. 

1631 Markham Country Contentm. i.xix. (ed. 4)111 Then 
putting in your Cocke, couer him with sweete strawe vp to 
the top, and then lay on the lidde close, and there let your 
Cocke stoue and sweate till the Etiening. 1686 Blome 
Gentl. Peer. it. 279/2 Each time Stove ana Scour him [the 
Cock] according to the nature of his Heats, long Heats re- 
quiring longer Stoving, as also gi eater Scouring. 

1 2. To keep up the heat of (fire). 06s. rarer 1 . 

1390 Greene Never too late 1. (1600) E 2 b, As the mineials 
of ./Etna stoue fire,,. so young yeeies are incident to the 
heatc of loue. 

3. To put (plants) in a hothouse. 

1625 Bacon Ess., Gardens r 1 For December, and lanuary, 
and the Latter Part of Nouember, you must take..Orenge- 
Tites ; Lemon-Trees ; and Mutles, if they be stooued [w »■. 


stirred], 1691 J. Gibson in A rchxologia XII. 188 These 
more nice and curious plants, that need closer keeping are 
in warmer 100ms, and some of them stoved when he thinks 
fit. 1851 23' ham /(• Midi. Gardeners' Mag, Aug. 140 Tulips. 
—These will, of course, be all dryed, cleaned, stoved, and 
in their places. 

+ 4. To keep (persons) in heated rooms. 06s. 

i6aj Flltham Resolves 1. xviii. (1628) 55 While the rich 
lye stoued in secure reposes. 1801 A. Young Autob. 6 June 
(1898) 364. Charming weather for the country,, .and I am 
stoved up in this hon id place. 1802 Beddoes Hygeia v. *5 
Mistaken medical opinions.. induced physicians to stove 
their patients . . in hot, close 1 ooms. 

5. To dry in a stove or heated chamber; Naut. 
to dry (ropes) in this manner to prepare them for 
tarring. 

a 1625 Nomenclalor Navalis (Harl. MS. 2301). 1664-5 
[see Stoving vbl. sb.\. 1736 J. Llwis I. of Tenet (ed. 2) 39 
Stow or Stove Ropes , to dry them in an Oven, 1794 Rig- 
ging 4 Seamanship I. 57 Stoving is placing of white rope 
in an iron stove or oven,.. which makes the lope more 
limber. .to receive the tar. 1831 Kipping Sailmaking (ed, 
a) 45 Bolt ropes formerly weie stoved in a stove, by the heat 
of a flue, and taned afterwaids. 1914 A. Deane Belfast 
Art Gall. qMuseutn (Quarterly Notes No. 26) 8 Ihe [clay] 
pipes are theu laid in the sun, if the weather permits, for 
partial diying, or stoved pievious to heating in the kiln, 

6 . To stew (meat or vegetables). Now Sc. and 
north. 


1738 Ochtertyre House Bk. (S. H. S.) isoDinner lambs 
head, stoved. 1741 Cornpl. Family-Piece 1. ii. 115 Stove it 
well in good Gravy one Hour, and send it whole to Table. 
*747 Mrs. Glassl Cookery ii. 44 Pigeons stoved. 1867 
J. K. Hunter Rctrosp. Artist's Life xvii. (1912) 178 Plenty 
ofpotatoes stoved with the bioo made an excellent dinner. 

7. To fumigate with sulphur; to disinfect with 
sulphur or other fumes. 

1805 Luccock Nat. Wool 171 The well-known mode of 
stoving cloth by the fumes of sulphur. 1844 G. Dodd Tex- 
tile Manuf ii. 73 The cloth was first bleached; the squares 
were printed by cylinder with a mordant of acetate of iron ; 
then stoved ; then passed through a caustic emulsion. 19x5 
Blackw. Mag. Nov. 589/2 All clothing, even if issued brand- 
new on the eve of departure from a hospital in France, has 
to be stoved when it reaches English soil. 

8 . To heat (a building) with stoves ; to provide 
with stoves, rare. 

. 1808 Sarah Lady Lyttelton Corr. (1912) 53 The house 
is so well stoved and fired it is quite a delightful tempera- 
tuie. 


f Stove, w. 2 Sc. Obs. [f. Stove sbX] intr. Of 
smoke : To pass in clouds. 

1736 Mrs. Calderwood in Coltness Colled. (Maitl. Club) 
164 A long table where the carles «no ale, so that, when a 
scoot passes, you see the smoak stoving out at the windows. 

Stove (sttfuv), ».3 [f. stove, pa. pple. of Stave 
v.] trans. — Stave v . 2 . 

1820 Oxley Jr nli. Exped, N. S. Wales 17 The large boat 
had got stoved against a tree under water. 1883 S rn\ enson 
Treas. 1st. ax, I 'll stove in your old blockhouse like a rum 
puncheon. Ibid., Drop shooting poor seamen, and stoving 
of their heads in while asleep. 1894 Westru. Gas. 7 Dec. 
5/1 And her bulwaiks were stoved and washed away. 

Stove (stow), ppl. a. Naut. [irreg. pa. pple. of 
Stave v.l That 1ms been ‘ stove in \ 

1899 F. T, Bullen Idylls of Sea. xvi. X24 One of the most 
frequent experiences in this perilous trade [whale-fishing] 
is that of a 1 stove ’ boat. 

Stove, irreg. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Stave v. 
Stoved (stoayd), ppi. aX [f. Stove vX + -ed *.] 
f 1. Of a fire : Kept burning in a stove. Obs. 

1693 Evelyn DeLa Quint. CompL Gard., Direct. Melons 
Advt. 4 It is certain, that a Naked or Stov'd Fire, pent up 
withinthe House,,. must needs be extreamly Noxious and 
Pernicious to these Delicate and Tender Plants. 

2. Sc. Of meat or vegetables : Stewed. 

1728 Ramsay Fables, Monk Miller's Wife 133 The 
stov’d or lonsted we afford Are aft great strangers on our 
board. 1736 Mrs. Calderwood in Coltness Collect. (Maitl. 
Club) 149 AH sorts of stewei or stoved things. 1867 J. X. 
Hunter Retrosp. Artist's Life i, (1912) 10 Sne gave me my 
dinner of stoved potatoes. 

3. Heated by a stove. Also, kept in a heated room. 

x8oa Beddoes Hygeia v. 60 The carpeted, stuccoed, and 

stoved sitting room. 011833 McCulloch Attributes (1837) 
III. xliii. 147 It is no trial to bring a caged and stoved 
animal from a hot climate and then to decide that it cannot 
live out of a stove. 

4. Dried in a stove or oven. Stoved salt : see 


quot. 189 a. , 

1800 Henry Epit. Chem. (1808) 182 The various forms 
under which it [common salt] appeals, of stoved salt, fishery 
salt, bay salt, &c. aiise rather from differences in the sue 
and compactnesS'Of the grain than [etc.]. 1808 H. Holland 
Agric. Cheshire in W. H. Marshall Rev. Rep. Agric. (1810) 
II. 93 In making the stoved ; or lump salt, as it is palled, the 
brine is brought to a boiling heat. 1832 Fincham Ship- 
building in. (ed. 3} 32 It was found that the stoved planks 
were fresher and tougher. 1880 Daily Nen's 28 Oct. 3/8 
Sugar... Stoved goods and Paris loaves continue firm. 189a 
Labour Commission Gloss., Stoved Salt, boiled salt drawn 
out of the pans, put into wooden moulds, and afterwards 
taken into the stoves 01 hot-houses for the purpose of being 
thoroughly dried. All table salt is stoved salt. 

Stoved, ppl. a 2 <= Stove, Stoves ppl. adjs. 

1798 O’K. elite Wild Oats 1. i, I’m as empty as a stoved 
keg. 

Stovefkil (stau’vful). [f. Stove sbX + -rut.] A 
quantity that fills a store ; as much as a stove can 
contain. , 

1838 Civil Engin. 4 Anh. Jrnl. I. 380/2 Your apparatus, 
with rather less fuel, has thoioughly dried each stove-full in 
ten d jj s. 


Stovel, corrupt form of Stoven. 

*5.., *753 1 see Stock sb. 1 f. 

Stoveless (st^-vles), a. [f . Stove sbX + -less.] 
Having no stove. 

1889 Advance (Chicago) Nov. 7 Their shivering women, in 
stoveless hovels. 1906 Macm. Mag. No v. 8 Ah, those stove, 
less rooms in Milan and Diesua 1 
StO'Ven, sb. Obs. cxc. dial. Also 4 stovyn, 7 
atovene. [OE. slofn masc. and fem. = ON. stojn 
masc.] a. A stem or trunk of a tree. "b. A 
sapling, shoot from the stump of a tree. Also jig. 

c 1000 jElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 137/29 Stipes, stofn, 
c 1000 in Napier Gloss, i. 117 Surculos, stofnas. Ibid. 1665 
Progenie propaganda, mid seatrenendlicere stofne. 1293 
Acc. ExcTt. K. R. 5/8 m. 5 Et xix. d. in Stouenes emptis . . ad 
Galeam. .21300 Cursor M. 8243 Quen all was closed a-boute 
] at tre, A sillier cercle son naild he, pat was | estOUen foi to 
strength. 1334-3 * n Blount's Law Did. (1691) s.v. Zuche, 
Conccdtmus dilecto valecto nostio Ric. de Stelley omnes 
Zucheos aiidos, qui Anghce vocanturStovenes infra Hayam 
nosti am de Beskewood. [ 1524 1 'or ks. Di eds (Yorks. A 1 chseol. 
Soc ) II. 39 To sufficiently fence all tiees, stoven, and under- 
growth]. a 1640 Jackson Cried xi. iv. (1657) 3347 The diffu- 
sion of life..fiom the loots into the stemmes, stovens or 
branches. 1788 W. II. Marshall Yorks. II. 356 Stoven, 
a shoot of atiee. 1821 Clare Vill, Minstr. II. 176 How 
sweet to be thus nestling deep in boughs, Upon an ashen 
stoven pillowing me. 1834 Miss Baklr Northampt. Gloss., 
Stoven, a. stump, either glowing or put into the ground as a 
post. 1896 J. K. Snowoen Web of Weaver v, It was 
strangely ordered that my happiness and my shame should 
grow on one stoven (stock, or stem). 

Stoven. (stou’v’n), ppl. a. [irieg. pa. pple. of 
Stave ».] = Stove ppl. a. 

1892-3 Froudc Led. Couuc. Trent vi. (1896) 140 The sands 
weie littered with di owned bodies, stoven casks, and shat- 
tered boxes. 1900 VV. S. Davis Friend of Caesar xiii. 258 
It was madness to embark on the stoven craft. 

Sto've-pipe. 

1. Each of the pipes by which hot air is conveyed 
in a ‘ stove ’ or hothouse. 

1699 Evelyn Kal. Ilort. (ed. 9) 165 [The plants] as they 
are placed nearer, or faither fiom the Noses of the Stove- 
pipes, enjoy the seveial Climats and Degiees of Warmth 
winch shall be found most, .agieeable to them. 

2. A metal pipe attached to a stove to carry off 
the smoke. 

1858 Lardncr Hand-lk. Nat. Phil. 273 If a stove pipe be 
observed ascending through a room, it will be easy to show 
that [etc.]. x86x C. Blnson in Macm. Mag. Feb. 276 He., 
finally clutched at the stove-pipe to save himself [falling], 
1896 YLinxno Seven Seas, Three Sealers 18 It wa9 the sealer 
Northern Light .With a stovepipe stuck from a starboard 
port. Ibid. 26 A stovepipe seen through ihe closing mist, it 
shows like a four-inch gun. 1898 ‘Merriman’ Roden’s 
Comer i. 3 A shop, .where anciert pieces of stove-pipe and 
a few fire-nons are exposed for sale. 

attrib. 188a U. S. Rep. Prec. Met. 627 The pipes are., 
jointed together in stove-pipe fnshion. 

3. colloq. or slang, a. (Originally U.Sl) A tall 
hat of cylindrical shape, a ‘ top hat’, * chimney- 
pot \ Also stove-pipe hat. 

1831 Illustr. Lond. News 27 Sept. 395/2 Every male who 
wears the present stove-pipe section head-gcai. 1857 J- D- 
Borthwick Three Yrs. California xxii.333 Heie ana theie 
some forlorn individual exhibited himself 111 a black coat and 
stove-pipe hat. 1883 F. M. Crawford Dr, Claudius x, His 
servant arrayed him in the purple and stove-pipe of the 
higher civiluation, 1886 W. J. Tucker E. Europe 429 The 
brimless black velvet ‘ stove-pipe ’ hats woi n by the gii Is on 
Sundays, xgoa J. F. Rusling European Days * Ways 319 
Derby and slouch hats, and sack coats, instead of 1 stove- 
pipes ’ and Prince Alberts, 
b. pi. Trousers. 

1863 B. Brierley Chron. Waverlow 147 Their calves were 
. . bidden betwixt the seams of the more modern 'stove pipes ' 
(trousers) 

Stover (stJu’vai), sbX Now dial. Also 6-7 
stoover, stouver, stower. [Aphetic variant of 
Estover.] 

+ 1. The provision of food (for persons or animals) 
necessary for a journey or a sojourn. Obs. 

13.. Seuyn Sag. (W.) 2606 Thai.. fond hire that night 
stouer. Ana left here alone. 13.. K. Alls. 1866, Anon was 
..Y-cnaiged mony a selcoutn beste, Olifauns, and eke 
camailes, With arm are, and eke vitailes;. .Assenand muylyn, 
with lieore stoveris. c 1330 Arth. <4 Merl. 76:1 For wonder- 
liclie )mi weren bhj>e Of |>eei3tte & stouers, pat J>ai brou^t, 
Jio pauteners. a 1320 Sir Tristr, 1149 A schip Jk>u bring me 
title. Mine baip to play me J>are, Stouer ynou3 to wille To 
kepe me, son jou jare. 

2. *|* a. gen. Winter food for cattle, j Obs. 

1337 Tusser 100 Points Hush, xxxvii, If barne rome will 
serue, lay thy stoouer vp drye, and eche kinde of strawe, by 
hitselfe let it lie. X563-E3 1 oxe A. 4 M. 271/1 He plowed 
vp the fieldes, that there should no stouer be found to serue 
their horses. 1367 Golding Ovid's Met. v. (1393) 116 Dame 
Cei es . . made come and stover soft to grow upon the ground. 
XS77 Harrison England 1. xiii. 38/t in Holinshed, The haye 
of our lowe meddowes is.. not so profitable, for stouer and 
forrage as y® higher meades be, 1578 Timme Calvin on Gen. 
vi. 22, 189 Noah.. had much more businesseand trouble in 
prouiding stouer and prouinder for beastes themselues. x6oo 
Hollan d Livy xxitt. xlviii. 506 The corn was . so well giown, 
that the blade therof yeelded good forage & stouver for the 
horses. x6xo Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 63 Ceres.. Thy Tuiphie- 
Mountaines, where Hue nibling Sheepe, And fiat Medes 
thetchd with Stouer, them to keepe. 1622 Drayton Poly-olb. 
xxv. 145 And others from their Carres, aie busily about, To 
draw out Sedge and Reed, for Thatch and Stoner fit. 1634-5 
Ir. Action uChas. I, c. xyii.(i678) 474 The. .improvident 
care of the owners, that neither provide fodder, nor stover for 
them [«:. cattle] in winter, nor [etc.]. 1637 S. Purchas Pol, 
Flying-Ins, xi8 Whereas gloomy cold and close weather, 
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shuts them in and saves stover. 1674 Ray S. £ C. W trds, 
Stover 1 Fodder for cattel, as hay, straw or the like, £1*. 
fig. 1609 Holland Amm. Marcell. x\l. v. 56 Gathering 
together certaine forage and stoover (as it were) for to feed 
his mind [L, quasi pabulum am me . coitqnirens). 

b. spec. Ia various applications according to 
locality : Hay made from clover ; broken straw, 
etc. from the threshing-floor ; stubble. (See qnots.) 

1660 Worudge Syst. Agric. 276 Stover , Straw. 1733 W. 
Ellis Chiltern Vale Farm. 84 A good Crop of Peas, or 
other Stover in great Quantities has been taken oft. Ibid. 
381 These Creatures are of prodigious Service in converting 
Stover to one of the best of Dungs. 1763 Museum Rust. 
(ed. 2) I. rgi Neither is the haulm so good, as it will not 
serve for stover for our cattle in the winter. 1787 W. H. 
Marsh ill E. Norfolk II, 389 Stover, a general term for 
the different species of fodder arising from thrashed corn, 
whether it be straw, chaff, or ‘colder’. 1788 — Yorks. 
II. 43 The stover (that is, the pulls and points of the 
[rape-] straw broken off in thrashing) is as acceptable to 
them [r{. cattle] as hay. 1823 E. Moor Suffolk 1 Yards, 
Stuva or Stover, clover made into hay. 1840 fml. R. 
Agric. Sac, I. lit. 255 The land not producing then stover 
sufficient to keep any stock worth mentioning. 1854 Miss 
Baker Northampt. Gloss., Stover, or Sturver, haulm, 
stubble; the second mowing or growth of clover. 1883 C. 
Wilson in Harper's Mag, Jan. 271/2 The., annual yield of 
corn stover in its various forms is not less than 120,000,000 
tons. x88g Hissey Tour in Phaeton 140 At Woodbndge 
we observed .. the notice ‘Stover sold here '. 

f 3 . Used for : ? Reeds. (Cf. quot. 162 a in 2 a.) 

1621 Markham Fowling 9 Theyloue also. . Fennes, ..ouer- 
growne with tall and long rushes, reads, seges, stouer, or any 
otherkindeofConert. 1638 W. Lisle Heliodortts r. 7 Where 
th’ ouer-flouds of Nile Fall int* a Dale vnmeatly midward 
deepe, Though nigh the banks to muddy fen it creepe. This 
Stouer breeds, which some for pasture take. 1893 E. Angl, 
Gloss., Stiver or Stover marsh litter or marsh stuff. 

Stover (stou-vai), sb. 2 [f. Stove vff + -er 1.] 
One who stoves. 

c 1600 in Rep. MSS. Ld. Middleton (ion) x6g [Rales to be 
observed by miners in the coalpits ] This is our master’s 
comandment that all you stovers of the feild shalle make 
your just account unto your undermen everye nowne and 
every nyght what you havegett and sould. 183a Thackrah 
Effects Arts etc. oit Health 58 The Stovcis of Woollen 
Articles are also exposed to the evolution of sulphurous 
vapour. *835 Ure Philos. Marne/, 4 00 The stovers, in 
bleach-works and print-works, hang their cloth in tempera- 
tures much above ioo° Fahr. 1861 Internat. Exhib. 1S62 , 
A Ifi A. Lists Trades 39 Stovers. 1903 Brit. Med. jml. 13 
Feb. 380/1 Hatting Operatives. . .Proofers including ‘ stovers’ 
..and 'steamers’. 

t Sto’ver, w. Obs. [? f. Stoveb ri. 1 ] intr. ? To 
stand up like stubble, to bristle up. 

*633 Ford Love's Sacrifi it. i, Beard be confin’d to neat- 
nesse, that no haire May stouer vp to pricke my mistris lip. 
Staving (stou*viq), vM. sb. [f. Stove vj + 
-XKG 1.] The action of Stove vff in various senses. 

1456 Sir G. Hay Gnu Princes Wks. (S.T.S.) II. 143 Efter 
the_ storing and ^bathing, menjsuld sytt on faire bynkis on 


by. which the spirit is evaporated [eta]. 186* C, O’Neill 
Diet. Calico Printing 7 /a Ageing-, known also as Stoving 
or Hanging. The operation of exposing printed or mor- 
danted goods to the action of the air. Formerly the ageing 
or hanging rooms were kept hot by flues or steam pipes, 
whence called stoves, a name which they still retain in some 
places, though heat may not.be used. x88a Crookes Dyeing 
$ Tissue. Printing a Wool is bleached by the action of the 
fumes of burning sulphur. . . This process is generally known 
as ‘stoving’. 
b. attrib. 

1436 Sir Gr Hay Gov. Princes Wks. (S.T.S.) II. 143 Efter 
the sesone of like bathing and stoving time. 1686 Blome 
Gentl, Recr. ir. 279/1 Take them [Cocks] out of the Stoving- 
Baskets, and . . put them into the Pens. 1879 Cassell's Techn. 
Edttc.1V. 338/2 The gases having done their work here, are 
carried off by the flues into the stoving-room, where they are 
made to do duty a second time in drying the salt. 

Stow, sb} Obs. exc. dial, (sense 3). Forms : 1 
st< 5 w, 3 -stouwa, stowe, 4 steowe, stou, 9 dial. 
stow. [OE. stehv fem. = OFtis. stS, ON. *st 6 in 
eldslS fireplace OTent. *stov)ff i. *sto - (s/a-) : see 
Stand k] 

1 . « Place sb. in various senses ; a place on the 
surface of the earth or in space ; occas. a place 
in a book or writing. Cf. Erdingstow. 

The word survives in the names of many towns and vll- 
*r® es t somet * Ifte . s separately, as Stow in Hunts, Stowe in 
Northamptonshire, Stow-on-the-Wold 5 more frequently as 
the terminal element, as in Chepstow, 

Eejrwulf 1372 Nis >aet heoru stow, c 888 Alfred Booth. 
xxxiii, § s pu eart mgtSer ge weg, ge ladjjeow, ge sio stow 
oe se.westo I150. <21175 Cott. Horn. 219 For wan hi beolS 
Jpuss tcweoe me seel sigge, an oSre stowe. c xaoo Trim Coll. 
Hoff. 207 He haueo . . gon . . seldere penne he sholde to his 
•1! 1?’ ant * l ? °° re ^obe stowen. c 1105 Lay, 1209 Mnkian 
ich wile on. June nome maeren ane stowe. ? a 1300 Shires 
England 5 in O. E, Misc., pe breade of Engle londe is preo 
hundred myle brod from Dewyes steowe to Doueran. a 1310 
in Wnght Lyric P, xxxv. 98 On stou ase thou stode, . . Tnou 
restest the under rode. 

2 . (See quot.) rare~ l . 

c * 44 .p Promp. Parv. 478/1 Stowe, streythe passage be- 
twyx ij. wally s or hedgys, intercapedo. 

3 . dial. (See quot.) 

1856 Morton Cycl. Agric. II. 726/1 Stew or Tray, (Lin* 
colas.), a sheep-hurdle. 


tnai aemeris. 1004-5 j^epys Diary 13 i 1 eb., we nau good 
discourse touching stoveing and making of cables. 1676 
[title) Practical and Short Discourse of Stovingand Bathing. 
1845 G. T3oxoafirii.Man.uf. Ser. v, 73 Conversion of gyleinto 
vinegar... This, process of acetification is technically called 
1 stoving \ Ibid. 165 H at-making. . . After another 1 stoving ' 


Stow (stoh), sbff Mining. Also 7-9 stowe, 9 
stoe. [App. a sing, form evolved from Stowcb 
( to which the first quot. may belong).] 

+ 1 . = Stowce. Obs. 

? 1550 in Pettus Fodime Reg. (1670) 93 And if any Gentle- 
man or other man have any Ground lying in the Mine called 
The Kings Field of the Mine, they shall keep them lawfully 
with Stows and Timber. 1653 AIanlove Lead-Mines 5 
(E D.S.) They may make crosses, holes, and set their Stowes, 
Sink Shafts, build Lodges, Cottages, or Coes, a 1661 Fuller 
Worthies , Derby. (1662) 229 He that stealeth Oar twice, is 
fined, and the third time struck through his hand with a 
Knife unto the haft into the Stow, and is there to stand un- 
til death, or loose himself by cutting off his hand. 1681 T. 
Houghton Kara Avis in Terra Gloss. (E.D.S.) Stows , 
seven pieces of wood., fastened with pins of wood together; 
two are called soul-trees ; two, stow-blades ; two, hang- 
benches ; and a spindle : these stows give a miner, or any 
person that owns them, as good right to a meer or meers of 
ground (so that every meer Have a pair of stows set on them) 
as a deed of conveyance doth to any pui chaser. 1836 R. 
Furness Astrol. 1. Poet. Wks. (1858) 133 Then would. he 
dress a helm, . . Make stows, and keep the heavy hours alive. 
1 2. A nick in the ‘ stow-blade ’. Obs. 

1851 Topping Manlove's Customs Lead Mines Gloss. 33/1 
They have a nick in the top like an arrow’s head, called a 
stow. 

3 . Comb, stow-fork = Stow-blade. 

1824 Mander Derbysh. Miner's Gloss. 68 In the Wapen- 
take ofWirkswoith they [the Stoces] contain seven pieces of 
wood, viz. two Sole-trees, two Hang Benches, two Stoe- forks, 
and one Spindle. 

Stow (stou), sb. 3 Obs. exc. techn. Forms : 6-8 
stowe, 7 stough, 7- stow. [Variant of Stove r^. 1 ] 
1 1 . In various senses of Stove sb}- : A hot-air 
bath; a heated room or chamber ; a hothouse for 
plants ; a closed fireplace. Obs. 

In quot. 1599 the spelling stands is prob. merely an ex- 
ample of the writing of w for v in Sc., and has no phonetic 
significance. 

[1599 Sc. Acts jas, VI (1816) IV. 1B7/2 Fewall . . is alieddie 
brocht to ane grit decay within the boundis of Jus realme by 
the excessiue spending. . Jiairofforlaikof the formes of killis, 
stowis, afnd furnessis eftermentionate.] 16x4 Markham Cheap 
<$■ Good Hush. 11. i. 114 To set Hens in the winter time in 
stowes or ouens is of no vse with vs in england. 1627 Hake- 
will Apol. (1630) 399 They could neither eate nor drinke vn- 
lesse they had first bathed or had sweat in a stough, 1652-62 
Heylin Cosmogr. 1. (1682) 145 To keep the heat of their 
Stows from going out, or any cold from coming in. 1655 
Hartlib Ref. Silk-worm 30 lohn Tradeskin.., by the ad- 
vantage of putting his Trees, and other Plants into a warm 
house in winter or a stow, nurses up those things faire and 
fragrant, which would without that help either dye or be 
dwaift. X713 Petiver in Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 218 The 
Dutchess of Beaufoi t shewed me this [plant] in her Stows at 
Badmington, 1721 Mortimer Husb. II. 267 Commit them 
early to their shelter, where they may intirely be pieserv'd 
from the Frost; you may give them a gentle Stow, and 
attemper the Air with a Fue of Charcoal during the extream 
rigour of the Winter. 1730 Inventory D. Bonds Goods 
(1732) 18 A small Stow and Fender. X731 Inventory T. 
Warren’s Goods (1732) 32 One Cupboard, 2 Stowes. 

2. Tin-plate making. (See quot. 1875 ,) 

1839 Vre Diet. Arts 1233 A range of rectangular cast-iron 
pots is set over a fit e-flue in an apartment called the stow. 
1875 Knight Diet. Meek, 2413 Stow, a raised structure con- 
taining the furnace and set of pots used in the manufacture 
of tin-plate. 

Stow, sbA Sc. and dial. Also stova ; for other 
forms see Eng. Dial. Did. s.v. Stove, £f. Stow ». 2 ] 

1 . The stump of a tree or shrub. 

1774 Hutchinson Hist, Cumb. (1794) 1 . 10a The bottoms, 
or stoves, of some of the trees, . .which appeared to be then 
lately cut down. 

2 . A thick slice (of cheese). 

1715 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. 11. xx, A kebbuck syh.. 
pat on the sheaf, In stous that day. 

Stow (stdu), v. 1 Pa. t. and pa. pple. stowed, 
(stffud). Forms : 4 stau, staw, stew, stonwe, 
stue, stywe, 4-7 stowe, 5 stou, stowyn, 6 stoe, 
7 stoaw, stooe, 4- Btow. Pa. pple. 4 i-stewid, 
7 stoad. [f. Stow sb . 1 Cf. Bestow v. 

OE. appears to haveone example, stouuigau (= *stdiuiari) 
' retentare ’ [Corpus Gl, c 725) ; but the meaning of the lemma 
is obscuie, and the vb. lecorded from the 14th c, onwards is 
prob, an independent formation.] 

*j* 1 . trans. To place ; to put in a certain place, 
position, or situation. Obs. 

13.. E. E. Aliit. P. B, 1x3 Whejier ]>ay wern WorJjy, ojier 
wers, wel wern Jmy stowed. Ibid. 352, & when 3e am staued, 
styfly stekez yow perinne. Ibid. 360 A 1 wer stawed & stoken, 
as }?e steuen wolde. 136a Langl. P. PI. A. v. 39 Leste \>e 
kyng and his counseil jor comunes apeire, Andbeo stiward 
in oure stude til be stouwet [v.rr. stewed, stuede, stuyd, 
stywed, stowed] betere. c 1374 Chaucer Troylvs m. 1271 
(MS. Gg.) And for }>ou. .Hast holpin bere I likly was to 
steruyn And me ben I-stewid [ other MSS. bistowed] in so 
hi a plase. 1387 Trevisa Higden (RolLs) III. 277 Tullius 
. . seijj pat Socrates . . cleped philosofie fi om hevene into erjie, 
and stowed [ L. collocavit ] philosofie in citees. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 478/r Stowyn, or cowche to-gedyr, loco, colloco. 1555 
Phaer Mneid 11. (1558) F ij, And captiue children stode, 
and tremblyng wifes in long aray Were stowed about ana 
wept. 1592 Warner A lb. Eng, via. jdi. (1612) 198 His eie 
had stoed her in his heart. 1593 Shaks. Liter. X19 Till sable 
Night, .in hef vaultie prison, stowes the date. 

riff. 1594 Carew Tasso (1881) xo Part caqipt abroad, 
part them in circuit stowe, Another pait within Toitosa lay. 

b. To lodge, quarter, find room for (persons). 
Now only in derogatory sense (after 3). 

1604 Shaks. Oth. i. ii. 62 Oh thou foule Theefe, Where 
hast thou stow'd my Daughter ? 1607 Rowlands Dwgutes 
Lanin. C 1 b, If thou hast roome to stooe him in thy Tunne, 


He will be leady both to goe and runne. 1687 A. Lovell 
tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 277 There they lodge as well as they 
can, some having little Rooms made of wood, to which they 
go up by Ladders, and are stowed three or four together in 
one. 1707 Prior Satire upon the Poets 76 You've no Friend 
left, but trusting Landlady, Who stows you on liaid Tiuckle, 
Garret high. 1739 1 C. Dodd ’ Ch. Hist. Eng. II. 170/2 She 
stowed her children in a pair of panniers, and so proceeded 
on her journey. 1759 Robertson Hist, Scot. II. vm. 47 Mrs, 
Beatiix Ruthven i\ as bi ought, .as one of then gentlewomen, 
into the court in the evening, and stowed in a chambei pre- 
pared for her by the queen’s duection. 1760-72 H. Brooke 
Fool of Qual. (1809) IV. 130 The coaches came, and Hany 
assisted, .in carrying .. and gently .stowing the maimed and 
wounded into some of them. 1788 Wesley Jrnl. 8 July, 
We were much distrest at Rotheram for want of room, the 
rain driving us into the house. However we stowed in it 
as many as we possibly could. x8ax Scott Kemlw. xxxi, 

I will but see him stowed, and be back with you presently, 
f 2. To invest (money) ; lo apply (money or 
goods) to a particular purpose ; to spend. (Cf. 
Bestow v. 5, 5 b.) Obs. 

Sometimes written 'stow, as if short for bestow. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 478/1 Stowyn, or waryi>, or besettyn, 
as men don moneye or chaffer, coinmnto. x6x6 R. C. Times 
Whistle 2544 If thou dost flow In thy frank guiftes, and thy 
goide freely stow, The prfncipall will make thy pennance 
ebbe. 1617 Fletcher Mad Lover Prol., Remember, ye’ar 
all venturers; and in this Play How many twelve-pences ye 
have ’stow'd this day. 1742 Young N't. Th. vm, 7 And yet 
Lorenzo still affects the woild; Thei e, stows his treasure. 
1762 Gentl. Mag. XXXII. 287/1 When you stows eighteen 
pence in cakes & beer. To treat that dirty trollup, Mall 
Rosevear. 

3. To place in a receptacle to be stored or kept 
in reserve, f Rarely with up. 

*456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) xxx To stou up his 
suerd in his furrell. C1586 C’iuss Pembroke Ps. xlix. v, 
Death in the pitt his cainon foodc doth stow. 1596 Stknser 
F. Q. iv. vii. 6 His ncather lip was. .like a wide deepe poke 
..In which he wont the iclickes of his feast And cruell 
spoyle, which he had spaid, to stow. x6ox R. Johnson 
Kingd. Commw. (16031 224 It was fiercelie assaulted, and 
as valiantlydefended, vntil the fire began to take hold vpon 
the buiwarke wherein their prolusion of gunpowder was 
stowed. 1683 f R. North] Discotn se Fish .5- Fish-ponds xvi. 
(1713) 62 Some use to put up Fish in Baskets or Hampers for 
Carriage, stowing them with Gi ass between. 1706 5 - Ward 
Wooden World Diss. (1708) 53 He's soon equipped for his 
Journey, for he stows all his Baggage in his Pockets. 1720 
Ozell Vertat's Rom. Rep. II. ix. 51 [That they] had brought 
home not only tlieir Purses fill’d with Gold and Silver, but 
had likewise stow’d it in to Pots and Vessells. 186a Calver- 
lk v Verses # Tran d. (ed. 2) 64, 1 . . Place 'neath my bead the 
havie-sac Which I have stowed tny little all in. 1874 
Symonds Sk. Italy $ Greece (189S) I. ti. 33 Rnfleied lofts to 
stow the hay. 1877 Five Yrs. Penal Sera. iii. 246 She’d 
smug a whole piece of silk and stow it under her petticoats. 

altsol. 1824 Scott Redganntlet ch. xv, The Miller, or old 
Peel-tbe-Causeway, will tell yon where to stow. 

b. jocularly. To find room for (a quantity of 
food). 

1833 L. Ritchie Wand, by Loire 54 We are still filled with 
curiosity, .to know how they contrive to stow all they eat. 

4. Naut. To place (cargo) in proper order in the 
hold or other receptacles in a ship ; also, to store 
(provisions, etc.) between decks. 

Possibly influenced by the (etymologically unconnected) 
Du. stomven in the same sense. 

1555 Insiit. Gentl. E vj, Ptolomye. .caused all tliys goide 
and siluer..to bee put into certayne sliippss.., and or* 
deyned that holes shoulde be made in the bottoms of the 
sayde vessels wherin he had stowed him selfe and the mony. 
1598 Florio. Stipare, . . Also to presse downe hmd, to stowe 
as merchandise is in a ship. 1627 Capt. Smith Sea Gram. 
vii. 33 Stowage or to stow, is to put the goods in Ilowle in 
order. 1633 T. James Voy. 74 There stowd we a But of 
Wine also. 1644 Manwayring Seamans Did. 103 To 
Stowe, is to put any goods in Howld (in ordei, for else we 
say it is not stowed, but lyes in howld) also wo call it 
stowing betweene the Decks of [read if] any goods or 
victuals be placed in Older upon the Decks : but it is not 
used in this kind to small things, as to a Chest or the like. 
x66x Godolphin View Admir, junsd. Introd. [a 5 b]. He 
may not over-charge or over-lade his Ship, nor stowe Goods 
above her birth-mark. 1725 Pope Odyss. 11. 439 The Goddess 
shov’d the vessel from the shores, And stow’d within its 
womb the naval stores. 1743 Bulkeley & Cummins Voy. S. 
Seas 3 Here we employ’d most of our Time in getting aboard 
Water, and stowing our dry Piovisions between Decks. 1748 
Anson's Voy. 11, x, 241 They take on board a much greater 
quantity of water than can be stowed between decks,.. yet 
. .even a three months stoie of water could never be stowed 
in a ship so loaded. x8oo Colfridge Wallenstein 1. vh, I 
am but the ship in which bis hopes were stow’d. 1821 
Shelley Boat on Seichio 74 Stow the eatables in the aft 
locker. 1845 Stephen Comm. Laws Eug. (1874) U. *34 Goods 
Stowed upon the deck. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. v. 651 
The human cargoes were stowed close in the holds of small 
vessels. 1883 Brett in Law Times Rep. (1884) XHX. 
768/2 Part of the timber which was stowed on the deck was 
jettisoned by the captain of the vessel. 

b. To fasten down (persons) under the hatches 
for confinement or safety. 

x6oa Makstoh Antonie’s Rev. 11. iv.E xb, Antonio’s bride, 
pure heart, defam'd, and stoad Vnder the hatches of ob- 
scuring earth. x6xo Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 230 The Marriners 
all vnder hatches stowed. x6za Fletcher Sea-V op. 1. 1, 
Mast. Clap this woman under hatches.. For heavens sake 
stoaw this woman. 1644 Winthrop Hist. New Eng. (1826) 
II. 192 They.. had stowed the lady and her people under 
hatches. 

c. To put (guns, oars, furniture, etc.) in the 
proper receptacles on board. 

c 1595 Capt. Wyatt Dudley's Voy. (Hakl. Soc.) 58 [He] 
caused his leiftenant.,to commaunde the gunners to make 
icadie all such great peeces of ordinance as weare not 
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allreadie dismounted and stowed. 1596 Savile Libell Sf. 
Lies 24 As for the Oai es . . they had stoed them aboavde their 
Shippes._ 1700 Dhyden Fables, Ctyx 4 Alcyone vyj Some 
stow their Oars or stop the leaky Sides. 1726 Swift Gulli- 
ver 1, viii, I took out my other cables, which were stowed in 
- one of the ships. 1857 C. Ghibble in Merc. Marine Mag. 
(1858) V. 8 [They] stowed Lite anchors. 1867 Smyth Satloi 's 
U'ord-bk., Slaving Hammocks, placing them in a neat and 
symmetrical order in the hammock-netting. 

d. To furl (a sail). 

1644 Manwayring Seamans Did. 103 Also the placing 
and laj ing of the top-sailes in the top, is called Stowing the 
lop-sades. 1769 Falconer Did. Marine 11.(1780), Dedans, 
when expi essed of the sails, imports furled or stowed. 1823 
W. Scores 11 y Ji nl. 302 We close-reefed the top-sails, and 
stowed the_ couises 1836 Marryat Pirate i, The men 
were., stow ing away the foretopmast-staysail. 1885 Lady 
IJrassky The Trades 465. 8 a.m.— Stowed foresail... 10 p.m. 
— Stowed topgallant sail. 

e. To slow down : to put clown into a vessel’s 
hold ; in quot., to yield (a certain quantity) to be 
stowed down. 

1830 Scoresby Chcevcr’s IVhalenr. Adv. xii. (1858) 178 
That whale stowed us down eighty-five banels of oil. 

f. Of a ship : To have stowage- room for: to 
hold. ? Obs. 

16x3 E. S. Britaines Buss in Arber Eng. Garner III. 635 
The Buss can conveniently stow at once but 34 Last of 
Caske. 1617 Fletcher Mad Lever iv. i, Shall thy black 
Baik those guilty spirits stow That 1 . ill themselves for love ? 
1643 Winthrop Hist. New Eng. (1826) II. 240 He enter- 
tained as many as his ship could stow. 

6. a. Naut. To fill (the ho'd of a ship, etc.) 
with cargo ; to load (a ship). Also, to fit up (a 
ship), supply with necessaries. 

1692 Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. 1. xvi, 78 Stowing 
the Hold, is when they take goods into the Hold. 1703 La 
Ilontan's V oy.N. A mer. 1 . 127 Upon that occasion I repeated 
my Presents ; in compensation of which my Pirogues were 
stow’d with Beef as full as they could hold. 1733 Magens 
Insurances II. 16 If.. a Master overloads his Ship or stows 
it unskilful. 1843 Encycl. Mctrop. VI. 383A This officer is 
diiected. .to obtain the most correct information he can of 
the manner in which the hold was stowed when she was 
last in commission. 1836 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xix. 234, 
I find upon my return the brig so stowed and refitted that 
four days would prepare us foi sea. 

b. transf. To fill (a receptacle), to pack {full, 
close) with things or peisons; to crowd with con- 
tents. 

1710 C. Siiadwell Fair Quaker Deal 1. i. 15 [A sailor 
speaks.] Pshaw, who would not stand all this, to have their 
upper and lower Teer well Stow’d with Flip? 1738 Wesley 
7 nil. rr Oct., The House was stowed as full as possible, 
blit still many were constrained to stand without. 1783 
Burns To IF. Simpson 24 Ye Enbrugh Gentiy ! The tythe 
o’ what ye waste at cartes Wad stow'd his [Fergusson's] 
pantry 1 1813 Scott Guy M. xxxix, The lawyer afterwards 
compared his mind to the magazine of a pawnbroker, stowed 
with goods of every description, but [etc.]. 1817 Coleridge 
Bluer. Lit. II. 207 The passage boat.. was stowed close 
with all people of all nations. 1849 Cuppi.es Green Hand 
iii. (1856) 33 The window [of the shop] was stowed full of 
cakes of cavendish, twists of negrohead, and coils of pigtail. 
1830 R. G. Cumming IluntcVs Life S. Afr, (1902) 52/1 The 
morning was spent in stowing the waggons, greasing the 
wheels, [etc.]. 

6. Stow away, a, traits. To remove and store 
until required } to put (a thing) away in a secret 
or not readily accessible place, or where it will be 
out of the way ; occas. to put or lodge (a person) 
in out-of-the-way quarters, or in a place of con- 
cealment ; jocularly , to 1 put out of sight’, ‘dispose 
of', eat up (quantities of food). 

*795 Vancouver Agric. Essex 23 Successive hoeings [of 
the carrots] wjll cost about four pounds per acre: and 
gathering, lopping, tailing, and stowing away, will be about 
four pounds per acre more. 1823 T. Hook Sayings Sor. 11. 
Passion 4 Princ, vi, He was ‘ stowed away ’ in a manner 
peifectly suitable, as the chambermaid thought, to the 
condition of an outside passenger.. who.. carried his own 
portmanteau up stairs. 1833 Ht. Martineau Vanderput 
t. 1 The bales of merchandize which could not be stowed 
an ay before dark. 1847 C. Bronte Jane Eyre y, At last 
the guard returned : once more I was stowed away in the 
coacn. 1837 Dupferin Lett. High Lat. vii. (ed. 3) 133 We had 
some difficulty about stowing away the legs of a tall philo- 
sopher. 1863 Livings ram*. Zambesi vii, 169 They. .eat till it 
becomes physically impossible for them to stow away any 
more. _ a 1881 A. Barratt Phys. Mdempiric (1883) 253 On 
the spiritual theoiy, past ideas.. must be imagined to be 
stowed away in some fashion, to exist all the time till they 
happen to be wanted. 1883 Chitty in Law Times' Rep. 
LIII. 83/2 The plate. .is now stowed away in the stiong 
room of a bank. 

refl. 1849 Cum.ES Giecn Hand xi. (t8s6) it4 Then I 
shins aloft up a tree, where I stowed myself away till noon. 

b. intr. for rejl. To conceal oneself on board a 
ship, to be a Stowaway. 

1870 Stevenson Ess. Tran., Amateur Emigrant (1903) 
62 He had now made up his mind to stow away. 1916 
Daily Chrou. 3 Feb., They escaped and reached Gibraltar 
on a steamer on which they had stowed away. 

+ 7 . slang, a. intr. To cease speaking, ‘shut 
up Ohs. b. trails. To desist from. 

1387 Harman Caveat (1869) 84 Stow you, holde your 
peace. 1676 Coles, Slow your winds, c[anting], speak 
warily, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Stow, you have 
said enough. 1796 Grose's Did. Vulgar T. (ed. 3), Stow 
yon, be silent, or hold your peace, 1806 Naval Citron. XV. 
18 A sailor.. bawled.. for those aloft to stow their jabber. 
1813 J. H. Vaux Flash Did. s. v., To stow any business, 
employment, or mode of life, is the same as to stash it, &c. 
Ibid., Stow, stow it, or s tow-fa king, an intimation from a 


thief to his pall, to desist from what he is about. 1838 
Dickens Q. Twist xv, * Stow that gammon,’ interposed the 
robber, impatiently. 1837 ‘ Ducange Anglicus r Vulgar 
Tongue 20 Stow your mag, hold your tongue. L[ow] Life. 
1863 H. Kingsley Hillyars 4 Burtons xxxiii, ‘ Stow larks, 
Jimmy,' said the constable. 1882 ‘Ouida’ Under Two Flags 
xxv. (1890) 391 ‘ Stow that, sir,’ cried Rake, vehemently. 
1884 Henley & Stevenson A dm. Guinea in. ii. (1892) 232 
Pew. Stow your gab (seizing his wrist). 

f 8. Obscure or uncertain senses : a. ? To bring 
to a stand ; b. ?To arrest, impiison. Obs. 

a. c 1440 Promp. Paro. 478/1 Stowyn, or charyn ageyneQ] 
cowpyn, idem quod Stoppyn. 

b, c 1430 Cov. Myst., Wow, Adultery (1841) 2x7 A ecu- 
sator. Stow that harlot sum erthely wyght . . .jieuenis. jiff 
any man stow me this nyth, I xal hym geve a dedly wownde. 
1346 Gardiner Declar. Joye 15 Ye crye Stowe the thefe, 
to hyde your seife with the noyse. 1614 R. Tailor Hog 
hath lost Peat l ii. 03 b, My lord and father hath put them 
all to the bastinado twice this morning already; not a wayt- 
ing woman but has been stowed ifaith. 

9 . Comb, stow-board Mining (see quots.) ; 
stow-down, the action of stowing down (cargo) ; 
that which is stowed down (sec 4 e) ; stow-master, 
a man in charge of the stowing of a boat; stow- 
road, stow-wood (see quots.). 

X85X Greenwell Coai-trade Terms, Northnmb. 4 Durh. 
S3 * Stow-board , a boaid driven foi convenience of stowage. 
1860 Mining Gloss.. Newcastle Terms 64 Stowbord, a place 
into which rubbish is put. 1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal- 
mining 243 Stow-board, a board or heading in which debris 
is stowed. 1837 P. Colquhoun Oarsman's Guide 22 One 
[man] should do the cooking;.. another act as *stow-master. 
x 885 T. Barrowman Sc. Mining Terms 63 *Stow road, an 
abandoned road in which debris is stowed. 1846 A. Young 
Naut. Did. 324 * Stow-wood, billets of wood used as chocks 
for steadying casks in a vessel's hold. 

Stow, v.'b Now only Sc. and dial. Also / 
stows, 7-9 stoo ; for other forms see Eng. Dial. 
Diet, s-v. Stove. [The various dialectal pronun- 
ciations— stau in Suffolk, st «v in Cumberland, stw 
in Sc.— seem to point to a ME. *siuven, f. *sluf 
a. ON. sii’tf-r, stump. (The mod. dial. Stow sb.\ 
however, is f. the verb.) Cf. ON. styfa to cut off.] 
tram. To crop, cut close; esp. to cut off (ears), 
crop the ears of (a sheep) ; to lop off the branches 
of (a tree), or the leaves of (a plant) ; to trim (a 
hedge); to cut (a cheese) down to the rind. 

15*3 Douglas AEtieis vi. viii. 41 Half hedis spul^eit, of 
stowit his eris tuay. 13.. Lyndesay [Satyre 1939] in Ban- 
natyne MS. (Hunter. Club) 303 Quhae deiill maid yow a 

f entillmann wald nocht stow [1602 cut] your luggis ? 1600 
'ory tr. Leo's Africa vi. 271 They will stow the palme- 
trees also to the very stocks. *6x8W. Lawson Ortii, 4 
Card. (1623) 15 If you use to stowe or top your tree too 
much . .such a Unde of stowing is a lctnde of smothering, or 
choaking the sap. 1641 Best Barm. Bks. (Surtees) 80 Yow 
are nearer to carry a lambe but by the forelegges,. .and in 
stowinge of them yow are.. to double the eare eaven and 
to cutte of the toppss as rownde as yow can without foik- 
inge. x6gx Ray N. C. Words 70 Stood ; Cropt : Sheep are 
said to be stoo’d whose Ears are cropt, and Men who wear 
their Hair very shoit. 1712 J. James tr. Le Blonds 
Gardening 173 By cutting the Palisade down to four or five 
Foot high, or by stowing it close with the Hedging-Bill. 
a 1774 Fkrgusson Rising of Session Poems (1845) 28 After 
their yokin, I wat weel, They *11 stoo the kebbuck to the 
heel. x8x8 Scorr Hrt. Midi, xlix, A drunken Jacobite 
laird wished for a Bothwell-Brigg whig, that ‘he might 
stow the lugs out of his head.’ x8x8 — Rob Roy xxxiv, 
I wad stow the tongue out o the head o' ony o’ them that 
said presume to say ower again ony speech held wi' me in 
their presence. X833 E. Moor Suffolk IVords, Stow, rhym- 
ing to now. To cut the boughs of a pollard tree close to 
the head. 01x84$ Rodger Poems (1897) 100 They pu’d 
their ain fruit, and they stoo’d their ain kail. 1903 I Vest- 
morld. Gas. 27 June 5/2 Came astray, in March, lough ewe 
. .stowed near ear, no other marks. 

t Stow, vP Mining. Obs. [f. Stowj 5 . 2 ] train. 
To supply with stows. Also absol. 

? xs3o m Pettus Fodinoe Reg. (1670) 92 Also by the old 
Custom Miners ought to have Wood of the Kings Wood to 
slow and timber their Groves under the Earth and above. 
Ibid. 93 A man may go home and fetch his Tools to work 
with, and Timber to stow with, 
f Stow, int. Also stowe. A call addressed to 
a hawk by a falconer to make it come to his fist. 

ci 520 Skelton Magnyf. g$8 Stowe, byide, stowe, stowe ! 
It is best Ffede my nawke now. — Ware the Hauke 73 
The fauconer..cryed, Stow, stow, stow I X575 Turberv. 
Faulconric 182 Make them come from it [the perch] to your 
fist eyther much or little, with calling and chirping to them, 
saying: To we, Towe, or Stowe, Stowe, as Falconers vse, 
and' when they come feed them. 1621 'B rath wait Nat. 
Embassie etc. 250 But stow bird stow, See now the game’s 
a foote. 1847 Halliwell (citing Gent. Rec. ii. 58). 

Stowable (stdii'ab’l), a. [f. Stow vS + -able.] 
Capable of being stowed. 

1610 ITolkingham Feudigr. 1. viii. 19 A blackish monlde 
which is light,.. mellow, of modeiate warmth, not stowable 
in the primer continent. 1843 Stocqurler Handbk. Brit. 
Intiia (1834) 84 Besides being more easily stowable in a 
cabin.., they [rr. portmanteaus) can bear a good deal of 
tumbling about in holds and baggage-rooms. 

Stowadore, obs. form of Stevedore. 
Stowage (stoiredg). Also 4 stouuage, stouw- 
age, 6-7* stoage, 8 stowidge. [f. Stow ii. 1 + 
-age. First in Anglo-Latia foi m stowagium. Cf. 
Du. stauwage , stowage 

1 . The action or operation of slowing cargo on 
board ship, or goods in a warehouse, etc. 

[x3sa Exch. Acc. Q. R. 20 no. 27 (Publ. Rec. Office) De 


xd. pro portagio xxvj. diet’ pellium bourn. .de navi usque 
in domum Southantonie, et de xij d. pro stouuag’ eorundem 
[sic] ibidem in eadem domo.] 1390 Earl Derby’s Exped. 
(Camden) 22 Et per manus eiusdem pro s try cage et stouw- 
age xij dohorum vmi et fiouie, xs. vjd. ^1513 Fabyan 
Chron. vii. (1811) 391 By meanes of the sayd marclmuntes 
straungers, it was at this day brought to passe that they 
myght hyre to them houses for to dwell in, and for stowage 
of theyr wares. 1386 Acts Privy Council (1897) XIV. 217 
Certame celleis and stoarehouses built of late on the cliftes 
and sea coast for the stoage of pilchardes. 1394 J. Davys 
Seaman's Seer. 11. (1607) 16 Being an instrument poi table, 
of easie stowage. x6a6 Capt. Smith Accid. Vug. Seamen 3 
The quarter Maisters hath the charge of the hold for stow- 
age, rommageing, and trimming the sliippe. 1733 W. Eu is 
CMltei n 4 Vale Farm. 252 Even here they can’t enjoy a 
Cellar for the Stowage of their Liquors. 1784 J. King 
Cook's 3rd Voy. vi. v. III. 294 On Wednesday we had 
finished the stowage of the holds. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. 
Mast iii, The mate.. has the charge of the stowage, safe- 
keeping, and delivery of the cargo. 1863 DicicrNS Mut. Fr. 
11, i, From his early childhood up, his mind had been a place 
of mechanical stowage. 1883 M a itch. Exam. 6 Nov. 3/4 
Board of Trade officers., will supervise the loading, stow- 
age and general equipment of the vessels. 1891 Law Rip., 
Weekly Notes 6t/t The goods were stolen during the stow- 
age after they were on board by one of the stevedores’ 
men. 1907 ‘Q.’ (Quillei -Couch) Poison Isl. xi, The coach- 
man, .anon breaking off to direct the stowage of a parcel. 

transf. [jocular.] 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xvi, A 
large dish of scalding., hasty pudding, .with which Wagtail 
was in the habit of commencing h:s stowage at breakfast. 

b. Manner in which the contents of a ship are 
stowed. * 

i7$9 Falconer Did. Marine (1780), Stowage, the geneial 
disposition of the seveial materials contained in a ship’s 
hold, with legard to their figure, magnitude, or solidity. 
x866 Arnould Marine Insur. ill. i. (ed. 3) II, 667 The 
casks however had not shifted their places, in other word*-, 
‘the stowage was not damaged’. 1867 Smyth Sail 01 's 
Word-bk. s. v. Stowage, Owneis and masters are legally 
liable to the losses by bad stowage or deficient dunnage. 

+ 2 . A duty levied on goods stowed. Obs. 

[1434 in II. Swinden Gt. Yarmouth (1772) 56 note, Seit.it! 
fuerunt de. .alia custuma vocata stowagio, videlicet, duobus 
denariis de quolibet pomlere dolii cujuscunque mercandise 
. .in portu predicto posite seu stowate capiendis.] 

3 . The condition or process of being stowed or 
placed in a receptacle. 

1611 Shaks. Cymb. 1. vi. 192 "fis Plate of rare deuice, and 
Iewels OF rich and exquisite forme.. And I am something 
curious, being strange To haue them in safe stowage. 1836 
Kane At die Expl. I. xv. 181 By one in the morning we 
had our discarded excess of pemmican and the boat once 
more in stowage. 

b. The condition of being closely filled or packed. 
1823 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 438 Clouds of tobacco-stnoke 
..declare the full stowage of each apartment. 

4 . Room or accommodation for stowing any- 
thing ; internal capacity of a warehouse or a recep- 
tacle of any kind. 

*54 7 A els Privy Council (1890) II. 466 Though he had 
not convenient stowage for the same [vytayls]. 1570 Ffn- 
ton Guicciard. 11. (1599) 514 They approched it vnder the 
benefite of a caxke or vessell of wood.. within which was 
stowage for 300 men. x$ia Bodley IVillia Macray Ann. 
Bodl. Libr. (1890) 406 There must.. be very great want of 
conueyance & stowage for Bookes. x6a 2 Fletcher Beg- 
gar's Bush IV. i, When by your leave.. We could have 
stoage for a little cloth, Or a few wines. 1634 W. Wood 
New Eng. Prosp. (1865) 38 Yet being a heavy commodity, 
and taking but a little stoage, it is cheaper to carry such 
commodities out of England. 1635 Fuller Hist. Camb. 
166 His industrious minde had vast stoage for words. 1703 
La Hontan’s Voy. N. A mer. I. 26 But those [canoes] of a 
larger size will easily afford stowage for fourteen Persons. 
1748 Anson's Voy. 11. x. 247 The small stowage necessary 
for the silver. 18x7-8 Cobbett Resid. U. S. (1822) 164 He 
must lay in his store [of potatoes] at the beginning of wintei. 
..And, where is he to find stowage? He has no caves. 
1869 Daily News 13 July, The ordinary amount of 700 tons, 
which is the stowage of both the Northumberland and 
Agincourt. 1889 Welch ’J ext Bk. Naval Archit. ii. 28 
This is more important in ships of modeiate dimensions 
having relatively large stowage in the upper bunkers. 

b. jocularly . Capacity for food. 

1631 Biggs New Disp. ? 282 To wish that he had not. . 
crammed the stowage of his body so much. 1x1716 South 
Serrn. (1744) VIII. 8 What were all the fasts., of the late 
Reformers, but the forbearing of dinners? that is, the en- 
larging the stowage, and the xedoubling the appetite, for 
a larger supper ! 1819 Scott Leg. Montrose vi, ’ I have 
still some stowage left for beef and bannocks,’ said the 
Captain. 

5 . A place in which something is stowed. 

a t$4i Bp. Mountagu Acts 4 Mon. (1642) 409 There must 
be a supply of soules for men to be borne, either by new 
creating of new soules, or by assuming them already created, 
as out of a Promptuary, Repository, or some Stowage of 
.soules. 1641 Milton Animadv. 53 They may as well sue 
forNunneries, that they may have some convenient stowage 
for their wither'd daughters. 1710C. SnABWnu-FairQuakcr 
Deal v. 60 Faith I’ll treat my J enny [pulls out a large 
rich Purse ] with this Purse of Gold ; the weighty Stowage 
of a fair hundred Guineas. *8os W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 
III. 314 Malta and Gibralter would be convenient stowages 
for such recruits. 1848 J? nl. R. Agric. Soc, IX. n. 57^ A 
room under the stowage or cooling-room. Ibid. 572 The 
floor of the stowage. 

b. A receptacle for stowing cargo. 

18x3 Falconer's Diet. Marine (ed. Burney) s.v. Stranded, 
A cargo packed in Mr. Dickenson’s patent iron stowages. 

6. That with which a vessel is 01 is to be stowed. 
1622 Fletcher Sta-Voy, 1. i, Let the Ship sinck or 

swimme; we ha nere better luck, When we ha such stoage 
as these trinkets with us, These sweet sin- breeders. 1778 
Foote Trip Calais 1. Wks. 1799 H- 3*9 , 1 must take t’other 
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trip to the port, for your stowage. 1823 Lamb Elia, Old 
Margate Hoy, Not many rich, not many wise, or learned, 
composed at that time the common stowage of a Margate 
packet. 

7 . Mining. (See quot.) 

1886 J. Barrowman Sc. Mining Ter/us 65 Stowage, or 
stowing, in longwall, the space from which, the mineral has 
been extracted and which has been filled with debris. 

8 . attrib., as stowage capacity , house, space ; 
stowagaigoods (see quot.) ; stowage room, (a) 
space for stowing goods ; (b) a room in which, 
hops are placed after drying. 

1871 Routlcdge's Ev. Boy's A an. Apr. 248 Her 'stowage 
capacity was not over 100 tons. 1863 A. Young Naut.Dict, 
395 * Stowage goods, those which usually pay freight ac. 
cording to tlietr bulk. 1547 Acts Privy Council (1890) II. 
466 The furnisshing and coveryng of the "stowage houses. 
1763 \V. Roberts Nat. Hist. Florida 64 To make ’'stowage- 
room fSr the corn of the new year. *805 R. W. Dickson 
Tract. Agric. II. 754 An adjoining room constructed for 
the purpose, which is called the stowage room. 1844 
Dickens Mart. Chits, xvi, The moie ample stowage-room 
he had for dollars. 1890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 74 It is 
almost impossible to realize the "stowage space of one of 
these huge liners. 

Stowaway* (stoh’&w#). [f. vbl. phrase stow 
away : see Stow v? 6.] A person who hides in a 
ship in order to escape payment of passage-money, 
to get to sea unobserved, or to escape by stealth 
from a country. 

1854 A nit. Reg. 101 He had been seized as a 1 stow-away 
1885 American XI. 78 Forty.seven stowaways were found 
in the hold of one vessel. 

t S tow-ball. Obs. Also 7 stopball, stoball, 
stob-ball, stobball. [Of obscure origin. 

Commonly identified with Stool-ball; but the games 
appear to have been very dissimilar, and the conuptionof 
stool-ball into stoball, stobball seems hardly probable. Pos- 
sibly the first element may be Stob sb., denoting the club 
or ‘staff’.] 

An outdoor ball-game commonly played in the 
16-17 c. (see quota.). Also attrib. 

1634 Alp. Lauds Visit. In 4th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. 144/1 This whole churchyard is made a receptacle for all 
ydle persons to spend their time in stopball, and such lyke 
recreacions. £1640 J. Smyth Iiund. Berkeley (1BS5) 10 The 
large andlevell playnes.rin the vale of this hundred. .doe 
wttnes the inbred delight, that both gentry, yeomanry, rascal- 
lity, boyes and children, doe take in a game called Stoball. 
..And not a sonneof mine, but at 7. was furnished with his 
double stoball staves, and a gamster therafter. 1679 Locke 
in Ld. King Zi/e (.1.83a) 1. 248 The sports of England, which, 
perhaps, a curious stranger would be glad to see, are . .shoot- 
ing in the long-bow and stob-ball, in Tothill Fields, a 1686 
Audrey Hat. Hist. Wilts (1847) 117 Stobball-play is pecu- 
liar to North Wilts, North Gloucestershire, and a little part 
of Somerset near Bath. They smite a ball, stuffed very 
hard with quills and covered with soale leather, with a 
staffe, commonly made of withy, about 3 [feet] and a halfe* 
long. . A stobball-ball is of about four inches diameter, and 
a 1 ! hard as a stone. . 1S94 E. Chaiuberlayne Pres. St. Eng. 
111. vii. 463 The Citizens and Peasants have.. Skittles or 
Nine-pins, Shovel-board, Stow-ball, Goffe, [etc.]. 1801 
Si RUTT Sports 4- Past. ll. jii. 82 A_ pastime called Stow-ball 
is frequently mentioned by the writeis of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, which, I presume, was a species of 
goff. at least it appears to have been played with the same 
kind oF ball. 1907 F. W. Hackwood Old Eng. Sports 144 
In the English modification of Goff, the club employed was 
not unlike the bandy-stick. . . In the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries this game was also known as Stow-ball. 

b. A ball used in this game. 

1678 Littleton Lat-Eng. Paganica, . .a goff-ball, 

a stow-ball, stuffed with feathers. 

Stow-blade. Mining. Also stoblade. [ f . 
Stow j 4. 2 ] Each of two upright pieces of wood, 
a foot in length, connected at the top with the sole- 
trees of a stow or stowce. 

*68* [see Stow sb.* *). *747 Hooson Miner's Diet. K 1, 
Two Irons . . are put into each end of the Turntree, and run 
in the Slots of the Stoblades. 185* Tapping Manlove’s 
Customs Lead Mines Gloss. 33/r Two upright pieces of 
wood called stow-blades, about one foot long, [etc.]. 

Stow-boat. local. [Of obscure origin ; perh. 
an alteration of Stall-boat, from association with 
Stow w. 1 Cf. Stow-net. 

This viewgains some support from the forms siorbanting, 
slorbatin, given in the Eng. Dial. Diet, as the Suffolk pro- 
nunciation of ‘ Stow-boatmg, (1) dredging up stone at sea 
for making Roman cement (Kent) j (2) fishing for sprats 
(Suff.).’ But the final l in stall is normally dropped only 
in northern and north midland dialects.] 

A kind of boat used in fishing for sprats. Also 
attrib. Hence Stowboat ing vbl. sb. 

*833 Rep. Set. Comm. Brit, Channel Fisheries 11 The 
Stow-boat Fishery, or Catching of Sprats for Manure. Ibid., 
There are at present from 400 to 500 Boats engaged in 
Stow-boating on the Kentish Coast only. Ibid. 58 How 
many men arc there on board the stow-boats? 1883 St. 
James's Gas. 21 Dec. 6/1 It is to the stow-boats , . that the 
London poor owe their chief supply of these valuable little 
fish. 

Stowbornes, obs. form of Stubbornness. 
Stowce (stffus). Mining. Also 7 stose, 8-9 
stooe, 9 stowss. See also Stow sb? [Of obscure 
origin; possibly a contraction of stothes, pi. of 
stothe , Stooth.] sing, and pi. A kind of windlass 
for drawing up ore ; in Derbyshire, a special form 
of this apparatus ; also, a model of this, intended 
not for working, but to comply with the old law 
which provides that the presence of an owner’s 
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‘ stowce ' on a mining tract secures his light of 
possession. Hence Stowce trans., to mark (a 
‘meer ’ of ground) with 1 a pair of stowces’. 

1664 in Tapping Manlove’s Customs Lead Misses (1851) 
Gloss. 33 If there be any miner.. that has any gtove or 
meer of ground in the mines, he or they shall keep the same 
in lawful possession both btosed and yoked, . . we mean one 
pair’of stoses and one yoking of timber in all men s sight. 
1747 Hooson Miner’s Diet. F 2, In the High Peak the 
Cross and Stake holds Possession, but while a Man may 
go home to fetch his small Stoce’s to set on it. 1802 Mawe 
Min. Derby sh. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Stowces, . [a] drawmg- 
stowce, a small windlass. Ibid., Stowces, pieces of wood 
of particular forms and constructions placed together, by 
which the possession of mines is marked ; a pair of stowces 
possess a mear of ground. 1824 Mander Derbys/t. Miners 
Gloss. 63 Stoce. First. Under this head is described the 
Miners drawing Stoce, also the Stoce of Pretence or Pos- 
session. Ibid. 60 The Stocing is placing the Stoce on the 
surface of the land under which the Mine lies, by the 
Miners, to denote how far their title extends. *829 Glover's 
Hist. Derby l. 75 Small models of stowses..came tn use, 
as the means of keeping possession. 1851 Tapping Man- 
love's Customs Lead Mines Gloss. 33/1 Stowe or Stowse, 
or, as sometimes called, a Possession or Stowse of Pretence » 
is a machine which formerly was the only apparatus for 
drawing up the ore in tubs from the mine. _ It is constructed 
of seven pieces of timbei, [etc.]. 1876 Mid-Yorksh. Gloss., 
Stoarces , a frame to support a wooden roller, in the process 
ofheavingorhoistingbynandj Nidd[erdale], 1883GRESLEY 
Gloss. Coal-mining a+ySiowscs, a windlass or wallow. 

Stowe, pa. t. (pi.) of Sty v. 

Stowed (stJud), ppl. a. [f. Stow v? + «ed k] 
In senses of the vb. ; also stowed-away (Stow v? 6). 
■p By Fail fax used for : Having a position in space. 

*674 N. Fairfax Bulk <$■ Selv. 8x That unto a stowsom- 
ness or local respect between two stowed beings, ’tis not 
only needful they should be both bulky;.. but [etc.]. *753 
Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s. v. Roussin , A strong well knit, 
well stowed horse. *856 J. W. Palmer Up tf Down In a. 
waddi 219 (Cent.) We pointed to the white rolls of stowed 
hammocks in the nettings. 

Stowell, obs. form of Stool. 

Stower (stQU'oi), sb? Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 
4 sture, 4-5 store, 4-5, 9 stoure, 5 staure, 
stourre, 5-9 stowre, 6 stoowre, stowir, 6-9 
stour, 8 stowr, 7- stower. [a. ON. slaitr-r, 
stake.] 

1. A stake, hedge-stake ; a pale ; a pole, post. 
Slower-and-daub : = wattle and daub (see Daub 
sb. 1 ) + Stick and stower (stow) : see Stick j/. 1 3 c. 

*37* in Fabric Rolls York Minster (Surtees) 355 Uni 
lioniini amputanti stoures..pro parietibus doniorum..per 
diem, 4d. *374 in Wtllts & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 238 
Doruiannes giyites et eliain stures cum pertinenciis pro 
mediis parietibus in dictis carneris sub et supra, c *375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints xlx. ( Christopher ) 224 Pane in his hand he 
hynt his store. *4*7-18 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 302 
Pro staures emptis pro sliepehekkys apud le Holme, 16 d. 
<-*420 Avow. Artis, vii, Butte sette my head opon a store, 
Butte giffe he flaey 30 alle fawre. 1x440 Alphabet of Tales 
158 He gatt hym a stowre, & gnewvppon )?e tone end & 
made it sharpe with his tethe, & bmstid hym selfe evyn 
tlirngh perwith. *481-2 in Finckale Priory Charte/s etc. 
(Surtees) p.ccclv, Et in stowrys et viegis emptis pro eodem, 
xvj*. 15*3 Douglas Hinds lx. viii. 149 Apon a speyr, Or 
heich sting or stour of the fyr ire. *674 Ray N. C. Wonts 
45 A Stowre, . .a hedge-stake. *702 Statist, A cc. Scot. 1 1, 
16 Pock-net fishing...is performed oy fixing stakes or stoiirs 
(as they are called) in tne sand. *798 Sporting Mag. XII. 
166 Cut from thence a certain number of stakes and stowers, 

2 . Each of the upright staves in the side of a 
wagon. 

1641BEST Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 35 Wee sende worde to 
the wright to come and see that the axle-trees and felfes of 
the waines bee sownde. .and likewise to putte in stowers 
wheai e any are wantinge. x6gx Ray N. C. Words (ed. 2) 70. 

3 . A rung of a ladder. 

1674 Ray N. C. Words 45 Stowre, a round of a ladder. 

4 . A punt-pole. 

1777 in C. W. Hatfield Hist. Hot ices Doncaster (1866) I. 
X04 Five men, with long ‘stowers’ and boat hooks weie 
placed at St. Mary's. 1822 Bewick Mem. ii. (1862) 18 We 
then set to work with a 1 boat-stower 1 to push it [a piece of 
ice] off shore. 1889 Line. Chron. 16 Nov. (E.D.D.), De- 
ceased had hold of the stower, and pushed the boat off. 

5 . Nant, (See quot.) 

1863 A. Young Naut. Did. 440 Wrain-stajf, Wrung-staff, 
or ' Dwang-staff ', also called a Stower, or Twisting-staff) a 
sort of stout billet of tough wood tapered at the ends so as to 
go into the ring of the wrain-bolt for the purpose of setting, 
to the planks. 

Stower (stdh'oi), sb? Also dial, stowyer. [f. 
Stow v ? + -er !.] One who stows ; one who stows 
a ship, a stevedore ; one of a fishing crew whose 
work is to stow the net ; a miner whose work is to 
pack up stone. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine it. (1780), Arrimeur , a 
stower. *867 Smyth Sailed s Word-bk. s.v. Stowage, The 
stower seldom consults the specialities of the vessel’s con- 
st rue tion.. 1886 Newcastle Daily Chron. 23 Nov. (E.D.Dd, 
The packing is done by a class of men called stowers. x8ga 
P. H. Emerson Son of Fens vii. 64 Go down into the net. 
room where the stowyer get it and stow it up. 1906 Dundee 
Advertiser 28 May, A Lochee woman,.. wife of a stower 
residing in South Road. 

t Stower, v. [f. Stower sb?] brans. To 
fence with stakes; ? intr. to fix stakes. Hence 
Stowering vbl. sb. "(in quots. attrib.). 
c 1555 R. Thouchton in Arc/tieologia XXIII. 23 A Comon 
wateryng place ther called Hedgedyke, late stowered for 
Catall to drynke at. Ibid., I. .asked of byme howe he liked 
the newe stowered wateryng place. 1557-8 in R. W. Gould- 


ing Louth Old Corpor. Rec. (i8gi) 109 It. for dl hundreth 
of tray nailles & dl c of stowring nailles, ij d . xtixi-ia 
Knaresb. Wills (Surtees) II. 34 One stowering womble. 

Stower : see Stour, Stover sb. 

Stowf(f )e, Stowidge,obs. ff. Stove, Stowage. 
Stowin(e, obs. Sc. pa. pple. of Steal v. 
Stowing (stou’in), vbl. sb? Also 5 .Sr. stollin. 
[f. Stow v? + -ing *.] 

1. The action of the verb in various senses. 
c 1440 Prornp. Parv, 478/1 Stowynge, or yn dede puttynge 
[v.r. in stede puttinge] locado , collocacio. Ibid., S(t)ow- 
wynge, or a-geyne cowpynge 01 chargynge [v. rr. charynge, 
stowynge or ageyne chasinge], obsistenda, resistencia. 

f x467 Sc. Acts Jas. Ill (1814) II. 87 That na metchandis 
uefis be revin nor spilt with vnresonabel stollin, 16*9 in 
'oster Eng. I actor Us India (1006) X37 They beg. .‘that 
good tegard also be had unto the qualitie, packinge, and 
stewinge of all the comodities you send ’. 1835 Dickens 
Sh, Bos, Astley's, Then pa drilled the boys, and directed 
the stowing away of their pocket-handkerchiefs. 1900 F. T. 
Bullen With Christ at Sea xlK. 260 My first duty was to 
supei intend the stowing of the cargo. 

2. concr. (See quot.) 

x86o Mining Gloss., Newcastle Terms 64 Stowing, rubbish 
put into old workings to fill them up. ' 

3 . Comb. 

1883 Pail Mall Gaz. 30 Aug. xx/i There will be a stowing 
room for 20 tons of provisions. 1896 Daily Nestis 19 Mar. 
3/6 The coal bunkers will have a stowing capacity of nine 
hundred tons, 

t Stowing, vbl. sb? Obs. [f. Stoyv v? + -ing 1.] 
1. The action of the verb ; lopping of trees. 
x6x8 W. Lawson New Orch. <j- Gai a. (1623) 15 Such a kinde 
of stowing is a kmde of smothering, or choaking the sap. 

2. concr. in pi. (See quot.) Sc. 

*788 Picken Poems 63 O’ meals ait-parritch was the best, 
Orstowms, e’en right poorly drest. Ibid. Gloss., Stowius, 
small cuttings taken from young greens. 

Stowk(e, Stowle/ obs. ff. Stook, Stole sb.-, 
Stool. 

Stowll, obs. form of Stool. 

Stowmpa, obs. Sc. form of Stump. 

Stown(e : see Steal v., Stogn v., Stound sb? 
Stownd(e, obs. forms of Stound sb? 
Stow-net. [See Stow-boat, and cf. Stall 
net.] A kind of net used in fishing for sprats. 

1871 Echo 15 Dec., The vessels engaged in the fishing are 
called stow-boats, and the nets used stow-ncts. 1883 
Fisltenes Exhib. Catal. 3 ’1 he gigantic funnel-shaped stow- 
net, by which thousands of tons of sprats are caught. 

stownlins, adv. Sc. Also stowlins, stowen- 
lins (see Eng. Dial. Diet.), [f. stown — Stolen 
ppl. a. + -ling 2 , -lin(g) 3 .] By stealth ; secretly.. 

1786 Burns Halloween x, Rob, stownlins, ptie’d her bonie 
mou, 

Stowp(e, obs. foims of Stoop, Stoop. 

Stowr(e : see Store, Stour, Stower sb? 
Stows 3 , variant of Stowce. 
t Stow some, a. nonce-wd. [f. Stow v? + 
-some.] Having position in space. Hence f Stow - 
someness. 

*674 N. Fairfax Bulk .J- Selv. 77 It loses its stowsomness 
or location. Ibid, 81 We have taken away all stowsom 
medlings. Ibid. 82 There is room between, but no roomthy 
or stowsom respect. 

Stowt(e, Stowth ; see Stout, Stouth. 
Stowyn, obs. Sc. pa. pple. of Steal v. 

Stox, obs. pi. of Stock sb? 

Stoydel, obs. form of Studdle. 

Stoyle, stoyll, obs. forms of Stole j ^. 1 
t stoyne, V. Obs. [var. of Stont v. ; the form 
has not been satisfactorily accounted for. C . 
asloyned var. of Astonied ppl. a.] a. trans. To 
sttra with a blow or with a shock of amazement, 
fear, and the like. Chiefly pass. b. intr. To be 
stunned. 

c *400 Destr. Troy 7431 Ector, for J’e stithe stroke stoynyt 
no thyng. e 1450 Cargrave S. Kath. Prol. 109 |?e preest is 
stoyned as thow he turned wer. Newioyc, new thowtebad 
he than jjere 1 Ibid. 1837 Thei sey hir resons and hir grete 
euydens Whiche stoyned the clerkis alle tho ben there. *460 
— Chron. (Rolls) 124 There cam a wind, and brast the dores 
ope with sweeh a violens that thei stoyned on the walle. 
*555 Phaer AEneid 11. (1558) F ij, I stoynj d, and my heate 
vpstood, my mouth for feme was fast. *563 Sackville In- 
duct. Mirr, Mag. xxxiv, Next snive we Dread al tremblyng 
how he shooke, . . Stoynde and amazde at his owne shade for 
dreed. 

Hence + Stoyning vbl. sb. 

1594 Carew rarju(i88i) 44 So by your fame to flight, and 
stoyning brought Are llealmes about. 

Stoype, Stoyr, obs. Sc. ff. Stoup, Store. 
Stoytene, obs. Sc. var. Studding (sail). 
Stoythe, obs. variant of Stooth. 

14. . Now. in Wr.-Wftlcher 735/9 Hcc stipa , a stoythe. 
Stra, Sc. and north, form of Straw. 

Strabery, variant of Strawberry. 

Strabism (strei’biz’m). Also 7 strabisme. 
[Anglicized form of Strabismus. Cf. F. strabisme .] 
= Strabismus. 

1656 Blount Gtossogr,, Strabism. .the squintness in the 
eyes. 1658 Phillips, Strabisme, a looking a squint. x<56 * 
Lovkll Hist. A mm. fr Min. 4x7 The strabisme, or squint- 
nesse, caused, by evil conformation, custome, .or disease. 
*755 Johnson, Sh alnsm, a squinting ; act oflooking asquint. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1824) I. xxix. 238 Hence proceeds 
that awkward look which is known by the name of strabism. 
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STRADDLE. 


*807 Med. yntl. XVII. 526 Perfectly formed eyes have little 
inducement to wander into habits of strabism. 1914 Con- 
temp. Rev. Apr. 50 7 Some Spanish critics have lately attri- 
buted the defects 111 his [El Greco's] drawing to strabism 
and astigmatism. 

Strabismal (strabi'zmal), a. Path . [f. Stra- 
bismus + -al.] = Strabismic a. 

1891 Century Diet. 1898 Syd. Sec. Lex. 

Hence Strabi'smally adv., squintingly. 

1893 E. Saltus Madam Sapphira 120 Mrs. Snaith..eyed 
him strabismally, then, .addressed the floor. 

Strabis mi c (strabi'zmik), a. Path. [f. Stra- 
bism-us + -ic.] Of, pertaining to, or affected by 
strabismus. 

1873 H. H. Walton Dts. Eye 385 Strabismic vision. 
Hence Stratoi'smioald., snfferingfrom strabismus. 
1806 Athenaeum 20 Jan. 92/3 When strabismical statis- 
ticians number the peeresses who find daily solace in gin- 
palaces. 1889 Science 10 May 364/a Should a child be born 
with, .a strabismical eye, or distorted limbs, he is accepted 
as a healer of coming generations. 

Strabismometer (strtf.-bizmp-mftai). [f, 
Stuabism-us + -(o)meter.] An instrument for mea- 
suring the degree of strabismus. 

1869 Lancet 27 Nov, 733/ 1 Mr. Zachariah Laurence's stra- 
bismometer. .consists of an ivory plate moulded to the con- 
formation of the lower lid. 1876 Dunglison Med. Lex. 
Hence Stratoismo’metry, the act or practice of 
measuring the degree of strabismus. 

1889 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

II Strabismus (strabi'zmik). Path. [mod.L., 
ad. Gr. arpa&ioyios, f. arpafitfriv to squint, f. 
ffrpaPis squinting (whence L. strabtts in the same 
sense.] An affection of the eyes in which the axes 
of vision cannot be coincidently directed to the 
same object ; squinting, a squint. 

Convergent or internal strabismus a turning inward of 
the eyes, Cross-eye ; divergent or external strabismus, a 
turning outwards of one or both eyes. 

1684 Blancard's Phvs. Diet., Strabismus, Squinting, is 
occasioned by the Relaxation, Contraction, Distorsion, too 
great Length, or too gi eat Shortness of the Muscles which 
move the Eye. 1771 Eticycl. Brit. III. 155/1 A Stiabismus, 
commonly called squinting. 1846 F. Brittan tr. Malgnigne's 
Man. Oper. Surg. 294 For external strabismus, a flap of the in- 
ternal portion of the conjunctiva is removed. 1884 T. Bryant 
Ft act. Surg. (ed. 4) 1. 409 Convergent strabismus is the most 
common of all. Ibid. 412 Divergent strabismus . . is often the 
lesult of myopia. 

b. fig. Perversity of intellectual perception. 

1844 H. Rogers Ess. (i860) III. in His prejudices have 

wholly clouded his common sense, or produced an incurable 
strabismus of intellect. 1846 Ibid. (1874) I. iv. 198 Any one 
..nolafllicted with polemical strabismus, would as soon 
affirm that [etc.]. 1881 E. Cairo Ess. Lit. <$- Philos. (1892) 

1. 193 A view which supposes man to be afflicted with a kind 
of intellectual strabismus, so that he can never see with 
one of his mental eyes without shutting the other. 

c. attrib. 

1864 Lancet 17 Dec. 689/2 The Strabismus operation made 
easy. 1875 Knight Diet, Mtch,, Strabismus-forceps, a 
straight ( or curved pinchers.. for holding the muscles to be 
divided in correcting strabismus. 1876 T. Bryant Pract. 
Surg. (1884) I. 41 1 Strabismus hook. Strabismus scissors. 

Strabometer (strabp-mAaj). (_f. Strabo- (see 
next) + -meter.] = Strabismometer. 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 1876 Dunglison Med. Lex, 
Hence Strabo *metry = Stbabismometry, 

1900 Lancet 13 Jan. 104/1 Professor Edmund Landolt of 
Paris, .considers that there are three methods of measuring 
the amount of deviation orstrabomelry. 

Strabotomy (strabp-tomi). Path. [ad. F. slra- 
botomie (mod.L. strabotomia ), f. strabo- taken as 
comb, form of Strabismus: see -tomy.] The 
operation of dividing one or more of the muscles of 
the eye as a remedy for strabismus. 

1857 Dunglison Med. Lex. 1898 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hence Strabotome (strii’bdtpum), a knife used 
in the operation of strabotomy. 

1875 Knigiit Diet. Mech. 1888 Cassell's Encycl. Diet. 

+ Strabrod. north, \i.stra, north, f. Straw + 
Brod jA 1 ] A wooden pin used in fastening thatch. 

i 33 S _ 6 Durham Ace. Rolls [Surtees) 529 In xxv® de 
Strabrod. 2372-3 Finchalc Priory Charters etc. (Surtees) 
p. lxxxvii, Schotnaile, stanbrodd, strabrodd, [etc.]. 1847 

Halliwell, Strnbrods, the wooden pins or stobs used in 
fastening thatch to the roof ofa building. 

Strao, obs. pa. t. of Strike v. 

|| Stracchino (strakz'no). Also straohino. [It. 
stracchino adj. and sb., designating * an excellent 
and very soft kind of cheese Cj Stracchino cheese , 
a variety of cheese made in the north of Italy. 

183a G. Downes Lett. Coni. Counirits I. 503 The atmo- 
sphere of this place is saturated with the odour of stracchino 
cheese, the village being crowded with manufactories of it. 
It is softer than cream cheese, and the taste is better than 
the smell, _ which is rank and oppressive. _ 1857 Dickens 
Dorrit 1. i, He gets.. white bieaa, strachino cheese, and 
good wine by it. 1880 Encycl. Brit. XIII. 452/1. 
Strache, Strachle : see Stretch, Stbauohle. 
Stracht : see Straight and Stretch v. 

Straok, obs. form oPStbake sb. 

Stract, a. Obs. exc. dial. Also 8 straokt, 9 
straok. f Aphetic f. Distract «.] = Distract 
ppl- a. 4, Distracted ppl, a. 5. 

*698 R. Bernard tr. Terence , Adelphos iv. ii, He came 
afterwards as one stract and besides himselfe, c 1746 


J. Collier View Lane. Dial. (1770) 28 On neaw IV so 
strackt woode, I’r nironly moydert. 1818 R, Wilbraham 
Chesh , Gloss., Stract, adj., abbreviation of d is ti acted. 1877 
E. Leigh Chesh. Gloss., s. v. Strode, 1 Lave the poor wench 
alone— oo’s struck, oi tell ye.' 

Strad (strsed). colloq. Short for Stbadivarids. 
1884 Haweis Musical Life in. 3 . 218 The exquisite sweet- 
ness and freshness of the Dolphin ' Strad.' excited most 
admiration. 1908 Daily Nevus 29 Feb. 7 The trade in Strads 
is confined to a very few dealers. 

Strad, obs. pa. t. of Stride v. 
Stradame'trical, a. rare. [f. It. strada 
Stkeet sb. : see -MtTitr.] Of or pertaining to the 
measurement of streets or roads. 

1853 N. S. Shrapnel (title', The Stradametrical Survey of 
London,. .Containing the mean distances, with their relative 
cab fares, from, all the principal streets . . in London, to the 
Great Exhibition. 1853 Housch. Words VII. 246/1 We 
commenced our stradametrical survey of Rotterdam . . and at 
about five o'clock. .1 was left with my little portmanteau at 
the proper house. 1855 Ogilvie Suppl., Stradometrical. 
t Stradarolle. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. It. strada- 
ruolo, f. strada street.] A highwayman. 

1562 J. Shuts tr. CambinPs Two Comm. ii. 25 This 
subtill olde Ruter sent to Scanderbeg a messager, requiring 
him to fyght with him like a prince.. and not..lyke a stra- 
darolle and thefe [cost da stradarolo]. 

Straddle (strte-d’l), sb. [f. next.] 

I. The action of the verb. 

1 . The action of walking, standing, or sitting 
with the legs wide apart. 

i6tr Middleton & Dekker Roaring Girl in. x. F2 , 1 knew 
you by your wide straddle. ? 1771 Walpole Let. Lady Coke 
YOct.-Nov., Lett, 1904 VIII. 99 You are, I know, Madam, 
an excellent walker, yet methmks seven leagues at once are 
a prodigious straddle for a fair lady. <784 H. Macneill 
Whip Poet. Wks. 1801 1 . 100 No female Phaetonians then 
Surpass'd the boldest of our men In gesture, look, and 
straddle. 1815 Hist. John Decastro cj- Bat II. 272 However 
he made a straddle of it, and took the crown thereof very 
well between liis knees. 

t>ansf. 178a Cowper Rep. Adjudged Case z 4 Your lord- 
ship observes they [the spectacles] are made with a straddle, 
As wide as the bridge of the Nose is; in short, Designed to 
sit close to it, just like a saddle. 

!>. The distance between the feet or legs of one 
who straddles. 1864 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

2 . U.S. Exchange slang. A * privilege * or specu- 
lative contract in any one market or class of com- 
modities, covering both a * put 1 and a ‘ call ’ — that 
is, giving the holder the right at his option (1) of 
calling, within a specified number of days, for de- 
livery of an ascertained quantity of the commodity 
at a slated price, or (2) of delivering to the person 
to whom the consideration had been paid an 
ascertained quantity of another (or, less usually, of 
the same) commodity at a stated price. Hence, 
applied to an analogous contract on the Stock- 
exchange. Also called spread-eagle {Cent. Diet. 

891). 

1883 Harper's Mag. Mar. 598/a They [sc. N. Y. brokers] 
always talked of ‘margins' and ‘puts' and' colls, 1 and 
‘straddles/ 1892 Stevenson & L. Osbourne Wrecker i. 
25 My father.. was trying at this time a ‘straddle’ in 
wheat between Chicago and New York. 1893 Cordingley 
Guide Stock Exch. 123 Straddle.. is also an American term 
for a ‘Put and Call,' but used when the price is the same 
whether the Stock is 'put* or 'called'. 190a Longman's 
Mag. Apr. 485 The lady's wealth is based on a successful 
Straddle, operated.. in — Bristles— Hog's Bristles and Laid, 
to. In British use: See quot. 

190a L'pool Corn Trade Assoc. Ltd., Section ?, Bye-laws 
relating to Brokerages on grain futures. Straddles # When 
a broker executes an order to buy grain deliverable in a cer. 
tain specified month, executing at the same time an order to 
sell the same quantity and description deliverable in another 
specified month, he shall be at liberty to carry out both 
transactions for one brokerage. 

3 . U.S. Politics {colloq.). An attempt to take an 
equivocal or, non-committal position in a party 
platform {Cent. Diet. 1891). 

1883 AmericauVI. zool'hathis demand foran endorsement 
of free trade could not be yielded to, and that expediency 
demanded a * straddle ' that could be explained either way. 
2890 C. L. Norton Polit, Americanisms 109 Straddle, a 
stock-broker’s term which acquired a political meaning 
during the campaign of 1884. 

4 . Poker. A doubling of the ‘blind’ or stake 
by one of the players, 

x88a Poker; how to play it 49 The straddle is nothing 
more than a double blind. 1897 [see Stay ».* 13]. 

II. Something which straddles or is straddled. 

5 . f a. (Meaning obscure.) Obs. 

1684 Phil. Trans. XIV, 666 Land Carriage by draught, is 
by Wheele-barrows, Straddles, Carts of a wheels, Sleds, 
Wagons [etc]. 

b. = Saddle sb. 3. 

x8as Jamieson. 1837 Lover Rory O' More I.xi. 253 From 
the rudely constructed straddle of the sorry animal, . .a 
budget containing the implements of the tinker's^ trade, 
depended. 2882 E. O'Donovan Merv Oasis II. xlviii. 308 
A beam . . was in turn attached to a straddle fastened to the 
back of a camel. 

0 . Mining. (? U.S.) Each of the vertical timbers 
by which the different sets are supported in a shaft 
{Cent. Diet. 1891). 

III. 7 . Comb.: straddleback adv., with the 
legs astraddle ; straddle-band, the hand which 
secures the ‘straddle * on a horse’s back; straddle- 


bob dial., a black beetle (cf. Straddle-bug) ; 
straddle-breech a., a contemptuous epithet applied 
to one who straddles; straddle -fashion adv., iu a 
straddling position, astride ; straddle-leg(s adv., 
with the legs astride ; also attrib . ; straddle- 
legged a., having the legs set wide apart; adv., 
with the legs astride ; straddle mill, -pipe, 
-plough (see quots.) ; straddle-wise adv. <= 
straddle-fashion. 

1839 Thackeray Leg. St. Sophia of Kioff, She gets on the 
Prior's shoulder "strad dleback. xpox Jane Barlow From 
Laud of Shamrock 288, 1 noticed the *straddle-band lookin' 
uncommon quare and wake. 2847 Halliwell, *StraddUbob , 
a Llackbeetle. [.Wight. 1682 T. Flatman Heraclitus Ridens 
No. 60 (1713) II. 126 Then there was our old "Straddle- 
breech Friend. X873 Rouiledge's Voting Genii, Mag. Nov. 
32/2 Seating himself "straddle-fashion across a chair. 
x836 Haliburton Clockm. Ser. 1. xxxii, That Captain has 
nothin to do all day, but sit "straddle legs across nis tiller. 
x868 Rout ledge's Young Genii. Mag. 597 Over the shaft were 
fastened three poles, straddle-legs fashion. 1892 P. H. 
Emerson Son of Feus vii, 60 , 1 went and sat straddle-leg 
across the horse of the bowsplit. 18x7 Hazlitt Pot. 
Ess. (1819) 213 The monstrous "straddle-legged figure 
of that legitimate monmeh, Henry VIII. 1858-9 Russell 
Diary India (1S60) I. xiv. 229 The wives of thebtnneahs who 
sit straddle-legged on the tiniest of donkeys. 1911 Webster, 
* Straddle mill, a milling cutter.. commonly used in pairs a 
fixed distance apart so as to straddle the work, for sizing 
nuts, boltheads, etc. 1875. Knight Diet. Mech., ^Straddle- 
pipe, (Gas), a bridge-pipe connecting the retort with the 
hydraulic main. Ibui,, * Strad ile-plow, a plow with two 
triangular, parallel shares, a little distance apart, and used 
for running on each side of a row of dropped corn, to cover 
theseed. 2865 Le Fanu Guy Devet ill II. xiv, Little Linnett, 
mounted "straddlewise on nis chair. 

Straddle (strard’l), v. Also 6-8 stradle. 
[Frequentative f. strad- ahlaut-var. of slrtd- Stride 
v . : see -le. Cf. Striddle, Stboddle vbs.] 

1 . inir. To spread the legs wide apart in walking, 
standing, or sitting ; to stride about. 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus s. v. Varix , Varico, ..vel Vi tricar 
. ., to goe wide with the knees and legges : to straddle :. .to 
goe stradlynge. 1567 Golding Ovid's Met. xm. (1587) 172 
See how their vdders ful do make them straddle. 1605 1 st 
Pt. yeroninto 11. lii. 83 Thou hast made him straddle too 
much like a Frenchman : for shame, put his legs closer. 
x6xa Drayton Poly-olb. x. 73 [Boreas] Fiom Shetland strad- 
dling wide, his foote on Thuly sets. x6xo Middleton Tri. 
Love 4 Antiq. C2 b, She being the first that taught women 
to lide sideling on hoisebacke, but who it was that taught 
'em to ride stiadling, there is no Records so immodest that 
can shew me. 1685 Loud. Gas. No. 2074/4 An able white 
Gelding,.. lias all his paces, Straddles very much with his 
hinder Legs. 1735 Dvche & Pardon Diet., Straddle , to 
stretch or extend the Legs wider than common. 1784 
Cowper Task vi. 676 Some noble lord Shall.. wrap him- 
self in Hamlet's inky cloak, And strut, and storm, and 
straddle, stamp, and stare, To show the world how Garrick 
did not act. 1006 Charlotte Mansfield Girl 4 * Gods xi, 
' How do you do 1 ’ she said, entering the tiny sitting-room 
where Colonel Vibrant straddled in front of the fire. 

to. To stand or stride across, over (a wide space, 
tic.), from one stepping place to another at a 
distance ; to sit astride on, across, 

1678 Bunyan Pilgr. Progr. 1 . (ed. 2) 03 Then Apollyon 
stradled [ed. z strodled] quite over the whole breadth of the 
way, and said,..piepare thy self to die. *760 H. Walpole 
Let. to H. S. Conway 19 Sept,, Can’t he make,. Johnson 
straddle cross a river and come back with six heads of hussars 
in his fob ? x8x8 Scott Rob Roy xxx, His foot slipping, as he 
straddled from one huge fragment of lock to another, 1826 
Hooo Recipe for Civilis. 45 Tartar grooms, that merely 
straddle Across a steak and warm their saddle. 1853 Kane 
Grinncll Exp. ii. (1856) 18, I felt as if I could straddle from 
the main hatch to the bulwarks. 1859 Tennyson Gtiinev. 
266 Down in the cellars merry bloated things . . straddling on 
the butts While the wine ran. 1885 Manch. Exam. 7 Aug. 
5/6 Ministers who passed in and out had to straddle or leap 
over his long legs. 1898 J. M. Cobban Angel of Covenant 

1. 6 , 1 straddled across the slab-step of the door, and dared 
him with the ashen cudgel I carried. 

c. Of the legs : To stand wide apart. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 38 [An idol] lesemblioga man 
..his legs stradling, very wide. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Th eve- 
net’s Trav. 1 , 163 Their Pack-saddles are so broad that they 
are very uneasie to ones Legs, which must straddle very 
wide. 1889 * Q.’ (Quiller-Couch) Splendid Spur x. Under a 
trunk extraordinary broad and strong, straddled a pair of 
legs that a baby would have disown’d. 1897 J. Gordon 
Village # Doctor 3 On he went, .with head well Lack and 
legs straddling wider apart at every step, floundering in the 
heavy snow. 

d. transf. ofa thing, esp. of a thing having legs ; 
also, to divaricate, sprawl. Also with complenjent. 

1596 ’Hj.shr Saffron Walden V 2, He would.. splinter our 
pens til they stradled again, as wide as a paire of Compasses. 
x66a Shirley Ilonoria 4 Mammon Wks. 1833 VI. 48 Her 
teeth straddle. 1670 Eackakd Cent. Clergy 66 There is one 
[passage] in Genesis, as I well remember, that is like a pair 
of compasses stradling 1 1680 Moxok Mech, Exerc. xii. 204 
The Cnopping-Block .. hath three Legs in It, that stand 
stradling out from the underside. 2875 Browning Inn 
Album 1 Lubber prose o’ersprawls, And straddling stops the 
path from left to right. 1909 Durham Archseol. Trans, p. 
xxxi, A modern screw-pile bridge now straddles its ungainly 
length across the Tyne. 19x6 C. N. & A. M. Williamson 
Car of Destiny xiv, [We] crossed the Pisuergo by a long- 
legged bridge straddling across the river bed. 

e. spec. Of the spokes of a wheel : To stand 
with the ends staggered (Webster 19x1). 

2875 [see Straddling ppl. «.]. 

2 . To walk with the legs wide apart ; dial, ‘to 
swagger, stmt ’ {Eng, Dial, Diet.), 
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1 825 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan 111 . ro Bless my heart 
— how \ou Jo straddle about! 1848 Dickens Dombey 
XYvi, Major Bagstock. .straddled along iliesbady side of the 
way. 1851 D. J cruold St. Giles xii. 12 1 You straddle on to 
the tradesman who stands behind a little mountain of eggs. 
1895 Sir H. Maxwell Duke of Britain i. 9 Petilius tossed 
off his bumper, .and straddled off to the parade ground. 

•j* 3. slang. (See quot.j Obs. 

*735 Dyche & Pardon Diet., Straddle, .also in Sports 
and Gaming to play who shall pay the Reckoning 

4. tram. To set (the legs) wide apart (in stand- 
ing or walking). In quots. with out , + asunder. 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus s. v. Didtuo , Diduct wit stare, to 
stande stradlyng the legges a sunder. 1831 Carlyle Sartor 
lies. 1. v, Man. .stands, .insecurely enough ; has to «tiaddle 
out his legs, lest the very wind supplant him. 1840 Dicke.s s 
OldC. Shop iv, Mr. Quilp.. straddling his legs out very wide 
apart, stoopedslowlydown. 1893SRLOUS Trait. S.E, Africa 
igx, I watched them [giraffes] drinking, straddling out their 
foielegs by little jerks, until their feet were yards apai t. 

5. To sit, stand, or walk with one leg on either 
side of ; to stride over ; to bestride. 

18*3 D’ Israeli Cur. Lit. 2nd Ser. I. 51 Arion, with a 
grotesque motion, is straddling a great tiout. 1841 Catlin 
N. A mcr. Ind. (1844) II. xlvi. 05 Charley [the horse] was 
caught and dressed and straddled 1859 Habits ofGd. 
Society vil 251 Straddling a chair, and tilting it up may 
be pardonable in a bachelor’s rooms. *883 13 \ti s A Tat. 
A masons xi i. (1864) 397 In climbing between the box and 
the wall, it [sc. a monkey] straddled the space. *908 
li. CE. Somerville Further Exper. Irish R. M. 26, I 
straddled the window-sa-.il, and arrived in the room with a 
three cornered tear in the shoulder of my coat. 

b. irans/. To stand or lie across or on both 
sides of (something). 

1890 Cenluty Mag. May 150/1 1 Let him take a seat with 
me in the buggy.’ ‘That is be->t perhaps, as he would 
know better how to avoid the stumps and straddle the ruts.’ 
*907 J. A 11. Marriott Life Ld. Falkland 3x4 A cavalry 
skirmish, .enabled the King to win the race to Newbury and 
so straddle the London road, ign [see straddle-mill , 
Straddle sb. 7]. 

e. Naut. (See quot.) 

1916 Sir J. Jellicoe Disp. 24 June, In Battle of Jutland 
5 1 Colossus. . was hit, . . and other ships were straddled with 
fair frequency. [Ed. note i.e. shots were falling on both 
sides of the ship, hut not hitting her.] 

6 . U.S, collotj. ‘To occupy or take up an equi- 
vocal position in regard to ; to appear to favour 
both sides of*. Also inlr. {Cent. Diet. 1891 .) 

1884 Nation (N. Y.)3 July 4/1 The platform, .contains the 
welL-known plank ‘straddling* the tariff question. 1884 
Boston (Mass.) Traveller Aug., It should he remembered 
that he never straddled the negro question. 

7. Poker. To double (a stake, bet). Also absol. 

1882 Poker ; how to play it 49 C can straddle B's ante by 

putting in the pool two chips. Ibid. 50 A good player very 
mrely straddles. 1885 B. L. Farjeon Sacred Nugget xvii, 
He put in [the pool] a bank-note, and said, ‘ Five pound 
blind’. Antonio. .put in an I. O.TJ. for ten pounds, saying 
‘I straddle you’. Ibid,, Mike Patchett went ten pounds 
blind; he [Antonio] straddled it with twenty. 1897 R. F. 
Foster Compl. Hoyle 179 [Poker] The player to the left of 
the age may straddle the blind by putting up double the 
amount put up by the age. 

Hence Straddling vbl. sb. 

1673 Bunyan Diff. fndgm. Water-Baptism 44 Your put- 
ting in that way of his leceiving which is invisible to us, is 
but an unhandsome sti addling over my Argument, which 
treateth only of a visible receiving. 1761 Victor Theatres 
Land. Sr Dublin II. 74 By walking the Decks of the Ship 
from a Boy, he had contracted a Stradling in his Gait. 

Straddle (strse-dl), adv. [aclvb. u s e of Strad- 
dle sb.] = Astraddle, astride. 

1866 Brogdgn Prov. Lines., Straddle , astride. 1898 J. C, 
Harris 'Tales of Home Folks 244 , 1 boun’ ef I had a hoss 
an’ could ride straddle I’d ketch ’im. 

stra ddle-bug. U.S. [cf. straddle-bob , Strad- 
dle sb. 7.] Along-leggedbeetle,esp. Canthonli&vis. 
Also attrib. (similative). 

1839 Longf. Hyperion i.vi. (1852) 37 There is one [sketch] 
on the wall there, which is beautiful, save and except that 
straddle-bug figure among the bushes. 1862 R. H. Newell 
Orpheus C. Kerr Papers xx. (1866) 124 Now that I look at 
him, he leminds me of an old-fashioned straddle-bug. 
Straddler (strardbi). [f. Straddle v. + -er*,] 
One who or something which straddles. 

1863 Bates Nat. Amazons \ x. [1864)265 A suitable tree was 
found for the shell of the boat. . .The expanding of the log thus 
hollowed out is a critical operation. .. Wooden straddlers., 
are inserted into the opening. x88a Poker ; how to play it 
49 The player to the left of the last straddler . . must he the 
first to declare whether be will make good the straddle, and 
soon. x88g Voice [N.Y.) Jan. 10 Contemptible stiaddlers 
of great and solemn issues. 1911 Webster, Straddler, ..a 
Railroads . A tool that straddles the rail to bear upon the 
projecting ends of a tie plate, used in driving tie plates into 
the track, b. A weeding hoe that straddles a row. 

Straddling (sCrce-dlig), a. [f. Straddle 

V . + -ING 2 .] 

1. That straddles, in the senses of the verb. 

*59* Naske P. Penilesse A3, At length.. I lighted vpon 
an old straddling Usurer < 1615 Crooke Body of Man 102 
Epiploispostica, .diuidedintotwostradlingbranches. 111652 
Broke Mad Couple (1653) To Stationer, No xtiadling Tetra- 
syllables are brought To fill up room, and little spell, or 
nought. 1679 Loud. Gaz. No. 1403/4 A Strawberry py’d 
Gelding,., all his paces, and a stradling gate behind. 1765 
H. Walpole. Let. to Miss Anne Pitt 25 Dec, May the 
chimney be widened, without which it can never be a French 
chimney, which is always very low and straddling? 1831 
Youatt Horse x. 165 [la anchylosis] the horse.. has a 
curious straddling action. 1848 Dickens Haunted Man 
i. 9 The shadows . . making . . the very tongs upon the hearth, 


a straddling giant with his arms a-kimbo, 1873 Knight 
Diet. Meek., Straddling [Vehicle], applied to spokes when 
they ai e ai ranged alternately in two cu cles 111 the hub. Also 
said to be staggered. 

2. Sot. Divaricate. 

1796 Withering Brit. Plants [e d. 3) I. 84 Straddling 
(divaricatus) bi anches standing wide from each other. Ibid. 
1 1. 26 Bulbs straight, not much straddling. 1825 Greenhouse 
Comp. II. 25 Malva divaricnta, straddling Mallow. 

Comb. 1822 Hortus Angl. II. 399 Straddling-branched 
Star Wort. 

j- Strade. Obs. rarer*. [? a. OF. estrade 1 es- 
carmouche’ (Godefr.)] ? Skirmish, scuffle. 

c 1400 Rowland <5- Otue{ 476 The Nasell of his helme of- 
glade Dowun bi-fore hym in the strade. 

Strade, obs. pa. t. of Stride v. 

Stradiot (strse’dipt). Hist. Also 6 stradiott, 
stradiote, stradyata. [ad. It. stradiotto : see 
Estradiot. Cf. F. stradiot.] = Estradiot. 

«i533 Berners Huon clxxxix. 761 This great stradiot 
is come well at a poynte foi or he departe he shall pay 
for our scot & expence. <11548 Hall Citron., Hen. VI II, 
28 Among the Frenchmen were certaine light horsmen called 
Stradiotes with..sma! speies and swerdes like semiteries of 
Turkay. 1567 Feniov Trng. Disc. v. 95 Leauyng the 
miserable stradyates . . to Lhe guide .and goueinemente of 
their fortune. 1643 Baker Citron., Edw.IV, 108 The Duke 
of Burgoigne..had pioimsed..to bring. .foure thousand 
Stradiots oi light horse. 1825 Scott Tatisni. xxiv, A gallant 
band of twelve hundred Stradiots, a kind of light cavalry 
raised by the Venetians in their Dalmatian possessions. 
1878 Villari Machiavelli (1892) 1. 1. xii. 498 'I his general 
was captuied on the load by the Stradiotes of Venice. 
Stradivarins (stradivefrizis). Also Stra- 
duarius (straedi«ie 9 ’rii»s). [a. L. Stradivarius, 
Straduarius , latinized forms ol the name of Antonio 
Stradivari, a noted Italian maker of stringed in- 
struments in the I 7 thc.] A violin or other stringed 
instrument made by Stradivari or his pupils. Also 
attrib. 

1833 Fardely tT. Otto's Treat. Violin 33 One of his 
[Amati'h] Violins, in good condition, is almost preferable to 
a Stradiuarlus. 1865 Dickens Mat. Fr. in. xiii, He had 
a Straduarius violin to dispose of. 1874 Boddam-Wiietham 
Western IVand. ids One of the orchestra lost a Straduarius 
■\ iolin worth 1,400 dollars. 1887 Conan Doyle Study in 
Scat let (1892) 38 My companion prattled away about., the 
diffeience between a Stradivarius and an Amati. 

Stradlings (strm-dhgz), adv. dial. [f. Strad- 
dle v. + -LINGS.] Astride. 

1823 E. Moor Suffolk , Words, a *825 [see Sidelings 5]. 

Stradometrioal, variant of Stradametrical. 
Strao, Straemash : see Straw, Stramash. 
Strafe (straf), v. slang, [From the Ger. phrase 
Golt strafe England , ‘ Goa punish England a 
common salutation in Germany in 1914 and the 
following years.] irons. Used (originally by Biitish 
soldiers in the war against Germany) in various 
senses suggested by its origin ; To punish ; to do 
damage to ; to attack fiercely ; to heap impreca- 
tions on ; also absol. Also Strafe sb,, a fierce 
assault. 

1916 Times Lit. Suppl. 10 Feb, 62/1 The Germans are called 
the Gott-strafers, ana strafe is becoming a comic Engli-<h 
word. 1916 Blackw , Mag. Feb. 284/1 Intermittent strafes 
we are used to. 1916 MS. Let.fr, Front (Feb. or Mar.) 
There is not much Hun artillery fire, but as our guns strafe 
them well everyday, I expect they will wake up mid return 
the compliment. 1916 Daily Mail 1 Nov. 4/4 The word 
strafe is now almost univei sally used. Not only is an effec- 
tive bombardment of the enemy’s lines or a successful trench 
raid described byTommyas ‘strafing the Fiitzes,’ but there 
are occasions when certain ‘ brass hats ’ . , are strafed by im. 
precation. And quite recently the present writer heaid a 
woi king-class woman.. shout to one of her offspring * Wait 
till I git 'old of yer, I'll strarfe yer, I will 1’ 

Strafe, obs. Sc. pa. t. of Strive v. ; var. Steaip. 
Straffordians, sb. pi. Hist, [-ian.] A name 
applied to the fifty-nine members of the House of 
Commons who voted against the bill for the at- 
tainder of Thomas Wentworth, earl of Strafford. 

1641 White locke Mem. z May, This multitude, .posted up 
at Westminster the names of all those members of the house 
of commons who had voted for the earl, and called them 
StrafTorrlians *647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. in. § 141. 1906 
Cambr. Mod. Hist. IV. ix. 289. 

t Strag, v. Obs.— 0 inlr, ?To walk with a 
crutch; ? to straddle. Hence Stragging vbl. sb, 
01440 Promp. Para. 478/2 Stragyn, patento, strigio. 
St(r,agyng ,patentacio. 

+ Strage. Obs. [ad.L. strdges,] Slaughter. 
a 1632 T. Taylor God's Judgetn. 11, ill. (1642) 39 Not sating 
himselfe with the strage of men, his tyrrany usurped upon 
women. 1635 Heywood Hierarchy Angels 540 He did as 
much dnmmage and made as great slaughter on his Enemies, 
as he had receiued stiage or execution from them. 1689 T. 
Plunked Char. Gd. Commander Ded. 5 Some haue the 
Laurel won by blood and strage. 

Straggle (stne-g’l), sb. In 5-6 stragill, -yU. 
[f. Straggle z>.i] 

1 1. Phr. At, to {the) straggle, in straggling order. 
Sc. Obs. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace x. 683 At stragyll raid quhat Scot 
mycht formest pas. Ibid. 699 The frayit folk, at stragill that 
was fleand. *513 Douglas AEneis xu. xi. 4 A few menae 
persewand our the plane, Quhilk at the stragill fled in all 
thar mane. 1549 Biurn. Occurr. (Bannatyne Club) 49 Thaj 
tanjt nocht, hot past away with all spul3ie thaj mycht get. 
The Scottis fojlowit tha mg fo the stragill, 


2 . A body or gioup of scattered objects; an 
irregular or fitful emergence (//something). 

1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xix. vi. V. 539 Here are some 
private utterances of Iris, throwing a stiaggle of light on 
those points. 1869 — in Mis. Carlyle Lett, I 266 With a con- 
siderable straggle of audience, I found this artist indus- 
triously fiddling. 1906 F. S. Oliver Alex. Hamilton in vi. 
238 Where now theie is but a thin straggle of stunted trees. 
Straggle (stne’g’l), vJ- Forms : 5 stragyll, 
5-6 stragel, 5-8 stragle, 6- straggle. [Of some- 
what uncertain etymology ; perh. an alteration of 
*strackle frequentative f. Strake v. : see -LE. Cf. 
dial, strackle-brain, slrackling, a giddy, thoughtless 
person (which, however, may be connected rather 
with stract Distract a.) The dial, strag a vaga- 
bond, a stray pigeon, may perh. be a back-forma- 
tion from the verb.] 

1 . inlr. To wander or stray from the proper road, 
one’s companions, etc. ; to rove without fixed 
direction ; to go up and down dispersedly. Often 
conjugated with be. Often with adv., as about , 
abroad, away, behind. 

c 1400 Master cf Game (AIS. Digliy 182) xxxv, be forster 
shulde haue men redely |iere too meete with hym, pat [>« go 
no ferther nor stragle aboute. c 1450 Brut 576 Both horse- 
men and footemen, with hunijng of hem, were stragelt 
abrode ouer all he feldys, and weie al out of ariay. 1461 
Pas ton Lett. II. 3 Thet have no capteynneriewler..andso 
thei stragyll abowte be them self. 1583 Stuimns Anat. 
Abus. 11. (1882) 89 ['Lhey]iunne stragling and rouing,.fiom 
towne to towne. 1589 Greene Mennphon (Arb.) 23 To see 
if any of his ewes and lamhes were straggled downe to the 
strond. 1642 Fuller Holy S, Pi of. St. in. xi. 178 There is 
110 danger that weak folks if they walk ahioad will stiaggle 
fane. x66g Drvden 'Tempest in. [1670) 34 He. .looks about 
him like a Callow-bird Just straggl'd from the nest. 1707 
Mortimer Hush. 195 Turkeys being very apt to straggle 
will often be laying their Eggs in secret places. 1711 
Addison Sped. No. 130 i* 1 They [the gipsies] geneially 
.straggle into these Parts about this Time of the Year. 1768 
G. White Selborne, To Pennant 28 Nov., It is very extra- 
ordinary.. that a bird so common with us should never 
straggle to you. 1776 Plnnant Brit. Zool. (ed. 4) 1. 142 
When the first croud [of seals] is past, they kill as many as 
stiaggle behind. 1788 G. KiCArE Pelew 1 st. x, 111 Captain 
Wilson’s servant, who was straggling about with his gun to 
kill some fowl for dinner. 1877 H. Saunders in Proc. Zool. 
Soc. (1878) 171 An individual of this species [L tints aftnis] 
which had straggled to Greenland. 

b. spec, of a soldier : To wander from the line 
of march, stray from one’s company. Also of a 
ship : To stray from the line of battle. Of a sailor : 
To be absent from his ship without leave or ovei- 
stay his leave. 

1529 Haste ll Paslyme (1811) 227, .xx. archers whiche 
straggled from theyr companye. 1598 Barret Theor. 
Warres iv. i. 102 To be carefull that the souldiers straggle 
not. 1648 Gage West Ind. 201 She was somewhat far 
strngled from therest of the ships. 1760 Cautions <5 Advices 
to Officers of A riny 171 Keep then at the head of your Pelo- 
toon. .and suffer not the Men of it to straggle or break their 
Rank. 1790 Beatson Nav. Mil. Mem. I, 188 The Rear- 
Admiral’s division had straggled, and was a great way astern 
of the centre. 1831 Scott C t. Robt, vii, If any straggle from 
their standards, or insult the country by marauding. *863 
A. Young Naut. Diet. 395 People who have overstaid their 
leave of absence, or straggled. 19x3 Q. Rea. Oct. 555 They 
sickened or straggled or frankly deserted. 

f c. Of a merchant : To intrude into a market 
where he has no licence to trade ; to ‘ interlope 
Obs. Cf. Straggler c, Straggling ppl. a. b. 

1588 Acts Privy Council XVI. 83 The Merchauntes. . goe 
straglinge about all the countrey adjoyninge, forstallinge, 
inhansinge, and raysinge the pryce of all kynd of comino- 
dytyea there. x6ox, 1622 [see Straggling vbl sb.]. 

d. iraiisf. and fig. (of peisons and things). 

1588 Greene Meiamorph. (16x7) G4b, Be thoustedfast 
and no doubt thou shalt not finde him stragling. 163* tr. 
Bn/els Praxis Med. 329 The collicke..dotn straggle ouer 
the whole region of the belly. 1641M1LTON Prel. Episc. Wks. 
1831 III. 77 That sovian Book which we had fondly stiaggl'd 
from, a x66i Fuller Trianti (1867) 188 Vices straggle not 
alone, but go in companies. £1698 Locke Cond. Underst. 
§ 29 Wks, 1714 III. 414 He that will observe Children, will 
find, that even when they endeavour their utmost, they 
cannot keep their Minds from straggling. 1711 Addison 
Sped, No. 129 P 6 One of the last Year’s little Muffs had by 
some means or other straggled into those Parts. 1758 L. 
Temple Sketches [e d. 2) 35 To compress within three Lines, 
what must otherwise straggle into four. _ 2848 Dickens 
Haunted Man (1887) 5 Its sun-dial in a little bricked-up 
comer, where no sun had straggled for a hun dred years. 1885 
Athenaeum j Feb. 193 Goldsmith.. straggled into liteiature 
as the humble hack of Griffiths the bookseller. 1891C. K. 
Norton Dante's Hell xxv. 138 Here let the novelty be my 
excuse if my pen straggle a little. 

e. Of a plant, branch, etc. : To grow irregularly 
or loosely ; to spread or shoot too far. Similarly 
of hair. Cf. Straggling/'//, a. c. 

1693 Evelyn DeLaQuint. Compl. Gard., Culture Orange- 
trees 25 To Cut away, .all that part which grows out 01 due 
Rank, and stragles beyond its bound. 1762 R. i Lloyd 
A uthor’s ApoL 179 Though prudence, and our nature s pude 
May wish our weaknesses to hide, And set their hedges up 
before 'em. Some sprouts will branch, and straggle o er em. 
1841 Browning Pippu Possess. Poems [1905) 167 How these 
tall Naked geraniums straggle 1 

f. Of inanimate objects; To be arranged dis- 
persedly or irregularly ; to be situated apart from 
any main body or fi om. one another. Of a town, 
building, etc. ; To be built irregularly and without 
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compactness. Of a toad, river, fence, etc. : To wind 
in an irregular course. 

1611 Speed Tbeat. Gt. Brit xx. (1614) 3g/i The forme 
thereof is somewhat circular, with many indents to fetch in 
those Townes that are dispersedly stragled into her next 
Shire. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage vm. i. 607 Sometimes 
they finde it [silver] straggling, in peeces, not holding any 
continuing Veine._ a i66t Fuller Worthies , Nor/. (1662) 
250 This said William Paston. lies buryed in Norwich ; so 
that his coips,.do straggle fiom the Sepulture of their 
Ancestors, who., were all interred at Paston. 1662 J. Davies 
tr. Olcarius' Voy. Antbass. 31 The River Oder, ..straggles 
so, as that to come to the City from Dam side, a man must 

f jass over six bridges. 1818 Scott Br, Lamm, xii, A little 
mmlet which straggled along the side of a creek. 1850 
Hawthorne Scarlet L. xvi, The road, ..straggled onward 
into the mystery of the primeval forest. 1866 G. Macdonald 
Ann. Q. Neighb. iii. (1878) 26 In another direction the houses 
went straggling away into a wood. 189a ‘ R. Boldri-nvood 1 
Col. Reformer xvi, The .township.. straggled around the 
edge of a sombre watercourse. 

IT 2 . Misused for Straddle v. rarer -1 . 

Cf. dial, straggle-bug — straddle-bug, strag-lcgs (Ireland) 
= straddle-legs, 

1609 Holland Amm. Marc ell. xxn. xi. 206 The whole 
multitude, .came upon Georgius, whome they haled and 
tugged with his legs and feet wide stragling. 

3 . fa. trans. To scatter, disperse. Obs. rare. 
1589 Biggiis Summarie Drake's W. Ind. Voy. 19 The dead 
body of one of our boyes, found by them stragling all alone, 
from whom they bad taken his head and his heart, and had 
stragled the other bowels about the place. 

b. passive. To be placed stragglingly. U.S. 
x8g8 Secrttan To Klondyke £ Back no At this time the 
1 City 1 consisted of several hundred tents, straggled along 
in the mud for about a mile and a half. 1902 Munsey’s 
Mag XXVI. 479/2 Few have seen the little, old town 
straggled along the backwater. 

Hence Strangled ppl. a. 

_ *641 S hirley Cardinal v. iii. (1652) 62 Ha? if the Dutchess 
in her stragled wits, Let fall words to betray me to tlje 
Cardinal. 1682 Dryden & Tate Abs. $ Acini, it. 1124 
Thronging and husie as Hyblscan Swarms, Or stragled 
Souldiers Summon’d to their Arms. 1787 P Oliver r8 Mar. 
in T. Hutchinson's Diary II. 424 Having nothing but a 
rusty^ straggled nail to write with. 1805 Collingwood 24 
Oct. in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) VII. 217 The remnant 
of the Combined Fleet, .stood up to leeward of my shattered 
and stiaggled charge as if meaning to attack them. 1884 
‘ V. Lee 1 C’tess Albany iii, 27 Its straggled, black and filthy 
streets. 1887 Pall Mall Gan. 15 July 5/1 A rocky, splash- 
ing streamlet, .fringed with patches of goise and straggled 
belts of natural wood. 

Strangle (slrae-g’l), 0.2 [Of obscure origin.] 
trans. To rough-dress (a grindstone). Cf. Strag- 
gling vbl. j 3.2 In recent Diets. 

Straggle-brained, a. [f. Straggle 0. 1 + 
Brain sb. + -ED.] Having wandering wits. 

17*5 P- Walkden Diary (1866) n A wandering straggle- 
brained clergyman. 1887 Hall Caine Son 0/ Pi agar it. 
xiii, The straggle-brained guest had been lit to his bed. 

Straggler (stroe’gloi). Also 6-8 stragler, 6 
strag(g)eler, strageller, 7 Sc. straggillar. [f. 
Straggle v . 1 + -eh i.] One who, or a thing which, 
straggles. 

1 . One who wanders or roves without fixed direc- 
tion ; one who strays from his companions or from 
the regular route; fa gadabout; fa camp- 
follower, a tramp, vagabond. 

>53 ° Palsgr. 277/1 Straglers after an army, lidaulx. truan - 
daille. 1585 Higins Junius' Nomencl. 486/2 Deserter,.. a. 
straggeler, or forsaker of his fellowes. *592 Greene Dispnt. 
Conny-catckcrs D 3, A Maid shoulde not be a stragler, but 
like the Snayle, carry her house on her heade. 1594 Shaics. 
Rich. Ill, v. iii. 327 Let's whip these straglers o'ie the Seas 
againe. >6x0 Beaum. & Fl. Scorn/. Lady 1. (1616) B 4 b, 
W d. . . Is your Ladie at home ? Abi. She is no stragler Sir. 
1617 Bovs Expos. Proper Ps. it. 33 Euen so the Church of 
God wandereth as a straggler and as a stranger in the 
wildernesse of this world. 1729 Swift Direct. Serv., Butler 
(>745) 35 Note, That Bottles missing are supposed to be half 
stolen by Stragglers and other Servants, 1773 J. Bkrridce 
Wks. (1864) 131 Satan may as well bar up hn gates ; hewill 
not catch a single straggler. x8a8 Lytton Pelham lxiv, I 
rode over the ground, in the hope of finding some solitary 
straggler of our party. 1883 Miss M. Betiiam-Ed wards 
Disarmed xli, In an inci edibly short space of time the vast 
pleasure-grounds were cleared of the last stiaggler. 

trans/, and /g. 1583 Greene Maun Ilia 11. (1593) H 3, 
/Eneas a verie stragler,. yet Dido neuer founde halting, xfixa 
Drayton Poly-olb. xvii, 56 But Homesdale raised Hills, to 
keep the straggler [a rivci] in. 1748 Anson's Voy. In trod, 
(c) 4 b, The Manila ships are the only ones which have ever tra- 
versed this vast ocean, except a French straggler or two. 

2 . Mil. A soldier who leaves the line of march 
or falls out of the ranks, f Also, a scout or skir- 
misher. 

*589 Warner Alb. Eng. v. xxv. (1612)118 Vntill a 
desperate Stragler with an arrow pieist his head. x6ox 
R. Johnson iCii/gd. <5- Commit/. (1603) 160 He had lost his 
carriages with some fewe straglers that had marched dis- 
01 derly. 1617 Moryson I tin. 11. 81 Our straglers that went 
out retired to the firm giound. 1644 in tothReP. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App 1. 53 He..tuik fourtie men ana many horses 
and slew many of thair straggillars. 1707 Land. Gaz. No. 
4337/ 2 Col,. Hill.. assembled the Stragglers of the English - 
Regiments into a Body . 18x3 W Ellington 19 J uly in Gurw. 
Desp. (1838) X. 545 There are many stragglers still out. 
1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage x. 205 He now rested fora time 
to recruit his troops, and to allow stragglers to rejoin him. 
fig- X589 Puttknham Eng. Poesie hi. xix. (Arb.) 240 This 
maner of speech is termed the figure of digression by the 
Latines, . . we also call him the straggler by allusion to the 
souldier that marches out of his array. 1625 Gill Saer, 

Vo L. IX. 


Philos. Pref., Although it be not Iawfull for mee to bundle 
either sword or speare; yet because 1 wish well to these 
holy wars, I have as a stragler brought my baskets of stones. 
1850 Bi.\ckik e£schylus\\, Notes 308 These Australians and 
Africans may be mere imbecile stragglers who have been 
dropt from the great army of humanity in its march.' 1879 
Proctor Pleas. Ways Set. v. 119 The two meteors.. may 
have been stragglers from the mam body, 

b. Naut. A sailor who is absent from his ship 
without leave or who overstays his leave. 

1670 Covei. in Ea/ly Voy. Levant (Hakluyt Soc.)i34 We 
saw some of the Straglers posting down in wonderful haste. 
1699 Dampier Voy. II. it. 15 The Captain was not among 
them ; and they were afraid to tell the Spaniards so, for fear 
of being all banged for Stragleis. 18x5 Falconer's Diet. 
Murine (ed. Burney), Stragglers me seamen who desert and 
abscond from his Majesty's ships. 1887 Queen's Reg id. Nav. 
Sendee § 728. 289 The Constable, or other person bringing 
Deserters 01 Straggleison board. 1891 Daily News 22 Jan. 
7/3 Sidney Stevens,, .dressed in the uniform of a sailor, was 
charged before Mr. John Dickinson with being a ‘straggler.’ 

fo. A merchant who intrudes into a market 
without licence to trade there ; an interloper. Ohs. 

>59 > Q. Eliz. Let. to Ernp. Russia 14 Jan. in Hakluyt 
Voy. (1599) I. 500 To purge your Countreyof such straglers 
of our subiects, as.. are not of the Company of our mer- 
chants^ 1601 J. Wheeler Treat. Comm, 55 marg,, The 
pedlailike dealing of the English straglers at the Name. 

4 . An animal that strays from its habitat or 
companions ; esp. a migratory bird found at a 
place outside its usual range. 

a 1552 Leland Itin. (1768) I. 74 There resorte many redde 
Dere strngelers to the Mountaines of Weredale, 1594 Barn- 
uriD Affect. Sheph, (Arb) 30 If any [sheep] prove a 
Stiageller From lift owne fellowes in a forraine field. 1647 
Fui ler Good Th in Worse T. 118 Those Straglers [iff. deei ] 
. .being out of the Protection, because out of the Pale of the 
Parke. vj 6 aAnn. Reg. 127/1 The magistrates . . have ordered 
all dogs to be muzzled., and all stragglers to be destroyed. 
1830 Lyell Princ, Geol. (1S35) III. 72 These animals of more 
southern seas can be considered only as stragglers attracted 
to our shores, .by an abundant supply of food. 1852 Mac- 
gillivray Brit. Birds IV. 398 Very few [species] are perma- 
nently resident In Britain j but, with stragglers, we makeup 
a pi etty considerable list. 1890 ‘ R, Boldrewood ’ Col. Re- 
former xviii, The stragglers or strayed cattle. 1899 W. T. 
Greene Cage Birds 40 The Blue-headed Wagtail . . is rather 
an accidental straggler to our shores than a resident species. 

6, A plant, branch, etc., that grows iiregnlarly 
or shoots too far ; also, a plant, fruit, etc., found 
growing singly or apart from others of its kind. 
Similarly, a stray lock of hair. Also jig. 

1553 Asckam in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 14 And I in a 
manner alone of that tyme left a standing straggler, perad- 
ventur, though my frute be very smaul, yet, . . 1 may j et be 
thought somwhat fitt for seede, 1630 Bp. Hall Occas. 
Medit, liii. (1633) 125 Thete you see a duster, whose grapes 
touch one another, well ripened ; heere you see some 
straglers, which glow almost solitarily, greene and hard. 
1703 Pope Vcrtumnus 38 Sometimes his pruning-hook cor- 
lects the vines, And the loose stragglers to their ranks con- 
fines. x8a5 Lamb Elia 11. Widdtng , My friend the Admiral 
. .did not at once shove up his hoi rowed locks, .to betray the 
few grey stragglers of his own beneath them. 1840 Mental 
Culture 27 Field and hedgerow stragglers, exposed to all 
weathers, will never reach their full stature. 1863 Lyell 
Antiq. Man x6 In the antecedent bronze period there were 
no beech trees, or at moat but a few stragglers. 

Straggling (straygliq), vbl. sbX [-ing l.] The 

action of Straggle 0. 1 

x6ox J. Wheeler Ti eat. Comm. 53 Such stragling by free, 
and vnfree English vsed in Germanie, and the townes of the 
Lowe Countries out of the Mnrte townes, is so vnseemely, 
vnmerchantlike [etc ]. x6sa [E. MissFLDENjyiVtfff Trade 80 
Having lost their Priuiledges, partly by their owne Strag- 
ling. 1847 Infantry Man. (1854) 99 The prevention of 
straggling is.. part of the duties of a rear guard. x86a 
Queen's Regul. Nav. Service 213 In cases of Desertion, a re- 
ward not exceeding 3/, and in cases of Straggling not ex- 
ceeding 1 1 , is to be paid. 1893 Nation (N. Y.) 2 Feb. 86/3 
Straggling cuts a considerable figure in Col. Allan's as well 
as in other Southern estimates of Lee’s forces, 
b. attrib. straggling-money Naut. (see quots.). 
18x5 Falconed s Diet. Marine (ed. Burney), Straggling- 
Money, a compensation allowed to persons on their appie- 
hending and bringing on board any stragglers, or deserters, 
fiom his Majesty’s ships or vessels. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk., Straggling-money. If a man be absent from his 
duty without leave, but not absent long enough to be logged 
as run, and is brought on board, a deduction is to be made 
from his wages at the discretion of the captain ; not, how- 
ever, to exceed the sum of^i. 

Stran gling, vbl. sbfi [f. Straggle 0.2+ 
-ing !.] A method of rough-dressing a grindstone 
(see quots.). , 

1850 Holtzapffel Turning III. 1109 In straggling, or 
ragging, the stone is kept running as usual whilst a piece of 
soft iron about a quarter or half an inch square, .is wriggled 
against the edge of the stone by a motion of the wrist. 1875 
Knight Diet. Mech., Straggling, the process of working 
down the face of a grindstone to a legular shape, or of ra- 
moving metallic particles which have become imbedded 
theiein. 

Strangling, ppl - a. [-ING 2 .] That straggles, 
a. Of persons, animals, ships, etc. : Straying 
apart from companions or the main body ; roving 
or wandering at random ; + vagabond, vagrant 
■f Straggling mate : a stray member of a company. 

1589 Bigges Summarie Drake's W , Ind. Voy. 36 Lest by 
some stragling Spaniards fiom the land, they might be 
warned by signes from comming in. 159° Greene Orl. Fur. 

1. i. >70 What is Orlando but a stragling mate, Banisht for 
some offence by Charlemaine. 1592 Bacon Observ. Libel 
Resusc. (1657) laI A wrangling Neighbour, that may Tres- 
pass, now and then, upon some Stragling ships of ours, 


C xfiix Chapman Iliad x. 178 To approue, if any stragling 
mate He can sui prise neare th’ vtmost tents. 163a Suicd, 
Intelligencer 1, 116 In passing thorow which [forest] many 
of his stragling Souldiers were knockt downe by the Booies 
of the Countrey. 1634 Milton Counts 409 Hath any ram. . 
Slip’t fiom the fold . . Or straggling weather the pen’t flock 
forsook? 1643 Bocq. Lett, 7 ' at. at Ox/. (1837) 20 For re- 
strayning of stragling and idle. people from following the 
Army, 1748 Anson's Voy. 11. hi. 151 They had now and 
then a straggling canoe or two of Indians. 1776 Adam 
Smith W. N. 1. xi. (1869) L 232 Some miserable pasture, just 
sufficient to keep alive a few straggling, half-starved cattle. 
1841 Elphinstone Hist. Ltd. II. 143 The straggling sur. 
vivors of his party assembled at the same place. 1842 Lover 
Haj/dy Andy xix, There iveie some straggling spectators 
besides, to witness the affair. 1866 Miss Braddon Lady's 
Mile i. 1 Some half-dozen nuise-maids with their straggling 
charges. 1883 Cours in Encycl. Amer. I. 528/2 Aside from 
the straggling Haliaetus albicilla and the South American 
harpy. , only two eagles are known to occur in North 
America. 

f b. Of a merchant : That tiades in a market 
of which he is not free ; interloping. Said also of 
trade thus practised. Obs. 

ff 1592 Horsey Trav. etc. (Hakl. Soc.) ago All inteiloperes 
and straglyng Engiishemene lyving in that contrey [Russia]. 
1601 J. Whefaer Treat. C 0111m. 54 Thegoueined and well- 
01 deied trade of the M. M. Aduentureis Companie, is farre 
to be preferred before a dispersed, stragling, and promiscuous 
trade. Ibid. 55 A number of stragling Marchants resorting 
thither out of this Realme, the trade was vtteily spoiled. 
1622 [E. Misselden] Tree Trade 81 Which is an effect of a 
stragling vngouemed Trade. [>851 Mayiiew Land. Labour 

II. 21/x This traffic [in second-hand weapons], which is 
known as a ‘ straggling ' trade, pursued by men who aie at 
the same time pursuing other street-callings.] 

C. Of hair, plants, a hedge, etc. : Growing irregu- 
larly or dispersedly ; shooting or spreading too far. 

1674 tr. Scheffet 's Lapland 12 Their hair is thin, short and 
flaggy, their beard stragling and scarce covers their chins. 
>697 Dryden Vug. Geoig, 1. 358 T wine The Sallow Twigs 
to tye the stragling Vine. 1707 Curios, in Hush. 254 Take 
off the Roots that are too long, and stragling. 1770 Goldsm. 
Des. Vill. 193 Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the 
way. >784 Cowper Task 11. 446 First we sti oke An eye-brow ; 
next, compose a straggling lock. 1851 Helps Comp. Solit. 
vi. 85 She.. held up a straggling but pietly weed. x86o 
Thackeray Lovcl ii. (1861) 48 This gentleman with.. the 
straggling beaid. 186a Miss Braddon Lady Avdley i. 5 
They must have fallen but for tbe straggling ivy. 

d. of inanimate moving objects, of the direction 
or course of a moving body, of handwriting, etc. 

1560 Phaer AEncid ix. (1562) Cciijb, I se y» stragling 
starrs y‘ from the poalc their course declynes. 1581 Pettie 
Guaszo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) A 5, I doubt not no we but to 
escape a few stragling shot in a light skirmish. 1627 May 
Lucan x. T3b, Hence nature did His straggling waues 
within high mountaines hide. 1822 By son Juan vu. lxxxvi, 
With straggling light The stars peep through the tapours. 
1847 Lever Knt. Gwvniie xviii, The writing was straggling 
and irregular. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Lvr. (1894} v. 134 
We marched steadily forwards in a long straggling line. 

e. fig. of immaterial things (e.g. thoughts, looks, 
words). 

1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 63 When your straggling 
eye., would bee gadding throughout euerie corner of our 
companie. 1608 Downame in Eng. Hist. Rev. (1909) Apr. 
245 A few stragling sentences quoted out of the Fathers. 
a 16x4 D. Dyke Myst. Self-Dcceiv. xxii. 276 The spirit of 
prayer, .chaseth away all stragling thoughts. 16x5 Brath- 
wait Strappado 10 May I speake more, for I am in a \aine. 
To cull strange things out of a stragling braine. 1670 
Wycherley PI. Dealer 11. i, Oliv. He a Wit ! . .he’s only an 
Adopter of stragling Jests and fatherless Lampoons. 1678 
Siiadwell Tinton 50 0 stragling Senses, whither are you 
going? 1747 Frauds fy Abuses Coal Trade (ed. 3) 13 To be 
Runner to a Coal-Owner to distribute Bills, and collect 
straggling Debts. 1854 Carlyle in Froude Life Land. 
(1884) II. 156 It must have been fourteen years Jaier before 
I.. began to have some distant straggling acquaintance of 
a personal kind with him. 

£ Of stationary objects : Scatteicd or arranged 
it regularly. Of a road, tract of country : Winding 
irregularly, having an irregular outline. Of a 
house, town, etc. : Built irregularly and uncom- 
pactly. 

1604 E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies iv. v. 2x7 
There are two different kindes [of silver], the one they call 
stragling, the other fixed and setled. xfixs G. Sandys Trav. 

III. 150 111 the vally on the East side of the Citie, are many 
stragling buildings, 1700 Dryden Fables, Char. Good Par- 
son 01 Wide was ms Parish ; not contracted close In Streets, 
but here and there a straggling H ouse. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer 
(ed. 2) s.v. Bicister, Tis a long, straggling town. 1835 
Dickens Sk. Bos, Pari. Ske’ch, That.. ungainly-looking 
man,, .with tbe straggling black trousers, which reach about 
half-way down the leg of his boots. 1838 Lytton Alice'/, i, 
A straggling, irregular, but picturesque building, i860 
Trollope Castle Richmond vi, The straggling mahogany 
table in the centra of the room, whose rickety legs gave way 
and came off whenever an attempt was made to move it, 
1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. II. 187 An inn with a 
straggling collection of houses near it. 1894 W eyman Under 
Red Robe ii, The cottages, .ran in a stragglii^ double line 
with many gaps, 

g. Occurring casually or occasionally, * stray . 
1618 in J, Charnock Hist, Mar. Archil. (1 801). II. 231 
Wherein is sett downe how of the 182 sailes wanting, X04 
may be supplyed with stragling sailes of other sbipps. 
Hence Stra'sTffUngljr adv. 

1579-80 North Plutarch, Dion (1595) 1047 The other that 
could not get in in time, fledde straglingly vp and downe. 
1650 A. B.Mutat. Polemo 24 So they stragglingly departed 
like fools. 1668 Lond. Gas. No. 230/2 About 160 German 
Souldiers being straglingly arrived at Milan, were by the 
Gpvernours Order disposed of. 1693 Eielyn De La Quint. 
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STRAGGLY. 


STRAIGHT. 


Compl, Card. II. 190 If we be not careful to thin it,. .it., 
grows weak, and shoots its Leaves straglingly outwaid. 
1774 Goldsm, Nat. Hist , II. 220 [The Tartars] have but 
little beard, which grows straglingly on the chin. 1818 A «». 
Reg., Churn., etc. 479/1 The town stands stragglingly on an 
abrupt slope. 1884 Howells in Harper's Mag. Dec. 125/1 
lloberts, Lawton, and Bemis follow stragglingly. 
Straggly (strse'gli), a. [f. Stiuggle vA and 
sb. + -y!] Characterized by sttaggling. 

1866 Carlyle Remitt. (1881) 1 . 152 At the riding-house., 
was a kind of straggly group, or small crowd, with Jedcoats 
interspersed. 1880 Miss Broughton Second Thoughts 1. 
iii, A shaky, straggly old man's hand, 1882 Garden 2 Sept. 
204/3 The spike has numerous long straggly branches. 1890 
J. Hatton By Order of Czar iv. i, His hair long and 
straggly. 

Straght, obs. Sc. form of Straight. 

Straghte, obs. pa. t. of Stretch v. 
t Stra'gler. Obs. rare— 1 . [? jocularly f. L. 
astragal-us, Gr. d.<rrpayak-os (see Astragal) + -ER, 
after straggler.] pi. The game of hucklebones. 

c 1650 MS. Ashmoie 788 If. 162 The game of Astragalls 
alias straglers. 

Stragular (strorgitflai), a. [f. Stragtjl-um 
+ -AR.] Of or pertaining to the stragulum. 

1891 Century Diet. 

Stragule. Bat. rare. [a. F. stragule or ad. 
L. stragulum covering.] The inner involncmm of 
the flowers of grasses. 

2821 S. F. Gray Brit. Plants 1 . 122 Glumelle. Stragule, 
Corolla, Interior glume [etc.]. .The internal particular in- 
volucrum of the flowers of the grasses. 

II Stragulum (strargiziflym). Ornith. [L. strd- 
gulum spread, covering, carpet.] = Mantle si. 9. 
xSgi Century Diet. 

+ Stra-hlite. Min. Obs. [f. G. strakl-stein 
(its earlier name ; f.- stralil sunbeam = AktIs) + 
-ite.] Actinolite. 

1823 Brooke lntrod, Crystallogr. 453 Amphibole. . Acty* 
nolite; Actinotej Strahlite. 

Strai, obs. form of Straw, Stray. 

Straibere, obs. form of Strawberry. 
Straie(h)t(e, obs. forms of Straight, Strait, 
Straid, obs. Sc. pa. t. of Stride ». 

Straif. Obs. exc. dial. Also 4 pi. streyves, 
strayves, 6 straiff, strayff, 9 strafe. [Alteration 
of Stray si., to match ivaif!\ A stray animal or 
thing. Chiefly in waff and straif'. see Waif si. 

1377 Langl. P, PI. B. Prol. 94 Of wardes and wardmotes, 
weyues and streyues [1393 C. 1. 92 strayues]. 1447 Shilling- 
ford Lett. etc. (Camden) 99 He and his predecessours. .have 
had view of Frank Plegge weif and straif and all other 
profits longing to a viewe. 1509-10 Durham Ace. Rolls 
(Surtees) 195 Redd. Ass. De ancaragia nil hoc anno, nee de 
wryk, nec de strayfF, nec de wayff, nec de infanketheyff hoc 
anno. 1535-8 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c.26 §23 Lordes Marchers 
..shall haue.. Wayff, Straiff, Infanthef, Outfanthef, Trea- 
soure Troves. 1876 Whitby Gloss . , Waif and Straif, articles, 
by chance, washed up on the beach by the sea, as wreck 
materials ; here they are the property of the manor owner. 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropshire Word-bk., Strafe , a stray 
animal. 

Straif, obs. Sc. pa. t. of Strive v. 

Straight (strait), a., si. and adv. Forms : a. 
4 (straite), stray th, streiijet, straight®, streiht, 
4-5 street, 4-7 streght, 4-8 straight, 5 (strath), 
strejt, streith, streught, streygth, stray!) te, 
atreyjthte, 5-6 straghte, 5-8 streyght(e, 6 
strayght(e, (Sc. streoht), 8 Sc. straioht, 
4- straight, fi. Sc. 4 straoht, strait, atrauht, 
strawt, 4-5 straits, 4-7 straght, 4-9 straucht, 
straught, 6 strauch. 7. Sc. 5 stright, stryjte, 
6 Btrioht. 8. 4 straitt, 4-5 streit(e, streyt(e, 
4-6 strayt(e, 5 straiot, 5-8 straite, 5-9 strait. 
[ME, street, strait , orig. an adjectival use of the 
pa. pple. of strccchen to Stretch.] A. adj. 

1 1. As ppl. adj. : Extended at full length. Obs. 
e 1400 Destr, Troy 7677 With a streught arme he keppit 
the caupe on his clene sheld. 14,. Fifty -first l's. 45 in 
Pol. Rel. 4 L. Poems (1903) 281 Sithe pi flesche, lord, was 
furst perceyued And for oure sake laide street in stalle. 
a 14*0 Aunters of Arthur S34 Hit was no ferly, in faye, 
His stedes startun on straye, With steroppus fulle stryjte. 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie s Hist. Scot, 1 . 11. 133 Quhairfor 
Ferithar receiuet the kingis Waipone, to wit, a naikit 
sworde, a bent and straucht out wande, in thir dayes called 
a sceptre, 

+ b. Spread out, broad. Obs. 
la 1366 Chaucer Rom, Rose ng And somdel lasse it was 
than Seine, But it was straighter [Fr. plus espandue'] wel 
away. 

2. Not crooked; free from curvature, bending, 
or angularity. 

C1350 Libcaus Desc, (Kaluza) 942 Hir nose was street 
[Cotton MS. strath] and rtat. c 1369 Chaucer Dethe 
Blaunche 942 Hyt [sc, her neck] was white, smothe, stieght 
and pure fiatte Wyth-outen hole, c 1400 Destr , Troy 1574 
The Strelis were streght & of a stronge brede. c 14x0 Liber 
Cocorum (1862) 35 On alle these fowles tho legges schune 
bene, Summe cralled, sum stre3t, as I haue sene. 1523-34 
Fitzherb, Husb. § 4 The plowes that goo with wbeles, 
haue a streyghte beame. 1563 Mirr. Mag., fane Shore 
xx, And bent the wand that might have growen ful straight. 
«x577 Sir T. Smith Conimw. Eng, i. (1589) 2 A rule is al- 
way to be vnderstoode to be straight, xfixx Shaks, Cymb, 
in, i. 38 There is no mo such Caesars, other of them may 
haue crook'd Noses, but to owe such straite Armes, none. 
1661 J. Childrey Brit. Bacpnica 129 This River is a very 
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streight and broad river 1S67 Primatt City 4 C. Builder 
52 Let him in the buying his timber, buy the streightest he 
can light on. 1678 R. L'Estrangc Seneca's Mor. (1702) 
213 A straight Stick in the Water appeals to be crooked. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 121 Upright he walks, on 
Pasterns firm and straight j His Motions easy; prancing in 
his Gate. 1728 Chambers Cycl, s. v. Stairs, Straight Stairs 
..are such as always fly, that is, proceed in a Right Line, 
and never wind. X737 Genii. Mag. VII. 192 The Bill 
was hardly discernable, so I cannot say whether it was 
Straight or Crooked. 1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 234 
We are to consider the. , shape of the weapon ; whether it 
has a strait, or a rising edge. 1786 Burns Vision 1. ?i, And 
such a leg .Sae straught, sae taper, tight and clean, 1796 
Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) II. 123 Panicle stiff and 
straight. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Min, (ed. 2) I. 162 Fracture 
presents, .mostly straight and parallel, larely cuived fibres. 
1808 Parsons Trav. Asia xi. 230 The streets are all strait, 
1839 Lindley lntrod. Bot. 485 Straight ( rectus ) ; not wavy 
or cuived, or deviating from a straight direction in anyway. 
1843 Loudon Suburban Hort. 138 This requires a blade 
with a straight edge like those of the pruning-knives now 
in general use, 1896 Law Times Rep, LXXlli. 615/1 The 
railway line.. was pei feet ly straight for a distance of over 
700 yards. 

absol. 17x8 Prior Solomon 1. 190 Water and Air the varied 
Form confound ; The Strait looks crooked, and the Square 
grows round. 

b. Straight line : a line uniform in direction 
throughout its length ; Geom. ~ light line , which 
is now rare, 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. hi. xvii. (1495) 61 One 
manere of the syghte is by strayte lynes vpon the whyche 
the lyknesse of the tltyng that is seen cometh to the syghte. 
ci 537 De Bencse Mcasurynge Lands A iiij, Of lynes one 
is a straygth lyne hangyng, y® seconde Is a straygth lyne 
ouerthwarte [i. e. perpendicular and horizontal]. 1551 [see 
Right a. a]. 16x0 Bolton Elem. Armories 87 Armorial 
Lines are in their first diuision Straight, or Crooked. 
Againe the Straight are either Direct, or Oblique. 1649 
J er. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 1. Ad Sec. viii. 118 Of all lines the 
straight is the shortest. 1697 Potter Antiq. Greece h. 
xiv. I. 287 Instead of ascending in a straight Line, it 
[the flame] whirled round. 1726 Leoni Alberti's Archil. 
1 . 9 a, The strait Line is a Line drawn from one Point to 
another, the shortest Way. 1799 Han. More Fem. Ednc. 
(ed. 4) I. 240 Why in teaching to draw do you begin with 
strait lines and curves? 1840 Lardner Geom. ii. 25 If from 
any proposed point P, several straight lines be drawn to_ a 
given straight line A B. X870 B. Stewart Elem. Physics 
§ 25. 28 The method of representing forces by straight lines. 
1884 tr. Lotze’s Metapk. 182 If we proceed onwards in a 
straight line, we shall, admittedly, never come to the end 
of the line. 2885 Leudesdorf Cremona's Proj. Geom.js 
Through M. .draw two straight lines to cut « in A and B. 

0. Of a human form, aback ; Erect, not crooked 
or stooping. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, v. ii. 168 A mod Legge will fall, a 
strait Back will stoope, a blacke Beard will turne white. 
1826 F. Reynolds Life 4 Times 1 . 232 He was young, tall, 
strait, and good-looking. 2855 Tennyson Brook 70 A 
daughter of our meadows, ..Straight, but as lissome as a 
hazel wand, x868 Geo. Euot F. Holt i. I. 31 You are as 
straight as an arrow still. 

d. Of a limb, etc. ; Held with the joint not flexed. 

X765 Angelo Sc/i. Fencing 18 Keep a strait arm, in order 

to throw off his point.. a 2774 Goldsm. Sure, Exp. Philos. 
(1776) II. 169 As painful as it would be to stretch out a 
finger straight that was contracted by an inflammation. 

e. Of hair : Not curly or waved. 

1748 Smollett Rod. Random xiii. (1768) I. 83 My hair. . 
hung down upon my shoulders, as lank and straight as a 
pound of candles. 1774 Penusylv. Gaz. 23 Feb. 5/3 A na- 
tive Irish servant man, . .fair complexion, straight fair hair. 
1886 H. W. Lucy Diary Gladstone Parlt, 239 His pale face, 
his straight black hair. 

f. Printing. Straight accent : a macron. 

2888 Jacobi Printers' Vocab, 134 Straight accents, an- 
other term for long accents, thus— 2 6100. 

g. Arch. (See quots.) 

[16S6 Act 18 4 19 Chas. II, c. 8 § 5 Archworke of Bricke 
or Stone either straight or circular.] xBxa P. Nicholson 
Meek. Extrc. 237 All vaults which have a horizontal straight 
axis, are called straight vaults. 1828 — Masonry 1 loStraight 
walls, those which nave plane surfaces. 

h. Anat. The distinctive epithet of certain 
structures (= mod.L. rectus). 

2585 Hiqins f taints' Nomencl. 31/2 Intestinum rectum, 
..the straight gut, or the arse gut. 2749 Hartley Observ. 
Man 1. i. § 3. gg The Four strait Muscles of the Eye. 2840 
W. J. E. Wilson Anat. Vade M, (1842) 339 The Straight 
or fourth sinus is the sinus of the tentorium. 2879 Harlan 
Eyesight ii. 30 The straight muscles, acting together, tend 
to draw it [the eyeball] backwards, while the oblique muscles 
are so placed as to oppose this tendency. 

1. Zool. and Bot. (See quots.) 

2822 J. Parkinson Out!. Oryctol. 171 The additions which 
tins author has made to the genera of straight multilocular 
shells. 1841 Penny Cycl, XXI. 183/2 Mirbel has proposed 
a classification of ovules. When the ovule has grown regu- 
larly with the liilum and chalaza at the base and the fora- 
men at the apex, it is called a straight ovule, or ortho. 
Iropous. 1854 A. Adams, etc. Man, Hat. Hist, 373 Straight- 
Foraimmfers (Vaginulidae). 

j. Of the front of a coat or dress : Not fitting 
closely to the chest. 

2803 Daily Hews 5 Apr. 7/1 This shape is fitted in to* 
winds the waist at the back, but the fronts are ‘straight, 1 
a tailor s technicality for 1 not fitting '. 2906 Daily Chron. 
19 Sept, 4/4 The dress-improver and even the ‘straight- 
front were in the panoply of the society dame of nineteen 
centuries ago, 

3 . Direct, undeviating, a. Of a way or course : 
Leading directly to its destination ; not deviating 
or circuitous, Also in fig. context. 


13. . E. E. A llit, P, A. Cgt By wayez ful street he con hym 
stiayn [Vulg. Sap. x. to Deduxit per mas rectos], c 2386 
Chaucer Knt.'s T. 832 Due Theseus the streighte wey 
hath holde And to the launde he lideth hym ful right. 
c 1425 Hampole's Psalter Metr. Pref. 32 This is j>e way to 
mmnys sy;t; euen streygth \vij> out deseyt. 2488 Cal.Anc. 
Kec. Dublin (1889) 1. 493 And so forth the streyght wey till 
they came to Kylmagergan. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxvi. 

1 Quhat is this lyfe bot ane straucht way to deid. 2526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 22 This waye of religyon, 
whiche is the streyght waye to the perfeccyon of giace. 
2533 Bellenden Livy II. 6 pan was It found expedient to 
send Icelius brother and numitorius son. ,pe strauchest 
way )>ai mycht to pe portis. 2535 Coverdale Luke 111. 4 
Prepare the waye of the Lorde, and make his pathes 
straight. 1568 Grafton Chron, II. 28 He without long 
tanyng or aduisement, tooke the straight way to the sea 
syde. 1627 Aim. Abbot in llushw. Collect. (1659) I. 456 To 
keep things in a straight course, sometimes in fits of the 
Gout, I was forced by my Sei vants to be carried into the 
Court. 1736 Butler Anal. 1. v. 93 If we were to suppose 
a strait Path marked out for a Person. 2820 Scott Monnst. 
xxiii, While, in pursuit of his interest, he made all the 
doubles which he thought necessary to attain his object, he 
often .. missed that which he might have gained by observ- 
ing a straighter course. 2855; Geo. Eliot Adam Bede 
xxxvii, Hetty.. asked the stiaightest road northwaid to- 
wards Stonyshire. 

+ b. Of a look: Bold, steady. Obs. 

C1400 Destr. Troy 3758 Stokyn ene out stepe with a 
streught loke. 

c. Of an aim, a stroke, a throw, etc. : Directed 
precisely to the mark. 

1833 Nyren Vug. Cricketer's Tutor 33 All straight balls 
should be played straight back, 2837 Dickens Pickw. vji, 
The ball flew from his hand straight and swift towaids the 
centre stump of the wicket. 2859 Ruskin Two Paths i. 
§ 32 The workman’s whole aim is straight at the facts, as 
well as he can get them. 2884 Sat. Rev. 26 Jan. 108/1 The 
clumsy round-armed hit [in boxing].. is not esteemed so 
highly as a straight hit made directly fiom the shoulder. 

d. Of gunpowder : => straight- shooting : see C. 

2899 F. V. Kirby Sport E. C. Africa, xxvii. 302, I had 

made up my mind to use my rifle, with the straightest 
powder I had. 2900 Pollok & Thom Sports Burma 262 
One need not necessarily burn straight powder. 

а. colloq. Of an utterance : Outspoken, unre- 
served. Straight talk \ a piece of plain speaking. 

2894 Astley so Vrs, Life I. 326, I made a vow. .that I 
would never open that infernal Euclid book again, and, 
what is more, 1 never will ! so that is straight. ,2895 
Westm. Gaz. 11 Sept. 2/2 The jury. . attributed the accident 
solely to the neglect of the Conservators.. .That is pretty 
straight. 1900 Ibid. 2 Sept. 1/2 One candidate., is already 
consoling himself in advance with the thought of the Straight 
Talks he will give the.. deputations that are certain to 
descend upon him. 2903 Ibid, a Jan. 2/2 It was a night of 
Straight Talks. 

f. The straight tip (colloq.) : see Tip siA b. 

+ 4 . Of a mountain : Steep. Obs. (chiefly Sc.) 

1475 Bh. Hoblesse (Roxb.) 25 The stieit high monteyns of 
Pirone. 1533 Bellenden Livy 11. xxi. (S.T. S.) I. 218 pai 
fled vp throw ane strate montane. 1549 Compl. Scot. Ep. 
Ded. (1873) 2 The quhilkz volffis sr nocht the rauand snuuage 
volffis of strait montapis ande vyild florrestis. a 1800 Bonny 
Lizie Lindsay xxiii. in Child Ballads IV. 262/2 The 
mountains were baith strait and stay. 

5 . Straight angle, f a. A right angle (obs.) \ b- 
in mod. use, an angle of l8o°. 

2601 Holland Pliny ji. xviii. 1 . 13 Those raies that come 
sidelong.. give but a darke and dim light, .in comparison of 
them that Jail directly with straight angles. 1707 Mortimer 
Husb. 431 The best Figure for a Kitchin-Garden..is a 
Square of straight Angles. 2889 Dupuis Elem. Synth. 
Geom. 8 36. 17 One-half of a circumaugle is a straight angle, 
and one-fourth of a circumangle is a right angle. 

б. Of conduct : Free from crookedness ; frank, 
honest. Hence of persons and their attributes. 

The present use (chiefly colloq.) is unconnected with that 
of the i6-27th c. 

2530 Palsgr. 32 6/1 Strayght, ryght in condycions, juste. 
2542-2 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 15 8 1 The. .good order strayte 
and true dealing of the inhabitauntes of the said towne 
[Manchester], a 2628 Preston Hew Covt. (1634) 233 To 
describe to you a right and straight man, when his end is 
right, and his rule is right. 2642 Earl Leven Let, 28 Nov. 
in Scott, frill. Topog. (1847) I. 73/2, I am aboundantly 
persuaded of your integrity and straught desyies for the 
peace, .of o r poor distressed kingdome. 

2864 Kimball Was he Successful 1 43 (Hoppe) You are 
honest too— straight as a shingle. 2890 Spectator 22 Nov., 
There exists.. a sort or instinciive appreciation of honesty 
which., gives enormous influence to any big squatter who is 
really upright and ’straight 1893 fnil.R. Agric. Soc. Mar.r 
Haying the reputation of being a fearless and independent 
divine, a straight man, true to his cloth and calling. 2902 Bp. 
W. Stubbs in Ch. 0 , Rev. Apr. 9, 1 think there never was such 
a life, so long, so brave, so devoted, so straight. 1904 Shud- 
dick How to arrange with Creditors 32 If the debtor . . has 
been what is called a straight man, the creditors.. accept 
his proposal of a composition. 1908 W. W. Fowler Soc. 
Life Rome vi. 200 It is on the whole a pleasing letter. 
The reader shall be left to decide for himself whether it is 
perfectly straight and genuine. 

+ b. Right, proper, fitting. Obs. 

1538 Starkey England 38 Vertue..schowyth vs the ryght 
vseand streght, both of heltb, strenghth, and beuty. t 
c. Of a person: Well-conducted, steady. Chiefly 
in to keep straight. Also, of a woman : Virtuous, 
chaste. 

2868 A. L. Gordon Lei. Poems (1912) 370 She tried hard 
todieer me up and keep me straight 2876 ‘ Ouida ’ Winter 
City vi. 225 If only people ‘ keep straight 1 for the sake only 
of what other people say of them. 1886 — House Party 
vii. (1887) 163 Do you really think that to have any influ- 
ence on English public life it is necessary. , to keep so very 
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STRAIGHT, 


straight, as regards women, I mean, you know ! 1800 Pall 
Mall Gaz. 21 May 5/1 Mr. Dolling amused his audience., 
by his description of a ‘ straight girl,’ t. e., one a young fellow 
not merely walked out with, but intended to many. 1893 
Saltus Madam Sapphira 153 As God is my witness that 
girl is as straight as your sister. 1894 Wilkins & Vivian 
Green Bay Tree I. 183 She. .meant to marry him in two or 
three years, if he proved he could keep straight in the 
meanwhile. 1908 R. Bagot A. Culhbert viii. 83 And, now 
Jim came to think of it, she had shown that she was 
‘straight ’. A woman who wasn't would have behaved— 
well, differently. 

7. Not oblique; either vertical or horizontal. 
Hence, a straight eye : ability to see whether an 
object is placed straight. 

c 1600 Shaks. Scun. exxi. 1 1 , 1 may be straight though they 
them-selue-, be beuel. 1865 Dickens Slut. Fr. 1. vi, In its 
whole constitution it had not a straight floor. *901 Daily 
Neaus 21 Sept. 6/4 As to the machine stitching, there is very 
little difficulty about that to anyone who has a straight eye. 
Mod. I don't think that picture is quite straight. 

b. Cricket Of the bat : Held so as not to in- 
cline to either side. Hence, straight play, play 
with the bat held straight. 

1843 ‘A Wyichamist' Pract. Hints on Cricket 7 The 
secret of all good Batting., is the playing with a straight 
or upright Bat. *851 W. Clarke Pract. Hints on Cricket 
in E. V. Lucas Hambledon Men (1907) 167 By the handle 
of the bat being nearer the bowler than the blade (always 
beating in mind to keep it straight), the ball will he pre- 
vented fiom rising. 1851 Pycroft Cricket Field iii. (1834) 
43 [He] always insisted on keeping the left elbow well up ; 
in other words, on straight play. 1897 Eitcycl. Sport I. 
219/2 (Cricket), ‘ How beautifully straight his bat is 1 1 is a 
remark often made about a good hatsinan. As a matter of 
fact ' upright ’ would be a more correct term than ' straight ’, 
but ' straight ’ is the almost invariable epithet. 

8 . Predicatively : In proper order, not ruffled or 
disarranged. To keep one's face straight (colloq.) ; 
to refrain from laughing. 

1831 Society 1 , 64 The pleasure of seeing her kept his temper 
straighter than usual. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. 1. ii, It 
would, make all so straight again. 1847 Helps Friends in 
C. I. vi. 92 , 1 prefer real life . . where there is no third volume 
[as in a novel] to make things straight, i860 Thackeray 
Lovel iii, Lay them books straight. Put the volumes to- 
gether, stupid! 1885 1 Mrs. Alexander ’ Valerie's Fate iii, 
Come and put vour hair straight, 1887 P. Fendall Sex 
to Last in. x. III. 220 Five minute:.’ conversation.. will 
set everything straight. 1888 Honnor Morten Hospital 
Life 73 The small patients lay quiet in their cribs ; every- 
thing was straight for the night. 1897 Spectator 23 Sept. 
408/ 1 The story. . is one which few people, to use an expres- 
sive vulgarism, will be able to lead 1 with a straight face ’. 

b. colloq. Of accounts: Settled up, leaving 
nothing owing. 

1613 Nottingham Fee. IV. 316 Southwell pence beinge in 
arrerage..Maister Hill.. shall pay the same.. and so to sett 
ytt straight for this tyme. 1798 T. Morton Speed the Plough 
iv. i. (1800) 32 Zur Philip did send vor I, about the money 
I do owe ’un ; and said as how he'd make all strait between 
us. 1900 IVestm. Gaz , 12 Apr. 7/1 He goes away with a 
straight book. 

c. Of a person : Having settled one’s differences 
(with another); also, having balanced one’s ac- 
count, * even ’. 

1730 P. Walkden j Diary (1866) 108 This morning Thomas 
Hariison had my horse a gate with a load of . oats to the 
Lum.,in return for his horse that I had once thither with a 
load of oats, so that we are now straight in the case. 1894 
Mrs. Dyan Man's Keeping (1899) 262 She.. urged him to 
strive to get straight once more with his conscience and his 
God. 

9. U.S. a. Unmixed, undiluted ; of spirits, ‘neat’. 
Also qualifying a designation of a political party : 
Strict, rigid, extreme. To vote the straight ticket : 
to vote for all the official candidates of one’s party. 

1856 N. y. Courier .J- Enquirer Sept. (Bartlett), The 
present candidate of the straight Whigs for the Vice-Presi- 
dency. 1837 N. y . Times 14 Oct. (ibid.), The straight Re- 
publican . Convention is to meet to-morrow. *86* J. R. 
Morris in Congr. Globe 7 July 3158/3, I supported the 
straight Democratic ticket. 1863 Visct. Milton & W. B. 
Cheadle N.-IV. Passageby Land ii. (1867) 33 As a Yankee 
would expi ess it, they were geese and clucks ‘straight ' — t. e,, 
without anything else whatever. *873 Leland Egypt. 
Skctch-Bk. 146 Pains have been taken to add ornament, 
though every other structure near it be of mud * straight '— 
or unmingled and plain. *874 Slang Diet. 31a Straight , 
an Ameiioan phrase peculiar to dram-drinkers ; similar toour 
word neat. 1879 Tourgee Foot's Err. vii. 28, I allers did 
like my liquor clar,— clar an' straight. 189a W. Pike Bar ten 
Ground N. Canada 128 We had bread at every meal, which 
is in itself a luxury after four months of straight meat, xoox 
W. Churchill Crisis viii. 43a Stephen had never learned to 
like straight whiskey. 

b. Straight Poker , Whist, etc. : the game in its 
unmodified form. Straight four, five, six, straight 
flush-, see quots. 

*88* Poker; hovj to play it 36 A Straight Flush (that is, a 
sequence of five cards, all of the same suit). Ibid. 72 Straight 
Poker or BlufF, as it is sometimes called, is played with a 
pack of fifty-two cards. 1895 G. J. Manson Sporting Diet , 
Straight Five, a sequence or rotation of fives. Ibid., 
Straight Four, xpox R. F. Foster Bridge lntrod. p_. xii, 
Bridge, .has completely taken the place of straight whist. 

c. Of a grade of flour (see quots.). 

1859 Bartlett Diet, Amer. (ed. 2) 454 Straight, even or 
uniform in quality. A term used in Commerce, and particu- 
larly among flour-dealers. *883 E. Ingersoll in Harper's 
Mag.. June 78/1 Bakers,, use what is known as ‘wheat’ or 
’ straight ' flour, which is the product of the five reductions, 
all the subsequent processes thiough which the middlings 
pass in making fine flour being omitted. 


10 . Comb. a. Parasynthetic formations, unlimited 
in number, as straight-barred , - barrelled , -billed, 
-bitted, -bodied, -edged, -fibred, -grained, -hammed, 
-horned, -jointed, • leaved , -legged, - limbed , - minded , 
-necked, -nosed, -ribbed, - shaped , -sided, - stocked , 
-tusked, -veined, -winged adjs. 

183* J. Rennie Consp. Buttcrfi. 4- Moths 171 The "Straight- 
barred Elm ( Cnephasia rectifatciana). 1709 Loud. Gas. 
No. 4540/8 Stray’d or Stoln, . .a black Gelding, . . full chested, 
"straight barrel'd. iSix Shaw Gen. Zool, VIII. 329 One of 
the most beautiful of the "strait-billed Humming-Birds. 
c 1875 Cassells Nat. Hist. III. 309 The Parrots are divided 
into two large sections, , . the Parrots proper . . and . . the 
straight-billed Parrots (Psittaci orthognathi). 1663 Rea 
Flora 1. 4 With a "straight-bitted Spade, or Turving-Iron. . 
they will easily be flaied and taken up. x6o3-*6 Breton 
Mad World (Grosart) 8/1 A..faire-handed, small-footed, 
"straight- bodied . . gentlewoman. 1689 Land, Gas. No. 
2493/4 A Bay Mare,.. straight Body’d,.. strayed.. on the 
30th past. 1833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. § 690 Wooden 
Hooping, or "straight-edged laths, may be substituted for 
iron. x886 Encycl. Brit. XXI. 819/2 s. v. Shipbuilding, 
Plank is either worked iu parallel strakes, when it is called 
1 straight-edged or [etc.]. *783 Roy in Phil. 7 'ratis. 

LXXV. 434 Very "straight-fibred deal was not .. affected . . 
by the humidity of the atr. 1733 F. Price Brit. Carpenter 
(ed. 3) 6 With some good, dry, and "strait-grain'd English 
oak, 1843 Holtz API tel Turning I. 52 Straight-grained 
pines and mahogany. 1903 Westtn. Gaz. 31 Oct. 7/1 The 

f mrse is made of straight-grained, dark green morocco 
eather. 17x4 TtcKr.LL in Steele Poet. Mac. 181 Tiuss- 
thigh'd, "strmght-ham'd, and Fox-like foim'd his Paw.^ 1834 
A. Adams etc. Man. Nat. Hist, 200 "Straight-horned Snout- 
Beetles (Orthocerata). 1887 Morris Oayss. xn. 348 His 
straight-homed oxen, xvix Land. Gaz. No. 4849/4 [Of, a 
horse.] "Strait jointed behind. 1833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. 
§ 239 To lay good . .straight-jointed floors in the sitting-rooms 
and passage. *533 Paynell tr. Dares Phryg. Destr. Troy 
Cvb, Polixena, . .her members well made and well propor- 
cioned, long fingerde, "straight legged. 1898 Conan Doyle 
Trag.Koroskov.121 Hewalked slowly away, with his straight- 
legged military stride. 1909 Mrs. H. Ward Daphne iit. 49 
The chairs and sofas were a trifle stiff and straight-legged. 
x6» Bacon Hen. VII, 246 Hee was a Comely Personage, a 
little aboue lust Stature, well and "straight limmed, but slen- 
der. x86o Forster Gr. Rcmonstr. 102 Robert Car was a poor 
but handsome young Scot,.. straight-limbed, well-favoured, 

. .and smooth-faced. 1841 Thackeray Gt. Hoggarty Diam. 
vii, ‘Mr. Titmarsh,’ says he,..* you seem to be an honest, 
"straight-minded young fellow 1839 Yarkell Snppl. Brit. 
Fishes 47 The "Straight-nosed Pipe-Fish, syngnathns ophi- 
dioti, x8sx S. F. ''©ray Brit, Plants I. 75 Nervatuie... 
"Straight-ribbed, rectinervia, penninervia. Ribs running 
in a straight line. 18*3 Scott Talism , i, A lone, bioad, 
"straight-shaped, double-edged falchion. 18x6 J. Smith 
Panorama Set. & Art I. 144 A "straight-sjded canopy is 
sometimes used. 1871 W. Morris in Mackail Life (1899) I. 
268 A leirible chasm, deep, straight-sided, and with aater 
at the bottom. *398 Barret Theoi. Wanes 33 A straight- 
stocked peece, I hold for the better. 1882 W. B. Dawkins 
in Contemp. Rev. Aug. 307 The "straight-tusked elephant. 
1839 LindlivY lntrod. Bot . 133 "Straight-veined [leaves]. 
1834 A. Adams etc. Man. Nat. Hist. 209 "Straight-winged 
Insects (Oithopteral. 

b. I11 concord with sb., forming combs, used 
attrib. or as adjs., as in straight-line , - needle , -tube. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 425/a The square or "straight-line 
chuck. .is peculiar to the rose-engine. 1884 F. J. Britten 
Watch 4 Clockm. 249 [A] Straight Line Level . a form of 
Lever Escapement chiefly used in foreign watches, in which 
the escape wheel arbor, the pallet staff, and the balance staff 
are planted in a straight line. 1900 Engineering Mag. XIX. 
728 A straight-line motion of a moveable piston. 1873 
Knight Diet. Mech. 2120/a The sewing-inaclune for leather 
is similar to the ordinary "straight-needle machine, but is 
stronger. 190* Scotsman 13 Mar. 10/7 Four types of large 
"straight tube boilers. 

O. Special combinations and collocations : 
straight arch, an arch having radiating joints but 
a straight intrados and extrados line; straight- 
backed a. (a) lit. of a person, an animal, a chair, 
etc.; (b) not bending the back for work, idle; 
(c) not given to lounging, energetic j straight 
bit (see quot.) ; straight ' block, a kind of 
joiner’s plane ; straight-claw Zool., a bird of the 
genus Orthonyx ; straight coal Mining (see 
quot.) ; straight-haired a. (a) having straight 
hair, leiotrichous ; (b) puiitanical, prim; hence 
straight-hairedness; straight-horn Zool., an 
animal of the family Ortkoceratidm ; straight 
hosiery (see quot.) ; straight-joint floor Arch . 
(see quot.) ; straight-neoked a., having a straight 
neck ; (of a fox) running with a straight neck or ' 
without deviation; straight stall Mining = 
straight coal ; straight-tail Ornith. (see quot.) ; 
straight- wing, an insect of the family Orthoptera. 
Also Straight-edge. 


1663 Gerbier Counsel 63 "Straight Arches. 1842 Civil 
Engtn.fi Arch, frill. V. 231/2 Straight Arch, or Plat Band, 
with joints converging to acommon centre. 14. . in Harrow. 
Hell lntrod. 23 Tne horss hath xxv propertes. .. After the 
asse, well-mouthid, well-wyndid, "stregnt-bakked. 1830 
Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) II. 356 No straight-backed, 
bloated fellow,., cal led a publican. *847 W. C. L. Martin 
Ox 48/1 Excellent cattle,. . large, straight-backed, deep, and 
broad-breasted. 1839 Geo. Eliot Adam Bede xl, The 
mother’s a whimpeung thing..; however, she’s a straight- 
backed, clean woman, none of your slatterns. 1915 Begbie 
Cage ii. 41 The grandmother in a straight-hacked chair, the 
child on astool at her feet. X883GRESLEY Gloss. Coal-mining 
244 *Straight bit, aflat or ordinary chisel for boring. xSis P. 
Nicholson Mech. Exerc. 105 The "Straight Block js used 
for shooting short joints and mitres, instead of the jointer. 


*894-3 Lydekker Roy. Nat. Hist. III. 438 The.. yellow- 
headed "straight-claw (Orthonyx ochrocepfialus), is charac- 
terised by the short and straight beak. *883 Ghesley Gloss, 
Coal-mining 244 *Straight coal, an excavation made in the 
Thick coal, having the solid coal left on three sides of it. 
1841 Miall in Nonconformist I. 242 One may hear timid, 
down-looking, "straighthaired dissenters who speak as small 
as a halfpenny whistle. 19x0 J. McCabe Prekist. Man vii. 
X02 One of the great divisions of humanity, the 1 straight- 
haired ’ men, or Leiotrichi. 1850 Huxley in L. Huxley 
Life fi Lett, (igoo) I. 52, I had expected a good deal of 
"straight-hairedness (if you understand the phrase) and 
methodistical puritanism, but I find it quite otherwise. x86x 
P. P. Carpenter in Rep. Smithsonian Instil, i860, 167 They 
belonged to the Family Orthoceratidse, or "Straight-horns. 
1892 Labour Commission Gloss., Straight Hosiery, articles 
made by cutting up into lengths a long seamless piece., and 
stitching upon them a stocking foot or sheet sleeve, 1842 
Gwusc Archit. §2168 The chief sorts of floors may be divided 
into those which ai e folded, . . and those which ai e * straight 
joint , in which the side joints of the boards are continuous 
throughout their direction. *377 B. Googe Heresbach's 
Husb. m, 127 He is coloured lyke a falloweDeare, "straight 
necked, and hye, like an Ostryge, his head something higher 
then a Cammels. 1887 Field 19 Feb. 232/3 They missed the 
good straight-necked fox from thiscovert which was brought 
to hand not long since at Terringham. 1900 Westm. Gaz. 12 
Jan. 3/1 Scent was not of that reliable description which 
conduces to straight-necked foxes. x86o Mining Gloss., S. 
Stags. Terms 80 * Straight Stall, an excavation made into 
the thick coal, having the solid coal left on three sides of it. 
1843 Fenny Cycl. XXV. 272/2, 21st Race [of Humming- 
bii ds]. The "Straight-tails. . . Bill very short ; tail composed 
of long, delicate, pointed, graduated feathers. *842 Loudon 
Suburban Hort. 100 Orthoptera ("Straight-wings). 

B. quasi-r£. and sb. 

1. The adj. used absol. (quasi-jA) in certain phrases. 
+ a. Upon straight : upright, erect. Obs. 

c 140$ Destr. Troy 3841 Burthen hade ynoghe The fete of 
hat freke to ferke hym aboute, Or stond vppostreght for his 
strong charge. 

b. On the straight-, (a) along a straight line, 
not following irregularities of contour; (b) parallel 
with the side, as opposed to * on the cross ’ = 
diagonally ; (r) slang, behaving reputably. 

X663 Gerbier Counsel 48 Work rated on running measure, 
and on the straight. 1894 Paris Mode I. 31/2 It is usually 
cut on the cross... The material is folded over to form a tri- 
angle, and in anything cut out of it in this position the 
threads run differently to what is cut on the straight. 1900 
E. Wallace Writ in Barracks 103 O the garden it is lovely 
—That’s when Jerry’s on the straight 1 

c. Out of straight-, deviating from the required 
straight form or position ; not duly rectilinear, level, 
or perpendicular ; awry. 

1678 Moxon Meek. Exerc. iv. 66 You have the less danger 
that the J oynt is wi ought out of straight. 1683 Ibid., Print- 
ing xvi. 144 He may find out whether either or both of the 
Carriages are out of straight. x8sx-6x Mayhew Loud. 
Labour III. 24/r The bone broke, .and in growing together 
again it got out of straight. 

+ cl. To take the straight (in measurement) : to 
measure in a straight line. Obs. 

1803 State, Fraser offFraserfield 186 (Jam ) That the dis- 
tance. . taking the straight, and leaving the small angles and 
turns of the banks unnoticed, is about 2060 feet. 

2. A straight form or position ; a level. 

1645 Quarles Sol. Recant, i. 2 Not all this knowledge can 
reduce the state Of crooked nature to a perfect Straight. 
1688 Holme Armoury in. xviii. (Roxb.) 142/1 Mounture the 
Morter, elevate the mouth of it fiom a straight to such a 
degree of height as is necessary for the slinging or casting 
out of the granado to the distance or place required. 181® 
P. Nicholson Mech. Exerc. 142 Winding Sticks are.. for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether a surface be straight or 
not, if not, the surface must be brought to a straight by 
tiial. 1904 Gallichan Fishing Spain 162 The rod flew 
back to the straight, and the line came mournfully limp to 
the bank. A grand fish lost 1 » 

3. A straight portion, e.g. of a race-course (see 
quot. 1 897 ), a railway. Straight of breadth (N ant.) s 
see quot. 1846 . 

1846 _A. Young Naut. Did, 325 Straight of breadth, in 
shipbuilding, the space before, at, and abaft the dead-flat, in 
which the ship is of the same uniform breadth. *864 Field 
16 July 41/2 Three-quartet s of a mile from home Fisher- 
man’s Daughter began to draw up to the leadeis ; on enter- 
ing the straight she went up to Spitfire Kitty, and heading 
her. .went on with the lead. *894 Crockett if mVferrxlii. 
353 The beast that hunted me gaining ever on the straight, 
and I at the turnings, 1897 Daily News 13 Sept. 7/3 Then 
there are fiequent and long stretches of ‘ straight,’ that 
delight of the railway engineer. 1807 Encycl. Sport I. 62/2 
(Athletics) Straight, the section of the track between the last 
bend and the winning post. 1913 Times 1 Sept. 12/1 Seremond, 

. . retained his place, an'd when presently the field turned into 
the straight he was still in front. 

4. Geom, A straight line. rare. 

1892 G. B, Halsted Elern. Synth. Geom. 4 The intersection 
of two planes is called a straight line, or simply a straight. 
X904 — Rational Geom, 3 Two distinct straights cannot 
have two points in common. 

5. In Poker and other games : A series of five 
cards in sequence but not of the same suit. 

1882 Poker j how to play it 16 A Sequence (sometimes 
called a ‘ straight ’). Ibid, 35 If more than one player holds 
a straight, the straight headed by the highest card wins. 
1894 Maskelyne Sharps § Flats 84 A 1 four ’ ; which can 
only be beaten when 1 straights ’ are played by a ‘ straight 
flush '—in other words, a sequence of five cards, all of the 
same suit. 1807 R. F. Foster Compl. Hoyle 182 (Poker), In 
straights, the highest card of the sequence wins. 

O. adv. 

Certain similative phrases, as straight as a dart, as a 
stick , etc, which primarily belong to the adj., are sometimes 
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STRAIGHT. 

used colloq. in various senses of the adv. to which the; have 
no pertinence. 

1 . In a straight course or line. 

a. In a straight course j directly to or from a 
place ; without deviation or circuit ; by the shortest 
way. Also in modified sense (often indistinguish- 
able from sense 2 ) : Without any intermediate 
destination or interruption of journey. 

13.. Bonaventura's Medit. 1123 Se cryst aftyr bys de]> : 
For jjy synne streyght to helle jie gej>, c 1350 Will* Faience 
3592 pe Kinges sone. .gart his [stedej goo, and streijet to 
him rides, c 1374 Chaucer Troylus it. 1461 But to his neces 
hous, as streyt as lyne, He com. 1375 Babhour Bruce xiv. 
22 Till Irlana held he straucht his way. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
959 Jason, .stird ouer the streame streght to lond. 14. . 
Hymns Virg. , J- Christ 13 For myjttli Jj° u roos, & ran 
Street vnto pi fadir in trone. ci 440 JPs. Penit. (1894) 58 
Delyvere me lord from my fon felle. For straught to the 
yfled am y. c 1450 in Aungier Syott (1840) 284 He sclial not 
come at the seyd grate, but he schal go streghte into the 
monastery, c 2500 Melusine xtx. 69 Hold strayte this way 
and ye shal not mys of it. 1528 Moke Dyalogue iv. Wks. 
271/2 They make a vysage as though they came streight 
from heauen to teache them a newe better waye. 0x533 
Berners Iluon lxiv. 220 There shall ye fynde your brother 
Huon, who is come strayte fro beyond y” see. c 2643 Ld. 
Herbert A utobiog. {1824) 139 This piece of eloquence moved 
me so much that 1 went straight to his Excellency. 2687 
A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 204 When we had seen 
all these things, we took our way streight to Jerusalem. 
X704 Swift Batt. Bks. 253 Fame, .fled up strait to Jupiter. 
CX730 Ramsay Vision xxvii, He mountit upwarts. .Straicht 
to the milkte way. 1845 Disraeli Sybil iv. vi, The nearest 
way to it is straight along this street. 2858 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. II. 380 Are you going straight to London? 2876 
Jrevelyan Life Macaulay I. i. 16 The captain.. brought a 
party of sailois straight to the Governor's house. 

1 j. with ad vs., \ forth (oh%.), for-ward, on. 
a 2400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxiii. 200 pat vr fot 
mowe ben go Streiht forp wijj-outen lettyng. c 1450 Cap- 
grave St. Aug. xxv. 34 With >e next wynd he and his 
felauchip sailed streit on-to Cartage. 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. (Rolls) II. 441 Fra Striuiling straucht on to the Eist 
se. 178* M rss Burney Cecilia ix. iii, When felicity is before 
us, .we proceed strait forward. 1878 J. Saunders Lion tn 
Path iii, He went straight on to the noble palace that had 
been placed at the service of James II some few years be- 
fore. 1887 J. Ashby-Sterry Cucumber Chron. 7 She tells 
me, I am to keep round to the right and go straight on. I 
follow her diiections and pass by the Priory, 
c. In a straight line, not crookedly. 

2530 Palsgr. 842/2 Strayt, nat crokedly, droyt. 2338 
Elyot Diet L, Adamussim, by rule, streight as a lyne. 1576 
Gascoigne Steele Gl. 718 O that al kings, would .Hold 
euermore, one linger streight stretchtout, To thrust in eyes, 
of all their master theeues. 1655 Marq, Worcester Cent. 
fttv.S 76 To write in the dark as streight as by day or candle- 
light. 27x0 Swift Jml. to Stella 3 Nov., I cannot write 
straighter in bed, so yon must be content. 287s Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 346 The drunken man ..cannot be expected 
to walk straight either in body or mind. 1912 Wakkling 
Forged Egypt. Antiq. ix, 102 It is not correctly shaped and 
should not be cut straight off across the bottom. 

+ d. With reference to position. Directly (op- 
posite), due (east, etc.). Obs. 

2522 Act 4 Hen. VIII , c. 1 § 1 The haven of Brest lyeth 
streight ayenst the South see costes of. .Corn walk 2530 
Palsgr. 823/1 Strayght over agaynste,..w£r a ms. 1820 
Belzoni Egypt St Nubia 11. 237 The tomb faces the north- 
east, and the direction of the whole runs straight south-west. 

e. In a straight direction ; not obliquely ; directly 
to a mark or object, or following a moving object 
without deviation. 

*535 Cqvbkdale Prov, iv, 25 Let thine eye lyddes loke 
straight before the. 2551 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 28 
A man.. can nocht,.gyd his lyif evin and strecht to the 
plesour of God without direction of the commandis. x6ox 
Reg. Mag. Stg. Scot. 443/1 Discending eist the said gait 
lineallie throche the lie, straucht throw the Brounfauld, 
*638 Junius Paint. Ancients 27 The statues,. standing in a 
lifelesse posture with, .their hands hanging straight downe. 
2669 Sturmy Mariner' '4 Mag. 1. ii. 4 When you espy any 
Island,,. by looking straight upon the Compass, you shall 
know upon what Point of the Compass the Object beareth 
from you. 1678 Moxon Meek. Exerc. v. 93 And straight 
through the Stuff, as Work-men call it; that is, in a Geo- 
metrical term, perpendicularly through the upper and under- 
side. x8xa Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 187 The combatants 
hit strait with one hand at the head. x8ax Scott Kenihv. 
xiv, Each, .looked straight upon the wall which was opposite 
to them, without speaking to his companion. 1833 Nyren 
Yng. Cricketer’s Tutor (1902) 13 If such an accident should 
happen, and the ball have been delivered straight to the 
wicket. 1837 G. A. Lawrence Guy Lip. iii. 17 He not only 
went straight as a die, but rode to hounds instead of over 
them. 2863 A. Trollope Hunting Sk , 8 And he will ride 
this year L.He will ride straight. 2886 Stevenson .Kid- 
napped iv , He. .looked this time straight into my eyes. 18 90 

Conan Doyle White Company viii, I am a man who shoots 
straight at his mark. 2897 Henty A t Aginconrt i. 23 Theie 
is not one of his age who can send an arrow so straight to 
the mark. 2907 J. H. Patterson Man-Eaters of Tsavo 
xxvu. 299 Our party of five, including one lady who rode 
and shot equally straight. 

£ With additional notion, which sometimes 
becomes the substantive sense ; All the way, con- 
tinuously to the end ; * right’ across , through , etc. 

' f Also with reference to time. 

2446 Lydg. Nightingale Poems i. 298 Fro morow to nyght 
be-tokenes All the tyme, Syth thou wast born streyght tyll 
pat thou dye. 1736 N dgent Montesquieu's Spir. L avus via. 
sad. (1738) 1 . 18 x [They] inarch strait up to the capital. 1840 
Parker Gloss. ArcJtit. (ed. 5), Reveal , Revel. ..The term is 

5 ally used in reference to apertures which are cut 
t through a wall, like modern doors and windows. 
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2 . Immediately, without delay : = Straightway. 
Now p:et, or at ch. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9484 N u has him sathanas in wald, . .To 
wais seruis straitt he him eild. c 2375 Sc. Leg . Saints xli. 
(Agues) 312 He gert thonnir & fire-slacht Stirk done pe 
payanis }>ar stracht. 2478 Maldon (Essex) Court Rolls 
IJundle 53, No. 10 b, They ii. spake no word, butt streyte 
they smette at him wyth her wepynes. c 1320 Skflton 
Magnyf, 1392 Let se what ye say ; shewe it strayte. 1330 
Palsgr. 813/2 Strayght, a coup. 1380 G. Harvey Three 
Proper Lett. 38 If so be goods decrease, then straite de- 
creaseth a goods friend, a 1608 Ralegh Poems, Lie 48 And 
when they do reply, straight giue them both the lie. 263a 
Lithgow Trav. 1. 32 [She] fell straight in a sound. 164a H. 
More Song of Soul il App. 6g His Fiat spoke and stieight 
the thingjs done. 2674 J. Howard Engl. Mounsteur m. v. 
34 Wei. Is your Lady within ? Porter. I am not sure sir, 
but i’le inform you strait, your patience a little sir. 2705 
Stanhope Pataphr, II. 234 Wheieupon the whale herd 
streight ran down a precipice, and were choaked in the Water. 
1722 A. Philips Briton in. v. 32 My Chariot straight; 
another, for the Prince. 2733 Ridley in World No. 155 V. 
130 Strait a voice more dreadful than thunder burst out. 
1760-72 H. Brooke FoalofQual. (1809) II. 59 She burst into 
tears, and straight quitted the room. 1798 Coleridge A nc. 
Mar. vii. vii, The boat came close beneath the ship, And 
straight a sound was heard. 1843 Macaulay Horatcns xix, 
The bridge must straight go down. 1849 Longf. Build. 
Ships Build me straight, .a goodly vessel. 1872 R. Ellis 
Catullus Ii. 9 When as I look'd on thee .. Straight my 
tongue froze, Lesbia, 

fb. followed by prep. Immediately after, upon, 
at the same time with something. Also with adv., 
straight after, forth, forthwith, upon, with. Obs. 

1370-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent 3 For straight vpon 
the death of Edward the Confessor, William of Normandy 
..demaunded theCrowue. 1376 Gascoigne Philomene Wks. 
1910 II. 184 Whom he no sooner sawe . . But streight 
therwith his fancies fume All reason did convince. 1578 
Tim me Calvin on Gen. i. 23 For this is the simple 
purpose of Moses, to shewe that the worlde .. was not 
finished streight after the beginning, but [etc.], a 1592 H. 
Smith Serin. (1394) 358 Straight vpon this, he [re. David] 
sayth 1 It is not so with the wicked. 1654 T. Whalley in 
Ussher's Lett. (1686) 604 Read, if you please, his Epistle, ad 
A IbertumMarchionem, Dedicatory, straight after the midst. 

2S36 Stories Proph. Scripture H iv b, And when 
the people crcyed thus & the trompets sounded, then fell 
the walles of the toune [of Jericho] streyght forthwith all. 
2543 Grafton Cottltt. Harding (1812) 368 The quene.. 
straight vpon shewed theim the same Peter. Ibid. 379 When 
he saw that thei (sc. the gates] could not easely be betten 
downe with any thyng, streight with he set fyre on theim. 
1610 Holland Camden's Brit. (1637) 273 Dying straight 
after without issue. 

O. Straight away, straight off, + straight an end : 
immediately, at once, without deliberation or pre- 
paration. 

166a Tuke Adv. Five Hours 1. (1663) 7 We Prisoners made, 
were hurri'd streight away To their Quarters. 177B Learn- 
ing at a Loss II. 127 "JL'was at his House they [two lovers] 
broke cover. And then took off strait an End to Edinburgh. 
1873 Punch 18 Tan. 20/1 If ever I meet a woman with lots of 
tin, who’s faultlessly beautiful, I shall maTry her straight off. 
2879 Miss Braddon Clov. Foot xxxvi, One of those tip-top 
firms in the City would have gone straight off to take coun- 
sel’s opinion. 2883 P. M. Thornton Harrow Sch. 80 We 
read of a Mr. Thomas Page, . . to whom was paid £ 306. 16s. 6. 
straight away. 2921 Sir W. Ramsay in Expositor Apr. 360 
He assumes straight away that the end of man and the aim 
of man's life is to be righteous. 

3 . In an erect posture, upright. Also straight up. 
Straight set up 1 having an erect figure. 

1535 Covr.RDALE i Esdras ix. 46 And whan he had red out 
the lawe, they stode all straight vp vpon their fete, 2718 
Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. in. xviii, They.. sat straught 
Upon ’t. 2832 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. vii. ‘Mas’r,’ 
said Tom — and he stood very straight — 1 1 was jist [eta]. 
2899 G. B. Shaw You Never Can Tell 11. (1907) 261 Waiter. 

. .Very high-spirited young gentleman, sir : very manly and 
straight set up. 

1 4 . As an intensive (= Stark adv.) in straight 
blind, dead. Obs. 

, *387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 97 He put out his eijen 
in Reblata, and lad hym so in Babilon street blynde, 
CX400 Song of Roland 691 Bothe streght ded the horse and 
his selue. 

5 . Honestly, honourably. 

284S D Israel 1 Sybil 11. xiii, 1 Don’t you think, Warner,’ 
said his wife, 1 that you could sell that piece to some other 
person ‘No !’ said her husband, fiercely. ‘I’ll go 
straight,’ 1864 Field 2 July 4/1 Mr. Merry who runs his 
horses so straight, and who is backed with the same confi- 
dence as Lord Glasgow. 1888 Tunes ah June 4/5 As a rule 
I bel leve they [sc. jockeys] run very straight. 1 1 is 1 idiculous 
to suppose that they are generally dishonest. 2893 F. Adams 
New Egypt 27 There's always room in a place like this for 
anyone who’ll . .act straight, and be content with a reasonable 
pi ofit, 

6. Frankly, outspokenly. Also straight but. 

2877 Spurgeon Semi. XXIII. 36 Speak light straight out 

mid do not be afraid. ^ 2880 G. R. Sims Dagonet Ballads, 
Told to Missionary ii, Give it us straight now, guv’nor,— 
what would you have me do ? 2898 J. Arch Story Life xii. 
*83 As my custom has ever been I spoke straight, a 1900 
S. Crane Gt. Battles (1902) 201 He knew how to speak 
straight as a stick to the common man. 2900 G. Swift 
Somerlcy 124 You're a good ’un to tell me straight out like 
this. 1007 H. Rashdall Theory of Good tf Evil II. 89 
Nietasche, . often says straight out what some of our English 
self-realizers only hint. 

7 . Comb, a. With pples., forming adjs., as straight- 
cut, falling, -flung, -going, -growing, -grown, -made, 
-shooting, -sliding, -spoken ; *f* straight-bounded, 
bounded bystraight lines ; + straight-pight, having 


STKAIGHT. 

a tall and erect figure. Also with agent-noun, as 

straight-goer. 

2624 T. Bedwell tr. SchoneVs De Num. Geont. 43 Each 
of them is a right-angled and “straight-bounded figure. 
1840 Thackeray Shabby-genteel Story viii, He wore.. a 
black “straight-cut coat, and light drab breeches. 2887 
Daily News 24 June 2/1 The “straight-falling folds of pale 
grey silk that ia.ll round the slim shape of a fair-haired, 
dreamy-eyed woman. 2896 Kipling Song of the English, 
England s Ansvu. 26 Now ye must speak to your kinsmen, 

. .After the use of the English, in “stiaight-fiung words and 
few. 2837 G. A. Lawrence Guy Liv. xxvi. 248 Foxes were 
strong and plentiful.. and during two months of open 
weather, many a “straight-goer had died gallantly in the 
midst of the wide pastui e-grounds. 2863 A. Trollope 
Hunting Sk. 2 Though the nature of their delight is a 
mystery to “straight-going men, it is manifest enough, that 
they do like it [if. hunting]. 2884 Tennyson Cup 1. i. 86 
[You] may be foil’d like Tarquin, jf you follow Not the dry 
light of Rome's straight-going policy. 2763 Museum Rust, 
III. 242 Some small poles of ash, willow, or any “strait- 
growing wood,.. must be procured. 2888 Emily Gerard 
Land beyond Forest li. 305 What more glorious than those 
“straight-grown stems. 1581 C. T. in Farr Sel. Poetry Eliz. 
(1843) 393 My “straight-made lims I will not crooke, To 
think of death, of deuill, or God. x6xx Siiaks. Cymb. v. iv. 
164 Beauty.. for Feature, laming The Shrine of Venus or 
“straight-pight Minerva. 2902 Conan Doyle in Wide 
Wor ld Mag. VIII. 113/x The hard-riding, “straight-shoot- 
ing sons of Australia and New Zealand. 290a Wes tut. Gas. 
30 Aug. 3/1 He., only hopes that, in the matter of 'straight- 
shooting powder/ his master’s guests will prove equal to the 
occasion. 1869 Rankine Machinery 4- Millwork 3x4 A 
“straight-sliding slide-valve. 1848 Lowell Biglow P. Ser. 1. 
vii. s I’m a “straight-spoken kind o’ creetur Thet blurts 
right out wut’s in his head. 2839 Bartlett Diet. Amer. 
(ed. 2) 454 Straight-spoken, plain-spoken; downright; 
candid. 

b. Certain phrases in which straight qualifies 
another adv. are sometimes used atirib. or predi- 
catively, becoming adjs. (when attrib. they are 
usually hyphened), as straight-ahead, -through ; 
straight-up, perpendicular ; straight-up-and- 
down, simple, pi esen ting no difficulties ; also candid, 
straightforward. Also Straightaway, Stjraight- 
fouth. Straightforward, Straight-out adjs. 

2836 Haliburton Clockm. Ser. 1. xxxvi, No strong-minded, 
“straight-a-head, right up and down man does that. 2895 
Onting'XXVll. 200/2 A plain, straight-ahead skater. 291* 
Mauett Anthropol. iv. 93 On the other hand, to improve 
the physical environment is fairly straight-ahead work, once 
we can [etc.]. 2904 Punch 30 Mar. 234/2 After one 

“straight-through leading of this strange story, an entire 
class had to pass an examination in it c 2390 Montgomerie 
Sonn. xxxii. 2 The lillie..Vhose staitly stalk so “streight 
vp is and stay. 166a J. Davies tr. Olcarius' Voy. Ambuss. 
203 Having on the very top of it a great Rock streight up. 
2839 Bartlett Diet. Amer. (ed. 2) 455 * Straight vp and 
dawn, plain ; candid ; honest. 2903 Daily Chron. 25 Apr. 
3/6 A straight-up-and-down business of the kind.. should 
be a more attractive investment for British capitalists than 
the average run of gold and diamond mining schemes. 

straight (str^t), v. Forms : a. 5 strejt, 5-9 
streight, 6 strayght, 6- straight; 0. Sc. 4 stracht, 
4-5 straucht, .9 straught. [f. Straight ai] 

+ 1 . trans. To stretch (e. g. a body on the rack) ; 
to stretch out (one's limbs); to extend, stretch 
forth (a spear) ; refl. to lie down flat. Obs. 

To straight a rope , to be hanged. 

1375 Barbour Bruce 11. 348 Thai straucht thar speris, on 
athir syd. <12373 Sc. Leg. Saints iii. ( Andrew ) 64 5_ And 
bad his tormentoris but bad Jmne one ]?« croice bai suld 
hym stracht. Ibid. xxii. (Laurence) 33 7, & J>ar-eftyre gert 
hyme straucht In til fiamis with al [are macht. <12400 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 69 Whenne J>ou risys fro slepe 
j>ou salt goo a lytyl, & euenly streight out J>y membres. 
c 1480 Henryson Fox, Wolf § Cadger 183 $e mon . . straucht 
Sow doun in middis of the way. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems 
Ixxii. 67 Unto the crose of breid and lenth, To gar his lymims 
iangar wax, Thai straitit him « ith all thair strenth. a 180 o 
Lang Johnny More vii. in Child Ballads IV. 398/2 Whan 
the king got word o that, A solemn oath sware he, This 
weighty Scot sail stiait a rope, And hanged he shall be. 

■f 2 . refl. and intr. To direct one's course, go. Obs. 
a 2400-30 Wars Alex. 2032 Fia J> e stieme of struma he 
strejtis & still mournes. Ibid. 3206 He stre3t him to struma 
& ouire J>e streme ridis. 

3 . trans. To make straight, straighten. In later 
use chiefly Sc., to straighten (a stream, a boundary), 
to lay out (a coipse). 

2330 Palsgr. 738/1, I strayght a thyng that is crokyd or 
bendyd, jt redresse. Strayght my wande, I praye you. 
»583 Melbancke Philoiirnus A iv, The smith cooleth his 
yron to straight it & strenghthen it. 1622 T. Taylor Titus 
ii. 6(1629) 404 Experience wisheth vs to-.stiaight a tree 
while it is a twigge, 2723 P. Walker Life Peden Biog. 
Piesbyt. (1827) 1 . 74 She, .straighted his Body, and covered 
him with her Plaid. 2763 A. Dickson _ Treat. Agnc. 
(ed. 2) 2gs If a view to inclosing makes it necessary to 
straight the ridges, the levelling them should be the work 
of several years. 2776 Adam Smith W.N. i. i. 6 One man 
draws out the wire, another straights it, a third cuts it. 
*799 J ■ Robertson Agric. Perth 363 Some brooks^ whidi 
ran slowly with a winding course., have been streighted. 
2818 Scott Br. Lamm, xxiii, If the dead corpse binna 
straughted, it will girn and thraw, and that will fear the best 
0’ us. 2833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. § 936 All the ceilings. . 
are.. to be properly straighted (made even or smooth with 
the edge of a board or float). 2838 W. Bell Diet, Law 
Scot. s.v. Marches, By the act x66g, a 27, landholders^ may 
apply for a streighting of marches, and the judge ordinary 
may streight them. 2861 Mrs. Stowe Pearl Orr's 1 st. 28 
Zephaniah Pennel straighted his tall form, — before bowed 
on his hands. 

+ b. To compose, clear up (care). Obs, 


STRAIGHTAWAY, 


1061 


STRAIGHTLY 


1604 Breton Pass. Sheph. (Grosart) g/i Thus let all your 
Cares be straited. 

Hence Strai'ghted ppl. a. 

1835 Fraser's Mag. XII. 13 The widow herself was a dead 
and straighted corpse. 

Straight, obs. form of Strait. 
Straightaway: , a. and sb. [The phrase 
straight away (see Straight adv. a c) used attrib. ] 

A. adj. Of a shot : Aimed at a bird flying 
‘ straight away \ Also said of the bird. Of a ride, 
a course in rowing or sailing : Continuous in direc- 
tion and time. 

1874 J. W. Long Amer, Wild-fowl i. 41 Straightaway 
shots they usually kill better than any others, because little 
or no calculation is requited. 1883 Standard 18 Jap. 3/7 
Another straightaway row to Iflley was indulged in. 1889 
C. Lancaster Art of Shooting 72 Longer shots may be 
made at crossing than at stiaight-away birds. Ibid. 75 The 
Straightforward Shot. This class of shot may be con- 
sidered under three headings— straight-away, high straight- 
away, and low straight-away shots. 1894 Outing XXIV. 
175/1 It was a stiaight-away gallop, our horses straining 
every nerve and muscle to the utmost, 1898 Kipling in 
Morn. Post 5 Nov. 5/3 Once again we headed W. N.W, . . 
at an average speed of between thirteen and fourteen knots 
on a straightaway run of three hundred and fifty miles. 

B. sb. (See quots.) 

*893 G. J. Manson Sporting Diet., Straightaway , a 
straight course without a turn lor racing boats. 1909 Cen- 
tury Did, Suppl., Straightaway, a race-course which is 
without turn or curve ; also a race whicii is run without 
turning or curving. 

Strai'ght-edge. A narrow strip of hard wood, 
steel, or brass, with one edge cut perfectly straight, 
used to test the accuracy of a plane surface, or as 
a guide for a cutting instrument. 
t 1813 P. Nicholson Mech. Exerc, 142 The Straight Edge 
is a piece of stuff or board made perfectly straight on the 
edge, in 01 der to make other edges straight. 1816 J. Smith 
Panorama Sci. ,$■ Art I, 24 A perfectly straight steel ruler, 
for which we shall adopt the technical term, by calling it 
a straight edge. 1879 A Nouse Sci. 4 Pi act. Geont. 17 A 
straight-edge or ruler. 1907 J. A. Hodges Elcm. Photogr. 
(ed. 6) 10 6 An ebonite straight-edge, 
b. Printing. (See quot. 1888 .) 

1888 Jacobi Printers' Focal. 134 Straight-edge, a long 
wooden or metal stick used for squaring up the pages in a 
forme in order to obtain couect register in printing. 1890 
W. J. Gordon Foundry 188 The machine had now the im- 
pression cylinder, the inking rollers, the straight-edge, and 
the travelling table of 1790. 

Straighten (sti^'t’n), v. Also 6-9 streighten, 
8-9 straiten, [f. Straight a. + -en s.] 

1. trans. To make straight (what is bent or 
crooked). Also with out. 

1343 Udall tr. Erasm. Apoph. 235 A thing is said in latin 
corrigi, & in englyshe to be emended or streightened, y* is 
reproued or disallowed, and also that of croaked is made 
straight. 1394 Hooker Eccl. Pol. iv. viii. 5 3 A crooked 
stick is not streiglitned vnlesse it be [etc.]. 1641 Quarles 
Enchir. iv. xcir, While he [a child] is a tender Twigge, 
streighten him. *697 Dryden Virg. Georg. I. 684 The 
crooked Scythes are streiglitned into Swords. *737 H. 
Bland Miht. Discipl. 41 The Soldiers are immediately to 
straiten their Ranks and Files. 1743 Young Nt. Th. in. 
371 Virtue, .straitens nature's circle to a line. 173* Bank- 
ton^ Instil. Laws Scot. I. 082 The incloser may apply to 
the judge ordinary., to visit the ground, straiten and regu- 
late the marches with the best conveniency. 1763 Angelo 
Sch. Fencing 7 In these motions the arm should be straitned. 
177S Adair Amer. Ind, 423 They can fresh stock their guns 
..and, streighten the barrels, so as to shoot with proper 
direction. 1841-71 T. R. Jones Anitn. Kingd. 38 The deli- 
cate, .stems of the Vorticelloe, which on the slightest touch * 
shrink into spiral folds, and again straighten themselves to 
their full extent. 1844 Kinglakr Eothen xix, I straight- 
ened myself in my stirrups. *836 Kane Arctic Expt. II. 
vii. 76 He is sitting up congratulating himself that he can 
nearly straighten Ills worst leg. 1904 E. H. Coleridge 
Life Ld. Coleridge II. 287 He aid not like hard work, but 
he straightened himself and bowed to the yoke. 

b. In hand wool-combing ; To comb wool for 
the second time. 

1886 W. Cudworth Rambles round Horton vii. 73 She 
* jigged ’ and he ‘ straightened ’. 

2. To unravel, disentangle, clear up (what is 
confused or intricate). Now chiefly with out. 

. *577 tr._ Ballinger's Decades 11. viii. 193 So that to iudga, 
is to streighten and to make plaine. 1894 D. L. Moody in 
W. R. Moody Life (1900) Pref. 3 What I want is that 'you 
should correct inaccuracies and misstatements that it would 
be difficult to straighten out during my life. 1898 • Merri- 
wan ’ Roden's Corner xxxii. 341 Marguerite took occasion 
to congratulate herself,. .in the fact that..* things’ were 
beginning to straighten themselves out. 1900 H. C. Beech- 
ing in Monthly Rev. Nov. 88 There are not a few moral 
questions that I should like to hear straightened out. 

3. To put in order, tidy up. 

1867 >n J. Lucas Stud. Nidderdale (1882) 281 Cum don on 
thi’ bonnet an' shawl, An’ streighten thi’ cap an’ thi’ hair. 
1884 blanch. Exam. 28 Nov. 3/2 An English mob.. eager 
to straighten up their difficulties and begone before the Riot 
Act was read. 1890 1 R. Boldrewood ’ Col. Reformer xiii. 
We straightened the horses after a bit — there was two dead 
and one with a broken leg. 1901 Antrobus Wildersmoor 
297, I ’ll send Granny up here to straighten things a bit. 

4. intr. To become straight. To straighten up 
(U. S.): to rise to an elect posture; also slang to 
adopt an honest course of life. 

x8gx Kipling Light that Failed xiii. 236 Dick's shoulders 
straightened again, for the words lashed like a whip. 1897 
Trans. Amer. Pediatric Soc. IX. 168 After a series of such 
oscillations . . he straightens up, .regains his breath, and the 


paroxysm ends with a long, sighing inspiration. 1907 Jean 
Webster Four-Pools Alyst. xix. (1916) 198 He has been 
dishonest, but unintentionally so. He wishes to straighten 
up and lead a respectable life. 

Hence Straightened ppl. a. 

1663 Dryden Ind. Emp. v. ii, Fasten the Engines; 
stretch ’em at their length, And pull the straightned Cords 
with all your strength. [They fasten them to the rack, and 
then pull them.] 1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 123 In 
which case offer him a straightened-out hairpin. 

Straighten, var. Straiten v. 

Straightener (stwi't’naj). [f. Straighten v. 
+ -er *.] One who or something which straightens. 
x6xx Cotgr., Dresseur, a straightener, directer, leueller. 
183a Ht. Martineau Hill 4 Valley iv. (1833) 61 They saw 
..the stiaighteners who straighten the bars when they are 
hot, and mark them with the stamp of the works where they 
are made. 1873 Knight Did. Mech, 2414/2 Fig. 5940 is 
a railway-rail straightener. 

Straightening (str^i-t’niq), vbl. sb. [f. 
Straighten v. + -ing !.] The action of the verb, 
in various senses. 

1730 A. Gordon Maffei's AmpJiith. 274 The Space is taken 
up by the straightning of the Roof. 1839 Ure Did. Arts, 
etc.88t Whereby he effects., the straightening of the wires 
[for needles], i860 J. G. Holland Miss Gilbert i, Beating 
the doctor in his gig, and stopping here and there at the 
houses of his patients without the straightening of a rein. 
1884 Manch. Exam. 29 Sept. 3/3 Their project contem- 
plates the deepening, widening, and straightening of the 
riveis Meisey and Irwell. 1892 Labour Commission Gloss., 
Straightening , putting rails under the press to straighten 
them when they have become bent in cooling. 1916 Med. 
Press tjr Circular 10 May 421/2 Nothing can be moie repre- 
hensible than the_ repeated straightening of the uteius by 
means of the uterine sound, 
b. attrib. 

1688 Holme A rmouryiu.jbT/i Instruments of the Needle- 
makers:., a Streightnmg file. Ibid. 388/2 Tools in much 
use with the Horn-maker ; . the Stretghtning-Tongs. t 1869 
Rankine Machine 4 Hand-tools PI. P 6. 4 The action of 
thestraightening mandrel. X8B4 KnigiitXVW. Mech. Suppl., 
Straightening Block, the anvil on which buckled saws are 
straightened. 

Straightening (str*i*t’nig) , ppl. a. [-ing 2 . ] 

1830 W. C. Bennett Poems, Baby May 13 Clutching 
fingeis ; straightening jerks. 1894 OutingSCkXSI . 440/1 An 
ear that is jarred by the twang of a straightening blade of 
grass. 

Straight forth, straightforth, adv. and 
a. Now rare. [Straight adv. 7 b.] A. adv. 

1. Directly in front or onwards. 

1330 Palsgr. 827/1 Strayght forthe afore, tout droyt de- 
limit. 1370 Billingsley Euclid 1. Post ii. 5 b, To produce 
a right line finite, straight forth continually, c 1500 Mar- 
lowe Faustus 813 (1604) D ib, The streetes straight forth, 
and pau’d with finest bricke. 1601 Holland Pliny vi. xvii. 
I. 124 And this part of the Oriental! Indians, which lieth 
directly streight forth, ..con taineth 1875 miles. 1830 J. 
Wright Retrospect i. 27 Straightfoith before us rolls the 
pleasing past. 1850 Hawthorne Scarlet L. x, He seldom, 
nowadays, looked straightfoith at any object. 

2 . Immediately, at once. 

1377 Grange Golden Aphrod, C iv, Who (obeying hir 
heste) straightfooTth ascended to the Mount Pernassus. 
1390 Spenser Muiop. 323 She smote the ground, the which 
sireight foorth did yield A fiuitfull Olyue tree. 1854 H. 
Miller Sch. 4 Schm. iii. (1858) 41, I quitted the dame’s 
school..; and was transferred straightforth to the grammar 
school of the parish. 

f B. adj. Straight-shaped. Obs. 

1367 Maplet Gr, Forest 30 The Almonde tree in Greeke 
is called Amygdall, in Latine Nux longa, a long and 
straight forth kmde of Nutte. 

Straight forward, straightfo rward, 

adv. and a. [Straight^. 'J b.] A. adv. Directly 
in front or onwards; in direct order. 

1800 Malkin Gil Bias viii. xii. (Rtldg.) 306 Tell him all 
the circumstances straightforward as they happened. 1830 
IIesschel Study Nat. Phil. 1. ii. (1851) 22 To walk up- 
rightly and straight-forward on firm ground. 1833 Hr. 
Mahtineau Demerara iii. 30 Old Robert could not be got 
to answer a question straignt-forward or to tell anything 
without contradicting himself twenty times. cx8so Arab. 
Nts. (Rtldg.) 727 He piocecdcd straight forward on his 
journey without deviating either to the right or left. 

B. adj. 

1. Of movement, vision, etc.; Proceeding or 
directed straight forward. 

1807 Roland Fencing 24 Those kind of straight-forward 
thrusts. 1815 Mme. D’Arblay Diary 20 Mar., The de- 
sire of obtaining intelligence made Madame d’Henin most 
unwilling to continue a straightforward journey. 1839 
Hawthorne Fr, 4 It. Note bks. (1871) 11. 291 Its peculiar 
expression eludes a straightforward glance, and can only be 
caught by side glimpses. 1867 Longf. Dante , Inf. i. 3 
Miaway upon the journey of our life I found myself within 
a forest dark, For the straightforward pathway had been 
lost. 

2 . Of language, narrative, or exposition : Direct, 
without circumlocution or digression. . 

1806 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life vii. Introd. (ed. 3) 
132 You put my poor stock of straight-forward phraseology 
quite upon the stretch to reach after you 1 1873 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) IV. 40 Of many.. benevolent actions we can 
give a straightforward account by their tendency to promote 
happiness. 1895 J. H. Round in Bookman Oct. 25/2 The 
book.. [is] a straightforwai d, readable narrative in a very 
reasonable compass. 1913 Times 13 Sept. 15/6 They had 
had a straightforward statement of affairs from Mr. Barry. 

3. Of an action or process : Continuous in one 
direction, undeviating. 

18x7 Malthus Pepul. III. 170 It has proceeded in a very 
straight-forward manner to spend great sums in war, ana 


to raise them by veiyheavy taxes. 1824 Dibdin Libr. Comp. 
p. iv, A sedulous and straight-forward cultivation of the pur- 
suit in question. xBso Denison Clock t? Watch-iu. 161 We 
must have some more violent method than the straight for- 
ward expansion of one metal over that of another. 

4. Presenting a clear com se; free from difficulties. 

1833 Ht. Martineau Brooke Farm xi. 131 It all seems 
straightforward enough now, if I can but get this appoint- 
ment. 

5. Of persons, their dispositions or conduct : 
Consistent, undeviating in purpose, single-minded. 
Also (now usually), free from duplicity or con- 
cealment ; frank, honest, outspoken. 

1834 Marryat P. Simple \ ti, f He may be a fool, sir, ob- 
served he to the captain, aside ; 1 but I can assure you he 
is a very straight-forward one.’ 1843 Disraeli Sybil iv. v, 
He is a man; with clear, straightforward ideas, a flank, 
noble presence. 1843-6 Trench Huls. Led. Ser. 11. i. 160 
Serving with a straightforward and downright obedience.. 
God. 1850 W. I rving Mahomet II. 18 His next movement 
was indicative of his straight-foruaid cut. and- thrust policy. 
1874 Sturgeon Treat. Dav. ci. title, It is David all over, 
straightforward, lesolute, devout; there is no trace of 
policy or vacillation. 1874 Green Short Hist. ix. § 10. 702 
lie was thoroughly straightforward and true to bis own 
convictions. 1911 Kiker Henry Fox 1st Ld. Holland I. ii, 
86 Lacking a straiglitfoiward and practicable policy, they 
were helpless to combat a party which [etc.]. 

Comb. 1873 G. John in R. W. Thompson Life (1908) 33a 
Wei is a plain, honest, straightforwai d-looking man. 

Straightforwardly, adv. [-hi 2 .] In a 
stiaightforwaid manner. 

1. Honestly; frankly, without reserve. 

1839 James Louis XIV, I. 279 The question was even put 
to it straightforwardly, whether it pretended, 01 not, to cir- 
cumscribe the royal authority. 1864 J. H. Newman Apol. 
429 He avoided.. having any thing to do with two faced 
persons, who did not go simply and straightforwaidly to 
woik in their transactions. 1903 De Blowitz Mem. 234 The 
friend who unfortunately, and quite straightforwardly, led 
us into this frightful speculation. 

2. In consecuth e order, without digression or 
intricacy. 

1874 Ruskin Fort ClnV. xxxvii. 12, I do not pretend to 
tell you straightforwardly all the laws of nature lespecting 
the conduct of men ; but some of those laws I know [etc.]. 
1906 Daily Ckrjn. 16 July 3/2 1 Bess of the Woods ’ is a 
quite straightforwardly told tale of the life of well-to-do 
country folk in the eighteenth century, 

Straightforwardness, [-nibs.] The 

quality of being straightforward. 

1805 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 111. 46 He., wins his easy 
way to the reader’s sympathy.. by the straight-forwardness 
of bis couise. 1833 Landor Last Fruit, Leith Philippe 4 
Guizot 14 The lover of straitforwai dness and truth. 1871 
Swinburne Ess. 4 Stud. (1875) 293 In both plays there is a 
perfect unity of action, a perfect straightforwai dness of 
design. 19x1 A. C. Dixon in The Fundamentals V. 86 
The .Gospel wiiteis. .simply tell right out what they saw in 
all simplicity and straightforwardness. 

Straightfo r wards, adv. = Straightfor- 
ward ctdv. 1. 


rSSS J. Bradford in Coverdale Lett. Martyrs (1564) 296 
Looke not on this side or that side, or behynd you as Lothes 
wyfe dyd ; but strayght forwardes on the ende. 
Straightish (str^lij), a. and adv. [f. STRAIGHT 
a. and adv. + -ish.] Somewhat straight. 

1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc,, Printing xxii. v 8 If he should 
stick the Point of the Bodkin straight or straightish down 
upon any part of the Letter. X793 Martyn Lang. Bot. 
Straightish, reciiuseulus. 1803 R. Hall Eleni. Bot. 88 
Sisymbrium. Silique opening, valves straightish. .1830 
Lindiey Nat. Syst. Bot. 132 Embrjo included, either 
straightish or curved. 1886 Ruskin Prseierita I. xii. 429, 1 
like oval faces,, .with straightish, at the utmost wavy, . .hair. 

Straight-lined, a. 

Composed, of or containing straight lines ; having 
the form of a straight line ; rectilinear. 

137X Digces Pant ant. 1. Elem. Bjb, Of straight lined 
angles there at e three kindes. 1636 tr. Hobbes' Eleni. Philos. 
(1839) 120 A strait-lined triangle. 1673 Flamsteed in Kigaud 
Corf. Sci. Men 11841] II. 171 He was pleased to shew me a 
straight-lined projection for finding the hour by inspection. 
1764 Dodsley Leasowes in Shenstone's IVks. (1777) II. 30? 
Now we turn upon a sudden into a long strait-lined walk ir- 
the wood. .1801 Farmer's Mag. Apr. 129 Measuring off 
fiom a straight lined hedge,.. fie takes one length of the 
poles for the half or crown of the first ridge. xBo8 J. Web- 
STER Nat. Philos. 1 15 They conducted water across hills and 
vallies by stiaight-Iined ducts, XB98 A. .Browne in Dally t 
News 10 Mar. 6/3 Acto«s this opaque covering a straight- 
lined scratch is made with a needle or knife. 

+ Straightly, a. Obs. [f. Straight a. + -ix 1.] 
Tense, stretched. 

1433 Yonge tr. Secreia Seciet. 230 Tho that have the 
braons of the shuldres ryght sliayghtly whan thay mewyth 
ham, tokenyth that thay bene stronge and hardy. 

Straightly (striHli), adv. [f. Straight a. + 
-LY 2.] 

I. In a straight manner ; in a straight line ; directly. 
1395 Purvey Remonstr. (1851) 46 Siche lawis ben direetli, 
other straightli, or openli, contrarie to the truthe. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xur. vi. (Bodl. MS ) He rennejj 
scharpelich & swiftelich and straijtelicbe as it wei e. 1436 
Lydg. DeGuil.Pilgr. 11640 Myglovys streythly on tosette. 
X586 Marlowe fst Pt. Tamburl. 11. i, But tell me.. What 
stature wields he, and what personage? Alena. Of stature 
tall, and straightly fashioned, a 1677 Barrow Serin, iii. Wks. 
1687 I. 27 God’s word . . is a lamp un to our feet, . . teaching us 
to walk stieightly and surely, without erring or stumbling. 
1804-6 Syd. Smith Mor. P/ulos. (1830) 231 Firmness and 
constancy of purpose, that withstands all solicitation, and, in 
spite of all danger, goes on straightly to its object, is very 
often sublime. *867 F. Fawns Angling v, (1880) 130 Let 



STRAIGHTNESS, 


STRAIN, 


him deliver the fly straightly and well. 1867 C. J. Smith 
Syn. ff Antonyms 34 To allude is to make such a reference 
to a subject as does not straightly refer to, but, as it were, 
playsabout it. 

2. Straightway, immediately, poet, rare. 

1830 Tennyson Sonn. 1 Could / outwear ', Could I thus 
hope my lost delights renewing, I straightly would commend 
the tears to creep From my charged lias. 1868 Morris 
Earthly Petr, I. (1870) 253 Make no tarrying, But straightly 
set thyself to do this thing. 

Straightness (strii‘tnes). [-NESS.] The quality 
of being straight, in various senses of the adj. 

1530 Palsgr. 377/1 Streigbtnesse rigbtnesse, droicteur. 
1 S34 Whitinton Tnllyes Offic. 1.(1540) 36 This is the offyee 
of a man of armes:.. in all chaunces to kepe streyghtnesse 
and honesty, a 1577 Sir T. Smith Comtnw, Eng, i. (1589) 2 
Ye right rule whereby the Artificer and the Architect doe 
iudge the straightnes of euery mans worke. et 1732 T. Bos- 
ton Cro'k in Lot (1805) 7 We do not reckon it a crooked 
thing, which though forcibly bended., presently recovers its 
former straightness. 1882 Miss Braddon hit. Royal ix, The 
straightness and purity of the girl's purpose upheld her. 1915 
W. K. Holmes Ballads 0/ 1’icld fr Billet 49 He likes to 
boast to youngsters of his age, The straightness of his back, 
his sight, bis health. 

Strai ght-out, a. and sb. Chiefly U.S. [attrib. 
use of the phrase straight-out : see Straight adv.] 
A adj. Unrestrained ; going all lengths. In 
party politics = Straight a. 9. 

1856 N. Y. Commercial Adv. May (Bartlett), We feel what 
a blessed thing it is just now to be a straight out Whig. 1856 
Mrs. Stoive Dre i II. xxm. 337 Anne was indignant— with 
that straight out and generous indignation which belongs to 
women. 1859 Bartlett Diet. Arner. (ed. 2) 454 Straight 
out, pure ; genuine; unsophisticated, i860 Keui in Congr. 
Globe 1 Feb. 651/3 A straight-out nominee of your party. 
1888 Bryce Amer. Comnnu. 11. l. II. 269 The electors, .give 
little thought to the personal qualifications of the candidates, 
and vote the ‘ straight out ticket.* Ibid, vi, ciii. III. 481 The 
congregation of Plymouth Church were mostly ‘straight out* 
Republicans. 1915 Morn. Post 9 Apr. 8/5 That, says the 
Post, was a straightout policy of lawlessness and terrorism. 

B. sb. One who votes a 1 straight ’ party ticket, 
an uncompromising partisan. 

*840 Nashville IVhigtyAug. (Thornton Amer. Gloss.), The 
company of Straight-Outs.. are the representatives of a 
hardy race of honest log cabin pioneers. 1873 Nation (N. YJ 
22 Aug. 113 (Cent.), Other Straight-outs, as they call them- 
selves, . . cannot take Grant and the Republicans. 

t Strarghtwards, adv. Obs. rare. [f. 
Straight a. + -wards.] In a straight direction. 

1644 Digby Nat. Bodies xxxv. § r. 2g6 This transparent 
body, hangeth as it were straightwardes, from the forehead 
towards the hinder pai t of the head. 

Straightway (streHwei), adv. [f. Straight 
a. + Way sb.] 

+ 1. By a direct course, straight from or to a 
place. Obs. 

1461 Pas ton Lett. II. 38 Item, sir, tliys day cam on John 
Waynfletfrom. the Kyng slreyt iveye. c 1485 Digby Jllyst. 
Hi. 427 Serys, I abey your covnsell in eche degre; strytt 
waye pethyr woll I passe, i486 Bk, St. A Ibans d j b, Crepe 
aoftely towarde the fowle ; from yowre hawke sti eght way. 
1587 Harrison England iu vi. 167/2 in Holtnshed. The mer- 
chant would haue thought that Ins soute should liaue gone 
streightwaie to the diuell, if he should haue seiped them 
with other than the best. 

2. Immediately; without iuteival or delay; at 
once. Now only literary. 

1526 Tindale Matt. xv. 20 They strayght waye lefte theie 
nettes. Ibid., yV»ixxi.3They. .entredintoashippestrayght 
waye. Ibid., liom. ix. 7 Netherare theyall children strayght 
way be cause they are the seede of Abraham. 1576 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. 248 Whiche if he sought not to recompence 
by reuengement, then was he thought sti aightway a cowardly 
beast. 1666 G. Harvey Morbus A ngl. ix. (1673) 25 Grief 
protracted to some space of time, doth inevitably absoib the 
fleshy parts of the body, and strait-way hasten to a perfect 
Consumption. 1714 Prior Viceroy 66 That he, 0 1 Ciel, 
without trial, Straitway shou'd hanged be. 1786 Har'st Rig 
xvi, This being done, they straughtway gang Into the barn. 
1816 Coleridge Statesm. Man. 18 But let the winds of 
passion swell, and straitway men begin to generalize. 1838 
Dickens Nickleby xxviii, She straightway sat down and in- 
dited a long letter. 1852 Thackeray Esmond 11. vii, They 
dazzle him, so that the past becomes straightway dim to him. 
1867 Morley Burke 240 It is too commonly asserted, and 
straightway accepted, that the Revolution destroyed, but 
contributed nothing to the yet greater task of reconstruction. 
Straightway* (strei’tweiz), adv. Now rare 
or Obs. [See -ways.] 

1 . Immediately, without delay: = Straightway 2. 

c 1530 Berners Arthur Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 434 Than the 
king. said,, .let them come hyder: and so they were in- 
continent sente for, and they came thyder streyght wayes, 
1567 Maflet Gr. Forest 80 He lioldeth fast in his clawes 
little stones, which in their falling from him straight wayes 
awaketh him. 1573-80 Tusser Authors Life viii. Hush. 
(1878) 207 From Paules I went, to Eaton sent, To learn 
straight wares, the latin phraies. 1575 R. B. Apius 4 Vir- 
ginia (Sues,) E j b, To master reward I straight waies will go. 
1603 Stow Sum. {1908) II. 132 Richard Talbot Bishop of 
London, streghtwayes after his consecration deceased, saith 
Eueisden. x6n Bible 2 Mace. xiv. 16 So at the commande. 
ment of the captaine, they remooued stiaightwayes from 
thence. 1625 Bacon Ess., Cunning (Arh.) 443 Like to him. 
that hailing changed his Name, and walking in Pauls, 
Another suddenly come behind him, and called him by his 
true Name, whereat straightwaies he looked backe. 1695 
Ld, Puxston Boeth- 1. 14, 1 the Leader do straightways re- 
treatwith my Party intoa Fortress. i8i*Southey Omniaua 
’■ 3J4 Aud he went straightways to the house of the woman. 
+ 2. In a straight line. Obs. 

1771 Phil, Trans. LXI. 235 They are first extended 
streightways, and appear like two bristles. 
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Strai’ghtwise, adv. rare, [-wise.] = 

Straightway 2. 

1588 A. King tr. Canisius' Catech. 223 Whairfor straght 
wyse thay heare the word of Christ. 1839-52 Bailey Fcstus 
(1854) 73 Surely thou earnest straightwise from the stars, 

Straigne, obs. form of Strain 0.1 
Straik (str^k), sbX Sc. and north. Also 9 
strake, straike, straiok. [f. Straik &.] 

1. f By straik : by ‘ straiked ' or levelled (as 
distinguished from heaped) measure. Also attrib. 
in straik measure ■ Sc. Obs. 

1549 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) I, 364 That frathinfurth 
na manei of malt nor beir that cumis to the guid tovnn to 
sell be mett in tymes cumyng hot with ane stiaik inesour. 
1567 Sc. Acts Jns. VI (1814) III. 39/2 It is desyrit ane 
straik mett be maid vniuersalie through all realme, 1587 
Ibid. 521/2 For eschewing of fraud hes tnocht expedient 
that all wictuall in tyme cuming salhe mesoi it be straik. 

2 . The normal propoi lion of malt for a brewing. 

App. only in Scott; the quots. do not seem to justify the 

usual rendering ‘bushel’ (cf. Strike, Stroke sbs,), 
x8zo Scott Abbot xix, With a single straike of malt to 
counterbalance a double allowance of water, xflar — Pirate 
iv, The ‘bern ’..never quitted hold of the tankard with so 
much reluctance as when there had been.. a double straik 
of malt allowed to the brewing, 1823 — Quentin D. Introd., 
A double straick of John Barleycorn, 
f 3 . A measure of timber. Obs. rare~ l . 

1543 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. VIII. 95 Ane straik of 
buirais, as the bill of compt thairupoune heris. 

4 . A piece of wood coated with sand or emery, 
used for sharpening scythes ; = Strickle, Strike sb. 

1844 H. Stephens Bit. Farm III. 1063 The. sharpening 
should always be finished with the straik or strickle. 1894 
Crockett Lilac Sunbonnet vii. 59 The clear metallic sound 
of the 1 strake * or sharpening strop. 

Straik (striik), sb . 2 Sc. rare. ? A narrow 
channel in a stream. 

1847 Stoddart Angler j Comp. 42 The locky straiks and 
clippers that afford facilities, for fish to cut or wear through 
the line. Ibid. 259 In rapid water, such as the necks of 
streams, straiks, and eddies, the plying and working of the 
hook is not always requisite. 

Straik (sta?«k), v. Sc. Also strake. [Normal 
Sc. form of Stroke v. (q.v. for other senses).] 
irans. To level (corn, etc.) in a measure. Hence 
Straiked pfl. a. 

1579 Extracts Rec. Convent. Burghs Scot. (1870) I. 81 
Sua that all fourlelis, pekis, and vther mesouris war maid 
of the lairgnes of the heipit mett, to be straikit and nocht 
heipit. 1582 Extracts Burgh Rec. Edin. (1883) IV. 236 
Conform to the awld just mesour of the realme in straiket 
mett. T684 A. Symson in W. Macfarlane Geogr. Collect . 
(S.H.S.) II. 101 One boll o( good and sufficient meal stroked 
measure. 1685 Peden in P. Walker Life Biog. Presbyt. 
(1827) 1. 95 Christ knows well, whether Heaping or Straik- 
ing agrees best with our narrow Vessels, for both are alike 
to him. 1894 Crockett Raiders xvii. 158 The bushel-stoup 
of their iniquity was neaily full measure, heaped and run- 
ning over, and it would soon be stroked with the Lord’s 
own level and plumb line. 

Straik, obs. f. Strake; obs. Sc. f. Stroke; obs. 
Sc. pres, stem and pa. t. of Strike v. 
t Strai ten, strarking. Sc. and north. Obs. 
Also 6 straikin, straken, stxaykyng, streakings, 
6, 8 strakins, 8 straikens. [Of obscure origin,] 
A kind of coarse linen. Also attrib. 

1531-2 Durham Ilonseh. Bk. (Surtees) 67, 1 peayce curse 
straykyngs, 1557 Mils 4 Inv, N. C. (Surtees) I. rsg, ix 
pare of lyne snetts & iij pare of streakings iiijl xvj* viij*. 
1569 Ibid. 303 Item one fether bedtyke xij d — sex yerds of 
strakins v'. 1577 Ibid. 415 Tenn payer of harden and 

straken sheats. 1593-4 Extracts Manic. Acc. Newcastle 
(1848) 32 Paide for a strakin short to him and for sewing 
ytt, i 6 d, 1643 Melrose Regality Rec, (S.H.S.) 1. 100 Ane 
straiking serk. 1703 Lady G. Baillie Ilonseh. Bk, (S.H.S.) 
172 For 20 ells strakins at 6s. 6d. 1793 Statist. Acc, Scot. 
VI. 169 Some coarse twcels, some barns and straikens. 1884 
Good Words May 326/2 His shiit is made of the strong old- 
fashioned coaise linen called 'siraiken ’. 
t Strail. Obs. Forms: 1 strael, etrdasl, strdl, 
4-5 strale, strayl, 4-6 etraile, strayle, 5-6 
strayll(e. [OE. *stra‘gl (recorded forms siriari, 
street , str/i) fem., repr. an early adoption of L. 
strdgula, f, stra- loot of stemere to lay down, 
spiead.] A woollen bed-covering, a blanket. 

<■725 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) A 932 A idea, streagl. Ibid, 
S 514 Stragu[l)a, streL c 1000 in Napier OE. Glosses i. 1035 
Stragidarum, strsela, hwitla, waestlinga. 1x1300 E. E. 
Psalter vi. 7 (Harl. MS.) With my teres witerli Mi straile 
sal I wete for-jxi. 1310-xi Durham Ace. Rolls (Suitces) 
506 _ In 2 paribus de strayles emp. 1 as. 1397 in Finchale 
Priory Charters etc. (Surtees), p. cxvii, Item j par de strales 
antiquum. CX440 Piomp, Pari’. 478/2 Strayle, bed clothe, 
stamina , stragnla. a X500 Medulla Gram., Slragtda, 
burell, Rayclotne, motteley. Stragidum , idem or a strayle. 
1533 Visit. D 10c. Norwich (Camden) 263 Fiat injunctio 
quod utantur strailes more antiquo et non linthiaminibus 
uti jam faciunt omnes. *532 Durham Housek. Bk. (Sur- 
tees) 132, 1 payr straylls. 

Comb, X438 Will ofRefhan (Somerset Ho.), John Stud- 
ley Strayl weber. 

Strain (strain), sbX Forms : 1 strdon, strfon, 
2-3 streon, 3-4 stren, 3-7 strene, 4 streone, 
4-6 streeii, 5-7 strains, 6-7 streine, streyne, 7 
streene, 9 dial, strene, 7- strain. [OE. strion, 
strlon neuL., a shortened form (recorded only in 
North.) oigestrion, gestrlon (see I-btreon) = OS., 
OHO. gistriuni , related to {%p)strionan , (ge)strie- 


nan , {gi)strynan to acquire, gain (also to beget, 
procreate) = OHG. [ga)striunen, f. OTeut. (pre- 
Teut.) root *streu- to pile up ; cf. L. struts pile, 
strufre to build. 

The normal form in mod.Eng. would be streeu ; the 
actual form, which is found in the 15th c. ( but did not finally 
prevail until the 17th c., is due to association with Strain 
sb 1 or sb. 3 The related Strene v. did not survive beyond 
the 14th c., and therefore did not undergo the peiveision 
of form.] 

+ 1.1. Gain, acquisition ; treasure : = I-streon 

I. Obs. 

c 050 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. vi. 21 Ber is strion din [Vulg. 
ubi est thesaurus tuns), c 1250 Prov, As If red 18410 O.E. 
Misc. 1 13 Acte nis non eldere stren [ Jesus MS. istreon], 
ac it is Godis lone, c 1275 Lav. 18609 j)e castles gode were 
of his hilderne streone. 

II. + 2. Begetting, generation : = I-btueon 2. 

Not recorded m OE., the supposed instance in Baida’s 
Hist. 1. xx vii. being due to an eironeous reading. 

c i2oo Ormin 127 pait naffdenn pe3 3 )>urrh pe33re streon 
Ne sune child, ne dohhterr. Ibid, 18889 Off moderr & off 
faderr stren. ciaoo Trin. Coll. Norn. 19 Ure helende crist 
is bis onlepi sune, noht after chesunge ac after strene. 

+ 3 . The germinal vesicle in the yolk of an egg. 

c 1305 Pop. Treat. Sci. (1841) 132 Urthe is a-midde the 
hevene as the streon a-midde theye. c 1420 Liber Cocorum 
(1862) 51 Breke ten egges in cup fulle fayre,..po strene also 
j>OU put away. 1585V Higins j unins’ Nomencl. 54/2 Out 
vmbdicus, . . the streine or kenning of the egge. 1596 Bar- 
rough Meth. Phisick 1. xxxviii. (1639) 61 Then put into 
the eye the streines of egs, ordered as I declared before. 
x6oo Surtlet Country Farm 1. xii.64 Take, .sixe springs or 
straines of egges that are verie new. x68x \V. Robertson 
Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 523 The strain of an egg, umbilicus 
ovi. 1764 Eliza Moxon Eng. Housew. (ed. 9) 1x6 Take the 
yolks of two eggs and beat them very well, leaving out the 
strain. 

4 . Offspring, progeny: = I-streon 3. K\%o jig. 
Obs. exc. arch. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 133 Vre drihten cleopede monnes 
streon sed. ex zoo Ormin 16396 Forr patt hiss stren all 
shollde ben Todrifenn & toske^redd. a 1225 Alter. R. 208 
Ne not ich none sunne pet ne niei beon iled to one of ham 
seouene, oSer to hore streones. a X225 Juliana (Bodl. MS.) 
55, & wel bi semeO ]>e to beon & bikimet) to beo streon of 
a swuch strunde. 13.. King Alts. 511 A god.. That hath 
y-laye by the quene, And bygete on hire a steorne stieone. 
1315 Siioreham Poems i ;< X777 te destruwen oure stren. 
1621 Quarles Estherxv\\\, That remainder of proud Haman's 
straine, Their hands haue rooted out. *839-52 Bailey 
Feslus 175 Child of the royal blood of man redeemed, The 
starry strain of spirit, thence we are. 

6 . Pedigree, lineage, ancestry, descent. 

c 1205 Lay. 29725 Of Bruttisce streonen. c 1386 Chaucer 
Clerk's T. 101 Bountee comth al of god, nat of the streen 
Of which they [children] been engendred and ybore. c 1450 
Lovclich Grail xxxviii. 345 A veleynes sone was he tho, 
and I-comen of a schrewed streen. 1470-85 Malory A 1 thur 

II. i, 77 He must be a clene knyght withoute vylony and of 
a gcnlil strene of fader syde and inoder syde. c 1530 Crt. 
of Love 370 For though thy-self be noble in thy strene, A 
tbowsand-fold more nobill is thy quene. 1596 brhNSER F. 
Q. v. ix. 32 Sacred Reuerence, yborne of heauenly strene. 
1599 Siiaks, Much Ado u. i. 394 Hee is of a noble straine, 
of approued valour, and confirm’d honesty. _ x6oo Fairfax 
Tasso v. xlii, Let them in fetters plead their cause (quoth 
hee) That are base peasants, borne of seruile straine. 16x5 
Chapman Odyss. xiv. 286 From ample Crete I fetch iny 
Natiue straine; My Father wealthy! whose house [etc.]. 
1624 Heywood Gitnaik. 1. 49 Young Epaphus.. To Phaeton 
objects, that he was bred Of inortall straine. 1813 Scott 
Trierm. t. i, Where is the maiden of mortal strain, That 
may match with the Baron of Triermain 7 

6. The descendants of a common ancestor; a 
%ace, stock, line. 

c 1330 Arth. <J- Merl. 1021 For be misbe3eten stren Quic y 
schal now doluen ben ! c 1400 Rout. Rose 4859 Bicause al 
is corumpable, And faile shulde successioun, Ne were ther 
generacioun Our sectis strene for to save, c 1440 Sir Gowther 
202 Thow comest never of Crists strene, Thou art sum fendes 
sone y wene. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xin. viii. 622 He is 
..of the best men of the world comen and of the strene of 
alle pai tyes of kynges. 1569 Irish Act xx Elis. c. x. (1621) 
315 Least that any man. .might be ledde..to thinke that the 
strene or lyne of the Oneyles should.. hold or possesse anie 
part of the dominion.. of Ulster. 1589 Warner Albion's 
Eng. vi. xxxi. (1592) 140 Of that Streene shall Fiue at 
length re-raigne. X597 Beard TheatreGod’s Judgem. (1612) 
465 His carkasse. .was banged vpon a gallowes, and all his 
kindred and children put to death, that there might not one 
remaine of his straine. 1624 Quarles Job Milit- x. Med. 
xxviii, And left his Empire to another Straine. 1676 Shad- 
well Virtuoso 1. i, It must needs he so ; for Gentlemen care 
not upon what Strain they get their sons, nor how they 
breed ’em, when they have got ’em. 1688 Dryden Brit. 
Rediv. 216 And for his Estian race and Saxon strain Might 
reproduce some second Richard’s reign. X700 Prior Car- 
men Sec. 73 Charlemain, And the long Heroes of the Gallic 
Strain. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dcronda lxiii. IV. 247, 1 come of 
a strain that has ardently maintained the fellowship of our 
race. 

to. Any one of the various lines of ancestry united 
in an individual or a family ; an admixture of some 
racial or family element in a genealogy. 

1863 Whyte Melville Gladiators I. ii. 26 It might have 
been the strain of Greek blood which filtered through his 
veins, that tempered his Roman courage.. with the pliancy, 
essential to conspiracy and intrigue. 1865 Pall Mall Gaz. 
8 June ix These animals are usually a cross between the 
bulldog and the mastiff, and are all the better if dashed 
with a strain of the bloodhound. 1884 W. C. Smith Ktl- 
drostan 93 She’s just a Highland lady Touched with an 
Eastern strain. 1897 Times 11 Mar. 12/2 Lord Coventry. . 
said..Hehad not bought horses in Ireland as hunters which 
had any strain of hackney or cart-horse blood. 1902 R- 
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Bagot Donna Diana ix, ro-j The features were regular., 
with something about, .the moulding of the nose and chin 
that suggested a strain of Jewish blood. 

7. A race, breed ; a variety developed by breed- 
ing. a. of animals. 

1607 Markham Caval. 1. (1617) 26, I., know, that if a man 
will continue his breede altogether in one stiaine, without 
any alteration or stiangenesse [he] shall in the ende finde 
his studd to decay. 1613 Chapman Odyss. xtv, 31 By them, 
Mastiues as austere As sauage beasts, lay euer. Their 
fierce straine Bred by the Herdsman. *634 Brereton 
Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 32 Coach-mares, bred but of his own 
straine. 01630 in Thoms A need. (Camden] 47 The cocke 
was match 't, and bearing Sir Thomas Jermm’s name... 
Everyone wond’red to see Sir Thomas his streine cry Craven. 
1697 Drydkn Vug. Past. ii. 55 Two Kids.. Both fleck'd 
with white, the tiue Aicadian Strain. 1708 J. Chamrkr- 
layne St. Gt. Brit. 1. 1. iii. (1743) 12 The Sheep_ of Cotswold 
have so fine a Wool, that the Spanish strain (’tis said) came 
from a Pi esent of Edward I , made of these Sheep to Alphonso 
King of Spain. 1739 R. Brown Comfit. Partner 46 The 
former hogs of the cioss strain. 1847 W. C. L. Martin Ox 
70/1 Crosses with the Hereford were tiied,..but soon, after 
one or two generations, the defects of the Glamorganshire 
strain reappeared. 1834 Poultry Citron. I. 246/2 To keep 
up a stock of first-iate fowls it is necessary every other year 
to cross the strain. 1839 Darwin Grig. Spec. i. 34 Eminent 
breeders try by methodical selection, with a distinct object 
in view, to make a new stiain or sub-breed, superior to 
anything existing in the country. 1868 Field 4 July 22/2 
Two Pups of his strain of the above breed [of St. Bernard's], 
187a L. Wright IUnstr. Bk, Poultry 207 Strain, a race of 
fowls which, having been carefully bred by one breeder or 
his successors for years, has acquired an individual character 
of its own which can be more or less relied upon. 1884 
Expositor Jan. 33 The animals which man has bred into 
new and specialized strains, 
b. of plants. 

1843 Florist's Jrnl. (1846) VI. 42 It has. .taken a number 
of years to obtain what florists term a 1 strain ’ of flowers 
likely to lead to great lesults. 1849 J. F. Wood Midland 
Florist iii. 121 Every tulip grower is aware of the impor- 
tance of getting a good strain of any given variety. 1908 
Ch. Times 20.Mar. 392/4 Begonias, gold medal strain, equal 
to any in the kingdom. 
o. of microbes, etc. 

1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 636 Numerous strains of 
vaccine lymph have, from time to time been raised from 
the equine source. 1904 Brit. Med. Jr til. 3 Dec. 1308 An- 
other point leading to a similar interpretation is observed 
in some strains of B. anthracis. 

8 . Inherited character or constitution. 

1603 B. Jonson Sejanns 1. i, 'Tis wee are.. degenerate 
from th' exalted streine Of our great Fathers. 1605 Suaks. 
Lear\. iii. 40 Sir, you have shew'd to day your valiant 
straine And Fortune led you well, a 1671 Tillotson Sertn. 
iii. 135 Intemperance and Lust breed infirmities and dis- 
eases, which being propagated, spoil the Strain of a Na- 
tion. 1681 W, Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 1176. A 
strain, indoles, 1833 C. Bronte Villettc ii, Neither in mien 
nor in features was this creature like her sire, and yet she 
was of his strain ; her mind had been filled from his, as the 
cup from the flagon. 

b. An inherited tendency or quality ; a feature 
of character or constitution derived from some 
ancestor ; hence, in wider sense, an admixture in a 
character of some quality somewhat contrasting 
with the rest. 

1398 Suaks. Merry IF. 11. i. or Fob sure vnlesse he know 
some straine in mee, that I know not my selfe, he would 
neuer haue boorded me in this furie. 1603 Land. Prodigal 
111. ii. t78 Such mad straines as hee's possesst wit tall. 
a 1627 Hayward Edw. VI (1630) 7 Because Heretickes for 
the most part haue a straine of mad n esse, he thought it 
best to apply her with some corporall chastisements. *633 
Heywood Eng. Trav. i, The French is of one humor, 
Spaine another, The hot Italian hee’s a straine from both. 
1704 Swift Mech. Ofierat. Sfiir. in Tale Tub, etc. 280 A 
I 1 anatick Strain, or Tincture of Enthusiasm. 1883 ' Mrs. 
Alexander ' Valerie's Fate i, She really has a strainof 
nobility under all her flightiness. 1899 P._ H. Brown Hist. 
Scot. 11. ii, I. 93 There was in him a strain of superstition 
which distorted his vision in all matters concerned with 
the church. X906 Lit. World 13 Nov. 489/a There was. .a 
strain of insanity in the family. 

t c. A characteristic instance (of a person’s 
qualities). 06s. 

*683 .Temple Gardening Wks. 1770 III. 204 It was no 
mean strain of his philosophy to refuse being secretary to 
Augustus. 1693 — Hist. Eng. (1699) 146 It looks like a 
Strain of his usual Boldness and fearless Temper. 

0. A kind, class, or sort (of peisons), as deter- 
mined by community of character, conduct, or 
degree of ability. Now rare, 

1598 Shaks. Merry IV. ill. iiL 97 Mist. Page : Hang him 
dishonest rascall ; I would all of the same straine, were in 
the same distresse. 1600-9 Rowlands Knaite ofClubbes 32 
A Cittie wanton full of pride and lust, Of Venus straine and 
disposition iust. 1643 D. Rogers Naaman 57 And that by 
the confession even of some of his owne straine, *643 
Featly Dippers Dipt (1646) ax So we haue had but too 
just cause to complain of the like outrages committed by 
some of the Zelots of that Straine. 1647 N. Bacon pise. 
Govt, Eng. ii. 4 Their [jc. the Druids’] high conceipt of 
their excellency above the ordinary straine ot men. a x66o 
Contemp, Hist. Irel. (Ir. Archsol. Soc.) 1 . 17a The Councell 
that gran n ted such power to a partie of that straine, were 
malitiously intended. X693 Dryden Persius v. 164 Thou, 
who lately of the common strain, Wert one of us. 1746 
Francis tr. Nor., Sat. 1. i. 131 A bold Wench, of right 
Virago Strain. X847 EMrnsoN Poems, Threnody 141 The 
world.. was not ripe yet, to sustain A genius of so fine a 
strain. 

b. A kind, class, or grade (of things). ? 06 s. 
161a T. Taylor Titus i. 1. (16x9) 24 The contemplation of 
things of an higher strain. 1646 J. Maxwell Burd, Isaev- 


char 4 All crimes and scandals of highest strain, namely, 
such as are civilly punishable by death. 1693 Woodward 
Hat. Htst. Earth v. (1723) 249 But these Alterations are 
of a quite diffeient Strain. 170a S. Parker tr. Cicero's De 
Fin. iv. 231 Hitherto your Objections have been Vulgar 
and of Course j and therefore 1 promise myself you have a 
higher Strein in Reserve. 

Strain (strain), sb.- Forms: 5 stren, 5-7 
straine, 6 Sc. streinge, strengae, 6-7 strayn(e, 
streine, streyne, 7 streyn, Sc. striengie, 7-8 
strain, 7- strain, [f. Strain 
1 1. 1. A strainer. 06s. 

1433 in Gross Gild Merck. (1890) II. 233 For a straine ad. 
c 1467 Noble Bk. Coohy^i 882) 26 Streyn the bioth through 
a stien. 1633 R. Younge Charge agst. Drunkards (1863) 

3 Custom hath made it to passe through them, as through a 
tunnel, or stieine [1658, strainer]. 

II. Action or result of straining, 
f 2. Constraint, bondage. 06s. 
a 1310 Douglas K. Hart 1. 274 Thair saw he Lust by 
law [ly] vnder lok, In stieinje strong fast fetteiit fute and 
hand. 

*|*3. Compulsion. 06s. 

1533 Abstr. Protocols Town Clerks Glasgow (1E97) IV. 46 
The forsaydis Thomas and Jonet. .suil pas frele, withowt 
ony impediment and stien3ae ane mark of anwell. 1603 
Mars ton Antonio's Rev. iv. iii. What I herespeake is forced 
from my lips By the pulsive straine of conscience. 163a 
Lithgovv Trav. x. 487 What by dread or straine, you can 
not woike nor do. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xu, ix, 
Moderation's Discipline may prove No Task of Duty, but a 
Strein of Love. 

4. A result of straining. 

a. An injury done to a limb or part of the body, 
esp. to a muscle or tendon, through being forcibly 
stretched beyond its proper length. Often coinci- 
dent with Sbkaimt. 

1338 in Feuillerat Revels Q. Mary (1914) 251 . 1 ame not 
able to lyde nor shalbe I fear this iij or iiij dais by reason of 
a strayn. 1380 Lyly Eufihves .$• Eng. Wks. 1902 II. 204 
Saying that in thinges aboue reach, it was easie to catch a 
straine j’but impossible to touch a Star. 1614 Latham Fal- 
conry (1633) 135 This is a very speciall thing to comfort the 
sinewes ouer strained, and to cure and asswage the anguish 
of the straine. X670 E. Borlase Latham Sfiaw 31 His Ser- 
vant., got a strain in his back, lifting more than he could 
well master, a 1673 P. D. Mare of Collingtoun in W atson's 
Collect. 1. (1706) 60 It will be good against the Pine Of any 
Wriest or Strienzie. 173s Dyche & Pardon Diet., Strain, . . 
also an Extorsion of the Sinews beyond their natural Tone, 
sometimes called a Sprain. 1789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. 
(1700) 597 Strains are olten attended with worse consequences 
than broken bones. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXII. 383/1 Sprain, 
or Strain, is an injury of muscular or tendinous tissues, 
resulting from their being forcibly stretched beyond their 
natural length. 

f b. A failure under trial. 06s. 

1396 Barlow Three Serin, ii. 81 For thogh the godly haue 
their slips and straines, yet it greeueth them. 

5. A stretch, extreme degree, height, pitch (of 
a quality, activity, etc.). Now rare. 

Some of the examples below might perhaps be referred to 
SrnAiN sb. 1 9 or 8 c. 

1376 Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 59 But had he seene, the 
streine of straunge deuise, Which Epicures, do now adayes 
inuent, To yeld good smacke, vnto their daintie tongues:.. 
Then would he say, that [etc.]. x6op Holland Antm. 
Marcell. xxvi. vii, 392 More odious than Oleander; who 
governing as Pisefect. .in a high straine (as it were) of out- 
rage and madnesse, made havocke .. of divers mens estates. 
1617 Hakewill Afiol. (1630) 4x1 Vet Heliogabalus went a 
straine farther, and put it to a baser use. *631 R. Bolton 
Coiif. Affl. Cause, vii. (1635) 43 Crowne Him with the con- 
currence of all created earthy exellencies, to the utmost and 
highest straine. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xn. cxlvii, No 
Epicurean ambition e’r Its liquorish self screw'd to so high 
a strein As to affect a Draught so rich as this. 1664 Wood 
Life (O.H.S.) II, 2 The undergraduates, .arrived to strong 
degree and streyn of impudence. X667 [Sir J. Stuart & 
Stirling] Napthali 91 This is a strain of wickedness above all 
that former times could imagine. 1683 Stillingfl. Grig. Brit. 
v. 27s This is a Strain beyond Geffrey, who never thought 
of bringing the British Language from the Plain of Sennaar. 
1708 Swift Abol. Chr. (1717) 13 To Break an English Free- 
born Officer only for Blasphemy, was ..a very high strain of 
absolute Power, a 1713 Burnet Own Time (1766) I. 228 It 
was thought, .an odd strain of clemency if it was intended 
he [Milton] should be forgiven. X717 Pope Let. to Earl 
Halifax 1 Dec., It is, indeed, a high Strain of Generosity 
in you, to think of making me easy all my Life. 18x7 Jas. 
Mill Brit. India v. vl. if. 374 Justice was administered., 
without any peculiar strain of abuse. i8z2_Lamb Elia Ser. 
H. Bks. <$• Reading, I knew a Unitarian minister, who was 
generally to be seen upon Snowhill.., between the hours of 
ten and eleven in the morning, studying a volume of Lard- 
ner. I own this to have been a strain of abstraction beyond 
my reach. 1873 Joweti Plato (ed. 2) IV. x6x Saying the 
same thing in diffeient ways.. is a strain of art beyond the 
roach of most of us. 

f b. Utmost capacity, reach. Obs. 

1393 Driyton Sheph. Garland Eglog iii. v, Faire Betas 
praise beyond our stiaine doth stretch. Her notes too hie for 
my poore pipe to reach. 1399 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of 
Hum. Induct., May our Minei ua Answere your hopes, vnto 
their largest straine l 1399 — Cynthia's Rev. 1. v. (1601) 
C4I1, O how., base a thing is Man, If he not striue t'erect 
his groueling thoughts Aboue the straine of flesh 7 
f O. Standard of requirement. Obs. 

1603 Bacon Adv, Learn. 11. xxii. § 9 That wee beware wee 
take not at the first either to High a strayne or to weake : 
for if, too Highe in a diffident nature you djscorage, in 
a confident nature, you breede an opinion of facility, 
f d. ? A ‘ sti etch 1 of country. Obs. rare- 1 . 

16x4 Gorges Lucan vi. 213 That long stretching Malean 
Straine That shelues so farre into the raaine. 


*}* 6 . A strained construction or interpretation. 

1379 W. Wilkinson Confui. Font. Love 26 b, The fiist 
straine wheron this further hereticall accord was to be 
stretched, was this. 1609 [W. Barlow] Anew, Nameless 
Cath. 38 What a trifling bophister this is, to picke quarels 
at words, by wrests and stremes, neither to puipose nor to 
sense. 16x6 Jas. I Sp. Starre- Chamber 20 June 20 It must 
not bee Sophistrie or straines of wit that must interprete, but 
either cleare Law, or solide reason. 1629 Chas. I Detl, 3rd 
Parlt. Wks. 1662 II. 16 Finding, .such sinister strains made 
upon Our Answei to that Petition , . We resolved [etc ]. 1707 
Col, Pec. Pennsylv. II. 334 We declare [this] to be a tneer 
straine and a most unjust Imputation. 1720 Ld. Chanc. 
Parker in VV. P. Williams Chancery Cases (1740) I. 517 It 
was a strange Construction to take Pains by a Sttain in 
Law, to place a Remainder in Fee in Nubtbns. 1726 Swift 
Gulliver 1. iv, This, however, is thought to be a mere strain 
upon the text : F01 the words are these : 1 That all true ' 
[etc.]. 1731 — Verses Death Dr. Swift 327 Not strains of 
law,. .1101 jury picked, Prevail to bring him in Convict. 

*t* 7. Something strained or squeezed out. Obs. 
ex6i6 Chapman Bait acltom. 3 Lyurings (white-skin'd as 
Ladies :) nor the straines Of prest milke, renneted. 

8 . A strong muscular effort ; *f* spec, an effort to 
vomit, a retching ; a straining at stool. 

In quots, 1590, 1607 app. used for: A step, pace ( 7 with 
notion of stately or ponderous movement.) 

1390 Greene Never too Late , Canzone 37 Her pace was 
like to Iunoes pompous straines When as she sweeps through 
lieuens biasse-paued way. 1392 Kyd John Brcwen Wks. 
(xgox) 290 He began to voniet exceedingly, with such 
straines as if his lungs would Luist in pieces. _ x6ox Hol- 
lind Pliny xxii. xxi. II. 126 As many as live tlieieof, 
aie infested.. neither with the clysenteiie..ne yet with 
the troublesome offers and stteins to the seege without 
doing any thing. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 101 This 
beast.. doth not moue his light and left foote one after 
another, but both together, . . whereby his whok body is t e. 
moued at euery step or sti aine. c 1630 Donne Scr/n. xxxiii. 
(1640) 322 The holy Ghost, .deales not with him, as a 
Painter, which, .passes his pencill an hundrtd_ times over 
every muscle, . . but . . as a Printer, that in one straine delivers 
a wholestory. 1726 Leoni Alberti's Ai chit. 1 . 74 a, The Rise 
. . was only for <=o little a way, that a beast heavy londen 
cou’d get over it at one strain. 1771 R. James Dies, Feveis 
(ed. 8) 40 He had several strains for two hours, hut nevei 
vomited. 1884 W. F. Butler Nile Boat Song in Pall Mall 
Gaz. 16 Oct. 4/2 Row, my boys, row away. . . Bend to the 
strain, men 1 

b. At (full, utmost ) strain , on the strain : 
straining, using strong effort. Cf. Astbain adv. 

1831 Mrs. Browning Casa Guidi Wind. n. 290 With her 
wide eyes at full strain. 1868-70 Morris Earthly Par. iii. 
432 A dismal wedding 1 every ear at strain Some sign of 
things that were to be to gain. 18B4 Graphic 16 Aug. 166/ 1 
Till, .even nine at night they are perpetually on the strain. 
1883-94 Bridges Eros Sf Psyche May 20 Adonis. .spear in 
hand, with leashed dogs at strain. 1000 F. T. Sullen With 
Christ at Sea xi. 227 They were all labouring at utmost 
stiain to try and save the ship. 

0 . Extreme or excessive effort; a straining at or 
after some object of attainment; f laboured or af- 
fected diction or thought. 

1683-6 Dryden's Plutarch, Jut. Csesar (1693) IV. 416 Yet 
with the utmost streins of their valour, they were not able to 
beat the enemy out of the field. 17x3 J ohnson Guardian 
No. 4 r 2 ’Tis observable of the Female Poets and Ladies 
Dedicatory, that., they far exceed tis in any Strain or Rant. 
1839 Hallam Lit. Em ope iv. vii. § 3. IV. 501 The Dia- 
logues of the Dead, .are condemned by some critics for their 
false taste and perpetual strain at something unexpected and 
paradoxical. 1870 Morley Crit. Misc., V auvenai gues (1871) 
I. 21 Men think and work on the highest level when < they 
move without conscious and deliberate strain after virtue. 
1903 J. H. Jowett Passion for Souls 84 There shall be 
strenuousness without strain 1 
0. A forcible stretching of a material thing ; foice 
tending to pull asunder or to drag from a position. 
In later use with wider sense : Force or pressure 
tending to cause fracture, change of position, or 
alteration of shape ; also, the condition of a body 
or a particle subjected to such force or pressure. 

x6oa Marston Ant. Is Mel. 1, Heele snap in two at eveiy 
little straine. x8x8 P. Barlow in Encycl. Metrop. III. 6 j/x 
Our object is to investigate the conditions of equilibrium 
between the resistance of solids, and the strains to which 
they may be exposed, 1827 Faraday Chem . Manifi. xx. 
(1842) 348 That by directing the pull on the bottle a little on 
one side or the other, the strain upon the stopper may be 
equal or nearly so on the two sides. 18*7-28 Herscjielui 
Encycl. Metrop. IV. 563 The general problem, then, to in- 
vestigate the actual state of strain of any molecule at any 
moment is one of some complexity. 1842 Gwilt Archit, 

. Gloss., Strain, the force exerted on any material tending to 
disarrange or destroy the cohesion of its component parts. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word.bk.. Set up rigging, to take in the 
slack of the shrouds, stays, ana backstays, to bring the same 
stiain as befoie, and thus secure the masts. 1884 Sargent 
Rep. Forests N. Amer, 333 Table IIL Behavior of the 
principal woods of the United States under tiansverse strain. 
x888 Burt Stand. Timber Jlleas. 3x2 Table of Bieaking 
Strains. 

b. Physics. In mod, use, after Rankine and 
Thomson : see quots. 

1850 Rankine Misc. Sci. Papers (1881) 68 Although the 
word strain is used in ordinary language indiscriminately 
to denote relative molecular displacement, and the force by 

t. T iicp «(• frhrniTorhniit tills naoer. 


whether consisting in dilatation, condensation, or distortion j 
while under the term pressure I shall include [etc.]. 1879 
Thomson & Tajt Nat. Phil. 1 . 1. § 134 Wehave now to con- 
sider the yery important kinematical conditions presented by 
the changes of volume or figure experienced by a solid ot 
liquid mass. . .Any such definite alteration of form or dimen- 
sions is called a Strain. 



STRAIN. 


STRAIN. 


10 . In immaterial applications of sense 9 a, 
f a. pi. Trials, hardships. Obs, 

a 1628 F, G revil Sidney (1652) 18 Any man . . forced, in the 
strainer of this life, to pass through any straights or latitudes 
of good or ill fortune, 

b. Pressure or exigency that severely taxes the 
strength, endurance, or resources of a person or 
thing, or that imperils the petmanenceof a feeling, 
relation, or condition. 

1853 Mrs. Gaskell Ruth xxxi, I should not have been 
surprised last night if he had dropped down dead, so terrible 
was his strain upon himself. 1838 Lytton What will He dot 
xii. ix, The reaction that follows all strain upon purpose. 
i 85 o Tyndall Glac, 1. xxviL 196 The strain upon the hoises 
[was] very great. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dcronda xv. I. 295 A 
difference of taste in jokes is a great strain on the affections. 
1807 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 217 He was.. a bright, in- 
telligent young Frenchman ; but . .the strain of his responsi- 
bility had been too much for him, 1894 Lady M. Vernky 
Vemey Mem. III. 5 He had been often driven to borrow 
money of Sir Ralph.. but their friendship had stood the 
stiain. 1898 Conan Doyle Trag. Korosko v. 123 My Arabic 
won’t bear much strain. I don't know what he is saying. 
1908 R. Baqot A. Cuthbert xxiii. 309 His voice broke 
suddenly, and Sonia realised the strain he had been putting 
upon himself to meet his trouble quietly and courageously, 

o. Strained relations, tension, 

1884 Chr. World 30 Oct. 821/1 The strain between the two 
Houses could, he thought, only be relaxed by mutual con- 
cessions. 

III. (Cf. St’RAIN vj V.) 

11 . Mus. A definite section of a piece of music : 
see quots. 1841-/5. 

1575 Gascoigne Posies, Gr. Knt.'s Farcw. Fansie Wks, 
1907 I, 381 In Hyerarchies and strnynes, in restes, in rule 
and space, In monacordes and mouing moodes, in Burdens 
vnder base. 1^89 Pappe w. Hatchet in Lyly's Whs. (1002) 
III. 413 Martin, this is my last strains for this ileech of 
mirth.. .1 must tune my fiddle, and fetch some more rozen. 
1597 Morlcy Introd. Mus. 180 Canzonets, .(wherein little 
arte can be shewed being made in straines, the beginning of 
which is some point lightlie touched, and euerie straine re- 
peated except the middle). 1598 Bastard Chrestol. 11. xxi. 

40 He hath rimes and rimes, and double straynes : And 
golden verses, and all kindes of veynes. 1599 B. Jonson 
Cynthia's Rev. v. v. (1601) L2, Stage-dir., They daunce the 
1. Straine. 1662 Playford Skill Mies. 1. xi. 35 The double 
Bars are set to divide the several Strains or Stanzaes of the 
Songs and Lessons. 1676 Mace Mustek's Mon. 127 If at 
any time you chance to meet with a Strain, consisting of 
Odd Barrs, pei use That Strain well, 1841 J. A. Hamilton 
Diet, Mus. Terms (ed. 13) 66 Strain , a portion of a move- 
ment divided off by a double bar. 1873 H. C, Banister 
Mus. 171 A musical idea or passage, more or less complete 
in itself, and terminating, most fiequently, with a Pei feet 
Cadence, .constitutes a Rhythmical Period, or Strain. 187s 
Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms, Strain, a musical 
subject forming pait of, and having relation to, a general 
whole. 

12 . In wider sense, a musical sequence of sounds ; 
a melody, tune. Often collect, pi. 

1579 Gosson Apol. Sth. Abuse (Arb.) 68 Pypers are sore 
displeased bicause I allow not their new streines. 71617 
Sir W. Mure To Prince Charles 4 Montgomery.. often 
lavischt his harmonious ear W* straynes fitt only for a prince 
to heir. *637 Milton Lycidas B7 That strain I heaid was 
of a higher mood. 1687 N orris M isc, 89 Soft melting strains 
of Music. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 746 She supplies 
the Night with mournful Stiains, And melancholy Musick 
fills the Plains. 1733 Fielding Universal Gallant Epil.,By 
the vast sums we pay them tot their strains, They’ll think, 
perhaps, we don’t abound in brains. 1775 Sheridan Duenna 
1. i. Tell me, my lute, can thy soft strain So gently speak 
thy master's pain i 1794 Mrs. Radcuffr Alyst, Udolfiho 
xxvii, Emily recollected the mysterious strains of music that 
she had lately heaid. 1820 AV. Irving Sketch Ilk. I. 347 
When a soft strain of music stole up from the garden. 1B27 
Keble Chr, 1 V., Morning 37 As for some dear familiar strain 
Untir’d we ask, and ask again. 1851 Longf. Golden Leg. 
iv, Roadto Hirschau , This life of ours is a wild aeolian harp 
of many a joyous strain. 1859 Sala Tw. round Clock 108 
The enlivening strains of the brass band. 1875 Jowext 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 1+ Notes are struck which are repeated 
from time to lime, as in a strain of mu-.ic. 

b. transf. A passage of song or poetry, + Also, 
? a passage, verse (of the Bible 1 ). 

1363 Golding Calvin on Job 135 b, This is not the naturall 
meaning : and such as take it so, neuer knewe the intent of 
the holy Ghost as touching tins streyne [Fr. ouant a. ce 
passage], 1383 — Calvin on Dent. ii. 18 b, That then is 
the thing that wee haue to marke vppon this streyne [Fr. en 
ce passage]. 163a M 1 lton Penseroso 174 Till old experience 
do attain To something like Prophetic strain. *643 Sir T. 
Browne Relig. M ed. 1. § 44 There be many excellent straines 
in that Poet [Lucan]. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past, iv, 1 Sicilian 
Muse, begin a loftier strain 1 1731 Johnson Rambler No. 03 
R 3 Interest and passion .. will for ever bid defiance to the 
most powerful stiains of Virgil or Homer. I766[Anstey] 
Bath Guide i. 14 Here teach fond Swains their hapless Loves 
In gentle Strains to weep, 1770 Goldsm. Des. Pill. 423 Aid 
slighted truth with thy persuasive strain. *833 Tennyson 
Milter's Dau, 66 A love-song I had somewhere read, An 
echo fiom a measured strain. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, 
Goethe Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 392 There are nobler strains in poetry 
than any he has sounded. *838 J. Martinf.au Stud. Christ 

41 Who, having the strains of David, would pore over Levi, 
ticus? 1879 Geo.' Eliot Then. Such ii. 32, I might have 
poured foith poetic strains which would have anticipated 
theory. 

c. A stream or flow of impassioned or ungoverned 
language. (Either in favourable or unfavourable 
sense.) ? Obs.\ common in x 7— i8tli c. 

1649 Milton Eikon. vL_ 50 The Simily..I was about to 
have found fault with, as in a garb somwhat more Poeticall 
then for a Statist : but meeting with many straines of like 
dress in Other of his Essaies, ..I begun to think that [etc,]. 
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a 1C77 Barrow Strut. (1716) 1 . 159 When a man is. .fiercely 
angry.. he blustereth and dischargeth his choler in most 
tiagical strains 1699 T. Baker Rtjl. Learn, xv. 178 
IWacrobius speaks of his [sc. Hippocrates’J knowl edge in such 

lofty strains, as are only agreeable to God Almighty. *713 

Steele Englishman No. 55 355 Addresses came.. with 
foolish Strains of Obedience without Reserve. 1741 Hume 
Ess. Mor. <5- Polit. xvi. (1748) 144 Shall we assert, that the 
Strains of ancient Eloquence are unsuitable to our Age r 
174a C. Yorke in G. Harris Life Ld. Hardwicke (1847)11. 

21 Dean Swift has had a statute of lunacy taken out against 
him. His madness appears chiefly in most incessant strains 
of obscenity and swearing. 

13 . Tone, style, or turn of expression ; tone or 
character of feeling expressed ; tenor, drift, or 
geneial tendency or character (of a composition or 
discourse). 

162a J. Taylor (Water P.) Water- Cormorant Pref., I haue 
thought good to sympathize a subiect fit for the time, and I 
haue done my best to handle it in a sutable stiaine. 1663 
Doyle Occ/ts. lief. Introd. Pref, (1848) p. xxi, When he 
writes of Ants aud Flies, he does it in a Strain worthy of the 
same Pen, that so loftily describes the Destruction of Troy. 
1678 R. Barclay Apol. Quakers v. § xxi. 161 It is contrary 
to the very strain of the Context,' 1681 W. Robertson 
Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 1176 A strain in speech, stylus, seriuo. 
1684 Bunyan Pilgr. n. Introd., To study what those Sayings 
should contain That speak to us in such a Cloudy stiain. 
1708 Swift Baucis 4 Phil. 11 Where, in the Strolers can ting 
Stiain, They begg’d from Door to Door in vain. 1761 
Hume Hist. Eng to Hen. VI I , I. i. 23 Their writings, which 
ns appears from the strain of his own wit, ..he [Gregory] had 
not taste nor genius sufficient to comprehend. 1777 Priest- 
lf.y Matter 4 Shir. Pref. p. xix, It is, I presume, suffi- 
ciently evident from the strain of my publications, that 
general applause has not been my_ object. 1786 CowrrR • 
j Let. ig Feb., My friend Jiagot writes to_ me in a most 
friendly strain. 1808 W. Wilson Hist. Dissenting Ch. II. 

56 For a serious, evangelical strain of preaching,.. he 
was equalled by few ministers in his day. 1817 Jas. Mill 
Brit. India iv. v. II. 164 Clive wrote with mucli sharpness 
to the Nabob} and Meeran apologized in the most sub- 
missive stiain. 1826 W. Irving Babylon 1 . 11.69 amon S 
the heathen also, if we may judge fiom the strain of many of 
then writings. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 141 But 
his letters to England were in a very different strain. 1870J. 
Bruce Lifeof Gideon iv. 74 Observe the strain and character 
of that wondeiful reply. 1902 R. Bagot Donna Diana x. 
113 At times Fiau von Raben would talk in a mysteriously 
sympathizing strain, as though inviting her confidence. 

f IV. 14 . The track of a deer. (Cf. Stuain v . 1 
18 b.) Obs. 

1612 Carr. Smith Virginia Wks. (Arb.) I. 71 So watching 
lus best aduantage . . , hauing shot him [a deer] hee chaseth 
him by his blood and straine till he get him. 1632 J. Wrigh r 
tr. Camus' Hat, Paradox iv. 82 The Hunts-men, who were 
more in pain for the straying of their Master, than their 
missing of the Stag, whose Stiain they could not finde, all 
their Hounds being at a loss. 1639 Howell Lex. Tetragl., 
Partic. Voc, iii,The strain, view, slott, or footing of a deer. 

V, 15 . attrib. and Comb., as strain-bearing, 
case , -sensation ; strain-band Naut. (see quot. 
1867). 

*867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., * Strain-bands, bands of 
canvas sustaining' the strain on the belly of the sails,and le- 
inforced by the linings, &c. 1899 Whiteing/ JohnSt. xix. 194 
She [a mare] is a tower of st length, as carefully constructed 
for '’’strain-hearing as an Arctic ship. 1898 Allbutt's Syst. 
Med. V. 954 The disease in the cardio-arterial cases is 1 p.o- 
gressi ve ‘ and in the rheumatic or "strain cases not necessarily 
so. E. Creighton & Titchener tr. Wundt's Hum. 

4 A nim. Psychol. 247 When we ate trying to remember a 
name or are pondering a difficult problem we notice the 
piesence of *strain-sensations. 

t Strain, sbf Obs. Also 6 streyne, streen, 
6-7 straine. [Of obscure origin ; cf. MDu., MLG. 
strene (Du. street?), OHG. streno (MHG. strene , 
mod.G. strahne ), skein, hank.] 

1 . A thread, line, streak. 

c *310 Skelton Magnyf. 1571 The streynes of her veynes 
as asure inde blewe. 154s Raynalde Byrth Mankynde 22 
When the water hath to passe throw so naTow passage, it 
makith the longer iourney and yeldilh the smaller thred or 
streen. 1500 Greene Never too late (1600) G 4, Her face 
like siluer Luna in her shine, All tainted through with bright 
vermiliion straines. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage vn. xi. (1614) 
706 Barrius, .is of opinion, That the violent currents of the 1 
Tides.. raise vp from the bottom that redde floore,,and , 
cause,' by the motion of the same vnder the water, that ted- 1 
nesse in the vpper face thereof :. .and the threeds or straines 
of this tednesse are lesse in the greater and more spacious 
Sea-roome. 

2 . = Stband sbA 1. 

C1586 J. Daws in Hakluyt Voy, (1589) 786 The straines of 
one of our cables were broken. 

3 . A barb or filament of a (peacock’s) feather. 
(Cf. Stband sbf 3 b.) 

163* T. Barker A rt of Angling (1653) 6 Another flie, the 
Body made of the strain of a Pea Cocks feather. x66a R. 
Venables Exfer. Angler in. 28 Take one strain of a Pea- 
cocks feather (or if that be not sufficient, then another). 

+ Strain, sbf Obs. rarer- 1 . In 6 strayne. 
[Aphetic f. Distbain sb. Cf. Stbain vf] A dis- 
traint. 

1526 Croscombe Churchw. Acc. (Somerset Rec. Soc.) 38 
Ther was payde owtte of the chyrch box for all the parysch 1 
whane ther was a strayne taken for the lorde [i.e. of the 
manor for chief rent], xx*. 

Strain (str?n), v. 1 Forms j 4 strayn, strayny, 
4-5 streny, streyn, 4-6 Sc. strange, 5-6 stren(e, 
4-7 straae, strayne, streine, (7 strein), 4-8 
atreyne, 6 straigne, -ygrne, streigne, -ygne, Sc. 
strangle, strenye, 6-7 straine, 6- strain. [ME. | 


streynty etc., a OF. estrein-, estreign-, estren-, 
stem of estreindre , estraindre (mod. if. itreindre ) 
to bind tightly, clasp, squeeze, corresp. to Pr. 
estrenher, Cat. estrenyer, Sp. estrenir , It. strignere , 

| stringers L. si ring/re to bind tightly, to draw 
tight, tighten : see Stringent a. 

The sense* to diaw tight ’ (whence branch II below) is 
app. not recorded for Ob', estraindre, though it was prob. 
not wholly wanting, as it is the earliest sense to appear in 
Eng. } the L. stringere was common in this sense. Branches 
III, IV, and V seem to be purely Eng. developments.] 

I. To bind tightly ; to clasp, squeeze. 

+ L trails. To bind fast ; to confine in bonds. Obs. 
1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 7181 ]Jai salle be.. In helle hard 
bonden,.,And straytely streyned ilka lym. 2426 Lydg. De 
Guil. Pilgr. 7207 With a gyrdel off ryhtwysne-.se, Thy 
reynys strongly for to streyne [pour bien estraindre fort les 
tel ns]. 1483 Caxton Golden Leg. 177/r Saynt peter was 
emprysoned in a stiayte place wherm he was strayned. 
2513 Douglas Mneis 11. vii, 78 Baith hir tendir bandis 
War strengjeit sair, yboundin hmd with bandis, 
fig. 138a Wyclif Hum. xxx. 14 If she auowe, and bi ooth 
streyne hir self [1388 byndith hii silfj Vulg. sc constrinx- 
erit]. c 1435 in Kingsford Chron. London (1905) 21 Bondes 
of Liegeaunce . . in which they weren or ben bounden to me, 
or in eny other wyse Streynyd. 1332 More Confut. Tin- 
dale Wks. 394/1 And with these woordes of hys own, will 
I stiayne him fast and sure. 

b. To fasten, attach firmly. Const, to, or with 
together, lit. and Jig. Obs. exc. {rarely, influenced by 
sense 2) with the sense : To attach by compulsion. 

1387 Trevisa Higdeti (Rolls) VII. 109 Kyng Kanute,.. 
f>at he myjte streyne [L. astriugeret] Jie reme of Engelond 
more Taste unto hym, wedded to his wyf Emme the queene. 
1391 Chaucer Astrol. 1. § 14 Thorw wich pyn ther goth a 
litel wegge. . jmt streyneth aile thise parties to hepe. CI450 
Ma/tl. Club Alisc. III. 201 Item ane saltei befor the Li- 
centiatis stal strenj eit. 1508 Dunbar Tun Mariit Wenten 
59 It is agane the law of liiif, of kynd, and of nature, To. 
gidder hairtis to streine, that stryveis with vther. - 1530 
Tindale Exod. xxxix. 21 And they stiayned the biestlappe 
by his ringes vnto the tinges of the F.pliod, with laces of 
Jacincte. 2856 Meiiivale Rom. Emp. IV.xxxiv. 105 It was 
requisite to strengthen and draw closer the bonds which 
strained them to the conquerois. 

fo. To stanch (blood). Obs. rare- 1 , 
c 1423 tr. Ardeme's Treat. Fistula etc. 79 Also puluer of 
vitriol combuste streyneb blode in euery place if it be putte 
by itself or with iuyse of any lierbe streynyng blode. 

f d. To constrict (the organic tissues). Obs. rare. 

S Elyot Cast. Helthe 1. 8 b, Flewme stiptik or binding, 
the tast.lyke to grene ledde wyne, or other lyke, 
straynyng the tunge. 1548 Elyot's Did., Astrictus gustus, 
a rough or sharpe tast, that streigneth the tongue. 

2 . To clasp tightly in one’s arms. Obs. exc. as 
in b. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus in. 1203 This Troilus in armes 
gan hir streyne. 1390 Spenser F. Q. hi. ii. 34 So hauing 
said, her iwixt her armes twaine She straightly sttaynd. 
1397 Drayton Heroic Ep., Owen Tudor to 0 . Hath. 39 
Euen as a mother comming to her child, .. With tender 
armes his gentle necke doth straine. 1613 Sh aks. H en. V 1 1 I, 
iv. L 46 Our King has all the Indies in his Armes, And 
mote and richer, when he straines that Lady. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, iv. 726 In vain, with folding Arms, the Youth 
assay’d To stop her flight, and strain the flying Shade. 

b. esp. to strain (a person) to one's bosom , 
heart, and the like. 

1789 Charlotte Smith Ethelinde (i8ia) V. 297 * She is 
mine ! * continued he ; straining her to his bosom. *809 
Campbell Gertrude 1. xxiii, He said— and strain'd unto his 
heart the boy. 1883 Frances M. Peard Contrad. xxii, He 
strained her to him again. 189% Farrar Darkn . 4 Dawn 
xxxv, He strained her again and again to his heart. 

3 . To clasp tightly in the hand. 

a. f To press, squeeze (another's hand or fingers, 
a person by the hand) in love or farewell {obs.). 
Also {rarely), to clasp (one's own hands) forcibly. 

13*8 H. Watson Hist. Oliver of Castile (Roxb.) C 4, He 
toke his leue of the quene, the whiche dydde strayne his 
fyngres togyder at the departynge. *523 Berners Froiss. 
I. x. 9 [He said] I gyue you leue, and kyste hym, streyn- 
ynge hym by the hande, in sygne of great loue. 1652 
Gaule Magastrom, 330 She strained her husbands hand, 
and concluded both her speech and life with these com- 
plaining words. 1888 * J, S. Winter ’ Bootle's Childr, viii, 
‘ Mrs, Ferrers,’ cried Lassie, straining her thin hands to- 
gether, * don’t break it to me, please. Tell me the whole 
truth at once.’ 

b. To grip, grasp tightly (a weapon, etc.). Obs. 
or arch. 

1 $90 Spenser F. Q. ii, vii. 21 The one in hand an yron 
whip did strayne, The other brandished a hloudy knife. 
Ibid. in. v. 21 The third brother.. droue at him with all his 
might and maine A forrest bill, which both his hands did 
straine. 1825 Scott Talism, xv, 1 Name her not. .’ said the 
King, again straining the curtal-axe in bis gripe, until the 
muscles started above his brawny arm. 

+ 0, Of a bird (esp, a hawk) or beast : To seize 
(its prey) in its claws. Chiefly absol. Obs. 

1426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 17528, I Gryppe and streyne 
lyk a Gryffoun, And faste I holde ther-with-al Coper, yren, 
and ech metal, i486 Bi. St. A Ibans, Hawkitig a vj b, 1 he 
.ix. [term belonging to hawking] she slreymth and not 
Clithith nor Cratchith. 1330 Palsgr. 738/1, I strayne, as 
a hauke doth, or any other syche lyke fowle or beest in 
theyr clawes, je esiraings. Were a good glove I reede you, 
for your bauke strayneth harde. 1375 Turberv. Faulconrte 
2i4 When they are unable. .to performe their parts. .as not 
to be able to flee or strayn y* pray w* their pownces. 1396 
Spenser F. Q. vi. iv. 22 [The bear] Gnashing his cruell 
teeth at him in vaine, And threatning bis sharpe clawes t 
now wanting powre to strain?. 



STRAIN, 


STRAIN, 


4. To constrict painfully, as with an encircling 
cord. Also in wider sense : *j* To hurt by physical 
pressure ; to pinch. 

I 37 S -S’* Leg. Saints xxii. 646 Sancte Iaurens. .be Jje areme 
can hyme strenje \brachium ejus sinnxit] rycht sayre and 
Increly. 1426 Lyug. De Guil. Pilgr. 8257 Thys glouys 
bynde me so sore,.,And al the remnaunt,.off armure, Me 
streyneth so on eueiy syde, That [etc.], C1500 Kennedy 
Passion of Christ 379 Thai strenjeit bat fair handis with a 
string 1586 Withals ' Diet. (1599) 65, I wot wel where my 
shooe pincheth or straineth me. 1618 W. Lawson New 
Orch. <V Card. (1626)27 Take well tempeied morter, soundly 
wiought with chaffe or horsedung (for the dung of cattell 
will grow hard, and straine your graffes). 1712-14 Popc 
Rape Lock iv 101 Was it .. For this with fillets [you] strain'd 
your tender head ? 1830 Tennyson To — — i, The wound- 
ing cords that bind and strain The heart until it bleeds. 

+ 5. To compress, contract, diminish (in bulk or 
volume) ; to draw together (the brows'). Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. Ue P. R. xiv. xlix (Tollemache MS.), 
[The field is] streynid in winter with froste and with 
colde, and swellid m somer with bretmynge and with hete 
[L. hyemegeht etf rigors co/tstringitur], 1432-50 tr. Higden 
(Rolls) I. 57 The see callede Pontus, dinuiede from bens 
towarde the northe makethe the see callede Propontideq, 
And from, thens hit is streynede also into vj u passes [L. 
stringitnr in secentos passus], 1445 tr. Claudian in A ngtia 
XXVIII. 271 Thi yiftes be not streyned In noon smal boke 
thei may be writen. c 1530 Judic. Unties it. iii. 17 b, This 
feuer. .is knowen by straynyng togyder of the browis. 

fb. rejl. To squeeze oneself through (a narrow 
passage). Also with out Obs . 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turkcs (1621) ran By straining him- 
self out at a little window.. he in safetie got down to the 
ground. 1606 S. Gardiner Bk. Angling yt Some like slimy 
and slipperie eeles, no sooner find tliemselues entangled in 
the nette, but they seeke to wind and straine out themselues. 
a 1678 Marvell Appleton Ho. 31 As practising, in doors so 
strait, To strain themselves through Heavens Gate. 

G. To derive (a word) by contraction. Obs. 
rarer 1 . 

1614 Camden Rem ., Names 101 Pernel, from Fetronilla, 
Pretty-stone, as Piere and Perkin strained out of Petre. 
f 6. To press haul upon, afflict, distress. Obs. 
*3.. E. E. Allit. P. C. 234 Styffe stremes & street hem 
stiayned a whyle. *382 Wyclif Gen. xxxi. 40 Day and 
ny-jt with hoot and coolde Y was streynyd [1388 angwischid ; 
Vulg. sestu nrebar (? misread urgebar) et geht]. c 1383 

Chaucer L. G. IP. 2684 And cold as ony fiost now waxeth 
she, F or Pite by the herte h ire streyny th so. c 1477 Caxi on 
Jason 1x6 He might not speke. .his herte was so closed and 
stiained with anguissh. 1513 Douglas AEucis vi. ix. 58 In 
quhat pvnition, panis, and disties, Bene saulis sondir 
stienjeit [L. quibnsve mgentur poenis] 1 xgBo G. Harvey 
Three Proper Lett. 40 Such plensaunce makes the Gias- 
hopper so poore. And ligge so layde, when winter doth her 
strayne. 2730 T. Boston Mem. Vi. (1899) 77 Being strained 
with this message I laid it before the Lord. 

1 7. To bridle, control, restrain. Obs. 

Often with allusion to Ps. xxxi[i]. 9 (Vulg. constringe). 
<2x340 Hampole 7 j a xxxi[i].§ ia In kcuel and bridel streyn 
baire chekis. X340 Ayettb. 263 pet is to zigge huyeh mayne 
to mocha slac andwylles uol ssel by : bote yef pe like 
uaderes stefhede hise strayn? and ordayny. CX346 Ham- 
pole Prose Tr. 6, 1.. said pat I wald ryse and blesse vs in 
pe name of J>e flaly Trynytee, and scho strenyde me so 
stallworthely pat I had no monthe to speke, ne no hande 
to styrre. 13 . . Gam. fy Gr. Knt. 176 A stede ful btif to 
strayne. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 74 pe loue of Goddis Iawe. . 
schuld streyn men fro pis Office. 14x4 Brampton Penit. 
Ps. (Percy Soc.) xx And streyne here chekys fro wooidys 
y-deil, That kan no3t holdyn here tungys stylle. 1434 Misyn 
Mending Life 112 Besy kepyng of pi vtward wittis, bat 
tastyn[g] sauerynge, herynge & seynge vndyr pe bridyll of 
gouernans wysely be strenyd. *529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 
168/2 So hath God euer kepte man in humilite, straynyng 
him with y» knowledge of confession of his ygnoraunce. 
1533 — Answ. Poysoned Bk. Ibid. 1054/2 Pray him.. to 
draw _ you, and as the Prophet sayth to pray him strayn 
your iawes with a bitte aud a brydle. 1558 Phaer AEneid 1. 
A ij, You gave me might these stormy winds to strain or 
make to blow. *591 Spenser M. Hubberd 1190 Of men of 
armes he had but small regard, But kept them lowe, and 
streigned verie hard. 1505 Hunnis Joseph 42 He did re- 
frain® and straine himselfe, as it had not been he. 
t fa- To restrict, confine. Obs. 

1566 Painter Palace Pleas. I. 260 When they happened 
to be strayned to straight lodging, the maried gentleman 
would not sticke to suffer his frend to lye with him and his 
wife. 

+ 8. To force, press, constrain (to a condition or 
an action). Also const, to with inf. Obs. 

<7x374 Chaucer Compl. Mars 220 To what fyn made the 
god that sit so hye, Benethen him, love other company, 
And streyneth folk to love, malgre hir hede 1 a 1400 Pauline 
Epist., a Cor. v. 14 (1916) 1x2 Caritas enim christi Urget 
war.. .For why pe charite of crist streynes vs. a 1400-50 
Wars Alex. 3540, I hope bou wenes at we be like to pire 
lethire Persyns, pat pou pi lordschip to loute has now on 
late strayned. *456 Sir G. Haye Lam Anns (S.T.S.) 94 
Folk may nocht be stren^eit to mak weris. 1528 More 
Dyaloge a. Wks. 200/1 The profe..semeth me not very 
stronge nor able & sufficient to strayne a man to consent 
tlierto._ 1531 Reg. Privy Seal Scot. 98/x He is oblist and 
strerqeit to mak continuale residence and service at the 
said chaplanriis. 1551 T. Wilson Logic n. L ij, Some of 
these causes worke by the force and violence of nature, 
some by an outward powre, beyng strained thervnto. 1559 
Mirr. Mag., Dk, Glouc. xix, How stoutly we dyd the king 
strayne The Rule of his realme wholy to resygne. *595 
Shaks. John m. iii. 46 Making that idiot laughter keepe 
mens eyes, And straine their cheekes to idle merriment. 
*603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 590 Who doubts but the 
enernie, . . strained by necessitie, . .will prey vpon your coun- 
tries, houses, and goods! 

t b- To incite (a person) to exertion, to urge. 

Yoi. IX. 
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1581 A. Hall Iliad 1. 8 Agamemnon, whome anger for- 
ward straines. 

f e. To urge, insist upon (a tiling). Also absol. 

.1380 Wvclif Sel. Wks. III. 240 pel schulde teche pat who- 
soevere approves pis, confermes hit, or stxeynes hit, he 
synnes ageyns God. _ 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 260 Hee 
sheweth howe readie hee is, not onely in taking paines 
himselfe, but in strayning his friendes ayde also, that such 
mcanes may be wrought. 1604 Shaks. Oth. in. iii. 250 Note 
if your Lady straine his Entertainment With any strong, or 
vehement importunitie, Much will be seene in that, 
t d. To compel to go. Obs. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. A. 6gx By wayez ful street he con 
hym. strayn [after deduxit pervias rectas, Vulg. Sap. x. 10]. 

f 9. To extract (liquor or juice) by pressure : to 
squeeze out. Also iutr. Of a juice : To exude. 

1483 Cath.Angl. 368/1 To Stren iuse of herbis (or herbys), 
exsuccare, 1583 H. Howard Defensative Ijb, That we 
may beware of those that strayne Oyle out of a Flint. i6at 
H. Elsing Lords' Debates (Camden) 56 That a favourable 
construccion be made, &c., aud not to the squiesing of blood 
out of wordes...Yt was a gieate mistakeing to say ‘to 
streyne blood out of wordes 1707 Curios. Hush. Hr Card. 
94 These Juiees strain out of their own accord. 

, fig- *709 Pope Ess. Crit, 608 [They] Still run on Poets, 
in a raging vein, Ev’n to the dregs and squeezings of the 
brain, Strain out the last dull droppings of their sense. 1735 
— Prol.Sat, 182 The Bard.. Just wutes to make his bar- 
renness appear, And strains, from hard-bound brains, eight 
lines a year. 1781 Cow per Table-t. 533 From him who 
rears a poem lank and long, To him who stiains his all into 
a song. 

f b. To extort (money, confessions, etc.). Obs. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. iv. 1. 184 Por. Then must the lew 
be mercifull. lew. On what compulsion must I? Tell me 
that. Por. The quality of mercy is not strain’d. X678 Sir 
G. Mackenzie Crim. Laws Scot. 11. xx. § ii. (1699) 230 His 
Majesties Advocat is still a party interested, and so should 
not be allowed to deal with the Witnesses; for thereby he 
may strain from them what otherwise they would not de- 
pone. <2x699 J- Kirkton Seer. Hist. Ch. Scot. (1817) 314 
Yet when he or his friends talked in the English parlia- 
ment, and hade a mind to strain money from it, they spoke 
of a waire with France. 

II. To lighten, draw light, stretch. 

IO. To extend with some effoit; to subject to 
tension, to stretch. 

a. To draw tight (a band, bandage, bonds). 
Also absol. 

<7 1300 Beket (Percy Soc.) 1475 The straples were istreynd 
hard ynou3> r. 1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 297 Binde it [the 
wart] wip a strong preed, & stieine wel pe bred & drawe him 
awei wip pc pieed. 1541 Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. 
L ij, Hede must be taken to stiayne to haide or to loose 
[upon the hurt place].. .And some put to double clothes, and 
strayne them and sewe them on the place. *697 Dryden 
Vtrg. Georg, iv. 506 But thou, the more he varies Forms, 
beware To strain his Fetters with a stneter Care. 

in fg. context. X707 Norris Treat. Humility vi. 237 This 
strains the hard knot of poverty yet harder, and makes it 
pinch more sensibly, 1757 Burke Abndgm. Eng. Hist. 
Wks. 1842 II. 544 There maybe a danger in straining too 
strongly the bonds of government 

*(* b. To stretch and hold extended (a body or 
its limbs on a cross, on the rack, etc.). Obs. 

<113.. Cursor M. 16762+126 His armes wore so streyned 
oute [on the Cross], a 1400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 
643 And stray te I-streynet on pe Rode, Streyned to diuye 
on Rode-tre, As parchemyn owep for to be. 1483 Caxton 
Golden Leg. 289/2 He dyde doo strayne and payne them in 
the torment of Eculee, <2 *500 St. Patrick's Purgatory 355 
in Brome Bk. 93 Whyll pat fey streynyd forth bys fete [etc.]. 
1526 Filer. Perf. ( W. de W. 1531) 254 b, Some affirmetb that 
he was first streyned on lyeng wyde open on the grounde. 

C. To extend and make taut (a line, wire, etc.), 
to stretch (materials a frame, over a surface, etc.). 
Also with out. 

<2x400-50 Wars Alex. (Dubl. MS.) 792* Than strenys he 
hys streropes & strejt vp sittes. Ibid. 840* [He] Stranes 
owt hys steiops & sternly lokez. 1523 Berners Froiss. I. 
xvili. 25 Ther they founde CCC. cauarons made of bestis 
skynnes,.. strayned on stakes ouer the fyre, full of water. 
1539 in Vicary's Anat. (1888) App. in. 4. 173 [Five Banners, 
which] waving & Strayned with the wynde. .made a goodly 
Showe. <2x548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 66 b, This house 
was couered with coardes strayned by craft, . . Ouer their 
coardes was streyned wollen clothes of light blew. *573 in 
Feuillerat Revels Q. Eliz. (1908) 201 Nayles to strayne the 
Canvas. 1605 B. Jonson Volpone iv. i, On the one [wall] 
I straine me a fayre taire-paulin ; and, in that, I stick my 
onions, cut ia halfes. 1627 Capt, Smith Sea Grant, v. 21 
The Ties. .doe carry up the Yards when wee straine the 
Halyards. 1761 Gray Fatal Sisters 6 Glittering lances are 
the loom, Where the dusky waip we strain. x8x8 Scott 
Br. Lamm, xvi, The hook is fixed ; we will not strain the 
line too soon. X820 C. Hayter Introd, Perspective 255 The 
vellum, .must be strained tight, by tacking on a stiaining 
frame. 1827 Faraday Cheni. Manip. x. (1842) 257 The 
temporary cover thus formed fits the mouth of the vessel 
tightly, is strained level over its surface. 1893 Law Times 
XCV. X04/2 The barbed wire fence, .was strained to posts 
. .6 ft. high. 

+ qa&si-intr. for pass. 

*683 Moxon Mech. Exert;., Printing xxii. T 6 He pulls the 
Cord as hard.. as he can; and keeping the Cord straining, 
whips it again about the Head and other sides of the Page. 

transf. and fig, 2590 Greene Orl. Fur. 1. ii, Although 
the mystic vayle straind ouer, Cynthia Hinders my sight 
from noting all thy erne. 1634 J. Robinson Lawfulness of 
Hearing Ministers Wks. 1851 III. 360 To strain the strings 
of this imagined proportion to make them meet, and to sup- 
pose the church to be as the altar, yet [etc.]. 

d. To tighten up (the strings of a musical in- 
strument) so as to raise the pitch. Also with up. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 377 Mercuiius,.putte 


seuene strenges to pe harpe..and bey putte to pe strenges 
and streyned [L. strinxit ] hem in pis manere. 1587 Gold- 
ING De Mot nay i. 4 Not so much as two strings beeing of 
one selfesame nature, can agree in one tune, without the wit 
of a man that can skit to streine them and to slacke them as 
he seeth it good. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 184 Wherby you shall 
discouer..the Propoition likewise of the Sound towards the 
String, as it is more or lesse strained. xB88 Encycl. Brit. 
XXIV. 244/1 The sympathetic strings weie. .stiained to 
pitch. .by means of additional pegs. 
fig. 1602 Mars ion Antonio's Rev. iv. iii, Castilio, Foro- 
bosco, all Straine up your wits, winde up invention Unto h!s 
highest bent, a 1626 Breton Daffodils $ P, (Grosart) 20/2 
Abarte (not harpe) is all her instiument, Whose weakned 
stiinges all out of tune she stranes. 1781 Cowper Truth 
385 Man.. in ev’ry sense a wretch, An instrument, whose 
cords, upon the stretch, And strain'd to the last screw that 
he con bear, Yield only discoid in his Maker’s ear. 
f e. To stretch (cloth) fraudulently. Obs. 

1514-15 Act 6 Hen. VIII c. g The byer.. shall not., streyne 
nor do to be stieyned in bred the same Clothes, by teyntour 
or wynche. c 1560 Maldon (Essex) Docum. Liber B. fol. 
55 b, Whether they shalbe stretched or streyned or pressed 
with the hott presse. 

f f. To extend (a thing), to stretch to the full 
length. Also with forth, out. Also intr. for rejl. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. vi. (1495) xxx The eye 
shall not be straynyd to ferre oute nother areryd to hyghe. 
c 1450 Capgrave St. Gilbert xl. i2oInhircreping pesenewes 
whech were contiact be-fore in hir leudes [loins], pei brak 
and streyned oute to sweeh laigenesse bat [etc.], 1485 Cax- 
ton Chas. Gt. 47 Olyuer . .aroos oute of hys bedde and began 
for to scratche [? read stiatche] and strayne hys armes and 
to fele yf it were possyble to hym to beie armes. 
fg. To elongate by hammering. Obs. 

1674 Ray Collect. Words, Wire Work 132 They take little 
square bars, made like bars of steel and strain i. e. draw them 
at a Furnace with a hammer.. into square rods. 

11 .fig. a. To force the meaning or sense of (words, 
an ordinance, deciee, etc.) ; *pto distort the form 
of (a word). Also absol. 

1449 Pecock Repr. 1. xi. 58 The other vndirstonding, bi 
which summen streynen thilk text forto speke of the writing 
which we han now of the Newe Testament. 1596 Shaks. 
1 Hen. IV, iv. i. 75 JVor. This absence of your Father 
drawes a Curtaine [&tc.]...Hotsp. You strayne too farre. 1 
rather of his absence make this vse : [etc.]. 1604 — Oth. in. 
iii. 218 , 1 am to piay you, not to stiaine my speech Togrosser 
issues. 1605 Verst egan Dec. Iniell. i. 14 The ancient Ger- 
man names beeing by latin or other authors strayned and 
drawn vnto their ortography, according to their fancies. 
1614 Ralegh Hist. World m. i. § 8. 15 Neueitheles.se wee 
finde many and good Authois, who.. are well contented to 
straine these prophecies with vnreasonable diligence vnto 
such a sense. 1665 Boyle Occas. Rejl. (1675) Pxef. 16 If. . 
I may have at any time a little Strain’d the Similitude, the 
bettei to accommodate it to my present Theme, and Design. 
*753 Challoni ii Cath. Chr. Instr. 170 The Protestant 
Tianslation has strained the Text to make it say moie than 
the Original. 1785 Burke^/ 5 . Nabob of At cot's Debts Wks. 
1842 I. 341 And, lastly, and above all, not to be fond of 
straining constiuctions, to force a jurisdiction. 1849 Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng. iv, I. 488 Defective laws should be altered 
by the legislature, and not strained by the tribunals. (884 
Law Rep. 27 Chauc. Div. 638 , 1 think that. .1 am not strain- 
ing the effect of the order in saying so. 

b. To transgress the strict requirements of (one’s 
conscience), to violate the spirit of (one’s oath). 

1592 Kyd Sp. Trag, ill. iv. 8 And he that would not Straine 
his conscience For him that thus his liberalt purse hath 
stretcht, Vnworthy such a fauour may he faile. 1596 Spen- 
ser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 618/2 They make noe more 
scruple to pass [judgement] agaynst an Englishman, and 
the Queene, though it be to strayne theyr othes, then to 
drinke milke unstrayned. 1877 Owen Wellesley's Desp . 
Introd. x6 The exigencies of the war.. had induced Lord 
Cornwallis to strain nis conscience so far as to write a letter, 
which was to have the binding force of a Treaty. 

0 . To force (prerogative, power, etc.) beyond 
its legitimate extent or scope. 

*605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vii. § 9 The temperate use of 
the Prerogative [of Q. Elizabeth], not slackened, nor much 
strayned. 1733 Pope Ess. Mast in. 290 'Twas then, the 
studious head.. Taught Pow’r’s due use to People and to 
Kings, Taught not to slack, nor strain its tender strings. 
1883 Froude Short Stud. IV, 1. x. 108 The Crown retains 
pietogatives at present which would be fatal to it if strained. 

f d. To apply or use (a thing) beyond its pro- 
vince. Obs. 

X592 Shaks. Rom. g Jul. n. iii. 19 Nor ought so good, but 
strain’d from that faire vse, Reuolts from true birth, stumbling 
on abuse. 1599 — Much Ado iv. i. 254 For to strange sores 
strangely they stiaine the cure. 162X in Foster Eng. 
Factories Ind. (1906) 269 He denyeth that hee hath any way 
taxt the Counceli or strained his pen.. beyond due bounds 
or reason. 1638 J unius Paint. Ancients 229»Nothing marr- 
eth the life and spirit of the invented things so much, as to 
force and strain tbem. to a fore-determined purpose. 1647 
Hamilton Papers (Camden) 146 Because you had > assured 
me you were to goe out of town I strained not the time that 
prest me exceedingly. 

e. To strain a metaphor (see quot.). 

1783 Blair Led. I. xv. 313 If the resemhiance-.be long 
dwelt upon, and carried into all its minute circumstances we 
make an allegory instead of a metaphor. .. This is called 
straining a Metaphor. 

f. To strain a point : to exceed one’s usual 
limits of procedure, to do more than one is bound 
to do or go further than one is entitled to go in a 
matter. Cf. Stretch v. 

1596 Lambarde Perarnb. Kent (ed. 2) 401 He would not 
sticke to straine a point, so that he might glorifie Saint 
Thomas thereby, x66x Godolphin View Adm . Juried. 
Introd. [a 5], In time of war they strain a point to drive a 
Colourable Trade. 1757 Sir B. Keene Desp. 26 Sept, in 
toth Rep. Hist, MSS, Comm. App. l 219 Tbo’ we should 
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have strain’d a Point to serve Him. 1857 G. A. Lawrence 
Guy Liv. xvxiv. 343 We’ve not quite so much proof as I 
could wish. It would he straining a point to airest him, as 
it stands, 1873 Browning Red Cott. Nt.-Cap C. 393 You 
must be generous, strain point, and call Victory, any the 
least flush of pink Made prize of. 

f g. To insist upon unduly, to be over-puncti- 
lious about. Obs. 

i 66 $ D RYDER Ind, Emperor in. ii, I'le not strain Honour 
to a point too high } I sav’d your Life, now keep it if you 
can. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 99 ? 5 In Books of Chivalry, 
where the Point of Honour is stiained to Madness. 

h. To strain courtesy : see Courtesy sb. 1 c. 

•J* i. To raise to an extreme degree. Obs, 

1609 Holland A mm, Marcell, xxviii. ii. 327 To the end 
that a duple authority, and the same strained to the height 
[L. erectaque sitblaiirts •], might patch matters together. 
1612 Capt. Smith Virginia 28 All their actions, voices and 
gestures, both in charging and retiring, were so strained to 
the hight of their quallitie and nature, that [etc.]. 1697 
Dryden AEneis vn, 536 Nor yet content, she strains her 
Malice more, And adds new Ills to those contriv'd before. 

j. To strain up : to force up to a higher scale 
of estimation ; to ‘ screw up * (rents, usury) to an 
oppressive late. 

1399 Sandys Enropx Spec. [1632)218 In all places they are 
permitted to streine up their Vsury to eighteene in the hun- 
dred upon the Christian. 1769 Blacks roNE Comm. iv. xi, 
142 Both of these species are also either felonious, or not 
felonious. The felonious breaches of the peace are strained 
up to that degree of malignity by virtue of several modern 
statutes. 1905 IVestm. Gas. 23 Aug. 8/2 * What is to be 
understood by "straining tents ” f ’ . . I have known houses, 
built to let at xis. a week, gradually strained up to 14s.’ 

k. To raise to a high state of emotional tension. 

1667 Milton P. L. vm, 454 My earthly by his_ Heav’nly 

overpowerd, Which it had long stood under, streind to the 
highth In that celestial Colloquie sublime, . .sunk down, and 
sought repair Of sleep. 1820 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. South-sea 
House , While he held you in converse, you felt strained to 
theheight in the colloquy. 1867 H. Macmillan Bible Teach. 

ii. (1870) 31 Each sense was strained, by the sublimity 
around, to its utmost tension. 

l. To make excessive demands upon, tax severely 
(resources, credit, friendship, etc.). Also, fto tax 
severely the tesources of (a person). 

1609 Dekker Ravens Aim. F x, The Farmer carefull of his 
day, because he knew the haid conscience of the Usurer, 
straind himselfe and his friends, and prouided the money. 
1642 Fuller Holy <5- Prof. St. 11. xxl 140 Great spirits, 
having mounted to the highest pitch of performance, after- 
wards strain and break their credits in striving to go beyond 
it. 1673 Essex Papers (Camdenj 1 . 57 , 1 am much deceiv'd 
if they are not willing to stiaine themselves very far on any 
such publick acc*. 1798 in Owen Wellesley's Deep. (1877) 
754.1 he Company have, from such considerations, strained 
their own means to put their servants on the most liberal 
footing. 2835 Macaulay Hist, Eng. xxii. IV. 701 The King 
had strained his private credit in Holland to procure bread 
for hisarmy. 1888 Burcon is Gd. Men II. xi. 308 There were 
occasions.. when Eden strained those friendships seveiely. 
1912 Eng. Hist. Rev. Oct. 712 His [Burke's] succour to the 
distressed French exiles had strained his scanty resouices to 
the breaking-point. 

m. To raise (matters, relations between parlies) 
to a dangerous state of tension. Cf. Strained ppl. a. 

x 6 jz Milton Samson 1348 Consider, Samson ; matters now 
are strain'd Up to the highth, whether to hold or break. 

12. To stretch (sinews, nerves, muscles) beyond 
the normal degree (as the supposed condition of 
intense exertion) ; hence, to force to extreme effort, 
exert to the utmost (one’s limbs, organs, powers). 
To strain every nerve (fig.) : to use one’s utmost 
endeavours. 

1446 Lyqg. Nightingale Poems ii. 73 This bridde. .Syngeth 
as that she wold hir-self dismembre, Streyneth hir throte, 
peyneth hir brest at al, 1348 Elyot's Did. s.v. Inter do, I 
must Streigne a sinew or stretche a veyne, to begyle this 
olde man. *376 F lem ing Panopl. Epist. 261 To make them 
al amends therfore in the behoofe of one, I must straine 
mine abilitie. 1384 Cogan Haven Health 1. 3 They streine 
more one part of the body than an other, as shooting the 
aimes, running thelegges, &c. x6xx Shaks. Cymb. in. hi. 
94 He sweats, Straines his yong Nerues, and puts himselfe 
in posture That acts my words. 1671 Milton Samson 1646 
This utter'd, straining all his nerves he bow’d. 1777 John- 
son Let, Mrs. Thrale 27 Oct., Some strain their powers for 
efforts of gaiety. x8ar Scott Kenilw, xxx. That memorable 
discharge of fireworks .. which Master Laneham . . has 
strained all his eloquence to describe. *837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. II. v. i, All Constitutional Deputies did strain every 
nerve. 1841 Elphinstone Hist, Ind. I. 243 This last 
exercise only operates on the arms and chest, but the others 
strain every muscle in the frame. *853 Kingsley Heroes iv. 

iii. (1868) 251 His father sat. .and strained his old eyes across 
the sea, to see the ship afar. 1836 N, Brit. Rev. XXVI. 
158 When we view them with two eyes, .the muscles of the 
eyeball are not strained. 1894 Miss L. Alma-Tadema Wings 
of Icarus 139 , 1 strained my ears in vain for a sound, 

b. intr. fox reji, of the eyes. 

1835 Browning Ch, Roland xviii, No sound, no sight as 
far as eye could strain. 

e. To force (the voice) above its natural compass. 

*913 Times 14 May 8/s He seemed to be straining it [re. 
his voice] upon the high notes, 
d, Photogr, (See quot.) 

1890 Woodbury Encycl. Did, Photogr. 385 But if brought 
nearer than a certain point, the lens will be what is termed 
‘strained,’ and the image will become dreadfully distorted. 

13. To injure or alten by excessive tension. 

a. To injure (a limb, muscle, tendon, etc.) by 
stretching or over-exertion ; to sprain. Also reft. 
of a person or animal. 
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1612 Benvenuto's Passenger 1 iv. 313 , 1 hauestrayned one 
of my feete. *711 Swiit Jrnl. to Stella 3 Oct., I have 
stiained the thumb of my left hand with pulling hiin. 1726 
— To fames 22 Prudes decay'd about may tack, Strain their 
necks with looking back. 1788 Mrs. Anne Hughes Henty 
<5- l sab. IV. xxxiii. 240 Mrs. Maitland, having.. strained ope 
of ber ancles. 1890 Conan Doyle White Company xxviii, 

1 strained a sinew on the day that I slew the three men at | 
Castelnau. 1891 M. Roberts Land-travel Seafaring 
131 Devilskin strained himself.. by treading on a loose 1 
stone. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 18 Nerves and 
muscles may be acutely ‘stiained’. The word is placed 
between in veried commas to shew that it is used in its popu- 
lar sense, , . Whether this is due to the stretching ot line 
nei ve-twigs it is scarcely possible to decide. 

b. To impair or imperil the strength of (a 
material thing) by excessive tension or disruptive 
force. 

1730-46 Thomson Seasons, Autumn 320 Strained to the 
root, the stooping forest pours A rustling shower of yet un- 
timely leaves. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 10 July (1815) 
222 Crossing a deep gutter, made by a torrent, the coach was 
so hard strained, that one of the irons which connect the 
frame snapped. *859 Tennyson Enid 1007 But Geraint's 
[lance], A little in the late encounter strain’d, Struck., 
home, And then brake short. 1868 Chamb. frnl. 13 June 
381/2 The ship had strained herself a good deal, owing to 
the heavy cargo of railway-iron she had stowed in her hold. 
1884 Law Times L XXVII. 26/2 A tug towed at her for an 
hour and a half before she was got off, during which time 
her decks and waterways were much strained. 

a. Physics. (See quot. 1856 .) Also intr. for reft. 

1830 Rankine Misc. Sci. Papers (1881) 82 When the body 

is strained, therefore, the pressure is the resultant of the 
variations of all those forces, arising from the displacements 
of the atomic centres from their natural relative positions. 
1836 Sir W. Thomson in Phil. Trans. ^ CXLV I. 481 If a 
stone, a beam, or a mass of metal, in a building, or in a piece 
of framework, becomes condensed or dilated, in any direc- 
tion, or bent, or twisted, or distorted in any way, it is said to 
experience n strain, to become strained, or often in common 
language, simply ‘to strain'. 1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. 
Phil. I. 1. § 154 Thus a rod which becomes longer or shorter 
is strained. 

III. To pres 3 through % filtering medium, to 
filter. (Cf. 9 .) 

14. To press (a liquid) through a porous or per- 
forated medium which keeps back the denser 
portions or the solid matter held in suspension ; to 
free (solid matter) from the contained or accom- 
panying liquid by this process ; to purify or refine 
by filtration. Also absol. 

In mod. use to strain is to pass through a medium having 
visible pores, as hair-cloth or muslin, while to filter refers to 
the use of a medium such as paper, a layer of charcoal, a 
bed of sand, etc. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pard. T, aio Thise Cookes, how they 
stampe, and streyne [L. alius contundit et colat ], and grynde 
And turnen substaunce in-to Accident. 1398 Tkevisa Barth. 
De P. R, xix. lx. (1495) 897 Fyrste vyneygre is sodde wyth 
necessary herbes..thenne the vyneygie is streynyd and 
clensyd, c 1420 Liber Cocorum g Take ryse. . And borowgh 
a strynour ]>ou hom strene. Ibid. 40 Breke eyrea ana streyne 
horn thorowghe a clothe. 2523-34 Fitzherb. Hnsb. § 44 
Styrre it aboute, and than streyne it tborowean olde clothe. 
iSgx A. W. Bk. Cookrye 5b, Then.. strain the yolkes of 
Egges with Vinager, and put them into your broth. Ibid. 
g b, Then straine a little bread and put it in. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg. 11, 330 First an Osier Colender provide Of 
Twigs.. (such toiling Peasants twine, When thro’ straight 
Passages they strein their Wine). 1731 in 10th Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. App, 1. 269 Some people have such an aver- 
sion to them [snails] that they can't gett down any liquid 
into w ,lk they are but strain’d. i8xx A. T. Thomson Land. 
Disp. (1818} 668 Macerate for fourteen days in a stopped 
glass bottle, and strairn 1826 Art Brewing (ed. 2) 153 The 
juice must then be strained through a coarse hair-sieve, to 
keep back its grosser particles. 1901 J. Black Carp. 
Build., Home Handier. 30 Boil a little common size . . , strain 
through muslin into a clean pan. 

b. said of natural agencies. 

x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. (1637) 562 Three fountaines 
walme out of the ground streined, as it should seeme, through 
a veme of Alum. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) I. 194 
[He] contends that rivers must be supplied from the sea, 
stiained through the pores of the earth, 
o. transf. and fig. 

1387 Trrvisa Iligdcn (Rolls) 1 . 3 Of be whiche binges our 
litel konnynge my$te nou3t take knowleche,..but besinesof 
writers to oure vnkunnynge hadde i-holde and i-streyned 
mynde of olde dedes [L. transj nnderet . .memoriam trans- 
adomm\ 1389 Pappe w. Hatchet in Lyly's Whs. (1002) 
III. 402 , 1 will Doyle thee, straine thee, and then drie thee, 
so that of a lubber, . . I will at last make a dram of knaues 
powder. 1606 Shaks. Tr. $ Cr. iv. v. 169 Faith and tiotb, 
Strain'd purely from all hollow bias drawing: Bids thee., 
welcome. 166a E. Hopkins Funeral Serm. (1685) ax So a 
Christian, when he is strained through the grave, loseth all 
his brackishness, all his dreggs and scumme, and becomes 
pure and holy. 1783 Cowper Task 11. 438 The nasal twang 
Heard at conventicle, where worthy men, Misled by custom, 
strain celestial themes Through the prest nostril, spectacle- 
bestrid. 1819 Shelley Cenci v, ii. 169 fudge. Let tortures 
strain the truth till it be white. 

d. To remove (liquid) by filtration, drain off. 
Const, from. Also with, out, off. 

* 5 - • inO.v/ Archd. Will Reg. [N. $ Q. nth Ser. 1914, IX. 
268/1) Then streyne the licour from the barley. 1338 Warpe 
Alexis’ Seer. 40 Let it boyle.-vntil it be diminished of 
the third part, than straine it out softly. 1640 T. Brugis 
Marrow ofPhysicke n. 142 Straine all the thin water from 
them through a faire Cloth. 1747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery 12 
Let it [the gravy] stew till it is quite rich and good j then 
season it to your Taste with Salt, and then strain it off. Ibid. 
15 Then take out your Tripe and strain the Liquor out. 
fig. 1848 H. Rogers Ess. (i860) I. 27s It is a translation 


of a translation, in which the beauties of Plato are strained 
off by a double piocess. 

U e. To take out (something) from a liquid by 
straining. 

This use seems hardly to occur exc. in strain out a gnat 
(after L. extolare), f strain a gnat , in Matt. xxui. 24. (For 
the better known lendering of this text .see 21.) 

1326 Tindale Matt, xxiii. 24 Ye blinde gydes which 
strayne out a gnat and swalowe a cammjll. [So also 1333 
Coverdale, 1539 Craumer, 1560 Geneva.] 1364 Brief Exam. 
******* b, None of them . . did strayne a Gn at, and s wallowe 
a Camell. *582 N . T. (Rheims) Matt, xxiii. 24 That straine 
a gnat. 1589 Warner Alb. Eng. \i. xxxi. (1602) 253 Pre- 
cisians.. In Loue doe swallow Cnmmels, wildest they nicely 
straine a Gnat. 16x6 B. Parsons Magistr, Charter 23 
Straine not out gnats, then, neither swallow downe camels. 
x88x Bible (R.V.) Matt, xxiii. 24 Which strain out the gnat. 

15. intr, for reft. To filter ; to trickle. Also fig. 

1388 Marlowe 2nd Pt. Tamburl. m. iv, 1 feele . . all my 

entrals bath'd In blood that straineth from their orifex. 2394 
Kyd Cornelia 111. iii. n8 My griefe is lyke a Rock, whence 
(ceaseles) strayne Fresh springs of water at my weeping 
eyes. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 1 The Sea watei passing or 
Strayning thiough the Sandes, leaueth the Saltnesse. 1723 
Bradley' 1 Family Did. s.v. Honey P 6 To the end that the 
Honey may strain gently thi ough the Bag. 1897 F. T. J anu 
Lordship, Pnssen, iff- We v. 57 The speech that he made was 
a tidy long one... It all strained out to telling us how that 
we should make up to the Radicals, 
b. Of a stream : To flow. rare. 

16x2 Drayton Poly-clb. 1. 226 So Touuy straineth in. 
Ibid. vi. 343 But, backe, industrious Muse ; obsequiously 
to bring Cleere Seucrne ftom her sourse ; and tell how she 
doth stiaine Downe her delicious Dales. *915 J. Buchan 
Nelson's Hist l Ear 111 . xxi. 98 The river [Oder] in many 
places strains in ma/y channels and backwatets among isles 
matted with dwarf willows and alders. 

16. trans. To sow or let fall (seed) in a furrow 
(i. e. not broadcast). Also with in. local. 

1733 W. Ellis Chillem * Vale Farm. 28 By this one 
Ploughing may be sown Beans, either strained in the 
Thoroughs, . .or else by sowing the Beans all over the Field. 
Ibid. 80 Strain in the Acoins by a Man’s Hand in two 
Thoroughs. Ibid. 333 Peas are sowed by straining them 
in Thorough by Tlioruugh. 

TV. To exeit oneself. (Cf. sense 12 .) 

17. reft. To exert onself physically. In later 
use, to exert oneself so as to be in danger of injury. 
Now rare or Obs. 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. A. 531, & Jjenne )>e fyrst by-gonne to 
pleny & sayden }>at )>ay had trauayled sore, pese bot an 
oure hem con streny. 1377 Langl. P. Pt. B. xiv. 233 
Whan he streyneth hym to streche )>e strawe is his schetes. 
<11400-30 Wars Alex. 2809 Slike a seknes for-sothe is on 
my-selfe lialden, pat I ne may streyne me ne stere for 
stondis so hard. 2470-83 Malory A rthvr xvnt. xyii, 755 
Syre Launcelot strayned hym self soo stiaytly with soo 
grete foice to gete the hors forward that the buttom of his 
wound brast. 1338 St. Papers Hen. VIII, I. 586 They do 
yet best, consideryng His Grace is yet tendir, that he 
shuld not streyn hym self., till he come above a yere of 
age. 1380 Hester tr. Ftoravantis Disc. Chimrg. 27b, 
[For those ruptured.] Keepe thy house with as much ease 
as thou mayest, and strayne not jhy selfe in any wise. 1640 
Brome Sparagus Garden iv. vii, Hold, sir, hold, pray use 
this whistle forme, I dare not straine my selfe towinde it I. 
fig . 1574 tr. Marlorat's Apocalips xx < Sathan hath 
streyned himselfe too the vttermost too bring in such things. 

18. intr To make violent and continuous physical 
effort ; to exert oneself to the utmost. Also with 
forward , together. 

1340-70 Alisaunder 349 Steedes stirred of }>e stede strane 
men under. 1336 Aurelio Sf Isab. (1608) B iij, After that 
these two knightes had longe ynough strained together. 
1592 Arden of E'evershavi iv. iv. 72 Come, Francklin, let vs 
strain to mend our pace. 1634 Vilvain Enchir. Epigr. nr. 
Ixxix. 75 b, The six first Princes for the kingdom strained, 
But it by a slight horstrick Darius gained. 1704-13 Pope 
Windsor Forest 155 See the bold youth strain up the 
threat’ning steep. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 194 
The patience with which he had seen a boatman on a canal 
strain against an adverse eddy. 2833 G. Johnston Nat. 
Hist. E. Bord. I. x8 A man would strain to leap its cuirent. 
x86a [Pycroft] Cricket Tutor 33, 1 am far from sanctioning 
the fashion of straining forward at balls which there is 
plenty of time to play back. 2803 Bridgls Founder’s Day, 
Etonv, Or whether.. dashing The oars of cedar skiffs, ye 
strain Round the rushes and home again, 
b. spec, of a deer. (See quot. 1575 .) 

137S Tcrberv. Vcnerie 242 Termes of the Hart . .When 
he bounceth by vpon all foure, then he tryppeth, and when 
he runneth verie fast, then he streyneth. 1735 Somerville 
Chase iii. 543 As o'er the Turf he [the stag] strains. x8xo 
Scott Lady of Lake 1. vii, Nor nearer might the dogs at- 
tain, Nor farther might the quarry [stag] strain. _ 

o. transf. of a thing viewed as endowed with 
power to make effort. Also with along. 

18x9 Byron fuan 11. xiii, The wind sung, cordage strain’d, 
and sailons swore. 1838 in Merc. Marine Mag. V. 200 The 
ship straining along under a heavy press pf sail. 1863 
Mrs. Gaskell Sylvia’s L, iii, [A] couityard in which there 
grew two or three poplars, straining upwards to the light, 
d. To pull forcibly {at a rope, leash, rein). 

1791 Cowper Odyss. xv. 353 Then, straining at the hal- 
yards, hoised the sail, 1823 Scott Talism. xxiv, King 
Richard looked . . at the N ubian and his dog ; but the former 
moved not, nor did the latter strain at the leash. 187* 
Tyndall Fragtn. Sci. (1879) I. vi. 197 The blue-jackets 
strained in concert. x88x Daily Tel. 28 Jan., The brig., 
mounted the seas as though she were straining at a chain 
cable. 

fig. 1808 Scott Marmion r. Introd. 92 When ^ the frantic 
crowd amain Strain’d at subjection's bursting rein. 

*t* e. trans. To direct (one’s steps) hastily ; to 
make (one’s passage) with, effort, Obs, 
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iS79 H. C. Forest of Fancy Fjb, Straight wayes my 
steppes I itraind To bewties bower and there ariude. 1760 
Ann. Reg. 24/2 In straining their passage thro’ morassy 
ground several soldiers dropped down on their march. 

19. intr. To use one’s utmost endeavours ; to 
strive vigorously. Const, to •with inf., after, for, 
to (the attainment of some object). 

2393 Drayton Eel. v. 152 Stay there good Rowland, 
whether art thou rapt, beyond the moone that striuest thus 
to strayne 1607 Shaks. Timon 1. i. 143 This Gentleman of 
mine Hath seru'd me long: To build his Fortune, I will 
straine a little, For ’tis a Bond in men. 16B3 W. Lloyd in 
Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 188, I will strein hard to allow 
him 20 li a year. 17*1 Swift Wonder of Wonders 6 When 
in Office, no one. .does his Business better. He hath some- 
times strained hard for an Honest Livelyhood. 1750 John- 
son Rambler No. 58 IT 3 They are unable, .to strain m the 
race of competition, or to stand the shock of contest. 1797 
Monthly Mag. III. 226 They exhibit the author as stiain- 
ing after novelty by eccentric distances, and by movements 
out of cathedral time. 1828 D'Israeli Chas. I, I. vi. 17s 
Both sides were straining to reconcile the most repulsive 
difficulties. 1841 Myers Catk. Th. in. § 41. 149 A mind 
open to all theoiies but straining after none. 1890 Goschen 
Sp. Ho. Co mm. 18 Apr., in Hansard 908 In case of war 
every one att&is for gold. 

20. fa. To retch, heave, make efforts to vomit. 

1679 V. Alsop Melius Inquir. 1. i. 41 They swallowed 

them [the articles^ with some Reluctancy, and are now 
reaching and straining with many a sowre face, to disgorge 
..the Hook of the Aiticle. 1727 Swift Poison. E.Curll 
Misc. 1732 III. 19 He.. fell a vomiting and straining in an 
uncommon and unnatuial Manner. 

b. To make efforts to evacuate the bowels; 
more fully to strain at stool. Also with down. 

1645 Milton Colast. 13, I send them by his advice to sit 
upon the stool and strain. 1797 Underwood Dis. Child- 
hood (1799) III. 192 They [re. young children] should be 
set on tne chair, and not suffered to play until they have 
had an opening, for which they should strain. 2807 All- 
butt's Syst. Med, III. 981 The patient should be directed 
to strain down, as this action will give a view of the interior 
of the anus. 1899 Ibid. VI. 839 Straining at stool may be 
the immediate cause of the rupture of a retinal vessel. Ibid. 
VII. 244 When the patient was made to strain, as at stool, 
the rate of flow of the fluid was doubled. 

21. To strain at : to make a difficulty of ' swal- 
lowing’ or accepting (something); to scruple at. 
Also (rarely), f to strain to do something. 

This use is due to misunderstanding of the phrase ‘strain 
at a gnat ’ in Matt, xxiii, 24. It has been asserted that 
‘straine at' in the Bible of r6rx is a misprint for ‘straine 
out ’, the rendering of earlier versions (see 14 e). But quots. 
1583 and 1594 show that the translatois of x6ii simply 
adopted a rendering that had already obtained currency. 
It was not a mistranslation, the meaning intended being 
'which s'rain the liquor if they find a gnat in it*. The 
phrase, however, was eaily misapprehended (perh. already 
by Shaks. ip quot. 1609), the verb Being supposed to mean 
‘to make violent dibit ’ (see sense 18). 

[1583 Greene Mamillia 11. B 3 b, Most vniustly straining 
at a gnat, and letting passe an elephant. 1394 J- Kino On 
Jonas , (1599) 284 They have verified the olde proverbe in 
strayning at gnats and swallowing downe camells. x6xx 
Bible Matt, xxiii. 24 Ye blind guides, which straine at a 
gnat, and swallow a camel.] 

1609 Siiaks. Tr. Cr. in. iii. 112 (Qo. 1) Vliss. I do not 
straine {Pol. I [hyper metrically, ) straine it] at the position, It 
is familiar, but at the authors drift. 1670 South Serin, 
U72.7) III. no He who hates his Enemy with a Cunning 
ecjual to his Malice, will not strain to do this or that good 
Turn for him, as long as it does not thwart.. the main 
Design of his utter Subveision. 1677 R. Witty Gout Rap- 
tures To Rdr. A 5 b, If any man strain at the Verse which 
is not in the usual mode, let him read the Lyiick Poets in 
Greek, who I think have taken more liberty then I. 1737 
Gentl. Mag. VII. 546 The old Proverb, Strain at a Gnat, 
and swallow a Camel. 

t V. 22. a. tram. To use (the voice) in song ; 
to play upon (au instrument). D. To utter in song. 

O. intr. To sing. Obs. 

Of uncertain origin; possibly developed from 10 d and 12. 
The related senses of Strain sb. 2 (11-12) seem to be derived 
from this use of the verb, but have prob. reacted upon it. 

a. 1580 Lyly Euphues Wks. xgo2 II. 58 Vnder a sweete 
Arbour of Eglentine, the byrdes recording theyr sweete 
notes, hee also strayned his old pype, and thus beganne. 
Gentle-menne, [etc.]. 1383 Melbancke Philotimus C ij b, 
Hark how the strumpet can straine her voice, to delighte 
with her deceite. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xi. ii, First let the 
priests. .With sacred hymnes their holy voices straine. x6ox 
W. Percy Cuckqueanes <$• Cuckolds Errants in. v. (Roxb.) 
40 Then let the Goldsmith now for to streyne him, while I 
my self beare, to him, a Burden. 160* Marston A ntonio's 
Rev. 1. v, Intreat the musick straine their instruments With 
a slight touch. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xv. eexe, As to 
the. Confines of the spheres they drew, His Harp and Voice 
their Chanter strein'd as high. 

b. iylp Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 66 With this the Shej> 
heard was mute . . : but at length . , to. .make his olde Mistris 
some new musicke, he strained foorth this dittie.. 1392 
Shaks. Rom. <$■ Jnl, m. v. 28 It is the Larke that sings, so 
out of tune, Straining harsh Discords, and vnpleasinjr 
Sharpes. .1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xr. cclxiii, He.. strein’d 
his Ejulation To Horror’s tune. 

c. . 1602 Marston Ant. $ Mel. v, First let their voyces 
Strain for musicks price, xSxa Drayton roly-olb, il 7 But 
as my subiect serues, so hie or lowe to straine. Ibid. xn. 
Argt., The Mtfte. .Relating many glorious deeds, Of Guy 
of Warwick’s fight doth straine. 

t Strain, vfi Law. Obs. [Aphetic form of 
Distbain 0 , Cf. Strain jiM] a. trans. To 
distrain (a person). Const, for. = Distrain 0 , 7 . 

< 1430 Godstow Reg, 506 That they may streyne hym in 
all his tenementis, and hold the distreynynges, tille hit were 
fully 1-satisfied of the arrerages of the forsaid rente. 1489 
Acc. Ld, High Trcas. Scot, L 102 To Spot dour to pass to 


stronje Alexander Cambell for siluer he wes awande. a 2300 
Paston Lett. Suppl, 167 Or ellys a wolle dystrayne me. .as 
a hath strayne [jiff] my tenenttes byfore for thys mater and 
costys. 1607 Melrose Regality Rec. (S. H. S.) I. 36 The 
judge . . ordanis the officer to poynd and strenze the defendar 
for ihrette thre schihngis four pennyis. 

b. absol. or intr. To levy a distress. Const. 
for, on, upon (a thing), of on (a person or thing). 

= Distrain 0. 8 . 

1S03 Plump ton Corr. (Camden) 178 They should either 
have the rent, or be suffered to streyne on such guds as 
they fond on the ground. I bid. 180, I wold have streaned, 
but tber could no man shew me which was your ground. 
1511 in Each. Rolls Scot. XIII. 44s note, Unlawis, amercia- 
mentis, and eschutis..[to] laise and uplift and for the samyn 
to strenye gif neid heis. 1386 Acts Privy Counc. (1897) 
XIV. 88 Then shall he [the Sheriff] straine uppon his lanues 
and good es for the payment thereof. 1633 Rowley Match 
at Midn. 1. i. Smith. ^ [This is] A vice sir, that I would faine 
hee furnisht with a little money upon ‘t. . . [I bought it] of a 
fat Cooke, that strain'd of a Smith for’s rent. *636 in 
Parish Bits. St. Julian's , Shrewsbury (MS.) I. 16 It: paid 
for 5 warants to Strayne on those who refuse to pay. 1673 
in J. P. Earwaker E. Cheshire (1877) I. rrfi Spent when we 
went to sttaine of the Quakers, x* 8 d . 1697 in Col. Rec. 
Pcnnsylv, I. 323 He wold demand, collect, or strain for y* 
sd assessment. <21718 W. Penn Wks. (1726) I. 673 Fining 
and Straining for Preaching and. being at a Meeting. 

Jig. 1647 Trait Comm, x Cor. ix. 17 God will strain upon 
no man. All his servants are a free people. 

c. trans. To seize (goods) byway of distress = 
Distrain 0. 9. 

145S in W. Fraser The Lennox (1874) II. 72 All our gudis 
mouable and vnmouable. ., for to be tane, strenzet, poundyt, 
and . . to be away hade. 1467 Malden (Essex) Court Rolls 
Bundle 43. no. 3*, In his voydyng the said Gate streynyd 
the goodis & cattells that he fownde within the said place. 
1529 Act'. Ld. High Trcas. Scot. V. 380 Item,, .to the cur* 
rouiis that past to strenege the bischop of Sanctandrois 
gudis for the temporalitie of Dunfermling uij li. 1363 Cooper 
Thesaurus s. v. Pignus, A man may not. .seise or strayne 
ones ploughe in way of distresse. 1376 Gascoigne Steele 
Glas no2~When bayhfes strain, none other thing but strays. 
i68x W. Robertson Pltraseol. Gen. 1176/1 To strain a mans 
goods, pignora ctedere. 

Strain (strain), 0.3 [f. Strain r<5.i] intr. a. To 
strain back : to go back in pedigree (to an ancestor). 

1856 H. H. Dixon Post <$• Paddock ii. (i860) 33 Tomboy 
strains back to Sorcerer, through Jerry and Smolen&ko. 
1871 Daily News 7 Dec., One of his exhibits strains back 
to the Gledmere flock, 

b. To strain after : to inherit the characteristics 
of. 

1888 Mrs. Riddei.l Nun's Curse I. vi. 97 You do not 
‘ .strain after ' most of your family, for there has not been 
a Conway of Calgarry. .that could bear to hear the truth. 

f S trainable, tf . 1 Obs. Forms: 5 strena- 
bylle, strayne-, 6 strayn-, streyn(e-, strain-, 
stren-, 6-7 strain(e)able. [f. Strain 0.1 + -able.] 

1. Coercive, compulsive, compulsory. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 368/1 Strenabylle, artabilis , co-, coarci- 
hilts. 2577-87 Holinshed Chrott. III. 828/1 Being hastned 
forward through the stren able force of destinie. 139a Bacon 
Observ. Libel Kesuscit, (1637) 1x7 The Entring, and Sifting, 
into Mens Consciences, ..which is Rigorous, and Straine- 
able, Inquisition. 

2. In physical sense : Violent, exerting great 
force. Chiefly of wind and weather. 

1497 Naval Acc. Hen. F77 (1896) 249 The wynde contraryed 
& the wether was so Strayneable that scace they gate into 
Lymyngton haven. <21548 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill, 41 A 

P rosperous and strenable wynde. 1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. 

. 69 The night being darke and the billowes going high 
and streinable. 1581 Mulcaster Positions xxix. (1887) tog 
Some [exercises] be verie vehement, strong, and strainable. 

3. Of the voice : ? Full, powerful, sonorous. 

1369 Newton Cicero's Olde Age 17 b, The office and func- 
tion of an Oratoure consisteth not only in wytte and elo- 
quence, but also in a loude durablenesse, and strainable 
voice. 1376 — Lemnie's Complex. 1. vi. 37 He..vseth a 
liuelye & straynable voyce [L. vitta. intentaque voce]. 

Hence f Strainablenesa ; + Strainably adv. 
13x1 Guylforde's Pilgr. (Camden) 6o The wynde blew not 
so straynably as byfore. a 1342 Wyatt Poems, ‘ Go burn- 
ing Sighs With pitefull plaint & scalding fyer that oute 
of my brest doetn straynably stert. 2581 Ld. Burleigh 
in Nicolas Mem. Sir C. Hatton (1847) X77, I do.. pray you 
..not to have the Eail dealt withal strainably, but only by 
way of advice. 1587 Fleming Contn, Holinshed III. 1 549/1 
By building of which bridge ouer so swift & great a streame, 
the passage was set open,. which before (by reason of the 
strenablenesse of the water) was not passable. 

t Strai ‘liable 1 <*- 2 Scots Law. Obs, Forms : 

6 stren(e) 3 eable, strengyabill, strenyeabill, 
6-7 strenjeabill, -ell, streinjeable. [aphetic f. 
Distrainable. Cf. Strain*©. 2 ] Subject to dis- 
traint, liable to be distrained. 

1308 Cartular, S Nich. Aberd. (New Spalding _ Club) 

I. 20s Ay and qubile We prouid to thame ane plaice als 
strenjeabiU for ye pament or ye saide sex markis in ye jeir. , 
1340 Rec. Elgin (New Spalding Club) I. 31 The prouest 
and baiheis commandat the officiaris to pund tern\lye ony „ 
strengyabill bigging of the forsaid Iandis. 1609 Skene 
Reg. Maj., Slat. Alex. II x8b, Gif they haue na strenze- 
abell gudes. Ibid., Quon. Attach, xxxvii. 84 like frie man 
may be borgh for nimselfe ,swa be be responsall, and 
strenzeabill to the judge. 

Strained (str/tnd), ppl. aP [f. Strain vP + 

-ED 1.] 

1. Subjected to physical tension. Of a rope, etc. : 
Stretched tight. 

1640 J. Govt er Ovid's Fesiiv. iv. 82 The strained ropes 
mens toilsome hands do wring. 1769 J. Granger Biogr, 


Mist. Eng. II. 563 One represents her dancing on a strained, 
the other vaulting on a slack rope, 1834 Pei etra's Polarized 
Light (ed. 2) 143 The immediate effect of heat on one part of 
a piece of glass is to put all the surrounding parts into a 
strained state. 1859 Jephson Brittany iv. 39 Their well- 
formed ankles [shown to advantage] by their tightly strained 
black stockings. x 85 g Ranicine Machine Hand-tools 
Summary Piinc. x If a previously strained body, upon the 
removal of the stress, recovers its free shape, it is said to 
be perfectly elastic. x888 T. Watts Bard. Armada in 
Athenaeum 18 Aug. 224/2 ^ And now, amid the tempest’s din 
Each Spaniard in the strained Vasana pales. 

2. Of a part of the body : Injured by over-exer- 
tion of the muscles, etc. Said also of an animal 
suffering from such an injury. 

x6xx Cotgr., Scion,. . the rowelling, or roping of a bi uised, 
or strained horse. 1753 Richardson Grandison (17 54] II. x. 
64 A wry face, and a strained neck, denoting her difficulty 
to get down but a lack’s morsel. 1829 J. Lawrence Horse 
183, I have, now and then, heard of a strained ankle as the 
consequence [of ft lady’s jumping from her saddle]. 1899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 175 These cases., which are often 
called ‘ strained back,' etc. 


3. Of the voice, gaze, attention, ' nerves ’, etc. : 
Exerted by an abnormal effoit or to an abnormal 
degree. Of look or expression : Showing signs of 
nerve- tension. 


*1542 Wyatt Penit. Ps. xxxit. Proem. 32 W* strained 
voyce againe thus cryth he. *577 Kendall Fltrwers of 
Epigr. 80 With strained throates God saue the kyng they 
crie, and crie alowde. 1606 Wotton Life Lett. (1907) I. 
343 Whom welcoming with a very high and stiained voice. 
1697 Congreve Mourn. Bride it, i. 19 O my strain’d Heart. 
x8o6 Surr Winter in Land. I. 75 Fixing his strained eyes 
upon a portrait of Dr. Enfield which hung over the chimney. 
1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xv. The person who sung kept a 
strained and powerful voice at its highest pitch. X84X 
Dickens Barn. Fudge lxi, With eager eyes and strained 
attention. 1863 Mrs. Oliphant Salem Chapel xxi. Afraid 
to relax her strained nerves even by leaning back or forward. 
1908 R. Bagot A. Cnthbert xxviii. 368 The strained, drawn 
expression, telling of mental suffering. 

4. Of conduct, demeanour, gestures, etc. : Pro- 
duced under compulsion or by deliberate effort ; 
artificial, forced, not spontaneous or natural. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 7325 My lernmnn, Streyned-Abstinence 
[m'antie Contrainte-A stenance ]. 2388 W . R. Engl. Ape 23 

Theyr strayned modesty, and theyr counteifayte coynesse. 
1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV 1. i. 161 (Qo.) This strained passion 
doth you wrong my lord. 16x2 Two Noble K. in. iii. 56 
Foole, Away with this ytraind mirth. 1628 Feltham Re- 
solves 1. vi. 13 If you search for high and strained Carriages ; 
you shall for the most part, meete with them, in low men. 
1863 Dickens Mut . Fr. 1. xiii, Thoroughly used to him as 
he was, he found something new and stiained in him [xc. his 
friend] that was for the moment peiplexing. 1898 Kipling 
Day's Work sta The strained, eye-shirking talk at dinner 
till the servants had withdrawn. 


6 . Of language, conshuction put upon words or 
actions, etc. : Employed or interpreted in a 
laboured, far-fetched, or non-natural sense; wrested 
or distorted from the natural meaning or intention; 
pressed, forced. Of a conception, supposition, 
etc. : Pushed beyond what is natural or reasonable. 

c x6oo Shaks. Sotin. lxxxii. xo When they haue deuisde 
What strained touches Rhethorick can lend, xfisx Hobbes 
Leviatk. m. xlu. 304 Which is a strange, and very much 
strained interpretation. X747 Ld. Chanc. Hardwjcke in G. 
Harris Life (1847) I. 374, I own I thought this a strained 
construction, and did not scruple to say so. 1768 IL Wal- 
pole Hist. Doubts 64 There is nothing strained in the 
supposition of Richard’s sparing his nephew. # 1837 C. 
B[athukstJ Rem. Differ. Shaks. Versif 42 There is nothing 
pompous, strained, ranting. x88s Law Times LXXVIll. 
386/2 Surely this is rather a strained construction to put upon 
the 26th section ? 

6 . Of a regulation, enactment, prerogative, etc. : 
Pushed or urged beyond what is equitable. Of 
peisonal relations, a situation, etc. : Subjected to 
a dangerous degree of tension, forced to a point 
where a rupture becomes imminent. 

1735 tr. Rolliu’s Anc. Hist. x. i. § 2 IV. 273 Was it not a 
wise amendment of what was too strained and excessive in 
that law of Lycurgus ? 1880 Daily News 2 Nov., The situ- 
ation was thought 1 strained ’ even in a disturbed Oriental 
countiy. x8gg P. H. Brown Hist. Scot. it. ii. I. 77 The 
peace between the two kings was of short duration. On the 
Easter following their treaty a trifling incident again placed 
them in strained relations. 19x1 Chaik Edward Earl of 
Clarendon I. iii. 69 Charles.. resolved to summon a Parlia- 
ment. The first step in the surrender of a strained preroga- 
tive was taken. 

7. Passed through a strainer or colander. 

1391 A. W. Bk, Cookrye xa So boyle them in the broth and 
thickeit with strained bread. 2396 Barrough Metlu Phisick 
(ed. 3) 436 To the strained decoction, put the iuice of quince 
peares and pomegranates. 1611 Cotgr., Presets, cullisses, 
or strained meats. 2673 Hannah W oolley Gentlew. Comp. 
131 A Gallandine-sauce made with strained Bread, Vinegar 
[etc.]. 2732 Arbuthnot Aliments iii. (173J) 68 If the Plant 
be boil'd in the same Water, the strain'd Liquor is call'd the 
Decoction of the Plant. 2871 Garrod/I/g/. Med, (ed. 3) 170 
Reduce the strained liquor to three pints. 
fig. 1606 Shaks. Tr. ff Cr. iv. iv. 26 (Qo.), Cressid I loue 
thee in so strain’d a purity. 

f 8. Having a strain or melody; formed into 
melody. Obs. 

2389 Puttenham Eng. Poosie ii. i (Arb.) 79 The haxmoni- 
call concents of the artificial Musicke. consisting in strained 
tunes. 1602 Weever Mirr. Mart. Ixxix. B 8 Whose strayned 
ditties most melodicall. 

Hence Strai nedly adv., Strainecluess. 

1372 Got ding Calvinon Ps. ix. 7. 27 Others more streynedly 
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STRAIinSH, 
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interpret it. 1639 N. N. tr. Du Boseq's Cornel. Woman ir» 
5g Hence it is they Live with so much stramednesse, and 
that there is nothing even or natively done in their be. 
haviours. 1697 G. Keith 2nd Ncirr. Proc. Turner's Hall 
26 He unfairly and strainedly defends G. Fox's words. 1891 
H C. Haluday Someone must suffer I, viii. 184 She entered, 
smiling rather strainedly. 

Strainer (str^'nai). Forms : 4 streignour, 
streyngoure, -your, ? streinor, stryn(n)or, 4-5 
streynour(e, straynour(e, strenour, 5 stray- 
nowr(e, -woure, streynjour, strainer, strenyor, 
-yowro, streneyour, strynour, 5-6 strsyner, 
strenjoure, 6 sfcreynyowr, atraygner, strenear, 
-ore, -yer, 7 strainer, 5-7 stray ner, 6- strainer, 
[f. Strain v . 1 + -er 1 ; but the early forms suggest 
that there may have been an AF. *estreignour , f. 
estreign - Strain z/. 1 ] 

1 . A utensil or device for straining, filtering, or 
sifting ; a filter, sieve, screen, or the like. 

1326-7 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) is In 20 ulnis Iinee tele 
pro naprouns et streyngoures. 1348-9 Ibid. 43 In Streyn- 
yonrs. 139. Earl Derby's Expcd. (Camden) 22/3 Pro xl 
virges de streynours ad iijd., xs. c 1420 Liber Locontm 
(1862) g porowgh a strynour Jjouhomstrene. c 1481 Caxton 
Dialogues 8 For to make . . sauses thorugh th e strayner. 1527 
Luton Trin, Guild (1906) 188 Payd for A gelebag and, a 
strenere v d. 1533 in Kal. 4 Inv. Exch. (1836) II. 29 ; 1 tem 
astr a ynerofgoluefororrenges. 1599 A. M, tr .Gabelhauor's 
Bk. Physicke 41/2 Then straygne them, thiough a clothe or 
straygner. 1640 T. Brugis Marrow of Physicke 11. 153 Let 
it run through a woollen strainer. 1707 Mortimer Huso. 216 
Pour it . . into a Strainer of fine thin Linen, or of twisted Hair. 
1824 Scott St. Ronan's x, The silver strainer, on which. . 
the lady of the house placed the tea-leaves. 1846 A. Young 
Naut. Diet. 254,A’<w«, or Strainer , a plate of copper or lead 
perforated with small holes, sometimes placed upon the heel 
of a pump to prevent any thing being sucked in which might 
choke the pump. 1889 Welch TextBk. Naval Archit. xi. 
123 The ejector is surrounded by a strainer and placed in an 
ejector tank, 1894 Outing XXIV. 435/1 A basket of gravel 
and dirt is thrown into a bamboo strainer. 

to. Applied to natural structures or processes 
which, perform the function of filtering. 

1626 Bacon Sylva. § g3 The Cause of Oiient Colouis in 
Birds . . is by the Finenesse of the Strainer. 1666 G. Harvey 
Morbus Augl. xxii. (1672) 51 The office of the Lungsis only 
to serve the heart in the capacity of Aereal strainers, to 
strain the Air. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1756) 1. 12 
All the little Glands and Strainers of the Body. 177a Pen- 
nant Tours in Scot. (1774) 160 The apertures to the gills 
very long, and furnished with Strainers. 1841-71 T. R. 
Jones Anim. Kingd. 826 Seeing that in some whales there 
are about three hundred plates composing the outer row on 
each side of the mouth, the reader may form some idea of 
the extent of this enormous strainer. 1880 Huxley Crayfish 
ii. 53 So is the cuticle of the stomach calcified ..to give rise 
..to a filter or strainer, whereby the nutritive juices are 
separated from the innutritious haid parts of the food. 

0. transf. and fig. 

% 1621-31 Laud Sernt. (1847) 44 The blessings.. come not 
immediately from God to the people, . .but they are strained 
..through the man, and therefore must lelish a little of the 
strainer, him and his mortality, 1648 Winyard Midsummer . 
Moon 4 Hee is a strainer, retaines all the dregges, and clari. 
fies the University as milke and whites of eggs doth Ippocras. 
*666 T. Watson Godly Man's Piet. 255 He put his body to 
no other use, but to be a strainer for meat and drink to run 
thorow. 1733 Pope Ess. Man 11. 189 Lust, thro' some certain 
Strainers well refin'd, Is gentle love. *813 Examiner 26 Apr. 
266/1 To them may be traced, through different strainers, 
almost all the fictions of European romance. 

2 . A device for stretching or tightening. 

1527 in A rehaeologia XXXVI. 222 Item syx banner clothys 
and foure streyners and eyght pools too the same. x688 
Holme Armory in, 396/2 A [Sadlers'] Strainer, .is made of 
Wood [etc.], .with this the Girth web is fastned and drawn 
streat upon the Sadie trees; or in such places where the 
Girth requites straining. 1883 J. Scott Farm Roads etc. 
83 The wires are strained by a portable strainer. 

3 . (See quo tO 

1891 Century Diet ., Strainer. . . In carriage-building ; (<*) 
A reinforcing strip or button at the back of a panel, (£) 
Canvas glued to the back of a panel to prevent warping or 
cracking. 

4 . Comb.', f strainer-cloth, a cloth used foe 
filtering ; strainer- vine, Luffa acutangula (Grise- 
bach Flora W. Ltd, Islands 788). 

*444 Compota Domest. (Abbotsf. Club) 21 Pro bultyng- 
clothes strenourclothes [etc.]. *483 Caxton Golden Leg. 
432 b/2 He. .ware for a Shyrtea Stamyn or Strayner clothe. 
*537 >n Myrr. Our Lady e Introd. 31 Strayner cloth j pece. 

Strainge, -er, obs. ff. Strange, Stranger. 

- Straining (strs’-niq), •obi. sb. [£ Strain vJ + 
-ing 1.] 

1 . The action of stretching, extending, drawing 
tight, wrenching, etc,; the fact of being stretched, 
wrenched, etc. 

e lepa Lanfranc s Cirurg, 199 A Mannes lyme bicomeb 
smal wip greet streynyng of figaturis >at takib awei be 
nonschtng of be lyme. 1463-4 Rolls of Parlt. V. 501/1 
Brode Cloth . .after almanere rakkyng, streynyng or teyntyng 
therof. 1562 Turner H erbal tl 83 The ach that commeta 
by the wrmchyng or strenyng [ printed streuyng] of any 
loynte. a 1647 m Archieohgia XII. 263 The Slip went 
away without any straining of screws or tackles. 1748 
Anson s V oy . n, iv. 157 The water the Pink had made by 
her working and straining in bad weather. x8og Scott Last 
Minstr. iv. xx, So near they were, that they might know 
the straining harsh of each cross-bow. i860 W. Collins 
Woman in White vii, The drawings.. require careful strain- 
ing and mounting. 1865 Swinburne Poems 4 Ball., Lamen- 
tation 69 With straining of oars. 

2 . Excessive exertion of the voice, lungs, eyes, etc. 
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*585 Higins Junius' Nomencl. 347/2 Bomlyces, . . long pipes 
which are very hardly filled with breath, and not without 
gieat straining of the breath. i 59 * Shaks. x H en. V l, 1. v. 
10 My brest lie burst with straining of my courage. 1639 
N. N. tr. Du Bosq's Consul. Woman r. 28 The straynmg of 
their countenance discoveis, they have not modestie enough 
for silence, no more then sufficiency for discourse. * 83 ° 
Otway Caius Marius iv. i, It is the Lark, and out of Tune 
she sings With grating Discords and unpleasing Strainings. 
1712 Addison Sped. No. 407 p 1 Those Strainings of the 
Voice, Motions of the Body, and Majesty of the Hand, which 
are so much celebrated in the Orators of Gi eece and Rome. 
1832 S. Warren Diary Physic. II. iii. 122 There was,. no 
knitting of the brows, or painful straining of the eyes. 1876 
Geo. Eliot Deronda xv. I. 292 An uncommonly fine girl. 

. .Really worth a little straining to look at her. 

to. A violent muscular effoit to evacuate the 
bowels, etc. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 721 In the ascent be and 
all the rest were sui prised with so sudden panges of strain- 
ing and casting, and some also of scouring, that the Sea- 
sicknesse is not comparable hereunto. 1677 Gilpin Dsemotiol. 
(1867) 307 That vomit., cannot be done without sickness, 
straining, and torture. 1899 Allbntt's Syst. Med. VII. 24) 
The percentage of total solids in the fluid passed during 
straining, wasless than half that passed when the patient re- 
mained passive. 

o. The making a violent effort or strong endea- 
vour {to do something, after an end or object). 

1580 Lyly Euphues Eng. (Arb.) 422 The Nightingale, which 
is saide with continual straynmg to singe, to perishe in hir 
sweete layes. 1665 Boyle Occas. Red. iv. xiii. (1848) 248 
The Shore being fixt, and immoveable, instead of making 
that come to him, his very strainings drew him and his Boat 
to that. x8oo Coleridge in J. D. Campbell Life (1894) 107, 
I find that I can without any stiaining gain 500 guineas a 
year. 1890 Spectator 1 Nov., Grand projects of street-im- 
provement, many of which are mere strainings after a need- 
less grandeur. *898 M. Hewlett Earthwork out of Tuscany 
(1899) Pref. p. xii, The straining of Botticelli to express the 
ineffable. 


3 . An urging or pressing too far, laying undue 
stress upon ; wresting or distortion of meaning, 
forced construction or interpretation. 

1528 More Dyaloge Wks. 107/2 , 1 haue in these matteis 
bidden him be bolde, without any strayning of curtesie, *654 
Jer. Tavlor Real Pres. 116 By some straining, the Lamb 
slain might siguifie the slaying the Egyptians 1855 Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng. xv. III. 527 The words of the Act.. may. 
without any straining, be construed as the Court construed 
them. 1908 Athenaeum 31 Oct. 535/2 They were forced into 
resisting such strainings of the prerogative as the Declara- 
tion of Indulgence. 

4 . Filtering, sifting, expressing. 

2548 Elyot's Diet., Expressio, a streynyng. 1583 Mel- 
bancke Philotimus Cc/ij b, The streyning of a gnat is not 
swallowing of a cammell. 1640 Bp. Hall Chr. Moder. 1. xiii. 
141 The presse is piepared for the grapes and Olives, and., 
neither of them will yeeld their comfortable and wholsome 
juyee without an hard strayning. 17x8 Quincy Compl. Disp. 
(1719) 66 Gums and inspissated Juices . . ai e seldom tit for use 
before straining. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 691/2 Probably 
a straining of water from solid particles is effected by the 
lattice-work of the ctenidia or gill-plates. 

to. conor. Something strained "or extracted by 
straining ; usually a strained liquor. 

1580 Blundevil Curing Horses Dis. lxix. 29 Cast not 
awaie the sodden Barlie with the res t of the strainings. 1669 
Rowland Schroder’s Chym. Disp. 1. iii. 6 Succus, in Shops 
are Expressions or Strainings, such as will mix with Water. 
1887 A. M. Brown Anim. Alkaloids 82 The residue is 
filtered by pressure, and the united strainings are subjected 
to boiling or evapoiation. 

5 . Saddlery. (See quot. 1875.) 

1871 Saddlers' Gnz. 1 May 12/1 The webs Used for the 
manufacture of a saddle are termed straining web, cross 
straining and diaper web. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Strain - 
ing, a piece of canvas or leather, which, being drawn tightly 
over the tree, forms the foundation for the seat of the saddle. 
..It is called the straining, because the stretch is taken out 
of it by repeated wettings and stretchings. 

6. attrib. and Comb. a. in sense 1 : straining- 
aroh, an arch designed to resist end-thrust ; 
straining-beam (see quot. 1825); straining- 
frame, a frame on which paper, canvas, etc. is 
stretched ; straining-leather (see quot. and sense 
£); straining-piece = straining beam) straining- 
pillar, -post, a post from which wire fencing is 
stretched tight ; straining-sill or -eill (see qnot. 
1825) ; straining-web (see 5). 

1848 Rickman Archit. (ed. 5) Descr. Engrav. p. xli, The 
angel corbel carries another arch, known as a ’'straining arch. 
a *805 Robison Syst. Mech. Philos, (1822) 1 . 545 The ’’strain- 
ing beam and the trussbeam above it. 1825 J. N icholson 
Oper. Mech. 572 Straining-beam ; a piece of timber placed 
between two others, called queen-posts, at their upper ends, 
in order to withstand the thrust of the principal rafters. 
1762-71 H. Walpole Fertile ' s Anecd. Paint. (1786) III. 80 
On the *s training frame was written Gerard Soest pinxit. 
x8xs J. Smith Panorama Sci. 4 Art II. 747 The paper de. 
signed for a transparency must be fixed on a straining frame, 
such as that of a drawing board without its panne!. 187s 
Knight Diet. Mech., * Straining-leather, a kind of web 
forming the seat of a hussar-saddle, a 1805 Robison Syst, 
Mech . Philos. (1822) I. 669 The great use of the ’’straining 
piece js to give a firm abutment to the inner struts, without 
allowing any lateral strain on the stretcher. 1842 Civil 
Engin, 4 Arch. Jml. V. 361/2 Long straining-pieces reach- 
ing from one post to another. 1883 J. Scott Farm Roads 
etc. 85 *Straining-pillars and posts fitted with, .winding 
brackets, 1882 Wore. Exhib. Catal. in. 20 Strained wire 
fencing, .with two kinds of "straining posts, a 1805 Robison 
Mech. Philos. (1822) 1 . 547 The "straining sill Q gives 
a firm abutment to the principal braces. 1825 J. Nicholson 
Oper. Meek. 572 Straimng-cill ; a piece of timber placed 


upon the tie-beam at the bottom of two queen-posts, in 
order to withstand the foice of the braces. 

b. in sense 4, as straimng-bag , -cloth, -tower. 
1725 Bradley's Family Diet. s. v. Sugar P* 1 Passing it thro 
a "Straining-Bag. 2742 Loud. 4 Count} y Brew. iv. (ed. 2) 
311 A Bag made of "Straining-cloth, such as Dauy Women 
use to pass their Milk through. 1887 Pall Mall Gas. 21 Oct. 
5/2 There will be a "straining tower at Vyt niew [&«. Vyrnwy], 
a profusion of filter-beds at Oswestry. 

Strai nings, fipl. a. [-ing 2 .] That strains, in 
various senses of the vb. 

1530 Palsgr. 326/1 Straynyng, constraintif. 1534 More 
Comf. agst. Tiib. iii. xxvii. (1553) V vij b, Y« crewel stretch- 
ing and straining payne, fane passing any crampe. 1584 
B. R, tr. Herodotus 1. 26 b, Fetching from the bottom of his 
halt a deepe and streyning sigh. *794 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Myst. Udolpho xxxiv, The straining coidage bursts, the mast 
is nven. 1838 W. C. Harris Narr. Exped. S. Africa xxx, 
289 But neither fount, nor pool, not running stream, greeted 
my stiaining gaze. *888 F. Hume Mine. Midas Pro!., Hold- 
ing the stiaining sail by a stout rope twisted round his arm. 
2898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 281 Much harm may be done 
by straining efforts in defecation, 
f b. Astringent, styptic. 06 s. 

1398 Tuevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. liii. (uu] 634 Iuy is 
meaicinable thouh it be < bytter and is streyTiynge. 155a 
Huloet, Streygninge or bitinge as ginger.. [etc.], stipticus. 
Hence Stxai-ningly adv. 

*828 Blackw. Mag. XXIII. 773 Stood he strainingly up- 
right. 1831 Trelawny^/gV. Younger Son cxxiii, The tense 
cords stuuningly diawn from heart to brain. 1883 Miss 
Broughton Belinda 1. xiii, Belinda has opened the envelope, 
and is staring strainingly at the paper. 

Stl’aint (streint). rare. [Paitly a. QW.eslrainte, 
estreinte (mod.F. itreinte ), n. of action f. dtreindre 
to Strain ; partly a nonce-formation, after re- 
straint, constraint, to serve as a sb. to Stbain v.] 
Application of force or picssure. 

*534 Pry titer in Engl. O v, When we are driuen to suche an 
liarde straynte [1538 straynt] that wo can not tel what to do. 
1506 Spenser F. Q. v. ii. 14 Sir ArtegalL.Vppon his iron 
coller griped fast, That with the stratnt his wesand nigh he 
bra^t. a 1876 G. Dawson Shahs. 4 other Led. (1888) 304 
Friendship., is above the strain ts and restraints of destiny. 
Strainth, obs. Sc. form of Strength. 

Strais, obs. Sc. pi. of Straw. 

Strait (strait), a., sb., and adv. Forms; 3 street, 
3-7 streit(e, 4-6 streyt(e, strayt, strayth, 4-6, 
9 dial, stret, (5 strete, 6 streayte, strayet), 4-7 
Btrayte, straits, 4 (streets, strejt), streyghte, 
strai^t. Sc. strat, 4-6 Sc. strate, 5 streijt, 
(streihte, atraeiot), stray^t(e, streitlx, streythe, 
(stray tt), 5-7 streyght, 5-9 straight, 6-7 
streighte, 6-9 straight, (6-7 -e), 6 strayght(e, 
straicte, 6-7 streiot(e, 7 streigt, 5-6 stryte, 3- 
sfcrait. [ME. streit, a. OF. eslreit tight, close, nar- 
row, also as sb., nanow or tight place, strait of the 
sea, distress (mod.F. itroit narrow) = Pr. estreit, 
Sp. estrecho, Pg. estreito, It. stretto L. strictus (see 
Strict a.) pa. pple. of stringdre to tighten, bind 
tightly : see Strain v., Stringent a.] A. adj. 

I. In physical senses : Tight, narrow. 

1 . Of a garment, etc. ; Tight-fitting, narrow. Obs. 
exc. dial. 

1387 Trevisa Higdett (Rolls) I. 353 ]Jey..haue)>.. strait 
hodes [L. capuciis strictis ]. 1398 — Barth. De P. R. v. 
xxix. (1495) 140 A rynge that is streyghte on a fyngre and 
may not be take of afore mete, maye easely be take of' 
after mete. £1400 Rom. Rose 2271 Streite cloves. 1459 
Paston Lett, I. 475, j. nothir gowne of clothe of golde, 
with streyght slevys. 1551 in Feuillerat Revels Edw. VI 
(*914) 58 A Iyrkyn for the Tumbler strayte to his bodye. 
1599 Shaks. Hen. V , 111. vii. 57 You rode like a ’Kerne of 
Ireland, your French Hose off, and in your strait Strossers. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xxii. § 8 For he mougbt see that 
a straight gloue wil come more easily on with vse. _ 1612-26 
Breton Wits Priv. Wealth (Grosait) 8/1 And strait Sbooes 
fill the feet full 6f comes. 1658 A. Fox tr. Wurtz' Surg. III. 
x. 246 Bind the wound slackly, and let the party not put on 
too straight clothes. 1693 Locke Educ. §11 That your Sons 
Cloths he never made strait. *713 Guaidian No. 32 f 7 The 
Third . . appeared in Cloatbs that wei e so strait and uneasie 
to him, that he seemed to move with Pain. 1767 Sterne 
Tr. Shandy IX. ii, His blue and gold had become so miser- 
ably too strait for him. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea is. 
xiv. 330 The men go generally in white waistcoats,.. with 
white breeches, sometimes strait, sometimes wide. *888 
Sheffield Gloss., Stret, tight, too small. * Her dress were 
that stret at shoo couldn’t stride o’er t* brook.’ 
fto. Of bonds, a knot : Tightly drawn. Obs. 

1561 Hoby tr. Casliglione's Courtier 11. (1900) 138, 1 alio we 
well, that this knott, which is so streicte, knitt or Upde no 
mo than two. 1569 Reg. Privy Council Scot. II. 62 [He] 
sail incontinent . . be put in strait irnis. x6oo Holland Livy 
xxiv. vii. 5x3 [He] liftup his foot, making as though he would 
loose and slacke a straight knot of his sho latchet. _ 165® 
Ridgley Prad. Physick 163 If the parts swell hard, it [the 
bandage] is too straight ; if it swell not, it is too loose. 1725 
Bradley's Family Did. s. v. Snakes, By a straight Ligature 
below the Wound. 

Jig. 1583 Golding Calvin on Dent. i. 3 He Is.. our Father 
ana hath adopted us to he his Children, and moreouer tied 
us to him by a much streiter Band : in that he hath redeemed 
us. 1595 Spenser Amoretti lxxi, Right so your selfe were 
caught in cunning snare of a deare foe,., in whose straight 
bands ye now capuued are. 1628 Feltiiam Resolves 1. Ixxxv. 
245 So they [hearts] cloze againe after discussion, many times 
in a straighter Tye. 

t o. Of an embrace ; close. Obs. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. viii. 63 She to him ran, and him with 
’Height embras Enfolding said, And liues yet Amyas? 
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STRAIT, 


f d. Tense, not lax, Obs. 

1578 Banister l list. Meui 1. ij And yet the Aiticulation 
[of the vertebras] not left to stiayte, but slacke mough. .for 
the turnyng of the head on eche side. 173a Akbuthnot 
Rules of Diet\.% 21 in Aliments etc. 11. (1736) 283 All those 
who have lax Fibi e-; and Vessels are naturally cooler than 
those that have strait. 

+ e. Of the chest : Constricted, ‘tight’. Of the 
breath : Difficult, * short Obs. 

1561 Hollybusii Horn. Apoih, 6 Then becommeth a man 
strayght about the cheste or stomake, & his heat is diy, 
1695 Phil. Trans. XIX. 80 Her Breath was slreight, as is 
usual to fat People, especially when she went up a pail of 
Stairs. 

2. Scanty or inadequate in spatial capacity ; 
affording little room ; nariow. Of bounds, limits : 
Narrow. Now rare exc. in too strait. 

c 1390 St. Brendan 255 in A 1 . Eng. Leg. 226 A luytel hauene 
and swyhe streit huy founden atjie laste. pat vnnejjes hcore 
schip mi3te perinne come, Aunker for to caste, c 1374 
Chaucer Boeth. m. met. ii. (1868)68 Brid pat syugip . . in pe 
wode and after is inclosed in a streit cage, c 1373 Sc. Leg. 
Saints vii. ( Jacobus mi.) 762 He sa sted wes , . pat he mycht 
nothiie syt no ly ; sa strate to hyme wes pat herbry. c *385 
Chaucer Miller's T. 202 Myn hous is stieit. 14*6 Lydg. 
De Gitil. Pilgr. 18076 By large mesure I can byen, and 
streight mesure I sell ageyn. 1509 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. cii. 
Wks. (1876) 17 1 Wheie as somtyme we were spredde almoost 
thrugh the worlde, now we be thiaste downe into a very 
stieyght angyll or coiner. 13*3 More in Hall Chron., 
Edw. V (1548) 6 b, The kynge was goyng to hoisebacke, 
because he would leaue the lodgyng for them, for it was to 
straight for bothe the compaignies. 1600 E. Blount tr. 
Conestaggio 4 Portugall was then obscure, vntilled, poore, 
and 1 educed into streight limits, a 1639 Bp Browniug Semi. 
(1674) I. vii. 101 The Sun is made for the World, not for any 
streighter Region. 1707 Curios, in Hush, <5- Card. 333 
Within the streight Bouuds of that small Vessel. 1724 lip. 
Wilson in Keble Life (1863) 11. 625 Because of a very 
numerous family.. for which the vicarage-house was too 
strait. _ 1797 Encycl. Brit , (ed. 3) II. 490/2 Where the space 
is straitest, the earth moves moie slowly than where it is 
widest. 1839 Mrs. Browning Sabbath Morn. ix,Too stiait 
ye are capacious seas, To satisfy the loving ! 1879 Fkoude 
Caesar v. 41 The hunting and pasture grounds were too strait 
for the numbeis crowded into them. 
fig. 1340 Ayenb, 54 po pet libbep be fisike : hy healdep pe 
mesure of ypocras pet is lite an strait. 1634 W. Wood New 
Eng. Prosp. (1865) Addr. Rdr., Any thing stranger than 
ordinary, is too large for the straite hoopes of his apprehen. 
sioii. 1668 Dryden Dram. Poesy ig But in how stiaight a 
compass soever they have bounded their Plots and Charac- 
ters, we will pass it by, if they have regularly pursued them. 
1787 Printers Gram. 2x It is therefore to be wished that 
the intei mixing Roman and Italic may be brought to 
straighter limits. 1873 Whitney Life Lang. iii. 35 One 
may. .have leached in some single depaitment. .thefuithest 
limits of his predecessors’ knowledge, and found them loo 
strait for him. 

b. Of a place of confinement, lit. and fig. Obs. 
ci 460 Sir R. Ros La Belle Dame 563 in Pol. Rel. fy L. 
Poems (1903) ioi It is grete dures and discomfort To kepe 
an hert in so stieyt a presoun, pat hathe but on body for his 
disport. 1483 Caxton Golden Leg. 177/1 Saynt Peter was 
enprysoned in a strayte place wherin he was strayned. 1394 
Nashe Unfort. T>av. (ed. 2) L 2 b,-To the straightest prison 
in Rome he was dragged. 16x4 Ralegh Hist. Igor hi II. v. 
iii. § 5. 436 All such Prisoners as he had of the Romans, he 
held in streight places, loden with yrons. 

3. Of a way, passage, or channel : So narrow as 
to make transit difficult. Now rare in lit. sense. 

13.. K. Alts. 61x4 Theo wayes weoreso strayte, and fyle, 
That mon no hors, by twenty myle, No myghte come the 
town nigh. 1373 Barbour Bruce vi. 362 His vit hyra schawit 
the strat entre Of the furde, and the ysche alsua. 138. 
Wyclif Serm. SeL Wks. I. 14 pe nett is brood in pe bigyn- 
nyng, and after streit in ende. c 1433 tr. Ardeme's Treat, 
Fistula etc. 33 pe moupe of pe vlcere was ouer streit. *481 
Caxton Godfrey xviii. 47 Certayne. .stray t entrees that ben 
as yates of the Tonde. 1360 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 263 
To open the strayte passages in the Alpes. x6n Shaks, 
Cymb. v. iii. 11 The strait passe was damm’d With dead men. 
1619 Drayton Bar. Wars v. xli, Where, through strait 
Windows, the dull Light came farre. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, it. 330 When thro' streight Passages theystrein their 
Wine. 1768 G. White Selborue, To Pennant 12 Mar., The 
owners slit up the nostrils of such asses as were hard worked 5 
for they, being naturally strait or small, did not admit ajr 
sufficient. 1819 Scott Ivanhoe xlii, If the staii s be too strait 
to admit his fat carcass, I will have him craned up from with- 
out. 1833 Macaulay Hist, Eng. xiii. III. 354 That road 
was so steep and so strait that a handful of resolute men 
might have defended it against an army. 

b. fig. and in figurative context. Now arch, after 
Bible use. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xvi. 6 Gif giace pat pe charite of 
my Infers be perfit in pe strayt stretis of pi counsails. 138a 
Wyclif Matt. vii. 13 Entre 3a bi the streyt sate. *333 J, 
Bradford in Coverdale Lett . Martyrs (1564) 296 The way 
of Christe is the strayte' waye. 1600 J, Bodenham Bet • 
vedire 228 No wse man likes in such a fife to dwell.Whose 
wayes are strait to heauen, but wide to hell. x68r Dryden 
Sp.Fryar Epil., There is no Dives in the Roman Hell. 
Gold opens the strait gate, and lets him in. 1730 Sewel 
Hist. Quakers (1795) I. Pref. rx Such who finding the strait 
way too narrow for them, left it. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. 
Atonem, n. (1852) 39 The way to life is strait. 

+ 4. Having little breadth or width; narrow. Obs. 
CI 39 * Chaucer Astrol. 14 A label.. schapen lik a rewle, 
save that it is streit & hath no plates on either ende. c 1400 
Maundev. {1839) v. 43 Egypt is a long Contree j but it is 
strm't, that is to seye narow. i486 Bk. St. Albans, Her, 

? h b, Ther is an oder cros aquall stray thyr in the mydd is then 
in thenddys. _ 1337 R. Thorne in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 233 
A certain straight Sea called Estrecho de todos Sanctos. 

+ b. Of cloth, ribbon, etc. : Narrow. Obs. 

1439 Rolls of Parli. V. 30/1 Unreasonable mesure, both of 


brode clothe and streite. 1480 Wardr. A cc. Edw. IV (1830) 
136 Riban off silk • streyte xj unces di ’ j brode ix yerdes. 
iS °3 Privy Purse Exp. Elis, of I ’ork (1S30) 104 Item payed 
to Cristofore Ascue for v yeides of Streyt white by him de- 
livered. 

5. Special collocations : strait gulf, f hore- 
houud (see quots.) ; strait jacket sb. and v. ~ 
Stiuit waistcoat sb. and v. ; strait work (see 
quot.). Also Strait waistcoat. 

• 1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-lk., 1 Stiait Gulf, an arm of the 
sea running into the land through a narrow entrance channel, 
as the Gulf of Venice. 1348 Turner Names Herbcs 77 
Stachys..maye be named in englishe litle Horehounde or 
"strayte Horehound. 1814 Slott Let. in Lockhart (1837) 
III.iiL 119 A madman, whom, .he has., by the wholesome 
discipline of a bull’s piz/le and "strait-jacket, brought to., 
his senses. 1901 N. Amer. Rev, Feb. ig8 They intended, .to 
put the national government and the national life into a 
strait-jacket. 1863 Reads Hard Cash II. xix. 313 The 
keepers, the very moment the justices left the house, would 
. . "strait-jacket them, and starve them. 1891 Harpers Mag. 
July 220/1 Distrusting all efforts of school-masters to strait- 
jacket our speech into formulas borrowed from the Latin. 
1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-mining 244 * Straight work or 
Strait work , the system of getting coal by headings or nar- 
row work. 1904 Daily Chron. ig Mar. g/5 Coal was got 
from mines either by the wide-work system or by straight- 
woik. 

II. Stiict, rigorous. 

f 6 . Of conditions, sufferings, punishment, etc. : 
Pressing hardly, severe, rigoious. Obs. 

c isos Lay. 22270 He woldc westen his lond and . . mid fure 
mid stele streit gomen wurchen. 1340 Hampole Pr. Const. 
473 6 [The day of dome] es pe mast day pat ever v?as yhitte, 
And pe straytest and pe mast harde. 0400 tr. Secreta 
Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 90 But here ys no stede toshewe of so 
hard and streyt science, c 1421 Lydg. Horse , Goose <5* Sheep 
392 in Pol. Rel. <$• L. Poems (1903) 31 At a streight neeae 
thei can weel staunche blood. 151a Act 4 Hen, VIII, c. 20 
Preamble, The said John Tailer .and many other felons, 
[etc.] . . dwellyd in a stiayte and parlous Countrey for your 
sayd Besecher or any other your true subgette-s without great 
jopertie of theire lyyes to take and arrest theym. 1538 
Starkey England 1. iv. 120 Yf we coud deuyse a punnysch- 
meiit more strayttur then detli, hyt were necessary to be 
ordenyd. a 1540 Barnes Wks. (1373 ) 20a If there were a 
generall Councell, .. there must needes folow, both ouer him 
& you a sti eight reformation. 1550 Crowley Last Trum- 
pet 1451 For God wyll punyshe in stiaite wyse Such as wy th 
him wyl be so bolde. 1550 in Strype Reel. Ment. (1721) II. 
239 We delight more in Clemency than the streit administra- 
tion of Justice. 1396 Spenser F. Q. v. v. 33 Bound vnto me, 
but not with such hard bands Of strong compulsion, and 
streight violence, As now in miserable state he stands. 1643 
D. Rogers Naautan 30 When he [God] hath them upon the 
hip by any deepe and straight sore and extremity. 

f b. Of modes of living, diet, etc. : Involving 
hardship or privation ; severely regulated. Obs. 

c 1300 St. Brandan (Percy Soc.) 35 There he was abbot of 
an hous. ., and there he ladde a full strayte and holy lyfe. 
01380 Wyclif Set. Wks. HI. 473 What ever pou haldes to 

J e of po auter, over a streyte lyvelode ande symple doping, 
it is not pine, c *450 tr. De Imitations in. xi. 79 pei shull 
gete liberte of mynde [pat] entrip into streijt lif. . 1379 Lyly 
Enphues Wks. 1902 I. 232 If this seeme too straight a dyet 
for thy strainings disease, or to holy a profession, for so 
hollow a person. 1383 Hester Seer. Fioravanli 1. xxiii. 26 
Neither let them keepe any straight Diette. 1394 Nashe 
Unfort. Trav. (ed. 2) M 4, To such straight life did it thence 
forward incite me, that. ,1 married my curtizan, . .and hasted 
..out of the Sodom of Italy. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 379 [He] led a streight life in continencie and auster- 
ity. Ibid. 426 They, .in their Monasteries, are very absti- 
nent in eating and drinking, containe their bodies in strait 
chastitie, [etc.]. 

f c. Of a religious order, its rules, etc., also of a 
sect : Rigorous, strict. Obs. 

c 138 6 Chaucer Prol. 174 The reule of seint Maure or of 
seint Beneit. By cause that it was old and som del streit, 
c 2440 Jacob's Well xxvi. 178 pe chanoun, after, schroof hym 
to pe bysschop of pat synne, & entryd m-to a streytere re- 
lygyoun. CZ490 Caxton RuleSt. Benet 119 pattheymaye 
..execute the hole lewll and the better kepe it than it is 
accordyng to the abyte & their streyte professyon. 2577 tr * 
Luther’s Comm. Galat. v. xq (1580) 270 b, The Carthusians 
or Charterhouse monkes, whose order.. is of all other the 
straitest & sharpest. 1379 W. Wilkinson Confut. Fam. 
Love so There is a confession in the Family of H. N. more 
streight than euer was in the tyme of Popery, 
f 7. Of a person, an agent : Severe, stern, strict, 
exacting in actions or dealings. Obs. 

1207 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 5406 So streit he was pat pei me 
leyae amidde weyes heye, Seluer pat nomon ne dorste hit 
nyme vor beye hor eye. 0x400 A pal. Loll. 45 If pel haue 
streit conscience to faile in pis pat hemself hap bound him 
to, pei schuld haue mikil more to faile in pis pat Crist hap 
bound hem to. c X440 Alphabet of Tales 11 Hur susters pe 
nonnys puiseyvid, & was passana fayn perof, becauce sno 
wa[s] so strayte vnto paim, at pai myght have a cauce to 
accuse hur in. 1526 Tindale Lithe xix. 21, I feared the, 
because thou arte a strayte man : thou take.st vp that thou 
laydest nott doune. 1349 Coverdale etc. Erasm, Par. Jude 
22 b, That wliiche Pharao that straight and intolerable lorde 
was vnto them, the deuil was the same vnto vs. x6oo Hol- 
land Livy ix. xvi. 324 He was a man besides for seueritie 
streight, and of light great command, .ouer his allies and 
confederates. 1607 Shaks. Timoti 1. i. 96 Fiue Talents is his 
debt, His meanes most short, his Creditors, most straite. 
i6xa T. Taylor Comm. Titus i, 7 Such infirmities the Lord 
will not be so straite in. 

b. Rigorous in principles ; stiict or scrupulous 
in morality or religious observance, arch. 

1326 Tindale Acts xxvi. 3 Forafterthe moststraytest [Gr. 
aKpiUeaTarriv} secte of oure laye lived I a pharisaye. 1577 
Northbrooke Dicing (1843) Si Age. Although they do, yet, 
for my parte, I will not bee so sti aite or scrupulous. 1603 


Shaks. Mens, for M. 11. i, 9 Let but your honour know 
(Whom I beleeue to be most strait in vertue) That [etc.]. 
1777 Priest ley Matt. >5- Spir. Ded.,_ Educated, as you know 
I was, in the very straitest principles of reputed ortho- 
doxy. 1873 Lowell Spenser Writ. 1890 IV. 314 There is a 
vetse,.. 1 Like. that ungiacious crew which feigns demurest 
grace, ' which is supposed to glance at the straiter religionists. 
1890 Spectator 12 July, He never lost the confidence even 
of the most strait of his fellow-Churchmen, while the more 
advanced felt that they had his fullest sympathy. 

8 . Ofa commandment, law, penalty, vow : Strin- 
gent, strict, allowing no evasion. Obs. exc. arch. 

c 137S Sc. Leg, Saints xix. ( Cristofore ) 621 He..cora- 
mawndment gef strat par-to. 2390 Gower Conf. II. 211 For 
that , a man scholde al unthryve Ther oghte no wisman 
coveite, The lawe was noght set so streite. a 1400 Minor 
Poems fr. Vernon MS. liv. 103 A strayt couenaunt I-mad 
per was Bi-twene me and Sathanos. 1483-6 Coventry Led 
Bk. 327 The oth & charge of the Recorder, which in diuers 
thynges me thinketh full streyte. 1335 Coverdale Ps. 
cxviiL 4 Thou hast geuen stiayte chatgeto kepe thycom- 
maundementes. 1360 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 278 b, The 
Duke of Wirtemburg hath accorded vpon moste straite con- 
ditions. x5g6 Shaks. i Hen. IV, iv. iii. 79 And now (for- 
sooth) takes on him to reforme, .some strait Decrees, That 
lay too heauie 011 the Common-wealth. x6ia T. Taylor 
Comm. Tiittsi. 6 His., strait charge to all posteritie, that one 
man should cleaue to one wife. 1630 R. N. tr. Camden's 
Eliz. 1. 16 The Queene set forth a straight Proclamation, 
that they should not handle any such questions. 1870 
Tennyson Coming of Arthur 261 Then the King.. Bound 
them by so strait vows to his own seif, That [etc.]. 

+ b. Of a legal instrument : Stringently worded, 
peremptory. Obs. 

2303 in Acc. Fam. of limes (1864) 91 Sesing and letters of 
asseuatioun in the stratest forme can be devisit he the said 
Robert. 1563-6 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 417 Quhairunto 
we obleis us as said is in the stratest forme and stekir style 
of obligatioun that can be divisit. 1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 
481 Hee. .obtained % stiait wanant to command the Gouer- 
nour. .todeliuer mee ouer in the English hands. 

9. fa. Of actions, proceedings : Conducted with 
strictness. Obs. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 240 But Jhesu be 
my staff and my potent, Ovir streyt audit is lilt t’encoumbre 
me. 0 1440 A Iphabet of Tales 353 Hafe compassion on hym, 
at ye make hyin no lettyng when he commys afor pe strayte 
iugement of almyghtie God. 0 1450 Capgrave Life St. Gil- 
bert xxxii. 108 There pei dede lede pe myracles and discussed 
hem with grete dihgens and streyt examination. 1530 
Palsgr. 277/1 Strayte dealyng, rigour. 1341 Elyot Image 
Gov. 17 He was exhorted to advaunce his astate. . in princely 
orte,. .leauyng his affabilitee and straight obseruacion of 
is lawes. 158$ Privy Council Let. in Maldon (Essex) 
Borough Deeds , Bundle 149 No. 12 Your owne example in 
the sti aite ltepinge of these otders.. will greatlie fmther the 
observinge of the same amonge the meaner sort. 1599 
Warn. Pairs Worn, 11. 895 Strait inquisition and search is 
made. 

b. Of guard, watch, imprisonment : Rigorous, 
strict. CL 2 b. Now rare. 

1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. 23 In strayte ward and in strong 
prisoun. 2432-50 tr. Higdeu (Rolls! IV. 342 Seynte Iohn 
Baptiste was heded after that he hade bene in streyte 
kepynge or in prison in this yei e. 2534 Ridley in Coverdale 
Godly Lett. Martyrs (1564) 61 Weai e., separated, and much 
straite watching of the baylifes is about vs that there be no 
priuy conference amongest vs. 1639 Fuller Holy War v. 
vi. 238 He bad a strait watch set upon them. 2642 Milt on 
Ch. Govt. 1. i. 6 Yea though she be well instructed, yet is she 
still under a more strait tuition. 2726 Lady M. W. Montagu 
Let. to C'tess Mar si Nov., She enduies all the tenois of a 
strait imprisonment. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. iv. iii, 
Back to thy Arrestment, poor Erissot; or indeed to strait 
confinement. 

+ c. Ofa siege : Close. Obs. 

1603 Dhayton Heroic Ep. vi. (Bl. Prince to C’tess Salisb.) 
80 Thy brest . .That maybe batter'd, or be vndermin'd, Or 
by straite siege for want of succour pin’d. 1647 May Hist. 
Parlt. iii. vi. 101 Gloucester was thus beseiged, and the 
seige so straight, that no intelligence could possibly arrive 
at it. 1637 Trapp Comm. Job v, 20 [God delivered] the 
Rochellers by a miraculous shoale of shel-fisb, cast up into 
their town in a strait seige. 

III. Limited in scope, degree, or amount, 
f 10. Scanty, poor in degree. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 24743 J>of mans wijt be neuer sa strait, 
Sco mai well bring it vnto nait. 

f 11. Of fortune, means, circumstances : Limited 
so as to cause hardship or inconvenience ; inade- 
quate. Obs. Cf. Straitened fifth a. 

0x386 Chaucer Friar's T. 128 My wages been ful streite 
and ful smale. 01400 Sowdone Bab. 2333 Therefoie sende 
we to Charles,., And certyfye him of oure straygte beinge. 
rt x6i7 Bayne On Efih. (1658) 23 A great Heir is often held 
to stiait allowance. 2647 Clarendon Hist. Rtb. 1. § 131 If 
he had hot . . been too much grieved and wrung by an uneasy 
and strait fortune, he would have been an excellent man of 
business. 2706-7 J. Logan in Pennsylv, Hist. Soc . Mem. 
X. 197 Money is hard to be got out of the Treasuiy these 
strait times. 273a Wollaston Relig. Bat. ix. 281, 1 am not 
of opinion .. that virtue and prudence can always, .mend a 
strait fortune. 2741 1 T. Betterton ’ Mem. Mrs. Anne Old- 
fiild 1 Mrs. Oldfield being left in strait Circumstances, She 
and Daughter lived for some time with her Sister. 2780 A. 
Nash in Sparks Carr. Amer, Rev. (1853) III. 108 They were 
very soon reduced to strait allowance. 

b. Of a person : In want of, straitened for, Obs. 
exc. dial. 

2663 J. Strype in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 178 If you are 
not too straight of money, send me some. 1866 W. Gregor 
Banff Gloss., S tret... (3) In want of; as ‘He’s gey stret o' 
siller.' 2881 Leicestersh, Gloss, s.v. Stret, ‘As we’re so 
stret for speakers to-dee,’ was the commencement of an ora- 
tion at an agricultural dinner, 



STEAIT, 


STRAIT. 


12. Of words : Limited, in application or signifi- 
cation. Obs. exc. dial. 

£1380 Wvclip Sel. Wks. III. 415 And, for hit were to 
strayte to lordship of Crist to be a special lord of Jude or 
Jerusalem, Jjerfore he bad hat Jrai schulde calle him Lorde. 
1480 Coventry Leet Bk. 456 The seid Maire & his Brethern 
seyn that the wordes in the seid Tripartite be not so speciall 
& streyt as the seid prior taketh hem. i5S8 - Tra.heron 
Expos. John G iij, The tvorlde tn this place signifieth al 
men. For it can not be taken in a straighter sense. 1634 
Z. Coke Logick 78 When a word is larger or straighter then 
the thing meant thereby, let another word, if it may be had, 
he put in the room, 1901 J, Prior Forest Folk tii. 36, ‘ 1 
never — that is hardly ever — quarrel about anything.* * That 
“ hardly ever’a ” a bit stret for what's in't.* 

+ 13. Strictly specified, exact, precise, definite ; 
esp. of an account, exactly rendered. 06s. 

1340 Ham pole Pr. Cause, v. 5644 For men sal jmn stray te 
acount yhelde Of alle hair tyme. 1580 Lyly Euphues Wks. 
rgo2 I.308 Wee shall all bee cyted before the Tribunal 1 seate 
of God to render a straight accompt of our stewardshyp. 
1619 Hiehon* Penance for Sin fw. Wits. 1620 II. 2 17 Touch- 
ing the word Create : in strait speaking, it betokeneth the 
making of a thing of nought, *638 T. Whitaker Tree 
Hum. Life 4 To prescribe a pondus or straight weight and 
measure of nutriment to all tempers. 

14. Of friendship, alliance, etc. : Close, intimate. 
Now rare. 

c 1330 Berners Arth. Lyt, Bryt. (18x4) 1 He was sworne 
of the kyvges preuye and streayte counsayle. 1361 Hoby 
tr. Castiglioue's Courtier 11. (1900) 137 Suche as are 
coopled in streicte amitie and unseparable companye. 1368 
J. F en tr. Osorius' Conftit. H addon 1. 1 Both for the streight 
friendshippe, as also for the long acqueintaunce betwene vs. 
1587 Golding De Montay ii. 18 There ye see yet a streighter 
vnitie. *1617 Bayne On Eph. (1658) 162 Theie is a most 
neer and strait union among the faithful. 1626 Bacon New 
Atl. 25 By that time.. I was fallen into straight Acquaint- 
ance, with a Merchant of that Citty, whose Name was 
Ioabin. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. iv. § 259 As a compli- 
ment to this kingdom, with which it [Spain] was then in 
strait alliance and confederacy. 1650 Earl Monm, tr. 
Senetull’s Man become Guilty 19 The difficulty is to know 
how the Soul.. contracts Sin.- .To this I answer, Jhat her 
streight union with the body is one cause of her sin. 1873 

H. Rogers Orig. Bible i. (1875) 24 Or any similar strait 
alliance, .of religion and morality. 

+15. Reluctant and chary in giving] close, 
stingy, illiberal. 06s. 

c 1290 Beket 335 in S. Eng. Leg. 116 Of is ordres he was 
ful streit . . and he was in grete fere For. to ordeinen ani Man : 
bote he }»e betere were. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 390 Avarice, 
..Thurgh streit holdinge and thurgh skarsnesse Stant in 
contrail e to Largesse, c 1412 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 1784 
Of J?in annuitee, (ie paiement, . . pou dredest, whan J>ou art 
from court absent, Schal be restreyned, syn j>ou now present 
VnneJjes maystitgete,it is so streit. Ibid. 4322 But if so be, 

. ,Thow [a miser] correcte thy greedy appetyt, And of streit 
kepyuge empte \>y delyt. c 1440 Lydg. Secrees 763 Twen 
moche and lyte A mene to devise Of to mekyl And streight 
Coveitise. 01475 Ashby Active Policy 253 [To be] Ne to 
liberal for no fiendlynesse. Ne ouei streit for noo necessite. 
1483 Vulgarin abs Terentio 17 To be more spaiynge and 
streytere [L. vt frttgalior siw]. 1393 Siiaks. John v. vii. 
42 , 1 begge cold comfort, and you are so straight And so 
ingratefull, you deny me that, a 1628 Preston Breasipl. 
Love (1631) 62 Not to use them [our oppoitunitles] because 
wee have straight hands and narrow hearts, is a signe we 
want love to Christ. 

J). Of a person’s ‘heart’: Contracted in sym- 
pathies, narrow. (Cf. strait-hearted , -ness, in 17 .) 

1760 Sterne Serin. Luke x. 36-7 How often do you behold 
a sordid wietch, whose strait heart is open to no man’s 
affliction, taking shelter behind an appearance of piety. 

XV. Combinations. 

10. Tn parasynthetic adjs., as strait-bodied , 
-breasted, -breeched, -chested, -clothed, -coated, - necked , 
-sleeved, -toothed, -waisted. 

1601 B. Jonson Poeiastt r iv. i, This *straight-bodied Citty 
attire , .will stirre a Courtiers blood, a 1668 Lassrls Italy 
(1698) I. fir Genoa look’d.. like a proud young lady in a 
strait-bodied flower’d gown. 1383 Higins Junius' Nomencl. 
453/2 That is narrow or “streite breasted. 1666 Char. Mary. 
Land (1869) 68 The “straight-breech t Commonalty of the 
Spaniard. 1620 Venner Via Recta vi. 93 They are. .hurt- 
full to the phlegmaticke . . and them that are “straight 
chested, c 1450 Brut 297 +e wemmen . . were so “strete 
closed |>at beylete hangc fox tailes . , with-inforb hire cloj>is, 
forto hele and heyde hire ats. 1858 Mrs. Gore Hecklington 

I. xiv. 301 The“stiait-coated young Reverence who replaced 
at the parsonage his defunct wide-skirted father-in-law. 
1808 Jamieson Addit. s t v. Buck, To make a guggling noise, 
as liquids when poured from a “strait- necked bottle. 1361 
Daus tr. Bullingeron Apoc. (1373) 16 b, This cleaueth iust 
to the body, and is so n arrow and “sti ayte sleeued, that there 
is no wrincle at all in the garment. 1700 Transaclionecr 18 
One wide-toothed Comb, One “strait-toothed Comb. 1723 
Bradley's Family Diet. s. v. Drying Hemp, There must be 
. .an open or wide-tooth’d, or nick’d Brake, and a close and 
strait-tooth'd Brake [for hemp or flax], c 1430 Brut 297 
Long large and wyde clojris . . 5 St anober tyme schorte clobis 
& “stret- wasted, 

17. Special comb.: + strait-banded a., close- 
fisted, grasping, stingy; hence + strait-banded- 
xtess ; + strait-hearted a., ungenerous, exacting, 
mean ; hence + strait-heartedness ; + strait- 
mouthed a., reticent, uncommunicative ; + strait- 
winded a., short of breath. 

1600 G. Abbot Jonah 38 They who are otherwise “straight- 
handed enough in promoting that which is good, will spare 
no cost at all to further that which is evil. 1679 J. Good- 
man Penitent Pardoned m. vi. (1713) 378 God is neither 
narrow hearted, nor strait.handed. 1649 Bp. Hall Cases 
Cause, iv. iii. 410 The Romish doctrine makes their “strait- 
handednesse so much more injurious, as the cause of separa- 
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tion is more just. 1759 Sterne Tr. S/tandy II. xvii, A 
“strait-hearted, selfish wretch. *646 P. Bulxeley Gospel 
Covt. in. 269 There is a “straightheartedness.. towards the 
Lord, in not ministering to the things which concern his 
worship ; the least portion is enough. 1664 R. Atkyns Orig. 
&■ Growth Printing 13 Some of them.. are so “streight- 
mouth’d, that they do not declare the whole Truth of what 
they know on our Parr. 1601 Holland Pliny xxn. xxn. II. 
131 The white [Sowthistle].. is thought to bee as good as 
Lectuces. for those that be “streight winded, and cannot take 
their breath but vpright. 

B..sb. 

1. A narrow confined place or space or way gene- 
rally. Now rare or Obs. 

1352 Minot Poems vi. 36 A bare now has him soght Till 
Turnay be right gate, pat es ful wele bithoght To stop Philip 
be strate. ci 450 bier tin x. 160 _Thei rode forth., to the 
stiaite be-twene the wode and the river. *544 Betiiam Pre- 
cepts War 11. xlvii. I. lj, What is to be done when we do 
fyght in straites. Yf bothe the hostes mete and ioyne in 
strajte places, and neyther wyll lecule, ..then myne aduise 
is, [etc]. 1590 S tenser F. Q. h. vii. 40 He brought him 
through a darksome narrow strait To a broad gate., rfiofi 
Shaks. Tr. «;• Cr. 111. iii. 154 Honour trauels in a straight so 
narrow Where one but goes abreast. 1672 J. Lacy tr. Tac- 
quett's Milit. Archit. 28 It cannot entei tain a good quantity 
of Souldiers to defend it by reason of its straits. 1719 De 
Foe Crusoe n. (Globe] 582 It was in a narrow Strait, between 
two . . Woods, that we pitch'd our little Camp for that Night. 
1830 Mrs. Browning Poems , Finite Sp Inf. x The wind 
sounds only in opposing straits. 

in fig. context, ifiu Bible Lam. i. 3 All her persecutors 
ouertook her betweene [1883 (Revised) within] the straits. 

+ b. pi. with sing, sense. Obs. 

1545 Raynalqe Byrth Mankynde 133 Cheiflye fomente 
them on the strayghts betwene the fundament and the coddcs. 
1609 Bible (Douay) Plum. xxji. 24 The. Angel stoode in the 
streicles of two walles [Vulg. in august its duarum maceria- 
rum]. 1741 Middleton Cicero II. x. 467 We got through 
the straits of the morass and the woods. 

2 . fig. A narrow or tight place, a time of sore 
need or of awkward or straitened circumstances, a 
difficulty or fix. Now rare in sing . ; still common 
in plural. 

sing. 1344 Betham Precepts War 1. cxxxvii. G vij, Whych 
thing is not to be done, but in a great strayte, & vrgent 
necessitie. 164a Earl of Cork in Lismore Papers Ser. 11. 
(1888) V. 117 By..deceiuing the trust imposed vpon you, 
you put two gentlemen to a greate streighte. 1692 R. 
L’Estrange Fables ccccxxx. 407 The Lion finding what a 
Streight he was in, gave one Hearty Twitch, and got his 
Feet out of the Trap. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) III. 
241 The streight, which the discoveiy of my brother's foolish 
project had brought me into. 1821 Scott ICenilw. xxx, I 
would advise you to tell your strait to the Earl's chamberlain 
—you will have instant redress. *847 Tennyson Princess 
1. 84 Take me : I’ll serve you better in a strait. 1879 Chris- 
tina Rossetti Seek .$■ Find 34 The sun . .at the voice of one 
man. .stood still: in the strait of another it retrograded. 
pi. 1363 Jewels//. Hardingxw. xv. 474 But here maike 
thou, gentle Reader, into what straites these men be driuen. 
1600 Shaks. A. V. L. V. ii. 71, 1 know into what straights of 
Fortune she is driuen. 01628 F. Grevil Sidney. (1652) 18 
That any man being forced, in. the straines of this life, to pass 
through any straights, or latitudes of good, or ill fortune, 
might [etc.]. *671 Milton P. R. n. 415 Thy self Bred up in 
poverty and streights at home. 0x687 Petty Pol. Arith. 
(ifigo) 48 Upon these occasions,.. Merchants are put to great 
straights and inconveniences. 1756 Mrs. Calderwood in 
Coltness Collect. (Maitl. Club) 200 He keept them in great 
straits for money. *849 Ht. Martineau Hist. Peace v. ix. 
(1877) III. 379 Never were the Whig rulers reduced to more 
desperate straits. 1894 Solicitors' Jrnl. XXXIX. 3/1 The 
defendant, .is known to be in straits financially. 

b. A dilemma j a difficulty of choice. ? Obs. 
Cf. Strait v. 

In quot. xfiii only a contextual use of sense 2.. 
x6n Bible Phil. i. 23 For I am in a strait betwixt two [Gr. 
ovvixo/xaL Si in tu>v 8voJ. 0 1643 CARTWRIGHT Siege II, vi, 
The Straight is this, Either you must mine th’ Effect, or 
lose Your beauty by consenting. 

+ 0 . Straits of time : pressure or insufficiency of 
time. Obs. 

x6xa Brinsley Lied. Lit. vii. 84 In hearing parts in 
straights of time, thus we may examine only in those places 
where we most suspect the negligence. 0 1703 Buukitt On 
PI. T. Matt, xxvii. 61 It was done in haste, by reason of the 
straits of time. 

d. In generalized sense : Privation, hardship. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. n. ii, They., .did often deliver 
the Aristocrat brother officer out of peril and strait. 1872 
Daily News 27 Sept., There will be almost an unprecedented 
amount of suffering and strait in our large towns. 1 

3. A comparatively narrow water-way or passage 
connecting two large bodies of water. 

When used as a geographical proper name, the word is 
usually pi. with sing, sense, e.g, the Straits of Dover, of 
Gibraltar (formerly f of Morocco), of Magellan, of Malacca, 
and the Straits as short for any of these ; with regard to 
Basses) S/raitis, Torres Strains, usage is divided, while 
Davis Strait rarely appears in the plural form. The use 
of the pi. for the sing, began in the xsthc. A few writers, 
chiefly of gazetteers, use the sing, consistently throughout. 

The Straits : in i7-i8th c. usually = the Straits of Gibral- 
tar ; now, where there is no contextual indication, chiefly 
= the Straits of Malacca. 

sing. 1375 Barbour Bruce m. 688 As is the raiss of 
Bretang?e, Or strait off Marrok in-to Span^e. 0x386 Chaucer 
Man of Law's T. 366 The Strayte Of Marrok. 1327 R. 
Thorne in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 252 They may return through, 
the streight of Magellan. 1385 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's 
Voy. 11. x. 43 b, We entred the streit of Hellespont. x6xo 
Holland Camden's Brit. (1637) 671 The small narrow 
streight of Menai. 1703 La Hontaris Voy. N. Amer. I. 83 
We entered the Streight of the Lake of Huron, where we 
met with a slack Current of half a League in breadth, that 


continued till we arriv'd in the Lake of St. Clairs 1774 J m 
Bryant My that. I. 262 The narrow streight into the Euxine 
sea was a passage of difficult navigation. 1807 G. Chalmers 
Caledonia I. ir. vii. 319 note. Passengers used to speak across 
the streight from Mult to Hy. 1833 Mrs. Browning 
Prometh . Bound Poet. Wks. (1904) 133 That strait, called 
Bosphorus. 1887 W. D. Gainsford Winter's Cruise 
Meaiterr. 294 At x p.m. we rounded Tarifa, and at 4.30 were 
off Trafalgar, and through the Strait. 1896 Rifling Seven 
Seas, HP Andrews' Hymn, Fra’ Deli clear to Tones Strait. 
pi. 1439 Roller of Parlt. V. 31/2 Contras beyonde the 
Streytes of Marrok. 1347 Boorde Introd. Knowl. xxxvi. 
(1870) 2x3 They [Moors] wyl come ouer the straytes. 1582 
Stanyhurst jlSneis iii. (Arb.) 83 The sea..Italye disioynct- 
ing with short streicts from Sicil Island. 16x4 Raltgh tint. 
World 11. xxviii. § 2. 632 They returned home by the pillars 
and streights of Hercules (as the name was then) called now 
the straights of Gybraltar. 1669 Sturm y Mariner's Mag., 
Penalties Forf. x Commodities of the Levant Seas may 
be brought from any Port within the Straights. 1773 Coni. 
Sterne's Sent. Jonrn. III. 177 You may drop (he bloody 
dagger in the streights of Dover and Calais, to cleanse its 
sanguinary blade. x8xz Byron Ch. Har. u. xxii, Through 
Calpe’s straits survey the steepy shore. 1884 Cavenagh 
Rernin. hid. Official vii. 239 A succession of men-of-war 
and transports belonging to both nations passed through the 
Straits. I’he hospitality of Government House [Singapore] 
was tendered to all. 1887 C. D. Bell Glean. Tour Palestine 
etc. 313 Passing through the straits of Abydos, the vessel 
made her quiet way.. into the Sea of Marmora. 

b. transf. $xi<\fig. 

1 c 1660 Cowley Ess. ix. Shortn. Life, It is, alas, so nar- 
row a Streight betwixt the Womb and the Giave, that it 
might be called the Pas de Vie. x666 G. Harvey Moibns 
Angl. iii. (1672) 9 The Infant.. makes its sally out of the 
Womb, that’s now grown too little to give it any longer 
harbour j and having thus passed the Streights, it’s tossed 
into the wide world. X805 Wordsw. Waggoner i. 10 Where 
the scattered stars are seen In hazy sti aits the clouds be- 
tween. 1830 Tennyson In Mem. Ixxxiv. 39 Mine own [spirit] 
..hovering o’er the doloious strait To the other shore. 

c. pi. Short for Straits Settlements, the name 
given to the British possessions in the Malay 
peninsula collectively (near the Straits of Malacca). 

1884 Cavenagh Remitt. hid. Official vii. 372 , 1 left the 
Straits a most flourishing colony. Ibid., I must always look 
back with pleasure to my connection with the Stiaits. 

+ 4. A narrow pass or gorge between mountains ; 
a defile, ravine. Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 458 Syne till a stinte thai held 
thair way. C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xiv. 64 Fra Tortouse 
passez men . .by land thurgh j>e straytes of mountaynes and 
fellcs. c 1430 Merlin xv. 256 The kynge. .sente hym worde 
to mete with hym at the streite of the roche magot. 1325 
Berners Froiss. II. xv. 12, I Wolde not counsayle you to 
passe the mountayns of Nortliumberiande, for there, be mo 
than .xxx. streightes and passages. 1560 Daus tr. Slcidane's 
Comm. 391 Having won the straites of thalpes. 1383, T. 
Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. iv. xv. 129 Through which 
narrow streights, Alexander, .made his armie to pass. 1627 
May Lucan iv. F 5 b, Below safe passages are found Through 
windings darke; which straights if once the foe Had in 
possession, Caesar well did know [etc. ]. 1733 Hanway Trav. 
(1762) II. ill. i. 86 Leonidas., defended the streight of Ther- 
mopilae with four thousand men. 1778 Pennant Tour Wales 
(1883) I. in They suffered the enemy to maich along the 
streights of the country, till their forces were entangled in 
the depths of the woods. 

5. A narrow strip of land with v alcr on each 
side, an isthmus. Now rare, {poet.) 

1562 J. Shute tr. Cambini's Two Comm. 20 b, The walle of 
Esmilia, that was buylded vpon the slraite called Istlunos. 
1568 Hacket tr. Ihevet's New found World lxx. 113 
Daryen, a straight of lande [Fr. detroit de terre], so 
named of the Riuer of Daryen. 0x586 Sidney Arcadia 1. 
xii. (1912) 74 Afterward he passed.. to the Corinthians, 
prowde of their two Seas, to learne whether by the streight 
of that Isthmus, it was possible to know of his [Diaphanlus ] 
passage. x6ox Holland Pliny iv. vii. 1 . 75 At the streights 
of Isthmus [ab Isthmi angustiis] beginneth Hellas. 1632 
Lithgow Trav. vi. 297 Diuers have attempted to digge 
through this strait to make both Seas mcete for a nearer 
passage to India. 1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. n. (1831) I. 
156 He supposed this strait or isthmus to be situated near 
the gulf of Darien. 1842 Tennyson Mot te d 1 Arthur 10 A 
chap el.. That stood on a dark strait of barren land. On one 
side lay the Ocean, and on one Lay a great water. 

0. A narrow part (of a river) ; pi. ' narrows . 
Now rare or Obs. 

7 1427-9 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 364/2 Many diverses straites 
and daungers been in the entiyng into the river of Humbre 
out of the See. 1368 Hacket tr. Thevet's New found 
World xxv. 40 b, The straight of our riuer being about a 
gunne shotte brode. x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. (1637) 
199 That little river Lid, here at the bridge, gathered into a 
streight, and pent in between rocks, runneth down amatne. 
X665 Manley Grotius' Loiu-C. Wars 481 Coming to the 
River, .whose long and narrow Streights & Fords were 
very troublesome to passe. 1836 W. Irving Astoria II. 189 
The long and terrific strait of the river set all further pro- 
gress at defiance. 

+ 7. A narrow lane, alley, or passage. Obs. ( 
x6i4 B. Jonsqn Barth. F, it. vi, Looke into any Angle o 
the towne (the Streights or the Bermuda’s) where the quar- 
relling lesson is read, a 1637 — Underwoods, Ep. to Sack- 
ville 82 These men..turne Pyrats here at Land, Ha their 
Bermudas and their streights 1’ th’ Strand. 1622 J. Taylor 
(Water P.) Water-Cormorant D 2 b, And passing through 
a narrow obscure strait, The thieving knaue the purse he 
nimbly nims. 1712 [see Pass j b, 1 3 f.]. 

8 . The narrow part (of anything tubular) ; a 
narrow passage in the body, 

1338 Warde tr. Alexis’ Seer. (1568) 105 By that meanes it 
maye stoppe the strayte of the funnell. 1367 Maplet Gr. 
Forest 40 Diotamus is an_ Herbe . .very wondei full in losen- 
ing & vnbtnding the straights of the bodie. 1831 R. Knox 
Cloquet's Anat. 119 This strait. ,is circumscribed anteriorly 
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by the symphysis of the pubes, on the sides by the rami. 
1881 Trans. Obstetr . Soc. Loud. XXII. 41 The vaginal stric- 
ture necessitating the perfoimance of the operation through 
a nanow unyielding stiait. 1890 G. M. Gould New Med. 
Diet. s.v. Pelvis , Straits of Pelvis, superior and inferior, 
the planes of the inlet and outlet. 

+ 9. pi. Cloth of single width, as opposed to 
Broadcloth. (Cf. A. 4 b.) Obs. 

1429 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 361/1 Fyn Streites of Essex for 
xxiiu s. a pece, commen Strettes xvi s. 1483 Act 1 Rich. Ill, 
c. 8 All maner Clothes called Stiaytes to..conteigne, .in 
brede a yeide w* yn the listes. 1543 Rates Custom Ho. d iij, 
vi Strayghtes for a clothe. 1333 Act 7 Edw. VI. c. 9 An 
Acte for the true makinge of white playne streigntes and 
pynned white streightes in Devon and Cornwall. 15 . . Christ's 
Kirk 13 in Bannatyne MS. (Hunter, Club) 283 Thnir schone 
wes of the straitis. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey', Straights 
or Str eights, a soit of narrow Kersey, or woollen Cloth. 

10. A tile about half the usual breadth used at 
the gable ends of a tiled roof. 

1703 T. N. City Sf C. Purchaser 237 Strait , A Term us’d 
by Bricklayers, it is half, (or more, or less than half) a Tile 
in breadth, and the whole length. They are commonly us’d 
at the Gable-ends . . to cause the Tiles to break Joint. 1887 
Diet. Archit. (Arcliit. Publ. Soc.) s.v. Straight. 

11. attrib. and Comb, as in sense f of or pertaining 
to the Straits (of Gibraltar) also 1 suitable for 
ships bound thither’; Straits-born a., born in 
the Straits Settlements; Straitsman. (a) a ship 
suitable for the Straits; (b) Australian (see quot. 
1846). 

1686 in T. Hfale] Acc. New Invent. (1691) 69 Which upon 
due enquiry will appear to be very little more than a good 
Streights sheathing, and not above half so much as an Enst- 
India sheathing. 1693 Luttrell Brief llel. III. 7 The 
Streights fleet and their convoy. Ilnd. 10 The Dutch 
Stieights and West India fleets are arrived. 1799 Hull 
Advertiser 13 July 2/1 The good brigantine Lady Bruce., 
would make an excellent coaster or stieightsman. 1846 J. L. 
Stokes Discern, in Australia II. xiii. 449 Straitsmen is the 
name by which those who inhabit the eastern and western 
entrance of Bass Strait are known. 1907 Q. Rev. July 180 
The Straits-born Chinaman. 

C. adv. 

1. Tightly. Obs. exc. dial. 

c moo 'Trin. Coll. Horn. 197 Nos sumus quasi serpentes 
terre corpore adherent es...\Ve bed alse be neddre, liie 
smujcS street bi be eor 3 e. £1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. i68g 
After that J>ei longe compleined liadde And ofte I-kiste & 
streite in Armes folde That be day gan rise, c 1373 Sc. Leg. 
Saints xxxiii. (.George) 288 pai bat schupe bairn to duel stil, 
stratstekine set pe3ettis til. C1386 Chaucer Prol. 437 Hir 
hosen we>en of fyn scarlet reed Ful streite yteyd. <11400 
Destr. Tioy 2815 By the Regions oFRene rode bai ferre, 
Stieit by the stremys of the stithe londys. £1420 ?Lydg. 
Assembly of Gods 539 Sodeynly. .constreynyd .. Was the 
ground to close hys superfyciall face So stray te that to scape 
Eolus had no space, c 1450 Mirk's Bestial 9 pay bonden 
hymto be crosse.. so haid and stray te, bat pe blod wrast 
apon yche a knot. 1323-34 Fitziierb. Husb. § 56 To be lose- 
skinned, that it stycke not harde nor streyte to his rybbes, 
*334 More Dial. Comf agst. Trib. in. xxvii. (1553) V vij b, 
The scorneful crowne of sharpe thomes beaten doune vpon 
hys holye head so stray te and so depe, that on euerye parte 
hys blessed bloude issued out. 1361 Hoby tr. Castiglione's 
Courtier 11. (1900) 197 The two..layed hande upon Cesar 
with me and helde him streict. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. II. 7 So strate vses the knot of vertue to beknutt 
betueine gud men. x6oi B. Jonson Poetasterm. iv, Sirrah, 
boy, brace your drumme a little straighter. *684 R. Waller 
Nat. Exper. 38 Close then the folds of the Bladder, and 
bind it very strait round the Neck. 1884-6 Chester Gloss., 
Slret, tightly. ‘ Tee it stret,’ tie it tightly. 

+ b. With close bonds of fealty, friendship, 
servitude, etc. Obs. 

*375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxvii. (Vincencius) 401 For b° be 
brynt wes in pe lyre, . . stratar to god wes he bundine. c 1400 
Beryn 3643 Geffrey with his wisdom held hem hard fifc 
streyte. 1390 Spenser P. Q. i. xil 18 For by the faith, 
which I to armes haue plight, I bounden am straight after 
{bis emprize. 1392 Nashe P. Penilesse 37 God, who raiueth 
him [xc. the devil] so straight, that except he let him loose he 
can doo nothing. 1672 A. Marvell Reh. Transp. 1. 28 
Some that meddle in it do it chiefly in order to fetter men 
straiter under the formal bondage of fictitious Discipline. 

+ 2 . Close ; with narrow opening. Obs. 

£1440 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 134 And kitte hem streit [L. 
strictius] aftii thi good vyndage, And, grapis fewe yhad, 
let kitte hem large [L latius]. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 1, 
vii. 30 And still the ofter we loose [the offers], the straiter 
the doore opens, and the lesse is offer’d. 

+ 3. In a crowded condition; with insufficient 
room. Obs. 

c 1430 Lovelich Grail xlviii. 21 For so streite here, sire, 
we Sitte,..In distresse And In Mai Ese. 155X Robinson 
tr. Move's Utopia 11. v. (1893) 139 To thintent the sycke.. 
shuld not lye to thronge or strayte. 

1 4. In strait or careful keeping, securely ; in close 
confinement or strict custody. Obs. 

£*330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 16311 Haue pys y 
pen herte ful streit. How bey haue don vs many deseit. 
£1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 723 For in that cuntre Maydenys 
been I-kept for gelosye Ful streyte lyst they dedyn sum 
lolye. £ 2386 ■— Merck. T. 883 Thogh they [Piramus and 
Tesbee] were kept ful longe streite oueral They been ac- 
corded rownynge thurgh a wal. £1400 Destr. Troy 615 , I 
heteyou..Tlie flese for to fecche, and feike it away; And 
withstand all the stoure bat it strait yemys. 1461 Poston 
Lett. II. 52 The Due of Somerset, [and others).. are comen 
into Normandy out of Scotland, and as yette they stand 
strete under arest. 1470-83 Malory Arthur vin. xxxv. 327 
He took la beale Isoud home with hym and kepte her 
strayte that by no meane neuer she myght wete nor sende 
vnto l'rystram nor he vnto her. 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 
376 He did emprison them..commaundyng the Jaylours to 


kepe them streyt in Irons. x6xx Bible i Macc. xiii. 49 They 
also of the towre in Ierusalem were kept so strait, that they 
could neither come foorth, nor goe into the countrey. 

5. Severely, oppressively; so as to cause hard- 
ship. Now rare. 

as 300 Cursor M. 24849 StrangH strait pan wav pai stadd. 
1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synue 3814 He durst come oute on 
no party Of alle pe twelue monpe,.So was he beseged 
stieyte. 13.. E, E. A Hit. P. B. 880 pus pay probled & 
prong & pi we vmbe his erez, & distresed him wonder strayt. 
1390 Gower Conf. 1 . 314 His fader grete werreshadde With 
Rome, whiche he streite ladde. £1440 Generydes 1462 
Generydes..liym [a prisoner] delyueryd onto Anasore, A 
gentill knyght keping the prison ther, To kepe hym hard 
and strayte in his office. 1460 W. Paston in P. Lett. I. 316 
He saythe it schuld go streythe with zow wytheowt zowr 
witnesse were rythe sofyeyent. 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 
xo They were, .compelled to eate all kinde of Vermine, . .so 
harde and streit they were kept by the warre. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. III. iv. viii, Danger drawing ever nigher, difficulty 
pressing ever straiter. 

f 6 . With strictness of conduct or rule. Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf. 1 . 167 Of these lovers that loven streyte. 
£ 1400 Apol. Loll. 36 pel kepe more specialy pe pings, 8c pe 
biddingis enioynid of men, &stieytar pan biddingis & bingis 
enioynid of God. c 1400 Rule St. Benet (Prose) ii. 6 pa pat 
ere froward and recles, Lede paim pe straiter. c 1450 Cap- 
grave Life St. Gilbert xxii. gs pei desired pat he schuld 
sumwhat tempir pe gret hardnesse of leligion andsuffir hem 
not to be kept so streith as bei werbe-for. 1333 Covkrdale 
Ps. cxviii. 128 Therfore holde I straight all thy commaunde- 
mentes, and all false wayes I vtterly abhorre. 

fb. With ligorous exactness; with strict cor- 
rectness; exactly, precisely. Obs. 

1338 R. Brunne Chron. (1725) 84 Tuenty jere had he pe 
land & uien moneth streite. Ibid. 139 Henry dred disceite, 
He wild, that his conant were holden stable & streite. c 1373 
Sc. Leg. Saints xxxv. ( Thaddeeus ) 80 Fore quhais [saulis] pu 
mon leknynge 3 eld, [as] strate as for pine, a 1430 Myrc Par. 
Pr. 1424 Whether hyt [the sin] be gret or smal, Open or hud, 
wyte bow al. . .Byd liym telle euen strait. 1390 H. Smith 
Magistr. Script. 2 And though they iudge here, yet they 
shall be iudged hereafter, and giue account of their steward- 
ship how they haue gouerned, os straite as their subiectes 
how they haue obeyed. 

7. Graspingly, stingily. Obs. exc. dial. 

1390 Gower Conf. II, 136 The more he hath of worldis 
good, The more he wolde it kepe stieyte. 1833 W. Watson 
Poems 16 (E.D.D.) They grip their gear sae stret They live 
an’ die in their ftin debt. 

8 . Comb, with pa. pples., as strait-besieged , 
-braced, - embraced \ -tied. Also Strait-laced a. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche ix. xviii, When sly Danger near 
Our *stra't- besieged Soul or Body draws. 1847 Tlnnyson 
Princess Prol. 36 O miracle of women, . .0 noble heart who, 
being strait-besieged By this wild king to force her to his 
wish, Nor bent, nor broke. 1627 Drayton Agincouit cxc. 
39 The dreadfull bellowing of whose *strait-brac’d Drnmes, 
To the French sounded like the dreadfull doome. 1648 J. 
Beaumont Psyche 1. clxxiv, Those arms that courteous Vine 
About her *strait.embraced Elm doth throw, c 1320 Skf.l- 
ton Magnyf. 852 Beyonde Measure Mysleueis wyde, Al of 
Pleasure My hose *strayte tyde. 

t Strait, v. Obs. Forms: see the adj. [f. 

Strait «.] 

1. tram. ? Tp brace up to effort. 

[Perh. a different word : cf. ON. streita-sk to struggle.] 
1340-70 Alex, tjr Bind. 756 Summe [of your idols] 30U 
strenkpen to striue & straiten 30m minde, & somme eggen 
in ese to eten and to drinke. 

2. As rendering of Vulg. coartare, artare , lit. to 
press together, contract. 

0x340 Hamfole Psalter xxxiv, 6 And aungel of lord 
straitand [Vulg. coartans ] paim. 1382 Wyclif Job xviii. 7 
The goingis of his vertue shul be streitid [Vulg. artabnn- 
tur). — Joel ii. 8 Eche shal not streyte [Vulg. non coarta - 
bit ] bis brother, eche shuln go in his path. 

3. To narrow (e.g. the course of a river, a street). 

Coventry Leet Bi. 31 That pe Ryuer and the brakes 
. . & allso the Red-dyche be enlargid. . pe wiche, be encroch- 
ment of dwellers of both sydes, be strayted and narrowid, & 
with filthe, dong and stonys the watur stoppyd of his cours. 
1310 Sel. Cases Star Chamber (Selden Soc.) II. 69 [He] 
made.. many wharffes stathes & keyes,.Wherby the seide 
porte is greatly streyted and hurted. .and shippes . .applyeng 
the same for straytnes therof oftymes in gieate Jeopardie. 
1530 Palsgr. 738/1 It is to wyde, you muste straygbt it. 
1606 Court Rolls 174/16 Wickham [Essex] View 23 Sept. 
(P.R.O.), Henry Finch hath straited the way in Mosepett 
Lane to the great annoyance of the King's people. 1610 
Holland Camden's Bril. 1. 1 The sea is so streited, that 
some thinke the land there was pierced thorow, and received 
the sens into it. 16x5 Manwood's Lawes Forest xxiii. § 7. 
228 If any man haue stopped or strayted any Church-way, 
Mill-way, or othei wayei. .you shall do us to weet thereof, 
b. intr. To become narrowed, to narrow. 

<1x532 Lkland I tin. (1910) V. 52 Dargwent..casteth owt 
an arme of his abundant water that maketh a poole, . .and 
afterward strayteth, and at the last cummeth ynto Dargwent, 
and so maketh an isle. 

4. To shut up in or force into a narrow space. 

f ihsoILydg. Assembly of Gods 1633 Lyke as Eolus, beyng 
at hys large, Streytyd hym sylf thorow his owne lewdenesse, 
1534 More Treat. Passion Wks?i347/2 The tyme shall come 
whan.. the churche by persecucion [shal be] so strayghted 
into so narow a corner, that. .it shall seeme that there shall 
bee than no chrysten countreyes left at all. 1571 Campion 
Hist. Irel. vii. (1633) 23 All sorts brake truce and amity with 
the Gyants, and straited them up so, that from all corners of 
the land, they must needes assemble into one field. 1579 
Fenton Gutcciard.vm. 442 At the beginning our towne was 
strayted. 1379-80 North Plutarch, Crassus (1393) 6x0 He 
. .st flighted the battell of hisfooiemen [Amyot estroissit la 
bataille de ses gens de pied], c x6*x Chapman Iliad xr v. a8 
Which.. yet suffisd, to hide them, though their men Were 
something streighted [Gr. trreu'om 8i Kaos). 1612 J. Davies 


(Heref.) Muse's Sacrif, (Grosart) 83/2 My Body's but the 
Prison of my Soule ; which straits her more, the more that 
Prison’s free. 1641 Best Farm. Bis. (Surtees) 21 Your best 
way will bee to bowse them all night, viz. : — to lye them in 
some howse or bai ne wheare they may not bee straited for 
roome. 

5 . a. ?To do violence to, to mar. 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 341 Bob for he wolde be nomore 
Among the wommen so coveited, The beaute of his face 
streited He hath. 

b. To press hardly upon. 

1460 Capgrave Chron. (Rolls) 309 Ther took he a preest of 
the secte, and othir servauntis of nis, whom the lord Beige- 
veni streyted so, that thei told wher Oldcastelle was hid. 
1394 i n Might' Papers (S.H.S.) I. 186 My Loid Argyll had 
straitit him verie sole about a band quliilk he had with 
Huntly, 16x4 . Gorges Lucan x. Argt., Ctesar . . By ship to 
Pharos takes his flight. Whei e being straighted by his foes, 
From thence by swimming safely goes. 

o. To bring into straits, subject to hardship. 
1579-80 North Plutarch, Sertonus (1395) 633 Halting 
straighted his enemies with scarcitie of victuals. 1633 
Orkney Witch Trial in Abbotsford Club Misc. 152 Schoand 
hir haill fammillie was straitit with drouth for the space off 
xx dayis ore ane mounth. £1640 Mure Ps. evil. 28 While 
straited thus in these extreams Wnto the Lord they cry, 
1654 Vilvain Enchir . Epigr. v. xii. 95 Exter..Hath with 
ten sieges grievously bin streited. 

d. In passive , To be hard put to it, to be at a 
loss, to be nonplussed. 

x6xx Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iv. 365 If your Lasse Interpre- 
tation should abuse, and call this Your lacke of loue, or 
bounty, you were straited F01 a reply. 1624 T. White Repl. 
Fisher 357 We are not so straighted for words. 1646 R. 
Baii.lie A nabaptism (1647) 37 When in their debates against 
the baptism of infants they axe straited with consequences 
from the circumcision of infants. 1647 TRArr Comm. Rev. 
xvii. 18 The Rhemists aie so straited that they know not 
which way to turn them. 

0. To lighten (a knot). 

a 1342 Wyatt in Tottel's Misc. (Arb.) 66 And if I did, the 
lot, That first did me enchayne : May neuer slake the knot, 
But strayght it to my payne. 

7 . To confine, restrict to a person, time, etc. ; to 
confine within limits. 

*581 J- Bell Hadden's Answ. Osor. 102 b, His doctrine 
being not stiaighted within the bounties of Nature. Ibid. 399 
Yet ought not this power be so narrowly streighted either to 
one Byshop onely. .as though there were none other Re- 
mission of Sinnes. 

b. To restrict in choice. Const .between, betwixt 
(alternatives, options). 

1633 Wariston Diary (S.H.S.) no Being straited by God 
(as I thought) betuixt three unsupportable burdens. 1637 
Gillespie Engl. Pop. Cerem. 11. ix. 51 He is greatly mistaken, 
whiles he thinkes that a man can be so straited betwixt two 
scandalls, that he cannot choose but give the one of them. 
1642 D. Roglrs No am an 30 Straighted betweene the choice 
of either famine, warre, or pestilence. 

o. To restrict in freedom of action. 

1333 More Apol. 249 Yet are they stieyghted by the playne 
law that they may not so do at the seconde, whan the man, 
is relapsed. 16x3 Heywood Silver Age in, i, Juno. Nor 
powers of heaven shall straight me till the deaths Of yon 
adultress and her mechal brats, a X617 Bayne Led. (1634) 
272 God in none of these [things] is straited. 1642 D. Rogers 
Naaman 149 Selfe hath hidebound thee and straited thee in 
thine owne bowells. 

8. To keep ill supplied, to stint. 

25x3 Sih E. Howard in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. 111. 1 . 140 , 1 
have geven such ordre in dispendyng of our vitaill that ther 
was never Army so straited, nat by one drynkyng In a day, 
wich I know well hath byn a grete sparyng. 1364 Harding 
Answ. Jeivel xvil 165 Herein I am more encombred with 
store, then straighted with lacke. x6ox_ Holland Pliny 
xviii. xxi. I, 581 And swely, I doe find this rule of his most 
true, . .in case a man have fand ynough for to let his grounds 
, .rest every second yeare. But how if a man is stieighted 
that way, and hath no such leach and ciicuit lying to his 
living? 2607 Bf. Hall ArtDiv. Medit. iv. Wks. L625) 107 
God hath not straited vs for matter, hauing giuen vs the 
scope of the whole world. 1669 W. Montagu in Bncclench 
MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1 . 446 We are so straighted here 
in our charities, as we can furnish as yet but tuo hundred 
pistoles towards all the Church charities. 

9 . To 1 educe the duialion or period of. 

1571 T. Bannester Let. to Cecil 29 Mar. (P.R.O.) They 
went ftom yt, and streyghted owr yerelyePencyon or Allow- 
ance to iij yeres. 1381 J. Bell H addon's Answ. Osor. 403 b, 
Wheieas Gregory the rr. xeduced the Jubilee to the 33. 
yeare.. Paule 2, and Sixtus the 4.,. streighted the Jubilee 
to the 25. yeare, in the yeare 1475. 

10. To limit in amount or degree ; also, to im- 
pute limitation to. 

*533 More Answ, Poysoned Bi. Wks. 1121/2, 1 . .sayed.. 
that "Frith was but a foole so to stiaite and to limite the 
power of almightye god 1396 Babington Profit. Exp. 183 
Now in the time of his Gospell his goodnes is not__streyted 
or diminished. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 11 iii. iv. xii, 
So that ibe durance of the Deity We must contract, or strait 
his full Benignity. 

Hence t S trailed ppl. a. 

1581 A. Hall Iliad vii. 123 Lycurgus..slue him downe in 
strayted lane [uTeima-is iv 66<jJ], where .club he could not 
weeid. X642 H, More Song of Soul i. ii. 42 But that full 
right,. did so unbind His stiaited sprights, that [etc.]. 

Strait, obs. form of Straight. 

Straiten (strsH’n], v. Forms : 6 streyghten, 
streyten, 6-7 streiten, 6-8 streighten, 6-9 
straighten, 7 straioten, strayten, 7- straiten, 
[f. Strait a. + -en &.] 

1 . trans. To render strait or narrow ; to narrow, 
contract (an opening, a passage, road, stream, etc.), 
Now somewhat rare. 
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155a Holoet, Streyghten or make narrow, angusto. 1603 
Stow Surv. 84 The number of. .carts and coatches, more 
then hath beetle accustomed, the streetes and lanes being 
streightned, must needes be daungerous. 1604 E. G[rim- 
stone] tr. Acosta's Hist . Indies 111. xviii. 1 76 The 1 iver being 
there straightened, and forced betwixt two high steepe 
rockes : the water falles directly downe. 1628 Coke On Hitt. 
3 An ancient grant., that a way leading to theii common 
should not be streightened. 1660 Boyle New Exper. Phys . 
Mech. xxiii. (1682) 92 Into the latter [the Philosophical 
egg] we put a.. rod of solid glass to straiten the Cavity of 
the neck by almost filling it up. 1683 Salmon Dos on Med. 

1. 322 [This] straitens the Pores and Passages of the Body. 
169s in Heitford Sessions Rolls (1905) !. 420 [Enclosing 
part of a highway] by which means the said highway is much 
straightened. 1712 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 43 
Trees on the Sides, coming to.. grow thicker, will in 'lime 
..streighten a Walk very considetably. 1713 Dfsagulifrs 
Fires Intpr. 51 The Funnel.. shou'd have several divisions 
to cut the Wind. Some have indeed streighten 'd this Pas- 
sage, c 1804 Jane Axjsten Watsons in Leigh Mem. (1871) 
321 In passing through the latter, where the passage was 
straitened by tables, Mrs. Edwards and Iter paity were for 
a few moments hemmed in. 1822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) 
III. 14 The throat is rough and straightened fiom thesecond 
day of the eruption, rips Petrie Eg)pt. Tales Ser. 1. 62 
The tow-path . .was straitened . . : on the one side of it was the 
water, and on the other side of it grew his coi n. 

transf. 1638 Ford Fancies IV. i. 49 We shall flourish. 
Feed high hencefoith, man, and no more be streightend 
Within the limits of an emptie patience. 

f b. To dose the ranks of (an army). Obi. 

1590 Sir J. Smvthe Disc. Weapons 3 b, That a squadron of 
armed men . . being readie to encounter with another squad- 
ron,. .ought to streighten and close themselues byfruntand 
flanckes. <21609 Sir F. Vere Comm. (1657) 95 The water 
now grew very high, so as both we and they were forced to 
streighten our front. 

f e. To straiten one's hand', to become nig- 
gardly. Obs. 

3622 Mabbe tr. A Ionian's Guzman dAl/.i. 351 My friends 
..had already cast mee off, streightning more and more their 
hand towards mee. 

t d. Phrase, To straiten (a person's) quarters . 
(Cf. sense 4 b.) Obs. 

164 1 Clarendon Hist. Rel. vi. § 2iyThe winning of Ciceter 
..which, being upon the edge of Wiltshire, Barkshire, and 
Oxfordshire, shrewdly straitened the King's quarters. 1741 
Middleton Cicero II. x. 395 Distressing him by straitening 
his quarters. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4 R. xxx. (1787) III. 150 
The Barbarian was gradually invested, on every side, by the 
troops of the West.. 1 his quarters were straightened j his 
convoys weie inteicepted. 

2. intr. To become narrow, to narrow. 

x6ox Holland Pliny v. xxxti. 1 . 114 Being past this gulfe, 
the sea beginneth to streighten again, and the land to meet 
neere together. 1615 G. Sandys Tram, n. 117 This arme of 
the Nile is as broad at Rosetta as Thames about Tilbury, 
Streightning by little and little. 1732 T. Gordon Tacitus , 
Agricola II. 360 But a tiact of ten itory huge and unmeasur- 
able stretches forward to the uttermost shore, and straight, 
ning by degrees, terminates like a wedge. 1823 J. Thaciier 
Muit. Jml, Amer. Rev. g6 We behold Lake Champlain 
widening and straitening as banks and clifts project into its 
channel. 1853 6. J. Cayley Las Alforjas II. 28 The valley 
. .shortly after this began to straiten, till it came at last to so 
narrow a gorge, .that [etc.]. 

+ 3. trans. To tighten (a knot, cord, bonds). Obs. 
e 1643 Howell Lett. (1650) II. xvi. 28 You have much 
streightned that knot of love which hath bin long tied be- 
tween us. 1639 Milton Treat. Civ. Power 58 As well may 
he loos'n that which God hath strait’nd, or strait’ n that 
which God hath loos’nd, as [etc.]. 1741 *T, Betterton’ 
Hist. Engl. Stage v. 66 Shewing the Teeth, and straitening 
the Lips on them, shews I ndignation and Anger. 174a Pope 
Dune. iv. 29 Morality. .Gasps, as they straiten at each end 
the cord. 

’ fb. To render more strict or rigorous. Obs. 

*73* H. Walpole Let. to Mann 1 May, On this his con- 
finement was straitened. *733 Richardson Grandison (178 r) 
III. 46 Her Mother's wickedness giving occasion the more 
to streighten her education. 

4. To confine in or force into a narrow space ; to 
hem in closely. Also with in. Now rare. 

1370-6 Lambardk Peramb. Rent 79 Vortimer.,so streight- 
ned the Saxons in this lie.., that for a colour they sent 
Vortiger to treate with him of peace. ? *603 Drayton Poems 
Lyr. 4 Past., Man in Moone H 3, Wherin you might view 
A sea that somwhat straytned by the land, Two furious 
tydes raise their ambitious hand One gainst the other. x6aa 
Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman (tAlf. n. 216 They seemed., 
to be like vnto straw, which., if you lestraine and straiten it, 

. . it will shoot it selfe out. t6a6 Bacon Sylva §113 Waters, 
when they beat vpon the Shore, or are straitned (as in the 
falls of Bridges ;) . .gitie a Roaring Noise. 1637-38 in Willis 
& Clark Cambridge (1886) 1 . 1x9 F« wind could not there be 
straightned by Clare Hall, w oU scarce xeacheth to y» fourth 
part of y‘ height. 1648 Gage West Ind. 123 The chiefest 
mountains which straighten in this City and valley are two. 
x6$2 Nedham Mare Cl. 172 An In-land Sea, which 

m som places beeing streightned with Land on every side, 
exceeds not the breadth even of a River. 1667 Milton 
P. L. 1. 776 So thick the aerie crowd Swarm'd and were 
strattn d. 1684 Contempt. St. Man u, vi. (1699) xg6 The Bodies 
of the Damned . . shall be so straitned and crowded together 
m that Infernal Dungeon. 1698 Norris Pract. Disc. IV. 33 
The Heavenly Plant is too much streightned and bound up 
to thrive, and cannot shoot Forth its Branches very far. 
1862 Stanley Jew. Ch, {1877) I. xvi. 3x1 The small tribe of 
Dan, already straitened between the mountains and the sea. 

b. said of a hostile army. 

1603 KnolleS Hist, T urkes (1621] 944 Who . . with all speed 
compassed in his enemies, and straightning them on both 
sides, tooke some of them alive,, .and [etc.]. 1667 Milton 
P. L. ix.333 If this be our condition, thus to dwell In nar- 
row circuit strait'nd by a Foe. 1849-50 Alison Hist. Europe 
liv. § 47. VIII. £09 Finding himself daily more closely 
Straitened by the insurgents the] was obliged to retire. 


6 . To nanow or restrict the freedom, power, or 
privileges of (a person) . arch. 

<2x586 Sidney Arcadia 1. iv. (1912) 23 Their [sc. your 
daughteis 1 ] education by your fatherly care, hath beene 
hetherto such, as hath beene most fit to jestraineall euilli.. 
not greeuing them for want of wel-ruled ljbertie. N ow to fall 
to a sodain straightning them s what can it doo but argue sus- 
pition? x6ix Bible Micah it. 7 Is the Spirit of the Lord 
straitned \inarg. or, shortened] ? 16x9 Sanderson Serm. A d 
Clentnt i. (1632) 24 The liberty of a Christian.. is then in- 
fringed, when the Conscience ii bound and streitned, by im- 

S osing vpon it an opinion of doctrinal! Necessity, a 1633 
1 inning Sinner's Sand. xiv. Wks. (1735) 233 Was it the 
Satisfaction of his Justice that straitned him, and put a 
Necessity of this upon him ? X701 SirD. Home Diaty Pari. 
Scot, (Bannatyne Club) 52 What was moved seemed to him 
to straiten the King.. .So this was let fall. 1838 J. Mar- 
tinf.au Stud. Christ. 108 Our spirit, .is so straitened by the 
bands of sin. . that there is no freedom,. 

fb. To deprive partially, abridge of (a posses- 
sion or privilege). Obs . 

1323 Fitzherb. Surv. 8 b, And also the lordes ltaue en- 
closed a great jSarte of their waste croundes and streytened 
their tenauntes of their commyns tlierin. 1621 Elsing De- 
bates Ho. Lords (Camden) 114 The pe ticioner to be. called in 
and herde. Yf he fynde himselfe streightened of his proofes 
for not beinge herde, then to gyve him longer daye. 1647 
Howf.ll Lett. (1650) III. xv.. 27 The King is. streightned of 
that liberty he formerly had in the Isle of Wight, 
f c. To testrict from doing something. Obs. 

1622 Relat. Enel, Plant. Plymouth, New Eng. 63 Some 
whooutof doubt in tendernesse of conscience,, .are straitned 
and doe stiaiten others, from going to fomune plantations. 
+ d. To bind stringently. Obs. 

1652 Howell Giraffi's Rev. Naples n. X29 While thus in 
the Countrey there was a course taken to straiten the people 
to the Obedience of his Majesty, there was no time lost in 
Naples, 

0. To narrow or restrict in range, scope, or 
amount. 

164s Pagitt Heresiogr. (ed. 2) 46 Because else the grace 
of God to his people is now .. lessened and straitned more 
then before. 1630 Jer. Taylor Holy Living iv. § 7 (1676) 
237 Let not young beginners in Religion .. straiten their 
liberty by vows of long continuance. 1653 H. More A ntid, 
Ath. 11. ix. (1712) 67 The reason why. Birds are Oviparous. . 
but do not bring forth their young alive, is. .that neither the 
Birds of prey, the Serpent nor the Fowler, should streighten 
tlieir generations too much. 1708 Addison Pres. St. 
War 8 We may only add, that the same Causes which 
streighten the British Commerce, will naturally enlarge 
the French. 1709 T. Robinson Vindic. Mosaick Syst. 79 
The Divine Providence, .so straightens their Increase, that 
they [Tigers] may not be too offensive and destructive, 
either of Man or Beast 1778 Hartley Swedenborg’s 
Heaven 4 Hell (1851) Pref. p. xlviii, God forbid that we 
should go about to straiten that mercy towards others 
(though even devils), to which the very best of us stand 
indebted. 2782 Covvper Retirem. 234 As woodbine weds 
the plant within her reach, . .But does a mischief while she 
lends a grace, Strait'ning its growth by such a strict em- 
brace. x8ox S. Turner Hist. Anglo-Sax. iv. v. (1807) I. 
276 A vigilant armed peasnntiy. .secured the property of 
the country, and straitened the supplies of the invader. 
2853 Milman Lat. Christ, ix. it (1864) V. 212 They declared 
that they had no design to straiten the rights of the Holy 
See. 18153 Kinglakk Crimea I, 34 The conquest of the 
shores of the Bosphorus .. would stiaiten the range of 
England’s authority in the world. x868 Rogers Pol. Ecou. 
xv. (1876) 2x1 It is supposed, and generally with reason,., 
that piofits must fall, and so business must be straitened. 
2871 Mohley Carlyle in Crii. Misc, Ser. 1. (187B) 163 It is 
a question of temperament how violently either of them 
straitens and distorts the normal faculties of vision. 

7. To reduce to straits ; to subject to privation, 
hardship, or distress. Often said of besiegers, 
sometimes with mixture of sense 4 b. 

x6xx Bible Jer, xix. 9 The siege and straitnesse, where- 
with their enemies .shall straiten them. 1643 in Vemey 
Mem, (1904) I. 400 Chester is certainly very much straitened, 
and if not suddenly relieved doubtless will be lost. 1665 
Manley Grotius' Low-C. Wars 127 After he had encamped 
in all the Parts adjacent to Bruxels, endeavouring to straiten 
the City, by wasting and consuming all the Fruits of the 
Ground 1759 Hume Hist. Eng, Ho. Tudor, Edw. VI, iL 
1.323 De Tnermes ..took the fortress of Broughty, and. . 
straitened the English at Haddington. 1778 Phil. Surv. S. 
Irel. 324 With a threat to streighten them if they refused to 
comply. 1838 Prescott Ferd. 4 Is. n. xi. III. 101 The 
viceroy, .endeavoured to straiten the garrison there by 
desolating the surrounding country. 2867 Trollope Chron. 
Barset I. xxxii. 267, 1 am sore straitened, and brought down 
into the very dust by misfortune. 

fb. In passive , To be at a loss, to be * bard put 
to it \ Obs. 

2647 May Hist , Parlt. m.vi. 101 The Parliament.. were 
much straightned how to proceed in the businesse, with the 
expedition which was required. 

o. To inconvenience by insufficiency of some- 
thing specified (as time, space, supplies of any 
kind). Const, for, + in, + of, + with. Now only 
in passive (somewhat arch,). 

1620 Sanderson Serm. Ad Pop. ii, (1632) 291 , 1 will not. . 
straiten my selfe of time for the delivery of what I am now 
purposed to speake. 1634 Sydenham Serm. (1637 ) 75 They 
are not , . so straightned with time, . . but they might sequester 
one solemne houre for the service of the Lord. 1653 St anley 
Hist. Philos. 1. xi. (1687) 29/1 These young Men, streightned 
in time, underwent the Yoke, ana drew the Chariot of their 
Mother forty five Stadia. x66x Marvell Corr. Wks. (Gro- 
sart) II. 60 We are as much straitned in paper and time at 
present as we shall be always large in affection and service 
to you. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 12 Staires ought to be so long, 
that the Attendants on each side., may not be streightned 
for roome. 1663 Manley Grotius' Loiv-C. Wars 219 That 
by shutting up their Haven, he might straighten the Towns- 


men of Provision. 1697 Drvdun I 'irg. Georg . iv. 218 But 
streighten’d in my Space, I must foisake This Task j for 
otheis afterwards to take. 1706 Col. Rec. Pcnnsylv, II. 260 
Finding themselves straitned in time, . . 1 equested [etc.]. 
2761 Hume Hist. Eng. to Hen, VII (1762) I. ix. 310 The 
garrison [of Verneuil], being straitened for provisions, weie 
obliged to capitulate. 28x7 W. H. Ha\ergal in Jane M. 
Ciane Rec. Life (1882) 19 The airanging and planning it 
[his Sunday School] has straitened me much for time. 1833 
J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. Ser. n. 1. 1. (1873) 6 If straitened 
ior piovisions, they [the Tartars] ate tne chargers which 
earned them to battle. 

d. To render short of monej'. 

1690 Bentley Phal. 457 The Romans being straitned in 
the First Punic War, lowei'd their Brass Money Five parts 
in Six. 171a Addison Sped. No. 295 r 1 The Education of 
these my Children.. stieightens me so much, that [etc.]. 
2729 De Foe Crusoe ri. (Globe) 508 My Nephew furnishing 
me with.. a Letter of Credit., that I might not be straiten’d 
whatever might happen. 1796 M me. D’An blav Camilla IV. 
320 It shall value him fifty pound a-year more to his income, 
if I straighten myself never so much. x8x8 Hallam Mid. 
Ages viii. xix. (18x9) III. 91 The king, in shoit, was more 
straightened than ever. His distresses gave no small advan- 
tage to the commons. 1837 Kingsley Two V Ago xxv, The 
old man thanked God for his good son, and only hoped that 
he was not straitening himself to buy luxuries for a useless 
old fellow. x86o Froude Hist. Eug.Vl. 488 The works had 
fallen again into ruin ; and Maiy, straitened by debt,.. and 
a supposed obligation to make good the losses of the clergy, 
had found neither means nor leisure to attend to them. 
f8. To hamper, impede in action. Obs. 

1607 T. Ridley (title), A view of the civile and ecclesiasti- 
cal law, and wherein the practise of them is streitned, and 
may be relieued within this land. 166a H. Newcome Diary 
(Chetbam Soc.) B7 , 1 preached but was a little streitned by 
a cold. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 53 So Inartificial is Art 
when she is pinched and streitned in her Workmanship. 
a 1683 Owen Holy Spirit (2693) 264 This a Man hath when 
he is not from any Internal Defect, or fiom any outward 
Consideration streightened in the Declaration of those 
things. 1726 Wodrow Coir. (1843) III. 234 But pray do 
not straiten yourself with any thing 1 cast in, and please 
dash down any thing that is proper for me to help. 

Hence Straitening vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

•J* Straitening ch cuinstanccs (obs.) = stiaitened circum- 
stances. 

1598 Stow Surv. 231 After that is Giubstieete, more then 
halfe thereof to the straightning of the streete. 1646 H. P. 
ll/edit. Setgt 130 When a fort or Garrison cannot be gotten 
neither by treatie, nor by streightning, the last attempt is 
commonly by storming, a 1652 J. Smith Set. Disc. ix. 463 
Separating them from those cncumstantiating and straiten- 
ing conditions of time and place. 1667 Mil. 1 c>N P. L. vi. 70 
Norobvious Hill, Nor streit’ning Vale,. .nor Stieam divides 
Thir perfet ranks. 1692 Locke Consid. Leaver. Interest 115 
The Landed Man finds himself aggrieved, by the falling of 
his Rents, and the streightning of nis Fortune. <*1732 T. 
Boston Crook inLot (1805) 17 Providence.. keeps them still 
in straitening circumstances. 2751 in J. J. Vernon Parish of 
HawUk (1900) 189 In case.. his Widow should be reduced 
to strnitning circumstances, a 2788 Gilson Serm. xvii. 498 
They ardently long to be removed to that state themselves, 
where the straitening ties of sense, or corpoieal 1 elation, 
shall cease to hamper or keep down the soul. 1849 Ruskin 
Seven Lamps i. § xr. ax The nice balance between the 
straitening of effoit or enthusiasm on the one hand, and 
vainly casting it away upon the other. 

Straitened (str^ft’nd), ppl. a. [f. Stbaiten v. 
+ -ed 1.] In various senses of the verb. 

1. Contracted, narrowed ; insufficiently spacious. 

xfioa [J. Willis] Art S/enogr. A 5, Stenographic, signifieth 

a stiaightned or compendious Writing. 1694 Addison 
Poems, Virg, Georg \ tv. 375 First then a close contracted 
space of ground, With streighten’d walls and low-built roof 
they found. *760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qital. (1800) III. 
154 The king’s lion, .traversed the limits of his straightened 
dominions. 1800 Hr. Lee Canterb. T. (ed. 2) III. 133 He 
was . .in lodgings rather straitened and iticotn enient. X822-7 
Good Study Med. (1829) V. 80 About half an inch within he 
01 ifice of the urethra, at which part the passage feels pecu- 
liarly straitened. 1842 Tennyson Locksley //. 62 Cursed be 
the gold that gilds the straiten'd forehead of the fool 1 *866 
Rogers Agile. 4 Prices I. xxiii. 601 Anticipations of ex- 
cessive demand or of exceedingly straitened supply. *890 
Bridges Shorter Poems in. vii, We steered Along a strait- 
ened channel flecked with foam. 

+b. Limited in power or range of action. 

a 1665 J. Goodwin Being filled with the Spirit (1867) 338 
They that bring up such a report as this upon the Spmt, as 
that he is but a finite spirit, a created spirit, a stiaitened 
spirit, what do they do else but [etc.]. 

c. Contracted in intelligence or sympathy. 

X7*a Wateri-and Serm. Wks. 1823. VIII. 374 That we may 
not.. grow straitened and nairow in our affections, i860 
Waster Sea-board 4 Down II. 400 He has but a limited 
and a straitened mind who [etc.]. 

d. Straitened circumstances : inadequate means 
of living, poverty. Also straitened income , means. 

a 1766 Mrs, F. Sheridan Sidney Bidulph (1796) IV. 4 They 
believed she was in straitened circumstances. 2813 Sketches 
of Character (ed. a) 1 . 21 There remained but a straightened 
income for the widow. *838 Dickens Nich. Nick, x, ko 
remind her of her straitened and altered circumstances._ 1877 
Mrs. Oliphant Yng. Musgrave I. 7 So far as his straitened 
means and limited stables permitted. _ 

2. Confined in narrow space; having too little 
room ; closely besieged. 

2757 W. Wilkie Epigoniad vi. 175 Now, when hostile 
pow’rs With strictest siege invest our strait'ned tow is. 1854 
S. Dobell Balder i. Poet. Works 1875 II. xx You floors, in 
whose black oak The straitened hamadryad lives and groans. 

3. Drawn tight; tightened. 

1663 D rvden Ind, Emp. v. ii, Fasten the Engines; stretch 
’em at their length. And pull the streightened Cords with all 
your strength. 1716 Pope Iliad v. 325 My Horses here de- 
tain, Fix’d to the Chariot by the stiaitep’d Rein. 174a 
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Young ffl. Tit. tv. 307 Or holds he furious storms in 
streighten’d reins, Ana bids fierce whirlwinds wheel his 
rapid car? 

4. Reduced to hardship or privation; having 
straitened means (see id). 

1716 Pope Iliad v. 255, I . .thought the Steeds (your large 
Supplies unknown) Might fail of Forage in the straiten’d 
Town. 1888 Brvce Amer. Commw. cii. III. 438 But even 
in the East a good many may come from straitened homes. 
1911 G. M. Trevelyan Garibaldi If Making of Italy ii. 36 
Sums.. which represented the widow's mite in many strait- 
ened Italian households. 

Straith, obs. form of Strath. 
t Stpartihead. Obs. [f. S trait a. + -head.] 
a. Tightness, constriction, to. Closefistedness. 
a 1400 S/ocM. bled. MS. ii. 304 in Anglia XVIII. 313 3 if 
eyther lewyd or prest Hawe gret streythed at hys brest, 
Modirworte late hym takyn. <7x440 Jacob's Well 119 Anoper 
sqware of his wose in coueytise, is straythed inkepyng ryches. 

t Strai’tixLg, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Strait v. 4 - 
-ing 1.] = Straitening vbl. sb. 

1421 Coventry Leet Bk. 31 Dyuers persls had afortyme by 
floodys thurgh stoppyng and stravting of the same Ryvers. 
1472-5 Roils of Parit. V 1. 139/1 The outiageous enhaunsyng 
and streytyng of Weeres. 1391 Jas. VI Let. za June in 
New Discov. Pontif. Pratt. Persec. J. Udall (1643)43 Re- 
questing you., that., it may please you to let thorn oe re- 
lieved of their present straite,, .respecting both their former 
merit,.. and the great slander which could not faile to fall 
out upon their fuither straiting for any such occasion. 

Strait-lace, ». [Back-formation from Strait- 
laced a."] trans. and intr. (for refl.) To lace 
tightly, confine. Hence Strait-lacing' vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. Also Stralt-lacer (in quot.y%;). 

1636 W. Durham in Ann. Ditbrensia (1877) 10 Then they 
repine at their streight-lacing shoie, Prohibiting their pas- 
sage to his dore. x65a Glanvil Lux Orient, vi. 6g Is not 
this to slurr his goodnesse ! and to sti aight-lace the divine 
beneficence ? *673 Hannah Woolley Gentle w. Comp. 80 
Endeavouring by strait-lacing to be as slender in the middle 
as the Strand-May-pole is tall in its height. 1693 Locke 
Educ, § n, I have seen so many Instances of Children re- 
ceiving great harm from strait-lacing, xjroo Congreve Way 
ofWorldiv.v, I denounce against all strait- Laceing, Squeez- 
ing for a Shape, 'till you mold my boy's head like a Sugar- 
loaf. 17 j6 Sir J. Reynolds Seven Disc. R. Acad. (1778) 313 
The strait lacing of the English ladies. x8xx Lamb On Trag. 
Shaks. Wks. (1876) 363 How cruelly this operates upon the 
mind, to have its free conceptions thus cramped and pressed 
down to the measure of a strait-lacing actuality, may be 
judged from [etc.]. 1820 T. Mitchell Anstoph, I. p. xxx, 
A course of straight-lacing and cool diet was bringing her 
a little more into compass. 10x3 J. L. Paton J. B, Paton 
xvii. 309 A well-meaning straitlacer. 

Strait-laced (str2-t|l^’st), a. [f. Strait adv. 
+ Laoed^/. «.] 

f 1. Wearing stays or bodice tightly laced. Obs. 
1626 Moryson Shaks. Europe (1903) 485 The [Irish] wemen 
generally are not straight laced, .and the greatest part are 
not laced at all. 1630 Bulwer A nthropomet. Pref., N o Maid 
here’s handsome thought, unless she can With her short 
Palms her streight-Jac’t body span. *692 Locke Educ. § 11 
We should as certainly have no perfect children born, as we 
have few well-shaped that are strait-laced. 1698 Fryer A cc. 
E. India g- P. 394 A Plump Lass being in more esteem than 
our Slender ana Strait-laced Maidens. 

transf. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche vx. lii, The strait-lac'd 
Insect’s slender Brood could ne’r Shrink up themselves into 
a scanter dress. 

to. Of a bodice, etc. ; Tightly laced, rare. 

Cf. quot. c 1430, where strait laced is not a compound, but 
two words. 

[c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soa) 201 Hire crowpe 
doth the semys slirede, Whan they so streyght lasyd been.] 
1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xviii. IV. 148 It was never, he 
[Child] declared with much spirit, found politic to put trade 
into straitlaced bodices. 

2. fig. + a. Of things : Narrow in range or scope. 
1549 . Coverdale etc. Erasm. Par. 1 Tim. ii, 1-7 Lest 
Christian loue shoulde appeare to be but a straite laced loue. 
*879 G. Harvey Two Other Lett. (1580) 64 He might haue 
spared.. that same restrictiue, & streightlaced terme, Pre- 
cisely. 1583 Golding Calvin on Deut. vi. 4-9. 272 But this 
exposition is too straite laced, and attainetli not to the verie 
meaning of Moses. *686 Goad Celest. Bodies I. xi. 41 
Natural Causes are not so straight-Iac’d. 

+ to. Of persons : Shut up within oneself, • un- 
communicative, morose, unsympathetic. Obs. 

*54 ® J* Heywood Prov. 1. xi. (1867) 31 He is so hy in 
thinstep, and so streight laste, That pryde and couetyse 
withdrawth all repaste. 1349 Coverdale etc. Erasm. Par. 
Ephes. Prol. €Ciiij,_Whan were maisters more vnlouyng or 
strayterlaced to their seruauntes ? 157X Golding Calvin on 
Ps. xxyii, 10. X02 All mortal men who are of nature nigardly 
& streightlaced [L. qni tialura snaligni sunt etc restricti j. 
*579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 54 Commonly if they be adorned 
with beautie, they be straight laced, and made so high in 
the insteppe, that they disdaine them most that most desire 
them. 1691 Norris Pract. Disc. 297 Is it then possible 
for a Man seriously. . to contemplate the . . Goodness of God, 
and. .to be selfish and strait-laced, niggardly and covetous? 

+ 0. Obstinate, indisposed to yield; grudging 
in gifts or concessions. Obs. 

1360 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. xn. 162 b, He requested 
them, that they woulde not be ouer streight lased, but to 
graunt to so muche as they myght with a saufe conscience, 

a 80 North Plutarch , Galba (xsgs) 1113 Titus Iunius., 

^ made the Emperour straight laced to all others, whitest 
he hunselfe tooke vnreasonably of all men. 1388 J. Udall 
Diotrephes (Arb.) 23 If it be not vnreasonable, you may 
assure your selfe of it, for you know, that I haue neuer bin 
strait laced againste you, or anye of your friends. 1600 
Holland Lmyxxvt. lix, 468 Our fathers also, notwithstand- 
ing they were most streightlaced, and hardly brought to 
capitulat and compound for peace, yet sent Embassadours 
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. .to redeeme their Captives. 1601 F. Godwin Bps. of Eng. 
323 The Pope was somewhat strait laced in admitting him. 

d. Of persons, their habits, opinions, etc. : Ex- 
cessively rigid or scrupulous in matters of conduct ; 
narrow or over-precise in. one’s rules of practice or 
moral judgement ; prudish. 

*SS 4 T. Martin Moot. Priestes vi. K iiij, He had to doe 
with certaine holy and straite lased heretikes, whiche denied 
it to be lawful for a Christian man after his baptisme to re- 
tourne to his wife. 1508 Dallington Meth. Trav. V 2, 
They of the Reformed Religion may not Dance, being an 
exercise against which their strait-laced Ministers much 
inueigh. 1639 Saltmarshe Pract. PoHcie 175 Doe not al- 
waies stand upon the nice puntilioes..of state and place.. ; 
these that doe not observe this, are a little too strait laced 
for businesse either civill or religious. 1639 in Trans. Roy. 
Hist. Soc. (N.S.) XVII. 114 If hee or any man else in this 
place were soe straite laced that they could nott endure such 
thinges [as a market on Sunday], they might depart the 
towne. 1688 Siiadwell Sqr. Alsatia m. iv, I am not 
streight-lac’d; but when I was young, I ne’er knew any thing 
gotten by wenching, but duels, claps, and bastards. 1703 
Hickeringill Priest-Cr. tt. ii. 16 This strait-lac't Doctrine 
seems contrary to the Justice, Mercy and Holiness of God. 
1707 Filmer Def. Plays A 6 b. Had these strait-lac'd 
Gentlemen once gain'd their Point against Plays. 1837 
Gladstone Glean. VI. hi. 81 Gibbon, no straightlaced judge, 
..records his judgment [etc.]. 1870 R. Brough Marston 
Lynch xxix. 311 They have such ridiculously strait-laced 
notions. _ 1884 Sala Jounu due South 1. i. (1887) 22 At no 
time during the period.. have the print-sellers of the gay 
capital been very straight-laced. xgo4 L. Stephen Eng, Lit. 
<$• Soc. 18th C. iv. 162 Richardson seemed to be a narrow, 
straitlaced preacher. 

f e. Hampered by narrow rules of procedure. 
1766 [V G. Grenville] Sp. agst. Susp. Prerogative (ed. 3) 
14 But if that strange thing should fall out, our constitution 
is not so strait laced as to let a nation die or be stifled, rather 
than it should be helped by any but the proper officers. 2792 
Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 327 Will Congress he too strait- 
laced to carry the constitution into honest effect? 

Hence Stra'ltlamedness. 

1876 M. & Fr. Collins Vill. Comedy II. xii. 150 This 
division of the people led in time to a general nppeaiance of 
priggishness and straitlacedness in the village. 1903 A. 
M°Neill Egregious English 38 Their assumption of moial- 
ity and puritanical straitlacedness is admirable. 

Straitly (str^tli), adv. [f. Strait a. + -iy 2 .] 
1. Tightly. Obs. or arch. 

.*338 R- Brunne Chron. (1723) 337 He did pam fettre wele, 
streitly & right hard, a 2425 tr. A rdcr tie's Treat, Fistula, 
etc. 29 pof al it be bounded rijt streitly at ]>e first tyme 
jitte vnnepe schal pe fretyng he complete in som men by a 
monep. 1483 Caxton Golden Leg. 407/3 Thenne eche 
kyssed other and enbraced straytely. 1379 Tomson Cal- 
vin's Serin. Tint. 233 Let y* Ministers of Gods word learne 
to he straitlier laced then other men. *398 Grenewey 
Tacitus, Ann. xiv. ii. (1612) 200 Nero.. embraced hir more 
streightly then hee was accustomed. 1633 H. More Con- 
ject. Cabbal. 228 The soul may deem her self too straitly 
girt up. 1732 1 Sir H. Beaumont ’ Crito xg If it be a Child 
of the tenderer Sex, she must be bound yet more streightly 
about the Waist and Stomach. 1820 Scott Monast. xxxi, 
Even that ruffian hesitated to draw the cord straitly. 1830 
Neale Med. Hymns 12 Let thy loins be straitly girded. 

f 2. Urgently. Obs. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 5397 ]>e croyce on whilk he 
diegbed for man Sal stratly pray ogayne be pan. c 1440 
Alphabet of Tales 13 A monke pat hight Hubertus.. when 
he sulde dy, . . askid stray tlie pat J>e abbott myght com vnto 
hym & assoyle hym. 

3. Narrowly; within narrow limits. 

C1400 Ywaine <)• Gant, 674 At aitber entre was, i wys, 
Straytly wioght, a port-culis. <2x304 Erihe upon Erthe 
(19x1) 28/39 Erih hath closed them ful streytly in his 
bowre, <11619 Fotherby Atheom. ju !. §8 (1022) 183 Yet 
is onr capacity so much straitlier limited, that it cannot 
reach to any of their limits. x8sx Carlyle Sterling n. y, 
I remember finding him lodged straitly but cheerfully, ..in 
a little cottage on Blackheath. 1877 ConDer Basis of Faith 
v. 230 Nature., stiaitly restrains that latent capacity for 
variation, so fieely evolved under the hand of man. 

b. With, reference to a siege or the like: Closely, 
narrowly, strictly. 

1303 R- Brunne Uandl. Sytnte 3811 po was he beseged so 
streytly, pat he durst come oute on no party. 1474 Caxton 
Chesse in. ii. (1883) 90 His gardes whiche wacchia and kept 
straytly thys forteresse. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 
(1637) 20 5 William the Conquerour, most straightly be. 
leaguered it. 1728 Morgan Algiers I. 170 His..Wizir.. 
revolted, and stiaitly besieged him. 1889 Rider Haggard 
Cleopatrai. iv, And for answer Achillas marched on Caesar, 
and besieged him straitly in the Bruchium at Alexandria. 

+ 0. Straitly stead', placed in straits, sore beset. 
*375 Barbour Bruce vii. 216 The kyng so stratly stad wes 
thair, That he wes neuer jeit swa stad. c 1400 Melayne 42 
He was full straytly stede. c 1440 York Myst. xxii. 187 Me 
thynke pat 3e ware straytely stedde, Lorde, with pis fende 
pat nowe is fledde, 

f d. To look straitly to : to watch nariowly. Obs. 
C1430 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 3022 He was so straytely 
loked to. 1368 Hacket tr. Thevet’s New found World 
xlii. 66 They dare doe no faulte: for their husbandes doe 
looke straightly to them [Fr, car les marls les regardent 
de pris\ <*1369 Kingesmill Mails Est. viii. (1380) 42 If 
I have sinned, then thou wilt streightly looke unto mee. 
1388 D. Rogers in Ellis Ortg. Lett. Ser. ii._ III. 131 Who 
of late did his best to escape away, which is the occasion 
that he is now the streightlier looked unto, 
f 4. In a niggardly manner. Obs. 

1340 Ayenb. 34 Auarice..zuo disordene him ssewep in pri 
maneres..ine wynnynge boldeliche.ine ofhealdinge streyt- 
liche ine spendinge scarsliche. 16x4 in Liber Deposit. Archd. 
Colccstren. 1612-16 If. 70 The Testator was kept so barely 
and so stiaightly from victualis by his wife, that he was 
driven vpon necessitie often tymes to begg, 


5. Strictly, rigorously, stringently; with strictness 
of observance. Now only arch, with respect to 
commands, questions, or obligation. 

C1290 Behet 163 in S. E. Leg. xxx So streitliche heo fray, 
nede him. <2x300 Cursor M. 6103 Moyses.. straitlike for- 
bed pat pai Sula [etc.], c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (x88o) 322 Sip 
pe contrarie is sop, to whiche bise ordris ben streytliche 
sworen. 1461 in j arrow <$• Wearmouth (Surtees) 245, I 
John Lawyson, be y° Auctoryte of our holy fadiey* pope,., 
mhibite straeictly and command . . ye priour of yis cathederall 
church.. that [etc.]. 1493 Act ir Hen. VII , c. 3. Preamble, 
Dyvers enquestes.. streitly sworne and charged before the 
seid Justices to enquyre of the premysses. 1386 T. Bowes 
tr. La Primal! d. Pr. Acad. 1. xxxix. 390 Amongst the 
famous, .personages of olde time, no vertue was. . straight! ier 
kept and observed than Faith and Fidelitie. 1594 Shaks. 
Rich. Ill, iv. i. 17 (Qo.), I may not suffer you to visite 
him, The King hath stiaighthe [Fol. strictly] charged the 
contrarie. 1611 Bible i Sam. xiv. 28 Thy father straitly 
charged the people with an oath. 2676 Owen Worship of 
God 31 Jesus Christ streightly enjoyns His disciples. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. vt. vi, They question him straitly on 
that Mayor’s Order to lesist force by force. 187a Tennyson 
Gareth fy Lynette 785 Bound am I to right the wrong’d. But 
straitlier bound am I to bide with thee. 1878 Bosw. Smith 
Carthage xii. 244 He straitly charged Minucius to follow 
his policy, and on no account to risk a battle in his absence. 
1879 Butcher & Lang Odyss. iv. 63 Son of Atreus, why 
dost thou straitly question me hereof? 

f b. With regard to diet or mode of living. Obs. 

c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints xviii. {Mary Egypt ) 103 [pai] 
straytly pe lyfe cane leyde anerly in vatyre & brede. c 1470 
l'aston Lett. II. 419 He purposith to lesse his howshold, 
and to leve the streytlyer. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. iu. 
(1320) 23 b, They lyved stray dyer than other men dyd. 
t o. In close confinement ; under strict control. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xvm. 512 And bad haf him avay in 
hy. And luk he lcepit war stratly. *335 Coverdale i Macc. 

xiii. 49 They in the castell at Ierusalem were kepte so 
strately, that they coude not come forth. 1579 Northbrooke 
Dicing (1843) 96 If thy daughter be not shamefnst, holde hir 
straitly, least she abuse hir selfe thorow ouermuch libertie. 
*633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. 1. vii. 51 They weie presently 
caned to Castle Lyshin,. .and there straightly kept in 
Irons. 1687 Pennsylv. Arch. I. 08 And the said Pirats,. .to 
cause to be streightly imprisoned and kept in safe Custody. 

fd. With reference to punishment, judgement, 
etc. : Rigorously, unsparingly, severely. Obs. 

a 1340 Hampolk Psalter cxlii. 2 Do noght straytly wip 
me in pi dome. Ibid., Song of Hannah 5 Straytly demand 
joure aid errours. 1467 Coventry Leet Bk, 336 Vppon peyn 
streitly to be punysshed be pe Meir for the tyme beyng. 
1360 MS. Cott. Cal. B. xo. If. 290 The bishops have of late 
. . dealt streightly with some persons of good religion. 1390 
Spenser F. Q. ii. viii. 29 So streightly God doth judge. 
x668 R. Steele Husbandm. Calling v. (1672) 121 Taking 
occasion from his stiaits, to deal straitly with him. 
t e. Precisely, exactly. Obs. 

a 1393 Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1404) 93 Also thise 
wordes that I write take hem not to streytly but there that 
the thynkith by gode auysement that I speke to shortly,. 
I praye the amende it. 139B Trevisa Barth. De /\ R. 

xiv. xlviii. (1493) 484 Moost streyghtly to speke Ager is a 
fetde that is not conteynyd in certayne mesure of lynes. 
c yoo Beryn 93 For had ye countid streytly, & no thing 
lefft be-hynde, I my3te have [etc.]. 

0. With reference to alliance or union : Closely, 
intimately, arch. (Very common in i6~r7th c.) 

C1480 Henryson Fables, Sheep <?- Dog 33 Quhilk wer con- 
fidderit straitlie in ane baud. 2485 Caxton St. Wenefryde 
zg, I shal the straitlyer be confedered to yow. 1396 Dal- 
rymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 327 The hartes of the tua 
kingis straitlie knutt agane throuch beneuolent and true 
luue. 16x4 Ralegh Hist. World v. i. § 4. 333 The Selinun- 
tines were streightly allied to the Syracusians. 1684 Con- 
tempi. St. Man 11. iv. (1699) 160 By now much a delectable 
Object is more.. straightly united to the Faculty} by so 
much greater is the Joy and Delight which it produces. 
1690 Locke. Hum. Und. in. ix. § 17 Weight.. a Quality as 
straitly join’d with that Colour [yellow] as its Fusibility. 
1871 R. Ellis Catullus xci. 7 Yea tho’ mutual use did bind 
us straitly together. 

Straitness (strei-tnes). [f. Stbait a. + -Nssa.] 

1. The quality of being strait, in various senses, 
a. Tightness; insufficiency or scantiness of breadth, 
area, or spatial extent, narrowness. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Macc, xii. ai It was vnable to be ouer- 
cummen, and hard in goynge to, for streytnesse of places. 
C1391 Chaucer Asirol. 1. § 21. 33 For the stieitness of thin 
astrelabie. c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 30 No 
maryner durst take on hond To cast an anker, for straytnes 
of passage. <r*sao Barclay tr. Sallust’s Jugurth liy. 76 b, 
Thus cowde nat the soudyours..contynue togyder at their 
worke..for strayetnes and dyfficultie of the place. CXS30 
Judic. Urines 11. vii. 27 Another may be by strettenes of 
y* waies of y> vryne fro y® raines to yo bladder. 1691 T. 
H[ale] Acc. New Invent, p. Ixxxti, The great straitnes of 
the River. 17x5 Leoni Palladio's Archit. (1742) 1. 13 In 
leaving too little space between.. Columns, the streightness 
of the vacancy will make them appear too thick. 1849-50 
Alison Hist. Europe lxxxviii. § 51. XIII. 135 The streets in 
the old part of the town ai e narrow, . . but their straitness only 
renders them the more imposing. 1902 Buchan Watcher by 
Threshold 269 He felt the toiture of his collar and the 
straitness of Ins clothes. 

fig, 1622 Bacon Adv. Holy War Misc. Tracts (1629) 132 It 
is a gieat Errour, and a Narrownesse, or Straight n esse of 
Minde, if any Man thinke, that Nations [etc.]. 1648 Eikon 
Bets. xi. 95 If the straitnesse of my Conscience will not give 
me leave to swallow down such Camels, 1662 Gurnall 
Chr, in Arm. m. xxv. § 2. 2x5 Because of the penury and 
streightness of these appellations. 1868 J, J. S. Perowne 
tr. Ps. exxx. 7 Notes, Such is the straitnes^ of our heart, 

. .that it [redemption] far exceeds all our capacity, 
fb. Tightness of the chest; difficulty or ‘short- 
ness’ (of breathing), Obs. 
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1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxiv. (Bodl. MS.) In alle 
bese is. .streitenes of bieeb- c 1530 Judic. Urines in. iv. 

49 b, If that mater, .come to the throte goll, it causeth 
straethnys and horsenes & grete dysese. Ibid., It causeth 
cough & streythnes of breth. 1576 Baker Gesncr's Jewell 
of Health 72 The water . .helpeth the straitnesse of the bi east. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens ni. Ixxi, 415 The disease called Asthma, 
wniche is a straightnesse in drawing of breath. 1380 T. 
Newton Approved Medicines 32 b, The fume of the leaues 
. .healpeth the coughe, & straightnes of winde. 1637 Wot- 
ton Let. to Sir E. Bacon Uehq. (1672) 467 Since the late 
cold weather, there is complicated with it a more Asthma- 
tical straitness of respiration then heretofore. 1683 Salmon 
Doran Med. 11. 377 Heart-burning, Sowr Belchings, straight- 
ness of Breathing. 1710 Fuller Pharmacol*. 273 [The Lo* 
hoch] is of excellent service against.. straitness of Breath. I 
1723 Bradley's Family Did. s.v. Nightingale , There is j 
another Disease incident to these Birds, which is called the 
Streightness or Strangling in the Breast, 

o. Strictness, rigour, severity. 
c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints xxvii. ( Macltor ) 406 In honest con- 
uersactone & stratnes of relygione. c 1460 Play Sacram. 
iyi, 1 shew yow the streytnesse of my greuance. 1531 T. 
Wilson Logic r. G iij b, Christ.. byndeth vs to a more 
straightnesse, that not only we should do none euill, but 
that also we sboulde consent to none euyll. 1603 Shaks. 
Meas.for M. ttt.ii. 269 If his owne life, Answere tne strait- 
nesse of bis proceeding, It shall become him well. 1772 
Fletcher Appeal Wks. 1793 1 , 183 The straitness of the 
heavenly rule will soon shew thee how very far gone thy. . 
nature is from original righteousness. <1x842 Arnold Hist. 
Rome xliv. (1843) HI. 249 The straitness of the blockade 
could no longer be endured. 

f d. Parsimony, stinginess. Obs. 
c 146a Metham Wks. (1016)94 Yd this cornere be iuste off 
bo the lynys metyng to-gydyr scharp. .yt sygnyfyith cou etyse 
and streytnes in lcepyng off money. 1461 Paston Lett.lL 
38 Ther shal no thyng hurte hym but youre streytnesse of 
mony to hym. 1633 Whitelocke Swed. Ami. (1772) 1 . 47 
This straightnes of the councell raysed many serious 
thoughts in Whitelocke. 

■J* e. Scantiness, limited amount. Obs. 
c 1698 Locke Cond. Undent. § 3 Wks. 1714 III, 391 The 
Straitness of the Conveniences of Life amongst them. 1725 
N. Bailey Pam. Colloq. Erasm. (1733) 120 You see, not 
the Affluence, but the Straitness of my Fortune. 1772 
[ShrubSole & Denne] Hist. Rochester 103 By the straitness 
af its income,. is this diocese unluckily distinguished from 
almost every other see in the kingdom. 

ff. Straitness of time\ = * straits of time’, Strait 
sb. 2 c. Obs. (Very common in the l6-iyth c.) 

1343 Ascham Toxoph. t. (Arb.) 48 These two thinges, 
stray tenesse of tyme, and euery man his trade of liuing, are 
the causes that so fewe men shotes. 1370 Dee Math. Pref. 

A iiij b, Though I haue ben pinched with straightnes of 
tyme. x6ax Elsing Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 3 The 
colieccions are made soe well as the streightnes of the tyme 
woulde permittee 1657 in Burton’s Diary (1828) II. 229 In 
regard of the stiaitness of time, you have always let loose 
that rule by a proviso. 

g. Straitened condition (of circumstances), rare. 
*740 Ld. Harrington Let. in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App. r. 273 The extreme Streightness of my Family 
Circumstances. . 1829 Everett Oral. (1850) II. 13 He was 
never employed in [public affairs],., the straitness of his cir- 
cumstances keeping Mm close to his trade. 

+ 2. concr. A strait place. Obs. j 

1623 Purchas Pilgrims ir, 1124 Where.. is the narrowest 
and streightest passage of the Streight. This streightnesse 
[Bab-el-Mandeb], of the neighbouring people.. is called 
Albabo. 

f 3 . Want of room. Obs. 

1386 in J. Morris Troubles i. Cath. Forefathers (1875) 76 
And_ as many [are] pestered into every chamber as it will 
receive, by reason of which throng and straitness oftentimes 
infectious sicknesses do reign amongst vs. ifiix Bible Job 
xxxvL z 6 Euen so would he haue remooued thee out of the 
strait into a broad place, where there is no straitnesse. 1633 
T, Stafford Pac. Hib. n. x. 192 The rest of the Armie.. 
lodged there, .although with great straightnesse, the place 
contayning not aboue two hundred houses. *775 Ann. 
Reg. 137* Having been before much incommoded by the 
streightness in which they were confined in Boston. 

4 . Hardship, distress ; privation, straitened cir- 
cumstances. (Cf. x g.) arch. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xvii. 22 When we suffire fleysly 
stray tnes, he ledis vs in gastly breed. 1436 Rolls ofParlt. 
IV. 498/2 They have suffred right grete streitenesse, as well 
in their Persones as in their Godes. 1533 Coverdale Job 
xxxvi. 13 The poore delyuereth he out of his stray tnesse, 
and comforteth soch as be in necessite and trouble. 1737 
Whiston Josephus, Wars vi. ix. § 3 An army which. ,occa- 
sioned so great a straitness among them that there came . . a 
famine. 1742 T. Barnard Char. Lady E. Hastings 41 Add 
..free and frequent Remission of Debts, in Cases of Strait- 
ness or Insolvency. 1845 J. H. Nfwman Development 302 
The need and straitness of the Church had been great. 1879 
Christina Rossetti Seek Find an In these two passages 
[of the Bible] summer wears an aspect of. .hope., t winter, 
one which forebodes aggravated affliction, straitness, trial. 

plural. <21676 Hale Hist. Common Law xi, (17x3) sis 
The Laws of the Twelve Tables, .had many other Streight. 
nesses and Hardships which were successively remedied. 
1868 Browning Ring $ 3 k. iv. 6+3 They needs must. . pub- 
lish all abroad The straiinesses of Guido’s household life. 

Strait waistcoat, sb. A garment for the 
upper part of the body, made of strong material 
and admitting of being tightly laced, used for the 
restraint of violent lunatics or prisoners, and some- 
times as a means of punishment. 

There are various forms of this appliance j in some there 
axe long sleeves with no opening, which can be tied together 
at the back} in others the arms are covered by the body of 
the garment. 

* *753 Richardson— Grandison (1734) III, xxi. 271 She 
threatened her then with the Strait Waistcoat, a punish- 
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ment at which the unhappy Lady was always greatly tei ri- 
fied. 1773 Crisp Let. m Mine. D'Arblay s Early Diary 
(1889) I. 261, I shall, .have a strait waistcoat immediately 
put on him, debar him the use of pen, ink, and paper [etc.]. 
1837 Carlyle Ff. Rev. III. in. viii, Within year and day 
we hear of her in madhouse and strait-waistcoat. 1881 Bn- 
sant & Rice Chapl. Fleet 11. xviii, They had put the strait- 
waistcoat over him, which pinned his arms to his sides. 
jig. 1824 Lady Granville Lett. 23 June (1894) I. 304, 
1 put a strait-waistcoat upon, my thoughts as the only way 
of keeping them within bounds. 1831 Ruskin Stones Venice 

I, i. 22 The English Gothic was confined, in its insanity, 
by a strait-waistcoat of perpendicular lines. 

b. attrib. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. 1. ii, Neither indeed is there 
madness, of the strait-waistcoat sort. 1891 C. T. C. Jamls 
Rom. Rigmarole 159 Assuming as jaunty. .a step as the 
strait-waistcoat tightness of my riding costume permitted. 

Hence StraiVwai'&tcoat v. trails ., to confine in 
a strait waistcoat; S trait- wai'atcoatinff vbl. sb. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xxxix, Ve thought ve should ha 1 been 
obliged to strait-veskit him last night. 1859 _W. Ander- 
son Disc. Ser. 11. (i860) 89 The maniac-like .strait-waistcoat- 
ing of worldliness. 1859 Svla Tw. round Clock (x86i) 213 
Till their own troublesome bodies.. are securely shackled 
and strait-waistcoaced up, and carted away in police-vans 
to deep-holded ships. 1874 Hardy Far fr. Mad. Crowd 
xli. Such strait-waistcoating ns you treat ine to is not be- 
coming in you at so early a date. 

Strak, obs. f. Smoke; obs. pa. t. of Strike v. 
Strake (strJ'k), sbX Also a. 6 s track, strak, 
straake, 7 straak, 6-8 straik; &. 6 streake, 
6-9 streak. [ME. strake, app. belonging to the 
OTeut. root * strak- whence *strakjan , OE. stryccan 
Stretch ». Cf. NFris. (Sylt) straak a stretch, 
straake v. to stretch oneself. 

It is perh. impossible to distinguish accurately between 
this word ana Streak sb. (1 — OE. drh a\. From the rfithc, 
in some dialects, streak has been a possible phonetic spell- 
ing of stroke sb. 1 , and strake of Streak T he two words, 
etymologically unconnected, have developed senses nearly 
coincident, and have to some extent coalesced. 

There is also some confusion between this woid and strake 
northern form of Stroke jA) 

1 . a. A section of the iron rim of a cart-wheel, 
b. A strip of iron attached to the left side of a 
plough (=. Ploughstrare). 

a. X330-Z Exchequer Acc. K. R. Bundle z8 no. 34 (Publ. 
Rec. Off.), xii. strak* ferri pro rotis carectarum. *334-3 
Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 326 In reparacione x strains, 
35 straknaill’ et 4 wyndbande-., 23 d. 1407-8 in Hudson & 
Tingey Rec. Norwich, (rgio) II. 55 [To the same for] carte 
strakes, cloutes [and nails]. *3*9 tr. Rentale Dunkeld. 
(S. H. S.) 299 Making 4 lie straikis of iron for He extreis, 
4 d. 1338 Elyot Did., Canthus, the yron wherwith the 
extremytie of wheeles be bounden, the straake of a carte. 
*339 Archxologia XI. 430. 23 stracks of iron for saker and 
fawcon whelys. *387 Wills 4- Inv. N. C. (Surtees i860) 308, 
xj straikes of iron, for byndyng a paire of wheles. c *6** 
Chapman Iliad xx. 347 His body.. Which Grecian horse 
broke with the strakes, naild to their .chariot wheeles. *7*0 

J. Harris Lex. Techn. II, Straiks, in Gunnery, are Plates 
of Iron of the length and breadth of one of the 6 Felloes, 
which serve for the Round of the Wheel of a Gun-carriage. 
*794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) 1. 112 The strake is the 
shoit iron with which the common wheel is rung. 1832 
Scoreby Farm Rep. 3 in Libr. Usef. Knovil., Httsb. Ill, 
The plough, .is . .made of ash-wood, with a mould-board and 
slips, or strakes of cast iron. *888 Hardy Wessex Tales 
II. 187 The waggon-wheels be without strakes. *894 A, 
Jessopp Random Roaming, etc. 138 The next best substi- 
tute for tyres, to wit, thick iron plates, called strakes, at- 
tached to the fellies by long spikes. 

0. *363 Cooper Thesaurus, Vietus , an hoope, or a streake 
of a carte. *683 Pat. Office 229. 1 A new Invencion of 
makeing severall things of Iron.. as Streaks or Tire for 
Wheeles, &c. *797 JT Curr Coal Viewer *5 The corf. . 
contains neat measure clear of the boxes which cover the 
wheels, to the streak, 20491 solid inches. *858 Straith's 
Fortif, Sf Artilleiy (ed. 7) u. 121 The English tire is on in 
six pieces, called streaks. *876 Voyle & Stevenson Milit. 
Did. 411/2 Streak , iron plate fastened in pieces to form the 
tiie round the circumference of gun-carriage or other 
wheels [etc,]. 

2 . A stripe of different colour from the rest of 
the surface of which it forms part : =3 Streak sb. 

*398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi, iii. (Tollemache MS.) 
Alabaster is a white stone with strakes of diuerse coloure. 
1496-7 Rec. Si. Maiy at Hill (1905) 33 A diaper towell.. 
with vj strakis at euerye ende. *337 Bible Matthew’) 
Gen. xxx. 37 Iacob toke roddes ofT. hasell & of chestnot- 
trees, & _pyfled whyte strakes [so x6ix ; Coverdale, strekes] 
in them, 1555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 381 Summe lowe 
places. .looke likeredde cliffcs with white strakes likewayes 
a cable length a piece. *377 B. Googe Heresbach's Httsb. 
in. 1 r6b, Others commend the lilacke, specially, if he haue 
either white starre in his forhed, or strake downe his face. 
*589 Greene Tallies Love Wks. (Grosart) VII. 123 The 
purest Chrisolite hath his strakes. *590 Spenser F, Q. u, 
iv. 15 His burning even, whom bloody strakes did staine. 
*610 Guillim Heraldry iii. xiv. (1611) 131 His colour most 
cownwMie sandie with a blacke strake along his backe. 
* 7®! * J- Davies tr. Olcarius ’ Voy.Ambass. 70 As soon as their 
Maids become marriageable, they make several blew strakes 
in their faces, a 17001; velyn Diary June 1645, They weare 
very long crisped haire, of severall strakes and colours, 
*?3S 1 DvaiE& Pardon Did., Stroke,, .also any Stroke or 
Mark of a different Colour upon Cattle, Fruit, &c, 1730 
W. Ellis Mod.Husb. III. i. 131 (E. D. S.) Mix beaten salt 



, the thrapple o .. 

o. Naut. Each of the several continuous lines of 
planking or plates, of uniform breadth, in the side 
of a vessel, extending from stem to stern. Hence, 


the breadth of a plank used as a unit of vertical 
measurement in a ship’s side. 

Binding-stroke, see quot. 1867. Gar board strake, see 
Garboard. 

a. 1419 Alcetre in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. 1. 69 At the 
making of this Letter yt [«. the ship] was in this estate, 
that ys to wetyng xxxvj strakys in hyth ybordyd, on the 
weche strakys byth ylayde xi bemys. *537 St. Papas 
Hen. VIII, I. 569 The greate tymber of the -,hip is alredy 
framed, and thre strakes therof planked. *627 Capt. Smith 
Sea Grant, xi. 53 By ripping off the plankes two or three 
strakes vnder water. 1727 JBailey vol. II. s.v. St/ake, To 
heel a Strake [Sea Term], a Ship is said so to do, when she 
inclines or hangs more to one Side than another, the Quan- 
tity of a whole Plank’s Breadth. *769 Falconer Diet. 
Marine (1780), Black-strokes, a range of planks immedi* 
ately above the wales in a ship's side. *8ao Civil Engin. 
4 Arch. Jrnl. III. 349/2 The loner 6 strakes which form 
the bottom, and. extend from the keel-plate to the turn of 
the bilge, are clinker-built. *867 Smyiii Sailor's Word-bk. 
102 Binding-drakes, thick planks on the decks, in midships, 
between the hatchways Also the principal stinkes of plank 
in a vessel. 189a Kipling Barrack-r. Ballads, The ‘ Bo- 
livar' *43 We.. Heard the seas like drunken men pounding 
at her strake. *894 Act 57 4- 58 Viet. c. 60, Sell. 2 (1) De- 
ducting the average thickness of the ceiling which is be- 
tween the bilge planks and limber stiake. 1896 Kipling 
Seven Seas, Detelid 75 The footless, floating weed Folds 
me and fouls me, strake on strake upcrawling. *914 Blackiv. 
Mag. Apr. 501/2 The yawl was now being raised a strake 
that she might follow the long boat. 

0. a *6ia Ralkgii Let. to Pr. Henry Sceptick etc. (1651) 
130 Which with a deep keel and standing streak she would 
pei form. *748 A man's Voy. 1. x. 104 The ship heeled after- 
wards two streaks to poi t. *773 Cook's 1st Voy. in. iv. in 
Hawkesw. Voy. III. 567 He repotted that three streaks of 
the sheathing, about eight feet long, were wnnting. *797 
S. James Narr. Voy. 192 Hove the ship six stieaks out of 
water. *840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxxv. 134 We painted 
her on the outside, giving her open ports in her streak. 
*836 'Stonehenge * Brit. Rural Sports n. vnt. iii. 475/1 
When first these boats were introduced, they weie almost 
always built of four or five streaks, or planks, on each side. 
1863 Reade Hard Cash xiv, The Agia rose a stieak} and 
the next wave carried her a little farther in shore, 
b. ? Erroneous definition. 

*688 Holme Armoury n 1. 166/a Strake, is a seam be- 
tween two Planks. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I. 

4 . A reef in a sail. Obs. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles iv. 80 For lie liad bei striked 
a strake. .And abated a bonet or be blast come, pey had be 
browe ouere b e boide backewarde ichonne. 

1 6 . A strip, narrow tract (of land or water). Obs. 

*303 in Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc. (1902) 152 Beyng yn a 
strake of a medowe lyeng yn the bak syde of Crambroke. 
*3** Guylforde's l'ilgr. (Camden) 12 This Monea is. ,a^ 
-moste imiyrounde with the see, excepte one strake of a .vj. 
myle brode, whiche yeueth entre into Grecia. *S77 -B 7 
Harrison England 11. iv. 155 in Holinshed , Lach lade, 
which is parted fiom the main countie of Barkeshire by a 
little strake of Oxfordshire, <*1378 Lindksay (Pir«cottie) 
Chron. Scot. (S. T. S.) I. 336 Ane great fowsie and strak of 
waiter. 

b. A stretch of ground travelled over. Also, 
length of stride ; speed in travelling, pace. 

*558 Phafr AEneid vm. (1562) Cci, Thei through y® 
thoinie downs.. in armour Jointly iyde, hie shoutes vprise, 
& clustring strakes thei gallup. *804 in Daily Chron. (1904) 
25 Aug. 4/7 [Her horse had] much tne shoiter strake of the 
two. *823 W. Tennant Card. Beaton v. vii. 171 Aweel, 
we’ve haen a fine straik, an’ are now safe hame agen. *86fi 
Mrs. Wiiitnev Gayworthys xvi, 1 Well, I’m restless,' replied 
Gershom,..‘she 's [the ship's] going a good streak, ain’t 
she ? We ’ll be in by to-morrow night, they say.’ 
ffl. A ray, beam of light. Obs. 

c *400 Three Kings Cologne (1886) 34 J>e sterre..is no- 
thyng liche to sterres bat be peynted here in diuers places : 
ffor hit had rijt many longe strakys and beemys. *394 Nashe 
Terrors Nt. Wks. *904 I. 354 Bloody streamers, biasing 
Comets, firie strakes. a 1633 Austen Mcdit. (1635) 28 So 
. . Followes him a heavenly strake, Darting Light through 
all his path. *823 R. Carrutuers in F. Millei Poets Dum- 
fnesh. (1910)224 In quiet lang straiks the holie licht lay On 
the swaird. . 

7 . A swath (of mown grass) ; a wisp (of straw). 

*383 Higins Junius' Nowencl. *24/2 Fceni striga,. .the 
swathe or strake of grasse, as it lyeth mowne downe with 
riie sithe. 1909 Jane Barlow Irish Ways * To dam his 
thatched roof with strakes of straw. 

+ 8 ' A wheel-rut. Obs. 

*6*7 Minsheu Dvctor s.v., The Strake of a wheeieps so 
called], .because it makes a strake ia the ground as it goeth. 
*653 tr. SorePs Com. Hist. Francion iii. 53 At last, lighting 
into the Concave of a strake [F. hornier r] made by the 
Wheel of the Sun's Chariot, there my Course was stopp'd. 

9. Comb. : strake-nail, a kind of nail used for 
fastening the strakes to the wheel ; ■fstrake-sMde, 
a piece of wood forming one of the timbers of a 
saw-pit ; strake-tire, a tire composed of strakes. 

*334"S "Strake-nail [see *]. 1370 Wills 4- Inv. N. C. 
(Surtees 1835) 329, I do gyue..vnto my Godsonn Mycbiell 
tompson.,a great naill tulf & a straicke naill tulL *802 C. 
James Milit. Did., Streak-Nails are those which fasten 
the streaks to the fellies of the wheels. *336 Churchw. Acc. 
Yatton. (Somerset Rec. Soc ) 150 Payd for drawyng of 
Vrake schyd to y® sayd pytte, V 1 . *837 W. B. Adams 
Carriages 95 The application of what is called a ‘hoop 
tire ' instead of a ‘ *strake tire ’. 
t Strake, sb$ Hunting. Obs. [Belongs to 
Strake vf\ Some particular signal with the horn, 

c *400 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xxxv,. pan shuld® 
he mowe a moot and strake withoute b® moote in be mydle 
forto drawe men togedre. 1470-85 Malory Arthur x. hi. 
500 And alle the blastes that longea to all maner of garoen. 
Fyrste to the vneoupelynge, to the sekynge, , .and to strake, 
and many other blastes and termes. 1576TURBERV. V tnene, 
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STRAMONY. 


Meets. Blowing (1908) 231 The Strake to the Fielde. To 
be blowen with twoo w mdes. Ibid. 254 A Strake of nyne, 
to drawe home the companie. With twoo windes. 

Strake (str^k), sb.'i Mining. Also strek, 
stroke. [Of obscure origin. 

Possibly the same word as Strakl sb . 1 ; cf. strake-shide 
(Strake sb. 1 9) and side-strakes, used dial, foi the two longi- 
tudinal timbers of a sawpit (W. Born. Wd.-bk.); it seems 
likely that the word was applied in the plural to the boards 
lining the washing pit, and then to the whole apparatus.] 

a. A shallow pit for the purpose of washing ore. 
b. A wooden box without ends, used for the same 
purpose. 

1758 Borlase Nat. Hist. Cornwall 203 In several pits 
made for that purpose called the strakes, it [the poorer sort 
of ore] is washed dean. 1778 Pryce Min. Coruttb. 226 At 
the higher end is a circular pit called the Strek or Strep, 
large enough to contain four hand banows full of slime. 
Ibid. 227 The rough grains lie at the bottom of the strek. 
Ibid, 233 The stroke or strakes is made of two deal boards 
laid flat for a bottom fourteen inches in the ground. x86o 
Mining Gloss., Cot-mu. 24 Stroke, a launder, or box of wood 
without ends, in which the process of washing or tying is 
performed. 

c. Gold-mining. An apparatus for concentrating 
the stamped ore. 

1887 J. A. Phillips & Bauurmam Elem. Metall. (ed. 2) 
789 The discharge from the screens, .is. .conducted over in- 
clined strakes each 20 inches in width and 22 feet in length, 
which have a fall of 1 in 10. These strakes are made of 
well-seasoned inch planks nailed to triangular frames. 

d. atirib. 

1839 De la Beche Rep. Geol. Cornwall, etc. xv. 593 The 
stony part, from its great volume, accumulated at the lower 
end or tail of the strake-boards. 1887 J. A. Phillips & 
Bauerman Elem. Metall. (ed. 2) 789 Each end of the strake* 
frame is supported [etc.]. 

t Strake, sb.i Obs. rare— 1 . [Either the northern 
form of Stroke sb. (misused, as the scene is Shrews- 
bury), or an error for Strike sbl\ A bushel : = 
Strike, Stroke sbs. 

1706 Farquhar Recruiting Officer 111. i, Bull. Come 
Ruose, Ruose, I sold flfty Strake of Barley to day in half 
this time, 

Strake (str^ik), Zi.l Obs. exc. dial, [app. f. 
OTeut. root *s!rak- whence *strakjan to Stretch. 
Cf. NFris. straake , to stretch oneself.] 

1 . intr. To move, go, proceed. 

13. . Bonaventura' s Medit. 6fii To hys fete anon J?an )>ey 
stroked. 0x369 Chaucer Dethe Blauuche 1312 And with 
that worde, ryght anoon They gan to strake forth [Skeat 
conjectures They gon forth straken (orstriken)], al was doon 
For that tyme the herte huntynge. 1394 P. PL Crede 82 
WiJj sterne staues and stronge J>ey ouer lond strake)?. i860 
Miss Yosge Hopes q- Pears I. ago Some villanous slander, 
of course, there is, but it is no business of yours to be 
straking off to make it worse. 

+ 2 . To extend, stretch. Obs. 

1594 R. C[arew] Tasso (1881) 74 A beard bigge, bushy, 
knotted gristelly: From wrapped muzzle down his rough 
bosom strakes. 

t Strake, vfi Hunting. Obs. [Of obscure 
origin : cf. Strake r/?.-] I vans. To sound (a par- 
ticular call) on the horn. Also absol. or intr. 
Hence *}* S tracking vbl. sb. 

13.. Gain. * Gr. Knt, 1364 Strakande ful stoutly mony 
stif motez. Ibid. 1923. a 1400-50 Wars Alex. 1386 Sterj n 
steuyn vp strake strakid )>ar trumpis. c 1400 Master of 
Game (MS. Digby 182) xxxiii, And whan )»er is nought ylefte, 
ban shulnde J>e lorde gyfe hym luste, and elles be maistre of 
be game , .shulde strake in bis wyse : pat is to say blowe .1111. 
moot a litell lenger bun be first mi. Ibid, xxxv, pei shulde 
stiake be assise pat longeth to be herte slayne with strength. 
Ibid., And alle obere hunters shall strake pe common strak. 
ynge as is aboue deuysed and seyde. 14. . in Rel. Ant. I. 
152, I shall blowe a mote, and aftirward I shall strake after 
myn houndes. 1470-85 Malory A rthur ix. xxi. 370 Thenne 
kyng Mark blewe and stiaked and there with his knyghtes 
came to hym. 1576TUHIIERV. Vcuerie , Mens. Blowing (igoB) 
252 The Stiakingfrom Coueit to Couert. With twoo windes. 

t Strake, ». 3 Obs. Also < 5-7 Sc. atraik. [peril, 
a northern form of Stroke v . But cf. Streak v. 2 ] 

1 . trails. ? To sharpen, whet. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 367/1 To Strake, afflare. 

2 . To rub lightly, esp. with an unguent or the 
like ; to smear, grease. Also with over. Also to 
smear (an unguent, etc.) upon something. 

. 150® Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. III. 203 Item, for mend- 
ing of thre irn boltis and straking of ane axtree, xviij s. 
*535 Coyerdale Eztk. iv. 12 Barly cakes shalt thou eate, 
yet .shalt thou first strake them ouer with mans dpnge, y' 
they maye se it. 1561 Hollybush Horn. Apoth. 7 Let hys 
lamed lymmes be straked wyth water of Lauender. Ibid, 

31 Strake tliys [re. a lotion] oft about hys heade. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoenst. 11. 6 With the same [preparation].. they vse to 
rubbe and strake painefull bleered eyes. 1579 Langham 
Gant. Health 68 Benge win. , Being straked on tne eyes with 
Hony, it quickeneth the sight. 1588 A. Kino tr. Canisius' 1 
Catech. 72 It [sc. the chrism] is in this sacrament straiked be 
solemn caeremonie vpon the forhead. 1600 Surfle r Country 
Farm 1. xxv. 159 Afterward you shall strake the shorn e 
sheepe all ouer their skins with your drie hande, moistened 
in oile and wine mingled togither, to comfort them withal!. 
1676 Row Contn. Blair's Autobiogr. xii. _ (1848) 427 Others 
thought he was but straking cream in their mouths first, 

3 . To draw (something) along a surface. 

c 1530 Inter!. Beauty <$• Gd. Prop. Women C ij, A fijule 
rough bych. .strakyng her body along on the gras. 

Hence + Straking vbl. so. toner. 

1409 Acc. Exch. K. R. 44/11 (3) m. 3 In .j. lagena incosti 
[sic] empta..et expendita in reparacione del strakynge pro 
pictura eiusdem [batgie]. 


I Strake (sti^k), z ;. 4 [f. Strake rf.i] 

I 1 1 . traits. To mark with lines, to stieak. Obs. 
*537 Ccf. Straked ppl. a ]. 155a in Arclusologia XLIII. 
236, j red hangynge of silke straked withe golde. 1577 B 
1 Gqoge Hercsback's Husb. 1. 31 The stalke is.. straked 
[L. stngato J like to the gi eater Fearne. 1591 Percivall 
1 Sp. Did., Rayar,.. to strake out. 1600 Hakluyt Voy. 

1 III. 302 They.. brought.. many mantles of cotton straked 
1 with Blew and white. 1613 Purciias Pilgrimage (1614) 699 
Faire Iacinthes, that are good Iewels, straked like as it 
were with Naturall veines. 1718 J. Fox Pnbl. Spirit 13 
J ust when the Morning Goddess . . strak'd with infant Light 
the Eastern Skies. 

2 . intr. To Lecome streaky. * 

1911 Masefield Everlasting Mercy (1912) 56 The peacock 
1 screamed, the clouds wei e straking, My cut cheek felt the 
weather breaking. 

Strake (str^ik), v.& Mining. Also 8 stroke, 
[f. Strake jA s ] traits. To wash (ore) in a strake. 
Also Gold mining , to concentrate (ore) by means 
of strakes. 

1778 Pryce Min. Cornub. 233 Throwing aside the poorer 
part, which is afterwards to be streked and washed. 1839 
De i,a Beche Rep. Geol. Cornwall , etc. xv. 392 The poorer 
ores were put aside to be straked. 188a Rep. Ho. Repr. 
Prec .' Met. U. S. 608 Their plan of concentration being 
principally what is called ‘straking’, consisting of a number 
of fixed inclined trays 30 feet in length. 

Strake : see Straik, Strike v., Stroke. 
Stroked (str^kt), a. [f. Strake jM + -ed 2 .] 
Of a wheel : Furnished with strakes. 

a 1571 Jewel Serin, (Josh. vi. 1-3) (1583) Avijb, The 
Egyptians had mightie chariots, straked and barred with 
yron._ x8ox W. Ffi.ton Carriages I. jxx There are three 
descriptions of wheels, viz the straked, the hooped, and the 
patent rim. 

t Straked, ppl. a. Obs. Also 7 straeked. [f. 
Strake vP Cf. Streaked.] Streaked, striped. 

*537 Bible (* Matthew’) Gen. xxx. 40 And the shepe con- 
ceaued before the staues & brought forth straked, spotted and 
partie. 1585 Higins Junius' Nomcnclator 273/2 A straked 
target. 1597 Gkrarde Herbal i. xix. 23 The White Chameleon 
grasse, or straked grasse. 1664 Beale in Evelyn's Pomona 
26 A Red-strak’d Must. Ibid., These and other differences, 
Straked, Must I1683 Straked.Must], right Red-strake, Red- 
red-strake, &c. 1688 Holme Anuory tr. 183/1 Roed and 
Straeked like a Leopard. 17*7 Bailey vol. II, Straked, 
having Strakes or Lines. 

Straken, -ins, var. ff. Straiken. 

Strakur, obs. var. Streaker, hound. 

Straky (strji*ki), a. Now dial. [f. Strake sbP 
+ -t.] Streaky. 

1650 Venner Via Recta (ed. 3) 197 Bloudwort..is well 
known by the red stiakie colour of the leaves. 1887 Black- 
more Springhavcn ix, The weariless tide.. gurgled with a 
quiet wash along the straky bends. 1886 W. Som. Wordbk. 
s.v., I likes bacon straky, nit all fat. 
t Strale. Obsr~° ?Also starle. [Cf. Flem. 
siraal (De Bo ; Kilian 16th c. straele), a use of 
straal beam, ray, orig. arrow ; also Flem. ster (lit. 

‘ star ’) in the same sense.] The pupil of the eye. 

*574 Witiials Diet. 62/2 The strale [1562, 15C6 starle] of 
the eye, pupilla. 

Strale : see Stuail, Streale. 
t Stroll. Obs." 1 . [a. Du. straal."] Abeam, ray. 
a x6x8 Sylvester Sonnets xii, The fiery Strall of Jove. 
Strain (strrem), sb. U.S. colloq. [Perh. sug- 
gested bywords like Stroll, Tramp.] A long hard 
walk. - Also Stram v., intr. to take a long walk. 

1869 Mrs. Stowe Old/own Polks xliii. (1870) 489 Well, 
Sam, . . take an old woman’s advice, and don't go sti amming 
off another afternoon. Ibid. xlv. 311, 1 hed sech a stram 
this mornin’, 'n hain't hed nothin' but a two-cent roll. 

Hence Straunming ppl. a. 

1869 Mrs. Stowe Oidtown Polks xliii. (1870) 483 Do you 
think she ever could have made me a gieat strammmg, 
threshing, scrubbing, floor-cleaning machine, like herself? 

t Stramage. Obs .— 1 [a. OF. *estramage, f. 
estramer to spread with straw or rushes *pop. L. 
slrdminhre from L. strdmen straw.] Rushes with 
which a floor is strewed. 

14 . . Promp. Parv. 480/2 (MS, H.) Strowynge or stramage, 
stramentum [Pynson stramagium], , 

Stramash (stramse’J), sb. Chiefly Sc. Also 
Sc. straemash. [Belongs to Stramash v.] 

1 . An uproar, state of noise and confusion ; a 
‘ row ’• 

x8zx Galt A nn. Parish xii. 124 This stramash was the 
first time that I had interposed in the family concerns of my 
people. 18*3 — R. Gilhaise xiv, There's like to be a 
straemash amang the Reformers, a 1840 J. Ramsay Poems, 
Sports Fasten' s-een v, Mark ye yon fish. .He’s laughin’ at 
the grand stramash, And thinks he's safe frae harm. 1840 
Barham Ingot. Leg., House. Warm, xxi, Oh ! what a fearful 
‘stramash "they are all in ! x86x H. Kingsi jsv Ravenshoe 
xxxvi, Last year at Oxford, I and three other University 
men . . had a noble stramash on Folly Bridge. That is the 
last fighting I have seen. 1896 Spectator 28 Mar. 444 The 
Muscular Christians rebelled at these ideas with a stir and 
stiamash audible to all men. 

2 . A state of ruin, a smash. To go (to) stramash : 
to be ruined. 

X8X9 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 2 And fearfu’ 
the stramash and stour, Whan pinnacle cam doun and tow’r, 
18*9 Brockett N. C. Gloss, (ed. 2), Stramash, a complete 
overthrow, with great breakage and confusion. 1896 ‘ Ian 
Maclaren ' Kate Carnegie 364 It’s been rotten, ..for a 
while, an’ noo it's fair stramash. 1910 N. Munro in Blackw. 
Mag. Jan. 32/1 My business would go to stramash. 


Stramash (stramarj), v. dial. [app. onomato- 
poeiic : of. Smash. 

Notwithstanding the curiously close resemblance in sense, 
the commonly alleged derivation from It. stramazzare (see 
Sir amazon) is out of the question.) 

(See quot. 1788.) 

1788 W. H. Marshall Yorksh. II. 356 To Sti amash ; to 
crush, or break irreparably; to destroy. 1880 j. F. S. Gor- 
don Citron. Keith 70 Choking the lums with a divot (which 
occasionally stramashed the Tea PoN). 
t Stramazo. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. It. strain azzo.] 
- next. 

x6o5 Sylvester Du Etirias 11. iii. 1. Vacation 769 Such 
thiusts, such foyns, stramazos, and stoccados. 

i Stramazon. Tenchtg. Obs. Also 6-7 stra- 
mazone, 6, 9 -zoun, 7 -son, -zoon, atrairison, 9 
stramafon. [ad. It. stramazzone (also strm/inzzo) 
a knock-down blow, f. stramazzare to knock (a per- 
son) down, f. slramasso straw mattiess, straw strewn 
on the floor, f. strame L. strdmen straw. Some 
of the forms are influenced by F. estramafon ; see 
Kstbamazone.] 1 A vertical downw ard cut in rapier 
fence, which is delivered at the head with the part 
of the weapon close to the point ’ (Hutton, Fixed 
Bayonets 1800, Gloss. s.v. Stramazzone It.). 

1595 Savioto's Practise 1. F 2, He may giue him a slicing 
or cutting blow, which we call S tramasouc. 1599 B. Jonson 
Ev. Man out of Hum. iv. iv. But I. .made a kind of strama- 
zoun, ran him vp to the hilts, through the doublet. 1603 
Dekker Wonder/. Yearc D 4, He [Sickness] has his..Stra- 
mazones and Stoccataes at his fingers ends. 1637 Nabbes 
Microcosm, it. i. Cab, Then have wee.. our stramisons, 
passatas, carricadas, amazzas and incartatas. 1651 J. S. 
Prince qfPriggs Revels i. 2 Drink deep my biave boyes of 
the Bastinado OfStramazons, Tinctures [etc.]. 011668 Dave- 
nant Man's the Master v. i. (1669) 67 D. Lewis. I have lost 
blood... D. Ferd. 1’st by Stoccado, or Stramason? 1816 
Scott Woodstock xix, But where is the rascal I killed ? — I 
never made a fairer stramagon in my life. 

Stramel, variant of Strummel, straw. 
Stramineous (strami-nz,3s), a. [f. L. stra- 
in ine-us (f. strdmen straw) + -ous.] 

1 . Consisting of or relating to straw ; Jig. valueless. 

162 x Burton Anat. Mel. I. ii. iv. vii. (1624) X48 His sole 

study is for words, that., not a. syllable [be] misplaced, to set 
out a stramineous subiect. 1641 C. Burges Serrn. 5 Nov. 
33 Much ado made about a supposed stramineous Miracle of 
Garnets face found in a straw. 1658 J. Robinson Eiuloxa, 
Calm Ventil. 11. 123 Upon a suddain approach of the warmed 
Electi ick, the stramineous bodies will, at first, a little recede. 
1900 Saintsbury Hist. Criticism 1. 66 He not only seems to 
be dealing with men of straw, but answers them with, as 
Luther would say, a most 1 stramineous ’ argument. 

2 . Bot. Straw-coloqred ; dull pale yellow. 

1845-50 Mrs. Lincoln Lcct. Bot. 204/1 Stramineous, 

straw-lilce, straw-coloured. 1871 W. A. Leighton Lichen - 
Jioi-a 99 Ochroleucous or stramineous. 

Stramison : see Stramazon. 

Stra mmel. Obs. exc. dial. Also stramel, [Of 
obscure origin : cf. dial, scravnnel in the same 
sense, also Strummel.] ‘A lean, gaunt, ill-favoured 
person or animal’ (Miss Jackson Shropsh. JVord-bk.). 

1706 E. Ward Hud. Rediv. J. xii. 19 Strutting about on 
hide-bound Strammel, Mounted like Turk upon a Camel, 
xjrxx — Quix. I. 28 When thus he had prepar’d his Stramel, 
Tall as an Elephant or Camel. 1879 in Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Word-bk. art. Scrammel, Shammel , A great 
strammel of a pig. 

Stramonium (stram^u’nmm). Also 7 stram- 
monium, 8 stramonia. [a. mod.L. stramonium 
(Parkinson 1629), strammoniuw (F. Columna 
1592), stranlonia (Fuchs 1542, given as Italian), 
of uncertain origin. Cf. F. stramoine (more usually 
stramoniuni), Sp., Pg. estraminio, It. stramonia. 

The Russian synonym JiypMaH.’B ditrma'n is said by 
Miklosich to be adopted from the Kazan Tartar twman, 
‘a medicine for horses ’. It seems possible that stramonia 
may be altered from an earlier form 01 a dialectal variant 
of the Tartar word.) 

1 . The solanaceous plant Datura Stramonium , 
the Thorn-apple. Purple stramonium', the Purple 
Thorn-apple, Datura Tatula. 

1677 Grew Anat. Plants iv. 111, v. (1682) 188 The Seed- 
Case of Stramonium or Thorn Apple, is divided into Four 
Closets. 1694 Strammonium [.see Thorn-apple]. *706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Stramonia, ..the Apple of Peru, or 
Thorn-Apple. 1741 Compl. Fam,-Piece 11. iii. 337 Tender 
annual 1 lowers,.. such as. .double-flowering Sti amonium. 
x88x Harper’s Mag. Oct. 648 See this long bouquet of 
Bouncing-Bet, stramonium and pans£. 1906 Tuckwlll 
Remin. Radical Parson x. 140, 1 had seen a heavy piofit 
reaped by a slnewd farmer who took it at a low rate on 
poppies, henbane, and stramonium. 

2 s. A narcotic drug prepared from this plant. 
x8oz Med. Jml. VIII. 427, I have found the stiamonium 
especially beneficial in cases of mania a ttend ed with little or no 
fever. 1887 Moloney Forestry W. Afr. 393 The properties 
of stramonium axe regarded as anodyne and anti-spasmodic. 

3 . attrib. 

1840 Pereira Elem. Mat. Med. 11. 865 Stramonium seeds, 
bruised. t 1856 G. B. Wood Therap. 4- Pharmacol. 1. 809 
Stramonium Leaves. Ibid. Sio Stramonium Root. x868 
Garrod Mat. Med. (ed. 3) 291 In extracting the alkaloids 
from corresponding parts of belladonna and stramonium 
plants. 1888 Pall Mall Gas. 23 May 6/1 Stiamonium 
cigarettes. 

Stramoay (strarmoni). Also strammony. 
Anglicized form of Stramonium. 

184a Brands Diet. Sti, etc., Stramoay or Thorn Apple. 
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STRAMP. 

Stramp, sb. Sc. [f. Stbahf o.] A stamp of 
the foot. 

<1x578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S) I. 222 
The strampe of M f Patrickis was so sade upoun his brotheris 
footte. 1828 Moir Mansie Wauch ix. 80 This was a stramp 
on his corny toe. 

Stramp (strsemp), v. Sc. [Perh. suggested by 
stamp., tramp , stride. Cf. G. strampfen in the 
same sense.] 

X. intr. To set down the foot firmly ; to tread 
heavily on something. 

c 1423 Jas. 1 Good Counsel ip (Camb. MS.), Stramp [Banna- 
tyne MS. Graip] or thou slyd, and crep furth one the way. 
c 1480 Henrvson Orpheus Sf Euryi. 105 (Bannatyne MS.) 
Scho strampit [ Asloan trampit] on a serpent vennenius. 
a 1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wetnett 493 And him befor, with 
my fut fast on his I stramp. 2529 Lyndesay Compl. 288 
-Now in the court seindell he gois, In dreid men stramp vpon 
his tois. 1536 Bellenden Crate. Scot. (1821) II. 86 All 
wemen that strampis on this sepulture sail be ay barrant. 
a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) 1. 222 To 
that effect [he] strampit sadlie on his brotheris Ibott. x6x6 
Orkney Witch Trial in G Rogers Sec. Life Scot. (1886) 
III. 300 His hors strampit vpon the leg of the said lamb 
and brak it. 1828 Moir Mansie Wauch it. 23 A fat and 
dumpy man, .stramped on a favourite Newfoundland dog’s 
tail. 

2 . trans. To tread upon ; to trample down. lit. 
and fig. f To stramp away, forth. : to stamp out. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scat. (Rolls) IL266 Forbad also, .in 
streit. To mak ane cors qubalr men Jeid on thair feit, That 
it sould not dishonorit be so far, Vnder thair feit to stramp 
into the glnr. 155a Lyndesay Manarche 5795 Papis, for 
thare traaitionis..Quhilk Christis Lawis strampit down. 
1556 Rec. Elgin (New Spalding Club 1903) I. 31 That nane 
..tak vpone hand to eitt distroy or stramp doune ony 
growand cornes with thair horsris. 1563 WinJet tr. Vincent. 
Lirin. Wks. (S.T.S.) II. 76 The noueltie being strampit 
doun. a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot . (S.T S.) I. 
85 It had bene goode.. that the Earle, .had benerootted out 
of memorie, cleane strampit away. _ Ibid. 94 Deservand . . his 
memorie to be abussit and strampit fourtht for ewer. 1589 
R. Bruce Sertn. (1843) 52 The wicked are sayd to stramp 
the blood of Christ under their feet. 1B66 J. Smith Merry 
Bridal 7 His minnie. . Had met his faither's ardent gaze, 
When at the burnie strampm’ claes, Wi’ coaties toshly hiitit. 

Strample (strse’mp’l), v. Sc. [f. Stbamp v. + 
-LE.] trans. = Stbajmp v. 2. 

a x6xo Sir J. Semple in Sempill Ballatis (187a] 253 Still 
stranxpl’d doune with sturte. 1896 P. A. Graham Red Scaur 
xxii. 339 He rode the horse at you, as if he’d liked to strample 
you to death. 

Sfcran, .variant of Stband sbP 
Strand (strsend), Forms : 1 strand, 2 -6 
strands, 3-6 sfcronde, 3-8 strond, (3 strannde, 
6 strounde), 3- strand. [OE. strand (? neut.) ** 
OFris. strdtid (WFris. str&n, straun , NFris. strffn, 
strunn ), MLG. strant {strand-) masc. (whence Du. 
strand neut., mod.G. strand masc.), ON. strpnd 
(strand-) fem., border, edge,coast(Svv.,Da. strand).] 
X The land bordering a sea, lake, or + river ; in 
a more restricted sense, that part of a shore which 
lies between the tide-marks; sometimes used 
vaguely for coast, shore. Cf. SliA-STBAND. Now 
poet., arch, or dial. 

c xooo Ags. Gasp. Matt. xiii. 48 pa hi pa pat nett upp- 
atugon & saeton be pam strande. Ibid. John xxi. 4 Witod- 
lice on mrne merzen se haelend stod on pam strande. a 1066 
Charter of Eadweard in Kemble Cod. Dipl. IV. 221 Ic 
ci3e eow Oaet Urk min huskarl habbe his strand eall, forne- 
Zenhysagen land.. and eall Sset to his strande gedryuen 
hys, be minum fullan behode. c xaoo Okmin 11155 Forr 
Crist, son summ. he fullhtnedd wass & slijhcnn upp o strande. 
£(205 Lay. 17586 per heo nomen hauene .scipsn eoden a 
pat strond, cmhtes eoden a pat lond. c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 
2717 And moyses dm3 bim to Se strond, And stalle he dalf* 
him <5esond. c 1290 Mary M agd. 47 1 in S. Eng. Leg. 475 pe 
prince stap out of pe schipc : . , Upon pe stronde he 3af a lupe. 
c *330 R. Bhunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 14049 Seuen hundred 
schipe lyn by pe stronde. c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 148 The 
Armes and also the man That first came. , Vnto thestrondes 
of Lauyne. 1390 Govver Conf, II. 232 Thei ben comen sauf 
to londe, Wher thei gon out upon the stronde Into the 
Burgh, c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 50 A lowe 
ground ebbe was fast by the strond. That no maryner durst 
take on bond To cast an anker. 1544 Bex ham Precepts War 
I. lii. D j b, Wherby other shyppes can not well arryue at 
anye strounde, ne yet go out of the hauen, X593 Peele 
Honour of Garter 15 The channel that divides The French- 
men's strond fra Britain's fishy towns. C1505 Donne Sat. 11. 
78 Shortly (as the sea) hee will compasse all our land ; From 
Scots, to Wight; from Mount, to Dover strand. 163a J. 
Hayward tr. Biomii's Eromena 26 They walked along the 
strond, till they came to his Barke. z68z Dryden A 6s. $ 
A chit. 1. 272 The Joyful People throng'd to see him Land, 
Cov’ring the Beach and blackning all the Strand. i7xB 
Prior Alma u. 535 The Strand, Which compasses fair 
Albion s Land. *759 Atm. Reg. 36/x Quebec,. consists 
of an upper and lower town, the lower.. is built upon 
a strand, at the foot of a lofty rock, 1796 H. Hunter 
St.-Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) II. 155 James Cartier and 
Champlain represent the strands of the lakes of North- 
America as shaded by stately walnut-trees. 1817 Shelley 
Rev. Islam 1. xvi, On the bare strand Upon the sea-mark a 
small boat did wait. 1871 Couch Polperro li. 32 The next 
object of notice.. is the beach, or 'strand', inside the old 
quay, xgxi E. Beveridge North. Uist vi. 132 Six [of the 
island-forts] are easily accessible over the strand at ebb-tide. 
fig. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Excmp. Pref. P 25 God brought 
Moses law into the world to be as a strand to the inundation 
of impiety. 

+ b. in certain rhyming and alliterative phrases 
used in charters. Obs, 
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STRAND. 


?xx.. Charter of Eadweard (a. d. 1566) in Kemble Cod. 
Dipl. IV. 192 Ic nelle. ,3at 3aer any man any ousting habbe 
on any p[i]ngen oSe on any timen be strande ne bi land e buton 
[etc.]. 1x55 Charter Hen. II in Anglia VII. 220 Saca & 
Socne, on strande & on Streame, on wudan & on feldan, 
tolles & theames, grithbriches & hamsocne & forstalles & 
infangenes thiafes & fleamene frimtha ofer heore ajene men. 
1208 Rot. Chart. (1837) 184/1 Habeant.. omnia predicta., 
cum soka etsaca..et cum aliis consuetudinibus..warwagio 
suo bilaunde&bistraunde[etc.]. [1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Strand and Stream, an Expression formerly us’d for an 
immunity or freedom from Custom, and all Impositions 
upon Goods or Vessels by Land or by Water.) 

•j- o. A quay, wharf, or landing-place by the side 
of navigable water. Obs. 

Den and strand', see Dene sb. - 2. 

xzoSRot. Chart. (1837) 153/1 Habeant [barones de Hast- 
inges] strand [printed srand]& deneapud Gernemue, x577”®7 
Holinshed Chron. III. 1097/1 Sir Thomas Wiat hauing with 
him foureteene ensignes,. .marched to Detford strand, eight 
miles from Detford. xSoo J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa via. 301 
A most impregnable castle, which standeth vpon the strand 
or wharfe of the port, c x6oo in T. Brown Misc. A ulica 
(1702) 254 If any that hath a House or Land adjoining do 
make a Strand, Stairs, or such like, they pay forthwith Rent 
to the City of London. 1637 Milton Counts 876 By Leu- 
cothea's lovely hands, And her son [sc. Portunus] that rules 
the strands- 1707 Lond, Gnz. No. 4397/3 He was. .one of 
the Elder Brothers of Trinity-House of Deptford-Strond. 
*859 Bartlett Diet. Arner. (ed. 2) 455 The Dutch on the 
Hudson River apply the term to a landing-place; as, the 
strand at Kingston. 

d. The Strand : the name of a street in London ; 
originally so called as occupying, with the gardens 
belonging to the houses, the ‘strand’ or shore of 
the Thames between the cities of London and 
Westminster. 


1246 Misc. Rolls, Chancery Bd. 3 No. 2 m.x Domos.. 
extra muros Ciuitatis nostre London, in vico qui vocatur le 
Straunde. 1601 F. Godwin Bps. Eng. 262 Walter de Lang- 
ton. .built also ..the pallace by the Strond at London. 1613 
Shaics. Hen. VIII, v. iv. 55 [She] cryed out Clubbes, when 
I might see from faLre,some forty Truncheonersdrawtoher 
succour, which were tne hope o’ th’ Strond where she was 
quartered. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxen. II. 226 James Heath 
[was] Son of Rob, Heath the Kings Cutler, living in the 
Strand leading from London to Westminster. 17*9 Pope 
Dune. 11. 28 Wheie the tall may-pole once o'er-look’d the 
Strand. 1790 Pennant London 126-7, I shall resume my 
account at iheopeningof the Strand intoChaiing-Cross, by 
observing, that in the year 1353, that fine street the Strand 
was an open highway, with here and there a gieat man’s 
house, with gardens to the water-side. 1823 Byron Island 
n. xix, But leas grand, Though not less loved, in Wapping 
or the Stxand. 

6. Used vaguely (like Shobe sb A x c ) for country, 
region, esp. a foreign country. Chiefly poet. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 13 Thanne longen folk to goon on 
pilgrimages And Palmeres for to seken straunge strondes. 
£1400 Roland <J ■ Otuel 1215 An Uundrethe knyghtqs of 
Turkeye Bare his Mawmeltes hym by And paste ouer that 
strande. £1590 Greene Fr. Bacon[ 1594 facs.) F 3, Drugges 
..Found inthe wealthy stiond of Affrica. 1704 Cobb Poems 
(wop) 57 Sail, Happy Prince, to that expecting Strand Where 
wealthy Tagus rowls his golden Sand. x8ax Shelley Hellos 
1028 Let Freedom and Peace (lee far To a sunnier strand. 

H 2 . Used for Shows sbA Obs. (? nonce-nse.) 

1635 B. Jonson Epigr. To a Friend 13 Seek out some 
hungrypamter, that. .Will well design thee to be view’d by 
all, That sit upon the common draught or strand [ rhyme 
brand]. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as strand bank , bird , bush, 
-plant ; + strand boat, a shore boat ; strand 
fishery, a coast fishery pursued from the shore 
(Webster Suppl. 1902) ; f strand hedge Isle of 
Man , a fence on the sea shore ; strand ice (see 
quot.) ; strand knife Whaling , a knife for cutting 
blubber ; strand-line Geol. (see quot.) ; strand- 
nut (see quot) ; f strand plat, the beach or sea- 
shore ; f strandward in advb. phr. to (the) strand- 
ward, in the diieciion of the beach or sea-shore. 

x88x tr. Nordenskiold's Voy, ' Vega ' II. xiv. 225 At Nunamo 
the "strand-bank was gay with an exceedingly rich magni- 
ficence of colour. X755 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 3ip Among other 
birds in this country [Norway] are some that haunt the coast 
..called "strand birds. x86o Wraxall Life in Sea iii. 49 
The Strand Birds, which live on the verge of the ocean, and 
on the beach deserted by the tide, 1670 Cast. J. Smith 
Eng. Ivtprov. Reviv'd 268 To carry on this great Tiade, 
they [the Hollanders] have 700 "Strand-boates. 1853 W, C. 
Baldwin Apr. Hunting vii. 282 The 1113 ala is only to be 
met with in the "strand bush along the coast. 1723 in H. 
Stowell Life Wilson App. 1. (1819) 337 [Isle of Man] By 
the governor’s granting licence to inclose the lands of several 
persons under their "strand hedges. 1897 tr. Namcn's 
Farthest North II. vii, 346 Close to our den there was ail 
opening in the "strand-ice. Note , Ice which is frozen fast to 
tne bottom, and is therefore left lying like an icy base along 
the shore. (8ao Scorksby Acc. Arctic Reg. II. 290 Process 
of Flensing, ..The blubber.. is received upon deck by the 
boat-steerers and line-managers : the former with "strand- 
knives divide it into portable cubical, or oblong pieces. 19x0 
Encycl. firit. XI. 658/2 Proof of recent emergence of land 
is supplied by what are called ‘laised beaches ’ or ‘"strand- 
lines’, tha!t is, lines of former shores marked by sheets of 
littoral deposits, or platforms cut by shore-waves in rock. 
x86o J. F. Cami'bell Tales W. tlighl. I. Introd. 9 On the 
stormy coasts of the Hebrides, . .fishermen.. find.. objects, 
somewhat like flat chestnuts . . which they call . . "strand-nu ts. 
1906 Daily Chron . 13 Aug, 3/2 Most of the Hawaiian 
"strand-plants that are dispersed by the currents are found 
in America. 1582 Stanyhurst AS nets 11. (Arb.) 78 Father 
Anchises his palms from "strond plat inhauncing On gods 
heunlye cryeth. CX400 Beryn 3138 So, walkyng to the 
"Strond ward, wee bargeynyd by the wey. 158a Stany- 


hurst AEneis u. (Arb.) 56 Soom run to vessels toostrondward 
swiftlye le tyring. 

b. In the names of birds, beasts, etc. that fre- 
quent the shores of seas, lakes, or estuaries, as 
strand-plover, strand-runner (see quots. ; cf. 
Stbandloofer 2) ; || strand-wolf [Du.], the name 
given in S. Africa to the striped hyena ( Hytma 
striata). 

, 1772 Rutty Nat. Hist Dublin 1. 324The "Strand Plover, by 
some called, the Stone Plover. 1885 Swainson Prov. Names 
Birds 181 Grey plover ( Squatarola. Helvetica). . . Strand 
plover (Cork). 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), *Strand- 
Runner , a Bird of the bigness of a Lark, with a four-square 
Bill resembling a Rasp, which runs on the Rocks of Spits- 
berg and feeds on Worms. 1826 A. Smith Catal. S. Afr. 
Mus. 1. 14 Striped Hyajna of the English. "Strand Wolf of 
the Dutch. x88x Encycl. Brit. XII. 420/2 If the strand 
wolf (Hysena villosa ) of the Cape colonists is only a variety 
of this species [. Hysena striata ]. 

Strand (stnend), sb. 3 Chiefly Sc. and north. 
Forms : 3, 6 strond, strund, 4 stronde, 3- strand. 
[App. connected with Stiund 2 , though the phono- 
logical relation is obscure. 

The first quot. is from a work belonging to a group of 
writings (the ‘ Katharfne group ’), which show a curious mix- 
ture of mid land and even northern forms with their markedly 
southern dialect. (Tbe regular Southern form strund occurs 
in tbe same text.) Otherwise the word is purely northern, exc. 
for its occurrence in the Wyclif Bible andin W yclifs sermons, 
and once in Spenser (who may have imitated Douglas).] 
f 1. A stream, brook, rivulet ; transf. a stream 
(of blood, etc.). Obs. 

a 1240 Ureisun in Lamb. Horn. 189 )'e ilke fif wallen b et 
of hi blisfulle bodi sprungen and strike dun strondes [Cotton 
JUS. Ibid. p. 202 strundes] of blode. a 1300 Cursor M. 1033 
In middes pat land a welle springes, pat rennes out wit four 
strandes. a X340 Hampole Psalter cix. 8 De torrente in via 
Mbit .. Of be strand in way he diank. *340-70 Alex, ff 
Dutd. 140 He dide him forJ> to flod pat plrison is called,.. 
From perlese paradis passeb pe stronde. R357 Lay Folks 
Cateck. (Lamb. MS.) 192 Our lady was ful of grace as a 
strande ful of watyr. 1388 Wyclif Num. xiii. 24 Thei jeden 
til to the stronde of clustre [1382 the rennynge watir of the 
clustre]. Ibid,, Dcut. ix. 21 V..castide [it] forth in to the 
stronde [1382 streem], that cam doun fio the hil. a 1400-50 
Wars Alex. 5280 Was neuir na crist all so clere as was pa 
clere strandis. Ibid. 4202, 5507. c *470 Henry Wallace jx. 
975 A litill strand he fand, that ran hym by. 1552 Lyndesay 
Monarche 4038 The strandis of blude ran throuch the stretis. 
*595 Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 92/1 Ane strand and rynner of 
watter that flowis fui the of the said wall. *632 Lithgow 
Irav. vi. 255 In all the bounds of Arabia Deserta. .there is 
no such matter, as Brooke, or strand, much lesse a Riuer. 
1650 Sc. Psalms lxxxiii. 9 Do to them as to Midian, Jabin 
at Kison strand. *722 W, Hamilton Wallace 247 A Strand 
of Water tunning by. 1805 Scott Last Minstr. 1. xxv, He 
pass’d the Peel of Goldiland, And cross’d old Bortbwiqk’s 
roaring strand. 1809 Donaldson Poems 39 Ye wives lament 
. . Let tears rin like the Keppin strait’. 1901 Gallovidian III. 
74/1 [The sweat] wus rinnin’ frae their neb-en’s in stiauns. 
fig. ax 340 Hampole Psalter xvii. 5 pe strandis of wickid- 
nes [Vulg. torrentes intquitatis\ has drouyd me. £*375 
Wyclif Set. Wks. II. 255 And al bis is a stronde of love, pat 
stronger may no love be. For where is welle of more love, 
than [eta]. 

attrib. 1587 Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 469/i Rex. .concessit. . 
$ partes terrarum . . baben. ex australi antiquos muros 
petarum Jo. Purdie ad lie Strandhctd. 

IT 2 . Used by Douglas and Spenser for : The 
sea, a sheet of water. 

*5x3 Douglas AEneis 1. iv. 5 Eneas and his feris, on the 
strand Wery and foi wroclit, sped tham to the nerrast land. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. u. vi. 19 By this lime was the worthy 
Guyon brought Vnto the other side of that wide strond, 
Where she was rowing. 

3 . Sc. A channel, gutter. 

*565 Reg. Mag, Sig. Scot. 387 Canalem, vulgariter ane 
strand vel a syk. 1721 Ramsay Rise 6- Fall of Stocks 90 
Children. .In summer dam , up little strands, Collect the 
drizzle to a pool. 1810 Sir A. Boswell Edin. Poet. Wks. 
(1871) 53 There in the dirty current of the strand, Boys drop 
the rival corks. 1903 J. Lumsdkn Toorle 1. iii. 14 Ye scaur 
the vera deuks That plouter i the strand alang the street. 

Comb, 1822 Scott Nigel .w, He has three bairns, they say; 
they will help him bravely to grope in the gutters. Your 
good lordship may have the ruining of him again, my Lord, 
if they have any fuck in strand-scouring. 

'+ strand, sbfi north, Obs. [? Altered form of 
Stiund I.] Line of descent, pedigree; offspring, 
descendants : = Stead* sb?- 

<2*300 Cursor M, 9497 He wat born of frely strand [rhyme 
errand]. Ibid. 10x57 Boto |'e tober sister strand, patioaebim 
had til husband, pan sal we first vi stori drau. 

Strand (strsend), sbA Also 5-8 strond, 8 
strang, 8-9 dial, stran, 9 Sc. strawn. [Of ob- 
scure origin ; connexion with Strain sb. 3 , cr with 
OF. estran, estren rope, is not proved.] 

1. Each of the strings or yams which when 
twisted together or * laid ' form a rope, cord, line, 
or cable. Also, a ply (of worsted), dial. Also 
attrib., as three strand rope. 

1497 Naval Acc. Hen. VII [ 1896) 244, ij cabulles . . of iiij 
strondes .., iiij hawsers.. wherof oon of lij Strondes. *9*7 
Capt. Smith Sea Gram. v. 26 The Wall knot.. is a round 
knob, so made with the strouds [sic\ or layes of a rope, it 
cannot slip. Ibid. ix. 43. 1644 Manwayring Seamans Diet. 
18 A Cabell is a three-strand Roape. 1674 Ray .S’. <V E- 0 . 
Words, Strand , one of the twists of a line ; be it of horse- 
hair or ought else. Suss. 1755 Magens Insurances I. *8* 
They were obliged to cut a Cable of four Strangs to Pieces. 
*794 Morse Amer. Geog. 425 Machinery, to ..spin flax and 
hemp into threads or yarns, fit for. ..sail cloth, oznabrigs, 
twine, and the strans or yams for cordage. x8oo Naval 
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Chroa. Ill, 474 Three strond shroud-laid rope. 1821 J, 
Smyth Pract. of Customs (1821) 74 Every Cable.. is com- 
posed of three strands, e\ ery strand of three ropes, and every 
rope of three twists. 1898 Mrs. C. P. Penberthy Warp 4 
Woof of Cornish Life ii. 13, 1 darned the hole with worsterd, 
and twas blue, dark blue worsterd, and twas five strans thick. 

transf. 1863 Bates Nat. Amazons I. ii. 47 Some [tree- 
stems] were twisted in strands like cables. 
fig. 1816 Scott Antiq. xix, The three strands of the con- 
versation, to speak the language of a rope work, were again 
twined together into one undistinguishable string of confu- 
sion. 1855 Tennyson Maud 1. xvm. vii, The dusky stiand 
of Death inwoven here With dear Love’s tie, makes Love 
himself more dear, 

b. Each of the lengths of twisted wire used to 
form a wire-rope, cable, or electric conductor. 

i860 Chamb. Encycl. I. 522/1 The [Atlantic] cable.. was 
composed of a strand of seven wires of pure copper, coated 
with..gutta percha, ..and finally bound rounu with iron 
wires. 1875 Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk. x. 313 Wiie rope 
usually consists of 6 strands round a hempen core; each 
strand consists of 6 wires round a smaller hempen core. x8gx 
Pall Mall Gaz. 16 Mar. 2/r A special form of cable has been 
laid, consisting of four conductors each composed of a strand 
of seven copper wires. 

2 . Each of the threads or strips of a woven or 
plaited material ; hence a thread or strip drawn 
from such material. 

1802—12 Bentham Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827) II, 6gi 
When, instead of the G. R., comes the broad arrow on tim- 
ber, or the strand in sail cloth, then comes the doubt ..as 
between written and real evidence. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 
71 Connected by means of a strand of cotton with a small 
reservoir of water. 19x4 Daily News 30 Sept. 3, [I] had to 
pull a strand of good Irish homespun from my coat before I 
could lash it to the mast-head. 
fig. 1868 Nettlesiiip Ess. Browning's Poetry v. 130 A 
garment in which fear made many strands. 1004 S. H. 
Butcher Harvard Led. 195 The Platonic dialogues are 
another case in point. Several strands of thought are here 
subtly interwoven. 

3 . Transferred senses. 

a. A string of beads, pearls, and the like ; also 
the material 0:1 which they are strung. 

, 1 8»S Jamieson s. v., A strawn of beads. x86o Whittier 
Truce of Piscaiayua 46 In his wigwam., Sits a woman all 
alone, Wampum beads and birchen strands Dropping from 
her careless hands. 1876 Surrey Gloss., Strand, a stalk of 
grass. The children make what they call a strand of straw- 
berries, i. e. they take a long stalk and thread it full of them. 
x886 Sheldon tr. Flaubert's Salatnmbd 14 Strands of pearls 
attached to her temples. 

b. A barb or fibre of a feather. (Cf. Stbatn 

sbX 3.) 

1847 Stoddart Angler's Camp. 93 Ilolfland’s Fancy [fly]. 

. . Body : reddish, dark brown silk, red hackle, two or three 
strands of ditto for tail. 

C.’ A tress or a filament of hair. 

1870 Echo 19 Oct., His long hair, not unconscious of a grey 
strand, hangs over a forehead lofty and massive. 1904 H. G. 
W ells Food of Gods in. ii. 233 The breeze had stolen a strand 
or so of her hair too.' 1015 Q. Rev. Oct. 359 Four hundred 
years after her death., they [Junot’s soldiers] found among 
her bones the thick strands of the marvellous yellow hair 
which the old books tell of. 

d. A thread or filament in animal or vegetable 
stiucture. 

1877 Foster Phys. ill, i. (1878) 394 A sensory nerve in its 
simplest form may be regarded as a strand of eminently 
irritable protoplasm. 1879 Calderwood Mind 4 Brain 50 
Molecular changes in the brain are consequent upon im- 
pulses propagated along the strands of neive fibres. 1887 
Garnsey & Balfour De Barfs Fungi 18 The hyphae form 
by their union elongated branching strands (fibrous or 
fibrillose mycelia). 1904 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 10 Sept. 583 The 
strands and nodes of the cytoplasmic reticulum which 
traverse this ground substance vary a great deal in thickness. 

e. Each of the pieces into which a strip of metal 
is divided by slitting (see quot.). 

, 1876 Encycl, Brit. IV. 218/1 The metal for wire drawing 
is rolled into long strips . . and cut into ' strands ’ by means of 
slitting rolls. , 

4 . Comb. : strand ground (see quot.) ; strand- 
hook, a hook to which strands of cordage are fas- 
tened in the process of tempering; also attrib. 

1882 Caulfeild & Saward Did. Needlework 463/1 
* Strand ground. This ground is used to connect sprays of 
Honiton Lace, and is formed of irregular Bars made on the 
Pillow and with two Bobbins. 1825 J. Nicholson Opcr. 
Meek. 431 Thus bringing all the strands to an equal tension, 
without one *strand-hook making more revolutions than 
another. Ibid., The strand hook spindles . . are so contrived, 
for the tempering of the strands, that any one or more of 
them may . . be made to slide. 

strand (strand), vX [f. Stband Cf. Du., 
G. stranden , Da. strands , Sw., Icel, slranda, intr. 
to ran aground.] 

1 . trans. To drive or force aground on a shore, 
esp. on the sea-shore; also rarely of a river, to 
leave aground (by the ebbing of the tide). 

x6ax in Foster Eng, Factories Inti. (1906) 264 The last 
yeare. .all taken or stranded by the Portugall. 1606 Dryden 
Ann. Mirab. cell. As those who live by Shores with joy 
behold Some wealthy Vessel split or stranded nigh. 1680 
Loud, Gat, No. 1508/1 The Adventure , and Bristol, .are 
come up so close with him, that we doubt not but they will 
either take or strand him. 1697 Dbydkn Virg. Georg, in. 
809 Mighty Phocse, never seen before In shallow Streams, 
are stranded on the Shore. 1723 De Foe Col Jack (1840) 
?97 To run the ship on shore to save our lives and so, strand- 
ing our vessel, spoil both sloop and cargo. 1777 Cook Voy. 
S. Pole hi. xi. is8 They likewise asserted that neither she, 
nor any other ship, had been stianded on the coast. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. v. iii, The corpses of the fust weie 


flung into the Phone, but the Rhone stranded some. 1843 
Bethune. Scott. Peasant's Fireside 117 The vessel was 
stranded in a gale during the night, on the west coast of 
England. 

2 . transf. and fig. Chiefly in passive. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. vi. v, Your National Assembly, 
like a ship waterlogged, helmless, liestumbling;, .and waits 
where the waves of chance may please to strand it. 1850 
Blackie AEschylus II. 64 Thy pride will strand thee on a 
worser woe. i860 Tyndall iWrtr. 11. viii. 264 When a glacier 
diminishes in size it leaves its lateral moraines stranded on 
the flanks of the valleys. 1874 Ruskin Fors Clav. IV. 
xxxvii. 3, 1 am left utterly stranded and alone in life and 
thought, x 876 Mrss Braddon J. Haggard's Dan. I. 5 A 
man of superior mind, stranded for life in such a place as 
Combhaven, might naturally think himself a king. x8So 
Goldw. Smith Cowper ii. 22 At thirty-five he was stianded 
and desolate. 1885 A. Seth Scott. Philos, ii. 68 When he 
[Hume] had given free scope to his logical acuteness, he 
stranded himself equally with his masters on the conse- 
quences he anived at. 

3 . intr. To run aground. 

1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 17 It blowing so 
fresh, and we having all our Sails abroad, the Ship in all 
probability should have stranded. 1705 tr. Bosnian's Guinea 
418 They belong'd to a small French Pyrate, which stranded 
there about ten Days before. 1796 Morse A titer. Geog. II. 
68 Lost 6 or 7 ships of the line, two by catching fire., and the 
others by stranding on the sandbanks. 1864 Tennyson 
Enoch Arden 548 Half the night, Buoy'd upon floating 
tackle and broken spars, These drifted, stranding on an Fie 
at morn. 1887 Pall Mall Gas. 17 Feb. 7/2 The Guion Line 
steamer Wisconsin stranded yesterday during a fog on the 
outer bar, , . and remained fast. 

fig. 1901 Munsey's Mag. (U. S.) XXV. 668/1 Anoldfellow 
in Mariposa County, California, who stranded there when 
the current of the forty niners ebbed out of the hills. xgo8 
H. Wales Old A IL glance ix. 148 So I stranded in a remark- 
able quandary. 

Hence Stra'nding vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

18x7 W. Selwyn Nisi Pruts (ed. 4) II. 882 To constitute 
a stranding it is essential that the vessel should be station- 
ary ; the striking on'a rock where the vessel remains for a 
minute and a half only, is not a stranding, though she there- 
by receives an injury, which eventually proves fatal. 1864 
Sir T. Brassey in lqth Cent. Mar. 441; Careless shipmaster 
and mates are responsible for many collisions and standings. 
1904 H. G. Wells Food of Gods h. ii. xgo Big frogs, bigger 
trout and stranding carp. 

Strand (strand), vfi [f. Stband si. 4 ] 

1 . intr. Of a rope : To break one or more of its 
strands. Also trans., to break one or more of the 
strands of (a rope). 

a 1780 G. Gilbert in Besant Capt. Cook (1890) 169 The 
hawser we had reeved for that purpose being so rotten, that 
it stranded in five or six places as we were heaving. 1841 
R,. H. Dana Seaman's Man. 128 A rope is stranded when 
one of its strands is parted or broken by chafing or by a 
strain. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xii. (1856) 88 In another 
attempt a four-inch hawser will be stranded without pro- 
ducing the slightest effect. 

2 . trans. To form (a rope) by the twisting of 
strands. 

x886 Encycl. Bril. XX. 846/ 1 Wire ropes are stranded . . in 
machines which do not differ in essential features from the 
ordinary rope-making machinery. 

3 . To insert a strand or filament in (a textnre). 
Also fig. 

191X Webster, Strand, . .3. To weave a stiand in, as with 
a needle in mending a garment ; as, to strand a stocking ; to 
strand a hole or rent. 1914 Blackio. Mag. Nov. 581/2 Time 
..has. .prettily stranded her black hair with grey. 

Hence Stra'nding vbl. sb. (in quots. attrib .). 

1825 J- Nicholson Oper. Mech. 436 The backward move- 
ment of the stranding-sledge ,. towards the bottom of the 
rope-walk by which strands are drawn out. 1884 Pall Mall 
Gas. 17 Apr. xi/i This work of binding the copper wiies 
together is performed by a small 1 stranding machine 
t Stra 'adage. Obs. [f. Strand 4 + -aqe.] 
A charge or toll levied upon fish or other commo- 
dities landed on a ‘ strand 
14x9 Liber Albus (Rolls) I. 234 La nief , . dorra ii deniers 
pur straundage. 1598 Stow Sunn 161 In the raigne of 
Edwarde the thirde, euery great ship landing there [.nr. at 
Billingsgate], paide for strandage two pence. 17x1 Madox 
Hist. Exchequer xviii. 534 The issue of divers Trouages with 
several small strandages. 

Stranded (stranded), ppl. aX [f. Stband vX 
+ -ed.] That has been driven ashoie; that has 
run aground. 

1703 Prior Ode to Mem. Col. George Villiers 43 Some from 
the stranded Vessel force their Way. 1729 Pope Dune. it. 
287 He.. climb’d a stranded lighter's height, Shot to the 
black abyss, and plung’d downright. xBxo Scott Lady of 
L. hi. i, [They] Wait on the verge of dark eternity, Like 
stranded wrecks. 187a Earl of Pembroke & G. H. Kings- 
ley S. Sea Bubbles i. 9 The only thing then to be done is to 
lie quietly where you are, like a stranded whale. 19x4 A. 
Plumjjer Churches in Brit. I. iv. 122 The stranded vessel 
was got off the beach. 

b. transf. and fig. (Cf. Stband vX 2.) 

1851 Ruskin Slones Ven. (1874) I. i. 24 [The works of 
Claude and the Poussins] may be left without grave indigna- 
tion to their poor mission of furnishing drawing-rooms and 
assisting stranded conversation. 1869 Lecky Europ. Mor. 

I. i. 89 Some stranded nation apart from all the flow of 
enterprise and knowledge. 1885 Pall Mall Gas. 19 F eb. 5/1 
The author . . is already favourably kno wn . , for his finished 
pictures of this strange, stranded old-French life. 1901 
Scotsman 5 Nov. 6/8 The fog lifted a little and the immense 
array of stranded omnibuses and vans would be able to find 
their way home. 

Stranded (stra'nded),///. a. 2 [f. Stband vfi 
and sbX + -ed.] 


1 . Of a rope: Having one or more strands broken. 
18x5. Falconer's Did. Mat ine (ed. Burney), Stranded, . . 

speaking of a cable or rope, signifies that one of its stiands 
is broken. 1823 W. Scoresby Jrnl. 311 Our movements. . 
were effected by means of a stranded (or partly broken) rope. 
1888 W. E. N icholson Gloss. Coal Trade Northumb, 4 
Durh. (E.D.D.). 

2. Composed of (a specified nnmber of) strands. 
1873 Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk. x. 313 A four-stranded 

lope is about one-fifth weaker than a three-stranded one. 

3. Composed of strands of wire (StbandjA 4 i b). 
x888 Encycl. Brit. XXIII, 114 The stranded form [of sub- 
marine cable] was suggested by Prof. W. Thomson at a 
meeting of the 'Philosophical Society of Glasgow in 1854. 
1899 J. Pennell in Fortn. Rev. LXV. 120 In the Bowden 
brake the power is applied by a coiled wire, with a stranded 
wire inside it. 1903 Kelsey Contin . Current Dynamos X99 
A stranded conductor is used on account of the immunity 
thereby obtained from eddy cunents. 

Stra-nder. [f. Stband vX + -eb i.] spec. An 
operative employed in electric cable manufacture. 

x88x Instr. Census Clerks (1885) 47 Electrical apparatus 
maker. . . Land Cable : . . Wire W inder. Sti ander. 


Strandless (stramdles), a. [f. Stband sbX + 
-less.] Without a 3trand or beach. 

X894 A. Austin in Blackw. Mjag. Sept. 315/1 , 1 could . . 
still see the sweeping, swirling coils of strandless water run- 
ning in and out of the black honeycombed abysses, 
t Stra'ndling. Obs. Forms : 3 stranlyne, 
-ling, 4 -lyng, strenlyng, strandling(e, -lyng(e. 
[Of obscure origin.] Some kind of fur; ?the fur 
of the squirrel taken at Michaelmas. 

c 1299 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 495 In 5 fururis de 
Stranlyne, 521. 61/. ..In 6 furur. de Stranling ad capusc., 
22f. 1303-4 Acc. Exors. R. de Gravesend (Camden) S3 De 
duabus capis de persico furratis de Strenlyng. 1305 ill 
Mttnim. Magd. Coll. Oxf, (1882) 145 Cum perrula de 
stra[n]dlings. 11x3x4 Liber Horn fol. 249 b (Guildhall MS.) 
in N. 4 Q. nth Ser. (1912) V. 170/2 Strandling est Squirel 
contre le feste Seint Michel, 1327 in Riley Memorials (1868) 
153 A fur of stra[n]dlynge of 6 tiers. 1327 in Compotus 
Rolls Obedientiaries St. hwithun’s, Winch. (1892) 256 In j 
furura de grosso Strandling et alia de minuto Strandling. 
C1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 11x94 Manteles. . .Of 
meneuer, stranlyng, veyr, & gris. 1334-5 in Compotus Rolls 
Obedientiaries St. Swithun's, Winch. (1892). 236 In xij 
furruris de grossa Strandlinge. . . In nij furruris de Meyn 
Strandlynge. 


|| Stra'udlooper. s. Africa. [Du., f. strand 
Stband sbX + looper runner.] 

1 . A Hottentot who picks up such living as he 
can by the sea shore (Pettman Africanderisms 
1913). 

1846 J. Sutherland Mem. Kaffirs, etc. .S'. Afr. II. 29 For 
a little tobacco the strandloopers will always fetch firewood 
for the cooks. 1913 Daily News 16 Dec. 9 The Strandlopeis 
lived on the coast befoie the Dutch went into South Africa. 

2 . (See quot.) 

M R. B, Sharfe Layard’s Birds S. Afr. 66 2 /Egialu 
’aris (Vieill,). . .This pretty little Plover, the Strand- 
looper of the colonists, is common thioughout the colony. 
Strane, obs. form of Stbain vX 
Strang : see Stband sbX, Stbange a., Stbong a. 
Strange (str^n^), a. Also 3-7 straunge, 4-6 
straung, 4-7 strang, 5 strawnge, straun.ee, 
straunohe, 6 straenge, straynge, straing, Sc. 
strenge, 6-7 strainge. [a. OF. estrange (mod.F. 
Strange) = Pr. estranh, eslrang, Sp. estrafio, Pg. 
estranho, Rum. str&in, It. strano adj., stranio , 
strangio sb. L. extrdneus external, foreign (see 
Extbaneous), f. extra adr. outside, without.] 

+ 1 . Of persons, language, customs, etc. : Of or 
belonging to another country ; foreign, alien. Obs. 

X397 R, Glouc, (Rolls) 379 pe icing made Tam vrop raou, 

. ,pat strange men in is owe lond dude a such tre^pas. 1338 
R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 36 In Ingland neuer before was 
kyng lufed so wele, Ne of the folk strange non honourd so 
roykelle. X387 Trevisa Higden II. 159 Pe Flemmynges pat 
wonep in pe weste side of Wales hauep i-left her straunge 
speche and speke (? Saxonliche i-now. 1471 Caxton Re- 
cuyell (Sommer) 303 They wold not bnue the Iuste and 
true blood of egypte, but the straDge blood wbiche they 
shold take & make sacrefice therof. 2483 Cath. Angl. 
367/2 Strawnge, alienns, burbams. 157* Abp. Parker Let. 
13 Dec. Corr. (Parker Soc.) 411 To be first sent out to the 
leader, both English and strange. 1588 Siiaks. L. L. L. iv. 
ii. 134 Qne mounsier Berowne, one of the strange Queenes 
Lords. i6ai J. Taylor (Water P.) Superb far Flagellum A 6, 
Ancient Bards, and Poets in strange toungs. 1642 Rates 
of Merchandizes 66 That if any English transport Coales 
in strange Bottoms to pay Strangers Custome. 1755 Ma- 
gees Insurances II. 236 If a strange Master, that neverwas 
on the River Elbe before, takes a Pilot on board in Foreign 
Farts. 


f b. Of a country or other geographical feature : 
Situated outside one’s own land. Obs. 

1297 R, Glouc. (Rolls) 5838 pat hii & al pat lond binepe 
ssolde be ydo poru folc of strange londe. c 1386 Chaucer 
Pro/. 13 And Falmeres for to seken straunge strondes. Ibid. 
464 She hadde passed many a straunge strem. 1389 in 
Eng. Gilds (1870) 35 Also 3ef ony broker or sister deye in 
straunge centre, m cristendom or in hetbenesse. 15.. 
Jerusalem reioss it in Dunbar's Poems 322 Thre Kingis 
of strenge regionis To the ar cumin. 16x4 Ralegii Hist, 
World iii. vii. § 5. 84 Long abode in a strange ayre, and 
want of supplie, bad much enfeebled the Athenians. 172a 
A. Philips Briton 1. ii. 6 In a strange Land His Manes 
shall not wander, unappeas'd. 

2 . Belonging to some other place or neighbour- 
hood ; unknown to the paiticular locality specified 
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or implied. Of a place or locality : Other than 
oue's own. 

c 1290 Si, Brendan 292 in 6". Eng. Leg. 227 An straunge 
man eche daye it bringuth In-to ovre celere, i-wis. 1300 
Gower Con f. III. 233 If or whan a man mai redy finde His 
oghne wif, what scholde he seche In stiange places to be- 
seche To borwe an other mannes plouh. 1421 Coventry 
Leet Bk. 27 That no man throw ne cast at noo straunge 
man, ne slcorn hym. 1487-8 Bee. St. Mary at Hill (1905) 
129 Item, Resseyued of Margarete Bull for +e buriall of a 
straunge childe, tj a 155s Ludlow Clmrclm . Acc, (Camden) 
6s Received of m r Whj’tlege for the beryalle of a straunge 
man in the churche, vjs. viijd. 1662 \Y. Kilbusnb in 
Extr. S. P. rel. Friends 11. (xgri) 148 Within these three 
weeks last past I have taken notice of many strange faces 
which frequent this meeting. 173a Swift Exam. Abuses 
Dull, Misc. 1735 V, 363 A strange Dog happens to pass 
through a Flesh-Market. 1830 Geo. Eliot Adam Bede xlix, 
There’s all the sewing to be done, an’ I must have a strange 
gell out 0’ Treddles'on to do it. 189* Photogr. A nn. ft. 
760 The address should be given in full, as tourists in 
strange towns have otherwise difficulty in finding the place, 
1894 J. Payn Gleams 0/ Memory 9 Strange clergymen were 
much put out by it [sc. the old squire’s snoring], and would 
make significant pauses in their discourse. 

+ 3. Belonging to others ; not of one's own 1 kin or 
family. Obs. 

1338 R. Brunne Chron. (1S10) 87 Purchaced fring men 
gyues,..tilleaman is strange for his seruise. c 1386 Chaucer 
Merck. T, 196 Yet were me leuere bat houndes had me 
eten Than pat myn heritage sholde faile In straunge hand. 
C1510 Robt. Deuyll (1827) 15 Ye to do justice upon hym 
[re. your son] as on a straunge man. 011533 Berners Golden 
Bk. M. Aurel. vi. (1535) 10 For perfyteknowlege of tbynges, 

. .it behoueth to haue strange aduyse, clere vnderstandynge, 
and propre experience. 

4. Strange woman : a harlot. (With the, as de- 
noting the class.) 

After many passages in the Book of Proverbs. The adj. 
renders two different Heb. words, ftokriyd’ 1 and zdrd\ both 
which have the sense 1 not one’s own (wife) ’ (see 3). 

1535 Coverdalb Prov. ii. 16 That thou mayest be de- 
lyuered also from the straunge woman [so later versions], 
and from her that is not tbineowne. 1614 B. Jonson Barth. 
Fair 11. iv. (1631) 23 lus. If I can. .but rescue this youth, 
here out of the hands of the lewd man and the strange 
woman. *886 Ruskin Proeterita I. xi. 346 No fear of my 
being tempted by the strange woman, for was I not in 
love? 

+ 5. Added or introduced from outside, not 
belonging to the place or person where it is found, 
adventitious, external. In Snrg. =» Foreign a. 5 . 

c 1386 Chaucer Wife's T. 305 For gentillesse nys but re- 
nomee Of thyne auncestres for hire heigh bountee, Which 
is a strange thyng to thy persone. <21425 tr. Arderne’s 
Treat. Fistula, etc. 83 It hape in it a vertue putrefactyue 
by which he piHrefiep straunge humours comyng to a 
wounde. 1557 Edgeworth Serm. Repert. A j, Adulteringe 
womens heare with strange colours, &c. is controlinge of 
Gods handy worke. 1578 Lyik Dodocns in. lxxxvi. 440 
This is. a strange plante, and not found in this Countrie, 
except in the gardens of some Herboristes. , *590 Spenser 
F. Q. nt. xii. 11 Yet his owne face was dreadfull, ne did 
need Straunge horrour, to deforme his griesly shade. *597 
A,. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 5/3 The strange 
thinges are ether externall,. .or anye substance of our 
bodyes, as splinters or parcclls of bones, which we esteme 
Straunge, becaus they are noe more partakers of our lyfe. 
*672 Wiseman Treat. Wounds n. v. 30 Cleanse the Wound 
first from all strange Bodies. 

+ 8 . With from : Alien, far removed j diverse, 
different. Obs. 

c 1380 Wvclif Set. Wks. III. 431 Alle pes bodiliche signes 
ben straunge fro charite. Ibid. 511 perforeno newe secte 
of religioun, straunge fro Cristis secte, shulde have begunne. 
C1440 Pallad. onjfusb. m, 91 A witty man tacth pieued 
thyng, & change He macth, that lond from lond be not to 
Strange. 1456 Coventry Leet Bk. 294 To be estraunged 
froiu his Crafte..and to be reputed &hoIden as straunge 
from eny beny valence of this Cite. 1577 Hanmer Ane. 
Ecel. Hut., Euseb. vi. x\-xii. 112 Beryllus. . went about to 
establyshe forrayne and straunge doctrine from the fayth. 

7. Unknown, unfamiliar ; not known, met with, 
or experienced before. Const, to. 

13.. K. Alts, 4817 Hy ledden hym.. In the straungest 
peryl of Inde.. 1390 Gower Can/, III. 252 In strange place 
and doun the! lihte And take a chambie. C1391 Chaucer 
Astral, ii. § 17 Rubric, To knowe the verrey degree pf any 
maner sterre straunge or vnstraunge after his longitude. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems xiv. g So nyce array, so strange to 
thair abbay. *513 Douglas AEneis vu. iii. 45 As jow art 
carey ttyll ane strange cost [L .ignota ad lit ora vectumX 
155* Recorde Patino. Kturwl, To Rdr,, Straung paths ar 
not troden al truly at the first *603 Sn aks. Mem. for M. 
iv. u. 209 You know the Charracter I doubt not, and the 
Signet is not strange to you? i6i* Bible Transl. Pref. 
r 5 Euen S. Hierome himselfe calleth the Hebiew tongue 
barbarous, belike because it was strange to so many. *655 
Moufet & Bennet Health's huprov. (1746) 261 Strange 
things aie ever best liked. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) 
II. 567 Until they become familiar with nurse and mamma, 
and then they take violent distaste at strange faces. 1830 
Greville Mem. (1874) II. ag The next Parliament.. is be- 
sides very ill composed —full of boys and all sorts of strange 
men. 184a Tennyson Morte D' Arthur 238 Among new 
men, strange faces, other minds. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s 
iVord-bk, Strange Sail, a vessel heaving in sight, of which 
the particulars are unknown. *88g Universal Rev. 15 Feb. 
251 One good jump on a strange horse shows standard 
horsemanship. 

+ 8. Of a kind that is unfamiliar or rare ; unusual, 
uncommon, exceptional, singular, out of the way. 
Obs. (Merged in 10 .) , 

13 • • Coer de L . 268 Kyng Rychard gan hym dysguyse In 
a till strange queyntyse. 01330 R, Brunnd Chron, Wace 
(Rous) x*6 Ana. forsoth I couth noght So strange Inglis 


as pai wroght. 1340 Hampolb Psalter Pref. 4 In this werke | 
•i. seke na straunge ynglis, bot lygbtest and commonest. 1 
c 1374 Chaucer Anel. & Arc. 202 The kynde of mannes j 
herte is to delyte In thing that straunge is. *390 Gower 
Conf. I. 89 Strange aventures forto seche, He rod the 
Marches al aboute 14x2-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy it. 4187 
The straunge metis, \>e manere of pe seruyse, I haue noon 1 
englische a! for to aeuyse. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. in. 86 
Tins should first be learned, y l we neuer affect any straunge | 
ynkehorne termes, but so speake as is commonly receiued. | 
1554-5 »n Feuillerat Revels Q. Mary (1914) 173 Verey fayer 
quaint and strange attier. _ 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicho- 
lay's Hoy. iv. xxv, 141 Skins of al sorts, of liuely colours, 
stiaunge and diuers aboue al..in the world. *663 Heath 
Flagellum (1672) 24 And all by such uncouth and strang 
passes, such unexpected, .contingency of things. 

0. Exceptionally great (in degree, intensity, 
amount, etc.), extreme. (Now tending to merge 
in 10 .) 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 434 But bis abusioun were to 
stiaunge. 1573-80 Tusslr Husb . (1878) 62 Sea rages in 
winter be sodainly strange. 1585 T. Washing! on tr. Nicho- 
lay's Foy. 11. xv, 50 (I he last [earthquake].. was so straunge 
and fearful for the space of xviii, dayes continually. x6o6 ! 
Shaks. Ant. 4- Cl. 11. ii. 157, I did not think to draw my | 
Sword ’gainst Pompey, For he hath laid strange courtesies, 1 
and great Of late vpon me. 1663 Patrick Pilgrim xxvi, 1 
The ensuing part of the road was very dangerous, . and of a , 
strange length. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe 1. (Globe) 227 His Eyes 
sparkled, and his Countenance discover’d a strange Eager- 
ness. Ioid. 300 Taking Devilish long Strides, and shuffling 
along at a strange Rate. *752 Foote Taste 1. i, I have a 
strange Mind to leave you to youtselves. 1818 Scott Hrt. 
Midi, xxxiii, Strange was the courage and address which he 
displayed in his pursuits. X828 Carr Craven Gloss., Strange, 
great. 'A strange deal.' 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. 
II, 19s The fall of the Hydes had excited throughout Eng* 
land strange [1858 ed., extreme] alarm and indignation. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 33 The aspiration after good 
has often lent a strange power to evil. 

b. quasi W&., qualifying- an adj. : Very, ex- 
tremely. Also strange and — . Npw dial. 

1667 Wood Life ( 0 . H.S.) II. 102 March 6,. began the 
strange cold weather with great winds. 1669 Sturdy 
Manner's Mag. 1. ii. 17 The Sea breaks strange and dan- 
gerous. x888 G. M. Fenw Dick o' the Fens 133, I 've got a 
straange nice lot o' bait. Ibid. x6o, I 'm straange and glad 
yon 've caught him. 

10. Unfamiliar, abnormal, or exceptional to a 
degree that excites wonder or astonishment ; diffi- 
cult to take in or account for; queer, surprising, 
unaccountable. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troyhtsv. i2o,Iwotyow penketh straunge, 
No wonder is, for it is to yow newe, Tnaqueyntaunce of 
bese Troians to chaunge For folk of Grece >at ye neuere 
knewe. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 24 Me thoghte I syh upon a 
Stage Wher stod a wonder strange ymage. 1461 Poston 
Lett. II. 39 The gydyng of youre adversary hath been in 
many causes ryght straunce. 1549 Latimer Ploughers 
(Arb.) 29 And nowe I would aske a straung question. 1568 
Grafton Chron. II. 27 Many straunge and wonderfull sightes 
were seene this present yere in the skie. 16x0 Shaks. 
Temp. v. i. 242 This is as strange a Maze, as ere men trod. 
x6ao I. C. Two Merry Milk-maids XV. i. L 3, But this is 
very strange. F're. But not so strange as true, I am a 
witnesse of it. 1779 Mirror No. 57 They complained that 
I was a strange fellow, who hated company. 1782 Miss 
Burney Cecilia iv. iij Yvill you not think me very strange 
if I should take the liberty to consult you upon some busi- 
ness? _ 1823 Byron fuanx.iv. d, Tis strange— but true ; for 
truth is al ways strange ; Stranger than fiction. 1842 Brown- 
ing Pied Piter v, * Come in ! '—the Mayor cried, looking 
bigger; And in did come the strangest figure! i860 Tyn- 
dall Gtac. 1, xv. 103 It seemed strange that a man should 
be there alone. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 188 The pro- 
fessors of education are strange beings. 

absol, 18x5 Shelley Alastor 112 Whatsoe’er of strange 
Sculptured on alabaster obelisk,.. Dark Ethiopia in her 
desert hills Conceals. X839T. Mitcheu. Frogs of Arislofh. 
Introd.p. cvi. ;w*,<EschyIus. .loved exceedingly thestrange 
and the exciting. 

+ b, To think (it) strange of (or concerning) : to 
be surprised at. Obs. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy, x. xvii. 19 b. He 
had vnderstanding, that the Frigate.. was of Malta, where- 
of he thought very straunge [Fr. ce qn'il trouuoit estrange 
manuals ]. x6xx Bible 1 Pet. iv. 12 Beloued, thinke it 
not strange [Gr. /xi| f«vtfetr0»] concerning the fiery triall, 
which is to try you. 


o. Strange to say, tell, etc., used parenthetically : 
cf. Say 11 . Similarly strange enough. 

[1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 68 Strange tale to tel : 
all officers be blynde.] 1697 Dryden Ac nets n. 930 While 
I held my Son, ..Strange to relate, from young lulus Head 
A lambent Flame arose. 1853 Kang Grinncll Exp. xxii. 
(1836) 170 Strange enough, during the night, Captain Austin 
..entered the same little indentation. 1859 FitzGerald 


Omar lx, And,, strange to tell, among that Earthen Lot 
Some could articulate, while others not. 1862 Miss Brad- 
don Lady A udley viii, Strange to say, George Talboys, who 
very seldom observed anything, took particular notice of 
this place. 

d. quasi-twA ‘An expression of wonder’ (J.); 
* an elliptical expression for it is strange ’ (W. 1828 ). 

c 1670 Waller,??. James's Park Poems (1722) 163 Strange 1 
what Extremes shou’d thus preserve the Snow, High on the 
Alps, or in deep Caves below. 1604 Locke Treat. Govt. (ed. 
2) 1. xi. § 147 Strange ! that Fatherly Authority should be 
the only Original of government, ana yet all Mankind hot 
know it 5 and Stranger yet, that [etc.]. 1725 [see Tweedle-]. 

+ 11. Of persons: a. Unfriendly; having the feel- 
ings alienated, b. Distant or cold in demeanour ; 
reserved ; not affable, familiar, or encouraging ; 
uncomplying, unwilling to accede to a request or 
desire. Obs. 


1338 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 50 Olaf in Norweie..bare 
him ouei strange to pe kyng Knoute. ? <11366 Chaucer 
| Rom. Rose 1065 These losengers thorough flaterye Haue 
maad folk ful straunge be There hem ought be pryue. 1423 
Jas. I Kingis Q, cii, And though I was vnto 30m lawis 
strange, By ignorance, and noght by felonye. xsog Hawes 
Past. Pleas, xxxiv. (Percy! Soc.) 173 Be straunge unto hym, 
as ye knowe nothyng The perfite cause of his ti ue commyng. 
1538 Elyot Diet. Addit., A versus, straunge, vnacquaynted. 
a 1568 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) xxi. 18, I land hir of ane 
stallage kynd, Bath staitly, strange, and he. 139* Shaks. 
Rom. fy Jul, 11, ii. io2 , 1 should haue beene more strange, 
I must confesse. a 1593 Marlowe Edw. II, it. iv. 1162 If 
he be straunge and not regarde my wordes. 1633 Rowley 
Match at Midtu m. i. F 4 b, I was strange, in the nice 
timerous temper of a Maid. 1700 Congreve Way of World 
iv. v, Mil... Let us never Visit together, nor go to a Play 
together, But let us be very strange and well bred. 1763 
Churchill Night 87 The strange reserve, the proud affected 
state Of upstart knaves grown rich, and fools grown great. 
+ c. Sparing of (one’s favour). Obs. 

1548 Hall Chron., Edw. V 3 b, Some were reconsiled and 
growen into his fauoure, of the whiche he was neuer straunge, 
when it was with true herte demaunded. 

+ d. To make oneself strange : to be distant or 
unfriendly. Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf. 1 . 144 He [re. Nebuchadnezzar} kneleth 
in his wise and braieth, To seche merci and assaieth His 
god, which made him nothing strange, Whan that he sih his 
pride change. Ibid. III. 195 And for ho. wolde his herte 
glade, He lihte and made him nothing strange.. 1566 
Painter Palace Pleas. (1369) I. 232 b, Myne aduise is, that 
by litle and litle, you do make your selfe straunge, and vse 
no more your wonted grace vnto him. 

+ e. To look strange : to look at a person as if 
one did not know him. Obs. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 293 Why looke you strange 
on me? you know me well, c 1600 — Sonn. lxxxix. 8, 
I will acquaintance strangle and looke strange. 

12. Of a person : Unfamiliar or unacquainted 
with something (specified or implied); + inex- 
perienced or unversed in ; fresh or unaccustomed 
to ; unpractised or unskilled at. 

1561 Hoby tr. Castiglione's Courtier 11. (1577) H vi b, And 
whan he hath it [promotion], let him not shewe himselfe 
new or straunge in it. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 11. ii. 151 In 
Ephesus I am but two houres old, As strange vnto your 
towne, as to your talke. 1607 — Timon iv. ill. 56, I know 
thee well: But in thy Fortunes am vnlearn’d, and strange. 
1770 Luckombe H ist. Printing 323 An understanding Press- 
man knows.. how to give a strange joyner and smith in- 
structions to make a Press. 186B Browning Ring if Bk. 
II. vi. 86 Though as strange at the work As fribble must be. 
19x1 Concise Oxf. Diet. s. v., [I] am strange to the work. 

+ 13. To make ( it ) strange : to make difficulties, 
refuse to assent or comply, be leluctant or un- 
willing ; to hold back, keep a stand-off attitude ; 
to be distant or unfriendly ; to affect coyness ; to 
pretend not to understand ; to affect or feel sur- 
prise, dislike, indignation, etc. Const. of( — about) 
a matter, etc. ; to (do something) ; also to make 
strange at. Obs. a. To make it strange. 

c 1386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 60 And straunge he made it of 
hir manage, c *386 — Frankl. T. 495 He made it straunge, 
and swoor, so god hym saue, Lasse than a thousand pound 
he wolde nat haue. c 1440 Gesta Rom. xlix. 220 What 1 
deer love, whi makest Jjow hit nowe so straunge to me? 
C1530 Berners Arth. Lyt. Brit. (1814) 331 Though she 
make it straunge & deny you at the fyrst, yet bq not 
ashamed therwitb, & she shall loue you the better. 1566 
Painter Palace Pleas. (1575) 1 . 249 b, The husbande hear- 
inge him saye so, commaunded his wyfe to kisse him, which 
she did although she made it straunge, either for the Lordes 
desire or for husbands request to do the same. 1591 Shaks. 
Two Gent. 1. ii. 102 She makes it strange, but she would be 
best pleas’d To be so angred with another Letter, 
b. To make strange. Const, at, of. 

1456-7 PastonLctt, 1 . 406 Whan he maket straunge to ley 
dowun the condempnacion. 1549 Somerset etc. in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. (1721) II. 11. 102 If they shal make strange to 
have the same [treaty) so confirmed, a 1533 Udall Royster 
D. v. vi. (Arb.) 84 R. Thei wer not angry then. M. Yes at 
first, and made strange. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Delt- 
cium, Deltcias facere, to make strange and dally, because 
he would be intreated. *598 Chapman BUnde Beg. Alex- 
andria D 2 b, Therefore beautious Ladie make not strange, 
To take a freind and adde vnto thy Ioyes. 1602 Rowlands 
Greenes Ghost 46 Maister Doctor at the first made_ strange 
of the matter, and seemed verie loth to deale in it. X633 
Ford 'Tis Pity it. j, Sir, now you know my house, pray 
make not strange. 1655 tr. SorcTs Com. H ist. Franciou ix. 

1 iS This brown lasse did make a request to the Shepherd 
| for her, but at the first he seemed to stand off, and to make 
. strange thereat. 1727 De Foe Hist. Appar. vm. (1840) 134 
1 However, she made still strange of it. X773 C. Dibdin 
Deserter 1, vii, How strange you make of this matter ! 

j II. absol., passing into sb. 

+ 14. A strange person, stranger ; in pi. sense, 
| strangers. Also rarely in pi. form. Obs. 

Trevisa has straungene as genit. 1 1 . 

I <r 1325 MS. Raivl. B.jao If 31 b. Felonies 1 don to straunge. 
c 1325 Prose Ps. xciii. 6 Hij slowen wydowes and straunce. 
c 1374 Chaucer l'roylus 11. 411 (Carnpsall MS.) Allas what 
shulde straunge to me don When he Jmt for my best frendy 
wende [etc.]. 1387 Trevisa Higden V. 321 In holy place 1 
now reste in straungene londe. c 1400 Dcstr. T roy 2975 P ou 
couet to se pat straunge, pat was stoute. c *400 Lava I roy 
I Bk. 7182 Je may 3U kyng Thoas chaunge For on of oure or 
j for som strange. X477 in Engl. Miscell. (Surtees 1890) 27 
| Item William Banter . . maid a fray of ij stranghis. 

I +15. pi. News. Obs. rarer 1 . 

\ a 1500 Coventry Corpus Chr. Plays 11. 4 Where nevis and 
strangis be cum of lately, Affermyng the seyng of old 
I profecie. 
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IH. 18. Comb., forming atljs. 

a. parasynthetic, as strange-plumaged , - tongued ; 
b. prefixed as compl. to pres, pples., as strange - 
looking ; -sounding ; *j* o. adverbially, as strange- 
achieved, - composed , - digested , etc. Obs. 

xS34 Moke Contf.ngsi. Trib. in. xx. Wks. 1246/1 He may 
be a minstrell & make melodye you wotte wel with some 
other instiument, some straunge fashioned peraduenture, 
that neuer was seene before. 1549 Coverdale etc. Krasin. 
Par. Eph. Prol. ©j, So diligent to continue & aduaunce their 
popyshe pryuate masses & other stiaunge tounged seruice. 
1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IF, tv. v. 72 For this, they haue in- 
grossed and pyl'd vp The canker’d heapes of strange-atchie ved 
Gold. i6or — Jut. C. 1. iii. 33 Indeed, it is a strange dis- 
posed time. 1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. u i. A3, Some 
strange digested fellow.. Of ill-contented nature, ibid., lie 
be that strange composed fellow. 1627 May Lucan 1. B i, 
Strange formed Meteors the thicke ayre had bred. 1756 
Home Douglas 11. (1757) 28 The red moon.. Cross'd and 
divided by strange-colour’d clouds. 1814 ScorT Diaiy io 
Aug. in Lockhart (1837) III. i v. 171 One of their boats comes 
off, a strange-lookipg thing without an entire plank in it. 
i8aa VV. Irving Sketch Bk. (1859) 53 Some strange-favored 
being. *842 Borrow Bible in Spain xxv. They were con- 
versing with each other in a strange sounding dialect. 1859 
Tennyson Elaine 796 Under the strange-statued gate. 1868- 
70 Morris Earthly Par. in. 75 Among strange-plumaged 
bird, Strange-fruited tree, and strange-clad maid, 
f Strange, v. Obs. Also 5-6 straunge, 5 
straunohe. [ad. OF. estranges, see Estrange v.] 

1. trans. To remove, banish, keep apart from an 
accustomed place, condition, relations, etc. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode in. li. (1869) 162 Ye shulden 
now be me Tul sweete and deere, ne were j so aloyned and 
straunged from yow. 1450 Rolls of Parlt. V. 216/2 He 
shuld be straunged from his high Presence, and from his 
Court, c 1450 Knt. de la Tour 58 And for that dede we 
were.. straunged from gret ioye and blisse. 1547 Bk. of 
Marchantes b j b, The pore people are so vndertrod, grawen, 
devoured, and_ so straunged for [= from] y® knowledge of 
God. 1559 Mirr. Mag., Mowbray banished xxi, I that was 
exylde for aye, My enmy straunged but for a ten yeares daye. 

2. To make strange or different, alter. 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 329 For anon after he was changed 
And from his oghne kinde stranged, A lappewincke mad he 
was. Ibid. III. 77 The See his propre kinde changeth, And 
al the world his forme strangeth. 1567 Dr ant Hor. De A rte 
Poet. Aij, By wittie composition its excellente to heare A 
knowne worde straunged hansumlye. *638 Brathwait 
Barnabets Jrnl. iv. (1818) 167 Musing I should be so 
stranged, I resolv'd them, I was changed. ~ 

3. To alienate in feeling or affection, estrange 
from (rarely of). 

1460 Paston Lett. I. 507 That I schulde . .sodenly have de- 
parted ill to these parties, . .and that I straunched me from 
sertein persones to moche. 1483 Caxton Golden Leg. 266/2 
She lad the lyf of an heremyte and al Straunged fro the 
world, c 150a Melusine xiii. 48 Are ye as now so straunged 
of vs that ye marye you without that we know therof tyl the 
day of weddyng? 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong \ 
Estrangt, stranged, alienated. *623 Wodroephe Spared 
Hours Soldier 364 Vice and Laizinesse, which offuscate Ik 
diffame the Children of good Houses, stranging them from 
their God. 1641 Toubf.s Leaven Phar. Wil-worship (1643) 
9 It strangeth the mindes of people and Ministers from 
learning, and studying Gods word, a 1656 Bp. Hall Rem. 
Wks. (1660) 146 Did we love our Father in Heaven as 
Children could we strange ourselves from his interest! 1691 
D'Emiliane's Frauds Rom. Monks 47, I might have had 
good reason to infer from their behaviour, that their Hearts 
were much stranged from the words of their Lips. *713 
tr. C'tess D'Anois' Wks. 93, I thought him quite strang’ J 
from me. 

b. Tomake (a person} a stranger fo(a sentiment). 

1390 Gower Coif. 1 1. 190 Whan ther is lacke in hem above, 

The poeple is stranged to the love Of trouthe, in cause of 
ignorance. Ibid. III. 210 He which that wolde himselve 
strange To Pite, fond mercy so strange, That he withoute 
grace is lore. 

4. ?To grudge (something valuable) to (a 
person) ; reft, to refuse (to grant something). 

1439 Rolls of Parlt. V. 24/1 By cause of which Statuyt 
thus made, the Chaunceller of Englond for the tyme beyng, 
hath straunged hem oft tvmes to graunt Licences, c 1489 
Caxton Blanchardyn 71 That sore lytyll that god hath lent 
me of goodes sholde not be straunged vnto hym by me, for 
he is worthy to haue mykel more. 

5. intr. To depart, estrange oneself from ; to be 
removed or become alienated from. 

C1380 Wvclif Sel. Wks. I. 12 Crist shulde be our maister, 
and we shulden not strange from him. Ibid. 79 Men shulden 
speke her wordis as Godais lawe spekljj, and strange not in 
speche from undirstondinge of he puple. 1390 Gower Conf. 
III. 6 Mi wittes changen And alle lustes fro me strangen. 

0. To become strange or changed. Obs. 

*390 Gower Conf. II. 264 And riht so as hir jargoun 
strangeth, In sondri wise hir forme chaungeth. 

7. To be surprised, wonder. Const, at , dependent 
clause, or to and inf. 

1639 Fuller H oly War iv. ii. 169 Whereat I should strange 
more, but that [etc.]. 1648 Geree Red Horse 7 Strange not 
then at changes. 2654 Gayton Pleas. Notes hi. i, 69 Thou 
wouldst not much strange that I doe before-hand conforme 
my selfe to the Ceremony. 1664 Butler Hud. u. 1. 9 Is 't not 
enough to make one strange. That some mens fancies should 
ne’er change! 1671 True Non-Conformist 472, I strange 
you should accuse Henry the Eight of a civil Papacy, 
and so inccmsequently acquit al his Successors, a 1691 
G. Fox Jml. (1827) »• 80, I stranged at it. 1696 Eliz. 
West Mem. (1865) 53 , 1 stranged mightily what might be 
the reason that the mills weie going. 1757 Mrs. Griffith 
Lett. Henry 4 Frances (1767) II. 158 J. M. is in this house, 
offered me his company, and Stranges much, as the waiter 
phrases it, why I should thus chuse to be alone 1788 
Shirrefs Poems (1790) 164 , 1 strange to hear ye speak in 


sic a stile. 1880 Antrim 4 Down Gloss, s. v., I strange very 
much that you didn't come, 
b. trans. To wonder at. 

*641 R. Harris Abners Funerall Ep. Detl., Madam, 
Strange not my slownesse. 
o. To surprise. 

1657 Gaule Sap. yusiif. 74 It Stranges me still, that [etc ]. 
Hence + Stranged ppl. a., made strange ; 
f Stranging vbL sb,, wondering. 

1581 T. Howf.ll Denises K iij b, What straunged sight 
hath me dismaide, 1658 Gurnall Chr. in A rrn. n. veise 15. 
xvi. 456 This very thing made one of the Disciples ask 
Christ with no little stranging at it, Lord [etc ]. 

t Stra'ngefu.1, a, Obs. rare~\ [f. Strange 
<t. + -ful.] Full of strangeness. Hence fStramge- 
fully adv. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. ii. 878 0 Frantick France ! 
why dost not Thou make use Of strangefull Signes, whereby 
the Heav’ns induce Thee to repentance 1 1664 Depos. Cast. 
1 ’ brk (Surtees) 124 His daughter Alice, of the age of 17, hath 
becne for six weeks lastly past most strangfully and wonder- 
fully handled. 

Strangely (str^ngli), adv. [f. Strange a . + 

f I. In a foreign or outlandish manner, rarer 0 . 
1483 Cath. Atigi. 367/2 Strawngely, extremes, barbare , 
peregrine. 

+ 2. In an unfriendly or unfavourable manner ; 
with cold or distant hearing. Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troytus v. 953 And straungely she spak 
and seyde );us. 1461 Paston Lett. II. 50, I have spoken 
with hem of that matie..and I have found the[m] too 
straunchely disposed. 1548 Hall Citron Edit). F 23 b, 
When the protector had harde the proposicion,heioked very 
strangely tnerat. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidaite’s Comm. 278 b, He 
answered somwhnt straungly [L. panic respondet alienius]. 
c 1600 Shaks. Sou it. xlix. 5 When thou shall strangely passe, 
And scarcely greete me with that sunne thine eye. Ibid, 
ex. 6 , 1 haue lookt on truth Asconce and strangely, a 1707 
Patrick Autobiogr. (1839) 25 Look not strangely upon him 
because he differs fiom thee in some opinions, 
f 3 . In a way that is unusual or exceptional ; in 
an unusual sense. Obs. (Merged in 5 .) 

1533 More Confut. Barnes Wks. 807/1 Heretikes, whiche 
bee straungers from the housholde of Christes catholike 
church, and whiche doe strangely rehearse and strangely 
declare Christes catholyke scrypture, agaynste the knowen 
catholike doctiine. 1381 Pei tie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. in. 
(1586) 122 b, If you take it not so, me thinkes..you take it 
too strangelie, and too obscurelie. 

+ 4. In an uncommon or exceptional degree; 
very greatly, extremely. Obs . (Merged in 5 .) 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 1. iii. (Skeat) 1 . 59 The storm so 
straungely. .gan.. us assayle. 16*0 Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 7 
Thou Hast strangely stood the test. 16*8 in Foster Eng. 
Factories Ind. (1906) 32 Hee was straungely importunate 
with me to give him leave to goe. 2663 in Ferney Mein. 
(1907) II. 243 The Sicknesse is strangely increased. 2672 
Salmon Syn. Med. in, xxii. 395 Camomil,..it strangely 
cureth Agues. 2703 Hearnk Duct. Hist. (ed. 2) 1 . 155 Civil 
Prudence, .sparkles stiangely in his Institution of Cyrus. 
2707 Prior Sat. Poets 109 How line your Plot, how exquisite 
each Scene 1 And play’d at Court, would strangely please 
the Queen. 2729 De Foe Crusoe 1. (Globe) 222 The Heat of 
the Sun bak'd them strangely hard. 

5. In a manner so unusual or exceptional as to 
excite wonder or astonishment ; surprisingly, un- 
accountably, oddly. 

<22430 Knt.de la Tour 64 A gentill woman.. come to a 
fest so straungely aty red and queintly arraied . . that all that 
sawe her come ranne towardes her to wonder. 2390 Spenser 
F. Q. nr. ii. 18 By strange occasion she did him behold, And 
much more strangely gan to loue his sight. 2399 Dallam in 
Early Voy. Levant (Hakluyt Soc.) 83 The which myls be 
verrie straingly made. 2620 Shaks. Temp. in. iii. 40 'i'hey 
vanish'd strangely, a 165a Brome Queenes Exch. v. i, Osr, 
Is Offa mad 7 Keep. 0 quite besides himself, and talks the 
strangeliest Of his fathers murder. 272a Steele Sped. No. 
306 r 8 The Vagaries of Fancy which so strangely misled 
you. 1773 Sheridan Rivals v. i, This fellow runs strangely 
in my head. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 13 Men who 
had never before had a scruple had on a sudden become 
strangely scrupulous. 2874 Green Short Hist. iii. § 6. 144 
Strangely as the two men differed from each other, their aim 
was the same. 2888 Durgon Lives la Gd. Men I. ii. 116 Man- 
kind show themselves strangely forgetful of their chiefest 
benefactors. 

0. quasi-Cow^. (The adv. qualifying a ppl. adj. 
or adj. ; often hyphened when the use is attri butive.) 

2398 Chapman Hero 4 Leander hi. 183. Most strangely- 
intellectuall lire. 2603 Shaks. Mach. iv. iii. 250 Strangely 
visited people All swolne and Vlcerous. 1633 Ford Love s 
Sacrif. iv, H2b, Some strangely-shap'd man-beast. 2648 
J. Beaumont Psyche it. clxxv, His strangely-potent Wand’s 
petard. 2777 Burke Corr. (1844) II. 172 So strangely-timed 
a piece of adulation. 2832 Helps. Comp. Solit. xiii. 273 This 
mass of strangely-mingled mateiials. 

Strangeness (str^'n^nes). [-ness.] 

1. The quality of being strange, foreign, unfa- 
miliar, uncommon, unusual, extraordinary, etc. (see 
the adj.). 

<■2386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 340 That precious clothyng is 
cowpable..for his strangenesse and aegisynesse. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 470/1 Strawngenesse, extranettas. ,233* 
Elyot Gov. hi. xvfii, For the straungenesse of it, I will re- 
herce a notable histone. 2577 B, Goose Heresbach's H usb. 

1. 37 b, You must geue them but little at once, lest the 
strangenesse of the foode fL. novstas pabuli J hurt them. 
262a Bacon Ess., Beauty (Arb.) 210 There is no excellent 
beauty, that hath not some strangenesse in the proportions. 
2638 Wilkins Discov. World in Moon i. i. 1 The strange- 
nesse of this opinion is no sufficient reason why it should be 
rejected. 2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1B34) II. 567 Novelty 


is different from strangeness ; one is engaging, the other un- 
pleasant. 1847 James Convict iii, The first strangeness of 
new arrival, wore off with the twq guests, i860 Tyndall 
Glac. u. xvii. 316 There is a strangeness about the place 
which repels you. i85t Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 152 This 
did not tend to cheer the strangeness I felt. 1883 Manch. 
Exam, so Mar. 4/7 Witnesses, .declared that her strange- 
ness of manner was subsequent to the marriage. 

b. quasi-concr. With pi . : Something strange ; 
a strange ciicumstance, object, event, or the like. 
+ Without pi. : Strange matter, strange stuff. 

a 1366 R. Edwards Damon 4 Pithins (facs.) B iv, Some 
strangenesse there is, that breedeth this mustnge. 1368 
Hacket tr. Thevet's New found World xxii. 36 Certame 
others being ignorant doe write yet more strangenesse. 1604 
E. G[rimstone] tr. Acosta's Ilist, Indies m. xxi. 186 For 
that it is. rare and ex traord inane to see a Countrie where it 
never mines nor thunders; men desiie naturally to know the 
cause of this strangenes. 2632 Jer. Taylor Serin. 1. \ii. 83 
New accidents and strangenesses of Providence. 2804 
Coleridge Lit. Rent. (1836) II. 414 Fond of the curious, 
and a. hunter of oddities and strangenesses. 2883 Abp. Ben- 
son in Standard 28 June 2/3 All their teaching would have 
a substantial basis and staple, instead of excitement and 
strangenesses, which ended where they began. 

*t* 2. Absence of friendly feeling or relations ; dis- 
couraging or uncomplying attitude towards others ; 
coldness, aloofness. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Shipm. T. 386 Ye ban maad a manere 
straungenesse Bitwixen me and my cosyn daun lohn. c 2400 
Rom. Rose 3611 No straungenesse was in him sene, No more 
than he ne had wrathed bene. 2470-83 Malory Arthvr'sn. 
xix. 242 Allas faire lady. .1 haue not deserued that yeshold 
sheweme this straungenes. 1540-2 Elyot Image Gov. (2556) 
25 b, Changyng affabilitee into straungenesse and stately 
countenance. 2373 Turberv. Fait onrit 129 Vntill . . shee be 
familiar with the man without any straungenesse or coy- 
nesse. 2607' Chapman Busty d'Ambois 11. ii. 192 Alas, I fear 
my strangeness will retire him. 1669 R. Montagu in Bite, 
clench MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 452 The King here 
lives at so much distance and strangeness with me. 27x8 
Hickes & Nf.lson y. Kettlcmell 1. vni. 30 Some strangeness 
had.. intervened betwixt him and his Old Friends. 2752 
Johnson Rambler No. 194 r 2 He practises the stare of 
strangeness, and the smile of condescension. 2766 C. B ca 1 1 v 
Tour (1768) 47 All anger and strangeness of mind might he 
for ever done away. 

f b. To make strangeness : to show oneself un- 
friendly or uncomplying. Obs. 

c 2407 Lydg. Reson 4 Sens. 4829 Ther was no wight that 
sayde nay Nor made thoo no straungenesse, For the porter 
ydelnesse Lete hym in and that in hast. <12523 Fabyan 
Chron. v. cxxxiv.(i8n) 218 Where straungenesse was made 
by the ruler of y» hous for the receyte of those relykes, tyll 
a myracle or dyuyne token there was shewyd. 
Stranger (stKi-ndgoa), sb. (and a.). Forms : 

4 strangere, 4-5 straungere, 4-6 straunger, 

5 strangier, -yer, atxaungeour, -ior, -yer, 
Btrawnger(e,strayngour, stronger®, Btrounger, 
(6 stronger), 5-6 Sc. strainger, strangear, 6 
straungier, 4 - stranger. See also Estranges. 
[Aphetic a. OF. estrangier (mod. F, granger) ==)Pr. 
eslrangier, Sp. extrangero,Fg. estrangeiro , It .strani- 
trt, straniero popular L. *extranearius > f. L. 
exlrane-us : see Extraneous and Strange adjs. 

The OF. word (like its equivalents in the other Rom.langs.) 
is primarily and chiefly an adj. ; in Eng. the subst. use is 
primal y, such adjectival uses as exist (see 13 below) being 
almost wholly developed from the attributive use of the sh.j 
1. One who belongs to another country, a 
foreigner; chiefly (now exclusively), one who 
resides in or comes to a country to which he is a 
foreigner ; an alien. 

Now somewhat rare j the recent examples show mixture 
of sense 2 or 4. 

1373 Barbour Bruce xx. 402 And to the lord Dowglass gaf 
he The waward, for to leid and steir All haill the strangeris 
with him weir. CX375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxvii. (Machor) 26 
God mad hym to rest syn in france, in toron, til honouryt be, 
set )>are astrangere washe. c 1460 J. Russell 2 U*. Nurture 
2109 More ouer take hede he must to aliene cominers 
straungeres, and to straungers of ]>is land, resient dwel- 
leres. 2487 Wriothesley Chron. (2875) I. 2 One Martin 
Swarte, a straunger, slayne all in a feild that they made 
againste the Kinge. 1493 Sc. Acts y<ts. IV (1824) 11. 234/1 
Quhene ony schip of alienaris or strangearis of v)ier realmes 
cumrnys in jie hawn of Leith, c 1511 1st Eng. Bk.Amer. 
(Arb.) Introd. p, xxxii, We kepe also the poure people with 
our almes alle that cometh be it strenger or of oure owne 
people. 2369 in Southampton Court Lett Rec. (2905) I. 
38 That none w‘ h in the towne of Southampton englishe or 
stranger by enne butter other then for theire owne stowere. 
2597 Morlev Introd. Mus. Pref., Then was I forced to 
runne to the workes of manie, both strangers and English- 
men.. for a solution . . of my doubt. 2612 Bible Transl. Pref. 
r 11 As St. Augustine saith ; A man had rather be with his dog 
than with a stranger (whose tongue is sti ange vnto him). 2650 
A. Cowley in T. Brown Misc. A vlica (2702) 234 His Forces 
compos’d of about six hundred Strangers, and the rest drawn 
out of the Islands, are about two thousand. 165* Hobbes 
Leviaih. n. xix. 101 Strangers (that is, men not used to live 
under the same government, nor speaking the same lan- 
guage). 2667 Milton P. L. xii. 358 At last they seise The 
Scepter, and regard not Davids Sons, Then loose it to a 
stranger, a 1700 Evelyn Diary (1879) T, 3 In the j udgement 
of Strangers as well as Englishmen it [«. Wotton] may be 
compared to [etc.]. 27*9 T. Cooke Tales etc. 223 If stated 
Rules are observed.. the Facility of learning the Language 
will be no small Inducement to the Study of it in Strangers. 
2870 Dk. of Argyll Iona i. 14 The story.. that a British 
chief invited the Saxon stranger from across the German Sea. 
1872 Freeman Norm. Cong. IV. xvii. 53 In a geneiation 
or two the stTanger ceased to he a stranger. The foreign 
spoiler.. insensibly changed into the son of the soil. 1906 
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W, A. Craigie Relig. Anc. Scandinavia iv. 57. In Sweden, 
indeed, strangers appear to have run some risk of being 
selected as victims. 

f b. Something that comes from abroad; esp. 
an exotic plant. Obs. 

1578 Lvte Dodoens 1. lxxxvii. 440 The apple of Perow is a 
stranger also [ibid , supra : a strange plant]. 1597 Gerardc 
Herbal t. lxxxiii. 133 The last [flower] is a stranger in Eng- 
land, yet vve haue it and the rest in our gardens. 1657 Coles 
Adam in Eden cxi, There are divers Sorts of Wood-binds, 
some.. known throughout the Land;. .others are strangers, 
or not so well known. 1659 Stormy Mariner's Mar. vir. xi. 
17 This Declining Dial being a Stranger with us, followeth 
the fashion of his own Country. 173* Lyttelton Progr. 
Love ii. 69 A Bird.. Whose yellow Plumage shines like 
polish’d Gold ; From distant Isles the lovely Stranger came, 
And bears the fortunate Canaries Name. 

2. One who is not a native of, or who has not 
long resided in, a country, town, or place. Chiefly, 
a new comer, one who has not yet become well 
acquainted with the place, or (cf. 4 ) one who is 
not yet well known. 

1447 Bokenam Saints i. (Matg.) 88r Allas, quod he, euene 
as a straunger Andasvnknowyn also in this cuntre Ineuyta- 
bylly 1 must deyin her. 2592 Greene Ufist. Courtier C 2, 
Because I am a stranger in this land, & but here lately 
armed, they wil hold me as an vpstart. 1396 Shaks. Tam. 
Shr, 11. i. 90 Pardon me sir, the boldnesse is mine owne, That 
being a stranger in this Cittie heere, Do make my selfe a 
sutor to your daughter, a 1626 Bacon New A tlantii 5 He 
came to conduct vs to the Strangers House. . .The Strangers 
House is a faire and spacious House, built of Brick, [etc.]. 
1794 Mrs. Rvdcuffe Myst, Udolpho vi, I cannot show you 
the way, for I am almost a stranger here. 1843 Gosse Ocean 
iv. {1849) 178 But of all the constellations that stud the sky 
of the southern hemisphere, there is none that more strikes 
a stranger than the Southern Cross, i860 Merc. Marine 
Mag. VII. 311 Some allowance is to be made for him from, 
the fact of his being a stranger in these seas. 

transf. a 1767 M. Bruce Ode to Cuckoo x Hail, beauteous 
Stranger of the wood I Attendant on the Spring I x8ix Hogg 
Perses to Comet of r Sir, Stranger of heaven ! I bid thee 
hail 1 1864 Skmmes Cruise Alabama 4 Sumter I. 64 The 
Governor at once proceeded to take legal opinion as to the 
propriety of permitting the suspicious stranger [the Sumter] 
tocoal. 1892 Emily Lawless Granin 1. 179 Leaning against 
a big boulder, a * stranger ' like the one that blocked the 
month of their own gully. 

f b. In parochial registers ; A person not belong- 
ing to the parish. Obs. 

The Latin equivalent ex traneus ( extranea ) was also com- 
monly used. 

1507-8 Pec. St. Mary at Hill (1905) 262 R’ of stevyn 
sawnderson for the beryell of a stranger, xij d. 1517-18 J bid. 
299 Reas’ for the buryall of a straunger in pe greate chirche- 
yard-.viij d. 1383 in Trans. Essex Archaeol. Sec. (1863) II. 
128 A poore child beinge a stranger bapt 1 the T3th of J ulye. 

+ c. Strangers' silver (Sc.). 

1391 Exeh. Rolls Scot. XXII. 156 Borrowit fra the said 
clerk of register be his majestic of the straingerissiluer con. 
signit in his handis. 

3. A guest or visitor, in contradistinction to the 

members of the household. Now chiefly with 
mixture of sense 4 . „ 

To make a stranger of s to treat with ceremony, not as one 
of the family. Chiefly with negative. 

C1400 Maundev. (1839) iv. 29 At grete Festes and for 
Straungeres, thei setten Formes and Tables. 1420-2 Lydg. 
Thebes 11, 1468 The fresshnesse of Her heuenly cheres^ So 
ngreable was to the straungers, . .that, .hem thoght it lik a 
thyng Celestial. 1430-40 Bh. Curtasye 801 in Babees Bk. 
326 But he sende hit to ony strongere, A pese pat is hym 
leue and dere. c 1450-60 Bp. Grosseteste's Househ. Stat, 
Ibid. 330 Commaunde ye the officers that they admitte your 
knowlechyd men, familiers frendys, and strangers, with mery 
chere. C1470 Got. <$• Gaw. 1155 He gart at ane sete burd the 
strangearis begin, The maist seymly in sale ordanit thame 
sete. c 1470 Rauf Coiljear 214 Gyll, lat the cop raik for my 
bennysoun j And gar onr Gaist begin, and syne drink thow 
to me ; Sen he is ane stranger, me think it reason n. 1309 
Fisher Funeral Serm. C'iess Richmond Wks. (1876) 296 
The housholde seruauntes muste be put in some good ordre. 
The straungers of honeste,.must be consydered. 1519 in 
Archmologta XXV. 425 Straungers in y® same week Impri- 
mis M' Roger Woadows & his wyff, & his iiij servants from 
Sondaye till Wedynsdaye. 1577. H, Rhodes Bk. Nurture 
in Babees Bk. 102 If that a straunger sy t thee neare, See thou 
make him good cheare, 1667 M iito s?. L. v. 3x6 And what 
thy stores contain, bring forth and poure Abundance, fit to 
honour and receive Our Heav'nly stranger. 1699 Dampier 
Poy. II. i. v, 03 That part that fronts the Gate, has a pretty 
neat room, which seems to be designed for the reception of 
Strangers. 1766 Golds, m. Pic. IP. xxxii, He now resides . . 
at a relationVhouse, . . seldom sitting at the side-table, except 
when there is no room at the other; for they make no 
stranger of him. 

transf. 1377 B. Goose Heresbach's Husb . n. 76 A ground 
drye, fatte, and well laboured with the Mattocke, wherein 
the stranger may be well cherished [L. aduenis hospitale ] 
b. Any of the things which, are popularly 
imagined to forebode the coming of an unexpected 
visitor, e. g. a floating tea-leaf in the cup ; an ex- 
crescence on the wick of a candle, causing gntter- 
ing ; a piece of soot flapping on the bar of the 
grate ; a moth flying towards one. 

1838 G. Wilson Let. in Jessie A. Wilson Mem. iii. (i860) 
*36 Have youseen any strangers floating in your tea? x86a 
C. C. Robinson Dial. Leeds 423 Stranger , a name given to 
the soot-flakes which peel off, and flutter on the bars of fire- 

f rates [etc,]. 1870 Brand's Pop. A ntiq. (ed. Haul.) III. 181 
; kind of fungus in the candle, he [re. Grose] observes, pre- 
dicts the visit of a stranger from that part of the country 
nearest the object, [Addit, note] This is called a stranger. 
3.894 R. Leighton Wreck Golden Fleece 84 Pausing only .to 
take up the silver snuffers and clip a ‘stranger’ from the 


wick of the guttering candle. 1896 Proudlock Borderland 
Muse 7 Oh see, Granny, see ! A stranger sae bonnilie Haps 
on the bars. 

4, An nnknown person ; a person whom one has 
not seen before ; also in wider sense, a person with 
whom one is not yet well acquainted. Phrases, a 
perfect, a total, an titter stranger. Const, to. 

C1385 Chaucer L. G IP. 1075 And, for he was a straunger, 
somwhat she L*ylced him the bet, as. . 1 o som folk ofte newe 
thing is swote. c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xil <3 Incon- 
tynente that she felte her self to be thus sodaynly kyst of a 
man stiaunger out of her knowlege, she [etc.]. *322 More 

De quat. Noviss. Wks. 81/1 So that if thou consider this well, 
thou maist loke vpon deth, not as a stranger, but as a nigh 
neibour 1601 Shaks. Twcl. N. 1. iv. 4 The Duke., hath 
known you but three dayes, andalready you are no stranger. 
a 1700 Evelvn Diary 30 Jan. 1653, At our own parish 
Church a stranger preach’d. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. (Globe) 
283 When I came to England, 1 was as perfect a Stranger 
to all the World, as if I had never been known there. 
1798 Sophia Lee Canteib. T., Young Lady's T. II. 488 Sir 
Edward, perceiving, .a person quite a stranger to him. 18.25 
Lytton Zicci i, But the stranger had an air and tone with 
him it was impossible to resist. 1876 J. Parker Paracl. 1. 
viii. 114 He [Christ] has always been a stranger, viewed with 
suspicion. *893 D. Dvvidson Mem. Long Life viii. (ed. 2) 
108 Mr. Bell was sitting at breakfast, when a stranger entered 
his bungalow, 1908 R. Bagot A. Cuthbert v. 41 After all, 
you must remember that up to a few days ago you were a 
comparative stranger to your aunt Jane. 

transf. 3878 H. S. Leigh Town Garland 77 Helvellyn I 
have never seen, While Snowdon is a stranger quite. 3889 
Gretton Memoiy's Harkback 168 Would 1 not drive my. 
self? No; I could drive a horse of my own, hut would 
have nothing to do with a stranger. 

b. Said playfully of a newborn child. 

' Welcome, little stranger 1' was a quotation common in the 
early port of the ipth century, and sometimes printed or 
embroidered on articles for nursery me. 

3829 Scott Guy M. Intiod., 1 1 fear from your looks,’ said 
the father, ' that you have bad tidings to tell me of my young 
stranger'. 3856 H. Mayiiew Rhine 43 A medical bulletin, 
informing you of that day's state of health of some * little 
stranger T and its mother within. 1896 Viivuna Seven Seas, 
Three-decker 14 We never talked obstetrics when the Little 
Stranger came. 

e. Vocatively. (Said to be, in rustic use in the 
U.S., the customary mode of address to one whose 
name is unknown.) 

3837 M. Birkbeck Notes Jonm. A liter. (1818) 81 On my 
way. . a man . . hailed me with the common, but to us quaint 
appellation of ‘stranger 3827 J. F. Cooper Prairie ix, I 
should be better pleased, stranger, .. to he sure the creature 
was a beast at all. 3884 Piiillipps-Wollev Tiottings of 
Tenderfoot 33 Mighty big feet of yourn, ain't they, stranger ? 
- d. Predicatively, said of one whose visits have 
long ceased, f Also, one who never visits (a 
place), an absentee from. 

3330 Palsgh. 625/2 , 1 make my selfe a straunger for leavyng 
to resorte to a place, je me atiene. *540 — A colast us 1. 1. 
D j, Pel. Hast thou not berde tell . . of my sonne t Ev. What 
studyeth he..? Pel. To make hym selfe a straunger from 
his fathers howse [etc.J. 3380 G. Harvey Three Proper 
Lett. 37, 1 am lately become a maruellous great straunger at 
myne olde Mistresse Poetries. 1620 [G. Brydges] Horx 
Subs. 174 To make themselues altogether strangers from the 
Court and Towne is too strict 2706 De Foe Appar. Mrs. 
Peal (1732) 3, I am surprized to see you, you have been 
so long a Stranger. 3884 Annie Swan Carlomrie x. 161 
‘ Eh, Miss Ritchie, what a stranger 1 1 exclaimed Mrs. Dai- 
ry mple's pleasaut voice. 

5. A non-member of a society. Now rare. 

? c 3376 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 76 Also bat no brother no sister 
ne shade discuse be counseil of )?is fraternite to no straungere, 
1556 Rec. Inverness (New Spald. Club) 1. 3 For withhaldirig 
of . . strangeris nocht to be excepit amangis thame as burges 
or gild broder. 1376 in W. M. Williams Ann. Foundcis' 
Co. (1867) 65 To comyte to prison those two Strangers which 
do refuse to be sworne to observe . . Ordynances of tbeyre 
sayde Companye. 1879 H. C. PoWf.ll Amateur Athletic 
Ann. 22 Portal, of Balliol, had little difficulty in taking the 
first prize in the 300 yds. strangeis’ handicap [at Corpus 
sports]. _ 1892 Photogr. Ann. II. 607 Brechin Photographic 
Association... The use of the dark room.. is granted to 
strangers at the nominal charge of is. per month. 

b. Parliament. One who is not a member or 
official of the House, and is present at its debates 
only on sufferance. So occas. with reference to a 
court of justice. 

I spy strangers : the formula used by a member In de- 
manding the expulsion of strangers from the House. 

1809 Hansards Part. Deb.~X.IV. 255 The gallery was not 
re-opened to strangers, and the house shortly afterwards 
divided on Mr.Cannmg's Amendment. i835Dickens.S’£. Bcz, 
Part. S/e., We will try our fortune at the Strangers' gallery, 
though the nature of the debate encourages very little hope 
of success. 18S1 Brougham Brit. Const, xix. 322 Each court 
should have the power of excluding strangers in certain 
cases. _ 1886 H. W. Lucy Diary Gladstone Parlt. 120 The 
galleries over the clock were all full, strangers displaying an 
undying interest in the proceedings, 

0. A person not of one’s kin j moie fully, stranger 
in Hood. Also, a person unconnected by ties of 
friendship or the like. *f* To fizit on the stranger : 
to affect a distant manner. 

IS3 S Coverdale Ps. lxviii. 8, I am become a straunger vnto 
my brethren, and an aleaunt vnto my mothers children. 1809 
Malkin Gil Bias xn. i. (Rtldg.) 423, I came up to pay my 
devotions ; but whim. . determined her to put on the stranger, 
and receive my compliments with so discouraging a cold- 
ness, as to throw me into some little confusion. 186a Haw. 
thorns Transform, xxiii, That Miriam—until yesterday 
her oldest friend— had a Tight to be told.. that henceforth 
they roust be for ever strangers. 


7. One who has no share in (some privilege or 
business). Const .of, from. ? Obs. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour d vj, We and alle the world 
were delyuered to the perille of the deth of helle and made 
straungers of the greete ioye of paiadys. c 1335 Nisbpt 
Prol. Rom. Wks. (S.T.S.) HI. 323 Heythen quhilkis ar 
strangers from the lyf of Gode. i6ix Sir J. Digbye Let. 2 
Feb. 111 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 1. 559 The French 
Am bass* here is much dejected that he has been made a mere 
stranger in this business. 


b. Law. One not privy or party to an act. 
Const, to. Also, one not standing towards another 
in some relation implied in the context. 

1543 tr. Act 1 Rich. Ill, c. 7 The sayde fyne to be a fy'nall 
ende, and to conclude aswell pryueys as straungers to the 
same. 164a tr. Perkins' Profit. Bk. x. § 691. 298 The feof- 
fees. .are strangers unto the lease [AF. its sent estranges a 
le lease]. 1763 Blackstone Comm. 1. xiv. 418 If a servant 
..by his negligence does any damage to a stranger, the 
master shall answer for his neglect. 1766 Ibid, 11. xxi. 356 
Strangers to a fine are all other jpeisons in the world, except 
only parties and privies. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 367 
If a feoffment from the cestui que use to a stianger, after 
he had conveyed the use, would have made the fine un- 
doubtedly good, the like feoffment would [etc.]. 1842 Green- 
leaf Evid. I. § 322. 672 (Funk) It is also a most obvious 
principle of justice, that no man ought to be bound by pio- 
ceedings to which he was a stranger. 


f 8 . Something alien; something that has no 
place in (a class, the nature of a thing, a person’s 
character, thoughts, or discourse). Const, to. Ob’s. 

1602 Marston Ant. % Mel. 1. B 4b, Pish, tis our natme to 
desire things That are thought strangers to the common cut. 
3605 Shaks. Macb. iv. iii. 125, I.. Heere abiure The taints, 
and blames, I Jaide vpon my selfe. For strangers to my Na- 
ture. <11625 Fletcher Nice Palonrv. ii, The name of envy 
is a stranger here, a 3653 Binning Sinnei'sSanct. v. Wks. 
( I 73S) 183 it is no Wonder that vve cannot speak any Thing 
to Purpose of this Subject, , .because it is indeed a Mystery 
to our Judgments, and a great Stranger to our Pi acrice. 
1703 Rowe Fair Penit. Dea,, Those violent Passions which 
have been always Strangers to so happy a Temper as your 
Grace is Mistress of. 37x5 J. Hughes Spenser's Wks. I. 
Remarks p. xciv, Before his [Spenser’s] time, Musick seems 
to have been so much a Stranger to our Poetry, that.. we 
have very few Examples of Verses that had any tolerable 
Cadence. 3722 A. Philips Briton 1. v. 10 A Friend ac- 
counted long, I felt her Chaims, When Yvor was a Stranger 
to her Thoughts. 1838 T, Mitchell Clouds of Aristoph. 
461-2 note. Language derived from the art of vvai appears 
to have been no stranger to the mouth of Socrates. 

9. Predicatively, a stranger to — i Unacquainted 
with, ignorant of. (Distinct from sense 4 .) 

f a. Unacquainted with (a person, place, book, 
etc.). Obs. 

2697 Dryden AEneis Ded. (e) 3 b, Long before I under- 
took this Work, I was no stranger to the Original. 3720 
Felton Diss. Classics (1718) 123 There is so much-. Beauty 
in the Classics, that ’tis impossible to translate them so ill, 
as utterly to deface them, and quite spoil the Entertain- 
ment they afford those who are Strangeis to them in their 
Native Tongue. 2721 [T. Thomas] Urry’s Chancer Pref. 
i 2, As for my self, I was equally a stranger to Mr. Uiry 
and his Undertaking, till some time after his Death. 2776 
Cook and Voy. i. iii. I. 67 Fearing to run, in thick weather, 
into a place to which we were all strangers,..I tacked in 
twenty-five fathom water. 

+ b. Ignorant of (an art, a language, etc.). Obs. 

2665 Boyle Occas. Ref. iii. 61 Though one that were a 
Stranger to the Art of Gardening, would think, that [etc.]. 
3688 — Final Causes i. 28 A great Book, written in some 
Indian Language, which he is utterly a Stranger to. 174*"* 
Challoner Mem. Missionary rriests Pref,, We must be 
utterly strangers to the history of that ieign..if we deny 
that they [tortures] were in use in those times. 


•j* c. Unaware of (a fact, stale of things, some- 
thing that has happened). Also with clause, to be 
no stranger } not to be unaware that. Ohs. 

*693-4 Phil. Trans. XVIII.43 HadanyPeison, asti anger 
to what had been done, seen the Stumps, he would have 
supposed nothing less than an actual Cautery had been 
applyed. 2731-8 Swift Pol. Couversat. iii. igo Lady Anstu. 
They say, she’s quite a Stranger to all his [sc her husband s] 
Gallantries. 2748 Anson's l oy. 11. iv. 166 The enemy was 
still a stranger to our having got round Cape Horn. 1763 
Museum Rust. I. 327 They are no strangeis that new beans 
will.. give a horse the gripes. 2831 Scott Ct.Robt. xiii, ‘I 
am no stranger,’ said the Vaiangian, ‘to the pride of your 
heart, or the precedence which you assume over those who 
have been less fortunate in war than yourselves.’ 

d. Having no experience of ; unaccustomed to. 
Said of persons and things. 

1633 Ford Broken H. iii. iv, I am no stranger to such 
easie calmes As sit in tender bosomes. 2684 Bunyan Piles-. 
11. (1693) 138 There are many that go upon the Road, that 
rather declare themselves Strangeis to Pilgi image, than 
Strangers and Pilgrims in the Earth. 2723 Steele Guardian 
No. 17 p 8 The Mother assured him that. .[her daughter] 
was a Stranger to Man. 27*8 Law Serious C. iii. [173a) 32 
A stranger to watchings, fastings, piavers, and mortifica- 
tions. 1785 J. Phillips Treat. Inland Navig. 28 Seamen 
aie.. preferred, for conducting the barges and boats, to 
people entirely strangers to the water, 2796 M orse Amer. 
Geog. II. 262 They [ic. Polish cavalry] are strangers to all 
discipline. 1826 Lamb Pop. Fallacies xii, It grew up with- 
out the lullaby of nurses, it was a stianger to the. patient 
fondle. 3832 Scott Ct. Robt. xxvi, This singular dialogue, 
in which he had assumed a tone to which his daughter was 
a stranger, and before which she trembled. 1833 T. Hook 
Parsons Dau. n. ii, A report.. that his lordship was shortly 
to return to Dale Cottage, set the heart of the Parson’s 
Daughter into a sort of palpitation, to which.. it had been 
a perfect stranger. 2835 Dickens Sk . Boz, Mr. Watkins 
Tottle ii, The dirty floor had evidently been as long a 
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stranger to the scrubbing-brush as to carpet 01 floor-cloth. 
1843 Frasers Mag. XXVIII. 65 4 He was described as a 
stranger to dissipation. 1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. 11. v. 183 
No mau.. would willingly change a business to which he 
has been accustomed.. for one to which he would be a 
stiangei. 

10. In popular names of animals. 

a. Labrador. (See qnot.) 

179a G. Cartwright Jr nl. Labrador I, Gloss, p. xv, 
Stranger , a water-fowl of the duck kind. 

b. Certain species of moths. 

*83* J. Rennie Cons#. Butterfl. fy Moths 70 The Stranger 
( Mamestra. Aliena,..) appears in June. Ibid. 214 The 
Stranger Knot- horn ( Phycita adveuella). 1869 E. Newman 
Brit. Moths 413 The Stianger (fladcna pcregrina). 

C. The Australasian fish, Odax richardsonii. 
1873 Spectator (Melbourne) 19 June 81/1 Common fish, 
such as.. garfish, Strangers, Silvers, and others. 1891 Aits, 
iralasian (Melbourne! 13 Aug. 320 Melbourne markets. 
Salmon 5s. to 6s. ; strangers 2s. to 4s. 1898 Morris Austral 
Eng. 442. 

+ 11 . A name for some form of stanza. Obs. 

13.. R. Brunne C/n on. IVace (Rolls) 86 If it were made 
in ryme couwee, Or in strangers or enterlacd. 

12. slang. A guinea. 1783 Grose Did. Vulgar T. 

13. attrib ., passing into adj. 

a. That is a stranger (in senses 1 - 5 ). Often 
hyphened. 

Stranger-guest (cf.guest-friend, Guest sb. 6)1 invented 
by Pope as a rendering of Gr, fepos; used occas, by other 
waters for a stranger (sense 1 or 4) who is leceived as a 
guest. 

*4 3 * Coventry Led Bk. 29 Allso we command that no 
maner of Straunger vitaler pat bryngithe See fische..lo 
this cite for to sell, that he sell no maner of suche fisc he., 
till hit be ix of the cloke. c 1485 Digby Myst. 1, 80+17 My 
lord,.. tiler were iij straunger kynges hut late in your pre- 
sence, that went to bedlcm. 1543 Star Chamber Cases 
(Selden Soc.) II. 267 The Straunger seller and the Stiaunger 
byer do appoint to mete at the said ,faire. 1396 Siiaks. 
Merch. V , 1. in. 1x9 You that did. .foote me as you spurne 
a stranger cui re Ouer your threshold, moneyes is .your 
suite. 1607 — Per. n. iii. 67 Alas my Father, it befits not 
mee, Vnto a stranger Knight to be so bold, c 1619 Drumm. 
of Hawth. Com. w, B. Jenson (1842) 4 His[Beu Jonson's] 
judgement of stranger poets was: That he thought not 
cartas a Poet, but a Verser. . . That Guarini [etc.]. 162a 
Maxynes Anc. Law-Merch. 326 That no Corporation., 
shall let any house or dwelling place to any stranger 
Vsuror. a 1633 Binning Common Princ. Chr. Relig. Wks. 
( I 735) 31/ 2 Thus poor Stianger-Gentiles..come to share 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 1687 A. Lovell tr. 
Theycnots Trav. 1. 248 Besides these are the Stranger 
Christians, Turks and Jews; the stianger Christians are 
either Franks or Greeks. 1697 Dryden AEneis vm. 163 He 
said ; and downward hasting to the Strand, Embrac’d the 
Stianger Punce, and join'd his Hand. 1723 Pope Odyss. 1. 
130 The stranger Guest the royal Youth beheld. Ibid. 1. 
5*5i vn. 223, xv. 548. 1767 Jago Edge-hill 1. 237 To chear 
1 he Stranger-Guest. 1810 Scorr Lady o/L. 11. xiv, What 
think st thou of our stianger guest? 181a Byron Ch. tlar. 1. 
xc, How many a doubtful daysliall sink in night, Eie. . Free- 
dom’s stranger-tree grow native of the soil 1 18x3 Siielley 
Q. Mab iv. 121 Ah ! to the sti anger-soul, when first it peeps 
From its new tenement.. how stern.. a tract is this wide 
world !_ 1823 Water ton I Pond. S. Amer. iv. i. 287, I sa- 
luted him as one stranger gentleman ought to salute another 
when ce wants a little information. xBsg Tennyson Marr. 
Geraint 286 Pardon me, O stranger knight. 2869 Tozkr 
Highl, Turkey II. 287 Her enchantment is removed.. by 
means of a stianger prince. 

b. Pertaining to a stranger or to strangers ; also, 
situated abroad ; foreign. 

1593 Norden Spec. Brit., Corww. (1728) g8 Sal t-ashe. .hath 
anchorage and soylage of all straunger ships. 1393 Siiaks. 
Liter. 99 But she that neuer cop't with straunger eies, 
Could picke no. meaning from their parling lookes. 1393 
~r Rich. II | 1. iii. 143 You cousin Herford. . Shall .. tread 
the stranger pathes of banishment. 1398 Barret Theor. 
IVarres iv. i. 119 The Spaniards will not permit any soul- 
dier of a straunger nation to beare office among them. 1398 
Marston Met. Pigmalion's /;««f'zK.eactio 60 liaile..At 
all Iranslatois that do striue to bring That stranger lan- 
guage to our vulgar tongue. 1671 R. Montagu in Bnc- 
clcnch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1.301 Commissions will,, 
be given out for all the stiangei troops that are to be raised. 
1683 in Veruey Aleut, (1907) II. 402 (She begged him to burn 
her letters, that] no stianger eye may censure them here- 
after, 1697 Dryden Vug. Georg, iv. 502 O Sister 1 not 
with causeless Fear posscst, No Stranger Voice disturbs 
thy tendei Bieast. *810 Montgomery I Vest Indies n. 213 
Condemn’d.. in stranger-isles to bear,.. Through life's slow 
journey, to its dolorous close, Unseen, unwept, unutterable 
woes. x8xa Byron Ch, Har. 1. xiii. 9 Perchance my dog 
will whine in vain, Till fed by stranger hands. 1837 Hal- 
lam Lit. Europe 1. 1. iv. § 23 The north of Italy still en- 
duied the warfare of stranger armies. 1880 Kuskin Bible 
Amiens 1. i. 2 And of these, the fruits of her hands,., she 
sent also portions to stranger nations. 

o. Not one’s own (or its own) ; alien, rare. 

*577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 11. 75 b, Some delight 
to be set in tiees, and not in the grounde: and when they 
haue no soyle of their owne, they Hue in a stianger [L, cum 
snam sede/n non hdbeant, in alieua viuunt ]. 164a H, More 
Song of Soul 11. 11. ii. 39 Long ’tis till water boild doth 
stranger heat controul. <2x763 Siienstone Elegies xiii. 13 
Life is that stranger land, that alien clime. 1830 Tennyson 
In Mem. cii, The roofs, that heard our earliest cry, Will 
shelter one of stranger race. 

14. Comb., as stranger-like, -tongued adjs. ; 
stranger-born a., of foreign birth (the first ex- 
ample is doubtful); stranger-wise ado., as a 
stranger. 

*473 Rolls of Parlt. VI. 78/2 The which Michell Potter.., 
straunger born, not made nor beyng Denizein. late pur- 
chased. *870 Bryant Iliad xvi. 687 The slain, though 
Vol. IX. 


stranger-born, Had been a pillar of the realm of Troy. 1868 
Browning Ring & Bk.xn, 19 A pretty church,.. Yet 
strangei -like,— while this Lorenzo seems My own par- 
ticular place, I always say. x8z4 Summons Msthylus' Aga- 
mem. 112 Died in strange land, in city ’’stianger-tongued. 
1616 Surflet & Markham Countty ]*'arm i. i. 2 Either 
little, or veiy 'stranger-wise, acquainted with them. a x8o4 
Augusta \V ussier Mother $ Dau. (1895) 16 Child, Pd 
needs love thy beauty strangerwise. 

Hence Stra-ngerdom, Stra*ngerbood, Stra-n- 
gersbip, the condition or fact of being a stranger, 
. *867 Miss Mulock Fair France i. (1871) 6 The glorious 
independence of total 'strangerdom. 1857 J. HamiltonZmt. 
Gt. Biog. 218 No stiffness, no mien of *strangerhood, to the 
ledeemed of other countries. 1890 H. M. Stanley Dark- 
est Africa I. xi. 293 This began the exchange of fnendly 
inteicouise. Strangerhood was broken. X824 Latitia M. 
Hawkins Mem. I. 290 It was iier caie to put everybody at 
ease; it was her delight to break the hairier of Stranger- 
ship. 1829 Bentham Justice 4 Cod. Petit. 188 In a case 
where.. the party.. is by strnngership, relative indigence, 
or bad character, disabled from finding any security. 1834 
De Quincey Antob. Sk. Wks. 1833 1 aal His next care was 
. . to withdraw me the stranger fi om any oppressive feeling 
of stiangership. x88i Macfarren Counterpoint iii. 8 And 
the 7th note has an effect of strangership in any key. 

Stranger.(sti'ji-nd33i), v. [f. Stranges j&] 

+ 1. tram. To make a stranger of; to alienate! 
1603 Shaiss. Lear i._i. 207 Will you with those infirmities 
she owes, ..Dow’rd with our curse, and stranger’d with our 
oath, Take her or leaue her. 

2. To make stiange. 

1863 W. Lancaster Praeterita 70 Homeless home, is 
strangered with a shade, That moves us weeping from 
familiar doors. 

Strangle (stnc-ng’l), sb. [f. Strangle ».] 

+ 1, The action of strangling ; strangulation. Obs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Knits T. 1600 Myn is pe strangle [£'0 
Lansd, ; other MSS. stianglyng] and hangyng by pe (mote. 
a 1603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rhein N. T. (x6x8) 373 
Divers lewd traditions . . os of ludas breaking the rope where- 
with he hung himselfe, directly contrary to Luke, who 
writeth that he dyed of that strangle. 
fig, 1641 Milton Animadv. 8 An injurious strangle of 
silence. 


+ 2. => Strangles. Obs. 

1607 Markham Caval. v 11. 70 For betwixt the Strangle and 
the Glanders is but this difference, that [etc.]. 

3. ■= Strangle-hold (in 4 ). 

x8go E. Hitchcock in Outing Nov. 117/1 The man un- 
fortunate enough to be under the neck-stretching hold of a 
* Nelson ’, or in the grip of a ‘strangle’, both of which holds 
are now usually barred m competition. 1906 in F. R. Toombs 
How to Wrestle 63 Now we consider a strangle from the 
rear. 


4. Comb. + strangle-halt, ? — Stringhalt ; 
strangle-hold Wrestling, a hold which stops the 
adversary’s breath; also jig. {attrib.'). 

1624 L. W. C. Perf. Disc. Ilorse Dab, For the Strangle- 
halt. *893 Lippincott's Mag. Feb, 210 In the ‘ strangle ’ 
hold, an opponent’s head is caught under the arm, and the 
unfoitunate man is compelled to acknowledge defeat or be 
choked into insensibility, xaox H. M®Hugu John Henry 
83 Day after to-morrow he’lf flash the intelligence on me 
that he has invented a strangle-hold line of Business that 
will put Looey Harrison on the blink. 


Strangle (stKE'ng’l), v. Forms : 4 strangel(la, 
strangul, 4, 6 strangil, 5 strangli, strang(e)lyn, 
6 strangyll, straungle, strongle, y strangle, 4 - 
strangle. See also Astjrangle, Estsangle obs. 
[a. OF. estrangler (mod.F. Strangler) <= Pr. estran- 
glar, estrangolar, Sp., Pg. estrangulctr. It. stmn- 
golare , strangulare L. strangulare, a. Gr, 
arpayyaXav, f. crpayyahr) halter, cogn. w. orpayybs 
twisted.] 

1. irans. To kill by external compression of the 
throat, esp. by means of a rope or the like passed 
round the neck. 

1303 R. Brunne Hand! . Synne 972 Ne here helpe hadde 
be, bat was so nere, pe hand me hadde strangled here. 
*338 — Chron. (1723) 33 pe lcyng tok pis pantelere, & 
strangled him light pore. 13. . K. Alt's, ^305 The other lep 
on an olyfaunt,. . Ana strangled hym in litel stounde. 1340 
Hampole Pr. Consc. 8408 pai [xc. the damned] salle he fulle 
..Of hatred.. Swa pat ilk ane wald with other fyglit, And 
strangelle other, if pal myght. 0x380 Wyclif VVks. (1880) 
476 Knytte pis coorde to mannus prote & it my3te soone 
strangle pis man. 1426 Lydo. De Gull. Pilgr. 8243 Thys 
gorger. .strangleth me almost vp ryht, That I may nat spoke 
a-ryht, c 1430 — Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 238 This name 
Jhesus. .Is for to seyne. .Our strong Sampson that stranglyd 
the Iioun. c 2450 Merlin i. 4 She henge herself and was 
strangelid to death. C1500 Three Kings’ Sms (1893) 132 
Iie..drewe the rope so fast, that wasaboutehis nek, that He 
had stranglld him, had not his folkes cried on him, and seide 
that it was the hangmans office, , . to do so foul a dede. 1330 
Palsgr. 738/a He held me so harde by the throote that he 
hade alimost stranglyd me. ai $ 33 Berners Huon Ixxxi. 249 
Your brother Gerarde [ought] to be hanged and strangled. 
1333 Instit. Genii. L v b, This Narcissus then accordyngly 
entered into the chaumbre of Comodus, and by force 
strangled him to deathe. 1563-83 Foxe A. + M. 1079/2 
Tmdall.. was.. then strangled first by the hangman, and 
afteiward with fire consumed. 1577-87 Harrison England 
11. xi. 184/2 in Holinshed, He is either _hanged ahue in 
chaines .. (or else vpon compassion taken fifst strangled with 
a rope). 1588 Siiaks. L. L. L. v. i. 142 He shall present 
Hercules in minoritie : his enter and exit shall bee strangling 
a Snake. x6oa Chettle Hoffman iv. (1631) Hi, Weapons 
draw blood. .Then strangle her, here is a towel! sir. 1613 
Beaum. & Fl. Philasier v. iii. (1620) 57 Vnlesse it be some 
snake, or something like your selfe, That in his birth shall 
strengle you. 1663 Unfort. Usurper iv. iv. 30 He strangles 
Alexius with the fiowstring. a xjoo Evelyn Diary 21 Oct. 


1678, The murder of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, found 
strangl’d about this time. 1726 Aylipfe Parergon 52 Our 
Saxon Ancestors compelled the Adulteress to strangle her- 
self. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. V. 134 As for small birds, 
( they are its usual food. It seizes them by the throat, and 
, strangles them in an instant. x8oo Med. fmi. IV. 327 The 
os utei i encircled round the neck of the feetus like a collar, 
insomuch that the fetus was strangled. 1892 K. Buchanan 
Come live with Me iii. 30 Geoflrey’s fingers itched to stiangle 
him out of life, 
b. Jig. 

a 159X H. Smith Trump. Soule A 3 b, Strangle sinne in 
thy ciadle, for all the wisedome in the world wil not help 
thee else. 1678 Stillingfl. Scrm. xvi. (1707) 249 If this be 
the way to reconcile us to their Communion, have we not 
great reason to be fond of returning into the Bosom of such 
a Church which may strangle us as soon as it gets us within 
her Arms? 1870 J. Bruce Gideon x. 179 They would be 
eager to strangle this insurrection in the birth. 

a. To constrict painfully (the neck or throat). 

c 1450 Mirk's Festial 79 pat prote pat spake pe wordes of 
tiaytery.. was ystrangled with pe grynne of a rope. 1540 
Palsgr. Acolastvs 11. 1. Hij, I haue a throtebolle almoste 
sti angled .i. snarled or quarkennyd with extreme hunger. 
1886 C E. Pascoi: Land. To-day xli. (ed. 3) 355 The cravat 
has passed out of memory., and the ‘stock’ is only to be 
seen occasionally sti angling the neck of a stout City magnate. 
+ d. intr. To be at close grips, to struggle with. 

*595 Locrine 1. i. 29 In vaine, therefoie, I strangle [ed. 1664 
struggle] with this foe. 

2. trans. In wider sense : To kill by stoppage of 
breath ; to smother, suffocate, choke. Now rare. 

_ To stiangle down (nonce-use) : of a whirlpool, to choke as 
it engulfs. 

«X3oo Havelok 640 Y was be[r]-with [x, e. with a gag] so 
haide prangled, pat i was be[r]-with ney strangled, c 1450 
Britt it. 352 pei token pe fetherbed . . and cast hit aboue hym ; 

. .and sum lay vpon pe fethir bed apon hym, vnto pe tyme 
pat he weie ded. ..And pus pei sti angled pis worth i Duk 
vn[to] the deth. 1483 Caxton Cato 5 A11 ensample how the 
auaricious man ete iui pyeces of golde and how the fourthe 
strangled hym. 1504 Atkynson tr. De hint. 1. xxlii. 173 
Some etynge haue he strangled. 1574 T. Newton Health 
Mag. L ij, If a liuinge M ullet be put into wine and choked 
or sti angled therm, whatsoeuer man drinketh of the same 
wyne, snail [etc.]. 1592 Shaks. Rom. Jul. iv. iii. 35 Shall 
I not then be stifled in the Vault . And there die strangled 
ere my Romeo comes. 1599 Hayward 1st Pt. Hen. IV, 40 
He was strangled under a feather bedde. 1728 Chambers 
Cycl. s. v. Damps, A Labourer, who was sent down [the well] 
to recover it [a hammer], ere he reach’d the Water, was 
strangled. 1833 Mrs. Browning Prometli. Bound Wks. 1830 
I. 189 With Necessity's vortices strangling me down l 1888 
Spectator 14 Jan 49 Over a territory of ten thousand square 
miles . . the soft water passed, silently strangling every living 
thing. 

+ b. To kill by poison or the like ; rarely, by 
the sword. Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boetlt. i. pr. iv. (1868) 19 A1 pouj I hadde 
ben accused pat I wolde . .strangle [L. iugulare ] prestys wip 
wicked swerde [etc.], c 1443 Lydg. in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 
214 Hanybal, ..At the laste, stranglyd with poisoun, Of 
marcial ire koude lyve nevir in pees. *535 Coverdale 
Jer. xv. 3 The swearde shal stiangle them [Luther Mit 
deni Schwerdt, doss sie erwilrget werden ]. a 1578 Linde- 
say (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 407 Or they 
come he was nearhand strangled to death be the extreme 
melancollie. x6oa Marston Antonio's Rev. 1. j, That I 
should drop strong poyson in the boawle... That it should 
worke . . And strangle him on sodaine. 1607 Topsell Four-f. 
Beasts 237 Galen saith, if it be eaten without Hony, water, 
and salt, it curdleth in the belly of a man like a cheese and 
strangleth him. 

+ o. said of a wild beast, a devil. Obs. 

*3 C *3 R- Brunne Ilandl. Synne 3189 For me ys come be 
fende ofhelle.. .Ry^t now shal he me strangle and cheke, Ne 
shal y neuer aftyr speke. c 1330 A rth. <$- Merl. 688 pat ich 
nijt pe deuel com & strangled hir owhen grom. 0x386 
Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1160 Yet saugh I..Thehunte strangled 
with the wilde beres. c 1386 — Pars. T. 768 They been the 
deueles wolues that stranglen the sheepe of Ihesu crist. 1390 
Gower Conf. III. 197 The Jew.. strangled was of a leoun. 
c 1400 Solomon's Bk. Wisdom 223 pere seuen hungri lyouns 
weren pereinne all ydytte, ffor pax hym strangli scholden. 
1447 Bokbnam Seyntys, Agnes 394 pe deuyl hym stranglyd 
in pat place. X48X Caxton Myrr. 11. xvi. 102 Hym sholde 
seme anon in his slepe dremyng that all the deuyllis ofhelle 
_shold come to hym and strangle hym. X484 — Fables of 
Auian xiv, The lyon wold haue strangled hym. avjoa 
Evelyn Diary 18 Mar. 1644, This country so abounds with 
wolves, that a shepherd whom we met told 11s one of his 
companions was strangled by one of them the day before. 
1731 Gentl. Mag. XXI. 555 A soit of wolves, which attack 
..children, of whom they have already strangled and de- 
voured about thirty. 

absol. s6n Bible Nahum ii. 12 The Lion did teare in pieces 
enough for bis wbelpes, and strangled for his Lionesses. 

3. transf. To choke, hinder the growth of (a 
plant) by crowding ; +to stifle, quench (a fire, heat) 
(cbs.); to impede the action of (an internal bodily- 
organ) by compression ; to suppress (a laugh, a 
yawn). 

1382 Wyclif Matt. xiii. 7 Forsothe other seedis felden 
amonge thornis ; and the thornis wexen vp and strangliden. 
hem [Vulg. snffocaverunt ea], e 1530 Judic. Urines 1. iii. 

6 b, Therfore kynde hete is theked and straungled. Ibid, xr. 
iv. 21 And moebe water quencheth & cheketn & strangleth 
feble fyre. 1605 Shaks. Macb. 11. iv. 7 By th' Clock 'tis Day, 
And yet darke Night strangles the trauailing Lampe. 1614 
Jackson Creed in. To Indifferent Rdr. a 6, Like the Iuy 
alwaies greene, because not set to bring forth fruit vnto 
saluation, but rather to choake and strangle the plants of 
life. 1621 Burton A nat. Mel. 1. ii. 11. ii. (1624) 63 As a 
Lampe is choaked with a multitude of oyle,..so is the 
naturall heat with immoderate eating strangled in the body. 
1707 Mortimer Husb. 387 Young Trees will be strangled 
with. . any rank growing Com or Weeds, if [etc.]. x8ag Scott 

136 
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STBAJTGTJLATION, 


STBANG-LEABLE. 

Anne o/G. xxxii, The poor King., saw., the fatal cabinet., 
and dolefully calculated how many yawns he must stiangle 
ere he sustained the consideration of its contents. *897 All- 
bu it's Syst. Med. IV. 476 The presence of large quantities 
of this intrusive substance strangling the sect edng structures, 
1898 Ibid. V. 788 [The symptoms] occur.. also where the 
heartisstrangled and compressed bydense fibrous thickening. 

b. Jig', with, various notions. To prevent the 
growth or rise of; to hamper or destroy by exces- 
sive restrictions ; to suppress. 

i6ix Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iv. 47 Be merry (Gentle) Strangle 
such thoughts as these, with any thing That you behold the 
while. 164a H. Moke Sony of Soul hi. iii. 41 Consuming 
anguish, styptick bitterne-.se, Doth now so strangle their 
imperious will. 1638-9 in Burton's Diary (1828) III. 321 It 
is not fit to debate whether it shall be in the power of any 
person or peisons to strangle the debates and pains of this 
House. 166 r Cotterlli, tr. Calprenide's Cassandra 11. 11. 
(1676) 145 Too inconsiderable to strangle your interests. 
1710 Prideaux Orig. Tithes App. Reasons for Bill 1 As 
often as a Bill was brought into Parliament for this purpose, 
it was always encountered with another. .and thelatter con- 
stantly strangled the former. 1898 Meredith Odes, Napo- 
leon vi, Her surest -way to stiangle thought, xtjxx J. H. 
Rose Pitt <5- Gt. War iii. 72 The exclusive privileges re- 
tained by the Dutch had almost strangled the trade of 
Antwerp. 

4. intr. To be choired or suffocated. 

X338 R. Brunne Ckron. (1725I 33, 1 praye God if It wer so 
I strangle of his biede. 1662 R. Mathew Uni, Alch. 8 He 
could not., lie down in his bed; and if he had assayed to do 
it, then he should strangle. 1848 Thackeray BA. Snobs xxii. 
He came down . .with a surly scowl on his. .face, strangling 
in a tight, cross-barred cravat. x88g Sti-venson Master of 
Baltantrae ix. 228 Some foul and ominous nightmare, from 
the which I would awake strangling. 1897 Bookman Jan. 
116/x Strangling in our starch we can rally him [Byron] 
familiarly on his limp collars. 

5. Comb : + strangle-goose slang, a poulterer 
(Grose Diet. Vulgar T. 1785 ); + strangle-tare 
ftransl. of Gr. dpo0ayx r h f> bpofios tare, vetch + 
ayx-tio to choke, strangle], Turner’s name for the 
Broomrape ( Orobanche ) ; by later writers some- 
times applied to some other parasitic plants; 
strangle- vetoh, -weed = strangle-tare. 

In some modem books strangle-tare, -vetch, -suecd are 

iven as popular names, but it does not appear that they 

ave had any real currency. 

1562 Turner Herbal n. 71 It hath the name of Orobanche, 
that is chokefitche or strangletaie. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 
Table Eng. Names, Strangle weede, and Strangle tare, that 
is Orobanch, 1693 Urguhart's Rabelais ill. li. Unto whom 
it is more contranous and hurtful than the Strangle-weed, 
Ghoak fitch is to the Flax. 1796 Withering Brit. Plants 
(ed. 3) III. 638 Strangle Vetch, or Tare. x8fix Anne Pratt 
Flower. PI. IV. 77 The Broomrapes . . have in country places 
the old name of Strangle weed, 1863 Prior Plant-11., Strangle- 
tare, a tare that strangles, Vicia lathyroides, and also a 
plant that strangles a tare, Cuscuia Eitroptea. 

StrangleaBle (strm-rjg’l^b’l), a. nonce-wd. [f. 
Strangle v. + -able.] Capable of being strangled. 

*753 Chester?, Let, to Son ig Oct., I own, I am glad that 
the capital strangler should, in his turn, be stratigle-able. 

Strangled (stne-qg’ld), ppl. a. [f. Strangle 
v. +-ed ft] In senses of the verb. 

1. lit. f Also absol. (=what is strangled) literal 
rendering of Acts xv. 20 . 

1382 Wyclif Acts xv. 20 That thei absteyne hem fro., 
stranglid thingis [Vulg. a suffocatis ; Gr. drirb rou ttviktov ; 
Tindale 1534 from stranglyd]. 1393 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI j in. 
ii. 170 Staring full gastlv, like a strangled man. x6r8 J. Sprint 
Cassander Anri. 17 When the Apostles decreed the abstain- 
ing from blood and strangled. 1793 Southey Joan of A>c 
in. 65 Richemont'.. down the Loire Sends the black carcass 
of his strangled foe. 1828 Ann. Reg. 375/1 The blood in a 
strangled or suffocated person rises to the head, and gives 
the face a livid appearance. 

To. Path. = Strangulated. 

1846 Britt an tr. Malguignt' s Mom. Oper. Surg, 423 Whan - 
the strangled portion [of a hernial tumour], which formed a 
sort of plug, is returned, the rest follows easily. 1899 A ll- 
butt's Syst. Med.yill. 897 The skin of the strangled portion 
[of the little toe] is not materially 'altered in appearance. 

2. transf. and fig. Suppressed, prevented from 
growing or developing. 

i8isi Coleridge Remorse v. i. 41 How the half sounds 
Blend with this strangled light 1 1847 Tennyson Princess 
v, j s A strangled titter, out of which there brake On all 
sides.. Unmeasured mirth. 1834 Lo. Lytton in Lady B, 
Balfour Lett.iy. 906) 1 . 58 Each step forward., would have to 
be trodden over some relinquished di earn, or some strangled 
instinct. 1898 Meredith Odes, Napoleon vi, Her strangled 
thought got breath. 

b. Of a voice [after F. mix StrangUe ] : Choked 
with emotion, uttered with difficulty, rare. 

X900 _Lucy B. Walford One of Ourselves xi v, * Come home 
this minute,' she said, in a cold, strangled voice. 
Stranglement (stras'qg’lment). [f. Strangle 
v, + -KENT.] Strangling, choking of voice. 

*837 C. Lofft Self-fopn. 1. 230 The third [speech was] a 
mere struggle of elocution against stranglement. 

Strangler (street glar). [f. Strangle v,+ 
-eb 1 .] One who or something which strangles. 
lit. and fig. Strangler's grip = strangle-hold 
(Strangle sb. 4 ). 

1332 Huloet, Strangler, suffocaior. x6oa Marston An- 
ionio's Rev. iv. iii. My selfe will be thy strangler, unmateht 
slave. 1606 Shaks. Ant. Cl. 11. vi. 130 The band that 
seemes to tye their friendship together, will bee the very 
strangler of their Amity. 1733 [see Strangleable]. 1844 
P < P arlty's Ann, V . 353 Though . , the cords of the strangler 
and the sword of the headsman be ready for me, 1893 

Westm, Gas. 9 Oct. 2/1 The strangler's grip is another trick 


•which some men practise, though not very often with success, 
as the police know it and watch for it. 

b. Comb. : strangler tree U.S., a tree of the 
genus Clusia, growing usually as a parasite on 
some other tiee. X909 Century Diet. Suppl. 

Strangles (strarqg'lz). Also 7 stranga’s, 
strangies. [Orig. pi. of Strangle jA] 

'(* 1. A disease in. horses and other animals, cha- 
racterized by inflamed swellings in the throat : = 
Stbangullion i. 06s. 

1600 StmsLr.T Country Farm 1. xxiii. 137 For the strangles 
or glandules which happen voder the oxe his throat, . . plucke 
away their glandules, and [etc.]. 1601 Holland Pliny y.xvt. 
xv. 11 . 268 Sideritis hath a peculiar vertue for to erne swine 
of their squinsies or strangles. 1624 L. VV. C. Perf. Disc. 
Horse C 3, For the Strangles. Cut him betweene the Iawes, 
and take out the Kirnels. 1686 Lond. Gas. No. 2154/4 
Stolen.. , a daik brown Gelding 14 hands high,., hath had the 
Stranga’s in two places under the Jaw. 

2. An infectious febrile disease of equine animals, 
caused by the bacterium Streptococcus equi. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Strangles the thick Humour, 
which young Horses void at their Nostrils. X733 J. Bartlet 
Gentl. Farriery x. (1734) 104 The methods above recoin- 
mended in the strangles. 183* Youatt Horse viii. 123 
Glanders have often been confounded with strangles, and by 
those who ought to have known better. Strangles are 
peculiar to young horses. 1891 H. S. Constable Horses, 
Sport 4- IVar 66 Every horse, ."during the time its throat is 
choked up, and -nerves paralysed by strangles is a roarer. 
1908 Animal Managem. (War Office) 313 Strangles, is a 
fever of young horses, the prominent featuic of Which is an 
abscess which develops between the branches of the lower 
jaw. 

attrib. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. jig The matter from 
a newly-opened farcy .. is usually distinguishable from 
staphylococcus pus, and strangles pus. 

Strangling (strae'ijglig), vbl. sb. [f. Strangle 

V. + - 1 NG 1 .] 

1. The action of the vb. Strangle. 

c 1386 Chaucf.r Kut.'s T. 1600 Myn is the stranglyng and 
hangyng by the throte. 1398 Tkevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. 
xxviu. (Bodl, MS.), Sqynancy is strangeling of J>e brote. 
X538 Elyot Diet , Snffocatio , a stranglynge. 1585 Iiigixs 
Junius' Nomencl. 427/1 Incubus,. .a. kindeof disease called 
the night mare or witch, being a ceiteine piessing downe 
and strangling of the bodie. x6xx Bible Job vii. 15 My 
soule chooseth strangling: and death rather then my life. 
1649 Lamont Diary (MaitL Club) 12 It was thought.. that 
she wronged her selfe, ether by strangling, or by poyson. 
iyxg De Foe Crusoe 1. (Globe) 29 But between the Wound 
..and the strangling of the Water, he dyed just before he 
reach’d the Shore. 1820 Scott Monast. x, They say the 
Primate recommends a little strangling and burning in aid 
both of censure and of sword. X914 Eng. Hist. Rev. Oct. 
768 It seems to us improbable that they would have killed 
him by strangling. 

t 2. Path. Strangulation, stricture. Obs. 

1363 T. Hyll Art Garden. (1593) 76 The hearbbrused with 
oyle. .dooth help the strangling of the priuitie. 1390 Bar- 
rough Metlu Phisick xgx Svffocation or strangling of the 
wombe is nothing else but a drawing backe of it to the vpper 
partes. 17*3 Bradley's Family Diet, s.v. Nightingale , 
Another disease incident to these Birds.. is called Straight- 
ness or Strangling in the breast. 

f S. PL ? => Strangles Obs. 

1624 L. W. C. Perf. Disc. Horse A4b, Stranglings, is a 
swelling in the Throat. 

4. attrib, 

159a Sohman Pers. v, ii, 7 See that your strangling cords 
be ready. X9X1 J. G. Frazer in Manch. Oriental Soc . Jml. 
xo8 The stranghng-net is then undone. 

Strangling (sti ce-rjglitj), ppl. a. [f. Strangle 
v. + -ing 2,] That strangles, in senses of the vb. 

x6o6 Brvskeit Civ. Life 108 Their praises and sootbings 
are but strangling morsels smeared ouer with hony. a x<Sx8 
Sylvester Tobacco Battered X43 In them Both, a strangling 
veitue note. And both of them aoe worke upon the Throte. 
a 168a Sir T. Browns Misc. Tracts {1684) 88 Cockle, wild 
strangling Fitches, Bindweed. 1692 South Serin. (1697) I. 
x6 Weeping, .is the Djscharge of a big and a swelling grief, 
of a full and a strangling discontent, 1822-27 Good Study 
Med. (1829) 1. 631 The suffocative convulsion . . must produce 
that strangling constriction or straitness which is a patho- 
gnomic sign of asthma. 1844 Mrs. Browning Drama of 
Exile 1789 Tree by tree, with strangling loots. 1897 All- 
butt's Syst. Med, HI. 45 The tight strangling gi ip of the 
inelastic fibrous sac. 

Stranglon, -guelyon, etc. : see Strang ollion. 
Stranguary, -ery, obs. ff. Strangury. 
t Stra’ngnlate, sb. Obs. rare- 1 ., [ad. L. 
strangulatum, neut. pa. pple. of strangulare to 
Strangle,] A strangled animal. 

1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. v. ii. (1852) 262 The principal 
entanglements of their idolatry lay in these four things j 
of idolathytes, fornication, blood, and strangulates. 

Strangulate (strse-ggirflft), a. Dot. [ad. 
L. stranguldtus pa. pple. of strangulare to Stran- 
gle.] = Strangulated ppl. a. 3 . 

1866 Treas. Bot. 1102/1 Strangulate, contracted and ex- 
panded in an irregular manner. 

Strangulate (stne’ggiilfluit), v. [f. L. stran- 
gulat- ppl. stem of strangulare 1 see Strangle v.~\ 
+ 1. tram. To choke, stifle, suffocate. Obs. 

1663 M. N[edham] tied. Medicinal 327 This., strangulates 
all thoughts of devising more potent Medicins, or of intro- 
ducing other Methods. 

2. Path, and Surg. To constrict or compress (an 
organ, duct, etc.) so as to prevent circulation or 
the passage of fluid; to remove (a growth) by 
constricting it with a ligature. 


X77X- [implied in Strangulated ppl. «.]. 1875 Buckland 
Log-Book 222 When the horn [of the deer] has attained its 
full development the 1 burr 1 appears at the base of the hoi n, 
and strangulates the blood-vessels. 1876 Gross Dis. Bladder 
151 On lemoving the obturator the growth is fairly exposed, 
and can be strangulated, cut, sci aped, or tom away. 1876 
Bristowe Th. i)- Ptact. fled. (1878) 33 If, after injecting 
them, the operation of twisting, and thus strangulating, one 
testicle was performed.. violent inflammation with slough- 
Lng. .took place. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 794 A loop 
of bowel is snared and acutely strangulated. Ibid. IV. 355 
The new fibioid tissue gradually con tracts,., and narrows 
and strangulates the tubes which it involves. 

b. transf. To choke (a plant) ; to prevent the 
flow of sap in (a tree). Also fig. 

1833 Southey Doctor interch. \ii. (1848) 165 The creepers 
of literature, who suck their food, like the ivy, from what 
they strangulate and kill 1841 Florist's Jml. (1846) II. 
129 In older to anest this same elaborated sap in the 
branches, eveiy plan of 1 eversing, or ringing, or strangulat- 
ing them, is advised to pi event it sinking to the roots. 

3. To prevent respiration in (a person) by con- 
striction of the trachea = Strangle v. rare. 

x8ag Landor Imag , Conv.,Penn $ LA. Peterborough Wks. 
1853 I. 548/1 If we cry out, there is always a hand in readi- 
ness to stop our mouths, and to stifle and strangulate such 
as would lcsist. 

Hence Stra'ngulating ppl. a. 

1822-27 Good Study Med. (1829) V. 81 We often meet 
with a troublesome phimosis, either of the strangulating or 
incarcerating kind. 1828 Blackvt. Mag. XXIII. 4x2 Strug- 
gling in the many-fingered grasp of the strangulating 
heather. 1871 Nahieys Prev. <5- Cure Dis. 111. xii. 1056 The 
cough becomes more difficult and strangulating. 

Strangulated (stne-ggi/fltited), ppl. a. [f. 
Strangulate v. + -ed *.] 

1. Path, and Surg. Of a vessel, an intestine : Con- 
gested by constriction and the arrest of circulation. 
Strangulated hernia : a hernia so constricted that 
the circulation in the protruded part is arrested. 

*771 J. S. tr. Le Dran's Obseisi. Surg. (ed. 4) 184 The 
strangulated Portion of the Intestine was no larger than a 
Cherry. *788 H. Helsham in Med. Commun. XIII. 280 
(title), Sudden fatal termination of a Case of Strangulated 
Hernia. 1836-9 TodiVsCycl. Anat. II. 745/1 The volume 
of a strangulated intestine is always increased. 1899 All- 
butt's Syst. Med. VI. 342 The retinal vessels seem strangu- 
lated or constricted. 

fig. 1837 Fraser's Mag. LVI. 535 The.. most pressing 
City improvement is the v, idening of this strangulated me- 
tropolitan gullet. 

2. Ent. Of the head, abdomen, or thorax of an 
insect: Constricted or greatly nai rowed. 

1819 Samouijlle Entomol. Comp end. jg6 Head cordiform, 
abruptly strangulated at its junction with the thorax-. 

3. Bot. Of a plant-stem ; Contracted by or as if 
by a ligature. 

1849 Balfour Man. Bot. 639. 1836 Henslow Bot. Terms. 
In lecent Diets. 

Strangulation (strseggir/ifi-Jsn). Also 6 
Btrangulacion. [ad. L. strangnlation-em , n. of 
action f. strangulare : see Strangle v. Cf. F. 
strangulation (Cotgr.).] 

1. The action or process of stopping respiration 
by compression of the air-passage, esp. by a sudden 
and violent compression of the windpipe ; the con- 
dition of being strangled by such compression. 

1342 Boorde Dyetai-y ix. (187c) 251 Surfeting causeth 
strangulation and soden death. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. 11. v. 84 So a sponge is mischievous,.. because being 
received into the stomack it swelleth, and..induceth at last 
a strangulation. x66x J. Childrey Brit. Baconica 40 Its 
tost is manifestly acide without astriction, but.. causing an 
extream hot strangulation in the mouth. 1793 Beddoes 
Sci/n’V 81 Had he been carefully observed, his countenance 
would have shewn signs of strangulation. 1869 Dickens Mat. 
Fr. 1. iv, She stopped to pull him down from his chair in an 
attitude highly favourable to strangulation. 1874 Farrar 
Christ I. iv. 43 He had ordered the strangulation of his 
favourite wife. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XV. 781/1 [Medical 
Jurisprudence.] Strangulation may be accomplished by 
drawing a cord’ tightly round the neck, or by forcibly com- 
pressing the windpipe (throttling). 

fig. 1831 Carlyle Sartor Res, in. iv. To make air for 
himself in which strangulation, choking enough to a bene- 
volent heart, the Hofrath founds.. this Institute [for the 
Repression of Population]. 

f b. In full, strangulation of the matiix or 
womb : hysteria. (Cf. Suffocation c.) Obs. 

x6ox Holland Pliny xxxn. x. II. 448 Castoreum.-helpeth 
them when by rising of the mother they are in daunger of 
strangulation. 1615 Crooks Body of Man 218 The strangula- 
tion or suffocation of the matiix, which we call. fits pf the 
mother. 1634 T. Johnson Patey's Wks. xxiv. xliv. 939 The 
strangulation of the wombe. 

2. Path, and Snrg. Constriction (of a bodily 
organ, duct, etc.) so as to stop circulation or the 
passage of fluids. 

1749 Gataker tr. Le Dran's Oper. Surg. 55 If the wound 
penetrates one of the mttsctdi recti, the skin causes a stran- 
gulation in the first place. 1807 M. Baillie Morbid Anat. 
200 A rupture without any strangulation of the intestine. 
1890 F. Taylor Pract. Med. (1891) 765 There may be severe 
attacks of so-called strangulation of the [movable] kidney. 

3. transf. Excessive constriction of a channel or 
passage. 

x88a A. Geikie Geol. Sketches vi. 141 At a point about 
half a mile or less from the foot of the glacier the valley 
suddenly contracts... At a point where the strangulation 
takes place the glacier lies in a kind of basin. . , 

4. concr. A strangulated part; a constriction. 
Spec, in Nat. Hist. 



STRANGULATIVE. 


STRAP. 


1828 Stark Elent. Nat. Hist. II. 183 Head separated 
from, the body by a strangulation. 

t Stra ngulative , a. Obs. rare. [f. L. type 
*strangulahvus , f. strangnlare : see Strangle v. 
and -ativb.] That sti angles or stops respiration. 

1647 A. Ross Myst. Poet. xi. {1648) 266 Medea is the name 
of a poysonabie herb, .called.. in English dogs-bane; but 
our dogs-bane hath no such strangulative quality. 1657 Tom- 
linson Reno it's Disf. 1.11. xiti. 262 One sort of Ephemerum 
is lethal and strangulative. 

Strangullion (straggn-lysn). Forms: 5-6 
stranguyllyon, (6 -guillyon, -guil(l)ion, -gue- 
lyon, stranglon), 6 strangulyon, 6-7 stran- 
gulion, 6- strangullion. [a. OF. strangnillon, 
estranguillon (mod.F. itranguillon ), ad. It. siran- 
guglione popular L. *st; anguliontm, f. L. stran- 
guldre to Strangle : see -ion.] 

1 . A disease of horses, characterized by inflam- 
mation hnd swelling of the glands of the throat, 
t Also rarely , a similar disease in human beings, 
a quinsy. 

1481 Caxton Reynard xxxii. (Arb.) 82 Yf ony man be seke 
..of colyk, stranguyllyon, stone, fystel or kanker. 1523-34 
Fitzherb. H usb. § 88 Stranguelyon is a lyght dysease to cure, 
and a horse wyl be veiy sore sycke therof. 1555 Extracts 
Burgh Rec. Stirling (1887) 64 It is fund that Thomas Bwy lies 
twa hors that hes stianglon that ar infeccatife. 1580 Blunde- 
vill Curing Horses Dis. lxv. 25 Of the glanders, and strangu- 
lion, so called according to Lhe Italian name, Stranguijlione. 
Most Ferrers doe take the glanders and suangulion, to be 
all one disease, but it is not so, for the glanders is that 
which the Physicians call Tonsillm, and the strangulion is 
that which they call in Latin, Angina, . . and we commonlie 
call it in English, the Squinancie, or Quinzie. 1727 Brad 
ley's Family Diet. s.v. Glanders, Those Humours . . fre- 
quently produce the Strangullions, Diseases in the Throat 
[etc.]. *847 W. C. L. Martin Ox 139/1 The submaxillary 
and parotid glands are, from various causes, subject to acute 
inflammation and swelling called strangullion. 
fit). (Seequot.) Obs. 

1756 Osmer Treat. Horse in. iii. (ed. 5) 121 A case. .of., 
tumefied gland on the ileum, and consequent strangulation 
of the guts beneath it, vulgarly termed strangullion. Ibid. 
m. iv. 125 This last kind of colic.. is what the writers and 
farriers indiscriminately call ‘ the strangullion ’, or 1 twisting 
of the guts for such they always suppose it to be. 

If 2 . Used incorrectly for Strangury. Obs. 

X530 Palsgr. 277/1 Stranguyllyon a sicknesse, chaulde - 
pisse. 1538 St. Papers Hen. VIII, III. ill. 30, I besech 
you, becatiss of my stranguillyon, gett me lycence to ryd 
apon a pyllyon. 1593 Nasiie Christ's T. 51 b, When on 
your death-beddes you shall lye, and cry out of the Stone, 
the Strangullion and the Goute, you shall not be lieai d. 
16x4 Markham Cheap 4 Good Ihtsb. 1. xxiv. 21 Of the 
Strangullion. This is a sorenesse in the horses yard . . : the 
signes are, hee will pisse oft, yet but a drop or two at once. 
1655 Moufet & Benet Health's Improv. 105 Their flesh 
being salted cureth Strangullions and the stone not con- 
firmed. 1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Strangury . . is vulgarly called 
the Strangullion. 

+ strangu rion. Obs. Also 6 -yon, 6-7 -ian. 
[A confusion of Strangury and Strangullion.] 
= Strangury. 

X547 Record r. Jttdic. Ur. 64 b, A disease named y® stran- 
gury, (whiche sum corruptely call the Stranguryon) in whiche 
dysease, the uryne doth contynually drop furth as fast as 
it commyth into the bladder. 1562 Turner Herbal 11. 97 
Knotgrasse. .is good for the strangurian for it doth mani- 
festly bryng furth water. 1616 Bullokar Eng. Expos., 
Strangurian, a disease when one cannot make water, but 
by drops, and that with great paine. 1622 S. Ward Life 
of Faith (1627) 85 Here thou shrinkest to thinke of the 
gout, collicke, stone, or strangurian. 

Strangurious (straggi/Z’rias), a. rare-' 1 , [ad. 
late L. stranguriosus , f. stranguria Strangury : 
see -ous.] Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
strangury ; affected with strangury. 

J733 Cheyne Eng. Malady 111. iv.321, I was often fretted 
with strangurious Symptoms. 1898 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Strangury (stra'qgiuri). Path. Forms : 6-7 
Btrangurie, 6 -ye, 7 stranguary, 7-9 stranguary, 
4- strangury, [ad. L. stranguria , a. Gr. arpay- 
yovpia, f. arpayy-, <jrpay£ drop squeezed out + 
oUpov urine. Cf. F. strangurie (14th c. in Hatz,- 
Darm.j] 

1 . A disease of the urinary organs characterized 
by slow and painful emission of urine ; also the 
condition of slow and painful urination. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xxi, (1495) 211 He that 
hath that dysease. .that hyghte Stranguria, pyssythofte and 
lytyll.] a (400-50 Stockh. Med. MS. 133 For jpe strangury. 
15*2 More De qnat, Noviss. Wks. 77/2 Parcase > e stone or 
the strangurye, haue put thee,. to no lesse torment. 1651 
Jer Taylor Holy Dying iv. § 5. (1727) 144 The Axe ismuch 
a less affliction than a strangury. (687 Luttrell Brief 
Eel. (1857) 1. 425 The lord chancellor is lately taken very ill 
with the stone and strangury. 1691 Wood Ath, Oxon, II. 
584 He., had never either Gout, Stone, Stranguery, or Head- 
acn. c 1720 Gibson Farrier’s Dispens. x. (1734) *38 This is 
adapted to Horses that are subject to the Stone and Stran- 
gury. 1765 Sterne Tr. Shandy VIII. iii, I hope they have 
got better of their colds, . . fevers, stranguries, [etc.]. 1794 

G. Adams Nat. 4 Exp. Philos. I. xi. 488 In calculous com- 
plaints of the urinary passages and in habitual stranguaries. 
1847 W, C. L. Martin Ox 153/1 Sometimes there is great 
stranguary, but this is not an invariable symptom. 1875 

H. C. Wood Therap, (1879) 502 Complete strangury was 
not produced, but there was some difficulty in passing the 
urine. 1883 American V. 205 M. Louis Blanc had been 
suffering terribly for the past two years from a strangury. , 

/ig. 1692 Crowne Regains 11, Wine they will have, and 
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have no stoppage of Wine here, give my Trade the Stran- 
gury i 

H 2 . By erroneous etymological association with 
Strangle, the word has sometimes been supposed 
to mean a disease due to strangling or choking, 
a .fig. 

1698 Farquhar Love 4 Bottle iii. i, But why a Scribler, 
Madam?. .Is my Countenance strain'd, as if my head were 
distoited by a Stranguary of thought? 1847 Thackeray 
Contrib. to Punch Wks. 1899 VI. 98 Everybody stopped. 
There was a perfect strangury in the stieet. 

b. Bot. (See quot. ; the sense appeals in dic- 
tionaries, but evidence of its actual use is wanting.) 

1840 Paxton Bot. Diet., Strangury , a disease produced 
on plants by tight ligatures. 

fStra'ngy, a. Obs. rare. In 6 straungy, 
-gie, straunge ( disyllabic ), strangle, -gy. [app. 
f. Strange a. + -y.] Strange. 

1555 Phaer AEneid 11. Ciij b, Some gasyd at the straungy 
gift that there to pallas stood. Ibid. 111. H iij, That 
night in wodes w* straunge [disyllabic ; so also in 1562 : 
eds. 1584-1600 read straungy, strangle] sightes & monsters 
far flora kind We troublyd weie.. . Whan sodenly, fiom out 
the woodes,..A straungy man to sight npperes. Ibid. v. 
Pj, All nakyd on .some stiangy sand onburyed lye thou 
must. 1594 R. C[arew] Godjrey of Bulloigne n. li, To 
Mahound rather I impute aboue This straungy myracle. 
1597 Tofte Laura 1. xxxix. in Arber GarnerVlll. 294 Her 
heart, by th’ other ’s made, in strangy wise, Hard as a rock. 
Strany (stra’ni). A local name of the Common 
Guillemot. 

1804 Bewick Brit. Birds II. 175 Guillemot. . . Strany. 1831 
G. Montagu Omith. Diet (ed. 2I, Willock ( Una Troile, 
Latham),. .Provincial. Guillem. Sea Hen...Stiany. 1896 
Newton Diet. Birds. 

f Strany elour. Sc. Obs. rare-'. ? Corrupted 
form of Strangullion. 

c 1500 Roivlis Cursing 63 in Bannatyne MS. (Hunter. 
Club) I. 300 The stranyelour and grit glengoir, . . Mott fall 
vpoun thair kankart corss. 

Strap (strap), sb. Also 6-7, (9 Sc.) strapp, 
6-7 strappe, (7 Sc. strape). [dial, form of Strop 
sb. The early examples aie either Sc. or nautical; 
in Sc. the foi m is normal : cf. tap , drap <=■ Top, 
Drop.] 

1 . A leather band, thong ; in recent use, a flat 
band or strip of leather of uniform breadth. (Cf. 
Strop sb. 1,) 

1685 Rec. Scott. Cloth Mamtf. New Mills (S. H. S.) 105 
Anent allowing of the stocken weavers oyle, strape and 
cords oidered that they be allowed oyle but noe strape nor 
cord. 1687 Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav . 11. 87 They have 
a stick, with a strap of leather, like a bow, but very slack. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Strap, a Thong of Leather. 
1796 J. Lauderdale Poems 68 (E.D.D.) Providence did 
bless the seed, Sae brought it forth unto the strap. 1824 
Mactaggart Gallovid. Encycl. 439 Strafps, bands for bind- 
ing grain with. X827 Scott Highl. Widow y, I, who have 
gone for years with only a strap of deer's hide to tie back 
my hair. 

b. as nsed for flogging. Hence, the application 
of the strap as an instrument of punishment. 

c X7X0 Celia Fiennes Diary (1888) 217 My horse was 
quite down in one of these bolesfullof water but by y 8 good 
hand of God’s providence. ., for giviug him a good strap he 
fflounc’d up againe. 17x2 Addison Sped. N0. 490 r 5 A 
lively Cobler, that.. had scarce passed a Day in his Life 
without giving her the Discipline of the Strap. # *874 H. 
Calderwood On Teaching ii, 19 ' A thrashing-mill as an 
ingenious school-fellow named a teacher given to the rough 
and ready use of the strap. 1905 Westm. Gas. 20 May 6/2 
I got strap for that. 

c. trails/. Something resembling a leather strap 
in form. 

a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) 1 . 195 On both Sides of his 
Noddle Aie Straps o’ tb’ very same Leather} Ears are 
imply'd, But th’are mere Hide. 1837 P. Keith^-SfA Lex. 
167 The stem of an ash-tree thus flattened terminated in a 
strap of about two inches in breadth. 1845 Gosse Ocean L 
(1849)43 From a shallow cup.. spring two or three long, 
olive-coloured straps [of the sea-thong], each of which be- 
comes divided into two. 

f d. A snare for birds. Also fig. [Cf. Du. strop 
in the same sense.] Obs. 

1584-7 Greene Carde ofFande (1593) K 1, Is the bird 
indeed to the strap by the sbewe of the nets ? 160a Row- 
lands Greenes Ghost (1626) B 1, As for Conicatcbing, they 
cleape it Batfowling, thfe wine the Strap, and the cards the 
Limetwigs. 

e. A rope (of onions); a cluster, bunch (of 
fruit). Sc. and north. 

x8i6 Scott Old Mort. x, They winna string the like o’ 
him up as they do the puir Whig bodies.. like straps o' 
onions. 1894 Northumbla. Gloss., Strap , a cluster, a bunch ; 
especially applied to red or white currants. 

■ 2 . JVaut. = Strop sb. 2. 

a 16 25 Nomenclator Navalis (Harl. MS. 2301). 1644 

Manwayring Seaman’s Diet. 103 A Strap a roape which 
is spliced about any block, that the block thereby may be 
made fast, to any place where they have occasion to use it : 
by the eye which is made in the Strap. 1745 P. Thomas 
Jml. Anson's Vay. 27 We broke the Straps of the Main- 
Sheet and Clugarnet Blocks. 1794 Rigging 4 Seamanship 

I. 57 Strap, a number of yarns platted together with an 
eye at one end, to put a stick through [in ropemaking]. 
1837 Hebert Engin ■ 4 Mech, Encycl. 1 . 180 Blocks are 
suspended by straps, either of rope or iron, i860 Ld. W. 
Lennox Pid. Sporting Life II 137 Away went the strap 
of the mainsheet. x86a F. A. Griffiths A rtil. Man. (ed. 9) 
107 Wooden blocks are generally bound on the outside., 
with a giummet, which is called ‘the strap ’ of the block. 


Phrase. 1852 Bentley's Misc. XXXI. 59 We can’t keep 
strap and block together, no how at all. 

3 . A narrow stiip of leather, cloth, or other mate- 
rial fitted with a buckle as a fastening and for 
adjustment. 

1688 Holme Armoury iii. 93/1 Sttapps, are Leathers 
fastned to the sides of the Tree [of a saddle], to dtaw the 
Gnths streight under the Horse Belly. Ibid. 93/2 End 
stiaps for tying, or buckling the ends to the Belly Girths. 
1827 J. F. Cooper Prairie 1. i. 22 To release his own rifle 
from the stiap. 1833 J. Holland Mamtf. Metal II. 317 
The leather pait of bridles and other stiaps usually pass 
through metal rings, after which they are fastened with 
buckles. 1885 Fairholt Costume (t d. 3) II. 386 Straps as 
well as leathern points were used in gieat numbers for the 
adjustment of armour, 1898 Encycp. Spot til. 2gS/i (Row- 
ing) Straps, the leather bands looped through holes in the 
stretcher, between which and the sti etcher itself the oars- 
man’s feet aie placed. 1901 P. N. Hasluck Tailoring m. 
44 The light strap [at the back of a waistcoat] should be 
shaped at the narrow end . . , and a buckle put on the left 
one. 1915 Blackw. Mag. Apr. 493/2 ‘We’ll have to step 
otA 1 concluded M'Cabe, shortening the strap of his game- 
bag and settling it on his back. 

4 . a. A short band formerly attached to the 
bottom of each leg of a pair of pantaloons or 
trousers passing from side to side under the shank 
or waist of the boot. Chiefly pi. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xiv, * Damn my straps and whiskers ’, 
says Tom, ‘ if this [the weather] ain't pleasant, blow me ! 1 
1848 Thackeray Van. Fair lvi, Master George wore straps, 
and the most beautiful little boots like a man. 1878 Hare 
Story of Life (1896) I. 291 For many years afterwards, all 
young gentlemen wore straps to their trousers. 

b. «=» Shoulder-strap 2. 
x8oa C. James Milit. Diet. s.v. 

c. A band, usually elastic, inside the skirt of a 
lady’s riding-habit, forming a loop in which the 
toe or the heel is inserted, so as to keep the skirt in 
its place. 

1884 Mrs. Kennard Right Sort x, Stirrup proceeded to 
adjust her skirt satisfactorily and place her feet in the elastic 
straps. 

6. A looped band. a. A looped band of leather 
or cloth attached to the top of a boot to draw it on. 

x6ox Shaks. Tviel. N. 1. iti. 13 And so bee these boots too : 
and they be not, let them hang themselues in their owne 
straps, a 1625 Fletcher Captain 11. ii, And by all likeli- 
hoods he was begotten Between a stubborn pair of Winter- 
boots ; His body goes with straps, he is so churlish. x688 
Holme Armoury m. 13/2 The Straps are those Leathers 
sowed within the Boot on each side to diaw them on. x86o 
Ld. W. Lennox Piet. Sporting Life 1. 209 The boots being 
short, and finished with very broad straps, which hung over 
the tops and down to the ankles. 

b. A band or loop of leather to be grasped by 
the hand or arm, esp. as a means of steadying one- 
self in a moving vehicle. 

1842 Loudon Suburban Hort. 375 A deal plank to tread 
upon, with a strap at each end to drag it along either way. 
(86x Mrs. Riddell City 4 Suburb i, ‘Now then yelled 
out another conductor, balancing Jhimself with a strap, while 
he stooped to open the door of his omnibus. 1897 C. T. Davis 
Mamtf. Leather xxv\\, (ed. 2)415 The straps which are used 
in street cars to hold to when the cais are crowded. 

0 . Mech. A band or belt by means of which 
motion is communicated from one wheel, shaft, or 
pulley to another. = Band sb. 2 7. 

1790 W. Nicholson in Repert. Arts (1796) V. 157 These 
three cylindeis are connected, either by cogs or straps at 
the edges of each. 1835 Uhe Philos. Manuf, 47 The end- 
less strap or belt which descends from the driving shaft to 
the steam pulley, i860 All Year Round 26 May 163 The 
straps glide smoothly enough about the wheels [of the 
machine]. 

7 . Surg. a. (See quot. 1706. Cf. Strop sb. 5.) 
b. A strip of adhesive plaster used to hold together 
the edges of a wound, fasten on a dressing, etc. 

a. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Strap, . . In Surgery, a sort 
of Band usually made of Silk, Wooll, or Leather, to stretch 
out Members, in the setting of broken or disjoynted Bones. 

t), 1749 Gataker tr. Le Dran's Oper. Surg. 430 In order 
to keep the skin even with the flesh,, .we apply two straps 
of plaister over the lint. 1813 J. Thomson Led. Infant. 
285 The utility of stitches, in some of the wounds. .has been 
denied, .and the uniting bandage and adhesive strap, .may 
..be advantageously substituted. 

8. A razor-strop : = Strop sb. 3. Obs. exc. dial. 
1758 Johnson Idler No. 40 r 0 The dispute about straps 

for razois, now happily subsided. 1797 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3) 
IX. 743/2 The powder of black-lead serves also to cover the 
straps for razors. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias 11. vii, p 2 Two 
razors.. with a strap to set them. 1859 Bartlett Did. 
Amer. (ed. 2)455 Strap, a razor-strop is, with us, generally 
called a razor-strap, 
b. slang. A barber. 

Hugh Strap, a bai ber, is one of the characters in Smollett’s 
Roderick Random, 1748. 

1865 Hotten's Slang Diet. (ed. 3) 248 Strap, a barber. 

9 . A narrow band of iion or other metal used in 
the form of a plate, loop, or ring for fastening a 
thing in position, holding together timbers, parts 
of machinery, etc. 

[1573-4, 1603-4 : see Strop sb. 4.] *620 in Swayne Sarmn 
C/iurch-uj. Acc. (1896) 172 Twoe new strapps for bell wholes, 
waying vij li. 2s. 4<L 1753 F. Price Brit, Carpenter (ed. 3) 
17 The prick’d posts., being tyed to the back of the rafter 
..with iron straps. 1833 Loudon Encycl . Archit. §1584 
Straps to tie together the wall-plates at the external angles 
of the building. 1848 Ronalds & Richardson Knapp's 
Client. Technol. 1 . 234 The iron straps for strengthening the 
furnace, 1874 Span’s Diet, Engin. vih. 2938 A strap is a 
- 136-3 
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band or strip of metal, usually curved to clasp or hold other 
parts j as a beam-strap, a spring-straps especially the 
U -shaped part of a sttap-head which clasps and holds the 
brasses. 

10 . A projection on a metal article, narrowed 
and flattened for screwing down to a wooden 
surface or for slipping -under a metal plate ; csp. 
each or one of the leaves of a strap-hinge. 

1831 J. Holland Manuf. Metal 1 . 140 The cheeks or 
straps of the shovel. Ibid. , The middle inside, where the 
handle is to he inserted, being kept open by the driving of 
an iron chisel down between the straps. 1833 Loudon 
Encycl. Arckit. § 630, q is the part [of a strap-hinge] 
screwed to the under side of the nap j and r the strap or 
pait which is inserted under the top of the table, into an 
iron plate, s. 1847 Brandon Anal. Goth, Archil. 100 That 
[hinge] m Plate 1 has the strap continued quite through, 
and is finished with an ornamental termination. 

11 . f a. ? A piece of timber serving to fasten two 
objects together. Obs. 

1588 Shipping Lists of Dundee in D. Wedderburne Compt. 
Bk. (S. H. SO 217 Ye said schip now come from norrovay 
contenand-.thrie hundreth & fyve dousone daillis viij 
dousone of tymmer twentie strappis ane hundreth vnder- 
girths of aik fyve dousone of crockit tymmer ane thousand 
steyngis thrie small maistis. 1739 C. Labelye Westm. 
Bridge 24 These Sides [of the Caisson] were fastened to the 
Bottom, or Glaring, by 28 Pieces of Timbei . .call'd Straps, 
about 8 Inches broad, and about 3 Inches thick, reaching 
and lapping over the Top of the Sides, 
b. Mining. (See quots.) 

1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-mining 344 Straps, old iron 
way rails put up between the coal face and the] front rank 
of props, m long-wall stalls, for supporting a tender roof. 
x886 J. Bahrowman Sc. Mining Terms 65 Strap, a plank 
supported at each end to uphold the roof strata. .1892 
Labour Commission Gloss., Straps, lengths of wood, either 
round or flat and from four to eight feet long, placed up to 
the roof and across the working places of a mine. At either 
end they are supported by props called legs. 

12 . Mot. a. (See quot. 1796.) b. = Ligule x. 

*798 Martyn Lang. Bot. s.v., Strap. Ligula. An ap- 
pendage to the leaf in some Grasses. 1862 Darwin Fertil. 
Orchidsv. 171 The labellum..is remarkable by being joined 
to the base of the column by a very narrow, thin, white 
strap. 1900 B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms, Strap, the 
lie-life of a ray floret in Composit*. 

13 . Anglo-Irish , A term of abuse applied to a 
woman or girl. 

184a Lover Handy Andy ii, 1 You infernal old strap 1 ’ 
shouted he, as he clutched up a handful of bottles.. and 
flung them at the nurse, c 1848 J. Keegan Leg, <5- Poems 
(xgo7) 454 You lie, you Orange strap.. you were insulting 
every one you met. 

14 . slang. Credit, trust. Phr. on {the) strap . 
x8a8 Carr Craven Gloss., Strap, credit, trust. 1876 W. 

Cudworth Round ait. Bradford 146 Meal and milk . . 
were had from the neighbouring faimhouses, and in reckon- 
ing for the latter a system of ‘ strap ' then existed which was 
easily checked by both buyer and seller. This was done by 
what was called a ‘ milk stick’, a 1890 J. Brown Literx 
laureate (1890) 106 With willing hand I dram the brazen 
tap, Or draw the cork, or estimate the strap. 1894 Hall 
Caine Manxman iv. ix, It was a trick of the devil to deal 
with you, and forget to pay strap (the price). Ibid. v. xxi, 
Himself going round to pay the grocer what had been put on 
' strap 1 while he was at Kmsale. 1896 Daily Hews 21 Feb. 
6/7 There was plenty to be had without paying for it. No 
one else paid that he saw. Whether they had 1 strap ’ he did 
not know. 

15 . An energetic spell of work. (Cf. Strap v. 4.) 
1840 Col. Hawker Diary (1803) II. 173 Had a stiff piano- 
forte lesson htom Bertini, who by mere chance dropped in, 
and invited me to a good ‘ strap 

16 . attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib. , as strap- 
end, -tab ; with the meaning * made or consisting 
of a strap as (sense 3) strap-muzzle , (sense 5 b) 
strap-handle, b. objective, as strap-maker, strap- 
wielding ; o. similative, as strap-like adj. 

1909 T. Sheppard in Trans. Hull Set. Club IV. it. 62 
The part with a swivel is attached to the brass at the 
“strap-end.. 189* Photogr, Ann. II. 533 A polished ma- 
hogany stained case with leather *strap handle for carrying. 
1833-6 Todd's Cycl. Anal. 1 . 785/2 At the same epoch there 
are formed anteriorly.. two paiisof small “strap-like bodies. 
xqqoAnn. Reg. 73/2 He was a clog “strap-maker. x88$ Daily 
News 7 Nov. 7/2 When the ordinary “strap muzzle was used, 
if drawn too tightly, a dog could not drink. 19x3 E. T. 
Leeds Archseol. Anglo-Sax. Settlements iii. 56 Other 
objects include the bionze ’’strap-tab. xoxo I. Macintosh 
in Poets of Ayrshire 331 His xeputation for *s trap-wielding 
made roots respected. 

17 . Special comb. ; strap-bar (a) (see quot.) ; 
(£) a bar which carries the strap-fork q.v. {Cent. 
Did. Suppl. 1909); strap-blook (see quot.); strap- 
bolt sb., a bolt with a flattened end for screwing 
down to a surface ; strap-bolt v. trans., to fasten 
down with a strap-bolt ; strap-bound a. in strap- 
bound-block (see quot.) ; strap brake, a brake 
consisting of a friction strap applied to a cylin- 
drical bearing surface ; esp. a dynamometer brake 
on this plan ; strap-butt [Butt jA 11 ], leather for 
the making of bands, belts, straps, etc. (see quot. 
1904) ; strap-cap, a cap with bands to fasten under 
the chin; strap-fork, an apparatus with prongs 
for guiding the driving-belt of a machine from one 
pulley to another; strap-form a. Bot., ligulate 
(cf. Strap-shaped a.) ; strap game, a swindling 
game = Fast and loose (Cent. Did. 1S91) ; 
straphanger, slang, a passenger who is compelled 
to stand and hold on by the strap in a full omni- 
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bus, compartment of a railway carriage, etc.; 
strap-head (see quot. 1875) ; strap hide, a hide 
suitable for or used for the making. of straps (cf. 
strap-butt ) ; strap hinge, a hinge with long leaves 
or flaps for screwing down to a surface ; also a 
hinge with one leaf lengthened for insertion into an 
iron plate; strap iron, (a) (see quot. 1833) ; {b) U.S. 
iron in the form of long nairow strips (cf. strap-rail)', 
strap-laid a., (of a rope) made in a flat torn by 
binding together two or more hawser-laid lopes; 
strap leather, leather for making straps; strap- 
oil, slang, ; flogging with a strap ; strap-ornament, 
ornamentation in strap-work ; strap-oyster U ,S. 
(local) (see quot.) ; strap-rail U.S., aflat railroad 
rail laid upon a continuous longitudinal sleeper 
{Cent.Diit. 1891); hence strap railroad, railway, 
road U.S., a railroad constructed with strap-rails ; 
strap shoe, a shoe fastened by means of a strap 
across the instep ; strap skein U.S., a strengthen- 
ing iron band or a series of such bands placed upon 
a wooden spindle of an axle bar (see Skein j 3 . 2 2); 
strap solder (see quot. 1896); + strap-spear- 
shaped a. Bot., (of a leaf) flattened or strap-shaped 
at the base with a spear-shaped head ; strapwork 
(see quot. 1 854) ; also attrib. ; strap-worm, a 
cestoid worm of the family Ligulida ; strapwort, 
a small annual plant belonging to the genus Cor- 
rigiola found in the extreme south-west of England. 
Also Strap-shaped a. 

1887 J. A. Phillips & Baukrman Elem. Metall. (ed. 2) 647 
There are also two bars, called* “stiap-bars,’ connecting tne 
first transverse bar at the wider end with the ring. 1874 
Knight Diet. Mech., * Strap-block (Nautical), a hlock with 
a strap around it, and an eye worked at the lower end for 
attachment to a hook upon deck for a purchase. 1795 Hek- 
schel in Phil. Trans, L XXXV. 330 They were all screwed 
down by “stiap-bolts. Ibid. 360 Tne lower end is “strap- 
bolted down upon the beams. 1794 Rigging ij- Seamanship 

I. 157 ‘"Strap-bound-blocks are single blocks, with a shoulder 
left on each side, at the upjier part, to admit the stiap 
through, a little above the pin. xgoa S. Sheldon & H. 
Mason Altern.-Currcnt Machines 240 The power output of 
the motor is absorbed in a “strap bialce. r88g H. R. Proc- 
ter Tanning 200 In the case of “strap-butts, the currying 
is. .far less elaboi ate. 1904?. N. Hasluck Harness Making 
ii. 38 Black stiap butts are the best part of the hide from 
•which the belly and shoulder have been cut. xSao in Alice 

M. Earle Two Cent. Costume Amer. (1903) II. sor The 
women.. had two kinds. ..One was called a “strap-cap ; it 
came under the chin j the other was called round-cord cap, 
and did not come over the ears. X902 Thornlby Cotton 
Combing Machines 7 * Strap Fork. 1845-50 Mrs. Lincoln 
Led. Bot. Vocab., * Strap-form, ligulate. J905 Daily 
Hews 30 Jan. 3 Mr. W. Lestocq..bas espoused the cause 
of the long-suffering 1 “straphanger*. 1905 Punch 8 Nov. 
341/2, I am a Straphanger. I am one of a million sway- 
ing souls who travel underground to the vast city. 1864- 
86 Webster, “A trap-head. 1875 Knight Did. Meih., 
Strap-head, a jouinal-box secured by a strap to a con- 
necting-rod. x86a Catal, Internal. JExhib., Brit. II. No. 
4®7r, Brown *Strap Hides. X737 Hoppus Salmon's Country 
Build, Estine. (ed. 2) 107 ’‘Strap Hinges, are sold by the 
Dozen. 1833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. § 630 The end flaps 
..are made to put on 0. to take off as required, by 
means of wbat are called strap-hinges. Ibid. § 1584 Fix on 
each side of the principals two long double wrought-iron 
“strap irons (binding plates of iion).. secured by thirteen 
screw-bolts. *883 Ingersoll in Harper's Mag. Jan. 199 
The Hack is rudely built.., the rails being heavy strap-hon 
bolted upon string pieces. 1839 Ure Did. Arts 1072 A 
three-inch “strap-laid rope. 1897 C. T. Davis Manuf. 
Leather xxvi. (ed. 2) 414 Large sides are used for bag leather 
and for “strap leather. 1847 Halliwell, Strap-oil, a severe 
beating. It is a common joke on April rst to send a lad for a 
pennyworth of “strap-oil, which is generally ministered on 
his own person. 1895 Daily Nexus 27 May 6/6 A vase-shaped 
sugar castor, . . chased with cherubs and “strap ornament in 
relief. 1881 Ingersoll Oyster-Iudustr. (Hist. Fish. Industr. 
U. S.) 249 “ Strap-oyster , the long, slender form which glows 
in mud. 19x1 Webster, *Strap railroad or railxuay. x86x 

N. A. Woods Prince of Wales in Canada xviii. 357 The 
first part of the journey was over what is termed a ‘“stiap 
road,' one of the most unsafe varieties of railway ever used. 
X903 Daily Chron. 10 Jan. 8/4 Patent leather “stiap shoes. 
1891 Century Did. “Strap-skein. 1885 P. J. Davies Pract. 
Plumbing I, 44 "Stiap Solder. x3o6 Ibid. II. 801 Strap 
solder, solder run into strips. 1796 W n iiering Brit. Plants 
(ed. 3) 1. 83 ’’'Strap-spear-shaped (lineari-lanceolatum). Ibid. 

II. 30 Blossom of 3 petals, the 2 upper strap-spearshaped. 
1854 Fairholt Diet. Terms Art, * Strap-work, a peculiar 
kind of ornament, adopted extensively in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries (paiticularly in Flanders and Germany) 
..which consists of a narrow fillet or band, folded and 
crossed, and occasionally interlaced with another. 1901 
Illuslr. Loud. Nexus CXVIII. 912 Above the monogram is 
a strapwork panel. 1834 A. Adams etc. Man. Nat. Hist. 
361 “Strap-Worms (Ligulidae). 1896 tr. Boas' Text-bk. Zool. 
151 The Strap-worm, Ligula simplicissima, parasitic in the 
digestive tract of different Water-birds. 1799 J- Hu u.Bnt. 
Flora 1. 66 Corrigiola httoralis, Sand “Strapwort. 

Strap (strsep), vX [£, Stbap sb. (Cf. Strop v.)J 

1 . trans. To furnish with a strap ; to fasten, bind, 
or secure with a strap or with straps. Also with 
on, up, together. 

X71X W, Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist. 141 A general 
Proportion for strapping every Block in a Ship. 1735 Dyche 
& Pardon Did., Strap, to fasten down with a Strap. 1776 
G. Semple Building m Water 35 Let your Mauls be well 
hooped and strapped with Iron. 1837 Dickens Pickiv. ii, 
His scanty black trousers, .were strapped very tightly over 
a pair of patched and mended shoes. 1843 Lefevre Life 


Tram, Phys. III. iii. iv. iso A tin . .case strapped over his 
shoulders, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. ii. 15, I strapped on my 
knapsack. x86x Sala Dutch Piet, xviii. 282 Tne barouche 
. . had a hamper strapped behind it, 1873 Black Pr. Thule 

xxiv, [She] asked . .if all her poitmanteaus were strapped up. 
1874 Thearle Naval Arch. § 280. 292 T hey are also care- 
fully strapped with two rivets on each .side of the butt 1885 
Miss Braddon Wy Hard's Weird i, He began to collect all 
this literature and to strap it neatly together. 1909 Daily 
News 20 Oct. 7/1 ' It is blowing a bit haid,’ was the intrepid 
aviator's remaik as he strapped himself to his seat on the 
machine. 

b, Snrg. To apply straps of adhesive plaster to 
(a wound, etc.) ; to fasten (dressing) on with 
plaster; to strap up, to dress and bandage (a 
wound or a person, i.e. his wound). 

1843 R. J. Graves Led. Clin. Med. xxx. 383 But [he] ex- 
pected some improvement from strapping the ulcei with real 
adhesive plaster. 187a O. W. Holmi s Poet Breakf.-t. v. 
(1883) xro He.. strapped up my cut. xgoa Munsey's Mag. 
XXV 1 . 583/2 , 1 awoke and found Lo w . . i eady to take off my 
bandages and dress my wound. . . And after he had strapped 
me up again the baroness came in with my breakfast. 1905 
H. D. Rollesion Dis. Liver 118 The local pain and tender- 
ness [should be], relieved., by snapping the hepatic legion 
with nairow strips Qf plaster as if for fiactuied ribs. 

o. To bind and hang (a person). Also with up. 
Also intr., to be hanged. Sc. 

1815 Scott Guy M. xxxiii, I am done up already, and if I 
must strap for it, all shall out. 1815 — Let. in Lockhart 

111 . xi. 381 A full account of the affair of 174s, with the 
trials, .of the poor plaids who weie strapped up at Cai lisle, 
d. To fasten, bind, or secuie (a strap) tightly. 
x8r 8 Scott Rob Roy xxxiv. When they snapped the horse- 
girth ower my arms, I might haejudged what was biding me. 

2 . To beat with a strap or leather thong. 

*735 Dyche & Pardon Did. 183a Min. Evid. Comm. 
Factories Bill 193 When I got home I saw her shoulders, 
and I said, ‘Ann, what is the matter?’ she said, ‘The over- 
looker has stiapped me.’ 1854 Thackeray A ewcomes I. ii. 
20 Many and manya time had his own father. .snapped and 
beaten him. 1887 Pall Mall Gas. 2r Dec. 7/r The two 
little gii Is weie strapped again. With faces maiked by the 
strap they fled. 

3 . To sharpen (a razor, knife) by applying it to 
a strap or shop : = Strop v. Now tare or 05 s. 

*785 J. Collier Musical Trav. ng Still strapped he his 
inexorable lazor. 1823 Blackw. Mag. XIV. 592/1 He had 
not ‘strapped * the razor enough — or he had strapped it too 
much. 1845 S. Judd Maigaiet 1. xvii. (1881) 149 Strapping 
his knife on the edge of the kit. 1850 Thackeray Pendennts 
Ixvui, Mr. James Morgan laid out the silver dressing-case, 
and strapped the shining razor. 1856 [see Hone ».*]. 

4 . intr. To work closely and eneigelically {at a 
task) ; to buckle to one’s work. Also with adv., 
as to, away, slang. 

1823 Egan Grose's Did. Vxdgar T., Strap, to work. The 
kiddy would not strap, so he went on the scamp. *836 Col. 
Hawker Diary (1893) II. 103 Writing, leading, ana strap- 
ping hard at my long-lost music. 1849 Alb. Smith Pottle- 
ton Leg. xxxi. 347 Pedestrians, .strapping away at the rate 
of foui miles and a half per hour. x8sr Mayhew Loud. 
Labour II. 233/1 The strapping masters, or those who make 
the men (by extra supervision; * strap ’ to their work, so as 
to do a gt eater quantity of labour in the usual time. 1891 
Cornhill Mag. July 65 Maisie strapped to, and got a berth 
as a nursery governess. 

5 . trans. To groom (a horse). 

X854 Miss Baker Northainpt. Gloss., Strap, to groom a 
horse. 187s My First ‘ Wine ’ 20 When the gi 00m took off 
his [a hoi se s] clothts to strap him, .. my hopes of winning 
. . vanished altogether. x88x A. C. Grant BushLifeQueensld, 

xxv. (X882) 254Tommy..leadstheBey[aracehorse]offtobe 

thoroughly strapped and clothed [after the race]. 

6. To give credit for (goods), dial, or slang. 

1862 C. C. Robinson Dial. Leeds 423 ‘ Yuh mun strap muh 

this missis wal Seterder neet.’. . ‘ D’ yuh strap here mSaster ? 
1896 Evesham frill. 26 Sept. (E.D.D.l, Witness said she had 
not got a sixpence, and prisoner offered to ‘stiap ’ it with 
her. 

Strap (strsep), z/.2 dial. [Alteration of Strip®.] 
(See quots.) 

1854 Miss Baker Northainpt. Gloss., Stiap or Strip, to 
draw the last milk from a cow. 1881 Leicester Gloss., Sit ap, 
to drain the last milk fiom the udder by a peculiar motion 
of the thumb and finger. Often metaphorically used for 
di aining anything dry. 

Strapade, strap ado(e, obs. ff. Strappado. 
Strapless (strarples), a. [f. Strap sb. + -less,] 
"Without a strap ; not fitted with straps. 

1846 Lyiton Lvcretia. n. Prol , A sturdy wanderer, with 
thick shoes and strapless trousers. 

Strappado (strsepei'dt), -a-d 0), sb. Obs exc./ftst. 
Forms : (6 stappado, atrippado, stroppado), 
7 strappada, strappadoe, 6- strappado ; pi. 6-7 
strappadoes, (6 -das) ; 6-8 strapado, (7 strapa- 
dee, 8 strapade). [ad. F. strapade, estrapade, 
ad. It. strappala , f. sti appare to drag, pull, snatch; 
for the qnasi-Sp. ending see -ado.] 

1 . A form of punishment or of tortnre to extort 
confession in which the victim’s hands were tied 
across his back and secured to a pulley ; he was 
then hoisted from the ground and let down half 
way with a jerk ; also an application of this 
punishment or torture ; also the instrument used. 

1360 J. Frampton in Strype Ann. Ref. xx. (1709) I- ® 3 2 
And forthwith I was plucked up again ; and after a while 
let down again. And being put down well near dead..o* 
this Torment of the Stappado [«’f], they asked me [etc.] 
1568 V. Skinner Gonsalvnis' Discov. Pract, Spanish Inquts. 
24 b, They.. bid the hangman to slip the .ropes suddenly, 
that he may fall downe with a sway, and in the halfe way 
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to stop and geue him the Strippado : which being done with 
a trice, al his whole body is out of frame. 1383 Greene 
Mamillia 1. 22b, Or the superstitious Essenians. .had had 
Licutgus for then iudge, they had in mine opinion purchased 
y 9 stiapado for their paincs. 1583 T. Washington tr, 
Nicholay's Voy. 11. x. 44 b, Ihe one. .liadde presently three 
stroppados at the yardes arme of the gaily. 1596 Shahs, i 
Hen. IV, n. iv. 262. 1598 Florio Worlds of Worths Ep. 
Ded. a4, One sates of l’etrsuche for all: A thousand stiap- 
padas coulde not compell him to confesse, what some inter- 
pieteis will make him saie he ment. 1670 R. Lassei s Voy. 
Italy 11. 254 And a pocket pistol found about you .is enough 
to make you be sent to the Gallies with tre tratti di corda , 
that is, the strappada thrice. 1723 Lond. Gas. No. 6343/1 
Turin. ..A few Days ago an Advocate underwent the 
Punishment of the Stiapade. 1853 Kingsley IVes/w. II 0 1 
vii, I have had too much of the rack alteady, and the 
strappado too, to care much what man can do unto me. 1888 

H. C. Lea Hist. Inquisition!. 400 note, In some witch tiials 
of 1474 in Piedmont the oath to tell the truth was enforced 
with excommunication and 1 tratii di corde,’ or infliction of 
the torture known as the strappado. 

f b. as a punishment used in military discipline. 
162a F. Markham Efiist. War re in. vii. 106 [The Provost 
Marshal] is. .to see all places of Execution. . fin nished with 
..Gallowes, Gybbets, Scaffolds, Pillories, Stocks or Strap- 
padoes. 1671 Sir j. Turner Pallas Armata xxvii. 348 
Military Punishments, which reach not to Death, are the 
Strappado, hanging up by the Thumbs, [etc.]. 1688 Holme 
A rmoury m. 310/2 There are several other Punishments 
used by Military Officers for the Chastising of Offending 
Soldiers, aa . . the half Stiappado, the whole Stiappado. . .The 
Half Strappado, is to have the Mans hands tyed cross behind 
his Back, and so by them be drawn up to a considerable 
height, and so let down again. ..The Whole Strappado, is 
when the person is drawn up to his height, and then suddenly 
to let him fall half way with a jerk, 
f o. transf, and fig. Obs . 
x$94 Selimus H 4, Marrie that had bene the way to pre- 
ferment, downe Holbttrne vp Tiburne : well ile keepe my 
best ioynt from the strappado. 1508 E. Guilhn Shial. 
(1878) 32 He’s a Strappado, rack, and some such paine To 
base lewd vice. 16x3 Brathwait [title) A Strappado for the 
Diuell. Ibid. To Rdr., Be honest still and thou art out of 
the swing of this strappado. i6z6 J. Yajes Ibis ad Cars. n. 
14 Truth hath alwaies given her enemies such Strappadoes, 
that it wresteth some words of confession from them against 
their will. 1630 Fuller Pisgoh 11, iv. 109 0 sad strapado of 
the soul, to be hoised up so high, and then cast down suddenly 
so low. 1691 Am*. Sancroft Fain. Lett, to North (17S7) 23 
My old pain in my light shoulder, which gives me the 
stiappada sometimes, when I put on my doublet, 

H 2. Erroneously taken to mean ‘chastisement 
by blows’ (J.). [Cf. Strap sh. 1 b, Stbap v. 2 .] 
1668 R. L’Estuange Vis. Qteev. vii. 311 If I dye, let my 
Boy Robin have the Strappado, three hours a day, to be duly 
paid him during Life. *704 T. Baker Act at Oxf. ir. It. 24 
[ The Beadles give him a Blow on the Back with a Stick.) 
Dri. Sirl Bio. That Strappado, Sir, is to inform your 
Body, you are., putting on the more decent Habit of a 
Doctor. 171a S telle Sped. N o. 509 !■ 3 The Benches around 
are so filthy, that no one can sit down, yet the Beadles and 
Officeis have the Impudence at Christmas to ask for their 
Box, though they deserve the Strapado. 17x6 M. Davies 
Athen. Brit. II. To Rdr. 8 Having a Pope-Sinon to undergo 
the voluntaiy Operations of his own Party’s Satyrical Lashes 
and Mootly Strapades. 1769 Bickkrstaffe Padlock 1. viii, 
He gave me the strappado on my shoulders, and the has- 
tinado on the soles of my feet. 

t Strappa do, v. Obs. [f. Strappado sb.] 

1. trails. To torture or punish with the strappado. 
Also jig. 

1596 Nashe Saffron Walden O 3, A Gentleman . . that was 
no straunger to such bandyings as had past betwixt vs, was 
desiious to see how he lookt since my strappadoing and 
torturing him. 1607 IIeywood Woman Kild (1617) G 3 b, 
Oh toredeeme mine honor, I would. .Be rack'd, strappado'd, 
put to any torment. 1641 Milton Animadv. xg Ihey had 
neither bin hal'd into your Gehenna at Lambeth, nor strap- 
pado'd with an Oath Ex Officio by your bow men of the 
Arches. 

H 2. To beat with a strap. (Cf. Strappado sb. 2 .) 

1655 tr. S Orel's Com. Ilist. Francion vr. 14, I will beat her 
soundly for it with the Brims of my Hat, although she better 
doth deserve to be strappadoed [orig. F. qui meriteroit 
plustost les estriuieres]. 

Strapped (straept), ppl. a. [f. Strap vA + -ed 1 -] 

I. Furnished with a strap, bound or fastened with 
a stiap or with straps. 

1784 Cowpkr Task iv. 6 He [the post] comes, . . With 
spatter'd boots, strapp'd waist, and frozen locks. >1809 Caial. 
Bks., Hymns,.. morocco, gilt edges, 7.?. ..strapped, 7 s. 6 d, 
1864 E. Burritt Walk fr. Lond. to John CfGroats 316 
Strapped pantaloons. 1909 H. Begbie Cage i. 2 He hurried 
to school with, .a strapped bundle of books under his arm. 

, b. Dressmaking and Tailoring. Trimmed with 
straps ; spec, of a scam, etc. : Strengthened by 
overlaying with piece of stronger material. 

189a Stratford. on- Avon Herald 18 Nov. 6/1 The strapped 
corsage, cuffs and turn-down collar being of velvet. 1894 
Daily News 20 Tune 6/4 Another lady affects, .a covert coat 
with manly pockets ana strapped seams. *909 Daily Mail 
6 Aug. 1/6 Gentlemen’s Riding Breeches j in tough wearing 
whipcord, . .strapped buckskin. 

2. U.S. slang. Shoit of money. 

. *837 Nat. Intelligencer Oct., (Bartlett) No go. Lowndes 
is stiapped. 1878 Daily News 5 Oct. 6/x The tramp.. does 
not awaken sympathy like the ‘strapped’ journeyman in 
search of a job. X913 Edith Wharton Custom of Country 
1. iv. 44 ‘ Fact is, , . ’ he said, . . 1 I’m a little mite strapped just 
this month.’ 

Strapper 1 (strse'pw). [f. Strap vA + -er. 1 ] 

1- A * strapping ’ or tall and robust person ; one 
above the average stature and strength of build. 
(Chiefly applied to women. Cf. Strapping ppl. a.) 


1673 Wycherley Country Wifi in. ii, Come let us go too : 
Madam, your Servant. (2<> Alithea.) Good night Strapper. 
— (V’o.Lucy [Ahthea’s maid].) ,1690 Pagan Prince xxviii. 
77 This Goddess .. took him up in her Arms (for your Fagan 
Goddesses are all Strappeis). 1706 Estcourt Fair Example 
1. i, She's a Strapper, and I'm a Pigmy. 1751 Smollett 
Per. Pickle xcv, Ah ! you strapper, what a jolly bitch you 
ate! x8oz_G. Colman Hr. Grins, Elder Bro. (1804) 118 
Isaac ey'd Toby, . .And saw he was a strapper, — stout and 
tall. 1842 J. Wilson Cltr. North (1857) 1. 157 She Is what 
is delicately called a strapper, rosy-armed as the morning. 
1847 C. Bronte Jane Eyi e xx, A strapper— a real stiapper, 
Jane : big, brown, and buxom. 

+ b. transf. A monstrous lie, ‘ whopper ’. Obs. 
1677 W. Hughes Man of Sin 1. x. 46 Did not the Pope 
deliver Trajan’s, the Heathenish Persecuting Emperor's 
Soul fiom Hell, as they assure us; and whereof, with other 
strappers of the same Dreed, you will hear more fully here- 
after? Ibid. in. iii. 58 Such another Strapper is their talk 
about Christs Shiowd, or Winding-sheet. 

2. One who straps or grooms hoises. 

x8z8 Sporting Mag. XXIII. ig, I found him in the yard, 
looking pretty slippery after the strappers. 1891 Field 7 
Mar. p. xxix/x Will any Gentleman recommend a strong, 
active man as Gioorn, under coachman ;. . must be thorough 
stableman, good strapper, _ and experienced with hunters. 

3 . slang. An unremitting worker. 

1851 Mayhew Lond. Labour 1 1. 305/x They are all picked 
men in the shop— regular ‘strappeis ', and no mistake. 

4 . A labourer employed temporarily at busy 
seasons ; an extra hand. Also see quot. 1892. 
dial, or local. 

x888 Berksh. Gloss., Strapper, a journeyman labourer 
coining for work at harvest time or hay making. 189a 
Labour Commission Gloss., Strappirs, There is a system 
in vogue at the docks by which the conveyance of goods 
from the dock-quays to the piling grounds is done by con- 
tractors... Sometimes they require more men, and these are 
called strappers. 

Strapper 2 (slrarpai). dial. [? f. Strap v. 2 + 
-nr 1 . Cf. Stropped] (See quols.) 

*777 Terrier in J. P. Briscoe Old Nottinghamsh. (i88x) 
37 Items For eveiy Milch Cow a composition of twopence, 
and for every Strapper (a cow that yields but little milk 
[Ed.]) one penny halfpenny, 1854 Mrss 'Bk’&r.a.Northantpt. 
Gloss., Strappers , cows that are neatly dry, that yield little 
milk. 

tStra*ppet. Obs. rarer 1 . [?f. Strap j^. + -et.] 
A small stup. 

1663 in Hist. Springfield, Mass. (i8gg) II. 214 Theie is 
grannted to Lawrence Bliss Some Small nookes & Strappetts 
of Meddow & Swamp lying in the corners of his meddow. 
Strapping (strarpiij), vbl. sb. 1 [See -ing 1 .] 

1. The action of Strap vA ; also an instance of 
this. 

1806 Sheridan in Sheridantana (1826) 200 Oh 1 I’ll give 
them— a strapping I 183* Marryat N. Forster xlv, He., 
was better pleased when superintending the mousing of a 
stay or the snapping of a block. 1876 Dunglison Med. 
Lex., Strapping, the dressing of ulcers by means of stiaps 
01 strips of adhesive plaster, linen, &c. 1914 Blackw. Mag. 
Feb. 161/1 Shippings, strappings, and curses were the por- 
tion of Maria Assunta. 

2. concr. a. Surg. Adhesive plaster for binding 
up wounds. 

x8x8 S. F. Gray Sufipl, Pharmacopoeias 243 Adhesive 
Plaisters, Strapping,., much used by surgeons to close the 
lips of wounds, and retain dressings. 1898 Eva C. E. LUckes 
Gen, Nursing vii. 86 The strapping for fractured ribs should 
be cut three inches wide. 

b. Iron straps or bands for strengthening wood- 
work, etc. 

x86a F. A. Griffiths. Artil. Man, (ed. 9) 107 The non 
stiapping is retained in its place by means of the pin. 

0. Leather straps for harness, machinery, etc. 
x88a J. Philifson Harness 17 Such parts of the hide, .as 
are most suitable, .for traces, backhands, and other heavy 
strapping. 1885 Harper's Mag. Jan. 280/1 [Leather.] Strap- 
ping, staying, and alf kinds of binding are sold by the gross. 

a. Dressmaking. Trimming composed of narrow 
hands. 

1898 Westm. Gass . 31 Mar. 3/1 Velvet strappings, .are 
quite de rigueiir this spring, xoox Daily News 16 Feb. 6/7 
The black-cloth gown . . trimmed with black silk strappings. 
1904 Ibid. 13 June 5 The waistband and strappings on the 
bodice were of yellow velvet. 

8 . atirib. and Comb., as strapping plate ; strap- 
ping-master, -shop (see qnots.) ; strapping-tin, 
a tin containing hot water, on the outside of which 
surgical plaster is warmed. 

1851 Mayhew Lond. Labour II. 233/1 The "strapping 
masteis, or those who make the men (by extra supervision) 

‘ strap ' to their work, so as to do a greater quantity of la- 
bour in the usual time. x86o Eng. 4 - For, Mining Gloss. 
(ed. 2) 24 (Coinw. Terms) * Strapping plates, the iron plates 
by which the connection rods are fastened to each other, 
1831 Mayhew Lond. Labour II. 304/1 The shops where 
this system is enforced are termed 1 "strapping-shops as . 
indicative of establishments where an undue quantity of 
work is expected fiom a journeyman in the course of the 
day. 1898 Eva C. E. Lucres Gen. Nursing vii. 86 The nurse 
..handing the surgeon the strips .. duly warmed by placing 
the non-adhesive side of the plaster across the hot-water 
"strapping tins. 

stra pping*, vbl. sb , 2 dial. [f. Strap z >. 2 + 
-ing 1 .} (Seequots) 

1854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss , Strappings, Strip - 
pings, Stroakings, the last milk drawn or drained from a 
cow in milking. x88x Leiiestersh. Gloss,, Strappings, the 
last milk forced from the udder, particularly rich in quality. 
Strapping (stive- pig), ppl. a. Also 8 Sc. 
strapan, 8-9 Sc, strappan, [f. Strap ®. 1 + -ing 2 . 


Cf. Strapper.] Originally of a young woman: 
f Full of activity, vigorous, lusty lobs.'). Now of 
a person of either sex ; Strongly and stoutly built, 
robust, sturdy. 

1637 G. Tiiornley Daplutis fy Chloe (1893) 24 And, now 
and then, one of the bolder strapping girles would catch 
him in her arms, and kis.se him. 1608 Fryer Acc. E. India 
4 P. 234 They are Strapping Sunburnt Lasses. 1707 J. 
Stevens tr. Queoedo's Com. Wks. (1709) 33 One of these 
three young Men was taller than I by the Head, so that 
you may guess what a strapping Fellow he was, for I am 
none of the least. 1723 Ramsay Gentle Sheplt. iii. ii. (1769) 
48 Patie’s grown a .strapan lad. 1749 H. Walpole Let. 
to Mann 12 Sept., The Richcourts are arrived, and have 
brought with them a strapping lad of your Count. 1785 
Burns Colter's Sat. Nt. vin, A strappan youth; he takes 
the Mother’s eye. 1793 — Meg o’ the Mill ii, The Miller 
was strappin, the Miller was ruddy. X824 Miss Mitiord 
Village 1. 42 The under damsel, was a stout strapping 
country wench. 1859 Gio. Eliot Adam Bede ii, Weil, it’s 
a pretty spot,.. and one meets some fine stiapping fellows 
about too. 1869 Blackmore Lorua D. xiii, 'Ibis Nicholas 
Snowe was to come in the evening, with his three tall 
comely daughters, strapping girls. 190a 7 hues 24 July 5/1 
They., are the finest-looking men you want to see; al| well- 
built, strapping fellows. 

b. transf. Big, ‘whopping’, rare . 

1819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm’d (1827) 134 Sanct Sal- 
vador’s lang strappan steeple Had peltit five hours to the 
people. 1863. Trevelyan Compel. U-allah (1866) 6a It is. . 
a new, .doctrine. .that protection is afforded to a traffic by 
loading it with a stiapping duty. 1893 Outing Oct. 3/2 
The team was a span of strapping mules. 

1’Stra‘pple, sb, Obs. Forms: 1 strap-til, 3 
strapel, 4-5 straple, 5 strapul, strapylle, stra- 
pil. [OE. strapul masc., of obscure origin.] A 
covering for the lower part of the leg, forming the 
complementary part of the ‘ breech consisting of 
a fillet or band laced or bound round the limb. 

c 1000 .iElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wdlcker 123 Tnbroces, uel 
brace, strapulas. a xzzS A ncr. R. 420 Sum wummon tnou- 
hreacbe were? brech of heare ful wel i-knotted, and be 
strapeles adun to hue uet, i-laced ful ueste. c 1290 Beket 
1443 in S. Eng. Leg. 147 He hadde of harde heie Schuyrte 
and brech streit i-nov?:..J>e strapeles weren swijie streite. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 335 [He said] J>nt bey were 
Itche to mates wfb white legges up to |ie ] i^es, for bat tyme 
be Longobardes usede stiapeles [y.r. straples ; j 432-50 usede 
. . whyte Hates ; L. nsq ue ad suras candidisfasceolis itteren- 
tur\ wib brode laces doun to b e sparlyver. 14.. in A’ el. 
Ant. (1843) I. 82 Ther stode wonus a coke on Seynt Pale 
stepull toppe. and di ewe up the strapuls of his brech. 14. . 
Lat.-Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 582 Ftmorale, a strapul. 
14. . Nominate Ibid. 734 Hec tribnea , the strapuls of a pare 
btek. c 1440 Promp. Taro. 478/2 Straple, of a breche (MS. 
K. strappy \),femoi ale.femma/e. c 1475 Piet. Vtc. in Wr.- 
Wulcker 775 Hoc tibtale, a strapylle. 1483 Cath. Angl. 
367/2 pe Stiapils of bieke, tribraca. 

Strappie, V. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Strappie sb.] 
+1. trails. To furnish with ‘strapples’ or coverings 
for the legs. Obs. 

1607 Chapman Bussyd’Ambo/sm. ii. 14 Slaue flatterieflike 
a Rippiers legs rowl’d vp In bootes ofhaie-ropes) u ith Kings 
soothed guts Swadled and strappl’d, now Hues only free. 

2 . To bind or make fast with bands. Also jig. 
17x6 n Chapman Iliad xvi, 438 His ruine startl’d th’ other 
steeds : the geres crackt, and the raines Strappl’d. his fel- 
lowes. <71624 — Hymn to Ilermes 720 Heimes, .did forth- 
with cut and bow Strong Osiers in soft folds, and stiappl'd 
strait One of his hugest Oxen. 1659 C. Noble Mod. Answ. 
to Irnntod. Queries 8 'Tis also a stumbling stone, and a gin, 
and a snare, to entangle and strappie some feeble judge- 
ments. 1888 Sheffield Gloss., Strappie , to bind, make fast 
with a cord, strap, &c. 

Stra’p-sliaped, a. Long, narrow and flat in 
shape, a. spec, in Dot. = Ligulate a. 1 . 

1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) I. *29 Antheis strap- 
shaped. Ibid. II. 30 Lower lip [of blossom] oblong-strap- 
shaped. 1806 Turton Limit's Syst. Nat. VII. Expl. 
Terms, Strap-shaped, nearly of the same width all along. 
1890 Hardwicke's Sci, -Gossip XXVI. 206 Our sketch of the 
ox-eye daisy, showing the outer and usually strap-shaped 
florets converted into barren tubular florets. 

b. gen. 

1826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. xxx. III. 231 This cocoon is 
. .composed of small iectang_ul.tr strap-shaped pieces of the 
fine upper skin, or epidermis of the twig upon which it 
rests. 1893 Tuckey Amphioxns 136 The fibrilla [sic] grow 
..to such an extent that from being thiead-like in form 
they become strap-shaped. 

Strastmrg (stiae-zbwg, ||/trasb«rg). Also 7 
Stras-, Strawsborough, Strasbrow, 7- Stras- 
burgh, Strasbourg. [G. Strassburg, Fr. Stras- 
bourg.] The name of the principal town of Alsace, 
used attrib. in the names of various articles. 

Strasbnrg embroidery (see quot.). S. finch (see quot.). 
S. linen, a kind of linep imported fiom Stiasbuig. S. 
match, an aromatic match for fumigating wines. < S. onion 
(see quot ). S.pie, a pie made of fatted goose liver : see 
PXt6 1. S. turpentine, luipentine obtained from the Silver 
Fir Abies Picea. , 

x88a CAULrEiLD & Saward Diet. Needlework 426 Roman 
Work. Also known ns.. "Strasbourg Embioidery,. .and dif- 
fering but slightly from Richelieu Guipure. 1815 Stephens 
in Shaw's Gen. Zool. IX. 538 *Strasburgh Finch. Fnn- 
gillct argenioratensism , . Found in the neighbourhood of 
Strasburgh, where it goes by the name of the Gyntel. 1642 
Rates of Merchandises 40 "Strasborough or Hamborow 
linnen. 1657 Acts of Interregn. (1911) II.121S Linnen Cloth 
called,. Strasborough or Hamborough Linnen, 1682 Privil, 
Cit. Lond., Scavage Tables 52 Strasbrow Linnen. *8j|x 
Butler, Wine-dealer etc. 27 The "Strasbourg, or aromatic 
matches, are to be prefeired for wines, xmx Miller Gard. 
Did. s.v. Cepa Cepa oblonga. The "Strasburgh Onion. 
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Ibid. The best Onions for keeping are the Strasbuigh 
kind, which is an oval-shap'd Bulb. 1838 Thackeray 
Yellomplush (1S65) 17 He sent me out.. for wot’s called a 
‘‘Stiasbug-pie— iu French, a 'fatty defeat gra:u.‘ 1869 

H, S. Leigh Carole of Cockayne :6g Turtle and salmon and 
Strasbourg pie. 1687 J. Smith Art Painting xix./ed. j) qt 
Take good *Stiasbnrg Turpentine, and warm it. 1861 
Bentley Alan. Sot. 659. 

Strase, obs. pi. of Straw. 

Strass 1 (strass). [a. G. strass, F. siras {Did. 
Acad. 1762); said to be from the name of the 
inventor, Josef Strasser.] A vitreous composition 
used as a basis in the manufacture of artificial 
stones : = Paste sb . 1 5. 

*8 zo Ann. Reg. *453/1 What is technically called 1 Strass 
and which form? the basis and body of all artificial stones. 
1844 E. A, Parnells AMI. Chern. II. 44 The variety of glass 
known by the name of Strass [fiot-n. So called from the 
name of its German inventor], which is used as a general 
colourless basis for factitious gems, on account of its re- 
markable lustre. 1876 * Ouwa ' In Winter City vi, She 
threw them all into the shade as a rose diamond throws 
stars of strass. 

_ aitrlb. *908 Ladies' Field 4 Apr. 197/1 Strass ornaments 
imitating peacock's feathers. 

Strass 2 (strses). rarer*, [a. F. strasse, in 
Cotgr. estrace , estrasse, ‘raw silk thals so ruffled, 
or tangled, as it cannot be wound’ ad. It. siraccio.] 
(See quot.) 

[1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade , Strasse (French), the waste 
or refuse of silk in working it up into skeins.] 1875 Knight 
Diet, blech., Strass.. 2 (Silk.) The refuse of silk in the 
process of working into skeins. 

Strata, ph of Stratum. 

Stratagem (straeTaid^em). Forms: 5-7 
stratagems, 6 -geeme, 7 stratigem, 6- strata- 
gem. [a. F. straiaghne ( = Sp., Pg. estratagema , 
It. stratagetn/nd), ad. (with alteration of vowel in 
the second syllable) L. strateghna, a. Gr. ffrparr]- 
yripa a piece of generalship, stratagem, f. arparri- 
yiiv to be a general, f. aTparrjyos Strategus.] 

I. An operation or act of generalship ; usually, 
an artifice or trick designed to outwit or surprise 
the enemy. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. it. i. gi Whiche subdlites and 
wylis are called stratagemes of armes. a 1548 Hall Citron., 
Hen. VI, 173b, Tlierle of Salisbury.. knewe the slaightes, 
stratagemes and pollecies of warlike affaires. 1555 Eden 
Decades (Arb.) 93 By this stratageme or nolicie, they came 
sodenly vppon Maiobanexius, and tooke hym prisoner. 
1639 R. "Ward Animadv, Warre 1. 329 Breda.. was once 
by the Hollander surprised, by a Stratagem of a Boate 
laden with T urffej in whose JK.ee le was imbarejued very 
closely divers' valiant Gentlemen. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto’s 
Trav. v. ia He was advertised by spies what stratagems 
the enemy would use against us. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. 
(Globe) 269, I presently thought of a Stratagem to fetch 
them back again. 1840 Tiiirlvvall Greece lvii. VII. 2S1 
An tig an us. .surprised the victors by a stratagem something 
like Lysander’s at /Egos-potami. 1865 Livingstone Zam- 
besi ix. T90 Attempting to carry out the skilful plans and | 
stratagems of some eminent leader. I 

fig. 1665 Boyle Occas. Rejl, Introd. (1848) p. xxxi, In the 
spmtual Warfare, where our Adversary is the old Serpent, 
Stratagems are as Lawful as Expedient, 1859 Geo. Euor 
Adam Bede xii, It is the favourite stratagem of our pas- 
sions to sham a retreat, and to turn sharp round upon us at 
the moment we have made up our minds that the day is 
our own. 


b. In generalized sense : Military artifice. 

. *599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. viii. 113 Without stratagem, But 
111 blame shock, and euen play of Battaile. 1717 Lady 
M. W. Montagu Let. to C'tess Mar 30 Jan., The Turks 
once more attempted to gain it [Raab] by stratagem. 1853 
Sir H. Douglas A/i/it. Bridges 200 In the following cam- 
paign, by having lecourse to stiatagem, he succeeded 
better. 1874 Bancroft Footer. Time i. 77 He then turned 
his arms against Babylon which he took by stratagem after 
a long siege. 

2 . Any artifice or trick ; a device or scheme for 
obtaining au.advantage. 

.1588 Afarfrel. Epist, (Arb ) 38, I doubt not in my visita- 
hut to get a hundreth of these stratagemes. 159a Kyd 
Sf. Frag. ix. 1. 35, I haue already found a stratageme, To 
sound the bottoms of this doubtfull theame. 1662 J. Davies 
tc.OleariHs Voy.A mbass. 12 It was a Stratageme of the 
Inhabitants, who had incens'd the Bees, purposely to pre- 
vent oot lodging in the Village. 1728 Young Love Fame 
vi. 187 Dor her own breakfast she'll project a scheme, Nor 
take her tea without a stratagem. *750 Johnson Rambler 
JN0.3JPX0, I shall not trouble you with a history of the 
6 cv at ?®fr ro ? ?,??, tl!,e< L on “ 1 ? judgement. 1830 Herschel 
o tuiit Arete* Phil 1 2 His existence would be one continued 
subterfuge or stratagem. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 680 
I he stratagem was for the time . .successful. 

b. In generalized sense : Skill in devising expe- 
dients ; artifice, cunning. 

1588 _Sh aks. Tit, A, ii. i, 104 'Tis pollicie and stratageme 
must doe That you affect. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. 
’ l 7S7) if- 81 A Horse u> a noble Creature, naturally strong 
and courageous, and, for this Reason, he is not endowed 
with so much Stratagem as others of lass account. 1837 
Tihrlwall Greece xxxv. IV, 361 Notorious for his mastery 
ln /he arts of stratagem and intrigue. 1871 Geo. Eliot 
Middlem. vi, Obliged to get my coals by stratagem. 

To. Used loosely for: A deed of blood or 
violence. Obs. 


1588 Greene Pandosto (1607) G 4, To close up 
Comedie with a Tragicall stratageme, he slew himsi 
JS89 — Fumes Love (iQifi) K 3, The Senators seeing v 
cloudy stratagems would insue of this strife, if it were 
pacifed, sent for the Consuls, 1592 in J. Morris Frou 
Cath, Forefathers (1877) 50 Of these late executions, 


shall have shortly a more particular and true advertisement, 
by a priest who was present at the stratagem. 1593 Shaks. 
3 Hen. VI. 11, v. 8g What Stra[ta]gems? how tell ?_how 
Butcherly? Erieoneous, mutinous, and vnnaturall,*This 
deadly quarrel! daily doth beget? 1601 Yarington Two 
Trag. 11. ii. in Bullen O. PI. IV, Blood-sucking Avarice, and 
all the Sinnes, That hale men on to bloodie stratagems. 
1606 G. W[oodcocke] Hist. Justine xxxvn. ii. 116 Fearing 
his enemies would compasse the treason by stratigem, which 
they couid not by poyson [L. tie immici, quod veneno non 
fotuerant,ferro feragereut], 

+ Stratagema*tic, a. Obs. Also 7 strate- 
gematick. [a. obs. F. strategematique ( 16 th c. in 
Godefroy), stratag- (Cotgr.), or ad. L. stratege- 
matic-us, f. strategimat -, strategema Stratagem.] 
Relating to, versed in, stratagem or strategy. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 1. viii. (Arb.) 35 Of this sorte 
of phantasie are all good Poets, notable Captaines strata- 
gematlque, all cunning artificers and engineis. 1629 Max- 
well tr. Ilerodian vi. 3 marg, « In which words the excel- 
lent Author hath couched both the parts of Warre: viz. 
Tactick and Strategematick. 1646 J. Hall Horse Vac. 163 
Greece and Rome did most excell m the art of War, whether 
the Tactick or the Stratagematick part. 1650 — Paradoxes 
93 Many gieat stratagematick wits, have no better ways 
either of startling their enemies, or retaining their friends, 
then by increasing the shew of their dangers. 

t Stratageuiatical, a. Obs. — prec. 

i6ir Co ryat Crudities 373 In these wals are many strong 
and auncient Towers.. being built with a pretty kinde of 
stratagematical invention. 1612 [see Statize v.]. 

Hence + Stratagema'tically adv. Obs. 

*592 G. Harvey Four Lett. F 2, The fine Discouerer, and 
curious Intelligencer, goe inuisible, &stratngematicallydis> 
cry many hidden prmities of publique, and priuate mis- 
gouernment. 

f stratage ‘matist. Obs. [f. (with alteration 
of the second vowel) Gr. arpartiytipar-, crparr)- 
yrjpa Stratagem f -ist.] One versed in stratagem. 

ling Tourneur Funeral Poem oh Sir F. Vere 556 Where 
he snew’d all wherein wit can assist The workings of a 
stratagematist. 1684 tr. Agrippa's Van. A rts viii. 45 So- 
phisters..like Stratagematists fly for Refuge to the strength 
of Memory. 

Stratagemical (strseta|dge'mikal), a. ? Obs. 
[irreg. f. Stratagem + -10 + -al.] Belonging to, 
concerned with, of the nature of, stratagem. 

1585 Daniel P. J ovists' Disc. Imprest etc. H iij, A Cal- 
thrope, a Stratagemical instrument vsed in warre. 1599 
R. LtNCHE Anc. Fiction V iiij, The house of Mars, .is built 
in an obscure corner of Thracia, where the people wholly 
giue and addict themselues to warres and stiatagemicall 
policies. 1600 W. Watson Decaiordon (1602) 331 Their 
[the Jesuits'] paradoxall, pragmaticall, and stratagemicall 
doctrine. 1688 ? Swift Tripos in J. Bari ettEss. Life Swift 
(1808) 76 His wife, who, to gain entirely his affections, sent 
him this stratagemical epistle. 1838 B. Corney Coutrov. 
is In every species of controversy, there is scope for the 
exercise of stratagemical ingenuity. 

Hence Btr atage 'mically adv. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon {1602) 104 Which to perform e 
stratagemically, they commended his said Vncle exceed- 
ingly. 1838B. Corney Coutrov. 12 A fact or argument of 
an inconveniently formidable nature, may be met strata- 
gemically. 

t Stratag emit or. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Stra- 
tagem +L. agent-snffix -(i)tor.] ?A deviser of 
stratagems. 

160a W._ Watson Decacordon (1602) 10a As politicall a 
stratagemitor as I thinke hath bene in any age. Ibid. 160 
That Atheall stratagemitor, 1612 T. James Jesuit es Doxwic- 
fallen A dangerous Polypragmon,. .Atheall Stratagemitor. 

tStratage'iuous, «. Obs. rarer 1 , [f. Stra- 
tagem + -ous.] Of, or consisting of, stratagems. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xv. xcv. 379 [Guy Faux] Hels 
sfratagemous Quintessence, Romes selfe<created Foe. 
Stratal (strei'lal), a. [f. Stkat-um + -al.] Of 
or belonging to a stratum (or strata). 

*875 A. Smith New Hist, Aberdeensh. II. 1232 The stratal 
direction of the vein. 

Stratarchy (stra-tarki). rare~~\ [ad. Gr. 
arparapxia, the office of a general, f. ffrpar&pxqs, 
also ffrparapxos, a general, f. err par -6s army + 
apx-eiv to rule.] The system of rule in an army. 

1877 Gladstone in iqtk Cent. Mar. 18 A hierarchy.. is 
broadly distinguished from a stratarchy y fromthe corps of 
officers of an army, where an absolute obedience is due 
from the private soldier, and from every successive grade, 
to a superior. 

t Stratari'thmetry. Obs. rarer 1 , [irreg. f. 
Gr. arpar-is army + api8p.-6s number + -perpia 
-METRT.] The art of drawing up an army or body 
of men in a given geometrical figure, and of esti- 
mating the number of men contained in such a 
figure. 

*570 J- Dee Math. Pref.. a iiij, Moreouer, of the former 
knowledge Geometricall, are growen the Skills of Geo- 
grapnie^Chorographie, Hydrographie, and S tratarithmetrie. 
Ibidx a mj b. [x8o* C, James Milit « Diet, has the correct 
form Strainrithmometry J 

Stratohe, Strate, obs. ff. Stretch v., Street. 
t Stratege. Obs. rarer 1 , [ad. Gr. orparriy-os. 
Cf. F. stratige (also straiiguc ).] = Strategus. 

1808 Mitfokd Hist. Greece v. § 4. 1. 287 I'he Athenian 
Stratege. .was the general officer. 

Strategetic (straet/,d 3 e’tik), a. [ad. Gr. errpa- 
rt]yijTiK-6s, f. ffTpanjytiv: see STRATAGEM.] = 

Strategic. 

1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist. Ten Y. II. 303 
r ifescui had invented the fatal machine with views entii eiy 


strategetia 1862 Trolloue N.Amer. II. 151 He.. enter- 
tained an idea that Caiio was the nucleus or pivot of all 
really strategetic movements in this terrible national struggle. 
1870 Anderson Missions A mer. Board IV. xxxii. 210 Ac- 
quainted with the field, with its wants, and its strategetic 
points. 

Strategetical (strseti^dje'tikal), a. [fiprec. 
+ -al.] = prec. 

1828 Napier Penins War 1. iv. I. 54 Hence Zaragoza. . 
was a strategetical point of importance [e.f. 1851 I. 33 was 
of strategic importance]. 1849-50 Alison Hist, hw ope 
Ixxxiv. § 67. XII. 445 A city of the highest importance in 
a strategetical point of view, as being the place where 
several roads.. intersect each other. 

Strategian (stiatrdgian). rare. [Formed as 
Strategy + -an.] 

+ 1 . Used by Holland to render Pliny’s strategia 
{orparriyia), a government or province. Cf. STRA- 
TEGY 1. Obs. 

i6oz Holland Pliny vi. ix 1. 119 This is well knowne, 
that divided it [Armenia] is into certaine regiments, which 
they call Strategians, 

2 . A strategist. 

igox Hornung Black Mask vi. 107 Raffles.. was both 
strateeian and tactician, and we all now know the differ- 
ence between the two. 1912 A. F. Whyte in liveryman 
1 5 Nov. 135 The strategians of the corrupt party. 

Strategic (strate-dgik, -Pdgik), a. and sb, [a. 
F. stratlgique or ad. Gr. arparijyiK-bs of or per- 
taining to a general, f. arparrjy-bs STRATEGUS.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to strategy j useful or 
important in regard to strategy. 

Strategic point [<= F, point stratlgique\ a position deter- 
mined as impoitant in a plan of campaign. 

1825 J. A. Gilburt Expos. P?-inc. Milit. Comb. 3 Strategic 
movements and manoeuvres. Ibid. 6j Choosing a field of 
battle which has all the advantage of a good strategic 
position. _ 1855 Tvvemlow Cousid. ’Feu tics # Sti ategy (ed. 2) 
172 The importance of strategic resetves. 1861 Jeff. Davis 
Message to Confederate Congr, 18 Nov., Our atmies weie 
marched into that State to repel the enemy and prevent 
their occupation of certain strategic points which would 
have_ given them great advantages in the contest. 1894 
Engineer 9 Mar. xgq/i The strategic railway connecting 
Tientsin with Shan-hai-Kwan. 

iransf, 1886 H. W. Lucy Diaiy Gladstone Farit. 133 
The Sergeant-at- Arms.. more than once has had occasion 
to sally forth from his chair, and by strategic movements 
interrupt that gentleman's unauthorised advance towards 
the table. 

B. sb. The strategic art, strategy, a. sing. [=» 
Gr, -fj ar partly ncr\ (sc. t «x^)-] rare. 

i860 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. III. exxii. 68 Fiederic 
was the great improver in this which may be called the 
‘Strategic of Battle’. 

b. pi. [ = Gr. rd arpaTTjyiKa..'] 
z 8$a FraseVs Mag.XLVl. 88 All the details of sub-marine 
tactics and stiategics. 1853 Stocqueler Mil. Eitcycl. s. v. 
Tadics, Tactics, as distinct fiom strategics [piintcd stra- 
tegies], imply tlie di‘ position and formation of troops in 
presence of an enemy. 1863 Dicey Fcdual St. II. 2 At 
Washington, during the war, every militia officer.. con- 
sidered himself justified in talking about Jomini and Vauban 
anti the science of strategics. 

Strategical (Strate'dgikal, -z'dgikal),- a. [f. 
prec. + -al.] = prec. adj. 

1838 R- N. Magrath Hist. Sk. Art of War 152 His well 
combined strategical operations, bis system of ptesenting 
concentrated masses to isolated corps [etc.]. 1852 E. Yates 
Elem. Strategy 10 Strategical Reserves are detachments 
from the main body left to gnat d the communications, 1856 
Macdougall Theory of War i. 63 livery point on the 
theati e of war. . which cond uces in any manner to strengthen 
your line of operations (or of communication), is a strategical 
point. 1883 Manch, Exam. 6 Nov. 4/7 The rebels. .have 
taken up a strategical position on a height commanding a 
ravine below. 

Strategically (sirate'dgikali, -rdgikali) , adv. 
[f. prec. : see -icallY.] In a strategic manner ; as 
regards strategy, according to the principles of 
strategy. 

. *810 C, James Milit, Diet, (ed, 3), Strategically , accord- 
ing to the principles of strategy; done out of sight of an 
enemy. 1855 Twumlow Consul. Tactics Sti ategy (ed. 2) 
205 Frederic the Great was strategically and tactically sur- 
prised at Hochkirk by Laudon and Daun. 1861 G. M. 
Musgrave By-Roads in Picardy 298 The English position 
..was strategically a warranty of their preservation; for 
they could not be attacked in flank or in rear. 191a W. B. 
Wood in Eng. Hist. Rev. Oct. 797 Tactically a drawn 
battle, Resonville was strategically a Prussian victory. 

Strategician (stnet^dgijian). rarr\ [f. 
Strategic + -ian.] A strategist. 

*86a Wraxall tr. Hugo's Les Miscrables I. cvi. 395 Great 
strntegicians [F. strategists * ] have their eclipses. 
Strategist (strortfidsisl). [a. F. strategiste 
f. straligie Strategy.] One versed in strategy. 

*838 J. Mitchell Thoughts on Tactics 30 Strategy.. pre- 
supposes in the strategist a perfect knowledge of tactics. 
1877 Green Hist. Engl. People 1. 426 Edward. .had shewn 
himself as consummate a stiategist in the campaign as a 
tactician in the field, xoia G. O. Trp.velyan Geo, III ft 
Fox I. L 18 The elder Pitt. . was a maritime strategist of 
the highest order. 

treuisf. 187a Lowell Milton. Writ. 1800 IV. 99 He was 
a strategist rather than a drill-sergeant m verse. *91* Sir 
H. Craik Life Ld Clarendon I. iii. 74 Pym’s wonderful 
astuteness as a parliamentary strategist. 

II Strategus (stratrgvs). Gr. Hist. PI. -gi 
(dg3i\ Also with Gr. ending strategos (stratr- 
gps), pi. -oi. [L. strategus, a. Gr. arparyyis 
(Doric ar par ay 6 s), f. arpar-is army + -o.y-, ayav 
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to lead. Cf. Strategy.] A commander-in-chief 
or chief magisti ate at Athens and in the Achaean 
league (also in Harrington's imaginary common- 
wealth). 

1656 Harrington Oceana. {1700) 123 The Strategus is first 
President of the Senat, and General of the Army. 1728 
Chambers Cycl. 1808 Mitford Hist. Gteece xh, § 1. IV. 
528 It was found convenient that the strategus, the fiist 
general, should have a discietionary power to call extia- 
oidinavy assemblies of the people. 1847 Guote Gteece 11. 
xxxi. IV. 192 The strategi or generals, who were always 
elected by show of hands of the assembled citizens. 1909 
G WAi kin Early Ch. Hist. 1 . vi. 92 Even Constantine was a 
strategos of Athens in the direct succession of Themistocles 
and Phocion. 

Strategy (stne-t/'idgi). Also 9 strategie. [a. 
F. strategic (Du Pinet’s tr. Pliny, 1562), ad. Gr. 
crparrjy'ia office or command of a general, general- 
ship, f. err partly -os STRATEGUS.] 
fl. A government or province under a strategus : 
cf. Strategian i. Obs. mrc~ x . 

1688 Morden Geog. Rest., Armenia. 343 Pliny accounted 
120 Strategies Governments or particular Juusdidtions of 
every Piovince. 

2 . The art of a commander-in-chief ; the art of 
projecting and directing the larger military move- 
ments and operations of a campaign. 

Usually distinguished from tactics, which is the art of 
handling forces m battle or in the immediate piesence of 
the enemy. 

x8xo C. James Milit. Did. (ed. 3) s.v., Strategy differs 
materially fiom tactic \ the latter belonging only to the 
mechanical movement of bodies, set in motion by the former. 
1823 J. A. Gilbert Expos. Princ. Milit. Comb. 11 The 
second combination is the art of bi inging the mass of one’s 
forces .as rapidly as possible on the decisive point of the 
primitive line of operation, or of the accidental line. It is 
what is vulgaily called strategy, but strategy relates only 
to the mode of executing this second combination. 1827 
Scott Napoleon , View Fr. Rev. xi. II. 73 A brave and ex- 
cellent soldier, but with no idea of strategie [tie] or tactics, 
save those current during the Seven Yeais War. 1889 A. T. 
Maiian Sea Power Introd. 8 Before hostile armies or fleets 
are brought into contact (a word which perliap, better than 
any other indicates the dividing line between tactics and 
strategy), 

b. An instance or species of this. 

1833 Macaulay Ess., War of Succession r 7 Where some- 
thing different from 01 dinary strategy was requited in 
the general. 1868 Farrar Seekers Concl. (1875) 320 By 
copying the strategy of the battle of Beth Horon. 1913 R. 
Lucas Ld. North I. vii. 277 His strategy was to hold the 
Hudson River and isolate the New England States. 

c. transf. 

*837 W. Irving Copt. Bonneville 1 . 103 The captain had 
here the first taste of the boasted strategy of the fur trade. 
1849 C. Knight Ht. Martinean's Hist. Peace 1. ii. 19 The 
battle against this tax was one of the most remarkable 
examples of Parliamentary strategy that was ever displayed. 
1878 A. P. Stanley Addr. <$• Serin, in Amer. Pref. to Serm. 
(1883) 83 It has been too often the conventional strategy of 
theological argument, in dealing with books or persons with 
whom we differ, to give no quarter. * 

3 . Gr. Hist. The office of a Strategus. rare- 1 . 
1869 A. W. Ward tr. Curtins’ Hist. Greece m. iii. II. 456 

Among the offices requiring a certain capacity.. there was 
none more important than the generalship or Strategy [G. 
Strategie], Ibid. 458 Pericles, besides the authority of a 
Strategy prolonged to him in an extraordinary meosuie, 
also filled the offifce of superintendent of the finances. 

Hence Strategy v. tram., to force (a person) 
into (a position) by strategy. Stra’tejfying' vbl. 
sb., exercise of strategy. (Both nonce-wds.)' 

1858. Carlyle Fredk. Gt. tx. x. (1872) III. 157 We hear 
there is marching, strategying in the Parma Country. 1894 
Clark Russell Good Ship Mohock I. i. 21 Not tne gods 
themselves could have strategied me into wedlock. 

Strath, (strse])). Sc. Also 7 atrathe, straith. 
[a. Gael, srath =■ Ir. srath, sratha , W. ystrad. 1 
A wide valley ; a tract of level or low-lying lanu 
traversed by a river and bounded by hills or high 
ground. 

1340 Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. {1883) 464 Terras de Auehnahay 
Auchalane, Dugerre, Kinloch, Auchranich, cum lie Strath, 
cum le Clascbe et le Claschebrek. 1639 Sir R. Gordon 
Geneal. Hist. Earld. Sutherld, (1813) 4 The valies which 
doe ly upon the banks of these rivers ana inlets of water, as 
they doe ascend from the sea to the mountanes, ar called 
Strathes. *721 Ramsay Poet's Wish i, Those fair straths 
that water'd are With Tay and Tweed’s smooth streams. 
*750 Collins Ode Superstit. Highlands iv, When, o'er the 
wat'ry strath, or quaggy moss, They see the gliding ghosts 
unbodied troop. 1753 Stewart's Trial 203 The deponent 
answered, that he had seen no person from the strath (or 
vale) of Appin. 1814 Scott Wav. xiii, A ridge of distant 
and blue hills, which formed the southern boundary of the 
strath, or valley. 1873 Geikie Gt. Ice Age xii. 754 The 
river Clyde.. flows towards the north-west m a valley that 
gradually expands to a broad open strath. 

_ t b. loosely. A stretch of flat land by the water- 
side. Obs. 

G. Turnbull Diary in Scot. Hist. Soc. Misc. (1893) 

L 383 The place is pretty pleasant, close by Forth watarside, 
att the foot of Craigmor, betwixt which and the watar there 
is a strath very proper for walking. 01730 Burt Lett. N. 
Scot. (i8i8)_I. 290 A strath is a flat space of arable land lying 
along the side or sides of some capital river between the 
water and the feet of the hills. 

Strath, obs. form of Straight. 

Strathspey (strsejjsp#*). ? Also 7 stravetspy. 
[f. the Sc. place-name Strathspey (= the strath of 
the river Spey). 


If the form stravetspy (quot. a 1633) be genuine and belong 
to this word, the mod. form would seem to be due to popular 
etymology.] 

a. A lively dance or reel for two dancers, b. The 
music or tune (usually in common time) used to 
accompany this dance. Also f strathspey minuet. 

a 1633 Z. Boyd John Baptist in G. N eil Z. Boyd's Flowers 
of Zion (1832) p. xxx, To please the King, the Morrice dance 
1 will; Stravetspy, and after, last of all, The Drunken 
Dance I'le dance within that hall. 1756 Mrs. Calderwood 
in Coltness Collect. (Maitl. Club) 193 Lady Hellen and Lord 
Gailess danced a strathspey minuet. 1791 Burns Tam o' 
Shunter 117 Nae cotillion brent-new frae France, But horn- 
ipes, jigs, strathspeys, and reels, Put life and mettle in their 
eels. x8xo Scott Lady of L. 11. xi, Nor would my foot- 
steps spring more gay In courtly dance than blithe strath- 
spey. x8x8 — Rob Roy x\ii, He. .sate himself down on the 
oak table, and whistled a strathspey. 1882 J, F. S. Gordon 
Shaw's Ihst. Moray 1 . 239 He was one of the best violinists 
in the north and excelled in Strathspey's. 

Straticillate (strati-kirHl#), a. Geol. and Min. 
[f. mod.L. *strdtiail-um (dim. of L. stratum 
Stratum) + -ate 2 ] Arranged in thin layers. So 
Stratioula’tion, arrangement in thin layers. 

x88o Dana Man. Geol. (ed. 3) 82 Beds consisting of thin 
and even subordinate layers, sepai able or not so, are said to 
be straticulate. Ibid. 683 Agate, and much stalagmite, are 
straticillate, but not properly stratified. 1893 Ibid. (ed. 4) 
244 Planes of bedding or straticulation in the ice. 

Stratification (straetifikoi'Jsn). [ad. med.L. 
stralificdtionem , n. of action f. strdtificare : see 
Stratify v. and -fj cation. Cf. F. stratification 
(1656 in Hatz.-Darm,).] 

f 1 . The action of depositing something in layers ; 
spec, (see qnots.). Obs. 

16x7 Woodall Surg. Mate (1639) 274 Stratification, or 
stratum superstratum well knowne to Chymists, and used 
in cementation, is strewing of corroding powder, or the like, 
upon plates of metal 1 by course. Ibid. 266 Strati ligations 
[sic], i66g tr. Beguinus Tyroc. CJiytn. 25 Stratification is a 
corrosion by corrosive powders. It is thus made, [etc.]. 
t66g Rowland Sch> oiler's Chyut. Dish. 1. xiv. 21 Strati- 
fication in Beguin comprehends the whole Art of Calcina- 
tion, by which the Plates are made brittle, this they say 
is Cmmenting. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I, Stratifica- 
tion, or stratum super stratum , as the Chymists call it, is 
putting different Matteis Bed upon Bed, or one layer upon 
another, in a Crucible in order to Calcine a Metal or 
Mineral. 1787 R. Watson Chau. Ess. V. 251 Copper com- 
bined with sulphur by stratification and cementation... /Es 
ustum. 18x5 J, Smith Panorama Sci. ft Aft II. 301 Strati- 
fication, an operation in which bodies are placed alternately 
in layers, in order that they may act upon each other 
when heat is applied to them. x88a Encycl. Brit. XIV. 
385/1 It was formeily the practice in England.. to tan by 
the process of stratification, for which purpose a bed of bark 
is made . . ; upon this is laid the Hide, then bark, then a hide, 
and so on. 

2 . The formation, by natural process, of strata or 
layers one above the other ; the fact or state of 
existing in the form of strata, stiatified condition; 
also, the manner in which something is stratified. 

a. Geol. The formation of strata in portions of 
the crust of the earth by successive deposits of 
sedimentary matter ; the manner in which a portion 
of the crust of the earth is stratified. 

179S J. Hutton Theory Earth 11. ix. II. 307 This summit 
is of solid granite, a mass in which there is no stratification. 
X79S Kirwan Elent. Min. (ed. 2) I. 420 A total absence of 
stratification near the crater. 180a Playfair Illustr. Hut- 
Ionian Theory 500 Thus by the waste and subsequent stra- 
tification of tne land the direction of gravity is continually 
altered, 1830 Lykll Princ. Geol. 1 . 203 The planes of stra- 
tification are perfectly parallel. 1838 Poe A. Gordon Pym 
xviii. Wks. 1865 IV. 146 The very rocks were novel in their 
mass, their color, and their stratification. x8sx Richardson 
Geol. (1833) 135 There are three distinct forms of structure 
frequently present in rocks of this nature : stratification, 
joints, and slaty cleavage. 1878 A. C. Ramsay Phys. Geog. 
iv. 38, I have shown how aqueous rocks may generally be 
known by their stratification. 

b. concr. A stratum produced by this process. 
1808 W. Richardson in Phil. Trans, XCVIII. 220 Regu- 
lar stratifications on the summits of lulls and mountains, 
have been long a stumbling block to theorists. 182a J. 
Parkinson Out/. Oryctol. 267 The matrix of these fossils is 
evidently a portion of the same stratification which occurs at 
Pappenheim. 

c. Biol, and Path. The thickening of a tissue by 
the deposition or growth of successive thin layers. 

1873 tr. De Bary in frill. Bot. Oct. 301 In Charafragilis, 
..this membrane shows a copious tender stratification after 
the carbonate of lime has been dissolved. 1876 tr. W agner's 
Gin. Pathol. 200 The form, color, and stratification of the 
impacted piece. x88o Bgssey Bot. 32 During the increase of 
the cell-wall in thickness, an appearance of stratification 
arises in it. 1887 T, W. Shore Elan. Biol, Vegetable 10 
Observe . . Stratification of the cuticle, i, e the appearance of 
lines in it, parallel to the surface of the section. 1899 Cag- 
ney tr. von Jaksck's Clin. Diagn. iv. (ed. 4) irs In some 
diseases, as in abscess and gangrene of the lung there is 
marked stratification of its [i. e. the sputum’s] parts. 

d. Electr, The striated appearance assumed by 
an electric discharge passing through a highly rare- 
fied gas. 

1856 T. R. Robinson in Proc. R. Irish Acad. VI. 429 
When a Leyden jar (each coating about afoot) was connected 
with the terminals, the stratification was well seen in each 
direction of the current. X858 J. P. Gassiotib Phil. Trans. 
x The phenomenon of stratifications in the discharge in vacuo 
were subsequently obsened in Paris by M. Rubmkorff. 
1866 R. M. Ferguson Electr. (1870) m3 The cause of this 
Stratification is as yet a matter of speculation. 


STRATIFY. 

e. transf. and fig., chiefly with reference to the 
geological use. 

i860 Maury Phys. Geog . (Low) xvii. § 885 Let us, in ima- 
gination, divide these depths.. into any number of stratifi- 
cations 01 laycis of equal thickness. 1862 Burton Bk, 
Hunter (1863) 113 The library is the gieat intellectual strati- 
fication in which the literary investigator works. 1879 
Baring-Gould Germany I. 2 The stratification of the 
German classes, and of the aristocracy, is most peculiar. 
1880 A. Sidgwick in frul. Educ. Feb. 117 That there is not 
a chance of saving much time by improved methods and 
proper stratification. 1910 D. G. Hogarth in Eucyil. But. 
1 . 248/2 (A egcan Civilia ), By exact observation of stratifica- 
tion, eight moie peiiods hate been distinguished by the ex- 
plorer of Cnossus. 

3 . attrib. 

1884 A, Geikie in Nature 13 Nov. 30/1 These Lhrust-planes 
..could not be distinguished fiom ordinary stratification- 
planes. 

Stratified (strartifoid), ppl. a. [f. Stratify v. 
+ -ed *.] Disposed in strata or layers. 

a. Geol. of rocks, a portion of the earth’s crust. 

x8oa Playfair Illustr. Hnttonian Theory 65 In the view 

now given of metallic veins they have been considered as 
ti aversing only the stratified parts of the globe. 18x3 Bake- 
well lit trod. Geol. (1815) 29 Stratified mountains or rocks 
are those which are composed of layers of stone, laid over 
each other. 1832 De la Bechb Geol. Man. (ed. 2} 35 In the 
accompanying Table, rocks are first divided into Stratified 
and Unstratified. 1854 H. Miller Sch. <S- Sc/tm. xxi. (i860) 
228 The deposit.. consists.. of alternate beds of limestone, 
sandstone and stratified clay. 1889 Hardwiche's Sci.- 
Gossip XXV. 69 The absence of large erratic blocks in the 
stratified beds may indicate a period of extreme glaciation, 
1897 G. P. Merrill Rocks etc. 34 The term massive is 
applied to such igneous rocks as show no sign of bedding or 
stratification, while limestones, sandstones, and such other 
rocks as are arranged in more or less parallel layers are 
described as stratified. 

b. in various applications; said, e.g., of in- 
crustations, animal or vegetable tissues, a solid or 
fluid substance. 

1809 J. Kidd Min. 1 . 38 The calcareous incrustation, .is of 
a stratified appearance. 1859 Parkinson Optics (1&66) 106 
In this way the law of variation of density of a stratified 
medium maybe expressed 1887 T. W. Shore Elent. Biol. 
Vegetable 13, 1. The thin common cell wall, or middle 
lamella. 2. The much thicker stratified thickening of the 
cell wall. 1897 Allbutt's Syst, Med. III. 360 The internal 
surface [of the oesophagus] is covered with stratified squam- 
ous epithelium. 

c. Electr. (Cf. Stratification 2 d. ) 

1856 Rep. Brit. Assoc. 11. 10 On the Stratified Appearance 
of the Electrical Dischaige. By W. R. Giove. 1863 Ibid 11. 
13 On the Change of Form and Colour which the Stiatified 
Discharge assumes when a Varied Resistance is introduced 
in the Circuit of an Extended Series of the Voltaic Battery. 
1873 T. C. Maxwell Electr. <$■ Magnetism I. 369 On Strati- 
fied Conductors. Let a conductor be composed of alternate 
strata of thickness c and c’ of two substances whose coeffi- 
cients of conductivity are different. 

d. Placed in alternate layers with something else. 

1833 J. Scoffern in Orr's Circ. Set., Elan. Client, 490 The 
stratified copper leaves, .are taken out. 

Stratiform (strartif/um), a . 1 fad. F. strati- 
forme , as if ad. L. type *stratiformis , f. stratum : 
see Stratum and -form.] 

1 . Geol. Disposed in the form of strata ; showing 
apparent stratification. 

1803 [S. Weston] Werneria 8 Concrete carbonate of lime 
. .is nstular, or in pipes or cylinders, or strati-form in layers. 
x8xi Pinkerton Petral. I. 91 The other formation belongs 
to his [Werner's] Floetz, horizontal, or stratiform rocks. 
1839 De la Beche Rep. Geol. Cornwall, eta vi, 163 This 
tendency to be divided or cleave in a stratiform manner is 
highly deceptive. 1836 Page Adv, Text-bk. Geol. xx. (1876) 
4x6 But as we descend, .we find stratiform layers of shells. 
1883 R. D. Irving in 3rd Ann. Rep. U.S. Geol. Sum. xx8 
Seven layers of stratiform amygdaloid running from 3 to 20 
feet in thickness. 

2 . Forming or formed into strata or layers ; spec, 
in stratiform cartilage , 1 cartilage covering the bone 
in an osteo-aponeurotic canal for a tendon * if yd. 
Soc, Lex., 1898). 

1834 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 335 A very thin layer 
spread over serous membranes, the stratiform, ormembrani- 
form, melanosis. 1847 Todd's Cycl. Anat, IV. 104/2 Strati- 
form deposition is that occurring on serous surfaces in layers. 
1871 T, H. Green Introd. Pathol, ii. fa The punctiform and 
stratiform redness of hyperaemia. 

So f Sfcra'tiformed a. Geol. (see quot.). 
x8ix Pinkerton Petral, I. Introd. P. xxix, A stratified 
rock [in Werner's nomenclature] implying that the strata 
are of one and the same substance ; while the Floetz. .often 
present beds of different substances. But this distinction is 
not of such utility or importance as to necessitate the intro- 
duction of a barbarous word ; and if stratified be not precise, 
we may use stratiformed with Daubuisson, 

Stra tiform, a . 2 rare- 1 , [f. Stbat-us : see 
-form ] Resembling stratus clouds. 

1833 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxv. (1856) 321 Long, strati- 
form illuminated clouds. 

Stratify (strarlifai), v . 1 [ad. F. stratifier , ad. 
mod.L. stratificare , f. strdtwn : see Stratum and 

-FY.] 

1 . trans. ‘ To range in beds or layers’ (J.); spec. 
in Metallurgy, to range in alternate layers (metals 
and reagent substances) in a crucible. 

x66x Lovell Hist. Anim. * Min. 193 Crowfish. .may be 
put into barrels, having myrtle leaves stratified. x66p Row- 
land Schroder's Chym Dispel xiv 21 To Stratfy,..v, when 
Minerals are laid with Powdeis, Layer upon Layer, first 
Powder, then Plates of Metals ; then Powder, to the end, 



STRATIFY. 


STRATUM. 
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*670 \V. Simpson Hydrol, Ess. 6 Artificial vitriol., made by 
a cementation of plates, of copper sti atified with common salt 
and sulphur. 1706 Phillips (ed. Keisey) s.v,, To Stiatify 
Gold and Cement, .is to lay a Bed of Paste call’d Cement, 
then a Plate of Gold, then another Layer of Cement, then 
another Plate of Gold! and so on, till the Ciucible be full. 
*799 G. Smiiu Laboratory 1. 185 Stratify thin plates of brass 
in an earthen pipkin with powdered sulphur and antimony. 
1825 J. Nicholson Oper. Aleck . 340 The iron. .must be put 
into.. a cementing pot, and stratified with powdeied char, 
coal. 1828 W. C. Ottley Diit. Chan . <5- Min. Introd, 
Vocab., Stratify , to cause two 01 more bodies to act upon 
each other by placing them in any vessel in altei nate layers, 
184s Dodd Brit. Mctnuf. Ser. v. 184 The hide is then trans- 
ferred to a pit containing stronger core, or else is stratified 
with crushed bark. 1853 Soyer Pant > oph. 240 They . . wash 
them [sc. andiov.es] in sofror salt watei, and stratify them in 
bai rels with salt. *835 J. ScoprCRN in Ot r’s Ctrc. Sci., P.ieni. 
C/tem. 438 Bars of iviought iron are stratified with charcoal. 

+b. In passive : To be placed in alternate layers 
■with something else. Obs. 

1789 Mills in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 83 The gneiss, .is in 
libs from two to twelve inches thick, and is stratified by 
intermediate ribs of red granite of about an inch thick. 1789 
E. Darwin Bot. Card. 1. (1791) 38 notes, Iran is found., 
stratified with clay coals or argillaceous gilts. 1829 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 3) I. 6x6 We find the hydatids.. sometimes 
stratified with layers of albuminous and friable matter. 

2 . Geol. Oi natural agencies : To deposit (rocks) 
in strata or beds; to produce (a portion of the 
earth's crust) in the form of strata ; to form strata 
in. Chiefly in passive. 

1794 R. J. Sulivan View Nat, I. 49 They contain, .other 
vestiges of oiganic substances; and are always stratified. 
180s Jameson Descr. Dumfries 94 An extensive 
quarry, where a gi eat rock mass of limestone is exposed ; it 
is distinctly stratified. 1821 T. Dwight Trav. II. 480 A 
vast mass of blue limestone, hoiizontally sti atified. 1862 
Dana Man. Geol. 554 While the glaciers were disappearing, 
many a stieam or lake would have existed to stratify the 
drift. 1863 \j\t.LLAnitg. A Ian 37_ If the mud pierced through 
had been thrown down by the river in ancient channels, it 
would have been sti atified. 1867 — Princ. Geol. 11. xxiv. 
(1873) I. 617 Composed chiefly of indurated Tufa like Monte 
Nuovo, stratified conformably to its conical surface. 1878 
A. H. Grhen, etc. Coni i. 6 Both sandstones and shales are 
divided into layers or beds, and are said to be stiatified. 
b. transf, and fig. 

185* Mrs. Browning Casa Guidi Wind. 1. 631 Good lovers 
of our age to track and plough Their way to, through time's 
ordures stratified. 1872 O. W. Holmes Poet Breed: ft, ii, 
67 Society stratifies itself everywhere. *897 Br. Creighton 
in Daily News 22 Jan, 6/3 Its methods had been found 
effective in a younger country less stratified than our own. 
igoo Pilot 28 Apr. 25 6/a The mound from its great height 
must represent a series of sti atified ruins. 1912 J. L. Myres 
Dawn of Hist. viii. 168 This style [of pottery] was found in 
the important because well-stratified site at Phylakopi. 

3. mtr. To assume the form of strata. 

1856 T. B. Butler Philos. Weather 1. 13 (Funk) Currents 
of air do not mingle but stiatify. 

Hence Stratifying vbl. sb. 

*706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Stratification , (in Chymistry) 
a stratifying or putting different Matters Bed upon Bed [etc.], 

Stra-tify, v. 2 ? nonce-wd. [f. L. strata road (see 
STREET sb) + -(i)fy.] trans. To furnish with a 
system of roads. 

x88x C. Wordsworth Ch. Ilist. I. ii. 13 The Greek Em. 
pire.Jiad facilitated national^ intercourse by sea. Ulie 
Roman Empire, by its great niilitaty roads, acceleiated that 
intercourse by land. Greece and Rome navigated and 
stratified the world. 

Stratigrapher (stiati'grafar). [f. Strati- 
graphy : see -grabber.] One versed in strati- 
graphy ; one who describes ox delineates strata. 

18B3 A. Geikie in Nature 13 Feb. 337/1 He is an excellent 
stratigi apher. 1897 Natural Sci. Dec. 418 The stratigrapber 
is expected to map solid rock through its drift coveung. 

Stratigraphic (striEtigrarfik), a. [f. Strati- 
graphy : see -graphic. Cf. F. stratigraphiquel\ 
— next. 

, *877 Le Conte Elenr. Geol. (1879) 401 The lower portion 
is very barien of fossils, and this means of correcting the 
stiatigraphic conclusion was at fiist nearly wanting. 1880 
Nature 22 Jan. 290/1 Stratigraphic observations on the pre- 
carboniferous formation of Valtellina and Calabria. 1884 
Americau'VlU. goo Geogiaphy and Stratigraphic Geology. 
1896 J. P. Smrn in Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. Nov. 222 The 
absence of a paleontologic or sti atigraphic break was a suffi- 
cient reason for calling the beds in question Upper Coal 
Meaxuxes rather than Peimian. 

transf. iota Man XII. 134 Throughout the Old World 
the careful study of quaternary implements, and strati, 
graphic analysis of the conditions accompanying the different 
types, almost always make it possible to date a quaternary 
industry by the typical forms contained in it. 

Stratigraphica.1 (strsetigiEs'fikal), a, Some- 
times strata-. [Formed as prec, : see -ical.] 
Pei taining to stratigraphy. 

18x7 W. Smith [title) Stratigraphical System of Organized 
Fossils. _ 1840 Murchison Situria Hi, (1859) 43 The rock, 
unquestionably occupies the same stratigraphical position as 
the Lingula Flags of Wales. 1837 Portlock in Q, fml. 
Geol, Soc, XIII, p. xci, The stratigraphical distribution of 
the fossils enumerated. *869 Huxley in Sci. Opin. 28 Apr. 
486/1 What is termed stratigraphical geology is neither moi a 
nor less than the anatomy of tne earth. 1883 Hulks in Q. 
frill, Geol, Soc. XXXIX. Proc. 64 The advantages likely 
to accrue fiomsuch international uniformity of stratigrapbi. 
cal terms. 1892 Lapworth in Nature 18 Aug, 372/2 What 
is known as stratigiaphical geology, or the study of the 
geological formations. 

Hence Stratigra*pMcally adv. , in stratigraphi- 
cal respects * with reference to stratigraphy. 


*831 A. Sedgwick in Proc. Geol. Soc. I. 274 He [sr. W . 
Smith] made large collections of fossils ; and the moment an 
opportunity presented itself he arranged them all strati- 
graphically. 1837 H. Milllr VW. Rocks x. 418 Both stiati- 
gt aphically and palaeontologically the place in the scale of 
the Niagara graveyard can be definitely determined. 

Stratigrapbist (sti&ti*grafist). [f. Strati- 
graphy + -isr.j = Stratigrapher. 

1879 W. Keeping Fossils Upware Brickhill (1883) 27 
The value of the species is thereby.. considerably increased 
both to the Naturalist and Stratigraphist. 1892 Lapworth 
in Nature 18 Aug. 373/ x The brilliant stratigiaphistsof the 
end of the last century. 

Stratigraphy (stra_li*grafi). [f. L. strati- 
combining form of stratum : see Stratum and 
-graphy. Cf. F. stratigraphies 

1 . The branch of geology that is concerned with 
the order and relative position of the strata of the 
eaith’s crust. 

1865 Reader 4 Mar. 248/2 While accepting as a > basis ip 
theoretical geology the principles of Hutton, anti in strati- 
graphy the work of William Smith, he [etc,]. 1891 Blake 
hi Q, Jrnl Geol. Soc. XL VII. 341 Nor did heseeanyieavon 
to doubt the coriectness of his stratigraphy there. 

2 . The stratigraphical featmes (of a country, etc.); 
the order and relative position of the strata. 

rfiSa A. Geikie in Nature 7 Dec. 101/s His monograph 
embraces the stiatigi aphy, palaeontology, sti ucture, eruptive 
rocks, and contact-inetamoiphixin of the district. 1892 Lap- 
worth in Nature 18 Aug. 373/2 A formation, which is the 
unit of geological stratigraphy, is a rock sheet composed of 
many strata possessing common lithological characters. 

transf. 19x2 Man XII. 133 Dr. Peabody said that the 
perfect stratigraphy in Europe is contiasteu with a vague 
stratigraphy in America. There the paleolithic form persists 
in later periods and Chellean types are found on the surface. 

Stratiote (stne*tumt),, rare. In 7 -ot. [ad. Gr. 
aTpartujTijs, f. arpana ai my.] A soldier (in ancient 
Greece; also used by Harrington with reference to 
his imaginary commonwealth ). 

1636 Harrington Oceana Wks. (1700) 174 The Constable 
who is to ofiiciat at the Urn, shall, after the manner of the 
Elders, elect eveiy fifth Man of their whole number.. to 
be a Stratiot or Deputy of the Youth, 1873 Burton Hist, 
Scot. I. iii. 1x3 The lighter equipped stratiote of Greece. 

•f* Stratio tic, a. Obs.~° [ad. Gr. arparitoriKus 
military, arparaortKr] the military arts, f. oTpartc&rijs 
soldier, f. err par 16. army.] (See quot.) 

1636 Blount Glossogr ., Stratiotick ( stratioiicus ) warlike, 
pertaining to War. 

Strato- (strrt'tu), combining form of Stratus, 
used to form names for mixed types of cloud- 
structnie in which the * stratus ’ form is present as 
an element modifying one of the other forms. 
Strato-ci'rrus, a cloud resembling cirro-stratus, 
but moie compact in structure; hence Strato- 
cirrous a. Strato-ou'mulua = cumulo-stratus ; 
lienee Strato-ou*mulous a. 

1816 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XLII. 33 Such clouds 
should be called strato-cirro us. x8g8 fml. 6 ch, Geog. (U. S.) 
Oct. 3x0 The sky. .was overcast with strato-cumulus and 
cumulus clouds. 

Stratocracy (stratp'krSsi). Also 7 strato- 
cratie. [f. Gr. arparo-s army + -Kparia : see 
-cracy. Cf. F. stratocratie.’] Government by the 
army ; military rule ; a polity in which the army 
is the controlling power. 

*632 Observ. Forms of Govt. 8 Their Monarchy was 
changed into aStratocratie. 1636 Blount Glossogr ., Stra- 
tocracy (Gr.) military Government; where a Commonwealth 
is governed by an Army or by Soldiers. 1639 G auden Slight 
Healers (1660) 61 A game of Government wholly new to 
England, called Stratocracy. 1758 Monthly. Rev. 27 They 
[the English c 1650] felt in their turns all the inconveniences 
of an Oligarchy, a Democracy, and a Stratocracy. 1815 
Grattan Sp. 25 May (1822) III. 374 Sir, the French Govern- 
ment is war ; it is a stratocracy. 1832-4 De Quincey Cwsetrs 
Wks. 1839 X. loa The government ot an irnperator was., 
pet manent stratocracy having a moveable head. 1899 Spec- 
tator 7 Oct. 485/2 The greatest danger to the permanent 
progress of Europe.. is the possibility of a period of stra- 
tocracy. 

So Stra'toorat, one who embodies military rule ; 
Stratoera'tio a,, pertaining to stratocracy. 

1840 G. Raymond in New Monthly Mag. LVIII. 463 
Having, with a slratoci alio ‘ privilege forcibly appropriated 
the person of ayoung Polish female. 1892 Spectator \ 1 June 
809/1 The triumphant stratocrat whom their [the Roman 
oligarchy's] system tended to produce, 

StratOjjfraphy (stratp-gr&fi). rare- 1 , [f. Gr. 
trrparis army + -ypatpla -qraphy.] Military science. 

1841 D* Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 607 A great commander 
by land and by sea, he was critical in all the arts of strato- 
graphy. 

Stratopedarch. Hist, rare, [ad. Gr. arpd- 
ToireSapxTjSj f, trrparoirtSo-v camp + -apxqs ruler.] 
1833 Milman Lot. Chr. VI. 266 note , Demetrius the great 
Stratopedarch. 1893 W. M. Ramsay St. Paul the Traveller 
xv. 347 When the pai ty reached Rome, the centurion 
delivered his charge to his superior officer, who beais the 
t*de Chief of the Camp (Stratopedarch) in the Gieek text. 
Stratose (streHdus), a. Bot. [f. Strat-um + 
-ose.] Stratified ; arranged in layers. 

1881 Farlow Mar. Algae 51 Subgenus Eucladophora. 
Plants tufted, _ or, at times, stratose. not united into spongy 
masses by rhizoidal branches. 1900 B. D. Jackson Gloss. 
Bot, Terms, Stratose, in distinct layers. 

Stratous (strei'tas), a. [f. Stbat-us + -ous.] 
Of clouds : = Stratus attrib. 


18x6 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XLII. 33 These are 
called stratous clouds, from their sinking quashed appearance. 
Strattli, obs. form of Strait l\ . 

Stratula (stre'i-tiwla), sb. pi. [a. mod.L. type 
* strata la, pi. of * slratuhm , dim. of Stratum.] 
(See quots.) 

1833 De La Condamine in Q. fml. Geol. Soc. IX, 273 note. 
May not the word stratula be coined to describe those 
smaller subdivisions of strata which are frequently oblique? 
I should then say that the stratula here dip to the east. 1876 
A. H. Green Phys. Geol. ii. § 7. 83 The thicker layers of 
bedded locks aie usually spoken of as Beds or Strata, and 
the thinner as Laminae or Strafuia. 

Stratum (stMi*t#m). PI. strata (strata) ; 9 
rarely stratums. [a. mod.L. use of L. stratum, 
lit. something spread or laid down (in classical use 
with the senses ‘ bed -cover * horse-cloth ‘ pave- 
ment ’), neut. pa. pple. of sternPre to throw down, 
lay prostrate, spread out. Cf. F. strale fem. (1865 
in Littre).] 

1 . gen. A quantity of a substance or material 
spread over a nearly horizontal surface to a more or 
less uniform thickness ; a la) er or coat ; esp. oneot 
two or more paiallel la)ers or coats successively 
superposed one upon another. 

The mod.L. phrase stratum super stratum (cf. quot. 1699) 
was often used in Eng. context by writeisof the 17th c. : 
see e.g. quot. 1617 s.v. Stratification i. 

a. sing. 

*399 A. M. tr. Gabelhover's Bk. PJiysicke 54/1 Take a 
Copper basen,. .inspaige on the bottome thtrof a stratum of 
sault, and on that Fault a row of matuie Strawbeuyes. X677 
Piot Oxfordsh. 249 [He] fiist laid at the bottom gieen 
Black-tboin bushes, and on them a stratum of large lound 
stones. 1699 Eve: yn Acetai ia App. P 4, Cover the Bottom 
of the Jar with some Dill, an Handful of Bay-Salt, &c. and 
then a Bed of Nuts; and so stratum upon stratum as above. 
1799 Phil. Trans. LXXXIX. 134 The stratum of soil, sixteen 
feet thick, placed above the decayed tiees, seems to remove 
the epoch of their sinking and destruction, far beyond the 
reach of any historical knowledge. 1800 tr. Lagrange’s 
C/tem. II. 338 Scrape off, .the stiatum of verdigrisc which 
coveis eachsideof the plate. 1816 T. L. Peacock Headlong 
Hall viii, Covering the whole with a stratum of turf. 1834 
J. Dalton Metearol. Obseiv. (ed. 2) App. 197 The thickness 
of a stiatum of clouds, .is also variable from a few yards to 
three or four hundred or more. 1846 f. Baxter's Libr. 
Pract, Agric. (ed. 4) I. 313 To pi event the attacks of slugs 
and worms, some cultivatois recommend a stratum of lime., 
to be placed at the bottom of the bed. 1831 Nichoi. Archit. 
Heav. 22 In the midst of a stratum or bed of stars, i860 
Tyndall Glac. 1. a viii. 13a r I he blue gleams which issued 
from the bioken or perforated stratum of new snow. *867 
IJaki r Nile Trib. vi. (1872) 79 It had been entirely denuded 
of the loam that had foimed the upper stratum. 

b. pi. strata. 

1x1700 KhN H Yiiinothco Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 46 Thus of 
each Age. .The Strata there of Graves- distinct remain. 1777 
Robertson Hist. A mer. x. Notes, Wks. 1831 VI. 301 Accqi d- 
ing to M. de Condamine, there were regular strata of build-* 
ing in some parts of Atun-Cannar, which he remarks as 
singular. 1807 T. Thomson Cheat, (ed. 3) II. 418 Thus there 
were three strata of liquids in the vessel : the acid lowermost, 
and the alcohol uppermost, separated fiom each other by the 
water. 1837 Barham Iagol. Leg., Spectre of 1 apjnngton. 
Rescued from the grave in which they [his breeches] had 
been buried, like the strata of a Christmas pie. 

H c. The form strata used, as sing., with pi. 
stratas. Obs. 

*735 Dyciie & Pardon Diet., Strata, a Layer or Bed of 
different Soil or Matter. 1766 J. Bartram fml. 9 Jan. 29 
A high bluff of sand., under which was a strata four foot 
thick, of a btownish soft sand stone. 1768 Hamilton 
Vesuvius in Phil. Plans. LIX. 20 The soil consists of 
stratas of lavas, ashes, pumice, and now-and-then a thin 
stratum of good earth. 

2 . A bed of sedimentary rock, usually consisting 
of a series of ‘ layers ’ or ‘ laminae ’ of the same 
kind, representing continuous periods of deposition. 

The precise application of the term has varied, some 
geologists having used it as equivalent to (layer* or Mamina’. 
In the collective plural stfata, which is much the most 
frequent use, the distinction between the different uses 
commonly disappears. 

a. sing. 

1699 J. Brewer in Phil. Trans. XXII. 485 This Stratum 
of green Sand and Oystei .shells is.. nigh 2 foot deep. _ 1709 
T. Robinson Nat. Hist. fVestmoi Id <J- Cuvtb, v. 27 Flints. . 
make up no particular Stratum of this Earth, but are a sort 
of Mundick. 1772 Pennant Tours. Scot. (1774) 267 This 
whole stratum lies in an inclined position. 1804 J. Barrow 
Trav. S. Africa II. 82 In the_snme stratum..! discovered 
several large masses of pyramidal crystals of quartz. *830 
Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 203 One stratum, composed of many 
layers, is of a compact nature and fifteen feet thick ; it selves 
as an excellent building stone. 1863 Dana Alan Geol. 91 
A stratum, the collection of layers of one kind which form 
a rock as it lies between beds of other kinds... A stratum 
may consist of many layers. 187a Jfnkinson f n S‘- f a * e 
Distr. (1870) 36 When ascending from Long Sleddale the 
stratum of limestone is observed in the gill on the left. 

b. pi. strata. 

1671 H. O. tr. Steno's Prodr. Diss. Solids 37 To the Sedi- 
ments of Fluids do belong the Strata or Beds of the Kartn. 
1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth (1702) 29 Shells..fell to 
the bottom at the same time that the Chalky Particles did, 
and so were entombed in the Strata of Chalk. 1706 PHii.Lirs 
(ed. Kersey), Strata . . the Layers or Beds of different kind 
of Earthy Matter, that lie one over another without any 
regular Order, in the most part of the whole Globe of Earth. 
1730-46 Thomson Autumn 1359 The mineral strata there, 
Thrust blooming thence the vegetable world. 1738 1 ■ Story 
in Mem, f. Logon (1851) 135 Scarborough.. at whose biga 
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cliffs and the great vaiieties of strata therein and their 
present positions, I fuither learned and was confirmed in 
some things. 1784 Cow per Task m. 151 Some drill and 
bore The solid eaith. and from the strata there Extiact a 
register by which [etc.]. 1842 Penny Cycl. XXIII. 105/2 
in Geology, both the separately deposited layers of iock,and 
the rocks formed of these similar layers, accumulated to- 
gether, have received the name of strata. 1847 Tennyson 
P> incess iii. 154 That afternoon the Piincess rode to take 
'! he dip of ceitain strata to the Noith. 1875 Dawson Dawn 
of Life ii. 9 The. .Lauren tian strata., are seen to underlie., 
the Silurian beds. 1877 Huxley Physiogr. ii, 24 'The suc- 
cessive layers of rock, or as they are technically called 
strata. 

c. pi. stratums. (Not in scientific nse.) 

1843 Mr. & Mrs. S. C. Hall Ireland III. 170 The black 
inegular tocks, the stiatums of many colours and the dtbris 
of a sloping bank. 

3 . A region of the atmosphere, of the sea, or of 
a quantity of fluid, assumed for purposes of calcu- 
lation as bounded by horizontal planes. 

a. sing. 

1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Study Nat. (1799) I. 38 
That vast stiatum of fiozen air which surrounds our Globe, 
about a league above the surface. 1834 Mrs. Somerville 
C annex. P/iys. Sci. § xiii. (1847) 1x3 Sir James Ross, who 
found a stratum of constant temperature in the ocean at a 
depth depending on the latitude. 184a Grove Led. Progr. 
P/iys. Sci. x8 No action is perceptible in the intervening 
stratum of liquid. 1850 Ran nine Mlsc. Set. Papers (1881) 
22 A poition of a spherical stratum of atmospheie suriound- 
ing an atomic centre. 1877 Huxley Physiogr. vi. 84 The 
carbonic acid, .would tend to settle down in a stiatum near 
the ground. 

b. pi. strata. 

1787 Crit. Ret>. LX IV. 302 It was found that the change 
really arose fiom the drier air above, mixing with the in- 
ferior strata. x8i2-x6 Playfair Nat. Phil. (18x9) I. 245 If, 
thetefoie, the heights from the surface be taken increasing 
in arithmetical progression, the densities of the strata of air 
will decrease in geometrical progression. 1854 Tomlinson 
tr, Arago's Astron. 163 But gases being extremely com- 
pressible, the lower strata . . are necessnrily more compressed. 
1858 Jenyns Observ. Meteorol. 204 The temperature of the 
lower strata of the air. 

4 . Biol, etc,, One of a number of layeis com- 
posing an animal or vegetable tissue. 

a. sing. 

1846 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chew. II. go If a 
normal stratum of epithelium is no longer formed,.. the 
changes impressed on the fluid must be different from those 
which it would undergo during the oidinaiy secretion of 
healthy mucus. 1866 Treat. Hot. 1 102/2 Stratum, a layer 
of tissue. 1884 Bower & ScoTr De Bary’s Phaner. 554 The 
cells of the endodermis . . often form the outermost stratum 
of the cork-layer. 1899 Allbntt's Syst. Med. VIII. 600 The 
collagenous tissue of the uppermost stratum of the cutis may 
now undergo a distinct sclerotic change. 

b. pi. strata. 

i£t * A. Monro Anat. (ed. 3) 3 The . . Strata or Layers, of 
which the Periosteum is composed. x86o Laycocic Mind 
Brain II. 359 Undei certain circumstances the [ganglionic] 
cells ate arranged i 1 layers or strata. 1884 Bower & Scott 
De Bary's Phaner. 83 The strata or ciusts are superposed 
on the cuticle in the form of a continuous membrane. 

5. Electr. (Cf. Stratification 2 d.) 

*838 T. R. Robinson in Proc. R. IHsh Acad. VI. 428 The 
memscoid strata were at first very distinct, but faded away 
in a few seconds. 

0 . fig. in various applications (chiefly after sense 
2): A portion of a body of institutions, beliefs, 
etc., proceeding fiom one historical period or re- 
presenting one stage of development ; a level or 
grade in social position or culture ; the part of a 
population belonging to'a particular level in station 
or education ; and the like. a. sing. 

*807 G. Chalmers Caledonia 1 . 229 note. The first stratum 
of names on the map of North-Britain is Camhro-British ; . . 
the second stratum.. superinduced on the former, was the 
Gaelic. 1850 Carlyle Latter-day Paniplt. iii. 39 From the 
lowest and bioadest stratum of Society.. there was born, .. 
a Robert Burns. 1862 Stanley Jew. Ch. (1877) I. xix. 369 
In modern times they have practically been drawn from one 
stiatum of society. 1870 Max MUller Sci. Relig. (1873) 
3x8 Odin belongs to the same stratum of mythological 
thought as Dyaui in India. 1877 Miss Yonge Cameos I. ii. 

17 The Caroline race were Franks,.. a mixture of Roman 
and Gallic, with only an upper stratum of the true Frank. 
*902 L. Stephen Stud. Biogr. IV. vii. 261 The habit of 
reading spread to a lower social stratum. X914 Blackw. 
Mag. Oct. 505/a He sprang from that stratum of the middle 
class.. which owes its immediate fortunes to commercial 
enterprise. 

b. pi, strata. 

1850 Carlyle Latter-day Patnfh. iii. 38 In the lowest 
bioad strata of the population, .are produced men of every 
kind of genius. 1867 A. Barry Sir C. Barry ii. 43 The 
superimposed strata of Greek, Roman, Saracenic and 
Gothic architectuie. 1876 Birch Monvrn. Hist. Egypt 15 
Leaving as open questions the contemporaneity or sequence 
of the dynasties, but recognising them as representing strata 
of time, 1890 Blackik J Ess. Mor. $ Soc. Int. 298 In fact a 
large proportion of the upper strata of English is merely 
Latin and Greek in a very thin disguise. 19x3 Sir T. Bar- 
low in Times 7 Aug. 8/2 The. .study of small variations in 
the ordinary diets of adults and children . . in different social 
strata and in different countries. 

7 . attrib. (in pi, form.) ? Obs. 

.* 8*4 Jameson in Mem, Wernerian Soc. II. 223 Two con- 
tiguous portions of rock, whether separated by strata-streams 
or not. 1839 Ure Did. Arts 748 The flat veins, or strata 
veins, seem to be nothing else than expansions of the matter 
of the vein between the planes of the strata. 1842 Selby 
Brit. Forest Trees 351 'ihe strata-like form the branches 
naturally assume. 
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Stratus (strei-tus). Meteorol. [a. L. stratus 
(it stem), f. strd-, sternPre to spread, lay down, 
(See quot. 1S03, and cf. Stratum.)] One of the 
simple forms of cloud, having the appearance of a 
' broad sheet of nearly uniform thickness, usually 
existing at low elevations. 

1803 L. Howard Modif. Clouds (1865) 4 Stratus , a widely 
extended, continuous, horizontal sheet, increasing from below 
upward, footn. This application of the Latin word stratus 
is a little forced. But the substantive stratum , did not 
agree in its termination with the other two [cirrus, cumulus ], 
and is besides already used in a different sense even on this 
subject, e.g.a stratum of clouds; yet it was desirable to 
keep the deiivation from the verb sterna , as its significations 
agiee so well with the circumstances of this Cloud. 183* 
Brewster Nat, Magic vi. (1833) 141 A thin stratus or ‘ log 
bank ‘ appeared in the same quarter. X858 Jenyns Observ. 
Meteorol. 199 Hence a mist will often appear in damp 
places, while in otheis, where dews are of constant occur- 
rence, a mist^ i.e. stratus, may be a rare thing. 1882 
PiDGroN Engineer's Holiday II. 2x6 Extending. .a con- 
siderable distance towaidsthe zenith, lay a thick horizontal 
layei of stiatus, above which was blue. 

attrib. i860 Tyndall Giac. 1, xviii. 122 A gray stratus 
cloud had drawn itself across the neck of the Matterhorn. 
1883 Harper's Mag. May 888/2 In that low mass of stiatus 
clouds which oveinung the sunset there was now a wild 
convulsion, 

Strauch(t : see Straight, Stretch v. 
t Straught, a. Obs. [Aphetic f. Distraught a.] 
Distraught, out of one’s mind. Also, bereft of 
(one’s wits, mind). 

a 1529 Skelton Agst. Ven. Tongues Wks, 1843 1 . 133 My 
scoles are not for vnthriftes vntaught, For frantlck faitours 
half mad and half straught. 1530 Pai.sgr. 429/2, I am 
stiaught, je suis etuagP. He is stiaught, il est enragi. 
1S66 Painter Pal. Pleas. (156a) 1 . 147 He seemed rather 
to bee a man straught . .than lyke one that had hys wittes. 
1566 Drant Horace, Sat. 1. vi. D v b, The moste of men, wil 
thincke me straughte of witte. 1567 Golding Ovid's Met. 
vi (1593) xsoBetwcene his du&kie wings he caught Orithj a 
straugfit for feare. 1579-80 North Plutarch , Agesilaus 
(*595) 668 Seely women also . . rnnne vp and do wne, as straught 
of their wits. 1584 R. Scot Discav. Witcher, vn. xi. 144 Being 
now stiaught of mind, desperate, and a verie too le. C1600 
Day Begg. Bednall Gr. iv. i. (1881) 72 Stumbling! what 1 
stumbling? I think the fellow be straught. 
lienee f StratrghtnesB, Strau-ffhtedness. 

1530 Palsgr. 277/1 Straugh[t]nesse madnesse, ante nee. 
1552 Huloe r, Strawghtnes of the mynd by ieason of fear, 
pauicus. 1583 Golding Calvin on Dent, xxviii. 979/2 For 
vntill God haue brought vs to this straughtednes-.e, we be 
altogether blockish. [Fr. Car tusques & tant gue Dieu nous 
ait amenet & cede f uric, nous sovnnes stupides da tout.] 

Straught : see Straight a. and v., Si retch v. 
Strauhe, Strauht, obs. ff. Straw, Straight. 
Strauht(e, obs. pa.t. and pa. pple. of Stretch v. 
Strauno(h)e, straung(e, obs. ff. Strange. 
Str aun.de, obs. form of Strand sbfi 
Straungeour, -er(e, etc., obs. ff. Stranger. 
Strauugle, obs. form of Strangle v. 

Strauth, obs. pa. pple. of Stbetgh v . 

+ Stra'vagant, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. It. stra- 
vagante, or aphelic ad. med.L. extravagantem ; see 
Extravagant.] A. adj, * Irrelevant, unsuitable, 
extraordinary : =• Extravagant a. 4, 5, 6 . 

*565 Harding Let. in Strype Ann. Ref. (1709) I. App.xxx. 
57 , 1 made no foretalk to your strauagant Chalenge, till 
[etc.]. 1579 Fenton Guicciard. 823 Of which stravagant 
manner of dealing not being hable to excuse themselves 
by any reason, they attributed all to the working of the holy 
Ghost. 1613 Chapman Mask Inns of Court (16x4) A 3, The 
Torch-beaters habits were likewise of the Indian gaib, but 
more strauagant then those of the Maskers. 

B. sb. a. Something irrelevant, b. A vagrant. 
1565 T. Staplf,ton Fortr. Faith 8 To go to the matter 
alleaged directly without idle twanges, and rouing stiaua- 
gants fiom the purpose. 1592 Nobody <5- Somebody C i, I was 
carried afore the Constable but yesterday, and they tooke 
mee vp for a strauagant, 1608 Day Hum, out of Breath 
m. i. (i860) 31 Flo, Away you sharking companion. Asp. 
How Flo. Wandring stiavagant, that likeadroane flies 
humming from' one land to another. 

Stravaig (stiavff'g), v. Sc. and north. Also 
stravague, stravag(e. [? Aphetic form of Extba- 
VAGE v, (? for *exlravague).’] intr. To wander 
about aimlessly. Hence Stravai-ging (-gig) vbl. 
sb. and ppl. a. Also Stravai’ger (-gar). 

x8oj [see Vague v.t 1 fl], z8ax Galt Ann. Parish xiii. 
Lady Macadam’s hens and fowls.. being great stravaggers 
for their meat. 1825 J. Wilson Nodes A mbr. Wks. 1855 I. 

25 The belts o’ plantations are no very wide nor thesherub- 
beries stravagin awa’ into wild mountainous regions 0’.. 
breckans. 1825 Brockett N. C. Gloss,, Stravaiging \ stroll- 
ing about. 1842 J. Wilson Chr. North III. 293 Those 
heartless clouds that keep stravaigging over mountain-tops, 
1871 Black Dau. Heth xxiv, ‘Nonsense ! ’ said Lady Dium. 

* Would you have an old woman like me stravaiging about 
the shore by myself? ‘ 1884 Annie Swan Carlowne x. 

15a Miss Ritchie’s peacock had taken what she called a 
stravagin’ turn. *887 Heni ey Villon's Straight Tip 23 At 
any graft, no matter what. Your merry goblins soon stravag. 
*901 G, Douglas Ho. with Green Shutters 26 Where have 
you been stravaiging to? 1905 A. I. Shand Days of Past 
xiv. 275 Those stravaiging cottage cats. 

Strove, obs. pa. t. of Strive v . 

Straw (str§), sbfi Forms: a. istrdaw, strau, 3 
strati}, strauue, 3-7 strawe, 5 strauhe, atrawh, 
4- straw; ff. 1 strdow, streu(w, strew (pi. 
strewu) ; 7. 1 strd, 1-5, 9 'dial, stree, 4-6 stre 
(J> 1 . siren), 5-6, 8-9 dial, str ey, 7-9 dial, strea, 


streea, slreay (7 pi. strease) ; S. 3-9 north, stra 
(5 pi. strase), 6-7 Sc. stra i, stray (pi. strais), 
6-9 Sc. strae; e. 5 strowh, 5-6 Sc. and north. 
stro, stroye, 7 stroe, 5-7 strowe. [Com. Teut. 
(not found in Gothic) : OE. strlazu neut. = OFris. 
stri (NFris. strUi, stre , WFris. strie), OS., MLG., 
MDu. strd (Du. stroo) neut., OHG., MHG. strS 
neut., gen. strawes , strbives (mod.G. stroh masc.), 
ON. strd neut. (Sw. strd, Da. straa) OTeut. 
*strawo-, f. root * str an- : streu- : see Strew v. 

The ON. form strd is piob. in part the source of the Sc. 
and Northern stra, strae, etc. and of the North Midland 
and Northern sho, though in some dialectal areas the 
normal phonetic development fiom OE. would issue in forms 
coincident with these. The Scottish stro of the i5-xfith c. is 
a literary alteration of stra.] 

I. Collective sing. 

1 . The stems or stalks (esp. dry and separated by 
threshing) of certain cereals, chiefly wheat, barley, 
oats, and rye. Used for many purposes, e g. as litter 
and as fodder for cattle, as filling for bedding, as 
thatch, also plaited or woven as material for hats, 
beehives, etc. 

c xooo /Elfric Gram. iv. (Z.) 8 Foenum, gaeis oScSe stieow 
[v.r r. streaw, stiau]. Ibid, xiii. (Z.) 83 Foenum strew [v.rr. 
streow, streaw, strau]. cxooo Sax. Leeclid. III. 114 Bserne 
banne stieuw. c xooo /Elfric Horn. I. 404 Sume hi cuwon 
neora gescy, . .sume streaw. <1*300 Cursor M. 7204 His 
bandes al he brae in tua, Als bai had ben made bot on stra. 
c 1374 Chaucfr Troylus 111. 859 How is this candele in the 
strawe y-falle ? *377 Lange, P. PI. B. xiv. 233 Whan he 
streyneth hym to streche be strawe is his schetes. c 1380 
Wyo.if. 5 V/. Wks. 1 . 1x9 Swepte as be p.xment from hilyyng 
of stree. 1388 — Isa. l.w. 25 A lioun and an oxe schulen ete 
stree. 1422 Yonge tr. Sect eta Secret. 239 Suche a stomake 
islikenyd to the litill file, that may brande but flex or stree. 
c 1440 Lydg. Horse, Goose 4- Sheep xg6 As pilwes been to 
chaumbris agreable, So is hard strauhe litteer for the stable. 
CX450 Capgrave Si. Gilbert vi. 71 On his bed bad our 
tnaystir Gilbert.. no bolstering but strawe. 0x460 Oseney 
Reg. (1913) 144 pe chaffe schall Abide togedur with be strow 
to me and to my heyres. c 1480 Henkyson Test. Cresseid 
439 And for thy Bed tak now ane bunche of stro [rime-words 
tho, ago], 1491 in Ada Dorn. Condi. (1839) 222/1 For 
hay & stra price xxiiij s. 1501 Acc, Ld. High Treas. Scot. 
II. 124 Item, ..to James Dog to by stray to the Kingis 
chamir in Invernes, xvj d. 1523-34 Fitzherb. Husb. 8 6 
Horses.. must haue.. strawe for lytter. 1549 in Feuillerat 
Revels Edw. VI (19x4) 43 For Stiawe to Stuff the baggs, 
iitj 1 *. a 1568 A. Scott Poems (S.T.S.) xxxv. ig Lyk dust and 
stro [ rime-word no] Bene vaneist w* the wind. 1579 in 3rd 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 402/2 Yeirlie ane wedder, ane 
creill full of peittis and ane sled full of sti ay. 1593 Extracts 
Munic. Acc. Newcastle (1848) 31 Paide for stro, candle, 
drinke, and stringe, which bounde the semynaries armes 
befoi e he was executed, 9 d. 1637 Milton Lytidas 124 Their 
lean and flashy songs Grate on their scrannel Pipes of 
wi etched straw. 1657 Lamont Diary (Maitl. Club) 100 
None should be obleidged to bring any oatts to the English 
tioupe horses any longer, but only stra hireafter. x6B8 
Holme Armoury 11. 173/2 Blend Fodder, is Hay and Straw 
mixed. £1730 Burt Lett. N. Scot. (1754) II. xxiii. 233 He 
dy’d at Hame, lik an auld Dug, on a Puckle o’ Strae, 1765 
Museum Rust. IV. 221 The straw of rye is much more 
valuable, both for thatching, bedding and fodder than the 
straw of wheat. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian x, Paolo 
soon after turned into his bed of straw. *832 Veg. Svbst. 
Food Man 45 The straw of summer wheat is more agieeable 
to cattle than that produced from winter sowing. 1848 
Thackeray Van, ArrVxix, Shehad the street laid knee-deep 
with straw; and the knocker put by. *868 Rep. U, S. Com- 
missioner Agric. (1869) 417 It [re. wheat] stooled out much 
more than either, and was uniform in ripeness and length of 
stiaw. *875 W. Patf.kson Notes Mitxt. Svrv, (ed. 3) Bo 
Load of straw = 36'trusses each of 36 lbs. 

b. fig. with reference to the small value of straw 
in comparison with the giain, or to its Teady in- 
flammability. 

c *386 Chaucer Man of Law's T, 603 Me list nat of the 
chaf or of the stree Maken so long a tale as of the corn. 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 6354 , 1 ..go thurgh alle regiouns, Seking 
alle religiouns. But to what ordre that I am sworn, I take 
the strawe, and lete the corn. *6*0 Shaks. Temp, iv. 5a 
Strongest oathes, are straw To th’ fire ith’ blood, 

+ 0. Thatch, thatched houses. Obs. 

1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav, (1677) 27 A small Village of 
Straw unworthy the notice. 

2 . Phrases, a. To make bricks without straw : 
said with allusion to Exodus v. 

The current form and application of the saying are hardly 
justified by the narrative. The Israelites were not requited 
to make bricks without straw (which was an indispensable 
binding material for sun-dried bricks), but to gather the 
stiaw tor themselves instead of having it furnished to them. 
The phrase, however, now commonly means ‘ (to be requited) 
to produce results without the means usually considered 
necessary Cf- the accurate use in quot. 1661. 

*658 in Verney Mem. (1907 ) 1 1 . 79 It is an hard task to make 
bricks without straw. *66* Dk. Ormonde in nth Rep. 
Hist. MSS, Comm. App. v. xo If they will not let that [act] 
passe, .and yet will have us keepe armys, is it not require- 
ing a tale of bricks, without allowing the straw. 1874 L. 
Stephen Hours in Library I. vi. 271 It is often good for us 
to have to make bricks without straw. *883 Miss M. 
Betham-Edwards Disarmed i. 1 . 5 The fact is, you are fast 
being spoiled. But your task from to-day will be to make 
bricks without straw. No appeal shall induce me to have 
pity on you. 

b. In the straw : in childbed, lytng-in. So out 
of the straw, recovered after childbearing. 

In quot. 1786 the phrase is taken to 1 efer to the practice of 
laying down straw (to deaden noise) befoi e a house where 
there is a confinement. It is doubtful whether this was the 
original meaning, though the practice was common. 
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<11661 Fuller Worthies, Lines. (1662) 149 Our English 
plain Proverb, De Pueiperis, they are in the Straw ; shows 
Feather-Beds to be of no ancient use amongst the Common 
sort of our Nation. 1705 [E. Ward] Hudibras Redtv. tv, 
18 We sipp’d our Fuddle, As Women in the Straw do 
Caudle. 177a Grimston Papers (MS.), 1 hope your neigh- 
bour, Mrs. G., is safe out of the straw, and the child well 
1786 Burgoyne Heiress 1. 4, Vou take care to send [re. cards] 
to all the lying-in ladies? Prompt. At their doors, Madam, 
before the first load of straw. . . Prompt. (Reading his 
memorandum as he goes out). I.ariies in the straw — 
Ministers, &c.. .never a better list [etc.]. 1822 De Quincey 
Confess. (1823) 120 In the phrase of ladies in the straw, ‘ as 
well as can be expected '. 183a Marryat N. Forster jcv, 
They found the lady in the straw. 

a. In the straw ; (of corn) not yet threshed. 

170* C. Woli.ey Jrrtl. New York (i860) sg, I paid for two 
load of Oats in the straw 18 shillings. 170a Act 1 A itne Stat, 
n. c. 10 § 14 All Carts with. .Coin in the Straw. 

d. To run to straw : see Run v. 69 e. 

1659 Gauden Slight Healers (1660) 89 Physitians that are 
not by much study.. run out to Atheism (as some corn in 
lusty ground doth to straw and halm), a 172a Lisle Hush. 
(t757) *3 Vou will find, that in such a case the corn will run 
out to a straw. 1765 [see Run v. 6g e]. 1837 Livingstone 
Trav. xii. 215 It. .would make corn run entirely to straw. 

e. Man of straw ; a person or thing compared to 
a straw image ; a counterfeit, sham, * dummy ’ ; 
similarly, a fact of straw, etc. ; ( 6 ) an imaginary 
adversary, or an invented adverse argument, ad- 
duced in order to be triumphantly confuted ; (c) a 
person of no substance, esp. one who undertakes a 
pecuniary responsibility without having the means 
of discharging it; (d) a fictitious or irresponsible 
person fraudulently put forward as a surety or as a 
party in an action. 

*$99 Return fr. Pamass. 1. i. 231 [He] braggs..of his 
Uberalitie to schollers.. : but indeed he is a meere man of 
strawe, a great Iumpe of drousie earth. 1613 Daniel 
Hymen's Tri, 11. i. Vvks. (1623) 283 Idolatrue not so that 
Sexe, but hold A man of strawe moie then a wife of gold 
[- Fr. proverb: ‘Unhomme de paille vaut une femme d’or 
1624 Ga taker Transubst. 92 To skirmish with a man of 
straw of his owne making. 163a R. Saunders Balm to heal 
Retie. IF winds 82 He . .strikes at randome at a man of straw. 
1675 W vcherlry Country Wife tv. iii. 67, 1 will not be your 
drudge by day, to squire your wife about, and be your man 
of stiaw, or scare crow only to Pyes and Jays j that would 
be nibling at your forbidden fruit. 2677 2nd Packet Adv. 
to Men of Shaftesbury 52, I rather suppose the Some that 
say so never were men of God’s making, but mere men of 
stiaw set up by Master Bencher, for a Tryal of his own Skill 
in Confutation, a 1734 North Exam. tit. vii. (1740) 508 
The Verity of all such Suppositions denied, off drops the 
Vizor, and a Face of Straw appears. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. 
Nat. (1834) I. 233 What is this but placing the essence of 
virtue in her outside, making her a man of straw, an empty 
covering containing nothing within? 1823 ‘Ton Bee’ Diet, 
Turf 167 1 Man of straw a bill-acceptor, without property 
— ‘ no assets 1837 Dickens Pickw. xxi, If the defendant 
be a man of straw, who is to pay the costs, Sir ? 1840 Da 
Quincey Style Wks, 1859 XI. 218 It is always Socrates and 
Crito, or Socrates and Phaedrus,. .in fact, Socrates and some 
man of straw or good-humoured nine-pin set up to be bowled 
down as a matter of course. 1876 L. Stephen Hours in 
Library II. ii. 67 But no man can dispense with the aid of 
a living antagonist, free from all suspicion of being a man of 
straw. 1883 Law Times' Rep. LIII. 484/1 The real plaintiff 
ma’y assign his interest to a man of straw, and in such a case 
the court will require security to be given, 
ff. A pad in the straw : see Pad sb\ 3. 06 s. 
*f*g. Mil. For si) aw; (see quots.) Obs.~° 

[A rendering^ of Fr, a la paille, from the phrase (tiler d let 
paille , to go in search of straw for the horses hence ‘ to be 
allowed a short mteival of rest from carrying arms ’.] 

270a Mtlit, Diet. (1704) s.v., For Straw, is a word of com- 
mand to dismiss the Soldiers when they have grounded their 
Arms, so that they be ready to return to them upon the first 
firing of a Musket, or beat of Drum. [Hence 1706 Phillips 
( ed. Kersey) ; and many later Diets.] 

ill. To condemn to straw : to declare worthy of 
a madhouse. Obs, 


1779 Johnson L.P., Dryden (1868) 16 3 Viigil would have 
been too hasty if he had condemned him [Statius] to stiaw 
for one sounding line. 

3 . Extended to denote the stalks of certain other 
plants, chiefly pease and buckwheat. 

< r *3*S Gloss. IF. de Bibbesw. in Wright Foe. 156 Pemet 
dount de pessas [gloss] pese stree. 1379 E. K. Gloss, to 
Spenser s Sheph. Cal. 256 Vetchie, of Pease stiawe. 1687 
A. Lovell tr. f hevenot s Trav. tr, 126 These Bottles are 
coveied with the Straw of Canes. 1760 R. Brown Comil. 
Farmer n. 83 Ihe straw [of buckwheat] is good fodder for 
cattle. 1795 Vancouver Agric. Essex 178 To discontinue 
ttie_ practice of burning the straw of coleseed, mustard, 
coriander, carraway. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. II. 
628 ihe haulm or straw of the potatoe. 189s Gardeners' 
“7 Au S- *37/2 Messrs. Carter should have preferred 
it if the «traw (of a pea] had not been so long. 

b. U.S. Pine needles. 

1836 Olmsted Slave Stales 321 The leaves, or straw, as its 
foliage [*.«. that of the yellow pine] is called here, i860 
whitman A mer. Feuillage 36 The ground in all directions 
is cover'd with pine straw. 

C. In plant-names, as camel's straw, sea straw. 

ill !! 6 £?•/?*’ “dxxxyi. (1529) X iij b, Squinante is an 
herbe that is called camelles strawe, bycause camelles do 
“*• %, ct 7 z * Gazophyl. x. 91 Sussex Sea-straw. 

ltie straw of wheat or other cereal plants 
plaited or woven to form a material for hats and 
bonnets ; a kind or variety of this material, or an 
imitation of it (made, e. g., from paper). 

1730 Mas. Enz. Thomas Metam. Town (1731) 20 Straw, 
Una with Green, their May. day Hats. 1783 O’Keeffe 


Birth-day 17 With hei stockings green, and her hat of straw. 
1859 Ladies' Cabinet Nov. 278/1 Plain Dunstable straws 
continue to be worn. 1893 Daily News 20 Mar. 7/1 Paper 
straws are among the new things. . . Hats and bonnets made 
of these straws are inexpensive, 190a Daily Chron. 1 Feb. 
8/3 The newest stiaw resembles the petals of a flower, and 
is called chrysanthemum straw ; also there is more lace straw 
going to be worn than last year. 

II. A single stem of a cereal, etc. 

5 . A stem of any cereal plant, esp. when dry and 
separated from the grain ; also, a piece of such a 
stem. 

c raoo Vices If Virtues 133 Ne lat hie [Honestas] nawht So 
hande ple^ende mid stikke, ne mid strawe, a 1223 Ancr. 
R. 296 pe ewene seide ful so5 pet mid one strea brouhte o 
hi une alle hire huses, pet muchel kumeS of lutel. c 1374 
Chaucer Troy Ims n. 1743 In titering, and pursuite, and ae- 
layes, The folk devyne at wagginge of a stiee. 1426 Lydg. 
De Gml. Pilgr. 1837 Lych hornys of a lytell snayl, Wych ; . 
for a iytel strawh wyl shrynke. e 1430 Bk. Curtasye 94 in 
Babees Bk., Clense not thi tethe. .With knyfe ne stie, styk 
ne wande. 1601 Shaks Jut C. 1, ui. 108 Those that with 
haste will make a mightie fire, Begin it with weake Strawes, 
1675 Owen Indwelling Sin xv‘11. (1732) 233 No more Im- 
pression., than Blows with a Straw would give to an Ada- 
mant. 173a Pope Ess. Man ii ; 276 Behold the child, by 
Nature’s kindly law, Pleas'd with a rattle, tickled with a 
stiaw. 1815 J. Smith Panorama Set. <5- Art II. 817 The 
communication may be maintained by any slight tube, as a 
straw, or a reed. 1897 E. Howlgtt in VV. Andrews' Legal 
Lore 92 In some manors the surrender [of lands] is effected 
by the delivery of a rod, in others of a straw. 

transf. 1387 T. Newton Heibal for Bible xxvii. 150 
Another kinde of Reede..hnth a long, round and hollowe 
stalke or strawe, full of knottie mints. 

fb. Collective plural = sense r. Obs. 

1390 Gowfr Conf 1. 143 In stede of mete gras andstves,.. 
He syh. c 1440 Pallad. on Husb. m. 362 With rysshes or 
wit!) stren me most hem bynde [L. tunc iunco aut nlmo aut 
uii/iine striugimus ]. *383 Leg. Bp. St. A ndrois 299 Reasing 
the devill . .with . . Palme croces, and knottis of strease. 
c. Poet. - Oat sb. 5. rare. (Cf. quot. 1637 T -) 

1388 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 913 When Sbepheards pipe on 
Oaten strawes. 1697 Drydpn Firg. Past. ill. 37 Dunce at 
the best 1 in Streets but scarce allow’d To tickle, on thy 
Straw, the stupid Crowd. 

’d. A straw in the shoe is said to have been the 
sign by which loafers about the cotuts of law 
advertised their readiness to perjure themselves for 
money. Cf. straw-shoe in 14. 

*743 Fielding f on. Wild 1. ii, An eminent gentleman,., 
who was famous for so friendly a disposition, that he was 
bail for above a hundred persons in one year. He had like- 
wise the remarkable humour of walking in Westminster-hall 
with a stiaw in his shoe. 

6 . Bot. 

*77 ® J. Lee Inhod. Bot, Explan. Terms 378 Culmus, a 
Straw, properly the Trunk of Grasses. 1796 Withering 
Brit. Plants II. 80 Straws round, and somewhat flattened. 
i8ax Sir J. E. Smith Gram. Bot. 6 Culmus, a Culm or 
Straw, the peculiar stem of Grasses, is leafy, cylindrical [etc ]. 
1839 Lindley Introd. Bot. t. ii. 84 From the caulis, Linnams, 
following the older botanists, distinguished the culmus or 
straw, which is the stem of Grasses. 


1. Mining, (see quot.) 

i860 Engl. * For. Mining Gloss., Staffs. Terms 80 Straw, 
a fine straw filled with powder and used as a fuse. 1886 J. 
Barhowman Sc. Mining Terms 65 Straw, or shoe, a fuse 
composed of a straw filled with gunpowder. 

g. (See quot. 1883.) 

187a ‘ A. Merion ’ Odd Echoes Oxf. 21 Come let the 
mackerel soused be brought, ..The cider-cup and straws. 
1883 Scheie de Verb in Encycl. Amer. I. 201/1 With the 
various drinks invented by Americans came into use the 
straws— slender tubes of wheat, or even of glass— through 
which beverages are sucked up, or, as it is called, imbibed. 

6. A small particle of straw or chaff, a ‘ mote ’. 

e , 95° Lindisf. Gosp. Matt., Introd. 17 Lytles strees vel 

micles beames. Ibid. Matt vii. 3 Huaet Sonne gesiistu stre 
vel mot in ego broores Sines, exoso Foe. in Wr.-Wflicker 
405/33. Fistucam, strewu, e^lan. c xaoo Rule St. Benet ii. 
S In pi bropir ehe pu ses a stra, And nobt a balke in pin 
a 3 en - 0x407 Lydg. Reas. 4 Sens. 6084 Awmber..iygbt 
myghty in werkyng . . For to drawe to him strawys. 1323-34 
Fitzherb. Husb. § 2 7 Take good hede. that the sherers of 
all maner of whyte corne cast not vppe theyr handes hastely, 
for thanne all the.. strawes. .flieth ouer his heed. 1639 Du 
V ercer tr. Cantus* Admir . Events gg Amber will draw unto 
it any manner of strawes except of the hearb Basill. 1730 tr. 
Leonardus Mirr. Stones xo8 Being heated with rubbing, 
gagutes attracts straws and chaff. 

7 . _ Often used as a type of what is of trifling value 
or importance, as in not to cate a straw (two, 
three straws ' ), and similar phrases. 

c 1290 Sr. Michael 151 in S. Eng. Leg. 304 Nis noube no 
ntan aliue pat hire coupe nabbe i-wust so wel, Ne so hire 
i-fed and hire child pat ne costnede nouijt a strav?. a 1300 
Havelok 313 He let his oth al ouer-ga, perof ne yaf he nouth 
a stra. c 1369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 7x8 Socrates, .ne 
counted nat thre strees Of noght that fortune koude doo. 
01400 Ywaine 4 Gaw. s 65s By his sar set he noght a stra. 
c 14x2 Hoccleve De Reg, Princ. 1670 Swiche vsaee Is Not 
woi ha strawe. cx 43 o Pilgr. Lyf Manhode tv. liti. (1869) 
2or Deth, 3 drede pee nouht a straw. 13x3 Douglas /Ends 
xtt. xtv. 22 1 hou fers fo, Thy fervent words compt I nocht a 
stro. 1393 Shaks. Lucr. ro2i, I force not argument a straw, 
bmee that my case is past the help* of law. 169a R. 
it at*** 1 ?. 8 Babies xxix. 29 'Tig not a Straw matter whether 
the Main Cause be Right or Wrong. 1780 Mirror No. xo 3 
bes, ? es e *P° s *ng me to their resentment 
(but that I did not value a straw), would have [etc.]. x86i 
Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. iii, Drysdale, who didn’t care 
three straws about knowing St. Cloud. 18B7 Spectator 1 
Get. X304 The British Government. .does not care one straw 
what religion its subjects profess, 


1 + b. A straw for — : an expression of contempt, 

j c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v 362 A strawe for alle swevei.es 
signiliaunce I c 1412 Hoccilve De Reg. Princ. 622 But 
straw vnto hir reed 1 wolde I [etc ]. 01460 Play Sacrum. 

' 205 Yea yea master a strawe for talis that manot sale. 1313 
| Douglas AEneis 1. Prol. 33 Stra for thys ignorant blabring 
iinperfyte Beside thi polyte termis redemyte. <1x329 Skel- 
ton Bouge of Court 341 Naye, strawe for tales, thou shalte 
not rule vs. 1549 Ciialoner Etasm. Brahe Folly A j b, In 
whiche poinct, a strawe for all these cankerd philosophers, 
and sages, who saie [etc.]. 136a J, Heywood Prov. <$■ lipigr. 
(1867) 1 19 Back (quoth the woodcocke) : Straw for the (quoth 
the da wel. 1598 R. Bernard tr. Terence (1607) Andiia iv. 
ii, A .straw for such as would haue vs two at debate. 

fo. Used as an exclamation, — tubbish ! non- 
sense ! Obs. 

I c 14x3 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ . 1874 Ye stiaw ! let be 1 
j Ibid. 5192 Stiaw J be he neuer .so harrageous, If he & she 
shul dwellen in on house, Goode is he suflie. c 15*0 Skelton 
Magnyf. 564 Tushe, a strawe • <11529 — A’ Rummyug 535 
A strawe, sayde Bele, stande vttei, For we haue egges and 
butter. — Manerly Margery 5 Tully valy, strawe, let be, 
I say l 

d. A trifle; a frivolous ground of quart el, a 
trifling difficulty. 

169a [J. Wilson] Vindic. Carol, i. 17 Herealso he quarrels 
at Straws. 178a Miss Burney Cecilia vi. vii, My passions 
will not, just now, be iiritated by straws. x8a8 Carlyie 
Mtsc., Burns (1840) I. 367 Mighty events turn on a stiaw. 
1838 XROLLorE Dr. Thorne xxsiii. When he spoke of the 
difficulties in his way, she twitted him by being overcome by 
straws, 

8. In certain proverbs, and allusive senses derived 
from them. (See quots.) 

a. 1748 Richardson Clarissa VII. ia Adrowningman will 
catch at a straw, the Proverb well says. x8a 3 Scoit Quentin 
I), xxxv, Love, like despair, catches at straws. 1853 Mrs. 
Gasklll Ruth xxx, That hope was the one straw that Mr. 
Bradshaw clung to. 1908 R. Bagot A. Cut liber t xxv. 331 
He had been compelled, however, to suppicss both his shame 
and his pride, and grasp at the straw held out to him. 

b. 1848 Dick ens Dombiy ii, As the last sti aw breaks the laden 
camel’s back, this piece of underground information crushed 
the sinking spirits of Mr. Dombey. 1874 S. Walpole Life 
Perceval II. vii. 260 The difference about the grant to the 
Prince was of course only the last straw. The load on Lord 
Wellesley had been long intolerable. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. 
Med. II. 865 In ordinaiy cases of the disease theie is often 
some minor exciting cause which acts as a ‘ last straw ’. 
Ibid. VII. 693 Sunstroke may act as the 1 last straw ’. 

c. 1833 Lytton Rienzi 11. iii, The Provencal, who well knew 
how to construe the wind by the direction of straws. 1846 
Fraser's flag. XXXIII. 131 This straw shews the peculiar 
superstitiousness of Johnson's mind. 185a Bristed Five 
i rs. Eng. Univ. (ed. 2) 365 One of the smallest possible 
straws may be taken as an indication of the direction in 
which the aura popularis now set. x86x Reads Clou ter <$• 
H. I vi, And such straws of speech show how blows the wind. 
1915 Daily News 28 Dec. 4 Occasional tavern brawls between 
Gei man and Bulgarian officers are no doubt only straws, but 
the le-son they point is reinforced by [etc J. 

8. In various phrases. 

+ a. To turn every straw, leave no straw un- 
turned'. to search every wlieie for something lost. 

a 1223 Auer, R. 324 He secheS hine anonriht, & to- went 
euerich strea uoit he beo ifunden. 1573 Gammer Gut ton's 
A (edit 1, iv. 12 So see in all the heaps of dust thou leave no 
straw vuturi.ed. 

t b. To lay a straw : to stop, desist. There a 
straw I = here I will stop. Obs. 
c 1480 Hknryson Orph. <J- Euiyd. 241 Off sik musik to wryte 
I do bot dote, Tharfor at this mater a stia I lay. c 1550 [G. 
Walker] Manif. Detect. Diceplay Bij, Well, as to that, 
there Jay a strawe tyll an one, that the matter lede vs to 
speake mote of it. 1368 V. Skinner tr. Gonsalvius' Sp. 
Inquis. 63 Theie they were enforced to lay a stiaw. 1580 
G. Harvey Three Proper Lett. iii. 49 You may communicate 
as much.. as you list, ..with the two Gentlemen: but there 
a straw, and you loue me : not with any one else, friend or 
foe. a 1600 Dcloney Gentle Craft n. iii. Wks. (1912) 157 
Nay soft, there lay a straw for feaie of stumbling (quoth 
Robin). x6ox Holland Pliny tx. xxxvi. I. 258 If I should 
lay a stiaw here, and proceed no further in this discourse of 
Purples. 

t c. To br e ah a straw [ = Fr. romprt la faille ] : 
to quarrel. Cbs. 

*54* Udall tr. Erasnt. Apaph. 61 b, I prophecie..that 
Plato and Dionysius wil ere many dayes to an ende breake 
a strawe betwene theim. 

d. To draw, gather, pick straws; (of the eyes) 
to be sleepy. 

1691 Mrs. D'Anvebs Academia 36 Their Eyes, by this 
time all drew Straws. 1694 Motteux etc. Genii, frit l, Apr. 
84 It growing then towards tleten a clock, the City Ladies 
Eyes began to draw Straws. 1731-8 Swift Pol. Conversat. 
111. Wks. 1738 VI. 344 Miss, Indeed, my Eyes draw Straws 
(she s almost asleep), 1796 J Wolcot (P. Pindar) Orson <J- 
Ellen v. 123 Their eyelids did not once pick stiaws. 1825 
J. Wilson Nodes Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 29 But would you 
hel.eve it, my beloved Shepherd, my eyes are gathering 
straws. _t8g* Illustr, Sporting 4- Dram. News $ Nov. 270/2 
I hat period — probably two o’clock a.ro. — when the eyes of 
cbapeions begin to draw straws 
10 . Applied to various things shaped like a straw, 
f a. pi. = jack-straws, Jack-stbaw 2. Obs. 

*763 H. Walpole Let. to C'tess Suffolk p July, They (I 
mean my bones) lie in a heap over one another like the bits 
of ivory at the game of straws. 

b. Austral. A walking-stick insect, a phasraid. 

x8a 7 Hellyer in Bischoffs Fan Diemen’s Land(i 8 ys)iiT, 

I caught one of those curious Insects the narii e straw; it 1% 

I apprehend, a nondescript. 

c. A long slender needle. 

x_86a Mourall Hist, Needle-making 39 The Straws are 
suited for millineiy and light woik, and they are often made 
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double length, for sewing fents in Manchester. i8Sa Caul* 
feild & Saward Diet. Needlework 464 Straws are needles 
of a particular description, used in hat and bonnet making. 

d A slender kind of clay pipe. 

188* Wo tc. Exhib. Catal . in. 28 Tobacco pipes. ro-inch 
Straws. 

e. Cheese straw : a thin stick of pastry, contain- 
ing cheese. 

1877 Cassell's Did. Cookery 119. 1892 T. F. Garrett 
Encycl. Cookery I. 350. 

III. 11 . A straw hat. 

1863 Baily's Mag. Jan. 3^7, I hung my satutated 1 straw ' 
upon a bush. 190a Hichens Londoners 159 I’ve only 
brought a straw. 

IV. In Combination. 

12 . attrib. (passing into adj.), with sense ‘made 
of straw See also Sthaw hat. 

144a Will of R. Cottingham in Fan holt Costume II. 387 
A blak stra cappe. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. u. 83 Their 
houses are. .Iayde all oucr with strawe-pallets, whereupon 
they doe both sit in stead of stooles, and lie in their clothes 
with billets vnder their heads. 1624111 A rchasologia X LV III. 
148 A strowbasket. 1679 M. Rusuen Further Discov. Bees 
2 The keeping of Bees in Box-liives, I call by the name of 
Colonies, to distinguish them from those kept only in Straw- 
hives. 1699 Evelyn Kal. Uort., Nov. (ed. g) 134 Cover 
also your most delicate Stone-fruit and Murals, skreening 
them with Straw-hurdles. 1707 Curios. Husb. <5- Card. 
257 Cover the Faith with good Straw-Mats. 1848 Thack- 
eray Van. Fair xxii, A straw bonnet with pink ribbons. 
187* Macduff Mem. Patmos vii. 87 Hovering around the 
straw-pallet of some Lazarus-beggar. 

13 . Obvious combinations : a. Simple attnb., 
with the sense ‘ of or pertaining to straw or stiaws 
as in straw-end , -fire , - market , -mow, -pad, -rick, 
-stack ; designating a receptacle for straw, as 
straw barn, -barton, -house, - loft , rack . 

*557 Tusser joo Points Husb. xl, But serue them with 
haye, while thy straw stoouer last, they loue no more 
strawe, they had rather to fast. 1391 Sylvester Ivry 289 
When his fury glowes, 'Tis but as Straw-fire, 1657 Bil- 
lingsly Brncliy-Mai tyrol. 11. vii. 196 How like you (John) 
your lodging and your fare? Willis said, Well, had I a straw- 
pad here. 1662 A. Cooper Stratoloeia vi. 52 A tiinerous 
Footman . . I11 a Straw-mough had hid himself for fear. 1677 
Miege. Diet. Eng.-Fr., A S ti aw-house./W/Z/rr-, le lieu oil t'on 
tient la faille . 1721 Mortimer Husb. (ed. 5)!. 143 What Corn 
you stack must be bound up in Sheaves, that so the Ears of the 
Coin may be turned inward, and the Straw-ends out. 01722 
Lisle Ilusb. (1757) 213 Nor did lie think it moie dangerous 
than other grass, unless cattle came hungry to it out of the 
straw-barton. Ibid. 215 They . . were foddered in the straw- 
house. a 1747 Holdsworth Remarks on Virgil (1768) 323 
A street.. formerly called La Rue de Fouirage: wheie the 
straw-market was kept. 18x2 Sir J. Sinclair Syst. Husb. 
Scot. 1. 15 The straw-barn.. should he so large as to pile up 
the straw of two stacks when threshed. 1833 Loudon 
Encycl. Archit. § 1142 Straw-racks are placed in the sheds. 
*837 Carlyle Fr, Rev. III. iv. iii, They lie in straw-lofts, 
m woody brakes. x886 W. J. Tuckeu E. Europe 187 Straw- 
stacks, and haystacks, and maize-, tacks. 1891 Hardy Test 
xxxti, To inquire how the advanced cows were getting on 
in the straw-barton. Ibid, xlvii, The old men on the rising 
straw-rick. 

b. objective, as straw- carrier, - cutter , - cutting ; 
etc. 

1656 Collop Poesis Rediv. 64 Th* straw-gatherers of 
Egypt. X790 W, H. Marshall Midland Counties II. 443 
Straw-cutter, a cutter of straw, &c. into chaf. 1805 Trans. 
Sac, Arts XXIII. 51 He purchased a straw-chopper, that 
the horses corn might be mixed with straw. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. I. v. ix, After all that straw-burning, fire-pumping, 
and deluge of musketry. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm It. 
rp6 Straw-cutters are of veiy various constiuction. Ibid., 
Straw-cutting machines. 1869 Spoils' Diet. Engin. 1. 229 
The straw-shakei fin a threshing-machine] should pass the 
straw at the late of 75 to 80 ft. a-minute. X884 J. Scorr 
Barn Implem. (1885) 143 The ‘Straw-Elevator,’ driven in 
connection with the threshing-machine. 1891 C. Roberts 
Adrift A wer. 23 The straw carrier of the thrashing machine. 

o. instrumental and parasynthetic, as straw-built, 
-crowned, -roofed, -stuffed, -thatched ppl. adjs. 

*577 Harrison England m. i. 96/1 in Holinshed, In some 
places it [malt] is dryed with woode alone, or strawe alone 
-hut of all the strawe dryed is the most excellent. 1398 
Bp. Hall Sat. iv. ii. 14 So rides he mounted on the market- 
day Vpon a straw-stu'ft pannell, all the way. 1613 [Stand- 
ish] New Direct. Planting ax Cottages and such like 
Straw-thatched houses. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 773 Thir [sc. 
the bees’] Straw-built Cittadel. 1738 P. Whitehead Man- 
ners 4 ’Midst the mad Mansions of Moor-fields. I’d be A 
straw-crown 'd Monaich, in mock majesty. 1746 J. Warton 
Ode to Fancy 30 Wheie never human art appear'd, Nor 
fv n one straw-rooft cott was rear'd. 1730 Gray Elegy 18 
The swallow twitt’ring _fi om the straw-built shed. 1820 
Keats Cap <5- Bells xxix, Many as bees about a straw- 
capp’d hive. 1824 Campbell Thcodric 501 Till reaching 
home, terrific omen ! there The straw-laid street preluded 
his dispair. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xlii, Had he been in- 
specting a wooden statue or a straw-embowelled Guy 
l'awkes. 1899 Howells Ragged Lady 286 The tubes of 
straw-ban eled Virginia cigars. 

14 . Special comb. : straw bail (see quots.) ; 
+ straw-bait = straw-worm ; straw-bed, («) a bed 
or mattress filled with straw, a paillasse ; (b) — 
strawrride a ; straw bid, bidder U.S. (see quot.) ; 
straw-board, coarse yellow millboard made from 
straw pulp, used for making boxes, book-covers, 
etc. ; straw bond U.S. (see quot. and cf. straw 
bail) • straw boots dial., wisps of straw tied round 
the feet and legs; hence as a nickname for the 
7th Dragoon Guaids ; straw braid = straw-plait ; 
*f* straw-burn v. trans., to fertilize (land) by burn- 
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ing straw upon it; hence + straw-burning vbl. 
sb.\ straw cat, the pampas cat ( Cent. Diet. 1891); 
t straw ooat, a coat trimmed with straw ; straw 
cotton (see quot.); strae-dead a. Sc. [cf. ON. 
sirddauBa'], quite dead ; straw-death, Se. strae- 
[cf. Norw, straadaude, Da. straad&d], a natural 
death in one’s bed; f straw deer, an alleged 
name for the hare ; f straw-device, a worthless 
or harmless device ; straw-drain, a drain filled 
with straw (Webster 1828-32); straw-driver, 
? one who practises horses on a straw-ride ; straw- 
dynamite (see quot.) ; straw embroidery (see 
quot. 1S82) ; straw-fiddle, a xylophone in which 
the wooden bais are supported on rolls of 
twisted straw ; straw-fork, a pitchfork ; straw- 
knife, a knife used for cutting and splitting straw ; 
straw-laths, pi. the laths on which straw is fastened 
in thatching ; straw-like a., resembling straw ; fig. 
light or worthless as straw; straw-man, (a) a 
figure of a man made of straw; ( b ) U.S. a ‘ man of 
straw ’ (Webster 1911); straw-mote dial., a single 
stalk of straw ; straw-necked a., having straw-like 
featheis on the neck ; designating an Australian ibis 
(see quot.) ; straw- needle, a long thin needle used 
for sewing together straw braids {Cent. Diet.) ; cf. 
10c; straw paper, paper made from straw bleached 
and pulped ; straw plait, plat, a plait or braid 
made of straw, used for making straw hats, etc. ; 
hence straw-plaiter ; straw-plaiting vbl. sb. and. 
gerund; also concr,, an article made of straw plait; 
straw ride, (a) a tiack laid with straw on which 
horses are exercised in wintei ; (b) U.S. ‘ a plea- 
sure-ride in the country, taken in a long wagon or 
sleigh filled with straw, upon which the party sit * 
{Cent. Did.) ; straw ring, a ring of plaited straw 
used to support a round-bottomed vessel in an up- 
right position ; straw rope, a rope made of 
twisted straw, used e. g. to secuie thatching; also 
attrib. ; *}■ straw-shoe, a name given to a hanger- 
on of the law-courts (to be known from his having 
a straw sticking out of his shoe) who was piepated 
to swear to anything wanted ; straw-splitter, one 
who makes over-nice distinctions, a quibbler ; simi- 
larly straw-splitting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. (see 
Split v. 5 b and cf. Hair-splitter, -splitting! ) ; 
straw-stem, a wine-glass stem pulled out of the 
substance of the bowl ; hence, a wine-glass having 
such a stem {Cent. Did.); straw vote U.S., an 
unofficial vote taken in order to indicate the rela- 
tive strength of opposing candidates or issues; 
straw wine, a luscious wine made from grapes 
dried or partly dried in the sun on straw ; straw 
wisp, a small bundle or twist of straw; also fig.; 
hence straw-wisped a., enwreathed with a straw 
wisp; f straw woad, some variety of woad; 
straw-work, work done in plaited straw ; straw- 
worm, the caddis-worm ; straw-yellow sb. and 
a. = Straw-colour, -coloured. Also Straw yard. 

*853 j V, <$• Q. Ser. 1. VII. 86/1 '"Straw bail is, I believe, a 
term still used by attorneys to distinguish insufficient bail 
from ‘justifiable ' or sufficient bail. 1839 Bartlett Diet. 
Anier. (ed. 2) 455 Straw bail , worthless bail ; bail given by 
‘ men of straw 1. e. persons who pretend to the possession 
of pioperty, but have none. 1632 G. S andys Ovid's^ Met. 
xv. Notes 520 So Cod-bates, and '"Straw-bates which ly 
vnder water [turn] into May-flies. 1383 Higins Junius' 
Nome net. 347/1 Culcita stramentUia,..a "straw bed. or 
pad of straw. 1672 Woodhfad St. Teresa ix. 263 The 
Straw-bed, the ordinary Bed of the Discalced. 1856 ‘ Stont- 
hence ’ Brit. Spot ts 11. 1. ix. 352/1 Some [colts] being at 
once physicked, and exercised afterwards upon straw-beds, 
&c. 1889 Farmer Americanisms, *Straw bid, a woithless 
bid i one not intended to be taken up. 1873 Knight Diet. 
Meek.. "Straw-board. 1881 Greener Gun 409 In the said 
slots were placed sheets of straw-board of uniform texture 
and thickness. 1889 Centuiy Did. s.v. Bond, * Straw bond, 
a bond upon which either fictitious names or the names of 
persons unable to pay the sum guaianteed are written as 
names of suieties. 1713 tr. C'tess D'Anois' Wks. 493 Ad- 
miral Sharp-Cap dispatcht away John Prattle-Box, Courier 
in Ordinary of the Closet, with his ’'Straw-Boots [botte de 
faille] to inform the King. 183a D. Veddek Orcadian 
Sk. Poems, etc. (1878) 298 His legs were completely en- 
veloped in twisted straw, generally known by the name of 
‘strae boots ’. 1879 All the Year Round 5 Apr, 370/1 The 
Seventh [Dragoon Guards] has been known indifferently as 
the Black Horse,.. and as the Virgin Mary's Guard; but 
its more popular pseudonym is the Straw Boots. 1875 
Knight Did. Mcch. 2417/1 The Leghorn, or Italian "straw- 
braid. 188s Caulfkild & Saward Did. Needlework 463/2 
Straw Braids are made in very long lengths, and are sewn 
together by means of long thin Needles, called Straws. 
1799 A. Young Agric. Lincoln. 267 He "straw-burnt a piece 
in the middle of a field preparing for turnips. Ibid. 268 
This "straw-burning husbandry I found again at Belesby. 
1783 European Mag. Mar. 190/1 Paillasses, or "straw-coats, 
are very much in use. 1882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. 
Needlework 464 * Straw Cotton., is a wiry kind of tbiead, 
starched and stiff,.. exclusively made for use in the manu- 
facture of straw goods. x8ao Glenfergus xviii. II. 218 Gin 
ye dinna haste ye, doaktei,..it may be "strae dead afoie ye 
come on till 't. 1783 Burns Dr. Hornbook xxv, Whare I 
kill'd ane, a fair "strae-death, By loss o’ blood, or want o’ 
breath. 1863 Kingsley Herew, iv, Dead is he, a bed-death, 


..A straw-death, a cowVdeath. x868 G. Macdonald R. 
Falconer I. xxiii. 303 She’s gane, an 1 no by a fair strae- 
deith (death on one's own straw) either, a 1323 Names of 
Hare in Rel. Ant. 1 . 133 The "strauder, the lekere. 1399 
B. Jonson Cynthia) s Rev. hi. ii. (x6ox) Fib, As if I knew 
not how to entertaine These "Straw-deuises. 1828 Sporting 
Mag. XXII. 183 Mr. Darvtll. .commenced life as a "straw- 
driver in a country racing stable. 1889 Cundill Did. Ex - 
plosives 61 *St> aw Dynamite is a mixture of nitro-glycenne 
with nitro-cellulose made from straw. 1862 Catal Interned. 
Exhib., Brit. II. No. 443a "Straw embroidery. 1882 Cacl- 
seild & Saward Did. Needlework 464 Straw Embroidery 
. .consists in tacking upon black Brussels silk net or yellow 
coloured net, leaves, flowers, corn, butterflies, &c. that are 
stamped out of straw, and connecting these with thick lines 
made of yellow filoselle. 1867 Tyndall Sound iv. 137 In- 
stead of using the cord, the bars may rest at their nodes on 
cylinders of twisted straw ; hence the name "straw-fiddle 
sometimes applied to this instrument. 1573-80 Tusser 
Husb. (1878) 33 Flaile, "strawforke and rake. 1858 Slight 
& Burn Farm Implem. 479 The straw-fork.. has rather 
longer prongs. x86a Catal. Intemat. Exhib., Brit , II. 
No. 6527 Chaff machine knives, and "straw knives. 1391 
Mem. Rifon (Surtees) III. 107 Et in cc "stralates [printed 
stralanes] emp. pro domo in tenuia Joh. Knygth,i6rf. 1433-4 
in Fabric Rolls York Minster (Suitees) 34 In m.ccc 
strelattes emptis pro grangia decimali ibidem reparanda, 
6s. fid. 1485 Nottingham Rec. HI. 231, vij. bonches of 
stree lattes. 1742 Young Nt. Th. 11. 78 He loudly pleads 
The "straw-like trifles, on life’s common stream. 1848 
Gould Bh ds A vstralia VI. PI. 45 The shafts of the feathers 
ate produced into long lanceolate straw-like and stiaw- 
coloured processes. 1394 T. B. La Pi imaud. Fr. Acad. n. 
567 A seal re-ci ow e to make them afraide, as wee vse to 
deale with little childien and with birdes by puppets and 
"sti awe-men. 1890 Frazer Golden Bough II. 247 Some, 
times a straw man was burned in the * hut’. 1747 "Straw. 
Motes [see Mote sb. 1 4]. 1874 Hardy Far fr. Mad. 

Crowd lii. Then Gabe brought her some of the new cidei , 
and she must needs go drinking it through a straw-mote. 
1848 Gould Biids Australia VI. PI. 45 Geronticus [or 
Carphibis J sfinicollis. "Suaw-necked Ibis. 1834 Uouseh. 
Words IX. 86/2 A secret mode of making "straw-paper. 
186a Miss Yonge C'tess Kate i, Forgetting everything in the 
interest of her diawing on a huge sheet of straw paper. 
1800 Repei t. Arts etc. (1801) XV. 19 A new and impioved 
Manufactuie of "Straw-Plat, made of split Straw. X842 
S. C. Hall Ireland II. 164 The manufacture of straw-plait 
is to be found in every house. 1846 Mss. Core Eng. 
Char. (1852) 68 The herediiary lace of "straw-plaiteis. 1834 
M 1 Culloch Did. Comm. (1844) s.v. Hats, I he wives and 
daughters of the farmeis used to plait straw for making 
their own bonneLs, before "straw-plaiting became established 
as a manufacture. 1849 Lytton Cox ions 11. ii, He would 
stand an hour at a cottage door, admiring the little giiis 
who weie straw-platting. 1862 Catal. Intemat. Exhib, 
Brit. II. No. 4849 Stiaw plaitmgs, straw hats and bonnets. 
1836 ‘Stonehenge’ Brit. Sports ti. 1. x. 357/1 'I he "stiaw- 
ride is generally made by using the long litter of the stable 
laid down round a large paddock. 1881 Du Chaillu Land 
Midn. Sun II. 434 A custom which reminded me of the 
'stiaw ride’ paities common in the rural distiicts of the 
United 5 tates. 1893 Outing XXVI. 408/1 Invitations to 
sailing parties, stiaw rides or picnics. 1641 French Distill. 
i. (1651) 41 The lower gourd or recipient set upon "straw- 
rings. 1763 * Tiieoph. Insulanus ’ Second Sight 9 As he 
was going out of his house on a morning, he put on "straw- 
rope garters instead of those he formerly used. 1837 Car- 
lyle Fr. Rev, III. vil iii, See Pichegru’s soldiers, this 
hard winter, ..in their ‘stiaw-rope shoes and cloaks of bast- 
mat ’. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Parni II. xi Assorted stiaw. . 
is put., thick above the turnips for thatch, and kept down 
by means of stiaw-ropes. 1826 Q. Rev. XXXIII, 344 We 
have all heard of a race of men, who used in former days to 
ply about our own courts of law, and who, from their 
manner of making known their occupation, were recognized 
by the name of "Straw-shoes. An advocate or lawyer, who 
wanted a convenient witness, knew by these signs where to 
meet with one, . . ‘ Then come into court and swear it ? ’ And 
Straw-shoe went into the court and swoie it. 1844 Smyth 
Cycle Celestial Obj. I. 384 note, A certain straight-laced 
"straw-splitter objects to the terms rising and setting, as 
being highly imptoper when applied to fixed points. 1828 
Pusey Hist. Enq, 1. 16 The endless "straw-splittings of the 
schoolmen. Ibid. 33 Abounding, .in straw-splitting dis- 
tinctions. x88x Morley Cobden xxxi. II. 323 They were 
wasting time in mere stiawsplitting- 1834 G. VV. Curtis 
Potifhar Papers ii. (1866) 53 A dozen of the delicateiy-en 1 
graved "sti aw-stems that stood upon the waiter. 1891 Cen- 
tury Die/., "Stiaw vote. 1906 Daily Chron. 34 Oct. 4/5 
* Straw ' votes, which have recently been taken in thc_ New 
Yotk State campaign, indicate that Mr. Hearn will be 
badly beaten. 1824 A. Henderson Hist, Am., tfr Mod. 
IVines 172 The liquor, .receives the name of "straw wine 
(ns de faille). 1833 Redding Mod. IVines vii. 208 Straw 
wines are made in Franconia. 1508 Dunbar Fly ting 213 
"Stra wispis hingis owt. a 1678 in Evelyn's Pomona 407 
Instead of the stiaw-wisp, a Basket may be fitted, which 
with a little straw within will keep the Fruit in better 
order. 01761 [S. Halibukton & Hepburn] Mem. Magofico 
v. (ed. 2) x8 The man is. .a plain undesigning nose o T wax, 
a cat’s paw, a straw wisp. i86x Mrs. H. Wood East Lynne 
1. iv, In spite of his smock ftock, his "stiaw-wisped hat, and 
his false whiskers,.. she knew him for her biother. 16x2 
Sc. Bk. Customs in Halyburlon's Ledger (1867) 332 Woad 
called Hand grene woad or stra woad the tun x«xx It. a 1700 
Evelyn Diary 16 46 ( M i Ian), They have cui ious "straw worke 
among the nunns, even to admit ation._ X798 Monthly Mag. 
June 429 The principal manufacturers straw- work.. which 
is confined to about six or eight miles round Dunstable. 
x88z Caulfeild & Saward Did. Needlework 463 Cabinets, 
boxes, and cardcases.. decorated with a covering of coloured 
Straw-work, much resembling Mosaic work. 1653 Walton 
Angler im. 232 There is also another Cadis called by some 
a "Straw. worm. 1796 Kirwan Eton. Min. (ed. 2) I. 29 
"Straw yellow. 1831 Brewster Nat. Magic xxxjv. (1833) 
285 The finest varieties., transmit a straw-yellow tint. 1843 
Portlock Geol. 2x4 From yellowish-brown to rich straw 
yellow. 

th In book-names of certain moths, with reference 
to their colour (see quots.). 

137 —a 
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STRAY. 


d. - A homeless, friendless person ; an ownerless 
dog or cat. Also in the phrase waifs and strays : 
see Waiy. 

1649 Valentine 4 Orson ix. 43 They uttered forth many 
reproachful words against him, saying, that.. he was but a 
found stray, poore, base, without any knowne Parents or 
Friends. 1864 [F. W. Robinson] Mattie II. 78 A stray whom 
no one would claim as child, sister, friend. 1889 Harper's 
Mag. Mar. 545/3 There is also a school for strays and truants 
. . which re-enforces the public schools. 189a Daily News a 
Apr. 6/6 Greater facilities are now offered than formerly in 
conveying the strays to the Home [for Lost Dogs]. 

e. Something that has wandered from its usual 
or proper place; something separated from the 
main body; a detached fragment, an isolated 
specimen. 

1798 Sophia Lee Canterb. T., Young Lady's T. II. 208 It is 
a stray of my own ; composed when I was a little rustic, 
wandering in the woods. 1824 Miss Mitford Village I. 
352 The keys, will sometimes be found, with other strays, in 
that goodly receptacle. 1866 Swinburne Poems 4 Ball. 320 
Such dead things. .As the sea feeds on, wreck andfstray And 
castaway. 1888 Goode Amer. Fishes in It is certainly not 
found in the Gulf of Mexico, unless as a stray. 1891 
Stevenson Let. W. C. Angus Apr., Wks. 1912 XXV. 70 If 
you will collect the strays of Robin Fergusson, fish for 
material, collect any last re-echoing gossip, command me to 
do what you prefer. 

+ £. collect. A number of stray beasts; a body 
of stragglers from an army; jig. those who are 
astray from the faith. Ohs. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. ii. 120 Strike vp our Drummes, 
pursue the scatter'd stray. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, ix, 
vi. 53 Restore with me Religion and Discipline to the ancient 
splendor therof . . ; reduce the stray, enlighten our ignorance, 
polish our rudenesse. 1717 Addison Ovid's Jlfetam., Trans/. 
Batins, [He] cried out, ‘ Neighbour, hast thou seen a stray 
Of bullocks and of heifers pass this way ? ’ 

3 . Electr. (See qnot. 1912.) 

*901 Westm. Gat. z6 Dec. 6 / 3 The general impression in 
America is . . that Marconi has been premature in announcing 
his success... Thomas Edison.. says, ‘Marvellous! marvel- 
lous 1 but let us not forget that there are such things as 
electric strays.’ 191a Nature 21 Nov. 345/2 Due to atmo- 
spheric causes, there is [rtf] generally audible in the telephone 
receiver clicks and noises commonly spoken of as atmo- 
spherics or strays. 

U. f 4. The action of straying or wandering. 

For 0 strai , on ( the ) stray out of stray see Astray adv. 
a 1300- [see Astray adv.]. c 1400 Destr. Troy 6258 Lokis 
well to |re listis, bat no lede passe 1 If any stert vpon stray, 
strike hym to dethe. c 1400 26 Pol. Poems iv. 14 Stoken m 
presoun as best fro stray, c 1440 Promp. Pars/. 478/2 Stray, 
or a-stray, vagacio,palacio. 1530 Palsgr. 277/1 [In ‘ Table 
of Substantives'] Stray wandring, au large. 1535 Act 
27 Hen. VIII , c. 7 § 2 If. .any maner of beaste or quycke 
catteli . . come into any of the said forestes by strayes 
tbeffe stolen or otherwise. 1605 Shaks. Lear 1. i. 212, 

I would not from your Ioue make .such a stray, To match 
you where I hate. 1614 W. B. Philos. Bang. (ed. 2) 121 
Vet in his youth was he accessary to the errour of his 
yeeres, following the whole sway and stray of youth. 16x5 
Brathwait Strappado 10 Lasse it is nothing for maides 
now adaies For which of them (though modest) hath not 
straies. 1623 Lisle VElfric on O. 4 N. Test. To the Prince 
xxxv, As long as these, and Riuers all else-where, Their 
moulten Crystall poure by crooked stray es Into the Maine. 
1793 Genii. Mag. Oct. 913/a [Art] A Naturalist s Stray. 

5. The light of allowing cattle to stray and feed 
on common land, north. Also stray of rabbits 
(see quot. 1877). 

1736 F. Drake Eboracum i. vii. 240 Land . .over which the 
poor freemen of each ward have a particulai stray for their 
cattle from Michaelmas to Lady-day. 1776 Poston Inch 
Act 4 Right of stray, or other right. 1818 Carr Craven 
Gloss., Stray, a right of depasturing on commons. x88o 
Spectator as Aug. 1065 The mountain land over which the 
tenants have had for generations a right of stray for their 
cattle. 

to. A piece of unenclosed land on which there 
is a common right of pasture : = Common sb. 5 . 

At Harrogate, 1 The Stiay ' is the name of a large piece of 
grass land round which the pi incipal houses are built. 

1889 Harpers Mag. Nov. 843/2 The eight hundred acres, 
more or less, in six different ‘strays ’ without the walls [of 
York], belonging to the four ancient wards, and on which 
freemen have exclusive right to depasture their cattle. 

6. Naut, Deviation (of a sounding-line) from 
the perpendicular : = Stray-line 3. Also = 
Stray-line i ; in Comb, stray-mark, * the mark 
at the junction of the stray and log lines ’ (Adm. 
Smyth). 

x6*8 Digby Vqy. Mediterr, (Camden) 91 Sounding from a 
shippe in a foicible gale is very vnceitaine, because of the 
much stray of the line. 

Stray (str<?i), a. [Parity an aphetic variant of 
Astray (cf. Lone a. from Alone) ; partly attrib. 
use of Stray j5.] 

1. Of an animal : That has wandered from con- 
finement or control and goes free ; that has 
straggled from a flock ; of a domestic animal, etc., 
that has become homeless or ownerless, t Also 
xarely of a person. 

1607 Totsell Four-/ Beasts 663 His seruants seeing a 
stray Sow come among them, the owner whereof they did 
not know, presently they slew her. 1634 Milton Comtes 
3*5 If your stray attendance [= attendants] be yet lodg'd, 
Or shroud within these limits. 1671 — P X, 1. 315 An aged 
man . . Following . -the quest of some stray Ewe. 183a Ht. 
Martineau Life in Wilds v. 58 He saw a herd of buffaloes. 

. . Atnall determined that if a stray orie came within shot, he 
would take aim at it. *875 Maine Hist. Inst. ix. 261 The 


right of the lawful possessor of land to . impound stray beasts 
which are damaging his ciops. 1908 [Miss E. Fowler JBetw. 
Trent 4 A ncholme 143 A littie stray lamb who left the fold. 

*>■ jig- 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones xvm. viii, Whether the good- 
natured world will suffer such a stray-sheep to return to the 
road of virtue. x86» Goulburn Personal Relig. iv. v. (1873) 
287 To seek the stray sheep in the wilderness of the world. 

2. Of a cable: Loose, slack. Cf. Stray sb. 7 
and Stray-line. 

1791 Smeaton Edystone L. § 128 Hill's company were em- 
ployed on board the buss, heaving in the stray cable [etc.]. 

3. Of a person or thing: Separated from the 
main body ; occurring away from the regular course 
or habitat ; isolated. 

1796-1843 Wordsw. Borderers n. 766, 1 was going To waken 
our stray Baron. <1x834 Newman Par. Serin. (1836) III. xxii. 
360 In the cavern, or the desert, or the mountain, where God’s 
stray servants lived. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. v. vi, Their 
infinite hum waxing ever louder, into imprecations, perhaps 
into crackle of stiay musketry. 1849 W. S. Mayo Kaloolah 
vii. (1850) 65 The little medical knowledge that I had picked 
up by stray leading. 1867 H. Latham Black 4 White 22 
In one of the corridors we fell in with a stray Professor, who 
..showed us over the whole building. 187a Jenkinson 
Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 3*8 The desolate grandeur of the 
scenery which there meets the eye of the stray visitor. 1873 
Tristram Moab iii. 39 Not even a stiay salsola or salicornta 
to relieve the fiat sand beds. 1907 J. A. Hodges Elene. 
Photogr. (ed. 6) 33 The detection of stray beams of light 
coming from chinks and cracks in the door. 

f 4. Strolling, vagrant. Obs. rare. 

*6*0 in Southampton Court Leet Rec. (1907) I. 578 The 
spoyle therof is Cheifelie. occasioned by the sufferinge of 
Straye players to acte their enterludes ther. 

5. Electr. (See quots.) 

1893 Sloank Electr. Diet., Stray Field. In a dynamo or 
motor the portion of the field whose lines of force are not cut 
by the armature windings. Ibid., Strap Power. The pro- 
portion of. the energy wasted in driving a dynamo, lost 
through friction and other hurtful resistances. 

Stray (strei)j vX Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 strie. 
[OE. strigan [fstriegan, *strigan ) = Goth, stranjan , 

f. Tent, root *strau- : *slreu- : see Strew ».] trans. 
To strew. 

e xooo Seafarer 97 (Gr.) ))eah J>e graef wille golde stre^an. 
c 1440 Pallad. on Hitsb. iv. 670 For rayn, in sonne yf thou 
ne mayst hem drie, Hote askis may this fleykis vnder strie 
In house in stede of sonne. Ibid. xu. 381, 507 *560 Lud- 

low Churchw. Acc. (Camden) 95 For russes to straye the 
seate before the pilpett. 1658 A. Fox tr. Wilrtz Sterg. 1. 
iv. 13 They cause thereby infinite wrongs,.. as if they had 
strayed the wounds full of venom. Ibid. 1. iv. 13 When you 
stray that pouder into [it]. Ibid , Must not the wound being 
straid full, be bound up. Ibid. 1. iv. 14 The in-strayed 
pouder. x8B6 Cheshire Gloss., Stray, to strew, to scattei. 
Stray (str#), Also 4-6 'straye, 6 straie, 
(straigh.). [Aphetic var. of Astray, Estray vbs., 
a. OF. estraier Rom. *estragare (Pr. eslragaf), 
contraction of *estravagare, repr. L. extra vagart 
to wander outside : see Extravagant a. 

The vie w. that the OF. verb is a derivative of L. strata 
Street sb. is on phonological grounds untenable.] 

1. intr. To escape fiom confinement 01 control, 
to wander away from a place, one’s companions, 
etc. Const .from, into , also with abroad, away, off. 

*3-- E. E. Allit. P. B. rxgg And jiay stoken so strayt, bat 
pay nc stray myjt A fotefro pat forselet to forray nogoudes. 

" RUNNa Chron. Wace (Rolls) 12878 God tent til 
al his men he tok, When Jiey astraied, whideward [v.r. where 
pci straied wbidire] >ey schok. 1338 — Chron. (1725) 219 
[ Edwardus evasit de cat cere Herfordiae .] In to Jjc watere 
he straied, & passed wele >at flode. <1x450 Cov. Myst. 
(1841) 74 Go do what }e lyst ; se 3011 r bestys not stray. 
rt *S *3 Fabyan Chton. (18x1)484 Sir Iohn de Vyenne, en> 
countied I. sperys and xx. archers that were strayed frome 
theyr hostc. 1573-80 Tusser Husb. (1878) 40 Go stie vp 
thy Bore, least straying abrode, ye doo see him no more. 
1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons xx b, That no man vpon 
pame of death being landed, shall straggle or stray abroad. 
*®S3 W. Ramesey Asti ol. Restored 173 If thou wouldst buy 
..Swans.. to remain or keep from straying, let Scorpio be 
preferred. X667 Milton L. 111. 476 Here Pilgrims roam, 
that stray'd so farr to seek In Golgotha him dead, who lives 
in Heav’n. X704-X3 Pope Windsor Forest 165 Here too, 
tis sung, of old Diana stray'd, And Cynthus' top forsook for 
Windsor shade. 172a Diaper tr. Oppian's Halieut. 1. 658 
Sea-Calves by Night far from the Waters stray. 2831 
James Philip Augustus I. ii, Has thy falcon strayed? Say, 
twas a vile bird. .and call it a good loss. 1879 Froude 
Caesar xvii. 287 To keep the legion within the line?, and 
not to allow any of the men to stray. 1888 ‘ J. S. Winter ’ 
Bootle's Childr. ix, The four elder children had strayed off 
to the hall to see what was going on there, 
to. of an inanimate thing. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. A. 1173 My hedc vpon Jiat hylle was 
layde,_ per as my perle to grounde strayd. 1557 Phaer 
s&neid vii. (1558) T lij b, Poison . . Wbiche from that serpent 
shed, « al her Iymmes infecting straied. 1697 Dryoen 
Vtrg. Georg. 11.507 Be bold To lop the disobedient Boughs, 
that stray d Beyond their Ranks. 1738 Gray Propeitius 
ii. 1. 8 If the loose Curls around her Forehead play, Or 
lawless, o’er their Ivory Margin stray. 1855 Orr's Circ. 
Set, Inorg. Nat. 43 It has been assumed .. that the earth 
was originally in a state of igneous fusion, from which it 
has copied down by radiation... No one, however, has ex- 
plained where this lost heat has strayed. 1873 Burton 
Scot. V. Ivi. 121 The town had strayed beyond the 
wall built round it after the defeat at Flodden. 1908 [Miss 
E* Fowler] £ttw* I* ratify <A. Hcholtttc 13 The Vines strayed 
down the west side of the old paddock walk 

2. To wander up and down free from control, to 
roam about. Const, about, along, in, through (a 
place) ; also with about adv. 


1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. lxix. (1495) 514 Galon 
people in Affnca stretche fro the south to the Hesperi 
Occean, wbiche men go aboute and stray in desert [L.perva. 
gans in desertis 4 discurrens]. c 14x5 Castle Persev. 2052 
in Macro Plays 138 Hys enmys strayen in strete, to 
spylle man with spetows spot, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 478/2 
Strayyn, or gon a-stray, palo, vagor. 1530 Palsgr. 738/1, 
I straye, I wander about and wot nat whyther I go ,jt erre. 
. .Yet the boye strayeth alone some where, God gyve grace 
that a beggar mete nat with him. Ibid., I stray about, as 
a masterlesse parson doth, je vagabonds. . .He doth nought 
but stray abowt and wyll do no labour in the worlde. 1556 
Hoby tr. Casttghone's Courtier Ep. Transl. (1577) A ij, This 
Courtyer hath long strayed about this realme. iggo Spenser 
F. Q. 1. iii. 3 Yet she..Farre from all peoples prease, as in 
exile, In wildernesse and wastfull deserts- strayd, To seeke 
her knight. x6xo Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 417 He hath lost his 
fellowes, And strayes about to finde 'em. *632 Milton 
1/ Allegro 72 Russet Lawns, and Fallows Gray, Where the 
nibling flocks do stray. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 1 58 
When the Swarms are eager of their Play, And loath their 
empty Hives, and idly Stray. 1742 Gray Eton 13 Ah fields 
belov'd in vain. Where once my careless childhood stray'd. 
1789 W. L. Bowles Bonn. Chet well, Cherwell, how pleas’d 
along thy willow’d edgeErewhile I stray’d. 1850 Tennyson 
In Mem. cii. 14 Yea, but here Thy feet have stray’d in after 
hours With thy lost friend among the bowers. 1866 Au- 
gusta Wilson St. Elmo iii, But you are too young to be 
sti aying about in a strange place. 

to. of an inanimate thing, the fingers, etc. Also 
jig. of a person, his thoughts, wishes, etc. 

2647 Cowley Mistr., Change i, Love walks the pleasant 
Mazes of her Hair; Love does on both her Lips for ever 
stray. 1750 Gray Elegy 74 Their sober wishes never learn’d 
to stiay. 1789 Cowper Ann. Memorab. 22 As the bee.. So 
I from theme to theme display’d In many a page historic 
stray’d. 18.. Shelley Queen of my Heart iii, flow I love 
to gaze As the cold ray straps O’er thy face. 183* James 
Philip Augustus I. iv, Through the mazes of whose hair 
his other hand was straying. 1842 Browning Pied Piper 
yi, And his fingers, they noticed, were ever straying As if 
impatient to be playing Upon this pipe. 1873 Helps A mm. 
4 Mast. i. (1875) 27 It strays from one topic to another, 
in the most eccentric fashion. 1885 ' Mrs. Alexander ' At 
Bay i, Again her deft fingers strayed over the notes. X909 
S 1 acfoole Pools of Silence xxx. These thoughts., just came 
and strayed across his mind, 

o. Of a stream : To meander. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent. n. vii. 31 And so by many winding 
nookes he [sc. the current] straies . . to the wilde Ocean. 1643 
Denham Cooper's H. x6o Where Thames amongst the 
wanton Vallics strays. 1700 Drydew Atis, Polyph., 4 
Galatea 78 More clear than Ice, or running Streams, that 
stray Through Garden Plots. 1754 Gray Progr. Poesy 85 
What time, where lucid Avon stray’d, To Him the mighty 
Mother did unveil Her aweful face. 

f d. trans. To wander in, over, or through (a 
place). Also, to cause (the eye) to wander (over 
something). Obs. or nonce-uses. 

16x3 Heywood Silver Age 111. i. G x, His maw vnstaunch’t 
He still the thicke Nemean groues doth stray. 1729 Savage 
Wanderer ir. xo6 To his my Sighs, to his my Tears teply ! 

I stray o’er all the Tomb a watry Eye ! 2844 A, Maclagan 
Scotch Blue-bell 29 How oft wi' rapture lia’e I strayed The 
mountain’s heather crest. 

3. intr. To wander from the direct way, deviate. 
1561 Hoby Jr. Casiiglionc's Courtier 1. (1577) E iij, As he 

that walketh in the darke . . and thei efore many ty mes strayeth 
from _ the right way. *590 Spenser F. Q. \. i. xo When 
weening to returne, whence they did stray, They cannot 
finde that path. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 1. iii. 206 Farewell 
(my Liege) now no way can I stray, Saue back to England, 
all the worlds my way. 1604 E. G[rimsione] D' A costa's 
Hist. Indies iv. xxx. 291 Being straied in the mountaincs, 
not knowing which way he shoulde passe. 19x2 J. L. 
Myrk s Dawn of Hist. ix. 191 A strong inducement to the 
nomad to stray into the richer pasture. 

4. jig, a. To wander from tlic path of rectitude, 
to err. 

c 1325 Metr, Horn. (1862) 52 Bot in our gat lis Satenas., 
And spies ful gem ef we straye, And haldes noht the riht 
way. 1457 Harding Chron. in Eng. Hist. Rev. (1012) Oct. 
740 Scotland hool, which shulde your Reule obaye As 
Souei eyn lorde, for whiche thay prowdly stray. 1548 Udall, 
etc. Erasm. Par. Luke xxii. 54-62 Neither was he lyke to 
haue made any ende of straying out of the righte waye. 
*55* [see Err vX 2]. 1690 Prior Consid, SS/h Ps. iii, Nor 
lefuge could I find, nor friend abroad, Straying in vice, and 
destitute of God. 1712-14 Pope Rape Lock 1. 91 Oft, when 
the world imagine women stray, The Sylphs tlno' mystic' 
mazes guide. their way, 1780 Cowper Doves i, Reas’ning.. 
Man jet mistakes his way, While meaner things, whom 
instinct leads, Are rarely known to stray, .*831 N. P. 
Willis Brown University 32 A heavenward spirit, straying 
oftentimes,. But never widely. 190a. Violet Jacob. Sheep • 
Stealers xji,.It was the direst necessity which had induced 
George Williams to stiay so far across- the line of honesty. 

b. To wander or deviate in mind, purpose, etc. 
Said also of the mind or thoughts. 

1390 Gower Conj. III. 371, I was out of mi sounee 
affraied, Whcrof I sih my -wittes straied, And gan to wclepe 
hem hom ayein. 1577 Grange Golden Aphiod. Lj, But 
why seeme l thus to stray from my texte? 1581 Pettie 
Guazzo’s Civ. Conv. 11, (1586) 56 b, It is a thing unscemely 
..in talke to straye to farre from fit and usual! matteis. 
X 7°J) Pope Ess. Crit. 104 Then Criticism the Muses hand- 
maid prov’d, To dress her charms, and make her more be- 
lov d : But following wits from that intention stray’d. 2766 
Goldsm. Vic. W. xiv, But, sir, I ask pardon, 1 am straying 
from the question. 18x3 Scott Rokeby r. xii, Still from the 
purpose wilt thou stray ! Good gentle friend, how went the 
day? 

fo. trans. (causative.) To cause to err or 
deviate ; to distract. Obs. 

*S fix T. Hoby tr. Castiglione’s Courtyer iii. (1577) Q v > 
We shal know.. as touching the vnderstandiug of gieat 
matters, that they doe not straye oure wittes, out rather 
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quicken them. Ibid. Q vj, The lone of the Damsell Laura 
sometime strayed hijn fiom it. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. 
i. 51 Hath not else his eye Stray'd his affection invnlawfull 
lone ? 

Stray, obs. Sc. form of Strmv. 

Stray ‘away. [f. Stray v.% + Away adv.] An 

animal that strays away ; a straggler. 

1820 Keats Isabella xvii, Quick cat's-paws on the genet 011s 
stray-away. 1868 Browning Ring <$■ Bk. v. 1198 What did 
he else but.. Leave, like a provident shepherd, his safe flock 
To follow the single lamb and stiayaway? 

Strayed (str^d), ppl. a. [f. Stray v . 2 + -ed L] 
That has gone astray, lit. and fig. 

1529 Supplic. to King (E.E.T.S.) 28 To call agayne the 
strayed snepe in-to the ryght waye. 1590 H. R. Defiance 
to Fortune B 3 b, Seat clung for the straied beastes of his 
saide maister Miller. 1615 Bratuwait Strappado 10 Yea 
I know som which may lament with thee For their straide 
daughteis. 1634 Milton Counts 503, I came not here on 
such a tiivial toy As a stray’d Ewe, 1653 H. Cogan tr. 
Pinto's Trav. xv. 51 He had slain at times in strayed 
Vessels above an hundred Poitugals. 1707 Kj?n m W. L. 
Bowles Life (1831) II 296, I rejoice that my stiayed sheep 
are reduced under his government. 189s Zangwill Master 
11. ix. 233 A strajed sparrow hopped dolefully.. on the 
floating platfoim. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 033 
Kidney, spleen, pleura, and the urinary passages have shel- 
tered strayed specimens of these parasites at times. 
Strayer (str^w). [f. Stray v . 2 + -eb 1.] One 
who strays, in the senses of the verb. 

1519 Hohman Vulg. 263 b, He called ageyne the strayers 
out of ordre. 1570 Foxe A. # M. (ed. ?) 1912/1 A great 
straier abroad in all quarters of the realme to deface and 
impeach the springing of Gods holy Gospel. 1575-85 Abp. 
Sandvs Serw. vii. § 15. 113 All sinners arestraiers : forsinne 
maketh a diuision betweene God and man. 1638 Rutherford 
Lett. (1881) 50 Ye faithful pastors yet amongst the flocks..; 
Or any weak, tired strayers who cast but half an eye after 
the Ihidegroom. 1868 Browning Ring <j- Bk. iv, 1245 For 
the priest, spritely strayer out of bounds, . . Let him be rele- 
gate to Civita. 1908 Academy 4 J an. 308/2 We suspect that, 
like ' the old prophet, 1 he is a confirmed strayer from his beat. 

Straygne, -er : see Strain v. 1 , Strainer. 
Straying (slwKij), vbl. sb. [f. Stray v . 2 + 
-ing 1 .] The action of the verb, in various senses ; 
also, an instance of this. 

1548 Ely of s Diet., Erratio, a goyng out of the waie, a 
wandryng, a straiyng abrode, a rouyng. *583 Goldino 
Calvin on Dent. viii. 47 What els are the wais of the world 
but straiings, so as euery man gaddes in and out when they 
once turne their backes vpon God. 1632 Sanderson Serin, 
Ad Aidant ii. (1681) 22 Those strayings also and outstep, 
pings, whereof Gods faithfullest servants are now and then 
guilty. 1643 Rous p s. xlv. 18 (1646) 76 Our heart's not turn’d 
Back, from thy way, our steps no straying made. 1786 
G. Frazer Dove's Flight 39 Observe the pidgeon in her 
straying from the flock. 1820 Keats Isabella xviii, How 
could they find out in Lorenzo's eye A straying from his 
toil? a 1857 H, Bonar Hymns of Faith Hope 33 Cease, 
my soul, thy strayings 1 1876 M. Arnold Lit. Dogma 
244 Those learned inquirers.. who were so busy about the 
strayings of Ulysses, so inattentive to their own. 1889 H. E. 
Handerson tr. Baas' Hist. Med. 495 note , Patin was the 
first who observed a case of tubal pregnancy, ascribing it to 
a straying of the ovum. 

t b. Gerundially in to go a-straying. Obs. rare— 1 . 

. a 1586 Sidney Ps. xiv. 3 And loe, he Andes that all a stray- 
ing went. 

Straying (str^-iq), fipl. a. [f. Stray z/. 2 + 
-ing 2.] That strays, in the senses of the verb. a. Of 
a person, animal, etc. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholas's Voy, hi, xv. 99 Duryng 
these blind and straying peregrinations, they carry none 
other apparrell then a little cassock. 1593 A. Chute Beautie 
Dishonoured (Budig 1908) 95 Neuer did flocke to old 
Vlisses Queene, In wearie absence of her straying knight, 
Neuer more woers [etc.]. x68i Flavel Meth. Glace xxviii. 
475 The straying bullock needs a heaxy clog. 183X Mary W. 
Shelley Swiss Peasant Tales x. (1891) 180 Or a straying 
cow would lead him far into the depths of the stormy hills. 

b. Of a thing, + Straying star : a planet ; cf. 
Errant a, 9 b. 

X585 T. Washington tr. Nicholas's Voy. n. ix. 42 b, The 
seuen straying starres. 1601 Holland Pliny 11. xlv. I. 2a 
The straying starres or planets. 1612 Two Noble K, 1. v, 
15 This world's a Citty full of straying Streetes, And Death's 
the market place, where each one meetes. 

C. fig. 

*553 Short Catechism 7 b, Hearin is debarred al kind of 
filthy & strayeng lust, a 1586 Sidney Ps, i. 1 He blessed 
is who neither loosely tteads The stiaying steps as wicked 
councel leads,.. Nor yet [etc.]. ci6 00 Shaks Sonn, xli. 10 
And chide thy beauty, and thy straying youth. t6go 
Norris Beatitudes (1692) 9 To reduce straying man to his 
true Good and Happiness. 1867 M. E. Grant Duff Notes 
(r. Diary 1851-1870 (1897) II. 78 He writes of these stiay- 
ing sheep without bigotiy. 

Straykynga : see Straiken. 

Stray-line. Nant. [f. Stray a. (or Stray 
sb. 7) + Line 

1 . (See quot. 1867.) 

X703 Dampier Voy. III. 1.99 An extraordinaiy Care ought 
to be used in heaving the Log, for fear of giving too much 
Stray-Line in a moderate Gale. 1867 Smyth Sailor* s 
ir ard-bk., Stray line of the log, about ro or 12 fathoms of 
line left unmarked next the log-ship, in order that It may 
get out of the eddy of the ship’s wake before the measuring 
begins, or the glass is turned. 

2 . <= Stray sb. 6. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 11. (1780), Derive, .the stray, 
line, or allowance made for stray-line, occasioned by a ship’s 
Ming to leeward, when sounding, in deep water. 

3 . Whaling. That pait of the tow-line which is 
in the water when fast to a whale. 


x8ao Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. II. 232 A portion of five 
or six fathoms of the line first put into the boat called the 
'stray-line', is left uncovered, by that which follows. 

4 . A submerged or floating line fastened at one 
end only. 

1888 Hardy JVessex Tales II. v. 143 They’ll string the 
tubs to a stiay-line, and sink 'em a little-ways from shoie. 
Strayling (strfl-liq). [f. S r ray a. or v. + -lingI. 
Cf. changeling , toildling. The word coincides formally 
with a possible dim. of Stray sb., but in the quots. it has 
not the dim. sense.] 

A stray thing or person. 

1838 Lytton Leila in i. 31 It may win a new strayling to 
thelmmoital Fold. x88x G. Allen in Cornhill Mag. \ une 
705 Sometimes garden kinds, escaped from cultivation., 
sometimes American stray lings. 1904 Blackw. Mag. Jan. 
156/1 We owe a greater debt to our own countrymen than 
to the straylings from Russia. 

Straymer, obs. form of Streamer. 

Straynge, -our : see Strange, Stranger. 
Strayngth, obs. form of Strength. 

Stre, strea, Streach(e : see Straw, Stretch. 
t Stread, sb. Obs. rare— 1 . App. a constable’s 
* beat ’ or district. 

1518 Star Chamber Cases (Selden Soc) II. 136 Euery 
Constable wainyd wythin liys stiead euery man to be in the 
Fen in the mortiyng. 

Streak (stiik), sb. Forms; a. 1 strica, 4 atrio, 
stryk, 5 striok(e, 5-6 stryke, s- 7 strike; / 3 . 5 strek, 
5 -6 streke, 6 streeke, 6 - 7 streek, streake, 6 - 
streak. [OE. strica wk. masc., f. weak -grade of 
the Teut.-root *strfk- : see Strike v. The a and 
£ forms represent a diffei ence of dialectal phonetic 
development ; in the a forms the l lemained (cf. 
prick sb. OE. pried) ; in the j 3 forms the OE. I 
in open syllable became ME. e (with sti eke cf. 
week, ME, iveke :-OE. wicu). It is probable that 
the spelling strike, stryke in the late 16th and 
early 17th c. sometimes represents a pronunciation 
(stnk), so that these forms would really belong 
to the a class. Cf. Goth, strik-s, OHG., mod.G. 
strich masc., MDu. streke (Du. streek fem.), which 
agree in sense and root-grade with the Eng. sb.] 

+ 1 . A line, mark, stioke; esp. one used as a 
sign or character in writing or as a unit or degree 
in measurement. Obs. 

a. c xcoo jElfric Horn. II. 200 An strica dtSSe an staef [L. 
iota ttnum ant units apex) Sate ealdan a ne bid forga^ed 
' oSbsct hi ealle gefyllede beon. 1387 Trevisa. Higden (Rolls) 
III. 240 Esdras-.fonde up newe manere titles and strikes 
[L. apices litterarum] to write among b e letties. c 139* 
Chaucfr Asirol. 11. S ia. 24 & endith in the nexte strik of 
the plate. Ibid., Techyng by swych stiikes the howres of 
planetes by ordre as thei sitten in the henene. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 3024 The shede Jmrghe j>e shyre here shone as be lilly, 
Stregnt as a strike, straght burgh the myddes. c 1460 [see / 9 .]. 
1530 Palsgr. 58 There is a stryke above the hea of an, by 
cause the accent of the wotde is there, 1598 W. Phillip tr. 
Langeites' Voy. Ships Holland E. Ind. x 1 We found that 
our Compasses helde two Strikes to farre_ North warde. x6xo 
Holland Camden's Brit. r. 178 Upon this Exchequer board 
is laid a cloth.. rewed with strikes distant one from another 
a foote. x6xx tr. Serlio's Archit, iv. vii 34 b, Thestrickes of 
the Columnes, which wee call Chanels or hollowing s, shall 
be 24. in number. 

3 , c 1440 Promp. Parv. 479/1 Strek, or poynt be-twyx ij. 
clausys yn a boke ( S , IV. poyntinge of ij. clauses), limintsens. 
01460 J. Metham IVks. 89 Yef in the same lyne be suche 
strykys descende and in tne myddys be cutte or deuyded 
with other lynes or strekes. 1545 in A rchseologia XLIII. 
237, iiij copys of yinagerye worke with strekes of golds. 
X594 Blundevil Exerc. t. xxvii. (ed. 7) 65 Minutes are 
marked with one streek over the head, seconds with two 
streekes, thirds with three streekes. *633 B. Jonson Tale 
Tub iv. i. Scene interloping 41 Cle. Zure, you can gage 
‘hun. Med. To a streake, or lesse : I know his d ameters, 
and circumference. 1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. xxii, 238 
Men and women use to cut three streaks on their body. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 7 View them [the wings of the 
butterfly] in the Microscope, and you may see the very 
streaks of the Coelestial pencil that diew them. 1735 Dyche 
& Pardon Diet., Streak, a Line or Mark make to put Things 
in order by, &c. 

f b. A cutting stroke. Obs. rare- 1 . 

1725 Bradley's Family Diet, s v. Pears , Give them [re. the 
pears] a streak upon the Head with the point of a Knife. 

2 . A thin irregular line of a different colour or 
substance from that of the material or surface of 


which it forms a part. 

a. 1585 Higins Junius' t Nomencl. 414/2 Marble hauing 
white specks or stricks in it. ... . . 

j 3 . 1577 Grange Golden Aphrod. H iv b, And teares with 
streakes doth paynte Their lether cheekes. 1646 Suckling 
Poems (1648) 39 For streaks of ied were mingled there, Such 
as are on a Katheme Pear. 1666 G. Harvey Morbus Augl 
xxi. (1672) 50 A high coloured Urin with a number of small 
streeks of tat, swimming a top in the form of a Cobweb. 
1667 Milton/*. L. xi. 879 But say, what mean those colouid 
streaks in Heavn [sc. a rainbow]. *7x8 Prior Solomon 
1. 77 While the.fantastic Tulip strives to break In two-fold 
Beauty, and a parted Streak. 1784 Cowper Task vi. 241 
Not a flow’r But shows some touch, in freckle, streak, or 
stain, Of his unrivall'd pencil. 1796 Withering Brit. Plants 
(ed. 3) III. 613 Petals, purple, with 3 or 4 darker sheaks. 
1845 Budd Die. Liver 220 Streaks of a black substance were 
observed in the matter which was vomited. 1845-7 Longf. 
Evang. 11. iv. 172 Then there appeared and spread faint 
streaks of gray o'er her forehead, i860 Tyndall Glac. 11. 
xxvii. 381 We observe blue streaks, from a few inches to 
several feet in length, upon the walls of the same crevasse. 
1876 O. C. Stone in grill. R , Geogr. Soc. XLVI. 57 They 
paint the face with sneaks by means of a rose-colouied 


lime. X890 Hardwtche's Sii.-Goss/p XXVI. 265/2 The 
appearance of Jupiter is very different from that of Mars. 
On his suiface we see giey. .streaks or belts. 1899 Allbutt's 
Syst. Pled. VIII. 595 Papules rarely arise, but there aie 
often red scaly stieaks on the face. 19x1 Webster s v, 
Bacon with a streak of lean and a streak of fat. 

b. A line of colour, less firm and legular than a 
stripe, occurring as a distinctive mark on the coat 
I of an animal, the plumage of a bird, the body or 
wings of an insect. Also fig. 

a. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 70 [This aspis] is of white 
colour, beset with black spots or strikes. 1626 Maldon 
(Essex) Docum. Bundle 208 No. g A tall darkeish graye 
gelding,, .haveing a white stricke on one side. 

/3 . 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 1. 74 Too much of the 
Leopard. .in our spots, and streaks, with sinfull customes, 
and habits. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevcnot's Trav. 1, 237 
This Ass had a black List down the back, and the rest of us 
Body was all begirt with white and Tawny streaks. 1697 
Drydkn Viig Georg, iv. 150 The better^ Brood [of bees].. 
Are mark'd with Royal streaks of shining hue. 18x5 
Stephens in Shaw's Gen. Zool. IX. 1. 29 There is a short 
streak at the angles of the mouth, beneath the eye, some- 
times whitish, sometimes jellow. 1882-4 Van ell's Brit. 
Birds (ed. 4) ill. 561 The black loral streak.. is assumed 
the second year. 

o. In the names of moths, etc. 

1704 Petiver Gazophyl. ji. Tab. xi, Papilio minor fttscus, 
duplici tinea infernc prxditns, The brown double Streak. 
1775 M. Harris Engl. Lepidopieia 45 Phalaena... Streak. 
x8xs Burrow Elern. Concho l. 206 Patella Mammillaiis. 
Black Hair Streak Limpet. 1832 J. Rennie Butterfi. <$• 
Moths. 187a J. G. Wood Insects at Home 461 The Moth 
which is appropriately tei med the Streak (C 'hesiasspartiata). 

d. Min. The line of coloured powder produced 
by scratching a mineral or fossil, or the mark 
made by rubbing it on a harder surface. 

1794 Kirwan Elern. Min. 1 . 26 External characters. These 
are colour, shape, lustre,.. colour of streak &c. 1796 Ibid. 
(ed. 2) I. 183 Its streak somewhat glossy. _ 1805 Weaver tr. 
Werner's Ext. Char. Fossils xgo Solid fossils . . when sci aped 
..yield a powder, presenting the same, or a different, colour 
from that of the fossil ; and also the same or a moie or less 
different lustie. This is called the streak. 1849 J. Nicol 
Man. Min. 487 Kobellite... Colour blackish lead-grey to 
steel-grey; stieak black. x888 Crookes Mitchell's Pract. 
Assaying (ed. 6) 239 Cinnabar has both a red colour and a 
led stieak. 

e. Biol, etc. A linear mark, stiia. Also, a 
narrow tract in a tissue. 

Primitive streak : see Primitive a. 8. 

1837 P. Keith Bot. Lex. 34 If the sti eak of the parenebj ma 
is to he regaided as a good evidence. But this stieak is not 
discernible in all stems. 1856 Hensi ow Bot. Terms , Streak, 
a straight line formed by a vein, by colour, by indentation, 
&c. Ibid., Stria (a groove or furrow), a streak. 1859 Sem- 
ple Diphtheria 20 We often see a long, narrow streak, of a 
dark red colour, which extends into the pharynx. 1899 All- 
butt's Syst. Med. VII. 716 The degeneration may be more 
intense in certain streaks ; as in the posterior root-zones, or 
in Goll’s tracts. 

f. Glass-making. (See quot. 1807.) 

1807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. 512 Streaks. These are 
waved lines, often visible in glass, which interrupt distinct 
vision. 1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain 4- Gl. 197 Laige plates, 

. .to be perfect, require to be without streak or bubble. 

g. Bacteriology. A light scratch made with the 
bacteria-covejed point of a needle on the surface of 
the mnss to be infected. Cf. streak-culture in 7. 

1893 W. R. Dawson tr. Schenk's Man. Bacteriol. 57. 

3 . A faint line of light (esp. of the dawn) diver- 
sifying the darkness. Also fig. 

1502 Shaks. Rom. $ Jut. n. iii. 2 The gray ey'd morne 
smiles on the frowning night, Checkring the Easteine 
Cioudes with stieaks of light. 1605 — Macb. in. iii. 5 The 
West yet glimmers with some streakes of Day. 1697 Dryden 
AEneis ix. 477 And see the scatter d Streaks of dawning day. 
x8xa-x6 J. Smith Panorama Sci. Ir Art I. 450 When we 
look at a candle. . with our eyes almost closed, streaks of 
light appear to dart upwards and downwards. 1837 Carlyle 
Ft. Rev. II. III. vi, Darkness., with here and there some 
streak of faint lurid light. x88x S. R. Macphail Relig. 
House Pluscardyn xii. 114 The grey streaks of Reformation 
dawn speedily forced themseUes upon public attention. 
x88s 1 Mrs. Alexander ' At Bay v, The first faint streak* 
of daylight weie stealing across the eastern sky. 

b. A flash of lightning, etc. 

1781 Cowper Heroism 18 While through the stygian veil 
that blots the day, In dazzling streaks, the vivid lightnings 
play. x8z8 Carlyle Misc., Burns (1840) I. 352 Streaks of 
hell-fii e quivering madly. 1847 Il/ustr. Loud. Nevis 10 July 
19/3 She saw a streak of lightning shoot in an oblique 
direction, 1863 Aytoun Lays Scott. Cavaliers, Exec. Mont- 
rose xiii, And the jagged streak of the levin-bolt Lit up the 
gloomy town, 

c. slang. Streak of lightning, ? a glass of gin 
(cf. Lightning 2). Like a stieak, like streaks: 
with the swiftness of lightning. 

1859 C. Mackay Life 4 Liberty Avter. 1 . 169 ' Ginsling,' 

' brandy-smash 1 a streak of lightning ", [etc J 1901 Daily 
Citron. 26 Sept. 6/2 Workman was running like a ‘stieak,’ 
to use the local phrase. 1901 Scribttei 's Mag, XXIX. 501/1 
We worked like streaks, 

4 . A long irregular narrow strip of land, water, 
etc. j a line of colour repiesenting a distant object 
in a landscape. 

The silver streak : the English Channel ; see Silyer si. 

2i and cf quot. 1870 below. 

1727 Dyer GrongarHill 1 18 See on the mountain's southern 
side . . How close and small the hedges lie 1 What streaks of 
meadows cross the eyel 1818 Keats Lett. 20 July (1895) 
173 The first glance was a streak of waters deep in the Bases 
of large black Mountains. 1841 Browning Pippa Passes 1. 
Poems (1905) i f ‘7/2 Ah, the clear morning! I can see St, 
Maiks; That black stieak is the belfry. 1842 Tennyson 
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GEitane 55 Far-up the solitary moi nipg smote Thestieaksof 
virgin snow. 1865 W. G. I’algrave Jour 11. Central 4 £. 
Arabia II. 128 Though separated from it by a stieak of 
desert. 1870 Gladstone in Edin. Rev. Oct. 588 Happy 
England !.. happy, .in this, that the wise dispensation of 
Providence has cut her off, by that streak of silvet sea, . . 
partly from the dangers, absolutely from the temptations 
which attend upon the local neighbourhood of the Conti- 
nental nations. 187a Jenkinson Guide Eng, Lakes (1879) 
374 The white streak of water running down the faceof the 
mountain is Sour M ilk Gill. 1883 Morfill Slavonic Lit. 
i. 6 There is also a thin streak of Little Russian population 
in the kingdom of Hungary, north of the Carpathians, 1907 
J. London Before Adam viii, When we reached the edge of 
the forest-he was no more than a streak in the distance. 

5. a. The honzontal course of a stratum of coal 
(cf. Stretch, Strike sbs.). b. A stratum or vein 
(of metal ore). 

*672 G. Sinclair Hydrostaticks (1683) 273 The Coal . .hath 
its thiee principal dimensions,.. Longitude, Latitude, and 
P,ofundity.. The Longitude is nothing else but what is 
termed by the Coal-hewers, the Streek. 1686 Plot Staf- 
fordsk. iii. 129 According .to the course of the row or streek 
of the coal. 1789 J. Williams Min. Kingd. I. 334 The 
streeks or flat veins. Ibid. 339 By the \vord_ stieek they 
mean stretch, ot a vein between the strata which stretches 
or spreads in a horizontal position 1872 Schele de Verb 
Ante) icanisms 171 He hopes., to sti ike it very rich, as soon 
as he comes to the pay-streak, that is, the lode or vein which 
is to repay him for all his labors 1904 S. E White 
Blazed Tia'il Stories xii, Here a pocket, there a streak, 
jon a clear ten feet of low-grade ore. 

6 . An intermixture (of some contrasting or un- 
expected quality, esp. in a person or his character) ; 
an inherited strain. A streak of red 1 a strain of 
Red Indian blood. 

1847 Cowlev Mistr., Wisdom Poems (1905) 85 With your 
grave Rules from musty Morals brought : Through which 
some streaks too of Divinity ran. 176a Ann. Reg , Charac. 
32/2 Broad streaks of folly nowand then appear through all 
the grave wisdom.. of those mighty statesmen 1856 Mrs. 
Stowe Dred I. ix. 1 2 1 Just act, now, as if you'd got a streak 
of something in you. 1865 Grote Plato ll.xxiii. 158 There 
is.. a streak of eccentricity in his character. 1885 W. D. 
Howells Silas Lnpkam (1891) II. 175 He always did have 
that close streak in him. 1889 Spectator 28 Dec., The deep 
and unscrupulous craft which lay in streaks through ail 
CavoUT's great character. 189a J. Aitchison Signa Christi 
i. 23 The sti eak of immorality would have run through the 
whole history. 1908 W. Churchill Mr. Crewe's Career 
vii. 84, 1 can 't understand Victoria. She 1 eally has influence 
with these country people... Sometimes I think Victoria has 
a common streak in her. 1913 Play Pictorial No. 134. 82 
A woman even suspected of a ‘ streak of red ' is scarcely 
within the pale. 

b. A temporary run (of luck). 

1882 Poker ; how io play it 94 The player in this seat 
should not come in.. under a pair of court cards, unless he 
happens to be in a streak of good luck. 1900 Upward Ebe- 
nezer Lobb 114 He said he found luck did come in these 
queer streaks. 


7 . allrib. and Comb., as streak-like adj ; streak 
culture, a bacterial cultuie having the inoculating 
matter in streaks (cf. 2 g) ; streak fallowing (see 
qnot.) ; streak-flowered a. Bot., striate ; streak 
lightning, forked lightning ; streak powder (see 
quot., cf. 2 d) ; streak stitch, (see quot.) ; streak 
vein, ? — sense 5 b. 

1893 IV. K. Dawson tr. Schenk's Man, Bacterial. So Blood 
serum .is principally ndapted foi surface or * stieak cultures 
(Strichcnltureii). 1677 Plot Oxfoidsh. 243 There is a sort 
of tillage., which they call ^streak-fallowing ; the manner 
is, to plough one furrow and leave one. 1822 Hoi ins An- 
glides II. 186 Sisyrinchium Striatum. * Streak flowered 
Sisyi inch turn. 1916 Chamb Jrnl. Aug 560/1 It was streak 
lightning that was observed. 1876 Clin. Sor. Trans IX. 87 
Small white *streak-like spots. 1857 Dana Man. Min. (1862) 
56 The coloi of a surface that has been rubbed or scratched 
..is called the streak, and the powder abiaded, the ""streak. 

? owder. 1882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlewoik 464 
n hand-made laces the veins of leaves or flowers are made 
with an open line, that is sometimes designated *Streak 
Stitch. *789 J. Williams Min. Kingd. 1 . 404 In Derby, 
shive. .great attention is paid to all the Streek veins. 

Streak (strJk), z/.i Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 
5-6, 9 streke, 6 streyk(e, 6-7 atreak(e, 7, 9 
streek. [? a. ON. slriitka to stroke, rub, wipe * but 
cf.STRAiic v. (,&.), Strarez/,3, Strike z\ , Stroke n.l 
1 . trans. To stroke. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 479/2 Strekyn, as menn do eattys, or 
hors or howndys, palmho. *851 W. Anderson Rhymes 
(1867) 60 (E D.D.) Streek my hair. 

2 . To make level, flat, or even; spec, to level 
(corn, etc.) to the rim of a measure by passing a 
piece of straight wood over it. Cf. Straik v>, 
Strike v. 


C144Q Promp. Parv. 479/2 Strekyn or make pleyne, com- 
piano. Ibid., St(r)ekyn, or streke mesure, as buschellys and 
oper lyke, hostio. 2829 Brockett N. C. Words, Streek, to 
measure corn exactly. Ibid., Streeked-vieasure, exact 
measure — m opposition to heaped measure. 1841 Harts, 
horne Salopia Ant. Gloss., Streke, to strike with astreckle. 

+ 3 . To polish or make smooth by rubbing; to 
iron (clothes). Obs. 

1367 Drant Horace , Ep. Ded. dij, The verie Crounes and 
Scepters of best Monarks and princes had bene rustic, 
wembde, and warpde with obliuion, hadd not they with the 
goodly eloquence of greate clarkes, and Poettes, ben streked 
and filed. 1823 E. Moor Suffolk Words. Streek . to iron 
clothes. 

t A ?-Tq sweep ; to clean by sweeping, rubbing, 
or the like. Obs. 


149a Chnrckw. Acc. St. Mary, Oxon (Wood MS. D. 3 
if. 261) Item for streking of the church 4 times, xvtd. ..Item 
for stieyking the roffe of the chutch, xii d. 1498 Chnicnw. 
Act. Croscombt etc. (Somerset Rec. Soc.) 66 Item for strek- 
yng the wyndows and wallys, iiii d . *5*6 Ibid. 73 Item nor 
stiekyng off y° chetcheeid, liti*. 

fo. To rub or smear (a surface) with (some 
soft or liquid substance). Obs. 

1345 Raynalde Byrth Mankynde n. vi. (1552) 87 1 ° t “ e 
water of this decoction beyng warme, dyp a spunge,.. 
fomenting, soking, & streking the back with the same. 1561 
Hollybush Horn. Apolh , 6 Wyth thys wyne streke the 
lymmes greued. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. H. 1. 257 And with 
the iuyee of this lie streake her eyes. 

1 6. ? To spread, lay evenly. Obs. 

? c 1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 471 Then 
take the same stuff, and streke above the trenchours al hole. 
1517 in Archxologia XLVI. 205 Paid to Alson hog for 
strekyng of the straw mete & wages, iij d. 

•j* 7. To pass (one’s hand) over a surface. Obs. 
1607 DrKHTR & Wilkins Jests 38 Two of them meete him 
at a corner, and only with sneaking of their hands on his 
hose, gesse whether this bayte be worth the nibling at. 

+ 8. intr. To rub softly or make strokes with an 
implement upon (a surface). Obs. 

1607 TorsrLL Four-f, Beasts 410 Lay vnto the place a 
peece of shoemakers waxe made like a flat cake,, .and with 
your iron not made ouer hot, stieek softly vpon it too and 
fro, sntill the said wax be thioughly melted into the sore. 

lienee Strea'king" vbl. sb. ; pi. the last milk that 
comes before the cow’s udder is empty. 

i6s8 Gurnall Chr. in A 1 71 tour n verse 15 xiii § 1.424 
This was Christs fare-well Sermon, the very stieakings of 
that milk, which he had fed them withall. 186 6 Brogden 
Prov. Lines, Sti appmgs, Streakings, Stiokmgs, the last 
milk given by a cow. 

Streak (strik), z/. 2 Foims : 5-5 streke, 6 
streeke, 6-7 streake, 6- streak, [f. Streak sb. 
Cf. Straice z>. 4 ] 

fl. trans. ?To cancel by drawing a line 01 lines 
across. Obs. (Cf. Strike v.) 

c 1440 P/ourp. Pam. 479 '2 Strekyn, or cancellyn a thynge 
wiytyn, cancello, obelo. 1594 Blundevil Exeic. 1. v. (1597) 
7 b, Streeke out the 48. and also the first figure of your 
Diuisor which is 5. 1595 T. Edwards Cephalns 4 • Piocris 
(Roxb.) 28 Affection is the whole Parenthesis, That here I 
streake", which from our taske doth misse. 

2 , To mark with lines or stripes of a different 
colour, substance, or texture ; to form streaks on 
or in. 

1595 T. Edwards Narcissus (Roxb.) 55 Now Phoebus gins 
..To stieake the welkin with his darting heames. i6xz 
Drayton Poly-olb. xiv. 254 No browne, nor sullyed black 
the face or legs [of the Cotswold sheep) doth streak. x66o 
F. Brooke tr Le Blanc's Tran. 354 Some pieces of Rock 
streaked with gold and silver. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 623 
To morrow ere fresh Morning streak th'e East With fust 
approach of light. 1784 tr. Beckfoi els Vathtk (1B68) 22 The 
clear blue sky appeared streaked over with streams of blood. 
1847 Tennyson Princess v. 188 Pure as lines of green that 
streak the white Of the fii st snowdrop’s inner leaves. x888 
F. Hume Mute . Midas 1. Piol , The sudden line of white 
foam every now and then streaking the dark green waves. 
19x3 I Hit sir. Loud. Nevus 22 Feu. 238/3 Large mines of 
rock-salt streaked here and there by liband-like veins of 
sylvine. 

flg. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 118 p 3 This Affliction in my 
Life has streaked all my Conduct with a Softness, of which 
J should otherwise have been incapable. 

8. To form or prolong in streaks. 

1895 P. Hemingway Out of Egypt 11. 181 He looked at the 
great oaks standing motionless, at the answering shadows 
streaked along the meadows. 

4 . intr. *jr a. Of a comet : To emit rays or 
streamers of light. Obs. 

x6o6 Heywood 2nd PI. Q. Eliz. Tronb. (1609) E2, Looke 
how it streakes, what doe you thinke of it? Shir. Tis a 
slrang Comet M. Hobson. 

b. Of lightning : To break forth in a streak. 
*849 Cupples Green Hand xiv. (1856) 139, I saw a blue 
flare of lightning streak out betwixt the bank 'of grey haze 
and the cloud that hung over it. 1902 IVestm. Gaz. 2 July 
2/ 3 Perhaps, however, lightning can streak into many places 
at once. 

5 . To become streaked or streaky. 

1870 Pall Mall Gaz. 25 Nov. 12/2 His locks are thinning 
and his whiskers streaking with silver. X879 Cassells Techn. 
Educ. 111 . 231 Paper at all liable to streak should be toned 
slowly. 

Hence Strea'kingz^/. sb., the action of the verb; 
cotter, a series or arrangement of streaks. 

1677 Coles Eng.-Lat. Diet., A Streaking, distinctio. 
ax 8ao J. R. Drake Amer. Mag 8 She. .striped its pure 
celestial white With streakings of the morning light. 1845 
Lindley School Bot. (1866) 133 The sepals have a deep brown 
streaking at the back. 1898 G. W. Cablf. Grandissimes 
viii. 43 Hair en queue, the handsomer for its piemature 
streakings of grey, 

Streak : see Strake sbP and Streek v. 
Streaked (strikt), ppi. a. [f. Streak vP + 
-ED 1 . Cf. STRAKED ppl. tf.] 

1 . Marked with streaks ; striped, sliiate. Often 
in specific names of animals and plants. 

K96 Shaks. Match. V , 1, iii. 80 That all the eanelings 
which were streakt and pied Should fall as lacobs hier. 
*6** — Went. T. iv. iv. 82 Streak’d Gilly-vors (Which some 
call Natures bastards). 1656 Beale Heref. Orchards (1657) 
46 For cider, the streak’t must is most commended. 1665 
Lovell Herbal (ed. a) 4x9 Streaked grasse, see Lady lace 

f rasse 1681 Grew Mvsaum 1. § v. ni. 114 The Streaked 
i!e-Fish. Capriscus striains. 1758 Borlase Nat. Hist. 
Coruw. 203 The pool ei sort, which is the streaked or dredged 
ore, 1774 Goldsm, Nap. Hut. (1776) III, 242 The true 


streaked tiger. 1796 Withering Ihii. Plants (ed, 3) I, 85 
& Leaked , maiked with depiessed, but nut always parallel 
lines. x8ot [C. Stewart] Elcin. Nat. Hist. I, 352 Ttigla 
hneata. Stieaked Gurnaid. 1855 Oil's Cite. Sti., Inorg. 
Nat. 207 Bath stone. .ia. .usually of a waim cream tint, 
often stieaked. x868 Sir J. Richardson etc. M ns. Nat. 
Hist, I. 260 The Stteaked Sp.11 row-hawk {Acciptier vn- 
galtis). 

b. Of flesh-meat, esp. bacon : = Streaky 2 b. 
1687 Miege Gt. Fr. Did. 11. s.v., A fine stieaked Bacon, 
iht petit Laid. 1725 Bradley's Family Did. s.v. Potage , 
A Border of young streak’d Bacon. 1845 D. Jerroi d Time 
Works Wonders i, 2 I’ve some beautiful bacon, sir, Such 

S ink and white 1 Streaked, sir, like a carnation. 1846 J. 

aater Li hr, Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 92 The fat is inter- 
mixed among the fibtes of the muscles, giving the meat a 
streaked 01 marbled appearance. 

2 . U.S. dial. Confused, ashamed, agitated ; 
uneasy, scared, alarmed. Usually to feel or look 
st/ eaked. 

1833 {SrBA Smith] Lett . J. Downing ii. (1835) 29 , 1 begun 
to feel pretty streaked for out folks when I see what was 
done on Boston Common. 1837 HALiBqRTON Clofhm. Ser. 
1. iv. 26 If he was in your House of Commons, I reckon he’d 
make some of your great folks look pretty stteaked. 1848 
Lown.L Big low P. Ser. 1. ii. 19 , 1 tell ye I felt streaked The 
fust time ’t ever I found out wy baggonets wuz peaked. 
Hence Strea ‘Redness, /are— 0 . 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Vaiu'gntedness, Speckledness, 
Stieakedness. 

Streaker (sirflca-t). Forms: 4 stresour, 6 
atrekour, 9 streaker. [ME. (Sc.) strecour, pxob. 
a. AF. *stracour ( straciir , strokin', quot. 1287) : 
cf. OF. estrac track.] 

1 . A kind of swift hound for the chase, north. 
[1287 in G.J. Turner Set. Pleas Foiest (1901) x4gCumuno 
stracur nigro. Ibid., Cum duobus leporaiiis. ,et cum uno 
stiakur gnseo,] 137s Barbour Bruce vi. 487 A sleuthhund 
had he thar alsua . . ; And sum men sais jeiL that the kyng 
As a strecour hym nwrist had. 1840 Coiquhoun Moor 4 
Loch 44 If the foxes escape the guns, as they commonly do, 

• the stieakers ’ are slipped upon them. Footnote. A breed 
between the largest size of greyhound and foxhound, 
f 2 . Sc. A term of abuse for a peison. Obs. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems lx. 17 Stufleitis, stiekouris, and 
stafische strummellis. 

+ 3 . ?A beaker, goblet. Obs. 1 ore— 1 . 

Prob. a different woid, or mispiint for Beaker. 

1604 Motteux Rabelais tv. xv. C3 A swindging Stieaker 
of Briton Wine. 

Streakings : see Straiken. 
streaky (stn-ki), a. Also 7 streeky. [f. 
Streak sb. + -y. Cf. Straky.] 

1 . Of the nature of a streak or streaks ; occurring 
in, consisting of, streaks. 

1670 G. Harvey Little Venus Unmask'd 46 Virulent 
Whites, being thick stieeky, and sometimes thin, sharp, and 
gnawing. 1687 Drvdfn Hind 4 P. ni. J293 For now the 
streaky light began to peep. 1700 — Fables, Flowei 4 
Leaf 586 The Life is in the Leaf, and still between The Fils 
of falling Snows appears the sti eaky Green. 1748 Richard- 
son Clarissa (x8u) VIII. 156 The paint lying in streaky 
seams. 182* Joanna Baiilic Metr. Leg., Wallace x, As 
lightning. .At first but like a sn eaky lme In the hush’d sky. 
1849 Cupplfs Green Hand xiii. (1856) 123 The line of the 
horizon.. with a streaky white haze overlying it. 1916 Con- 
noisseur Aug. 239/1 The latter [picture] was somewhat 
leminiscent of Gainsborough in the stieaky handling of the 
sky and foliage. 

2 . Marked with streaks ; streaked. 

*745 T. Warton Pleas. Melancholy 72 The blushes of the 
streaky west. x8ii Self Instructor 519 Ivory ..coarse 
grained or fine, streaky or the contraiy. 1B62 Calvi riey 
Verses 4- Transl. (ed. 2) a When I. .sent those stieaky lolli- 
pops home for your fairy suction. 187a J. H. Gurney Andei s- 
son's Biids Damara Land 183 Poliospiza gutai is (Smith). 
Streaky-lieaded Grosbeak. 1883 Hardwhh's PJwtog'. 
Chcm. (ed. 9) 331 The Piint Marbled and Stieaky.— -These 
defects are often seen before the print is toned. 

b. Of flesh-meat, esp. bacon : Having lean and 
fat in alternate streaks. 

1838 Dickens O. Twist xvii, The layers of red and white 
in a side of streaky bacon. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair 
xxviii, Good streaky beef, really mingled with fat and lean. 

3 . fig. Variable, uneven (in character or quality) ; 
changeable, uncertain (in operation or activity). 
colloq. 

1898 Bartram Whiteheaded Boyx. 216 , 1 believ e Finoucane 
to have been.as regards couiage, what I should call 1 streaky *. 
1899 A. C. Benson Life E. W. Benson I. iv. 1x7 The incon- 
gruous and stieaky additions [to the school-buildings]. 1899 
Daily News 4 Oct 3/2 The wind, however, was streaky, 
and did not hit the boats at the same time. *903 Westm. 
Gas. 7 July 3/x Raphael did not begin well, his first thirty 
or forty runs being very streaky. 

4 . slang, a. Irritable, ill-tempered, b. U.S. 

— Streaked 2 . 

1848 in Bartlett Did. Amer. s.v. Streaked, I never did 
feel so streaky and mean before. x8<So Hoiten's Slang Did. 
229 Stieaky, irritated, ill-tempered. 0x872 in Scheie deVere 
A mericanisms 637 A man needn't be afraid to feel streaky, 
when his mule's about giving out and the Ingins begin to 
yell like a pack of coyotes. 

Hence Strea* Idly adv . ; Strea’ldness. 

_ a 1750 A. Hill Wks. (1753) II. 185, I. .walked homeward, 
in the brownness of the night, which had shadowed over the 
fields, with a melancholy slteakiness, from the paleness of 
the moonshine. 1873 Besant & Rice My Liitle Girl u. ix. 
109 He has no perception of the beauties of nature, save in 
the streakiness of beef. 1874 J- Fergusson Si. Paul's in 
Contemp. Rev. Oct. 759 It shows that what was meant to 
suggest strength is a mere sham, only a little bit of inlay, 
which, besides its streakiness, violates every principle of. . 
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construction. 1885 Lock Workshop Rec. Ser. tv. 390/2 It 
would be next to impossible to obtain a coating perfectly 
free fi om streakiness. 1896 Brit, Bit eis, Their Nests # Eggs 
l. in They [the eggs] aie dull greenish- white, mottled, or 
streakily spotted with olive. 

Streal, variant of Steeel. 

Streale. Obs. ex c. dial. Also 3 stral. [OE. 
strati (Anglian strdl) masc. and fem., corresp. to OS. 
strdla fem. (MLG. strdl, strdle masc. and fem.), 
MDtt. strael masc., strdle fem. (Du. straal masc.), 
OHG. strdla fem. (MHG. strdl, strdle masc. and 
fem., mod.G. strahl masc.) :—OTeut, *str&lo-z, - 5 , 
cogn. w. OSL, Russian crptjia arrow.] An arrow. 
1 680 Rnthioell Cross Inscr. in 0 . E. Texts 126 MiJ>strelum 
giwundad. 971 Blitkl. Horn. 199 He.. mid geasttreduin 
stiaele ongan sceotan. cx 203 Lav. 5695 Ofte heo letten 
grund-hat lied gliden heom an lieore hsefd, stockes Si stanes 
& strales hate. 1833 W. D. Cooper Provinc. Sussex 79 
Streale, an arrow. E[astern Sussex]. 

Stream (strfm), sb. Forms : 1 stream, strdaum, 
etrdom, 2-6 etrem(e, 3 strime, striem, strsem, 
(stram), 3 atreume, (4 atremme), 4-7 streem(e, 
5-6 atreym(e, 5-7 streams, 3- stream. [Com. 
Teut. (not recorded in Gothic) : OE. strlam masc. 
= OFris. strdm (WFris. stream , NFris. strdm, 
strdm), OS. strdm (Du. stroom ), OHG., MHG. 
stronm (mod.G. sironi), ON. straum-r (Sw. 
strdm, Da. strain) OTeut. *straumo-z pre-Teut. 
*sroumo-s, f. Indogermanic root *srou- ( i*sreu - : 
*srn-) to flow. 

Among the many cognates outside Teut. me Skr. srtt (3rd 
sing. pres, sravati) to flow, srutu fluid ; Gr.pt (flew to flow, 
peu/xo. a flow, po(f)os current} OSl., Russ. CTpySI struya 
sti earn ; 0 Irish struaim stream, sntth (= MWelsh frut, 
mod. Welsh ffrwd stream).] 

1 . A coarse of water flowing continuously along 
a bed on the earth, forming a river, rivulet, or 
brook. 

c 875 Erfurt Gloss. 2036 in 0 . E. Texts 102 Torrentibus, 
streaumum. a xooo Booth. Metr. xx. 172 Swa stent eall 
weoruld.., strcamns ymbutan. c 1205 Lay. 21323 Nu he 
stant on hulle & Auene bi-haldeS hu Iige 5 i ban stneme 
stelene fisces. c 1230 Gen. tf E.\, 2096 Do drempte phaiaon 
king a di em, Sat he stod hi cSe flodes strem. a 1300 Cursor 
ill. 1316 He saw a spi ing Of a well . .bat oute of ran four gi et 
stiemmes; GyiOir, flson, tigre, eufrate. £1386 Chaucer 
Pro/. 464 She hadde passed many a straunge strem. 1470- 
85 Malory Arthur iv. xix. 144 Aboue ther by was the hede 
of the slreme a fayr fontayne. a 133a Lpland I tin. (1910) 
V. 72 For theie the streme of Isis brenkethinto manyarme- 
lets. The fery [Hinkesey] selfe is over the principal aime 
or stieame of Isis. 1668 Dryden Ess. Dram. Poesie 62 "JL’is 
like the murmuring of a stream, which not varying in the 
fall, causes at first attention, at last diowsiness. 1709 T. 
Robinson Nat. Hist. Westmorld. <;• Cmnb. viii. 48 The 
Rivei Eden, .takes into its Stieam the Rivers Eamont and 
Lowther, which make a considerable Increase to it. 1743 
Sc. Ttansl. Paraphr. xxiv. 1 Say, grows the Rush 
without the Mire? the Flag without the Stream? 178a 
Cowpcr Comparison 9 Streams never flow in vain ; where 
streams abound, How laughs the land with various plenty 
crown’d 1 1833 Tennyson Lady of Shalott iv. ii, The broad 
stream bore her far away, The Lady of Shalott. 1837 W. 
Irving Capt. Bonneville 111 . g Tire Lower NezPercds range 
upon the Way-lee-way, Immahah, Yenghies, and other of 
the streams west of the mountains.. 1871 Rusk in Arrows 
of Chace (1880) II. 160 The first thing the King of any 
country has to do is to manage the streams of it. 

b. Appended to a river-name. Now only poet. 
egSo Liudisf. Gasp. John i. 28 Ofer iordanen 8one stream 
[L. traits fordone/// ] c 1203 Lay. 21275 pa al wes Auene 
sti am. mid stele i.brugged. <‘1273 Moral Ode 244 in O, E. 
Misc., Ne may hit quenche no salt water ne auene strem ne 
sture. 1827 M\y Lucan in. E6, Now downe the stieame 
of Rodanus the fleet From Staechas comes to sea. 1808 
Byron ‘ Well! thou art happy '33 Oh 1 where is Lethe's 
fabled stream? 1896 Housman Shropshire Lad xxviii, High 
the vanes of Shiewsbury gleam Islanded in Severn stream. 

G. poet, as a type of pure water for drinking. 
c 1203 Lay. 19737 For j>e King ne mai on dujeSe bruken 
nanes drenches buten cald welles sti mm. 167* Milton 
Samson 546 Nor did the dancing Rubie Sparkling, out- 
powr’d, . . Alluie thee fiom the cool Crystalline stream. 1738 
Gray Propertius lit. v, 47 Famine at feasts, and thirst amid 
the stream. 

d. In plural, the waters (of a river), poet. 

1300-20 Dunqar Poems lxxxviii. 26 Thy Ryuer.. Whose 

beryall stremys, pleasaunt surd preclare, Under thy lusty 
wallys renneth down. 1^94 Kyd Cornelia iv. ii. 13 O 
beautious Tyber, with thine easie streames That glide as 
smotbly as a Parthian shaft. 1627 May Lucan in. E 1, And 
where vnder sea Alphaeus sends his streames to Sicily. 1824 
Scott St. Ronau's i, A liver of considerable magnitude 
pours its streams through a narrow vale. 

e. A rivulet or brook, as contrasted with a river. 

x8o6 Gazetteer Scot. (ed. 2) 610 Whithem. .a royal borough 

. .seated on the bay of Wigton, where a small stream of 
water falling into it foi ms a hai bour. 1834 Litton Pompeii 
in. hi, The Sarnus; — that river, which now has shrunk into 
a petty stream. 1876 Voyle Se Stevenson Mild. Diet. 412/x 
Stream, a small land current of water. 

2 . Flow or current of a river; force, volume, or 
direction of flow. 

14.. in Parker Dorn. Archit. (1839) III. 42 Then the 
strenghe of the streme astoned hem stronge, 1508 Dunbar 
Golden Targe 28 Doun throu the ryce a ryuir ran wyth 
stremys, So lustily agayn thai lykand lemys, That [etc.], 
1330 Palsgr. 693/2, I ronne, as the streame of any ryver or 
water dothe, /j cours. 1390 Shaks. Com. Err. 1. i. 87 My 
wife and I . ..Fastned our selues at eyther end the mast, And 
floating straight, obedient to the streame, Was carried to- 
wards Corinth. *609 Holland A mm, Marcell. xxm. ii. 221 
Voi. IX. 


lie departed from thence by the veiy edge of _ the river 
bankes, where the streame was big by occasion of other 
brookes. conflowing thither on every side. 1633 Holcuoft 
Ptocopius, Gothic IPai s 11. xxiii. 66 Soon after, the River 
had the wonted stream and was Navigable again. 1662 R. 
Venables Exper, Angler iii. 37, 1 could never ..discern 
peifectly where my flie was, the wind and stream carrying it 
so to and again, that [etc.]. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) 
II. 460 As in rivers,.. whose very essence is incompatible 
with a real identity: for the essence of a river consists in 
having a. stieam, that is, a perpetual change of wateis. 1889 
Mrs. Pennell in Century Mag. Aug. 484 For two persons 
who knew nothing about boats and could not swim, the 
Thames journey with such a stream running was not 
promising. 

f b. A flood, unrestrained outbreak of waters. 
C950 Liudisf. Gasp. Matt. vii. 27 Cuomon stteamas [L. 
veneruu t JJit/uin a] & 3ebleuun windas. a 1300 Cursor M. 
1852 Til seuensith tuenti dais war gan pe streme it stud ai 
still ur-an, 

c. A current in the sea. Cf. Gulf stream. 

1375 Barbour Bruce m, 684 Quhar als gret stremys ar 

iynnand,..As Is the raiss of bretang^e. c 1386 Chaucer 
Frol. 402 To rekene wel his tydes, His stremes, and his 
daungers hym bisides. 2546 in Sel. Pleas Crt. Admiralty 
(1894) 1 . 148 Fyndynge the sayde shyppe . . dryvynge with the 
stteamys as a wayff and forsaken of all creatures. 1596 
Dai rymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 59 It swallyis vp hail 
schipis, and throuch the violence, ana vehement force of 
contrare workeng of the wais of the sey, quhen ilk streme 
stryues with vthir, drounes thame in the deip. 1687 Relat, 
De Chaumont's Embassy Siam 17 The Streams were so 
great, and running sometimes against us, that we were 
forced oft to cast Anchor ; for rvheu the Calm took us, the 
Streams forcibly carried us a gieat distance, a 1830 J. Ren- 
nell Currents Atlantic Ocean (1832) 22 The Equatorial 
Cunent..is, doubtleis, the most powerful and the longest 
extended stream of all those in the Atlantics. 1849 Cupples 
Green Hand ii. (1856) 17 , 1 have seldom seen the Stream 
£i.e. the Gulf Stream] so distinct hereabouts. 

d. The middle part of a current or tide, as 
having the greatest force of flow. 

*398 Tbevisa Barth. De P. R. xm. xviii. (1495) 448 
Comynly the streme hath most fresshe water and most clene 
grounde, and rennyth moost swyftly than any other parte of 
the ryuer. 2867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Stream , Anglo- 
Saxon for flowing water, meaning especially the middle or 
most rapid part of a tide or cuirent. 

f e. To break the stream : to pass through water 
belonging to the iunsdiction of one port in order to 
load or unload at another port Obs. 

2496 Maldon (Essex) Court-rolls Bundle 56 No. 4b, Miseri- 
cordia xiid. de Willelmo Heyward quod fregit le streyme 
usque heybregge cum navicula sua. 

f. Phrases, (a) Against, with the stream. Often 
in fig. context (cf. 6), e.g. to strive against the 
stream , to resist the influences of one’s environ- 
ment, to oppose prevailing tendencies ; to go, sail, 
swim with the stream , to yield to pressure of cir- 
cumstances or example, (b) Down, up {the) stream, 
+ downward the stream. 

0 a ) rfiooo Sax. Leechd, III. 70 Sing bis.. horse on past 
wynstre eare on yrnendum waetre & wend past heafod ongean 
stream. 02275 Lamb. Ham. 52 [Heo] bt-gon to swimmen 
fo 1 3 ward mid pe streme. c 2205 Lay. 4531 Scipen per heo 
funden makede mucliul sas-flot and ferden mid streme. 2390 
Gower Co/if, II. 93 Riht as a Sohip ayein the strem, He 
routeth with a sleprnoise. c 2489 Caxion Sonnes of Aymon 
xxviii. 382 By the grete strenghte of the fysshes it [sc. the 
corpse] was taried, and went noo ferder with the streme by 
the wiUe of our lorde. 2346 J. Heyvvood Prov. 11. v. (1867) 
S3 Foly it is to spourne against a pricke, To stryue against 
the streme, to wiuche or kicke Against the hard wall. 2333 
Eden Decades (Arb.l 293 Turnynge the stemmes or forpai tes 
of their shyppes ageyn it the streame. 2379 T omson Calvin's 
Serm. Tim. 34/2 Yet suffer we all these things to passe, 
and goe with the streame. 2392 Nashr Strange # Newes 
Wks. 1904 I. 321 This.. is nothing else but to swim with 
the streame. 1393 — Christ’s T. 59 _b. Because the multi- 
tude fauours Religion, he runnes with the streame, and 
fauours Religion. 2638 R. Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. 
II.) 43 , 1 have done it against the streame of my resolution 
quite. 2668 Dryden Ess. Dram. Poesie 5 7 To tell you, 
how much in vain it is for you to strive against the stream 
of the peoples inclination. 2708 Constit. Walertnen's Co. 
xxix, If any Waterman Rowing with the Tide or Stream, 
shall neglect to give Notice or Warning.. to all Persons 
Rowing cross or against the Stieam or Tide. 2722 Let. to 
Sacheverel 30 There is hardly a Man,, who does not swim * 
with the Stream, that has not been, .insulted. 2724 Pops 
Let. 25 July, Wks. 2737 II. 123 No man ever rose to any 
degree of perfection in writing, but thro 1 obstinacy and an 
inveterate resolution against the stream of mankind. 1736 
Gray Tasso 15 Against the stream the waves secure he trod. 

(£) 01x300 Cursor M. 4780 He sagh a-pon pe water leme 
Caf flettand dun ward pe strem. 2360 Daus tr. Sleidane's 
Comm. 360 b, They brought in vitayle both vp the streame 
and down [L. aduerso fy secundo fumine ]. c 2643 La 
Herbert Autobiog. (1824) 233 But the river being deep and 
strong in that place where he entered it, he was earned down 
the stream. 

g. Naut. In, f upon the stream : see quot. 1863. 

2473-4 Acc. Ld. High. Treas, Scot. I. 67 His schip and 

gudis that wes fundin vpon the streme and 11a man with hir, 
and was eschetit as the Kingis eschete. 2364 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. I. 280 Thair schippis hes lang tyme lyne on the 
Streme, and the maist part of thame becurn lek. 1377 Ibid. 
II. 626 For bying and resset of unlauchful gudis upoun the 
streame. 2860 All Year Round 28 July 379/2 She's in the 
stream, sir. Yonder she [a yacht] lays. 2863 A. Young 
Naut. Diet. 396 A vessel in a river is said to be in the 
stream, when she is lying off from the shore so that they 
have to communicate with her by means of boats. 

•j* 3 . Used vaguely {sing, and pi.) for : Water, 
sea. Obs. 

c 950 Liudisf Gosp . Matt. viii. 18 Fare vet gaa ofer luh v el 


stream £L. tram f return], ? 12 . . Charter of Eadweard (a. d. 
1066) in Kemble Cod. Dipl. IV. 193 Tolies and teames, on 
strande and on streame. c 2205 Lay. 3227 pz olde King., 
lette heo fo[r]Se lifien ofer pa stremes. Ibid. 62x6 Ofer pane 
snltne strem. a 2300 Cursor M. 1843 On be streme pearcbe 
can ride, 23.. K. Horn 103 (Harl. MS.) pare fore poushalt 
to stieme go. £1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 2508 (Skeat) Yit 
hath the striem of Sitho £0 vid Sithonis itnda] nat y-broght 
From Athenss the ship, c 2470 Got. # Gain. 460 Scliipmen 
our the streme thai stithil full straught. 25x3 Douglas Jkneis 
xit. Prol. 287 On salt stremis wolx Dorynda and Thetis, By 
rynnand strandis Nymphis and Naedes. 2532 Edw. VI 
Lit. Rem. (Roxb.) II. 327 Also the French embassadour was 
advertised, [of the Flemish ships]; who answeied that he 
thought him sure mough when he came into our stieames,— 
terming it so. 2377-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 812/1 Whereas 
peace was yet betweene England and Scotland, that they 
contrarie to that, as theetres & pirats, had robbed the kings 
subiects within his s ti eames. a 2393 Marlowe Ovid's Elegies 
in. v[i]. 81 Tis said the slippery stieame held vp her brest. 
x6r4 Gorges Lucan x. 429 With fleetes he cuts the Ocean 
streames. 

4 s. A flow or current of water or other liquid 
issuing from a source, orifice, or vessel. Oiten 
hyperbolically in sing, or pi. for a great effusion of 
blood or tears. 

972 Blickl. Horn. 59 Ealle pa gewitap swa swa wolen, & 
swa swa wseteres stream, & ofer paet nah riser eft nemteowap. 
c 2205 Lay. 30992 Blod orn in pe weije strames swifie brade. 
<1x223 Attcr. R. 222 So largeliche..vleau pet like blodi 
swot, .pet te streames vrtien adun to per eorSe. a 2223 Leg. 
JCatlt. 2479 pet ter rinneS aa mare eoileilicheriue, & slrikeS 
a stream ut of pat stanene pruh. <12225 St. Marker. 5 pat 
tet blod barst ut ant strac adun of hire bodi as stream deS 
of weile. <12300 P'lortz <5- Bl. (Camb. MS.) 228 In pe tur 
per is a welle...He vmep in o pipe of bras..Fram flore 
in to flore pe strimes vmep store. <12300 Havelok 2687 
On pe feld was neuere a polk pat it ne stod of blod so ful 
pat pe strem ran intil pe heel. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R. v. lxi. (1493) 277 The veynes haue that name, for 
they ben the wayes..of the stremes of the fletynge of the 
blood. C2400 Destr. Troy 20662 Mychewaturhe rveppit.. 
Ouer-fiowet his face, fell on his brest With streamys out 
straght purgh his stithe lielme. 2592 Spenser Teares of 
Muses 230 She lowdly did lament and shrike, Pouring forth 
streames of teares abundantly. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, v. v. 
37 Traitors. .That would reduce these bloudy dayes againe, 
And make poore England weepe in Streames of Blood. 2625 
N. Carpenter Geog. Delin. 11. ix. (2633) 144 Certaine pits 
being digged into the giounde 2 hundred or three hundred 
feet deep, will discouer many great Streams of Water. 2697 
Dryden /Eneis ix. 470 The Wound pours out a Stieam of 
Wine and Blood. <1x700 Eielyn Diary 23 May 2645, Last 
of all we came to the labyrinth in which a huge colosse of 
Jupiter throws out a streame over the garden. 2798 Roscoc 
tr. Tansillo's Nurse 1. (1800) 33 Say can ye choose a nuise 
from broad St. Giles? Heedless what venom taints the 
stream she gives. 2812 Byron Cli. Hat . 1. lxxx, To meditate 
'gainst friends the secret blow, .. whence life's warm stieam 
must flow, 2815 J. Smiih Panorama Sci. <S Art II. 121 
The water thus collected, runs in a continued stream out of 
the box. 1832 James Phil. Augustus I. ui, From the strong 
muscular arm of the knight, a stream of blood was just be- 
ginning to flow into a small wooden bowl held by a page. 
2853 Poultiy Chron. III. ago Glasses may be prepared. . by 
pouring a thin stream of melted wax down the bide of the 
glass. 2882 Mrs. R. T. Cooke Somebody's Neighbors 84 
The sharp streams of milk spun and foamed into the pail 
below. 1899 Lady M. Verney Verney Mem. IV. 79 Wine 
and ale.. flowed in streams. 2913 Times 13 Aug. 3/4 Drugs 
. .which will kill the parasite in the blood and lymph sti earns 
of the body, have no effect upon the parasites in the brain. 

f Tb. Strength or volume of flow. Obs. 
c 2290 J. Eng. Leg. 17 pat blod sprong out with gret stiem. 
2707 Floyer Physic. Pulse-Watch 282 We must observe the 
Colour, Stream and Pulse in Bleeding, and stop as the Colour 
changes, or the Stream falls. 

0. A current or flow of air, gas, electricity. 

<1 272a Lisle Hush. (1737) 211 They find great relief by the 
stream of air which runs along the rutts. 2733 Henry in 
Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 1 A stream of wind instantly ensued, 
the violence of which nothing could resist. 2777 Cavallo 
Electricity 208 And if the excitation of the cylinder is very 
powei ful, dense streams of fire will proceed from the rubber. 
*795 Ibid. (ed. 4) II. 117 With such machines, the power of 
Electricity should be so regulated, as-to apply eveiy degree 
of it with facility and readiness ; beginning with a stream 
issuing out of a metal point. 2836-41 Brande Cheni. (ed. 3) 
491 When a stream of sulphuretted hydrogen gas is passed 
through it, a 2866 B . T/xuax Poems, Roy. Di earn 66 Sweep 
downwaid streams of air. 
t d. "An effluvium. Obs. 

2677 Gilpin Dsemonol. (1867) 83 Those conceits that men 
have of God, whereby they mould and frame Him in their 
fancies,,. are streams and vapours from this pit. Ibid. 434 
These temptations.. are like the opening of a sepulchre, 
which sends forth a poisonous stream which may infect those 
that loathe and resist it. a 1680 Glanvill Saddvcisz/ius 1. 
v. (1681) 23 Nature for the most part acts by subtile streams 
and aporrircea’s of minute particles, 
f.e. An emanation. Obs. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 28986 Yur eldrin men sal dremes dreme, 
And 0 mi gast jmi sal ha streme. c 2374 Chaucer TroyLus 
i, 305 He. .was ful unwar that love had his dwellinge With- 
inne the subtile sti ernes of hir yen. c 2420 ? Lydg. Assembly 
of Gods 2855 With fantasyes, tryfyls, illusions & dremes, 
Wyche poetys call Morpheus stremes. 

5 . transf. An uninterrupted succession of persons, 
animals, or things, moving constantly in the same 
direction. 

2600 E. Blount tr. Conesiaggio 289 The which inuested 
her rounde with a great streame of file and shotte. 0x6x1 
Chapman Iliad xvi. 359 And then lay ouerthrowne Numbers 
beneath their axle-trees; who, (lying in flight's streame) 
Made tlr’ after chariots iot and iumpe in driutng ouer them. 
2639 Fuller Holy War 11. xxvii. (1647) 79 Emmanuel the 
Emperour.. fortified his dries in the way, as knowing there 
needed strong banks where such a stream, of people was to 
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passe. 1759 Johnson Rasscfas xvin, He followed the sti earn 
of people. 18*7 1 'ARADay C lit m. Mamp. xvu (1842) 453 A 
stream of bubbles should be disengaged. 1838 Dicki ns 
Nich.Ntck.xiai 11, Streams of people apparently without end 
poured on and on. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vn. II. 238 
At present a constant stream of emigration runs from Ireland 
to our great towns. 1857 Livingstone Trav. vi. 124 Very 
lai ge flocks of swifts were observed flying over the plains. . . 
I counted a stieaiu of them, 
fb. A line, streak. Obs. 

1597 Skene De Verb. Sign. s. v.Actilia , Partial gilt, with 
spranges or stieamesof Gold fuiljie. a 1 722 Lisle Hitsb, 
(1737) 133, 1 perceived . .a stream er streak of a brown stain, 
the breadth of a pin, in the first joint above the root. 

0. Tin-mining. (See qtiot. 1855.) 

1778 W. Pryce Min. Cornub. 133 The principal part of the 
Stream.. is intermixed with stones, gravel, and clay. 1855 
J. R. L[eifchild] Cornwall Alines 200 'I his stream-tin is 
either met with in a pul vei ized sandy state, in separate stones 
called shodes, or in a continued course of stones... This 
course is called a stieam. 

d. In a polar ice-field : see quot. 

1817 Scoresry in Ann. Reg., Chran, 531 It Oc a collection 
of pieces of drift-ice] is called a stream when its shape is 
more of an oblong. 183s Sir J. Ross Narr, 2nd Voy. 
Explan. Teims p. xv, A stieam, a number of pieces of ice 
joining each other in a ridge or in any particular direction. 
1833 Kane Grinnell Exp. xiv. (1856) rot Bioken floes 
1 unning out into ‘streams ' were on all sides of us. 

6. fig. in various applications, e.g.: A continuous 
flow of discourse, words; a continuous series of 
testimonies, events, or influences tending in one 
direction; an outflow (of beneficence, etc.), an 
influx (of wealth, revenue). 

Wordsworth's expression stream of tendency (quot. 1814) 
is often mentioned with ridicule by writers of the first half 
of the 19th c. It is now in common use. 

cgoo Wjerfertk tr. Gregory's Dial. 94 Her ymeS up se 
aeftra stream \>sre godcundan spiaece, se cym 5 of \ixre 
rynelan bass gastlican aespi ynees. 1323 Cromwell in Mei ri- 
man Life g Lett. (igo2) I. 30 Whereof there were no dowte 
but that ryght haboundant stremys shuld from his most 
liberall magnyfysence be dereuyed into euery parte of this 
his Realme to the grete Inryching .of., all suche as hereafter 
showld lyue under hys obeysaunce. 1583 T. Washington 
tr. Nicholas's Voy. Ep. Ded., This flowing streame of wordes. 
1630 Prynne Anti-Armin. 177 The constant streame of 
ancient, of moderne Interpreters haue giuen this orthodox 
receiued Exposition. 1681 in Nairne Peerage Enid. (1874) 
14 Charles R. Our soveraigne loid knowing that it belongs 
to his majesty's crowne and pierogative royall to confer 
dignities and titles of honour on his well deserving subjects 
from whence as fi om the fountaine all the streames of honour 
doe flow. 1692 Ray Disc. nr. xi. (1693] 355, 1 have already 
given many Testimonies of the ancient Fathers and Doctois 
of the Church, and could, if need were, produce many more, 
the whole stream of them lunning this way. 1710 Felton 
Dies. Classics (1718) 71 For this is to speak or write English 
in Purity and Perfection, to let the Streams run clear and 
unuux'd, without taking in other Languages in the Course. 
1719 Waterland Vind. Christ's Div. Contents, Query 
xxviii, Whether it be at all probable . . that the whole Stream 
of Christian Writers should mistake in telling us what the 
Sense of the Church was. 1769 Burke Corr. (1844) 1 . 189 It 
must be of infinite importance, that the whole stream of the 
petitions should, as much as possible, run one way. 1773 
Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 63 The quit-ients..will pour large 
streams of wealth into the royal coffers.^ 18x4 Wordsw. 
Excurs. ix. 87 To commune with the invisible world, And 
hear the mighty stream of tendency Uttering, for eleva- 
tion of our thought, A clear sonoious voice. 1838 Carlyle 
Fredk . Gt. x. viu. II. 678 Friends are encouraged, .to keep 
up a stream of talk. 1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. 1 . i. 3 
The original stream of influence has been turned aside in 
itscouise. 1873 E. White Life m Christ i\u x\iii. (1876)333 
For there is abroad and deep streamof evidence to show [etc.]. 
1900 J. E, Ellis in Corr. relat. Polit. Situation S. Africa 
12 We want a stream of facts concerning suppression of 
telegrams, opening of letters, arbitrary arrests, [etc.]. 

b. The prevailing direction of opinion or fashion. 
t Also, the majority, main body (of a class of 
persons). 

16x4 Bacon Charge touching Duels 12 Yet the streame of 
vulgar opinion is such, as it imposeth a necessity vpon men 
of value to conforme them-selues; or else there is no liuing 
or looking vpon mens faces. 1631 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. 
Eng. 11. i. 6 He reflected upon God in common events, more 
ordinarily then the general stieame of the Clergy did in 
those dayes. 1669 R. Montagu in Buccltnch MSS. (Hist. 
MSS. Comm.) I. 427, I find the stieam of this Court to run 
mightily against him. 

+ c. To give s/ream to : to set in motion (one’s 
power). Obs. 

f *8** Chapman Iliad 1. 272 Atrides i giue not streame To 
all thy powre, nor force his prise; but yeeld her still his 
owne, As all men else do. 

+ 7 . A ray or beam of light ; the tail of a comet, 
r X368 Chaucer Compl. Pity 94 Let som streem of your 
lignt on me be^sene. c 139 x — Astro l, 1. § 13. 7 A Square 
plate perced with a certetn holes., to resseyuen the sti ernes 
of the. sonne by day. c 140a Lydg. Compl, Bl. JCnt. 592 
His brighte bemes and his stremes al Weie in the wawes of 
the water fal. 1473 Warkw. Ckron. 16 The Erie of Oxen- 
fordes men hade uppon them ther lordes lyuery,, . whiche 
was a sterre withe stremys. c XS30 Crt. of Love 849 Now 
am I caught. .With persant stremes _of your yen clere. 
a 133S Songs, Carols dc, (E.E.T.SO7 The streme shon over 
Bedlem brygbt 1596 Dalrymfle tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 
II. go A maruellous gret Comet, quhilk toward the south 
schot fyrie stremes terrabillie. x68o Luttrell Brief Eel. 
(1857) I. 60 The late comett was seen in other parts, ..the 
stair was but small, yet the stieam near 40 degrees in length. 
x68i R. Knox Hist. Ret. Ceylon 60 In the year 1666 in the 
month of February, there appeared in this Countrey another 
Comet or stream in the West, a 1700 Evelyn Diary 20 
Aug. 1682, This night I saw another comet, neere Cancer, 
very might, but the stieam not so long as the formei. 


I f 8. A slreamei, pennant. Obs. 

I c 1440 Ipomydon 1938 With shippis and sayles manyfolde, 
1 Theie stremes weie of fyne golde. 1385 T. Washington 
I ti. Nicholas's Voy. 11. xi. 46 b, [We] put out all the flags, 
banners, streames, & gatllwdeisof out gallies. tfio8 Wn let 
Hexapla E.xod. 643 The viojet and puiple colour of the 
amethyst betokened their shipping, sailes and streames. 
1626 Capt. Smith A ccid. Vug. Seamen 18 Oatgoeth his flag 
and pendance or streames, also his Colours. 

9 . attrib. and Comb. a. simple attnb., as stream- 
bank, -bed, -gravel, -ground, -head, - side , water. 

1619 Aikinson Gold Mynes Scot. (Bannatyne Club) 13 
To fiame or make a long sowgh, or scowring place, into 
which they bringe the streame water, r 1630 Mil i on Let. 
in Birth IVhs. 1738 I. Life p. v, And here I am come to 
a streame-head, copious enough to disburden itselfe like 
Nilus at seven Mouthes into an Ocean. 1778 W. Pryce 
Mm. Cornub. 134 The additional tiouble of removing back 
the soil in heaps, and levelling the Stream ground to re- 
ceive it, is so little. 2807 J. Barlow Colnmb. v 39 The 
sandy stieumbank and the woodgreen plain 1844 Mrs. 
Browning Rom. Swan's Nest i, Little Ellie sits alone. . 
By a stream-side, on the grass. 1857 M- Arnold Rugby 
Chapel 93 The stream-bed descends In the place where the 
wayfarer once Planted his footstep. X870 Morris Earthly 
Par. III. tv. 410 T hat day he needs must leave the stream, 
side road. 1871 Kingsley A t Last xi, A coarse low fern 
on stream-gTavel. xgox Q. Rev, July 22 The country 
[Uganda] is almost like a succession of gigantic furrows, 
and m nearly every fmrow there is a ‘sponge’, swamp, or 
stream-head. 

b. objective, parasynthetic, etc., as stream - 
bordenng, -embroidered, - illumed , -like adjs. 

1626 Sandys Ovid's Metant. x. 108 Sti eame-boi dering 
Willow, c 1630 Quarli s Solomons Recant. Solil. ii. Wks. 
(Giosait) II. 175/1 The green-breasted, stream-embroydred 
Plaines. 1820 Shelley Prometh. Unb. 11. iii. 26 Dim twi- 
light-lawns, and stream-illumfed caves. xBao Wordsw. Misc. 
Sonn. in. ii. 13 The stieam-like windings of that glorious 
street. 

c. Special comb. : stream-anchor, an anchor 
intermediate in size between the bower and the 
kedge, nsed to moor a ship in a sheltered position, 
and for warping; stream-oable, the cable or 
hawser of thestieam-anchor; stream-current (see 
quots.) ; stream-gold, gold in alluvial deposits ; 
stream-ice, pieces of drift ice joining each other 
in a continuous ridge and following the line of 
current ; stream-lake (see quot. 1867) ; f stream- 
net, a net for fishing in running water ; stream- 
ore, ore in alluvial deposits; stream-tide, a spring 
tide; stream-tin, tin ore found in pebble-like 
lumps in alluvial beds; hence stream-tinner, 
one who works this ore ; i" stream-toll, a toll paid 
for the use of a stream ; stream-tube (see quot. 
and Stbeam-likb) ; stream-way, (a) the main 
current of a river ; (b) the shallow bed of a stream, 
awatercourse; stream-wheel (see quot.); stream- 
work^, the operation of washing detrital deposits 
for metal, esp. tin ; a place where this is done. 

1627 Capt. Smith Sea Grant, vii, 29 There is also a “streame 
Anchor not much bigger [than a Ledger], to stemme an 
easie stream or tide. 1784 J. King Cook's 3rd Voy. v. iv. 1 1 1 . 
67 We carried out a stream anchor, to enable us to haul the 
ship abreast of the town, in case of an attack. 1883 Man. 
Seamanship for Boys 19a A stream anchor.. is used for 
warping on, in a tideway or calm. x6x8 in J. Charnock 
Hist. Mar. Archit. (1801) II. 227 Till of late none but tbe 
great shipps weate allowed “stream cables. 1644 Manway- 
ring Seamans Diet. 103 Streame-Calell is a small cabell, 
which we ride wit hall in streames, as rjvers, or in faire- 
weather, when we stop-a-tide. 1805 in Nicolas Disp, 
Nelson VII. 193 note, At daylight got the end of the stream- 
cable on board the prize, and made sail with her in tow. 
<7x830 J. Rbnnell Currents Atlantic Ocean (1832) 21 note, 
I distinguish two kinds of currents. The one drift or drift 
cup-ent, is the mere effect of a constant or very prevalent 
wind on the surface-water. ..The other., is the * stream 
current, formed of the accumulated waters of the drift 
current 187s Encycl, Brit. III. 19/1 A current thus 
directly impelled by wind is termed a 'drift-current', 
whilst a current whose onward movement is sustained by 
the vis a tergo of a drift-cun ent is called a ‘stream-cur- 
rent ’. 1873 lire's Diet. Arts III. 298 The gold of alluvial 
districts, called “stream-gold or placer-gold. 1836 Kane 
A ret. Expl, I. vi. 54 We stood on, boring the loose “stream- 
ice. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., *Stream-lake, one 
which communicates with the sea by means of a river. 1662 
Act 14 Chas, II, c. 28 § r With any Drift Net Trammel or 
“Stieam Neb 1830 Ansted Elem. Geol., Min. etc. 365 
Among the minerals of importance obtained from Tertiary 
deposits, we may mention the “stream-ores of gold, plati- 
num, and other rare metals found with these. 1789 J. Wil- 
liams Min. Kingd, II. xg8 A “stream-tide and a strong 
fresh meeting one another, would throw some of this sedi- 
ment pretty high. 1854 H. Miller Sch. <$■ Schm. xiii. (i860) 
136 The common oyster.. is sometimes found in the Gair- 
loch..in beds laid bare by the ebb of stieam-tides. 1778 
W. Pryce Min. Cornub. 05 It is more profitably used for 
melting of “Stream Tin. 1833 Ure Diet. Arts II. 839 This 
variety, called ‘stream tin', produces the highest price in 
the market. 1839 De la Beche Rep. Geol. Cornwall eta 
xiii. 403 Confused mass of mud, sand, clay, and stones, 
which has been much disturbed by the “stream-tinners. 
1x89-99 in Cal. Charter Rolls IV. 63 Cum “stramtol et 
watertol et hamsochne. 1892 Minchin Hydrostatics etc. 
371 If at any point, A ,., we describe a very small closed 
curve and at each point on the contour of this curve we 
draw the stream line, such as AP, and produce it indefi- 
nitely, we obtain a “stream tube. 1911 Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 
940/1 The surface formed by all the stream lines passing 
through a small closed contour is termed a 'stream tube. 
x8aa Scott Nigel xxvi, They got into the “stream-way 
accordingly, and, although heavily laden, began to move 


down the livei w ith reasonable speed. X904 Smrey Comet 
17 Sept. 6/7 Theie would be barges moored alongside the 
ivhaii, and there would be a demand foi a mooring in the 
sireamway. 1903 Holman-Hunt Pre-Raph, II. 324 Near 
at hand I came upon the little stream-way. 187s Knight 
Diet. AJech., ^Stream-wheel, an undeishot or current wheel. 
1386 Camden Brit. 69 Hoium autem stannariorum, siue 
metalhcorum opermn duo sunt geueia. Alteram Lode- 
works, alteram “Streame-works, vocant. x6oa Carew Corn- 
wall 1. 8 Which [scattered ore] being sought and digged, is 
called Streamworke. 1823 Buckland Reliq. Dilnv. 219 
The gold mine that was. worked a few years since in the 
county of Wicklow was simply a stream-woik, in which the 
gold was dispersed in the form of small pebbles and sand, 
through a bed of gravel. 1882 Rhys Celtic Brit, ii. 48 Some 
stream- woiks of the Bronze Age are known to have been 
earned out in localities. 

Stream (stum), v. Forms : 3, 6-7 streame, 
4 -6 streme, 7- stream, [f. Stream sb.] 

L Inti ansitive senses. 

i. Of a body of liquid : To flow or issue in a 
stream ; to flow or run in a full and continuous cur- 
rent. Also with advs., as away, down, out, forth. 
Formerly sometimes of a river (merely = flow), 
a 1223 Alter. R. 188 (MS. T.) Blodi strundes streamden 
& leafden his swete bodi. 1375 Barbour Bruce xn. 360 

S luhill throu the bytneiss brist the blud. That till the eul 
oune stremand seed. 1326 Pilgr. Ptrf. (W. de W. 1531) 
302 b, So sore they dyd thiyst them on thy heed y» the 
blode stremed downe by thy blessed chekes. 2591 G. 
Fletcher Rnsse Coumm. ii. 6 The eight [river is] Ocka, 
that . .streameth into Volgha. c 1630 Risdon Sum. Devon 
§ 247 (1810) 259 The river Ock streameth by Stow. X667 
Milton P. L. viu. 467 A Rib, with cordial spirits waune, 
And Life-blood streaming fresh. 1759 Johnson Rasselas 
vii, The clouds broke on the surrounding mountains, and 
the torrents streamed into tbe plain on every side. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 72 She suffered the tears to 
stream down her cheeks unconcealed. 
fig. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Semi. Tim. 341/1 Let euery 
one of vs know, .that vnlesse bee were stayed vp from an 
high by the vertue of tbe holie Ghost, he should finde him 
selfe to streame away as the water doth, 
b. of a glacier. 

x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. xiv. 98 Not a trace of vegetation 
could be seen along the whole range of the bounding moun- 
tains: glaciers streamed from their shoulders into the valley 
beneath, 

c. of a road, or of land which seems to move in 
the opposite direction to one who passes along it. 

1833 Tennyson Dream Fair IV, Introd., As when a man, 
that sails in a balloon, Downlooking sees the solid shining 
ground Stream fiom beneath him. 1B64 — Voyage 50 0 
hundred shores of happy climes, How swiftly stream’d ye 
by the bark! 1882 Bm.T Hartl Flip i, Just where the 
red track of the Los Gatos road streams on and upward. 

2. transf. and fig. of light, air, vapour, imma- 
terial effluences, etc. : To be canied or emitted in 
a full and continuous current. 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter Ixi. 11 Welthes if \>ai stremen smei t 
[Vulg. si affluant), Nil bou set on bam }u hert. 14. . Beryn 
2468 Part of sapience Stiemyd in-to his hert, for his elo- 
quence. 1578 H. Woi ton Courtlie C outran. 59 Vntill the 
fountaine of loue, streaming fiom their eyes, gaue libertye 
vnto restrained speeche. x6ox Shaks. All’s IVell II. Hi. 82 
And to imperiall loue, that God most high, Do my sighes 
streame. x66r Power Exp. Philos. (1664 ) Pref. b4 b, They 
are all porous, and the mtherial Matter is continually stream- 
ing tluough them. 1794 Mrs. Radcufie Myst. Udotpho 
xxvi, She observed the lays of the lamp stream thiough a 
small opening. 2832 H. Rogers Eel. Faith (1833) 244 The 
morning sun was sti earning in at the window. 1871 L. 
Stephen Playgr. Enr. (1894) iv. 98 The clouds.. streamed 
out from their shelter into the current of the gale. 1873 
Clark Russell John Holdsworth xx, Amid the clanking 
of spoons in glasses, . .the conversation streamed into milder 
channels. 1897 S. Crane "Jhiid Violet i. 4 Dust streamed 
out behind the vehicle. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 81 
In a short time neuralgic pangs stream along the limbs. 

b. Of a star or meteor : To form a continuous 
trail of light as it moves in its course. (Cf. 6.) 

X838 Emerson Lit. Ethics Wks. (Bohn) II. 206 Over him 
[the scholar] stream the flying constellations. 1884 R. S. 
Ball in Nairn e 4 Sept. 435/1, I looked up just in time to 
see a superb shooting star stream across the heavens. 

3 . a. Of a flag, or the like : To wave or float 
outwaids in the wind. 

X560 Phaer A Eneid ix. (1562) Dd iij, Thou sawest. .how 
his helmet crest did streaming stare? 1667 Milton P. L. 
1. 537 Th' Imperial Ensign . . Shon like a Meteor streaming 
to the Wind. Ibid. v. 590 Ten thousand thousand Ensignes 
high advanc’d.. Streame in the Aire. 1846 Mrs. A. Marsh 
Father Darcy II. xx. 346 His own man, pale with terror, 
his hair streaming in the wind, came rushing, .thiough the 
wood. 1833 Lytton My Novel xn xxxii, Flags stream, and 
drums beat. 

indued passive. 1907 E. Gosse Father <$■ Sou 157 Dark 
rocks.. streamed over by silken flags of royal crimson and 
purple. 

b. Of hair, a garment, etc. : To hang loose and 
waving ; to lie in undulating cuives ; to trail out, 
behind. 

X784C0WFER Task iv. 541 Her head, adorn'd with lappets 
pinn'd aloft, And ribbands streaming gay. x8ao Keats 
Hyperion 1. 214 His flaming robes streatn d out beyond his 
heels. 1822 W. Tennant Thane of Life v. xiv, Stream d 
from her cinctur’d waist her long cymar behind. 1883 S. C. 
Hall Retrospect II. 135 His loose grey hair streamed over 
bis shoulders. 

o. indirect passive, with upon'. To be orna- 
mented with (a profusion of jewels). 

1837 Lady Granville Lett. (1894) II. 223 A white tissue 
floating about her like clouds, looped up and streamed upon 
with jewels, 
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4. Of persons (or animals) : To move together 
continuously in considerable numbers; to flock. 
Often with adv,, as out, in, down , up, away. 

*735 Dvche & Pardon Diet., St> tarn v., to walk, move, 
or go along soberly or gently with the Current, &c., also to 
loiter about idly. 1815 Scott Guy M. xiii, People . .streamed 
to it fiom all quaiters. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. 1. vii, 
Recruits stieam up on him. *853 Kane Grinnell Exp. 
xliv. (1856) 464 We began to observe too flocks of little Auk 
stieaming south. 1863 Kingsley Water-Bab. viii. 343 The 
sea-birds sang as they streamed out into the ocean. 1879 
Froude Caesar xix. 323 Horse and foot were streaming 
along the roads. < 

to. spec, of the hounds going after the fox in 
open country. 

*853 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour ix. 43 From the 
summit .they see the hounds streaming away to a fine 
glass country below. 1883 E. Plnnell-Elmhirst Cream 
Leicestersh. 146 A fine big fox away, with the pack sti earn- 
ing after him. *897 Encycl. Sport 1. 583/1 (Hunting, fox) 
Streaming, going across open countiy, spread out. 

o. Without the notion of large numbers : To go 
with a rush. rare. 

1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xv, It was scaicely out of his 
mouth when Mrs. Fiikin and Miss Bliggs had streamed up 
the stairs, had rushed into the drawing-room [etc.]. 

5. To pour off or exude liquid in a continuous 
stream ; to run, drip, overflow with moisture. Of 
the eyes : To overflow with (tears) ; also With 
over. Of the body : To run with , + on (blood or 
sweat). 

[1 *374 Chaucer Troylns iv. 247 Hys even two, for pile 
of his herte, Out stiemeden as swyfte welles tweye ] a 1375 
Joseph Arim. 560 He sei? a child straujt J>er on, stremynge 
on blode. 1693 Evi lyn De La Quint. Compl . Card., Cult. 
Orange-trees 15 Whilst the Clod is thus streaming, should 
one put it into a new Eat til'd Case, it would make it all 
into a Mortar. 1735 Somerville Chase iv. 90 The smoking 
Litter.. seek the pouting Teat, That plenteous stieams. 
*736 tr. Rollin' s Anc. Hist. xvnt. 11. in. VIII. 426 Eveiy 
part of the city streamed with blood. 179X Mrs. RADcurrn 
Ram. Forest i, With supplicating _eyes that streamed with 
tears. *8xa Byron Ch. liar. 1. xiii. Song viii, Fresh feeres 
will dry the bright blue eyes We late saw streaming o’er. 
*841 Dickens Barn. Rudge xlviii, Still Lord George, 
streaming from every pore, went on with Gashford. 1830 
[see Streaming ppl. a. ij. *875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 
18 The day was hot and he was streaming with perspira- 
tion. X878 Meredith Love in Valley xii, Streaming like a 
willow giey in ariowy rain. 

8 . Of a luminous body : To emit a continuous 
stream of beams or rays of light. Also spec, of a 
comet, with reference to its ‘tail ’ : To issue in a 
widening stream of light. 

<1140(1-50 Wars Alex 5286 Withstoute starand stanes bat 
stremed as (,e sou. 01420 Lydg. Ballad, Commend. Our 
Lady 68 Lauriat coioun, stremand as a sterre. 1592 Shaks. 
Rom. fy Jul. 11. ii. 2i Her eye[s] in heauen. Would through 
the ayrie Region streame so bright, That Birds would sing, 
and thinke it were not night. i6o8 Topse_ll Serpents 277 
About their backes there are many little shining spots like 
eyes.. streaming like starres, 16x7 L. Diggks tr, Claudians 
Rape Proserpine r. D 3 b, A Comet, .streaming ore the 
world with bloudy light. 1842 Tennyson Farew. 13 A 
thousand suns will stream on thee. 1908 [Miss E. Fowler] 
Betw. T>ent <]- A nchohne 68 The Comet's tail streams and 
widens upward. 

b. With a blending of sense 5 : To be suffused 
with (radiant light). 

X830 T. S. Hughes Trav. Sicily (ed. 2) I. iv. 119 As he 
ascended in the sky the mountain tops began to stream with 
golden light. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xvui. 223 A gorge 
that was streaming at noonday with the southern sun. 

II. Transitive senses. 

7. To cause to flow ; to pour forth, discharge, 
or emit in a stream (a liquid, rays of light, etc.). 
Also with adv., as out, forth, down. 

1388 WYclif Prov. v. 16 Thi wellis be stremed forth [Vulg. 
dei iventnr fontes tui foras\, 1493 Dives , y Paup. (W. de 
W. 1496) r. 11, 33/3 His hondes were nayled to the crosse and 
stiemed out blood. X570 Dee Math. Pref. b ij, The true 
Sonne of rightwisenesse . . hath so abundantly streamed into 
our hartes, the direct beames of his goodnes, mercy, and 
grace. 1596 Spenser Hymne Hon. Beautie 26 It may so 
please, that she at length will streame Some deaw of grace 
into my withered hart. 1600 Fairfax Tasso n. xx, That fight- 
’ning ray Which her sweete beautie sti earned on his face. 
x6ox Shaks. Jul. C. in. i. 201 Had I as many eyesj as thou 
hast wounds, Weeping as fast as they streame forth thy 
blood. 164c J. Jackson True Evans. T. 11. 115 S. Peter . 
streamed downe upon the Church such abundance of sincere 
milk, as himselfe styleth it. *789 Polwhele Engl. Orator 
iv. 380 She [Religion] sits.. Streaming cherubic Effluence 
o’er her Heaven Of spotless Azure. 1823 Scott Quentin 
D. iv, He took a large purse from his bosom, . .and streamed 
a shower of small silver pieces into the goblet, 1868 Model 
Steam Eng, xg If now cold water from a sponge be sti earned 
over the bottom of the flask, boilingwill recommence. 1880 
C. R. Markham Pemv. Bark 143 The moon streamed its 
floods of light over the forest. 1891 1 Max O’Rell ’ Frenchm. 
in Amtr, 368 The firemen streaming floods of water over 
the roof and through the windows. .... 

tfig. *607 Hieron Whs. 1 . 420 The best which he [w. man] 
hath in him is corrupt : he is streamed out of an infected 
fountain. 1608 Willet Hexapla in Exod. 641 Royall 
power, streaming glorie and princely digmtie, 

b. Of a river, a fountain : To have its stream 
composed of (an alien liquid) ; to run with (blood, 
etc.). 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage v. i. (1614) 454 A golden world, 
where meale was as plentifull as dust, and fountaines 
sti earned milke, hony, wine, and oyla _ 1615 G. Sandys 
Trav. 209 The liuer of Adonis, which is said by Lucan 
[ed, 3 correctly Lucian] to haue streamed bloud, 
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0 . To stream out \ to exhaust by unrestricted 
flow. Also fig. 

1628 Feltham Resolves 1. xv. 43 Themistocles, that 
streamed out his youth, in Wine, and Venery. 1894E. A. 
M inchin tr. Butschlis Invest ig. Microsc. Foams 79 To find 
out whether., one can produce new streamings m drops 
which have streamed themsetves out. 

8 . To suffuse or overspread (a suiface) with 
flowing moisture. Also fig. 

1326 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1331) 302 b, With.. pale 
visage, all stremed with blode. i8c6 G. Pinckard Notes 
IV. Indies III. 207 From using only moderate exeidse, I 
am so sti earned with perspiration as to make it necessary to 
change my clothes four or five times in the course of the 
day. 1897 F. Thompson Neui Poems 17 While his being is 
Streamed with the set of the world’s harmonies, 
f 9. To ornament with flowing lines or rays. Ohs. 
C1430 Lydg. Min. Poems ( Percy Soc.) 8 Stremyd with 
sonnes weie alle her gai mentis. x6xx Floriq, Irrtgarc, to 
streame any thing by lines, a 1626 Bacon New A tlantis 
23 The Heralds Mantle is streamed with Gold. 

10. To cause (a flag) to float outwards in the 
wind ; to wave (a handkerchief). 

1593 Shaks. Rich. II j iv. i. 94 Streaming the Ensigne of 
the Christian Crosse, Against black Pagans, Tuikes, and 
Saracens. 1787 Polwhele Engl. Orator n. 654 Some Bark 
Streaming the well-known Pendant. 1823 Scott Quentin 
D xiv, As they streamed towaids him their kerchiefs, in 
token of encouragement. 

11. Naut. 7'o stream the buoy : to throw the 
anchor-buoy overboard before casting anchor. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) s.v. Buoy. 1840 
R. H. Dana Bef. Mast x. 23 After the topsails had been 
sheeted home,.. and the buoys streamed, and all ready 
forward for slipping. 1882 Nakes Seamanship (ed. 6) 16s 
Stream the buoy, and heave the anchor over. 

12. Mining. To flush (a detrital deposit) with 
a stream of water, in order to carry off the earthy 
matter, and leave the ore exposed. Usually absol. 
to stream for (tin, copper, etc.). 

1778 W. Pryce Min. Cornttb. 132 Nothing else remains 
than to describe the manner of Streaming. X787 Groschke 
tr. Klaproth's Obsem. Fossils Cornw. ix_ The manner of 
streaming or collecting the tin rubbles, .is briefly the fol- 
lowing. *796 Traits. Soc. Arts XIV. 166 On streaming or 
searching for tin,.. another stratum was discovered. 1866 
Kingsley Herew. iii, Past the ugly dykes and muddy leats, 
where Alef s slaves wei e streaming the gravel for tin ore. 
1877 Encycl. Brit. VI. 425/2 Copper, which liesdeepei in 
the earth, and consequents cannot be 1 streamed ’ for. 1899 
Baring-Goulo Bk. West II. Corn to. 6x Hardly a gully has 
not been sti earned, every river-bed has been turned over. 
1907 Pioc. Soc. Antiquaries 436 For the purpose of stieam- 
ing for wolfram, or tungsten. 

13. Dyeing. To wash (silk fabric) iu running 
water, before putting in the dye. 

1883 R. Haldane Workshop Rec. Ser. ti. 40/2 After which 
it [the woven silk] is removed to be streamed in running 
water, and beaten, till thoioughly clean and ready for 
dyeing. 

t Streamed, a. Obs. [f. Stream sb. (sense 7 ) 
+ -ed 2 .] Emitting streams of light ; (of a comet) 
furnished with a ‘ stream ’ or tail. Also, ornamented 
with flowing lines (cf. Stream v. 9 ). 

C1440 Lydg. Secrets 1003 This stoon of Colour is Sum- 
tyme Cytrynade lyk the sonne stremyd in his kynde. *593 
Nashe Christ's T. 27 Ouer the Temple, .was seene a. Com. 
met most coiuscant, streamed & tayled forth, with glister- 
ing naked swords. 264* invent. Goods C'tess. Arundel in 
Burlington Mag. (1912) Jan. 233/1 Nyne streamed Tafeta 
Curtaines. Ibid. 233/2 A streamed silke Curtarae. 

Streamer (strz’maz), sb. Forms: 3-7 stre- 
mer(e, 4-5 stremour (5 Sc, stremowr), 6 strea- 
mer, streraar (Sc. streamer), streymer (stray- 
mer), 6- streamer. £f. Stream ». + -ER 1 .] 

1. A flag streaming or waving in the air; specif. 
a long and narrow pointed flag or pennon. 

1292 in Champollion-Figeac Lettres des Rois (1839) 1. 397 
Lesqueles banferes sount appele's baucans, et la gent a En- 
gleterre les appelent stremeres. *295 A ce. Exch. K.R. 5/8 
m. 13 Et v.s. vj.d. in .j. Stiemer empto de Hugone Kehnge 
Et xij.d. in .j. Phane empto ad Mast. X3. . Sir Beues 3042 
Vpon >e hi3este mast is top pere He let sette vp a stremere 
Of his fader armure. a 1400 Isumbras 224 T hose sebippes 
«awe thay ryde With toppe castelles sett one lofte, , . ctrem- 
ours fro thame ferre- gane glyde. xgpo Inv. Ch. Goods 
Canterb. in Genii. Mag. (1837) Dec. 371/2. J stremer, of rede 
bokeram, w* a dragon of Saynt Geoige therm, and a rode 
baner staff ’longyng thereto, a 1548 Hall Citron,, H en. VII, 
« b. Barges garnished with standardes, stremere and 
oenons. x6o* Marston Antonio’s Rev. in.i, Ant. Where 
stands my fathers hearse? and Pa. Those streamers 
beare his armes. 1631 Weevrr Anc. Funeral Mon. 596 
A little Streamer worne on the top of a lawnce by. a 
Horseman. *67* Milton Samson 718 Like a stately Ship 
..With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, Sails fill a, 
and streamers waving. 1704 p «j 0R Let ' H 
DesPreanx 74 What Poet would essay To count the 
Streamers of my Lord Mayor’s Day? 17** Stryfe Eccl. 
Mem. II. 1. xxxii. (271) Whose Streamers and Cognizances 
hang still up in the said Church. 1784 Cowper Task 11. 
2« Wow hoist the sail, and let the streamers float Upon 
the wanton breezes. *84* Dickens Barn. Rudge xlvm, 
He shall carry., the gayest silken streamer in this valiant 

M fig.‘ 1648 Herrick Helper., Mrs. Elis . Wheeler, Lost 
Shepatdesse 12 In yond^ Carnation g oe and seek, There 
thou shalt find her lip and cheek:..In bloome of Peach, 
and Roses bud, There waves the Streamer of her blood. 
1784 Cowper Task v. 330 Your self-denying zeal, that holds 
it good,, to hang His thorns with streamer of continual 
praise. x86o Hawthorne Transform, xlvui, [To him] the 
Corso was but a narrow and shabby street of decaying 


palaces; and even the long, blue streamer of Italian sky, 
above it, not half so bt ightly blue as formerly. 

2. transf. a. gen. Something long and narrow, 
that hangs loose in the manner of a streamer. 

x8xo Scott Lady of L, 1. xi, The brier-rose fell in streamers 
green. 1853 Mrs. Gore Dean's Dau. xxxvii. III. 183 * My 
maid pointed out to me . . this morning half a-dozen grey hairs 
in these miserable streamers,’ replied Lady Emily, passing 
her hand lightly through the long, fair ringlets. 1889 ««/<?«/. 
Paul Wentworth III. 228 Tying up a bouquet.. with long 
streamers of pale yellow ribbon. 1908 [Miss E. Fowler] 
Betw. Tient 4 A nchohne 286, 1 have seen longstreameis of 
dark pink roses swinging over the Red Sandstone walls of 
Melrose. 

f to. Some kind of decoration for pastry. Obs. 
1710-11 Swift Jrnl. to Stella 6 Jan., Great cakes fiothed 
with sugar, and stuck with streamers of tinsel. 1717 Prior 
Alma 1. 388 He must be an idle dreamer, Who leaves the 
pie, and gnaws the streamer. 

o. A long flowing ribbon, feather, etc. attached 
to some article of dress. 

1838 W. C. Harris Harr. Exped. S. Africa xii. 106 A 
collection of skin streamers like the tails of a lady’s boa 
attached to a thin waistcord, being the nearest approach to 
an habiliment amongst them. 1841 Dickens Bam. Rudge 
xxxi, The obliging care of his martial friend had decorated 
his hat with sundry parti-colonred streamers. 1833 C. Bronte 
Vi little xx, A lady's head-dress— a most airy sort of blue 
and silver turban, with a streamer of plumage on one side. 
x8Sa Thackeray Philip xxviii, Her own battered, blowsy 
old chapeau, with its limp streamers. 

d. A long exserted feather streaming away from 
the rest of the plumage of certain birds. 

[Cf. 1860-73 in sense 7.1 , , , , , 

1879 A. Newton in Encycl, Bnt. X. 712/1 In this [species] 
the remigial streameis do not lose their barbs. 1899 A. H. 
Evans Birds 348 The extraordinary Ptertdophora alberti 
possesses a wonderful streamer behind each eye, twice as 
long as the body. 

e. A long narrow strip of vapouT, snow, etc. 

X871 L. Stephen Playgr. Eur. (1894) viii. 176 Fragments 

of vapour., clustered in long sti earners upon the mountain 
sides. 1874 Symonds Sk. Italy f Greece (1898) I. i. 27 
Streamers of snow may be seen flying from the higher ridges. 
1895 R. W. Chambers King in Yellow (1909) 233 Long 
streamers of clouds touched with rose swept low on the 
western sky. , , 

3. +a. A luminous heavenly body emitting a 
continuous stream of light. Obs, 

*5*3 Douglas /Eneis xii. Prol. 21 The twinkling sti emowris 
of the orient Sched purpour sprangis with gold and asure 
ment, Persand the sabill barmkyn noctumall. *594 N ashk 
Terrors Nt. Wks. 1904 I. 334 Sundry times wee behold 
whole Armies of men skirmishing in the Ayre,_ Dragons, 
wilde beasts, bloody streamers, biasing Comets, fine strakes, 
with other apparitions innumerable. 1647 J. HallFopws 
71 0 who so stupid that would not Resolve to Atoms, for to 
play ’Along th’ golden streamers he shall shut, While he 
prolongs one endlesse day ? 

•J* to. The tail of a comet. Obs. 

x6zx Quarles Esther Introd. B 4b, With mighty streamers 
came these blazing starres, Portending Waires. 1063 PIul. 
Treats. I. 30 It was not by far so bright, nor its streamer 
shining as this hath appeared, xqxo N. Blundell Diary 
(1895) 85 My Wife and I saw y a Strange Starr. . the Streamer 
of it seemed to be fully four yaxds long. 

o. A ray proceeding from the sun ; esp. pi., the 
radiation of the sun’s corona seen in eclipses. 

1697 Dryden AEneis vii. 35 When the rosie Morn began 
to rise. And wav’d her Saffron Streamer thro’ the Skies. 
X708 Brit. APollo No. 108. 2/2 Your Rayes so extensive, 
And Lust’ring Streamers. 1878 Proctor Myst. Timefi 
SPace (1883) 110 The Sun’s long streamers. Ibid. 119 The 
theory that such meteor systems may explain coronal 
streamers seen during total eclipses of the sun. 

d. pi. The Aurora Borealis ; raiely sing, (poet.), 
one of the darting rays or flashes forming this 
phenomenon. Cf. Streaming vbl. sb. b. 

*735 Byrom Rent. (*855) I. ir. 519 Mr. G. had a coach, in 
which I rode to Gray’s Inn ; there were sti earners in the air 
very remarkable* <2x774 Golds m. S urv» Exp* P htlos , (1770) 
I. 64 The Aurora Borealis., which the vulgar call streamers. 
1773 L. Shaw Hist. Moray in. 148 In the Winter Nights, 
the Aurora Borealis (from its desultory motion, tailed Merry- 
dancers and Streamers) affords no small light. *801 J. 
Leyden Elfin-King xxx, When high over head fall the 
streamers red. 184a Tennyson Morte d An 'll . 139 The great 
brand.. flashing round and round, and whirl d in an arch, 
Sbo't like a streamer of the northern morn, a 1M1 A. Clough 
Mari Magno v. 339 While the arctic streamers bright Rolled 
from the clouds in waves of airy light. 1873 Symonds Grk. 
Poets viii. 230 His splendour is like that of northern streamers 
in its lambency. . , „ 

e. A streaming jet or tongue ox name. 

1758 Reid tr. Masquer's Ckem. I. 265 From time to time 
this streamer darts out to the length of seven or eight inches, 
snapping and emitting sparks of fire. 

f 4. A rider or supplementary addition to a 
document. Obs. 

1696 S. Sewall Diary 2 Dec. (1878) I. 439 £apt. Byfield 
brings in a long Bill from the deputys fox - a Fast and Re- 
formation, written by Mr. Cotton Mather, to which a 
Streamer was added expressing that Partiality in Courts of 
Justice was obvious. 

5. The geometrid moth Anticha derivata, 

1775 M. Harris Eng. Lepidoptera 45 Streamer... White 
moth, having a bar of brown near the _ thorax and another 
waving like a narrow flag near the tip. 183* J. Rennie 
Butterfl. tr Moths 123 The Streamer ( Anticlea denvata). 
1869 E. Newman Brit, Moths 166. 

0. Mining. One who washes detrital deposits to 
procure the ore they contain. 

'1619 in W. Macfarlane Geogr. Collect. (S.H.S.) IIT. 34 
John Gibson . . who . . now is a Washei or sti earner foi Gold. 
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1758 Borlase Nat. Hist. Comm. 214 A streamer there, 
found native gold immersed in the body of a blue sandy slat. 
1769 Phil. Trans. LIX. 49 Some streamers.. bi ought in a 
pai cel of tin ore. 1865 Esquiros Cm nw. 41 Streamers, that 
is to say, men who obtain tin by washing the deposits found 
by the disaggregation of the primitive rocks. 

7 . attrib. and Comb. 

1534 in Sharp Cav. Myst. (1825) 196 Paid to j>e stremer- 
oerers xvj d. 1869-73 T. R. Jonhs CasselVs Bk. Byrds II. 
131 The Streamer-bearing Night Jar ..(Cosmetomis ve.nl- 
larius). 1871 NrsBirr Catal. Slade Coll. Glas r 75 Green 
and red streamer points.. 1883 Encycl. Btit. XVI. 688/1 
Drawr out to streamer-like dimensions. 1899 Meredith 
Poems, Night-walk 3 Awakes for me and leaps from shroud 
All radiantly the moon's own night Of folded showers in 
streamer cloud. 

Streamer (strPmai), v. [f. Streamer r£.] 
trans. To furnish or fill with streamers. Hence 
Streamered. ppl- a Stretrmering vbl. sb. 

18x4 Scott Ld. of Isles 1. xv, Lord Ronald’s fleet swept 
by, Stieamer’d with silk, and trick'd with gold. 1818 Hogg 
Brownie of Bodsbeck 1 . 11. 21 After the last rays of day had 
disappeared, and again in the morning befoi e they had begun 
to streamer the east, the song of praise was sung. 1824 
Mom in Blackw. Mag. XVI. 283 The streamer’d flags of 
far-spread realms shall meet. 1834 J. Wilson Ibid. XXXVI. 

5 The air is streamered with flags. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 
II. vr. iii, We have a bright Sun ; and all is marching, 
streamering, and blaring, 190a Eliz. Banks Newspaper Girl 
143 She had secretly donned the despised streamered cap. 

+ strea/mful, a. Obs. rare -1 , [f. Stream sb. 
+ -yuii.J Full of streams or currents. 

1596 Drayton Legends, Piers Gavesion cv. Like a Ship 
..Shoou’d by the Wind against the streamfull tyde. 

Streamie (strfmi), sb. Sc. [See -is.] A poetical 
diminutive of Stream sb. 

1789 Burns To Dr. Blacklock v. Ye , . dainty damies, Wha 
by Castalia's wimplin’ streamies, Lowp, sing, and lave your 
pretty limbies. 

Streaming' (strrmiq), vbl. sb. [f. Stream v. 
+ -ING 1 .] The action of the verb in various 
senses ; an instance of this. 

*398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vnr. xxviii. (1495) x vj, 
Arystotle sayth that Iyghte is noo body, notber stremynge 
oute of a body. 1607 Hieron Whs. (1614) I. 206 In a con- 
uenjent season, the veines of the earth are opened, and the 
dryed spiing returneth to his former streaming. 1624 Gee 
Foot out of Snare xv. 97 This streaming of my pen from the 
fountaine of my heart. 1655 Gurnall Chr. in Armour 1. 
45 The streamings forth of divine grace. a 1716 South 
Serin. (1842) III. 601 We should deal with these first stream- 
ings out of sin, as the Psalmist would have the people of God 
deal with the brats of Babylon. 1887 Besant The World 
went xv. II. 24 The women . .who can afford it have ribbons 
round their hats, the streaming of which in the bi eeze greatly 
gratifies them. 

fb. The Aurora Borealis. Obs. Cf. Streamer 
sb. 3 d. 

1604 Ace. Sev. Late Voy. 11. (1711) 214 Nor should I much 
doubt to affirm, that it [this light] is that which is sometimes 
seen in England, and especially in the Northern parts, call’d 
Streaming. 1727 Derham Lumen Boreale in Phil. Trans. 
XXXIV. 215 Theie are two sorts of Streamings,, .one, by 
way of Explosion from the Horizon i the other, by opening 
- and shutting, [etc.]. 

C. Her. (See quot.) 

* 7*5 J. Coats Diet. Her. (1739) 3x9 Stretuningls the Teim 
us’d to express the Stream of Light darting from a Comet, 
or *Blazing Star, vulgarly call’d the Beard. 

d. Mining. The washing of 01 e (usually tin- 
ore) from the detritus with which it is associated. 

*778 W. Pryce Min. Comub. 134 It did not require any 
great degree of penetration, to have comprehended Stream, 
mg and Draining under one idea. 180a Playfair Illustr. 
Huttonian Theoiy no Hence the streaming, as it is called, 
or washing of the earth to obtain the tin-stone from it. 1853 
Uhe Diet. Arts (ed. 4) II. 859 The greatest quantity of tin 
has been produced by ‘streaming’ (as washing the debris in 
the valleys is termed). 

e. Biol. A peculiar flowing motion or ‘rota- 
tion ’ of protoplasm in a cell. 

187s Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. 38 In the sacs of the 
Characem the nucleus disappears altogether when the stream- 
ing (StrSmung) of the protoplasm begins. x88o Bessey Bot. 

6 In their plasmodia.,many lands of movements may be 
observed, the commonest of which is streaming, 1894 E. A. 
Minchin tr. BUtschli's Investig. Microsc. Foams 122 The 
so-called rotational streaming of the protoplasm. 

Streaming (strrmii)),^/. O. [-W& 2] That 
streams, in senses of the verb. 

1 . Of a liquid, a river, etc. : Flowing copiously. 
Of a source, surface, etc. j Overflowing, running, 
or dripping with moisture. 

*579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Nov. 6t Let streaming teares be 
poured out in store. 159a — F. Q. ni. iv. 17 And with his 
streaming gore Distaines the pillours and the holy grownd. 
1 600 Fairfax T asso xiu. Ixxvii, The streaming showres.. 
which heau'n shed on the thirstie lands. 1655 J. S. Bona- 
rellisFilli di Sciro in, ii. 52 That little streaming Brook, 
1097 Dryden Virg, Georg, iv. 784 From the slain Victims 
miur the streaming Blood. 1797 Ht. Lee Canterb. T.. 
Frenchm. T. (1799) I. 263 Constance.. fixed her streaming 
eyes upon him. x8*8 Lights fy Shades II, 256 With clasped 
hands and streaming cheeks she implores us to give up our 
design. x8$o Tennyson In Mem. lxxii. 4 Blasts that, .lash 
with storm the streaming pane. 

trans f and fig. 1784 Cowpfr Task vi. 150 Laburnum, rich 
In streaming gold. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits i. Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 6 With a streaming humour, which floated every, 
thing he looked upon. 

2 . Of light or other effluence : Issuing in a full 
stream. Of a luminous body : Emitting a stream 
of rays or beams. 


X3. . E. E. Alht. P. A. 1x5 Stremande sternez. a 1400-50 
Wars Alex. 3796 As ai stremand steines stared all paire 
wedis. 1513 Bradshaw St. Werburge n. 1656 Anone a 
stremyng steri e appered sodaynlye. x6oo TouRNrun Treats/. 
Metam, lxxxv. D vj, Her streaming rayes haue pierc d the 
cloudie skies. X634 Milton Counts 340 Som gentle taper. . 
visit us With thy long levell'd tule of streaming light. 1735 
Somerville Chase iv. 73 If haply then he cross the stream- 
ing Scent, Away he flies vain glorious. X757 W. Wilkie 
Epigoniad 1. 4 As, fiom the setting skies, At ev Vs approach, 
a stieaming meteor flies. 1887 Bowen Virg. HIneid ill. 151 
Clear in the streaming light they showed. 

3 . Of a flag, hair, etc. : see Stream v. 3, 3 b. 

1567 Turberv. Epit., etc. 40 b, In steade of streaming 
sayles hee Wishes nanges aloft. X575 Fenton Guevara s 
Golden Epist. (1582) 14 Thou mayest see in mine [house] 
many streaming ensignes. 1781 Gibbon Duel- ff F. xix, II. 
143 1 heir streaming banneis of silk, .waved round the person 
of the emperor. *792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. 1. 2x4 The 
mild Tupia, Long watch’d the streaming signal from the 
mast. 1836 C. Wordsworth Athens ii. (1855) u Their 
braided hair falls over the back in two long streaming folds. 
1855 Poultry Chran, II. 519 The male biid.. with his white 
stieaming featbeis. 

4 . Of persons or animals : Moving in a con- 
tinuous stream. 

1852 Tennyson Ode Death Wellington 9 Here, in stream- 
ing London’s central roar, 1895 M. Hewlett Earthwork 
out of Tuscany 38 Streaming processions of virgins and 
young boys. 1900 Westm. Gan. 12 Jan. 3/1 A fox. .went 
away, .with the streaming pack on fairly good terms. 

6. That * streams ’ for tin : see Stream v. i 2. 

1778 W. Pryce Min. Comub. 132 When a Streaming Tinner 
obseives a place favouiable in situation, he takes a lease., 
of the land owner or lord of the fee. 

6. Biol. Of protoplasm : cf. Streaming vbl. sb. e. 
1804 E. A. Minchin tr. Biltschli's Investig. Microsc. Foams 
124 The structural relations of the streaming protoplasm of 
the vegetable cell. 

Hence Strea’urinffly adv. 

a xgoo Medulla Gram., Coactim, stremyngly._ 1585 Higins 
funittd Nontencl. 404/2 At the burning of Corinth the veins 
of copper, brosse, golae, and siluer did runno ‘.treamingly 
together, and become mixed, a x6o8 Dee Relnt. Spir. 1. 
(1659) 362 Now goetli fire out of his mouth streamingly. 
1677 Coles Eng.-LaU Diet ., Streamingly, projlucnter. 
xyxo Fuller Pharmacop. 152 This of Turbith. .brings off. . 
thin Lympha. .plentifully and streamingly. 
Streamless (striunles), a. [f. Stream sb. + 
-less.] a. Of water : Having no current, b. Of 
a ditcu or river-bed : Having no water, o. Of a 
district : Having no streams. 

1863 Bates Nat. Amazons x. (1864) 288 The picturesque 
hilly country of the Tapajos, and its dark streamless waters. 
x868 Dilice Greater Brit. II. 33 The Murray in February 
is a streamless ditch. x888 A. H. Kbane in Eneycl. Brit. 
XXIV. 758/2 Such a bleak, arid, and almost streamless land. 

Streamlet (strFmtet). [f. Stream sb. + -let.] 
A small stream ; a brook, rill, or rivulet. 

<11552 Leland Itin. (1907) II. 145 The streates have 
streamlettes of springes almost yn every one renning. x6xo 
Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 330 The river Medway branch- 
ing itself into five streamlets. 1739 Savage Wanderer r. 
313 And hence the Streamlets seek the terrass Shade. 1799 
Wordsw. Fountain 31 No check, no stay, this Streamlet 
fears; Howmeirilyit goes 1 ex8aoS. Rogers Italy, Feluca 
15 A streamlet, dear and full, ran to the sea. 1865 Living- 
stone Zambesi x. 310 Our path. . crossed several streamlets, 
transf. and fig. 185s Bailey Mystic 5 Time’s sand-dry 
streamlet through its glassy straits Flowed ceaseless. 1863 
Smiles Engineers III. 263 Horizontal tubes, through which 
the heated air passed in streamlets. X867 Proctor in Inf ell. 
Obset ver Aug. 2 The Milky Way again subdivides, a branch 
lunning off at an angle of 20 0 , and losing itself in a narrow 
streamlet. X87X Sir W. W. Hunter in Skrine Life (1901) 
196, 1 found great difficulty in getting at the streamlet of 
fact in a desert of verbiage. 1874 C. A. Davis in Spurgeon 
Treas. David IV, 350 The streamlet of practical daily effort. 

Stream-line. 

1 . Hydrodynamics. (See quot. 1906.) 

*873 J. C. Maxwell Electr. ft Magn. § 648 II. 260 If</> is 
constant for any curve, there is no current across it. Such 
a curve is called a Current-line or a Stream-line. x88a 
Minchin Unipl. Kinematics 151 When the motion becomes 
steady, each hne_of flow becomes the actual pRtb of a fluid 
pat tide, which is called a stream-line. 1906 Hor. Lamb 
Hydrodynamics (ed. 3) 17 A ‘line of motion’ or ‘stream- 
line Ms defined to be a line drawn from point to point, so 
that its direction is everywhere that of the motion of the 
fluid. Footnote , Some writers prefer to restrict the use of 
the term ‘stream-line’ to the case of steady motion. 

b. attrib., as stream-line motion ; stream-line 
form, that shape (otherwise called ‘fish body’ 
form) of a solid body which is calculated to meet 
with the smallest amount of resistance in passing 
through the atmosphere. 

1898 Hele-Shaw in Rep. Bi it. Assoc. 136 Stream-line 
Motion of a Viscous Film. 1909 C. C. Turner Aerial 
Navig. To-day v iii. (xgio) 131 Bodies having ‘streamline’ 
form present the least resistance to the air. Pure stream- 
line form is, roughly speaking, pear-shaped, the blunt end 
foremost. 

2 . (See quot.) 

1885 Tait Prop. Matter iv. § 83. 70 The line of steepest 
slope at any point of a surface is represented on the map by 
the shortest fine which can be drawn to the nearest contour 
line. Thus it cuts the contour lines at right angles, and is 
the path along which a drop of water would trickle down. 
It is therefore called a Stream-line. 

+ strea mline 1 . Obs. rare. Also 7 stream- 
lin. [f. Stream jA + -ling 1 .] = Streamlet. 

* 59 ® Sylvester Du Bartas ilx. iv. Handicrafts 515 In 
two square creases of unequall sises To turn to yron stream, 
lings he devises. 1615 Bratbwait Strappado 213 Wipe, 


wipe, those eyes with briny streamelings drownd. x6*x — 
Nat. Embassie. etc (1877) 210 Hadst thou seene..What 
crimson streamlins flow’d fiom either of vs. 
f Strea- mlin g 2 . Obs. rare. [Pointed as piec., 
after Sw. stromling, stromming (MSw. stromlinger, 
strbminger ) ; cf. MLG. stromelink, G. stromling.'] 
A kind of small herring found in the Baltic and 
the Swedish lakes. 

1694 [Bp. J. Robinson] Acc. Sueden i. 9 These.. Lakes., 
are not ill stoied with varieties of Fish,. , of which the most 
plentiful is theStreamlmg. 1799 W. Tooke View Russian 
Emp. III. 169 The streamings, a degenerate species of 
herring, are everywhere found in the.. Baltic. 

Streamy (strPmi ), a. [f. Stream sb. + -y 1 ] 

1 . Abounding in or full of tunning streams. 

+ a. of the bottom of the sea. Obs. 

X4.. Sailing Dii ections (Hakl, Soc. 1889! 21 BetweneCille 
and Huschant there is giete stremy giounde with white 
shellis. 1574 W. Bourne Regim. Sea 60 Vou shall finde 
streamie ground, and dentes in the talow. 1625 Purchas 
Pilgiims I. v. vii. 647 From Linga vnto this place we had 
..twentie fathom, as wee supposed, streamy gtound. 
b. of a district, country. 

a 17x8 Prior 1st Hymn of Callimachus 23 Arcadia, (How- 
ever streamy now) adust and dry, Deny’d the Goddess 
Water. X799 Campbell Pleas. Hope 11, 103 His path shall 
be where streamy mountains swell Their shadowy grandeur 
o’er the nairow dell. 1806 J. Graiiame Birds Scot. 1 Fair 
Scotia's streamy vales. 1833 Blackw. Mag. XXXIII. 68g 
Beauty . . holds her court in the sti eamy wilderness. 

2 . Of water, etc. : Flowing in a stream, running. 

CX586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. xcviii, iii, You streamy rivers 

clapp your swymming hands. 1825 IJrockett N. C . Gloss., 
Slack, a long pool in a streamy river, 
fig. 173 x A. Hill Advice to Poets iii, No— like thy own 
Ulysses, make no Stay: Shun Monsters— and pursue thy 
streamy Way. 1804 Coleridge A nima Poetae (1895) 65 The 
streamy nature of the associative faculty, 
b. Of hair, etc, : Flowing. 

1813 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXXVI. 332 With 
streamy golden hair. 1817 Keats Sleep <5- Poetry 127 A car 
And steeds with stieamy manes. 

3 . Of the nature of, having the appearance of, or 
issuing in, a stream. Also, emitting streams (of 
light). 

17x8 Pope Iliad xm. 1014 His nodding Helm emits a 
streamy Ray. «z 1720 J. Hughes Poems, Ecstasy ix, The 
nightly- wakeful swain.. marks no stars, but o’er his head 
Beholds the streamy twilight spread, Like distant morning 
in the skies, a 18x4 Gonzanga iv. vi. in New Brit. Theatre 
III, 139 Blaze on, ye streamy flames of vivid glare 1 1842 
Penny Cycl. XXIII. 106/1 The result is a streamy or im- 
perfectly concentric stratification. 1869 Proctor Ess. 
Asiron. xxv. (1872) 320 On a closer inspection, however, we 
recognise in the northern cluster [of nebula] a decidedly 
streamy character. 

Hence Strea-miness. 

X869 Proctor Ess. Astron. xxv. (1872) 319 The northern 
map accords better with this view than the southern ; hut- 
even in the former there is an irregularity in the clustering, 
an occasional evidence of streaminess, [etc.]. 

Streap(e, var. ff. Stbipe sb% Sc., rivulet. 
Strease, obs. Sc. pi. Straw sb. 1 
t Streat, sb. Obs. Forms : 5 streete, strete, 
6 streate, streitte, streicte, streyte, strette. 
[Aphetic variant of Estreat sbl\ — Estreat 
sb. 1 and a. Also attrib. as streat-office. 

c 1440 Promp. Paiv. 480/1 Streete catchepol bok to gader 
by mercymentys. 1451 Fasten Lett. Suppl. 34 Blake was 
atte London on Thursday and herd no word of the stretes. 
1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 400 Alle suche issues so forfet by 
defaute to be written out in stretys. 1479 Ibid. 421 Ther- 
upon the seide Toune clerk to make vp his Streiys vnto the 
Baillifs. 1507 in Set. Cases Star Chamber { Selden Soc.) 257 
He..retaynyth the Court Rolls., and also theStreittes of 
the same Courtes. 1538 in Reg. Priory Si, Bets (Surtees) 
486 All mercyamentes and fjnys in ye strettes of ye graves 
marcyell in ye courtes of sanct Bees, a 1547 in J. R. Boyle 
Hedon (1875) App. 73 The maiore or chamberlains or any 
other officer that hathe anye stieictes, rentalles, or bookes. 
c 1550 Ibid. App. 85 All accyons that comes to your handes 
ye shall enttare and make owt your streytes of the same. 
a x6ox Sir T. Fansiiawe Pract. Exch. (1658) 93 He certifieth 
into the Clerke of the Streate office Yearly in the Exchequer, 
all the Kings moities recovered. 

+ Streat, v. Obs. Also 7 streit. Aphetic form 
of Estreat v. 

a x6ox Sir T. Fanshawe Pract, Exch. (1658) S3 The Lord 
Treasurers Remembrancer, .hath his Office cheifly estab- 
lished upon the execution of the original), save for the great 
accounts, the Customers, controllers and searchers, that is 
yearly streated to him out of the Cbancerie. 1605 South- 
ampton Crt. Lcet Rec. (1907) I. 427 Manie tbinhabitants.. 
were absent at the lawdaj e.. .[Margin adds] To be streited. 
x8o8 W. Herbert Ella Rosenberg 1 . 136 ‘No! 1 exclaimed 
the count.. .* I will remain in my castle. If I perish herej 
at least they will not streate my castle from my posterity 1 

Streat(e, Streatch : see Stbeet, Stretch v. 

+ Streave, a. Obs. rare- 1 . [? Altered form of 
Stray a. Cf. Strain.] ? Stray, casual. 

1598 Bp. Hall Sat. v. i. 55 What, did he counterfait his 
Princes hand, For some braue [Con ections ( end of book ) 
straue ; ed. 1599 streaue] Lord-ship of concealed land ? 

Streaw, obs. form of Strew v. 

Streay, Streayte : see Straw sb. 1 . Strait a. 
Streoch(e, Strech(e, obs. forms of Stretch. 
Streohe, obs. fotm of Stritch, a strickle. 
Strecht, obs. Sc. form of Straight. 

Strecfe, a. Obs. exc. dial. la 4 stroke. [Be- 
longs to root *strak- of Stretch v. Cf. OE. strew, 
strec (? strmc, stric ) rigorous, severe.] Straight. 
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c 1373 Sc. Leg-, Saints xviii. {Mary Eqyfit) 223 Hayie scho 
had, quliyl and *.treke, Rckand na forthire na hir neke. 
<11864 R- B. Peacock Lonsdale Gloss., Stieek, adj., straight. 
2898 B. Kiricby Lakeland Words 143 Streck as a seevc. 
Hence Stre'okly adv. (in 4 strykly) = next. 
1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 3288 Sum. .Sal wend stiykly til 
heven blis. 1876 Mid-Yorks. Gloss, s.v., Go thy ways 
streckly, now. 

Streck, adv, Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 4 strife, 

4- 5 strefce, 4-6 strek, 8-9 strict, 9 streck. [f. 
Stkeok a.] In a straight course, directly ; imme- 
diately, straightway. Also with away. Also si reck 
up, in tn upright posture. 

13.. Gosj>. Nicod. 867 (Sion MS.) Tille pe temple held fai 
stieke |>e way. 1340 IIampole Pr. Const, 2623 pc synfut 
saul pan gas sti ik to helle. Ibid. 3378 He sal noght . .Wend 
strek to purgatoiy. <11400-50 Wars Alex. 3854 pan come 
he streke on a staunke. 1513 Douglas Vlineis m. ii. 128 
The followand wynd blew strek in our taile, 1790 Mrs. 
Wheeler Westmld. Dial. (1802) 103 We went tae see th 
giants,.. I think theywod net stand strick up ith heeghst 
Pause ith parish. 1885 Spec. Wesintld. Dial, nr, 6 (E.D.D.) 
Sooa a teeak em stieck awae to Willie Hartley's. 

Strecour, obs. form of Streaker. 

Streote, obs. form of Strait a. 

Stred, Strode : see Street, Stride. 

Stree(a, obs. and dial, forms of Straw j/ 5. 1 
Street, streak (strife), v. Now Sc. and dial. 
Pa. t. and pa. pple. streeked. Forms : 3 -6 
stroke, 4 streck, 4-5 strek, 5 striek, atreyk(e, 

5- 9 streik, 6-9 streek; 4-5, 9 strike, 5-7, 9 
stryke ; 6-7 streake, 7, 9 streak, 9 straik. Pa. 
t. and pa. pple, 4 stroked, strekyd, 4-6 strekit, 
-yt, etc. [Northern ME. strek-, corresp. to south- 
ern ME. strcch - (mod. dial, sireach), a present- 
stem generalized from the non-geminate forms in 
the conjugation of OE. str&can Stretch v. (imper. 
str^ce, 3 sing, strgced). The northern form of this 
present-stem early gave rise to a pa. t, and pa. pple. 
streked, but down to the i6thc. the forms descend- 
ing from OE. streaht, streahte (and their variants) 
also continued in use in dialects which in the pre- 
sent tense used strike (either exclusively or beside 
stretch ) ; in this Diet, the forms straticht, streght , 
etc. are treated only under Stretch v. 

Although the word is in early and in present use almost 
exclusively northern, it is used in the i6-i7th c. by several 
wutera— Gascoigne, Chapman, Marston, Bp. Hall — whose 
language is in general free from northern characteristics.] 

1 . traits. To stretch (oneself), thrust out or extend 
(one’s limbs), in a recumbent posture. Also in 
pass., to lie thus stretched. Also with adv., as 
down, out. Cf. Stretch v. i. 

C1330 R. Brukne Citron. Wace (Rolls) 12703 Gapyng he 
lay at erpe al streked, 1414 Brampton Pant. Ps. (Percy 
Soo.) 30 For stark, my lemys I may not streke. c 1480 
Henryson Fox, Wolf Cculger 185 Baith heid, and feit, 
and taill ae man streik out. 1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. Ep. 
Ded., I have_ lien streaking me (like a lubber) when the 
suune did shine. 1598 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. iii. C 8 b, 
Shall Curio streake nis lims on his dayes couch, In Sommer 
bower? 1615 Chapman Odyss. lx. 416 Along his den, amongst 
his cattell downe He rusht, and stieakt him. 01774 P™- 
gusson Farmer's Ingle Poems (1845) 38 Where theguidman 
aft streeks him at his ease. 1815 Scott Antiq. xxi, I wad 
e’en streek mysell out here. 

b. intr. To fall prostrate; to lie down at full 
length. Cf. Stretch v. i e. 

c 1350 Gen, Ex. 481 Cairn. .Grusnede, and strekede, and 
starf wid-San. 1598 Bp. Hall Sat. vi. i. 206 When Lucan 
streaked on his Marble-bed To thinke of Casar, and great 
Pompeys deed. 1738 Ramsay Monk .$• Miller's Wipe 71 
There’s braw ait strae ; Streek down upon 't, my lad. 1814 
Scott Wav. xxx, Many an honester woman ’s been set upon 
it than streeks doon beside ony whig in the country. 1820 
Clare Rural Life (ed. 3) 60 I’d just streak’d down. 

o. Of the limbs : To be stretched (out) ; to be 
extended or expanded. Of a person : To stretch 
oneself, stretch one’s limbs. Cf. Stretch v. 3 b. 

a 1400 Signs of Death 13 in Pol. Rel. 4 L, Poems (1903) 
253 His feet shullen streken. 1586, 1608 (see Streeking 
vbl. sb. x], 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche vi. ccv, He began to 
streak, and nod, and yawn. *728 Ramsay Monk ff Miller's 
Wife 140 Mill-knaves. .Whase kytes can streek out like raw 
plaiding. 

2 . trans. To lay prostrate; to lay out (a corpse) . 
Also with out. Cf. Stretch v. i b. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Syuttegw Fur p, for ded, men gan 
hyra streke. £1585 Montgomerie A fisc. P. xxxvi. 4 Suppl. 
Vol. 247 So daithe at last sell straik pe stark. 1787 Burns 
To W. Creech xi, May I be . streekit out to bleach In winter 
snaw. 1813 Scott Guy Af. liii, I may be streekit here or 
night. There will be few, few at Meg’s lykewake. 1858 
R. Craig in J, Brown Horse Subs,, L-ocke 4" Sydenham etc. 
426 A female relative, .saying that she would come and 
streek him after he died. 1839 H. Kingsley Geoff. Ham- 
lyn xliv, Mrs. Buckley ana the women were down at 
Mrs. Mayford’s, streaking the bodies out, 1896 Crockett 
Grey Man v. 35 The maid washed and streeked him. 

8. To stretch (one’s limbs) in order to exercise 
the muscles. To streek one's shanks, warns, to take 
a walk, step out. Cf. Stretch v. 3 c. 

X456 Sir G. Ha ye Gov. Princis Wks. (S.T.S.) II. 120 Quhen 
thou rysis in the mornyng, thou suld.. strek and rak thy 
membris suetely and softly and evinly. 1788 Picken Poems 
65 Sae, now, I e’en maun streek my wame, An’ see gin 
things be right -at hame. Ibid, w, I never whisky ust, 
nor snuff, To streek the legs o’ fancy, a 1820 Tannahill 
Poems { 1846) 60 Wha monya mile wud stieek his shanks, 


To ha’e a ciack wi’ Josie Banks. 1827 J. Wilson Noct. 
A mbr. Wks. 1855 1 . 327 Sair gien to gauntin, and the streekin 
out o ane’s airins. 

4 . To extend from the body, hold out or tip, 
stretch forth (one’s arm, hand, etc.) in order to 
touch, giasp, etc. Cf. Stretch v. 4. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 5817, I hidd pe strek pi hand pe fra. 
c *375 Sc. Leg. Saints xi. ( Simon 4- Judas) 258 We sal gyf 
pant leyf to speke, bot nane a fowt furth to streke [sed am - 
bttlare non posse), c 1400 Apol. Loll. 69, 1 schal streke out 
my hand on him. e 2425 wyntoun Cron. 1. 717 pan pat 
fute vp )>ai streik, pat it fia paim J>e weddyr brek. £1440 
Promp. Paw. 479/1 Stieykyn owte, protendo, extendo, 
15*3 .Douglas VEneis xm. Prol. 150 Be my richt hand 
strekit vp in hy. a 1378 Linoesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. 
(S. T. S.) I 60 He fell doune wpoun his knies and streikit 
fotth his crajg to. the sword. 1613 Chapman Odyss. xii. 148 
She lurkes in midst of all her denne: and streakes From 
out a ghastly whirle-poole, all her necks. 1901 G. Douglas 
Ho. Gnen Shutters 311 Think of your mother, .streeking 
out tier auld hand for charity. 

transf. <21340 Hampole Psalter lxxix, xa Extendi t pal- 
suites suos vsque ad mare. , .Sho strekis hir bi awnchis til 
the see. 

+ b. To put forth, hold out, launch (a weapon, 
etc.). Also fig. Obs. 

*$*3 Douglas Mueis it, ix. ax With grundin lance at hand so 
neir furth strykit [rime-word arrekit]. c *583 Montgomerie 
Misc, P. xlix. 29 Go to than, shirs, and let vs streik a sting. 

fc. Of a heavenly body: To emit, project 
(beams of light). Obs. Cf. Stretch v. 7. 

*375 Barbour Bruce iv. 704 Sum ar less, sum othir mair, 
Eftir as thair bemys stiekit air, Owthir all evin, or on wry. 
C X375 Sc. Leg. Saints xviii. ( Egipc'tane ) 1319 pe sone cane 
fare bemys strek. 

6. intr. To go or advance quickly; to go at full 
speed ; to decamp. Also with away, off, etc. 
Now dial, and CJ.S. colloq. (usually spelt streak). 
Cf. Stretch v. 10. 

£1380 Sir Ferumb. 1265 Doun in the pyt sche strekes. 
7 <t 1400 Morte Art It, 2085 Thane strekez the steryne, and 
streynys his brydylle. £xfixo Douglas A'. Hart 11. 33s 
Than Jelosie come strekand vp the stair, c 1730 Ramsay 
Horace to Vitgil 39 Dcdalus must..upwaid stieek. 1834 
New Monthly Mag. XLI. 465 Away we 'streaked ' at the 
rate of twelve miles an hour against the current. 1844 'Jon. 
Slick’ High Life N. York I, 159 The door-bell rung, and 
in streaked five or six fellers. 1897 Outing XXIX. 439/1 
A strong, young, spiked buck came streaking through the 
Chfiniere. 2893 Field 22 Apr. 581/3 A flock of teal come 
‘streaking ’ down towards me. 29x4 Times 36 Nov, 6 Dis- 
cretion seems the better patt of valour when one streaks 
through in one's car, 
b. with it. 

1833 [Seda Smith] Lett, J. Downing ii. (1835) 32, 1 streaked 
it round the corner of the stone-fence to head him off. 1844 
‘ Jon. Slick’ High Life N. York 1 . 132 , 1 put on my hat, 
and streaked it down tu Peck slip. x8g4 Crockett Raiders 
(ed. 3) 156 Streekin' it for the Ferry toon o’ Cree as fast as 
the horses can birl. 

o. transf., e.g. of the sun in its course. Of a 
river : To flow, stream. 

1398 Florio, Irrigare . . to streame or streake along. x 6 »a 
Drayton Poly-olb. xxii. 37 Ouze varying her cleere forme 
a thousand sundry wayes, Streakes through the vetdant 
Meads. 2642 H. More Song of Soul u. r. ii. 30 So doth the 
gentle warmth of solar heat Eas’ly awake the cen tre seminail, 
That makes it softly streak on its own seat, And fairly for- 
ward force its life internall. x8zx Clare VilL Minstr. 1 . 175 
How swift the sun stieaks down the western sky. 
d. To walk along, stroll, saunter (E.D.D.). 

1829 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) xo While 
younksters, by the sea-siae streikin’, Gaed paidlin’ in with- 
out a breik on. 

f e. trans. ? To urge on (an animal), cause to 
go quickly. Obs, rare. 

c 1500 Lancelot 3083 His hors he strekith our the larg gren. 
f 0 . intr. To extend or reach (in a specified di- 
rection or for a specified distance). Obs, Cf. 
Stretch v. 13. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xviii. 130 Apon the cawse That wes 
betuix thame and the toune, That strekit lang in a ran- 
doune. c 1375 Sc, Leg. Saints ix. ( Berthol. ) 220, & of his 
hewyd he locntris of hare til his fete strekand ware. 1388 
in Sir J. H. Ramsay Bailiff Charters (19x5) 22 Begynand 
on the west part of the Lowssy law, strekand west by the 
land of Tyny. <2x400-50 Wars Alex. 5063 Betwene pa 
styes . .bat strekis purse pe mountis. < c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. 

1. 553 Fia north on south pe streme it strekis In till pe Red 
Seye quhill it reikis. 1523 Douglas Mneis vi. v. 1 Fra 
thine strekis the way profound anon Deip onto hellis flude 
of Acheron, 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 74 All the 
Jandis that Ja in the south Fra Forth stpeikand recht on to 
Eskis mouth. 1594 Blundkvil Exerc . { Cosmogr. n. xix. 
(1597) 109 A perpendicular shadow, which streeketh right 
downe from bead to foote. *602 Reg. Mag, Sig. Soot. 476/1 
Begynnand at the Hammer-pule-fute, and strykand langis 
the watersyde of Air to [etc.]. £2680 J, Morisonk in W. 
Macfarlane Geogr. Collect. (S. H. S.) II. 211 Upon the west 
syde of the Countrie there are no harbouring for shipps 
except the Loch of Carluvay, streeking in almost in the 
middest of the countrie. 
j* b. fig. Obs. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xvu. 929 Micht he haf Iifil quhill he 
had beyne Of perfit elde, withouten weyne, His renoune 
suld haf strekit fer. C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxvii. [Machor) 
it20 Ne manis wit ma strek partill, to consawe it thru 
kindly skill, c 1400 Apol. Loll. 61 Bop of lawe of kind, and 
of law writun, and law of grace, he is pe first begtning. . 
and to warn al laws strekyn. 

7 . trans. To stretch, out, extend (a rope, etc.) ; 

+ to pitch (a tent). Cf. Stbetgh v. 12 b, c. 

<2 1340 Hampole Psalter ciii. 3 Extendens celunt sicut 
pellcm, .Strekand heuen as a skyn. Ibid, cxxxix. 6 Fttues 


exienderunt in laqueum , streugis pai strekid in snare 
? a 1400 Morte A rtk. i2sg Furthe stepes that steryne, and 
strekez his tends One a strenghe hy a streme. 

f b. To stretch on a rack or on a cross. Obs. 
Cf. Stretch v. 17. 

£ 1375 Sc. Leg, Saints iii. [Andrew) 6 88 pane one be croice 
but howne pai strekyt and band bym sone with cordis. 
Ibid. xlii. ( Agatha ) 168 He gert strek hire in a frame, & 
torment hir in syndry vyse. 

0. To pull (a boot) on one’s leg. 

1815 Scott Guy M. xi, He had as gude a pair o’ boots as 
a man need stteik on his legs. 

d. To streek a tow, also intr. To streek in a halter: 
to be hanged, * swing’. Cf, Stretch v. 18 a, c. 

1796 J. Lauderdale Poems 80 (E. D. D.) May I in a 
halter stieek If I hae Latin, French, or Greek. 1895 Crockett 
Men of Moss Hags\\. 22 But ye shall all streelta tow foi this. 
8 . To cause to teach across a space. In qnot. 
with over. Cf. Stretch v. i 2a. 

1787 Burns Brigs of Ayr 92 Ance ye were streekit owie 
frae bank to bank 1 

0 . To put (an implement) in action. To streek 
the plew : to draw the first furrow after harvest. 

a *480, 1555 [see Streeking vbl sb. 2]. 1577 Grange 
Golden Aphrod. I iij b, I.. thinke dame Pallas streaked 
mine oaie as well in this cace, as did Vlisses preuaile thorow 
hyr counsel! against the Syrenes. 1790 D. Morison Poems 
109 (Jam.) Ae day last week. .She happ'd by chance to streek 
the wheel. Ibid. 131 Gae streek the rake. 

Streek(e, obs. ff. Streak, Strick, Strike. 

Str eeker (str f-koi) . dial. [f. Streek ». + -er 1.] 
A layer-out of the dead. 

1876 Whitby Gloss., Strecaker, a stietebing board For a 
corpse. Also a layer out of the dead. 1898 Watts-Dun- 
ton Aylwin xi. ii, She’s bin a streaker in her day. 

Stree king, vbl. sb. [f. Streek v. + -ing *.] 

1 . The action of stretching or extending. 

<2 1340 Hampole Psalter xxx. 17 The strekynge of his body in 
the tre myght noght haf ben bettere dyscryed. £ X440 Promp. 
Parv. 479/1 Streykynge [MS. If. stiekyng], or spredynge 
ovmte,..exlencio, protencio. 1586 Bright Melanch. xxvi. 
150 In streaking the muscles are contracted. 1608 Bp. Hall 
Charac. Vertucs Vices 11. 120 After some streaking and 
yawning [he] calles for dinner. 2828 Carr Craven Gloss., 
Streaking, stretching. 

b. spec. The laying out a corpse. Also attrib. 
1777 Brand Pop. Antiq. 23 The Ceremonies used, .in 
what we call laying out or stieeking in the North. Ibid. 
note, A Streeking-Board is that on which they stietch out 
and compose the Limbs of the dead Body. 1815 Scott 
Guy Af. xxvii, He’s a bonny corpse,. .and weel wotth the 
streaking. 1896 Barrie Sentiiu. Tommy xxvii. 317 ' Do 
you know what straiking is 1 ’ ' Airaying the corpse for the 
coffin, laying it out, in short, is it not ? ’ 1 Ay, ay.’ 

2 . The action of setting (a plough or other im- 
plement) to work. Streeking-tiine , plonghing-time. 

£1480 Henryson Fables , F'ox, Wolf & Husbandman 4 
Swa happynnit him in streiking tyme of }eir Airlie in the 
morning to follow furth his feir, Vnto the pleucb. xgSS 
Charters etc. Ptebles (1872) 218 At the .s treking of the plewis 
yerelie, betwix Sanct Lucas day and Mertymes, and at 
harrowis streking. 2678 Sir G. Mackenzie Crim. Laws 
Scot. 1. xxxi. § iv. (1699) *57 1 ’he season of labouring, . . from 
the time of streiking, to upseed time. 

Stree king, ppl- a. [f. Streek v . + -ma 2.] 
That extends; that is stretched out. 

£1425 Wyntoun Cron. H, 433 Ryngis fyrst he gert men 
were, pa he gert on mydfynger ber, h or fia pat to pe hart, 
he same, Ane ewyn strekande wayne was laide. *573 Gas- 
coigne Hutul. Flowres, Gascoignes good nyghte 23 The 
streking [1575 stretching] arms, the vanning breath, which 
I to bedwaid vse. 1577 Grange Golden Aphrod. Iijb, 
Then is it no masterie for me (Lady) with streaking aimes 
to swimme in a sea of honny. 1600 Holland Lmy iv. xix, 
152 He ouerthrew him backward with the bosse of his 
target, and laid him sti eaking along. 

Streel (strfl), v. Chiefly Anglo-Irish, Also 
streal. [Cf. Irish straoillim, to trail, drag along 
the ground.] intr. To tiail on the ground; to 
stream, float at length. Also of persons, to stroll, 
wander aimlessly. Hence S tree-ling ppl. a. 

2839 Carleton Fardorougha i. 13 It ’s on your knees you 
ought to be this same night, . , an' not gi umbhn’an’ sthreelin’ 
about the place, 1842 Fraser's Mag. XXIV. 216 No great, 
long, strealing tails of periods,— no staring peonies and 
hollyhocks of illustrations. 1848 Thackeray Vatu Fair xx, 
She had earrings like chandeliers j you might have lighted 
’em up, by Jove— and a yellow satin train that streeled after 
her like the tail of a comet. 1884 Harper's Mag. Oct. 713/2 
The streeling lines of flapping wings and their tasping 
bronchial note accorded well. 1885 'Lucas Malet’ Col. 
Enderby's Wife iv. iv, Across the lawn there drifted one of 
those streeling milk-white gossamers. xBgz Jane Barlow 
Irish Idylls m. 66 Everybody else thought that.. they 
would have him streeling home again in a couple of days. 

Streen(e, obs, forms of Straik. 

Street 0>tr*t), sb. Forms : 1-2 street, strdt, 
(2-5 strata), 3 strset(e, (stred), 3-4 stret, 3-6 
strete, 4-6 strett(e, streit(e, 6 streitt, streyt(e, 
streat(e, 4-7 streets, 4- street. [OK street str. 
fem. = OFris. strSte (WFris. strieite), OS. str&ta, 
MLG., MDu. str&te (mod.Du. siraat), OHG. 
strdzpi (mod.G. strasse), ON. (from OE.) strxti 
str. neut. (Da. stride), MSw. str&ta fem. (mod.Sw. 
str&t masc.) from MLG. ; MSw. had also strate 
fem. from OE. The word is a Com. WGer. adop- 
tion of late L. strata (fem. pa. pple. of stemire to 
lay down, to pave : cf. Stratum) used ellipt. for 
via strata paved road ; represented in Rom. by 
Pr., Sp., Pg esirada, OF. estrie, It. strada. The 
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OIrish srdth (mod.Irish srdid, Gael, srdid) was 
adopted from late Latin.] 

+ 1 . A paved road, a highway. Obs., but pre- 
served in the pioper names of certain ancient roads 
(chiefly Roman), as Watling Street, Ermine Street, 
Icknield Street. 

Beowulf 320 Straet webs stanfah, stig wisode gumum 
atgaedere 847 Charter xx. in O. E. Texts 434 Demon on 
Sa lytlan burg westewearde 8onon to straete. c 1205 Lav. 
4830 pat wha swa 1 ben straeten [c 1275 stredes] braken grio 
je King him wolde bi-nirntn his lif. c 1*50 Owl * Night. 
962 Wenestu J»at wise men forlete Vor fule venne pe nine 
strete. 1*97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 172 Fram pe souj) tilp to pe 
noi}> erninge stret, & fram est to pe west ykenilde stret. 
e 1330 R. Brunne Citron. Wa ce (Rolls) 13311 He passed 
hilles, wode, & playn, Til peycom per }>e stret lay hey. X377 
Langl. P. PL B. xn. 105 And rljt as sy?te semeth a man to 
se pe heigbe strete. c 1405 Bidding Pi ayer in Lay Folks 
Mass Bk. (1879) 65 For thaim that brigges and stretes makes 
and amendes. 1564 Yorks. Chantry Sun). (Surtees) 264 
Being one thoroughffare towne of the Kinges strete ledyng 
from London to Karliel. 1578 Lyte Dodoetts 1. lxvii. 98 
The Male knot grasie groweth in fieldes about wayes and 
pathes, and in streates. 1606 in N. Riding Rec. (1884) I. 50 
The Kinges Ma M “ street called Nunhouse Lane. 16x0 
Holland Camden's Brit. (1637) 397 The publike Street 
commonly called Watling!. treet, 1903 Conrad & HuErFER 
Romance 1. i. 5 Just beside the Roman road to Canterbury ; 
Stone Street— the Street— we called it. 

tb. Used vaguely for : A road, way, path, lit . 
and Jig. To wend one's street ; to go one’s way. 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp, Matt. xiii. 4 MiS < 5 y saues Sorlease 
gefeollon neh vel aet strait vel woeg [L. seats viam], a xaoo 
Moral Ode in Lamb. Hem. 179 Laetc we pe brqde stret, and 
be wei bene, a 1300 Cursor M. 6x82 Ar phitistiens suld wit 
pam mete And lett pam for to wend pair strete. a 1340 Ham- 
pole Psalter xxii. 3 He led me on pe stretis of rightwisnes 
[Vulg. super semitas iusticim], a X352 Minot Poems (1897) 
vi. 56 A bare now has him soght..pat es ful wele bithoght 
To stop Philip pestrate. C1366 Chaucer A. B. C. 70 Than 
makest thou his pees with his sovereyn, And bringest him 
out of the crooked strete. 148X Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 55 
Tho wente he his strete, tho flewe I doun. 1535 Coverdale 
Prw. xv. xo He that forsaketh y® right strete, sbalbe sore 
punyshed. e 1510 Lyt. Geste Robin Hood 81 But as they 
loked in Bamysdale By a derne strete Then came there a 
knyght rydynge. a 1547 Surrey AEneis 11. (1557) L)j b, For 
while I ran by the most secret stretes.. From me catif, alas, 
bereued was Creusa then my spouse. 

fc. In alliterative association with sty, stile. 

c 1205 Lay, 16366 Bi stijen & by straten. a *300 in Wright 
Anecd. Lit. (1844) 96 Love hath his stivart by sti and by 
sirece. c 1425 Cast. Perseverance 333 Werldis wele, be 
strete & stye, Faylyth & fadyth, as fysch in flode. Ibid. 
404 Cum a-gayn be strete & style l c *460 Towneley Myst. 
it. 363 And where so any man may me meyte, Ayther bi sty, 
or yit bi strete. 

2 . A road in a town or village (comparatively 
wide, as opposed to a * lane’ or ‘ alley ’), running 
between two lines of houses ; usually including the 
side-walks as well as the carriage way. Also, the 
road together with the adjacent houses. 

cxooo Ags. Gasp. Matt. vL 3 Standende on ge-somnungnm 
& stiaeta Eyrnuin [L. in angnlis plaieaiiem]. c xaoo Ormin 
7358 purrh batt te Kalldewisshe foie oppnedenn J>ej3re 
maddmess, Nohht i J»e straste, acc i patt hus patt Crist wass 
borenn inne. 13.. E. E. Allit. P. A. 1043 Such lygt per 
lemed in alle pe stratez Hem nedde nawper sunne ne mone, 
r 138a Wyclif Luke xiv. 21 Go out soone in to grete stretis 
and smale streetis of the citee [Vulg, in flateas et vicos 
civil alts'], c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxtv. 139 pe stretez 
er paued with swtlk maner of stanes. c 141a Hoccllve JDe 
Reg. Princ. 534 Now hath pis lord but litil neede of broomes 
To swepe a-way pe filthe out of pe street, c 1450 Capghave 
St. Gilbert xxvii. roz pe smale townes had no dwelleres, pe 
wallis were falle down and stretes distrojyed. 1500-ao Dun- 
bar Poems lxxxii. 37 Tallyouris, souttens, and craftis vyll, 
The Jfaiiest of }our streitis dois fyll. a 1533 Berners Huon 
Ixviii. 235 They lodged in the strete next to the palays. 
*575 Churchyard Chippts (1817) 136 And no sooner entring 
the towne, but our whole powre kept themselues in order 
to cleere the streates and commaund the inhabitants the 
better. 1598 Shaks. Merry IF. tv. v. 39 My Master, .sent 
to her seeing her go thorough the streets, to know (Sir) 
whether [etc.]. 1508 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. iv. i. 
(1601) I x, I slidde aowne by a bottome of packthread into 
the streete, and so scapt. r6rr Proclam. Building Lond. 3 
Aug., At the least the forefront.. thereof. .looking towards 
the street or streetes [to] bee wholly built of Bricke. *660 
F. Brooke tr. Le Blands Trav, 308 When they come to the 
ctossing of a street, the Corps stayes. 1758 Johnson Idler 
No, 53 F 3 A convenient house in a street. X798 Monthly 
Mag.lAar. 181/2 Bioadway is undoubtedly the handsomest 
street in America. 1834 Lytton Pompeii 1. ii, The two 
young men sauntered through the streets. 1877 Law Rep., 
3 Exch. Div. 9 They clearly supposed they were entitled., 
to take the popular sense of the word 1 street,' as meaning 
not only a roadway over which passengers and vehicles 
might pass, but also that which in popular language is part 
of the street, namely the houses on both sides. x88o Disraeli 
Emiym. xv, 1 1 is the very best time for hiring a house. What 
X have set my heart upon is the Gieen Park.,.l am sure I 
could not live again in a street. 1885 tict 48 Viet, c. 17 § 13 
The lists of voters may be made out either alphabetically or 
by stieets. 1889 Act 3a Sf 53 Viet. c. 44 i 17 The expression 
'street' includes any highway or other public place, whether 
a thoroughfare or not. 

"b. With prefixed word, forming the proper name 
of a street. Abbreviated St., st. 

In early examples these appellations were originally des- 
criptive, as in the Broad street, the High street. (In shme 
towns, a name of this type still retains the definite article ) 
In modern nomenclature, the choice of the prefixed word is 
often arbitrary. 

Modern usage is divided as to the witting of these names 
with hyphen or as two words. (In the x6-i7th c. they were 
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not unfrequently written as one word, e.g. ‘ Limesti eete 
Stow Sui v. ed. 1603, p. 132.) It is to be obsetved that 
names ending in street ai e always stressed on the prefixed 
element, while those ending in road or lane have level 
stress : cf., e. g., Pa't k-street with Pa'rk-la’ne , Pa'rk-roa'd. 

? c XZ75 in Trans. Shropsh. Atchseol, Soc. Ser. 1. (1878) I. 
351, ij denar' annul reddit' de domo in le Brode stret q m 
emi ae Susanna moil, 1457 Cal. Anc. Rec. Dublin (1889) 
296 For Seynt Thomas ys stret. *5x3 More Rich. Ill Wks. 
53/1 Crosbies place in Bishops-gates strete. 153* Tin dale 
Expos, x John (1337) 60 Though thou were anoynted with 
al theoyle in teames strete. 184a Civil Engin. ft Arch, 
Jrnl. V. 200 St. James's Street, at 660 feet flora Piccadilly, 
is 1 in 27. 

IT Mars' street : mistranslation of <5 Apeios itayos 
Aeeopagus {Bible 1611 ‘ Mars’ Hill ’). 

i5z6Tindale Actsxv ii. 19 They. . brought hym into Marce 
strete. 1379 W. Wilkinson Confut. Fane. Love 29 Standing 
in the middest of the Mars streate he [St. Paul] openly in- 
ueighed agaynst the superstition of that worthy Citye. 

o. Street of houses or shop : a number of houses 
or shops built in a double line with a road in the 
middle, forming a street. Also transf. as street of 
booths, ships. 

26x3 Purchas Pilgrimage tv. xviii. (1614) 435 It seemed to 
bee, as it were, a continued street of Shippes. *66a Trench* 
Fit ld Cltr. Chym. 109 A certain person that had sold a street 
of houses, and laid out the money in costly apparrel, came 
to Court, [etc.], a 1700 Evelyn Diaiy x Jan. 1684, The 
weather continuing intolerably severe, streetes of booths 
w ere set upon the Thames. 17*5 De Foe four Gt. Btit. 
III. r. xgi Stopping a terrible Fire which otherwise had en- 
dangered burning the whole Street of Houses on the City 
Side of the Bridge. *835 Dickens Out of Town Repr. 
Pieces (x868) 217 We. . built a street of shops, the business of 
which may be expected to arrive in about ten years. 

d. Used for : The inhabitants of the street ; also, 
the people in the stieet. 

*4.. Chance of Dice in Skeat Chaucer Canon 126 Lord 1 
so merily crowdeth then your crokke That all the streete 
may heare your body clokke. 1568 Grafton Citron. II. 383 
Then roase the streete, namely the youth, and they woulde 
haue had him out of the Bishoppes house, xfizo Middleton 
Chaste Maid v. 66 All the whole Street will hate vs, and the 
World Point me out cruell. *712 Arbuthnot John Bull 11. 
iv. 17 If the Coach swung but the least to one side, she used 
to shriek so loud, that all the Street concluded she was over- 
turn'd. 1856 Chamb. Jrnl. 12 Jan. 26/1 There was a mystery 
about him which the whole street had tried its skill in 
fathoming. *894 A. Morrison Tales of Mean Streets x2x 
The street had the news the same hour. 

e. transf. A passage between continuous lines 
of persons or things. 

c *430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 4 The meyer . . Made 
hem hove in rengis twayne, A strete betwene eche parly 
lyke a walle^ Alle clad in white, [etc.] *598 Barret Theor. 
Warrcs 1 v. iv. 113 The shot . .arriuing, do open, making a 
lane or streete, betwixt the which the Pikes do enter. *8oa 
C. James Mi lit. Diet. s. v. Camp , The tents are placed in 
lows, .with spaces between them, called streets. x8i6 Dis- 
raeli Viv. Grey tit. viii, I was ushered through an actual 
street of servitoxs. . into a lat ge and crowded saloon. i8zg 
SiurF Mem. II. 133 To do honour to the reception of such a 
personage, the two flank companies of the 87th Regiment., 
formed astreet to the general’s tent. *883 Daily News s Sept. 
5/6 If., a hundred thousand of them could be marshalled in 
Hyde Park, the artillery of the Government would make 
streets through them. 

f. The street : some particular street to which the 
merchants or financiers of a city resort for business 
intercourse. In mod. use primarily U.S. (with cap.), 
applied to Wall Street, New York. Hence, the 
money market ; the body of persons who conduct 
transactions in stocks and shares. Also, in London, 
in the street is said with reference to business done 
or prices quoted after the hour of closing of the 
Stock Exchange. 

1555 Eden tr. P. MartyAs Decades m. 149 That they had 
cities fortified with waules,..and common places whyther 
marchauntes resort as to the burse or streate. [L. platens 
etiam , stratasque vias ordine composite, uH negocientur, 
liaberent,] 1563 Gresham in Burgon Life (1839) II. 26 By 
the reason, this plague tyme, there is noe money nor creadft 
to be had in the street of London [ editor explains as 
Lombard-street], 1746 P. Francis tr. Horace, Ep. 1. i. 77 
This maxim echoes through the bankers’ street. 

1863 Kimball Undercurrents 131 (Fliigel) Sufficient of the 
two millions (could be] launched on the street. 1883 Nation 
(N.Y.) 16 Aug.132/1 ‘The t Street ’ begins to play a larger 
and larger part in the financial world, owing to the enormous 
amounts of American capital it holds and of foreign capital 
it distributes. *888 C. Mills in N. Amer. Rev. Jan, 30 
Then it was that the Street began to suspect that money 
would not always remain at four per cent. 1895 Daily News 
11 Jan. 7/1 Aftei a weak opening South African shaies im- 
proved, . . and . . the tone in tne ' Street ' this evening appeared 
firm. 191a Daily Tel. 10 Dec. 2/3 Americans were idle 
throughout, with a slightly firmer appearance in the street. 

3 . Phrases, a . In the street(s : outside the house, 
out of doors ; also, out of doors in a town or city. 
So (chiefly .Sir. and d.S.) on or upon the streetes. 

c iso© [see 2],_ a *300 Cursor M. 2772 He praid )>am. . Jiai 
wald to gesteningcom hame,..and pat said nai, hot in the 
stret bar duell wald pai. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 4546 
Pan sal pair bodys, . In pe sti etes ligg stille thre days Ana an 
bait, . . For na man sal bam dur biry, a 1430 Sev. Sages (Cott 
Galba) 1336 pe dore ful stalworthly he sperd.. Ana lete his 
whit stand in J>e strete. c 1450 Mirk's Bestial 193 Anoper 
tjrme, as he walkyd yn pe strete, he herd a womon cry 
tiauelyng on chyla. 1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. 
(1386) 26 Diogenes, .being asked why he eate openlie in the 
streete, answered because he was an hungered in the streete. 
*g8a Ax. ESN Martyrdom Campion (1908) 118 He was appre- 
hended in the sLreats of London ready to goe over to the 
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seminarie at Remes. *752 A. Stewart in Scots Mag, (1753) 
Sept. 447/1 The deponent.. met William Stewait upon the 
street. *827 Carlyle Germ. Rom. II. 160, I have seen him 
on the street. *837 — Fr, Rev. III. 1. v, He recognized me 
on the streets and spoke to me, seven months after. x86x 
7 wo Cosmos in. ii. I. 280 This town-officer has stopped me 
on the street, pretending that I owe an account to Mr. 
Donald Caird. 1866 Sala Trip to ( Barbaiy 89 The con- 
couise thinned not ora the streets or in the Pott. 1883 C. D. 
Warner Roundabout Journ. 37 The young women are on 
the stieet with babies j the old ones sit by the doors of their 
little shops or their houses and knit. 1883 Jeaffreson Real 
Ld. Byron I. 260 On leaving paities, to w hich she had not 
been invited, he found her waiting for him in the street. 
*883 Harper's Mag. Aug. 338/2 Cymric was heard com- 
monly on the street. 

b. On the streets (Sc.) : turned out of doors, 
homeless. 

*852 J. Anderson in Literary Gaz. 3 Jan. 12/2 The door 
of the church, .opened, and theie issued forth Chalmers and 
Welsh, . . and the Church of Scotland was on the streets, and 
free. 

o. To be on the streets : to be a prostitute. 
Hence, the street(s as designating a life of prostitu- 
tion. 

[*7z8 : see f.] 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 12 F 10 She told 
me, that having a respect for my relations, she was willing to 
keep me out of the street, and would let me have another week. 
*754 Shebbeabe Matrimony (1766) H. 227 By Heavens I I 
would rather hear of her being on the Streets of London, 
than married to so vile a Fellow. iBoz H. Martin Helen 
o/Glenross III. 82 To be., accompanied by any woman, not 
absolutely on the streets, is a point to her, whom scaice one 
does not feel unwilling to appear publicly with. 1851 May- 
hew Lond. Labour I. 60 Two girls, who., had been forced 
to go upon the streets to gain a living. *885 Daily News 
3 Nov. 6/3 This little girl had a sister who was on the streets 
and v, ho was in the house of this bad woman. 1886 Baring- 
Gould Court Royal xiii, They went into service, and when 
they found that they were expected to dust chairs and wash 
up breakfast things they went on the streets. *905 Miss 
Broughton Waif's Progr. i. 6 * If we refuse the girl, what 
is the alternative? ’ * None, apparently, but the streets.’ 

d. Up street, dozen street (vulgar) : in or towards 
the upper or lower part of the street. 

2876 Miss Braddon J. Haggards Dau. xxiii, A retired 
miller who had died of dropsy ‘up street’. *890 W. A. 
Wallace Only a Sister ? X15 We've some chaps bad down 
street after that little kick up at the Irish affairs meeting. 

f e. To weep full a street', ‘to fill a street with 
one’s tears to weep immoderately. Obs. 

c *374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 029 What helpeth it to wepen 
ful a strete, Or though ye bothe in suite teres dreynte ? 

f. To zvalk the street{s : to go about on foot in 
a town. Also with reference as in c. 

1606 N. B[axter] Sydney's Qurania. K 3 b, Each swag, 
gering Ruffin now that walk’s the streetes, Proud as Lucifer, 
stabbeth whom he meetes. 1709 Hearne in Lett. Eminent 
Pe> sons (1813) I. 193 There has been a person in Oxford, 
who saw hei walk the street since this amazing accident. 
*714 Budoell tr. Theophrastus xxiv. 69 When he walks the 
Streets, he never Condescends to look about him, or to know 
anyone he meets. xva8 Pope Dune. 1. 230 While all your 
smutty sisters walk the streets. *735 — Sat. Donne n. 73 
For you he walks the streets thro’ rain or dust. *753 Jane 
Collier Art of Tormenting 1. ii. 54 How likely is it, that 
..you would be deserted by those base wretches your 
seducers! You know I have often wept,., lest you should 
come to walk London Streets. *858 O. W. Holmes Ant. 
Breakf.-t. viii. (1883) 195 When a lady walks the streets., 
she knows well enough that the street is a picture-gallery, 
where pretty faces.. are meant to be seen, and everybody 
has a right to see them. 1908 S. E. White Rvoerman xvu, 
The remainder of the time he spent walking the streets 
and reading in the club rooms. 

g. The man in the street : the ordinary man, as 
distinguished from, the expert or the man who has 
special opportunities of knowledge. 

*83* Greville Mem, 22 Mar. (1874) II. *31 The other 
[side affirms] that the King will not consent to it, knowing, 
as ‘ the man in the street ’ (as we call him at Newmarket) 
always does, the greatest secrets of kings. *854 Emerson 
Lett. Pf Soc. Aimsj Eloquence Wks. (Bohn) III. 192 The 
speech of the man in the street is invariably strong, nor can 
you mend it by making it what you call parliamentary. 
*860 — Conduct Life, Worship ibid. II. 398 Certain patriots 
in England devoted themselves for years to creating a public 
opinion that should break down the corn-laws and establish 
free trade. * Well,’ says the man in the street, ‘ Cobden got 
a stipend out of it.' [Frequent in Emerson.] x868 Whyte 
Melville White Rose xlvii, ‘ Jeiry ,said he, ‘I didn't come 
here at early dawn only to tell you what “ the Man in the 
Street " says.' *898 Bodley Fiance II. lit. v. 259 It is the 
man in the street and the democracy generally that the fall 
of a Ministry fails to move. *900 Fairbairn in Examiner 
ax June 327/2 The man in the street, .may be a very ex- 
cellent peison, but his vet y ordinariness puts a long way 
between him and an ample and distinguished manhood. 

h. colloq. or slang. Not to be in the same street 
zvith : to be far behind in a race, to be far inferior 
to. To be streets ahead, better', to be far ahead in 
a race, to be far superior. Not the length of a 
street : no great interval. 

*883 Mrs. E. Kennard Right Sort xx, Nevertheless, 
though not in the same street with King Olaf, it won t do 
to estimate Singing Bird’s chance too lightly. *884 G. 
Moore Mummed s Wife (1887) 162, I don't pretend to be 
able to teach singing, but were you under my grandfather a 
year or so, I am.. certain that Beaumont wouldn’t be in the 
same street with you. *893 Kamel Gas, Aug. 213/2 Kitty 
of Coleshill was just the best of the bunch [of setters], but 
there was not the length of a street between her and Sister 
Gabrielle. *898 Westm. Gas. 1 Feb, 6/3 The English axe 
better photographers than the Americans, but as regards 
mechanical ingenuity.. the latter are streets ahead, xgiz 
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Thane 7 Aug 227/1 The lace will be ovei by the time 
these notes appear in punt, but..l do not think Pinks will 
finish in the same street as the holder. 1917 limes 27 Jan, 
9/5 The man who takes a glass of tawny port and a biscuit 
at 11 a m. is streets better off than the man who takes a 
whisky and soda and a cigarette. 

4. attrib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib., with the 
senses * of or pertaining to the streets ‘ exercising 
one’s calling in the streets ' transacted or taking 
place in the streets ’, as in street-beggar , + - beggary , 
•ct ier, - cry , -fight, -life, music , - musician , -noise, 
-orator, -robber, robbery , f - saiffler , - seller , -shrine, 
-singer, - singing , -talk, trade. 

1713 Steele Guardian No. 144 f 1 Our very *Street Beg. 
gars are not without their peculiar Oddities. 1625 Donne 
Semi. lxv. (1640) 659 That *sti eet-beggery, which is be- 
come a Calling. 1847 Lever Knt, Gwynne xxxv, With the 
sing-song intonation of a *street-crier. *874 All Year 
Round 14 Feb. 372 ’I he London *stieet cries which we find 
recorded in old books. 1851-61 Mayhew Lend. Labour 

III. 29 The result of some *sti eet-fight. 1851 Ibid. 1 . 327 This 
is a trade associated with *street-life rather than forming 
an integiant part of it. 1884 PitiLLiri'S-WoLLrY Troltings 
of Tenderfoot 210 Which to me were the great feature of 
the town’s street-life. 1841 C. Knight Loud. I. 14 1 De la 
Serie..is enthusiastic in his praises of the ♦street music of 
London. *839 Act 2 <5-3 Viet. c. 47 § 57 To require any 
♦Street Musician to depart from the Neighbourhood of the 
House. 1841 C. Knight Load. 1 . 129 * Stieet noises. 1780 
Ann. Reg. 11. 23 At Rome, those *street-oiators sometimes 
entertain their audience with interesting passages of leal 
history. 1728 [De Foe] Street-Robberies 25 Shoplifters, - 
House-bieakers and *Street-RobbeTS. Ibid. 59 Another 
Reason of the Frequency of *Street Robberies, is the Re- 
missness or Corruption of the Watch. 177a N uGrNT tr. 
Grosley’s Tour Loud. I. 87 The state of nature, a state with 
which the ♦street-scufflers of London aie closely connected. 
1827 Hone Table Bk. I. 685 The man .was a ♦street seller 
of hobbyhorses, xgxx J. Ward Raman Era Brit. vii. 119 
1 he Pompeian ♦street shrines were as varied as the do- 
mestic._ 1841 C. Knight Lond. 1 . 144 The *street-singers 
of Paris. 1624 Hey wood Captives u. ii. in Bullen O. PI. 

IV, Hee had too handsome *streete-singing-fact lasses in 
his companye. x8a6 Lamb Pop. Fallacies xii, The casual 
♦street-talk between a poor woman and her little girl. 1841 
C. Knight Lond. 1 . 139 Of the ♦street trades that are past 
and foi gotten, the smallcoal-man was one of the most 
remarkable. 

b. attrib. with the sense * of or pertaining to a 
street or streets f , as street-comer, -directory, -end, 
-lamp, - length , -name, -side. Also street-like adj., 
street-wise adv. 

1841 Dickens Bam. Fudge xxvi, They alighted at the 
♦street-corner. 1909 C. Elsee Neoplatonism Pief. p. v, 
The crowd that listens to the stieet-corner preacher of ma- 
terialism. 18x7 A. Johnstone {title), The London coin- 
meicial guide and *street directory. 1864 Burton Scot 
Abr. I. in. xog Names familiar to us now.. in street-diiec- 
tories had been found among the dead at Poitiers. 1904 
A. C. Benson House of Quiet xiii. (1907) 77 'lhe constant 
presence, in the-.e London pictmes, of straight framing lines, 
contributed by house-front and *street-end. X870-74 J. 
Thomson City Dreadf Nt. 1. vi, The ♦street-lamp*, always 
burn. 1874 LoNGr. Bonn , Summer day by Sea 6 From the 
dun headlands many a lighthouse gleams, The street-lamps 
of the ocean. 19x0 Spectator 9 July 51/2 They may be 
♦stieet-lengths fiom it, but it is sure to find them. 1595 
E. C. Emaricdulfe Sonn. xxi. in Lamport Garl. (Roxb ), 
Through *street-like straight hie-waies 1 did attempt- 1B61 
Chamb. Strut. 30 Nov. 337 {art.) *Street Names. 1463 Bury 
Wills (Camden) 22 The gate be the ♦strata syde. X538-9 Act 
Comm. Conuc. in Calthrop Rep. Cases, etc. (1670) 177 That 
strong Grates of Iron along the said Watei-side, and also by 
the Stteet-side, .be made by the Inhabitants of every Ward, 
xpxx J, Ward Roman Era Brit. vii. 1x6 Along the street- 
side were the remains of a nairow building. 1911 Webster, 

♦ Streetwise, adv., after the manner of a street. 

c. objective, as street-cleaner, - cleaning , -layer, 
-lighting, -pacing adj., -sweeper, -sweeping. 

X898 1 Merriman* Roden's Comer xi. in A few ♦street- 
cleaners were leismely working, a few milkmen weie hurry- 
ing from door to door. 1896 Haiper's Mag, June 149/1 
What do you think of the new ♦Street-Cleaning Depart-, 
ment? <1x893 W. Burns Thomson Remiit. (1895) 78 He 
had been much exposed from his calling as a *sti eet-layer. 
1784 Cowper Time. 217 There waiter Dick.. His counsellor 
and bosom-friend shall prove, And some *street-pacing 
harlot his fust love. 1848 Thackeray Van, Fair lxv, If she 
..made a curtsey to a *street-s weeper. 1871 Ruskin Ar- 
rows of Chace (1BB0) II. 174, I mean, on is* January next, 
to take three street-sweepeis into constant service. 1843 
Builder 18 Feb. 21/3 [Description of the] Patent Self-Load- 
ing Cart, or_ *Street-Sweeping Machine. 1849 A. R. Wal- 
lace My Life (1905) I. xviii. 273 Piassaba (the coarse stiff 
fibre of a palm, used for making brooms for sti eet-sweeping). 

&. locative, with the sense ' in the streets ’, as 
street wanderer ; street-bred, -sold adjs. 

17a* De Foe Col. Jack i, Sbaip as a *stieet-bred boy 
must be, but ignoiant and unteachable from a child. 189a 
Kipling Barrack-room Ballads 174 The poor little street, 
bred people that vapour and fume and brag. 1851 May hew 
Lond. Labour I. 326 At the National Gallery, the ♦street- 
sold catalogues are id., 3d., and 6d. i in the hall, the autho- 
rised copy is sold at 4d, and xs. 1828 Miss Mitford Vil- 
lage III. 254 A ‘palpable obscure,’ which .. threatens to 
extinguish the lamps and lanthorns, with which the poor 
♦street-wanderers strive to illumine their darkness. 

e. Special comb. : street-Arab (also written 
with small a), a homeless vagrant (usually a child) 
living in the streets (see Arab sb. 3 ) ; street- 
ballad, a ballad composed to be sung by street- 
singers ; street-boy, a homeless or neglected boy 
who lives chiefly in the streets ; street-breakfast 
(see quot.) j f street-chair, ? a sedan chair | 


*1* street-coach, a hackney-coach ; street-dirt = 
street-matvure ; street-dog, an ownerless dog 
living in the streets; atreet-farer nonce-wd., one 
who passes through the streets ; street-firing, dis- 
charge of musketry in order to defend or scour a 
street ; f street-gadder, one who 'gads ' about the 
streets ; street-light, f (<z) a window opening on 
the stieet; ( b ) a street lamp; street-manure, 
horse-dung and road-scrapings used for manure ; 
f street-parlour, a sitting-room on the ground- 
floor, fronting the street ; street-porter, a porter 
employed to lift or carry heavy packages in the 
street (in early use = ticket-porter) ; street price 
Stock Exchange, see quot. 1893 ; street-railway, 
a tramway ; -f street-raking a. Sc., that wanders 
about the streets ; street-refuge = Refuge sb. 3 ; 
street-room, sufficient space in the streets ; street- 
soil (? obs.) = street-manure ; + street- thread = 
street-web', street-urohin, a mischievous little 
street-boy; street-web (now dial,), see quot. 1854; 
street-yam 17 . S. «*» prec. 

1865 Little dale Cath. Ritual Ch. Eng. 8 How can Yve 
most easilyget a half-savage ♦street-Arab.. to undo stand 
that there is [etc.]. 1875 Punch 6 Mar. 108/2 Irregular 
crossing-sweepers, unlicensed boot-cleaners, and street- 
Arabs geneially. 1892 Mas. H. Ward David Griei’e ri. vii, 
He strode on just in time to avoid a flight of street-arabs. 
♦759 Dilworth Pope 80 Such as the lowest political pamph- 
lets, the meanest ♦street-ballads glancing at state-affairs or 
the church established. 1851 D. Jerrold St. Giles ii. 9 
A voice was heard . .droning a street-ballad of the day. 1862 
Burton Bk. Hunter 31 He opens the door, and fetches in 
the little stranger, what can it be? a *street-boy of some 
sort? 1834 Dickens Sk. Boz, Steam Excnrs., At the corner 
of a by-street, near Temple-bar, was stationed a ‘ ♦street- 
breakfast*. The coffee was boiling over a charcoal fire 
[etc.]. <*17x2 Fountainhall Dec/s. (1759) II. 347 Dame 
Anna Macmorran.. pursues her daughter. .for paying her 
4000 merks for her mournings . . hav ing put a room or two in 
black, covered her ♦street chair, and cloathed two servants, 
a page, &c. x8r8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxv, ‘ No, sir,’ said 
Jeanie ; ‘a friend brought me in ane o’ their ♦street coaches 
—a very decent woman ’. 1765 Museum Rust. IV. 373 
He has seen it [coleseed ] yield good crops ou a dry chalky 
soil, on which ♦street-dirt had been laid. 1873 Llland 
Egypt. Sketch-Bk. 228 Nobody looked at it but I and_a 
♦street-dog. 19x1 Coutemp. Rev. July 27 We have got lid 
of the street dogs in Constantinople. x88o W. Watson 
Prime’s Quest (1892) si As one who cared no- wise to make 
fast his ears Against the babble of the ♦street farers. 1763 
Brit. Mag. IV. 543 About a mile and a half from the fort 
we had oiders to form into platoons, and, if attacked in the 
fiont, to fire by ♦street-firings. 1790 Beat son Nav. 4 Milit. 
Mem. I. 97 The grenadieis.. having, with very little loss, 
received two fites fiom the enemy, they began a stieet 
firing. 1837 Carlyu. Fr. Rev. I. v. in, Neither have the 
Gardes Fran Raises, the best legiment of the line, shown 
any promptitude for street-firing lately. 1577 Hkllowes 
Gueuaia's Pam. Ep, 309 His wile is a seeker of kinred, a 
go sip, a *stieete gaddei. a 1625 Fletcher Worn. Pleased 
11. ill, For you Lady, He have youi Lodgings fai ther off, 
and closer, lie have no ♦street-lights to you. 1906 B’ness 
von Hutten What became of Pam 2x2 The stieet-lights 
buist like great flowers into the dusk. 1844 Stephens Bk. 
Farm II. 676 That stable-dung is the most beating, .. that 
byre-dung is cooler, ..and that *street-manure is very infe- 
rior to the other two in every respect. 1760-72 H. Brooke 
FoolofQual. (x 809) IV. 39 The earl sat in the *stieet-par- 
lour, x6o6 *Street-porter [see Tackle- house x b]. *8oi 
Farmer's Mag. Jan. 32 If such meat can be digested by the 
..infirm in an alms-house, it could surely do no damage to 
the stronger organs of a street-porter. 1840 Carlyle Heroes 
iii. (1841) 128 If, as Addison complains, you sometimes see 
a street-portei staggering under his load on spindleshanks. 
1889 Fall Mall Gaz. 12 Nov. 3/x ‘Do you give ‘♦street’ 
prices?’ — ‘ No, we never do that. After the official prices 
close at half past three we continue to give the unofficial 
prices up to four o’clock, but never after the doors of the 
Exchange are closed.’ 1893 Cordinglky Guide Stock Exch. 
23 Some business, too, is usually effected outside the Ex- 
change, after the doors are closed; this is quoted in the 
newspapers as ‘In the Stieet*, or ‘Street Prices’. x86x 
Champ, fml. 29 June 416/1 The *streec railways of the 
American cities. 1862 D. \V. Mitchell Ten Yrs. U.S. 265 
A crowded street-railway car. x8xj8 Scott Hrt Midi, xviii, 
What signifies what we were, ye ♦street-ralring limmer ! 
1884 St. fames’s Gas. xx Jan. 5/2 A new *street-refuge 
should be constiucted, *711 Addison Sped. No. 127 7 7 
Our publick Ways would be so ciowdecf that we should 
want *Stieet-room. 1766 Entick Lond. IV. 17 A wharf 
used for a laystall, to which the rakers cany *street-soil. 
ax6Sx Fuller Worthies, Kent (1662) 58 Many idle women 
who now onely spin # Street-thread (going .tailing about 
with tales). 1849 Lxxvk Con Cregan I. viiL 96 What, a 
fellow am I .to discourse in this strain to a ♦street urchin. 
16x4 Sylvester Betkulia's Rescue iv. 135 Nor trip from 
feast to feast, nor *Street-webs span, To see, and to be seen 
of every, man. 1854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss, 
Spinning street-webs , walking about idly, gossiping fiom 
house to house. ‘She has nothing better to do than spin- 
ning street-webs.’ 1855 Mrs. Whitcher Widow Bedott 
Papers xiv. (1883) 54 They say when she ain’t a spinnin’ 
♦street yarn, she don’t dew nothin' but write poitry. 

Street (strft), v. [f. Street sb] trans. To 
furnish or piovide with streets, to lay out in streets. 
Also to street out, to lay out as a street or road. 

♦555 Wat reman FardUFacionsx iv.46 The chiefe citie.. 
stneted with tentes and pauilions placed in good ordre. 
c 1645 Howell Lett. (1655) L >- *ii x8 There are few places 
this side the Alps better built, and so well Streeted as this. 
*760 in Weekly Reporter (1877) XXV. 470 The said [allot- 
tees] shall street out the same -way leading through their 
said respective allotments so that the same shall be made 
and ever after remain eleven yards broad at the least. 


Hence Stree’ted ppl. a. ; Streaming vbl. sb. 

1876 Morris Sigurd in. "or Though a house of the windy 
battle their streeted burg be giown. 1889 Pall Mall Gas. 
13 Apr. 1/3 The absence of any direct line.. between Hoi- 
born and the Strand is the greatest blot in the present 
streeting of Central London. 

Streetage (strrtod^). U.S. [f. Street sb. + 
-age.] A charge or toll for the use of a street or 
street facilities. 

1866 Maryland Law Rep. XXV. 72 The defendants., 
charged in addition to the usual freight for transportation 
between those points a further compensation for streetage 
to the foot of 6th Street in the latter City. 1884 Reading 
(Pa.) Morning Heiald 17 Apr., The Washington avenue 
tracks are. .owned by the Pennsylvania company, and Tor 
years there has been charged but a nominal sum on the 
Reading's business for sti eetage. 

Street-car. U.S. A passenger car, running 
through the streets, usually on rails ; a tram-car. 

1862 A. Trollope N, Amer. 1 . 185 Omnibuses, or street 
cars working on rails run hither and thither. 1872 Howells 
Wedd. Joutn, (1892) 29 The street-cars that slowly tinkled 
up and down. 

attrib. *875 Knight Diet. Mecli. 1858/1 Dean and Cole- 
man’s street-car rail. 1888 Pennell Sent. Journey 20 Here 
we turned from river and street-car track to walk to the other 
end of the town- 

Street-door. The chief external door of a 
house or other building, giving immediate access 
to the street. 

*563-70 Foxe A. 4 M. (ed. 2) 2124/2 One knockt at the 
street doore. 167* Woodhead St. Teresa ii. xxxv. 252 We 
found the good Lady at the street-door, where she received 
us with many tear*.. 1778 Miss Burney Evelina xlviu, 
I went to the street-door, where I stood some time. *837 
Dickens Pickw. xxxvi, Mr. Weller left the room, and im- 
mediately afterwards was heard to shut the street door. 
1870 Miss Bridgman R. Lynne II. xi. 226 There came a. . 
rat-tat at the street-door, 
b. attrib. and Comb. 

1716 N. Blundell Diary (xigs) *4* Our Street Doar Lock 
Yvas picked and y a Doar opened. 1729 Swift Direct. Sent. 
Wks. 1751 XIV. 48 The Street-Door Key. 1802 G. Colman 
Br. Grins, Elder Bro. (xSxo) 115 A street-door bell. 1862 
Catal. Internal. Exhib,, Brit. II. No. 6105, Street-door 
latches. 

Streetfal (strrtful). PI. streetfuls (less cor- 
rectly streets-full). [f. Street sb. + -pul.] As 
much or as many as a street will hold. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. i. ii, The dull street-lamps 
disclose only streetfuls of haggard countenances. 1846 
Dickens Piet. Italy, Rome 177 The carriages.. showing, 
the whole street-full, through the storm of flowers. 1901 
A. Biurtll in N. Amer. Rev. Feb. 252 Majuba Hill made 
Tories in streetfuls. 19x4 J. C. Cox in Antignat y{ 19x5) 
XI. 17/2 lhe University and Library [of Louvain were] 
obliterated, and streets-full of houses destroyed by wanton 
and deliberate incendiaries. 

Street-keeper. A parish or district official 
appointed to keep order in the streets. Also see 
quot. 1858. 

17*8 J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 11. (ed. 29) 159 Thomas 
Cowdell, Robert Davis, Stieet-Keepers. *837 Dickens 
Pickw. xli, I think I can see him now, a coming up the 
Strand between the two street-keepers, a little sobered by 
the bruising, [etc.]. *858 Simmonds Did. Trade, Street- 
keeper, a street-ward ; a beadle having the charge of a pri- 
vate street or thoroughfare. 1887 Pall Mall Gas. 10 Oct. 
7/2 The Wandsworth District Board of Works has confirmed 
the appointment of the street-keeper for a further period of 
three months. 

Streetless (str?tles), a. [-LESS.] Destitute of 
streets, having no street or streets. 

1883 Sat. Rev. 28 Apr. 529 The main body of the old town 
[Yarmouth] is absolutely streetless. 

Streetlet (strf-tlet). [f. Street sb. + -let.] A 
diminutive street. 

a 155a Leland I tin. (1769) VII. 106 Sel wood , had thought 
to have reedified theTownelet with mene Houses.. whereof 
yn deade he made but one Streatelet. 1855 Fraser's Mag. 
LI. 575 There were enough of them in that streetlet alone 
to rig out all Paris. 1890 Temple Bar Oct. 159 ‘l he narrow 
streetlets are full of. .Easterns. 

Streetman (strrtman). ]T, Street sb. + Man 
sb.] 

■f JL An official appointed for the good govern- 
ment of the streets of London. Obs. 

1720 Strypk Slow’s Surv. v. xviii II. 286/1 [The Court of 
Common Council in x 665 oidered] the said President and 
Governors [of Christ’s Hospital] to have Power.. to nomi- 
nate and appoint Sireetmen,..to be Overseers of the said 
Carmen ; to see and take care, that Merchants and other 
Citizens Goods be well and faithfully delivered at the Rates 
and Prices, without any Exactions, Hindrance or Disturb- 
ance. *766 Entick Lond. IV. 179 They have also three 
servants, which they call street-men, that see to the well 
government of the carts of London. 

2 . A man working in the street. 

1894 Critic (U.S.) T5 Sept. p. iv/3 Full history of Tree and 
sample Jumping Bean to Agents or Streetmen 25 C^nts. 

Streetology. Obs. rare. [f. Street sb.+ 
-OLOGY.J Science or knowledge of the streets of a 
town. Hence Streetological a., of or pertaining 
to streetology. 

*837 (title) Streetology of London. Ibid. 9 The collector 
of these streetological sketches. 1845 Ford Handbk. Spain 
1. 246 The streetology is difficult, the town is a labyrinth of 
lanes each of which resembles the other. 
Street-orderly. A street-sweeper or sca- 
venger. Also Comb., as street-orderly boy, system ; 
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street-orderly bin, an iron box erected by the 
side of the street, for the reception of refuse. 

1851 Mathew Lend. Labour II. 257 The street.orderly 
system of scavaging. Ibid. 259 The first appearance of the 
street-orderlies in the metropolis was in 1843. 1894 Street- 
orderly bra [see Orderly a. 5]. 1907 Westm. Gas. 22 Oct. 

ro/2 The street.orderly boys are to undergo a medical ex- 
amination before being placed on the establishment. 

Hence Street-orderlyism, the system of em- 
ploying street-orderlies for scavenging. 

1851 Mathew Lend. Labour II. 257 The system called 
Street-Ordei ly ism. 

Street-walker. 

1 . One who walks in the street. 

1618 Mynshul Ess. Prison 29 The Maister of a Prison is 
the primum mobile , in that euerlasting motion (a Iayle) and 
those key-turners, and street-walkei s, are the petty and 
necessary slauish wheeles. 1673 [R. Lriau] Traits#. Reft. 
33 To follow our Street-walker with a full Cry of Boys and 
Women at his heels. 1737 Swirr Proposal Badges Beggats 
Wks. 1738 VI. 261 But all Street-walkers, and Shop-keepers, 
bearan equal Share in this hourly Vexation. 187a VV. Reads 
Martyrdom Man 497 Athens, where the milestones are 
master-pieces, and the street-walkers poets and philosophei s. 

2 . spec. A common prostitute whose field of 
operations is the street. 

159a Greene Discov. Caosenage 03 b, They shold see how 
these street walkers wil iet in rich garded gowns. 2731 
Amherst Terrx Fit. No. 28. 150 Common strumpets, and 
mercenary street-walkers. *762 Johnson Let. 21 Dec. in 
Boswell , Mr. Levet has married a street-walker. 1828 Lan- 
dor /mag. Conv Richelieu , Cotes, etc., Wks. 1846 I. 301 
Lady Posset, .had been a street-walker, a ke^t mistress, and 
an actress, a 1870 Buchanan Poems, Pan Epil. 31 On rainy 
nights thy breath blows chill In the street-walker's dripping 
hair, 1894 Stead If Christ came to Chicago 368 Where 
arbitrary power of arrest is given . .the street- walker proves 
a great revenue to the policeman. 

Similarly Street- walking 1 vbl. sb. axiAppl. a. 

173a Fielding Amelia 1, ii, The Justice.. declaring she 
was guilty within the statute of Street. walking, ordered her 
to Bridewell for a month. *767 Wilkes Corr. (1805) III. 
144, 1 spoke of street-walking publishers, whom it would be 
ridiculous in government to take up. c 1770 in Satir. Songs 
Costume (Percy Sac.) 248 For so much as the street- walking 
hussies They will have their hair drest you see. 1824 Scott 
lledgauntlet ch. xiv, Jess Cantrips, .had the honour to be 
transported to the plantations, for street- walking and pocket- 
picking. 

+ Street- ward, sb. Obs. [f. Street sb.+ 
Ward rfi.] The office of guaiding the streets ; the 
market-dues payable to the holder of this office. 

X2aa in Cal. Charter Rolls (1903) 1 . 257 Quieti de geldis.. 
et de shirys et hundredis, et de seeds eorum infra burgum et 
extra, et de stretwardis, et de omnibus placitis. 25.. in 
Dugdale Mouast, Angt. (1661) II. 187/2 Praeterea idem 
Comes dedit praefato Nigello Constabulario suo, le Sticte- 
ward in nundinis Cestriae & Marketzell in omni terra perti- 
nente ad honorem de Haulton. Ibid., Et valent per annum 
le Streteward & le Marketzeld xviii.s. & ob. 

Streetward (strJTwpjd), a. and adv. ' [f. 
Street sb. + -wabd.] a. adv. Towards the street. 
Also in phr. To the streetward, lb. adj. Facing 
or opening on the street. 

2398 Manch. Court Leet Rec. (1885) H. No Inhabitante 
..shall make or suffer anymyddinge within this towne to 
the streetewarde. 2642 Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 23 Let 
his Chamber be street ward. 2636 Heylin Surv. France 70 
The buildings.. ate.. very handsomely and uniformely set 
out to the street-ward. 2864 Tennyson En. Arden 170 
Their little streetward sitting-room. 2866 Miss G. Jews- 
bury in Carlyle's Remin. (1882) II. 3or He.. made for the 
streetward entrance into the Park. 2873 Morris Love is 
enough 22 He gained the gate that gave streetward. 

Streetway (strrtwc*). A paved road or high- 
way, the roadway of a street. Now only poet. 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit. r. 64 These causey s or 
S treet-wades, the Romanes called Vias Consulares &c. 2688 
Plot Staffordsh. 401 There remains in the Lane upon the 
north side of the street-way some small fragments of a wall. 
2733 J, Price Stone-Br. Thames 4 The Foot-way to be., 
paved with Perbeck Squares, and the Coach, or Street* way, 
with the best Pebbles. 2871 Tennyson Last Taunt. 140 
Down a streetway hung with folds of pure White samite. 

Streety (strrti), a. [f. Stbeet sb. + -y.] Of, 
pertaining to, or characteristic of the streets. Cf. 
Earthy «. 6. 

1837 Dickens Dorrit 1. vi, His son began.. to be of the 
prison prisonous and of the street streety. 1887 F. W. 
Robinson In Bad Hands 1 . 25 A street figure that was very 
streety. 

Streglit(e, strebte: see Straight, Stbait, 
Stbetch v. 

t Streiche, a. Sc. Obs. rare~\ [? repr. OE. 
strsec rigid.] Stiff, affected. 

2500-20 Dunbar Poems xviii. 32 And be I ornat in my 
speiche Than Towsy sayis, I am so streiche, I speik not lyk 
thair houss menjia. 

Streiet(e, obs. ff. Stbait. 

Streight(e : see Stbaight, Stbait, Stbetch. 

Streigne, Streignour : see Strain, Strainer. 
Streiht(e : see Straight, Stbait, Stbetch. 

Strein(e, obs. forms of Strain. 

+ Streinant. Obs. rare. [app. a. OF. tstraign- 
ant (one example), denoting some kind of musical 
note.] App. a mnsical note written with two 
stems ; a breve. Cf. Stbbne sb ,* 

c 2325 in Rel. Ant. 1 . 292 Set ther is a streinant [ printed 
streinant] witz to longe tailes. 

Streinght, streinp(e, obs. ff. Strength. 


+ Stre'it, a. Obs. rarer - 1 . [ad. L. strictus , pa. 
pple. of stringlre to draw (a sword). 

The form is due to the confusion of this L. strictus with 
the etymologically distinct strictses bound, drawn tight, 
which was known to be represented by streit, Strait a.} 

Of a sword : Drawn. 

c 2386 Chaucer Hun's Pr. T. 337 Whan Ylion Was wonne, 
and Birr us with his streite [v. rr. streyte, streighte, street, 
streiht] swerd Whan he hadde hent kyng Priam by the herd 
And slayn hym. 

Streit(e, streith, obs. ff. Straight, Stbait. 

Streiteh, obs. form of Stbetch. 

Strek(e : see Stbeak, Stbeok, Stbeek, Strike. 

Strelitss (stre'lits). Hist. Forms : sing. 7 stre- 
lits, 7, 9 strelitz, often incorrectly as pi. ; pi. 7 
strelsey, strelsies, atrelitzi, 7, 9 strelitzes. 
[a. Russian CTphaen.’B strHle'ts , archer (pi. CTptJH(H 
strietisy), agent-n. f. CTp'hffHTt str i elyal i to shoot 
with the how, f. CTptna shield arrow.] A soldier 
belonging to a body of Russian troops composed 
of infantry raised by the Tsar Ivan the Terrible 
(1533-84) and abolished by Peter the Great in 
1682. Also attrib. 

1603 R. Johnson Kingd. Commw. 135, 3000 attend 
aboute the citiy of Mosco, or where the emperour shall abide, 
and two thousande, Stremaney Strelsey, or gunners at the 
stiiroppe, aboute his osvne peison. 166a 7 . Davies tr. 
Olearms' Voy. A urbuss. 7 Our M usketiers, or atrelits. Ibid. 
78 The Strelitz, who are spying up and down, a 2670 [S. 
Collins] Pres. St. Russia (1671) 111 With these he [the 
Czar] pays his Strelsies or Janzaries. 1799 W. Tooke View 
Russian Emp. II. 471 Without mentioning the strelitzes. 
2833 R. Pinkerton Russia 300 The officers and common 
soldiers of the Strelitzi. 2842 Penny Cycl. XX. 259/1 The 
first acts of his [sc. Ivan IV, 1533-84] reign were the institu- 
tion of the corps of Strelitzes (archers), the first regular army 
of Russia. 2842 Motley Corr. (1889) I. iv. 112 Peter the 
Great disbanded and annihilated the Strelitz or Russian 
janissaries. 2904 Whishaw Tiger of Muscovy xxxi, A 
Strelitz soldier lay sleeping at the door leading to the corri- 
dor.., To the Strelitz the Tsar said: ‘Go quickly,. .and 
follow the Boyar Nagoy. 1 

Strelitzia (streli-tsia). Also strelitza. [f. 
Strelitz (after Charlotte of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
queen to Geo. Ill) + -ia.] A genus of herbaceous 
plants (N.O. Musacm ), natives of S. Africa ; also 
a plant of this genus. 

1789 Aiton Hortus Kewcnsis I. 285 Strelitzia... Can na- 
leav’d Stielitzia. Nat. of the Capeof Good Hope. Introd. 
1773, by Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. 2836 A. F. Gardiner 
Journ. Zooltt Country i. 27 We slept well under the shade 
of some strelitza trees (very similar to wild banana). 290* 
Pall Mall M ctg. June 232/1 Occasional tree ferns and stre- 
litzias . .are a reminder that. . the country is in the ti opics. 

Strame, Strainer, obs. ff. Stbeam, Steeamer. 

Strenable, -bylle, obs. ff. Stbainable. 

Strend(e, var. ff. Stbind, generation. 

f Strene, sbA Obs. rare. [Origin and meaning 
obscure.] 

233* Privy Purse Exp. Hen. VIII (2827) 131 Paied to one 
that brought a strene to the vyne fro pexhalles house, xl s. 

t Strene, sb* or a. Mus. Obs. [? Corruption 
of Stbeinant.J Strene note : a term applied to the 
breve. 

In the figure subjoined to the passage quoted, the breve 
has the form of a black slanting oblong with a stem pendent 
from each end. Cf. the quot. s.v. Streinant. 

_ 2330 Mar beck Bk. Com. Praier noted A ij, The first note 
is a strene note and is a breue. The second a square note, 
and is asemy breue. The ili. a pycke and is a mynymme. 
..The iiii. is a close. 

Strene, v. Obs. exc. north. Forms: 1 (ge-)str6o- 
nan, strienan, strdnan, atrfnan, (se)str^nan, 
2 (i)streonen, (3e)stren.en., (3e)strienen, 2-4 
strenen, 3-4 streonen, (3 stre onion), 4 strene, 
9 dial, strain, strene. [OE. (ze)strienan : see 
Strain id. 1 ] 

+ 1 . trans. To beget, procreate (offspring). Also 
with, forth : To propagate (one’s kind). Obs. 

In OE. also to gain, acquire, which seems to be the primary 
sense, 

C893 Alfred Oros. iv. i. § 3 pa. .sceoldon be heora wifum 
beama strienan. f 1000 Ags. Gosp, Matt. i. 6 Iudas gestrynde 
phares. a 1275 Cott. Horn. 225 Heo and his wif ba beam 
sestriende. e 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 19 Ure helende crist is 
nis onlepi sune noht after chesunge ac after strene for ban 
he him strende, alse )?e sunne strene® lilac, c 2100 Ormin 28 
Forr all folic wass )>att illke streon ]>att Adam haffde 
strenedd. c 2*03 Lay. 2502 [Locrine] b e streonede Abren 
vppen Astrild. c 1220 Bestiary €09 in O.E. Misc. 29 And be- 
hmden he hem sampnen Sanne he sulen o3re strenen. a 2223 
Ancr, R. 210 peo pet .. ei bin g dude hwarSuruh no childe ne 
schuldebeon of hire istreoned. <22300 Havelok 2983 Him 
stondes wel bat god child strenes. c 2320 Cast. Love 1380 
Hou he is Fader jeschullen i-heren, And hou wealleof him 
i-streoned weren. 2393 Langl. P. PI. C. xiv. 272 And whan 
be pocok caukede ber-of ich took kepe, How vn-corteisliche 
pe cok hus kynde forth strenede. 

fig. a 2aas Ancr. R, 234 Sikernesse streone® jemeleaste. 

t b. absol. Obs, 

c JtjsLamb. Horn. 133 Nis na stude to istreone bicumelic 
butan ®a be istreonieo beon bispused ribtUche to gedere. 
c 2300 E.E, Psalter Ixxii. 27 pou forlest alle saufe to be pat 
strenen with-outen J>e [L. perdidisti omnes, quifornicantur 
abs tei. 13. . K. Alls. 7037 Witboute lost of synne they 
streoneth. c 2323 Shokeham Poems 1. 2006 Ac jyf }>&t on 
pobren warneb hys flesch, Ne my;t[e} hy naut strene. 

2 . intr. Of dogs, etc. : To copulate. Also trans. 
(see quot. 1728). (See Eng. Dial . Diet.) 


a 2728 White Kennutt (E D.D.) A dog streneth a bitch. 
[Duinam.] 2820 Wilbraham Chesh. Gloss. 63 Strain v. 
expressive of the union of the sexes in the canine race. 1847 
Halliwell, Strain , to copulate, said of the cat. Ibid., 
Strene , to copulate, said of a dog. Durh. 

Hence Stre ning vbl. sb. 

c 2230 Halt Meid. 47 , 1 be streonunge prof, is on earst hire 
flesch wi® pat fulSe ituked. c 1325 Shored am Poems 1. 2003 
pat ober godnesse hys strenyng, per me may children wene. 
c 2320 Cast. Love 1389 Adam. .Fleschliche streoned vs 
euerichon, Ac }mlke fleschliche streonynge Beere vs bale. 

Strong, obs. or dial. f. String ; dial. f. Strong a. 
t Stronger, a. and adv. Obs. Forms : 1 
strengra, (strenera, straangra), 3 strengre, 3-5 
stronger, 4-5 -ere, 4 strengor. [OE. stryigra 
(neut. -re) OTeut. *straygizon- compar. of 
* stray go- Strong «.] A. adj. Stronger (in various 
senses : see Strong a.). 

c888 /Elfred Booth, xxiv. § 3 We wena® ®set mon bio by 
strenera [Bodl. MS. strsengra] pe he bid micel on his licho- 
man. Ibid, xxxii. § 1 peah Su nu wsere. .strengra bonne leo. 
a 2225 Ancr. R. 326 pe wunde bet euer wurse® an hond, & 
strengre is forte Helen, a 2300 Cursor M. 4298 Hert o stele, 
and bodi o biass, Strenger ben euer sampson was. a 1400 
Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 1 . 523 Ofte we seon the 
strengor falle Thorw him that feblore was. 2426 Lydg. De 
Guil. Pilgr. 8260, I am nat strengere than dauyd was. 

B. adv. More strongly. 

2340 Ayenb. 170 pe ilke pet . . is . . ine bise vijtinge : heb more 
strenger to done, .hiin-zelue to werie. 2382 Wyclif Exod. 
xxxix. 29 That the coope and the hi eest broche strey t myjten 
be knyt togidere to tne girdil, and with rynges strengere 
cowplid. 

Hence f Stre'ngerly adv., more strongly. 
a 2390 Prol. Job in Wyclif Bible II. 671 As if thou woldest 
an eel . . holde with streite hondis, how myche strengerli thou 
thristis, so myche the sunnere it shal sliden awey. 

f Strongest, a. Obs. [OE. strongest OTeut. 
*straygisto-, superl. of *strango- STRONG a.] 
Strongest (see the senses of Strong a.). 

c 803 /Elfred Oros. m. x. (Sweet) 238 Feower ba stvengstan 
beoda. a 1225 Ancr. R. 280 Heo [re. humility] is.. binge 
strengest. a 2450 Knt. de la Tour xxiv. 34 And tbanne he 
■ equired hem that the strengest hore of hem shulde smite 
furst the stroke. 2472 Fomiescue Wks. (1B69) 534 This 
is the strengyst argument that is made in the said boke, 
c 1489 Caxion Sonnes of Aymou ix. 208 Ye made hym the 
castel of Mountalban vpon the stiengest grounde that is 
wythin your royame. c 2300 Melusine vi. 33, I neuer sawe 
hym syn that the chasse was at the strengest. 
t Strengh, sb. Obs. Forms : 1 strengo, 
strengu, 3 strenge, 3-5 strengh(e, 5 stryngh(e. 
[OE. siryigu wk. fem. =OS. ( megin)strengi , OHG. 
strengi, strangi (MHG., mod.G. strenge) OTeut. 
type * stray gtn-, f. * stray go- STRONG a.] = STRENGTH 
sb., in various senses. 

1 . The quality of being strong, whether in phy- 
sical or immaterial senses. 

Beowulf 1533 Wearp 3 a wundenmasl.. strenge getruwode 
mundgripe roaesenes. Ibid. 2340 Strengo getruwode anes 
mannes. c8as Vesp. Psalter xxxv ii. 12 Heorte min 3edroefed 
is in me & forleort mec strengu min. c 2203 Lay, 26690 pa 
atstoden Rom-leoden mid rawje strenge [sic ; c 1275 strengbe]. 
c 2230 Gen. A- Ex, 714 Quor deades strenge warp him dun. 
Ibid. 3728 [God’s] milce is mikel, is strenge is stiong. a 2273 
Prov. /Elf red 561 in O. E. Misc., Gif-.bu ne moje mid 
strenghe b e selwen steren. c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. 
Lordsh. 117 Biodnesse pf theesand heles, hytoknys stryngh 
of body, a 2420 Aunters of Arthur 266 (Thornton MS.) 
Joure kynge es to couetous . . ; Maye no mane stere hym of 
strenghe, whilles be whele standis. 24. . in Parker Dom. 
A rchit. (1859) II 1 . 42 Then the strenghe of the streme astoned 
hem stronge. 

b. Force, violence. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 29523 Bot strengh nan did bai b am dll, 
For bai come wit b aim al wit will. <72300 Leg. Gregory 
(Schulz) 238 Sche swore, sche schuld hir neuer jeld, Bot he 
wib strenge hir wonne. 

2 . concr. a. An armed force, b. A fortified 
place. 

? <z 1400 Marie ArtJi. 2242 Thane the conquerour tuke kepe, 
and come with his strenghes To reschewc the ryche mene of 
the Rounde Table. Ibid. 2473. 2489 Hen. VII in Paston 
Lett. III. 358 The garnson of the towne of Concainewe, 
which is oon of the'grettest strenghes of all Bretayn, was 
besieged. 

fStrengli, v. Obs. Forms: 3-5 streng(e, 
streDgh.(e, (4 stsengM), 5stryngli(e. [OE. *strpt- 
gan (cf. setslrptgan to deforce, withhold wrong- 
fully) prehistoric *sirangjan, f. strong Strong a. 

If the word had survived it would normally have become 
stringe in the south and streng or string in the north.] 
trans. To make strong or stronger (in material 
or immaterial sense); to strengthen, confirm; to 
fortify, to reinforce. 

<z 1x75 Cott. Horn. 237 And elc of ham [sc. laws] jestren® 
& fulfellb °^ re - ^ 220a Ormin 2624 For J»ild birrb ben W2bb 
iwhillc mahht To beoldenn itt & strengenn. a 2225 Si. 
Marker. 14 pis heo® be wepnen . . bat strenge® ham stale- 
wardlukest ajein me. a 2223 Leg. Hath. 717 peos xneiden.. 
stod, purh beos steuene starcliche istrenget. a 2300 Cursor 
M. 18930 pe fire es god to strengh be tile, r 2323 Shoreham 
Poems 1. 701 For bred strengeb be herte of man. a *j 34 ° 
Hampole Psalter xvii. 20 He reft me out £ra my fees 
stalworthest, . . for bai ere strenghid [confortati sunt] abouen 
me. Ibid. Ixvii. 31 _ Strenghi in the and conferme in, vs 
. .that thou wroght in vs. c 1400 Melayne 1365 He comes 
at hande With men of armes a sexty tbowsande. To 
strenghe with 3one Cite, c 2400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. 
Lordsh. 82 Some bing stryngbys and fattys be body, some 
makys it megre and feble. c 2433 Torr. Portugal 113 Now 
god, bat Dyed appon a Rode, btrengithe hym boihe hope 
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and Mod, The Fs Id foi lo liaue ! c 1440 Ps. Penit. (1894) 18 
Thei stienghed hem that my sowle sought. 

Hence f Stre'nghing vbl. sb. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 18678 Rot Jjaii mistiouth. .Es strenghing 
of vr trouth to dai. 1535 in Lett. Suppress. Monasteries 
(Camden) 31 That ye had brought that tale unto him mote 
for the stienghing and confirmation of your opinion then 
foi any other thing elo.. a 1578 Linuesay (Pitscottie) Chron. 
Scot. (S.T.S.) I 62 So inordinatlie to promove hie, fteindis to 
landis and lordschipis (For the stienghen of his awin house, 
t Str e • ngh.fu.lly , adv. Obs. [f. Stbengh sb. 
+ -PUL - + -ly 2 .] With might or power. 

13. . Gosp. Nicod. 155 Sykyr men haf pai soght at steie 
pam stienghefully {A it ait. MS. myghtily]. 
strengite (stre-rjmt). Min. [a. G. slrengit 
(named after A. Slreng) : see -ite.] Hy diems 
phosphate of iron, found as a daisy incrustation of 
a red colour. 

1881 Watts Diet. Cheat. VIII. n. 1827. 1883 Encycl. Brit. 
XVI. 405/1. 

Strengle, obs, or dial, form of Strangle. 

+ Stre’ngly, adv. Obs. Also 5 strangely. 
[Alteration of Strongly adv., due lo the influence 
of Stuengerly.] = Strongly adv. 

a 1425 tr. Arderne's Treat. Fistula , etc, 22 It byhouep 
ii03t to cure }>e pacient with no cure hot cuttyng with yren, 
or fretyng with a tluede strengely 5 festned. 1435 Misyn 
Fire of Love 117 Oft-tyme we fall pat, be many casys taghtt, 
Strenglyar we suld stand. 

Strength (strer)]>), sb. Forms : 1 strengiSii, 
-o, stren^S, streengtS, strenS, strenc’S, oblique 
cases strengSe etc., 2-3 stren^Se, 2 atreon^Se, 
streang’Se, 3-5 sfcrengpe, 2-6 strengths, 2 
streiniJa, 2 (5 . 5 V.) streinpe, 3 s tranche, 
strennepe {Or ml), strange, 3-4 strenepa, 
streneth, 3-5 strenkpo, 31-7 strenth, 4 strenpe, 
strinth(e, (strennthe, streinp, streinthe), 4-6 
strenthe, 4 strenjt, 4-5 strenkith, -kep, (4 
strenket, fl strenkit, -kyght, 4, 6 Sc. strynth, 
(4 -the), 4-6 strenght, (4 strengheth), 5 strangp, 
streynth(e, streynght, stryngth(e, (strengyth, 
strentht, streyngthe, strayngth, strayint, 
strynt), 5 -6 strenghth, (6 stranghth, streinght, 
strynoht, Sc. strainth, stryntht), 3- strength. 
[OE. strpigSu str. fem. =■ OHG. strengida 
OTeut. type *straygij>o, f. *siraygo- Strong a . : 
see -th lb.] 

1 . The quality or condition of being strong. 

a. Power of action in body or limbs ; ability to 
exert muscular force. 

In !5-i8th c. the plural was often used after a plural 
possessive. 

a 1000 Ags. Ps. (Spelm.) cxlvi. it Na on strengeie horses 
willan habbafl. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6136 Edmond vor is 
stiengpe [v. r. strenge] was ycluped yiensyde. 1303 R. 
Brunne JIandl. Synne 3047 3 yf pou for strenkpe be mys- 
proute, And hast bostful wrdys and loude. 1340 Hampole 
Pr. Consc. 5898 pe gudes of kynd er bodily strenthe, . . And 
dely vernes ancl bewLe of body, c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 84 Of 
his stature he was of euene lengthe And wonderly delyuere 
and of greet strengthe. c 1400 Parce rnichi 101 in z6 Pol. 
Poems 146 Sampson loste hys streyngthe theifore. 14.. 
Lat. 4 Eng. Prov. (MS. Donee 52) 27 Stienghtb mowes 
down |je medow. c 1470 Gol. 4 Gam. 346 War al your 
strenthis in ane, In his grippis ancl ye gane, He wald ourcum 
yow ilkane. 1471 Caxton Rccuyeli (Sommer) 242 He put 
hem a backe by naturell strength and foice many tymes. 
1577 Googe tr. Hcresbach's Hush. 1. 14 Some woorkes te- 
quire strength more then skill. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. ii. 17 
More huge in strength, then wise 111 workes he was 1592 
Soliman 4 Pers. 1. iii. 5 Put Lambe-like mildenes to your 
Lyons strength. 1633 T. James Voy. 49 We heaued to the 
vttermost of our strengths. 1661 Boyce Style of Script. 
248 The self same Nail must enter Lesse or Deeper accord- 
ing to the Stiength of the Hand that Diives it in. 1719 
De Foe Crusoe 1. (Globe) 123 Getting one [sc. a block of 
wood] as big as I had Strength to stii, I lounded it. 
173213. Robinson Anita. Oecon. xor A frequent Increase 
of this Force in Muscles much moved mustot Necessity in- 
ciease both their Magnitudes and Strengths. 1736 Burt.ER 
Anal. 1. iii. Wks. 1874 L 62 Possibly the sum of the whole 
stiength of brutes inay be greater than that of mankind. 
1817 Shelley Rev. Islam 2785 She giasped me with the 
strength Of madness. 1832 Brewster Nat. Magic x. 246 
Dr. Desaguliers was convinced that his feats were exhibi- 
tions of skill and not of -strength. 1868 Field 4 July 14/3 
London rowed in very good form, but lacked strength ana 
dash. 1888 F. Hume Mine. Midas 1. Prol., You have 
strength, I have brains. 

b. Bodily vigour in general ; efficiency of the 
bodily powers ; esp. in contrast with the weakness 
due to illness, fatigue, age, immaturity, etc. 

t Also collect. pl. for sing. : cf. L. vires. 
it io°o /Elfmc Horn II. 76 Sw a swa se fulfremeda wsestm 
bio on fulre strencSe peonde. 1362 Langl. P. PL A. vm. 83 
Olde Men and hore hat helples beop of strengpe. c 1375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints xx i. ( Clement ) 438 pe fadyr pane strynth cane 
tyne. In swonyng pane ne fel flat brad. Ibid. xxxi. 
(Eugenia) 274 Fevrys. .pat trawalit hir hard & hat, & of 
strinthis mad hyr mat. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xxviii. 108 
Dydo..thre tymes made her effort to reysehei self vpon her 
elbowe. But her strengthes . . myght not therto suffyse. 1544 
Betham Precepts IV ar 1. clxiv. H vj b, Sparyng nothynge, 
y' they maye be healed and may haue theyr strength 1 e- 
stored. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 1:1. i. 42 It isbut as a Body, 
yet distemper’d, Which to his former strength may be le- 
stor'd, With good aduice, and little Medicine. 1618 W. 
Lawson New Orch. 4 Gard, (1626) 16, I haue knowne a 
tiee tainted in setting, yet grow, and beare b]ossomes..and 
yet for want of strength could neuer shape his fruit. x( 56 a 

Vql. IX. 


J. DFGRAvr.itn Thesaurus Rented, (ed. 2) 35 The full Dose 
is the whole Medicine, for Men and Women of strength. 
1723 N. Robinson Th. Phvsick 173 At last, after many Fils 
and much enduring, the Hands tiunble, the Stiength fails, 
the Spirits sink. 1748 in Naitne Peerage Evid. (1874) 
125 You may. assuie Mrs. Brown that bet son is tecova- 
ing strength daily. 1776 Tunl of Nundocomar 32, 2 lie 
has not strength to undergo any evamination, after the 
fatigue of bringing him to court, i860 Tindall Glac. 1. xi. 

79 My strength was gone, and . . I lequiied to rest once more. 

C. Power in general, •whether physical, mental, 
or due to the possession of resources ; ability for 
effective action ; efficiency, vigour (of mental facul- 
ties, etc.). 

a 1000 Caedmon's Gen. 950 (Gr.) Ac se weard [of Eden] 
lsafaS nuht & stiengfio. 1*1223 Reg Hath. 1014 pat tu 
mahe stihen to undei stonden in him godes muchele strencSe. 
c 1320 Cast. Love 534 We [the Trinity] beop on in one ful- 
nesse, In miht, in strangle and in heijnesse. 138 . Wyclif 
Sel. Wks. III. 478 per wittes ben pinne, perstiynthe Intel, 
her tyme schort, to study and teciie holy writte. 1531 T. 
Wilson Logic Dj, The natural stiength, is an aptnes of 
nature, geuen either to the body, or to the mynd. is® 1 
Hoby Castiglione's Bk. Courtier 1. (1900) 28 To laye uppon 
me a burden that passeth my strengthe. 1362 A herd. Kirk. 
Sees. Rec. (Spalding Club) 5 Quhow God suld be lowit,.. 
wirsbipped allaneihe, with the haill man, saul), hart, mynd, 
mycht, and stryncht. 1616 B. Jonson Devil an Ass 1. i. 24 
Foolish feind, Stay t’your place, know yourowne strengths, 
and put not Beyond the spheare of your aotiuity. 1662 
Gunning Lent Fast 51 As Nazianzen above attemperating 
his example to our stiength. 1739 Johnson R asselas viii, 
Discovering in me gieat stiength of memoiy and quickness 
of apprehension. 1779 Min or No. 19 The natuial strength 
of his understanding. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xxii, You 
could write us a piece to bring out the whole strength of the 
company. 1859 J- Mariincau Ess. (1866) I. 73 So far we 
think Mr. Mill’s stiength as great here as elsewhere. 1894 
Liddon Life Pusey I. i. 32 His stiength lay in accurate 
verbal scholatship rather than in philosophy. 

d. Capacity for moral effort or endurance; finn- 
ness (of mind, character, will, purpose) ; power to 
resist temptation or fulfil a difficult duty; f forti- 
tude as one of the cardinal virtues. 

In one's own strength : in reliance on oneself and not on 
divine grace. 

i 900 Bee dais Hist. 1. ix, [xii.] (1890) 46 Ac hi. .laerdon poet hi 
him . modes strengSo naman. c 1000 ./Eli ric Horn. I. 44 pa 
weai 3 se eadiga Stephanas mid Godes gife, and mid micelre 
strencSe afylled. c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 155 All ure diihlen. . 
jetie us mihte and stieinSe. C1200 Ormin 5519 pe feoipe 
jife off Halts Cast Iss strennepe jam pe deofell. C1320 
Cast. Love 801 Foute veitues cardinals [|iat] beoJ> ; pat is, 
stiengbe and sleihschupe, Rihtfulnesse and woischupe. 
a 133a S. Lnty 155 in Horstra. Altengl. Leg. (1881) 18 Swilk 
strenkith god sent to hir. C1374 Chaucer Booth. 1. pr. iv. 
(186S) 13 po I pat hadde gadeied stienke)> in my coiage 
answerede and seide [etc.]. C1386 — Pars. T. 72S Agajns 
this homble synne of Accidie, .ther is a veitu, that is called 
fortitudo or strengthe. 1326 Ptlgr. Ferf. (W. de W. 
153 1) 138 The more perfytly the lyght of goostly strength 
shall shyne in vs,. 1332 Aar. Hamilton Caiech. (1884) 8 Of 
hoip in our awin strenth. 1367 Glide Godlie Ballatis 
(S.T.S.) 34 Faithfull is God, ana on 30W hespietie, And will I 
noL thole 30W temp[t]it for to be, Aboue jour streutli. 1392 ] 
Shaks. Rom. Jj- Jul. iv. i. 72 If. . Thou hast the strength of ( 
will to slay thy selfe. 1636 B. Jonson Discov. init., He 
knows not his own strength, that hath not met adversity. 
1673 J. Owen Indwelling Sin x. (1732) 116 This theiefore 
ought a Believer diligently to attend unto, najnely, That 
every thing he doth to God, be done in the Strength of 
Christ. 2779 Cowper Human Frailty 19 A stranger to 
superior strength, Man vainly trusts his own. 1833 Tenny- 
son Will 11 But ill for him who, bettering not with time, 
Coirupts the strength of heaven-descended Will, ipoz 
Violet Jacob Sheep-Stealers xiii, Iler overwiought mind 
was beginning to feel the influence of his quiet stiength of 
purpose. 

pi, 1633 Jer. Taylor Serin. Golden Grove , Winter v. 63 
[Want of attendance to the sense and intention of our 
prayet s] is only so remedyed as our pi ayers are made zealous, 
and our infirmities passe into the strengths of the Spirit. 

e. Power of contending in warfare ; now chiefly, 
military power derived from numbers, equipment, 
or resources. 

a 1122 0 . E. Chron. (Laud. MS.) an, 1106, Ac seo streong'Se 
& se sije wearS Jpses cynges. £1175 Lamb. Horn, 13 Ah ic 
eou 3ife sije and streinpe. a 1200 Vices & Virtues 27 Ac ne 
nmi non senne ne non dieuel habben strengle ajean Sessere 
gode ileaue. c 1230 Owl fy Night. 1713 Foi mony mon mvd 
speres orde hauep lutle strengjie, & mid his schelde, Ah 
nabeles in one felde [etc.] a 1400-30 Wars Alex. 1013 [The 
old knights say] We may no3t stand now in stede oure 
strenth is [to] rebill, c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xv. 60 By 
cause of Jour ill lifting, .and nojt of oure stienth Godd has 
giffen it intill oure handes. c 1423 Eng. Cong . Ireland (1896) 

96 Men that, .yn so fele Anguysshes with vs hath your 
streynth assayed, cometh forth, men ! 1474 Caxton Chesse 
iv. ii. (1883) 168 For yf he [sc. the king] be taken or 
ded or ellis Inclusid and shette vp alle the strengthes of 
alle other faylle and alle Is fynyshid and loste. cxsii 
1 st Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. p. xxxiii/2 For if they 
sholde come out by there strength and hardynesse tbe[y] 
wolde conquere all the worlde. 1323 Berners Froiss. II. 
ccxi. 270 b, They were de.syrous to proue their strengthes 
agaynst the Chnsten men. 1392 Kyd Span. Tt ag. 1. iv. r5 
Their fight was long, . Their strength alike, their strokes 
both dangerous. 1398 Grenewey Tacitus, Ann. xi. v. (1622) 

146 Declaring that the ancient liberty of Germany was taken 
from them, and that the Roman strength mastered all. 1793 
Anted. W. Pitt III. xxxix. 51 If our people aie united, .we 
have an internal strength sufficient to repel any foreign in- 
vasion. 1818 J. T. Jones Acc. War Sp. «S* Portugal 423 
Buonaparte was yet in strength to make face against the 
united armies of the remainder of Europe. 

f. In a fortification, fortified place, etc. : Power 
of withstanding assault or capture, 


c 137S Sc. Leg. Saints xvxiii. ( George ) 67 lie entre mycht 
nocht, for gret stiinth & hicht of wal & gret jetnesel of jettis 
al. 1323 Berni.rs Froiss. I. cccxciii. 274 Within the towne 
theie was a mynster..the whiche they of the countrey had 
fortefyed, and there in they were, 111 trust of the stienght of 
> e place. 1362 WiNjtt Cert. Tractahs Wks (S.T.S.) I. 37 
Quliat stienth had his armoui of defence thair. 1585 T. 
Washington ti. Ntcholay's Voy. 1. viii. 9 Enquuing of him 
what stiength the towei might be of. 1391 Shaks. 1 Hen. 
VI, 111. iv. 7 This Aime, that hath leclajm’d To your 
obedience . . seuen walled Townes of strength. 1617 M oryson 
Ilin. 11. 20 To the nattual strength of the place is added the 
art of interlacing the low bowes, and casting the bodies of 
ti ees acrosse the way. 1794 Mrs. Radclippe Myst. Udolpho 
xxxi, ‘ But they know not,’ thought she, * its strength, or the 
armed numbers within it * [the castle]. 1820 Scoit Monast. 
x.vxv, He questioned hint , . concerning the Baron of Avenel ’s 
piobabie forces— the strength of his castle [etc.]. 1842 Bor- 
row Bible in Spain xxxiv, Llanes is an old town, formerly 
of consideiable strength. 

g. In things, material or immateiial : Operative 
power ; capacity for producing effects. 

c 1000 Sax, Leedii. I. 114 WiS attres stienfte genim J»as 
wyite. a 1225 Leg. Hath. 649 Laueid . . jtf swuch mahte & 
strengSe i mine wordes Jat J>eo . moten missen Jrof. c 140a 
Maundev. (Roxb.) xxvl 125 My worde sail be of als grete 
strenth, and als scliarpe and scherand, as my swerde. c 1440 
Generydes 682r In strenthe or [? read of] eibys that ben 
profeitable, In them I knowe the vertu that is sure. 1569 
Undirdown Ovid's Iuvect. Ibis Pref A v b, Theie is 
no poy-on, Lo the poyson of a Serpente, no strength, to 
the strength of Gunpouder. 1390 Shaks. hi ids. N. ni. 
ii. 250 Thy tin eats haue no moie stiength then her weak 
praise [ Theobald piayeisj 1611 — Wint. T. iv. iv. 124 
Pale Prime-roses, That dye vnmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength. 1680 Moxon Meek. 
Exerc. xii. 205 And by the foice and sti ength of the Wedge, 
the whole Drill-bench is diawn down, and fastned athwart 
the Cleeks of the Lathe. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth. 
VI. (1723) 294 The Sun.. (to speak in the Phrase of the 
Vulgar,. .) hath gain’d a greatei Strength. 1732 Pope Ess. 
Man ii. 67 Most strengtli the moving principle requires; 
Active its task, it prompts, impels, mspiies. 1781 Cowper 
Flatting Mill 4 When a bar of puie silver, .is .roll’d In an 
engine of utmost mechanical stiength. 1817 Shelley Rev. 
Islam 1369 Gieat is the stiength Of woids. 1882 G. M. 
Minchin unipl. Kinematics vi. 167 The time late of supply 
of liquid through the source is called the strength of the 
soutce. 

*(• h. Validity, legal force. To bear strength : 
to be in force. To stand in its strength : to temain 
valid. Obs. 

c 1418 Lvdg. Troy-bk. iv. 342 But wlier so be bat he be lef 
or loth, per is no more ; but in conclusiuun, In his [= its] 
strengpe stood Je eleccioun. 1423 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 256/1 
That this ordynaunce stretche and here stienketh also wel 
wyth in Chesshue. 1439 E.E. Wills (1B82) 122 Annuites. ., 
vviche he will that thei stande yn their stt enketh. 144B in 
Willis & Clark Cambridge (18&6) II. 9 Then the foiseid 
obligacion.. stand in non strenketh nor effect, and elles jef 
hit be not fulfilled that then bit stand in strenketh and veitu. 
1450 Rolls of Parlt. V. 186/2 That oure Giaunt. .he not pie- 
judiced nor hurt, but stande in his strenght. 1538 Extracts 
Abcrd. Reg. (1844) 1 . 150 And this my petitioune, be way of 
reconuentioune to haf the stryntht of ane boigbt. gyf neid 
beis. 1379 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 2/2 This rule., 
whiche shal lemaine of strength vnto the worldes encl._ 1690 
in Naime Peerage Evid. (1874) 27 The haill.. provisions., 
are declared lo stand., in their full force strentn and effect. 

i. Power to sustain the application of foice 
without breaking or yielding. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 1980 And loo thys hous of which 
I write.. Alle was the tymber of no strengthe Yet hit is 
founded to endure, 1667 Milion P. L. i. 427 Spirits . . Not 
ti’d or manacl’d with joynt or limb, Nor founded on the 
brittle strength of bones. 1727 Chambers tr. Le Clerc's 
Treat. Archit. 23 Were we only to haveregard to the Laws 
of Strength and Weakness, we shou’d diminish the Entable- 
ments of Columns that have Pedestals, rather than those 
which have none. X763 Mills Pract. Husb. IV. 217 The 
bass used for this, or for any other binding, should be taken 
from a sound mat, and be soaked in watei for some hours, to 
increase it’s strength. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 48/2 The 
strength of materials in resisting the strains to which they 
are subject. 1841 Civil Engin. tj- Arch. Jml, IV. 79 Tables 
. . to facilitate the computation of the strength and dimensions 
of GuderSj Bressummers, [etc.]. 1842 Gwilt Archit, § 1624 
The primitive horizontal or tiansveise Strength of Oak is 
taken at 1000; its supporting or primitive veitical Strength 
at 807; and its cohesive 01 absolute Strength at 1821. 1876 
Voyle & Stevenson Milit. Did. 427/2 Tensile strength as 
applied to iron, is its power to resist being torn asunder by 
a force exeited. in the direction of its length 1883 M. P. 
Bale Saw-Mills 191 The strength of best oxhide belts, used 
for belting, has been calculated at about 3,086 lbs. per square 
inch of section. 1884 Sargent Rep. Forests N. Amer, 252 
The specimens tested for the purpose of determining the 
strength of the wood produced by the different trees. 
fig, 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacrce 1. i. § 20 If Procopius 
his pillar hath strength enough to bear such a conjecture. 

j. Intensity and active force (of movement, wind, 
fire, a stream, current of electricity, or the like) ; 
intensity (of a physical condition, colour, sound, 
etc.), f With strength : violently. 

c 1273 Passion of our Lord 499 in O.E. Misc. 31 He schef 
hit [sc. the speai] myd strenkjie hat to his heoite hit com. 
1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 3106 For jse fire here, of strenth es 
les pan pe fire of purgatory es. c 1430 Hymns Virgin (1867) 
120 Thorowe the strength off pe wynd Into the Welken hitt 
[the sea] sohall slynge. C1440 Alphabet of Tales (1904) 96 
With strenthe of hur lowpyng pe bote drown yd. 1480 Rob, 
Devyll 334 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 232 So swyfte with strenght 
Robert dyd come, That bys speai e ran thoiovve the knyghtes 
bodye. 01593 Marlowe Ovid's Eleg, 1. ii. 11, I saw a 
brandisht fire encrease in strength. 1705 H. Blackwell 
Engl. Fencing-Master 8 For if a Thrust come to be forced, 
or with any Strength, the Parry is so narrow, that no Parade 
can be made, a 1719 Addison Disc, Learning Misc. Wks. 


STRENGTH. 

ig 14 1 1 . 463 Thus lias Time mellowed the W urhs of Antiquity, 
by qualifying:, if I may so say, the Strength and Rawness of 
their Colouis 1727 1 ’. Walklr Scuttle Iiiog. Presbyt. (1S27) 
I. 159 lie entred in, and the Stiength of Water cairied him 
and his Horse beneath the Foord. 1815 J. Sun h Panorama 
Set. Art II. 267 If the stiength of the shock is found to 
give uneasiness, it may be moderated by [etc,], _ Ibid. 737 ' 
The colour thus prepared produces a fine crimson,.. its 
strength may be inci eased by adding more of the oxide of 
gold. 183a Brewster Nat, Magic vi. 138 Tne strength of 
the image of the Castle so far obscured the background, that 
it made no sensible imptession on the obsetveis. 1866 
CItamb. Encycl. VIII. 7/2 The strength of the pulse depends 
chiefly on the force with which the blood is duven from the 
heart. 1873 J. C. Maxwell Electr. <$• Magn. II vii. 206 It 
is a homogeneous function of the second degiee with tespect 
to the strengths of the [electric] currents. 

k. Vigour, intensity (of feeling, conviction, etc.). 
Also, emphasis, posiliveness (of refusal). 

1550 Coverdale Spir. Perle xxvui. (1360) 271 Faith.. re- 
ceiueth increasement and moie strength, through patience. 
1596 Shaks. Merck . V. v. i. 198 If you did know . . You would 
abate the strength of your displeasure. 1596 — 1 Hen. TV. 

1, ill, 25 Those Prisoners in your Highnesse [name] demanded 
Were .not with such strength denied As was deliuered to 
your Maiesty. 1781 Cowflr Comet sat. 88 Opposition gives 
opinion strength. 

l . Intensity of the specific properly, or propor- 
tionate quantity of the active ingredient in a sub- 
stance; potency (of drugs, liquors). Also, in 
particularized sense, a definite degree of strength. 

1588 Kyd Hoitseh. Philos. Wks. (igoi) 272, I speake of 
choyse wynes which get strength with age. 1653 1 . Brugis 
Fade Mecum (ed. 2) 134 If you will put in gummes, , .you 
must boyle them verygently least they burn, and the strength 
vanish away. 1697 Drydln Virg. Georg, iv, 135 T’allay the 
Stiength and Hardness of the Wine. 1790 Act 30 Geo. Ill , 
c. 37 1 2 Spirits of any greater or higher Degiee of Strength 
than that of One in Six under Hydiometer Pi oof. _ 1843 
Penny CycL XXVII. 459/1 A wine is piepated which is 
green, and which becomes deeper by time, while the strength 
increases so much, that [etc.]. 1851-3 Tomlinson CycL 

Useful Arts (1857) II. 29/2 A mixture of lime and water of 
3 or 4 diffeient strengths, 1904 Knowledge Mar. 43/2 This 
diffeience of price is due to the greater ‘strength’ of the 
flour . . meaning by ‘ strength ’ the capacity to make more and 
latger loaves for equal weights of flour used. 1907 J. A. 
Hodges Elan. Phologr. (ed. 6) 151 A developer of normal 
strength. 

m. Of soil : Firmness. 

1573-80 Tusser Husb. (1878) 49 The straw and the eare to 
liaue bignes and length, betokeneth land to be good and in 
strength 1707 Mortimer Hush. 42 Ploughs . .must be great 
or small according to the depth and strength of the Soil you 
Plow. 1794 Vancouver Agric. Cambridge 73 Westwaidly 
of this, the soil again improves in strength, and staple. 1892 
Speaker 3 Sept. 2S9/1 Half a hundred acres of thistly land, 
from which savour and strength had long departed. 

n. Demonstrative force or weight (of arguments, 
evidence) ; amount of evidence for (a case). 

1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, m. i. 49 Whiles Warwick tels his 
Title, smooths the Wrong, Inferreth arguments of mighty 
strength. 1725 Watts Logic iv. ii. (1726) 351 Afterwaids 
mention the Objections distinctly in their fufi Stiength^and 
give a distinct Answer to them. 1814 Chalmers Evid. ii. 65 
Consider the stiength even of heathen testimony to the facts 
of the gospel histoiy. 1818 Hallam Mid. Ages viii. m. 
(1819) III. 48 In this consists, I think, the sole strength of 
the opposite aigument, 1895 Law Times XCIX. 344/1 The 
litigant should as speedily as can he learn something of the 
strength of his opponent's case. 

o. Energy or vigour of literary or artistic con- 
ception or execution ; forcefulness (of delineation, 
versification, expression). 

1687 Miege Gt. Fr. Did. 11. s.v., The strength (or 
energy) of a Discourse, la force d'nn Disconrs. 1695 
[R. Graham] Short Acc. Painters in Drydcu's Du Fres- 
noy's Art Paint, 314 He had indeed an admiiable Colour- 
ing, and great stiength in all his Woiks. 1709 Pope 
Ess, Cnt. 361 And piaise the easy vigour of a line, Where 
Denham’s strength, and Waller’s sweetness join. 1710 Fel- 
ton Diss. Classics (1718) Pref. 17 We should see more and 
more into the Property, Strength, and Compass, and all the 
hidden Beauties of the Greek and Latin Tongues. 1715 
Pope Iliad I. Pief. C4, Pie consider'd these [dialects] as 
they bad a greater Mixture of Vowels or Consonants, and 
accordingly employ'd them as the Veise lequir’d either a 
greater Smoothness or Strength. 1752 Gray Stanzas to Mr. 
Ii. Bentley 13 Ah 1 could they catch his strength, his easy 
grace, His quick creation, his uneuing line. 1777 Potter 
AEschylus, Prometh. Chain'd Foieword, Theie is in this 
remaining drama a sublimity of conception, a strength, a 
Are, a certain savage dignity peculiar to this bold writer. 
T&ez'lidln. Rev. Oct. 86 Dr. Rennel’s first sermon, upon the 
consequences of gaining, is admiiable for its stiength of 
language, its sound good sense, [etc.]. 1906 Lit. lForld 33 
Nov. 5x9/2 The pictures ate notable for a pioper mingling 
of strength and delicacy. 

p. Cards. Of a hand (or the player holding it): 
Effectiveness due to the value of the cards held ; 
also, the condition of being strong or abundant in 
(a specified suit). Of a suit : Number and value 
of the cards held by a player, 

1862 ‘Cavendish’ Whist (1864) 22 Both these ends are 
advanced by choosing for your original lead the suit in 
which you have the greatest numerical strength. 1900 J. Dob 
Bridge Man. 32 The test of very many doubtful No Trum- 
pets lies in the strength or weakness of the Spades. 

q. . Billiards. (See quot. 1896.) 

1788 J. Beaufort Hoyles Games Impr. 194 [Billiards.] 
This game [i.e. the losing game] depends gieatly upon 
particular strengths. 1896 W. Broadfoot Billiards iii. 
(Badm. Libr.) 106 Stiength is the measure of force used to 
make a stroke, which is said to be soft or hard according to 
the strength. 
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r. Comm. Firmness, absence of lowering ten- 
dency, in pi ices. 

1891 Daily News 15 Apr. 2/7 No strength is yet felt in the 
market foi home tiade jams, igrz Standard 20 Sept. 8/7 
Pi ices showed some degree of sti ength at the opening. 1913 
Times 9 Aug. 17/2 The South African maiket showed 
stiength. 

2 . Phrases, fa. By or with strength of-, by 
force of. Cf. Force sh . 1 16. Ohs. 

13. . Minor Poems fr. Vei non MS. xhx. 424 He ]>at may 
fulli conquerre A 1 acuntrc bi sticngjm of were. 1555 Instil. 
Genii. E lj. When as they winning by strength of aimes y° 
cunti ie of Asia. . did frely gcue [etc.]. 3585 T. Washing ton 
tr Nk ho lay's Voyli. v. 4 We rowing with strength of oares 
towaides the snide citie. Ibid, n xi. 46 With strength of 
rowing we coasted along. *59^ W. Phillip tr, Eangencs 
Vay. & hij>s Holland E . Ind, 27 They entered into their 
boate, and by strength of oaies rowed fiom vs. 

f'b. No strength-, no matter ( = no /one, 
Force sbf 20). Ohs.— 1 

1340 Ayenb. 31 And yef he him damnede be him zelue : 
ber-of no strengbe. 

fo. (To hunt) with strength : by way of tegular 
chase. Cf. Force sbO- 22 a. Ohs. 

c 1369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 351 And al.men spelte of 
huntynge How they wolde slee the heit with strengthe. 
C1400 Master of Game (MS. Digby 1S2) xxv, Whan be 
kynge..will hunte for be heite with stiength, be maistei of 
be game moste baue [etc.]. 

d. On the strength of: + (a) with the strength 
derived from, fortified by (food or drink) (obs.) ; 
(h) encouraged by, relying on, or atguing from. 

Cf. 1 Kings xix. 8 ‘in the strength of that meat’, which is 
literal fiom the Hebrew. 

1625 Massinger New Way u. ii, Here j drinke It off, the 
ingredients are cordiall. .You may ride on the strength of 
this till to morrow morning. 1708 Addison Pres. St. War 
24 The Allies after a successful Summerare too apt upon the 
Strength of it to neglect their Preparations foi the ensuing 
Campaign. 1717 Prior A him in. 243 Was ever Tai tai fiei ce 
or cruel, Upon the Strength of Water-Gi uell a 3734 North 
Life Ld. Kpr. Guilford (1742) 53 Sir William Jones, who, 
upon the Strength of the Duke of Bucks, set his Lordship so 
haid for the Solicitor General’s Place. 1780 Mirror No. 92, 
I have known a lady here contrive to make a figure for half 
the winter, on the strength of a plume of feathers, or the 
trimming of a petticoat. 1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries 
Hum. Life (1826) iii. § 39 Going to see a party of strolling 
players on the stiength of an encouraging report. 1845 
Dickens Chimes iii. no [He] had considerably iinpioved his 
acquaintance with Sir Joseph Bowleyon the strength of his 
attentive letter. 1865 Emerson in Harpers Mag. (1884) 
Feb. 461/2 On the stiength of your note, I am woikwgaway 
at my last pages. 1885 Munch. Exam. 13 July 3/2 He 
makes a caieful selection of instances, on the strength of 
which he asks us to accept the conclusion at which he has 
arrived, 1890 D. C. Murray John Vale xxv, You have 
[made a discovery], have you?. .And you want half-a-ctown 
for a drink on the strength of it! 

3 . Used for: A source of strength; that which 
, makes strong. (Not now in pi.) 

Often in Biblical language (literally from Heb.), esp. as 
predicated of God. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) lix. 6 And EfTrem ys seflele strengbu 
heafdes mines, a 1300 Cursor M. 7208 His wijf wald noght 
fin,, Til sco besoth had gert him sai, In quat stede al his 
strencth lai. a 1340 Hamfole Psalterxxx. 4 For my strenght 
and my fleynge ert thou. 61386 Chaucer Monk’s T. 68 
For alle hise stiengthes in hise heeres weere. a 1400 Minor 
Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxiii. 234 Heilvrloye of worbinesse, 
And vr strengbe berto. 16x5 E. S. Britain's Buss in Arber 
Eng. Garner III. 648 Our shipping and mariners, sea 
towns, and coasts, which, .should be the walls and stiength 
of this Islandish Monarchy. 1630 R. Johnson Kiitga. fr 
Commvt. 220 Both of them are wonderfull strengths, eases, 
and riches to his Countrey. 1630 M. Godwyn tr. Bp. God- 
ivyn's Ann. Eng. 21 Our chiefe strength were our Archeis. 
1667 Milton P. L. x. 9at [Eve to Adam] Bereave me not, 
Whereon I live,,. My only strength and slay. 1678 Bp. 
Sprat Serin. 7 Nov. (1710) 130 Wnat they boaaed would be 
a Mischief to us, you aie providing shall be one of our 
principal Strengths. 1738 Wesley Psalms u. vii, And all 
my Powers shall join to bless The Loid, my Strength and 
Righteousness. 1855 Prescott Philipp II 1. v. I. 6g The 
strength of his army lay in his Spanish veterans. 1883 
Mancli. Exam. 24 Oct, 4/6 The strength of Conservatism 
was that it appealed to men of all classes and positions, .who 
desire to maintain the Constitution as it is. 
f 4 . Superior power exeited for conquest, outrage, 
or compulsion ; force ; wrongful force, violence ; 
pi. acts of violence. To make strength : to resort 
to force. Obs. 

c 1000 Apollonius of Tyre (1834) 2 He . . 3 a ongean-winnen- 
dan ftemnau raid micelre strengjie earfoSlice ofercom. a xxaa 
O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 11x9, Sume ba castelas he mid 
sttengde xenam. 1x54 Ibid. an. 1x37, § 6 Landes bat rice 
men liefden mid strengthe. axzoo Moral Ode 368 in O. E. 
Horn, 1 . 169 Ne seal him na mon mene ber of strengbe neof 
wionge. c xsoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 379 And ?if be louerd net 
his underlmge to jiuene, bat beoo strengSe, and refloc. 
6x250 Gen. 4* Ex. 673 Nembrot nam wid strengShe 3 at 
lond, And helde Se tur o babel in his hond. 1297 R, Glouc. 
(Rolls) 4366 Some he mid strenebe nom Sc al quic horn vret 
6 1300 K. Horn T084 (Laud) Mooy Myd strenebe hyre hadde 
And in to toure ladde. c 1300 Leg. Gregory (Schulz) 621 ]>o 
was be douke wib strengbe ytake, And broujt to be conteise 
sone. 33.. Cursor M. 19323 (Edin.) To be tempil banzai 
giede, ba postlis to bair curte to lede, hot strenbes nane did 
bai bairn til. 1390 Gower Conf. I, 240 And that thing mai 
I noght fulfille, But if I scholde strengthe make, c 1400 
Maundev. (1839) v. 37 On that was clept Guytoga . made 
him Soudan be strengthe. 6 1400 Brut lix. 54 pai hade 
descomfitede himbiforn-hand,and dryuen him out by strong )>. 
c X400 Pride of Life 332 in Non-Cycle Myst. Plays 99 Med 
is mad a demisman, Streyint betit Jie lau. 1463 Stc.t. Roll 


STRENGTH. 

Irel. 3 Edvt. IV (191 4) 187 To resist the malicieux pouiposes 
might and strayngth of your fuisaid Irishe Enemy ez. 

+ 5 . A power, faculty; an active propeity. Ohs. 

c xooo So. v. Leechd. I. 1 16 Jenim bas ylcan wyrte & ele & 
swmen smeio do tosmnne bonne haifS hit da stimngde hyne 
to sewyrmenne. 1387-8 T. Usic Test. Love 111. \i. (Skim) 
1 . 67 Instiumiint of willing is thilke stiength of the soule, 
whiche that constiaynetli to wilne. c 1400 tr. Sccreta 
Secret., Gov. Lorash. 96 Vche sawle is a spintuell stryngthe, 

. . and it hauys two stiyngthes rennynge to-gedre yn body, 

. .oon of be stryngthes is a tokenynge, be ober ys wiikand, 
bat glonousgod hauys inhghtyd of vij stiengnes; of stryngthe 
attractyue, and letiactyf, of stryngthe digestyf, and puigatyf, 
of stiengthe nutrityf, and infmnatyf, and sustantyf. 6x440 
Gesta Rom. xevi. 427 (Add. MS.) Thetfoie I am holdyn to 
seme hym with all my strengthes And membies, 1508 Dun- 
bar I'na Mnriit IVciuen 264 Be diagonis baitht and dowis, 
ay in double forme, And qulien it nedis sow, onone, note 
baitli ther stianthis. 1525 tr. Bruusuyke's llandyivoik 
Sing. xv. Dj b, That the powdei [shall] haue in hyin selfe 
suclie stiength that whan it towcheth the vayne, that it 
therwith may close, which strength is namyd stiptica. Ibid. 
lxviii. O iv b, Lay thervpon this plaster, whyche hathe the 
stienglbe to cause all bowed bones to come out agayn. 
f 6. A feat of strength ; an act requiring stiength. 
To make no strength of : to find no difficulty in. 

6x290 Alban 62 in 5 . Eng. Leg. 69 Huy comen to an 
vinindc biok : here buy mosten ouer wade: be toimentores 
woden ouer al a-brod : and no sti enebe bar-of ne maden. 
1375 Barbour Bruce xvi. 646 Thar did ane Ynglis man, 
perfay, A weill giet strynth, as I herd say. 1579-80 North 
Plutarch , Crasius (1612) 573 These bowmen [Parthians] 
dtew a great stiengLh, and had big stiong bowes. 
f 7 . The force, tenor, or import (of a document) ; 
the power, phonetic value (of a letter of the 
alphabet). Ohs. 

6x425 Eng. Cong. Ireland (1896) 90 The foi me of thay 
preuyleges, as thay^wer endytcd..a latyne, ne myglit I nat 
comly setteu yn Englyshe, & beifor 1 hy t ltuej hot the 
meste streynth ys thys. 1447 Rolls of Par It. V. 132/1 That 
it be doone after the stiengthe, foutniu and ellecte of this 
Petition. 6 3450 Gedstow R eg. 348 Aftir the sti engthe, foi me, 
and ellecte, of theiie chaiter theiof made. 1602 [J. Willis] 
Ait Stenogr. B5, In these woides, H, hath the strength of > 
a thicke Aspiration, as if they [rr. All, Oh] weie thus wxitten, 
Agh, Ogh. 

+ 8. Strengthening, reinforcement, confirmation. 

6x420 Brut cxxxviii. 144 He passede pc see, and come 
into Engeland, broil? conseil & stiengb & lielpe of meny 
grete Lordes of Engeland. c 1450 Mu k's Festial 32 Soo, 
for bis nmn was so ytuinet fiom all wyckednesse ynto all 
goodnesse, yn giet stiong] e and helpe to holy chyrch. 
Ibid. 228 For ryght as a castell hath a depe dych yn 
stiengyih of hyt, soo hath oui lady a dyche of raekenes. 
c 1450 Godstow Reg. 95 Into witnesse and strengthe of all 
thingis he made his scale. Ibid. 206 Yf nede were the 
sewteisof the forsaid court shold come fully to the stiengthe 
of the coui te for the kyngis breef or wiilte ther to be demed 
at that tyme. 

t 9 - Legal power ; authority. (Cf. 1 h.) Obs. 

1414 Rolls of Par It. IV. 58/1 By strengthe and colour of 
the forseide Statut so generally mad.. the forseide Priour 
and Chanons hav us., by enquestes enbraced as for her 
bonde boremen. 1480 Cam on Cron. Eng. ccviii. 190 He.. 
a\ed the keyes of tne yates of the Cyle thurgh vertue and 
strengthe [Brut stiengh] of his commyssyon. 1501 Will of 
John Bawdc in Bioy Wills (Camden) 84, I charge my 
feffbours that they delyuer strengthe jn as moche londe as 
jt most ledyest mony to be had for to my executoours. 
1330 Will of John Bewchyr , ibid., note , I gyve all my 
strength that my mother gaue me.. I gyve nowe all my 
strength to John Wallgore for to gyve 01 sell all the goods, 
houses [etc.]. 6x600 Shaks. Sann. xlix. 13 To leaue pooie 
me, thou hast the strength of lawes, Since why to loue, I 
can alledge no cause. 1689 in Acts Parlt.Scot. (1875) XII. 
63/2 By causeing persewand forfault seuerall peisones upon 
strenthes of old and absolute lawes. 

10 , A stronghold, fastness, fortress. Now arch. 
or Hist,, chiefly with reference to Scotland. 

<*1225 Alter. R. zoo Auh bis heie sacrament. .unwrihS 
his wrenches, & breke8 his strencAes. 6x330 R. Brunne 
Chron. JVace (Rolls) 7142 Alle Jra strengbes ne gan to sese 
. ,he_ bad alle by s forceresses. 1375 Barbour Bruce v. 469 
Thai held the strynthis of the land. 1387 Trevisa Higaen 
(Rolls) II. 449 Codrus..entrede in to be strengbe of his 
enemyes [L. castra hostium ingreditur\. 1390 Gower 
Conf. III. 55 Ther let he make of lym and sond Astrengthe 
where he wolde duelle. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. xv. 238 Meny 
hardy men that hadden wit to fyghte, To brennen and to 
bouton, to bete a-doun strengthes. 6x420 Contin. Brut 
ccs.lv. 386 And so b e King gat and conquered alle the 
tounez and Castelles, Pile/, Streynthis, and Abbeyez, vnto 
Pountlarge. 1513 Douglas AEncis vi. xiii. 42 Sum in the 
hillis hie sail set wp syne The strenthis and the castellis 
Collatyne, 1542 Acc. Ld. High Tieas. Scot. VIII. 109 
Uthens to kepe thair housis and strengthis un the bordouris. 
1568 Grafton Chron. II. 118 In conclusion, he toke money 
sayth Reynulph and yeelded vp his Castelles and strengthes 
which he helde. 1598 Barret Theor, Warres v. i. 121 The 
Generali of the Artillerie is to prouide for all the forts and 
strengths of the realme. 1643 Cbas. I. Cone. Treaty 
Oxf. Wks. 1662 II. 320 If any Prince seize upon any 
Strength that belongs to His stronger Neighbour. x66x 
J. D[avies] Civil Warres cviii. 370 To lay down their 
Arms, and surrender Chester and other stiengths. 1667 
Milton P. L. vii. 141 This inaccessible high strength, the 
seat Of Deitie supream. 1748 Smollett Rod. Random 
xxxiii, Our sailors at the same time become masters of all 
the othei strengths near Boca Cbica. 1807 G. Chalmers 
Caledonia 1 . 1. n. 91 There was once a subterraneous com- 
munication, between these two British strengths, op Barry- 
hill. 1815 Scott Antiq. xxviii, Auld Elspeth ’s like some 
of the ancient ruined strengths and castles that ane sees 
amang the hills. 1870 Burton Hist. Scot. lix. (1873) V, 351 
If we suppose it clear., that King james was to be taken 
to that lonely strength, it is.. an absolute mystery how he 
was to be treated when he was there. 
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f b. A defensive woik, munition, fortification. 
Also fig. Obs. 

2377 Langl. PI, B. xix. 362 Conscience comatinded fio al 
crystene to delue, And make a lmiclie mote jiat myjte ben 
a strengthe, To helpe holycherche. 138a Wyclif Isa. xxxiii. 
x6 The strengthys of huge stones lus hegte [Vulg. muni- 
men ta saxonun sublimitas eyas], c 1400 Beryn 239 'lhe 
kny|t. - went to se the wall, And be wardes of the town 
Devising ententiflich be strengths al a-bout. 2500 Reg. 
Privy Seal Scot. I 791 To big a tour., and mak thaiiapon 
irn gettis, machcolyn,..and al uther stienthis. 1609-10 
Act 7 Jos. /, c. 20 § 2 For the making, .keeping and main- 
teyninge of Peres, Wals, Jettes, Pyles, Strengthes, Fortifi- 
cacions, Defence®, and other thinges whatsoever to with- 
stand and brenke the rage and violent beating of the Sea. 
1636 13 . Jonscin Discern. 11640) 92 That there was a Wall 
or Parapet of teeth set in our mouth . . that the rasbnesse 
of talking should., be fenced in, and defended by certaine 
strengths, placed in the mouth it selfe, and within the lips. 
1661 Reg. Privy Comic. Scot. Ser. m. I 6 To cause demo- 
lish and slight the wallis, stienths and foitlficationes of the 
Citiedale of Inuernesse. 

fo. One’s strong position; the place within 
which one is most secure; spec, in Wrestling ( see 
quot. 1714 ). Obs. 

137S Barbour Bruce in. 44 Tharfor me thynk roaist awe- 
nana To withdraw ws,. .Till we cum owt off thar daunger. 
For owr strenth at our hand is ner. 1436 Rolls of Parlt. 
IV. 498/1 Ye I’aiysh Kirk of Uidstone in ye same Countce 
of Chestre, wilhin his awne stienght. c 1440 Bone Flor. 
497 All that were lefte onslayne, Flcdd unto ther stienkyth 
agayne. 1464 in ArJixologia XLVII. 191 Be it kend. .me 
Alexander Horn . . be these present lettei sassouver . . Thomas 
Burghe.. sally to pass aganin Ingland to thar own st[r]enth. 
1513 More Rich. Ill , Wks. 57/2 Then thought the protec- 
tour,, .while y 8 lordes of the realme wer about him out 
of their owne strenghtis, ..it wer best hastly to pursue his 
purpose. x6ia Hayward Ann. Elis. (Camden) 52 They 
kept themselves so within their strength, that only two of 
their horsemen and one of their footemen [were] slayne. 
<*1674 Clarendon Ihst. Reb. ix. § 100 The counter-scuffle 
at Petherton-bridge, when two of his own parties, .fought 
with each other, whilst the enemy retired to their own 
strengths. 1714 Parkyns Inn-nay (ed. 2) 57 Stand stiaight 
and wide, but not out of your sliength with your Toe out. 

11. +■ a. collect, sing. Troops, forces. Obs. 

1134. O. E. Chron. an. 1140, pa hi firnr inne wteien pa com 
pe Kinges cuen mid al hire stiengthe. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 8793 So pat a Missel masse eue, mid hor ost hii come 
To gadeie mid giet strengpe, & pe bataile nome, c 1420 
Con tin. Brut ccxli. 331 The King., made hym redy with 
his streynthe, and lode yn-to Essex. 1461 Pas/on Lett. II. 
59 And yeL. .he wolde send me with strengthe of men as a 
presoner. C1482 J. Kay tr. Caoursin's Siege of Rhodes 
(1870) r 11 Therfor the lord mayster putted also strenght of 
men into the walks of Rhodes whiche were belen downe 
with bombaides. 156a Daus tr. Sleidanc's Comm. 51 That 
we shold sende our strength and souldiouis unto straungers 
[L. subministrare videlicet copins, et militem nostrum 
aliis]. Ibid. 137 b, lie fortitiethit with workes and stvength 
of men [L. opere praesidioque munif\. 1642-4 Vicars God 
in Mount 163 In expectation of some more stiength either 
from Glocesler-shire, or else from the Lord Geneiall. 1649 
Davenant Love 4 Hon. v. i. 16 Vasco, it is the Dukes 
command that you Assemble stiaight some stiength from 
the cast regiments To guaid the pallace yard. <11700 
Evelyn Diary Apr. 1646, Within is another forL and spa- 
cious lodgings for the souldieis...No accommodation for 
strength is wanting. 1703 Buruictt Mem. Transactions at 
Sea 288 All that the Admiral could do was to protect the 
Trade, till such time as the additional Strength expected 
from England joined him. 

f b. A body of soldiers ; a force. Obs. 

<21300 in Kingsfoid Chron. Lend. (1905) 177 Quene Mar- 
garet came owte of ffraunce in to Scotland w‘ a strength of 
people 5 and so entred into England and made opyn warr. 
1344 Bktiiam Precepts IVar n. Ixiv. Lvjb, Wheifoie we 
must all wayes fygnt wyth fiesshe men, newe strengthes, 
and plentye of vytayles. 1363 Cooper Thesaurus , Decurias 
hominum inducere, to biyng in a strength of men. 1397 
Suaks. 2 Hen. IV, 1. iii. 76 That he should draw his seueiall 
strengths togither And come against vs in full puissance. 
1399 Hayward 1st Pt. Hen. IV, 18 The king.. sent a 
strength of men with charge, either to set vpon the earle 
of Arundell where he did lie, or [etc.]. 1617 Moryson Itin, 
11. eio The Forces in Garrison at Carrickfeigus, out of which 
Sir Arthur Chichester was to draw a competent strength to 
come hy water and meete the Lord Deputie. 1627 Drayton 
Mis.Q. Marg. xeix, Yorke. .With his deareNeyils, Counsels 
what to doe, For it behou’d him, to make good his Guard 
With both their strengthes and all to little too. 

12. Mil. and Naval. The number of men on the 
muster-roll of an army, a regiment, etc. ; the body 
of men enrolled ; the number of ships in a navy or 
fleet. Under strength : having less than the stan- 
dard or normal number. 

1601 Shaks. Alls Well iv. iii, i8r ^Demaund of him of 
what strength they are a foot, c 1610 Let. in Daily News 
(1896) 24 Nov. 8/1 His strength is as followeth: When he 
gQeth in person to the wars, he hath not less than 300,000 
men armed with lances and swords, a 1700 Evelyn Diary 
7 Nov. 1691, The relation he gave of the strength of the 
French King, .-was very wide from what we fancied. 1711 
Swift Cond. Allies 40 And as they [the Dutch] increase 
their Trade, it is obvious they will enlarge their Strength at 
Sea. 1718 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Able Conti 
31 July, His stiength at sea now [is] very small. 1802 C. 
James Milit. Did. s. v., In all returns which are made of 
corps, strength implies the number of men that are borne 
upon the establishment, in contradistinction to effects e 
force, which means the number fit fox service. 1809 Loud. 
Chron. 8 Aug. 130 Strength of the Garrison. Two cap- 
tains, [etc.]. . .Total 127. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 
580 Orders were given that the strength of eveiy company 
of infantry and of every troop of cavalry should he increased. 
1839 Musketry Instr. 82 [Rules for 1 Monthly Progress Re- 
turn ’] 1st. Strength , 4 c, — U nder this head ate to be shown 
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the effectives of each company,— that is, eveiy man of the 
company, whether piesent or absent, on the last day of the 
month, minus regimental staff-seijeants, drummeis, and 
recruits in a musketry sense.. 1894 ‘J. S. Winier’ Red 
Coats 26 But outside the fighting strength of the regiment 
Colonel de Crespigny was not liked. 1896 Daily News 
9 Feb. 3/3 At piesent the Biigade of Guards was under 
stiength. 

b- On the strength : entered on the rolls of a 
regiment. Also said of those soldiers’ wives whose 
maniage has been approved by the authorities, 
and who have therefore a recognized position ; 
opposed to off the strength. 

1864 Whyte Melville Brookes of Bridlemere ii, The 
coloured clothes denoting that the wearer was a batman, or 
olficer's servant, though on the strength of the regiment as 
a trooper in its ranks. i88g Eng. lltustr. Mag. Apr. 533/2 
The colonel had put the widow woman ‘ on the strength 
she was no. longer an unrecognized waif, but had her regi- 
mental position. 1890 Pall Mall Gas. 6 Sept. 7/2 Only the 
wives of the men on the married strength proceed, at the 
expense of the Government, .. but those married without 
leave go at their own expense. 1897 Col. Forrest in 
United Sera. Mag. Nov. 147 Married soldiers are of two 
categories, those married ‘ on the stiength ’ and those mar- 
ried * off the strength ’. 

13. A sufficient number (of persons or things) for 
some purpose. Now dial. 

1607 Markham Caval. 1. 75 'When the colt is haltei ed, you 
shall prouide, that good strength of men take hold vpon 
the end of the chase halter. 1640 J. Taylor (Water JP.) 
Differing Worships 2 His Worships Altar's Crown'd with 
Glorious strength Of Massie Plate. 1717 Bolingbroke 
Let. to. Sir IV. Windham (1753) 69 When.. she took the 
resolution of laying him aside, there was a strength still 
remaining sufficient to .have supported her government. 
1748 Anson's Voy. 11. ii. 12S Without the help of their 
ciews he had no longer strength enough to navigate the 
ship. 1765 A. Dickson Treat. Aggie. (ed. 2) 316 These 
two plowings may be performed with the same strength, 
and in the same time with one clean plowing. 1769 
J G. White Selborne , To Pennant 2 Jan., Half-a-dozen 
gentlemen, furnished with a good stiength of water-spaniels. 
1875 W. Alexander Si. Life 140 Maister Mutch has 
stien’th o’ men an’ beasts to be mair nor maister o' a’ the 
wark upo* the fairm. 1878 Cutnbld. Gloss., Strenth o' men 
and pitchforks, power, influence. 

+ 14. The aggregate resources (of a nation). Obs. 
1693 C. Davenant Ess. IVays £ Mentis Wks. 1771 I. 62 
In taxing the people we have hitheito gone chiefly upon 
land, and foreign trade, which ate about id part of the 
strength of England. 1708 Addison Pres. St. War 6 The 
Woollen .Manufacture is the Biitish Strength, the staple 
Commodity and proper Growth of our Country. 17 n 
Swift Cond. Allies 8 No Monarch.. did ever engage be- 
yond a certain Degree ; never proceeding so far as to ex- 
haust the Strength and Substance of their Country by 
Anticipations and Loans. 

15. Strongest part. + a, gen. Obs. 

c 1330 Jiuiu. Urines n. xiii. 42 fa, Ilica passio. . . lie is the 
pyth and the strenth of a tbyng. 1585 Higins Junius' No- 
meucl. 143/1 Pulpa, . .the hart, or strength of timber. 1723 
Pope Odyss. 11. 427 Then studious she prepares the choicest 
flour, The strength of wheat, and wines, an ample store. 

b. Fencing. — Forte sb. 2. Obs. 4 

1703 H. Blackwell Engl. Fencing-Master so You must 

engage your Adversary with the Strength of your Foile on 
the Feeble of his. 2711 Z. Wylde Engl. Master of Defence 
S From the Shell to the middle, I call the Fort or Strength 
of the Weapon. 

c. The strongest part (of a stream or current). 

1807 0 . W. Roberts Voy. Centr. Anter, 258 Keeping 

generally in the strength of the current, which, .carried us 
down with gieat velocity. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-kk., 
Strength of the tide, where it runs strongest, which in ser. 
pentine couises will be found in the hollow curves. 

16. A mighty company, a power, nonce-icse. 

1842 Tennyson Ulysses 66 We are not now that strength 

which in old days Moved earth and heaven. 

17. attrib. and Comb., as strength-constant , 
-return, test ; objeclive, as strength-giver ; strength- 
conferring, -decaying, -giving, -increasing, -inspir- 
ing, -restoring, - sustaining , -testing adjs. 

1720 Pope Iliad xix. 168 Built anew with "Strength-con- 
feiring Fare. 1881 Q. Jml. Geol. Soc. XXXIX. 139 On 
the Elasticity and "Strength-constants of Japanese Rocks. 

By Thomas Gray.. and Prof. John Milne. 1600 Weakest 
goeth to I Vail F 3, "Strength-decaying age. 180 oSpectator 
3 May, They could settle.. what the value of the potato 
really is as a "strength-giver. 1880 C. R. Markham Perm). 
Bark 144 The "strength-giving, invigorating coca. 1655 
Marq. Worcester Cent. Invent. Index p. iij, A "Strength- 
inci easing Spring. 1799 Campbell Pleas. Hope r. iox Thy 
"strength-inspiring aid. 1852 Bailey Festns 524 Another 
holy day . . hath now slid Into the passive "strength- 
restoring night. 1893 Bowdleb tr. von Pfeil’s Exper. 
Prussian Officer iii. 31 Prince Charles .. compared the 
figures shown on the "strength-returns of some Russian 
tioops with the actual numbeis. c 1624 Chapman Hymn 
to Hermes 665 Because he beares Of "strength-sustaynmg 
youth, the flaming yeares. x8g8 Engin. Mag. XVI. 154/2 
"Stiength Tests of Swedish Iron and Steel. 1898 Daily 
News 12 Apr. 3/7 "Strength-testing machines, 
t Strength, V . Obs. Forms: see Strength 
sb. ; also 4 streng J>i. [f. Strength jA] 

1. trans. To give strength to, to make strong or 
stronger, to strengthen, fortify, confirm. 

c 1160 Hatton Gosp. Luke i. 80 SoSlice se cnape weox St 
Wics on gaste ge-strasnejed. <2x225 A ner, R. 140 Heo 
tcnieft wel hire mlitowene flesebs, & strenSeS Sc de 3 menske 
hire wurSfule soule. *297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 4720 _Hh.. 
streng}?ede castles. 13. . Cursor Jlf. 22366 (GOtt.) pai sal . . 
strinth Jjaim al gain pat fight. C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints v. 

( John ) 384 pan mad he byschoppis ay-quhare, to strinth and 
vpehald goddisriare. 1382 Wycxif Prov, xx. x8 Thogtis bx 
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counseilu ben strengthid. 1414 26 Pol. Poems xiii. xo8 
Stiengj>e ;oure maiche, and liepe pe see. ei4as Eng. 
Cong. Ireland (1896) 68 The loud of Iriand .whjche he 
had y-cast for to streynth with castell. 1450-80 tr. Secreltt 
Secret. 82 Thynges pat strynghtes and makys fat pe 
body, c 1430 Godstow Reg. 104 And leste that the same 
Rauf or his heiies shold rynne into harme thereof after- 
wai de by hym. or by his heires, he sttengthed pis writyng 
with his seale. 1483 Caxton Golden Leg. 308/1 They be 
sent for to stiengthe in us all our perfection unto the ende. 
1326 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 12 God is as redy to here 
liym, & with his grace to helpe & strength hym. 1334 
More Comf. agst. Trib. 1, Whs. 1140/1 To stable and 
stiength thewalles of our heartes agaynste the giet sourges 
of this tempesteous sea. 1362 W1N3ET Cert. Tractatis Wks. 
(S. T. S.) I. 25, I strenthit not my purpose with na suffi- 
cient ressonis and auctoriteis. 1373-80 Tusser Hush, (1878) 
46 Marsh wall too slight, strength now, or god night. 1610 
Mason Turks G 2, Twas loue and state Gaue thee this time 
of life to strength my fate. 1614 J. Taylor (Water P.) 
Water-wo) ke B4b, Those Marchants..more to strength 
their power, ioynd with the Pope. 

2. To force, compel. 

1340 Ayenb. 86 Ne alle pe dyettlen of helle ne mogen 
mannes wyl strengjji to do one zenne wy)> oute his wylle. 

3. refl. To summon up one's strength. 

C1489 Caxton Sonnes ofAymon iii. 109 Whan Bayatde 
, wyst hymselfe lade wyth two knyghtes, he strengthed hyni 
selfe so strongly that it semed to Reynawde that he was 
more ioyouse. 

Hence f Strengthed ppl. a . ; + Stre’ngthing 
vbl. sb. the action of the verb, also concr. 

C1375 .Sc. Leg. Saints xiii. {Mark) 197 To fae strinthinge 
of haly kiik. 138a Wyclif 4 Kings xxiv. 10 The cyte is 
enuyround with streynthyngis. Ibid., Isa. xxxvi. 1 Alle 
the strengthid cites of Iuda. 1472 in Charters, etc. Edinb. 
(1871) 135 To help.. to the said foi treeing andstrenthing of 
our saidBurgh. 1328 Paynell Salerne's Regim. D j b, The 
streingthynge therof is nat sufficient to digest great re- 
pletions of meates. 1574 in Cunningham E.xtr. Acc. 
Revels (Shaks. Soc.) 84 Tape for tj enge and strengthing, vij s. 
Strengthen (stre-ijp’n), V. Also 3-4 Strenpin, 
4-5 strenkpen; pa. t. 5 Sc. atryngthnit. [f. 
Strength sb . ; cf. Strength v. and -en 5 ,] 

1. trans. To give moral support, courage, or 
confidence to (a person) ; to encourage, heaiten, 
inspirit, fix in resolution. 

The first example may belong to Strength v., as the in- 
flected inf. does occur, though raiely, in the text quoted. 

<2 1300 Cmsor M. 22366 (Edin.) He sale.,stren>in [Cott. 
strength] faaim ogain faat si}te [Iread Site], c 1430 Mirk's 
Festial 285 pe wheche bred 3e scliull pray our gostly Fadyr 
forto geue you. . pat je mows ete pat in your heit yche day 
aftyr yu youi labour, and soo strenkpen your soule perwyth 
pat [etc.]. 1337 N. T. (Geneva) Luke xxii. 32 Therfore when 
thou art conuerted, strengthen thy brethren. 1582 N. T. 
(Rheims) Luke xxii. 43 There appeared to him an Angel 
from heauen, strengthening him [®o 1622]. 1393 Shaks. 3 
Hen. VI, 11. vi. 7 Impairing Henry, strength ’ningmisproud 
Yorke. 2622 Bible Deut. iii. 28 But charge Ioshua, and en- 
courage him, and strengthen him. 1628 Felt ham Resolves 
1. xxiv. (1636) 84 The good mans goodnesse, lies not hid in 
himselfe alone : liee is still strengthening of his weaker 
Brother. 2632 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxviii. 162 The_ Subjects 
did not give the Sovereign that right} but ouely in laying 
down theirs, strengthened him to use his own as he should 
think fit. 2760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Quality (1792) II. 
270 A little lesentful haughtiness arose in his mind, and 
Strengthened it against the violence of the reproofs that he 
expected. 2830 Tennyson Ode to Mem. 5 Strengthen me, 
enlighten me ! 2836 Froude Hist. Eng. II, viji. 247 

A countiy strengthened in hostility by the means which had 
been used to subdue it. 2862 J. A. Alexander Gosp. Christ 
xxxi. 412 Brethren, Christ strengthens us by his example, 
lb. To confirm -(a person in an opinion). 

1833 John Davidson bnibabning 17 There is one leading 
peculiarity which strengthens me in the opinion 1 have 
offered, viz. [etc.]. 2860 Tyndall Glac. 1. x. 67, I was 

strengthened in this opinion by the fact [etc.]. 

2. a. To give physical strength Lo, make stronger 
or more robust (a person, Ms body or members) ; 
to increase the functional vigour of (a bodily organ 
or its powers). 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 11. xxi. 58 b, [It 
doth] comfort your sinewes and strengtheneth your members. 
*604 Marston Malcontent n, iv. D 1 b. It punfieth 
the blood,.. strengthneth the vaines, mundifieth the teeth. 
1665-6 Boyle Let. 9 Mar., Wks. 1772 I. Life p. lxxxii, 
Lemons. . ha ve..thepo wer to., strengthen the stomach. 2723 
N. Robinson Th. Physick 309 Lastly, in strengthning and 
restoring the digestive Faculty of the Stomach. 1750 tr. 
Leonardus' Mirr. Stones 134 The opal shaipens and 
strengthens the sight. 2789 W. Buchan Dorn. Med. (1799) 
423 wine.. taken in moderation.. strengthens the stomach, 
and promotes digestion. 1856 Kane Arctic E.vpl. II. iii, 45 
See. .how the back has been strengthened to its increasing 
burden. *908 [MissE. Fowler] Bdw. Trent ft Ancholme 173 
The doctor had recommended him beer, to strengthen him. 

b. To strengthen the hand{s of', fig. to enable 
(a person or body of persons) to act with greater 
effect. (Orig. a Hebraism.) 

1535 Coverdale t Sam. xxiii. x6 Jonatbas wente vnto 
Dauid , . and strengthned his hande in God. 2734 R. Trevor 
Let. in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App.n 251 The late 
Proceedings of Parliament for strengthening the King s 
hands. 1779 C'tess Carlisle in Jesse Sehvyn $ Contemp. 
(1844) IV. 200 The Opposition say they will do anything to 
strengthen the hands of Government at this juncture. 2827 
Hallam Const, Hist. (2876) I. it. xo* A new scheme of 
ecclesiastical laws was drawn up,.. rather calculated to 
strengthen the hands of the spiritual courts than to withdraw 
any matter from their cognisance, 2884 W. E. Norris 
Thirlby Hall xi, What strengthened my hands and com- 
pletely took the wind out of his sails was a most opportune 
letter from my uncle. 

189-3 
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C. To increase the strength of (the mind or its 
faculties). 

1828 Lytton Pelham xv, If we strengthen their [sc. 
children's] minds, instead of weakening them. 1863 Sin B. 
Brodie Psychol. Ittq. II. ii. 41 The faculties of the mind 
generally . . are strengthened ky exercise. 

3. To give defensive strength to (a town, etc,), to 
make strong against attack, to fortify ; in mod. 
use, to increase the strength of (a fortified place, a 
frontier). 

1452 Extracts A her el. Reg, (1844) I. 20 The toune salbe 
stryngtlinit and fortifiit with walles and stiynthes in all 
gudeli haste, c 159s Capt. Wyatt Dudley's Voy.{hla.U. Soc.) 
29 Another sconce .havinge the_ other side soe strengthned 
with wood that it was impossible to be assaultid. 1610 
Holland Camden's Bnt. (1637) 67s A proper Castle, 
strengthned with high Towres. x6xx Bible i hlet.cc. ix. 50 
These [cities] did he strengthen with high wals, with gates, 
& with barres. 1841 \V. Spalding Italy <$■ It. 1 st. III. 193 
Frederic II., wishing to stiengthen his frontier towards 
Rome, planned the city. 1884 Manclu Exam. 4 June 5/1 
He is already taking steps, by strengthening Herat, to guard 
against any inroad upon his territories. 

4. To make stronger in influence, authority, or 
security of position. 

X57g Fenton Guicciard 1. 23 They sought ..to strengthen 
fiist with colers lawful & after to set out their foitune with 
most ample titles. 1388 Siiaics. Tit. A. 1. i. 214 (Qo. 1600) My 
faction if thou strengthen with thy friend[s], I will most thank- 
full be. 1593 — 3 lien. VI, iv. i. 37 To haue ioyn'd with 
France, in such alliance Would more haue strength 'ned this 
our Commonwealth 'Gainst forrainestormes. <1x645 Howei l 
Lett, x. xvii. (1630) I. 28 The Favourit Luines strengthneth 
himself more and mote in his minionship. 1833 Scott 

S uentin D. xii, The Boar of Ardennes, . . strengthened by 
e possession of that fair lady’s lands, castles, and seigniory. 
1830 Greville Mem. 11874) II. 4s In the meantime the Duke 
does nothing here towards strengthening his Government, 
and he will probably meet Parliament as he is. 1863 Geo. 
Eliot Romola Intiod., He loved to stiengthen his family 
by a good alliance. 1885 Sat. Rev. 3 Jan, 4/1 Proposing 
measures for the purpose of strengthening the House of 
Lords. 

5. To reinforce (some material tiling) by an addi- 
tional support, added thickness, or covering. 

x6n Bible Isa. liv. a Lengthen thy cords and strengthen 
thy stakes [of a tent], 1687 Miege Gt. Fr. Diet. 11, s.v., 
To strengthen the Foundation of a House. 1748 Anson's 
Voy. m. x. 413 The sails are made of matt, strengthened 
every three feet by an horizontal rib of bamboo. 1879 
Cassell's Techn.Educ. III. 151 Sometimes the bows of iion 
ships are strengthened by breast-hooks formed of plates and 
angle-irons. x88a Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlework 
303 To strengthen Heels, they are often knitted with double 
thread. 1888 Mrs. Custer Tenting on Plains xvii. (1893) 
358 In order to strengthen the tents against these hurri- 
canes, he had ordered poles at each corner sunk deep into 
the ground. 

6 . To add strength or intensity to, to augment, 
intensify, 

<3 1586 Sidney Arcadia n. xv. (igi2) 246 Ever remembring 
to sti engthen the suspition of his estate with private jelousie 
of her love. 1397 Hooker Eccl Pol. v. Ixvi, § 9 A distinction 
of grace.. planted in them at the first by Baptisme, after 
cherished, watred, and.. strengthned as by other vertuous 
offices which pietie and true Religion teacheth. xfiox 
Shake. Jul. C. 11. i. 248 So I did, Fearing to strengthen that 
impatience Which seem’d too much inkindled. 1736 Butler 
Anal. 1. v. Wits. 1874 I. 89 Practical habits are formed and 
sti engthened by repeated acts. 1789 Polwhele Eng. Orator 
iv. 74The listless Lectures thouhastidly heard Strengthen the 
fake Idea. 1799 Trans, Soc. Arts XVII. 2gg Strengthen 
the shadows, making them . . as dark as they ai e intended to 
he, 1837 Trollope Barchester T. x, Looking as she did, so 
beautiful. ,,wlth thepure brilliancy ofherwhitedress brought 
out and strengthened by the colour beneath it, [etc.], xgoo 
Jrnl. Sch. Geog. (U.S.) Apr. 133 The demand for a water 
route was strengthened by danger that the growing cotn- 
mei ce of the Genesee counti y would be diverted [etc. ]. 1907 
J. A. Hodges Elem. Photogr. (ed. 6) 114 To strengthen the 
weak image. 

7. To increase the strength, or force of (reasons, 
obligations) ; to support (a case, an opinion) by 
additional evidence; to give increased strength or 
vigour of style to (a composition). 

1600 E, Blount tr. Conestaggio 15 Strengthning their 
reasons with many examples. 1631 Hobbes Leviath. 111. xl. 
249 Nor was there any Contract, that could adde to, or 
strengthen the Obligation, by which they.. were hound 
naturally to obey God Almighty. 171a Spectator No. 348 
T x, I have however drawn up some additional Arguments 
to strengthen the Opinion which you have theie deliveied. 
x88a Pebody Engl, you mat ism x vi, (1882) 124 His revisions, 
alteiations, and suppressions generally strengthened and im- 
proved an article. 

8 . To make more effective or powerful by rein- 
forcement of numbers or resources. 

1677 Miege Did. Eng.-Fr. s.v., He strengthned his Aimy 
with a Recruit of six thousand men. x8ao Belzoni Egypt 
tfr Nubian. 260 My purse was but light, .and though it had 
been a little strengthened by the two statues I lately dis- 
posed of.., my whole stock did not amount to two hundred 
pounds. 1838 Tihrlwall Greece xliii. V. 3x3 The number 
now added to it was 4000, and 150 cavalry with eighteen 
galleys to strengthen the fleet. x86a ' Cavendish ’ Whist 
(1864) 29 You must do your best to assist or strengthen your 
partner by leading high or strengthening cards. X913 Times 
14 May 6/2 The duectors have deemed it advisable to 
strengthen the insurance fund by the transfer of £ 100,000 to 
that ftind. 

9. Tq make (a stibslance, a solution) stronger jn 
the proportion of its active ingredient. Also 
with up. 

188 s Paton in Encyel. Brit. XIV, 383/2 By some the 
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weak and exhausted oozes.. from the pits are strengthened 
up by lenewed leaching. 

10. intr. To become strong or stronger ; to grow 
in strength or intensity. 

x6xo Siiaks. Temp. v. i. 227 These are not natural! euenls, 
they stiengthen From strange, to stranger. 166a Gurnali. 
Clir. in Arm. hi. verse 17. lvui. 532 Thus as the days 
lengthen, so the cold strengthens. 1680 Otway Orphan 
1. i. (xfigi) 7 Oh men for flattery and deceit lenown'd ! .As 
your years inciease, that strengthens too, T" undo poor 
Maids. 173a Pope Ess. Man 11. 136 The young disease, 
that must subdue at length, Glows with his growth, and 
strengthens with his sti ength. 179a Jefferson Writ. (1830) 
IV. 472 A year, even, was a gi eat gain to a nation strengthen- 
ing as we weie. 1823 Scott Tahsm. xxviii, The sun’s lays, 
now stiengthening fast, seemed [etc.]. 1823 — Betrothed 
xiv, As this conviction strengthened 011 Rose’s mind. 1883 
Jeaffrcson Real JLd. Byron I. 233 Byron’s journals show 
how steadily his tender concern for Miss Milbanke deepened 
and strengthened. 1906 Belloc Hills Sea.{ii)ip) 169 The 
wind had stt engthened by about half-past eight, so that it 
was very stiong indeed. 

Hence Strengthened^/)/. a. 

<11386 Sidney Ps. xviii. x, Unto my strengthned stepps, 
thou didst enlardge the way. 1604 Marston Malcontent 11, 
v. D4, Lets be once drunke together, and so vnite a most 
vertuously strengthened friendship. 1763 Churchill Con - 
ference B6 Hence to Yon Mountain which outbraves the sky, 
And dart ftom pole to pole thy stiengthen’d eye. 1839 Gto. 
Eliot Adam Bedexxx, Adam's woids. .also cat ned a mean- 
ing which sickened her with a strengthened foi eboding. 

Strengthen ear (stre-gjj’nsi). Also 6-8 
strengthner. [f. Strengthen v. + -ER 1 .] One 
who or something which strengthens. 

1379 J- Jones Preserv. Body $ Soul x. xi. 24 Exercise. .is 
the preseruer of mans life,, .strengthner of the partes death 
ofdisseases. 1635 Jackson Creed vm.xxix. 340 But vinegar, 
..mingled with hyssop, is a stiengthener. 1643 G. Sunn 
Engltmds Pressures 14 These have beetle the .stiengthners 
of the hands of the Enemies. 1733 Cheyne Eng. Malady 
it. iv. § 3 (1734.) 144 Theie is not a moic wonderful Strength- 
ner of the Solids . , than the Jesuits Bark. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 233 The grand sti engthener of faith and 
every other virtue is a behaviour conformable thereto. 1805 
Wordsw. Prelude v. 422 Simplicityin habit, truth in speech, 
Be these the daily strengtheuers of their minds. 1825 L. 
Hunt liedi's Bacchus in Tuscany 120 Tea is highly com- 
mended, .ns a strengthener to the head and stomach, 1845 
G. Dodd Brit, Mann/. XV. 132 If we open a piano-forte. . 
we shall see bars and lods and strengtheners of various kinds. 
2872 0. YV. Holmes Poet Break/. -t. v, They go for weak- 
ness whenever they see it, with stimulants and strengtheners. 

Strengthening (slre-qj/nig), vbl. sb. [-ingV] 

1. The action of the vb. Strengthen, in vaiious 
senses ; an instance of this. 

*635 Coverdale i Macc, vL 18 They, .sought euer styll to 
do them haime, for the strengthenynqe of the Heithen. 
c 1393 Capt. Wyatt Dudley's Voy.(Hak\, Soc.) 32 This letter 
. . gave . .better respect unto themselves for the strengthninge 
of our foi tification. x66o Fuller Mixt Contempt. Better T. 
ir. 1. 74 Charles the Second.. when a Childe was much 
troubled with a weaknesse in his Legs, and was appointed 
to weare Steel-bootes, foi the strengthning of them. 1723 
Chambers tr. Le Clerc’s Archit. I. 23 The greater Solidity, 
and the fuither strengthning of the Building. 1870 J. F. 
Smith Ewald's Introd. Hebr. Gram. 162 A peculiar 
stiengthening of the two preceding moods is attained by 
suffixing [etc.]. 1882 Caulfeild & Saward Did. Needle - 
work 307 Strengthening . . is done by working doubled 
thieads into the heels or toes of stockings. 

2. concr. Something that strengthens, a source or 
means of strength. 

*383 Golding Calvin on Deut. ii. io Is not y* knowledgof 
such doctrine an excellent strengthening to vs, when we see 
that [etc.]? CX613 Middleton No Wit like Woman's n. 

iii. 141 Out flies your moneys for restoratives and strengthen- 
ings. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 44 The peeres of Brick or Stone 
. .will.. be of a fit width to be a strengthening to the build- 
ing. *773 Hawkesworth Cook's 1st Voy. 11, x. III. 462 
Thwarts . . were securely lashed on each side, as a strengthen- 
ing to the boat. *879 Cassell's Tcchn. Educ. I II. 151/1 Such 
supplementary strengthenings.. are, however, not nearly so 
much required in iron as in wood ships. 

Strengthening (strewing), ppl. a. [-ing 2 .] 

1. That strengthens or makes stronger. 

1646 P. Bulkeley Gospel Covt. iv. 317 Faith is a strengthen- 
ing grace. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trim. 74 They use 
themselves to very violent exercises,., feeding on strength- 
mug foods onely. 1786 J. Hunif.r Treat. Venereal Dis. vi. 

iv. (1810) 563 In such cases I would recommend strengthening 
diet, and strengthening medicines. 1842 Loudon Suburban 
Uort. 633 Sucn a wall, .may be made, .with stakes to serve 
as strengthening piers. 1848 J. T. White Xenophon's A nab. 
ii. iii. § 18 notes (1872) m Observe here the strengthening 
force of k ai. It is often employed in this way, when some- 
thing stronger Ls subjoined to what has just preceded, and 
answers to the English and.. too. 

b. Card-games. Of a card or course of play : 
That strengthens one’s hand. 1 

1862 1 Cavendish ' Whist (1864) 34 When you have led a 
stiengthening card, and it wins the trick. 1864 W. Pole 
Th. ' Whist (1870) 18 Strengthening play is getting rid 
of high cards in any suit, the effect of which is to give 
an jmpioved value to the lower cards of that suit still re- 
maining in, and so to strengthen the hand that holds them, 
xooo J, Doe Bridge Man. 73 In leading what you may be 
pleased to consider a stiengthening card, you are opening 
the very suit which your adversai ies are secretly playing 
that they may be able to establish. 

2. That grows or becomes stronger. 

1835 Lynch Rivulet x lv. i, All the marvels have begun 
That wait upon the stiengthening .sun. xgo6 M. Sellers 
Eastland Co. (Camden) Introd. 76 The manifestation of a 
slowly strengthening feeling in favour of a policy of less 
general restriction. 
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Strengthful (stre'gJjfitfX «*• [f. Strength sb. 
+ -fux<.] hull of or chaiacterized by strength. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Sam. i. 19 What maner wise fellen the 
stiengthful ['Vu\g.fortes ]1 c 1450 Mirour Sahiacioun 2547 
But crist prayed with swete teres and stiengthfulle voice 
crying. 1384 Cooan Haven Health ccxl. 236 To make 
butterd Beere..Some put in the yolk of an egge or two.., 
and so they make it more strengthfull. 1604 Marston Mal- 
content n. iii. 146 We are of Medicis ; Florence our friend ; 
in court my faction Not meanly strengthful fete.]. 1830 
Lamb Let. to Ayiton 14 Mat., All. which fancies, ledolent 
of middle age and stiengthful spirits, come across us ever 
and anon in this vale of delibeiate sencctitude, 1866 [Miss 
Thackeray] Village on Cliff xii, '1 herein did her healthy 
and stiengthful nature reasset t itself, battling with these in- 
visible foes. 

Hence Stre'ngtlifulness. 

1846 in Worcester (citing Weslm. Rev.). 1855 in Ogilvie 
Stippl. 

strengthily (strc , rj]nli') 3 adv. rare. Also 5 
Sc. strenthily, 6 Sc. strenthelie. [f. Strengthy 
+ -ly 2 .] Strongly. 

1436 Sir G. IIaye Law Arms (S.T.S.) 130 The band 
spirituall. .byndis mare stienthily na tempoiale 01 cainale 
bandis. 1361 WinJet FoitrScoir Thre Quest. YVks. (S.T.S.) 
I. 53 Thai desyrit thir questionis mair tnmlie and siren thebe 
to be set furth with ma large auctoiiteis. 1883 Daily News 
17 Sept. 2/3 The mare.. is so stiengthily made that het 
apparent lack of size will not cause the hammer to flag much 
when she has been walked once or twice round the ring. 

Strengthless (stre-i]i>les), a. [f. Strength sb. 
+ -less.] Destitute of strength. 
cx2oo Ormin 12330 Pe deofell wennde awejj anan For- 
shamedd off himm sellfenn, Oflfjiatthe wass all stienncjnslss 
Onnjam Jiatt newe kemmpe. 1311 Pol. Songs (1839) 233 
That lond is stiemtheles. 1548 Udall etc. Erasm. Par. 
John xvi. 29-33 The tyme is full nyghe that je shall declare 
howe strength elesse ye are of your selfes. 1394 YVillobie 
Aviso. (1880) 99 You aie the chieftaine, that haue layd This 
lteuuie siege to stiengthlesse fort, a 1603 T. Cartwright 
Confut. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 153 A vaine and superstitious 
feare of the Popes strengthlesse curse. X836 Hare Guesses 
(1859) 229 The laws we have imposed on ourselves, knowing 
how baseless and strengtbless they aie, we are impatient to 
throw off. 2837 Borrow Romany Rye (1858) I. 166 A time 
would come when my eyes would be bleared,., my arms., 
strengthless and sapless. 1883 Miss hi. Betiiam-Edwards 
Disarmed xvi, The listener sank back in his chair, white 
and strengthless, as if stricken with a blow. 

Hence Stremgthlesaly adv. Stxemgthless- 
ness. 

x666 Bunyan Grace Ab.r 292 (xgoo) 384 At which times I 
should have such a strange faintness and stiengthlessness 
seize upon my body that my legs have scarce been able to 
carry me. 1833 J. Roberison Let. in Life iv. (18B7) 32 With 
the exception of some considerable stiengthlessness, which 
makes the chariot wheels drag on accordingly, I may call 
myself quite well. 1877 J. Hawthorne Garth II. vh. liv. 
29c The fingers of one hand were fumbling strengthlcssly at 
a grey twist of silky material. 1879 Farrar St. Paul II. 83 
The corruption, the indignity, the strengtblessness of the 
mortal body, into which at birth the soul is sown. 

+ Strevngthly, adv. Sc. Obs. In 4 strenthly. 
[f. Strength sb, + -ly 2 .] Strongly, a. With 
force, b. So as to be strong. 

*376 Barbour Bruce in. 769 (Edin.) Thai our possessioune 
Haldis strenthly [ Camb . MS. iv. 541 with strinth], agayn 
resoun. 1573 Dinrn. Occur. (Bannatyne Club) 331 On the 
north syid . . lay the cannoune ryell, and tua cannounis, forthit 
strenthlie with gabiouns. 

t Strength silver. Sc. Obs. App. a sum of 
money which the tenant of a ‘ steelbow 7 faim re- 
ceived from his landlord on entering, on the same 
conditions as the farming stock. 

1640 [see Steelbow a ]. 

Strengthy (stre - q]n),<z. Chiefly Sc. and north. 
Forms: 4 strenkithi, -y, strenghti, -J)i, 4-6 
strenthy, 6 strenthie, strynthy, 8- strengthy. 
[f. Strength sb. 4- -y.] 

+ 1 . Of a peison : Strong to act or to withstand 
attack, mighty, powerful. Obs. 

13.. Gasp. Nicod. 1317 (MS. Galba) [The devils say of 
Jesus] He es a strenkithi swayn. a 1540 IIamfole Psalter 
xxx. 4 Nourewhare i fele me strenghti and sykerebot of )>e. 
1340 — Pr. Consc. 5075 And strenthy men, and bond and 
fre, In caves J>ai walcl ban byde ilkan. C1470 Henry 
Wallace x. 570 Allace ! My best brothir in warm that euir 
I had ! . . My faith, my help, strenthiast in Stour ! 1520 M, 
Nisbet N. T. in Scots Apocal. xviii. 8 For God is strenthie 
[Wycl. strong], that sal deme hir. 1349 Compl. Scot. xvii. 
151 He vas strynthy ande auful in ane battel contrar the 
enemeis of nlexander, a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. 
Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 243 Thair was nane that mycht war him at 
na tyme bot he wan the lady frome thame all for he was 
verie puissant and strenthie on horsback. 

fo. Of a position or structure : Strong against 
assault. Obs. 

15*3 Douglas AEneis vm. x. 19 Duke Tharcon, and the 
Tuscan is., intiil a strenthy place Thajr paljeonis all had 
plantit. 1533 W. Stewart Cron. Siot. II. 47 The strenthis 
all, baith castell, tour and toun,..He hes gart big_ far 
strenthear agane. 1396 Dai.rymfle tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. 
(S.T.S.) II. 16 The Balie fortifiet all castellis in the Realme 
estemet strenthiest. 

t c. Of action, etc. : Formidable to contend 
with, difficult to overthrow. Obs. 

*533 Bjellenden Any (S.T.S.) II. 127 This aduersite cumin 
to t>e ciete maid )>e nctioun of tribunis mare strenthy pan 
afore, a 1360 Ron and Crt. Venus 1. 514 Lufe is sa perrel- 
lous, To allgude deid it is ane strenthie bar. 1361 Winjdt 
Four Scoir TJire Quest. Wits. (S.T.S.) I. 60 This tractate. . 
micht be maid, .in sentence fer mair strenthy and difficill to 
our aduersaris to mak anssuer tbairto. *563 J, Davidson 
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'A nszu. Tiact. Kennedy (18(4) 20S Na examinatione can 
subvert the ventie, bot make it the mair strenthy and the 
mair manifest to the warlde. _ 1573 J. Tyrih lie/ut, Anew. 
Knox To Iitir. *j* lj b, So destitute of iugement . . that we can 
noclit perceaue, quhat difference thair be betuix the simple 
and strenthie defence of ane iust caus, and the crafiie color- 
ing of ane lesing. 

2. Physically or muscularly strong. Now rare 
exc. dial. 

*45 ® Sir G. Haye Law Amts (S.T.S.) 118 Gif hardynes, 
or cowardis cum of a .stark or strenthy corps. 1568 G. Sklyne 
Descr.Pest viii. (Bannatyne Club) 32 For as natural facultie, 
& it quhilk is callit animalis facultas, ar maist strenthy & 
best at eis, the vitale faculte becummis the mair feble. 17. . 
Har.lyknute in Maidment Scottish Ballads (186SI I. 24 
Right strengthy arms forfeebled grew. 1828 J. Wilson in 
Blackm. Mag \ XXIV. 275 Look at him now, a straight and 
strengthy stripling.. springing over rock-ledge after rock- 
ledge. 1896 Daily Chron. 1 Sept. 10/6, 6 active, useful, 
strengthy cait and van hoi sec. 

t Strenk, v. Ohs. rare. [Early ME. strenken, 
of obscure origin. Cf. strenkle Strinkle ».] traits. 
To spi inkle. 

_ c izoo Ormin 1099, & toe himm ha J>att illke blod . . & wai 1 p 
itt tair wihh.strenncless, sijijien 3ede he J>eJ?enn ut To 
strennkenn i Jjo kiirke. Ibid. 1771 putt blod tatt purrh J>e 
bisscopp wass pmr o pa pingess strennkedd. Ibid. 1789. 

Strenket(h, -fcit(h,, -kyght, obs. ff. Strength, 
Strenkle, var. Strinkle si. and v. 

Strenlyng, var. Strandling- Obs. 

Strenth(e, obs. ff. Strength. 

Strenuity (slrihkHli). Now rare. Also 5-6 
strenuite, 6 -uyte, strenewite, 7 strenuitie. 
[ad. L. strenuilds, f. strhiu-us : see Strenuous a. 
and -ITT.] The quality of being strenuous, strenu- 
ousness. 

1436 Libel Eng. Policy in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 200 Thus 
nere I leve the kynge wyth his nobelesse, Henry the fifte . . 
for aboute in the see No better was prince of strenuite. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxxxviii. ip London, thou ait of 
townes A per se. . .Strong Tioy in vigour and in strenuytie. 
*5 a S St. Papers Hen. VIII, VI. 413 The valiant acquitaile, 
vertue, and strenuite of the faithfull and good capitans, in 
the honoiable defence of Italye. c 1611 Chapman Iliad 
xv. 649 And thus, vnlike affects Bred like strenuitie in both. 
*681 H. More Exp. Dan. vi. 163 His dominion.. not hav- 
ing that strenuity and greatness of parts, nor that strength j 
his entire Empire being thus divided into four Kingdoms. 
*9°5 . J. Oxenham White Fire iv. 46 His white, set face and 
blazing eyes looked out at her in that agonised strenuity of 
appeal which had . . stirred her to the depths. 

Strenuosity (streni«p*siti). [f. Strenuous a . : 
see -0 us and -ITT.] Strennousness (somewhat dis- 
paraging in use). 

1886 Academy 30 Jan. 73/1 The author, .may be reminded 
that strenuosity in style is not quite the same thing as 
Strength, and 1 ecommended to be spai ing of quotations [etc.]. 
*904 Morning Post 18 Apr. 9/1 In every place he [Roose- 
velt] has filled,.. he has displayed that strenuosity which 
must always be associated with his name, 1915 E. V. Lucas 
In Gentlest. Germany ix. 70 The watchword of the nation 
[Germany] is strenuosity. 

Strenuous (stre’niiqas), a. [f. L. strenu-us 
brisk, active, vigorous (related to Gr. arprjvfjs 
strong, hard, rough, ar fives haughtiness, arro- 
gance) + -0U8. Cf. It. stremeo, Sp. estrinuo, 

App. first used by Marston; one of the words ridiculed, 
as pedantic neologisms, by Ben Jonson in his attack on 
Marston in Poetaster (1601), where (v. iii. 302) Marston's 
line is almost literally quoted.] 

1 - Of persons or their dispositions : Vigorous in 
action, energetic ; ‘brave, bold, active, valiant’ (J.). 
Now usually with stronger notion : Unremittingly 
and ardently laborious, 

*599 Marston Ant, Rev. v. i. (1602) 1 2, The fist of strenu- 
ous vengeance is clutcht. c t6n Chapman Iliad xvn. 495 
He..tooke one Podes, that was heire, to old Eetion, A rich 
man, and a strenuous [Gr. ayafltk]. 1631 Weever Ane. 
Funeral Mon. 234 A strenuous and an expert Souldier. 
163a Lithgow Trav.vu.326 Our Ship, .did carry. .foure 
score strong and strenuous Saylers. 1636 Blount Glossogr., 
Strenuous, valiant, stout, hardy, active. 1670 Milton 
Hist. Brit. iv. 181 Ofla the Mercian, a strenuous and suttle 
King. 1718 Pope Iliad in. 91 Like Steel, uplifted by some 
strenuous Swain. *849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 162 
His attention had been confined to those studies which form 
strenuous and sagacious men of business. 1877 Mrs. Oli- 
phant Matters I<lor. xii. 301 Faith was more strenuous and 
robust in those days. 1899 J. L. Williams Stolen Story, 
etc. 128 The city editor, Who had his fingers on the pulse 
of the strenuous metropolis. 

to. Zealous, earnest, ‘ strong ’ as a partisan or 
opponent. Obs. exc. as contextual use of sense 1. 

*713 Swift in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I, 
359 Lord Hintchingbrook..is grown a strenuous Tory. 
*735-® —Let. to Pope 7 Feb, I hear he resolves to he strenu- 
ous for taking off the Test. 1739 Dilworth Pope 67 So 
strenuous a member of the Romish Church was Mr. Pope. 
1774 Pennant Tour Scot. 1111772, 92 A strenuous supporter 
of Mary Stuart. 1775 Burke Corn. (1844) II. 26, I have 
been a strenuous advocate for the superiority of this country. 
179a A. Young Trav . France 127 Mons. l’Abbe de — 
was particulaily strenuous for what is called the regenera- 
tion of the kingdom. *8aa Hazlitt Men % Manners Ser. 
it. iii. (1869) 75 He was as open to impressions as he was 
strenuous in maintaining them, i860 Tindall Glac, it. xvi. 
312 The idea attached to Professor Foibes’s words by some 
of his most strenuous supporters. 189a Lady F. Verney 
Verney Mem. I. 41 Sir Ralph was as strenuous as ever for 
Edward IV in the city. 

1 2 . Of inanimate things : Strong, powerful in 
operation j also, physically robust. Obs. 


1632 Quatles Dtv. Fancies 11. xxv. 66 The Sun shines 
aiwaies strenuous and fane, But, ah, our sins, our Clouds 
benight the ayre. 1633 T. Adams Exp. s Pet. iii. 3. II. 
1140 Heaven and earth are of a strenuous composition, 
compact together with more powerfullsmewes and ligaments, 
b. Of voice, etc. : Powerful, loud. arch. 

1680 H. More Apocal. Apcc. 181 He,.pronounceth the 
sentence against the great Whore witli a sti ong and strenu- 
ous r voice. 1748 Anson's Voy. in. viii. 372 They expressed 
their approbation, according to naval custom, by three 
strenuous cheers. 1817 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xxiv. (1818) 
II. 379 The wasp and hornet also are strenuous hummers, 
1830 Groie Greece n. lx. (1862) V. 292 He was seen., mar- 
shalling the troops,.. and addressing them with a voice 
louder, moie stienuous, and more commanding than was 
his wont. 1876 Morris Sigrerd m. 380 Forth go their heaits 
before them to the blast of the strenuous horn. 

3 . Of action or effort : Vigorous, energetic; now 
with stronger sense, persistently and ardently 
laborious. Of conditions, periods, etc. : Charac- 
terized by strenuous exertion. 

Strenuous idleness ( = L, strenua inertia , Hor. Ep. 1. xi. 
28) : busy activity to no useful purpose, 

1671 Milton Santson 268 But what moie oft in Nations 
giown corrupt,.. Then to love Bondage more then Liberty; 
Bondage with ease then strenuous liberty. 1681 Flavel 
Meth. Grace xxviii, 481 Languishing consumptive persons 
are very unfit to be employed in difficult and strenuous 
labours, a 1700 Evelyn Diary 14 Aug. 1654, Belvoir Castle 
..is famous foi its strenuous resistance in the late civil warr. 
1728 Morgan Algiers II. iv. 265 One [galley] by mere Dint 
of strenuous Rowing, .escaped. 174a Young Nt. Tit. 1. 149 
A soul immortal, spending all her fires. Wasting her sti ength 
In strenuous idleness.. 1760-72 H. Brooke Pool of Qual. 
(1809) IV. *5® He.. seized upon him with a strenuous em- 
brace, 1783. Cowper Task i. 388 Himself derives .. Fi om 
strenuous toil his hours of sweetest ease. 1794 Mrs. Rad- 
clitfe Myst. Udolplio xxxiii, He. . was conveyed to a place 
of confinement, whither the most strenuous inquiries of his 
friends had been unable to trace him. x8xo Southey 
Kehanta vi. iii, Soaring with strenuous flight above, He 
beats her to the blessed Grove. 1829 Wordsw. 1 This Lawn, 
a carpet all alive ’ 6 Worldlings revelling in the fields Of 
strenuous idleness. 1846. Grotk Greece L 1. vi. 153 He is 
one of the few Grecian. princes who .is found in a strenuous 
and honoured old age in the midst of his childien and sub- 
jects. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. xo But for their 
strenuous opposition to the Exclusion Bill he would have 
been a banished man. x8sx Carlyle Sterling hi. iii. (1872) 
186 On this Tragedy of Strafford, .he expended many 
strenuous months. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Eur. (1894) xiii. 
321 The hours of labour, divided into minutes . . of strenuous 
muscular exertion. *899 Roosevelt Sp. 10 Apr. in Strenu- 
ous Life (1902) 1, I wish, to preach, not the doctrine of 
ignoble ease, but the doctrine of the strenuous life, the life 
of toil and effort, of labor and stufe. 

Strenuously (stre-majssli), adv. [f. Stren- 
uous a. + -ly 2.] In a strenuous manner. 

The first example is merely in ridicule of Marston’s use of 
the adj. : see note s.v. Strenuous. 

i6ox B. Jonson Poetaster it. i. 14, I am most strenuously 
well, I thanke you, sir. 1631 Weever Ane. Funeral Mon. 
237 He had strenuously gouerned his Church the space of 
26. yeares. 1662 A. Cooper Stratologia vu. 150 Their Mines 
and Batteries strenuously they ply’d. a 1708 Beveridge 
Thes. T/teoL (1710) II, 276 These works we ought to do,., 
strenuously, or wi|h our might. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xiii, 
My wife very strenuously insisted upon the advantages that 
would result from it, 1836 Macaulay Bwg., Johnson (i860) 
85 His marriage made it necessary for him to exert himself 
more strenuously than he had hitherto done. 1837 Dickens 
Lett. (1880) II. 7, I still strenuously believe that I did so. 
*875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III, 233 That God being good is 
the author of evil to any one, is to be strenuously denied. 

Strennousness (stre’niM^snes). [f. Stren- 
uous a. + -ness.] The quality of being strenuous. 

<1x649 in N. ij- Q. Ser. 1. X. 357 Strenuousnes must be 
added, if he find resistance, amongst other virtues which 
compleate a judge. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Strennousness, 
Vigorousness, Earnestness, Laboriousness. x8xg Chalmers 
Serin. Tron Ch. iv. 121 The man has put forth all his 
strenuousness to the task of accomplishing all that he is 
able for. 1909 R. Law Tests of Life v. 69 This the writer 
maintains with unexampled strenuousuess and rigour. 

Streny(e, obs. ff. Strain 0. 1 
Streon(e, -(i)en : see Strain sb. 1 , Stbene v. 
t Strep. Mining. Obs.~ l . Corruption of or 
mistake for Straice sb . 3 1778 [see Strake sbl a], 

Sfcrepe, obs. form of Strip sb. and v. 

Strepent (stre’pent), a. rare. [ad. L. strepent - 
em pr. pple. of strepire to make a noise.] Noisy. 

1730 Shenstone Rural Elegance 287 Peace to the stre- 
pent horn ! Let no harsh dissonance disturb the Morn, 
1801-2 Campbell Mobiade g No strepent goose at Christ, 
mas-tide Hissed in the strangler’s hand. 18x7 Kirby & Sp. 
Entomol. xxiv. (1818) II. 384 He.. had callea many to wit- 
ness the vibrating and stiepent wings of this tiumpeter 
humble-bee. 1830 W. L. Bowles Life Ken I, iv, 39 Ten 
thousand strepent horns of pamphleteering fury. 

t Strepero-sity. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. next : see 
-ous and -ity.] High-sounding language. 

1772 [T. Nugent] tr. Ida's Hist. Friar Gerund 1. 1. vii. 
173 The blessed Domine.. ravished with the streperosity 
[orig. Sp con el estrepiioso souidol of pentacontarch, cap- 
tain, soldiers, and stipendiary, told bis scholars [etc.]. 

tstre'perons, ft. Obs. [f. med.L. streper-us(i. 
strepire to make a noise) + -ous. Cf. Obstreper- 
ous.] -Noisy, harsh-sounding. 

1637 Heywood Land. Spec. B 3 b, Triton with his pearly 
trumpets blew A streperous blast. 1637 — Dial. i. 7 He. . 
with a voice strep’rous and loud (That all they in the ship 
might heare him) vow’d To set befoie that Saint a waxen 
Light, 1646 Sir T. Brownf. Pseud. Ep. u. vi 100 In a 
strepeious eruption it [the bay-tree] riseth against Fiie. 
x688 Cudworth Immut. Mor. (1731) 182 The streperous 


Noise of a Single Fiddle. 1822 T. Taylor Apuleius it. 39 
Scarcely had the strepeious song of the ciested cohort pro- 
claimed a truce to night. 

Hence + Stre-perously adv. , +Str e’perousness. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Streperousness, Noisiness. 1822 T. 
T vvlor Apuleius iv. 72 They play clamorously, they sing 
streperously. 

Strep it ant (stre'pitant), a. [ad. L. strepit- 
ant-em, pr. pple. of strepitdre : see next.] Making 
a great noise, noisy. 

*855 Browning Master Hugues xvi, Three makes le- 
joinder, expansive, explosive; Four overbeais them all, 
strident and stiepitant. x86x F. Hall in Jnil. Asiatic 
Sec. Bengal 209 A hue as of the smoke associated with the 
fiie of the poison of strepitant snakes. 

Hence Stre’pitantly adv., boisterously. 

1913 Engl. Rev. Oct. 465 The autumn season has begun 
strepitantly. 

t Stre’pitate, v. Obs.~° [f. L. strepitdt-, 
ppl. stem of strepitdre to make a repeated noise, 
frequentative of strepere to make a noise : see -ate.] 
trans. (See quot.) 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Strepitate, . . to make a noise often, 
to make a great noise, to lusle. 

Strepitation (sirepit^-Jan). rare. [f. prec. : 
see -ATiON.] A repealed noise, clattering. 

1913 Nation 12 July 560/2 To listen in the gathering 
darkness to the strepitation of Apollyon’s wings. 

Strepitous (stre’pitas), a. [ad. mod.L. type 
*$trepitosus , f. L. strepitus noise, clatter, f. strepire 
to make a noise. Cf. It. strepitoso (used chiefly as 
musical term).] Noisy, accompanied with much 
noise. (Now used chiefly in musical criticism.) 

1681 Nevile Plato Rediv. 119 A poor Gentleman, who 
by means of the Harangue of a Strepitous Lawyer, was 
found guilty of Murder. 1834 S. Dobell Balder vii. 40 In 
louder pi ogress strepitous so came The great approach. 
*893 Guardian 8 Mar. 382/3 The overtuie is very long, 
veiy ambitious, very strident, and— as the analyst would 
say— very ‘strepitous’. 1903 A, B. Walklev Dram. Crit. 
xoo These are the people who are for ever talking as though 
action must be something external and strepitous. 

Strepsipterous (slrcpsi pteras), a. Ent. [f. 
mod.L. Strepsiptera neut. pi, (f. Gr. arptifn-, comb, 
form of arpecpeiv to twist + irrcpov wing) + -OUS.] 
Belonging to the order Strepsilera of insects (named 
by Kirby fiom the twisted front wings). 

18x7 Kirby 8 c Sp. Entomol. xxiii. II. 327 The strepsi- 
pterous genera, Sty lops, K. and Xenos, R. 1833 Westwood 
in Trans. Entom. Soc. (1836) I. 173 Description of a new 
Strepsipteious Insect recently discovered in the Island of 
Mauritius. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life p. cxi. 

Also Strepsi-pteral a. ; Strep si’pterau a., also 
sb. an insect of the order Strepsiptera. 

1842 Brands Diet. Sci , etc., Strepsipterous. 1877 Hux- 
ley Anat. Inv. Anim. 451 The Strepsipteral larva. 

Strepto- (stre-pto), before a vowel strept-, com- 
bining form of Gr. arpeirros twisted (f. arpitp-uv 
to turn, twist); used in many scientific terms/ 
as Streptaster [Gr. darfip star], a form of 
sponge-spicnle (see quot, 1888). StreiptobaciTli 
[Bacillus] sb. pi,, bacilli arranged in chains, 
Streptobacte'ria [Bacterium] sb. pi., bacteria 
linked together like a chain. StreptococcoTy- 
sln, also (in shortened form) Streptocolysin, 
‘a hemolysin destructive to streptococci, formed 
when virulent streptococci are grown in blood 
serum’ (Dorland Med. Diet. 19x3). Stre'pto- 
cyte [-oyte], an amoebiform body occurring in 
bead-like strings from the vesicles of foot-and- 
mouth disease. StreptoTysin [Lysin] «= Strep- 
tococcolysin. Stre:ptonewral , -uetcrous adjs., 
belonging to or characteristic of the Streptoneura, 
a branch of Gastropoda in which the loop of 
visceral nerves embracing the intestine is twisted 
into a figure-of-eight. Streiptophitrrid a., per- 
taining to or connected with the Streptopkiurm, a 
subdivision of Ophiuroidea; sb. an individual of 
this subdivision. Stxe •ptospondyHau, -spo n- 
dyline, -spo •ndylous adjs., pertaining to the 
genus* Streptospondylus of fossil crocodiles, in 
which the vertebral articulations are apparently 
reversed. StreptostyTio, -stylicate adjs. [Gr. 
ffrvKos pillar], pertaining to or connected with the 
Streptoslylica , that one of the two main divisions 
of Reptiles (in Stannius’ classification) in which the 
quadrate bone is freely articulated with the skull. 

x888 W. J. Sollas in Challenger Rep. XXV. p. Ixiii, The 
asters are divided into two subsections, the .true asters or 
euasters, and the *streptasters or those in which the actines 
do not proceed from a centre, but from a longer or shorter 
axis, which is usually spiral. 1900 E. A. Minchin in Ray 
Lankester's Treat. Zool it. Sponges 134. .1503 Thayer 
Schtir aus’ Path. $ Pathol. A nat. 202 Bacilli. Long or 
short rods, propagate by fission or spores; the foimer by 
fission or ciosswise, the younger forms separating or con- 
nected (*streptobacilli). x888 *Streptobacteria [see Diplo - 
cocci s.v. Dipio-]. 1891 G. S. Woodhead Bacteria 31 In 
the rod-shaped bacteria this division takes place, .and when 
it is imperfect or incomplete it gives rise to chain-bacteria 
or Strepto-bacteria. 1897 Allbutt’s Syst, Med. 1 1. 688 
Schottelius found in the contents of foot-and-mouth vesicles 
peculiar bodies which he teimed ’sti eptocyles. 1904 Brit. 
Med. Jrnl. 10 Sept. 571 The neutralization curves of. .bodies 
and their antibodies; the rennet.., the vibriolysin, the 
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staphylolysm, anil the Mieptolysin. 1883 Encycl. Brit 
XVL 646/2 The ‘Streptoneurous condition of the visceral 
loop in Zygobi anchia. x888 Rolleston & Jackson Amu/. 
Life in Certain streptoneuious Gastropoda Anuoplenia. 
x8ga Proc, fool. Sec. 183 Ophiobyrsa hystricis. The largest 
*Stieptophiurid found within the British area is the species 
so named by Mr. Lyman. 1849 A, G. Melullc in Phil. 
Tram. CXXXIX. 286 The "'Streptospondylian foim of the 
body of a vertebra. Ibid., The Streptospondylian type is 
not-.peisisteut. 189a Proc. Zooi.Soc. 179 O'phiotcrcsis is 
a *stteptospondyline Ophiurid. igoi Nature 14 Mar. 
463/2 The Jstreptostylic types appear first in the Jurassic 
as Lacertilia. 1887 Ii. D. Cope Orig, Fittest xi. 337 The 
existing *streptostylicate ordets have advanced beyond their 
Permian ancestors. 


[| [Streptocarpus (streptukaupos). Also An- 
glicized stre’ptooarp. [mod.L., f. Gr. arpe-mos (see 
Stkepto-) + Kapiris fmit.] A genus of African 
Gesneraceous plants beating pistils or fiutts 
spirally-twisted towards the point ; a plant of this 
genus, esp. the Cape Primrose (see Primrose 2 b). 

1846 Lindixv Vtg. Kin^d. 672 Gesnerarese. ..Genera... 
*Streptocaipus, Ltndl. 1882 Garden 25 Nov. 462/3 The 
whole surface is completely covered with huge mauve-tinted 
blossoms, not much smaller than those of ordinary Gloxinias, 
to which the Streptocarpus is related. 1893 Daily News 
22 May 7/3 Choice varieties of streptocarpus, gloxinias, 
{etc.]. 1904 Daily Citron . 10 Aug. 4/7 An exhibit of pent- 
stemons and streptocarps. 

II Streptococcus (streptok^k&i). Bacteriology. 
Pl. -cocci (-kp-ksai). [mod.L. (Billroth), f. Gr. 
tfrperrro-s twisted (see Stkerto-j taken by Billroth 
to mean ‘ chain ’) + kqkkos ben}'.] A form of bac- 
terial organism in which the cocci are airanged in 
chains or chaplets. 

1877 tr. Billroth's Led. Surg. Pathol., etc. 1. 137 These 
streptococci are sometimes moving ones. Ibid. 138 In a 
state of absolute rest the sti eptococcus may form long 
threads running parallel with the suiface. 1891 G. S. Woou- 
iiead Bacteria 31 Chain-cocci or strepto-cocci. 

, attrib. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 636 Sti eptococcus 
infection, t^oaBrit.PIed.Jrnl.so Jan. 143 Nostreptococcus 
colonies were found. * ~ 

Hence Streptococcal (-kp'kal), -coccic 
(-kp'ksik), -coccons (-kp*k»s), adfs. pertaining to 
or produced by streptococcus. 

*®97 Brit. Med. Jmt. 13 Mar. 655 It was important for 
surgeons to distinguish between streptococcal peritonitis., 
and peritonitis due to the colon bacillus. 1897 Trans. 

A liter. Pediatric Soc. IX. 90 The streptococcic cases are 
very dangeious. xgoa Encycl. Brit. XXXI. 558/1 The 
statement.. is in direct contradiction to all our knowledge 
of the behaviour of the blood in stieptococcous infections. 

Streptothrix (stre’ptoju'ix). Bacteriology. PI. 
-thrices (-prsis/z). [mod.L., f. Gr. arpeuri-s 
twisted (see Stkepto-) + 6pi£ hair.] A genus of 
bacteria, comprising organisms having branching 
filaments growing in interlacing masses ; a micto- 
organism of this genus or type. 

189V G. S. Woouhead Bacteria 41 Cylindrical colourless 
filaments— streptothrix. 1899 T. Bowiiill Man. Baderiol. 
Technique 4 By Streptothnx [we undei stand] organisms 
that,.iesemble at one time the thread fungi, and at other 
times the bacteria. Ibid. 102 The Streptothrices. 
attrib. 1898 \ Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 262 The streptothrix 
form of the. bacillus tuberculosis. 1899 Ibid. VIII. 004 
Stieptothrix infections of the skin. 


lienee Streptothri-cial a., of or relating to 
streptothrix. 

*9°3 Lancet 18 Apr. 1102/1 Examination of the pus re- 
vealed the presence of abundant streptothricial growth. 

Stress (sires), sb. Forms : 4-6 stres, 4-7 
Btresse, 5 stresoe, streat, 6 Sc. straisse, 6- 
stress. [Prob. an aphetic form of Distress sb., 
which occurs earlier in all the older senses; in 
ME, ciestresse and slresse often appear as variant 
readings. It is, however, not unlikely that this 
formation has coalesced, esp. in sense 1, with an 
adoption of OF. estrcce narrowness, slraitness, 
oppression :-popular L. *strictia , f. L. strictus, 
whence OF. estreit .Strait a. It is fuitlier possible 
that some of the senses or shades of meaning may 
be derived from Stress ©,] 

I. -j*l. Hardship, straits, adversity, affliction, 
06s. Cf, Distress sb. 2. 

X303 R- Brunne Nandi. Synne 5004 bat floure ys kalled 
'aungelys mete’ pat God 3afe J>e folke to ete Whan bey 
were yn wyldemes Forty wyntyr, yn hard stres. a 1400 
Salat, to our Lady 51 in Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 
133 Heil distiuyera of eueri stresse. 1556 Lauder Tractate 
469 O Lord.. help the pure that ar in stres Opprest and 
hereit mercyles. *368 T. Howell Arb. Auntie (1879) 39 
O get mygraue in leadmesse, Faine would I die to ende 
th« stresse. 1388 A. King tr. Canisivs' Catech., OfConf. 
5 Smites done aganes the lift commandement...g. To be 
soue for ouie nychtbours prosperitie, and glaid of thair 
strawse. 1390 Spenser F, Q. hi. xi. 18 With this sad hersall 
of Ins heauy stresse The warlike Damzell was empassiond 
sore, sw Collect. Voy. 4 Trav. III. 597/3 [He] began to 
be reduced to the utmost sti ess, 

f b. To do to stress, do (a country) stress: to 
reduce to straits, overcome. To make stress j to 
effect ravages. 06s. 

1338 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 29 Constantyn he [sc. Athel- 
stan] reymed, & did vnto stresse. Hid. 321 Saue kyne 
Athelstan, pat wastid alle Catenesse, Si>en was no man, 
F a -i ma d sti esse. c 1450 St, Cuthbcrt [Surtees) 7830 
pat did pe contie ouer grete stresse. ' " 


+ c. In stress : (of an animal) hard pressed, Obs. 
14 . . in Rel. Ant, 1. 132 If it be a best in stiest or in chace. 
t d. To call to stress : to summon to undergo 
trial. Obs. 


1338 R. Brunne Chron. [1810) 138 Bot if he [re, an escaped 
felon] to her baj fifes mak his sticernesse, bat bet will him 
maynp[r]is, if he wer cald to stiesse [Fr. k aunt serra 
chalengf\. 

T e. Bodily suffering or injury. Obs. 
1533BELLENDEN Livy 1. x. (S. T.S. ) 1. 57 This hoi iciane hap- 
pynnyt (as ban) to be nail], but ony stiess or hurte of body. 
+ 2 . Force or pressure exercised on a person for 
the purpose of compulsion or extortion. Cf. Dis- 
tress sb. 1. Obs. 

1303 R. Brunne ITandl. Synne 2798 Jyfbou madest awhere 
any vowe..Jyf |’Ou dedyst hyt with f>y gode wylle, with- 
oute stiesse [v.r. out distresse] or oujier ylle. Ibid. 8344 
A.nother vyleynye thyrys 'To do a womman synne thuign 
stres. 1338 — Chron. (1723) 281 His dedes ere to alowe, for 
his hardynesse. He did many on bowe input londpoigh 
stresse. C1420 Prose Life Alex. 32 We went into he weste 
Marches, whare all pe folkes hat duellez thnre..3alde ham 
vn-Lill vs wit-owtten stresse. c 1440 York Myst, xx, 188 
Jouie neghbouis house, whiikis ?e haue hele, The ix te [rc. 
commandment] biddis take uojt be stiesse. 1635 Nicholas 
Papers (Camden) II. 334, I cannot beleeve that Maynard 
for a fee would hazard losse of money or liberty, and his 
conscience never yet putt him to that stresse. 

f b. To do or make (a person) stress : to put 
force or compulsion upon ; to press hardly upon ; 
to oppress. Obs. 

1303 R. Brunne Ilandl. Synne 3939 3yf hou make one so 
haid stresse bat hjs godnesse wexe pe lesse. Ibid. 8232 For 
31 f s>he lyued yn wykkednes, pan myjte vve do to here sum 
stres. c 1330 — Chron, IVace (Rolls) 16276 Fcrauenture he 
hapsom syknesse Or oher greuaunce pat mak eh hym stresse. 

f e. Strain upon endurance. Obs. 

, *534 M° r e Courf. agsl, Trib. 111. Wks. 1262/1 Not desyr* 
ing to be brought vnto y« peril of persecueion (for it semetli 
a prouile high mind to desyre mmtyidom) but desyting 
belpe and strength of god, if he suffer vs to come to the 
stresse. 1692 R. L’Esitiange Josephus, IVars vit. x\iv. 
(*733) 801 '1 he Children stood the same Sti ess with the 1 ost, 
and when they had suffer’d all that Malice or Invention 
could inflict upon them, not so much as one Soul of them 
would own Caesar to save his Life. 

3 . The overpowering pressure of some adveise 
force or influence. Chiefly in stress of weather. 
Cf. Distress sb. 1 b. 


a. au, 140 j.uu wiocics iiie naui 
test doith oppres, The cauld and irny slepe of deidis stres. 
1665 m Extr.S. P. tel. Friends nt. (1912) 236 Which sliipp 
had bcenc at Sea three Monthes and bett back by stiess of 
weather. x6gx Ray Creation it, (1692) X30 It hath quite 
out-done the Chymists, effecting that by a gentle Heal, 
which they cannot petform without great stress of Fiie. 
X699DAMMER Voy. III. 1, xss When the stress of the Weather 
was over, we set our Sails again. 17x3 Loud. Gaz. No. 
S37w 1 A .. Frigate .. was driven ashore., by. Stiess of 
Weather. 1783 Cowt*tR Task 1 1. 551 Perverting often, by 
the stress of lewd And loose example, whom he should in- 
stiuct. x8ai Joanna Baillie Metr Leg., Lady G. liaillie 
iv, She saw. .hope’s fresh touch undoing lines of care Which 
stress of evil times had deeply graven there. 1850 Longf. 
building of Ship 42 Bioad in the beam, that the stress of 
the blast.. Might not the sharp bows overwhelm. 1874 
Green Short Hist. vii. § 7. 422 The stress of poverty may 
have been the cause which drove William Shakspere-.to 
London and the stage. 1893 Law Times Ref. LXXIII. 
1 57 /* Owing to stress of weather, the master decided to 
run back for Holyhead harbour. _ x8gsM. Hewlett Earth- 
work out of Tuscany 3g Pious virgins, under stress of these 
things, swoon. 1918 7 imes 1 Feb, 9/3 Man’s pensioners and 
even Nature’s are feeling the stress of the war. 
fb. Upon a stress : at a pinch. Obs. rare. 

167a R. Montagu in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 
u S1 ?’- kM t {' enl know that upon a stress we did reckon 
that his Christian Majesty must, .supply us beyond what is 
stipulated. 

t 0. The brunt/ sevetest pressure, Obs. 
x6x8 Bolton Florvs w. x. (1636) 205 The whole stresse of 
the Warre [L, iota belli moles ] was about Gregovia. 

u. A condition of things compelling or charac- 
terized by strained effort. Sometimes coupled with 
storm. (For storm and stress see Storm sb. 3 d.) 

1637 Rutherford Lett . lxxxv. (1862) I. 217 But God be 
thanked that Christ in His children can endure a stress and 
a storm, howbeit soft nature w d fall down in pieces. 1843-6 
Trench Huts. Led. Ser. ti. i, 160 When the stress comes 
we can withdraw. 1883 Fortn. Rev. May 734 This age of 
stress and transition. 1909 C. G. Lang Parab. Jesus 118 
Resolute and brave-hearted service brings into the very 
midst of toil and stress a deep sense of joy. x 9 xx Marett 
Anthropol. vm. 216 Ihe Todas..have retired out of the 
stress of the world into the fastnesses of the Nilgiri Hills, 
t ©• A strong blast of wind. Obs. 

Gas, No. 91/4 But the Wind blew such a stress, 
thtU they were in no possibility of Engaging, 
f. Sc. A pressing demand. 

x8aa Galt Provo st vii, A flock of fleets and ships frae the 
iiast and West Indies came in a’ thegither ; and there was 
sic a stress for tide-waiters, that [etc.]. 

4 . Strained exertion, strong effort. Now rare . 
1690 Norris Beatitudes (1692) 107 Such a desire as carries 
with it the full bent and Stress of the Soul. 1697 Drvdrn 
ArSneisxi. 843 Then, press’d by Foes, be stemm’d the stormy 
J-yd®; Ami gam d, by stress of Arms, the farther Side. 
^ Locke Cond. If nd. § 28 Though the faculties of the 
mind are improved by exercise, yet they must not be put to a 
stress beyond their strength. 1789 Polwiiele Engl. Orator 
iv. 131 They know not to pursue, With Stress of mental 
a Traln Of Argument. 2837 Longf. Sandnlphou 
m, The Angels of Wind and of Fire Chaunt only one hymn, 
and expue With the song’s ii resistible stress. 


6 . Physical strain or pressure exerted upon a 
material object ; the strain of a load or weight. 
Now rare exc. in scientific use : see c. f Phr. to 
lay stress upon, put stress to, put to stress. 

c 1440 Ptowp. Parv. 480/x Stresse, or streyiynge, con- 
striuio, constrictura. a 1347 Surrey Eccles. tv. 66 The 
single twjned coides May no such stresse indure, As cables 
biayded thiefould may, Together wrethed suer, a 1378 in 
T. Proctei Gorg. Galluy K lv b, As tender Flaxe can beaie 
no stiesse, before that it bee sponne. 1378 H. Won on 
Courtlie Controv. 3x7 The which [dooi] fleeing open with 
small stiesse, caused them to entet in theieat. 1601 Hol- 
land Pliny xvit. xiv. I. 518 In this businesse theie is an 
opinion, that two hands togither ai e put to smaller stresse 
[L. minus nituntnr].. than one alone. 1630 lip. Hall 
Occas, Medit. § 136 (1633) 335 If it [sc. the cart] be soundly 
laden. .all the flame ofitis put unto the utmost sti esse. 1662 
R. Venables Eaper. Angler i. 6 The whole btiess or 
strength of the fish is boin or sustained, by the thicker part 
of the Rod, which [etc.]. x68x Flavel Math. Grace xx. 350 
The world is full of hope without a promise, which is but 
as a spider's web, when a stiess comes to be laid upon it. 
1682 Wheier Jonm. Greece vu 466 Against which the 
whole stress and fall of theWateis seems to lean. 1C88 
Keepe Narr. binding Crucifix 10 There was also in the 
Coffin white- Linnen, , . that look't indifferent fresh, but the 
least stiess put thereto shew’d it was well nigh perish ’t. 
1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) VI. 670/1 Giaveis, .should be., 
small towards the point, but stionger upwards, that they 
may have strength enough to bear any stress theie may be 
occasion to lay upon them. *803 R. W. Dickson Pi act. 
Agric. I. Plate xi, A Wheel-Harrow, .by which the stress on 
the hoises is rendered less. 1829 Chapters Pltys. Set. 143 
Let the strength allowed be ntoie than fully competent to 
the stiess to which the parts can ever be liable. 1831 J. 
Holland Manuf. Metal I. 185 The amnring stiess, which 
a laige ship riding at anchor in foul weather exerts upon 
the cable. 1847 Yeovvell Anc. Brit. Ch. ii. it Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner-stone— who holds the several 
parts together, and supports the whole stiess of the edifice. 

*h b. Ndut, Strain on a cable, due to violence of 
wind ; a time when the cable is strained. Phrase, 
to ride a stress. Obs. 

1633 T. James Voy. 23 We came to an Anker, and rid a 
good stiesse all night. I bid. 47 ’lhe Cable and Anker in- 
during an inci edible stiesse. 1644 Mamvayring Beamans 
Dut. 103 This is not safe tideing in a stiesse. 

o. In mod. Physics, used variously by different 
writers : see quots. 

*855 W. J. M. Ranki'ne Misc. Sci. Papers (1881) 120 In 
this paper, the woid 'Stiain’will be used to denote the 
change of volume and figuie constituting the deviation of 
a molecule of a solid fioin that condition which it presences 
when free from the action of external foices ; and the woid 
1 SLiess ’ will be used to denote the force, 01 combination of 
forces, which such a molecule exerts in tending to recover 
its free condition, and which, for a state of equilibrium, is 
equal and opposite to the combination of external forces 
applied to it. 1856 Thomson in Phil. Trans. CXLVI. 481 
A stiess is an equilibrating application offeree to a body. 
Ibid, note, 1 1 will be seen ihat I have deviated slightly fiom 
Mr. Rankine’s definition of the woid * stress,' as I have ap- 
plied it to the direct action experienced by a body fiom the 
mailer around it, and not, as pioposed by him, to the elastic 
reaction of the body equal and opposite to that action. 1873 
R. H. Bow Economics of Construction 43 note, The teim 
stress expresses the condition of a pait of the stiucture to 
the extremities of which aie applied compiessing 01 extend- 
ing forces; the amount of the stress i9 measuted by the 
magnitude of the force acting on either extremity; the 
strain is the change of length fiom elasticity which the part 
undergoes when subjected to the stress. X873 Maxwell 
Electr. $ Magn. I. 39 The nature of this stiess [in dielec- 
trics] is., a tension along the fines of force combined with 
an equal pressure in all diiections at tight angles to these 
lines. 1896 Greener Gun (ed. 6) 345 The sti esses upon a 
gun are a ladial stiess or ‘piessure’; a tangential stress, or 
hoop tension ; a longitudinal stress. 19x1 J. A. Ewing 
in Encycl. Brit. XXV. 1007/2 Stiess is the mutual action 
between two bodies, or between two parts of a body, whereby 
each of the two exerts a force upon the other... A body is 
said to be in a state of stress when there is a stress between 
the two parts which lie on opposite sides of an imaginary 
surface of section. 

d. Strain upon a bodily organ or a mental 
power. 

2843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Pled. xx. 229 The stress 
thrown upon the air cells and passages gives rise to emphy- 
sema. 1890 Allbutt's Sjst. Med. VIII. 135 Neurasthenia 
is indeed often the pioduct of stresses upon the functions of 
the mind. 

e. ? Anglo-Irish. (See quot.) ? Obs. 

2814 W. S. Mason Statist. A cc. Irel. 1. 584 Many of them 
[the poor], particul.irly females, die in their youth, of what 
they call stresses, that is violent heats from hard woik. 
f 6. Testing strain or pressure on a support or 
basis; weight (of inference, confidence, etc.) resting 
upon an argument or piece of evidence ; amount 
of risk ventured on some assurance; degree of 
reliance. Chiefly in phrase to lay (occas. put, 
place) stress on or upon , to rely on, rest a burden 
of proof upon. Obs. 

The phrase is now used with changed meaning: see 7. 

1631 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 230 You lay the main stress of 
your cause on it. a 16 76 Hale Prim. Orig. hi an. 1. ii- 
(1677) 69 When all is done, I lay the great stress of my 
Conclusion upon the first sort of Evidences, c 1680 Beve- 
ridge Serin. (1729) II. 107 The main stress of our salvation 
lying upon our performing this duty. 1690 Norris Beati • 
tudes \ 1694) 23 He does not lean upon any created Good with 
any Stiess. X712 Addison Sped. No. 399 T 7 We should 
not lay too great a Stress on any supposed Virtues we pos- 
sess that are. of a doubtful Nature. 1720 Da Foe Capt. 
Singleton xiii, (1840) 220, 1 always put a great deal of stress 
upon his judgment. 1722 — Re tig. Courtsh. 1. i. (1840) 25, 



STRESS. 


STRETCH. 


I can lay no stress on anything she said. 1735 Dychk St 
Pardon Diet, s.v , To lay a St) ess, to depend or rely upon 
a Person 01 Tiling 1736 Boiler Anal. 11. i (1798) 187 
Mankind are for placing the stiess of their religion any 
where, rather than upon virtue. 1763 Goldsm. New Simile 
13 The stress of all my proofs on him I lay. 

i'b. Weightiest 01 most important part, essen- 
tial point (of a business, aignment, question). 06s. 

1668 IIale Rolle's Abridgm. Pref. 2 He was a strict 
Searcher and Examiner of businesses, and a wise discerner 
of the weight and stiess of them wheiein it lay, and what 
was mateiial to it. 1676 H. Piullu'pcs Parch. Patt. (ed. 5) 
B 1 b, Now the stress of the question is, what number 
of yeais may be allowed and taken in this case? 1679 
Colts Eng.-Lat. Did. (ed. 2), The Stress of the business, 
rei momentum, cardo controversial . 1687 R. L’Estrange 
Anew. Diss. 7 But I am for speaking Plain, Home, and in 
Few Wotds, to the Stress of the Subject in hand. 1736 
Butler Anal. 11, vii. (1798) 309 In these things the stress of 
what I am now observing lies. 1701 Wesley Serin. Clod's 
Love 6 The stress of the argument lies on this very point. 

f e. Argumentative force ; also, impressiveness, 
telling effept (of a composition). Ohs, 

1633 tr. J. Stegmann's Diss. de Pace ix. 43 They {sc. the 
Socinians] conceive that the Holy Fathers, and the consent 
of so many ages, do adde more dignity and veneration, 
then stress to the doctrine of the Trinity. 1737 Genii. Mag. 
VII. 363/1 All the Stress of the Poem, all the Magnanimity 
and Hcioisnt of Leonidas entirely depend on this Oracle. 
1734 W. Good ill Exam. Lett. Mary Q. of Scots I. 49 As 
the whole stress, in a manner, of the cause depends funda- 
mentally upon this declaration. *784 Cowper Tiroc. 803 
And some perhaps,.. Will need no stress of argument t’ en- 
force Th' expedience of a less aclvent’ious course. 

7. Exceptional insistence on something ; attribu- 
tion of special impoi lance ; emphasis. Chiefly in 
phrase to lay (occas .place, put) stress upon (for- 
merly used with different meaning : see 6 ). 

1756 C. Lucas Ess. JFaters II. 61 On the nitious.. quali- 
ties.. he seems to lay no small stiess. a 1763 Siif.nstone 
Ess. 33 It is requisite to lay some stiess yourself, on what 
you intend sliojild be lemarked by others. 1789 Belsiiam 
Ess. I ; xiv. 270, I place but little stress upon.. external ac- 
complishments ana graces. 1796 Jane AusTrN Pride 4- 
Prej . ii, Do you consider the forms of introduction, and the 
stiess that is laid on them, as nonsense? 1846 W. R. Birt 
in Rep. Brit. Assoc. I. 132, I do not place any stress upon 
these deductions. 1837 Buckle Civiliz. I. vii. 313 Hooker, 
though he shows much respect to the Councils, lays little 
stress upon the Fathers, i860 Tyndall Glac. n. xiv. 300, 
I do not want to lay more stress than it deserves upon a 
conjecture of this kind. 1883 Manch. Exam. 22 Nov. 5/2 
A. .questioning habit inevitably inclines us to lay more 
stress upon the miseries thau on the blessings of our lot. 

8 . Relative loudness or force of vocal utterance ; 
a greater degree of vocal force characterizing one 
syllable as compared with other syllables of the 
word, or one part of a syllable as compared with 
the rest; stress-accent. Also, superior loudness 
of voice as a means of emphasizing one or more of 
the words of a sentence more than the rest. 

1749 Power <$• Harmony Pros. Numbers 23 The Accents 

.were designed very probably at first to regulate the Tone 
or Key of the Voice, not the Stress or Force of it. 1783 
J. Walker Rhet. Gram. (1801) 8 The Secondary Accent is 
that stress we may occasionally place upon another syllable, 
besides, that which has the principal accent. Ibid. 162 An 
injudicious reader of verse would be very apt to lay a stress 
upon the article the in the third line. 1783 Ess. Punctua- 
tion 153 The syllables, which require a particular stress of 
the voice in pi onunciation. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. 
(ed. 5) I. 34s In the word presiime, the stress of the voice 
must be on the letter it, and second syllable, sume, which 
take the accent. 1847 Malden in I 'roc. Philol. Sac. III. 95 
That which is commonly called accent, but which it will be 
more convenient in the present inquiry ..to call stress. 186a 
Mrs. H. Wood Channings iv. 27 There was a stress on the 
word ‘to-night,’ and Hamish maiked it. 1879 H. Nicol 
in Encycl. Brit. IX. 633/2 Stress in the French of to-day is 
independent of length (quantity) and pitch (tone'. 1803 
Bridges Milton's Prosody 33 Two kinds of line, one the 
eight-syllable line with rising stress (so-called iambic), the 
other the seven-syllable line with falling stress (so-called 
trochaic). 

II. 9. Law. A distraint; also, the chattel 
or chattels seized in a distraint : = Distress sb. 
3 , 4 . Phrase, to take (a) stress , to take stresses — 
to distrain. 06s. exc. dial. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 480/r Stresse, or wed take be 
strengthe .and vyolence, vadimonium. 1464 . Mann . fy 
Houseli. Exp. (Roxb.) 276, I payd..to the ij. men of 
Wensche that helpe to brenge home the strese howete of 
Warweke scheyer, of Dalbyes, foie theyer reward, iiij.s. 
iiij.d. 1479 Engl. Gilils (1870) 321 John Brendon the 
yonger werned stresse to the Master ana Wardons,. - for he 
come nott to derge that same euen. 1487 Paston Lett. 111 . 
340 Sir John Howard, Knyght,. .gederith grete feloship of 
men, purposyng on Monday next comyng to take stresses 
of the Lady Roos. c 1300 Colin Blowbol's Test. 193-s (Leh- 
meyer) And of this rent, yf that he doith faile, I gyve hym 
powre to . . take an sti esse, . , Vpon the ground e, one, two, or 
thre. And with hym home his stressts for to cary. 13x0 
Seh Cases Crt. Star Chamber (Selden Soc.) 206 The baylis 
. . and . . sergiaunttes of the said towne . . toke awaye Fro the 
abbottes tenaunttes then . . Certen stresses be Cause the said 
tenaunttes willnot appere at the towne Courte. 1544 in Set. 
Cases Crt. Requests (Selden Soc.) 97 The said Olyuer . . to 
deliuer vnto theym all stresses lately taken from theym, 
1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 39 Their landlorde came to 
their nouse to take a stresse For rent. 1601 Bp. Andrewes 
Serm, (Matt. xxii. 21) (1629) 11. 93 We must offer it as it 
were a Gift, voluntarily, willingly, cheerfully,’., though 
Hopbni had no flesh-hook, though Caesar had no Publican 
to take a stresse. 1606 Holland Suetonius 7 After his 
goods were arrested and stresses taken,, .him he clapt up in 
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prison. 1613 MS. Acc. St. yohti's Hasp., Canterb., Ther 
wass a stress taken owt of Slewes shopp being a bare of 
journe for a yearly newellty of iiijd a yeate. 1886 IF. 
Somerset IFord-bh. s.v., Mr. Jones ’ve a-tookt a stress vor 
dtee quarters’ rent. 

III. 10. allrib., as (senses 3 c, d) stress-memo- 
rial ; (senses 5 , 5 c) stress-axis, -component, -dif- 
ference ; (sense S) stress-accent, -prosody, - rhythm , 
-syllable', f stress house, ?a house of detention, 
lock-up. 

1880 Ruskin Rlem. Eng. Prosody Pref. p. vi, I believe the 
*sti ess-accent on English words will be found always to 
involve delay as well as energy or loudness of pronuncia- 
tion, 1881 G. II. Darwin 111 Phil. Tians. CLXXII 1 . 19X 
To find the magnitude and direction of the principal 'stress- 
axes at any point. 1836 Thomson Ibid. CXLVi. 496 ’I he 
concunences of the 'stress-components used in intei preting 
the differential equation of eneigy with the types of the 
strain-coordinates. 1881 G. H. Darwin Ibid. CLXXIII. 
199, I shall refer to the difference between the gieatest and 
least principal stresses as ‘the 'stress-difference 1 . 1303 
Nottingham Rec. III. 100, j. aliam clavem pro le 'sties 
hous dore. 1830 Carlyle Richter Again Ess. 1840 II. 326 
The 'stress-memorials and siege-medals of Poverty. 1893 
Bridges Milton's Prosody 69 Here was.. a definite state- 
ment of the laws of a “stiess prosody. 1901 Ibid. (ed. 2I 88 
On the rules of the common lighter 'stress-rhythms. 1847 
Proc. Philol. Soc. III. jor The 'stress-syllable may be made 
the more acute, or the more grave, at the discretion of the 
speaker. 19x0 G. Henderson Norse Injl. Celtic Scot. v. 
no The tone falls on the stress syllable with giave accent. 

Stress (stres), z /. 1 Forms: 4 stres, strescs, 
6 Sc. straisse, 4-6 stresse, 6 - stress. [In early 
use prob. a. OF. estrecier = It. f strizzare popu- 
lar L. *strictidre, f. strictus : see Strait a. In 
later use f. Stress jA] 

f 1. irons. To subject (a person) to force or com- 
pulsion ; to constrain or restrain ; to compel to (do 
something). Obs. 

1303 R. Brunne Haudl. Synne 3726 ?yf Jou for yre by. 

g pnne wykkednes pat no man may lette |>e, ne stres. c 1430 
esta Rom. xxvii. 103 It is disposing to me pat I have 
grevid god so muche, for the whiche I am sti esstd to come 
hcjiere. 1381 A. Hall Iliad v. 90 They leaue not thee, but 
vs also, who here are come not strest In thy quarrell to 
spend our blond. 

+ b. To abridge the liberty of; to confine, in- 
carcerate. Obs. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Corse. 8oox pe dampned bodyse salle 
fredom mys ; For pai salle be sttesced in helle als thralle. 
X530 Palsgr. 738/2, 1 stresse, I strayght one of his liberty 
or thrust his body to guyther,./a estroysse. Ibid., The man 
is stiessyd to soore, he can nat styrre him. 2356 J. Hey- 
wood Spider 4 - E- lxxxii. 23 At time of this graunt, I was 
(.is who say,) Stressed by you s your prisoner (as it were). 

+ 2. To subject to hardship ; to afflict, distress, 
harass, oppress ; in passive, to be * hard up \ Obs. 

1335 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1 . 124 In that storme so stranglie 
tha war straist, Mony war lost and mycht no langer lest. 
1339 Aylmer Harborowe P 1, These Romaines.. being 
stressed and almoste brought to the last cast. 1363 Mirr. 
Mag., Henry Duke Buckhm, xxxix, The dread wherewyth 
him selfe was strest. 1633 E. Waterhouse Apol, Learning 
135 If the Magistrate be so stressed that he cannot protect 
those that are pious and peaceable, the Lord, help. 1824 
Scott St. Roman's x, I wad say naething mair than that 
I was stressed for the penny money. 

fb. To tax or burden (one’s pecuniary re- 
sources). Obs. 

1384 Lodge Hist. Forbanivs 4- Prisceria G ij, Lead by 
couetousnesse, for that he woulde not stresse his coffers. 

3. To subject (a material thing, a bodily organ, a 
mental faculty) to stress or strain ; to overwork, 
fatigue. Now chiefly Sc. 

1545 Ascham Toxoph. h. (Arb.) 126 Bycausa they shoote 
wytn a softe lowse, and stresses not a shaft muche in the 
breste where the weyghte of the bowe lyethe. 1348 Patten 
Exped, Scot, Peroration Pij b, I..thearfore [was] dryuen 
to stresse my memorie y 9 more for callinge the same too 
mind again. 1351 Records Cast. Knowl. (1536) 53 So that 
the Meridiane maye entre iustlye into those socketts, and 
turne in them without stressynge. 1704 F, Fuller Med. 
Gymn. (1718) 133 The Nerves are quite stress'd with a Load 
of Wine. 17x3 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. 11. xviti, Some 
were like to tine their sight, Wi’ sleep and drinking strest. 
1722 Wodbow Corr. (1843) II. 638 Let me know how your 
ejes are. Dont stress them. 1736 Mrs. .Calderwood in 
Coltness Collect. (Maitland Club) 260 The Capuctnes are 
commonly imployed to preach, but the method here is not 
to stress themselves by saying too, much at once. 18x3 
Scott Guy M. xxiii, *1 could gar him. show mair action , 
said his master, * but . . it would be a pity to stress Dumple ’. 
1894 P. H. Hunter James Inwick vi, 74 Them wha had 
kent him a' bis days said that he had ne'er stressed himsel' 
wi' wark. 

b. intr. ioxrejl. ? Sc. 

X901 G. Douglas Ho, Green Shutters- $ A horse the feet 
of which struck sparks from the paved ground as they 
stressed painfully on edge to get weigh on the great 
waggon. 

c. Meek. (cf. Stbess sb. 5 c). 

1883 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. § 832 (ed 2) I. 11. 423 
When a solid is stressed, the state of stress is completely 
determined when the amount and direction of the three 
principal stresses are known. 189a C. T. C. Monthly Gas. 
June 17 9/1 It is a well known fact among engineers that a 
metal structure, .must not be stressed to more than one-third 
of its ultimate breaking stress. 

4. To lay the stress or emphasis on, emphasize 
(a word or phrase in speaking) ; to place a stress- 
accent upon (a syllable). 

1839 Meredith R, Fevervl ii, Stressing the epithet to in- 
crease the defiance. 189a S. A. Brooke E. Eng, Lit. I. 


Pref. p. xi, I used alliteration whenever I could, and stiessed 
as much as possible the alliterated words. 1893 Bridci-s 
Milton's Prosody 74 If a boy weie told, that it saved the 
monotony of a pentameter to stiess the penuhimate. 

b. fig. To lay stress on, emphasize, biing into 
prominence (a fact, idea, etc.). Chiefly U.S. 

1896 Mod. Lang, Notes ~X. 1 . 78/2 A sketch of the history 
of the 'J roy legend was outlined, and its popularity in me- 
dieval literature stressed, as the theme for numerous ro- 
mances. xgox G. B. Halsted in Saence 8 Nov. 705 In the 
Columbus report I particularly stressed the work of two 
authors. 1906 W. H. Fleming Slavery 34 Physical facts, 
stressed by an ineradicable lace pride, hat the way against 
assimilation. ' 

+ 5. intr. Of leais : To burst forth, gush. Obs. 

0x450 St. Cntlibert (Surtees) 2128 Ay when be sang his 
messe, ]>e teies oute of his eyen stiesse. 

Hence Stressing vbl. sb. 

1340 Palsgr. Acolastus iv. vi. V iv h, Is the strength and 
lustinesse. .of my body..notliyng woine (by excedyng or 
ouer moch stiessyng of natuie?). 1915 Nation (N. Y.) 
6 May 487/1 If. .the offending film.. stirred his heait to 
mutiny ana iage, the potentialities for evil in less-balanced 
minds need no stressing. 

Stress, &. 2 Obs. exc. dial. [Aphetic f. Dis- 
tress vi] irons. To levy a distress upon, distiain. 
Also absol. 

c 1380 Wyclif irks. (1880) 234 5 if here lente be not ledily 
paled here bestis ben stiessid & ]?ei pui sued wijjouten mercy. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 36S/2 To Stiesse, distringas. 1876 
IFhitby Gloss, s.v., ‘ They ’re boun te stress for ’t ’, to force 
the payment by law. 1886 IF. Somerset Woid-bk. s.v., 
Well, I be zorry vor to zee a widow umman a-stress’d ; but 
her can’t never ’spect to bide there, not if htr don’t pay no 
lent. 

Stressed (strest), ppl. a. [f. Stress z/.i + -edI.] 

■f 1. Distressed, afflicted. Also absol. Obs. 

1559 Aylmer Harborowe B 3 b, With a certain choise and 
judgement to giue passage and safetie to the stiessed. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. ii. x. 37 Stird with piUy of the stiessed plight 
Of this sad lealme. c 1390 J. Stewart Poems (S. T. a ) II. 
88 The stressit knycht all stupefact did stand. 1632 Lith- 
gow Trav. vii. 328 Stress’d Saylers. 

2. Maiked with a stiess, emphasized. 

1883 Meredith Diana i, The stressed repetition of calcu- 
lated brevity while a fiery scandal was abroad concerning 
the lady. 1913 A. G Clark Prose Rhythm in English 18 
Rhythm in poetry depends upon the recurrence of longs and 
shorts, or stressed ana unstressed syllables, inaregttlar 01 der. 

Stressful (stressful), a. [f. Stress sb. + -edl 2 .] 
Full of, or subject to, stress or strain. 

1853 Miss E. S. Sheppard Ch. Auch ester II. 206 , 1 could 
not bear the stressful brightness. x886 Linskill Haven 
under Hill I. ii. 28 The stressful days of labour and care. 

Hence Stre’ssfully adv. 

1890 Harper's Mag. Apr. 809/1 [Her poetry] is often too 
stressfully subjective. 1902 Q. Rev. Apr. 367 Flaubeit.. 
preached, and laboured stressfully to put into piactice, his 
conviction that great ait is ‘scientific and impersonal’. 

Stressless (stre-sles), a. [f. Stress sb.+ 
-less.] Having no stress, unstressed. Hence 

Stresslessuess. 

1883 Encycl. Brit. XVIII. 788/2 In originally stressless 
syllables long vowels were shortened and short vowels 
diopped. *892 Fennell Stanford Diet. Introd. p. iv. Nor 
is it implied that all syllables marked as unaccented have 
precisely the same stresslessness. 

fStrestell, -tulle, corrupt forms of Trestle. 

153X Rec. St. Mary at Hill (1905) 40 Item, a tabull and 
a payre of strestells, ij s. 1563 Stanford Chvrckw. Acc. 
in Antiquary (1888) Apr. 168 For mending the Screene & 
strestulles in the churche howse, xij d. 

Stret, obs. and dial, variant of Strait a. 

Stretch, (stretj), sb. Also 6 stretche, 7 
strech., Sc. atreitch., streach. [f. Stretch vi] 

1. The action or an act of stretching physically ; 
the fact of being stretched. 

a. Forcible extension or dilatation ; occas. degree 
or amount of this. 

x6oo_ Rowlands Lett. Humours Blood D 6, Or else heele 
haue it with flue and a reach, Although it cost his necke the 
Halter stretch. x6jx Ray Creation 11. (1704) 332 To secuie 
them from disiuption, which, .they [the bones] would be in 
some danger of, upon a great and sudden stretch or contor- 
tion, if they were dry. 1705 JElstob in Henrne's Collect. 
30 Nov. (O.H.S.) 1 . 109 He gagg’d him to ye fullest stretch. 
1883 S. Chappel Sewing Machine 24 You will find when you 
want to work the machine that the belt, owing to the con- 
tinued stretch, is too slack. 1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med, V. 
472 The amount of distension of the ventricle, in other words, 
the degree of stretch in the muscle fibres. 1907 O'Gorman 
Motor Pocket BA. (ed. 2) 598 In adjusting the stietch of side 
chains by the turn-buckle. ., care must be taken to [etc.]. 

b. Stretching out or extension of the limbs; 
extent or measure of stretching out. 

1696 R, H. Seh. Recreat. 80 (Fencing) And when you are 
at your full stretch, keep your Left-hand stretched, and ever 
observe to keep a close Left-foot, which [etc.]._ X697DRYOEN 
AEneis x. 967 Sometimes he thought to swim the stormy 
Main, By stretch of Arms the distant Shore to gain. 1700 
— Fables, Ceyx fy Alcyone 482 At all her stretch her little 
wings she spread. X710 Felton Diss. Classics (1718) X2 
What is Excellent is placed out of ordinary Reach, and 
Your Loidship will easily be petsuaded to put foith Your 
Hand to the utmost Stietch, and leach whatever You aspire 
at. 1830 A. Fonblanque Eng. under Seven Admmisir, 
(1837) II. 35 The knight.., lifting his battle-axe to the ut- 
most stretch of his arm, dashed the edge with all his might 
upon the forehead of the giant. 1854 Spencer in Brit. Q. 
Rev. July 139 Amongst other ancient measures were the 
orgyia dr stretch of the arms, the pace, and the palm. 

e. A resting with outstretched limbs. *j* At full 
stretch : reclining at full length. 
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1700 T. Brown Amvsem . Ser. <$■ Com. Wits. 1719 III. 14 
He lolls at full Stretch within, and. half a dozen brawny Bulk* 
begotten Footmen behind [his coach], 1836 Clutmb. JrnL is 
Jan. 27/2 Punter never gets above four hours' sleep in his 
bed j but be makes up for that deficiency .. by a two hours’ 
stretch on the bench in the afternoon. 

t d. Upon one's last stretch : in one’s death- 
agony. Obs. 

1680 R. L 'Estrange so Select Colloq. Erasm. 258 Observ- 
ing.the Woman to Yawn and just upon her last Stretch, 
he put [etc.]. 

e. An act of drawing up the body and extending 
the arms, indicating •weariness or languor. 

1712 Steele Sped. No. 320 r 5 Out Salutation at Enhance 
is a Yawn and a Stretch, and then without more Ceremony 
we lake our Place at the Lolling Table. 183d Miss Yonge 
Daisy Chain t. viii, He gave a yawn and a stretch. 

f. An act of ‘stretching one’s legs’; a walk 
taken for exercise. (Cf. 6 c.) 

a 1761 [S. Haliburton & Hepburn] Mem. Magopico viii. 
(ed. 2) 24 A good stretch, in a morning, over heath, and hills, 
and ditches,. . will make a man eat a good bieakfast. 1871 
Gladstone in M01 ley vi. viii. (19031 II. 378, I have had 

a twelve-miles stretch to-day, almost all on wild ground. 
1887 Old Man's Favour II. n, vii. 37 ‘ Were you detained 
at the office ? ’ ' No ; I went for a stretch after.’ 

g. The condition of being stretched; state of 
tension. Phrases, on, upon the stretch ; to bring 
to the stretch. 

1673 Boyle New Exper. Efficacy Alps Moisture 11 , 1 sup- 
pos'd, that after a time this unusual stretch of the Hope 
would cease. 1679 Dryden Trail. <$■ Cress. Pref. bib, What 
melody can he made on that Instrument, all whose sti ings are 
screw'd up at first to their utmost si retch, and to the same 
sound 1 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 153 The 
Blood-vessels in the Legs are more upon the Stretch. 1748 
Anson's Voy. 1. vi. 66 They. . strain the two thongs in contrary 
directions. . , keeping the thongs still upon the stretch. 1733 
J. Bartlet Gentl. Faridery (1754) 356 IS, a strap fixed to 
the pad, . . to keep the tail on the stretch at pleasure, 1781 
Cowper Truth 384 An instrument, whose cords, upon the 
stretch, ..Yield only discord in his Maker's ear. 1786 J. 
Pearson in Med. Cominim. II. 97 The ligament was 011 the 
stretch. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 274 The chains being 
inti oduced and brought to a stretch. 1816 Cn abb Engl. Syn. 
177 s.v. Breeze, The manner has favourable gales which 
keep the sails on the stietch. 1827 D. Johnson Ind. Field 
Sports 73 The string .is kept at its stretch by means of a 
stiff piece of stick, c 18S0 H. Siuart Seaman's Catech. 27 
The rigging must he got on a stretch. 
fig. 170a Vanbrugh False Friend iv. i, Sure Villainy and 
Impudence were never on the Stietch before : This Traytor 
has wreckt ’em dll they Crack. 

h. Capacity for being stretched. 

1873 Knight Diet. MeiTu 2413/2 It is called the straining, 
because the stretch is taken out of it by repeated wettings 
and stretchings. 1887 Wheeling 6 July 208/1 The leather 
used for the seats has been subjected to sufficient pressure 
to take all the stretch out of it. 1894 Times 15 Aug. 11/x 
The Vigilant could not sail owing to the stretch not having 
been taken out ofhei new main rigging. 

2. In immaterial sense : Asti etching or straining 
something beyond its proper limits. ' 

+ a. An act exceeding the scope of one’s autho- 
rity or commission, or the bounds of strict law or 
justice; a strained or unfair argument or repre- 
sentation ; also, an act of ‘ stretching a point ’, a 
deviation from one’s accustomed rule or principle. 
Chiefly Sc. Obs. 

1341 Wyatt Let, to Privy Coiinc. Poems (1858) p. xxiv, If 
these be the matters that may bring me into suspect, me 
semetb..that the ciedit that an Ambassador hath, or ought 
to have, might well discharge as great stretches as these. 
1689 Earl of Crawford in Leven 4- Melv. Papers (Banna- 
tyne Club) 319 Mr. Aird, who is represented as a man of 
great piety, and turned out by a streach. a 1714 G. Lock- 
hart in L. Papers (1817) 1 . 212 Such a proposal had actually 
been made : and even supposing it were otherwise, it was not 
the first time they had made greater stretches with a design 
that good might come of it. *713 Burnet Own Time (1766) 
II. 29 It was an unheard of stietch, to oblige men to be 
bound for others in matteis of Religion. 1717 Wodrow 
Corr. (1843) II. 264 Though it was urged in his defence, that 
by ‘natural powers ’ was meant only such as hearing, read- 
ing, going to ordinances, . .yet these stretches did not satisfy. 
1722 — hist. Sufi. Ch. Scot. II. 3g8 Then the Probation 
is summed up with much Cunning, and many Stretches. 
C1730 Boston in Momson Mem. xii. (1899) 381 Mr. Gor- 
don returning to Edinburgh, . . desired an interview. Where- 
upon I made a stretch, and went thither. 174a Kames 
Decis. Crt. Sess. 1730-32 {1793) 61 It is therefore a stretch 
beyond the common law, to support a man’s nomination of 
tutors to his children. 1776 Paine Com. Sense (1791) 63 
The unwarrantable stretch, likewise, which that house made 
in their last sitting, to gain an undue authority over the 
Delegates of that Province, ought to warn the people at 
large, how they trust power out of their own hands. 

to. More explicitly : An unwarranted exercise 
of power, prerogative ; a straining of the law. 

1689 in Acts Parlt. Scot. (1873) XII. 64/2 The causeing 
perseu and forfault severall persones upon streitches of old 
and absolute Lawes. 1693 A pot. Clergy Scot, 23 A stretch 
of Arbitrary Power, n ever heard of in Scotland. 1718 Hickes 
& Nelson Kettlewell n.xlii. 743 Nonecould be more zealous 
in putting the King upon the Stretch of his Prerogative, 
*737 Hume Hist. Gt. Brit., CJtas. 71 , ii. II. r87 His ministers 
. .could not forbear making very extraoi dinary stretches of 
authority, *739 Bp. Hurd Moral Dialogues iv. 133 Her 
[Q. Eliz.] parliaments sveie disposed to wave all disputes 
about the stretch of her prerogative, from a sense of their 
own and. the common danger. 1766 Blackstone Comm. II. 
v- 69 Neither himself [Chas. I] nor his people seemed able 
to distinguish between the arbitrary stretch, and the legal 
exertion, of prerogative. 1771 Goldsm. Hist. F.ng. IV. 14 
These stretches of power naturally led the lords and commons 


into some degree of opposition. *8x8 Cruise Digest (ed; 2) 
V. 449 'lhe deteimination of the Judges. . , so far from being 
considered as an unwariantable stretch of their authority, 
must on the contrary be acknowledged to have been a 
measure of great public utility. *849 Ht. Mari ineau // Ft. 
Peace iv. xii (1877) III. 95 Public sympathy was with them, 
as with men punished by a stretch of law for a nominal 
offence. r874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 5 510 As daring a 
stietch of the preiogative supeiseded what was known as 
Knox's Liturgy. 

c. An exaggerated statement. On the stretch 
(nonce-phrase) : using exaggeration, ‘drawing the 
long bow ’. 

1710-n Swift Jrnl. to Stella r Jan., That’s a d— ned lie 
of your chimney being carried to the next house with the 
wind. . . My Lord Hertford would have been ashamed of such 
a stretch. 1782 Mrs. Cowley Which is the Man? iv. ii, 
Hypeibole 1 What's that ? Why, that's as much as to say, 
a stretch. *834 Marry at P. Simple xxxi, It a’u’t that I 
might not stietch now and then,., but.. lie's always on the 
stretch. . . He never tells the truth except by mistake. 

d. An exercise of imagination, understanding, 
etc. beyond ordinary limits. 

*781 Mme. D'Arblay Diary June, [His] supposed enmity 
to Merlin is, indeed, a stretch of that absurd cieatuie’s 
imagination. 1803 Med. Jrnl. IX. 26 It requites no great 
stretch of understanding to know that the same practice will 
not answei in all climates. 1828 Lyiton Pelham lxx, Every 
day the ministers are filling up the minor places, anti it 
requires a great stretch of lecollec-tion in a politician to 
lemeinber the absent. 1839 J. Mari ineau Stud. Christianity 
iii. (1858) irx But this was a stretch of charity too great for 
any Hebrew. 1841 Dickens Barn. Budge i, Indeed it 
needed no veiy great stretch of fancy to detect in it other 
resemblances to humanity. 186a Sporting Mag. Nov. 329 
It required no great stretch of intellect to acquit the officers 
honourably on the evidence. 

e. Aii undue extension of scope or application. 
Stretch of language : the use of words or expres- 
sions with undue latitude of meaning. 

1849 Grotis Gi eece ir. xxxix. (1862) III. 412 This boldstretch 
"of exegetical conjecture, i860 Tyndall Glac. 11. App. 431 
With leference to this hypothesis, 1 will only say that it is 
a hold stretch of analogies. 1873 W- K. Clifford Led. 
Ess. (1879) 1 . 229 It is only by a stretch of language that we 
can be said to desire that which is inconceivable. *905 Miss 
Broughton Waifs Progr. xiv. 16 4 It could not, by any 
stretch of language, be considered a good thing for any 
young woman to be taken under the.. wing of Lady Ten- 
nington. 

8. Furthest, utmost stretch : the utmost degree 
to which a thing can be extended. Now rare or Obs. 

*538 in Feuillerat Revels Q. Elis. (1908) Table I, For 
castinge and ymploycinge of the stuffe to the furdeste 
stretclie of sarvice. *687 Attrrbury Ansou. Consid. Spirit 
Luther 45 Quotations.. which, in their utmost stretch, can 
signify no more then that Luther lay under seveie agonies 
of mind. *7*2 Granville Unnatural Flights Poetry 65 
This is the utmost Stretch that Natuie can, And all beyond 
is fulsome, false, and vain. 1713 Guardian No. 147 f 2 He 
did not exceed, but went to the utmost stretch of his Income. 
1713 Pope lliadl. Pief. B 1, The utmost Stietch of human 
Study, Learning, and Industry,.. can never attain to this. 
*74* Richardson Pamela 1x824] 1 . 199 She shall know it all, 
said he; and I defy the utmost stretch of yotir malice, 

+ to. Utmost degree, acme. Obs, 

1742 Richardson Pamela III. 182 [It] was the very 
Stretch of shameless Wickedness. 

4. Strain or tension of mental or bodily powers ; 
strained exertion. (Figurative use of 1 g.) Chiefly 
in phrases. 

■f a. On the stretch, on her stretches (said of a 
hawk) ; making a long swooping flight. Obs. 

*622 Fletcher Prophdess iv. iv, And scatter ’em, as an 
high towring Falcon on her Sti etches, severs the fearfull 
fowl. 1636 Massinger Bashful Lover in. ii,See with what 
winged speed they climb the hill Like Falcons on the stretch 
to seise the prey. 

b. f At the full stretch (obs.), upon full stretch , 
on the stretch : with strain of the physical powers ; 
chiefly, making full speed. 

1697 DRYDEN'/ffiwci'r v. 239 They row At the full stretch, 
and shake the Brazen Prow. *7*1 Addison Sped. No. 56 
? 3 He saw the Apparition of a milk-white Steed, with a 
young Man on the Back of it, advancing upon full Stretch 
after the Souls of about an hundred Beagles. 1768 J. Byron 
Harr. Patagonia (ed. 2) 221 While their horse is upon full 
Stretch. *797 S. James Harr. Voy. 173 To return to our 
own ship. We were now on the stietch for Europe. 1839 
Laws of Coursing in l’ouatfs Dog (1845) App. 262 She 
[a hare] turns of her own accord to gain ground homeward, 
when both dogs are on the stretch after her. 1893 Steven- 
son Catriona xvi, About fifty seconds after two I was in the 
saddle and on the full stretch for Stirling. 

e. On the (+ full) stretch : in a state of mental 
strain, making intense effort. So to put, set upon 
the {full) stretch. 

*683 Dryden Life Plutarch 24 His memory was always 
on the stietch to receive, their discourses. *691 Norris 
Prad. Disc. (1716) II. 98 We cannot live always upon the 
Stretch; our Faculties. will not bear constant Pleasure any 
more than constant Pain. *692 Atterbury Serin. (Ps. 1 . 14) 
(1726) I. 23 The Praise and Admiration of God.. sets our 
Faculties upon their full Stretch. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 
38 F 1 You might see his Imagination on the Stretch to find 
out something uncommon. *722 De Foe Cot. Jack (1840) 
318 This set all heads upon the stretch, to inquire. 1768- 
74 Tucker Lt, Nat . (1834) II. 361 Craft and cozenage, .put 
our faculties to the stretch, an a lay the foundation of pru- 
dence. *771 Wesley Wks. (1872) V. 272 He is on the full 
Stretch to save their Souls. 1778 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. 
viii. (1876) 443 The writers of every age and country, where 
taste has begun to decline, . . are always on the stretch ; never 
deviate., a moment fiopi the pompous and the brilliant. 


1796 A nn. Reg., Hist. 108 FI is thoughts were uninteiruptedly 
on the stietch. 1862 Stanley few. Ch. (1877) I xiv. 277 
The inmates of Sisera’s haiem. axe on the stretch of ex- 
pectation for the sight of. their champion. 1866 A. Halli- 
day in Dickens etc., Mugby Jundion , Engine-driver 26/2 
Me and my stoker were on the stretch all the time, doing 
two thing-, at once— attending to the engine and looking 
out. 1884 H. A. Tains in Contemp. Rev. Oct. 321 His 
business keeps his mind on the stietch. 

d. Exhausting effort or strain of mind. Now rare. 
*791 Boswell Johnson I.Advt. F 2 The stretch of mind 

ana prompt assiduity by which so many conversations were 
preserved. 1814 Jane Aust en Mansf. Pai k ix, The greater 
length of the service, however, I admit to be sometimes too 
hard a stretch upon the mind, c *8rs — Persitas, (1818) II. 
viii. 148 The honor and disttess you weie involved in— the 
stretch of mind, the wear of spirits. *839 Boyd Recreat. 
Country Parson iii. 117 Mental woik is. much the greater 
stretch ; and it is strain, not time, that kills. 

+ 5. To give stretch to: to allow to act un- 
checked. Obs. 

*777 Burgoyne Proclam, in Gentl. Mag. XLVII. 360/2 , 1 
have but to give stretch to the Indian foices under my 
direction, .. to ovcitake the hardened enemies of Great- 
Bi itain. 

6. Extent in time or space, 
a. An unbroken continuance of some one em- 
ployment, occupation, or condition, during a period 
of time; an uninterrupted ‘spell’ of woik, rest, 
prosperity, etc. Chiefly in phrase at one or a 
stretch, upon or on a stretch , rarely at the stretch : 
without intermission, continuously (during the 
time specified or implied). [Cf. G. in eincr strechei] 
1689 Lond. Gas. No. 2451/3 So [we] continued Battering 
upon a Strech till five in the Aftei noon. 1693 Norris Prad. 
Disc.Xiyii) III. 134 God will then pioceed to the highest 
actuation of the Soul., so that her whole Life shall he but 
one constant Stretch of Thought. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
HI. 163 They will trot between fifty and sixty English 
miles, at one stretch. 1799 J. King in Coi r. W. Fowler 
(1907) 32 We are much in at Sunderland. We aie eight 
nights in upon a sueich, out of twenty one. 1818 Scott 
Hrt. Midi. i\-. The halt’s gane how, unless lie has to walk 
oivermony miles at a stretch. 1823 Watertqn Wand. S. 
A mer. 1. (1903) 2 Sometimes you see level ground on each 
side of you, for two or three hours at a stietch. 1834 
Marryat P. Simple vii, He can snoie for fouiteen hours on 
a stretch. *841 .Thackeray Gt. lieggaity Diamond i, We 
always played seven hours on a stretch. *83* Macaulay in 
Trevelyan Life % Lett. (1880) II. 213, I lead the last five 
books at asuetch. *837 Trollope Barchester T. xiii, I saw 
her talking to him for half an hour at the stretch. 1879 
‘ Ouida ' Cecil Casthmaine 7 His rider had been in hoot ana 
saddle twenty-four hours at the stretch. 1883 Law Times 
LXX IX. 206/1 He was unable.. to walk more than five 
miles at a stietch. 1887 Jhssopp Arcady vii. 214 He. .gave 
us., accounts of the number of hours he had kept oil working 
at a stretch. 1900 Law Iiep., App. Cases 405 The net 
remains fixed for periods as long as six hours at a stretch. 

to. An extent in duration ; a (more or less long) 
period of time. 

1698 Norris Prad. Disc. (1707] IV. 216 Could I lengthen 
out my span to an Antediluvian stietch, what should I be 
the better? 1863 Dickens Mut. I’i. iv. xiv, If you. .bad 
been fietted out of.. your mind, for a stretch of months to- 
gether. 1892 E. Reeves Homcwai d Bound 102 We now 
have a stretch of eleven days before us, in which, .we shall 
cross the Equator.. and leach a new woxld at Colombo. 
*903 Treves Other Side of Lant. 11. xvii. (1906) 118 To be 
still unforgotten after a stretch of years. 

e. A continuous journey or march. Now colloq. 

1 699 Bentley Phal. 441 To go from Syracuse to Alexandria 
and back again in a Morning, and on foot too over the Sea, 
is a stretch something extraordinaiy. 1715 Addison Free- 
holder No. 3 ? j Upon this alarm we made incredible 
stretches towards the South, to gain the Fastnesses of Pres- 
ton. *819 Scott Leg. Montrose xviii, I made a stretch of 
four miles with six of my people in the direction of Inver- 
lochy. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop i, ‘A long way, wasn t 
it, Kit?’ said the little old man. ‘Why then, it was a 
goodish stretch, master,’ retuined Kit. 

d. Naut. A continuous sail on one tack. 

1675 H. Teonge Diary (1825) 42 All the last night wee 
were becalmed, but this morning a fayre gale, which carrys 
us smoothly over this longe stretch. 1688 in Third Collect. 
Papers Pres. fund. A ffan s 2 Next day, upon Tide of Ebb, 
they made a Stretch, and made a Watch above a League, 
and then stood Westward. *823 W. Scorfsby Jrnl. 131 Li 
the evening, we made a stretch toward the land. 1840 R. H. 
Dana Bef. Mast xxxvi, Two long stretches, .brought us into 
the roads. *843 J. Coulter Adv. Pacific iv. 31 Having 
made a stietch off the coast about forty milts, we had a fine 
view of the tops of the Andes, coveied with snow. 1883 
Clark Russell Sailors' Lang. s. v., A long stretch is to 
sail a long distance on one tack. . 

e. Extent in length; a continuous length or 
distance ; a continuous portion of a journey, of the 
length of a load, river, or the like. 

.1661 Hickeringill Jamaica 36 Some of them (I have seen) 
six or seven yards long, but their usual stietch, may bate the 
half. 1791 New'te 'lour Eng. £ Scot. 294 The canal is 
carried on in almost a straight line for 2000 toises, all cut 
through a lock, which occasioned so great an expence, that 
in this stretch of the canal, they found themselves obliged to 
restrict the breadth of the upper surface of the water to five 
toises. Ibid. 297 This arch was thrown over in three 
stretches, having only a centre of thirty feet, which was 
shifted on small rollers from one stretch to another. *872 
Mark Twain’ Roughing It xviii. (1882) 99 It was nothing 
but a watering depot in tne midst of the stretch of sixty-eight 
miles. 1876 Hardy Hand ofEthelberta xxxi, There was, as 
the ciow flies, a stretch of thirty-five miles between the two 
places. 1883 Bret Hakte Maraja iii, Dead leaves of roses 
..lay thick on the empty stretch of brown verandah. 1908 
G. Cormack Egypt in Asia ii. 18 This range [Lebanon] has 
an unbroken stretch of a hundred miles, 
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f. An expanse of land or water (usually, of 
uniform character^. 

1829 Scott Anne of G. xv, You will see a species of thicket, 
or stretch of low bushes. 1850 D. G. Mitchell Reveries 
Bachelor ijr, I see a broad stretch of meadow. 185* 
Whittier In Peace g A slumberous stretch of mountain-land. 
1873 Black P'cess Thiele i. 3 He may have recalled mechani- 
cally the names of these stretches of water. 1885 Munch. 
Exam, 16 June 4/6 To dwell at Windsoi, with its wide 
stretches of park and woodland and river. _ 1898 * H. S. Mer- 
riman' Roden's Corner xxxii. 337 The wide stretch of sand 
was entirely deserted when they emeiged from the narrow 
streets. 191a J. L. Mvrcs Dawn of Hist. ix. 203 Macedon 
and Thrace, which also offer some stretches of pastuie, 

7 . slang, a. A yard (measure). 

18x1 Lex. Balatron. 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet. s.v., 
Five or ten stretch signifies five or ten yards. 

b. A term of hard labour; twelve months as a 
term of imprisonment. 

x8ax Life D. Haggart (ed. 2) 138 , 1 was then sentenced to 
1 ig for seven stretch. 1857 ‘ DucanGe Anglicus ’ Vulgar 
Tongue at Stretch , hard labour, In prison. Th\ieves\. 
Stretch , twelve months hard labour. Th. x888 ‘ R. Boldre- 
wood ' Robbery under Arms iv, There's a lot of law 1 How 
did I learn it? I had plenty of lime in Berrima Gaol— worse 
luck — my first stretch. 

8. Racing. (See quot. 1895.) 

189s G. J. Manson Sporting Did Stretch x the straight or 
neatly straight sides of a course as distinguished from the 
curves or bends. 1903 Publ. Ledger (Philad.) 24 June 13/g 
Mexoana..took command in the stretch and won by two 
lengths from the favorite. 

9. Mining and Geol. Course or direction of a 
seam or a stratum with regard to the points of the 
compass : = Sthbak sl>. 5 , Strike sb. 8 . 

X799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 294 The stretch or course of seams 
of coal, and of their attendant strata, is commonly between 
E. and W. or N.E. and S.W. 1803 Jameson Min. Descr. 
Dumfries 37 If we wish to discover the general stretch and 
dip of the strata of an extensive district. 

10. Spinning. The length of spun yarn which is 
wound on the spindles at each journey of the mule- 
carriage towards the roller-beam : = Draw sb. 6 . 

X835 Ure Philos. Mannf. 312 The mule, .makes in general 
three stretches in a minute. 1891 R. Marsden Cotton 
Spinning (ed. 4) 197 This wheel is an inteimittent spinning 
wheel, spinning a ‘ draw ' of ‘ stretch ', so called, probably, 
fiom its being the length obtainable by the outstretching of 
the spinster's arm. 

Stretch (stretj), v. Forms: 1 strecean, 3 
strecchen, 3-6 streo(c)he, 4 sfcrecee, streolioho, 
4-5 streoh, 4-7 stretche, 5 strao(c)Iie, 5-6 
stratohe, 6 stiatoh, streyoh, 6-7 streacbe, 
straatch, 7 streaoh, 4- stretch. Pa. t. a. 1 
strehte, 3 strmhte, streahte, strehte, straights, 
strepte, 3-4 streihte, 4 strei^e, streyght(e, 
streyt, 4-5 streight(e, strey:}t(e, streght(e; 

3-4 strahte, 4 straughte, strawght, atrawhte, 
strawte, 4-5 atraght(e, atraujt(e, sfcrauhte, 
atrawhte, 4, 6-7 straucht, 5 strawoht, 5, 7 
straught; 7. 4 stretohide, 4-3 stretchid, g 
stratohed, atreohid, 6 streched, 6-7 streoht, 
6-8 stretoht, 5- stratohed. Pa. pple. a. a-3 
istreiht, 3 ystreith, 4 streyhta, 4-5 (^streijt, 
4-5 streight(e, streiht, 5 streght, ystreight, 
(6V. streoht) ; / 9 . 2-4 istraht(e, 3-5 straught, 

4 strait, (i)straut, strawght, 4-5 (ijstraugt, 5 Sc. 
straucht, 6 strauth ; 7. 4 streochid, stretchid, 

5 atraoohed, 6-7 stretcht, fl- stretched. See 
also I-stretch, Streek vbs. [Com. WGer. : OE. 
str%ccan = OFris. strekka, MLG., MDu. sirecken 
(mod.Du. strekken), OHG. slrecchen (MHG., 
mod.G. stricken ) ; the MSw. strakkia (mod.Sw, 
slracka ), Norw. strekkja, strekka, Da. strsekke are , 
from LG. Tlie W Ger. type is *strakkjan , f. *strakko- 
straight, rigid, stiff (MLG., MDu., mod.Du, strak, 
OHG. stracch, mod.G. strack), whence*slrakk&jan 
(OHG. stracchen ) to have extension, be spread out. 
The root may be a metathetic van of that found 
in Stark a. ; the OE. strmc, sirec, strike , severe, 
harsh, is perh. unconnected.] 

I. To place at fall length. 

1 . trans. To prostrate (oneself, one’s body) ; to 
extend (one’s limbs) in a reclining posture ; reft, 
to recline at full length. Also with + along ; + down 
(obs.), out. Phrase, to stretch one's length. 

C900 Baida's Hist. iv. xxi, He. .hine wass in fcebed strec- 
cende [L. prosternens sc] jet lichoman paes Godes weres. 
C1200 Vices if Virtues 63 pat he lift istreiht upe ffare bare 
lerae. c 1205 Lay. 25994 He..adun lai bi pan fme & his 
leomen strahte. c 13*5 Chron. Eng. (Ritson) 756 So schert 
he [the stone coffin] was ywroht, Istraht ne mynte he ligge 
n ®ht. 1387-8 T, Usk Test. Love 11. xiv. (Skeat) 99 And 
these wordes sayd, she streyght her on length, and rested 
a whyle. c 1480 Henryson Fox, IVolf 4* Cadger too He. . 
strawcht him doun in middis of the way, As he wer deid 
he feinjeit him. 1481 Caxton Godfrey cciv. 300 They fylle 
doun flat and stratched in the chirches they kyssed . . therthe. 
*S 97 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 111. i. xo Why rather (Sleepe) lyest 
thou msmoakie Cribs. Vpon vneasie Pallads stretching thee. 
1600 — A. V. L. iu. ii. 253 There lay hee stretch’d along like 
a Wounded knight. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past., Eel. i. 5 
Stretch'd at Ease you sing your happy Loves, a 1700 Eve- 
lyn Diary 10 Nov. 1644, There is a chayre to sleepe in with 
the leggs stretcht out. 1750 Gray Elegy 103 There at the 
foot ofyonder nodding beech , . His listless length at noontide 
would he stretch. 1766 Goldsm. Vicar xxviit, While 1 was 
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stretched on my straw. 1794 M rs. Radcutfe Myst. UdolpTio 
I, On the hearth were seveial dogs stretched in sleep. 1799 
Wordsw. Poet's Epit.sy Here stretch thy body at full length. 
x8og Malkin Gil Bias vi. i. (Rtldg.) 213 We stretched our 
length upon the grass, and soon fell fast asleep. 1840 Dickens 
Old C. Shop v , Daniel Quilp.. climbed on to the desk. .and 
stretching his short length upon it went to sleep, a 1852 M. 
Arnold Lines Kensington Gant. 22 Scarce fresher is the 
mountain sod Where the tired angler lies, stretch’d out. 
X874 L. Stephen Hours in Library (1892) I. vu. 237 He was 
genetally to be found stretched, .upon a rug before the fire. 
1908 R. Bagot A. Cuthbert vii. 77 He stretched himself on 
his desk-chair. 

to. To lay (a person) flat. Also (now dial.), to 
straighten the limbs (of a dead peison) ; to ‘ lay 
out’ for burial (= Streek v. a). 

a 1223 Juliana 26 (Royal MS.) pe reue..grede; strupeS 
hire steort naket & streclieS hire on pe eorffe. c 1275 
Signs of Death 8 in O. E. Misc., Gn flore me be strecchep 
And leyjj pe on here, c 1275 Serving Christ 6 Ibid., And 
bolede dom vor his dube, bat he wes ded strauht. a 1373 
Joseph Arhn. 519 pe stiward of Eualak..lai streiht on j>e 
feld, striken to be eorbe. 1612 Shelton Quix. hi. i. (1620) 
1 17 Striking nie downe on the place where I yet lie straught, 
1697 Dryden ASneis. v. 405 And by the Stroakof his resist- 
less Hand, [he] Stretch'd the vast Bulk upon the yellow 
Sand._ X757 W. Wilkie Epigontad in. 67 Andremon first, 

. . Of life bereft, lay stretch r d upon the sand. 1839 Carleton 
Fardorougha vi, Confusion to the ring he'll ever put an her ! 
I 'd see her stretched [foot-n. dead] first. 1847 Prescott 
Peru iv. v. (1850) II, 341 The struggle lasted for some 
minutes, till both of PDarro's pages were stretched by his 
side. 1902 S. E. White Biased Trail xxx, He lushed on 
Dyer, and with one full, clean in-blow stretched him 
stunned on the dock. X907 J. H. Patterson Man-Eaters 
of Tsavo v. 51, I.. found seven badly injured men lying 
sti etched out on the ground. 

f e. To spiead out on the ground ; to make (a 
bed). Obs. 

a zooo Ags. Gos/i. Mark xi. 8 Manega hyra reaf on pone 
weg strehton [L. straverunt]. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 3 Heo 
nomen heore clapes , . and strehiten [? read streihten] under 
pa assa fet. c 1475 Partenay 1005 Foith anon the bede [was] 
streight And made redy. 

f d. Long streight, straught: extended at length. 
? a 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1021 Hir tresses yelowe, and 
longe straughten, Unto hir helesdoun they raughten. c 1374 

— Troylus iv. 1163 He rist him up, and long streight he 
hir leyde. a X400 Octouian 959 Thus they shall lye long 
stiaught Or that they go. 1609 J. Davies (Heref.) Holy 
Rood A 4 b, Thinke that thou seest him on his face longe 
straught In Praier, and in Passion sweating Bloud. x6xx 

— Sco. Folly cl.wi. 79 O Sweete, deere sweete, ..Quoth 
Citheria (long straught) vnto her deere. 

+ e. intr. iarrejl . To fall to the ground; also, 
to lie down at full length. Obs. 

c X400 Song Roland 769 Stedes in that stound strechid to 
ground, x8a8 Scott P. M. Perth xxiv, Stretch down in 
the stern of that boat, and let me wrap this cloak about 
thee. 

2 . To extend (the arms) laterally ; to expand (the 
wings), esp. for flight. 

C1203 Lay. 28007 Ardur pa up aras and strehte his armes. 
a 1240 Ureisun in O. E. Horn. I. 185 Hwi nam ich in pin 
earmes. In pin earmes swa istrabte and isprad on rode. 
1382 Wycuf 3 Kings vi. 27 Forsothe the cherubyn straujten 
out her weengis. c 2430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. xxxv. 
(i86g) 194 And hadde wynges redy streiht for to flee to pe 
skyes. x6ga Prior Ode luiit. Hor. ill. ii. 107 Let Fear look 
back, and stretch her hasty Wing, Impatient to secure a 
base Retreat. 1742 R. Seagrave Hymn , Rise, my Soul, 
and stretch thy Wings. 28x4 Cary Dante , Purg. xi. 39 That 
ye have power To stretch your wing, which e'en to your de- 
sire Shall lift you. 

to. Of a tree : To extend (its branches). 

1382 Wyclif Ecclus. xxiv. 22, I as a terebynt strehte out 
[1388 stretchide forth] mybraunchis. c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s 
T. 2058 The fyr. .That, .twenty fadme of brede the armes 
straughte. 1815 Shelley Alastor 562 A pine, Rock-rooted, 
stretched athwart the vacancy Its swinging boughs. 

3 . refl. To straighten oneself ; to rise to full 
height (f also with up) ; nlso, to draw up the 
body, as from a stooping,' cramped, or relaxed 
posture; to straighten the body and extend the 
arms, as a manifestation of weariness or langonr 
(chiefly coupled with yawn). 

cx 325 Chron. Eng. (Ritson) 772 And a cripel eke anon 
Ther him strahte ant myhte gon. c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 
1373 She Hir tho so wonderljche streighte, That with hir 
feet she thertbe reighte, And with hir heed she touched 
hevene. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xx. xxi. 836 Than he 
stratched hym vp & stode nere syr Gauwayn. X509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas, xxxv. (Percy Soc.) 182 He stratched hym up 
and lyft his axe a lofte. 1550 Lyndesay Sgr. Meldrum 374 
He lap vpon his Cutsour wiebt, And straucht him in his 
stirroppis richt. 1563 Sackville Induct. Mirr. Mag. xix, I 
streeht my selfe, and stiayt my hart reuiues. 1500 Cobler 
Canterb. 69 At length the Farmar awoke, and stretching him- 
self, finding he was naked, [etc.]. x6oa W. Vaughan Direct. 
Health (1626) 165 First of all in the morning when you are 
about to rise, stretch your selfe strongly. 1639 S. Du 
Verger tr. Camus' Admir. Events 3 Wrastlers, who stretch 
themselves up on their feet, so much the stronglier, .by how 
much their adversary is tall. 17x4 Mandeville Fable Bees 
(1733) II. 340 Stretching ourselves before others, whilst we 
are yawning, is an absolute breach of good manners. 1829 
Scott Anne of G. x, Yawning and stretching himself like 
one whose slumbers had been broken by no welcome 
summons 1858 Lytton What will he do f m. iv, Mop 
[the dog], .rose and stretched himsejf. 1888 *R. Boldre- 
wood ' Robbery under A rms xxii, Jim soon woke up and 
Stretched himself, 
to. intr. for refl. 

a X586 [see Stretching vll. xi. 1 ]. 16x4 J. Taylor (Water 
P.) Nipping Abuses D r, The seuenth was Sloth,.. Who 
being eald, did gape, and yawne, and stretch, X704 Cibber 


Careless Husb. v. 62 And by that time you stretcht, and 
Gap’d him Heartily out of Patience. 

c. To stretch one's legs : to straighten the lower 
limbs from a sitting position ; usually, to relieve 
by walking the stiffness or fatigue caused by sitting ; 
to take a walk for exercise. 

1607 A. Gorges in Purchas Pilgrims x. xiv. (1625) IV. 
x£5i IWe] went ashoate, to stretch our legs in the Isle of 
Flores. 1632 Lithgow Trav. v. 205, 1 would often fetch 
a walke, to stretch my legs, that were stifled with a stum- 
bling beast. 1653 Walton Angler i. i, I have stretch’d my 
legs up Totnam Hil to overtake you. 1770 G. Keate 
Sketches fr. Nat. (ed. 2) II. 208 , 1 was glad after so long a 
confinement, to stietch my legs, and determined to walk 
home. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, v, Mr. Squeers got down 
at almost every stage— to stietch hi-, legs, as he said. 1872 
Earl of Pembroke & G. H. Kingsley S.Sea Bubbles i. 36 
About every hour we stopped to change horses, when we 
took the opportunity to stretch out legs. 1899 Rodway In 
Guiana Wilds 30 Allan.. began to feel cramped from re- 
maining so long in one position ; he wanted to stretch his 
legs. 

+ d. intr. To strut. In quot. with it. Obs. 

16x9 H. Hutton Fellies Anat. D 4, Covnuted Phoebe, in 
her coach, doth prance: Bacchus. .aoth stretch it on the 
stage, 

II. To put forward, protrude. 

4 . trans. To put forth, extend (the hand, an arm 
or leg, the neck, head) ; f to extend, hold out (a 
weapon, a staff). Also (now almost always) with 
ad v., foith, out, forward. 

a xooo Ags. Gosp., John xxi. 18 ponne pu ealdest jmstrecst 
[L. extendes ] pine handa. c 1205 Lay. 21227 He strjehte scaft 
staicne. <11225 Leg. Kath. 2233 Streche forS pine swire 
scliaip sweord to underfonne. 1375 Barbour Bruce 11. 348 
Thai straucht thar speris. c 1380 Wyclif Set. Whs. II. 198 
Stietche out pin hond. 1382 — Exod. x. 13 And Moyses 
straujte out the jerde vpon the loond of Egij.te. 1390 
Gowf.r Conf. 1 . 195 And tlianne hire handes to the hevene 
Sche strawbte. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode lit. xxxvii. (1869) 
155 She.. a yens me strauhte hire handes. 1577 Kendall 
Flowers of Epigr. 107 His snout was stretched foith. 
1579 Gosson Sell. Abuse (Arb.) 50 God . . that stretcheth 
out his armes from morning to euening to couer bis 
childien. c 1611 Chapman Iliad vu. 164 He stretcht 
his hand, and into it, the Herald put the lot. 1696 
R. H. Sch. Reci eat. 68 [Fencing] To Elonge. This is to 
Stieach forward your Right Arm and Leg, and [etc.]. 1777 
Potter AEsthylus, Promcth. Chain'd 62 To stietch my 
supplicating hands. 1784 Cowfer Task 11. B25 So when the 
Jewish leader stretch'd his arm, . . a lace obscene. . came forth 
Polluting Egypt. 1804 Abernethy Surg. Obseiv, 189 He 
stretched out his right ai in when required. 1812 H. & J. 
Smith Rej. Addr., Playho. Musings 27 These stretch’d forth 
a pole From the wall’s pinnacle. 1812 Byron Ch. Har. II. 
lxviii, The Suliotes stretch’d the welcome hand, Led them 
o’er rocks and past the dangeious swamp. 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. I. ir. vi, Swindlery and Elackguardism have sti etched 
hands across the Channel. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xiv, 
The guests.. stretched their necks forward and listened 
attentively. 1847 W. C. L. Martin Ox 132/2 The animal 
staggers. ., its flanks heave, the head is sti etched out. 1852 
Thackeray Eng. Hum. i. (1876) 153 His hand was constantly 
stretched out to relieve an honest man. i860 Tyndall Glac. 
1. xi. 79 , 1 stratched my hand towards him. 1904 Kath. C. 
Thurston J. Chilcoie tii. (1912) 29 Moving straight forward, 
he paused by the grate and stretched his hands to the blaze. 

b. absol . To extend one’s hand, teach for some- 
thing. 

a 1375 Joseph Arim. 544 Sone penne he starte vp and 
Streijte to his hache. 1775 Goldsm. tr. Scarron's Co,m. 
Romance II. 149 Whenever they stratched for the holy 
water, a thousand hands made tenders of their service. 

. +c. intr. Of an arm : To be extended. Obs. 

c 1350 Will. Paleme 2057 Of jour rtjt arm pat ouer rome 
streyt, I se wel pe signinaunce. 1765 Angelo Sch, Fencing 
7 When the arm stretches foith in order to thrust, the foot 
must follow at the same time. 

p 6 . To hold out, hand, reach (something). Now 
only Nant. in phrase (see quot. 1644). 

c T450 Merlin xxxii. 639 Than he drough oute a letter., 
and straught it to the Kynge. 1644 Manwayring Sea- 
mans Did. 103 When they goe to boyse a yard, or hale 
the sheate, they say, stretch fore-ward the Hilliards, or the 
sheates: that is deliver along that pan (winch they must 
hale by) into the mens hands. S849 Lytton K. Arthur vi. 
xlix, ‘Sir Host,' said Gawaine, os he sti etched his platter, 

‘ I'll first the pie discuss, and then the matter,' 

t to. fig. («) To direct (.one’s hope, trust) to an 
object, (b) To hold ont, extend (relief) to a 
person. Obs. 

c xooo HElfric Horn. I. 252 Stiece Sarto pinne hiht. 
c 1400 Apol. Loll. 91 j>ei pat were helid were not helid sjrmpU 
bi pe touching, but for pe trust pat pei strechid finaly in' to 
God. X71X in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 184 
The potentats of that religion have stood idle.. without 
stt etching the least relief. 

f 0 . To set up (a standard). Obs. 

0x400 Sege Jerus. 21/385 (E, E.T.S.) He streytt up a 
standard. 0x400 Melayne 1185 All [nyghte on)e pe bent 
pay bade With standardes euen vp streghte. 

+ 7 . To* emit (rays, streams); also intr. of a 
light, to be emitted in a certain direction. Obs. 

c 1205 Lay. 17886 pe leome pa stiehte west riht a seouen 
b semen wes idiht. Ibid. 17978 pe offer leome pe strahte 
[o 1275 streahte] west wunder ane lihte pat biff a dohter. 
01400 Destr. Troy 915 And as he [sc. the dragon] tilt out 
his tung with his tethe grym, He straght fro hym stremes 
all of styth venym. c 1400 Brut 1. 64 By pe beem pat 
stracchet towarde Iriand, is bitokenede pat je shul bigete 
a doujter pat shal-be queue of Iriand. 

III. To direct a course. 

+ 8, To direct (one’s course). Also refl. of a 
person. Obs. 
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■c 2335 St. Market, g He [the dragon] stiahte him ant 
sturede toward tis meoke meiden. c 1350 Will. Paleme 
3279 He.. street him in-to the stabul pere J>e stede stod. 
1390 Gower Conf. II. 296 He seith noght ones 1 grant merci 
Bot strauhte him forth to the cite. Ibid. III. 313 Towardes 
Tharse his cours he straghte. 

f b. To direct the course of (a ship, etc.) ; absol. 
to steer. 06s. 

ctaas Lay. 2887 Brecon ha strenges he he mid strahte & 
he feoito folde. Ibid. 9730 To Tottenas heo come, strahten 
scipen to pan londe & eoden uppen stranden. 

9. intr. To make one’s way (rapidly or with 
effort). In later use coloured by sense 20 b. 

c iao$ Lay. 27589 His cuihtes .mid tnuchelere strengSe 
purh pat feht strmhten. 13.. E. E. Allit.P. A. 971 To 
strech in pe strete }>ou has no vygour. Ibid. B. 905 Loke 
3e stemme no stepe, bot strechez on faste. c 1350 Will. 
Paleme 1113 Strecches forp wip 3our ost, stmtep no 
lenger. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 258 The Sail goth up, 
and forth thei strauhte. c 1400 Destr. Troy 1354 Thai.. 
Streght into stretis and into stronge houses,, c 1430 Chev. 
Assigns 220 The grypte eypur a staflfe in here honde 
& on here wey strauhte. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 

I, 496 Crying Cormoiants forsake the Sea, And stretohing 
to the Covert wing their way. 173s Somerville Chase 11. 
13 Then o'er the Lawn he [the Roe-buck] bounds, o'er the 
high Hills Stretches secure. x8io Scott Lady of L. ill. xiii, 
Stretch onward in thy fleet career 1 i860 Thackeray Level 
iv. (1861] 156, 1 stretch over Putney Heath, and my spirit 
resumes its tranquillity. 1861 White Melville Good for 
N. xxvi. II. 2 Stretching away at the best pace a wiry 
little Australian horse.. can command, rides an Englishman 
in the normal state of hurry peculiar to his countrymen. 

+ 10. Of a stream: To ran, flow swiftly. 06s. 

c 1205 Lav. 27476 Strsehten after stretes blodie st rentes. 

11. Naut. To sail (esp. under crowd of canvas) 
continuously in one direction. Also with advs. 

1687 Land. Gas. No. 2251/4 The headmost.. stretched to 
Windward, and there lay pecking at us, whitest his Com* 
panion was doing the same a Stern. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. 
round World 388, I stretched over for California. 1719 De 
Foe Crusoe u (Globe) 142 Just as I had set my Mast and 
Sail, and the Boat began to stretch away, I saw [etc.]. 1776 
Cook 2nd Voy. ill. iii. 1 1. 27 Then we tacked and stretched in 
for the island till near sun-set. 1809 Collingvvooq in Naval 
Chi on . XXII. 502 Our boats stretched out. 183s Marry at 
N, Forster v, They were stretching oif the land. 1845 J. 
Coulter Adv. in Pacific xv. 244 In a few days we put to 
sea, and stretched away to the northward of this group [of 
islands], 1884 1 H. Collingwood ’ Under Meteor Flag 4 We 
stretched oil the land, close-hauled upon the starboard tack. 

IV. To (make to) reach ; to give or have a 
certain extent. 

12 . trans. To place (something) so as to reach, 
from one point to another, or across an interval in 
space. 

a. with obj. something rigid. 06s. exc. iechn. 

a mj fuhana 56 (Royal MS.) pat axtreo stod istraht on 
twa half in te twa stanene poatles. a 1300 Cursor AT. 3779 
In slepe he say a ladder straujt Fro his heed to pe sky hit 
raujt. 1776 G. Semple Building in Water 50 On those set. 
off's stretch your Plates. 

b. To extend (something flexible, e.g. a cord or 
curtain) from one point to another or across a 
space, by drawing it out more or less straight. 

This may be regarded as a weakening of sense 16, from 
which it is often indistinguishable. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode tv. xxvtii. (1869) 191 And aboue 
was pe mast of |>e ship dressed wher vpon heeng pe seyl 
ystreight. 1481 Caxtom Godfiey clxxvii. 261 They tpke the 
hydes of the beestes that deyde and stratched thegi vpon 
thengynes for to kepe St defende them fro fyre. 1535 Cover- 
dale Isa, xl. 22 That he spredeth out the heauens as a 
coueringe, that he stretcheth them out, as a tent to dwell in. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1 . 381 Then Weavers stretch your 
Stays upon the Weft- xBx8 Scott Br. Lamm, xiv, I ought 
to have tom away the veil which interested persons had 
stretched betwixt us. 183a Brewster Nat. Magic iv. 87 A 
black cloth should be stretched at some distance behind 
them. 1834 tr. Hettner's Athens Pcloponnese 36 The 
dancers take hands and form a circle ; to widen which they 
sometimes stretch handkerchiefs from hand to hand. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's _ W ord-bk., Stretch along a brace , to lay it 
along the decks in readiness for the men to lay hold of. 1884 

J. Marshall Tennis Cuts 85 We invented gloves; then we 
lined those cloves. After that, we stretched gut-strings 
across the gloves. 1907 J. A. Hodges Elem. Photogr. (ed. 6) 
87 A piece of clothes line, stretched across the room. 

+ 0 . To pitch (a tent). Also with out, 06s. 
r *3** Wvclif Gen. xxxi. 25 And now Jacob hadde strauite 
[Vulg. extenderat; 1388 stretchid forth] a tabernacle in the 
^. 1 47S Partenay 860 Tentes And pauilons streght and 
pight freshly Besyde a ualey, enmyddes a plain. 1536 Stories 
'f Prop A. Scripture F iv b Moche wyder hath youre bride 
the holy cherche stretched out and piched hyr tente. 1387 
XJn Fenner Song of Songs i» 6 For wav should I become like 
vntoone of those Which doeth stretch out his Tent fast by 
the flockes of thy fello we» ? 

+ d. To draw out in a straight line. 06s. 

*54* XJdall tr. Erasm, Apoph. 7 b, Yf thou stretch y® 
walkynges that thou vsest at home, & laye theim on length 
by the space of fiue or she dayes together y u shale easyly 
reacbe to Olympia. 

13. + rejl. (obs.) and intr, (rarely passive). To 
have a specified extent in space ; to be continuous 
to a certain point, or over a certain distance or 
area. Also with away, out , off. 

In mod. use ordinarily implying a large extent; where 
this notion is not present the synonym extend is now pre- 
ferred. 

refi. 1413 Coventry Leet BA. (1907) 50 A feld of Wylliam 
Wymeswold stretchyng hym-selff vnto a comyn lme-way, 
pat is callyd the Deed-lane. . . The said way, pat is callydDeed- 
Pat strechithe hym-selff fro the Span-brooke toward the 
Hill-Crosse, c 1460 Oseney Reg. 181 And j. Rodde of londe 
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I the wich strecchith hit-Selfe In lambecotestrete By the londe 
of WilliamS wey ne. 1607 f. Ridley View Civ.fyEct.les. Law 
I Contents A 1, That the second part hath eight books. . . 1 hat 

the thiid part stretcheth it selfe into eight booke 5 -. 

. intr. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 107 pe kyngdom of 
Deyia tillede and streijte [L. extendebatur ] fiom pe ryuei 
1 of Humber anon to be ryuere of Tyne. 1390 Gower Conf 

I I.i37Atree..Whosheihtestraghteuptothehevene. c 1400 
! Maundev. (Roxb.) vi. 22 Araby strecnez fra J»e end of Caldee 
to pe last end of Affric. 1434 Coventry Leet BA. (1907) 157 
pe weye that stretcheth fro Cheylesmore Giene vntoSomer- 
1 lesowe. 1542-3 Act 34 <$■ 3 S Hen. VIII c. 12 § x Allso oone 
litle Lane streatchingfrom the saide waie to the Signe of the 
j Bell at Drewrye Lane ende. xs8s_ T, Washington ti. 
Nicholay's Voy. 1. iii, Minorque hath in length 60. miles, 8. 
in circuit 150. &. to the East stretcheth from Maioique 30. 

I miles. 1603J. Dawes (Heref.) Microcosntos, Extasie 238 
l Her nether Vestute strecht but to her calfe, Yet lower rought 
then that aboue, byhalfe. 1608 Topsell Serpents 41 The 
place must be seared with a hot yron, so farre as the venom 
stretcheth. 0x700 Evelyn Diary 28 Jan. 1645, Pursuing 
the same noble [Appian] way. .we found it to stretch from 
Capua to Rome itselfe. 1748 Anson’s Voy : 1. vi. (ed. 4) 97 
The Andes which skirt it, and stretch quite down to the 
water. 1788 Mme. D’Akblay Diaty 13 Feb., Their green 
benches.. stretched. .along the whole left sideof the Hall. 
1848 Dickens Donibey v, The dreary perspective of empty 
pews stretching asvay under the galleries. 1852 Thackeray 
Esmond 1. iii, The London road stretched away towards the 
rising sun. 1858 Etui ridge Life A.. Clarke 1. viii. (ed. 2) 
128 The minister's family were to reside in the. apartments 
on the ground.floor, the school-room stietching over all 
above. x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. vii. 47 A steep slope stretches 
down to the Mer de Glace. 1894 Blackmore Perlyci oss 
xviii. 149 Southward stretched the rich Perle valley. 

passive. 1632 Neoham tr. Selden's Mare Cl. 39 Whatso- 
ever is stretcht forth on this side and within Mount Amanus, 
is the Territorie of Israel. 1867 Lady Herbert Cradle L. 
viii. 223 On one side is stretched the great plain of Esdraelon. 

b. To have its length in a specified direction. 
? 06s. 

1 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxiii. 150 pe walle, .strechez fra 
pe south towaid pe north. 2449 in Cal. Proc. Chanc. Elia. 
(1830) II. Pref. 34 The same hous by ground shall have a 
parclose walle, strecchyng along north and south duryng the 
seid length of lxvj fete. 1598 W. Phillip tr. Langencs' Voy. 
Ships Holland E. Ind. it We put out with a North wind, 
the Bay stretching Northeast and Southwest. 1697 Dryden 
ASneis xi. 486 A Tiact of Land. .Along Lhe Tybej, stretch- 
ing to the West, 

c. transf. with reference to time, nonce-uses. 

x6o6 Shaks. Ant. <$• Cl. 1. i. 46 There 's not a minute of our 

Hues should stretch Without some pleasut e now. x868 Stan- 
ley Westm. Abb. iv. 263 Three statesmen stretch across the 
first half of the eighteenth century. 1898 Jean A. Owen 
Hawaii iii. 53 The influence of these enterprising navigators 
is seen stretching on fot some hundreds of years. 

14. fig. fa. To have a specified measure in 
amount, degree, power, etc. ; to be adequate for 
some purpose. 06s. 

refi. c 1386 Chaucer Melib. ^3015 Youre liberal grace 
ana mercy strecclien hem ferther in-to goodnesse, than doon 
oure outrageouse giltes and trespas in-to wikkednesse. 

intr. c 1374 Chaucer Troylits 11. 341 If ye be swich, your 
beautee may not strecche To make amendes of so cruel a 
dede. c 1386 — Can. Yeom. Prol, 4- T. 334 As ferforth as 
my konnyng may stiecche. 1418 E. E. Wills (1882) 43 He 
will that. .his hi other., fynde his fadir..with the profitzof 
the place, as ferre as they wille sti ecche. 1466 in Somerset 
Medieval Wills (xgoi) 210 And if my goodes will streche 
thereto I will than an honest preest have 9 marcs for a hoole 
yere to syng. c 1572 I. B. Let. to R. C. Aij, Some., whose 
vnderstanding can not stretche to a matter of so greate 
aduice. 1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxvii. (1887) 143 You 
would haue your childe learned, but your purse will not 
streatch. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV , 1. ii. 62 FaL Thou hast 
paid al there. Prin, Yea and elsewhere, so farre as my 
Coine would stretch, a 1648 Ld. Herbert Hen. VIII (1683) 
372 We will take such Commons as they have at Oxford ; 
Which, yet, if our Purse will not stretch to maintain, for out 
last refuge we will go a Begging. 

+ b, To go a certain length in action. Obs. 

refi. c 1374 Chaucer Troylits 1. 903 For vertue strecche}* 
not hym self to shame. 

intr. 1550 Harington tr. Cicero's BA. Friendship (1562) 
26 Let vs firste see this poinct, hovve faTre oughte loue to 
stretche in freendshyp [L. an atoms amor in amidtia Pro- 
gredi debeat ]. 

+ o. To have a specified extent or range of action 
or application. Obs. 

refi. £1449 Pecock Repr, v. ii. 490 Tho textis strecchen 
hemto victose persoones being out of religioun, as weel as 
to viciose persoones in religioun. 1559 Homilies, Charity 
u. L ij b, Howe charitie stretcheth [earlier edd. extendeth] 
it selfe, both to God and man, frend and foe. 

intr. c 1380 Wyclif Set. WAs, III, 420 pis charite of freris 
schulde streeche to alle gode men. 1423 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 
256/1 That this ordynaunce stretche and here strenketh also 
wel wyth in Chesshire. c 1449 Pecock Repr. m. i. 278 Into 
ferther purpos than in to thispurpos nowhere seid strecchith 
not eny of the textis now bifore alleggid, 1461 Little Red 
BA. Bristol (1900) II. 128 That thes acte strecche not to any 
mannes wyfe of the Crafte of Wevers nowe levyng. 1531 tr. 
St. German's Dial. Doctor $ Stud. xlii. 84 If a man., 
banyshed be restored by the prynce, whether shall that 
1 estitucion stretche to the goodes. 1568 Grafton Chron. 1 1. 
13 He would there should no such power stretch to his 
successours, therefore he made no mention of them, 1621 
Elsing Delates Ho. Lords (Camden) 123 L. Chamberlaine 
thinkes the priviledge dothe not stretche to goodes, and they 
are not to be delivered. _ 1625 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 25 
A .Statute that maketh it felony to receiue..one that com- 
mitteth such and such an offence.. stretcheth not to a woman 
that receiueth. .her husband in such a case. 1659 Milton 
Civil Power Eccl. Causes 27 The other.. makes himself 
supream lord or pope of the church as far as his civil juris- 
diction stretches. 

passive, c 1380 Wyclif Sel. WAs. III. 343 For sip vertue 
<?f a kyng mu the strecchid by al his rewme, myche more pe 


I vertue of Crist is comuned wij> al his children, a 1586 Sid. 

1 nfy Apol. J’oetrie (Ai b.) 58 But I honor philosophicall in- 

1 sr 1 net ions, .so as they be not abused, which is likewise 
stretched to Poetrie. 

1 15. To tend, be serviceable (to some object). 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 9207 Hit semith me vnsertain, all serch- 
yng of wayes Ys stokyn vp full stithly, shuld streche to my 
hele! <1x4x2 Hoccleve De Reg. Piinc, 4836 For Cristas 
sake, so yow gyeth ay, As pat may strecche to your peples 
ese. 1491 Act 7 Hen. VII, c. 1 § 1 His offence stietchith to 
the hurt and jopardie of the King. 2587 A. Day Daphnis 
<$• Chloe (1890) 11 And for that her caie sti etched that the 
girle.. might the sooner be taken and reputed for hers, she., 
called her Chloe. 1621 Ti ne Relat. Exec. Prague A 3, The 
I udgement.. should not be executed, but in such a soil as 
might.. stretch to the reputation and authority of the 
Emperours Maiesty. 

V. To tighten by foice, to strain. 
ie. trans. To pull taut ; to bring (e.g. a rope, 
piece of cloth) to a rigid state 6 f straightness or 
evenness by the application of tractive force at the 
extremities ; to strain. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 211 $if N sheng is i. 
straujt endelonges [L. chorda extensa] uppon pe holownesse 
of a tree. <1x530 Jitdic. Urints 11. vii. 30 b, Diafiagma... 
And therfoie it is stiauth and taught and raeyched oute as 
it w ere a testure of clothe, a 1535 Fisher Semi. Wks. (1876) 
394 Neuer anye Patchement skynne was more strayghtlye 
snatched by strength vpon the tentors. 2579 Gosson Sch. 
Abuse [ Arb.) 57 It behooueth your Honour.. too play the 
Musition, streatch euery sti ing till hee breake. 1590 Lodge 
llosalynde (1592) B, The meane is sweetest melodie, where 
strings high stretch[t], eytlier soone ciacke, or quickly gtow 
out of time [? read tune). 1705 Tate Warrionr's Welcome 
x.\xiv, Then try your Skill : a well-prim’d Canvass stretch. 
2735 Somerville Chase 11. 268 Each eager Hound exerts 
His utmost Speed, and stretches ev’ry Nerve. 2763 J. Brown 
Poetry # Music v. 67 Mercury was the Inventor of the Lyre ; 
which had but four Strings, and these were stretched on a 
Turtle's Shell. i8x 5 J. S.Mnil Panorama Sci. if- Art II. 698 
F01 the convenience of keeping the paper stretched and 
smooth,.. a drawing-board is used. 1883 M. P. Bale Saw. 
Mills 185 Considerable trouble is often found in stietching 
01 tightening large belts on to their pulleys. 

f b. To take out (wt inkles) by stretching. Obs. 
a 1541 Barnes Wks. (1573) 254 Het wryncles bee streatched 
out. 

c. intr. To stretch out: to be made even by 
straining. 

1838' in Newton's Loud, fitil. Conj. Ser. XVI. 68 The 
cloth is then folded back tightly over the tension rod e, and 
stietches out smooth in the opposite dilection. 

17. To pull (a person’s) limbs lengthwise ; esp. 
to torture by so doing, to lack. In early use, to 
place with extended limbs on a cross. Also with 
out. 

a 1225 Alter. R. 362 Nes Seinte Peter & Seinte Andrew, 
pereuore, istreiht o lode, and Seint Lorenz ofte gredil. a 1375 
Joseph A rim. 560 penne he., on pe cros biholdes; He seh 
a child straujt per-on stremynge on blode. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1331) 257 Beholde. .those blessed armes. . whiche 
were so stretched on the ci osse, now all starke and styffe. 
2585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 11. xxi, After they 
[the bath-men] haue well pulled and stretched your armes. . 
in such sort that he wyll make your bones too craclce. 
1603 Shaks. Meas. for M. v. 316 The Duke dare No more 
sti etch this finger of mine, then he Dare tacke his owne. 
2605 —Learn, iii. 3x5 He hates him, That would vpon the 
wracke of this tough world Stretch him out longer. x6xx 
G. H. tr. Anti-Coton 41 Ifhee [this Jesuit] were but a little 
stretcht by the fingers, a man might learne strange misteries 
of him. 1665 Dryden Ind. Emp. v. ii. (1668) 57 Fasten the 
Engines ; stretch 'em at their length. 2669 — Tempest pv. 
(1670) 51, 1 feel my self as on a Rack, stretch'd out, and nigh 
the gt ound, on which I might have ease, j et cannot reach it. 
x888 * R. Boldrewood ' Robbery under Arms xxiii, If a man 
, .was being stretched on the rack. 

18. +a. To stretch a halter, iope : to be hanged. 

2592 Greene Black BA's. Messenger Wks. (Grosait) XI. 

22, 1 at last resolutely vowed in my selfe to haue it though I 
stretcht a halter for it. 2657 Billingsly Brachy-Martyiol, 
xxxii. 123 One man for saying he’d believe the Pope No 
sooner then the devil, stretch'd a rope. 0x708 T. Ward 
England's Reform, tv. (1710) 72 We our selves. .Weie in 
fair way to stretch a Halter. 

+ b. To stretch (a person, his neck) : to hang. 
2595 Locrine 11. ii. 81 Here, good fellow ; take it at my com- 
mand, V nlesse you meane to be stretcht. a 2652 Brome Queen 
<5 Concubine tv. iii. (1659) 82 For fear the Rusticks may pre- 
sume again To stretch their penitent necks with halter strain. 
2700 Cibber Love makes a Man iv. iv, D. Du. But pray, 
Sir, were you as intimate at both Play-houses? Clo. No, 
stretch ’em! 1775 N. Y. Jml, 9 Feb. in F. Moore Diary 
A mer. Rev. 1 . 10 * Pray, Mr. — , what, is a Tory V ’ He 
aeplied, ‘A Tory is a thing whose head is in England, and 
its body in Ameiica, and its neck ought to be stretched. 
c 1800 Irish Song, The night before Larry was sti etch’d 1 lie 
boys they all paid him a visit. 

+ o. intr. To be hanged. 

1376 Common Conditions 202 (Brooke) If hee could 
haue taken me I know that I should stretch. 2596 H. 
Mountagu in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 
231 Two of his charge gave the slip; it was well for 
them; they might else have stretched with the rest 01 
their companions. *676 D’UurEV Mme. Fickle v. ii, Ay, ay, 
you need not fear, you are a Lord, you'll come off well 
enough, ’tis we shall stretch for 't. 

19. To stretch a point — to strain a point : see 
Strain v. ii f. Also, in the same sense, + to stretch 
siring (cf. qnot. 1579 * n * 6 ). 

In the first quot, app. used with somewhat diffeient sense. 
2565 Cooper Thesaurus s. v. Ncruns, Intendere veruos m 
re aliqua, to strayne a sinew 5 to stretche a poy[n]cte : to 
indeuour to the vttermost of his power. 0 2566 R. E dwards 
Damon Pithias (facs.) G ij b, Wyll you not stretche one 
poynt: to bringe me in faqour agayne? 2575 Gascoigne 
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Gltisse of Govt. u. iii. (1910) 37 Might not a man entieat 
master Eccho to carry her a present if neede were 7 Eccho. 
Sir there is never a gentleman in this citie, shall make Eccho 
stretch a string sooner then your selfe, but [etc.]. 1576 A. 
Hall Acc. Quarrel w. Mallerie etc., Misc. ;Antiq. Angl. 
(1816) 1 . 96 If for affection you stretch a string, you cannot 
be excused. 1687 Aiterbury Answ. Cons id. Spirit Luther 
as Yet thesesame Schoolmen do not stretch the point so far, 
as to say the Pope has an absolute limited power over these 
Vows. 1814 Scott Wav. liii, I am not likely, I think, to 
ask any thing very unreasonable, and if I did, they might 
have stretched a point. 1861 H. Kingsley Ravenshoe xlii, 
It would be stretching a point to say that Cuthbert was a 
handsome man. 

+ 20 .fig. To exert to the titmost, strain (one’s 
powers). Obs. 

tit* in Ca.pt. % Smith’s Whs. (Atb.) II. 422 Theii men 
women, and children.. kindly welcommed vs,,. stretching 
their best abilities to expresse their loues. a 1660 Faithful 
Friends in. iii, Till my veins And sinews crack, I'll stretch 
my utmost strength. 

b. refl. and intr. To strain, press forward, use 
effort. Also with on. 

. c > 35 ® Will. Paterae 219 pemperour..folwed as stiffuly as 
is stede mijt strecche on to renne. 1526 Tindale Phil. iii. 
13, I forget that which is behynde me, and stretche my silfe 
[Gr. eireKT<ti'df«vos] vnto that which is before me. 1551 T. 
Wilson Logic C viij, If by labour and earnest trauaile, they 
will stretche to attein that whereunto thei ate apt. 2738 
Wesley Hymn, 1 When shall thy lovely Face be seen 7 ’ iv, 
And every Limb and eveiy Joint Stretches for Immortality. 

G. To stretch to the oar , to the stroke (rarely 
trans. to stretch one's oars) : to put forth one’s 
strength in rowing ; also Jig. Also, to stretchout, 

1697 Dryden AEneis v. 172 To bear with this, the Seamen 
stretch their Oars. Ibid. 247 Tug the lab'ring Oar; Stretch 
to your Stroaks, my still uncowjuer'd Crew. *7*5 Pope 
Odyss. xii. 263 Their oars they seize, Stretch to the stroke, 
and brush the working seas. 1820 Scott Let. 30 Mar. in Lock- 
liart' (1837) IV. -\i. 373 He must stretch to the oar for his own 
ci edit as well as that of his friends. 1835 Dickens Sk. Bos , 
River, Why don't your partner stretch out? 1840 R. H. 
Dana Bef. Mast xviii. 51 [We] were returning, stretching 
out well at our oars. 1846 A. Young Naut. Diet. 328 Stretch 
out t an order to a boat’s crew to pull strong. 

d. Of a horse, etc. to stretch out into a gallop , 
to be stretched out at a gallop , 

1890 ‘ R. Boldrewood ’ Col. Reformer xix, The roused 
animal commenced to stretch out into a gallop. 1896 ‘ H. S. 
Merriman' Sowers i, His little Cossack horse., was stretched 
out at a gallop. 

VI. To lengthen or widen by force. 

21 . trans. To lengthen or widen (a material 
thing) by force ; to pull out to greater length or 
width ; to enlarge in girth or capacity by internal 
pressure. Also in figurative context. 

Now the most prominent sense ; in early use rare and peih. 
contextual (cf. 161, chiefly with advs. abroad, out. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xi. ii. (1495) 385 A stronge 
blaste of wynde . . blowyth and stretchyth bledders by 
enirynge. 1530 Palsgr. 738/2, I stretche out a length, 
jalonge. Stretche out this corde a lengeth. 1552 Hui oet, 
Stretche abrode, dilato. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VI II, ir. iii. 33 
And which guifts . . the capacity Of your soft Chiuerell Con- 
science, would receiue, If you might please to stretch it. 
*632 Hollands Leaguern. v. Ira, Gentlemen, You’I 

breake your wits with stretching them. *680 Dryden Ovid's 
Epist. Pref. (1716) a 4 , 1 suppose he [a translator] may stretch 
lus Chain to such a Latitude, but by innovation of Thoughts, 
methinks he breaks it. 1687 Aiterbury Ausiu. Cotisid. 
Spirit Luther 3a He is a very Procrustes in his way : what- 
ever he meets of other meu’s, he unmercifully either stretches, 
or curtails, till he has made it exactly of a size with his own 
notions. 1891 Hartcliffe Virtues 60 If the Stomach be 
stretched beyond its . . true extent, it wifi [etc.]. 1762 Mead’s 
Med, Whs. (1775) 39s Her belly was so vastly stretched with 
water, that I pronounced the case incurable. 1843 Holtz- 
apffkl Turning \. 42* Little risk of stretching the plates, 
if the work be delicately performed. 1843 >n Newton's Loud, 
'prill. Conj. Ser. XXV. 373 Machinery or apparatus,. for 
stretching certain fibrous materials. *860 Ruskin Unto this 
Last i. (1862)4 I £ might be shown, on that supposition, that 
it would be advantageous to roll the students up into pellets, 
flatten them into cakes, or stretch them into cables. 1889 
Harper’s Mag. Mar. 623/2 My business.. is to stretch new 
boots for millionaires. 

b. To open wide (the'eyes, mouth, nostrils). 

* 5 j» Shaks. Hen. V, 11. ii. 55 If little faults.. Shall not be 
wink d at, how shall we stretch our eye When capital! crimes 
, . Appeare before vs 7 Ibid. m. i. 15 Now set the Teeth, and 
stretch the Nosthrill wide. 1605 1st PI, Jeronimo 1. i. 56 
Then let him.. Stretch his mouth, wider with big swolne 
phrases. 1823 Scott Quentin D. viii, Looking as if he were 
stretching bis eyes to see into futurity. 

22. Jig. To enlarge or amplify beyond proper or 
natural limits; to extend unduly the scope or 
application of (a law, rule, etc.) or the meaning of 
(a word.). 

*553 Printer or Bk. Priv. Prayer P v b, That they [sc. 
landlords] remembryng them selues to be thy tenaunfes, 
may not racke and stretche oute y e rentes of their houses 
and Iandes. 1580 Spenser Let. to Harvey Poet.. Wks. 
(1012) .611/2 Heauen, beeing vsed shorle as one sillable, 
when it is in Verse, stretched out with a Diastole, is like 
a lame Dogge that holdes vp one legge. 1581 J.. Bill 
H addon's A hsiu. Osorius 413 b, The speech of Peter in this 
whole Epistle, ought not in any wise be stretched to the 
paynes of Purgatory. 1631 Star Chamber Cases (Camden) 
8 Then he deuvereth over t)ie goods.. they were stretched 
in value already. 1670 South Serin. (1698) III. 134 To 
Love an Enemy is to stretch Humanity as far as it will 
go. 1746 H. Walpole Let. to Mann 15 Apr., The 
judge.. told her he wished he could stretch the law to 
hang her. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 382 When contending 
chiefs blockade the throne, Conttacting legal power to 


stretch their own. 1848 J. S. Mill Pol. Econ. in, xviii, § 3 
11. 183 In speculative times, money-dealers.. are inclined 
to extend their business by stretching their credit. 1878 

0. W. Holmes Motley ii. 13 The rules of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society, .were stretched so as to include him. 1 1899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 471 This reflex hypothesis has 
been stretched to explain cases following tonsillitis or dis. 
turbances of other organs. 19*3 Hartland in Man XV. 
126 Thus, to refer to wana as ‘ divine energy ’ is stretching 
the word unwarrantably. 

Tb. absol. To stretch one’s ordinary rule, ‘ launch 
out ’. 

1 766 Goldsm. Vicar xxv, He bespoke also a dozen of 
their best wine, . .adding with a smile, that be would stietch 
a little for once. 

f c. To extend the duration of. Obs. (7 nonce-use.) 

1568 T. Howell Arb. Amitie 10b, I cursse eche hngiing 
howre of day, my bloudie woundes to stretch. 

d. To exaggerate in narration ; chiefly absol. 
(colloq.) 

1674 Govt. Tongue xi. 200 What an allay do we find to 
the credit of the most probable event, that it is reported by 
one who uses to stretch? 1678 D'Urfey Trick for Tritk 
t. i. 10 But I must confess t' ee, under the Rose here, I did 
stretch a little, as a good teller of a Story shou'd. 17x2 
Swift prut, to Stella 1 Dec., The fifteen images that I saw 
were not worth forty pounds, so I stretched a little when 
I said a thousand. 1883 Harper's Mag. Apr. 658/2 They 
call anything that is ' stretched 1 a Yankee story. 1884 
* Mark Twain ' Huck. Finn i, There was things which he 
stretched, but mainly he told the truth. 

23. intr. To be or admit of being forcibly 
lengthened or dilated without breaking. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt, 236 The vaynes of hys necke 
braken a sondre, and the synewes of his body stratcheden. 
c 1537 De Benese Measnrytige Lande A iij, A corde or 
a lyne.. wyl,.somtyme streche' longer by long dryeth. 1558 
Wards tr. A lexis' Set r. 30 Ye shall cause the skinne to 
stretche, and come to his place, as it was before. 1597 E. S. 
Discov. Knts. Paste B 4 b, Conscience, . . I tell you their con- 
sciences are like chiueiell skins, that will stretch eueiy way. 
1660 Boyle Hew Exper. Spring of Air xxiv. 191 The inner 
Membrane that invofv’d the several Liquors of the Egge, 
because It would stretch and yield, remain’d unbroken. 
187* B. Taylor Faust (1873) II. 1. iii. 31 Think, the thiead 
won’t stretch forever ! Have a care ! it might be broken. 
1872 W. Pole Iron 60 If we attach one end of a bar of iion 
to the ceiling, and hang a weight to the other end, the bar 
will stretch. 

VII. 24. Comb, stretch-bench. Leather- 
manuf., a bench on which the stretching of hides 
is performed ; stretch-gut (see quot.) ; fstretch- 
halter, one who deserves to be hanged, a gallows- 
bird ; f stretch-hemp = prec. ; + stretch-leg, 
that which lays prostrate, Death ; + stretch- 
mouthed a., wide-mouthed, ; + stretchneck 
[tr. AL. collistrigium ], a pillory ; + stretch-rope, 
one who stretches a rope (applied to a bellringer) ; 
stretch- wood, an apparatus For stretching gloves ; 
a wooden hand upon which a glove is stretched to 
dry in dyeing. 

1897 C. T. Davis Manuf. Leather xli. (ed. 2) 543 The 
stretching is also performed by hand on the •stretch- 
bench. 1673-8 Littleton Lat.-Eng, Did., Satnrio, a 
•stretch-gut, an over-eater. 1583 Golding Calvin on Deut. 
cxxiii. 759 Thou villaine, thou •stretchehalter. 1606 Hey- 
wood and Ft. If yon know not Me (1609) D e b, I know this 
is the shop by that same stretch-halter. 1532 •Stretch hempe 
[see Hemp so. 3]. 1566 Drant Horace , Sat. 11. vii. I y, Thou 
stretche hempe [ furcifer ]. c 1360 Most Fruitf. Treat, Chr. 
Man u xxxix. 130 Learne to beware by y a example of 
other men, vpon whom •stretche legge came sodenfyand 
slewe them. *6i* Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iv. 196 Some •stretch, 
mouth'd Rascall. 1343 tr. Ordin. Bakers etc. [c 1300I c. 3 
Euery pyllory or •stretche-necke [L. collistrigium ] must 
be made of conuenyent strength. 1890 Conan Doyle White 
Company xxi. Some of you may find yourselves in the 
stretchneck, if you take not heed. 1634 Heywood & Bromd 
Lane. Witches hi. i. E 3, Tis some merry conceit of the 
•stretch-ropes the Ringers. 1883 R. Haldane Workshop 
Rec. Ser. 11. 235/3 The glove [is] then allowed to dry on the 
•stretch- wood. 

Stretchable (stre’tfab'l), a. [f. Stretch v. + 
-able.] Capable of being stretched. 

1398 Trevisa Barth De P, R. v. xxv. (1495) 13s Yf they 
[sc. fowl] haue longe neckes and strechable [Bodl. MS. 
streccheable : L. alnle ad deelinandum ] they bynde theym 
as it were foldynge in pleyehtes whan they flee. 1862 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xit.xii. III. 388 Strenuous Siege ; which, 
had.. the Laws of Nature and the rigours of Arithmetic.. . 
been stretchable entities, might have succeeded better ! 

Stre-tchant, a. Her, rare. [f. Stretch v. + 
-ant, after couchant and the like.] (See quot.) 

1828-40 Berry Encycl. Her. I, Stretchout, beasts upon 
their legs, but stretching themselves out, which they often 
do after lying down. 

Stretched (stretjt), ppi. a. [f. Stretch v. + 
-ed 1.] 

1. Extended to the full length, not bent or flexed. 
Of a limb s Thiust out from the body. Also with 
out, forth. 

1518 H. Vi atson Hist. Oliver of Castile (Ro\b.) Q 1, He 
. .ianne to hym with stretched armes and embraced bym. 
1535 Coverdald Ps. cx.\xv. 12 With a mightie bande and 
a stretched out arme. a 1566 R. Edwards Damon Pithias 
(1371) D Ivb, A pledge you did require, ., For which, with 
heait and stretched handes, most humble thankes I geue. 
1656 Fleck noe Diarium 28 Now Chantecleer with stretebt- 
out wings, The glad approach of Phoebus sings. <692 Sir 
W. Hope Fencing-Master 148 Keepastreight point towards 
his face with a stretched arme. 1697 Dryden AEneis m. 
320 At length rebuff’d, they leave their mangled Prey, 
And their suelch’d Pinions to the Skies display. 1760 R. 


Lloyd Actor 97 The sudden whirl, stietch’d leg, and lifted 
staff, Which please the vulgar. 1846 Trench Miracles 453 
The stretched forth hands are the hands extended upon 
either side on the transverse bar of the cross. 1847 Tenny- 
son Princess ir. 356 Jewels five- words long That on the 
sti etch'd forefinger of all Time Sparkle for ever. 1856 
Miss Warner Hills Shatemuc vi, He yielded his brother's 
[letter] again to her stretched-out hand. 

2. Of the neck, throat : Extended or expanded 
unduly or abnormally. Also with out . 

1357 Phaer AEneid vh. (1358) V viiij, As swannes. . With 
stretchid neckes, their melody they yelde. 1639 W. Cham* 
berlayne Pltaronnida nr. i. 306 An ill.boding Note Sent 
fiom a fatal Ravens stretcht-out Throat. 1666 W. Si-uhstow 
Spiritual Chyrn, 89 Gospel Mysteries, which Angells with 
stretched out necks have moie desire to piy into, then 
ability perfectly to understand. *780 Cow per Progr. Error 
380 The gosling pair, With awkward gait, stretch’d neck, 
and silly stare. 1845 Browning How they bt ought the goad 
News vi, For one heard the quick wheeze Of her chest, 
saw the stretched neck and staggering knees. 

3. Of materia], a line, etc. : Extended, spread 
out, drawn out so as to be tight. Hence fig. of a 
receptacle: Strained in capacity, filled to the 
utmost. 

7 *605 Drayton Poems, To Virginian Voy. 10 Britans., 
quickly aboaid bestowe you. And with a merry gale swell 
your stretch’d sayle. c x68i Duke Review 96 [He] Swell’d 
his stretch’d coffers with o’er-flowing gold. 183a Brewster 
Nat. Magic viii. 193 If. .we stiew the sand over a stretched 
membrane, the sand will form itself into figures. 1840 in 
Newton’s Land. prnl. Conj. Ser. XVI. 361 When India 
rubber is introduced, it is m the stretched or non-elastic 
state. i88g Bkinsmead Hist. Pianoforte 40 The vibrations 
of stretched strings. 1906 Westm. Gaz. 28 July 6/3 You 
walk the stretched rope. 

b. Of the senses : Tense. 

1800 Ht. Lee Canterb. T. (ed. 2) III. 34 That profound 
stillness under which the stretched senses seem to ache. 

4. Of language, ideas, prerogative, etc. : Strained 
beyond natural or proper limits. 

cx6oo Shaks. Somh. xvii. 12 So should, .your tiue lights be 
termd a Poets rage. And stretched miter of an Antique 
song. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk St Selv. 71 If this answer 
seems harsh or stretched, we shall easily slacken and soften 
it by a clearer Instance, a 1711 Ken Psyche Poet. Wks, 
1721 IV. 225 Say, if your stretch’d Imaginations find More 
horrid Monsters than foul human kind. 1790 Burke Fr. 
Rev. 95 They therefore take up, one day, the most violent 
and stretched prerogative, and another time the wildest 
democratic ideas of freedom. 1833 Lamb Elia, Product. 
Mod. Art, They satisfy our most stretched and craving con- 
ceptions of the'glories of the antique world. 

b. Of life : Drawn out beyond the normal period. 
t6o6 Shaks. Tr. $ Cr. t. iii. 61 And thou [Nestor] most 
leuerend for thy stretcht-out life, 
f Stre-tohen, a. Obs. rare. [As if strong pa. 
pple. of Stretch w.] Extended. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul 11. 11. ii. 13 If stretchen cor. 
poreity Longs to the soul, then Augmentation Must like- 
wise thereto appertain. Ibid. in. ii. 11 For in his instan- 
taneous removes He in them all at once doth fairly shine, 
Nor that large stretchen space his freenesse can confine. 

Stretcher (stre-ljw). Also 5 streoher, 8 
streaoher. [f. Stretch v. + -er 1 .] 

I. One who or something which sti etches. 

1. One who stretches ; spec, a worker employed 
in various industries to stretch fabrics. 

c 1420 ? Lydg. Assembly of Gods 674 There were hosiers, 
braggars, & brybores, Platers, fasers, strechers, & wrythers. 
1615 Chatman Odyss. xxt. 135 Yet his hopes enstild His 
strength, the stretcher of Vlysses string. 1721 Wodrow 
Hist. Ch. Scot. (1829) II. 11. iv. 126 When things are 
stretched too far, they break to the hurt of the stretcher. 
1820 J. Brown Hist. Brit. Churches I. vii. 213 Arminian 
stretchers of the royal prerogative were caressed and pre- 
ferred. *823 Scorr Quentin D, vii, The scraper of chins 
hath no great love for the stretcher of thioats. 186* /«- 
temat. Exhtb. 1862, Alplt. Lists Trades 39 Stretchers. 
x88x Instr. Census Clerks (1885) 54 Carver, Gilder:.. 
Stretcher (Canvas). Ibid. 60 Woollen Cloth Manufacture . 
..Stretcher. Ibid. 67. 

2. An exaggerated story or yam ; chiefly euphe- 
mistically or jocularly, a lie. 

. 1674 [J. Patrick] Refl. Devot. Rom. Ch. 416 Any story of 

a Cock and a Bull, will serve their turns to found a Festival 
upon, . . though the circumstances are never so improbable. 
1 his of removing the Rock is a pretty stretcher. *677 S. 
Herne Acc. Charterhouse v. 29 Now listen to a visible 
Stretcher. 1825 Brocket t N. C. Gloss,, Strelcher, an un- 
truth; a softer term for a falsehood. 1840 E. E. Napier 
Scenes tjr Sports For. Lands II. vi. 213 This may, perhaps, 
be a stretcher ; but, however, it is certain that [etc.]- 1855 
Ogilvie Suppl., Stretcher, a notorious lie. (Local.) 1889 
J. K. Jerome three Men xii. 196 When the pipes are lit, 
and the boys are telling stretchers about the aangeis they 
have passed through. / 

II. Technical senses. 

f 3. Falconry. A toe of a hawk or falcon. Obs. 

i486 Bk, St. Albans, Hawking a viii, The Clees that aie 
uppon the medyll stiecheris ye shall call the loong Sengles. 
*$75 Turberv. Falconrie 55 She hath no great scales upon 
hirlegges, unlesse it be a fewe that begin nebebinde the three 
stretchers. 1677 N. Cox Gentl. Recr, 11. 207 The Haggard. 

. . A large wide Foot, with slender Stretchers. Ibid. 208 Of 
the Barbary-FauIcon..witb long Talons and Stretchers. 

4. An instrument or appliance for expanding 
material, making it taut, removing its wrinkles, 
and the like. 

*332 More Confut. Barnes viii. Wks. 1357, 800/1 Stretch- 
yng oute hys wryncles with the stretching them vppon the 
stretcher or tenter hookes of the crosse. 1774 in Alridgm. 
Specif. Patents, Music (1871) 9 [The silk strings] are then 
to be put on a sti etcher that they may dry in a proper 
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STBETCHER. 

tension. 1825 J. Nicholson Opei.Meck. 382 The cotton, or 
..roving, is taken out and wound upon a bobbin, and . 
carried to a machine called a stretcher. 1838 in Newton's 
Land. frnl. Con}. Ser. (1840) XVI. 65 Having determined 
the figure or design to be produced, the cloth ..is spread. . 
in lengths .over a stretcher of canvas, which stretcher is 
placed in a frame. 186a Cat at. Internal. Exhib., Brit. II. 
No. 5130, Marking-ink, linen stretcher, &.C., with specimens. 

b. A frame upon which an artist’s canvas is 
spread and drawn tight by means of comer-pieces 
or wedges. See also quot. 1875. 

*847 Man, Oil-Painting 48 There are, however, certain 
sizes [of canvas] which are always kept on hand at the shops, 
ready mounted on stretchers. 1867 Trollope Chron. Bar- 
set II. Ix. 177 The lent canvas fell and fluttered upon the 
stretcher. 187s Knight Diet. Mech., Stretcher , a corner- 
piece for distending a canvas fiame. 

e. Leather-main f («) - Stake sb . 1 5 b ; (b) a 
hand-tool nsed in finishing leather. 

*839 Ure Diet. Arts 767 [The skins] are dried with the 
fleece outermost, ..and a>e finished upon the stretcher. 1872 
Set idlers' Gas. 1 Dec. 212/1 The hide., is then tumedover 
and the hair side moistened with water and tubbed with a 
copper stretcher until it is nearly dry. 

d. An instrument for easing the fit of boots, 
gloves, hats, etc. 

1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade , Sti either,.. an instrument 
for easing boots or gloves. 1883 Harper's Mag. Feb 449/2 
She was manipulating the. .pair of stretcheis. 

5 . A bar seiving as a stay or brace, 

a. A buttress in masonry ; a tie-beam in joinery j 
in trench timbering, a temporary strut. 

1774 Gostling Walk Canterb. xxxi. 136 There seems to 
have been some failing in the south-west pillar, and care 
has been .taken to prevent any ill consequences of it by 
adding stretchers of stone-work on all sides to stiffen it... 
The stretcheis are very substantial and deep walls of stone 
pierced m such patterns as make them .an ornament : They 
are carried on arches from this pillar to two other principal 
ones, a 1803 Robison Syst. Meth. Philos (1822) 1 . 669 The 
struts which cairy the king-post spring from those points 
of the stretcher where it rests on the stiut below. 1869 C. 
Knight Mechanuian 67 The class of columns lepresented 
by Fig. 130 at e used also as stays, and in the horizontal 
position! they are in such cases named stretchers, and 
should be forged as nearly as possible to the intended form. 

lb. A bai or rod used as a tie or brace in the 
framework of an article ; esp. a cross-piece between 
the handles of a plough or the legs" of a chair. 

1844 H. Stephens Book of Farm 1 . 413 The stretchers 
which support and retain the handles [of the plough] at 
then due distance apart. 1846 Holtzapitel Tinning II. 
723 There is a central rod 01 stretcher [to the frame saw], 
to which are mortised two end pieces that have a slight 
power of rotation on the stf-ctcher. 1882 Caulflild & 
Saward Diet. Needlework 196 The ordinary [Embroidery] 
Frames are made of four pieces of wood, the two upright 
pieces of which are called Bars,, .and two hoiizontal pieces, 
called Stretchers. 190a [see stretcher bar c in 12]. 1903 
C. G. Harper Oxf. Road I. 123 Four men thus working 
will 'get out 1 the timber [beech] and tarn it jinto legs or 
rails—' stretchers * as they call them in the trade— at the 
rate of four gioss a day. 

e. A bar which keeps apart the traces between 
every two horses in a team. 

1828 Carr Craven Gloss, 1832 C. W. Hoskyns Talpa xvi. 
(1834) *3® The fore-horse .turned sudden l y..into the high- 
road, grazing Mr. Gieening's unspuired foot with the point 
of the leaders stretcher. 

d. Naut. (See quot.) 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-lk, Stretchers... Also cross- 
pieces placed between a boat’s sides to keep them apart 
when hoisted up and griped. 

e. Mining. A prop or sprag. 

1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-Mining 244. 

8, A bar or rod used to expand and to keep 
expanded something collapsible. 

a. A jointed or sliding rod used to spread the 
head or legs of a thing, esp. each of the tods 
pivoted at the ends to the ribs and the sleeve 
which slides upon the stick of an umbrella. 

1843 Holtzapffcl Turning 1 . 136 Whalebone is now 
principally used for the stretchers for umbrellas. 1857 
Revert. Patent Invent. Junesn Samuel Fox, ..for heating 
. . ribs and stretchers of umbiellas and parasols. *866 Rock 
in Abridgm. Specif. Patents. Opt, etc. Instrum. (1873) 513 
For tripod stands I employ tmee elongating stretchers 
converging to a point in the middle (when the legs are 
spread)} they are formed of biass tubes sliding one within 
the other. *873 Knight Diet. Mech,, Stretcher... 5, {Ve- 
hicle-.) A jointed rod by whose extension the cairiage bows 
are separated and expanded, so as to spiead the canopy or 
hood. 

b. A stick 01 each of the sticks used to keep a 
fishing net expanded. 

*823 J. F. Cooper Pioneers x\iii, Benjamin piided himself 
greatly on his skill in throwing the net. . , At length a loud 
splash in the water, as he threw away the ' staff', or ‘stretcher ' 

. . announced that the boat was returning. *884 G. F. Braith- 
waitb Salmon idee of Westmorld. vi. 23 Lighter sticks or 
stretchers are attached to the top and bottom cord -which 
keep the net extended. 

c. A piece of wood or metal used to spread the 
clews of a hammock. In recent Diets. 

7 . A foot-rest in a rowing-boat. (See quots. 
1769, 1898.) 

*609 Dekker Ravens Aim, B 2, Any Sculer, whose legs 
get his liuing by a Stretcher, will not deny it. *697 Dry- 
pen Mneis x. 417 They tug at ev'ry Oar} and ev'ry 
Stretcher bends. 1760 Falconer Diet, Marine (1780), 
Stretcher , a sort of staff fixed athwart the bottom of a boat, 
for the rower to place his feet against, in order to com mu- 
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nidate a greater effort to his oar. 1834 Marryat P. Simple 
xxxi, Swinburne appeared .. followed by the rest of the 
boat’s ciew, armed with the boat’s stretcheis. *898 Encycl. 
Sport II. 298/1 (Rowing) Sit etcher ^ a board placed slopingly 
at a right angle across the boat m front of the oarsman, 
upon which he braces his feet. 

8. A kind of litter composed of two poles sepa- 
rated by cross-bars upon which canvas isstietched, 
used to transport sick or wounded persons. 

1843 Ann. Reg. 380/1 After the body was discovered 
Fletcher went for the stretcher. 1873 Encycl. Bt it. I ; 668/2 
The ambulance conveyances authorised foi use in the 
British army are..*. Conveyances earned by the hands of 
bearers, called stretchei s ; 2. Conveyances wheeled by men, 
wheeled stretcheis, [etc.]. 1892 Bilrcl In Midst of Lift 
129 Two were hospital attendants and earned a stretcher. 

9 . A folding bed 01 bedstead chiefly for camp or 
hospital use. ’’Also pi. the trestles for a bed. 

Z841 Marryat Poacher xlv, They sat down on the 
stretchers upon which the bed had been laid [in the prison 
cell] during the night. 1893 Sllous Trav S. E. Africa 56 
He gave me.. a stretchei to sleep on in one of the empty 
chambers. 

b. A flat boaid on which a corpse is laid out 
preparatory to coffining. ? Sc. 

*850 Ogilvie ; and in some later Diets. 

10 . Something laid lengthways. 

a. Building. A blick or stone laid with its 
length m the direction of the wall. Also Forlif,, 
a sod laid in a similai position. 

1693 Moxon Mech. Eaeic. (1703) 260 If the Header on 
one side of the Wall, toothed as much as the Stretcher on 
the other side, it would be a stionger L'oothing. *6g3 J. 
Hough-ion Collect. Ivtprov. Hitsb. No. 74 P 3 A Brick-wall 
of a Foot and half thick is commonly made by Stretcheis 
and Headeis. *723 [see Header 3]. 179* Smeaton Edy- 
stone L. (1793) § 82 The long pieces or Stietcheis were re- 
tained between two Headers or bond pieces. 1839 Civil 
Engirt. if Arch. frnl. II. 430/2 The front is to be of., 
stone, laid header and stretcher alternately. *851, *884 [see 
Header 5]. 

b. ? A horizontal branch (see quots.). 

1733 W. Ellis Chiltem <f Vale Farm. 162 Great Planta- 
tions of Hazel, that . .are also of vast Service to the Thatcher, 
by its Stretchers, Sprays, and Withs. *886 IV. Somerset 
IVord-bk. s.v.. In ‘making ' a hedge certain gi owing stakes 
aie chopped half through, laid down lengthwise on the 
hedge, and fastened down with a crook. Earth is then 
thiown upon them, and they loot afiesh. These are the 
stretchers. 

11 . Angling. The artificial fly at the extremity of a 
casting line to which two or more flies are attached. 

1837 J- Kikkbride Northern Angler 3 The first dropper 
ought to he about a yard from the stretcher, or tail-fly. 

III. attrib. and Comb. 

12 . attrib. and Comb., as (sense 5 b) stretcher- 
bolt, -tube ; atretoher-bar (a) the bar which is set 
actoss a level as a support for a rock-drill ; {b) 
Leatlier-manuf. an appliance for stretching hides 
transversely ; (c) (see quot. 1902) ; stretoher- 
beirer (see quot.) ; stretcher-bed, -bedstead, 
a folding bed, chiefly for camp or barrack use 
(cf. 9) ; atretcher-briok (see 10 a); stretcher- 
fly (see n); stretcher-iron Leather-manuf. = 
Stake ri. 1 5 b ; stretcher-man = stretcher-bearer ; 
atretoher-mule (see quot.) ; stretcher-party 
Mil,, a paityof men equipped with stretchers and 
appliances for assisting and removing the wounded; 
stretcher-pole, a pole of an ambulance stietcher. 

*883 Encycl, Brit, XVI, 448/1 In driving a level with the 
Darlington drill it is usual to fix the '"stietcher bar hoii- 
ron tally across the level so as to command the upper part of 
the face. *897 C. 1 '. Davis Mamif. Leather xli. (ed. 2) 544 
A stretcher-bar of suitable form for stretching the hides 
ttansversely. *902 Lockwood's Diet. Mech. Engin, (ed. 3), 
Sti etcher Bar, oi Stietcher , a long bar or bolt shouldered 
near each end, and used for the purpose of maintaining 
A fiames and side frames at a fixed distance apart and per- 
fectly rigid. *876 Voyle & Stevlnson Mint, Did. 412/1 
* Stretcher Bearers, men., whose special duty., is to carry 
the wounded from the battle-field, to the ambulance wagons. 
1842 Mrs Gore Fascin. 21 In a g loamy inner room stood a 
common "stretcher-bed. *888 Daily News 3 June 6/3 The 
life of the emeigency men in camp . . is luxurious. , . They have 
stretcher beds and blankets to cover them. *895 Army ff 
Navy Co-op. Price-list 442 Barrack Furniture and Camp 
Equipment. Folding "Stretcher Bedstead, Iron frame and 
legs. *844 H. Stephens Book 0/ Farm I. 420 The right 
handle [of the plough] is formed in one bar, . .and it is con- 
nected to the left handle by the "stretcher-bolts, *867 Mus- 
grave Nooks # Corners Old France I. 80 A perilous mode 
of scamping off their woik, which among fifty "stretcher 
bricks, exhibited not two headers. *883 Century Mag. July 
■479/1 A bass rose and snapped the "stretcher fly before it 
fully settled on the water. 1839 Ure Did, Arts 768 The 
clean skins after being dried, are finished first on the 
"stretcher-iron, and then on the herse or stretching frame. 
*873 Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk. vii, (ed. a) 247 If a couple 
of spare limbers are available the S. A. A might be placed 
upon them and drawn by the spare-ammunition and 
"stretcher-men. 1873 Knight Diet. Mech., * Stretcher-mule, 
a mule adapted to stretch and twist fine rovings of cotton. 
1884 Mil. Engineering 1 . 11. 112 The strength of the "stretcher 
party will be determined by the principal medical officer. 
*892 Kipling Barrack-room Ballads, Oonts , We socks ’im 
with a "stretcher- pole, 1844 H. Stephens Book of Farm 
I. 668 The beam and handles are further connected by 
"stictcher-tuhes and bolls. 

Stretching (streTfig), vbl. sb. [f. Stretch v. 
+ -IKS 1 .] The action or an act of the verb. Also 
with advs ., forth, out. < 


STRETCHING. 

1 137s Wyclif Semi. Sel. Wks. I. 127 A J>ousand jeer ben 
to him as 3tsterday; and, shortly, al ping hat was or ever 
shal be bereaftei is present unto him, ffot streeching of his 
longe beymg 1398 I’reyisa Barth, De P. R. v. xxui. (1405) 
*31 By stretchynge of the Iowes the frogge m«ikyth his 
noyse. ci 449 Plcock Rcpr, iv. iii. 431 Not so that the 
thing or gouernaunce wirchith or makith bi his kinde eny 
strecchmg into the j uel, but that [etc.]. _ *560 Bible (Genev.) 
Isa. viii. 8 And the stretching out of his wings shall fil the 
breadth of thy lande. a 1586 Sidney Arcadia iv. (1398) 399 
With a painfull sti etching, and forced yawning. 1609 Hol- 
land Amiri. Marcell. xxix. iv. 357 After they had been 
maimed and lamed before with sti etching upon theracke. 
*833 Hebert Engin 4 Mech. Eiuycl. I. 407 Previously to 
the rovings leceiving their last 1 eduction on the spinning 
flame, they undergo a piocess called stretching. *838 
Dicklns Pitch. Nick, xxii, The Masters Ciummles.. evinced, 
by vatious half-suppressed yawns and sti etchings of their 
limbs, an obvious inclination to retile for the night. *833 
Dunglison Med. Lex. s. v. Pandiculation, In the state of 
health, stretching occurs befoie and aftei sleep; especially 
when we are fatigued. 1897C.T. Davis Mamif Leather \xvi. 
(ed. 2) 409 The abov e process . acts as a pi eservative and stops 
all fui ther stretching, one of the disadvantages of new belts, 
j* b. Stretching out : extent. 06 s.~° 

*330 Palsgr. 277/1 Stietchyng out of a thyng, estendue. 

c. attrib. and Comb., as stretching-force , -fr ante, 
- machine , -pulley, -idler, -string', stretching- 
board, (<7) a board used to lie upon in callisthenic 
e\ei rises ; (b) a flat board upon which a corpse is 
laid out befoie being placed in a coffin ; stretching- 
bond, a bond (see Bond sb . 1 13 a) in which stretcheis 
only (and not headers) are used ; stretohing- 
oarriage, a tenter in the form of a carriage ; 
stretohing-conrse, a course of bricks or stones 
laid with their length in the direction of the wall ; 
stretching-iron — Stretohek 4 c ; stretching- 
mule = STHEICHER-/7M//*; stretching-room, space 
in which to sti etch (the limbs); + stretching- 
sticks, a glove-sti etcher ; stretching-stone Build- 
ing, a stone set in the position of a stietcher; 
f stretching-torture, torture upon the lack, 

1823 Jamieson, Streiking-Burd, *Stretching-Bui d. *843 
Tuacklray Ravenswiug iv, Who knows but at that moment 
Lady Bell was at work with a pair of her dumb name- 
sakes, and Lady Sophy ljing flat on a stretching-board? 
*847 H. Mu ier First Intpr. xiii. (1857) 22* He haa become 
as true a corpse as the one whose stietching-board he had 
usurped. *803 in Civil Engin. tj- Arch, frnl. (*838) 1 . 330/1 
"Stretching bond is wheie the longitudinal dnection of the 
biicks is parallel with the face of the wall. 1876 in Textile 
Colourist I II. 207 The sei ies of ten tei s or "sti etching cai riages 
may.. be so arranged that the fabric is stretched.. by any 
given number of the tenters. 1693 Moxon Mech. Excrc. 
(1703) 2C1, 1 would advisein the "Sti etching courses, wherein 
you lay sti etching on both sides the Wall next the Line, so 
also to Jay sti etching in the middle of the Wall. 1783 Phil. 
Trans, LXXIV. 14 The steening [of the well], .consisted of 
two stretching courses of biicks. *900 frnl, Soc. Dyers 
XVI. 11 Sucn a "stretching foice as has been hitheito 
customary. 1823 J. Nicholson Ofer Mech. 383 Although 
this is called the "stretching-frame, the j arn is not stretched, 
but merely undergoes a fuithci process of drawing and spin- 
ning. 1896 Peterson Mag. (Pnilad.) N. S. VI. 242/2 The 
stretching fiame [for the canvas of a pictuie], 9 ft. by 14 ft. 
1839 Ure Diet, Arts 377 The "stretching iron, is a flat plate 
of iron or copper, fully a fourth of an inch thick at top, and 
thinning off at bottom in a blunt edge. 1851-34 7 omlinson s 
Cycl. Useful Arts (1867) II. 37/2 The stretching or softening 
iron.. is an upright plate.. mounted upon an upright beam. 
1830 Ure 2 )zr A Aits ngo * Stretching machine. Cotton goods 
ancf other textile fabrics, . . are prepared _fot the maiket 
by being stretched in a proper machine, which lays all their 
warp and woof yarns in parallel positions. 1833 — Philos. 
Manuf. 40 The fine bobbin and fly-roving frame.. can do a 
certain part of the work foimerly done by the "stietchmg 
mule. *8os_ R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. I. Plate xiv, 
This.. machine.. is set a-going, or stopped, at pleasure, by 
a "stretching pulley. 183s Ure Philos. Mamif. 106 The 
tension or "stretching-rollei has its axle mounted in the seg- 
ment-racks. 1893 M. Hewlett Ear ihivor k out of Tuscany 
10 Tw’enty-foui legs, and urgent need of "sti etching-room 
[in the railway-carriage] as the night wore on. 1688 Holme 
Armoury in. 360/2 In the Sinister side, are the Glovers 
"sti etching Sticks in Salter. 1833 Loudon Encycl. Archil . 
§ 981, a is the . . heading stone ; and b, the . . "stretching stone. 
*383 H igins fwnus' Nom cncl, 195/2 Fidicufse, . . the "stretch- 
ing stringes or cords of theracke. 1399 Nashe LcntenStuJf 
67 The strapado and the "stretching toituie. 

Stretching (stre-tjit)),/^/. a. [f. Stuetoh v. 
+ -IMG a .] That stretches, in the senses of the 
verb. Stretching gallop , a gallop in which the 
legs of the horse are fully extended. 

a 1347 Surrey AEneid iv. 258 (1557) E ij, An hundred hugie 
great temples he built, In his faire stretching realities, to 
Jupiter. 1594 Chapman Shadow of Nt. Ejb, And m the 
stretching circle of her eye All things are compast. *697 
Dm den AEitcis x. 297 A hundicd sweep, With stretching 
Oars at once the glassy deep. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffl Myst. 
Udolpho xliii, Stretching plains, And peopled towns. 1015 
Sporting Mag. XLV I. 116 Bring [the horse] by degrees to 
take regular stretching gallops. 187a Rouiledges Every 
Boy's A nn. 2/2 To have a stretching canter on a good horse. 
1887 Pall Mall Goa. 17 Jan. 2/2 It depends upon the nature 
of the count! y, whether it is dense forest or stretching parte 
land. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 633 You.. vyatU- - a 
conscience made of stretching leather to deal with the 
Kiuboy ir the African climate, and live. 

b. Stretching beam, a tie-beam or brace used 
in building. 

1776 G. Slmple Building in Water 70 Be careful, that 
your stretching Beams lie firm and solid upon all your Caps. 
1838 Civil Engin. <$■ Arch. frnl. 1 . 178/2 Stretching beams 
or braces aie ftamed across to each of the ribs. 



STBETCHLESS. 

Stretchless (stie-tjles), a. [f. Stretch sb. or 
v. + -less.] Incapable of being stretched. 

Used in the leatliei belting trade to designate belting from 
which the ‘stretch ’ has been taken out (see Stretch sb. i h). 
f Stre'tchling nonce-wd. [f. Stretch sb. orv. 
+ -ling 1 .] A minute quantity of space. 

*674 N. Fairi ax Bulk fy Selv. no [An atome] not being 
a sttetchling or quid quantum , any more than a now is an 
onuaidling or quid successivunt . 

Stre tchy, a. colloq. [f. Stretch v. + -i\] 

X. Having the quality of stretching ; elastic. 

1854 Poultry Chi on. I.503 The marvellous stietchy tight- 
ness of their feathers. 190a Eliz. L. Banks Newspaper 
Girl j 64 Would that we had some of the same stretchy kind 
[of rules] in America ! 
b. Liable to stietch unduly. 

*885 Harper's Mag. Jan. 282/2 A workman with a liue 
eye can often counteract ‘stietchy stock,' and cover up the 
deliciencies of the stitcher so that the upper [of the boot] will 
be a ‘snug fit’. 

2. Inclined (0 stretch oneself or one's limbs. 

187a * Mark Twain ’ Roughing It xxvii, (1882) 151 In the 
night the pup would get stretchy and biace his feet against 
the old man’s back. 

Strete, aphctic f. Estreat j obs. f. Street. 

|| Stretta (stieLa). Mas. [It., fem. of stretto 
adj. : see next.] = Stretto b. 

1876 Stainer & B umisi r Diet. Plus. s. v , The conclusion 
of the chorus in Haydn's Creation , ‘ The heavens aie telling,’ 
is a stretta. 

II Stretto (stie'ttf), adv. and sb. A/us. PL stretti 
(stre-tz), also Btrettos. [It. = narrow: see 
Strait a.] A, adv. A direction to peiform a 
passage, esp. a final passage, in quicker time. 

. *753 Chambers' Cycl. Supph, Strelto, in the Italian music, 
is sometimes used to signify that the measuie is to be short 
and concise, and consequently quick. In this sense it stands 
opposed to largo. 1801 Busuv Diet. Plus. 1883 Grove 
Diet. Plus. III. 739/2. 

B. sb. (See quot. 1S69.) 

1854 Cherubini's Counterpoint 63 The stretto is .one of 
the essential requisites of a fugue, 1869 Ousllly Counter- 
point x\i. 166 In a fugue the stretto is an artifice by which 
the subject and answer are, as it were, bound closer together, 
by being made to ovei lap. 1898 G. B. Shaw Per/. IVagner - 
ite 3 In classical music, .there are fugues, with counter-sub- 
jects, stiettos, and pedal points. 

attnb. 1887 Banistlh Plus. Anal. 133 Alternating such 
fiagments, or bringing them together, stretto fashion. 
Streu, obs. form of Straw. 

Streught, Sfcreum: see Strvight, Stream. 
Streven, -in, -yn : see Strive v. 

Strew (str«), sb. rare. [f. Strew v.] A number 
of things strewed over a surface or scattered about. 

1378 Banister Hist. Platt 1. 28b, Biachiale..is to be 
vndeistanded the whole strewe, and packe of bones [L. tot am 
earn ossiiim struem intelligi], intersited betwene the cubit, 
and Postbrachiale. *657 Bp. H. King Exequy Poems (1843) 
34 And foi sweet Howies to crown thy hearse, Receive a 
sti ew of weeping vei se. 189* W. Win 1 man A utobiog. (1892) 
20 j There being quite a strew of printer's pi oof, and slips, 
and the daily papers 1907 ‘ Barbara Burke ’ Barbara 
goes to Oxford 235, 1 have been sitting in a perfect strew of 
books and pamphlets and pictures. 

Strew (strw), v. Also (now ank. and dial.) 
strow (s trou). Pa. t. and pa. pple. strewed, 
strowed ; pa. pple. also strewn, strown. Forms : 
a. 1 strewian, streowian, streawian, 3-7 Btrewe, 
6-7 strue, 7 streaw, 6- strew. / 3 . 4 strouwe, 
4-7 strowe, 5 strowhe, 6 stroe, pa. t. strouit, < 5 - 
strow. y, 6 stroye, 7 stroy. See also Straw v. 1 
[Com. Teut. weak verb : OE. sit gwian, streowian, 
streawian, corresponds (cxc. for differences of con- 
jugation) to QFris. slrewa , OS. pa. t. pi. strdidun , 
Ureidun (MLG. strdien , streien), MDu. jtrSien 
(mod.Du. strooien ), OHG. strouwen, slrewen 
(MHG. strouwen, mod.G. streuen), ON, strd (but 
MSw. stroa, Sw. strd, Da. str&, are fiom MLG.), 
Goth. (”■, straujan ) pa. t. sirawida, f. OTeut. root 
* strait- ; the ulterior relations are uncertain, but 
most scholars assume some kind of connexion with 
the Indogerinanic loot *sler- (extended * strd ■) in 
L. stern ite, pa. pple. stratus', see Stratum. 

The OE. foims ^presenting the orig. Tout, conjugation 
aie : inf. siriepan, etc. (see Stray v. 1 ) = Goth. 1 traujan, and 
pa. t. sti qwtde — Goth, stramida. The oiiginal pies.-stem 
in OE. (as in some other Teut. langs) was supeiseded by a 
new-foimation after the pa. t. Owing to the influence of the 
fallowing w, the umlaut -g became diphthongized, producing 
the forms streaw -, streaw-. The OE. forms with g or falling 
diphthong are repiesented by the a forms above, while 
sti tea 0- pronounced with a rising diphthong gave rise to the 
p forms. According to modern usage, the two spellings 
correspond to the two pronunciations ; formerly, the spelling 
strew was often used where the rime was a word like so, and 
conversely strow riming with new etc. 

The rare y forms stroyie are app. borrowed from or in- 
fluenced by Du. strooien. 

The pa. pple. is now most commonly strewn or strown in 
passive tenses, esp. where thete is no distinct reference to an 
agent; and strewed, strowed in active tenses ] 

1. trans. To scatter, spread loosely; to scatter 
(rushes, straw, flowers, etc.) on the ground or floor, 
or over the surface of something; to sprinkle 
(something granulated or in powder) over a srnface. 

■a. 971 Blickling Horn. 71 Sunie naman ba twisu of j>aem 
treowum, & sljeowodan on poue weg. a 1300 E. E. Psalter 
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Ps. cxlvii. 16 Cloude als aske spiedes [MS. E. strewes] he. 
c 13*0. Sir Tristr. 2193 Meriadok dede floure biing And 
strewed it bi tvene. 1382 Wycui Matt. xri. 8 Ful muche 
cumpanye strewiden her clothis in the wey. c 1400 Maundi v. 
(Roxb.) xviii. 84 pat take aide peper and stepez it and strewez 
apon it spume of siluer. 1392 Kyd J. Bremen 103 Shee 
powied out a measse for him, and strewed secietly therein 
part of the poyson. 1601 Shaks. Twel, N. 11, iv. 6r Not a 
flower, not a flower sweete, On niyblacke coffin let there be 
sti ewne [rime thrownej 1608 Sylvestlr Du Bartas ir. iv. 
w- ¥ e T C< cd J1 53 ^ ne gobbet here, another there they streaw. 
xoS® J< Smith Praet. Physick 128 '1 he powder is strued into 
the Eye. 1675 Hannah Woolley Geutiew. Comp. 140 Strew 
some Nutmeg theieon. 1773 Bosweil Johnson 19 Oct. 
(four Hebrides), Some good hay was strewed at one end of 
it [«. the barn], to form a bed for us. *826 A rt of Brewing 
(ed. 2) 162 If a fewdoves . be strewed over the liquid sulphm. 
1841 Dickens Barn. Rud^e xxxix, The newspapeis which 
w ere strewn upon the table, i860 Tyndall Glac, 1. v. 38 
The roof stiewed itself in mins upon the floor. 

P . c 1383 Chaucer L . G. IP. 101 [=207], I bad hem strowe 
[v. r. strawe] flouris on myn bed. 1402 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 1 1. 
no The pieiciouse perils je strownn to hogges. *330 Palsgr. 
741/ 1 , I strowe spj ces apon meates, or floures apon a place 
• J e J u . rse " te ' *55* Turner Herbal 1. 5'ihisheibe. .strowene 
in the bedde, , . driueth sei ipentes awaye. 1384 Cogan Haven 
Health xc. 81 marg., Damask powder.. to stroe ambng 
clothei. 1634 SirT. Hlrblrt Trav. 197 A small Altar, .on 
which they stiow flesh and flovues. 1697 Dryden Vug. 
Geotg : iv. 428 Sweet Flow’is are sti ow’d Beneath his Body. 
1727 Swill Desire 4 Possess. 36 Possession kept the beaten 
Road; And gathei’d all his Brother snow'd. 1815 Byron 
Destr. Sennacherib ii, Like the leaves of the foiest when 
Autumn hath blown. That host on the morrow lay withei’d 
and strown. 1864 Tennyson En. A rden sot These be palms 
Whereof the happy people sti owing ciied ‘ Hosanna in the 
highest 1 ’ 1870 Bryant Iliad ir. 317 When they had 

prayed And strown the salted meal. 

absol. 1533 Coverdale Platt. x.\v. 24 Thou . . gatherest 
where thou bast not strowed. [Ibid. 26 Where I strawed not.] 

b. with adv., as on, in, about, f abroad, around, 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 4B0/3 Strowyn a-brode, or scateryn, 

spergo. C1440 Pa/lad. on Husb. xu. 389 Strowe on origan. 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 461 b, maig., Libelles 
showed about in London. 1391 A . W. Bk. CooLrye 33 Then 
strew on sugar vpon it. 1697 Dryden Virg, Past, vii 76 
And lavish Nature laughs, and straws her Stores around. 
a 1736 Eliza Haywood New Present (1771) 47 Shew in a 
little salt and peppei . 1820 Scott Plonast. viii, Looking at 
the leaves which lay strewed mound. 1870 Dickens E. 
Drood ii, Their fallen leaves lie shewn thickly about. 

c. trausf. and fig-. 

138a Wyclif Isa. mv. 11 Vnder thee stiouwed shal be a 
mogte [Vulg. subter te sternetur tinea], 1335 Covlrdall 
Esek.xx. 23 lhat I volde scatre them amonge the Heithen, 
and showe them amonge the nacions. xfioa Cm nxL Itoff- 
ittan in. (1631) E 1, The cleare moone strowes siluer in our 
path. 1603 Siiaks. Pleas, for PI. 1. iii. 15 For so I haue 
stiewd it in the common eaie, And so it is receiu'd. 1731-8 
SvmrPol, Conversat, Introd. 23 Excepting a small Numbei 
[of cant woids] strewed here and theie in the Comedies of 
that Age. *730 Gh \y Elegy 83 And many a holy text ai ound 
she sti ews. 1823 B'ness Bunsen in Hate Life I. vi. 210 The 
torches were so thinly shewed, that, .the procession seemed 
to be groping its way in the dark. 1837-42 Tennyson St. 
Agnes' Eve 28 All heaven bursts hei starry floors. And 
strows her lights below. 1848 T. Rickman Styles Archit. 
Eng. 212 The Tudor flowei . profusely stiewed over the 
ioofs, &c. of rich late buildings. 

fd. To spiead out to view, display, poet. Obs. 

1 379 Spenser Sheph, CaL July 75 Of Synah can J tell ihee 
mote, ..But little needes to strow my stoie, Suffice this hill 
of oui. 

2 . To cover (the giound, a floor, any surface) 
with something loosely scattered or sprinkled. 

13. . K. Alls. 1026 (Laud MS.) Of Olyue, & of muge floures 
Weren ystrewed halle & boures. 1373 Barbour Bruce xiv. 
30 1 Of wapnys, aimyng, and ded men The feld wes haly 
strewit then. 138a Wyclif Mark xiv. 15 He schal shewe to 
30U a gieet souping place stiewid [Vulg. cenacnhim grande 
stratum]. 1480 in Berks, Bucks 4 O-von ArchaeoT, Jrnl. 
(1013) Oct. 84 For strewyng the church for ii yeres.., iijs 
iiii d. *594 Chapman Shadow of Nt. B iij, My funerall bed, 
Strewd with the hones and relickes of the dead. 1667 Mil- 
ton P. L. Xi. 430 The Inwards and thir Fat, with Incense 
strew’d. C1770 Mrs. G lasse Compl. Confectioner 11 Strew 
it with fine powder sugar. *788 Cowplr Negro's Compl. 34 
Wild tornadoes, Strewing yonder sea with wrecks. 1832 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle 'Join's C. xxxii, The floor was already 
sti ewn with weary sleepers. 1883 Miss Biiaddon Wyllard s 
JVeirdl. i. 13 He had strewed the carriage with newspapers 
and magazines. 

P . 13 .Coer de L. 3733 Ladyes sti owe here boures With 
rede loses, and lylye flowres. 1373 Barbour Bruce xvi 633 
All the feldis strowlt war Of IngUss men that slayn wes thai. 
1426 Lydg. De Gml. Pilgr. 14673 Flacys ful off old ordure 
I kan strowhe with Rossliys grene, That thei ys no ffeltbe 
sene, c 1430 Plerlin xviii. 294 All the feilde was strowed 
full of deed men and horse. 1330 Palsgr. 741/1 Strowe al 
ur chamber with carpettes agaynst the kj ng come. 1667 
ilton P. L, vi. 389 All the ground With shiverd aimour 
strow’n. 1697 Dryden AEneis vi. 1225 Let me with Fun’ial 
Flowers his Body strow. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 44 P 5 It 
is indeed very odd, to see our Stage strowed with Carcases 
in the last Scene of a Tragedy. 1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
xi. III. 62 The mightiest enemy that had threatened our 
island since the Hebrides weie strown with the wrecks of the 
Armada. 1839 Tennyson Enid 874 The marble threshold . . 
strown With gold and scatter’d coinage. 

y. *647 Hexham ’i. s.v. Rush, To stioy with rushes, met 
biesen Destroy tn. 
b. with over. 

1340 Palsgr. Acolastus 11. iii. Lj, The soppe made of 
breade . . strowyd ouei wythbarde chese and pepper. 1004 
Marston Plalcont. it iv. D 1 b, Indian Eringos, strow’d ouer 
with the powder of Pearle of Anieiica. 1611 Shaks. IVtnt. 

T. iv. iv. 320 O, these I lacke, To make you Garlands of, and 
my sweet friend, To stiew him o'le.md ore. 1627 Haklw ir l 
Apol. {1630) 390 The very flooie was strowed over with 


STREWING-. 

saffron. 1640 T. Brugis Mai row of Physicke 11. 153 Strewe 
it over with powdered Sugar. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. 
India II. 28 In the course of thiee days the place was strewn 
over with the killed. 

C. transfi. and fig. 

i3go Gower Co.f II. 103 1 he chambre is strowed up and 
dpun With swevenes many thousendfold. 1671 Milton P. R. 
iv. 334 All our Law and Story strew’d With Hymns. 1714 
Macky Joum. Eng. (1724) I. 32 Between those Towns and 
Newberry the Country is finely strow’d with Gentlemen’s 
Seats. 18.. R. Jebb Law in Entycl, Pletrop. (184s) II. 
703/1 His path, at every turn, has been strewed with multi- 
foim difficulties. 1879 A, R. Wallace A usii alasia xi. 219 
The coast is thickly strewn with islands. 

t cL To strew out : ? to intersperse with. Obs. 
1626 B. Jonson Staple of N. in. ii, I was bespeaking but 
a parcell of newes, To strewe out the long meale witliall. 
a 1637 — Underwoods Ixv, I have no portion in them, noi 
their deale Of newes they get, to strew out the long meale. 

3 . To be spread 01 scattered upon (a surface). 

a. 1396 Sfbnslr Pi othal. 40 The snow which doth the top 
of Pindus strew, Did neuer whiter shew, a 1618 Sylvls 1 er 
Hymn of Aims 518 The fresh and fruitfull Deaw, Which 
every, morning Flora’s Buds doth streaw. 1697 Dryden 
sEueis ix. go6 Heaps of spent Arrows fall ; and strew the 
Ground. 1792 S. Rogers Pitas. P lent. 1. 17 The mouldering 
gateway strews the grass-giowu court. 1816 Byron Siege 
Corinth xui, Where thousand sleepers strew ’d the strand. 
1830 Hannay Singleton Fontcnoy in vii, The latest maga- 
zines and novels, .strewed the table. 1893 D. J. Rankin 
Zambesi Basin \ iii. 133 Ihe boulders that stiewed the 
mountain-side. 

p. 1513 Douglas ASnm mu. xii. no Befor the altaris.. 
The brytnit beistis si: e wit ail the giound. 1587 Marlowe 
1 Tamb. m. iii. 1313 Their bodies stiowe the field. 1667 
Milton P. L, i. 302 Thick as Autumnal Leaves that strow 
the Brooks In Vallombrosa. 1733 Port Ess. Man m. 37 Is 
thine alone the seed that stiows the plain? 1786 Burns 
Raving IVinds 2 Yellow leaves the woodlands strowing. 
1880 W, Watson Prince's Quest (1892) 104 The light o’ the 
stars that strow the Milk} -way. 

f b. Of an individual : To lie dead upon (the 
ground), poet. Obs. 

1 1611 Chapman Iliad xur. 742 Thou, (If thoq dai’st stand 
this lance) the earth before the ships shalt strow. 

4. a. To spread (a cloth or the like) as a cover- 
ing. b. To covei (a bed) with a coverlet, c. To 
make or lay (a bed). ; are. 

16x5 Chapman Odyss. xiv. 69 Of Osieis the] spied A thick- 
ned hurdle; on whose top, he strow’d A wilde Goats shaggy 
skin. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4 P. 18 A Cott or Bed 
strewed with a Quilt. x8xo Scot 1 Lady of L. 1. xxxi, 
Hands unseen thy Couch are strew ing. 

5 . To level with the ground, lay low, throw down, 
piostrate. Also with down. Chiefly poet. 

c 1460 Townelcy Pfyst. vii. 194 Shall nolliyng here in erth 
be kend, Bot it shall be strewyd and biend, All waters and 
the see. 1313 Douglas Mneis. xn. vi. 47 Down strow and 
eik vndei fut 111 the plane Diueis otheris 311 thrawand and 
half slane. 1621 BKATHWAir Time's Curtain drawn B 1. 
Yet would that God of hosts, thy power confound, And 
stiow thy slaughterd corps vpon the ground, a 1639 Sir H. 
Wotton Parall. Essex ij- Bnchhm. (1641) 12 About sixescore 
oftheii two hundied horse [were] strewed upon the Sand. 
1663 Butler Hud. 1. 11. 917 He spying Hudibras Ij e strow'd 
Upon the ground, like log of Wood. 1783 Burns To Mouse 
iv, Thy wee-bit housie, too, in nun 1 It ’s silly wa's the win's 
aiestiLuin 1 1847 Tlnnyson Princess vi. 26 1 hey mark'd it 
w iib the red cioss to the fall. And would have stiown it, 
and ate fall'n themselves. 

+b. re 11 . To spread out one’s limbs, poet. Obs. 
1610 G. Flltcher Christ's Viet. 11. ii, Soone did the Ladie 
to her Graces crie, And on their wings hei selfe did nimbly 
strowe. 

6 . To level, calm (stoimy waves) ; to allay (a 
storm), poet . Cf, L, stei nere aequor. 

1594 Lodge & Grei ne Looking-Gl. Loud. (1598) A 4, Nep- 
tune on the Seas, Whose fiowne stroyes [Dyce stiows] all 
the Ocean with a calme. 1873 Tennyson Q. Plaiy r. v, 
God lay the waves and strow the storms at sea..! 1884 — 
Freedom ix, How long thine evei-growing inind Hath 
Still'd the blast and strown the wave. 

Hence Strewed, Strow nfipl. adjs. 

Chiefly in comb, as heath-strewed, leaf-strewn. 

1603 E. Fairfax Eclogue iv. 1 in Mis. Cooper Pluses 
Libr. (1737) I.364 Ihe rough and Healh-strewed Wildei- 
ness. 1697 Dryden Mneis xi. 98 Die Body on this ruial 
Hearse is born,Suewd Leaves and-FuneralGieensthe Bier 
adorn. *730-46 Thomson A vtumn 95s I hese now the lone- 
some Muse, Low-whispering, lead into their leaf-siiown 
walks. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. in. v, Monsieur-. is met 
with vivats and strewed flowers. 1847 Disraeli Tancitd 
iv. iv, Ihe twilight descended 01 er the rocky city, and its 
sti ewn remains of palaces and theatres. 1890 ‘ K. Boldre- 
wood ’ P Iinei’s Right xliv, Endless flower-strewn plains. 

Strewbery, obs. form of Stuawberby. 
Strewer (strfl-ai). Also strower (straa’oj). 

[f. Strew v. + -er l.j One who strews. 

« *593 Exam, H. Barr owe B iiij, He said, I was a stiower 
of errors. 1710 J. CHAMBFRr aynl St. Gt. Brit. (ed. 33) 545/2 
Strewer of Herbs. *716 Lady G. Baillie Househ. Bk. 
(S. T. S.) 48 For Apoticars man, strewer 5 waterman is. 
shoemakers 2s., 080. 1820 \V. Taylor in Monthly Rev. 
XCIII. 532 When the strowers of grain had repeated their 
office, the birds again burst screaming on the flood. 

Strewine, obs. Sc. pa. pple. of Strive v. 
Strewing (strw-iq), vbl. sb. Also (now arch.) 
strowing (strdu'iij). [f. Strew v. + -iwg *.] The 
action of the verb Strew. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv . 480/2 Strowynge, or dede of strow- 
ynge, sieruicto. 169a Bentley Boyle Led. v. 28 Whatso- 
ever should result from the strowing of those loose Letters. 
1863 G. Macdonald A. Forbes 13 The strewing of the cal- 
trops on the field of Bannockburn. 
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b. cotter. Something strewed ; a layer or bed of 
strewed material j esp. pi. ilowers, leaves, etc., 
scattered on a grave. Now rare or Obs. 

c iooo Lamb. Psalter cxxxi. 3 Jif ic astije on bedde 
abeninge minre vel strewunge [w t ledum strati mei\. 1388 
Wyclip Gen. xxxi. 34 Sche . . hidde the idols vndur the 
strewyngis of the camel [Vulg. subter stramenta canteli]. 
f 1440 Pt omfi. Pant. 480/2 Strowynge, or mater to strode 
wythe, stramonium . 1578 H. Wotton Courtlie Control). 
7 Throwing one at an another handfuls of loses,.. wherof 
they made such iautshe evpence, as the ground was almost 
couered with the strowing therof. i6n Shaks. Cyntb. iv. 
ii, 285 The hearbes that haue on them cold dew o’ th night 
Are strewings fit’st for graues. 1648 Hi rrick Hesper., To 
Pertlia 15 Let some weeklj -sti e wings he Devoted to the 
memory of me. *660 Tates f, Jests Mr. H. Peters 12 The 
Parson seeing the Turf, was well pleased, supposing it was 
laid there onely as strowings to adorn his seat. 17*6 Leoni 
AlbertrsAtchrt.il. 114 b, Strew the bottom of your Cistern 
with good round Pebbles..: and the higher you mate this 
strewing, your water will be the more limpid. 2728 E. 
Smith Comfit. Pott sew, (ed. 2, 173 Put a row of Flowers, 
and a strowing of Sugar, till the Pot is full. 1823 W. Tay- 
lor in Monthly Mag. LVI. 125 Be content to let another 
inherit thy strewings of palm- leaves, 

o. attrib., as strewing-herb. 

*571 in Feuillerat Revels Q. Elis. (rgo8) 140 Bayes_ & 
strewing erbes. 1573-80 Tusser Hush, (1878) 95 Strowing 
herbes of all sortes. 1595 Nashe Christ's T. 2 6 Happy. is 
that Sister, that (for strewing-hearbes) may scatter her ais- 
cheueld Mayden-hayie, on her dead Brothers tranck. 1877 
Encycl. Brit. VI. 82 The coarsest variety [of ground smalts], 
known as strewing blue. 

t strewingly, adv. Obs. rare* 1 , [f. strewing 
pr. pple. of Strew v. + -ly -.] Dispersedly. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man mi. g2b, The flesh of Muscles. . 
is for the most part one kynde [of fibre], and those more 
strewyngly set. 

Strewmemt (stru’ment). rare. [f. Stbew v. 
+ -jievt/J Something strewed or for strewing j 
pi. flowers, etc. strewed on a grave. 

i6ox Shaks. Ham. v. i. 256 Yet heere she is allowed her 
Virgin Kites, Her Maiden strewinents, and the bringing 
home Of Bell and Buriall. 1834 J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. 
XXXVI. 4og You all know .Raleigh . .who spread his fine 
purple cloak on the mire. . . But here is a sweeter sti ewment. 
1857 Chamb. Jml. VII. 368 Oh, minster gray 1 . . I come to 
thee with strewments. 

Strewn, ppl. a. : see after Strew v. 

’Strewth. vulgar. Short for God’s truth, used 

as an oath. See ’s. 

2892 Kipling Bart ack-room Ballads so Mad drunk and 
resisting the Guard— 'Strewth, but I socked it them haid I 

Strey : see Straw sbl, Stray sl>. 

Streyght(e : see Straight, Strait, Stretch v. 
Streyint, streynth(e : see Strength. 
Streyk(e, obs. ff. Streak v.\ Streek v. 
Streym(e, obs. forms of Stream. 

Streyt(e: see Straight, Strait, Stretch 
Street, Strey ves {pi.) : see Straif. 

II Stria (strai-a). PI. atrise (strai-z';. [L. stria 
a furrow, flute of a column. Cf. F. strie.j 

1. Arch. A fillet between the flutes of columns, 
pilasters, and the like. 

The accepted sense among architects, both French and 
English ; but app. due to misunderstanding of Vitruvius, 
who uses the woi d for a flute of a column, or a facet of a 
column of polygonal section. 

*583 Shuic Architect D j b, The fifth pane is for Striae, 
which are also called Femora. *684 Evelyn tr. Freart's 
Parallel Arclut. etc. 130 The Striae.. are those plain spaces 
between tbe Flutings in the Ionic, Doric, Corinthian and 
Composed Orders. Ibid., Tbe Stria bring commonly a third 
or fourth part of the widness of the Flutings, and diminish* 
ing with the Contraction of the Scapus, unless the Shaft he 
very high. 177* W. Newton tr. Vitruvius] Archit. iv. iii. 
(1791) 78 The columns are to be wrought in twenty striae, 
which, if made flat, form twenty angles, but, if they are 
hollowed, they are to be thus performed, 1836 Parklr 
Gloss. Archit. (1850) I. 449. 

2. Chiefly in scientific use. A small groove, 
channel, or ridge ; a narrow streak, stripe, or band 
of distinctive colour, stiucture, or texture ; esp. one 
of two or of a series. 

. 1673 Ray yaw -a.ZojtfC. 341 Rayes or ribs of stone (answer, 
mg to tbe ridges or striae of a cochle-shell). 1881 Grew 
Mi/s arum 1. § 5. iti. 113 The Scale-, . of the same Fish . . have 
a great many exceeding small St the. 1898 T. Molyneux in 
Phil. Traits, XX. 220 Nor can theie be observed Rays, 
Fur toughs, Strte or any manner of Lineb running along its 
[Giant s. Causeway stone] Superficies 17x8 Woodward 
Mat, Hist, Fossils 1. I. 229 Three Crusts of an Haematites, 
adhering to each other, and cioss'd with fine small Stria. 
1731 Miller Gard. Dut. sv. Malva, Each little Lodge 
appears most artificially jointed within the cou es ponding 
S trior or Channels. 1783 M. Cuillr in Life , Jrttls. 4 Corn 
( rSSS) II. 208 This vapor was of a bright color, without any 
tincture of red, and striated with very fine stria. *815 
Stephens in Shaw's Gen, Zool, IX 1. 31 Neck on both sides 
JjRh two striae. *8x3 W. Phillips Introd. Min. (ed. 3] p, xcv, 
Tbe slight channels occasionally observable on the plane-, of 
crystallized minerals aie tetmed striae. 1880 Tyndall Glac, 
1. vil 56 The dirt upon the surface of the ice was arranged 
m stria. 1873 T. H. Green Introd, Pathol (ed, 2) 55 In 
hearts less affected, striae of fat will be seen lying amongst 
the muscle, *875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 29 The one 
system, consisting of parallel striae, is always cut by the 
other system, which also consists of parallel striae, 
b. Path. A linear haemorrhagic macula. 

1855 Dunglison Med, Lex., Vibices, . , Striae, . . large put pie 
spots, like the marks produced by the stiokes of a whip, 
which appeal under the skin in certain malignant fevers. 
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c. Glttss-mantif. An imperfection in the form of 
a streak or band. 

1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain Glass 248 Striae are un- 
dulating appearances, perfectly vitrified, and equally iratis- 
patent with any other part of the glass; they, .result from 
a want of congruity in the composition of the particles 
which make up the substance. *867-77 G. F. Chambers 
Astrou. vn. viii. 723 Air-bubbles, sana-holes, striae, scratches 
[in the lens] are no doubt undesirable. 

d. pi. Electr. The alternate bright and dark 
bands observed in vaennm-tubes (Geissler tubes) 
upon the passage of an electrical discharge. 

i88x SroTTiswooDE in filature 6 Oct. 549/2 When the 
pressure is considerably reduced, these blocks are replaced 
by the beautiful system of flakes or 'striae ' delineated. 
Ibid, 550/2 As the exhaustion proceeds the striae become 
more ana inoie separated.. .At first mere flakes of light, 
they gradually inciease in thickness. 1893 Sloane Electr. 
Did. 496 In Geiislei tubes the light produced by the electric 
discharge is filled with stri®, bright bands alternating with 
dark spaces ; these may be termed electric stri®. 

Striaek, obs. form of Stirk. 

Striaeform (strsrzTpim), a. [f. striae genit. 
sing, of Stria + -form.] Having the form or 
structure of striae. 

1822 J. Parkinson Otitl. Oryctol, 223 Raya small, close, 
strkeform, equal. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVI I. 359/2 Shell., 
marked with numerous very narrow, striaforra..rays. 

Striate (straivit), a. [ad. mod.L. stnat-us, f. 
L. stria: see Stria and -ate 2 . Cf, F. strilP\ 
Marked or scored with stria, showing narrow 
structural bands, striped, streaked, furrowed. 

The earliest examples relate Lo the hypothesis of Descartes, 
as to the ' striate ' or channelled condition of the constituent 
pai tides of matter. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst . 6S4 Though Cm tesius would 
needs imagine this Earth of ours once to have been a bun, 
and so it seif the Centre of a lesser Vortex ; whose Axis was 
then Directed after this manner, and which therefore still kept 
the same Site or Posture, by leason of the Striate Particles, 
finding no fit Pores or Traces for their passage thorough it, 
but only in this Direction. 0x706 Evllyn Hist. Relig. 
(1850] 1 . 15 Des Cartes.. will have God contribute nothing 
more to the creation of the world, than the whirligig of in- 
numerable vortices, gjobes, and striate particles. X760 J. 
Lee Introd. Bot. 1. xiv. (1765) 37 Striate, streaked. 1777 
Robson Brit. Flora 263 Eqnisetum fluviatile. . . Stem 
striate. 1805 [S. Weston] IVerneria 26 This stone.. is in 
texture foliate, And partly striate. 1822-29 Good Study 
Med. (fid. 3) I. 346 The long thread worm is.. beneath, 
smooth ; finely striate on the fore-part. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 94 Trifojium hybridum... Standard twice as 
long as the calyx, striate. 1876 J. G. Jefirbys in Ann. <$- 
Mag. Hat. Hist. Ser. iv. XVIII. 252 The rest of the lower 
valve is free and concentrically striate. 

Striate (strain), v. [ad. mod.L. slriat-, ppl. 
stem oistridre, f. stria : see Stria and -ate 2,] traits. 
To mark or score with striae, to furrow, streak. 

1709 Phil. Trans. XXVI. 378 This melted Matter., 
fix'd in a Regulus-Hke, friable Mass, and appeal’d some- 
times lightly striated, or shot into sharp Points like Needles. 
0x776 J. Ellis Zoophytes (1786) 3 Its body is striated 
lengthways with thousands of little glands. 18x4 Southey 
Roderick xvi. 96 The jocky vale.. Bare heie, and striated 
with many a hue, Scored by the wintry lain. 1862 G. P. 
Scuorc Volcanos ip) Such sudden floods, .striate and polish 
its haidest locks, 

Striated (strai-gited), ppl. a [f. prec. + -ed 1.] 
X. In scientific use : Marked or characterized by 
striae, furrowed, streaked. = Striate a. 

*848 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Efi. u. ii. 58 Whether these 
effluviums do flye bystreated [«c; 1658 striated] Atomes 
and winding particles as Renatus des Cartes conceaveth ; 
or [etc.]. 1705 PcnvLR in Phil. Trans. XXV. 1954 This is 
a deep, thin,.. finely striated Shell. X753 Chambers' Cycl. 
Suppl. s.v. Leaf, Striated Leaf, one with a number of longi- 
tudinal furrows on its surface. 1851 Carpenter Man. Phys. 
(ed. 2) 204 When the striated Muscular Fibre is examined 
still more closely. x866 Huxlly Physiol, xii. (1872) 201 
Muscle is of two kinds striated, or striped, and smooth, 
plain, or unstriated. X871 Darwin Dess. Man II. xvi. 184 
Young cross-bills.. in their immatuie striated plumage., 
lesemble the mature ledpole. 

b. Tn specific names of animals, birds, etc, 
AUo Striated Ipecacuanha : see Ipecacuanha 3. 

r /53 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl, s.v. Trumfiet-shell, The 
striated buccinum, with oblong tubercles. X77* Pennant 
Syn, Quadrupeds 231 Striated WeeseJ. 1781 — Hist. Quad- 
rupeds I. 209 Striated Monkey. 1783 Latham Gen. Synopsis 
Birds II. 1. 142 Striated Grosbeak. 1827 Grifhth tr. Cu- 
vier V. 228 Mus Striatns (the Striated Mouse), 1831 J. 
Davies Man. Mat. Med. 439 Striated ipecacuanha. Psy- 
chotria emetica . 1820 Macgillivray Brit. Birds III. 86 
Picus striolatus. The Striated Woodpecker. 1845 J. E. 
Gray Catal. Lizards Brit. Mus. 23 The Striated Spine* 
tail, Acanthopyga striata. 

c. j Min. Striated fradurt (see quot.). 

*796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I, 35 The Striated Frac- 
ttne. .consists of long nanow separable parts laid on 01 be- 
side each other. 

2 . Arch. Chamfeied, channelled, grooved. 

17*7 Bailey, vol. II. *771 W. Newton tr. Vitruvius' 
Archit. iv. iv. (179 0 80 Two columns.. one being striated, 
the other not, 1842 Gwilt Archit. Gloss. 

3 . Constituting striae. 

1854 Fairholt Diet . Terms Art, Striated, disposed in 
ornamental lines, either parallel or wavy. 1899 Allbutt's 
Syst. VIIL 608 Little hard papules, .secondarily com- 
plicated with striated excoriations. 

Striation (strain ’Jan), [n, of action f. Striate 
v. : see -ATION.] 

1 . Striated condition or appearance. 

*851 Ruskin Stones Venice (1874) I. viii. 94 Longitudinal 


furrowing or striation on the original single shaft. 1866 
Huxlly Physiol, xii. (1872) 291 This contractile substance 
. . presents a . . transverse striation. 1877 M. Foster Physiol. 
1. ii. (1878} 81 Striation is characteristic of muscles whose 
contraction is rapid. 1883 Chamblrlin in 3 id Ann. liefi. 
U.S. Geol. Snrv. 318 Glacial movements... Striation. 19x4 
Conan Doyle Copt. Pole Star 40 This weapon is said to 
exhibit a longitudinal striation on the steel. 

2 . One of a set or system of striae, a streak, a 
marking 5 esp. Geol. one of the grooves or glacial 
marks found on rock-surfaces; Min.pl. the fine 
parallel lines on a crystalline face. 

1849 Dana Geol. App. 1. (1850) 710 A fiagmcnt from Har- 
pei’s Hill contains 25 to 27 striations in half an inch. 1888 
P. L. Sclater Argentine Ornith. I. 97 Agelaus thdius. . 
Beneath paler, cineraceous white with black striations. 

StriatO- (strai^-tp), used in Zool. and Bot. as 
combining form of mod.L. sti talus , prefixed to 
adjs. in the sense ‘striate and — ’, as striato- 
crenulate, -ec/timelate 7 -nervose, - punctate , -reticu- 
late, -rugose, -tubular. 

1830 W. King Ptrnnan Fossils 9 Arborescent plants, 
having stems with a large pith encircled by a narrow stri^to- 
tubular (ligneous?) cjlinder. 1871 W. A. Leighton Lichen- 
flora 91 btriato-nervose. Ibid. 92 Striato-rugose. Ibid. 
xxi Stnato-crenulate. x88x H. B. Brady in Jml. Microsc. 
Sci. Jan. 46 Surface, striatopunctate, i. e. with minute pits 
or depressions in close, regular, parallel lines from one end 
of the test to the other. 1893 G. Brook Catal. Madrcfi. 
Corals 1 . 40 Wall striato-igticukte when thin. Ibid, 76 Wall 
striato-ecbinulate. 

Striatnre (strai’atiiu). [ad. L. stridlura 
(Vitiuv.) f. L. stria (see Stria).] Disposition of 
striae, striation ; also, one of a set of striae. 

1728 Woodward Nat. Hist. Fossils 1. I. 230 Hmmatit® 
shewing several Varieties in the Ciusts, Striature, Texture, 
and Constitution of this Body. 2771 W. N awi on tr. Vitru- 
vius’ A? chit. iv. iii. (1791) 78 Uh us the Doric column will 
have its proper kind of striature. >846 Dana Zoofih. (1848) 
374 The exterior striatures of the calicles. 

Stric, obs. form of Streak sb. 

t Strich. Obs. rare . Also 6 atryobe, stritche. 
[Prob. a formation suggested by scrich- {owl) and 
L. slrix. See Stuix.] The screech-owl. 

1552 Huloet, s.v. Oiule, A stryche owle. Ibid., Stritche 
owle, Strix. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. xii. 36 The ruefull 
St rich, still waiting on the here. 

Strichel(l, obs. forms of Strickle sb. 

Stricht, obs. Sc. form of Straight. 

Strick (strik), sb. Forms: 5 stric, Btrek, 
stryche, 5-7 strik, 5, (9 Sc.) streek, 6 streeke, 
strycke, 6-7 stricke, 6- strick. [f. *strik- wk.- 
grade of the root of Strike v. Cf. OF. eslrique 
(== sense 3), Pg. estriga ( «* sense 1).] 

1. A bundle of broken hemp, flax, jute, etc. for 
heckling. Cf. Strike sb. a. 

14. . Nom. in Wr.-Wulcker 696/22 Hie linifiolus , a stric of 
lyne. c 1440 Promfi. Parv. 479/2 Streek, of flax ( Kylto . 
A. P. linipttlus). x6x6 Surfl. & Markham Country l’arm 
v. xviii. ^68 So you shall beate this flaxe till it handle as soft 
as any silke, then vnplat the strickes againe, and heckle it 
through the second heckle. 2873 A. Walker Lees Lachry • 
mans 8 'I he Blaze, a lock or strik of Flax, which gives but 
one flash, and dyes. 1688 Holme Armoury m. 106/2 A 
Head of Flax, is twelve Stricks tied up to make a Buncb, 
A Strick, is about ten handbills [of hemp or flax] made up 
together in a head. 1847 Jfnl. R. Agric. Soc. VIII. 11. 385 
It is considered best to divide the labour of cleaning each 
strick of flax among three different stands, 2852 A. Robb 
Poems if Songs 1x5 A streek o’ lint I canna pu\ xBBx 
Spans' Encycl. Industr. Arts etc. iv. 1243 Each stone [of 
14 lb.] contains 5-8 1 stricks 'or handfuls of finished flax, and 
each strick is composed of two ‘fingers’, two of the small 
lots that have been treated at one opeiation in the scutch- 
ing-process. 

"b. In Silk-manuf. A buncb of silk fibre. 

2887 Encycl. Brit. XXII. 63/1 When the spikes are suffi- 
ciently filled [with silk fibre], the lap is cut , . , and so stripped 
from the drum it forms a definite number of * stricks 

2 . A measure of capacity for corn, coal, etc. ; 
also the measuring vessel. Cf. Straik 2, Strike 
sb. 4. Now dial. 

2422 Coventry Leet Book 27 He schall haue a strik of come 
for his labour. 1530 in Phillipps Wills (c 1830) 177, I be- 
quethe to . . our Lady at Bretforton a strycke of barley. 2569 
Nottingham Rec. (1889) IV. 135 Payd..for makyng of a 
sealle to sealle stryckes wyth alle xij d. 2576^77 Ludlow 
Chunhw. Acc, (Camden) 165 Item, for half a strick of coalcs, 
ij d. 1600 in T. North Bells Lines. (1882) 5x2 Item pd to 
Anthony harte for a strick of mawlt . . iiji. Jiij<(. *893-4 
Northumbld, Gloss, Streek, , .applied occasionally to the 
measure of corn itself, a streek being understood for a bushel. 

3 . A piece of wood with which surplus grain is 
struck off level with the rim of the measure. Cf. 
Strickle sb. 1, Strike sb. 3 a. Now dial. 

14.. Lat. Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wultker 588/X3 Hosiorium , a 
stryche. CX440 Promp, Parv. 479/x Strek, of a mesure as 
of a buschel or other lyke, hostonum. 1585 Higins Juntas 
Nomencl. 256/1 Radius , . . that which Bakers vse to make 
their xneale measures euen : a sti eeke or stricken. Ibid. 
34x/iAfarfcr/«w,..astritcbill; astricke; a.,peeceof wood 
..wherewith measures are made euen. _ , .. 

Comb. 1886 IV. Somerset Word-bk. s. v. Strick 2, So strick- 
measure ’ means level, in distinction from * heap-measure , 
as peas, potatoes, fruit, &c. are sold. _ 

Strick (strik), v. Also 5 stryohe. [f. Strick jAJ 

1 . trans. To strike off (corn, etc.) level with the 
brim of the measure. 

14.. Lat.'Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 588/12 Hostio, to 
stryche. 1651 N. Balon Disc. Govt. Eng. ji. vii. 65 The 
price must be the same with the true Market price; the 
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STRICT, 


measure according to the common measure strlcked. 169a 
Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gtam. 11. xxi. 134 Thrust your 
Ladle into the same [sc. the budge-barrel], filling it full of 
Powder, and then stride it with a Ruler. 

2 . To prepare (lint) for heckling ; also, to heckle 
(flax, etc.). 

1808 jAMirsoN s. v., To strick lint, to tie up flax in small 
handfuls, in preparing it for being milled. 189a Times 12 
Mar. 13/5 [Flax Machinery.] By means of this breaker the 
middle operation of ‘snicking’ is dispensed with. 
Strick, a. Sc. Chiefly in form strict, [peril, 
related to Strike 0. 1 c, to flow.] Of running 
water : Swift, rapid. 

1639 Z. Boyd Last Battell 1075 Furnish him with strength, 
wheieby he may iow against the strictest sti earns of all 
temptations, a 1808 State, Leslie of. Pom's v, Fraser of 
Fraset field 60 (Jam.) That the said dike.. stems and calms 
the water where the shot is felled, while otherwise it would 
be a stiict cui tent. 1808 JAMirsoN Strict [ed. 1879 Strick, 
strict], rapid. The it> earn ’s vety strict, it tuns rapidly, 
181a J. J. Henry Campaign against Quebec 34 Some strict 
water intei feted, but in a few days we came to the fust pond. 
absol. 1823 Jamu son, Stricko' the waiter , the most rapid 
part of any stream. 

Strick(e, obs. forms of Streak sb., Strike 0. 
Stricken (stri'k’n), pa. pple. and flpl, a. [pa. 
pple. of Strike 0.] 

A. pa. pple. in special sense. (For other uses 
see Strike 0.) Stricken in years (eailier + stricken 
on, in age , in elde ) : advanced iu years, arch. (See 
also Struck, Struoken.) 

The pple. in these phiases belongs to Strike v. in the in- 
transitive sense ‘ to go Cf. the equivalent stepped (.stape, 
stopen) hi years (Stu> ». 4). 

£1380 Sir Fettimb. 3481 Sits, knows)) wel Jrat y am 
sumael stryken on age. c 1400 Sc. Trojan I Par (Hoistm.) 
2621, 1 ame now so strikine in elde, That I )>e kymyk may 
nocht welde. X535 Covi rdai-d Gen. xviii. xx And Abraham 
and Sara were both aide, Sc well stiyken in age. 1543 
Udall tr. Jirnun, Apop/t. 37 b, He learned to plaie on the 
harpe after y i he was well striken in age. a 1586 SiDNrv 
Arcadia 1, iii. (1912) 19 He being already well striken in 
yeares, maiied a young princes, named Gynecia. 1663 J. 
Davies tr. Qlearius' Fay. Am bass. 133 A man well stricken 
in years. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 98 P 2 Though you are 
stricken in years, and have had great experience in the 
woi Id. 18x9 Scott Leg. Montrose xxiii, A motion somewhat 
stiicken in years. 1839 Land Arab. Nts. I. 84 At length 
tliete mi i ved . .a gi eat sage, stricken in yeais, who was called 
the sage Doobin. 

B. ppl. a. 

1 . Of a deer (occas. of other animals) : Wounded 
in the chase. fAlso of a person: Hint by a 
pointed instrument. 

*5x3 Douglas AEneis iv. if. 40 Our all the cede enragit 
scho. . Wandris.as ane strikin liynd. 1540 Palsgr. AcolasUts 
iv. iii. Tj b, I beinge a stryken fysher, waxe wyse .i. whan 
a fisher man hath huite his liande with a lioke, [etc.]. 1390 
Spenser F. Q. t, ii. 24 A virgin widow, whose deepe wounded 
mind With loue, long time did languish as the striken hind. 
Ibid. 11. i. la That shall I shew (said he) as sure, as hound 
The stricken Deare doth chalenge by the bleeding wound. 
1603 Shaks. Ham. m. ii. 282 (Qo. 1) What, frighted with 
false fires ? Then let the stricken [1604 Qo. 2 strooken ; 1623 
Fol. strucken] deere goe weepe, The Hart sngalled play. 
1784 Cow per Task iu. 108, I was a stiicken deer, that left 
the herd Long since. x88$ Riverside Nat. Hist. (1888) V. 
202 A stricken whale has been known to stay an hour below 
the surface. 

2 . Struck with a blow. 

. 1338 Elyot Diet., Pulsatns, striken as a harpe or other 
instrument is, whyche hath strynges. x8oj Vtscr. Strang- 
tord Poems of Camoens (18 10) 107 The stricken flint its fires 
betray'd 1 XB15 Scott Waterloo xx. 24 01 when thou., 
mark'st the matron’s bursting tears Stream when the stricken 
drum she hears. X847 Tennyson Princess v. 484 Into fiery 
splinters leapt the lance, And out of stiicken helmets sprang 
tne fire. 1893 S. Gee Auscult. 4 Percussion iii. (ed. 4) 60 
A secondary object [in percussion) is to discover the degree 
of resistance or the density of the stricken spot. 

b. Of a sound, musical note : Produced by 
striking a blow. Stricken hour (arch.) : a full 
hour as indicated by the striking of the clock. 

too Scott Monast. x, And without interruption or im» 
patience, to listen for a stiicken hour to his narration. 1833 
Hawthorne Eng. Note-Bks. (1870) I. 363 General — made 
us a call. .and sat talking a stricken hour or thereabouts. 
*873 Mrs. Whitney Other Girls xxxiv, A sudden stop, in 
speech as in music, is sometimes more significant than any 
stricken note. 

3 . Of a person, community : Afflicted with disease 
or sickness ; overwhelmed with trouble or sorrow, 
and the like. Of the face : Marked with or exhi- 
biting great trouble. 

Frequent in comb., as fever- (1818), panic- (xBx^), pestilence. 
1x8x9), poverty - (1844), sorrow- (18x9) stiicken t see those 
words. 

[x6xx Bible Isa. liii. 4 Yet we did esteeme him striken, 
smitten of God,and afflicted.] 1B46 Lytton Lucretia i.vii, lie 
rather heightened than removed the picture which haunted 
Matnwaring — Susan, stricken, dying, broken-hearted ! 1873 
Burton Hist. Scot. VI, lxx. 209 The generous assistant of 
the stneken or oppressed. 2873 H. J ames Roderick Hudson 
xxvi, Roderick’s stricken state had driven him.. higher and 
* urt ber than he knew. 1896 M rs. Caffyn Quaker Grandnt. 
8aa r 0 woman shuddered, and shrank away. Presently 
she. lifted up a drawn, stricken face. 1904 Ferney Mem. 11 , 
xlvii. 269 It should have reached him the summer of the 
great plague, when there was but little intercourse between 
the ships and the stricken city [Aleppo]. 

b. Of the mind, heart, soul : Afflicted with 
frenzy, madness, grief, or the like. 

*795 Southey Jam of Arc 1. 58 Toplaceher with some pious 


sisterhood, Who. .may likeliest remedy The stricken mind, 
or fienried 01 possess’d. _ 1843-6 Trench Hnls.Lect. Sei. 1. 
iii. 42 The good Samaritan that bound up the wounds of 
eveiy stricken heart. 1897 Watts-Dunton Aylwin am. iii, 
Those.. know little or nothing .of the stricken soul that 
looks out on man .through the light of an intolerable pain. 

0. jocularly. * Smitten ’ with love. Cf. love- 
stricken. 

1840 Dicktns Old C. Shop viii, A stricken maiket-gardener. 

4 . Of a measure: Having its contents levelled 
with the brim of the measuring vessel, as distin- 
guished from heaped. Cf. Striked ppl. a. 

1495 Act xx Hen. FI/, c. 4 § 2 Be it alsoenacted that ther 
be but only viij busshelles rased and stieken to the quarter 
of Come. 1641 Btst Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 103 Wee have 
allwayes of a stricken busliell of come, an upheaped bushel) 
of ineale. 1778 [W. Marshall] Minutes Ago ic. 27 Nov. 1775, 
I have employed an itineianl Chaff-cutter, at is. the quartei 
of sixteen striken-bushels. Ibid. 21 May 1776, Nine cart- 
horses eat Unity quarters of chaff. . about thiee double 
quartet s (of sixteen bushels equal to stricken mensui e) a-team 
a-week. 

5 . Of a sail : Lowered. 

*593 Sidney's Arcadia 11. (1398) 125 The cunningest 
mariners weie so conquered by the storme, ns they thought 
it best with striken [ed..x (1590) reads striking] sailes to yeeld 
to be gouerned by it. 

6. Stricken field (rarely battle) : a joined engage- 
ment between armed forces or combatants ; a 
pitched battle. 

A Sc. use, lestoied to liteiaiy currency by Scott. Cf. the 
phrases to strike a battle, field s. v. Strike v. 34 b. 

la 1700 Old Ballad in Scott Waverley Note eE, The 
Highlandmen are pretty men For handling sword and shield, 
But yet they are but simple men To stand a stricken field. 
x8ao Scott Abbot xviii, I never had the good fortune to see 
a stricken field. 18x8 Macaulay Misc. Writ, (i860) I. 252 
He was vanquished on fields of stricken battle. 1864 Bur ion 
Scot Air. I. iii. 134 As if there had been an actual stiicken 
field, with all the able-bodied men on both sides engaged in it. 

Hence Stri'ckenly adv ., f Stri’ckennesE. 

1399 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 26/1 A precious 
water for the strickennes, & fallinge Sicknes. . . For stricken- 
nes. Take Assesbloode [etc.].. and this with Godhisayde 
will recovere agayne his sgeeche, 1880 Mrs. C, Rfade 
Brown Hand 4 White I. viii. 192 She marvels, and each 
succeeding year more stiickenly, at the exceeding beauty of 
the young- world. 1881 D. C. Murray Josephs Coat II. 
xxv. 268 ‘This is a queer start’, said the bewildered reader, 
staring strickenly at Joe. 

Strickle (strik’l), sb. Forms : a. 1 strieel, *il, 
5 strik-, strykylle, -elle, strykkell, 6-7 strikle, 
7 stride, 7- strickle. 0 . 6 striehell, stritchill, 

7- 8 stritehel(l, 7-9 stricbel. 7. 7-8 strioklace, 

8- 9 strickless, 9 stric(k)les, -lisa, stredeas, 
8trikeless. [OE. strieel (?also *stiicels) = Flem. 
strekel masc. (Kilian, De Bo), mod.Fris. strikkil 
strickle for a scythe (= sense a below), f. Teut. 
*strik - : see Strike 0. 

The OE. word is lecorded (see Bosworth-Tollei) only in 
the senses 1 Pulley, small wheel and 1 teat ’, which did not 
survive into ME.; they seem, like the senses explained 
below, to be referable to known senses of the verbal root. 
The 0 forms are due to a different ablaut-grade of the suffix ; 
the y forms seem to repiesent an OE, *stricels.\ 

X. A straight piece of wood with which surplus 
grain is struck off level with the rim of the measure. 
Sometimes applied to the amount so measured. 

14.. Now. in Wr.-Wiilcker 726/4 Hoc os\t\orium, a 
strikylle. xifi^Cath.Augl. 369/2 A Strykylle, hostorinm. A 
Strylkell [sic i ? read strykkell] for A buschelle, hostimenium. 
1583 Higins Junius' Nomencl. 236/1 Radius , . . that which 
Bakers vse to make their meale measures euen 1 a streeke 
or striehell. Ibid. 341/1 Hostorinm , . .a stritchill : a stricke ; 
a long & round peece of wood like a rolling pinne (with vs 
it is flat) wherewith measures are made euen. 1641 Bfst 
Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 103 When wee goe to take up come for 
the mill, the first thing wee doe is to looke out poakes, then 
the bushell and strickle. 1790 W. H. Marshall Rnr. Econ. 
Midi. II. 443 Strickless ; striker of a bushel, &C. x8oo W. 
Pitt in S. Shaw Hist. Staff. (1801) II. 1, 207/1 The grossei 
articles are heaped, but grain is stricken off, with the strait 
edge of a strip of board, called a strickless : this level measui e 
of grain is heieprovinoially termedstrike, and strickless. 1887 
Kent Gloss,, Strickle , a striker, with which the heaped-up 
measure is struck off and made even. The measure thus 
evened by the strickle is called race measure, i. e. razed 
measure. 

b. Applied to various instruments used for 
similar purposes in casting or moulding : see quots. 

1688 Holme Armoury in. 326/1 The third [plumbers' in- 
strument] is the Strickle ; it is a slender Sparr, rabated in the 
ends answerable to the breadth of the Casting Frame,, by 
this he beats down the Sand in the Frame,.. and when the 
Lead is cast over. . the Plummer followeth the Lead with this 
Instrument, to drive it forwards, and keep it .all of athick- 
ness, 1831 J. Holland Martuf. Metal I. 69 The box is now 
filled up [with sand], and having been levelled with a strickle, 
is turned over. 1843 Holtzaptfel Turning I. 363 A semi- 
circular piece of wood, called a strickle, is used for working 
and smoothing the naif core. 1885 [Horner] Pattern 
Making 134 The sand within the frame is scraped out with 
a strickle, shouldered to the same depth as the thickness of 
the plate. 1888 Lockwood's Diet. Meek, Engin,, Strickle, 

, .Any piece of wood cut to a special shape and used to im- 
part a special contour to a bed of foundry sand, and thus 
save expense in pattern making. 

2 . A tool with which a reaper whets or sharpens 
his scythe = Straik si. 1 4. Also a mechanical 
grinder (see quot. 1846). 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Sui tees) 32 The tooles that mowers 
are to have with them, are sythe, shaft e, and strickle, . the 
best strides are those that are made of. .oake, 1764 Museum 


1 Rust. II. viii. 32 The fixing of the strickle or whetstone at 
the extremity of our[scythe-] shafts gives a very advantage- 
I disbalance to the whole machine. 1828 Carr Craven Gloss., 

1 SG ickle, a piece of wood besmeai ed with grease andstrewed 
with sand to sharpen scythes 1846 HoiTZAprFrL Turning 
II. 9x3 The edges of the eight blades [of revolving shean 
for shearing cloth] are giound. .by a gander or strickle fed 
with emery, passed to and fro on a slide. 1839 F. S Cooper 
Ironmongers' Catal. 70 Emery Strickles. 1908 [Miss E. 
h owi.tr] Betw. Trent <S Ancholme 372 The sharpening 
strickle on the scythe or the reaping-hook. 

Strickle (stri’k’l), v. founding, [f. Strickle 
jA] irans. To strike d^with a strickle (the super- 
fluous sand) in moulding; to shape (a core) or 
form (a mould) by means of a strickle. Khoabsol. 

1883 [Horner] Pattern Making 133 A level bed would be 
I made on the sand, the fiame laid upon it, and the 'and 
I 1 ammed round flush with its top edge, and stnckled-olT level. 
Ibid., The curb ring facing, boss, and bed are strickled in 
the bottom by a board working round a coi e-bar. IHd 154 
The sand within the frame is strickled over level with its, 
upper face. Ibid., In making tank-plates in quantity,.. it is 
usually considered cheapei to make the pattern solid, and 
so save the cost of strickling each time of moulding. 

Hence Stri’ckling vbl. sb. 

x888 Lockwood's Diet. Meek, Engirt., The strickling is 
effected by means of a strickle or striking board and a guide 
of some form 01 another. 

t Stri c kling , adv. Ois. rare-*, [f. strick, 
Streck a. + -ling 2 .] Stiffly. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 9 The best way to make 
sheepegoeof ina mnrkettisto. .cuttof all theshnggie haiiy 
woll which standeth .stricklinge up ; by which meanes they 
I make them seeme more snodde, and of a better stapple. 
t Strickman. Sc. Obs. rare-*. Meaning un- 
certain : ? a dummy, puppet. 

a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscotiie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) II, 274 
| And so he was bot ane strickman in that caus. 

1 Strict (stiikt), a. Forms: 6 sfcryckt, 6-7 
J striokt, stricte, 7 (8-9 dial.) striok, 6- strict. 

. [ad. L. strict-us drawn together, tight, severe, rigid, 

I pa. pple. of stringlre to draw or bind tight. Cf. 
F. strict (18th c,), and see Strait «.] 

I. Physical senses. Cf. Strait a. I. 

+ 1 . Diawn or pressed tightly together; tight, 
close. Obs. 

139a Shaks. Fen. <5 Ad. 874 She wildly breaketh fiom their 
strict imkrace. 16x3 Crooki. Body of Man 925 Iheii [the 
Bones] Articulations and Compositions many dissolute and 
laxe, many strict nnd close. 1694 in Phil. Trans. XVIII. 
17 Her! highs, Leggs, and Feet were.. so i-xtreamly elevated 
with a watry Humour, that upon a strict impress I could 
have buried thiee or four Fingers. Ibid. 43 A fresh Flux of 
Blood happened, and strict Bandage was applied. 171a 
Arbuthnot John Bull 111. App. iii, The fatnl N oose pei form’d 
its Office, and with most strict Ligature, squeez’d the Blood 
into his Face. xyBx CovvrrR Retirement 234 As woodbine 
weds the plant w ithin her 1 each, . , Strait’ning its grow th by 
such a strict embrace. 

quasi -adv. 1650 Bulwer Anthrw/omet. iv, (1633) 86 The 
Russian Ladies tie up their Foreheads so strict with fillets. 

b. Stretched taut, rare~*. 

1838 W. H. Russell Diary India (i£6o) II. 207 We sat 
and listened to the rain falling on the strict canvas of the 
tents till dinner-time. 

+ 2 , ‘Strung up ’, tense ; not slack or relaxed. Obs. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man vi. 86 This coate of the 1 esticle 
. .sheweth the nature of a certaine strict, and long Muscle. 
1731 Arbuthnot Aliments vi. (1735) 157 We feel our Fibres 
grow strict or lax, according to the State of the Air. 

b. Of frost: Keen, hard. rare—*. 

1893 Stevenson Catriona xxviii, Late in the bight, in a 
strict fiost, and my teeth chattering, I. .considered [etc.]. 

3 . Restricted as to space or extent; narrow, 
drawn in. Cf. Strait a. 2-4. Now rare or Obs. 

X1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. C Jurat g. 30 b, The Breaste 
being anguste and stricte. 1603 13 . Jonson Entert. Queen 4 
Prmce at Althrope 13 And when slow Time hath made you 
fit for war, Looke ouer the strict Ocean, and thinke where 
You may but ieade us forth, 1612 Woodall Sing. Mate 
Wks. (1653) al 4 ulcers and fistula's scarce a better medi- 
cine is found, to enlaige a strict orifice. 1675 R. Burthocgf 
Causa Dei 36, I am apt to think that Hell is of a Vast 
Extent, and that the bounds and limits of it, are not so strict 
and nan ow, as the most imagine. 1828 Wordsw. Power of 
Sound i, Strict passage, through which sighs are brought. 

fb. Of handwriting : Compressed. Obs. 

1648 E. StAMtEShute's Sarah 4 II agar Ep. Ded., Penned 
in so diminutive a Letter, writ in so strict an Hand, (the 
wonder of Youth to lead, much more of Age to write it). 

4 . Straight and stiff. Obs. exc. Bot. and Z00I. 
(see quots.), 

159a R. D. Ilypnerotoniach ia 27 The Chapteis which 
stood vpon theii strict andvpright Antes. [1793 Marty n 
Lang. Bot., Strictus, stiff and straight. Strict will not do 
in English, and I do not recollect that we haveanyone word 
to express this idea.) 1837 A. Gray Lust Less. Bot. 232 
Strict, close and narrow; straight and narrow. 1870 IIooki-r 
Stud. Flora 328 Euphorbia exigua.. branches 6-15 in., erect 
and strict, or prostrate curved and ascending. X89X Century 
Diet. s.v.. The strict stem of some coials. 

II. Figurative senses. 

5 . Of personal relations, alliance, etc. : Close, 
intimate. Now rare or Obs. 

1600 Marston etc. Jack Drums Entert. m. (1601) F 2 b, By 
that strickt bond of loue that Hncks our hearts. x6xx Sir D, 
Carleton Let. 7 Sept, in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS, Comm. 
App. 1. 333 There is now notoriously discovered a stricte 
intelligence betweene y* Spaniards and the Albanest. 1677 
Sir R. Southwell in Essex Papers (Camden) II. no Anew 
address to his Majesty for entring into a stricter Confedera- 
tion with the Allies. 17x9-20 Steele Thtaite No. 12 f 6 
There never was a more strict friendship than between those 



STRICT. 

Gentlemen 1834 Dn Quince v Antob. Sk,_ Wks. 1854 II. 
343 My intercoune with him was at no time very strict. 
1843 Sarah Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. I. 541 The ill con- 
cealed hostile disposition in which Don Juan Manuel had 
found the court of Roma.. had been converted into the 
strictest union by his efforts. 

+ b. Of a council : Secret, privy. After F. 
conseil estroit (Colgr.). Obs. 

1606 B. Barnes Offices 1. 2 As at this day in Fraunce; 
where Les gtneralx des finances, fy les presedents des ac • 
comptes, haue a prioritie., before both the Counsels swict 
and at large, 

0. Of correspondence, agreement, or connexion 
between facts, ideas, etc. : Close, exactly fitting. 

1713 Atterburv Strut. (Matt, .\xvii. 25) (1734) 1 . 124 Some 
Circumstances which shew how strict apori espondence there 
was between their Crime and their Punishment. 1763 Kames 
Elan. Crit. i. (1833) 20 Where ideas are left to their natural 
course, they are continued through the strictest connections. 
r86o Pusev Minor Proph. 38/2 1 he strictest explanation is 
the truest. 

Comb, (quasi-tufa.) 1787 Polwhele Engl. Orator m. 675 
Like the abstruser Rules Of Logic link’ifby stnct-connect- 
ing Chain. 

+ 7. Restricted or limited in amount, meaning, 
application, etc. Ohs. 

*397 Hookes Eccl. Pol. v. Iviii. § 2 Definitions, whether 
they be framed larger to augment, or stricter to abridge the 
number of sacraments. *611 Shaks. Cytnb. v. iv. 1 7 To 
satisfie If of my Freedome 'tis the maine part, take No 
stricter render of me, then nty All. 1620 T, Ur \nger Div. 
Logike 336 Here the predicate is more strict in signification 
then thesubiect. *737 Wathrland Eucharist 42 The Wotd 
Sacrament is of great Latitude, and capable of various 
Significations, (some stricter and some larger). 

8 . Accurately determined or defined ; exact, pie- 
cise, not vague or loose. + Of particulars : Enu- 
merated or described in exact detail. 

1631 Milton Sonn. ii. 10 It shall bestillin strictest measui e 
eev’n To that same lot. 1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, ii. 6 
Though we meet not with such strict particulars of these 
parts, before the new Institution of Constantine. 1602 
Atterburv Semi. (Ps. 1 . 14) (1726) I. 13 According to the 
strict Impoit of the Word. 1760 Cautions 4 Adv. to Officers 
of Army *30 He may in a stricter Sense be called, The 
Officer of the Day than of the Guard. 1818 Hallam Mid. 
Ages viii. 111. (1819) ILL 273 These [lieutenancies] do not 
however bear a very close analogy to regencies in the stricter 
sense, or substitutions during the natural incapacity of the 
sovereign. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1 . 1. ii, If the very Rocks 
and Rivers (as Metaphysic teaches) are, in strict language, 
made by those Outward Senses of ours. *873 E. White 
Life in Christ iv. xxiv. (1876) 394 Public legislative docu- 
ments, in which important words are to he always taken in 
theii strictest and most direct definition. 

b. With defining word : Restricted to the exact 
use or definition indicated by the word. 

1842^ Loudon Suburban Hort. 23 The fruit, in a strict 
botanical sense, is the mature pistillum. 1891 Century Diet., 
Strict 8. Restricted; taken strictly, narrowly, or exclu- 
sively: as, a strict generic or specific diagnosis. 

C. Of a calculated or measured result ; Precise, 
exact 5 opposed to approximate. 

179* Smeaton Edystone L. (1793) § 261 note, The masons 
were employed in reducing the whole area of the work to a 
strict level, 

d. Law. Strict settlement see quot. 1841 . 

*710 T. Vkrnon Chanc. Cases (1728) II. 639 By Proof it 
appears a strict Settlement was intended. *79* C. Fearne 
Contingent Remainders (ed, 4) I. 129 The limitation to her 
[the wife] for life, and a subsequent one to the heirs of her 
body by the husband have been decreed to operate by way 
of strict settlement. 1833 Tomlins’ Law Diet. II. 3 Q. S. v. 
Remainder, In these strict settlements, the estate is unalien- 
able till the first son attains the age of twenty-one. 184* 
H. J. Stephen Comm. Laws Eng. 1. vii, I. 307 When land 
is settled.. by a limitation to the parent for life, and after 
his death to bis fir.it and other sons in tail, and trustees are 
interposed to preserve the contingent remainders, this is 
called a strict settlement. 

9. Of confinement or imprisonment : Rigorous j 
severely restricted in regard to space or liberty of 
movement. 

1667 Milton P. L. ii. 321 To remaine In strictest bond- 
age. *685 in Verney Mem. (1907) II. 400 Tis true our con- 
finement is not strict. 1756-7 tr. Key sleds Trav. (1760) L397 
Your brother shall be kept in strict custody. 1869 A. Har- 
wood tr. PressensPs Early Yrs. Christ. 11. ii. *66 The cap- 
tivity of the apostle became increasingly strict. 

10. Of watch and ward, authority, discipline, 

obedience, etc. : Rigorously maintained, admitting 
no relaxation or indulgence. ° 

*6aa Shaks. Ham. 1. i. 71 This same strict and most ob- 
seruant Watch. *613 Beaum. & Fl. Philaster n. i, What 
maister holds so strickt a hand ouer his boy, That he will 
part with him without one warning. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 
783 Uzziel, half these draw off, and coast the South With 
strictest watch. 1692 R. L’Estranoe Fables liii. 54 A 
Prince’s Leaving his Bus’ness Wholly to his Ministers with- 
out a Strict Eye over them in their Respective Offices. *706 
E. Ward Wooden World Diss. (1708) 7a He keeps so strict 
a Hand over his Crew, that he won’t suffer them to Keep 
one Holy-Day. 1748 Smollett Rod. Random xxix, [He] 
gave the second mate a caution to keep a strict guard over 
his tongue. 1838 Thirl wall Greece xiii. V. 203 He., every 
where maintained strict discipline among his troops. 1835 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiii. III. 34* His temper was under 
strict government. 

11. Of % law, ordinance, etc., or its execution: 
Stringent and rigorous in its demands or pro- 
visions, allowing no evasion. 

*578 Whetstone end Pt. Promos & Cass. 11. v, Their 
crafte, they collour so. As styll they, haue, stryckt lawe 
vpon their side, *380 E. Knight Trial Truth 5 There shajl 
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neede no such strickt order to mooue them thei unto. 1667 
Milton P. t. ix. 903 Rathei how hast thou yeelded to 
transgress The strict forbiddance..? 1699 Evelyn Diary \ 
24 Nov., To punish ofiendets and put the laws in more 
strict execution. *789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. (1790) 499 
During.. the second stage of the disorder, though so strict 
a regimen is not necessary as in the first or inflammatory 
state, yet intemperance of every kind must be avoided. 
1834 James J. Mars ton Hallux, The Duke had given him 
strict orders to follow my commands implicitly. 1835THIRL- 
wall Greece vii. I, 290 From the beginning of their eight- 
eenth year they were subjected to a stricter rule. *913 
J. H. Morrison Trail Pioneers xiv. 65 This purdah system 
Is strictest in the north,, .but its baneful influence is felt all 
over India. 

b. Of a legal instrument or provision : Stringent. 
1739 J. Richards Annuities on Lives 96 This is often the 
Case, let the Covenants of the Lease be ever so strict and 
binding. 

G. quasi -rzfifa. 

1721 Ramsay Scribblers Lashed jgi We order strict, that 
all refrain. 

12. Of an art or science, iLs procedure, etc. : 
Characterized by rigid conformity to rules or pos- 
tulates. 

1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 31 Wee should not too much 
accustome our selves to a strict course of Imitation, a 1677 
Barrow Expos. Creed (1607) 43 Which is a most leaspnable 
proceeding and confoimable to the method used in the 
strictest sciences. 1777 Priestley Matt. 4 Sptr. (1782) I. 
xx, 259, I do not.. find the strict immaterial system many 
writer earlier than our Sir Kenelm Digby. 1796 Kollmann 
Ess. Mils. Harmony xv. 114 Of strict or iiee Imitation. 
1834 Mrs. Somlrville Connex. PJtys. Sci. xiv. 109 It is 
proved., by strict mathematical reasoning, that [etc.]. x86x 
Palev AEschyltts (ed. 2) Persians 43 The penult should 
perhaps be long in strict prosody. 1869 Ousei.ey Counter- 
point ii. 6 The only concords recognised in strict counter, 
point are the perfect octave [etc.]. *873 H. C. Banister 
Music (i88g) 177 Imitation may be only of the general form 
of a passage.. Or the intervals may be exactly imitated, 
which is teimed Strict Imitation. *88o E. Gurney Power 
of Sound xix. 430 Greek iambic verse was less strict in this 
respect. 

13. Of a quality or condition, an attitude or line 
of action : Maintained to the full, -admitting no 
deviation or abatement ; absolute, entire, com- 
plete, perfect. (Cf. 15 b.) 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 165 O me, with what strict 
patience haue I sat, To see a King transformed to a Gnat? 
1393 — Rich. IT, 11. i, 80 The pleasure that some Fatheis 
feede vpon, Is my strict fast, I meane my Childrens lookes. 
1607 — Timon ill. v. 24 You vndergo too strict a Paradox, 
Stnuing to make an vgly deed looke faire, 1663 Patrick 
Parab, Pilgr. xxxix. (1687) 321 But that is no more than 
strict Justice exacts. 1753 Richardson Grandison (1754) 

II, iii. 21 All this shall fie mentioned to Lady D. in strict 
confidence. *822 Shelley Faust ii. 262 In truth, I gene- 
rally go about In strict incognito, 1833 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xix. IV. 263 In his public acts he observed a strict 
neutrality. 1838 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 1. iii. 1 . 39 A pleasant 
attractive physiognomy; which may be considered better 
than strict beauty, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1, x. 67 A man of 
the strictest prudence. *898 ’ H. S. Meruiman ’ Roden’s 
Copier xiv. 152, I should recommend a strict reticence on 
this matter. *907 J. A. Hodges Elem. Photogr, (ed. 6) 27 
The observance of strict cleanliness. 

b. Of truth, accuracy, etc. : Exactly and rigidly 
observed ; exactly answerable to fact or reality. 

1748 Melmoth Fitzosborne Lett. lxi. (1749) II, 109 , 1 may 
venture, however, to assert . . that the Muses are, in strict 
truth, of heavenly extraction. *82* Scott Kenilw. i, I 
would not have you think all I said of him, even now, was 
strict gospel. 1843 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 80 Two 
prerogatives, of which the limits had never been defined 
with strict accuracy, 

14. Rigorous and severe in rule and discipline, 
in administering justice, etc. ; not lax or indulgent. 

*396 Shaks. Merck. V. iv, i. 204 (Qo.) This strict Court 
of Venice must needes giue sentence gainst the Merchant 
there. 1603 — Meas.for M. 1. ii. 186 Implore her in my 
voice, that she make friends To the strict deputie. *62* 
Fletcher Thierry <j- Theod. 1. i, A Monasterie, A mqst 
strickthouse; a house where none may whisper. X697DRYDEN 
AE net's vi. 582 Minos, the strict Inquisitor, appears. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth ix, The King,. ought to have been., 
liberal in rewarding services, strict in punishing crimes. *832 
Ht. Martineau Hill 4 Valley iii. 31 Who was now re- 
membered to have been particularly strict.. about having 
the whole establishment in good order. *830 H. Melville 
White Jacket I, xxix. 191 Three of these officers.. were 
strict disciplinarians. 1904 F. D. How Six Great Schoolw. 
253 He was extremely strict with the Masters in spite of 
the sympathy and kindness he showed them, 
b. of fate, necessity. 

*6o8 Shaks. Per. in. iii. 7 0 your sweet Queene ! that the 
strict fates had pleas'd, you had brought her hither to haue 
blest mine eies with her ! 1667 Milton P. L . vi. 869 But 
strict Fate had cast too deep Her dark foundations, and 
too fast had bound. Ibid, x, 131 But strict necessitie Sub- 
dues me, and calamitous constraint. 1700 Drvden Cock <$• 
Fox 328 Not forc'd to Sin by strict necessity. 

15. Of persons ; Holding a rigorous and austere 
standard of living ; stem to oneself in matters of 
conscience and morality. 

[*378 : cf. Strictness 3.] *614 W. B. tr. Philos. Bang. 
(ed. a) 103 They abstained from all flesh and wines. .; nay, 
so strict they .were, they seldom eate Bread. *634 Milton 
Copms 109 Strict Age, and sowra Severity. 1648 Fairfax, 
etc. Remonstr. 21 Consciencious, strickt in manners, sober, 
serious. x66ain Verney Mem. (190 1) II. *73 My sister says 
the queen is very hansom, and I hear very stride in her 
carage. *770 Langhornk Plutarch, Cato Ynger. V. 49 The 
whole course of his life was strict and austere. 1837 Car- 
lyle Fr. Rev. 1. iv. iv, With a strict painful mind, i860 
Thackfray Lovel vi. (x86x) 237 My mother and sisters are 


* STEICTLY. 

dissenters, and veiy strict. I couldn’t ask a paity into my 
family who has been [on the stage]. 1894 ‘ Mark Ruiiikr- 
tord’ Cath. Furze I. vi. 98 On many points their * views’ 
were ‘strict ‘—whatever that singular phrase mayhavemeant. 

Comb. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, I. iv. iv, A strict-minded, 
strait-laced man ! 

b. of virtue, chastity, etc, (Cf. 13 .) 

1589 Warner Albion's Eng., AEneidos 153 Greater is the 
wonder of your strickt chastity. 1391 Shaks. i Hen. VI, 
v. iv. 67 Is all your strict precisenesse come to this? 1671 
Milton Samson 319 Against his vow of strictest purity. 
1703 Mrs. Centlivre Gamester in. (1708) 30 A Gentleman 
that plays is admitted every where — Women of the strictest 
Vertue will converse with him. *903 F. Harrison Chatham 
iv. 56 Pitt.. was the statesman who finally established strict 
honour in the public service. 

16. Undeviating in adherence to the principles or 
practice implied by the designation. 

c 1660 in J. Morris Truth. Catholic Forefathers Ser. 1. 
(1872) vi. 257 A good devout Sister, and vei y strict in regular 
observance. x66x in Extr, St. Papers rel. Friends Ser. 11, 
(igti) 125 Persons of most exemplar tegular Course of life., 
yet extreame strict to the lulesof there profession. 1666 
E. Mountagu in jetk Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 8 
If the young Lord was a strict and a grounded Papist. 
1718 Prior Poems Ded. (1905) p. xx, He was so strict an 
Observer of his Word, that no Consideration whatever, 
could make him bienk it. at 721— Vicar of Bray .5- Sn 
T. More[ 1907)259 This Strict adherence to Tnith. x8ox 
J. Thomson Poems Sc. Dial, 8t To leave the Kirk ye surely 
mearf, An’ turn a strict Seceder clean. 1833 Lytton My 
Kovel 1. iv, The Ha/eldeans..wcre gieat sportsmen and 
strict pteservers, x86* Conti lb. Eccl. Hist. Connecticut 
280 The new chuiches, called Separates, or, as they pre- 
ferred, Strict Congiegationahsts. *868 Frlkman Norm. 
Cong. (1877) II. App. 653 The feeling on the subject among 
strict churchmen comes out very forcibly 1884 Earl 
Malmesbury Mem. Ex-Minister 1 . 14 Mr. Bowie was.. a 
strict obseiver of saints’ days and dates. 1S88 Bryce Amer. 
Coitmm . 1 . 1. v. 62 Every vote given by the members of the 
Commission was a strict parly vote. 

17. Of inquiry, investigation, inspection, observa- 
tion, calculation, and the like : Characterized by 
close and unrelaxing effoit, so as to let nothing 
escape notice. 

1396 Shaks. x Hen. IV, in. ii. 149 And I will call him to 
so strict account, That he shall render euery Glory vp. *6x7 
L. Diggks tr. Claudiau's Rape Proserpine I. C 4, The god, 
vnto this vnexpected newes Gaue strict attention. 1696 
Tate & Brady Ps. cxxxix. 1 Thou t Lord, by strictest search 
hast known My rising up and lying down. *6gg Flying 
Post 6-9 May 2/1 The Coroners Jury have.. upon strict 
Inquiry found it was accidental. 1710 Swift Examiner 
No. 17 r 2 Is he not severely us’d by the Ministry or Par- 
liament, who yearly call him to a strict Account? 1725 De 
Foe Voy. round World (1840) 317 To take the strictest ob- 
servation they could of the plain. 1726 Swift Gulliver 11. 
i. Upon a strict review, I blotted out several passages. 1755 
J. Ellis Corallines 52 The Vesicles, on the strictest Ex- 
amination, appear to have no Opening into them. 1839 
Dickens Kick. Nick, viii, Mrs. Squeers.. instituted a stricter 
search after the spoon. *835 Or As Circ. Sci., Inorg. Nat. 
45 The knowledge of this fact soon leads to the more strict 
investigation of the nature of the deposits thus noticed, 
b, with an agent-noun. 

1668 Hale Rolle's Abridgmt, Pref. 2 He was a strict 
Searcher and Examiner of businesses. 

Strict : see Strick a. 

Striction (strrlcjhn). [ad. L. striction-em, n. of 
action f. stringire to draw tight, strain.] 

1. The action of straining, rare _1 . 

1889 Engl. Mechanic 27 Dec. 355/2 There is.. a kind of 
elongation by striction, which in the case of a direct pull, 
is produced with a constant load applied at a rate acceler- 
ated up to the point of raptiue. 

2. Geom. In a skew surface, curve or line 0 } 
striction : see quots. 

*873 P. Frost Solid Geom. (ed. a) I. 297 The curve which 
is the limit of the polygon formed by joining a, b, c, d,.. at 
which the imagined membranes would have the greatest 
density, is called the curve of greatest density, it is also 
called the line of striction. 1889 Cayley Math. Papers I. 
234 The curve pgr.. is said to be the minimum distance 
curve(or curve of striction). 1892 Ibid. XIII. 233 Supposing 
the distances PQi, PiQ 2 , PjQs, &c, to.be all of them infini- 
tesimal, we have a skew surface containing upon it a calve 
PiPjPj, &c., which is the line of striction, viz, this is the 
locus of the point on a generating tine which is the nearest 
point to the consecutive generating line. 

+ Strictive, a. Obs, [ad. L. slriclivus, i. 
strict -, siringtre to bind, also (a different word) to 
gather (flowers, etc.). In classical Latin the adj. 
has only sense a.] 

1. Astringent, styptic. 

a 1400-50 Stockh. Med. MS. 10 For to makyn surripe pat 
is stryctyf. 1560 R. Androse tr. Alexis' Seer. xv. it, 10 
Cause hem to drtnke of the rennet of an Hare or of an Hart 
in strictiue water. 1380 T. Newton Approved Med, 54 Alt 
parts of the Oake tree be stryctiue and fiyndinge. 

2. (See quot.) rare —0 . 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Strictive, gathered or cropped 
with the hand. 

Hence + Stri'ctiveness, astringency. 

1380 T. Newton Approved Med. 26 Incense js dry in the 
first degree, and hath a certayne bynding or stnctiuenesse. 

t Strictland. Obs. rarer- 1 , [f. Strict a. (in 
the sense * narrow ’) + Land jA] An isthmus. 

*377 Harrison England 1. ix. [xii.] 22/2 in Holinshed , 
Beypnde the which I find a narrow going or stricktlanu 
leading from the poynte to Hirst Castle. 

strictly (strrktli), adv. [f. Strict a. + -lt ■‘‘•J 
+ 1. In physical sense : Tightly, closely. Obs. 

1641 G. Sandys Paraphr. Song Sol. viii. L 29 Thy left 
Arme for my Pillow plac’d, And stricktly with thy right 
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embrac’d. 1714 Young Force of Relig. 11, Her lord and 
father, for a moment's space, She stiictly folded in her soft 
embrace. [1871 'IYnnyson Last Totem. 653 The vow that 
binds too strictly snaps itself.] 

Comb, {.fig.) 164 8 J- Beaumont Psyche xxi. Hi, Nothing 
is lac’d so strictly-strg.it into It self, as this immeasurable 
Nature. 

2. With reference to confinement or custody, 
watch or guard, a siege, etc. : Closely, narrowly, 
rigorously, vigilantly. 

1608 Shaks. Per. 11. v. 8 She hath so strictly Tyed her to 
her Chamber. 1638 Mayne Lucian (1664) 170 The gates 
were strictlier kept, and no man was any more permitted to 
enter into the house, a 1700 ICvu.yn Diary 16 Fell. 1649, 
Paris being now strictly besieged by the Prince de Cone! (5. 
*764 H. Walpole Otranto iii, He ordered .some of his at- 
tendants to carry Theodore to the top of the Black Tower 
and guard him strictly. _ *893 Lady F. Verncy Verttcy 
Mem. 1. i. 4 A door less likely to be strictly guarded than 
the other issties. 

3. With reference to commands, obligation, etc. : 
Rigorously, stringently ; with insistence on exact 
performance, execution, or obedience. Cf. Strait ly 
a. 5 . 

1487 Plumpton Carr. (Camden) 54 , 1 therforeon thekinges 
behalfe strictly charg you,,. that ye [etc.]. 1594 Shaks. 
Rich. Ill, iv. u 17, I may not suffer you to visit them, The 
King hath strictly charg’d the contrary. *710 Felton Diss. 
Classics (1718) 41 For which Reason the Celebiated Dr. 
Busby strictly forbad the Use of Notes. 1828 Foster in 
Life 4- Corr. (1846) II. 149, I am strictly ordered to keep 
out of the evening damp and cold. 1833 H, Coleridge 
Biog. Borealis, Marvell 12 The publication of debates was 
at that time, .really and strictly forbidden. 

b. With strict provisions ; by strict enactment. 

x6sx G. W. Cowel's Inst. 189 He who hath a Fee-tail in his 
owne, or Fee-simple in anothers Right,.. is tiedalittle more 
strictly. 1706 T. Vernon Chanc. Cases (1728) II. 552 In a 
Court of Equity the Trust ought to have been strictly pur- 
sued. X827 W. F. Cornish Ess. Doctr. Remainders 19 The 
court will generally order the lands to be settled strictly. 
X907 J. H. Patterson Man-Eaters ofTsava xviii. 191 The 
whole of this country.. is now a strictly protected Game 
Reserve. 

4. With reference to punishment, judgement, rule, 
etc. : Rigorously, unsparingly, severely. 

x6oz W. S. Thomas Lii. Cromwell 1. iii. 4x And to deale 
strictly with .such a one as he, Better seuere then too much 
lenitie. 1607 Beaum. & Fi.. Woman-Hater iv. i, I wish 
those of my bloud that doe offend, Should be more strictly 
punisht, then my foes. 16*5 Milton Death fair Infant 33 
Could lieav’n for pillie thee so strictly doom? X849 
Macaulay II ist. Eng. vi, 1 1 . 98 These laws, though they had 
not, except when there was supposed to be some peculiar 
danger, been strictly executed. X876-89 Bridges Growth at 
Love xx, God's love to win is easy, for He lovetli Desire’s 
fair attitude, nor strictly weighs The broken thing. 

5. With rigid and exact adherence to a plan, 
regulation, etc. j with complete and. literal obser- 
vance of a mle or enactment. Also, according to 
a strict standard of life, obligation, etc. 

*S97 Hooker Ecel. Pol. v. lxii. § xg It is..meete that the 
strength of mens deedes and the instruments which declare 
the same should strictlie depend vpon diuers solemnities. 
i6gr Jkr. Taylor Scrm. Golden Grove, Summer xxvi. 338 
But while they talk as if they did not need to live strictly, 
many of them live so strictly as if they did not beleeve so 
foolishly.^ 17x2 Steele Sled. No. 208 r 2 Many of the most 
strictly virtuous. 1805 Wordsw. ude to Duty 32 But thee 
I now would serve more strictly, if I may. 1816 Art Brew, 
vig (ed. a) 87 Cases may occur, when.. the admixtuie of 
chalybeate tonics, . ought to be .strictly avoided. 1849 Mac- 
aulay Hist. Eng. ii. 1. 174 Not only were the intentions of 
the court strictly concealed, but [etc.]. 1854 Poultry Citron. 

1. 213/2 Unless these regulations be strictly complied with. 

0. With unrelaxed care or attention to detail; 
without letting paiticulars escape notice ; narrowly, 
closely, exactly. 

163* Litiigow Trav. ix. 390 [He] sent a Guide with me. . 
to view the Mountayne more strictly. 1655-60 Stanley 
Hist. Philos., Periander (1687) 49/ r Periander said, it was 
not possible but that he should say something more, and 
ptessed him more strictly, a X700 Evelyn Diaiy 12 Sept. 
1041, Where our names were taken and our persons examin’d 
very strictly. 17*0 De Foe Ca/t. Singleton xv. {1840) 258 
One of our men looking a little more strictly than the rest, 
thought he saw the head of one of the Indians. 1751 Earl 
Orrery Remarks Swift (1752) 122 It is preceded by an ex- 
planatory advertisement, that was either dictated, or strictly 
revised by the Dean himself. 1796 Mme. D’Arhlay Camilla 
1 Poll rne, and ask yourself strictly, would you change 
with Indiana ? 1837 P. Keith Bot. Lex. 54 It is evident that 
Ferns must be excluded from the cellular department, if 
structure is to be strictly attended to. 

b. Qualifying an adjective, adverb, or equivalent 
phrase : In the strict sense of the word (or words). 

1764 ponsLZY Leasowes in Shenstone's Wks. (1777) II. 394 
A. .wild and romantic appearance of water, and at the same 
time strictly natural. X799 Hr. Lee Canierb, T., Poet's T. 
(ed. 2) I. 48 [He was] not strictly handsome, yet winning. 
1839 Dickens Nich. Kick, iv, This was strictly true. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I, 365 They governed strictly 
according to law. 

c. Qualify in g a predication or assertion as a 
whole = strictly speaking (see 8 ). 

*680 Mqxon Mech. Excrc. xiv. 238 This whole Member is 
called the Moving Collar, though the Collar strictly is only 
the round Hole at a. _ X736 Butler Anal. 1. v. Wks. 1874 1. 
88 It is only these inward principles exerted, which are 
strictly acts of obedience; of veracity, [etc,]. 18x8 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) IV. 344 This sort of acquisition of., an estate 
tail.. is not strictly a descent. 1834 K. H. Digby Mores 
Hath. v. v. 132 Foi which purpose there was a multitude of 
minor clerks employed who had not strictly orders. 1885 


Stand. Hal. Hist. V. 371 The genus Ilelarctos.. strictly 
embraces but one species, Ilelarctos vtalayamis . 

7. With respect to tcsemblance, correspondence, 
adaptation, and the like : Precisely, exactly ; with- 
out discrepancy or exception. 

X763J. Brown Poetry ft bins. xii. 213 Our sacred Poetry, 
sung in the Cathedrals, is transcribed strictly from the holy 
Scriptures. 1777 Priestley Philos. Necess. iv. 31 As far as 
we can judge, motives and actions do strictly correspond to 
each other. 183X Scott Ct.R obt. iii, The first, which strictly 
resembled her own chair in size and convenience. 1892 
Photogr. Ann. II. 570 The parts are made strictly inter- 
changeable. X909 E. R. Tennant in Expositor Aug. 117 
The sinful is strictly correlative with the guilty. 

8 . With exact use of words ; exactly, precisely. 
Often in the parenthetic phr. strictly speaking or to 
speak strictly. 

x6ox B. Jonson Poetaster v. ii. 39 Horace hath (but more 
strictly) spoke our thoughts. 1639 W. Sclater Worthy 
Commute. 66 That speech, .is to be undeistood in Trope, or 
sacred Figure, not strictly, and abstractively. X673 S'too 
hive Bayes 92 If this (strictly speaking) be no Quibble. 
as 722 Fountainhall Decis. (1759) I. xx A fictitious and 
umbratile kind of treason, and to speak strictly, no treason 
at all, 1837 P' Keith Bot. Lex. 397 Plants have no digestive 
apparatus strictly so called. X849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. i. 
1. 13 During the century and a half which followed the Con- 
quest, there is, to speak strictly, no English history, xgxz 
Eng. Hist. Rev. Oct. 762 What he describes as the Amorian 
poitod, though this name strictly applies only to the last 
forty-seven years. 

Strictness (strrktnes). [-NESS.] The quality 
or condition of being strict. 

+1. In physical senses: Narrowness, straitness; 
tightness, close compression. 06s. 

1604 R. Cawdrey Table Alph., Strictues , narrownes or 
smalnes. x6og in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 372 
That strictnes of the gate that leadeth into blisse. 1620 
Venner ViaRecta viii. 193 They are tepleated with grosse 
humors with a natural! strictnes of the veines. 1709 Phil. 
Trans. XXVII. 73 When their Force is inhibited by the 
strictness of the Pores, they are unable to remove. 

+ 2. Closeness (of friendship or intimacy). 06 s. 

c 26x4 Cornwallis in Gutch Collect. Cur. 1, 138 He desired 
as great a strictness, and nearness of amity and alliance, as 
might be, between the Crowns of England, and Spain. 

3. Severity of life or behaviour; inflexibility of 
principle or virtue, 

X578 Lyly Etephues Wks. 1902 I. 315 Thou hast therefore 
. .great cause to reioyce, that God by punishment hath com- 
pelled thee to stricktnesse of lyfe. x6xx Beaum. & Fl. 
Maid's Trag. 11. i. (1619) D 3 b, Event. Alas Amintor 
thinkst thou I forbeare To sleepe with thee, because I 
haue put on A maidens strictnesse. 1650. Hubbkrt Pell 
Foreieality 52 They can change their habits of strickness 
intoahabit of looseness and profaneness. 1756 Mrs. Caldir- 
wood in Coltness Collect. (Maitland Club) 175 All the nuns 
are English, of the order of the Recolly, who ai e but a degi ee 
above the Capucines for strickness. x8oo Mrs. Hervi.y 
Mourtray Family 37 The governess was a French woman, 
strongly recommended for the strictness of her principles. 
a xgox W. Bright Age of Fathers (X903) I, Ii. x8 A genuine 
enthusiasm for Christian strictness. 

4. Severity, rigour, stringency (of laws, enact- 
ments, obligation, judgement, discipline, etc.). 

x6o» Rowlands Greene's Ghost (1B72) 9 They will vrge the 
strictnesse of their oath, and the danger of the law in such 
cases of concealment. x66o Wood Life (O.H.S.) I. 350 
The strictness of the Lord's day was mitigated. _ 1699 T. 
Baker Refi. Learn, iii. 22 Priscian himself., not withstand- 
ing bis strictness in giving Rules, .has much ado to preserve 
himself from Barbarism, ax 7x6 South Seme. (1727) VI. 
430 They never understood the fiery Strictness of the Law, 
nor the Spirituality of the Gospel. x86x Pattison Ess. (1889) 
I. 47 Peace and order were maintained by police regulations 
of Geiman minuteness and strictness. 1909 Blackw. Mag. 
Mar. 311/2 The strictness of the Jain observances varies a 
great deni, according to the sect. 

5. Closeness of watch or scrutiny. 

x8o 6 Med. Jml. XV. 510 In consequence of this intimation, 
Pierre Landart was watched with the greatest strictness. 

0. Rigorous accuracy or precision in statement, 
interpretation, investigation, and the like. 

1638 Sanderson Semi., AdAnlmu\». (1681) II. 97 Divine 
(especially Prophetical) expressions, are not ever tied to such 
strictnesses. 1726 Swift Gulliver 11. vii, I. .gave to every 
point a more favourable turn, by many degrees, than the 
strictness of tiuth would allow. 1787 J. Mitford Plead. 
Suits Chanc. (ed. 2) 232 In pleading there must in general 
be the same strictness in equity as at law. 1B85 Law li cp., 
28 Chanc. Div. 97 A clause which this Court has always 
been in the habit of construing with the greatest strictness. 

t>. Phr. In strictness: taken or understood 
strictly ; according to a strict conception, definition, 
or interpretation. More explicitly in strictness of 
speech , of law, etc. 

1641 Wilkins Math. Magick n. L (1648) 145 But in its 
strictnesse and propriety, it is onely appliable unto fresh in- 
ventions. x66o R. Coke Power g Subj. 135 In cases where- 
in things in conscience ought to be done, yet for want of 
some formalities or niceties they cannot in strictness of law 
be exacted, a 1691 Boyle Chr. Virtuoso it. Wks. 1772 VI. 
748, 1 chose to take in. . several that perhaps did not in strict- 
ness belong to the Christian Virtieoso. 1692 Atterbury 
Serrn. (Ps. 1. 14) (1726) I. 7 Praise and Thanksgiving do, in 
Strictness of Speech, signify things somewhat different. 1794 
G. Adams Nat. 4- Exptr. Philos. IV.xliv. x88 Dr. Herscnel 
even goes bo far as to suppose that there is not, In strictness 
of speaking, one fixed star in theheavens. 1849 Macaulay 
IJ ist. Eng. v. I. 639 She was undoubtedly guilty of what in 
strictness is a capital crime. 1863 Lyell Antiq . Man 6 The 
term Post-pliocene ought in strictness toinclude all geologi- 
cal monumen ts posterior in date to the Pliocene. X870 Free- 
man Home. Cong. (ed.2)I. App. R. 595 Neither of these Kings 
were, in strictness of speech, deposed. 


f Stri’ctory. Ohs. [ad. med.L. strictoriwn, f. 

L. strict-, stringSre to bind : see -OKY.] A medi- 
cated compress. 

a 1425 tr. Arderne's Treat. Fistula etc. 96 Aboue Jj* 1 - 
emplastie. .putte a strictorie of white of eiren and mele of 
whete and lynnen cloutez y.dipped J>enn. _ 1430-40 Lydg. 
Bochas 1. xx. (1554) 36 b, They haue strictoiies to make their 
skin to shine, wrought subtilly of gommes and of glaire. 

Strictural (strrktiural), a. [f. Stkiotube sbl 
+ -al.] Pertaining to or of the nature of a stricture. 
x886 J. M. Duncan Dis. Women xii. (ed. 3) 95 There is no 
strictural obstruction to the progress of the faeces. 

Stricture (stri*ktiui), sbfi Also 5 strietture. 
[a. L. stridura, f. strict -, stringers, really two 
etymologically distinct verbs of coincident form in 
Latin : the one (whence branch I below) with the 
sense to bind tightly, draw tight, strain ; the other 
(whence branch III) with the senses to touch lightly, 
to gather (flowers), to draw (a sword). Cf. F. stric- 
ture ( 16 th c. in Littrd) = sense 1 below.] 

I. A binding, tightening. 

1. Path. A morbid narrowing of a canal, duct, 
or passage, esp. of the urethra, oesophagus, or in- 
testine. 

ex 400 Lanf ratio's Cirurg. 199 If )iere be ony Jnng to 
take awei }>erof as akynge oujier ony strietture, oujier 
ony byndyng, J>an remeue awey )»at first [etc.]. *797 

M. Baillie Morb. Anat. (1807) 340 The most oidinary 
diseased appearance of the uretnra is stricture. 1804 Aber- 
nethy Surg. Observ. 209 A similar plan of conduct is very 
suitable to strictures of the oesophagus. 1846 J. Miller 
Pract. Surg. 269 Stricture of the Windpipe. Ibid, 407 
Stricture of the Rectum. 1887 Encycl. Brit. XXII. 575/2 
Stricture of the Pylorus. 

2. gen. in various occasional uses : The action of 
binding or encompassing tightly; tight closure; 
restriction, rare. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 11. Disc. ix. 116 Christ came 
to knit the bonds of government faster by the stricture of 
more religious tyes. 1726 Poise Odyss. xxu. 186 Within the 
stricture of this palace wall To keep inclos'd his masters till 
they fall. 1731 Arbuthnot Aliments vi. (1735) X58 For the 
lateral Vessels, which lie out of the Road of Circulation, let 
gross Humours pass, which could not if the Vessels had their 
due degree of Stricture. 18x2 J. J. Henry Camp. agst. Quebec 
1 03 Bi ed at home under the strictures of religion an d morality. 
xSzr Scott Kcnilw. xviii, I defy chemistry, .and every other 
occult art, were it as secret as hell itself, to unloose the 
stricture of my purse-strings. 182* Wordsw. EclI. Some. 1. 
Seclusion 12 Like ivy, round some ancient elm, they twine In 
grisly folds and strictures serpentine. X849 D. G. Mitchell 
Battle Summer (1852) 103 Old strictures are removed, and 
what managers will, is put upon the scene. 1889 Stevensoh 
Master of Bnllantrcie v, A windless strictuieof frost had 
bound the air. [Cf. quot. 1686 in 4.] 

f II. 3. A spark, flash of light, lit. and fig. 06s. 

[The L. strictures in Virg. ASn. viii. 421 was formerly in- 
terpreted ‘a spark from the anvil ’j hence this use, which 
when figurative blended with sense 4 ] 

1627 J. Doughty Serve. Divine Myst. (1628) 4 Flashes and 
strictures oflightningdoe indeed enlighten the eye, but. .they 
doe also hurt it. 1651 Manton Comm. James \ ii, 9. 370 Yea 
in the Body there were some rays and strictures of the divine 
Glory and Majesty. X656 Blount Glossogr., Stricture, aspark 
that flies from a piece of iron red hot, when it is beaten. 1666 
Spurstowe Spir. Chym. (1668) 17 These two tapers which 
enlighten the same Toom, do not shine with a Divided., 
light, ..and yet the Eye.. cannot difference the rates and 
strictures that flow from them. 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 
Pref,, Amidst the barbarity and darkness which reign [n 
Lapland, there appear strictui es of light which will entertain 
the eie of the most knowing observer. 

III. A touching slightly or in passing. 

*}* 4. A touch, slight trace. 06s. 

011672 Wilkins Nat. Relig. n. i. (1675) 289 In the actions 
of many brute creatures, there arediscernable some footsteps, 
some imperfect strictures and degrees of Ratiocination. 
X674 W. Bates Harmony Div. Atlrtb. iv. 55 There are 
some weak strictures of Truth in lapsed Man, but they dye 
in the Brain, and are.. ineffectual as to the Will. 0x676 
Hale Prim. Otig. Man. (1677) 63 Whatever may be said of 
other matters, certainly the first draughts and strictures of 
Natural Religion and Morality are naturally in the Mind. 
x686 Goad Celest. Bodies n. iv. 198 We need not wonder at 
some stricture of Frost occurring. 1695 J . Edwards Perfect. 
Script. 573 They surpass all humane wisdom, yet. . they have 
strictures of all arts and sciences. 

5. An incidental remqrk or comment; now always, 
an adverse criticism. 

1655 Hammond/! cc. Cowdrey's T riplex Diatribe a8pWhat 
now follower § 35, is so far from having any weight in it, that 
I must not allot any solemn answers to it, the lightest stric- 
tures will be more proportionable. 1664 H. More Myst ■ Iniq. 

II. xi. 401 These are the chiefest strictures that do occurre to 
my minde in the Propheiick yisions that areapplicable to this 
second member of An tichristianism. 1722 Wollaston R cleg. 
Nat. ix. 2x8 At the foot of the page 1 have in some places 
subjoind a few little strictures principally of antiquity, after 
the manner of annotations. 1779 Johnson L. P., King 
(1781) II. 276 He bestowed some strictures upon Dr. Kenneth 
adulatory sermon at the funeral of the duke of Devonshii e. 
1781 — Let. to Mrs. Thrale 20 Oct., We may now and 
then add a few strictures of reproof. 1790 Cook's 3rd Voy. V. 
1658 Here ends Mr. Anderson’s strictures on Otabeite,and its 
neighbouring islands. X804 L. Murray Gram. Advt. to 9th 
Ed. note, The author conceives that the occasional strictures, 
dispersed through the book, and intended to illustrate and 
support a number of impoitant grammatical points, will not 
..appear to be dry and useless discussions. 1831 D. E. 
Williams Life Corr. Sir T. Lawrence II. 383 His pro- 
fession had a right to expect from him a series of strictures 
upon therworksof the great masters. 1878 Stubbs Const. Hist. 

III. xviii. xox Beaufort.. was unsparing in his strictures. 
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STRICTURE. 

xgro Q. Rev Apr 321 Ilei strictuies on some sightseers in 
Beilin icveal some knowledge of att 

f Stri'cture, rf. 2 Obs. rarer" 1 . [f. Strict a. + 
-tire.] Stiictness. 

1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. 1. iii. 12 A man of stricture and 
firme abstinence 

Stricture (stiHctiui), v. rare. [f. Stricture 
sbf\ trans. To criticize, censure. 

1831 Helps Comp. Solit. v. (1874) 59, 1 had been .strictur- 
ing, perhaps too severely, some recent acts of government. 

Strictured (strrkluud), ppl. a. [f. Stricture 
sb 1 + -ED 2.] Affected with stricture. 

1801 Med. Jrnl. V. 224 Faeces, .bearing marks of having 
passed some strictured part of the intestine. 1879 St. 
George's Hasp Refi. IX. 420 The walls of the strictured por- 
tion wete much softened. x885 J. M. Duncan Dis. Worn, 
xxviit. (ed. 3) 251 The ileum being strictmed. 

iransf. *838 Lytton Alice v. ii, Sir John Merton— very 
civil, very pompous, and talking, at strictured intervals, 
about county matters, in a measured intonation, savouring 
of the House.of-Commons jerk at the end of the sentence, 
Stricturotomy (striktiurp-tomi) . Surg.rare~°. 
[f. Stricture sbA +-(o)toMr.] (See quot. 1898.) 

1876 Dunglison Med. Lex., Strictnrotomy, Urethrotomy. 
1898 Syd. Sac, Lex., Stricturotomy , a cutting operation for 
the relief of stricture. 

Strid (stnd). [npp. repr. OE. stride: see 
Stride sb.] The proper name of the nan owest part 
of the channel of the Wharfe between level rocks at 
Bolton Priory; hence, any similar gorge or chasm. 
I1807 Wordsw. Fotce of Prayer 21 The striding place is 
called The Strid.] 1863 Kingsley Water-Lab. in. 116 On 
through nairow studs and tearing catai acts, where Tom was 
deafened and blinded for a moment by the lushing waters 
1893 Meredith Amazing Mat r. xli, Any pauses occurring, 
he was the one guilty of them ; she did not allow them to be 
barrier chasms, or 1 strids ’ for tlie leap with effort, 

Striddle (stri’d'l), sb. [f. the verb.] A stride. 
*721 Ramsay Llegy Patie Btrttie xi, How pleasant was ’t 
to see thee diddle And dance sae finely. .With nose forgainst 
a lass's middle, . . With cutty steps to ding their sti iddle, And 
gar them fag. 1833 D. WrnsTER Sc. Rhymes 42 (E.D.D.) 
Losh I he lamps at the rate o' four yards at a striddle. 

Striddle (strrd’l), v. Obs. exc. dial. [Back- 
foimation from Striddlixg adv.] 

1 . intr. ,To stand with the legs wide apart ; to 
straddle. 

1330 Palsgr. 733/2, I stande a strydling with my legges 
ahrode.yc vie esquarqnille. 1570 LrviNs Manip. 128/12 To 
stiiddil.wflJMWM. a 1583 Montgomery 19 Strydand 

and stiidland like Robin red-brest. 1:1840 G> amercie Good 
Scot in Maidment S.ot. Ballads (1868) 1. 340 Where are our 
proud Prelates that stridled so wide. 18*5 Brockett N. C. 
Gloss., Striddle, to straddle. 

2 . To stride. 

*783 Burns 2nd Epist. f Lapraik lx, Sin’ I could striddle 
owrearig. i8ar Scott Pirate iv, It’s nae pleughof the 
flesh that the bonny lad-baii n . . sail e'er striddle between the 
stilts o’— it's the pleugh of the spirit. 

3 . Comb. striddle-legB adv., astride. 

1825 Brockett N. C. Gloss., Striddle-lcgs, astride, igoo 
‘R. Guthrie * Kitty Fagan 84 One man. .sat ‘ striddle-legs ' 
on the chimney, to the huge delight of the juveniles. 

Hence StrrdcUing ppl. a. 

1638-0 Caveat for Scot, in Maidment Scot. Pasyuils (1868) 
65 With Gallaway Tam : that squint-eyed stridling asse. 

StriddlingCs (stri'dligz, -liq), adv. dial. 
Forms : 5-6 otrydlingis, 7, 9 stridling, 9 stride- 
ling, stridlin(g)s (see Eng. Dial. Diet.), [f. strid- 
wk. stem of Stride sb. or v. + -ling, -dings.] 
Astride. 

c 1440 Alphabet of Tales 392 And o nonebedevull come & 
sett hym stridlyngis on hys bakk. 1328 Lyndesay Dr erne 
89, 1 bure tby grace vpon my bak. And, sumtymes, stryd- 
lingis on my nek. 1632 Lithgow Trnv. ix. 39s The women 
lide here stridling in the sadle, 182a Galt Sir A. Wylie 
xl, I didna mean that she was to gallop, stridling on a horse, 
wi* you in a pock before her. 

Stride (straid), sb. Also 4-5 stryde, 5 strede. 
[Two formations : (1) OE. stride str. masc. (corresp, 
to MLG. strede ), f. strid- wk.-giade of the root of 
Stride v. The ME. spelling stride , stryde may 
sometimes represent this formation (with short x), 
which, with regular dialectal development of the 
vowel appears also in the 15th c. form strede ; the 
latter, however, might also possibly repiesent OE. 
(north.) strsede , f. the same root. (2) The surviving 
word, f. the pres.-stem of the vb., is attested already 
a 1300 in the Cursor Mundi (line 10592) by the 
rhyme with biside.] 

1 . An act of striding; a long step in walking. 
Phrase, at or in a stride. 

c 1200 Trin Coll, Horn, m Hestehtoheuen-licheheh settle, 
and wiche strides he m.ikede dunward, and eft uppard, 
hat seiS sanctns saloni 011 he wise. C1440 Proittp, Parv. 480/1 
StTyde, chwicatvs. 1318 Whvtinton Di II eteroclitis Nom. 
B iij, Passns, a stiyde. 1343 Ascham Taxoph. n. (Arb.) 146 
Some wyll gyue two or in. strydes forwaide, daunsing and 
hoppynge after his shafte, as long as it flyeth. 1548 Elyot's 
Diet., Grallatorim gradus, a great orlonge stride, suene as 
one taketli that goetb on styltes. *396 Shaks Merck. V. 
in. iv. 68 He. .turne two minsing steps Into a manly stride. 
1609 Htywood Brit. Troy xn xcii. 324 Accootred thus, 
strong Aiax with huge strides Stalkes in the field beforethe 
best of men, 1667 Milton P.L, ii. 676 The Monster moving 
onward came as fast, With horrid strides 1741 Richardson 
Pamela (ed. 3) 1. 240 There was first the horrible Colbrand, 
running with his long Legs, well nigh two Yards at a Stride. 
r837 Dicktns Pichw xxiv, Mr. Pickwick had taken a few 
strides to and fio. i860 Tyndall Glae, 1, xiv, 99 We went 
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downwaids with long swinging strides. 1906 Chakl. Mans- 
1 iei n Gii l tf Cods xxiv, 1 he sexless females . . whose strides 
disgrace their petticoats. 

D. transf. and Jig. 

1600 J. Chametrlain Lett. (Camden) 97 Mrs. Pranell is 
like to make a wide stride fi om that she was, to be Countesse 
of Haitford. 1658 Sir T. Browne Hydnot. Ep. Ded., 
Simplicity flies away, and iniquity comes at long strides upon 
us. 1736 Mrs. Caldcrwood in Coltness Collect. (Maitland 
Club) 189 , 1 said I had never heaid of one taking such a 
snide at once, as from the top of the kiik of Scotland to the 
top of the church of Rome. 1791 W. Hutton Hist. Derby 
283 Having nowgot into the political woild, he made rapid 
studes towards pieferment. 1813 Scott Guy M. xi, Our 
nai ration is now about to make a large stride, and omit a 
space of nearly seventeen years. 1880 Kinglakt Ci tinea 
VI, x. 384 Ihe newly split stones .had scarce been yet worn 
down to smoothness when already the stride of a lailway 
began to cover the ground. 1914 Blackw. Mag. Nov. 580/2 
Stride by stride the village has closed in on the modest 
manor. 

c. The distance covered by a stride ; the normal 
length of a stncle used as a measure of distance. 

cj»S Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) P 134 Passus, faeSrn uel 
tuegen stiidi. 13.. K. Alis. 4433 (Laud MS.), Ne mitten 
men a stnde go Bot men stepped on ded men. 011320 Sir 
Jnstr. 1488 No jede he bot ten stride, His speche les he 
bar. c 1380 Sir Feruntb. 4644 And nowar my?te he passe 
be-syde, For Jie roche was he? an hundred stryde. 1470-83 
Mai ory A rthitr iv. x. 131 Syre At thur , . gaf hym . . suche a 
buffet that he went thie strydes abak. 1471 Caxton Recuyell 
(Sommei) 256 And as for shotvng a ferre, he passid the 
ferthest on the felde xxiiii. stiedes. ,1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. 
Yii. 24 Betwixt them both was but a litlestride, 2663 Wood 
Life (O.H.S.) 1 . 482 A part of the quadrangle, containing 30 
of my strides in square, 1670 Covel in Early Voy. Levant 
(Hakl. hoc ) 163 The first tent,. was 15 strides long and 12 
broad. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kerseyj, Stride, two Steps, or a 
Measui e of five Foot. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet ch. xvi, I am 
to cat 1 y you to old Father Crackenthorp's, and then you are 
within a spit and a stride of Scotland, as the saying is. 

d. Extent of read), nonce-use. 

1703 Swift Sid Hamet's Rod 53 Sid's Rod was of a larger 
stride, And made a circle thrice as wide. 

+ e. One of a flight of steps. Obs. rarer" 1 , 
a 1300 Cursor M. 10592 pis maiden .. was . on |>is grece. . 
On jie nejiermast Stepp con, Botsco |>an clamban ojieir son; 
bat quits jmi locked [= looked] j>am biside Sco was won to 
pe heist stride. 

2 . A striding gait ; a manner of progression by 
long steps. 

1671 Milton Salmon 1067 , 1 know him by his stride. C1705 
Pope Imit. Dot set, Artemisia 18 Her voice theatrically loud, 
And masculine her stride. 18*3 Scott Trierm. 1. xvii, While 
she aped a martial stride. > 1853 C. Bronte Villette x, 1 
recognized his very tread : it was the same firm and equal 
stride I had followed under the dripping trees. *893 Outing 
XXII. 154/a Green was slightly crotch-bound, and had in 
consequence a ' digging stride 

+b. An energetic walking tour. ? nonce-use. 
vfif] S. Paterson Another Trav. 1 . 112 He chose to take 
great strides upon the continents of Europe and Asia. 

0. A distance traversed by a stridiug walk. 

1834 Pringle Ajr. Si. xiii, 376 note, The usual mode of 
measuring . .was for thnVeld-wagt-mcester. .to stride or pace 
the giound ; and half an hour’s stride in each direction from 
the centre, .was the regulated extent of the farms. 

8. An act of progtessive movement of a horse, 
or occasionally of other quadrupeds, completed 
when all the feet are returned to the same relative 
position which they occupied at the beginning ; 
also, the distance covered by such a movement. 

1614 Markham Cheap Hitsb. 1. i. 3 Be sure that he take a 
long stride with his feete, for.. he which takes the largest 
strides goes at the most ease. 1846 J. Baxter's Libr. Pract. 
Agnc. I. 415 Then, too, comes the art of the rider, to keep 
the horse within his pace, and.. add to the length of every 
stride, i860 Baity s Mag. I. 301 The former [horse],. win- 
ning in the last stride by a head. x86i Sporting Rev. June 
414 Stride for stride he Ithe favourite] caught his horses ; but 
still he did not go like a winner. 1873 W. Paterson Notes 
Miltt. Surv. (ed. 3) 80 Horse's stride in walking = about 1 
yard. Ditto, .galloping . . about 2} yards. 

b. iransf. with reference to foot-racing. 

1879 H. C. Powell Amateur Athletic Ann . 19 [In the 100 
ds. scratch race] It was only in the last few strides that 
e [the winner] could show at all in front. 1901 Oxford 
Mag. 24 Apr. 291/1 Brown overhauled Richards in the last 
stride. 

0. The regular or uniform movement (of a horse) 
in a race. Hence transf. of roweis, their ‘ swing 
1883 Pennell-Elmhirst Cream Leicestersh. 356 Horses 
have been pulled out of their stride, inox Daily News 1 
Apr. s/6 The Dark Blues, however, almost immediately 
pulled themselves together, and got into their stride. 
ftg. 190a A theneeum 2 Jan. 9/3 1 he metre refuses to flow : 

. .the leader loses his stride and has to return to the begin- 
ning of the l.ne to get a fresh stait. 

d. To take in his stride : of a horse or his rider, 
to clear (an obstacle) without checking his gallop ; 
fig. to deal with (a matter) incidentally, without 
interrupting one’s course of action, argument, etc. 

183a Q. Rev. XLVII. 239 Seven men, out of thiiteen [fox- 
hunters], take it [the brook] in their stride. 1834 Surtees 
Handley Cr. xxxv. (roor) I, 281 Cantering up, cracking his 
whip, as if he wanted to take it [«. the fence] in stride. 
Ibid., He rose in his stirrups and pounded while Charley 
took the fence m his stride. 

Eg. 1002 Nature 23 Dec. 171/1 Acting on this opinion, 
Ostwald has introduced physical theories, applicable to 
chemical facts, ‘ in his stride,' as it were. 1903 3 £. Wharton 
House of Mirth xv, I'd want something that would look 
more easy and natural, more as if I took it in my stride, 
xgoB Miss Broughton Mamma v, Her niece’s talent for 


STRIDE, 

1 getting things ' out of people. . lay. .in a brutal duectness 
of inquiry, that took rebuffs in its stride. 

4 . Divergence of the legs when stietched apart 
laterally; straddle; also, the distance between the 
feet when the legs are stietched opait laterally to 
the utmost. 

1599 T. Storcr Life # D. Wolsey Fab, If once we fall, 
we fall Colossus-like, . They that betweene our stride their 
smles did strike [etc.]. 2632 Lithgow ’1 lav. x. 455 My legs 
being put to the full stride, by a maine gad of iron aboue 
a yard long. 1681 CorroN IFonde/s of Peak 12 And yet 
above the Cunent's not so wide To put a Maid to an in- 
decent stride. 1727 BailfyvoI. II, Stride, the greatest Dis- 
tance between the Feet set wide. 1708 R. Dodd Port 
Lend. 6Thioiigh its arch will be seen sailing, gallant ships, 
like the ancient gallies through the stride of the great 
Colossus in the isle of Rhodes, 
b. transf. 

179* W. Gilpin Ran. Forest Scenery I. 106 When two 
shoots [of ail oak] spring from the '-ame knot, they are 
commonly of unequal length; and one with laige strides 
generally takes the lead. 1830 Becketi -Denison Clock 
IPatch-m. 47, 20 0 between them [ire. the roller-, of the pen- 
dulum] would give them a sufficiently wide stride foi a firm 
bearing and add haidly anything to the pressure. 

O. Tailoring. (See quot.) ? Obs. 

*806-7 J. Berestord Miseries Hum. Lifexx. No. 33 (1826) 
257 A pail of pantaloons so constiucted with legard to what 
ta> lors call the stride as to limit you to 3 or 4 inches per 
step, 

5 . The action of bestriding. rare~\ 

n *6x6 Beaum. & Fl. Wit at sev. Weapons n. i, Lady, So, 
what Saddle have I? Pris. Mounsieui Lai 0011% ...Lady. 
That agen, You know so well it is not for my stride, How 
oft have I complain'd on’t ? 
f 0 . ? A foot-bridge. Obs. 

*70* Rep. Commiss, Thames-Isis Navig. 15 At the lower 
End of this Channel there is a Pen formed by a Swing 
Stride and Flood Gates. 

7 . Comb. : stride-high, a., placed at such a 
height as to be reached by a stiide ; stride-leg(s 
adv. {Sc. and north. ), astride, ‘straddle-legs’; 
stride-legged a., riding astride ; adv. astude ; 
strideways adv,, astride. 

1906 Pall Mall Gas. 16 Apu 2/1 Smooth steps piojecting, 
"stride-high, fiom the breasts of the rough masonry. x8og 
T. Donaldson Poems 150 He sat down "strideiegs on a 
stane. 1828 Ann. Reg. 378/x Burke stood stiide legs oyer 
her. 1804 Crockett Raideis xx. 180 Yet itwas an amazing 
sight— Dee Bridge that night, with.. men stride-leg on the 
parapet of it. 1688 Holme Armoury hi. 310/2 A like 
Torture, .is for an Offender to sit *stride-legged over a great 
Gun, and so to have it Fired. 1879 Stevenson Trav. 
Cevennes (1895) 30 A pair of mounted stride-legged women 
. . dashed past me at a hammering trot. 1839 Meredith R. 
Feverel xxiii, I wish they’d let us ride our ponies "stride- 
ways. 

Stride (straid), v. Pa. t. strode (slmod), pa. 
pple. stridden (strid’n). Forms: 1 strfdan, 3 
striden, 4 strid, (37 -d pers. sing, strit), 4-6 
stryd(e, 5 strydyn, 4- stride. Pa. t. 4-9 north. 
strade, 5 Sc. straid, 5, 7 strad, 6 Sc. Btraide, 6 
stryd, 7 strid, 7-9 strided, 5- strode. Pa. pple. 
6 stridde, 7 strid, 9- stridden. [OE. stridan 
str. vb. (once only, but cf. beslridan , found once 
in pa. t. besinidi see Bestride v.) «= (M)LG. 
striden str. vb., to set the legs wide apart, straddle, 
to take long steps ; cf. LG. bestriden to bestride 
(a horse). The vb. is not found elsewhere in Tent, 
with similar sense, but is formally coincident and 
prob. identical with the str. vb. meaning to strive, 
quarrel : OFris. strida, (M)Du. strifden , MLG. 
striden , OHG. strttan (MHG. strtlen, mod.G. 
streiten ) ; of the same or similar meaning axe the 
weak verbs, OS. stridian (MLG. striden), ON. 
strida (Norw., Sw. strida ; Da. stride is now con- 
jugated strong) ; cf. OFris., OS. strid, Du. strijd, 
OHG. strit (mod.G. stieit ) masc. strife, quarrel, 
ON, strid neut. strife, giief, affliction (Norw., Sw., 
Da. strid), strida fern, adversity, seveiity, strid-r 
stubborn, severe (Norw., Sw., Da. strid). 

The primary meaning of the Teut. root *s(> fit- is commonly 
assumed to be 1 contention ’ or ' strong effoi t On this view 

the Eng, sense of the vb., * to take long steps ’ (sense 2 below), 
would be a development from the continental sense ‘to 
strive This would in itself be possible, but sense 1 would 
remain unexplained. The assumption of a primary sense 
‘to diverge' (cf. Skr. sridh to go astray) would account 
plausibjy on the one hand for the sense ‘ to quarrel and on 
the other hand for the sense ‘to straddle', fiom which the 
sense ' to take long steps * would be a natural development 
The recent examples show much uncertainty with regard 
to the conjugation. Perhaps (though this is far from certain) 
most people would give strode , stridden in answer to a 
grammatical question; but in actual speech and writing 
there is often hesitation as to the correct form. The pa. pple. 
rarely occurs; our material includes hardly any 19th or 
20th c. examples of stridden, and not many of strided. In 
the pa. t. strode is certainly the usual form ; but where the 
reference is to a single act and not to a manner of progression 
there seems to be a tendency to say stnded (‘ I strided over 
the ditch’).] 

1 1 . hitr. To stand ox walk with the legs widely 
diverging ; to straddle. Obs. in literal sense : cf. b. 

c 700 Epinal Gloss. 1086 Varieat, stridit [So Erfurt and 
Corpus', Leiden stridaed). <2x3x0 in Wright Lyric P- 
xxxix. xxo Mon in the mone stond ant strit 14. . Lat.-Eng. 
Foe. in Wr.-Wulcker 579/8 Distngio, to stryde. xS 3 ° 
Palsgr 738/2 , 1 stiyde, 1 stond a stridlyng with my legges, 
jc me escarquylle. Stryde and I will dryve thos schepe 
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betuene thy legges. 1377 B. Googc Heresbaeh's Hit si. m. 
115 b If wee assaye to take vp a thing fiom the giound, stryd- 
ing,and not with oui legges together, wee take it vpwith more 
ease and strength, a 1385 Montgomerie Fty ting 394 Some, 
on steid of a staig, ouer a starke monke straide. 1590 Spen- 
ser F, Q. 11. vii 40 The gate was open, but theiein did wait 
A sturdy 'villein, striding stifle and bold. 1598 Stow Sitrv. 
f'9 When the great fenne or Moore.. is frozen, many young 
men play vpon the yce, some stryding as wide as they may, 
doe slide swiftly. 1633 Cocker am ii, To Stride wide in going, 
diuaricate. *638 W. Lisle Iteliodorus x. 180 Then [hej 
strid, and strongly plight His feet on chosen ground, with 
armes out-right, Backe, necke, and shoulders bent. 

b. transf. (Often said of an arch.) 

1398 Sylvi.sx cu Du Baidas 11. ii. tv. Columnts aoi Because 
th’ acute, and the tect-Angles too, Stiide not so wide as 
obtuse Angles doe. 1630 Fuller Pisgah v. xix. 176 How 
many, but especially how high must tne arches therein be, 
to stride over so vast a concavity? 1787 Burns Written 
Kenmure Inn 15 The arches, striding o'er the new-born 
stream. 1791 Cumbkui and Observer No. 143 V. 197 The 
bridge of Toledo, which proudly sti ides with half a dozen 
lofty aiches over a stream scarce three feet wide. *858 
Hawthorne Fr, ft It. Jruts. (1871) II. 238 An arched gate- 
way, .that, .looked like a great short-lcgged giant striding 
over the stiect. *863 — Our Old Home , Pilgr. Boston I. 
243 A Roman nrch_ which,. has been striding actoss the 
English street ever since the latter was a faint village path. 
2 . To walk with long or extended steps; to stalk. 
Often with implication of haste or impetuosity, of exuberant 
vigour, or of haughtiness or arrogance, 
cxzoo Ttlu, Colt. Horn, in Here he cumeS stiidende fro 
dunetodune, andouerstrit hocnolles. a 1300 Cursor ill. 10233 
Ionchim . . til ward he auter can stride, a 1400-30 Wars Alex. 
2194 (Dubl. MS.), pen tenyd be tebe folke.. And withstode 
his strenth & strode to be walles. e 147s Rauf Coihear 32 
His steid aganis the storme staluaitlie straid. 1630 Fuller 
Pisgah v. xix. 178 The going up to the Altar was not divided 
into steps.. but that it heightened it self by insensible de- 
grees, . . so that the Priests, not striding, but pacing up thei c- 
on, were not necessitated to any divarication of their feet, 
*667 Milion P. L. ir. 676 The Monster moving onward came 
as last, With I101 tid strides. Hell trembled as he stiodc. 1697 
Dryden /Ends m. 880 But when our Vessels out of teach 
lie found, Hcstuded on waul. *733 Somerville Chase nr. 
276 The stately Elephant from ilie close Shade With Step 
majestick strides, a 1790 Burns 1 My Harry was a gallant 
gay’ i, My Harry was a gallant gay Fu’ stately stiade he on 
the plain. *791 Bo.swi.ll Johnson an. 1768, He then lose 
up, strided to the file, and stood for some time laughing and 
exulting 1833 Choker Fatty Leg. Ircl. 1. 133 With an air 
of becoming consequence he studed out of the stable-yard. 
*829 J. Sterling Ess. etc. (18 f 8) I. 78 He would have 
stridden among them without belonging to either (action. 
1843 Tennyson Marie d 1 Arthur 181 But the other swiftly 
strode from ridge to ridge,.. looking, as he walk’d, Larger 
than human on the frozen hills. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair 
xxx, The hypocrite was., striding about the room, upsetting 
the chairs,, .and showing other signs of great inward emotion. 
1863 Miss Bkaddon Lady Audley ix, Mr. Talboys strode 
out of the room, banging the door after him. 

b. with various ad vs. To stride out: to go with 
vigorous strides. 

. 1581 Puttie Guaszo's Civ. Conv. hi. (1586) 159 His sonne 
m law. .used a slow and mincing pace, like a woman : his 
daughter . .stryd out lustehe like a man. *697 Dryden Aineis 
xh. 126 Striding on, with speedy Pace. 1708 Joanna 
Baillil Tryal iv. iii. Plays on Passions (1821) I. 274 Come 
away, unde, and see him go down the back walk,.. I’ll 
wariant you he'll stude it away most nobly. 1837 Dickens 
Pickvt. ii, The officer whistled a lively air as he sti ode away. 
*843 Carlyle Pad fy Pr. n. x, Striding prosperously along. 
1833 Lytion My Novel xu. vi, Randal stood still for a few 
moments as Harley strided on. 19x3 Daily Tel. 5 May 7/4 
The going has seldom been belter, and judging by the way 
the horses strode out they appreciated it in every way. 

o. transf. and fig. 

C1205 Lay. 17982 Pc leome gon striden a ueire seoue 
strengen. c 1400 Destr, Troy 4105 Fiftd shippes full shene 
strode fro bn depe. 1839 Lytton Richelieu 1. i. 37 Midst 
Richelieu's foes I'll find some desperate hand To strike for 
vengeance, while we stride to power. 1884 Harper’s Mag. 
Feb. 393/2 The long low barns with great windmills striding 
through the air. 1886 Corbei r Fall ofAsgard I. s68 Five 
ships, each with forty oars swinging like music, were striding 
over the fjord. 

If d. To step, tread, nonce-tise. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. viii. 37 They, .kept on their readie 
way, With easie steps so soft as foot could stryde. 
o. To take a long step ; to advance the foot 
beyond the usual length of a step; to pass over or 
across an obstacle by a long step or by lifting the 
feet. Also in figurative context. 

a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xxxix. nx Sele foi th thyn other 
fot, stryd over sty. a 1330 Sir Tristr ; 151 Ouer bord jmi 
strade Al cladde, C1440 Protnp. Part). 480/1 Strydyn (or 
steppyn ovyr a thynge) clwtico, patento, striglo. 133° 
Palsgr. 738/2, I stryde over a brooke or the canell or any 
towle place as I am goyng, jt famboye. 1610 Holland 
Camden's Brit. (1637) 199 To sbirle over the rivelet theie. 
xoii Bcaum. & Fl. Plulaster iv. iv, (1620) 51 When my 
fortunes eb'd, that men strid ore them carelesse, She 
did showre her welcome graces on mo, And did swell 
my fortunes. 1634-3 Brerlion Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 43 
■Lhe lowest of these hedges higher than any man can 
stride over. 164a Fuller Holy £ Prof. St. v. \i. 400 They 
that stride so wide at once will go fane with few paces. 
c 1643 Ld. Herbert Antobiog. (1824) 64 To teach men how 
far they may stretch out their Feet when they would make 
a Thrust.. lest they either overstride themselves, or not 
striding far enough fail to biing the point of their weapon 
home. 1818 Maginn in Btackw. Mag, IV, 321 A Gulliver 

P ?. uc ^ as I> That could stride over troops of their tribes. 
*"99 J> Milne Romance of Pro-consul ix. 89 The jarger 
quartei -deck on to which Sir George Grey had stridden, 
much needed cleaning up. 
b. With cognate obj. 

a Cursor M, 3194 Israel wit pis vplepp pat moght 
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| noght forwit strid a step. x66i Childrey Brit. BOcomca 
28 Oidulphus. .was a Giant-like man, that (if William of 
Malmesbury say true) would break open the bars of Gates, 
and stride 10 foot, 1839 Tennyson Marr, Geraint 376 The 
Prince,.. fain To follow, strode a stride, but Yniol caught 
His purple scarf, .and said, 1 Forbear ! ’ 

fc. To mount {on a horse, into astiirup). Obs. 
a 1300 in Wright Anecd. Lit. (1844) 96 Love is stalewarde 
and strong for to striden on stede. <1x400-50 Wars Alex. 
778 Ilk a hathili to hors liigis him be-lyue, Stridis into 
stele-bowe stertis apon loft. Ibid. 2880 He..Stiad vphim- 
selfe on a stede in starand wed is, And on a cursouie be 
knijt with a. colit folojes. 1 1400 Destr. Troy 10203 Achilles 
..wan to his armys, Strode on a stith horse, stroke into 
bale!!, c 1470 Gol. A- Gaw. 616 On iwa stedis thai sttaid. 

t d. To put the foot down upon ; to tread upon. 
Obs. rare. 

iS8r A. Hall Iliad vi. 104 But for to plucke bis Iaueline 
out, he foiced was to stride Vpon the carcasse [Gr. Aa£ iv 
trnjOtcn pas], 

4. Irons. To step over with a stride. 

f 1 372 Gascoigne Fnutes Warre cx, Where blockes aie 
stridde by sturnblers at a strawe. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. m. 

iii. 35 A Debtor, that not dares To stride a limit. 1682 
Cretce Lnci edits (1683) 167 That Man of such vast force 
nnd limbs did rise, That he could stride the Ocean. 1709 
Congreve tr. Ovid's Art of Love in. Wks. 1730 111. 310 
Another, like an Umbrian’s sturdy Spouse, Strides all the 
Space her Petticoat allows. x8zx Clare Vi it. Minsir. II. 
no A hedge to clamber or a biook to stride. 

transf. xoo6 Westiri. Gas. 25 Sept. 7/1 , 1 would place two 
wheels at tne front and two at the reat, with a considerable 
gap under the middle of the engine. 1 his gap would permit 
it to stride a curve if I may put it that way. 

5. To walk about (a street, etc.) with long steps ; 
to pace ; hence, to measure by striding. 

1577 Grange Golden Aphrod. etc. Rj, I stijde the stieetes 
both long and wyde, A stealed sight of hir to haue. 1834 
[see Stride sb. 2 c]. *830 H. Melville White Jacket II. 
xviii, ixx' Call all hands ! ’ roared the Captain. ‘ 'I his keel 
sha'n't _be beat while I stride it.’ 1833 Lytion My Novel 
viii. xii, Riccabocca.. with a film step stiode the tetrace, 
and approached his wife. 19x5 Blackw. Mag. Feb. 229/1 
The wave ghosts who stride these fields and live in the 
people's mind are Englishmen. 

0. To bestride. 

13. . K. Horn 753 (Hail. MS.) His stede he bigan stiyde. 
1599 George a Greene B x, They haue othe, Not to leaue 
one aliue that strides a launce. 1602 Cults le Hoffman 

iv. (1631) Il3b, Some got on Rafts,. ; many strid the 
mast, But the seas working was soe violent, That [eLc.]. 
1605 Shaks, Macb. 1. vii, 23 Pitty, like a naked New-borne 
Babe, Striding the blast, or Heauens Cherubin, hors'd Vpon 
the sightlesse Curriors of the Ayre, Shall [etc.] 1607 — 
Cor. 1. ix. 71 , 1 meane to stride your Steed. 1657 Bilunlsly 
Bracliy-Martyral. il vii. 171 The old man strides his hoise, 
and rides to look him. 1735 Dychk & Pardon Diet,, Stride, 
. . to thiow the Legs over the two Sides of a Thing, as a 
Horse, a Camel. x8ao Shi i lly Prometh. llnb. iv. 421 The 
tempest is his steed, he strides the air. x868 J. G. Holland 
Kathrina 11. (1869) 103 E’en the prophet’s ass Had better 
eyes than lie who strode his back. 

+ Stri'delong, adv. Obs. rarer- 1 , [f. Stride 
sb. 4- -long. Cf. Sthidjdiing adv.] With the legs 
wide apart. 

1609 Holland A mm. Marcell. xiv. 16 The militarie men 
..with hairie coids bound fast to his legges, drew him stride- 
lone [L. divaricatum] without any intermission as farre as 
to the Prefects Pretorium. 

Striden.ee (strei'dens). [f. Strident: see 
-ENCJ3.] The fact of being strident. 

1890 S. P. Thompson in Nature (1891) 13 Jan. 232/1 For 
compound tones cotresponding to the whole series, odd and 
even, there is, in every case, minimum intensity, brilliancy, 
and stiidence with S = j, and maximum with fi = i. 

Stridency (slrai'densi). [f. Strident : see 
-ENCr.] The quality of being student. 

1863 Even. Standard 6 June, A peculiar stridency charac- 
terised the voice of the assailant. 1883 Bssant A U in Garden 
Fair n. i, The piano . . required now the most delicate finger- 
ing to keep down the stndency of age. 

Strident (stroi'dent), a. [ad. L. stridentem , 
pr. pple. of stridfre , to creak. Cf. F. strident .] 

X. Making a harsh, grating or creaking noise ; 
loucl and harsh, shrill, 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Strident , crashing or making a 
noise, creaking. 17a* Bailey. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair 
Ii, * Brava 1 brava I * old Steyne’s strident voice was heard 
roaring over all the rest, i860 Farrar Ong. Lang, iv, 76 
Strident consonants evidently formed from the hiss ot certain 
serpents. 1873 H. James R. Hudson xxv, (1870) III. 231 His 
strident accent. 1903 J. B. Firth Hig/tw. Derbysh. xxvi. 
394 The rush and rattle of strident wheels. 

2 . transf. ax\&. fig. . . 

1876 F. Harrison Choice Bks. (x886) 413 All this is not to 
be disposed of by a somewhat strident scorn in the name of 
a somewhat mysterious gospel. X907 A thenmnm 25 May 
641/x The. . picture, .is fiee from the strident colour which 
he has sometimes fallen into of late. 

Hence Stri'dently adv. 

1839 Boyd Recreat. Country Parson (1862) 36 There lies 
the large blue quarto, .. there the massive foolscap,. .then 
the ivory stridently cuts it through, a 1894 Stevenson St, 
Ives xxvi, (1908) 194 The whole enclosure continuously and 
stridently resounded with the rain. 

Strider (strai-dar). [f. Stride v. 4 -er i.] One 
who strides. 

1836 [H. H. Dixon] Post ij- Paddock i. ix They [Shrop- 
shire horses] are., quick strideii through dirt. 1876 
-Blackmore Criffs xxxii, Hardenow came almost daily, 
having put his class of strides under a deputy six-Ieaguei. 
*895 Outing Sept. 437/1 He is a wonderful strider, having 
occasionally taken two instead of three steps between 
the hui dies. 1893 Marg. Stokes Three Months in For ists 


of France 174 The stalwait strider by the side of the green- 
hooded waggons. 

Striding (strardii)), vbl. sb. [f. Stride v. + 
-ing !.] The action of the vb. Stride. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 480/1 Strydynge, pateniacio, stra - 
gtatus, pantagium. 1677 Coles Diet. Eng.-Lat Astriding 
over, inter ceptio passis ertn tints facta. 1836 Em erson Eng. 
Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. 113 No hope, no sublime 
augury, cheeis the student, no secuie striding from experi- 
ment onward to a foreseen law. 1905 Vachell The Hill ix. 
187 A nod of the head, a keen look, and a striding ofi else- 
where. 

Comb. 1807 Wordsw. Force of Prayer 21 The Striding- 
place is called The Strid. 

Striding (stiardiq), ppl. a. [f. Stride v.+ 
-ing 2 .] That strides. Also fig. 

1338 Elyot Diet,, Various, an aduerbe, wbyche sygny* 
fyethe stiydynge. 2663 D. Lloyd State-Worthies (1670) 27 
Men of quick and large striding minds loving to walk to- 
gether. x8x8 Keats Endym. 11. 24 What care, though striding 
Alexander past The Indus with his Macedonian numbers ? 
x8gx N. Gouid Double Event xix, He meant to give the 
horse a good striding gallop as soon as it was light, xoog 
Eliz. Banks Myst. Frances Farrington rox The somewhat 
striding walk of a tall woman. 

b. Striding level : a spirit-level supported at 
both ends so as to straddle over intervening pro- 
jections. So striding stand, 

1878 Lockyer Stargazing 332 Place a striding level on 
the pivots. *890 W. F. Stanley Surv. Instrum. 22 a In 
the construction of the striding level,.. the two striding 
stands 3 ’^' aie carried down fiom the ends of the casing 
tube B of the spirit level. 

Stridiugly (strqi'diijli), adv. [f.. STRIDING 
ppl. a. + -Vt 2 !j In a striding manner. 

1348 Thomas Hal. Gram., Diet. (1530) F iv, Cauascioue, 
stndynglie. 1677 Miege Diet. Eug.-Fr., Stridmgly, cu 
dlargissant ses jantbes. 184a Tart's blag. IX. a89 He 
stepped timidly, and yet almost stridingly, towards me. 

Siridor (strai’doa). Also 7 stridour. [a. L. 
stridor , f. stridere : see Strident a. Cf. F. 
strideur.] 

1. A harsh, high-pitched sound, a shrill grating or 
cieaking noise. 

163a W. Litiigow Trav. x. 439 Least.. foi the stridor of 
his teeth his chaigex be redoubled. 1649 Bulwui Patko. 
viyot. 11. i. 90 That hated stridor that is so offensive to the 
Hares of those. 1697 Dryden AEneis xii. 1258 Juluina., 
knew th ’ill Omen, by her screaming Cry, And studour of 
her Wings. 1778 W. Payee Min. Comub, 6g Bend a piece 
of pure Tin, or Site it bard, and it will give a Clashing noise 
or stridor. 1846 Landor Intag. Conv., Southey $ Landor 
Wks. 1853 II. 65/2 Now time never was an arrow in the 
world that made a horrible stridor in _its course. 1880 A. 
H. Swinton Insect Variety 152 Thus, if two males be con- 
lined, they maintain incessant stridoi. a 1894 Stlvenson 
Lay Morals etc. (19x1) 290 The listener heard in his 
memory, .the stridor of an animated life. 

2. Path. A harsh, vibrating noise produced^ by 
some bionchial, tracheal, orlaiyngeal obstiuction. 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

1876 Bristowe Theory Praet. Med, (1878) 530 The 
patient suffers from more or less stridor of the breath 
sounds. 1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 280 The tiacheal 
stridor and brassy cough. Ibid. VI. 376 The_ peculiar im- 
portance of lnryngeal stxidoi with dyspnoea is not merely 
diagnostic. 

Stridulant (strrdiwlanl), a. [ad. mod.L. stri- 
dtilantem (neut. pi. St> idttlantia, the name of 
a group of insects), pr. pple. of siriduldre : see 
next.] That stridulates. 

1843 Zoologist I. 31 A stridulant little creature to which 
I frequently listened during the silent watches of the night. 

Stridlllate (strrdmk't), v. [f. mod.L. stri- 
duldt-, siriduldre , f. L. stndul-us: see Stridulous.] 
intr. To make a harsh, grating, shrill noise : 
said spec, of certain insects. 

1838 tr, Gourecm in Entom, Mag. V. 98 , 1 am inclined to 
believe these insects mute,.. because I have nevei heard 
them stridulate. 1834 Badham Haliewt. xox Women are 
obliged to stridulate louder at each other as lhe wind rises 
and threatens to drown their voices. 1871 Darwin Desc. 
Man x, (1874) 303 Some species stridulate very loudly. 1 1893 
Natural Set. Jan. 49 The spider stridulates to warn animals 
that would prey upon it of its deadly nature, 

b. Path. (See quot.) 

1898 Sjd. Soc, Lex., Stridulate , to suffer from stridor. 
Hence Stri'dulating vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1861-2 Le Conte Classif. Coleaf teta N, Amer. 1. Inliod. 
p. xx, Stridulating organs.. exist in various families. 187* 
Darwin Desc. Man ix. (1874) 273 The males of several 
species of Theridion have the power of making a stridulating 
sound. x88o A. H Swinton Insect Variety 167 The Stimu- 
lating Locust (Pachytylus stridulus). 

Stridulation (stridirlltff’Jan). [a. F. stridula- 
tion (Goureatt 1837), agent-n. f. mod.L. striduldre: 
ses Stridulate v.\ The action of the vb. Stridu- 
late; the stridulous noise produced by certain 
insects. 

1838 tr, Goureaw in Eniom, Mag, V. 92 The male alone 
possesses the power of stridulation ; he makes use of it to 
attract and please the female. Ibid. 94 The combination of 
all these little sounds produces the general sound ot stimu- 
lation. 187X Darwin Desc. Man ix. (1874) 274 The stimu- 
lation seives.. to call.. the female. 187a — Emotions xiv. 
330 Even insects express anger, terror, jealousy, and love by 
their stridulation. 

Stri&ulator -(stirdirfkttw). [f. Stridulate v. 
+ -or.] a. An insect that stridulates. b. A stxi- 
dulating apparatus. 

1880 A. Ii. Swinton Insect Variety 13a Others, as the 
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Mole-crickets are evening stridulatois. 1895 Natural Sci, 
Jan. 49 A small and feeble spider, winch.. could in no sense 
profit, as the large spiders do, from the possession of a stii- 
dulator unless there were something terrifying or repellent 
in the sound pure and simple. 

Stridulatory (strrdij&ataii), [f. Stridulate 
v. + -oby 2 .] Pertaining to, causing, or caused by 
stridulation ; also, capable of stridruating. 

1838 tr. Goureatt in Entom. Mag. V. g3 It is sufficient to 
cut off one of the elytia; we shall then see the cricket exe- 
cute the stridulatory movement without producing any 
sound Ibid. 97 The stridulatory sound. Ibid. 363 All 
the stridulatory insect-, hitherto mentioned. 1874 Darwin 
Desc, Man x. fed. 2) 288 The females have rudiments of the 
stridulatory organs pioper to the male. 

+ Stri dulency. Obs. rare, [f. L. strTdul-us 
(see Stridulous) + -ency.] Striduloiisness. 

1657 Reeve God's Plea 21 High phrased bablings, Phari- 
saical! boastings and stridulencies, 

Stridulent (stri'db/lent) , a. [f. L. strTdid-us 
(see next) + -ent. Cf. Stridulant a.] = next. 

1874 Coues Birds N. IV. 118 They . .have a not displeasing 
stridulent sound, fiom mingling of the weak chirrups from 
so many throats. 1880 Ruskin in igth Cent. June 957 
Coarse, stridulent, and, in the ordinary sense of the phrase, 
‘broad ' forms of utterance, are not dialects at all. 

Stridulous (strrdi«Ios), a. [f. L. stndnl-us 
(f. strid-cre 1 see Strident a.) + -oua.] 

1 . Emitting or producing a shrill grating sound. 

1611 Chapman Iliad in. Comm. 48 But where they weie 

graue and wise Counsellors, to make them garrulous, as 
Grsishoppers are stridulous ; that application holdeth not in 
these old men. a 1634 Bp. Hall Strut. Beauty ty Unity 
Ck. Wks. II: 369 The Church then is a Dove.., not a stridu- 
lous Jay. 1663 Boyle Use/. Exp. Nat . Philos, 11. v. xiv. 
250 A setvant sometimes complained to me,, .that when he 
was put to whet a knife, that stridulous motion of the air 
was wont to make his gummes bleed. 28x9 H. Bus it Ves- 
triad tv. 767 Stridulous guitar with wiry twang. 1864 G. 
A. Lawrence Maurice Dering II. 32 That.. stridulous 
young person, who.. screams when she talks, and squalls 
when she sings. 1878 Longf. Ovid in Exile it. 30 Nor as 
before o'er the Ister Comes the Sarmatian boor driving his 
stridulous cart. 

2 . Of voice, sound : Harsh, shrill, grating. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. it. vi. 95 A small and 
stridulous noyse. 1778 Bp. Lowth TransL Isaiah Notes 
153 A feeble stridulous sound- 1779 G. White Selbarne 
11. xlvi. To Barrington (1789) 252 The shrilling of the field- 
cricket, though sharp and stridulous, . . marvellously delights 
some hearers. 2790 Cowper Iliad it. 268 In piercing accents 
stridulous. 2873 Mon ley Rousseau 1 . 229 Rousseau, .sought 
new life away from the stridulous hum of men. 

3 . Path. Pertaining to or affected with stridor. 

1832-29 Good Study Med. (ed. 3) I. 6og Laryngismus 

stridulus. Stridulous constriction of the larynx. 2877 F. 
T. Roberts Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) 1 . 360 Moie or less dys- 
pnoea is usually felt, while the breathing maybe stridulous. 
Hence Stri'dulously adv. ; Stridulousness. 
2727 Baxley vol. II, Stridulousness. 1832 Blackw. Mae. 
XXX. 327 The old dotard, .is heaid feebly and stridulousiy 
proclaiming, ‘ Take notice ! I will’ [etc.]. 

Stria : see Stray » .1, Stey. 

Stria, Strier, obs. forms of Stboy z\, Stroyer. 
Strief, Striek : see Strife, Stbeek v. 
t Strif, Obs. Also 5 atryf, strift. [Error of 
some kind for MDu. schreve, a use of schreve line, 

- mark (mod.Du. schreef).'] A measure for Rhenish 
wine, one-24th of the ohm or aam. 

2405 Halyburton Ledger (1867) 23 A stek off Ryne vyne 
hald 3 ham and 1 strif, the rowd cost xsli. 15 s. 2496 Ibid. 
25 A stek of Ryns wyne haldand 4 ham 12 strift. Ibid. 90 
A stek of Rynis wyne.. haldand 4 ham x8 stryf. 

Strif, obs. form of Strive v. 

Strife (straif). Forms : 3-5 strif, stryf, 3-7 
strive, 4 strijfe, 4-5 strijf, striif, 4-6 striff(e, 
slryff(e, stryve, 4-7 stryfe, 5-6 stryif(f, 6 strief, 
•Sr. strywe, 4- strife. PI. 4-6 stryves (4-5 -is, 
-ys), 4-7 strives ; 4 strifa, 5 stryfs, 4-5 stryfes, 
-ys, strifis, 6- strifes, [a. OF, eslrif, related to 
estriver : see Strive vi] 

I . The action of striving together or contending 
in opposition ; a condition of antagonism, enmity, 
or discord 5 contention, dispute. 

21x225 Alter. R. 200 pe uormest is Cheaste, oSer Strif. <1x250 
Gen. 4 Ex. 373 NiO, and strif, and ate, and san, Sal ben hi- 
twen neddre and wimman. a 2300 Cursor M. 28106 Wit 
flitt, wit hrixil, striue and strut, c 1350 Leg. Rood lii. 838 
A fell woman and full of strife. 1471 Caxton Recuyell 
(Sommer) 74 They desired nothing but stryf & debate. 
2535 Coverdale Ps, liv. 9 For I se vnrightuousnes & strife 
in y» cite. 1546 T. Hcywood Prov. n. ii. (1867) 47 The 
diuell hath cast a bone . . to set stryfe Betweene you. 2601 
Shaks. /ul. C, in. i, 263 Domesticke Fury, and fierce Ciuili 
stufe. 2692 Prior Ode Intit. Hor. viii, When bound in 
double Chains poor Belgia lay, To foreign Arms, and inward 
Strife a Prey. 2750 Gray Elegy 73 Far from the madding 
crowd’s ignoble strife. 2867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. vi. 
(1880) 90 The unemployed sought to remove to some foreign 
country less disturbed by party strife. 

_ fo. An act or instance of contention or antago- 
nism ; a contest or conflict, a quarrel or dispute. 

Leg. Nath. 735 Comen alle strikinde,,for to heren 
pis strif. a 1300 Cursor M. 18568 pan bigan a neu strif Son 
bituix Jiam and min kynghtes. c 2380 Wyclif Set. Whs. I. 
228 Suche dmsioun is cause of baieilis and strives among 
men. 1474 Caxton Chesse iv. iv. (1883) 173 To appese alle 
stryues and contencions. 2484— Babies of Alf once vs, They 
fylle in a giete dyflerent or stryf. 2568 Grafton Chi on. 

II. 111 Strifes increased in the land eueiy whete 2570 
Levins Manip. 152/31 A stiiue, certamen. 1600 Fairfax 


Tasso x. xxx, These stiiues.. And discords. 1672 Trench- 
field Cap Gray Hairs (1688) 43 He that blows the Coals in 
others strifes, shall be sure to have the sparks fly in his 
mouth. 1844 H. H. Wilson Bi it. India I 217 The counsels 
of the elders of the tribe, ariested the strife upon the eve of 
its occurrence 2846 Sumner Scholar, Jurist, etc. 69 With- 
drawing from the strifes of the world. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) IV. 259 His simple and noble thoughts.. soon de- 
generated into a mere strife of words. 

c. tram f. and fg. Now rare. 

1398 1 'hevisa Barth. De P, It. v. xxxi. (1495) 142 Also it 
happeth that . . wynde is gadred and closed wythm the smalle 
skynnes of the lybbes and by the stryf therof is brede sore 
pryckyuge and ache, c 1400 Destr. Troy 10105 Pollexene 
the pert with hir pure loue .stoppet the strif of his strong 
heit. £2491 Chast.Goddes Chyld. 12 That is somtime for 
a stryfe betwene the spirite and the flesshe. 1773 Johnson 
(ed. 4), Strife.. 4. Natural contrariety; as, the strife of acid 
and alkaly, 2797-2809 Coleridge Three Graves m. 378 He 
reach’d his home, and by his looks They saw his inward 
strife. 1823 Byron Heaven 4- Earth iti, While safe amidst 
the elemental strife, Thou sitt'st within thy guarded ark 1 
2826 Hood Mermaid of Margate 69 And whilst he stood, 
the watery strife Encroach’d on every hand. 2902 Macm. 
Mag. Apr. 450/2 The north wind blew up the ciests of the 
waves in the lace as when we were in the strife of it. 

d. A subject of contention, rare. 

1535 Coverdale Ps. lxxix. [Ixxx.] 6 Thou hast made ys a 
very strife vnto our neghbours. 166* H. Newcome Diaiy 
(Chetham Soc.) 118 But Z have ever yet beene made the 
strife of tongues. [Cf. Ps. xxxi. 20 (1535 Coverdale and 1611).] 
2738 Wesley Psalms lxxx. vii, A Strife we are to All around. 

f e. occas. (for rime). Trouble, toil, pain, dis- 
tress. Obs. 

c 1250 Gen. Ex. 268 Fro swine, and sorwe, and deades 
strif. Ibid. 778 De king Sbolede sorje-s strif. 1390 Gower 
Conf. III. 10 Mi joie is torned into strif. 2567 Glide .y 
God'ie Ball. (S.T.S.) 28 The flesche man die, with painc 
and striue. 

2 . Phr . *j*a. In strife-, in a state of discord or 
contention. Obs . 

<12300 Cursor M. 14544 pir lues bat him liild in strijf, pai 
hatted na man mare on lijf. 1398 Trlvjsa. Barth. De P. R. 
vi. xviii. (1495) 204 A good lorae..acoidyth theym that ben 
in stryffe. c 2470 Henry Wallace 1. 19; For he with thaim 
hapnyt rlcht ont ill stryff. 1544 Bet ham Precepts War 1. 
cxxxii. G v b. And chefely when thy kingdom is in strj fe, 
2590 Shaks. Midi. N. v. 1. 228 If 1 should as Lion come in 
strife Into this place. 

b. At strife : at variance. + Also, at a strife, 
c 2470 Henry Wallace 1. 237 The Jong captane has fallyn 
with me at stryff. 1508 Dunbar Poems v. 25 Scho..held 
Sanct Petir at stryfe. 2579-80 North Pluiaich, Romulus 
(1595) 25 Romulus and Remus.. fell sodainely at a strife 
together about the place where the citie should be builded. 
2593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, t. ii. 4 Why how now Sonnes, and 
Biother, at a strife ? 2070 Dryden Tyr. Love v. i. 52 My 
Wring thoughts are with themselves at strife. 2746 P. 
Francis tr. Horace, Ep. 1. i. 241 If my judgment, with itself 
at strife, Should contradict my general couise of life. xB6x 
Pattison Ess. (1889) I* 34 The crown of England, always at 
strife, and often at open war, with its own barons. 2878 
Browning La Saistaz 35 Why are right and wrong at strife ? 

fe. Without strife-, without demur; without 
doubt, indisputably, unquestionably. Sometimes 
app. a mere tag, for rime. Also, thereof no strife : 
that is not disputed. Obs. 

_ 2297 R. pLOUc. (Rolls) 6417, & wan Edmond made is eirof 
is lond wijoute striue. <12300 R. Horn 407 ‘Horn , heo 
sede, ‘ wipute "strif pu schalt haue me to |>i wif'. <22300 
Cursor M. 462a ‘ Do wai,’ he said, 1 per-of 11a strif.' c 1380 Sir 
Ferumb . 1892 Nopeles woldy of pe fayn wyle wyp-oute strif, 
Wat maner man ys Charlemnyn. 2375 in Horstm. Alteugl. 
Leg. (1878) 124/2 And bad liem hope wipoute stryf Najt 
eten of pe tre of lyf. c 2407 Lydg. Resoit <$• Sens. 6831 
Alceste..cbes to goon vn-to hir grave Wilfully, without[e] 
stryve. 

f d. By or with strife : by foi ce or violence. Obs. 
e 2330 A rth. <y Merl. 6493 What bi loue & what hi striif, 
He fojlay pe stewardes wnf. c 2400 Destr. Troy 174 And 
wo this wethur shuld wyn bude witke as I say, Ayre euyn 
to pe Oxen, entre horn in yoke, With stride or with stroke 
till pai stonde wolde. 

f e. To have, hold, make, take strife : to contend, 
quarrel (with). Obs. 

e 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. pr. iv. (1886) 9, I took stryf [L. 
certamen suscepi ] ayeins the prouost of the pretorie for 
comune profit, c 2375 Sc. Leg, Saints xxxvi. ( Baptist ) 721 
Cese, pare-for, & hald na strife, c 2385 Chaucer L, G. W. 
595 For which he tok with rome & Cesar stryf. c 2400 R nit 
St, Benet (Verse) 650 And mak no strif with old no jing. 
2430-40 Lydg. Bockas vui. i. (1558) 2 b, The tyraunt Decius 
agayn them toke a stryfe. a 2450 Knt. de la Tour xiv. 20 
Faire doughters, kepe you that ye take no striff with no 
comberous folke. c 2600 Shaks. So nit, lxxv. 3 And for the 
peace of you I hold such strife, As twixt a miser and his 
wealth is found. 


f. To make strife : to cause dissension. 

2303 R. Brunne Handt. Symte 1192 Take no wyfe For to 
make betwyxe iou stryfe. CX400 Maun dev. (1839) ii. 11 
Thei seyd, that he made Discord and Strif amonges hem. 
1822 Byron Heaven <y Earth iii, Get thee hence, son of 
Noah ; thou makest strife. 


o. competition, emulation ; an effort or exertio 
of rivalry, a contest of emulation, -f To mat 
strife : to contend or compete (for). f By strifes 
in emulation or rivalry. 

2530 Palsgr. 277/1 Stryfe bytwene two, brigue. Ibid. 277, 
Stryfe who shall do best, estriue a lestriuee. Ibid. 630/1, 
make stryfe to gette an offy ce that gothe by election, jebrigu 
*SS® T. Hoby Castiglione’s Courtyeriysfn) Ep. Txansl. A ii 
W ith an hon est strife of matching others. 1592 Shaks. Ve 
£ Ad. 291 His Art with Natures workmanship at strife, i 
“the dead the liuing should exceed. 2593 — Liter, 171 
Then sonne and father weep with equall strife, Who shu 


weep most for daughter or for wife. 2623 B. Jonson in 
Shaks. Wks. To Rdr., Wherein the Grauer had a strife with 
Natuie, to out-doo the life. 1630 R. N. Camden’s Hist. 
Elis 1. 56 The wealthier Inhabitants aKo of the Sea coasts 
..built them ships of wane by stiiues who should exceede. 
2697 Dryden Virg. Putt. vii. 23 Great was the strife betwixt 
the Singing Swains. 1709 J. Johnson^ C lei gym. V ade-M. 
11. p. c\, In those Ages, when,,the Laity did as it were by 
strifes run into Monasteries. <22720 Congreve To Earl 
Godolphui X05 Thus Gods contended, (noble Strife ! Worthy 
the heavnly Mind) Who most should do to soften anxious 
Life. 1836 Thirlwall Giecce xv. II. 305 Let us still be 
rivals : but let our strife be, which can best sei ve oui country. 

4 . The act of striving ; strong effoit. rate, 

1602 Siiaks. A IPs Well v. iii. 338 Which we will pay, With 
Strife to please you, day exceeding day. 1603 — Meas. for 
RI. in. ii. 246 One, that aboue all other striles, Contended 
especially to know himselfe. 1642 D Rogers Naavtan 136 
We know what strife a man useth in his trade, who hath 110 
inward principle of skill to enable him. 2687 tr. Sallust 
(2692) To Rdr., As if these Mystic Authors made it their 
strife to imitate Nature. 2827 Keble Chr. Yr,, 2nd Sund. 
A dvent vi, Be your strife To lead on earth an Angel's life, 

5 . atlnb. and Comb., as strife-fellow, t -race ; 
objective, as strife-maker, -monger-, strife-hatch- 
ing, -stimng ppT. adjs. 

2552 IIulobi, Stiyfe maker, hthtousor, uaosus, contu- 
mehosus. 1592 Sylvestlr Ivry 315 Our strife-stirring 
Quils. 2598 — Du Bartas 11. ii. iv. Columnes 32 Men’s 
strife.hatching, haut ambition. 2647 Trapp Comm., Ileb. 
xii. 1 'SyCiva,. ..The sti ife-rate, for we must iuii, and fight 
as we run, strive also to outstrip our fellow-racers. 2875 
Morris Ain. v. 108 But some were dight amid the games 
their strife-fellows to be. 2909 Ed in . Rev. Oct. 466 The 
solemn warning to strife-mongers with which he concludes. 
Strife, obs. form of Strive v. 

Strifeful (strarfiful), a. Foims: 4 strifpul, 
5 stryffule, -fulle, 6 atrifull, strivefull, stryf- 
(f)ul(l, 6-8 strifefull, 8- strifeful. [f. Strife sb. 
+ -ful.] Full of strife ; contentious. 

1382 Wyclif Ecclus. viii. 14 Stonde thou not aaen the face 
of the strifful, 24.. in Walter of Henley's Hush. etc. (1890) 
148 That in no wyse be in the howseholde, men debatefulie 
or stiyffulle. 1590 Spenser F. Q. nr. ii. 12 Her list in 
strifull termes with him to balke. 1592 — M. Ilubberd 1021 
'Tli' Ape was stryfull, and ambicious, 1622 G. Randys 
Ovid's Met. 1. 102 Nor Swords, nor Arms weie yet :,.nor 
strifefull Trumpets sound. 2726 Pope Odyss. xxi. 410 
Eummus, thus incouiag'd, hastes to bring The strife-full 
bow. a 2835 Wordsw. Mtsc, Sonn. it. 1 Four fid y Steeds \ 
Soldieis. sick at heart of strifeful Christendom. 1850/ ait's 
Mag. XVII. 762/2 We are no apologists for the violence 
committed . . in those strifeful days. 2890 W . Morris in Eng. 
lllustr. Mag. July 762 They are a strifeful lace. 

Strifeless (strerfles), a. [f. Strife sb. + -less.] 
Free from strife. 

2622 G. S andys Ovid's Diet. 1. 24 Willi stiifeless peace. 
2858 J. M. Neale Rhythm of Bern, de Morlaix (1864) 17 
Peace, endless, strifeless, ageless, The halls of Syon know. 
1906 S. W. Mitchell Pearl 30 The strifeless bourne of 
Paradise. 

Strifer, Strifing, obs. ff. Stbiveb, Striving. 
StrifF(e, obs. iorms of Strife. 

Striffen (stri-fan). Sc., Ulster, and U.S. local. 
Also 9 strifBLon, striffan, -in, etc. (see Eng. Dial. 
Diet.). [Of obscure origin.] A thin membranous 
film ; a thin skin or membrane. 

<226x2 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 142 The fourth [membrane] 
is called Arnoides, it is \ ery white and delicate, like unto the 
thinne striffen of an ynzoin or Spiders webbe. 2802 M. Cu 1- 
ler Life, Jntls. 4 Corr. (1888) II. 71 A pie called macaroni, 
which appeared to be a rich crust filled with the stiiffions 
[printed strillions] of onions. 2824 Mactacgart Gallovtd. 
Ettcytl. 397 Low poor fallow now ye he, Wi’ striffan white 
drawn owre thy eV 1836 Shet/d. Jr til, in Chamb. Edin. 
Jntl. 31 Dec. 388/2 The interior membrane, or, to speak in 
our own dialect, the black striffin, left in the lugs of the fish, 
t Strift, Obs. Also 4 strijft, 7 strifte. [f. 
Strive v. + -t 3 a, after drift, thrift, etc. 

In the first quot. the true reading is prob. frift, but the 
erroneous reading perb. indicates that the word was in exist- 
ence at the date of the Gottingen MS.] 

The action of striving ; an instance of this ; also, 
contention, strife. 

The word seems to have survived to some extent in the 
tiaditional religious phraseology of the Society of Friends; 
the use of it in the Epistle of 1893 (see quot. below) gave 
tise to much discussion in the Society. 

[a 1300-1400 Cursor M. 4439 (Gott.) He ferd ay wid sua 
mekil strijft [Colt, thrift] pat all was done as he "aid scift.] 
262* Brinsley Lnd. Lit. v. 50 This same strift for these 
M asteries, and for rewai ds of learning, is the most commend- 
able play. Ibid. xiv. 195 'this exercise is.. a stirrer vp of 
inuention and of good wits to strift and emulation. 2615 
Crooke Body of Man 195 Hippocrates saith, that the onely 
cause of the strifte of the Infant in the byrth is the want of 
Nourishment. 1629 W. Whatlly God's Hush 1. (1622) 112 
Hee is busie in labouring to obey, and a man that Hues with 
him, may euen perceiue in him.. a strift this way. <21650 
Ussher Ann, (1658) 868 Exhibiting shews in the theatre, 
all kinds of musicall ostentations or stnfts, and oiher variety 
of pleasures. 2674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Self. 119 So neither 
has the first spring of motion any thing of onwardness or 
stirring, but only a pend or earnest strift frontwards, which 
we call springsomness or bearing. Ibid. 124 '1 he spring or 
strift to stir. 2710 Pridbaux Orig. Tithes v. 276 Those 
[laws], .which they would never have made that strift for. . 
had they been put in Execution upon them. Ibid. .281 In 
the Reigns of King Stephen. .and King John when the 
greatest strift was about these Laws. 18x5 J. J. Gurney in 
Brathwaite Mem. (1854) I. 107 Overcome by a violent 
apoplectic attack, and in the strift of death, 1828 Ibid. 374, 
I think there is good reason to suppose a period of some 
strift and considerable loss to be at hand. 2845 Mrs. Eliz. 
Fry in Fry & Cressweli Mem. (1847) II. 5 1 8 [Her dying 
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words] Pray for me— It is a strift, but I am safe. 1893 
Epistle Yearly Meeting Sac. Friends 3 Take comfort from 
the thought that others nave passed through as great a strift, 
and have come forth into peace and happy trustfulness. 
Strift : see Strik Obs., a measure for wine, 
Striff (strig), sb. Also 6 strigge. [Of obscure 
origin.^ 

1. Tne stalk of a leaf, fruit, or flower ; a petiole, 
peduncle, or pedicel. Also,thestemof the hop cone. 

136s J. Halle Hist. Expost. Table iif Certayne tender 
strigges of /undo palustris . . the maishe rushe. 1573 in 
Feuillerat Revels Q. Elis. (1908) 156 Strigges of bay Leaves 
for twigg heades at vi <l the peece. 1577 It. Goocr. Hires • 
back's Husb. tv. 187 Perfume them with Galbanum, Rea/ins, 
or olde strigges of Grapes. 1578 Lyte Dodoens vt. xvi. 678 
The roote [of Heatli] is tender.. and putteth foorth in diuers 
places many newe twigges or strigges. *674 Ray S. # E. C. 
Words ?6 (bis) The Shtg: the footstalk of any fruit. Paio! us. 
Susstex]. 1683 Wiieler Jaunt. Greet e iv. 309 A quadrangu- 
lar Stalk, set at several distances with I, eaves, upon a long 
strig or stem. 1881 Whitehead Haps 13 One fault in the 
flower cones of the old fashioned Grape hops is that they 
have a thick strig or stem. *891 Jrnl. R. Agric. i>oc. 853 
The central stem, or ' strig ’ of the hop cones. 1901 Times 
a SejJt. 6 [Birds] will strip a currant-bush of its fruit so 
effectively as to leave nothing but the bare strigs, 

2 . A long thin appendage in various tools ; the 
tang of a sword-blade {Cent. Did .) ; the stem of 
a marking-gauge ; or the like. Also, the projec- 
tion under the bowl of a tobacco-pipe. 

1703 [R. Ncvk] City <$• C. Purchaser 19 5 The Scraper, .is 
..of Steel, in the form of an Equilateral Ttiangle, in the 
middle of which is fixed an Iron Strig, on the end of which 
is fixed a Wooden-knob, or Handle. 1805 R. W. Dickson 
Tract. Agric, II, 596 The earthing up may he accomplished 
with facility by the above implement, merely by fixing a 
small piece of wood 011 the stiig of it. 1844 Florist's Jrnl. 
(18461V. 159 From the base of the two lower ones the strig 
or tail is fastened, which is tin ust into the earth to support 
and retain the label in its place. 1875 Sea ion Fret-Cutting 
83 The mat king gauge is composed of two pieces, the gauge 
block, through which passes the bar or strig on which is 
fixed the iron point that maiks the work. 

Hence Strig 1 v. trans., to remove the strig or 
stalk from (curiants, etc.) ; Stringing vbl. sb. 
{altrib. in stringing machine), 

1887 Kentish Class. 165 Will you help me strig these 
curiants? 1899 Jntl. R. Agric. Soc. Ser. m, X. 40 Some 
Dutch black currants .. were being put through a patent 
stringing machine. 

I! Striga (strorga). PI. atrigse (strai-dg*). [L. 
striga furrow, swath of hay or corn, flute ot a 
column (- stria).] 

1 1. Arch, => Stria i. Obs. 
vjjt W. Nlwton tr. Vitruvius' Archil, m. Hi. (1791) 64 
The strigrn of the columns are in number twenty-four. 

2 . Bot. A row of stiff bristles ; now, a stiff 
bristle (chiefly pi.). 

*760 j[. Lee Inf rod. Bot. in. xviii. (1765) 313 Strigae , with 
their Stiff Bristles, aie of use to prevent Plants from being 
biuised and destroyed by Vermin, 1796 Withering Brit. 
Plants (ed. 3) I. 85 Striga;, strong spear-shaped bristles, or 
thorns- 1819 T. Cast lk Introd. Bot. 109 The bristles of 
plants have also received other denominations. -a. Striga, or 
stiff-bristles— that variety of the awl-shaped, which aie seen 
in the common borage. *840 Paxton Bot. Diet., Striga;, 
little upright, unequal, stiff hairs, swelled at their bases, 

3 . Ent. (See quots.) 

x8a6 Kirby & Sr, Entomol. xlvi. IV. 390 Striga (Striga). 
A narrow transverse streak. 1836 Shuckaud tr. Bur- 
meisters Mm. Entom. 35 Striga (striga) a transverse band. 

Strigate (strai-g^t), a. Ent. [ad. L. strigdt- 
us, f. L. striga : see Striga and -ate 2.] ■= Stri- 
GOSE af 2. 1891 Century Diet. 

Strigated (stiaig^ted), a. [f. L. strigat-us (see 
prec.) + -ED J .] Having a channelled surface, 

a. Min. b. Zool. (in specific name of a snake). 

17*8 Woodward Nat. Htst. Fossils 1. I. 147 Spar of a 
stngated or ridg'd Form. 1840 J. E. Gray Catal, Snakes 
Brit. Mm. 10 The Strigatecf Trimesurus. Trimesurus 
strigatus. 

II Striges (strardg/z), pi. [L. stngis (Vitruv.), 
synon. with striae , strigae : if the word be not a 
misreading, the sing, would normally be strixi] 
The channels of a fluted column. 

I S®3 Shu id Archit. D iij b, If this piller be garnished and 
filled ivith Canaliculi, and Striges. 1664 Evelyn tr. Freart's 
Parallel Archit. etc. 130 To the. .Shafts of some Columns 
appertain Striges, which . . are those excavated Channells, by 
our Workmen call'd Flulings. 3789 P. Smyth tr. Aldrich’s 
Archit, 1, iii. 13 Those channellings in the shaft of the 
column, which aie called by the several names of Striae . , 
Striges, or ..Strigiles. 1843 Gwilt Archit. Gloss. 1038, 

Stright, obs. Sc. form of Straight. 

Strigil (stri'dgil). ’[ad. L. strigilis, f. strig-, 
string/re to touch lightly (see Stricture sb.). 

The cognate pop.L. * singula, cuiry-comb, is represented 
by It. streggfiia, OF. estrille (mod.F. dinlle) ; it was 
adopted in OHG. as strigil (mod.G. striegel ).] 

1. Ant. An instrument with a curved blade, 
for scraping the sweat and dirt from the skin in 
the hot-air bath or after gymnastic exercise. Also 
applied transf. to a flesh-brush or other instrument 
used for the same purpose. 

158X Mui. caster Positions xxxiv. (1887) 133 Certaine 
scrapers called Strigiles. a X700 Bvelyn Diary June 1645, 
Being rubbed with a kind ofstrigil of seal's-skin, put on the 
operator's hand like a glove. 1775 R. Chandler Trav. 
Asia M. (1825) I. 63 We were nibbed with a mohair-bag 
fitted to the hand, which, like the ancient strigil, brings 


away the gross matter perspired. 1843 Civil Engtn. 
Arch. Jrnl. VI. 96/1 One day Hadrian recognized an old 
companion in arms in poverty, scraping himself with a tile 
instead of the strigil. 1854 Fairholt Did. Terms Art , 
Strigil , an instrument of bronze, curved, and hollowed like 
a spoon, used by the Romans to scrape off perspiration from 
the body after bathing. 1887 D. Maguire Art of Massage 
ii. 19 Our masseurs of to-day use an instrument similar to 
the Strigil made of box or any other hard wood, and call it 
sometimes strigil or railctte. 1894 J. Sturgis Bk. Song 8 
Or naked Lysis, fresh from eager game, Draws down the 
strigil light o'er breast and limbs aflame. 

2 . Ent. (See quot.) 

*873 F. B. White in Entomol. Monthly Mag. X. 60, I 
found that the males of cei tain species [of Corixa] weiepio- 
vided with a curious structure. ..As this structure beais 
some Resemblance to a ‘curry-comb’ it may be styled.. the 
‘strigil’ or Jstrigilifoim organ ', 1910 G. H. Carpenter 
Hemiptera in Encyi l. Brit. XI 1 1 . sfii/x The sixth segment 
[of the male Cor/jrorJbeai ing on its upper side a small stalked 
plate (strigil) . . furnished with rows of teeth. 

3 . Comb. 

1870 Roli.eston A nil it. Life 23 The strigil-shaped first 
phalanx of the index digit. 

Strigilate (strrdgildt), a. [ad. mod. L. strigi- 
latus , i. L. strigil-is : see Strigil.] (See quot.) 

x8z6 Kirby Sc Sr. Entomol. xlvi. IV, 330 Strigilate (Strigi- 
lata). When on the inner side of the first joint of the hand 
or palm the segment of a circle is taken out at the base 
opposite to the spur, the sinus being often pectinated with 
spines. 

t Stri'gilate, v. Obs.-° [f. mod. L. strigilat -, 
f. strigil-is Strigil.] trans. (See quot.) Hence 

Stxigila'tion. 

1633 Cocker am 1, Slrigillate , to currie a horse. 163® 
Blount Glossogr. 1658 Phillips, Strigilation , . .a cun ying 
of a horse. 

Strigiliform (stri'dgilifpjm), a. [ad. mod.L. 
type strigiliformis , f. strigili-s : see Strigil and 
-FORM.] Having the form of a strigil. 

1873 F. B. White in Entomol. Monthly Mag. X. 60. 

Strigillose (strrdgilffns). Bot. rare. [f. mod. 
L. strigilla , dim. of Striga.] Finely strigose. 

1857 A. Gray First Less. Bot. 332 Strigillose, Strigose : 
beset with stout and appressed, scale-like or rigid bristles. 

t Strigment. Obs. [ad. L. strigmentnm , 
f. strig- root of string/re : see Strigil.] The 
dirt and perspiration scraped off the skin with a 
strigil or otherwise. Hence Strigm.enti'tious a., 
of the nature of * strigment’. 

X646S1KT. Browni: Pseud, Ep. ir.v. 85 [Certain physicians] 
who beside the strigments and sudorous adhesions from mens 
hands, acknowledge that nothing proceedeth fiom gold in the 
usuall decoction thereof. 1745 R. James Med. Did. III. 
s.v. Strigmentuntj Strigments absterged in the Baths are of 
a healing, mollifying, and discutient Quality. Ibid., The 
stiigmentitious Sordes of the Palaestra, which have a Mix- 
ture of Dust, discuss Collections of Matter about the Joints. 

+ Stri gose, a. 1 Obs. [ad. L. strigosus, lean, 
lank, meagre, f. striga: see STRIGA and -ose.] 
Meagre, sapless. Also Jig. 

1708 Berkeley Commonpl . Bk. Wks. 1871 IV. 478 In short, 
the dry, strigose, rigid way will not suffice. 17x0 T. Fuller 
Pharm. Extemp. 331 The Juices of Herbs.. coned a dry 
strigose Habit with mollifying Moisture. 

Strigose (strargtms), a . 2 [ad. mod.L. stri- 
gosus, u L. striga (in mod. Latin uses) : see Striga 
and -OSE.] 

1 . Bot. Covered with strig® or stiff hairs. Also 
of hairs : Having the character of strigse. 

1793 Mart yn Lang, Bot., Strigosum folium, a Strigose 
leaf, .set with stiff lanceolate bristles. X833 Lindley Introd. 
Bot, 1. ii. 43 The adjective term strigose is . . occasionally still 
employed to express a surface covered with stiff hairs. 1866 
Treat. Bat. 1104/1 Strigose, coveied withsti igm. Linnaeus 
considered this word synonymous with Hispid. 1887 W. 
Phillips Brit. Discomycetcs 213 Covered with a very dense 
coat of rigid, fasciculate, . .strigose hairs. 

2 . Ent. Having strig®, streaked. 

1826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. xlvi. IV. 390 Strigose (Stri. 
gosa). Painted with seveial such streaks [sc. strigrn]. 1847 
Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. v. 356 Elytra, .very minutely and 
strigose punctulale. 

Hence Btri'gfosely adv. 

x866 Treas. Bot. 689/x (Lithas per muni) They are rough 
stiigosely hairy herbs or undershrubs. 

StrigOUS (strai’gos), a. Bot. rare. [ad. mod. 
L. strigosus : see Strigose and -ous.] =* Strigose 
a . 2 1 (in quot. 1877 trans/.). 

X77 6 J. Lec Introd, Bot. Explan. Terms 383 Strigosum, 
strigous, armed with lance-shaped Prickles. X877 Coues & 
Allen N. Amer. Rod. 115 The ears.. are hirsute— almost 
strigous— with rather long and stiflish straight hairs, that 
form a slight fringe. 

Strigulated (stri'gWlfifled), a. [f. mod.L. 
strignla , dim. of striga (see Strig a) + -ate 2 + 
-ed 1.] = Strigillose a. 

1899 Novitates Zool. Dec. 307 Gonodela olliqnilineata. 
Forewings : white, speckled with olive-fuscous } the costa 
strigulated with fuscous. 

Striif, strijf(e, obs, forms of Stripe, Strive v. 

Strik, obs. form of Stirk, Stbick sb. 

Strike (straik), sb. Forms : 4-6 strik, stryk, 
4-7 stryke, 4- strike, [f. Strike v, (In senses 
3-4 perh. a. MLG. derivatives of the same root : 
cf. Stbick sb.) 

In early instances it is sometimes doubtful whether the 
word is this or Strick sb. or Streak sb., as the spelling sink, 
stryk , strick does not always indicate a short vowel, and 


conveisely the spelling strike, stryke does not always imply 
that the vowel is long.] 

*{* 1. A distance. Obs. 

From the rimes the word seems to be strike , not strick. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. Wace (Rolls) 1052 He dyde 
make for fens a dyk Aboute )>e castel a gret stryk. ibid. 
1420 In-to j>e se of Aufryke Jxey comen, & passed a gret 
stryke. 

2. A bundle or hank of flax, hemp, etc. : = 
Striok sb. 1. [Cf. Pg. estrtga.] 
c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 676 This Pai doner hadde heer as 
yelow as wex, But smooth it heeng as dooth a strike of flex. 
1530 Palsgr. 277/a Stiyke of flaxe, poupec de ft lace. 1613 
Markham Eng. Houseiu. it. iii. 06 Then you shall say it 
[the hemp or flax] is biak’t enough, and then tearming that 
which you called a baite or bundle befoie, now a strike, you 
shall lay them together. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. 27 6 
A Sti ike of Flax, so much as is Heckle# at one handful. 
X743 R. Maxwell Set. Trans. Soc. Improv. Agric. 336 
when the Flax is well scutched, take a moderate Handful 
of it, fold it in the Middle, plet it like a Rope, but loosely. 
..After you have beat it for some time, open the Strike. 
1794 A. Young Agric. Suffolk 49 The buyer heckles it [re. 
hemp]..; he makes it into two or three sorts: long strike, 
short strike, and ptill tow. 

b. ? A handful of corn-stalks. 


x8x7 Coleridge Three Graves in. it, On the hedge-elms in 
the narrow lane Still swung the strikes [so Sibyll, Leaves', 
eat Her version spikes] of corn. 

3 . a. = Strickle sb. 1, Striok sb. 3. 

c X43S Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 664/14 Hoc ostorinm, stryke. 
X474 St at. IVinch. in Coventry Led Bk. 396, viij Buyssh- 
elles makith a Quarter, stiiken with a Rasid stryke, and 
neyther hepe nor Canteli. 1538 Elyo r Did., Ilostorium, 
the staffe wherwith all measures he made euen, a stryke. 

a Cal. Anc. Iiec. Dublin (1889) 467 In every myll ther 
e a toll dysshe. .cheyned with a cheyne of iron, and 
a stryke of iron fast to the cheyne. 1639 Horn & Rob. 
Gate Lang. Unlocked x.vxii. g 400 Bread-come, .being mea- 
sured is Strick’d even with a strike (strickle). 1758 in Rep. 
Comm. Ho. Commons II. 431 (Weights & Meas.) The 
Bushel is striked, and to strike it they use a lound ciicular 
Strike, which is of the same Diameter from one End to the 
other. 1844 H. Siehilns Bk. Farm II. 280 In connection 
with the bubhel is the strike for sweeping off the superfluous 
corn above the edge of the bushel. 1839 BartleI r Diet. 
Amer. (ed. 2) 457. 

b. An instiument, usually a rod or narrow 
board, used in various trades (e.g. brickmaking, 
casting, plumbing, gardening) for levelling a sur- 
face by striking off the superfluous material. 

1683 J. Houghton Collect. Lett. Improv. Husb. II. vi. 188 
We also have upon the Table.. a little Trough,, .and in it 
a Strike to 1 tin over the Mould, to make the Bricks smooth : 
this Strike is usually made of Firr, nine inches long, an 
inch and a half broad, and half inch thick. 1823 J. Nichol- 
son Oper. Mech. 631 A kind of lake, tailed a strike, which 
consists of a board about 5 indies broad. 1839 Penny Cytl. 
XIII. 372/x An instrument called a strike is.. provided to 
legulate the thickness of the sheet [of lead), ana to spread 
the melted metal evenly over the table. 1840 Florist's 
Jrnl. (1846) I, xq 8 A strike, which is made of wood, about 
two feet longer than the width of the bed. 1850 E. Dobson 
Bricks 71 /es 1, 27 After whidi the superfluous clay is 
striken with a strike. Ibid, 71 The strike is not used at 
Nottingham. 1883 P, J. Davies Tract. Plumbing I. 28 
The Strike.. is rather an important tool, made as follows. 

c. Measurement by the use of the ‘ strike ’ (sense 
3 a) : Struck or levelled, as> opposed to heaped 
measure. Now rare or Obs. 

1674 Jbake Arith. (1696) 70 Usage in some places hath 
continued Measure by heap, although some Statutes order 
it by Strike. X831 Acc. Peculations Coal Trade 5 The 
Newcastle chaldron. -by measuie is 24 bolls strike.. .The 
London chaldron is 36 bushels heaped. 

4. A denomination of dry measure, used iu 
various parts of England (but not officially recog- 
nized since the 16 th c.) ; usually identical with the 
bushel, but in some districts equal to a half-bushel, 
and iu others to two or four bushels. Also, the 
cylindrical wooden measuring vessel containing 
this quantity. Cf. Stroke sb. 22. 

First recorded in AF. foim cslnke. The word is believed 
to have been originally used for a measure ‘stxuck’ or 
levelled with a strickle, not heaped. 

[1384 MS. Acc. Each, K. R. Bd, 97 No. 3 m. 11 In .vij. 
estrikes et .j. pecke auene. 1350-x Rolls of Parlt. II. 230/2 
Et 5 les Estrikes soient auxi bien enseales, come Bussels & 
autres Mesures.] 13.. Pi opr. Sand. (Vernon MS.) in 
Archiv Stud. nett. Spr. LXXXI. 318/16 Men takc}> not of 
a lanterne be liht And put vndur a strik vnrihl Bote on a 
Candelstikke on hfy 0x440 Pallad. on Ilusb, xi. J04 Salt 
let screue On liem, iij stryk on x strike [L. per decern modios ] 
of oliue. 1467 Coventry Led Bk, 334 Also they have or- 
denyd that the wardens Make ij stnkis, ij Iialfe strykis, ij 
hopes, & let the saltexs have htm with-owt eny money. 
1533-34 Fitzhlrb. Ilusb. g is Two London busshelles of 
pease, the whyche is but two strykes in other places. *540 
Nottingham Rec, III. 378 A cordyng to the Kynges 
Standard, # after viij* gallans to the stryke. 1598 Br. Hall 
Sat. iv. vi. 27 Aitho he buy whole Har nests 111 the spting 
And foist in false strikes to the measuring. 1609 Holland 
Amm. Marcell, Annot d ij, A measure with us called a 
strike, or London bushell would have cost 4.S. 1636 Sir R. 

"QKK.z'nCato Variegaites 38 Hees no good Husbandman, 
that will mislike: To sowe a Pynle wheie he may reape 
a strike. x68o W. Walker Idiomat. Anglo-Lat. 452 He 
measures his money by strikes, Nummos modio metitur. 
x68x in Reliquary (1862) III. 100 Paid for gathering 208 
Strikes of acornes, 03 09 06. *707 [E. Ward] Ihtdibras 
Rediv. vi. ix In Shape most like That Measure which we 
call a Strike. 1759 R. Brown Compl. Farmer 57 A strike, 
which is a bushel measure fill'd only to the edges. x8n P. 
Kelly Univ. Cambist I. 259 A Last contains.. 40 Strikes 
or 80 Bushels. 1868 Peacock Myrc Notes 81 In the Isle 
of Axbolme,..a bushel is not, as elsewhere, one-eighth of 
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a quarter, but double that measuie. The strike or half, 
bushel represents there the legal bushel of eight pecks. 

+ 5 . Ihe unit proportion ol malt in ale or beer. 
Also (? erroneously) of the first strike ~ of the 
highest strength : said of ale. Obs. Cf. Stbaik sb. 1 2. 

16x0 Beau.m. & Ft. Scorn/. Ladv v. iii, Thou miserable 
man, repent, and brew three strikes more in a hogshed. 
170a Floyer Cold. Bathing iv. isq We must use., more 
moderate vinose Liquors, lleer of thiee or four Strike at 
Meals. 1819 Scorr Ivanhoe sd. Our cellarer shall have 
orders to deliver to thee a butt of sack, . . and three hogsheads 
of ale of the first strike, yearly. x8ac — Monad. xv iii, An 
hogshead of ale at Martlemas, of the double strike. 

0 . An act of striking. 

a. An act of striking a blow ; of a snake, the 
act of darting at its prey. 

1587 W. Fowler Whs. (S. T. S.) I. 69 Sche suddenlye hir 
visage did from his [sc. Cupid’s] strykes so hyde, that [etc.]. 
1638 Sm A. Johnston (Ld. Wariston) Diary (S. H. 3.) 3*5 
The Almighty,. hes many arroues in his quyver to peirce 
the at the heart if the first stryk in thy flesch move the not. 
1859 H. Kingsley Geoff. Hamlyn xxviii, She [the dog] 
had drawn herself ahead, and made a bold strike at the 
kangaroo, but missed him. 1879 Atchcrley Trip to Boer- 
land 50 This brute [a snake]., made astrike at my boot as I 
was in the very act of taking it off. 1902 ‘M, Fairless’ 
Roadmendcr 7 With the snake there is the swift, silent 
strike, the tiny, tiny wound, then sleep and a forgetting. 

Jig. x888 Stevenson Black Arrow m. iv, It had been 
determined., to make one bold strike that evening, and, by 
brute force, to set Joanna free. 

b. The striking of a clock, or of the clapper of 
a bell. 

t8yt Ellacombe Belfries 4 Rutgers (ed._3) 38 The way 
to cure a dapper of rearing, or doubling its strike, is to 
lengthen the flight. 1903 B. Harraden Hath. Frenshant 
47 We go on adjusting our lives and emotions to the strike 
of the parish clock. 

+ o. Strike of day : daybreak. 06s. or spurious . 

[If genuine, peih. leferring to the striking of the hour. 
But possibly a mistake of Grose (followed by Dickens) for 
shrike of day (Scrikc si. a). Cf. Streak si. 3 ] 

1790 Grose Prov. Gloss, (ed, 2) Suppl., Strike of Day, 
break of day. 1854 Dickers Hard T. 11. iv, 1 could sen 
nommore if I was to speak till Strike o' day. 

7 . Fishing, fa. ?A place where salmon are 
speared. 06s. rarer -1 . 

at 828 Bewick Meut. (1862) 222, 1 was frequently sent by 
my parents to purchase a salmon from the fishers of the 
* strike ' at Eltringham ford. 

b. The jerk by which the angler secures a fish 
that is already hooked. 

1840 J. Younger River Angling (i860) 88 [This motion is 
wrongly named : it is] rather a retentive hold than a slait, 
or a stiike. 1802 Field ig Mar. 402/1 Once the salmon lias 

one down head foremost with the fly, there is no reason to 

elay the stiike. 

c. A large capture (of fish). 

1887 Hall Caine Dcemsterx, No ‘strike’ was made. 1894 
R. Leighton Wreck Golden Fleece 36 The best stiike of 
heriins be always at the moon-risin. 1903 Daily CArott. 
3 Oct 4/5 When there is a ‘strike,’ and the movement of 
the buoys that support the nets show that a shoal has be- 
come enmeshed [etc.]. 

8 . Mining and Geol. The horizontal course of a 
stratum; diiection with regard to the points of 
the compass. Cf. Streak sb. 5, Stretch sb. 9. 

Prob., as stated in a footnote to the first passage quoted 
below, a recent adoption from German. Tne Ger. word is 
streichen , the inf, of the vb. corresponding to Strike v. 

x8zg A. Sedgwick & Murchison in Trans. Geol. Soc. Ser. 
11. III. 337 The range or strike of this series is from E.N.E. 
to W.S.W. 1833 Lyell Prime. Geol. II L 346 In Europe the 
strike of the beds is not always parallel to the direction of 
the chain. 1830 Ansted Elem. Geol., Min. etc. 291 The 
direction of the bed is called, in Geological language, the 
strike, and the inclination, the dip. x888 Teall Brit. 
Petrogr. 448 Strike— l The strike of a bed is the direction 
(expressed by leference to the points of the compass) of the 
line formed by the intersection of the plane of tne bed with 
the plane of the horizon. 

trattsf. 1883 Nature 23 Feb. 393/2 The main strike of the 
aurora is magnetic east-west. 

9 . A concerted cessation of work on the part of 
a body of workers, for the purpose of obtaining 
some concession from the employer or employers. 
Formerly sometimes more explicitly strike of work. 
Cf., S trike v . 24, 24b. Phrase, on strike, also 
( U.S .) on a strike. 

The sb., together with the related sense of the vb,, has 
been adopted into several Eutopean langs. : G. streik, Du. 
strijk, Sw. sUejk. 

1810 Doctiut. Hist. Amer. Industrial Soc . (igto) III. 370 
The Society, in November 1809, oidered a general strike. 
1813 Ibid. IV. 42 It appeared there was a stake for higher 
wage-,. 1825 Edin. Rev. XLIII. 14 Combinations and 
strikes of work may be necessary. . to bring things sooner to 
their proper level, _ 1830 Poor Man's Guardian 31 Dec. 8/r 
It has beep detei mined at a meeting of delegates, appointed 
by the spinners in the different paits of the country, that 
a general strike shall take place on Monday, the 27th in- 
stant, of all spinners who are receiving less than 4s. 2d. per 
xooo hanks. 1830 Athenaeum 7 Dec. 1282/3 Three hundred 
men on strike have taken amill ! i88x Chicago Times 14 May, 
The employes of the Grand Trunk car shops are on a strike 
for an advance in wages. 1899 C. Plummer Saxon Chron . 
II, 289 Simeon of Durham., represents the enactment as 
causing a sort of clerical strike. ' 

10 . A last ploughing before Ihe sowing, local. 

*823 E. Moor Suffolk Words, Strike is also a mode of 

plowing. We call it back-striking. 1844 Jrnl. R. Agric. 
Soc. V. 1. 6 First year making the fallow, three whole tilths, 
and one stiike, at 8f., il. 8r. ad. 
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11. An act of * striking oil ’ (see Strike v. 67 d) ; 
a discovery of a rich vein of ore in mining. Also 
fig. a stioke of success. 

1883 Century Mag. July 330/1 A restless, speculative 

person, . .now making a lucky strike, and nowsinking all his 
available means in a dry hole. 189s Daily Neius 15 Sept. 
2/3 Langlaagte Estate Gold... The supervising director 
writes that the strike at the sixth level is really grand. 1901 
Munsey's Mag. XXIV. 841 Mr. Giau made a strike with 
his first novelty, ‘La Boheme'. _ 

12 . U.S. In ceitain games, a. Ten-pins. The 
knocking down of all the pins with the first bowl. 

1 366 Lou ell Biglow P. Ser. ir. Introd., To make a stiike 
is to knock down all the pins with one ball, hence it has come 
to mean fortunate, successful. 1884 [see Spare sb} 4]. 

b. Base-ball, (a) An act of striking at the ball, 
characterized as a fair or foul strike (see quot. 
1874); three ‘foul strikes’ cause the batsman to 
be put out. (h) A * foul strike or any act or 
shortcoming on the batsman’s part which incurs 
the same penalty. 

1874 Chadwick Base Ball Man. *03 A fair strike. The 
batsman, when in the act of striking at the ball, must stand 
within the lines of his position. . . A foul strike. Should the 
batsman, when in the act of striking at the ball, step out- 
side the lines of his position, the umpire must call / foul 
strike ’. x8ot N. Crane Baseball 76 Every ball that is not 
hit by the batsman must be a ‘ strike ’ or a ‘ ball 1896 
Knowles & Morton Baseball 103 Strike. — When the bats- 
man tries and fails to kit a ball delivered to him by the 
pitcher, or refuses to strike at a fair ball. 

13 . U.S. Folitical slang. (See quots.) 

1885 Century Mag. Apr. 824/2 When a member introduces 
a bill hostile to some moneyed interest, with the expectation 
of being paid to let the. matter drop... [This proceeding is] 
technically called a ‘strike ’. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commie. 
11. xliv. II. 163 note. 1894 H. C. Merwin in Atlantic 
Monthly Feb. 247/1 A ‘strike 1 is a measure brought for- 
ward simply for purposes of blackmail. 

+ 14 . slang. ‘Twenty shillings’ (Giose Diet. 
Vulgar T., ed. 2, 1788). 

15 . Printing. (See quots.) 

1872 Amer. Encycl. Printing (ed. Ringyall) 149 Drives 
are also sometimes called strikes, or the 01 iginals of matrices. 
x888 [see Drive sb. 15]. 1888 Jacobi Printers' Vocab. 134 
Strikes, a term for type matrices struck from the original 
punches, xooo H. Hart Cent. Typogr. p_. viii, Nowadays 
a type-founder . . would be able . . 1 0 buy ‘ strikes which when 
justified would become matrices— the punches being left in 
the hands of the proprietor for the production of more 
‘ strikes ’. 

10 . Sugar-making. See quot. 1864. (Cf. Strike 
v. 21 b.) 

1847 W. J. Evans Sugar-Planter's Man. 132 The time te- 
quired for taking off a strike containing fourteen moulds of 
fifty pounds each was two hours. 1864 Webster, Strike of 
sugar, [a) the act of emptying the teache, or last boiler, in 
which the cane-juiqe is exposed to heat, into the cooleis; 
(6) the quantity of the sirup thus emptied at once. 1887 
Century Mag-. Nov. 1x4/1 When sufficiently boiled, the 
thick sytup w called, the ‘masse cuite’. The ‘strike’ is 
now done, air is admitted to the pan, and the contents are 
run off into the ‘mixer ’. 

17 . Coining. 1 The whole amount struck at one 

time.’ 1891 Century Diet. 

18 . Soap-making. The proper crystalline or 
mottled appearance of a soap, indicating complete 
saponification. 

1884 A. Watt Soap-making 50 The leys are made from., 
black ash, the impurities in which give the mottled or 
marbled ‘ strike 1 for which this variety of soap is famed. 
1885 W. L. Carpenter Manuf. Soap 4 Candles 12 The 
appearances known as ‘ grain ’ or 1 strike ’ in a hard soap., 
are due to the crystalline character of soap, 

+ 19 . ? A strip or band (of metal). Obs. rare “ 1 . 
Possibly the word may belong, to Streak sb., or may be 
misprinted. The passage (copied by Weever and some 
other authors) is the origin of the sense ‘ stanchion or pale 
in a fence or gate ’ given by some Diets. 

1603 Stow Sura. (1908) I. 322 There were 9. Toiribes of 
Alabaster and Maible, inuironed with strikes of Iron in the 
Quire, and one Tombe in the body of the Church, also 
coped with jron. 

20 . atlrib. and Comb., as (sense 3 c) strike bushel , 
measure ; (sense 8) strike-fault, -joint, vein ; 
(sense 9) strike fund, leader ; (sense 16) strike- 
heater, -pan. Also +strike-block [= Du. strijkbIoJi\ 
Caipentry (see quot. 1678); strike-breaker, a 
workman who consents to work for an employer 
whose workmen are on strike, thus contributing to 
the defeat of the strike ; strike -furrow plough = 
strike plough below; + strike iron, ? malleable 
iron ; strike pay, the periodical payment made 
by a trade-union for the support of men on strike; 
strike plough (see quot. 1856). 

16.78 Moxon Mech. Exerc, iv. 66 The ’‘Strike-Block, .is a 
Plain shorter than the Joynter,. .and is used for the shoot- 
ing of a short Joynt. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 245 
Ihe Strike-Block Plane. 1903 Daily Chron. 4 May, The 
stakei s made repeated attacks on the ‘“strike-breakers’. 
1862 Ansted Channel /si. iv. App. A. 567 It may be worth 
stating that.the Guernsey heaped bushel is nearly equiva- 
lent to the imperial “strike bushel. 1879 Encycl. Brit. X. 
303/1 Faults.. are classified as dip-faults and “strike-faults. 
1894 Tarr Ecoh, Geol. U.S. 30 When the horizontal direc- 
tion of a fault plane .is in the direction of the dip of the 
strata, the fault is a dip fault ; when at right angles to this, 
a strike fault. 1906 Daily Chron. 17 May 4/7 The earliest 
mention of a “strike fund occutred in the strike of the 
Iru isian stocking-weavers in 1724, 1846 Keightley Notes 
Vvrg., Terms Husb. 353 When the plough was prepaied for 


seed-sowing, the aures were put to it, so that it then re- 
sembled our “strike-furrow plough. 1903 Longman's Mag, 
Nov. 76 After repeated skimming and filtration, the juice 
is ready for the strike-pans, whence it is discharged by 
valves into the “strike-heaters— double-lined cauldrons sup- 
plied with steam enough to keep the sugar hot until crys- 
tallisation is reached. 18x4 Sporting Mag. XLIII. 269 
A large quantity of these shears made out of “strike iron. 
1879 Encycl. Brit. X. 297/1 The former set is known as dip. 
joints,.. the latter is termed “strike-joints. X766 Museum 
Rust. VI. 264 More frequently a fiaud, in the construction 
of measures of that kina, where heap, and not “strike mea- 
sure, is. the custom. 1903 “Strike-pan : see strike-heater, 
a 1878 in G. Howell Conjl. Capital A, Labour vii. 344 The 
men who receive what is called ‘ “strike pay 1891 Spec- 
tator 13 June, Whether these conditions are satisfied, it is 
not for us to say, though. .the scale of stiike-pay does not 
suggest an overflowing exchequer. 1789 Trans. Soc. Arts 
I. 123, I took a common “strike plough. 1856 Morton 
Cycl. Agric. II. 726/1 Strike-plough (Sussex), double-mould 
board plough. 1877 Raymond Statht. Mines 4 Mining 
241 The “strike- vein is 1101th and south. 

Strike (straik), v. Pa. t. struck; pa. pple. 
struck; also arch, stricken. Forms: Inf 
and Pres. stem. 1 strfean, 3-7 strik, 4-6 stryke, 
4-7 stryk, 4 Sc. stirk(e, 5-7 stricke, 6 stryck(e, 
6-8 8triok, 7 Sc. streok, 3- strike. Pa. t. sing, 
a. 1 str&c, 2-3 strac, 3-5, 6-8 A. strak, 7 Sc. 
straok, 4-8 strake, 5 straak, 5-6 Sc. straik, 6 .Sir. 
strayk ; 0. 4-7 strok, stroke, 5 strocke, 5-7 
stroak(e, 5-9 strook, 6-7 strooke, 6 stroock, 
stroucke. Sc. struke, struik(e, 7 strucke, 7- 
struek ; 7. 4 strek, 5 stroke ; 8. 7 stricke ; 
e. weak forms 4 striked, 4-6 stryked, 6 stryckt. 
Pa. t. pi. 1 strioon, 2-3 striker. Pa. pple. a. 
x stricen, 4 strikyn, 4-6 stryken, -yn, (4 -yne), 

4- 7 striken, 5 strikoxx, strynken (sic), strikyne, 
Sc. strikine, 5-6 strikin, strykin, 6 strykowen, 
stirkin , north, streikenne, Sc. strakin, 7 strake; 
0. 4 y-strike, 3-4 strike, 5 stryke; 7. 4 Sc. 
strekixxe, 4-6 streken, 5-6 strekyn(e, (5 
stregun), 6 strek(k)iu; 8. 5 strikkyn, stryokyn, 

5- 6 strikken, -in, 6 ystricken (arch.), strycken, 
strickin, -yn, 6- stricken ; e. 6 strycke, 
stricke; £. 5 A. strukkin, 6 Sc. struiken, 
stru(c)kne, strukin, strukned, strokin, 6-7 
stroken, strooken, struken, strocken, (6 
strockin), 7 stroaken, stroocken, 6-9 strucken, 
(6 -in); 6-7 stroke, strook(e, 6 strock, 7stroake, 
struoke, 7- Btruck ; 77. 4-6 striked, 5 stryked. 
[A Com. WGer. strong verb : OE. strican, pa. t. 
strac, pi. siricon, pa. pple. stricen , cortesponds to 
OFris. strtka, MLG. striken, (M)Du. strijken, 
OHG. strihhan (MHG. stricken, mod.G. streichen 
str. vb. ; the weak vb. streichen corresponds to 
Stroke v.) to pass lightly over a surface, to go, 
love, wander, to stroke, rub, beat, f. OTeut. *strik- 
(: *slraik- : *strik- ; for examples of these grades 
of the root see Stroke sb.. Streak sb., Strickle) 
Indogermanic *slreig- (: *stroig - : *slrig-') found in 
L. slringSre to touch lightly, giaze (radically dis- 
tinct from sttinglre to bind, tighten), sirigilis 
Stbigil, 0S1. strigq. I shear (Russ, rapury strigu, 
inf. cTpil ‘16 stri&). 

A distinct, but prob. ultimately connected root of 
similar meaning, OTeut. *streuk- (: *strauk- : 
*struk-) :— Ind ogermanic ’/strong- : *strug-, 

is found in ON. slriilka str. vb. (Sw. stryka, Da. 
slryge) to stroke, rub, OHG slrilhhSn, strilhMn 
(MHG. str&chen) to strike against something, 
stumble. It has been suggested by Hirt that the 
parallel roots may have arisen from ablaut modifi- 
cation of, an original *sireyeweg.’\ 

L I. intr. To make one’s way, go. In early 
use chiefly poet. In later use, chiefly with adv. 
(forth, forward, over) or phrase indicating the 
direction. Obs. exc. arch. 

c 1200 Ormin 14804, & Godess folic strac inn anan Uppo 
j>e diifte sandess, To flen fra Faiaon 1-e king, c 1203 Lay. 
9318 H.amun him to strac. 0x225 Leg. Hath. 732 Comen 
alle stiikinde, )?e strengest te swiftest of eauer euch strete. 
1362 Langl. P. Pi. A. vi. 67 Twei stokkes ]>er stondeb but 
stunt Jjou not }>ere, , . stryk for Jj hi hem bo)je. *377 1 kid- B. 
Prol. 183 A mous.. Stroke forth sternly and stode lnforn 
hem alle. 0x400 King 4 Heunit 83 ?>ff i stryke into a 
pytte, Hors and roan my3ht spylle. 0 1400-30 IV ars Alex. 
(Dubl.) 826“ To poliponenses base be passed.. And .so was 
stiykyn or he stynlyd in- to j> e strange realm, c 1440 hir 
Degrev. 1640 The stede stert over a fosse And stjykys a- 
stray. c 1460 Vrbanitatis 49 in Babees Bk., To pebeste 
morselle }>ou may not stryke Thowa )>ou neuur so welle hit 
lyke. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 66 Neuertheles he., 
stryked forth thurgh alle the folke til he cam in to the place 
where the Kynge him self was. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Luke 
viii. 22 And he went vp into a boate, and his disciples, 
and he said to them, Let vs strike ouer the lake. *599 
Geotge a Greene iv. iv. 951 George. But wbat ate these 
come trasing here along? Bettris. Three men come strik- 
ing through the come, My Ioue. 1608 Willet Hexapla_ 
Exod. x. 13, xi8 [It was extraordinary] for them [sc, locusts] 
..to come in the spring,.. whereas they vsually do strike 
ouer into other countries in haruest. XC4X Tatiiam D«- 
tracted State iv. i. (1631) 20 When you have done the Deed 
Strike towaids the Back stairs. 1600 Maundri ll journ. 
Jems. (1714) Journ. to Euphrates 4 Their way to cross is. 
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by drawing up the Boat.. and then with wretched Oars 
sticking over. 1883 Sru.vi.NSON Silverado Sq. (1886) 43 The 
Jews were not long of sti iking forward. 

f 1). of inanimate things. Also with up. Obs. 
a 1 000 Boeth. Mctr. xx. 140 [Se rodor] stiiceS ymbutan 
[i.e. revolves round the earth] ufane & neotSane, efenneah 
sehwrejjer. a 1*25 Juliana 39 Ha bigon to broken al as hat 
istelede irn strac hiie in ouer al, 13.. E. E. A llit. P. A. 
125 Al songe to lone |>at gay Iuelle, }>e steuen mo3t stryke 
J)iir3 he vrjie to helle. a 1400-30 Wars Alex. 1413 Strykis 
vp of he stout e stanes of engynes. 1436 Sir G. Haye Law 
Anus (S. T. S.) ?6 The reik that stiake vp in the aire. 

+ C. Of a stieam (of water, blood, tears) : To 
inn, flow. Also with down, adown. Obs. 

a 122$ Leg'. Kath. 2479, & striked a stream ut of j>at sta- 
nene Jnrih hat ha in lestefl. a 1**3 St. Marker. 3 The let 
blod barst ut ant strac adun of hue bodi. a *240 Ureisun 
in O. E. Horn. 1. 1E9 pe like fif wallen pet of Jri blisfulle bodi 
sprungen and strike dun strondes of blod. £1320 Castil 
of Love 729 A welle.. Wi)> foure stremes hat strike)) wel, 
And ei nep vppon pe grauel. c 1386 Chaucer Prioress' T. 
222 (Coipuk MS.) His suite teeres stryked doun as reyn. 
a 1430 Ociavian (Camb. MS.) 426 A welle feyre welle there 
they sye Come strykyng ouyr a stone, 

+ d. In immaterial sense: To go, pass (into a 
condition). Obs. 

To be stricken in years : see Stricken pa, fiple. and ppl. a. 
ci 330 Will Paler no 2981 peie pat semli iadi..streK in-to 
a styf studio of hire sterne sweuen, Ibid. 4038. 

2. To proceed in a new direction ; to make an 
excursion ; to turn in one's journey across , down, 
over, into , to, etc. Also with aside, in, off, out. 

16x3 G. Sandys Trav. 202 To avoid them, we strucke out 
of the way. 1669 N. Mokton New Eng. Mem. (*9x0) 32 
They recovered themselves, and having the flood with them, 
struck into the harbour. x68x R. Knox Hist. Ceylon iGe 
We left the Road, and struck into the Woods. 1698 Fryer 
Acc. E. India ,§■ P. 3 Here we began to drop the rest of our 
Company, some sti iking East for the S freights. 1700 S. L. 
tr Pryke's Voy. E. hid. 230 A French Privateer came up 
the English Road, and passed by our Fleet, narrowly view- 
ing it, and struck in to Sea again. 1709 Mrs. Manley 
Secret Mem. I. 20 Let us strike down that Walk, and it 
bungs us to the Palace. *7x1 Swift Jrnl, Stella 7 July, 
It began raining, and I struck into Mrs. Vanhomrigh’s. 
and dined. 1783 Miss Fir.i.niNG Ophelia II. xvii, I should 
..go. .into Oxford.shitc, and then strike into the western 
road. 1843 Darwin Voy. Nat. xiv. {1879) 294 At Chonchi 
we struck across the island, following indicate winding 
paths. 187a JrnIv'insOn Guide Eng. Lakes (.1879) 106 When 
the wall begins to descend, strike to the right along a green 
path. 1872 I3 i„ack Adv. Phaeton x. 144 Instead of going 
by Pei shore, we had struck away noithward. 1877 Miss 
A. B. Eowards Up Nile x, 279 Leaving the tombs, we now 
strike off towards the quarries. 

jig. *375 Gascoigne Philomene Ep. Ded., I changed iny 
copy, and stroke ouer into the Deprof midis which is placed 
amongst my other Poesies. 16x8 in Foster Eng. Pactorics 
India (1906) 9 lie stacks into another course and embargues 
all the lieai be into his hands. 1748 Mllmotii F'itsodmrue 
Lett. lvi. (1749) II. 78 A strange disposition.. to Head the 
same paths that have been traversed by others, or to strike 
out into the most devious extravagancies. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. III. 1. viii, The hapless course they struck into. 
1863 Cowdln Clarke Shaks. Char. iii. 66 He even strikes 
off into a wild levity and startling humour at times. 

b. of inanimate things, esp. of a road, or stream. 

1384 B. R. tr. Herodotus n. 94 b, Albeit there be another 

way also tendinge to the same place, strykinge ouer by the 
Neb of Delta. 1813 Kidd Geot. Ess. xxii. 2x8 The Gulph 
Stream,, sti ikes off to the E. and S.E. towards Africa. 1883 
‘Holme Lee 1 Loving fy Serving II. vii. xi8 A bridle road 
..struck into the fields, 1894 Speaker 2 June 610/1 Other 
roads striking off on every side into the forest. 
fig. 1830 Tait's Mag. XVII. 78/1 Their hostility strikes 
out into many ramifications, but it is not difficult to trace 
all these to the parent root. 

c. Of a boundary, path, mountain-range, etc. : 
To take a (specified) dilection, esp. with reference 
to the points of the compass. 

1436 Regist. de Aberbrothoc (Bannatyne Club) II. 80 The 
boundis..syne strikand north our betvven the proper Iandis 
of Arbroth and the commoun. *383 Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 
415/1 Passand. .linallie lhairfra as the commoun gait strikis 
ewm eist to the calsay and brig of the Bow. *833 Jas. 
Davidson 2W/. tf Row. Rem. Axminster 73 That branch 
of the Fosse-way which, striking off at Watei grove, ad- 
vances in a south-westeily direction. 1839 Murchison 
Silur, Syst. 1. xxxvi. 493 A narrow quartzose ride.. extends 
. .in a line striking from 15° W. of N., to 13° E. of S. x88x 
Proc. R Geog, Soc, (N. S.) III. 31 To the west of the Town, 
a range of hills strikes southeily. 

d. trans. To strike a line or path, to take a 
direction or course of movement. 

1867 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. Ser. it. III. n. 666 They struck 
a line acioss the estuary of the Wash. 1890 A. Gissing 
Village Hampden II, x. 213 They struck their path across 
the fields. 1892 Field 26 INfov. 803/3 We decide to strike a 
bee line across country. 

II. To stroke, rub lightly, smooth, level. 

3. trans. To go over lightly with an instrument, 
the hand, etc. ; to stroke, smooth ; to make level. 
Also with down, out, over \ Also absol. Now 
dial, (see Eng. Dial. Did.). 

. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. III. 30 Mid waetere ne )>wea ac strice 
hy mid cla8e clsene. e 1330 R. Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 
XI r 1 .? 2 P enne come chaumberleyns & squiers, Wi}> riche robes 
. .lo folde, to presse, & to pyke, Sc somme to bange, & som 
v° S o ri , c *38n Sir Ferumb. 244 pat code hors blessede he 
Pc & louely strek ys mane, c 1460 J. Russell Bh. Nurture 
280 Youre hed ne bak ye claw. ne youre heeie ye stryke. 
*4 »* Caxton Reynard (Arb.)38 Where his footspore stood, 
there stryked he with his tayl and make it sraothe with his 
mouth that noman shold espye it. 14. . in Archxologia IV. 
312 The warderoper to delyver the second sheete unto two 


yomen, they to crosse it over theyr aime, and to stryke the 
bedde as the usshcr shall more playnly shewe unto theym. 
*494 >'i Househ. Ord. (1790) 122 And the esquiies to gather 
the sheete round togethei in theii hand on eyther side the 
bedd, and goe to thebedd’s head and strike downe the same 
twice or thrice ns_ they come downe. 23.. m Dunbar's 
Poems (1893) 308 Sum strykis down a threid bair cheik For 
luve. 1323 tr. Bntnswyhe's Haudywotk Surg, lxv. Oiij, 
Take hede that y a ..foote stande vp ryght, and you with 
your flat hande ouer the fractuie stryke so that ye about 
nor vnder fele none vneuen place. 1330 Palsgr. 739/2, I 
stryke, I make smoth e.japhmis. Stryke over this paper. 
Ibid., I stryke ones heed, as we do a chyldes whan lie dothe 
well. 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 226 b, He hauynga 
great gtay beard, striked out his beard and sayd to the 
hangman [etc.], xss8 Phacr VEncui vm. (1362) Ccjb, A 
she wolfe.. them swetely lyckt reforming solt their Iimmes, 
& soft w* tong them, smothly stiyckt. *373-80 Tusser 
Husb. (1878) 81 More stroken and made of when ought it 
doo aile, More gentle ye make it, for yoke or the paile. 
X579 Rice limed, agst. Vices I ij b, He shall strike youi 
hcades, and make veiy muche of you. 
f b. To shave. Obs. 

cn 03 Lay. 20303 Baldulf lette striken [c 1273 strike] to pan 
bate lichen his bserd and his chinne. 

e. To rub gently, stroke (a diseased part), by 
way of charm, or with the application of a salve. 
Obs. exc. dial, (see Eng. Dial. Diet.}. Also, •f to 
strike one's hand over (a part). 

1400 Brut 229 And a drope of dry bloode and smal sande 
cleued on his honde, and }>erwi|) he striked ills eyne. x6xx 
Bible 2 Kings v. 11 He will.. strike (1885 (Rev Led) wave] 
his hand ouer the place, and recouer the leper. 1886 IV. 
Somerset Word bk. s.y., The ordinary specific for a stye in 
the eye is 1 to strike it three times with a wedding-ring 
1892 Comhill Mag. Sept. 236 People came to her to have 
their swellings struck. 

fd. To scrape or skim off. Also, ?to skim (a 
liquid). Obs. 

c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 1. 27 Take ban a clene canvas, & 
caste Jie mylke vppe-on, & with a pfatere stryke it of J>e 
elope. 1387 Harrison England n. vi. 169/2 in Holinshed, , 
She leturneth the middle woort vnto the furnace, where it is 
striken ouer. Ibid. 170/1 She. .seetheth againe with n 
pound and an halfe of new hops, . . & when it hath sodden . . 
she striketh it also. 

+ 4. To smear (soap, blood, etc.) on a surface; 
also to spread (a surface) with (something) ; to 
coat (a surface) over with oil, a wash, etc. Obs. 

14.. in Rel. Ant. I. xo8 To make murrour bmt. Stryke 
wel theron blak sope. 1323 tr. Brunmiyke's Ilandywork 
Surg. lxi. O j, Take powder as hereafter foloweth medled 
withy® whyte of an egge, and stryke it vpon a clothe lyke 
a planter. Ibid, lxv, 0 ij b, The clothe must be wel strvken 
on the one syde with the saiue. *330 Palsgr. 739 '1, I hade 
as lefe stryke my breed with butter as with hony. 1333 
Coveudale Exod, xii. 7 And they shal take of his bloude, 
and stryke it on both the syde postes of the dore. [So x6xx; 
Heb., LXX, and Vulgate have simply ‘put’s Luther 
bestreichen, which Coverdale piob. followed.] *377 Harri- 
son England 11. x. 84V2 in Holinshed, Whyte lime.. wher- 
with we stricke ouer our clay woikcs & stone walles, in 
Citties. *396 Thomasius Diet, (1606), More turn, A kinde of 
puddings also any thing that may be striked, as butter. 
1640 T. Brugis Marrow of Physicke 11. 14X Take it [your 
Marmalade] from the fire, and fill your Boxes, and with a 
feather strike it over with Rosewater. 1687 J. Smith A rt 
Painting x ix, (ed. 2) 89 With a Pencil dipt in clear Wallnut- 
Oyl.riet the printed Paper be struck clean over on both 
sides. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 328 A couple of men 
with brushes, struck over the surface . . with raw Linseed oil. 
X799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 263 Take smooth-planed pear- 
tree wood, strike it over with aqua fortis. 

5. To make (grain, etc.) level with the rim of 
the measure by passing a strickle over it. Also 
with object the measure. Also to strike off. 

14.. Tietyce in Walter of Henley's Ilusb. (1890) 30 Se p* 
yo r corne be mesured withe,. a trewe bushel! & pat euery 
bushell be strekyn. *474 [see Strike sb. 3]. 1343 tr. Act 
23 Edit). Ill Stat. 4 c. 10, 32 And eueiy measure of corne 
shalbe stivked without hepe. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. [Sur- 
tees) 104 When wee sende our corne to mill, wee allwayes 
strike all cleane of ; yett the use is in most places to hand- 
wave it.. ; but the railleis will say that they had as leave 
have corn stricken, as soe hand waved. 1669 S turm v Mari- 
ner's Mag, v. xii. 68 Strike off the heaped Powder. 1697 
View Penal Laws 338 If Head Officers of Cities., wilfully 
suffer any to sell Corn.. by other Measure, or Stiucken in 
other manner. 1878 Act 41 $• 42 Viet. c. 49 § 17 In using an 
imperial measure of capacity, the same shall not be heaped 
but either shall be stricken with a round stick,. .or [etc.], 
1892 Field 2 Apr. 469/3 The somewhat delicate operation of 
gently filling the bushel measure, striking it, and then weigh- 
ing the oats. 

b. To level (sand) in moulding. Also with up. 
*779 Ann. Reg., Projects 103/x The sand should be struck 
smooth with an hollow rule. 1883 [Horner] Pattern 
Making 40 The moulder.. strikes over abed of hard rammed 
sand representing the top of the boss. Ibid. 67 Being-plastic 
when in the wet state it [foundry loam] can be (struck up 
or made to assume any shape that may be requijed. 
f 6. To mould*(wax, a taper, candle, etc.). Obs, 
1483 Churchw. Acc.St. Dunstan’s, Canterb ., For strykyng 
of the pascall and the font taper ijs. iijd. For strykyng of 
x li of olde torche waxe xd. *492-3 Rec. St. Mary at Hill 
188 Payd to Roger Mydylton for strekyng of xhj“ II and xvj 
of waxe. 1326 Churchw. A cc. Dunmow (MS) fol. 4 b, I tem, 
for stiykynge of the lyght.,att the hy alter, *537 Ibid, 

6 b, Item, for strekynge of the Rode lyght, xiiirf. 1346 in 
Archseol, Cant. (1874) lX. 233 Payd to Holnesse for strekyng 
of the crosse Iygtn & the paschall & for strekyng of ij h. 
of small candles, iij s. iiij d. *347 Ibid. 226 Item payd for 
strycking of the olde & new waxe at Ester, xv d. Ibid., Item 
payd for strykynge of ij li. of small candyll that wase of the 
passkoll, ij d. *353 Ibid. 231 Item ffor striking* of the same 
waxe, iiij d, 


7. To mould (a brick or tile). 

*683 J. Hougiiton Colled. Lett . Irnprov. Husb . II. vi. 188 
With the Earth he forms a Brick, strikes it, and lays it upon 
the Pailat. *736 Neve Build. Did. (ed. 3) s. v. B> ick G 2 b/a 
The mould [of a stock-brick] is put on a Stock, aftei the 
Manner of moulding, or strikeing of Tiles. Ibid., And so 
they continue to strike and place them on the Stage. 

8 . Bricklaying. To level up (a joirit) with mortal ; 
to spread (mortar) along a joint. (Cf. 4 .) 

1668 Leybourn Build. Guide 11. 109 And here note, That 
the Barge Courses in any Building must be struck with Lime 
and hair Mortar. 1703 T. N. City 4 C. Purchaser 169 
Pointing, (which is striking Mortar under the lower ends). 
*833 Loudon Encycl . Archit. § 1596 Strike the joints inside 
of the schoolrooms flush and fair for lime-whiting, 

b. To cut off the superfluous mortar from the 
edges of (tiling). * 

[693 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 248 A piece of Lath., 
with which they strike, or cut off the Morter at the britches 
of the Tiles. Ibid,, A Broome, to sweep the Tyling after 
’tis strooke. *842 Gwilt Encycl. Archit. § 1908. 

9. Tanning. To smooth and expand (skins). 
Also to strike out. 

1764 Museum Rust. III. 54 Mr. Brookfield, tanner, re- 
ported, the specimens exhibited were well tanned, and 
thoroughly stiuck. 1843 Dodd Brit. Manuf, Ser. v. 193 The 
goat-skins, after being thoroughly washed, are.. 1 stiuck’, 
that is scraped and rubbed out as smooth as possible. Ibid., 
The drying in the loft has had the effect of shrivelling the 
skins.. to obviate which, the skins aie wetted, and ‘struck 
out/, or smoothed again . *897 C. T. Davis Manuf. Leather 
xxiii. (ed. 2) 364 The skins.. are next 1 struck out ’ on ma- 
hogany tables,., A steel ‘slicker ’ is used for this operation. 

10. Carpentry. To fashion (moulding) with a 
plane : = Stick 0.1 18 c. [So Du. slrijken.} 

1842 Gwilt At chit. Gloss., Striking. . . Another application 
of the word occurs in the practice of joinery, to denote the 
act of running a moulding with a plane. *854 Jrnl, R. 
Agric. Soc. XV. ir. 456 A beaded moulding to be struck 
on each of the angles of the under sides of rafters, 

HI. To mark with lines, draw a line. 

Cf. OE. bcstrtcau ‘ to make a stroke round ’ (B.-T. Suppl.). 
+ 11. To mark (a surface) with a line or lines. 
Also to strike out, through. Obs. 

1539 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. VII. 218 Item, for calk 
to strik the treis witht. c tjio Celia Fiennes Diary (1888) 
122 They new washe and plaister their houses w tb in and 
without w cl> they strike out in squaies like free stone. 1636 
Earl Monm. tr. Boccalini’s Advts.fr. P amass. 11. xxiii. 
(1674) 171 An exquisite Card whereby to sail., stiuck through 
with lines on all parts. 

+ b .Jig. To mark, stigmatize. Obs, 

*394 J. King On Jonas x in. (1599) 177 Sylla ; whose name 
shall bee striked with the blackest cole of infamie in all the 
ages of the worlde. 

12. To draw (a straight line) esp. by mechanical 
means ; to draw (a circle, an arc) with compasses. 
In wider sense, + to make (a stroke, written mark). 

161* Hopton Speculum Topogr. xxvii. 71 Placing the one 
foote of your compasse in g,. . with the other strike the por- 
tion of the circle h i kl. *614 T. Bedw ell tr. Schoner's De 
Nuw. Geotu. 33 First with the iage, I strike two parallel 
lines. *66 2 Faitiiorne Graving fy Etching xiv. is Accustome 
your self to strike your strokes film and bold. *687 P. 
Ayres Lyric Poems (1906) 27a Since my dull pen trembles 
to strike a line. *688 Holme Armoury 111. 4*3/2 Dashes., 
which serve for the cutting off or shortning of words,, .which 
all of them are strucken downwards to the foot of the Letter. 
1737 Bracken larritry Impr. (1756) I. 268 The nearer the 
Line struck from the Perpendicular approaches to a right 
Angle. *770 Luckombe Hist. Printing 229 None can strike 
two letters of the same signification, so as., to have the same 
likeness. *836 R. Ferguson Northmen Cumbld. <J- Wcsimld. 
109 Strike, to make a straight line by means of a string. 
*875 Seaton Fret Cutting 6 5 Take your compasses, put on 
a pencil point, and with it strike the semicircle as above 
directed. *88* Ciiilton-Young Ev . Man his own Mech. 

8 3 75 By aid of the chalk line and reel, a perfectly straight 
line could be struck from E to F. *883 [HoRNrn] Pattern- 
making 7 In striking special pahs of wheel*-, of course it is 
not necessary to use the same describing circle throughout, 
f b. ? To interline in a list. Obs. 

*639 Fuller Holy War v. xxi. (1647) 263 The Reader, as 
he hghteth on more, at his leisure may strike them into this 
catalogue [of Princes]. 

13. To cancel or expunge with or as with the 
stroke of a pen. Obs. exc. in strike off (82 a), 
strike out (83 a), strike through ( 84 ), and in the 
phrase to strike (a name, a person) off or (now 
rarely) out of a list, f Also rarely with away. 

To be struck off the rolls : see Roll sbP 3 c. 
c 1386 Cn.wcm Friar's T.66 Thanne woldehe seye, freend, 

I shal for thy sake Do striken hire out of cure letties 
blake. 1349 Olde Erasm. Par, Eph, 6 Christ.. stroke 
away al the difference of circumcised, and not ciicumcised. 
1601 Shaks. A ll's Well v. iii. 56 That thou didst loue her, 
strikes some scotes away From the great compt. 1746 H. 
Walpole Ld. to Mann 13 Apr., Vernon is struck off the 
list of admirals. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolyho xlvii, 

0 ! could I strike fiom my memory all former scenes. *839 
Thacklray Fatal Boots Jan., He has struck Thomas out 
of bis will. *849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi II. 36 His name 
was struck out of the list of privy councillors. *873 P. V. 
Smith Hist. Eng. Inst, iii. viii. 214 A person tried for hi.s 
life might.. challenge and strike off the panel as many as 
thirty-five. 1883 Miss M. Bbtham-Edwards Disarmed 1 i, 
The first person who flouts her shall be struck off my visit- 
ing list. *89* Field 7 Nov. 701/3 [List of] Horses struck 
out of their engagements. 

14. To form (a jury) by cancelling a certain 
number of names from the list of persons nominated 
to serve ; similarly, to form (a committee), to make 
(a new register of voters). 
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1715 Land. Gas. No 5389/2 The Clerk of the Ciown was 
required to strike a Jury for his Tiyal. 1768 Blackstone 
Comm. III. vi. 83 That twelve freeholders of that hundred, 
qualified, to serve on juries, and struck by the sheriff, shall 
be summoned to appear at such court by rotation. x8ai 
E camiuer 321/2 Let us suppose the Jury to be struck with 
perftct fairness and impartiality. [1823 Ibid. 323/1. Out of 
the 48 persons first nominated, each party, after due inquiry, 
stiike twelve— leaving 24, of whom the fitst 12 called (who 
attend) form the actual jui y.] 1877 Cox Cases Ci itu. Law 
(18783 XIII 646 The case was tried by a special jury of the 
city of Dublin, struck under the old system. 1892 Graphic 
9 Apr. 455/2 If the General Election fell at any date after 
the 31st of July, when the new Register is stiuck. *896 
Daily News 17 Dec. 4/7 The Committee was struck late m 
the summer, and did not meet till the 15 th of August. 

15 . To make or cnf (a tally). See Tally sb. 1 1 b. 
1626 [see Tally sb. 1 1 b]. 1634 B. Jonson Loves Welcome 
Bolsover Wks. 1640 II. 284 We ha’ cleft the bough, And 
struck a tallie of our loves, too, now. 2644 Docq. Lett. 
Patent at Ox/. (1837) 392 To deliuer back the Tallies 
strucken for the same as aforesaid vncancelled. 0 x64s 
Howplx. Lett vi. xxxii. (1650) I. 220 , 1 reconcile my self to 
my Creator, and strike a tally in the Exchequer of Heaven 
for my quietus est, ere I close my eyes. 1695-6 Act 7 4 8 
Will. Ill , c. 30 § 38 Several Tallies have been also levied 
or stricken att the Receipt of the Exchequer upon His Ma- 
jesties said Revenue ariseing in the General Letter-Oflice. 

10. Agric, To mark off (land, a ridge) by 
plonghing once up and down the field (also with 
down, up ) ; to make (furrows) in this manner (also 
with out ) ; also absol. 

1573-80 Tussat Hush. (1878) 128 Thry fallow once ended, 
go strike by and by. 1707 Mortimer Hitsb. 45 You must not 
let it lie long before you strick, size, or plow it up into small 
Ridges. *789 Trans Soc. Arts I. 123 To striking said 
fields, seventeen acres. 1834 D. Low Eleiit. Pract. Apic. 
146 The first operation in tne forming of ridges is striking 
the furrows. 1844 H. Stlpijens Bk. Farm I. 465 The first 
piocess in ridging up land fiom the flat surface is called 
feeiing at stiiXmg the lidges. 1844 frill. R. Agric. Soc. 
V. 1. 5 These [ridges] .are. .struck down with two funows. 
1845 Ibid. VI. ir. 287 Cost of cultivation [of hops] .Striking 
up and furrowing, 050. 1846 Ibid. VII. t. 41 This land.. is 
again ploughed acioss..in the manner we term striking, or 
back-bouting. This is done by turning one furrow to the 
land, and in leturning to tuin over this funow, and the fur- 
tow or eaith on which it was laid. 

b. To make (a row of holes) with a dibble. 

1797 A. Young Agric. Suffolk (ed. 2) 48 A man, walking 
backwards on the flag, . . u ith a dibber of iron . in each hand, 
strikes two lows of holes .on each flag. 1805 R. W. Dickson 
Pract. Agiic. 1 , 475 A one hoi se toll then follows to le\ el the 
flag, 01 fuirow, for the dibblers, who strike only one row 
upon each. 

IV. To lower (sails, masts), and derived senses. 
Sense 17 i-. in (M)LG. and (M)Du. and in mod.G. ; it thei e- 
fore cannot be a derivative fiom bianch V, which is specially 
English. The actual development is uncertain; possibly 
the sense may be pre-Teut. : cf. L. stringire to strip off 
(leaves, etc.).] 

17. Naut. To lower or take down (a sail, mast, 
yard, etc.) ; esp. to lower (the topsail) as a salute 
and (more rarely) as a sign of sui render in an 
engagement. Phrase, to st/ike sail. To strike 
a hull (see A-hull 1867 ). Also to strike down. 

a 1300 K. Horn 1013 (Camb.) Hi strike seil & maste & 
Ankere gun tie caste. 1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles iv. 80 For 
lie had pei striked a stiake and sterid hem ]>e better, And 
abated a bonet or b e blast come, c 1440 Bone Flor. *864 
Then beganne the stoime to ryse, . .They stroke the sayle. 
1524 Inform. Pilgr. Holy Land (Roxb.) civb, So they 
saylled forth .& neuei stryked saylle tyll they came to port 
Jaffe. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i xii. 42 Now stiike your sailes 
ye iolly Mariners, For we be come vnto a quiet 1 ode. c *594 
Wyatt R. Dudley’s Voy. IK hid. (Hakl. Soc.) 13 By that 
they had some 3 peeces bestowed on them they stroke saile, 
yealdinge themselves unto the mercieof our Generali, xfiox 
Weever Jlfirr. Mart, lb vj b, They vaile their bonnet low, 
And strike their top-saile m subnnssiue dutie. x6ix Bible 
■Aefsxxvii. 17 They vsed helps, . .and fearinglest they should 
fall into the quicke-sands, strake saile, and so were driuen. 
x6a6 Capt. Smith Accid. Ynr, Seamen 28 Strike your top 
masts to the cap. 1627 — Lea Gram . xii. 56 He must., 
strike a Hull that you may not descry him by his sailes. 
x6ao Wadsworth Pilgr. it. 8 The Marriners stioke Saile and 
submitted. 1644 Manwavring Seamans Diet. 104 So when 
we take downe the top-masts, they say, Strike them downe. 
*745 P. Thomas frill Anson's Koy. 296 Both Ships struck 


Reg. 92 A body of sailors.. proceeded,. to Sunderland.., 
and at the cioss there read a paper, setting forth their 
grievances... After this they went on board the several ships 
in that harbour, and stiuck (loweied down) their yards, m 
order to prevent them from proceeding to sea. 1814 Scott 
Ld. 0/ Isles hi. xii, Fain to strike the galley's yard, And 
take them to the oar, 1840 R. H. Dana Be/, blast xxii, 
The royal-yards were then struck. 1890 Clark Russell 
Ocean Trag. II. xxi. 181 His maintopmast was struck, that 
is, sent down on deck. _ 1894 C. N. Robinson Brit. Fleet 
179 The custom of' striking ’ or lowering a sail [as a salute] 
has almost died out. 

in/igui ative phrases. 1509 Barclay Shy/ o/Folys (1570) 
117 Nowe would I of my boke haue made an ende, And with 
my ship drawen to some hauen or port, Striken my sayle. 
*593 ShaIvS, 3 H cu VI, in. iii. 5 Now Margaret Must strike 
her sayle, and learne a while to seme, Where Kings com. 
mand. 1680-90 Temple Ess. Pep. Discont. Wks. 1731 I. 
270 To this, all differing Opinions, Passions and Intel ests 
should strike Sail. 1733 Pope Sat. Donne iv. 831 He board, 
mg her, she striking sail to him. 

b. To haul down (a flag), esp. as a salute or as 
a sign of surrender. Chiefly in the phrases to strike 
{the) flag , to strike one's colours. Also to strike 
one’s flag (said of an admiral) : see Flag sb/ 3 . 


*628 Digby Voy. Med iter 1 . (Camden) 4? Because I did 
not strike«flag nor do other ceiemonies of dutie. 1666-7 
Prpys Diary 4 Mar , He heais that the Dutch., will have a 
piomise of not being obliged to strike the flag to us befote 
they will treat witli us. 1676 Loud. Gas. No. 1077/4 Ihree 
Ostend Pi ivateeis.. fired seveial Guns at him,, .to make him 
strike his Colours. *692 Capt. Smith's Seaman’s Gram. 
1. xvi. 77 To loiuer or strike the Flag \ is to pull it down upon 
the Cap, and in Fight is a token of j ielding; but otherwise 
of great respect. 174 7 J. Lind Lett. Navy (1757) I. 3 1 ^ an 
admiral be killed, the instructions forbid his flag to be sti uck, 
for fear of discouraging the fleet. 1799 Hull Advertiser 6 
July 1/4 Admiial Loid Bridport stiuck his flag last evening. 
1802 C. Jamfs Jlhht. Diet. s. v., To strike the colours. < This 
is piopeily a naval term, but it may be applied to military 
matteis on some occasions. 1867 J. T. Headley Fairagitt 
4 Nov. Commanders 492 He.. on the 12th of next month 
struck his flag as admiral of the South Atlantic Blockading 
Squadron. 

Jig. x86x Wiiyte Melville Good /or N. xiii. I. 162, I 
thought he seemed very much smitten with the young lady. 
You know he is not very susceptible, so when he does strike 
his flag, it is all the greater compliment. 1875 F. T. Buck- 
land Log-Book 141 The mouse.. would have to fight and 
not strike his colours to a scorpion as he would to a cat. 

o. absol. To lower sail, haul down one’s flag; 
esp. to lower the topsails or haul down the flag or 
colours as a sign of surrender or as a salute. 

1390 Gowtr Con/. III. 338 Thei liadden wyndat wilte tho, 
With topseilcole and forth they goi And striken nevere, til 
thei come To Tyi. 1449 Paston Lett. I. 85 , 1 cam aboid 
the Admirall, and bade them stryke in the Kyngjs name of 
Englond. a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottle) Citron. Scot. (S.T.S.) 
I. 185 The day befoir the schip strak in the raid of Leyth. 
1617 in J. S. Corbett Fighting Insti. (1905) 39 If you give 
chase and being near a ship you shall shoot to make her 
strike. 1769 Fat coner Did. Marine s. v. Sail (1780) Kk2b, 
All foreign vessels, strike to an English man of war in the 
British seas. 1814 Niles' Weekly lirg. 19 Nov. 174/2 The 
A von had not sti uck, bu t was 1 epoi ted to have had her colors 
nailed to the mast. 1836 Marryat Midsh. Easji xxx, The 
second lieutenant was deputed to pull alongside of the 
fi igate to nscei tain if she had struck. x886 Hentv Yarns 
on Beach 84 Captain Ball . . 1 eported that the fort with which 
he was engaged had struck. 

Jig. 1593 Siiaks. Rich. IT, 11. i. 26 6 We see the winde sit 
soie vpon our sailes, And yet we strike not, but secuiely 

S trish x6ox B. Jonson Poetaster m. iv, What, will he saile 
y, and not once strike, or vaile to a Man of warre ? ha 1 
1749 Smollett Gtl Bias v. i. (1782) II. 161 , 1 thought my- 
self the first man in the woild, but truely I strike to you. 
1886 Stevenson Dr. fekyll i, H e would ha ve cleai ly 1 iked to 
stick out ; but there was something about the lot of us that 
meant mischief, and at lost he struck. 

18. iraus. a. Naut. To lower (a thing) into the 
hold by means of a rope and tackle. Chiefly to 
strike down (also absol.). Also, to strike out , to 
hoist out from the hold and lower to the dock. 

1644 Manwayring Seamans Did. 104 When we lower any 
thing into the howld with the tackles or any other roape, we 
call it Striking-down into Howld. *748 Anson's Voy. 1. v. 
56 Each Captain had orders, .to strike down some of their 

f reat guns into the hold. 1850 H, Mllville White Jacket 
. xxx vii. 242 To the. .consternation of the sailors, an older 
now came from the quarter-deck to ‘strike the stiangers 
down into the main-hold 1 ' cx86o H. Stuart hcaman’s 
Catech. 71 The fore hatchway, for striking down or hoisting 
up stores in the foie part of the ship. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk., Strike down l the order to lower casks, &c., into 
the hold. x8oo Clark Russell Ocean Trag. II. xxi. x8i 
He had struck the long gun forward down below. 

+ b. gen. To lower, let down with a rope. 

*547 ' n J. R. Boyle Hedon (1875) App. 135 Item, forstryk- 
yng the gieatte stee, ij.d. 1595 Strange 7 kings R. Has/e- 
ton in Arber Garner VIII. 380 And by it [sc. the rope) did 
I strike myself over the wall into tbe town ditch. 

+ c. To let down the rope or chain of (a crane). 
Also to strike down (see quot. 1778 ). Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 739/2, I stryke, I let downe the crane, je 
lache . . .Stryke lowe. 1778 Pryce Min, Comub. Expl. Terms 
329/1 Sirlk, to strlk or streeck down, or strike down ,* is to 
let a man down in a Shaft by the windlass. 

19. Building, a. To remove (scaffolding) ; in 
trench-work, to remove (the timbers with which 
the sides have been secured), b. To remove (the 
centre or centering of an arch). 

a. 1694 Evelyn Diary 5 Oct., The choir, now finish’d as 
to the stone work, and the scaffolds struck both without and 
within, in that part. *768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 
107 If we consider religion only as the scaffolding of reason; 

. .any one. .may see that it is much too early to strike the 
scaffolding yet. *8sx Corr. W. Fowler (1907) 406 The 
angels.. will want painting .. that may be done at any time 
with a Udder if you must strike the scaffold befoie they are 
ready. *868 Milman St. Paul's xiv. 347 On striking the 
scaffolding, part of the south transept, .came down, 
b, 1739 Labi-lye Short Acc. Piers IK est m. Bi idge 43 The 
..Arches, .would, have been in.. Danger of falling the 
Moment the Centers that supported them. . should be struck. 
Ibid. 45 They attempted to strike down the Centers, on 
which they had turned the Aiches. *838 Civil Engin. 4 
Arch. fml. I. *27/1 Upon striking the centering the arches 
followed from x inch and £ to 2 inches and 3 . 1883 Specif. 
Alnwick fy Comhill Rlwy. 4 The string courses,. are not 
to be put on until the centres are struck. 

20. Shipbuilding. To cause (a vessel) to slide 
down, off { the slipway) ; to release (a boat from 
the cradle). 

a 1647 in Archseologia XII. 259 Being leady to have the 
ship strucken down upon her ways, I caused twelve of the 
choice master carpenters, .to be sent for from Chatham. 
189a Field 26 Nov. 825/2 She is hauled up on their large 
patent slipway and struck off the cradle. 

21. To discharge (a load) ; to empty (a vessel) 
of its load. 


1627 Capt. Smith Sea Gram, vii. 33 When you let any 
thing downe into the Howie, lowering it by degiees, they 
say, Amaine; and being downe, Strike. X797 Curr Coal 
I 'tewei r2 The modes I have invented of striking, or landing 
and emptying them [rc . corves]. X901 Law frill. Rep. 
LXX. Chanc. Div. 680/2 The operation known as striking 
the casks— that is, dischaiging the vans with the load. 

absol. 1702 Post Man 12-14 Mar. 2/2 Advt,, Lost on the 
Key, or by eiror deitveied a Pipe of. .Wine.. which is 
wanted out of a parcel of Wines taken up by Josiah Bishop, 
..who ordeied the Carmen to strike in Cullumstieet near 
Ipswich Arms. 

b. Sugar-boiling. To empty (the liquor, the 
tache). 

1793 B. Edwards Hist. Brit. Col. W. Indies v, ii. II. 235 
This operation is usually called striking ; i. e. lading the 
liquor, now exceedingly thick, into the cooler. 1839 Uue 
Diet. Arts 1203 The thermometei. .can by no means be re- 
gaided as a sure guide, in determining the proper instant 
for striking the teache x88a Spans’ Encycl. Industr. Arts 
etc. v. 1891 If, after a moment's cooling, tbe sling can be 
formed into a ball which does not stick to the fingeis,,.the 
coirect period has arrived for striking. 

22. To let down (a tent) for removal ; to remove 
the tents of (a camp or encampment). 

X707 Land. Gas. No. 4337/2 The Enemy.. stiuck their 
Tents, and form’d in Line of Battle. 1825 Scott 7 alism. 
xxii, The pavilion which they had left, was.. struck with 
singular dispatch. 2829 C. Rose Four Yrs. S, A/rica 167 
At the first dawn of day, all was in motion .some sti iking 
the tent, yoking the oxen, and saddling the horses. 2854 
F. A. Griffiths Artil. Man. (ed. 6) 148 To strike the En- 
campment... at the word Strike Tents, and Pickets , the 
pickets are struck at once ; the tents and marquees piepared 
for striking... At the wotd Down, the whole aie lowered 
together, 1891 Field 26 Dec. 973/2 N ext morning we sti uck 
camp and turned homewards. 

23. To unfix, put out of use. 

*793 Ann. Reg., Citron. 53 Bath. This day the whole 
body of chairmen . . sti uck tlieii poles, and proceeded in a 
mutinous manner to Guildhall, lespecting the granting of 
their licences. [*8a*-6 : see 24 b.] 1840 Dickens Old C. 
Shop xxvi, The steps [of the caravan] being struck by 
George and stowed under the cairiage, away they went. 
185* W. Bolland Cricket Notes iv. 67 Arrange, befoi e your 
game commences, the hour for dinner, and striking wickets, 

b. Theatr. To remove (a scene) ; to remove the 
scenery, etc. of (a play) ; to turn down (a light). 
1889 Daily Tribune (N. Y.) 14 July, (Cent. Did. s.v. Set* 
9) An elaborate scene is ‘set ’ when it is ai ranged upon the 
stage, and ‘struck' when it is lemoved. 1891 Pall Mall 
Gas. 5 Dec. 1/3 It took twelve hours of work by a very 
large staff to ‘ strike ’ ‘ Ivanhoe ’ and mount * La Basoche . 
1893 Black 4- White Christm. No. 7/1 Stage suddenly daik. 
Gas ballens and limes slowly up. Strike all gas lengths. 

c. Hawking. (See quot.) Cf. Ujssthikk v. 

1891 Haritng Btbl. Accipitr. 230 Strike the hood, to half 

open it, so as to be in readiness to hood off the moment the 
hawk is to be flown. 

24. inlr. Of an employee : To refuse to continue 
work ; esp. of a body of employees, to cease work- 
ing by agreement among themselves or by order 
of their society or union. 

For the origin of this sense cf. quot. 1768 in sense 17 and 
quot. 1793 in sense 23. 

1768 Ann. Reg. 107 [Maygth] This day tbe hatters strut 1 1 , 
and refused to work till their wages aie raised. *793. G. 
Dyer Compl. Poor People Eng. 74 The poor, .seldom strike, 
as it is called, without good reason. . . The colliers had struck 
for more wages. i8ox Times 3 Aug., A number of Journey- 
men Biscuit-bakers., struck from their work for an increase 
of wages. 1840 Civil Engin. 4- Arch. fml. III. 32/2 They 
‘struck ’, as it is termed, because their employer infringed, 
as they considered, upon their privileges. *857 Hughes 
Tom Broavn t. viii, The fifth form would fag us, and I and 
some more struck. 1892 Sat. Rev. 2 Jan. 10/1 The London 
omnibus men struck in a body. 

b. More explicitly to strike woik, f tools (cf. 
sense 23 ). 

*803 Scott Let. in Lockhart (1837) I. xi. 376, I ne\ er 
heard of authors striking work, as the mechanics call it, 
until their masters the booksellers should increase their pay, 
x8ao Croker in C. Papers (1884) I. vi. 176 The regiment 
intended to strike work, as the tradesmen would say. *821-6 
Chalmers Wks. (c 1840) XVI. 69 If. .the artisans of any 
establishment should strike their tools. X837 Carls le F> . 
Rev. II. vi. i, Thus do Cabinet-ministers themselves, in ex- 
treme cases, strike work. *89* Law Times' R ep, LXV. 580/1 
The secretaries called off their respective union men, who in 
obedience to the call struck work. 

transf. *806-7 J. Berfseord Miseries Hum. Li/e (1826) 
x. Ixi, The machinery of the window sash abruptly striking 
work. 1897 A llbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 56 1 he liver can ‘ strike 
work 1 and refuse to secrete bile. 

0 . trans. Of a workmen’s society or union ; To 
order a strike of workmen against (a firm) ; to order 
(a body of workmen) to strike. 


The secretary of the Weavers Association struck the mm 
on an entirely new question. 

d. To leave off (work), e.g. at the dose of the 
day, at meal-times. Also absol. 

1890 Conan Doyle Firm of Girdlestone xxx, The woik 
went on until six, when all hands struck and went off to their 
homes. x8ox Mary E. Mann Winter’s Tale II. 259 Another 
pood hour's digging was due.. before his day-labourer was 
justified in striking work and betaking himself homeward. 

V. To deal a blow, to smite with tbe hand 
{occas. another limb), a weapon or tool. 

The construction with cognate obj. (to strike a stroke, a 
blow ) is common to most of tbe senses in this branch that 
admit of absolute or intransitive use. See Blow sb.\ 
Stroke sb. 



STRIKE, 


STRIKE, 


25. tram. To deal (a person, an animal) a blow; 
to hit with some force either with the hand 01 with 
a weapon. Also with double obj. to strike (a 
pei son) a blow. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 12429 pe mnistei . .Oaf iesn wit hand a 
stink ; For he him strak wit na resun, Ded in pe place par 
fell he dun. 1377 Langl. P. PI. ]}. xn. 14 Al-pough pow 
stryke me with pi stafie with slikkc or with 3erde. 1432-50 
tr. Iiigden (Rolls) III. 283 Socintes walkenge in a cite, and 
strynken [sic ; Treviso, evel i smete on the heed ; L. colapho 
pei citssus ] of a sytnple felowe. 1556 in W. H. Turner Select. 
Pec. Oxford (1880) 255 Thomas Cartwright ,. offered to 
stiicke with the masc ccrten of the defendants. 158* N.T. 
(Rhem.) Matt. xxvi. 68 And other smote his face with the 
palmes of theii hands, saying, Piophecie vnto vs O Christ ; 
who is he that stiooke IheeV <"1590 Marlowe Faustn r 
896 (Brooke) Cursed he hee that stiooke his hoimesse a blows 
011 the face. 1700 S. I,, ti . In vice's l r oy, K, hut. 140 Laying 
’em flat on their Belly, and stacking them with a Rope across 
the Hieech. *725 Ram.say Gentle Sheph. 1. i, 'Till he yowl'd 
sair she strak the poor dumb tyke. 1824 E Attn titter 539/2 
[He] stiuclc the boy a violent blow. 1848 Thackeray Van. 
Pair xliv, You may stiike me if you like, sii, or hit any 
ciuelhlow. 1891 Fa an a it Darkn. ,5 Dawn xxxviii, Utany- 
don.. forgetting that he was a captive, had once stiuck in 
the face a Piaitoiian officer who insulted him. 

b. ahsol. and intr, To deal or aim a blow with 
the fist, a slick, etc. Const, at. Also to stt ike back, 
out. 

1509 IIawes Past. Pleas, xxxv. (Peicy Soc.) 182 lie stroke 
at me with many sti okes 1 ude. 1530 Palsgu. 739/1 , 1 stryke 
at the gaynest. or at all adventures, as one dothe that is in 
afrnye and taketh no hcde whete or howe he stryketh. 
1579-80 Nokiii Plutarch, Themistocles (1595) *29 Strike 
and thou wilt, said lie, so thou wilt heaie me. 1644-66 J. 
Caryl liApos. 'Job xii. 5, 6 (1676) I. 1118 Many are strife, 
tng at thy heels, but they cannot stiike them up, while 
God holds then up. 1678 Sir G, Mackenzie Crint. Laws 
Scot. 1. xi. § xv. (1699) 66 If by our Law, he who strides 
with his Fist, or a Hatton.. be punishable by death. 1798 
Wordsw. Peter Hell 1. 195 And the blows fell with lienviei 
weight As Peter stiuck— and stiuck again. *859 Tennyson 
Mart .Geraint 413 Ills dwnif. .Stiuck at her with his whip. 
1894 E. A. 11 ago Aim Dr mitt net Hoy vii, [He] was hot* 
blooded enough, and quite itady to stiike back if .struck. 

26. travs. To hit, smite (a mateiial, an object) 
with an implement, esp. with one designed for the 
purpose. Also with cogn. obj. 

+ In early use also with phrase cxpiessing the lesult, as to 
strike to Powder. 

1340 IIampom- Pr. Cense. 7018 pc devels . , w ilh liamers gyf 
swa giet dyntes, pat all* topowdie mogln stryke haid 
flyntos. 157a Sat. Poems Reform, x-xx. 163 As Quheit is 
‘■frukin for [read fro] the stra besyde. *585 Higins Junius' 
Nomettcl. 997 Flagellum,,, a battledarre wherwith the ball 
is stnken. 1602 Dolman La Primaud. Fr. Acad. in. (1618) 
73a Fire. . is foiced out of the flint being stroken with a gad of 
}{**!*• *<®o Cotton Cowpl. Gamester (ed. 2) rg [Dilliaids.j 
Wooden Boxes for the hazards.. are nothing near so com- 
mendable as the former [i.e. nets], because a Ball stiuck 
is more imt to flie out of them when struck in. Ibid,, 
If the head [of the cue] happen to be loose, you will never 
strike a smart stroke. 1744 in 1 Bat 1 Cricketer's Man. (1851) 
31 If a Ball is nipped up and he Strike her again Wilfully., 
its out. 2827 Faraday Chem. Manip. v. (1842) 153 Sub- 
stances should be made red hot, and struck in that state, 
until. they aie sufficiently cracked. 1866 ‘Capt. Crawley’ 
Billiard Bk. iv. 43 A ball stiuck moderately haul will 
traverse the table tlnee or four times fiom end to end. 
fig. * 78* CowprR Table-!'. 663 Wit now and then, struck 
smartly, shows a spark, Sufficient to ledeem the modern 
race Fiom total night and absolute disgiace. 

b. absol. and intr. To make a stroke with a 
hammer or other implement ; spec, in Smithing, 
Pin. To strike while the iron is hot : to make one’s effort 
while opportunity seives. Also allusively. 

1340 Hampolb Pr. Cause. 70T3 And als smyths strykes on 
pe yren fast. 1530 Pai sgr. 740/2 The poore smytn ryseth 
at fouie of the clocke to stryke with his hammer upon his 
anvelcle. a 1566 R. Edwards Damon fy Pithias (1571) 

C uj b, I haue plied the Haruest, and .stroke when the Yron 
was hotte. [1575 Gascoigne Glasse Govt. Wks. 1910 II. 40 
Play you now the wise man, and strike the Iron whiles it is 
hot.] 1577 B. Googe Hercsbach's Ihtsb. 111. 122b, Stiike 
upon the head of euery nayle with the hammer. 1593 Shaks. 

3 // en. VI, v. i. 49 Strike now, or else the Iron codes. 16x5 
Chapman Odyss, xn. 487 He., of my present absence tooke 
His fit aduantage, and their iron sti ooke At highest heate. 
1744 Lovn Cricket (1754) 20 The Champion strikes. When 
scarce arriving fair, The glancing ball mounts upwards in 
theair. a 1841 T. Hook Ned Mitsgt ave i, Taking the polcer 
in his right hand, and striking at a large coal placed on the 
summit of the gi ate, [etc.], x866 1 Capt. Crawley ' Billtat d 
Bk. iii. 27 Between the thumb and foiefinger jou place the 
Cue, in taking aim before you strike. 1890 W. E. Norris 
Misadventure II, x. 138 She struck while the iron was hot. 

o. tians. To strike (a prisoner) in the boots : to 
crush the limbs by diiving wedges between them 
and the iron boots as a form ot torture (cf. Boot 
sb.3 3 ). Obs. exc. Hist, 

<x 1715 Burnet Own Time in. (1724) I. 583 When any are 
to be struck in the boots, it is done in the presence of the 
Council. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng xiii. III. 291 They., 
directed the magistiates of Edinbuigh to stiike the prisoner 
in the boots. 

27. With complementary adv. or phrase : To re- 
move or drive (a thiug) with a blow of an imple- 
ment or the hand. Cf. strike down 79 a. 

Now somewhat rare', formerly common in contexts where 
some other vb , as knock, would now be used. 

* 45 ® Extracts Burgh Rec. Edirt . (1869) I. 12 The lede 
tane vp, and the bodome strukkin owt. 1499 Ibid, 75 It is 
statute that na persoun Sell nor tap derrer beir than for xvj d. 
to® galloun, vnder the payne of strikkin furth of the heid of 
toe barrell. a 1533 Berners Huon lv. x88 He. .strake out 
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hraynes with the pomell of his sweid. 1567 Harman Caveat 
64 After halfe a dosen blowes, he strycks his staffe out of his 
hande, _ x6ox Bp. W. Barlow Defence 2x7 After his sole and 
onely eie was stioken out. x6xa Ptacham Minerua Brit. 
113 lhe Tennis-ball, when strucken to the giound, With 
Racket,.. doth back agnine rebound. 1622 Mabbe tr. Ale - 
man's Gusman d'Alf. 11 357 Hee commanded my irons to 
bee sttooke off. 1657 Bili ingsly Brachy-Martyrol. xiv. 45 
Then were his teeth sti uck out. 1677 Moxon Meek. Exet c, 
iii. 51 You may strike a nail in at the hole, 1678 Ibid. v. 
90 You may stiffen it by striking a wooden wedge between 
the Mortess and the Staff. 1680 Reg. Privy Comte. Scot. 
Sen in. VI. 389 Udney. .caused stuck two old pewes out of 
tlieir^ hinges. 1744 in 1 Bat ’ Cricketer's Man. (1851) 3r If in 
tunning a Notch y* Wicket is struck down by a Throw,. its 
out. Ibid., He that catches y® Ball must strike a Stump 
out of y® Ground Ball in Hand. 1797 Ht. Lri: Canterb, T., 
Old Woman's T. (1709) I. 392 [They] nowprepaied to strike 
tjie > weapon from his hand. 1855 Kingsley I Vestw. Ho I iv, 
Strike their swords down, Raleigh, Mackwoith ! 1910 J. 
MlCaue Prchist, Man iii. 40 lhe.. knife (a long flake of 
flint, stiuck off the core at one blow). 

In figurative context, c 1520 Skelton Magnyf. 1933 
Adversyie... Of some of theyr chyldren I stiyke out the eye. 
1706 T. Boston Mem. viii. (1899) 177 The Lord struck the 
bottom out of my discouragement. 18x4 Scott Let. in 
Lockhart (1837) III. iii. xx8 The huge bulk of his power., 
was obviously to sink when its 111am props were struck 
away, 1853 Lvncii Sel/tmprov. vi. 154 The tasted cup is 
stricken from us ere we have done more than taste. 

b. fig. To lemove suddenly as with a blow, to 
dash. 

159 p T. Siorer Life ij D. ll'olsey F 3 b, No strokes of 
Musickes sound could strike away, High thoughts by night, 
nor deepe conceits by day. 1823 Scott Quentin D. xxviii, 
I shall love to see Lhe sense of appioaching death strike the 
coloui from that ruddy cheek. 1891 Strand Mag. II. 4B3/1, 
1 began to laugh at this, but the laugh was struck from my 
lips at the sight of his face. 

28. To stamp with a stroke. 

a. To impress (a piece of metal, coin), stamp 
(a medal) with a device by means of a die ; to coin 
(money) ; + also absol. Also to strike off. 

1449 Sc. Acts Jar. //( 1814) II. 37/x Ande at nane tak 
one hande to stnk in tym to cum hot }>ai pat has or sal haf 
commandment of the king vnder his giete sele. 1451 Ibid. 
39/1 pai think it expedient, .at par be strikyn in jzis realme 
new mone conforrriyt ewin in wecht to the mone of Ingiande. 
1463 Stat. I ret. 3 lidw. IV, c. 32 To make and strike. .Hi), 
paces of bi asse or coper rennyngat j.d. of oure said siluer. 
0x520 in Gutch Collect. Cm. (1781) II. 295 Item iij gilte 
Boolls withe a Cover strekin withe Marileits. 1526 Ibid. 
325. xSSi Sir J. Williams Accompte (Abbotsf. Club) B6 
Grotes stricken withe harpes. X609 Skfne Reg. May., Slat. 
David //, 44 Ane notable signe salbe vpon it, quhereby it 
may be eviden tly knawen fra all other money ah eadie striken. 
1687 H. Sunoesby Let. 11 Oct. in Pepys Diary (1879) VI. 
157 The mcdalls made by Roettiers, of which I hod an 
opportunity to chuse the best sti uck off. 1736 Li-diard Life 
Marlborough II. 42 A line Medal was struck.. on Occasion 
of the Victoiy. 1775 Land. Chron. 18-20 May 474/3 Giles 
F01 vester, Dereham, and Williams were charged with striking 
half-pence. Ibid,, '1 hey seized eight shillings and four-pence 
halfpenny, with the dies for striking. X855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xxi, IV. 6?o Till the reign of Charles the Second our 
coin had been struck by a process as old as the thirteenth 
century, 1879 H. Phillips Notes Coins 3 This medal 
appeals to have been chased by hand and not to have been 
sti uck from a die. 

fig. 1841 D’Israeli Amen. Lit. \l. 172 These scriptural 
plays.. seem struck in the same mint. 

b. To impress (a device) rtfion ; also to impress 
(a die, etc.) with a device. 

1551 Sir J. Williams Accompte (Abbotsf. Club) 77 For., 
strickinge the kinges armes vpon the plates in the husholles 
of a paier of potles parcell gilte. 2639 in Fabric Rolls York 
yI//«rZzr(Surtees) 120 To Mr. Horsley for strikeing my Lord 
Deputyes coate on the 01 gans, 4s. 1820 T. Hodgson Ess. 
Stereotype Printing 102 The page.. composed with these 
types .. would become. .one complete mati ice, with which 
the plates, in relief and in leverse, could be struck. Ibid. 
107 The operation of striking the matrices. 

o. To impress or print by means of type, an 
engraving or the like; to print. Obs. exc. in to 
strike off. 

1759 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 III. 217 The assembly., 
finding both to be such as required an extension of their 
paper currency, .unanimouslyiesolved to sti ike an additional 
sum of twenty thousand pounds. 1776 Pennsylvania Even. 
Post 13 Mar. 142 Since a few of this day’s papers were struck 
off, we hear the above ship is a man of war. 1790 Gouv. 
Morris in Sparks Life <$■ Writ. (1832) IT. 108 They can 
make use of that gentle means of staking paper to satisfy 
their demands. 1838 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 1 , 105 New title- 
pages can he struck off at a trifling expense, • x866 J. P. 
Collier in Athemeurn 3 Nov. 571/3 These few extia copies 
I have always had struck off by the printer. 2802 Temple 
Bar Sept. 53 Send it to the printer to strike off a ceitain 
number of proofs. 

d. To stamp (velvet, etc.). 

X70X Land. Gas. No. 3754/8 A Stuff Gown of Red and 
Blue Chequer-work, lined with a Norwich Stuff struck with 
Blue and dark-colour. 2789 Mrs. Piozzi Joum. France I. 
30 Nothing, .can compare with the beauty of these velvets, 
or with the art necessary to produce such an effect, while 
the wrong side is smooth, not struck through. 

e. Jig. To imprint on the mind. ? Obs. 

16x5 J. Taylor (Water P.) Fair <5- Foul Weather A 4 , 1 
wish my Verse should such Impression strike, That what 
men Read off, they should thinke the like. 2651 in M. 
Sellers Ads Eastland Co. (Camden) Introd. 47 If there were 
but a motion of .this remotion, I doubt not but it would strike 
a sad impression into their minds. 1690 Locke H tun. U nd. 
tr. x. S 5 There seems to be a constant decay of all our Ideas, 
even of those which are struck deepest. 1709 Shaftesb. 
Charac. (1733) II. 395 Those Beautys which strike a sort of 
Melancholy. 


29. Without the notion of great force : To tap, 
rap, knock. Also with cognate or double object, 
and intr. with on, upon. 

c 1470 Henry Wallacew. 237 Wallace. .Straik at the duie 
with his fute hardeiy. a 1577 Sir T. Smith Cornmw. Eng. 
(1633) 49 When any man is made a Knight, hee kneeling 
downe is strooken of the Prince with his sword naked. 1596 
Spenser F. Q. v. v 18 Tho with her sword on him she 
fiatling strooke, In signe of true subiection to her powre. 
1605 Shaks. Macb. 11. 1. 32 Goe bid thy Mistresse, when my 
drinke is ready She strike vpon the Bell. 1613 — Hen, VIII, 
hi. ii. 117 He., Strikes his btest hard, and anon, he casts 
His eye against the Moone. 1699 Dampii-r Voy. II. 1. 75 
There is one that strikes on a small Gong, or a wooden 
Instrument, befoie every stioke of the Chr. 1732 Pope 
Epit. Gay 1 a The Worthy and the Good shall say, Striking 
their pensive bosoms— Her e lies Gay, 2754 Erskenk Ft tttc. 
Sc. Law (1809) 169 If he get not access to the house, 
he must strike six knocks at the gate. 2843 Penny Cycl. 
XXV. 446/1 Tutenag. .is veiy sonorous when struck. 2844 
Eliz. Sewell Amy Herbert I. mi. 214 , 1 do think if I haa 
but a fairy’s wand, I should strike them all as they came 
into the house, and change them into hoys. 2889 Ami-ma E. 
Barr Feet of Clay ix. 159 He struck the table a blow. 2897 
Pall Mall Mag, XIII. 40 , 1 struck shaiply upon the glass 
of the window. 

indirect passive. 1653 H. Cogan ti. Itist, Diod. Sir. v, ii. 
177 A huge brazen table, which being strucken upon, yeelded 
..adteadful! sound. 

+ b. To beat (time). Obs. rare. 

1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 136 This harmony would 
not last long, did not the Chief Musician strike time and 
measuie. 

o. To beat or sound (a drum, etc.), esp. in order 
to ‘ beat up ’ for recruits or as a signal to march ; to 
sound (an alarm) on a dium (said also of the drum). 
Also, to strike up. Also absol. Obs. exc. Hist. 

2572 Charters etc. Peebles (1872) 342 The counsale.. 
Oidanis the haill inliabitantis. .to be in ane reddynes, quhen 
theswische strykis..to pas with thair baillies quhair thai 
pleis. 2577 Eeg. Privy Council Scot. II. 641 Licence to 
stryke diummis, display handsenzies, and lift and collect the 
saidis cumpaneis of futemen. 2579 Gosson Sch. Abuse 
(Arb.) 16 , 1 may seeme well ynough too strike vp the drumme, 
and bring all my power to a same skirmishe, 2593 Shaks, 
3 Hen. VI, iv. vii, 50 Drummer stake vp, and let vs march 
nvvay, 2598 R. Bernard tr. I crence, Eunuch iv. vii. 167 
From whence I will strike vp aim me to shew when you shall 
beginne. 2622 Coverte True Rep. 24 They stiooke vp 
their drums and were in Aimes, taking vs to be Portugales, 
18x9 Scott Leg. Montrose xiv, Neither did they strike 
kettle-drums again at the head of that famous regiment until 
they behaved themselves so notably at the field of Leipsic, 
2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. x. II. 661 The kettledrums 
stiuck up : the trumpets pealed. 

d. To touch (a string, a key of an instrument) 
so as to produce a musical note ; poet, to play upon 
(a harp, lyre, etc.). Also + intr. const, upon. 

2565 Cooper Thesaurus, s. v. Pulsus, Nerrei in fidibus 
pulsi , slringes stioken. 2587 Golding De Momay xxv. 446 
A pnssion that fadeth away like the sound of a Lute, when 
the player ceasseth to strike. 2594 Hooker Eccl. Pol, 1. 
iii. § 3 He thatstriketh an instrument with skill, may cause 
notwithstanding a verie vnpleasant sound, if the string 
wheieon he striketh chaunce to be vncapable of harmonie. 
2622 Shaks. Wint. T, v. iii. p8 Musick ; awake her : Strike. 
<22650 King Estmere lviii. in Child Ballads II. 54/a He 
stroake upon his harpeagaine. 2677 F, North Philos. Ess. 
Mus. 18 A great string struck near the Bridge, with a Bow 
..will whistle and break into chords above; which if it were 
struck by the thumb, .would give the true Tone. 2708 Pope 
Ode St. Cecilia's Day 63 But hark I he strikes the golden 
lyie 1 2795 Southey Joan of Arc iv. (2853) 4 * Meantime 
the Trout eur struck the harp. 

fig- *57.9 J* Mflvill Diary (Bannatyne Club) 60 They 
dwelt verie commodmshe togidder, . . all strak on a string and 
soundet a harmonie. 2599 Marston Ant. ty Mel, in. (1602) 
E 3 b, I will warble to the delicious concaue of my Mistresse 
eai e : and strike her thoughts with The pleasing touch of my 
voice. 2630 Donne Strut, ix. (1640) 90 That soule, who, 
whatsoever string be strucken in nei base or treble, her 
high or her Jow estate, is ever tun’d, toward God. 1828 
Mirror V. 102/2 My muse shall strike a loftier string. 
*831-3 E, Burton Eccl. Hist. iii. (2845) 51 They struck 
upon a choid which vibiated to the heart of every Israelite 

30. To produce by percussion, 
a. {a) To produce (fire, a spark) by percussion, 
esp. by the percussion of flint and steel. Chiefly 
in the phrase to strike fire. Also, to strike out. 

c 2450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 823 pan offlynt fyie pai strake. 
And made a fyre. 2578-9 in Fabric Rolls York Minster 
(Surtees) 117 For an yron to stryke fjer with in the revestrie, 

3 d. 2599 Marston Antonio's Rev. n. ii, Showeis of dartes 
may darke Heavens ample browe, but not strike out a 
sparke. 2604 E. G. tr. Acosta's Hut. Ind, hi. ii. 219 The 
manner to strike fire in rubbing two stones one against 
another, as some Indians vse. 2755 Young Centaur ( 1757) 

I. i. 129, 1 must observe, that no man can strike file with a 
feather. 2820 Sever Lady of Lake v. xviii, Blair- Drummond 
sees the hoofs strike fire. x86a Temple Bar VI. 269 The fire 
which is struck out of a flint. 1865 Meredith R, Fleming 
xvii, Two flints strike fire. 

absol. 2604 Shaks. Oth. 1, i, 141 Strike on the Tinder, hoa: 
Giue me a Taper, 

transf, and fig. 260 x Shaks. Jul. C. 1. ii. 277, I am glad 
that my wcake words Haue strucke but thus much shew of 
fire from Brutus. 2637 R. Ashley tr. Malvezzi's David 
Persecuted 103 That light, which untill it be stricken out 
doth never appeare. 1687 Dryden Hind Sy P. 1. 75 My pride 
struck out new sparkles of her own. 274a Young Nt, Th. 

1. 39, 40 O Thou 1 whose word from solid Darkness struck 
That spark, the sun ; strike wisdom fiom my soul. x8gx A. 
Gissing Moorland Idyll III. vi. 107 His words struck 
kindred sparks within herself, 2893 Eng. Illustr. Mag. X. 
zTfli Gleams of moonlight., struck a glitter from standing 
rain-pools. 
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(b) transf. (in recent use). To cause (a match) 
to ignite by friction. Also intr. of a match : To 
admit of being st luck. 

The corresponding use of G. streichen is an application of 
the sense ‘to iuh' (cf, 3 above), and only accidentally co- 
incides with this use, 

1880 Spurgeon Stmt. XXVI. 633 They may strike their 
matches and light their candles if they will. 1892 Black fy 
White 30 July 11 6/t Matches that strike only on the box. 

(c) Phr. To strike a light : to produce a flame 
with flint and steel or by the friction of a match. 

1684 Bunyan Pilgr, 11. *84 Wbeiefore he strook a Light 
(for he never goes also w ithout his Tinder-box). 1794 Mrs. 
Radcliffe My st. Udolpho 1 , Alight being struck, a fire was 
kindled. *820 Scott Monad. xxviii. The means of striking 
light were at hand in the small apartment. 1892 Temple 
Bar Apr. 471 He felt foi his matches and struck a light. 

fig. 1704 Norris Ideal World u. viK. 381 If we weie not 
to sre but by striking a light to ourselves, we must foi ever 
he in the dark. 

b. To produce (music, a sound, note) by touch- 
ing a string or playing upon an instrument ; hence 
gen. to sound (a particular note). Also said of 
the instrument. Cf. strike up, 87 c. 

1397 Morlev Introd. Mus. 95, I greatlie mislike..your 
causing the tieble strike a sharps eight to the base. ? 1559 
A. Hume Poems vii. 217 Nor famous lute of cunning Am- 
phion, Struilte neuer note so pleasant to the eir. 1610 
Dowund ] 'ar. Lute- lessons Cib, The Note following 
though it be measured with a new measure, must be strooke 
with the fore-finger. 1629 Milton Hymn Hath. 05 Such 
inusick sweet. .As never was by mortall finger strook. *787 
WoLCor (P. Pindar) Ode upon Ode Wks. 1816 I. 310 Didst 
ever see this lady striking A Upon her harpsichord, with 
bending earsf 1883 ‘Mrs. Alexander ‘ At Bay i, Ifer 
reply was to strike a few chords, and begin a sweet, wild, 
plaintive air. 1892 Graphic 9 Apr. 468/2 With one hand we 
strike three or four notes simultaneously. 

Jig. 1827 Scorr Chron. Canoitgaie Introd. _ App., What- 
ever note he [Shakespeare] takes, he stakes it just and true, 
and awakens a corresponding chord in bur own bosoms. 1908 
K. Bagot A. Cnthbcrt iv. 30 What did, perhaps, strike an 
incongruous note was the presence of various implements 
of sport. 

c. To make (a door through ), to open out (a 
window) by knocking a hole through a wall. Sc. 

1652 Limont Diary (Maid. Club) 40 She caused also a 
doore to be struken throughe the wall of her chamber, for 
to goe to the wine cellar. *827 [see Stone sb. 16 g]. 

31. To pierce, stab, or cut (a person, etc.) with a 
sharp weapon. Also with double object. Also 
with compl. to strike dead , to [the) death. To strike 
through, to transfix. Also, fto cut (a gash). 

Now rare exc. as a contextual variety of sense 23 ; the 
verb would now hardly be used with leference to a thrust 
or stab, unless inflicted by a downward movement. 

a 1300-1400 Cursor M. 1801 8 (Gott) Mine eldrin folk of 
iuenlede Haue I done lise againes him, To strike liim wid 
a spere ful grim, a 1375 Joseph A rim. 567 A whit kniht . . 
Baar him doun of his hors.. strok him stark ded. 01400 
Destr. Ttoy 6258 If any alert vpon stray, strike hym to 
dethe I *401 Poston Lett. II. 42 It is talkyd here how that 
..on of Howard’s men schuld a' strekyn vow twyess with 
a dagere. 1313 Extracts Burgh liec. Edin. (1869) *$6 

He was adiugeit to be had to the trone and thair stiikkin 
thiow the hand. 1368 Grafton Chron. II, 653 The Lorde 
Clyfforde,.. putting ofliis Gorget, sodaynely w> than arrowe 
. .wasstriken into the throte. <2x386 Sidney Arcadia 11. 
xxi. (1912) 288 She ranne to her sonnes dagger, and, .strake 
her selfe a mortall wound. 1622 Calms Stat. Sewers (1647) 
19 That is Lacyes Case, where one was stiicken on the 
Seas, and dyed on the Land, that the Common Law could 
not try this murther. 1642 Fuller Holy St. v. xvi. 423 lie 
strook a deep gash into his own thigh. 1743 R. Jamts 
Med. Diet. III. s.v. SUptiea, Trials were made. .by strik- 
ing a Cock through the Head [etc.]. 1825 ScoTr Talism, 
xxviii, The Templar stiuck him to the heart with a Turkish 
dagger. 1837 Lockhart Scott I. iii. 103 The maid-servant, 
in a sudden access of insanity, struck her mistress to death 
with a coal-axe. 1893 Longnt. Mag. June 114 What is to 
prevent me striking you through where you standi 

b. jig. Of a feeling, etc. : To pierce (a person 
to the heart, to the quick). 

CX400 Apol. Loll, a Wan J>e heldar eifip ensaumple to he 
3ong to de j>, }>er is he to he stregun [St. Gregory fi 1 iendits 
«/]\yip schru-p. blamyng, *334 More Costs f. agst. Trib. 
in. iii. (1553) O ij. The sodayn dreade of eueiy bodeiy payne 
woundeth vs to the lieaite and strikeili our deuocion =tmke 
dead. <21540 Barnes Wks. (1372)328/2 The which thyng, 
when S. Gregory saw, stroke hym soie to the hart. *399 
Marston Antonio' s Rev. i. iv, Strike me quite through witii 
the relentlesse edge Of raging fuiie. X674 Fox in Jml. 
Friends' Hist. Soc. (1914) July 100 When shee hard of my 
being stoped by ther impresen mee it strok her to the hart 
that shee died. 1697 Collier Ess. Mor. hubj. 11. (1703) 
117 Humility disarm*! envy and st likes it dead. 17x2 R. F. 
tr. Du Bos’ Hist. League Cambray 11. hi The News of 
the loss of Bologna, struck Pope Julius the 2d to the Heart. 
*833 Tennyson Pal. Art 220 She fell, Like Herod, when 
the shout was in his ears, Struck thro' with pangs of hell. 

C. With complementary atlv. or phrase : To 
remove or separate with a cut. Now rare exc. in 
strike off ( 82 b). 

c X320 Sir Bettes 637 And sum he strok of pe swire. c 1373 
Sc. Leg, Saints i. (Petrus) 362 pan Nero had a man sulu 
ga, and strik symonh nek intwa, c 1420 Liber Cocomm 
(186a) 44 And heke hedes >011 take with stalk in fere, pat is 
in pesespou stryke. c 1440 Generydes 6373 Downe by the 
cheke his ere away he strake. c 1480 Henrvson Mor. Fab. 
it. ('Pewit $ C. Mouse) xvi, Muttoun and bcif slrukkin [v.r. 
strikin] intailyek greit. <1x489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon 
xix. 413 His brother richarde wolde have stryked the hede 
fro the body of hym. c 16*4 Sir W. Mure Dido <J- /Eneas 
in. 222 The anchore roape, With shyning swoid vnsheath't, 
in twaine he stroake, 1646 Drumm. of Hawth. Anstv, 


Obfections agst. Scots Wks. (1711) 213 That Nation, who 
stioke the Head frorii the Orandinotheri may make Sinai 1 
Reckoning to do the same to the Grandchild, 2831 Ex- 
ami, ter 711/2 The soldiei struck the head fiom the body. 
1831 Scor 1 Cast. Dang, xvii, TuinbulJ.. stiuck from a 
neighbouring oak-tree a branch. 

32. absol. and intr. (also with cognate object). 
To deliver a cut or thrust with a sharp weapon. 
Also said of the weapon. Const, at, + to, + unto. 

Phrase f without (a) stroke (or <2 blow) stricken (and 
variants), without any fighting. Cf. F._j<i«j coupferir. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Cause, 7346 pe devils ay omang on pam 
salle stryke. 137S Barbour Bruce vi. 234 He smertly laiss, 
And, strikand, rowm about him mais. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
8760 A meruelous ymage . . with a noble sword .. Vp holdand 
on high as he pat wold stiyke. 1x430 Chev. Assigne 333 
Themie he strjketh a stroke.. Euen his sholder 111 twoo. 
c 1430 Syr Tryam. 774 And sykurly can they strjke ancl 
thieste. 1318 Set. Cases Star Chamber (Selden Soc.) II. 
137 They met hym agen..and stroke at hym one of them 
wyth a knyffe. 1398 Grenewey Tacitus, Attn. xu. x. 
(1622) 171 By the comming of the Parthians, the Hibeii 
were driuen out without stroke striking [L. sine acie J. 
1607 Siiaks. Cor. iv. it. 19 To banish him that strooke 
more bio we-, foi Rome Then thou hast spoken words. 
x6ix Chapman Iliad in. 369 This said, he shooke, and 
threw his lance j which strooke through Paris shield. x6aa 
R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea xlv. 113 Pillage.. all winked at 
and vnpunUbed, although such prices haue beene rendred 
a ithout .stroake stricken. 1632 Sir T. Hawkins tr. Ma- 
th leu's Unhappy Prosperity 222 The offer, .had assured 
him of the whole Hand without a blow strucken. 1677 
Earl Castklhaven in Essex Papers (Camden) II. 92 With- 
out a stroke striking all the greate tow ties will submit unto 
him. 1700 Drydln Pal. 4 Arc. u. 245 Like Lightning 
flam’d theii Fauchions..; so strong they strook, There 
.seem'd less Force requir’d to fell an Oak. 17x9 Dc Fon 
Crusoe 11. (Globe) 372 The Fellow. .struck at the Spaniard 
with his Hatchet. 1769 Blacks tone Comm. IV, ix. 125 
Assaulting a judge, sitting in the^couit, by drawing a 
weapon, without any blow stiuck, is punishable with the 
loss of the right hand. 1843 Macaulav Iloratiws xxxviii, 
Ilerniinius stiuck at Seitts, And clove him to the teeth, 
x86x Temple Bar 1 1 . 120 Shot down before I could strike 
a blow. 1891 Farrar Darin. <$■ Daunt xlii, Even the 
soldier who had raised his hand to strike stood amazed, and 
delayed his blow. 

in. Jig, context. 1733 Pope Prol. Sat. 203 Willing to 
wound, and yet afraid to strike, 

b, jig., esp. in to strike at, to aim at the over- 
throw, destruction, or defeat of. 

<1x400 Apol. Loll. 3 He ouercam hunger in desert,.. he 
strak ageyn veyn glorie vp on pe temple. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur 11. viii. 84 Thou snalt stryke a stroke most doloious 
that euer man stroke, a 1300-20 Dunbar Poems lxxii. 98 
Methocht Compassioun, vode of feiris, Than straik at me with 
mouy anestound. 13x3 More Rich. HI in Hall Chron. (1548) 
28 b, It strake to her harte, like the sharpe darte of death. 
a 1386 Sidney A readia in. xxii. (1912) 484 And hate, & spai e 
notj for your worst blow is striken. 1393 Shaks. 3 Hen. FI, 
it. iii. 6 Smile gentle heaueu, or strike vnjgentle death. 1605 
— Lear 11. ii, 124 It pleas’d the King his Master very late 
To strike at me vpon his misconstruction. 1642 Ciias. I 
Answ. to Printed BA. 29 Ihe Regall Power was never 
before this time strucken at. 1643 \V. J enkyn Slit-destroyer 
Ep. Ded. A 3, The sin 1 here strike at, is very impropei ly 
called self-seeking. <2x700 Evelyn Diary 22 Dec. 1680, 
Parliament which was now assembl’d, and which struck at 
the succession of the Duke of Voik. <2x720 Sewel Trans. 
Hist. Quakers (179s) I. iv. 283 This book struck chiefly 
against the Qu liters, 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 394 When first 
ambition struck at legal power, 1777 Potter /Eschylns, 
Persians 474 Thy words strike deep, and wound the parent’s 
bi east, 1829 Sir J. Mackintosh Sfi. Ho. Comm, x June in 
Hansard 1601 A measure which would.. strike the death- 
blow to whatever attempts might be made on the part of 
other states. 1845 M°Culloch Taxation hi. ii. (1852) 445 
It obviously strikes at the very foundation of the principle 
of accumulation. 1892 Sat. Rev. 14 May 581/2 The Revolu- 
tion, .began to strike at Church and King. 1908 R. Bagot 
A. Cnthbeit xxiii. 298 Every flesh proof of Anthony’s love 
for her stiuck like a knife into her heart. 

Q. Plir. To strike at the root or foundation ; to 
attempt or lend to the utter destruction or overthrow 
(of something). 

*530 Lat imeu Seine. B viij, So we Preachers, .haue dra wen 
0111 swerdes of Gods word, and stryken at the rootes of all 
enyll, to haue therti cut downe. *66x W. Lou riiut in Extr. 
St. Papers ret. Friends Ser. 11. (1911) xi8 To disowne all 
Magistiacy, and soe by dangerous consequence strike att 
the foundation of his Majestyes power. 1793 J. Bowles 
Ground Warw, France (ed. 5) 71 Principles winch strike at 
the loot of all established Government, 

d. To Strike short, wide. (lit. and fig.) 

160a Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 491 Anon he Andes him, Striking 
too short at Gieekes. Ibid. 494 Pjrrhus at Priam driucs, 
in Rage strikes wide, 2743 Wesli v Ansiu. Church 39 You 
strike quite wide of me still. I never said so of what I do, 
x8ao Examiner 414/1 It appeals to us then that this ex. 
cellent and able actor struck shoit of the higher and imagt. 
native part of the character. 

33. In varioas specific uses of sense 31 . 

a. trans. To prick (a horse) with the spur. Obs. 
1375 Barbour Brace vi. 226 Than vith the spuiis he strak 

his steide. 18x3 Scott Rokeby vi. a xxii, His charger with 
the spurs he strook. 

b. To kill or wound (deer) with an arrow or 
spear, or with a gunshot. Said also of the weapon. 

<21400-50 Wars Alex. 1069 pe stede par pis stith man 
strtkis pis hert, Sagittarius forsoth men gafe it to name. 
1330 Palsgk. 739/1 , 1 stryke a dere or any other wylde heest, 
as a him ta r dotne . ./r enferre. 1368 in Archzologia XXXV, 
206 A fovreste.. where my Lord strake iij. stagges with his 
gonne. X590 Spenser F. Q. ii. iii. 32 Didst not thou see a 
bleeding Hind, Whose right haunch earst my scedfast airow 
strake ? x6xx Siiaks. Cymb. iii. iii. 74 He that strikes The 
Venison first, shall be the Lord o' th’ Feast, 1820 Scott 


Monast. xix, The huntsman-Uke fashion in which you strike 
your game. 

c. To spear (a turtle), harpoon (a whale, etc.). 
1697 Dammcr Voy. I. 33 Our Moskito men went in their 
Canon, and siruck us some Manatee, or Sea-cow. 1827 
O. W. Roberts Voy. Ceutr. Amer. 94 '1 he spear with which 
the Indians strike the turtle, is made of very hard wood. 

+ d. To lance or cut (a vein). Also absol. Obs. 
1580 Lyly Euphues (Arh.) 329 A w hite vaine beeing striken, 
if at the fyist there springe out bloud, it argueth a good 
constitution of bodye. 1607 Topstll Pom J, Beasts 409 
Hauing striken [1658 stricken] it with a fleame, thrust out 
the telly with your Unger. 1630 T. dc Grey Compl, Uorsem. 
330 The erne is eytber to stricke with your fleame [etc.], 
f e. To broach (a cask). Obs. 

1606 Siiaks. Ant. <$ Cl. 11. vii. 103 Strike the Vessels hoa. 
Ileere’s to Ciesai. 1717 Prior Alma. iii. 426 L’A\are. . 
Strikes not the present Tun, for feai The Vintage should he 
bad next Year. 

f. Angling. To cause the hook to pierce the 
f mouth of (a fish) by a jerk or sudden movement of 
! the tackle ; to hook. Also said of the hook or 
the tod. Also, to cause (a hook) to pierce the 
mouth. Also absol. In i 6 -i 7 th c. often fg. 

1580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 333 Fhilautus, who euer as yet 
but played with the bait, was now stioke with the hooke. 
x6xi Shaks. Cymb. v. v. 168 That hooke of Willing, Faire- 
nesse, which strikes the eye. 1647 Digges Unlaivf. Taking 
Arms § 4. 157 They are contented to gixe Him line enough, 
being confident they cau strike Him when they please. 1651 
Jr.K. Taylor Ser at. for Year Summer x. 129 'i he hook hath 
.strook their nostrils and they shall nevei escape the luine. 
x66o Dryden Astrxa Redux X71 He like a patient Angler 
ei’e he strooke, Would let them play a while upon the hook. 
X662R. Vi naoles Exper. Anglei iv.44 If 3 ou strike a large 
Tiout, and she.. break hook or line. x688 [see spring-hook 
s. v. String sb. 1 23], 1760 Sir J. Hawkins Walton's Anglei 
171 note. You are to strike as soon as lie has taken it [re. the 
bait]. x8Bi Sportsman's Year-bk. 69 To try n 1 oach rod’s 
integrity to strike tiuly, place the 10a on a table, and [etc.]. 
189a Field 19 Mar. 402/1 The troutlings have to be struck 
sharply.. .High authorities say that salmon should not be 
struck at all. 

34. To hit with a missile, a shot, etc. Also said 
of the missile. Also with adv. or phrase (express- 
ing the result). Now somewhat rare. 

1377LANGL. P. PI. B. xu. 77 With stones men sliulde 
hir stryke and stone hir to deth. <2x400-50 lVais Alex. 
804 Many staiand stanes strikis of paire Tielmes. CX400 
Destr. Troy 12151 Sclio .. with stonys in pe strete stiok 
horn to ground. 1357 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. 
(isBg) 1 14 We found 2 Elephants which we strooke diners 
time with harquebusses. 1587 T. Saunders Discr. Voy. 
Tttpolie B ij b, And the second shot he strake us vnder 
water. 1389 Hakluyt Voy. 773 With one of our great 
shot their Master gonners shooldcr was stioken away. 
x66a A. Cooper Stratologia vi. 118 A Cannon bullet stroke 
off Sandies head. 1822 Examiner 215/1 Ali himself was 
stiuck down by a bullet. 1863 W. C. Baldwin Afr, Hunt- 
ing vi. 210 P. fired, striking hun in the centre ol the che-<t 
and killing him. 1865 Ruskin Sesame i. 8 41 A gioup of 
schoolboys have piled their little books upon a giave, to 
strike them off with stones. 

Jig. 1392 Siiaks. Ven. $ Ad. 462 Oi like the deadly bullet 
of a gun s His meaning strucke her eie his words begun. 

b. Curling. To hit (an opponent's stone) away, 
off with one’s own. Also absol. 

x8xx Acc. Game Curling 8 He attempts to strike away the 
stone of his antagonist. Ibid,, To guard the stone of hi-, 
paitner. .or to strike off that of his antagonist, a 1870 JJ, 
Thomson Mmints among Heather (1881) 20 Keen cullers 
..draw, an’ guard, an’ wick, an’ strike. 

c. intr. Of a missile : To make a hit. ? Obs. 

1389 Digges Summary Drake's IV. Ind, Voy. 43 The fiist 

shot.. strake through the Ensigne. *627 May Lucan m. 
K 5 b, In the left eye Of Scania strucke the shaft. 1669 
Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v. xii. 70 If the first Shot had stiuck 
under the Mark. 

35. intr. To use one’s weapons : to fight. Also 
with cognate obj. Const, for (a cause, one’s king 
or country, etc.). Also, f to strike it out. 

1379 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 58 The stoutest Souldier, 
when the Trumpet sounds, strikes fiercest, 1581 A. Hall 
Iliad via. 137 Both sides so soundly stroke it out, right 
doubtful was the fray, x6ox Shaks. All's Well 11, iii. 308 
His present gift Shall furnish me to those Italian fields 
Where noble fellowes strike. x6ox R. Johnson Kingd, <S 
Commw. (1603) 39 They were never known. .to mutine 01 
to strike stioke amongst themselves. 1823 Scott Talism. 
ix, He despairs of the security of Palestine., since the atm 
of Richard of England hath ceased to strike for it. 1842 
W. C. Taylor Anc. Hist. xii. § x. (ed. 3) 3x2 [CleomenesJ 
followed by a few friends rushed through the sheets of 
Alexandria, exhorting the multitude to strike for freedom. 
1847 Marryat Childr. N. Forest xxi, I should indeed like 
to strike one blow for the King, come what will. 2889 
S. Walpole Life Ld. J. Russell II. xxviii. 314 Austria, 
though too angiy to be silent, was too timid to strike. 

b. trans. To fight (a battle). Also, to strike up. 
Chiefly Sc. Cf. Stricken ppl. a. 6. 

1373 Barbour Bruce xm. 152 Thar wes the battell strikyn 
weili. c X470 Henry Wallace x. 345 Quhen Bruce bis bat- 
taill apon the Scottis straik, 1524 YVolsey in St. Papers 
Hen. VIII } VI. 281 If bataile be not striken before the xe- 
ceipte of thies letters. . ye slial [etc.]. 2335 Coverdale 2 Macc . 
xv. x When Nicanorknewe that ludaswas in ..Samaria, he 
thought with all his power to strike a felde with him vpon 
a Sabbath daye. 1544 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. VUE 
292 Item, to ane harbour in Glasqwyeftir the feild strikkin 
on the mure of the samyn. 1570 Foxb A. 4- M. (ed. 2) 372 
b/x And so the battaile beyng strocken vp, the armyes 
began to ioyne, 2599 Shaks. Hen. V, 11. iv. 54 When Cressy 
Battell fatally was strucke. x6o6 Holland Sueton. 88 
Claudius Pulcher,. thereupon strucke a battaile at Sea. 
*7x0 Sibbald Fife .$• Kinross 1, y«, b 8 This Battel was 
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sltuck with gieat Ait and Skill upon cither bide, 1821 
Scott Kenilw. xii, ‘The battle of Bos worth,’ said blaster 
Mumbld/en, ‘stricken between Richard Ciookback and 
Henry Tudor.’ 1832 H. Milllr Scutes Leg, xi, (1857) 
160 The day tiie battle of Killieciankie was stricken, 
o. intr. To engage together in combat. 
a 1400-50 Wars Alex. 785 Now athiie stouie on bar s ted is 
strikis to gedire. c 1440 Geuerydes 2793 Generidss ther 
mette..Tlie Kyng Ruben, Rcdy with speie and sheld, And 
ther they stiake to geder in the feld. 1470-83 Malory 
Arthur in. vii. 107 [They] stroke to gyders myghtely. 

d. Mil. To make an offensi' c blow, to attack. 
Const, with at. Also trails, to attack (in flank, 
etc.) : cf. sense 68 . 

*606 Siiaks. Ant, <$■ Cl. ut. viii. 3 Strike not by Land, 
Keepe whole, prouoke not ljuttaile Till we haue done at 
Sea. 1802 C. James MUD. Diet, s.v., To strike at , to 
attack t to endeavour to.destioy, directly or indirectly. 1839 
Mauhyai Diary Amer. Ser. 1. II. 231 To strike means to 
attack. * The Indians have struck on the fiontier.' 1866 
Silt T. Seaton Cadet to Colonel II. iii. 85 Lord Canning 
thought it advisable to striko a blow at Barrackpoor befoi e 
the mutiny at Lucknow should become known. 1892 
Sat. Ilev. 2 Jan. 10/2 [He] divided his forces, struck where 
there was no use in striking, failed to strike at the essential 
point. 1893 Pall Mall Mag. II. 302 The French centre., 
was marching to strike it in (lank. 

30. trans. With transferred object, 
a. To deliver a blow with (the hand or some- 
thing held in the hand), to bang, slap (the list, 
hand), to stamp (the foot) on, upon, against. Also, 
to strike a horse with (the spur). Const, to, against 
(cf. 50 ). 

4x548 IIam. Chvon,, Hen • 160 [He] entered into 

London,. .strykyng his sworde on London stone, saiyng: 
now is Mortyiner iorde of this citie. 1595 Siiaks. John ise 
i. 2 When I strike my foot Vpon the hosome of the ground, 
rush foi th . 1507 — e Hen, IV, f, i, 44 (Qo. idoo) lie . . sirookc 
his aimed hecTes Against the panting sides of his pooie iade, 
Vp to the rowell head. 1678 Monon Mech. Exert. v. 76 If 
with often striking the Pricker against the Tongue [of the 
.Square] it becomes ragged. 18*0 Scot r A lonast. xxv, The 
Baton, striking his hand against the table, as if impatient 
of the long unbroken silence. 1862 Temple Bar V. 70 He 
struck the stock of his gun violently upon the ground. 18B4 
Graphic 25 Oct. 438/3 ‘That’s a thing I'll think about’, 
rejoined the Baronet, as lie sli uck spurs to his hack. 

+ b. To drive or thrust (a weapon, a tool); to 
make a cut or thrust with. Const, into, through. 

C1470 Hunky Wallace n. 99 A felloun knyff fast till hi-, 
hart straik he. 1556 lice. Inverness (New Spald. Club) I. 

1 James Patyrson messenger stiykis ane broch on Hendie 
Kar elder. 1590 Wumiu Trav. (Arb.) 33 And stricko their 
sworde into their flesh like vnto a Scabbard. _ c 28x4 Stu \V. 
Muuu Dido <5- rEneas in. 387 The cursed blaide.. Which in 
her breast vnto the hilts she strak. 1737 Bracken Farrhry 
l mpr. (1736) I. 296 Unskilfully striking the Fleam into a 
Horse’s Neck. 1748 [see Fleam sb, 1 2]. 

trails/, and fig. 1398 Brandon Octavia lit. D 3, In these 
respects, perhaps I could be brought, To strike reuenge as 
deepe as any could. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. '1, lit. 
209 The Ditturn lying under, strikes his bill up ward through 
the Hawkes gorge. 

o. To cause (a tool, etc.) to make the required 
stroke. In Bookbinding , To cause (a hot tool) to 
make an impression in looling (Webster 1911 ). 

1600 Sir W. CoRNWAiLts Ess. 1. xi. G4b, A Clocke, 
whose hammer was stricken by an Image like a man. *843 
Jrnl. R. Agric, Soc. VI. li. 25s The workman strikes the 
instrument lowatils the standing corn. *877 Du Vinnc 
Invent, Printing (e d. 2) 517 It requited great force. . to strike 
the punch truly. 

+ d. To tlxiust (something pointed) in, into (a 
surface). Obs. 

r 57 “-fi Lambarui: P tramh. Kent 282 Yet God (I say) 
styre vp some Edgar, to strike nayles in our cuppes. 1603 
Siiaks, Lear 11, iii, 15 Bedlam bcggeis,_ who with roaring 
voices, Strike in their mim’d and mortified Aimes, Pins, 
Wodden-piickcs, Nayles, Sprigs of Rosemarie. 2632 Wbi.vhk 
Ane. Funeral Mon. 343 Hee strake his staffe into the dry 
ground. 1 660 F. Brooki. tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 10 Pegs 
struck into the ground. 

t ©. pass. To be stuck full of (nails). Obs. 

. *8x0 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 1. xiv. 24 Shutting him 
ui a narrow barrel!, strucken all full of sharpe nayles. 

** Said of an animal. 

37. Of a serpent or other venomous animal : To 
wound (a person) with its fangs or sting. Also 
absol. f Of a basilisk : To kill or injure (a peison 
dart out (venom) by its glance. 

<1*373 Sc. Leg. Saints x. (Mother) 67 pal cutb, be June 
enchawnment, ger serpentis sink men ful sare. 1339 Ta- 
verner Erasm. Prov. (1552) 3 A ceitayne fyshci man . . 
chaunced to take up. .a Scorpyon, which foithwith strake 
hym. 159a Greene Philomela Wks. (Giosart) XI. 152 Ho 
stood as mortified as if hee had beene slrocken with the ej e 
of a BaselRk, 1594 Siiaks. Rich, III , 1. ii. 15* Would they 
were Basiliskes, to strike thee dead. 1608 Topsell Ser- 
pents 44 If that anie person hath either been wounded or 
stiooken of any venomous liuing thing. 16x7 Bp. Hali. 
Quo Vadisf § 15 How many haue wee knowne stroken with 
these aspes, which haue died sleeping! x6»x Quarles 
Esther x ii, Whose., visage sternly strikes Worse Veniine to 
mine eyes, than Basilisks. 1835-38 Cowley Davideis iv. 
6p* If ..either King Fall wounded down, strook with some 
fatal sting. 1837 [Sliss Mai tland] Lett.fr. Madras (*843) 
183 Their music seems to irritate the snakes and incite them 
to strike. 1893 Hug. Ilhtsir, Mag. X. 285/1 A hideous 
snake.. had uplifted Us triangular head to strike. 

38. To wound or attack with the heels, horns, 
tusks, claws, or any natural weapon. Also absol. 
Now rare. 

*338 Elyot Did., Recaldtro , to stryke with the heolc, to 


kjeke. 1600 E. Blount ti. Cones tagg to 307 Sanches d’Auila 
died, being stioke with ahorse. 1621 Burton Mel. i. iii. 
1. in. (1624) 170 A wild boare, that by chance sttoke him on 
the legge. *705 Dalton Country Justice cxlv. 344 If a man 
hath an Horse of that property, that he will strike such as 
come near him. 1716 W. Hawkins Pleas of Crown 1. xxiv. 
§ 12. 74 He. .who kills another.. by going deliberately with 
a House used to strike, .among a Multitude of People. 1722 
Hearne Collect. ( 0 . H.S.)VII. 386 Having lost his Life 
by being struck by a Cow. 1883 Fenn Middy ,5- Ensigti 
lvi, The tiger had struck the Malay down. 1892 M. C. r. 
Morris Yorksh. Folk-Talk 382 Cu’ by, or else t' boss ’ll 
mebbe strike tha. 

b. intr. To aim a blow with a natural weapon ; 
to lash out (with the feet, etc.). 

*563 Cooper Thesaurus , Calcitro, a horse that flingeth or 
stiiketh. 1667 Dit, N lwcas ixe Hem Method to dress Horses 
184 Or when, .lie offers to Bite or Strike, then the Spurrs wilt 
Divert him. X774 Golusm. Nat, Hist. (1776) VI. 378 They 
strike with their claws, they bite each other. 1803 Shaw Zool. 
IV. 1. 128 If accidentally trodden on, it strikes backwards., 
and endeavours to wound the aggressor with the spines of 
its first dorsal fin. 1822 D. Johnson I ltd. FieldSports *07 
Not long befoi e this, he [the tiger] must have struck at a 
porcupine, as seveial of the quills were still remaining be- 
tween the joints of one of Ins fore feet. 2893 Pall Mali 
Mag. ll. B& The giraffe has, too, a nasty habit. .of striking 
out with its foie feet. 

39. trails, fa. Of a bird of prey, esp. a falcon : 
To datt at and seize (its quarry or prey). Also 
intr. to dart at. 


a, 1500-20 Dunhar Poems xxxiii. 99 The egill strong at him 
did stryke. 1632 Holland Cyrupsedia 53 An ri£gle. .having 
espied the Hare 1 mining, made wing, strake her, caught her 
up, and away. 2687 Norris Mi sc. ioi So th* eager Hawk 
makes sure ofs prise, Strikes with full might, but overshoots 
himself and dyes. 1736 Hale Pleas of Croion I. 433 As 
laying an infant in an orchard,., whereby a kite sirikes if. 
1738 Albin Hat. Hist. Birds III. 1 The Vulture., is a fierce 
bold Bird, and will strike at any thing that comes near him. 
2879 Miss Yonoe Cameos IV, vii. 83 His hawk was striking 
the quarry. 

b. Of a greyhound: To seize (the hare) in 
coursing. Cf. Strike it 3 f. 

1882 II. Kingsley Ravens/toe xiii, But Ruin 1 you should 
see him lie behind the other dog all the run, and strike the 
hare at last. 

o. intr. Of a fish : To seize the bait. 

1892 Field 2t Nov. 774/2 Then another fish struck, but only 
to graze and kill the bait. 2902 S. E. White Blazed Tiatl 
xviti, He whipped the fly lightly within six inches of a little 
suction hole ; a fish at once rose and struck. 

*** Said of mechanism or the like. 


40. intr. Of a piece of mechanism : To make a 
stroke, hit or beat something. 

2620 Siiaks. Temp. 1. ii. a8t Wheie thou didst vent thy 
groanes As fast as Mill-wheeles strike. 2723 T. Thomas in 
Portland Papers (Ilist. MSS. Comm.) VI. 103 .V very large 
(lie engine for draining the coal pits, .strikes (as they term 
itj or makes a discharge fourteen times in one minute. 2839 
Urn: Diet. Arts 883 These. .finish the grooving, .at a single 
blow, by striking against each other, with the head of the 
needle between them. 2893 J. Wilkins Autobiog. Game- 
keeper 33a Particular attention should be paid to the striking 
of the trap, which ought to strike high, and strike quickly. 
2907 J. H. Patterson Man-Eaters of Tsavo viii. 87 On ex- 
1 1 acting the unexplodcd cartridge, I found that the needle 
bad not struck home. 

b. trans. 

2787 Burns Death * Dr. Hornbook xxxi, The auld kirk- 
hammer strak the bell Some wee, short hour ayoul the twal. 

4L intr. and trans. with cognate obj. Of a clock: 
To make one or more strokes on ils sounding part. 
Hence trans. to indicate (the hour of day) by a 
stroke or strokes; also with object a numeral 
designating the hour. Rarely with out. 

2427 York Mentor, Bk, (Surtees) I. 184 Efter xij of the 
ctok be strekyn at the cathiderall chinch. 1509 Hawls 
Past. Pleas, xxix. (Percy Soc.) 140 Passyng the tyme. .Tyll 
that the clocke did strike aleven. .2529 Extracts Burgh. 
Rec. Edin. (1871) 7 Quhill xij houris be stiuikin. 2382 J. 
Heywood Pros', ft Ep'gr. (1867) ux Thy tong should be a 
clocke... For than would it strike but once in one hower. 
*390 Siiaks. Com. Err, j. ii. 45 The clocke hath strucken 
twelue vpon the bell. 1617 Bacon Sp. Resusc. (1657) 86 
Every Tuesday.. after nine a Clock strucken. 2629 Wads- 
w ortii Pilgr, ui. 18 Till the clocke and our stomackes sti ike 
supper time. 2673 J. S[mi 1 11] Horol. Dial. 1. ii. 10 A moving 
wheel.. indented.. according to the numbet of strokes at 
each time to be strucken. 2742 Young Nt. Th. 1. §4 The 
bell strikes One. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. vir. vii. Four 
of the afternoon is struck. 2860 Sala Baddington Peerage 
I. v. 100 The neighbouring church clock struck out twelve 
slowly. 1864 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 234 A clock made to 
strike fourteen every hour. 2878 Bye-gones Dec. 147/1 
Striking the day of the month. This practice, according to 
the Gents'. Magi for Sup. 1816, was in vogue in Pembroke at 
that period. 2892 Argosy Mar. 180 It stiuck four. 2903 
R. Bagot Donna Diana xwi. 331 Counting the bouts as 
the clocks struck in the different qu alter, of the dty. 

b. intr. in passive sense. Of the hoar : To be 
indicated by the striking of the clock. 

<*1417 York Manor, Bk. (Surtees) I. 224 Fra evynsang 
ryng,.onto the morne that prime stiyke at the mynster. 
2623 Siiaks. Hen. VIII , v. i. 1 Gard, It’s one a clocke Boy, 
is’tnot. Boy, It hath strooke. 2787 Mrs. Inch bald Midnt: 
Hour m. i, (1788) 28 , 1 will sit up till twelve strikes, 2830 
H. Melville White Jacket I. xxiii. 146 Two bells struck: 
and soon after, all who could be spared from their stations 
hurried to the half-deck. 


C. fig. 

Phrase. To strike twelve the first time or all at once 
(see Twelve 2 b). ... „ 

2389 Pasgml's Ret. Buy, The Preachers of England begin 
to strike and agree like the Clockes of England. 1605 1st 
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Pi. Jeionimo 1. i, This day my jeais stuke fiftie. 1606 
Heywood 2nd Pt, Know not me 1. i, A merchants tongue 
Should not strike false. 2610 Siiaks. Temp. tr. i. 13 Looke, 
hee's winding vp the watch of his wit. By and by it u ill 
strike. 2628 Earle Ahetocosm,, Stayed Man K 3 b, One 
whose Tongue is sti ung vp like a Clocke till the time, and 
then strikes, and sayes much when hee talkes little. 2684 
Norris Poems 5 That Hour is come, The unerring Clock of 
Fate has struck. 2893 Pall Mall Mag. II. 201 He would 
have his time of danger after striking sixty. 1912 G. W. E. 
Russlll Politics k Pers. 111. i. (1917) 201 Princess Victoria 
had now struck sixteen. 

d. intr. Of a bell : To sound its note. 

2677 Stedman Campanalogia 32 By delaying its [rc. the 
treble’s) striking until! the Second Bell has struck, it may by 
that means strike next after it. 2902 H. E. Bulwer Gloss. 
Techs. Terms CA. Bells 36 When two or moie bells are 
‘ striking ’ in succession. 

e. causatively. To cause (a clock, a icpeating 
watch) to sound the time ; to cause (bells) to sound 
together. 

2675 J, S[mitii] Horol. Dial. ir. v. 55 To do this strike your 
Clock giadually from eight to nine, and then from nine to 
ten, [ftc.]. 2748 Chksteri\ Let. to Son 22 F eb., Wear your 
learning, like your watch, in a private pocket ; and do not 
pull it out, and strike it, merely to show that you have one. 
2854 Surtees Handley Cr. xxxix. (1901) II. 19 'Wants 
tweilty minutes to six,' observed Mr. Marmaduke, striking 
the 1 epenter. 1893 National Observer 28 Nov. 17/1,1 struck 
my repeater again, and found that midnight was past by two 
hours. 1902 H. E. Bulwj.r Gloss. Techn. Terms Ch. Bells 
etc. 37 Firing , striking all the bells togethei at successive 
pulls. Ibid., The bells weie 'clammed ’ or struck together 
by successive pairs. 

42. intr. Of the pulse, heart : To beat, pulsate, 
throb, rare. 

1590 Barrough Meth. P Ay sick t. xv. (1639) 2 4 Their pulse 
is great and striketh seldome. 2666 G. Haraev Morbus 
Aitgl . ix. (1672)20 And the mind all that while so disturbed 
..that the heart strikes five hunched sorts of Pulses in an 
hour. 2892 Meredith One of our Cong. 111 . xiv. 295 His 
heart struck heavily when the house was visible. 

**** of na t ura l or supernatural agencies. 

43. trans. Of lightning, thunder, a thunderbolt : 
To descend violently upon and blast (a peison or 
thing). Freq. in pass,, constr. by, with, rarely of. 
Also to strike down. 

c 2373 Sc. Leg. Saints xli. (Agnes) 3*2 He gert thonnir & 
fire-slacht stirk done be pay an is bars track t. c 2400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) xxxi. 140 We ware oft tymes sunken doune to be 
erthe with grete hidous blastez. 2363 Fulkk Goodly G alloy 
Meteors (1571) 28 The thonder bolt . .stiyketh downe steples, 
and liyghe buildynges. 2386 LurTON Thous. Notable Th. 
(1675) 122 Bodies that are strucken with Lightening do re- 
main uncorrupt. 2603 B. Jonson Volpone ill. vii. (1607) H 2, 
Some serene blast me, or dire lightning strike This my 
offending face. 1663 Bayiteld TrecCt. De Motb. Capitis 67 
Cardaiius reports of eight Moweis, which supping under an 
Oak were struck with thunder, a 1718 Prior Engraven on 
a Column Poems (1905) 206 Tho’ Lightning strike the Dome 
again. 2808 A led. Jrnl. XIX. 221 The house had been 
slruck with lightning. *865 Swinburne _ Poems fr Balt., 
Satin te Sanguine 37 , 1 wish you were stricken of thunder. 
fg. 1588 Greene Alctam. Wks. (Grosart) IX. 102 Till 
I be strooken to death with loues thundering bolt, 
b. with compl. to strike dead, blind. 

2598 Yong Diana 261 Stroken dead with a fcarefull 
thunderclap. 1730 Franklin Wks, (i84o)_V. 237 Lightning 
has often been known to strike people blind. 2890 Clark 
Russell Ocean Trag. III. xxxiii. 205 That flash.. had 
struck me blind. 

C. absol. and intr. 

2730 Fkanklin Wks. (2840) V. 236 Electrified clouds pass- 
ing over hills or high buildings at too great a height to 
strike, may be attracted lower. 2825 J. SMITH Panorama 
Sci, k Art II. 231 Which may lesult from the lightning 
sti iking upon a house not properly secured. *884 Science 
4 Jan. 3/1 There are no data, for determining the., violence 
oflightning. .or for discovering its possible preference tor 
one or another.. geological district when it ' strikes '. 

44. trans. 'Of God : To visit with lightning, esp. 
as a punishment. Also, to strike dead. 

2377 Hanmer/Ihc. Eccl. Hist., Euseb. vn. xvii. izsTheie. 
fore God strooke Iulianus image from heauen with tighten- 
ing and rent it in peeces. 2594 Siiaks. Rich, ill, 1. ii. 64 
Either Heau’n with Lightning strike the murth’rer dead : 
Or Earth gape open wide, ana eate him quicke. 2647 R. 
SrARYiroN Juvenal 188 Then for his crown th’old trem- 
bling souldier took An helmet, and at great Jove’s altar 
stiook. Fell like an ox. 2897 Dryden AEnels vi. 804 But he, 
the Kmg of Heav’n, . .launching from the Sky His wrtthen 
Bolt,. .Down to the deep Abyss the flaming Felon strook. 

b. Of a storm, earthquake, etc, : To ‘ visit ’ (a 
district, crop). 

1570 Saiir, Poems Reform . xvii. 172 Swamony stormes at 
odiy Stroke neuer land sa sair. 2613 Spelman De non 
Tenter. Eccl, (1646) 30 When thy fruit and thy vineyard are 
strucken with haile. 2830 Lylll Trine, Geol. I. 438 The 
island of St. George was struck by an earthquake. 

45. To bring suffering or death upon (a person, 
etc.) as with a blow ; to afflict suddenly (with, by 
sickness, infirmity, death), esp. as a punishment. 
Also, to strike down, (Said chiefly of God or a 
deity.) 

c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxii, ( Justin ) 287 [The master devil 
said] sic lustful bet sal be bir in, & eftyr byr slirke sal I 
neie wodnes & frenesy. 2330 Palsgr. 739/* You shall se 
God stryke them when he seys hys tyme. 2540-6* Stern- 
hold & H. Ps , Ixxviii. 66 With Emrods in the hinder parts 
he strake his enimics all. 1363 WinJet Four Scoir Thre 
Quest. Wks. (S.T.S.) 1 . 227 Ananias and Saphirawesstrakin 
be ane word of Petir to the detb, xs8oTusser Hush. (2878) 
83 For lamb, pig and calfe. .tithe so as thy cattle the Lord 
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doo not strike. 011591 H. Smith Serin. {1594) 333 When 
God stioke Zacharias, he made him. dumbe, but not deafe. 
c 16:0 Women Saints 82 God in defence of his spouse [St. 
Fiideswide] stroke them with blyndnes. 1611 Shaks. Cytnb. 
v. 5 . 10 Gods,.. so had you saued The noble Imogen, to te- 
pent, and strooke Me (wretch) more worth your Vengeance. 
1711 in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS . Comm. App. v. 123 He strikes 
..where the sinner lea'-t dreames to be strucken. 1870 J. 
Bruce Gideon iii. 59 Heat ily the hand of the Lord had 
stricken him. 

absol. a 1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxx. 33 Lord! hald thy 
hand, that strikken lies so soir. 1804 Shahs. Oth. v. ii. 22 
This sorrow’s heauenly, It strikes, wheie it doth loue. 
<t 1605 Montgomerie Sonn. vii. 7 Quhen 3e sulde stryk, I 
wa!d 3e vnderstude; Quhen 3e suld spair, I wish 3e were 
bening. 

b. Of a disease, etc. : To attack or afflict (a 
person) suddenly ; to make infirm, lay low. Chiefly 
pass. To be attacked by, with (a disease). Also, 
to strike down. 

1530 P\lsgh. 739/2 He was strykeu with the plage as he 
stode in his dore. 1601 VV. Leigh Soules Sotace (1617) 21 It 
may be some goe to bed who neuer rise, stiooken with a 
deadly sleepe or lethargie. 1607 Shaks. Cor. tv. i, 13 Now 
the Red Pestilence strike al Trades in Rome, 1653 H. 
More Ant id. At A. nr. vii. § 9 (1712) 107 She was so sttuck 
in her fits that six men or more could not hold her. 1789 
New Land. Mag. Oct. 510/2 The Earl was struck with death 
while drinking his coffee. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1 . v. y, 
Hot old Marquis Mirabeau lies stricken down, at Aigentcuil. 
*860 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XXI. 11. 554 About 60 out of 280, 
chiefly shearlings, were struck with a chill. 1878 R. H. 
Hutton Scott xvii. 174 The climate struck him down, and 
he died at Teheran. 1891 E. Peacock N. B tendon II. 199 
The Duke had been stricken by paralysis. 

C. trails/, 

1500 Barclay Skyp of Folys (1570) 236 And though thou 
now be stricke with couetise That vice shall slake in thee if 
thou arise, [eta]. 2639 S. Du Verger tr. Camus' Admir. 
Events 66 They are strucken with that pleasant folly of the 
Athenian who imagined all the riches.. to be his. 1875 
Manning Mission H. Ghost viti. 212 Such, in the sight of 
God, is a soul which is stiuck by sin. 1891 Speaker ri July 
36/a The fear is.. that public life may be stricken with 
sterility in consequence of this veto. 

d. In passive. Of a crop, of cattle: To be 
tainted or infected with a disease. 


*750 W. Ellis Mod. I/usbaudm. IV. i. 45 Wheat mildewed, 
blighted, or what we, in Hertfordshire, call struck. Ibid. 
IV. ii. 124 (E.D.S.) What we call striking, or, in plainer 
terms, the glutinizing of the gteen ears [of wheat], by the 
fall of..honey.dew. 1784 Voting's Annals Agric. II. 65 
(E.D.D.) [On the Weald of KentjThey have a distemper [in 
sheep] which they call struck with the blood. *840 Jml. 
R. Agile. Soc . I. in. 327 They [lambs] have been stiuck 
with the fly late in the season. 1842 Ibid. III. 11. 199 In a 
bad case of mildew I have seen a large field of these early 
swedes struck in July." 1877 E. Leigh Gloss. Chesh ., Struck 
with, iron, an apoplectic seizure to which sheep and cows 
(gen. previous to their calving) are liable. They turn black. 


40. To deprive (a person) suddenly of life, or of 
one of the faculties, as if by a physical blow. Often 
with compl,, as to strike dead , blind, dec/, dumb. 
Said of God, +of a planet (06s. : cf. Planet- 
stbioken, -struck), of witchcraft, etc., and of 
physical agencies, e,g. the sun, blinding light, or 
deafening noise. Also in passive, without implica- 
tion of any definite agency: To become suddenly 
blind, dumb, etc. 

1534. More Com/, agst. Tnb. 1. iv. (1553) Aviij, Sainct 
Paule was himselte sore agaynst Chryst, tyll Christ, .strake 
him starke blynde. 1505 Problems of Aristotle etc. Ms. 
Why are child! en strooken with a planet in the summer? 
1595 T. Edwards Narcissus (Roxb.) 51 So was I gazing 
on this Orient Sunne < Stroke biinde. *508 B. Jonsom Ev. 
Man in Hum. iv. vii, Sure I was strooke with a Plannet 
then, for I had no power to touch my weapon. .1600 W. 
Watson Detacordon (1602) 356 He [Peter] stricke them 
both [Ananias and Sapphira] dead at his feet. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 276 It is an old Tradition, that those that dwell near 
the Cataract of Nilus are strucken deaf, a 1628 Daborne 
Poor. man's Com f. 1. (1655) B 3, Osw. Some'dismall planet 
strike you ever mute. Ibid. hi. Eib, Luc. Some Planet 
strike him dead. *636 H. Burton Div. Tragedie 18 And 
before he had done ringing, he was strucke sicke, and a 
while after dyed. 1667 Milton P. L, ix. 1064 Confounded 
long they sate, as struck’n mute. 171a Arbuthnot John 
Bull hi. x, He'd got a gieat cold that had sti uck him deaf of 
one ear. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1756) I. 244 A 
young Fellow, .was struck blind all of a sudden. 

absol. *6qa Shaks. Ham, 1. i. 162 The nights ai e wholsome, 
then no Planets strike,, .nor Witch hath power to Charme. 

fig., * 69 * N ashe P. Pcnilesse Wks. 1904 1 . 190 They, being 
but lightly sprinckled with the iuyce of the Hop, become 
sencelesse, and haue their reason strooken blind, *600 
Mahston^Ic. Jack Drum's Entert. 11. C 4, Yet calme husht 
sleepe Strikes dumbe the snoring world. 1638 J unius Paint. 
Ancients 209 The rule of eloquence being once corrupted 
was strooke dumbe. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. i. viii, Let 
the concentrated flash of your Patriotism strike stealthy 
Scoundrelism blind, paralytic, as with a coup de soh.il. 

b. hyperbolically , expiessing the temporary effect 
of fear, amazement, etc., to strike + dead, dumb , etc. 

.*533 Bellenden Livy 1. y. (S.T.S.) I. 36 pis wncouth 
sicht movit. .baith pe artnes with sa petuus commiseratioun, 
pat baith pe hostis wer strikin dvra. 159* Shaks. Two 
Gent. u. ii. 21 Alas, this parting strikes poore Louers dumbe. 
*598 Greenwey Tacitus' Ann. xiv. ii. (1622) aoi Nero 
stroken dead with feare [L .pavore txanimis]. 1607 Chapman 
B ussy D'Ambois iv. i, Mons. Sweet heart: come hither, 
what if one should make Horns at Mountsurry? would it 
strike him iealous Through all the pioofes of bis chaste 
Ladies vertues ? 1775 Sheridan Duenna 11. ii, Her beauty 
will certainly strike me dumb, *837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. 
ii, iv, Next day marching it back again, through streets all 


struck silent. *865 Dickens Mitt. Fr. 11. iv, Fascination 
Fledgeby and Georgiana. .struck each other speechless. 

o. Vulgarly used m jocular forms of imprecation, 
as strike me blind, dumb, lucky {if, bat — ), and 
various nonce-phrases. 

*696 Vanbrugh Relapse 1. iii, Well. 'tis an unspeakable 
Pleasure to be a man of Quality — Strike me dumb. *704 
Cibber Careless Httsb. 11, 1. 19 Right, Charles: And strike 
me Blind, but the Women of Virtue are now grown such 
Ideotsin Love., that [etc.]. 1835 Dickens She. Bos., Charac. 
iv, Whereupon the two gentlemen swore, 1 strike ’em wulgar 
if they'd stand that '. Ibid., Tales x, Stiike me bountiful if 
you ain’t one of the modest sort 1 *849 CurrLcs Green 
Hand i. (1S56) 9 Well, strike me lucky, mates all, if the 
whole affair wam't a complete trap! *86* Whyte Mel- 
ville Mat bet Harb. i. The very place Strike me ugly, if 
I won't go to Market Harboiough 1 1896 Punch. 25 Apr. 
197/1 The caddie nearest me said 1 Strike me’, undei his 
breath, and another caddie said ' S’elp me ’. 

d. To turn as by enchantment into. 

1609 B. Jonson Sit. Worn. 1. ii, Strooke into stone, almost, 
I am here, with tales o' thine vncle 1 2642 Brome Joviall 
Crew iii. Wks. 1873 III. 396 0 let us not Acteon-like be 
stiook..into the shape of Stags. 1853 Mrs. Gore Dean's 
Dan, xlii. III. 300 She looked stricken into stone. 

e. In pa, pple. Bewitched ; affected by the evil 
eye. Also struck so, suddenly rendered motion- 
less (as if by enchantment) in a particular attitude 
or grimace, dial, and vulgar. 

*839 J. Keegan Leg. ft Poems (1907) 165 Whenever a 
child is suspected to be ‘struck’, it is thought useless to 
apply to a medical peison. 1851-6* Mayhlw Lend. Labour 
III. 65/2 Keeping their toes turned out, as if they had been 
‘struck so’, while taking their first dancing-lesson, 186a 
T, C, Croicer Fairy Leg. S. Irel, (ed. 2) 39 Just then she 
got a pain in the small of her back, and out through her 
heart, as if she was stiuck. 188* W. S. Patience 11, 

Map, I can’t help thinking we’re a little stiff at it. It would 
be extremely awkward if we wei e to be ‘ struck ’ so. 189* 
Farmer Slang II. 163 To be Struck Comical (popular), to be 
astonished. 19*2 Ciilst lrton Manalive 334 Dr. Cyrus Pym 
had remained for an unprecedented time with his eyes closed 
and his thumb and finger in the air. It almost seemed as if 
he had been 'struck so ’, as the nuises say. 

47. To prostiale mentally ; in weaker sense, to 
shock, depress. Obs. exc. in To strike all of (A; on) 
a heap (colloq.) : see Heap sb. 5 e. 

*598 Bastard Chrestol. in. vi. 56 The newes of Spanish 
wars, how wondrously, It strooke our heartes. 1628 Earle 
Muroiosm. (Arb.) 26 Anotomies and other spectacles of 
Mortalitie haue hardened him, and hee’s no more struck 
with a Funeiall then a Grauemaker. *63* WhEv1.1t A tic. 
Funeral Mon. 144 Being stiucken and fern fully affrighted 
at this strange, .spectacle, a *7x5 Burnet Own Time 1. ii. 
(1897) 1 . 45 This struck many of the enthusiasts of the king’s 
side as much as it exalted the Scots. *786 Mrs. Dllany 
A ntob. ft Carr. (1862) III. 39a He informed her of the whole 
affair. The Queen stood stiuck and motionless for some 
time. 179* W. Gilpin Fonst Scenery II. 282 On running 
to him, he was struck with finding he had killed one of the 
best horses of his own team. 

f b. To cause (a person) to fall suddenly in, 
into, on, to (grief, perplexity, anger, amazement, 
etc.). Also with eompl. as to strike sad (freq. in 
Shaks.), to strike astound. Obs. 

c 1440 A Iphabet of Tales 166 A man of Egipte was strykeu 
in-to a luste with his neghbur wyfe. 1542 Udall Erasm. 
Apoph. 282 b, He was stricken in fear of y® courageous 
stomake of the freashe young maune. *553 T. Wilson 
Rhet. 37 But altogether stricken in a dumpe, you seke to 
be solitaiye. *563 Foxc A. tjr M. *4/1 Which when Hilde- 
brandus hiude, he was stroken in suche a fury, that scharsly 
he could kepe his hands of him. 258a N. T. (Rhein.) Matt. 
xvi>.23 And they werestroken sadde exceedingly. 2593 Shaks. 
Lucr. 262 Which strooke her sad, .. Vntill her husbands 
welfare shee did heare. 1606 N. B[ axter] Sydney's Owania 
M3, Whose suddaine view, strook him to such amaze, As 
marueling a' while did naught but gaze. *640 J. Gower 
Ovid's Festiv, iv. 82 The wonder strikes them all astound. 
168a Bunyan Holy War (1905) 285 At this they were all of 
them struck into their dumps, and could not tell what to say. 
17** in loth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 143 This loss 
of the artillery struck the Prince, .into a great fury. *853 
Lytton My Novel xh xxvii. The brave man saw befoi e 
him.. that crime of a coward; and into cowardice he was 
stricken. 

o. To cause (a person) to be overwhelmed or 
seized with (teiror, amazement, grief; rarely 
delight, love). Also of the feeling : To seize. 

In 16th c. sometimes of a deity (cf. 46) ; usually of inci- 
dents, things-seen or heard. 

*533 Bellenden Livy 1. x\i. (S. T. S.) 1 . 120 Throw quhilk 
be king was strikin [v.r. stirkin] haistelie with na les fere 
pan hevy tliocht. *542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 189 b, Alex- 
ander beeyng rauyshed with the sight of her, was soodainly 
stiiken with hotte burnyng loue. *6xx Shaks. Cytnb. 1. vi. 
ji8 O deerest Soule : Your Cause doth strike my hart With 
pitty, that doth make me sicke, *6x6 W, Browne Brit. 
Past. 11. v. 130 Amazement strucke the multitude. *67* 
Milton Samson 1644 Such other tryal I mean to shew you 
of my strength. .As with amaze shall strike all who behold, 
1726 SwirT Gulliver lit. x. 129 , 1 freely own my self to have 
been struck with inexpressible Delight upon hearing this 
Account. 1774 Burke Sp. Amer. Tax. Wks. 1842 I. 164 
Any of these innumerable regulations, perhaps, would not 
have alarmed alone;.. the multitude struck them with ter- 
rour. *777 Potter /Eschylus , Prometh. Chain'd 18 It is 
a sight that strikes my friends with pity. *8x6 Scott Old 
Mott, xxxix, He was struck with shame at having given 
way to such a paroxysm. *848 Thackeray Van. Fair 
xxxi, Rebecca's appearance struck Amelia with teiror. 

d. To cause (a feeling, etc.) to fall or come 
suddenly. Const, into, + in, + to. 

*583 SruBBEs Anat. Abus. C ij, The maiestrats also. .may 
were . . costlie ornaments . . to dignifie their callings.. therby 


to strike a leriouie & feare into the harts of the people. 
1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, 11. iii. 24 It cannot be, tins weake 
and writhled schrimpe Should strike such tenor to hs 
Enemies. *594 O. B. Quest, Profit. Concern.' 18 b, This 
would haue stioken such a ptesenl toy into his heart, to 
heat erne give sentence on such impenitent castawaies. x6xt 
See. Maiden's Trag. 2444 Her Constancy strikes so much 
fii mnes in vs. 1651 tr. Irotton’s Pancgyr. K, Chas. Reliq. 
W. 142 Afterwaids at a solemn Tilting, I became uncertain 
whether you strook into the beholders more Ioy or Appre- 
hension. *659 W. Chamberlayne Pharonnida v. v. (1820) 
92 Which.. through the sad spectator’s eye Struck such a 
terror. *736 Lediard Life Marlborough 1 . 199 Qie] stiuck 
Terror and Amazement, throughout the whole Empire. 
i8$g Geo. Eliot Adam Bede ii, He.. might at any moment 
show himself to them in some way that would strike anguish 
and penitence into their beaus. *875 Jowtn Plato (ed. 2) 
I. 83 His appearance will strike terror into his enemies. 

vi. To make a vigorous movement (as if 
striking a blow). 

48. intr. To make a stioke with the limbs in 
swimming. Also to strike forward , out. Also 
trans. in to strike a stroke. 

1660 R. Wild Iter Bor. 9 [He] Flings cut his drms and 
strikes some strokes to swim. *7*9 Dl Fol Crusoe 1. (Globe) 
43 Finding the Water had spent it self, . . I strook furwaid 
against the Return of the Waves. *745 Pocockk Descr. 
East II. 1. ix. 36 It bore me up in such a manner, that 
when I struck m swimming, my legs were abo\c the water, 
185* Mrs. Browning Casa Guide Wind. 1. x. 80 Through 
the blue Immense, Strike out all swimmeis t 186* Hughes 
Tom Brown at Oaf ii, His fust impulse on rising to the 
surface.. was to strike out for the shore. 2888 'Sarah 
Tyt llr ' Blackball Ghosts II. xxi. 183 He . . sti uck out, and 
swam for a few yaids. 

fig. 1880 Goldw. Smith Pessimism in Atlantic Monthly 
Feb. 210 Good men striking out against the overflowing 
current of evil and indifference. 

b. To make a stroke with one’s oar. + Also irons. 
*725 Pope Odyss. xiu. 95 At once they bend, and strike 
their equal oars. 1789 A eio Land. Mag. Sept. 462/2 The 
boatmen . .struck their oais and pushed on. *892 Spotting 
Life 26 Mar. 7/5 At this point a spurt of 8 strokes was in- 
dulged in, the rate of striking being 37 to the minute. 

49. Of a horse : To put down his fore feet short, 
close, etc. 

*683 Loud. Gas. No. 1844/8 [He] strikes but little on a pace, 
but trots and gallops well. *691 Ibid. No. 2727/4 Lost.., 
a dark-brown Gelding, , .strikes close before apt to cut. 1850 
'H. Hilovek' Pract. Horsemanship 51 He will find his 
horse occasionally 'strike short', i.e. put down his foie- feet 
perhaps a yard short of his usual stroke or stride. 

b. trans. Of a hoise : To alter his pace into (a 
faster movement). Also intr. To quicken his pace 
into. Also causatively to put (a horse) into a 
quicker pace. 

*816 Scott Old Mort. iii, No sooner had the buses stiuck 
a canter than [eta]. *823 Examiner 416/1 He struck his 
horses into a gallop. 1861 Temple Bar 11 . 71 The hoises 
had struck into a quick sharp trot. 

50 . traits. To thrust (the hand, etc.) with a 
sudden movement ; to impel as with a blow. Cf. 
36 a. Also to stiike out, together. Also intr. 

*607 Tofsell Font -/. Beasts 478 [The Hon] laying dpwne 
his eares, and striking his taile betwixt his legges, like a 
curre-dogge. 18*7 Scott Surg. Daw. i, So saying, he 
struck the forefinger of his 1 ight hand against apaper which 
he held. 1865 Meredith R/ioda Fleming xxx.ii, He struck 
out his right arm deprecatingly. 1885 E. F. Bykrne En- 
tangled 1 . 1. viii. 128 The colonel struck his fingers together. 
x8g2' ’temple Bar Mar. 314 He stiuck a quick hand through 
a thick bundle of papeis. 

51 . intr. To move quickly, dart, shoot. Also fig. 
*639 S. Du Verger tr. Camus' Admir, Events 175 Hee' 

doubted no more of that tiuth which strooke into his eyes. 
*7*9 Young Busiris iv. i, A sudden pain, .struck acioss my 
heart. *789 Mrs. Piozzi Journ. Frame I. 307 Some un- 
accountable sparks of fire seemed to strike up and down the 
hedges. *855 Lynch Rivulet xv. iii, Upward the growing 
twilight strikes, The morning has begun. 

f b. To pass suddenly, ‘burst’, into (a condi- 
tion). Obs. 

*674 Govt. Tongue iii. 14 Atheism, .has struck on a sudden 
into such reputation, that it scorns any longer to sculk. 

c. To start suddenly into (a song, tune). 

*8*9 Scott Ivanhoe xl, The Jesttr next struck into an- 
other carol. ,*892 Stevenson & L. Osbourne Wrecker vii. 
109 The musicians . . struck into a skittish polka. . 

d. To thrust oneself suddenly or vigorously into 
(a quarrel, debate, a joint action). 

1828 Scott F. M. Perth ii, He sees no brawl but he must 
strike into the midst of it. *850 Carlyle Latter-d. Pantph. 
i ; (1872) 39 Here Is work for you ; strike into it with man- 
likej soldierlike obedience. 1879 M c Carihy Own 'lime III. 
xxxix. 190 He could not strike into a debate actually going 
on. 1883 Frances M. Peard Conlrad, xvii, Atutrtou.. 
struck into tho conversation again. _ 

e. trans. (= strike into) in certain phrases. To 
strike an attitude : see Attitude 2 . + To strike a 
bustle : to make a commotion. 

*825 Cobbett Rur. Rides 187, I got up, stiuck a bustle, 
got up the ostler, set off, [etc.]. *840 Dickens Old C. Is hop 
Ivi, At the end of this quotation in dialogue, each gentle- 
man struck an attitude. 

52 . intr. a. Of light : To pierce through (a 
medium), break through (clouds, darkness). Also 
fig- 

1363 Fulke Goodly Galltry Meteors (1571) 36 V® sunn 
striking through a sixe pointed stoone, called Iris. *64* 
Milton Reform, 1. 6 The bright and blissfull Refoimation 
. .strook through the black and settled Night of Ignorance 
and Anti-chrisflan Tyranny. *797 Ht. Lee Canterb. / 
Frettchm. T. (1799) I. 295 As moonlight struck through the 
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breaks, she put ber head out of the window. igo8 [Miss 
K. Foulur] Betw. Trent A ncholmc 43 When a lowering 
sun strikes through the blooms, and enhances their glories/ 

b. Of cold : To go through , penetrate to. lit. 
and fig. Also of the wind, something damp or 
cold, to strike chilly damp, etc. ; also traits. 

1569 W. Hubuakd Ceyje Aldone A iij, There stroke 
A chillies straight vnto hir hart. 1656 Cowlly Misc. Pref., 
The cold of the Countrey had strucken through all his 
faculties. 1841 Browning Pippa Passes 1. Poems (1905) i6S/z, 
I rather should account the plastered wall A piece of him, 
so chilly does it strike. 1844 ?>•«/, It. Agric. Sec. V. 1. 101 
In frosty weather the cold stiikes through the slates. 1863 
W, C. Baldwin Afr. Hunting \i i. 279, I swam five riveis 
in pursuit, having on a pair of goaLskin tiousers, which 
struck me icy cold. *887 G. M. Rouins Palse Position III, 
i 9 May felt as if the cold wcie striking to het heart. Ibid. I II. 
ix. 171 His cold voice struck miserably into her heart. 1889 
Rider Haggard Col. Quaritch xli, The. .damp of the plate 
stiuck to his marrow. *894 A. St. Aubyn Orchard Damercl 
III. ii. 44 [l'he looms] struck dani[) and chilly like a vault. 

c. Of a disease : To pass inwards (leaving the 
surface or extremities). Cf. strike in, 81 d. 

1843 R. J._ Gravls Syst. Clin. Meti. xxviii. 363 When 
ostitis occupies the external table of the cranium, it seldom 
stiikes inwaids. 186s Dickens Mitt. Fr. it. ix, But as long 
as they [the measles] strikes out'ards, sir,, they ain’t so 
much. It’s their striking in’ards that 's to be kep off. 

63. trails, a. To cause to penetrate, impait 
(life, warmth, dampness), to, into, through. 

1811 Shaks. Cymb. in. iii. 97 Thcyonger Brother., Strikes 
life into my speech, and shewes much mote Ills owne con. 
ceyuing. *71* J. James tr. I.e Blond's Gardening 203 Va. 
pours. .strike a very great Dampness to the Walls of the 
Building. 17a* Bradley Philos. Acc. lFks. Nat. 194 A 
Coat of Horse-Dung. . for about six Weeks sti ikes a Warmth 
through the Boards. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xv. ii, You 
have struck a damp to my heart which has almost deprived 
me of being. 1890 Mrs. II. Wood House o/Hallhucll II. 
ii. 34 The cast wind had sti uck inflammation to the chest 
of a lovely child. 1890 Conan Doyle Firm of Girdles tone 
xli, His voice, .struck a chill into the girl’s heart. 

f b. ? To send out or forth (a beam of light) ; to 
cause to impinge on (cf. 62 b). lit. and fig. Obs. 

1697 Drydi n Virg. Georg, tv. 410 In this, four Windows 
aic contriv’d, that strike To the four Winds oppos'd, their 
Beams oblique. 1607 — FEneis vui. 35 Bo when the Sun by 
Day, or Moon by Night, Strike, on the polish’d Biass, their 
trembling Light, 1704 Norris Ideal I Per Id tt. iii. 246 To 
sti ike a through light into this whole matter at once, 
c. To force (beat) into. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. i. 8 Wet the outside of the Fire 
to damp the outside, as well to save Coals, as to strike the 
force of the Fire into the inside. 

64. Of a plant, cutting, etc. : To send down or 
out (its roots) ; to put forth (its root or roots), 

*707 Mortimer Hush. 133 The best experienced Planleis 

E refer October., that then the Hops will settle and strike 
■oot against Spring. *733 W. Ellis C hilt cm <y Pale 
Faint. 87 The hollow Eaith.. will.. receive, nourish, and 
cause the same [seed] to strike its Radicle into it. *851 
Jr ul. It, Agric. Sic, XII. n. 206 Grasses which strike their 
loots deep in the ground. 1839 Jephson Brittany v. 57 
The tree which strikes its roots and fibres most widely into 
the soil produces the most abundant fruit and foliage. 1886 
Encycl. Brit. XX. 174/1 The dantlionia and sparobolus 
strike deep roots. 

fig. 17*1 Addison Sped. No. 261 IP 5 The Passion should 
Sti ike Root, and gather Strength before Marriage be grafted 
on it, 1893 Traill Social Eng. Introd. 45 The art of paint- 
ing., had all the tenderness of an exotic. It struck no 
loots into our chilly soil. 

b. intr. Of a plant, seed, cutting, piping, layer, 
etc. : To put forth roots. Of a root : To pene- 
trate the soil. Also with advs. in, down. 

*882 Grew Anal. Plants 59 Some [roots] run Level,.. 
Some strike down, but a little way,..otheis grow deep, 
1766 Complete Farmer s.v. Saint/oin, There is some seed 
of which notone in tea will strike. 1800 Trans, Soc. Arts 
XVIII, 372 The cuttings of jasmine, .strike with wonderful 
facility. 1841 Florist's Jrnl. (1846) II. 51 The pipings or 
layers.. otherwise.. will have become hard, and not strike 
quite so easily. 1841 Jrnl. It, Agric. Soc. 11,1.55 The 
roots, .will strike down several feet. 1847 Ibid. VIII. I. 210 
The roots will strike in deeper in search of nutiiment. 189a 
Cassell's Mag. Nov. 718/1 The chiysanthemum strikes so 
easily that, in order to get a dwarf plant, we merely take 
off the tops and strike them. Ibid. 718/2 In a very few 
days your young cuttings will have struck and commenced 
their growth, - 

fig. 1789 Junius Lett, xxxi, Believe me, sir, the precedent 
strikes deep. 1825 New Monthly Mag. XIII. 94 The im- 
pression, if it takes root, strikes deep. 189a Sat. Rev. 30 
Jan. 132/1 The taint strikes deeper, 
o. iransf. Of a young oyster t (see quot.). 

1881 Ingeksoi.l Oyster-Iudustr. (Hist. Fish. Industr. U.S.) 
249 Strike , to become tenanted by living oysters s or when 
infant oysters attach themselves to any object they are said 
to 'strike (Staten Island.) 

• d. trans. To cause (a cutting, etc.) to root ; to 
propagate (a plant) by means of a cutting, etc. 

184a Loudon Suburban Hort, 231 In the case of plants* 
which. are not difficult to strike, a portion of the young 
shoot is cut off. 1891 New Rev. Oct. 384 She says she can 
st £fke one of the flowers and make it grow into a plant. 

66 . To change the colour of (a substance) by 
chemical action into (a specified colour) ; to pro- 
duce or assume (a specified colour) by this means. 

*884 Power Exp, Philos. 1. 74 If into the Infusion of 
Violets you put., the oyl of Tartar.. it will presently strike 
it into a green Tincture. 1670 W, Simpson Hydro l. Ess. 69 
Artificial alom will not with galls strike a purple colour. 
168a Grew Anal. Plants v. 277 There are very few Flowers 
that will strike into a Blew by any Liquor. 1688. Plot 
Slafibrdsh.,! 106 The water of the Well . . though it will no* 
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turn milk, or strike with Galls, yet it takes not Soap. 1765 
Morris Somersham I Pater in Phil. Trans. LVI. 23 The 
water.. still preserved its property of striking a blue and 
purple with galls. x8*S Art 0/ Brewing fad. 2) 87 Salt of 
steel., causes a fine mantling head to the porter, and strikes 
a fine nut-brown colour over the froth. 1857 M iller Elent, 
Chew., Org. 280 A. neutral solution of perchlonde of iron 
strikes with morphia a very characteristic blue colour. 1882 
C- O’N kill Diet, Calico Printing <4 Dyeing A . method 

of dyeing by nuans of bichromates, .by which the logwood 
is ‘struck’ of an intense black and fixed. 1879 Cassell's 
Techn. Educ. IV. 359. We have met with some [well-watei] 
which struck a decided brown tinge after.. contact with 
the nitiate. 

b. iransf. Of a young tuikcy : To strike the ltd 
(see quot.). 

1867 Jrnl, R. Agric. Soc. Ser. ii. III. 11.526 It is a critical 
lime for young tui keys when the fleshy tubercles begin to 
appear on the head, generally termed striking the red. 

66 . a, trans. To cause (a colour, tlye) to take 
or sink in, b. intr. Of a dye : To sink in ; also, 
to spread, run. 

a. 1789 Mrs. Raft ald Eng. Housckpr. (1805) 40 Put a 
lump of butter in a cloth, and rub it [sc, a boiled lobster] 
over; it will strike the colour and make it look bright. 1839 
Ure Diet. Arts 642 [It] will enable the oxygen ot the at- 
mospheie to strike the dye more perfectly .. into the ma- 
terials. 

b. c 1700 Imison S1I1. Arts II. 88 To stain Wood Red. 
Take. archill one pound, add x-.|th oil of vitriol, ..to make 
it strike deeper, ndd a little more oil of vitriol. X835 Han- 
nlit Bibliopegia 91 Each colour should be allowed to 
propei ly strike into Lhc leather before another is used, 1873 
Bpon Workshop lice. Ser. t . (1885) 321/2 Wash the shawl. . 
in this [scouring] mixture. ..Next rinse it in salt and water, 
in order to prevent the coloms striking. 

67. trans. To cause (herrings) to become impreg- 
nated with salt or (pork) with saltpetre in curing. 

1780 Young 'Tour Ircl. I. 230 Vessels for striking the 
heniiigs, that is, putting them in salt for 10 or 12 days. 
1850 Jrnl. It. Agric. Soc. XI. it. 589 The latter.. is some- 
times found a formidable difficulty in the way of good 
curing, or, as it is technically teimed, striking the meat and 
taking the salt, the former term applying to saltpetre, and 
the latter to the common salt used. 

VII. To impinge upon. 

1 68 . intr. Of a moving body ; To impinge upon 

or come into collision or contact with something 
e'se. Const. 011 , upon , against. 

[c 1340, c 1375 : see sti ike together, 85.] 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 957 There would be Triall also made, of holding a Ring 
by a Threed. in a Glasse, and telling him that holdeth it, 
before, that it shall sti ike so many times against the side 
of the Glasse, and no more. 1690 Locke Hum. Unit. 111. iv. 

§ ro The Cartesians tell us, that Light is a great number of 
little Globules, striking briskly on the bottom of the Eye. 
X737 Bracki.n Farriery Impr. (1756) 1 . 88 Objects compress 
or strike upon the Extremities of the Nerves by their Motion. 
1827 Faraday Client. Man/p. vi. (1842) 183 If, in passing 
through the funnel, some of the powder has struck against 
and adhered to the inside of the neck of the flask. 1858 
Lardner Hand.bk. Nat. Philos. 103 When a liquid strikes 
upon a solid surface in an oblique direction. 1891 Emily & 
Dor. Gerard Sensitive Plant ill, in. xx. 204 The arm which 
had struck against the bridge was swollen. 1901 Scotsman 
10 Sept. 7/x There is a close connection between lunar dark, 
ness and the number of birds killed striking [against the 
glass of a lighthouse]. 

fig. 1848 T. T. Lynch Lett . to Scattered (1873) 546 Cold 
words of argument strike upon the face, like a sleet shower, 
+b. said of a moving shadow. Obs. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. it. xvi, 93 Hold up the 
Center until the Shade of the Brass-Pin sti ikes on the Sight 
and Line of E. 

+ c. To strike upward : to rebound. Obs.—° 

1530 Palsgr. 740/e, I stryke upwarde, I rebounde, . . Whan 
a tiiyng falleth stiayght out of the ajre, it wyli stryke up- 
warde whan it falleth to the yerthe, 

69. trans, To come into forcible contact or col- 
lision with. 

1628 Bacon Sylva § 9 All Liquors strucken make round 
Circles, 1638 Cowley Sylva 41 1 As when soft westwinds 
strooke the garden Rose. 1697 Dryden ASneis v. 683 She 
[the dove] leaves her Life aloft, she strikes the Ground. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1824) I. xxx. 244 This air strikes 
and affects the auditory nerves, which carry the sound to 
the brain. x888 ‘ C\tt. Crawley ’ Billiard Bk. iv. 46 Here 
you will see how a ball may be made to strike all six 
cushions. 1887 Smyth Sailors IPoid-bk ., Struck by a Sea, 
said of a ship when a high rolling wave breaks on board or 
her. 1 88a Encycl. Biit. XIV. 385/2 The drum is made to 
revolve.., the blunt edges and external angles of the knives 
thereby striking the surface of the leather. 189a Longm. 
Mag. July 272 The wind striking the face.of the mountain. 
1899 W. C. Morrow Bohan, Paris 49 His stool-legs were 
so looSened that when lie sat down he struck the floor with 
a crash. ... 

b. fig. (chiefly after Latin fenrecxlum, sidera), 
1605 Shaks. Maeb. iv. iii, 6 Each new Morne, New 
Widdowes howle, new Orphans cry, new sorowes Strike 
heauen on the face, that it resounds [etc.]. 1625 T. H[aw- 
kins] Horace , Odes 1. i. (1638) 2 But let me stand a Lyuck 
mongst the test, I’le strike thestairy vault with raised ciesL 
1712-14 Pope Rape L. v. 42 Heroes' and Heroines’ shouts 
confus’dly rise, And bass, and treble voices strike.the skies. 
1819 Wiffen Aonian Hours 73 A loud shout thrice strikes 
the golden stars. 

f e. With adv. or phrase expressing the result. 
Also, to make (a hole) by impact. Obs. 

1530 Palsgr, 739/2, I stryke ones foote out of joynt, je 
wets son Med hors au man He, 1594 Shaks. Rich, I //> 1. 
iv, 19 Me thought that Gloubter stumbled, and in falling 
Strooke me (that thought to stay him) ouer-hoord. 1601 
Strange Rip ■ Sixe Notorious Witches Ahj, He had such a 
fal, that the htickle bone of his thigh was stroken out of 
ioynt. 163a Lithgow Tiav. it, 6a A great lake [« leak] was 


stricken into our Ship. 1751 A ffecting Narr. H.M.S . 
Wager ao One of our Men. had the Misfortune to be struck 
over-Board in handing the Fore.Sail. 

60. spec. Of a ship : a. intr. To hit (on or upon 
a rock, etc.), to collide with a rock, run aground. 

1518 H. Watson Hist. Oliver of Castile (Roxd.) E 3 b, 
Vpon the thyrde daye theyr shyp stroke on grounde, by so 
grete force that it claue in two pyeces. 1811 Coverte Pay. 
23 And presently the ship strooke, which I presently went 
vp and told him of. 1669 Dkvden Tempest 1. 11670) 4 Trine. 
..There’s a Rock upon the Star-board Bow. Stcph. She 
strikes, she strikes! 1743 Bulkelsy & Cummins I 'ey. J>. 
Sins 17 ’ 11 m Ship struck abaft on a sunken Rock. 1769 
Falconer Did. Marine (1780) s. v., To Strike, to run ashore, 
or to heal upon the ground in passing over a bank or shallow. 
1890 Clark Russell Ocean Trag. Ill, xxviii. 89 The yacht 
had struck bow on. 

b. trans. To hit or run upon (a rock, the 
ground, a mine). 

1587 Janes in Hakluyt Pay. (1589) 792 This day we stroke 
a tocke. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. 512 My sight 
cleats, and I see his black bows strike The hidden skeriy. 
1913 Times 14 May 5/5 'Jhe Poituguese cruiser,, struck a 
tuck near Dumbell Island. 

81. Naut. To strike giound, soundings : to leach 
the bottom with a sounding line. Also trans/. ot 
a swimmer : To touch (bottom). 

1728 Siielvocke Voy. round World 66, I stood right in, 
the greatest part of the day, with intent to strike ground 
upon them [i.e. the shoals]. 1748 Anson's Poy. 11, vii. 214 
We struck ground with sixty-five fathom of line. 1848 A. 
Young Naut. Diet. 289 To strike soundings, is to find bottom 
with the decp.sea-lead on coming in from sea. 1890 Clark 
Russell Ocean Trag. III. xxxiv. 238 Scarce had we struck 
soundings, . . when a whole gale of wind blew down upon us. 

transfi 1875 Scribners Monthly XXX. 735/1 Their steeds 
..now swimming, again striking bottom, and so until the 
hoofs of their leader struck the snore, 

b. ittir. Of water: To have (a specified depth) 
when sounded. 

1858 Mere. Marine Mag. V. 322 A . . clear . . channel 
appeared open, and. .did not strike less than 6 ft fathoms. 

82. trans. Of a beam or ray of light ox heat : To 
fall on, catch, touch. 

a 1586 Sidney A rcadia ill. xxvi. (1912) 504 The beanies 
thereof so stroke his eyes., that [etc.]. 1598 R. Haydocke 
tr. Lomazzo 11. 154 By reason of the reflexion of the parte 
strookeh with the light, 1789 D. Davidson Thoughts on 
Seasons 69 In yon distant glade The Sun, refulgent, strikes 
the pearly stream. 18x2 Cary Dante, Parad. ix. 66 In 
splendour glowing, Like choicest ruby stricken by the sun. 
1903 G. H. Lorimer Lett. Self made Merih. xiii. 184 So lie 
leads the nag out into the middle of a ten-acie lot, nheio 
the light will strike him good and strong. 

b. intr. Of light : To fall, impinge on. 

166a Geruier Piinc. 34 The Lights of the Stable sLiihcs 
on the Horse their backs. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. II. viii. 
§ rg. 58 Hinder light, but ft om striking on it, and its Colours 
vanish. 1808 Scott Marmion iv. xxi, Full on his face the 
moonbeam strook. 1831 Brewster Optics iii. 20 Having 
marked the point at which the lay from S strikes. x8ga 
H. R. Mill Realm 0/ Nature vii, no Light from the Sun 
. . strikes on the upper atmosphere, 

68 . trans. Of a sound, report, etc. ; To fall on, 
reach, or catch (the ear), f Also fj nonce-use) of 
an odour : To affect (the nostrils). 

1596 Drayton Legends, Matilda 122 Hauing his Eare oft 
strooke with this Report. 1803 Flohio Montaigne 1. xii. 2* 
If the cracke of a musket do sodainly streeke mine eares, in 
a place where I least looke for it. x8xx Shaks. IV hit. T, 1. 
ii. 421 Turne then my freshest Reputation to Asauour, that 
may strike the dullest Nosthrill Where I arriue. 1850 Sir 
H. Newton in Perney Mem. (1904) 1 . 464 The sound of your 
sadnesse first struck my eaies at Flushing, but hetre it strikes 
my heart to know the truth of it. 1741 Watts hnprov. 
Mind 1. i. 25 So that the glance of an eye, or a word striking 
the ear.. shall conduct you to a train of happy sentiments. 
1805 Wordsw. Fidelity 15 Nor shout, nor whistle strikes his 
ear. 1891 Strand Mag. II. 5x2/1 [A] scraping sound struck 
his quick ear. 

absol. 1818 Byron Ch. Har, in. xxi, But hush 1 hark ! a 
deep sound strikes like a rising knell 1 
b. intr. with on, upon. 

1848 Dickens Dombty lvi, The words, .will slrike upon my 
ears like a knell. *850 Tait's Mag. XVII. 270/2 A sound 
struck on his ear. 

64. Irans. Of a thought, an idea : To come into 
tbe mind of, occur to (a person). Freq. in the 
phr. it strikes (or* it struck) me that 
1608 Shaks. Ant. <$• Cl. 1. ii. 87 He was dispos’d to mirth, 
but on the sodaine A Romane thought hath strooke him. 
1712-13 Swirr Jrnl. to Stella 14 Jan., I said something in 
his praise, when it struck me immediately that I had made 
a blunder in doing so, 1775 Sheridan Duenna 1. iv, Hold 
..a thought has struck me ! 1827 Scott Hight, Widow v, 
The first idea that struck him was, that the passenger 
belonged to his own corps. 1867 Freeman Norm, Cong. 
(1876) I. App. 754 It strikes me that the scribe coufounded 
these laws. 1891 Murray's Mag, X. 732 A happy thought 
struck Lady Betty. 

66 . To impress or arrest (the eye, view, sight). 
1700 Dryden Fables Pief. * A 2 b, Words, indeed, like 
glaring Colours, are the first Beauties that arise, and strike 
the Sight. 1737 Gentl. Mag. VII. 30/1 The first Thing in- 
tended to have struck the Eye, was to have been a grand 
and stately Statue. 1759 Johnson Reuse/as xxx, When the 
eye or the imagination is struck with any uncommon work. 
x'779 J. Moore View Soc. Fr. (1789) I. ii. 13 Whose appear- 
ance always strikes the eye with delight. 1837 F. Keith 
Bot, Lex. 196 Habit., is that sort of resemblance which 
strikes the eye of the beholder at. first sight, without putting 
him to the trouble of enquiring in wbat it specifically con- 
sists. 1892 Cortth. Mag. July 36 That is the only object 
that stiikes our eyes. 



STBIKE. 


STEIKE, 


GG. Of something seen or heard ; To impress 
strongly (a person) ; to appear remarkable to. 

167a V 1 lliers (Dk. Buckhin.) Rehearsal tv. ii. (Arb.) 109 
[ Volscitts recites.] Bayes. Ah 1_I gad, that strikes me. *711 
Addison Sped., No. jof 1 Being wonderfully struck with 
the Sight of everything that is new or uncommon. 1764 
Dodsley Leasowesi n Slteus tone's Whs. (1777) II. 318 On 
the entrance into this shrubbery, the first object that strikes 
us is a Venus de Medicis. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Motal 
T., Forester xvi, Those arguments.. struck him.. with all 
the force of conviction, 1823 Scott Quentm D. wvi, His 
attendant was struck by the unusual change in his deport- 
ment. *839 Card. Wiseman Anglican Claim Apostolic 
Succession (1905) 89 We have been struck how theDonatists, 
while they did not relish this name, had 110 objection to the 
national appellation of Afticans. 1888 Burgon Lives 12 
Gd. Men 1 1. x. 863 The absence in him of prejudice and 
partisanship., tv as what used to strike us most. 

absol. *717 Pope Ep.Jervas 44 Thence endless streams of 
fair Ideas flow, Strike in the sketch, or in the pictuie glow. 
*732 Blrkelev Alciphr. n\ § 15 Things which rarely happen 
strike; whereas frequency lessens the admiration of things. 
*779 Johnson L. P., Milton (1781) I. 204 The style [of nis 
History of England] is harsh j but it has something of 
rough vigour, which perhaps may often strike, though it 
cannot please. 1830 J. G. Strutt Sylva Brit. 6 A forest is 
" more calculated to strike by the greatness of its aggregate. 
1869 J. Ph illips Vesuvius i. 4 The first passage which strike? 
in Latin authors is that written by Pliny. 

b. intr. To make an impression (on the mind, 
senses, observation). 

*732 Pope Ess. Man n. 128 All spread their charms, but 
charm not all alike; On difTrent senses, diff'rent objects 
strike. 1848 Koile Serin , Pref. 23 A plain and palpable 
case, and would strike on pure minds with a force like 
mathematical demonstration. 1887 E. F. Byrrnc Heir I 
without Heritage I. ix. 161 The obvious truth in her mother’s 
sayings struck on her sense of the fitting. 1 

C. trans. To impress in a specified way; to 
strike one as — > to appear to one as — , to give one 
the impression of being—, f Also absol. (obs.). 

a *701 Maundrlli. Journ. Jones. (1732) 137 That it strikes 
the Mind with an Air of Greatness. 1749 Fielding Tom 
Jones viri. xiv, It has often struck me, as the most wonder- 
ful thing I evei lead of. 1777 Storer in Jesse Seliiyn <S- 
Conitntfi. (1844) HI- 198, I kno\y the same thing strikes 
different people in many ways, but thus he seemed to me. 
1779 Sheridan Critic j. i, Now, Mrs. Dangle, didn't you 
say It struck you in the same light? 1802 W. Taylor in 
Robberds Mem. (1843) 1. 410 The style orbuilding [at Calais] 
strikes as being more roomy and gentlemanlike. *858 
Hawthorne Fr. fy It. Note-bks. (1872) I. 6 The Ftench 
cathedral strikes one as lofty. 1888 Lady Dursus Hardy 
Dang. Experiment 1 1. v. 82 Her beauty struck him in a new 
light. X902 Burners To Burns xv. Poems (1912) 388 The 
good man’s pleasuie ’tis to do ’t ; That’s how it strikes him. 

d. To impress or catch (the senses, fancy, 
imagination, notice, curiosity, etc.). 

1697 Dryoen FEncis xt, 520 Such Truths, O king, said he, 
your W01 ds contain, As strike the Sen ce, and all Replies are 
vain. 1898 Collier Short View Eng. Stage ifio We oughL 1 
not to. .Fly out at every Thing that strikes the Fancy. 1728 
Pope Dune, 1. 65 There motly images her fancy strike, 
Figuies ill pair’d, and Similes unlike. 1781 C. Johnston 
Hi ft. J. Juniper II. 228, 1 could not help staring at her, in 
such a way, as struck her notice. 1781 J. Moore Italy II. 
xlviii. (1790) 63 No ceremony can be better calculated for 
striking the senses. 1784 Tyers in Genii. Mag. LIV. 11. 
908/1 He talked much of travelling into Poland, to observe 
the life of the Palatines, the account of which struck his 
curiosity very much. 1890 Hardw.cke's Set. Gossip XXVI. 

71 Any moss, which .. may strike the finder’s fancy should 
be lifted. .and planted in a. .pot. 

e. To catch the admiration, fancy, or affection 
of (one of the opposite sex). In pass, constr. by, 
with, also (vulgarly) to be struck on. 

1599 M ar&ton A nt. 4- Mel. in. (1602) E 4, 1 haue pu t on good 
cloathes, and smugd my face, Strook a faiie wench, with a 
smart speaking eye. 1638 Cowley Love's Riddle in. i. 37 
You’d aske how many shepheards she hath strooken? 
1796-7 Jane Austen Pride * Prej. iii. (1813) 10 He seemed 
quite struck with Jane as she was going down the dance. 
1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xxiii, Miss Ledrook. .joked Miss 
Snevellicci about being stt tick with Nicholas. *893 Ram, 
Herald 131/1 1 I'm glad you’re struck on her said Bob. 

07. intr. To hit or light on, upon. j 

i8i« J. Healey tr. Cedes 166 You strike on truth in alt 
things, sir. 1839 Loner. Hyperion 1. vii. (1832) 44 [These 
literary men] often strike upon trains of thought, which 
stand written in good authois some century or so back. . . But 
they know It not ; and imagine [etc.]. 

68 . irans. To come upon, reach (a hill, river, 
path, etc.) in travelling ; to come to (a place) in 
the course of one’s wanderings. Chiefly U.S. ancl 
Colonial. Also of aline: To hit, come upon (a 
specified point). 

1798 Mass. Mercury 30 Ou, (Thornton Amcr. Gloss.) 
Ihence south, such a course as will strike William Negro’s 
house. 1808 Pikc Sources Mississ, (1B10) 11. 134 In about 
five mijes we struck a beautiful hill, which bears south on 
the prairie* 1824 Excurs. U.S, «j* Canada 182 My Lost . • put 
me into the proper direction for ‘striking ’ the path leading 
to Cat’s Ferry. 1830 Lyell Print. Geol, 1. 324 A line di awn 
thiough the Grecian archipelago, .. Southern Italy, Sicily, 
Southern Spain, and Portugal, will, if prolonged westward 
through the ocean, strike the volcanic group of the Azores. 
1879 §■ C, Baio Lett Egypt to Pal. x. 221 We continued the 
sharp ascent, and struck a path winding, .round the hill. 
1890 ‘ R. Boldrewood ’ Col. Reformer xxiii, They struck 
the river within a day's ride of Rainbar. 1896 Badln- 
Powell Matabele Campaign vi, At length we successfully 
struck the spoor. 1901 Alldridge Sherbro xxvi. 293 At 10,50 
we struck the boundary line of the Limba Sehla country. 
1915 Nation 30 Oct. 173 Born of pioneer parents, who struck 
Iowa just before the Civil War. 
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b. To strike town : to go into town fiom camp. 
US. and Colonial. 

1902 s. E. White Blazed Trait xxvi, When the boys struck 
town, the proprietors and waitresses [of the saloons] stood 
in their doorways to welcome thejn. 1910 G. H. Loiumer 
Old Gorgon Graham ii, Binder got a pie tty warm welcome 
when he struck town, 

e. To come across, meet with, encounter (a 
person or thing) unexpectedly ; also, to hit upon 
(the object of one’s search). Chiefly U.S. 

X85X Mayne TkaD Scalp Hunt. xxx, The third day I struck 
a town o' sand-rats. 1877 J. F. Rusling Great West 39 On 
Wild-Cat Creek.. we struck a Mr. Silvers. Harper's 
Mag. Aug. 404/1 That’s an introduction to the editor,.. and 
you'll strike him at the office just now, if you’d like to see 
him. 1893 Black ty White 23 Feb. 234/1 He calculated upon 
getting across the Bay of Biscay and striking wai m, safe 
weather in June. 1890 F.R. Stockton The 'Merry Chanter 
xii. X14, 'I did’nt strike the stairs at first, ’ whispered the 
butcher, ‘and I went too far along that upper liall ’. 

d. To come upon, find (a pocket, vein, or seam 
of mineral, a stratum of water, oil, etc.) in pros- 
pecting, boring, etc. To strike a bonanza (cf. 
Bonanza i). To strike it rich : to find a rich 
mineral deposit. To strike oil : see Oil sb. 1 3 f. 

a. 1864 Gesner Coal, Petrol , } etc. (1863) 33 He [the oil-well 
borer] cannot tell to a certainty that he will ‘ strike oil ’. 
*872 ‘Mark Twain* Iitnoc. at Home xvi. (1882) 361 At the 
end of two months we had never ‘ struck 1 a pocket. *875 
Eagle Mag. (St, John’s Coll. Camb.) IX. 340 He started 
‘ prospecting ’, struck gold, entei cd his claim. x88s Munch. 
Exam. 2z Sept. 4/7 A seam of coal 6 ft. thick has been 
struck at depths of 441 and 444 yards. 1885 Harper's Mag. 
Apr. 6g8/i Courage and hope are kept up by the expectation 
of ‘striking it rich*. 1887 F. Francis Jtin. Saddle 4- 
Mocassin 56 He said , . that as soon as he ‘ struck a Bonanza ’, 
he meant to sit atound..on week-days too. x8gx Harper's 
Mag. May 906/2 Water is struck at fiom 600 to 1200 feet. 

tiansf. and fig. m 1884 Milnor{ Dakota) Teller 18 July, Mr. 
B. is very enthusiastic over his loc ition, and thinks he has 
struck it rich. 1895 Pat l Mall Mag. Nov, 329 Ef I’d a 
smai t pard, , we might strike a lead of luck, 

VIII. Senses of uncertain position. 

69. To strike hands (said of two paities to a 
bargain) : To take one another by the hand in con- 
firmation of a bargain ; lienee, to ratify a bargain 
with (another). lienee f to strike one's truth, to 
pledge one’s truth by ‘ striking hands ’ ; + to strike 
hearts (nonce-use). 

C1440 Sir E giant. 246 ‘Sj'V seyde the eile, ‘heie myn 
hondel' Hys trowihe to hym he snake. 1530, Pai.sgu. 
739/ z « I stryke handes, as men do that agre apon a bar gen 
or covenant, je touche la. 1560 Bible (Geneva) Esther 
Apocr. xiv. 8 They haue stroken hands with their idoles, 
Thatthei wil abolish the thing that thou.. hast ordained. 
1606 Bi>. W. Barlow 1st Serrn. Hampton Crt. (1607) D 2, 

'1 he Apostle Paul receiued not his function by hands either 
imposed or strooken, but by especiall reuelalion, . .The hands 
imposed Acts 13. were commendatiue, the right handes 
strooken, Gal. 1 were stipulative. 1652 Shirley Brothers 1. 
i, IT find a portion for her, if you strike Affectionate heartes. 
1682 Bunyan Holy War (1905) 210 This Son of Shaddai, I 
say, having stricken hands with his Father, and promised 
that he would be his servant to recover his Mansoul again, 
stood by his lesolution. *745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesm. vi. 
(184O I. 83 Three things every tradesman ought to consider I 
before he ‘strikes hands with a stranger’, that is, before he | 
is bound for another. 1823 ‘Jon Bee' Diet. Turf 167 
Bargains in Smithfield are confirmed by the striking of 
hands— the palms together. 1883 Times 10 Mar. 4/x The 
pai ties had * struck their hands together 1 in the usual York- 
shire fashion, but before the delivety of the calves. 19x5 
Nation (N. Y.) 10 June 642/1 Stories about McKinley or 
Roosevelt having struck hands in the dark with France and 
England. 

fb. To strike (a person) luck : lo give bim a 
‘luck-penny’ on making a bargain. Obs. 

*599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe Fib, The consistorians or 
setled slanders of Yarmouth, .gather about him as flocking 
to liansell him and stt ike him good luck, a x6x6 Beaum. & 
l ’ ' scoyn f: Lady ii. iii, Capt, Take it, h’as overbidden by 
the Sun i bind him on his bargain quickly. Young Lo. Come 
strike me luck with earnest, and draw the writings. 1664 
Butler Ih/d. 11. i. 340 But if that’s all you stand upon ! 
Here, strike me luck, it shall be done. 1677 W. Hugiils 
Man of Sin 11. viiL 128, I.. dare not venture to make a 
Bargain, and strike them luck. 

70. [Partly from sense 69 ; partly after L.ferire 
/mins . ] To seLtle, arrange the terms of, make and 
ratify (an agreement, a treaty, covenant, truce ; 
t marriage, peace) ; esp. in phrase to strike a 
bargain. See also strike up, 8 / d. 

*344 Betuam Precepts War 1. Ixxii. D vij b, Yet he denyed 
not to stryke truce wyth hym. *38* A. H all Iliad mu. 143 
A noble Nimphe, with hir good king in Thrace did manage 
strike. 1600 S. Nicholson Acolastus' Aficr-witte H 3 b, 
While Leacherie and Lucar stiike a match, Making a com- 
pound of two deadly sinnes. 1624 Quarlls Job Militant 
vii, The Beasts shall strike with thee etemall Peace. 1646 
Hammond in Copy of some Papers (1647) 96 The Gospel. , 
or second Covenant, stricken with us in Christ. 1711 "in 
10th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 172 The Confederat 
Princes will be compelled, .to strike a peace with France. 
*749 Fillding Tom Jones ix. iv, Between these two.. a 
league was struck. 1766 Blackstone Comm. II. xxx. 448 
As soon as the bargain is struck, the property of the goods 
is transferred to the vendee. 1863 Parkman France & Eng. 
in N. Amer. 1. vii. (1876) 89 The compact struck, Menendez 
hastened to his native Asturias. *883 F. M. Crawi qrd Mr. 
Isaacs 1, I struck a bargain with an old marwarri over a 
small stone. 1892 Good Words Oct. 638/2 We struck a truce. 

D. To form (acquaintance) with. ? Obs, exc. in 
strike up : see 87 e. 


*595 W. W[arnee] Plautus' Menxcmi ti. i. (1779) 124 If 
they can by_ any nieancs strike acquaintance with him. 

c. To fix (a price) by agreement. 

To strike the {.sheriff.) fiars, to strike the {far-) prices 
(Sc. 1723-1887) : see Fiars. 

1526 in Househ. Ord. (1790) 215 That to be done within six 
dayes after the striking of the said prices. 

+ d. intr. To agree (to articles or terms). Obs. 
*706 E. Ward Wooden World Diss (1708) 14 Batter him 
with Gold once, and he shall strike instantly to the most 
scandatous Articles that Hell can offer. 

71. tram. To balance [a book or sheet of accounts) . 
To strike a balance : see Balance sb. 17 b. 

*S39 - 4® in Househ. Ord. (1790) 229 And the said..Bookes, 
to lye vpon the Green cloth dayly, to the intent the Ac- 
eomptants . , may take out the solutions . . , whereby they may 
strike their Lydgers. *855 Poultry Citron. III. 284 In 
striking the balance sheet, [he] found himself in consequence 
of the experiment, minus over 1000 dollars. 

72. To deteimine, estimate (an average, a mean). 

17*9 A. Dobbs Trade Irel. 37 The Number of Yeats upon 

which each Medium is struck. *853 Jrnl. R, Agric, See. 
XIV. 1. 68 A difference in value of full bo per cent, is often 
struck in the London maiket between the produce of con- 
tiguous dairies. x86s Temple Bar V. 269 When a sufficient 
number of records have been kept, the average is struck. 
1884 blanch. Exam. 30 Sept. 5/6 One has to strike a mean 
between the glowing accounts of fortunate settlers and the 
pessimistic views of its detractois. 1888 Bryce Amer. 
Connww. ciii. III. 480, I think, that so fai as it is possible lo 
stiike an average, both the pecuniary and the social position 
of the American clergy must be pronounced slightly better. 

73. To strike a docket : see Docket 6 . 

f 74. To throw (a die) in some particular fraudu- 
lent manner. Obs. 

1386 T. Newton tr. Daneau's Dice-play F 4 b, If llieie bee 
any cogging Pan ion .. that by sleight, .goeth about to help 
the chaunce, or strike the Dyce [L. casum alex moderari, 
ant 1 egcre tone t nr.] 1680 Coti on Compl. Gamester (ed. 2) 
11 Fourthly by Knapping, that is, when you stiike a Dye 
dead that it shall not stir. 

75. slang, f a. trans. To steal (goods), rob (a 
person) ; also absol. and with cognate object. 

1567 Harman Caveat (1869) 86 Now we haue well bou&d, 
let vs sti ike some clietc. Nowe we haue well dronkc, let us 
sLealc some thinge. *59* Gklene Notable Discov. Coosnagc 
Wks. (Grosart) X. 38 In Figging Law.. The Act doing, 
striking. *591 — 2nd Pt. Canny-catching Ibid. X- no The 
young towaidscholler although pel haps he had striken some 
few stroks before, yet seeing [etc.]. Ibid. X. 112 While liee 
was busie about that, the Nippe had stioken the putse. 
1611 Middleton & Dlickkr Roaring Ctrl v. i. L 1 b, 1 Cut- 
[purse]. Shall we venture to shuffle in amongst jon heap 
of Gallants and strike? 16x2 Fl . licit an Beggars’ Bush hi. 
iii, To mand on the pad, and stiike all the cheats, a X700 
B. K. Diet. Cant. Crew. 

+b. intr. To borrow money. Obs. c. To beg; 
also in plir. to strike it. 

1618 Mynsiiul Ess. 1 'iisou 47 To boirow money is called 
sinking, but the blow can hardly or ncuer be lecoueral. 
1635 Shirley Cent. Venice I. i, I must bon ow money, And 
that some call a striking, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, 
Strike, to Beg, to Rob; also to boirow Money. 1898 M. 
Daviit Life <$• Progr. Australia xxw. 192 To ‘strike it ’ is 
to beg. 

d. trails. To make a sudden and pressing 
demand upon (a person far a loan, etc.). Also 
absol. or intr. 

*75 * Fillding Amelia vm. vi, The gentleman, who in the 
vulgar language, had struck, or taken him in for a guinea. 
1766 Golusm. Vicar xx, The moment a nobleman returns 
from his travels . . I strike for a subscription. 1893 Scribner's 
Mag. Aug. 263/2 It would be vastly better for him to shelve 
his books and go down and strike his Uncle Munday for a 
job, 1899 Jesse L. Williams Stolen Stoty etc. 291 'I heie’s 
Billy Woods, .look out, let’s hurry by or he’ll strike us for 
the price of a drink. 

e. U.S. polit. slang. (See qnot.) 

*894 H. C. Merwin in Atlantic Monthly Feb. LXXIIL 
248/2 A legislator ‘strike', 'a corporation, as I have jndicated, 
when lie introduces some bill calculated to injure it diiectly 
or indirectly ; his purpose being, not to have the bill pass, 
but to compel the corporation to buy him off, 

76. a. Elcctr, (See quots.) 

1891 ‘ Electrician ' Primers (ed. \V. R. Cooper), Gloss. 
(1906) 31 When the carbons of an arc lamp sepal ate and 
foi m an arc the lamp is said to ‘ strike ’, or the arc lo be 
‘ struck ’. Ibid. No. 44. x In spite of this, aic lamps some- 
times start or ‘strike’ violently and repeatedly.. ou fust 
being switched on. 

b. Electroplating. To produce the beginning of 
(a deposit of metal). 

*894 J- W. UiiQuiiARi Electroplating vi. (ed. 3) 160 For 
striking ’ the first deposit [of nickel] two or more[batteues] 
aie usually employed. 

77. intr. In the United States army : To perform 
menial services for an officer ; to act as an officer's 
servant. (Cent. Diet. 1891 .) Cf. St ulKi.it 6 b. 

IX. With adverbs. 

1 78. Strike by. trans. To consign to oblivion. 
Sc, Obs, 

*457 Dunfermline Reg, (Bannatyne Club) 344 All thingis 
concemynge pc said mater o tyme bygane strekyu by and 
fullely remyttyt foreuermare. 

79. Strike down. a. trans. To fell (a person 
or animal) to the ground with a blow. 

1470-83 Malory A rthur vu. xxiii. 249 With hisgrete foice 
he stroke doutie that knygbte. a 1300 Chevy Chase 62 
(Ashm. MS.), Many sterne the strocke done stregbt. *393 
Shake. Liter. 217 Or what fond begger, but lo touch the 
crowne, Would with the scepter straight be stroken down ? 
*77* Smollett Humph. Cl, 4 July (1815) 221, I was so ex- 
asperated by the pain of my ear. .that, in the first transport. 
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I shuck hint down, 1890 Con\n Dovr.it Firm of Girdle- 
stone xxi, Hurt .stunk him down with a life-pieservei. 
189a Temple Bar Nov. 355 The Constitutionalist:,, .saw the 
sword of a conqueror ready to strike them down. 

Jig. iS93 Siiaks. a Hen. I’l, iv. ii. 28 Then is sin strucke 
downe like an Oxe. 1881 Gardini-u & Mui linger Study 
Eng. Hist. 1. iv. 74 The hope of England seemed to be 
struck down with Earl Simon. 

f b. To precipitate (dregs). Ohs. rare. 

1594 Plat Jewel l- ho. r. 79 Dissolue some Sal Armonmcke, 
in some good Aquafortis, whose farces.. haue beene fust 
striken down with some fine silucr. 

f c. intr. To fall (on lhe knees'). Obs. rare. 

1616 J. Lanr Cantu. S/jr.'s T. v. 332 Tb’ whole armieveild 
their pikes, soldiers and officers on knees down strikes, while 
hee 1 ode vp and downe. 

d. Of the sun : To sent! down its heal oppres- 
sively. 

1907 J. II. Pat rritsoN Man-Eaters of Tsavo App, 1. 321 
The sun strikes down vet y fiei cely towat tls midday. 

80. Strike home. (See Home adv. 4 . 5 .) intr. 
To make an effective stroke 01 thrust with a weapon 
or tool. Said also of a weapon or stroke. 

*890 Colter Cantab. 10 Because my wife is so idle and 
wifi not strike home [with a flail J, I stand with my whip to 
whet hit on. 1398 Sylvi stick Dm Barter! n. iii. iv. Captaines 

2 13 Courage (saith she) brave Souldiets, . .Strike, & strike 
ome, lay on with all your mights, a 1828 Dadornk Poor- 
man's Com/, in. (1655) E 2, Who strikes a Lion musL he 
sure strike home. 1695 Fletcher's Boudin a m. i, Britains, 
Strike Home: Revenge your Country's Wrongs. 1822 
Campbell Song of Greeks 39 Strike home ! and the wot Ul 
shall revere us As heroes descended from heroes. *891 
Black 4' White Chrhtm. No, 20/2 The anow .struck home. 
Jig. 1604 Mars 1 on Matron tent iv. iii. F3L1, For he that 
strikes a great man, let him .strike home. 

b. Of words, etc. : To tell powerfully; to pro- 
duce a strong impression. 

1694. F. IIracgk Disc. Parables vij. 234 Go and do thou 
likewise. Which words struck home upon his conscience. 
*879 DowurN Southey vi. 174 The title ‘Satanic School* 
struck home. 1885 Manch. Exam. 5 June 5/4 Mr. Bart- 
ley's letter asking the Conservative leaders to define a 
policy appears to have struck home. 

81. Strike in. 

f a. intr. To join with (a person or parly) as a 
co-worker, confederate, partisan, etc.; to fall in 
agreement with (an opinion, project, etc.). Obs. 

01637 B. Jonson Underwoods, E.vecr. Vulcan 200 Would 
you had . . Strooke in at Millan with the Cutlers there. *668 
Dryuen Dram. Poesie 18 A Servant or Slave, who has so 
much wit to strike in with him, and help him to dupe his 
Father. *699 Bentuty P ha tar is Introd. 2a A shifting 
Adversary, that to avoid a thing which presses him, will 
strike in with any opinion. *7*0 IIrakne Collect. (O.II.S.l 
III. 36 Men that will strike in with all Governments purely 
for the sake of Pi eferment. a 173* T. Boston Crook in J-ot 
ft 805) up Strike in with humbling providences, and fight not 
against them while ye have them, *793 R. Hall Apal. Ere •- 
dom of Press 78 Ministers of that description., will be dis- 
posed on all occasions tostrikein with thecuirenlof thecourt. 
fb. Of a thing: To fit in (with), agree (with), 
1704 Noirdis Ideal World 11. xii. 490 These expressions., 
strike in no less surprisingly.. with this Ideal Hipothisis. 
*7*a Aouison Sptct. No. 415 T 6 Every thing that is 
Majestick imprints an Awfulness and Reverence on the 
Mind of the Beholder, and strikes in with the Natural Great- 
ness of the Soul. *7*4 R. FiDDrs Pract. Disc, 11. 9 Sin 
strikes early in with our tempers and inclinations. 

f c. To enter a competition for . (Cl .go in, Go 
v. 81 .) Obs. 

*632 Brome North. Lass iii. Si, If he be mad, I will not be 
foolish, but strike in for a share, a 1700 Evi.lyn Diets y 18 
June 1660, I propos’d the Ambassy of Constantinople for 
Mr. Henshaw, but my Lord Winchclsea struck in. # 17** 
Swiit Jrnl. to Stella 12 Sept., He ad rises me to strike in 
for some preferment now I have friends. 

d. Of an eruption, disease : To disappear from 
the surface or the extremities with internal effects. 

+ Also trails. To drive (a disease, sweat) inwards. 

*584 Cogan Haven Health , Sickn. Oxf. 280 If men did 
take cold outwardly, it stroke the sweate in, and immediately 
killed them. 1716 Hrarnk Collect. (O.H.S.) V. 280 The 
small Pox. .being .struck in upon him by wet & Carelessness, 
after they were come out. 1767 Bickbrstaffe Love in the 
City in. vii, (ed. 2) 6o Miss M. These are vapours, I was 
once troubled with them myself on the striking-in of a rash, 
1838 O. W. Holmes Ant. Break/. -t. vi. (1B91) 134 It is very 
bad to have thoughts and feelings, which were meant to 
come out in talk, strike in, as they say of some complaints 
which ought to show outwardly. 1887 A. Birrell Obiter 
Dicta Ser„n. 43 He lived on till Sunday.. when the gout. . 
struck in and he died. 

e. To interpose actively in an affair, a conten- 
tion, quart el, etc. 

a- *7*5 Burnet Own Time in. viii. (1900) II. 154 Upon this 
the English struck in again : and the King talked so high as 
“he_ would engage anew into the war. 1823 Scots Quentin 
D. vi, Lindesay — Gutlu ie — Tyrie, draw, ana strike in ! 1891 
Cornh. Mag. Dec. 644, I can see the pennons of.. many 
others who struck in against us for Charles of Blois, *892 
Leisure Hour June 525/1 Its editor has therefore been able 
to strike in in great problems.. with an effect almost unex- 
ampled in journalism. 

£ To interpose in a discussion or conversation 
with a remark, an expression of opinion, etc. 

*79 * Boswell Johnson (1904) 1. 41 He. .sat silent, till upon 
something which occurred in the course of conversation, he 
suddenly struck in and quoted Macrobius. *823 Scott 
Quentin D, xxxiri, But ere he could proceed farther, Louis 
arose, and struck in with a tone of. .dignity and authority. 
*865 Meredith R, Fleming xlvi, ‘Mark that', Sedgett 
struck in. 1892 Temple Bar Sept. 130 A hesitating voice 
..stiikes in with a timid remark. 
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g. To thrust in the scythe in mowing. Also 
irons, 

*843 Jrnl. R. Agrit, See. VI. ir. 256 The mower has a 
cradle fixed to a scythe, and strikes in towaids the standing 
Lorn. 1893 Scribner's Mag. Sept. 371 When will the reapei s 
Sti ike in their sickles ? 

h. (See quot.) 

1888 Sti. American g June 352/2 A dispatch from New- 
foundland says that the caplinhave ‘stiuLkin’. This means 
that the cod. .has auived on the banks. 

82. Strike off. 

a. trans. To cancel by or as by a stroke of a 
pen ; to remove from a lisl or record. Also fig. 
+ to cancel, temit (an obligation). To strike off 
with a shilling (Sc.) = cut off (see Cut v. 55 i). 

Cf. to strike (a name etc.) of a register : see 13. 

1597 IIooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixxvi. § 10 To the end it might 
thereby appeaie that we owe to the guides of our soules 
euen ns much as our soules are worth, although the debt of 
our tempoiall blessings should bee stricken off. *606 Siiaks. 
Tr. f Cr. nr. iii. 29 Her piesence Shall quite strike off all 
sei vice I have done, 1662 h. Act 14 Kf 15 Char. It, c. 2 § 50 
Vou aie to strike o(T and deduct all ftaclions of odd acres, 
roods and pearches. *690 E. Gi n Jesuit's Mem. 7 Staking 
off such Scandalous Writers out of the rank of Historian. 
1732 Pope lip. Cobliam 160 Strike off his Pension. *822 
Examiner 6" 8/1 Stiike off nearly a third from the nine 
millions, *848 Aknould Mar. Insurance I. 127 The loss is 
then said to he settled or ‘struck off’. 1894 A. Rom rison 
Nuggets g8 If I tliocht ye had evei been in a playhouse,.. 
I'd stiike ye off wi‘ a shillin'. 

b. To cutoff with a stroke of a sword, axe, etc. 

137S Barbour Bruce xvn, 870 [He] on the hill besyde tire 

toune Strake of his hede but ransoune. 1436 Sir G. Have 
Law Aims (S.T.S.) no Sanct Petir.. strake of Malcus eie. 
1383 Melbancicr Phi lot hints Bbjb, The adders tayle, 
whrche being stricke of will skippe vp and downe. 1626 
Bacon Sylvt 1 § 400 An Emperor of Rome, did shoot a 
great F orked Arrow at nn Estrich, . .and sti 00k off her head. 
*839 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 9 6 The King gave orders to strike 
oil his head. 1842 Loudon Suburban Ilort. 139 The branch 
should not be larger than i£ in. in diameter,., otherwise it 
cannot be so readily struck off at one blow. 

c. To produce (a picture, literary composition, 
etc.) quickly or impromptu; also to delineate 
exactly, ‘hit off’. 

*82* Examiner 235/2 A scene of unsophisticated., natme 
..is struck off with an unusually bold and broad pencil. 
1876 Trevelyan Macaulay I. iii. 134 Striking off puns., 
which followed each other in showers like sparks horn flint. 
*879 J. C. Siiairp Burns v. 120 A burst of inspiration which 
enme on him in the fall of 1790, and struck off at one heat 
the matchless Pale of Tam o f Shanter. 

d. To mark off as enumerated. 

*88* J. Payn Ftoi/i Exile II. xxxiii. 251 She held up her 
plump little hand, and struck off the two Items on her fingers. 

e. intr. Of a peal of bells : To begin ringing. 

a *843 Southey Camm.-pl, Bk. (*851) IV. 391, 10s. 6 / 1 . to 
the ringers to ring one peal of grand hobs, which was to 
strike off while they were putting him into his grave. 

f. To set off, contrast. 

1884 G. Gissing Unclassed II. iv. i. 109 She exaggerated 
the refinement of her utterance that it might all tire more 
strike off against the local twang. 

83. Strike out. 

a. trans. To cancel or erase by or as by a stroke 
of a pen; to remove from a record, text, list, etc. ; 
also, + to erase, to rub or wipe out. 

Cf. to strike out of, see 13. 

*530 Palsgr. 740/1, I stryke out, or blotte out with a penne 
..joblt tiers. *335 J. Mason in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. n. II. 
£9 The ignorant preist. . wolde not suffer the name of Satanas 
m the Masbook, butt strake itt owte and putt God in the 
place of itt. 1603 Drvden Persius 1. Note 18 (1697) 42* Floors 
..werestrew'cf with Dust or Sand; in which the.Numbeis 
and Diagrams were made and drawn, which they might strike 
out again at Pleasure. 1830 A. De Morgan Etem.Arith. 
48 Strike out os many figures from the right of the dividend 
as there are cipheis at tne right of the divisor. *833 Congr. 
Globe *5 Feb. 627/2 Its only effect will be to strike out the 
salary of the Superintendent. *86* Ibid. 18 Feb. 947/2, 

I will read the words to be stricken out. *892 Law Times 
XCIII. 4*4/2 The memorandum of association, .should be 
altered by striking out certain paragraphs and substituting 
others therefor, 

fig. *863 Baity's Mag. Apr. 159 Sir Tatton had so re- 
peatedly baulked the memoir men of the newspapeis by his 
recoveries when he had been reported to be ‘struck out’. 
1883 Ch. Times 9 Nov. 813/2 Calvin did not strike out 
asceticism entirely from his system as Luther.. did. 

b. Mining. (See quot.) 

*778 Pryce Min. Cornub. Expl. Terms 329/1 When a Lode 
by any Flookan. .[etc.] is interrupted or cut out, they say 
also, 1 She is struck out,' 01, She is lost.’ 

c. To produce or elicit as by a blow or stroke. 
Also intr. for ref. 

*720 Steele Consc. Lovers hi. i. We must strike out some 
pretty Li velyhood for our selves, by closing their Affairs. 
*74* Richardson Pamela 1. 143 He can't have thought of 
every thing 1 And something may strike, out for me there. 
1748 J. Mason Elocution 26 Every Word is emphatical, and 
on which ever Word you lay the Emphasis,, .it strikes out a 
different Sense. *779 J. Moore View Soc. Fr. (1789) I. viii. 

53 Difficulties and dangers often strike out particles of 
genius. *874 Blackib Self-Cult. *x The true magician s 
wand for striking out the most important results is induction. 

d. To produce by a stroke of invention (a plan, 
scheme, fashion, etc.). 

*733 Ld. Harrington Let. 9 Oct. in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App. 1. 261 But might not a third way be struck out 
founded upon your Idea o? Security for the Succession of 
Tuscany ? 1821 Examiner 9/2 He . . struck out a speculation 
in oil that in one year brought him an enormous sum. 1842 
Miall in Nonconf. II. 329 Plans hastily struck out by a 


little knot of individuals. *839 Lever Dav. Dunn ixx\i. 669 
He'd strike out a new scheme, and say carelessly, 1 Call the 
capital one million.' *879 Paiiison Milton xiii. 170 Of this 
iliffei ence Words wot th was conscious when he struck out the 
phrase, 1 In his hand the thing became a ttumpet.’ 

e. To represent in a working drawing or plan. 
Also, to sketch rapidly. 

*678 Moxon blech. Exerc. v. 82 So shall the bounds of 
your Mortess be struck out on the Quarter. *733 F. Price 
Brit. Carpenter (ed. 3) 43 Which not only shews the use of 
the pitch-board, in staking out the string-board, the newels, 
and tails, but [etc.]. *860 Ruskin Mod, Paint. V. ix. xi. 325 
note, A hasty drawing throughout,, he has sti uck out the 
broken fence.. with a few impetuous dashes of the hand. 
x885LHoRNERj/V?rrn« Making 28 F01 the working di awing 
we strike out a sectional view’. 

f. To open up, make lor oneself (a path, eouise, 
line). Chiefly fig. 

171a Hughes Sped, No. 554 f 3 He began to strike out 
new Tracks of Science. 1823 Tuomasin v Ross Boutu xvek's 
Hist. Sp. Lit. I. 229 Henera. .evinced undaunted resolu- 
tion in ptusuhig the new path which he had struck out for 
himself. 1881 Gardiner & Mullingea Study Eng. Hist. 1. 
iii. 4g Thought.. had no tendency to strike out new and 
untrodden paths. 1884 Gtapkic 22 Nov. 554/1, I have 
stiuck out my own line, and made a reputation under an- 
other name. 1892 Chamb. Jtnl. 2 July 426/2, I tried to 
stiike out a eouise in the woild for myself. 

g. intr. To go energetically. 

1847 Marryat Chi/dr. New Forest xi, He. .struck out in 
the direction in which it [the pitfall] lay. 1890 Clark 
Russi ll Otean Trag. II. xvii. 78 He stiuck out as though 
walking for a wager. 

h. . To hit violently, to lay about one (with the 
fists, a weapon, etc,). 

*8$9 Habits of Gd. Society v. igt Strike out, stiike 
straight, strike suddenly; keep one arm to guaid, and 
punish with the other. *883 E. F. Bvrrne Entangled III. 
11. xxl. 197 It was this,. that piompted him to strike out 
murderously at her. *89* D. Russell Secret of River 1. 
xi. 239 Striking out at the tall reeds by the rivei with ills 
stick. 

i. In various games. (See quols.) 

*874 Chadwick Base Ball Man. 56 When the batsman 
strikes at a fair ball thiee limes, and fails to hit it, and the 
ball be caught, or it be sent to fust base in time to put the 
plajer out, he ‘ strikes ’ out. *897 Encycl. Sport 1. 254/t 
(Croquet) Strike out, to hit the winning post after pnssing 
through the hoops in older. 

j. To draw out the scythe in mowing. 

1840 Jinl. R. Agiic. Soc. I. iv. 444 In using the scythe., 
the great ai t is to leave a short, ridge of stubble,, .which 
is done by setting in and striking out, about live incites 
from the soil. 

84. Strikethrough, trans. To cancel (writing) 
by drawing a line through it. 

1898 Encycl. Laws Eng. VIII. 207 The initialling of the 
memorandum is struck through, and the loss is then 1 struck 
off’ or settled in account. 

85- Strike together, a. intr. To come into 
collision. b. trans. To bring into collision. 

a. *340 Hami>olb Pr. Cause. 7355 pe noyse salle beswa 
hydus jmie, Oniang devels and jra&e J>at salle com (rider, 
Ryght als heven and erth strake togyaer. 11*375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints xlii. (Agatha] 261 peerde steryt sa felloun[l]y, Jat al 
pe cyte in til hy schuke & to-giddirfi strake. 

b. 1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. v.lvii. (1495] *73 Yf the 
bones of lyons ben strongly stryken togydeis, fyre shall., 
come oute of thejm- *378 H. Wot ton Courtlie Conti ov, 
155 As two flints striken togicber disburse the fier hidden 
iu their intrayles. 

80. Strike under, intr. To give in. Sc. 
ct 730 Ramsay Daft Bargain 14 [He] lootna on till Rab 
strak under. x8» P. Forbes Poems 79 (E. D. D.) To match 
wi* you I maunna fa’, Sae I maun just strike under. 

87. Strike up. 

f a. trans. To break or burst open. Sc. Obs. 

*467 in A nc. Laws Burghs Scot. (19*0) II, 31 Nor that 
na gudis be schorne nor strikm vp in na wise in to the 
maisteris defalt. *329 Extiacts Bui gh Ret. Edin. (1871) 
II. 8 That na..man nor woman that bringis ony meiil to 
this merket..stryk vp the saiuyne quhill ix homis befor 
none. *341 Ibid. 109 With certificatioun to thame and that 
faiiyie thairiu tbai will strikvp thair girnellis. *579 Ibi/t. 
(1882) IV. 134 Hiatt the inerchandis gudes to be laid to 
thair schippis be weill and discreitlie iiandiit and nocht 
strj kin vp without speciall consent of the merchand, 
f Tb. To draw or pull up, raise (a curtain, the 
hose, sleeves, etc.). Obs. 

a *400-50 Bk. Cm tasye 451 in Babees Bk. 313 He strykes 
hom [the curtains] vp with forket wande. *530 Palsgr. 377 b, 

I stryke vp, as a man dothe his hosen, Ie awonte. c 1563 
Jack Juggler (Roxb.) 13 WoII the boresoon fyght . . See how 
he beginnuh to strike vp his sleues. 

0 . (a) To begin to play or sing (a piece ol 
music, a song); (b) intr. (or absol.) To begin- 
playing or singing ; (c) intr. Of music : To begin 
to be played. Cf. 29 c. 

(a) 1362-75 Gammer Gurion Prol. ao With a pot of good 
nale they stroake vp theyr plauditie. *567 Drant Horace, 

A rt of Poetry A v, That when the Epilogue is done we may 
with franke intent, After the plaudite stryke vp our plausible 
assente, *599 Makston Antonio's Rtv. 1. ii, I spent three 
spur roials on the fidlers for striking up a fresh hornepipe. 
*789 New Lond. Mag, Nov. 560/2 The band stiuck up 
God save the King. *856 Mrs, Stowe Dred L xxiii. 303 
Come, father Bonnie, come forward, here, and strike up the 
hymn. 1800 F. Barrett Betw. Life <$• Death II. xxvi. 157 
The enthusiastic Greeks strike up a chant. 

(b) 1549-62 Sternhold & H. Ps. Ixxxi. 2 (*566) 202 Strike 
vp with harpe and lute so sweete. *599 Shaks. Much Ado 
v. iv. 130 Strike vp Pipers. *769 G. White Selborne, To 
Pennant 2 Jan., This bird.. [begins] its song.. so exactly, 
that 1 have known it strike up. .just at the report of the 
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Portsmouth evening gun. >8x4 Examiner 242/2 The hand 
strikes up, the regiment presents aims. 187* Earl of Ptm- 
broke & G. H. Kixgsli y S. Sea Bubbles i. 16 Roaming 
fiom choir to choir as each struck up in turn. 

(c) 1839 Examiner 454/1 ' The Rogue's march ’ presently 
struck up. *885 1 Mrs. ALEXANDrn r /4f Bay v, 1 he waltz 
for which Glynn bad been longing struck up. 

d, To conclude, to make and ratify (an agree- 
ment, a treaty, bargain, etc.) : = sense 70. In recent 
use slightly contemptuous. 

1646 Earl Moxm. tr. Biondi's Civ. Waites vr. 12 This 
match was agreed upon . .and Monsieur de Dammartin was 
sent into England to strike it up with Edward. 1658 Whole 
Duty Man viii. § to Bargains being most conveniently to be 
stiuck up at such meetings. 1661 P'cess Cloria 1. 75 And so 
the present bargain was struck up between them, which she 
thought commodious, in respect it piocurcd her a repiieve. 
*737 Watfrland Eucharist 438 God struck up a Covenant 
with the People of the Hebrews. *760-73 H. Brooke Fool 
of Qua?. (1809) III. i2o, I have just struck up a most 
advantageous baigain with our neighbour. 1885 Blanch. 
Exam. 5 June 5/4 Ihe Fourth Party is endeavouring to 
strike up an alliance with the Irish members. *889 Spectator 
14 Dec, 831 The reason being an alliance he had stiuck up 
with thte Somalis. 

e. To start, set afoot (a friendship, an acquaint- 
ance, a conversation, trade, etc. with another). 

1711 Swift JmL to Stella 4 May, We have struck up a 
mighty friendship. *833 Q. Rev. L. 156 M. d’Haussez was 
..unreasonable in expecting that Miss Scott should have 
struck up conversation with him. 1858 Trollope Three 
Clerks viii, Undy Scott had struck-up an acquaintance with 
Alaric Tudor. 1883 Srn\ tnson Earn. Studies 48 We hear 
of his facility in striking up an acquaintance with women. 
1891 B. Hartc First Fain. Tasajaia I.i.22 In the moinin' 
you may be able to strike up a ttade with somebody else. 

+ f. intr. To associate or ally oneself {with 
others!. Ohs. 

1714 G. Lockhart Mew. Scot (ed. 3) 383 Taking the Ad- 
vantage of the Discords betwixt the Treasuier and the 
Whigs, [he] struck up with the latter. 1716 [DarrtllJ 
Gentl. Instr. (ed. 6} 491 He spurr'd to London.. .Here lie 
struck up with Sharpeis, Scoureis, and Alsatians, 
g. To strike up the heels of: to overthrow. 

1599 Marstoh Ant. 4 Met. 1. Wks. 1856 1. 16 Now gustie 
flnwes strook up the veiy lieeles Of our maine mast. 1604 
[?Chettle] l Fit of Woman Eab, Stage-dii., He leadex 
him a Lnuolta, and strikes vp his heeles, and there leaucs 
him. 1696 Vanbrugh Relapse tv. vi, I.. strikes up his 
Heels, binds him Hand and Foot, ..and commits him 
Prisoner to the Dog-kennel. 

+ h. To cause to spring up (heat, light). Ohs. 

1 596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, 1 tii. 139 Who strooke this heate 
vp after I was gone? 1630 I. C. Two Merry Milk-maids 
i> , ui. N 2, Vour bloud moues slow and cold, and all the 
hre That strikes vp any heat, is in desire. *635 Bacon 
Ess., Of Building (Arh.) 550 Let the Court not he paued, 
for that stuketh vp a gieat Heat in Summer, and much 
Cold in Winter. 1637 H. LrsLY Strut. 25 The Loid strickes 
vp new lights in the minde. 

i. intr. To rise up quickly, dart or spring up. 

t To strike up into the head : * to fly to the head intoxi- 
cate. 

1711 Swirr frnl. to Stella 30 Sept., Don't mind politics, 
young women . . ; they are not good after the waters 5. .they 
strike up into the head. *837 Carlyle Er. Rev. II. tv. vit, 
The respected Travelling Paity . .will peihaps please to rest 
itself, .till the dawn strike up 1 1857 J, Hamilton Less.fr. 
Gt. Blog. (1859) 157 Just then a squall struck up, *86* 
Temple Barll. 261 An ai omatic fragrance strikes up on my 
face fiom some passing boat. *889 G. M. Fenn Crown $ 
Sceptre v, The faint grey light, .seemed to strike lip from 
below. 

j. trans. To pitch (a tent). 

1755 Amory Mem. (1769) 1. 155 We immediately landed, 
ana the tents were struck up. 

k. U.S. in pass, (a) To be bewildered, (h) To 
be fascinated with or ‘ gone ’ on (a person of the 
opposite sex). 

1844 ‘Jonathan Slick’ High Life IV. York I. 116, I 
couldn't have helped it, I was so struck up in a heap at 
seeing her in sich a fix. Ibid. *52, 1 was so struck up with 
the room and the table that it was more than a minit afore 
I found out [etc. J *885 Howells Silas Lapham (1891) I. 
49 Did .that young man.. seem struck up on Irene? asked 
the Colonel, 

l . (See quot.) 

18715 Knight Diet. Mech., Striking-up Press.. A press for 
striking-up or raising sheet-metal in making dishes, pots, 
pans, cups, etc. 

m. To cause (the lettering of a coin) to stand out. 

1883 P. Gardnfr Types Gt. Coins 1 iii. 21 Sometimes the 

type is quite at the edge of the coin, sometimes it n, con- 
futed and not fairly struck up. 

X. 88. Comh. in phrases used as substantives 
or adjectives, as strike-a-light, a flint used for 
striking fire; strike-any where a., that may be 
struck on any surface ; strike-fire slang , gin ; 
strike-ma-dead (Mint, slang), small beer ; strike- 
or-silent (see quot.). 

*870 E. T. Stevens Flint Chips 588 OF the articles called 
‘ “strike-a-light ' there is a small quantity annually exported 
to the East. 1870 Spectator 13 Aug. 076 Flakes . .unfit for the 
manufacture of gun-flints are made into 1 stnke-a-lights,'for 
theuseofthe tinder-box, 1878 Southall Epacliof Mammoth 
xv, 2^2 M. de Mortillet . . took the ground that ordinarily 
the flints found in Merovingian graves were either ‘strike- 
a-lights ’ (pierres a feu) or amulettes. 1898 Daily News 
4 June 7/2 Yellow phosphorus is absolutely necessaiy in 
the manufacture of ‘ “strike anywhere 1 matches. 1715 G. 
Smith Compl. Body Distill, i. 49 Geneva hath.. different 
names and titles.. : as..Tittery, Collonia, “Strike-lire, &c. 
1834 In Spirit JPubL fmls. (1825) 285 He had a taste for 
every species of fluid, from infei ior ‘ “stiike me dead,’ to the 


supeilative grog. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., *Strike-or- 
silent (Horology), a piece in a clock which sets the striking 
parts in or out of action [etc.]. 

Strike : see Stirk, Streak sb., Streek v. 
[Strike, error for stike , Stick sbJ 
1674 Jtake Arith. (1696) 66 *6g4 E. Chambtri aynf St. 

Eng. in. ii. (ed. 18) 385. 1891 Century Diet., Strike, n. 18, 
same as Stick J 10.] 

t Strike-balk, v. Agric. Ohs. [Formation 
not clear: peril, orig. a phiase. Strike v. 16 + 
Balk sb. 3; but cf. Balk v. 1 i.] See quot. 1736 : 
= Rest-balk v. (Young’s explanation is app. due 
to misapprehension). 

*736 J. Lr wis /. of Tenet (ed. 2) 39 Stt ike-baulk, to plough 
one Furtow, and leave anothei. *784-1815 Young’s Annals 
Agr ic. I. 308 (E. D. S.) Strike-balking. 1807 Rudge Agric. 
Glow. (1813) no In the neighbourhood of Stow.. it is the 
practice, in dry seasons, to plough one funow and leave 
one s which is called ‘ risbalkmg or ‘ strike balking '. 

Striked (strsikt), ppl. a, [f. Stbike v. + -ed 1.] 
Of a bushel or other measure : Levelled with a 
strike or strickle : opposed to heaped. 

158* Lambahde Eiren. iv. iv. {1588) 435 If any such Pm- 
\eior..have taken come by any othei measure then by the 
striked bushel. 1674 Jeake Arith. (1 696) 70 Meal in some 
places sold by Measuie. In 1 Bushel 12 Gallons striked. 
*735 Bradleys Family Diet. s. v. Bushel, Meal, Corn, and 
other Grain are now measured with strik’d Bushels, and 
without any Grain above the edges. *844 H. Stephens 
Ilk. Farm III. 980 The heaped measure of the summer will 
tell out in an equal number of bushels of striked measure in 
spring. *894 R. S. Ferguson Ilist. Westmorld. 137 Two 
old peck measures, one containing eight and the other ten 
striked quai ts. 

Strikeless, dial. f. Strickle sb. 

Striker (strai'koi), [f. Strike v. t -er 1 .] 

I. Designating a person, 

+1. One who ‘strikes' or loams as a vagrant. 
Ci. G. landstreicher vagrant. Ohs. 

*393 Langl. P , PI. C. x. 159 Lolletes lyuyng in sleiitlie 
and ouer-londe strikers, c *410 Lanttrnt of Lijt 54 Strong 
stafT-beggers & stnkars ouei e )>e lond, 
i*b. A footpad. Ohs. 

*596 Simks. i Hen. IV, 11. i 82, I am ioyned with no 
Foot-Iand-Rakers, no Long-staffe six-penny strikei s. 1611 
Second Maiden's Tragedy 960 (Malone So c ) One that 
robbes the mynde twenty tyrnes worse then any hjwaie 
Sti iker. 

2 . A person (or animal) that strikes (in various 
senses of the vb,). a. gen. 

1581 Sidney Apol. Poehie (Arb.) 50 Musick,..the most 
diuine striker of the sences. *596 1 )ai rymflk ti. Leslie’s 
Hist. Scot. 1. 123 Qahen Nout [cattle] fechtis togitherane 
be stuikne to cleid, na man knaweng the stiyker, the heist 
that is hommil amang thame Judge giltieof the slachtir. 
crSxSin Sprott Scott. Liturgies fas. VI (1901) 18 That so 
blessing the -hand of Thee the Striker, Thou that humblest", 
may in Thy own appointed time raise again. *686 Bi.ome 
Gentl. Reer. 11. 278/2 It is a Maxim [in Cock-fighting], That 
he that is a close sitter, is ever a narrow striker, *743 
Jarvis grid Pt. Quix, 11. x. II. 146 Don Quixote, seeing 
Sancho so evil intreared, made at the striker with his launce. 
*8io Bcnthah Packing (1821} 199 ‘Two Juries’ were 
struck : and ‘ in striking them, the official strikei 1 was, * to 
a certain extent .influenced by this principle. *876 Emtr- 
son Lett, fjr Soc. Aims vii. 178 Against which no blow can 
be stiuck but it recoils on the striker. *890 Henty Lee in 
Virginia. 30 Before the whip could again fall. .Vincent., 
wrested it from the hands of the strikei, 
to. One addicted to striking; one wlio is ready 
to resort to blows, ntmee-use. 

*583 N. T, (Rhem.) Tit. i. 7 A Bishop must he. .not giuen 
to wine, no striker [so *611 and *88* ,• Wjcl. smiter, other 
ynslons/ighter; Vulg. percvsscrem, Gr. nAijKnji']. 
f 0. Sc. One who coins (money). Ohs, 

1449 Sc. Acts fas. 7/(1814) Ik 37/* All falss strikaris of 
gold & siluer & of falss grotis & pennys, 1451 Ibid, 40/2 
Al |»e yrnis of )>e kingis strikaris bathe of gold & siluer. 
*678 Sir G. Mackenzie Crim, Laws Scot. 11. xii. § ii. (1699) 
207 They should appiehend.. the strikei s of false Coyn. 

+ d. In indecent sense. Hence, a fornicator. 

*593 Passionate Motrice in Tell-trothes N. Y. Gift, etc. 
(1876) 80 He cannot see a wench out-start the hounds of 
modestie, but straight he hoilowes the sight of a striker, 
thinking it impossible that if shee want maidenly behauiour, 
sliee can haue womanly honestie. *596 Naske Saffron- 
Waiden T 1, In some Countreys no woman is so honorable 
as she that hath to doo with most men, and can giue the 
lustiest striker oddes by as. times in one night. 1635 Glap- 
thorne Lady Mother iv. 1. in Bullen Old PI. II. 169 Tlie->e 
are immodest devills that make modest ladyes become 
strickers. *665 Nedham Med. Bledicinm 64 Which should 
be sad News to all the Strikers of both Sexes, 
e. A horse given to kicking. Ohs.— 0 
1693 Oiug, Rom. Diet., Eng.-Lat,, A striker or sti iking 
horse, calcitro. 

f, Coursing. A dog trained to ‘ strike’ the hare. 
*86* H. Kingsley Ravenshoe xiii, Ruin is the quickest 
striker we have ever bred. 

3 . In certain industries. 

a. A maker or moulder of bricks or tiles. 

*585 Tyle-stricker [see Tile sb. 1 6]. *6xo in Engl. Hist. 
Rev. (1898) XII I. 524 A Brick Striker. *703 Art's Improv. 
J. 4 A Molder or Striker of Bricks with his Attendants, can 
strike about 9000 of Bricks in a Day, 

to. One who ‘ strikes ’ fish with a spear or har- 
poon (also f striker-out). Also U.S. (see quot. 1891). 

1697 Dampier Voy. I. 39 We.. kept our Moskito-men, or 
strikers out, who brought aboard some half-grown Tortoise. 
*764 C. Biddix A utob. (1883) *6 We touched at the Mosquito 
Snore, and hired one of the Indians they call a striker, that 
is, a man to supply the crew with fish, turtle [etc.]. *827 0. 
W. Roberts Voy, Centr. A rner. 47 The natives are excellent 


hunters and strikeis of fish. 1891 Century Did., Striker, 
III the menhaden-fishery (a) 'ihe man who manages the 
sti iker-boat. (b) A green hand who works at low wages 
while leai ntng the business, but is one of the crew of a vessel 

c. Mining. (See quot.) 

1834 Mandi r Derbysh. Miner 's Gloss. 70 Striker , the man 
who lands the Kibble or Coif of Ore, &c. at the Shaft-top. 

d. In metal-working, the assistant operatoi who 
wields the heavy sledge-hammer. 

*831 J, Holland Manuf. Metal I, 140 By two liammei- 
men, a maker and a striker, they [the bars foi tolled spades] 
are drawn out on the anvil. *886 Pall Mall Gaz. 15 July 
6/2 A blacksmith uses what influence he possesses over his 
striker, a brteklayet uses his over his labourer. *887 Hall 
Caine Deemster xx\. 195 'ihe smith was hooping a cart- 
wheel, and his strikei set down his sledge and tied up his 
leathei apion to look on and listen. 

e One who * strikes ’ corn, etc. off a measure. 
1867 Simmonds Diet. 'Trade Suppl., St> iker, . . the man 
whose business it is to strike off the superfluous quantity 
fiom the top of a measure. 

4 . In various games: The player who is to 
‘ strike ’ ; occas. the player who has made a stroke. 
Also striker-out in Tennis, etc. the one who plays 
tiie hall when fiist served. 

1699 E. S— cy Country Gentl. Vade M. 55 (Tennis) Squire 
A. is a good Striker-out, but Squire B. is a better Back, 
hand, *744 J. Love Cricket (1770) 5 Stiff Spectators quite 
inactive stand, Speechless, attending to the Striker's Hand, 
*773 *n Waghorn’s Cricket Scores (1899)95 Simmons stand- 
ing so near the strikers, gi early intimidated the Hampshiie 
gentlemen. *866 'Capt. Crawley’ Billiard Bk. iii. r8 In 
making your stroke, an instantaneous glance will be suffi. 
cient — a glance that uses fiom the Strikers ball to the 
Object-ball. *874 Chadwick Base Ball Man. 52 The strikei 
at the but is called the batsman 01 ‘striker 1 until he has 
hit a fair ball. 1884 f. Marshall 'r Tennis Cuts 14 The 
Servei may not taken bisque after a fault; but the Striker- 
out may do so, 

6. A workman who is * on strike 

1850 A Ihen.enm 7 Dec. 1282/3 A vast change must have 
come over the factoiy population eieatnan possessing mill- 
piopeity could dieani of letting it out to strikeis. 1865 in 
Docum. Hilt. Antcr. Industr. Soc. (1910) IX. 101 These 
two congi esses might adopt the same rule respecting 
striker-,, runaway apprentices, and trades' unions. 

8 . U.S. a. To lit. slang. One who seeks to effect 
a strike. Cf. Strike sb. 1 3 and v. 75 e. 

1883 Nation (N. Y.) 6 kept. 200/1 If he can elect such a 
ticket., he will take the field after election as a ‘striker’, 
and will offer his electoral votes to whichevei candidate 
will give the highest ‘teims’. 1884 American VIII. 99 
Bracketing together the political strikeis and heeleis’ 
with the commercial respectables. 

to. Mil. An officer’s batman or servant. 

*867 Custtr in Mrs. Custer Tenting on Plains (188S) 529 
(Thornton) The Dutchman and Englishmen and the ie>.t of 
the strikers. Note, Striker was the name of a soldier sen ant, 
o. A hired ruffian. 

*850 Bartlett Did. A rner. (ed. 2) 457 Striker, a bruiser; 
a luffian. 11x87a Country Merchant 3x7 (Scheie deVere) 
He was one of the most accomplished strikers, or barkers, 
as they are called, in the employ of the hells. 

II. A thing that strikes or is used for striking. 

7. gen. 

*644 Digby Nat. Bodies xii. (1645) 124 The missives, .must 
be so heavy that the aiie may not break their course; and 
yet so light, that they may be within the command of the 
sti oke w hich giveth them motion ; the striker must be dense, 
and in its best velocity. *90* Alldridge Sherbro x'xvi. 289 
To these again are attached little rings, and as the hands 
work the strikers, these jingling irons make a pleasant 
tinkling sound. *9** E Bevfridge N. Uistx, 325 Although 
the writer was able to obtain an ornamented steel ‘ striker 
— for use with a flint.. — the tinder-box seems quite un- 
known. 

+ 8. A farrier’s instiument (sec quot.), 06s. (Cf. 

Strike v. 33 d.) 

*688 Holme Armoury III. 324/2 A Blooding stick or 
Striker, .is a heavy piece of Wood, wherewith the Fieme is 
smitten or driven into the Hoise Neck Vein, when he is 
Blooded. 

9. a, = Strickle sb. 1 a. to. Strickle sb. 1 b. 

a. * 7 * 4 Budgell tr, Theophrastus x'1. 38 Helms a Measure 
of a particular make for the use of his Domesticks, which 
he piles up very high, and is so dextrous at the management 
of it that with one sweep of the Striker he brushes off half 
their Dinner. *8a8 Carr Craven Gloss._ 

b. *693 MoxoNA/ir/i. Exerc. 248 A Striker, .is only a piece 
of Lath., with which they strike, or cut off the Morter at 
the britches of the Tiles. 1764 Croker, etc. Did, Arlss.v. 
Bricks, 'Ihe striker, or tool with which the moulder strikes 
off the superfluous earth in making bricks. *84* Gwilt 
Encycl. Arxhit. § 1908 The striker, a piece of lath about 
jo inches long, for separating and taking away the super- 
fluous mortar at the feet of the tiles, 

10 . A clock or watch that strikes. (Chiefly with 
qualifying adj.) 

1778 Barrington in Archseologia V. 426 Some of the 
watches used at this lime seem to have been strikers. 1864 
G. Musgrave Ten Days Fr. Parsonage I. viii. 229 A large 
cased eight-day clock, the loudest striker I ever heard. 
1869 Mrs. H. Wood Roland Yorke P10L i, The dock of 
the old grey church struck twelve. A loud striker, at all 
times, it sounded strangely so in the stillness of the night. 

11 . A harpoon. (Simmonds Diet. Trade 1858.) 

12 . A steam-hammer designed as a substitute 
for the blacksmith’s * striker ’ (see 3 d). 

*869 C. Knight Mechanician 91 Striker is a name given 
..to substitutes and superseders of hammermen, such as 
air-hammers and steam-hammers, whether vertical or hori- 
zontal. *875 Knight Diet . Blech . 
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13 . The piece of mechanism in a gun, A.ze, etc. 
which explodes the charge. 

1824 Col.. Hawker Instr, Young Sport sm, (ed. 3) 74 The 
cock, or striker, should cover the nipple with a deep concave 
head. 1856 ‘ Stonehenge 1 Brit. Sports 1. 1. viii. 70 /a The 
striker explodes this tube, just as the flint set Are to the 
powder in the pan of the old flint-gun. 1882 J. H. Walsh 
Spot ts man's Gun Rifle I. 263 Stiikeis. This necessary 
part of the hammei less gun is eithet of one piece with the 
tumbler,, .or jointed to it,, .or entirely detached. 

14 . That part of a bell, clock, etc. which sti ikes. 

187a Kllacombe CA. Bells Denton Suppl. i. 196 The clapper 

or striker [of a bell]. 1897 Westrn. Gas. 29 Apr. 10/2 The 
striker [of the clock] was prevented from working. 

15 . The automatic regulator of the striking of the 
pens of a ruling machine. 

1875 Knight Diet. Meek. 2001/2 s.v. Ruling-machine. 
1888 Jacobi Printers’ Voc., Striker, the apparatus attached 
to a machine for ‘ striking on or putting it in motion. 1909 
Daily Chrou. 26 June 8/5 Machine Rulei wanted for double 
striker. 

16 . A hardened mould upon which a softened 
steel block is struck to receive a concave impres- 
sion, 

1843 Holtzapfffl Turning 1 . 232 A solid mould, cote or 
striker, exactly a copy of the woik to be ptoduced, is made. 
187s ICnigiit Diet. Meeh. 

17 . A preparation for * striking ’ or fixing a dye ; 
a mordant. 

1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 38 The colour is then made 
fast with what is known as a 1 striker ’, a chemical prepara- 
tion suited to the colour. 

III. 18 . alt rib, and Comb., as striker hand, 
-machine (sense 15) ; striker-boat US., in men- 
haden fishing = T)v.iv%- 6 oat ; striker-plate = 
striking plate (see Striking vbl. sb. 3). 

1884 Knight Diet. Meeh. Suppl., Striker Plate. 1898 
Daily Chrou. 04 Sept. 10/6 Machine Ruler, .wanted. .1 must 
be used to striker machines. 1902 ibid. 28 Oct. 10/7 Machine 
Ruler,— Good striker hand. 

Striking (strai-kiij), vbl. sb. [f. Strike v. 4 - 
-INGl.] 

1 . The action of Strikb v., in various senses. 

c 1400 Laud Troy Bk. 7 389 Of his suheld a ful quat tere 
He carfF a-wey at that stnkyng. *485 Naval Ace. Hen. 
VII (1896) 22 His wages vj» viijo workyng about the said 
Ship..pieparyng the stiikyng of her mast. 1572 Charters 
etc. Peebles (1872) 341 The counsale ordanis Robert Thom- 
sone..to vse the stryking of the swische nychtlie to the 
wauche. 1592 Shaks. Ven. <$• Ad. a 50 Strucke dead at first, 
what needs a second striking? 163* B. Jonson New Inn 1. 
iii, It should not come, ine thinkes, Vnder your cap, this 
yeine of salt, and sharpnesse 1 These sinkings vpon learn- 
ing, now and then 1 1668 Drydkn Dram . Poesie 43 [Jon- 
son] has allow'd a very inconsiderable time, aftei Catiline's 
Speech, for the striking of the battle, and the return of 
Petieius, who is to relate the event of it to the Senate. 1820 
T. Hoogson Ess. Stereotype Printing 104 Herhan applied 
this machine to the striking of his types. 1874 A. J. Ellis 
Early Eng, Pronunc. iv. xi. 1329 An r made by a striking 
of the tongue against the teeth, gums, or roof of the mouth. 
*897 Encycl. Sport 1 . 264/2 (Cuifing) Strikirig, hitting with 
a stone another placed on the tee with sufficient force to 
drive it out of the circle. 

b. with adverbs, 

1530 Palsgr. 277/2 Strykyng agayne, repercussion. Stryk- 
yng togyder, collision. x$8a T, Watson Centurie of Love 
l’o Rdr., Yirgill in expiessing the striking downe of an oxe, 
letteth the end of his hexameter fall withal!. 1619 Aui*. 
Abbot in Rushw. Hist, Collect. (1659) 13 Our striking-in 

will comfott the Bohemians. 1721 Mortimlr Ilusb. (ed. 5) 
I. 388 The Price for plowing of Land with us is four Shil- 
lings an Acre, for each striking of it over, two Shillings an 
Aue. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 11. i, 1 1 don't like that ’, said 
Bradley Headstone. His pupil was a little surprised by 
this stnking.in with so sudden . .an objection, 
f c. An assault. Obs. 

*54* Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 12 § 1 Murders, manslaughters 
and other malicious strikinges..contmytted within the 
lymittes of the Kinges palace. 

d. Building, Carpentry, etc. (See quot. 1842.) 

. *735 J- Price Stone Br. Thames 8 To facilitate the strik- 
ing of the Centers to each Arch. 1842 Gwilt Archil. Gloss., 
Striking, a term used to denote the draught of lines on the 
surface of a body;.. also, .the drawing of lines on the face 
of a piece of stuff for mortises, and cutting the shoulders of 
tenons. , .[Also] . the act of running a moulding with a plane. 
The striking of a centre is the removal of the timber framing 
upon which an arch is built, after its completion. 1898 
Daily News 17 May 2/6 The striking of the centering round 
the north light was the cause of the accident. 

2 . f a. ? A paralytic stroke, paralysis. Obs. 

*599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physic 26/2 Water of 

Mayflowers foi the strickinge. Ibid., An excellente. ,Con- 
fectione, for the strikinge of the hande of God. 

b. A disease in calves ; also blood-striking [ =» 
G. blutschlag ]. 

*77® Contpl. Grazier (ed/4) 21 To prevent Stricking of 
Calves. *86* frill. R. Agric. Soc. XXII. 1. *45 Blood- 
striking, or quarter-ill, is hardly known. *887 Field 19 Feb. 
260/1 Quarter-ill or Striking. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as striking force ; in desig- 
nations of mechanism concerned in producing the 
striking of a clock, as striking barrel, part, -pin, 
train, -weight, -wheel, -work; in names of tools or 
appliances used for striking (in various senses), as 
striking-bar , -board, -hammer, staff, wedge. Also 
striking-box, the metal box on a door-jamb 
which receives the end of the bolt of the lock when 
the door is locked ; striking distance, the dis- 
tance within which it is possible to strike a blow ; 
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Electr. (see quot. 1893); striking-earth. Agric., 
soil for roots to strike in; striking gear, in 
a saw-mill (see quot.) ; striking-house (a) 
Mining (see quot.) j ( 3 ) Agric. a house in which 
seeds, etc. are placed to ‘ strike J , before they are 
planted out; striking-iron, a kind of harpoon; 
striking knife, + (a) a heavy knife for kitchen 
use ; ( 6 ) Leather-manttf, a triangular steel knife 
for scraping hides (Knight Diet. Meeh. 1875); 
(r) Carpentry, a knife for marking or scribing (cf. 
sense 1 d) ; striking-line, a harpoon line ; strik- 
ing magnet Electr. (see quot.) ; striking-plate, 
the metal plate against which the end of a spring- 
lock bolt strikes, when the door or lid is being 
closed; striking-plough (see quot. 1803); atrik- 
ing-reed Mus., a percussion reed (Stainer Sc Bar- 
rett); striking-ring Billiards, me D or half- 
ciicle in which a player whose ball is in hand 
must place it to make a stroke ; striking-taohe 
Sugar manuf (see Taohe sb. 3 1). 

1830 Denison Clock 4 IVaich-ni. 131 A pin in the "striking 
ban el. *883 [Hornlr] Pattern Making 68 The first "strik- 
ing board, C, notched to coriespond to the semi-diameter 
of the flange, minus half the diameter of the "striking 
bar, D,..wili be swept over this suiface. *896 A. Mor- 
rison Child fago xxxiii, 308 Josh..foiced the "striking- 
box of the lock off its screws. 1767 B. Franklin Of Light- 
ning etc. Wks. 1840 V. 413 The distance at which a body 
chat ged with this fluid will dischaige itself suddenly, strik- 
ing through the air into another body that is not.. so 
highly charged, is different according to the quantity [etc.]. 
..This distance, whatever it happens to be between any 
two bodies, is called their "striking distance, as, till they 
come within that distance of each other, no stroke will be 
made. 1804 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 20 While for- 
tune then places us within striking distance, let us avail 
ourselves of it. 1870 Daily News 20 Dec., The north-west- 
ward movement of Chanzy brought him within striking 
distance of the German Coips at Charti.es. 1893 Sloans 
Electr. Diet. 496 Striking distance, the distance that sepa- 
rates two conductors charged with electricity of different 
potential, when a spaik starts between them. *863 frnl. 
R. Agric. Soc. XXIV. 1. 224 It may then be laid about 
2 feet deep, and 6 inches of loose "striking-earth spread 
upon it. x88i Greener Gun 182 The various calculations 
respecting the "striking foice of rifles. 1883 M. P. Bale 
Saw-mills 336 * Striking gear, known also as belt gear, is 
an arrangement of levels for stopping or starting machinery 
by throwing the driving belt off or on the driving pulley. 
1863 H. Kingsley Hillyars 4 Burtons v, My father stepped 
across to the [blacksmith's] shop for a trifle of a "striking 
hammer, weight eighteen pounds. 1824 Mander Derbysh. 
Miner's Gloss. 70 . Striking-house , a sheltered place where 
the Striker stands, eithei at the top or middle length of an 
engine. 1863 frill. R. Agric. Soc. XXIV. 1. sax In order 
to test the goodness Of some yellow globe-seed, I had 
ordered some to be,. raised in a striking-house. 18x7 <?. 
Rev. Oct, 217 Harppons and "striking-irons. 1378 Knaresb, 
Wills (Surtees) 1, 133 In the kitebing. .one "striking knyfe, 
one flesh axe. 190* J. Black Carp. 4 Build., Home 
Handier. *5 I11 place of a pencil many prefer to mark the 
staff across with a 'striking knife '(fig. 4) and tiy square. 
*827 O. W. Roberts Voy. Centr. Amer. 57 The fishing In- 
dians of the const, .use them as "striking lines for securing 
turtle, &c. *897 Outing XXIX. 470/x The striking-line or- 
dinarily used on the coast is three-sixteenths, medium- laid, 
white cotton line. X898 Sloane Electr. Diet. (ed. 2) 622 
*Striking magnet (o) An electi 0-magnet used in an aic 
lamp to separate the carbons. .so as to form or 'strike ' the 
arc. ( b ) An electro-magnet used to ring a bell, by having a 
hammer attached to its armature. 1675 T. S[mitii] Horol. 
Dial. 1. ii. xo "Striking port. *825 J. Nicholson Oper. 
Meeh. 497 The striking part of this clock. 1696 W. Derham 
Artific. Clock-m. ii. 34 The Pin-wheel is 78, the "Striking- 
ptns are 13. *837 Hebert Engin. <J- Meeh. Encycl. II. xoB 
The patentees cause this part [sc. the bolt] to drop into a 
notch in the "striking plate after it has been elevated by 
passing over an inclined plane upon it,. 1856 G. Price Fire 
<$- Thief-proof Depositories etc. 811 Spring locks are tbose.in 
which the bolt locks itself out by coming in contact with 
the striking-plate. *803 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 1 . 470 
In somepai tsofKent , . an implement isoften employed which 
they term a *strikmg plough, by which little drills or chan- 
nels are formed in the ground for the reception of the seed, 
about ten inches distant from each other. 1873 A. J. Ellis 
Helmholtz' Sensat. Tone App. 712 The harshness of.the 
"striking reed is obviated in the English method of voicing. 
1814 G Jones Hoyle's Games Impr, 378 [Billiards.] In 
stringing, the striker must place his ball, within the "striking 
1 ing. *697 Dampier Voy. 1 . 33 His "sti iking staff, .is about 
8 foot long, almost as big as a mans Arm, at tbe great end, 
in which there is a hole to place his Harpoon in. *830 
G. R. Porter Sugar Cane v ii. 8*3 The cane liquor.. is trans- 
ferred to the third boiler, and so on to the last, ..which is 
called the "striking teache. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch fr 
Clockrn. 240 Connection is made between the "striking train 
and the "striking work by the gathering pallet. 1834-6 Bar- 
low in Encycl. Metrop. (1843) VIII. 95/1 This acting upon 
the surface of the "striking wedges equal to 340 square feet 
gives a pressure of 140 pounds per square inch. X844 Civil 
Engin. 4 Arch. frnl. VII. 246/2 The striking-wedges were 
of seasoned oak, well greased. *845 G. Dodd Brit, Manuf. 
IV. 189 In the Limebouse clock the going-weight is about 
sixty pounds, whereas the "striking-weight is a mass of iron 
weighing five hundred pounds. *7*4 /• HARRisZe.*. Techn. 

I, *Striking- Wheel, in a Clock, is that which by some is 
called the Pin-wheel. 

Striking (strai-kiij), ppl a. [f. Strike vJ+ 
-ing 2.] That strikes. 

1. gin. 

c x6xx Chapman Iliad xv. 634 Not a shaft, nor farre-of 
striking dart, Was vsde through all. *676 Mace Musieks 
Mon. 109 When you would perform This Grace, it is but to 
strike your Letter,.. with one of your Fingers, and imme- 


diately clap on your next striking Fmgei, upon the String 
which you struck. 1873 A. I Ellis tr. Helmholtz' Sensat. 
Tone i. v. 144 Formerly, striking vibratois 01 reeds were em- 
ployed, which on each oscillation struck against their frame. 
+ b. Of a horse : Addicted to kicking. Obs. 
x66x Lovell Hist. Anim. <5 Min. 257 The decoction helps 
striking Horses. 

2 . Of a clock or watch : a. Constructed so as to 
be capable of striking. 

[x6xx FloriOj Horologia, any kind of clock, horologe, or 
striking-houre instrument.] *623 in Rymer Foedtra XVIII. 
238/1 A high Salte of Goulde . . with a striking Clocke in the 
Cover. *659 Torriano, Horologiografia, a description of 
striking-clocks or horologes. 1663 Hooke Microgr. 134, 
I have heard of a striking Watch so small, that it serv'd for 
a Pendant in a Ladies ear. 1862 Catal. Internat. Exhib,, 
Brit. II. No. 3316, Eight-day tunet striking clock, with 
four faces. 1873 Nelthropp Watch-work 87 A striking 
watch, by Marwick, of London, a.d. 1680. 
b. That is in the act of striking. 

1732 Fielding Covent-Gard. Trag.n vii, Twice and once 
I 've told the striking Clock’s incieasing Sound, And yet 
unkind Stormandra stays away. *003 R. Bagot Passport 
xi. xoo At length, however, a striking clock had roused 
Monsieur d'Antin. 

3 . That strikes the attention of an observer ; pro- 
ducing a vivid impression on the mind; telling, 
impressive, unusually remarkable. 

Prob. imitated from the similar use of F.frappant. 

1732 Sir H. Beaumont Crito 7 Tho’ Colour be the lowest 
of all the constituent Parts of Beauty, yet is it vulgarly the 
most striking, and the most observed. 1755 Johnson, 
Striking, affecting, surpiising. 1739 — Rasselas x, Or 
whether,, .the first writers took possession of the most strik- 
ing objects for description. *763 Museum Rust. IV.. 99 
This gentleman, has written the following very striking 
passage. 1788 New Land. Mag. Mar, 142 Account of 
Mr. Alderman Bell. Embellished with a striking Likeness. 
1818. Scorr Rob Roy xix, The principal street was. .of an 
architecture rather striking than conect in point of taste. 
1820 Q, Mus. Mag, II. 19 The Fugata itself forms a striking 
contrast with the succeeding movement by Leal and Rego, 
1858 J. Blackwood in Mis. G. Porter Ann. Publishing H o. 
(1898; III. 47 The story is a very striking one, and I cannot 
recollect anything at all of the same kind. *839 Jephson 
Brittany viii. 114 The dress of the peasants is striking. 

Comb. *833 D. Costello Stories fr. Screen 116 Alfred 
Washbail was one of the most striking-looking, members 
of the profession. 1894 Conan Doylk Mem. Sherlock 
Holmes zx8 She was a striking-looking woman. 

4 . Plant. Of a mast : Capable ol being struck or 
lowered. 

1677 Land, Gaz. No. 1 192/4 The Dolphin of Ostend,.. a 
striking Top-mast, a square Stern, and an open Vessel. 
x86x Smiles Engineers II. 270 Coasters and even colliers, 
with striking masts, might then be able to navigate the 
whole extent of the City westward. 

5 . Of a workman, etc. : That is on strike. 

1894 Westm. Gaz. 11 June 3/2 Presently some men come 
in, with, the badge of the striking cabby. .pinned on their 
coats. *898 Hamblen Gen. Manager’s Story xiv. 229 No 
striking employee would be allowed to trespass on the com- 
pany’s property during the continuance of the strike. 
Hence StrPkingness. 1 

x8x8 Todd, *839 Frasers Mag. XX, 701 If strikingness 
of character be at all an object worth attending to. 1889 
Spectator 28 Dec., Oratorical power, be it eloquence, as 
with Mr. Gladstone, or strikingness of phrase, as with Lord 
Beaconsfield, 

Strikingly (strarkigli), adv. [f. Striking 
ppl. a. + -ly ^.J In a striking manner or degree. 

* 75 * W. Dodd Beauties Shaks, (1737) I. *14 Caliban’s 
Exultation. .has something in it very strikingly in Cha- 
racter, *8x7 Malthus Popul. III. 166 The reasonings of 
the foregoing chapter have been strikingly confirmed by the 
events of the last two or three years. 1834 Grace Green- 
wood Haps $ Mishaps 129 The scenery of Ayr is not grand, 
surely, nor strikingly picturesque ; but [etc,]. *888 W. J. 
Sollas in Challenger Rep. XXV. 2x2 Ihe canal system 
presents a strikingly open appearance. 

Strikle, obs. variant of Stbiokle. 
f Strim-atram. Obs. [Echoic ; cf. Stbum- 
stbum, and stHm- strum (in Eng. Dial. Diet .).] 
A rude stringed instrument of the guitar kind. 

C1730 Ramsay Gentleman in Country 82 Your strim- 
strams and your jingling bells. vjjs-z Ess.fr. Batchelor 
(1773 ) I. ss The nerves of the one, like the strings of a 
fiddle, vibrate on the slightest touch; whilst the other’s, 
like the cot ds of a Strim-sttam, scarce bend under the rough 
hand of a porter. 

Strinoate, ? earlier form of Trinket sb . 1 
1489 Extracts Abcrd. Reg, (*844) 1 . 45 His tresour, strin- 
cates, and artalzery. 

Strtnc(k)le : see Stbinkle sb. and v. 
t Strind \ Obs. In later nse only Se. Forms : 

1 (fci)str^nd, 3 strund, strand, 5-6 strynd(e, 
3-6 strind, 7, 9 starine, 9 stryne, streind. See 
also Stband sb. 3 [OE. (Anglian) strynd fem., 
also gestriond, gistrynd \ f. (ge)strienan to prodace, 
beget : see Strene v. Cf. Strain sb. 1 ] 

1 . Generation, descent, lineage; a race, breed, 
stock ; offspring, progeny ; *= Stbain sb. 1 4-7. 

c 900 Bmdas Hist, v. vii. (1890) 406 Se waes eac of cSasre 
cynelican strynde [L. de stirpe regia), c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. 
Matt. xix. 28 Sittes jie ofer seatla tuelr doemende twoelf 
strynda israeles. c xooo Ril, Dunelm. (Surtees) 29 Proge- 
niem, so 5 gistrynd. c 1203 Lay. 2736 SwiSe riche cnihten 
of Txoinisce cunne J>aweoren in Lumbardieof heorestiund. 
(fxaac Juliana 53 Wei bi semeS he,, to beo sti eon of a 
swuch strunde. a 1300 E. E. Psalter ix. 27 [x. 6] Fra sti end 
in stiende [L. a generatione in generationem]. 0x425 
Wyntoun Orig. Cron. 1. vii, 332 In Egipt..Giandis grew, 
and of }>at strynd Come Anacnyn. 15x3 Douglas Atneit 
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vi. x 47 Heir was the noble kyn anti ancyant stiynd, The 
maist dochty lynage sprang be kynd Fra king Teucer, 1570 
Sat. Poems Reform, xxiv. 13 Degenerat Stewards of ane 
Hieland strynde. 1603 Proj>h. of Merlin (Bannatyne Club) 
12 That commed are of strodlings strynd. 

2 . An inherited quality or disposition ; individual 
nature or character ; = Strain sb. x 8. 

1508 Dunbar Flyting 55 Thy trechour tung hes tane ane 
heland strynd. *513 Douglas JEneisym. viii. 129 Ne war 
that of the blude of this ilk land Admixit standis he, taikand 
sum strynd, Apone his moderis syd, of Sabyn kynd. a 1568 
A. Scorr Poems (S, T. S.)iii. s For, knew 3e wemenis natui, 
couise, and stiynd, ?e wald nocht be so tiew to thair vti- 
trewth. 1710 Ruddiman Gloss. Douglas' /. Eneit s.v., The 
word sitynd or strain is Metaphorically used for the. re- 
semblance of the features of the Dody, or of the dispositions 
of the mind. As we say, He has a strynd or strain of his 
Grand-Father, i. e. resembles him. [Jam. 1808 adds : It is 
also said, He takes a streind of such an one.] a 1807 J. 
SkinNcr Amuse m. Lets. Hows (1809) 95 And do 't he will, 

I ken his stryne, As far ’s he can. 

3 . (In form strine.) — Strain sb. 1 3. 

a 1667 Skinner EtymoU, A cocks Striiie, vel, ut melius in 
agro Dine, efferunt, a cocks Striae, Anstot. \dkfca seu 
Grandines. 1886 S, IP. Line. Gloss., Striae. 

+ Strind 2 . Obs. Forms : 3 strunde, 4-5 
strynde, 5 strind, 1 (9 dial, strine). See also 
Strand sbf [Eaily ME. stninde. 

The woid has theappeaiance of appl. derivative from the 
root of Stream sb. ; but it Is found m no other Teut. lang.] 
A stream, livulet. 

a i**s After. R. 188 pe blodi streames [v.rr. strundes, 
strunden] urnen adun. a 1240 Ureisun in 0. E. Horn. I. 
187 pe strunden pestriken adun of pine deorwurjje fet. 13. . 
E. E. Allit. P. C. 311 py stryuande stremez of stryndes so 
mony. c 1400 Sc. Trojan l Pan. 26 j The stryndes in dyuerse 
places were Rynnand throw gravaile quhyt & clene. c 1450 
St. Cutkbert (Surtees) 6675 It takes name ofa watir strynde, 
pe whilk pat tyme was calde lynde, 1456 Sir G. Hay Bk. 
Knighthood W ks. (S.T.S ) II. 6 Afairewell of water, .quhilk 
in divers stryndis past throu the hei ber till othir gardynis. 
1456 [see Sink-hole 1 ]. [1841 Hartsiiorne Salop. Ant. 
Gloss., Striae, a ditch. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsn. Word- 
bk., Strine, a water-channel.] 

f Strind 8 . Obs.~ l (Sense obscure; ? corrupt.) 
e 1*50 Owl $ Night. 242 (Cott. MS.) By daie pa at t stare- 
blind pat pu ne stehst ne box ne strind [secunda. mann ne 
bov ne rind ; Jesus MS. bouh of lynd]. 

t Strind 4 . Obsr~ x In 6 strynde. [? related to 
Strain sbfi or Strand sbf\ A streak, vein. 

15*3-34 Fitzherb. Husb. § 55 If he [a sheep] be ruddy, 
and haue reed stryndes [c 1545 stringes] in the white of the 
eye, than he issounde; and If the eye be white, lyke talowe, 
and the stryndes darke-coloured, thanne he is rotten, 
t Strindle. Obs. In 6 stryndle. Corrupt form 
of Tbindlb. 

c 1500 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 251 Repar. le stryndle 
et muri lapidei molendini. 

String (striij), sb. Forms: 1-6 strong, (pi. 

3 strengon, -ns, 3 -6 atrengea), 4 streing, 
strenge, 4-6 strynge, 4-7 stringe, 5-6 stryng, 
5- string. [OE. string masc. = MLG. strenk, 
strenge , MDu. strenghe , stringhe (mod.Du. streng 
fem.), ON. streng-r masc. (Da. streng, Sw. 
strang) OTeut. type *straygi-z ; another declen- 
sional form is found in MLG. strank , strange 
masc., OHG. stranc masc. (MUG. stranc, strange 
masc., fem., mod.G. strang masc.) OTeut. type 
*straygo-z, f.^/ray^-t—pre-Teut. *stroyk-\*streyk~. 

The pre-Teut. root *strefjk - appears not to be known in 
this foim, but a parallel form *stretjg- is represented by Iiish 
(and Sc. Gaelic) sreang cord, string, M. Irish stinene navel- 
string, Gr, trrpa.yya.kr) halter, L. stringlre to bind, draw 
tight Connexion with Strong a. is doubtful.] 

I. A line, cord, thiead. 

I . A line for binding or attaching anything; 
normally one composed of twisted threads of spun 
vegetable fibre. 

f a. In early use sometimes a rope or cord of 
any thickness (applied, e.g. to a cable, a rope 
forming part of the rigging of a ship, a bell-rope, 
etc.). In i6-r8th c. applied jocularly to the hang- 
man’s rope. Obs. 

The expression * to go to heaven in a stung * (to be hanged) 
referred oiiginally to the Jesuits who were hanged in the 
leign of Elizabeth. 

a goo ASi/tred Blooms in Cockayne Shrine (1864) 175 peah 
pact scyp si ute on Sasre sse . . hyt byj> gesund . ,gyf se streng 
[if ancerstreng above 3 apolap. a 1000 A ndreas 374 Streamas 
styredon, strengas gurron. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Ware 
(Rolls) 8649 Octa had don, in stede of streng, Aboute his 
nekkeachayne heng,..& seide, Sire kyngl Mercy 1 *506 
in T. North Bells Lines, (1882) 506 Item payd for a stryng 
t0 Jh® Sants bell, ob, 1542 Un all Erastn, Apopli. 71b, 
Pp°xos is in latin Inquests, in englyshe an halter or a streng. 
ctsfia Interl. John Evang. (fees.) C2 b, If he do here thy 
exclamacyon He wyll make the to stye. Actio. Not in a 
strynge I trowe. 1588 Wills 4 Invent. Durham (Surtees) 

II. 33°. vj yockes, girded, 4 s. ij cowpe waines, with stringes, 
8 s. 8d. 159a Greene slid Ft. Conny-catching B 2 b. The 
quest went vpon him and condemned him, and so the priggar 
went to heauenin astring. a 16*5 Fletcher Bloody Brother 
in. ii, Three merry boyes are we, As ever did sing in a 
hempen string, under the gallow-tree, <21708 T. Ward 
England s Reform, 11. (1710) 47 Then may he boldly take his 
Swing, And go to Heaven in a String. C1793 Burns Efist. 
Esopus to Where tiny thieves not destin'd yet to swing, 
Beat hemp for others, riper for the string. 1840 Barham 
Ingol. Leg. Stx . 1. Execution, To see a man swing At the 
end of a string, With his head in a noose. 


H Literal rendering of Vulg. funiculus (a mis- 
translation ; see the mod. Eng. Bibles). 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter civ. (cv.) n, I sal give be pe land of 
Chanaan, Stringe of pine heritage on-an. Ibid, cvxxvm. 
(cxxxix.) 3 Mistie and mi stiinge in-stepped pou nou. a 1340 
Hampole Psalter xv[i]. 6 Strengis fel til me in fulbryght. 

to. Chiefly applied, and gradually restricted, to 
a line of smaller thickness than that connoted by 
rope. In modern use : A thin cord or stout thread. 

1154 0. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1137, Me dide cnotted 
stienges abuton here haeued. c moo Pices <p Virtues 45 pat 
ure topes ne to-breken, pe bieft ibroiden mid prie strasnges. 
c 1290 St. Edmund 167 in S. Eng. Leg . 436 Heo [sc. a hair 
shirt] nas i-sponne ne i-weoue ake i-broide strengus longue. 
*297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9353 pe streng brae & he [sc. the 
pyx] vel adoun suche signe nas nojjt god. c 1440 Promfi. 
Para. 480/1 Strynge, cordu/a , instita , funiculus. *631 H. 
C[rookeJ Expl. Instrum. Chirnrg. 13 But the Seton or 
string which is in the wound must be_ gently drawne to and 
againe. 1726 S wirr Gulliver in. ii. Like the scraps of papei 
fastened by school-boys at the end of the stiing that holds 
their kite. *908 [Miss E. Fowler] Beiw. Trent ip A ncholme 
82 A string, pretty strong, with loop for the hand. 

c. In generalized sense, as a material : Thin 
cord or stout thread used for tying parcels and the 
like : = Twine sb.i 1. 

1827 Faraday Chem. Mai tip. i. (1842) 21 Matches, string, 
and bladder are necessary. 1859 Dickens T. Two Cities 11. 
xxi, Lo, Miss Fross, in harness of stiing, awakening the 
echoes, as an unruly charger, whip-corrected. 1892 Greener 
Breech-loader 77 It is best to balance the gun on thin string. 

d. f A cord used as a whip-lash (obs.). Also 
U.S. ‘A common name among teamsters for a 
whip ’ (Bartlett). 

ciooo Age. Gosp. John ii. 15 And he worhte swipan of 
strengon. 1576 Gascoigne Philomene Wks. 1910 II. 181 
She bare a skourge, with manyaknottie string. 1579 Gos* 
son Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 28 Mustek replyes, that Melamppides, 

. .and such fantasticall keades, haue. . with manye stringes, 
geuen her so many woundes that [etc.]. 1839 Mrs. Kirk- 
land New Home 1. la Until by unwearied chirruping and 
some judicious touches of 1 the string 1 the horses are induced 
to struggle as for their lives. 

e. A cord used as a snare, rare. 

<■1325 Gloss. IP. de Btbbcsw. in Wright Voc. 166 Un oysel 
ke est dist becaz Pres du rivere est pris en la? [glossed 
streing], <<1340 Ham pole Psalter cxxxix. [cxl.] 6 And 
strengis [Vulg. f lines) bai strekid in snare. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. III. vi. i. We walk in a world of Plots ; strings 
universally spread, of deadly gins and fall-traps. 

f. A cord for leading or dragging along a person 
or au animal ; a leading-siring, a leash. Also in 
figurative phrases (especially common in 17-1 8th 
c.), esp. to lead in a string, to have in (or on) a 
string = to have under contiol, to be able to do 
what one likes with. 

a 1300 Deb. Body <$■ Soul in Map's Poems (Camden) 339 
An hundied develes..with stringes him drowen, unthanc 
his. Til he kome to that lodli lowe, ther helle was. *583 
Melbancke Philotimus I j. Those that walke as they will, 

. .perswading themselues that they haue the worlde in a 
string, are like the ruffian Capaney, who[etc ). 1500 Nashe 
ut Pt, Pasquils Apol C4 o, He perceiueth not in all this, 
that, I haue his leg in a string still. x6i6 R. C. Times' 
Whistle vi. 2383 The country parson may, as in a string, 
Lead the whole parish into anything. 1681 H. More Exp. 
Dan. x6a_ He [Alex, the Great] had the world in a string, as 
our English Proverbial Phrase is. 168a IPit $ Drollery 77 
My Dog in a String doth lead me,.. For to the Blind, All 
Men are kind. 1607 Vanbrugh Relapse il i, By this means 
a Lady may, .lead Twenty Fools about in a String, for two 
or 'three Years together. *706 E. Ward Wooden World 
Dies. (1708) 36 He s the Captain’s humble Pig in a String. 1 
1748 Richardson Clarissa Vll. 324 They govern me as a 
child in strings. *791 Cowper Let. to IP. Bagot 26 Feb., 1 
He either suffered prejudice to lead him in a string whither- I 
soever it would, or [etc.]. 1823 ‘Jon Bee ’ Diet. Turf 167 ! 
‘ Got him in a string,’ is when a man is made to believe one 1 
thing, several others follow as matter of course, 1894 F. 
Barrett Justif. Lebrun viii. 66 When they believed they 
had the world on a string. 1807 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 
352 He. .took me down the Woermann Road. .as it were on 
a string. 190X Westm. Gas. 18 Sept. 8/a Mr. H, said he 
was not a candidate on a string ; he had his own convictions, 

g. A thread on which beads, pearls, etc. are 
strung. (See 12.) 

i 6 xs Donne Progr, Soul, end Anntv, 208 And as these 
starres were but so many beads Strung on one string. *676 
SriLLiNGFL. Def, Disc. Idol. Ch.Romeuu § 13. iigThey.. 
say their prayers exactly with their Beads, of which they 
have 180 on a string. *830 Scott Monast. Introd., As the 
string of a necklace links the beads, which are otherwise 
detached, 1867 Morris Jason xvn. 1170 Nor on one string 
are all life’s jewels strung. 

+ h. A fishing-line. Obs. 

*585 T. Washingt on tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. xvi. 17 b, Eeles , . 
haue so sharpe teeth, that there cannot be a string so good, 
but they will bite it asunder. 1615 E. S. Bi it. Buss in Arber 
Eng. Gamer III. 643 Strings, for each man, six, ..Every 
string must be fifty fathom long. 

i. A cord for actuating a puppet. Also fig., esp. 
in to pull the strings, to control the course of 
affairs, to be the concealed operator in what is 
ostensibly done by another, 

1860-70 Stubbs Led. Eurof. Hist. 1. 1 . (1904) n A king 
who pulled the strings of government so exclusively himself! 
1868 Bright Si. Irel. t Apr. I. 426 Persons. .who pull the 
strings of the Catholic world in the city of Rome, c 1880 
Our Own Country II. 357 Some men. .who pulled thestrings 
that influenced the mob. 1888 Bryce Amtr. Commw. lx. 
II. 421 The same men continuing to serve year after year, 
betmuse they hold the strings in their hands. 

j. A bell-pull (? obs .) ; a check-string. 


1748 Richardson Clathsa VI. 66 lie pulled the string... 
The coachman stopp'd. *825 T. Hook Sayings Ser. 11. 
Passion 4 Pnnc. vi, The door [of his bedtoom was] without 
a lock, and the bell without a string. 

k. Each of the rudder-lmes of a boat. 

185a R. B. Mansfield Log Water Lily 43 Coxswain could 
only lay down in the boat, and puli whichever string he was 
directed. 

l. Weaving. (See quot.) 

x8gi Labour Commission Gloss , String in length, is three 
yards three inches of warp. It is a method of measurement 
of work in the weaving trade to be paid by the piece at so 
much per string. 

m. Figurative phrases, f To draw by one string : 
to be in accord, f pull together ’. f To hang (to- 
gether ) on or in a string', (of persons) to be united 
in purpose ; (of things) to be closely connected. 
At one's string's end (dial.) : see quot. 1854. 

1558 W. Forrest Grysilde Seconde (Roxb.) 159 Of thy 
noble Counselouis the truthe to saje, Neauer hathe beene 
scene to drawe by one strynge Moie stedfastely sure then 
nowe at this dave. *679 Hist. Jetzer 23 The Bishop being 
able to get nothing out of them who all hung togethei on a 
string, commanded them however to proceed no fuither in 
so slippery a business. x6ot in Pen y 11 ist. Coll. A user. Col. 
Ch. I. 47 By. That is another subject. C. But it hangs all 
in a string. 1802-12 Bkntham Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827) 
II. 153 A judge, not nominated, and employed by either 
pat ty, would certainly not. .hold himself wairanted in going 
out of bis string to act the pm t of Dan iel. 1854 Miss Baker 
Northampt. Gloss, s. v., ‘ He's got to his string’s end,' 
meaning he’s either got to the end of his purse or the end of 
bis story. 

2 . transf. A natural string or cold. 

a. In an animal body: A ligament, tendon, 
nerve, etc. ; an elongated muscle or muscular fibre; 
the framum of the tongue. Cf. Eyestring, Heart- 
strings. 

Exc. in string of the tongue, the sense is now rare. The 
word is occas. applied to a tough piece of fibre in meat or 
the like. (Cf. Stringy a. 1.) 

ciooo Sax. Leechd. HI. 102 Ceorf J>ane streng under )>ara 
tunga. c 1340 Nominate (Skeat) 32 Dentzforeynz langt et 
filet F01 teth tunge and strynge. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R. v. xxiii. (Bodl. MS.), pe mstrumentes of be voice.. bej? 
Iongen, strenges [L, arterix ; cf. Ariery x] t pe brote [etc.]. 
1535 tr. Brttnswyke's Handywork Surg. lxxiv. P iv, Seldom 
is broken the bone of the ealfe, for it is an harde bone, and 
is defendyd with the strynges & synewes. 1526 Tindal* 
Math vii. 35 The stringe off hys tounge was loosed [so later 
versions]. 1541 R. Covland Guydon s Quest. Chirnrg. D j, 
Of what nature are the cotdes? Answere. The strynges 
ben almoste as all of one nature.. hut yet the coidcs more 
than the strynges. For lyke as the strynges be meanc 
amonge the cordts and the bones, so be the cordes meane 
amonge stiynges & the synewes. 1577 B. Googe Herts- 
bach's Hush. iv. 159 b, You must in no wise shake them [sc. 
egg->]. .leste you bi cake the stringes of lyfe [L. vitalesfbras] 
that are but newely begun.' 1585 Higins Junius' A omencl. 
21/2 Ligamentum,. .the ligatures or strings of y 6 bones. 
1614 W. B. Philos. Banquet (ed. 2) 3 The braine, and Sti ings 
thervnto offitiall. t6»t Lodge Summary Du Bart as 1. 280 
The Tendons, proceeding from the Huskies,. . which the 
Physicions , . haue called Synderique Neraes or Strings. 
x686 Blome Gentl. Recreat. 11. 61 Instead of cutting off the 
Stein [of a joung Spaniel], it is better to twist it off... And 
if thus pulled off, there is a string that comes out with it 
which doth hinder their madness, a 1722 Lisle Hltsb. (1757) 
3x5 Whilst he draws the stones with his teeth, he has his two 
hands at liberty to hold hack the strings of the stones that 
they are not drawn away ; for the strings run up into the 
loins and backbone. 1757 W. Thompson R. N. Adv. 20 The 
Flesh.. will be nothing better than the Strings or Husk of 
Flesh. 1842 T. Webster Encycl. Dorn. Econ. § 4839. 860 
In young mutton, the fat readily separates ; in old, itis held 
together by strings of skin. 1800 Coues Ornitti. 329 These 
threads.. are called chalasx', they ai e the ‘ strings *, rather 
unpleasantly evident in a soft-boiled egg. 

t fig. c X440 Gesta Rom. (1878) 235 She was hiliche greuid 
in alle the strenges of hir herte. 159* Lyly Gallaihea in. 1. 
57 My wanton eyes which concerned the picture of his face, 
and hangd it on the verie strings of my lmrt. 1606 Shak->. 
Ani. Sf Cl, in. xi. 57 Egypt, thou knew'st too well, My heart 
was to thy Rudder ty<d by’ th' strings. 

b. in certain fishes. ? Obs. 

x6xx Cotgr., Cordi, Corded,.. also, out of season; (a 
Metaphor from Lampreyes, which being out of season, haue 
a hard string in their backes). 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 
140 Lamprey.. considerable for having.. Two pair of finns; 
either that which is the biggest of this tribe, having two veiy 
long strings from the upper jaw, and four shorter from the 
lower jaw [etc.]. 1675 V. Alsop A ntUSoszo iii. 5 2. 155 A vein 
of his old thredbare Fallacy discovers it self, which I now 
perceive (like the poysonous string in the lamprey,) he le- 
solves shall run through his whole Discourse. 1725 St oane 
Jamaica II. 2S9 The Old-Wife. . . There is no Prickles in this 
Fish’s Fins only long Strings. . , 

O. In plants : A cord, thread, or fibre ; a ‘ vein 
of a leaf; the tough piece connecting the two 
halves of a pod (in beans, etc.) ; a root-filament. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. i. (Bodl. MS.) In 
euei ich rote manye maner knottes and stringes. 1573 BA BrT 
Alv. S. 866 To pull of the small stringes of rootes, libras 
radicum euellere, Cic. 1585 Higins Junius' Nomencl. 1x3/1 
Neruus, . . thenerae, sinew or string ofa leafe, as in plantame. 
*857 ' Coles Adam in Eden cxxxiii, The Roots [of Avens] 
consist of many brownish strings, or Fibres, smelling some- 
what like unto Cloves. 1707 Mortimer Husb.gey} If L you 
will pull it [sc. Broom] up you are apt to leave strings behind, 
the least of which will grow. 1733 Tull Horse-Hotuig 
Hvsb. xxiii. 379 It may be objected, that the fore- part of 
these hinder Sheats might not be oblique enough to raise 
up the Strings of Roots or Stubble, which might comeacross 
them in their Way. 1842 Loudon Suburbaii Hort. 671 They 
[se. cardoons] are then to be carefully deprived of the slime 
and strings which will be found to cover them. 1880 BrsSEV 
Bot. 16 There may almost always be seen in plant-cells bands 
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or strings of protoplasm which lie in or between the vacuoles. 
1884 Implement <j- Mach, Rev, 1 Dec. 6710/3 A rate of pro- 
duction equal to 47,000 strings of rhea per day. 1904 Nature 
18 Aug. 393/2 The vascular strings of the sugar-cane. 

Jig. 1605 Bacon Aih>, Learn. 11. xx. § 6 Ihe Enquirye 
concerning the Kootes of Good and euill, and the strings of 
those Routes. 1683 Bunyan Seventh-day Sabbath v. 118 
Luther.. had yet woik hard enough to get his Conscience 
clear from all those roots and strings of inbred errou:. 

d. A tendril (of hops, vine, pea) ; a runner (of 
the strawberry, the potato). ?Now dial. 

1383 Higins Junius' Nomatcl. 146/1 Capreolus... the 
strings that wind about and fasten the vine to the perches or 
polles: they be called tendrilles. *675 . Evelyn Fr.Gaid. 
255 When your Strawbeiries shoot their strings, you must 
castrate them. 1707 Mori imer Husb. 131 If the Haum and 
Strings of the Hops be burnt every year, ax 7** Lisle 
Husb, (1757) 105 Peas.. never thrive well till they can take 
hands with one another, that is, by then strings. 1805 R. W. 
Dickson Pract. Agric. II. 622 After the potatoe plants have 
begun to throw out their wires or sitings, 
o. A cord or line (composed of vegetable fibre, 
gut, or fine wire) adapted to produce a musical 
sound when sli etched and caused to vibrate. 

a 1000 Ass. Ps. (Til.) cxliii. 10 Mid tyn strenguni getogen 
hearpe. crooo Vac, in Wr.-Wulcker 311/16 ludis, strong. 
a 130a E. E. Psalter xxxii. 2 In liaipe and sautre Of ten 
stunges to him sing yhe. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
nil ii. (tf95) Aiiijb, Strengcs made of wulfes guttes..cor- 
mmpyth strenges made of shepes guttes yf. .they besette 
amonge theym as in lute or in harpe. 1471 Caxi'on Recuyell 
(Sommer) 256 The strenges of the limpe. *385 Higins 
Junius] N omcncl. 351/2 Jlyjate,,. a basse or base string: 
that stiing that inaketli the base sound. 1667 Milton P. L. 
vir. 308 All sounds on Piet by String orGolden Wire Temper'd 
soft Tunings. 1748 Hume Em/. Hum. Und. vu. ii. We say 
. .that the vibration of this string is the cause of this particu- 
lar sound. x8xx Bushy Diet. Mies., String , any wire, or 
preparation of sheep or catgut, used in musical instiuments. 
7823 T. Hooic Sayings Sci. 11. Passion <)• Pi inc. viii. III. no 
The sweet tones of a harp, whose stiings weic swept with a 
master's hand, sounded through the adjoining saloon. 1879 
S rAiNEH Music of Bible 74 The most primitive matei ial used 
for sti ings was, probably, twisted grass ; next in time, the 
guts of animals ; lastly, wire or silk, 1898 1 JH. S. Merriman ‘ 
Roden's Comer vii, 73 Cornish lemembeied that he had been 
specially told to get a new bass string for the banjo. 

b. Jig. and in fig. context. Cf. Chokd sbA 2 b. 

To harp on one ( the same , etc.) string : see Harps', t 'To 

stretch a string : see Si rlicii v. nj. 

1583 II. Howard Defensativc Ej, We read, .of a certaine 
. .cuslome among the false prophets.. to meete together:., 
at which times, I doubt not, but they tuned euery string with 
such a cunning wiest, as none could trippe them in theyr tale. 
*636 Massinger Gt. Duke Flor. 11. iii, Ever touching Upon 
that string? 1638 R. Baiclr ti. Bn hat's Lett. (vol. II.) 14 
You touch the right sti ing of my inclination, when you pray 
me to piaise..that Prince. 1635 Lp. Norwich in NUholas 
Papers (Camden) III. 317 But why touch I this string 
agayne ? 1703 Collier Ess. Mor. Subj. in. Pain 19 This is 
scminc up the Strings too high in all Conscience. 17x8 
Pope Let. to Jcruas ia Dec., But I must own, when you 
talk of Building and Planting, jou touch my String. 1741 
Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 278 The dear man makes me 
spring to his arms, whenever he touches this string. 1748 
Thomson Cast. I/idol. 1. xxxi, But how shall I attempt such 
aiduous string? 1789 Mme. D’Arblay Diary 6 Jan., No 
sooner did the King touch upon that dangerous string, the 
History of Music, than all else was forgotten 1 183a Dickens 
Bleak Ho. xxxvit, I asked Mr. Vholes if he would like to 
live altogether in the country ? 1 There, miss, 1 said he, ‘ you 
touch me on a tender string.' *834 Poultry Ckron. 11 . 320 
What, another song to the old tune,— another play on the 
old string. 

c. PI, Stringed instruments ; now only, such as 
are played with a bow. Also, in mod. use, the 
players on stringed instruments (in an orchestra 
or band). Cf. the attrib. use in 31 a. 

a 1340 Hampoee Psalter cl, 4 Louys him in strenges & 
oigyns [1535 Coverdnle vpon the strynges ; Vulg. inchordis J. 
x8ao Q. Pitts. Mag. II. 4x4 The peculiar appropriateness of 
wind instruments to that element [water], and then decided 

S reference over strings. x88o Academy 24 Dec. 467/1 Herr 
qachim introduced last season his sextet for strings. 1884 
Girl's Own Paper Nov. 20/x By the ‘strings* of an 01 chestra, 
we are always to understand merely such instiuments as arc 
played with a bow. X887 Daily Tel. 14 Mar. (Cassell), With 
the orchestra little fault could be found beyond the weakness 
of the strings. 

4. A bowstring; fa cord similarly used in a 
catapult, etc. 

Beowulf 3117 pomie strain storm strengum gebaeded scoc 
ofer scild-vve9.ll. c 1203 Lay. 1454 He leadde an his honde 
enne bowe stronge & lie bene streng up braid. 0x386 
Chaucer Sompn. P. 359 He took his bowe in honde And yp 
the streng he pulled to his ere. 1420 in York Mentor, Bk. 
h. (Surtees) 123 Et quod lez strynges pio arcubus, qui in- 
venti erunt defectivi, sint foiisfacti. 1323-34 Fitzhrrb. 
Husb. § 142 Bowe, an owes, swords, bukler, home, leisshe, 
gloues, stiinge, and thy bracer. 153s Coverdale Ps. xx[i]. 
ia With thy stringes thou shalt make ready thine arowes 
agaynst the faces off them. 1609 Holland A mm. Marcell. 
xv. x. so As if they were bolts and darts discharged violently 
fiom the writhed and wrested strings of a brake or such like 
engine. x6xx Bible Ps. xi. 2 They make ready their airow 
vpon the suing. X795 Coleridge Lines in Manner of 
Spenser 30 When twang’d an anow from Love’s mystic 
string. 1849 Lviton K. Arthur ti. xeix, He did but pause, 
with more effect to wing The stone that chance thus fitted 
to his string. *870 Bryant Iliad iv. 149 On the swing He 
laid that fatal airow. 

b. In fig. phrase, To have two {many, etc.) 
sti ings to one's bow : to have two (etc.) alternative 
1 esources. 

*524 Woesev in St. Papers Hen. VIII , IV. 103 Ne totally 
to grounde you upon the said Quenes doinges, but to have 
a stringes to your bowe, specially whan the oone is wrought 
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with a womans fingers. 1346 J. Heywood Prtm. 1. xi. (1867) 
30 Ye haue many stryngis to the bowe. 1379, 1678, x8ia 
(see Bow sb. x 4 c]. [1644 R. Baillie Lett, Jntls. (Banna* 
tyneClub) II. 262 Aliaster McDonnell wes the smallest string 
in his bow.] X877 Spurgeon Serin. XXIII. 113 She had 
three strings to liei bow. 

c. Ilence second string, a second resource avail- 
able if the first should fail. 

_ 1643 Plain English 28 It would be a good second string 
in case the Pailiainent should . . miscarry, xgn Marett 
A ntkropol. iv. 1 13 They found them a people of hunters and 
fishers, it is tiue, hut with agriculture as a second string. 

d. Sporting. Said of a racehorse. Also ot an 
athlete (see quot. 1897 ). Hence occas. without 
prefixed ordinal. 

1863 Daily's Mag. Mar. xoa Still Jennings has a veiy 
dangerous ‘second string ' in Valentine. X884 Sat, Rev. 12 
Apr. 469/x La Touche.. had won the fmile] race at Cam- 
bridge in about 4 min. 27 sec. . .while the Oxford fiist stnrtg, 
Pratt, had occupied neatly 13 sec. more in covering the 
ground. 1893 Daily News 22 Apr. 5/3 He ran a dead heat 
with the other Oxford string for first place in the One Hun- 
died Yard 1 ! Race. X897 Lncyd. Sport I. 62/2 (Athletics) 
Strings.. (2) ‘ First,' 1 second,' and ‘third 1 strings are the first, 
second, and third men chosen to represent a club in any event. 

1 5 . transf. iu Geom. — Chobd sb. 1 4. Obs. rare. 
_ 1394 Blundevil Exerc., Arith. (1597) 48b, Sinus Rectus 
is the one halfe of a Chord or string of any Arke which is 
double to the Arke that is giuen or supposed. 1693 Aling- 
iiam Geom. Epit. 51 Many other useful Practises mecanicks 
perform by this Theo. as the finding the length of strings. 

0. A piece of cord, tape, ribbon, etc. (often used 
in pairs) for tying up or fastening some portion of 
dress, for securing a hat or bonnet by being tied 
under the chin, for binding the hair, for closing a 
bag or purse. 

13.. K, A lit. 208 (Laud MS.) Her Jelewe her was faire 
atiied Mid riche strenges of golde wyred, 1364 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. I. 308, lxxxxvi stringis to hattis of diverse 
cullouiis. 1388-9 Shuttlewarths' Acc. (Chetham Soc.) 50 
For mottlaye to be a cloke bagge and for stringes to the same, 
vij*. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. 1.3 Thou., who hast had my purse, 
As if y® strings were thine. 1674 m Jml. Friends Hist. Soc. 
(1914) 30 Beareslypt out the runing string of his drawers and 
tyed it about his necke. 1737 in Sixth Rep. Dep. Kpr. Rec. 
App. 11. mo A new invented Hoop Petticoat, with, .strings 
for contracting the compass of a Petticoat from four yards in 
circumference to two yards. 1829 Scott Anne of G. xxvii, 
Our pur-.es, my Lord Duke, are our own — we will not put 
the strings of them into your Highness's hands, unless [etc.]. 
1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xvii, Kate’s . . duties being 
limited to holding articles of costume until Miss Knag 
was ready to try them on, and nowand then tying a string, 
or fastening a hook-and-eye. 1848 — Dombey xi, The Doctor 
was a poitly gentleman in a suit of black, with strings at his 
knees, and stockings below them. 1878 Hardy Ret. Native 
v. iii, Her little hands quivered so violently as she held them 
to her chin to fasten her bonnet that she could not tie the 
strings.* 1883 1 Mrs. Alexander ’ At Bay v, She wore just 
such a velvet string as this through the lace of her dress. 

+ b. In plurcu, the short cords, ribbons, or leather 
straps, formerly often attached (in pairs) to the 
edges of book-covers, to be tied in order to keep 
the book closed. Obs. (now usually called lies). 

1383 in Dee's Diary (Camden) 71 [A book] In paste-bords, 
with strings. 1585 Daniel tr. P. Jovins * Disc. Impress 
Cvb, A Booke of accomptes, with leather stringes and 
buckles, 1642 Milton Reform, 1.39 Many of those lhat 
pretend to be meat Rabbles in these studies have scarce 
saluted them from the strings, and the titlepagc. 1646 
Crashaw Steps to Temple , On Mr. G. Herbert's Bk. 5 When 
your hands untie these strings, Think yo' have an Angell by 
the wings. 1663 Wood Lift (O.H.S.) I. 470 Both which 
[books] for strings and covers cost me is. 7 d. 

7. A cord or ribbon worn as a decoration ; the 
ribbon of a knightly order. ? Obs. 

1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav, 60 These Bramins. . 
wear next to their flesh certain strings, the badge of their 
order. 1700 Prior Carmen See. 386 Round Ormond's Knee 
Thou ty'st the Mystic String. That makes the Knight Com- 
panion to the King. 1733 SwinrU?« Poetry 468 When on 
thy Breast and Sides Herculean, Hefixt the Star and String 
Cerulean. *733 Foote Englishm, Petris 1. Wks. 1799 I. 34 
Belike they had been sent to Bridewell, hadn’t a great 

S cntleman m a blue string come by and releas’d them. 18x4 
iyron Ode to Napoleon xviii, The gewgaws thou wert fona 
to wear, The star, the string, the crest. 
f8. Aitglo-Insh. ?A stretched cord for laying 
out the boundaries of land ; in phrase by lot and 
sti ing. Hence, a document recording allotments 
of land. Obs. 

1658 in T. A. Larcom Down Surv. (1831)246, gthly. Your 
petitioners desii e that the County of Kildare may be set out 
unto them by lott and string. x666 in Prendergast Cromw. 
Settlem. (1870) 199 note. The claymants produce a string 
whereby the lauds were sett out. .Mr. Petty swears that the 
paper signed was the original .. that these strings had as 
much force as injunctions— that they took possession under 
them. 

+ 0 . a. The cord or chain wound on the barrel of 
a watch. t>. A chain or a cord for carrying a watch. 

1646 Suckling Aglaura ir. i. Like the stung of a Watch 
Wound up too high. 1673 J. S[mith] Horolog. Dial. 11. i. 38 
You must first wind it [a watchjup rightly;. .not too hastily, 
least you force the stop, and break the string, a 1676 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man. 1 v. iv. (1677) 324 If I should see a curious 
Watch,.. and should observe the exact disposition of the 
Spring, the String, the Wheels, the Ballance, the Index, 
[etc.]. x68o Lend. Gas. No. 1499/4 A silver Watch with a 
String. X70X Ibid. No. 3692/4 Lost.., a Watch withadoubJe 
Case, ., a Green and Silver String with z Seals. 

1 10 . « Sling sb.% 3 c. Obs. 

1718 F. Hutchinson Ess. Witchcraft vii. 104 After him 
Blew brought bis Arm in a String. 


til. = Scholl sb. 3 b. Obs. 

*797 Mrs. Blrklley Poems of G, M. Betkdey Pref. 
p. cccclxviii,' Mr. Berkeley’s [motto] . . * Viva/ post fuueia 
virtue ' ; which he engraved in the strings of his crest. 

II. A number of objects strung on a thread ; 
hence, a series, succession. 

12. A thread or file with a number of objects 
strung upon it ; a number (of beads, pearls, etc.) 
strung on a thread ; a * rope * of onions (Ropjs 
sb. 1 6) ; a number of herrings or other fish strung 
on a thread passed through the gills. Also, a 
number of things (e.g. sausages) linked together 
in a line. 

X488-92 Acc. Ld, High Trcas. Scot. I. 84 Ane string of 
grete peile contenandfyfti and a perle, and stringis of small 
perle. . 1378 Invent, R.Sc. IVardr. (1815) 263 A stiing of 
cornellingis sett in gold. x6ao Shllton and Pt. Quix. 1 . 
333, 1 haue sent you.. a stung of Corail Beads. 1687 A. 
Lovell ti. Thcvenot's Trav. 1. 124 These Pouseragues are 
Wheels, with a Rope hanging round them like a stiing of 
Beads without an end. 173a Earl of Oxtohd in Portland 
Papers (Hist. MSS. Comm.) VI. 153 We had herrings for 
dinner caught that very morniqg, and was the first string 
they had this year. 1737 Ochtertyi e House Bk. (S.H.S.) 27 
For two strings of flounders and a letter, 007. 18x9 Keats 
Otha iv. i, Fetch me a missal, and a stung of beads. 1830 
James Darnley iv. I, 60 Endless strings of sausages. 1834 
M arryat P. Simple xxviii, The stewai d came down-. loaded 
with cabbages, baskets of eggs, strings of onions, [etc.]. 1874 
H. H. Cole Catal. hid. Ait S, Kens. Mils. 173 Bracelet. 
Six strings of pink glass heads. 1891 Field 7 Mai. 344/1 
A movement is making amongst the fish, several nice strings 
of codling having fallen to different boats. 1903 Mrs. H. 
Taylor Pastor Hst vi. 43 He had no money to draw upon, 
and no means left of raising even a few strings of cash. 

b. Lumber-trade. A number of logs fastened 
together to be carried down by a river. 

X878 Lumberman's Gas. 5 Jan., One string of lumber went 
over the falls on Friday afternoon of last week. 1880 Ibid. 
14 Jan., With this decrease in the size of the logs, comes the 
constant increase in the number of strings into which the 
company are lequired to tie the logs. 

C. Billiards. (See quots.) U.S. 

m 1879 Webster Suppl., String the number of points made, 
in a game of billiards. 1891 Century Diet., String 9 («) A 
number of wooden buttons strung on a wire to keep the score 
or tally of the game. There is a string for each player or 
side, (b) The score, tally, or number of points scored by 
either player or side at any stage of a game : as, he made a 
poor string at first, but won. 

13. A number of animals driven in single file tied 
one to the other ; a train of animals, vehicles, or 
persons one behind the other. 

x686 Plot Staffordsh. 332 They generally plough with their 
Oxen in pairs, but with their Horses in a string, to prevent 
poching the land. 17x7 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Mtss 
Thiitlethwayte 1 Apr,. 1 he drivers take care to tie them 
[se. camels] one to another with strong ropes, fifty in a string, 
led by an ass, on which the driver rides. 1820 Sporting 
Mag. VI. 79 The long string of carriages.. increased the 
animation. .of the scene. 1823 ‘Jon Bee’ Diet, Turf 167 
Dealers fasten the halter of one horse to the halter and tail 
of another, and so on to the amount of sixteen, twenty, or 
more, and either is a string. ‘ Several strings of good horses 
entered Smithfield to-day. r 1830 Coleridge Table.T. 5 Oct, 
I call these strings of school boys 01 girls which we meet 
near London— walking advertisements. 1842 Darwin in 
Life Lett. (1887) I. 320 Smugglers and their strings of 
pack-horses, 1849 F. B. Head Stokers <$■ Pokeis iii. (1831) 
41 A string of empty carriages., [to be] formed into the next 
departure train. 1883 Rudler & Chisholm Europe 175 A 
steam-tug with a long string of rafts or a heavily-laden barge 
in tow. 1902 S. E. White Blazed Trail iii. The train con- 
sisted of a string of freight cars. 1910 G. F. Wright in The 
Fundamentals II. u xo Strings of captives with evidently 
Jewish features. 

b. A flock (of birds) flying in single file. 

In quot. 1889 perh. confused with String sb? 13. 
x8ox J. Thomson Poems Sc. Dial. 12 Just like to wild 
geese in a string, When aff they flee. 18x3 Hawker Diary 
(1893) I. 89 Not one string of birds came low enough to be 
fireef at, 1889 F. A. Knight By Leafy Ways 70 We talk of 
a covey of partridges, a pack of grouse, a string of teal. 

14. A set or stud of horses, beasts of draught or 
burden, + slaves. 

a *734 R. North Life Sir D. North (1744) 59 He procured 
him a String of Slaves out of his Chiurm , with a Capo, to 
work in bis Building. 1764 Museum Rust, II, 163. This 
circumstance of seeing his highness's string of mules, it was 
first induced me to think of breeding them., at 809 Holcroi-t 
Mem. 1. xi. (1832)36 Johnstone. .had a string of noless than 
thirteen famous [race-]horses . . under his care, 1814 Heynl 
Tracts on India 274, I learnt that a gentleman of my 
acquaintance was encamped near the town with a string of 
elephants, 1883 J. Gilmour Among Mongols xviii. 230 He 
had flocks of sheep, herds of cattle, droves of horses, and 
strings of camels, 1889 Baden-Powell Pigsticking 120 A 
man to whom money is no object will naturally complete his 
‘string’ with Arabs or small thoroughbred Walers. 
f b. A set (of persons) ; a band, a faction. Obs. 
1579-80 North Plutarch , Publicola (1593) 108 Brutus. . 
had marled their own sister, and had many children by her. 
Of the which the Vitellians had drawen to their string, two 
of the eldest of them. x6 . Rob, Hood # Maid Marian xji. 
in Child Ballads III. 219/1 ‘O hold thy hand, ’..said Robin 
Hood, ‘ And thou shalt be one of my string.' i699 ( Bentley 
Phalaris 484 All of that String, Bacchylides, Simonides, 
Pindar, got tneir Iivelybood by the Muses, 
fc. Sc. — File sb. 2 7. Obs. 

1627 Sir T. Kellie Pallas Armata 125 Stand right in 
your Ranks and your Stringes. 

15. A number of things in a line ; a row, chain, 
range. 

1683 [R, North] Discourse Fish 4 Fish-pondsvL (17x3) 17 
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STRING. 


STRING. 


The third Pond may be a Work of another Years and if the 
Ground lies fair for it,.. I would not be without it; for it 
will.. fill up a Range or String of Waters, which two doth 
not. 1788 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. lv. V. 544 A long sea-coast, 
[Croatia] indented with capacious harbours, covered with a 
string of islands. 1796 Morse Artier, Geoff. 1. 166 Eastward 
of this lake, he several small ones, which extend in a string 
to the great carrying place. 1843 Lefevhe Life Trav. Phys. 
111. in. viii. 184 A string of houses built after the model of 
the peasants’ habitations. 1862 G. P. Scrope Volcanos 365 
Thence radiate several elevated embranchments or strings of 
conoidal hills. 

16. A continuous series or succession (e. g. of 
stories, questions, incidents, historical personages). 

1710 Felton Dies. Classics (17x8) 19 If this lsc. the ballad 
theory of the Homeric poems] be true, they are the com- 
pletest String of Ballads I ever met with. *7x3 Guardian 
No. 42 r 6 Sir Harry hath what they call a String of Stories, 
which he tells over every Christmas, 177a Ann. Reg, 52/2 
He then read to the House a string of resolutions under 
thirteen heads. 1797 Burney Let. to Iff me. D'Arblay 28 
Sept., I had a string of questions ready toask. 1839 Hawker 
Diary (1803) II. 165 Made a string of indispensable visits, 
that I could not catch a moment to do before. 1843 S. R. 
Maitland Dark Ages xv. (1890) 286 The brief tecords of 
whole strings of abbots, priors, &C. 1839 Helps Friends in 
C. Ser. 11. II. i. xo The man. .who masters long strings of 
facts. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) I. App. 71a We 
now come to the long string of English writers who accuse 
Eadric. 1884 Lam Limes Rep. L. 276/1 Lyell administered 
to Kennedy a long string of interrogatories. 190a S. E. 
White Blazed Trail vi, The reptilian gentleman let out a 
string of oaths. 

fb. Oxford slang. (See quots.) Obs. 

17a! Amherst Terrse Fit. No. 20. 104 These commodious 
Sets of syllogisms are call’d strings, and descend from under- 
graduate to undergraduate, . .so that, when any candidate 
for a_ degree is to exercise his talent in argumentation, he has 
nothing else to do but to enquire amongst his friends for a 
string upon such or such a question, and to get it by heart, 
or read it over in his cap.. , I have in my custody a book of 
strings upon most or all of the questions discussed in a cer- 
tain college. *780 Genii. Mag. L. 277 Every undergraduate 

S at Oxford], .has in his possession certain papers, which have 
>een handed down from generation to generation, and are 
denominated strings. [Footnote, In our Sister University 
called arguments.] . These strings consist of two or three 
arguments, each on those subjects which are discussed in 
the schools. 

c. A continuous utterance, a * screed’, contemp- 
tuous. 


n66 Goldsm. Vicar IV. xir, Did he not talk a long string 
of learning about Greek? 1838 Hawthorne Fr. 4 Ital. 
Nde-bks. [18 ji) I. 3 It sounds Tike a string of mere gabble. 
1870 E. Peacock Rolf Skirl. III. 236 The fox sang a string 
of doggerel, 

d. The ‘ thread sequence (of a narrative), rare. 

*833 J« S. Sands Poems 103 (E.D.D.) Whiles the soul Is 
apt to tak a rigmarole j And o’ her tale to lose the string. 
1860-70 Stubbs Led. Eitrop. Hist , 1. ix. (1904) 116 Events. . 
not of great interest as touching the string of Charles's 
history. 1876 — Early Plnntag. v. 86 We must now return 
to the direct string of the story. 

17 . Printing. (V.S.) See quot. 1891. 

189 s Century Diet., S iring. . . A piece-compositor’s aggre- 
gate of the proofs of types set by him, pasted on a long strip 
Of paper. The amount of work done is determined by the 
measurement of this string. x8g8 Milwaukee Sentinel 11 
Jan. 3/x Printers . . who found it no unusual thing to ‘paste 
up strings ' that averaged more than 1,500 an hour. 

III. In various transferred uses. 

f!8. A ray, line of light. Obs. 

CX205 Lay. 17983 pe leome gon striden a ueire seoue 
Itrengen, 

1 19 . A length of wire. Obs. 

*435 Coventry Leet Bk, 1. 181 And then that wire that the 
mayster supposithe wille be cherisshed atte gurdell, he shall 
com to his gird ulmon and sey to hym * Lo, here is a stryng or 
ij, that bathe ben mysgouerned atte herthe.’ 

f 20 . (See quot.) Obs. 

*545 Elyot Diet., Canterii be the pieces, whiche do lye 
vnder a piece of tymber whan it issawen, which som do call 
stiynges. > 

21 . Mining. A thin vein of ore or coal ; a rami- 
fication of a lode. 


1603 G. Owen P entbrokesli. (1892) 91 The stringe is a smale 
narowe vayne sometymes ij iij or iiij foote in biggnes. x6xo 
S. Atkinson Discov. Gold Myites Scot. (Bannatyne Club) 37 
From bh ort-clough water he removed unto Long-dough. 
brayes, . . to seeke gold in solidd places : where he discovered 
a small stnngethereof. 1653 Manlove Lead Mines Derbysk. 


. " “vy “• r; am 11 n nappen mat it break 

into several Leadings or Strings. 1833 Leifchild Cornwall 
98 home of the copper veins in Herland mine.. eventually 
passed away east and west in mere strings, scarcely thicker 
than paper. 1867 Murchison Stluria ii. fed. 4) 27 The fre. 
Queuj *® curren ce of thin strings of copper-ore, 

T 22 .^ A rail, bar of iron or wood on which 
something slides or runs. Obs. 

*778. W. Hutchinson Northumb. II. 4x7 Wheels of iron, 
the fellies or rims of which are hollow, so as to run upon 
strings of wood adapted thereto, with which the Toads- are 
laid. 1790 W, Marshall Midi. Co. 1, 143 On this bar or 
string of iron, a ring, with a chain passing to the wheels, 
plays freely from end to end. 

23. f a. ss SPRINGHALT. Obs. 

163® Bulwer A nthropomet, 203 A Gelding (that was proud 
of a string). 1813 Pursglove Pract. Farriery 204 The string, 
° r ? a r ’ ,1S terme< ^ by some authors the blind spavin. 

T t>* A form of constipation in cattle. Obs. 

. *77*5 Cenipl. Grazier (ed. 4) 40 The Hind Spring or String 
is when they [sc, kme] become bound in tneir body, and 
cannot dung. 

o. Sc. plural : see quot. 1798. 

*798 R. Douglas Agree. Roxb, 4 Selkirk 149 Calves . .are 
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sometimes seized with an inflammation in the intestines, 
provincially called liver-crook, or strings. x8oa G. V. Samp- 
son Statist. Sum. Londonderry 2x4 Calves are liable to a 
disorder, called the strings. 

f 24 . A narrow ridge on the surface of a flint. 
a 17*8 Woodward Nat. Hist. Fossils 1. (1729) I. S3 The 
Flint constituting the Body of the Stone, of the Cylinder, 
and the String about it, is all of the same Colour and Sub- 
stsncci 

26 . U.S. A line of fencing. 

1794 Washington Lett. Writ. 1892 XIII. 20, I was led to 
form the plan of having but one public load thiough my 
Mount Vernon tract, . .along the string of fence that divides 
the upper fiom the lower fields. 

26 . Carpentry . a. — string-board (see 32) ; often 
with qualifying word or words ; b. = ) ough string 
(Rough a. 21). 

17x1 W, Sutherland Shipbuild. A ssist. 65 A Pair of wind- 
ing Stairs, having a Nuel in the Center, and a Side or String 
for the Circumfei ence. X737 W. Salmon Country Builder's 
Estimator (ed. 2) 25 Of Stair-Cases. . . x. Steps of common 
Stairs, Strings and String-boards, and Bearers included, of 
Oak, 8 d. per Foot. z8xa F. Nicholson Mech. Exerc. 184 
Sometimes the risers [aie] mitred to brackets, and sometimes 
mi tied with quaker strings. 1849 [P. Nicholson] Carpentiy 
II. 3 Those pieces which support the ends of the steps are 
called strings. — That against the wall is called the wall 
string; the other, the outer string. 1886 Morse Jap. Homes 
iv. 197 [The staircase] has two side-pieces, or strings, in which 
the steps, consisting of thick plank, are mortised. 

27 . Shipbuilding. (See quots.) 

17x1 W. Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist, 164 Strings; parts 
used to strengthen ; and wh.it aie called Clamps in the lower 
parts, are teimed Strings upwaid. 1750 Blanckley Naval 
Expos. 163 String is that strake of Plank within Sideof the 
Ship that is wi ought over the upper Deck Ports in the Wast. 
c 1850 Rxtditn. Navig. (Weale) 154 String, one 01 two planks 
withinside, next under the gunwale, answering to the sheer- 
strakes withoutside, 

28 . Arch. — string-course or -moulding (see 32). 

18x7 Rickman ArcMt. 30 A plain string is also sometimes 
used as a cornice, _ 1842 Ecclesiologist 1 . 199 Ancient lancets 
have not, indeed, invariably strings underneath them. 1830 
Inkersley Ing. Styles Romanesque 4- Pointed Archil. 
■/'ViixH«323Ainoulded inclined plane above a flowered string, 

29 . The String of Lorn-, see quot. 1678. 

ax6jS in Highland Papers (S.H.S.) II. 83 The mountain 
betwixt Lochow and Lorn called the String. x88g in Ld. A. 
Campbell Waifs St Strays Celtic Tradit, I. 28 She fled with 
the precious deeds across the String of Lorn, 

30 . Shetland. A strong tidal current in a narrow 
channel. [ON. strengri] 

1884 G Rampini Shetld. 4 Shetlanders ii. 80 Even in 
crossing a string of tide the fishermen always betook tliein- 
se Ives to their oat s. x888 J rssin Saxby Lads of Lunda 131, 

I am sure we could not cross that string of tide in safety. 

IV. attrib. and Comb. 31 . Obvious comb. a. In 
sense ‘ made or consisting of slung as string bag, 
ball, netting, rug] ‘containing string’, as string 
box, case j Mus. (see 2 c), as string band, instru- 
ment, fmatt, f minstrel , music, musical instrument , 
quartet, trio-, b, similative,as string colour-, string- 
coloured, -like, -tailed adjs. 

*9 °* B. Pain Another Englishwoman's Love-Let t. xxvi. 
**G A string-bag full of parcels. X89X Kipling Light that 
Failed U900) 232 Dick, .played aimlessly with the tins and 
sti ing-ball on the counter.. 1860 Sala Baddmgton Peerage 

* X X5" 290 There was a ’string-band and a wind-band at tne 
Apollo Belvidere.. 1859 Dickens Bleak Ho. x, Mr. Snagiby 
has dealt. .m ’string boxes, rulers, inkstands,.. ever since he 
was. out of his time. 2899 Fall Mall Gas. 26 Dec. 3/3 

String-cases in red morocco. X899 Daily News 20 Mar. 8/7 
the creamy lace. .will be deep enough in tint to he beige, or 
even ■itxing-cqlour, 1898 Ibid. 19 Feb, 3/3 With collars and 
sleeves of *string-coloured guipure. 1703 Addison Italy, 
Rome 321 There is not One ’String-Instrument that seems 
comparable to our Violins. 1839 Habits of Gd. Society vi. 
232 The zither, one of the sweetest and most touching of 
string instruments. .1882 Vines tr. Sachs’ Boi, 120 Mosses, 
which have ‘‘string-like cell-groups in the stem, CX470 in 
J- P • Collier Engl. Dram. Poetry (1879) I- 39 Mynstrells.. 
wherof some use trumpetts, some shalmes, some small pipes: 
some are ’stringemen, 1498 in R. Henry Hist. Gt. Brit . 
(1793) "I. 724 Item, for three ’stryngmynstrels wages, 5 li. 
*7** Addison Sped. No. 361 r 3 He added, that the Cat had 
contributed more to Harmony than any other Animal ; as 
we are not only beholden to her for this Wind-Instrument, 
but for our “String Musigk in general. x686 Plot Staffordsh. 
300 He. .makes, .all sorts of ’string-musical instruments. 
x88a Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlework 464 *String 
Netting .. is made to cover glass bottles.., the network 
formed by the string protecting the more fragile object that 
it covers. *873 J. Bishop tr. Otto's Violin iv. (ed. 4) 52 A 
’string quartett, made by A. Engleder, of Munich, . . possessed 
the following peculiarity of form. The upper half of each 
instrument was [etc ]. X876 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. 
terms, Siring quartet, [1) A composition in four parts, for 
two violins, viola and violoncello. (2) I he group of stringed 
instruments in a band. x88a Caulfeild & Saward Diet. 
Needlework 464/2 *String rugs .. are made fiom odds and 
ends of coarse Berlin or fleecy wool, which are either 
knitted up with string or worked into coarse canvas in loops. 
l8 93 E. H. Barker Wand. Southern Waters 64 ’String, 
tailed, goggle-eyed, meagre cats that seize your dinner. 1874 
Ouseley Musical Form 52 Thus are constructed symphonies 
and sonatas; ’string-trios, quartetts, 

32 . Special comb, : string bark (tree) Austral., 

• Stbingy-babk ; string-bean U.S., the French 
or kidney bean ; string bed, the Indian charpoy ; 
string-binder, a reaping-machine which ties the 
corn in sheaves ; similarly string-binding pph a. ; 
string-block, in a wooden-frame pianoforte, a 
block of wood holding the studs to which the fixed 
ends of the strings are looped j string-board, a 


board which supports the ends of the steps in 
a wooden staircase ; also collect, sing. ; string- 
course (see quot. 1910) ; string-galvanometer, 
a galvanometer consisting of a fine conducting fibre, 
for measuring lapidly-fluctuating currents ; string- 
gauge (see quot.) ; f string-hough, v. trans., to 
hamstring; f string hound, ?a leash hound; 
string-jaok, a jumping-jack ; string-line, + (a) 
— Chord sb. I 4 ; (b) Billiards (U.S.), the baulk- 
line; string -maker, one who makes string or 
stnngs; falso with reference to sense 16 b ; f string- 
metal, ? metal for making wire strings for musical 
instruments ; string-moulding, a moulding 
carried horizontally along a wall ; string organ 
(see quot.) 5 string-pea U.S., a pea with edible 
pods ; string-piece, (a) a long piece of timber 
serving to connect and support a framework (e.g. 
a floor, bridge); a longitudinal railway-sleeper 
( U.S.) ; a heavy squared timber carried along the 
edge of a wharf-front ; + (b) (see quot. 1842) ; 
string-pin = Hitch-pin ; string-plate, the metal 
plate into which the hitch-pins are inserted; 
t string-torments, a rendering of L.fdiculsa (pi.), 
an instrument of torture consisting of a number of 
thin cords; f string-watch, ?a watch having a 
string fitted to the fnsee and barrel instead of a 
chain (cf. 9 a above) ; stringwood, a small tree of 
St. Helena, Acalypha rubra, now extinct, named 
from its pendent spikes of reddish sterile flowers 
(Treas. Bot. 1866). 

*845 J. O. Balfour Sk. N. S. Wales 37 The ’string bark 
tree is also useful. 1862 W. A rc 11 l r Products of Tasmania 
39 (Morris) Gum-topped Stiing-baik, sometimes called white 
gum [Eucalyptus gigantea, var.). 1842 Hawthorne Ainer. 
Notc-bks. (1868) II. 99 It was a very pleasant moment when 
I gathered the first ’string-beans. 1893 Mrs. Croki it Vtllage 
Tales 16 We were presently conducted to an empty hut, 
provided with broad ’string beds, xgxx H. Bi gbie Other 
Sheep, i. 9 The priest . .insisted upon my having a charpoy, 
or string-bed, for the night. 189X Daily News xo Oct. 3/1 
It is not so long since the master was entirely at the meicy 
of his labourers in harvest time... The ’string-binder has 
altered all that. 1910 P. M’Conni ll Fat m Equipm. 73 The 
modern^ string-binder was simply this machine plus a 
mechanical tier. x88z Essex Herald No. 4269/3 This is the 
second harvest in Australia in which ’string-binding reapers 
of American manufacture have been used. *851 W. Por e in 
Rimbault Pianoforte (i860) 163 The sti ings were looped at 
one end upon studs driven into a solid block of wood, which 
we may call the ’string-block. 1703 R. Nlve City 4 C. 
Purchaser 232 Stairs, with Rails, Ballasters, ’String-boards, 
Posts. *825 J. Nicholson Oper. Mech. 604 The price of 
string-board is regulated by the foot superficial. 1823 Fos- 
broke Ettcycl. Antiq. vi. X23’ * String-courses aie those 
from which buildings begin to narrow upwards. 1833 Lou- 
don Encycl. Archil. §451 A siring couise, or horizontal 
band. <1x878 Sir G. Scott Led. Archil. 1 . 228 The sill 
always well sloped, to throw off the water, and havingusually 
a stnng-course below, to prevent it from running down and 
discolouring the walls. 19x0 C. H. Gregory Gloss, Build. 
Consir. 42 String course, A distinctive horizontal course, 
projecting or flush, carried round a building, usually at 
floor level, to roughly mark the division of a building into 
floors. 1909 IVestm. Gas. 13 May 5/2 The Einthoven 
’string galvanometer,.. by means of which the beating of 
the heart can be measured with the greatest accuracy. 
*876 Staintr & BARRLTr Diet. Mus. Terms, * String- 
gauge, a small instrument for measuring the thickness of 
strings for violins, guitars, etc. xfos Wiliet Hexapla 
Gen, 447 Some read they ’string-haugfied a bull. 1631 in 
H ouseh, Ord. (1790) 350 The Master of the Bows and ’String 
Hounds. 1863 ‘ Holme Lfe ’A. Warleigk II. 205 Sinclair 
..stood like-A ’string-jack, his arms outstretched. 2331 
’Stryngline [see Chord sb. 1 4]. 1897 in R. F. Foster Compl. 
Hoyle 583 A bail whose centre is on the string line must be 
regarded as within the line. 14.. Now. in Wr.-Wulcker 
686/32 Hie cordex, a stryngmaker, 1721 Amherst Terrse 
Fit. No. 20. 104 From whence it appears, that this Richard 
P— e was. a. great string-maker, 1833 Fahdely tr. Otto's 
Treat, Violin 60 The Neukirch string-makers, a 1626 Bacon 
Physiol. Rem. Bacon iana (1679) 96 Statua Metal, and Bell 
Metal, and Trumpet Metal, and ’String Metal. 1833 Lou- 
don Encycl. Archil. Gloss., ’String mouldings. 1837 Civil 
Engirt. 4 Arch. Jml. I. 57/2 An elegant thiee-light Gothic 
window, having a neat label and string mouldings. X876 
Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. "1 errns, “ String organ, a 
new musical instrument, the sounds of which are produced 
by the association of a freereed and wire string. 1891 Century 
Did. s.v. Pea, The pods of the sugar-pea, skinless pea, or 
’string.pea are eaten, as in the case of * sti ing-beans . 1789 
W. Jtbsop Rep, Thames 4 I sis 22 Flat Stones set edgeways 
[inside a Lock], with a ’String piece of Elm at the Foot. 
x8oa G. V. Sampson Stat. Sum, Londonderry The.piers 
[of the bridge].. are bound together by X3 string-pieces, 
equally divided, and transversely bolted; on the string- 
pieces is laid the flooring. 1840 H. S. Tanner Canals ft 
Rail Roads U, S, a6i String pieces, wooden rails upon 
which the iron bars of rail-roads are placed. 1842 Gwilt 
Archit , Gloss., String or String Piece, that part of a flight 
of stairs which forms its ceiling or sofite. *898 Scribners 
Mag. May 373 He just fell in off thestringpiece of the dock. 
1889 B.RrNSMEAD Hist. Pianoforte 181 The Brinsmead system 
of tuning requires no wood either to fasten the ’string-pins 
or support the iron fiame. 1827 Broadwood Patent in 
Newton's Land. Jrttl. Ser. 11. (1830) IV. 132 A metallic plate 
..to be called the ’string plate, into which the hitch pins 
are set, for the ends of the strings to be fastened to. *609 
Holland Amtn, Marcell, xxix.ii.353 Then were the rackes 
stretched. ., the ’string- torments aiso and the whips put in 
readinesse. 1686 Land. Gas. No. 2x20/8 An old ’String- 
Watch fin two Silver Cases). 

Siring 1 (strig), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. strung. 
Forms : o stringe, atrynge, 6 - string. Ba. 1. 7 



STRING, 


STRINGED. 


stringed, 9 dial, strang, 7- strung. Pa. pple. 
6 strong, 7 strunge, 6- strung ; 5 y-strenged, 
6 strynged, 7-9 stringed, [f. String sb. Except 
for an instance of ystrenged (c 1400 in 1), the vb. 
first appears in the 16th c. The ‘strong* conju- 
gation in imitation of sing (cf. ring) has prevailed 
from 1 590 onwards, though a few examples of the 
weak form stringed occur in the i6-i9th c.] 

1 . trans. a. To fit (a bow) with its string ; to 
‘ bend ’ or prepaie for use by slipping the loop of 
the bowstring into its notch, so that the string is 
drawn tight. 

c 1400 Land Troy BA. 6537 With bowys gode wel y-strenged. 
IS45 Ascham Toxoph. it. (Arb.) 112 In stringynge youre 
bowe, you must loke for mucbe bcndc or lytle bende. *607 
Dryden / Eneis x. 674 Then, as the winged Weapon whiz’d 
along; See now, said he, whose Arm is better strung. 1788 
J. Hurdis Village Curate (1797) 96 He tipt his arrow, 
strung his bow, and shot. *897 Encycl. Sport I. 43/1 
(Archery) The next thing is to ‘ string ’ or * bend ' the bow. 

b. To fit or furnish (a musical instrument) with 
a string or strings ; to fix strings in. Also poet, to 
tighten the strings of (an instrument) to the 
required pitch; to tunc. 

1530 Rastell BA. Purgat. it, xv. d 3 b, As the harper 
can not make nor shewe no melodye wyth his harpe, 
excepte yt be strynged and in tewne. *591 Spenser 
Virg. Gnat 16 Playing on yuorie liaip with silver strong. 
1591 Shaks. 7 'wo Gent. in. ii. 78 Orpheus Lute was strung 
with Poets sinewes. 1676 Mace Mustek's Mon. 42, I would 
..that the Scholar be taught (0 String his Instrument, with 
Good and True String-.. 176* Si erne Tr. Shandy V. xv, 
Do you know whether my fiddle’s in tune or no?.."lis 
wickedly strung. x8x* Byron CA. liar. 1. xiii, He seized 
his harp, which he at times could stiing. 18*7 J. Stewart 
in A bridgut, Specif. Patents , Mus. (1871) 101 Improve, 
ments in pianofortes and in the mode of stringing the same. 

c. To fit (the bow of a violin, etc.) with horse- 
hairs stretched from end to end. 

1663 Butler Hud. 1. ii. 126 His grizly Beard was long 
and thick, With which he strung his Twiddle-stick. 

d. To fit (a racket) with strings and cross-strings 
of cord or catgut. 1884 (see Stringing vbl. sb. 1]. 

2 . To furnish (the body) with nerves or sinews; 
spec, to furnish (the tongue) with its fraenum. 
Chiefly used as in 3. 

*83* Lyly's Endimion m, iii.‘ 125 (Song), When his tongue 
Once goes, a Cat is not worse strung. 163a Bkome North. 
Lasse Ep. Ded., Though Art neuer strung her tongue; yet 
once it yeelded a delightfull sound. *700 Dryden Ovids 
Met. xv. 343 In time he vaunts among his Youthful Peers, 
Strong-bon’d, and sti ung with Nerves, in pride of Years. 
*716 Gay Trivia m. 241 Has not wise nature strung the 
legs and feet With firmest nerves, design’d to walk the 
street? 

fig- 1697 Dryden /Ends Ded. (e) 2 Their Language is 
not strung with Sinews like our English. 186a Merivale 
Rom. Etup. lxii. (1865) VII. 334 He lacked the tenacity of 
fibre which strung the old Roman and Sabine fabric. 

3 . fig. (often with direct allusion lo I ). To make 
tense, brace, give vigour or tone to (the nerves, 
sinews, the mind, its ideas or impiessions, etc.). 

*S 99 Storkr Life $ D. Wolsey 1 1 b, The peoples hearts 
of late are strung so hard, That they will bieake before one 
note shall sound, Or so vntunable, that still they inr'de. 

1 699 Dryden To John Driden 89 Toil strung the Nerves 
and purifi'd the Blood. 17 *5 Pope Odyss. vm. 568 He 
fights, subdues: for Pallas strings his aims. 18*3 Scott 
Quentin D. xxxvii, The thought.. strung his nerves with 
vigour, which defied fatigue. 1848-9 Lytton K. Arth. hi. 
xiv, Strung by that sleep, the savage scowl’d around. 1871 
Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. 1. viii. 229 The besiegers’ hearts 
were strung by every motive which could lead men to 
defend themselves to the last, 1880 Meredith Tragic Com, 
I. v. 92 A turn of her fingers would string or slacken him. 

b. with up. 

1845 J. Coulter Adv. Pacific xvi. 247 The muscles of 
every one were strung up for the moment. 1888 * R. Boldre- 
wood ’ Robbery under A rms xxii, When a man ’s cold and 
tired, and hungry, ..a good caulker of grog., strings him up 
and puts him straight. 1898 Dubl. Rev. Jan. 163 Perhaps 
this is an attempt to string up the human ideal too highly 
for everyday practice. 

c. To brace to , rarely for (action) or to (do 
something). Also, to attune to (a frame of mind). 
Also (vulgar), to egg on. 

*748 Gray Alliance 69 Need we the influence of the 
northern star To string our nerves and steel our hearts to 
war? 1888 Meredith Reading of Earth 10 Where Life is 
at her grindstone set, That she may give us edgeing keen. 
String us for battle, till [etc.]. 1888 ‘R. Boldrewood’ 

Robbery under Anns III. vi. 8x Mr. Hamilton waited for 
about an hour so as to be sure they weren’t stringing him 
on to go into the open to be potted at. 

d. With qualifying adv. (chiefly pass.) : To 
bring to a (specified) condition of tension or sensi- 
tiveness. Cf. Overstrung i, high-strung s.v. 
High adv. 10 a. 

i860 Mrs. Clive Why Pant Ferroll vi. 135 Elinor, finely 
strung to sounds. 1863 Mrs. Gasxell Sylvia's Lovers I. 
vii. 13a But Sylvia was too highly strung for banter. 1866 
Ballantyne Shifting Winds 11. (1881) 11 A.. British tar., 
whose nerves were tightly strung and used to danger. 

+ 4 . ?To famish or adorn (a garment) with 
strings or ties. Obs. 

a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII , 8 b, Garmentes of Cryma- 
syn Satyn embroudered. .with cloth of gold, cut in Pome- 
granges and yokes, strynged after the Tacion of Spaygne. 
*598 Florio, Stringolwre , to point, to lace, or to string. 
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5 . To bind, tie, fasten, or secure with a string or 
strings ; + spec, to fasten (a book) with ribbons or 
cords (obs.) ; to tether (an animal). 

1613 Chapman Rtv. Bussyd'Anib. 11. i. D 3, As the foolish 
Poet that still writ All his most selfe-lou'd verse in paper 
royall, Or Partchment. .Bound richly vp, and strung with 
Crimson strings. 1641 Mmou Anitnadv. 19 Set the grave 
councels up upon their shelvs again, and string them hard. 
1805 Wordsw. Prelude v. 240 If.. We had been followed, 
hourly watched, and noosed, Each in his several melancholy 
walk Stringed like a poor man's heifer at its feed. i860 
Geo. Ei.iot Mill on PI, iv. iii, Bob took up the small 
stringed packet of books. 

b. To bind (the handle of a cricket-bat) with 
twine wound tightly round. 

1887 St. James’s Gas. 16 Feb. 5/1 Makers only stiing the 
bat tor the purpose of concealing defects and selling the 
article at a higher price. 

6 . To thread or file (beads and the like) on or as 
on a string. Also fig. Also with together, etc. 

x6i* Dosne Progr, Soule , zndAnniv. 208 As these starres 
were but so many beads Strung on one string. 171a Addison 
Sped. No. 476 p 2 Men of great Learning.. often, chuse to 
throw down their Pearls in Heaps before the Reader, rather 
than be at the Pains ofstringing them. 1783 Justamond tr. 
Raynal's Hist. Indies III. 177 The loots are afterwards 
strung upon little strings to dry them. 183* Mrs. Chiid 
Gin’s Own BA. (ed. 4) 68 The haid red seed-vessels of the 
rose, strung upon strong tluead, make quite a pretty neck- 
lace. 1836 Maurya t Mulsh. hay vi, James was very busy 
stringing the fish through the gills upon a piece of osier. 

1844 ‘Jon. Slick ' High Life N. York 1 . 46 There wasn't a 
gal.. could pull an even yoke wiih her a stringing onions. 
1874 H. H. Cole Catal, hid. Art S. Kens. Mus. App. 297 
Necklace.,, formed of gold pear-shaped drops stiung to- 
gether. xgox yml. Exper. Med. 1 Oct. 604 They contain 
much of the basophile substance in the form of fine granules, 
often strung along in rows. 

b. To hang or suspend by a connecting string. 
1690 Gunter Miss Nobody xxiii. (1891) 268 These [lights! 
ate stiung down the avenue and placed here and there 
through the gardens. 1907 J. H. Patterson Man-Eaters 
of Tsavo ii. 27 A tope by which two empty oil tins were 
strung actoss the donkey's neck. 

o. fig. To compose, put together in connected 
speech. Sometimes with direct allusion to the 
literal sense (6). Also with together, up. 

1605 1st Pt. Jeronimo r. i. 60 And well pickt out, kniglit 
Marshall ; speech well strung. x6ao Shei ton and Pt. Quix. 
xliii. 281 Threescore thousand Satans take thee and thy 
Prouerbs, this howre thou hast beene stringing them one 
vpon another. 1786 Burns Vision iv, Stiinging blethers up 
in rhyme For fools to sing. 1830 H. Li a Mem. Manager 
I. iii. 81 Anecdotes and leminiscences which I am about to 
string together. 1856 N. Brit. Rev. XXVI. 223 On this 
tluead of incident aie strung the author’s views of social 
life. 1884 Manch. Exam. x Nov. 5/1 It is easy to indulge 
in genet al assertions and to String platitudes together. 

d. To string up: to post up the name of (a 
person) in a list. 

1854 Surtees Handley Cr, xiv. (1901) I. 98 You can’t do 
better nor follow the example o' the Leamington lads, who 
string up all the tradespeople with the amount of their [hunt-] 
subscriptions in the shops and public places. 

7 . To hang, kill by hanging. Usually with up. 

17*7 Gay Begg. Op. ru. xiii. And if rich Men like us were 
to swing, 'Twou’d thin the Land, such Numbers to string 
Upou Tyburn Tree 1 1786 Burns Author's Cry xxii, Tho* 
by the neck she should be strung, She 'ii no desert. 1810 
Lamb Inconv. Being H anged Wks. 1903 I. 62 We string up 
dogs, foxes, bats, moles, weasels. Man surely deserves a 
steadier death. 1893 M'-Carthy Red Diamonds I. 71 They 
strung him up after a fair trial before Judge Lynch. 
fig. 1747 W. Horsley Pool No. 76 (1748) II. 19s From 
this.. you may readily conclude the Reason why you are 
stringed up here, as a signal Instance of Folly, 
b. intr . To be hanged. Also with up. Sc. 
a 1714 Lockhart Mem. Scot. (ed. 3) P-ref. p. ix, My Accu- 
sations., are sowell founded, # that was there, (as we say in 
Scotland) a right sitting Sheriff, I would not doubt to see 
some Gentlemen string. X7ijPhNNECUiK Dcscr. Tiveeddale , 
etc. 130 You must, or you must string. 1817 Scott Rob Roy 
xxx, You have confessed yourself a spy, and should stiing 
up to the next tree. 1896 ‘ G. Setoun ’ R. Urquhart xxvi. 
280, 1 would ha’e strung for it willin 

8 . trans. To deprive (a thing) of its stiing or 
strings ; to strip the * string ’ from (a bean-pod) ; 
to remove the runners from (a strawberry-bed); to 
strip (currants) from the stalk. » 

1664 Evelyn Kal, Hart., Mar. (1679) xs Mid-March dress 
up.. and string your Strawberry beds. 1747 Mrs. Glassc 
CooAety (j 767) 17 To dress French beans. First string them, 
then cut them in two. 1888 Sheffield Gloss, s.v., To string 
cunants is to unstring them, i. e. to strip the berries off 
their stalks. 

f b. spec. To remove the string from (a lam- 
prey) : see String sb. 2 b. In quots. as a ‘ pioper ’ 
term for carving the fish. Obs. 

1508-13 BA. Kcruynge in Babces BA. (1868) 265 Strynge 
that lampiaye. 1694 N. H. Ladies Did. 415/1 A Salmon, 
chine it; a Lamprey, string it; a Pike, splat it. 

o. To puli off (bark) from a tree by champing 
it into strings or fibres. 

*733 W. Ellis Chiltern tj- Vale Farm, 124 The Deer 
greedily eat [the bark of the witch elm], and have so great 
a love for it, that they will string it with their Mouths to 
the last bit. 

0 . To furnish, equip, or adorn with something 
suspended or slung. 

1845 J. Coulter Adv. Pacific iii. 24 We. .shot a number 
of rabbits, and strung our rigging with geese. 1874 H. H. 
Cole Catal. Ind. Art S. Kens. Mus. 187 Brass and silver 
wires strung with green, .beads. 1906 Macnt . Mag. Sept. 
844 A surly loon strung with a telescope. 


1 10 . To draw up in a line or row ; to extend in 

a string or series ; to post so as to form a series of 
detached or separated units. Also with out, up. 

a 1670 Spalding Troub. Chas. / (Bannatyne Club) 1 . 154 
They stringed up their horse company on the other syde of 
the watter of Dee. 1875 W. T. Sherman Mem. 1 . vi. 163 
Ships were strung for miles along the lower levee [of New 
Orleans), xoox Conan Doyle in Wide World Mag. VIII. 
m/x Ten thousand men, stiung over a large extent of 
country. 1908 S. E. White Riverman xxvi, The rowboats 
were dragged backward, ..and strung out along the bank 
below. 

11 . To extend or stretch (something flexible or 
rigid) from one point to another. Also with out. 

1838 Thackeray Yellowpf Corr. (1865) 4 While you were 
looking up to prevent hanging yourself with the ropes which 
were stiung across and about. 1885 M'Cook Tenants Old 
Farm 203 Young spiders often manage to string out struc- 
tures that oddly resemble a bridge in miniatui e. xgo8 S. E. 
White Riverman xxvi, Old Heinzman..is stringing booms 
across the livei— obstructing navigation. 19x1 Webster, 
Stiing v.t. 6. To extend or stietch like a string; as, to 
string the cables of a suspension bridge. 

12. intr. a. To move or progress in a string or 
disconnected line; spec, in Hunting, of the hounds. 
Also with adv., as out, away, off, in. 

a 1814 Old Song in Mactaggart Gallon. Eneycl. 257 Stiing 
awa my ciommies, to the milking loan. 1834 M. Scott 
Cruise Midge \x, As we strung along the narrow path in 
single file. 1875 Whyte Melville Katerfelto xxiv. (1876) 
264 Twenty couple of powerful stag-hounds— stringing 
somewhat, it may be, as they passed in and out the gnarled 
substantial stems. 1888 W. B. Ligiithall young Seigneur 
4 The pedestrians are already stringing off along the road. 
1905 Blackw. Mag. Jan. 86/2 Watch staghounds when they 
aie laid on. However good the scent, they string out. 

b. Of gun-shot : To travel with varying velo- 
city, so that the pellets of one charge arrive at 
different times at a given point. 

189a Greener Breech Loader 267 Having asceitained by 
actual experiment that at forty yards his snot was stringing 
from twenty to thirty feet. 

o. To hang like a string, be sti etched in a stiing 
or loose line, from. 

x88e Howells Silas Lapham (1891) I. 259 Her eldest 
daughter.. lounged into the parlour. .with her wrap string- 
ing from her arm. 1898 Sir G. Robertson Chitral xvi. x8x 
The British officers.. blundered slowly through the torrent 
with a straggling line of Sepoys stringing from the ponies' 
tails. 

13 . Of a viscous or glutinous substance ; To form 
into strings, become stringy. 

1839 Ure Did. Arts 1267 Let it [material foi varnish] 
boil until it will string very strong. 1850 Holt zatffll 
Turning III. 1385 Let it boil until it strings freely between 
the fingers, 

14 . Billiards. +a. trans. See quot. and King 
sb. 9 d. Obs, 

1680 Cotton Compl. Gamester (ed. a) 23 If the Follower 
intend to hit his Adversaries Ball, or pass at one stroke he 
must string his Ball, that is, lay it even with the King. 1688 
Holme A rutoury in, 262/2. 
b. intr. See quot. 1896. 

[1788: cf. siringmg-nail , Stringing vbl, sb. 3.J 18x4 

C. Jones Hoyle's Games Irnpr. 373 Rules... 1. String for 
the lead and choice of balls. 1839 Kbnti ield Billiards 20 
In commencing the game, string for the lead. x8g6 > W. 
Broadfoot Billiards iii. (Badm. Libr.) 106 To string is to 
play from baulk to the top cushion so as to leave player’s 
ball near the baulk-line or bottom cushion as may be 
selected. Before a match the players string simultaneously 
for choice of balls, and for the option of commencing the 
game. 

15 . trans. To fool, deceive, humbug. U.S. slang, 

xoox Manse/ s Mag. XXIV. 858/2 * Some one has been 

sti ingin' those reporters 1 ' thought Dan. 19x0 W. Churchill 
Mod. Chron. 1. ix. 114 , 1 watched you last night when you 
were stringing the Vicomte. 

Stringed (strigd), a. [f. String sb. + ~. ed2.J 

1 . Having a string or strings ; spec, of musical 
instruments such as the violin and guitar. Also in 
pnrasynthetic comb., as ten-stringed. 

c xooo Lamb. Ps. xci. 4 In decachordo psalterio, on tyn- 
strasngedum salteie. a 13,00, 1535 [see ten-stringed ex. Ten 

D. xj. 155a Hulolt, Strynged, chordatus. _ Strynged as 
a bowe is, amentatus, 1585 Higins Junius' Nomencl. 
276/1 Hasta ament ata,. .a stringed or looped dait to fling 
with all. 1599-1843 [see Three-stringed]. 1609 Holland 
A nun. Marcell, xxx, il. 380 The house rung againe with 
the sound of stringed and wynd instruments. 174a Berke- 
ley Lett. Wes. 1871 IV. 284 A large four-stringed bass 
violin. 1871 D, Cook Nts. at the Play (1883) 1 . 177 "ihe 
orchestra.. is scarcely strong enough in stringed instru- 
ments to do full justice to Mr. Sullivan’s music. 1873 
Leland Egypt. Sketch-Bk. 55 A one-stringed banjo. 

b. Her. (See quots.) 

1572 Bossewell Armorie ir. 123 Two bowes bente ad- 
dorsed de Or, stringed Vert. 1864 Boutell Her. Hist, t? 
Pop. xix. (ed. 3) 298 A Harp or, stringed argent. x868 
Cussans Heraldry \ 1893) 117 Hunting-horn or Bugle... It 
is usually blazoned as Stringed, which signifies that it 
depends from two strings, or ribbons, tied in a knot above. 

c. Of a running-track : Divided by stretched 
strings into separate runs. 

1897 Encycl. - Sport I. 64/2 (Athletics) Sprint handicaps 
run over a stringed track. 

2 . transf. Produced by strings or stringed instru- 
ments ; + made with a rosary or string of beads. 

1629 Milton Hymn Nattv, ix, Divinely-warbled voice 
Answering the stringed noise. 1655 [G, Hall] Trt. Rome 
v. 57 Such thxaves and lasts of private Oraisons, which 
without the well-devised helps of stringed calculation, could 
never keep even reckoning. 182a Shelley Zucca 72 Sounds 



STBINGENCY. 


STRINGHjESS. 


of softest song Mixed with.. stringed melodies. *837 Car- 
LYLE Fr. Rev. II. 1. xi, Three-deep these march} to the 
sound of stringed music. 1854 Athenaeum 6 May 565/1 
Two movements of a stringed Quartett, by Herr vonWilm. 

Stringency (stirndg&isi). [f. next : see 
-enoyJ The quality of being stringent ; strictness, 
rigour. 

1844 Kinglake Eothen xxiii. He insisted on the strin- 
gency of the orders which he had received. 1856 Froude 
Hist. Eng. I. 55 Twice subsequently in the course of his 
reign he returned back upon the subject, insisting upon it 
with increasing stringency- 1885 Law jrnl. 17 Jan. 36/a 
Criticisms are sometimes passed on the stringency of the 
English laws of evidence. 

b. Of reasoning : Compulsive force, convincing- 
ness. 

>864 Max Muller Chips (1880) I. iv. 116 We see no strin- 
gency whatever in this argument. 187a W. K. Clifford 
Led. <5* Ess. (1879) 3. 156 As the known exactness of the 
uniformity became greater, the stringency of the inference 
increased. 

c. Comm . * Tightness ’ in the money-market. 

1877 Raymond Statist. Mines # Mining 185 The strin- 
gency in the money-market aggravating the gloomy aspect 
of affairs. *893 ip'estm. Gaz. 17 Oct. 6/1 In view of the 
money stringency at Chicago, they consider it unwise to 
recommend a larger distribution. 

Stringent (strrndjjent), a. [ad. L. slringeni- 
tniy pres. pple. of stringers-, to draw together, bind 
tight, also to touch lightly, graze.] 

£ Astringent, constrictive, styptic, esp. with 
reference to taste. Also Jig. 

1605 Timme Quersit . hi. 149 Vitriol fgiveth] a stiptic or 
a stringent taste. 1614 W. B. Philosophers Banquet (ed. 2) 
72 Bitter Grapes are colde and stringent. 164a H. More 
Song of Soul, Antipsych. in. iii. so What down doth dive 
Into thestraitned Cu'ipis needs must strive With stringent 
bitternes>e, vexation, Anxious unrest *858 Trench Synqu. 
xlv, (187?) 46 Harsh and stringent to the palate, as. .unripe 
fruit, and the like, 

2. That draws or binds tight ; tightly enfolding 
or compressing, rare. 

1736 Thomson Liberty iv. 188 The serpen ts, twisting round, 
their stringent folds Inextricable tie. 1849 Kitto Daily 
Bible Ulustr. I. xif. ii. 395 The twisted bags were perhaps 
used to subject the grapes to a further and more stringent 
pressure, after being taken from the foot.press. 1B86 Steven- 
son Dr, Jekyll 135, I slept . . with a stringent and profound 
slumber which not even the nightmares that wrung me could 
avail to break. 1898 Meredith Odes Fr. Hist. 39 Adding 
to slavery’s chain the stringent twist 

3. Of reasoning : That compels assent, con- 
vincing. 

1653 H. More Aititd . Ath. it. vi. (1712) 58 But I have 
dwelt too long upon this Theory; we’ll betake our selves to 
. .what is more unexceptionably stringent and forcing. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Stringent \ forcing, forceable, as To 
maintain a Truth in a stringent Way. 1866 Geo. Eliot 
F.Hott xvii, Mr. Johnson’s argument was not the less 
stringent because his idioms were vulgar, 

4. Of regulations, procedure, requirements, obli- 
gations, etc.; Rigorous, strict, thoroughgoing; 
rigorously binding or coercive. 

1846 F. W. Newman Let. in Sieveking Meat. (1909) 142 
Nothing less severe . . would brace England up to the strin- 
gent remedies which alone can save that country [Ireland). 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, it I, 235 A more stringent test 
was now added. 1855 Ibid. xx. IV, 480 They imagined that 
they had devised a most stringent limitation of the royal 
power. 7868 M. P ATT iso N Acadetn. Org. iv, 106 The other 
professors are under more stringent requirements to teach. 
7884 Manch. Exam. 2 May 4/7 It will need a stringent 
clause to guard against this abuse. 

b. ? Rigorously urgent upon, nonce-use. 

1862 Carlyle Fredk. Gt . xxn.ii. III. 420 Readers may 
consider how stringent upon Friedrich that question now 
was, and how ticklish to solve. 

5. Of the money-market: Tight. Cf. Strin- 
gency. 1891 in Century Did. And in later IT. S. Diets. 

0. Fort. = Rasant. Obs. rare . 

1673 Sir J. Moore Mod.Fortif. a 8 The Line coming from 
the Point of the Bastion ..and drawn upon the face.. to the 
Curtain . .is called the Line stringent, and shews how much 
of the Curtain . , will clear or scour the Face. 1711 Milit. <$• 
Sea Diet. (ed. 4) s. v. Line , Line Razant, Stringent or Flank, 
ing, or Second Flank. 

Hence Stringently adv . ; Stri'ngentnesa. 

1659 H. More Jmviort . Soul 11. ii. 129 That the former 
part is false I shall now demonstrate, by proving more strin- 
gently, That (etc.), 1727 Bailey vail. II, Stringentness, 
binding Quality. x866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt viii,A clever, 
frank, good-natured egoist; not stringently consistent, but 
without any disposition to falsity. 1884 Manch. Exam. 2 
Dec. 5/1 The principle of population has been applied more 
stringently than was at first proposed. 

Stringer (stri’zjai), Also 5 stronger, stronger, 
6 -ar. [f, String v. and sb. + -er k] 

1. One who makes strings for bows. ? Obs . 

>420 in York Mentor. Bk. it. (Surtees) 722 Stryngers. In- 
primis, pro bonaregula. .habenda in arte quadam, quo voca- 
tur stryngercrafte. 1541 Act 33 Hen. VII l, c. 9 § 1 The 
Bowers, Fletchers, Stringers and Arrowehedmakeis of this 
your Realme. 2545 Ascham Toxoph. 11. (Atb.) no Now 
what a strings ought to be made on, whether of good hempe 

orofflaxe or of silke, I leaue that to the iugemente of 
stringers, of whome we muste bye them on. 7688 Holme 
Armoury Hi, 106/1 The Crest of the Bow-String Maker, 
commonly called the Stringers of the City of Chester. 

b. The workman who fits a musical instrument 
(now esp. a piano) with- strings. 

1842 Penny Mag. Apr. 773/1 Theworkmen called 'stringers' 
fix the proper strings to the proper pins. 1898 Daily Chron. 
74 Oct. ro/6 Pianoforte.— Stringer and chipper-up wanted. 
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2. +a. One who winds thread on a bobbin. 
Ods~° b. One who threads (beads and the like) 
on a string, rarer- 0 , 

*598 Florio, Accanigliatore, a stringer of silke. 1850 
Ogilvie, Stringer, one who arranges on a string, or thread { 
a bead or pearl stringer. 

3. Jig. One who strings words together. Also 
with together , up. 

1774 Univ. Mag. Apr. 289/1 When the stringer up of a 
love-song condescends to take the pen- 2829 Blachu. Mag. 
XXVI. 915 Their great speakers were at be*.t but stringers- 
together of good-for-nothing words. 1901 R. Garnett Ess, 
xi. 313 A polisher and stringer of epigrammatic sayings, 
f 4. A fornicator, wencher. Obs. 

App, the speaker's perversion of striker : see Striker 2 d. 
16x1 Beaum. & Fl. Knt, Burning Pestle 1. (3613) B 4, 
Wife. A whoreson tyrant has ben an old stringer in’s dates 
I warrant him. 

5. Build. etc. a. A horizontal timber con- 
necting uprights in a framework, supporting a floor, 
or the like ; a tie or tie-beam. 

1838 Civil Engiit. <$’ Arch. Jrnl. I. X50/1 These piles were 
connected on the inside by a pine stringer one foot square. 
1893 Scribner's Mag. June 697/7 A plank sidewalk resting 
on the ordinary stringers. 

b. Shipbuilding. An inside strake of planking 
or plating, secured to the ribs and supporting the 
ends of the beams, 

1830 Hedderwick Mar. Arckit. 130 Stringers, strokes of 
plants wrought round the inside at the height of the under 
side of the beams. 184* Civil Eugin. ff Arch, jfmf V. 
394/2 The iron gunwale stringer is formed of plate J in. thick. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's IVard-bk., Stringers, a name sometimes 
applied to shelf.pieces. . . Also, heavy timber similarly carried 
round a ship to fortify her for special heavy service, as 
whaling, &c. 1874 Thuahle Naval Archit . 331 Stringers 
are of two kinds, viz., hold and deck stringers. 

atirib , 1869 Shi E. Reed Shipbnild. ix. ifiz All vessels to 
have stringer-plates upon the ends of each tier of beams. 
1883 Nares Constr. Ironclad 6 Stringer plates are used to 
strengthen the ship longitudinally. These are iron plates 
laid along the end of the deck beams, and fastened to them 
and the frames. 

c. A string-piece supporting a staircase. 

7883 Law Rep. 8 Appeal Cases 450 Cutting a groove in the 
..wall, and inserting in it one of the wooden stringers sup. 
porting the stair. 

d. US. A longitudinal railway sleeper. 

x88x Lc Conte Sight 142 Parallel lines of all kinds, such 
as railway stringers, bridge timbers, &c. 7902 Mnnsey’s 

Mag. XXVI. 601/2 The fuel consisted of parts of the Tarlac 
station house and some hard-wood stringers. 

e. The heavy squared timber carried along the 
edge ofa wharf-front; c £. string-piece (String^. 32 ). 

7899 L, Beck® in Pall Mall Gaz. 26 Dec. 2/1 Tom sat 
down on a wharf stringer, dangling his feet. 

0. Mining and Cm. A narrow vein of mineral 
traversing a mass of different material. 

1874 Raymond 6 th Ref. Mines 32 This indicates that the 
present deposits are stringers or exflorescences [riejof larger 
deposits, 188a Ref. Prec. Met. U. S. 275 In the main vein 
is found a stringer of silver nearly pure. 

7. US. A stick or switch used to string fish on. 

1893 Outing XXII. 88/2 But. though he had several 

strikes, his stringer remained dry in his pocket. 

8 . pi. Handcuffs, slang. 

7893 Kipling Many Invent., My Lord, the Elephant , The 
corp’ril of the gyard.. unlocked my stringers, an* he sea: ‘If 
it comes to running run for your life. 1 

+ Stringere, v. Fencing. Obs. Also S stringer. 
P a. It. stringere, lit. to bind, clasp.] tram. ?To 
engage (the adversary, his weapon) ; to meet point 
to point. Hence quasi-rS., the action of engaging. 
Also Stri-ngering vbl. sb. 

1688 Holme Armoury in, xix. (Roxb.) 159/3 A Stringere, 
orstringering, Ls the touching of the adversaries point with 
tby point ; which thou art to doe for to secure thy selfe on 
either sidefrom a thrust* Ibid. ifir/xWhen a thrust is made 
without, do it by a Quarts, euer obserueing that after the 
thrust, stringere him on the same side thou did thrust in the 
1 ecalling of thy body, not moueing the point from his. 171 1 
Z.Wvlde Engl, Master of Defence 15 Take notice, That if 
I join Touch, Engage, Embogne, Stringer, Bind, Caveat, or 
Rely upon your Weapon, ’tia all one and the same thing. 
Stringful (strrgful), [See -ful 2.] As many 
as may be strung on a string ; also fig. 

1617 Cotgr,, Coniee, a string-full of. 7890 Temple Bar 
Nov. 420 So they may have a stringful of conquests to boast 
of. 7893 Tablet 18 Feb. 273 He.. quoted a stringful of 
Biblical quotations. 


Stringhalt (stri-gh§lt). Also 6 -halte, 
-hawlde, 7 -holt, -hault. [app. f. Siring sb. + 
Hals a. and sb.'j See also Springhalt.] An 
affection of the hind legs of a horse which causes 
certain muscles to contract spasmodically. 

.* 5 * 3-34 Fitzherb. II iisb. § ro8 The stryng-halte is an yl 
disease, and^maketh hym to twyche vp his Jegge sodeynly. 


1639 T. de Grey Compl. Horsent. 66 All 
manner of convulsions, cramps, numnesse, and stringholts. 
1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2355/4 He takes up his Legs behind 
when he walks, as if he had the String-halt. 7817 Scott 
Rob R oy xxvii, The stringhalt will gae aff when it's gaen a 
mile. 1888 W. Williams Prfric. Vet . Med. (ed. 5) 11 
Hereditary tendency. — Many diseases, such as curbs, spavin, 
. .chorea or stringhalt, run in certain breeds of horses. 

+ b. as adj. Affected with stringhalt. Obs. 

1675 Lond. Gaz, No. 983/4 A Grey bfare,. . Stringhalt on 
the near Leg behind. 1703 Ibid, No. 3881/4 A brown-bay 
Nag,, .much string-halt. 


Hence Stri'ngrlialtQd (whence StringFmlted- 
ness) f -halty ad/s., affected with stringhalt. 
Stri’ngdialter, a horse affected with stringhalt. 

”‘ng] a grey,.. 
ur (1893) fir A 
1 bone and low in flesh. 
1872 DatiylVews'i&' Apr. 5/7 The roarers, wheezers, scram- 
blers, star-gazers, stringhalters. i88g F. C. Philips A ins lie's 
Courtship I. vi. 62 There was also a distinct tendency to- 
wards string-haltedness. 

t String-hearth.. Obs. In 5 etryngherth. 
[? f. Stking *}.] The hearth or furnace at which 
iron was heated for its second working;. 

1409 Durham Acc, Roll in Eng. Hist. Rev. XIV. 520 
Soluta pro i trowe empto pro le stryngherth. Ibid. 527 Et 
uxori ejusdem laboranti ad le stryngherth in fabricatione 
dictorumxii blomes, xiui. 

Stringiness (stii-qines). [-nebs.] The quality 
of being stringy (see the adj.). 

1699 Evelyn Acetaria 57 The bigger Roots.. should- .eat 
short and quick, without stringiness, 1842 Loudon Suburban 
Hort. 665 The toughness and stringyness of the London 
asparagus. 1856 W. B. Carpenter Microsc. 423 The bundles 
. .which give “stringiness ’ to various esculent vegetable sub- 
stances. 1884 M c Laken Spinning (ed. 2) 3 * 'I hen add 7J 
gallons more lye of double the strength, ana about 6 lbs. of 
pearl-ash, to prevent stringiness. 

Stringing (Stri-Ijig), vbl. sb. [-WG VJ 

1. The action ofthevh-SmlNG: a. in trans. senses. 

itizo Bacon Let. 30 Aug. Lett. # Mem. (1734) 11a The 
stringing of the harp, nor the tuning of it will not serve, ex, 
cept it be well plaied on from time to time. 1655 111 t»th 
Ref, Hist. MSS. Comm. App. V. 5 The polyphon ib_an 
instrument of so different a stringing and tuning that its im- 
possible to play what is sett to it on any other hand instru- 
ment. xBfia Caial. Internet. Exhib., Brit. II. No. 3391, A 
new mode of stringing, adapted to instruments of all kinds. 
1884 Tennis Cuts 69 All these results have been caused by 
the change in the stringing of rackets [etc.]. x886 Symonds 
Rcnaiss. It., Cath. React. (1898) VII. ix. 82^ The stringing 


, .provided t 

b. in intr. senses. 

1873 Bennett & ‘ Cavendish ' Billiards 477 The choice of 
balls and order of play shall.. be determined by stringing. 
1883 E. Penn ell-Elm hirst Cream Leicestersh. 194 [XheJ 
party sail on. .no tailing or stringing to-day, but the whole 
one compact and hurrying mass. 189a Greener Breech • 
Loader 267 The great stringing of the charge is due to the 
heavy charge of explosive used. The average stringing in 
a properly loaded gun is about ten feet at forty yards. 

2. roncr. a. Strings collectively; + ornamenta- 
tion of lace or fringe. Obs. 

772* Ramsay Three Bonnets 11. 15 And where gat ye that 
braw blue stringing, That’s at your houghs and shuthers 
hinging? 1851-4 Tomlinson's Cycl . Arts II. 308/2 The 
stringing [in a pianoforte] was formerly much thinner than 
at present. 

b. Material for the string-board of a staircase, 
or for string-courses on a building. 

1833 Loudon Encyd. Archit. § 239. 125 Moulded nosings 
to the steps to be housed (let in) into the close stringing, 
which is to be one r“-’ l '"“ 5 u ’ D ' fB 

Skyring Builders' 

pilasters, cornices, i — — — ....... . 

quantity of stone as it comes from the banker to the building. 

C. Straight or curved inlaid lines in cabinet-work, 

x8xa MS. Letter \ I have purchased some veneer, but 
cannot get any stringing. 1842 G. Francis Diet . Arts. 
7843 Holtzavffel Turning I. 86 Holly ..is_ used, .for the 
stringinga or lines of cabinet-work. 7846 Ibid. II. 737 The 
stringings, or the straight and circular lines combined with 
pearl buhl work, are mostly of white metal. 

3. Silk-dyeing, The operation of twisting the 
hanks of silk after dyeing, in order to separate the 
fibres and impart lustre. 

7885 Hummel Dyeing Textile Fabrics 55 Stringing or 
Glossing (Fr. chevillage). 

4. Comb. : stringing course, a string-course ; 
stringing-deal (see quot.); stringing-machme- 
(see sense 3 ). fin Billiards’, stringing-line, 
the baulk-line ; stringing nail, each of two nails 
formerly used as * spots 1 on the baulk-line ; string- 
ing spot, each of two f spots ’ on the baulk-line. 

1861 G. Musgrave By-roads 179 Handsome farmhouses, 
built up in red brick with stone facings, labellings, and 
^stringing courses. x88i Raymond Mining Gloss., *St ring- 
ing- deals, Eng, Thin planks, nailed to the inside of the 
curbs in a shaft, so as to suspend each curb from those above 
it. 1873 Bennett & * Cavendish ’ Billiards 6 The players 
led from the centre of the *stringing-line or baulk, which 
occupied a quarter of the table, instead of about a fifth as at 
present. 1885 Hummel Dyeing Textile Fabrics 55 The 
’’‘stringing machine. 1788 J. Beaufort Hoyle's Games Impr. ■ 
195 *Stringing-nail is that part of the table froin whence the 
player strikes his ball at first netting off, and is generally 
marked with two brass nails. 1808 C. J ones Hoyle s Games 
Impr. 338 A red ball is to be placed, -between the stringing 
nails or spots. 1839 Kentfibld Billiards 29 The player, m 
stringing for the lead, ..must not place his ball beyond the 
^stringing spots. „ 

Stringless (stri-gles), a. [-less.] Having 
no string ; lacking strings. 

7597 Sylvester Du Sartos uvl, 322 [.The porcupine] Who 
string-less shoots so many arrowes out. 7593 Shars, bitek. 
II f Ii. i. 149 His tongue is now a stringlesse instrument. *8a6 
A. A Watts Poet's Den 89 A broken, stringless lute. 108* 
J. Payn Thicker than Water’d, He had a frameless, string- 
less glass, which stuck in his eye with the tenacity of a 
limpet. 1894 Blackmore Party cross m iii. 157 Her hat being 
striugless had flown far away. 



STRINGY. 

Stringy (stri’rji), a. [f* String sb. + -y l.] 

1 . Resembling string or fibre ; consisting of string- 
like pieces. Chiefly applied to vegetable or animal 
tissues, csp. meat when its fibres have become tough. 

1669 \V. Jackson in Phil. Trans. IV.1061 Mosses.. are a 
kind of Moorish boggy ground, very stringy, and fate. 1693 
Evelyn Dc La. Quint. Comfit. Card. II. 153 The Radishes 
that arc sown on hot Reds, .are more apt to grow hollow and 
stringy.' Ibid. Piet., Sticky or Stringy , is said of Roots, 
when not kindly or > unning to Seed. 1748 A nson's Voy. 11. 
i. xds We usually preferred the tops of the turnips to the 
roots, which were often stringy. 1829 G. H e a d Forest Scenes 
N. A mer. 224 As to the woodpecker.. His flesh was.. lean 
and stringy. 1863 Hawthorne: Our Old Home , Glimpses 
Eng. Poverty II. 189 Bits and gobbets of lean meat, . .tough 
and stringy morsels. 1884 Manch. Exam . 12 Nov. 8/2 Dates 
which are rather stringy than sweet, 
b. spec, of timber (see quot.). 

1843 Civil Eng in. Arch. Jrnl. VI. 406/1 Peals that, 
when acted upon by the saw, do not form sawdust, but are 
torn into long strings or fibres, and, on that account, termed 

2 . &f a person, the body, etc. : Thin; exhibiting 
sinew rather than flesh. 

1833 Sir F. B. Head Bubbles Brunnen Nassau (1834) 316 
The stringy, weather-beaten features of the mountain peasant, 
were changed for countenances pulpy, fleshy, and evidently 
better fed. 1838 D. Terrold Men of Char. 1. 11, iii. 48 A 
stringy little man of about fifty. 1879 Meredith Egoist xxi, 
Rather pale and stringy from nia cold swim. 

3 . Of liquid or viscous matter : Containing or 
forming glutinous thread-like parts ; ropy. 

1694 Addison Virg. Georg, iv. 49 ,For this they hoard up 
glew, whose clinging drops, Like pitch, or bird-lime, bang 
in stringy ropes. 1839 U HE Diet. A rts 3266 ( Varnish ) Keep 
it boiling until it feels .strong and sLringy between the fingers. 
1846 Mechanics' Mag. 31 Oct. 427/2 When the glass was 
disposed to be wavy (and!) or stringy ( cordfi) an iron tool 
was introduced into it. 187s J. Priestley in Phil. Trans. 
CLXVI. 509 A stringy mucus. 

4 . Of the voice : ? Resembling the tone of a 
stretched string. 

1820 Q. Mus , Mag. II. 257 note , The effect of Mr. Bartle- 
man's voice is often stringy, and of Mr. Braham’s almost 
always either reedy or overbroke. 

Str ingy-b ark. Austral. A name for many 
species of Eucalyptus (e. g. E. gigantea), which 
have a tough fibrous bark. Also allrih . . 

x8oa Barrington Hist. N. S, Wales ix. 358 This [canoe] 
was formed of the Stringy baric. 1832 Bischoft Van Die- 
men's Land ti. 22 The stringy bark is perhaps one of the 
most useful trees in the island. 1859 Cornwallis New 
IVotld I. 168 A short ascent through stringy.bark forest. 
1885 Haytrr Carboonu 4 She . . made twine nets of the 
stringy- bark fibre. 

b. The bark of any of these trees. 

1839 Cornwallis New IV or Id 1 . 191 Other sheets ofstringy- 
bark were then bent over the platform. _ 1880 Fison & 
Hownt Kamilarol 396 Down to the waist they are all 
wound round with frayed stringybark in thick folds. 

o. quasi-^'. Belonging to the ( bush * or uncul- 
tivated country. 

*833 N. S. Wales Mag. 1, 173 (Moms) The workmanship 
of which I beg you will not scrutinize, as I am but, to use a 
colonial expression, ‘a stringy-bark carpenter ‘. 1:890 ‘R, 
Boldrkwood ' Col. Reformer xxiii, I'd give a tenner out of 
my own pocket they was, all. .hack at Bowning or some 
other stringy-bark hole as is fit for 'em. 

+ Strinkle, strenkle, sb. Ohs. Forms: a. 3 
sbrenncle, atreukil/5 strenkyl(le, 5-6 strencle, 
6 strenkyll; 0. 5 strynkylle, 6 strynkyll, 
strincle, striukle ; 7. 6 atryngel. [Related to 
Stiunkle v.] A holy-water sprinkler, an asper- 
gillum. 

a. c laoo Ormin 1095 patt blod tatt he Jjfcr haffde brohht, 
& warrp itt tasr wij>)> strenncless. Ibid. 1707. a X300 E. E. 
Psalter 1. 8 pou sal strenkil me ouer-alle With strenkil, and 
klensed be I salle. c 1440 Promfi. Parv. 223/1 Haly water 
spryngelle, or strencle . . asfiersorium. Ibid. 479/2 Stretikyl, 
haly water style, asfiersorium , isofius . 1530 Palsgr. 277/x 
Strenkyll to cast holy water, nimfiilon. 1584 in J, Morris 
Troubles Cath. Forefathers (1877) 270 Certain Mass books, 
pictures, holy water with strencles. 

/3. c 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 648/25 Hoc asfiersorium, 
strynkylle. xsao in J. Croft Excerfita Ant. (1797) 13 Item, 
paid for ij Strynkylls. 1533 in KaL 4 Inv. Exch. (1836] II. 
270 Item a holly waterstocke. .crownyd w& a strincle and a 
small cheyne of golde. 1559 Morwyng Evonyrn. 108 If part 
of this water, .be. .thrown into thair with a strinkle, it will 
make a great cloud e. 

y. 15x4 in E. Law Hamfiton Crt. Pal (1885) 343 An holy 
waterstok of laton with a stryngel of laton. 

Strinkle (stri-qk’l), strenkle (stre*gk*l), v. 
Obs. exc. ik. and dial. Forms : a. 3, 5 strencle, 
4, 6 Sc. strenkil, 4-5 -kyll(e, 5 strenkel, -kill(e, 
strengkyll, 4, 9 strenkle, Sc. strenkell ; 0. 4, 
6-9 Sc. strinkle, (6 Sc. atrynkle, strinkill, 7 
strinckle, 9 Sc. strinkel). [Possibly an altered 
form of Spiunkle v. (which, however, is later in 
our quots.), due to association with strew.] 

1 . trans. To sprinkle (a person or thing with 
holy water) (obs. exc. arch.) ; to sprinkle or strew (a 
surface with something) ; also with over. Also Jig. 

a. a 1300 [see Strinkle-tJ., Strinkling vbl. sb. xj. a *34 ? 
Hampole Psalter 1. 8 Ysope is a medicynall erbe,. .whorwib 
who so is strenkild in penaunce, it purges him. a 1400-50 


witn gemmys. a 1420 A unters of Arthur 590 (uouce j 

Stones of Ira! >ey strenkel and strewe. C1460 Townetey 
My st. xxviii. 108 Luf niakys me, as ye may se strenkyllid 
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with blood so led. 14. , Promfi. Pai~v. 479/2 Strenkelyn, or 
sprenkelyn, MSS, IC., It., S. asfiergo, consfiergo. c 1520 
M. Nisbf.t Heb. x. 22 And be our hartis strenkilit [Wyclif 
spreytit, spreined] fra ane euile conscience. x8xg W. Ten- 
nan r Papistry Storm' (1827) 199 Strenkellm' . .the feclitars* 
faces Wi' its out-waftin' water. 

/9- ?(Ci33oR. BuuNNRCVmw. Wace (Rolls) x tig j(Petyt MS.) 
Menyueie strinkled with gris. 1536 Bellf.noen Cron. Scot. 
(x8ax) II. 219 Bot Ilay. .come with his ii sonnis, strinklit 
with dust and sweit o attal. 1367 Gude ,5- Godlie Ball. 123 
With Isope Lord thow strinkill me, And than I sail be clene. 
1733 P. Lindsay Interest Scot. 153 The Ground is fallowed 
. and at sowing it is all .strinkled over with human Ordure. 
1764 Eliz. Moxon Eng. Housew. (ed. 9) 98 When they [sc. 
eels] are almost enough strinkle them over with a little shred 
parsley, 18x9 W. Tennant Pafiishy Storm'd 11827) 156 A 
streap o’ blude..Striukel't his ilka haffet. 

2 . To sprinkle, scatter, strew (something on, 
upon , among). 

a. xj. . E. E. Allit.P. B. 307 [God speaks:] I schal strenkle 
my distresse & strye al togeder, BoJjc ledez & londe Sc alls 
>at lyf habbez. c 1400 Dctfr. Troy 12145 Hir blod all aboute 
aboue hie was schea, And stravvet in >e strete, strenklit full 
Jrik. 1850 T. Bewick Hbwdy 4 Ufigetiing xo bring him . .a 
shive oh Butter an Breed . .an strenkle a leapyt ov sugar on't, 

p. 1513 Douglas JEneis iv. lx. 27 And to the walkryf 
dragon meit gaif sche,. .Strynkland [L. sfiargens} to hym 
the wak bony sweit Ibid. 80 And euir the wattir striukles 
sche agane. 1581 N. Burne Disfiut. lx b, This Christian 
man., did hallou valter,.. and strinkle it vpon thelyme. 1607 
Markham Caval. ill. 44 Giue him. .a handfull or two of well 
sifted Oates, and a prety quantity of this scouring strinckled 
amongst them. *7*1 Wqdrow Hist. Ch. Scot. (1830) II. 11. 
xii. 354 They.. had nothing but snow-water, strinkled upon 
some oatmeal, to drink. X7S4 Eliz. Moxon Eng. II on sew. 
(cd. o) X02 Strinkle in a little salt and mace. Ibid. 108 
Strinkle at the top alittle flour. 1829 Brockett N. C. Gloss. 
(ed. 2}, Strinkle , to spread by scattering. 1877 N. W. Line. 
Gloss, s. v., ‘ They've gotten a strange good cart at Brigg to 
strinkle watter aboot to lay th' dust. 'Strinkle a bit o’ 
Indian corn for them pigeons.’ 

Hence + Sfcrrnkled pfil. a. 

CX440 Promfi. Parv. 479/2 Strenkelyd, or sprenkelyd 
{Pynson strenlcled), asfiersus. 

StrinMiuf, strentling. vbl. sb. Obs. exc. 
Se, and dial. [f. Strinkle v. + -ing k] 

1 . The action of the verb. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 28580 Of hali water pc strenkling. 
Ci44° Promfi. Parv. 479/2 Strenkelynge, or spienkelynge, 
asfiersio. 

2 . A small quantity or amount sprinkled ; also 
jig. a small proportion intermixed. 

x66o H. More Myst. Godl. vn. ix. 316 He may also help 
himself something from those strinklmgs that are found in 

S rophane Writers. Ibid. vm. xiy. § ex. 407 Men whose 
rams were seasoned with some strmklings at least of Mad- 
ness and Phrcnsy. *743 R. Maxwell Sri. Trans. Soc. 
Imfir. Agric. Scot. 83 If in the ensuing Spring, you harrow 
the Field, adding a strinkling of Clover.. before harrowing. 
1823E. Moor Suffolk Words s.v., ‘A pretty strinkling of 
turnips,’ means a goodish plant all over the field. 1883 
Ahitondbury fy Huddersf. Gloss, s. v., Thus a congregation 
might consist chiefly of women, with a strinkling of men. 
Strinth(e, obs. forms of Strength. 

Strio- (straiv), used as combining form of Stria, 
in adjs. (Anal, and Phys.) with the sense 1 per- 
taining to the strim and something else as strio- 
cerebral. 

1878 tr. Ziemssen's Cycl. Med, XIV. 700 We must speak 
only of spinal, bulbar, cerebellar, strio-cerebral, cerebro- 
cortical movements, &c. 

Striola (strai’ola). Biol. PI. striolse. [mod.L., 
dim. of Stria.] A small stria. 

1903 Ann. 4* Mag. Nat. Hist. May 454 The disk bears 
numerous ti ansverse striolaj. 

Striolate (stroi^ltft), a. Biol. [ad. mod.L, 
strio [at ns, i. Stbiola : see -ate 2 .] Marked with, 
atriola:. 

184* Free. Berw. Nat. Club I. ix. 266 The whorls appear 
to be very finely striolate. 1899 Proc. Zool. Soc. 860 Abdo- 
minal integument punctured as well as striolate. 

Hence Strl'olatod a., in the same sense. 

1865 Tristram Land of Israel (1876)388 S. brought in 
several specimens of the striolated bunting. 1901 Proc . Zool. 
Soc. II. 38 The and and 3rd segments punctured and longi- 
tudinally striolated in the middle, 

Stri olet. Ent. rare~~ 0 . = Stbiola. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. xlvl 302 Striolet, a short 
stria. 

Strip (strip), sbl Law. Now only US. Forms: 

6 stripe, stryppe, strepe, 7- strip, [a. AF. 
estrefie, vbl. noun f. estrefier Estbepe v.] - Estrepe- 

MENT. 

■ 15x6 in jth Refi. Hist. MSS. Comm. (1876) 506/2 Jone my 
wyffe schalle make no stryppe ner waste in fellyng of tym- 
byr. 15. . Modus tenend. Cur. Baron (W. de W.) A 4, Yf 
ye lcnowe that ony tenaunt haue made ony strepe or waast 
vpon his bonde tenement. Strepe is to saye pullynge vp of 
trees or hedges, waste is to saye late houses fall downe for 
defaute of reperacyon. 1559 Poke Presidentes 30 N . . . shall 
haue,.necessari,e firebote, hedge bote [etc.]., .duryng the 
sayd term, without stripe or wast. x6« Bp. Hall Hard 
Texts Isa . vii. 20 In that day, the Lord shall by the hand 
of the Assyrians., make utter strip, & waste of Judah. x66a 
Gurnall Chr. in Arm. 111. verse 17. lx. [Ixi.] 539 ’Tis too 
bad if the tenant pays not his easie rent, but to make strip 
and waste of the trees on his Land-lords ground, this is 
more intolerable. 168a tr. Charter of Cinque Ports 138 
Strip or Estrepement is a Writ for taking Lands from him 
that strips and spoils them. *701 in Charters 4- Gen. Laws 
Massachusetts (1814) 361 No woman that shall be endowed 
of any lands . .as aforesaid, shall commit or suffer any strip 
or waste thereupon, but [etc,]. *891 Century Diet., Strtfi, 
destruction of fences, timber, etc. ; waste. (U.S.) 


STRIP. 

Strip (strip), Also 6 strippe, stryppe, 
7 stripp. [a. or cogn. w. MLG. strifpe strap, 
thong of a whlp-lash, purse-string, etc., perh. L 
Tent, root % strip- : see Stripe sb.' 1 

The MLG. strififie , however, may be for * striififie cogn. 
with Strop sb. ; if so, sense 3 may perh. be an adoption of 
an unrecorded continental use : cf. Du. strop collar, stock.] 

1 . A narrow piece (primarily of textile material, 
paper, or the like ; hence gen.) of approximately 
uniform breadth. 

Pilaster strip (Arch.) : see Pilaster. 

1459 Invent, in Poston Lett. I. 478 Lem, j pece of blak 
kersey with rosys. . . Item, ij. stripis of the same sute. a *548 
Hall Citron., Hat. VIII, xo Strippes of black Veluet, 
euery strip set with a scalop shell. 1607 H. Wanlky in 
Bodl. Q. Rec. (19x5) Jan. 107 That a little strip of Parch- 
ment be pasted to each Tract, with its number written upon 
it. xjo6 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Strip, a small piece of Cloth. 
1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters III. 74 The glare of an egg. . 
spread upon strips of paper. 18x1 in Refi. Comm. Pitbl. 
Rec. Iref.[ 1815)71 The Fees demandable by the Clerk of 
the Enrolments... For ingrossing every double strip of En- 
rolment, o r 7^. 1847 G. Harris Life Ld. Hardivicke III. 
xlv. 284 The following is in Lord Hardwicke's handwriting, 
on a small strip of paper. 1856 Miss Yonce Daisy Chain 
1. xviix, No carpet, except little strips by the bed. x88a 
Gaskbll in Jrnl. Physiol. IV. 51 A strip of muscular tissue 
is cut from the apex of the ventricle. 1907 J. A. Hodges 
Elem. Photogr. (ed. 6) 118 A strip of very fine muhlin. 

■f b. collect . as a material. 

x8oi Jane Austen Lett. (1884) I. 283 My mother has or- 
dered a new bonnet ; and so have I; both white strip, 
trimmed with wliitc ribbon. 

C. A long narrow tract of territory, of land, 
wood, etc. 

18x6 Tuckey Nary. Exfied. R. Zaire vi. (1818) 206 The 
batiks [of the river here] have in some places low strips of 
soil and sand. 1841 W. Spalding Italy $■ It. lsl. 1. 27 The 
county of Nice and duchy of Genoa, which form a long 
narrow strip between the southern side of the mountains 
and the sea. 1842 W. Aitqn Dorn. Econ, (1857) 284 The 
preceding minister, .had planted a strip of firs. . around the 
portion of the glebe on which the manse and offices were 
built. 187a Black Adv. Phaeton vi. 74 This road is bor- 
dered by a strip of common. 1880 Ruskin On Old Road 
(1885) II. 3 A narrow strip of unfilled field. 

d. A narrow piece of board, metal plate, etc. 

1831 Bkewster Optics xxviii. 240 The influence of com- 
pression and dilatation may be well exhibited by taking a 
strip of glass.. and bending it by the force of the hands. 
i860 J. Hewitt Arms <$• Arm. II. 120 Defences in which 
longitudinal strips appear, aie of this [the 14th] century. 
These strips are placed contiguously, on the arms and legs: 
they sometimes foun a mere ridge on the sutfaceofa smooth 
armour. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek, 2430 Strip, a narrow 


piece of board nailed c 


i crack or joint between planks. 


in, wide by 1 in. thick, 
e. A narrow portion of a surface, bounded by 
parallel lines. 

1882 G. M. Minch in Unifil. Kinemat. 185 To find the re- 
sistance of this area, we may consider it as bioken up into 
. .an indefinitely great number of equipotemjal strips. 289a 
Cayley Math. Papers (1897) XI 1 1. 233 The skew surface is 
thus composed of rigid strips or elements, each included 
between two consecutive lines. 

+ 2 . ? Some piece of armour. Obs. rartr*. 

Cf. the mod. application in quot. 1860 in 1 d, and in strip' 
armour. 

C3508 Dunbar Poems xxvl. 37 Bostaris, braggaris, and 
barganeris. . Al bodin in feir of weir, In iakkis, and stryppis 
and bonettis of steill. 

f 3 . An ornamental article of attire worn, chiefly 
by women, about the neck and the upper part of 
the chest. Obs. 

1508 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. tv. 31 When a plum’d Fanne may 
shade thy chalked face, And lawny strips thy naked bosome 
grace. Ibid. IV. vi. 44 Tyr’d with pin’d Ruffes, and Fans, 
and parfclet-strips Anti Buskes, and Verdingales about their 
hips. 164a in Alice M. Earle 'Two Cent, Costume Amer. 
(1903) I, 205 [A Maryland gentleman left by will, with other 
attire, in 1642,] Nine laced stripps, two plain stripps, nine 
quoiffes, one call, eight crasse-cloths [etc.]. *658 J. Smith 
I nnov. Penelope Ulysses in Wit Restored^: 55 A stomacher 
upon her breast so bare, For Strips and Gorgets was not 
then the weare. 

4 . Metallurgy, a. An ingot prepared for rolling 
into plates. 

1876 Encycl. Brit. IV. 217 /a The ingots [of brass] for. roll- 
ing, termed ‘ strips are in the cold state passed successively 
between rolls.. of large size which squeeze them out ana 
extend them lengthwise. 1879 C. Hibbs in Cassell's Techn. 
Educ. IV. 413/1 The ingots or ‘strips ' [of German silver] 
are then rolled into plates. 

b. A narrow flat bar of iron or steel ; hence, 
iron or steel in 1 strips * (more fully strip iron , 
steel). 

Often with prefixed word denoting the purpose, as gas, 
nail, rati, tube, strip. 

1887 Daily News x 6 May 2/3 Bedstead strip varies from 
£5 to £7 P er ton - ancl gus strip £4 17s 6d to £5. 1893 
Ibid. 5 June 2/4 Tube strip in £5 *°s to £$ 15s ; the compe- 
tition in thin strip and hoop iron,. continues keen.. .Hoops 
and thin strips are being offered. . at £ 6 . Local makers ask 
£6 5s for steel strip, 1901 Waterhouse Conduit Wiring 8 
The Conduits are made from selected steel strip. 

5. Mining \ (See quot.) 

1875 Knight DA:/, Mech. 2430 Strip (Mining), an inclined 
trough in which ores are separated by being disturbed 
while covered by a stream of water descending the strip. 

0. attrib., as (sense 1 c) strip-holder, - holding , 
-owner; (sense 4 a) strip-caster ; strip-armour 
Hist., armour for the arms and legs, showing 



STRIP, 


STRIP. 


broad raised strips (see sense i d) alternating with 
sunken bands ; strip-loin [f.S., a particular cut 
of the loin of beef ; strip map, a long narrow 
map, showing the course of a line of road, and the 
places adjacent ; strip ticket, a ticket for a journey 
by a public conveyance, printed with a number of 
similar tickets on a strip of paper; strip-work 
(a) Arch, — strap-work (Stbap sb. 1 7) ; ( b ) = strip- 
armour. 

1860 J. Hewitt Arms $ Arm. II. 121 The manner of 
forming this ■‘’strip-armour is very exactly described 1879 
C. IIibbs in C asserts Techn. Educ. IV. 4x3/1 The “'strip- 
caster ' as lie is termed. (884. B' ham Daily Post 23 Feb. 3/5 
Stripcaster.— Wanted, Steady Man, used to casting Brass 
for rolling. 1898 F. \V. Maitland Township <5- Borough 
C4 Very often the office-holders were “strip-holders or at 
any rate belonged to families which had held strips. 1901 
Month Dec. 603 The “strip-holding of arable land which 
was so universal in England, 1884 Harper's Mag, July 
299/1 Tenderloins, “stnploins, sirloins. 1903 List Hew 
Publications in Daily Citron. 30 July 3/2 ‘The Exeter 
Road.’ “Strip map. 1 The Liverpool ana Manchester Road. 
Strip map. 1 The Carlisle Road \ Strip map. 1906 IVestm. 
Gas. 23 July 10/2 The Strip or Motor-Route Maps. 1898 

F. W. Maitland Totunship <5- Borough 6 The “strip-owners 
are for the more part colleges. 1908 Daily Citron. 7 Sept. 1/5 
The experiment ofsubstituting*striptickets for season tickets 
on the Baker-street and Waterloo, Great Northern and Picca- 
dilly, and Charing-cross, Euston, and Hampstead Railways 
comes into force on October s. 1909 Ibid. 10 July 4/6 Our 
London tube strip-tickets, i860 J. Hewitt Arms p Arm. 
II. 121 In both these sculptures the “strip-work is found 
on the arms and legs. 1893 Reliquary Jan. 16 The third 
stage has a large window in the south wall ; this has deco* 
rated strip-work around it. 

strip (strip), sbA [f. Strip vJ] pi. Tobacco- 
leafwitn the stalk and midrib removed. Also strip- 
leaf. 

1844 Rep. Set. Comm. Tobacco Trade \ Min. Evid. 23* 
The consequence of the permission which is given to import 
strips at the same duty as leaf is,_ that the stalks are ex- 
ported from America to the Continent. 1845 Dodd Brit. 
Mauuf. V. 133 ‘ Strip-leaf’, .is the technical name for to- 
bacco from which the stem of the leaf has been taken away 
before the latter is packed in the hogshead. 1904 Daily 
Citron. 6 May 6/3 His whole imports in March were 133 
hogsheads oi 'strips’ and nineteen hogsheads of leaf to- 
bacco. 

Strip (strip), sb.* Sc. [Prob. a back-formation 
from stript var. of Striped «.] « Stripe sbA 
In some dialects of Scotland the form stripe in this sense 
is unknown in genuine vernacular speech; ‘strips’ is the 
only word, e. g. for the stripes of a tiger or a zebra. 

1789 J. Williams Min. Kingd. I. 80 The strips or streaks 
lie all of them exactly parallel to one another, and exactly 
parallel to the bed of the stone. 1843 J. Ballantink Gaber - 
lunzie's Wallet 304 They wont be long in having sergeant’s 
strips on their arms. 1914 Brit. Mvs. Return 94 Green 
ewer with waved strip below the handle, found in Dora, 
f b. attrib. or adj. Striped. Obs. 

*666 in Maitland Club Miscell. (1840) II. 539 For six 
yeardis of strip silk stuff. .015 08 00. 

Strip (strip), v . 1 Pa. t. and pa. pple. stripped 
(stript), stript. Forma : i -atr^pan, 3 strupen, 
3-6 stripe, 4-6 atrype, 4 strepe, streepe, 
etruype, 4-6 stryppe, 4-7 atrippe, 5 streppe, 

7 stripp, 6 - atrip. Pa. t. r -atr^pte, -atrip te, 

3 strapte, streopte, strupte, 5 strypid, striput, 
strepid, strops, 6 stryp(p)ed, 6- stripped, 
stript. Pa. pple. 1 -striped, 3 istruped, 4 
i-atrupt, i-atripte, 5 strypte, striped, 0 
stryp(p)ed, striped, 7 strip’d, 5- stripped, 6- 
stript. [ME. stripe , strepe, strupe (u) OE. 
*striepan, *strlpan, *strypan (whence be-strypan 
to plunder, despoil : see Bestbip v.), corresp. to 
MLG., MDu. strdpen (mod.Du. stroopen), to plun- 
der, strip, MHG. stroufen to skin, chastise (mod. 

G. streifen to strip off) WGer. *stranpjan ; the 
Tent, root *stranp- : *strup- prob. occurs also in 
MHG. strupftn tostrip off, and possiblyin Sutopri. 

The normal mod. form of the present-stem would be 
* stripe ; the shortening of the vowel prob. took place first 
before the two consonants in the pa. t. and pa, pple. stript , 
and hence extended to the pres.-stem. 

The mod.Du. sirippen to strip (tobacco), some- 
times cited as cognate, is prob. from Eng.] 

I. To unclothe, denude, 

1 . trans. To divest (a person, body) of clothing; 
to undress, make bare or naked. Often more 
definitely with compl. or phrase, to strip naked , 
to strip to the skin, (to the buff). Const, of *)• out of 
(one’s clothing). 

a M25 Juliana. 16 He het hatterliche strupen hire steoxt 
naket. 0386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 807 Ye dide me streepe 
out of my poure weede And richely me cladden. 1387 
Trevisa tiigden (Rolls) VIII. 221 [Heo] was i-stripte ana 
i-scourged £L. exspoliata Jlagcllaretnr], c 1440 Promt. 
Part). 480/1 Strypyn, or streppyn, or make nakyd, undo, 
denude, 0x450 Mirk's Feslial 121 pay buffed hym and 
kobbyd hym, and aftyr striput hym naked. 1530-1 Act 22 
Hen. VIII, c. 12 § 2 They shall stiype hym naked from the 
myddel upwarde & cause hym to be whypped. a 1586 
Sidney Arcadia it. xix. (1912) 272 For there they began to 
strip her of her clothes, when I came in among them. 159s 
Timme Ten Eng. Lepers vii. I j, Her husband . .might strip 
her out of her clothes, . .and beat her openly. 1657 Billingsly 
Brashy-Martyrol. xxxii. 119 Strip, strip, man, woman, 
child, , . Leave not a rag on, turn them out of doors. 1697 
Dryden AEnfis n, 534 Thus Ripheus, Dymas, all the Trojan 
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Train, Lay down their own Attire and strip the slain. 1825 
Scott Talism. v, He beheld the anchorite stripping his 
shoulders with frantic haste of their shaggy mantle. *891 
Farrar Darkn, It Dawn Ixv, It meant stripping him naked, 
..and then beating him to death with rods. ... 

reft. 0*386 Chaucer March. T. 714 Anon he pxeyde hire 
strepen hire al naked, c 1450 Gesta Row. xiii. ,43 1 He strepid 
him, and shewid his woundis. 1600 Siiaks. A.Y.L. iv. iii. 
147 Who led me instantly vnto his Caue, There stript hira- 
selfe. 166a J. Davies tr. Mandelslo's Trav. 27, I made 
some difficulty to accept of the profers they made me to 
strip themselves naked. 1720 Prior Truth fir ralshood 23 
The Nymph.. Stript herself naked to the skin. 1839 Lane 
Arab. His. I. 78 He then stripped himself, and dived round 
the net. 187* [see Buff sb. 1 3I. 

intr. for reft. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot s Turn. 1 31 
Benches, where you sit down, and lay your cloaths after 
you have stript. 1725 Dr. Foe Voy. round World (1840) 
308 The other, being a good swimmer, stripped and put off 
to it. 1896 Housman Shropshire Lad Iv, Now that other 
lads than 1 Strip to bathe on Severn shore. 

f b, fig. phrase. [Cf. Fr. * se clespouiller avant 
que se coucher ’ (Cotgr.).] 

1675 South Serw. (1695) 571 Some fond, easy Fathers think 
fit to strip themselves before they lie down to_ their long 
sleep, and to settle their whole Estates upon their Sons. 

0. transf. (jocular nonce-use). 

i6ox Siiaks. 2 \oel. H. m. iv, 274 Therefore on, or strippe 
your sword starke naked. 

d. To divest (a person, oneself) of outer gar- 
ments, or of some specified outer garment. Const. 
of, foul of. Sometimes in phr. to strip to, + into, 
f unto (the shirt or other inner garment). 

1:142* Hoccleve Je restates' Wife 933 He strypid hir 
anoon left al delay, Vn-to hir sinok. 1530 Tindale Gen. 
xxxvii. 23 They strypte him [loseph] out of his gay coote 
that was vpon him. <21548 Hall Citron., Hen. VIII, 63 
Diverse offenders, .came wel appareled to Westmynster & 
sodeynly stryped them into their shertes. a 1627 H. Shirley 
Mart. Soldier v. (1638) 1 1 b. How comes she to this habit e? 
Went she thus in 7 Epid. No Sir, mine owne hands stript 
her into rags. *67* Milton Samson 1188 Then like a Robber 
[thou] stripdst them of thir robes. 1789 W. Buchan Dow. 
Med. (1790) 133, 1 have known mechanics frequently contract 
fatal diseases, by working stiipt at an open window. x8as 
Byron Juan vu. ixxiii, An old man.. besmear’d with dust, 
Stript to his waistcoat. 1831 Scott Cast. Dang, viii, Two 
or three atchers showed themselves, stripped of their tunics, 
and only attired in their shiits and hose. *865 Trollope 
Belton list, xvi, He had already stripped himself of his wrap- 
pings, . .and . .at once followed Clara to the squire’s room. 
fig. 1675 H. Teonge Diary (1825) 68 Ther fore our Ad- 
mirall strips himself to his shirt; viz. he stays before the 
towne only with 3 shipps more. 

e. intr. for rtjl. Also of an athlete, a pugilist, 
etc. : To take off one’s ordinary wearing apparel 
in preparation for a contest. 

1688 Bunyan Heavenly Footm, (1734) 27 If thou intendest 
to win, thou must Strip, thou must lay aside every Weight. 
S711 Steele Sped. No. 51 F_5 [The author] in the Rover, 
makes a Country Squire sjjip to his Holland Drawers... 
The Pleasantry of Stripping almost Naked has been since 
practised.. very successfully at Bartholomew Fair. 1833 
Q. Rev. XLIX. 391 Whether it be the prize-fighter who 
strips in the ring, or the t ace-horse at the starting-post. 
2887 Shearman Athletics 73 A sprinter, too, to use a cant 
phrase of pedestrianism, ‘strips big’ — i. e. looks bigger 
stripped than he docs in his clothes. 

1. trans. To deprive of armour, insignia, orna- 
ments ; also fig. Also const, fout of. 

e 1386 Chaucer JCnt.'s T. *48 To ransake in the taas of 
hodyes dede, Hem for to strepe of hartleys and of wede. 
*59* Stow Ann. 665 His souldiors were stripped out of their 
harnes. and let go. x6aa Fiiz-Geffry Elisha 34 Doe they 
ake to bee. .stripped [ printed shipped] of their Jewels as the 
Israelites were 7 11784 Cqwper Task vi. 640 What heathen 
would have dar’d To strip Jove’s statue of his oaken wreath, 
And bang it up in honour of a man 7 *837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 
1. 11. iv, Caron . . regains his Lawsuit . . ; strips Reporter Goez- 
man of the judicial ermine. x866 Sir T. Seaton Cadet to 
Colonel II. iii. 86 The mutineers were stripped of their 
uniforms. 

f g. To discharge (a liveried servant). Obs. 

1756 Foote Engl, nt.fr. Paris 1, Wks. 1799 I. 97 If you 
suffer that fellow to enter my doors again, I’ll strip and 
discard you the very minute. 

h. To remove the clothing of (a racehorse) ; also 
intr. of a horse, to undergo this process. 

1730 Cheny List Horse-Matches 35 The three.. run all on 
the wrong side a Post, at doing which Sweetest when naked 
broke away to the Place where they strip’d her. 1857 G. A. 
Lawrence Guy Liv. ix. 83 The bell for saddling rang, and 
the horses came out. The mare stripped beautifully, as 
fine as a star. x86o Baily's Mag. I. no We have never 
seen a better, looking lot of two-year olds stripped at so 
early a period of the year. 

2. fig. a. To divest or dispossess (a person, one- 
self) of attributes, titles, rights, honours, offices, 
etc. Const. + out of, ffrom, of. 

c 1320 Castle of Love 431 in Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 
366 Ne helped him no >iug..pat his fo..I-strupt him al 
start-naked. Of miat and strengbe al bare I-maked. 1561 
HoBY.tr. Castigliond s Courtier xi. (xgoo) 1x7 The prince 
stripping himself of the person of a prince, and minglinge 
himself equallye with his underlinges. 1608 Shaks. Lear 
iv. iii. 45 (Qos.) His own vnkindnes That stript her from 
his benediction. z6zo Holland Camden's Brit. (1637) 621 
Stephen afterwards stript him out of these Honours. 1663 
Patrick Parab. Pilgrim x. (1687) 56 He ought to strip him- 
self of all undue affections to the world. X675 Bunyan 
Saved by Grace Wks. (169a) 561/1 Of his Godhead he could 
not strip .himself. X776 Gibbon Dec!. 4 F. v. (1782) 1 . 148 
Many cities of the east were stript of their ancient honours. 
*851 Robertson Serw. Ser. n. ». (1864) 2 He stripped the 
so-called religious party . . of their respectability. 1849 Mac. 
aulay Hist. Eng. vi, II. 126 Queensbcrry was stripped of 


all his employments. *880 Dixon Windsor III, xxiv. 245 
The cardinal stripped him of his deanery. 1906 C. Bigg 
Wayside Sk. Eccl. Hist. iii. 81 Strip him of his mantle of 
Euphuism and you wilt find him always sensible and candid, 
b. To denude or divest (a thing) of attributes. 

*597 Hooker Eccl. Pol, v. Ixv. § 3 There is no necessitie 
of snipping sacraments out of all such attire of Ceremonies 
as mans wtsedotne hath at any time clothed them withall. 
1690 Locke Hum. Und. in. xi.. § 7 When I shall see any of 
those Combatants, strip all his Terms, of Ambiguity and 
Obscurity,.. I shall think him a Champion for Knowledge, 
Truth, and Peace. *746 Hervey Medit. (18x8) 272 Some- 
times I have seen that resplendent globe, stript of her 
radiance. 18*4 Scott St. Rouan's xxix, Your friend, sir, 
must at least strip his proposals of their fine gilding. 1856 
H. Brit. Rev. XXVI. 3g The canonical writings have, in 
the process, been stripped of every claim to our regard. 
1859 J i.riisoN Brittany x. 161, I doubt the wisdom of strip- 
ping .all social events of everything that appeals to the 
imagination. 1908 Programme of Modernism 223 The 
ecclesiastical authority.. should strip itself of that external 
pomp which adorns it in the eyes of the public. 

e. To expose the character or nature of (a 
person or thing). 

1619 H. Hutton Follies Anat. B 7, Shutting my Muse in 
silence, least she strip This Saint-like creature witli a Satyres 
whip. *781 Cowper Charity 494 He hides behind a magis- 
terial air His own offences, and strips others bare. 1781 — 
Expost. 141 He stripp’d th’ impostors in the noon-day sun; 
Sliow’d that they follow’d all they seem’d to shun. 

3 . To plunder, spoil ; to deprive totally (whether 
justly or otherwise) of possessions, or of something 
specified ; to render destitute. 

f a. without const. Obs. 

For slang uses see quot. a 1700. 

a 1225 Juliana 62 pu. .deidest. .ant stepe adun & strupt- 
est [MS. Bodl. herhedest] belle. 01425 Eng. Conq. Ire- 
land 144 Thay [the governors of Ireland], .pulled & strepe 
ham that non harme dydde. (612 S. Rto Art ofjvgling 
C 4 b, He that hath the first dice, is like aiwaies to siripp 
and rob al) the table about. 2692 Luttrkm. Brief Ret. 
(1857) II. 530 They also brought off 50 wounded men, and 
divers of the dead with them, the enemy haveing not then 
stript the feild. at 700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, St? ip, c. 
to Rob or Gut a House, to unrig any Body, or to Bite them 
of their Money. Strip the ken, c. to Gut the House. Strip 
the Table, c. to Winn all the Money on the Place. 

b. const, of. Common in 17-1 8th c. Now 
rare. 

*594 Sclimus Greene’s Wks. (Grosart) XIV. 216 We that 
haue fought with mighty Prester John, And stript th’ 
/Egyptian soldau of his camp. 1598 R. Bernard tr. Terence, 
Andria iv. v. 86 Despoliavit ?tos omnibus. He hath not left 
vs a dish to eate our meat in. He hath stript vs of al. 
a 1656 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 143 Many a one here is 
borne to a fair estate, and is strip’t of it. a 1716 South Serw. 
(1727) VI. 114 An endeavour to strip him of his Friends. 1726 
Whole Art Mod. Gaming 27 It is about a thousand to one 
but he is so unlucky, as to come away clean stript of all bis 
Money. *7*7 [E. Dorrington] Philip Ouarll (1816) 78 
Yearly stripping the eagles of their eggs had prevented their 
increase. 1737 tn 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. I. 366 
His fate was to be strip’d of all he had in Sweden. 1769 
Robertson Chas. V, vii. Wks. 1851 IV. 200 [They] in the 
space of a few weeks, stripping him entirely of his dominions, 
drove him. .to take refuge in the court of Bavaria. 

c. To deprive or rid (a substance or thing) of. 

m *675 G. Harvey Dis. Loud. xxiv. 265 The Basis whereof 
is Antimony stripped of its venenous Sulphur. *796 Kir- 
wan Elan. Min. (ed. 2) I. 49* Macquer first discoveied, 
that Prussiated Iron, or Berlin blue, might be stripped of 
the tinging matter by digestion with alkalis. 1837 P. Keith 
Bet. Lex. 71 Plants are often stripped of their colours by 
the operation of the same agents through which they ori- 
ginally acquired them. 

4 . To denude (a thing) of its covering, esp. (a 

tree) of its bark, (a seed) of its skin, (a fruit) of its 
rind. , 

<2x225 Alter, R. 148 Heo haueS bipiled mine figer— irend 
of al |>e rinde, despoiled [MS. C. istruped] hire sterc naked. 
*660 in Vemty Mem. (1904) II. 99 A greate parcell of silke 
W* was that day to bee delivers, and at tne day of de- 
livery we have a little trouble in weighing of itt, stripping 
of itt, and severali other things. *727-46 Tuousoif Summer 
688 Thou best anana,.. Quick let me strip thee of thy tufty 
coat, Spread thy ambrosial stores, and feast with Jove ! 
1823 W. Cobbett Riir. Rides (*853) *63 They have been 
stripping trees (taking the bark off) about five or six days. 
*841 Benny Cycl. XXI. *84/1 When the seed is stripped of 
its testa. 1883 Hampsh. Gloss,, Strip, to bark the oak tree. 

f 5 . To skin (an animal; in Hunting spec, a 
hare). Obs. 

c 1400 Master of Game (MS. Dlgby 182) xxxiv, penne 
shulde she [sc. the hare] be stripped all, saue the Heede. 
1486 Bk. St. Albans , Hunting e iii b, Now to speke of the 
bestes when thay be slayne How many be strypte and how 
many be flayne. AH that here skyne and talow and Rounge 
leue me Shall be flayne safe the hare for he shall stripte be. 
1530 Tindale Lev. i. 6 And let the burntofferynges be 
strypped and hewed in peces. 1575 Turberv. Venerieioo 
An hart or a bucke is flayed, a hare strypped. *677 N. Cox 
GentL Recreat. (ed. 2) 15 The Hare is Stripped or Cased. 
1770 G; White Selbome , Let. to Pennant Mar., Understand- 
ing that it was not stripped, I proceeded to examine this tare 
quadruped [sc, a moose]. 

8. To deprive (a plant o/lts foliage or fruit) ; to 
remove (seed or grain from the straw). 

*697 Dryden Virg. Georg, n. 504 Crop luxuriant Straglers, 
nor be loath To strip the Branches of their leafy Growth. 
X733/W. Ellis Chiltern 4 Vale Farm. 87 The Rook is a 
subtil Fowl, and will strip a Walnut Tree in a little time. 
*759 Mills tr. Duhamels Hush. i. ii. (1762) 3 We sometimes 
see trees strip’d by insects. *837 P. Keith Bot. Lex. 74 “ 
the upper part of a branch is stripped of its leaves. x86r 
Smiles Engineers 11 . 110 The plait of stripping the com 
frpm the straw by means of a scutcher. 
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7. To empty, make bare, clear out (a place, 
thing) of its contents, ornaments, etc. 

1616 W. Browne Brit, Past. n. iii. 39 The bowels of our 
mother were not ript For Madet-pits, nor the sweet mea. 
dowes stript Of their choise beauties. 1753 Ch A t, loner 
Cnth . Chr. Instr. 220 Our Altars are also uncovered and 
stript of all their Ornaments. 1765 Land, Chron. 14-17 
Sept. 272/1 And while she went in a fright, to see if it was 
true, he [a thief] in the mean time stripped the room of 
things to the value of 30 .shillings. 1826 Lamb Pop. Falla, 
ties xi, His goodly shelves are one by one stript of his fa- 
vourite old authois. 1828-32 Webster, Strip,,. q. To de. 
prive; to make bare by cutting, gracing or other means; 
as, cattle stiip the ground of its herbage. 1894 Bridges 
Feast 0/ Bacchus i. 11a, I stripped the house for a sale. 
1913 J. H. Morrison On Trail of Pioneers xxvi. 123 It was 
no loss when the islands were stripped of the fragrant 
wood. 

b. To strip up : (see qnot. 1893 ). Now dial. 
1664 Evelyn Sylva xxvii. 72 Cutting all the rest away., 
stripping up such as you spare from their extravagant 
Blanches. 1893 Wiltih. Gloss,, Strip up, to shroud [/. e. 
trim] the lower part of a tree, as is usually done with hedge- 
iow timber at intervals. 

f o. Used with allusion to Strip sbA Obs. 

1682 tr. Charter of Cinque Ports 138 Strip or Estrepement 
is a Writ for taking Lands from him that strips ana spoils 
them. x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. a) II. 409 This may excuse 
the trustees, if they, .attempt to strip the estate of the timber. 

d. ? To clear (land) of a crop. 

1844 H. S rEPUF.Ns Bk, Farm II. 2 The reason for stripping 
turnips is to supply food to the sheep in the most convenient 
form. The portion of the turnip ground allotted to sheep is . . 
drawn or stript, that is, a certain proportion of the turnips is 
left on the ground, for the use of the sheep, and the other is 
carried away to the steading, to be consumed by the cattle. 
*886 Pall Mall Gas. 6 Apr. 14/1 Of this quantity 320,000 
acres were not reaped.. or what crop there was was mown 
for hay. This reduces the area actually stripped for wheat 
to 1, 630,000 acres. 

8 . To lake away the accessories, equipment, or 
furniture of ; to dismantle. 

1683 Moxon Meets. Exert., Printing xiv. xxii. § 2. 207 
Thus the first Quarter is Stript. .in order to be distributed. 
Ibid. xxiv. Diet. 391 Strip a Form. [Reference to prec. 
quot.] *688 Holme Armoury nr, 125/2 [Printing] Strip a 
Form, is to take away all the Furniture from about it, and 
lett it so remain on the Letter board to be distributed. 
*769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) s.v., To Strip the 
masts, is to unrig a ship, or deprive the masts of their 
machinery and furniture. 1798 in Nicolas Disp. Nelson 
(1846) VII. p. clvi, The Guerrfer and Conquerant made a 
very inefficient resistance, the latter being soon stripped of 
her main and mi/cn-masts. *807 Sir R. Wilson Jrnl. 24 
Sept, in Lift (1862) II. viii. 370 When the squall passed we 
attenipted to hoist the sails again but again we were stripped. 
*867 Smytii Sailor's Word-bk., Stripped to the Girt-line , 
all the standing-rigging and furniture having been cleared 
off the masts in the course of dismantling. 1881 Greener 
Gun 262 Stripping and repairing guns. To take to pieces a 
breech-loader for cleaning or repairs, first remove the fore- 
end and barrels. Ibid., To strip breech-actions,.. the first 
thing will be to remove the spring. Ibid. 263 To strip a 
muzzle-loader, first remove the lock. *888 J acobi Printers' 
Yocab. 134 Strip a forme , to take away the furniture from 
the pages of a forme, and thus leave it naked. 

II. To doff, take off, peel away. 

8 . To remove (the clothes, a garment, trappings, 
hair) from a person, body. 

a. With adv. off, away, or with prep, off, from, 
c *290 St. Francis ir in . 9 . Eng. Leg. 34 He strepte of is 
clones of is rug and 3&f Jris pouere knyjt. c 1290 Behet 2201 
ibid. *69 Ase heo strepten of is clones, al a-boue heo founde 
Cleikene clones. 13.. Coer de L. 3399 And loke that hee 
her here off strype, Off hed, off herd, and eke off lyppe. 
c *386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 143 And to the hors he goth nym 
faire and wel, He strepeth of the brydel right anon. *387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 173 pis Cambises, .made men 
stripe of peskyn of a iuge, for he nadde i-ietie a false dome. 
*660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 220 This Prince.. sLript 
off his gorgious habilliments. 1797 Ht. Lee Canterb. T., 
Old Woman's T. (*799) I. 389 Stripping away his upper 
garment, and displaying the badge of knighthood upon his 
shoulder. *895 R. W. Chambers K ing in Yellow, etc. (1909) 
235 As she spoke she stripped off her gloves. 

fig. *340 Ayenb. 98 Pet hi ous delyun of J>e zeue dyadliche 
zennes and hu>e strepe of al oure heiten and ine hare stede 
zette . . pe zeue uirtues. *549 J. Olde Erasm. Par. Ephes. 
Prol. <E iiij b, Christe wouldc not stycke cleane on onr 
backes, onlesse olde Adam be stryped cleane of, wyth all his 
ragged rotten patches of infidellue and sinfulnes. *766 J. 
Towers Brit. Biog. 1 . 127 [Chaucer] discovered nature 
in all her appearances, and stripped off every disguise. *780 
Cowper Prosr. Err. 583 Habits are soon assum’d: but, 
when we strive To strip them off, 'tis being flay’d alive. 
1874 Green Shot t Hist. iii. § t. 115 Picture after picture 
strips the veil from the corruption of the medieval Church. 
*884 L. J. Jennings Croker Papers I. i. 3 The. immense 
correspondence of all kinds which he left strips away 
disguises. 

D. without adv. : To divest oneself of. Chiefly Sc. 
1760-2 Goldsm. Cit. W. cii, [She] never once attempted to 
strip a single petticoat, or cover the board, as her last stake, 
with her head-clothes. *837 Carlyle Ft. Rev. III. vi. vi, 
The guests all stript their coats. *85S Poultry Chron. II I. 
are Aleck stripped his buckskins for the attempt. *870 J. K. 
Hunter Lift Studies xliv. 271 They.. had a consultation 
as to whether, .one of them should strip his stockings and 
shoon and carry the other on his back. 
fig. *853 Lytton My Novel xii. xxx, Strip the mask, 
Audley Egerton ; let the world know you for what you are 1 
+ 10. To take as plunder or spoil. 06 s. 
ct2oo Trim Coll. Horn. 105 Erest he strepte of himhtsshep. 
*S99 Shaks. Hen, V, 1. i. ** For all the Temporal! Lands .. 
Would they strip from vs. *79* Cow per Iliad xvn. 102 He 
knew at once wno stripp'd Euphorbus* arms^ 

11. To remove (an adhering covering of skjn, 
Von. IX. 


bark, lead, paper, etc.) ; to pull off (leaves, fruit) 
from a tree, etc. Also to strip off. 

c 1430 Two Cookety-bks 27 Take Almaundys..& strype of 
{je skyn. *486 Bk. St. Albans biijb, Take a knyfe. and 
stripe the skynne a way from the necke. *688 Holme 
Armoury m. 86/2 [Wett-Glover.] Pulling is stripping the 
Wooll.of the skin. Ibid. in. 97/1 [Cushion and Bed Terms.] 
Stripping the Feathers from the Quills. 1697 Drydhn 
sEnets 1. 295 Some strip the Skin, some portion out the 
Spoil. *769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekeeper (1778) 363 
Gather your currants when the sun is hot upon them, strip 
them from the stalks, c 1770 Mrs. Glasse Compl. Con- 
fetitoner 26 Take young and thick stalks of angelica.., strip 
off the skins, and cut them into narrow slips. 1780 Min or 
No. 93 F 8 The best china was set out... The covers were 
stripped from the worked chair-bottoms. *836 Philos. 
Mag. Dec. 484 So perfect is the sheet of copper thus formed, 
that, on being stripped off, it has the polish and even a 
counterpart of every scratch of the plate on which it is de- 
posited, 1849 M. Taylor's Builders Price-bk. 63 Stripping 
and relaying ladies, countess, and duchess slating, pet 
square, o 10 o. *834 Poultry Chron. II. 2a Directly the 
feathers are snipped from the poultry, throw them loosely 
in the corner. *888 W. J. Harrison Ilist. Photogr. xiii. 112 
In the same year (1833) the Frenchman, Galliard, coated 
collodion negatives with gelatine, and then stripped them 
from the glass. *891 Law Rep., Weekly Notes 78/2 The 
act of the defendants in stripping off the roof amounted to. a 
forcible entry. 1913 J. G. Frazer Psyche's Task (ed. 2) xii. 
30 When he has stripped the fruit [from the tree], the rascal 
restores the charm to its proper place. 

b. intr. Of bark, membrane : To lend or adapt 
itself to the process of peeling or decortication. 
Of a layer of metal : To become detached. 

1877 J F.FFERTES Gamekeeper at H. i. (1890) 13 In the spring, 
when the oak timber is throwed (because, you see, the sap 
be rising, and the batk strips then). *899 A Mutt's Syst. 
Med. VII. 712 The leptomeninges stripping, on the contrary, 
with undue ease. *903 Electro-plating (ed. P. N. Hasluck) 
*32 Silver will strip under the burnisher when it is deposited 
too fast or too slow. 

12. To remove, roll up (a sleeve). Now only 
with up. Also absol. 

*399 Shaks. Hen. V, IV. iii. 47 Then will he strip his sleeue, 
and shew his skarres. 1607 B. Barnes Divils Charter Proi. 
A 2 b, Presently the Pronotary strippeth vp Alexanders 
sleeue and letteth his arme bloud in a saucer. *7*1 ‘ J. 
Distaff’ Char, Don Sacheverellio 3 He stript up, and 
shew’d..amostthundring Arm. ei8iS Hauls tons Juvenile 
Tracts vii. 9 If his shirt sleeves were stripped up to his 
elbows. 

13. To slip off (a jewel) from the arm, a ring 
from the finger. 

*6** Shaks. Cymb. 11. iv. rot, I begge but leaue to ayre 
this Iewell...She stript it from her Arme. *632 J. Bur- 
rouchrs Exp. Hosea ii. x86 Strip from your fingers your 
gold rings. *863 A. Cary Ball., Lyrics Hymns 117 She 
stript from her finger the shining ring. 

14. To remove entirely, clear off (vegetation). 

1839 Fr. A. Kemble Resid. Georgia (1863) 26* They have 
almost stripped the trees and thickets along the swamp road 
since I first came here. 

III. Technical uses. 

16. Tin-washing . (See quot. 1674 .) Also to 
wash out (gold). 

*674 Ray Prep. Tin (E.D.S.) 12 Washing and sifting of it, 
which they call stripping of it. 1873 T. H. Collins Metal 
Mining 34 The tin gravel is ’ stripped’ at a cost of 3s. to 6s. 
per ton. 187* Simpson Retit, 19 The wash dirt will be full 
of gold, ready to strip. 

10. Tobacco-manuf. To remove the leaves from 
the stems of (tobacco). Also absol. 

*688 Holme Armoury m. . xxii. (Roxb.) 274/1 Termes 
used by Tobacconists. Strip it, is take all the stalks away 
from the leaues. *786 Act 26 Geo. Ill, c. 32 § 1 No . . Tobacco 
stalks stripped, nor Snuff manufactured from Tobacco so 
imported, snail be removed [etc.]. 1883 Killebrew Rep. 
Culture <$• Curing Tobacco U. S. 154 If there should happen 
to be no damp days when it is desired to strip, a few days 
in the cellar will impart the necessary moisture. Ibid. 186 
In stripping tobacco, the leaves are pulled from the stalks 
and tied in bundles. 

b. To remove the stalk and midrib from 
(tobacco-leaf). Cf. Stem vfi 3 a. 

*844 Rep. Sel. Comm. Tobacco Trade , Min. Evid. 233 
Tobacco could be stripped here at from *8 d. to as. a cwt. 
1881 Spoils' Encyel. Indnstr. Arts tv. 1341 Cutting is the 
process by which the damped [tobacco-]leaves, whether 
stripped or not, are most extensively prepared for smoking in 
pipes and cigarettes. 

17. Mech. To tear off (the thread from a screw 
or bolt, the teeth from a wheel). 

*873 Neltiiropp Watch-suorh 21 The teeth of the scape- 
wheel will, by 1 evolving against the jagged edge, be cut off ; 
the wheel is then stript. *873 Knight Diet. Mech. 2430 
Strip (Machinery), to tear the thread off a screw. 

b. To rip off the screw thread of (a cannon-ball 
or bullet ) ; to render incapable of receiving the 
rotatory direction from the rifling of the barrel. 

*839 Ure Diet. Arts 477 Instead of one quarter of a turn, 
which was the utmost that could be safely given in the old 
way, without danger of stripping the ball, a whole turn 
round the barrel, in its length, can be given to the two 
grooved rifles. 

c. intr. for reft. 

*854 Chamb. Jrnl. II. 202 If the charge of gunpowder be 
inordinately great, the ball may strip, to use the technical 
ph rase : in other words, it may h ave jts screw-thread rendered 
ineffective by the mere force of discharge.. *833 A. Piper 
Milit. 4 Nad. Diet, s.v., A rifle bullet is said to strip when 
it passes out of the barrel of a rifle.. without receiving the 
spiral motion on its axis. *88* Greener Gun 169 Immedi- 
ately the barrel gets hot and expands, the bullets strip. 


18. Mining. To lay bare (a mineral deposit, 
etc.) : see quot. 1839 . 

1839 Ure Diet. A rts 842 If . , the vein be quite distinct from 
the rock, the laboui maybe facilitated, as well as the separa- 
tion of the ore, by disengaging the vein on one of its faces 
through a certain extent, the rock being attacked separately. 
This operation is called stripping the vein. 1839 M urchison 
Stlur. Syst. 1. xxxvi. 490 On ‘stripping’ the fault towards 
the trough, the limestone was found to be in contact with a 
seam of coal. 1887 Times (weekly ed.) 9 Dec. 1/4 Mr. Mor- 
gan has . .now as the phrase goes, 1 stripped the lode ’, so that 
many thousands of tons of stone, richly laden with gold, are 
ready to be stoped. 

19. To smooth (a metal surface) by filing or the 
like j to smooth the surface of (a file-blank) pre- 
paratory to cutting the teeth ; alsd see quot. 1880 . 

183* J.. Holland Manuf. Metal I. 301 The file is now in 
a state either to be stripped or ground. *833 Franke Beil's 
Technol. WSrterb. II. 521 To Strip a piece of work (to finish- 
off with a smooth file, or to smooth the sui face with a hard 
file), Abfeilen. Finir de limer. *880 Encycl. Brit. XI. 
279/2 The [gun-]barrels are then * stripped ’—that is, turned 
down the whole length to correspond with the bore. 1898 
J. Southward Mod. Printing^ I. 96 [The leads are finished] 
by ‘ stripping or ‘ shaving', in a stripping machine. 

20. Carding, a. (See quot. 1 S 35 .) b. To re- 
move fluff, etc. from the teeth of (a card). 

1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 182 Which cylinder is employed 
as a stripper in place of a doffing-comb, to take off or strip 
the slivers of wool from the doffing cylinder. *891 Labour 
Commission Gloss., Stripper, the man who strips the cards 
or leather combs of fluff. 

21. Cloth-snaking. (See quot. 1904 .) 

*896 W. M. Gardner Wool Dyeing 32 This process is fre- 
quently resorted to for ‘stripping’ off the colour of dyed 
material previous to re-dyeing. 1904 Eng. Dial. Did., Strip 
v.,..A cloth-making term: to pai tially remove the colour 
from dyed material when the colour is found to be too ' full.' 

22. Metallurgy. (See qnot.) 

*884 W. H. Greenwood Steel £ Iron (ed. 2) 5 '642 Steel 
ingots, when newly shipped — that is, withdrawn from the 
moulds in which they have been cast — are far too hot in the 
interior for immediate rolling. 

23. Electrometallurgy. To remove (the plating 
horn a plated article, the metal from a positive 
pole, etc.) by electrolysis. Also intr. of a plating : 
To come off. 

1877 A. Watt Electro-Metallurgy (ed. 6) 133 In coating 
steel or iron articles with nickel, deposition should not be 
allowed to take place too rapidly at first, otherwise the 
metal will be liable to strip. *880 Ibid. (ed. 7) 114 Nickel- 
plated articles may be stripped in this solution by immersing 
them in it for a few moments. *880 J. W. Urquharx Electro - 
plating vi. 162 Deposits of nickel having a brilliant appear- 
ance on leaving the solution, .are very apt to strip.. 1898 
Threlfall Laboratory A rts iv. 306 The platinum foil test- 
ing cathode may also be ‘ stripped ’ by making it an anode. 

IV. 24. Comb.: strip bush slang (see quot.) ; 
Btrip-jack-naked dial. = beggar -my -neighbour (see 
Beggar v. 3 ) ; strip-me-naked slang, gin. 

*863 Motion's Slang Diet, (ed. 2), * Stiip -bush, a fellow who 
steals clothes put out to dry after washing. *88* Oxfordsh. 
(, Snppl .) Gloss., * Stiip Jatk naked, a game at cards some- 
times called ‘ Byet (beat) my neighbour out of doors.’ *73* 
Gen. Advertiser 7 Mar. 1/2 (ft. <5- Q. 5th Ser. VII. 69/2) 
“Strip-me-naked, or Royal Gin for Evei, *736 [see Gun- 
powder 3]. 

+ Strip, »- 2 Obs. Also 5 strype, 6 strimpe. 
[Proximate origin obscure ; f. Teut. loqt *stnp - : 
see Stripe^] 

1. intr. To move or pass swiftly. 

c *400 Rowland <S- O, 560 And other stroke he to hym here, 
And Doun by-fme hym it strypes there, his schelde a waye 
it reuede. *379 Gosson Sell. Abuse Fib, The swiftest 
Hound, when he is hallowed, strippes forth. *6*6 Browne 
Brit. Past, 11. iii. 119 Th’ Eagle. . To countries farre remote 
would bend her flight, And with vnwearied wing strip 
through the side. Ibid. 11. v. 905 As the Westerne side shee 
stript along. 

2. irans. To pass or surpass in running, flying, 
etc. ; to pass by in travelling : = OUTSTRIP V. 
(recorded from 1580 ). 

c *590 Greene Fr, Bacon 1. i. 4 Alate we ran the deere, and 
through the Lawndes Stript with our nagges the loftie 
frolicke bucks. ? *603 Drayton Poems Lyr 4 r Past., Man 
in Moone H 7 b, She. .calls downe the. Dragons that her 
chariot drawe, and..mounteth thereon, in twinkling of an 

% stripping the winds. *6*3 Beaum. & Fl. Honest Mails 
>rt. i. i, Before he reacht it, he was out of bieath, And 
then the other stript him. c 1624 Chapman Hymn to Apollo 
641 When first, they stript the Maleane Proniont’rie : loucht 
at Laconias soile, [etc.]. 1774 dnn. Reg., Poetry, 211 But 
mark the beauteous Antelope !. .he strips the wind, And 
leaves them lagging, panting, far behind. 

Strip (strip), z>A [Cogn. w. Stripe rA®; cf. 
WFlem. strippen to draw (something) between the 
fingers or the teeth, in order to extract the contents 
or remove the leaves, etc. ; also strip stream of 
milk from a teat.] 

1. irans. To extract (the milk from a cow’s 
udder). Now spec, to extract the milk temaimng 
in the udder after the normal milking, esp. by a 
particular movement of the hand (see quot.. 1844 ). 

*6io Fletcher Faithf, Sheph. 1. ii. B3 b, More white Then 
the. new milke we strip before day light From the full 
fraighted bags of our faire flockes. *788 W. H. Marshall 
Yorksh. II. 337 To Strip ; to draw the aftermilkings of cows. 
*79* W. Bartram Trav. 310 When the milkmaid has taken 
her share of milk, she looses the calf, who strips the cow. 
1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm II. 434 Stripping consists of 
seizing the teat firmly near the root between the face of the 
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tkumb and the side of the fore-finger. 1863 Mas. Gaskell 
Sylvia's Lavers xv, Never were cows that requited such 
1 stripping,’ or were expected to yield such 1 afteiings' as 
Black Nell and Daisy that night. 

2. To draw between the finger and thumb, 
through, the closed hand, etc. In various technical 
uses: a. Catgut-making. (See quot.) 

*883 R. Haldane Workshop Ree. Ser. ii. 320 '1 [In pre- 
paring fiddle-strings] the gut.. is stripped through a ling., 
or through a perforated brass thimble, the thumb being 
pressed upon the gut as it is passed through. 

b. Fish-culture . To press ont with the hand the 
ripe roe or milt fiom (a fish). 

2884 Dav Fishes Gt. Btit. I. p. cix, The mode of spawning 
01 stripping fish., requires practice, 
e. Farriery. (See quot.) 

1908 Animal Management (War Office) 6a 1 Stripping' the 
ears, i.e. pulling them gently through the hand fiom base 
to apex, .should not be neglected. 

Strip (strip), vfi [f. Strip sb. 2 '] trans. To cut 
into strips. Hence Stripping vbl. sb . ; also attrib. 

1883 W, L. Carpenter Mattuf, Soap % Candles 200 The 
first opeiatton is to ‘strip * the stock.soap, i.e. to cut it up 
into strips or shavings... After stripping, the soap is fre- 
quently dried somewhat, and it is then passed through the 
mill. 1883 Harped s Mag. Jan. 279/2 They buy the sides 
of leather, and cut them into ‘strips ’ by means of a long 
straight knife, moved by a treadle or by steam, known as 
a 'stripping machine.' 

Stripe (straip), sbA Sc, Also : a. 6 strip, g -8 
stryp(e, 7 stryip ; 0. 7 streape, 9 streap. [Prob. 
cogn. w. Stmt sb. 2 , Stripe sbfi ; cf. WFlem. strip 
a running stream of liquid, e. g. of milk from a 
teat. Cf. OIrish sribh stream.] A small stream, 
a rivulet, rill. 

c 144a Reg, Aierd. (Maitland Club) I. 248 Ascendand bat 
lech til it cum to jje Karlynden and swa throw be said den 
descendand a stripe til it cum to b e burn of Cortycrum. 
1436-70 in Acts Farit. Scot. (1873) XII. 27/1 Begynnand at 
the burne that gays fra Auchquhorty quhar that the strype 
fallysin the said burne. 1336 Bellenden Cron. Scot., Descr. 
Albion xiii. (1821) I. p. xlvi, Fra this fontane discendis ane 
litil burne, or strip. 1306 Dalrympi.e tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 
(S.T.S.) II. 118 As.. the water strype rinis to the fontane 
[L. tanquamad fontem rivttlus }. a 2598 Rollocic Passion 

1. (i6r6) 3 This Brooke Cedron.. was a little streape that ran 
when it was mine. 1398 [see South A. 5 a]. 2613 Extracts 
Aierd. Reg. (2848) II. 326 Ane great stryip callit the Ban- 
sticktll burne, *797 Encycl. Brit, (ed, 3) VII. 290/2 A very 
small stripe of water . . should always be running in and off 
from your pit. *8tg W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 

33 Ilk laird's domain was clearly seen Defin’d \vi' streaps o' 
silver sheen, That intervein'd the manors green. 1892 
Henderson Ann. Lower Deeside no A hollow close 
still called the ‘ Bloody Stripe 

Stripe (straip), sb. 2 Also 5-6 stryppe, strype, 

6 atrip, 7 stripp. [Prob. from LG. or Du. : cf. 
mod.Du, strippen to whip, strips flogging (in 
strips krijgen to get a flogging), also mod. WFris. 
ships ; but these words have not been found so 
early as the Eng. word. Cf. also MLG. strippe 
strap, whip-lash (see Strip sb. 2 ). 

The common view that this word is a use of Stripe sSP 
would be plausible (on the assumption that sense 3 below is ' 
the original), but for the fact that Stripe sb. 3 is not recorded 
till the 17th c., while this sb. occurs in the 15th c,] 

+ 1. A blow or stroke with a staff, sword, or other 
weapon, with a missile, with the claws or hoofs of 
an animal, etc. Cf. Ha mu-stripe. Obs. 

£2475 Songs Jjr Carols (Percy Soc.) 92 A strype ore ij. God 
mygnt send me, If my husbond myght her se me. 2330 
Palsgr. 277/2 Stryppe, stroke or swappe, coup. 1330 Tin- 
dale Gen. iv. 23 , 1 haqe slayne a man and wounded my selfe, 
and have slayn a yongman, and gotte my selfe strypes. 134* 
Uuall Erasm. Apoph. xx b, If an Asse had geven me a 
strype with his heele. Ibid. 289 Receiuyng a stripe with a 
sweorde, he gaue but one sole grone, & [etc.]. 1544 Betham 
Precepts ]Var\, Ivi, D ij, And so either wil they suffre to take 
their cy tye, or els they wyl fyght with the, and deale strypes. 
*545 Ascham Toxoph. 11. (Arb.) 123 The shaftes in Inde were 
v «ye longe,. .and theifoie they gaueye greater strype. 
a 1348 Hall Citron., Hen. VI, 128 b, Thei lefte woordes, 
and went to stripes. 122332 Leland I tin. (1769) V. 34 The 
Egle doth sorely assaut hym that distroith the nest, goyng 
doun in one Basket, and having a nother over his Heade to 
defend the sore Stripe of the Egle. 1579-80 North Plutarch , 

P. Hi mil tns (1593) 271 Perseus went from the hattell.. 
because he had a stripe of a horse on the thigh the day 
.i re ' * 58 “ Tusser Husb. (1878) 129 Maides, mustard seede 
gather, foi being too ripe, and weather it well, er ye giue it 
a stupe. 1590 Spenser F. Q. v. xi. 27 With one stupe Her 
Lions clawes he from her feete away did wipe. 

+ to. A touch on the keys of an instrument ; 
hence, measure, strain. Obs. 

2590 Greene Never too Late r. (,600) B 1 b, As in field this 
sneepheard Jay, Tuning of his oaten pipe, Which he hit with 
many a stripe. 1592 — Vision Wks. (Grosart) XII. 198 
-l ytirus . . Straigned ditties ‘from his pipe, With pleasant 
voyce and cunning stupe. 16x3-16 W. Browne Brit. Past, 

I. 11. 3 Now till the Sunne shall leaue vs to our rest, ..I shall 
goe on : and first in diffring stripe, The floud-Goas speech 
thus tune on Oaten pipe [Here the metre changes]. Ibid. 

II. ui. 731 And scarce one ended had his skilful! stripe, But 
streight another tooke him to bis Pipe. 

2. A stroke or lash with a whip or scourge. 
Now arch., chiefly in pl-ural. 

c 1485 pigby Myst Mary Magd. 1176 Stryppys on bi ars 
bou xall have. 2526 Tindale Luke xii. 47 The set vaunt 
•that knowe his masters wyll, and prepared nott him silfe,.. 

beten with many strypes. 2580 F.. Knight Trial 
1 rut A Sa b, Euen as a good' father or master that threaten, 
etb and shaketh the rod before hee iayeth on the stiypes. 
0x623 Lodge Poor Mans Talent Cx, Somtimes the said 


paine commeth by a blow or stripp. 2692 J Washing- 
ton tr. Milton's Def People Eng. ii. 33 The iiebiew Kings 
were liable, .to be punished with stripes, if they were found 
faulty. 2780 J. Howard Prisons Eng. 141 Keepers are 
punished for this . . by a fine for the first offence ; and for 
the second by stripes. 2788 Massachusetts Spy 23 Sept. 3/3 
O11 Thursday last, fifteen persons were pubhckly punished, 
. . William. Nelson, 64-'stripes. 1836 Cobden in Morley Life 
(1881) I. ill. 53 The backshish kept the boat going, when 
stripes would have only made it stand. 2836 Capt. Boldfro 
Sp. Ho. Comm. 13 Apr. in Hansard 942 Colonel Evans also 
had commanded in many regiments, m which not a stiipe 
had been inflicted for two or three years. 1839 Fr, A. 
Kemble Rest'd, in Georgia (1863) 39 Labor exacted with 
stripes— ho w do you fancy that ? 1887 Hall Caine Coleridge 
i. 25 There is a tradition that Bowyer sometimes gave him 
an extra stripe of the birch ‘ because he was so ugly.' 
fig. 1830 Carlyle Richter Again Ess. 1840 II. 319 In re- 
gard to moral matters Leipzig was his true seminary, wheie, 
with many stripes, Experience taught him the wisest lessons. 
1832 T. T. Lynch Lett, to Scnttei ed (1872) 202 Each passing 
day both gives to usand takas from us. It may give a stripe, 
a smile, a counsel, a reproach. 

f b. A stroke of divine judgement. Obs. 

2364-78 Bullein Dialogue 37 By what signe or token is 
this perilous plague or suipe of the pestilence best knowen 
emong the Phisitions? 1609 Bible (Douay) Exod. vii. 
Annot. 173 It ought to haue auailed Pharao to saluation, 
that Gods patience deferring his iust and deserued punish, 
nient, multiplied vpon him frequent stripes of miracles. 2623 
Lisle Nil Irtc on O. $N. Test. Pref. 13 The least stripe that 
God giveth man after this life, is everlasting damnation. 

f c. Said of a person : A ' scourge ’. Obs. 

2570 Satir. Poems Reform, xiii. 99 Je wer ay callit for 
3our tyrnnnie Strypis of the Schyre. 

+ 3. The mark left by a lash ; a weal. Obs. rare, 
c 1440 Pi amp. Parv. 480/1 Stripe, or schorynge wythe a 
baleys, 7 ibex, c 1473 Piet. Vac. in Wr..Wfilcker 791/23 Hec 
vibex, astrype. 1726-46 Thomson l Vinter 373 Little tyiants 
. . At pleasure mark'd him with inglorious stripes. 

+ to. fig. A mark of disgrace. Obs. 

*607 Hhywood Worn. Killed w. Kindn. iv. v. Wks. 2874 
II. 24a Her spotted body Hath stain’d their names with 
stripe of bastardy. 

Stripe (straip), sb . 3 [Not found till the 17 th c., 
but prob. much older. If nol a back-formation 
from Striped a>, prob. a. MLG. or MDu. stripe 
(early mod.Du. -f stnjpe), corresp. to OHG. *strtfo 
(implied in the derivative slrlphaht Striped a , ), 
MHG. strife (mod.G. streifen) masc., Svv. stripa, 
Da. st jibe, also ON., MS«v. strip a striped fabric 
(cf. Icel. strlprendr striped). Parallel synonymous 
forms, differing in ablant-grade, are WFlem. 
striepe, MDu, stripe (mod.Dn. sireep fern.) ; out- 
side .Teut. the OIrish sriab, stripe ( x—*sreibd ), 
srebnaid striped, are believed to be cognate. The 
Teut. root *strfp- (: *straip-) pre-Teut. *streib- 
seems to have been nearly synonymous with 
*strik- pre-Teut. *sireig- (see Strike v.), to 
which it may be ultimately related; the sense 
of the root is shown in the wk. verb OHG. 

* straff jdn (MHG. streifen , stretpfen, mod.G. 
streifen) to graze, pass over lightly, wander (the 
mod.G. stretfen also represents MHG. stroufen ; 
see Strip z/. 1 ). For other cognates see Strip sb. 2 . 
Stripe sb.i, sb. 2 , and vA 

There would seem to be some obscure relation between the 
Teut. roots *str 7 f- and ^streup* (see Strips. 3 ) similar to that 
existing between *strik- and * streak- : see Strike v.] 

I. In textile fabrics, hence gen. (e.g. in the coat 
of an animal, a flower, a decorative pattern), a 
portion of the surface long in proportion to its 
breadth, of uniform width, and differing in colour 
or texture from the adjacent parts. 

26*6 Bacon Sylva § 510 Carnation of seuerali Stripes. 
2687 Miegb Gt. Fr. Diet, n, The stripes of a striped Stuff, 

Us Rates [pH Barres) d'une Etojfe ray te... To make white, 
or yellow stripes, rayer de blanc , ou de jatine. 2697 Dam- 
pier V oy. I, xix, 533 There is a very beautiful sort of 
wild Ass in this Country, whose body is curiously striped 
with equal lists of white and black : the stripes coming 
from the ridge of his Back. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Stripe,.. & streak in Silk Cloth, or Stuff. 2746 Hervey 
Medit. (1748) I. 170 Some [flowers] aie intersected with 
elegant Stripes, or studded with radiant Spots. 2774 Goldsm. . 
Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 27 The little ground squirrel of Caro- 
lina, of a reddish colour, and blackish stripes on each side. 
*78* E. Watson Men Times Revol. (1861) 202 The back- 
ground, which Copley and I designed to represent a ship, 
bearing to America tne intelligence of the acknowledgment 
of Independence, with a sun just rising upon the stripes of 
the union, streaming from her gaff. 2803 C. James Milit. 
Diet. s. v., Regimental sword knots are directed to bemade 
of ct imson and gold in stripes, *833 T. Hook Parson's Dau. 
nr. xii, The Sir Timothy Wadd.. with.. the Honourable 
John Company’s stripes flying, had once the honour of being 
taken far an American seventy-four. 1859 Darwin Orig 
Spec. v. 264 In the north-west part of India, .a horse without 
stripes is not considered as purely-bred, i860 Ld, W. Len- 
nox Piet, Sporting Lite I. 209 Waistcoat, blue and yellow 
stripe, each stripe an inch in depth. 2868 W. B. Marriott 
Vestiarium Chr. Introd. v. 37 Various grades of rank were 
distinguished at Rome.. by the colour and by the relative 
width of the ornamental stripes worn upon the tunic by 
senators, and by knights, 2897 Proc. Zool. Soc. 343 A similar 
coloured short longitudinal stripe is also placed at the middle 
of each elytron, 2923 H. J. Butler Motor Bodies 108 The 
body panels are often striped. This may be either as a broad 
sttipe, say an inch wide, or a series of, say, three fine line* 
occupying together one inch of panel, 

to, (Old) Stripes , a jocular name for a tiger. 


2883 W. T. Hornaday s Vis. in fungh xiv. 157 There 
was Old Stupes in all his glory. 1909 Ladies' Field 26 Aug, 
511/2 How I shot my first ‘stripes 1 
o. In the names of certain moths. 

1775 M. Harris Engl. Lepidoptera 45 Phalaena...3i5 
Stripe, white. 316 Stripe, shoulder. 317 Stripe, yellow 
shoulder. 318 Stripe, cream dot. 283a J. Rennie Comp. 
Biitterfl, 4 Moths 227 The Oblique Stripe. Ibid. 264 The 
Daik Silver Stripe. Ibid. 201 The Treble Gold Stripe. 

2. A narrow strip of cloth, -braid, or gold lace, 
sewn on a garment of different colour. Popularly 
applied to the chevron worn on the upper part of 
the coat-sleeve by a non-commissioned officer to 
indicate his rank. Also applied to the similarly 
shaped badge worn on the sleeve'by soldiers in 
recognition of good conduct ; and (in very recent 
use) to the vertical badge on the left sleeve of a 
soldier who has been wounded. 

in the British army the lance-corporal wears one'stripe'', 
the corporal two, and the sergeant three. 

Au earlier name was ‘slash’ (C. James Milit. Diet. 1802). 
2827 [Maginn] Milit. Sketch-bk. I. 297 Ye speak your 
sentiments like a good sodger, and I hope afore long that 
ye’ll have the stt ipes. 2848 J. Grant Adv.A ide-de-C. xxxiv, 
Kings worn on the aims of the privates, called ‘good-con- 
duct stripes.' x86x Mayiiesv Land. Labour III. 265/1 Al- 
though 1 used to wear the colonel's livery, yet I had the full 
coiporal’s stripes on my coat. 2876 Voyle & Stevenson 
Milit. Diet. 25/2 The good-conduct stripes worn on the aim 
by men of good behaviour are also called badges. 2893 
Kipling Ban ack-room Ballads, Danny Deever 7 They've 
taken of his buttons off an' cut his stripes away. 2926 Blttckw. 
Mag, Jan. 124/2 Private Tosh was 'offered a stripe,’ too, 
but declined. 

3. In glass, a streak differing in refractive power 
from the general mass. 

2833 J. Badcock Dorn. Amusew. 174 In making these 
pastes many precautions are necessary,, .lest bubbles and 
snipes do supervene. 

4. A striped textile fabric. 

1731 Rep. Comm. Linen Manuf (1773) II, 292 He imports 
Ii ish Yarn, which he manufactures into Cheques and Stripes. 
28B9 Textile News 5 Apr. 24/a The chief goods in request 
me still the finer qualities of worsteds in stupes and checks. 

5. Ceol. A narrow band of rock interposed be- 
tween strata of differing character. 

2799 Kirwan Ceol. Ess. 303 Grey stone, with coal stripes. 
2803 Jameson Min, Descr. Dumfries 133 In sandstone, 
limestone, and salt, regular and very extensive stripes 
are sometimes observed, which have been confounded with 
true stiata seams. 1849 Murchison Silt/ria ii. (2834) 2 4 
These contoited, crystalline rocks.. are associated with 
stripes or patches., of different palteozoic rocks of Silurian, 
Devonian, and Carboniferous age. 

6 . A long narrow tract of land (occas. of ice). 
Cf. Strip sb. 2 i c. 

2801 H. Skrine Rivers Gt. Brit. iti. 46 The extiaordinary 
stripe of romantic beauty which environs them [**. e- the baths] 
must create a peculiar interest in Matlock. 280a Home 
II ist. Reb. L 4 A narrow stripe of land, between the hills and 
the German Ocean. 2807 J. Headrick View Mineral, etc. 
Arran 309 The cultivated land is occupied in run-rig, or in 
narrow stripes, called butts, with intervals betwixt them, 
whose possessors are changed every second or third year. 
2817 M.BiRKBEcKAWMywrM.^w/rn (1818) 26 Thecountry, 
from Richmond to Fredericksburg, is a barren sandy level, 
relieved occasionally by a stripe of better soil, on the batiks 
of a rivulet. 1833 A. Small Roman Aniiq, iii. 62 The very 
spot cannot be seen for a stripe of planting. 2823 Scoresby 
Jrnl. 233, I reached a stripe of ice firmly frozen to the 
ground, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1, xxi. 149 Narrow stripes of 
ice separated from each other by parallel moraines, 
to. Anglo-Irish, (See quot.) 

2888 Times 8 Dec. 5/3 , 1 believe the holdings of tenants in 
the neighbourhood are called ‘stripes' ?— Yes. 

7. A strip, shred ; a narrow piece cut out. 

X78sCowi>e» Task 1 . 40 Now came the cane from India..; 
sever d into stripes That interlac'd each other, these supplied 
Of texture firm a lattice-woik. 2799 Hull Advertiser 28 
Dec. 3/2 Bankers have been in the habit of paying their 
notes.. sometimes with a stripe in the middle taken out. 
2814 Scott IVav.vi, He produced a letter, carefully folded, 
suirounded by a little stripe of flox-silk, according to ancient 
form. 2833 Browning Paracelsus tv. aco Heap cassia, 
sandal- buds and stiipes Of labdanum. 2843 Carlyle Misc., 
Dr. Francia (1857) IV. 269 Geneial Artegas was seen., 
sitting among field-ofiiceis, aft on cow-skulls, toasting stripes 
of beef. 2873 Dasent Vikings 1 . 122 , 1 will cut a led stripe 
out of each of your backs. 

8 . U.S. a. A particular shade or vatiety of 
political or religious doctrine; in wider sense, a 
sort, class, type. 

2855 Congressional Globe 11 Feb. 576/3 He has not been 
long in his present ‘stripe’ of politics. 2854 Ibid. 28 May 
1206/2 Every member of the Democratic party, of whatever 
shade or stripe, is perfectly honest. 2863 Battlefields of 
the South I. vii. 93 Fiank Blair pointed him out as of the 
right stripe ’—the ‘coming man ’. x87SStedman Viet. Poets 
vil (3887) 256 Various poems are of a democratic, liberal 
stripe, inspired by the struggle then commencing over 
Europe. 2890 Hosm er A nglo-Sax, Freedom 293 The religious 
faiths of the immigrants were various, not all of one stripe, 
to* = ‘ Streak sb* (5 

i860 O. W, Holmes Elsie Venner iii, [The dog had] a 
projection of the lower jaw, which looked as if there might 
be a bull-dog stripe among the numerous bar-sinisters of his 
lineage. 

9. Black stripe =- blackstraps see Black a. 19. 

2880 Barman’s $ Barmaid's Man. 55. 

10. Comb, in parasynthetic adjs., chiefly Zool. 
and Bot., as stripe-breasted, -1 keeked, -necked, 

tailed , -throated ; stripe flowered, -leaved ; also 
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STRIPE. 

stripe-shadowed nonce-wd. , crossed by stripes of 
shadow. 

1837 \V. Swainson Birds IV. Afrit. a. 1 . 1267 *Slripe-breasted 
Bristle-neck. Trlcophortts strigilatns, Swains. 180a Shaw 
Naturalist’s Misc. XIII. PI. 517 Trochilus superbus.. .The 
“Stripe-cheeked Humming-bud. 2822 Hortns Anglicus II, 
171 B[rassica] Eruca. “Stripe floweied Cabbage, or Garden 
Rocket. 1796 \V. Marshall Planting II. 303 The English 
Oak admits of some Varieties :..l'heie is one Variegation 
under the name of the “Stripe-leaved Oak. 1893 Lydf.kkiti 
Roy. Nat, Hist, I. 472 The “stripe-necked mnngooso (Her- 
pestes viticollis) . 1878 Meredith Love in the ratify xvii. 

Poet. Wks. (1912) 234 In a breezy link Freshly sparkles 
garden to “stripe-shadowed orchard. 1812 Siiaw Gen. Zool. 
VIII. 34 “Stripe-tailed Hprnbill. 1837 Swainson Birds IP, 
Africa (1861) II. 241 “Stripe-throated Lapwing. Vanellus 
sirigilatus, Swains. 

Stripe (strap), z».i [Belongs to Stripe j bfi 
Sense 2 is prob. a new formation on the sb.] 

+ 1. treats. To beat, whip. Obs. 

c 1480 [see vbl. sb. below]. 1530 Palsgr. 740/2, I strype, 
I beate, jc bats, 1533 Morn Apol. mvi, 197, I caused a 
seruaunt of mync to strype [xssy.stryppe] hym lyke a cliyld. 
Ibid. 198 They stryped [1557 stripped] hym with roddys. 

2 . To punish with stripes, rare. 

1843 Carlyle Past ft Fr, t. v. 37 We shall all be striped 
and scourged till wc do learn it. 1870 Meredith Odes Fr. 
Hist. (2898) 64 Still the Gods love her.. this good France, 
the bleeding thing they stripe. 

Hence Stripping vbl. sb. 

c 1460 Prontp. Part). 442 (Winch.) Strypyngc, or scorgynge 
with abaleys : vibex. 1823 Bentham Not Paul 383 [Paul’s] 
eight stripings and beatings. 

Stripe (strap), v. 2 Also 6 stryppe; pa. t. 6 
stripped; pa. pple, 6 stripped, 7 stript. [f. 
Stripe sb. 3 (in early examples perh. f. Strip sb. 1 } 

It is possible that Striped nr. may have been early adopted 
fiom LG. or Du., and that the verb is a back-formation.] 

1 . treats. To ornament (cloth, a garment) with 
narrow pieces of material or with stripes of colour. 

In quot. 1471 perh. 1 to holder’ : cf. Strip sb. 1 1. 

2472 Poston Lett. Sitppl. (1901) 140, I pray zow that the 
welvet that levyt of my typet may be send horn a geyn, for 
I woold strype a dobelet tlier with. *347 in Feuillerat 
Revels Edw. VI (1914) 13, viij perc sloppes of changeable 
Talfita stripyd vpon with blewe golde dornix. 1338 in 
Feuillerat Revels Q. Elia. (1908) 20 Redd cloth of gold with 
Roses and Scallope shells stripped down. --1383 Rates Cos, 
tout Ha. A viij b, Canuas striped with silk. 1611 CorcR., 
Brocar, satin stupt, or purfled, with gold. 2622 in Foster 
Eng. Factories Ind. (1906) 233 Some stript with blew for 
napkininge. 1905 J Vatin. Gas, as May 4/2 A galloon effect, 
contrived either by tucking a strip of muslin or by striping 
a strip of muslin over with bars of narrow satin ribbon. 

2 . To mark with a narrow band or with bands of 
colour ; to mark with alternate stripes of colour. ’ 

a. Nat. Hist. In pa. pple. Const. + in, with. 

1397 A. M. tr. Guillem eon's Fr. Chirurg. 31/4 Those 

[leeches] which have the backe stripped, stroked with goulde- 
yellow strokes. 1643 G. Daniel Poems Wks. (Grosart) II. 
51 A goodly Tulip, Stript In Gold and Purple. 1660 F. 
Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 184 The Girafe striped with 
white and red. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. v. 165 , 1 once saw 
a mule with its legs so much striped that [etc.]. 

b. gen. 

1842 Tennyson S forte d'A rlh. 212 She. .call'd him by hls 
name, complaining loud. And dropping bitter tears against 
his brow Striped with dark blood. *873 O. C. Stone in 
Jrul. R. Geog. Soc . XI. VI. 58 An heroic deed entitles a man 
to the distinguished privilege of striping his forehead. 1803 
Kipling and Jnnglc Bk. 209 As the sun rose they [re. the 
morning mists] . .churned off and let the low rays stripe the 
diied grass. 1908 Nation 12 June 374/1 Her husband stripes 
a toy canoe with red and black to please the fishing-spirit. 

o. intr. Of a plant : To become variegated. 
Also trans. To produce variegation in (a plant). 

1725 Bradley’s Family Diet. s.v. Stripe, Cions of the 
Spanish Jessamine, whose Leaves had not been known to 
Stiipe. 2732 Miller Gard. Diet. s.v. Variegated, But 
whatever some Persons have affirm’d of striping Plants by 
Art, I could never observe it dono by any. 

3 . To finish (a surface) with grooves or ridges 
(see quols.). Also absol. 

184a Gwilt Arc hit. Gloss., Droved and striped. Work 
[in masonry] that is first droved and then striped. The sti ipes 
are shallowgrooves done with a.. chisel. 188a W. J. Christy 
Joints 206 Very coarse solder.. would set quickly and be 
porous were it not glazed over by striping or ovei casting. 

+ 4 . intr. ? To form a stripe. Obs. 

1631 Lithgow Trav, 1. 40 The breadth in the planure is 
narrow, but stripeth larger among the hills and lakes. 

5. trans. To divide (land) into strips or plots. 
Anglo-Irish. Cf. Stripe sb. 3 6 b. 

188a Bagenal in igth Cent. Dec. 927 [The Irish tenant] 
stripes the wor-,t and wildest portion and lets it out to the 
labourers. 1886 Daily News 1 j Dec. s/8 About 52 yeais 
ago the land reclaimed by their industry was striped, or 
apportioned, out among the tenants separately. 

Stripe (strap), v.' 3 [var. of Strip 0 .3] 

1 . trans. To thrust or draw (a thing, esp. a 
sword in order to cleanse or sharpen it) through , 
over. Sc. and north. Cf. Stroke v . 1 2. 

17.. Clark Sanders xv. in Child Ballads II, 159/1 Out he 
has taen a bright long brand, And_ he has striped it throw 
the straw. X7. . Johnny Scott xxviii. Ibid. 396/2 He s taen 
his broadsword in his hand, And stripd it oer a stane. 1893 
Crockett Men of Mosshags v, 44 Wat, bending a little 
forward in bis saddle and striping one long gauntlet glove 
lightly through the palm of the other hand, 
f 2 . To draw the edge of an instrument sideways 
over (a surface). Obs. 

1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farm 1. xxviii. 132 Another 


Groome shall take a piece of a Sword blade, . , and . . he shall 
with the edge strype and wype downe the Horse. 

Stripe, obs. form of Strip sb. 1 
Striped (straipt), ppl. a. Also 8 Sc, stripped, 
[f. Stripe v 2 + -ed i. 

For earlier instances of striped (used predicatively, and 
therefore here treated as pa. pple.) see Stripe v. 1 It is 
possible that the Eng. vb. may have been evolved from 
striped ad. Du. strijptot MLG. striped ; cf. OHG. strtphaht 
(MHG. strtfeht; mod.G. gestreifl), MSw. striputter.] 

1. Marked with a stripe or stripes, having a band 
or bands of colour, streaked. 

1617 Moryson It in. in. 174 The Greekes . . weare Shasses, 
that is striped linnen (commonly white and ble w)wound about 
the skirts of a little cap. a 2618 Rates of Merchandizes 
1 1 b, Stript or tufted Canuas. x6g8 Fryer Acc. E. India $ 
P. 24 Their Junks had three Masts, wearing an East-India 
strip’d Ancient. 1731 Rep. Comm. Linen Manuf. (1773) II. 
293 Chequed and Striped Linen. 1732 D. Stewart in Scots 
Mag. (1753) July 343/2 Blue snipped trowsers, 2822 Byron 
Heay. fy Earth iii. 179 And the striped tiger shall He down , 
to die. 1832 Lindley > Introd. Bot. 407 Striped ( vittatns ) : 
when there me longitudinal stripes of one colour cross- 
ing another. x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. ix. 6a The shining 
snow with its striped faults and precipices. 1874 H. H. Cole 
Catal. Ind. A rt S. Kens. Mns. 261 woven striped pattern of 
green, yellow, and red., stripes alternating with bands of red. 

b, In numerous specific names of animals, plants, 
and minerals. 

1629 Parkinson Farad, (xgo 4) M3 The peare of Ierusalem, 
or the stript peare, whose barke while it is young, is as 
plainly seene to be stript with gi eene, red, and yellow, as 
the fruit it selfe is also. 1769 Pennant Brit. Zool. III. 207 
Striped wrasse. 1781 — Quad. I. 250 The Striped Hyaena, 
1783 Latham Gen. Synop. Birds II. r. 349 Striped Flycatcher. 
1815 Aikin Min. (ed. 2) 244 Striped jasper. Occurs massive. 
1832 J. Rennie Cousp. Butterfl. ff hi. 23 The Striped Hawk 
IDetlephila Live mica ). 1842 Z. Thompson Hist. Vermont 
1. 174 Striped Maple. Acer Pennsylvanicum. 1839 Bart- 
lett Diet. A mer. (ed. 2) 438 Striped bass, xgox H. Seebohm 
Birds of Siberia xxx. 308 The peasant had snot me a couple 
of striped squirrels. 

c. Of muscular fibre : Divided by transverse 
bands into striations. 

1834 Orr's Circ. Set., Organic Nat. I. 48 One of these 
[kinds] occurs in the voluntary muscles, and is named, from 
conspicuous cross markings, tne striped muscular fibre. 1880 
Gibers I/istot. 73 Striped muscle is_ best shown in one of the 
large water beetles, Hydrophilus piceus. 

a. Masonry. Striped work , chisel marks made 
across a stone at an angle of 45 0 . 

1842 Gwilt Encycl, Arch. $ 1914 Striped work must also 
be first dioved and then striped. 

e. Of a person : Entitled to wear a (good-con- 
duct, etc.) stripe. 

1890 Pall Mall Gas. 12 June 5/2 In the E.C. district all 
the striped men were ordered to have their stripes forfeited. 

2. l/.S. ? = Streaked ppl. a. 2. 

1840 Haliburton Clockvt. Ser. in. ix, That's the reason 
married folks are so everlastin’ striped; they never romp. 

3. In parasynthejic adjs. Cf. Stripe sb. 3 10. 

1731 Miller Gard. Diet. s.v. Tilia, The strip'd-Ieav’d 
Lime-tree. 1782 Latham Gen. Synop . Birds J. 11. _ 563 
Striped-bellied Woodpecker. X783 Ibid. II. 1. 27s Striped 
Headed Finch. 1829 Griffith tr. Cuvier VII. 418 Striped- 
tailed or Angola Hornbill. 1839 Wood Illustr . Nat. Hist. 
I. 482 The Banded Bandicoot, or Striped-backed Bandicoot. 

Stripeless (strai'ples), a. rare. [f. Stripe sb. 3 
+ -less.] Without a stripe or stripes. 

1900 Bt it. Med. Jml. 17 Mar. 656/1 So it comes about 
that cleaning windows . . may be pai t of the duty of a stripe- 
less man who enlists in the service of the Empire. 1906 
Daily C/iron. 30 June 6/3 Stripeless Mackerel... A fine 
mackerel, .which had not a single stripe on it. 

Striping (strabpig), vbl. sb. [f. Stripe 0.2 + 

-iNG 1 .] 

1. The action or process of making a stripe or of 
forming stripes. 

1731 "Milieu Gard. Diet. s.v. Tttlipa 8 D/a Though in- 
deed, the Striping of Tulips doth never occasion so great 
Weakness in them. 2798 Hull Advertiser 8 Sept. 2/4 Fancy 
woik. .varnishing, gilding and striping. 1911 Daily News 
2 Oct. 3/1 The holdings are ruthlessly rearranged among 
the tenants who remain— a process called ‘striping 

2. cotter, a, A stripe or series of stripes of colour. 

1677 Plot Oa fordsh. 172 Where it [a striped Maple] 

flourishes still and retains its stiipings. 1731 Miller Gard. 
Dut. s.v. Variegated, It is a Distemper in the Plants, 
since whenever they become vigorous, this Striping is.. ren- 
dered less visible. x88* Garden 28 Jan. 67/1 _ The flowers 
present, .various kinds of striping and feathering. 1897 V. 
Cornish in Geogr. Jrnl. IX. 293 i’he longitudinal striping 
(of sand) is reduced to a suboirtinate feature of the wind- 
ward slope of transverse dunes. *900 Pop. Sci. Monthly 
Jan. 347 The detailed repiesenlations.. snowing in some 
lespects a lesemblance to tne stripings of Mars. 

Striplet (stri'plet). [f. Strip sb. 2 + -let.] A 
small slrip. Also attrib, 

1839 Caroline B. Southey in Blaekio. Mag. XL V. 736 
The rising flood came rushing on, Till not a sea-matk old 
was seen, Nor of the striplet islets green A- speck of bard, 
dry sand. 1884 Annie S. Swan Mark Desb. xiv. 122 The 
striplet of firm wet sand left by the ebbing tide. 
Stripling (stri-pliq), Also 4-6 strepe-, stryp- 
lynge, 5-6 striplyng, 6 stripelyng, stryp- 
plyng(e, 6-7 atrippling (6 -yng), 7, 9 striplin. 
[Prob. f. Strip sb. 1 , though that word is not recorded 
before the 1 5th c.) + -lino h 
The etymological notion seems to be one who is slender 
as a strip ’, one whose figure is not yet filled out,] 

1. A youth, one just passing from boyhood to 
manhood. ! 


1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. i. (1495) 186 Adoles- 
cencia the aege of a yonge stryplynge duryth the thyid 
vii yere. c 1400 Maundev. (1839! xxvii. 278 The firirevtc 
5onge striplynges. a 1313 Fabvan Citron, v. civ. (1811) 79 
Arthurus, the sone of Vter Pendragon, a strepelynge of .xv. 
yeres of Age. 2368 Grafton Citron. II. 130 Kueiy strip- 
ping of the age of .xii. yeres and aboue, befoie his Aider- 
man in his warde was newly charged with the same othe. 
x6xx Bible 1 Sam. xvii. 56 And the king said, Enquire thou 
whose sonne the stripling is. 2630 Fuller Pisgah iv. vi. 
103 From a child he starts up a youth, and becomes a strip- 
ling. 2743 in loth Rtp>. Hist. MSS. Comm, App. 1. 128 The 
only son I have left me, being but a stripling of fourtein 
years age. 2839 Thirlwall Greece lii. VI. 262 He affected 
to speak slightingly of Alexander, as a stripling. 1878 
Browning Poets Croisic ix, This proves mere Stripling's 
amusement. 

transf, and Jig. 1683 Dryden Dk. Guise n. ii, I’m but 
a Stripling in the Trade of War. 1693 Humours Town 32 
A conceited School-master is but a stripling in Pedantry to 
him. 1879 Stevenson Trav. Cevennes (1886) 19 An amiable 
stripling of a river. 2887 Moloney Forestry IV. Afr. 230 
My trees ran up so rapidly and such striplings that tornadoes 
blew down two or three. 

2. attrib, (chiefly appositive) passing into adj. 
2353 T. Wilson Rhet. 7 'lhe stripelyng age, or spryng 
tide. 2398 Sylvester Du Bnrtas 11. ii. 11. Babylon 31 He 
tyranni/a among his strippling-peers. 1643 Milton Colast. 
4 Having convers'd much with a stripling Divine or two of 
those newly fledge Probationers, that usually come scouting 
from the University. 1667 — P. L . in, 636 A stripling 
Cherube. 172s Pope Odyss. 1. 194 Gijy, stripling youths. 
2793 Southey Joan ofAic vii. 107 Before his stripling aim 
Hed Warwick. 2853 M> Arnold Scholar Gypsy viii, Cross- 
ing the stripling Thames at Bab-lock-hithe. 

Strippado, obs. form of Strappado. 
Strippage (strrped^). rare. [f. Strip v . 1 + 
-age.] Branches stripped from trees. 

rBn Browning Red Coit. N’t. .cap r. 508 The leafy street- 
length through, decked end to end With August-strippage, 
and adorned with flags. 

Stripped (stript), ppl. a. [f. Strip v . 1 + -ed L] 
That has been stripped, in senses of the vb. 
Stripped gallop, a gallop given a racehoi se when 
* stripped ’. 

1394 Gd. Huswife* Handmaid Kitchin 1 b, Then put in 
halfe a handfull of stripped Tyme. 1641 in Arclueologia I. 
99 Poor stript men, that had made their escapes from the 
lebels. 2683 Moxon Mech. Ex etc. xiv. xxii. F3. 207 The 
Compositer.. coining to his Stript Form, or Quarter of the 
Form he is to Deetribute, he placeB [etc.]. 1714 1 C. Ward 
Field-Spy 26 Like a strip'd Gamester or a ruin’d Beau. 
2844 Rep. Set. Comm. Tobacco Trade, Min. Ev/d. 232 The 
stripped tobacco is an article which is manufactured by the 
e.xli action of the slalk. 1869 G. J. Chestrr Trausatl. Bk. 
264 Making indelicate remarks on the personal appearance 
of the stripped soldiers. 1896 Daily Nevis 12 June 6/2 It 
was the first stripped gallop he ever had. 1898 J. South- 
ward Mod. Printing I. 97 The following table shews the 
usual number of improved — that is, shaved or stripped- 
leads to the pound. 

Hence Stri ppedness, the quality or state of 
being stripped. 

2836 Mrs. Carlyle New Lett. # Mem. (1903) II. 96 What 
is that quality in the skins of some women., which always 
suggests nakedness, striptness? 

Stripper 1 (strrpai). [f. Strip v . 1 + -er VJ 

1. One who strips another ; also one wlio strips 
or strips off some article or product, e.g. bark of 
a tree, tobacco, the accumulation of shoddy in a 
carding-machine. 

1381 Mui.caster Positions xxxvii. (1S87) 162 Preferment 
to degrees in schole. .ought to be a mightier stripper of in- 
sufficiency. x6xi Cotgr., Spoliateur , a spoyler ; stripper, 
despoyler. <27722 Lisle Hush. (1757) 367 The greater the 
flush of sap.. it makes the better bark, and is better both 
for the tanner and the stripper. 2839 Fairholt Tobacco vi. 
303 The 1 stripper ‘ perforins her duties by folding the to- 
bacco-leaf, and. .cutting under both sides or the thick end of 
the stalk. ,1876 Smiles Sc. Naturalist iii, 48 Each spinner 
had three hoys under him — the wheeler, the pointer, and 
the stripper. 1886 Ld. Walsingham & Payne-Gallwey 
Shooting I. 71 The stripper takes the gun to pieces down to 
the minutest detail, and carefully examines and regulates 
it in every way. 2890 Melbourne Aigus 20 June 5/a Had 
strippers been allowed to take out licenses to strip the 
wattles of their bark. 

2. A machine or appliance for stripping, 

1835 [see Strip v. 20]. 1856 P. Kennedy Banks of Boro 
xli. 11867) 339 A., pair of strippers (cuived chisels for strip- 
ping off baik). 2874 Knight Diet. Meth. 842/3 A frame., 
which may be elevated to raise the strippei off the file 
through the Instrumentality of a rock-shaft and a system of 
levers. 1875 Ibid. 2430/2 Stripper 2. (Carding) a device 
for lifting the top fiats from the carding cylinder. 2882 
Essex Herald No. 4269/3 A stripper is a labour saving 
machine used in.. Victoria... Its object is to strip (he heads 
from the standing corn and thrash them at one operation. 
1886 Pall Mall Gaz, 6 Apr. 24/2 One by one the [wiilow-J 
switches are placed in the meriiankal stripper. 

attrib. 2839 Ure Diet. Arts 349 ICarding] This shaft di ives 
the crank and lever mechanism of the stripper knife. 2908 
•IVestm, Gaz, 22 Mar. z/i Sir William Lyne proposed to iaise 
the duty from ^12 to £16 for ‘stripper harvesters’. 

3. pi. Gaming. 1 High cards cut wedge-shape, a 
little wider than the lest, so as to be easily drawn 
in a crooked game * (Farmer & Henley). 

2887 F. Francis jun. Saddleft Mocassin 228 A tender-foot 
got in amongst the gamblers on board.., and what with 
1 strippers ', and * stocking and ‘ cold decks . and so forth, 
he hadn t the ghost of a show. 2894 Maskflyne Sharps f[ 
Flats 222 The most commonly used form of catds, however, 
is that of the ' double-wedges ’ or ‘ strippei s 

Stri’pper a . [f. Strip via + -er 1 ] ‘A cow not 
in calf, but giving very little milk ’ (ling. Dial. DU t . ). 
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STBIPPET. 


STRIVE. 


1856 fntl. R. Agric Sue. XVII. i. 366 The cows which 
I buy as strippers, for fattening, giving little milk, 
t Stri’ppet. Obs. rarer- 1 . [f. Stripe sb . 1 + -et,] 
A small rill. 

1577 Harrison Descr. Scot, x. T2/2 in Holinshed A fayre 
spring, .from whence runneth a little brooke orstnppet. 

Stripping (strrpig), vbl. sb. 1 [-ing 1 .] 

1. The action of Stbip v . 1 

*398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. v. lxiv. (1495) 182 And that 
matere chaungyth and enfectith the skynne somtyme wyth 
scales, .and somtyme wyth strippynge and pillynge. a 1400- 
50 Wars Alex. (Dubl. MS.) 781 What of stamp} ng of stedes 
& stiippyng of baners, All demrayd pe dale & pe duste 
riser. 01440 Proiitp. Pam. 480/1 Stryppynge, or makynge 
[> effrfnakynge], . denudadc. 1653 W. J cnkyn Shock of Corn 
(1654) 14 He who looks upon himself as possessing nothing 
in the world, fears not a stripping by death. 1713 Addison 
Guardian No. *og T 2 Having put a seasonable stop to 
ibis unaccountable humour of stripping, that was got among 
our British Ladies. 1843 J. Coulter Adv. Pacific vti. 76 
As this spiral stripping of the blubber goes on, the body 
[of the whale] is kept turning. *847 Eliza Gurney Let, 
18 Sept., in A. J. C. Hare Gurneys (189s) II. xv. 252 This 
fuither stripping has afresh caused me to feel that ‘ I pin 
bereaved that life will soon contain but very few to bind 
me to it 1899 A llbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 712 The pia [mater] 
on stripping is found to adhere to the cerebral cortex, 
to. In technical senses. 

*748 Anson's Foy. n. ii. 135 In the stripping of our fore- 
mast, we were alarmed by discovering it was sprung. 1837 
WmvrocK Bk. Trades (1842) 226 (File Maker) To prepare 
the files for cutting, is by making the surface to contain the 
teeth as level as possible ; this process is called ‘stripping *. 
*833 Ure Diet. Arts led, 4) II. 697 Interruptions occuired 
seveial times a day by the stripping of the main cylinder. 
18715 J* H« Collins Metal Mining 54 The ore is got out by 
a kind of long-wall method called 1 stripping *886 A Wat r 
Ehctro-Dcpositiou 252 It is usually the practice to remove 
svbat silver there may be upon old plated articles by the 
process termed stripping This consists in immersing the 
article in a hot acid liquid. 

2 . cotter. Something stripped off or taken off in 
a thin layer. 

1601 in Househ. Ord. (1790) 288 He [the yeoman of the 
Boyling House] hath for his fee the strippinges of beefe. 
1835 Browning Paracelsus v. 48? And now the air is full 
of uptom canes, Light strippings from the fan-trees. 187a 
Raymond 6th Ref. Mines 313 The layers of gTavel passed 
through by the shafts in reaching the mantas or 1 ich streaks 
are cast aside as of no value, and the surface of a Mexican 
placer is covered with heaps of these ‘strippings’. *882 
Gresley Gloss. Coal-mining 243 Stripping, a web of coal 
worked off all along the face of a stall. 

3. allrib. (chiefly technical), as stripping-acid , 
-bath, -liquid, -machine, -solution. Also stripping- 
coat, a coating of solvent used on the edges of 
double ■waterproof fabric in order to separate 
them for making a seam ; stripping-film, a 
photographic ‘ plate ’ having a film which may be 
separated from its support after exposure ; strip- 
ping-knife (see quot.) ; f stripping law, the 
‘ art ’ of fleecing prisoners as practised by jailers 
(see quots.). 

1903 E lectro-plating (ed . P, N. Hasluck) 141 The*stripping 
acid is composed of sulphuric arid, nitric acid, and water. 
1886 A. W att Electro-Deposition 252 A *stripping-bath [for 
silver] is first made by pouring a sufficient quantity of strong 
oil of viti iol into a suitable stoneware vessel. , . To this must be 
added a small quantity of either nitrate of potash, or nitrate 
of soda. 1885 C. G. W. Lock Workshop Rec. Ser. iv. 7/2 
Such coatings are specially designated * “stripping-coats’. 
Ibid. 395 * Stripping films. 1873 Knight Diet. Meek., “ 6 1 > ip- 
ping-knife, a tool for removing the blades of sorghum from 
the stalks, previous to grinding, 159a Greene D is fail. Conny 
Catchers D 1, The “stripping Lawc, wherein l wifi lay open 
the lewde abuses of sundry Iaylors in England. 139a — 
Dtf. Conny Catching Wks. (Grosart) XL 104 The stripping 
Law.. is the abuse offeied by the keepers of Newgate to 
poore prisoners. 1846 RIech. Mag. XLV. 260/2 Silversmiths 
remove silver from copper by immersing theplated article in 
^stripping liquid, made of eight parts sulphuric acid and 
one part nitrate of potash. 11898 “Stripping machine [see 
Strip ».* 19], 1886 A. Watt Electro-Deposition 233 A Cold 
•Stripping Solution, . .is made by [etc.]. 

Stripping (sttvpin), vbl. sbfi [f. Stbip z >.3 + 
-lira l J The action of Strip vfi 
*895 F. M. Halford Making a Fishery 194 Finding that 
she [the female fish] was not quite ripe for stripping he 
turned her on to a shallow. 1899 iqth Cent. Sept, 399 The 
stripping * of the shad by the hatchery officials had only 
terminated the previous week. 

b. concr, (/>/.) — Stroking vbl. sb. 2. 

1781 J. Hutton T our to Caves (ed. 2) Gloss. 97 Stripings, 
the last pan of a cow’s milk. 1808 J. C. Curwen Hints 
I'eeatnf* Stock i 45, I was doubtful of the accuracy of my 
own dairy, which stated a pound of butter to eight quaits 
of stoppings, i8<u H. Stephens, Bk. Farm II. 459 That 
which comes last, the afteiings or strippings, as it is com- 
monly called, is much the richer part of new milk. 

c. Comb. : stripping cow, a cow which is 
going dry and requires to be 1 stripped’ in milking. 

*894 Times 16 Apr. 4/4 Irish store cattle, consisting chiefly 
of heifers and stripping cows, continue to be imported. 

Stripping (strtpig), fpl. a. [f. Strip w.i + 
-ing 2 J That strips, in senses of the verb. 

*68* Otway Soldier's Fort. 1. i, (1683) 6 Be sure that they 
be lew d, drunken, stripping Whores. 17*3 Addison Guar- 
dian No. n8 T 3 At a late meeting of the stripping Ladies, 
' ‘i} for the future to lay the modesty-piece 

wholly aside. 1809 Mary. Titherinoton Diary in Mem. 
9* In the course of Christian experience we pass through 
su ch stripping times. *913 Masefield in Engl, Rev. Dec. 
1 fill with a stripping crash the tree goes down. 


Strippy (stri’pi), a. rare. [f. Strip sb.% + -y.] 
Of the nature of a strip, made up of strips. _ 

18*2 Examiner 827/1 Intersected in every part with clash- 
ing colours, obtrusive lights, and strippy shapes and lines. 

Stript. [Variant of Stripped ppl. a. used as ri.J 
A tiade-name of tobacco-leaf when ‘stripped ’. 

*88* Spons' Encycl. Industr. Arts. iv. 1341 Quantities of 
leaf-tobacco are shipped in a condition deprived of their 
stem and midrib, and are then known as ‘ stripts 
[StriptllOB9 : error in Diets, for Stijpulosb.] 
stripy (strorpi), a. [f. Stripe r< 5.3 + -Y.] 
Having, marked with, or suggestive of stripes or 
bands of colour. 

1313 MS. P.R. 0 . Papers 3 hhit. Fill, No. 4101 Itm' a 
standing bedde of domix stiypy. *847 LrncH tr, C. 0 . 
Miillers Aiu. Art § 3*4. 32S The undulated and stripy 
natui e of light. *89* M. Muriel Dowie Girl in Karp. ii. 12 
Theie was a flutter of shutters and stiipey awnings upon 
them. *898 Kipling Day's Work 107 His tigei .. is supposed 
to be a clouded animal— not stripy, but blotchy. 

stl’it (strit), v. Obs. exc. dial. [? Altered form 
of Strut v.] inir. To walk proudly, strul. 

*397 Bp, Hall Sat, m. vii. 23 Yet for all that, how stifly 
strits be by, All trapped in the new-found brauerie. _ 1657 
G. Thornley Daphnis # Chloc 100 The Goats strutting 
along with the Sheep, ibid. 13s. *881 Lcicestersh. Gloss. 
Strit, obs. 3rd pers. sing, of Stride v. 

Stritch (stri-tj). Obs. txc. dial. Also 5 stryobe. 
[? Shortened from stritchel : see Strigkle sb.] 

X. *= Strickle sb. 1 . 

14.. Lal.-Eug. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 388/13 Uostorium, 
a strychei 1825 J ennings Obseiv. Dial IF. Eng. 73 Stritch , 
a sti tckle : a piece of wood used for striking off the overplus 
from a com measure. 

2 . = Strick sb. i, Strike sb. 4. 

*4. . Lat.-Eng. Voc. in Wr.>Wfilckei 393/9 Linipulus, a 
streriie of flaxe. 

tStrite. Anglo-Irish. Obs. Also 7 streite, 
streyte. [Perh, a form of Strait si.] Some con- 
trivance for intercepting fish in a river. 

*537 lr. Act 28 Hen. Fill, c. 22 (1621) 168 Divers wilful 
persons.. have in divers places of the said rivers [Barrow, 
etc.] and waters made weres, purprestures, ingines, strites 
[1678 streites] and other obstacles,. .It shall be lawfulL.to 
. .brenke, .all and everie such weres, ..streytes and [etc.], 
t Strithe. Obs. In 4 stry)>(]>)e. [? A dial, 
foim of Stride sb., influenced by Scandinavian 
habits of articulation.] = Stride sb. 

13. . Gaw, 4 Gr. Knt. 846 Slurne stif on pe stry}>pe on 
stalworth sclionkez. Ibid. 2303 penne tas he hym strype to 
stryke, & frounses hope lyppe & browe. 

+ Strivable, a. Obs. rare. [a. OF. estrivable, 
i. estriver : see Strive v. and -able.] Open to 
dispute, disputable. 

C1456 Pecock Bk. Faith (1909) 187 The lay peple of the 
newe lawe is bound, .for to receyve her feith. .in ech dout- 
able and strivable poynt therof. 

Strive (stroiv), v. Pa. t. strove (stnmv), pa. 
pple. striven (striVn). Forms ; 3-8 atry ve, 4 
strijf, strivi, striwe, 4-5 stryf, 4, 6 afcrif, 4-6 
stryfa, 4-7 strife, 5 stryfF, 5-6 atryffe, 5-7 
strywe, 7 striwe, 3- strive. Pa. t. a. weak 
forms 3 strived e, 3-9 strived, 4 stryvede, 6 
strivde, stryved, Sc. stryvit, 7 strivd. P. strong 
forms 3-5 strof, 4stroove, 4-5 stroof, 8 struive, 
9 dial, struv, 4- strove ; 4 straff, 4-6 Sc. strafe, 
straif, 5 Sc. straiff, 5-9 strave, 6 Sc. straiv, 
stravr(e ; also pi. 4-5 stryue (i), streven. Pa. 
'pple. a, weak forms 4 ystrived, 4-9 strived, 
fi. strong forms 4 streven, -yn, strivin, stryve, 
stryven, Sc. strewine, striwine, -yn, striflne, 
6 strevin, 6-7 stroven, '7-9 strove, 7 striwe, 4- 
striven. [ME. slrive-n (13th e.), a. OF. estriver 
(early mod.F, Hriver : still preserved in some 
dialects), to quarrel, contend : of disputed origin. 

The verb is not found outside Fr„ the alleged Pr. estribar 
cited by etymologists having no existence. It is commonly 
believed to be of Teut. etymology. According to some 
scholars, OF. estriver is f. estrif (whence Strife sb.), which 
is regarded as a modification of the older 0 F. (and Pr.) estrif, 
(= Olt. stride, strio), a. OTeut. * stride- strife, combat, 
lelated to *stri&an to fight ; see Stride v. According to 
others, _the OF. veib (of^ which, on this view, thesb. estrif 
isa derivative) is a. OTeut, *strtban str. vb. (Mid. G. striben, 
eaj ly mod.Du, stnjtien, though these aie prob. of secondary 
origin), f. root *sirlb-, of which the ablaut. variant *strib- 
is represented by the weak verb MLG. streven (mod. LG. 
strewen), (M)Du, straven, MHG., mod.G. streben, to en- 
deavour, struggle (= sense 9 below), also (from LG.) Sw. 
strttfra, Da. strmbe. Both explanations piesent some un- 
solved difficulties; the former is more satisfactory witli 
regard to sense, but the notions of ‘conflict ’and ‘endeavour ’ 
easily pass the one into the other. 

The strong conjugation (on the analogy of drive etc.) is 
found somewhat earlier than the weak conjugation which 
would be normal for a verb adopted from Fr., and has al- 
ways been the more frequent of the two, though many 
examples of strived pa. t. and pa. pple. occur in writers of 
evety period from the 14th to the 19th c. The Bible of 161* 
has always strove in the pa. t. ; the pa. pple. is strived, 
striven (one example each). The irregular pa. pple. strove 
(after the pa. t. j cf. the form straven of the ifi-iyth c.) ap- 
pears first in the rrth c., and remained somewhat common 
down to the middle of the 19th c., but is now confined to 
illiterate use.] 

1 . intr. To be in a state of variance or mutual 
hostility, ? Obs. 

\ a 1225 Ancr. R. 84 pus ha beo 5 bisie i pisse fule raesler, & 


eiSer mid ocier stiiueS her abulen. 1297 R. Glouc, (Rolls) 
623 pe king nugte segge pat in a lu^er tune he striuede wij» 
his wiue. *338 R. Bkunne Chroit. (1810) 293 With his 
barons he strtued, with him wild non go. A kyng J>at striues 
with hise, he may not weie spede. 1340 Hampole Pr, 
Cause. 1470 Now lofe we, now hate, nowsaghtel, now strife. 
1340 Ayenb. 13; Vor )>e scele ssel by ase a trewe arbytres 
be-tuene pe goste and Jre ulesse pet byep alneway striumde. 
c *386 Chaucer Sornpu. T. 278 And therfore Thomas, trowe 
me if thee leste, Ne stryue nat with thy wyf, as for thy 
beste. 1308 Dunbar Teut, Maritt IFenten 59 It is ngane the 
law ofiutf, ofkynd.and of nature, Togtddir hairtis to streine, 
that stryveis with vther. *340 Palsgr. Acolastus iv. 
iv. T iv, We shal not fyghte herefoie ,i. we will not fall at 
bate or stryue for this maltci, or heie aboute. 1*1628 Ln, 
Brooke Oj Humane Learning cxxxiii. Poems (1633)48 For 
earth, and_ eaithynesse it is alone, Which envies, strifes, 
hates, or is maleconteut. *829 Scott Anne of G. xxxii, 
They say you cannot live in Rome and stiive with the 
Pope. 

2 . To quarrel, wrangle. Now rare ( poet .). 


opur vuele smot. 13.. Solomon's Coronation etc. 38 in A. 
Davy’s Dream (E. E. T. S ) 97 5 erne pai striueden & chid. 
1382 Wyclif Lev. xxiv. 10 A sone..of a womman of Yrael 
. .hath streuen [Vulg. jmgatus est] in tentis with a man of 
Yrael. 1**450 Knt. de la Tour 126 The doughterof asena. 
tour of Rome, that had so cruell hert that she straue & 
cliidde in the plaine strete wit her neyghboures. 146* Paston 
Lett. II. 42 It is talkyd hei e how that ye and Howard schuld 
a’ strevyu togueder on the scher daye ? and on of Howards 
men schuld a’ strekyn yowtwyess with a dageie. it 1333 
Berners' Huon l.xxxiii. 262, 1 began to stryue with my 
hi other so hyely that Gyboua; s mygltt hei e me. i860 T khny- 
son Sea Dreams 22a And still they strove and wrangled. 

f "b. To bandy words with a superior ; to behave 
mutinously. Const, with, against. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 323 pis is be womman of 
Ethiopia for )>c whiche Mary and Aaron stryue [L, jitrgati 
sunt ] with Moyses in desert. 0*400 Rule St, Benet ni, 7 
pat nan folu pair alien wille, ne nan bare (mini sua lie^e, pat 
tay striue ogam pair abes. tr *430 Dtatorie 52 in Babees Bk. 
(1868) 58 First with pi bettir be waai for to stryue. 0*440 
Alphabet of Tales 153 pou sail se me coriecte pis ill ser- 
vand, & teche hym lather to bemeke & speke fayr, pan for 
to flite or strife with his maistcr. c 1450 Bk. Curtasye 226 
in Babees Bk. 303 Also, my chylde, a-gaynes py lorde Loke 
pou stryfe with no kyn worde. 

3. To contend, carry on a conflict of any kind ; 
esp. to contend with another or each other for (the 
possession ol) something or for (a cause or 
principle). 

CX290 Beket 1544 in S. Eng. Leg. 150 In pe churche of 
Caunterburi me poujte i stod . . Ana striuede for holi churche 
a}en pe kinge and his. c *374 Chaucer Boeth. ti. pr. u. 
(1868) 33 Stryf or plete wip me [L. mecunt contends ] by fore 
what iuge pat pou wilt of pe possessioun of rycchesse or of 
dignites. c *375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxvi, ( Baptisia ) 720 We 
wtl nocht for efignite striwe, ne quha sal gretare be. *390 
Gower Conf. I. 334 For this tliei tellen that ben wise, 
Wicke is to stryve and have the werse. c 1450 tr. Defiinta- 
Hone tin iii. 66 0 per wiles men striuen for o. peny ri}t sham- 
fully. C1485 Digby RIysl. lit, 1997 Than why sliold I with 
my consyens stlr]y(Te "I *530 Palsgr. 740/2, _ I stryve to 
gette an offyee that gothe by elect yon, estiine. t$6j R. 


rowes. *609 Sir J. Hakington Nugas Ant. ( *804 ) II. 258 
There it seemes also the colledges strave for him, he re- 
moved so oft. *6*6 [Feati.ey] Pelagias Rediv. To Rdr. As 1 b, 
The Doctrine so much strouen for, and so highly extolled by 
some, is it nothing but olde heresie new furbished ouer . 
*697 Drydkn Firg, Georg, iv. 93 If intestine Broils allarm 
the Hive, (For two Pretenders oft for Empire strive) The 
Vulgar in divided Factions jar. *847 Sarah Austin liatuees 
Hist. Ref. III. 2B1 The old and bitter enemies with whom 
they had so long striven. 1905 J. B. Bury Bt. Patrick vi. 
108 The story has a sequel which tells how Palrick strove 
with the other enchanter. 

b. To fight against temptation or the like ; to 
wage spiritual waifare. 

c *375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxvi. ( Baptista ) 470 pe thiid is 
clone pat sal be giftine to marteiis at here has wele stuwme. 
*399 Langl. R. Redeles Prol. 82 pe story is of non estate 
pat stryueu with her Justus. *S9 8 Sylvestlr DuBartas 
1. i. 769 While Jesus strove with Hathan’s strong Tempta- 
tions, a 1716 South Serin, (1727) VI, 314 It is the tempted 
Person's Duty.. to fence, and strive, and oppose the lemp- 
tation with all his Art, as well as Resolution, that be can. 
1816 J, Wilson City of Tlaguc 1. iii. 211 In vain I strove 
Against the Tempter. *8*6 Scot r Old Mart, xhi, Did ye 
never sleep in the same room wi’ him, and bear him strive 
in his di earns with the delusions of Satan 7 
0. With cognate object, rare. 

c *375 Sc. Leg. Saints x.wii. IMachor) 1314 My strife I 
haf weile striflne. 1833 Tennyson Two Pokes 130 1 \ ailing 
to strive a happy strife, To war with falsehood to the knife. 

d. To struggle with disease or suffering. 

*666 G. Harvey Morbus Attgl. xxxii. (1672) xoi Forestus 
knew another woman that strove eight years with a Con- 
sumption. *686 tr. Chardin's Trav. Persia 18 M. de Ja 
Haye., strove with his distemper, and took a journey 10 
Adiianople. 1786 Burns To Mountain Daisy vm, auen 
fate to suffering worth is giv'D, Who long with wants and 
woes has striv’n. 

+ 6. To struggle with hindrances. Const, io 
with inf. (Cf. sense 9.) # 

*594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, v. iii. 104 lie striue with troubled 
noise [Yn Ff. ; Qo. 1597 and mod. edd. thoughts], to take a 
Nap. 

x. Of things; To be mutually opposed in 
action ; to come into conflict with. 

*387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 315 The fuyre..stryuep 
wip pe ayer, c 1425 Cast. Perseverance 64 Envy e, a-geyn 



STRIVE, 


1149 


STRIVINGLY, 


Charyte strywyth ful lytli. is6o Daus ti. Sicilians' s Comm. 
63 This request is full of violence and robbery and striyeth 
[L. pugnat] with the Gospell. 159a Kvd Sp. Trag, in. i. 8 
So striueth not the wanes with sundry winds. 1596 Dal. 
rympll tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 1. 59 It swallyis vp hail 
schipis, and throuch the violence.. of contraie workeug of 
the wais of the sey, quhen ilke streme stryues with vthir, 
drounes thame in the deip. 111668 1 Iknham On Earl of 
Strafford's Trial Death 17 Now private pity strove with 
pubhek hate, Reason with Rage, and Eloquence with Fate, 
f4. To contend in arms, fight with. 06s. 

13.. A”. Alls. 2870 How they stryveden for the kynriche. 
1338 R. Brunni; Chron. (1810) 40 For so hette S, Dunstan, 
he suld allc his lyue With werre his lond welde, & with his 
suerd sti y ve. 1340-70 A listmndcr 289 Phil ip enforceth hym 
now his folk foi to gie;..Many mightfull nienne made hee 
stryue. c 1400 Destr. Troy 3323 Your wiile I mosle wirke, . . 
Syn weikenes of wemen may not wele stiyve, Ne haue no 
might tawardes men maistries to fend, c 1470 Col. Caw. 
353 Wondir stalwart and strang to striue in ane stour. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur Contents 10 How a knyglit & 
a dwarf stroof foi a lady. 1598 Bastard Chrestol. vir. xlv. 
183 Sakellus died striuing for the wall, a 1609 Sir F. Venn 
Comm. (1657) 38 Wildest it was hard stroven and fought on 
that side, I sent tv Captain.. to see what guard was held 
along the wall towaid the Jlay-ward. 1609 Holla voAvirn. 
Mar cell, 418 The Germans strove againe for their parts 
with the like obstinate resolution. 1697 Dryden AEucis 
xii. 57 Twice vanquish'd, while in blooay Fields we strive, 
Scarce in our Walls, we keep our Hopes alive. 1706 Prior 
Ode tq Queen xxix, There Fleets shall strive by Winds and 
Wators tost, 

+ 6 . To contend in words, dispute. Chiefly 
followed by dependent question. 06s. 

13S0-30 Horn Childe in Ritson Jl/ctr. Rom. III. 306 Anon 
thai gun to strive rathe, Whether of hem him scbuld have 
To duelle in her meinfc. c 13*5 Alctr. Horn. 48 Wit sain 
Jon gan thai to strife, And said [etc.]. 138 . Wyclip Sel. 
Whs. II. 147 Jewis and disciplis of Joon strooven, 138a 
— Jude i. 9 When Mychael,.,disputinge with the deuel, 
stroof [Vulg. altcrcaretnr ] of Moyses body, c 1425 Eng. 
Conquest Irel. (1896) 32 Heruy,.& Raymond vp dyuets 
domes strouen what men sliola do wyth har pryson[er]s. 
1471 Caxton RecuycU (Sommer) 34 They argued and stroof 
to gyder that oon ayenst that other often tymes of this 
mater. 1535 Coverdai.e Job xxxii. 1 So these thre men 
wolde stryue nomore with lob, because he helde himself a 
rightuous man. 1567 Guile <$• Godlie Ball. 43 For cause 
thay knew him to depart, Thay straif quha sula be ouerest. 
1600 Hakluyt Voy. 111 . 438 Saying that they had strouen 
together who should haue him to his house, 
fb. To debate, discuss. 06s. 
at 300 Cursor AI. 13589 paa phariseus. ,Quen pni had 
striued pam emel..cutn na resun find, pai did pan bring 
again pat blind. 1340 Ayenb. 164 panne Salomon huanne 
he hedde. .of alle binges and of foies and of wyse y-striued 
he zayde [etc.], c 1350 Will. Palerne 4099 My wyf. .striueil 
stifli with hire-self as stepmoderes wol alle, bi what wise 
ache mijt best pat bold barn apille. 

f o. To cavil, dispute. Const, of. Obs. 

*3.. SeuynSag. 1850 Go forth and strifnowt therof. 1541 
R. Copland Gaiyen's Terap. 2 C j b, It behoueth nat than 
thus miserably to stryue of the names. 1549 Covkrdalk 
etc. Erasm. Par. / Cor. Argt. 1 b, Finallye they stryued 
among them selues of matrimonye, by reason that euen at 
that tymo some Christian men styflye defended, that men 
should wholy abstayne from manage, 
f 6 . To contend in rivalry ; to seek to surpass 
another or each other ; to compete in a trial of 
strength or skill. Also to strive a vie (see A-viu 
advi). Obs. 

c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 73a pai straue wha first to 
lande myght wyune. 1509 [see A-vns adv.\, *338 Starkey 
England 1. iii. 92 Euery towne semyd to me to stryue wyth 
other, as hyt had byn for a vyctory, wych schold be more 
beutyful & strong. 1586 Luiton tooo Notable Things , 
(1660) 75 A man., with swift running contended and strived 
with Dogs, and was hunted of them unhurt in the Woods. 
*609 Holland A mm. Marcel/, xxvtu. viii. 339 They tun 
all at once striving a vie who shall be formost. [Holland 
often uses the phrase.] a 1610 Heywood & Rowley For- 
tune by Land <)- Sea ai. iv, Post. I have no money. Phil. 
But now you strived which man would lend me most, 1615 
Chapman Odyss. vnr. 179 When all had striu'd in these 
assaies their fill. x6xp Sir A. Gorges tr. Bacon's Wisdom 
Anc. xxvi, 124 Ceitaine games of Lampbeaters, in which 
they that striued for the prize were wont to carie torches 
lighted. 1638 Mayne Lucian (1664) 208 [They] smiled when 
they were rackt, and strived with their Tormentois who 
should be first tired. 1844 [see A- vie adv.]. 1618 Gage West 
Ind. 14 The Galley slaves strived who should sound their 
Waits and Trumpets most joyfully. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georgy ill. 28 The Rival Chariots 111 the Race shall strive. 
17*5 Pope Odyss . iv. 241 There with commutual zeal we both 
had strove, In acts of dear benevolence, and love. 

Jig. 1605 Shaks. Lear tv. iii. 18 Patience and sorrow 
strove [So Pope and laitr edd . ; Qq. streme3 Who should 
express her goodliest. *636 Brat h wait Rom. Emp. 37a 
All vertues in him contentiously strived to imbellish him. 
<*1700 Kun Hymnotheo Poet. Wks, 1721 III. 318 The bow- 
ing Fruits strove which should first be crop'd. 
fb. Const, to with inf. Obs. (cf. sense 9 ). 

*520 Barclay Sallust, Bait. Jugurth liv. (Pynson) 78 b, 
They stryued [L. cert antes] to ascende vnto the walles 
euery man couetyng to be before other. 1634 Sir T. Her- 
bert Ttav. 52 The Kettle-drums and other their lingling 
Instruments stroue to deafe vs. *638 Mayne Lucian (1664) 
140 But when the fame of the Oracle once pierced Italy, and 
arrived at Rome, every one strived to be first. 

+ 0. To vie, to be equal or comparable with, 
a 1*25 Auer. R. 398 Asaeles swiftschipe, pet strof wi'5 
heortes ouervru. c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 180 That Eme- 
lye, pat fairer was to sene Than is the lylie. .For with the 
Rose colour stroof hire hewe. 1509 [see A-vie adv.]. 1540 
Palsgr. Acolastus 11. iii. M ij b, Holde or take this money, 
and prepare vs a supper, that may stryue with a pontifical 
or bishops feaste. 1597 'Gsbardk Herbal 1. xxxv. 50 The 
roote.. striueth with the Florentine Iris in sweelnes. 1667 


Milton P. L. iv. 273 N01 that sweet Giove Of Daphne by 
Orontes.. might with this Paradise Of Eden strive. 1697 
Dryden AEneis v. 326 The Victor honour’d with a nobler 
Vest i Where Gold and Purple sti ive in equal Rows. *700 
— Meleager fy Atalanta 28 For Tusks with Indian 
Elephants be [the bom] strove. 

7. To offer obstinate resistance, struggle against, 

a 1300 Cursor AI. 9306 For efter jrat i es o-liue, Gains soth 

sal your eires striue. c 1300 Havclok 2271 per-yen ne wolde 
newer on striue, (rat he ne tnaden sone bat oth. 1362 Lange. 
P. PL A. vii. 305 While Hunger was mayster heer wolde 
thcr non chyde, Ne striue «3eyn the statutes. ctqoo tr. 
Secreta Secret ., Gov. Lordsh. 41 No-ber ys non of hool 
tnynde J>at may stryf ajeyn Jus sentence. *500-20 Dunbar 
Poems xxxv. 14 Thow sufiei me to wirk gif thow do u eill, 
And pteiss the nocht to stryfe aganis my quheill, Quhilk 
every warldly thing dois turne and steir. 1530 Palsgr. 
740/ 2 Thou stry vest agaynst a thyng that is evydent. 1560 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm, 136b, They did not chaunge 
him wholy, which strove and defended his opinions stifly 
[L. reluctantem stiaque defendentem ]. 1597 Beard Theatre 
God’s _ Judgem. (1612) 66 The wonderfull judgements which 
the king of kings hath sent vpon those that., rests ted and 
stioue against the truth. 1606 G. W[oodcocke] Hist. Ivs - 
tine tv. 22 Amongst the rest of these Tyrants, there was. . 
one that striued against the cruelty of all the rest in the 
execution of Iustice. c 1709 Prior and Hymn Callim. 33 
Against the Deity 'tis hard to strive. 1760-72 H. Brooke 
Fool of Qual. <1809) 12 . 95 Vainly have I strove and 
struggled against you. 1858 H. Spencer Ess. I. 308 The 
thing I desperately strove against as a misfortune did me 
immense good. 

t b. with negative inf. 

1623 Bingham Xenophon xoi Boiscus the Boeotian wiestlei 
striued then, all he could, vnder pietence of sicknesse, not 
to carie his Target. 

8 . To struggle physically. Obs. exc. dial, of a 
horse : To be restive. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvru. xv. (1495) 775 Whan 
the wylde oxe hath longe stryue and maye not delyuer 
hymself out of the bondes. .thenne for indignacion he 
loowyth full lowde. 1561 T. Hoby tr. Castiglione's Corertyer 
11 r. (1577) Q ij b, And when she strived still more obstinatlye, 
at length with manye blowes and by force ouercame hir. 
*562 T. Cooper Answ. Def. Truth xi. 83 The Deacon 
woulde not suffer so muche as the litle Infant to go without 
some parte [of the sacrament] : althoughe she striued against 
him, and scantely couldc fotce hir to take it. 1567 Tukberv. 
Epit. etc. 34 The Nymph.. in hir armes the naked Noorie 
stiainde: Whereat the Boy began to striue a good. But 
strugling nought auailed in that plight. 1645 Gataker 
Gods Eye on Israel 21 New named, and in stead of Jacob 
styled Israel, by the Angel t whom he had so strived and 
struggled with, at their parting. 1671 Milton P. R. iv. 564 
As when Earths Son Antseus. .in Irassa strove With Joves 
Alcides. a 1824 Ld. T. Stuart xi. in M aidment N, C. Gar- 
land 3 The steeds they strave into [= in] their stables, The 
boys couldn’t get them bound. 

b. To struggle, endeavour to make one's way, 
against a natural force, e,g. winds, waves. Const. 
with, against. 

The fig. phrase to strive against the stream (see Stream 
si. 2 f) is perh. imitated from’German : see quot. 1535 below. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 24855 Quen bai had striuen ai quite pai 
moght, again bat storm al was for noght. *535 Coverdalb 
Ecclus, iv, 26 Withstande not y B face of the mightie, and 
stryue not agaynst the streame [Luther strebe nicht wider 
den Strom]. 2537 Cromwell ip Merriman Life <$• Lett. 
(1902) II. 75 He that maketh you thus to stryve agenst the 
streame woll [etc.]. 1559 Mirr. Mag., Dk, Glocester xiv. 
To bridell the Prince ot a Reame, Is euen.. to striue with 
the streame. *630 R. N. Camden's Hist. Eliz. t. 38 The 
Marquesse of Albeuf, .hnuing striued with the violence of 
a tempest vpon the coast of Holland, was with the losse of 
some shippes..driuen back to Diepe. 1697 Dryden N/tteis 
V. 37 We sirive in vain against the Seas, and Wind. 

9. To endeavour vigorously, use strenuous effort. 
Const, to with inf (Cf. sense 6 b.) 

Now the prevailing sense ; the other senses, so far as they 
survive, are usually coloured by this. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 11569 All for noght can Jie [rc. Herod] to 
striue, Moght he noght iesu bring 0 liue. 138* Wyclif 
a Cor. v. 9 And therfoie we stryuen [Vulg. contendimus] 
whether absent, whether present, for to plese him. a 1347 
Surrey Eccles. ii. 12 By princely actes thus straue I still, 
to make my fame indure. *576 Gascoigne Steele GL Wks. 
1910 II. 145, 1..Gancleeiemy thiole, and strave to sing my 
best. 1582 Breton Flourish upon Fancy (Grosart) 53/2 
Although he striu’de, and tooke gieat pains, asmuch as in 
him lay. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII , 11. iv. 30 Which of your 
Friends Haue I not stroue to Ioue, although I knew He 
were mine Enemy ? 1638 W. Lisle lleliodorus x. x8x Sitli 
I cannot free you, though I strivve, Aske what I may doe 
for you, whilst you liue, And I shall giant it. 1643 Sir T, 
Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 19. 45 He striv’d to undermine the 
edifice of my faith. 1697 Dryden Virg. Geoig. in. 574 
Stags, .strive in vain to make their way Through Hills of 
Snow, and pitifully btay. 1780 CowrER Progr. E/ror 583 
Habits aie soon assum'd ; but when we strive To strip them 
off, 'tis being flay’d alive. x8ax Scoxr Kenilw. r xxxix, 
Having strove in vain to lestoie it [the casket] either to 
Tressilian or the Countess. 183* T. Hope Ess. Ong. Man 
I. 34 This is what I have at least strived to do. I have tried 
to discard all preconceived opinions. 1843 Lytton Last 
Bar. r. iv. 27 He stiove to lift himself ft oin the ground, and 
at length succeeded. 1848 Dickens Dombey liii, It is our 
pride, not our trouble, to strive, John, and to strive together. 
X865 Ruskin Sesame ii. § 72 She is to be taught to strive 
that her thoughts of piety may not be feeble in proportion 
to the number they embrace. 1880 Mahaffy Descartes ii. 
12 He ever strove to keep on good terms with the Order [of 
Jesuits]. *885 ‘Mrs. Alexander' At Bay viii, Her voice 
trembled { she strove to keep her self-conti ol, 
b. transf. of things. 

12x586 Sidney Arcadia 11. x. (1912) 207 With that he 
groned, as if sorrow strave to bxeake bis harte, 1597 Donne 
Lett. Sev. Pers., Storme 60 Even our Ordinance plac'd for 
our defense, Sirive to bieake loose. 1598 Brandon Octavio. 


m. C8b, Looke how some proude haid halted mighty rocke 
. .Repell’s the waters .. Which mildeiy striue his body to un- 
brace. *607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 184 As if natuie had 
only strouen to prouide sundry ready cures for this euill 
aboue all other. 1851 Ruskin Stones Pen. (1874) I. Pref. p. 

vi, Modern Art is now striving to realize the piomise of its 
poet. 1874 Green Short Hist. vi. § 3. 294 A series of mer- 
cantile enactments strove to protect the gi owing interests of 
English commerce. 

o. Const, after, for, f to, + unto (the object to 
be attained). 

* 1300 Cursor M, 23571 Quar-to ban suld we for- b«r striue, 
pan for to liue in santes liue V a 1591 H. Smith Serm. (1594) 
4x1 This, is the state that a Christian should striue tgo, and 
neuer thinke that hee is sound at the heart til his thoughts 
be a kind of prayer, 1594 Hooker Reel. Pol. tv. § 2 The 
inunutabilitie of God they [sc. all things] striue vnto, by 
working, .after one and the same manor. 1605 A, Wakrln 
Poor Man's Pass. Cab, Then Diuision striued for a stote, 
To marre what golden Age had made before. 1849 Lytton 
K. Arthur x. Ixi, Thrice strove the King for speech, and 
thrice in vain. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. ii, He for whose 
applause I strove. 1856 Mtss Yonge Daisy Cham 1. xxvi, 
lfl'had striven for the temper, it would be worth having, 
but it is my nature. 1877 C. Geikib Christ Ivi. (1879) 678 
The priesthood had striven after kingly power and rank. 

10 . To make one’s way with effort. 
a 1586 Sidney Arcadiai. xv. § 2 Now she brought them to 
see a seeled Dove, who, the blinder she was, the higher she 
strave. 1590 Spenser F. Q. nr. i. x8 But after the foule 
foster Timias did striue. 18x3 Byron Corsair 111. xix. He 
. . Strives through the surge, bestrides the beach, and high 
Ascends the path familiar to his eye. *874 Carpenter Aleut. 
Phys. r. ix. 412 Ever striving upwards, so as. .to reach.. a 
still loftier elevation. 

+ b. Of a thing : To force ils way. Obs. 

1697 Dryden AEneis x. n6o The purple Streams thro’ the 
thin Armour stiove, And drench’d th’ tmbroider’d Coat his 
Mother wove. 

Strive, obs. form of Stripe. 
t Strived, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Strive v. + -ED i.J In 
stnved-for (nonce-use) : see Strive v. 3. 

16x5 Chapman Odyss. vui. 633 The striu’d-for, for his 
worth, of worthy men. 

Striveling, obs. form of Sterling. 

Striver (strei’vai). Also 4 stryfer, 5 stry var, 
5-6 -er. [f. Strive v. + -er 1.] 

1 . One who strives with others; a contender, 
competitor, fin early use also, one given to 
strife, a contentious person. 

a 1400 New Test. (Paues) 1 Cor. xi. 16 3>f t»er be any of 
30 w a stryfer. C1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 115 
A,fullflface..bytokynsastryuei, adyscordoui. c 1440 /Vow/. 
Parv. 480/1 Stryvar, litigator , rixator. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. vir. (1520) 81 b/2 Alexandre hadde stryfe 17 
yere, and the fbure stry vers that the Emperour set agaynst 
hym he overcame them and cursyd them. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) g8 It is not convenvent the seruauntof god 
to be a stryuer or a brauler. 1658 J. Durham Expos. Rev. 

vii. 9 (1660) 391 The sealed ones were strivers ; these are 
victors, Therefore must succeed them as victoiy doth to 
fighting. 1853 Lynch Self-Improv. vi. 152 The case of the 
striver against Circumstance. 

2 . One who makes strenuous effort or endeavour. 

1562 J. Heywood Proru. 4 Epigr. (1867) 160 He striueth 

agaynst the streme, by customs scoole That striuer is either 
a fishe or a foole. 2828 Carlyle Goethe's Helena Misc. 
1840 1. 198 In all his lofty aspirings, his strivings after truth 
. ithas never struck him to inquire how he, the striver, was 
warranted for such en terprises. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit., 
Marc. Aurel. 275 This truly modern striver and thinker. 
1887 Pall Mall Budget 27 Jan. 29/1 He was a diligent striver 
after perfection^ 

f 3 . ? Used jocularly for : A partner in the dance. 
1609 Beaum. & Fl. Scorn/. Lady 11. (16x6) D 2, Take thy 
striuer, and pace her till shee stew. Sa. Sure Sir, I cannot 
daunce with your Gentlewoman. 

Striviling, obs. form of Sterling. 

Striving (strai-vil)), vbl. sb. [-ING *.] The 
action of the verb Strive ; an instance of this. 

0x205 Lav. 15561 Vmben anestundebeobigunnenstriuinge. 
cizgo St. James 284 in .S’, Eng. Leg. 42 Bi-twene be fader and 
j>e sone he stxiuingue lasle longue, c *380 Wyclif Sel. Whs. 

1 1. 250 Batailis and stry vyngis in plee shulden be forsaken 
of Ciistene men. 0x425 tr. Arderne's Treat. Fistula, etc. 
83 And forjxi realgte is called of som men rede auripigment; 
of J>e name/ is no stryuyng so Jmt we vnderstond pa jungr. 
>535 Coverdale Ps. xvii[i]. 43 Thou shalt delyuer me from 
the sliyuinges of the people. 1615 Chapman Odyss. iv. 558 
Hold him there, In spite of all his slriuings to be gone. X677 
Yarranion Eng. Improv. 13 When ever they give Notice 
they will take up a Sum of Moneys, theie is great striving 
who can get in his first. *718^ Rowe Lucan vii. 513 The 
great deciding Hour at length is come, To end the Strivings 
of distracted Rome, 1851 M rs. Browning Casa Gnidi Wind. 
11. 21 1 The fervid striving of the games. 1871 R. H. Hution 
Ess. II. 4 My ideas and higher strivings. 

Stri ving, ppl. a. [-jnu 2.] r rh a t strives (in 
senses of the verb). 

13.. E. E. Allit. P . C. 31X py stryuande stremez of 
stryndez so mony. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 11, pr. vii. (1868) 
59 Somtyme e was a man Jmt hadde assaied wij> falriuyng 
wordes an ober man. 1530 Palsgr. 326/1 Stryvyng, full of 
stryfe or debate, contentieux, a 1566 R. Edwards Damon 
4 Pithias (facs.) G iij b, Against the wind and striuinge 
streame I sayle. 1646 Mayne Serm, Unity ; 20 Who , . might 
have askt the same question which the striving Israelite askt 
Moses, Who made thee a Judge over us? ,1697 Dryden 
AEneis 1. 637 The striving Artists, and their Arts lenown, 
1868 Netileship Ess. Browning In trod. 7 The striving 
philosophy of ‘ Cleon \ 

Hence Strivingly adv. 

1382 Wyclip* Dent. xxxi. 27 Euermore strj uyngly ie diden 
[Vulg. contentiose egisiis] ajens the Lord. — Judg. ix, 49 
Stryu>ngly [ certalim ]. 1552 Hulolt, Slryuyugly, rixose, 
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velilatim. 1363-87 Foxe A. <5- M. (*396) 72/2 The tyrant. . 
commanded euerie tenth man to be put to the swoord, where- 
to btrivinglie and with great rejoising they committed their 
necks. 1598 Flobio, Agara , striuingly, contending for the 
niastrie. 1677 AliiGE Diet. Eng.-Fr., Strivingly, a I'cnvi. 

Strivling, obs. form of Sterling. 
t Stri vOUS, a. Obs. rare-' 1 , [f. Strife sb.+ 
-ous.] Full of strife. 

138* Wyclip 7er. viii, s With striuons turnyngawei [Vuig. 
aversions contentiosa] ? 

Sfcro, obs. form of Straw *<&,*■_ 

Sbroak(e, obs. forms of Stroke sl>. and v. 
Sfcroake, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Strike v. 
Stroaken, obs. pa. pple. of Strike v. 
Stroam, strome (stream), v. Obs. exc, dial. 
[? Formed after stroll and roam. - ] intr. To walk 
with long strides. Also to wander about idly. 

1796 Mme. d'Arblay Camilla. 1. 17 4 A young Ensign., 
st roamed into the ball-room, with the most visible marks of 
his unfitness forappearing in it. Ibid. 1 1. 195 He. .stroained 
up and down the room, biting his knuckles. 1817 Mar. 
Edgeworth Ormond xiii. T. & N. 1848 IX. 330 One morn- 
ing our young hero rose early,, .and he walked out, or, more 
properly, lie rambled, or he strolled, or streamed out. a 1825 
Fouby Vac. E. Anglia, Strome, to walk with long strides, 
1840 Spur dens Suppl. to Forby a.v., To ‘stream about': 
to wander idly without an object. 1878 S. H. Miller St 
Skertchly Fenland tit, 8g In Cambridgeshire we find the 
words— cloof, the hoof, . .strain lug, taking long strides. 

transf. 1909 A. H. Patterson Man S[ Hat. Tidal Heaters 
i. ax What can lick a Norfolk wherry either for lines or the 
way she lays afore the wind stroming along. 

Stroam, variant of Strom. 
stroan, stroixe (stnnm), u. Sc. inlr. To 
make water, urinate. 

a 173a Pennecuik etc. Collect. Sc. Poems (1756) 58 Te he, 

. .that’s best, And we’ll strone fine, among the rest. 1786 
Burns Two. Dogs 22 He wad stan’c as glad to see him, And 
stroan’t on stanes an’ hillocks wl’ him. 1890 Service Thir 
Notandiims vii. 43 Man, do ye no ken. .that on Halloween 
the deil stroans on the haws ? 

Stroap, Sc. variant of STROur sb. gullet. 
Strobic (str^’bik), a. fa. Gr. type arpofitK-os, 
f. arpbjl-os a twisting or whirling round : see -10.] 
That has a spinning motion. Strobic circles : sets 
of concentric circles, toothed wheels, and the like, 
which appear to revolve when the surface on which 
they arc inscribed is moved about. 

1880 S. P. Thompson in Brain III. 393 If two such ‘sLrobic 
chcles ’ (as I have called them) are printed side by 6ide. 
Strobil, variant of Strouble v. Obs. 

Strobila (strebairia). PI. etrobilaa (-lj). Zool. 
[mod.L. strobila, a. Gr. OTpofUky plug of lint 
twisted into the shape of a fir-cone.] 

1 . A stage in the development of certain. Iiydro- 
zoa. Also atlrib. 

1843 Eitcycl. Brit. XXI. 1014/2 In a small volume published 
some years ago, this Swedish naturalist [Sara] described a 
new genus of Medusides under the name of Strobila, from 
its great similitude to a fir cone ; but he now assures us that 
the Strobila is the young of Medusaaurita. 1837 Carpenter 
Microscope (ed. 2) 504 Fig 245 Successive Stages of Develop- 
ment of Medusa-buds from Strobila-larva. Ibid. 505 The 
progenitor of a new colony of Strobila;. *86* J. R. Greene 
Man. Anim. Kingd., Ceelent. 66 Sars . . observing the 
Scyphistoma at a still later stage,, .gave it, from its resem- 
blance to an artichoke, the name of Strobila. 1888 Roei.es- 
tosi & Jackson Anim. Life 782 The Scyphostoma passes in 
late autumn into the Strobila stage. 

2 . A segmented tapeworm, consisting of a scolex 
and a chain of proglottides. 

1864 T. S. Co booed Entozoa 103 Every cestode passes 
through several distinct phases during its life-history. In 
the ordinary colonial or tapeworm condition it has been 
termed the strobila (Van Beneden). 1888 Rolleston & 
Jackson Anim. Life 225 The head. and neck are often 
termed * scolex ’, the joints, * proglottides and the whole 
Tapeworm, ‘ strobila 

Strobilaceous (str^bilci-Jas), a, Sot. [f. 
mod.L. stroblldce-us , f. Strobil-us : see -A0E0U3.] 
Relating to, or resembling, a strobilus. 

1802 R. Hale Elan. Bat. 183 Strobilaceous, strobilacens, 
s. strobiliformis, having the form of a strobile. Z830L1NOLEY 
Mat. Syst. Bot. 248 The cones of. , strobilaceous Cycadeae. 

Strobilation (strpbilcifoa). Zool. [£ Strobil- a 
4 - -ATION. Cf. Stabilization.] The formation 
of strobila; in Hydrozoa, tapeworms, etc. 

, 1878 P. J. Belt. Gegenbaur's Comp. Anal. 99 The strobila. 
tion of Scyphostoma and the consequent development of % 
number of Medusae. 1881 Leicester in Eucyct. Brit, XII. 
553/2 The Hydroutedusse never produce medusa; by strobila- 
tion or transverse division of a hydrifoim person. 1806 
F. \V. Gamble Flatworms (Catnb. Nat. Hist. II.) 76 The 
strobilation of a scyphistoma. 

Strobile (strp'baU, stroa’bsil, -bil). Also 8-g 
strobil. [a. F. strobile or ad, L. slrobll-us, Gr. 
a-T P 6$Tk~os Strobilus, also erpoEtk-t] Strobila.] 

1. Bot . == Strobilus i. 

*777 Robson Brit. Flora 33 A strobil is a pericarpy formed 
of scales lying over one another, as in Pine or Burch. 1783 
Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxi. (1794) 300 The fruit [of the 
magnolia] is a stiobile or scaly cone of bivalvular capsules. 
*836 J. M. Gvlly Magendie's Formal, (ed. 2) 149 The 
strobiles of the hop. 1857 Henfrey Bot. | 126 When the 
rachis beats large, persistent, imbricated scales, it forms a 
cone or strobile, as in- the Fits and Fines. 

2 . Zool. <= Strobila 2. 

1853 T. R. Jonbs AhIw. fCtngd. (ed. s) *36 While the seg- 
ments of the Strobile remain conjoined, they seem to enjoy 


a complete community oflife and of movement. 1864 T. S. 
Cobbold Eniozoa 105 The separate joints of which the 
strobile is composed ate denominated proglottides or zootds. 
1870 Rolleston A nim. Life 137 ( Taenid), The entire colony 
is called a ‘strobile*. 

Strobiliform (strsbWifpim), a. Bot. [ad. 
mod.L. slrobUi/orm-is, f. Stbobil-tjs : see -form. 
Cf. F. strobilifonne .] Shaped like a strobihis. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Sysl. Bot. 310 Cuneate scales.. col- 
lected into strobibform heads. 1853R0YLE Mat. Med. (ed. 
2)672 Spikes, .strobiliform, formed of single-flowered, im- 
bricated, acute bracts. 

Strobiline (strjrbibin), a. Zool. and Bot. [ad. 
Gr. orpof3tkiv-os of a fir-cone, f. aTpu&lk-os SfHO- 
bilus.] Relating to or of the nature of a strobila 
or strobilus ; strobilaceous. 

184a Eitcycl. Brit. XXI. 1014/2 In its strobiline state, it 
[ Medusa aitrita ] is composed of a series_ of circular pieces, 
with numerous tentacula, and the cone is surmounted by a 
cylindrical shaft, 1852-6 Wright Royal Dict.-Cycl. (1867), 
Strobiline, cone-shaped, growing on the cone of the fir. 

Strobilization (strpibibizri-jsn). Zool. [f. 

StROBIL-A 4 - -IZE 4 - -ATION.] = STROBILATION. 

1884 A. Sedgwick & Heathlote ir. Clans' Zool. I. 236 At 
first the Scyphistoma appears to multiply only by budding; 
the second mode of reproduction, the process of strobiliza- 
tion, begins later. 1914 MacBridb Text-Bk. Embryol . I. 
72 By a repetition of the process the Scyphistoma comes to 
look like a pile of plates, and is called a Strobila. This pro- 
cess is known as strobilization. 

Strobill, variant of Strouble v. Obs. 
Strobiloid (strobiloid), a. Zool. and Bot. [f. 
Stkobil-a or Strobil-us 4 - -oid.] Resembling, or 
of the nature of, a strobila or strobilus. 

1863 Nat. Nisi. Rev. J uly 34s The Cestoidea , in their stro- 
biloid stage, occur only within the alimentary canal. 1887 
Sollas in Eitcycl. Brit. XXII. 413/1 {.Sponges), Ascon type : 
simple, ex. A sect t a , Hk. ; strobiloid, ex. Jiomod erma, Lfd. 
1893 Bower in Phil. Trans. B. CLXXXV. 493 The Lylo- 
podtneae and Equisetinese are strobiloid types. Ibid., These 
strobiloid Pteridophyta. 

Strobilus (strobai’lifs). PI. strobili (-lai). 
[a. L. strobilus fir-cone, a. Gr. crrpofliKos anything 
twisted up, fir-cone, etc.] 

1 . Bot. A fir-cone, or any fruit resembling a fir- 
cone; an inflorescence made up of imbricated 
scales, as that of the hop. 

[1706 Phi llips (ed. Kersey), Strobilus, th e Artichoke-Plant ; 
also a wild Pine-tree; or a Pine-opple.] 1753 Chamber s’ 
Cycl. Suppl., Strobilus , among botanists, a kind of peri- 
carpiuin, formed of a number of vaginae with contorted points 
applied close to one another. *77* Encyd. Brit. III. 479/2 
{Finns), The calix of the female is a strobilus, containing 
two flowers. *86* Bentley Bot. 323 The fruit of the Hop 
. .is by some botanists considered as a kind of Cone with 
membranous scales, to which the name of Strobilus or Stro- 
bile has been given. 

b. In cryptogams : An aggregation of sporo- 
phylls resembling a fir-cone. 

1891 Bower in Proc. Roy. Soc. L. 267 The sporopliyte [of 
Phylloglossum ] consists of two parts:— (i) the protocorm, 
with its protophylls and Toots, and (ii) the strobilus, with 
sporophylls and sporangia. *893 — in Phil. Trans, li. 
CLXXXV, 511 The strobili have been cut radially, tan- 
gentially, and transversely. 

2 . Zool. = Strobila 2. 

1876 Bristowe Th. <j) Pract. Med. (1878) 707 The animal 
or rather colony of animals, in the form of a tape-worm or 
strobilus, occupies the alimentary canal. 

Stroble, variant of Strouble v. Obs. 
Stroboscope (shp'Wskonp). [f. Gr. errpopo-s 
a twisting or whirling round 4 - -score.] 

a. A scientific toy which produces the illusion of 
motion by a series of pictures viewed through, the 
openings of a revolving disc. b. An instrument 
for observing the successive phases of a periodic 
motion by means of light periodically interrupted. 

a. 1836 [see Stroboscopicae]. t88z L. Campbell Z- yfc % C. 
Maxwell ii. 36 A scientific toy had recently come into vogue, 
an improvement on the thaumatrope, called variously by the 
names 1 phenakistoscope ‘stroboscope ’, or ‘magic disc 

b. 1896 Fr. A. Welby tr. Btedermann's Electro-Physiol. 
I. 409 If two interrupters are used, one of which is connected 
with the capillary electrometer, the other with the strobo- 
scope. *903 Engineering n Dec. 837/1 A special differential 
stroboscope, in which the motor was illuminated only once 
in every two revolutions. 

■ Stroboscopic (slrfjbdsk^-pik), a. [f. prec. 4- 
-ic.] Relating to, of the nature of, the stroboscope. 

*846 Hoblyn Diet. Set. Terms, Stroboscopic Plates, an 
apparatus invented by Stnmpfer of Vienna, by which an im- 
pression is produced on the retina of an uninterrupted line 
of light by the rapid motion of a luminous object. 1873 
DoLBEARin Prescott Telephone (1879)263 This was done by 
filling an organ bellows with smoke, and examining it 
through a stroboscopic disk while escaping from the pipe. 
1874 Pop. Sti. Rev. XIII. 103 The Stroboscopic Determina- 
tion of the Pitch of Tones. *883 Science I. 72/1 A new 
stroboscopic method in which a fork is . . kept in vibration by 
electro-magnets. 

Also Strobosco'pical a. — prec. 

1836 21. D. <5- T, Thomson's See. Gen. Set. III. 114 Stro- 
boscope. — Stampfer has invented some interesting sirobo- 
scooical tables, or glasses, founded upon a similar principle 
with th e thaumatoscopical figures. *877 Catal. Spec. Collect . 
Set. Apparatus S. Kens. JUits. (ed. 3) 1046 Stioboscopical 
discs on the systems of Dove, Poggendorff, &c. 

Stroo, obs. form of Stroke j£.i 
tstrocals. Glass-making. Obs. Also (in 
Diets.) 7-9 atrocal, 8-9 strokal, 9 strode, 


strokle,, strockle. [Of obscure origin.] (See 
quot. 1662.) 

1662 Merrett Neri's Art of Glass App. 363 Strocals a 
long Iron instrument like a Fire-shovel to cany the Melall 
out of a broken into a whole Pot, *670 Blount Glossegr. 
(ed. 3), Strocal. 1708 Kersey, 172Z Bailey, 1753 Johnson, 
Strokal. *838 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Strockle , in the glass 
trade, a shovel with a turned up edge, suited to filling the 
pots or moulds, from the chests or harbours of materials. 

Strochefcts : see Scroohat. 

*3x7 Caldwell Papers (Maitl. Club) I. 56, xxii. punds of 
strocnetts, price of the pund xxviiid. 

Strook(e : see Stroke sbA, v . 1 and Strike v. 

f Strocke. Obs. rare— 1 . See quot. 

Cf. mulctrum — new milk in Diefenbacli. 

*533 Huloet, Strocke or mylke, mulctrum. 

Strocken, -in, obs. if. of pa. pple. of Strike v. 
Strookle, strode : see Strocals. 

Stroddle (strp-d’l), V. Now dial, (see Eng. 
Dial. Did.). Also 7 strodle. A variant of 
Straddle. 

1607 Stroddle [see Statuary j/a']. *630 Randolph Aris- 
tippus, Pcdlcrzi, I haue strodled ouer three of the terrestrial 
globes with my Geometricall tambling. 1678 Bunvan Pilgr. 
1. 71 Then Apollyon strodled quite over the whole breadth 
of the way. *703 Land. Gas. No. 3867/4 Stolen. ., a black 
Mare, .stioddles in her walk as if her Back was broke. 

Hence Stro’ddling ppl. a. (in quot. fig.). 

1647 Maids' Petition 1 To avoid all strodiing or sLragling 
intentions or actions on dayes consecrate. 

Strodir, variant of Strothir. 

t Stro diing. Sc. Obs. Also 5 stroddlyng. 
[Of obscure origin.] A foundling. 

c *490 Rathcn Manual (1905) 27 All tbai that castis the 
bartns at kyrk dims or ony place, for the quhylk that are 
callit stroddlyngis. 1603 Proph. of Merlin (Bannatyne Club) 
*2 They.. that fel on face is faine to flee, That commcd ate 
of strodlings strynd. 

Stroe : see Straw sbA, Stuew v. 

Sfcrof, obs. pa. t. of Strive v. 

Strog(g)el(l, strog(g)le, obs. ff. Struggle. 

Stroil (stroil). s.w. dial. Also stroyl. Couch- 
grass and other weeds with longcreeping root-stocks. 

*758 Borlase Nat. Hist. Cornw. 87 Manures arising from 
putrefaction, burning the stroll, and the fmces of animals. 
*796 W. H. Marshall IV. Eng. I. 331 Stroyl : couch, or 
other weeds; or roots of weeds: especially what harrow up, 
or rake out of the soil ; whether in the field, oi the garden. 
*843 7 nil. R. Agric. Sac. VI. 11. 425 The stroil, roots, and 
weeds- are collected and burned. 

Strok, obs. pa. t. of Strike v. 

Strokal : see Strocals. 

Stroke (strimk), Forms: a. 3-4 stroo, 4-7 
strok, 4-5 strook, 5-8 strooke, 6 strocke, 6-7 
stroake, 6-8 strock, 7-8 stroak, 9 dial. Btrauk, 
4- stroke. j0. Sc. and noi-th. 4-6 steak, 4-8 
strake, Sc. 5-9 straik, 6 straok, steek, strayk, 
pi. strax. [ME. (late 1 3th c.) strok, north, slrak, 

1 prob. repr. an unrecorded OE. *slrac «= (M)LG. 

‘ slrek, Du. streek masa, MHG., mod.G. streich 
1 masc. OTeut. *straiko-z, f. *straik- ablaut-Yar. 
of *st> 7 k- : see Strike ».] 

1 . An act of striking ; a blow given or received. 

a. A blow with the hand or a weapon {occas. 
with the paw of an animal, the claws or beak of a 
bird, etc.) inflicted on or aimed at a living being. 
Sometimes (now rarely) applied to the thrust of a 
pointed weapon. 

To t smite, strike a stroke : see those verbs. + To come 
to m strokes = to come to blows. + Within ones stroke ; 
1 within reach of one’s weapon. 

j a. *397 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 428* Sire wawetn him bilurndc 
& an s>troc him jef, & al |>at heued & breste al clanliche 
him to-clef. a 1330 Sir Tristr. 3335 Tvelue fete was J»e 
wand pat vrgan wald wij> play, His strok may no man 
I stand. CX380 Wycliv Set. Irks. II. 409 And so per wordh 
liif, pat lettip sich service, is moche worse panne a strooke 
1 upon be cbeke wij> an hand. *47* Caxton Recuyell(Sommer) 
259 They foyned with her speres eygrely, theyr strokes and 
foynes were grete. *484 — Babies of Page viii, Fro wordes 
they came to strokes and cratchyng with naylys. c 1S30 
Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (18*4) 213 But Arthur put his 
J shelde before hym, and the lyons stroke dashte therou so 
sore, that Arthur was all astonyed with the stroke, a *333 
j —Huon lv. 188 He slewe and bette downe..all that came 
within his stroke. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. vi. 29 Their mightie 
strokes their haberieons dismayld. *6*3 Sir H. Finch Law 
(1 636) 411 An enditement that one strucke I.S. in one countie, 
of which stroke liee died in another Countie, is no good en- 
ditement. *696 R. H. Sck. Recreat. 86 If your Adversary 
offers to answer your stroak, and go to the Parade, then youi 
best way Is [etc.]. 174* in Scott. Hist. Rev. (1905) Apr. 303 
The prisoner struck him and blooded him with the strock. 
*760-73 Brooke Fool of Qual. (1792) II. 137 Flying instantly 
at Harry, he gave him a smart stroke on the left cheek. 
I *806 Wordsw. Horn of Egremont Castle 43 And where cr 
j their strokes alighted. There the Saracens were tamed. *8*9 
1 Scott Anne ofG. Note A, In such parts of that country 
[Germany] as retain the old custom of execution by stroke 
of sword. *849 James Woodman I. iii. 53 He suddenly 
drew his sword from the sheath, and aimed a rapid^ and 
furious stroke at the woodman’s head. *863 Geo. Eliot 
Romola xxii, [He] remained obstinately silent under all tbe 
strokes from the knotted cord. *889 Baden-Powell Pig- 
sticking *86 With the jobbing spear the arm should not be 
raised from the shoulder to deliver the stroke. _ 

R. a *300 Cursor M. 12428 pe inaister. .Gaf ie»u wit hand 
a strak. *3. . Gasp. Nicod. 419 Ane wane of fourty slrakes 
with jerde be sal b e stneten. c 1440 Alphabet of Tales 79 
Saynt Benett snake pis yong monk with a wantf.,& so for 
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ferd of }>is stroke of Saynt Benett bis fende.. durst nevur 
after com & feche hym fiirlhe. 1572-3 Reg. Pi ivy Council 
Scot, II. sos Th, e said Stevin denyit the stryking of the 
said Jonet as is libellit, or that he offer it ony straikis to hir. 
1607 Set, Rec. Regality Melrose (S. H. S.) I. 33 Secundlie, 
gif thair be straikis without biude, ten punch's. 1635 Reg. 
Privy Counc. Scot. Ser. ti. VI. 5 Johne..oame..wTth ane 
pycked suord stable in his hand and.. gave her manie 
bauch and blae straiks upon the head [etc.]. 1818 Hogg 
Brownie ofBodsbeck I. lit. 4®, I wheeled just round in a 
moment, sir, and drew a desperate straik at the foremost 
[pursuer], 1820 Scott Monast. xxvl, It was a blithe time 
in Wight Wallace’s day.. when the pock.puddings gat nae- 
thing here but hard straiks and bloody ciowns. 

II Stroke of grace : Eng. rendering of coup de 
grAce (Coup sbf 5 ). rare. 

1837 Carlyle fir. Rev. II. t. i, The victim having once 
got his stroke-of-grace. 

t b. />/. = ' Stripes’, blows as a punishment. Ohs. 

a. 1388 Wyclif Luke xii. 48 He that knew not, and dide 
worthi thingis of strokis, sclial be betun with fewe. 1593 
Tell-troth's H. Y. Gift (1876) 5 A lesson learned with 
stroakes, staies with the scholler. 1899 Temple Introd. Hist. 
Eng. Wks. 1720 II. 531 No Person was punished by Bonds, 
Stiokes, or Death, without the Judgment, .of the Druids. 

p. 1552 Abp. Hamilton Catech. 1. x. (1884) 5 p, I sail . . punis 
thair wyckidnes with a wand, and thair synnts with strakis. 

c. A blow struck at an inanimate object ; e.g. 
with a hammer, ax, etc. 

c 1400 Row. Rose 3687 For no man at the firste stroke Ne 
may not felle doun an oke. c 1400 Pilgr. Sowlt (Caxton 
1483) tv. xxx. 78 Withouten strook of hamour ne may none 
impression be brought in to gold. *539 Taverner Rrasm. 
Prov. (i552].26 With many strokes is an oke ouerlhrowen, 
2682 Flavel Meth, Grace Ep. Dcd. 9 A true diamond 
will,endure the smartest stroke of the hammer, but a false 
one will fly. *697 Drvden Ahteis vm. 561 The Cyclops 
here their heavy Hammers deal ; Loud Strokes, and hissings 
of tormented Steel Are heard around. 1799 G. Smith 
Laboratory I. 25 Carry with your mallet an even and per- 
pendicular stroke. 1799 Words w. Lucy Gray a 6 With 
many a wanton stroke Her feet disperse the powdery snow. 
1833 Jas. Davidson Brit. <1- Row. Rew. Axminster 82 A 
stroke of his pickaxe hi oke an urn which contained a number 
of Roman coins. 1842 Macaulay Horatius vii, But now 
no stroke of woodman Is heard by Auser’s 1 ill. 190a ‘ V iolet 
Jacob ’ Sheep-Stealers xii, Rhys, .listened to the strokes of 
the pickaxe among the gooseberry hushes. 

p. 1513 Douglas ACneis xt. iii. 82 The heich eschis.. 
Down weltit ar with mony granand strakis. 

d. In various games: An act of striking the 
ball ; a hit or an attempted hit ; in some games 
(e.g. tennis), a hit that satisfies certain conditions. 
Also, manner of striking. 

a. 2744 J. Love Cricket ill. 70 The strokes re-echo o’er 
the spacious ground. 1778 Hoyle Games 205 (Tennis) The 
lowest Odds given is a Bisque. ., and is the Liberty of scoring 
a Stroke whenever the Player, who receives Advantage, 
chooses. 2806 J. BEREsroRD Miseries Hum. Life iii. § 22 
Missing your cue at every stroke. 1879 Encycl. Brit. X. 
767/2 (Golf) In Medal playing a ball may, under a penalty 
of two strokes, be lifted out of a difficulty of any description. 
iVi+Iillywhite’s Cricket A nn. 104 Cantley has a good stroke 
off his legs. *896 W. Park Jr. Game o/Gofs-j o Stroke , any 
movement of the club which is intended to strike the ball. 
1897 Ranjitsinhji Cricket *59 It is almost impossible to 
score off a genuine half-cock stroke. It is a mistake to play 
the stroke unless forced to do so. 1905 H, Vardon Compl. 
Golfer 251 A player whose handicap was several strokes re- 
moved from scratch. 

P- 28x2 H. Macneill Bygane Times 25 Is this the gate 
to gowf the ba’, Whan by the straik ye’re sure to fa’ ? 

t e. The mark left by a blow ; a bruise, wound, 
cut. 05s, 

24.. A. B.C. Poem 28 in Pol. Rel. <$■ L. Poems 272 With 
rede wondis & strokis bio He was dryue fro top to J»o too. 
2662 J. Childrky Brit. Baconica 243 One might see the 
stroaks of the Axe upon them, 2677 Land. Gas. No. 2204/4 
Stolen.. , a black Gelding six yeais old, with a large white 
snip on the top of the Nose,.. and had formerly a stroke 
upon the near Leg behind. 2686 Blomk Gcntl. Recr. 11. 
25/1 For a Bite, or Stroak in the [Horse's] Eye. 2702 Lend. 
Gaz. No. 3723/4 His Mane half shoin, has had a Stroke in 
his right Eye, 

+ £ Discharge of an engine of war; a shot of 
a bow or gun ; the impact of a missile. 05s. 

a. c 2400 Rom. Rose 6278 Withouten stroke it mot he take 
Of trepegetor mangonel. ci^oGestaRom, i, 3 Now hath he 
schote an arowe at the ymage ; And for j»at he failith of his 
strook, he makith mocn sorowe. c 248a J. Kay tr. Caour- 
sin's Siege of Rhodes (1870) r xo [They] sayd, that they 
herde neuer strokes of bombardes so grete and so horryble 
as thylk were. 2544 Betiiam Precepts War is. xlii. K vtij b. 
There is no breste plate, vvhyche is able to withstand, and 
holde owte the stroke of the arrowes. 2685 Manley Gro- 
tins' Low C. Wars 3x3 The Third [governor], , .being kill’d 
with the stroke of a Stone, clearly made an end of his Go- 
vernment. 1878 R. L’Estrange Seneca's Mor, (170a) 442 
The Stroak of an Arrow convinc'd Alexander, that he was not 
the Son of J upiter. 1895 Sibbald A ntobiog. (x 834) 128 When 
the town was taken by storme my Father was hurt with a 
strock given him by a footman with a carabin. 2771 Ann. 
Reg., Hat. Hist. 91/2, The shot entered an inch above his eye, 
the animal fell under the stroke,' and died almost instantly. 

p. 2579-80 Reg. Privy Council Scot. III. 264 He wes 
sumquhat recoverit of hts formar hurt ressavit be the strek 
of the first pistolett. 

t g. Point of impact ; place hit by a missile. 

CX450 Mirk's Bestial 42 pen anothyr smot aftyr, and hut 
yn be same stroke. 1680 Stuhmy Mariners Mag. v. xii. 70 
Observe how much the last stroke of the Shot is above the 
Mark. 

h. + Shock or forcible impact of a moving body 
(obs.); impact or incidence of moving particles, 
light, etc. (now rare). 


1534 Berners Gold. Bk. M. Anrel. (1546) F viij, With the 
stroke of metyng, the tiumpettour was ouerthrawen with ! 
liis hors. 2557 Phaer AEneidv 11. (1558) V ij b, Full like a 
rocke in seas, ..Whom strokes of water strikes, ..and beates 
about. 2852 Hobbes Leviath. 1. ii. 5 Many stroaks, which 
out eyes, eares, and otheT organs receive from externall 
bodies. 2860 Stanley Hist. Philos, xu Democr. ix. § 8 
(1687) 765/1 All Sensation is caused by a touch or stroak 
upon the Organ. 2662 Boyle Cert. Physiol. Ess. (1669) 
184 When the igneous Corpuscles have by their numerous 
ana brisk strokes upon the vessel communicated by its 
means their agitation to the enclosed powder. x68i-6 J. 
Scott Chr. Life (1747) III. xx6 Iim)ressions..such, as did 
as fully satisfy them that they were from God, as the Strokes 
of the Stin-beams on our Eyes do us that it is Day at Noon. 
2860 Tyndall Glac. 1. vi, 42 The backs of the ridges,, meet 
the direct stroke of the solar rays. 

2. Phrases. 

f a. Without (any) stroke (of sword) 1 without 
lighting. Also without fighting a stroke. (To die) 
without stroke : /otherwise than by violence. Obs. 

For without striking a stroke , without stroke stricken, 
see Strike v. 32. 

a. c 2400 Maundev. (1839) xxv. 260 Thanne the Cristene 
men wenten..and hire enemyes enclosed and confounded in 
Dcrknesse, with outen ony strok. 02480 Contn. Brut 491 
Many other townes in Normandie gafe heme otter with-out 
stroke or siege. Ibid. 307 At Bedford, on Ashtwesday, wer 
iij men murthred without strok, by falling doun of a steir. 
2584 R. Birrel Diaiy (1798) 23 Bot quhen he came, they 
jat ver vithin fled, sua yat hes Maiestie entred and tooke 
ye tonne and castell vithout stroke of suord. 2845 R. 
Baii lie Lett. <$• frills. (Bannatyne Club) II. 262 A great 
many honest burgesses were killed, ..many were hursten in 
the flight, and dyed without stroak. 1670 Milton Hist. 
Brit. it. 54 Suetonius wiites that Claudius found heer no 
resistance, and that all was done without stroke: but this 
seems not probable. 2687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot’s Trav. 

11. 159 This Murtera Basha, without stroke of Sword made 
himself master of Bassora. 2722 De Foe Mew. Cavalier 
(1840) 266 We marched away without fighting a stroke, 

p. 2533 Bellunden Livy (S. T. S.) II. 136 Fra Jie wache 
was slane be remanent war sone opprest and randerit but 
ony straik. 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) II. 213 Tha 
tynt the feild Dut straik of sword or knyfe. a 257a Knox 
Hist. Ref^ Wks. 1846 I. 88 Stout Oliver was without 
strack tackin, fleing full manfully, a 2870 Spalding Tronb, 
Chas. / (Bannatyne Club) I. T54 The lord Aboyne .. seeing 
their collours upon the Biig, takes the flight shamefully hut 
straik of sword or any other kind of vassalage. 

tb. Stroke of battle : active warfare. Obs. 

25*5 Wolsey in St. Papers Hen. VIII,y\. 403 Putting 
theym unto the wors, not by stroke of batail . . but with con- 
sumyng of theym by long tract of tyme. 

c. Stroke and strife (altered from earlier slrot or 
sturt and strife) : lawless violence. 

c 25x0 Lyt. Geste Robin Hood 181 Or elles thou hast ben 
a sory houshand And leued in stroke and stryfe. 

+ d. The first stroke', the beginning of a war. 

02470 Henry Wallace vi. 687 At the first straik with 
thaim he had noclit heyne. 1677 Sir R. Southwell in 
Essex Papers (Camden) II. in, I cannot expect anything 
but ruin the very first stroke of the warr. 

e. At one stroke , at a stroke : with a single blow ; 
fig. all at once. 

c 2374 Chaucer Boeth. v. pr. vi. (2868) 178 But he ay dwel- 
lynge comij) byforn and enbracep at o strook [L, uno ictu ] 
alle \>i mutaciouns. 02470 Henry Wallace 11. 60 And at 
a straik the formast has lie slnyne. 2556 J. Hbywood Spider 
ff Fly xci. toa The nraide of the house with her brome : at 
a strake, Swepth downe those copwebs. *709 T. Robinson 
Vind. Mosaick Sysi. 16 Omnipotent Power might have 
created the whole World at one stroke, by an Imperious 
Fiat. 2879 Farkar St. Paul (18B3) 173 At one stroke he 
had lost all his old friends. t 2884 Bosanquet Lotze's Logic 
736 It is not always possible to prove at one stroke that 
a proposition T holds good for ail quantities, integral and 
fractional, positive and negative, [etc.]. 

3. fig. a. With conscious metaphor: An act 
which causes pain, injury, or death ; often, an act 
of divine chastisement or vengeance. 

a. 2340 Avenb, 34 Efter alle j?ise zorjuolle poyns of sleujie 
him yefjx be dyeuel j>ane strok dyadlych. c 241a Hoccleve 
He Reg, Prittc. 2020 Whan bat the colde stroke of deth My 
lyfe hath quenched, St me byraft my brelh. 2484 Caxi on 
Fables of Avian xiii, Werse is the stroke of a tonge than 
the stroke of a spere, c 1510 Skelton Magnif. 1882 The 
Stroke of God, Aduersyte, I byght. 2621 Beaum. & Fl. 
King 8- Ho K. 1. i, Sheele make you shrinke as I did, with 
a stroke But of her eye Tigranes. 1665 J. North in Extr. 
St. Papers rel. Friends Ser. in. (1912) 234 By which false 
verdict the Murderer hath Escaped the stroke of Justice 
hitherto. *667 Milton P. L. x. 210 So judg’d he Man, . . 
And th’ instant stioke of Death denounc’t that day Remov’d 
farr off. 2689 Extracts Rec. Convention Royal Burghs 
Scot. (x88o) 1 v. 100 By one strock of ane act of parliament 
. . we are outterly ruined in our trade. 2753 Miss Collier 
Art Torment. lL 37 All the pleasure of Tormenting is lost, 
as soon as your subject is become insensible of your strokes. 
278. Burns Highland Lassie vi, Till the mortal stroke shall 
lay me low. 2858 Rawlinson tr. Herodotus 11. cxxix. II. 208 
My cerinus,. was acting as I have described, when the stroke 
of calamity fell on him. 2860 Sala Baddinglon Peerage I. 
xviii. 306 Not to be passed over in its portents any more than 
the first stroke of disease which attacks thrice before it kills. 

p. 2580 Holland Seven Sages 76 And thairefter to hide 
the straik of Law. 2590 R. Bruce Serm. Sacrum, iv. N 8, 
Therefore knawledge must go before the straik of the con- 
science. Thy hart can neuer feele that to be euil, quhilk 
thy mynde knawis not to be euill. 

b. A calamitous event ; f a ' blow ' to , -upon (a 
person, institution, etc.). 

a 2700 Evelyn Diary 25 Apr, 1686, I looke on this as a 

f reate stroke to the poore Church of England, a 2709 J. 

itSTER Autcbiog. (1842) 50 On the Tuesday I laid him [sc. 
his son] in his grave at Kendall...! feared this sad stroke 


would bieak my wife’s heait, but. .she bore it with uncom- 
mon fottitude. 1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue’s Attecd, Paint. 
(1786) 21 . 238 The tragic death of his royal protector was 
a dreadful stioke. .to Petitot. 2785 Mary Michel in A. C. 
Bower's Diaries <?• Corr. (1903) 25 The loss of an only son 
. . must be a very severe stroke upon her. 2852 M rs. Stow n 
Uncle Tom's C. xxix, Tom’s whole soul was filled with 
thoughts of eternity; and while he ministered around the 
lifeless clay, he did not once think that the sudden stroke 
had left him in hopeless slavery. 

j* o, A hostile attack ; an offensive movement in. 
warfare. Obs. 

_ 1898 Fryer 00. E. India P.337 He safely resides within, 
invulnerable from Foreign Strokes, and reigns in this his 
Capital City. 2700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. hid. 77 Yet 
were we wholly set upon pm suing the Stroke, and hoped 
that the night should prove rather more commodious anil 
successful. 1777 Washington in W. I rving Life xci.v. (1856) 
111 . 806 A successful stroke on the Highlands, 

+ d. To have, bear , cany , strike a (great, etc.) 
stroke : to liave an influential or controlling share 
in an enterprise or action, to have great influence. 
To have, bear, cany, stnke the stroke : to prevail, 
ittle, have authority ; to be highest in excellence. 
To give, strike a good stroke : to contribute largely, 
go far to effect some result. Obs. 

2532 Tindale Expos. 1-3 S. John (1538) 83 And yf. .we 
can fynde no shyfte, but that y B byshop of Rome.. must 
thus mocke vs, what a stroke thynke ye hath Satan amonge 
vs ? [Cf. ante, Then the deuell hath a greate swynge amonge 
V <1 2538 Bale Thre Lames 1514 Such a fellawe was he as 
of that age had the stroke. 154a Udali. Eiasm. Apoph. 
x68 All suche persones . . as heare any rewle, stroke, or auto- 
ritee in the commonweale. 2549 Latimer 2nd Serm. bef, 
Edw. VI (Arb.) 63 Thys byshoppe was a great man borne, 
and did beare such a stroke, that he was able to shoulder 
the Lord Protectour. 2564 Brief Exam. D iiij b, Which 
, . loue, if it beare stroke among vs, we shall be able . . to dis- 
comfyte thebody..ofAntichiist. a 2589 Kingesmyil £ 7 <wi/C 
Afflict. (1585) B iij, Hee knewe that whatsoever befell him, 
God had a stroke in it. 2600 Holland Livy xxix. xxix. 
731 This Mezetulus having gathered a powie of..paisants 
of the countrey (with whom he carried a great stroke). 2609 
F. Sherwood in Li smore Papers Ser. 11. (1887) I. 134 The 
advise you wisht me to geiue him,. gave a good stroke to 
perswade him. 2622 Beaum. & Fl. Knt. Burn. Pestle xv. 
(1613) I 2, Wife. Let him goe George, a shall not haue any 
countenance irom vs, nor a good word fiom any i’ th’ Com- 
pany, if I may strike stroke in’t. 2821 Bible Transl. Pref. 
r 21 The vintage of Abiezer, that strake the stroake: yet 
the gleaning of grapes of Ephraim was not to be despised. 
x8xa T. Taylor Titus ii. 14 (16x9) 532 It is verie hard to 
say, whether nature or leligion giveth the stroke to their 
actions. *6aa in Foster Eng. Factories Ind. (1908) II. 17 
Captaine Fitzharbeit opposed the resolutione, but the Ad- 
miralls double voice carried the stroke. 1834 Sir T. Her- 
bert Trav. Ep. Ded. A 3, Opinion strikes a great stroake 
in the Judgements and affaires of men. 1648 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. vi. xii. 338 That the salts of naturall bodies 
doe carry a powerful! stioake in the tincture and vemish 
of all things, we shall not deny. 2659 in Burton's Diaiy 
(1828) IV. 444 The Jesuits have too great a stroke amongst 
them. 2887 Burnet Contn. Reply to Varillas 41 They 
had the main stroak in our Parliaments. 1697 Collier 
Ess. Mor. Snip. 1. (1709) 246 We may plainly perceive, That 
the Prejudices of Education have a great Stroak in many 
of our Reasonings. 2702 Engl. Theophrastus 248 To stir 
up seditions and Doubles the worst man commonly bears 
the stroke. 2732 T. Boston in Morrison Mem. iv. (1899) 34, 
I.. could never fall intothe good graces of those who had 
the stroke in settling parishes. 

f e. To come in the stroke : to be part of one’s 
task. Obs. 

1627 Hieron Penance for Sin xx. Wks. 1619 II. 287, I 
speake not this., by way of censuring., any mans Course; 
but I note this, (it comming in the stroke) according to my 
Text, to worke care in mine owne heart [etc.]. 

+ 4. Coinage^ imprint of coin. Sc. Obs. 

244 9 Sc. Acts fas. II (1814) II* 37/1 Of J>e new stiak to 
be maide & the corns berof and of be money bat now rynnis. 
2493 Sc. Acts fas. IV ibid. 233/1 Notwithstanding pe di- 
uersitie of prentis of be straikis of sundry cunseors. a 2578 
Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S. 1 . S.) II. 298 Vpone 
the thrid day of July the lordis..tuilc all thequenis siluir 
weschell and strmk siluir quhilk straik was the xxx schilling 
peice. 2600 Earl Gcnvries Couspir. A 3, His answere was, 
that so fane as hee could take leisure to see of them, that 
they seemed to bee forraine.. strokes of coyne. 

5. A damaging or destructive discharge (of 
lightning). 

a 2542 Wyatt Poems , * The lively sparks ’ 20 Muche lyke 
vnto the gyse Of one Istricken with dynt of lightening 
blynded with the stroke, enyng heie & there. 2730 A. 
Gordon tr. M off els Amphith, (1735) 366 The Thunder, 
which.. has broken.. two large Pieces of the lowermost 
Stones;. .by the Nature of the Stroke. .it appears that the 
Direction of the Blow came from below upwards, [etc ]. 
28x0 Scott Lady ofL.nu iv, M ingled with shivers from the 
oak, Rent by the lightning’s recent stroke. 2889 Science 
xx Oct. 257 The attempt to obtain information regarding 
lightning-strokes, .will result in a clearer understanding of 
the danger from these strokes to unprotected houses, 
tb. An electric shock. Obs. 

2786 Ann. Reg,, Chron. 71 After applying the electrical 
strokes to several parts or her body, and at length to her 
mouth, she soon recovered her speech. 2799 Ht. Lee Can- 
terb, T. III. 95 An electric stroke could haidly have pro- 
duced a more sudden effect on both his hearers than [etc.], 
t c. A shock of earthquake. Obs. 

2813 Bakewell Introd. Gcol. (181s) 308 Earthquakes are 
most frequent in volcanic districts, but the strokes are not 
the most violent in the immediate vicinity of volcanoes. 

0. An attack of disease. 

ft. An apoplectic or (now more usually) para- 
lytic seizure. Formerly f the stroke of God's hand. 
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1599 A. M. tr. GabelAouer’s Bk. Physic is fa An excellent 
Cinnamome water for the stroke of Gods hande. a 1700 
"Evelyn Diary at Nov. 1694, The Abp. of Canterbury, who 
a few days before had a paralytic stroke. 1764-71 H. Wal- 
pole Ferine's Anecd. Paint. (1786) IV, 11 He was sewed 
with a stroke of apoplexy. 1780 Johnson Let. to Mrs. Lucy 
Porteri Apr., He has had a stroke, like that of an apoplexy. 
183a S. W ARSEN Diaiy Physic. II. ii. 85 Our inestimable 
friend, Mr. E , had a sudden stroke of the palsy this after- 

noon. *855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvii. IV- 07 Soon after he 
had risen from table, an apoplectic stroke deprived him of 
speech and sensation. 1861 Mrs. H. Wood East Lynne m. 
xviii, Mr. Justice Hare's illness had turned out to be astroke 
of paralysis. 1889 Gretton Memory's Harkback 316 In his 
later years he had a paitial stroke, which drew the muscles 
of his cheek a littie on one side. 1898 J._ Hutchinson in 
Archives Snrg. IX. 382 The popular distinction between 
a stroke and a fit was well illustrated by a hemiplegic 
patient who asserted, * I never had a fit ; 1 never lost iny 
senses ; I only had a stroke 1905 People's Doctor 48 
Apoplexy. This disease goes under quite a variety of 
names. The popular term is ‘ stroke ' j doctors speak of 
ceiebral hemorrhage ; [etc.]. 

f b. Falconry. A disease in the eyes of hawks : 
= pin and web (Pin sb. 11). Obs. 

1575 Perf. Bk, Kepinge Sfarhawkes (1886) 31 Pyn and 
Web, or Stroke. Pyn or Web or other dymnes by shakes 
&c. must be spedely ioked unto. 

+ C. A blight on wheat, honey-dew. Obs. 

1730 W. Ellis Mod. Husb. II. i. s (E.D. S.) In the latter 
part of June,.. green wheat is most liable to receive the 
stroke, as the farmer calls it ; that is, the honey-dews. 

7. The striking of a clock ; the sound produced 
by each striking of the clapper or hammer upon a 
bell, or on the striking part of a clock. On or 
■upon the. stroke {of a specified hour) : on the point 
of striking. 

1436 Sc. Acts fas. / (1814) II. 24/1 bat na man in burghe 
be fundyn in tauernys. .efter the straik of ix hourts. a 1558 
in Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. Var. Coll. IV. 129 Before the 
howre of ix of the cloke, at which time ther shalbe a bell to 
be towlde by the officers ther by xx* 1 strokes. 1604 Mars- 
ton Malcontent n. lit. Cab, Pitt. What hours ist? Celso. 
Vpon the stroake of tweiue. 1S13 Purckas Pilgi image 
/(1614) 700 The King hath a Bell, the strokes whereof sound 
such terror into the heart of the fearefull theefe, that [etc.]. 
c 1616 Fletcher Thierry <$• Theod. in. i, His houres vpon 
the stroake, 18x6 Gentl. Mag. Sept. 270/1 At Hatherleigb 
..a bell, .announces, by distinct strokes, the number of 
the day of the month. 1832 Ht, Martjneau Hill 4- Valley 
ix. 137, I used to like its stroke when it brought the 
work-people flocking from their cottages. 1847 C. Bronte 
Jane Eyre xi, It is on the stroke of twelve now, 1858 
Trollope Dr. Thorne xxx, He dressed himself hurriedly, 
for the dinner-bell was almost on the stroke as he entered 
the house. 1874 Burnand My Time xxiii. an Straining 
my ears to catch the very first stroke of the hour. 1897 R. 
N. Bain tr. Jdkai's Pretty Mickal xxxii. 251 At the stroke 
of two she was already in the shop below. *908 J. R. Harris 
Side-Lights N. T. Research ii. 55 The person who first suc- 
ceeds in drawing the water after the stroke of midnight will 
find it turn to gold and silver, 
f 8. A touch on a stringed instrument ; manner 
of playing a musical instalment ; hence, a tune, 
strain. Obs. 

1540 Palsgr. Acolastus lit, i. 0 j, He can no more skille 
of the stroke of the haipe or lute, than a iay can. 1361 
HoBYjtr. Castiglioue's Courtier 1. I ij b, Afterward the 
mudtien chaunging the stroke and his maner of tune [Alex- 
ander] pacified himself againe. ijs86 W. Webbs Eng. 
Pottrie (Arb.) 61 Neither is there anie tune or stroke which 
may be sung or plaide on instruments, which hath not some 
poetical ditties framed according to the numbers thereof. 
1600 Marston etc. yack Drum's Entert. (1601) A 3, I had 
the best stroke, the sweetest touch, but no w . . I am falne from 
the Fidle. 1689 Ayres Lyric Poems (1906] 308 (To his 
Viol) Then to my soft and sweetest strokes I keep. 1721 
A. Malcolm Treat. Mus, i. 18 The Notes of a Violin and 
ail string’d Instruments that are stiuck with a Bow, whose 
Notes are made longer or shorter by Strokes of different 
lengths or Quickness of Motion. 1773 Barrington in Phil. 
Trans. LXI 1 I. 261 Several nightingale strokes, or parti- 
cular passages in the song of that bird. 

fb- Hunting. A call played on the horn. 'Cf. 
Strake Obs. 

x688 Holme Armoury in. 76/2 [Hunling-lesson blown on 
die Horn] The Stroaks to the Field, Ton-t on- tavern tone 
ton-tavern [etc.]. 

0. A pulsation, beat (of the heart, pulse). Cf. 12 c. 
1538 Elyot Diet., Pulsus, .is more proprely the poulse or 
stroke that the arteries or beatyng vaines do make. 1737 
Bracken Farr iay Impr. (1736) I. 183 The Blood's Mo- 
mentum or .Stroke. xSoo Med. yrnl. IV. 505 Her pulse 
usually heating from 120 to 130 strokes in the minute. *843 
R. J. Graves Sysi. Clin Med. xiv. 173 The pulse.. changed 
its character from a short and small to a full soft stroke. 
1839 Tennyson Elaine 716 Wroth, but all in awe, For twenty 
strokes of the blood, . . Linger'd that other, staring after 
him.. 1899 Allbutt s Syst. Med. VI. 390 The impulse com- 
municated to an aneurysmal sac is of course repeated at 
each stroke of the heart. 

10. A movement of beating time; a beat, measure ; 
metrical ictus, rhythm. Now rare or Obs. 

1576 G. Baker tr. Gesner's Jewel of Health 198 Distyll 
first with so softe a fyre, that foure musicall strokes may be 
made betweene droppeand droppe falling. 1586 W. Wkbbe 
Eng. Pottrie (Arb.) 62 The naturall course of most English 
verses seemeth to run vppon theolde Iambicke stroake. 1397 
Morley Iutrod. Mus. 9 Phi. What is a stroke? Ma. It is 
a successiue motion of the hand, directing the quantitie of 
euery note fkrest in the song, with equall measure..: this 
they make three folde, more, lesse, and proportionate. The 
More stroke they call, when the stroke comprehendeth the 
time of a Briefe. The lesse, when a time of a Semibriefe, 
and propot tionate where it comprehendeth three Semibriefes. 
X677 F, North Philos. Ess. laws. 33 The due observance of 


time is giatefuil for the same reason that I gave for the 
formality of a single Tune, because the subsequent strokes 
are measured by the memoiy of. the forpter. xBpt J. C. 
Parsons Engl. Versif, 20 In iambic movement.. the stroke 
or accent, which usually comes only on the Inst syllable, 
may, at times, come equally on the first syllable. 

T b. To keep stroke : to keep time. Cf. 13 b. Obs . 
id. . G. Percy in Purchas Pilgrims (1625) IV. 1687 When 
they were in then dance , they kept stroke with their feet hist 
one with another. 

11. a. In negative context : A minimum amount 
of work. b. In later use : A large or considerable 
amount of woik, business, trade. 

a. 1368 Hist. Jacob ij- Esau v. vi, I wrought not a stroke 
this day but led Isaac. 1791 Bentham Pauopt. 69 Without 
either punishment, 01 interest given him in tne profits of his 
labour,, .how could you have insured a man’s doing a single 
stroke of work? a 1843 Southey Comm.-pl. Bk. (1851) IV. 
3S9 This fellow, .never would strike a stroke of woik after- 
wards, 1867 W. H. Dixon New Arner, II. 322 'Work!' 
said a stout young fellow in Tennessee . . 1 thank God, I have 
never done a stroke of work since I was born.’ 

b. 171a Steele Sped. N o. 484 p 4 The best Consolation that 
I can administer to those who cannot get into that Stroke of 
Business (as the Phrase is) which they deserve, is [etc.]. 
1823 B Rockett N, C. Gloss, s. v., A good stroke of business. 
1838 Haljburton Ctockm. Ser. it. xvii. 248 They carry on a 
considerable of a fishery heie, and do a great stroke m the 
timber business. X841 Hartshorne Salop. Ant. Gloss., 
Stroke, an unusual quantity of labor performed tn a certain 
time. 1842 Thackeray Fitz-Boodlds Prof, i, A trade doing 
a stroke of so many hogsheads a week. 1853 C. R. Read 
A astral. Gold Fields 14 A little further on I met the car- 
penter of the ship I came out from England in, two years 
before; he told me he was. doing a rattling stroke. x86x 
Hughes Torn Brown Oxf iv, One of those who do a good 
stroke of the work of the country without getting much 
credit for it. 1884 Contemp. llev. Apr. 579 The mileage run 
and the stroke of work performed. 

12. A movement like that of striking a blow. 

a. A single movement of the legs in walking or 
running, of the wings in flying, etc. 

x6x8 Baret Vineyard Horsem. 1. 20 Further he must 
handle his legges neatly, .. with an equall. largenesse of his 
stroke carrying an apt proportion according to the slownes 
or swiftnes of his pace, a 1642 Suckling Goblins iv. (1646) 
39 How she.. danc’d a stroak in,. and a stroak out, Like a 
young Fillet [tread Filly] training to a pace. 1704 F. 
Fuller Med. Gymn . (1711) 2g Take the Bearings of a 
Running Horse, that is, measure the Extent of his Stroaks. 
1863 A. L. Gordon Poems, Ye JFearie Wayfarer 11. iv, 1 
saw him shorten his horse's stroke As we splash'd through 
the marshy ground. 1869 Spencer Print. Psychol. § 91 
(1870) I. 216 A gnat's wings make ten or fifteen thousand 
strokes per second. x88o A. H. Swinton Insect Variety 
175 In the pairing season., this music., is prolonged to ten or 
eleven strokes of the femoia, lasting a quarter of a minute. 

b. In swimming, the combined movement of 
the limbs forming a single impulse of progression ; 
also, any particular manner of effecting this, as the 
breast-stroke, side-stroke. 

1 1800 W. Hickey Mem. (1913) I. 158, I observed we weie 
already too deep, asking the gunner whether he could swim, 
to which he answered : ‘ No, Sir, not a stroke ’. 1863 King- 
lake Crimea II. 220 There are however some deeps which 
would force a man to swim a few strokes. X902 Buchan 
Watcher by Threshold 314 He found deep water, and in 
two strokes was in the grip of the tide. 

o, A single complete movement in either direc- 
tion of any piece of machinery having a recipro- 
cating motion (e.g., of a piston, piston-rod, etc.) ; 
also, the amplitude or length of such a movement. 
.1731 Beighton in Phil. Trans. XXXVII. ix If instead of 
sixteen Forcers they worked only eight, the Stroke might be 
five Feet in each Forcer. 1741 in Sixth Rep. Dep. Kpr, 
Pnbl. Rec. App. ti. 120 A new pump, Engine or forcer for 
raising water with a perpendicular stroke. 1840 Mechanics' 
A/Vtf. .XXXIII. 157/1 A popular notion has for a consider- 
able time past prevailed, that a long stroke engine is much 
superior to a short stroke engine. 184* Whewell Mech. 
Eugin . 18s The engine consumed 80 lbs. of coal per hour, 
working t8 strokes per minute. 1847 J. Bourne Catech, 
Steam Eng. 162 The engine should always be made to work 
full stroke. 1869 C. Knight Mechanician 109 The stroke 
of a slide-valve is the length of the path along which the 
valve moves. The stroke of a piston is the length of its 
travel or path. 1902 S. E. White Biased Traill, ii, The 
saw leaped back and forth a few strokes more. 

13. Rowing, a. A single pull of the oar. 

1583 H. Howard Defensathe Liijb, Barges which are 
forced by the strength of oares, haue a kinde of gate or swinge 
when the stroke dooth cease. 1632 J. H ayward tr. Bioudis 
Eromena 40 The Galley-slaves . . made her scoure little lesse 
than her full length betweene one stroake and the other. 
1753 Miss Collier Art Torment. 111, 221 You may scream 
at every stroke of the oar. 1836 Marry at Midsh. Easy xiii, 
So that they might dash on board of her with a few strokes 
of the oars, 

t b. To keep stroke : to keep time in rowing. 

*60 6 Shaks, Ant. 4 Cl, 11. ii. 200 The Owers,.to the tune 
of Flutes kept stroke, a 1610 Fotherby A Iheont. 11. xii, § 2 
(1622) 338 And he, that bending slowly brines his tarrying 
Oare to breast, His winding Armes keepe stroke with songs, 
while he the water beates. 1629 Wadsworth Pilgr. v. 38. 

I being unable to keepe stroake with the rest, was well 
beaten. 1632 Hermehcall Bang. 3 At Table, be sure that 
your Teeth labour like so many Gaily slaves, keeping true 
stroke with the Hand. 

e. Style of rowing, manner of handling the oars, 
esp. with regard to the length, speed, or frequency 
of the ‘ strokes ’ (see quot. 189S). 

*870 Field Q. Mag. 1 . 202/2 Close came away at once, and, 
rowing a long easy stroke, won very easily by four lengths. 
*877 Oxf. ijt Camb. Undergrad, yrnl, 173/2 A journey to 


Ditton and back was essayed at a slow stroke. 1890 R. C. 
Lehmann II any Flndyer 118 To-day we are going to woik 
up our stroke, so as to be able to row foity [strokes to the 
minute]. 1898 Encycl. Sport II. 298/1 Stroke, (1) the number 
of dips of the oar in the water within a given time, 

d. The oarsman who sits nearest to the stern of 
the boat, and whose ‘ stroke ’ sets the time for the 
other rowers ( = stroke- oar, - oarsman , Strokesman). 
Also quasi-fla'zL in to pull, row stroke. 

x8aS Westmacott Eng. Spy (1907) I. 28 In a water party 
he was a stroke of the ten oar. [Note, A first rate water- 
man.] *841 J. T. J. Hewlett Peter Priggins II. xiv. 306 
Their talk was puncipally of boating, . .with discussions on 
the merits of the ’strokes’ of the different boats. 1843 in 
Braseuose Ale 77 Thus spake the prince, who set us all 
afloat, And pull'd first stroke in the old Brasenose boat. 1848 
Thackeray Van. Fair xxx iv, He pulls stroke in the Boni- 
face boat. x868 Field 4 July J4/2 Hall’s rowing as stroke 
was very different to his execution of the past two years. 
1898 Encycl. Sport II. 298/1 (Rowing) Stroke , (2) the oars- 
man who sits nearest the stern of the boat and sets the wot k 
to the men behind him. The side upon which his oar pro- 
jects is called ‘stroke side ' all the way up the boat. 

e. The station occupied in a boat by the stroke- 
oarsmau. 

1901 Oxford Mag, 24 Apr. 291/2 Univeisity. .with Hunt- 
ley at stroke. 

14. A vigorous attempt to attain some object ; a 
measure, expedient, or device adopted for some 
purpose. Also stroke of policy (or f politics), of 
business (of. 11 b). 

1699 T. Baker Ref. Learning xiv. 166 Isidor's Collection 
was the great and bold Stroke, which [etc.]. 1732 Arbuth- 
nor Rules of Diet in Aliments etc. 413 The greatest and 
most important Strokes for the Recovery of the Patient, 
must be made at the time of the Invasion, or first State of 
the Disease. 1769 Burke Observ. LateSt. Nat. Wks. 1842 

I . 102 He pays. .some compliments to Lord Bute and Lord 
Despenser. But to the latter, this is, I suppose, hut a civility 
to old acquaintance ; to the former, a little stroke of politicks. 
1822 Galt Provost xi, Before the Michaelmas I was. .fully 
prepared to achieve a great stroke of policy for the future 
government of the town. X850 Merivale Rom. Emp. iv. 
(1865) I. 185 This stroke of policy was not unsuccessful. 
1863 Dickens Mnt. Pr. 11. iii, It is conceded by all, that 
that stroke of business on Brewer's part, in going down to 
the House that night to see how things looked, was the 
master-stroke. 1876 M. Arnold Lit. If Dogma ua For us, 

. .Christianity [is] the greatest and happiest stroke ever yet 
made for human pei fection. 

b. Stroke of state : tr. Fr. coup d'etat (see Coop 
sb .» 5 a). 

1783 Justamond tr. Raynal'sHist. Indies VIII. 115 If we 
destroy.. the nature of any great body, those convulsive 
motions which are called strokes of state, will disturb the 
whole nation. 1863 Carlyle Predk. Gt. xxi. v- (1872) X. 50 
Her Son, the spirited King Gustav III., at Stockholm had 
made what in our day is called a ‘stroke of state’. *871 
Browning Pr. Hohenst. 1367 He cannot but intend some 
stroke of state Shall signalize his passage into peace Out of 
the creaking. 1910 Rosebery Chatham xi. 238 Fortified by 
this treaty,, .the Pelhams executed their stroke of state. 

c. In a game : An effective move or combina- 
tion. 

*735 Bfrtin Chess Pref. p. iii, This noble Game abounds 
with a greater variety of fine strokes, than any other Games 
which depend upon design only. 1862 ‘ Cavendish ' Whist 
(1864) 51 You almost preclude him from executing any of 
the finer strokes of play. 1913 Illnstr. Loud. News as Feb. 
264/3 P to Kt 5th The winning stroke, as White gains a 
passed Pawn. 

15. A feat, achievement ; a signal display of art, 
genius, wit, etc. Cf. 18 c. 

167a Villiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal in, ii. (Atb.) 75 
There’s a smai* expression of a passion ; 0 ye Gods 1 That s 
one of my bold strokes, a gad. 1677 Dryden State Innoc. 
Apol. Heroic Poetry 03, The boldest strokes of Poetry, 
when they are manag’d Artfully, are those which most 
delight the Reader. 1692 R. L'Estrange Fables cln. *38 
’Tis a Stroake of Art to Divert the Reproach, by Eiu- 
proving a Spitefull Word, or Thing.to a bodies Own Ad- 
vantage. *731 Gentl. Mag. I. 84 The statues about St. 
Paul's,. are strokes of his masterly hand. 1737 Mrs. 
Griffith Lett. Henry 4- Frances (1767) III. 3* Peihaps tis 
this, by a Stroke of Sirnpathy, that hurries on the Reader at 
such a Rate. 1760-2 Goldsm. Cit . W. Ii, It is filled with 
.strokes of wit and satire in every line. 1863 M. Arnold 
Ess. Crit, Pi ef. p. x, I had no notion, I protest, that this 
exquisite stroke of pleasantly was aimed at me. *881 Ld. 
Acton Lett, to Mary Gladstone (1904) 74 One of the best 
strokes of wit I can remember in my time. 

b. Stroke of luck : an unexpected piece of good 
fortune. 

*833 C. B, Mansfield Paraguay etc, (1856) 420 The 
prisoner captain looked almost as much pleased as his cap- 
turer, who jumped for joy at this stroke of good luck. 188a 
Pebod v Engl. Journalism xxiii. 179 The Times , by a stroke 
of luck., was represented in that war by a man who [etc.]. 
1883 1 Mrs. Alexander 1 At Bay x, That lynching business 
was a stroke of luck for Deering. 

16. A movement of the pen, pencil, graver, etc., 
in writing, painting, drawing, etc. ; a single 
movement of a brush, chisel, knife, file, etc. over 
the surface operated on. Phrase, With a stroke of 
the pent often said hyperbolically . 

1668 Tempi e Let, Wks. 1720 II. 91 Your Excellency with 
a Stroak of your Pen, has brought to Light the most covered. 
Designs of your Enemies. 1699 E. Ward Loud. Spy v. 4 
Their Senses were Ravish’d with each Masterly stroak ot 
the skillful Stone-Cutter, 1797 Encycl. Brit. led. 3) XVIII. 
626/2 The varnish should be put on very quickly, making 
great strokes with the pencil or brush. *804 Retool. Plutarch 

I I . 305 In acting so, he changed with a stroke of the pen tne 
general aspect of affairs, in such a manner that [etc.]. *8*5 
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J. Smith Panorama Scu 4- Ait II. 74s Di ape lies are to be 
done with broad strokes of the pencil. 1875 Fortnum 
Maiolicn 89 It would seem laid on purposely with a coarse 
brush the strokes of which aie very apparent. *885 ‘ Mrs. 
Alexander ' A t Bay viii, The money is m Spanish bonds . . ; 
it can be handed over to you with the stroke of a pen. 1889 
Hasluck Model Eitgin. Ilandybk. 133 The file strokes 
should not all be made parallel one to another. 1007 J. A. 
Hodges Blent. Phoiogr. (ed. 6) 106 The print should be cut 
with one stroke of the knife. 

fb. Manner of handling the pencil, graver, etc. 
x66* Evelyn Chalcogr. 69 The imitations of the graver., 
are altogether admirable and inimitable, the stroke and con* 
duct consider’d.. 1699 Wanley in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 
282 Tlje Print. .is so well engraven, and the workman had 
so good a stroke, that I believe half the workmen in London 
cannot now do better. 17x7 Pope Bp. to Mr. jervas 38 
Caracci’s strength, Correggio’s softer line, Paulo's free 
stroke, and Titian’s waimth divine. Ibid. 64 Oh, lasting as 
those Colours may they shine, Free as thy stroke, yet fault, 
less as thy line. 

c. Finishing stroke (lit. and fig.) : see Finishing 
ppl. a, 

1695 Plot in Aubrey Lett. Eminent Persons (i8ra) I. 74, 
I am heartily glad to hear Mr. Cook has given the miishing 
stroke to your fine chapel. 1800 Asiatic Ann. Reg., Misc. 
Tracts x 6 /a Major Caillaud and the young Nabob crossed 
their troops over the Ganges, to put the finishing stroke to 
the affair. 18*4 Surtees Handley Cr. xxix. (1901) 1 . 2x8 On 
the Monday, he bespoke nn audience with Mr. Jorrocks to 
put the finishing stroke to his arrangements. 1867 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (1876) I. ii. 60 AEthelstan added the finishing 
stroke to the work of his father. 

17 . A linear mark ; a mark traced by the moving 
point of a pen, pencil, etc. ; a component line of a 
written character (cf. upstroke , down-stroke) ; also, 
a dash (in writing or print). 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 2 [An agate] hauing strokes on eche 
side like to blew vaines. 1604 B.G[i«mstone] D' Acosta's Hist. 
Indies v. vii. 347 With the bloud they made a stroake on the 
dead mrpis face, from one eare to the othei . 1673 Dryden 
Marr. a la. Mode u, i, With strokes in ashes Maids their 
Lovers drew. x688 Holme Armoury it. 39/2 The Achate is 
variously coloured.. : some have stroakes of blew, some 
with blood. X693 J. Edwards Author. O. fy N. Test. 201 
The shadow.. on the dial., went backward so many lines or 
stroaks. 1757 Bracken Farriery Irnpr. (1757) II. 32 The 
white Hoof is of a brittle Disposition ; and those that have 
Strokes, or are ribbed as it were, with white, must be worse 
than the black Sort. 1745 P. Thomas J rnl. Anson's Voy. 
243 A fourth Kind of Writing, the Strokes whereof being 
more joined, and less distinguished one from another, are 
made with more Ease and Expedition. 1815 J. Smith Pano- 
rama Set. 4 Art II. xg The drawing of strokes by the eye 
with the black-lead pencil, charcoal, or chalk, will afford the 
most proper exercise. 1865 Trollope Belton Est. xxvii. 326 
Very careful in the perfection of every letter, and very neat 
in every stroke. 1885 Sweet 0 . E. Texts 13a The various 
readings are separated by a stroke, and come in the follow- 
ing order. 

b. A stroke above : = ‘ a cut above’ (Cut sb. 17). 

? nonce-use. 

x8$6 W. Collins Wreck Golden Mary ii. llouseh. Words 
Chvistm, No. 14/3 She had had her schooling up in London 
. .so it was but nature she should be a stroke above the girls 
of the place. 

c. Bacteriology. A line formed by drawing the 
point of an infected wire over the surface to be 
inoculated. Cf. stroke-culture , etc. in 35. 

, X893 M. Campbell tr. Migula's Introd. Pract. Bacieriol. 
|v. 63 The colonies may confine themselves to the actual 
inoculating stroke, or they may spread themselves out.., 
until the whole surface of the nutrient medium is covered 
light up to the sides of the test-tube. 

+ 18 . Lineament, line of a face or form. Obs. 
S$35-g6 Cowley Davideis iv. 526 Not bright Ahin'oam 
. . Had sweeter strokes, Colours more fresh and fair. 1638 
Jumvs.Paint. Ancients 21 They ..content themselves with 
the Imitation of visible things, following stroke after stroke. 

t b. fig- A constituent feature ; a characteristic ; 
a trait of character. Obs. 

. x668 S. Parker Platonic Philos . 41 In its main strokes 
it \se. Plato's ‘physiology’] accords with the Aristotelean 
Philosophic. X7X0 Felton Diss. Classics (17x8) 49 Give ine 
Leave, my Lord, to . . draw out. .some of the chief Strokes, 
some of the principal Lineaments, and fairest Features of a 
just and beautiful Style. 1729 Law Serious C. xvi. (1732) 
303 He is so very quick sighted that he discovers in almost 
every body, some Strokes of vanity. *734 tr. Rollin’s Rom. 
Hist. vi. (1827) III. 241 Two or three principal strokes of his 
character. 1780 A, Young Tour Irel. 11. 75 Many strokes in 
their character are evidently to be ascribed to the extreme 
oppression under which they live. 

o. fig. A felicitous or characteristic expression 
or thought in literary composition ; a ‘ touch ' of 
description, satire, pathos, or the like. Cf. 15. 

1666 Dryden Ann. Mirab, Pref., But when Action or 
Persons are to be described.. how bold, how masterly, are 
the strokes of Virgil 1 16 yjC'tess D’ Annoy’ s Tran. (1706) 88 
He wrote a Comedy which everybody likes, and the Queen. . 
found therein such moving and delicate Stroaks in it, that she 
would act a part in it herself. 1706 Prior Ode to Queen Pref., 

I have endeavor’d to imitate all the great Strokes of that Ode. 
1715 Cotes tr. Dupin' s Eccl. Hist. ijthC. 1 . 11. iii. 3s Not to 
mention many satyrical Strokes which are scatter’d through- 
out his History. X770 JoRTiN^vi^wiMrll. 170 One can hardly 
excuse Erasmus intirely, for having put into the mouth of 
Folly some strokes, which seem to confound religious Truth 
with Folly. X831 Mackintosh Hist. Eng. II. 16 A few 
strokes of Coniines throw a more clear ana agreeable light 
over our story than the scanty Information of _ our own 
meagre and unskilful writers. 1876 Trevelyan Life 4 Lett. 
Macaulay II. xi. 226 Macaulay.. thought.. nothing what* 
ever of reconstructing a paragraph for the sake of one happy 
stroke or apt illustration, 
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+ 19 . To have a good stroke (at eating) : to have 
a hearty appetite. (Cf. Twist sb. 1 17.) Obs. 

1699 pAMriER Voy. II. iv. 71 Neither can any man be 
enteitain’d as a Soldier, that has not a greater stroke than 
ordinary at eating. 1731-8 Swift Polite Com. ii. 150 Lady 
Anew. God bless you, Colonel; you have a good Stioke 
with you. Col. O Madam ; formerly I could eat all, but 
now I leave nothing. 

+ 20. A cut, slice (of meat). Obs. 

1581 A. Hall Iliad ix. 157 Down he layes the spit, Wheror. 
the strokes of flesh were brotcht. 

21 . Agric. (See quot. 1891.) 

1765 Museum Rust. IV. 6 Give the land a stroke with the 
great harrow, and roll it as before. 1847 Jml. R. Agric. 
Soc. VIII. ti. 449 When the seed is sown, it should be 
covered by two strokes of the light seed-harrow. 1891 
Malden Tillage Gloss, s.v., Each time land is crossed with 
harrows it is said to have received a stroke or tine. 

+ 22 . = Transom a. Obs. rarer- 1 . 

1884 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. vn. xix. (ed. 2) 140 Chuse a 
| convenient place in the Transum or Stroke of the Window. 
28 . A denomination of dry measure, varying in 
capacity according to locality : = Strike sb. 4. 

1532 Test. Elor, (Surtees) VI. 34 To have one stroke of 
peese. x$6o Richmond Wills (Surtees) 218, xx tl stroke 
wheate, iiiifi. x68* O. Heywood Diaries (1881) 11 . 28 6 A 
stroke of shilling [ = shelled oats] standing on the table. 1744 
MS. Parish Bk. Panned, Yorks., A strooke of Pottatoes 5 d. 
1790 Grose Prov. Gloss, (ed. 2) Suppl., Stroke, half a bushel. 
1814 W. S. Mason Statist. Acc. Irel. 1. 339 The measure, or 
stroke of potatoes 2 Bushels. 1882 C. C, Robinson Dial. 
Leeds 424 Stroke, a half-bushel, or two pecks ; so called from 
the measure (when upheaped) being stroked off with a thin 
piece of wood. 

24 . Ceol. a= Strike sb. 8. rare. 

1877 Raymond Statist. Mines $ Mining 1x3 The stroke of 
the slates varies from north 25° west, south 23° east, to north 
45° west, south 43° east. 

25 . attrib. a. Golf, in terms relating to the 
method of scoring by strokes (sense 1 d) instead of 
by holes, as stroke-competition, -game, -play j 
b. Bacteriology (sense 17 c), as stroke-cultivation , 
-culture, -inoculation', c. special combinations, 
+ stroke-bia^, an obsolete game resembling 
* prisoners’ base ’ ; + stroke engraving, a line 
engraving; stroke-haul, an apparatus used for 
illegal capture of fish, formed of three hoolcs joined 
back to back, and weighted with lead; hence 
stroke-haul v. } stroke-hauling vbl. sb. ; stroke- 
oar, (a) the oar nearest the stern of a rowing-boat ; 
(0) the rower who handles this oar ( = sense 13d); 
stroke-oarsman = sense 13 d; stroke-side, the 
side of a rowing-boat on which the stroke-oarsman 
sits ; stroke-stitch Needlework (see quot.). 

1700 J. Bromk Trav. Eng. 264 The Kentish Men have a 
peculiar Exercise, ..’tis called “Stroke- Biass. [Description 
follows.] xgo4 in H. Vatdon Compl. Golfer (1905) 274 Special 
Rules for “Stroke Competitions. 1890 W. W. Cheyne tr. 
FlUgge’s Micro-organisms 177 “Stroke cultivations. 1893 
M. Campbell tr. Migula's Introd. Pi act, Bacieriol. iv. 
62 For the “stroke cultures we use the test-tubes. X793 
Thomson in Bums' Wks. (1800) IV. 33 We intend present- 
ing the subscribers with two beautiful “stroke engravings. 
1896 Westrn. Gax. 8 Apr. 5/3 The match.. consists of the 
“stroke game to-day and play by holes to-morrow. X850 
Act 13 4 14 Viet. c. 88 § 40 That it shall not be lawful.. to 
use for the Purpose of taking Fish any Otter, Lyster, Spear, 
“Strokehaul, Dree Draw, or Gaff, xgxs L ondon Mag. Sept. 
97/a They “stroke-hauled them in couples in the moonlight, 
x86o C. Simeon Stray Notes Fishing yj This plan, with a large 
weighted treble hook, is sometimes adopted with destructive 
effect by poachers for salmon . .it is then called 1 “stroke-haul- 
ing'. 1893 M. Campbell tr. Migula's Introd. Pract. Bacieriol. 
iv. 62 The “stroke inoculation being completed. 1835 Dickens 
Sk. Bos, River, After a great deal of changing and fidgeting, 
consequent upon the election of a “stroke-oar. 1848 
Thackeray Van. Fairxi, At College he pulled stroke-oar 
in the Christchurch boat. 1883 Kingsley Herein. xx, Winter 
steered the boat and Gwenoch took the stroke-oar. 1838 
J. F. Cooper Excurs, Italy I. xvi. 302 The “stroke-oarsman 
of the boat advised me to pull in under the promontory. 
1894 Daily News 3 July 8/3 One of the finest stroke oars- 
men in England. 1905 Daily Chron. 20 July 3/x The old 
golf was Scotch, ana was a match game. The new, English 
game, is “stroke play, with oneself as one's hardiest opponent. 
1862 Ld. W. Lennox Recreat. Sportsm. 1. 197 The terms 
in boating are as follows . .“stroke side, the port, or right 
side. 1909 Blatkw. Mag. May 613/a Tell Jerry to get down 
a new strokeside oar, with a good six-inch blade. 1900 L. P. 
Day & Mary Buckle Art in Needlework ii. (1901) jfi The 
mere work line— or ‘“stroke-stitcli *, not crossed, is a perfectly 
fair way of getting a delicate effect. 

f Stroke, sb. 2 Obs. Also 7-8 stroak. [f. 
Stroke v. 1 ] A stroking movement of the hand, 
esp, for purposes of healing. 

1631 B. J onson New Inn iv. ii, Tip. Heell borrow money 
on the stroke of his beard 1 Or turtle off his Mustaccio. 
1665 Wonders if not Miracles V. Gerirux title-p., Who 
Cureth all manner of Diseases with a stroak of his hand and 
Prayer. z666 H. Stubbe Mirac. Conformist 6 Having., 
stopped the paine and effusion of blood by some strokes of 
his hand, he bad her pat nothing to it but a linnen Cloth. 
1697 Dryden ASneis x. 1229 Soothing his Courage with a 
gentle Stroke, The Steed seem’d sensible, while thus he 
spoke. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Stroaking, But as to the 
particular Efficacy of the Stroak of particular Persons; we 
see little Foundation for it in Nature. 

+ Stroke, sbX ? Anglo-Irish. Obs . rare— 1 . 

(Sense obscure-) 

Perh. a misprint for noke, Nook sb. (where see senses 3 d, e). 
*571 E. Campion Hist. Irel. 14/2 in Holtnshed (1577)1 Styll 
erecting Caste]!es, rso to mayster the Irishe, that with such 


maner of strengthen of Whiles.. had not as yet beene ac- 
quaynted, for tyll those dayes they knewe no defence but 
woods, Bogs, or strokes. 

Stroke (stn?»k), sbA Obs. exc. dial. Also 8 
stroak. [Altered form of Strake j 0 .i] = Strake 
sb . 1 1 a. 

x688 Holme Armory in. 332/1 The parts of a Wheel." 
The Nave, ..The Stroke, is the Iron Rim about the Felloes. 
*773 W. Emerson Prmc. Mech. (ed. 3) 283 Stroaks or 
straiks, the iron going round the circumference of carriage 
wheels. 1904 Eng. Dial, Diet. 

Stroke (strouk), vX Pa, t. and pa. pple. 
stroked (strdukt). Forms : a. 1 strdoian, 6-7 
stroake, 6-8 stroak, 7 strocke, strooke, 8-9 
dial, strook, 3- stroke. fl. Sc. and north. 5-6, 

9 strake, 6 straik(e, strayk(e, 8-9 straik. [OE. 
strdcian, corresp. to MLG., MDu. strSken (mod. 
Du. streeken), OHG. streikhdn (MHG., mod.G. 
streichen, which coalesced with streichen OHG. 
sirthkan Strike v.), f. Teut. *straik-, ablant-var. 
of *slrik- 1 see Strike zl J 
1 . trans. To rub (a surface) softly with the hand 
or some implement ; esp. to pass the hand softly 
in one direction over (the head, body, hair, of a 
pei son or animal) by way of caresg or as a method 
of healing (cf. Stroke sb. 2 , Stroker, also Strike 
v. 4 b). 

a, c 897 TElfred Gregory's Past. C. xli. 303 S wa [swa] wildu 
hors, Sonne we h[ie] aeresfi gefangnu habbaft, we hie Sac- 
cia3 & straciaS mid bradre handa. cxooo Sax. Letchd. 
III. 134 Myd swyjpe drigeon bandum straca geornlice j>ane 
innob. CX290 St. Francis 367 in A 1 . Eng. Leg. 64 He., 
strokede heom [birds] with is longue sleue. 13,. Gaw. 4 
Gr. Knt. 334 He stroked his berde. X398 Trkvisa Barth. 
De P. R. xviii. xevi. (149s) 842 Tame apes haue lykyng to 
be strokyd. 1530 Palsgk. 741/r, I stroke ones heed, as we 
do a chyldes by flatterynge, or whan he dothe well. 137 5 
Tubberv. Falconrie 100 Then muste you haue a little 
rownde stycke . . with the whiche you shall oftentymes stroke 
and handle your Falcon. 1803 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 
302 Oftentimes stroking his white beard, as his manner was 
when he was thorowly angry. 16x9 Wonder/. Discov. 
Witchcrafts Marg. Flower etc. (1837) 22 Wherevpon She 
brought downe a gloue and deliuered the same to her 
mother, who stroked Rutterkin her Cat with it. 1653 J. S. 
Bonarelli' s Filli di Sciro 11. i. 28 As they had Learnt to 
strooke each others cheekes. 1662 Faithoknb Graving 4 
Etching race. 41 Then take a piece of the whitest Virgin-wax 
and spread it thin over the plate, and with a smooth feather 
gently stroak it all over, to the end it may lie the more even 
and smooth. 1665 Wonders if not Miracles V. Gertmx 7 
He likewise cures the Convulsion fits only by stroaking the 
persons afflicted with his hand, a 1700 Evelyn Diary 6 J uly 
1660, The Chiiurgeons cause the sick to be brought or led up 
to the throne, where they kneeling, the King strokes their 
faces or cheekes with both his hands at once. 1788 Gibbon 
Decl. 4 F. 1. V. 183 His only gesture is that of stioking his 
beard. 1911 Max Beerbohm Znlcika. Dobson xvi. 241 Softly 
she stroked the carpet with the palms of her hands. 

p. 1786 Burns Epist. J. Rankinevni, The poor wee thing 
was little hurt; I straiket it a wee for sport. 

b. said of an animal. 

1621 Quarles Hadassa Introd. 64 b, This [steed] stroaks 
the ground, that skorn’s it with his heele. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. IV. 56 It [the guinea-pig] strokes its head with 
the fore feet like the rabbit. 19x3 Oxf. Univ. Gas. 4 June 
948/2 The male Arnauris egialea stroking the brands of 
the hind wings with its anal tufts. 

c. absal. (Proverbially contrasted with strike .) 

cB97 jElfred Gregory's Past. C. xxvl. 187 Sua se laece 

grapaS, & straca3, ..aerSonSe he stingan wille. xfixa J. 
Davies (Heref.) Muse’s Sacrif. (Grosart) 51/1 So, with 
remorse, reuenge to execute; So, stroke and strike at once. 
1675 Hannah Woolley Gentlew. Comp. 128 When you 
have laid three or four layers one on the other, wet a feather 
in Rosewater and Musk, and stroke over it. 1699 Thoresby 
in Phil. Trans. XXL 334 Where he stroked for Pains, he 
used nothing but his dry Hand. 1780 Berkeley Patriotism 
§ 10 Wks. 1871 III. 456 A good groom will rather stroke than 
strike. 1787 W. W ilkie Epigoniad 1 v. 95 His weighty hands 
he laid On their soft backs, and, stroaking gently, said [etc,]. 

d. To stroke against the hair, the wrong way (of 
the hair) : to mb (an animal) in the direction oppo- 
site to the natural lie of its hahr ; fig. to irritate, 
ruffle, cross (a person). Similarly to stroke with 
the hair , to soothe (&.). 

c 1590 Montgomerie Sonit. xxxiii. 6 In hir vnhappy hands 
sho held my heed, And straikit bakuard wpdershins my hair. 
*786 Burns Earnest Cry 4 Prayer xviii, For God-sake, 
Sirs 1 then speak her fair, An’ straik her cannie wi' the hair. 
*8x8 Scott £ 1 . Dwarf viii, I'll speak him fair.. and stroke 
him wi* the hair. 1844 W. Cross Disruption xi. (1846) 113, 

I hae a good deal o’ the cuddy in me, when I’m straikit 
against the hair, i860 Trollope Castle Richm. I. xiih 2C0 
Somebody’s been stroking him the wrong way of the ’air. 

e. transf. and fig. + Formerly often, *= to soothe, 
flatter, * tickle ’ ; also, to treat indulgently, cocker, 
make much of (cf. L. mulcere ). Sometimes con- 
trasted with strike. 

xsx* Douglas AEnets iv. Pro!. 189 Venus hen vifis.. That 
strains thir wenebis bedis thaim to pleis. Jp6s T. Norton 
Calvin's Inst. n. i. § a (1562) 70 There is nothing that mannes 
nature more coueteth, than to be stroked with flattery. 1600 
Edmonds Obsero. Ceesar's Comm. vn. (1604) *b 6 If it be de- 
maunded, what becapie of these great Princes and person- 
ages after the triumph, it will appeare that they did not 
stroke their heads, or make more of them then of miserable 
captiues. 16x0 Shaks. Temp. r. Ii. 333 When thou cam’st 
first Thou stroakst me, & made much of me, x6x6 B. J on- 
son Eptgr. Ixi, Thy praise or dispraise is to me alike, One 
doth not stroke me, nor the other strike, a X637 — Under- 
woods, Euphcme iv, The voice so sweet, the words so fair, 
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As some soft chime had stroked the air. 1629 Maxwell 
tr. lierodictu (1635) 145 With these faire Promises he stroked 
the Senators. 167s Traherne Chr. Ethics To Rdr., The 
design of this treatise is, not to stroak and tickle the fancy, 
hut to elevate the soul. 174a Young Nt. Th. ix. 317s 
Sleep’s dewy wand Has strok’d ray drooping lids. 1898 
Hardy Wessex Poems 94 They parted there as morning 
stroked the panes. 

f. To stroke over : - Perstringe vfi 

182* Byron To Murray 25 Dec., Since I have read the 
Quarterly, I shall erase two or three passages in the latter 
rax or seven cantos, in which I had lightly stroked over two 
or three of your authors. 

g. With adv. or similar extension : To bring 
into a specified position, condition, etc. by stroking. 

i594^Nashe Unfort . Trav. Wks. (Grosart) V. 73 Hee 
would take occasion to stroke vp his haire, and tame vp his 
mustachios twice or thrice ouer. 1615 Crooke Body of 
Man 8x The Midwife after she baue stvoaked down the 
bloud to nourish the Babe. 1639 Fuller Holy W ar 11. yin. 
(1640) 54 The Pope, .stroked the angry Patriarch of Antioch 
into gentlenesse with good language. r666 H. Stubbe 
Mirac, Conformist 29 Such consequents are usuall, when 
die Disease is not stroked out. 1675 South Semi. Judges 
viii. 34, 35 (1692) 58r He.. sees the folly of Endeavouring to 
stroke a Tyger into a Lamb. 1607 Dampier Voy. I. xv. 407 
Letting it [their hair] grow very long, and stroking ltback 
with their Hands curiously. 1764 Gray Jemmy Twitcher 
22 She strok'd up her belly, and strok'd down her band. 
1770 Luckombe Hist. Printing 360 With the back sides of 
the nails of his fingers to draw or stroke it [1. e the paper to 
be printed] over the Point. 1859 Habits ofGd. Society xiv, 
3gg With his hands so full that he cannot even stroke out 
his splendid whiskers. 

h. To express or testify by stroking, rare. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xix. cclxxiii, And then she 

piais'd the steeds unwearied Pains, Stroking her thanks 
upon their ruffled Mains. 

i. To pass (one’s hand) gently over a surface. 

1697 C. Leslie Snake in Grass (ed. 3) 1x4 Stroaking his 

Hand over their Faces (as his Custom was) who kneel d or 
fell prostrate before him. 

2. To draw (a cutting instrument) along a surface 
in order to sharpen or whet it. Cf. Stbake vA x 
and G. streichen. Ohs. or arch. 

13.. Gam. ft Gr. Knt. 416 ‘ ..Ta now fjy grymme tole to 
he, & let se how J><m cnokez.’ ‘ Gladly sir, for so)»e ', Quod 
Gawan; his ax he strokes, a 1800 Bonny Birdy xv. in 
Child Ballads II. 261 Then out the knight has drawn his 
sword, An straiked it oer a strae. 1885-94 Bridges Eros <$- 
Psyche July xv. She.. laid the knife, to mortal keenness 
stroked, Within her reach, where she was wont to lie. 

+ 3. fig. To plight (one’s troth). Ohs. Cf. Strike 

v. 69. 

a 1400-50 Wars Alex. 3102 fire traitours on J>is trechoure 
trowthis has stiakid [ Dublin MS. han stroken]. a 1776 
Sweet William's Ghost ix. in Child Ballads II. 230 Up she 
has tain a bright long wand. And she has straked her trouth 
thereon. 

4. To milk (a cow) ; esp. to draw the last milk 
from (a cow) by pressing the teat. Also fig. Cf. 
Stroking vbl. sb. ; also Strap v. 2 , Strip v.3 1 . 

1538 Elyot Diet., Mvlgeo, to mylke or stroke. 1639 
Fuller Holy War iv. xvii, (1640) 198 Some say.. that this 
onely was a trick to stroke the skittish cow to get down 
her milk, a 1658 Lovelace Lucasta, Post/i. Poems (1659) 83 
No wonder if aDrawer Verses Hack,. .Whilst the Fair Bar- 
maid stroaks the Muses teat, For milk to make the Posset 
up compleat. 1675 Han. Woolley Gentlew. Comp. 215 
When you milk your Cattet, stroke them well, and in the 
Summer-time save those strokings by themselves, to put 
into your morning-Milk-cheese. 1746 Exmoor Scolding 47 
Nif tha dest bet go down Into the Paddick, to stroak the 
Kee. Ibid, xxo Thee hast a let the Kee go 200 vor Want 
o’strocking. 1886 W. Somerset Word-bk . , Stroke, to take 
part of the milk} to milk gently. 

6. ? To whip (cream, a sillabub). 
a *639 Wotton Descr. Spring 18, Reliq. W. (1651) 524 
And now She trips to milk the Sand-red Cow; Where, for 
some stuidy foot-ball Swaine, Tone strokes a sillibub, or 
twaine. 1908 Daily Chron. 12 June 9/6 Chocolate Hands. 
—Wanted cream coverers, used to curl and stroke, 

6. To smear (something) over a surface. Ohs. 
exc. Sc. (Cf. Strake vA 2.) 

1586 LunroN 1000 Notable Things ( 1675)88 Let.. the water 
thereof be dropped and stroaked about the Eyes. 1883 J. 
Kennedy in D. H. Edwards Mod. Sc. Poets VI. 2x8 Now 
she's prappit near the ceiling, Straikin' whitening on the 
wa\ 1888 A. G. Murdoch Sc. Readings Ser. u. (ed. 2) 33 
Johnny himself was busy 1 straiking ' the melted solution 
roun’ the inner edge of the rim of his hat with the point of 
his right fore finger, 

7. Masonry. To work the face of (a stone) in 
such a manner as to produce a sort of fluted surface 
(Ogiivie 1850). 

184a Gvnvr Archit. §1911. In London, the squared stone 
used for facing buildings is usually stroked, tooled, or 
nibbed, xgxo [see Stroked,^//. a.]. 

8. Needlework. To dispose (small gathers) in 
regular order and close succession by drawing the 
point of a blunt needle from the top of each gather 
downwards. 

1875JMRS. Floyer] Plain Needlework 21 The top of the 
gathers above the thread should be stroked, to give diem 
an even appearance. 1880 — Plain Hints Needlework 48 
Gather, stroke, and set in, xgog Even. Standard 2 Aug. 
xx/ 4 In stroking gathers, the needle should he held in a 
sloping direction. 

8 . Printing. To move (a sheet) into place by a 
stroking-movement of the hand. Also to stroke in. 
1888 [see Stroker x b]. 


10. To level (grain) in a measure ; = Straik v. 
*887 Hall Caine Deemster v. 30 The bushel of the poor 
man was net to be stroked, but left in heaped-up measure. 
Hence Stroked, Stro'kin gfifil. adjs. 
i6ig B. Jonson Masques , Pleas, reconciled to Virtue 
(1640) 28 But with a minde as gentle as the stroaking winde 
runs ore the gentler flowers. x6ao Q u arles _ roast for 
Worms G 3, A Yongling . . (Scarce weaned from his dandling 
motheis tet, Where he wascockerd with a stroking hand). 
1603 Dryden Ovid's Met. 1. 891 They stroke her Neck j the 

f en tie Heyfar stands, And her Neck offers to their stroking 
lands* 1890 Nature 9 Oct. 57®/ 2 The method adopted.- 
consisted in determining the velocity of sound in the vapour 
by Kundt'a dust-figures, from observation of the wave-length 
and the pitch of the note emitted by the stroked tube con- 
taining the vapour. 1898 A» Lamg Making" of heltg. t. 4 
Such phenomena science lias ignored, as it so long ignored 
the sparks from the stroked deer-skin, xaxo C. H. Gregory 
Gloss. Build. Constr. 38 Striped or Stroked o Woik. Chisel 
marks made across a stone at an angle of 45 . 

Stroke (str<?nk), ». a [f. Stroke jA 1 ] 

L 1. irons . To mark with streaks or stripes. 
So Stroked ///. a., striped, rare. Cf. Strake 
v.i, Straked pfil. a. 

*597 A M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 31/4 Those 
[leeches] which have the backes stripped, stroked with 
gouldeyellow strokes. 1896 W. Harvey Kennethcrook 35 
(E. D. D.) If there 's siccan things as spottit horses, what 
ails ye at strokit anes 1 

f 2. To depict with strokes of the brush. Ohs. 
1624 Wotton Elem. Archit. 11. 84 Such a seeming soft, 
nesse in the Limbes, as if not a Chissell had hewed them out 
of Stone, . .but a Pensill had drawne and stroaked them in 
Oyle. 

3. To draw the horizontal line across the upright 
of (the letter t ) ; to cross. Also fig . : cf. T 1 b. 

1894 Max Pemberton Sea Wolves xi. (1901) 51 What I 
can spell right here is thirst, and stroke the t's, too 1 2897 
Bookman Jan. 120/1 So Landor dotted the i’s, stroked the 
t's, put in qualifying words, and flat contradictions. 

4. With out or through : To cancel by drawing 
a line or lines across ; to cross out. 

1885 Emily D. Gerard Waters of Hercules xxv, Half of 
what I had written was stroked through. *9*0 G. Steven- 
son SuHl. Montgomerie's Poems (S. T.S.) 247 note. The 
name ‘ nay ' has been stroked out. 

j-H. 5. nonce-use. To throw into (a palsy). 
Cf. Stroke sb. 1 5 . 

1647 J. Hall Poems u. 78 In thine Eye Carrying an all- 
enraged Majesty ; That snail the Earth into a Palsie stroke, 
And make the Clouds sigh out themselves in smoake. 

IH. 8 . To row stroke in (a boat) ; to act as 
stroke to (a crew). 

1866 Morn. Star 14 Feb., They are alternately stroked by 
Messrs. Brown and Senhouse. 1874 Shotover Papers 1 . 
No. xi. 17a They wanted Jones to stroke the Varsity boat. 
1899 Daily News x6 Feb. 7/2 In the last two races he had the 
satisfaction of stroking his side to victory. 

Stroke, vA rare. Also 9 Sc. straik. [? related 
to Strake v. 1 ] intr. To go quickly ; to travel. 

1735 Somerville Chase in. 445 The gen’rous Steed, that 
strokes along O'er rough, o'er smooth. 1823 Tennant 
Card. Beaton 1. iii. 28 We ’el better slip awa’ soon to our 
beds the night, that we may rise wi’ the day-daw, if we ’re 
to straik down to the coast. 

Stroke, vA rare ~ l . [? An artificial anglicizing 
of straik, Sc. form of Streek vl\ trans. To lay 
out (a corpse). Also with out. 

1808 N. Munro John Splendid i. 4 My dear cousin, 
stroked out and cold under foreign clods at Velshiem. Ibid. 
xi, xxG We gathered and stroked our dead. 

Stroke, stroken : see Strike v. 

Strokel, obs. form of Struggle v. 

Stroker (stromkai). [f. Stroke vA and sbA + 
-er!.] 

1, One who strokes ; spec, one who cures diseases 
by stroking. 

163a B. Jonson Magn. Lath iv. i, Kee. What you please, 
Dame Polish, My Ladies Stroaker. 1665 T. A. Excell. 
Roy. Hand x Divers persons.. boasting themselves the 
seventh Sons, Stroakers, and what not,., promising by their 
manual Touch, the perfect Cure of those Swellings, com- 
monly called by the name of the Kings Evil. 1666 (title) 
Rub for Rub ; or, an Answer to a Physicians pamphlet, 
styled the Stroker Stroked. 1668 [Glanvill] Blow at 
modem Sadducism 85 The great discourse now at the 
Coffee-Houses, and every where, is about Mr. G[reatrak], 
the famous Irish Stroker. 1851 Mrs, Browning Casa Guidi 
Wind. 1. 666 No man would be The stroker of his mane. 
1886 Folk-Lore Jml. IV, 361 Erysipelas. This in Donegal 
is known as The Rose; ft.. can be cured by a Stroker. 
Ibid., The women’s friends brought in a ‘stroker’, who 
rubbed the nurse with bog-moss [etc.]. 

b. Stroker-in in Printing', see quot. 1888 . 

*888 Jacobi Printers' Vocab. 134 Stroker.in, the layer-on 
who strokes in the sheets one by one to be printed. 1902 
Daily Chron. x8 Aug. 9/7 Strokers-in (Smart) wanted for 
printing machine. 

2. An implement used for some opdration 
likened to stroking (see quots.). 

*884 McLaren Spinning (ed. a) x6x As it revolves it is met 
by the stroker.., a wheel with sharp teeth projecting from 
it.. .This wheel revolves from left to right, ana is used to 
stroke the wool which project 1 ! from the little circle, so as 
to turn the ends forwards. 1888 Jacobi Printers' Vocab. 
X34 Stroker, a small implement, generally made of wood 
ana tipped with metal, for 1 stroking in or laying on sheets 
in a printing machine. 

3. [f. Stroke sb. 1 ] One who makes strokes in 
Polo. 

1895 Outing XXVI. 389/1 The Iowa Clubs are now play- 


ing the regulation American game and they bring to it 
a formidable set of fearless riders and brilliant strokers. 

Strokesman (stromksmSn). [f. genii, of 

Stroke sb. + Man si. 1 ] 

*(* 1. A rubber or masseur. Obs. rare* 1 . 

1712 Steele Sped. No. 332 r 3 Though he would not wil- 
lingly detract from the Merit of that extraordinary Strokes- 
Man Mr. Sprightly. 

2. One who pulls the stroke-oar in a boat. 

1769 Falconrr Diet. Marine (1780), Strokesman, the 
person who lows the hindmost oar in a boat, and gives the 
stroke, which the rest are to follow. 1805 Naval Chron. 
XIV. 380 A shot carried away the hand of the Strokesman. 
1850 H. Melville White Jacket I. xvii. 1x5 * Let him 
drown ! 1 cried the strokesman ; * he ’s spoiled nop watch 
below for me.’ 1868 Field 4 July 14/3 The steady stroke 
rowed by Gulston, their spokesman, was deserving of all 
1 praise. 

Strokin, obs. Sc. pa. pple. of Strike v. 
Stroking (stron-kiq), vbl. sb. [-ING 1.] 

1. The action of Stroke vA, in various senses. 

In the 17th c. often spoken of as a process of healing. 

2587 Mascall Govt. Cattle, Shcepe (1627) 206 Yee shall 

draw the Ewe a little, which the Heard men doe call strok- 
ing. 1626 Sandys Ovid's Met. x. xg8 A Stag. .who.. well 
pleas'd, would stand The gentle strokings of a stranger's 
hand. *632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's hromena- To Rdr, 
(b) x, I expect not the least stroaking of applause. *633 
Wotton Lett. (1907) II. 343 The manner of his cure.. is 
somewhat strange ; he useth no bindings, but oils and strok- 
ings. *666 H. Stubbe Mirac. Conformist Ep. Ded. 2 Upon 
his first stroaking the Patient should be worse, and cured 
by a second. 1713 Gay Rural Sports 94 When the big 
udder'd Cows with Patience stand, Waiting the Stroakings 
of the Damsel's Hand. 184a Gwilt A ■> chit. § 19x0 This 
operation produces a soit of fluted surface, and is called 
stroking. 1880 [Mrs. Plover] Plain Hints Needlework 19 
The stroking should be done above the gathering thread, 
as well as below. 2899 Allbuti's Syst. Med. VIII. 489 A 
more or less foicible stroking of the skin with a pointed 
instrument. 

2. pi. The last milk drawn from a cow ; ‘ after- 
ings *. Cf. Strapping vbl. sbA, Streaking vbl. 
sb. (after Streak ».l), Stripping vbl. sbA b. 

*6oa Enteri. Harefield in Lyly's Wks. (1902) I. 492 You 
shall baue.. stroakings. in good faith, ledd cowes milk. 
*658 Compl. Cook 76 Take a Gallon of Stroakings and a 
Pint of Creame as it comes from the Cow. 1748 Smollett 
R. Random xl, The cook entertained me with choice bits, 
the dairy-maid with stroakings. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. 
Farm III. 913 The afterings or strokings are well known 
to be the richest part of the milk. 

3. Comb. : + stroking needle [G. slreichnadel ], 
a touch-needle (see Touch-) ; stroking pin, a pin 
used lo stroke gathers. 

*683 Pettus Fleta Minor 1. 1. i. 3 How . . to make stroking 
or touching Needles, or Ingots of Silver for distinguishing 
the fine from the less fine Silver. *880 [Mrs, Floyer] Plain 
Hints Needlework 46, 1 stroking pin. 

Strokle : sec Strooai. 9. 

Stroky (strdu-ki), a. rare. [f. Stroke sb. + -y.] 
Consisting of, of the nature of, strokes (of a pen). 

*847 Tails Mag. XIV. 384 Contrast the Bsof the two 
writings. . .Take the As. In the one, they are full and bold ; 
in the other, narrow and stroky. *89* M. Muriel Dowie 
GirlinKarp. 215 Resembling in style Chineseand Japanese 
stroky pen-work. 

Stroll (strdul), sb. Also 7 stroule, strowle, 9 
rare strole. [Belongs to Stroll v. ; in sense 2 a 
new formation on the verb.} 

1. = Stroller. Obs. exc. U.S. {rare). 

*623 Middleton & Rowley Sp. Gipsy n. (i653)C2b/Wee'l 
entertaine no Mounty-bancking Stroule, No Piper, Fidler, 
Tumbler through small hoopes. Ibid. C 4b, Y'are but a 
Country company of Strowles. 164* Brome Jovial Crew v. 
(1652) N 1, 111 undertake that these Players, .shall give your 
Guests much content, and move compassion in you towards 
the poor Strowles. *900 T. L. Allen Increasing Purpose 1. 
21 They hired strolls to beat drums that we might not be 
heard lor the din. 

2. A walk or ramble taken leisurely, a saunter. 

*8x4 Jane Austen Mausf, Park vii, When the evening 

stroll was over, *8x7 M. Birkbeck Notes Joum. Amer. 
(1818) 55 In my stroll among the lovely inclosures of this 
neighbourhood, I called to enquiie my wayat a small farm- 
house. i860 Sala Baddington Peerage 1. xvii. 294 Come, 
take my arm, and we will have a stroll ; it’s just the evening 
for a stroll. 

Stroll (strtfhl), v. Also 7 stroyle, 7-8 stroul, 
strowl(e, 8 strole. [Of uncertain origin. 

Perh. this verb and the related Stroll sb. (which in our 
quots. appear early in the 17th c.) may be among the High 
German words introduced about that time by soldiers: cf. 
G. st/olch vagabond, Jstrolchen, f strollen (18th c.) to 
wander as a vagrant.] 

+ 1. intr. To roam or wander from place to 
place without any settled habitation. Obs. (but cf. 
Strolling///, a.). 

1603 Dekker Wondeif Yr. Wks. (Grosart) I. 100 _ He 
would.. strowle (thats to say trauell) with some notorious 
wicked floundring company abroad. x6ao Massinger Ptc* 
ture 11. i. (1630) D 4 b. You had a foolish itch to be an actor, 
And may strowle where you please, *684-5 Wood Lye 
(O.H.S.) III, 123 He had been strouling beyond sea for some 
time to trail a pyke in the Low Countries. *705 J- Philips 
Blenheim 369 Dismay’d, unfed, unhous’d, The Widow, ana 
the Orphan Strole around The Desart wide. *729 Swift 
Modest Proposal 3 These Mothers instead of being able to 
work for their honest livelybood, are forced to employ all 
their time in Stroling, to beg Sustenance for their helpless 
j Infants.^ 1756 J. Mair tr. Sallust (1793) 20 The Trojans,.. 

who flying their country, under the conduct of /Eneas, 

I strolled about, without any settled habitation. *765 P*t* in 
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M e Farlane v.M'Nab 4 Absent sometimes for weeks to- 
gether.., strolling about the country selling brandy. 

2. To walk or lamble in a careless, haphazard, 
or leisurely fashion as inclination directs, often 
simply to take a walk. 

1680 Otway C. Marius nr. iii, Whilst Coxcombs strowl 
abroad on Holydays, To take the Air. 1703 La Hon/ art's 
Voy. N. Awer. 1. 35 Unhappily one of the Iroquese, . . having 
stroul'd in the Night-time towards our Tents, over-heard 
what we said, and so reveal'd the Secret. 1709 Steele 
Tatter No. 3 F 2 After the Play, we naturally stroll to this 
Coffee-house. 1734 Pope Hor. Sat. 11. ii. 13 Your wine 
lock'd up, your Butler stroll'd abroad. 178a Sliss Burney 
Cecilia v. v, Cecilia.. strolled to a window. 18*7 Lytton 
Falkland ti. gg They., then strolled along the sands towards 
the cliff, i860 Sala Baddingtou Peerage I. xvii. 299 A 
policeman had strolled up during this parley, too late, how- 
ever, to see the knife. 1865 Trollope Belton Est , xi. 12 1 
He again strolled down to the btidge. 1876 Geo. Eliot 
Dcronda I. xiv. 268 Some of the gentlemen strolled a little 
and indulged in a cigar. 

transf, xj 6 o Inform. Dk. Gordon v. Earls Murray 4 
Fife 10 A vagran tsti earn strolling [t]hrough ch ingle, uncon- 
fined by any thing that can be called a bank. 

t lt». Conjugated with be. Obs. 

17a* De Fob Col. Jack (1840) 199, 1 was strolled away that 
day to see the country about. 

f 3. treats. To walk or pace along (a path) or 
about (a place). Obs. 

1693 R. Gould Corrupt. Times by Money 28 For thee the 
dirty Drab does strowl the Streets. 1720 Swift Prop-. 
Beauty 87 So rotting Celia stroles the Street, When sober 
Folks arc all a-bed. 1771-2 Ess.fr. Batchelor'. (1773) I, 249 
After strolling the Green, arm in arm with L— d M— It— on. 
1810 Splendid Follies III. 119 [He] had been sttolling the 
solitary path of the elm-walk. 

quasi-*-««r. 1847 Mrs. Gore Castles in A ir xviii. II. 121 
He left me to stroll my way back to my solitary dinner. 
Stroller (strowlai). [f. Stroll v. + -er L] One 
who strolls. 

1. A vagabond, vagrant; an itinerant beggar or 
pedlar. Now chiefly Sc. 

1679 Oldham Sat. Jesuits 11. (1681) 26 These are. .Romes 
Strowlers,_ who suivey eaclt Continent, Its trinkets, and 
commodities to vent. 1694 N. H. Ladies Bid. 303/1 For 
she that is a Diver or Pick-pocket is an infallible Stroler or 
Night-walker. *697 Vanbrugh Relapse iv. vi, I’m a Justice 
of the Peace, _ and know how to deal with Strolers. 1706 
Swift Baucis 4 Phil. 11 Where, in the Strolers canting 
Strain, They begg'd from Door to Door in vain. 1796 II. 
Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Hat. (1799) 1. 61 The Pata- 
gonian is pel petually a stroller, for he lives entirely by hunt- 
ing and fishing. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxii, Who are 
you, young woman?.. and what do you do in this country, 
and in such company?— We allow no strollers or vagrants 
here. 1855 [ J, D. Burn] A utobiog. Beggar Boy (1859) 16, 1 
can well remember the marked difference in the etiquette of 
the English and Scottish beggais ; at that time, the manners 
and habits of these strollers were as different as it is well 
possible to conceive. 1836 P. Kennedy Banks Boro xii. 
(1867) 48 We found the huge fireplace provided with iLs 
retinue of labourers and servants, and a few of the half-witted 
strollers through the country. 
transf. *709 Swi ft A dvanc. Relig. 32 The Men of Pleasure 
..form their Idea’s of the Clergy from a few poor Stiolers 
they often observe in the Streets. 

2. An itinerant actor ; a strolling player. 

xfio8 Dekkek Lanth. 4 Candle-light Gx, When they trauell 
thus on foote, they are no more call’d Kancke.riders, but 
Strowlers, a proper name giuen to Country-players, that., 
trotte from towne to towne vpon the hard hoofe. x68i Dry. 
den 2 nd Prol. Univ. Oaf. 33 When Strollers durst presume 
to pick your purse, We humbly thought our broken Troop 
not worse. 17x1 Steele Sped. No. 48 F 5 A Company of 
Strolers, who are veiy far from offending in the impertinent 
Splendor of the Drama. <1x774 Goldsm. Scarron's Com. 
Rom. (1773) I. 0 The strolers, after drinking a few glasses 
a-piece, . .retired to dress. 1806-7 J- Beresford Miseries 
Hum. Life xv, Introd. 41 What are you at now?, .spouting 
to yourself, like a mad stroller. *833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
xx. IV. 423 Two strollers personated Killegrew and Delaval, 
x886 Willock Rosetty 'Ends xi. (1887) 82 A puckle strollers 
reached oor place on their way to the toon frae some country 
fair they had been at. 

attrib. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xix, Vagabond groups 
assembled round-the doors to see the stroller woman dance. 

3. One who walks at leisure, a saunterer. 

1834 L. Ritchie Wand, by Seine 167 Nor are the Sunday 
strollers absent even here. 1868 B. J. Lossing The Hudson 
222 A lovely shaded walk invites the strollers on warm 
afternoons. 

to. transf. A parasitic insect. 

*703 [E. Ward \Hudibras Rediv, iv. 5 Besides the Legeonb 
that they wear, In matted Locks of uncomb'd Hair, And 
listed Troops of eight-Ieg’d Strolers, That march from Wrist- 
bands to their Collars. 

4. A casual traveller or visitor. 

*738 Wahburton Div. Legat. II. 222 Some Stroler out of 
Egypt into Greece. *778 Engl. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s. v. Glaston- 
bury, . It was a receptacle for the strollers that came in 
pilgrimage to the abbey. *837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. 1. iii, 
Nay how many come as vacant Strollers, aimless, of whom 
Europe is full, merely towards something l 
+ 5. Of a plant : A * sport ’ or new variety depart- 
ing from the usual type. Obs. rare. 

# *7*3 P- Blair Pharmaco-Bot. 1. 16 These [varieties] may 
justly be called Sporters or Strollers, so many Lusus Naturx 
sporting themselves from more simple Colours [etc.]. 
Strolling; (strou-liq), vbl. sb. [f. Stroll v. + 
-ing The action of the verb Stroll. 

1717 Prior Alma u. 163 The am’rous Eyes thus always go 
A-stioling for their Friends below. *723 Pope Odyss. xviu. 
409 Idly thus thy soul prefers to live, And starve by strolling, 
not by work to thrive, c 1753 in B. Ward Hist. St. Edmunds 
Coll. (1893) 303 All climbing of Trees, ..all stroling out of 
Sight of ye Master are strictly forbid. 


b. atlrib. 

*7°9 Stfele TatlerNo. 8 f 5 A Day, spent in the strolling 
Manner, which is usual with Men of Pleasure in this Town. 
*7** T- Brown etc. Scarron’s Wks. 7 He would not suffer 
the miserable Remains of a scatter'd Company of Strollers 
to lodge in an Inn ; but brought them to his own House, 
where the Caiter having laid down the Strolling Furniture, 
return'd Home. 1817 Cobbeit Weekly Reg. 25 Jan. 126 
Howtbey came.to prevail upon him to take a part on their 
strolling boards is 1 eally a great my->tei y to me. x8ax Scott 
Pirate xxxiv. What ! you call j ourself a gentleman . . why — 
your eyes ! a tailor would make a better out of the worst 
suit of rags in your strolling wardrobe. 

Strolling (strJu-lirj), ppl, a. [f. Stroll v. + 
That strolls; wandering, roving, itinerant. 
Chiefly in strolling actor, player, an actor of a low 
class, who wandeis about the country, giving per- 
formances in temporary buildings or hired rooms. 

1621 11. Jonson Masque Gypsies Wks. (1640) 77 From 
a strolling Tinkers sheete, Or a payre of Carriers feet... 
Blesse the Sov’raigne, and his smelling. 1641 Brome 
Jovial Crew v. (1632) N 3 b, But is there a Play to be 
expected, and acted by Beggars? Cla, That is to say, 
by Vagabonds ; that is to say, by strowling Players. *673 
R. Hems Canting Acad. 86 Strowlmg-Morts are such as 
pretend to be Wtddows, travelling about from County to 
County, making laces upon [st]aves, as Beggars tape, or the 
like. 1676 [title) Scarron’s Comical Romance : or, a facetious 
history of a company of strowling stage-players, .turn'd into 
English. 1701 De Foe Truebot n Englishm. 15 The Strolling 
Bands of banish’d Fugitives from Neighb’ring Lands. 1709 
J. Johnson Clergym. Fade M. II. p. cvi, This Canon was de- 
signed against those strowling Scotch Bishops who Ordained 
any for Money. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Jottrn, France etc. 1. 432 
It put me in mind of Hogarth’s strolling actresses. 1823 
Scott Quentin D. ii, The strolling speaiman, half soldier, 
half biigand. 1837 Dickens Pickw. iii, 1 He is a strolling 
actor,' said die Lieutenant contemptuously. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. I. vit. xi, To lodge there, somewhat m strolling- 
player fashion. 1863 Kikglake Crimea (1876) I. xiv. 233 
As though he were dealing with a mere troop of strolling 
players. 

Strom (strpm), strum (strrm). Obs. exc. dial. 
Forms : a. 4 , 7 , 9 strom, 7 stroam(e, 8 atrawm, 
8-9 stroom. 0. tj strumme, 8-9 strum.' y. 9 
strung, strun. [Of obscure origin.] 

1. Brewing. An oblong basket of wicker work 
placed over the bung-hole within the mash-tub to 
prevent the grains and hops passing through when 
the liquor is drawn off. 

*394-5 in Cartul. Abb. Whiteby (Surtees) 606 It. pro strom 
pro le brewhous, iiii d. 1483 Caih. Angl. 369/2 A Strumme, 
attains, statrum. 16x5 Markham Eng. Honsew. v. 121 
Pluck vp your mashing stroame, and let the first liquonr 
runne gently from the mault. *674 Ray H. C. Words 47 A 
Strom : the instrument to keep the malt in the Fan 1796 
W. H. Marshall Yorksh. (ed. 2) II. 34B Strum ; the hose 
used in brewing &c. to keep the tap free, 1854 Miss Baker 
Northampt. Gloss., Stroom , a wicker malt-strainer, used in 
brewing. X863 W. S. Banks Wakefield Words, Strum or 
Strun. 1866 Brogden Prov. Lines., Strung. 

2. Mining. A kind of iron sieve placed round 
the suction-pipe of a pump to prevent obstruction. 

1849 Greenwell Coal-trade Terms Norihumb. 4 Burk. 
(1831) S3 Strum. *883 Grksley Gloss. Coal-mining 243 
Strum. 1887 Times 9 Apr. 4/x Some refuse.. choking up 
the strum of the pipes leading to the pumps. 

Strom, obs. form of Storm sb. 

13..' Reinbrun 107 in Guy Warm. (1891) 634 Swiche a 
strom hem cam upon, pat sore hem gonne drede. Ibid. xxi. 

j| Stroma (strou-ma). PI. stromata (strffw- 
irtata). [mod.L. use of L. stroma bed-covering, a. 
Gr. arpwiM ‘ anything spread or laid out for lying 
or sitting upon ’ (L. & Sc.), & arpu- root of arpwv- 
vvvai to strew, spread, cogn. w. L.stra- ( stem/re ) : 
see Stratum.] 

1. Anat. The fibrous connective sustentacnlar 
tissue or substance of a part or organ. Also the 
framework containing the alveoli of cancer-cells. 

1835-6 R, Owen in Todds Cycl. Anat. I. 356/* The ova 
are imbedded in a stroma of delicate and yielding cellular 
substance. 1846 W. H. Walshe Cancer tg The stroma is 
closely set ; the loculi are consequently small. 1873 T. H. 
Green Introd, Pathol. 139 The stroma varies considerably 
in amount, being much more abundant in some varieties of 
cancer than in others. It consists of a more or less distinctly 
fibrillated tissue, arranged so as to form alveoli of various 
forms and sizes, within which the cells are grouped. 1878 T. 
Bryant Prad, Surg. I. 99 A tumour developed in the 
stroma of a fibrous structure will probably be fibrous. 

to. The spongy colourless framework of a red 
blood corpuscle or other cell. 

1872 Thudichum Client. Physiol, ag We further have in 
blood corpuscles a certain quantity of what is called stroma. 
1873 Ralfr Phys. Client. 156 The stroma is the colourless 
portion of the living blood corpuscle, 

2. Bot, A structure containing the substance in 
which perithecia or other organs of fructification 
are immersed. 

183a Lindley Introd. Bot. 209 Stroma is a fleshy body to 
which flocci are attached. 1836 M. J. Berkeley Sir J. E. 
Smith’s Engl. Flora V. 11. 236 Sphseria concentnca. . easily 
known by its beautifully zoned stroma. *837 Henfrey Bot. 
171 A more or less distinct stroma or common receptacle. 
*88a Vines tr. Sacks' Bot. 317 The stromata arise beneath 
the skin. 

to. In vegetable physiology, the solid matter 
remaining after all the fluid has been expressed 
from protoplasm. 

1I85 Goodal* Physiol, Bot. vi, 198 To the solid matter [of 


theprotoplasm], the name stroma is applicable. Ibid. x. 290 
This spongy stroma, or ‘tiabecular mass’. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. 

1887 W. Phillips Brit. Biscomycdes 349 A stroma-like 
tubercle. 1898 Syd. Soc. Lex., Stroma fibrin, Landois’ 
term foi fibrin formed directly from stroma instead of plasma. 
Ibid., Stroma plexus, a plexus of axis-cylinders formed by 
the corneal nerves. 1903 Bnt. Med. Jrnl. 1 July xp The * 
interstitial cells [of the ovary] are to be distinguished from 
the stroma cells. 

Stromal (stiffu-mal), c. [f. Stroma + -al.] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the character of the stroma or 
supporting tissue of an organ. 

1846 W. H. Walshe Cancer 13 The stromal substance., 
divides the mass into minute loculi, lobules, and lobes. *863 
W. T. Fox 6 hits Bis. 42 The parasite.. is often present in 
its stromal form. 

t Stro'mat. Obs. rare. Anglicized form of 

Stromateus. 

1803 Shaw Gen. Zool. IV. 108 Striped Stromat. Ibid, xxi 
The Stromats are destitute of ventral fins. 
Stromateoid (streuroartzbid), a. and sb. [f. 
Stromateus : see -ojd.] a. adj. Of or having the 
characters of the Stromateidse , a family of fishes 
of which the genus Stromateus is the type. to. sb. 
A fish of this family. 

1884 G. B. Goode Nat. Hist. Aquatic Anint. 332 The 
Stiomateoid Fishes. 

II Stromateus (stn?irniati»i>). Ichth. [mod.L. 
(Willughby a 1 672), a. Gr. crpw/uarew, a patch- 
work bed-cover (f. orpS/ia : see Stroma), used as 
a name for a flat-fish of divers colours.] A genus of 
flat fishes, typical of the family Slromateidx. 

*753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s.v., The stromateus is a 
broad, fiat, and short sea-fisn. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1824) III. 64 The Stromateus. The body oblong ; [etc.], 
t Stroma* tic, a. 1 and sb. Obs. [f. Gr. ^.rpbipar-a 
(see below) + -10. 

Browne is really the sole authority for the word ; the adj. 
was inferred by Blount from Browne’s subst. use : Blount's 
reference to 'Ben Johnson’ is presumably an error; it is 
omitted in the later edd.] 

a. adj. (See quots. 1656, 1847 - 54 .) rarer'*, to. 
sb. In pi. Stromatics , used by Browne to represent 
Gr. 'XrpwpaTa [more correctly "STpupartis, lit. 
‘patch-work quilts’), the title of a work by 
Clement of Alexandria. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. i. 277 Clemens 
Alexandrinus..in the first of his Stiomaticks,. .collecteth 
[etc.]. 1656 Blount Gloss ogr., Stromatick . . belonging to 
strowings, or any thing spread on the ground, or under a 
thing. Beit Johnson. 1847-54 Webster, Slromatic, miscel- 
laneous ; composed of different kinds. 

Stromatic (stremre-tik), a A [f. mod.L. stro- 
mat- Stroma + -10.] Of the nature of or resembling 
a stroma ; stromatous. 

189* Century Bid. *898 Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Stromatiform (strijivmatiffum), a. [f. mod.L. 
stromat- Stroma t -(i)fobm.] Having the form of 
a stroma, like a stroma. 

1891 Century Bid. [Bot.). *894 Gould Illustr. Bid. Med, 
1898 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Stromatoporid(stwu:matopo»*rid). [ad. mod. 
L. Stromatoporidse pi., f. Stromatopora ; see Stro- 
matopoboos and -id.] = next sb. 

1878 H. J. Carter in Ann. 4 Mag. Nat. Hist. Ser. v, I. 
306 The Stromatoporids. 1895 Dana Man. Geol. (ed. 4)304 
Hydrozoans arc represented by Graptolites and Stromato. 
ponds. 

Stromatoporoid (strouirnatopBe-roid), a. and 
sb. [f. mod.L. Stromatopora (see next) + -OID.] a. 
adj. Pertaining to or characteristic of the Stroma- 
toporidm. b. sb. A member of the Stromatoporids , 
a family of hydrocoralline corals of Paleozoic age, 
typified by the genus Stromatopora. 

1877 H. A. Nicholson & Mukie in Jrnl. Linn. Soc., Zool. 
XIV. 189 A Stromatoporoid fossil. Ibid. 202 In studying 
the minute structure of any Stromatoporoid, it is necessary 
to make sections in two directions. 1896 S. F. Hakmer 
Polyzoa (Camb, Nat. Hist. II.) 520 The Stromatopoioids,, 
have been variously referred to the Sponges, Hydrozoa, and 
Foraminifera, as well as to the Polyzoa. 

Stromatoporous (str^matapS^ras), a. [f. 
mod.L. Stromatopora (f. stromat- Stroma + -pora 
after mairepora Madrepore) + -ous.] Of or per- 
taining to the genus Stromatopora of hydrocoralline 
corals, typical of the family Stromatoporidse. 

1877 H. A. Nicholson & Murib in Jrnl. Linn. Soc., Zool. 
XI V. 239 [These] forbid the idea of identity with Clathro - 
dictyon or its Str matoporous allies. 

Stromatous (strifu'matas), a. [f. mod.L. 
strSmat-, Stroma + -ous.] 

1 . Med. Of or pertaining to stroma. 

1889 J. M. Duncan Bis. Women xxiv. (ed. 4) 2x9 Intersti- 
tial or stromatous inflammation. 

2 . Bot. Bearing or producing a stroma. 

1891 Century Did. xgoo B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot. 
Terms. 

Stxomto (strpm). [Anglicized form of Strom- 
bus.] A gasteropod of the family Slrombidse, esp. 
a wing-shell of the genus Strombus. 

1835 Kirby Hah. Inst. Anint. I. ix. 282 The large strombs 
of the Caribbean sea have eyes furnished with iris and pupil. 
1863 Wood Illustr. Nat. Hist. III. 367 The Strombs form 
a large genus, containing about sixty species. 

145-3 
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Strombiform (str^-mbifjum), a. Zool. [ad. 
mod.L. strombiformis , f. L. strombus : see Stbom- 
bds and -PORlf. Cf. F. slrombifonne. ] Shaped like 
a stromb or strombus ; belonging or related to the 
Strombidse. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXVI. 446/1 Strombiform type. 
Strombite (str^-mbsit). [f. Stromb + -itb.] A 
fossil strom b or some similar shell. 

1811 Pinkerton Petral. II. 199 Tubercular strombites. 
1818-32 Webster, Strombite, a petrified shell of the genus 
Strombus. 1843 Humble Diet. Geol. etc. (ed. 2) 246 Strom. 
bites are very rare. 

Stromboid (strp'mboid), a. and sb. [f. Stbomb 
+ -OID. Cf. F. strombo'ide .] a. adj. Resembling or 
related to a stromb or strombus. b. sb. A stromb. 

a. 1859 Mavne Expos. Lex., Stromboides . .resembling a 
Strombus, . .stromboid. 

b. 1891 Century Diet. 1910 D. W. Thompson tr. Aristotle's 
Hist. Anirn . 530 b, This same property is common to all 
stromboids and to limpets. 

StromboHaU (strpmbou'lian), a. [f. the name 
Stromboli, one of the Lipari Islands + -an.] Of, 
pertaining to or characteristic of Stromboli, its 
volcano or volcanic eruptions. 

*903 A. Geitcie Text-bk. Geol. (ed. 4) I. 278 The second 
[phase of volcanic energy], known as the Strombolian, is 
shown by a continual eructatior of dust and stones. 1906 
A. Lacroix in Smithsonian Rep. 224 This type of explosion 
I designate with Mercalli the Strombolian type, 

Strombuliferons (strp mbi/2Irferas), a. Bot. 
[ad. mod.L. strombulifer f. *slrowbul-us, dim. of L. 
stromb-us spiral shell : see Strombus and -pebous. 
Cf. F. strombsilifbre.] Bearing fruit spirally twisted. 

1859 Mavne Expos. Lex., Strombuliferus. Bot., bearing 
fruit spirally contorted, . . strombuliferous. 1900 B. D. Jack- 
son Gloss. Bot. Terms. 

Strombuliform (strp-mbi t<li , a. Geol. 

and Bot. [ad. mod.L. strombuliformis f. *strom- 
bulus : see prec. and -(i)fobm. Cf. F. sirombuli- 
formt .] a. Geol. Shaped like a top. Tt>. Bot. 
Twisted in a long spire, so as to resemble the 
convolutions of the shell Strombus. 

1846 B. H. Smart Suppl., Strombuliform , shaped like a 
top. Geol. 1859 Mayne Expos. Lex., StrombuUformis. 
Bot., contorted like a screw, or spirally,, .strombuliform. 
*866 Treas. Bot. 1104/2. 

II Strombus (strp-mbos). Zool. [mod.L. use of 
L. strombus spiral shell, a. Gr. arpipfios anything 
spirally twisted, a spiral snail-shell.] The typical 
genus of the family Strombidse of gastropods, 
formerly conterminous with the family ; a species 
or individual of this genus, a wing-shell or fountain- 
shell. Cf. Stbomb. 

1601 Holland Pliny xxxu. x. II. 446 The wilks also or 
wrinkles called Strombi. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey). *777 
Pennant Brit. Zool. (ed. 4) IV. 122 Strombus. Its animal 
a Slug. _ 180a G. Shaw Naturalist's l\lise. XIII. PI. 4gg 
The Spindle Strombus is principally found about the Ameri- 
can shores. Ibid. PI. 5*9 The Wing Strombus. 1883 A. J. 
h.DOYXLE.'t Fisheries Bahamas 24 Mortimer., had discovered 
the secret of the origin of the pearl, and by a clever con- 
trivance aiding the Strombus in developing its treasure, 

b. Comb, as strombus-likc , -shaped adjs. 
r8ai S. F. Gray Brit. Plants I. x8i Cod . . Strombus-like. 
183a Lindley Introd. Bot. 373 Strombus-shaped. 

Strome, obs. Sc. form of Stobm sb. 

15*8 Lyndesay Dreme 80 With stalwart stormes [w.r. 
stromes] hir sweitnes wes suprisit. 

Stromell, variant of Strummed j£.1, straw. 
Stromeyerine (strdU'maiierin). Min. [a. F. 
stromeyerine (Beudant, 183a), named after Fr. 
Stromeyer , the German chemist who first analysed 
it : see -inb.] = next. 

1843 E. J. Chapman Pract. Min. 127 Stromeyerine Bend. 
*856 Dana Min. (ed. 3) 95. 

Stromeyerite (stidu*mai,er3it). Min. [Named 
by Haidinger after Fr. Stromeyer ; see prec. and 
-ite.] Sulphide of silver and copper, of steel-gray 
colour and metallic lustre. 

183s Shepard Min. 11. II. air. 1849 J. Nicol Man. Min. 
473. *854 Dana Syst. Min. (ed. 4) IX. 48. 

Strommel(l, var. forms of Stbummel sb. 1, straw. 
Stromming (str£>*mir)). [ad. Sw. strii turning, 
var. of stromling Stbeamling 2.] = Stbeamling 2. 

*839 S. Laing Tour Sweden 162 Huddiksval, a very neat 
little town of 2000 inhabitants, principally engaged in the 
stromming fishery. Ibid. 163 The stromming is about the 
stze of a sprat.. .They are cured like herrings, [etc.]. *867 
Simmonds Diet. Trade Suppl. 

Stromnite (strp-mnait). Min. [Named by 
T. S. Traill 1819, from Stromness , Orkney Isl., its 
locality : see -ite.] A variety of strontianite, con- 
taining mechanically mixed barite. 

1819 T. S. Traill in Edin. Philos. Jrnl. I, 381 This 
mineral, , . for which the name Bary strontianite, or Stromnite, 
is proposed. *854 Dana Syst. Min. (ed. 4) II. 531 Index, 
Stromnite v. Barystrontianite. 

Strompat, -ette, -it(t, -yd, obs. ff. Stbumpet. 
Stromperie, variant of Stbumpeby. 

Strond(e, obs. forms of Strand sb. 1, sb.'* 

+ Strone 1 . Anglo-Irish. Obs. (Sense obscure.) 

* 4 S 3“4 Cal, Anc. Ree. Dublin (18B9) 1 . 279 The suynerd of 
the towny shulde not suffre the swyne to cum into the strone 
of the said cite on the one party of the watiT ne of the other. 
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fStrone 2 . Obs. rare. [Of obscure origin.] 
In Maitindale Forest, Westmorland, one of the 
tenants bound to assist the lord in hunting and 
turning back deer to the forest. 

C1670 Machel in H. Brierley Hist. Martindale (1907) 108 
In the Forests there [Maitindale] are tenants they call 
‘strones 1 bound to assist the Lord in hunting. 1777. J • 
NicolsonSc R, Burn Hist. Westmorld. ty Cnmb. 1 . 410 [citing 
Machel] Tenants . .whom they call strones. *864 Mrs. Lynn 
Linton Lake Country 31a. 

Stroud 3 (stron). Sc. Also stron. [? a. Gael. 
srbn, nose, promontory.] 1 A hill that terminates a 
range, the end of a ridge ’ (Jam.). 

*807 Hogg Min. Bard, Mary of Moril Glen 193 Swift 
came the maid ower strath and stron. *813 — Queen's 1 V ake 
213 Bold Tushilaw, o'ei strone and steep, Pursues the roe 
and dusky deer. 

Strone, variant of Stboan v. 

Strong (strpij), a. Forms : x-a strang, 
strong, 3-6, 4-9 Sc. and north, strang, 4-5 Sc. 
and north, strange, 4-6 stronge, (4 sfcroong, 5 
stronkg, stronke,strongge, strangg), 3- strong. 
See also Strengeb, Strengest. [OE. strong, 
sirpng, corresponding to OS. strong, MDu. strone , 
strangh- (cf.O HG. strangb, MHG. strange, strongly, 
severely), ON. strang-r strong, severe OTeut. 
type *siraygo - ; a parallel type * sir ay g jo- is repre- 
sented by OR strpnge severe (found only once), 
MLG., MDu. strenge (mod.Du. sh eng), OHG. 
strengi (MHG. sttenge, mod.G. streng }, severe, 
strict; also (adopted from German) Sw. strong, 
Da. streng. The two types prob. originated as de- 
clensional variants from an OTettt. *sirat/gu-. For 
the Tent, root *strayg- see String sb. 

The umlaut form of the comparative and superlative (see 
Strenger, Strengest) was common down to the 15th c., but 
the form without umlaut appeals already in OE.] 

X. Of living beings, their body or limbs : Physic- 
ally powerful ; able to exert great muscular force. 
The stronger sex : the male sex. 

In the 17-igth c. 1 the strong man ’ was a frequent designa. 
tion for one who publicly exhibited feats of strength. 

c888 [see Strenger]. c 1205 Lay. 3547 Ich bi-taeche J>e 
anne haengest godna & strongna. a *300 [see Strenger]. 
*377 Langl. P. PI. B. xii. i6*Take two stronge men and in 
tfiemese caste hem. *47* Caxton Recuyell (Sommer) 277 
The strengeste man of troye had ynowh to doo to leye hit 
on his sholder. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxviii. 13 Think- 
ing to grip ws in his clowss strang. 1535 Coverdale Ps. 
cxliii. *4 That oure oxen maye be stronge to laboure. *577 
Goode tr. Heresbach's Huso. tit. 119 b, It mubt be sene to, 
that they [i.e. the hoises in a team] be euen matched, least 
thestronger spoyle the weaker. *667 Milton P. L. ix. 1059 
So rose the Danite strong, .and wak'd Shorn of his strength. 
1699 Plying Post 14-16 Nov. a/r The strong Kentish Man, 
gave three Proofs of his extraordinary Strength before his 
Majesty. 1734 Desaguliers Course Exper. Phil . I. 259, 
I have observ'd the pretended Strong Man sometimes to 
have a short strong Stick [etc.]. *734 in Fairholt Eccenlric 
Char. (3849) L 50 The strong man of Islington. 1245 Ibid. 
54 Thomas Topham, Commonly called the Strong Man. 1782 
Cowfer Gilpin 154 So like an arrow swift he flew, Shot by 
an archer strong. 1819 Bvron Juan 11. liii, The bubbling 
cry Of some strong swimmer in his agony. 1819 J. Foster 
Contrib, Eclectic Rev. (1844) 1 . 508 It was not.. thought too 
much for persons of the stronger sex, to go and return many 
miles on foot. *86x Hughes Tom Brown at Oaf. xiv, He 
is as strong as a horse. 

absol. c 1290 St. Michael 316 in S. Eng. Leg. 308 For 
mannes poumbe strenguest is pare- fore he hatte l j»e strongue'. 
13.. K. Alis. 7710 (Laud MS.), And Sampson also pe 
stronge [Line. MS. theo fort]. 1697 Dryden AEneis x. 1054 
Orses the strong to greater Strength must yield. 1817 Scott 
Harold 1, ix. 13 With the deed of the brave, and the blow 
of the strong, 
b. fig. 

1606 B. Barnes Offices 1. 2 It [re. riches] is the bone of that 
strong anne, by which the kingdome is in time of peace 
strengthened against all hostile attempts. 1822 Galt Pro- 
vost xxiv, The five poor barks, that were warsling against 
the strong arm of the elements, *873 B. Harte Fiddletown 
27 His abuse was confined to the police and limited by the 
strong arm of thelaw. 19x1 Marett AnthropoL vii. x8x To 
one who lives under civilized conditions the phrase * ihe 
strong arm of the law ’ inevitably suggests the policeman. 

t C. Astrol. (See quot.) Obs. (Cf. 5 f.) 

1819 J. Wilson D/ci. Astrol., Strong signs, SI, fTV,and£2 , 
because they are said to give strong athletic bodies. 

d. Of an action : Performed with muscular 
strength. 

*398. Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. liv. (1495) 171 The fote 
[of a lion, etc.] is longe plane and holowe..and dystynguyth 
with toes for his stronge holdynge. 1471 Caxton Recuyell 
(Sommer) 76 His strokes mygbt not he susteyned of men, 
they were so strong and puyssant. 1590 Spenser P. Q. 1. xi. 
j 8 [He] with strong flight did forcibly diuide The yielding 
aire. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 148 Anon I wot not, by 
what strong escape He broke from those that had the guard 
of him. 1697 Dryden /Eneis ix. 1040 He joints the Neck s 
and with a stroke ^0 strong The Helm flies off. *8x6 Byron 
Pris. Chilian vtii. 47, I burst my chain with one strong 
bound. 

e. Of a runner, swimmer, oarsman, etc. : Having 
great staying power. Hence, of his ‘going’ or pace : 
Maintained with vigour ; that does not flag. 

1854 Poultry Chron. II. 183 They are light on the wing, 
but not strong flyers. 1868 Field 4 July 13/1 Atter made 
the mnning at a strong pace. J879 H. C. Powell Amateur 
A thletic Ann. 13 A very strong runner. *883 Sat. Rev. 24 
Nov. 665/2 Too Good [a racehorse] took up the running and 
made it very strong to the Canal. 1886 Ruskin Prseterita 


I. xi. 379 He inn no risk but of a sound ducking, being, of 
course, a strong swimmer. 

fig. 1863 Kinglake Crimea (ed. 3) I. Hi. 38 Imagination, 
transcendent and strong of flight. 

2 . Physically vigorous or robust; capable of 

physical endurance or effort ; not readily affected 
by disease ; hale, healthy. Now often (predica- 
tively) of one who has regained his normal health 
and vigour after illness. * 

t In legal enactments, said of a beggar : Able-bodied, fit 
for woik, ‘ stout ', ‘ stuidy 

a 1225 Alter. R. 6 Vor ]>\ mot jseos riwle chaungen hire 
misliche efter euth ones ntanere, & efter hire efne. Vor sum 
isstiong, sum is iinstrong. 1340 Ayenb, 32 pou art yong 
and strang bousselt hbbeTong, c 1400 Rule St. Benctxxv ii. 
22 pa )>at ere stiang and hale. 1422 Yonge. tr. Secreta 
Secret. 239 Men wyche haue the complevcion hole and 
stronge. *530-* Act 22 Hen. VIII, c. 12 § 9 Whypped for 
a vagarant stronge begger. 1571 in Hudson & Tingey Rec. 
Norwich (1910) II. 344 Thexpulcinge of stronge beggers. 
1588 Kyd ilouseh. Philos . Wks. (1901) 239 A youth of 
eighteene or twenty yeeres of age,., tough sinewed, and of a 
strong constitution. *656 EarlMonm. tr. Boccaiini's Advts. 
fr. Parnass. 1. lxxvii. (1674) 104 He was a man full of years, 
but of so fresh and strong a complexion, as he seemed likely 
to live yet many Ages. 1785 Cowfer Task 11. 705 His head 
. . Bespoke him past the bounds of freakish youth, But strong 
for service still, and unimpair’d. 1785 m Jtnl. Friends 
Hist. Soc. (1918) 75, I find myself growing stronger. My 
cough is better. 1806 Med. Jrnl. XV. 26 A gentleman., 
who had always enjoyed good health, being of a strong and 
robust constitution. 1840 Marryat Poor Jatk xxi, Old 
Nanny.. was now quite strong again. x888 *R, Boldre* 
wood * Robbery under A 1 ms xxiii, Starlight was none too 
strong.. .He wanted good keep and rest for a month. 

transf. *580 Tusser Husb. (1878) 49 It signifieth land to 
be hartie and strong. 

lb. of the vital organs and their functions, the 
nerves, brain, f ‘ spirits ’, etc. 

*398 [see Digestion a]. *672 Temple Ess., Govt. Wks. 1731 
I. 97 In more tempeiate Regions the Spirits are stronger, 
and more active, whei eby Men become bolder in the Defence 
or Recovery of their Liberties. *833 Cycl. Pract. Med. I. 
578/2 Persons, even with strong stomachs, are frequently 
under the necessity of taking some stimulant to assist its 
digestion. *863 Miss Braddon John Mai chmont vi, That 
perpetual restlessness and disquietude which is cruelly 
wearying even to the strongest nerves. Ibid, viii, Mary 
Marchmont’s story of a marriage arose out of the weakness 
of a brain, never too strong, and at that time very much en- 
feebled by the effect of a fever. *905 E. Cloud Animism 
§ 9.47 Even the strongest of neive among us are not [etc.]. 

c. of a plant or its parts. 

C1420 Pallad. 011 Hnsb. 1. 88 The tieen..Not ciokid, lene, 
or seek, but hool & stronge. 17x9 London & Wise Compl. 
Gaid. viii. 118 In speaking of a strong Tree, is meant a 
vigorous Tiee. 1765 Museum Rust. IV. 354 He has the 
same hundred and twenty acres in wheat as heretofore, and 
strong and hopeful. *780 Cowper Progr. Err. 359 Plants 
rais'd with tendeiness aie seldom strong. *822 Shelley 
Zucca ix, And light revived the plant, and from it grew 
Strong leaves and tendrils. 

d. A strong head : capacity for taking much 
drink without becoming intoxicated. 

[i8xa Scott IVav. xii, The Baron proceeded s ‘ No, sir, 
though I am mjself of a strong temperament, I abhor 
ebriety'J 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Confess. Drunkaid, 

0 pause, thou sturdy moralist, thou person of stout nerves 
and a strong head, whose liver is happily untouched. 

3 . Having great moral power for endurance or 
effort ; firm in will or purpose ; able to resist temp- 
tation ; possessed of courage or fortitude ; brave, 
resolute, steadfast. 

c 897 /Alfred Gregory's Past. C. lxv. 465 Ic wende Smt ic 
waere sw! 3 e strong on mane^um erseftum. c 1200 Trill. Coll. 
Horn. 185 Estote fortes m bello, et cetera. Beo 3 stronge 
on fihte and fihteS wi 3 )>e ealde neddre and jef jie # ben 
strengere, ?ie shulle fon to mede ]mt endeles kineriche. 
e xsoo Oimin 13326 Symon.. All hand, & strang, & stede- 
fasst,. .To stanndenn 3®n ):e laj>e gast. c 13x5 Shoreham 
Poems t. 358 He jmt ine saule is sttang pat he wip-stent hi 
alle. c 1400 R ule S t, Benet Ixiv. 43 Sisters pat er strang and 
of gude lyuyng. 1422 Yonge tr. Secreta Secret. 226 Tho men 
wyche haue ouer lytill kneis they bene stronge of corage. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W, 1531) 15 Lyke as god contorted 
the chyldren of Israel, and bad them to_ be stronge and not 
to diede. 1592 Shaks. Rom. <$■ Jut. tv. i. raa Bestiong and 
prosperous In this resolue. 1783 Cowpfr Va/ed. 61 [He] 
Should be.. Prepar’d for mai tyrdorn, and strong to prove A 
thousand ways the foice of genuine loye. * 8 i 5 < Shelley 
Alastor x8z His strong heart sunk and sickened with excess 
Of love. 1833 Wordsw. Warning 160 Be strong in faith, 
bid anxious thoughts lie still. x86x H ughes Tom Brown at 
Oxf. xiii, His face was quiet, but full of confidence. ..Tom 
felt calmer and stronger as he met his eye. 1861 F. W. 
Robinson No Church in. ix. II. 282 A heart strong to 
love._ 1864 Tennyson En. A rden 921 So past the strong 
heroic soul away. 

t>. Of actions or attributes. 
c xaoo Omtin 7806 Forr cnapeibild bitacnebb uss Strang 
mahht i gode dedess. 0x450 St. Cnthbert (Surtees) 3678 
Fewe wordes he spak, bot strange 1 ai wm e. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos i. 12 A grete roultytude of noble companye, full ot 
yougtbe & of stronge corage. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V , V. 11. 25, 

1 haue labour'd With all my wits, my paines, and strong 
endeuors, To bring [etc.]. 16x3 — Hen. VIII l it. i. 14S ^ his 
Secret is so weighty, ’twill require A strong faith to conceaie 
it. 167* Milton P. R. 1, 159 E’re I send him forth To con- 
quer Sin and Death . . By Humiliation and strong Sufferance. 
x8xo Shelley Mask xlvi, ’Tis to he a slave in soul And to 
hold no strong control Over your own wills. *905 1 G. Thorne 
Lost Cause ix, The magistrates of London are quite ready 
to take a strong stand. 

c. Of looks, voice, etc. : Indicative of strength 
of character. 

*8x5 Southey Roderick xxi. 123 For he was troubled while 



STRONG, 


STRONG. 
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he gazed On the strong countenance and thoughtful eye 
Before him. *885 * Mrs. Alexander ’ Valerias Fate ii, 
Attracted by something kindly and strong in the tone of hia 
voice. 189* C. T. C. James Rom. Rigmarole vii,The lady 
with the strong face, and the piercing grey eyes. 

d. Of a statesman, judge, commander : That 
makes his authority felt ; powerful by force of will 
and capacity. 

1870 Nation XXX'. 1 (Cent.) He wants to show the party 
that he too can he a ‘Strong Man 1 on a pinch. 1889 F. 
Cowpkr Capt, of Wight vi, As his appointment vested in his 
person the supreme civil as well as military command, his 
influence and authority were wide reaching— in other words, 
he was a * strong ’ Captain. 189a Daily News 10 May 3/3 
He was emphatically what is called a strong Judge, and the 
mental force which he wielded impressed those who saw and 
heaid him at his work. 

4. Of the mind or mental faculties : Powerful. 
Of the memory : Tenacious, retentive. 

1390 Gower Corf. 1 1. 33 Althogh mi wit ne be noght sti ong, 
It is noght on mi will along, For that is besi nyht and day 
To lerne al that he lerne may. 1398 Trevisa Barth. Dc P. R. 
v. iii. (1495) 107 Yf a manbe a grete waker and stronge of 
minde [L. mentoria fenaxj, it sygnefyeth dryenesse of the 
brayne. 
with i 

watir. . 

those strong Parts and Hopes. 1731-8 Swift Pol. Conversat. 
Intiod. 16 A strong Memory and constant Application., will 
be highly necessary. _ *745 Ciiesterf. Let. to Son 10 Jan., 
A strong mind sees things in their true proportions : a weak 
one views them through a magnifying medium. 178* Cow- 
per Retirem. 698 Strong judgment lab’ring in the scripture 
mine. 1784. — Tiroc. 137 Whose hum’rous vein, strong 
sense, and simple style, May teach the gayest, make the 
gravest smile. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. I. 507 His 
writings and his life furnish abundant proofs that he was not 
a man of strong sense. Ibid. vii. II. 170 Where he loved, 
he loved with the whole energy of his strong mind. 

b. Of occupations : Requiring exertion of mental 
power. ? Ohs. 

*759 Johnson Rasselas xxxix, ‘ The diversions of the 
women’, answered Pekuah, ‘were only childish play, by 
which the mind accustomed to stronger operations could not 
be kept busy.’ 1817 G. Ticknor Life, Lett. $ Jrnls. I. vii. 
152 With all these strong occupations [business cares and 
scientific studies, etc.], and ’tastes, and high qualities, he is 
the chief magistrate of the canton. 

6, Having great controlling power over persons 
and things, by reason of the possession of authority, 
resources, or inherent qualities] able to enforce 
one's will. 

Beowulf 1844 (Gr.) pu earl masgenes Strang and on mode 
frodj wis wordewida. a 1175 Cott. Horn. 231 Hit jelamp pat 
an nee king wes strang and mihti. a mj St- Marhcr. 12 
Pa pu sti ong were he wes mucliele strengre me to witene wi3 
pis. e 1*30 Gen. A Ex. 1 846 De strong god of ysrael. a 1300 
Cursor M. 14404 God . . liuerd pnim fra pharaon. Fra pharaon 
i>at was sa strang pat pam in seruage held lang. 1590 Spen- 
ser F. Q. n. x. 65 In the Realmc ere long they [Hengist and 
Horsus] stronger aric, Then they which sought at first their 
helping hand. 1 1599 A. Hume Poems, Ep. Mant-crcif 204 
The pure quhome strang oppressors dois oppres. 1603 Shaks. 
Meas.for M. m. ii. 198 What King so strong Can tie the 

S ail vp in the slanderous tong? 1714 G. Lockhart Mem. 

'cot. (ed. 3) 179 The Revolution Party only employ'd him,, 
out of Fear; and as soon as they found themselves strong 
enough without him, they kicked him out of Doors. 1841 
F. E. Paget Tales of Village (1832) 172 The Church of 
England, strong in the aid of antiquity, tradition, and 
apostolicity. *850 Tennyson Jn Mem. Prol. 1 Strong Son 
of God. 1858 Sat. Rev. 2 Jan. 6/2 Lord Palmerston boasts 
of having a strong Government, and he is determined to test 
and to parade its strength, i860 [see Save v . i e]. 

b. absol. (and as postfixed epithet, the strong). 
c8*s Vesp, Psalter liii. 5 [Iiv, 3] & oa strongan [L. fortes ] 
sohtun sawle mine, c isos Lay. 20872 Swa wes Childriche 
pan strongen & pan liche. a 1400-50 Wats Alex. 2381 And 
for Strasagirs ]>e strang he of his strenth priued. 1594 Shaks. 
Rich. Ill, v. tii. 311 For Conscience is a word that Cowards 
vse, Deuis'd at first to keepe the strong in awe. 1598 Syl- 
vester Du Battas 11, ii. 11. Babylon 581 Th* ever-blessed 
soules Of Christ his champions. .Shall dance to th' honour 
of the Strong of strongs. 1697 Dryden VEneis m. 77 Who, 
when he saw the Pow’r of Troy decline, Forsook the weaker, 
with the strong to join. 1817 Shelley Rev. Islam Ded. iv, 

I grow weary to behold The selfish and the strong still 
tyrannise. 1820 Scott Monast. iv, It was a reign of minority, 
when the strongest had the best right. 1847 Emerson Poems, 
Initial, etc. Love m, 51 By 1 ight or wrong, Lands and goods 
go to the strong. 

t C. Strong of friends or friendship : possessed 
of powerful friends. Ohs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Doctor’s T. 135 Hym thoughte he was nat 
able for to speede fTor she was strong of freenaes. 1444 R oils 
ofParlt. Y. 1 12 Suytz, triables iu forein Shires, where thel 
be stronge of frendship. 

d. Of tilings, sometimes personified. 
a 1225 Ancr . R. 280 pauh heo [humility] makie hire so 
lutel, & so meoke, & so smel, heo is pauh binge strengest. 
*38. Wyclip Set. Whs. III. 341 As o virtu is strengere if it 
begedrid, pan if it be scatiia, so o malis is stronger whanne 
it is gederid in o persone. 138a — Song Sol. viii. 6 For 
strong is as deth looue. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 146 The 
Kinges question was this ; Of th'mges thre which strengest is, 
The wyn, the womman or the king. 14*3 J as. I Kiugts Q. 
149 Fortune is most and strangest euermore Quhare lest 
foreknawing or intelligence Is in the man. 1606 Shaks. 
Ant. <fr Cl. s. iii.42 The strong necessity of Time, commands 
Our Seruices a-while. <11656 Hales Gold. Rem. hi. (1673) 
48 Now humane Authority at the strongest is but weak, but 
the multitude is the weakest part of humane Authority. 1706 
Prior Ode to Queen ix, Misguided Prince (..Confess the 
Force of MarlbrS’s stronger Star. 1789 Burns To Dr. 
Blacklock 29 Ye ken, ye ken, That strang necessity supreme 
is. 1793 Cowfer Beau's Reply 7 ’Twas nature, Sir, whose 
strong behest Impell’d me to the deed. 1865 H, Kingsley 


Hillyars $• Burtons xlix, The old Adam was too strong for 
her. 

e. Haying great financial resources, rich. In 
Anglo-Irish, spec, of a farmer. 

1622 Bacon Hen. VII, xfii The Merchant-Aduenturers 
likewise, (beeing a strong Companie at that time, and well 
vnderset with lich Men, and good order,) did hold out 
biauely. <1x700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Sguirish, foolish; 
also one that pretends to Pay all Reckonings, and is not 
strong enough in the Pocket. 1726 Swift Gulliver ir. vi. 
113 He then desired to know. .Whether, a Stranger with a 
strong Purse might not influence the vulgar Voters. 1820 
Belzoni hgyptSf Nubia 11. 260 , 1 should have. . prepared the 
way for others stronger than myself in. purse. 1845 Mrs. 
S. C. Hall WAfteboy viii, 64 He and his wife.. have borne 
it [straw]— pei haps as a free gift from ‘ a strong farmer*— on 
their shoulders.. 1873 O'Curry Manners ff Oust. Anc. Irish 

II. 35 The Hruighfer.. being what would now be called in 
Munster a 'strong farmer ’, be was to set an example to his 
neighbours. 1885 Times 3 Sept. 7/4 There must be a good 
deal of the article in the hands of ' stiong people’— that is, 
people who can wait.. for a rise. x888 Pall Mall Gass. 24 
Oct. 6/1 The merchants make their purchases in London, 
with the exception of some very strong firms, which import 
stones direct ft om the Cape. 

f f. Aslrol. ’ (See quot.) Cf. 1 c. Ohs. 

18x9 J. Wilson Diet. Asttol, 380 Planets are generally 
supposed to be strong when dignified either by house,. exalta- 
tion, term, triplicity, or face, or by any accidental dignity. 

6. Eminently able or qualified to succeed in 
something; well skilled or versed in some particular 
branch of knowledge or practice. 

exooo ASlfric Saints' Lives v. 6 He wass.. strang fore- 
pingere. c 1330 K tug of Tars 657 Thou hast assayed godcles 
thyn, Wolte that ich asaye myn, Whether be better leche? 
And leove sire, trouwe on this, And leef on hym that strengor 

is. c 1450 Merlin iv. 60 And Merlyn, that full of stronge 
arte was,, .shewed hym the voyde place. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 
v. i. 269 His Mother was a Witch, and one so strong That 
could controle the Moone; make flowes, and ebs [etc.]. 
<z 1628 Preston Breastpl. Love (1631) 188 Let that appeare 
by shewing tby selfe strong in thy actions. 1693 Dryden 
Orig. Progr. Satire in Juvenal (1697) Ded. p. iii, Yet I 
was stronger in Prophecy than I was in Ciiticism. . 1694 
Penn Rise if Pi ogr, Quakers i. 34 They were very Diligent, 
Plain and Serious; strong in Scripture, and bold in P10- 
fession. 18x7 Shelley Rev. Islam xi. xxiv, Genius is made 
strong to rear The monuments of man beneath the dome Of 
a new Heaven. 1833 Q. Rev. XLIX. 399 Conolly [a jockey] 
. .has a bad Irish seat, but he is very strong upon his horse, 
and his hand and head are good. 1852 Thackeray Esmorui 

III. xi, I am not very stiong in spelling. 1857 Buckle Let. 
in Huth Life 1 . 138 The minor works of Fichte, which I 
could lend you if you find yourself stiong enough in German 
to master them. 1885 Manch. Exam. 26 Aug. 3/2 We think 
Mr. Gough is much stronger as a raconteur than as a 
logician. 1889 W. H, Pollock etc. Fencing (Badm. Libr.) 
105 A short man. .bhould be strong in the parry and liposte. 
X905 Athcnxum 30 Sept. 417/3 Advt., Wanted, Assistant 
Master [in a School of Art], strong in Design. 

b. One’s strong point : that in which one excels, 
one's forte. 

1875 Max MCller in Contemp. Rev. XXVII. 73 , 1 sent 
my two eldest girls to be examined last year, chiefly in order 
to find out their weak and their strong points. 1889 T. A. 
Guthrie Pariah 1, ix, Description was not Lettice’s strong 
point; 

c. In athletic contests, of a side, crew, etc. : 
Possessed of ‘talent’; formidable as an opponent 
or competitor. 

x86o Baity's Mag. Sept. 428 Mr. Dark had taken down a 
strong team [of cricketers]. 1 x86x Hughes Tom Brown at 
Oxf. xiii, [Bumping races.] Brazen-nose isn’t so strong as 
usual. We sha’n’t have much trouble there. 1862 Baity's 
Mag. Oct. 199 We— England— aro very strong, and, if we 
have the luck to go in first, shall, on that wicket, take a deal 
of getting out. 

fd. To make oneself strong [= Fr. se faire 
fort ] : to undertake ; to affirm. 06s. 

1477 Caxton Jason 42 Put yow in my bandes and cure, 
and I make me strong tor to hele and make yow hole. Ibid. 
X20 b, 1 wil make me strong so to do if it be youre plaisir. 
c 1500 Melusine xxxvii. 296 And also other sayen, & make 
them strong that she is a spyryte of the fayry. 

7. Powerful in arms; formidable as a fighting 
force (or as a commander) by reason of numbers, 
armament, position, etc. 

aim* O. E. Citron. (Laud MS.) an. 975 Naes se flota swa 
rang ne se here swa strang. c 1205 Lay. X4463 Heo uareS 
in pine londe mid hsere swifce stronge. 1297 R, Glouc. 
(Rolls) 354 po was pe compaynie strong & strengore pan it 
was er. a 1300 Cursor M. 15438 pai armed pam pan al 
priueli, for to ma pam strang. c 1470 Henry Wallace v. 23 
A hiwdreth men chargir, in armes strang. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. I. 627 So strang power, sen weiris first began, 
Wes neuir sene jit with na levand man. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 

it. x. 31 An army strong she leau’d, To war on those, which 
him had of his realme bereau’d. 1601 in Moryson I tin. ir. 
(x6i7) 126 Wee resolved to leave the Northeine Garrisons 
very strong in foote and horse. 1606 Shaks. Ant. ff Cl. 1. 
iv. 36 Pompey is strong at Sea, 1638 Hamilton Papers 
(Camden) 45 Your Ma u < should prouyd for itt by furnwing 
of Beruick and Cayrlyll uith good and strong garnisones. 
1761 Hume Hist. Eng. to Hen. VII (1762) I. ii. 49 Receiving 
in the spring a strong leinforcement of their countrymen. 
<* 1774 Goldsm. Pref. ip Introd. 7 Yrs. War Misc. Wks. 
(1837) 1 . 520 They will find England strong at sea. 

b. Of an individual : Powerful or formidable as 
a combatant. Also fig. 

a 1450 Le Morte Arth. 1860 Was non so stronge that hym 
with-stode. 2*43 Paynell tr. Dares PIvryg. Destr. Troy 
E j, Agamemnon consideryog that his moste strongest and 
moste valiaunt men were slayne, retired. 1563 WinJet 83 
Quest. To Rdr. Wks. (S.T.S.) I. 62 [God] sail steir wp in his 
contrare strangar kempis..than I am. 1864 Tennyson 
Aylmer's F. 365 Where two fight The strongest wins. 


0. Of a warlike operation : Performed or prose- 
cuted with a powerful fighting force. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 37 Who lamentably' com- 
plaining of the Tuikes great crueltie, desyred stronge and 
continual aide. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 88 The French king 
made strong wane in Noimandy. 1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. 
tii. 52 King Vther now doth make Stiong warre vpon the 
Paynim. bretbien. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 111. iii. 22 Ob 
beate away thebusie medling Fiend, That layes strong siege 
ynto this wretches soule. 1817 Jas, Mill Brit. India II. v. 
iv. 440 The enemy made a strong sally. 1870 Pall Mail 
Gas. 23 Sept. 8/1 The enemy opened strong fire on us. 

d. With prefixed numerical deteimmation : 
Powerful to the extent of (a specified number of 
men, ships, etc.). Hence gen. of a body or assembly 
of persons : Having the specified number. 

1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 83 He despatched letters 
to the Nobilitie.. witn stiait chaise that they should bee in 
that place within three dayes with tenne thousand strong. 
1592 olirnan <p Pets. in. i. 48 Their fleete is weake ; Their 
horse, I deeme them fiftte thousand strong. 1629 Descr. 
S'hertogenbosh 34 The Enemies came.. 150 ships strong. 
1702 Land. Gas. No. 3831/2 The Body of Fiench Foices.., 
being about 8000 strong. 1836 W. Irving Astoiia I. 253 
A war party, three hundred strong, were prowling in the 
neighbourhood. 1847 Grote Greece 11. xxw. IV. 402 The 
entire Phenician fleet, no less than 600 ships strong, co- 
opeiated on the coast. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvi. III. 
638 The garrison, thirteen hundred strong, marched out un- 
armed. x86o Dickens Uncomm. Trav. ix, As a congiega- 
tion, we are fouiteen strong. 1879 B. Tayior Germ. Lit . 
xo4.The Burgundians, .settled, eighty thousand men strong, 
between Geneva and Lyons. 

If transf. in jocular nonce-uses. 

x6ox Shaks. Twel. N. 111. ii. 59, I haue beene deere to him 
lad, some two thousand strong, or so. 1719 D’Urffy Pills 
1 . 356 A Wife that ’s fair and Young, . .and Forty Thousand 
strong. 

e. Of a body of peisons or things, a sect or 
party : Numerous. Also more explicitly strong in 
numbers. 

1617-18 J. Chamberlain in Crt. Times Jas. / (1848) II. 
62 Our East Indian fleet is setting out,.. They go stronger 
and more than ever heretofore. 1656 S. Holland Zara 
(1719) 71 But behold Shakespear and Fletcher (bringing 
with them a strong paity) appeared. 1816 Scott Old Mart, 
xxxvii, The Cameronians continued a sect strongin num- 
bers and vehement in their political opinions. 1848 Thacke- 
ray Van. Fair Ixvii, A very strong party of excellent 
people consider her to be a most injured woman. 1854 
Sum ees Handley Cr. iv. (1901) 1 . 28 The kennel was pretty 
strong in numbers. 1855 Poultry Chron. III. 302 Keep the 
Stocks strong in numbers. 

f. Abundantly supplied with persons or things 
of a specified kind. Const, in. 

x6zx in Foster Eng. Factories Ind. (1906) 337 Beinge thus 
strong in cash.. wee have concluded the present dispeede. 
X711-1Z Swift Jrul. to Stella 16 Feb., The House of Lords 
is too strong in Whigs, notwithstanding the new creations. 
1721 De Foe Mem. Cavalier {1840) 108 The king was strong 
in horse. 1874 H. H. Cole Catal. Ind. Art S Kens, Mus, 
App. 320 The India [Office] Museum.. is specially strong 
in arms and textile fabrics. 2885 Truth 28 May 848/2 
Landscapes,. in which this year’s Aoademy is unusually 
strong. 1886 Manch. Exam. 3 Nov. 3/1 The Quatterly for 
October is exceptionally strong in literary interest 

8. Of a fortress, town, countiy, or military posi* 
tion : Powerful for resistance ; difficult to capture 
or invade; having powerful artificial or natural 
defences. Cf. Stronghold. 

ci 000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) lx. a [lxi. 3] pu..waere me stranga 
tor, stiS wi 3 feondutn. c 1205 Lay. 6392 per hegon bulde 
castel swiSc strongne. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxv - S S 9 
The King of Abcaz liathe the more strong Contree : and he 
alleweyes vigerously defendethe his Contree. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 188/1 Gaisone, stronge place, municipium. c X450 
Merlin xxii. 380 But litill thei founde in the conti ey to 
take to, ffor all was turned from theire power into stronke 
fortresses. 1523 Wolsey in St. Papers Hen. VIII, VI. 202 
Bray was not, ne coude be, made in shorte space strong 
or tenyble. 159a Stow Ann. (an. 1399) 508 Beawmareis 
Was a strong Forti esse if it had byn mauned and victualled. 
Ibid., There is a Castell..builded on a rocke, very strong 
by situation. Ibid. 509 The king was in Wales, which was 
a Countrey strong by reason of the Mountaines- 1667 Mil- 
ton P. L. xi. 655 Others to a Citie strong Lay Siege. 1673 
Temple Observ. United Prov. i. 44 This Countrey was 
strong by its nature and seat among the Waters that en- 
compass and divide it. 1675-7 Warwick Mem. Chat. 1 
(1701) 233 Prince Rupert, .found a strong house on the road 
..well mann’d, which gave him some short stop, before 
he clear’d it. 17x1 Swift Cond. Allies 72 France was to 
deliver up several of tbeir strongest Towns in a Month. 
1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho xji, The situation 
of Udolpho rendered it too strong to be taken by open 
force. 1831 Scott Ct. Robt. xxiv, [They] were gradually 
assembled, and placed in occupation of the strongest parts- 
of the city. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. 1. i, Longwi, our 
first strong-place on the borders, is fallen, ax868 Li>. 
Brougham (Ogilvie), The billy or strong country extended 
in those parts to no great distance from the towns. 189s 
Lauy F. Verney Verney Mem. I. 113 The king’s position 
on the high ground was extremely strong, 
in fig. context, 1638 Chillingworth Relig, Prot. 1. Concl. 
411 Which by so weak a Champion can oveicome such an 
Achilles for error even in his strongest holds, 1823 Scott 
Quentin D. Introd., A subject which was strong ground to 
the Marquis. 

b. Of a place of confinement, receptacle for 
valuables and the like : Difficult to escape from or 
break into. See also Stkong-box, Stbong boon. 

c 1250 Owl Sr Night. 1082 He hire bilek in one bure pat 
hire was stronge & sure, c 1290 Beket 431 m £. Eng. Ltg. 
X19 And he him sente word a-jen pat he scholde. .iethl e 
don him in strongue warde, 1436 Rolls ofParlt. IV. 498/1 
Putte hir in a stronge chaumbre. 1508 Dunbar Flyting 151 


STRONG-. 


STRONG. 


Ane thowsand kiddis, wer thay in faldis Full Strang. 1667 
Milton P. L. it, 434 Our prison strong. 18*9 Shelley 
Cench. i. 115 , 1 rarely kill the body, which preserves, Like 
a strong prison, the soul within my power. 1837 Dickens 
Piskw. xxxiii, They could hear the shouts of the populace, 
who were witnessing the removal of the reverend Mr. Stig- 
gins to strong lodgings for the night. 

9. Of material things : Capable of supporting 
strain or withstanding force, whether by cohesion 
of substance or by thickness ; not easily broken, 
tom, injured, or forced out of shape ; solidly made, 
massive, stout. 

c xooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxl. 8 [cxli. 6] Mt strangum stane 
[Vul g.Juxtafeiram\ c 1205 Lav. 1567 (He] igrap of onnes 
monnes honcfe ana wiaex_ swibe stionge. Ibid. 12424 Heo 
bt-gunnen feorlic ane swide deope dich &,.snne strongne 
stanene wal. c 1250 Owl f- Night. 269 Ich habbe bile 
stif & strong & gode cleures scharp & longe. a. 1300 [see 
Strenger]. ^1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xii. (Matthias) 278 
[He] went furtht & hyme-self can hynge with a coid bath 
styth & strange, c 1400 Rom. Rose 1726 He streight up 
to his ere drough The stronge bowe, rgSa W1N3ET Last 
Blast Wks. (S. T. S.) I. 37 Strang chenis of irne. 1590 
Cobler Canterb. 3 His liras well set withall, Of a strong 
bone. 1588 Kyd llouseh. Philos. Wks. (190O 240 Swifter 
then which [river] neuer ranne arrowe fro forth the strongest 
bow of Parthia. 1590 Sir J. Smythe Disc. Cone. Weapons 
3 b, Strong short arming Swords. 1600 Shaks. Sonn, Ixv, 
When rocks impregnable are not so stoute. Nor gates of 
steele so strong but time decayes? *613 — Hen. VIII, v. 
iv, 8 Fetch me a dozen Crab-tree staues, and strong ones. 
1897 Dryden Muds 11. 659 Himself, .with his Axe repeated 
Stroaks bestows On the strong Doors, 1707 Mortimer 
•Hnsb. 46 They use large round rowls which are stuck with 
strong Oaken pins. 1728 Pope Dune. 1. 150 There Caxton 
slept, with Wynkyn at his side, One clasp’d in wood, and 
one in strong cow-hide. 1765 Museum Rust. IV. 330 It 
hath been said that an elliptic is not equally strong as a 
semicircular arch. 1829 T, Castle Introtl. Hot. 184 Plants 
..whose fruit is covered with a strong rind or hard woody 
shell. 1834 M°Murtrie Cuvier's A mm. Kingd. 57 Their 
hands are widened, armed with strong nails fitted to exca- 
vate the earth. 1861 Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 44 Strong 
outer walls for defence were discarded. 189a Photogr. 
Ann. II. 497 Sheets of strong blotting paper. 

absol. 1390 Gower Con/. 1 . 24 The fieble meynd was with 
the stronge, So myhte it wel noght stonde longe. 

b. Jig. and in fig. context. 

c 1400 Rule St. Benet Prol. 1 pe ryght strang & doghty 
armur of obedience. 1603 Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 170 Plate 
sinne [coni. Theobald ; Fo. Place sinnes; Qo. omits] with 
Gold, and the strong Lance of Iustice, hurtlesse breakes. 
171a Pope Ep. Miss Blount 67 This binds in ties more easy, 
vet morestrong, The willing heart. 18x8 Shulley Julian 181 
How strong the chains are which our spirit bind. *8ax Scott 
Kenihu. xxvii, Doubting, .whether Amy’s hopes, .rested on 
any thing stronger than a blinded attachment to Varney. 

c. Of soil : Firm, tenacious, compact. Also, 
see quot. 1856. 

ciooo Sax. Leechd. I. 134 Beos wyrt..bi 3 cenned on 
faestum landum & on strangum. 1391 G. Clayton Mart. 
Diseipl. 45 Aduertising..that the Pikemen..doe holde the 
great ende of their pikes fastned harde in stronge earth, to 
the ende the Pike may haue the greater force. 1721 Mor- 
timer Husb. (ed. 5) I. 87 Peat-Marle or Delving-Marle, 
which is close, strong, and very fat. 1764 Museum Rust. 
IV. 31 Seemingly-opposite soils, viz. one set, shallow, light, 
gravelly; and the other, deep, strong, and rich, *837 Youatt 
Sheep xv. 498 Many a grazier has sustained considerable loss 
from having lambed his ewes thinly on strong land. 184a 
Loudon Subtirbati Hort. 54 Where a strong clayey soil is 
covered with a healthy vegetation. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. iii. I. 314 The wheat, which was then cultivated only 
on the strongest clay. 1836 Morton Cycl. Ap-ic. II. 726/1 
Strong land, in Devons., is not clayey, but rich. 

d. Of food : Solid, hard of digestion. 

1326 Tinoale Htb. v. 12 Ye.. are become soche as have 
nedeoff mylke, and not of stronge meate [Gr. trrepeas 
«rp°$i Js]. *7** Swift Jrnl. to Stella ax Apr., I ate but 
little to-day, and of the gentlest meat. I refused ham and 
pigeons,., because they were too strong. 1836 A. Combe 
Physiol. Digestion fed. 2) 276 Instead, .of oppressing a 


1883 F. H. Bowman Struct. Wool Fibre 219 If. .the fleece 


weakened stomach by administering stronger food than it 
has the power of digesting. 

e. Of moulding-sand : See quot. 1888. 

1843 Holtzapffel Turning I. 332 A small portion of the 
strong facing-sand is rubbed through a fine sieve. 1888 
Lockwood’s Diet. Meclu Engin., Strong Sand, tenacious 
foundry sand, containing a large proportion of loam and 
horse dung. 

f. Mining, (a) Of a vein : Thick, massive, 
(i) See quots. 1883, 1886. 

1839 Murchison Silnr. Syst. i. xiv. 177 In the same tract 
are strong courses of very pure concretionary limestone. 
1877 Raymond Statist, Mines tff Mining 130 The vein is 
very strong, and carries a very large proportion of quartz. 
1883 Gresley Gloss. Coed-mining 243 Strong, a word having 
reference to the character of a bind or metal, meaning that 
the argillaceous is largely mixed with the arenaceous or 
siliceous material. 1886 J. Barrowman Sc. Mining Terms 
63 Strong, hard ; not easily broken, e.g., strong coal, 

g. Iron-founding. (See quot. 1S88.) 

*868 Joynsqn Metals 43 Mr. Glynn names [as the best 
mixture] one-third strong iron from South Wales, and two- 
thirds of the more fluid metal. 1888 Lockwood's Diet. 


ably only be classed as 1 neat 1 matching. 1886 Colonial 
<5- Did. Exhib ., Catal. Exhibits N. S. Wales (ed. 2) ao 
Wool.. .Strong combing, 
j. Carpentry. Of deals : see quot. 

1843 Civil Engin. .$• Arch. Jrnl. VI, 406/1 When the saw 
has.. reduced them to small dimensions, they warp and 
twist like a piece of whalebone. Deals of this character 
are termed by carpenters ‘ strong ’. 
fk. absol. as sb. — Form si. 2. 

1692 Sir W. Hope Fencing Master 3 The Strong, Fort, or 
Prime of the Blade is Measured from the Shell.. to the 
middle of the Blade. 

10 . Powerful in operative effect, a. of a medi- 
cine, food or drink, poison, chemical reagent, etc. 

C897 Alfred Gregory's Past. C . Ixi. 433 On jean swelce 
metliymnesse mon be'iorfte stronges Itecedomes. c 1386 
Chaucer Pard. T. 339 This poyson is so strong and violent. 
c 1400 Rule St. Benet 1607 Wyne J>at es myghty and Strang. 
1380 T. Newton Approved Medicines 67 That kynde [of 
water-lily] which hath the white roote is more stronger. 1593 
Shahs. 2 Hen. VI, in. iii. 18 Giue me some drinke, and bid 
the Apothecarie Bring the strong poyson that I bought of 
him. 1626 Bacon Sylva g 43 Scotch Skinck, (which is a 
Pottage of strong Nourishment). 1697 Dryden /Ends 
Ded. (a) 2.b, Acute Distempers require Medicines of a strong 
and speedy operation. 1815 J. Smith Panorama Sci. ft 
Art II.667 The seeds.. are sown upon a strong hotbed. 
1821 Scott Kenihu. v, I hate him like strong poison. 1843 
R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xx. 233, I often diminish 
supersecretion from the lung by strong hydragogue cathar- 
tics. 1876 Abney Instr. Photop -. (ed. 3) 38 Always have 
a weak and a strong developer in the field. 1899 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. VIII. 313 The above list gives them [i. e. astrin- 
gent external applications] in order of their efficacy — from 


gent external applications] in order of their efficacy — from 
the weakest to the strongest, 

b. of a mechanical agent. 

165s Stanley Hist. Philos. 11. (1687) 63/1 The Stars are 
impelled by the condensation of the Air about the Poles-, 
which the Sun makes more strong by compressing. 1673 
J. S[mith] Horolog. Dial. 78 The spring is always strongest 
when first wound up. 1680 Moxon Meclu Exerc. x. 183 If 
the Pole prove too strong for their. . Work, they will weaken 
it by cutting away part of the substance. 1824 Col. Hawker 
Instr. Y»g. Sportsm. (ed. 3) 4a The solid cock.. will admit 
of mainsprings as strong as you please. 

c. Of a lens : Having great magnifying power. 

X887 Proc. Zool. Soc. 80 The punctuation much more dis- 
tinctly visible anterioily than posteriorly, where only traces 
of it can be seen under a strong lens. 

11. Severe, burdensome, oppressive, f a. Of 
laws, punishments, suffering, condition of life, etc. : 
Hard to bear, rigorous, grievous. Strong death : 
a violent or cruel death. Obs. 

C893 AJlfred Oros. v. xii. § 9 Ealle ha gesetnessa J>e 

( jaer to stronge wasron & to hearde he hie ealle Redyde 
eohltan & Iipran. 971 BUckling Horn. 79 Waes Jwet wite 
siva strong, swa Godes Jejield ser mycel was. <1x154 O. E. 
Citron, (Laud MS.) an. 1124, Se man he rani god heafde 
him me hit berafode mid strange jeoldes & mid strange 
motes, c 1205 Lay. 5271 Forheom comen stronge tidinge 
from Belin |xm Kinge. <1x225 Aver. A’. 362 Uolk to-limed 
& to-toren mid stronge liflode & mid herde. 1207 R. Glouc, 
(Rolls) 1811 Cristen men hat he vond to stronge deb bebrojte. 
Ibid. 2933 Hii smite barde & made moni an strange wounde. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 3415 Wit-outen child his wijf was lang, 
And hat thoght ysaac ful strong, c *330 R. Brunnf. Chron. 
IVace (Rolls) 3321 Strong hit were for oure cite To be de- 
stroyed, & al he contre. c 1400 Brut Iii. (19061 45 No man 
was so hardy ior-to nempne Godi & ho pat dede, anon he 
was put to strong deth. a 1450 Le Morte Arth. 1875 To 
bedde durste I ne no;t dight, For drede ye hade som Aunter 
stronge. e 1450 Mirk's Festial 33 He . . told of. . the paynes 
of hell, how strong and how horrybly hay wern. c 1485 
Digby Myst., Mary Magd. 1002 Yt ys In-tollerabyll to se 


definite grade of strength or toughness is obtained, 

h. Of hair : Thick in fibre, coarse ; stiff. 

1726 Swift Gulliver it. vi. 103 Through these Holes I wove 
roe strongest Hairs 1 could pick out *8x3 Prichard Phys. 
Htst. Man vi, 8 6. 3x0 Their hair is strong, of a shining 
black. 

1 . Of wool: Broad-haired or coarse-fibred; the 
opposite affine. Also Austral,, of sheep, having 
such wool (W. 1911). 


as distinguished from the serous or £ weak ’ variety. 
Of convulsions, shuddering, palpitation : Violent. 

cxooo Sax. Leechd. II. 226 Oft strong fefer becymS on 
J?a men f>e j>a adle habbaS. *389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 30 No 
man schal ben excusyd of absence . . , but it be for ye ky ngges 
seruice er for stronge sekenesse. X593 Shaks. John in. iv. 
no Before the curing of a strong disease Euen in the instant 
of repaire and health, The fit is strongest. 1754 Richardson 
Grandisou IV. 150 In that space, Lady Clementina's ab- 
sences [= attacks of delirium] were stronger, but less fre* 


Cooice Ireat. Nervous Dis. 1. 1. 168 note. In the strong 
paroxysm, persons are said to lie enthely deprived of sensa- 
tion and motion. Ibid. 169 In the perfect, or strong apo- 
plexy, the respiration of the patient is generally much im- 
peded. x8ax Scott Kenihu. xl, Tressihan found himself, 
not without a strong palpitation of heart, in the piescnce 
of Elizabeth. 1825 — Betrothed xiv, [She] fell into a strong 
shuddeiing fit. 1901 Allduidge Shcrbro xxvi. 296 After a 
couple of hours 1 was attacked by a strong fever. 

t e. Of a crime, evil quality, etc. : Gross, flag- 
rant. Of a malefactor ; Flagrantly guilty. Obs. 

c 1290 Beket 1229 in S'. Eng, Leg. 141 So strong }jeof nis 
non in engelonde. a 1300 Cursor M. 4426 Suilk es tresun of 
ille wamman In werld es stranger funden nan. 13 .. K. Horn 
1280 (Harl.), 1 ’ou. .seydest ich wes tray tour strong, a 1400 
Minor Poems Jr. Vernon MS. xxxviii. 309 A bral..| at for 
his gult strong and gret Wib his lord was so 1-vet. c 140c 
Laud Troy Bk. 16638 And thus was Troye drj uen doun 
And y-lore thorow strong tresoun. c 1450 Gcsta Rom. 390 
She sajde, ‘oute oil the, stronge strompette I ' a 1466 Gre- 
gory Chron. in Hist. Coll. Cit. Loud. (Camden) 163 And 
that same yere there was a stronge thefe that was namyu 
Bolton was drawe, hanggyd, and i-quarteryde. 1518 Scl. 
Cases Star Chaviber (Selden Soc.) II. 137 John Powe.. 

kyd a quarell to hym..and Callyd bym strong thefe and 
extoicyoner. 1575 Gammer Gurton ill. iii. 35 Wbeie is the 
strong stued hore? 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. i. 108 
Barg ulus the strong Illyrian Pyrate. 1593 — Rich. II, v. iii. 
59 Oh heinous, strong, and bold Conspiracie. 18x8 Cruise 
Digest [c d. 2) VI. 554 When the abuse is so strong, gro^s, and 
complete, that every man of common sense, to whom it was 
stated, must exclaim against it. 

f. Of a course of action, a ‘ measure ’ : Extreme, 
high-handed. 

1838 Arnold Hist. Rome I. xvi. 320 The Roman constitu- 


L 1 II. 524/2 , 1 think it would be rather a strong measure tor 
me to decide now contrary to the authorities as thtre stated. 
g, calloq. Of a payment, a charge: Heavy, ‘stiff.’ 

1669 R. Montagu in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS, Comm.) 
I. 459 Five hundred is a very strong pension as things stand 
in our Court. 1838 Thackeray Ydlowplush i. (1865)8 Four- 
teen shillings a wick was a little too strong for two such rat- 
holes as he lived in. 

f 12 . Requiring great effort, arduous, difficult : 
chiefly const, inf. Obs. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 81 pes ilke Mon is strong to sermonen. 
c 1200 Ormin 6326 & tatt iss swipe Strang & harrd To forjienn 
her onn eorjje. xa.. Moral Ode 312 (Lgerton MS.) in O. E. 
Horn. I. 179 It is strong to stonde longe, and liht it is to 
falle. a 1250 Prov. Alfred 145 Strong hit is to reovea-yeyn 


people of the londe bad nothinge to eate. 1567 Gude ft Godlie 
Ball. 44 He said, I thrift, with all my micht, To saif man- 
kynde fra panis strong. 1592 Siiaks. Rom, 4 Jul. hi. L 195 
But lie Amerce you with so strong a fine, That you shall 
all repent the losse of mine. 

+ b. Of a storm, the weather, cold, etc, : Severe. 

c xooo Sax. Leechd. I. 326 Donne ne scebbed be ne tunjjol 
nehajol ne strang storm, sn 22 O, E. Chron . (Laud MS.) 
an. 1115, Bises genres waes swa strang winter mid snawe & 
mid forste, swa nan man be ba Hfode asr ben nan strengre ne 
xentunde, c 1250 Owl f Night. 524 Hwenne nyhtes cumeb 
longe & bryngeb forstes starke & stronge. c 1400 Maundev. 
(1839) xxvi. 2 66 So is k fulle of Dragounes, . . that no man 
dar not passe, but jif it be strong Wyntre. c 1400 Ernare 
665 Mysth y onus gete lond, Of be watur bat ys so stronge. 
c 1425 Eng. Conq, Irel. 66 In thys tyme was the weder so 
stronge, & the wynd so aweyward, that [etc.], c 1450 St. 
Cuttwert (Suttees) 1741 par felle a storme strange. 1671 
T. Hunt Abeced. Scholast. 9 Let thy garments be long, 
■When the cold is strong. 

f e. Of a battle, fight, debate : Fierce, hotly con- 
tested. Obs. 

C900 Baida's Hist. t. ix. (1890) 46 Waes bis Refeoht wasl- 
grimre & strengre eallum bam aergedonum. CX205 Lay. 
173 W10 Eneam he nom an feibt b®t wes feondliche strong. 
C1250 Owl ft Night. 5_ pat playd wes stif & stare & 
strong, c 1400 Brut cvj. 107 And bat batayle was wonder 
strong, for meny a man was here slayn. a 1450 Le Morte 
Arth. 1583 Saugh nevir no man A stronger fyght. *553 
Paynell tr. Dares Phtyg. Destr. Troy F v b, The whiche 
caused the war to be a great deale y* stronger & greater. 
1613 [Hayward] Lives 3 Norman Kings 8 Hee was ouer- 
throwne in a strong hattaile. 

d. Of disease : Severe. Strong apoplexy =» 
mod.L, apoplexia fortis (Path.) ; the sanguineous 


Wales it is fulle strong to werre in Wynter tide. 1422 
Yonge tr. Secreta Secret. 2x6 Stronge is to fynde and know 
condycones and good vertues and maneris of Pepil wythout 
longe Prewe. 1430-40 Lydg. Daunce of Machabree in 
Boclias etc. (1554) 222 b, By many an hyll and_ many a 
strong vale J haue trauailed with many marchandise. 1474 
Caxton Chcsse n. iv. (1883) 49 Ther is no thyngeso stronge 
as for to mayntene loue vnto the deth. 

+ b. Of country : Thickly covered with under- 
growth. Obs, 

c 1400 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xxx, Eke in b e 
tyme b» l be beedes of be bertes beth tendre..).ei abyde 
amonge clere speyes and in hye wodes, for stronge cuntre 
shulde per auentnre do hem harme to hir hedes. 

13 . Of movements or conditions : Intense, 
a. Of a current of air or water, a wind, tide, 
stream : Having force of movement. 

Strong breeze, gale (naut.) : see quot. 1867. 

C950 Lindisf. Gasp, Matt. xiv. 30 Fesaih ec wind strong 
CL veutum validvm ], ondreard. 1388 Wyclif Exod. x. 19 
The Lord . made a moost strong wynd to blowe fro the west. 
a 1420 Anttns of A tilt, v, By pe stremys so stronge, b at 
swyftly swoghes. c 1620 A. Hume Brit. Toupee 1. v, N ether 
daer I, with al the oares of reason, row against so strong a 
tyde. 1697 Dryden Hinds v. 251 As when you stem’d the 
strong Malaan Flood. 1794 Mrs. Ravcuffe il/yst. Udolpho 
xliv, The wind w as strong, and the baron watched his lamp 
with anxiety. 1807 W01 dsw. Force of Prayer 30 ’ 1 be river 


thorough draft of air. 1855 Macaulay tlist. Eng. xvm. IV. 
239 At eight the next mcming the tide came back strong. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Strong Breeze, that which 
reduces a ship to double-reefed topsails, jib, and ‘•panktr. 
Ibid., Strong Gale, that strength of wind under which close- 
reefed topsails and storm-staysails are usually carried when 
close-hauled, 10x3 M. Roberts Salt of the Sea. x. 234 we 
ran on and on, lasier and faster yet— for the tide was under 
her stronger and stronger, every minute. , , 

transf. 1754 Gray Progr. Poesy 8 Now the rich stream ot 
music winds along Deep, majestic, smooth, and strong, 
b. of the pulse, respiration. 

*39f. T hevisa Barth, De P. R. m. xxiv. (1405) 7® Strenger 
nete [in rnun] makyth stronger pulse. 1624 Burton Anat. 
Mel. 1, iii. 11. ii. (ed. 2) 176 Short breath, hard winde, strange 
[1632 strong] pulse. 1785 Cowfer Task iv. 348 While ev rf 
breath, by respiration strong Forc’d downward, is consoli- 
dated soon Upon their jutting chests. 1876 Bristowe Th. 
ft Pract. Med. (1878) 493 The pulse may be strong or weak, 
or in other words hard or soft. The former resists compression 
by the finger, the latter is easily obliterated by it. 
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o. Of fire, heat, an internal process, etc. : In- 
tense, energetic, vigorously active. 

c xago St. Christopher 191 in S. Eng. Leg. 277 He let don 
jjat oJ?ur in strong fuyr. 1398 [see bj. *608 Shaks. Per. 1. 
li. 41 A sparke, To which that sparke giues heate, and 
stronger Glowing. 0:1626 Bacon New All. 37 A Weake 
Heate of the Stomach will turne them into good Chylus; 
As well as a Strong Heate would Meate otherwise prepared. 
1666 Boyle Orig. Forms tfQual, 172 If, for instance, you ex- 
pose a Sphasre or Bullet of Lead to a strong fire, it will [etc.]. 
1765 M useunt Rust. IY. 403 Red Colour for the use of Enamel 
Painters, which will bear repeated and sufficiently strong 
fires without change. 1826 Art of Biewing (ed. 2) 60 By 
attenuating lower in summer, the beer does become.. dis- 
posed to fretting and staleness — tire result of too strong a 
fermentation. 1857 Miller Elem. Cheat Org. 144 By a 
stronger heat they are decomposed. 1874 W. Gregor Echo 
Olden Time N. Scot, in If it [sc, the wort] fermented 
strongly, or, as it was expressed, if it was strong on the barm. 

d. Of the voice, a sound : Powerful, loud and 
firm. 

a 1000 Ctedmods Gen. 323 (Gr.) ponne ic sisedribten, 
mihtisne god matdlan sehyrde strangre stemne. 14 . . Tvn- 
dale's Vis. 1143 He herde a strong dynne of bonder. 1422 
YoNUEtr. Secreta Seer. 231 And agrete hey and stronge voice 
tokenyth a stronge and an hardy man. 1394 Hooker Eccl. 
Pol. iv. iv, 8 1 The eares of the people they liaue therfore 
filled with strong clamour. *764 in Reliquary (i860) 1 . 63 A 
Clergy man,, whose voice is strong, and pronunciation dis- 
tinct. 1788 Cowpkr Dog ,J • Water-lily 25 But with a chirrup 
[to the dog] clear and strong, , . I thence withdrew. 1836 
Dubourg Violin ix. (1878) 273 His violoncellos, .are of the 
finest quality of tone— -not so strong and fiery as old 
Forster’s, but, sweetness and purity excelling them. 1908 
R. Bagot A. Cuthbert xxviii. 373 Her voice rang out clear 
and strong. 

t e. Of sleep : Deep, sound. Ohs. rare, 
c 1489 Caxtqn Sonnes ofAymon xvi, 370 They beganne all 
to fall in a stronge slepe. 

t f. Of a magnitude : Great, unusual. Ohs. 
e 1400 Destr. Troy 1374 The Stretis were streght & of a 
stronge brede. * 

g. Of illumination, light, shadow, colour : Vivid, 
intense. 

1638 W. Sanderson Graphics 66 In what places, you will 
have those strong and high lights, and reflections to fall. 
x66$Phil. TrausAl. i2eTheShaddows. .seem to be stronger. 
1704 Newton Optics 1. ji. v. (1721) 130 We are not to expect 
a strong and full white, such as is that of Paper, but some 
dusky obscure one. 1781 Cowper Convers. 33 1 The southern 
sash admits too strong a light. 1794 M rs. IiADCLirFE il/yst. 
Udolpho xxxiii, The strong rays [of moonlight] enabled her 
also to perceive the ravages which the siege had made. 1813 
J. Smith Panorama Sci. gr Art II. 724 All strong lights 
must be relieved by deep shades. 1820 Bklzoni Egypt 
Nubia Ui. 328 They [the fish] were of a stiong blue silvered 
colour. 1831 Bhewster Nat. Magic viii. (1832) 193 Two 
strong lights may be made to produce darkness 1 1883 
Athenaeum 23 May 669/1 A foreground of whitish sun- 
blanched clay reflects the strong sungleam falling there. 
fig. 1711 Swift Examiner No. 39 ?g The Shameof having 
their Crimes expos’d to open View in the strongest Colours. 
1769 Robertson Chas. V, iv.Wks. 1851 III. 573 He painted, 
in the strongest colours, the emperor s want of discernment. 
*®33 J* Rush Philos. Hum. Voice xxxi. (ed. 2) 240 And this 
may serve to set the power of intonation in the strongest light. 

h. Of effort, movement, pressure, etc. : Forcible. 

* 8*7 .Faraday Chan. Manip. xix. (1842] 533 It is better to 

make it [sc. the pressure] rather stronger when the glass is 
returned, than when drawn towards the body. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. I. v. i, You cannot without strong elbowing get to 
the counter. 1899 A llbuit's Syst. Med. VIII. 19 An architect 
..putting in the details of a design by means of strong 
pressure with a hard pencil. 

i. Of feeling, conviction, belief : Intense, fervid. 
Of party views or principles : Uncompromising, 
thoroughgoing. 

c 1200 Ormin 14461 Forr defless bewwess hafenn a$ Stra/ig 
ni|> 3 *n Cristess bewwess. 1390 Spenser F. Q. h. 11. 28 But 
her two other sisters . . both their champions bad Pursew the 
end of their strong enmity. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. 1. iii. 28 
Is it. possible on such asodaine, you should fall into so strong 
a liking with old Sir Roulunds yongest sonne ? 1610 — Temp . 
ii. i. 208 My strong imagination see's a Crowne Dropping 
vpon thv head. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 492 Hate stronger, 
under shew of Love. well feign'd. 1794 Mrs.. Radcliffe 
Myst. Udolpho xxxiii, That there should he light in this 
chamber, and at this hour, excited her strong surprise. 1839 
Thackeray Fatal Boots Mar., The desire for the boots was 
so strong, that have them I must at any rate. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. vii. II. 200 A strong sense of duty. 1830 
Atheiueum 7 Dec. 1282/1 We confess to a strong interest . . in 
the proposed change. 1881 Morley Cobden xxix. II. 243 
M. Rouher, who was then Minister of Commerce, professed 
strong Free-trade views. 190a ‘Violet ]y.cad Sheep-Stealers 
xu, The sheep-stealer too was at all times a taciturn man 
with deep prejudices and strong loves and hates. 

j. Of a person j Firmly convinced, decided in 
opinion ; colloq. laying great stress on something. 
Often qualifying a party designation : Zealous, un- 
compromising, thoroughgoing. 

. Pilgr. Per f (W. de W. 1531) 276 In all maters stronge 
w theyr owne opinion. 1398 Shaks, Merry IV. iv. vi. 27 
Her Mother, (euen sti ong against that match And firme for 
Doctor Cams). 1399 Marston Ant. Mel, v, I was migbtie 
stiong.in thought we should have shutup night with an olde 
comeaie.. 1625 Bacon Ess., 0 / Counsel (Arb.) 329 In choice 
of Committees for ripening Businesse, for the Counsell, it is 
better to choose Indifferent persons, then to make an In* 
differency, by putting in those, that are strong, on both 
sides. 1679 Tryal R, Longhorn *6, L. C. J, Is Anthony a 
Papist? Mr. Bus. Yes, a very strong Papist. i7xt Addison 
Sped. No 126 r 8 , 1 find however that the Knight is a much 
stronger Tory in the Country than in Town. 1833 Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng. xix. IV, 350 For Bohun was as stiong a Tory 
as a conscientious man who had taken the oaths could 


possibly be. 1838 Sears A than. m. iii. 274 The Essenes. . 
were strong anti-materialists. 1882 Morley Cobden xxix. 
II. 253 The Emperor was strong for a commercial treaty with 
England. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Minister's Wooing xxx, ‘Some 
folks say,’ saief Candace, ‘ that dreaming about white horses 
is a certain sign. Jinny Styles is very strong about that.' 
1883 Mrs. E. Rennard Right Sort xxiv, I doubt very much 
if Mary, who is so strong on the proprieties, will consider 
you and Mr. McGrath sufficient chaperones. 

k. Of a hold : Not easily dislodged, firm, tena- 
cious. So to take strong root. Chiefly Jig. (Cf. 9 .) 

1690 South Sernt. (1727) IV. 317 Nothing has so strong 
and fast an Hold upon the Nature and Mind of Man, as that 
which delights it. 1821 Scott Keniho. xxx. His friend's un- 
usual finery had taken a strong hold of his imagination. 

14. Having its specific property in a high degree, 
f a. Of coin : Containing much precious metal. 

1469 in Archteologia, XV. 168 Whanne the seid money be 
found e atte the assaye..to stronge or to feble all only in 
weght or all only in allaye. 

b. Of a liquor : Containing a large proportion 
of spirit or alcohol. See also Strong drink, 
Strong water a. 

To think strong beer oj oneself', to have an unduly high 
opinion of oneself ( nonce-use . CF. Small beer i c). 

oxooo Sax. Letchd. 1 . 172 5 yf pu bas wyrte sylst bicsean 
on strangon wine. 1330 Tie-dale Atisw. More Pref., Wks. 
(1572) 248/a Ale & beieof the stiongest. 1598 Shaks. Merry 
IV 1 iii. y, 114. And then to be stopt in like a strong distilla. 
tion with stinking Cloathes. x6x8 Owles Almanacke 46 
Small beere shall be for dyet-keepers, but strong twang 
shall proue as good as bagg.pudden. 1669 Sir K. Digby’s 
Closet opened 126 To twenty Gallons of the Strong.wort 
he puts eight or ten pound.. of honey. 1671 Milton 
Samson 333-4 0 madness, to think use of strongest wines 
And strongest drinks our chief support of health. 1707 
Mortimer Hush, 567 Which quantity will make a Barrel of 
Strong-Beer, and a Barrel and a half of Ale, and one Hogs- 
head and half of Small-Beer. 1762 Bickehstafp Love in 
Village in. ix, I tipsey brother I — I— that never touch a drop 
of any thing strong from year's end to year's end. 1837 
Southey Doctor I V, Intcrch. xvi. 382 , 1 am more inclined, 
as my Master insinuates, to think Strong Beer of myself. 
1843 Pereira Food ty Diet 422 Wines which contain a com- 
paratively small quantity 01 it [sc. alcohol] are denominated 
light wines;.. while those which are rich in it are termed 
strong or generous wines. 

e. Of an infusion, solution, etc. : Having a large 
preponderance of the solid ingredient or of the 
flavouring element ; having little dilution. 

17x6 Pope Basset-table 108 The Tea’ s too strong. 1721 Ram- 
say Prospect 0/ Plenty 161 They'll . .stow them Iherrings] wi’ 
strang biine. <2x777 m fritt. Friends' Hist. Soc. (1904) Oct. 
187 'lo these a Quarts of strong Jelly you may put a Pinte 
of Rhenish. 1827 Faraday CTiem, Manip. xxiv. (1842) 611 
Put two ounces of acetate of potassa into a retort, with its 
weight of strong sulphuric acid. x866 Reade Griffith Gaunt 
1 1 . xii. 193 Make him soup as strong as strong. 1873 T. H. 
Green Intrad. Pathol, (ecf. 2) 351 Adi op of strong glycerine. 
1899 AllbutisSyst. Med. VII. 383 Antral and attic cavities 
washed out with strong antiseptic solution. 

d. Strong of: largely or greatly impregnated or 
flavoured with. 

16x7 Moryson /tin. r. 26 These waters are so strong of 
brimstone, as the very smoake warmeth them that come 
neere. 2709 T. Robinson Nat. Hist, Westmld. iV Cwnbld. 
vii. 44 Upon the inside of this Fell, breaks out a Chalybiate 
Water, very strong of the Mineral. 1769 Mrs. Raffald 
Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 215 When the water is strong of the 
apple, add to it the juice of a lemon. x8a6 Dickens Pict.fr. 
Italy 49 German sausnges, strong of garlick. x86x Ramsay 
Remits. Ser. 11. 124 1 Oh, vera good, mem ; it's just some 
strong o’ the apple ' (a common country expression for beer 
which is rather tart or sharp). 

fig. xgox A. Hope Tristram of Blent xxvi. 336 This situa- 
tion was deliciously strong of the Tristrams, 

6 . Of a semi-liquid substance: Stiff, viscid. 

1683 Moxon Meek. Excrc., Printing xxiv. f 11 If it be 
smqirLetter.,, the Inck must be Strong.. ; But if it be great 
Letter. he makes Soft Inck serve. 1761 Phil, Trans. LII. 
130, 1 had It varnished over several times with strong varnish, 
or japan, 1839 Ure Did. Arts 1266 [Varnish) Keep it 
boilihg until it feels strong and stringy between the fingers. 

f. Of flour (see quots.). 

1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm II. 349 When wheat is trans- 
lucent. .it is best suited to the common baker, as affording 
what is called strong flour ; that is, flour that rises boldly 
with yeast into a spongy dough. >905 Westm. Gae. x6 Sept, 
7/1 But the bakers want a * strong ’ flour— one that bolds 
more water and makes more bread. 

15. Affecting the sense of taste or smell in a high 
degree. 

a. Powerful in odour, strong- smelling ; spec. 
having a powerful unpleasant smell. Also of an 
odour. 

X340 Hampole Pr. Const. 6692 And yhit be fire bat bryn 
bam sal, Sal gyfe a st[r]ang stynk with-alle. C147S Henry- 
son Poems Ilf, (S.T.S.) 131 With reid nettill seia in strang 
wesche to steip. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems lix. 9 That fulle 
dismember! t hes my meter, And poysound it with strang 
salpeter. 1367 in H. Campbejl Love-lett. Q. Scots App. (1824) 
61 The longer the dirt is hidden, it is the stronger, 1607 
Shaks. Cor. 1. i. 61 They say poore Suters haue strong 
bieaths. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 835 For those kinde of Smells, 
that we haue mentioned, are aU Strong, and doe Full and 
Vellicate the Sense. *664 Butler Hud. n. i. 733 Which 
makes him have so strong a breath, Each night be stinks a 
Queen to death. 1718 Pope Dune. n. 105 [He] from th’ 
effluvia [of orduie] strong Imbibes new life. x88a Plover 
Unexpl. Baluchistan iji Bush ire, .contains more filth and 
strong smells in proportion to its size than any other town, 
lb. Powerful in flavour or tasle ; strong-tasting; 
rank. Also of a flavour or taste. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1 . 310 J>a [leaf] syndon stianges swseces. 
1599 Massinger, etc. Old Law 11. i, Tis like a cheese too 


strong of the Runnet. 1644 Digb vNat. Bodies xvii. § 5. 149 
They thought that paines well recompenced, by finding it in 
the tast to grow stronger and stronger. 1639 Howell Lex. 
Tetragl., Eng, Prom., As strong as Mustard. 17x9 London 
& Wise Condi. Gard. iv. 66 Its Pulp is very buttery,,. and 
Taste agreeable; the only fault is, that 'tis a little strong 
towards the Core. 2830 Lyell Print. Geol. , 1 . 202 The 
water is hot, has a strong taste. X837 Dickens Pichw, xxxii. 
The cheese went a great way, for it was very strong. 1893 
R. Lydekker Homs <$• Hoofs xi6 The flesh of other buck 
ibex is so strong as to be quite uneatable. xgo8 R. Bagot 
A. Cuthbert vii. 65 Commercial travellers. .smoking the 
strongest of black cigars. 

16. Having a powerful effect on the mind or will. 

a. Of motives, impulses, temptations, etc. : 
Powerful j adapted to prevail ; hard to resist. Of 
passions: Capable of great intensity; hard to 
control. 

a 1223 Alter. R. 32 HabbeS reoube of ]>eo bat beoth ine 
stronge temptaciuns. *567 Gude gf Godlie Ball. 66, 1 am 
compassit round about, With sore and strang temptatioun. 
1600 Shaks. A.Y. L. 11. vii. 1x8 Let gentlenesse my strong 
enforcement be. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. 11. ill, 
When such strong motives muster, and make head Against 
her single peace. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 934 Inducement 
strong To us, as likely tasting to attaine Proportional ascent. 
Ibid. x. 265 Goe whither Fate and inclination strong Leads 
thee. 1692 Atterbury Sernt. (1726) 1 . 13 By the Means of 
our Will, and that strong Bent towards Giatitude which the 
Author of our Nature hath implanted in it. 1779 Mirror 
No. 65 A man of warm affections and strong passions. x8x5 
Shelley Alastor 274 A strong impulse urged His steps to 
the sea-shore. 1823 F. Clissold Ascent M t. Blanc 2m I felt 
a strong inclination to sleep. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. 
I. 662 Both were impelled by the strongest pressure of hope 
and fear to criminate him. 1891 M. Roberts Land-travel 
<5- Seafaring 57 In truth the nomadic instinct was always 
strong in me. 

b. Of argument, evidence, proof, etc. : Powerful 
to demonstrate or convince; hard to confute or 
overthrow. 

CX449 Pecock Repr. v. viii. 327 Confirmacioun instrengist 
maner to this argument maybe this : That Holi Writt [etc.]. 
1471 [see Strengest], 1565 Shacklock tr. Hosius 8 b, 
Stronger obiections . . then he was able to solute. 160X Shaks. 
All's Well iv. ii. 30 My reasons aie most strong. 1608 — 
Per. iv. ii. 38 Besides the sore tearmes we stand vpon with 
the gods, wilbe strong v ith vs for giuing ore. 2696 Vanbrugh 
Relapse 11. i, You Have many stronger Claims than that, 
Berinthia, whenever you think fit to plead your Title. 1742-3 
Johnson's Deb. Wks. 1811 XIV. 390 Nor can any argument 
be offered for the present bill moxe strong than that. 1770 
Lu cicoM be Hist. Printing 13 The fact is strong, and., passes 
for certain evidence of the age of books. 1784 Sir J. Haw- 
kins Walton's Angler (ed. 4) 107 vote. The piesumption 
therefore is very strong, that both were written by.. 
Christopher Harvey. 1831 Brewster Nat. Magic v. (1832) 
104 The shadow of the pin falling in the direction A B is a 
stronger proof to the eye that the light is coming from the 
right hand. 1837 Miller Elem. Chesn., Otg. (1862) 236 A 
slrongargument against the admission of the view that [etc.]. 
i86x Paley AEschylus (ed. 2) Suppfices 764 note, There is a 
strong probability that they are right. 1892 Law Times' 
Rep. LXVII. 231/2 The evidence as to this is too strong to 
be discarded. 

c. Of a case : Well-supported by evidence or 
precedent. 

1698 in Sir H. Dalrymple Deris. (1792) 8 Which quadtates 
with the present case, which is yet stronger than it. 1737 
Genii, blag. VII. 297 The Case. . mentioned in Coke 4. lust. 
228. is by no Means so strong. 1863 Cowden Clarke 
Shaks. Char . xvi. 391 Shakespeare has made out a strong 
case for Shylock. 1883 Law Rep. 1$ Q. B. D. 320 This 
seems to me a much stronger case than Heaven v. Pender, 
where it was held that the defendant was liable. 

. 17. Having legal force, + Gf a document : 
Valid {obs.). b. Of dispositions, sanctions, etc. : 
Effectual. 

c 1430 Gods tow Reg, 145 Both partyes maade hit stronge 
by puttyng to pere seelys. * 544 tr - Littleton's Tenures iii. 
v. 81 Yf he receyue the payment in any other place, thys is 
good jnoughe and as stronge for the feoffour, as yf [etc.]. 
1393 Shaks. Rich. //, iv. i. 233 There should'st thou finde 
one heynous Ai tide,.. cracking the strong Warrant of an 
Oalh. 1600 — South Iviii, Be where you Hit, your charter 
is so strong, That you your selfe may priuiledge your time 
To what you will. 1741 Cases Equity Tune of Talbot i8x 
The Nature of the Provision is strong enough for this Pur- 
pose, without any express.Words. *765 Pet. in Walker v. 
Spence 4 It would be quite inconsistent, that. a right of 
hypothec should have stronger effects than a light of pro- 
perty. 1765 Blackstone Comm . Introd § 2. I. 54 Neither 
do divine or natural duties., receive any stronger sanction 
from being also dedared to be duties by the law of the land, 
1838 Arnold Hist. Rome I. xvi. 3x6 The old laws for the 
security of personal liberty were confirmed aftesh, and re- 
ceived a stronger sanction. 

18. Vividly perceptible, marked, definite. 

a. of mental impressions. 

1697 Addison Dryden's Virg, Georg. Ess.TFr, We receive 
more strong and lively Ideas of things from his words, than 
we cou’d have done from the Objects themselves. 1748 
Melmoth Fitzosbome Lett. Ivii. (1749) II- 84 While the 
impression of that national belief remained strong upon 
their minds. 1834 Surtees Handley Cr. xxxix. (1901) II 
ax ‘We can’t do with less,' replied the lady, the cares of 
dinner strong upon her. 1894 J. T. Fowler Adamnan 
Introd. s 6 The local traditions, .are still very strong. 1897 
P. Warung Tales Old Regime 139 The circumstances, .are 
still strong in my recollection. 1902 1 V iolet J acob ' Sheep. 
Stealers xiv, 'Ah, I was younger then,’ replied Hany, with 
all the wisdom of his twenty-five years strong upon him. 

b. Of resemblance, contrast : Marked. 

1796 Mrs. Inchbald Nature $ Art xi. (1820) 2 6 A strong 
family resemblance appeared between the two youths. 1842 
Borrow Bible in Spain xxxSv, Nothing could exhibit a 
Stronger contrast to the desolate tracts.. through which we 
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had lately passed, than [etc.]. 1879 Cassell's Teclm. Educ. 
IV. i/a It will not be necessary to describe any other lathes 
..as there is a very strong family^ likeness amongst them, 

1898 ‘ Mekriman ' Roden's Corner ix. 98 Von Holzen was in 
strong contrast to the two Englishmen. 

C. Of national or dialectal pronunciation : 
Strongly-marked, broad. 

*8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxi, A tattered cadie.. exclaimed 
in a strong north-country tone, *Ta deil ding out her Came- 
ronian een.' 1842 Sir T. Martin in Fraser's Slag. Dec. 654/1 
A strong Banffshire accent. 1859 Habits of Get. Society 64 
The ballads of Moore may gain much from a strong Irish 
brogue, but [etc.]. 1890 Conan Doyle Whitt r Company xxiv, 
‘I come,' he shouted.., with a strong Breton accent, 
t d. Of the features : Coarse, ugly. Obs. 

1794 Mas. Radclifte Myst. Udolfho 1, Each was ren- 
dered more impressive by the grotesque habits and strong 
features of the guides ana other attendants *817 J. Evans 
Excurs, Windsor, etc. 48 Heidegger once laid a wager., 
that.. his lordship would not be able to produce so hideous 
a face in all London 1 A woman was found whose features, 
at first sight, were thought stronger than his. 

e. Of a line : Broad, thick. Also, vivid in colour 

(cf- 13 g). ^ 

*73* Art of Drawing $■ Paint. 4 Then if the Print or 
Picture is done by a good Master, see which Lines are 
strong, and which are tender and soft : Imitate them. *796 
Cavalry Ittslr. Table, The strong Line denotes the Front. 
183* Brewster Optics x. 85 [Of Fraunhofer's lines] D is in 
the orange, and is a strong double line, easily seen . . ; E is 
in the green, and consists of several, the middle one being 
the strongest. 

f. Of the outlines of an object in a landscape or 
picture : Bold, not faint Also Jig. 

*8*8 Shelley Julian Maddalo 106 The broad sun sunk 
behind it [a hell in' a tower], and it tolled In strong and 
black relief. 186a Whittier Astrasa at the Capitol 63 On 
our ground of grief Rise day by day in strong relief The 
piophecies of better things, 

g. Photogr. Of a negative: Having marked con- 
tiast of light and shade ; dense, 

*8ga A. Brothers Photogi. 80 Strong, intense negatives 
are best printed by daylight, 

h. . That is in a high degree what is indicated. 

1899 Allbutt's Sysl. Med. VII. 415 According as the indi- 
viduals in whom the lesions specified occur are ‘visuals', 
or strong ‘ auditives 


10 . Of language, an expression, a word : Em- 
phatic ; signifying or implying much ; not 
moderate. Strong language : see Language sb. 1 3. 

*607 Dryden /Ends Ded. (a) 4, The work of Tiagedy is on 
the Passions, and in Dialogue, both of them abhor strong 
Metaphors, in which the Epopee delights. *796 Jane Austen 
Pride ft Prej. xxiv, I must think your language too strong 
in speaking of both. 1836 W. Irving Astoria III. 345 He 
expressed his indignation in the strongest terms, *845 
I hackeray CornhUl to Cairo v. Wks. 1878 VII. 597 The 
shabbiness of this place (Greece] actually beats Ireland and 
that is a stiong word. 1884 E. Yates Recoil II. 330 Exercis- 
ing my powei, I struck out some strong expressions. 1900 
Chamberlain in Daily News 34 Sept. 3/4 Scandalous is a 
S tr °nS word, but weak people always use the strongest words. 

0. Of a protest, recommendation, etc. : Em- 
phatic, strongly-worded, urgent, 

*733 Budgell Bee No.y. 1, 71 1 he Prussian Minister made 
the strongest Instances in favour of these Officers, but to no 
Purpose. *768 Boswell Corsica ii. (ed. 2) 94 The prince of 
Wirtemburg, .sent an express to the emperour, with a very 
strong letter. 1830 Ellenborodgh Diary (1881) II. 37a Told 
Lord Cleveland X had transmitted his letter with astrongrre* 
commendation. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit India 11 . * s Strong 
lemonstrances woe addressed to the Court of Khatmandu. 
*91* Times 19 Oct. 8/3 Strong protests were made by several 
members against Mr, Harper’s proposal. 

20 . Of literary or artistic work : Vigorous or 
forceful in style or execution. 

*746 FaANcrs tr. Horace, Art of Poetry 433 Good Sense, 
that Fountain of the Muse's Art, Let the strong Page of 
Socrates impart. *749 Chesterf. Let . to Son 34 Nov.. 
I should prefer moderate matter, adorned with all the 
beauties and elegancies of style, to the strongest matter in 
the world, ill-worded, and ill-delivered. *8u Q. Jlfus. Mag 
IV. **8 Mr. Horsleys [glee] is in his pure, strong, legiti- 
mate manner. 1905 Daily Chron, 16 Aug. 3/2 What the pub. 
lishers call a strong hook. *9*3 J. Collier in 19th Cent. 
Mar. 603 He might have made a stronger picture, he could 
hardly have made a more beautiful one. 

21 . Comm . Of prices : Tending to steadiness or 
to a rise ; not fluctuating or depressed. 

1870 Pall Mall Gas. 33 Sept. 9/2 The Home Funds are, 
if anything rather stronger in tone. *890 Daily News 
6 Jan. 2/3 Coal is very stiong in price. Ibid. 1 Sept, alt 
i ro V s str0 , ne at ,«s- 6d - for under- *898 Ibid. 14 Oct. 
2/6 Producers have been stronger in their prices. 

22 . Gram. In various applications (opposed to 
weak), a. Of Teutonic sbs. and adjs , their in- 
flexions, etc. ; Belonging to any of those declen- 
sions m which the OTeut. stem ended otherwise 
than in n. b. Of Teut, verbs and their inflexions : 
r orming the pa. t. and pa. pple. by means of vowel- 
gradation in the root-syllable, as the Eng. give , 
break. Hence occas. used with reference to other 



. . dgmatic wji-wi, 

c. In Sanskut grammar, applied to the 
unreduced form of noun-stems, and to those cases 
which are formed on the ‘strong' stem. 

In these uses strong and weak are translations of the G. 
A.7.>Ji\, S i h n a - ch ' th e grammatical senses of which are 
due to Jakob Grimm, The reason for the choice ofthese 


terms to denote the two classes of declension was prob. that 
in German the formal distinction of case is weakened in the 
h declensions by the disappearance of the original case- 
endings. (Some scholars, following the letter of Grimm's 
own definition, inconveniently restrict the term ' strong ' to 
the vocalic steins, so that the stems ending in other conso- 
nants than n form a third class, neither ‘ strong ' nor ‘ weak 
The ablaut-verbs were designated as ‘strong’ because in 
them the form of the root sufficed to express past time with- 
out the adventitious aid of a tense-suffix. 

a. 184* Latham hng. Lang. 58 In A. S. .. there is the 
Weak, 01 Simple Declension for words ending in a Vowel 
(as Eage, Steorra, Tuttga), and the Strong, or Complex 
Declension for words ending in a Consonant’ {JSmtt, Sprite, 
Leaf). 

b. _ *841 Latham Eng. Lang. 277 The German Gram- 
marians call the Tenses formed by a change of vowel, the 
Strong Tenses, the Strong Verbs, the Strong Conjugation, 
or the Strong Order. Ibid. 278 The Strong jrneterites are 
formed from the Present by changing the vowel, as sing, 
sang, speak, spoke. 187* Earle Philol. Eng. Tongue § 274 
T’heie is a slow continual tendency in these strong verbs 
to meige themselves gradually into the more numerous 
class of the weak verbs. 

c. 1863 Bcntev Sansk ■ Gram. § 220 There are some 
nouns which have a strong and a weak form... Some have 
even three, a strong, a weak, and a weakest form. 

II Incorrect use. 

1858-9 G. P. Marsh Led. Engl. Lang. (*86o) 335 The 
strong inflections, or those consisting in a letter-change, as 
piesent run, past ran, singular man, plural men. 

23 . Phonetics and Prosody. Of a syllable : 
Bearing stress or metrical ictus. Of a consonant- 
sound : Characterized by force of utterance. Also 
in Music, accented. 

179* J. Burnet (Ld._ Monboddo) Orig. ft Progr. Lang. 
in. ui. VI. 237 Emphasis, by which one word in a sentence 
is sounded much louder and stronger than the other words. 
1852 Proc, Philol. Soc. V. 153 A compound verse, composed 
of two parts, in each of which two dactyls., were followed 
by a long syllable, that is, a foot catalectic on the strong 
syllable, was alternated with the ancient epic verse. *856 
Faris El-Shidiac Pract, Gram Arabic 3 The true 
sound of this letter must he learnt by the ear. It is like a 
stiong d. *869 Ouseley Counter/. Canon $ Fugue iii. 12 
Every bar contains two beats, one down-beat, and one up- 
beat; or, as Cherubini and others name them, a strong or 
accented tiipe, and a weak or unaccented time. 

24 . Card-playing. Of a player ; Holding com- 
manding cards {in a specified suit). Of a hand or 
suit : Composed of commanding cards. Of a card : 
Of high and commanding value, 

1862 ‘ Cavendish ' Whist (*864) 59 It is conversely a dis- 
advantage to trump a doubtful card when you aie strong in 
trumps. *864 W. Pole Theory Whist (1870) t8 A strong 
hand is difficult to define, further than as one likely to make 
many tricks ; a weak oue the contrary. Ibid. 34 It can 
only be warranted by very strong cards in all other suits. 
1879 Cavendish ' Card Ess. *84 If I only live long enough, 
..perhaps some day my strong suit will be trumps I *900 
J. Doe Bridge Man. 31 The Dealer should go No Trumps 
with two very strong suits, one other suit weakly guarded, 
and the fourth not guarded at all. Ibid. 32 If his Spades 
aie fairly stiong he should leave the declaration to his 
partner. 

atirtb. 1886 1 Cavendish ' Whist (ed. *6) App. 288 The 
original leader (a strong suit player), leads queen of a plain 
suit. 


zo. Comb. In parasynthetic adjs., as strong - 
armed , * backed , -brained, etc. See also Strong- 
breathed, -HEADED, -MINDED. 

? a *366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 944 [Arrows] stronge poynted 
eueryclioon. 11*374 (see Faithed ppl. a . *]. *4*2-20 

Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. *352 A rial chef cite.. Strong vvallid 
& towred rounde aboute. a *425 tr. Ardeme's Treat. Pis . 

? tCl ® ®' or ri®* the paaent was strong herted, and 
suffrid wele sharp {ringis. * S 88 Skaks. L, L. L. 1 . ii. 77 

0 well-knit Sampson, strong ioynted Sampson. *592 — 
Pen. ft Ad, m Strong-temperd steele his stronger strength 
obayed. *656 Cowley Pindar. Odes, Plagues Egypt xi. 
The houses and strong-hody'ed Trees it broke. *657 Whole 
Duly Man (*755) *94 These stronger-brained Drinkers. 
1077 Bona. Gas. No. *233/4 A bright bay Nag, very strong 
quartered. 1780 Burke CEcon. Reform. Wks. III. 333 A 
man of a long-sighted and a strong-nerved humanity. *785 
Burns Addr. to Deil iv, On the strong- wing'd Tempest 
flytn. *8aa Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Bits. 4- Reading, To be 
strong-backed and neat-bound is the desideratum of a vo- 
lume, *858 Homans Cycl. Comm, 434/3 Fine, long, and 
strong-stapled cotton. *863 Tennyson On Transl. Homer * 

ame hexameters the strong-wing'd music of Homer l 
R us kin P ol, Rcotu A ri. Addenda 200 A great deal may, 
indeed, be done., by a nation strong-elbowed and strong- 
hearted as we are. *868 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. I. 331 

1 hen the stronger souled men betook themselves toprepara- 
tion foi violent deaths, *899 Lady M. Vkrney Vernty Mem, 
*V. 80 She came of a strong-willed family, 

26 . Special comb. : strong-baok (a) (see quot. 
1738); (b) Naut. (see quot. 1867); also, a spar 
across boat-davits, to which the boat is secured at 
sea {Cent, Did. 1891) ; strong bark, a tree or 
shrub of the genus Bourreria , found in the West 
Indies and tropical America ; strong house (a) a 
fortified house, a castle; ( b ) (see quot. 1797); 
strong-like a. Sc., having an appearance of 
strength ; strong-man’s-weed, the plant Petiveria 
alliacea, found in the West Indies and used them 
for its stimulating and sudorific properties, 

*738 Phil. Trans. XL. 350 Pittonise similis Ifrutexl. In 
the Bahama Islands it is called *Strong-back; a Decoction 
of the Bark is used there to strengthen the Stomach, and 
restore the Appetite. 1863 A, Young Naut. Did. 397 
Strong-back, for the Chain Cable. *867 Smyth Sailor’s 
Word-bk., Strong-back, the same with Samson’s post (which 


see). Also, an adaptation of a strong piece of wood over 
the windlass, to lift the turns of a cnain-cable dear of it 
*864 Grisebach Blora Brit. W. Ind. 788/1 *Strong-baric.’ 
*884 Sargent Rep. Forests N. Anter. 1*4 Bourreria Ha- 
vanensis, . . Strong Bark, *649-50 Crom wlll Let. 15 Feb. in 
Carlyle, From thence I matched to a *Sttong-house be. 
longing to Sir Richard Everard. *797 B. S. Barton New 
Views Orig. Tribes Amer. p. xxxvui, I he Senecas, Mo- 
hawks, Onondagos, Cayugas, and Oneidas, constitute the 
confederacy which has long been known by the name of the 
Five Nations. 'I his confederacy, or compact, is called by 
the Indians themselves the Strong-House. *875 W. M®It* 
wraith Guide Wigtownshire *04 A strong-house was built 
here at an early date. 178a J. Brown Nat. ,$■ Revealed 
Relig. n, i. *39 He., doth accomplish those promises, .which 
he had the *strongest-like reasons to shift. *789 J. Williams 
Min. Kingd. I. 420 Some of these aie dull and strong like. 
*864 Grisebach Floia Brit. W, Ind. 788/1 "Strong- man’s- 
weed. 

Strong (str^rj), ado. Forms: 1, 4 strange, 
1-5 stronge, 4- north, and Sc. strang, 4- strong. 
[OE. strange , strange <= OHG. strango : see 
Strong a.] 

1 . Qualifying a verb or predication : = Strongly 
ado. Obs , exc. as in b, c, f More stronger : = A 
fortiobt. 

egoo Baida's Hist. 1. xxvii. (*8go) 68 peah 3e Jwet wiite 
hwene heardor & strongor don sy. a *000 'Booth. Mel t. vi. 
*5 Heo strange geondstyred on staftu beateS. a *250 Owl 
4* Night. 354 £eos Yle..wes of teoned swif>e stronge. <11300 
K. Horn 304 (Camb.) Wei longe Ihc habbe jie luued stronge. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 24100 On mi sorou mai be nan end, it 
stikes roe sua strang. *3.. K. Alis. 1609 (Laud MS.) pe 
fote men & J>ai on hors Trauaileden stronge her cors. c *400 
Gamelyn 397 Gamelyn hat stood y-bounde stronge. c *425 
Seven Sag. (P.) 197 This house that issostrange dyjt. <7*489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon iii. 86 Soo stronge he spored 
his horse, that he wente ayenste Reynawde. *532 Si. 
German's Dial. Laws Eng. 11. xxviii. 6*b, I suppose., 
that more stronger he maye appoyntte at what age suche 
wylles as be made shalbe perfourmed. *570 Sat. Poems 
Reform, xviii. 63 His Father [ye] wyneit strang. 1641 J. 
Jackson True Evang. T. 11. 98 The more weaty [the Oxej 
is, the more strong doth he fixe his footings. *679 Moxon 
Meth. Exerc. ix. 160 The stronger it is forced in, the faster 
the Hook sticks. *697 Dryden /Ends xi. 1249 The Bow- 
string touch'd her Breast, so strong she drew. *705 H. 
Blackwell Engl. Fencing-Master 34 If that Thrust be 
made at you, parry strong, and thrust at the same time. 
*767 Warburton in W, & Hurd Lett. (1809) 4°7 G. S. was 
stronger engraved on your fancy than B. S. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (*834) II. 81 Whatever affects a man’s private 
interests, touches him stronger than those of the community, 
or mankind in general. *84* Catlin N. A nur. Ind. i. (1844) 

I. xo The reader will be disposed to forgive me for dwelling 
fo long and so strong on the justness of the claims. 

b. Used regularly with certain verbs, as blow, 
flow, grow , run , smell, elc. (Often indistinguish- 
able from the complementary use of the adj.) 

*422 Yonge tr. Secrcta Secret. 174 The course of the ryuer 
So sbonge and So styfe rane. ci 560 Jack Juglcr (lacs.) 

E j, Many here smell strong but none so ranke as lie. *596 
Ralegh Discov. Guiana 53 A slent of northerly wind that 
blew very strong. *719 De Foe Crusoe II. (Globe) 475 The 
Current setting strong to the E.N.E. a *778 W. Anderson 
in Cook's 3rd Voy, hi. ix. (1784) II. 143 This wind.. some- 
times blows strong, though generally moderate. 18x3 
S/oriing Mag, XLl. 85 His antagonist.. run strong in, 
leaving the other three hundred yards in the rear. *855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng, xi. III. 1*0 The Whig peers • .mustered 
strong, and spoke warmly. <**86x T. W oolner /My Beautiful 
Lady, Her Shadow vi, Thro’ pastures and thio' fields where 
corn grew strong. 

0. In colloq. phrases. To come it strong : to go 
to great lengths ; to display great activity, energy, 
boldness, etc. ; to make statements which are hard 
to credit. To come out strong : to make a big dis- 
play or impression 5 to * launch out ’ ; to declare 
or express oneself vigorously. To go it strong : to 
act vigorously or recklessly. To go strong on : to 
support or advocate energetically {Jobs.). To be 
going strong ; to be vigorous, thriving, or pros- 
perous. To pilch it strong', to indulge in ‘tall’ 
talk ; to make exaggerated or incredible statements. 

x8xa, *8*5- [see Come v. 27, 28]. *837 T. Hook Jack 
Brag xi, I can come it strong in that line. *840 [see Go v. 

46 c]. *841 Hood Tale ofTt umpet 281 Unless the Managers 
pitch it strong. *844 Disraeli Coningsby it. vi, ‘We go 
strong on the Church ? * said Mr. Taper. *844 Dickens 
Martin Chuz. xiviii, He was a man as might have come 
out strong. 1850 Thackeray Pendennis xxxvi, They’ve 
took a house in Grosvenor Place, and are coming out strong. 
*853 Miss Yonge Heir of Reddyffc xliii, ‘Over-wotked, I 
suppose ’, said Charles, ‘ I thought he was coming it pretty 
strong these last few weeks.’ *86* Meredith Evan Har- 
rington xiv. By Jove 1 this comes it strong. Fancy the 
snipocracy here— eh ? 1863 Reade Hard Cash xxxix, Well, 

I am thinking the Tiser is pitching it rather strong. *866 
A. Halliday in Dickens, etc. Mugby Junction, Engine- 
driver 26/2, I used to make that journey to Brighton tn 
fifty-two minutes. The papers said forty-nine minutes, but 
that as coming it a little too strong. *879 Oxf. fr Camb. 
Undergrad. Jrnl. 6 Nov. 65/1 A grand meeting in the 
Sheldonian.. at which Canon Farrar came out rather strong. 
*898 Punch 22 Ocr. *86/3 And though, just now, we re 
going strong. The brandy cannot last for long. *9*3 -YSiy 
Graphic 26 Mar. 17/2 * Evety body’s Doing It ' and The 
Reaper » Dream ' are still going very strong. 

+ 2 . Qualifying an adj. : Extremely, very- Obs. 

c *400 Brut cxxxiu. 138 When he saw {at he was so stronge 
sike. c *450 M trim iii. 52, 1 will toraorowe go to an Abbey, 
and feyne me stronge sike. 

3 . Comb. a. with pa. pples., as strong-built , 
-knit, -made, -set, etc. 
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c 1412 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 4305 Now, code fadir, 
how mochil monye In youi stiong bounden cnist is, we 
yow preye? *577-87 Holinsiikd Chron. III. iaa6/i A big, 
broad, stiong set fellow, *1586 Sidney Arcadia in. xu. 
§ 10. (1912) 424 The unfaythfull armour yeelding to the 
swoordes strong-guided sharpenesse. 1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, 
11. iii. 21 His strong knit Limbs, a 1592 Marlowc Jew of 
Malta Pro). 22 A stiong built Citadel). *622 Mabbe ti. 
A Ionian's Guzman eCA If. n 308 Their strong-sowne pockets. 
c 1656 Sir H. Cholmley Mem. (1787)11 He was. .withal big 
and strong-made. _ 1690 Loud. Gas. No. 3579/4 A very 
strong turn'd Gelding. *757 Dyer Fleece in. 382 To cast 
the stiong-flung shuttle. *776 Burney Hist. Mus. I. 59 
There must, have been other charactei istic and strong- 
marked distinctions. 1820 Hazutt Led. Dram. Lit. 66 
The same strong-braced tone of passionate declamation is 
kept up. 1823 Scott Quentin D. v, His firm and strong- 
set teeth. 1864 Tennyson En. Arden 30 If they quai- 
rell'd, Enoch stronger-made Was master. 1899 IVestm. 
Gaz. 12 Sept 5/3 It became apparent that the jockeys of 
the American horses did not want a stiong-run lace. 

b. with pres, pples., as strong- beating, -growing, 
-smelling, etc. 

1598 Sylvester Du Darias 11. i. m Furies 616 The Ram 
for Physick takes stiong-senting Rue. 1619 A. Newman 
Pleasures Vision D 7, In her [re. woman’s] strong-drawing 
fiaile society. 1642 H. More Song of Soul 1. 1. 59 That 
large strong-beating flood That gars the Poet write. *73* 
Miller Gard. Did. s. v. Hyacinthus, At which Time you 
must separate all the strong flowering Roots. 1761 Glover 
Medea 111. vi. 52 The strong-constraining spell hath tam'd 
The lestif blast. C1770 Mrs. G lasse Compl, Confectioner 
286 The aromatic, balsamic, oily, and strong-smelling plants. 
*842 Loudon Suburban Hort. 423 The stronger-growing 
plums, such as the Washington. 1848 Thackeray Van. 
Fair xxx, He.. held her.. tight pressed against his strong- 
beating heait. 1880 1 Brooksby ' Hunting Countries 11. 212 
Mounted on a bold, strong-jumping horse. 1898 J. A, Gibbs 
Cotswold Vill. 227 The hares in this distiict are remarkably 
big and strong-running. 

t Strong, v. Obs. Forms: 1-2 strangian, 
atrongian, 3 strange-n, 3-5 stronge-n. [OE. 
strangian , f. strang Strong a. (OE. had also 
/f strangian intr. and trans.: see B.-T. Sttppl.). 
Cf. OHG. siranghi intr.] a. intr. To become 
strong, b. trans. To make strong, strengthen. 

a. c8ag Vcsp, Psalter Ixiv. [lxv.] 4 Word unrehtwisra 
strongadun [Vuig. prsevaluerunt\ ofer us. cxooo jElfric 
Gram. xxvi. (Z.) 154 Uigeo, ic strangle. ci*75 Lamb. 
Horn. 13 pet cower heorte erjian swiSe and eower feond 
stronjian. 

b. 97* B tickling Horn. 249 He peer wunode mid him seofon 
dagas, Imiende and strangenda hiie heortan on geleafan 
ures DrilUnes II, -Blendes Ciistes. cxooo /Elfric Saints' 
Lives xxxiii. 255 Pafnuntius pa wear® micclan ^estranged 
purh hire trymene-.se. 0:205 Lay. 4461 pe castles heo no- 
inen alle & strangede pa walles. Ibid. 8239 Androgeus foiS 
rihtes nom alle his cnihtes..& iwenden m to Kent to his 
ane castle & hine stiongede wel. 0315 Shoreiiam Poems 

I. 340 And wanne a man flit onderuangep, Ine saule hit hine 
strangep. c 1450 Mirk's Festial 229 For maydenhode ys 
lytyll helpe wyth, but yf hyt bestiongyt wyth pacience. 

Strong, obs. pa. pple. of String v. 
Strong-box. A strongly made chest or safe 
for money, documents, or other valuables. 

1684 Land. Gaz. No. 1969/4 Lost out of the Dutchess of 
Portsmouth’s Lodgings.. a little strong Box with several 
things in it. *712 Arbuthnot John Bull IT. iv. *6 She 
would rob her Father's strong Box. for Money to< give the 
young Fellows that she was fond of. 174* Richardson 
Pamela (ed. 3) I. 196, I ask’d her for my Money j and she 
said it was above in her strong Box. *815* D. Jerrold St. 
Giles xi. 105 Safe as his parchments in his strong-box. *871 
Longf. Wayside Inn 11. Student's T., Cobbler of H age nan 
108 A heavy strong-box. .Received, with a melodious sound, 
The coin that purchased Paradise. 
fig. *856 Emerson Eng. Traits xi. Aristocr. Wks. (Bohn) 

II. 83 These aie they who make England that strongbox 
and museum it is. 

Strong-breathed (stw^bre'pt), a. ? Obs. 
[See Breathed ppl. a. II j cf. Long-breathed, 
Short-breathed.] Having a strong breath ; vigorous 
of breath ; also, having an offensive breath. 

*620 T. Taylor (Water P.) Pr. Hemp seed (1623) Bib, A 
learned Knight,.. A pamphlet of a Priuy did set forth, 
Which strong bieath’d Aiax was well lik'd, because [etc.]. 
*633 Massinger Guardian iv. ii, Wire-string and Cats-gut 
men, and strong- breath'd Hoboys. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 
# Selv. 133 A strong breath'd and well set man for wayfaring. 
Strong drink. Intoxicating liquor, alcoholic 
liquois generally. Also, drink of more than ordin- 
ary alcoholic strength. 

In all Bible translations from Tiqdale onwards used to 
render Heb. shikar and Gr. crucc pa. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars T. 749 Whan that a man is nat wont 
to strong drynke. *526 Tind ale Luke i. *5 He . .shall nether 
di ynke wyne ner stronge drynke, *530 — Lev. x. 9. c *645 
Tully Siege of Carlisle (1840) 48 Ye Garrison was every 
where full of strong drink. *798 R. Jackson Hist, tf Cure 
Fever 283 Men, who oppress the functions of the alimentary 
canal with strong diink and gross aliment. _ 1890 Besant 
Demoniac ii. 25 The craving.. for strong drink had seized 
him again. 

b. With a and pi. 4 

* 555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 292 Such stronge drinkes as are 
of force to inebriate. 1680 H. More Let, in R. Ward Life 
(1710) 355 It is. .your constantly abstaining from all Strong 
Drinks, and using Moderate Drink, not, too strong nor too 
small, that must contribute to the regaining of a due Temper 
of Body. 

Strongere, obs. f. Stranger. 
t Stro ngful, a. Obs. rarer- 1 , [f. Strong a. 

+ -pul.] Full of strength, very strong. 

Voiu IX. 


c 1400 Land Troy Bk. 7995 So were the Tioiens sore adred, 
For thei of Grece were so strongful, That [etc.]. 

Hence Stro-ngfully ado. arch, 
a 1400 Laud Troy Bk, 7584 Thei keped the Gregeys not- 
for-thi And stode a-jeyn stiongfully. *857 A. Ainger in 
Edith Sichel Life <J- Lett. (1906) 43 We look back on the 
Puritans, fighting strongfuliy and prayerfully in her defence. 
Strong hand. The exercise of superior power 
or strength ; the use of force. Now rare ; formerly 
common in phr. + by, with strong hand , by force, 
by (illegal) violence. 

138a Wyclif Exod. iii. 19 The kyng of Egipte shal not 
3 yue 30W leue that 3e goon, but bi strong hoond [Vulg. per 
mauum validam]. Ibid, xxxii. 11 Thi puple, whom thow 
hastladde out of the loond of Egipte.. in a stroong hoond 
[Vulg. in mauu robusta ]. *386 Rolls ofParlt. III. 225/1 
Nichol Brembre..with stronge honde. .was chosen Mair. 
1390. Gower Coif. Piol. 716 Cesar Julius.. With gteat 
bataile and with strong honde All Grece, Perse and eke 
Caldee Wan and put under. *476 J. Paston in P. Lett. 
III. 155 Robard Brandon and Colevylehave..enformyd my 
lady that ye wold have gotyn Caster fro hyr by stionge 
hand. *56* T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. xi. 73 b, And yet 
in a good cause he procedeth but thus fair, that if it come 
to violence and strong hande, he sayeth that he wyll geue 
place, 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. m. i, 98 If by strong hand you 
offer to bieake in. ., A vulgar comment will be made of it. 
*65679 B. Harris Parauus Iron Age 205 They shut the 
Parliament house door, and kept the Speaker by strong 
hand in his Chair. *713 Swift Jrttl. to Stella 23 Apr., I 
cauied it with the strongest hand possible. *799 Durni-ord 
& East Cases K. B. (1800) VIII. 357 The defend ants., with 
foice and arms, unlawfully, and injuriously, and with a 
strong hand, entered into a certain mill. *888 Times ax 
Aug. 7/3 When war is declared the law that obtains be- 
tween belligerents is the law of the strong hand tempered., 
with humanity. 

Stromghea'ded, a. 

1. Headstrong. 

*603 Florio Montaigne 11. vi. 2*6 One of my men. .mounted 
vpon a yong strong-headed horse. *831 Carlyle Sartor 
Res. 11. iii, This young warmhearted, stiongheaded and 
wrongheaded Herr Towgood. *9*5 W. P. Livingstone 
Mary S lessor m. x. 83 They commiserated a Mother who 
was so strongheaded and wilful. 

2 . Endowed with strong intellectual faculties. 

*849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 222 Penn had never 

been a strongheaded man. 

Hence Stro-nghea.’deda.eBS, obstinacy. 

1793 Sir M. Eden in Ld. Auckland 's Corr. (1862) III. 145 
Their repeated losses were owing to their own strongheaded- 
ness in temaining scattered, against all advice, in small 
corps. *862 Bagehot Lit. Stud. (1895) II- 250 Nature re- 
quites itself for the strongbeadedness of several generations 
by the weakness of one. *88o Baring-Gould Mehalah xxi. 
(1884) 296 You will give way in the end— your weakness will 
yield to his strongheadedness. 

Stronghold (strp^hould). [f. Strong a. + 
Hold sb. (Originally strong hold.)] 

A strongly fortified place of defence, a secure 
place of refuge or retreat, a fastness. 

C1425 Cursor M. 17342 (Trin.) peiladde Ioseph. .Toptisoun 
in to a strong holde [Colt, in a stal worth haldj. <**466 
Gregory Chran, in Hist. Coll. Cit. Bond. (Camden) 149 The 
nombyr of an C townys and casteliys, abbeys, and strong- 
holdys. a *5*3 Fabyan Chron. v. Ixxvii. (*8n) 56 They wan 
frome y B Aimaynes dyuers Townes & stronge holds w*m 
Germania. *524 Wolsey in St. Porters Hen. VIII, VI. 249 
To precede towardes Paris, in whiche waye is neither strong 
holde or river to empeche or let them. *609 Holland 
Amm. Marcell. xiv. in 5 This strong hold therefore they 
besieged tound about for three dayes and three nights to- 
gether. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India $ P. 42 They followed 
the rest to Policat, a Strong-Hold of theirs. *799 Sheridan 
Pizarro 1. i. *8 We know there is a secret path that leads to 
your strong-hold among the rocks. 1807-8 Wordsw. White 
Doe hi. 205 Back therefore will they hie to seize A strong 
Hold on the banks of Tees. 1833 L. Ritchie Wand, by 
Loire 158 It was here that, in.. the thirteenth century, a 
famous robber had his stronghold. 1869 Tozer Hfghl. 
Turkey 1 . 147 Salonica.. retained its importance as a strong- 
hold of resistance to the barbarians, 
b. transf. and fig. 

*535 Coverdale Ps. ixxi. 3 Be thou my stronge holde.. *633 
G. H erbert Temple , Nat, i, O tame my heart } It is thy highest 
art To captivate strongholds to thee. *690 Locke Hum. 
Und. iv. iv. § 1 Such Castles in the Air will be as Strong 
Holds of Truth, as the Demonstrations of Euclid. >825 
Jennings Observ. Diul W, Eng. 187 The South of Somer- 
setshire, one of the strong holds, .ofthe Angld-Saxon dialect. 
*830 IVestm, Rev. XIII. 86 Except in a few strong holds 
where prejudice still fights against reason. 1856 Froude 
Hist. Eng, (1858) I. v. 389 The Northern counties, .were 
the stronghold of the papal party. *880 ‘ Brooksby ’ H unt - 
tug Countries n. 190 Near Trafford Bridge are some good 
coverts, Warden Hill is a stronghold. 

Strougisk (strp'qij), a. [f. Strong a. + -ish.] 
Somewhat strong (in various senses). 

*799 A Young View Agric. Lincoln, 120 A practice lately 
introduced, .is to baulk their turnip land on strongish soils. 
*82* Byron 8 Jan. in Moore Lett, jr Jrnls. (1830) II. 402 It 
is a strongish post— narrow street, commanded from within 
—and tenable walls. 1854 Surtees Handley Cr. xxx. (*901) 
I. 227 There was a strongish muster. *890 ‘ R. Boldre- 
wood' Col. Reformer xyiii, Mr. Neuchamp is restored by 
the exhibition of a strongish dram. 

Strongle (strp-ijg’l). [Illiterate pronunciation 
of Strongylb 1 .] A thread-worm of the genus 
Strongylus (see Strongylb i) as a parasite causing 
disease in grouse : in quot. collect: 

*884 T. Speedy Sport Highl. xi. 185 By the aid of the 
microscope, immense quantities of strongle were discernible 
in the inflamed parts. * 

Strongle, obs. var. Strangle v. 


Strongly (strp'jgli), adv. Forms : jsee Strong a. 
and -ly 2 . [OE. stranglice, f. strangle adj., strong, 
lobust, severe, f. strang Strong a. : see -ly 1 , -ly*. 

Formerly compared stronglier , ■ cst (OE. stranglitor, - ost , 
early ME .stranglukcr, -laker, . esi)\ now with more, most.) 
1 . In a strong manner. 

a. Powerfully; with strong effect; forcibly, 

ciooo jElfric On O, T.J. Gi.) 7/7 Dauid . .stianglice rixode 

and bewei ode jjset folc wio 6a haecenan leoda. a 1225 A ncr. 
R. 2x8 Sum ancre is wene 3 heo schule beon strong- 
lukest iuonded i 5 e uoimeste tweolf moneS bet heo bigon 
ancie lif, & iSen oSer tweolf f>ei efter. *583 Babington Com. 
mandm. ii. (1590) 74 Our natures are verie prone to the 
bieach hereof, which by a negatiue is strongliei beatedowne 
than by an affirmatiue. *6to Shaks. 1 tmp. v. i. 17 His 
teares runs downe his beard..: your chaim so strongly works 
’em That if you now beheld them, your affections Would 
become tender. 164a D. Rogers Naaman 408 Whether thy 
lusts can draw thee stronglier then he. *869 Freeman Norm, 
Cong. (1876) III. xii. 239 The districts most strongly marked 
with Breton characteristics. 

b. So as to resist attack or displacement, firmly, 
solidly, securely. 

£897 /Elpred Gregory's Past. C. lviii. 443 To Son Saet he 
swa micle stranglicor [L. solidius] arise swa he hefiglicor 
afeoll. ex 175 Lamb. Horn. 9 Heo weren strongliche ibunden. 
*597 Morley Introd. Mus, 71 To the end that what I haue 
shewed you . . may the more stronglie sticke to your memorie, 
here is [etc.]. 1605 Shaks. Macb. v. ii. 12 Great Dunsinane 

he strongly Fortifies. *668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. 
Altai, ii, tv. 93 It hath its.. outer [surface] more rough that 
it might be stronglyer fastned. *678 Hobbes Decant, viii. 
97 Those, whose smallest parts, natuially, without the force 
of Fire do strongliest conet e, are generally the heaviest. 
*855 Prescott Philip II, 1 . 1. iii. 42 By this triumph over 
her enemies, Mary was seated more strongly than ever on 
the throne. 1856 W. Irving Life Washington xcvL III. 771 
The American and British armies; strongly posted,.. re- 
mained Four days grimly regarding each other. 

c. Violently, vehemently. 

a 900 O. E. Martyrol. 5 May 76 He stede Jwet aeghwelce 
geare..jjaer to come )>xs stiongestan windes yste, ond (>aet 
se swa stronglice hrui e on circan, \>azt [etc.], a xxaa O. E, 
Chron. (Laud MS.) an 1016, Da gewende se here sona to 
Lundene & )>a burh uton besaeton, & hire stranglice wift 
feaht. a 1300 Havelok *35 Quanne he hauede jus pleinte 
maked, per after stronglike [he] quaked. *340 Ayenb. 157 
pe dyeuel yzijp. .pe stat of be manne. .and to huet vice he 
ys mest bou^inde . . and of po half him asaylep stranglakest. 
1473 Warkw. Chron. (Camden) 6 Ther thei faughthe sti ongly 
logedere. x6xo Fletcher Faithf. Sheph. 11. ii. De, But 
hether am I come. .To secke you out, of whose great good 
the Aiie Is full, and strongly labors. 1642-7 H. More Song 
of Soul 11. iii. in. liii, Mid part is strongliest rouz’d, the Poles 
do sleep in rest. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, ii. I. x6i Bear- 
baiting., was the abomination which most strongly stirred 
the wrath of the austere sectaries. 

d. Boldly, bravely, with foititude. 

c 1230 Mali Meid. 15, & eauer se Jm strongluker stondest 
a^ain him, se he o tene & 0 grome wodeluker weorrefi. *381 
Wyclif Judg. xx. 4* The whiche beforehond feyneden fli3t, 
turnede the face strongly withstodep. 1535 Coverdale 2 
Esdras x, 15 Loke what happeneth vnto y", beare it strongly 
[V dlg.fortilerfer}. 

f e. With a strong military force. Obs. 

1563-87 Foxe A. 4 M. (1596) 347 The arebb. of Cant... 
gaue him aduertisement thereof, willing him more stronglier 
to go or else not to venter. 1587 Golding De Mom ay xxxi. 
(1592) 496 The stronglier he had come, the lease had beene 
his victorie. 1596 Spenser State tret. Wits. (Globe) 664/2 The 
which I knowe doe so stronglie commaund all the passages 
that waie as that none can passe from Ulster into Con- 
naught, without their leave. 

f f With strength of reason. Obs. 

1395 Purvey Remonstr. (*851)14 Itsueth mochestrongliere, 
that siche dymes and offringis shulen be witbdrawe foi these 
grevousere synnis. *596 Bacon Maxims Com. Law i. (1630) 
2 The cause of deprivation, and more strongly of a resigna- 
tion, moved from the partie himselfe. 

g. Energetically, resolutely; emphatically. 

X533 Frith Mtrr. Baptism B viij, Now wil I endeuour my 
self to..vtterly putte out the seconde erroure, . .and that is 
of them whiche so stronglye steke vnto the weke ceremonyes. 
*388 Shaks. L. L. L, i. i. 309 Goe we Lords to put in prac- 
tice that, Which each to other hath so strongly sworne. *649 
Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. iii. xv. 87 Whoever is accused 
strongly is never thought intirely innocent. 1680 Baxter 
Cath. Commute. (1684) 35 And what man living hath written 
stronglier against it, than Dr. Isaac Barrow. 1849 MAcau- 
lay Hist. Eng. ii. I. 157 His father had given a reluctant 
assent to a bill, strongly supported by Falkland. *861 
Hughes Tom Brown Oaf. xxxiii, Most of whom would not 
scruple— as Mr. Broun strongly put it— to steal a copper out 
of a blind beggar's hat. 1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. I. *83/2 
We theiefore strongly urge the student to work from the 
examples. 

•f* h. In various obsolete uses : (To sleep) soundly ; 
(to eat) heartily; (to gaze, etc.) intently; (to 
sound) loudly. Obs. 

c 1450 Merlin xx. 323 And thei slepte strongeliche in the 
hoste ffor the tyme that relented. *470-85 Malory Arthur 
vi. xi. 201 Soo whan sir kay -was vnarmed he asked after 
mete ; soo there was mete sette hymi and he ete strongly. 
1485 Caxton Paris 4- V. 87 Vyenne byhelde the rynge so 
strougely. 1600 Surflet Country Farm 11. lxv. 4og By howe 
much you sound the stronglier, by so much they [w. bees] 
mount the higher into the aire. *675-7 Warwick Mem. 
Chas. / (1701) 98 The eyes of the Nobility and Gentry being 
stronglyer fixt upon the Church-lands. 

2. In a strong degree ; with strength or intensity 
of the condition or quality predicated. 

a. Qualifying a verb expressing a state or con- 
dition, emotion, belief, lesemblance, or difference. 

c 1400 Brut 294 Wberfore be King, whan he herde of Jris 
tydinge, he was stronglyche meued and berwij> an angred. 
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STRONG-MINDED. 


1162 


STROP. 


CI4SO Merlin i. 13 When the gode man lieule this he 
meweyled strongeleche. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 11. 
vu. (156a) 108 b, The more, that they hold back themselues, 
so much y B stronglier within they are kindled. 1396 Shaics. 
1 Hen. IV, 11. ii. 113 The Theeues are scattred, and possest 
with fear so strongly, that they dare not meet each other. 
1630 Baxter Saints' R, 11. Hi. § s (1653) 2 °7 The stronger 
any mans Reason is, the stronglier is he perswaded that God 
is ti ue. 180a Mar. Edgeworth Moral I'., Forester xii, He 
was so strongly charmed by the sight of a watch-chain and 
seals, that [etc.]. 1818 Accum Chem, Tests 286 Heat the 
mixture strongly over a lamp, till a dry red mass is obtained. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 639 It was strongly sus- 
pected that he had been in constant communication with the 

f overnment. 18S8 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 1. iii (1872) I.28 In his 
ortratts as Prince-Royal, he strongly resembles her. 
b. Qualifying an adj. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. 11. 278 b/2 A broder febled by 
sekenes sayd . . that he was strongly seke [Fr. q'il estoit fort 
tualadc]. 1708 Ferriar Engl. Historians 244 Supeistition 
is strongly imitative. 1861 J. Tulloch Engl. Put it. it. 288 
As we read it... the ardour of local Puritanism becomes 
strongly intelligible. 1880 Geikie Phys. Geog. iii. ti 6 Sea. 
water is always strongly salt to the taste. 

3 . Comb. With. ppl. adjs., as strongly-bound . , 
- drawing , • made , -marked, - scented , -shod, - worded ; 
also occas. with adjs. in -ed2, forming combs, 
used as equivalent to parasynthetic formations on 
Strong a., as ^strongly-limbed, + necked, \opin- 


ioned. 

1890 Hardwicke's Scl.-Gossty XXVI. 135/2 The ’strongly, 
bound and neatly got-up volumes of the Geological Survey 
of the United States. iSiz Cotgr., Rubrifcatif. .a plaister 
of. . ’strongly-drawing simples *398 Sylvester Du Bart as 
11. i. iv. Handier. 3x3 Wise, active, valiant, ’strongly-limb'd, 
and healthy. 1838 Dickens O. Twist xlvi, He is tall, . .and 
a ’strongly made man. 1820 Scorr Monast. xix, Traits 
which were rather ’strongly marked than beautiful. 2892 
Rev. of Reviews Apr. 332/a Both were men of strongly- 
marked individuality. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 88 
The Mother Cow must wear a low’ring Look, Sour-headed, 
’strongly -neck’d, to bear the Yoke. 1613 T. Adams Black 
Devil 38 This is Satans first presumption } a ’strongly- 
opinionM trust in his owne stiength. 1879 Lubbock Sci . 
Led. ii. 64 The larva of Papilio machaon is . .provided with 
’strongly-scented tentacles. 1831 Scott Ct. Robt. ii, A., 
’strongly-shod arrow. 1883 Mancie. Exam. 30 Nov. 5/1 At 
a meeting held in the evening a ’strongly-worded letter on 
the subject was read from Mr. F. A. Taylor, M.P. 
Strong-minded (slrp'qmarnded), a. Having 
a stiong, vigorous, or determined mind. 

1701 Boswell Johnson an. 1778 (1904) II. 232' A certain 
nobleman., was one of the strongest -minded men that ever 
lived. 2823 Coleridge A ids Refl. (1848) 1 . 166 That pious, 
learned, strong-minded, and single-hearted Jew. 2864 G. A. 
Lawrence M. Dering II. 24s Stronger-minded women than 
my little Georgie have gone down before the fascination that 
that unhappy man seemed able to exercise. 

b. Applied (chiefly with disparaging implication) 
to women who have or affect the qualities of mind 
and character regarded as distinctively masculine, 
or who take up an attitude of revolt against the 
restrictions and disabilities imposed on their sex 
by law and custom. 

2834 Mrs. Gaskell North $ S. xlv, And then, what with 
Sholto playing with the fire, and the baby dying, you'll 
begin to wish for a strong-minded woman, equal to any 
emergency. 2862 Miss Braddon Lady A ndley xvi, I don't 
want a stiong-minded woman, who writes books and wears 
green spectacles. 2878 Bcsant & Rice Celia’s A rb. vi. They 
had not become strong-minded ; they did not sit on School 
Boards and sigh for Female Suffrage. 1887 R. N. Carey 
Uncle Max xvi. 229 She had evidently got it into her head 
that I was a strong-minded young woman. 

Hence Strong-mi'ndeduesa . 

2839 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II L 2 There is a growing taste 
for fastness, or, still worse, for strong-mindedness. 
StrO'Ugness. Ohs. exc. as nonce-use . [f. 

Strong a. +■ -NESS.] The quality of being strong. 

C1430 Mirour Saltuicioun (1888)72 Nowe Sampson it is to 
witt, for his grettest stroungnesse Prefigured oure lord crist, 
ax$j8 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 133 In 
bewtie more excellent and abone all men in strangnes and 
habilietie. a 1604 Hanmer Chron. Irel (2800) 243 When 
the fight is ended, . .and alf strongnesse of hostility set apart, 
then in a Noble man must humanity take place. 1630 
Gentilis \ Consid. 312 There is no such thing as insensibility 
of pain; if there be, it is not a strongness of heart bat a 
weaknesse of the minde, 1916 Blackw. Mag. Feb. 197/t 
Smoking is forbidden with a Teutonic strongness in the 
workshop. 


Strong room. A room made specially secure 
for the custody of persons or things ; esp. a fire- 
and burglar-proof room in which valuables are 
deposited for safety, e. g. at the Mint, a bank, etc. 

2762 Foote Liar n, Her father an Indian governor, shut 
up in the strong 100m [i.e. the ‘Black Hole v ] at Calcutta, 
left her all his wealth. 2818 Scott Hrt. Midi, vii, The 
persons we have mentioned remained in the strong-room of 
the prison- *836 G. Price Treat. Fire 4- Thief -proof De- 
posit. viii. 94 The doors of fire-proof closets and strong- 
rooms are constructed in the same manner as the doors of 
safes. Jbid. qt) Portable strong rooms are made altogether 
of wrought-jron plates. 1863 Reade Hard Cash xxxi, 
They took him to the strong-room, and manacled his ankles 
together. and fastened his body down by broad bands of 
ticking, 2883 Law Times' Rep. LlII. 83/2 The plate.. is 
now stowed away in the strong room of a bank. 

attrib, 286a fatal. Intemat. Exhib. Brit. II. No. 6103, 
A. model showing the arrangement of the bolts and locks as 
fixed on a strong-room door. 

Strong Water. [Rendering of med.L. aqua 
fortis.] 


+ 1 . = Aquafortis i, 2. Obs. 

1580 Blun devil Curing Horses Dis. cviii. 30 It shall be 
good . . to wash all his taile with A quafbrtis , or strong water , 
made in this sort. 1604 E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta s Hist. 
Indies iv. iv. 215 They refine it [gold] likewise with quicke- 
silver and strong water. 1626 Bacon Sylvct § 800 Metalls 
themselues doe receiue in readily ^trong-Waters ; And 
Strong-Waters likewise doe teadily pierce into Metalls, and 
Stones. 1694 Salmon Bate’s Dispeus. 1. ix. 400/ 1 But if you , 
dissolve apart in Sti ong-waters, you do two things at once. 

2 , Any form of alcoholic spirits used as a bever- 
age. Now only in pi. (somewhat arch.). 

a 2623 Overbury Wife, etc. (1638) 178 His new Trade of 
brewing Strong- Waters mnkes a number of mad-men. 2624 
Ca.pt. Smith Virginia iv. 160 After, with warme clothes and 
a little strong water, they had a little recoueied him. 2687 
Relat. De Chaumont's Embassy Siam 23 Eleven Barks full 
of Oxen, Sheep, ..and Strong-water made with Rice. 2727 
Gay Begg. Op. 11. iv, Stiong waters will in time rum your 
constitution. 2790 Act 30 Geo. Ill, c. 38 § 0 Any distilled 
Spirituous Liquors or Strong Waters. 2820 Scott Monast. 
xxxv,Usquebagh— a liquor strange to Haibeit, for the strong 
waters known in the south of Scotland came from France. 
2853 Englishw. in Russia 9 He gave so much strong waters 
... that everybody became so diunk that they could not I 
move, 

f 3 . attrib. and Comb. Obs. 

2834 Burton’s Diary (1828) I. i8t Tobacco-shops, and 
strong-water houses. 2637 in Thurloe St. Papers (1742) VI. 

31 s ‘Inis informant, .searched in the houseof Samuel Rogers, 
a strong- water-man, . . and there found seven parcels of books. 
Ibid. vi. 318 Her master's shop, being a strong-water-shop. 
1707 Lond. Gas. No. 4391/4 Thomas Mathews, late of New- 
bery.., Strongwaterman. 

Strongyle 1 (strpmdgil). See also Strongle, 
[ad, mod 7 L. Strongylus, ad. Gr. arpoyyiKos round.] 

A thread-worm of the genus Strongylus (or the 
family Strongylidm, of which this is the type), 
common as a disease-producing parasite in various 
animals. 

2847 Redwood S. F. Gray’s Suppl. Pharmacof. 187 
Strongylus gigas. (Rudol.) The Large Strongyle. 2879 
Cobbold Parasites 377 In the Deangunid and Talybont 
districts these strongyles proved terribly fatal to mountain 
ponies. 2886 A then sewn 30 Jan. 17 1/3 Strongylus axei.. 
also shows affinity with the grouse strongyle and with the 
stomach worm of lambs. 

attrib. 2879 Cobbold Parasites 338 Strongyle embryos. 
Strongyle 2 (strp'nd^il). Zool, Alsoinmod.L. 
form strongyla. [ad. Gr. arpoyybkr) fern, (agreeing 
with flafMas Rhabdus) of arpoyyvkos round.] A 
sponge-spicule of the rhabdus type, rounded at 
both ends. Hence Stro’ngylate, Btxo'ngylote 
adjs., having the shape of a strongyle. 

2887 S. O. Ridley in Challenger Rep. *XX. p. xvi, Stron- 
gyla ; here the spicule is not pointed at all, hut the ends are 
evenly rounded off. Ibid. 36 Spicules.— Oxeote tostrongy- 
lote, size variable. 2887 Sollas in Encycl, Brit. XXII. 416/a 
(Sponges) Usually pointed ( oxeatt ) at the ends, they [the 
spicular rays] are also frequently rounded off {strongylate), 
or thickened into knobs ( tylotate ), or branched [cladose). 
Ibid., The rhabdus if pointed at both ends is known as an 
oxea.% if rounded at both ends as a strongyle, 2900 E. A. 
Minchin in Ray Lankester’s Treat, Zool. n. Sponges 137 
Whether the extremities are sharp ('oxeote'), ..rounded 
strongylote knobbed tylote ') [etc.]. 

StrongylO- (str^ndgiln), before a vowel 
etrongyl-, used Zool. as combining form of 
Strongyle 2 in names for forms of sponge-spicule. 
Strongyla'ster [Gr. aarr\p star], a rhabdus 
strongylate at one extremity and star-shaped at the 
other. Stro'ngyloclad, Stxongylo'xea : see qnols. 

1888 W. T. Sollas in Challenger Rep. XXV. p, Iv, Stron- 
gyloclad, the esactine is strongylate, the ecactine cladose. 
Ibid., Strongyloxea, a rhabdus with a strongylate esactine 
and oxeate ecactine. Ibid. 417 The microsclere when present 1 
is a spheraster or oxyaster or strongylaster. 
Strongyloid (str^ndgiloid), a. and sb. Zool. 
[f. mod.L. Strongylus : see Strongyle 1 and-oro.] j 
a. adj. Resembling a strongyle, b. sb. A strongy- 
loid worm. 

1879 Cobbold Parasites 335 The growth and metamor- ! 
phoses which I witnessed in strongyloid larvae taken from 
earth-worms.. were remarkably japid. Ibid. 336 Leuckart 1 
supposes that all these strongyloids require a change of hosts 
befoie [etc.J. 1883 Athtuseum Mar, 381/3 Prof. Simonds 
regarded the worm as a species of Strongylus . . . It is found 
that what was at first regarded as the head turns out to be 
the tail, so that the supposed strongyloid character is in* 
correct. 

Stronke, stronkg, rare obs. ff. Strong a. 
f Stro-ntane. Cltem. Obs. [f. Stront-ictm + 
-ANE.] Davy’s name for strontium chloride, SrCl, 
282a Sir H, Davy Chem. Philos. 343 From direct experi- 
ments I ascertained that 30 parts of strontane consisted of 
about 29 parts of metal and 21 of chlorine. 

Strontia (str^njia). Chem. [f. Strontian : 
see -IA.] One of the alkaline earths, the monoxide 
of strontium. Also attrib. in stronlia -water, the 
aqueous solution of hydrate of strontium. 

180a Chenevix in Phil, Trans. XCII. 341 No precipitate 
took place from a mixture of barytes-water and strontia- 
water. 2802 Sketch of Paris II. Ixix. 387 Crystallized sul- 
phate of strontia, in the mines of Villefort. 2812 Sir H. 1 
Davy Chem. Philos. 343 One combination of strontium with 
oxygene only is at present known ; it is strontia, or strontites, 
the substance procured by burning strontium. 1884 Health 
Exhib. Catal. 19/2 Sugar, extracted from molasses by 
Strontia. Samples of Strontia, in different stages. 
Sjbrontian (strp’npan), Also 8 strontion, 
atrontean, 8-9 atrontbian, 9 strontiane. [The 


name of a parish in Argyllshire, where ate the lead 
mines in which the mineral was discovered.] (Orig. 
f strontian earth, lime, mineral, spar.) Properly, 
native strontium carbonate, but more commonly 
applied loosely to strontia, sometimes to strontium. 
Not now in scientific use. + Strontian -water = 
strontia water : see Strontia. Strontian yellow : 
a yellow colour produced by adding potassium 
chromate to a solution of a strontium salt. 

2789 A. Crawford in Med. Conttnun. II. 354 The Strontean 
mineral. 2793 T. C. Hope in Trans. R. Soc. Edin (1798) 
IV. 11, 6 When heat is applied to the Strontian spai, it 
crackles a little. Ibid. 23 The specific gtavity of the Stron- 
tian far exceeds that of calcareous spar. 2794 Kirwan in 
Trans. R. Irish A cad. V. 246 Equal parts quartz and Stron- 
thian lime, metted [etc,]. 2794 Schmeisser in Phil. Trans. 
LXXXIV. 424 Another earth, which may be called Stron 
tion earth. 280a T. Thomson Sy&t. Chem. I 425 The so- 
lution, known by the name of strontian water. 2804 R. 
Jameson Mite. I. 398 Stiontiane. . . Its most common colour 
Is intermediate between aspaiagus and apple green. 1815 
J. Smith Panorama Sci. Art II. 458 This mineral is the 
carbonate of stiontian. 2832 Brewster Nat. Magic v. 
(1833) 113 The led might perhaps be procured in sufficient 
quantity from the nitrate and other salts of strontian. 2836 
B. H. Smart, Strontian , a white earth, also called Shontia. 
2834 Fairholt Diet. Terms Art, Strontian Yellow, a solu- 
tion of strontian, added to chromate of potash. It is a pale 
canary-yellow, and is a pei manent colour. x86o Pifsse Lab. 
Chem. Wonders 256 When it [the flame] is crimson, there is 
stiontian. 2870 Baring-Gould In Exiiu Israel I. ix. 13a 
A vase, in which burned strentian and spirits of wine, cast- 
ing a red glare into the water. 

F Strontia'nic, a. Obs. [f.ptec. + -ic.] Stron- 
tianic earth = Strontia. 

2812 Pinkerton Petral. I. Introd. p. xli, The alkaline 
earths, that is the calcareous, magnesian, barytic, strontianic. 

Strontianiferous (si rp nfiani-f&as), a. Geol. 
[f. Strontian + -(i)ferous.] Containing strontian. 

2888 Lond. etc. Philos. Mag. Ser. V. XXV. 238 The Stron- 
tianiferous marls of Meudon. 

Strontiauite (strp-njianait). Min. [f. Stron- 
tian + -ITE.] Native stiontium carbonate. 

1794 Kirwan in Trans. R. Irish Acad. V. 244 The fiist 
account I received of this substance, which L shall call 
Stronthianite, was from Dr. Crawford in the year 1790 2794 
Schmeisser in Phil. Trans. LXXXIV. 418 Account of a 
mineral Substance, called Strontionite. 28x2 Sir H. Davy 
Chem. Philos. 343 Strontianite, a mineral found at Strontian 
in Scotland, 2922 Return Brit. Museum I9S- 

Strontic (Strp ntik), a. Chem. [f. STRONT-1UM + 
-10. Cf. F. strontique .] Of or pertaining to stron- 
tium. (Said of salts : now superseded by the attrib. 
use of the sb.) 

2883 Science I, 490/1 Strontic vanadate was prepared, by 
fusion of the acid with sodic bromide and strontic bromide. 

+ Strontites (stipnlai-t/z). Chem. Obs. [f. 
Stront-ian + -ites (the ending was suggested by 
that of barytes, but assimilated in foim to Gr. -irijr : 
see -ite).] = Strontia. 

1793 T. C. Hope in Trans. It. See. Edht. (1798) IV. v. B, 
I shall . . take the liberty of calling it by the name of Stron- 
tites ; by which I wi-ih to be understood to mean the earthy 
matter in a state of purity, in the same way as lime and 
barytes denote the pure earthy bases of calcareous spar .and 
of aerated barytes. 2805 Saunders Min. IV aters 343 N itrat 
of strontites; 182a [see Strontia]. 1830 Ure. Did. Arts 
1192 Syrup possesses the property of dissolving alkaline 
earths, lime, magnesia, strontites, barytes. 

t Stronti'tiCj a. Chem. Obs. [f. Strontit-is + 
-10.] Pertaining to strontia. 

*793 T. C. Hope in Trans. R. Soc. Edin. (1798) IV. II. jo 
These solutions are possessed of all the properties of Stron- 
titic water above lecounted. Ibid. 22 Strontitic spar. 1807 
J. Murray Syst. Chem, III. 69s The natuial species of the 
Strontitic Genus aie those in which the earth is mineralized 
by sulphuric and by carbonic acids. 

Strontium (strp*nP»m). Chem. [f. Strontia : 
see -IUM.] The metallic base of strontia ; a dark- 
yellow metal, fusible at red heat. Symbol Sr. Also 
attrib,, as strontium chloride, etc. 

The salts of strontium are chiefly used for imparting a 
deep-red colour to flame. , , 

2808 Sir H. Davy in Phil. Trans. XCVI 1 I. 346, I shall 
venture to denominate the metals from the alkaline earths 
barium, strontium, calcium, and magnium. 1868 Roscoe 
Elem, Chem. 178 Copper is the only red-coloured metal 
known, whilst gold, stiontium, and calcium, are yellow 
289 tPhotogr, Ann. II. 447 [Price list enumerates:] Stion- 
tium acetate, bromide, carbonate, chloride, iodide, nitiaic 
(pure, recrystallised), nitrate (commercial). 19x6 Med. Ft ess 
$ Circular xo May 419/a Lactate of strontium 2 gi amines 
a day, to control the albuminuria. 

Stroock, -en, obs. ff. of pa. t. of Strike v. 

Stroof, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. ot Strive v. 

Strook(e, -en. : see Strike v., Stroke. 

Stroop, var. form of Stroup dial. 

Stroot(e, obs. foims of Strut v . 1 

Stroove, obs. pa. t. of Strive v. 

Strop (strpp), sb. Foims : 4-5 stroppe, 5-6 
strope, 1, 8- strop. [OE. strop (once only) = 
(M)Du., (M)LG. strop, OHG. sl-rupf masc. (a 
derivative of the same meaning is MHG., mod.G. 
slriipfe fem., LG. strippe : see Strip sb. 2 ), prob. a 
WGer. adoption of L. struppus, stroppus, strap, 
band (? a. Gr. <rrp 6 <pos), whence OF. eslrope (mod.F. 
estrope, Strops), Pr. estrop-s, Catal.es/rqp, Pg.es/rqpo 
rowlock-strap, It. stroppa strap, band. 



STROP. 


STROTHER. 


* In the 17th c. the dial, form Strap sb. appears beside the 
original form ; subsequently it appears in all senses, and in 
some of them is now the usual form.] 

1 1 . A band, thong ; a loop or noose of leather, 
etc. Obs. (Cf. Strap sb. 1.) 

In quot. c 1030, a thong or line for lashing an oar to a 
thole-pin. 

c X050 Siippl, JElfric's Voc. in Wr.-VVulcker 181/43 Strap- 
pus , strop, uel ai wifiSe. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 33 
Bynde the corde faste to the lynde, and make a rydyng 
knotte or a strope. 15. . Ld. Fergus' Gaist 83 in Bannatyne 
MS. (Hunter. Club) l 336 And it wald play and hop, Abowt 
the heid ane stre strop. 1353 Elyot's Diet., Amentum, a 
tbonge, or that whiclie is bounden to the middes of a darte 
or iavelyn wherwith it is throwen, a strope or a loupe. 1733 
Pres. St. Russia II. 378 A Strop of Leather tied about the 
Beast’s Head like a Halter. 

+ b. Surg. A band used in setting a fractured 
limb. (Cf. Strap sb. 7 a.) Obs. 

1741 Ettrick Mack for reducing Fractures of Thigh in 
Phil. Trans, XLI. 563 The Leg is suspended by Bands, one 
of which is placed at the Ancle, from the Sides of which pass 
Two Strops, to join the inferior Knee. band. 

2 . A ring or band of hide or of rope with its ends 
spliced together, used upon a mast, yard, rope, etc., 
as a fastening or as a purchase for tackle ; esp. a 
bond of rope, iron, or chain fastened round a pulley 
or block. Chiefly Naut. (Cf. Strap sb. a.) 

1357 in Pipe Roll 33 Edw. Ill m. 34/3, j. poleancre rope 
cum le stroppe. *409 Ate. Exch. K. R. 44/11 (3) m. 3 In 
.xxij. lb. et di. de cordis .. expenditis in factura del stroppes 
infra bargiam, 14*7 in For. Acc. 8 Hen. V, G/i# >i Bow- 
lynes j Stroppe.. j Tooppe. *485 Naval Acc. Hen. VII 
(t8g€) 36 Poleis with Stroppes.. liij. Ibid. 38 Stroppes of 
Russewale, ij. 1744 J. Pmurs Jml. Exped. Anson 139 We 
also had one of the Strops of our Bobstay broke, 1769 Fal- 
coner Did. Marine (1780) Strop, a piece of rope spliced 
into a ciicular wreath, and used to surround the body of 
a block; so that the latter may be hung to any particular 
station about the masts, yards, or rigging... Strops are also 
used occasionally to fasten upon any large rope, for the 
put pose of hooking a tackle to the eye, or double part 
of the strop. 1789 Trans. Soc. Arts VII. 177 The line 
was fixed [to the harpoon] by a strop, made of fore, 
ganger, our wire-shackles being all broke. 1846 A. Young 
Naut. Diet, 339 Any short piece of rope, with its ends 
spliced together, gets the name of a strop. Such strops 
are used for various purposes, as, for hooking a tackle to. 
i860 G, S. Nares Naval Cadet's Guide 37 A single strop 
with a thimble seized in. 1875 Clark Russell Wreck of 
Grosvenor xvii, Clapping on strops to the collar of the 
mainstay. 1883 Man. Seamanship for Boys 32, Q. What are 
masthead pendants! A, Strops or short pieces of rope, 
fitted.. upon the heads of the lower masts, for applying 
tackles for staying the masts or setting up lower rigging. 
191a J. Masefield in Engl. Rev. Oct, 340 The noisy naif, 
deck rang with mirth, For two ship’s boys were putting on 
the strop, 
b. (See quot.) 

1875 Knight Did, Meek., Strop (Rope-making), a rope 
with an eye at each end, used in twisting strands. 1 

3 . A strip of leather (or of a special textile), or 
a strip of wood covered with leather or other 
suitable material, used for sharpening a razor ; a 
razor-strop. (Cf. Strap sb. 8 dial.) 

170a Post Man 3-5 Feb. 2/1 Strops for setting Razors, 
Pen-knives, &c. upon. 1833 Scott Nigel viii, You are 
wanted more than a strop for a blunt razor. 1844 Dickens 
Mart. Chuz. xxix, He happened to have been sharpening 
his razors... a huge strop dangled from the wall. 1887 F. 
Francis Jun. Saddle <$■ Mocassin 64 Three various strops 
were necessary to put an edge on the razor that was to exe- 
cute me. 

+ 4. A narrow band of metal ; = Strap sb. 9 . 

. J S73~4 in Swayne Sarum Church-w. Acc. (1896) 122 Mend- 
inge of the stropes of iij belles, xij d. 1603-4 Ibid. 152 I1011 
stroppes and bolts and kayes for the belles. 

5. Comb., as strop-maker, strop-bound adj, 

1736 Gent l . Mag. VI. 607/2 Soap-boilers, Razor-makers, 
Hone-makers, Strop-makers, &c. *867 Smyth Sailor's 

Word-bk., Strop-bound block, a single block used in the clue 
of square-sails for the clue-lines to lead through. 

Strop, a. dial. ? Obs. [Cf. Strop v. 2 ] Strop 
milch cow = Strapper 2 , Stropper. 

1781 in Hist. Chesterfield (1839) 339 For every strop milch 
cow, one penny. 

Strop (strpp), z/.i [f. Strop sb.] 

1 . trans. To sharpen or smooth the edge of (a 
razor) with a strop. 

_ 1841 Dickens Barn. Fudge xxv, The raven, .after a long 
inspection of an epitaph, would strop his beak upon the 
grave to which it referred. 1830 Holtzapffel Turning 
III, 113s The razor is always stropped backwards, and usu- 
ally fiom heel to point. 1853 Lytton My Novel ri. ix, 

‘ Well ? ' cried the Squire, suspending the operation of strop- 
ping his razor. 

2 . Naut. To furnish (a block) with a strop. Cf. 
Strap vfi r. 

c i860 H, Stuart Seaman's Catech. 29 How do you strop 
a block with a short splice? 

Hence Stropped ppl. a. Stropping* vbl, sb. ; 
(a) the action of the verb ; (b) concr. (Naut.) rope 
for m'aking strops. 

_i8so Holtzapffel Turning III. 1136 A razor from con- 
tinued use and stropping, has become dull. 1875 Bedford 
Sailor's Pocket Bh. x. (ed. 2) 362 Table of Size of Rope 
Stropping. 1883 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 73 An iron- 
stropped block. Ibid. 81 The. .blocks. .are iron stropped. 
1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal, 8 Internal Iron Stropped; 
External Iron Stropped: Wire Stropped: Rope Stropped. 
*893 For des-M itch kll Gt, Mutiny 287 As keen an edge as 
a welLstropped razor. 
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Strop (str^p), v . 2 dial. [Cf. Strap v. 2 , Strip ».3] 
trans, = Strap v.S 

i884 Streatfeild Line, Dentes 367 Strop , to draw the 
last milk from the teats of a cow ; Strappings, the last milk 
that comes before the udder is empty. 

1 * Strope, v. Obs. rare. [? a. Du. stroopen : 
see Strip vX\ trans. = Strip ».i 

1337 Andrew tr. Brunswyke's DistylL Waters 1. xix. bv, 
Ye shal strope the herbes and leues from theyr steles and 
stalkes. Ibid. 1. xx, b vj. 

Strope, obs, pa. t. of Strip vfi 
II Strophanthus (strofe’njws). [mod.L. (De 
Candolle 1S02), f. Gr. orpotp-os twisted cord + dvdos 
flower], a. Bot. A genus of plants of the N.O. 
Apocynacese, native of tropical Africa and Asia, 
having strongly poisonous qualities ; a plant of this 
genus, b. A poisonous drug extracted from the 
seeds ofvarious species of this genus, used by certain 
African tribes as a poison for arrows ; in recent 
pharmacy used as a cardiac tonic. 

1888 Lancet 11 Feb. 291/2 Fracnkel, Guttmann, and Lang- 
gaard have recently given the result of their experience with 
strophanthus. 1898 Rev. Brit. PJiarm. 8 Two ounces of the 
extract of strophanthus is made from 1 oz. of seed. 1899 
Allbutt' s Syst. Med. VII. 731 The insomnia of heart disease 
is benefitted by digitalis, strophanthus, strychnine, [etc.]. 
1906 Alice Werner Natives Brit. Central Africa viii. 189 
The poison for spears and arrows is iu most cases strophan- 
thus. 1911 Spectator 11 Jan. 36/2 An arrow poisoned with 
the usual strophanthus &c. will kill the person wounded. 

Strophe (str<?u-/»). PI. strophes (-f«), stro- 
phes (strou-ff.) Also 7 in L. form stropha. [a. Gr. 
arpoipj), lit. ‘ turning f. arpop-, arpetpuv to turn. 
Cf. late L. stropha , Fr. strophe , Sp. estrofa , Pg. 
estrophe , It. strofa , strofe, stanza.] 

L In Greek choral and lyric poetry, and imita- 
tions of this: A series of lines forming a system 
the metrical structure of which is repeated in a fol- 
lowing system called the Antistrofhe. Also, in 
wider sense, one of two or more metrically corres- 
ponding series of lines forming divisions of a lyric 
poem . Hence occas. (after Fr. ) used with reference 
to modern poetry as equivalent to Stanza. 

Originally the word CTpoijnj , 1 turning was applied to the 
movement of the chorus from right to left, and avriarpo^, 
* counter-turn to its returning movement from left to right ; 
hence these terms became the designations of the portions 
of the choric ode sung during these movements respectively. 

1603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor, 1257 By making turnes 
and winding cranks so strange In all bis strophes, and those 
without the range Of harmony. i6*a [see Antistrophe]. 
1671 Milton Samson Of Tragedy, The Measure of Verse 
usd in the Chorus is of all sorts,., without regard had to 
Strophe, Antistrophe or Epod. 1755 Gray Let. Poems (1775) 
233 Neither am I quite of your opinion with regard to strophe 
and antistrophe ;.,methinks it has little or no effect on the 
ear, which scarce perceives the regular return of metres at 
so great a distance from one another. 1774 Warton Hist. 
Eng. Poetry 1 . Diss. i. f3b, The bard extorted a speedy 
pardon . . by producing the next day before the king at dinner 
an ode of more than thirty strophes. 1796 Kollmann Ess. 
Mus. Harmony xii. 83 It is not sufficient to observe the 
metre of the verse only according to the nature of its 
strophes, verses, and feet, with their subdivisions. 1833 
Thomasina Ross Bontertuek's Hist. Sp. Lit, I. 243 Luis de 
Leon, .discarded the prolixstyle of the canzone, andimitated 
the brevity of the strophes of Horace, in romantic syllabic 
measures and rhymes. 1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev >. III. v. iv, 
The Address we do not give ; for indeed it was in strophes, 
sung vivd voce, with all the parts. 1841 Penny Cycl. XX. 
420/1 The Sapphic strophe consists of three Sapphic verses 
followed by a versus Adonicus. x86x Paley Msihylus (ed, 2) 
7 agst. Thebes in note, Hermann distributes the remainder 
of tbe chorus into strophae and anlistrophae. 1886 Rvskin 
Prmterita I. 272 The balanced strophes of classic and 
Hebrew verse, 1893 M. Hewlett Earthvjork out of Tus- 
cany 103 What a romance we should have had fi om Gau tier, 

. . wbat a strophe from Baudelaire half-obscene, half-mourn- 
ful, wholly melodious. 1896 R. G. Moulton Lit. Study 
Bible i. 58 The simplest case is where each antistrophe 
immediately follows its strophe. 

fig, 1849 J. Martineau Ess., Rev. etc. (1891) IV. 449 Law 
ana love are but the strophe and antistrophe of the great 
chorus of redemption. 

2 . Bot. (See quot. 1866.) ? Obs. 

1846 J. Hudson tr. Link in Rep, & Papers Bot. ( Ray Soc.) 
348 The oblique lines which Schimper called spirals (wendel), 
and which our author terms * Strophes ’. 1866 Trtas. Bot. 
1103/1 Strophe , a term applied to tbe spirals formed in the 
development of leaves, 1900 B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot. 
Terms, Strophes pi. any spirals shown in phyllotaxy. 

Strophic (strp'fik), a. Prosody, [f. Stroph-e 
+ -10. Cf. Antistrophic.] a. Pertaining to stro- 
phes ; consisting of strophes, b. Belonging to the 
strophe as distinguished from the antistrophe. 

1848 Class. Museum V. 386 As regards Pindar, tbe frag, 
ments of the first dithyramb,, .give evidence of strophic com- 
position. 1861 Paley Mschydus (ed, a) Supplices 62 note, 
Either the strophic or tbe antistrophic verse must be altered, 
1866 Lytton Lost Tales Miletus Pref. x, The strophic metres 
of the ancients. 1896 R. G. Moulton Lit. Study Bible i, 62 
The reader must be on the watch to distinguish the * strophic 
structuie where the stanzas, may be unequal, from the 
1 antistrophic structure ’, in which the two stanzas of a pair 
are exact counterparts. 1906 Expositor June 363 [He] 
illustrates the ordinary parallelisms and strophic phenomena. 

gtfTOphi r-al (strp'fikal'l r a. Prosody, [f. Strophe 
+ -ical.] = Strophic fa. 

1886 C. A. Briggs Messianic Proph. Pref. p. xii, There 
is a large amount of scepticism among Hebrew scholars as 
to.. the stiophicai organization of Hebrew poetry. 1907 


Times Lit. Suppi. 13 Mar. 8a/i Correction of errors, partly 
. .by attention to the metre and sttophical auangement. 

Hence Strophically adv, 

1848 Class. Museum V. 381 Songs strophically connected 
with each other. 

Strophiolate (strp-fialA), a. Bot. [ad. mod.L. 
strophioldtus, f. strophiolum : see Strophioie and 
-ate.] Furnished with a strophioie. 

1821 S. F. Gray Brit.Plants 1 1 . 667 Polygaleas, . . Seed pen- 
dulous ; hilum strophiolate or comose. 1830 Lindlev Nat, 
Syst. Bot. 37 Seeds with a strophiolate apex, often winged. 

Strophioie (stqrfitful). Bot. [a. mod.L. stro- 
phiolum (Gartner 1788; ofien incorrectly stro- 
phiola), a use of L. strophiolum, dim. of stropliium 
chaplet, ad. Gr. crpo<ptov, f. crpotp-, orpeipeiv to 
turn, twist. Cf. F. strophioie.] An excrescence or 
tubercle surrounding the hilnm of certain seeds. 

1839 Lindley introd. Bot. (ed. 3) 247 Mirbel has ascer- 
tained that in Euphorbia Lathyris the strophioie is the 
fungous foramen of the primine. 1861 Bentley Man. Bot. 
342 Other botanists.. instead of using the two teims stro- 
phioles and caruncles as synonymous with each other, apply 
the former term only wheu they proceed from the hilum, and 
the latter to those from the micropyle. 1870 II enf icy's Bot. 
§ 428 Tumeracea. . . Seeds albuminous, with a strophioie or 
false aril. *874 R. Brown Man. Bot. 502 Strophioie. — Under 
the name of Strophiola, Gartner has described certain cel- 
lular excrescences on the integument of various seeds. 

Strophoid (strp-foid). Geom. [ad. T/.sirophoide, 
f. Gr. aTpotpos twisted cord : see -oid.] (See quot. 
1880.) Hence Strophoi’dal a. and sb. 

1880 W. W. Johnson in Amer. Jml, Math. III. 320 The 
term Strophoid has been applied by French writeis to a cubic 
curve, of which the symmetrical form has been discussed by 
• Dr. James Booth under the name of the Logocyclic Curve. 
..I have venluied to use the word in a more extended sig- 
nification, and define the strophoid as the locus of the inter- 
section of two straight lines which rotate uniformly about 
two fixed points in a plane. 1883 E. Barnes in Johns Hop. 
kins Univ. Circular II. 145 A Note on the Strophoids. 
1908 Roy. Soc. Catal. Sti. Papeis, Subj. Index I. 535/1 
Strophoid [several refs, to foieign periodicals]. Ibid, 535/2 
S trophoidaL curves of 3rd degree. Ibid. 631/2 Logocyclic 
curve . . or strophoid. Ibid. 652/2 S trophoidals. 

|| Strophulus (strp-fizllfe). Path. [mod.L. 
(* Reddegownde, strophulus ’ Huloet 1552, and later 
Lat.-Eng. Diets.), app. a coiruption of med.L. 
strophulus ‘redgownd’ ( Prornp . Parv.), corrup- 
tion of L. scrofula (Scrofula), misapplied to an 
eruptive disease.] A papular eruption on the skin 
of infants ; it has several varieties, known popu- 
larly as red-gum, white-gum, tooth-rash, etc. 

1808 Willan Cutaneous Dts. I. 16 The Strophulus is a 
papulous eruption, peculiar to infants, and exhibiting a 
variety of forms. 1823-7 Good Study Med. (1829) V- 565 
The tooth -rasli is the severest foim in which strophulus 
shows itself. 1876 Bristowe Th. $ Pract. Med. (1878) 348 
Many attacks of so called ' strophulus’. .aiereally due to the 
operations of the above animals [jc. gnats, fleas, and bugs]. 

Stroppado, obs. form of Strafpado. 

Stropper (strp'pai), dial. [f. Strop v. 2 + -er 1.] 
= Strapper 2 . 

1707 Terrier of South Hykeham , Lines. (E.D.D,) Fora 
new bare cow thiee pence, for a stropper three half-pence. 

tstro'sser. Obs. Also 6 straser. [Of obscure 
origin : the relation to Trouser is uncertain, Cf. 
Strocse.] = Trouser. 

1598 in Malone's Shake. (1790) I. ir, 301 Item, iij payer of 
red strasers and iij fares gowne of buckrome. 1599 Shaks. 
Hen . V, 111. vii. 57 Belike she was old and gentle, and you 
rode like a Kerne of Ireland, your French Hose off, and in 

? our strait Strossers. 1609 Dekicer Gull's Horn-bk. i, 7 '1 he 
talians close strosser, nor the French standing coller. C1613 
Middleton No Wit like Woman's 11, i. 39 Bus son a-hoise- 
back in cloth-of-gold bieeches, while he himself goes to the 
* devil a-foot in a pair of old strossers 1 1637 1- Jones & 
Davenant Brit. Triumphans 13 His Squire apparel! ’d in a 
yellow Coat, with wide sleeves, and strosseis cut in paines 
ofyellow and watchet 
Strost : see Strust v. (== Trust.) 

Strot, var. Strut sb. Obs. 
t Strothe, ? sb. Obs. rard~\ [Peril, for * strode, 
repr. OE. strdd marsh (cf. Strother) ; perh. meta- 
thetically a. ON. storb small wood (cf. Storth , 
-storih in Yorks, and Derbyshire place-names).] 

? A marsh ; ? a small wood. 

13. . Gave, fy Gr. Knt. 1710 At he last bi a littel dich be 
lepez ouer a spenntS, Stelez out ful stilly bi a strothe rande. 
t Strothe, a- obs. rare~\ (Meaning obscure.) 
13. . E, E. Allii. Poems A, 115 A[s] stremande stemez 
quen strode men slepe. 

f Stro ther, north. Obs. Also 5 strothre, 
stroudyr, strowder, atrwder, struther, struder, 
-ire, 5-6 struthir. [App. related to OE. strdd 
marsh : cf. the place-name S/rood.] A marsh. 

The Peebles Charters (ed. 1872) 1457-1569 frequently men- 
tion a piece of land called * The common Strother’. 

? a 1300 Feodarium Prior at. Dvnelm. (Suitees) 203 note, 
Ab ea cruce usque in medium Strother qu® proxima est ver- 
sus Hoccale. 1479 Hexham Priory , Black Bk. (Surtees) II. 
16 Inter moram de Stancrofte et le Syde usque le Lang- 
strothre. Ibid. 17 Et sic a la Hac dnecte usque le strothre. 
i486 Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot, 348 Cum una mai resia vulgariter 
nuncupata astrudire juxta le Berresdikis. 1576 Reg. Mag. 
Sig. Scot. 0386,297/1 Peciam terre vocatam the Cobstrutbir 
extendentem ad 2 acras. 1833 Morton Mon. Annals Tcvioi- 
dale 116 Crailing.. was granted by David I., with tbe crag 
in the same vill,and easements in the adjoining stiothei, in 
exchange for lands at Hardingesthoin. 
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STBOTHIR. 

•}• StrO’tllir. Obs. rare. Also strodir. [Con- 
traction of OE. sUor-rSSor steer-oar: see Steer 
sb.% and Rudder.] A steering oar, helm, rudder. 

[£897 jElfjsed Gregory's Past. C. lvi. 431 Bat hit wsere 
swelce se stiora slepe on midre sae, & foilure oaet sttorroour.j 
14 . . Bcryn 1580 And put in goddis gowernaunce, ly ff, Shtppe 
& s troth lr. Ibid. 1884 To sese both Shipp & strodir. 

f Stroublance. 06s. (Inquots. Se.) Forms: 
5 strublanoo, -ulanee, 5-6 -Ians, 6 -lens. [Aphe- 
tic f. Distuoublanoe.] Disturbance, molestation. 

*439 Inchajfray Charters (S. H. S.) 138. Meg. .neuer sal 
agayn call it. . na mak strublance to thaim in the said landis. 
*496 Extracts AbercL Reg. (1844) I. 59 Gyf euer the said 
Willame committis ony offense or strubulance to' the said 
Thomas. 1343 Ibid. 190 Wm. Mathesone, fyscher, wes 
convict • . for the strublens of John Valcar, « « and strublens of 
all his bottis schipping. *5 ^ Ibid. II. 172 The strublans 
of this burgh, this day committit be Patrik Chein. 

+ Strouble, a. 06s. rare r 1 . In 5 strowbill. 
[Cf. Strouble v. and Trouble a.] Troublous. 

c *470 Henry Wallace vn. 138 In strowbill wer thou sail 
conteyne full laDg. 

t Strouble, 0. 06s. Also 4-5 atroble, -il(l, 4-6 
struble, 5 stroubel, -ulle, strowble, (? strabil). 
[Aphetic f. Distrouble v. Cf. Stubble 0.] 

1 . tram. To disturb, trouble. 

e 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xviii. {Mary Egypt) 94S J>a thochtis 
for to put me fra, my soroful corce fiat stroblyt sa. 1383 
Wyclif Micak vit. 3 Thei strubliden [1388 sturblidenj to 
gydre it IVulg, conturbavenmt earn], ax 400-50 Wars 
Alex. 836 And Philip falne [was] sare seke & all fie fest 
strubled [Dttbl. stroblet]. c 1425 St. Mary o/Oignies 1. viii. 
in Anglia VIII. 140/32 She kne we fie sleightes and wiles of 
fie enmy, fiat gladly wolde strabil hir. c 1470 Henry Wat. 
lace xi. 1072 The sayr bandys so strowblyt all his thocht. 
1538 Extracts Alcrd. Reg. (1844) I. 156 Als the saydis 
Robert and Johnn bed strublit ..this guid towne, in sloping 
of dansing [etc.]. 

2 . To make turbid or cloudy, 

0x375 Sc. Leg. Saints xl, {Ninian) 571 A cloud vondir 
blak. . stroublitpe ayre. a 1500 Rafts Raving u. 20 7 Thocht 
a day strublyt be the are, Ane vthir efter cumys faire. 
Hence + ^troubling' vbl. sb. Also + Stroubler. 
41x400 Hampoie's Prose Tr. 22 With oute lettynge or 
strobillynge of ivorldely besynes. c 1460 Promp. Parv. 
(Winch.} 439/1 Stroblare, or troblare, perturbator. [The 
entry Is in the alphabetical place of Storb - ; cf. Way 477/2.] 
a 1500 Wtsd. Sol. 632 in Satis Raxing (1870] so The 
strublyne offulys crabis the visman. 

Strouce : see Stbouse 06s. 

Strouoke, obs. pa. t. of Strike 0. 

Stroud (straud). ? Obs. Also 8 strowd. [? f. 
Stroud in Gloucestershire,] 

1 . A blanket manufactured for baiter or sale in 
trading with the North American Indians. Also 
siroud blanket. 

X883 in C. H. Hunt Life E. Livingston (1864) 6 Four gar- 
ments of Strouds. 1751 C.Gist frtus. (1893) 53 Six Strouds, 
two Match-Coats, and a String of Wampum. 175a frnl. 
Capt. Treat 32 (Cent.) Be pleased to give to the son of the 
Piankasha king these two strowds to clothe him. 1809 A. 
Henry Trav. ng Before him, on a new stroud blanket, was 
placed a bason of water. 181* J, J. Henry Camp, agst, 
Quebec 133 A large, but coarse blue blanket, called a stroud. 
XB58 Simmonds Diet. Trade. 

2 . Thematerialofwhich these blanketswere made. 
1759 Ann, Reg. 201, 12 pieces red stroud ; 15 ditto, blue. 

1805 Pike Sources Mississ. (1810) 27 Five yards of blue 
stroud. 1844 G. Dodo Textile Maituf. iv. 139 A kind of 
cheap cloth, called 1 stroud ' made from woollen rags, was 
exported to North American Indians. 

3 . attrib. 

1683 in C. H. Hunt Life E. Livingston (1864] 7 Four 
Stroud-Coats and Two duffel-Coats. 

Hence Strou’ding vbl. sb. m prec. 2. 

18x4 Bracicenridge fritl. in Views of Louisiana 201 The 
merchandise, which consisted of strouaing, blankets,, .guns, 
beads, &c. _ 1886 Century Mag, Nov. 33/2 A few yards of 
blue strouding such as the Indians used for breech-clouts. 

+ strough, v. Obs. rare~\ [? Corrupt var. of 
Trough v. (which, however, is not recorded in this 
sense).] trans. ? To subject (a mineral deposit) 
to a process by which the ore or metal is separated 
from other matter. 

x<St8 S. Atkinson Gold Mynes Scot. (Bannatyne Club) 2 
Sufficient water.. with which all sorts of earth are to be 
washed or scowred, else huddled, and so stroughed. 
Strougle, obs. form of Struggle 0. 

StTOUit, obs. pa, t. of Strew v. 

8troul(e, obs. forms of Stroll. 

Stroumpet, obs. form of Strumpet. 
Strounde, obs. form of Strand sb. 1 
Strounger, obs. form, of Stranger. 

StrOUp (strap), Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 4, 6 
stroupe, 5, 7 strowpe, 6 strowp, 7 stroap, 7-9 
Btroop, stroup, [a. ON. strtife (also strjiife ) = 
MSw-, mod.Sw. strafe, Da. sirube , throat.] 

1 . The throat ; the gullet or the wind-pipe. 

1338 R. Brunne Ckron. (1810) 190 He smot him in \>t 
helm, bakward he hare his stroupe, a 1400 Celestin 638 in 
Anglia 1. 83 My weysaunt and my stroupe. 0x440 Promp. 
Parv. 480/2 Strowpe, of the throte, epiglottis. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 369/2 A Strowpe, lien. x66x Reg. Privy Connc. 
Scot. Ser. ni, I. ax They, .went into the byre and cutted the 
stroaps of eight heid of bestiall. X787 Grose Prov. Gloss., 
Stroop, the gullet 01835 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Stroap, 
the gullet, or the wind-pipe. It seems indifferently applied 
to both. 1878 S. H, Miller & Skektchly Finland tv. 131 
Stroop. 
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2 , The spout of a pomp, kettle, teapot, etc. 
Chiefly Se. 

1503 in J. Bain & C. Rogers Liber Protocol. C. Simon 
(1877) I. 335 [Two silver phials, one of which wanted] 
the strowp. 167a G. Sinclair Hydrostaticks (1683) 292 
This defect mignt be supplied by the blowing of Bellows 
from above ground, through a Stroop of Leather, or some 
other thing. 1828 J. W ilson Nod, Ambr. Wks. 1835 H. 74 
That stioop's a gran' pourer. 1842 J . An ON Dottiest. Econ. 
(1837) 224 The stroup of an old tea-pot. 

f 3 . ? A hood. Obs. 

iS7g in Bk. Vnm. Kirk Scot. (1839) 187 The bruit was of 
same [ read some] superstitious rites qwhtlks ware prepared 
for the buriall, as ane qwhyte cross in the mortcloatb, lang 
gownes with stroupes and torches. Ibid., Who returntt 
with answer, that the Lords should cause cover the mort- 
cloath with black velvet, and the stroupes should be 
removit. 

Hence Strouped a., having a spout. Strotrp- 
less a., having no spout. 

1744 Rec. Elgin (1908) II. 339 Apeuter strouped flaggon. 
1802 Medical frill. VIII. 176 It was received into a 
strouped decanter. 1823 Galt Entail\xx\ii, I would na hae 
tied my talent in a napkin, nor hid it in a stroopless tea-pot. 
Stroupe, obs. form of Stirrup. 
fStrouse. Obs. rare. Also strouce. = 
Tbouse sb.i Cf. Strobseb. Obs. 

x6oa Sir f. Oldcastle v. x. 124 Irish. Prethee, Lord 
shudge, let me haue mine own clothes, my strouces there. 
1620 tr. Boccacio's Decameron vn. iii. sgb, [Friar] Reynard 
being stript into his Trusse and straite Strouses. 

t Strouse-man. Obs. rare.- 1 ? 
z688 W. Scot Hist. Hattie Scot. (1894) 45 The Keepers 
and the Strouse-men came, With Shouts from Hill to Hill, 
With Ilound and Horn they rais'd the Deer. 

Strout(e, obs. forms of Strut 0.1 
[Strow, error for frow, Frough a. 

1659 Lady Alimony it. v. D 4 b, The grass Too strow for 
fodder, and too rank for pasture. 1822 Nahes; hence in 
recent Diets.] 

Strow : see Strew v. 

Strowe, strowh, obs. forms of Straw sb. 1 
Strowl(e, Strowt(e : see Stroll, Strut 0.1 
t Stroy, sb. Obs. [In sense 1, ? short for stroy- 
-all or -good : see Stroy 0. b. In sense 2, aphetic 
f. Destroy sb.\ 

1 . One who destroys ; a wasteful person, dial. 

01440 Protnp. Parv. 480/2 Stroy [v.r. stroye], or dystroy- 

are, destructor, dissipator. a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia , 
Shy, Stry-good, r., a wasteful person ; a bad manager or 
economist. 

2 . Destruction. To make stroy of, to make spoil 
of, pillage. 

168a Bunyan Holy War (1905) 386 Nor did they partake 
or make stroy of any of the Necessaries of Mansoul, but 
that which they seised on against the Townsmens will. 
1688 Ld. Dclawkre Adv. to Chtldr. Wks. (1694) 25 To have 
your meat well drest does well, for there is not much differ- 
ence betwi.\t a wilful stroy, and to have a great deal of meat 
spoiled in the dressing, 

Stroy (stroi), 0. Obs. ox arch. Forms: o. 3-3 
struje, 2-4 Btruie, 4 stru(e, strui, strwe, 4-5 
atruye. / 9 . 4-5 strye, 4-6 stria, 5, 7, 9 dial. 
stry. 7. 4 stroje, 4-3 stroie, 4-6 stroye, 4-9 
stroy, [Aphetic f. Destroy 0. ; cf. Astboy 0.] 
trans. To destroy. 

cx 200 Trin. Coll. Horn, 51 pat he sholde fare to J re burh 
of ierusalem and stru^en ib Ibid. 161 [The Devil] struteS 
xihte btleue. a 1300 Cursor M. 9203 In his time. .Iurselem 
was struid [Geftt. stroyd]. *3. . Gaw. 4- Gr. Kut. 2194 Hit 
is he fende, . . pat has stoken me bis steuen, to strye me here. 
1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 587 pei.. study eden to stroyen 
[v.r, strayen ] hym and stroyden hemself. 1382 Wyclif 
Ecclus. xxviii. 17 Wallid cites of riche men it stro^ede. 
c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4953 As clay of ways 1 sail 
baim struye [Vulg. Ps. xvii. 43 deleboi c 1450 Mirk’s Fes- 
tial 72, I woll strye hit [the world] wyth a flod. 1567 Tun* 
berv. Epit. etc. 89 b, Though Tayler cut thy garment out 
of frame, And strie thy stuffs by sowing it amis. 1579 
W. A. Remedy agst. Love (Roxb.) B iiij b, For take away 
the cause of every vice.. You stroy theffect. 1603 J. 
Davies (Heref.) Microcosmos 49 Damn'd Nothing that hast 
such a some. thing stride, How wast begot? x6o6 Shaks. 
Ant, 4 Cl. 111. xi, 54 What I haue left hehinde Stroy'd in 
dishonor. cx6tx Chapman Iliad xxxr. 37 0 Hector! die, 
this man, this homicide, That strait will stroy thee. 1642 
H. More Song of Soul 11. 1. iv. 6 They stroy one th' other 
in fell cankred mood. *8x9 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd 
(1827) 189 As they look’tup ilk lofty wa’, Taktn’ their meiths 
for its downfa'. That they may strike and stroy. 0x825 
Forby Voc. E, Anglia, Stry, to destroy ; to waste. 

+ b. Comb.: stroy-all, stroy-good, a destructive 
or wasteful person. 

1373-80 Tusser H usb. (1878) 21 A giddte braine maister, 
and *stroyal his knaue, brings ruling to ruine and thrift to 
hir graue. 1540 Palsgr. Acolastus 1. iii. F iijb, I retoyce 
..to be called Acolastus .i. a ”stroygood, or a prodigal 
felow. X567 Golding Ovid's Met, xi. (1593) 269 The ctuell 
stroygooa [L. vastatorerti] with his bloodie mouth and 
heere. x6xx Cotgr., Bobancier, an vnthrift, riotous waster, 
superfluous spender, immoderate stray-good. 0x825 stry. 
good [see Stroy sb. 1]. 

Hence + Stroy 'ing vbl. sb. 

1396-7 in Eng. Hist. Rev. (1907) XXII. 303 Ahoicife and 
straying of kynde. ?ci4oo Wyclif s WycJeet (1546) Bj, 
Great stroyeng > of the people of God. 1549 Chekk Hurt 
Sedit. (1569) G iv, How many came to the campes from long 
labour to sodetne ease, and from meane fate to straying of 
vittaile. 1573-80 Tusser Husb. (1878) 106 If shepherd 
would keepe them from stroieng of corne. 

t Stroye*. Obs. Also 4 struier, atruyer, 


STRUCK. 

strier, 5 sfcreier. [Aphetic f. Destroyer.] A. 
destroyer. 

0 1300 Cursor M. 16703 Aha t bou struier* [Gait, struyer] 
0 fre temple, c 1380 Wyclif Was. (1880)128 3yt jies pos- 
sessioneis ben Jieuesand so striers Qf dergye and of good 
lif in the people, c 1381 Chaucer Pari. Fettles 360 1 he 
dtake, sttoyer of his owne kinde. 1589 R. Robinson Golden 
Mitt. (Chetham Soc.) 18 He layes not gether poore men’s 
grounds He is no countrey stroyer. 

Sfcroyl, Stru : see Sthoil, Stroy 0. 

Strub (stf»b), 0. s.w. dial. [Of obscure oiigin : 
cf. Strip 0.] trans. To rob, strip. Also absol. 

c 1680 in A. H. A. Hamilton Quarter Sessions (1S7 8) 220 
[Robert Coad was convicted of] being a night walker, and 
pilfering and strubbing in the night-time. 1867 Rock fitti 
g Me/llxiv, But they’ve a-strubb'd vlower-knats an’ heaths, 
And fudgeed up zum purty wreaths. 1870 Pengelly in H. 
4 Q. Ser. tv. VI. 72/1 Lin East Cornwall thirty years ago) to 
strub was to strip or rob, lb us, we were sard to strub sl 
bird's nest (not the bird) when we took the eggs or young 
birds from it. 

Struble : see Strouble 0. 

+ Strucion. Obs. Forms: 3 strucion, 48tru- 
cioun, struceon, 5 atruecyon. Also in med.L. 
form 4 strucyo, 4-5 strucio, 6 struehio. [ad. 
med.L. strucidnem, a miswriting of L. struthidnem, 
no m. striithio , a. Gr. orpovdlwv, f. arpov66s sparrow 
(6 piyas cr. the ostrich).] The ostrich. (By some 
writers confused with the stork.) 

0x225 Auer. R. 132 ]Je steorc [MS. C. strucion, MS. T. 
ostricej. c 1340 HampOlf Prose Tt. 9 pay are lyke till a 
fowle pat es callede strucyo or storke. 1382 Wyclif_ fob 
xxxix. 13 The fethei of a strucioun [1388 ostriche] is lie to 
the fethens of a ierfalcoun. — Mtcah i. 8. 1388 — Lev. 
xi. 16. 1387 Trevis* Htgden (Rolls) III. xi Salomon., 
closede Asti uctio his biyd m a glas, and pe struccon broujte 
a worme pat hatte Thamir out of wildernesse [1432-50 
MS. Hail. Strucio in both places-, X485 Caxton struccyon). 
C1400 Three Kings Cologne 46 pe which is clepyd strucio. 
c 1500 Kennedy Passion oj Christ 26 As struttioun [MS. A 
Isttuctioun] stif, ns tigar tiranus. 1592 Lodge Euphttes 
Shadow B 1, The birde Struehio [hath] a big body, but weake 
wings. 

Struck (stroll) , fa. ffle. and ffl. a. [pa. pple. 
of Strike 0.] f A. fa. ffle, in special use *= 
Stricken A, Strucken A. 

*594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. i. 92 His Noble Queene [is] Well 
strooke [1597 Q°- stroke] in yenres. x6*o Quarles Argalus 
4 P. 111. 124 An old gray pilgrime, deeply strucke in yeares. 
1787 Minor iv. ii. 206 A person stiuck in years, and of a 
noble deportment, approached. 

B. ffl. a. 

1 . Subjected to a blow or stroke. 

16*7 May Lucan iv. F 5, Make the strooke earth to deluge 
peruious. 1693 J. O. tr. Cowley’s Hist. Plants 1. C.’s Wks. 
1721 III. 272 As soon as Musixk from struck Strings re- 
bounds. 1821 Joanna Bau lie Metr. Leg., Lady G. Bailltt 
xvii, Then from the stiuck flint flew the spark. 1851 W. 
Pole ,in Rimbault Pianoforte (1S60) 185 The elasticity of 
the struck wire would send it [sc. the hammer] down with 
such force that it rebounded. 1875 A. J. Ellis tr. Helm- 
holtz' Sensat. Tone 1. v. 108 1 he dtflerences in the quality 
of tone of stiuck strings. 

b. Wounded : = Stricken ffl. a. B. 1. rare. 

xBog Byron Engl. Maids 841 So the struck eagle., View'd 
his own feather on the fatal dart. 18x9 Shelley Cetict 1. 
ii. 12 Your image, as the hunter some stiuck deer, Follows 
me. 

+ 2 . Of a battle : = Stricken B. 6. Obs. 

16x8-19 Beaum. & Ft. Bonduca 1. i, Ten struck Battels I 
suckt these honour'd scars from. 

3 . Marked, grooved. 

1677 Moxon Meih. Ex etc. iii. 47 Those wheels that have 
more than one Groove in them are called Two, Three, etc. 
Struck- wheels. 1678 Ibid. v. 83 You must not Saw just 
upon the struck line. 

4 . Of a jury: (See quot. 1856. Cf. Strike 0. 14.) 

_ *856 Bouvier Amer. Latw Diet., Struck Jury, a special 
jury selected by stxiking from the pannel of jurors, a cer tain 
number by each party, so as to leave a number required by 
law to try the cause, xgoa Linn Sioty of Mormons 308 A 
struck jury was obtained. 

5 . Of a measure: Levelled with a strickle. = 
Stricken B. 4, Striked. 

x866 Rogers Agric. 4 Prices I.x. 168 Nine struck bushels 
are reckoned as equal to eight heaped. 1883 Gresley Gloss. 
Coal-mining 245 Struck, level full s strickle measure. 

G, Of a plant : That has put forth toots, rooted- 
1856 Del amer Ft. Gat den (1861) 172 Pot off your struck 
chrysanthemums. 

7 . In various industrial arts. 

a. Impressed with a device by means of a die. 

x88x A. Watt Meih. Industr, 190 Another.. branch of 
cheap jewellery manufacture consists in what ts called 
‘struck ' work. Thin sheet gold alloy of various qualities 
is struck by means of a die into any desired form, by wmen 
a hollow shell is obtained ; this is then filled by fusing into 
it a quantity of silver Bolder. x886 B. V. Head in L. Jewitt j 
Eng. Coins 4 Tokens 128 Modern casts made from ancient 
struck originals. . , The lettering and the types on cast coins 
are also less sharply defined than on struck corns. 

b. Electrometallurgy. (See quot. 1881.) 

x88x A. Watt Scietitific Industr. II. 150 It is necessary 

that theartide should be struck,., that is, receive an immea- 

ate coating directly after immersion, when deposition may 
be allowed to progress more slowly. 1909 Century Dtci. 
Suppl. (citing Houston Diet. Elects. 

0. (See quot.) 

1895 Funk's Stand, Diet., Struck fish, fish saturated with 
salt and then smoked. 

d. Struck uf : (of tinware) raised or fashioned 
by means of a press. 



STRUCKEN, 


STRUCTURE. 


1875 Knight Diet. Meek. -3466/1 Other swages operate in 
drop or lever presses upon sheet-metal ; forming the struck- 
up tinware, such as pie-pans, [etc.]. 

8 . Comb. : + s 'truck-blind adj. 
c xfiix Chapman Iliad v. 500 It. .made th’ Heroe stay His 
strooke-blind temples on his hand. 

Strucken, (stro’k’n), pa. ppu. and ppl. a. Obs. 
exc. Sc. and north, [pa. pple. of Stuikb v.] 

A. pa. pple. in special sense — Stricken A. 
Struck A. 

1583-9* Greene Mamillia n. Orb, Calling him which was 
well strooken in yeeres, & yet enamoured, . . not an old louer, 
but a filthie foole. 1586 T. Bright Treat. Mel. xix. xx8 
The aged, farre stroken in yeares, faile in the execution of 
externall actions. 1596 Dalrvmple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, 
1 . 11. 154 Now Metellan weil strukne in 3eiris, [etc.], 1650 
La mo nt Diary (Maitl. Club) *3 Old Inchdearnie..depairted 
out of this life, being a man weill struken in yeares. 1768 
Foote Devil upon two Sticks 11. Wks. 1778 IV. 40 Devil. 
That was composing, indeed. Last. Ay, warn't it, master, 
for a man that is stiucken in years. 

B. ppl. a. = Stricken ppl. a. in various uses. 
Strucken blindness (nonce-use), the condition of being 

struck blind. / 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1 . 1. 123 Lat him 
that strykes be called gillie. & the strukne absoluct. Ibid. 
I. 11. 140 Afor him, in Albion was na vsse of strukne or 
cuinjet money, itfxa J. Davies (Heref.j Muse’s Sacri/. 
(Grosart) 81/2 Yet (like the strucken Fish) we are in hold. 
164a H. More Song of Soul, Paraphr, Interpr. P 7 b, I tune 
my strings. . : some golden vein The strucken chords right 
sweetly shall resound. 1649 Milton Eikan. Fief. B2b, 
That they, .may have none to blame but thir owne folly, if 
they live and dye in such a strook'n blindness. x66x Felt ham 
Resolves, Upon Eccles. ii. it (ed. 8) 382 A strucken Deer, 
xoox G. Douglas House with Gr. Shutters 297 John's asleep 
this strucken hour and mair. 

t Structor. Obs. rarr~ l . [a. L. structor , 
agent-n. from strutre to build.] A builder. 

X63A Sir T. Herbert Trav. 50 These Persians say one 
lamshet was the structor [of the Palace of Persepolis]. 

Structural (stwktiiiral), a. [f. Structure sb. 
+ -At.] Of or pertaining to structure. 

1. Of or pertaining to the art or practice of build- 
ing. Chiefly in structural iron , steel , iron or steel 
intended for building construction. 

1867 Burton Hist, Scot, ii, (1873) 1 . 53 The rise of structural 
skill in Scotland. 1895 Current Hist. V. 608 The great 
demand was for structural iron and steel, xgoa IVestut. Gaz. 
2x May 8/2 Structural steel. 

b. fig. Pertaining to the art of literaiy construc- 
tion. rare. 

1870 Lowell Study Wind. (2871) 188 Chaucer.. had a 
structural faculty which distinguishes him from all other 
English poets, his contemporaries. 

2. Of or pertaining to the structure of a building 
as distinguished from its decoration or fittings. 
Structural load (see quot. 1888 ). 

1877 Jf. D. Chambers Div. Worship 1 Structural and other 
requisites for Divine Worship, «x878 Scorr Ltd. Arc hit. 
(1879) 1 . 69 It was my endeavour to illustrate the mechanical 
and structural portion of the process. 1879 Cassells Techn, 
Educ.l. X83 The general rule, however, is that carpenters’ 
work is structural, and connected with the carcase, whilst 
that of a joiner comprehends the finishings of the outside 
and inside of a bu ilding. 1B86 Con der Syrian Stone-Lore ii. 
(1896) 103 By careful examination I found that the arches 
near the great reservoir were not structural but false. x888 
Lockwood's Diet. Mech. Engin., Structural Load , the load 
due to a structure itself, as distinguished from the imposed 
load. 19x2 T. D. Atkinson Cathedrals 180 The great 
structural supports.. Wykeham retained. 
fig. 1904 S. H. Butcher Harvard Led. 200 The subject- 
matter of poetry is the universal— that which is abiding and 
structural in humanity. 

3. Of or pertaining to the arrangement and 
mutual relation of the parts of any complex unity. 

* 870 Yeats Nat. Hist..Comni. 7 All raw substances contain 
within them structural evidences of the conditions under 
which they were developed. *873 Hamerton Intell. Life in. 


woode roiansatton of Light vi. 76 Ihe mechanical strain 
has imparted to portions of the glass a structural character 
analogous.. to that of a crystal. 1874 Hartwigs Aerial 
World ii. 24 Having obtained a knowledge of the various 
gaseous substances which compose the atmosphere, we will 
nowcast a glimpse on their structuial arrangement. 1884 
tr. Loise's Logic Introd. 7 If, again, a tool is. to fit the 
hand, it must have such other structui al properties as make 
it easy to grasp. 18B7 Athenseum 8 Oct. 463/1 Singleton 
here.. passes at once from the attitude of the eye-witness to 
the attitude of the chronicler, and tells the story., by the 
historical method. Nor was there any structural need for 
him to do this ; he could have [etc.]. 

4. In various scientific uses. 

a. Phys. and Path. Of or pertaining to the or- 
ganic structure of an animal or plant, or a portion 
of an animal or vegetable body. 

1845 Budd Dis. Liver am No structural lesion of the brain. 
x86a Spencer First Princ. 11. xiii. § 104. (1875) 302 The 
structural modifiability of an adult man is greater than that 
of an old man. 1863 Huxley Man's Place in Nat. ii. 103 
The structural differences which separate Man fiom the 
Gorilla and the Chimpanzee. X877 J. A. Allen Amer. Bison 
488 In the structural character of the teeth themselves there 
is nothing that positively settles the question of their identity. 
x88o Bastian Brain i. ax The localization of the path of the 
stimulus leads to structural results of another kind. 1898 
SyeL Soc. Lex., Structural disease, one involving tissue and 
causing change visible to the naked eye or the. microscope ; 
also organic disease in contradistinction to functional disease. 


Comb. X901 Amer. Jml. Psychol, XII, 598 The stiuclural. 
functional psychology question. 

b. Geol. Pertaining to the structure of the earth’s 
crust, of a rock, formation, mountain, or the like. 

1855 0 *r's Circ. Set., Inorg. Nat. 57 The phenomena just 
described are called structural, as affecting the intimate 
sti ucture of the mass, and not merely its external form. x86a 
Dana Man. Geol. iv. vi. 735 There aie three elements at the 
base of the earth’s featuies. First a geogiaphical one . ; 
the second, stiuctural,— the system of cleavage-structure; 
the third dynamical. 1803 B. Willis in 13th Ann. Rep. 
U. S, Geol. Surv. 11. 224 In the Appalachian province there 
ai e four disti icts, each of which is distinguished from the 
others by a prevailing structural type. 

c. Of a branch of a science : Concerned with the 
study of the stiuctures of natural products. 

Structural botany : botany dealing with the structure and 
organization of plants. Structural chemistry : chemistry 
treating of the arrangement or order of attachment of atoms 
in the molecules of compounds. Structural geology, geology 
dealing with the method of the formation of the rocks that 
constitute the earth’s crust ; also called geotedonic geology. 

1835 Lindlev (title), A Key to structural, physiological, 
and systematic Botany. 184a Balfour Man. Bot. 1 Struc- 
tural Botany, or Organography, which has reference to the 
textures of which plants are composed, and to the forms of 
the various organs, x88> Geikie Text-bk. Geol. iv. 474 
Geotectonic (Structural) Geology, or the architecture of the 
earth's crust, 1907 Nature 24 Oct. 654/x Structural chemis- 
try, moreover, is slowly acquiring the mastery over choles- 
tetin by making use of the experience afforded by the syn- 
thetic study of the hydroaromatic substances. 

Hence Strructura'lity rarer*, structural quality 
or character. 

1895 in Funk's Stand. Did . 1909 Century Did. Suppl. 

Structurally (strc-ktiurali), adv. [f. STRUC- 
TURAL 4- -LY 2 .] In stiuctural respects; with re- 
gard to structure. 

1839 Hallam Hist. Lit. hi. iii. § 72 We do not know., the 
entire conditions of organic bodies (even structurally, not as 
living). 1849 Si. Nat, Hist., Mammalia IV. 165 The Sloths 
. .are exclusively arboreal ; . .and for the trees alone are they 
structurally adapted. 1865 Daily Tel. 28 Dec. 5/3 St. Peters- 
burg also is as marvellous a city, structurally speaking, as 
Amsterdam; its palaces, quays, and arsenals are all built on 
piles. x86g Daily News 14 Oct., The question as to whether 
a counting-house which is not structurally severed constitutes 
a good qualification [to vote as a householder], x88z Maciti. 
Mag. XLVI. 500 The houses are. .structurally defective. 
19x5 Ed in. Rev, Jan. 74 Dutch differs little structurally from 
Low German. 

Structure (strzrktiui) sb. [ad. L. structura, 
f. struct-, stniUrt to build : see -urb. Cf. F. 
structure, Sp., Pg. estructura, It. struttura. ] 

1. The action, practice, or process of building or 
construction. Now rare or Obs. 

c 1440 Pallad, on llusb. ix. 134 This doon, the sidis [of the 
tank] make vp with structure [L. quo facto later a putcoi urn 
structura suscipiat\ 1613 R. C, Table Alph, (ed. 3), Struc- 
ture, building, setting in good order. 1624 Wotton Elem. 
Arch. 1. 48 This is yet a weake piece of Structure, because 
the Supporters are subicct to much impulsion. 1693 J. 
Dryden Jr. tr. Juvenal xiv. xi6 His Son builds on, and 
never is content, Till the last Farthing is in Structure spent. 
a 1704 T. Brown Praise of Drunkenness Wks.-iwo I. 32 IF 
we look back into the primitive history of the first ages,., 
from the very first structure bf the world, we shall find [etc.]. 
1726 Leoni Alberti's Archil., Life 5 A Florentine, who had 
worked for him. .in the structure of the Choir. X770 Luck- 
ombe Hist. Printing 292 Presses of his structure became 
..general throughout the Low Countries. 1793 Smeaton 
Edystone L. Pref. p. v, A distinct account of the progress 
and structure of the Edystone Lighthouse. 1844 Disraeli 
Coningsby vn. iii. The scarcity of biick and stone at the 
period of its structure. 

2. Manner of building or construction; the way 
in which an edifice, machine, implement, etc. is 
made or put together. 


that of the Church of Siena. X706 E. Ward Wooden Wot Id 
Diss. (1708) 72 He can spy out the Faults in the Structure 
of a Boat, sooner than those of himself, 177a Pennant Tours 
Scot. (1774) x Chester ; a city without parallel for the singu- 
lar structure of the four principal streets, which are as if 
excavated out of the earth. 1826 Art Brewing (ed. a) 149 
There are variations in the structure of these mills— some 
are worked by hand, others by horse and water. X837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. in, iv, They, .show purchased dirks, 
of an improved structure, made to order. 1908 Animal 
Managcm. (War Office) 170 In speaking of the structure of 
the saddle. 

3. The mutual relation of the constituent parts 
or elements of a whole as determining its peculiar 
nature or character ; make, frame, 
a. gen. 

16x5 Ciiapm/.n Odyss. iv. 1075 An Idoll, that Iphthima did 
present In structure of her euery lineament \marg. Sen as 
membrorum structura], 1657 J. Cooke HalVs Cures Eng- 
Usht 203 My Lady Kainsford beautiful! and of a gallant 
structure of body. 1725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 
262 The admirable structure of this part of the Country. 
*757 R- Price Review Morals i. (1769) 13 Then.. it 
[morality] has no other measure or standard, besides every 
one’s private structure of mind and sensations. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. I. 51 Of the internal Structure of the Earth. 
1803 Brougham Colon. Policy I. 50 The structure of society 
..is the same in all those settlements. *814 Brew si er in 
Phil. Trans. CIV, 438 The interior part of the drop had 
a structure similar to that of fluid glass. 1839 Carlyle 
Chartism iii. (1858) 12 With a feeling of thankfulness rather 
that there do exist men of that structure too. 1872 Mokley 
Voltaire (1886) 2 Men,, became conscious of new fibre in 


their moral structure. 1880 Ha ughton Phys. Geog. ii. 20 
The stiucture of the Southern Hemisphere, 
b. Anat., Biol., etc. 

1615 H. Crookp Body of Man viir. iv. (1631) 730 Of the 
Vse, Figure and Structure of the Hand. 17*5 N. Robinson 
Th. Physick 49 This impeifect Sketch,.. concerning the 
Structure, Mechanism, Laws, Properties, and Motions of 
that System of Matter, that compose a human Body. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. VIII. it Many philosophers.. have., 
minutely examined their [re. caterpillars’] structure and in- 
ternal conformation. 18x4 Sir H. Davy A grit. Chew. 56 
Every plant examined as to external structure, displays at 
least four systems of organs. 1835 J. Duncan Beetles (Nat. 
Libr.)_ X4* An exotic group, very closely related to the 
Gyrini, but offering so many minute modifications of sti uc- 
ture as to warrant their separation into a distinct genus. 
1839 Darwin Orig. Spec. v. (1873) 1x4 Variations of stiucture 
aiistng in the young or larvae naturally tend to affect the 
structure of the mature animal. 1884 Bower & Scott De 
Bary's P hatter. 88 The secretion of dermal glands, .always 
appears first in the walls of the cells, and gives them a 
peculiar structure. 

e. Geol., Min., etc. 

1813 Bakewell Introd. Geol. (1815) 27 Fragments of stone 
broken from simplerocks display ihestructuie of the internal 
pans. 182a Ct laveland Mm. Sr Geol. (ed. 2) 1 . 58 The 
structure of a mineial undoubtedly depends on the shape, 
size, and arrangement of the minute parts, of which it is 
composed. 1879 A. Geikie in kncycl. Brit. X. 229/1 There 
aie two leading types of stiuctuie among locks— crystalline 
or massive, ana fragmental. 

d. "With reference to a literary composition, a 
\eise or sentence, a language, etc. 

1746 Francis tr.. Nor., Epist 1. xix. 37, 1 fear'd to change 
the Stiucture of his Line. 1749 Power if Harmony Pi osaic 
Numbers Pref. 3 A critical Regard to the Stiucture of their 
Periods. 1789 New Land. Mag. July 361/x A new faice. . 
was presented last Satuiday at this theatre. r l he structure 
is light and pleasant. 1814 Kedle Occas. Papers (1877) 154 
1 heie remain two sorts of imitation instrumental to Poetry : 
indiiect, by which the style and stiucture takes the colour 
of the subject; and direct. 1823 Tiiomasina Ross Bonier - 
web's Hist. Sp. Lit. I. 260 Combining the unity of ideas, 
which ought to distinguish that species of composition [re. 
the sonnet], with the most elegant rounding ana regularity 
of stiucture. 1833 J. Rush Philos. Human Voice xtv. (ed. 2) 
313 When the structure of a sentence is so much invohed 
as 10 produce a momentary hesitation in an audience, about 
its concord or government. 1857 J. D. Morell Gram. Engl. 
Lang. 49 The Stiucture of Words. 1. Roots and Derivatives. 
1862 Stanley Jew. Ch. (1877) I. xix. 371 Ihe Apocalypse is 
. . thoi oughly poetical in struct ui e. 1887 Spectator 23 J uly 
996/r The story itself is in suuctuie extieipely simple. 

4. The coexistence in a whole of distinct pails 
having a definite manner of arrangement. 

1873 Spencer Study Sociol. iii. (1880) 63 Though stiucture 
up to a certain point [in the animal organism] is requisite 
for growth, structure bejond that point impedes giowth. 
1876 [see Structure v.\. 

5. concr. That which is built or constructed-. 

a. A building or edifice of any kind, esp. a pile 
of building of some consideiable size and imposing 
appearance. 

1615 Brathwait Strappado joa Her structures ruin’d aie, 
and there doth grow, A gioue of fatall Elmes. 1631 Weever 
Anc. funeral Mon. 707 The bodies.. were bulled in the 
Abbey Church, ..in Saint Peteis, and in other religious 
Structures. 1664 H. Moke Myst. Into. 207 Dilichius. not 
onely mentions the seven Hills, but tells also what magnifi- 
cent structui es stand upon them. X739 Gray Let, Poems 
(1775) 69 A chui ch.. which is, indeed, a most stately stxuc- 
tuie. x8x8 Byron Ch. Har. iv. i, I saw from out the wave 
her structures lise As frem the stroke of the enchanter's 
wand. 1853 Phillies Rivets Yotks. viii. 202 Of these humble 
stiuctuies we have only the foundations. 1879 Tourgee 
Fool's Errand viii. 34 1 his log house had in time given way 
to a more pretentious structure of brick. 

ttansf. 167X Milton Munson 1239 [Spoken to the giant 
Harapha.] Go baffl'd coward, lest I run upon thee,. .And 
with one buffet lay thy structure low. 

b. fig. 

1637 Saltonstall Eusebius' Constantine 49 Your conten- 
tions doe arise fiom points not concerning the maine struc- 
ture of Religion. x66o R. Cork Power <$- SubJ. 269 The 
whole stiuciui e of his ctz it as mightbee dissolved. 1694 Prior 
Hymn to Sun viii, Eternal Structui es let 1 hem raise, On 
William’s and Maria's Piaise: Nor want new Subject for 
the Song. 189a West cot t Gospel of Life 256 Christianity. . 
is not a structure of institutions. 

e. Buildings collectively. 

1671 Milton P. R. hi. 286 Ecbatana her structure vast 
there shews. 

0. In a wider sense : A fabric or framework of 
material parts put together. 

1677 T. Jordan Loud. Triumphs title-p , Illustrated with 
many Magnificent Structmes & Pageants. 1728 Pope Dune. 
1. 247 Then [he] lights the structure with averted eyes, The 
rolling smoke involves the sacrifice. 1788 Cow vva Gratitude 
25 This moveable structure of shelves,, .cliaig’d with octavos 
and twelves. 1841 Whew ell Mech. Engin. x Combinations 
of material paits,. .when constructed with a view to support 
weights, or to lesist forces, without being moved,.. ate 
termed Structures. Ibid. 51 Sti uctures at e of various kinds, 
as Frames, which have their parts comieUed by pins or 
mortises; and Arches, in which the paits aie connected only 
by contact. 1883 W. J. M. Rankine in Encycl. Brit. XV. 
750/1 The principles of the support of a floating structure 
form an important part of Hydromechanics. 

7. An organized body or combination of mutually 
connected and dependent parts or elements. Chiefly 
in Biol., applied to component parts of an animal 
or vegetable organism. 

1830 J. G. Strutt Sylva Brit. 6 Each stage of the exist- 
ence of these wonderful vegetable sttuctui es. 1859 Darwin 
Orig, Spec. vi. (1873) 140 When we see any structure highly 
perfected for any particular habit, as the wings of a bird for 
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flight. 1876 Spencer Priuc. Social. § 254 (1885) I; 526 The 
general law of organization., is that distinct duties entail 
distinct structures. x88z Vines tr. Snchs' Bot. t The sub- 
stance of plants is not homogeneous, hut is composed of small 
structures, generally indistinguishable by the naked eye... 
These structures are termed Cells. 

8. attrib, and Comb. 

2860 Tyndall Glac. 11. xxvii. 386 All the ice that forms the 
lower portion of this glacier has to pass through the structure- 
mill at the bottom of the fall, and the consequence is that 
it is all laminated. 1879 Avter. Jmt Sci. May 405 On the 
Structure-formulas of Aromatic Compounds. 1B97 Mary 
Kingsley IV. Africa 670 They.. turn it bodily over and 
over, with structure-straining bumps to the boat, and any 
amount of advice, .to each other. 

Structure (itwktiiu), v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To build or form into a structure; to 
organize the parts or elements of (something) in 
structural form. 


a 1693 Uryukart's Rabelais iit.xliv. 361 In which danger- 
ous Opposition, Equity and Justice being structured and 
founded on either of the opposite Terms, and a Gap being 
thereby opened for the ushering in of Injustice and Iniquity. 
1876 Spencer Priitc. Social. $ 186. (1885) 1 . 365 What degree 
of likeness can we And between a man and a mountain?., 
the one has little internal structure, and that irregular, the 
other is elaborately structured internally in a definite way. 

Hence Stru/ctured Jpl. a. 

1873 Spencer in Content/), Rev. XXII. 328 The changes 
by which this structureless mass becomes a structured mass. 

Structureless (strc-ktiiules), a. [f. Struc- 
'10 be sb. + -less.] Lacking organic structure. 

1847-9 W. H. Walshe in Todd's Cycl. Anat. IV. 104/1 
Granular matter lying in a structureless substance. 1856 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. v. xiii. § 4 That structuieless and 
massive rock which we have characterized by the term * com- 

nt ti 1. i. 


organs— that we can assume the hypothesis 
spontaneous generation. 1896 Tablets Feb. 161 The struc- 
tureless creed of the Board schools. 

Hence Stru'cturelessnsss. 

1839 Huxley in Todd's Cycl. A nat. V. 476/1 The structure- 
lessness of a homogeneous membrane. 189a Nation (N.Y.) 
7 Apr. 263/t It is a fact which absolutely overthrows the 
whole theory of poetic structuie or structurelessness implied 
in Whitman s volumes. 

Structurely (stwktiujli), adv. rare~\ [badly 
f. Structure sb, + -ly 2 .] = Structurally, 

1867 Spencer Priuc. Biol. § 181. II. 14 These aggregates 
of the lowest order, each farmed of physiological units united 
into a group that is structurely single, and cannot be divided 
without destruction of its individuality. 

Structurer (stro-ktiuraa). rare. [f. Structure 
V. + -ER 1 .] An architect, a builder or constructor. 

*753 T. H. Croker Orl. Fur. xxxiv. liu, Stupendous work 1 
Dedalian structurer, With us, what fabrick can to this 
aspire ? 

Structurist (strzrktiurist). rare. [f. Struc- 
ture sb. + -1ST.] A builder. 

z86o Worcester (citing N. Brit, Rev.). 

[Strude, erroneous f. Stud sb, (stock of mares). 

xroa J. K. New Eng. Diet, j and in later Diets-] 

Strue, obs. variant of Stboy v. 

Straggle (strzrg’l), sb. Also 8 strugle. [f. 
Struggle ».] 

1. An act of straggling ; a resolute contest, 
whether physical or otherwise ; a continued effort 
to resist force or free oneself from constraint ; a 
strong effort under difficulties. 

169a Locks Consul. Lower. Interest 115 The usual struggle 
and contest, as I said before,.. is between the Landed Man 
and the Merchant. [Cf. supra 114 This pulling and contest 
is usually between the Landed Man and the Merchant.] 
<1x716 South Serm. (1727) VI. 180 Every Verse.. speaking 
nothing but the Horrors of an hopeless Soul, and the 
Struggles and Agonies of one sinking under the dismal 
Apprehensions of the divine Wrath. 277a Junius Lett. 


without one struggle, its only hope of happiness. 18*7 
Scott Higkl. Widow v, Her demand was never refused, 
though granted in many cases with a kind of struggle 
between compassion and aversion. 1853 Q. Rev. XL 1 X. 
407 These feather-weights,. sometimes ride a winning race 5 
though if it comes to a struggle, as the term is, they are almost 
certain to be defeated by the experienced jockey. 1840 Hood 
Up Rhine cx-j The man.. seized hold of the child’s clothes 
in a very rough manner. A struggle immediately took place 
between the officer and the woman. 1849 Macaulay Hist, 
En$. vu II. 159 The struggle which patriotism had for a time 
maintained against bigotry in the royal mind was at an end. 
1867 Ruskin Time 4 Tide i. § 1 The immediate struggle 
between the system of co-operation and the system of master- 
ship. _ 1918 Times Lit. Suppl, 28 Mar. 149/2 Zarathustra 
. . anticipated that the final eschatologic struggle was at hand, 
when the sovereignty ..of Ahura would be established, 

o. A strong effort to continue to breathe, as in 
the death-agony or under conditions tending to 
produce suffocation. 

*794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho vii, St. Aubert ex- 
piredwithout a struggle or a sigh. 1809 Med. Jrnl. XXI. 
138 inis event [death] sometimes takes place, .in a placid 
manner, without any struggle, and not unfrequently with a 
smile on the countenance. 184a Lover Handy Andy xi, 
Suddenly whipping the fish over the side into the boat, he 


,, .. . .struggle. x8s4 Sur- 

tees Handley Cr. 1. (1901) 1 . 11 He died at the good old 
age of eighty without a groan or struggle. 1915 J. S. Hal- 
sane in Times 29 Apr. 9/6 These men were lying struggling 
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for breath. , .There was nothing to account for the. .Struggle 
for air, but the one fact that they were suffering from acute 
bronchitis. 

+ 0. A conflict between material agents; spec. 
effervescence. (Cf. Struggling vbl. sb. 2.) Obs. 

1741 P. Shaw tr. Boerkaave’s Chan. (ed. 2) I. 539 These 
salts rest after complete saturation, and then produce no 
struggle, upon the addition either of an alkali or an acid salt 
to the saturated mixtuie. 2796 Kir wan Elent. Min. (ed. 2) 

I . 12 With magnesia it [re. argill] can have no straggle. x8«5 

J. Smith Panorama Sci. St Art 11 . 233 The earth, when dry, 
is a bad conductor, and will not receive the electricity from 
the clouds without a struggle. 

d. Struggle for existence , for life : in Biology used 
metaphorically to describe the relation between co- 
existing organic species when the causes tending to 
the survival of one tend to the extinction of another. 
Also gen., an effort under difficulties to obtain the 
means of livelihood ; a continued resistance to in- 
fluences threatening destruction or extinction. 

<2x837 >n J. B. Norton Topics (1858) 214 Madras.. rose 
amidstpoverty and many struggles for existence. 2833 Lyell 
Princ, Geol. II. 56 In the universal struggle for existence, 
the right of the strongest eventually prevails; and the 
strength and durability of a race depends mainly on itspro- 
lificness, in which hybrids are acknowledged to be deficient. 
2859 Darwin Orig. Spec. v. (1873) 118 In the struggle for 
life to which every animal is exposed, each would have a 
better chance of supporting itself, by less nutriment being 
wasted. 1875 J owr.TT Plato (ed. a) IV. 406 The struggle for 
existence is not confined to the animals, but appears in the 
kingdom of thought. 

2. In generalized sense: Contention, determined 
effort or resistance. 

1706 Sir D. Hume Diary Pari. Scot. (Bannatyne Club) 
189 The Parliament ..proceeded, and with very littlestruggle, 
approved Articles 9.-13. 2714 Fortescue-Aland Foriesctte's 
Abs. SrLi/tt. Mon. Pref. a8 King John, after much struggle 
with nis Barons, swears to restore the good Laws of nis 
Ancestors. 2748 Richardson Clarissa (1768) VIII. 138 A 
conscience, that is upon the struggle with thee, and like a 
cunning wrestler watches its opportunity to give thee another 
fall. 2833 Ht. Martineau Briery Creek iv. 89 Not only 
of week-day labour, but of struggle for subsistence. 2837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. vi. i, jacobinism is in uttermost 
crisis and struggle. 1879 Jennie Young Ceramic Art 276 
After fifteen or sixteen years of unheard-of struggle and 
misery, this indomitable genius [Palissy] produced the long- 
sought enamel. x88x P. Brooks Candle of the Lord 353 
Not till you make men. .intelligent, and fond of struggle,. . 
not till then have you relieved poverty. 2902 Watts-Dunton 
Aylwin In trod., Speculations, .upon the gravest of all sub- 
jects — the subject of love at struggle with death. 

Straggle (stnrg’l), v. Forms : 4-5 strogel, 
5 atrogolyn, atiogil (strokel), 6 strog(g)eIl, 
stroggle, 4-6 strogle, strougle, 4-7 strugle, 
struggel, 6- struggle. [ME. strugle , strogel , etc., 
a frequentative formation of obscure origin. 

According to Skeat the root is that of ON. strug-r, MSw. 
sirhgh-er, ill will, Sw. dial, strug, contention, strife, reluct- 
ance, strung, revengeful, Norw. strie, refractory, Da. dial. 
struende, reluctantly. On this assumption, however, the 
formation of the ME. vetb still requires explanation ; there 
is no evidence of a Scandinavian type *struggla. Others 
regard the word as cogn. w. Du. struikelen , G. slrauehe/it 
(MHG. strdcheln, freq. of OHG. strtl/ehtn , -6 it), to stumble. 
The change from (k) to (g) would not be a strong objection 
to this etymology, but the meanings of the Eng. and the 
continental verbs are widely apai t. Possibly the word may 
be due to phonetic symbol ism, the beginning being suggested 
by words like strive , strong ; cf. Tuggle v., Toggle ».*] 

1. intr. To contend (with an adversary) in a close 
grapple as in wrestling ; also, in wider use, to 
make violent bodily movements in order to resist 
force or free oneself from constraint ; to exert one’s 
physical strength in persistent striving against an 
opposing force. 

1x386 Chaucer Merck. T. 1130 As me was taught. .Was 
no thyng bet to make yow to see Than strugle [v.rr. strogele, 
strogle, strougle] with a man vp on a tree. — Pard. 77 501 
And I shalryuehymthurgh the svdes tweye Whil that thou 
strogelest [v.rr. struggelist, stroglest] with hym as in game. 
2440 J. Shirley Dethe K. James (1828) 19 And gretely the 
Kyng strogild with hem, for to have berevyd thanie thare 
knyvys; by the which labur his handis wer all forkute. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 480/2 Strogolyn (v.r. strobelyn), coU 
hector. 2483 Caxton Golden Leg. 211 b/i A rechelles felaw 
stroglyd ana wrestlyd wyth her and brake alle her egges. 
2530 Palsgr,74i/x, I stroggell with my bodye, as onedothe 
that wolde nat be nolden, je me desrlgle. 2569 Roest tr. 
7 . van der Noot's TAeat. Worldlings 5 b, Much like vnto 
the Hare, who being caught in the nette, the more he 
struggleth, the faster he maketh hym self. 2595 Shaks. John 
iv. i. 77, 1 will not struggle, I will stand stone still. 1600 
Earl Gewrie's Conspir. Ci, In thismeane tyme,his maiesty, 
wyth struggeling and wrastling wyth the said maister 
Alexander had broght him perforce out of that study. 1603 
Knolles Hist, Turks (1638) 120 In strugling with him for 
the knife, in wresting it out of his hand, hee hurt himselfe 
therwith in the forhead. x6xx Bible Gen. xxv. 22 And the 
children struggled together within her. 2687 A. Lovell tr. 
Thevenot's Trav. 1. 144 It is pleasant to see these Chickens, 
in one side some thrusting out their heads, others striving 
and straggling to get out their bodies. 2697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. 1. 291 The Boat’s brawny Crew the Current stem. 
And, slow advancing, struggle with the Stream. 2787 Best 
Angling (1822) 36' Then it he [sc. the pike] struggles again 
very much, give him line again. 2825 Scott Guy M. xl, The 
wind was adverse, attended by some rain, and they struggled 
against it without much assistance from the tide, 1823 
Bryant Afr. Chiefs He struggled fiercely with his chain. 
28^3 Tennyson Dora 100 So saying, he took the boy, that 
ci led aloud And struggled hard. 2848 J. Grant A dv. Aide * 
de-C. xl, I was struggling breathlessly In the water. 1848 


Thackeray Van. Fair Ixiv, They ..drank a great quantity 
of champagne at the buffet, where the people.. struggled 
furiously for refreshments. 2856 Kane Arctic Expl, II, xv. 
165 We struggled manfully to force our way through. 2903 
Elin. Glvn Visits. Evangeline 222 ‘No, no', I said, 
struggling feebly to free myself. 

b. To make violent efforts to breathe (usually, 
to struggle for breath") ; to be in the agony of death. 
Also (; nonce-use ) to pass out of (the world) with a 
struggle. 

a 2674 Clarendon Sum. Leviath. (1676) 281 There will at 
some time or other, before he struggles out of this world, be 
sadness to him in the consideration. <22700 Evelyn Diary 
4 Feb. 1683, Being now in much paine, and straggling for 
breath. 

2. Jig. To contend resolutely, esp. with an adver- 
sary of superior power ; to offer obstinate resist- 
ance ; to make violent efforts to escape from con- 
straint. Const, with, against, for. 

C1413 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 964 But in myn age 
wrastle with hardenesse, That with hym stroglid neuere in 
grennesse Of youthe, }>at mutacion and chaunge. .me seeme 
shuldeal straunge. c 2435 St. Chi istina xii. in AngliaVlll. 
124/30 Fro ben forb >ey sturglid [? read struglid] nor en- 
forced no-thinge ageyne goddes wille. 2530 Palsgr. 741/1, 
Istrogeil, Imuimure with wordes secretly , je grommelle. 
He stroggleth at every thyng I do. 2332 Tindai.e Expos, 
v-vil. Matt. Prol. to Kdr. 6b, Euen so is the spirite oppressed 
& ouer laden of the fleshe thorow custume, that she struggel- 
eth and stryueth to get vp and to breake lowse in vayne. 
1603 Shaks. Ham. in. iii. 68 Oh limed soule, that strugling 
to be free, Att more ingag’d. 164a Fuher Holy 4 Prof 
St, v. yi. 381 With these and other arguments he struggles 
with his own conscience. _ 2772 Lett, Junius xlix, 234 A 
virtuous man, struggling with adveisily, [is] a scene worthy 
of the gods. x8ax Scott Keuihn. viii, My father.. sits at 
home struggling with his grief. 2830 D'Israkli Chets. /, 
III. xii. 268 Whenever a patty struggles for predominance 
in the State, it necessarily becomes a political body. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 1. 223 No sooner was the first pies- 
sure of military tyranny felt, than the nation.. began to 
struggle fiercely. 1855 Kingsley il Use. (1859) !. 14 Close to 
our own shores, the Netherlands are struggling vainly for 
their liberties. 1856 Ann. Reg., Chron, 65/i.lhe counsel 
for the prisoner attempted to struggle against both the 
evidence and the prisoner’s statement. 2857 Borrow Rom. 
Rye xxxi, There came over me the same feeling of horror 
that I had experienced of old. .1 struggled manfully against 
it. 2874 Green Short Hist. UL §6. 146ft was with less success 
that the order struggled against the passion for knowledge. 
2908 Rider Haggard Ghost Kings i. 4 She and her people 
..had struggled against this South African scheme [of her 
husband’s) even to the verge of open quarrel. 1918 Times 
Lit, Suppl. 24 Mar. 221/4 There are States to-day prepared 
to help Germany to a dictatorship, against which, if she 
were successful, they would have to struggle in the end. 

b. Said of passions, qualities, forces, etc. 

2619 Fletcher Knt. Malta u. v. How nature and his 
honour struggle in him 1 2663 Patrick Parab. Pilgr. xxvii. 
(1687) 300 Two passions he felt strugling in him at the same 
point of time. 1682 Dryden Abs. 4 Achit. 314 Half loth 
and half consenting to the ill, For loyal blood within him 
struggled still. 2794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho xliv, 
Pride, and something very like fear, seemed struggling in his 
breast. x8xo Scott Lady of Lake vi. ii, The sunbeams,, 
straggling with the smoky air, Deaden’d the torches’ \ ellow 
glare. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. lit. viii, Hope and rath, 
flickering against despair and rage, still struggle in the 
minds of men. 2858 A. Lincoln in Polit. Deb . with S. A. 
Douglas 15 Oct. (1912) II. 268 Right and wrong.. are the 
two principles that have stood face to face from tliebeginning 
of time, and will ever continue to struggle. 2906 Petrie 
Retig. Anc. Egypt i. $ This idea [of ‘a jealous god ’] struggled 
hard against polytheistic toleration. 

3. quasi-/ra«j. with adv. or phrase expressing the 
result of struggling, lit, and Jg. 

2633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts, Eccles , vi. 10 Neither can hee 
thinke to struggle himselfe out from the mighty, and over 
ruling power of his Creator. 2639 Fuller Holy II ar it. 11. 
(1640) 43 Till after many changes he struggled himself again 
into the place. 2646 Unhappy Game Scotch 4 English 20 
How they shufle and cut to strugle themselves out of the 
Bryers. 2660 Ingelo Bentiv. 4 Ur, it. (1682) 170 When the 
light began to appear, the Ass had strugled her self out. 
1889 Stevenson Master of Ball anti ae iv, He there su uggled 
down the last of bis emotion. 

4. To make great efforts in spite of difficulties ; 
to contend resolutely with (a task, burden); to 
strive to do something difficult. + Also const, at. 
To struggle for existence : cf. Struggle sb, 1 d. 

*597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. lxvii. S *3 They struggle with 
that which they cannot fully master. 2644 Chas. 1 in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Ser. L III, 299 Bdsydes our taske is not litle that 
we strugle with. 2667 M ilton P. L, n.606 They, .wish and 
struggle* as they pass, to reach The tempting stream. 2687 
Atterbury Anew. Consid. Spirit Luther 64 The Church of 
England, .had struggl’d and heav’d at a Iiefoimation, ever 
sinceWt cliff’s dayes. 1739 Johnson Rasseias xxxv, Who 
that is struggling under his own evils will add to them the 
miseries of another? 2794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho 
xxxix, She struggled to overcome the pleadings of her heart. 
2808 Scott Mann. 1. xxviii, And when he struggled at a 
smile, His eye look’d haggard wild. 28*0 W. Irving Sketch 
Bk. 1 . 34 Such an opportunity as seldom occurs, of cheering a 
noble mind struggling under misfortunes. 2827 Lamb Ena 
Ser. jl A Death-led, Where for years they have been 
struggling to raise a Girls’ School with no effect. 1849 Q. 
Rev. Mar. 391 Long-horns [sc, cattle] which still struggle 
for a separate existence in a small district. 2853 Poultry 
Chron. Ti. 498 , 1 saw a hungry little bantam cock struggling 
with a huge corn much too large for his gullet. 2856 Mrs. 
Marsh Ev. Marston xxxv, Beds.. where the same descrip- 
tion of flowers were struggling for existence. 186a Calver- 
Ley Verses 4 Transl. (ed. a) 32 , 1 hear that youth - .struggling 
with the first few bars. And I do think the amateur corno- 
pean Should be put down by law. 2883 ‘ Mrs. Alexander 
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STRUMA. 


STRUGGLE-FOR-LIFER, 

At Bay i, While Glynn was struggling to answei the question 
..‘Where have I seen that face?' 1897 Hall Caine 
Christian x. When spoken to they would snuggle to smile, 
but the smiles would break down after a moment. 1907 

J . H. Patterson Man-Eaters of Tsavo xviii. igo Along the 
aked banks of which [dry ravines] a fewstunted trees— the 
only ones to be seen— struggle to keep themselves alive. 

5. To make progress with difficulty to, into , out of 
(a place, a condition), through (something inter- 
posed). Also with adv. , along, forward, on. To 
struggle on : occas. to maintain existence, or con- 
tinue one’s course of action, with difficulty. 

a 1700 Evelyn Diary 18 Apr. 1686, The book will, I doubt 
not, struggle through this unjust impediment. 1820 W. 
Irving Sketch Bk. II. 18 The light struggles dimly through 
windows darkened by dust. *830 James Darnley xvi, A 
bass-relief whose figures seemed struggling from the stone. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, III. vit. ii, Either way, the world 
must contrive to struggle on. 184* Dickens Barn. Fudge 
xxviii, Hugh, straggling into a sitting postuie and gazing at 
him intently. 1844 E. Warburton Crescent <$• Cross ( 1846) I. 
i. t The town itself lay buried beneath an avalanch of snowy 
mist, through which a few spires scarcely straggled into 
sight. 18^9 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. I. 452 His looks and 
tones had inspired tenor when be was merelya young advo- 
cate struggling into practice, i860 Tyndall Glac. x. § *7. 
axa My telescope., directed upon the men as they struggled 
through the snow. 1865 Seeley Ecce Homo v. (ed. 8) 40 
Christ did not struggle forward to a position in which he 
could found a new state, hut simply founded it. 1880 
A. H. Swinton Insect Variety 10 Here. .still struggles on 
a remnant of a once rich coleopterous fauna of lacustrine 
aspect. 1885 * Mrs. Alexander ’ At Bay vii, When he was 
slowly struggling back to life and strength. 188B F. Hume 
Mute. Midas 1. Prol., He struggled to his feet quickly, xgoa 
Buchan Watcher by Threshold 313 A moon was beginning 
to struggle through the windy clouds. 1908 E. M. Gordon 
Indian Folk Tales x. (1909) 98 For a while the medical work 
struggled along under great difficulties, xoio Meredith 
Celt St Saxon xv. in Fortn. Rev. June 1061 His brown coat 
struggles out of the obscurity of the background [of the 
picture]. 

with cogitate object, 184a Lover Handy Andy xx, All 
entle feeling vanished, as lie saw Scatterbrain struggling 
is way towards him. 1871 Daily Hews 6 Jan., The officers 
..were unable to struggle their way up to the inclosure in 
front of the altar. 

+ 8. trans. To contest (a point) persistently. 05s. 
1769 Blackstone Comm. iv. xx. 380 The justices long 
struggled the point. 

Struggle-for-lifer. slang. [f. the phrase 
struggle for life (see Struggle sb. 1 d) + -erX 

The word seems to have been first formed in Fr. as struggle- 
for-lifiur; in this form it was used in Alphonse Daudet's 
play La Lvtte pour la Vie (1889). It had some currency in 
France (corrupted into strugforlifeur), and has often been 
used jocularly(occas. in the Fr. form) by English journalists.] 

_ One who has a struggle to live ; usually, one who 
is unscrupulous in his efforts to advance himself in 
the world. 

1895 Funk's Stand. Diet., Struggle-for-lifer (Slang, Eng.), 
a struggler for life, as against hopelessjpoverty. 1899 Daily 
News 11 Jan. 5/4 Some struggle-for-liiers have since carried 
seats there by sap, mine, and storm. 1903 Fall Mall Gas. 
22 Dec. 1 .South Africa., will' be edified by the manner in 
which its interests are employed to serve the tactical exi- 
gencies of a political 'struggle-for-lifer \ 

Struggles (strtrglai). [f. Struggle v. + -er 1.] 
One who struggles. 

*654 T. Martin Marr. Priests B b j, The Iewes were so 
hard hearted and malicious stiuglers against the Trueth, 
that [etc.]. 1598 Bastard Chrestol. vi. xxix. 148 And was 
not death a sturdie strugler. In ouerthrowing lames the 
iugler ? 1677 Miege Diet. Eng.-Fr., A Struggler, qui se 
debat ou qui se demene. a *731 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) 
Whs. 1753 I. 107 Often she cast a kind admiring glance On 
the bold struggler for delight. i8as Scott Fam. Lett. (1894) 
II. 398 An older woman.. added, that we might give her an 
alms too, for she was an old struggler. 1871 Miss Yongr 
Cameos II. 293 Huss and many another struggler for truth, 
perished in the flames. 1884 Yates Recoil. I. 27B The un- 
swerving kindness with which he supported me, an unknown 
struggler, ..against a powerful clique. 1900 J. L. Allen 
Increasing Purpose xv. an Here is the hero in life 1 Among 
these easy-going people this solitary struggler. 

Struggling (strzrglirj), vbl. sb. [f. Struggle 
». +-INGL] 

1. The action of Struggle v. 

C1386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 823 For with hir strug. 
lyng wel and myghtily The theef fil ouer bord al sodeynly. 
1308 Trbvisa Barth. De P. R. vu. Iv. (1493) 270 This skynne 
cailyd Hernia is..slakyd somtyme by to grete traueylie of 
body as by grete strogelynge and wrastelynge. c (440 Bone 
Flor. 1833 In hys armes he can hur folde, Hur rybbes crakyd 
as they breke wolde, In struglynge can they stryve. 154a 
Udall Eras m. Apoph. Pref. *viij b, And in places not a 
fewe I haue had muche strougleyng & wiastleyng with the 
faultes of enprientyng in y 8 bookes. 159* Greene 3rd ft. 
Conny catching E 3, Both his handkercber with the chaine, 
and also his purse.. were taken out of his pocket in this 
strugling. 1649 Milton Eikon. xxvii. 211 It would. . put us 
to another fatal struggling for libertie and life, more dubious 
then the former. 1702 Rowe Tamerl, 1. i. 296 With strong 
Reluctance and Convulsive Struggling. 1830 Carlyle Rich • 
ter Again Ess. 1840 II. 300 No character of this kind., is to 
be formed without manifold.. struggling with the world. 
pi. 1615 Chapman Odyss. xn. 242 They should with much 
more band Containe my struglings. 2690 T. Burnet Theory 
Earth m. xi. 96 Some Causes impelling the Waters one way, 
and some another, make intestine struglings and contrary 
motions, a 1715 G. Burnet Own Time iv. (1724) I. 797 All 
the stragglings which that party have made ever since that 
time,. d«T rise out of this. 1783 Med, Commun. I. 303 His 
stragglings were more violent. 1890 D. Davidson Mem. 
Long Life ii 29 , 1 confess to some stragglings of the heart 
as we hurried past the scenes of my boyhood. 


+ 2. Effervescence. (Cf. Struggle sb. x c.) Ohs. 

1764 Museum Rust. II. 378 You may. .try it with vinegar, 
where the effervescence, or struggling, will be much stronger 
than in water. 

Struggling* (stru-glin), ppl. a. [f. Struggle 
v. + -ing *.] That struggles. In recent use often : 
That has difficulty in making a livelihood. 

*677 Kendall Flowers of Epigr. 99 When stifle, strong, 
struglyng,' sturdie storms, began for to arise. 2590 Spenser 
F. Q. hi. xi, 12 There an huge heape of singultes aid oppi esse 
His strugling soule. 1399 Marston Antonio's Rev. xv. i, 
Now patience hoope my sides With steeled ribs, least I doe 
burst my breast With straggling passions. 1693 Dryden 
Persius v. 332 The strugling Greyhound gnaws his Leash in 
vain. 1697 — Hinds v. 33 Sicilia . . whose hospitable Shores 
In safety we may reach with strugling Oars. *737 Guay 
Elegy xviii, The straggling pangs of conscious truth to hide. 
18*7 C. W olff. Burial of Sir J. Moore 7 By the struggling 
moon-beam’s misty light. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xxiv, 
‘What do you mean to do for me, old fellow?’ asked Mr. 
Lenville, poking the straggling fire with his walking-stick. 
*831 Mayhew Loud. Labour I. 3:4 The rest of the class 
maybedescribed-asmerelystreet-selleis; toiling, struggling, 
plodding, itinerant tradesmen. 2892 Photogr. Ann, Ii. 219 
To the impecunious and struggling photographer. . ‘copies 
of course, mean considerable inconvenience, 
absol. 1834 [title) Leigh Hunt's London Journal, to Assist 
the Inquiring, Animate the Struggling, [etc.]. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. I, v. vi, But, to the living and the struggling, a 
new, Fourteenth morning dawns. 1884 J. Payn Lit. Recoil. 
73 Their behaviour to the Young and Struggling. 
Strug*glinglf (stru-gliqU), adv. [f. Strug- 
gling ppl. a. + -ly 2 .] In a struggling manner. 

*674 A- L. Calvin's Fonre Serin. Epist,, You see him some* 
tyme yeldingly stretch out, sometyme struglingly throw his 
weakened legges. 1596 Nashe Saffron Walden N 4 b, A 
dampe,.in thick rouling clowds would struggling! y funnel! 
vp. x8_3S Poe A. Gordon Pym Wks. 1864 Iv. 165 A large 
black bird of the bittern species strugglingly and slowly arose 
above the shrubs. 1873 Browning Anstoph. Apol. 360 Sea 
claws at sand relinquished strugglingly. 

Strui(e, obs. forms of Stroy v. 

Struik;(e(n, Struive : see Strike v., Strive v. 
Stnike(n, strukkin, etc. : see Strike v. 
Struldbrug (struldbrug). Also 8 (Swift) 
-brugg ; corruptly 8-9 Strulbrug. [Arbitrarily 
formed.] In Swift's Gulliver's Travels , given as 
the native appellation of ‘the immortals’ in the 
kingdom of Luggnagg, who were incapable of 
dying, but after the age of eighty continued to 
exist in a state of miserable decrepitude, regarded 
as legally dead, and receiving a small pittance 
from the state. Hence in allusive uses. 

1726 Swift Gulliver ill, x. 127-8 Struldbrugs. 129 ff. 
Struldbrugg, -bruggs. X773 Mrs. Anne Grant Lett.fr. 
Mountains (1807) I. vii. 57 The sages here get a great 
deal of reverence and attention, not usually paid to the 
struldbruggs of other countries. 2784 H. Walpole Let. 
to H. S. Conway 23 June, I am very well content to be a 
Strulbrug, and to exist after I have done being. 2847 H. 
Miller First Impr. Eng. xvi. 293 These [trees] are mere 
hollow trunks, of vast bulk, but stinted foliage..— mere 
struldbrugs of the forest. 2908 Contemp. Rev. Dec. 744 
There is a danger lest the aged pensioner at home should 
sink into the condition of a Struldbrug. 

atirib. 2844 De Quincey Greece under Romans Wks. 2890 
VII. 273 All the great Moslem nations being already in a 
Strulbrug state, and held erect only by the colossal support 
of Christian powers. 

Hence Struldbruggiaa a., of or pertaining to 
a Struldbrug. Struldbrugism, the condition or 
practice of a Struldbrug. 

2778 H. Walpole Let. to W. Mason 25 May, I have long 
taken my doctor’s degree in Strulbrugepsm, and wonder I 
concern myself about the affairs of the living. 2788 — Let. 
Lady Craven xi Dec.. When any personage has shone as 
much as is possible in his or her best walk,, .be should take 
up his strulurugism, and be heard of no more. 2909 Times 
Lit. Suppl. a Sept. 314/2 Rescuing old authors from the 
dangers of the Strulabruggian state. 

[Scroll, error for strut/, Strut sb. 

2832 Loudon Encycl, Agric. (ed. 2) 1247 (Glossarial Index), 

' Strutt, a bar so placed as to resist weight, p. 498. {In text, 
a strutt). Hence 2860 Worcester; and in later Diets.) 
Strum (strum), sb? [Abbreviated form of 
Strumpet.] A strumpet, prostitute. 

a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew s. v. Strum, Rum-strum,. . 
a handsom Wench, or Strumpet. 2720 C. Shadwell Fair 
Quaker Deal 1. i. a The Whores you left here about ten 
Months since are Dead with Rottenness, and young Strums . 
supply their Rooms. 2763 Meretriciad (ed. 6) 17 The awful 
Theatre of late's become A mere receptacle for ev’ry Strum. 
122825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Strum, a battered prostitute. 

+ Strum, sb? slang. Obs. A periwig. 
a 170a B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Strum, a Periwig. Rum- 
strum, a long Wig. 2783 Grose Diet. Vulgar Tongue. 

+ Strum, sb .3 Obs. rarer 4 . [? Confusion of 
Thrust sb? and String sb.] (Sense not clear : see 
quot.) 

2723 Bradley's Faintly Diet. s.y. Catkin, Catkins, the 
Male Blossoms of Nut-bearing. .Trees, in the Hazel 
they are long Strums, composed of very small Flowers. 

Strum (strum), sbA Sc, [Cf. Struct sb?] A 
fit of ill-humour ; esp. in phr. to lake the strum or 
strums. 

2788 J. Macaulay Poems 285 (E.D.D.) The petty lads hae 
ta’en the strum, Because we winna let them come. 2818 
Miss Ferrier Marriage xxxv, Ye’re, .ay ready to tak the 
strums, an’ ye dinna get a' thing yere ain wye. 

Hence Strum v. inlr., 'to be in a pettish 
humour ’ (Jam.). 


2804 Tarras Poems 13a (Jam.) Sinicin wi' caie we aften 
fag, Strummin’ about a gill we’re lag, Syne drowsy hum. 
Ibid. Gloss., Strumming, glooming, looking sour. 

Strum (strum), sbfi [f. Strum ».] The action 
of strumming or playing noisily and monotonously 
on a musical instrument. 

c 2793 Burns Epist. Esopusgi Who christened thus Maria’s 
lyre divine The idiot strum of vanity bemused..? 2840 
Ma'rryat Oita Podr. III. 243 There were four young ladies 
who were learning music. We now had our annoyance: 
it was strum, strum, all day long. 2845 Eliza Cook Poems 
Ser, 11, Poem ofHouseh, iii, There's more mirth in the jig 
and the amateur's strum, When the parchment.spread battle- 
dore serves as a drum. 

Strum (strum), sb? Mining. Sc. [Of obscure 
origin.] (See quots.) 

2880 J. Nicol Poems # Songs 75 They [sc. the miners] 
come To their daily task With powder flask And tinder, 
straw, and strum. 2886 J. Barrowman Sc. Mining Terms 
63 Strum, safety fuse. 2893 N. B. Daily Mail 13 Nov. 5 
The explosion . .is supposed to have been caused by some 
careless miner leaving a ball of ‘strum,’ an explosive material 
used by them in the pits, in the vicinity of the fire, 2922 
Daily News 3 Apr. 5 A piece of mineis’ ‘ strum ' for blasting 
operations was also found. 

Strum (strum), v. [Echoic : cf. Thrum u. 3 ] 

1. trans. To play on (a stringed instrument) 
carelessly or unskilfully ; to produce (notes, a tune) 
etc.) by such playing. Also with out, over. 

Ash's explanation (quot. 1773) is badly expressed, and perh. 
implies a misunderstanding. 

1775 Ash Suppl,, Strum {v. t. a droll word), tuned as a 
stringed instrument in a clumsy manner. 2784 New Specta- 
tor No. xviii. x She has received what is called a genteel 
education, that is, she can stium a tune on a guitar, [etc.]. 
2802 Mss. Radcliffe Gaston de Blondeville Posth. Wks. 
(1826) I. 86 Her mynstrells of music, .began to blow upon 
their pipes, and to strum their stringed instruments with 
most sweet noise. 284s Ford Handok. Spain 1. 30 In due 
timesongs are sung, a guitar is strummed. 2850 Thackeray 
Pendennis iv, Laura, nad been strumming her music lessons 
for hours before. x8g4 Hall Caine Man vman ii. 53 He 
was sitting at the piano strumming a music-hall ditty. 1896 
A. Morrison Adv. Maitin Hewitt Ser. 111. 10, I turned to 
my little pianette and stiummed over the notes, making my 
own time. Ibid. a8 He had got musicians to strum out the 
notes on all sorts of instruments. 2906 Temple Bar Jan. 76 
The mate, .sits on the booby hatch, and strums his banjo to 
the stars. 

2. intr. To play carelessly or unskilfully on a 
stringed instrument. Also with away, on. Said 
also of an instrument : To sound when strummed 
npon. 

2783 Grose Diet. Vulgar T., Strum,, .to play badly on 
the harpsichord, or any other stringed instrument. C2793 
Burns Monody on Lady 28 Here Vanity strums on her idiot 
lyre. 2840 Lady C. Bury Hist, of Flirt xii, Thelwal would 
strum away on the guitar. 1849 Lytton K. Arthur vm, 
lxxv, Fifes, viols, trumpets braying, screaming, strumming, 
Flatter his ears, and compliment his coming. 2875 Browning 
Aristoph. Apol. 286 You have been fouling that redoubtable 
1 Harp-player, twenty years, with what effect? Still be strums 
on, strums ever cheerily. 19x4 J. L. Paton f. B. Paton xii. 
302 Physical exercises., went with more go when the teacher 
, .strummed on the piano by way of accompaniment. 

3. quasi-traits, with adverbial extension. 

*777 Sheridan Sch. Scandal it. i. Plays (1902) 160 To., 
be stuck down to an old Spinet to strum your father to 
sleep after a Fox Chase. 2787 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Ode 
upon Ode (ed. 7) 42 [He] to his tent majestic strode to strum, 
And scrape his anger out on tweedle-dutn. *847 Anne 
Bronte Agnes Grey vii, The short half-hour of practising 
was horribly strummed through. 

Hence Strummed, ppl. a. 

1881 H. James Portr. Ladyxxi, Your conscience, .will get 
out of tune, like a strummed piano. 

Strum : see Strom. 

II Struma (str«*ma). PI. strumas ; also 6 
strumas, 7 -aes, 7-8 -a’s. See also Strume. 
[mod.L. use of L. struma scrofulous tumour.] 

1. Path. a. = Scrofula. Also^applied to goitre 
or broncliocele, and to tubercular disease, esp. in 
mod.L. specific designations as Struma aberrata, 
adiposa, etc. 

2563 J. Hall Lanfranc's Chirurg,, Expos, Table 46 For 
if by melancholy they become scirrhous, he calleth them 
Scrophulas, but Galen nameth them Strumas. 2575 Banister 
Chyrurg. 1. (2585) 92 Struma is called of the barbarous sort, 
Scrofula, and etiglished the Kinge's or Queenes euill. 1635 
Culpeper, etc, liivcrius x. iv. 200 AI the Mesaraick Veins 
..be stopped, as in Children who have the Struma, or Kings 
Evil. 2676 Wiseman Surg, Treat, iv. ii. 248 If this acid 
Humour be simple, the Disease is a simple Struma ; if joined 
with a malignity, or any other Humour, it makes a mixt 
Tumour, as Struma maligna, Phlegmonodes, Schirrhodes, 
Oedema/odes, &c. 2784 T. White (title) A Treatise on 

Struma or Scrophula, commonly called the King’s Evil. 
2843 R. T. Graves Syst. Clin, Med. xxix. 393 The constitu- 
tion of the patient rapidly gives way under the continuation 
of struma. 2878 W. J. Walsham Handbk. Surg. Pathol. 

41 Struma or scrofula manifests itself in hone either as a low 
form of chronic ostitis, .or as a deposit of miliary tubercles. 

b. A scrofulous swelling or tumour. Also, a 
goitre, bronchocele {rare). 

1634 J. Webster Acad, Exam. 74 Great and dangerous 
sores, as the Lupus, ..Elephantiasis, Strumaes. 2670 T. 
Brooks Wks. (1867) VI. 426 That one man dies.. of an 
apoplexy in the head, another of a struma in the neck. 
2676 Wiseman Surg. Treat, iv. ii. 249 When he wakened 
his Neck was full of Struma on both sides, some as big as 
Walnuts. Ibid., iv. iv. 290 He had also a Struma ulcerated 
in each Arm.' Ibid., He had also in the Groin of the same 
side a Cluster of Struma. 1684 J. Browne (title) Adeno- 
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cholradelogia : or An Anatom ick-Chirurgical Treatise of 
Glandules & Strumaes, or Kings-Evil-Swellings, 1693 Dry- 
den Juvenal Ded. (idg7) 28^ A Bunch or Struma under the 
Chin. 1753 R. Russell Dies. Sea Heater 142 Struma’s me 
apt to use again near their old Cicatrices. 

2. Bol. A cellular dilatation on a leaf-stalk at the 
point where the petiole joins the lamina or wheie 
the midrib joins the leaflets of a compound leaf. 
See also quot. 1866. 

183a "Lmmsx Introd. Bat. 1. ii. 95 At the opposite extremity 
of the petiole, where it is connected with the lamina, a 
similar swelling is often letnarkable. this is called the 
struma, or, by the French boun-ekt, 1861 Bentley Alan. 
Bet. 174 A somewhat similar swelling may be also seen in 
many compound leaves at the base of each partial petiole, 
which is termed the struma. 1866 Trcas. Bet., Struma, .. 
A protuberance at the base of the spore-cases of some urn- 
mosses. 

Strnmatic (stittmseriik), a. ran— 0 , [ad. late 
L. striimatic-us, f. struma : see prec. and -atio.] 
Suffering from struma. Hence Struma ’ticness. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Strumatick, that has the Impos- 
tume Struma. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Strumatichness , a 
being troubled with strumous Humouts, or Swellings, that 
generally appear in the glanduious or kernelly Parts. 1883 
Ogilvie, Strnmatic. 1894 G. M. G ould Illustr, Diet. bled. 
etc., Strnmatic , Strumatous , strumous, scrofulous. 
Stru'inatous, a. rare~°. [irreg. f. Struma : 
see -003.] = prec. 1894 [see Strumatic a.], 
Strumbell, var. Strtjmmec. a. and sb? 
f Strumble, v . 1 Obs. rare- 1 . [Cf. Rumble v.] 
intr. ? To rumble. 

164s Sacred Decretal 9 Though, .he be condemned as a 
Traitour and disturber of the publike Peace (for our gutls 
strumble at him every morning). 

t Sfcrumble, v? Obs. rare. [? Altered form 
of Stumble v. Peril, a misprint ; but cf. Du. 
\strompden to stumble (Kilian).J intr. To stumble. 

xSSr Rycaut tr. Gracian's Critic k vii. 127 He being lame 
with Age,., in a few paces, strumbled on his Crutches [orig. 
Sp. tropefo eit su misma mnleia J and fell. 

f Strnmblowes. Obs. rare- 1 . Some kind of 
submarine vegetation (called in Pg. tromba ). 

_ 16*4 in Foster Eng, Factories hut. (xqog) III. 23 tin sail- 
ing to Surat] Mett with weeds called strumblowes, a good 
sine of neerness [to land]. 

t Strume. Obs. [?a. F. strume, or ad. L. 
struma.'] — Struma x. 

*859 Morwyng Evonyrn. 287 A marvelous water or oyll for 
strumes and swellinges of the throote, 1578 Lytk Dodoctts 
II. ixxxi. 258 The same.. resol ueth and scattereth the swell- 
ing about the necke called Strumes. 1630 Poeton Chirurg. 
Closet 20 It cures Strumes: It takes away proud and cot rupt 
flesh in vlcers. 1633 Brathwait Arcad. Pr. 87 When 
Nonius that same scabbe Did of a Strume complaine. *677 
Coles, Strume, -ma. 1704 Cocker, Strume or Struma. 
Strumectomy (strnmc'ktomi). [f. Struma 
+ Ectomy.] Excision of a struma. 

1894 Gould Illustr. Diet. Med. *898 Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Strumi -Serous, a. PalA. and Bot. [f. Strum-a 
+ -(i)PEB 0DS. Cf. F. stnimiflreJ] Bearing a 
struma. 

i860 Maynb Expos. Lex. 1894 Gould Illustr. Diet. Med. 
1900 B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms. 

Strumiform (str«*mifp.im), a. [ad. mod.L. 
striimiform-is , f. struma : see Struma and -form.] 
a. Bot. Having the appearance of a struma (Treat. 
Bot. 1866). b. Path. Resembling struma (Gould 
Illustr. Diet. Med. 1894). 

Strumme, obs. form of Strom. 
t Stru-mmel, sb.i slang-, Obs. Forms: 6-7 
strommell, 7 stromell, 7-8 sfcrommel, 8stramel, 
strumil, 8-9 strammel, 6-9 atrummel. [perh. 
a. AF. *estramaille, straw bedding, f, OF. estramer : 
see Stramagr] _ 

1 . Straw. 

* 5$7 Harm ah Caveat (1869) 83 Strommell, strawe. Ibid. 
85, I towre the strummel trine vpon thy nabchet and Tog- 
man. I see the strawe hang vpon thy cap and coate. 1622 
Fletcher Beggars' Bush ttt. iii. To ..Twang dell's, i’the 
stiromell [«V], 1641 Brome Joviall Crew 11. F2 b, The 

Bratling’s born, the Doxey's in the Strummel, Laid by an 
Aiilitm Mart of their own Crew. 1719 D’Urfey Pills VI. 
265 At Night lie will tumble on Strumil or Hay. 1815 Scott 
Guy At, xxviii, You'll eat the goodraan’s meat, drink his 
drink, sleep on the strammel in his barn. 

2 . Hair. 


*7*5 Aifw Cant. Diet., Strammel, . . Hair, as, She hath 
good Store of Strommel on her Nob. 181a J. H. Vaux 
Flash Diet., Strummel , the hair of the head. To get your 
strummel faked in twig, is to have your hair dressed in 
.*83+ Ainsworth Rookviood nr. v, With my strummel 
faked in the newest twig. 

3 . Comb. : strummell -patch a., a contemptuous 
epithet for a person. 

*599 B. Jonsom Ev. Man out of Hum. v. v, The horson 
strummell patch, Goggle-ey’d Grumbledories. 

f Stru mmel, a. and sb? Obs . Sc. Also 6 
strummall, sfcrwmmill, strumbell. [Of obscure 
or Wc an< ^. mean ittg J Jamieson identifies it with a 
moa.Sc. dial, stumral ‘habituated to stumbling’ 
(j*~ °f a horse), but the passages do not support 
this.] a. adj. A depreciatory epithet applied to a 
horse ot a stirk. b. sb. A term of contempt for a 
person. 

a. *500-20 Dunbar Poems liii. tr He stackerit lyk ane 
strumnjall awer, That hap' schacWUt war abone the kne, 


Ibid. lxxv. 54 Quod scho, . . My strwmmill stirk, 3k new to 
spane.’ 

b. 15 00-20 Dunbar Poems lx. 17 Stuffettis, strekouris, and 
stafische strununellis. Ibid. lx. 62 Ane py k- thank. . Fen3eing 
the feii is of ane lord, And he ane strumbell. 

Strummer (stra-mw). [f. Strum v. + «eb 1 .J 
One who strums. 

*783 Gross Diet. Vulgar T., Strummer of wire, a player 
on any instrument strung with wite. 1808 J. Mayne Siller 
Gun iv. xxi, A cat-gut strummer. XB31 Macaulay in Tre- 
veiyan Life I. iv. 206 Pianoforte-strumming by the first 
pianoforte-strummerin England. 1872 Geo. Eliot Middlem. 
iv. xl, Thirty-five poundsa-year, ana extra pay for teaching 
the smallest strummers at the piano. 1895 K. Grahame 
Golden Age 89 The pure, absolute quality and nature of 
each note m itself are only appreciated by the strummer. 

Strumming (slry-mig), vbl. sb. [-inq I.] 

2 . The action of the verb Strum. 

. *775 Ash Suppl., Strumming , the act of stringing or tuning 
in n clumsy manner. 1817 Byron Bejpo ii, And there are 
songs and quavers, roaring, humming, Guitars, and every 
other sort of strumming. 1825 Westmacott Eng. Spy I. 
362 The stiumming of an ill-toned piano. 1887 Besan r The 
World went xiii, As for tea, with the strumming of a harp- 
sichotd,.. I cannot endure it. 1894 J essopp Random Roam. 
ii. 75 We provide pianos for elementaiy schools, and en- 
. courage strumming. 

2 . Sc. ‘A thrilling sensation, sometimes implying 
giddiness.’ (Jam.) 

1822 Hogo Perils of Alan II. vii, S34 I’ll never forget sic 
queer strumming 1 ! as I had within me. Oh, I wad fain hae 
been at them 1 There was a kind o’ yeuk, a kind o' kittling, 
a sort o' prinkling in my blood like. 

Strumose (sirtf-imyus), a. [ad. L. stnwos-us, 
f. striima Struma : see -ose.] 

1 . Bot. Having a struma ; strnmiferous. 

*841 Linuley Elan. Bot. 46 Filaments are sometimes., 
strumose, when a tubercle forms upon their face. 1849 
Balfour Alan. Bot. § 398 In fig. 313, a represents such a 
stairiinifevous appendage found on the inner side of the 
base of the filament,./; which is hence called appendiculate. 
or sometimes strumose. 1864 M. G. Campbell in Intel/. 
Ohserv. IV. 249 The capsule [of D /'cranium keteromallum\ 
is . . colou red of a reddish brown , with a somewhat, but never 
distinctly, strumose neck. 

2 . <= Strumous a. 1, 2. 

1850 in Ogilvie. *898 Syd. Soc. Lex., Strumose, scrofu- 
lous; of, pertaining to, or affected by struma, 
t Strumo-Slty. Obs. [ad. mod.L. striimffsilds, 
f. strumds-us 1 see prec. and -ity. Cf. F. fstru- 
mosili ( 1 6~i 7th c. ) .] Strumous condition. 

1674 Phil. Trans. IX. 114 Refuting withal the opinion of 
Riolan, who makes the glanduls of the Mesentery the root 
of all strumosity. 

Strumous (str/ 7 -mos), a. [ad. L. strumosus : 
see Struma and -ous/J 

1 . Affected with struma ; characteristic of or in- 
dicative of a scrofulous disposition. 

1590 P. Barrough Ateth. Phys. v. xxiv. (1634) 33 3 King 
Edward also, .was wont marvellously to cure Strumous per- 
sons onely by touching them. <11700 Evelyn Diary Apr. 
1646, Tile men using more wine are not so sti umous as the 
women. x8oa Med. Jrnl, VIII. ro 5 The brain I have given 
a description of was strumous. x8aa Miss L. M. Hawkins 
A need. L 303 He had a pale strumous countenance. 1822-9 
Good s Study Altd. (ed. 3) 1 . 471 The first variety occurs., 
in strumous _ or other weakly constitutions. <1867 J, Hocg 
Microsc. n. 5 . (ed. 6) 298 With yeast already in a state of 
exhaustion, we have seen a crop of fungus produced in the 
head of a strumous boy. 1872 J. G Teaffreson Woman in 
sjnte of Herself 1. vl, The son came m the form of a feeble, 
nervous, ricketty, strumous child. 1875 B. Meadows Clin. 
Observ. 67 A young lady, of strumous "habit. 

absol 1891 Sat. Rev. 498 When Shakespeare spoke of 
holding the mirror up to Nature, he surely did not mean so 
holding it that it reflected only the base and strumous. 

2 . Of the nature of or caused by struma. 

* 59 ° B. Barrougu Aleth. Phys, v. xxiv. (1634) 333 Now 
these strumous tumours are greatly helped by using purging 
medicines. 1676 WisEman Surg. Treat, iv, ii. 249 The 
similitude will hold good of our Strumous Acidity. Ibid. iv. 
iv, 298 He had a strumous Ulcer on the outside of his Ancle. 
1748 tr. Vegetius' Distempers of Horses x6o Strumous 
Botches.. or scrophulous Disorders infest the Throats of ' 
Horses. *8oa W ; IIeberdfk Comm. Hist. Sf Cure Disease 
(1806) 139 This disorder arises from a strumous swelling of 
the glands. 1839 J- Tomes Dental Surg. 71 The subject. . 
died exhausted by strumous abscesses. 1878 W. J, Walsham 
II andbk.S urg. Pathol. 41 Strumous ostitis is merely inflam- 
mation of bone occurring in an unhealthy or so-called 1 stru- 
mous subject. 1873 W. W. Cheyne Tvberc. Dis. Bones 4- 
Jpuils x8 In describing the morbid anatomy of tubercular 
diseases of bones and joints,! therefore describe the morbid 
anatomy of those affections known up till recently as ‘stru* 
mous diseases'. 


o. svac. nist. 


jnaving a natural protUDerance 01 

some pari of the body. Strumous Lizard (sei 
quot.). 

x8oa Shaw ' Gen. Zool. Ill, 224 Strumous Lizard. Lacerts 
Strumosa... Lizard with lone round tail, and gibbose pro 
jecting breast... It is a native.. of South America. 1841 
Dana Zooph, (1848) 602 Anthelia strumosa. (Ebrenberg.). 
Glaucous; polyps inflated below the mouth, strumous. 

Hence StnrmotisneM, the state or quality 0 
being strumous. 1883 Ogilvie. 

tStrump,*'. Obs. rare' 1 , [Back-formation fron 
Strumpet.] intr. Phr. To strump it : to play th< 
strumpet. 


X S$3 p- Bosley Treatise (Percy Soc. 1841) 7 That is a 
theyr delyghte ; Topleesetheyrlr— J - - 

and to strnmpe it well at nyght. 


" " w — r- *• 

latrumpat, obs. form of Strumpet, 

Strumpell: see Strumfle. 


t Stru-mpery. Obs. Also 6 stromperie. [f. 
strump shortened form of Strumpet + -ery.] The 
practice of harlotry or prostitution. 

c 1470 Ashby Active Policy 533 And robbery lafte by that 
exercise, And strumpery als by this entieprise. <t 1353 C. 
Banslky Treatise (Percy Soc. 1841) 9 Nowe (ye upon proude 
sirumpery. 1363 T. Stapleton I<ortr. Faith n. v. 116b, 
The roote whereof [sc. of that gospel] was the breache of 
virginitie, and an imfamous .stromperie. 1373 G. Harvey 
Letter. bk. (Camden) 1x3 A sinke of strumperye. 
Strumpet (str»*mpet), sb. Forms : 4 strum- 
pat, strompat, 4-6 strompet, 5-6 -ett(e, (5 
strompyd, 6 stroumpet), 5-6 struinpett(e, (5 
-ytt), 7 strompit(t, strumpitt, 4- strumpet. 
[Of obscure origin ; for conjectures see Skeat.] A 
debauched or unchaste woman, a harlot, prostitute. 

a *327 Pol. Poems (Camden) 153 Uch a strumpet that ther 
is such drnhtes wl drawe. Ibid. 153 That heo be kud ant 
knewe For strompet in rybaudes re we. <1x374 Chaucer 
Booth. 1. pr. i. (x868) 6 pise comunc strumpetis of riche a 
place pat men clepen Jje theatre [L. has sceuicas meretriev • 
las J. 138a Wyclif Deut, xxiii. 17 There slial be no strumpet 
[1388 hoore] of the doujtres of Yrael. X387 Trevisa Higden 
(Roils) V. 299 H e fonde seven children i-leyde bysides a pond, 
fiat a strompat hadde i-bore at oon burpen. c X440 Alphabet 
of Tales 3 Sho become Pe moste common strompyd in all pe 
land. 1471 Riplcv Comp. Alch. iv. x. in Ashm. (1652) 146 
For seidome have Struinpetts Chyldren of them I bore. 154a 
Udall Ei-asm. Apoph. 140b, vtarg. Stroumpettes and pnra- 
rnoures. a 1548 Hall C/iron., Edw. V,cti b, Shores wife a vile 
and abhominable strompet. 1356 Chon. Gr. Fiiars (Cam- 
den) 17 This yere the comyn itrompettes that ware takene in 
London ware raye hoddes. x6ox Shaks. All's Well 11, i. 174 
A strumpets boldnesse. 1604 in Eng. Gilds (1 870) 434 If any 
man or woman call a wedded woman common strumpitt. 
1631 Df.ickeu Alatch Met tv. K, As I am thy wife Make not 
thy selfe a strompit of me, *683 Hedges Diary 11 Dec. I. 
X43 He regards nothing but to enjoy his little Seraglio of 6 
Strumpets. 171a Steele Sped. No. 286 r 1 An innocent 
Creature who would stait at the Name of a Stiumpet, may 
think it pretty to he called a Mistress. 1864 E. A. Parkis 
Tract. Hygiene 451 The most degraded and dangerous 
strumpets are allowed to congregate round our barracks w ith- 
out hindrance. 1887 J. M. Duncan Clm. Led. Dis. Women 
xxii. (ed. 4) 1S6 This is a disease of childhood, and the only 
exception to this I have seen was in a very young strumpet, 
b. Jig. and of things personified. 

*545 Bale Image Both Ch. 1. ix. (15J50) K v, They knowe 
the open whoredome of the babylomcall strompet. 1547 
Boorde Brev. Health lxxiii. 21 b, I do say that an uryne is 
a strumpet, or an harlot, for it wyl lye, and the best Doctour 
of Phisicke of them all mave lie dcceyvcd in an uryne. *563- 
83 Foxe A. 4- M. 799/2 John Housliold was charged to haue 
called, .the Pope him selfe a strong strumpet, and a common 
baude Vnto the world. 1595 Siiaks. John in. i. 6x France 
is a Bawd to Fortune, and king Iohn, That stiumpet For- 
tune, that vsurping Iohn. 160*— Ham, 11. ii. 5x5 Out, out, 
thou Strumpet-Fortune, xfifix Patrick Pai ab. Pilgrim xxviii. 
(1687)320 Those Divine Souls, who had ccnveitedthe Muses, 
and of Comtesans and lewd Strumpets made them turn 
Religious and Saintly Creatures. 2727 P. Walker Vend. 
Cameron's Haute Biog, Presbyt. (1827) I. 315 '1 hat old Giay- 
headed Strumpet Prelacy. 19x5 Contempt. Rev. Mar. 335 
The Kaiser and his parasites have gone a-whoring after 
Beliona, the deadliest strumpet that ever wrecked the souls 
and bodies of men. 

o. quasi-cw^". That is a strumpet. 

1396 Shaks. Merck. V. 11. vi. x6 The skarfed barke puts 
from her natiue bay, Hudg'd and embraced by the strumpet 
winde. a 1634 ? Chapman A Iphonsus V. i. 175 Will not your 
Grace dispatch the Strumpet Queen? x8xa Combe Syntax, 
Picturesque xxiv. Oft have I said in words unkina. That 
strumpet Fortune's very blind. 

d. allrib. and Comb., as strumpel blood, f alt ery \ 
strumpel-like adj. and adv. ; strumpet-wise adv., 
after the manner of a strumpet. 

*599 Marstoh Antonio’s Rev. in. v, Disloyal to our Hym- 
niall [r/c] rites, What raging heat rains in thy ’‘strumpet 
blood 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. Concilia, 64 But laying 
down his head among the *strumpet flatteries of Prelats, while 
he sleeps. .they wickedly shaving off all those. .ti esses ofhis 
laws, and just prerogatives.. . , deliver him over [etc.]. *374 
J. Bradford 7 wo Notable Seim. ii. K vj b, If thou doo not 
altogether consider Christes mynde, thou dealest vnbonestiy 
& ’’strumpetllke with him. For it is the piopertyeof strum- 
pets to consider the lhynges geuen.. them, rather then the 
loue. .of the geuer. *579 N orthbrookk Dicing *8 b, Ludi 
Florales, which were abhominable plaies in Rome, to the 
honour of their strumpetlike Goddesse Fima. 1647 STAm- 
ton Juvenal 28 The more then strumpet-like impudence of 
these sarsenet judges, 2633 Gataxer Vinci. Annot. Jer. 
63 *S trumpet. wise fin gring a lute, as the manner is,.. where 
such are allowed, to invite customers to them. 

Hence f Stru *mpeth.ood, the condition of beirg 
a strumpet, f StrumpetieT, a • whore-monger. 
Strumpeto* craoy jocular , government by strum- 
pets. f Stru'mpetry, harlotry (in quot.jfg.). 

*435 Misvn Fire of Love 54 pe co uetus hart, for lufe of 
penys,tofendis strumpetry hys tosum opyns. a 1440 Found, 
St. Bartholomew's (E.E.T.S.) 55 And no more tbejiftisof 
suche men piesith hym than the wagis of strompethode. 
1633 T. Adams Exp. a Peter ii. 20. 1035 O that our luxurious 
Strumpetiers could reade in their diseased bodies the estate 
of their leprous soules. x8x8 Edirt. Eev, XXX. 425 In the 
Strumpetocracy of France, he had risen to this post by the 
most servile attention to Madame de Fcmpacfour, *833 
Carlyle Mtsc. Ess., Diderot (1888) 28 Where Denis (for 
hereticat Metaphysics aDd irreverence to the Strumpeto- 
cracy) languishes in durance. 1899 H. S. Wilson in New 
Cent. Rev. V. i68_Zo!a wants to snow in action the morals 
and manners., which developed the aristocracy oftbe Bourse 
and the strumpetocracy of Paris, 
f Stru mpet, v. Obs. [f. Strumpet sb. ] 

1 * irons. To bring to the condition of a strumpet. 
>590 Shaks. Cent. Err. 11. ii. 146 For if we two be one, and 
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thou play false, I doe digest the poison of thy flesh, Being 
sti umpeted by thy contagion. 1608 Hi-vwood Litciece v. 1. 
(1630) H 4, And by a stranger I am strumpeted, Rauisht, in- 
forc’d. 1640 S. Harding Sicily 4- Naples 11. v. 30 Charintha's 
strumpetted j her name is rank’t I’ til vulgar breath, ’mongst 
common prostitutes. 1687 Settle Refl. Dryden 41 The 
King is aflicted for hearing his beloved Queen is stinmpeted, 
fig. a 1631 Donne Sat v. 69 Oh, ne'r may Fnire lawes 
white reverend name bestrumpeted, To warrant thefts. x66i 
Fbltham Resolves it. xxiii. (ed. 8) 229 Hee strumpets all 
his Businesse, that does disclose his secrets. 

2 . To repute as a strumpet ; to debase (a woman’s 
fame, name, virtue) to that of a strumpet. 
ci 6 oo Siiaks. Sonu. lxvi. 6 And maiden vertue rudely 
strumpeted. *632 Massinger Maid of Hon. 111. iii, That 
proud man, that was Deny’d the honour of your bed, yet 
durst With his untrue reports, strumpet your fame, 1633 
Ford Broken Heart iv. ii. H 2 b, To all memory, Penthea's, 
poore Penthea’s name is strumpeted. 
f 3 . intr. To strumpet it , to play the strumpet. 
1625 Sanderson Serin. (1674) 1. 119 When that God, .shall 
see that people. . to break the Covenant of Wedlock with him, 
and to strumpet it with the daughters and Idols of Moab. 
Hence Strirmpetlng vbl. sb. 

*636 Blount Glossogr., Mediation . . fornication, Whore- 
dom, strumpetin^. <11832 Bentham Mem. 4- Corr. Wks. 
1843 X. 41 His life was one of gaming, drinking, and 
strumpeting. 

fSbru nipetly, a, and adv. Obs. rare. [-r,v 1 
and 2 .] Like a strumpet. 

a. *614 tr. Bp. Hall's No Peace with Rome v. Wks. (1623) 
640 Woe to thee thou Strumpetly Citie, 

b. *482 Revel. Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 43 The daye 
before she lefte her mortalle body in the whyche sche lenyd 
Strompetly and vycyusly. 

f Strumphusher. Obs. -1 [Of obscure origin.] 
(See quot.) 

1631 Lenton Charnel. Cs, A Pander.. Hues at all dis- 
tances, and postures, one while Tapster, or Tobacco-seller, 
otherwise Strumphusher. 

t Stru mple. Obs. In 6 atrumpell. f Altera- 
tion of Stuhple (? influenced by Strunt).] The 
fleshy stem of a horse’s tail. 

rggB R. Haydockf, tr. Lomasso r. xx. 70 The truncke or 
strumpell is the beginning of the [horse’s] taile. Ibid., The 
taile which is fastned to the strumpoll. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Shropdi. Word-bk., Strum file sb., obs. ? the fleshy stump of 
a horse's tail left after ‘ docking 

t SfcrUTnstru.nl. Obs. rare. [Echoic redupli- 
cation : see STRUM ».] A rude stringed instrument 
(see nuots.). 

1697 Dampier Toy. 1 . 127 The Strumstrum is made some- 
what like a Cittern ; most of those that the Indians use are 
made of a large Goad cut in the midst, and a thin board laid 
over the hollow,.. over which the strings arc placed. 1728 
Cap/. G. Carle ton's Mem. 979 Their Guitars, .are their dar- 
ling Instruments..: Tho’in my Opinion our English Sailors 
are not much amiss in giving them the Title of Strum Strums. 

Strumulose (str/I’mitfldks), a. [ad. mod.L. 
striimulbs-us, f. slrumula dim. of struma : see 
Struma and -OSE.] Having a small struma. 

*866 Treas. Bot. 1900 B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms. 

8trund(e : see Strand sb. 2 , Strinii l and 2. 
Strang (stmj), ppl. a. [pa. pple. of String v.l 

1 . Furnished or fitted with strings or a string. Cf. 
Stringed a. I, 1 b. Now rare or Obs. 

1693 Blackmorb Pr, Arth. iv. 63 Choice Instruments, 
some Strung, and some of Wind. *7*4 Gw Fan 11. 40 Ceres 
is with the bending Sickle seen, And the strung Bow points 
out the Cynthian Queen. *754 Boyer Gt. Theat. Honour 
(ed. 2) 1 16 Strung, Adj. (is used to express the Strings of 
any thing), Lit, Cordt, Cordonni. 

2 . Threaded on a string. 

*687 A. Lovell tr. Tltevenot's Trav. w. 29 He found 
twenty two Pound weight of strung Pearls. *797 Encycl. 
Brit, (ed. 3) XV. 702/2 [Pyrofechny] Strung stars. *901 
Alldridgf. Sherbro xy. 143 None of the women wear any 
clothes, there is simply a sufficiency of strung beads around 
•their waists. 1907 Arbroath Guide 13 June 2 The long line 
of ‘strung’ whitings overhead swing with the bieeze. 

3 . Strung out: spread out in a straggling line. 

190a Daily Chron. 5 Mar. 7/4 The stiung-out line of pur- 
suers. *9*4 Blackw. Mag. Nov. 588 Mahsud raiders had 
attacked the strung-out 1 Kafila ’ on its way down the Gomul. 

4 . In the sense of String v. 4. a. Of nerves, 
feelings, etc. : In a state of tension. Also strung - 
up. b. With prefixed adv., finely-, highly-strung \ 
said of persons with reference to their nervous or- 
ganization or condition. 

*840 Dickens Old C. Shopx iv, For, when your finely strung 
people are out of sorts, they must have everybody else un- 
happy likewise. 1853 Mrs. Gaskei.l Ruth xvi, When there 
was nothing to decide upon,.. Ruth’s mind relaxed from its 
strung-up state. *875 Whyte Melville Katerfelto xviii, 
On Waif’s strung nerves and weary frame it jarred acutely. 
1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med.V II. 853 We have already seen 
how highly strung and excitable the subjects of chorea usu- 
ally are. 1000 Daily News 17 May 3/2 The strung thought, 
intense vision of statesmen. 19x0 B. Capes Jemmy Aber- 
craw it. xvii, She stopped, and faced about, her eyes burn- 
ing, strung passion in her attitude. 

Strunt (strunt), sb. 1 Now dial. {Sc. and north.) 
[Cf. Strunt a . ; also Sw. dial, strunt stiff grass.] 
The fleshy part of the tail of an ayimal, esp. of a 
horse ; also, rarely, that of a bird. 

[*577 : cf. Strunt a.] x6*a Markham Masterp, 1. ciii. 905 
Feele all downe the strunte of his taile with your hand. 
1674 Ray N. C. Words, Strunt : the tail or rump. 1679 
Land. Gas. No. *413/4 A gray Nag. .with a sprig tail, and 
his Strunt groweth crooked towards the right buttock. *788 
W. H. Marshall Yorksh, II. 337 Strunt \ the dock of a 
VOL. IX. 


horse, independant of the hair, also the tail of slaughtered 
cattle or sheep, when the skin is taken off. *866 Brogdbn 
Prov. Lines., Strunt, the rump of a bird. 1884 G, S. Streat- 
teild Lmcolnsh. jr Danes Gloss. 368 Strunt, the denuded 
tail of a quadruped or bird. 1886 S. W. Line. Gloss., Strunt, 
the bony, fleshy part of a horse's tail. 1 It’s strunt’s so long; 
it’s a pity but what it were docked.’ ‘The hair’s entten off 
close agen the strunt's end.' 

strunt (stront), sb. 2 Sc. and north. [Cf. 
Strum sb.\ Stunt sb. >■ 3.] A fit of ill-humour or 
sulks ; esp. in phr. to take the strunt. 

1721 Ramsay Richy <$• Sandy 8 Wow man, that’s unco’ 
sad,— Is’t that ye’r jo Has ta’en the strunt? 1776 C. Keith 
Farmer's Ha' Iv, Take tent, and nne wi’ strunts offend. 
*776 Herd's Scott. Songs (ed. 2) II. 222 Fare ye week my 
nuld wife, The steerer up o’ strunt and strife, c 18x7 Hogg 
Tales 4 Sk. V. 287 The Marquess took the strunt, and would 
neither ratify some further engagement which he had come 
under, nor stand to those he had subscribed on oath. 1894 
Nortnumbld. Gloss., Strunt, a pique, pet. * He's teyun the 
strunts.’ *893 P. H, Hunter James Inwick iii. 31 The 
laird took the strunt on the heid o’t, an’ gied ower comin to 
the kirk, 

Strunt (strunl), sbf Sc. [Of obscure origin.] 
Spirituous liquor. 

1786 Burns Halloween xxviii, Syne, wi' a social glass o’ 
sti unt, They parted aff careerin Fu’ blythe that night. ? 1788 
— Meg o' tilt Mill 7 A dram 0’ gude strunt in a morning 
early. 

t Strunt, a. north . Obs. [Cf. Stunt a.] 
Stnmpj r . 

*577 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 273, Igeveand bequethe 
unto Christofer Wyvell. .my dunne horse which was under 
strunte tayle maire. 1638 Franck North. Mem. (1694) 135 
Let, .your Hooks [be] well tempered,.; their Points welt 
drawn out, and as sharp as Needles, but their Birbs as stiff 
and as strunt as Bristles. 

Strunt (strait), v. 1 [f. Strunt rA 1 ] trans. To 
cut short, esp. to dock the tail of (a horse or sheep). 
Hence Strunted. ppl. a, 

*688 Holme Armonty it. 176/2 Terms used by Shepheards. 

. .Strunted sheep, is when their Tatis are cut off to keep 
them from Dunging them, and breedingof Maggots therein. 
J703 Thoresby Let. to Ray, Strunted pp., cut off short. 
1818 Carr Craven Gloss,, Strunt, to dock a horse’s tail. 
1889 N. IF. Line. Gloss, (ed. 2), Strunt, to dock the tail of 
a horse; sometimes, though veryiarely, used with regard to 
sheep also. 

Strunt (strunt), ©.2 Sc. [Cf. Strut v. ; also 
Nonv. slrunta to walk stiffly as under a burden; to 
be haughty and stiff in manner (Ross).] intr. To 
move with a self-important air. 

The ordinary vei ston of Mnirland Willie (see istquot.) 
runs: The wooer he stept up the house. 

*7.. Old Song (Jam, 1808) The wooer strunted up the 
house. *786 Burns To a Lome i, I canna say but ye strunt 
rarely, Owre gaw/e and lace. *789 D. Davidson Seasons 
30 A11 to Strathfallan green bum-brae Fu’ nimbly she [sc. a 
cow] did strunt. 

Struntain (stranten). Sc. [Of obscure origin.] 
(See quot. 1858.) 

1793 Statist. Acc. Scot. VII, *38 Before this period, the 
only manufacture was what Is called Stow Struntain, made 
of the coarsest wool, and wrought by the women on a loom 
like a bed-heck. *838 Sjmmonds Diet. Trade, Struntain, 
the name in Scotland for a kind of coarse worsted braid, less 
than an inch broad. 

Strunty (stranti), a. Sc. and north, [f. 
Strunt a. or sb. 1 + -t.J Stunted, short. 

*736 Mrs. CALDKRwooDin ColtnessColl. it. (Maitland Club) 
*69 All the road we had to travell was a dead sandy desart, 
covered with a poor strunty heather, *808 Jamieson, 

S trinity, short, contracted; as a strunty gown. 1897 ‘L. 
Keith' My Bonny Lady xviii. 198 For a' he's sic a wee, 
strunty, little-boukit fella', he's got mair spunk in his pinkie 
than mony a man in his hail body. 

Strupt(e, obs. pa. t. and pa, pple. of Strip v . 1 
f Struse. Obs. Also 7 strusse. [? repr. Russian 
CTpyJKOiCE struzhok , dim. of crpyrs strug a kind 
of large boat (see quot. C1581).] (See quots.) 

[c *38* C. Burrouoii in Hakluyt Voy. (1389) 441 Then the 
three stroogs or baTks prouided to transport the said goods 
to Astracan . .came ouer from Yeraslaue.j 170* Loud. Gaz. 
No. 3727/3 Several large Boats of the Muscovite Built, called 
Strusses. *781 P. H. Bruce Mem. vil 237 We met several 
strusses, or flat-bottomed vessels, carrying from eight to nine 
hundred tons, which go loaded from Astrachan to Moscow. 
1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Struse, a long burdensome 
craft, used for transport on the inland waters of Russia. 

f Strussioner. Obs. rare -1 . Meant to repre- 
sent an illiterate corruption ; ? for desimctioncr. 

1333 Respublica 1779 Suche Strussioners as these haveofte 
made youe beeleve the Moone was a grene chese. 
t Strust, v, Obs. Also 5 strost. [An unex- 
plained alteration of Trust ©,] trans. and intr. 
To trust. So + Strir sty a. - Tbustt. 

a 1223 Ancr, R, 66 To sum. gostliche monne j>*t je beoS 
strusti uppen..god is kaetjeaskenred. Ibid. 380 peohulles 
bet beoo lowure, jieo, ase be lefdi sei 3 , hire sulf ouerleapeS, 
ne strusteS heo so wel on ham, uor hore feblesce. *450 
Poston Lett. 1 . 102 The seid Duke of Suffolk being . . strostid 
be you and alle your councellors to knowe the privite of 
your councell ther. 

Stout (strut), sb. 1 Forms : 3-4 strutt, 4 strot, 

4, 9 dial, strout, 3-4, 7- strut. See also Stubt 
sb. and A-strut. [The form strout prob. represents 
an OE. *strtit = OHG., MHG. strAz, masc., com- 
bat, strife (MHG. also strAip fem. ; mod.G. dial. 
straws ) OTeut. type *striito-s, f. root *striit-, 
perh. orig. meaning to stand out, project, protrude ; 
cf. ON. sirAt-r conical headdress, Now. strut 


spout, snout, Da. strud end of a sausage, etc., Sw, 
strut comet of paper. The forms stnU)t and perh, 
strot appear to represent a different formation (from 
the weak grade of the root) ; see Strut v.\ and 
cf. Norw. Strutt obstinate resistance.] 

I. Strife, contention ; a quarrel, wrangle, contest. 
Obs. exc. dial. 

a *300 Cursor M. 3461 pair stiut it was vn-stern stith. 
Ibid. 27617 0 pride bicums vnbuxumnes, strif, and strutt, and 
frawardnes. c 1300 Havclok 1039 And he raaden mikel 
strout Abouten >e albeibeste but. *3. . E. E. A Hit, P. A. 
848 Among vus commez non obei strot ne stryf. *677 W. 
Hughes Man of Sin a. i. 6 Could there be a strut, or fewd 
betwixt the two Apostles? <*1825 Forby Foe. E. Anglia , 
Strout, a struggle; bustle; quarrel. 

+ 2 . Display, flaunting in fine attire. Obs. 

1303 R. Brunne Hand!, Synne 3347 But wide bey benke 
bat make swyche strut, yn what robe, yn ei be, bey shul be 
put. 

Stout (strut), sb. 2 Also 7-9 strutt. [Proxi- 
mate origin obscure ; from the root of Strut sb, 1 ,®. 1 
Cf. LG. strutt, rigid.] 

1 . A bar, rod, or built-up member, of wood, iron, 
etc., designed to resist pressure or thrust in a frame- 
work ; e. g. a diagonal timber which acts as a brace 
to support a principal rafter. 

1587 Mascall Bk. Cattle n. (1596) tao Preparing the cart. 
. , See the rath staues and stiuts be whole and Sound. *668 
Leybourn Plat/. Purchasers 132, K King-piece or Joggle- 
piece. L Strutts. 1688 Holme Aunmiry in. 450/1 Struts, 
or Bunspars, pieces that go from either side the Kings piece 
to the Rafter of the Gable end to support them. *753 Hales 
Distillation in Phil. T) ans.lHLYX.. 314 Ihreeor fbur small 
struts may be fixed to ihe sides of the air-box. *843 Civil 
Engin. tf Arch. Jml, VIII. 213/1 Mr. Adie introduced a 
senes of arches or struts, traversing the railway at intervals 
of 15 feet from centre to centre. These stmts consisted of 
two arches of nibble and rough ashlar masonry, placed back 
to back. 1834 Miss Baker A orthamft. Gloss., Strut, a pole 
or stick, with a spike at the end, to be let down from the 
shaft of a cart, to keep the weight off the horse’s back when 
standing still with a heavy Toad. XB59 Newton's Land. 
Jml. Arts 1 Feb. 114 A short iron strut or link is jointed to 
the thin end of each tongue-rail and to the end chair. 1879 
Cassell's Tecltn. Edvc. 1 . 107/2 Beyond that opening, how- 
ever, bridges are usually sustained by struts or tension-rods. 
*886 Fncycl. Bi it. XXI. 819/2 The beam is required to act 
as a shore or strut, to prevent the sides of the ship from 
collapsing, and also as a tie to prevent their falling apart. 

lb. atlrib., as strut-brace, + -siower ; strut-beam 
= strutting-beam (see Strutting vbl. sb .2 c). 

1668 Leybourn Plaif. Pm chasms 132 Of the Roof... 
Coller-beam, Strutt-beam, Window-beam, or Top-beam. 17.. 
in F. Peck Mem. O. C) ornweil etc. n. (1740; 58 [Alleged 
covenant of a.d. 1159] He shall deliver to you.. ten stakes, 
eleven strut Stowers & eleven yeathers, to he cut by 3-011. 1869 
Ranking Machine Hand-tools App. 26 The most efficient 
position for those ribs would be diagonal, like that of the 
strut-braces in a skeleton beam. 

U 2 . The alleged sense in quot. 1865 and subse- 
quent Diets. ‘An implement of bone or wood 
formerly used to shape the folds of ruffs 1 is founded 
on quot. 1575, where stroout appears to be for 
strout ed pa. pple. of stiout, Strut v. 1 (sense 2 c). 
*373 Laneham Let. 47 Hiz shyit.. with rufs fayr starched, 
..marshalld in good order: with a setting stik, & stroout y l 
euery ruf stood vp like a wafer. *863 Mrs. Bury Pallisfr 
Hist. Lace xxiti. 286 The tools used in starching and fluting 
ruffs were called setting-sticks, struts, and poking-sticks; the 
two first were made of wood or bone. 


Stout (strut), sb. 3 Also 7 strout. [f. Strut u. 1 ] 
A manner of walking with stiff steps and head 
erect, affecting dignity or superiority ; a stiff, self- 
important gait. 

*607 G. Wilkins Mis. Enf. Marr. tv. .G 2, Curie vp your 
haire, walke with the best strouts you can. *712 Addison 
Spect. No. 335 r 2 Upon the entring of Pyirhus, the Knight 
told me, that he did not believe the King of France himself 
had a better Strut. 1768 H. Waltole Let. to Earl Straf- 
ford 16 Aug., He has the sublime strut of his grandfather, 
or of a cock-sparrow. *784 Cowper Task v. 74 The cock 
foregoes His wonted strut. *847 De Qihncey i>p. Mil. Nun 
xii. Wks. 1853 III. 32 Mr. Urquiza entered first, with a 
stmt more than usuafiy grandiose. 


b .fig- 

c 1800 A. Hamilton in F. S. Oliver Life (1906) 198 Real 
firmness is good for anything; strut is good for nothing. 1861 
Pearson Early ty Mid. Ages Eng. xxvii. 330 A little more 
Stiut and bluster aie required for the heroes who tread the 
stage of the world, 1877 Mrs. Olimiant Makers Flor. vi. 
167 That strut and crow of conscious superiority which is, , 
so common among his class. 


Stout (htrut), sbA [f. Strut u. 2 ] The act of 
strutting ; deflexion (of the spoke of a wheel) from 
the perpendicular. 

1880 Encycl. Brit, XI. 3*1/1 There is little strut, so that 
the lowest spoke is nearly vertical, and the tire forms a 
fiustum of a cone, instead of being a cylinder. 


t Stmt* a. Obs. In 8 Sc. strute. [Connected 
with Strut v . 1 ; perh. orig. the pa. pple.] So full 
as to be swollen or distended. Also Sc., intoxi- 
cated, ‘ fou ’. Also in comb, strut-bellied adj. 

*377 tr. Bullingefs Decades ni. iii. (1592) 3>3 The state of 
famished Lazarus.. was farre better than the surfeiting of 
the strut-bellied glutton. *60* Holland Pliny xi. xii. I. 
348 Many [women] are so frim and free of milke, that all 
their breasts are strut and full thereof, even as farre as to 
their arme-holes. *609 — Avm. Marcell. 213 When hee 
heginneth now to returne with his bellie strut and full. 17*5 
Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. n. xvii, When he was strute, twa 
sturdy chiels . . Held up . . The liquid logic scholar, *724 — 
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Wyfe of Auchiermnchty mv, The deil cut aff their hands. 
That cramd your kytes sae strute yestrein. 

Strut (strot), vA Inflected strutted, strut- 
ting. Forms: a. I strdtian, 3-7 stroute, 4-7 
strowte, 6- 7 strowt, stroot(e, 6-9 strout, 0. 3-5 
atrut(e, 6 strutte, 7 strutt, 6- stmt. {The a forms 
represent OE. strmian , piob. f. *stri'(t Strut ji. 1 j 
corresponding formations are mod.G .dial, slraussett 
to wrangle, Da. stride, to strut ; also (with differ- 
ence of conjugation), MHG. striven vvk. v. to 
contend, straggle (mod.G. dial, strdussen). The 
0 forms, though they may partly have arisen from 
contracted pa. pple. forms with shortened vowel, 
appear also to represent a distinct formation (not 
recorded in OE.) from the weak grade of the root, 
corresponding to MHG., mod.G. strotzcn to swell 
out, bulge, Sw. strulta to hop, strut, Da. strutte to 
strut, Norw. stmtta to offer obstinate resistance, 
strotta to sulk. Although the a and 0 types partly 
represent different formations, both are found in 
each of the senses ; they are therefore here treated 
as variants of the same word.] 

+1. intr. (Meaning somewhat uncertain.) ?To 
make a show of working ; ? to struggle, make 
efforts. OE. rarer 1 . 

c 1000, jElfric Saints' Lives xxxit. 208 Swa Jjaet se halga 
wer [sc. the enshrined St. Eadmund] hi[fc. a band of robbers] 
wundorlice geband, aelcne swa he stod stvutigende mid toie 
[orig. sauclus martyr eos ligat in ipso conamine], hsetlicora 
nan ne mihte Jwet mor3 gefremman, ne hi Jrnnon astyrian. 

•[■ 2. To bulge, swell ; to -protrude on account of 
being full or swollen. Often with out, Obs. 

a. a 13 00 Rel. Ant. II. 15 Ne be bi winpil neuere..so 
stroutende. *398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xm. xxix. 
(Tollem. MS.) And ofte he bio we}? outt bis wombe and make)> 
it stroute. c 1440 Pronip. Parv. 480/2 Strowtyn, or bocyn 
owte, turgea. c i6x* Chapman Iliad 1. 464 The Misens 
strooted with the gale., 161a Drayton Poly-alb. xm. 403 
The daintie Clouer./fh’at makes each Vdder strout abun- 
dantly with milke. 1668 Culpeper & Cole Barthol. Anat. 
t. xx. 51 Somtimes being full, it [the Bladder] does so strout 
in the belly, that it may be felt by the hand. *854 Miss 
Baker Northampt. Gloss., Strout, to protrude, to swell. 

B. 160S Dekkcr News fr. Hell Wks. (Grosart) II. 124 
Halting.. cheeks strutting out (like two footebals). 1609 
Holland A nun. Marcell. 373 Being for the nonce full of 
wine, till his skin strutted againe. 1678 Mrs, Beiin Sir P. 
Fancy n. ii. 28 Lord how he’s swoln 1 see how his Stomach 
struts? 177* J. Adams Diary 5 June ; Wks. 1850 II. 26B 
The cow, whose teats strut with milk, is unmilked till nine 
o'clock. 

+b. tram/. To be stuffed or filled with. Obs. 
c x6xt Chapman Iliad xxt. 540 When Troy, and all her 
towres, Strooted with fillers, a 1624 Bp. M. Smith Stmt. 
(1632) 221 If the Exchequer doe stroute, and be stuft with 
siluer and gold. 

+ 0 . tram. To distend, cause to swell or bulge, 
make protuberant ; to puff out. Also, to stuff or 
cram ( with ). Obs. 

1540 Palsck. A 1 clast ns u. iv. Miv, That scrippe or bagge 
. .whiche is now..stTOutted out with moche money. 1573 
Banister Chyrurg, r. (1585) 17 When theveincs are strowted 
out by the effusion of humor. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
ix. iii.700 Knitting their furrowed browes, and strouting out 
their goggle eyes to watch their treasure. 1648 Herrick 
Hesf., Paranset. to M. J, Wicks 21 And let Thy seivant, 
not thy own self, sweat, To strut thy barnes with sheafs of 
Wheat. *675 J. Smith CAr. Relig. Appeal iv. 84, I have 
seen children, when they are strutted with the Milk, Play 
with the Breast, c 1730 Ramsay Boy 4 Pig 9 The strait neck 
o’t [sc. the pot] wadna suffer The hand. .Sae struted, tore- 
turn again. 1740 in Mrs. Delany Autobiog. tf Corr. (x86x) 
II. 7a His lady looked like a frightened owl, her locks 
strutted out and most furiously greased. 
fig. c 1614 Bacon Consid. War with Spain ( i6sa ) 33, 1 will 
make a briefe List of the Particulars themselues, in an 
Historical Truth, no wayes strowted, nor made greater by 
Language. 

+ 3. intr. To contend, strive, quarrel, bluster. Obs. 

a *300 Cursor M. 829 A1 bigan to strut and strijf [G. All 
bigan stour and stiijQ Agains adam and his wijf. c 1300 
Havelok 1779 Hwat are ye, |?at are |?er-oute, ]?at bus biginnen 
forto stroute? 01350 Arth. 4 Marl. 233 Who so struted 
ojainward, Anon ]>ai 3auen hem dintes hard. 1399 Lange. 
Hick. Redeles in. 189 This makyth men mysdo more (ran 
ou}te ellis, And to stroute and to stare and stiyue ajeyn 
veitu., c 1400 Beryn *840 What evir Jjow spelce, or stroute, 
certis it wol nat be. 


f 4:. To protrude stiffly from a surface or body ; t 
stand out, jut forth. Also, to stick up. Obs. 

a c *386 Chaucer Miller's T. 129 Crul was his heer, an 
as the gold it shoon, And strouted as a Panne, large an 
brode. 1366 Adi incton Apnleius xt. xlviii. 124, I cart ied . 
a garlande of flowres upon my head, with palme leav< 
stroutinge out on every side. x6eo Fairfax Tasso tx. vii 
Mustachoes strouting long. 

3 .:, T- Glover Ace. Virginia in Phil. Trans. XI. 6 - 
IiU such time as the leaves, that stood strutting out. fa 
down to the stalk. 1703 Dampier Voy. Ixl. i, 24 The 
[guinea fowl] have a small red Gill on each side of the 
Heads, like Ears, strutting out downwards. 1703 tr. Bosnian 
Guinea 264 1 hey are called Crown-Birds, from the grei 
yellowish Tuft or Crown mtei mixed with speckled Feathei 
strutting like Hogs Bristles, 2772 Foote Nabob it, Wk 
iv 3°* A tulip .strutting up like a magistrate's mac 
1809 W. Irving Rmckerb. it. iv. (1849) xo8 By the foot of 
promontory, which strutted forth boldly into the waves. 

f b. trans. To protrude, thrust forth, stick on 
stretch out (an organ, part, growth). Obs. 

*583 Golding Calvin on Dent, txxii. 444 If wee will n 
bQwe downe our neckes but strout them out as haide ns 


1 


they were steele or brasse. 1399 Breton Will of Wit etc. 
(Giosart) 57/2 If she stretch out a fine hande, hee strouteth 
out a straight legge. 168* Colvil Whigs Svpplic. (1751) 4 1 
Wild-Boars strouting out their bristles, 
f 5. intr. To behave proudly or vaingloriously ; 
to flaunt, triumph, swagger. Often to strut it, also 
to strut it out. Also, to gloiy, exult upon, ovei 
(a possession). Obs. (exc. as in 7 c). 

a. C1570 Bugg bears 1. iii. 47 Thou woldst have me. .hack 
& hew my clothes, & go stroot it like a tossepotte. 1579 
Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 36 Desirous to strowt it with 
the beste, yet disdayning too Hue by.’the sweate of theii 
browes. x6n Cotgr. s. v. Paladin , He swaggers, brags, or | 
strouts it mightily. 21643 J. Shuts Jttdgem. $ Mercy 
(1645) go Nebucbadneznr . . when he was strouting upon hts 
Babell, and bragged of his power. _ . , I 

/3. 1611 Cotgr., P infer, . . to boast, or strut it vamely. 1 
1673 T. Brooks Golden Key 220 Those proud enemies of 1 
Christ, who now.. strut it out against him. 1684 T. Burnet 1 
Theory Earth 1 . 297 He will many times strut and triumph, 1 
as if he had wrested the thunder out of Jove's right hand. 
1754 Richardson Grandison IV. 61 The one strutting over 
the beauties, in order to enhance the value of the present ; 
the other, courtesying ten times in a minute, to shew her 
gratitude. 

+ b. rtjl. in the same sense as prec. (Cf. boast, 
vaunt oneself.) Obs. 

1655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. 1. verse 13. vii. (1656) 364 
Nebuchadnezzar strutting himself in his Palace with this 
bravado in his month, Is not this great Babylon that I have 
built? a 1716 South So in. (1727) IV. 84 See Nebuchad- 
nezzar also strutting himself upon the Survey of that Mass 
of Riches. 

+ 6. intr. To raise oneself to one’s full height ; to 
thrust up one’s head and stand erect ; to perk up. 
Also fig. Obs. 

X607 Chapman Bussy d'Ambois 1. i. 7 VnskilfuH statuaries, 
who suppose (Tn forging a Colossus) if they make him 
Stroddle enough, stroote, and looke big, and gape, Their 
worke is goodly. x6xa Drayton Poly-olb. v. 288 And there- 
v ithn.ll he [a mountain] struts, as though he scorn'd to show 
His head helowe the Heaven. 16x4 Gorges Lucan m. 117 
Then Lygdanus by chance did eye, Tyrrhenus mounted 
loftily, Strowling vpon a Gabion's puppe [L. Stanton 
snblimi Tyrrhenian citlmine prone], *66a Greenhalgh 
in Ellis Grig. Lett. Ser. tr. IV, 19 At which they .shewed 
great rejoicing, by strutting up, so that some of their veils 
flew about like morris dancers. 1791 Boswell Johnson 
(1904)1,32 Johnson did not strut or stand on tiptoe: He 
only did not stoop. *807 J. Barlow Columb. 1. 352 Taurus 
would shrink, llemodia strut 110 more. 

+ b. reft. 1 To stand erect, with feet firmly fixed 
on the ground. Obs. 

158* Mulcaster Positions viti. (1887) 51 Would any man 
beleue it,.. that one Milo so strutted himselfe, so pitcht his 
feet, so peysed his bodie, as he remained vnremoueable fiom 
his place, being haled at. .by a number of people. 

f o. intr. Of the legs : To be nrmly fixed or 
planted on the ground. Obs. 

x68x Drydrn Span. Friar in. 32 What are become of those 
two Timber-loggs that he us’d to wear for Leggs, that stood 
strutting like the two black Posts before a door? 

7. To walk with an affected air of dignity or im- 
portance, stepping stiffly with head erect. Also 
with it, and with adv., as about, off. (The current 
sense.) 

a. *594 Nashe Unfold. Trav. K *, He ietteth strouting, 
dancing on liys toes with his hands vnder his sides, ft *6*4 
Bfc M. Smith Serin. (1632) *70 They that carry their noses 
high into the wind,.. and stroute in their gate, as though 
they went vpon stilts. 1640 C. Harvey Synagogue, Engines 
vii, (1647) 31 Nor that, which giant-like before did strout. 

Be able with a pigmeys pace t’hold out. 

B. 15x8 Galway Corporation Bk. in O’Flaherty West 
Connaught (Irish Archa:oI. Soc, 1846) 35 note. That neither 
One Mac shall strutte ne swaggere thro’ the streets of Gall- 
way. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. 1, iv. 31 Do's he not bold ip 
lus head (as it were 7 ) and strut in his gate ? *638 W. Lisle 
Heliodoms x. xBo Full soone came in the gyant riStbiops, 
On tip-toe strutting. X693 T. Power in Dryden's Juvenal 

xu. X59 Pacuvius struts it, and triumphant goes In the de- 
jected Crowd of Rival Foes. X733 Pope Eg. Cobham 153 
Tom struts a Soldier, open, bold, and brave. 1849 D. G. 
Mitchell Batik Summer (1852) 242 Stiff little Republicans 
strut about as if in togas. 1887 Besant The World went ii, 
He strutted proudly across the grass, regatdless of his rags. 

b. of a peacock or other fowl. 

*59x Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iv. 199 A Peacock, prickt 
with love s desire, To woo his Mistress, strouting stately by 
her. *63* Milton L 'A llegro 52 While the Cock , . Stoutly 
struts lus Dames before. X795 Cowper Pairing Time 39 
Dick Redcap , . shutting and sideling. 1840 Dickens Old C. 1 
Shop xv, Plump pigeons skimming round the roof or strutting 
on the eaves. 1847 I.ongf, Ev. 1. i, And theie, in bis 
feathered seraglio, Strutted the lordly turkey. 

C. fig. 

1774 Burke Anter. Tax. Sej. Wks. 1, 103 In order meanly 
to sneak out of difficulties, into which they had proudly 1 
strutted. 18x4 Wordsw. Excttrs. in. 900 Big passions strut, 
ting on a petty stage. 1850 Hawthorne Scarlet L. Introd. ' 
(1879) 24 His voice and laugh, .came strutting out of his 
lungs, like the crow of a cock, 

а. quasi-*v?«j. with cognate or adverbial object. 
*605 Shaks. Macb. v. v. 25 A poore Player, That struts and 

frets hts houre vpon the Stage. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones , 

xv. xt, He. .then strutted some turns about bis room. 1824 
Medwin Comers. Byron 1. 122 Think how he would mouth ■ 
such and such a sentence, , .strut such and such a scene, 1 

б. trans. To walk upon or over (a floor, space) i 
with a strut. 

*749 Fielding Tout Jones xiv. i, Hence those strange 
monsters in lace and embroidery, . , which, under the name of 
lords and ladies, strut the stage. xSxo Splendid Follies I. 
170 No eastern princess, strutting the boards of a puppet- ' 
show, ever exhibited [etc.]. 1 


Hence f Strutted ppl. a,, distended, full-stored. 

(Cf. Strut a.) 

*648 Earl Westmorland Otia Sacra (1879) 33 Are not 
my strutted Vessels full of Wine? 

Strut (strut), v.' 1 Also 9 strutt. [f. Strut r£.*] 

1. trans. To brace or support by a strut or struts ; 
to hold in place or strengthen by an upright, 
diagonal, or transverse support. Also with advs. 

1828 Carr Craven Gloss., Shut, to brace, a term used in 
carpentry. 1838 Civil Rngin. ft Arch. Jrnl. I. 374/2 If tbe 
tesistance piles are sufficiently braced and strutted not to 
yield by the driving of the wedges. 1845 Civil Engin. ft 
Archil. Jrnl. VIII. 212/1 The toes of the walls will require 
to be strutted apart. 1869 Sir E. Rktd Shipbuild. 1, 12 
A ship rolling about with a heavy cat go will alter her form, 
as regards its transverse section, very much, if she is 
built of iron, and is not sufficiently strutted and tied with 
beams, a 2878 Sir G. Scott Led. Arc/tit. (1879) II. 225 In 
Henry VII’s Chapel these gieat arches are visible only in 
the side vaults, which are strutted up from them with strong 
tracery. 2897 Pall Mall Mag. June 254 The old boat was 
no more than waterproof, and.. Severn had to run a new 
stringer round her, to stiut out the ribs. *912 C. H. Power 
Eng. Medisev. Aich. II. 340 Fljing Buttress to strut the 
Vault. 

fig. 1832 Examiner 161/1 Employing, to boot, all tricky 
expedients to strutt up the tottering system. 

2. intr. To be fixed diagonally or slantwise ; to 
be bent so as to form a sharp turn or angle. ' 

1841 W. Templeton Locomot. Eng. 30 The best form of 
wrought iron wheels, is tound arms strutting from the rim to 
the nave in a zig-zag form. 2853 Sir H. Douglas Milit. 
Bridges 291 Braces, strutting constdet ably, were driven down 
as far as possible into the bottom of tbe river, at each end of 
the trestles. 

Struther, variant of Strother Obs. 
Struthiin (stn?J>i t in). Chem. Also 9 stru- 
theine. [f. mod.L. ( Gypsophila ) Strut hi- um tbe 
oriental soapwort, one of the sources of the sub- 
stance (ad. Gr. arpovOiov soapworl) : see -IN,] = 
Saponin. 


183s R. D. ft T. 'Thomson's Rec. Gen. Sci. I. 203 Bley has 
obtained from the root of the gypsophila struthium . . a sub- 
stance which he teims Struthiin. 1852 Bhande Did. Sci. 
etc. Stippl., Strut heiue. x868 Watts Diet. Chem, V. 438. 
t Stru thioca*ui6l(e, -ell. Obs. [ad. L. siru- 
thiocamelus , incorrectly a. Gr. tiTpov0oKhfii)\os, f. 
arpovBo-s sparrow + icajirjhos camel.] An ostrich. 

In quot. 1631 stmthiocameli is the Latin genitive. 

2607 Walicington Optic Glass 79 The Struthio-camell or 
Ostridge.. will concoct iron. 16*4 F. White Rtpl. Fisher 
454 Concerning Stones, lion, &c. I doe not tltinke that these 
feed . • Struthiocameles, &c. but onely coole or cleanse them. 
[1631 Massinger Emperor of East iv. iv, This applied 
warme vpon the pained place, with a feiher of Strutbio- 
cameli, or a bird of Paradise, shall expulse this tartarous.. 
dolor.) 1684 j. P. tr. J. Ludolphus' Hist. Ethiopia (ed. 2) 
63 The Struthiocamcl or Ostrich. 

StrutMoidL (strz7-J>i|Oid), a. and sb. [ad. mod. 
L. type struthididis , f. L. struthio ostrich : see 
Stiiuthjous and -odd.] a. adj. Ostrich-like, stnithi- 
ous. b. sb. A struthions bird. 

1879 Lydekker in Rec. Geol. Snrv. India XII. 53 Fossil 
btutthioids. Ibid., The only struthioid bones figured.. are 
[etc.]. 1880 W. Davies in Geol. Mag. Jan. x8 Two distinct 
forms of Struthioid biids. 

I) Strtrthion. Obs. [Gr. arpovOiov.'] Soapwort. 

*587 T. Newton Herbal for Bible x. 60 This bet be Borith 
or Stiuthion, which we heere cal Sopewortor fullers weed, 
doth [etc.]. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Strut Mott, , . a Plant 
call’d Fullers-herb. 


Struthious (stnrjuas),^. Zool. [f. L. struthio 
ostrich (in mod.L. as generic name), a, Gr. arpov- 
Oi wv.] Related to or resembling the ostrich. 

1773 Pennant Genera of Birds 38 Order VI. Struthious. 
Ibid., Struthious is a new coined word to express this ordet ; 
for these birds could not he used to any of the Linnaean 
divisions. 1835-6 TodcCs Cycl. Anat, I. 271/1 The Struthi- 
ous birds and Penguins, which cannot fly. 184* R. E. Grant 
Outl. Comp. Anat. 497 The two anterior branches.. are., 
very small in strutheous [j/V] birds. 1875 A Newton in 
Encycl. Brit, III. 729/2 A large Bird, combining Dinomitbic 
and Struthious characters. *883 Century Mag. Jan. 415/2 
If the pursued were acquainted with struthious^ tactics, he 
would fie down flat on the ground, where the bitd finds it 
impossible to strike him. 

Struthir, variant of Strother Obs. 

1 ’ Stru'tly, adv. Obs. tan~ x . [Cf. Strut n.] 
? Proudly. 

c 2375 Sc. Leg Saints xxv. ( Julian ) 67G, & for his bred he 
senclbyin hay, & til liyme strutJy can say [etc,]. 

Strutter (sti»*tai). In 4 strouter, 6 strowter. 
[f. Strut v . 1 + -er 1.] One who struts. 

1399 Langl. R. Redeles in. 269 To strie strouters pat 
sierede axetne ritbis. a 2592 H. Smith Strut, . (X594) 22 7 
They which will be strowters, shall not want flatterers. 
168a H. More Annot. Glanvill's Lux Orient. 12 What a 
mere nothing it is that this Strutter has pronounced witn 
such sonorous Rhetorick. *727 Gay Fables I. xl. 5 The Don, 
a formal, solemn strutter, Despises Monsieur s ans ana 
flutter, 2804 Eugenia de Acton Tale without 1 itle it. 
268 Those servile strutters in a great man’s livery. 2024 
Miss Mitford Village I. 54 A brood or two of bantams 
. .with a little ridiculous strutter of a cock at their head. 

Strutting (struliq), vbl. sbd [f. Strut v.* + 

-inq 1 .] 

+ 1. The action of swelling with fullness, of pro- 
jecting or sticking out, and the like. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvm. ciii. (*495) 8 +? 
[Brockes] fynde sleyghte and manere by suche stroutynge 
oute of the skynne to eschew* and put of the Lytynge yt 



STRUTTING*. 


STUB. 


houndes. c 1440 Promp. Pam. 480/2 St[r]owtynge, nomi- 
naliter, turgor. 1573 Barei* A tv. S 897 A stretching or 
strowtting out, estendement. 1622 T. Stoughton Chr. 
Sacrif. vii. 91 The Turkie cocke, .maketh a great brustling 
and strouting with his wings. 1677 Miegb Diet , Eng.-P'r 
A Strutting out, bouffissure, enfienicnt. 2683 G. Martine 
Reliq. Dim Andreae (1797) 183 The clmple js built on the 
east of the steeple, ana strutts and projects out upon ii 
about two foot, which shutting, .makes the chaple to be in 
length without the wall 31J foot. 
f 2 . The action of ‘ swelling ' or looking big ; 
contending, blustering; flaunting, swaggering. Obs. 

1399 Langs. R. Rcdelcs 111. 121 For ben }>ey rayed arith, 
J»ey recchith no fToither, But sludieth all in stroutynge and 
stireth amys euere. 1629 H. Burton Truth's Triumph 235 
Without any strouting of arrogancy. 

3 . The action of walking with stiff bearing and 
self-important air. 

1636 Earl Monm. tr. Boccalini's Pol. Touchstone 442 
Spanish Dons.. with their usual Castilian strutting, and 
with unsufferablc Spanish ostentation. 17x1 Steele Sheet. 
No. 136 r s The Woman’s Man expresses himself wholly in 
that Motion which we call Strutting : An elevated Chest, 
a pinched Hat, a measurable Step, . .are the Marks of him. 
1880 A, H. Svvinton Insect Variety v. 209 A love-call that 
reproduces.. the strutting, wing-drumming, and rustling of 
the males of the turkey and grouse at the pairing lime. 

Strutting (stwtiij), vbl, sb.% [f. Strut v.~ 
+ -ing !.] a. The action of strengthening or sup- 
porting with a strut or struts, p. cotter. Struts 
collectively. 

1833 Loudon Encyd. A rehit. § 2066 The joists to be., 
stiffened with herring-bone strutting. 1875 Kniqh r Diet. 
Meek. 2431 Strutting, diagonal braces between joists to 
prevent side deflection. X896 Daily News 13 Dec. 2/3 The 
Committee ordered certain works to be done, including., 
the shoring and strutting of the gables and great northern 
arch. 

c. attrib. strutting-beam, piece, a beam or 
piece that acts as a strut. 

1753 F, Price Brit. Carpenter (ed. 3) 17 If the strutting- 
beam.. be drove in very tight, it takes all the weight off 
from the rafters. 1833 Loudon Eucycl. Art hit. § 238 Pieces 
of timber driven fast between each pair of joists, with their 
ends butting against the groin of the joists ; they are com- 
monly called strutting pieces, and their use is to stiffen the 
floor. 

Strutting (strznig), ppl. a. [f. Strut vJ + 
ing *.] 

1 1 . That swells or bulges with fullness. Also 
with out. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xvm. xcvi. (1495) 843 Some 
ape is cailyd Spinga and ben rough and hery wyth strout- 
ynge pappes and teetys, e 1440 Promt, Parv. 480/2 Strowt- 
ynge, adjective , tnrgidus. <7x590 Greene Pr. Bacon in. 
tii. 1421 Fortie kine..With strouting duggs that paggle to 
the ground, xfiao Venner Via Recta iv. 85 Turgid and 
strouting-out bellies. 

p. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus, s.v. Caper, Distent & lade 
Capellte, hauyng strutlyng teates. 1654 R. Codrington ti. 
lustine xliv. 519 A Hinde, who did offer her strutting dugs 
unto the little one. X693 J. Dryden Jun. in Dryden's J>t. 
venal xiv. 169 As thy strutting Bags with Money rise. 17x1 
Addison Sped. No. 127 r 6 The strutting Petticoat smooths 
all Distinctions, levels the Mother with the Daughter. x8xs 
W. Herbert Helga vi. 2084 Prosperous gales Already fill 
the strutting sails. 


uddeis strutting-fuil of milke. 165a Benlowes Theophila 
xiii. x. 237 Next Close feeds many a strutting udder’d Cow. 
a 2662 Holyday "Juvenal ii. (1673) 21 The strulting-belly’d 
spindle, that does swell With slender yarn. 

+ b. That distends or causes to swell. Obs, 

1587 Turberv. Epit. etc. 14 For hee the emptie bagge 
with winde and strouting blast doth fill. 

+ 2 . That protrudes stiffly, slicks out, or juts 
forth. Obs. 

X387 Trevisa Higden VII. 385 pat tyme men usede strout- 
ynge lokkes [L. tunc Jinx us crininni], 1398 — • Barth. De 
P. R, xiv. xxxii. (1495) E vij, The moost hyghe strowtyng 
partyes of ciagges ben cailyd Scopuli. 1598 Chapman 
Achilles Shield To Vnderstander, Talkc our quidditicall 
Italianistes of what proportion soeuer their strooting lips 
affect. X650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 77 The protuberatiug 
or strutting part of the Face. 2663 Butlkr Hud. 1. i. 439 
His strutting Ribs on both, sides snow’d Like furrows he 
himself had plow'd. 

+ 3 . Jig. Swelling with pride or importance ; 
wrangling, contending ; flaunting, swaggering. Obs. 
exc. as in 5 b. 

1577 Kendall Flowers oj Epigr. 41 Leaine here ye mor- 
lalles all, what tis with stroutyng piido to swell. 2623 E. 
Jonson Time Vind. (.1640) 97 These are fit freedomes Tor 
Uwlesse Prentices, on a Shrovetuesday..; For drunken 
Wakes, and strutting Bcare-baytings. 1677 Miege Diet., 
Eng.-Fr., A Strutting fob,, .qui piafe, qui/ait 2 e brave. 
X7»5 Ramsay To Duncan Forbes x. When strutting nae- 
things are despis’d, With a' their stinking pride. 

+ 4 . That stands erect with the feet firmly planted 
and head high. Also transf. Obs. 

a 16 43 W.' Cartwright Ordinary ui. v. (1651) s a Thy 
belly looks like to some strutting hill, O’r shadow’d with 
thy rough beard like a wood. 2693 Dryden Juvenal vi. 
3 65 Behold the strutting Amazonian Whoie, She stands in 
Guard with her right Foot before. 1710 Swift Little Ho. 
Castleknock 13 This is the little strutting pile, You see just 
by the church-yard stile. 

5 . That walks with a stiff erect gait and self-im- 
portant air. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. ft Cr. 1. iii. 153 Like a strutting Player, 
whose conceit Lie., in his Ham-suing. 1610 — ■ Temp. r. n. 
385, I heare, the straine of strutting Chanticlexe. 163S 
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Quarles Emil. iv. iii. x6Myloftie struttingstepsdisdaine to 
tire. 1719 in W. W. Wilkins Polit. Baliads(iB6o) 1 1. 193 In 
his embroider'd coat they found him, With all his strutting 
dwarfs aiound him. 1829 Cunningham Brit. Painters I. 
162 Hogarth was a strutting consequential little man. 1912 
C. N. & A. M. Williamson Guests of Hercules v. 54 Tables 
where people drank tea and fed the strutting pigeons. 

b- fig. 

.1601 and Pi. Return fr. Parnass. nr. iv. 1386 My high 
tiptoe strouting poesye. 1779 Johnson L. P., Gray Wks. 
1825.VIII. 487 He [Gray in his Odes] has a kind of strutting 
dignity, and is tall by walking on tiptoe. 1785 Cowper 
Let, to Newton 10 Dec., All his persons .. speak in an in- 
flated and strutting pbiaseology. 18x3 Examiner 15 Feb. 
106/2 He was.. fond of strutting sentiments, and well- 
rounded declamation. 1852 M. Arnold Urania iv, Our 
petty souls, our strutting wits. 

Hence Struttingly adv. 

C1440 Promp.Paro. 16/a A-slrut, or strutyngly, tnrgide. 
Ibid. 480/2 Strowtyngly, or asturt. 1576 Newton Lemnie's 
Complex. 1. x. 8ob, It is to bee noted that these com- 
nlextoned personnes be..graunde paunehed & stroutingly 
bellyed, x68x W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 1031 He 
walks proudly; stiutlingly. 1780 Daviks Garrick (1781) 
I. iii, 25 In Tamerlane he [Bridgewater] was solemnly 
drowsy in speaking, and struttingly insignificant in action. 
1827 Lyiton Pelham lxxix, Slowly and struttingly did the 
man of two virtues perform the whole pilgrimage of Oxford 
Street. 1902 Swinburne Dickens (1913) 31 The struttingly 
offensive lather [Dombey], 

Struttle 1 (str»*t’l). dial. Conuption of stuttle - 
{back), dial. var. of Stioklebaok. 

1821 Clare Vill. Minstr. II. 74 Oft catching prickly 
struttles on their rout, *851 Sternberg Northampt. Gloss. 
Stru 'tile 2. nonce-wd. [f. Strut sbA + -w.] A 
petty strut or manner of strutting. 

1829 E, Elliott Village Patriarch m. ix, See, how mag. 
nificently he [the poacher] breaks down His neighbour’s 
fence, it so his will requires ! And how his struttle emulates 
the Squire's ! 

Struv, dial. pa. t. of Strive v. 

Striiverite (stnrvsrsit). Min. [ad. G. strii- 
verit (A. Brezina 1876) f. name of Piof. G. Stritver, 
of Rome : see -ite.] 

1896 Chester Diet. Names Min. 261. 1912 Re/nrn Brit. 
Museum 194. 

Struvite (stnrvait). Min. [ad. G. struvit 
(G. L. Ulex 1846) f. name of Struve , Russian 
minister at Hamburg.] Hydrous phosphate of am- 
monium and magnesium, found in small yellowish- 
brown or greyish crystals. 

1850 Ansted Elem. Geo/., Min. etc. 179. 1854 Dana Syst. 
Alin. (ed. 4) II. 413 Struvite.. .Found in guano from Sal- 
danha Bay, coast of Africa. 1870 Amer. Jrnl. Set. Ser. ti. 
L.272 Struvite in ciystals occurs in guano, in the Skipton 
Caves near Ballarat. 

Struye(n, strwe, obs. forms of Stuoy v. 
f Stry, 3 trie. Obs. Also 5 stroye. [a. OF. 
estrie :— L. slriga.] A hag, beldam. 

<t 1300 Havclok 998 Of bodi was he mayden dene, Neuere 
..Wit hire [ read hore] ne wolde leyke ne lye, No more ban 
it were a strie. 02440 York Myst. xxiv, 13 A ! ffalse stod- 
mere and stynkand stroye ! [rime abye.1 0x460 Towneley 
Myst. xvi. 348 Com hedyr, thou old stry 1 
Stry, obs. form of Stroy v. 

Stryehe, variant of Stretch. 

Strychnia (stri’knia). Cheat, [f. Strychn-os ; 
see -ia.] = Strychnine. 

1826 Henry C/tem. II. 302 Strychnia was detected by 
Pelletier and Caventou, in 1818, in the fruit of the Strychnos 
Nux Vomica , and Strychnos Ignatia. 2876 Harley Alai. 
Med. §15 Strychnia is a direct and powerful tonic to [etc.]. 

attrib. 1874 Garrod & Baxter Mat. Med. (ed. 4) 239 
The treatment of strychnia-poisoning. 

Strychnic (sti i-knik), a. Chem. [f. Stbyohn-os 
+ -jo.] Pertaining to strychnine. Strychnic acid : 
=* Igasubio acid. 

1840 Pereira Elem. Alat. Pled. n. 909 Strychnic or Iga- 
suric acid.— Esists in the seeds of nux-vomica [etc.]. 2875 
H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 297 Strychnic convulsions must 
be spina], because they do not arise in any of the other 
possible methods. 2889 Hardwicke's Sci.-Gossip XXV. 176 
A peculiar acid known as strychnic acid. 

f strychni na. Chem. Obs. = Strychnine. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org, Bodies 252 Strychnina was 
discovered, in 1818, by MM. Pelletier and Caventou. 
Strychnine (strrkaia, -ia). Chem. [a. F. 
strychnine f. L. strychn-os : see Strychnos and 
-1NE 5 .] A highly poisonous vegetable alkaloid, 
C 2l Hug N a 0 3 , obtained chiefly from Strychnos 
Nux-vomica and other plants of the same genus. 
It is used in medicine as a stimulant and tonic. 

1819 Edin. Philos, Jrnl. I. 210 New vegetable Alkali 

called Strychnine This new alkali was discovered by 

MM. Pelletier and Caventou in the Strychnos ignatia and 
the Strychnos nux vomiea. tMxBrit.ljrFor. AJed.-Chirurg. 
Rev. XXVII. 533 A case of poisoning by strychnine. 

b. attrib. as in strychnine poisoning, tetanus ; 
strychnine - plant, Strychnos Nux - vomica ; 
strychnine-tree, S. psilosperma. 

2879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. IX. 688 Fiogs, in whom 
strychnine tetanus had been produced. 1884 W. Miller 
Piant.-u. 131 Strychnine-plant. 2885 Lady Brassey The 
Trades 129 The cottage was ovetsbadowed bya strychnine- 
tree and a tamarind. 2898 Fr. A. Welby tr. Bitdermann's 
Elei tro-Physiol. II. 423 The effect of strychnine poisoning 
, . is highly characteristic. 

Hence Strychnine v. traits,, to poison by strych- 
nine ; Strychnined ppl. a. 

1862 Sporting Mag, Apr, 288 We aie infoimed that sliych- 


nined rabbits form the patent ‘composing draught ’. 1872 
Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle's Lett. III. 21 Poor Nero, who 
had to be strychnined >by the doctor. 2903 Bosw. Smith 
in rqth Cent. Mar. 442 Others.. are willing to put down a 
strychnined egg for him [a raven]. 

Strychmsm (stri-kniz’m). rath. [f. Strych- 
nia + -ism.] The condition induced by strychnine 
poisoning. 

2857 Dunglison Med. Lex. s.v. Strychnos, When taken to 
such an extent as to induce toxical phenomena — Strychnism 
— jt causes, at first.. greatly augmented excitability of the 
spinal nervous system, [etc.]. 

Strychnized (stirknoizd). [f. Strychnia + 
-1ZE- + ed 1 .] Subjected to the action of strychnine. 

1875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 249 Exposing the sciatic 
nerves of a strychnized frog. 

Strychnos (strikes). Bot. Also strychmis, 
pi. strychni. [mod.L. (Linnteus 1737) use of L. 
strychnos (Pliny), a. Gr. orpvxvos, a kind of night- 
shade.] A genus of plants (N. O- Loganaceoi), in- 
cluding the nux vomica (S. Nux-vomica ), the St. 
Ignatius* bean (S. Ignatia), and other species. Also, 
a plant or a species of this genus. 

[z6ox Holland Pliny xxvn. viii. II. 280 Some, call this 
hearbe by another name, Strumus, and others give it the 
Greeke name Strychnos. 2706 Phillips (ed. Keisey), 
Strychnus or Sirychitis , an Herb which makes those mad 
that eat of it.] 2836 J. M. Gully Magcndie's Formul. (cd. 
2) 1 In the year 1809 I presented to the senior class of the 
French Institute an account of aseiiesof expei intents which 
had led to the discovery that a whole vegetable family, the 
bitter strychni, possessed the piopeity of stimulating the 
spinal marrow to an extraordinary aevelopement of its 
functions. 2842 Penny Cycl. XX11I. 152/1 The genus 
Strychnos, consisting of about twelve species. ' 

Strycit, obs. pa. t. of Strike v. 

Stryd, obs. pa. t. of Stride v. 

Stryf(f)e, atryif(f : see Smite, Strive. 

Stryk(e : see Stibk, Streak sb., Streek v. 

Stryking, variant of StkaIken Obs. 

1536 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) VI. 53, ij payie of sheites of 
strykynges. 

Stryki y, obs. form of Streckly adv. 

Stryneht, obs. form of Strength. 

Stryne, obs. form of Strain v. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. met. vi. 16 (Cambr. MS.). 

Stryne, variant of Strind 1 Obs. 

Stryngest, variant of Stbengest a. Obs. 

2486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. a vb, Olibion was the stiyngest 
and themanfullest man in bis tyme. 

Stryngh(e, Stryngth(e : see Strengh, 
Strength. Stryn(n)or, -our, Strynt, -th(e, 
-tht, obs. ff. Strainer, Strength. 

Stryte, obs. form of Strait. 

Stryve, Strywe, obs. forms of Strife, Strive. 

Stu, obs. form of Stew sbX 

Stuard(e, Stuart, obs. forms of Steward. 

Stull (st»b), sb. Forms: 1 stubb, Btyb(b, 
(steb), 3-7 stubbe, 4-9 stubb, 6 stoubbe, 4- 
stub. [OE. stub{b masc. — (M)LG., MDn. stubbe 
(early mod.Du., WFris. siobbe), ON. slubb-r, 
stubbe, rarely siobbe (MSw. stubbe, stobbe , Sm, 
Nor w. stubbe, stubb, Da. stub) OTeut. types 
*shtbbo-s , siubbon - ; OE. had also stybb masc. :— 
*slutjo-z or *stnbbjo-z, which has coalesced with 
the other form. OE. had prob. a form *stob{b with 
0- umlaut (cf. the duplicate ON. foinis above), 
whence Stob sb.l ; in the 14-ifith c., however, 
slob{b may merely be a variant spelling for stub. 

To the same root l* siiit)- : — pre-Teut. "'stop.) belong ON. 
stiif-r stump ( N or w. stuv), (see Stow ». 2 ), M LG. stiive stump, 
fag-end, stu/ blunt; outside Teut, cf. Gr. o-tvros stump, 
stock, Lettish sitrps fag-end.] 

1 . A stump of a tree or, more larely, of a shrub 
or smaller plant ; the portion left fixed in the 
ground when a tree has been felled ; also, fa trunk 
deprived of branches. 

967 Charter of Eacigar in Kemble Cod. Dipl. No. 813. II I. 
10 Andlang dices* on done stubb. 01000 Mlpric Gloss, in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 208/5 Stipes, stipitis, treowwes steb. c 2000 
— Gram. ix. (Z.) 68 Hie s/irps'&tts stybb. 1302 Acc. Exch. 
Q. R. Bundle 247. No. 10 in G. J. Turner Set. Pleas Forest 
(jqoi) 247/2 [SixJ stubbs [sold for] 3 s. 4 d. 13.. Gaw, 4 Gr. 
Knt. 2293 Gawayn. .stode stylle as Jje ston, oJ>er a stubbe 
auper, 2348-9 in Blount's Law Did. (1601) s. v. Zuche, Rex 
concessit Thom® de Colvile omnes Zoucneos aiidos, vccat. 
Stubbes arborum succisorum, in Foresta de Galtres. 146, 
Plumpton Coir \ (Camden) 25 And it please to deliver unto 
Robert of Tymble a Stub, the which Mr. Controller gi anted 
unto his ward for him and bis wife. 1529 H orman Vulg. 


2615 Chapman Odyss. xii. 612 Yet, might my feete, on no 
stub fasten bold To ease my bands : the roots were crept so 
low Beneath the earth. 16*2 Lady M. Wroth Urania 264 
Then went sbee a little further, and on a stub, which was 
betweene two trees, she sate downe. 2672 Milton P, R, i. 
339 We here Live on tough roots and stubs. 2760 R. Brown 
Compl. Farmer 11, 101 When it [rape] hath been cut, the 
stubs of it will sprout again. 2772 Phil. Trans, LXI. 138 
Li the forest of Kent,.. there stilt remains seveial large old 
chesnut stubbs. 1795 Vancouver Aggie. Essex 152 The 
remaining stub of the thistle, 1799 Coleridge Inirod. 
Tale Daik Ladid 64 How boughs rebounding scourg'd 
his limbs, And low stubs gor’d his feet. 2823 J. F. Cooper 
Pioneers iii, Unsightly lemnants of trees that had been 
partly destroyed by lire wue seen rearing their.. columns 
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..above the pure white of the snow. These, ..in the lan- 
guage of the country are termed stubs. 1864 G. P . Marsh 
Man 4 Nat. 109 In the United States.. dead trees. .are 
often allowed to stand until they fall of themselves. Such 
stubs, as they are populai ly called, are . . often deeply cut by 
the woodpeckers. 189s Zakgwill Master 11. xi. 268 The 
woodpeckers tapped on the hollow stubs. * 9°7 1 J - Hal- 
sham' Lonewood Comer 1x4 Before the stubs of the under- 
wood have sprouted again. 

+ b. To buy (brushwood, etc.) on or at the stub : 
to buy on the ground, growing. Hence (?), T 0 pay 
at the stub : to pay ready money. Obs. 

1531 Lett, 4 Papers Hen. VIII, V. 446 For thorns bought 
on the stubb.. .For edders and stakes bought likewise on the 
stub. 1373-80 Tussbr Husb. (1878) 78 In time go and bar- 
game. .for feweII.,*To buieat the .stub is the best for the 
buier, 16x5 Rowlands Melancholic Knt. C 3, A very Cobler 
shall as welcome be That payes his readie money at the stub, 
As I that come a trust to worships dub. 179S Vancouver 
Agric. Essex 62 The under woods are cut down at eleveu 
years growth, and.. they sell at the stub for 31. 10 s. per acre, 
f 0. The part of a tree-trunk close to the ground. 
*338-9 Act 1 Elis. c. 15 § 1 No person.. shall convert., to 
Coale or other Fuell for the making of Yron, any Tymber 
Tree., of the Bread the of One Foot Square at the Stubbe. 
2587 Harrison England ti. xvii. 200/1 in Holinshed, For 
what a thing it is to haue a ship growing upon the stub, and 
sailing on the sea within the space of liue and fiftie dates '? 
1637 Hey wood in Naval Citron, III. 370 Timber, ..ten feet 
at the stub or bottom. 

fd. A slock for grafting upon. In quot. Jig. 

1387 Harrison England it. i. 139/1 in Holinshed, You shall 
ice no fewei deeds of clmritie doone, nor better grounded 
vpon the right stub of pietie than before, 
t 2 . fig. A blockhead ; => Stock sb\ 1 c. Obs. 
1644 Milton Edna. 3 Ye shall haue moie adoe to driue our 
dullest and laziest youth, our stocks and stubbs from the in- 
finite desire of such a happy nurtuie. 

3 . A short piece of a broken branch remaining 
on the stem. 

CX386 Chaucer Knt.'s T, 1120 First on the wal was peynted 
a forest. . With knotty knarry bareyne trees olde Of stubbes 
sharpe, and hidouse to biholae. c 1440 Ipomvdon 1270 My 
palfrey.. stumblyd.. I toke this harme, A. stubbe smote me 
brow be arme. 171a J. James tr. Lc Blond's Gardening 15 a 
A Parcel of Stubs [F- chicots], springing out of one Side and 
the other. 1796 C. Marshall Garden, xtL (1813) x ®3 Whether 
it is best to cut all spare shoots clean out, or to cut down to 
little stubs or false spurs is hardly yet determined. 1846 J. 
Baxter's Libr. Pract . Agric. led. 4) 1 . 164 Some cut super, 
fluous fruit-shoots clean away; others leave a sprinkling of 
short stubs, cut very short if foreright. 1884 Century Mag. 
Dec. 222/1 Hb drum was the stub of a dry limb about the 
size of one's wrist. 

4 . * Stubble sb. Also//. How dial. [So Sw. 
stubbe, Da. stub.] 

xaso Owl 4 Night. 506 }et j?u singat worse bon be hei- 
sugge, [Plat flijb bi gfunde among be stubbe. * 35 * Huloet, 
Stubbe of come, stipula , stupa, 1S77 Plot Oxfordsh. 246 
If they are to sow wheat upon tillage, they choose wheat 
sown before upon bean stubs. x8ix T. Davis Agric. Wilts 
266 Stubs. The stubble of all corn is usually called stubs, 
as wheat-stuhs, barley-stubs, See. 1820 Clare Poems Rural 
Life (ed. 3I gj But ill it suits thee in the stubs to glean. 

+ "b. pi. The lower ends of cut stems of plants. 
2764 Museum Rust. II. 8r It [sc. reaped coleseed] must not 
be turned, but raised up gently and laid lightly on the stubs. 
+ o .In the stub : said of growing flax. Obs. 

1730 Swtrr Aitsvi. Craftsman Wks. 1903 VII. 322 All the 
said commodities shall be sent in their natural state; the 
hides raw, the wool uncombed, the flax in the stub, 
d. pi. Hair cut close to the skin. Now dial. 
1607 R- Turner Nosce Te D 1, Achinne as free from beard 
av auy dogge, Saue stubbes more hard then brisles of a 
huge. 

6. A splinter or thorn in the flesh. Now dial. 

153 x Elyot Gov. if. xiii. (1537) l 37 Oat of whose foote a 
yong man had ones taken a stubbe. 1639 T. de Grey Compi, 
Horsem. 160 To draw a thome, stub, iron, splinter, naile.. 
out of the flesh of the horse. 1733 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl., 
Stub , in the manege, is used for a splinter of fresh-cut under- 
wood, that goes into a horse's foot as he runs. 1894 Black- 
more Perly cross xxi. rg7 Upon a truss of furze, with a flour- 
sack to shield him from the stubs and prickles- 
+ b. A stab or twinge of pain. Now dial. 

1387 M. Grove PelopsS,- Hippod. (1878) 86 Ixion nayled on 
the whirling wheele. Which hellish stubs & iiksora pains 
doth feele. 

6. A short thick nail (- Stob sb\ 4) ; a worn 
horseshoe nail, esp. in pi. old horseshoe nails and 
other similar scraps as the material for making 
stnb-iron. Cf. stub-nail, 

1394-3 »n Cart ul. Abb. Whiteby (Surtees) 6:3 It. pro viii« 
cartnayle, xs. It. pro i® stubs, iis. 1393 Strange Things 
R, Haste ton in Arb. Garner VIII. 387 And immediately 
searching about, I found an old iron stub j with the which I 
brake a hole through, the chamber wall. 1669 Stormy 
Mariner's Mag. v. xiii. 86 Fill it with Pibble-stones, Nails, 
Stubs of old Iron. 1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton (1906) 256 
He ordered that all the guns, .should be loaded with musket 
balls, old nails, stubs [etc.]. 1820 W. Scoresby Ace. Arctic 
Reg, II. 225 That kind which is of the most approved tenacity, 
is made of old horse-shoe nails or stubs. 184$ Penny Cycl. 
Suppl. 1. 673 Horse-nails, .which when worn out are collected 
with avidity as furnishing one of the best descriptions of 
scrap-iron, under the name of horse-nail stubs. 2846 Greener 
Sei. Gunnery 107 An equal substance of the best steel ever 
invented or made, is less in tenacity than a mixture similar 
to stubs and steel. 1863 Mrs. Gaskell Sylvia's L, xvi, 
Hammers beatiug out old iron such as horseshoes, nails or 
stubs into the great harpoons. 

b. Short for stub-barrel : see 11. 

. *833 Ur« Diet. Arts 1 . 724 The barrels of musquets, bird- 
ing-guns, etc. or what aie called plain, to distinguish them 
from those denominated stubs or twisted barrels. 


7 . .Something that looks stunted or cut short, e. g. 
a rudimenlaiy tail or horn. 

2670-2 Narborough fntl. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1694) 
33 They are shaped like English Hares.. and instead of a 
Tail have a little stub about an inch long, without Hair on 
it, 1693 Evelyn Dc La Quint. Cornel. Gard. II* in The 
Scutcheon cannot thrive, unless it be absolutely glued to the 
part to which it is apply’d ; and consequently that part must 
be as smooth as the Scutcheon, which cannot be when a 
Scutcheon is apply’d upon an Eye, or Bud, which is an 
Elevated part, that foims a kind of Stub, a 1722 L1SLE 
Husb. (1757) 377 Theie will remain a little stub at the end 
of the twig, which diies up. 2887 W. T. Hornaday in 
Smithsonian Rep. 11. 397 The horn [of the buffalo] at three 
months is about 1 inch in length, and is a mere little black 
stub. 

b. A short thick piece of wood. 

1833 W. H. Maxwell Field Bh. 522 Stub,.. a log. 2844 

H. siehiens Bit. Farm I. 605 At the distance of a foot 
behind the coulter-box a strong stub of wood is mortised 
into the beam at C. Ibid., The two stilts or handles are 
simply bolted to the stub. 1898 Sloane Electr. Out. (ed. 2) 
622 Stub, Anchor guy, a short pole set securely in the ground 
to fasten a guy to. ' 

c. (See quot.) 

1884 Knight Diet. Mech, Suppl. 869 Stub.. .a . Slioit files 
for finishing in and around depressions. 

d. l/.S. colloq. A man of insignificant stature. 
Cf. Stub a. 

2890 J. Cukiin tr, Shnkicwicz * With Fircfi Sword xliv. 
(1892) 514, 1 have something to say to this little stub of an 
officer. 

8. Mech. A stud or projection; spec, in a lock, a 
stationary stud which acts as a detent for the 
tumblers when their slots are in engagement with it. 

2562 Eden tr. Cortes' Art Navig. m. xi. 78 b, But for the 
Sea, you shall sother the Horizon two Axes, little stubbes, 
or enaes commyng fourth. 2778 in A bridgm. Specif. Patents 
Locks etc. (1873) 2 An improvement on the tumbler and 
spring by means of a stub or projection so exactly fitted to 
a passage or opening iu the bolt ns not to permit the bolt to 

f iass unless [etc.]. 2823 J. Nicholson Oper, Mech. 1324 
Maudslay’s lathes.] In the part C is an oblique slit 1 1, to 
receive a stub which projects from the bottom of the nut it, 
..by this arrangement it is obvious that if the set ew m is 
worked, the stub of the nut n, acting against the slide of the 
slit 1 1, as an inclined plane, will move it either backwards 
or forwards through the opening M. 

9 . The remaining portion of something (more or 
less cylindrical) that has been broken or worn 
down ; a stump, fag-end. 

c 2330 Berners Arthur Lit. Brit. (1814) 224 He gauc 
Arthur a grete stroke with the stubbe of bis hurte arme. 
2869 ‘ Mark Twain ’ Itmoc, Abr. xvii. 116 You cannot tbiow 
an old cigar ‘ stub ’ down any where. 2898 Hamblen Gen. 
Manager’s Story xii. 191 There lay a fellow at full length, . . 
smoking an old stub of a clay pipe. 2022 H. Belloc Four 
Men 2 7 'It is to sharpen this pencil with ’, said the stranger, 
putting forth a stub of an H.B. much shorter than tiis 
thumb. 

b. = stub pen (see u). ? Obs. 

1829 Lamb Let, to B. IV. Procter in Ainger Lett. (1888) II. 
219 The comings in of an incipient conveyancer are not 
adequate to the receipt of three twopenny post noupaids in 
a week. Therefore after this, I condemn my stub to long 
and deep silence. 

10 . V.S. A counterfoil. (Cf. F. sotuht and Stock 
sb. 4a ; also Stump sb. 3 h.) 

2876 N. A mer. Rev, CXXIII. 301 For which check stubs 
representing only small amounts were retained. 2884 
Harper's Mag. June 61/2 Pay-iolis, check-book stubs, 
registers,., are here stowed away. 29x6 A. B, Reeve Poi- 
soned Pen 181 ‘Number 256' Herndon noted, as the col- 
lector detached the stub and handed it to her. 

11 . atlrib, and Comb,, as (sense 1) stub-oak, -wood) 
(sense 4) stub-thateked adj. ; (sense 4 d) stub-bearded 
adj. ; (sense 9 b) stub-pointed adj. ; stub-axle (see 
qnots.) ; stub-barrel, a gun-barrel made of strips 
of stub-iron ; stub-book U.S. , a book containing 
only the counterfoils of cheques or other docu- 
ments ; stub-bred a. Hunting (see quot.) ; stub 
Damascus, a kind of stub-iron resembling Da- 
mascus iron; stub-dig dial. = stub-hoe ; fstub 
eel, some variety of eel; stub-end, the butt 
end of a connecting-rod, of a weapon, etc. ; + stub- 
faced a. slang (see quot.); stub-feather (see 
quot. 1847); stub-hoe, an implement for grub- 
bing up stubs ; stub-iron, a tenacious kind of iron, 
originally made out of old horse-shoe nails ; f stub- 
money (see quot.); stub-mortise (see quot.); 
stub-mortised a., secured by a stub-mortise; 
stub-nail = sense 6 ; stub-nail iron «= stub-iron; 
stub-pen, orig. a worn quill pen ; hence a broad- 
pointed pen ; stub -rabbit dial., a rabbit that seeks 
shelter among stubs instead of going to ground ; 
stub-short, -shot (see quot.) ; stub-side, the side 
of a swath which has the cut ends of the stems ; 
stub-switch U.S. (see quot.) ; stub-tail, (a) a 
partridge at a certain stage of growth; (b) see 
quot. 1867 ; stub-tenon (see quot.) ; stub-tooth 
Mech. (see quot.) ; stub-twist, a material for fine 
gun-barrels, composed of a ribbon of stub-iion 
twisted into A spiral shape. 

2873 Knight Diet. Mech. 2431 * Stub-axle , a short axle 
attached on the end ofa principal axle-tree. *907 O’Gorman 
Motor Pocket Bh. (ed. 2) 503 The stub axle is the short axle 
which 15 so pivoted that the front (or steering) wheelb can lie 
deflected. 2833 J. Holland Mamf. Metal II. 101 The 
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Bit mingliam workmen, in preparing the material for “stub 
barrels, usually cut up strips of iron and steel, . . into bits like 
two inch nails. 2892 Kipling Light that Failed xiv. 280 A 
“stub-bearded, bowed creature wearing a dirty magenta 
coloured neckcloth outside an un brushed coat. t886 Refi.o/ 
U. S. Sec. of Treasury 700 (Cent.) The filed “stub-books of 
stamps, now occupying a very large and rapidly increasing 
space in the files rooms. 1826 J . Cook Fox-hunting 57 “Stub 
bi ed foxes are thought to be the stoutest *897 Bncycl, Sport 

I . 583/1 (Hunting, fo x)Stub-bi ed, Stump-bred. Foxes which, 
in certain districts, make their lairs m bushes or stumps 
instead of underground ; stubbed was the old term. 2843 
Penny Cycl Suppl. 1 . 673. *Shtb Damascus is a vei y beauti- 
ful kind of iron formed like the Damascus lion above de- 
scribed. 286a Catal. Internal. Exhib. II. xi. 7 Double gun, 
stub Damascus barrels. 1837 Boston A dvertiscr 1 7 Jan. s/a 
Thomas Chapman., chatged with stealing a “stub dig. 25.. 
in Dugdale Monasticon (1655) I. 81/2 Also to be sure of xij. 
"stubbe dies and lx. schafte eles to bake for the coient 011 
shere thursday. 2545 Rates Custom Ho, bj, Elis called 
stubbe ells.' 2582 Ibid. B vij b, Eeles called stub Eeles. 2875 
Knight Diet. Meth.% “ Stub-end, the large end of a connect- 
ing-rod, in which the boxes are confined by the strap. 29x4 
Daily News 7 Nov. 2 Even if he has nothing mote formid- 
able than an empty bully-beef can to rattle with the stub- 
end of his bayonet. J788 Grose Diet, Vulgar T. (ed. 2), 
*Stitbfaccd , pitted with small-pox : the devil run over liis 
face with horse stubbs (horse nails) in his shoes. 2847 
H all] well, * Stub-feathers, the shoit unfledged feathers on 
a fowl after it has been plucked. 1889 Cornh, Mag. Apr. 376 
It is a rare thing not to find stub feathers somewhere about 
a hawk or an owl. *870 Emerson Soc. 4 Solti., Elog. Wks. 
(Bobu) 1 II. 30 He is a graduate of the plough, and the “stub- 
hoe, and the bush-whacker. 2820 W. ScorlsUY Acc. Arctic 
Reg. 11 . 225 Some manufacturers enclose a quantity of “stub- 
iron in a cylinder of best foreign non, 2776 Compi. Grazier 
(ed. 4) 78 I he woodwaid is allowed a shilling a range, as 
above, (called “stub-money) for bis care in looking after the 
Mood. 2846 WoRCLSiLU (citing Loudon), * Stub-mortise , a 
mortise that does not pass though the timber moitised. 
2833 Loudon Bncycl, Anhit, § 1252 With an oak cap 
properly “stub-nioitiscd, 2639 G. Plat its Discov, Siebterr. 
'heas, 41, I took 4. ounces of Iron in “stub nailes. 1683 
Moxon Mech. E.ictc., Printing xviii. j* 2 They chuse stub- 
Nails for the best lion to Melt. 1802 C. Jamls Milit.Dict. , 
Stub-Nails are driven on the outside of the nave-hoops, to 
keep them in their places. 2839 Ukl Diet. Arts 472 The 
best modern barrels for fowling pitf.es are constructed of 
“stub-nail iron in thib manner. *880 Blalkmore Mary Alter • 
ley xi, A thicket of “stub oak. 2892 Century Dtct., “Stub 
pen. 2897 Wesitu. Gas. 13 Jan. 5/1 'Jhe first signature is 
‘Julian Pauncefote,’ written with an extra broad-uointed 
steel stub pen. 2909 Daily Citron. 18 Sept. 10/6 advt., In 
this trial box of specially assorted pens you are offered a 
wonderful variety of fine, medium, and “stub-pointed pens 
to suit all hands. 2845 Zoologist III. 903 There is avariety.. 
called, .in the northern parts of the same county [Herts.] the 
''stub-rabbit, 2873 Knight Did. Mech., * Stub-short', Stub- 
shot. 2. Ihe unsawed portion of a plank where it is split 
from the bolt or log. 2 .(.Turning.) The portion by which 
an object to be turned is grasped or chucked. 2733 Tull 
Horse-Hoeing Husb. xiv. 188 Tis best to raise up the Ear- 
sides first, and let the “Stub-side rest on the Ground in turn- 
ing. 2922 Webstlr, “ Stub switch, Railroading, a switch in 
Which the track rails are cut off squarely at the toe and the 
switch rails arethiown to butt end to end with the lead rails. 
2686 Blome Genii. Retr. it. 37/2 Larg Partridges^ called 
“Stubtayls. ..'iheie arc several names or distinctions _ of 
Partridges ; the first, when newly hatched, are called White- 
heads, the second Names are Chick-tayls, the third Stub- 
tayls. 1867 SimmonpS Diet. Trade Suppl., Stublail, Slump- 
tail , names in North Amtrica for flour made out of damaged 
wheat and good wheat ground together. *875 Knight Diet. 
Mech., * Stub-tenon, a short tenon at the foot of an upright, 
such as the scantling or studding of a partition or a flooi- 
bearer. 1920 J. Baioleit in Etnytl. Brit. V. 387/2 A stub 
tenon or joggle (fig. 24) is used for fixing a post to a sill. 1872 

J, G. M ictiiL Deeside Hales (2908)233 A little “stub-thatched 
cottage. 29x2 Websi lh, *Slub Tooth, a slioit gear tooth 
of great strength, with a large angle of obliquity. 2843 
Holtz APS i el Turning 1 . 221 The complex and ornamental 
figures for the barrels of fowling-pieces, described as ‘“stub- 
twist, wire-twist, Damascus-twist.* 2770 Phil. 1 raus. LX I . 
155 The woods.. have great plenty of chesnut, both timber 
and “stub wood. 1787 W. H. Marshall E. Norfolk (279 s) 
II. 389 Stubwood, all wood which grows in hedgerpws and 
does not come under the denomination of 'timbeis , ‘pol- 
lards ’, or 1 thorns is called ‘ stubwood ’. 

Stub (stub), a. rare. [f. Stub jA] Oi a per- 
son : Squat, stunted-looking. 

1712 Loud. Gas, No. 4928/4 The poison suspected.. Is a 
shoit stub Fellow, 


Stub (stub), v.i Inflected stubbed (stybdj, 
stubbing. Also 5 stobe, 5-6 stubbe, 7 stube, 
itubb. [f. Stub sb. Cf. Sw. stubba. Da. stubbel] 
1 . Nans, To dig up by the roots; to grub up 
roots). Chiefly 'with up. . , 

c 1440 Jatob's Well 26 Alle paiyscbenys, j>at hewjn doun 
violently, or stubb) n, pullyn, or sebredyu, or croppyn, qny 
reen ill cheithe-jerdes. 2555 Wai reman Bardie actons 
■j. vii. 160 In the forenoone thei plantc and giaffe, digge vp 
.ettes, stubbe vp rootes. 1573-80 Tussle Huso. (2878) 73 
3 o breake vp land, get mattock iu band, Stub roote so 
ongh, for breaking of plough. 2574 in J. J- Cartwright 
Chapters Hist. Vorks. (2872) 75 Wyth 1 ) b«ty [0 take and 
tubbe the trees and bushes, a 2632 Donee Eiglity oerm. 
190 If one give me a timber tree for my house, I know not 
vhether the root be mine or no, whether I jnay stub it by 
hat gift. 2639 Horn & Rob. Gate Lang. Uni. xlvui- § 5*9 
1 woodmonger felleth down trees, and_ stubes them up 
ly the roots, c 2693 J. Miller Deter. New Vorh (1843) 9 
le. .may.. by stubbing up the trees and brushwood, nave 
;ood arable land or pastures, 270® Swipt Baucis 4 \l nl ' 
78 ’Tis hard to he believ’d, How much the other Tree 
vas Griev’d; Grew scrubb’d, dy’d at top, was stunted, no 
b’ next Parson stubb’d and burnt it. 2701 K. Mylne ana 
lep, Thames Navig. 10 Some Thurn-Busbes should oe 
tubbed out of the Bank. 2855 Trollope Belton Est. 111. 3 s 
L'he roots want stubbing up horribly. 1889 J essopp Coming 
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of Friars v. 338 He was found to have stubbed up a hedge 
which had been the boundary of the land, 

b. fig. Now rare. 

c 1440 Jacob's Well 77 He schal stubbyn Jie vp, londe & 
roote, & cachyn }w out of J»i dwellyng-place. 1571 Campion 
Hist. Irel. ix. (1633) 28 That these strangers would en- 
deavor either to stub out that unruly generation, or to 
nurture them. *631 Firmi u Serious Quest. B x. This Opinion 
will stub up all the Oidinances. tS 6 s Jesuits' Reasons 
Unrects. (1675) 128 Unless such Tenets be stubbed out of the 
heads., of your Preachers. 1876 Farrar Mar lb. Serm. 
xviii, 173 Beware that there be not— hidden deep under the 
soil of your heart — any sins and tendencies, ..any vanities 
or lusts, which you have not as it were stubbed up. 

f 2. To dig out (gravel). Obs. 
c 1440 Jacob's Well 265 But now schal I telle 30W of }>e 
howe or a pek-ex wherwyth je muste stubbe out pc grauel. 

3. To cut down (a tree, etc.) close to the root. 

1394 Nasue Unfort. Trav. G3b, His horse was trapt in 

the earthie stringes of tree rootes, which though theyr in- 
crease was stubbed downe to thegrounde,yet were they not 
vttcrly deaded. 1750 W. Ellis Mod. Huso, V. i. 86 (E.D.S.) 
Turneps may be houghed ill if the hougber stubs them, as 
we cal! it, i. e. if he houghs them so shallow as to only cut 
off the heads, and leave the roots in the ground. 1811 T. 
Davis Aerie. Wilts 1. x. 88 Young trees must be planted, 
part of which may be preserved for timber, and the remainder 
left to be stubbed off for underwood. 

4. To remove the stubs from (land). Also, to 
clear (land) of trees, furze, etc. by uprooting. 
Chiefly with up. 

1464 Mann, ff Househ. E.vf, (Roxb.) 435 tHe] schal stobe 
me klen serten kloscs wethe in Powenses. 1593 Nasue 
Christ's T. 39b, Hee..pluckt downe Barnes and Store- 
houses, stubd vp Orchards and Vincyardes. a *650 Boa re 
Irelands Nat. Hist, (i860) 83 That land. .produced nothing 
but moss, heath, and short low furze : which herbs are fired 
upon the ground and the ground stubbed, before it be plowed 
the first tune. 176a Sterne TV. Shandy V. vii, We shall 
have a terrible piece of work of it in stubbing the Ox-moor. 
*772 A mil Reg., Chron. 73/2 Paterson stubbed up ten 
acres of furze or whin ground. 1847 C. G. Addison Law of 
Contracts u, i. (1883) 244 He must not convert arable land 
into pasture, .or stub up a wood to make it pasture. 1864 
Tennyson North. Farmer, Old Style vii, Ail’ I ’a stubb'd 
Thornaby wahste. 1889 Harper's Mas. Feb, 424/1 A large 
fenced-in field, well stubbed. 

5. To remove the stub-feathers from (a fowl). 

1873 Parish Sussex Gloss., Stub, to pluck chicken clean 

after their feathers have been pulled off. rgor Dundee 
Advertiser 3 May 7 The fowl is at once plucked and 
‘ stubbed,’ . . The plucking is done by men . .and the stubbing, 
or the removal of the undeveloped feathers, by women. 

8 . To reduce to a stub or stump, 
t a. To wear down (a quill pen). Obs. 

*£77 Grange Golden Aphrod. D ij, Yet- wold their inke be 
dried vp, their paper spent, their pennes stubbed. 1589 
Nasiu: Attest, Absurd, Aiiij, What should I spend my 
yncke, waste my paper, stub my penile, in painting forth 
theyr vgly impei fections. 

tb. To deprive of (a, horn). In quot. Obs. 

1638 Harrington Prcrog. Pop. Gov. 1. xii. 128 A Dilemma. 

. .being a kind of argument that should not be stubb’d of 
one home, but have each of euuall length and danger, 

o. To shorten and thicken by hammering. 

1869 •Sanuork O tr. Styffe's Iron .$■ Steel it The author 
‘upset’ or stubbed the bars at the ends. 

7. To cause (a horse) to be wounded with a stub. 
Also reft, of the horse. 

1686 Loud. Gaz. No. 2126/4 Lost. ., a brown bay Gelding, 
..the near Leg behind stubb'd with Leaping. 1702 Ibid. 
No. 3830/4 Stolen or strayed.., a dun Nag,., was stub’d 
on the Fetlock Joint of one of the fore Legs. *863 M. 
Lemon Loved at Last I. vi. 140 Pray keep on, sir, my horse 
has stubbed himself, I fancy. 1873 Parish Sussex Gloss. 
s. v., To stub a horse is to lame him by letting him tread on 
stubs of underwood in a cover. 

8 . ?To crush, pulverize (marl, etc. for spreading 
over laud, road-material) ; to fill up the ruts in (a 
road) with crushed stones, etc. Also to stub in : 
to crush (road-metal) into the ruts. 

1763 Museum Rust. III. 287 If with stone of the farmers, 
a load of thirty bushels will do three rods, which costs one 
shilling and a halfpenny stubbing and picking. 1795 Van- 
couver Agric. Essex 141 The blue and white chalky clny 
. .should be stubbed and left exposed to the action of the 
air, sometime before it is carried out, and spread upon the 
land. 1800 Little Cornard (SuflF.) Highway Acc, (MS.), 
P d Rob*. Sparrow for Stubbing the road from Farmers to 
Rowls pond, o. 14. 3. 1803 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric . 

I. 165 The stones.. are.. dropped into the ruts, far better 
than a man can stub them in. 

9. (See quot. 1848 .) Chiefly U.S. 

1848 Bartlett Diet. Amer, 339 * To stub one's toe’, is to 
strike it against anything in walking or running} an ex- 
pression often used by boys and others who go barefoot. 
£1850 * Dow jr.' In Jerdan Yankee Hunt. (1833) 5$ When I 
stubbed my toes. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa rr^ You 
are rather liable to what Captain Eversfteld graphically 
describes as ‘stub your toe’ against lava-like rock. 190S 
Alice Werner Natives Brit, Ceutr. Afr. vi. 140 The forma- 
tion of a virulent ulcer every time a person stubbed a toe 
or barked a shin. 

b. a.S. colloq . inlr. * To walk along striking the 
toes against obstructions; go heedlessly; as, the boy 
stubs along to school* {Funk's Stand. Diet.). 

10. trans. To cover with stubs. 

1878 W. C. Smith Hilda 61 Last of a great pine forest that 
stubs the heath with its roots For miles, 

11 . inlr. Of a tree : To send out branches from 
the ' stub * when cat down. 

179* Trans. Soc. Arts IX. 20 The Spanish Chestnut . . 
possesses a peculiar family of blanching, provincially called 
stubbing, from the roots after being cut down. 
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+ Stub, ».2 Obs. rare. [Cf. Stob v.\ Stab z>.] 
trans. To thrust (a weapon) into. 

1376 Bedingfield tr. Cardanus’ Contf. 37 b. When lulius 
Cffisar. .felte the daggeis of diuers men stubbed into his 
body be (etc.). 

Stubbard (sto-boid). s.w, dial. Also stub- 
berd, stibbert. [Perh. a surname : cf. quot. 1741 .] 
An early codling apple. Also attrib. 

1741 Contpl. Family-Piece 11. iii. 383 Apples. [July.].. 
Margaiet Apple, Slubbatd's Apple, and Codling. 1786 
Abercrombie Gard. Assist. Anangem. p. xi, Principal 
varieties [of apples] are.. Summer stubbard. 1826 Horti . 
cult. Soc. Catal. Fruits 148 Summer Stibbert. 1844 W. 

! Barnes Poems Rur. Life 143 She gie ’d me var a treat 
A lot 0’ stubberds var to eat. 1873 R. Hogg Fruit Man. 
led. 4) 144 Summer Stibbert {[syu, ] Stubbard). 1880 Hardy 
Trumpet-Major I. ii. 26 In the large stubbard-tiee at the 
corner of the garden was erected a pole of larch fir. 1803 
‘ Q.’ (Quillcr-Couch) Delect . Duchy 218 Thic* there ’s a stub- 
bard apple you 've got in your band. 

Stubbed (stobd), ppl. a. [f. Stub vl + -ed *.] 

1. Of trees : Cut down to a stub ; cut off near the 
ground ; also, deprived of branches or pollarded. 

JS7S Gascoigne Posies y Htarbes (1907) 343 Like a stubbed 
thorne. *594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. G 3, After him followed 
the knight of theOwle, whose armor was a stubd tree ouer* 
growne with iuie. 1627 Drayion Nimphidia lvi, A paine 
he in bis Head-peece feeles, Against a stubbed Tree he 
iceles. 1703 W. Blake Amer. 83 They cannot bring the 
stubbed oak to overgrow the hills. 18x9 Keats 0/ho in. i. 33 
What, man. do you mistake the hollow sky For a thronged 
tavern, ami these stubbed trees For old scige hangings? 
1856 Kingsley Misc. (1839) II. 16 The trunk looking like 
an old stubbed oak. 

b. Of ground : Having the stubs removed ; 
grubbed up. 

1373-80 Tusslr Husb. (1878) 73 In stubbed plot, fill hole 
with dot. 

2. Short and thick, stumpy. ? Obs. exe. dial. 

41529 Shelton E. Rummyngt, 22 Her lugges.. were sturdy 

and stubbed. 1611 Corya r Crudities 42 T heir [j-z. osti iches] 
heads are covered all with small stubbed feathers. 1630 R. 
Johnson Kiugd, * Coninno. 12 The Tartar is a stubbed 
squat fellow, hard bred, and such aie their horses. 1638 
Evelyn Fr. Gard. (1675) 164 Three years you must foibear 
to cut, that the plant may be stiong, and not stubbed. 1687 
Miegk Gt. Fr. Diet. it, Stubbed, short and well set, trapn, 
membra. A stubbed Fellow, un Trapu. 1696 E. Liiwyu 
in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 464 With Bills moie stubbed and 
bigger than that of a Bull-finch. 1769 Guay Jrul. 13 Oct. 
PoemsUjjs) VIS The rock, .rises perpendicular, with stubbed 
yew-trees and shrubs staring fiom its side. 1868 Rep. U.S. 
Commissioner Agric. (1869) 234 Trimming does thicken the 
surface of the hedge by causing a stubbed, stooling form of 
growth. 1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect II. so6 A short, thick, 
stubbed, ungainly and ungraceful form. 

f b. Stubbed boy\ a * hobbledehoy \ Obs. 

16.. CiiALKiiiLL Thcalma fy Clearchus (1683) 71 Memnon 
himself keeps home, attended on But by a stubbed Boy. 
1722 Hist, tf Antiq. Glastonbury Author’s Pref. n 4 note, 
Saunders must be a stubbed Boy, if not a Man, at the Dis- 
solution of Abbeys. 

3. Reduced to a stub ; worn down to a stub; (of 
hair) cut close to the skin, stubbly. 

1621 Sanderson Serin., Ad Pop. iv. (1674) 1. 313 Thy new 
broom, that now sweepeth clean all discontents from thee, 
will soon grow stubbed. *631 [Mauhe] Celestina vii. 84 She 
did pull out seven teeth out of a felfowes head that was 
hang’d with a paire of pincers, such as you pull out stubbed 
haires withall. 1762 Churchill Ghost 11. 306 Hark ! some- 
thing scratches round the room 1 A Cat, a Rat, a stubb'd 
Bircn.brooni. 180a Trans. Soc. Arts XX. 172 Effectually 
done, .by a stubbed birch bioom. 

4. Blunted at the point. 

1610 15 . Jonson Masque of Oberon Wks, (1616) 977 To 
spighl the coy Nymphes scornes, Hang vpou our stubbed 
homes, Gai lands, ribbands and fine poesies. 1675 A. Browne 
Appendix Art Paint. 26 Instead of the Rolls of Paper they 
make use of Stubbed Pencils; and some of them are stuffed 
with Cotton, and some others wilh Bombast. 1728 Swift 
Pastoral Dial. 3 While each with stubbed Knife lemov’d 
the Roots That rais'd between the Stones their daily Shoots. 
1834 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss., Stubbed or Stubby, 
blunt-pointed, as the broad nib of a pen, thick, short, i860 
O. W. Holmes Elsie Vernier iii, The short, stubbed blade 
of his jack-knife. 

t b. fig' Dull, not delicate or sensitive. Obs, 

1744 Berkeley Sir is § 105 The hardness of stubbed vulgar 
constitutions. 

5. Abounding in stubs. 

1833 Browning Ch. Roland xxv, Then came a bit of 
stubbed giound, once a wood. 1898 M. Hewlett Forest 
Lovers vi, He urged his horse over the stubbed heath. 

I fence Stnfrbedness, * a being short and thick . 

17*7 Bailey vol. II. 

Stubber (sto’bai). Also 6 stoobber. [f. Stub 
». l 4 - -Eu 1.] One who stubs, in senses of the verb. 

1481-00 Howard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 507 Item, payd to 
the stubber of Northffolk for xj. gret rotys stubbyng [etc.], 
v.s. 1362 T. Heywood Prov. ijj- Epigr. (1867) 161 But if 
stake stoobbers will not let stakis stand Blame not the stake, 
1679 Evelyn Sylva xxxiv. fed. 3) 245 Two of the Stubbers 
or Labourers.. that were employ’d to clear the Ground. 
i96o All Year Round 28 Apr. 66/2 The drainer, the leveller, 
the stubber-up of rotten slumps. 1908 N. 4- Q. Ser. x. X. 
38/1 Scores of the roots taken out were ‘crooked billets ’— 
so called by the stubbers. 

Stubbing (stwbig), vbl. sb. Also 5 stobenge, 

8 pi, stubbens. [f. Stub ».*+ -ins 1 .] The action 
of the vb. Stub in various senses. 

1445 tr. Claudianus in Anglia XXVIII. 277 Loondys 
which were ratified.. daies right many beforne [be] after 
his stubbyng staryth [? read slorytb: L. restitute). 1464 
Mann. 4 Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 453 He schal haue fore the 
stobenge of them..xxvi. viiid. 1374 in J. J. Cartwright 
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Chapters Hist. Yorks. (1872) 75 The fencyng, stubbyng and 
di e-.s> ng of the ground. 1377 Grange Golden Aphrod. Ep. 
Ded. A lij b, It seeineth the nebbe of my penne is long, and 
that I lesse do feare the stubbing theiof. 1607 Markham 
Cavel. in. 6 In woody, .grounds where a horse can neither 
conveniently make foorth his way, nor can tread without 
danger of stubbing. 173a Berkeley Minute Philos. I. 6 
The mind of Man may be fitly compai ed to a piece of Land. 
What stubbing, plowing, digging and liarrowing is to the 
one, that thinking, .is to the other. 1770-4 A. Hunter 
Georg. Ess. (1804) VI. 457 The tree itself possesses a pecu- 
liar faculty of branching provincially called stubbing. 1861 
L. L, N oslr Icebergs 312 An unlucky stubbing of my naked 
toes. 1887 J. A. Phillips & Bauerman Elan. Metall. 
(ed. 2) 604 A few buckets of water are thiown into the 
hearth, in order., to cool it ptevious to the dealing or stub- 
bing-out necessaiy before commencing another shift. 

b. attrib. 

1567 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 211 In the stubbing close 
one stake of hay. 1832 Min. Evid. Comm. Factories Bill 
24 The cording and stubbing machinery. 

Stubble (sttrb’i), sb. Forms : a, 3-7 stuble, 
4 stubil(l, 4, 6 stubbil(l, 4-5 stobil(l, -yl(l, 
stobul(l, 4-6 stob(b)le, 4-7 stubbel(l, 5 -ull, 
-yll(e, 5-6 stubel(l, 4, 6- stubble ; Sc. 6 stibill, 
stible, 8, 9 stibble. f). 3 stouple, 5 stopple, 
[a. OF. stuble, estuble, esteuble (also esteule etc., 
see Godefr. ; mod.F. dial, Meuble, Itouble, Mettle), 
— Pr. estobla, It. sioppia popular L. *stupla =* 
late L. stupitla, class. L. stipit/a : see Stittoa. 

The popular L. *stupla was adopted in continental WGer. : 
hence OHG. stuffala (MHG., mod.G. dial. sittpfel), (M)LG. 
s/op/el (whence mod.G. stoppel fem.), MDu. stoppele fern, 
(mod. Du. stoppel masc.). It is possible that the woid may 
have coalesced with a native word of similar meaning from 
the root of Stub sb.) 

1. Each of the stumps or lower ends of grain-stalks 
left in the ground after reaping. Now only in pi. 

1297 R. G Loire. (Rolls) 4578 He smot of is heued as I13U 
lidie as it were a scouple f v.t r, a stouple, a lute stouple], 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xi. vi. (1495) 393 Peslylence 
wastyth and dystioyetli stobles. 1569 G. B. in Farr S. P. 
Elis. (1845) II. 388 In eueiie place aie stubbles and prickes, 
That stayes the feeble feete. *577 Exit acts Burgh Rec. 
Glasgow (1876) 63 That nane pull stibillis fuitht of ony 
landis about the toun. 1733 W. Ellis Chiltcrn p Yale 
Farm. 319 Its Work is to plough up Stubbles, pai ticularly 
in wtt Weather. 1735 Somerville Chase 11. 58 The gay 
Pack In the rough busily Stubbles lange unblam’d. 183 6 
Emerson Nat. iii. Wks. (Bohn) II. 146 Evciy witbeied 
stein and stubble rimed wilh frost. 1884 H. Selbohm Hist. 
Brit. Birds II. 455 At this season the Partridge delights to 
‘jug ' in the grass-fields, repairing to the turnips and the 
stubbles to feed. 1897 Allbult's Syst. Med. VIII. 817 The 
ci ops of waits which attack the gums and palates of sheep 
feeding upon stubbles. 

2. colled, sing. The slumps or lower parts of the 
stalks of wheat or other giam left in the ground by 
the sickle or reaping-machine. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter Mix. 4 pan may jre cafe drede, 
and stubiL 1388 Wyclii' Gen. xli. 23 And olhere seuene.. 
cainen forth of the stobil. 1398 Tiievisa Barth. DeP. R. 
xur. clvii. (1495) 707 Stipula stobble is pioperly thatstrawc 
wyth leues and hosen that is lefie in the felae after that 
repers haue repen the com with hokys and gadied it home. 
1425 in Rep. MSS. Ld. Middleton (1911) 108 If any man 
tye his horse in any stubbull. 15*3-34 Fitziierb. Husb. 
(1882) 33 In somme places they wyll shere theyr comes 
liyghe, to the entente to mowe theyr stubble, eyther to 
ibacke or to bren. 1613 Chatman Odyss. xiv, 304 But I 

S ose, that you.. Know by the stubble, what the Cotne 
bene. 1720 Swift Ptcgr. Poetiy 1 The Farmer’s 
Goose, who in the Stubble, Has fed without Restraint, or 
Trouble. 1763 A. Dickson Ti eat. Agric. (ed. 2) 166 The 
Stubble, or the roots, which the plough pushes before it, are 
sometimes intangled betwixt the coulter and sheath. 1848 
Thackeray Van. Fair xli, The sight of those fields of 
stubble and turnips, now his own, gave him many seciet 
joys. 1887 Spectator J3 Aug. 1075 Carefully destioying 
the stubble of infested wheat and barley, 
b. In various fig. or allush e contexts. 

Often with allusion to 1 Cor. iii. 12. 
ax 591 H. Smith end Serin. Song Simeon (1602) D 3, But 
sinneis ate stubble, and their sentence is, Buine them. 
1607 Siiaks. Cor. 11. 1. 274 This.. suggested.. Will be his file 
To kindle their dry Stubble. 1624 Bedell Lett. vii. no 
The stubble and errors of the Doctors. 1625 N. Cakpenteu 
Geog. Del. 11. vii. 128 This argument. .is wittily spunne out 
by. ,S r Humfry Gilbert, whose ability seemes to haue made 
a haruest out of the stubble. *7*8 Pove Duuc. i. 234 No 
merit now the dear Nonjuror claims, Moliere’s old stubble 
iu a moment flames. *748 Richardson Clarissa VII. $ 
Depend upon it, Mr. BeJford. -that one day you will be 
convinced, that what you call friendship, is chaff and stubble. 
1773 Burke Sp. on Bill for Relief of Dissenfets Wks. X. 
23 Fortunately her [the Church of England’s] walls, bul- 
warks, and bastions, aie constructed of other materials than 
of stubble and straw. 1846 J, C. Hare Mission Cotnf, 
(1850) *56 The veiy stubble of our old sins may run into 
our eyes and blind us. 1839 Tennyson Elaine 731 So ran 
the tale like fire about the court, Fire in dry stubble a nine, 
days’ wonder flared. 

c. transf. A rough surface or short growth likened 
to the ‘stubble* of grain, esp. the short bristly 
growth, on a man’s unshaven face. 

a 1596 Sir T. More iv. iii, 36 Thou was wunt to blame My 
kissing when my beard was in the stubble, a *660 Prince 
■eC Amour etc. 128 The grim stubble eke On the Judges 
cheek. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop iii, His mouth and chin 
[were] biistly with the stubble of a coarse bard beard. 1873 
Hamerton Intell. Life vm ii. (1876) 291 On bis chin, a 
black stubble of two days growth. 

d. In sugar-planting, the sugar-cane in the field 
after the first year. 

1846 De Bow's Comma c. Rev . II, 324 Fortunately the 
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STUBBORN, 


[sugar] cane is not an annual plant.. Each year fiesh shoots 
spring from the stubble which remains after cutting the ci op. 

3. The straw of grain-stalks, etc. gathered after 
the crop lias been harvested. 

138a wyclif Josh. it. 6 She made the men to stye vp into 
the soler of hfr hows, and couerde hem with stuble of 
flaxe, that was there. 1483 Caxton Golden Leg ; 56/2 In no 
wyse gyue no more chaf to the peple for to make lome and 
ctaye but late them goo and gadre stopple. 1340-1 Et.vor 
Image Gov. 41 Beeyng bounden to a stake, with smoke 
made of greene stickes and wette stubbell, to be smouldred 
to death, c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. lxxxiii. vii, Tor- 
ment them, Lord, as tossed balls i As stubble scatt'red in 
the aire. *617 Morysox I tin. in 133 Where they have 
lesse store of wood within land there they burns straw, 
fuires, and other kinds of stubble. 1760-7* H. Brooke 
Pool of Dual, (1809) III. 01 One night as 1 lay on my bed 
of stubble, 1785 Burns To a Mouse vi, That wee-bit heap 
o’ leaves an’ stibble, Has cost thee monie a weary nibble. 
1846 McCulloch Ace. Brit. Empire (1854) 1 . 179 The walls 
..are formed of a mixture of stubble and clay. 

4. A field that has been reaped, and not yet 
ploughed again ; a stubble-field. Chiefly in plural. 

179a A. Young Trav. France 435 Sheep,. are in most of 
the provinces fed upon stiaw, and what they can pick up on 
wastes and stubbles. 1859 Jephson Brittany iv. 41 The 
valleys, .were of the deepest and richest gieen, which con- 
tiasted deliciously with the yellow stubbles and cornfields. 
190B Outlook 29 Aug. 279/1 The costly moots in the High- 
lands. .must always be the privileged possession of the few, 
but the stubbles in September are available to the multitude. 


5. attrib. and Comb. esp. attributive with the 
senses ‘ consisting of or covered with stubble ’ as 
stubble-beard (so -bearded adj.), -field, -land, etc., 
‘grown on the stubble* as stubble-clover, - crop , 
-turnip, etc., ‘used on the stubble* as stubble- 
plough, -rake, etc. ; objective, as stubble-loving adj. ; 
stubble-butter Sc., butter made of the milk of 
cows fed on the stubble ; stubble-flre, fire 
made of stnbble and so lasting but a moment ; 
stubble-rig Sc., (a) a stubble-field ; (b) the reaper 
who takes the lead ; stubble-time, the time just 
after harvest; stubble-turner (see quot. 1875). 
Also Stubble-goose. 


“stibble butter taks lange^t o’ churnin’. 18BB Glasgow Even. 
Times 15 Oct- 2 /s advt, Stubble butter. 0:17a* List al/nsb. 
(1757) 32a Fatling-sheep may be suffered to feed freely on 
the “stubble-clover. 1881 Chicago Times xx June, The sugar 
districts in this state [i.e. Louisiana] repoit to the Planters’ 
association.. : “Stubble crop good. 1614 Markham Cheap 

Good Hush, it, xvi. 124 After they [the geese] haue in the 
“stubble fields, and during the time of hai uest got into good 
flesh. 1786 Burns To Mountain Daisy iv. But thou.. 
Adorns the histie stibble-field, Unseen, alane. *833 Brown- 
ing Paracelsus 1, 42 Which, look through near, this way, and 
it appears A stubble-field or a cane-brake, a 1618 Sylvest er 
Cup Consol. 34 Whose brittle glosse and glory lasts and 
shines As “Stubble-Fire, and Dust before the Windes. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, in. isg In vain he bums, like fainty 
Stubble Fires. 1801 Farmer's Mag. Apr. 176 No plough 
will choke in “stubble ground, if the crop is cut in a proper 
manner. 1396 Shaks. i Hen. IF, 1. iii. 35 Like a “stubble 
Land at Haruest home. 1398 Ciiapm in Hero 6- Lcander iv, 
98 Who did of hollow bulrushes combine Snares for the 
“stubble-louing Grashopper. 1813 Scot r Field of Wate> loo 
iv, The bare extent of “stubble-plain Seems lately lighten’d 
of its grain. 1873 Knight Diet. Mech . , “Stubble-plow. 1803 
R. W. Dickson Pract.Agric. II. 801 The stubble.. being. . 
raked together by means of a large horse “stubble-rake. 
1783 Burns Halloween xvi, Our “Stibble-rig was Rab 
M'Graen. ?i78o in Burns's IVks. (Globe) 164/a The stibble 
tig is easy plough’d, The fallow land is free. 1713 Cress 
Winchilsea Mise, Poems 77 A lowly Cottage.. Fenc'd by 
a “Stubble-roof, from Rain and Heat. 1377 B. Googb tr. 
II ereshacICs Husb, 1. 11 b, Husbandry necessaries, .whereof 
the smaller soit be these. .“Stubble Sitbes. 1486 Bk. 1 st. 
Albans d ij, Ther be in a “slobull tyme Soides of raallardes 
in tbc felde. *87 3 Knight Diet. Mech., ^Stubble-turner, 
an attachment to a plow to turn over stubble and trash 
before the principal plow leaches it. 1819 Rees' Cyel. 
XXXII. 3K1/1 By.. the use of “stubble turnips when 
necessary, the ewe and lamb-stock may be well supported 
through the severity of the season. 1844 J. T. Hewlett 
Parsons $ W. xxvin, Thesystem of “stubule-turniping after 
wheat has proved very successful. *340 Latimer 1st Serm. 
be/. Edvi. VI (Arb.) 29 They walk not oirectely and playnly, 
but dclite tn balkes, and “stubble way. 

+ Stumble, 0. Obs. Also 4 stubul, -el, 5 
stubill, stubbill. [Prob. connected with Stub sb. 

? Cf. Stubborn a.] 

a. ? Clumsy, awkward, b. ’Stoutly-built, Stub- 
ble boy: cf. stubbed boy, Stubbed ppl, a. 2 b. 

a i 3 no Cursor M. 23910 F or-sak )>ou uoghthis stubul were, 
X 4 or pof it rude and atubel be, It es in wor&cip wroffht o be, 
c 1480 Henryson Two Mice 92 I11 stubbill array thiow gres 
and come And vnder buskis pieuilie culd thay creip, c 147s 
Ranf Coilyar 322 It is lyke..That sic ane stubill hus- 
band man wald stryke stoutly. 136* Legh Armone Pref. 
T iv, Ihe third sort.. are.. very stubble curres, & be neither 
doers, sufferers, or wel speakers of honours tokens. *398 R. 
Bcrnard tr. Terence, Andria iv. v. 86 Granditesculus hi uc 
prof edits est. He was a good stubble boy : a pretie bauckt 
Iaddeand of a good stature when he went from hence. 1641 
Best Farming Bits. (Surtees) 133 Wee give usually 20 s. to 
a good stubble uoy for drivinge of the oxe plough. 

Hence + Sttrbbleness. 

J S 3 ° Palsgr. 277/2 Stubblenesse orslurdynesse, lourdcsse. 
Stubble (sts'b’l), v. [f. Stdbbue sb.] 

1, traits. To clear (land) of stubble. Also to 
remove stubble fiom (one’s face). 


1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W.) n. (149s) 236 b/i How 
shall it be to me possybie to stubbie & make clene this pyece 
oflonde here. 1836 T. Hook G. Gurney III. 128 He began 
stuhbling his chin, as before. 

b. To trample down into stubble. 

1897 Mary Kingsley IV. Africa 243 The grass is stubbled 
down into paths by hippo*. 

2 . Cant. Stubble it ! stubble your ivhids ! bold 
yonr tongue 1 

a vjao B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Stubble-it. 1827 Lytton 
Pelham lxxxii, Stubble it, you ben. 1830 — P. Clifford xvi, 
Stubble your whids, You wants to trick 1 1 
lienee Stu'bbling vbl. sb. 

187* Daily News 25 Sept., Thei e is gleaning and stuhbling, 
and then the two harvests of hay and com. 

t Stu’bbled, 0. 1 Obs, rare. [Cf. Stubble a. ; 
but perh. a misprint.] = Stubbed. 

a 13*9 Skelton E. Rummy ng 422 Herlegges. . weie stuidy 
and stubbed [v.r. stubbled]. Myghty oestels and clubbed. 
Stubbed (stifb’ld), a .2 [t. Stumble sb. + 
-ed 2 .] Covered with stubble, stubbly. 

a 1720 Gay F.pist. iv. To P. Methuen 83 A crow was strut- 
ting o’er the stubbled plain. >844 IJickkns Mart. Chus. it, I 
The noiseless passage of the plough as it. .wrought a grace- ' 
ful pattern in the stubbled fields. 1913 N. Munro in Bfackm. 
Mag. Dec. 784/2 [He] felt at his stubbled chin, and took 
fiom his sack the razors. 

Stubble-goose. A goose fed on the stubble, 
C1386 Chaucer Cook's Prol. 27 For of thy percely yet they 
fare the wors That they han eten with thy stubbel goos. 
1584 Cogan Haven Health clxvi. 136 The greene goose is 
better [for digestion] than the stubble goose. 1612 Ben- 
venuto's Passenger \. ii, 87 You are euen as wise as a stubble 
Goose. x6ss Moufet Health's Improv. x. 87 A young 
stuble goose feeding it self fat in ivheatcn fields, is the best 
of all. 1708 W. Kino Ait 0/ Cookery 77 So stubble Geese 
at Michaelmas ate seen Upon the spit, next May produces 
gteen. *816 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XLlf. 37 Gee.se 
.. at e eaten young, under the natnu of green geese,.. They 
are eaten adult, under the name of stubble geese. 1842 Bar- 
ham Ingol. Leg., Lay St. Cuthbert 3 And the fat stubble- 
goose Swims in gravy and juice. 1844 St epiiens Bk. Farm 
II. 720 Young geese are never seen at a Scottish farmer's 
table, though a stubble-goose at Michaelmas seems to be 
prized in England. 

b. The grey-lag goose ( Anser cinereus). 

*883 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 147. 

Stubbly (stzrbli), a. [f. Stubble sb. + -y.] 

1 . Covered with, stubble, stubbled. 

x6oo Surfi.et Country Farm v. xviii. 692 Easels glow in 
stubbly grounds. x6tx Cotgr., Chanvtiu. .Stubblie ; made 
of, or, couered with, stubble. 1789 D. Davidson Thoughts 
Seasons 130 An’, o’er the stibbly plain, the nibbling rooks, 

In numbers spread. 1834 Surt els ltandhy Cr. xxxix. (1901) 
II. 29 ‘Chi-e-l-dren,’ continued our master, dry-shaving his 
stubbly chin, ‘are certain cares’ [etc.]. 1879 Stevenson 
Trav. Ceotnnes 146 H led into a valley between fading hills, 
stubbly with rocks like a reaped field of corn. 

2. Kesembling stubble ; esp. of hair, bristly. 

1849 Alb. Smith Pottle/on Legacy xxx. 332 Two little 

stubbly tufts rising from his crown. 1864 Realm 23 May 3 
The stubbly stapleof Lord Russell's arguments is the material 
we have managed to convince Eutope that the British Lion 
is stuffed with. 1883 Rider Haggard K. Solomon's Mines 
xix. My stubbly hair came out of the Measure cave about 
three shades greyer than it went in. 

Comb. x8gx Daily News x Sept. 3/1 Stubbly-chinncd. 

Stubborn (sl&*bdin), a. Forms: a. 48tiborn(e, 
-(o)urne, styborn(e, 5 stibium, Btyburne, /8. 

5- 6 stoburne, 6 stobburne, stoberne, -orne. 
y. 5 stuborn, 6 stubberne, -(o)urne, stuburne, 

6- 7 stubborne, (6 stouborne, -urne, 8 Btou- 
born), 6- stubborn. [Of uncertain etymology. 

The commonly assumed derivation fiom Stub sb. presents 
no great difficulty with regard to the sense (‘ as if immovable 
as a stub or stock ’), but is not easy to justify morphologi- 
cally. It has been suggested that the word represents an 
OE, *stybbor f. slybb Stub sb., the final « being supposed 
to be due to a false analysis uf styburnesse, stobournci.se etc. 
(see Siubbornness). But -or was not a living suffix in OE.; 
the woids containing it are inherited from OTeut., and aic 
not founed on noun- stems but on verbal roots. The early 
spelling of stubbornness with only one u is of no significance; 
more noteworthy, however, is the spelling stobertie in our 
fn st example of the adv, The fluctuation in the vowel (see 
the Forms above) might be supposed to be an argument in 
favour of derivation from Stuns/. (OE. stybb, stubb, 'stobfo ; 
but it should be noted that a similar fluctuation appears in 
the foinis of Stubble sb., which is of Romanic origin,) 

1 . Of persons or animals : Pertinacious or dogged 
in refusing obedience or compliance ; unyielding, 
inflexible, obstinate : chiefly in bad sense, unreason- 
ably obstinate. In early use app. sometimes with 
stronger notion : f Untameable, implacable, rutlx- 1 
less, fierce. I 

c 1386 Chaucer IV i/e ' s Prol. 456 And I was, yong and ful 1 
of ragerye, Stibourue and strong and ioly as a pye. find. 
637 Stibourue I was as is a Loonesse. c X430 Lydc. Jack 1 
Hare ii. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 32 This boy N. ful stuborn 
IMS. Laud styborne] of his bonys, bluggy on morwe his 1 
leemys up to dressc, A gentil harlot chose out for the nonys, t 
Sone and cbeeff heir to dame Idilnesse. 1430 — Order 0/ 
Fools xiv. Ibid, 168 And he that holdithe a quarel agayn 
light, Holdyng hys puipos stiburn ageyn icson. 0x440 
Prom p, Parv. 475/1 Styburnc, or stobutne {or Sterne), 
atisterns, /erase. 1308 Fisher Ps. cii. Wks, (1876) 194 Who 
is now soo stoburne and euyll wylled that his herte coude 
not make and be kyndeled with the fyre of charyte. 13*6 
Tindale Rom. i, 31 Beynge full of all vnrighteous doynge, 

. .vnlovynge, stouborne [Gr. io-irdvfious, t6ii implacable] and 1 
mercUes'. 1330— Exod. xxxiv, g It is astubume [ Coverdale 
(lit. from Hath haid.neckt, 16x1 stiff-necked] people. 1338 1 
Elyot Diet. 1 Peruhax , . .yli to intteate, stubbournc, obsttn- , 
ate. 1530 Crowley Epigr, 7C3 For syth thou aite a stout I 


priest an example thou shalt be That all stouburne priesles 
may take warnyng by thee. 1394 in Maitl. Club Misc. I. 
68 Johnne Kincaid.. remaning stubburne to the citationis 
and admonitionis of the Kiik. 1634 Milton Counts 434 
Somsayno evil thing that walks by night.. Blew meager 
Hag, or stubborn unlaid ghost,.. Hath hurtful! power o’re 
true virginity. 1687 P. Ayres in Minor Caroline Poets 
(1906) II. 3og With Patience also will the country swain., 
make the stubborn heifer bow Its neck to th' yoke. 1702 
Yalden Msop at Court vi. 28 But peevish Age,,. Like 
Woman’s Stouborn, Impotent and Loud. 1767 Fordycb 
Serm. Yng. Women II. xiii. 253 A disputatious, .and stub, 
born female will always offend. 1781 Crabbe Libraty 43 
Books, .soothe the grieved, the stubborn they chastise. 1843 
Lytton Last Bar. 11. ii, The barons of England are a stub- 
born and haughty race. 1874 Green Short Hist. viti. § 3. 
503 The people were as stubborn as their King. 1901 T. R. 
Glover Life <$• Lett, 4th Cent. x. 240 * An exquisite poet 
but a most stubborn heathen ’ says Orosius of Claudian. 

b. Of dispositions, resolves, speech or action : 
Characterized by obstinacy. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 83 b, Yf thou speke ony 
false stubborne ot foule worde. 258% Lambarde Etren. iv. 
xiv. (1588) 561 A punishment inflicted by the law, upon his 
contumacie and stubburne silence, x6xx Bible Judges ii. 
19 They ceased not from then owne doings, nor from their 
stubborne way. 1667 Miiton /’. L. mi, 193 The Rivcr- 
drngon. .at length submits To let his sojourners depart, and 
oft Humbles nis stubborn heart, a 1704 Locke Ess. St. 
Paul's Ejbist. (1707) Pref. p. xvii. All this, .is to be had only 
from the Epistles themselves, and to be gather’d from thence 
with stubborn Attention, and more than common Applica- 
tion. *750 Johnson Rambler No. 87 Y 2 This stubborn re- 
sistance of tne most pathetic persuasion. 1809 Sco it Poacher 
151 Stout wete their hearts, and stubborn was their strife. 
2864 Soc. Sci. Rev. 399 We honour our brave soldiers, wc 
glory in their stubborn deeds of dating. 1868 Miss Yonce 
Cameos I. xii. 80 His stubborn disposition was unchanged. 

c. tram f 

x6xa Two Noble A. v. i. 13 Before the holy Altars,, bow 
downe your stubborne bodies. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. i. 17 A 
Wight was he,. .That never bent Ins stubborn knee To any 
thing but Chivahy. 1688 Prior On E.\od. tii. tn viii, Low, 
reverently low, Make tliy stubborn Knowledge bow. 

d. quasi-.?/'. 

2871 Chamb. Jtnl. 23 Dec. 801/2 The 45th. or 1 Sherwood 
Foresteis ’,.,is also known as the * Old Stubuorns'. 

2. Of things : Refractory’ to treatment, intract- 
able ; difficult to subdue, work, cure, etc. 

13x4 Barclay Cii. 4 Uflondyshman (Percy Soc.) 17 Lyke 
as the grounde, is dull stony, and toughe, Stubberne and 
hevy, rebellynge to the ploughe. 1341 Copland Galyen's 
Tetafi. 2 Aiiij, Some vkeies are stubburne and defyeyle to 
be healed, 1388 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. hi. 55, I feare these 
stubborn lines lack power to moue. *615 Chapman Odyss. 
xiii. 56 To whom, the black Oxe all day long hath turn d 
llic stubborne fallowes vp. 1718 Pope Iliad xvm. 546 I11 
hissing Flames huge silver Bars ate roll'd. And stubborn 
Brass, and Tin, and solid Gold. X747 Wlsley Prun. 
Physick (1762) 87 An old Stubborn Pain in the Back. 1757 
Gray Elegy vii, Tbeir furrow oil the sLubborn glebe has 
broke. 1820 H azutt Led. Dram. Lit. 35 We are of a stiff 
clay, not moulded into every fashion, with stubborn joints 
not easily bent. 1863 Ruskin Sesame i. § 26 Most men s 
minds are indeed little better than rough heath wilderness, 
neglected and stubborn. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 
605 Ihe larger doses being reserved for local caustic effects 
in stubborn patches [of lientn). 

Piovetb. 1732 Bui-gell Liberty 4 Property 11. 70 But as 
plain Matters of Fact are terrible stubborn Things, Mr. 
Walsingham does not at all meddle with any of these. _ 1733 
Copy Will of Matt, ‘lindal 23 Mattets ol Fact, which as 
Mr. Budgell somewhere observes, are very Stubborn IlJings. 
1799 Med. Jtnl, 11 . 270 Facts being stubborn things, it 
seemed necessary to examine these worms, c 1833 Kingsley 
Misc. (1859) I- 8 Ihere Is no moie to be said about the 
matter, save that facts are stubborn things. 

+ b. Of wines : V Not easily cleared. Obs. 

1797 Lmycl, Biit. (td. 3) XVIII. 872/2 It sometimes 
happens that wines scudtly and stublorn will not fall with 
one or even two forcings. 

3. Of material things: Haul, stiff, rigid. Cos. 
exc. of wood or stone (with some notion of sense 2). 

*577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. ill. 128 His bide not 
hard, or stubborne in feeling [L. coriutu attactu non 
asperum ac durum], 1600 Fairiax Tasso xv. 11, They 
stalled vp, gnd euerie tender lim In sturdie steele and stuu- 
burnc plate they dight. 1604 N. F. Fruiter ers Seer. 14 Bee 
carefull to put the stubborne ends of the featne cleane through 
the basket. X609 Holland Amm, Man ell. xxiv. n. 242 All 
glittering with their bright helmets and terribly clad m stifle 
and stubborne jacks. x6xo Beaum. & Fl. Stornf, Ladyiv. 
i, For like strict men of order, they due unreel then bodies 
with a bench, or a poore stubborne table. 2630 Davenant 
Just IlaJ. v. i. 1 3, Eie long we must be told,, .and wr a ppd 
in stubborne sheets 01 lead. *68x R. Knox Hist, helat. 
Ceylon 16 1 his Skin is hard and stubborn like a_ piece of 
Board, 1697 Dam MLR Voy. I. 315 , 1 observed their Cloath 
to be all of. .equal fineness; but 'tis stubborn when new, 
1770 Luckombe Hist. Printing 236 Brown and stubooin 
paper that has not been well prepared for the Press, a i 7 8 9 
G. White helborne. To Pennant iv, This rag is rugged and 
stubborn, and will not hew to a smooth fact. *79° Morse 
Atner. Getrg. I. 767 The trees weic. .of a wood so hard ana 
Stubborn, that [etc.]. 18.. Marblc-Weikcr § 35 (Cent.) 

Stubborn marble is that which, on account of its excessive 
hardness, is very difficult to work, and is apt to fly on 
splinters. 1890 St an ley In Darkest Africa (ed. 4 ) *• “ra* 
174 The bow is of stubuorn hard brown wood, about three 
feet long. 

4. Comb. : adverbial with another acij., as m 
slubbor unchaste, - hard , -stout (nonce-wds.) ; para- 
synthetic, as stubborn-hearted, -shafted. 

1606 Shake. Tr. 4 Cr. 1. L xoo He’s as teaeby to be woo d 
to woe, As she is stubborne, chast (read “Stubborne-ciiastJ 
against all suite. 1393 — John tv, i. 6 7 Are you moie 
“stubborne-hard, then hammer d lion. 1530 Pai SCR. j? 6 ' 1 
“Stobutne honed, /el. 1635 Jackson Creed viii. u. is * ae=T 



STUBBORN. 


STUCCO. 


. ,( 35 d not so much affect the slubborne heai ted Jews, a 1680 
Butler Sat. l<em. (1759) I. 69 Enough to fright the stub, 
boi n’st-hearted Age. 1859 Tennyson Enid 969 A gloom of 
"stubborn-shafted oaks. 1608 Sylvestfr Du Darlas 11. iv. 
tv. Decay 2224 Can you lewe piteous be To these Self- 
yeelders..Than sternly. valiant to the *stubborn.stout. 

Stubborn (stD’baan), v. Only poet. [f. prec.] 
trans. To make stubborn ; to harden, make firm, 
render capable of resistance. 

i8ao Keats Hyperion tt. 17 Couches of rugged stone, and 
slaty ridge Stubborn 'd with iron. 1874 D. Gray Poet. IVks. 
27 These twenty had themselves inui ed And stubhorned to 
perfection. 190a F. Thompson in Academy 12 Apr. 378/1 
who must call on the cannon to compact The hard Dutch- 
stubborned land. 

Stubbornly (hfctrbamli), adv. Also 5 stober- 
lie. [f. Stubbohn' a. + In a stubborn manner. 

11430 Syr Gene r. (Ro\b.) 2751 Malachias. .threw Generides 
to the ground Fill herd and light stoberiie. 1328 More 
Dyaloge 1. Wks. 149/2 Boldly and stubburnly defendyng, 
that sythe they had connyng to preache they were by God 
bounden to preach. 159* Siiaks. i Hen. VI, iv. i.94 When 
stubbornly he did repugne the truth. 1651 I-Iobbes Levi nth. 
in. xlii. 318 Ilreretiques aie none but private men, that stub- 
bornly_ defend some Doctrine, prohibited by their lawfull 
Sovereigns. 1783 Miss Burney Cecilia ix. x, He retains stub- 
bornly the prejudices which once have taken possession of 
him. 1873 M. Arnold Lit. ff Dogma (1876) 324 The masses 
can no longer be relied on. .stubbornly to make clever men’s 
extravagances and aberrations, .of no avail. 1893 Sir R. 
Ball Story of Sun 290 It [carbon] will stubbornly remain 
solid even though exalted to an enormously high tempera- 
ture. 1898 Baden-Powell Matabeh Campaign xv, Asmall 
but determined party of the enemy.. stubbornly opposed 
their advance. 

Stubbornness (st»-b 3 jn|iies). [f. Stubborn a. 
+ -ness.] The quality of being stubborn. 

c X440 Promp. Parv. 475/1 Styburnesse, austeritas,fero. 
cttas. 1467-8 Rolls of Farit. V. 621/2 Because of the gret- 
nesse and stobournesse of the same Wolle, 1530 Palsgr. 
277/2 Stubbernesse, contitmace. 1535 Coverdale per. xiii. 
17 Yf ye wil not heare me . . I will mourne fro my whole herte 
for youre stubburnesse. a 1548 Hall Citron., Hen. V, 56 b, 
Some for their stony stubbernes and mad obstinacy were 
adjudged to dye. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. 11. i. 19 Happy is 
your Grace That can translate the stubbornnesse of fortune 
Into so quiet and so sweet a stile. 1680 Moxon Mech. E.xcrc. 
x. xgo A thick String, .having a strength and ’stubbornness 
proportionable to its size, it will not comply closely to a 
piece of Work of small Diameter. 1700 Dryden To J. Dry- 
den 185 Patriots, in Peace, assert the Peoples Right, With 
noble Stubbornness resisting Might. 1757 Home Douglas 
m. 31 Hard he seems And old in villainy. Permit us try His 
stubbornness against the torture’s force. 1874-GRi-EN Shot t 
Hist. iv. g 1. 162 The Prince [Llewelyn] held out in Snowdon 
with the stubbornness of despair. 1878 ~Lv.ckv Eng. in 18th 
C. II. vii. 402 They were endowed with a full share of Scotch 
stubbornness, jealousy and self-assertion. 

Stubby (stzrbi), a. [f. Stub si. + -Y.] 

1. Of the nature of a stub ; short and thick or 
broad. q,. of a root, planl, etc. 

257a Mascall Plant. <$■ Graff. (1592) 16 If ye breake of 
the olde stubbie roote and set them lower, they will last a 
long time the more. 1664 Evelyn Sylvn iii. 11 Abating 
only the tap-roots, which is that down-right, and stubby 
part of the Roots (which all Trees rais’d of Seeds do uni- 
versally produce). x68x Grew Museum 1. ii. 30 [A rhinoceros 
horn.] At the base, ..surrounded with a Garland of black 
and stubby Bristles. 2755 Johnson, Stubby, short and thick, 
short and strong. 1851 I. J. Meciii 2nd Paper on Brit. 
Agric. 32 There are millions of stubby pollards. X863 W. C. 
Baldwin A Jr . Hunting vi. 180 The hackthorns..have low 
square tops, strong ana very dense, with short stubby sharp 
thorns. x88x Chicago Times 16 Apr., Short, stubby buffalo 
grass, which shed off what little rain that did fall. 1904 
JOaily News 8 July 5' A well-grown, ‘stubby ’ plant, .some- 
times has.. 27 trusses of bloom all expanded at once. 

b. Of a person, beast, a limb, etc. : Short and 
thick-set in figure. 

1831 TrelawnY Adv. Younger Son II. 216 Her fat stubby 
finger. 1841 J. T. J. Hewlett P, Priggins II. xiv. 318 A 
short stubby man. 2870 Thornourv Tour rd, Eng. I. iv. 76 
The poet . .knocked his stubby little adversary down. 2892 
Daily News 2 July 7/3 The lad is described as of medium 
height for his age, being a bit stubby, xpio Spectator 10 
Dec. 1026/1 The she-bear’s short and stubby tail, 

C. Of a thing : Shoit and thick or broad in make ; 
also short and blunt as the result of wear, 

1843 Holtzapffel Turning 1 . 447 A piece of cane the end 
of Which is split into filaments to make a stubby brush. 1891 
E. Dawson Fountain of Youth iv. 39, I have still.. his 
calculation of the amount.. written with a stubby pencil. 
1808 Kipling Fleet in Being v. 48 From all three funnels of 
a nigh, stubby cruiser the smoke of a London factory in- 
sulted the clean air. 1899 Db Vinne Pract. Typogr. (1902) 
30 The serif. . in old-style lower-case letters . . is a blunt spur 
or a stubby triangle. 1899 Conan Doyle Duet xx. 307 It was 
a worn, stubby old quill. 2905 J. B. Firth Highw. Derby sh 
xxviii. 422 The mill is an old one. .with a stubby chimney. 

2. Abounding in or full of stubs. Chiefly of the 
hair or beard : Composed of short, stiff bristles. 

1604 R. Cawdrey Table Alph. (1613), Knarry, knotty, 
stubbie. 1847 Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole i, He was short 
and awkward, with stubby light hair and a low forehead. 
1887 W. P. Frith Antob. II. viil 147 An air of breeding and 
refinement.. that the prison-dress and the stubby beard 
could not efface. 2887 Rider Haggard Allan Quarter- 
main xxii, My grizzled stubby hair was turned snow-white. 

3. Comb. : in parasynthetic adjs., as stubby- 
bearded \ -chinned, -legged, -toed, 

1898 Daily News x Aug. 5/6 The "stubby-bearded weaver. 
1870 Ibid. 5 Sept. 6/1 A slouching, undersized, "stubby- 
chinned ruffian. 1871 Furntvall Capt. Cox's Sail. etc. 
Introd. 76 "Stubby-legd Margery Mylkeducke. 1873 B, 
Harts Fiddle town 9 The gallant Colonel was impelled to, , 
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trip away as smartly as his 'stubby-toed higb-beeled boots 
would permit. 

Hence Stu’bbitxssa. 

1855 in Hyde Clarke Did. In recent Diets. 

Stube, obs. form of Stub vf 
Stubora, -urne, obs. forms of Stubborn. 
Stubwort (stvlnvmt). [f. Stub si. + Worn 1 . 
Cf. stab-wort Stab sb. 1 4, Stob-wort.] The Wood- 
sorrel, Oxalis acetosella. 

1541 Bk. Properties Ilei bs A vj, This herbe Alleluya men 
call it wodsore or stubworle. 1583 L. M[ascall] Prof. Bk. 
Remedies 3 Take an hearbe called wood sorrel, or stubwoit 
which, .groiveth in woods, in bushes & stubs of old trees. 
1614 Markham Cheap 4 (id, Husb Table for hard Words, 
Stubwort is an hearbe which growes in wooddy places, and 
is called wood-Sorrell. 1866 'Precis, Bot. 1106/2 Stubwort, 
Oxalis acetosella. 

tStuC, Stuck. Obs. Also 8 stuke. £a. F. 
slue, ad. It. stucco : see Stucco j/;.] = Stucco i a. 

163* J. IlAVWARn tr. Biondi's Eromena 42 Two of his 
pictures, the one limned and painted, the other made of 
.stuck. 1702 J. K. New Eng. Did., Stake, a kind of morter 
fit for imagery, made of chalk and maible well pounded 
together and sifted. 2703 tr. Perranlt's Abridgm. Vitruvius 
ml 16 The Cornishes, .ought to be made of pure Stuck of 
Marble, without any Plaister. Ibid., The Plaistering must 
be laid, Bed after Bed... The Ancients put six Lays, 3 of 
Mortar made of Lime, and 3 of Stuck. 1715 Lf,oni Palladio’s 
Archit. (1721) 1 . 1. xxii. 39 Others will nave Compartments 
[of a ceiling] of Stuc [It. di stucchi J (which is a sort of hard 
Plaster). *771 Roland Le Virlovs Did. Archit. III. Vocab. 
184 Stuke, stuc. 

attrib. *726 Lf.oni Albertis Archit. I. 33 b, The., whitest 
[sort of Plaister of Paris] is used in Stuc Wotk [It. opeie 
di sl/tccltt] for Figures and Cornishes. Ibid. III. 28 Some 
finish their work. .by adding to. .the material ;. .those that 
work in wax, stuc or clay, whom we therefore call stuc- 
masters [It. Maestri di stucco] i others do it only by taking 
away, . . these we call Sculptors. 
tStuccature. Obs. rare- 1 , [acl .It. stuccatura\ 
f. stuccare to work in stucco, f. stucco : seq next. 
Cf. G. stuccatur.'] Stucco-work; also an ornament 
worked in stucco. 

2725 Leoni Palladio's Archit. _ (1721) I. ir. iii. 63 The 
Chambers.. have been adorn'd with very fine Stuccatures 
[It. di beliissimi street hi], ibid. 64 They have left nothing 
wanting.. in the enriching of such a Building either for 
Stuccature or Painting [It. come stucchi epitture], 

Stucohe, Stuechen: see Stitch s£. 2 , Stitchen. 
Stucco (stzHtaii), sb. Also S stocoo, stooko. 
[It. ; believed to be ad. tlie Tent, word represented 
by OHG. stukki fragment, piece, also crust (mod .G. 
stiick piece «= (M)LG., (M) Du. sink : see Stick sb.). 
The It. word has been adopted into several Euro- 
pean langs. : F. j/«<r(see Stuc), Sp. estuque, estuco, 
Pg. estuque , G. stuck, Du. stuc (from Fr.), Sw. 
stuck, Da. stuk.] 

1. a. A fine plaster, csp. one composed of gypsum 
and pulverized marble, used for covering walls, 
ceilings, and floors, and for making cornices, mould- 
ings, and other decorations. 

2598 Haydockk tr. Lotnazto's Art Paint, m. 94 There 
are yet remayning in Transtevero in Rome, certayne ChiU 
dren.. which so perfectly seeme to be made in Stucco, that 
they haue deceaved even divers good Painters. 2626-27 in 
Crt. 4 Times fames I (1848) I. 465 Some heads, whereof, 
to my remembrance, there was but one of marble, the other 
of stucco or plaster. 2730 A. Gordon Maffei's Amphith. 
(*735) 3°5 In Rome, .not only have the Remains of ancient 
Painting been seen, but other genteel Ornaments of Stucco 
also. 2787 Beckford Lett. Italy (1805) I. xv. 248 A parcel 
of naked boys over the doors, in white stucco. 1820 T, S. 
Hughes Trav. Sicily I. iii. 73 The walls of the recesses are 
covered with a fine stucco, painted upon a vermilion ground 
with various colours and devices. 2856 Stanley Sinai Sr 
Pal Introd. 39 Halls and chambers.. covered with white 
stucco, and this white stucco brilliant with colours, fresh as 
they were thousands of years ago. 2873 Spon Workshop 
Rec. Ser. 1, 390/1 Stuccoes a composition of slacked lime, 
chalk, and pulverized white marble tempered in water, de- 
signed to imitate different marbles used in the interior of 
buildings or [for] monuments. 2884 Encycl, Brit. XVII. 
37 Sgraffito.. .The wall is covered with a coat of stucco 
made black..; over this a second very thin coat of white 
stucco is laid... The design is produced by cutting and 
scratching away the white skin. 

b. A coarse plaster or calcareous cement used 
chiefly for covering the rough exterior surfaces of 
walls in imitation of stone; also called common 
stucco ; spec, the third or last coat of plastering. 

Bastard stucco (see quot, 1812). Rough stucco, stucco 
in which a large proportion of sand is used. Trowelled 
stucco, stucco set with a trowel to form a surface for painting. 

2779 in Report. Arts 4 Manuf, (1795) II. 289 My said in- 
vention of a water cement, or stucco, for building, repairing, 
and plastering walls. 27 79 Sheridan Critic 1. it. Here is. . 
[an article] ‘ a Detester of visible Brick* work, in favor of 
the new invented Stucco’;. .in the style of Junius. 2822 
P. Nicholson Mech. Exerc. 306 Bastard Stucco, is thiee 
coat plaster,.. but the finishing coat contains a little hair 
besides the sand, it is not hand floated, and the troweling is 
done with less labour than what is denominated troweled 
stucco. Ibid. 3x2 Stucco or Finishing is the third coat of 
three coat plaster. . . Rough stucco is only floated and brushed 
in a small degree with water: trowelled stucco is accounted 
the best. 2825 J. Nicholson Oper. Mech. 6x7 Common 
stucco, used for external work, consists of clean washed 
Thames sand and ground Dorking lime. 1862 Miss Brad- 
don Lady Audtey xxxviii, A great mansion of white stucco. 
1870 Thornbury Tour rd. Eng, I. i. 26 We despise stucco 
now as false and flimsy. 2876 Encycl. Brit. IV. 507 It may 
not be amiss here to refer to some of the causes of the pre- 
mature decay which takes place in stuccoes and cements, 


1897 W. Mn lar Plastering iv. 101 The adoption in England 
of stucco externally to give brick houses tne appearance of 
stone is due to Robert Adam. 

fig. 2878 Masque Poets 261 Behind the stucco of this 
world's politeness I find some moral framewoik not amiss. 
C. Plaster of Paris. 

2839- [cf. 3 c], 1868 Roscoe El tin. Client, (i860) 32 Fix- 
mg a thin piece of stucco on to one end of a glass tube. 
1897 W. Miliar Plastering it. 35 Gypsum, fiom which 
plaster of Paris is made. . . In Italy it is known by the name 
of gesso j in Scotland it is called stucco ; . . and in the Engli-h 
trade, .plaster. 

2. The process of ornamenting walls, ceilings, 
cornices, etc. with stucco ; also, work or ornamen- 
tation produced by this process. 

1697 Evflyn Numism, vlii. 283 John de Udine Inventor 
or Restorer of the Art of Stucco. 2756 Mrs. Caiderwood 
in Coltness Collect. (Maitl. Club) 141 The roofs in all the 
best rooms., are stucko, which was wrought by an Italian. 
1782 Pennant Joum.fr. Chester 345 The cliancel has been 
very elegantly fitted up with stucco by the late duke. 

3. attrib. passing into adj. a. Made of stucco, 
ornamented with stucco-work. 

a 2744 Pope l lor. Sat. 11. vi. 192 Palladian walls, Venetian 
doors, uiotesco roofs, and stucco floors. 1756-7 tr. Keys let's 
Trav. (1760) I. 83 A stucco cabinet, so curiously wi ought 
as to appear like the finest marble. 2799 Hull Advertiser 
16 Feb. 2/1 With marble chimney-pieces and stucco cornice. 
1884 Encycl. Brit. XVII. 37 The Moslem aichitects..made 
great use of stucco ornament. Ibid., These stucco reliefs 
were, as a rule, further decorated with delicate painting. 

b. Of a building, etc. : Plastered with stucco in 
imitation of stone. Of a locality : Abounding in 
such buildings. 

1848 Thackeray Van. Fair lx, ‘Gardens’ was a felicitous 
word not applied to stucco houses with asphalte terraces in 
fiont, so early as 1827. 2807 W. M 1 1 lar Plastering i. 33 The 
biothers Adam introduced into England stucco facades and 
composition enrichments. 1897 Watts-Dunton Ayhvin v. 
ii, After we had left behind us what lie called the 'stucco 
world ’ of the West End. 1898 G. W E. RussrLL Collect. 
$ Recoil, xxiv. 307 Our Ambassador in that city of stucco 
palaces [Berlin). 

C. Of a matrix, ornament: Made of plaster of 
Paiis; plaster. 

2839 Ure Did. Arts 631 Gypsum is mixed with water to 
the consistence of cream, and poured into moulds by the 
manufacturers of stucco ornaments and statues. 2846 Jr til. 
Franklin Inst. Jan. 67 The period varies from ten to twelve 
hours, liable to the breaking, splitting or warping of the 
stucco matrices. 1868 Geo. Eliot F, Holt i, Her knowledge 
and accomplishments had become as valueless as old- 
fashioned stucco ornaments. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as stucco paint, plaster 
(hence plasterer), work (hence worker)-, instru- 
mental, as stucco- adorned, -fronted, -moulded adjs.; 
f stucco- paper, ? a wall paper made to resemble 
stucco. 

1864 Reader 3 Sept. 291/1 No flaunting "stucco-adorned 
town of yesteiday. 1865 Miss A. B. Edwards Ha{f a Mil- 
lion lxxxvi, A big ’’stucco-fronted many-windowed house. 
2873 Spon Workshop Rec. Ser. 1. 8/2 A frame of plain 
mouldings is more appropriate., than is a carved or ’’stucco- 
moulded frame. 2843 Builder 12 Aug. 323/1 Patent *Stucco 
Paint and Patent Stucco Paint Cement. 2750-2 Lady 
Luxborough Let. Shenstone 13 Feb., A common ’’stucco- 
paper. 275a Mrs. Delanv Avtob. 4 Ccrr, (1861) III. 76, 
I think I should lather hang it with stucco paper. _ 2744 in 
Sixth Rep. Dep. Kpr. Publ. Rec. App. ir, 221 [Specification 
for a Lime, "Stucco Plaster, Morter]. 1787 Ibid. 177 [Thomas 
Henderson, of the City of York, "Stucco Plaisterer]. 2686 
Aglionbv Painting Illustr. 326 He built himself a House, 
which he adorned with "Stucco Work. Ibid, 342 A New 
Pallace, which should be adorned with Stucco-work paint- 
ings in Fresco. 2753 Hamvay Trav. I. 11. xxxiv. 232 The 
rooms are lined with stocco work, painted in the Indian 
taste. 2908 R. Bagot A. Cvthbert iv. 29 The rich carvings 
of the frieze and . . the o> nate stucco-work of the ceiling .. had 
been executed in the sixteenth century, from Italian designs. 
1807 W. Millar Plasteritig i. 26 During the reign of Henry 
VIII,,. many Italian "stucco workers found their way into 
this country. 

StUCCO (sl»’k<Ji),w. Inflected stuccoed, stuc- 
coing. Also 8 stucko. [f. Stucco sb.J trails. To 
coat or plaster (a cornice, wall, etc.) with stucco ; 
to ornament with stucco-work. Also with over. 

2726 Leoni 'Alberti's Archit . I. 48 b, A Cornice,. ought to 
be firmly wrought and well stucco’d over to repel all the 
injuries of the weather. 1754 in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(1886) I. 38 Agreed that instead of stuccoing the old court 
..it be cas’d with Ketton Stone. 2774 G. Grenville in 
G. Papers (1853) IV. 551 They have built it [a temple] 
entirely of maible, and stuccoed it over afterwaids. 1783 
Pennant Journ. fr. Chester 307 The roof beautifully 
stuccoed. 

b. In mod. building : To coat or plaster (a wall, 
building) esp. in imitation of stone-work. 

2790 W. Wrightb Grotesque Archit.it It may be built of 
wood, and stuccoed. 2799 A. Young View Agric. Lincoln. 

26 If an old wall is to be stuccoed, all., vegetal ion must 
previously be removed. 1833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. $ 1587 
Render float and set the walls in all the 1001ns.. and stucco 
the committee-room. 1896 F. M. Crawford Corleone v, 
Many of the houses [in Randazzo] on the main street have 
now been stuccoed and painted. 

C. transf. and fig. 

2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (1824) II. 78 The apartment at 
the end [of a marmot’s hole] is very warmly stuccoed round 
with moss and hay. 1776 Anstey Election Ball (1808) 218 
Ye must stucco and whitewash your faces. 1839 Lady 
Lytton Cheveley (ed. 2) III. iii. 74 She was a great admirer • 
of what the world stuccoes with the name of* talent 
Hence Stirccoed ppl . a., Stu’ccoing vbl. sb. 
a 2762 Cawthorn Taste 75 Hence all our stucco’d walls, 
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Mosaic floors. tUao Com nr. Syntax, Wife in. 206 In stucco’d 
eating room he dines. *833 Loudon Kncycl. Arc Jut, § 517 
Exterior Ftniskiugis the term applied to stuccoing, rough* 
casting, and plastering, 1842 Penny Cyel, XXIII. 166/2 As 
an imitation of stone, much wil depend upon the skill 
and care with which stuccoing is executed, 1836 Lever 
Martins of Cod M, ii, Fragments of carving, or pieces of 
stuccoed tracery, together with broken vases and uprooted 
shrubs, littered the gaiden. 1884 G. Ai.lf.n Philistia II. iS 
The noisy stuccoed modern watering-place. 

Stuccoes (st»‘krmar). Also 9 stucooyer. £f. 
Stucco ». + -Bit 1, -yeb.] A modeller in stucco. 

1818 Scott in Lockhart (1837) IV. 147 If there had been 
either limners or stuccoyeis word) their salt in those days. 
1848 R. N. Wornum T.ect. Painting Introd. rx The Royal 
Academy of Munich, .was established by three aitists, — the 
painter Chi istian Wink, the sculptor Roman Boos, and the 
stuccoei F. X. Feichtmayr. 1887 Diet. Archil. (Aich. Publ. 
Sac.), Stuccoer, the nitisan who worked in stucco. 
Stuclie, variant of Stitch jA 2 Ohs. 
t Stuck, sl >. 1 Ohs. rarer' 1 . In 5 stuk. [?f. 
Stuck «.] (See qnot.) 

C1440 Promp. Pam. 481/1 Stuk, or schoit garment (v.r. 
stukkyd clothe), neptinda, 

t Stuck, sh.‘ A Fencing. Ohs, [?var. of Stock 
. vA. a] A thrust or lunge; - Stock jA 3 2. 

*601 Siiaks. Twel. N. m. iv. 303, I had a passe with him, 
rapier, scabberd, and all : and he giues me the stucke in 
with such a mortall motion that it is ineuitable. 1602 — 
Ham. iv. vii. 162 If he by chance escape your venom'd stuck, 
1614 G. II[alf] Priv. Sch. Defence C r, In single Rapier, 
and Rapier and Dagger, they teach all their Srhollers as 
they call them, Stucks, otherwise Longe.to throw them 
into hit without disordering their aduerse Rapier. 

t Stuck, stug, a. Ohs.- 1 Jn 5 stuk, stuke, 
5, 7 stug. [? Connected with MDu. stucke piece, 
Stitch jA 2 ; cf. Scot a. and rA 3 ] Short. Hence 
Stucked pfl. a., cut short ; Stu*ckness, shortness. 

c 1446 Promp. Parv. 448/1 Schorl or stukkyd garment, 
wpticula. Ibid. 481/1 Stuk, shoi t (v.r, stuke, stug, stukkid, 
srhort) curtus, brevis. Ibid., Stuknesse, brevitas, enrtitas. 
Conib. 1699 Bnnffsh. Document (MS.), A stug-tailed 
horse. 

Stuck (stole), ppl. a. [Sir. pa. pple. of Stick ».] 

1 . Of an animal : That has been stabbed or had 
its throat cut : =■ Stioked 1 b. Chiefly in proverbial 
phrase, to stare like a stuck pig. 

*702 Yaldpn PEsop at Crt, Hi. 29 Like a stuck pig the 
woman star’d. 1731-8 Swift Pal. Conversat. u. 162. 178a 
Miss Burney Cecilia 11. i, Ask for the rent-roll,— see how 
they'll lookl stare like stuck pigst 1812 Sporting Mag. 
XL. 66 Bleeding like a stuck pig. 1874 Burn and My Time 
xxlil. aio Staring at you . .as If lie was a stuck pig. 

2 . Unable to go further. Cf. Stiokit a. 3. 

*885 Rtvol. in Shorthand 7, I studied Pitman’s system., 
for three or four months, but became a ‘stuck’ student. 
*9*0 D. W. Bone Brassbonndcr 3 We come from our first 
voyage sick of it nil- , . Would give up but for pride. . , Afraid 
to be called 1 stuck sailors 

3 . slang. (See, qnot.) 

1865 Slang Diet. 249 Stuck, moneyless. 

4 . Joinery. (Cf. Stick v. 18 c.) 

*850 Ogilvie, Stuck mouldings. In arch., mouldings 
formed by the planes instead of being wrought by the hand. 
19x0 C. n, Gregory Gloss. Build. Constr. 64 Stuck Mould- 
ing. A moulding worked on the stuff itself. 

Stuck, dial, form of Stock sh. and v. 

1813 Rudge Agric. Glouc. 117 These [sheaves] are 
‘stucked’, or placed upright, in parcels of ten. 

Stuck : see Stuo Ohs., stucco. 

Stuckeu (stzrkan). Sc. Also Btuokixtg. 
[?Cogn. vr. Stake jA] A stake. 

1844 N. Paterson Manse Gard. 39 Let stuckings of peeled 
larch, .be driven at the bottom of the wall. <*1870 Riddell 
Poet. Wks. (1871) f. 4(F,.D.D.) Synefoi a stuckeu stout he felt, 
t Stuckle. Ohs. [dim. of Sro<K.] A shock 
containing five sheaves of com. 

1682 R. Davies in Hereford Dioc, Reg 1680-1-2, 18 Sept., 
Thomas Jones did demand one Stuckle of muncorne.,due 
to him for tieth..and finding but 4 sheaves there, required 
one sheafe more to make up the said stuckle. *736 Ains- 
worth, A stuckle of corn, v tergitum struts. 

Stuckling (sUrklhj). dial. [Of obscure origin : 
the sense * small piece ’ (Sussex) might suggest 
formation on OE. styece Stitch jA 2 ] (See quots.) 

1674 Ray S. # E.C, Words 76 A Stuckling: an apple 
pasty. Suss. *878 H. C. Adams Wykeltamica 43s (Glossary) 
Stuckling, a sort of pudding composed of chopped meat 
and apple, flavoured with carraway. *go8 Times 29 July 
13/4 [Winchester Domum Day] the usual ceremonies of 
eating stuckling and drinking hough were duly observed. 
Stuck-up, a. colloq. [pa. pple. of stick up, 
Stick 0.1 34.] Assuming an unjustified air of 
superiority, or pluming oneself unduly on real 
superiority ; offensively pretentious. 

x8»9 Edin. Rev. L. 245 At the first sight of the Elgin 
Marbles, we feel that.. the ancient objects of our idolatry 
fall into an inferior class or style of art. They are compara- 
lively. . jIwrA-«/godsandgoddesses. *839 Dickens NickUly 
ix, Hes a nasty stuck-up monkey, that's what I consider 
him, said Mrs. Squeers. 1844 « Jon, Slick ’ High Life N. 

1 orb II. 87 Does the stuck up varmint feel above riding 
with an honest Yankee, because he haint got no title? i860 
Hottens Slang Did. 230 Stuck-up, * purse-proud a form 
of snobbishness very common in those who have risen in 
the world. x86x Sala Dutch Piet. xvi. 252 Versailles is one 
at the dreariest,.. most stuck-up places I know. 1863 
Kingsley ivafer-Bab. i, 6 Tom. .considered him a stuck-up 
fellow, who gave himself airs. 1869 Trollope He Knew 
etc. xxxv. (1878) 106 She has no stuck-up ideas about herself. 
*9°3 Bridges Socialist in Lend. 182 Poet. Wks. (tgt3) 430 
The degrading pestiferous fuss Of stuck-up importance. 


Hence Stuoku’ppishnesa. 

1853 Chamb. Jrnl. XX. 307 We leave Ramsgate, then, 
with its * stuckuppishness r and stiff and formal society. 
187s Miss Braddon Hostages I. ii. 56 Thank heaven it is 
not t peiky modern place, all stucco and stuckupishness. 
Stud (st»d), sbf Forms: r studu, stuttu (acc. 
stofie, state, «u, -o, dat. styde, styte), 4 stod, 
stoode, 4-6 atode, 5-6 stodde, 3-7 studde, 6 
stood, stude, 6-8 studd, 6- stud. See also 
Stooth. [OE. studu , slttbu fem. (cons. -stem), also 
stod (? fem.) = MHG. stud fem., ON. stod fem. 
(MSiv. stub fem., neut., mod.Sw. slod neut.) 
OTeul. *sluti-, *stnj .wpre-Teut. * stilt-, prop, sup- 
port. From the sb. are OllCr. studen (MUG. 
stihieti) to fix, settle, ON. stybja to prop, support, 
slobct to support, help, avail. 

An extended form of the loot (OTenl. * stir IP : — pre-Teut. 
's/utu-) appeals in MLG., (M)Du. stutten, OHO .stutsen 
(MHG., mod.G. stitinen) to prop, suppoit, MLG., MDu. 
stutte (mod, Du. stut), MIIG, mod.G. s tides fem., prop. 

The meaning in branch II is not easy to account for, but 
there does not appear to be reason to doubt the etymological 
identity of the word.] 

I, A post, prop. 

1 . f In early use gen., a wooden post of any kind, 
an upright prop or support (pbs,). Subsequently, 
one of the upright timbers in the wall of a build- 
ing ; now chiefly, one of the smaller uprights, of 
the height of a single story, interposed between the 
principal posts in the framing of a partition wall 
( = Quabtbb sb. 19). 

c8go Kent. Gloss, in Wr.-Widcker 63/30 Et t obsemat 
fostes osiii met, &. begemS stuSe [? or stode] mirtre dure. 
C900 Bseda's Hist, 111. x. (1890) 180 Aheng be hone sccat. .on 
ane studu J)®s wajes [L. in unit posta parietis\. Ibid. x8a 
Ac bit ciasne forbam, nemne seo studu aan [MS. p, butan 
)«ere ante stySe]. 1336-7 Ely Sacrist Rolls (1907) 11. 78 
In vij« et iiij stodes quercinis empt. npud Recite, x 4 1. 
*420 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 443 Item pro 
ij stodys angularibus oratorii iij». 1481-90 Howard II onseh. 
Bks. (Roxb.) 200 My Lord made comenaunt with Rychard 
Tornor to make his new wail.. the space to be afoteand 
halfle betwene the stodes. *48 6 Nottingham Ilec. III. 253 
Forij.studdes to hesamebothe. c 1568 in Svvayne Churchw. 
A cc. Sarnm (1896) 11 s, 3 Uosen of stoddes X2d. *577 Harri. 
son England n. x, 84b, in Holinshed , In the open, .soy les 
they are inforced for want of stuffe to vse no studdes at all, 
but onlie raysines, groundselles { ,.and vpright principalles. 
1378 Banister Hist. Man 1. 17b, The. .ridgbeameofa shyp. . 
wnereuuto the chief studdes, or posies of the frame worke are 
morLised. 1617 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (tB86) I. 205 
The particians shall bee maide with . .puncbions and studds ’ 
ofoake. *624 T. Taylor Two Strut. Ded. A a b, What were 
the two studs of the house in which Sampson played, that isl 
R eligion and Iustice In the Common- wealth, if they be pulled 
doivne . . the Church and Common-wealth fall together. 1656 
Artif. Handsom. 11 It is a grosse mistake in Architecture, 
to think that every small stud bears the main stresse and 
burthen of the building, which Hes (indeed) upon the prin- 
cipal! timbers. *737 Salmon's Country Builder's Esti 
viator (ed. 2) 7 The Studds, or Quarteis, to stand twelve 
Inches asunder, *792 A. Young Tram. France (1889) xg The 
houses and cottages of wood filled between the studs with 
clay or bricks. *825 J, Nicholson Oper. Meek. 569 If to 
support girders, they [principal uprights in a partition wall] 
should be trussed, and afterwards filled in with parallel 
pieces, called studs. 1836 Parker Gloss. Archit. (1850) I. 
449 Studs, the intermediate posts in partitions or wood- 
work: they also are termed uprights and quarters. 2865 
Tuoreau Cape Cod ii. 22 The rows fully as straight as the 
studs of a building. 19x3 Antiquary Nov. 426/2 A very 
Tough floral design painted in black and white between the 
studs of a fifteenth-century cottage, 

Tj. coded, sing. Laths to be used as the uprights 
in partition walls or the walls of lath-and-plaster 
buildings. Chiefly in combinations, as stud and 
mud, stud and plaster, used attrib. to denote a 
mode of building in which the walls are of ‘studs’, 
interlaced with twigs or having laths nailed upon 
them, and covered with mud or plaster. 
f XS3S in Dugdale Monast. Augl. (1825) V. 206 A litle 
chnpell of our Ladie, which is coverd with tile and buyided 
with studde. 1380 Tusscr Hush. {1878) 73 Saue crotchis 
of wud, Saue spars and stud. 16x3 Markham Eng. Hus- 
landman 1, 1. iv. (1635) 24 [A] house.. intended.. to be built 
nf .studde. and plaster, 1788 A rchaeologia (1789) IX. xn 
The buildings erected then were either of whole logs, or of 
limber uprights wattled, such as at this very day in the 
North is called stud and mud, 1854 Miss Baker North- 
ampt. Gloss., Stud and teer, a rustic mode of building a 
wall with interwoven sticks instead of lath, plastered or 
leer’d with dirt instead of mortar. 

1 2 . Jig. A prop, or support. Ohs. 
at 430 Le Morte Arth. 3621 There he hopyd it were beste 
For to gete hym soui lyves stode. 1583 Golding Calvin on 
Dent. cli. 932 If we tread vpon such as haue no credite nor 
meane to defende themselues, nor any stud to leane vnto. 
« (603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rhem. N. T. (x6x8) 576 The 
cmefe pillers and studds of Popery before 600 yeares after 
Const. *6st N. Bacon Disc. Govt, Eng, 11. iii. 27 The 
Lords were become Supporters to the Crown, Studds to the 
Throne, and a Reserve to the People, against the violent 
motions of an unbridled minde in their King. 1652 Ben. 
lowes Theoph, vu. xxxi. Parent of Beings, Entities sole 
Stud. 

3 , U.S. The height ofa room from floor to ceiling. 

*?S° Mrs.. Hawthorne in J. Hawthorne N. Hawthorne » 
‘■rife (1885) I. 369 You cannot think how pretty the room 
looks, though with such a low stud that I nave to get ac- 
climated to it, and still fear to be crushed. *886 E. S. 
Morse yap. Homes 11.63 These rooms were unusually high 
in stud. 


4 . fa. A stem, trunk (of a tree). Ohs. 

1579 Spisnsfr Sheph. Cal. Mar. 13 Seest not thilke same 
Hawthorne studde? *591 — Virg. Gnat 84 This with full 
hit doth catch the vtmost top Of some soft Willow, or new 
growen stud. 1621 G. Sandvs Or 'id's Met. v. (1632) *87 
Vpon a Sallow stud My robe I hung, and leapt into the 
flood. 

b. A short branch, spur. rare. 

1637 Ligon Par bad ocs 7 6 Now there is an addition to her 
[re. the palmetto tree’s] beauty by two green studds, or sup. 
porters, that lise out of her sides,, .they are about three foot 
long, small at the place from whence they grow, but bigger 
upwards. 1797 Coleridge Christening Friend's Child 39 
Ah, fond deceit 1 the tude green bud Alike in shape, place, 
name, Had bloom’d where bloom’d its parent stud, Another 
and the same 1 1842 Loudon Suburban Jlort. 555 The fiuit 
is generally produced on small spurs or studs, from half an 
inch to two inches in length, which proceed from the sides 
and ends of the two year, tbree.year, and occasionally from 
the otder branches. 

II. Something fixed in and projecting from a 
surface. 


5 . In early use, an ornamental round knob of 
metal or amber on a girdle, bridle, or the like. In 
later use with wider sense, a boss or large nail- 
head standing out on a surface, for the purpose of 
decoration or protection. 

[*397; see Stootii 2.} *4.. Metr. I’oc. in Wr.-Wfilcker 
623/3 Bulla, a stode, i. nodus in cingulo. *420 E, E. Wills 
46 A gurdylL.with a bocull nnd a pendaunt and xxxiij. 
stodys of syluer and onergnld. 1553 in Foxe-4. fy M. (1583) 
1546/1 He vsoth bridle wyth white studs & snaffle. *377 
B. Googe tr. Ilercsbach's Husb. Hi. 155 The shepheardes 
Mastie.. .To arme them agaynst the Woolfe.,you may put 
hrode rollers about tlieyr neckes full of nayles, and iron 
studdes. lyning it with soft leather within. *385 Higins 
Junius Nomend. 274/1 ill Wares clatdculi ,.. the studs of 
a buckler, a *393 Marlowe Passionate Sheph. x8 A belt 
of straw and luie buds, Willi Corall clasps and Amber 
studs. *396 Shake. Tam. Shr. in. ii. 63 And a womans 
Crupper of velure, which bath-two letters for her name, 
fairely set down in studs. C1598 Deloney Thomas of 
Reading (19x2) 220 The instruments whereon his seruants 
plaid, were richly garnished with studdes of siluer. 1603 
Stow Sum. Load. (1908) I. 37 They vsed Leather money, 
with a little stud or nalle of siluer in the middest thereof. 
*641 Mii.Ton Reform. 1. 27 Some of the naiieS whereof hee 
put into his Helmet,.. others he fasten’d among the studds 
of his bridle. 167* — P. R. tv. 120 Crystal nnd Myrrhine 
cups imboss’d with Gems And studs of Fearl. 1706 Phil- 
ups {cd. Kersey), Stud, a Nail imbossed in any thing. tj»S 
Pope Odyss. x. 375 Radiant with starry studs, a silver seat 
Receiv’d my limbs ; a footstool eas’d my feet. 1733 Han- 
way Trav. (1762) II. xiv. i. 342 note, These ate the feathers 
of black herons stuck into a tube, supported by a Stud of 
precious stones. 1756-7 tr. Ktyslcr's Trav. (1760) II. 27* 
The studs used in the old mosaic-works are very large, and 
often covered either with .silver or gold. *784 Cowper Task 
V. 426 To wear out time in numb’nng to and fro The studs 
that thick emboss his iron door. 18x8 Keats Endynt. 1. 
024 That time thou didst adorn, with amber studs, My 
hunting-cap. i860 J. Hewitt Amis 4 Arm. II. 122 The 
brass of William de Aideburgh, 1360,.. offers a variety, in 
the studs being quatrefoit instead of round. 1867 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (1876) I. vi. 5x7 Each bore on bis left arm a 
shield with gilded boss and studs. .1**890 D. Davidson 
Mem. Long Life iii. 60 The gate.. is. .of wrought brass, 
the studs being elaborately chased. 

transf. and Jig. *39* Sylvester Du Bartns 1. iv.to6 So 
those gilt studs in tn’ upper story driv’n, Are nothing but 
the thickest part of Heav’n. *604 Breton Passionate 
Sheph. (Grosart) 10/2 And for her teeth, no Grauam studdes, 
Nor like the Knagges of Blacke-thorne buddes. *694 N. 
H. Ladies Diet, 416/1 When Night has cast _ her Sable 
Mamie o’re the World, the Face of Heaven.. will be gay, 
by putting on her gaudy spots of Light, and Studs of Stars. 
*8ax Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 48 There once were springs, 
when daisies’ silver studs Like sheets of snow on every 
pasture spread. 


t b. A coloured spot. Ohs, 
a *7*8 Woodward Nat. Hist. Fossils 1. (1729) I. 49 A 
Peble of a light brown Colour. In one part of it the Sur- 
face is somewhat depress’d; and there, upon a Plane, are 
several small oblong Studds, each near as big as a Rape- 
Seed, placed regularly in a Quincunx Order. *73* G. 
Edwards Nat. Hist. Birds iv. 243 The great brown Cater- 
pillar, wiib golden Studs. 

c. Arch. A sculptured disk such as was used in 
the ornamentation of mouldings in theLateNorman 
period of English architecture. 

*686 Plot Stajffbrdsh. 360 [The Cathedral of Lichfield] 
being finely adorned with Studds and carved work. *835 
Whewell Arckii. Notes (1847)282 Here we have a great 
abundance of those things which are excluded from the 
supposed first Norman style. Zigzags large and small, nets 
lo7enged and embattled, cable-mouldings, studs, &c. *843 
Bloxam Princ. Gothic Archit, iv, (ed. 5) 87 [Norman 
mouldings] The pellet or stud. 

6. A kind of button (made of bone, ivory , mother- 
of-pearl or some imitation, or of metal, sometimes 
jewelled), which is passed through one or more 
eyelet-holes, either in order to fasten some article of 
dress, or merely for ornament. 


Phlf ’TrawriiSl.'itTThe stud'm’his’shirt sleeve. *840 
Hood Up Rhine 110 His shirt was fastened with mosaic 
studs, b«ides a complicated sort of brooch. *854 Surtees 
Handley Cr. v. (1901) L40 He had,. an infinity of studs 
down an ill-fitting, badly-washed shirt. 

7 . Machinery, a. A lug or projecting socket to 
receive the end of an axle, pin, etc. 

1683 Moxox Mech. Exerc M Printing x.r 9 In the middle 
of these two Studs is made a.. Hole. .to receive the two 


STUD. 

round ends of an Iron Pin. 1688 Holme Armoury iil 
323/1 The end of the Spindle, which turns upon a Stud or 
Stand. 1825 J. N icholson Oper. Mech, 314 This screw 
works in a stud M, which is screwed firmly upon the top of 
the stud F. 

b. A short rod or pin fixed in or projecting from 
something, and serving as a support, axis, or stop. 

1694 J. Smith Horolog. Dtsguisit. 50 Let him fix or drive 
into the back of the Case a strong Stud of Brass or lion. 
1815 in Abridgm, Specif. Patents Locks, etc. (1873) so In 
making the waids of the lock., move or turn upon studs, 
pillars, or axes. 1843 Holtzapffel Turning I. 360 The 
ring for the outer case or cope is now laid down, and its 
position is denoted either by fixed studs or by marks, i860 
Rimbault Pianoforte 395 Stud, a metallic application to 
grand and other superior pianofortes, screwed into the 
wrest-plank to obtain an upward bearing of the string, in- 
stead of a downward one over the pin-bridge, by which 
clearness of tone is obtained, 1866 R. M, Ferguson Electr. 
236 Morse’s Recording Instrument . . By the attraction of A, 
the end l is lowered and brought against the stud n. 1871 
Culley Pract. Tclcgr. (ed. 5) 215 The single current key 
may be made to send double currents by attaching a switch 
to the back-stop (the stud on which the key lies when at rest). 
1873 Nelthbopp Watch-iooi k 21 _ Stud, a small piece of 
metal designed to hold some portion of the movement, as 
pendulum-stud, cap-studs, &c. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. 
IV. 205/2 (Carriage-building) The plates are fitted to each 
other, and being forged to the required span are held in 
position by studs. 

c. Electric traction. 

1888 Encycl. Brit. XXIII, 496/1 The [electric railway] line 
is divided into short sections; each of these has an exposed 
conductor, which may be one of the rails, and this is placed 
in temporary contact with the insulated conductor as the 
train passes, by the pressure of the wheels on a flexible rail or 
stud, *908 Daily News 14 Apr. 9 One of the principal de- 
fects has reference to the stud that supplies the cunent 
retaining its power some time after the car has passed. A 
1 live ’ stud will always be a source of danger. 

d. Gunnery. One of a number of protuberances 
on the surface of a projectile to be fired from a 

_ rifled gun, placed spirally for the purpose of making 
the shot receive rotatory movement from the groov- 
ing of the gun. 

x866 in Pari. Papers (1867} XLI. 809 In the last lot of 
9-inch shot . . there are a considerable number that appear . . 
quite unfit for issue.. as some of the studs are shapeless 
blotches of gun metal, scarcely projecting at all from the 
surface of the shot. 1876 W11.L& Dalton A riill. Haad-bk. 
Ref. 228 For all projectiles for 7" M.L.R. guns and up- 
wards the studs are made of an alloy of 10 parts of copper 
to 1 part of tin. 

e. = stud-bolt (see 9). 

1887 [see stud-bolt in 9]. 1908 M°Laren Mech. Engin. 
19 Studs are used where there is not room for a bolt-head. . 
or where it is undesirable to make a hole through both 
pieces of metal to be fastened together. 

f. Naut. A transverse bar of cast-iron inserted 
in the middle of each link of a chain-cable. 

1863 [see stud-chain in 9]. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 
*876 Encycl. Brit. IV, 621/2 The stud [m chain cable] 
keeps the link from collapsing, and increases its strength 
considerably. 

f HI. 8, =* stud-rope : see 9. 

1336-7 Acc. Each. K, R. 19/31 m. 4 In xv. petris cord’ de 
canabo. .pro duobus stodes inde faciendis. 

IV. 9 . attrib, and Comb., as (sense 7 c) stud- 
shot , (sense 7 d, with reference to electric traction) 
stud-line, -tramway, (sense 7e) stud-hole , (sense 7f) 
stud-chain , -link, (sense 6) stud-maker ; also stud- 
bolt, a cylindrical bolt, threaded at both ends, one 
end to be screwed into a hole tapped in a casting 
orthe like, while the other end passes through a hole 
in the cover-plate, which is secured by a nut; stud- 
box, a cylindrical tool for inserting stud-bolts, 
having at the lower end a tapped hole and at the 
upper end a square shank to be operated by a 
spanner ; stud centre, a stud (sense 7 b) serving 
as an axis ; + stud- clay a. = stud and mud (see 
1 b) ; Btud-fish U.S., a kind of killifish. (see quot.) ; 
stud-partition, a partition constructed of studs 
(sense 1) ; stud-piece, = sense 1 ; stud-wall, a 
wall built of lath and plaster ; f stud-rope Naut., 
a rope of some kind used on a ship ; f stud-wise 
adv. (nonce-ivd.') with a pattern of studs (mistransl. 
of L. lato clavo ) ; stud-work, building in lath and 
plaster. 

1887 D. A. Low Machine Draw. (1892) 18 Studs, or “stud 
bolts, are shown in figs. 15 and 16. 1894 Linbhak Mech. 
Engin. 214 The stud hole being drilled and tapped.. the 
stud, .is entered, and a “stud box placed upon the opposite 
end. 1860 Ure's Diet. Arts III. 649 The pendent lower 
end of a bent lever, working on a “stud centre. 1863 A. 
Young Naut. Diet. 398 “Stud-chain. 1719 in Willis. & 
Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 2x3 A “Stud-Clay-Wall which 
supported y® South end of that Stable. z88s Jordan & 
Gilbert Syn. Fishes N. Amer. 337 Fundulus stellifer , 
Spotted * Stud-fish. 1894 “Stud-hole [see stud-box ]. 1906 
Westm. Gaz. 31 Jan. 3/2 This particular form of the ♦stud- 
line is . . being tried for the first time. 1876 Encycl. Brit. IV. 
621/1 Cables ate sometimes made of common chain, but the 
best, .are made of ’’stud-link chain. 1861 Internal. Exhib. 
] Sba, Alph. Lists Trades 30 “Stud Makers, 1805 R. W. 
Dickson Pract. Agric. I. 90 Five square of *stud-partttions. 
1886 Willis & Clark Cambridge II. 166 A. passage., 
separated from the dining-room by a stud partition. 1790 
A. Young Agric. Lincoln. 35 They are commonly built of 
. .stud and mud ; the “stud-pieces as large as a man's arm. 
*336 Acc. Exch. K. R. 20/20 De xij. petris cordariim de 
Canabo.. pro vno “Stodrop inde faciepdo. 1867 Jrttls. Ho, 
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Comm, 22 F eb. 69/ 2 The Reportof the Commanding Officer of 
Artillery at Halifax, in respect to the Ordnance Select Com- 
mittee’s *Stud Shot sent to that Colony. 1598-9 in Willis 
& Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 477 The “studd wall that 
stood at the further ende. *719 Ibid. II. 313 The lower 
part of that Stud.wail was.. pulled down. 1600 Holland 
Livy xxvn. xix. 643 A coat embrodered with purple ♦stud- 
wise. 1789 T. Rawlins Fam. Arc/ut. Introd. p. v, As all 
Persons that build are not willing to go to an equal Expence, 
some liking thick, others thin Walls, and some only ’Stud- 
work. 1805 R. W . Dickson Pract. Agric. I. gi Eight square 
and fifty feet of stud-work. 1859 Parker Dorn. Archil. 
III. 11. vii, su The two stories over are of timber stud-work. 
1897 Archsologia Ser. 11. V. 413 Subdivisions of lath and 
plaster or stud-work. 

Stud (stod), sb.l Forms ; 1 stdd, stood, 3 
stude, 3-7 stode, 4-7 stod, 5 stoode, 5-6 studde, 
5-7 Sc. stuid, 6 sstoode, stoude, stude, 7 stood, 
7-8 studd, 7- stud. [OE. stid neot., corresponds 
(exc. in declension and gender) to MLG. stdt, st 6 d-, 
OHG. stuot fem. stud of horses (MHG. stmt stud, 
mare, mod.G. state mare), ON, st <18 nent. stud of 
mares (Da. stod stud of 12 horses; MSw. stSJ> 
neut. stud of mares ; mod.Sw. sto mare) OTeut. 
*sidcto-m, *stodo, f. root *sio- : *sta- : see Stand v. 
Cf. OS 1 . stado, Lith, stddas stud of horses. The 
change of OE. 6 before d into (y) is paralleled in 
blood, food.] 

1 . An establishment in which stallions and mares 
are kept for breeding. Also, the stallions and 
mares kept in such an establishment. 

c 1000 iElpric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 119/30 Equartium, 
stood, ex 000 J Pill of /Elf helm in Kemble Cod. Dipl. IV. 
300 Ic £ean minurn wife healfes 3 ms stodes at Trostingtune 
and minum geferan healfes 3 e me mid rida®. c 1*50 Owl 
tr Night. 495 pe sulue stottes yne J>e stode Beb hope wilde 
and marewode. 1390 Gower Coiif III. 204 Unto his hors 
fulofte he yaf The men in stede of com and chaf, So that 
the hors of thilke stod Devoureden the mennes blod. 1614 
Sir R, Boyle in Lismore Papers (1886) I. 51 Given Dick 
Dalton a young gelding of my stood. 1710 Land. Gaz. 
No. 4709/4 Richard Marshall, Esq; Master of her Majesty's 
Studd. 17*5 Bradley's Family Diet., Studd, a place 
where Stallions and Mares are kept to propagate their 
Kind ; or else the Word signifies the Stallions and breed- 
ing Mares themselves.. 1831 Sir J. Sinclair Corr. II. 
2ia A respectable Danish gentleman, Sir Frederick Niel- 
son, who was the master of his Danish Majesty’s Stud, 
came to Scotland, in 1824. 1851 ‘Cecil* SiudFann 43 It 
may sometimes occur with blood stock that cannot race,. . 
that no occupation can be found for them, and thus they 
find their way into the stud. *876 Voyle & Stevenson 
Milit. Diet. 412/2 Stud, a place where horses are bred or 
kept. In England, the government does not, under this 
name, possess any such establishment. 1898 Seton-Karr 
Ld. Cornwallis v. 115 A third [order] establishes a Govern- 
ment Stud in the district of Tirhflt. 

+ b. A collection of mares (also, rarely, of stal- 
lions) kept for breeding. Obs. 

c 1340 Nominate (Skeat) 770 Vn hdrasse depoleyns, Astode 
of coltes. a 1400 Sir Perc. 326 He sawe a fulle faire stode 
/ Offe coltes and of meres gude. c 145* MS. Egerton rg95 in 
Trans. Philol. Sac. 1907-10, in. 52 A Stoode of marys, C1533 
Du Wks Introd. Fr. in Palsgr.qxb Stoude of stalons, haras 
destalons. 1537 Darcy in Lett. Suppress, Monast. (Cz.raden) 
158 The kynges hyenes is alt greatt charge with bis sstoodes 
off mares att Thornbery and other piacys. 1547 Acts Privy 
Council (1890) II. 86 The wages of divers persons having 
custodie of a studde or race of mares. 1607 Markham 
Cavel, 1. 29, 1 , .would wish no. . man . , to preserue his Mares 
longer in his studd, then from three yeares old till ten. 
f O. A breed, race (of horses); also iransf. Obs. 
c 1308 Song on the Times in Pol. Songs (1 839) aor S ei thon 
me, asse. wat hast i-do? Me thenchith thou cannist no 
gode...Thou come of lither stode. 1536 Bellenden Cron. 
Scot, (1821) I. p. evi, {Proheme viii.) The awfull churle is of 
ane othir strina. Thoucbthebe borne to vilest servitude, 
Thair may ra gen trice sink into his mind, . . The bludy wolf 
is of the samin stude; He feris gret beistis.and ragis on 
the small. 1557 Phaer AEueid vit. (1558) T ij b, Coursers 
..Engendryd of that race, whom Cyrces Iiuely aid inuent 
To mute with mortall studaes. 

f 2 , Used for : Horses. Obs. 

01305 Land Coiaygne 35 per nis schepe no swine no 
gote. . . Nother harate [read harace], nother stode. pe jond 
is ful of ojier gode. 013*5 Chrrn. Eng. 840 in Ritson 
Metr. Row. II, 305 For that tresoun that ny dude Hy were 
to-drawen wythe stude, , 1422 Yonge tr. Secreta Secret. 204 
Alle the most In!y..tounes of leys, wyth moche of hare 
stode and bar cornes, . .be braunt and destruyet. 

8. In eaily use : The horses bred by and belong- 
ing to one person. In later use; A number of 
horses (esp. raqe-horses or hunters) belonging to one 
owner. 

a x66xFuller Worthies, Yorks. (1662) 187 Whereas a Stud 
of Horses bred in foggy fenny giound. . have often a Fen in 
their feet, being soft and soon subject to be foundred. *690 
Land. Gaz. No. 2588/4 The Stud or Bleed of Horses, late 
belonging to Sutton Oglethorpe Esq;., are now to be dis- 
posed of there. X740 Richardson Pamela (1824) 1 . 104 After 
my master bad dmed, he took a turn into his stables to look 
at his stud of horses. 18x4 Scott Wav. xxv, Sir Everard’s 
letters, .seldom concluded without some allusion to our 
hero's stud. *846 Ld. G. Bbntinck Let. x8 Aug. in Daily 
Tel. (1883) xo July, M r . Mostyn has purchased my stud. 
1858 Ld. Jf. Russell in YitzmaMrice Life Granville Ugop) I. 
321 There are various speculations as to Derby’s selling his 
stud ;. . the probable one is that his horses are not very good. 
1863 W. C. Baldwin Afr. Hunting viii. 308 My stud is now 
reduced to three. . . All my N atal nags are dead. 19x0 Goldw. 
Smith Reminisc. ii. 22 He kept a hunting stud to the last. 
ptmniiigly. x8sx Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Witches 4 Night-fears, 

I confess an occasional night-mare; but J do not, as in early 
youth, keep a stud of them, 


STUD. 

b. transf. A collection of animals of a particular 
kind (esp. of dogs) belonging to one person ; also 
sometimes jocularly applied to a staff or body of 
persons of some particular class or function. Also, 
in recent use, a number of motor-cars belonging to 
one person. 

1798 J. Lawrence Treat. Horse II. 19 , 1 am as fond of 
playing with my cat, as ever was. .Crebillion, who kept so 
large a stud of them. 1804 Europ. Mag. XLV. 365/2 This 
Gentleman .. has a stud of beauties the representatives of 
those of former times, Mary Queen of Scots, Ann Bulleyn, 
Fair Rosamond, [etc.]. 1813 Sporting Mag, XLI. 172 A 
gentleman in Hampshire, . . having a large stud of sows. x8a8 
Ibid. N.S. XXI. 187 The symmetry.. exhibited by some of 
the studs of greyhounds. 1833 Nyren Yng. Cricketer's 
Tutor (1902) 75 These four were our tip-top men, and I 
think such another stud was not to be matched in the whole 
kingdom, either before or since. 1854 Poultry Citron. I. 
527 , 1 had last year, a good stud of Partridge Cochins, which 
produced good chickens. 1899 JQth Cent. May 816 Know- 
ing the difficulties one meets with before one possesses a stud 
of reliable homers. X907 Motoring Illustr. 16 Mar. 79/1 
King Edwaid never goes on his travels unless accompanied 
by one or more of his numeious stud of motor-cars. 1908 
A dvt,, Fine stud of motor-cars for hire. 

4. t a. [Short for Stcjd-mabe : cf. G. state, Sw. 
sto."] A mare kept for breeding. Sc. Obs. rare. 

c 1480 Henryson Trial of Fox xxix, Ga, mak ane message 
sone vnto that stuid. [Cf. ante xxviii, Thay said, 1 Nane, 
except ane stuid gray meir.'] 1570 Buchanan Admonit. 
Wks. (1892) 31 Thay blamit opinlie the regent tbatreservit 
the quene..as yai said, .to be ane stude to cast roa folis. 

b. U.S. [Short foT Stud-hobse.] A stallion. 
1803 M. Cutler in Life , frill. * Corr, (1888) II. 142 The 
famous white stud, an Arabian horse, called the Dey of 
Algiers, on the ground. 1807 P. Gass fml, 201 Remained 
here all day and had a great deal of tiouble with our horses, 
as they are all studs, and break almost every rope we can 
raise. 1891 C. Roberts Adrift Amer. 183 He was a stud, 
and as fine a horse of his class as I ever saw. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as (sense x) stud department , 
-farm, - keeper , -park ; denoting animals kept for 
breeding, as stud-greyhound,- -hound, -sheep, (sense 3) 
stud sale. Also stud-book, a book giving the 
pedigree of thoroughbred horses ; also, in recent 
use, a similar book relating to dogs or occasionally 
to other animals valued for pedigree ; stud-bred 
Anglo-Indian , a horse bred in the government 
stud; f stud-fold, an enclosure in which brood- 
mares are pastured; stud-groom, the head groom 
attached to a stud ; f stud-herd, the servant in 
charge of a stud ; stud-house, a building for the 
accommodation of a stud ; also, in England, the 
name of the official residence of the Master of the 
Horse at Hampton Court; studman, a servant 
attached to the stud ; stud-poker = stud-horse 
poker (see Stud-horse a) ; studsman, a horse- 
breeder. Also Stud-horse, Stud-make. 

1803 (title) The General ’Stud Book, containing pedigrees 
of race horses, &c. &c. from the restoration to the present 
time. 1897 Encycl. Sport I. axo Stud Book, the official 
registry of running and breeding greyhounds. 1906 (title) 
The United States Register and Studbook for Cats. 1879 
Mrs. A. E. James Ind. Househ. Manngem. 69 These “stud- 
breds were then in good demand. 1886 Kipling Departm. 
Ditties, etc. (1899) 99 Ah 1 stud-bred of ill-omen. 1876 Voylk 
& Stevenson Milit. Diet. 4x3/1 Officers of the army specially 
appointed, belonging to the “stud department. *833 Q. Rev. 
XL 1 X. 423 His lordship has also at his “stud-farm, in Derby- 
shire, tne t renowned horses Priam and Zinganee. c 950 
Boundaries of Baddanlmrh in Kemble Cod. Dipl. VI. 213 
Of 3 am wylle on clone *stodfald. 1558 Exch, Rolls Scot. 
XIX. 62 [48s.] de firmis domus tecte teguiis et stodfaldis. 
1868 Field 4 July 21/2 Advt., “Stud Greyhounds. 1737 J. 
Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. u. (ed. 33) 241 At Hampton 
Court, 2 "Studd Grooms. X833 Q. Rev. XLIX. 385 Mr. 
Place, stud-groom to Cromwell, was a conspicuous character 
of those days. 1884 Law Rep., 13 Q. B. Div. 621 No one 
would think of requiring a stud-groom to groom cart horses. 
X853 R. S. Surtees Sponge’s Sp. Tottrxi. (1893) 31 Leather. . 
turned out in a very stud-groomish-looking, basket-buttoned, 
brown cutaway. 1138 Mem. Fountains (Surtees) 252 (No- 
mina famulorum) Rod. West, "studherd. x8*6 J. Cook Fox- 
hunting 227 *Stud hounds. 18*9 Sporting Mag. XXIV. 321 
The great Ducal “stud-house at Florence is a fine and 
spacious building, xgxx JQth Cent. Sept. 541 Tbo King 
was dining with Loid and Lady Albemarle at the Stud 
House, Hampton Court. S569 Ir. Act 11 Eliz. c. 7 (1621) 
331 Nor shall as a Captaine. .take or exacte for the finding 
of him or them their Horsemen, Footemen..' ,f Stodekeepers t 
Officer s, or adherentes..any kinde of Exaction. X545 in 
Lett. $• Papers Hen. VIII (1907) XX, n. 515 Matt, de 
Mantua, “studman, 4 1 . its. 2d. 1875 R. H. R, Rambles in 
Islria 58 A “stud-park which the Emperor of Austria keeps 
in this part of his dominions. x88a Poker; how to play it 
75 “Stud Poker.. is played in this manner. 1854 Surtees 
Handley Cr. Ix.(i9oi) II. 145 Advertisements were insetted 
in all the papers, . . headed * Great "Sfud Sale xoo8 Chamb. 
frill. Nov, 704/1 Australian flock-owners are willing to pay 
enormous prices for Tasmanian “stud-sheep, xgoa E. A. 
Woodruffe-Peacock Thoroughbreds x6 Few grariers and 
no “studsmen can recognise this dangerous fungus in their 
paddocks. 

Stud (stod), V. Forms : 6 studd, 7 stood, styd, 

7- stud. [f. Stud s#. 1 ] 

1 . tram. To supply with studs or upright timbers; 
to build with studs. 

1505-6 in Swayne Churchw. Acc. Sarurn (1896) 360 Pro 
bredyng& dabyng & studdyng murorum in diuersis stadiis. 
X511 Nottingham Rtc. III. 330 Settyng vp and studdyng of 
an other hous. X849 Noad Electricity (ed. 3) 330 Within 
the walls are to be studded, to protect from cold and damp. 
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2. To ornament or cover with or as with studs, 
bosses, or nail heads, 

1570 Levins Man ip. 183/2 To studde, iaccis omare, 
seminar & [read gemmnre ]. 1396 Shaks. Tam. Shr. Induct, 
ii. 44 Their harness studded all with Gold and Peatle. 
1624 Gee Foot out of Snare v. 31 A gold Hat.band studded 
with letters or Characters. 1643 Baker Chron., Hen, V, 48 
The King . . appointed divers stakes studded with iron at both 
ends . . to be pitched behinde the Archers. 1649 J br. Taylor 
Gt. Exemp. u. Disc. vii. 36 God hath studded all the Fii ma> 
ment, and paved It with starres. 2664 Power Exp. Philos. 
1. 4 The Common Fly ..her body is as it were from head to 
tayl studded with silver and black Armour. *673 Covel in 
Early Voy, Levant (Hakl. Soc.) 229 Severall round looking* 
glasses with gold frames, .and stydded with pretious stones. 
1713 tr, Pancirollus' Rerum Mem. I. it. vi. 74 Their Gates 
were studded with Nails of the brightest Iron. *733 Dvche 
& Pardon Diet., Stud v., to fill or ornament any thing with 
Studs, or small Wire, &c. 1774 Goldsm. Hat. Hist. VIII. 
140 Most tiavellers who have gone through sandy countries, 
must well remember the little shining sparks with which the 
ditches are studded on each side of the road. 1790 Cowper 
Iliad xix. 432 Fiist to his legs his polish’d greaves he clasp’d 
Studded with silver. 1820 Scott Monast. i, A strong door 
of oak, studded with nails. 1823 Rutter Fonthill 41 The 
furniture of this room is entirely of ebony, studded with 
ivoiy. 1832-4 De Quincey Cnssars Wks. 1839 X. 231 His 
sandals were studded with pearls. *837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, 

l. vi. iii, Leather girdles studded with copper nails. 1843 G. 
Dodd Brit. Manttf. Ser. iv. 105 From the designs the barrels 
are studded and thus made ready for the loom. 1891 Leeds 
Mercury 27 Apr. 4/7 The. .sleeves studded thickly over with 
tiny glittering silver sequins. 

3 . To set (a surface) with a number of protuberant 
or conspicuous objects. Also with over, 

1790 W. Wrjghte Grotesque Archit. 6 The outside to be 
Composed of .. it regular stones, and studded with small 
pebbles. 1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) IV. 300 
[ Agaricus glandulosus ] Gills white, their sides studded with 
globular glands. 1804 C. 13. Brown tr. Voluey's View U.S. 
71 The summit is. . thickly studded with trees. 1833 Dickens 
Sk, Bos , River \ The river is studded with boats of all sorts, 
kinds, and descriptions. 1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. 
Med. xiv. x6r The chest, arms and hands studded with florid 
macula:. 1847 C. Bronte Jane Eyrei , The coast of Norway, 
studded with isles from its sou them extremity., to the North 
Cape. 186* Rbadk Cloister <J- H. vii. (i8g6) 23 The windows 
and balconies were studded with wondering faces. 1877 
Huxley Physiogr. 194 Mount Etna is 1 emarkable for having 
its flanks studded with parasitic cones. 1883 Law Time? 
Rep. LIII. 385/1 The line of country through which they 
were going was studded with buildings and manufactories. 
1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 1012 Both lungs weie studded 
with tubercle. 

Tb. rarely in immaterial sense. 

1849 Miss Mu lock Ogilvics xvii, Pennythorne’s conversa- 
tion was studded with execrable jokes. *874 J. S. Blackie 
Self-Cult. 83 The method of teaching by concrete examples, 
with which the Scriptures are so richly studded. 

4 . Of things : a. To be fixed in (a surface) in the 
manner of studs. lt>. To be placed at intervals 
over (a surface). 

1652 Benlowes TJieoph. vn. xix, The stars . . That stud the 
luminated sphere. 168a N. O. Soileau's Lutrin i. 5 Her 
rich Face sparkling Rubies studded over. 1697 Dryoen 
AEneis in. 173 We pass the scatter'd Isles of Cyclades; That, 
scarce distinguish’d, seem to stud the Seas. <1x763 S hen- 
stone Odes etc. (1763) 28a As when a shepherd . . surveys his 
less’ning flock In snowy groups diffusive, stud the vale. 
1836 W. Irving Astoria. 1 . 15 This.. system of internal seas 
..was studded by the remote posts of the company. 1845 
Gosse Ocean iv. (2849) 178 Of all the constellations that 
stud the sky of the southern hemisphere, there is none that 
more stiikes a stranger than the Southern Cross. 1834 
Surtees Handley Cr. x. (xgoi) I. 84 After passing the long 
line of villas that stud the road in the MountSion direction. 
1906 Cornford Defenceless I si. 71 Coaling-stations stud the 
ocean highways of the world. 19x1 G. Elliot Smith Ahc. 
Egyptians vi. or The Arab, having little or no moustache, 
removed the few hairs that studded his upper lip. 

6. To insert or place (a number of things) at in- 
tervals over a surface. 

1836 Stanley Sinai $■ Pal. i. (1858) go The little shrubs, 
which had more or less sprinkled the whole 'Arabah, were 
moie thickly studded. 1881 * Rita 1 My Lady Coquette iv, 
The stars are thickly studded in the dim deep blue of the 
sky. 1893 Scott, Antiquary X. 79 Arouud the firesides of 
the cottages, which were studded over the moor. 

6. Mech. To secure with studs. 1911 Webster. 
Stud, obs. pa. t. of Stand v. 

Studded (shaded), pfl. a. [f. Studz>. and sb .1 

+ -ED.] 

X. Set with or as with studs or large-headed nails. 
1391 Percivall Sp. Diet., Tachonado, studded, nailed, 
Bullatus, clauatiis. 159a Shaks. Veit. SfAd. 37 The studded 
biidle on a ragged bough, Nimbly she fastens. *663 Cowley 
Hymn to Light xix. Verses & Ess. (1669) 37 A Crown of 
studded Gold thou bear’st. 1696 Mandey & Moxqn Mech. 
Powers ix. i. (1699) 176 A Studded Wheel is, that in whose 
Peiiphery little Sphaeres, or Convex Hemisphaeres are dis- 
posed, or the Concaves are made hollow answering to the 
Convexes in the other Wheel. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 

m. 555 Swift Rivers are with sudden Ice constrain’d; And 
studded Wheels are on its back sustain’d, a 1776 J. Ellis 
Zoophytes (1786) 16 Flustra Sullata. Studded Sea Matt. 
1804 J. Grahams Sabbath 281 That house, with studded 
doors, And iron-visor’d windows. 1803 Scots Last Minstr. 
1. xvii, Orion's studded belt is dim. 2843 G. Dodd Brit. 
Mannf. Ser. iv. 106 The horizontal warp-threads, with the 
studded bai re!.. over them, form what we may term the 
permanent furniture of the carpet weaver’s loom. 2860 J. 
Hewitt Arms 4 Arm. II. 122 Studded armour is found 
during this [the 14th] century. 

to. Of a smface : Diversified by a number of 
prominent or conspicuous objects. 


2823 Byron Island 11. xi, The lightly-launch'd canoe Which 
Stemm'd the studded archipelago. 

2 . Built with studs or upright laths. 

2805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric, I. 94 Five square of 
studded partitions. 

3 . Arch. Of a moulding: Ornamented with studs. 

2843 Bloxam Princ. Gothic Archtt. iv. (ed. 5) 87 [Norman 

mouldings] The studded trellis. 2835 Man. Gothic Mould- 
ings 21 The studded patterns are of endless variety, the 
round studs receiving crosses, circles, or stars, according to 
the sculptor'spleasure. 2866 Parker Concise Gloss, Terms 
Archit. 151 The Star, the Billeted Cable, the Nebule, the 
Studded, the Indented, the Scolloped, [and other mouldings]. 

4 . Of a projectile: Furnished with studs. (See 
Stud sb. 1 7 c.) 

2870 Pall Mall Gas. 24 Oct. 12 It is an easy and popular 
etror to suppose that a lead-coated tightly fitting shot must 
shoot better than a studded shot. 

5. Naut. Of the links of a chain : Strengthened 
with studs. 

1901 J. Black Scaffolding^ Crane chain, with short links, 
may be proved to fourteen tons, and cable chain, with 
studded links, to eighteen tons. 

6. U.S. In parasynthetic adjs. : high-studded , 
low-studded \ having a great or small ‘stud’ or 
vertical dimension. (See Stud sb. 1 3.) 

2787 M, Cutler in Life, Jmls. 4 Corn. (188B) I. 269 It is 
a very large chamber, and high studded. 2884 Howells 
Silas Lapharn iii. 54 Certainly, have the parlours high- 
studded, . . Have the entrance-story low studded. 1891 
HarpeVs Mag. Dec. 119/1 The roof of the house slanted 
from back to front, so that the two rooms were lower studded 
than the studio. 

+ Stu*ddery. Obs. [f. Stud sb? +• -ery.] A 
place for keeping mares and stallions for breeding. 

1587 Harrison England m. i. 220/2 in Holinshtd, King 
Henrie the eight erected a noble studderie and for a time 
had veiie good successe with them. 

Studdie : see Stithy, Study. 

Studding (sto’diq), vbl. sb. [f. Stud v. + -mo. 1 ] 

1 . The woodwork of alath and plaster wall orparti- 
tion ; also pi. wood cut into battens for use as studs. 

2588 in Arck{eologialXlV. 3 66 Lett to Fogg all the stud, 
ding and particions over the hall as for xxs. 2823 P. 
Nichoi.son Pract. Builder App. 70 Deal Battenings or 
Studdings, as they are called in many parts of the kingdom, 
are of various descriptions. 2868 Rep. U.S. Commissioner 
Agric. (i86g) 277 Walls.. clapboarded on the outside of the 
studding, 2899 Kipling Stalky iii. 72 The rough studding 
of the lath and plaster wall under the dormer. 

2 . That with which a surface is studded. 

1844 N. Paterson Manse Gard. iii. 236 The crocus. .is., 
perfectly beautiful as studding to a piece of smooth green 
swaid. 2895 Outing XXVII. 2x7/2 All were lovely, with 
their studaings of islands and brightly-tinted shores. 

3 . U.S. The height (of a room) from floor to 
ceiling ; *» STUD sb. 1 3. 

2884 Howells Silas Lapham Hi. 54 Lapham promptly 
developed his ideas of black walnut finish, high studding, 
and cornices. 

Studding sail. Also 6 Sc. stoytene-, 7 
studin-, 8 stutting-sail ; and see Sxunsaid. [Of 
obscure etymology. 

The earliest recorded form seems to point to adoption from 
MDu. or MLG. stttinge, but this word is known only as n. 
of action from stdten to push, thrust, collide. Cf. however 
Du. stootlap sail-lining, stootkant border, which have some 
affinity of sense with the Eng. word. 1 1 has been suggested 
that tne synonymous OF. estuinc, estoinc. estonin (mod.F. 
festouine. , z8th c.) may be an adoption of the Teut. word, 
the medial dental disappearing according to phonetic law. 
This, however, is not certain ; the ordinary F. word for stud- 
ding-sail is bonnette it ttui, which suggests a derivation of 
estuinc from estui (mod.F. ttui). The Breton misan a 
studincq, studding-sail, is adopted from English. 

The ordinary nautical pronunciation is Stunsail.] 

A sail set beyond the leeches of any of the 
principal sails during a fair wind. 

*549 Oompl Scot. vi. (1873) 42 The galliasse pat furtht Mr 
stoytene sales, a 1618 Ralegh Invent. Shipping 16 To the 
courses we have devised studding Sayles. Topgallant Sayles 
[etc.]. 16*7 Capt. Smith Sea Gram. vii. 31 There is also., 
in a faire gaile your studding sailes, which are bolts of 
Canuasse.. wee extend alongst the side of the maine saile, 
and boomes it out with a boome or long pole. 1661 St. 
Papers Dow. Chas. II (P.R.O,) 6 May, No. xo, 2 studin 
sayles ould. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. ii. 2 Being 
fair, before the wind, so that no Sails but the Main and 
Main-Top-Sails could bear, we put out our Stutting Sails. 
1779 W. King Cook's 3rd Voy. vi. viii. III. 392 At two, we 
set studding-sails, and steered West ; but the wind increasing 
to a gale, soon obliged us to double reef the topsails. 1830 
Marryat Midsh. Easy xxxiii, The Aurora was under way, 
with studding sails below and aloft, standing out of tne 
roads, c i860 H. Stuart Seaman’s Catech. 20 When are 
studdingsails used ? In fair and free winds. 

attrib. 17x3 Bulkeley & Cummins Voy. S. Seas 10 Got up 
a lower Studding-Sail-Boom of 40 Feet, & hoisted a Sail to 
keep the Ship to. ,2834 Marryat P. Simple xxviii, He sent 
the topman down into the top for a tail-block and the stud, 
ding-sail haulyards, made a whip, and lowered me on deck. 
2840 R.H. Dana Bef. Mast i, The next day we were em- 
ployed in pieparations for sea, reeving studding-sail gear, 
crossing royal yards. 2867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Stud- 
ding-sail Vard, the spar to which the head of the studding, 
sail is extended. 2874 Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk. x. 
(ed. e) 307 Studding-sail boom, Bout de bonnette. 
Sttlddle (stu'aT), sb. Forms : 1 stodl, stodle 
{or -la), 4 Btoydel, 5 stedulle, stodul, studdul, 
-yll, 6 atoayil, studill, studio, 7- studdie. 
[OE. stodl masc., stodle or -la wk. fern, or masc. ; 
sb ON. stutfill masc., prop, related to Stud j^. 1 ] 


f 1 . A post. Obs. 

CX050 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 280/14 Posies, durstodl. 1368 
Ely Sacrist Roll in Parker's Gloss. Archit. (1830) I. 449 In 
60 arboribus quercinis empt’ pro stoydels et tignis, 23s. 

+ 2 . Weaving. One of the upright posts of a 
loom. Obs. 

a uooGerefa in Anglia IX. 263 He sceal fela tola, .habban 
. .stodlan. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 476/2 Stodul, or stedulle, 
of wevynge, telarium. 2362 Richmond Wills (Sui tees) 136 
A pece of clothe in studies, xiiij s. Ibid., A pare of studies. 
2613 Brathwait Strappado 193 One to the studdles goes, 
the next begins To tauell for new wefte. 

3 . Mining. (See quot. 1881.) 

*757 Borlase Earthquake in Phil. Trans. L. 303 In 
Herland mine, . . the noise was beard 53 and 60 fathom deep, 
as if a studdie had broke, and the deads were set a running. 
*875 J, H. Collins Metal Mining 38 Sometimes shoit 
corner pieces called * studdles ’ are placed upright to keep 
the sets their proper distance apatt. 1881 Raymond Mining 
Gloss., Studeilts, Corn. 1. Props supporting the middle of 
stulls. 2. Distance-pieces between successive frames of 
timbering. 

f 4 . = Staddle sb. 6 . (? A misreading of that 
word.) Obs. 

2635 L. Fox N.-W. Fox 216 We found the broad footing * 
of Deere, and hard by them, the frame of a Tent standing, 
which bad lately been made, with the studdie of a fire, the 
haire of Deere, and bones of fowle, left heeie. 

Sttlddle (sto'd’l), v, dial, turns. To stir up 
(water) so as to make thick and muddy (Wilts 
Gloss. 1893). 

2852 Kingsley Lett. If Life (1877) I. 345 Some rascal’s 
been * studdling ’ the water. 

Studdy, etude : see Stithy, Study. 

Stude, obs. f. Stead sb. ; obs. pa. t. of Stand v. 
Studelfaet, var. Stathedfast. 
a 1223 Juliana 74 Pat stont studelfast. 

Studency (stifi-densi). [f. Student + -oy.] = 
Studentship i. 

a 2802 G. Wakefield Mem. (1804) 1. 59 Dr. Jeffries,, .then 
a canon of Christ-churcb, kindly offered his assistance in 
procuring for me a studency in that house. 

Student (stiw'dent). Forms: a. 4-5 studiaunt, 
4-6 studiant(e, 5 8tudyaunt(e, Sc -and, 6 steu- 
diant; 4-6 studiente, 4-8 studient, 5-6 stu- 
dyent(e, 6 stewdyent. j8. 5-6 atudente, 5- 
student. [In the a forms, var. of Estudiant, 
a. OF. estudiant, estudient, mod.F. Itudiant 
( = Pr. estudian, Sp. estudiante, Pg. e siudante, It. 
s tudiante, studiente), subst. use of pr. pple. of estu- 
dier, Itudier to Study ; in the mod. (/J) form, ad. L, 
student-em, pr. pple. of studere, to be eager, zealous, 
or diligent, to study ; cf. It. studentc, Du., G., Sw., 
Da. student.’] 

1 . A person who is engaged in or addicted to 
study. Const, of, in, or with defining word pre- 
fixed, indicating the subject studied. Also with 
adj. of degree, as close, deep, ^ good, great, hard 
student. 

a. 2398 Trevjsa Barth. De P. R. vm. xxvii. (Tollemache 
MS.) He [Mercurius] make]? men studientes in science of 
numbris, and loueris perof. 1450-80 tr. Secreta Secret, 
xxviii. 21 He that is a parfit studiaunt in that science. 2557 
North Guevara's DiallPr, 98 We se it by experyence, that 
the greate studiantes are persecuted more wyth sycknes, 
then any others. 1602 Shaks. Twel.JV, iv. ii. 9, 1 am not, , 
leane enough to hee thought a good Studient. 

p. 2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1. 13 Not vnprofitable to goode 
studentes [non inutilem siudiosis J. 23*9 More Dyaloge 11. 

L Wks. 178/1 No student in scripture should presume to trye 
examine, and iudge the catbolike faith of Cnristes churcne 
by the scripture. 2559 Mirr. Mag. t Dk. Clarence xxxviii, 

I know thou musest at this lore of mine, How I no student, 
should haue learned it. a 2568 Ascham Scholevi. n. (Arb.) 
229, I haue heard worthie M. Cheke many tymes say; 

I would haue a good student passe and iorney through all 
Authors both Greke and Latin. 2660 I. H B. Valentine's 
Triumphant Chariot 22 Moreover the courteous & favour- 
able student of Art, ought to know the several sorts and 
kinds of Antimony. 272 a Steele Sped. No. 526 P 3 Lest 
this baid Student should one time or other crack his Brain 
with studying. xSza Shelley tr. Calderon's Mag. Prodig, 
i. 86 , 1 see Both by your dress and by the hooks in which 
You find delight and company, that you Are a great student, 
1857 J. Hullah Rudirn. Mvs. Gr am. a The student should 
sing, or play. . this scale of Do, until he is thoroughly familiar 
with the sound of it. 2860 Tyndall Glac. 1. v. 41 My posi- 
tion was in every way worthy of a student of nature. 1885 
Coniemp, Rev. Jan. 136 Guyard was well known in England 
by all Assyriological students, 

2 . A person who is undergoing a course of study 
and instruction at a university or other place of 
higher education or technical training. Also const. 
of, in (a subject) ; often with defining word pre- 
fixed, as art, law, medical student. 

a. C1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manltode 1. lxxxiv. (1869) 48 Nowsey 
me.. if ther be many studyauntes, and how gret the citees 
hen. 1436 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 95 Qubethir a 
studyand may lefully he haidin in prisoun. 2309 F isher 
Funeral Serrn. Ctess Richmond Wks. (2876) 30* The 
studyentes of bothe the vnyuersytees to whome she was as 
a moder. 2547 Househ, Bk. Edw. VI in Trevelyan Papers 
(Camden) 195 Nicholas Bacon, studiant at the Lawe. 1364 
J. Martiall Treat. Crosse title, By Iohn Martiall Bachiler 
of Lawe and Studient in Diuinitie. 263a Lithgow Trav. x. 
443 Flockes of Studientes, that ouer-swarme the whole land. 
<22661 Fuller Worthies) Norf. (1662) 250 He was. .entered 
a Studient of the Municipal-law in the Inner-Temple. 2770 
Luckombe Hut. Printing 61 William Rastall , .became a 
Studient in Lincoln's Inn. 



STUDENTAL, 


STUDIO. 


0 . *474 Caxton Chesse hi. v. g vij, The Joly felawes that 
were students promysed to the woman a besaunte yf she 
myght or coude torne the corage of ypocras for to haue to 
doon wythher. 1477 Rolls of Parlt. VI. 193/1 The studentes 
in the Universitees of Oxon and Cambrigge. 1553 T. Wilson 
Rhet. nr. (1563) 83 b, When I was in Cambridge, and student 
in the kinges College, xfiag Wadsworth Pilgr. iii. 16 Now 
let vs come to the Collegiates or Students, and their diet, 
01x700 Evelyn Diary an. 1637, Authors (it seems) desired by 
the students of divinity there [Balliol Coll.}. 1781 Gibbon 
Deck <$• F. xvii. II. 40 After a regular course of education, 
which lasted live years, the students dispersed themselves 
through the provinces. 1843 W. B. S. Taylor Hist. Univ. 
Dublin 149 Provided the student be of two years’ standing 
in the university. 1860 N. Brit. Rev. XXXIII. 78 The 
students at the Scottish universities.. usually reside either 
in furnished lodgings or are boarded in private families. 
1886 C. Bigg Chr. PlatonUts Alexandria, ii. 43 This was 
the famous Catechetical School... The students were of both 
sexes, of very different ages. 1893 Rashdall Univ. Europe 
II, 11. 605 The medieval student in Arts was usually much 
younger than the modern undergraduate. 

3. a. At Christ Church, Oxford : A member of 
the foundation, corresponding to the ‘fellow’or 
* scholar ' of other colleges. 

Since 1883 the title is restricted to the senior members. 
Before that date the two groups were distinguished as Senior 
and Junior Students respectively. 


x6si Langbaine Found. Univ. Oxf. 12 He [Henry VIII] 
established therein a Dean, 8 Canons, 3 publick Professors 
of Divinity, Hebrew, and Greek, 60 Students, eight Chap, 
lains, a x6j* A. Wood Life (O.H.S.) 1 . 47 In the beginning 
of this yearc [1638] his eldest brother Thomas Wood ..became 
one of the students of Christ Church,.. he being then 14 
yeares of age. ax 700 Evelyn Diary 34 Oct. 1672, Mr. 
Lock, an excellent learned gentleman and student of Christ 
Chuich. 1838 Ordinances Oxf. Univ, Comm., Ch. Ch. § 6 
The Senior Students shall be persons of unblemished char* 
acter, Ibid. 8 17 If in the judgment of the electors to open 
Studentships he shall not be in all respects fit to be a Student 
of the House. 

b. A person who receives emoluments, during a 
fixed period, from a college or other institution, or 
from a special fund, to enable him to pursue his 
studies and as a reward of merit. 

x8oo Camb. Univ. Cal. 37 Gonvil or Caius College.. [4 
names] Students in Physic. 1814 Hist. Univ. Camb. (ed. a) 
55 Gonville and Caius College. ..There are also four Student- 
ships, .for students in physic: these students are required to 
take their degree of Bachelor in Physic as soon as they are 
of sufficient standing. 1888 Camb. Univ. Cal. 312 Gonville 
and Caius College. . Frank Smart Student [1 name], 
f 4. Const, for. One who strives after or studies 
to attain fan object or end). 06s. rare, 

*545 Asciiam Toxoph. r. (Arb.) 39 Wherein they both agre, 
that Musicke vsed amonges the Lydians is verie ill for yong 
men, which be studentes for vertue and learning. 161$ 
Chapman Odyss. xii. 467 So long, not a head Of all those 
Oxen, fell in any strife Amongst those students for the gut, 
and life [rd<j)p<x floGur airfyovTO AiXaiouevoi gioroio], 

5. attrib. and Comb., as student- life, -song', ap« 
positive, as student-monk, -preacher } student-like 
adj. 

a K93 Marlowe Massacre at Paris 140 Paris hath full 
flue hundred Colledges., Besides a thousand sturdy student 
Catholicks. 1841 W. Hqwjtt (title) The Student-life of 
Germany ’...containing nearly forty of the most famous 
Student Songs. 1870 Ruskin Led. Art v. 133 Not one 
[drawing] is weak or student like— all are evidently master's 
work. x886 Willis & Clark Cambridge I. Introd. p. lxxxiii, 
Foundation of Gloucester House for student-monks. 1889 
Hardwicke's Sci.-Gossip XXV. 127 Mr. Ralfs has an abun- 
dant store of anecdotes relating to his student-days. 1903 
Holman-Hunt Pre-Raph, I. 49 Mulready was most pains- 
taking and student-like. 191a G. W. E. Russell Edward 
King ii. 29 The student-preacher of a written sermon . . before 
the College [at Cuddesdon] had the right to dine at the 
Vicarage, and receive a detailed criticism after dinner. 

b. Special comb. : student interpreter, a civil 
servant who is appointed to undergo a course of 
instruction in foreign languages in order to qualify 
for a post in the diplomatic or consular service ; 
hence student interpretership • student(’s) lamp, 
an argand lamp with an elevated reservoir which 
automatically controls the flow of oil. 

> 187a Pari, Paper (title) Return of “Student Interpreters 
In China, Japan, and Siam : 1847-72. 1884 (title) Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. Open Competition for “Student Inter, 
preterships in China and Japan. 1873 Knight Diet. Meek., 
“Student's Lamp. x88i C. A. YouuoSuu 249 Like the shade 
of a student-lamp. 

Hence Stirdentdom, the community of students. 
Stu'denteas, a female student. Stu’dentlxood, 
Stu’dentism, the condition of being a student, 
Stu’dentleaa a., having no students. 

18,. Colburn's Mag. (FlQgel), The vices of “studentdom, 
1899 Scotsman 2 June 4/5 Restrictions imposed by the 
authoi ities are such as to drive the whole of Russian student. 
doin into a common camp of protest, c 1870 Stevenson Let. 
in Westin, Gaz. (1895) 13 July 10/1 Miss — — and the rest 
of our fellow-*studentesses. 1904 Contemp. Rett. Mar. 367 
His own [lectures] on J ob, the Psalms, . . and other Old Testa- 
ment subjects drew only students and German and Russian 
studentesses. xgto Sis H. Johnston Brit, across Seas, 
Africa Pref. p. v, A concise history.. which would not be 
too abstruse for young students,;. nor yet too lacking in 
technical information to be of service to those who had left 
“student-hood behind. X848 Blackw. Mag. LXIV. 530 
Burghers and merchants.. who, since the days of their 
“studentism, had fattened on tobacco and beer. 1899 J. C. 
Smith Wallace’s Buchanan vi. 129 St. Leonard’s College., 
in the first year was “studentless, 

Studental (stiwde'ntal), a. rare. [f. Student 


+ -al.] Belonging to, resembling, characteristic 
of, a student. 

x66o S. Fisher Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 469 O ye 
Studental, more then truly Prudential seari&ers of the Scrip- 
tures. 1890 D. Embleton Addr. Durham Coll. Med. 5 The 
studental mind has been gradually expanding in power. 
Student ial (sti»de*nfal), a. rarer - 1 . [f. Stu- 
dent + -ial.] Of or belonging to a student. 

x8za R. Pollok in D. Pollok Life 132, 1 was free,. from 
all studential fetters. 

Stndentry (stiil ’dentri). rare . [f. Student + 
-BY.] Students collectively ; a body of students. 

X830 W. Taylor Hist. Surv. Germ . Poetry III. 170 Here 
was.. a considerable population to observe, and a manlier 
studentry to mingle with : and Schiller began to question 
manyof his former points of view. 1853 Kingsley Hypatia 
x yi, The huge broad blade, at the ominous brown stains of 
which the studentry recoiled. 

Studentship (stiw'dSntJip). [See -ship.] 

1. A position, usually stipendiary, the holding of 
which constitutes a person a ‘ student ’ : see Stu- 
dent 3 a, b. 

<**78* T, Newton Life St Anecd. x8 Knowing the fellow- 
ships of Trinity College to be much more valuable than the 
studentships of Christ Church. 18x4 Hist. Univ. Camb. 
(ed. 3) ss Gonville and Caius College, . .There aie also four 
Studentships, .for students in physic. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 
482/1 A studentship, worth about too l a year, to be held for 
eight years, was founded by Christopher Tancred, Esq., for 
four students, to be educated in the study of the law at Lin- 
coln's Inn. X858 Ordinances Oxf. Univ. Comm., Ch. Ch. § 2 
In place of the hundred and one Studentships now existing. . 
theie shall be established and maintained within the House 
twenty-eight Senior Studentships and fifty-two Junior 
Studentships. x88s Nature 26 Oct. 631/2 That the proceeds 
of the fund be applied to establish a studentship, the holder 
of which shall devote himself to original reseat ch in biology. 
2883 Pall Mall Gaz. 14 Dec. 4/1 The medal carries with it 
a travelling studentship for travel and study abroad, of the 
value of ^200 per annum, tenable for one year. 

2. gen. The condition or fact of being a student. 

x88x Scribner* s Monthly XXII. 235 It was., during 

Lepage’s studentship in the Latin Quarter that he was first 
attracted to Jean-Frangois Millet. 19x4 Q. Rev. Jan. 89 
Hartleben.. refused to outgrow the noisy youth of student- 
ship. 

f Studgi, v. 06s. (only in the * Katharine 
group ’). [App. a variant of ME. stude (ti), Stead 
v. Tne etymological import of the -gi is uncertain ; 
it may be due to the analogy of verbs like OE. 
blidgian, syngian (q.v. under Bloody Sin z».).] 
in/r. To stop, hesitate, delay. *= Stead v. 7 . 

a xsa s Juliana 72 SchendeS hire nuSen ant gelded hire 
garewborh ne studgi 3c neauer. a 12*3 Leg. Kath. 1264 Hwi 
studgi je nu, & steuentiS se stille? axaa 5 St. Marker, a 
pe mone ant te steorren he walcniS bide weolcne, ne stutteo 
ne sludged. 

Stu'd-horse. [f. Stud sbf + Horse. Cf. ON. 

stdSAross.'] 

1. A stallion kept for breeding, 
cxooo Sax. Leechtf. III. 176 Jyf mon mete pet he feoia 
stod horsa habbe. 1398 Extracts Munic. Acc. Newcastle 


He.. challenged four stud-horses that belonged to us. 

2. U.S. Stud-horse poker : a variety of the game 
of poker. 

1891 C. Roberts Adrift Amer. 152 Every saloon had a 
gambling room, where poker, stud-horse poker, faro,, .were 
usually hard at it. 

Stndiable (sfctrdiab’l), a. nonce-wd. [f. Study 
v. + -able.] Fit to be studied. 

1838 Carlyle Fredk. Gi. x, v. (1872) III, 254 This Voltaire- 
Friedrich Correspondence.. now fallen drearily extinct— 
studiable by Editors only 1 

tStn dial. 05s. rare ■“*. [?f. Study ». + -al.] 
? A state of perplexity or uncertainty. 

a 15x3 Fabyan Chron, vn. ccxli. (1811) 283 Wberwitball 
the duke was put to such a studyall & fere, that he was 
forsed to seke meanys of treaty & of peace. 

Studiant, -aunt, obs. forms of Student, 
Studie, obs. form of Stithy, Study. 

Studied (sttrdid), Ppl. a. Also 7 atuddied. 
[f. Study v. + -ed L] 

L Resulting from, or characterized by, deliberate 
effort or intention ; produced or acquired by study, 
carefully contrived or excogitated ; designed, pre- 
meditated ; deliberate, intentional. 

x6o$ Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. 11. ii. 140 Pardon what I haue spoke, 
For 'tis a studied not a present thought, By duty ruminated. 
i6xx — Wint. T. in. ii. 176 What studied torments (Tyrant) 
hastforme? 1639S. Du Verger tr. Camus' Admir. Events 
a 59 Herstuddied countenance, her pleasing speeches. 1671 
Milton Samson 658 Consolatories writ With studied argu- 
ment. 1676 Marvell Mr. Smirhe 10 Then which the Anim- 
ad verier could never have invented a more notorious, studied, 
and deliberate Falshood. *709 Steele Tatter No. 128 r 4 
The studied Airs of a Lady's Fan. *769 RobertsonC/Sim. 
V, ix. III. 173 Expressed, .in terms of studied ambiguity. 
1848 Alb. Smith Chr, Tadpole xlvii. 408 As he came near 
Christopher he.. made a studied bow, and bade him good 
morning, a X859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxiii. V. 50 During 
several days the ill humour of the Lower House showed 
itself by a studied discourtesy. 1908 U, Sinclair Money* 
Changer six. 28 The magnate's inner sanctum. .was plain 
with an elaborate and studied plainness. 

b. wither, rare-' 1 . 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (x8xx) IV. 352 Notwithstand- 
ing my studied-for politeness and complaisance for some 
days past, 


2. Of a person ; Learned, deeply read, skilled, 
practised, versed. Const, in (a subject). ? Obs. 
t 1530 Tindale Answ. More Wks. (1573) 247/1 The natural! 
man. .be he..neuer so well sene in the law, neuer so sore 
studied in the Scriptute, ..yet hee cannot vndeistand the 
thynges of the spirite of God. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. n. ii. 
205 Vse all the obseruance of ciuillitie Like one well studied 
in a sad ostent To please his Grandam. 1602 F. Bering 
Anal. A 3, A Skilful!, well studyed, and approoued Lawyer. 
a x66a Heylin Land (1668) 529 So well was he studied in 
the Art of Dying. 1683 J. Illingworth in Thoresby Corr. 
[1832) 1. 43, 1 wish sometimes the son had collected Lives 
instead of the father, finding him a studied and accui ate man. 
0x687 Peary Polit. Anat. /V*/. (1691)71 All English Money. . 
is quite carried awayout of Ii eland, and such Money brought 
instead _ of jt, as these studied Merchants do from time to 
time bring in for their Advantage upon the Common People, 
their Credulity and Ignorance. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool 
of Qual. (1809) 1. 89 You are equally studied and practised 
in turning any thing into nothing. x8o6 J. Bekesford Mi- 
ser ies Hum. Life viL § 71 As far as he is yet studied in the 
bills of fare. x8xo W. Wilson Hist. Dissent. Ch. III. 59 
Mr. Smith was a learned, pious and well studied Divine, 
xgox Munsey’s Mag. XXV. 732/2 He could talk freely and 
well, with the knowledge of a tiaveled and a studied man. 

t b. Prepared by study or cogitation ( for doing 
or to do something). Obs. rare. 

x6o6 Shaks. Ant. <jr Cl. 11. vi. 48, 1.. am well studied for a 
liberall thanks, Which I do owe you. 1637-8 Burton's 
Diary (1828) II. 382, 1 am not studied to answer all that that 
gentleman has said, but I shall give it this answer. 

Hence Sttrdiedly adv., Stn'diedness. 

X656 W. Montagu Accomplish'd Woman 1x3 If graceful- 
nesse then be described by doing all things by Nature, and 
not by studiedness. 167a Medes Wks. (ed. 3) Life p. xxxix, 
They should not forget to preach and press Charity; and 
this not in a slight perfunctory manner, but Studiedly and 
Digestedly to give the People the true Nature of it. 1828 
D 'Israeli Chas. 1, 1 1, ix. 226 1 he reception of Bassompiere 
. . was studiedly uncivil. 1876 Clark Russell Is he the Man ? 
III. 75 He made way for me studiedly. x88x Mahaffy Old 
Grk. Educ. ix. 109 We need only here call attention to the 
intense studiedness of Greek eloquence. 

+ Stlldient, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. OF. estu- 
diant , pr. pple. of esludier : see Student.] Medi- 
tative, thoughtful. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love in. vi. (Skeat) 137 Me thinketh . . 
by thy studient lokes, thou wenest in these wordes me to con- 
trarien from other sayinges here-tofora in other place. 

Studient(e, obs. forms of Student. 

Studier (stp'diw). Also 4-5 study er, 5 -yare, 
stodiar, -yar, -ier(e, -yer. [f. Study v. 1 + -be 1 . 
Cf. OF. estudieor, -car.] 

+ 1. A person who is addicted to or engaged in 
study ; a student. Obs, 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 380 A Iytille soler, a bedde, a 
borde, a chaire, and a kandilstek, be whiche ben acoidynge 
to a studier or a contemplatyfe man. 1387 Tbevisa Higden 
(Rolls) I. 13 Profitable to good studiers and meke [non 
tnuitiem studiosis]. c 1440 Capghavb Life St. Kath. 1. 350 
Solitary lyff to stodyers is comfort, a 1466 Gregory Chron. 
in Hist, Coll. Cit. Lend. (Camden) 133 Collegysof studyeis, 
and othyr collegys of Holy Chyiche. 

2. One who studies a specified subject. Const. 
op, f in. Now rare or Obs. 

*593 Q- Eliz. Boeth, 1. pr. iv. 8 Wisdom studiers (L. studiosi 
snptentiae], 1607 T. Starke Brotherly Persw, Vnitie as 
The most diligent studier and searcher of ancient writers. 
2671 J. Webster Metallogr. xii. i6x, I . . am a continual reader 
of and studier In the best Authors. 1678 Phil. Trans. XII. 
gCs The first Studiers of Natural Philosophy commonly so 
called, were the Gree!es ; 1793 Monthly Rev. XII. 197 To 
the studier of Tacitus, it is amusing to observe the contri- 
vances of different translators to varyfrom each other. 1797 
Jane Austen Pride fy Prey, ix, I did not know before,, that 
you were a studier of character. It must be an amusing 
study. x8ao W. Irving Sketch Bk. x. (1850) 66 James flour- 
ished nearly about the time of Chaucer ana Gower, and was 
evidently an admirer and studier of their writings. 

3. Const, ffor, of. One who strives after or 
pursues (an object or end). Now rare. 

*597 J- Payne Royal Exclt. xg Happie be.. the studfeis 
for Goalines, and the lovers of God. c x6xx Chapman Iliad 
xni. 292 And these.. will serue to fill the hand Of Hectois 
selfe, that Priamist, that studier for blowes. 1651 Fuller 
Abel Rediv ., Parens 580 He was a gieat studyer and pro- 
moter of the Churches peace. *7x0 Shaftesb. Charac. n. 
ii. (1737) II. 348 The merest Studier of Pleasure,, even 
Epicurus himself. *833 T. Hook Love # Pride, Snowdon 
x. III. iii Although not a devoted studier of effect,.. he 
could not help feeling that be should look very ridiculous, 
if [etc.]. 

t Stu dify, v. Obs. rare ” 1 . [f. Study sb. or v. 

+ -by ; cf. argufy . ] intr. To study, illiterate. 

1775 T, Bridges Dutchman n. ii. 28 She’s very busy read- 
ing. . .Yes, Mynheer, she often studifies very haid. 

Studio (stiw'dw). [a. It. studio : see Study sb.] 
f 1. Fine Art. *= Study sb. 10. Obs. rare 

1819 Shelley Let. to Peacock ap Feb., The most remark- 
able is the original studio by Michael Angelo of the ‘Day 
ofjudgment’. 

2, The work-room of a sculptor or painter ; also 
that of a photographer. 

*8x9 Edin. Rev. XXXII. 322 The greatest woik which 

g roceeded from his [Cimabue’s] studio, was his scholar 
liotto. x8ao T. S. Hughes Trav. Sicily I. x. 282 We had 
seen some beautiful casts from different figures of this 
sculpture in the studio of Monsieur Fauvel. *837 Lock- 
hart Scott IV. xi. 363 Chantrey requested that Scott would 
come and breakfast with him next morning before they re- 
commenced operations in the studio. x88x Spans’ Encycl. 
Industr. Arts iv. 1536 The ‘studio ’ pertains to professional 
photography... It is.. a well-lighted apartment in close 
proximity to the dark room. 1697 Watts-Dunton Aylwin 
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STUDIOSITY. 
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STUDY, 


in. ix, In the studios of artists she was in request as a face 
model of extraordinary value. 

1 t>. transf. ? Obs. 

1854 Thackeray Newcomes v, I would as soon have 
thought, .of volunteering to take an arm-chair in a dentist’s 
studio, and have a tooth out, as of entering into that 
awful precinct. 

3 . attrib . 

1891 Kipling Light that Failed xiii. (igoo) 226 Somebody 
hammered at the studio door. 1894 Du.Maurier Trilby 
n. I. 120 He.. found studio French a different language 
altogether from the formal and polite language he had been 
at such pains to acquire. 1894 Outing XXIV. 31/1 When 
it blows great guns and the rain comes down.. there is 
plenty of studio work to do, and plenty of fine old lofts 
with improvised studio windows to do it in. 1908 A. M. 
Hind Engraving 4 Etching 173 Two other large etchings 
have generally been regarded by recent criticism as studio 
productions. . , 

+ Studio "Sity. Obs. rare~ x . [ad. F. siudiositi , 
ad. med.L. stuaiositas, f, L. studidsus : see next 
and -ity/J The quality of being studious. 

1578 Florio 1st Fruitts 72 b, The daughters of Temper- 
ance., are.. Shame, Honestie,. .Modestie, Studiositie, [etc.]. 

Studious (sti/i'dias), a. Also 4, 6 study- 
ouse, studious©, 5-7 studyous, (6 stodious, 
studeous, studuous). [ad. L. studios- us, f. sta- 
dium : see Study sb. and -ous. Cf. OF. est adieus, 
mod.F. studieux, It. studioso, Sp., Pg. estudioso .] 

1 . Assiduous in study ; devoted to the acquisition 
of learning, f Const, in, of. 

138a Wvclif 3 Macc. ii. 26 Sothely we curiden , . that it 
were delectaciaun, or lykyng, of ynwitt to men willynge 
for to reede; forsothe the studyouse [1388 tostudiousemenj, 
that thei mijten lijtlyer bytake to mynde ; forsothe to alle 
men rcedyng profit be jouen, 1390 Gower Coif. III. 110 
Under him [Mercury] who that bore is, In boke he schal be 
studious, c 1400 Cato's Morals 236 in Cursor M. App. IV. 
1672 Heuy herted men, and stille studious men, vmbe-bing 
)>e to fle. 1460 Capgrave Chron. (Rolls) 6 The cause of 
this dyversite is assigned be studious men, that Moises 
counted nowt that hundred jere in whech Adam ded his 
penauns, 1528 More Dyalogue 1. i. (1529) 3 b/2 Master Tin- 
dall. . was. .a man of ryght good lyuynge, studyouse & well 
lerned in scrypture. 1533 T. Wilson {title) The Art of Rhe- 
torique, for the vse of all such as are studious of Eloquence. 1 
1588 Kyo Househ. Philos. Wks, (igor) 243 It is well seene 
you aie studious of Varro, not of Virgil onely. 1638 Junius 
Paint. Ancients 29 Imitation was able to bring a studious 
Novice to such grounds of Art as had been put in practice 
by them that were before him. 2662 Stillingfl. Orig, 
Siacr. i«. ii. § 6 For these, .of a long time had been very 
studious of Geometry, as the Phoenicians of Arithmetick, 
and the Chaldaeans of Astronomy. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 

42 Mee of these Nor skilld nor studious, higher Argument 
Remaines. 1727 Da Foe Sysi. Magic 1. 1. (1840) 36 The 
magicians being a race of honest studious Men, searching 
after wisdom. *747 Wesley Print. P tty sick (1762) p. xix, 
For Studious Persons, about eight ounces of Animal Food 
..is sufficient. 1807 Wordsw. White Doe 1. 293 And choice 
of studious friends had he Of Bolton's dear fraternity. 2827 
Carlyle Misc. Ess., State Ger. Lit. (1840) 1. 81 These ques- 
tions we must leave candid and studious inquirers to answer 
for themselves. 1847 Emerson Refir. Men, Montaigne Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 338 The studious class ate their own victims : they 
are thin and pale [etc.]. 

Comb. 1837 Dickens Pickw , xxxviii, A studious-looking 
young gentleman in green spectacles. 

absol. 1381 [see above]. 1563 Allen Def. Purgatory 11. 
xii. 231 b, But I would in this one example of praying for 
the deade, geue the studious a taste of all suche waies, as 
[etc.] 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage in. xv. (1614) 319 Let the 
studious of these things search them in their proper 
Authors. 1893 Dryden Perseus vi. Notes init., All the 
Studious, and particularly the Poets, ..began to set them- 
selves on Work. 1747 Wesley Pnm. Physick (1762) p. xxi, 
The Studious ought to have stated times for Exercise. 1783 
J. C Luttsom FotheringilVs Wks. 1. 103 To the studious 
therefore.. I would recommend [etc.]. 

b. Of the nature of, pertaining to, or concerned 
with learning or study, f Studious consumption : 
consumption induced by undue application to study. 

2326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1331) 233 Meditacyon is a 
profounde or studyous cogitacyon about ony certeyn thynge. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. iii. 40 Abroad in arraes, at home in 
studious kind Who seekes with painfull toile, shall honor 
soonest find. 1644 Milton Areofi. 31 Pens and heads., 
sitting by their studious lamps, musing, searching, revolving 
new notions and idea's. 1666 G. Harvey Morbus Angl. x. 
(1672) 28 Of a Studious Consumption. 1667 Milton P. L. 
viij. 40 So spake our Sire, and by his count’nance seemd 
Entnng on studious thoughts abstruse. x6gs Luttrell 
Brief Ret. (1837 ) III. 428 His physitians advise him to for- 
bear all studious businesse because of a rheum fallen in his 
eye. 1816 Shelley Hymn Iniett. Beauty 66 They have in 
visioned bowers Of studious zeal or love's delight Out- 
watched with me the envious night. *832 Brewster Hat, 
Magic iii. 50 With persons of studious habits, who ate much 
occupied with the operations of their own minds, the mental 
pictures are much more distinct. 1844 Mrs. Browning 
Lost Bower lx, Studious health and merry leisure, 

o. Of a place : Devoted to or suited to study. 

1591 Shaks, Two Gent. r. iii, 10 Some to the wattes, to try 
their fortune there;.. Some, to the studious Vniuersities. 
1605-47 _T. Habington Sum. Worcestershire (1894) I. it. 238 
The society of the learned Seriants and studyous Innes of 
Court and Chancery. 1632 Milton Penseroso 156 But let my 
due feet never fail, To walk the studious Cloysters pale. 
167* — P. R. iv. 243 Studious walks and shades, a 1806 
H. K. White Time 86 When the pale ray Of star-light 
penetrates the studious gloom, 1833 M. Arnold Scholar 
Gifisy xiv, And the grave Glanvil did the tale inscribe That 
thou wert wander'd from the studious walls To learn strange 
arts. 

2 . Giving careful attention ; intent on a purpose 
or object, heedful, solicitous, a. with agent-n. 


c 1450 ti. De Imitatione 11. ix. 30 The very tiewe lover of 
crist and studyous folwer of vertu. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia s 
Rev. hi. iv. It is the pride of Arete to grace Her studious 
louers. 1633 Stanley Hist, Philos, in. Xen. viii. (1687) 
X16/1 Xenophon was a studious jEmulatour of Herodotus, 
both in words and language, a X700 Evelyn Diary \ nit., 
My Father,, was a studious dediner of honours and titles. 

b. const, to with inf., of, \for (rare), + in. 

1526 Tisdale Titus iii. 8, 1 wofde thou shuldest certifie 
that they which beleve God, myght be stodious to go for- 
warde in goode workes. 1330 Palsgr. 64 In the often redyng 
of whiche boke if the lernar be studious. 1353 Eden Treat. 
Hew Ind. Ded. (Arb.) 6 You haue bene euer studious for 
the commoditie of your countrey. 1353 — Decades (Arb.) 

80 The Spanyardes . . were more studious of sedition and 
newes, then desyrous of peace and quietnesse. 1376 Flem* 
ing Pano/l. Efiist. 44 He was very circumspect and studious 
in his masters businesse. x6ox R, Johnson Kingd. fr 
Commw. (1603) 90 The cittizens are more studious to build 
for vse, then for pompe. 1625 Massinger New Way 1. i, 
You haue well aduis'd me. But. .you that are so studious 
Of my affaires, wholly neglect your owne. 1667 Milton 
P. L. xi. 609 Studious they appere Of arts that polish Life. 
1667 Pepys Diary 20 Aug., I find I must provide some 
things to offer that I may be found studious to lessen the 
King's charge. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 238 Studious 
of Honey, each in his Degree, The youthful Swain, the 
grave experienc’d Bee. 1701 W. Wotfon Hist. Rome 23 
He was studious of avoiding Bustle and Stir. 1723 Pope 
Odyss. 11. 12:7 The work she plied 5 but studious of delay, 

By night revers'd the labours of the day. *733 Young 
Centaur vi, Wks. 1737 IV. 265 Though studious to do it 
justice, I have wronged my theme. X779 Mirror No. 58 
Nor was he less studious in forming her taste for company 
than for books. x8ro Crabbe Borough viii. 134 All he had 
suffer'd, eveiy former grief, Made those around more studi- 
ous in relief. 1850 Merivale Rom . Emfi. (1865) I. ix. 370 
Crassus was eminently studious of outward decorum. 1832 
Blackie Study Lang. 35 Be studious to compare the idiom 
of one language with that of another. 1866 Carlyle Inaug. 
Addr. 173 Kings.. who were anxious about the culture of 
their populations, and nobly studious of their best benefit. 

c. Characterized by or exhibiting careful atten- 
tion. 

1332 Tindale Expos. Matt, v-vii. (f 1550) C j b, The pure, 
nesse of the heites is the consentinge and studyous purpose 
to kepe the law of God. 1360 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm, 
xjxh, He admonysbed them that they shuld acknowledge 
hjs studious desyre. e 1300 Sir T. More (Malone Soc.) 553 
My studious thoughts snail tend the citties good. 1592 
Shaks. x Hen. VI, 11. r. 97 Thou art my Heire ; the rest, 

I wish thee gather : But yet be wary in thy studious care. 
1667 Decay Ckr. Piety i. § 11.208 1 hose bodies, who by studi- I 
ous effeminacies and softness have superadded an artificial 
tenderness to the natural, a X718 Prior Henry 4 Emma 1 29 
With dutiful Respect, and studious Fear, Lest any careless 1 
Sound offend her Ear. *798 Sophia Lee Can/etb. T., 
Young Lady's T. II. 207 Both with tender, studious care 
promoted her every wish. 1879 Farrar St. Paul I. 310 In 
carrying out his policy Agrippa paid studious court to the 
Jews. 1884 Law Times 24 May LXXVII. 62/1 Mr. Haynes 
has avoided monotony ana intricacy of style with the most 
studious care. 

d. Planned with care ; studied, deliberate. 

1730 Johnson Rambler No 77 p 14 For the frigid villany 
of studious lewdness, for the calm malignity of labored 
impiety, what apology can be invented ? 182X Scott Kenilw. 
vi, Observe., the studious mystery with which the brightest 
jewel that England possesses is secluded from the admiring 
gaze. 1913 Sir F. Pollock Revised Rep. CXL. Introd. 6 
The dissent (of two judges] is indicated with seemingly 
studious obscurity. 

Studiously (sti«'dissli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly.2 ] 

1 . With studied attention or care; carefully, 
solicitously, diligently. 

<2x349 Hamfiolt's Wks. (1895) 1. 103 Graunte me, swete 
ladi, to haue & to holde his passioun m mynde as hertili & 
as studiousli in al my lijf, asbou. 1408 tr. Vegetius' Art 
W'artMS. Digby 233) 203 b/r Thei that moost studiousliche 
haue ylerned of dedees of armes J?ei sei bat many mo perils 
fallen, CX425 St. Mary of Otgnies 1. xi. in Anglia VIII. 
147 Hir clobes were in a meae, for desyred filthes & studi- 
ously sogbte clennesse plesyd hir neuere. C1450 Myrr. 
Our Ladye 2r All. .ar bydden . . to say or singe the seruyce 
of these vii houres studyously and deuoutly. 1561 T. Nor- 
ton tr. Calvin's Inst. 1. ix. 20 b, We ought right studiously 
to apply theiedyng & hetuyngof the scripture. 1591 Shaks. 
x Hen. YI t m. i, 2 Com'st thou with deepe premeditated 
Lines? With written Pamphlets, studiously deuis'dt 1639 
N. N. tr. Du Boss's Comfil. Woman 11. 59 These Harlots 
sometimes seek more studiously the outward shewes of 
venue. 1697 Drydcn AEneis vn. 249 Sabinus, . . On a 
short Prunmg-hook bis Head reclines; And studiously 
surveys his gen'rous Wines. 1826 Art of Brewing (ed. 2) 

90 Be at all times studiously attentive to flavour and com- 
plexion. 1839 De Quincey Recoil. Lakes Wks. 1862 II. 175 
From growing interest in the author, every copy of the 
small impression had been studiously bought up, 

b. With careful design or intent ; deliberately. 

x6s8SirT. Browne H ydriot.v, 29 Whilesomehave studied 1 

Monuments, others have studiously declined them. 1694 S. 1 
Johnson Notes on Pastoral Let, 1. 90 Men have studiously 1 
forgot it, aud discharged their Memory of it. X74Z Middle- i 
ton Cicero II. x. 4x0 How studiously he had avoided every 
step. 1782 Gibbon Ded, 4 F. xix. (1787) II. 134 The troops, 
whose station lay along the public road, were studiously re- 
moved on his approach. 1838 W. C. Harris Narr. Exfied. 

S. Afr. 19 He. .studiously absented himself from the house. 
*836 Froode Hist. Eng, vi. (1858) II. 5 The language of this 
act was studiously guarded. 2884 Manch. Exam. 16 May 4/7 
If he had studiously endeavoured to be unjust he could not 
have succeeded more completely. 1886 G. Allen Darwin 
i. 3 Buffon was careful to put his conjectured conclusions in 
a studiously guarded . .form. 

c. qualifying an adj. 

1836 Froude Hist . Eng. v. (1858) I. 400 To the English 
agents he had been studiously cold. 1862 Whyte Melville 
Queens Maries II. 202 Maxwell by a studiously quiet.. ' 


demeanour, contrived to throw his gaoler completely off his 
guard. 1898 Earl Selborne Mem. I. ii. xi. 22a Its tone 
was studiously respectful towards the United States; no 
pains were spared to avoid the use of any language which 
could wound [etc.]. 

2 . With careful attention to learning or books ; 
as a student. 

a 1626 Bacon Eltnt. Com. Laws (1630) (title p.), Explicated 
for the more facile Introduction of such as are studiously 
addicted to that noble Profession. 1650 in 4th Refi. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 455/2 Wee.. doe certify that John Petty., 
hath piously, soberly, and studiously demeaned himselfe in 
the same Coliedge. 

Studiousuess (stiw’dissnes). [f. Studious a. 
+ -nebs.] The state or quality of Being studious. 
1 . Diligence in the pursuit of knowledge or learn- 
ing ; close application to study. 

1330 Palsgr. 277/2 Studyousnesse, studiositi. 1532 T. 
Wilson Logic Ep. Ded. A v b, That all men..maie be the 
more prouoked to folowe the examples of your Maiestie 
aswell in studiousnesse & desier of knowlege, as also in 
the exercise of all vertue. 1627 Hakewell A fiat. 1. iii. § 4. 
33 Men are. .addicted. .sometimes to studiousnesse & learn- 
ing, sometimes to ease and ignorance. 1718 Hickes & 
Nllson /. Kcitlcwell in. hi. 3x9 'those that knew him 
there have testified for Studiousne<-s. 1735 Johnson, Sin- 
diousness, addiction to study. 1796 Mmf.. D’Aublay Camilla 
1, 232 'though abstracted from outward objects, his stu- 
diousness was not of a solemn cast. 1838 Dickens Nick. 
Nick, xix, 'the book fell from her band. Lounging upon 
an ottoman dose beside her was Sir Mulberry Hawk... 
‘What a delightful studiousness 1 ’ said this accomplished 

f entleman. a 1901 W. Bricht Age 0/ Fathers xxix, (1903) 
I. 56 Ammonius. , was famed for his humility and self, 
discipline and also for his studiousness. 

2 . Careful attention or observance. 

1628 Wither Brit. Remtmb. vi. 1173 'I heir Exercises were 
. .in studiousnesse Of piety, and of the Sciences, Which we 
terme hbeiall. £1645 Howell Lett. (1650) II. lix. 87 In the 
interim I ciave a candid interpretation of what is passed, 
and of my studiousnes in executing your Lordships Injunc- 
tions. 1670 Eachard Cont. Clergy 39 '1 hey do it. out of 
simple phantastick glory, and a great studiousness of being 
wonder'd at. 1723 Loud. Gas. No. 3119/9 Your Studious- 
ness of Your Peoples Goodness. 

Studite (stirrdoit). [ad. med.L. Studita (Eccl. 
Gr. ^touSiVijs), f. Studi-um (Eccl. Gr. StouSiof), 
said to be named from its founder Studius (Xtov- 
Sios ) : see -iris.] A monk of the order of Accemeti 
(‘ the sleepless ’) established in the 5th c. at the 
monastery of the Studium at Constantinople. Also 
attrib. and as adj. 

1693 D' Emiliannt' s Hist. Monast. Oi dtrs 21 Of the Order 
of the Acaemetes or Studiles. Ibid., They were likewise 
called Studites, from one Studius, who founded for them, 
at Constantinople, the Monastery of St. John the Baptist. 
X006 W. H. Hutton Ch. 4 Barbarians xiv. 162 The age of 
the Iconoclast was the golden age of the Studite monks. 
Ibid. 163 For awhile after his death theie is silence over 
the history of the Studites. 1913 W. K. L Clarke S t. Basil 
viii. 135 The monasteries were not all Studite, even after 
1 heodoi e's influence had spread far and wide. 

Stud-mare. Also i stddmyre, 3-4 stod 
mere, 4 st ode- mere, 5 studmer, stude mere, 
6-7 Sc. stuid-meir, -mear. [f. Stud sb. 2 + Maids. 
Cf. ON. stSimer rd\ A mare kept for breeding pur- 
poses, a brood-mare. Cf. Stud sb. 2 4 a. 

a 1000 Laws Hi If ed xvi, Jif m °n cu oficSe stodmyran 
forstele, and folan odSe cealf ofadrffe. a 2223 Ancr.R. 3*6 
1 ch am a ful stod mere. 1404 D wham A cc. R oils (Surtees) 
399, 1 studmer cum pullo. X547 Boorde Introd. Knowl. 
147 Great studmaies we bryng vp in Flaunders. 1594 
Reg. Mag. Sig. Stot. 34 note, Pasturage of stuid-meins, 
profits of each in foill 20 meiks. 1634 Ibid. 43/1 Cum pastura 
18 animalium et unius lie stuid-meir. 2709 Ir. Act 8 Anne 
c. 3 § 34 Every papist or xeputed papist may keep such stud- 
mares and stallions. 

b. as an insulting epithet for a woman. 

CX440 YoikMyst, xxiv. i3AIflalse stodmereand stynkand 
strove. 

Stud-sail. [Of obscure etymology: see Stud- 

ding-sail.] = Studding-sail. 

x8.. Falconer's Shifiwr. 1. 732 (1836) Now swelling stud- 
sails [1762, 1789, 1702 stu'n-saiTs] on each side extend. 1852 
B'harn. 4 Midi. Gardeners' Mag. Oct. 192 With only a 
flying stud sail of green boughs at the end of it, 1837 M trc. 
Marine Mag. (1838) V. 9 In stud-sails and all small sails. 

Studuous, obs. form of Studious a. 

Study (strrdi), sb. Forms: 3-7 studio, 4-7 
study e, 4 studi, 4-6 stude, 4-5 stodie, stody, 
4-6 stodye, 5 stode, 6 studdi(e, (stiddie), < 5-7 
studdy, (6 studee), 4- study, [a. OF. estu'die 
masc. (later estuide, estude masc. and fem., mod.F. 
Hudc fem.) =Pr, estudi-s, tsluzi-s, Sp. estudio , Pg- 
esludo , It. studio , ad. L. studium, zeal, affection, 
painstaking, study, related to studire to be zealous, 
seek to be helpful, apply oneself, study. 

The etymology of the L. word is obscuie s for conjectures 
see Walde.] 

+ 1 . In certain senses of L. studium (chiefly in 
translations from Latin): Affection, friendliness, 
devotion to another’s welfare ; partisan sympathy ; 
desire, inclination; pleasure or interest felt in 
something. Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. pr. ii. (1868) 113 AI Jreentencioun 
of J>e wil of mankynde whiche bat is lad by diuerse studies 
hastifi to comen to blisfulnesse. 2483 Caxton Golden Leg. 
375/1 He had neuer studye in newe fabrykes ne buyldynges. 
1 S37 tr - Latimer's Sernt. Ccnvoc. Bvjb, Therfore brothern, 
gather you, the disposition and study of the children, by the 
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disposition and studye of the fatheis. 1548-9 Bk. Com, 
Prayer, Ordering 0/ Priests, Laying aside the study of the 
world and the fleshe. 1560 Daus tr. Slcidane's Comm. Pref, 
Aiiij, What time the Princes electours chose this manne 
Emperour, . . the self same time Luther beinge prouoked came 
forthe to reason the matter, and disputed openly with Eckius 
at Lipsia, and than fell men to theyr study on ether side. 
1561 tr. Calvin's 4 Sernt. Idol. i. B ij b, To do all thing other 
wise then he [God] will, and cleane to be void of the studye 
and dutye which we owne_ vnto him. a 16x9 Fotherby 
Athearn. t. x. § 4. (1622) 106 Diuers of them, vpon vaine glory, 
or vpon studie of singularity,., haue outwardly professed., 
that There is no God. X663 Pat rick Parab. Pilgrim xxx. 
(1687) 3^9 Pride and study to be admired in the World pro- 
claim thee to us more than all that we see beside. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, m. 285 If to the Warlike Steed thy 
Studies bend, Or for the Prize in Chaiiots to contend. 

1 2. An employment, occupation, pursuit. Obs. 
c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 111. pr. ii. (1868) 64 AUe jje cures 
quoa she of mortal folk whiche hat trauaylen hem in many 
manere studies gon certys by diuerse weies. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of Page iv, The studye of the huntynge and bawkynge 
is a slouful cure, c 2620 Women Saints B 1 The diuell enuy- 
ing hire these her vertuous studies, thought to supplant her. 

+ b. ? Ostensible function or character. Obs. 
CJC380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 98 Prelatis also entren vnder 
colour & studie of cristis apostlis & lyuen & teche contrari. 
ously to hem. 

+ 3. A state of mental perplexity or anxious 
thought. Sometimes with indirect question : Doubt 
whether, etc. Obs. 

c 1290 Beket 1187 in S. E. Leg. 140 In gret studie he was 
i-broujt j He rounede in is wiues ere and toldc hire al is 
jjoujt. 1238 R. Bkunne_ Chron. (1725) 58 Whan Edward 

E erceyuea, his herte was in studie, How J>at wenc bigan on 
im so sodanly. cx 450 Mirk's Festial 37 pen stode pa 
Emperour yn full gret stude, c 1450 Capgr ave St. A ng. xi. 
x6 Fluctuacion callc we her whan a man is broute fro an 
euel entent, and jet J>e same man stand in study wheithir he 
schal to pc good wey or nowt. c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) 
ill. 488 From stodyys and hevynes it woll vow relyff. ax 547 
Surrey Poems, ‘ Laid in my quiet bed*, Laid in my quyett 
bedd, in study as I wearc, I saw within my troubled bed, a 
heape of thoughtes appeare. 158a N. LrcHEFiELO tr. Castan - 
fuda's Conq. E. Ink. 1. xxii. 57 Being therefore now in a 
studie what was best to be done. 1590 H. R. Defiance to 
Fortune H 3, Whome he found in a great studie, as one (as 
it might sceme) careful of that she had vndertaken. 1625 
K. Long tr. Barclay's Argent's iv. viii. 262 While the 
Mariners stand in a study, and sticke betweene two dangers, 
the Gallies which were sent out bad enclosed them. 1689 
R. Meeke Diary 30 Nov. (1874) l8 i I was at first in a study 
what to do, at lost I promsied. 

b. A stale of reverie or abstraction. Obs. exc. in 

Brown study. 

13.. Gaw. <5- Gr. Knt. 2369 pat oper stif mon in study 
stod a gret whyle. 1470-85 Malory Arthur viii. xxxi. 320 
He was in suclie a study he herd not what Gouernayle said. 
1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) I. 554 Carthlyntus than 
into ane studie stude; Quhen that wes said spak nother ill 
no gude. *582 Stanyhurst Fine is iv. (Arb.) 119 In tears 
salt blubbring, in musing stiddye lemayning, Shee fel on her 
mattre-ise. 16.. Heir of Lin 61 in Percy Fol. MS. 1 . 177 
Still in a study there as Tie stood, he vnbethought him of [a] 
bill.. which his father had left with him, x8ag Brockett 
H. C. Gloss, (ed. 2), Study, astonishment, amazement, 

4. Thought or meditation directed to the accom- 
plishment of a purpose ; studied or deliberate effort 
or contrivance ; also, the object or aim of (a per- 
son’s) solicitous endeavour, one’s * concern ’. 

1390 Gower Con/. II. 230 And he, which hadde noght 
foryete Of that belongeth to a clerk, His studie sette upon 
this werk. c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 218 Lusty 
hertys in gladnesse them delite, Set al ther study on occu- 
pacioun, In joye and myrthe. 1445 Claudian in Anglia 
XXVIII, 269 Bothe pore and xicne labouryd righte sole 
encrese to gete with studye. 15*6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W, 
1531) 145 b, Whan we be gyuen with all our study and dili- 
gence to clennesse of vertue & purite of lyfe. 1529 Supplic. 
to AV«£-(E.E,T.S.)24 There is no study, striffe, nor laooure 
agaynst synne, but through faithe. 1545 Bale Myst. Jntq. 
xj His great hot stodye is also to sett vp purgatoiye againe. 
*585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 11. vii. 37 b, All 
their pleasure and studie is to attire and set out themselues. 
1589 P asquil's Ret. C iv, Spyders. .spynne with great studie 
an vnprofitable webbe, good for nothing but to catch Fives. 
1594 Chapman Shadow of Nt. Ej, Thy glorious temple.. 
That was the studie of all Asia, Two hunderd twentie som- 
mers to erect, a 1637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph. l iv, No sought 
reliefs By all our studies can procure his peace. 1x1700 
Evelyn Diary 25 Jan. 1645, That never to be sufficiently 
admired gallery painted in deepe relievo, the worke of 10 
years study for a trifling reward. 1764 Dodsley Leasowes 
in Shenslone's Wks. (1777) II. 288 Far from violating its 
natural beauties, Mr. Shenstone’s only study was to give 
them their full effect 1803 Brougham Colon, Policy I. 51 
The indolence natuial to their chaiacter is here thrown off; 
the acquisition of a fortune is the study of all. 1817 Scott 
Surg. Dan. xii, It was his study to sooth this ambitious and 
crafty female by blandishments. 

*f*b. Of one's own study ; of one’s own composi- 
tion. Obs . rare. 

1603 Stow Surv . Loud . (1908) 1 . 167 And that done, he was 
to make a sermon of his owne studie, 

6. Application of mind to the acquisition of learn- 
ing ; mental labour, readiug and reflection directed 
to learning, literary composition, invention, or the 
like. 

c 1300 St. Edmund 217 in E.E.P. (1862)76 He ne format . . 
nomore his oreisoun, For no studie ne for no neode, ne for 

K of lessoun. c X386 Chaucer Proi, 303 Of studie took 
nooste cure and moost heede. 1393 Langl. P: PI. C. 
xvi. x8x Lettrure and longe studie Iettep ful menye. 1x450 
in Aungier Hist. Islewortk (1840) 278 If there be an ra- 
uentory . .of the bokes of the library and how they and other 
bokes of study be kepte and repayred. 1540-x Elyot Image 


Gov. Pref., Beeyng almost fatigate with the longe studie 
about the conectyng and ampliatyng of my JUictionarie. 
1564 Harding Ansiu. Jewels Challenge 10 b, Let them take 
paines to tiauaile in studie, and they shall fynde by good 
auncient witnes..that [etc.]. 1567 Tuhberv. j Spit. etc. 46 
But I was chiefly bent to Poets famous Ait, To them with 
all my deuor I my studie did conuert, 1581 Allen A fol. 
2i b, The persons which first put them selues together in the 
Vniuersitie of Duay the yere 1568, yelding to Collegial forme 
of studie and discipline vnder one Pi esident. 1598 Grene- 
wey Tacitus, Ana. v. ii. (16x2) ng Vitellius. .vnder colour 
of vsing it in his studie, asking for a penknife, lightly prickt 
a veine; and ended his life. x6xx Bible Eccles. xii. is Of 
making many bookes there is no end, and much studie [marg. 
Or, reading] is a wearinesse of the flesh. 1663 Bayfield 
Treat. De Morb. Capitis 67 Sitting and holding his pen. 
with his eyes open, and looking upon his Book, you would 
have thought he had been hard at study, till he was by 
calling, .found to want all sense and motion, a 1700 Evelyn 
Diary 27 Jail. 1689, He was as earnest at his play as at his 
study, a 1732 Gay Fables, Pack-hoi se <$• Carrier 41 Learn- 
ing by study must be won, 'Twas ne’er entail’d from son to 
son. 1737 Pope Hor. Epist. 11. ii. 117 The Man, who, 
stretch'd in Isis' calm retreat, To books and study gives 
sev’n years complete. 1784 Cowper Tiroc. 822 See great 
commanders making war a trade, Great lawyers, lawyers 
without study made. x8xo Crabbe Boi oitgh xx. 267 Study to 
him was pleasure and delight, 1839 Bailey Festus, Village 
Feast (1889) 158 When night hath set her silver lamp on 
high, Then is the time for study. 

personified. 136a Langl. P. Pi. A. xi. x penne hedde wit 
A wyf was hoten dam Studie. a 1586 Sidney Astroph. <$■ 
Stella i. 10 Inuention, Nature’s childe, fledde step-dame 
Studie’s blowes. 

t b .At (his) study : as a student at a university 
or college. Obs. 

1508 Reg. Privy Seal Scot. 1 . 235/x To pas to Sanct Andres 
grafe besyde Napillis, and thairefter to remane in Italie at 
nis study for., vj 3eris. 1554 Cal. Anc. Fee. Dublin (1889) 
439 Thomas Fitz Symon.. being at the universite at Oxford 
at stude to acquir lernyng. 1577-87 Holinsiied Chron. III. 
1165/x The kings maiestie. .gaue him monie yeerelie out of 
his coffers, to find him honorablieat studie. a 1700 Evelyn 
Diary July 1645, Being resolved to spend some monethshere 
at study, especialy physic and anatomie, of both of which 
there was now the most famous professors in Europe. 

f 0 . Acquirements, learning. Obs, 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. pr. iv. (1868) 16 Ha}> my studie 
and iny konnyng deserued pus £L. nostrsene artes ita me- 
ruerunt ]? 

d. A department of study ; the cultivation of a 
particular branch of learning or science. Often in 
collect, plural, a person’s work as a student. 

2477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes x6 Y pocras . . was th e first 
fynder of the art of phisike whiche he shewed and taught to 
his children... And commaunded that they shulde dwelle in 
the middcl habitacion of grece in iii. Isles. And ypocias 
rested in the lie of Thau. And in the ij. other Isles the 
studye was lost in his dayes. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixv. 
4 To speik of science, craft, or sapience, . . Off euerie study, 
lair, or discipline. 1538 Starkey England xu iii. 203 The 
ordur of studys in vnyuersytes must.. be amendyd. 1501 
Skaks. TwoGent.x. i. 67 Thou Iulia thou hast metamorphisd 
me ; Made me neglect my Studies, loose my time. 1594 R. 
Ashley tr. Loys le Hoy 24 The learning of the Athenians 
was lost in Athens; only remaining in that towne tbeschool 
or house of studies. 1 1597 Bacon Ess., Studies (Arb.) 6 
Studies serue for pastimes, for ornaments and for abilities. 

a Johnson in Ray's Corr. (1848) 128 In the meantime 
ing you success in your studies, I rest, See. X748 H. 
Walpole Let, to G. Montagu xx Aug., These Veres have 
thrown me into a deal of this old study. 1756-9 A. Butler 
Lives of Saints, S. Peter Damian, He gave a considerable 
time to sacred studies. 1788 Mrs. Hughes Henry ft Isabella 
III. 5 Is she persuaded to apply to any paiticular study, 
such as music, painting, &c. because her father is fond of it? 
X84X Penny- Cycl. XXI. 175/1 He began his studies at the 
gymnasium of Coburg in 1638. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer’s F. 
394 Back would he to His studies, makeaname. X874BLACKIB 
Seif-Cult, 30 So far from rushing hastily into merely pio- 
fessional studies, a young man should rather [etc.].. 189a 
Lady F. Verney Ventey Mem. 1 . 122 Ralph still going on 
with his studies at Oxford. 

6. The action of studying (something specified or 
implied) ; mental effort in the acquisition ^(some 
kind of learning) ; attentive reading of (a book, 
etc.), or careful examination or observation of (an 
object, a question, etc.). Phrase, to make a study 
of, to study, observe carefully. 

_ c X300 St. Edmund 276 in E.E.P. (1862) 78 O tyme he was 
in grete studie of his lessoun a nyjt. 1340-70 Alisaunder 
63 7 Many thinges of man myght hee showe, By studie 
of |>e stones in what state hee weie. 1526 Pilgr, Perf. 
(W. de W. 1331) 232 b, The seconde parte of contempla- 
cyon is study or redynge of holy scripture. 1584 Powel 
Lloyds Cambria 33 Who., trauelled to Athens, and be- 
stowed there manie yeeres in the studie of the Greeke, 
Hebrue and Chaldie toongs. x668 E. Hopkins Sernt., 
Vanity (1683) 10 God hath composed two books, by the dili- 
gent study of which we may attain to the knowledge of 
Himself: the Book of the creatures, and the book of the 
Scriptures. X704 Norris Ideal World 11. xii. 486 The study 
of the sciences is a natural abstraction of the mind from the 
creature. 284$ Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 27 The volume of 
the canons which had formed the object of his study the pre- 
ceding night. *859 Ruskin Two Paths i, § 18 The study, 
however, of the effect of ait on the mind of nations is one 
rather for the historian than for us. X884 Hunter & Whyte 
My Ducats xxv. (1885) 374 Even in the midst of his own 
troubles, Lynn found himself engaged in making a study of 
Gertrude. 2895 M. Hewlett Earthwork out of Tuscany 24 
Never a chapel of them but is worth study ana a stiff neck. 

b. Theat. The action of committing to memory 
one’s part in a play. Hence, to have or be a quick, 
stow, etc. study, to be quick, slow, etc. in learning 
by heart. 


1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 1. ii. 69 Snug. Haue you the Lions 
part written ? pray you if be, giue it me, for I am slow of 
studie. 2761 Foote Liar m. Wks. 1799 I, 3161 I have a 
short scene to give you in study. 2822 H. Mackenzie Life 
Home 93 Mrs. Siddons told me she never found any study 
(which, m the technical language of the stage, means the 
getting verses by heart) so easy as that of Douglas. 1838 
Dickens Hick. Hick, xxiii. I've got a pait of twelve lengths 
here, which I must be up in to-morrow night. .; I'm a con- 
founded quick study, that's one comfort. 1857 Reade Coutse 
of True Love, Art 128 Having what is called a very quick 
study, she was soon mistress of the twenty or thirty lines. 
188a Ashton Soc, Life Q. Anne xxv. 11 . 21 Powell. .was 
..a careless study, with a bad memory. 

7. That which is studied; the object of one’s 
study. Chiefly with possessive. 

153S Coverdale Ps. cxix. 99, 1 haue more vnderstondinge 
than all my teachers for thy testimonies are my studye. 
1595 Phrases Lat. Aldi Manutii 12 Ad Ciceronem me con- 
tuli. I haue giuen my selfe to Cicero : Tully is my whole 
studie. 2700 Pope Ess. Crit. 124 Be Hornet's woiks your 
Study and delight, Read them by day, and meditate by 
night. 1734 — Ess. Many. 2 The proper study [1733 The 
only Science] of mankind is Man. 1780 Mirror No. 97 T 9 
This gentleman . . discoveied himself to be eminently skilled 
in the science of law, the study, as he boasted, of his earlier 
years. 1859 Habits of Gd. Society xi. 306 The man who 
makes dining a study. .must go farther in the improvements 
of the 1 00m than we y et hav e. 1878 Stedman O.ifird : Soc. 
ft Intell. Life 238 There are seveial other commentaries, but 
they will not be found profitable study. 

P. Something worth studying, or that requires 
to be studied ; an object presenting effects of colour 
(and the like) attractive to an artist. 

1766 Fordyce Sernt. Yng. Women (1767) I. ii. 53 The male 
heart is a study, 1779 Mirror No. 45 w 9 A painter, who 
wished to express indignation, contempt, and pity, blended 
together, could not have found a finer study. 2827 Hazlitt 
Pol. Ess. (1819) 2x4 It is ‘a psychological curiosity’; a 
study of human infirmity. 2853 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's 
C. xi, The various hats, in fact, were quite a Shakspearian 
study. 1856 Kane Arct, Expl. I. v. 45 Both it and North- 
umberland., afforded studies of color that would have re. 
warded an artist. 1859 Habits ofGd. Society iv. 160 As a 
work of art, a well-dtessed woman is a study. 1891 £. 
Peacock N, Brendon I. 275 Basil was a curious study. for 
her. 1894 Yellow Bk. I. 192 The harpist, whose nose is a 
study in purples. 

8. A room in a house or other building, furnished 


with books, and used for private study, reading, 
writing, or the like. Often applied to ‘the private 
room or office of the master of a house, however it 
may be used ’ (Cent. Did.). 

In Public Schools (and other laige schools), the private 
room for study and other occupations of one 01 mote boys. 

1303 R. Brunne Haudl. Synne 4745 Next bjschaumbre, 
besyde hys stody, Hys harpeis chaumbre was fast her by. 
c 1386 Ciiaucer Frankl. T. 479 But in his studie ther as 
hise bookes be They seten stille. c 2430 Life St. Hath. 
(Roxb.) 14 He.. passed from chambre to chambre tyle he 
come yn to hir secreet study where no creature vsed to come 
bot hir self allone. 2463 Bury Wills (Camden) 33, I yeve 
and be qwethe to the seid Jone my nece a lityl grene coffre 
for keichys. stondyng in my stodye. 2490 Caxton Eneydos 
Prol. 1 , 1 sittyng m my studye where as laye many dyuerse 
paunflettis and bookys. 1507-8 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 
IV. 100 Item to Jobne Forman for ane Iok to the Kingis 
latron that standis in the Kingis studee, iiij s. . 1560 Daus 
tr. Sleidane' s Comm. 3x6 A noble man of Spaire. .kepeth 
the whole house to himself, and going into his studie [L. 
bibliothecamX searcheth all thinges. x6ox Shaks. ful. C. 
11. i. 7 Luc. Call’d you my Lord? Brut. Get me a Tapor 
in my Study, Lucius. 1609 B. Jonson Sil. Want. iv. v, Doe 
you obserue ibis gallerie 7 .. Here are a couple of studies, at 
each end one. <2x632 L. HvTiEuDiss.Auitq.Oxf. (Heaine 
1720) 347 That Tower which standeth upon the Bridge.. is 
commonly called by the name of Frier Bacon's Study. 164* 
Commons Remonstr. in Wks. Cltas. I (1662) II. 62 Some 
Members of both Houses had their studies and cabinets, 
yea their pockets, searched. 2654 Whitlock Zootomia x8o 
Those that have counting Houses forget those that have 
Studies. 1798 Sophia Lee Cantei b. T., Yng. Lady's T.a. 
448 Crosby fitted up a large and retired parlour as a study. 
2857 Hughes Tom Brown 1. v, ‘And shall I have a study 
like this, too?’ said Tom. 1868 Walcott Sacred Archsol. 
117 Carol. . (2) an enclosed study or reading-place m a 
cloister, used by the scribes or ordinary monks and regular 
canons. *880 Payn Confid, Agent I. 30 Your uncle and 
I are going to have a pipe in the study. 1904 Dor. P. 
Hughes Ltfe H. P. Hughes x. 240 When they came to con- 
sult him in his study. 

trausf, 1800 Bloomfield Farmers Boy, Springy* Ihe 
fields his study, Nature was his book. 

f b. A room or cupboard containing books, etc. 
2538 Elyot Diet., Armarium, a study wheie bokes are 
laide, or a drye larder, a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crete, 
Study, a Closet of Books. 1712 Henley tr. Montfaucon's 
Trav. Italy v. 86 Having begun here to give an Account of 
Private Studies, or Closets, we have thought fit in this 
Place to speak of that of Tarvisiano. 

f 0 . The books contained in a * study ’ (sense 8, 

8 b) ; a student’s collection of books, etc. ; a private 
library. Often a study of books. Obs, 

2667 Ashmole Diary (1774) 333, I bought Mr. John 
Bookers study of hooks, and gave 140/. for them, a 267a 
Wood Life (O. H. S.) II. 178 Foulis . . left behind him a lai g 
studie of books; which being afterwards to be sold, A. W. 
did.. make a catalogue of them. *68a Wheler Journ. 
Greece 1. 41 He is of Candia, bath a good Study of Manu. 


Study of my Friend. 2736 Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 367 
It is said also he was forced to sell his Study of Books. 

+ d. The office or place of business of a profes- 
sional man. ( = F. Itude.) Obs. 


STtTBY, 


STUDY. 


1574 Coventry Led Bk. 81 7, 1 gave a deed to be ingrossed 
with speed, and yt must be done very secretly in a Close 
studdie or pailour & not in the open shopp. 1381 Perns 
Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 11. (1586) ro6 He went hastelie to the 
studie of a brother of his who was a Doctor. Ibid. in. 14s 
Being not long since in an Aduocates studie, I heard [eta], 
■f* B. A seat of learning. General study, study 
general (=med.L. stadium generals'), a university. 

*387 Trevisa Hidden (Rolls) 1. 177 In bis }ond was som- 
tyme be studie and be scole of Pallas and Minerua. c (400 
Hoccleve Min. Poems aai He wente vn-to the studie 
general. *436 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S. T. S.) 222 Charlis 
Maygne . . transports the study out of Rome and brocht it to 
Paris,., [and] has gevin to the study of Paris sa mony not- 
able privileges that clerkis suld joys thare. a 1466 Gregory 
Chron . in Hist. Coll. Cit . Lana, (Camden) 133 Alle maner 
chyrchys, unyversyteys, and studyys generalle. a *470 
Harding Citron, cx. i, Martin bishop of Rome, graunted to 
king Alurede To found & mak a study ..And an vniuersitee 
for clerkes in to rede The whiche he made, at Oxenford. 
1499 Reg. Privy Seal Scot. I. si/i_ To pas to the partis be- 
jond sey to Paris or uther studeis. 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. (Rolls) III. 4g8 This famous studie [sc. St. Andrews] 
in that 3eir began. *538 Starkey England a. iii. 203 Thys 
thyng in studysand vnyuersytesysneclectyd anddespysyd. 
*599 W. Barker {title) The Fearfull Fancies of the Hoi en- 
tine Couper. Written in Toscane, by Iohn Baptist Gelli, 
one of the free Studie of Florence. [1610 Holland Cant - 
den's Brit. r. 379 Those scbooles of learning which wee call 
..Universities, that age termed Studia that is, Studies. 
*673 O. Walker Educ. 1. x. 120 Oxford and Paris (the two 
onely general Studies for a longtime on this side the Alps).] 

10 . An artistic production executed for the sake 
of acquiring skill or knowledge, or to serve as a 
preparation for future work ; a careful preliminary 
sketch for a work of art, or (more usually) for some 
detail or portion of it; an artist’s pictorial record 
of his observation of some object, incident, or effect, 
or of something that occurs to his mind, intended 
for his own guidance in his subsequent work. Also, 
occas., a drawing, painting, or piece of sculpture 
aiming to bring out the characteristics of the object 
represented, as they are revealed by especially care- 
ful observation. 

1769 Reynolds Disc. R. Acad. it. Wks. 1797 I. 29 What, 
therefore I wish to impress upon you is, that whenever an 
opportunity offers, you paint your studies instead of draw- 
ing them. x8aa H. Mackenzie Life Home 92 Of this piece 
[re, Douglas] there are extant., more fragments and original 
sketches, or, as a painter would call them, studies , than of 
any other of Mr. Home's productions. 1857 Ruskin Pol. 
Ectm. Art it. $ 90 He will make a study of a picture he 
likes, for his own use, in his own way; but he won’t and 
can’t copy. *871 Hamerton Etched s Handbh. 59 These 
two things, the pen study for line, and the sepia study for 
values oflight and dark, are sufficient if properly done, and 
enough done, to educate an etcher. *874 R. TvRWHtrv 
Sketching Club 48 By a study 1 mean, generally speaking, 
a finished drawing of some part of a picture. 1883 Ruskin 
Art of Eng. 10 The study of cattle on a Highland moor in 
the evening, by Mr. Davis. 1884 Sat. Rev. 7 June 74s la 
M. Guignard exhibits a clever study of a calf being fed. 
19x1 Act 1 4* 2 Geo. ir, c. 46 § 2 (1) Any. .sketch, plan, 
model, or study made by him for the purpose of the woik. 

b. A discourse or literary composition devoted 
to the detailed consideration of some question, or 
the minute description of some object ; a literary 
work executed as an exercise or as an experiment 
in some particular style or mode of treatment. 

1866 Carlyle Rernin. (1881) II, 240 It was by her address 
and invention that I got my sooterki n of a ‘ stu dy ’ improved 
out of its worst blotches. 1877 Swinburne Note C. Bron ‘e 
29 A study in that kind as soft and true as Rousseau's, as 
keen and true as Browning’s. 19x1 A. G. Hogg Christ's 
Message 133 Recall the thought to which the two first 
Studies of this week led up. 

11 . Mus. (See quot. 1883.) 

X87S Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms , Study, a 
term applied to an exercise for the pianoforte or other in- 
strument. 1883 F. Taylor in Grove's Diet. Mus. III. 746/2 
Studies, the name given to a large class of musical compo* 
sitions,.. .having., the cultivation of the powers of execution 
for their chief object. Studies have been written for nearly 
every instrument, but.. it will be sufficient here to speak of 
Pianoforte Studies, which form the great majority of all 
those in existence. 

12 . attrib. and Conti., as (sense 5) study-book, 
-club, -day, + desk, f house ; study-bearing, -racked, 
-wow, adjs.; (sense 8) study-cap, -chair, -door, -fag - 
ging, -fire, -lamp, + man, -table, -window ; study- 
bred adj. Also study boy, in some schools, a boy 
who, as being in an upper form, has a share of a 
‘ study ’ (sense 8) ; study-hall [ = F. salle d'itudc\ 
in Roman Catholic colleges, a large room in which 
the pupils prepare their lessons ; study-place (a) 
- sense 8 ; ( 5 ) = study-hall. 

. 1670 Each ard Cant. Clergy 25 If. .instead of such either of 
xnfenour parts, or a feeble constitution, . .there were pick’d 
out those that were of a tolerable ingenuity, of a "study- 
bearing body, and . . as hence there is nothing to hinder our 


f^ s 49 Fitt Armes, and "study-books for whom. 1858 
W. G. Trery (title) A Study Book of Civil and Mechanical 


cush oned study-chair, xgio Universe 26 Aug. 8 Its columns 
have in the past led to the formation of various groups and 
"study-clubs. 1730 T. Boston Acc, My Life xu. (1908) 286 
For about 3 weeks, as my "study-day came about, I found 
my self unfitted for it. 1340 Chaloner Erasnt. Pratse 


doctors cunning out of their ’studi deskes. 2305 jjaniel ir. 
P. Jovius' Disc. Imprese G vij, Of whom he [re. Erasmus] 
demaunded what posie were fit to be set on his "Studie 
doore. 2833 Mrs. Gaskell Ruth xxx, His study-door was 
but a step from that which led into the street. 1857 Hughes 
Tom Brown 1. viii, He.. chose them for his fags, and ex- 
cused them from "study-fagging. 1817 Scott Harold In- 
trod., I love my "study-fire to trim, And con right vacantly 
some idle tale. x8gx Tablet xa Sept. 4x5 You will not get 
it ali in the "study-balls and in the class-balls. 1499 Promp. 
Parv. 65/2 (Pynson) Cell or "stody bows, cello. 1883 F. M. 
Crawford Dr. Claudius i. He struck a match and fit his 
"study-lamp. 1657 J. Watts Scribe, Pharisee etc. 266 
Passing our times in speculative notions and contempla- 
tions, as some onely "Study-men, and not Pulpit-men do. 
2363 Shute Grounds Arclut. 3 b, Your "study places,, where 
you wold write, draw or deuise.. ought toreceiue their light 
from the northe. 1667 in Cath. liec, Soc. Publ. III. 71 
They satt to gether in the studdy place, c 2735 in B. Ward 
Hist. St. Edmund's Coll. (1893) 301 At two o'clock on 
School Days all go to ye Study Place. x8xa W. Tennant 
Anster F. vi. xlvi, Thy "study-rack’d, perplexed brains, 
1837 Hughes Tom Brown 1. viii, Selling even his school- 
books, candlestick, and "study table. 291a Hibbert Jrnl. 
Oct. 121 The dullard will be more happy and useful at the 
plough-tail than at the study-table. 2872 Lowell (title) 
My "Study Windows. 2897 ‘ Tivoli * (H. W. Bleackley) 
Short Innings xv. 221 Dick hoisted himself through the 
study-window. 2843 D. Pollok in Life R. Pollok 333 He. . 
was pale, thin and "study-worn. 

Study (sttrdi), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. studied. 
Forms : 3-7 studie, 4 stidie, stude, 4-6 stodie, 
-y, studye, 5 studdie, (stedye), 5-6 stodye, 
(6 pres. pple. stoding), 7-8 studdy, 4- study. 
See also Estudy. [ME. studie, a. OF. estudier 
(mod.F. itudUr) = Pr. estudiar (semi-popular 
estuziar), Sp. estudiar, Pg. estudar, It. studiare , 
ad. med.L. studiare , f. studium Study sb. 

The verb has always been the usual rendering of L. studire 
(see Study sb.), which has influenced the sense-development.] 
I. Intransitive uses. 

1 . To apply the mind to the acquisition of learn- 
ing, whether by means of books, observation, or 
experiment, + Const, in, on, upon (a book, a 
branch of learning). 


Jong form-rooms in which all below the rank of "study-boys 
worked. 2899 J. A. Hobson if uskin aao An abortive brood 
of study-bred theories and researches. 283a S. Warren 
Diary Physic. II. ii. 59 He was in a brown dressing gown, 
* n “ v S t u 3y ca P' F. Westcott in A. Westcott Life 

(1903) 1. 11. 102 In my inventory they call it a "study-chair ! 


hat stibe. 236a Langl. P, PL A. XU. 6 The were lef to lerne 
but lotn for to stodie. c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxi. (Eugenia) 

f 4 pir twa aung men Ithandiy study t in philosophy, c 1386 
Ihaucer Prof. 184 What sholde he studie, and make 
hymseluen wood Vpon a boke in Cloystre alwey to poure. 
c 1400 Rule St. Bene/ (Prose) xlviii. 33 When prime is 
sungen til vndern salle ye studie in lescuns. c 2430 Lydg. 
Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 217 Ecbe thyng of kynde drawith 
to his nature, Som to profile in wysdam and science, Som 
also to studyen in Scripture. 2450-80 tr. Secreta Secret. 
xxviii. 21 The nobille Plato he stodied in the science of 
Astronomye. 2530 Palsgr. 741/2, I wolde fayne be a great 
cierke, but I love not to studye. 1662 H. Newcome Diary 
(Chetham Soc.) g, I kept in all ye afteinoone and studdyed 
on another doct. on my text Act. xxiv. 25. 2709 Hearne 
Collect. (O.H.S.) II. 245 [Harduin] maliciously asset ts that 
the Cardinal’s way of studying was to read Indexes, a 1722 
Prior Advice of renits 12 On female idleness his [Cupid's] 
pow’r relies, But when he finds us studying-hard he flies. 
1746 Francis tr. Hor., Sat. it. vii. 20 [He] Now rakes at 
Rome, and now to Athens flies ; Intensely studies with the 
Leam’d and Wise. 

Tb. quasi -rejl. with complement. 

2722 Steele Sped. No. 132 F 1 A Gentleman that had 
studied himself dumb. 2723 N. Bailry Pam. Colloq . Erasnt. 
(1733) 16, I approve well enough of studying hard, but not 
to study myself to Death. 2709 E. Bancroft Guiana 227, 
I have not yet studied myself into a habit of investigating 
the Minutiae of Nature. 

c. To follow one’s educational or professional 
studies at a university, college, or the like ; to be a 
student or learner of some science or art under a 
professor or master. + Const, in. 

C2450 Cafgrave St. Aug. xi. 17 Aiipius, he seitb, was at 
Cartage, stodying in rethorik. 2532 N. Country Wills (Sur- 
tees xgo8) 127 Powr scolers,.in eyther of thunyversites.. 
there studying in holy Dyvinitie. 2592 Kyd Span. Trag. 
iv. i. 76 When in Tolfedo there I studied It was my chance 
to write a Tragedie, 16x7 Moryson I/in. l 6 Each man 
paid a Lubeck shilling for tribute, my selfe onely excepted, 
who had that priviledge because I went to study in the 
Universities. 2738 L. Temple Sketches (ed. 2) 55 Vandyke 
studied under Rubens. 1780 Mirror No. 70 They had grown 
up at the same schools, and studied under the same masters. 
2884 A. Bain Prod. Ess. 204 In the current phrase, ‘study- 
ing under some one,' there is. a more. express reference to 
being taught by a master, as in listening to lectures. 2898 
A. Sutherland in H. G. Turner & S. Developm. Austral. 
Lit. xj2 Now be had a chance of studying at the hands of 


2 . To think intently; to meditate (+ of, on, 
upon, in ) ; to reflect, try to recollect something or to 
come to a decision. Obs. exc. dial, and U.S. colloq. 

1340 Ayenb. 24 pet ech may betere y.zy yne him-relue yef 
he wyle wel studie. 1x400 Sc. Trojan War (Horstm.) 1. 64 
All wrath ande angry ine hys hert Stude studeande a litill 
stert. c 2400 Beryn 2793 Beryn studied in the ches, al-pouje 
it naujt a-vailid. 1450-2530 Myrr. our Ladye 1. xxiv. 63 
But yf youre harte be set. .to study aboute the stablynge of 
the inynde in god, ye can not..saye hys seruyee deuoutly. 
< 2489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymoit xit. 287 He loked doun- 


warde, & studyed a goode while that he sayd noo worde. 
2524 Barclay Cit. 4- Uplondyshm. (Peicy Soc.) 18 Yet let 
me stody, avoydynge perturbaunce So maye I call them unto 
my remembraunce. a 1533 Berners H non liii. 179 They 
both began to study for y® fyrst draught [s’, e. move at chess]. 
a 2348 Hall Chron., Hen. IV, so When the kyng had long 
digested and studied on this matter he made aunsweie and 
sayd. 0x563 Jack Juggler 3x0 And if I void sit stoding 
this .vii. yere I shall not ells find how to saue me all clere. 
2580 Hcs 1 er tr. Horavanti s Disc. Chirurg. 51, I . . beganne 
to consider of the matter, ..& so studying, it came in my 
memory, that the aire was cause of their death. x6xo Siiaks. 
Temp. it. i. 82 You make me study of that : She was of 
Carthage, not of Tunis. 1647 Lightfoot Harmony O. T. 49 
Moses feeding his sheep and studying upon God, hath a 
vision of Christ in a bush. 1672 Dryden ist Pt. Cong. 
Granada 111. Stage-dir., He walksswiftly, and discomposedly 
studying. x8xx Henry 4- Isabella II. 5 He was not so 
spiritually engrossed, but that he had time to study a little 
upon temporal affairs. 1876 ' Mark Twain ’ Tom Sawyer 
xviii, 1 Go on, Tom ! ’ ‘Just let me study a moment— just a 
moment. Oh, yes— you said you believed the door was open.’ 
f b. Phrase, To study by or in oneself. Obs. 

c 1450 St. Cuthbeit (Surtees) 1440 Cuthbert was gretly 
stonyed And be him selfe bisily stedyed. c 1450 Merlin ii. 
28 Gretly stodied euery elerke be hym-self, but for all their 
labour thei cowde not fynde but oon thynge. <22533 Berners 
Htton ii. 171 He began to study in hymself whether he shulde 
shewe the trouthe or eles to lye. 

+ 0. To be in doubt or perplexity; to ‘take 
thought* anxiously. Obs. 

136a Langl. P. PI. A. vm. 132 Mony tyme pis Metels han 
made me to studie For pers loue, c 1386 Chaucer Meich. 
T. 711 Who studieth now but faire fresshe May? 2460 
Cafgrave Chron. (Rolls) 25 This mad simple men to studye, 
supposing that he was a god. 2493 Festivall (W. de W. 
IS 1 ?) 139 b, Than came an aungel to Joseph & badde he 
sholde take Mary to his kepynge & study no more there- 
upon. 1546 J. Hkywood 1 rev. 11. iv. (1867) 49 Husband 
(quoth she) ye studie, be meiy now, And euen as ye thynke 
now so come to yow. a 1586 Montgomerie Misc, Poems 
xxiv. 32, 1, that som tyme solide wes and sage, Begouth to 
studia stupefact and strange. 

+ d. With indirect question : To debate with 
oneself, deliberate, consider. Obs. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 22x66 pai sal be studiand in pair thoght, 
Queper J at he be crist or nai. Ibid. 28013 And yee leuedis 
..studis hu your haie toheu. <22340 Hamfolk Ps. xiii. 2 


knjhtes wittes to confounde. C1450 Merlin xii. 178 He,, 
be-gan to stodye howe he niygbt spede to go to the kjnge 
Artlmr, a 1533 Berners Hiton cl. 570 She stode styl and 
studyed what voyce it myght be. 2593 Shake. Rich. II, v. 
v. 1, I haue beene studying how I may compare This prison 
where I liue, vnto the world. x6oo Fairfax Tasso v. xen, 
He studied how to feed that mightie host. 2694 Aiterbury 
Scntt. (1726) 1. 184 Every Man is continually studying how 
to put a Trick upon his Neighbour. 1788 Mbs. Hughes 
Henry fy Isab. 111. 79 She detci mined., not to study what 
would best deceive her friends and the world ; but [etc.]. 

f e. To ask oneself without answer, ‘wonder 
why , what, etc. Obs. 

c 1480 Henryson Mor. Fob. x. (Fox 4 Wolf) v, I studdie, 
quhy ye suld stop me, Sen that I faltit neuer to you. a 1533 
Berners Gold. Bk, M.Aurel. (1546) Ddvjb, I studye sooie 
what hath meued the to leaue chyualrye, 
f f. To search, * cast about 'for. Obs. 

1552 Robinson tr. More's Utopia n. iii. (1895) 137 That no 
man.. shall then afterwarde latbei studye for [L. excogiiet] 
reasons wherewyth to defende [etc,]. 1592 Arden of Fever- 
sham v. iii. 13 Study not for an answer j looke not down. 
*609 Rowlands Knave Clubs (1872) 38 A greedy minded 
cripple Clearke, Had gathered store of gould, And studied 
for a place secure H is hoorded heape to hould. 26x3 T. 
Adams White Devil Ep. Ded., This Sermon beares so 
strange a Title in the forhead, that I duist not (a while) 
study for a Patronage to it. 27x7-8 Lady M. W, Montagu 
Let. to Lady — zb Mar., I am in gieat danger of losing 
my English. ..I am forced to study for Expressions. 2732 
Swift Let. to Gay 10 July, I found a Moral first and studied 
for a Fable. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VII. 369 She 
must have studied for an expedient. 

*|* 3 . To exercise oneself, employ one’s thought 
or effort in. Obs. 

2450-80 tr. Sect eta Secret. Prol. 3 For euyr he was stodi- 
yng in good and gracious thewes. 1456 Sir G. Have Law 
Ai ms (S.T.S.) 25 Otheris that sludyit nocht in the kepiiig of 
leautee, hot mare in the contrufing [ printed contrusing] of 
falshede. 2474 Caxton Chesse iv. i. (1883) 161 Whan the 
gouernours studye in wisedom. . 

4* a. With inf.: To endeavour, make it ones 
aim, set oneself deliberately to do somethmg. arch. 

1340 Ayenb, 232 Stude bou to bleue. c 1350 Will. Paler ne 
130 pan studied sche stifly as stepmoderes wol alle, to do 


130 pan studied sche stifly as stepmoderes wol alle, to do 
dernly a despit to here stepchiideien. 2377 Langl. P .11. 
B. xv. 587 yei. .studyiden to stroyen hym and stroyden 
hemself. c 2450 Cafgrave St. Gilbert xiv. 80 pis veiy prest 
Gilbert stodied euery day to here schidis to pe holy fyr wheeb 
brent in j>e tabernacle. 2474 Caxton Chesse 111. vi. (1883) 
132 We studye for to be lyke vnto beiues of the see. c J4 8z 
]. Kay tr. Caoursin's Siege of Rhodes (1S70) F_ zi They 
toumed theire fantasye ana studyed wytb alle thetre vertue 
and myghte to assauie the cyle. 1529 Interl. Four Elein. 
(Percy Soc.) 4 Yet amonge moste folke that man is hoklyn 
Moste wyse, whiche to be ryche studyeth only. z$»6 f in- 
dale x Thess, iv. 11 We beseclie you. .that ye studdy to be 
quyet [so x6xx], and to medle with youre owne busvnes. 
2549 Bk. Com . Prayer, Commun,, Prayer for King . bat 
..he [the King] maye.. study to preseiue thy people,. .m 
wealth, peace, and Godlynes. 2585 T. Washington tr. 
Nicholay's Voy. 1. xvi. 17 b, They study to seek places coole 
& shadowous. 1639 N. N. tr. Du Bosq's Conzpl. Woman 
11. 59 The more lascivious study commonly to appeare most 
chast. c 1665 Mes. Hutchinson Mem. Col. Hutchinson 
(1846) 359 But Cromwell, who of late studied to give him 
neglects, passed him by. 2702 W. Woiton Hist. Rome 31a 
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He study’d to do as much Mischief as he could, a 1715 
Burnet Own Time {17 66) 1. 115 No body did ever study to 
hurt him. 1798 Webbe in Owen Wellesley's Deep. (1877) 10, 
I have not studied to exaggerate any part of this memo- 
randum. 1823 Scott Quentin. D. xxi, ‘ For whom are you ? 1 
. .* For France— for France,' answered Quentin, studying to 
get away. 

+ b. With clause : To employ one’s effort that. 
1636 Earl Monm. tr. Boccalini's Advts. fr, P amass, it. 
vi. (1674) 14s They should chiefly study, that.. clemency 
might clearly be seen in the punishment, 
f 5. [After L. studere with dat.] To be addicted 
to ; to direct one’s efforts to ; to be solicitous for, 
after ; to set one’s mind upon. Obs. 

138a Wvclif Jer. vi. 13 Alle to auarice studien. — 2 Macc. 
ii, 29 Forsothe grauntynge the trewthe of alle autours, hot 
we oure self studyinge to shoitnesse. c 1430 Pol. Pel. $ L. 
Poems 205 pou studiest after nyce aray. 1561 Daus tr. 
Ballinger on Apoc. (1573) Pref. 19 Ceiteine thinges. .1 have 
not set forth m these my sermons, studieng much, for 
bieuity. 1603 Stow Snrv. Lottd. (1908) 1. 189 Their Pre- 
lates,. .studying for mony, omitted the punishment limitted 
by law. 

H. Transitive uses. 

+ 0. To ponder over, meditate upon. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 7128 pis [sc. Samson’s riddle] it was quen 
pal had soght, And stodid thre dais al for noght. c 1380 
Wvclif Sel. Whs. II. 1x6 Studie pou pe dede of Crist, and 
knitt 00 witt wip anoper. 1474 Caxton Cliesse iv. viii. (1883) 
186 To gyue hem cause to leue her pensifnesand sorowes In 
auysynge & studyynge this game. 

b. causatively. To cause to muse ; to perplex. 
Obs. exc. dial. 

1654 T. W11 alley in Ussheds Lett. (1686) 602 Your noting 
their defects, .moie studied me. 

7. To apply one’s mind to the acquiring of (a 
science, art, language, etc.). 

1445 in Anglia XXVIII. 273 Aonias also, which crafte of 
musys studyed. 1516 /Cal. New Leg. Eng. (Pynson) 28 b. As 
he was studyinge arythmetryke, his moder then latlye deed 
apperyd to hytn. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 1. i. 40 In briefe 
sir, studie what you most affect. 1634 Sir T. Hawkins Pol. 
Obsero. 36 Happy he, who studieth prudence on anothers 
bookes x6o8 Fryer /ire. E. India 4- P. 263 Studyingall the 
Arts of Thrift, will Travel for Fifty Shillings, a 1704 Locke 
Educ. § 167 Wks. 1714 III. 74 If a Gentleman be to study any 
Language, it ought to be that of his own Country. 17x5 
Addison Drummer 111. i, I warrant you he has study'd the 
black art. 1730 Wauburton Julian Introd. p. xxxviii, 
That very Philosophy, which was then adopted to explain 
articles of Faith, was now studied only to instruct us in the 
history of the human mind [etc.]. 1788 Mrs. Hughes Henry 
<$• I sab. III. 28 Our heroine had not at all studied the rules 
of whist, and practised them very little. 1833 G. Combe Led. 
Pop. Educ. i. (1848) 14 They have wasted m studying— or in 
attempting to study— Greek and Latin, the only time which 
their pressing occupations left at their command. 1878 
Stedman Oxford : Soc. <$■ Intell. Life 280 Political Economy 
may be studied in Fawcett or Mill. 

b. colloq. To study up : to study (a subject) in 
view of some special emergency, e. g. an examina- 
tion ; to ‘ get up In recent Diets. 

8. To be occupied with (a specific branch of 
learning) as the subject of one’s educational course 
or professional training. 

*569 Unoerdown Ovid's laved. Ibis Pref. Avij, Ouid.. 
was a gentleman of a good house, . . who rather to please hys 
father, then for anyloue he bare thervnto, studyed the lawc. 
But after his decease, he returned to his olde study of Poetry 
againe. i6xx G. H. tr. Anti.Coton 3$ Being asked whether 
hee had studyed Diuinitie in the Colledge of Iesuites, he 
answered: Yea, [etc.]. 1700 Evelyn Diary 8 Dec., The 
Chancery requiring so little skill iu deep law learning, if the 
practiser can talk eloquently in that Court, so that probably 
few care to study the law to any purpose; 1841 Penny Cycl. 
XXI. 184/1 The university of Gottingen, where Seetzen 
from 1785-88 studied medicine, the natural sciences, [etc.]. 

+ b. In passive, To be educated. Obs. 
a 16 6a Heylin Hist. Presbyt. n. (1670) 54 The State of 
Avignion, .. being visited with such of the French Preachers 
as had been studied at Geneva. _ 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. 
Sacrx 11. ii. § 5 And after, speaking of their Kings being 
studied in their arts as well as others of the Priests, he adds, 
[etc.]. 

9. To read (a book, a passage, an author) with 
close attention. 

X422 Yonge tr. Secreta Secret. 247 Good bokys to rede 
and study. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 2 But rather 
I beseche all the reders so to study this present treatyse, 
that [etc.]. 1611 Bible Transl. Pref. p 4 If we doe not 
studie them [the Scriptures]. X70X Da Foe Trueborn Eng. 
29 The Learned Men who study Aristotle. 1844 E. Fxtz. 
Gerald Lett. (1889) I. 125 Think of the rocococity of a 
gentleman studying Seneca in the middle of February 1844 
in a remarkably damp cottage. 1848 Thackeray V an. Pair 
ix, At college . . he prepared himself for public life, .by study- 
ing the ancient and modern orators with great assiduity. 
1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. Pref. p viii, One cannot be always 
studying one’s own works. x88i P. Brooks Candle of Lord 
60 A text which we have once studied is like a star upon 
which we have once looked through the telescope. 19x0 
Month Jan. 2, 1 have read promiscuously in the Miscellane- 
ous Writings, sampling nearly everything and studying some 
sections carefully. 1910 F. C. Burkitt Earliest Sources 
Life Jesus ii. 32 Their common matter may be studied and 
compared at a glance. 

b. Of an actor: To commit to memory and 
exercise oneself in the rendering of (a part). 

i6qi Shaks. Tiuel. N. 1. v. 190, I can say little more then 
I haue studied, & that question’s out of my part, xfioa — 
Ham. 11. ii. 566 You could for a need study a speech of some 
dosen or sixteene lines ? 1778 Miss Burney Evelina (1791) 
I. x. 19, I could hardly believe he [sc Garrick] had studied 
a written part, for every word seemed to be uttered from the 
impulse of the moment. 1779 Mirror No. 9 P 2 The part of 


Lear was to be performed by an actor who had studied the 
character under the English Roscius. 

10. To examine in detail, seek to become minutely 
acquainted with or to understand (a phenomenon, 
a state of circumstances, a series of events, a per- 
son’s character, etc.) ; to investigate (a problem). 

xfioo E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 131 Who had sent John 
de Noghera to the Vniuersitie of Coimbra, to studie the 
point of their pretended election. 1658 Flecknoe Enigm. 
Charac. 76 In Grammer Schools, where they study Boyes so 
long, they are marr'd for ever studying men. a 1687 Petty 
Pout. Anat. x. (i6gx) 70 So as it becomes a Trade to study 
and make Advantages of these Irregularities [in the value of 
coin]. 1807 Oris Led. iv. (1848) 321 In studying and copy- 
ing the works of old and celebrated masters, it is proper, 
however, that [etc.] . 1830 R. Knox Beclard's A uat. 42 The 
anatomist may study the human body in two diffetent 
states. 1843 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1. 1. 1. 1. § 2 The mindless 
copyist studies Raflaelle, but not what Raffaelle studied 
1845 Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 14 The Church studying the 
barbarian temper for the purpose of winning it to Christ. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 105 Over the room which 
he occupied in the King’s Bench prison lodged another 
offender whose character well deserves to be studied. 1885 
* H. Conway ' Family A ffair xx vii, The more he studied the 
situation, the more apparent it became that, to use his own 
words, he was in a cleft stick. 1907 A. W. Stewart Stereo, 
client. 546 Brion studied the action of the animal organism 
upon the four tartaric acids. 1918 Times Lit. Suppl. 14 
Mar. 126/a It is through the writings of Tolstoy and others 
that the intelligent public has studied Russia. 

b. To scrutinize (a visible object) in order to 
ascertain its nature or to be familiar with or inter- 
pret its appearance ; loosely, to look at as if examin- 
ing minutely. 

1662 Gurnall Cltr. in Arm. in. verse 18. lviii. 528 The 
curious Limner studies the face of the man before he makes 
his draught. 1700 Dryden Fables Ep. Ded. C x, You have 
studied every Spot of Ground in Flanders, which.. has been 
the Scene of Battles and of Sieges. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth 
Moral T., Prussian 1 Vase (18x6) I. 222 Many studied _ the 
countenance of the king, to discover what his wishes might 
be. 1844 Kinglake Eothen xiv, By seizing and studying 
the contents of my dearest portmanteaus. 1878 Stedman 
Oxford : Soc. 4 Intell. Life 286 Finally he will study the 
specimens in the Court with the aid of the Catalogues of the 
Oxford Museum. 1889 Century Mag. May 85/2 He was 
studying the toe of his foot visible through a rift in his well, 
worn brogan. 1908 R. Bagot A. Cutkbert xxi, 257 She was 
engaged in studying her sister-in-law's figure and personality 
attentively, 

11. To aim at, seek to achieve. Now only, to 
be solicitous of, aim at (some quality in one’s own 
action). 

1606 Chapman Genii. Usher V. ii. 22 Nor studiest eminence, 
and the higher place Amongst thy consorts, like all other 
Dames. x6xx Bible Prov. xxiv. a For their heart studieth 
destruction, czfixx^ Chapman Iliad vir. 55 Saturnius.. 
(studying both our ils) Will neuer ceasse till Mars.. his 
rauenous stomacke fils, With ruin'd Troy. 16158 Sir T. 
Browne Hydriot, v. 29 While some have studied Monu- 
ments, others have studiously declined them. 1667 Milton 
P. L. ix. 233 For nothing lovelier can be found In woman, 
then to stuaie houshola good. 17x9 De Fob Crusoe 11. 
(Globe) 355 The three Villains studied nothing but Revenge. 
1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. Introd. 43, 1 most earnestly re- 
commend to my male Readers, that they would please a 
little to study Variety. Mod. He seems to have studied 
brevity rather than lucidity, 

+ 12. To meditate, purpose. Obs. 

1689 Dryden Tyr. Love 111. i. (1670) 27 He from your bed 
does study a Divorce. 

13. To devise, excogitate. Now only with out. 

1559 Homilies I. Good Wks. in. Iiv, Suche as he hath 

commaunded in his holy Scripture, and not suche woorkes 
as mennehaue studyed out of their owne brayne. [1549 1 ivb 
reads haue immagined of their awne brayne.] x6xx Beaum. 
& Fl. Maid's Trag.'t. (16x0) Lxb, Thou art some prating 
Fellow, One that hath studied out a tricke to talke Ana 
moue soft harted people, a 1637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph. 1. 
iii, 1 will still study some revenge past this t 178a Warton 
Ess. Pope II. viii. 78 The temple itself is nobly and magni- 
ficently studied. 1845-6 Trench Huls. Led. Ser. 1. vi. 95 
We might study out a system; but can we ever study out 
a person ? 

14. To exercise thought and deliberation in (an 
action, composition, etc.). 

1668 Evelyn tr. Freart's Idea Perf . Paint, i2oInteIligent 
men, who finding nothing of rare and well studied in their 
Works, .will be soon wearied with a transitory view of their 
Labors. 17x0 Felton Dies. Classics (17x8) 171 His Words 
flowed rather from Nature than Art 5 ana where they appear 
most to be studied, they appear at the same time to be most 
affected. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxvi, It was 
tied up with an evident eye to the contrast of colour, and 
the arrangement of every leaf had carefully been studied. 

1857 Trollope Barchester T. xxxii, The epistle to Mr. 
Towers was studied, and recopied, and elaborated at the 
cost of so many minutes, that [etc.]. 

15. To pay practical regard to, ‘consider’ (a 
person’s wishes, feelings or interests) ; hence colloq. 
to be careful of the convenience or feelings of, to 
hnmour (a person). 

1758 S. Hayward Serm. xvii. 534 Where a person, .is con- 
tinually studying our advantage. 1798 Sophia Lee Canterb. 
T., Young Lady's T. II. 31 [He] soon studied her con- 
venience 185a Dickens Bleak Ho. ii, I [a tradesman] have 
been accustomed to study the leaders of my high connexion. 

1858 Mrs, Carlyle Lett. II, 352 With no husband to study, 
housekeeping is mere play. 1861 F. W. Robinson No 
Church v. v. III. 258 Say that, to set her free, I have to ask 
the law to take you prisoner again, do you think for a 
moment I should study you in saving hert 1891 Times 
(weekly ed.) 1 Nov. 875/3 She was willing to study their 
wishes to a certain extent. 1895 Law Times XC1X. 545/2 


We best serve our own interests in studying the interests of 
those for whom we act. 1909 Spectator 25 Sept. 451/1 They 
speak of a sensitive child who must be studied. 

Study, obs. var. Steady, Stithy. 
Studyaua.t(e, -ent(e, obs. forms of Student. 
Studying (st»*di|ig), vbl. sb. [f. Study v. + 
-ing 1.] The action oi the verb Study. 

1303 R. Brunne Hande. Synne 443 Jyf b e y Uc. dreams] 
com noght burgh stodyyng [Fr. de cogitacion ]. 1362 Langl. 
P. PI. A. iv. 143 Bote stareden for studiing and stooden as 
Bestes. 1423 Jas. I King's Q. viii, Myn eyen gan to smert 
for studying, c nvtSyr Gener. (Roxb.) 1500 Stil he stoodc 
in studiyng. 1534 More Let. to Wilson Wks. 1444/2, 1 de- 
tei mined with my self vtterly to discharge my mynde of any 
ferther studyinge or musinge on the matter. 1656 tr. Hobbes' 
Elem Philos. (1839) 395 An earnest studying of one object, 
takes away the sense of all other objects for the present. 
1697 Floyer Eng. Baths iii. 64 Studying and Sleeping 
much is very injurious in the use of Baths. 1890 1 R. Boldre- 
wood ' Col. Reformer xxiv, There's a deal of studying re- 
quired.. before a man comes to see the right thing at the 
right time, 

b. attrib . 

c 1440 Promt. Pant. 452/1 Selle, stodyynge howse, alia. 
x6a8 T. Ball Life Preston (1885) 166 His preaching & study- 
ing labours were exceeding great. x66x P. Henry Dianes 
4 Lett. (1882) 77 [Feb.] 9. Studying day...xo Sabbath-sub- 
ject, concerning' Anger. Ibid. 80 [March] 9 Studying-day. 
i66x J. Ward Diary (1839) I0 9 Wee saw him sitt..with his 
hat with silver lace about itt, and his studying gowne on. 
1685 Wilding in Colled. (O.H.S.) I. 262 For making my 
studding gown . . 00 02 oa 1708 Chamberlayne Pres. St Gt. 
Brit. (1710) 303 All the Libraries in Oxford are Studying 
Libraries; and those of Cambridge, are Lending-Libraries. 
X788 Cowper Gratitude 9 This wneel-footed studying chair. 

Stu’dyless, a. rare- 1 , [f. Study sb. + -less.] 
Not addicted to study. 

z6z4 Sylvester Little Bart as 1009 School-lesse, Schollers ; 
Learned, studi-lesse. 

Stue, obs. van Stew sb. 1 , sbfi, v.\ Stow v.'t 

*578 H. Wotton Courthe Controv. 32 Wee see for one 
braunche of a tree stued off, that nature planteth seauen 
scients vppon the same stocke. 

Stuer, var. Stubs, a sturgeon. 

Stuerd(e, Stuerne, obs. ff. Steward, Stern a. 
II Stufa (stw’fa). rare. [It. = next.] 

1. «= Stupe. 

183a Gell Pompeiana I. vi. 85 A heated stufa. 

2 . (See quot.) 

1830 Lykll Priuc. Geol. (1835) I. 11. iii. 304 In many 
volcanic regions, jets of steam, called by the Italians ‘ stufas,' 
issue fiom fissures, at a temperature high above the boiling 
point. 

+ Stufa*ta. Obs. rare- 1 . [Altered f. It. stufato, 
f. stnfare to stew. Cf. Stoffado.] Some kind of 
stew. 

1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 11 Oct., He taught me., to cook 
several outlandish delicacies, such as alias, pepper-pots, pil- 
laws, corys , chabobs, and stufatas [many later edd. give 
stiiffatas\ 

+Stufe,rA Obs. Also 6 stuphe, stewfe, 7 stuph, 
stuflfe. [ad. It. stufa. 1 A hot-air bath : = Stove sb. 1 

1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1541) 72 b, Moderate sweat ynge 
in hot bathes or stufes be to this complexion necessary. 
X547 Boorde Brev. Health § 392 Vse than [for itching] 
purgacions and stuphes and sweates. 1549 Thomas Hist. 
Italic 28 The Romaines vsed often time, to bathe theim selfes, 
wherfore.-prinate men made them stewfes or hotehouses 
of theyr owne. 1631 Jorden Nat. Bathes i. (1669) a Vapours 
LBaths] are Stuphs and Hot Houses, a 1697 Aubrey Lives, 
Bacon (1898) 1. 78 There were two bathing-roomesor stuffes, 
whither his Lordship retired afternoons as be sawe cause; 
attnb. 1598 Florio, Stufaiuolo, a bathe or stufe-keeper. 
Hence + Stufa v. 

1598 Florio, Stnfare , to stue meate, to stufe, or bathe in a 
whot bouse. 

Stufer, obs. f. Stiver. 

Stuff (stof), r 3.1 Forms : 4-5 stof, 5-6 stoflfe, 
4-7 stuflfe, 5-6 stuf, 5-8 stufe, (6 stoufe), 
4- stuff. [ME. stoffe, stof, a. OF. estoffe fem., 
material, furniture, provision (mod. F. ftoffe ma- 
terial, stuff, esp. textile material) =» Pr., Sp., Pg. 
estofa, cloth, quality, It. stoffa piece of rich textile 
fabric. From the OF. word are med.L. estoffa , 
stoffa, Du. stoffe, stof fem., G. stoff masc., matter, 
stuff, whence Sw. stoff, Da. stof neat. 

The ultimate etymology is obscure. Diez conjectured that 
the Rom. stoffa and the related vb. stoffare (Stuff v.) are 
derived from the OHG. * stopfdn (MHG., mod.G. stopftn) 
to plug with oakum, which (as explained s.v. Stop v.) repre- 
sents a WGer. adoption of med.L. siuppdre to plug, stop up, 
f. stufpa tow, oakum. This is open to strong objections: 
the likelihood of a specifically HG. etymon for a Com. Rom. 
word is questionable, and the original sense of the Rom. verb 
appears to be, not ‘ to plug or stop up but ‘ to garnish or 
store with something ’. Whether the sb. is the source of 
the verb, or derived from it, is uncertain ; the masc. form 
in It. stoffo, Pg. estofo quilted material, is undoubtedly a 
verbal noun.] 

I. 1 . Equipment, stores, stock. 

+ a. A body of soldiers ; a garrison ; an auxi- 
liary force, reinforcement. Also stuff of people. Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce v. 258 Now takis lames his viage.. 
Vith twa jhomen,. .That ves a sympill stuff to ta, A land or 
caslellfortovyn I 1412-20 Lydg. Troy.bk. tv. 2119 Whanne 
he sawe his Grekis gonne faille And wexe feble to stonden 
in bataiile For iak of stuf bat shuldehem recounforle. 1:1425 
Wyntoun Cron. 1. 124 Befor it set wes, Chetubin, pat mai be 
vnderstandin richt A stuf of angellis blith and bricht, 1430- 
40 Lydg. Bochas 11. xiv (1554) 53 b. Up he rose and gan 
nymselfe tauance No stuffe about him but sergeauntes 
riotous. 144a Roos & Bbkynton in B's. Corr. (Rolls) II. 
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*13 Yf any stuf or pouaire of Englissh pouple had be there. 
11470 Henry Wallace vi. 693 Theij captans sone mettthaim 
at Beggair, With the haill stuff of Roxburch and Berweike. 

ft). In ME. poetry, the quilted material worn 
under the mail, or itself serving in place of armour. 
In later use : Defensive armour. Obs. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace 10031 Vaumbras & jerbras, 
wyfj coters of stel, per-opon an aketon wyj> stof & al sylk 
[Fr, Hauberc et bond Id vestu ], His cote of armes (jer-on. 
13.. Gam. <$• Gr.Knt . s8r, & syj?en j>e brawden bryne of 
bry3t stel ryngez, Vmbe-w«ued p&t wyj, vpon wlonk stuffe. 
a 1400-50 Wars Alex. 2080* Some arays paim in rynggez 
some in rawe brenys, Some in stalwart stuffe & some in 
stele plates. C1420 Anders of A rth. xlv, He. .Thro the 
wast of the body wowundet him ille; The squrd styntet for 
no stuffe, he was so wele stelet. c 14.70 Henry Wallace rv. 
563 With ire him straik on his gorgeat off steill, The tren- 
sand blaid to persyt euirydeill. Throu plaitt and stuff, 
mycht nocht agayn it stand. CX470 Gol. # Gait). 981 He .. 
Hakkit throw the hard weid, to the hede hynt ; Throw the 
stuf with the straik.. He he wit attanis. XS3S, Stewart 
Cron. Scot. (Rolls) II. 130 Thir wicht men weildit thair 
waponis so weill, That euerie straik out-throw thair stuf of 
steill Thay gart the blude brist out. 

f 0. The materials, stores, or supplies belonging 
to an army; -munitions of tvar; more definitely 
stuffs of -war. Obs. 

1373 Barbour Bruce xvn. 17 6 Wittaili that land in gr et 
fusioune. And all that fell till stuff of toune, c 1440 PromJ>. 
Pctrv. 48r/r Stuffe, or stuffure, staieruw. c 1430 Brut 11. 
428 He ordeynyd hym a newe retenewe of men of armys 
and archeris, with alle maner of othir stnffis that bylongid 
therto. a 1466 Gregory Chron. in Hist. Coll. Cit. Loud. 
(Camden) 161 And he toke alle hyr ordynauns ofgonnys and 
alle hyr vytayle, with alle the othyr stoffe that was at the 
sege, that is to saye, xiiij gonnys,..and ij C pypys of brede 
and iloure, . .and othyr stuffe of pavys and tentys. a 1500 
Bale's Chron. in Six Town Chron. (1911) 116 Item this yere 
the duke of Somerset w* a grete power ordenance and stuff 
moustred at portesmouth diverse tymes. Ibid. 133 W* greet 
ordenannee of Gonnes and other stuff* of werre. 

f d. The baggage of a soldier or an army; later 
gen. baggage, luggage. Obs. 

la 140a Mode A rth. 735 Thus they stawe ine the stuffe of 
fulle steryne knyghtez. 1530 Palscr. 277/a Stuffe caryage, 
abort, seruage... Stuffe that is in a fardell ,/ardage. 1533 
Coverdale 1 Sam. xxx. 24 Like as the porcion is of them 
that wente downe to the battayll, so shal y° porcion be of 
them also that abode with the stuffe. 1590 Shaks. Com. 
Err. IV. iv. 133 Come to the Centaur, fetch our stuffe from 
thence, a 1625 Fletcher Noble Gent. 11. i, I see my folly, 
Pack up my stuffe, I will away this morne. 1633 H. Cogan 
tr. Pinto's Trav. i. 3 There I found a Carvel of Alfama, 
that was laden with the horses and stuff (Pg. camllos e fato\ 
of a Lord. 

^ 6. Stock or provision of food. Obs. exc. Sc. Cf. 

More definitely ^ stuff of victual, f Lentien stuff: fish 
piocured as a provision for Lent. 

1436 Hen. VI in Rep. Hist. MSS. Conun. Var. Coll. (1907) 
IV. 199 We.. have notable purveyd for the defense and 
kepynge of hem, as well in sufiiciaunce of nombre of men 
and in stuff of vitaille, artillerie and alle manere abillemens 
of werre as otherwyse. c 1306 Plumpton Corr, (Camden) 198 
And your Lenten stoufe is to bey, & I wote not what to do. 
XS3S Sc. Acts Jus. V (1814) II. 347/1 ‘Pat Nane forstallaris 
be fundin byand vittalis fische flesche or vjier stuff or be 
samin be presenlit to pc meicat..vnder b e pane of preson- 
yng of Jiare personis. 1580 Tusser Husb. (1878) 126 Take 
shipping or ride, Lent stuffe to prouide. 1596 Harington 
Aidant. Ajax Prol. B 5 b, Lo stuffe for you good store. To 
gnaw, chew, bite and eate. a 1700 Evelyn Diary 23 Apr. 
1667, Then was the hanquetting stuff flung about the roome 
profusely. 1870 J. Nicholson Idylls o' Haute 1x3 O’ Ne’r- 
day stuffs we’re weel laid in, A sonsy cheese, jist like the 
mune, Wi' crumpy cakes, 

f. Provision of com; in full + stuff of corn', 
hence com or grain in any state (see quot. 1825- 
8 a). Obs. exc. Sc. 

1461-3 Cal. A nc. Rec. Dublin (1889) 311 Wher they fyndyth 
any maner of stof of com grosyt, they to arest and take up 
all such stof. c 1470 Henry Wtsllace nr. 220 Quhen this 
was doyne, to thar dyner thai went, Off stuff and wyne. 
1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 6 In all kynde 
of stuffe, and cattell it abundes. 1635 D. Dickson Set. 
Writ. (1843) 1 . 94 He were an evil-skilled husbandman who 
should take a whole bing of stuff to be chaff, because there 
is much chaff in it. 1786 Burns Halloween xv, The Simmer 
had been cauld an* wat, An* Stuff was unco green. 1825-82 
Jamieson, Stuff, Itdenotes grain in whatever state ; whether 
as growing, cut down, in the barn, or in the mill. 

g. Property, esp. movable property, household 
goods or utensils; furniture; more definitely shtff 
of money , stuff of household. Obs. exc. in House- 
hold-stuff arch. 

1438 E. E. Wills (1882) in Item to my wyf, all my stuff 
beyng at the Fasterne. 1439 Ibid. 126 All his other godes 
and stunes meveable that he leveth vnto hem. c 1442—55 
Dk. Buckingham in Poston Lett. I. 61 In gode faith, 
brother, ..I have but easy stuffe of money withinne me,, .so 
that I may not plese youre seid gode brotherbode. 1464 
Inv. in Turner's Dorn. Archit. (1859) III. Iv. 113 A grete 
red standerd full of stuff, locked with 2 lockes. e 1490 Cax- 
ton Rule St. Benet 136 Suche stuff that he hath not yeuen 
before to folke bat ben poore or other wyse, openly shall he 
thenne yeue to the monestary. *501 Bury Wells (Camden) 
84, 1 bequethe to Margarett my wyff all my stuff of hous- 
hold. 1338 in Archceolegia XL 1 II. 210 Certeyne guddes or 
stuffe appertain yng to the seid Monastery remayneth un- 
solde. 1596 II. Clapham Briefe Bible 1. 65 Joshuah giving 
xn charge that no man take any execrable stuffe of Iericho. 
xfiai Burton Anat. Mel, n. iii. iil 399 A poore man..eates 
his meat in wooden spoones, wooden platters, earthen 
Vessels, and such homely stuffe. *633-56 Cowley Davideis 
Ul« 330 Some lead the groaning waggons, loaded high, With 
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stuff, on top of which the Maidens ly. *646 Bury Wills 
(Camden) 193 She shall not..haue the vse of any of the 
goods, stuffe of houshold, chattells, personal] estate, or 
thinges by me herein given to her. 

f h. The furnishing proper to a place or thing; 
appurtenances, apparatus. Obs. 

1406 Hoccleve La Male Regie 349 My thank is qweynt, 
my purs his stuf hath lore. 1427-9 Wills <J- Inv. N. C. 
(Surtees) II. 75 And I vvyl yat y e stuffe of alle myn howses 
of offices as kychyn panetre and buttre. .remayne to my 
son. 1323-34 Fitzherb. Husb. (188a) 14 A carte made of 
asshe, . .and lyke stuffe to it as is to a wayne. 1530 Palsgr. 
277/2 Stuffe for a bedde, aconstrement de lit. 1538 Elyot 
Diet., Choragium, stuffe, proprely wherwith that place is 
adorned, where as shall be enterludes or disguysynges. X596 
Shaks. Tam. Shr. rv. iii. 87 Oh mercie God, what masking 
stuffe is heere? What’s this? a sleeue? 1679-88 Seer. Sem. 
Alotiey Chas. fas. (Camden) xfio To Francis Duddell.. 
for sevU provisions for church stuff for the chappel at Dub- 
lin, 267//. 4$. sod. x688 Wood Life a6 Nov. (O. H. S.) III. 
285 Common report that lord Delamere, who was about 
Northampton burning all popish chapel stuffs,. .would be 
at Oxon next day. 

fi. Coohtiy. Materials for filling a pie or for 
stuffing. Obs. 

ex 420 Liber Cocorum (1862) st For a pye...py stuffe of 
fressh befe mynse bou schalle. .pen lay py capon in coffyn 
fyne. c 1450 Two Cookery Bks . xl 76 Make faire rownde 
cofyns,..m hem full of the stuffe, and sette hem ayen in 
the oven. 1333 J* Heywood Johan A iii, We made a pye 
..The preest paydefor the stuffe and the makyng. 1391 
A. W. Bk. Cookrye 7 Then mingle all your stuf togither, 
and put it in your Rabets belly. 1398 Epulario I j, Take 
Marchpane stuffe.. prepare the paste.. then fill it with the 
stuffe. 

j. Stock-in-trade. Obs. exc. north. 
xS So Daus tr. Slddane’s Comm. xx8b, There is not so 
lyLle a corner any where, that they [sc. merchants] have not 
fylled full of theyr stuffe. 1630 Bp. Hall Occas. Medit. 
xxx . (X633) 75 Each [street seller] tels what he hath,.. and 
yet (God wot) it is but poore stuffe that they set out, with 
so much, ostentation. *868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss, s. v., 

4 He's a deal o’ stuff on hand, noo’, a very large stock in 
trade. 

II. That of which something is or may be made ; 
material. 

2 , Material to work with or upon ; substance to 
be wrought, matter of composition. 

c 1440 Ballad, on Husb. t. 392 Of suche a stufe as esy is to 
fynde Is best.. to bilde. *474 Caxton Chesse ill. v. (1883) 
126 They that hen acustomed to make oynements they 
ought to make hyt proprely of true stuf and of good odoure. 
*Sza Extracts Burgh Rec. Stirling (1887) 17 And that tha 
[re. the candles] be gud and sufficient stoufe. 1524 Ibid, xg 
Johen Allan, talyour, was in amerciament for the occupyin 
of the furruris in furring of ane goune with qew stoufe, 
1585 Higins Junius' Nomtncl. 347/3 Fistula,.. a. pipe: a 
flute, whether it be of reede or other stuffe. 1394 Hooker 
Eccl Pol. 1. iii. § 3 Let Phidias haue rude& obstinate stuffe 
to carue,..his worke will laefee that bewtie which otherwise 
in fitter matter it might haue had. x6sx Donne Serm. xv. 
(1640) 147 In all the Potters house, is there one vessell made 
of better stuffe then clay ? X693 Evelyn De la Quint. Gard., 
Cult. Orange Trees 9 A Shovel-full of Stuff [F. matilre ] is 
thrown from each of the two or three separated Heaps [of 
ingredients for a compost]. 1764 Burn Poor Laws 2x7 
Hemp, wool, flax, or other stuff wrought, shall be sold., 
either at some market or other place. 

b. collect. Materials or requisites for a piece of 
work ; esp. building materials. 

c\ 400 Desir. Troy 283 Now ordant was althing [sc. for the 
building of a ship] onestly J?ere, And abundantly broght pat 
hom bila might, With all stuff for be stremes. 144a Rolls 
o/Parlt . V. 44/x The makers of the seid new Brigge, to 
have free entry and issue, with their Tymbre, cariage, and 
othir stuffe. 1473-4 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1 . 68 For 
a leueray co!are..gevin to him. .price of the colare, stuf 
and werkmanschip, xj 11 . viij s. iiij d. 1482 in Eng. Hist. Rev. 
(1910) XXV. X22 We fyndyng allemaner of stone as Bordes, 
Couerynges, Curreys, hookes, or Claspes, glewe, and flowre 
for paaste (for binding the books], c 1489 Caxton Sonnes 
o/Aymon vi. 149 Whan all his stuff was redy, he made 
theym to buylde theie a strong castell. c 1330 in Turner's 
Dom. Archit. (1859) III. iii, 79 Vo, marc or more to pay 
wekely pouer workemen, laborers stuff and cariage. <1x568 
Ascham Scholem. Pref. (Arb.) 21 A small cotage, poore for 
the stuffe, and rude for the workemanship. 1630 R. N. 
Camden's E/iz. it. 106 The Queene by Proclamation pro- 
hibited any new dwelling houses to be built, . . vpon paine of 
imprisonment, and losse of the stuffe brought for the build- 
ing. 1896 P. J. Davies Tract. Plumbing II. 801 Stuff, in 
plumbing, the lead and materials, such as is the stuff on 
the job. 

+ o. A manufactured material. Cf. sense 5. Obs. 
1555 Watreman Fardle Fadons 1. v. 52 Thei did weare.. 
shoes of a certeine kinde of russhes, named Papyrus, whiche 
after became stuffe, to geue name to our paper. <z 1626 
Bacon New Atlantis 38 Wee haue also diuerse Mecbamcall 
Arts, which you haue not ; And Stuffes made by them j As 
Papers, Linnen, Silks, Tissues ; dainty Works of Feathers 
of wonderfull Lustre ; excellent Dies, and many others. 

3 transf. and fig. a. The substance or 'material' 
(whether corporeal or incorporeal) of which a thing 
is formed or consists, or out of which a thing may 
be fashioned. 

1587 Golding De Mortuty (159a) 127 God for the creating 
of the world needed neither stuffe nor newe advisement. 
*604 Shaks. Oth. 1. ii. 2 Vet do I hold it very stuffe o’ th* con- 
science To do no contriu’d Murder. r6xo — - Tetnp. iv. i. 
156 We are such stuffe As dreames are made on. x6xx — 
Cymb. v. iv. 49. *6x* Two Noble K. m. i. 4g Not finding in 
The circuit of my breast any grosse stuffe To forme me like 
your blazon. 1621 Donne Serm. xv. (1640) 144 As soone as 
my soule enters into Heaven, I shall be able to say to the 
Angels, I am of the same stuffe as you, spirit, and spirit. 
1648 Bp. H41.L Breath , Depout Soul xlviij. 8x When I look 


back upon the stuffe whereof it [my body] is made, no better 
then that I tread upon.. I have much adoe to hold good 
terms with so unequall a partner. 1709 T. Robinson Vind. 
Mosaick Syst. 14 The Platonick Hypothesis.. is to make 
God an Impotent Cause, not able to make this World with- 
out Matter and Stuff to work on. 1785 Burke Sf. Nabob 
Arcot’s Debts Wks. 179a II. 502 The debt of the company 
fiom the rajah of Tanjore, is just of the same stuff with 
that of the nabob of Arcot. x8g6 Housman Shropshire Lad 
xxxii, From far.. The stuff of life to knit me Blew hither: 
here am I. X900 H. Macpherson Herbert Spencer v. 68 
Now, in tracing the Universe, science can get no further 
back than the nebula, or world-stuff. 1914 A. F. Giles Rom. 
Civiliz, i. 7 We have to realize that human nature, which is 
the stuff of history, is much the same in all ages. 

b. What a person is 1 made of’; one’s capabilities 
or inward character. Also, solid qualities of in- 
tellect or character; capacity for achievement or 
endurance ; the ‘ makings ’ of future excellence. 

x557 Edgeworth Serm. 305 b, He is a proud man he 
swelleth in the flesh and is not ful, but as a thing blowen vp 
and readie to burst, and yet is there no suie and permanent 
stuffe within him. 1597 Morley Introd. Mus. 120 He is 
a proper man, but be is no descanter.. there is no stuffe in 
him. x6ox Shaks. Jul. C. in. ii. 97 When that the pooie 
haue cry’de, Caesar hath wept : Ambition should be made of 
sterner stuffe. 1613 — Hen. VIII, 1. i. 58 Surely Sir, There’s 
in him stuffe, that put’s him to these ends. 1785 Cowpkr 
Task iv. 636 Unapt to learn, and form’d Of stubborn stuff, 
He yet by slow degrees puts off himself. 1792 R. Cumbek- 
1 and Calvary v. 304 Is thy frail memory of that slippery 
stuff That a mend’s sorrow washes out all trace Of a friend's 
features? x8ao Byron Morg. Alaggiore xxiv, For late there 
have appear'd three giants rough ; What nation or what king- 
dom bore the batch I know not, but they are all of savage 
stuff. x8aa Hazlitt Table-T. Ser. n. ix. 312 Theie is stuff 
in him, and it is of the right practicable sort. 1833 Lytton 
My Novel x. xxiv, Yet Frank Hazeldean has stuff in him 
—a good heart, and strict honour. *858 Hawthorne Fr. <$• 
It. Note-Bks. I. 224 He was not naturally of the stuff that 
martyrs are made of. x86a Baily's Mag. May 311 He [an 
oarsman] looks remarkably well, and is made of stuff to stand 
training. Ibid. Dec. 3x3 There is some good bowling stuff 
in him [re. a cricketer]. 1879 Times 14 June 12/x The Mar- 
quis.. has some of the stuff of a man in him, in spite of his 
self-indulgence and his follies. 

c. Predicatively, with epithet, of a person or a 
horse. 

1553 Respublica 1. iv. 376 Els will some of youe make 
good nangmg stuff one daie. 1808 Jamieson s.v., It is said 
of one, who will not yield in reasoning, or in fighting, ‘ He 
is good stuffy or, a piece of good stuff’. 1830 Marryat 
King's Own iv, He is real stuff— never winced. 1858 Car- 
lyle Fredk. Gt. 11. vii, (1872) I. 95 Rudolf.. proved an ex- 
cellent bit of stuff for a Kaiser. x86x Whyte Melviile 
Ataiket Harb. I, ‘Capital bit of stuff/ he repeats, dangling 
his feet out of the stirrups ; 4 as game as a pebble, and as 
neat as a pink.* 1863 W. C. Baldwin Afr. Hunting vi. X75 
He was as good a bit of stuff as ever was put together. 

d. Material for literary elaboration ; the matter 
or substance of a work, as distinguished from the 
form. Now rare. J- In stuff-, as regards the matter 
or substance. 

CX450 Capgrave St. Aug. xlv. 60 pis glorious doctour 
whom all cristen men ar bounde to ao worebip, most spe- 
cialy clerkys..]>at haue grete stuf oute of his bokes to her 
lernyng. a 1368 Ascham Scholem. 11. (Arb.) 129 They busie 
not them selues with forme of buildyng : They do not de- 
clare, this stuffe is thus framed by Demosthenes, and thus 
and thus by Tullie. 1607 Shaks. Timon v. i. 87 And for 
thy fiction. Why thy Verse swels with stuffe so fine and 
smooth, That thou art euen Naturall in thine Art. x6xp in 
Eng. fy Germ. (Camden) 192 The inclosed writing.. being, 
as by perusall you will find, in stuffe the very same with 
that I had at Saltzburg- 1675 Marvell Corr. Wks. (Gro- 
sart) II. 473 Having scarce stuffe enough for a letter to the 
Bench, I content myself with acquainting you [etc.]. *684 
Roscommon Ess. Transl. Verse 44 Degrading Prose ex- 
plains his meaning ill, And shews the Stuff, but not the 
Workman's skill. 1835 Motley Dutch Rep. in. ix. II. 458 
This gieat event [the siege of Harlem] constituted, .the 
principal stuff in Netherland history, up to the middle of 
the > ear 1573. 

4 . In various operative trades, applied spec, to the 
kind of material used in the trade. 

a. Carpentry and foinery : Timber. 

Clear, free stuff : timber fiee from imperfections. Quarter 
Stuff : see Quart er sb. 30. Thiik stuff : see quot. 1711. 

1344 Betkam Precepts War n. lv. L iv, Bycause stuffe 
doth somtjme want to make suche [wooden] brydges. 1678 
Moxon Mech. Eaerc. vi. 1x3 The Wood that Joyners work 
upon they call in general Stuff, xyxx W. Sutherland Ship- 
build. Assist. 48 Plank and thick Stuff for Ship-work. fbid. 
165 Thick-stuff; all Plank (as it may be termed) which is 
thicker than 4 Inches. 1799 Hull Advertiser 15 June 2/2 
Timber. For sale... A variety of stuff suitable for camp 
buildings. 1812-16 J. Smith Panorama Sci. <5- Art I. 118 
The shoulder [of the square] is pressed against the edge of 
a rectangular piece of stuff, and a line di awn close to the 
blade. 1833 Loudon Encycl. Archit ._ § 85 The whole to be 
framed in a workmanlike manner, with the stuff (pieces of 
timber) sawed square of the several scantlings. 1879 Cas* 
sells Techn. Educ. IV. 130/1 Panel stuff should be tremted 
in a similar manner. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 453 / 2 ■*- be 
timbers are usually of ia-inch stuff square-hewn or sawn. 

b. The material of which a Deaver-hat is made. 
Cf. stuff hat (xic). 

1799 Repert. Arts 4- Manuf, X. 275 [Hat makingd Tne 
purpose of fulling being to form a dense compact stuff witn 
hair. 

c. Paper-makbig. (See quots.) 

1743 De Coetlogon Hist. Arts If Sci. II. 796/2 I n these 
Mortars, the Rags being beaten . . , they take them out with 
little Iron hooped Pails... This makes what they call the 
first Stuff. .After this, the Stuff is again put into clean 
Mortals. 17 66 Half-stuff [see Half- tin]. 1840 Penny 
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Cycl. XVII, 208/3 The pulp, or stuff, as it is technically 
called, is now ready to be made into paper. 187s Knight 
Diet. Mech Stiff paper-stock, ground ready fot use. 
When half ground it is known as half-stuff. 

d. Mining. Material of rock, earth, or clay con- 
taining ore, metal, or precious stones. 

1833 C. R. Read Austral. Gold Fields 13 Anxious, at all 
events, to have a look at the real stuff, I accompanied one 
down to see him wash out his tin dish. *877 Raymond 
Statist. Mines 4 Mining 19 Fragments of a crimson-colot ed 
rock were found by the miners, intermixed witli the gold- 
dust... This ‘red. stuff,' so called, bothered the honest dig- 
gers not a little, interfering with their operations much after 
the manner of the celebrated ‘blue stuff'— the rich sul- 
phurets of silver. 1885 Rider Haggard A'. Solomon's Mines 
.\vi, I pointed to a series of worn flat slabs of stone ..‘if 
those are not tables once used to wash the “stuff", I’m 
a Dutchman.’ 1887 J. A. Phillips & Bauerman klem. 
Metall. (ed.2) 185 The [iron] ore temains about ten minutes 
in the drum, or about xo tons of stuff are washed per hour. 

6. Material for making garments; woven material 
of any kind. 

1462 Mann. 4 ITouseh. Exp. (Roxb ) 150 Item, delyvaryd 
to Willyam off Waidrope ffor stolfe ffor my lordys doblett, 
xx.d. 1473 Acc. Ld. High l'rcas. Scot. I. 73 Veluous to 
purfel a govne to my Lady of blac satyne figory, of the 
Kingis awin stufe. 1 351 Robinson tr. More's Utopia u. ix. 
(1895) 294 The priest is clothed in chaungeable coloures, 
whiche in workemanshyp be excellent, but in stuffe [L. ma. 
teria ] not verye pretious. 1396 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. iii. 119 
Gris. I gaue him the stuffe. Tail. But how did you desire it 
should be made 1 161 7 Moryson I tin. 1. 208 My selfe and 
my brother bought each of us a long coat of as course stuffe 
as we could find. 1713 Berkeley Ess. in Guardian v. Wks. 
1871 III. 161 My couches, beds, and window-curtains aie 
of Irish stuff. x8oi Struit Sports 4 Past. 1. ii. 34 Certain 
quantities of stuff for the purpose of making 1 stalking coats, 
and stalking hose ’. 1838 James Robber i, A coarse soit of 
stuff used by the common people. 

b. In particularized sense: A kind of stuff; a 
Jtextile fabric. 

1604 E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta's Hist. Ind. iv. xli. 320 The 
Indians make stuffs of this wooll wherewith they clothe 
themselves. 1625 in Foster Eng. Factories India (1909) 
III. 62 ‘Neccanies, semeanes, dimities, stuffs, gumlack, blood- 
stones, and the rest ’ will be sent as oidered. a 1627 Mid- 
dleton Anything ffor Quiet Life 11. ii. (1662) D x, But if 
you’d have a Petticoat for your Lady, here’s a stuff. 1660 
F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 92 They make stuffes of the 
bark of a tree, to cover their nakednesse. 1736 Nugent 
Gr. Tour, Germany II. 229 Leipsic has considerable manu- 
factures of its own, as in stuffs, X791 W. Hamilton Berthol- 
let's Dyeing I. Introd. 2 The stuffs, .wete immersed in vats, 
where they received various colours. 1838 Lytton Leila 1. 
iv, The walls were coveied with the stuffs of the East. 1837 
Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art i. to Applying your labour ration- 
ally ; . . not . . putting fine embroidery on a stuff that will not 
wear. 

Jig. x6or Shaks. Twel. N. 11. iii. 33 Youths a stuffe will 
not endure. 

C. spec. A woollen fabric (see quot. 1882). 
c 1643 [cf. stuff suit 11 a]. 17x2 Steele Sped. No. 264 r 1 
He dresses himself according to the Season in Cloth or in 
Stuff. 1735 Dyche & Pardon Did., Stuff, in Weaving, is 
any Sort of Commodity made of Woollen Thread, &c. but 
in a particular Manner those thin light ones that Women 
make or line their Gowns of or with. 1882 Caulfeild & 
Saward Diet. Needlework 463 Stuffs, This term, .may be 
applied to any woven textile, . . but it moie especially denotes 
those. of worsted, made of long or ‘ combing wool ’. . . Stuffs 
are distinguished from other woollen cloths by the absence 
of any nap or pile. 1806 C. K. Paul tr. Hnysmnn's En 
Route 11. vii. 276 The Trappist is buried without a coffin, 
in his robe of stuff. 

d. As the material for the gown worn by a junior 
counsel. Hence rarely , A * stuff-gownsman i. e. 
a junior counsel, as distinguished from a ‘ silk ’ (see 
Silk sb. 3d). 

For some years e 1900 1 Silk and Stuff’ was the heading 
of the column devoted to bar news in the Pall Mall Gazette. 

1889 A. Birrell SirF. Lockwood v. 82 In 1882 Lockwood 
whilst still in stuff defended.. with great success, a woman 
who [etc.]. 189a Pall Mall Gaz. 12 Oct. 6/1 He was ap- 
pointed to the bench when he was a 'stuff’ merely on the 
ground of professional merit. 

III. Matter of an unspecified kind. 

0 . The general designation for solid, liquid, or 
(rarely) gaseous matter of any kind : used indefin- 
itely instead of the specific designation, or wheie 
no specific designation exists. Often applied to a 
preparation or composition, used for some special 
purpose. 

1380-1 Act 23 Eliz. c. 9 Preamb,, A certeyne kinde of 
Ware or Stuffe called Logwood. 16x7 Moryson /tin, in, 
t6s They, .delight to have their hoots and shoos shine with 
blacking stuffe. 16x7 Shuttleworths' Aee.JChetham Soc.) 
223 or stuffe to kille myce at Gawthropp, ij s . x68x Lang- 
ford Fruit-trees 108 Some thin stuff out of a House of 
Office.. hath been often used with good success. 17x4 
Tyldesley Diary (1873) 150 Gave Mrs. 6d. to by stufe nor 
her tyeth. 1769 Falconer Did, Marine (1780), Stuff, any 
composition, or melted mass, used to smear or daub the 
masts, sides, or bottom of a ship. 1820 Shelley Oedipus 
Tyr. 11. i. 123, I vote.. that Purganax rub a little of that 
stuff Upon his face. x88a W. Huggins in iqth Cent. Aug. 
273 We have found that one part of the cometary stuff is in 
the condition of gas. 1899 Allbutt's Syst, Med. VII, 819 
The kidneys gradually finding greater and greater diffi- 
culty in getting out the toxic stuff 
TT Although the Eng. word is not, like Ger. stoff, 
used for * matter 1 in the scientific sense (as opposed 
to ' spirit ’ or to * force ’ or ‘ energy ’), it sometimes 
occurs in nonce-uses intended to illustrate the notion 
expressed by matter in this application. 
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1873 Stfwart & Tait Unseen Univ. iii. § 93. 70 The con- 
viction that theie is something besides matter or stuff in the 
physical universe. 

b. Applied to medicine, esp. liquid mixtures. 
More definitely doctor's stuff (see DootoR sb. 13). 
Now only colloq. or with dispai aging implication. 

ifixi Shaks, Cymb. v. v. 255, I. did compound for her A 
certaine stuffe, which. being tane, would cease The present 
powre of life. 1636 in Turns. Essex Archseol. Soc. (1863) 
II. 213 Paid Mr. Stammer for a glasse of stuff sent to the 
sick folkes, is. od. 1779 Warner in Jesse Selwyn i?- Con- 
temp. (1844) IV. 298 Your very kind letter, .did me more 
good, I think, than any of my doctoi's stuff. 1819 Moore 
Tom Crib's Mem. 17 Sandy tipp’d him a dose of that kind, 
that, when taken, It is n’t the stuff, but the patient that’s 
shaken. 1847 LrvER Rut. Gtuyitne xvii. The old doctor., 
tore a leaf out of his pocket-book to order me some stuff for 
the cough. 

e. Applied to articles of food or drink. Good 
stuff, the stiff : colloq. whisky. 

See also Kitchen-stuff, sweet-stuff (Sweet a. C 1). 

1397 Shaks, 2 Hen. IV, ir. iv, 69 There’s a whole Mar- 
chants Ventuie of Buideux-Stuffe in him. 1678 in Jrnl. 
Friends' Hist. Soc. (1912) IX. 193 Who being gone from the 
fathers house where ther is Liueing bread enough, his 
owne Company are glad of his dry huskey stufe. 1706 E. 
Ward Wooden World Diss. (1708) 57 Wretched gripe-gut 
Stuff. X712 Arbuthnot JohnBull 111. vi. 23 My Friend Nic 
and I, not being used to such heady Stuff [champagne], got 
bloody Drunk. 1823 T. C. Crokf.r Fairy Leg. Irel. xxxii. 
(1859) 269 Dropping the glass, and it full of the stuff too, I 
bolted outof the dooi. 1834 Surtees Handley Cr. iv. (1901) 
I. 30 A farmer and biewer; and making pretty good stufF, 

‘ Dobbs’s Ale ’. x86r Mf.redith Evan Harrington xi, The 
guests had arrived at that stage when to reach the arm, or 
ai range the person, for a sip of good stuff, causes moral 
debates. r88d D. C. Murray Aunt Rachel II. i. 12 Tek a 
shillin’ and get a drop o’ good stuff wi’ it, an’ warm up that 
old gizzaid o’ thine. 1893 Bram Stoker Wader's Mote’ i. 5 
Despite of all vigilance, a considerable amotmt of ‘stuff’ 
finds its way to the consumers without the formality of the 
Custom House. 1896 Housman Shropshire Lad lxii, Ale, 
man, ale’s the stuff to diink For fellows whom it hurts to 
think. 

d. In ceitain operative trades, applied spec, to 

some particular composition or preparation used in 
the work, {a) Plastering. (See quot. 1812.) (b) 
Baking. (See quot. 1820.) (c) Leather-manuf. 

(See quot. 1875) = Stuffing. 

Red stuff (see Red a. 19). Touching stuff (see Touching 
vbl. sb. 4). White stuff, a gildeis’ composition of size and 
whiting, used to form a surface over wood to be gilded. 
(Cent. Did. 1891.] 

(a) 18x2 P. Nicholson Mech. Exerc. 307 Fine Stuff is 
made of lime slacked and sifted through a fine sieve, and 
mixed with a due quantity of hair, and sometimes a small 
quantity of fine sand. Fine stuff is used in common ceilings 
and walls, set for paper or colour. Ibid. 309 Lime and Hair, 
is a mixture of lime and hair used in first coating and float- 
ing. It is otherwise denominated coarse stuff. 

(b) 1820 Blacknu, Mag \ III. 546 Other individuals furnish 
the baker with alum mixed up with salt, under the obscure 
denomination of stuff. X843 Pereira Food 4 Diet 311 Not- 
withstanding that the law prohibits, under a penalty, the use 
of alum by bakers, it is very frequently employed under the 
name of * stuff ’. 

(c) 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Stiff ( Leather) a composition 
of fish-oil and tallow for filling the pores of leather. Dub- 
bing. 1897 C. T. Davis Mantef, Leather xv. (ed. 2) 216 It 
must always be remembered that stale goods will not carry 
the stuff as well as fresh ones. 

e. Cultivated produce of a garden or farm; 
natural produce of land. 

a 1687- [see Garden-stuff], 1813 Rudge Agree. Glouc. 246 
In some coppices, the small stuff, called drift-wood, is sold., 
as high as sr. the square perch. 1868 Atkinson Cleveland 
Gloss., ‘ There’s a vast o' stuff on t’ land, surely ’; growth or 
produce. 1896 P, A. Graham Red Scaur iii. 3* His judg- 
ment of live-stock was infallible, and he seldom let any real 
good stuff go past. 190X J. H. Harris Luck of Wheal Veor 
xi. 162 The ducks, chickens, and goslings, and all the young 
stuff shaping 1 keenly ’ for future sale. 

f. In commercial and industrial use, often ap- 
plied spec, to the particular commodity dealt in or 
produced. 

1708 J. C. Contpl. Collier (1845) 12 By sight of the Stuff 
taken out of the Wimble, or Scoop, you plainly discover of 
what Kind it is. 1 881 Good Words 843/2 The iron rope. . 
which, .brought up the tub. .with the 1 stuff’ as it was dug 
out. X883 Grrslky Gloss. Coalmining 245 Stuff, coals and 
slack, the produce of the mine. 1912 World 7 May 700/1 
Most of the nitrate companies . . are making a better showing 
in their reports. At anything over is. 3 a. per quintal the 
stuff pays handsomely. 19x3 Standard 14 J uly 3/1 British 
steel is affected by the cheap offers of foreign stuff, 

7 . transf. and fig. in non-physical senses, 
a. Literary or artistic matter ; compositions, pro- 
ductions. Now rare exc. with disparaging impli- 
cation (cf. 8), and colloq. among journalists and 
professional authors = ‘copy’. 

X542 Udall Erasm. Apoph, 12 Whiche booke perused, 
Euripides asked, what he thought of it. By Iuppiter (saied 
Socrates) that, that I haue been hable to vnaerstand me 
thynketh to be ioyly good stuffe. 1562 Turner Herbal 11. 

70 He pretendeth as thoughe he neuer saw Dioscorides of 
whom ne hath conueyed so much learned stuf in his omni- 
gatherum. <1x386 Sidney Astroph, <$■ Stella lvi, But now 
that I, alas, doe want her sight, What, dost thou thinke that 
I can euer take In thy cold stuffe a flegmatike delight? 
a 1668 Lassels Voy. Italy it. (1608) 76 , 1 saw upon the wall 
some old painting, .. pitiful stuff. 1693 Dryden Per sins i. 
Argt. (1697) 400 To decry the Poetry then in Fashion ; and 
the Impudence of those, who were endeavouring to pass 
their Stuff upon the World. 1711 Swift Jrnl. to Stella 3 


Oct., I.. then went in to the music-meeting. . : but was 
weaiy in half an hour of their fine stuff, and stole out so 
privately that everybody saw me. 1883 F. M. Crawford 
Dr. Claudius i, He had been reading seiious stuff. 1898 
Scribner’s Mag. May 580 Some of the younger crowd could 
tell which was Linton's stuff, and what kind of a stoiy he 
was best at. 1915 Daily News 24 Apr. 4 This does not 
mean that they had finished writing their ‘stuff’ (to use an 
expressive technical phrase) for the daily papers. 

+ b. Matter of thought. Obs. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. 11. ii, 324 Ham. . . Man delights not me ; 
no, nor Woman neither j though by your smiling you seeme 
to say so. Rosin, My Lord, there was no such stuffe in my 
thoughts. 

G. Applied to a person : chiefly with qualifying 
word. Hot stuff (slang) : Applied to (a) a lustful 
person ; ( b ) a person of fiery courage. 

1388 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 276 Kin. No Diuell will fright 
thee then so much as shee. Dnvta, I neuer knew man hold 
vile stuffe so deere. 1604 Middleton Witch iv. ii. (1778) 82 
She goes here by the name on’s wife : good stuff 1 1607 — 
Michaelmas Term ni. i. E 4, S/to, How now ? what peece 
of stuffe comes heere ? a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Ads 4- Mon. 
(1642) 250 He was so besotted, upon that now broken stuffe, 
ana Crone in yen res, the cast beauty of that woman [Cleo- 
patra]. 

d. Fighting material, colloq. 

1883 Manch. Exam. 24 Nov. 3/1 The army of Ibtahim 
included agood deal of tougher stuff than the ordinal y fellah 
of Egypt. X894 Outing Sept. 44s/ 1 Good ! that big stuff 
can't box a little bit. 

8. What is worthless ; rubbish. (Orig. a con- 
textual use of sense 7, with disparaging epithet or 
other indication of aversion), a. gen . . 

a 1668 Lassels Voy. Italy 11. (1670) 404 Here also they have 
every night in summer, a world of Montibanks, Ciarlaiani, 
and such stuff. 1706 M. Henry Expos. Gen. xlv. 20 What 
they had in Canaan he reckoned but stuff, .the best of its 
[the world’s] Enjoyments axe but stuff hut lumber. 1720 
Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) VII. 120 Dr. Charlett..went over 
..to get some MSS. (I am told, very sorry ones) for the Publ. 
Libiary.. .The Persons that told me observ’d that a Library 
may soon be filled with such stuff 18x0 Sporting Mag. 
XXXVI. 187 A red curtain, a Grecian couch, or some such 
fashionable stuff. 1883 Datly News 14 Feb. 5/7 The brass 
dishes are poor stuff 

b. Worthless ideas, discourse, or writing ; non- 
sense, rubbish. Often coupled with nonsense 
(chiefly stuff and nonsense, j- nonsense and stuff). 
Frequently in inteijectional use. 

1379 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.)66 Iuno crieth out in Seneca, 
..Letsdwel in earth, for heauen is full of whores. What 
stuffe is this? wantons in heauen? 1606 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. 

1. iii. 161 At this fusty stuffe, The large Achilles.. laughes 
out a lowd applause. 1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. IV. 415 
Would not this be mere Stuff, wretched Trifling, ..and as 
much to the Purpose as if he had said just Nothing? 1701 
Farquhar Sir H. Wildair iv. ii, Golden Pleasures 1 Golden 
Fiddlesticks.— What d’ye tell me of your canting Stuff? 
Ibid., Stuff! stuff! stuff!— I won’t believe a Word on't. 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones vii. vi, Pooh, all stuff and non- 
sense. I tell thee, she shall ha’ thee to-moirow. 1770 Foote 
Lame Laver 1. 10 Pshaw 1 nonsense and stuff.— The eye ! 
*778 Johnson in Boswell (1904) II. 185 It is sad stuff Sir, 
miserably written, as books in general then were. 1833 
Coleridge Table- 1 . 28 Aug., Your art diplomatic is stuff 
no truly great man would negociate now upon any such 
shallow principles. 183X-6X Mavhew Land. Labour II. 
173/2 It’s all stuff and nonsense, all this talk about dust- 
yards being unhealthy. 185a Thackeray Esmond 1. vi, 
‘Stuff 1 we must see Lady Castlewood,’ says the lawyer, 
pushing by. i860 Miss Yonge Hopes 4 Fears 1 . 181 ‘ Only 
because I am not come out.’ * Stuff about coming out 1 I 
don’t like my girls to be shy and backward.’ 1887 T. E. 
Brown Lett, (1000) I, 123 Poor G. Sand I I am reading her 
Amours de PAge ePOr. Woe is me 1 what awful stuff! 
1890 ‘ R. Boldrewood ’ Col. Reformer xxiv, • Stuff I * said 
Miss Augusta. 

•fc. Indecent matter. Obs. 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones xn. v, A grave matron told the 
master [of a puppet-show] she would bung her two daughters 
the next night, as he did not show any stuff. 

d. Phrase . and stuff, and such-like useless 

or uninteresting matters, colloq. 

71697 J. Lewis Mem. Dk. Glocester (1789) 66 She turned 
to me and said, ‘ Lewis, I find you pretend to give the Duke 
notions of the mathematics, and stuff.' 1729 Swift Grand 

S uestion debated 159 Your Noveds, and JBlutraks, and 
murs and Stuff, By G— , they don’t signify this Pinch of 
Snuff. 1774 Goldsm. Retal. 145 When they talk’d of their 
Raphaels, Coriegios, and stuff. 1852 Thackeray. Esmond 
111. iv, And as for you, you want a woman, .to sit at your 
feet, and cry, ‘ 0 caro 1 O bravo 1 ’ whilst you read your 
Shakespeares and Miltons and stuff 

9 . U.S. (See quot.) Cf Stuffy a. 4. 

1787 J. Q. Adams Diary (1003) 66 She . . has 1 ather too much 
temper, or as it is called in New-England, too much stuff. 

10 . slang, a. Money, cash. Chiefly with article 
the stuff. 

*776 Sheridan Rivals 1. i, But has she got the stuff, Mr. 
Fag; is she rich, bey? 1787 Minor 19S He made me an 
offer of some stuff— for such, you may recollect, is the epithet 
bestowed by all great philosopheison gold. 1823 * Jon Bee ’ 
Did. Turf s v,, ‘ Hand over the stuff, ' give the money. 1896 
J. F. B. Lillard Poker Stories go Those were the days, my 
boy— ..every sport with stuff in his pockets and lots of good 
clothes. 


b. Stolen goods. 

1863 Daily Tel. 3 Nov. 5/1 This particular parcel of ‘ stuff’ 
was ai rested, howevei, in mid course. 1894 Daily News 16 
Oct. 2/s Fitzpatrick at once confessed to complicity in the 
robbery, and said he would tell where * the stuff ’ was. 
e. Forbidden goods smuggled into a jail 
1904 A. Griffiths jo Yrs. Publ Service xi. 154 We had 
news constantlv of ‘stuff’ plaited for cash in excfmnge. 
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11 . attrib. and Comb. 

a. atlrib. passing into adj.: Made of stuff or 
woollen cloth (see sense 5 c). 

c 1643 Ld Herbert A utobiog. (1824) 162 A..petson came 
to me apparelled in a blackstuff suit. 1702 Post Man 17-19 
Sept. 2/2 Sad coloured stuff Coat, and black Hat. 1718 
Freethinker No. 13 r 8 Were she to be reduced to a Stuff- 
Gown to-morrow, [she] could pait with all her Jewels and 
Brocades, without a Sigh. 1730 Inventory R. Woolley's 
Goods (1732) it, 3 Chairs with Stuff Seats. 1839 Macaulay 
Gladstone Ess. 1865 II. 6$ To tell a barrister, .that he shall 
grow old in his stuff gown, while his pupils are seated 
above him in ermine 1840 Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser. 11. SI. 
Mousguetodre 11. 80 The fusty stuff gown of a Scour de la 
ChantS. 1856 N. Brit. f?2K. XXVI. 248 He led the Northern 
Circuit in a stuff gown, many silks being obliged to keep their 
talents in abeyance. 1837 Hughes Tont Brovin 1. ii, The 
field thronged with country-folk, the men in clean white 
smocks.., and the women.. in new-fashioned stuff shawls. 
1897 Voynich Gadfly l iii, An old stuff fiock that was too 
short for her. 

b. Simple attrib., as stuff goods , - manufacture , 
mercer, trade ; objective, as stiff-finisher, -maker, 
manufacturer , - seller , ■ weaver ; stiff-weaving vbl. 
sb. ; parasynthetic, as stuff-bottomed adj. 

1816 Scott Antig. x, The.. "heavy *stufiVbottomed chairs. 
1861 Intemat. Exhib. 1862, Alph. Lists Trades 39 “Stuff 
Finishers. 1816 A cts 14th Congr. U.S. Sess. 1. c. 107 § 1 
Blankets, woollen rugs and worsted or ‘'stuff goods. 1780 
Indenture Clifton, Notts, Bennet Thorpe, “stuffmaker. 
1730 Lett. toSir IK Strickland it The Callicoe-Act..made 
on purpose to encourage our “Stuff-Manufacture. 1858 
Simmonds Diet. Trade, “ Stuff- manufacturer, a maker of 
thin woollen cloth. 17*3 Loud. Gaz. No. 6139/3 John Harri- 
son and Richard Hanison, . .“Stuff-Mercers. 1711 Hid. No. 
4801/4 William Paine, . .“Stuff-seller. 1884 Manch. Exam, 
ia Nov. 5/3 It was proclaimed.. that the “stuff trade had 
gone to the dogs altogether. 1706 Land. Gaz. No. 4246/8 
William Madlow, , . a “Stuff- Weaver. 183a Tn ackraii Effects 
Arts etc. on Health (ed. 2) Index 237 Stuff-weavers. 1702 
E, Calamy Abridgm. Baxter's Life <$■ Times iii. 34 Then 
Common Trade of “Stuff Weaving would find Work for all. 

c. Special comb. : stuff ball (see quot.) ; stuff- 
chest Paper-manuf, the vat or reservoir into which 
the pulps from the beating engine are run and mixed ; 
stuff engine Paper-manuf., the ‘ beating engine 

a machine in which half-stuff is reduced to a fine 
pulp ; stuff gown, a junior counsel (see 5 d above) j 
so also stuff gownsman ; stuff hat (see quot. 1839); 
stuff heap, a heap of coals and slack raised from 
a mine ; stuff mark, a weaver’s maik woven into 
goods for the purpose of identification or as attesta- 
tion of their quality ; stufif-melter Soap-manuf., 
an operative who extracts the oils, fats, etc. from 
the raw materials ; stuff-pressor Woollen-manuf, 
a workman employed in pressing or finishing the 
cloth; stuff shoes (see quot. 1892) ; stuff-shovel 
(see quot.). 

x88o Sir C. H. J. Anderson Lincoln Pocket Guide 176 
Patronesses of the “Stuff Ball. Established in 1787 for the 
encouragement of native woollen manufacture. . .The ladies 
used to wear stuff gowns, and the gentlemen stuff coats [etc.]. 
[List of Patronesses, 1787-1879, follows.] 1799 Hull Adver- 
tiser 1 June i/x Paper-mill, .comprises.. four vatts, “stuff- 
chests and heaters. x88x Spans’ Encycl. Industr. Arts iv. 
1497 Whence the mixed stuff flows on the sand-tables, to be 
again used to dilute fresh pulp from the stuff-chests. 1839 
Ure Diet. Arts 924 The construction of the “stuff engine is 
1 epresented in figs. 78s, 786. 1867 Woolrych Bar. J- Serjeant- 
at-Law 7 The promotions will be of a “Stuff Gown, as it is 
called, or of a learned Counsel of the Crown. 185a Fraser's 
Mag. Feb. 129/1 A sagacious chancellor lifts a “stuff-gowns- 
man from the back row to the j udgment-seat. 1839 U re Diet. 
Arts 634 The materials used in making “stuff hats are the 
furs of hairs and rabbits freed from the long hair, together 
with wool and beaver. x66*Act 14 Chas. II, c. 5 § 15 Every 
Person., shall weave his proper “Stuff Mark into every peice 
of Stuff which he shall weave. 1884 A. Watt Soap-making 
28 Kitchen-stuff, as prepared by the * “stuff-melters,’ is a very 
useful article for mottled soaps. 183X Thackrah Effects 
Arts etc. on Health 7a “Stuff-pressers carry heavy plates of 
iron heated to redn ess. 1794 Waldron Heigho for Hush. 1. 
ii. 3 We'll. .put on coarse linen gowns, and “stuff shoes; 
enrol ourselves at a register-office; get good places. x8oa 
Labour Commission Gloss., Stuff Shoes, shoes of which the 
tops or upper parts are made from * lasting * [a woven worsted 
material], cashmere, or fancy cloth. 1838 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade, *Stnff-shovel, an implement used by the papei- 
makers. 

Stuff (stof), sb.i Now S. African. Also 5 
stuf. [a. Da. stof dust (cogn. w. G. staub) : two 
independent adoptions.] Dust. 

1481 Caxton Reynard xxxix. (Arb.j 107 Thenne wold he 
goo aboue the wynde and reyse the dusle, that it made his 
eyen ful of stufs. 1863 W. C. Baldwin Afr. Hunting vi. 
145 Herds . .scouring away before me. .amid such a cloud of 
stuff raised by their own tearing away that I never knew 
what I was firing at. 

Stuff (stof), v.i Forms : 4-5 stoff, 6 stof, 4 
stuffe, stuf, 4- stuff, [a. OF. estoffer (NE. 
dial, stoffeir', Anglo-Latin siuffare) to furnish, 
equip, garrison (moa.F. Staffer, to furnish with what 
is necessary, to supply material for) = Sp. estofar, 
to embroider in relief, Pg. estofar , to embroider, to 
quilt, to stuff (cushions, meat) Rom. *stoffare ; for 
the ulterior etymology see Stujot jA 1 ] 

+ 1 . tram. To furnish (a fortified town, strong- 
hold, an army, a commander, etc.) with men, muni- 
tions, and stores ; to garrison (a town). Obs . 

13.. E, E, A Hit, P. B. 1184 For J>e boi3 was so bygge 


baytayled alofte, & stofTed wyth-inne with stout men to 
stalle hem jjer-oute, X375 Barbour Bruce xvii. 213 The 
king, .vald nocht brek doune the vail, Bot castell, and the 
toune with-ail, Stuff weill with men and vith vittaill And 
alkynd othir apparaill. Ibid. 350 Wardis. .That umi stuffit 
licht stalwardly With stanys, schot, and other thing. 1444 
Rolls of Parlt. V. 74/1 Also to stuffe the Castelles, Tounes, 
and alle maner Forteresses. X470-85 Malory A rthnr 1. i. 3s 
The kyng . . badde hyin be redy and stuffe hyra and garnyssbe 
hym, for within xl dayes he wold fetche hym oute of the 
byggest castell that he hath. 1513 Douglas AEneis ix. iv. 4 
The Troianis.. All thar deray beheld .And baith wyth 
armour and with wappynnis brycht The tour hedis thai 
stufRta.ll that nyght. Ibid. xi. ix. 51 A party of the cietezanis, 
he said, Do stuf the entreis, and the portis defend. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) III. 314 lie passit to Athell, 
And stuffit hes ilk castell that wes strang With men and 
meit. i6ii Speed 1 list. Gt. Brit. ix. xvi. § xo. 653 S. lean, 
a Towne of Normandy., which Edmund Duke of Somerset 
. .had lately fortified and shift with souldiers. 164a Yorke 
Union Hon., Battles 11 Hertford Castle.. like wise the 
Castle of Berkbampsteade, both which he stuffed with French 
Garrisons, 

fb. To furnish (troops) with support ; to rein- 
force ; to support, aid (a war). To stiff a chase 
(Sc.), to provide men for, organize a pursuit. Obs. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 8284 Menelay with his men meuyt in 
swithe, . . Restorit horn stithly, stuffit hom anon, c 1470 
Henry Wallace v. 277 To stuff the chas feyll frekis folowit 
fast. Ibid. v. 935, x. 268. 15x3 Douglas AEneis x. ii. 89 
Gif I evir into that weyr Minysterit dartis, wapynnys, or sic 
geyr ? Or jit that bargane stuffyt or bet, . . With Cupidis blynd 
lust and subtilite? Than had bene [etc.]. 1533 Bellenden 
Livy (S.T.S.) II. 77 To stuffe }>is army, .war ekit |>e auld 
centurions. 1533 Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) I II. 170 Tha 
Luke haill purpois in that samin place, Efter king Edward 
for to stuffe ane chace. c 1560 Rolland Seven Sages (Bann. 
Club) 203 Ane Empreour..Quha had greit Kings into his 
compame,. .Doing seruice. .Sum for pastime and sum to stuf 
his weii . 

+ c. To marshal (troops). Obs. 

-137S Joseph Arim. 601 ]>e stiward of Tholomer stoffes 
hem to-gedere, and seis, [etc.]. 

f 2 . To supply or furnish (a person) with arms, 
provisions, money, etc. Const, of, with . Obs. 

c 1375 Barbour Bruce xt. 47 Off tresour so stuffit is he, 
That he may vageowris haf plente, 1387-8 T, Usic Test. 
Love r. x. (Skeat) 44 If thou laudest and joyest any wight, 
for he is stuffed with soche maner richesse, thou art in that 
beleeve begyled. 14.. Sc. Acts Robt. I (1844) I. 468/2 Ilk 
lord sal cum stuffyt & puivayt [L. stuffatus\ to j>e ost of 
caryage and vyttalis as he wil be servyt. 1430-40 Lydg. 
Bochas ix. xxxviii, (1534)217, 1, not expert, nor stuffed with 
language. 143a Rolls of Parlt. IV. 410/1 The merchantes 
strangiers been stuffed so gretely therwith. c 1475 Partenay 
6378 ThysIady..To all other lades exemplair, Well stuffed 
with all maner of goodnesse. xsgx Edw. VI Jml. (Roxb. 
Club) II. 327 Then, that sheshuld be brought at her father’s 
charge three monthes before she was twelf, sufficiently 
juelled and stuffed. *59* Shaks. Rom. $• Jut tn. v. 183 A 
Gentleman . . Stuft as they say with Honourable parts, 1636 
Burton's Diary (1828) 1. 198 This day hath brought you woi k 
enough for half a year, and anothei day will stuff you suffi- 
ciently. 

t b. To arm and equip (a soldier). Alliterative 
phrase, stuffed in steel. Obs. 

la xepoMorte Arth. 1932 Wheneany stirttez to stale, stuffe 
]>ame j>e bettere, Ore thei wille be stonayede, and stroyede 
in Jone stray te londez. ai+zoA renters of A rth. 391 In stele 
was he stuffede, pat stourne vppone stede. c 1470 Henry 
Wallace v. 266 Befor him come feyli stuffyt in fyne steill. 
Ibid. x. 22 The JSotheroun was rycht douchty in thair deid, 
To gydder straik, weyll stuffyt in steyll weid. a 1483 Liber 
Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 17 Every man stuffed and 
renned [«'c] at the Kinges costes of suche defence as he coude 
best deale withall. 

1 3 . To furnish (a place) with accessories, stock, 
inhabitants ; to store with provisions, etc. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 208 Houses of office stuffed 
with plentee, c 1400 Rom. Rose 7065 So that the tour were 
stuffed wel With alle richesse temporel. 1430-40 Lydg. 
Bochas iv. ix. (1554) 107 Inacaue. .he made him to be throu, 
The place stuffed with good barking houndes. 1449 Sc. Acts 
Jos. II (1814) II.36/2 Gif ony man,, resettis ony pat or con- 
uict of tresone. , or pat stuffis the housis of {>aim )>at ar conuict 
of tresone..[they] sal be punyst as tratouris. 1523 Berners 
Froiss. I.cxxiii. 148 They fledde away, , and left their houses 
well stuffed, and graunges full of come. 1530 Palsgr. 742/1, 
I stuffe, or store a grounde with thynges that growe and en- 
crease, je peuple, 1546 Supplrc. Poore Commons (E.E.T.S.) 
79 Bringyng them [sc. children] vp other to bear wallettes, 
other eles, if thei be sturdy, to stuffe prisons, and garnysh 
galow trees. 1370-6 Lambarde Peravtb , Kent 168 This 
Weald.. was.. not planted with Townes,,. but stoared and 
stuffed with heardes of Deare. 1398 Barckley Felic. Man 
11. roi Hee buildeth his house with his sonnes money,, .and 
stuffeth it handsomely. 1603-26 Breton Paste Mad Lett. 
(Grosart) 42/1 Whose seriian ts better gouerned f whose house 
better stuffed and maintained ? 

fb. To store (goods) in a receptacle or place; to 
keep (flocks) in. a place. Obs. 

.1367 Baulehuin's Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) iii. (1600) 38 Princes 
l|ue more surely with the gathering to them men of good 
liuing & conuersation, then with treasures of mony stuffed 
in their chestes. 1396 Shaks. Tam. Shr. tr. I. 352 In luory 
cofers I haue stuft my crownes. 1603 First Pt. Jeronimo 1. 
iii. 22 Farmers that crack barns With stuffing come, yet 
starue the needy swarmes. 1606 Nottingham Rtc. IV. 280 
No person shall att any tyme hencefurthe stuffe, hould, or 
keepe any sheepe in or vpon any the sayd highwayes. 

+ 4 . To line (a helmet, a garment) with cloth, 
etc. Obs. ' 

13.. Gain, tj- Gr, Knt. 606 pe helme. .pat was stapled 
stifiy, 8c staffed wyth-inne. c 1400 Sege Jems. (E.E.T.S.) 
42a Was nojt, while J»e nyjt Iaste, bot nehyng of stedis, 
Strogelyng in stele wede & stuffyng of helmes. cx 470 Got. 
# Gaw. 735 Thai stuffit helroysia by, Breist-plait and bimy. 


1473-4 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1. 16 Gret braid clath 
to stuf ij doublatis to the King. 1332 Ibid. X. 70 Item, ane 
elne of quhite bukrame to stuff the hude and slevis. 1590 
Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 46 Deepe steele skullesin very 
nairowe brimbd hats, well stuffed for the easines of their 
heades. 

5 . To line or fill with some material as a pad- 
ding ; to distend or expand with padding ; esp. to 
fill (a bed tick, cushion, etc.) with packing in order 
to furnish a yielding support. Also with out, up. 

c 1430 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 241 Cadace wolle or flokkys, 
.. To stuffe withal thi dobbelet, and make the of proporcyon. 
1480 Wap-dr. Acc. Edru. IV (1830) 125 For making and 
stuffing of a sadelle. Ibid. 130 Federbeddes stuffed with 
downe; 1494 Act it Hen. VII, c. 19 Quyltes mattres and 
cussions stuffed with horse here. 1530 Palsgr. 741/2, 1 stuffe 
a tycke of a bedde with fethers, je empluvte. 1597 Shaks. 
2 Hen. IV, v. v. 87 Giue me your Doublet, and stuffe me 
out with Straw. 1644 Bp. Hall Set tn. 21 July, Rem. Wks. 
(1660) 135 Many a one.. hath found nothing but an image of 
clouts laid upon a bolster stuffed with Goats hair, a xjoo 
Evelyn Diary 4 Dec. 1679, The bound is made so exactly 
even, and the edges [of a billiard-table] not stuffd. 1700 
Dryden Baucis <)• Pit. 47 Two Cushions stuff’d with Straw, 
the Seat to raise, a 1716 South Sertit. (1823) V. 140 Many 
of these [Plato's scholars] found it easier to imitate Plato's 
shoulders than his philosophy, and to stuff out their gowns 
than to furnish their understandings. 1784 Cowper Task 
vi. 674 For there [sc. in the theatre] some noble lord Shall 
stuff his shoulders with king Richard’s bunch. 1827 Scott 
Surg. Dau. xi v, Horsemen.. in a sort of defensive armour, 
consisting of rich silk dresses, rendered sabre proof by being 
stuffed with cotton. 1839 J. W, Burgon Gresham 1 . iii. 210 
His breeches, which were stuffed out with cotton, were more 
useful than ornamental. Farrar Darkn. .?■ Dawn i, 

He had lingered on, chewing in his agony the tow with which 
his mattress was stuffed. 1908 Animal Management (Vet. 
Departm., War Office) 210 To stuff a collar under these cir- 
cumstances means that it is too tight when the hoise puts up 
muscle. 

transf. and fig. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Love Unknown 
48, 1 found that some had stuff'd the bed with thoughts, I 
would say, thorns. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. vi. 
22 A considerable part of Ancient times, was by the Greeks 
themselves termed yvBiKov, that is made up or stuffed out 
with fables. 1648 Gage West hid. 122 Lying words of 
miracles, wherewith they stuffe up a whole houres preaching. 
1699 Bentley Phalaris 296 His other Citations, with which 
his Margin is plentifully stuft out. 1781 Cowper Hope 105 
No need, he cries, of gravity stuff’d out With academic 
dignity devout, To read wise lectures, vanity the text, 
b. Of material : To serve as padding or stuffing. 
c 1530 in Archxologia. XXV. 303 For vj lb. of flock for to 
stuff cusshonys iiij d. X599 Shaks. Much Ado in. ii. 47 The 
Barbers man hath beeneseen with him, and the olde ornament 
of his cheeke hath alreadie stuft tennis balls. *607 — Cor. 
u. i. 98 Your Beards deserue not so honourable a graue, as 
to stuffe a Botchers Cushion. 

f o. To distend, expand (as if by padding). Obs. 
1593 Siiaks. John in. iv. 97 Greefe fils the roome vp of my 
absent childe :..Stuffes out his vacant garments with his 
forme. 1603 Hist. Caft. Stukeley I 3, The ioyfull breath 
that issues from thy lips, Comes like a lusty gale to stuffe 
our sailes. 1631 Fuller David's Sin m. xxx. (1867) 238 
Their very signs might serve to stuff the sail. X67B T. 
P[orter] Fr. Conjurer r. 4.Let his Breeches be made straight 
and stufft with Whalebone, to reduce his Limbs into a 
Spanish Posture. 

+ d. To convert {into something) by stuffing. 
Obs. (? nonce-use). 

1724 Swift Drapier's Lett. v. (1730) 176 , 1 have read, .of 
an Eastern King who put a Judge to Death for an iniquitous 
Sentence, and order'd his Hide to be stuffed into a Cushion. 

6. Cookery. To fill (the inside of a bird or ani- 
mal, apiece of meat, etc.) with forcemeat, herbs, 
etc. as a stuffing. 

c 1430 Two Coohery-bks. 1. 32 Fyrste Stuffe ]>in chekons in 
{>is wyse Ibid. 40 pan stuffe hem as )>ou stuffyst a Pigge. 
1330 Palsgr. 741/2 , 1 stuffe a podyng or suche lyk z,je farce. 
1570 in Gutch Collect. Cur. (1781) II. 6 For a lege of mutton 
to be boyled and stofed with parshleye. . viij d. 1391 A. W. 
Bk. Cookrye 12 To make puddings of a Swine, .take the guts 
clean washed, and stuffe them with the aforesaid stuffe. 1396 
Shaks. Tam, Shr. iv. iv. 101 As shee went to the Garden 
for Parseley to stuffe a Rabit. 1623 Middleton Mote Dis- 
semblers iv. 1. 154, 1 would they [the ducks] were all rotten 
10s ted, and stuft with Onions. X747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery 
ii. 26 To Stuff a Leg or Shoulder of Mutton. Ibid. 36 Take 
a Turky or Fowl, stuff the Breast with what Force-Meat 
you like. 1846 Soyer Cookery 253 Stuff the rabbits and 
roast them. 1855 [Philp] Prod. Housewife io8_Tomatas, 
to stuff.— Take some fine tomatas and scoop the inside out, 
[etc.]. 

7 . To fill out (the sk'in of a beast, bird, etc.) with 
material so as to resemble the living creature ; 
spec, in Taxidermy, to fill the skin of (a bird or 
beast) with materials to preserve it and present it 
in its natural form. 

1555 Eden Decades (Arb ,) 261 He causes them [sc. rebels] 
to be slene.. i Then to bee stuffed with chaffe, and sette 
vppe. 1392 Shaks. Row. Jul. v. i. 43 And in his needie 
shop a Tortoyrs hang, An Allegater stu f t. 1617 Moryson 
I tin. in. 163 The Cowes,, will give no Milke till the skjnne 
of the Calfe bee stuffed and set before them. *727 [E. Dor- 
rington] Philip Qttarll (1816) 66 They carried away.. the 
fine bird he had taken such pains to stuff x8*i Scott 
Kenilw. xxx, Many birds have flown as high, that I have 
seen stuffed with straw, and hung up to scare kttes. 1863 
Dickens^ Mut. vii,^I washdown at the water-sme, 

ing. ' 1913 $. Legge Forerunners^ of Christianity II. xiii. 
281 He was decapitated, and his skin stuffed with straw was 
suspended at the gate of the town. 

8 . To fill (a receptacle) ; esp. to fill by packing 
the materials closely together, to cram full- 7 'b 
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stuff out : to fill a receptacle so full that it bulges ; 
to distend with filling. 

c 144° Lydg. Hors , She fie <J ■ G. 616 When delh approchylh 
..Tne riche is shet with coloures & picture To hide his 
careyn stuffid with fowle ordure. 1515 Barclay Egl. iv. 
(1570) Cvj, Some mery fit. .Of perte of Norwiche,..Or 
buckishe Ioly well stuffed as a ton. 1596 Siiaks. i Hen. Ilf, 
1. ii. 146 If you will go, I will stuffe your Purses full of 
Crownes. 1613 J. Taylor (Water P.) Laugh be Fat Wks. 
(1630) 11. 73/1 For as a candle's stufL with cotton weeke, So 
thou ait cramm’d vp to the brim with Greeke. *646 Srit T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. n. v. 87 So a glasse stuffed with peeces 
of spunge. 2675 Hobbes Odyss. vm. (1686) 98 The Horse 
of Wood.. Stufft by Ulysses full of Warriours good. 1703 
[E. Ward] Hudibras Rediv. iv. n In's Hand a Wallet 
stuff’d with Papers. 1766G0LDSM. Vic. IV. x.l. 84 At another 
time she imagined her daughter’s pockets filled with far- 
things, a certain sign of their being one day stuffed with 
gold. 1781 CowrER Convcrsat, 310 But when unpack’d your 
disappointment groans To find it [a parcel] stuff’d with brick- 
bats, earth, and stones. 1827 Scott Surg. Dau, ii, His 
pockets stuffed out with bank-notes. 1830-60 W. Holmes 
Dorchester Giant iv, Then he bi ought them a pudding 
stuffed with plums. 1855 Kingsley IVestw. Ho l xi, As soon 
as Fortune stuffs your mouth full of sweetmeats, do you 
turn informer on her? 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 855 
The thickening of the hair is due to its being stuffed with 
fungus. 1904 B’ness von Hutten Pam 1. iii, 1 Well, Jane, 
and so here we are,’ he began, stuffing his little meerschaum 
pipe from a leather bag. 

b. Said of the filling material. ? Obs. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 25 The crustaceous Comea of 
the Creckots Eye, which I have carefully separated from all 
the matter which stuff’d it within, 1697 Duyden Mneid it. 
26 With inward Arms the dire Machine they load, And Iron 
Bowels stuff the dark Abode. 

C. To crowd, cram (a vehicle, room with per- 
sons). Also intr. for pass. To be crammed. Now 
rare. 

2572 in Hudson & Tingey Rcc. Norwich (19x0) II. 345 The 
victualling houses were stuffed with players and dronkerdes, 
X799 Sir M. Hunter Jr nl. 27 Feb. (1804) 138 On the wed- 
dmg-day we assembled at ten o’clock, Jews and Christians; 
the room as full ns it could stuff. 1829 C. Rose Four Yrs. 
S. Africa 10 Tile long heavy waggon.. hired for the day, 
and stuffed with black damsels. 

d. U.S. 1 To put fraudulent votes into (a ballot- 
box) ’ (W. 19 x 1 ). 

1872 Schele de Veru Americanisms 272 . 1506 Q. Rev. 
July 283 The interval had been devoted to stuffing the bal- 
lot-boxes'. 

9. fig. a. To fill, crowd (speech, etc.) until 
something (usually something objectionable). 

a 1568 Ascii am Scholem. 11. (Arb.) 112 Som man., is ouer 
full of words, sentences, and matter, and yet all his words 
be proper. . . His whole matter grownded vpon good reason, 
and stuffed with full arguments. 2576 Fleming Panopl. 
Epist. xa6 It shall not neede to stuffe iny letter with par- 
ticularities. 2392 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. iv. 134, I will not 
looke vpon your Masters lines. I know they are stuft with 
protestations, And full of new-found oathes. x6xo Holland 
Camden's Brit. (1637) 370 Stuffed hee [Nennius] hath that 
little booke with many a pretty lie. 1647 Clarendon Hist. 
Reb, 1. § ri Those accusations, .are commonly stuffed with 
many odious generals, lhat the proofs seldom make good. 
1682 Drvden Medal Ep. Whigs, Your Seditious Pamphlets 
are stuff'd with particular Reflexions on him. 1707 Hearne 
Collect. 22 Apr. (O.H.S.) II. 8 His Discourse was stuff'd 
with Anglicisms. X768 Walpole Hist. Doubts 123 John 
Rous.. is an author to whom no credit is due, from the lies 
and fables with which his work is stuffed. 1817 Jas. Mill 
Brit. India III. i. 35 The absurdities, with which, .a bill of 
indictment is frequently stuffed. 1876 F. Harrison Choice 
ofBks. iv. (1886) 84 A book stuffed with curious facts. 

b. To fill (a person, his mind, heart, etc.) with 
ideas, feelings, etc. Also with up. 

153X Tin dale Expos, 1 John (1537) 77 They be so full 
stuffed wyth lyes, that they can receaue notliyng els. c 1550 
Tottel's Misc. ( Arb.) 234 , 1 see well, .by the sighes that thou 
oulthrowest, That thou art stuffed full of wo. 1383 T. 
Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 11. xii. 47 b, Fortune., 
stuffed the hearteofthe Athenians with.. insatiable ambi- 
tion. 1387 Turberv. Trag. T. 74 The Queene perceiuing 
this In mockage to be ment Of Alboyne..Was stuff with 
raging rancour straight. 1393 Shaks. John iv. ii. 133D0 
not seeke to stuffe My head with more ill newes : for it is 
full. i6ix W. Trumball Let. 17 Feb. in 10th Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. App. 1. 563 These Provinces are no lesse 
stuffed with the unlikely newes of the King of Spaine’s 
inclination to malche with y B Lady Elisabeth then the 
Courte of Madrid. 162* Fletcher Span. Curate iv.v, 
Pray ye buy Books, . .You have a learned head, stuff it with 
Libraries. 1640 Fuller etc. Abel Rediv. ^ Cowpcr (1631) 
56a These men were stuffed with such pride, self-conceit, 
disdain, and intolerable contempt, that [etc.]. 1642 D, ' 

Rogers Naaman iio They were stuft so full of their own 
skill and knowledge, that they scorned his simplicity. 1742 
Pope Dunciad iv. 249 For thee we dim the eyes, and stuff 
the head With all such reading as was never lead. 2876 
Tennyson Harold 11. ii, I have often talk'd with Wulfnoth, 
And stuff'd the boy with fears that these may act On Harold 
when they meet. 1876 F. Harrison Choice ofBks. i, (1886) 

2 Now, to stuff our minds with what is simply trivial, simply 
curious., this is to close our minds to what is solid and en- 
larging. 1889 Jerome Three Men in Boat 7 Don't stuff up 
your head with things you don’t understand. 

c. slang. To ' cram ’, hoax, humbug (a person). 
Also with tip. 

1844 * Jon. Slick ' High Life N. York I. xxj, I wonder if 
these leetle coots think I'm soft enough to believe that [etc.], 

. .They don’t stuff me up that way, any how, if I did come 
from the country. 2839 Ifotten's Slang Diet. 104 Stuff, to 
make false but plausible statements, to praise ironically, to 
make game of a person,— literally to stun bim with gammon 
or falsehood. 1885 Harper's Mag. Apr. 730/1 ‘ Thai chat- 
ter-box Lenoir was joking,’ he said ; 1 be ? was stuffing you to 
see how much you would both swallow.' 
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10. To fill (oneself, one's stomach, etc.) to reple- 
tion with. food. Also said of the food. 

a 1400-50 Wars Alex. 4436 Joure mawis je fill, With 
bakin mete . . Stuffis so jour stomake with stullis & of wynes. 
c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 133 The ryche man sit 
stuffyd at his stable [read table], The poore man stant 
hungry at_ the gate. 1383 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's 
Voy. m. xi, gr Wines, .wherof they do stuffe them selues 
so ful. 1600 W eakest goeth to Wall Bab, O for one pot 
of mother Bunches Ale,, .it would cleare my sight, comioit 
my heart, and stuffe my veines. 1607 Shaks. Cor. v. i. 
53 When we haue stufft These Pipes, and these Conuey- 
ancesofour blood With Wine and Feeding, we haue suppler 
Soules Then in our Priest-like Fasts. 1637 Sparrow Bk. 
Com. Prayer 156 Aerius and his followers.. using early 
to fill themselves with flesh and wine with which being full 
stuft they.. scoff at the Cntholjck Christians folly. 1667 
Milton P. L. x.601 Ravin, .which here, though plenteous, 
all too little seems To stuff this Maw. 1749 Fielding Tom 
Jones xii. xii, (1806) 111 . 197 He was prevailed upon, not 
only to stuff himself with tneir food, but to taste some of 
their liquors. 1800 Shelley On a Cat i, It waits for some 
dinner To stuff out its own little belly. 1897 A libit it's Syst. 
Med. II. 1043 The latter [i. e. an Indian].. has so to auff 
his stomach three or four times a day, that dilatation of 
that organ.. must necessarily ensue. 1903 G. H. Lorimer 
Lett. Self made Merch. xvii. 249 [He] Stuffed himself till his 
hide was stretched as tight as a sausage skin, 
b. To cause (a patient) to eat to repletion. Also, 
to treat (a disease) by feeding up the patient. 

1789 W. Buchan Dow, Med. (1790)143 Stuffing the patient 
with sweetmeats and other delicacies is likewise very per- 
nicious. 1849 Thorrau Week on Concord Wed. Writ. (1893) 

I. 338 Stuff a cold and starve a cold are but two ways. 1899 
Allbutt's Syst, Med. VIII. 163 A cure was effected simply 
by stuffing them with food. 

f c. To satiate, glut. Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 741/2 , 1 am as moche stuffed at the stomacke 
with the savour of this meate as if I had eaten a great 
mealet jc suis autant as sonny en lestomac [etc.]. 1603 
Daniel Def, Ryme H6b, Those continuall cadences of 
couplets.. runne on, with.. a kinde of certaintie which stuffs 
the delight rather then inteitaines it. 

d. intr. for ref. To gorge oneself with food. 

2726 Swift To a Lady in Heroic Style 232 Let them 

neither starve nor stuff. 2728 [De Foe] Street-Robberies 14, 
I.. call’d for my Dinner, and stufft heartily. 2760-72 H. 
Brooice Fool ofQnal. (1809) III. 142 Gluttony stuffs till it 
pants, and unbuttons and stuffs again. 2794 J. Webster 
Agric . Galloway 16 They go to the plough at 6 m the morn- 
ing, and return at 2 in the afternoon ; when they begin to 
feed, (or stuff which is their phrase). 2797 Jane Austen 
Sense 4- Scnsib. xxx, And such a muiberty tree in one corner I 
Lord ! how Charlotte and I did stuff the only time we weie 
there ! 2840 Barham Ingol. Leg. Ser, 1. Bagman's Dog 351 
The Bagman bluff Continued to ‘stuff’, Of the fat, and the 
lean, and the tender and tough. 

e. trans. To gorge (food). Also with down. 

2743 Mrs. E. Montagu Corr. (1906) 1 . 142 Wishing many 

good things to a boy who was stuffing a luncheon of bread 
and butter. 2773 J. J ekyll Corr. (1 894) 24 At six they stuff 
bread and cakes and wine. 1829 Ibid. 80 Loid Yarmouth 
again takes, .a large party of us in the Admiralty barge next 
week to stuff whitebait at the ‘ Artichoke ’ beyond Green- 
wich. 2908 G. K. Chesterton Man who was Thursday 
169 They paused for a few minutes only to stuft down coffee 
and coarse thick sandwiches at a coffee stall. 

II. To fill (an aperture, cavity, etc.) by thrusting 
something tightly in ; hence, to slop up, to plug ; 
f to stop (a tooth). Also of a material : To fill 
up so as to block (an apeiture). 

2393 Shaks. Rich. II, 1. i. 44 Once more, the more to aggra- 
uate the note, With a foule Traitors name stuffe I thy 
throte. 2683 Sir K. Digby’s C/tym. Secrets 139 The Ashes 
must be taken out.. that they may not stuff up the place. 
2724 Swift A tisw. to Dr. Delany 39 Misc. 1735 V. 21 Which 
made my Grand-Dame always stuff-her-Ears. 2824 Scott 
St. Ronaid s xxiv, I would rather . . that my ears were stuffed 
with the earth of the grave than that they should again 
hear your voice ! 2824 C, K. Sharpe Con’. (1888) II. 523 
Had I not been under the hands of.. the dentist, touching 
a diabolicaj tooth, which cannot be stuffed, and I am sweer 
to pull. 2833 J. Rennie Alph. Aughng 36, 1 found an old 
willow stump full of holes stuffed with clay. 2884 J. Gilmour 
Mongols vi. 91 The hero., stuffing the mouth of the hole with 
his while bonnet, 

fo. To fill up (a joint or other space) by cram- 
ming something in ; spec, in Building, to fill in the 
inside (of a wall) with concrete or rubble. ? Obs. 

2602 R. Johnson Kingd. 4 - Commw. (1603) 131 Commonly 
the wals of strong places are built of great beames stuffed 
with turffe or mosse, leauing loop-holes for their shot. 2726 
Leoni Alberti's Archit. I. 46/1 Let them be.. as. broad as 
the Wall, that there may be no need to stuff the middle with 
i ubbish. Ibid. 47/1 The Ancients made it a rule in stuffing - 
their Walls, not to continue the stuffing uninterrupted. to 
the heighth of above five foot. 2776 G. Slmple Building 
in Water 78 He treats largely of.. filling (or stuffing as he 
calls it) the inside with small Stones, and Lime-liquid. 

+ 12. Of bodily humours: To clog, choke up (the 
body, its organs, vessels, etc.). Also with up . Obs. 

c 2330 Judic. Urines ni. ii. 48 Yf lhat parte of the hede 
be agreued & stuffed or stonyed, through euyll humours 
and fumosites. Ibid. ni. vii. 31 b, Whan y® liuer is .stopped 
& stuffed through mater of euyl humours. 2385 Lupton 
Thous. Notable Things (2673) 280 Whosoever is stuffed in 
the Stomach with tough or hard fiegm. 2618 Latham and 
Bk. Falconry xxviii. 231 Whensoeuer you shall.. haue such 
a Hawke that is any whit stuft in the head. 2657 J . Cooke 
tr. J. Hall’s Sel, Observ. Engl. Bodies 98 The stomach 
being stuffed and burdened with ill humors. 27x0 Fuller 
Pharmacopoeia (17x9) 98 It. .stuffs up the loaded Bronchia 
with a fresh Income of Filth. 2730 J. Theobald Medulla 
Med. Univ. 63 This Gargle.. is to cleanse and scour the 
Glands of the Month from the Phlegmatic Matter, that 
stuffs and swells them. 


+ b. To cause stuffiness in (the head or nose). 

155S Wat reman Fardle Facitms ti. i. xx6 The plenty of 
swiete odours, and sauours in those quarters, doeth verely 
stuff y 9 smelling. 2599 Shaks. Much Ado m. iv, 64 Beat. 
I am stuft cosin, I cannot smell. 2620 Venner Via Recta 
ii. 39 The moie bitter it be drunken, the more it filleth 
and stuflfeth the head. 

13. To thrust (something, esp. loose materials) 
tightly into a receptacle or cavity. Also fig. Also 
with away, in. 

2579 W. Wilkinson Confnt. Four. Love 44 b, The Ro- 
man istes so cloyed the church with their fona festiuals, leud 
Legendes, and stuffed into the seruice of God such store of 
idle leuelations, ..that [etc.]. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 365 Put 
them [the rose-leaves] into a Sweet Dry Earthen Bottle,., 
stuffing them close together. 1649 Milton Tenure Kings 
(ed. 2) 57 They, in a cautious line or two here and there 
stuft ip, are onely verbal against the pulling down or 
punishing of Tyrants. 2809 Malkin Git Bias vi. i. (Rtldg.) 
213, .1. bought these dresses, into which we may stuff an 
inquisitor, a notary, and an alguazil, and play the parts. 
2854 Surtees Handley Cr. v. (1901) 1 . 42 With hands stuffed 
into his front pockets. 2878 Chamb. Jml. xg Jan. 42/2 A 
woman was busy making a clearance of such articles as she 
could stuff away in corners and behind chairs. 2902 W. R. 

H . Trovvbri dge Lett, her Mi other to Elis. xxi. 100 She stuffed 
her handkerchief into her mouth to keep from shrieking. 
1904 Bridges Dimeter 280 He, like a hurried thief, Stuffs 
his rich silks into too small a bag. 2907 J. H. Patterson 
Man-Eaters of Tsavo xxiv. 276 Courageously stuffing his 
left arm right into the great jaws. 

b. To pack tightly (a person) in a confined space; 
to crowd (a number of persons together). Also with 
down , up. 

2728 Vanbr. & Cib. Provok'd Husb. 11, i. 26 One has 
really been stufft up in a Coach so long, that— Pray Madam 
—could not I get a little Powder for my Hair ? 1770 Lang- 
horne Plutarch, Pericles (1879) 1 . 196/1 A number of people 
stuffed together.. in small huts, 2785 Mrs. Inchbald I'll 
tell you what r. i. (1787) 10 If we are stuffed jnto a coach. 
2900 Elin. Glyn Visits Elis. 195 There I was, taken off to 
a sofa.. and stuffed down between Godmamma and the 
Marquis’s mother. 

intr. for rejl. 2749-30 Mrs. Delany Life fy Corr. (1861) 
II. S35i I cannot forgive Mrs. J. stuffing into your chariot. 

14. Leather-manuf. To dress (a skin) with a 
coating of dubbing or stuffing. 

2844 Newton’s Loud. Jml. Conj. Ser. XXV. 247 When 
the skin or hide is taken out ot tan.. the patentees oil the 
grain with good clean oil, then stuff the fleshy side with 
a mixture of oil, tallow, and turpentine, and hang it up to 
dry. 2883 H. R. Procter Tanning 193 The process of 
currying consists in softening.. the hides and skins.. and in 
saturating or * stuffing ’ them with fatty matters. 

15. Comb. : stuff-guts, one who is addicted to 
gorging the stomach ; in quot. at/rib. 

1875 Browning Aristofih. Apot. 112 In me, ’t was equal- 
balanced flesh rebuked Excess alike in stuff-guts Glaukctes 
Or starveling Chairephon. 

+ Stuff, vf Obs. [a. OF. eslofer (mod.F. iloufi 
fer). = Pr. cstofar : of obscure origin.] - 

1. trans. To stifle, suffocate. 

1387 Trkvisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 289 Fora3enstan hondred 
of Egbert his knyjtes, )>at were pale men and lene, come a 
bowsand J>at were rody and fat, and were raper i-stuffed 
[L. sitffocandi\ wiji swoot pan with blood. Ibid. 449 Amonkc 
. .fil doun of a bngge into a water, and was i-stufled [w.n 
y-stoffed ; L. suffocatus est\. 2398 — Barth. De P, R. v. 
xxiv. (Bodl. MS.), And jif pe matereis colerike and woode 
it stuffejj fie beest & sleep anon, c 2460 Brut cxxxiii. 238 
(MS. Douce 323) pere was grete hete. . pat al stuffed [c 1400 
studied : see Stifle v. i b] was. 2330 Palsgr. 741/2 , 1 stuffe 
a man with stynkynge savour, jc empunaysis. Ibid., I stuffe 
one up, I stoppe his bieathe, je suffaque. I wyll take the 
ayre, I was almoste stuffed up in the prease. 2622 T. Taylor 
Comm. Titus i. 6 (1619) 107 He that hath beene in a noy- 
some place is stuffed. 1636 Featly Clovis Myst, xl. 618 We 
all that have lived in the pleasures of sinne, have our senses 
stuffed and debilitated. 

2. intr. To become out of biealh. Sc. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace v. 285 His hors stuffyt, for the way 
was depe and lang. c 2470 Gol. <$• Gaw. 830 Quhen he is 
stuffit, than strike. 

3. To render stifling. 

2662 Boyle Def. Doctr. Spring Air m. xviii. 81 [The Ah] 
may thereby become sometimes more stufft, and sometimes 
more destitute of adventitious Exhalations. 

+ Stuff, S '. 3 Obs. rare. Var. of Stow o . 2 
2587 Holinshed Chron . 1 . 173/2 He commanded that such 
pledges as had beene deliuered to his father by cerLeine 
noble men. .should baue their noses slit, and their eares 
stuffed [1577 stoued], 

+ Stuffage. Obs. [f. Stuff sbP and vf + -age.] 

I , The act of stuffing or filling full; concr. the 
material with which, a receptacle is stuffed. 

2639 H. More Immort. Soul 11. ii. (1723) 64 Upon any jog 
this Box receives, supposing all the stuffage thereof has 
Sense, it is evident, that the several things therein must be 
differently affected. 1683 — Cursory Rejl. on Baxter s 
Which is such an impertinent Stuffage of the Mind, that the 
Understanding is not theieby perfected, but buidened. 2600 
Norris Rejl. Cond. Hunt. Life {1601) 51 It must needs be 
a veiy unedifying Stuffage of Mind. 

2. Path. Obstructed condition, stoppage. 

2762 Phil.' Trans. L 1 I. 064 Inflammatory fever, attended 
with ..swelling and soreness, and stuffage of the nose. 

+ Stuffat, -et. Sc. Obs. ft ad. F. estafette : 
see Estafette.] ? A groom, lackey; perh. only a 
vague term of abuse. 

1300-20 Dunbar Poems lx. 27 Stuffettis, strekouris, and 
stafische strummellis. 2350 Lyndesay Tragedy 373 Bot not 
to rebaidis new cum frome the roste: Nor of ane stuffat 
stollin out of ane stabyll. 

Sfcuffata, incorrect foim of Stufata. 
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STUFFED, 


1188 


STUFFY, 


Stuffe, obs. form of Stiff a. 

Stuffed (st»ft), fifil. a. [f. Stuff ». 1 + -ed *.] 

1. "|* a. Well stored or provided (obs.). b. In 
later use, of a receptacle : Filled full, crammed ; 
also with out. 

c 1440 Protitp. Parv. 481/1 Stuffyd wythe stoore. install - 
ratus. *483 Caxton Cato sh, A noble and well stufled 
lybrary. xsg6 Shaks. i Hen. IV, it. iv. 497 That huge Bom- 
bard of Sacke, that stuft Clonke-bagge of Guts. 164s Mu . 
ton Apol. Sweet, ix His own stufft magazm, and hoard of 
slanderous inventions. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. vi.v, 
Men of Agio,., with stuffed purses. 1898 B. Gregory Side 
Lights 495 Rescued, .from the stuffed-out wallet of oblivion. 

1 0 . Stuffed man : A wealthy man, a man of 
substance. Obs. 

c 1400 Beryu 1730 The Burgeys was a stuffid man, here 
lakkid noon deynte. 

f d. fig. Full, complete. Obs. 

1611 Shaks. Win/. T. 11. i. 185, I haue dispatch’d in post, 
. .Cleomines and Dion, whom you know Of stuff 'd-suffi- 
ciency. 

2. Of a garment, cushion, or the like : Filled out 
with some distending or stiffening material. Also 
with out. 

1467 Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 57 Leve your short stuf- 
fede dowWettes and your pleytid gownys. 1630 Weldon 
Crt. fas. I (1651) 164 His Breeches in great pleits and full 

stuffed. 1 828 Lytton Pelham liii, One of N ’s best 

stuffed coats. 1836 Olmsted Slave States 327 A stufled 
easy-chair. 1858 J. Baron Scudamore Organs $3 The floor- 
sweeping and stuffed-out dresses of ladies, in juxtaposition 
with the short and scant garments of the poorer women. 
x8ga E. Reeves Homeward Bound 225 Our donkeys had 
no saddles : a stuffed sack was fastened on mine. 

3. Of a dead animal, its skin : Filled with cotton, 
tow, etc., so as to preserve it and present the 
natural form of the living animal. 

*S 95 Shaks. John 1. i. 141 And if. . My armes [were] such 
eele-skins stuff. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Jonrn. France I. rx The 
great stuffed dog is a curiosity. 1818 Scott Rob Roy v, 
Huge antlers of deer, ..interspersed with the stuffed skins 
of badgers, . .andother animals of the chase. 1852 Dickens 
Bleak Ho. xxxvii, Two stuffed and dried fish in glass cases, 

4. Of a fowl, joint, fish, etc. : Filled, with force- 
meat or minced seasoning before cooking. Stuffed 
eggs : see qnot. 1883 . 

i7ag H. Carey Poems (ed. 3) 128 He gave her a Collation 
of Buns, Cheesecakes, Gammon of Bacon, Stuff'd-beef, and 
Bottled-Ale. 185a R. B, Mansfield Log Water Lily 25 
A stuffed goose and other delicacies. 1883 Amer. Dishes 
193 Stuffed Eggs.— Cut six hard-boiled eggs in two. Take 
out the yolks and mash them fine. Add two teaspoonfuls 
of butter, one of cream. . . M ix all thoroughly. Fill the eggs 
from the mixture, and put them together. 

5. Stopped up, obstructed ; said esp. of a bodily 
organ when diseased. Of the head or brain ; Op- 
pressed by a feeling of obstruction. Also with tip. 

1584 Cogan Hav. Health cxi. 99 Almonde butter.. good 
for astuffed brest. 1711 Swinr jrnl.to Stella x Sept., My 
head is pretty well, only.. sometimes it feels very stufft. 
177a Lady M. Coke Jrnl. 15 Jan. (1896) IV. 10 Her head 
was so stuff’d that She was obliged to hold her head over 
hot water. 1833 Browning Andrea del Sarto 80 In their 
vexed, beating, stuffed and stopped-up brain. 1904 Sladen 
Playing the Game n. ix. Rich never could sing in tune, and 
he whistled like a stuffed-up dog- whistle. 
fig. 1603 Shaks. Macb.v. iii. 44 And with some sweet 
Obhulous Antidote Cleanse the stufft bosotne, of that peril- 
lous stuffe Which weighes vpon the heart. 

Staffer (st» -fai). [f. Stuff tj.i + -er I.] 

1. A person who stuffs or fills ; one whose trade 
it is to stuff (e. g.) dead animals or cushions. 

x6rx Cotgr., Embourreur , a stuffer, bumbaster, or puffer 
vp of things with flockes, haire, &c. 1694 Motteux Rabelais 
v. Prognost. v. 236 Stuffersand Bumbasters of Pack-saddles. 
1862 Jukes Stud. Man. Geol. (ed. 2) 4x1 note , To speak of 
scientific men as 1 mere beetle-hunters and bird-stuflfers ’. 
1893 W. H. Hudson Idle Days Patagonia xii. 183 In mu- 
seums . . the stuffer’s work is endurable because useful. 1905 
Daily Chron. 16 Mar. 8/7 Upholsterer. — Good stuffer wants 
Job. 

2. A machine or implement used for stuffing. 

a Knight Diet. Mech ., Stuffer, a machine for packing 
ng; as, 1. A machine for stuffing horse-collars. 1883 
R. Haldane Workshop Rec. Ser. n, 443/2 [The tomatoes] 
are fed by the 1 stuffer a cylinder worked by a treadle, 
into the cans. 1909 Teachers' Assembly Herald X3 Apr. 
xg/x Other tools [for bird-stuffing].. long stuffers, bone- 
cutters. 

Stuffet : see Stuffat. 

Stuffily (sttrfili), adv. [f. Stuffy a. + -ly 2 j 
I n a stuffy manner; fig. in a manner that lacks 
freshness or interest. 

1894 K. Gbahame Pagan Papers 113 They spent the 
greater part of their time stuffily m-doors. 1902 S. E. White 
Biased Trail xy, The parlour. .was a small square apart- 
ment cairpeted in dark Brussels, and stuffily glorified in the 
bourgeois manner by [tasteless furniture], rgxa Nation 
20 Apr. 84/1 So he [a dull writer] goes stuffily on his way. 

Stuffiness (sto'fines). [-ness.] The quality 
of being stuffy. 

1*1. Thickness or closeness of texture. Obs. 

x6xi Cotgr., Corps.. [in cloth, or stuffe) substance, lacke, 
stuffinesse. 

2. The condition of being close or ill-ventilated. 
1859 W, H. Gregory Egypt II. 164 The smallness of the 
bedrooms, which we should consider conducive to much 
stuffiness. 1908 R. Bagot A. Cuthbert vii. 63 Passengers 
who, like himself, preferred the fresh air on deck to the 
stuffiness of the saloon. 


3 The state or sensation of stoppage and obstruc- 
tion in the throat or nose. 

1862 Geo. Eliot in Cross Life II. xii. 279 As soon as one 
[cold] has departed with the usual final stage of stuffiness. 
1884 M. Mackenzie />/.!•, Throat hr Nose II. 313 The patient 
almost always experiences a feeling of * stuffiness ’ in the 
nose. 1808 Allbutt's Syst. Med, V. 289 A more or less 
general disagreeable stuffiness of the respiratory tiact. 

Stuffing (sto-fiij), 1 >61. sb. [-ing 1.] 

1. The action of Stuff o. 1 , or the result of this 
action ; f the strengthening of an army or military 
position (obs.)) filling or cramming with material ; 
gorging, eating to repletion. 

1333 Bellenden Livy rv. L (S. T. S ) II. 51 pe Wolchis & 
equis brandisand in sa grete Ire for stuffing of verrigo aganis 
Jmme [L. ob commumtam Verruginem ]. Ibid. v. xvii. II. 
206 Be stuffing of he first batallis the myd batall was drawne 
furth thyn and walk. 1551-2 Act 3 <$• 6 Edw. VI, c. 23 An 
Acte for the true stuffynge of Featherbeddes, Mattresses, 
and Quyssheons. 1381 Reg. Privy Council Scot. III. 377 
For the tressonable stuffing .and withhalding of certane 
hotftsis and strenlhis aganh his Hienes. 1394 Kyd Cornelia 
v. 122 To purchase, fame to our posterities, By stuffing of 
our tropheies in their houses, I7ia-X3 Swift Jrnl. to Stella 
12 Mar., 1 cannot endure above one dish ; nor ever could 
since 1 was a boy, and loved stuffing. x8zo Scott Mouast. 
ix, These cowled gentry, that think of nothing but quaffing 
and stuffing I 1896 Allbutl's Syst. Med. 1 . 463 1 he supple- 
mentary stuffings at tuck shops are a fertile source of feeble 
health. 

b. Obstruction of the throat, nose, or chest by 
catarrh ; the sensation produced by this. 

x6ox Holland Pliny xxvr. viii, II. 230 The same may bee 
taken . . for the stuffing and other imperfections of the bt east. 
x6x8 Latham 2nd Bk. Falconry xxix. 13a Of the Rye or 
stuffing in the Head. 1702 Post Man 13-13 Jan. 2/2 Advt., 
In a Cough or Cold.. where there is Pain, and stuffing in 
the Head. 1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xviii, 208 
Blooded last night for cough and stuffing of chest. 

2. The material with which a receptacle is stuffed 
or tightly filled. 

1330 Palsgr. 277/2 StufTyng of a saddell, lourree. 1373-6 
Act 18 Elis. c. 13 No Goldsmythe.. shall. .usc..Sotner 
Amell or other Stuffinges whatsoever, .more then ys neces- 
sarie, 2628 tr. Hathien's Povttrfull Favorite 103 Meate 
being denied to Drusus, lice had eaten the stuffings of his 
bed, 1726 Leoni Alberti's Arc/tit. 1 . 47 or, There are two 
sorts of Stuffing; the one. .with which we fill the hollow., 
between the two Shells, consisting of Mortar and broken . . 
Stone. 2748 Richardson Clarissa V 1 . 137 Four old tuikey- 
worked chairs, . . the stuffing stai ing out. *823 Scott Quen- 
tin D. xxxiv, In the stuffing of my saddle you will find a 
rich purse of gold pieces. 2842 J. Aiton Dorn. Ecoit. (1857) 
x66 A peiSonwith the scoop goes immediately before the 
one who puts in the stuffing [in a drain]. 1879 G. B. Goode 
Caial. Ant in. Resources U.S. 170 Preparation of curled 
hair for stuffings. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 532 Russian 
horse-hair which, .had served as stuffing for an easy chair. 

b. Cookery. Forcemeat or other seasoned mix- 
ture used to fill the body of a fowl, a hollow in a 
joint of meat, etc., before cooking. 

1338 Elyot Diet., Fartllc, stuffynge, or that wherewith 
any foule is crammed or franked. 1398 Epulario Hjh, If 
you can deuise a better stuffing, you may: then fry them in 
oyle. 1675 Hannah Woolley Geutlew, Comp. *3 4 Make a 
farsing or stuffing of all manner of sweet Herbs minced very 
small. 1719 London & Wise Compl. Gard. 192 The Leaves 
of this Plant are very good both in Pottage and in Stuffings, 
1846 Soyer Cookery 129 Fill the belly of the fish with stuff- 
ing. 1887 Spots ’ Househ. Man, 460 Sauces, Butters, Gra- 
vies, Stuffings, &c. 

+ C. fig. (e.g. literary ‘ padding’). Obs. 

*5S°.Bale Engl. Votaries it. (1331) 36 Muche good stuff- 
ynge is in tliys bulle, whan it iudgeth marryage a forny- 
cacyon. i6ox B. Jonson Poetaster v. i. 16 Hollow statues, 
which the best men are, Without Promethean stuffings 
leacht from heauen I 1641 Milton Ch, Govt . 11. 41 Men 
whose learning and belelf lies in marginal stuffings. 1804 
Ann. Rev. II. 63 /x The doctor relates such daily occurrences, 
as would be esteemed too dull and unimportant for what is 
technically called, stiff ng, in a garrison gazette. 

d. To knock , beat, take the stuffing out of (an 
animal, person, etc.) : to reduce to a state of weak- 
ness or flabbiness, take the strength or conceit out 
of. colloq. 

1887 F. Francis Jun. Saddle If Mocassin 123 Get up!— 
get up, or I’ll beat the stuffing out of you I 1895 Westm. 
Caz. 19 July7/x We will knock the stuffing out of the parties 
during the next ten years. 1906 ' L. Malet ’ Far Horizon 
v. 49 There is nothing to compare with a misalliance for 
taking the stuffing out of anyone. 

3. Leatker- manuf. The process of rubbing with 
a mixture of fish-oil and tallow ; the mixture used 
for this. 

. 1851-4 Tomlinson Cycl. Use/. Arts II. 35/2 When the skin 
is thoioughlycleansed,.. the process of stuffing ordubbing. . 
is performed. 1882 Encycl. Brit. XIV. 386/2 A stuffing, or 
dubbing, of cod oil ana tallow isiubbed into both sides of 
the skin. 

4. attrib. and Comb, as stuffing cloth , work ; 
stuffing-box Machinery , a chamber packed with 
fluid-tight elastic material, through which a piston- 
rod or shaft is made to pass in order to prevent 
leakage at the orifice through which it leaves or 
enters a vessel ; similarly stuffing-gland, ring ; 
stuffing drum = stuffing wheel) fBtuflfing stick 
(see quot.) ; stuffing wheel, a revolving hollow 
drum in which leather is subjected to 1 stuffing ’. 

1798 Report. Arts ff Manuf. (1799) X. 290 C, shews the 
"stuffing-box,, through which thespmdle must come, to work 
the chains, x88x Camfin Mcclt. Eng in. 113 The joint is 


made steam-tight by enclosing the exliemity of the steam- 
pipe in a stuffing-box. 1522 in Archieologia XXV. 462 Item 
p d for "stuffyng clothe for the plyts [of a gown], xjd. 1897 
C. T. Davis Manuf. Leather (ed. 2) 221 Freeman's '"Stuffing 
Drum. 1885 Lock Workshop Rec. Ser. iv. 102/t The 
plunger is of stone- ware, accuiateiy ground to fit the "stuff- 
ing-gland. 1797 Cure Coal Viewer 59 Pistons. .should be 
i or $ less than the cylinder, the "stuffing ring stands 4 
i nebes from the side. x688 Holme A rmory in. v. 273/1 The 
"Stuffing Stick.. is.. made of tough Wood or Iron, being a 
little bent at the end, with a nick in it ; by the help whereof, 
all parts of the seat of a Cushion, Chair, or Stool, are equally 
filled. x88a Encycl. Brit. XIV. 389/1 The currier's "stuffing 
wheel. 1726 Leoni A Iberti's A rchit. 1 . 35 a, Pumice Stone 
. . is . . theproperest . . for the "stuffing work of Vaults. 

Stu'mng, ppl. a. [f. Stuff v. 1 + -ing 2 .] i n 
obs. sense : That stuffs or clogs the organs of 
bieathing; that produces a sense of obstruction; 
oppressive to the head or lungs. 

1570-80 North Plutarch, Sertorins (1595) 631 When they 
should draw their breathes, this stuffing ayre and dust came 
in at their mouthes so fast, that they had much a do to hold 
out two dayes. 1633 Culpepper Engl. Physic, enlarged 
(1656) 98 The scent of the whole Plant [sc. Featherfew] is 
very strong, and stuffing. 1727 [Dorrington] Philip Quarlt 
19 Stale roasted Roots, which eat much pleasanter than the 
fresh, and are less stuffing. 

Stu-flless, a. nonce-wd. [f. Stuff sb. + -less.] 
Wanting in 1 stuff’ or substance. 

1913 J, E. Flecker Samarkand 57 [Don Juan), Thai 
disastrous lie Which makes a god of stuflless Unity. 

t Sta'ffly, adv. Obs. rare -1 . [f. Stuff sb. + 

-LY 2 .] With abundance of stuff or material. 

1381 A. Hall Iliad ix. 162 The Egiptian Thebes.. With 
people ful so stuffy Hide. 

t Stuffure. Obs. Also 5 -ur, -er. [a. AF. (e)stuj- 
fure = Anglo-L. ( e)siuffura , OF. estoffure, material 
for ornament or outfit, f. estoffer Stuff vX\ 

1. Material used for furnishing, supply, or outfit. 

£1440 Promp. Parv. 481/1 Stuffe, or stuffure, staurum, 

instauracio. *463-4 Rolls of Parlt. V. 503/1 That noo 
Yomaii .. use nor were in the aray for his body, env bolsters 
nor stuffe of Wolle.., nor other stuffer in his Doublet, save 
lynyng. 1467-8 Ibid. 596/2 Kepei of oure Stuflur’ within 
cure Castell of Wyndesore. 1488 in Lib. Cust. Vtllee Nor- 
hamptoniee (1895) 10 Arowe hedes silk wex ffethurs and other 
stuffures and necessaries. 

2. Cookery. Stuffing, forcemeat. 

c 1440 A tic. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 453 Qwlien hit 
is braiet smal take up the stuffure, and do hit in a cnargeour. 
1 1450 Two Cookery-bks. 11. 76 Take faire yongc beef, And 
suet of a fatte beste, or of Motion, and hak all this on a 
horde small;.. then make a faire large Cofyn, and couche 
som of this stuflur in. 

Stuffy (stirfi), a. [f. Stuff jA 1 + -y.] 

+ 1. Full of stuff or substance, lit. and fig. Obs. 

1331-2 Act s S[ 6 Edw. VI, c. 6 § 3 The good perfecte and 
stuffy makinge of the same Clothe. x6xx Cotgr., Sub- 
stantieux, substantiall, sniffle. 1620 T. Granger Div. 
Logtke 69 By amplifications, and illustrations an o ration is 
made stuffie, and fatted. 1642 Fuller Holy ff Prof St. v. 
xviii. (1652) 479 A mighty fire was made, and . . (as if that 
pure Element of it self had been too fine and slender .effectu- 
ally to torment him) they made the flame more stiffe and 
stuffie, by the mixture of pitch and brimstone, a 1636 Vines 
Lord's-Supp. v. (1657) 64 This Sacrament of the Gospel is an 
after Supper modicum, full of spiritual signification, but not 
so stuffie for outward matter, that [etc.]. 1667 W. Cavendish 
New M cth. Dressing Horses 62 They . . are to be Short from 
the Head to the Croup, and Stuffy. 

2 . 01 a room, building, etc. : 111- ventilated, close. 
Of the air : Wanting in freshness, oppressive to the 
lungs and head. Of persons : Addicted to living 
in stuffy conditions. 

1831 Lady Granville Lett. 21 Feb. (1894) II. 89 In the 
evening I shall have a stu ffy drum. 1833 Lyt ton My Novel 
v. xi, I do believe the English are the stuffiest people ! . Look 
at their four-post bedsteads !..not a house with a ventilator ! 
1853 E. Forues Lit, Papers vtL 190 He remains too. long in 
the thick and stuffy atmosphere of town clubs and. libraries. 
1888 Mrs. H. Ward R. Elsmere 1 . 1. 10 , 1 don’t like stuffy 
cottages. XQ04 F. Lynde Gi afters ii. 14 The stuffy little 
law office which had been his father’s. 

b. transf. Lacking in freshness, interest, 01 smart- 
ness. 

1843 Frouue Nemesis of Faith it. Do not write me cold 
stuffy letters about my state of mind. 1900 C. Hyne Fili- 
busters xxii, 3x8 In the waist below us, that stuffy little per- 
son the owner of the Clariudella was shedding tears of joy 
as his eyes gloated over his re-found treasure. 1004 [C’tlss. 
ArnIm] Adv, Eliz. in R it gen 132 In that sun-flecked place. . 
how could I be seriously interested in stuffy indoor questions 
such as the equality of the sexes? 1909 Mrs. H. Ward 
Dap/pie iii. 36 Listening to a stuffy debate in the Senate. 

3. Of persons : Affected with a sensation of stop- 
page or obstruction in the organs of breathing, 
Said also of the sensation. 

1847 Fr. A. Kemble Later Life III. 290 If you are old and 
stiff, I am fat, stuffy, puffy, and old. 1871 C. Gibbon Lack 
of Gold xviii, Her head was stuffed, her nose was stunted, 
and she felt altogether ‘stuffy’ and uncomfortable. x8g8 
Allbutt's Syst. Med, V, 287 At two or three in the morning 
he suddenly awakes with a stuffy feeling in his chest. 

b. Of the voice : Muffled. 

. 1889 Harper's Mag. Sept. 548/2 Her own stuffy voice, 
interspersed with the fammar coughs and gasps. 

4. US. colloq. Angry, sulky. 

1823 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan I. ro6 Don’t caie for you,... 
with all your stuffy looks. 1898 Kipling Fleet in Being VL 
77 They never growl at us or get stuffy. 

Stufre, obs. variant of Stiver. 

1548 Acts Privy Council (1890) II. 139 Every floryne valued 
at xx Flemmisshe stufres. 



STUG-. 


STUMBLE. 


tStug, sbfl Obs. rare. In 5 stugg(er)e. [Cf. 
Stock sbfl 21.] A pig-trough. 

c 1440 Promt. Parv. 481/1 Stugge [1 Pinch, sluggerc], 
hoggys trowgne, siliqnarium,. .v<s\ alveus porcorum. 

Stug (stog), sbfl Sc. [Cf. Stog jA 1 ] 

1. A stab, thrust. 

1808 A. Scott Poems 98 (E,D. D. s.v. Slog v. 2 ) Quo’ he, 
let’s sleely gie’t a stug. 

2. Curling. (See quol.) * 

1897 Encycl. Sport I. 264/3 (Curling) Stug, a shot gained 
by accident. 

Stug (slug), v. Si. [Cf. Stog vX\ trans. To 
stab, pierce with a weapon. 

1733 Wodkow Hist. Stiff. Ch. Scot. II. 173 They slugged 
all the Beds with their Swords. 1724 — Life J. Wodrow 
(1828) 64 They stugged with their Swords the veiy bed 
my mother was lying on, jealousing he might be concealed 
there. 

Stug: see Stuck a. Obs., shoit. 

Stuggy (shrgi), a. dial. [? Related to slug, 
Stuck a. 

Cf. * Stugged , healthy, strong ' (Mrs. M. Palmer's Devon 
Dial., 1B39, Gloss.).) 

Of a person : Stocky, thick-set, sturdy. 

1847 Halliwell, Stuggy, thick and stout. Devon. 1864 
Blackmorh Clara Vaughan lxxxiii. (1873) 368 To use a 
Devonshire word, the farmer was too ‘stuggy', 1893 P. H. 
Emerson Son of Pens viii. 74 She was stuggy and fat. 

Stuid, Stuile, stuill : see Stud sbfl, Stool. 
Stuipe, Stuir, obs. ff. Stoop sb.\ Stoub a. 
Stuiver : see Stiveb. 

Stuk : see Stooic and Stuck sbJ 
Stuke, Stul : see Stuo, Stool. 
t Stu'lage, stuling. Sc. Obs. rare. (Sense 
obscure : explained by editor as * ballast ’.) 

xsxzAcc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. IV. 289 To Thomas Banna- 
tyne, skippar..for his haill victualing and haill licccssarib 
AVVli. viijs., and for stuling xxli. Ibid. 307 Item,, .ressavit 
fourty twa celdris of met salt boght be Iohne Mowtray for 
stulage to the said schip. 

Stule, obs. Sc. form of Stool. 

Stulko, var. of or error for Stalico Anglo-Irish. 
*831 Scott Jrnl. 35 Mar. (1890) II. 389 Frank saw the 
necessity of doing something to keep himself independent, 
having, I think, too much spirit to become a Stulko. 

Stull (sttfl), sb. 1 Obs. cxc. dial. [Cf. G. dial. 
stollen slice of bread.] A great piece or hunch (of 
anything edible). 

(i 1400-50 l Vais A lex. 4436 pan as a Mare at a moghe 
Joure mawis ye All,, ..Stums so your stomake with stullis & 
of wynes, pat vnethis haldis, be 3e boo J>e hide of Jow hale ! 
*674 Ray S. <5- E. Country IVds. 76* A Stull: a luncheon a 
great piece ot bread, cheese or other Victuals, A'wfe.r]. 1885 
Spilling Daisy Dimple 38 (E.D.D.) He kept taking gieat 
bites out of a thick stull of dirly-looking bi ead. 

Stull (sti»l) , sb. 2 Mining. [Peril, a. G. stollen 
(OHG. stollo, MHG. stolid) a support, prop. The 
word has been adopted in a diffeicnl sense as 
Stulm.] A platform or framework of limber 
covered with boards to support workmen or to 
carry ore or rubbish ; also, a framework of boards 
to protect miners from falling stones. 

1778 Pryce Min. Cornub. 150 Several of these pumps may 
be placed parallel upon different Stulls, Sailers, or Stages of 
the Mine. 1847 Halliwell. i860 G. Harris in Athenseum 
(1861) 19 Jan. 83/1 And till lay heap'd on stulls and level- 
plots. 1875 J. H. Collins Metal Mining 43 More limber 
is required for the construction of platforms, upon which the 
men ststnd while at work, ‘ stulls ' as they ate called, 
b. attrib. and Comb. 

1874 Raymond Statist. Mines Mining 51, 3,829 feet of 
stull- timber. 1881 — Mining Gloss., Stull, Corn[walI]. A 
platform (stull-covering), laid on timbers (stull-pieces), braced 
across a working from side to side, to support workmen or 
to carry ore or waste. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 453/1 Stull- 
pieces. . . Stull-covering. 

Stull, obs. Sc. form of Stool. 

Stulm (sl»lm). Mining, [i* a. G. stolln, stollen 
of the same meaning.] An adit or level in a mine. 

1684 Copper Mines ii. in Phil. Trans. XVII. 741 It hath 
a Stulm or Shaft to draw Water from the Mine. 1734 Bailey 
( ed. 2), Stulm, a Shaft to diaw Water out of a Mine. 1881 
Raymond Mining Gloss. 

Stulp(e, var. ff. Stoop sb. 1 
tStult, Obs. rarer - l . V A derisive name for 
a tailor. 

1675 M. Locke Engl. Opera Pref. A 3 b, He who Com- 
poses for Voices, not considering their extent, is like a 
Botching Stult, who, being obliged to make Habits for men, 
cuts them out for Children. 

Stult, Stulth. : see Stout a., Stoutii. 
f Stultificate, v. Obs. rare' 0 , [f. late L. 
slultificdl-, ppl, stem olstultificdrel\ Irans. = Stul- 
tify v. Only in S tultiflcatin g ppl. a. 
a 1693 Urqnhart's Rabelais hi. xxxiy. 288 So great was 
the stultificating Vertue of that, .pulverized Dose. 

Stultification (stodlifik^-Jan). [n. of action 
f. Stultify v . : see -fioation.] The action of the 
vb. Stultify, the state of being stultified ; an in- 
stance of this. 

1833 Whistle-binkie Ser. 1. (1830) 95 "Whilst others connive 
with their speeches and songs, To complete her stultifica- 
tion, O. 1856 Miss Yqnge Daisy Chain n. x, * But as to the 
Market Cross, that came down a year before he was born. 

* It was the Town Council J* said Ethel. ‘One of the 
ordinal y stultifications of Town Councils? *901 Lines- 
sum * Words by Eyewitness xh 225 Result as before, the 
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daily at rival of tefugees and a great stultification of the 
dominant Power. 

Stultify (stwltifai), v. [ad. late L. stull ifiedre, 
f. stult-us foolish, fool : see -fy.] 

1. trans. Law. To allege or prove to be of un- 
sound mind : esp. refl., to allege one’s own insanity 
in order to evade some responsibility. 

1766 Blackstone Comm. II. xix. 291 It hath been said, 
that a non compos himself, though he be afterwards brought 
to a right mind, shall not be permitted to allege his own in- 
sanity in order to avoid such grant: for that no man shall 
be allowed to stultify himself, or plead his own disability. 
1861 Kent Comm. Anier. Law (1873) II. xxxix. 451 The 
principle.. that a man shall not be heard to stultify himself 
has been properly exploded. 

2. To cause to be or appear foolish, ridiculous, 
or absurdly inconsistent ; to reduce to foolishness or 
absurdity. 

1809 Enrop. Mag. LV, 19 This able senator.. did not., 
hesitate to tell his majesty's ministers, that . . they had become 
completely stultified. 1810 Welling ton in Croker Papers 
20 Dec,, The licentiousness of the press . . [has] gone near to 
stultify the people of England. 1850 Kingsley A. Locke 
xviii, I, to squash my convictions, to stultify my book for 
thesakeof popularity, money, patronage I 1871 Daily News 
24 Aug., This witness, however, stultified himself by admit- 
ting that he was too far off to hear what Clement said, 
b. To render nugatory, worthless, or useless. 

1865 Daily Tel. 27 Oct. 4/6 The Bermondsey guardians 
took upon themselves utterly to ignore and stultify this law. 
1888 Miss Braddon Fatal Three 1. vi, The blind folly of his 
servants had stultified his efforts. 

3. To regard as a fool or as foolish, rare. 

1820 Hazlitt Led. Lit. Age Elis. i. (1884) 4 The modern 
sciolist stultifies all understanding but his own, and that 
which he conceives like his own. 

Hence Stultifying- ppl. a. Also Stu'ltifier 
rare- 0 , one who stultifies. 

1826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. III. xxw 173 Affirming most 
absurdly, and under the most stultifying blindness of mind, 
that [etc.]. 1855 H. Clarke Diet., Stultifier. 1879 Geo. 
Eliot Theo. Such xviii. 324 A stultifying inconsistency in 
historical interpretation. 

Stultiloquence (stolti'WkwSns). [ad. L. 
stull iloquentia (Plautus) f. stultiloquus speaking 
foolishly, f. stult-us foolish + - loquus that speaks.] 
Foolish or senseless talk, babble, bosh, twaddle. 

1731 Bailey, Stultiloquence , foolish talk. 1809 Europ. 
Mag. LV. 19 This sot t of epithet . . cannot fail to add . . to the 
stultiloquence of every society. 1893 Swinburne Stud. 
Prose Sf Poetry (1894) 90 The blank and blatant jargon of 
epic or idyllic stultiloquence. 

Stultiloquent, a. rare. [f. L. stuUiloqu-us : 
see prec. and -BUT.] Talking foolishly. 

1845 S. JuDn Margaret 1. v, ‘ Stultiloquent yarb-monger ! * 
he [the schoolmaster] broke out, 1864 Webster; and in 
later Diets. 

Hence Stulti'loquently adv. [-LY 
1864 Webster ; and in later Diets, 
f Stultiloquious, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. slulli- 
loqui-um (see next) +-0U8.] Talkiug foolishly. 

1683 E. Hooker in Pordage's Myst. Div. Pref. Ep. 15 
What of..Punns and FJams, stultiloquious Dialogs? 
Stultiloquy (stPlli'Wkwi). [ad. L. slultilo - 
quitun , f. stulluoqu-us : see Stultiloquence.] A 
speaking foolishly, a foolish babbling. 

1653 Jek. Taylor Serin. Golden-Grove, Winter xxni. 301 
What they call facetiousnesse and pleasant wit, is indeed to 
all wise persons a meer Stultiloquy { or talking like a foole. 
1826 Examiner 190/1 A sort of unique stultiToquy governs 
some of the public deliberations of the owners and occupiers 
of land. 1867 De Morgan \\\ Athenseum 21 Dec. 852/3 Such 
a self-destructive congeiies of stulliioquies. 

t Stultitious, a. Obs. [f. L. stullitia folly, 
f. stultus foolish; see -ity and -ous.] Foolish, 
ridiculous. 

1547 Boorde Introd. Knowl. ii. (1870) J27 In Wales.. is 
vsed these two stulticious lnatteis. 163a Liriioow Trav. 1. 
40 The Duke . . espouseth the sea, . . by casting a golden ring 
into it. Which Stultitious ceremony by Pope Alexander the 
third was graunted. 

Hence f Stulti’tiously adv. Obs. 

1536 Boorde in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 111. II. 305 Then 
slultycyusly . . I dyd as many of that Order doth. 
fStU’lty, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [app. f .L. stult-us 
foolish + -Y.] .Foolish, stupid. 

1387-8 T. Usk 'Test, Love 11. lit. (Skeat) 106 Shal fyr ben 
blamed for it brende a foole naturelly, by bis own stulty 
witte in steringe ? 

Stum (stwm), sb. Also S stumm, sfcume. [a. 
Du. slom, subst. use of stom dumb. Cf. F. via 
muet in the same sense ; also G. stammer wein , 
wine that tastes flat.] 

1 . Unfermentcd or paitly fermented giape-juice, 
must; esp. must in which the fermentation has 
been prevented or arrested by fumigation with 
sulphur. 

i6€z Ciiarlkton Myst. T'iu/ners (1675) 149 This Flower 
thus separated, is whnt they name Stum. 1665 Oxf. Gas. 
No. 16/x Another Vessel was.. laden with Wine and Stum. 
1703 Addison Italy, A ntiq. near Naples 234 An unctuous 
clammy Vapour that arises from the Stum of Grapes. 1769 
Mrs. Raffald Engl. Housekpr. (1778) 329 To make Stum. 
180a Paley Nat. Theol. xv. (ed. 2) 286 As necessary . . as the 
fermentation of the stum in the vat is to the perfection of the 
liquor. 184s T. Smekd Wine Merchant's Man. 59 Dissolve 
halfapound of white candy in a pintof Rhenish stum. 1858 
Simmonds Did. Trade. 

pi. iMo Lend. Gas. No. 4681/4 Theie are about 50 Hdds 
..of.. French Wines, some Stumes &c. 1731-3 P. Shaw i 


Client. Led. x. (1755) 191 This is the common Method of 
matching Casks for Wines, but particularly for Stums. 

transf. 1766 Complete Farmer s. v. Mead 5 M 2/1 The 
usual practice of making it so strong as to bear an egg, is 
very wrong. The liquor is thereby rendered a mere stum. 

b. Must as used for renewing vapid wines. Also 
occas. applied to apple-juice similarly used. 

169a B, Ions on's Leges Convtv. v, Let our Wines without 
mixture, or Stum be aU fine. 1693 Rymer Short View Trag. 
78 Chaucer threw in Latin, French, Provencial, and other 
Languages, like new Stum to raise a Fermentation. 1731-3 
P. Shaw Client. Led. x. (1755) 102 After the same manner 
a Stum is prepared in England from the Juice of Apples. 
Jig. 1679 Shadwell True Widow m. 32 ’Tis the stum of 
Love that makes it fret and fume, and fiy, and never good. 
168a Dryjjen Medal 270 Thy bellowing Renegado Priests, 
That., with thy Stumm ferment their fainting Cause. 1707 
Refl. upon Ridicule 168 Get rid of this stum in your Blood. 

2. Vapid wine renewed by the mixture of stum. 

1664 Butler Hud. n. i. 569 I’ll caiveyour name on Barks 

of Trees,. .Drink every Letter on’t, in Stum; And make it 
brisk Champaign become. 1746 Fielding True Patriot 
No. 24 r 7 We drank nine bottles a-piece of stum. 

3. attrib. and Comb. 

1675 Merrett in Chat Eton's Myst. Vintners (ed. 2) 2x9 
Herring Roes preserve any Stum Wines. 1719 D’Urfev 
Pills V. 84 Who bate the stum Poison of Spain and France. 
1753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s. v. Must, The Rhenish Must 
. .made without boiling is only put up so close in the vessel, 
that it cannot work ; this is called stumm- wine. 1769 Mrs. 
Raffald Engl. Housekpr. (1778) 329 Then put a quart of 
stum-forcing to it, which will.. make it fine and bright. 

Stum, (stem), v. Inflected stummed, stum- 
ming. Also 7 stumb, 8 stoom. [ad. Du. slom- 
men, f. slom Stum sb.] 

1. trans. To renew (wine) by mixing with stum 
or must and raising a new fermentation. 

X656 Flecknoe Diarium 26 Such trash in belly e’re to 
put, As mungrel balderdash Mine Heer, Dutchman has 
stummed for us there. 1689 Muses Farew. Popery 88 Had 
a drunken Tom Tinker the Penance receiv'd, Or a Vintner 
for stumming his Wine, who’d have griev'd? 1775 Ash, 
Stoom, (v.t. with wine coopers), to impregnate wines by 
putting bags of herbs or other ingredients into them. Ibid., 
Stum (v. t.), to renew wines by raising a fresh fermentation. 

k- fig- 

i66x C. W. in A. Brome's Poems To Author A 8, There 
strength of fancy, to it sweetness joynes, Vnmixt with water, 
nor stum’d with strong lines. 1676 Etherege Man of Mode 
in. ii. 44 Nature has her cheats, stum’s A brain, and puts 
sophisticate dulness often on the tastless Multitude for true 
wit and good humour. 1678 Oldham Let.fr. Country zoa 
As the poor Drunkard, when Wine stums h is bi ains, Anointed 
with that Liquor, thinks he reigns. 1705 Burke Let. to IV, 
Elliot 26 May, When that sad draught.. was dashed and 
brewed, and ineffectually stummed again into a senatorial 
exordium in the house of lords. 

U To slum upil to set going, work up. rare~K 
The use may be due to some misapprehension. 

18x7 Keats Let. to Haydon 28 Sept., At Bailey’s sugges- 
tion., we have stummed up a kind of contrivance wbeieby 
lie will be enabled to do himself the benefits you will lay in 
his- Path. 

2. To fumigate (a cask) with burning sulphur, in 
order to prevent the contained liquor from ferment- 
ing; to stop the fermentation of (new wine) by 
fumigation. 

1787 J. Citoir IVines Portugal etc. 25 Most of the Spanish 
Wines aie stoomed or matcht, as they term it, with brim- 
stone, which also stops the fermentation. 1789 W. H, Mar- 
shall Clone. II. 358 This expedient is termed 'stumming 
the [cider] casks i860 Wohclsteh ; and in later Diets, 
lienee Stummed ppl. a., Stu -mining vbl. sb. 
c 1645 Howell Lett, (1655) II. Iv. 70 This is called stoom- 
ing of wines. 1664 Sir P. Neile in Evelyn's Pomona 40 
[Cider] cannot be unwholsome, upon the same measure that 
stummed Wine is so. 16 66 G. Harvly Morbus Angl. xxviii. 
(1672) 77 A kind of ciude dull slumb’d Burdeaux. a 1694 
in C. Mackay Songs Land. Prentices (Percy Soc.) 122 All 
loyal lads of true English race ; That scorn the stum’d notion 
of Spain and France, a 1721 Prior On Passage in Scaligeri- 
ami 2 When you with High-Dutch Heeren dine, Expect false 
Latin, and stumm’d Wine. 1837 Richardson, Stummed 
casks are casks fumigated (with brimstone, to prevent the 
liquor from fermenting). 

Stumble (sto-mb’l), sb. Also 6 stomble. [f. 

.Stumble v .] 

1. An act of stumbling. 

a. A missing one’s footing, a partial fall. 
c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) I. sit. xxxi. 92 , 1 was told of a 
Spaniard, who having got a fall by a stumble, and broke his 
nose, rose up, and in a disdainfull manner said,.. This is to 
walk upon earth. 1743 Wfsley Jrnl. 20 Oct., Many en- 
deavour’d to throw me down, while we were going down-hill 
on a slippery path to the town.. . But I made no stumble at 
all, nor the least slip 'till I was intirely out of their hands. 
1825 Scott Talism. xxii,The horse of the knight made such 
a perilous stumble as threatened to add a practical moral to 
thetale. 1890 D. Davidson Mem. LongLifeix. 224 Douglas 
Graham’s horse had stumbled in the soft bed of the nullah, 
and that stumble saved his rider’s life. 
fig. _ 1547 J. Harrison Exhort, in Cotnpl. Scot. (1872) 222 
This is a greete stomble at the thressholde of the dore : for it 
is plain by histories, that Lusitania, was not called Portyn- 

f ale, almost by a M. yeres, after this supposed tyme. 1639 
'uller Holy War iv. ,\x. 203 A Prince, who in the race of 
his life met with many tubs, some stumbles, no dangerous 
falls. 

f b. An ineffectual attempt. Obs. 

*11635 Corbet Nonsence Poems (1807) 221 Or lyhe to 
rhyming verse that runs in prose, Or lyke the stumbles of a 
tynder box. 

e. A blunder, slip. 

1607 Har ington Ntigx A nt. (1804) II. 49 Maister Vaghan 
examined him.. and found him but shallow, and not very 
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ready in the Roman tongue, his fiend having been fajn to 
help him up, in two or three fowle stumbles, both of language 
and matter, a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts $ Men . (1642) 379 
A prosecution of the former Paragraph, with a stumble of 
Baronius. *687 Settle Reft. Dry den 68 By the damnable 
stumbles Mr. Notes makes in them, he is quite different 
from Aretine in his Preface. 1736 Hervey Mem. Geo . II 
(1848) I.408 Sir Robert, finding the stumble his brother had 
made [in making this suggestion].. joined in the Jaugh 
against him. 1901 Scotsman 1 Mar. 7/4 _ The significant 
stumble made by the right hon. gentleman in his reply, 

■j* d. A taking offence. Obs. 

1674 Bunyan Light for them in Darkness (167s) 35 This 
their stumble might arise either ; 1. Fiom the ciuelty of 
Herod: Or, 2 From their own not observing and keeping in 
mind the Alarum that God gave them at his Biith. 

e. A moral lapse. 

*702 Engl. Theophrastus 186 One stumble is oftentimes 
enough to deface the character of an honourable life. 1876 

H. K. Wood Iligkvi. Salvation v. 57 His stumbles and his 
transgressions are his soriow. 

f. A stumbling or coming by accident upon 
something. 

1865 Holland Plain Talk iv. 122 Theie aie exceptions to 
this rule in the lucky Stumbles that are made upon extra- 
ordinary deposits of the precious stones and metals. 

2. In generalized sense : The action of stumbling. 

1641 Milton Clt. Govt. i. 4 How much lesse can we believe 
that God would leave his. .Church. , to the perpetuall stum- 
ble of conjecture and disturbance. 1692 L ’Estrange AEsopft 
Faltles Life ix. 10 The Clown, after a little Stumble within 
himself,., says.. If it be the Customeofthe Family, 'tisnot 
for me to be against it. 1880 Blackmore Mary Anerley I. 
x 135 Buoys, nets, kegs,.. lay about.. here and there and 
everywhere, upon this half-acre of slip and stumble, at the 
top of the boat-channel down to the sea, 

t 3. A stumbling-block. Obs, 

1651 H. Moke Second Lash To Rdr., in Enthus. Tri., etc. 
(1656) M2b, And truly. .that Book which hath proved so 
mischievous a scandal, I intended onely for a stumble to 
wake you. 

Stumble (sttrmb’I), v. Forms : 4 stomble, 
stumbill, -bul, 5 stombel, -byl, stomel(e, 
stomle, stoomel, stumbylle, stumle, sfrummel, 
9 dial, stummle, 4 - stumble. [Early 14 th c. 
stomble , stumble (the b is euphonic; the original 
stomle, stumle, is not recorded till the 15 th c.) cor- 
responds to Norvv. stumla to grope and stumble in 
the dark (Ross), Da. dial, stumle, Sw. dial, stomla ; 
peril, repr. an unrecorded ON. * stumla, synony- 
mous with the cognate siumra to stumble (Norw. 
stum a) : see Stummeb v. The root is an ablaut- 
variant of * stain- : see Stammer z/.] 

1. intr. To miss one’s footing, or trip over an 
obstacle, in walking or running, so as to fall or be 
in danger of falling. 

C1325 Gloss. IK da Btbhesw. in Wtighl Voc, 143 Ke il ne 
ceste ne ne chece [glossed stumble ne falle] En la bowe ne 
mc&sece. c 1330 R. Brunne Citron Wace (Rolls) 12435 He 
(the giant] stombled, & gaf a ay. 1338 — Chron. (1810) 55 
A seruitour }>ei was, pat serued at pe mete, He stombled 
at a chance, & felle on his kne. a 1340 Hampole Psalter 
xix. 8 Proude liorsis that will stumbill and geie vs breke 
oure neke. 1388 Wvcur John xi. 10 If he wandre in the 
ni?t, he stoniblith [Vulg. ojfeudit ]. c 1450 Brut u. 378 
And panne }> e 3 e Frenschmen come prikfcyng doun as pei 
wolde haue ouyr-iydyn alle oure meyne; but God and 
our archers made hern sone to stomble. 1523-34 Fitzhrrb. 
Hush, §92 The cordes is a thyngc thatwyfl make a hoise 
to stumble, and ofte to fall. *659 in Verncy Mem. (1907) 
1 1. 147 The horse stumblinge threw them both, *746 Fran- 
cis ti. Ilor., Epist. 1. x. 63 Our Fortunes and our Shoes are 
near allied ; We’re pinch'd in strait, and stumble in the 
wide. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 1. ix, But, stumbling in the 
1 ugged dell, The gallant horse exhausted fell. 1846 Mrs, A, 
Marsh Father Darcy II, xix, 321 A sort of broken gallop, 
as of horses forced forward, yet faltering and stumbling at 
every step, was now heard. 1900 Bp. W. How Lighter 
Moments 37 His horse stumbled in a lane and fell with him. 

b. with const, at, over. 

a stgfl'Le Morte Arth. 115 His hors stomelyd at a stone. 
c 1450 CArGRAVE Life St. Gilbert xliii. 123 Schestombeledat 
a blok whech was hid with straw and pus fel sodeynly. 1538 
Elyot Diet., Offensacnlunt , that which is layd in a mans 
waye, whereat he stumbleth. 1592 Shaks. Rom. fy Jut, v. 
iii. 122 How oft to night Haue my old feet stumbled at 
graues. * *707 Prior Duke of Ormond's Piet, 13 His steed 
..stumbles o’er the Heap. *794 Mrs. Radcliite Myst. 
Udolpho xxxiii, Give me the torch,.. and take care you 
don't stumble over anything that lies in your way. 1824 
Scott Redgaunttet ch. xv, Stumbling at every obstacle 
which the devotion of his guide, Richard, had left in the 
path, he [etc.]. 1833HT. KIartineau Briery Creek iii. 58 
As sure as one walks in the dark, one stumbles over a pig. 
*845 Ford Handbk. Spain 1, 52 Having stumbled over a 
stone. 1894 Alma-Tadema Wings of Icarus 158, I turned 
from the window and stumbled over something ; 1 lighted a 
candle. 

e. To fall in consequence of a stumble. 

14 . . Sir Bettes (Pynson) 2454 There was a wel, . . And Beuys 
stumbled ryght therm. 1907 Connoisseur Apr. 275/2 Here 
aie men fighting. there a horse is stumbling to his knees. 

d. To knock or jostle against (a person or thing) 
involuntarily, 

1x440 Piomp. Parts, 481/r Stummelyn, or hurtelyn a-3en 
a stole, or clogge, or oper lyke, impingo , 1822 Shelley 

Faust 11. 2t Every step One stumbles 'gainst some crag. 
1835 Politeness 4 Gd..breeding 28 This boy or girl.. who 
never . . tries to vex your feelings, but if they happen so much 
as to stumble against you, or hurt you m any way, say 
immediately, * I am sorry for it.' 1865 Kingsley Hertw. 
xli, 1 1 am out,’ quoth Hereward, as the man almost stumbled 
against him { ' and this is in.’ 
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e. Of an inanimate thing: To strike unexpectedly 

on. ? noitce-use. 

1702 Secret Mercury 23-30 Sept. 2/1, 1 press'd hei to dis- 
cover her Lodgings, but in vain ; for the Boat just stumbled 
on the Stones and parted us. 1822 Shelley tr. Calderon's 
Mag. Prodig. ii 60 It [that sad ship] strikes — . . It stumbles 
on a jaggfcd rock. 

f. Phrase, To stumble at (on) the threshold. 
Chiefly fig., to fail, take offence, meet with an 
ominons check at the beginning of an enterprise. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. v. 357 He stumbled [-So several 
MSS . ; but see Thrum ble **.] on the thresshewolde. 1579 
Spenser Sheph. Cal. May 230 Tho went the pensife Damme 
out of dore And chaunst to stomble at the thieshold flore. 
1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, iv. vii. 11. 1699 T. Baker Rejl. 
Leant, xvi. 200 This is no very great mistake, but it is 
always ominous to stumbleat the threshold. X725 N. Bailly 
Erasm. Colloq. (1733) 209, I lately began to read Seneca’s 
Epistles, and stumbled, as they say, at the very Threshold 
1877 Froude Short Stud. (1883) IV. 1. iv. 49 He stumbled 
on the threshold, and had almost fallen, but recovered him- 
self. 

2 . fig. in various uses. 

a. To trip morally. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 6521 Ful many on stumble 
vp and down Of pe gteces of syre glotown. 1*1340 Ham- 
pole Psalter xxv. 1, 1 shal not be seke [Vulg. non infirma- 
bor] hat is, I shal noght stumbul. C1400 Destr. Ttoy 2928 
Soche stirrynges ger stumble, bat stidfasl wold be, 1591 
Shahs, Two Gent. 1. ii. 3 fill. Would’st thou then couri- 
saile me to fall in loue? Luc. I Madam, so you stumble 
not vnheedfully. a 1692 Shadwcll Volunteers 1. i ; (1693) 
7 That Mother in Law of thine is.,1 believe given to 
stumble much ; there is an odd fellow keeps her Company. 
1851 Thackeray Eng. Hum., Swift (1858) 31 They sinned 
and stumbled, .with debt, with drink. 

b. To make a slip in speech or action ; to blunder 
through inadvertence or unpreparedness. 

X450-1530 Myrr. Our Ladye 51 Yf yt huppe. .that any 
. .fayleor stomble, or be dystracte from saynge or hering of 
any worde, or verse, or psnlme, etc. 1607 Rowlands Dio- 
giiies Lanth. 44 T’is better stumble with thy feet Then 
stumble with thy tongue. x6xx Bible Travel. Pref, r 6 
But yet as men they [the LXX] stumbled and fell, one 
while through ouersight, another while through ignoiance. 

c. To come on or upon by chance and unex- 
pectedly ; to come in or into (a place) by chance. 

*555 Edkn Decades (Arb.) 337 He that speaketh muoh 
shal sumtrmes stumble on the truth, c 1575 G. Harvly 
Letter-bk. (Camden) 158 It was mie illuck to stumble on 
sutch cumpany to Walden warde, that I could not possibely 
cumpas mie purpose, unles [etc.]. 1579 Gosson Sch. A base 
(Aib.) 30 Some Archplayer or other that hath lead a litle, 
or stumbled by chance vpon Plautus comedies. 1592 Shaks. 
Rom. tf Jul. 11. ii. 53. 2632 Lithgow Trass. 1. 33 It was 
my lucke to stumble in here againe. x68z N. O. Soileau's 
Le Lutrinw. 164 Thus tiudg’dhe nimble: Whomshouldhe 
stumble next on, But that tough stick of Wood, Boirude 
the Sex-ton 1 1706 E. Ward JVoodeu World Dies. (1708) 36 
You shall sometimes stumble upon a Lieutenant.. of a very 
different Make. 1781 Cowplr Conversai. 280 He.. had a 
world of talk With one he stumbled on, and lost his walk. 
18x5 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xiii. (1818) I. 417 note. Some 
time after making this expeiiment I stumbled upon a pas- 
sage in Redi. 1838 W. C. Harris Narr. Exped. S. Africa 
17 lu the course of our perambulations.. we stumbled upon 
a waggon discharging a cargo of oranges. 2840 Dickens 
Old C. Shop xix. They weie not the fittest companions she 
could have stumbled on. 1874 L, Stephen Hours in Libr. 
(1892) 1. i. 10 The founders, .appear to have stumbled upon 
their discovery by a kind of accident. 1877 Mrs. Olipuani 
Makers Floreucc viii. 2x1 The curiously accidental and 
fortuitous way in which teal excellence sometimes stumbles 
into recognition. 1902 S. Squire Sprigge ludnstr. Chevalier 
•vii. 165 Now and again they stumble upon prizes which they 
cannot appreciate. 

d. To take offence; to find a stumbling-block 
or obstacle to belief. Chiefly with const, at. 

15*6 Pilgr. Perf. (W. da W. 1531) xx b, Heie peiauentitie 
the scrupulous peisone wyll stomble, & say [etc.]. 1593 
Bilson Govt. Chiist's Ch. 410, 1 see no cause for others to 
stumble at it. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eug. t. xv. 46 In 
case the Prelacy for England should stumble at the Supre- 
macy of Rome. 1687 J- Rlnwtck in A. Shields Life Biogr. 
Presbyt. (1827) II. 287 Stumble not, because Religion is 
mocked at. 1782 Priestli y Corrupt. Chr, 1. 1. 21 The cir- 
cumstance at which mankind.. stumbled the most, i860 
Pusly Mm. Proph. 92 Those who rebel against the law of 
God, stumble, in divers manners, at the ways of God. They 
stumble at God Himself,.. they stumble at His attributes; 
they stumble at His Providence, at His acts [etc.]. x88z 
Pitman Mission Life Greece Palestine 326 These two 
peoples stumble at one ‘stumbling stone', even Christ, 
f e. Proverb. 

1530 Palsgr. 736/ 2 '1 hou lepcst over a bloke and stomblest 
at a stiawe. 1547 Homilies, Works D iv, They were of so 
blytid iudgemente, that they stombled at a strawe, & leped 
oucr a blocke. 1653 W. Ramesly Astrol. Restored To Rdr. 
17 To skip over blocks, and stumble at stiaws. 

3. To walk unsteadily and with ft equent stumbles. 

c 1435 Torr, Portugal 660 Stomlyng thurrow fry the and 

fen, Tyll he com to a depe glen. 1577 Grange Golden 
Aphrod. N ij b, But who so bolde as blinde BayardeV for 
he mistrusting nought, comes stumbling foith at will. 16*7 
May Lucan m. F x, He seeing his Sonne fall with trembling 
step Stumbling along came to that side the ship, 1667 
Milton P.L, 111. 201 But. .blind be blinded more, That 
they may stumble on, and deeper fall. 1697 Dampii r Voy. 

I. xv. 408 By this unreasonable custom they [the Chinese 
women] do in a manner lose the use of their Feet, and in- 
stead of going they only stumble about their Houses. 1831 
Sco rr Cast, Dang, ix, She kept talking all the while as she 
stumbled onward. 1869 Tozer Higlil, Turkey I. 292 We 
stumbled along behind him by the light of the sLats, ovei 
veiy rough places. 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 59 What a 
load ho stumbles under through his glad sad seventy years. 
X883 Sievlnson Treas, Isl, xx, And with a dreadful oath 


he stumbled off, ploughed down the sand, . .and disappeared. 
190a S. E. White Biased Trait iv, He dressed, shivering, 
and stumbled down stairs to a round stove. 

b. transf. Of an inanimate thing : To move by 
jolts or falls, rare. 

1873 Miss Thackeray Old Kensington ii. (ed. 2) 9 Staling 
..at the luggage as it comes bumping and stumbling off the 
big shiji. 

c. fig. To proceed, speak, or act in a blundering 
or hesitating manner. 

CX394 P. Pl. Crede 591 Now mot a fiere studyen & 
stumblen in tales. 1589 R. Harvey Plain Percwal Ded., 
As farre as Will Solnes stuttring pi enunciation may stumble 
ouer at a breath. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen, VI, m, ii. 316 My 
tongue should stumble m mine earnest woids. 1598 Mars- 
ion Sco, Villanic To iudiciall Peiuseis 04 b, Yet both of 
them [Juvenal and Petsius] goe a good seemely pace, not 
stumbling, shuffling. 1862 Sianley Jew. Ch. (1877) I. xiii. 
246 Through a succession of failures, they stumbled inLo 
perfection. 1868 Tlnnyson Lucretius 123, 1 have forgotten 
what I meant : my mind Stumbles, and all my faculties are 
lamed. 1884 Harper's Plug. Nov. 912/2 I’ll stumble through 
the driest scientific treatise you have. x8ox Farrar Darnn. 
fe Dawn xv, Seneca blushed , and his smooth tongue stumbled, 
as he attempted to express his gratification. 

4. tram, (causatively). 

a. To trip up, bring to the ground, overthrow. 
lit. and fig. ? Obs. 

CX330 R. Brunne Citron, Wace (Rolls) 13050 Stedes slay 11 , 
stumbled & failled. 1382 Wyclh- Ecc/es. x. is The lippis 
of thevnwise shuln stumblen hym doun [Vulg. preecipiia- 
bunt eum], 1592 Soliman ff Pers. iv. i. 222, j, now occa- 
sion serues to stumble him That thrust his sickle in my 
haruest come. 165a Brough Sacred Priuc. (ed, s) 449 
Stumble not an Vpright foot, with a visible Block of 
offence. 

b. To puzzle ; to give pause or offence to ; to 
embarrass, nonplus. 

1605 L. Huhln Aunswcre 5 But the Tieatisei thought il 
mote for his aduantage,. .to set down his aigument con- 
fusedly, the more to stumble the vnskilfull Reader. x6ax 
Burton Aunt. Piet, n. iv. 1. i. (1624) 297 A common ague 
sometimes stumbles them all [jc. the apothecaries], they 
cannot so much as case. 1653 W. Rami sly Ad rot. Restored 
22, 1 think good for the clearing of all what hath been al- 
ready said Beast some may be stumbled thereat) to delivci 
my minde as touching their influence thus. 1669 S. Sim- 
mons Milton's P. L. To Rdi., A reason of that which 
stumbled many others, why the Poem Rimes not. x68* 
Bunyan Holy War 381 To question Election is. .to stumble 
the faith of the Town of Mansoul. 1724 A. Sim lds Life 

J. Renwick Biogr. Piesbyt (1827) II. 144 By these and the 
like Reproaches, many were stumbled at his Testimony. 
1784 Cowper Task iv. 533 In days like these.. when Viitue 
is so scaice, That to suppose a scene where she presides., 
stumbles all belief. 1893 W. G. Collingwood Life Ruskin 

I . 172 The proud possessor of a cut-and-dry creed will be 
stumbled by this new milestone in Mr. Ruskin’s intellectual 
pilgrimage. 1901 Church Quarterly J uly 425 He [a China- 
man] is much stumbled that.. the claims of a man’s wife 
take precedence of those of his elder brother. 

+ c. To shake (a lesolve, an opiniorl). Obs. 

1607 Markham Cavcl. m. vii. 34 There is nothing doolh 
so much stumble mens mindes, and make them affraide of 
keeping hunting horses, as the \erie remembi ance and charge 
of keeping them. X646 Hamilton Papers (Camden) 134 '1 lie 
small appearance he findes that his message will be satis- 
factory to you there hath much stumbled bis resolution of 
sending it to London. 1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. 
xxv. X02 Nor was it wisdome for Kings that sate loose in 
their Thrones, to stumble the good Opinions of so consider- 
able [a] party towards them. 

+ d. To act as an obstacle to, 'to hinder, prevent. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xvi.ciii. 406 Wbat stumbleth out 
Banes-bidding, pra? cause Peg forsooth will be A Gentle- 
woman. 

Hence Stu'mbled ppl. a. 

1548 Cooper Elyot ' s Did,, Tiiubatus , tripped, stumbled. 
1848 S. WiLBLBroRCE in Ash well L j/£(i88o) I. xi. 499 Though 
to anonymous public slanderers I would give no answer, yet 
to a stumbled Christian friend I ought even to humble my- 
self to reply to a surmise so degrading to my character even 
as this. 

Stumble-block, v, nonce-ivd. [As if f. Stum- 
ble-block = Stumbling-block.] traits. To pul 
stumbling-blocks in the way of. 

x8rg Klats Let. toyHaydon 3 Oct., If I ever do anything 
worth remembering the Reviewers will no moie be able to 
stumble-block me than the Royal Academy could you. 
Stumbler (stwmblai). [f. Stumble v. + -er *.] 

1. One who, or something which stumbles ; esp. a 
horse that is given to stumbling. 

e 1440 Protup. Para. 481/x Stumlere (or stomelare) cespi- 
tutor. 156a J Heywood Prov. <y Epigr. (1867) 150 Stumble 
I nt a stiawe, and leape ouer a blocke, Such stumbjers aie 
I blockebeads. 16x3 Uncasing of Plachiav. 26 Riding a 
1 stumbler bold fast the bridle. 1633 G. Herbprt Temple, 
Ch. Porch xxxvi, A stumbler stumbles least in rugged way. 
1796 Coleridge To an Infant 5 Poor stumbler on tbe rocky 
coast of Woe. 1835 Willis Pencillings II. liv, 124 The 
horses were all sad stumbleis. 1894 Meredith Foresight ft 
Patience Poet. Wks. (1912) 418 Yet, happy > for us when, 
their cause defined. They walk no longer with a stumbler 
blind. 

2. A cause of stumbling ; a ‘poser’. 

1863 P. Davidson Pentateuch Viud. ii. 33 Heie was a 
stumbler for the priests and a marrowbone for the infidels. 

Stumbling (sto-mbliij), vbl. sb. [-ing 1.] The 
action of the verb Stumble, in various senses. 

a 1400-50 Wars Alex. 2623 pare was stomling of stedis 
sticking of erles. *5., King Barker 106 in Ritson Ant. 
Pop. Poetry (1791) 64 With a stombellyng as he rode the 
thanner downe he [the horse] cast. 1568 Grafton Chron. 

II. 598 He tolde him also without anye stayeng or stom* 
blyng,..the names ©fall the colours that could be shewed 



STUMBLING. 


STUMP. 


him. t6ix Bible x John ii. io Hee that loneth his brother, 
abideth in the light, and theie is none occasion of stumbling 
in him. 1657 HoBnr.s Marks Absurd Geom. 4, I noted it 
only that you may be more merciful heieafter to the stum- 
blings of a hasty Pen. 1818 Keats Endymton 1. 703 To 
entice My .stumblings down some monstrous precipice. 1873 
G. _S. Baden-Powell New Homes 184 Stumblings and in- 
juiies to legs aie of remarkably rare occunence. 1898-3 
Fhoude Led. Couitc, Trent vi. {1896) 134 There was stum- 
bling again at the power of the keys, and at the splendour 
and assumptions of the hierarchy. 

b. Comb.\ sfcnmbling-sboe, a horse-shoe de- 
vised to prevent stumbling ; stumbling-i* stock, 
•stone = S tumbling-block. 

1908 Animal Managem. (War Office) 367 '“Stumbling 
shoes, 244 [In text: Shoes to obviate stumbling]. 1530 
“Stumbling stock [see Sister sb, 3 c]. *369 Rofst tr. J. 

van der Noot's T/ieat. Wm Idlings 31 Christ is that stum- 
bling stockc, and the stone of offense, whereat the wot Id 
stumbled, c x63oRisoON.S'tfn<, Devout, 1714) II. 150 Richard 
Hooker, .wrote a Book intitlcd The Laws 0/ Ecclesiastical 
Polity, a great Stumbling-Stock to many, and not answered 
by any. 1841 Borrow Zincali II. ii. m. 136 Many of which 
have long been stumbling-stocks to the philologist. 1526 
Tindalls Rom. ix. 33 Beholde I put in syon a *stomblynge 
stone and a rocke which shall make men faule [Gr. At Sop 
Trpocr/edjUjxaTOs (cat irlrpav ffKavSdKov], 1387 Sot. Poems 
Reform, iii. xog God he[t]is all that layis ane stumling stane, 
Quhilk may the cause be of our bretheringis fall. 1884 T. 
Burnet Theory Earth 1. 204 The regulaiity of the universe 
was always a great stumbling-stone to the Epicureans. 
? 1780 Cowper tr. iiourne, Glow-worm 19 Nor crush a worm, 
whose useful light Might serve. .To shew a stumbling stone 
by night. 1865 Swinburne Chastelard 11, i. (1894) 47 Some 
scuirii childien that lurked near Set there by Satan foi my 
stumbling-stone. 

Stumbling (stp-mbliij), ppl. a. [-ing 2 .] That 
stumbles, in various senses of the verb. 

c 2425 Cast. Persev. 1042 [ Avaricia loquitur :] jJerfore, 
Pryde, good brobyr,. .late Iche of vs take at othyr, & set 
Mankynde on a stomlynge stol. 1338 Elyot Diet., Suffos- 
sm equus, a stumblynge horse. 1379 Spenser Sheph. Cal. 
May 231 Her stombling .steppe somewhat her amazed. 1585 
Higins Junius' Nomencl. 383/1 Confragosus locus, ..a 
rough, rugged, rockie or stumbling ground : vphill and 
downehill. 1727 Country-Post xi. in Swift's Miscell. II. 
200 There have died of the falling Sickness two stumbling 
Horses, as also one of their Riders. 1859 Dickens etc. Haunted 
Ho. vii. 42/2 Then she heard him.. go down stairs, with 
hurried, stumbling steps. 1839 Habits of Gd. Society xv. 
372 The tearful, stumbling speeches of 'dear papa’ after 
champagne [at the wedding-breakfast], a 1893 Christina G. 
Rossetti Poems (1904) 209/1 Is there a path to Heaven My 
stumbling foot mny head? 1903 Treves Other Side of 
Lant. 11. xxvii, (1906) 164 Everywhere is the figure of the 
devout offering his stumbling prayer. 

Stumbling-block, [f. Stumbling vbl. sb. 

Intioduced by Tindale as a lendering of Gr. irpocrKonna ; 
later translators have preferred to use it to render <TKd.vSa.Aon, 
The phrase ‘ to stumble at a block' (i. e. a tree stump) is of 
earlier date : see quot. c 1430 under Stumble v. i b. Cf. 
stumbling-stock, stone (Stumbling vbl. sb. b).] 

Something to stumble at or over; a cause of 
stumbling. Chiefly fig. 

a. An occasion of moral stumbling] a ‘scandal 
‘ offence 

1526 Tindale Rom. xiv. 13 That no man putt astomblinge 
blocke or an occasion to faule [Gr. updaxofi/xa rj anauSaAov] 
in his brothers waye. *332 Mono Confut. Tindale Pref. 
Ee ii) b, It wyll none otherwyse be, but that somestumblyng 
blokfcys wyll allway be by malycyouse folke layed in good 
peoples way. 1631 Hobbes Leviath. j. xii. 38 All which 
doings, or sayings, .be stumbling blocks, that make men to 
fall in the way of Religion. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiv. 
III. 489 To unite a scattered flock in one fold under one 
shepherd, to remove stumbling blocks from the path of the 
weak... these were objects which might well justify some 
modification.. of national or provincial usages. 2884 J- 
Hall Chr. Home xi. x66 If meat be a stumbling-block to 
a brother, then will he forego it (x Cor. viii. 13). 

1). An occasion of falling into calamity or ruin. 
*335 Coverdale Esek. iii. 20 Yf a rightuous man go from 
his nghtuousnesse,..I will laye a stomblinge blocke before 
him, and he shall dye. 2732 Lediard Sethos II. vm. 247 
Be upon your guard against this stumbling-block of heroes. 
2829 Scott Anne of G, xvi, We are not men to be trodden 
on . . ; those who have attempted it have found usstumbling. 
blocks. 

c. An obstacle to belief or understanding ; some- 
thing repugnant to one’s prejudices. 

a 2393 Marlowe & Nasiie Dido iv. i. (Brooke) 1093 , 1 see 
./Eneas sticketh in your minde, But I will soone put By that 
stumbling-blocke. 2633 W. Ramesey Astrol. Restored 271 
Unless I here remove a seeming obstruction or stumbling 
block, perhaps some mistakes or errours might arise. *724 
Addison Sped. No. 592 P7 A Stumbling-Block to the whole 
Tribe of these rigid Criticks. 2722 Waterland Case A rian- 
Subscr. 32 The old Arians would have detested such Prac- 
tises : The ‘Oftminov alone was such a Stumbling-Block to 
Them, that They could never get over it. 2837 Keble 
Euchar. Ador. 20 A most effectual stumbling block to those 
who were unwilling to believe. 2884 Bowen Logic vii. 204 
Baroko and Bokardo have been stumbling-blocks_ to the 
logicians. 1884 F. Temple Relat, Relig. ft Sci. via. (1883) 
244 Believers have thus prepared a stumblingblock for 

d. An obstacle in the way of progress, or of the 
execution of a plan. 

2393 Shahs. 2 Hen. VI, 1. ii. 64 Were I a Man, a Duke, 
and next of blood, I would remoue these tedious stumbling 
blockes. 2638-9 Burton's Diary (2828) III. 398, I have 
heard that there are the greatest endeavours to put some 
obstruction in this business. Dutch and Dane are not want- 
ing to lay stumbling-blocks. 2736 Butler Anal. 11. vn. 354 
Such a discovery might have been a stumblingblock in the 
way of Christianity. 2838 James Louis XIV, I. 194 Nor 
did he ever quit his religion, though as a Hugonot it might 
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have proved a great stumbling-block in his way. 18 65 
Trollope Belton Est. xiii. 143 She.. had come to fear that 
she might be an embargo on hispiosperity, and a stumbling- 
block in the way of his success. 1912 Nature n Nov.346/1 
The cost of electrical power is the chief stumbling-block 
to the introduction of the manufnctm e on a large scale in 
this country. 

e. In literal sense, rare. Also atirib. 

1663 Gerbier Counsel ax A good Surveyour shuns also the 
ordering of Doores svith Stumbling-Block-Thresholds. 1893 
Law 1 imes XCV. 204/2 The cover projected about 1 J in. 
above the level of the road, and so formed a stumbling- 
block. 

transf. 1839. Herschcl Earn. Led. Sci. Snip. iii. §31 
(1866) 119 Jupiter, in fact, is a regular stumbling-block in 
the way of comets. 

Stumblingly (stcmbligli), adv. [f. Stum- 
bling ppl. a. + -LT 2 .] In a stumbling manner. 

a 2386 Sidney Apol. Poet. (Arb.) 6?, I know not, whether 
to meruaile more, either that he [Chaucer] in that mistie 
time, could see so clearely, or that wee in this cleare age, 
walke so stumblingly after him. 2879 Browning Mai tin 
Relphgs A Man, ..Who staggeringly, stumblingly, rises 
falls, rises. 1913 Ckamb. Jml. Aug. 491/2, I stumblingly 
descended the rugged bank. 

Stirmbly, a. [f. Stumble v. + -y.] a. Addicted 
to stumbling, b. Apt to cause stumbling. 

1890 Century Mag. Aug. 370/2 The miserable horses of 
the peasants are awfully slow and very stumbly. 1898 G. W. 
Steevens With Kitchener to Khartum 114 It is an impene- 
trable, flesh-tearing jungle of mimosa-spears and dom-palm 
and stumbly halfa-grass. 

Stume, obs. form of Stum. 

Stumer (stiiPmai). slang. Also stumor. [Of 
unknown origin.] A forged or dishonoured cheque ; 
a counterfeit bank-note or coin ; a sham. 

x8go Blackw.Mag. June 793 ‘Stumer’ is slang for a woith- 
less cheque, a 1897 Sporting Times in Barrera & Leland 
Slang Did. s.v., My collection of writs, pawn tickets, un- 
receipted bills, stumers [etc.]. 2897 Hall Caine Christian 
iv. iv. 376 A ‘ thick’ 11 11 ’ ? Oh, that was a sovereign,, .twenty- 
five pounds a ‘pony ’, five hundred a 'monkey ’, flash notes 
were ‘ stumers ’. 2922 A. G. C. Through a College Keyhole 
13 For Maeterlinck’s bird was a stumor, I’ve heard. 2922 
L. Williams in Daily News 19 Dec. 7/4, I did pass a bad 
florin, guv’nor, but I did it innocent. I didn’t know it was 
a stumer. 

Stumle, stummel, obs. forms of Stumble v. 
Stuimn, stummed : see Stum sb. and v. 
Stummer (sta’moj), v. Obs. (? exc. dial.) [a. 
ON. stumra : see Stumble v.) intr. To stumble 
{lit. and fig . ). 

23.. Old Age in Rel. Ant. II. 211, I stunt, I stomere, I 
stomble as sledde. c 1470 Got. <$• Gaw. 624 Thair stedis 
stakkerit in the stour, and stude stummerand. 2323 Douglas 
/Eneis v. vi. 80 He slaid and stummerit on the slydry 
ground. 2582 WinJet Cert . Tractates Wks. (S. T. S.) I. 5 
Hes not mony..mysknawin thair deuty..and Sua in thair 
perfite beleif hes sairlve stummerit. C1590 J. Stewart 
Poems (S. T.S.) II. 48 So I agains my will Dois stot and 
stummer in my mateir low. 1823 Brockett N. C. Gloss., 
Stummer, to stumble. 

Stumming, vbl. sb . : see under Stum v. 
Stummook, obs. form of Stomach. 
t Stu'mmy, a. [f. Stum sb. + -y.] = Stummed 
ppl. a. 

1770 Cumberland Brothers Epll., The plodding Drudge 
shou'd here at Times resort, And leave his stupid Club and 
stummy Poit. *776 Graves Euphrosyne (1780) II. 139 
S tummy wines. 

Stump (stomp), sbJ Forms: 4-6 stompe, 
5 Sc, stowxnpe, 5-7 stumpe, 6 stoomp, 6-j 
stumppe, 6 - stump. [First in 14 th c. ; a. or 
cogn. w. MLG. stump masc., slwnpeitm ., (M)Du. 
stomp masc., subst. use of MLG. slump , (M)Dii, 
stomp adj., mutilated, blunt, dull; corresp. to OHG. 
(MHG., mod.G.) stumpf adj. and sb. masc. ; the 
late ON. sltttnp-r masc., MSw. stumper (mod.Sw. 
stump), Da. stump adj. and sb., are prob. from LG. 

Tbe senses of the word, in Eng. and other Teut. langs., 
show close parallelism with those of Stub sb. and its cog. 
nates, but etymological connexion is difficult to establish. 
On the other hand, there is no morphological objection to 
the view that the Teut. root * it amp- is an ablaut-variant of 
*stamp- (see Stamp v.), but this is not supported by any 
striking similarity of sense.] 

1. The part remaining of an amputated or broken- 
off limb or portion of the body. 

To fight to the stumps s app. an allusion to quot. c xfioo 
below; cf. 3 b. 

a 237s Joseph Arirn . 681 pan Ioseph . .bad pat mon knele, 
he arm helede a-3eyn hoi to be stompe. c 2430 Syr Tryain. 
1361 He [Tryamour] smote Burlond of he the kneys. . .Bur- 
londe on hys stompus stode. c 2440 Sir Eglant. 739 Syr 
Egyl!amowre,..Halfe the tonge [of tbe dragon] he stroke 
away, That fende began to jelle ! And with the stompe 
that hym was levyd, He stroke the knyght in the hedd A 
depe wounde and a felle. c 1430 Miras Festial 223 Bojre 
hys hondys wern puld of by he elboues,. .and he wyth hys 
stompes stode soo. 2542 Act 33 Hen. VllI, c. 12 j 3 The 
..chief Surgeon,. shalbe redye., to seare the stumpe when 
the hande is striken of. 2590 Tarlton's News Purgatory 
24 He threatned to cut out her tongue, it is no matter for 
that knaue quoth she, yet shall the stump call thee prick- 
lowse. 2397 A. M. tr. Guilletneau's Fr. Chirurg. 37 b, [In 
an amputation] it is allwayes better to make the stumpe 
short, then longe. cx6oo Cnevy Chase (later version) 1 . in 
Child Ballads HI. 3x3 For when his leggs were smitten of 
he fought vpon his stumpes. 2623 Crooke Body of Man 
80 Tbe nauell therefore is the stumpe of the vmbilicall ves. 
selles, by which the Infant was nourished in the wombe. 
*853 T, Brugis Vade Mecum (ed. 2) 143 They are very ne- 
cessary. .to cauterize the end or stump of a bone after dis« 


membring. _ r6ya Wiseman Treat. Wounds 11. v. 30 Heie 
your work is with a good Razoi or Knife presently' to plain 
the Stump, and pull up the Flesh, that you may saw off the 
end of the Bone as even as may be. 1766 H. Walpole Let. 
to G. Montagu 3 Mar , The stumps that beggat s thiust into 
coaches to excite chanty and miscamages. 2822 Shelley 
Chas. 1st iit. 40 And hands, which now write only their own 
shame, With bleeding stumps might sign our blood away. 
1833 Bo. J. Russell in Life <$• Lett, 4th Earl Clarendon 
(1913) II. xiii. 23 , 1 feel sure that they [sc. the English peo- 
ple] would fight to the stumps for the honour of England. 
2898 Syd. Soc. Lex., Stump of Eyeball, the remainder of 
the globe after the excision of whole or part of the eyeball, 
rgos Brit. Med. Jml. 1 July 13 The root of the appendix 
was., then amputated, the stump being buried by a purse, 
string suture of catgut. 

b. A rudimentary limb or member, or one that 
has the appearance of being- mutilated. 

*555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 232 This beast.. hath in the 
place of armes, two great stumpes wherwith he swymmeth. 
i6ir Coryat Crudities 54 A woman that had no hands but 
stumpes in stead thereof. 2633 Swan Spec. Mundi viii. § 2. 
(1643) 4x3 Out of their [rr. bees’] short feet or stumps, there 
grow forth as it were two fingeis. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 
1. 32 The Sycomore-Locust.. .1 could, near her shoulders, see 
the stumps of her growing wings. 2729 N. Blundell Diary 
(1895) 158, I saw Matthew Buckinger who was born without 
Hands or Feet, I saw him writ very well with his Stumps. 
1862 P. P, Carpenter in Rep. Smithsonian Instit, i860, 203 
The eyes are on stumps at the base of the tentacles. 

o. Jocularly used for : A leg. Chiefly in to stir 
one's slumps , to walk or dance briskly, + to do one’s 
duty zealously. 

c 1460 T mvneley Plays xxx. 109 There I stode on my stumpe 
I stakerd that stownde. 2333 Layton in Lett. Suppress. 
Monast. (Camden) 76 His hore..bestyrrede hir stumpis 
towardes hir stai tyng hoxlles. 2359 Mirr. Mag., Jack Cade 
xx, But hope of money made him stur his stumpes, And to 
assault me valiauntly and bolde. 1583 Stubbes A nat. 
Abuses 1. (1877) 147 Their pipeis pipeing, drommers thun- 
dring, their stumps dauncing, then bels iyngling. 1396 
Colse Penelope (1880) 164, I doubt not but poore shepheards 
will stiire their .stumps after my minstrelsie. 2603 B. Jonson 
F.nt. Althrope (1604) 11 Come on Clownes, forsake your 
dumps, And bestir your Hobnaild stamps. 2619 H. Hutton 
Follies Anat. B 4 b, Maktng his stumppes supporters to vp* 
holde This masse of guttes. 1682 N. O. Boilean’sLe Lutrin 
ii. 16 Up starts ama/ed John, bestirs his Stump, a 2700 
B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, Bustle about, to be very Stirring, 
or bestir one’s Stumps. <22728 W. Starrat Epist. to A. 
Ramsay 7, [I] Right tozylie was set to ease my Stumps. 
2783 Burns Jolly Beggars v, I’d clatter on my stumps at 
the sound of a drum. 2832 Marryat N. Forster x, Come 
this way, iny hearty— stir your stumps. 1837 Lvrroif E. 
Maltrav. tv. vi, Come, why don’t you stir your stumps? 
I suppose I must wait on myself, 
d. A wooden leg. 

2679 J. Yonge Cun us Triumph. 28 It being difficult .. to 
use an artificial stump or supplemental Leg, till the Ulcer 
be cicatn/ed. 2740 Somervili e Hobbinol 1. 145 His [a one- 
legged fiddler’s] single Eye Twinkles with Joy, his active 
Stump beats Time. 2771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 5 May, At 
the same time [he] sethis wooden stump upon my gouty toe, 
2. The portion of the trunk of a felled tree that 
remains fixed in the ground ; also, a standing tree- 
trunk from which the upper part and the branches 
have been cut or broken off. Cf. Stub sb. 1 

c 2440 Promp. Parv. 481/1 Stumpe, of a tree hewyn don, 
surcus. 2346 Supplic. Poore Commons (E. E. T. S.) 92 The 
old stompes of these fruitles trees. 2538 Warde tr. Alexis' 
Seer. 29 b, Take Polipodiwni (whiche is an herbe, like vnto 
Feme) growvng vpon the stumpe or stocke of a Chestnut 
tree. 2638 Junius Paint. Ancients 68 Thick woods, graced 
between the stumpes with a pure and grasse-greene soile, 
1697 Dampifr Voy. 1 . 156 There are so many Stumps in the 
River, that it is very dangerous passing in the nignt. 2898 
FrybhAcc. E. India SfP. 41 On the top of a withered Stump 
peiching a Chamelion. 27x7 Berkeley Tour Italy Wks. 
1871 IV. 567 Hills on left almost naked, having only the 
stumps of tiees. 1764 Dodslly Leasowes in Sheustone's 
Wks. ( 1777 ) II. 291 A number of these extempore benches 
(two stumps with a transverse board). 2781 Cowper Con- 
versat, 51 So wither’d stumps disgrace the sylvan scene. No 
longer fruitful, and no longer green. 2800 Wordsw. Hart - 
leap Well 12s You see these lifeless stumps of aspen wood— 
Some say that they are beeches, others elms. 2836 [Mrs. 
Traill] Backw. Canada 41 It would have broken my heart 
to have to work among tbe stumps, and never see. .a well- 
ploughed field. 2860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xxvii. 213 Adjacent 
to my theodolite was a stump of pine. 2902 S. E. White 
Blazed Trail xix, After you will come the backwoods 
farmer to pull up the stumps; and after him the big farmer 
and the cities. 

transf. 2633 Fuller Ch. Hist. x. 23 The stumps of ruined 
Churches lately destroyed by Diocletian grew up into beau- 
tiful Buildings. 2899 Baring-Gould Bk. West I. vii. 101 
The main castle tower was. .pulled down and left as a 
stump. 

fig. 2380 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 226 Fhilautns although the 
stumpes of loue so sticked in his mind.. : yet [etc.]. 2383 
Meleancke Philotimns R ij b, You say you cannot boote 
me, yet do stumps of old loue stick in yourstomacke. 

Tbe lofty and massive church tower of Boston, 
Lines, (a conspicuous sea-mark), has long been 
known as ‘ Boston Stump perh. as having no 
spire. This designation is mentioned in E. J. 
Wilson Gloss. Gothic Archit. (1823) 21, 
b. The base of a growing tree. To buy (timber) 
on the stump ; before felling. Cf. Stub sb. 1 b, c. 

290a S. E. White Blazed Trail xiv, You originally paid 
in cash for all that timber on the stump just ten thousand 
dollars. Ibid, xxxiv, Theie ought to be about eight or ten 
million [feet of timber]., worth in the stump anywhere from 
sixteen to twenty thousand dollars. 1902 Daily Chron. 31 
Dec. 6/3 Twenty-four horns from stump to saw-mill is a 
regular thing now in some of the eastern mills. 
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3. Something (e. g. a pencil, quill pen, cigar) that 
has been leduced by wear or consumption to & 
small part of its original length ; a fag-end. = 
Stub sb. 9. 

1516 1 1 ’il l of R. Pekc, And then the stumpe to be put in on 
tapere with more stuffe in ytt. 1660 R. "Wild Iter B01 . 4, 
I.. had gnaw'd my Goose-quill to the very stump, 1709 
STF.rxr. Taller No. 9 f 1 The Youth with bioomy Stumps 
began to trace The Kennel Edge, where Wheels had worn 
the Place. 1809 Sir G. Jackson Diaries $■ Lett. (1873) I. 
16 A knife to impiove the sorry stump that does duty for 
one [a pen]. 1829 G. Head Forest Scenes IT. A»ier. 49 A 
black stump of a tobacco-pipe was in his mouth. 1840 
Dickens Old C. Shop v, An inkstand with no ink and the 
stump of one pen. 1865 La Fanu Guy Deverell iv. 1 . 53 
When he thiew his last stump [sc. of n cigar] out of the 
window they were driving through Penlake Forest. 1911 
Max Beekbohm Zuleika Dobson xiv.eiS 1 Yes, my Loid 
said the hoy, producingastumpofpencil. 1913 J. G. Frazer 
Golden Bon^h (ed. 3) ScapegoatvCu 163 The fires are fed with 
stumps of old brooms. 

fig. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. lix. 176 He is con. 
tented with the stump of the Crown. 

b. Phrase, ( To wear ) io the slumps. Chiefly fig. 
Very common in 1 6 - 1 8 th c. ; now rare or Ohs. 

a 1335 in Foxe A. fy M. (1563) 1313/2 Though our soule 
priestes sing til they be bleare eyed, say tyl they haue worne 
theyr tongues to y® stumpes, neither their singings nor their 
sayings shall bryng vs out of hel. 160a T. Fitzherbert 
Apol. 37 God wit.. throw into the fyre, those rods of his 
wrath, when he hath worne them to the stumps. 1614 Day 
Festivals x. (1615] 287, I have endeavoured to carke and 
care for them all, have spent my whole life, and worne my 
selfe to the very stumps. 1660 Gauden Slight Healings 63 
The first reduceth a Nation to its stumps, and mnkes it a 
cripple a long time, 1679 Hist. Jetser 10 When they had 
almost quite worn out their patience to the stumps, c 1680 
Beveridge Serin. (1729) II. 525 Thou may'st piay 'till thy 
tongue be worn to the stumps. 2716 M. Davies A then. Bril. 
I. 148 Erasmus plainly shews, that Archbishop Lee had 
driven him to his Stumps. 173a Berkeley Alciphr. ii. § 17 
This man of pleasure, when, after a wretched scene of vanity 
and woe, his animal nature is worn to the stumps. 

c. The pait of a broken tooth lefl in the gum. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 30 Thy mone pynnes 
bene lyche old yvory, Here are stumpes febfe and her are 
none. 1601 Holland Pliny xi. xxxvii. I. 338 He had a 
brother also who never cast his foreteeth, and therefore he 
wore them before, to the verystumps. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 
j. iil. 4g Your Colts tooth is not cast yet? L. San. No my 
Lord, Nor shall not while I haue a stumpe. 1653 T. Brugis 
Vadt Mecum (ed. 2) 144 A punch to force out a stump of a 
hollow tooth. 1777 St. fames' s Chron. 26-28 June 2/1 
(Dentist’s Advt.] Advice il, is. Taking out a Tooth or 
Stump, 1 1 , is. 1801 G. Colman Poor Gentl. iv. i. 37 My 
cousin Ciusbjaw, of Case-horton ; who lugs outastump with 
perfect pleasureto the patient. 1877 Encycl. Brit. VII, 99/1 
The removal of roots and stumps as a preparatory step in 
the fitting of artificial teeth. 

d. The part of a broken off branch that remains 
attached to the trunk. 

1707 Mortimer Hush. (1721) II. 83 If the Bough is large,, 
cut it off at some distance from the Tree . . ; but by no means 
leave any Stumps to stand out at any distance, because they 
cannot be covered by the Bark, 'till the Diameter of the 
Tree grows beyond it, and in the mean time the Stump will 
be continually rotting. 

e. A docked tail. 

1544 Bet ham Precepts War 1. lxxxiii. Eivb, The weake 
man that labouted to plucke awaye [the horse's tail] heere 
by heere, made all bate to ye stompe. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 

1. xi. 39 The knotty string Of his huge taile he quite a sunder 
cleft; Five ioynts thereof he hewd, and but the stump him 
left. 1770 Cumberland West Indian n. ix, To hang the 
false tails on the miserable stumps of the old crawling cattle. 
*883 Eider Haggard K . Solomon's Mines Hi, Still it does 
look odd to trek along behind twenty stumps [of oxen], 
where there ought to be tails. 

f. Naut. The lower portion of a mast when the 
upper part has been broken off or shot away. 
Also =» stump mast (see 1 8 ), 

1725 N. Bailey Pam. Colloq. Erasm. (1733) 187, I be- 
thought my self of the Stump of the Mast, 1743 Bulkkley 
& Cummins Voy , S. Seas 10 Fitted a Capp on the Stump of 
the Mizen-Mast. 1743 P. Thomas 7 ml. Anson's Voy. 44 
We got down our Stumps, which are generally set up in bad 
Weather instead of Top gallant Masts. 1773 Gentl. Mag. 
XLI II. 32 1 A terrible stormar ose, which obliged the Dolphin 
. .to strike her top gallant-masts, and He to in her stumps. 
1800 in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1843) IV. 219 note, Half past 
6, shot away the main and mizen-mastsi sawn man nail the 
French ensign to the stump of the mizen-masl. 

g. dial. The remains of a hay-stack, most of 
which has been cut away. {.Eng. Dial. Diet.) 

1785 Jackson's Oaf. JmL 15 Jan. 1/4 Two Hundred Tons 
of fine Old and New Hay, in several Ricks, Cocks, and 
Stumps. 1783LseeSTADDLF.fi. 8]. 1868 Gloss. Sussex IVds. 
in Hurst's Horsham (1899), 

h. The remaining portion of a leaf cut out of a 
volume ; the counterfoil of a cheque. Cf. Stub sb. 
10 , Stock sb. 1 42. 

1887 Ellis & Scrutton Catal. Feb. 3 It Is conclusively 
shewn that the text is quite perfect, and that the eighth leaf 
of Sig. G. was a blank, of which there is still the stump re- 
maining in this copy. 

i. Stump and rump adv. phrase : (Of destruc- 
tion, removal, etc.) totally, completely. (See also 
Rump sb. 1 4.) Cf, Stout and Rout. dial. 

1815 Brockbtt N. C. Gloss., Stump and rump, entirely. 
1828 Carr Craven. Gloss. s.v., 1 's ruined stump and rump. 
1901 R. Buchanan Poems 140 (E.D.D.) Geordie swallowed 
them ‘stump an’ rump.' 

4 . Applied to a person : A blockhead (cf. Stook 
sb.t 1 c, Stub sb. 2) ; a man of short stumpy figure 


(cf. Stub sb. y d). Sometimes as a term of con- 
temptuous address : also slumps . 

x6oi B. Jonson Poetaster u ii, Come, bee not ashamed of 
thy vertues, old stumpe. 1603 Tryall Chevalry 11. i. in 
Bullen Old PI. (1884) III. 289 Stumps, I challenge thee for 
tins indignity. 1823 Brockett N. C. Gloss., Stump, a heavy, 
thick-headed fellow. 1829 Lvtion Disowned ii, Come, 
Stump, my cull, make yourself wings, a 183s Hogg Tales 
# Sk. (1837) VI. 332 lie then sought out the common execu- 
tioner, but he was a greatly, drumbly, drunken stump, and 
could tell him nothing. 1873 J. Grant One of Six Hundred 
wy. 201 Binnacle, the skipper, was a short, thick-set little 
stump of a fellow. 

f 5. A broken-off end of something. Also a 
splinter (cf. Stub sb. 5). Ohs. 

c 1400 Laud Troy Bk. 12339 lie bare him thorow the scheld 
ymyddes, Thorow his plates In-to his brestj Opon the 
grounde ful stille he test, For In his body lefft the stompe. 
1623 T. Godwin Rom. Antiq.yoa Theie came a fieice Lyon 
vnto him, moaning and griening, because of a stumpe of a 
tiee which stucku fast in his foot. 

0. The stalk of a plant (esp. cabbage) when the 
leaves are removed. 

1819 Scott Leg. Montrose viii, Where no forage could be 
procured for his horse, unless he could eat the stumps of old 
lieather. 1879 Sai.a in Daily Tel. 28 June, A very unlovely 
spot, .presenting little beyond a prospect of empty baskets 
and cabbage stumps. 1882 Garden 18 Mar. 188/1 When the 
Cauliflowers or Cabbages wet e all cut, the stumps were cleared 
off. 1897 J* Hocking Birthright iii. 52 Otheis pelting me [in 
the pillory] with cabbage-stumps and turnips. 1913 D. Bray 
Life - 1 list. Brahui v. 99 Three nights 1 uniting must he take 
a diaught of water in which the plant charmdiug has been 
well boiled, leaves and stumps and all. 

+ Tb. pi. Stubble. Ohs. 

*383 Higins Junius' Nontencl. 107/2 Stramonium, . .the 
stTawe, stubble, or stumppes remaining in the gtouncle after 
the come is rept. 

e. pi. Hair cut close to the skin : cf. Stub sb. 
4 c. Also, remains of feathers on a plucked fowl. 

2384 B. R. tr, Herodotus it. 78 b, The ^Egyptians at the 
deceas.se of their friends suffer their hayte to growe, beeing 
at other times accustomed to powle & cut it to y‘ stumps. 
1726 Swift Gulliver 11. i, He said.. that the Stumps of my 
Beard were ten times stronger than the Bristles of a Boar. 
1843 Eliza Acton Mod. Cookery. 261 To roast a Fowl. Strip 
off the feathers, and carefully pick every stump or plug from, 
the skin. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VlIl. 835 It [i. e. the 
ringworm patch] is studded with stumps of broken hairs. 
190s Brit. Med. Jrnl. 1 July is The scalp is carefully ex- 
amined to see that no stumps are left. 

7. A post, a short pillar not supporting anything. 

a 1700 Evelyn Diary 1a Nov. 1644, In a little obscure 

§ lace. .is the Pillar or Stump at which they relate our Bl. 

aviour was scourged. 1796 W. H. Marshall Rur. Econ. 
Midi. (ed. 2) II. 389 Stump ; post; as ‘gate stump ’—stumps 
and rails. 1842 Loudon Suburban Hort. 319 These short 
posts, or stumps, as they may be called, are formed of pieces 
of young larch-trees or oak branches, from which the bark 
lias been taken. 1907 Westm. Gas. 27 Aug. 10/2 The pillar 
yesterday was fulfilling the prosaic, but useful, functions of a 
clothes stump. 

b. Coalmining. (See quots.) 

1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Stump, Pennsylvania]. A 
small pillar of coal, left at the foot of a breast to protect the 
gangway. 1883 Grksley Gloss. Coal-mining 243 Stump, 
the black of solid coal at the entrance to a breast, having a 
narrow roadway on either side. 

t c. A peak, summit. ( Burlesque .) 06s. 

1664 [J. Scudamore] Homer A la Mode 57 She [Thetis] 
spies Saturnius with sawcer eyes, On one oth’ highest stumps 
alone, (For on that hill [Olympus] is many a one). [Cf. 
Iliad 1. 499.] 

f 8 . A stake. To pull up one's stumps : to break 
up camp, start again on the march (cf. Stake sb. 
1 e). Obs. 

1330 Palsgr. 277/2 Stumpe a shovte stake, estoc. 1647 
Spbjgg Anglia Reidiv. U. 3 . 61 They inarched that day but 
to Crookhorn,. .but here Intelligence came that made them 
pull up their stumps, (as weary as they were). 

9. Cricket. Each of the three (formerly two) 
upright sticks which, with the bails laid on the top 
of them, form a wicket. To draw {the) stumps : to 
pull up the stumps, as a sign of the discontinuance 
of play or of the termination of a match or game. 
173S in Waghorn Cricket-Scores (1899) 11 The stumps were 
immediately pitched, 17.. Laws cf Cricket (1744), The 
Stumps must be 22 Inches long. 1744 J. Love Cricket in. 
(1754) 20 The Bail, and mangled Stumps bestrew the field. 
1777 in Waghorn CWcAeAFcor«(i899)p. x, [June 4, the first 
match] to be played with three stumps, to shorten the game. 
1833 Nyren Yng. Cricketer's Tutor (1902) 16 The stumps 
must stand t wen ty.se ven inches above the ground. 1837 
Dickens Pickru. vii, The ball flew., straight and swift to- 
wards the centie stump of the wicket. 1862 Baily’s Mag. 
Oct. 200 At half-past six the stii mps were drawn, x868 Field 
July zi/i When the stumps and the match also wete 
iawn, four wickets were down for 96 runs, 
b. pi. stump-cricket (see 18 ). 

1903 A. Westcott Life B. F, Westcott I. vi. 322 My father 
. .himself occasionally joined us in a game of 'stumps ’. 

•j* 10. The main portion of anything ; the stock. 
1634 T. Johnson Parey's Wks. xxm. xii. 883 A, Sheweth 
the stump or stock of the woodden leg. 

+ b. ? The 1 body ’ of a coat. Sc. Ohs. 

1306 Acc. Ld.High Treas. Scot, III. 313 For vj elne smal 
cammes to lyne the doublatis bodyis and stumpes of the 
cotis..ixs. 

11. Lock-making. (See quot. 1856 .) Cf. Stub 

sb. 8. 

1808 in Abridgm. Specif Patents Locks etc. (1873) 17 
Which moves the stump on the same tumbler from a stump 
fixed under, or a groove cut in the bolt. 1832 Tomlinson’s 


Cycl. Usef. Arts (1867) II. 95/1, b is the bolt into which is 
uveted the stump s. 1836 G. Price Treat. Fire <?• Thief proof 
Deposit , Locks <5- Keys 259 The 1 stump ’ of the bolt is that 
stud which projects at right angles ftom the face of the bolt, 
and wh ich passes in and out of the 1 slots ’ through the gating 
111 the levers, or combinations, 01 othei moveable obstruc. 
tions contained in the lock. 

12. Applied to animals of stumpy form or with a 
stumpy tail. a. dial The stoat. 

iBS4 N.Sf Q. Ser. 1, IX. 385/1 A gamekeeper.. told me 
that theie aie three kinds of the weasel tribe in the woods : 
the weasel, the stoat or stump, and the mouselmnt. Ibid. 
X, 120/2 Hampshire Ptovinctal W ords. . . Stump, a stoat, 
b. The name of a shell-fish : see quot. 

187s Melliss St. Helena 203 Sryllants lotus, I.ati.— • A 
laige shell-fish, called ‘The Stump’. 

13. A stump bedstead : see 18 . 

1873 Carpentry <$• Join. 84 r i he details are almost identical, 
whethei the form is the old-fashioned and well-nigh obsolete 
four-poster or the half-tester or stump. 

14. Originally U.S. a. In early use, the stump 
(sense 2 ) of a large felled tree used as a stand or 
platform for a speaker, b. Hence, * a place or an 
occasion of political oratory* {Cent. Diet.). To 
go on the stump, to take the stump : to go about 
the country making political speeches, whether as 
a candidate or as the advocate of a cause. 

In the U.S. the word ‘ does not necessarily convey a dero. 
gatory implication ’ {.Cent. Diet.). In Britain, though now 
common, it is still felt to be somewhat undignified. 

a. 1773 Broadside (by a Boston Toiy), Upon a stump he 
placed himself Gieat Washington did lie. 1808 J. Quincy 
Sp. 7 Dec. in Deb. Congress (1853) 766 This species of party 
insinuation was a migh ty engine . . on an election day, played 
off from the top of a stump, or the top of a hogshead, while 
the gin circulated. 1839 Mbs. Kirkland Hew Home xliii. 
287 He. .mounted astump, which had fortunately been left 
standing, .and then and there gave ‘teasons for my ratting.’ 
1842 Congr, Globe 29 Jan. 183/1 A stump oiator in the West 
. , who, when he got down fiont the stump, said [etc.]. 

b. 1816 Debates in Congress [1854) 1169, 1 [a Virginian 
member] think his [a South Carolinian 'sjarguraentsare better 
calculated for what is called on this side of the river stump, 
than for this Committee. 1831 M. Carey New Olive Branch 
17 Declatmers in the forum, or on stumps, or in newspapers. 
1838 L. Bacon in Ess. Chr. Jl/tnist. (1841) 84/2 All artifice 
and trick— all the devices of the stage and of the stump. 1866 
Lowell President on the Stump Pr. Wks. 1890 V. 264 Mr. 
Johnson is the first of our Presidents who has descended to 
the stump. 1868 J. Bkight Addi esses (1879) 7 p We have 
seen the archbishops and bishops.. doing what is described 
in America when they say a man has taken to the ‘stump ’. 
1888 Bryce Aiucr. Contmw. Ivi. II. 3B2 It is more by the 
stump than in any other way that an American statesman 
speaks to the people. 1892 Daily News 19 Dec. 2/3 If poli- 
ticians took it up— ‘ put the gold dollar on the stump,’ as it 
is expressed— the trouble would be grievous. *903 Sat. 
Rem 7 Feb. 172 A Front Bencher goes on the stump in the 
provinces. 

15. Cojfee-plantwg (India). See quot. 

*877 E. C. P. Hull Coffee Planting 274 This disease is 
there known as stump, fiom its being due to decay of the 
stump of a particular forest-tree peculiar to the district. 

10. slang. See quot. Cf. Stumpy sb. 2 . 

1B23 Egan Grose's Diet. Vulgar T., Stump, money. 

17. alirib. and Comb., as (sense 2 ) stump-country , 
extracting, - extractor , fence, -hole, land ; stump- 
dotted adj, ; stump-like atlj. and adv. ; stump-wise 
adv. ; (sense 3 c) stump-extractor, -puller', (sense 1 4 ) 
stump campaign , orator, oratory, orattess, speaker, 
speaking, speech. 

1888 Bryce Amer. Commw. x. J. 132 The famous struggle 
of Mr. Douglas and Mr. Lincoln for the Illinois senatorship 
in 1838 was conducted in a “stump campaign. 1896 Home^ 
Missionary (N.Y.) July 129 Vast tracts of ‘ “stump country ’ 
[in Michigan] are as truly virgin soil as if the legion had 
just been discovered. 2002 S. E. White Biased Trail y . 
Sometimes he would look across the bioad “stump-dotted 
plain to the distant forest. 1883 M. P. Bale Saw-Mills 295 
Capstans are also used for “stump extracting. 1875 Knight 
Diet. Mech. 2432/2 *S tump-extr actor \. (Agriculture). A tool 
or machine for pulling the stumps of tiees...2. A dentist’s 
instrument. 1883 M. P. Bali: Saw-Mills 294 There are 
many other varieties of stump extiactors amongst those used 
in America. 1845 S. Judd Margaret 1. xvi, The stile by 
which they crossed the “stump-fence into the herb-garden. 
1897 Daily Nevis 10 Sept. 8/3 The stump fence, .consists of 
the gnarled roots of trees originally grubbed up from the 
land. 1828 P. Cunningham N. S. Wales (ed. 3) II. 166 It is 
long before grasses grow upon the places out of which stumps 
1 1 aye been burnt... But it is astonishing to observe what a 
height of richness wheat will attain on these spots, every 
“stump-hole being easily reckoned in a field of wheat from 
this great luxuriance alone. 1889 Hardwicke's Sci.-Gossip 
XXV. 132 This tree attains a height of about six feet, and 
its branches spring from the gnarled top of the thick, “stump- 
like stem. 1813 T. Jfi serson Writ. (1830) IV. 203 In the 
debates of Congress, of State legislatures, of “stump-orators. 
1887 Spectator 19 Mar. 391/1 The shallowness and flippancy 
of stump-orators. 2847 Webster, 'Stump oratory. 1834 H. 
Miller Sch. <5- Schiu. (1838) 496 Without any unnecessary 
display of stump-oratoiy. 1880 McCarthy Own Times IV. 
380 Mr. Disraeli himself had taken to going round the 
country, doing what would be called in America stump 
oiatory. 1832 Hawthorne Blithedate Rout, vi. She was 
made.. for a “stump-oratress. 1884 Knight Diet. Mech. 
Suppl. 870/1 “Slump pullets are of the lever and claw style, 
or [etc.]. 1848 Let. fr. Washington in N. V. H crald 21 June 
(Bartlett), The Hon. W. R. Thompson,.. one of the most 
popular “stump speakers of the day, addressed a large meet- 
ing of Whigs from the stoop of Barnum’s Hotel, Baltimore. 
1864 Lowell Lincoln Pr. Wks. 1890 V. 187 AH that was 
known of him was that he was a good stump-speaker. 184a 
H. Mann Boston Oral. 4 July 46 The custom so prevalent 
at the West and South, of “stump speaking. 1888 Bryce 
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Amer. Commit). cxi. III. 6o; They shine in stump speaking, 
properly so called— that is, in speaking which rouses an 
audience but ought not to be leported. 1839 Proffit in 
Congr. Globe 31 Dec. 72/2 He could make, .a bettei “stump 
speech himself. _ 1883 Munch. Exam. 16 May 6/1 Mr. Red- 
mond rose and insisted on delivering a stump speech on the 
sentiments of the Ii ish and English people regarding loyalty. 
1884 Piricurrs-WoLLEY Trottings of Tenderfoot 208 If a 
constitution was to grow up strong, it didn’t want forcing 
with a lot of “stump-, spouter's rubbish. 1719 London & 
Wise Cornel. Card. xix. 129 In those vigorous Tiees, we 
must leave upon them., some Branches cut “Stump-wise. 
18 . Special comb. : stump bed, bedstead, a 
bedstead without posts ; stump-bred a. Hunting 
— stub-bred ; stump cricket = Snob jA 2 ; stump 
embroidery = stump work ; stump-end, (a) the 
end of the stump of a tail ; (b) the remnant of a 
cheque-book containing the ‘ stumps * or counter- 
foils; stump foremast (see stump mast)', stump 
joint (see quot); stump-jump, -jumping adjs. 
Austral ., designating a kind of plough by which 
land can be ploughed without clearing it of the 
stumps; stump-machine U.S., a machine for 
extracting tree-slumps ; stump mast (see quot .) ; 
stump mortise = stub mortise^ W. 1911) ; + stump 
nail es stub-nail ; f stump pie, a kind of meat- 
pie ; stump-shot = stub-short , -shot (see Stub sb. 
1 1); stump-spire Arch, (see quot.) ; stump-tenon 
= stub-tenon (W. 191 1) 5 stump topgallant mast 
(see stump mast)', stump traoery Arch, (see 
quot.) ; stump tree U.S. (see quot. 1S92) ; stump- 
work, a peculiar kind of raised embroidery prac- 
tised in the 15-1 7th c. (see quot.). 

184* Penny Cycl. XXI. 43/2 Under a "stump bed, imme- 
diately beneath, was a dog-kennel. 1823 J. Simpson Ricardo 
I. 233 Having never yeL known a luxuiy beyond a “slump 
bedstead, and a flock bed. 1841 J. T. J. Hewlett Peter 
Priggins I. i. 29 In one corner was a stump-bedstead, with 
a kind of dimity canopy. 1897 “Stump-bred [see stub-bred 
Stub sb. 11]. x888 A. Lang in Steel & Lyttelton Ct icket 
(Badm.) i. 1 There is n sport known at some schools as 
‘stump-cricket’,.. which is n degenerate shape of the 
game. 1907 C. B. Fry in Daily Chron. 10 Oct. 4/4 The 
old and the renovated game of ‘Le Bon Diable’.. beats 
the same relation to Diabolo-Tennis as stump-cricket 
does to proper cricket. 1904 Mrs. Head in Burling, 
ton Mag. IV. 173/1 Side by side with “stump-embroidery 
flourished two varieties of flat and semi-flat wotk. 1768 
Phil. Trans. LX. 122 Tails . . sewed together at the “stump- 
ends. 1894 1 J. S. Winter ’ Red Coats 42 There were several 
stump-ends of old cheque-books there. *897 Kipling Capt, 
Courageous i. 20 Harvey heard a chuckle from Dan, who 
was pretending to be busy by the “stump-foremast. 1884 
Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl. 870/1 * Stump joint, the form of 
joint used in the folding carpenter’s rule. The ends or 
stumps of the parts when in line, abut against each other. 
1896 Waybrook Implement Co. Advt. (Moriisl, This Wonder- 
ful result [of the harvest] must in the main, be put down to 
the “Stump-jump Plough. 1898 Morris Austral Eng. 443 
Stump-jump Plough, 1898 M, Davitt Life <$■ Progr. 
Australia xiii. 64 The most useful implement to the hardy 
settlers up here is the “stump-jumping plough. 1900 Borough 
Neves ix Aug. 3/1 I’m breaking up that ten-acre field of 
“stump land. rgo7 Black Cat June 2t Once outside the 
limits of the stump-land, Mehetnbel made the best of her 
speed to the Knoll. 1868 Lossing The Hudson 54 One of 
the “stump-machines stood in a field near the road. *873 
Knight Diet. Mech., * Stump-mast, a lower mast without 
tops. Common in those steam-vessels which never depend 
wholly upon sails. 1704 in Bagford Ballads (1876) 64 The 
Lad.. quickly fell to vomiting strange things, As bits of 
-Glass, “stump Nails and crooked Pins. *695 J. H. Family 
Diet. s.v., “Stump.Pye to Season ; Take Veal or Mutton, 
mince it raw, [etc.]. x8ra J. Smyth Pract. Customs (1821) 
293 No other allowance is to be made, in taking the length 
of plank, for the “stump-shot, or split end. 1842 Penny 
Cycl. XXII. 356/2 If no better [name] can be found, we 
would suggest that of “Stump-spire for one whose height 
does not exceed two diameters at its base. Ibid. 357/2. 
1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xx. 39 The ship, with her “stump 
top-gallant masts and rusty sides. 1833 It. Willis Archit. 
Mid. Ages vi. 6x The After Gothic of Germany. . has tracery 
in which the xibs aie made to pass through each other, and 
are then abruptly cut off. This may be called “Stump 
Tracery. x8ox in Century Diet, (citing Fallows), “Stump 
tree. x8ga Nkwhall Trees N. E. Amer. 190 Kentucky 
Coffee Tree, Stump Tree [Gymttocladus disicus,. .G. Cana- 
densis). Ibid. 192 The fewness and abruptness of its large 
branches give to it in the winter a dead and stumpy look. 
1904 Mrs. Head in Burlington Mag IV. 173/1 English 
“stump-work has. .a definite individuality. . .Lace, brocade, 
satin, ..peacock’s feathers and human hair were ail blended 
together by the finest and most elaborate of embroidery 
stitches, and raised on ‘ stumps ’ of wood, or wool pads, in 
the most fantastic of designs. 

Stump (stamp), sb. 2 [Of obscure history. 

The late appearance of the word suggests that it is an 
adaptation (influenced by Stump eh. 1 ) of the far older Fr. 
synonym estompe, which, along with the related vb. estomper, 
’vestontber, appears (*1700 in De la Hire Traits de la 
Pratique de la Peinture , published in Mint, de FAcad, 
Roy. des Sciences t666-j6gg (1730) IX. 638. De la Hire 
evidently regarded the words as established in use ; he sug- 
gests that estompe may be a corruption of (taupe (earlier 
esioupe ) tow, link. This is impossible ; most etymologists 
regard the so. as derived from tne vb., which some believe 
to be ad, Du. stompen or afstompen _ to dull, blunt, though 
there seems to be no evidence that either of these vbs. was 
ever used in the sense of F. estomper. 

The stump for crayon drawing is elaborately described, as 
an instrument used by Fr. pastellists, in A. Browne's Appen- 
dix Art Painting (1675), but without mention of either the 
English or the Fr. name. Browne says (in ibis copying W. 
Sanderson Graphice ii. 78, published 1658) that a ‘ stubbed 
VOB. IX, 


pencil, (app. = ‘brush ’, not ‘crayon’ or ‘lead pencil’), 
sometimes ‘.stuffed with cotton or bombast ’, was employed 
by some artists for the same purpose. Obviously a * stubbed 
pencil ’ could be called in English a ‘ stump ’ (Stump sb. 1 3) ; 
and the equivalent Du. stompe could be employed in the 
same way. On the whole, eons i deiing that in the 17th c. 
the art of crayon drawing received much improvement in 
Holland,, the likeliest view seems to be that the word stompe 
was applied (with no intention of using a technical term) to 
the ‘stubbed pencil ’ by Dutch artists working in French 
studios ; and that, in the adapted form, estompe it became the 
Fr. name for the improved instrument invented in France. 
On this view the Eng. word would be an adaptation of the 
Fr., as the relative chronology suggests.] 

A kind of pencil consisting of a roll of paper or 
soft leather, or of a cylindrical piece of indiarubber 
or other soft material, usually cut to a blunt -point 
at each end, used for rubbing down hard lines in 
pencil or crayon drawing, for blending the lines of 
shading so as to produce a uniform tint, and for 
other similar purposes. 

1778 Encycl, Brit. (ed. a) III. 2293/2 When the head is 
brought to some degi ee of forwardness, let the back-ground 
be laid in, which must be treated in a different manner, 
covering itas thin as possible, and rubbingit into [the] paper 
with a leather-stump. t8rx Self Instructor 544 Blend your 
shadows,. with a stump made of paper. 2839 Gullick & 
Timbs Painting 316 The tints are rubbed in, and blended 
for the most part with the finger, although ‘stumps’ (Fr. 
cstomfies), and the point of the crayon . .are also used, i860 
W. Collins Woman in White vii, Near it were some tiny 
jewellers’ brushes, a washleather. 1 stump and a little bottle 
of liquid, nil waiting to be used in various ways for the re. 
moval of any accidental impurities which might Rediscovered 
on the coins. > 1862 Catal. Intern at. Exhib., Brit. II. No. 
5,(83, Drawing stumps in paper, leather, and cork. 1869 
Eastlake Materials Hist. Oil Painting II. 232 His love 
of gradation and of the imperceptible union of half-tints led 
him [sc. Con eggio] to use the ' stump 1 or some similar 
mechanical means. 

Stump (stump), sb . 2 [f. Stump ».i] 

1 . A heavy step or gait, as of a lame or wooden- 
legged person. 

1770 Foote Lame Lover 1. Wks, 1799 II. 60, I hear his 
stump on the stairs. 1830 Miss Mitford Village Ser. iv. 
129 The old Brigade-Major,. . lame of a leg, . . was kept on 
the constant stump with explanatory messages. 

b. Reiterated, with echoic intention. Also 
qtiasi-tfr/zL, (to go, come) stump , stut/ip. 

ifigo Pagan Prince x\\. 3 5 For a Piinceto go Stump, Stump 
with a wooden Leg, is no way Majcsticak 1834 Surtees 
Handley Cr. xxvii. (1901) 1 , 204 Stump, stump, stump, creak, 
creak, creak, came oief lieavy-heels along the passage. 1862 
IlonRow // ild Wales xi. (1901) 63 She heard of a sudden a 
horse coming stump, stump, up to the door. 1890 D. David- 
son Mem. Long Lfe x. a6x, I heard the stump, stump of a 
wooden leg behind me. 

2 . U.S. colloq. * A dare, or challenge to do some- 
thing difficult or dangerous ’ (W. 1911). 

1871 Mrs. Whitney Real Folks ii. 23 She understood life. 
It was * stumps ’ all through. . . It was a stump when her 
father died, and her mother had to manage the farm. . . The 
mortgage they had to work off was a stump. . . It was a stump 
when her mother died and the farm was sold. x8. . Electr. 
Rev. (Amer.) XIV. 4 (Cent.) The reason for this little freak 
was a stump on the part of some musicians, because, .it was 
not supposed he could handle a baton. He did it. X894 
Advance (Chicago) 18 Oct. 112/3 But me lad, the bravest 
thing ye did was to refuse to run the risk fer a mere stump ! 

Stump (stwmp), a. [Partly from the attrib. use 
of Stump sb.\ but perh. partly an original adj. cor- 
responding to or adopted from Du., LG. stomp.] 

1 . Worn down to a stump. 

1624 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. in. xv. (ed. 2) 115 Like an 
Asse, he [a schoolmaster] weares out his time for prouender, 
and can shew a stumpe rod, . . an old tome go wne, an ensigne 
of his infelicity, 1833 Leifchild Cornwall 7 He cracked 
his stamp whip. 

2 . Obtuse in outline, not pointed. 

1676 Loud, Gaz. No. 1133/4 At Yarmouth, the Fortune of 
Dunkirk,, .carrying four Guns, and 38 Men, with a Stump 
[printed Stamp] Head, Decks flush, Broad Stem, [etc,]. 

8. Said of mutilated or malformed limbs. Stump 
foot : a club foot. Stump leg', a leg without a foot 
or with a club foot. 

1363-83 Foxr. A. <J- M. 828/1 The goodman of ye house 
turning a stumpe foote. a 1568 AschaSi Scholem, n, (Arb.) 
127 Euen the best translation, is.. but an euill imped wing 
to Hie withall, or a heme stompe leg of wood to go withall. 
0x393 Marlowe Ovids Ehgies 11. xvii. 20 With his stumpe- 
foote he halts ill-fauouredly. 1678 Land. Gaz. No. 1338/4 
An iron grey Gelding Colt, a lame stump foot before, and 
two white feet behind. 1731 Gentl. Mag. I. 401 To appre- 
hend several Vagrants with stump Hands, sore Arms, Legs 
and Faces. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) I. 453 He did 
not skate with a stump leg,, .but put out a broad foot with 
which he could have a good flat tread. 1898 Syd. Soc. Lex,, 
Stump-foot, Same as Clubfoot. 

4 . Comb., as stump-fingered, -footed \ - legged \ 
-nosed, -rooted, -tailed adjs. Also stump-foot [ » 
Du. stompvoet ], a stump-footed person ; also adj. 
-stump-footed ; stump-nosa S. Africa [after Du. 
stompneus], a fish common near Cape Town ; 
stump-tail, a stump-tailed dog; also Austr. a 
stump-tailed lizard ( Trachysaurus), 
xgos D. Smith Days of His Flesh xlvi. 46a In the early 
Church Mark. . was styled Mark the “Stump-fingered. 1393 
Tell-trothe's N V. Gift (1876) 13 Ioane “Stoomp-foot and 
Tom-Totty. 1602 Invent, in C. Wise Rockingham Castle & 
Watsons (1891) 206 Item one baie stumpefoote mare uj“. 
1612 J. Taylor (Water P.) Sculler E x, The net the stump* 
foot Blackesmith ipade, Wherein fell Mars and Venus was 


betraid. 160a Breton Wonders worth Hearing (Grosart) 
8/1 So was he faced like an olde Ape, “stumpe footed, and 
wry legged. 1691 Wood Life (O.H.S.) III. 366 Solomon 
Nash. . . Stumpfooted, 1629 Gaule Holy Madn, 334 Buckle- 
hamm’d, “Stump-legg’d. 1652 — Magastrom. 186 The 
spindle-legd are fearful ;. .stump-legg’d, servile, x 878 T. J. 
Lucas Camp Life Sport in S. Afr . ii. 30 The harbour 
[near Cape Town] abounds in fish, amongst which * “Stump- 
nose,’ ‘ Seventy-four,’, .and other .strangely named but well 
flavoured fish are pre-eminent. 1893 jmt, Cutan. <$■ Gentto- 
Ur in. Dis. Nov. 466 Perhaps the out Peruvians were “stump- 
nosed. 1905 T. W. Sanders Vegetables 170 The Shorthorn 
or “stump-rooted kinds [of carrot] will succeed on any light 
shallow soil. 1868 Sir J. Richardson etc. Mits. Nat, Hist. 
II. 20 The curious-looking creatures called “Stump-tails 
{.Trachy'dosanrus) natives of Australia. 1902 Longman's 
Mag, Oct. 514 Old Badger, .the best stump-tail he ever had 
to help him. x86o P. P. Carpenter in Rep. Smithsonian 
Instil. 1859, 202 Ihe “stump-tailed cats of the Isle of Man. 
c 1873 Cassell's Nat. Hist. IV. 296 The Stump-tailed Lizard. 
1893 Lydekker Roy. Nat. Hist. 1 . 117 The brown stump- 
tailed monkey ( Macacus arclo/des). 

Stump (stump), w.l Also 7 stompe, 5-6, 9 dial. 
stomp, [f. Stump xi. 1 ] 

•hi- intr. To stumble over a tree-stump or other 
obstacle. Also, to walk stumblingly (in quot.,/^.). 
Ohs. 

c 1230 Owl <5- Night. 1392 Ne beob heo nouht alle forlore 
bat stutapeb at be fleysses more. Ibid. 1424 If mayde luueb 
derneliche, heo stumpeh & falb icundeliche. 1430-40 
Lydg. Bochas ix. xxxviii. (t5S4) 217 b, 1 hough I goe net 
vpright, but stomp and halt for lack of eloquence. 1607 
Topsell Four-f, Beasts 78 Ifanoxel evvrinchedandstrayned 
in his sinnewes, in trauell or labour, by stumping on any 
roote or hard sharpe thing. 

2 . To walk clumsily, heavily, or noisily, as if one 
had a wooden leg. 

1600 Lane Tom Tel-troth's Message 327 Some [dames] in 
their pantophels too stately stompe [r.w, pompe]. 1673 R. 
Head Canting Acad. 65 He. .nimbly hoj s or stumps to a 
Coach side, a 1726 Vanbrugh Jonm. Loud. 1. i. (1728) 6 
Heie’s John Moody arriv’d already; he’s stumping about 
the Streets in his dirty Boots, and [etc.]. 17 56 Connoisseur 
No. 103 r 4 The maid-servants are continually stumping 
below in clogs or pattens. 1840 Hood Miss Kiimansegg 
1187 As the Giant of Castle Otran to might stump To a lower 
room from an upper X844 W. Barnes Piems Rur. Life 
355 Stumpy or Stump, to walk with short firm steps as a 
short stout person. 1856 Kane A retie Exfl. I. xxxi. 431 
Poor Wilson, jnst able to stump about after bis late attaLk 
of scurvy. 1857 Reade Course of hue Love, Clouds ty Sun- 
shine iii. 204 The farmer stumped in, and sat down with 
some appearance of fatigue. 1874 Punch 11 Apr, 155/1 ‘He 
[a horse] seems,’ I say, ‘ to rather Stump on his near foi e-leg.’ 

b. slang. ‘To go on loot’ {Slang Diet. 1859) ; 
also stump it (in quot. 1841 to be off, decan, p), 

184X Lytton Night 4- Morning 11. ii, Slump it, my cove; 
that’s a Bow Street runner. 1909 A. N. Lyons Sixpenny 
Pieces xxii. 161 To the divil with cabs. Oi must stump ut. 
Stump ut on me ten old toes. 

c. To knock 011 the floor in walking, nonce use. 

1872 Browning Ring 4- Bk, ix. 12 Stumping with his staff, 

Up comes an usher. 

d. trans. 

1890 W, Clark Russell Ocean Ttag, 1 . vi. txj Pendu- 
lously stumping the quarter-deck. 

8. traits. To reduce to a stump ; to truncate, 
mutilate; also, ftostftnt, dwarf. 

1396 Nashe SajfronrWalden Wks. 1910 III. 99 Whose 
pen. .still splits and stumpes it selfe against olde yron. 1638 
Bromhall Treat. Spectres 1. 148 He appeared a man that 
was stumped, or had his members cut on. 1658 Evelyn Fr, 
Card. (1675) 166 It will stump your [Asparagus] plant. 1732 
Scotland's Glory 24 That idol dagon pielacy We might 
have stumped tightly. 1829 Examiner 595/1 The only 
prudent course of the people of the United States is forth- 
with to cut off their legs, and stump themselves into con- 
centration. 1872 Mrs. A. Gatty Bk. Sun-dials Introd. p. xx, 
In the reign of Elizabeth the mortuary crosses were cut 
down, or stumped, in our churchyards. 1877 E. C. P. Hull 
Coffee Planting 93 These [coffee] plants.. require, before 
being planted ont on the estate, to be ‘stomped’, i.e. cut 
down to within some six inches above the roots. 

4 . To stub ; to dig up by the roots, colonial. 

1790 Phil. Trans. LXXX. 356 After which the [sugar] 

canes should be stumped out with care, and thestools burnt 
as soon as possible. 1828 P. Cunningham N. S. Wales (ed. 
2) II. 62 You may hear people even now. .relate their tales 
of,. felling and stumping trees on spots where our best 
houses stand. 1897 Outing May X37/3 I’ve stumped every 
tree and root out’r that clearing. 

5 . To remove the stumps from (land). Also absol. 

1796 C. Marshall Garden, iii. (18x3) 34 The walks should 

be stumpt, keeping the tops of the stomps very level. *828 
P. Cunningham N.S. Wales (ed.ai II. 164 In stumping 
land,.. dry wood is piled over the stump, which. -is set fire 
to. *834 Tail’s Mag. I. 418/1 Very good land, sir; and I 
was to pay a hundred pounds for it, for you know it was 
cleared but not stumped. 1915 W, P. Livingstone Mary 
S lessor v. ii. 269 She had as many as two hundred and fifty 
people engaged in cutting bush, levelling, and stumping. 

0 . ? To remove the stub feathers from (fowls) : 

= Stub v. 5. 

*8aa Lamb Let. to Miss Wordsworth Xmas, She is to he 
seen in the market every morning, , cheapening fowls, which 
I observe the Cambridge poulterers are not sufficiently care- 
ful to stump. 

7 . local. To remove the ails from barley with a 
gridiron-shaped iron tool. 

*787 Winter Syst. Hush, 310 Barley should likewise be 
steeped the same as wheat, after being well shook in a sack 
by two men (stomping will bruise it) to be cleared from 
aues. (890 Glouc. Gloss., Stump, to dress the beards from 
barley. 

8. Cricket. Of the wicket-keeper: To put (a 

150 . 
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batsman) out by dislodging a bail (or Imo'cking 
down a stump) with the ball held in the hand, at 
a moment when he is off his ground. Also with 
out. 


1744 Retort 0/ Kent § All Eng. Match in Nyren Yng. 
Cricketer's Tutor f, 1833) 111 Bryan 12 s Kips. *787 Score 
cf Match at Lord's in Ii. Bentley Cricket Matches (1823) 
20th June, Aylward 94 Run out 15 stumpt out. 1833 Nyren 
Yng. Cricketer's Tutor ag Should you miss the ball, a clever 
•wicket-keeper will surely stump you out. Ibid, 39 The 
wicket-keeper.. should remove a little backward from the 
wicket.. because by his doing so the catches will be much 
more easy, and he may stump as well. 1837 Dickens Pickw. 
xii, In snort, when Dumkins was caught out, and Podder 
stumped out, All-Muggleton had notched some fifty-four. 
1839 A it Year Round 23 J uly 305/2 He caught two of the 
town off myliist ‘ovei stumped two in my second, and 
[etc.]. *884 Lilljnuhite's C> ickei Ann. 78 He caught thi ee 
batsmen at the wicket and stumped one. 1897 Entycl. S/oi t 
1 . 247/1 (Cricket) Stum/ out, to get the batsman out under 
Law 23. 

f 9. inir. (See quots.) 06s. rare- 0 . 

i7*i Bailey, To stum /,.. to biag or boast. 173s Dvchg 
& Pardon Diet., Stum/ v.,. .also to boast, brag, vaunt, or 
proudly value ones self upon some small Qualification, &c. 

10 . irons. «= stump up, 17 b {a). 

1841 Hood Tale of Trumpet 260 Common prudence would 
bid you stump it ;. . It’s the regular chaige At a Fancy Fail 
for a penny trumpet. 

b. inir. To j>ay up : = stump up, 17 b (/j). Also 
with out. 

x8*8 Carr Craven Gloss., Stum/, to pay ready money,. . 
to pay down on the nail. 1844 J- a. Hewlett Parsons <$• 
IF. xlvii, I'll stump handsome when we’re spliced. 1834 
Lever Dodd Family Air. xliv, 401 There is no salary at 
first, so that the Governor must 4 stump out handsome 

11 . trans. slang. To render penniless. Chiefly in 
passive , to be 1 stony broke \ 

1828 Carr Craven Gloss,, Stump, ..2. to beggar. 1830 
Lower Tom Clad/ole cxlvhi, I.. Paid the last tuppence 1 
had got, An den I was just stump'd. 1836 T. Hook G. 
Gurney IH. 43 Haven’t you heard, my dear fellow, we aie 
stumped 7 1900 4 H. Lawson' Over Siiprails 113 Going 
away from home with a few pounds in one’s pocket and 
coming back stumped. 

12 . = stump up, 17 c. 

1883 Mrs, E. Kunnard Right Sort xvii, I stumped a 
couple of horses last week, and an extra rest will do them 
all the good in the world. 

18. {U.S. colloq .) To strike (the toe) uninten- 
tionally against a stone or something fixed : — 
Stub v. 9. 

1828-32 Webster (and in later edd.). 1891 Century Diet. 
14. (Orig. U.S.) To cause to be at a loss; to 
confront with an insuperable difficulty ; to nonplus. 

The primary reference was prob. to the obstruction caused 
by stumps in ploughing imperfectly cleared land. 

[1807: implied in Stumter 5.] *833 [Seda Smith] Lett. 
7 . Downing xii. (1835) 80 My Good Old Friend, — I'm 
stumped. _ I jest got a letter from the Gineral [etc.]. *834 
Ibid, xxxii. 218 This stumps me considerable. 1840 Hali- 
bvrton Clackm. Ser. in. xvi. (1848) 132 Bein' stumpt is a 
sure mark of a fool. The only folks among us that’s ever 
nonplushed, is them just caught in the woods. 184* Congr, 
Globe 29 Jan. 183/1 He had been amazed— or, to use a 
Western phrase, be had been ‘stumped’ at the position occu- 
pied within these last few days by [etc.]. 1843 Lowell Lett. 
I. 81 , 1 met an Ohio abolitionist, who told me of his stump- 
ing a clergyman in a very neat manner. 183* C. B. Mans- 
field Paraguay, etc. (1856) 72, I am. .continually stumped 
in my speculations by the reflection, that [etc.]. 1834 ‘ C. 
Bede 1 V erdant Green it. xi, That beastly Euclid altogether 
stumps me, 1839 J- R* Green Lett. i. (1901) 30, I stumped 
him on a question which I had got up [etc.]. 1871 M. Le- 
grand Cambr, Freshman 339 The papers I may do all right, 
. . but the viva voce is safe to stump me . 191* C. J oiinston 
Why World laughs 10 4 But may I ask why this gay ap- 
parel?' The lady was stumped for an instant, Then she 
made reply. 

b. ? To obstruct (progress). 

1838 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. II. Ixvii. 5 The pro- 
gress of sound knowledge., shall not be stumped to please 
lorn curates. 


15. U.S. To challenge, ‘ dare’ (a person) (0 do 
something. 

1766 J. Adams Diary 8 Dec., Wks. 1850 II, 204 Keen, of 
Pembroke was warm, and stumped Soule, the moderator, to 
lay down the money and prevent a tax upon the poor. 1836 
Haliburton Clockm. Ser. 1. xxvi, I guess our great nation 
may be stumped to produce more eleganter liquor than this 
here. 1833 Lowell Moosehead-J^nl. Pr. Wks. 1800 I. 17 
Our Uncle would say, ‘Wahl, I stump the Devil himself 
to make that ere boot hurt wry foot', *8go Anrcr. 7 ml. 
Psychol. Jan. 66 In some games., younger children are com- 
manded, or older ones stumped or dared, to do dangerous 
things. 

16. (Chiefly U.S.) 

&• inir. To make stump speeches; to conduct 
electioneering by public speaking. Also to stump it. 

<2x838 R. M. Bird Peter Pilgrim (1839) I. 86, I stumped 
through my district, and my fellow-citizens sent me to Con- 
gras* i 8 A 7 Webster s.v., To stunt/ it. 1839 C. Mackay 
Life tjt Liberty Amer. I, 159 To stum/, to address public 
meetingsin the open air. *860 Emerson Cond, Life ii. Power 
Wks. (Bohn) II.340 Stumping it through England for seven 
years made Cobden a consummate debater. *874 Slang 
Diet. 3*3 Stum/, to go about speechmaking on politics or 
other subjects. 1878 N. Amer. Rev , CXXVX 275 Down in 
Carolina, stumping for Grant. 

b. trans. To travel over (a district) making stump 
speeches ; to canvass or address with stump oratory. 

AT V JV— A - /. tm.i.s - 1 _v.. . - 


Lowell Seward-? 'ohnsott Reaction Pr. Wks. 1890 V. 2 91 
Furnishing the President with a pretext for stumping the 
West in the interest of Congress. *883 Munch. Exam. 
6 July 4/7 Those Tory orators who were stumping the 
country, 1892 Kipling & Balfstier Naulahktt 17 Shenlf 
was stumping the district and was seldom at home, 

17. Stump up. 

a. trans. To dig up by the roots. 

1399 Nasiie Lenten Stuff to Their imaginary dreame of 
Cuilding crosse in tbeyr parish of S. Sauiours (now stumpt 
vp by the rootes). 1873 Tristram Moab xviii. 362 The trees 
have been nil stumped up or pollarded. *899 frill. R. 
Agric . Soc. Mar. 94 When the old hedgerow is stubbed or 
stumped up. 

b. slang, (a) trans. To pay down, ‘fork out 
(money), rare. (/>) absol. or ?«/'?*. 

(a.) *833 T. Hook l ’anon's Date. II. ii, All I know is, 
Paxton, '1 rail, Cockerell, and Co. stumped me up the money. 
1842 Barham Ingot. Leg., Merck. I emu 72 My trusty old 
ciony, Do stump up three thousand once more as a loan, 
1881 Blackmore Christ moell xxi, Father has stumped up a 
live pound note. 1884 Bath frill. 26 J uly 7/3 On returning 
to the yard at night lie has to stump up ten shillings more. 

(b) 1833 Dickens Sh. Boa, Mr. Watkins Tattle ii, Why 
don’t you ask your old governor to stump up? *837 ‘Du- 
cange Anglicus’ Yiilgar Tongue 21 Stum/m/, pay your 
money or your share. 1862 Mrs H, Wood Channings viii, 
* And it will be a veiy easy way of earning money.’ 4 Not 
so easy as making your mother stump up,’ 1893 G. Allen 
Scallywag 1. 30 The governor., fishes out his purse— stumps 
tip liberally. 

c. trans. To wear out, exhaust (a hoise) by 
excessive strain. 

1873 Reynardson Down the Road 118 After a bit the new 
ploughs and hariows got old ntid 1 cquired repairs, his hoi ses 
got stumped up and old and lequircd to be made into new 
ones. 1900 Westm. Gaz. 12 June 8/t Year by year we see 
one or more of our best horses slumped up by the adaman. 
tine course. 

d. In passive «= sense xi pass. 

1834 Iloiise/i. Words VII f. 75/2 To say that a man is 
without money, or in poverty, some persons icmark that lie 
is down on liis luck, hard up, stumped up, [etc.]. 

Stump (sUrnip), v* Drawing. [App. ad. F. 
estomper , related to estompe Stump so.'* Cf. the 
following : 

i8ox C. James Milit, Diet., Stamper, Fr. To sketch out 
a design, or to draw with colours that have been pounded 
into dust. Instead of the pencil or crayon, aioll of paper 
which is dipped into the coloured dust, serves to put on the 
diffeient colours.] 

trans. To tone or treat with a * stump \ 

1807 J. Landseer Led. Engraving 12$ Hyland., employed 
it [the chalk manner] so as rather to imitate such draw- 
ings as are done with crayons, or stumped, than such as are 
hatched with chalk. x86o O. W. Holmes Elsie Venncr vii. 
(1887) 77 This must refer to her favorite monochrome, exe- 
cuted by laying on heavy shadows, and stumping them 
down into mellow harmony. *868 Browniso Ring Bk. 
ix. 56 His notion of the Mother-Maid : Metbinks 1 see it, 
chalk, a little slumped I 

absol. 1820 C. Hayter Introd. Perspective 169, I pay 
great attention to the model while stumping, so as to pre- 
serve all the lights. 

Stump age (stff'mpi'd/j). local U.S. [f. Stump 
sll. 1 + -AGE.] 

1 . The price paid for standing timber; also, a tax 
charged in some States for the privilege of cutting 
timber on State lands. 

1848 Bartlett Diet. A mer. 341 Stum/age, the sum paid to 
owners of laud for the privilege of cutting the timber grow- 
ing thereon. State of Maine. *860 Ilai/ePsMag. XX. 440 
The timber tract is. .purchased or a taieof stumpageagreed 
upon which is geneially from §2.30 to $3.00 per thousand 
for all timber cut. *8gx E. Kopek By Track # Trail xxvii. 
407 The settleis..have to pay to the Government one cent 
‘stumpago’ for every tree cut down. *90* S. E. White 
Blazed Trail xxv, We must have that pine, even though we 
pay stumpage on it. Now what would you consider a fair 
price for it? 

2 Standing timber considered with reference to 
its quantity or marketable value. 

1834 Seda Smith Way down East 39 To sell stumpage to 
the loggers for the ensuing winter. *837 Thoreau Maine 
Woods (1894) 164 He it is who. .has not bought the stump- 
age of the township on which it stands. *894 Q. Rev. July 
185 We assume a pine stumpage of 5000 feet to the acre. 
*902 S. E. White Blazed Trails. iv, You owned five mil- 
lion feet of timber, vsftiich at the price of stumpage (standing 
ti ees) was worth ten thousand dollais. 

Stumped (sumpt), ppl. a. 1 [f. Stump z>.i + 
-ED 1.] Truncated ; abuiptly terminated, as if cut 
short. 

. *597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 31b, They then 
imposed theron a sroalle stnmped'Cauterye, well glowinge 
& redd liott. *6o8 Topsell Serpents 247 This kinde of 
Spyder is. aound as a ball, with very short stumped feete. 
*642-7 H. More Song of Soul 1. iL 59 So standing wet and 
dry Around the stumped top soft mosse did glow. 1670 
Narborough 7 ml. in Acc. Sev, Late Pay. 1. (1694) eg Their 
Coat is a downy stumped Feather. *752 Scotland's Glory 
S3 This stumped idol still here stands Like Dagon in hts 
temple. 

Stumped (stompt), ppl. a. 2 [f. Stump vfi + 
-sd 3 .] Of a drawing : Produced by means of the 
stump. 

*807 J,- Landseer Led. Engraving 126 People never stopt 
to consider whether even red-chalk or stumped drawings 
themselves were [etc.]. 

Stumper (st»*mpai). [f. Stump + -er i.] 
+ 1 . ‘ A boaster or bragger 5 (Bailey ed. 5 , 1731 ). 

2. One employed or skilled in stumping trees. 

*8*8 P, Cunningham N, S, Wales (ed. 3) II. 279 Two 


. . Dublin thieves, who went out with me, are now . . fit st-i ate 
4 fellers and stumpers ’ in a good clearing gang. 

3. Cricket. One who stumps ; a wicket-keeper. 

1776 in Nyren Yng. Cricketer's Tutor (1833) 67, 1 had 

almost forgot ,. Little George, the long stop, ana Tom 
Sueter, the stumper. 1901 Daily Mail 19 Sept. 3/4 There 
are few better amateur .stumpers than the Hampshiie 
captain. 

4. A horse which walks with a stiff leg. 

*874 Punch ii Apr. 155/1 If ever I saw a stumpei with my 
own very dear eyes, that stumper is before me. 

5. Something (e. g. a question, a task imposed, a 
reply) that ‘ stumps ’ one ; a poser. 

*807 Salmagundi (N.Y.) 20 Mar. 121 They happened to 
iuii their heads full butt against a new reading. Now thU 
was a stumper. 1833 [Sfba Smith] Lett. 7 - Downing \\ ii, 
(1835) 126, I’m afraid we’ll git a stumper, .one of thesedays, 
that wifi nock us all into kindlin-wood. 1853 J. Lawrknck 
in Bosw. Smith Life Let. Lawrence (1883) 1. 470 One queiy 
in wilting is often a stumper for a month or two. 187a 
Sciiele dk Verb Americanisms 187 The Ameiitan . .speaks 
of a conclusive argument, or a difficult pioblem : ‘That it 
a stumper.' 1899 K. Pihlwoits Human Boy vi. 137 We al- 
ways noticed, at arithmetic times, that Biowne, if he got a 
stumper, would put up the lid of liis private desk and hide 
behind it. 

6 . U.S. A stump speaker. 

1863 Boston Sunday Hern Id 30 Aug. 2/7 An Ohio stumper, 
while making a speech, exclaimed [etc.]. 1884 Chr, Comrnw. 
6 Nov. 49/2 Oiatoiic.il stumpers are deceiving and bewitch- 
ing the nation into the destruction of true polity. *901 
Scotsman 11 Nov. 9/2 The great majority of the Protestant 
. .preachers are stumpers , . for the Republican par ty. 

Stumpie. Sc. [f. Stump sbl ■+ -ie.] 

1. Playfully used for : The stump of a pen, 

*785 Burns 2nd Episi. f, I.npraik vi, Sae 1 gat paper in 
a blink, An’ clown gaed stumpie in the ink. *8*1 \V, Liddle 
Poems *8z, If I can do’t afme I leave ye,\Vi’ ink and stumpie. 

2. A person with a stumpy figure. Also, a small 
child. 

*820 Glenfergtts III. 142 These upstart stumpies, theLum. 
gaires, and their manccuvring mother, are determined to 
secure the coionet. *866 J, Smith Merry Bridal 7 Weel 
tether’d, weel gether’d, '1 hey ’grce’tl like j owe an’ lamb, Wi’ 
meal-cogs an’ kail-cogs For stumpies when they cam’. 

St ump in g (st»*mpiq), vbl. slff [f. Stumt vP 

+ -ING l.J 

1. The action of the verb. a. The action of 
treading heavily, as with a wooden leg. 

*803 Wordsw. Waggoner 11. 60 What thumping— stump- 
ing— overhead 1 *86a Borrow Wild Wales xi. (1901) 03 
Buth heard the stumping. *903 A. T, Sheppard Red Cravat 
nr. vi. 293 The tap of lus cane, the stumping of his thick- 
soled boots. 

It). Cricket. 

*849 Laws of Cricket in 4 Bat ’ Cricket Man. (1830) 57 The 
wicket-keeper shall not take the ball for the purpose of 
stumping until it has passed the wicket. *893 ll'estm. Gas. 
4 Mays/a This total of 1,397 wickets is made up of 611 
dean bowlings, 698 catches, 37 stumpings, 48 leg.befores, 
and 3 hit wickets. 

c. The action of delivering slump speeches. 

*865 Sat. Rev. 18 Feb. 184/2 The babes and sucklings out 
of whose mouths political wisdom is to come seem to be 
commencing their 1 stumping ’ in good time. 

attrib. and Comb. *884 Boston (Mass.) 7 >nl. 6 Sept., In 
Windham county, the special stumping-ground of the Spring- 
field Republican, the total Independent vote will not reach 
one hundred. 1884 Manc/t. E.xant. 27 Aug, 5/2 Uhe Leader 
of the Opposition would hardly go to Oban on a stumping 
expedition. 

2. cotter , (See quot.) 

*883 Grksley Gloss. Coal-wining Slumping, a kind of 

pillar and stall plan of getting coal. 

Stumping, vbl. sb.% [-ing 1 .] The action of 
Stump vf Also attrib. 

*879 Cassells Teihn. Educ. II. 260 The crayon to be used 
for stumping is No. 2 or, for very dai k shadows, No, 3. *89* 
Daily Nnvs 14 May 6/1 M. Carrieie overdoes the slump- 
ing-brusb effect. 

Stumping (st»-mpiq), ppl. a. [f. Stump v . 1 + 

-TNG 2. ] 

1. Treading heavily or clumsily. 

*842 Borrow Bible m Spain xxvii. (Pelh. Libr.) 189 My 
reflections . . were suddenly interrupted by a heavy stumping 
sound. *862— Wild Wales xxxiv. (1901)238, I heaid the 
sound of stumping steps coming upstairs. *865 Dickfns 
Mnt. Fr. iv. iii, The stumping approach of Wegg was soon 
heard. 

2. Clumsily formed, stumpy, colloq. (Cf. lump- 
ing 0 

1832 Mrs. Stoxvf. Uncle Tom’s C. iv, And look at my great 
black stumpin’ bands. 

Stumpish. (sts-mpip, a. [f. Stumt sb.i + -ish.] 
Somewhat of the character of a stump. 

1618 W. Lawson New Orchard \ iii- (1623) 22 Many trees 
haue mote stumps than boughs, and most trees no well 
thrilling, but short, stumpish, « euill thiiuing boughs. *843 
J. Keegan Leg. <5- Poems (1007) 218 He. .delivered the 
stumpish whip and ragged ribbons into the bands of the 
driver. . 

t Stumpie. rarer -1. «= Stump slid 3 e. u. 

StEUHP1j£ 

*68 6 VLOTStaffirdsh. 439 As soon as his [the bull's} boms 
are cut off, his Ears ciopt, his taile cut by the stumpie* 

StuurplesB, a. rare— 1 , [f. Stomp sl>P + -less.] 
Cleared of stumps. 

*830 Mrs. Kirkland New Home xxiii. 148 Fields of fF? 1 "' 
well fenced and stumpless, surrounded this happy dwelling- 
Stu-mp lin g. nonce-wd. [-limg 1 .] A little 
stump. 



STUMPY, 


1195 


STUNNING-. 


1786 Wolcot (P. Pindar )Farew. Odes i. 54 No poet’s rage 
shall root our stumps and stumplings. 

Stumpy (sti’-mpi), sb. [f. Stump sbA + -t.] 

1 . A spritsail barge. 

*881 Standard 22 June 3/7 The Committee boat, having 
steamed up to the stumpies.., gave an opportunity of wit- 
nessing a very interesting contest. _ 1889 Pask Eyes Thames 
32 A craft that is known on the river as a ‘ stumpy i, e, a 
barge without a top-sail. 

2 . slang. Money. Cf. Stump sb. 1 16. 

*828 Lights fy Shades II. 7 He inquired whether I had 
any other dibhs, any more blunt or stumpy, anymore money, 
1835 Dickens Sk. Boz ., Last Cab-driver, Till they was 
iJg’latly done over, and foiked out the stumpy. 1837 T. 
Hook Jack Brag ii, Send up the stumpy by to-night's post. 
1844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons ,$■ IF. xlii, I am short of ready 
stumpy. x8;jo Kingsley Alton Locke ii, Down with the 
stumpy— a tizzy for a pot of half-and-half. 1839 Hotten's 
Slang Diet. 104 Stumpy, money. 

Stumpy (stfl'mpi), a . [f. Stump sb. 4- -y.] 

1 . Like a slump ; shoit and thick. Of grass, etc. 
Full of stumps or shoit hard stalks. 

1600 Surf let Country Pen-in iv. ii. 633 The haie. .is full 
of stumpie stalkes, . . and nothing pleasing [etc.]. 2669 \Vor- 
udce Syst. Agric. vii. (16E1) X23 Once for atl, the stumpy 
Graff will be found much Superior to the slender one, and 
make a much nobler and larger shoot. 17*1 Mortimer 
liusb. (ed. 5) I. XS7 They often burn the Stubble, it being so 
stumpy that they seldom plow it in. 1834 Bi.ckiord Italy 
II. 54 Festoons of luxuriant leaves and tendrils, not fastened 
to stiff poles and stumpy stakes as in France. 1836 T. Hook 

G. Gurney I. xg8 A stout short-legged pony, with a thick 
neck and a stumpy tail. 1858 Caki.vle Predk. Gt. iv. iv. 
(1872) I. 295 Nose smallish, inclining to be stumpy. x8tiz 

H. H. Dixon Scott fy Sebright Hi. 138 He was a thick short 
horse, got us little stumpy mares, we’ve very few of them. 
1890 D. C. Murray John Pale iv, The stumpy bamboo cane 
which Mr. Macfarlane carried. X899 Allbutt's Syst. bled. 
VI. S72 The hairs turn white, hypertrophy, become stumpy 
and brittle, or fall out. X916 Blackw. blag. Apr. 469/a You 
may see a boat, her high receding bows surmounted by a 
stumpy beak. 

Comb,' 1865 Tylor Eat ly Hist, b/au.xii. 355 Both stories 
accounting., for the fact that bears and hyenas are stumpy- 
taiicd. 1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) II. jh. 174 This pert 
throng Are only stumpy-winged and cackling, .geese. 

b. of a human figure. 

zBzz Galt Provost x-liii. (1868) 125 This Mr. Peevie was, 
in his person, a stumpy man. 1856 F. E. Paget Owlet of 
Owlst. 78 That shoit stumpy woman in the cloak is Miss 
Creepmouse. x86a Tiiornbury Turner II. 324 Turner was 
a stumpy, iil-dressed man, with a red face. 1866 Mrs. Gas- 
Kell Wives 4- Dan. xl, I was always afraid she’d be short 
and stumpy. 

c. of a building. 

1870 E. Peacock Half Skirl. II. 128 The stumpy towers 
of Ripon Minster. 1883 A. Dobson in Eng. Illustr. Mag. 
Nov. 76/2 The fine old Banqueting House, .seems to over- 
look the stumpy Horse Guards much as a person with a 
pedigree might be supposed to survey a nouveau riche. 2896 
Hare Story My Life I. Ii. 57 Our high field, over which the 
stumpy spire of the church could be seen. 

d. Nat. Hist. 

1858 Baird Cycl. Mat. Set., Scarabxidx , Then forms ai e 
very varied, hut generally short and stumpy. 1863 P. P. 
Carpenter in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 1. 643 Mytilus ? var .glomc- 
ratus. . .Short, stumpy, solid, crowded. x886 J. J. Quelch 
Coral-Reefs in Challenger Rep. XVI. nr. 66 Its thickened, 
short, stumpy and close branches and branchlets. 1896 
Lydekkkr Roy. Nat. Ilist, V. 20 Stumpy crocodile, a small 
and. short-nosed crocodile [Osteelxnms tetraspis) from. West 
Africa, in the neighbourhood of Sierra Leone. 

2 . Worn down to a stump. 

1794 J.. Williams Crying Epist. 15 Let them not force me 
to repair these slips ; To fasten stumpy brooms upon my 
ships. 1840 Thackeray Shabby-genteel Story i, A stumpy 
pen, richly crusted with ink at the nib. 1883 R. Haldane 
Workshop Rec. Ser. 11. 254/1 Rub the old colour up with 
a stumpy brush. 

3 . Of ground: Full of stunlps. l/.S. 

1838 N. Hawthorne Amer, Note-Bks. (1883] 150 Climb- 
ing a rude, rough, rocky, stumpy, ferny height yesterday. 
1879 J. Burroughs Locusts Wild Honey 122 A little stumpy 
clearing. 1885 Harper's Mag. Mar. 536/2 Soil, whether,, 
gravel, sand, stumpy, stony, 1897 Outing July 328/2 A few 
acres of stumpy pasture. 

I-Iencc Btu-mpily, adv,, Stunipiness. 

1878 Sir G. S<.otc Led. Archit. (1879) II. xo7Such stumpi- 
ness of proportion was not viewed as essential to the style. 
1887 Ruskin Prxterita II. 331 A stumpily made.. good- 
natured simpleton. 

Stun, (stun), sb. [f. Stun vi] 

I . The act of slunning or dazing j a stunning 
effect; the condition of being stunned. 

17*7 Thomson Summer 488 [586] Till the stun [later sound] 
Of a near fall of water every sense Wakes, a X734 North 
Life Ld. Kpr. Guilford (1742) 159 The People return’d the>r 
joyful Sense of the King’s Safety, .by numerous Addresses 
from all Parts of the Kingdom ; which gave such a Stun to 
the rebellious Paity,.that little Sign of any Resurrection 
to Action appear’d in them. X804 Naval Chron. XII. 397 
He fainted from the stun. 1836 Ruskin Ess. Lit. Wes, 
1903 I. 361 In the first stun of our astonishment. X887 Poor 
Nellie (1888) 189 Before poor Adela could recover from the 
stun of a great astonishment, 

2 . A flaw on the surface of a piece of stone. Cf. 
Stun v. 5. 

1850 Holtzapffel Turning III. 1198 The last marks to 
be eradicated in the smoothing are generally those called 
stuns, made in sawing the marble by coarse particles of sand 
getting between the side of the saw blade and the saw kerf. 

Stun (st»n), v. Inflected Btunned, stunning. 
Forms ; 6 stonne, 7 ston, 4- stun ; pa. t. and pa, 
pple. 4-7 stund, (4 stunt), 4-5Stoned(e, 5 stonet, 
sfconde, 6-7 stonnd, stonn’d. [Aphelic a. OF. 


estone-r (mod. F. dlontter'y. see A stone v., of which 
this is a doublet. Cf. also Stony, Stoyne vbs. 

It has been usual to regard this vb. as representing OE. 
stunian , to resound ; but the sense differs essentially, and 
the OE. vb. app. did not survive into ME.] 

1 . trans. To deprive of consciousness or of power 
of motion by a blow, a fall, or the like. 

a X300 Cursor M. 12280 A child Jiar kest a-noij>er don Vte 
of }>e loft vnto be grund, pe child to ded J>ai was he stund. 
c 1400 Laud Troy Bk. 10377 Botlie her swordis out thei 
drow And ffaujt to-geder long y.now, Til thei were stoned 
hede and brayn. c 1420 Avow. Arth. xiii, His stode was 
stonet, starke ded. c 1475 Parlenay 4700 With that stroke be 
was stoned manyfold. 1590 Spenser F.Q. hi. vii. 42 Where- 
with he was so stund that he n’ote ryde, But 1 eeled to and 
fio fiom East to West. _ 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. 
Ambass. 165 They kill it [a fish] by first stunning it with 
a knock with a mallet. 2794 Mrs. RADCLiFFcTi/yr/. Udolpho 
xxxiv, At length Du Pont forced Verezzi to the floor, where 
he lay stunned by the violence of his fall. 1837 W. Irving 
Capt. Bonneville I. 271 The ball, which had been nearly 
spent before it struck him, had stunned instead of killing 
luin. X853 Mrs. Gaskell Ruth x, She was as one stunned 
into unconsciousness;, .she hardly bieatbed. 
fig. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvi. III. 721 The faction 
which had been prostrated and stunned began to give signs 
of returning animation, 

b. Applied to an inanimate or immaterial object. 
1700 Dryoen Cyntan cf- Iphig. 341 The giddy Ship betwixt 
the Winds and Tides, F01 c’d back and forwards, in a Circle 
rides, Stun’d with the diffrent Blows. 1911 Sir H. Craik 
Edw. Ld. Clarendon 1 1 . 243 Public credit was shaken ; com- 
mercial operations were stunned. 

2 . To daze or astound with some strong emotion 
or impression. 

aszoo Cursor M. 172884-44 3 pen were }>ai stoned ilk one. 
No arede, he saide, has ;e, Lokes side, hand, & foie. 1426 
Audelay Poems (Percy Soc.) 73, I was adeujd [printed 
adenyd] of that dynt, Hit stonede me. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. 
Man in Hum, iv. iv. (z6oz) H 3 b, Nay you liaue stonnd me 
I fayth? 1654 Wiutlock Zootomia 400 Salomons Wealth, 
it was of that vastnesse, it would . .stun the Beliefe of one of 
our . .Rich Misers. 1678 Bun van Pilgr. 1. (ed. 2) 264 At the 
sight therefore of this River, the Pilgrims were much stun’d 
[eel. r stounded]. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Forester, Cato, 
strophe, Lady Catherine was stunned by this- distinct refusal. 
1843 Macaulay Ess., Mine . D'Arblay (1897)673 The multi- 
tude, unacquainted with the best model-;, are captivated by 
whatever stuns and dazzles them. x886 Stevenson Kid- 
napped vi, I sat stunned with my good fortune. 

t b. intr. To be amazed or astounded. Ohs. 
T 533 Tindale Supper of the Lord 13 b, Thei beyngyet but 
felile of fayth..muste herenedishauewondred, stonnedand 
staggerd. 

3 . trans. To daze or bewilder with noise or din. 

1621 Bp. H. King Serrn. 25 Nov. 4 A man may heare so 

much that hee may ston the sense. 1660 Chas. II. in Julia 
Caitwright Madame (Henriettn of Orleans) (1894) 57 My 
head is so dreadfully stunned with the acclamations of the 
people, 1732 Pope Ess. Man 1. 203 If nature thunder’d in 
ids op’ning ears, And stumi'd him with the musick of the 
spheres. 1828 Scoit F. M. Perth x-ii, Four half-stripped 
knaves stunned the neighbourhood with the clang of hammer 
and stithy. 19x0 Q. Rev. July 100 The ear is stunned by 
the not unmusical roar of the Falls [of Niagara]. 

absol. 17a* Swift Pethox 76 The Britons, once a savage 
Kind,.. With Limbs robust, and Voice that stuns. 1764 
Goldsm. Trav. 4x2 Where., Niagara stuns with thund'rmg 
sound. 

b. hyperbolically. 

1693 Dryden Juvenalx. 9 Still shall I hear, and never quit 
the Score, Stun’d with hoarse Codrus’ Theseid, o're and o re? 
17x4 Budgell tr. Theophrastus vi. 23 You shall sometimes 
see nim gather a Crowd round him, . . and stun the People 
with a senseless Story of an Injury that is done him. 1816 
Scott Old Mori, ii. An old drunken cavaliering butler, who 
. .stunned the family nightly with his exploits at Kilsyihe 
and Tippermoor. ax 8x8 M. G. Lewis Jrnl, W.Ind. (1834) 
365 Complaints of all kinds stunned me from all quartets, 
f 4 . To break or crush with heavy blows. Obs. 
Cf. Stony v. 5. 

*470-85 Malory Arthur nr. vii, 107 [They] dafe their 
sheldes and stoned their helines and brak their hawberkes. 
5. a. To bruise or loosen the surface of (stone, a 
mineral), so that it splinters or exfoliates. Also, 
to scratch or tear (a surface) in sawing, b. intr. 
'Of stone, etc. : To exfoliate, peel off in splinters or 
laminae. 

X676 in Phil. Trans. XI. 755 The Mine-men do often strike 
such forcible strokes with a great Iron-crow, that that stuns 
the Diamond and so flaws it. x8xx Pinkerton Petrol. II. 
465 It. .has numerous crystals and quadrilateral plates of 
felspar in perfect preservation, except that it has a dry 
aspect, and is stunned in some parts. 1843 [see Stunning 
vbl. sb.\ x8go Funk's Stand. Diet, xgix Wlusteh. 

Hence Stunned ppl. a, 

1762 Falconer Shiptor. in. 733 My stunned ear tingles to 
the whizzing tide. 2805 Southey bladoc 11. xviii. 113 From 
his shield, The deadening force communicated ran Up his 
stunn’darm. 1845 Dickens Chimes iii.*g6 Trotty., turned 
his white face here and there, in mute and stunned astonish- 
ment. 1868-70 Morris Earthly Par. 111. 456 And to her 
stunned heart came A flash of hope and pain. 

Stunay, var. Stony v. Obs. 

Stunch(e, obs. forms of Stench. 

Stund, valiant of Stand sb.- 
1664 Taylor in Evelyn's Pomona 49 Let your Vessels be 
very tight and clean wherein you put your Cider to settle : 
The best form is the Stund or Stand, which is set upon the 
lesser end, from the top tapering downwards. 

Stund(e : see Stoun Stound sb. 1 , v.l, v? 
gtundism (/Urndiz’ni, stu’ndiz’m). [f. Stund- 
IST : see -I 3 M.] The teaching and practice of the 
Stundists. 


x888 Stead Truth about Russia % 362 The Still more re- 
markable religious phenomenon which goes by the name of 
Stundism in the Southein provinces of Russia. 
Stundist (Jtu-ndist, stu-ndist). [a. Russ. 
mTyHftuerB Uundist, f. G. stunde hour, said to be 
used by the German settlers as the name for their 
religious meetings : see -ist.] A member ofa large 
Evangelical sect (called liunda) which 

arose among the peasantry of South Russia about 
1S60, as a result of contact with German Protestant 
settlers, and in opposition to the doctrine and 
authority of the Orthodox Church. 

1878 D. M. Wallace Russia xix. 301 Some of them ate 
simply evangelical Piotestants, like the ‘ Stundi.sti,’ who 
have adopted the leligtous conceptions of their neighbour, 
the German colonists. x888 Stead Truth about Russia 363 
Deputations came to St. Petersbuig from the Stundists, the 
Molokani, and the Baptists. 

aitrib. 1893 The Stundists 35 Ivan Golovtcbenko, a 
Stundist preacher.. was taken befoie the Court on a cbaige 
of propagating Stundist doctrines. 

t Stu’ndum, adv. Obs. [OE., dat. pi. 01 
stund Stound sb.] At times. 

Beowulf 1423 Horn stundum song fuslic fyrd-leo8. a 1340 
IIampole Psalter xliii. 11 pou sail not out ga, as pou did 
stundum til pe iwes. 

Stung (sturj), ppl. a. Also 3 stun gen, 4 ston- 
gyn, 7 stung’d. [See Sting ».] Wounded or hull 
by a sting, lit. and fig. 

c 1*50 Gen. Sf Ex. qgor Quat slungen man so saj Sor on, 
Sat werk him sone al was vn-don. 01400 Stockholm Med. 
MS. ii. 687 in Anglia XVIII. 324 Dragaunce is good To 
drynkyn for a stongyn man. 1600 Surflet Country Farm 
f. xii, 85 If any rat, spider,., or other venemous beast, by his 
sting or kiting haue caused your flesh to rise . . put vpon the 
stung place the dung of a cow or oxe very hot. 1605 Shaks. 
Lear v. i. 56 Each lealous of the other, as the stung Are of 
the Adder. 1609 Markham Famous Whore (1868) 31 My 
well stung’d conscience vrg’d me to repent. 1786 tr. Beck, 
ford's Vaihek (1883) 84 The stung eunuch could scarcely 
preserve the semblance of respect. 1820 Byron Mar. Fat, 
111. i. 102 When he, their last descendant chief, Stands plotting 
..With stung plebeians. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. 
Ntighb. v. (1878) 63, I pi a} ed God to keep me from feeling 
stung and proud. 

Stunkard, a. Sc. Also ston-, stunkerd, 
stonkard, -art. [Of obscure origin.] Sulky, sullen. 

1737 A. Ramsay in Gentl. Mag. VII. 507/1 These stonkerd 
fellows Wha merit naithnig but the gallows. 18x4 Saxon 4 
Cael 1 . 77 (Jam.), I was spearin' fer you at my Lord, but he 
is s,ie stunkaid anti paughty. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet cb. 
ii, It’s a sore thing to see a stunkard cow kick down the pail 
when it's reaming fou. 

Stunner (st»-nai). [f. Stun v. + -eh.] 

1 . Something that stuns or dazes; something that 
amazes or astounds. 

2847 C. Bronte Jane Eyre xxxiii, Here was a new stunner 
—I had been calculating on four or five thousand. 1847 
Ld. G. Bentinck Let. 30 June in Croker Papers (1884) III, 
128 , 1 have read your article in the Quarterly and think it 
quite admirable.. a complete stunner for the Peel party. 
*853 Surtees Sponge's 6p. Tour (1893) 55 One tacked on 
two miles, another ten, and so it went on and on, till it 
reached the ears of the great Mr. Seedeyman. .as he sat in 
his den penning his 1 stunneis ’ for his market-day Mercury. 
187a ‘ Aliph Chelm ’ (Yeldham) Lays of htd (1876) 56 He 
..ordered the gunners To fire off some stunners, That the 
gloiy of France might he properly told. 

2 . colloq. A person or thing of exliaordinary ex- 
cellence or attractiveness. 

1848 Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole xxix. 263 Watch the girl, 
Sir Frederick. Isn't she a stunner? 1855 Thackeray New- 
comes xlii,’ The cook, .was really a stunner for tarts. 1892 
Leland Mem. II. 278 He knew where to get one for apound 
but £s. xos. would buy a ‘stunner’. 

Stunning (st»-niq), vbl. sb. [-ING *.} The 
action of the verb Stun; the state of being stunned. 

c 1475 Partenay 1230 To hym Agretstonyngwasitverily. 
1804 Abernetiiy Surg. Observ. 175 The lad had recovered 
Horn the immediate stunning occasioned by the injury. 2847 
J. Russell Remin, Yarrow (1894) 296 Having recovered 
from the stunning, he was able to sit out the service. 

b. spec. Exfoliation or scaling away of the surface 
of stone (see quot. 1843). 

1843 Bilungs Durham Cath. 15 There is a peculiarity 
about the stone, called by the workmen ‘stunning ’, which 
is the peeling off (within a few yeais), fiom the effect of 
hammer and chisel, of a layer vaiying fiom one quarter to 
tbiee eighths of an inch thick. 1884 Blunt Annot, Bk. 
Comm. Prayer 429 note. The deficiencies now existing in 
the left-hand panel through the slunning of the stone on 
which they are sculptured. 

Stunning (sto-niij), ppl. a. [-ing 2 .] 

1 . That stuns or stupefies ; dazing, astounding ; 
deafening. 

1667 Milton P. L. 11, 952 A universal hubbub wilde Of 
stunning sounds and voices all confus’d. 170a C. Mather 
Magn. Chr. vii.vi, (1852) 57S But the Stunuingest wound 
of all given to them was when . . near four hundred of them 
were, .surprised at the house of Major Waldern, 1760 Mrs. 
Dslany Antob. (1861) III. 6x4 The Rooms hot and stunning 
—I wish for balls as the quieter entertainment I J818 Scott 
Rob Roy xxxvi, My father’s arrival., was a stunning blowjto 
MacVittie and Company. 1863 Reade Hard Cash 1 . ix. 
349 The victorious crew raised a stunning cheer. _ 19x1 Ex. 
positorjuly 61 His besetting sins received a stunning stroke. 

2 . colloq. Excellent, first-rate, ‘splendid’, de- 
lightful ; extremely attractive or good-looking. 

1849-50 Dickens Dav. Copp. xi, ‘ Twopence-halfpenny,’ 
says the landlord, 1 is the price of the Genuine Stunning ale.’ 
1850 Thackeray Pendennis xxxix. Those regular stunning 
slap up out-and-outers. 1856 F. E. Paget Owlet ofOwlst, 
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tg3 Laura Wydawake is the most stunning girl I ever set 
my eyes on. 1867 Tuollofe Last Chron. Bat set I. xl. 346 
Fancy Polly with a house of her own l Won't it be stunning? 
*883 Frances M. Peard Contract, xxiii, The new footman 
is a stunning hand. 

It), quasi-at/fl. (intensifying the following adj.). 

1851 Maykew Loud. Labour!. 36/2 A lad about fourteen 
informed me that ‘brass buttons, like a huntman's,. looked 
stunning flash.’ 1888 ‘R. Boldkewood 1 Robbery under 
Arms xxiv, The old woman cooked us a stunning good 
dinner. 

Hence Stu'nningly adv. 

1823 Scott Quentin D. xx, The noise, .became ten times 
more stunningly audible. 1834 Dickens Hard T. 11. i, Is the 
lady so very alarming ? . . Repellently and stunningly clever 1 
1863 Geo. Eliot Romola Ixvii, Shouting, yelling, half- 
motiveless execration rang stunningly in his ears. 1889 
Temple Bar Nov. 351 A pain that would have been fierce 
bad it not been so stunningly dull. 

Sturuiy, Stunnya : see Stony v., Stonish v. 
StnnpoU (sto’npdul). dial. Also -pole. £7 f. 
Stone sb. + Poll sbd] A dolt, blockhead. 

a 1794 Mrs. M. Palmer Devon. Dial (1839) 28 You dunder- 
headed stunpole. 1863 Barnes Dorset Gloss., Stunpoll, 
stunhead, blockhead. 1879 Hardy Ret. Native 1. iii, I saw 
myself as the next poor stunpoll to get into the same mess. 

Stnnsail (stzms’l). Naut. Also stu’n-sail, 
a tun’ -sail, stunael. Contraction, representing the 
ordinary pronunciation, of Studding-sail. 

>762 Falconer Shipwr. 1. 225 Now swelling stu’n-saiis on 
each side extend. 1883 Reads Hard Cask 1 . xi. 267 All 
hands set stunsels 'low and aloft I X913 M. Roberts Salt 0/ 
the Sea ix. 216 His eais [were] large and outstanding, like 
a couple of stunsails. 

attrib. 1825 H. B. Gascoigne Nav. Fame 49 The Stunsail 
Booms they raise. 4850 H. Melville White Jacket xlv, I 
. . was ordered to reeve anew the s tun -sal 1-halyards. 

Stunt (stzmt), sb. 1 [f. Stunt v. 1 ] 

1. A check in growth j also, a state of arrested 
growth or development. 

*798 Trans. Soc. A rts XIII. 166 If it [a tree] takes a stunt. 
rti 8 as Foe by Voc. E. Anglia, Stunt, a check in giowtli. 
Ex. ‘That tree has got a stunt.’ 1884 Lowell Fireside 
Tran. 143 The compressed nature struggles through at every 
crevice, but can never get the cramp and stunt out of it. 
1894 G. M. Gould Illusir. Diet. Med. etc., Stunt, a stunted 
or undeveloped state. Ibid., s. v. Crave, Cram-stunt, an est 
in mental _ development due to over-study. 1899 Rider 
Haggard in Longman's Mag. Oct. 547 They suffer from 
mildew or stunt of one kind or another. 

2. A creature which has been hindered from at- 
taining full growth or development ; spec, (see 
quot. 1858 ). 

1723 Dudley Whales In Phil. Trans . XXXIII. 257 At 
two Years old, they [re. whales] are called Stunts, being 
stunted after weaning. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Tt ade , Stunts, 
a name for young whales of two years old, which, having 
been weaned, are lean. 1894 N.fyQ 8th Ser. VI. 337/2 The 
streets are filled with stunts and runts. 

3. dial. A fit of sulkiness or obstinacy; in phr. io 
take {the) stunt. 

This use of the phiase is perh. a fig. application of that in 
quot 1705, sense 1. But cf, Strunt sb. 1 

1837 Hood Blue Boar 34 Now at a line he gave a grunt, 
Now at a phrase took sudden stunt. x86a C. C. Robinson 
Dial. Leeds 424 Tuke t* stunt an’ went off wi’art speiking. 
x8go Sat, Rev. 12 Apr. 446/2 The most probable explanation 
of his [Ld. Geo. Sackville’s] inaction on that occasion [battle 
of Minden] is that he simply ‘ took stunts as the Yorkshire 
phrase has it— a case of sheer sulkiness, not of cowardice. 

Stunt (stont), sb. 1 -* colloq. [Of obscure origin. 

Orig. belonging to theslang of American college athletics ; 
not in the Century Did. 1891 or in Webster 1897 ; in 1895 the 
word (as our first quot. shows] seems to have been still cui- 
rent only among college students. Its general colloquial 
currency, and its extension of application, seems to have 
begun early in the 2olhc. In British use it was at first re- 
garded as mainly a soldiers' woid. It has been conjectui ed 
that the word, may be a. G. stunde, lit. hour, or a variant of 
Stint sb. ; ucither of these suggestions seems impossible. A 
notion which is app, prevalent in the U.S. is that the word 
is a variant of Stump sb.*, but in spite of the remarkable 
affinity of meaning, etymological connexion between the 
words is very unlikely.] 

a. A prescribed item in an athletic competition 
or display, an ‘ event ’ ; a feat undertaken as a de- 
fiance in response to a challenge ; * an act which is 
striking for the skill, strength, or the like, lequired 
to do it; a feat’ (W. Suppl. 1900 ); something 
performed as an item in an entertainment, a (the- 
atrical, etc.) ‘turn \ b. In recent use, An enter- 
prise set on foot with the object of gaining reputa- 
tion or signal advantage. In soldieis’ language 
often vaguely : An attack or advance, a ‘push’, 

* move*. 

*895 Dial. Notes (Amer. .Dial. Soc.) I. vm. 400 Stunt 
(st»nt) t one of those convenient "words which may he used 
in almost any connection and the exact meaning of which 
must be determined largely by the context;.. 'It would be 
a great stunt to goto a dance without a girl' (x’.e. an un- 
pleasant thing to do). 1 He performed various stunts for the 
prof. ft.e. did things that would win him the professor’s 
favor, give him a ‘ pull . .[Editor's note : Doing stunts is 
used.m N.Y. City by boys in the sense of performing some 
feat in rivalry,— a long jump for instance,— one boy ‘stump- 
ing or challenging another.] 1897 Outing Aug. 440/2 A 
lamprey fastened, upon a bare leg. That boy did more 

stunts in five minutes than he would attempt now for five 
thousand dollars 1 1899 Jesse L. Williams Stolen Story 
etc. 198 If I were you I’d have a mass meeting first, with 
horse speeches, ajid all the old Fresh-fire stunts, then a 
parade, xgoi W cstm. Gas. 31 Jan. 10/2 Theie will he many 
new'stunts ofa vaudeville natute. j 904 J , A, Ras Theodore 


Roosevelt ii. 29 [At College], he played polo, did athletic 
stunts with the fellows,, having no end of good.tijnes in it. 
igos D. Wallace Lure of Labrador Wild viii.114 That 
snowshoeing trip would be a great stunt. 1909 Daily Chron. 
25 Aug. 1/7 I’ve been in Texas about two years, doing 
broncho .stunts, xgx6 B lack w. Mag. ; Apr. 482/1 You re- 
member it is time to get up, for there is a 1 stunt on 
Stunt, a. Obs . exc. dial. Also 3 stunnt 

{Or min), 5 stout. [OK stunt foolish, corresp. to 
MIIG. slitnz stubbed, short, ON. stutt-r (earlier 
*slunt-r =MSvv. stwit-er) short OTeut. *stunto- 
bhort, 'truncated, perh. repr. pre-Teut. *stindo -, f. 
root *slem - : cf. Stump sb. 

In OE. only in fig. sense (cf. ‘shoit-witted ’); the lit. sense 
may have existed unrecorded, but more.prob. senses 2-4 arc 
fiom Scandinavian. With sense 3 cf. Short a. 10.] 

•j'l. Foolish, stupid. Obs. 

c<) 6 o Rule St. lionet (Schrber) vii. 30 Sc stunta on lehlic 
his steftie geuferad. C1200 Ohm in 3714 Wi,bj> mannkinn }att 
wass stunnt, & dill, & sk.illlss swa sunun nsse. 

f 2. Shoi t in duration. Obs. 

a 1430 Knt. de la Tour, L (1906) 4.[IIe'] yeuitbe longe lyff 
and .stont [Fr. longue sue et courtc] in this leireyn. 

3. Obstinate, stubborn; rudely or angrily curt or 
blunt. (Chiefly applied to persons.) Now only dial. 

xs8x A Hall Iliad vii. 123 This speech so stunt and 
.sodaine sayed yeelds all the troupe abasht. 1674 Ray N, C. 
Words, Stunt, Lincoln, stubborn, fiej ce, nngi y. 1788 W. H. 
Marshall Yorksh. II. 357 Stunt ; stubborn; rot easy to 
be bent; as, a 1 stunt child astubboin child. <21825 Forby 
Voc. E. Anglia, Stunt, Stnnty, shoit, blunt, ciusty; un- 
manneily. 1869 Tennyson North, banner, A no Style v, 
Do’ant be stunt : lauke time ; I knaws what maukes tha sa 
mad. 

4. Stunted, a. Short and thick, b. Dwaifed 
in growth. 

a. 1788 W. H. Marshall Yorksh. II. 337 A ‘stunt stick 

a thick short stick, 1845 S. Judd Marga) et 1. xvii. 147 The 
smoke of the stunt giay chimney. 

b. 18x9 Keats Fall of Hyperion 1. 293 Side by side we stood 
(Like a stunt biamble by a solemn pmc). 1845 Thackeray 
Cornhillto Cairo v. 48 A stunt district of olive ti ces is almost 
the only vegetation. 

5. Of a turn, bend, end : Abrupt. 

1851 Mayhlvv Loud. Labour (186c) II. 431/2 In case wc 
comes to a stunt end where there’s a wall and no place for 
’em to get away, . . they [sc. rats in a sewei] fly at us. 1886 
S.W. Line. Gloss., Stunt, . . blunt, abrupt;. as a 'stunt turn 
that is, an abi upt bend, one at right angles. 

0. Comb. : stunt-head Engineering , the vertical 
limbered end of a trench which has been excavated 
for the purpose of laying a sewer or a water-main. 
Stunt (stont), tv . 1 | f. Stunt «.] 

+1. irans. a. To irritate, provoke to anger. (Cf. 
Si'UNT a. 3 .) b. To bring to an abrupt stand ; to 
nonplus. Obs. 

a. 1583 Melbancke Philot'mtus N j, The burning of his 
light eaie stunted him likewise, for y‘ it is one of y® pails 
which Saturnc an euil planet gouei netn. Ibid, U iij, Y® tender 
bloud, from whence thin rare spiiites do breath. ,, enfeebles 
the body, and kepes it downe, whettes the wit and stunts 
the stomacke. 

b. 1603 Hahsnet Popish Impost. 55 It was sufficient., that 
bis giidTe.. should at, the first touch of the paity possessed, 
stunt the deuils wits. *614 Latham Falconry (1633) 40 For 
want of digesture, she will be presently stunted by those 
obstructions. x64a W. Montagu in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. 
hlSS. Comm.) I. 301 His going.. is the wonder of London, 
and stunts us all to appiehend either what was the cause or 
what will be the sequel of it. 

2. To check Ine growth or development of (a 
person, plant, etc.) ; to decrease (growth or produc- 
tion) ; hence, to dwatf. 

1678 Evelyn Terra (ed. 2) 333 It is ever advisable to 
Water whilst the Ground is a little moist, and not totally 
dry, especially during^ the growing beasons, for it stunts the 
Plant and inteirupts its progress. *7x2 Akbuthnot John. 
Bull 111. ii. xo This Usage tho’ it stunted the Girl In her 
Growth, gave her a hardy Constitution. X740 Cheyne 
Regimen 68 To stunt the growth of young Animals, . .they 
need only be frequently rubbed over, with Brandy. X842 J. 
Wilson Chr. North (1857) II. 19 Not only was "his stature 
blunted, but his wiiole fiame was delicate in the extreme. 
*845 Florist's Jrnl. (1846) VI. 97 They requite to be kept 
lather dryland to be stunted in the pots. x88x Whitehead 
Hops 27 Stimulating the plants is apt to weaken them, and 
stunt their growth aftei wards. 1896 A llbutt's Syst, Med. 1 . 
466 Exercise increases growth, while over-exercise stunts it. 
b. transf. and fig. 

x6j5g F v Osborn Mistcll.Ess. etc. 75 Such as succeed in 
their dear-bought Experiences, .become stunted in their 
Knowledge, 1796 Burke Let. Noble Lord 30 When by a 
cold penuiy, 1 blast the abilities of a nation, and stunt the 
giowth of it s active energies, the ill I may do is beyond all 
calculation. 1819 J. Fosilr Contnb. Eclectic Rev. (1844) 

I. 309 Their minds were cramped, stunted, and irritated by 
a hyper-calvinistic cast of doctrine. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. i. I. 48 During the last thiee centuries, to stunt the 
growth of the human mind has been her [«. the Church of 
Rome's] chief object. 1867 Pusey Eleven Addr. ix. (1908) 
xc8 It is a graver thing, if a duty, impressed on us in our very 
eariiest childhood,.. lemained stunted to its then measure. 
1876 Mosley Univ. Serm. xiii. 238 There is a barrenness in 
their minds which stunts all the truths which they take up. 
*893, J- Edgar Hist. Early Scot . Educ. xiv. 175 However 
hostile critics may talk, their system does not necessarily 
cramp or stunt native genius. 

3. intr. To become arrested ia growth. 1 Obs. 

X706 London & Wise Retir'd Gctrd. 20 Nor do our ft uils 

stunt, chap, and drop off as they do with them [in France]. 
* 7°7 Mortimer Husb. 379 [Of coppice wood] What is bit by 
the Cattle, will else stunt for several Years befoie it will 
take to its growth. 1750 W. Ellis Mod. Hnshandm. III. 

II. 50 m Britten Old Cotentiy Words s. v, [Lambs] stunting 


or dying by the operation [of castrating]. Ibid. V. 1. 78 ibid., 
[Turnips will] burn, stunt, and spoil [if they grow too thick], 
1796 C. Marshall Gardening viii. (1813) xoi Old fiuit trees 
may sometimes succeed with good management, but they 
are liable to stunt, and dwindle off. 

4. To become sullen or sulky, dial. 

X877-89 N. W. Lute. Gloss, s. v., Doant saaynoht; I'd let 
her stunt it oot if I was thoo. blaster Robad, O, how he 
stunt. x886 S.W, Line. Gloss, s.v,, I spoke to him but he 
stunted directly. 

Stunt (stunt), vfi Sc. a. irans. To stamp (the 
ieet). b. intr. To walk with a heavy tread. Cf. 
Srunir v. a, Stamp v. a e. 

1804 J. Ahcman Poems (1816) 233 His feet he [sc. a boi'.e] 
on the load fair stunted. 1901 G. Douglas House with Gr. 
Shutters 45 , 1 come stunting out in a bleeze of wiatb and 
slam theyett ahint met 

Stunt, error for or variant of Stint sb. 1 4 . 

1691 Mrs. D'Anveks Academia 34 Because they have 
their stunt of Victuals, And that I'me sure, but very little’s. 

Stunt(e : see Stound sb. 1 , Stint v. 

Stunted (stn-utud),/^/. a. [f. Stunt v . 1 + -ed 1 ,] 

1. Checked in growth or development ; of growth, 
checked, arrested. Hence, diminutive, dwarf. 

1719 London & Wise Com pi. Gaui. p. xi, It can never 
be pleasing to see a stunted Tree. 1727 Pore Macer 
ir Like stunted bide-bound Tices. 1776 Adam Smith 
W. N. 1 . 1. xi. 234 That stunted breed [of cattle]_ which was 
common all over Scotland. x8ax Scot r Kenilw, ix, A queer, 
shambling, ill-made urchin, who, by his stunted growth, 
seemed about twelve or thirteen ytais old. 1826 Jem erson 
Writ. (1830) IV. 427 The long succession of years of stunted 
uops. 1833 Q. Rev. XLIX. 407 Piecocity of intellect in a 
I stunted frame, is the giaud desidemtum in a Newmarket 
1 nursery. x868 Darwin A turn. <J- PI. 1 . iii. 78 These pigs on 
the Paramos are small and stunted. 187s C. C. Blake Zool. 
21 The innermost digit is often stunted or absent. 1890 
llanimuke's kcicncc-Gossip XXVI. 141/1 1 he florets at 
apex opened fiist and the lower ones last. .which gave the 
(lowei a stunted appearance. 

b. of immaterial things. 

x6g8 F. Osborn Mem. Elio. <5- James Epist. A 3, Scholars, 
who think it a sufficient excuse in the justification of a 
stunted Knowledge, to maintain an impossibility of trans. 
tending the Abilitiesofformer Ages, i86gi’p.niiYi,OHAylmer’s 
fi, 357, I lived for years a stunted sunless life. 19x1 W. W. 
Fowler Relig. lixper. Rom. People xii. 287 The old State 
leligion icmaincd, but in stunted form, and with paralysed 
vitality. * 

2. Of a thing : Shortened ; + worn down {obs.) ; 
also, dispxoportionately or abnormally shoit. 

17x6 Gay Trivia 11. gx When waggish boys the stunted 
beesom ply To rid the slahby pavement. 11844 Rossetti 
Biirgcr's Lenore Note (MS.), I have letuincd the German 
version.. thinking it inoic suited to the niene than the 
lengthy English word 1 Leonoiu,’ and by far less unplcasing 
lo the ear than the stunted and ugly abbreviation ‘Leonor . 
1845 Etclesiologist IV. 89 A stunted chancel is affixed. 
1898 C. Hyne Through Arctic Lapland ii. 24 He mounted 
on the stem-head of bis steamer a stunted heavy-bteechcd 
gun. 

b. In the names 'of animals or plants, the indi- 
viduals of which are diminutive in form. 

1827 Griffith tr. Cuvier V. 38 Simia Jacckus V ulgaris 
(the Stunted Monkey or Jacchus). 1848 Johns Week at 
Lizard 271 Stunted Ox-eye Daisy. 1889 Maiden Usefi. PI. 
Australia 397 Casuariua disiyla.. ‘ Stunted She-oak . 

Hence Stn nteclly adv. ; Stumtedness. 

1740 Cheyne Regimen 66 The Stuntedness, Punyness and 
Feebleness, so conspicuous among the better. Sort. _ 1864 
Sala in Daily Tel. 15 Aug., The pure Indians, .in the 
southern poition of Mexico aiuasaiule of very low stature, 
even to stuntedness. X907 Edin. Rev. Oct. 439 The living 
organism within at last ceased struggling to extend itself, 
and stuntedly and pathetically took the shape prescribed. 

Stunting (sttnitig), vbl. sb. [f. Stunt vfi + 
-ing !,] The action of the verb. 

1 *835 UrE Philos. Maniff 23 That cramping of the facul- 

ties, ..that stunting of the frame,.. cannot.. occur under the 
equable distribution of industry. 189 7 A llbutt's Syst. Med. 

III. 134 The chief question is the degree of bony deformity 
or stunting of structure which will remain, igxx Daily 
News 3 hi ay 3 The man whose education has been years of 
1 ‘ herding 1 in gigantic classes . . often has suffered fiom intel- 
lectual stunting. 

Stunting (stomtin), fill. a. [f. Stunt v . 1 + 
-ingAJ That slants. 

1902 R, Bagot Donna Diana xx. 246 The atmosphere.of 
ecclesiastical Rome is heavy— .,tagnaiu— stunting to all in- 
tellectual giowth. 1907 A. C. Benson A liar Fire 176 It is 
this ethical pi udeiice which is alwajs.. pulling up the plant 
to see how it grows, which is the weakening and the stunt- 
ing thing. 

tstunfciso. Obs. rare— K [?erior for *slulise, 
a. OF. cstoutise, f. csloul S 10 UT «.] ? Arrogance, 
violence. 

a 1327 Pol. Songs (1839) 334 Du breweu strut and stuutise 
there as sholde be pes. 

+ Stuntly, a. Obs. rare. In 1-2 stuntlic. 
[f. Stunt a. + -ly i.] 

1. Stupid, foolish. 

cxooo /Eliric Horn, I. 472 lob . . ne syngode mid his inuoe, 
ne nan Sing stuntlices ongean God ne spraxc. <r s.ij$Lanib- 
11 am. 1 09 Hwet is eure. .swa stuntlic swa is ]> et b e aide mon 
nule his mod to gode aw endan. 

2 . 1 = Stunt a. 3. 

1583 Melbancke Philotimus U iij, Lycurgus, not one 
clad with the stunt liest courage of all other, and far beyond 
Aereithous in strength ■ . , slue him tho by sleight. 

■f Stirntly, adv. Obs. rare. In 1 stuntlice. 
[f. Stunt a. + -ly 2,] 

1. Foolishly. OE. only. 

1 c xooo .Eli me Santis' Lives xvii. 132 Sume men . .bringaS 
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heoi a ]ac to eorSfaestum stane . . And nellaS under-standan hu 
stuntlice hi doS. 

2 . ? Arrogantly. 

*581 A. Hall Iliad x. 174 Their state recite and eke their 
iace, and doe not stuntly talke, Still with a lowe and courte- 
ous grace let there the speeches walks. 

Stuntness. [f. Stunt a. + -ness.] 

+ 1 . Foolishness, stupidity. Obs. 

c 1000 jElfric Saints' Lives L 228 pysses middan-eardes 
wysdom is stuntnis (L. stullilia] astforan gode. Ibid. xvii. 
23 Se rihtwisa soSlice ne Jrearf him ondi sedan,, gif he him 
sylfura styr8 fram eallum stunt-nysaum. c 117s Lamb. Horn, 
in Fela stuntnesse beod, pei nan steoie ne biS. 

2 . Abrupt brevity. 

1871 J. Earle Philol. Eng. Tongue x. 497 Shoi t sentences 
ate prevalent in our language, as long ones are in German. 
In all things we incline to curtness and stuntness 

Stunty (stirnti), a. [f. Stunt a. + -y.] 

1 . Stunted in growth, short in stature. 

1828 H. Angelo Rendu. I. 287 Two stock-broker's clerks, 
the one six feet two in height; the other, a stunty Jew, per- 
formed the parts of Pierre and Jaffier. 1868 Cleveland 
Gloss., Stunty, 1. Short in growth or statute; of Ling, or 
any other shrubby plant : of a person also, who is short in 
stature. 

2 . Sulky, obstinate ; curt, blunt, dial. 

<1 1825 [see Stunt a. 3]. 1861 Agnus Strickland Old 
friends Ser. it. 69 Their hoss. .had kicked her own fetlock, 
and then she turned both lame and stunty (sulky stubborn). 

I lence Stir ntiness, the condition of being stunted. 

Latham cpiotes from 1 Cheync Philosophical Conjectures ' 
a passage identical with quot. 1740 s.v. Stuntldness. 

<1x878 Sir G. ScoTr Lcct. Archit. (1879) II. 179 While 
walls and pillars might avail themselves to the full of this 
upward striving, it was bard that the arch should be con- 
demned to unalterable stuntincss. 

Stuny, Stunye : see Stony v., Stonish v. 

t Sttiorie. Ob's, rarer*, [ad. It. stuora (in the 
orig.), repr. L. storeaA A mat. 

*555 Holtz Decades (Arb.) 357 Theyfounde the kyng in 
his pallaicc sittynge vppoir a flouie or stuorie made of the 
leaues of dale ti ees. 


II Stupa 1 (slizrpa). Also stuppa. [L. stupa , 
mote coriectly stuppa, tow = late Gr. otvthtt].] 

1 . =a Stupe sb.t Only in Diets. 

1693 tr. Blancard's Phys. Diet. (ed. 2), Stuiea, sett stupa, 
a piece of linnen dipt in a liquor, and applied to the pait 
affected. Ibid., Stuppa or Stupa, the same with Stupea. 
sjo 6 Phillips (ed. Keiseyk Stupa or Stupca, the course 
part of Flax, Tow, Hards, Ockam to calk Ships whh; also 
a Stupe us'd by Surgeons. 1875 Knigh r Diet. Mech., Stupa, 
tow used as a pledget, compress, or as a wad in fomenta- 
tions. 

2 . Boi. (See quots.) Only in Diets. 

*8j6 Hbnslow Diet. Bet. Terms, Stupa, a tuft or mass of 
hair or fine filament matted together. 1866 Treas. Dot , 
Stupa, tow; a tuft of long hairs. xgooB. D. Jackson Gloss, 
Bot. Terms, Stupa or Stuppa. 


|| Stupa 3 (slzi'pa). [Skr. stupa . ] A Buddhist 
monument; =T0PErA5 

1876 Fergusson I ml. $ East. Archit. 1. iii. 57 The diffi- 
culty was met by assigning a portion [of the remains of 
Buddha] to each of the contending parties, who ate said to 
have erected stupas to contain them. x88a Edin. Rev. Oct. 
356 Monasteries in ruins, and stupas in a dilapidated con- 
dition. 

Stupe (sli«p), sbj Also 5 stuppe, 6 stoupe, 
7 stoup, stuphe, 7-8 stuph. [ad. L. stupa , stuppa : 
see Stupa 1 . „Cf. F. dtoupe tow.] A piece of tow, 
flannel, or other soft substance, wrung out of hot 
liquor and medicated, for fomenting a wound or 
ailing part. 

C 1400 Lanj. rune's Cirurg. 53 Wibinne J>e wounde leie bo 
3elke of an ey, wib oil® of iosn>, with stupis, or ellis wib lint. 
a *425 tr. Ardernc's Treat. Ftstula, etc. 87 Stuppez of lyne 
or colon. 1343 Tuahlron Vigo's Chirurg. 94 b, Applye it 
with sloupes moysted in water. 16x2 Woodall Surg. Mate 
Wks. (1653) 96 A large hot stupe wet in a good lixivium, and 
wrung out. 1634 T. Johnson P are/ s Chirurg. xi. xii. (*678) 
286 These stoups I stayed and held to the pai t with double 
deaths. x68i4 tr. Bond's Mere. Compit. in. 76, I rolled. up 
his head upon a Stuphe, dry wrung from the fomentation. 
1743 tr. Hevster's Surg. 1. xv. (1768) no Foment the Eye 
with Stuphs wrung out of the Decoctions which we pre- 
scribed above. 1896 A Mutt’s Syst. Med. I. 435 Fomenta- 
tions and stupes are conveniently made of a length of flannel 
doubled. 


Stupe (stiflp), sbA colloq. Now chiefly dial. 
[Shortened f. Stupid.] A stupid person, a fool. 

1762 BtCKEHSTAsra. Love in Village 11. ii, Was there ever 
such a poor stupe 1 *8x3 Sketches op Character (ed. 2) 1. 1 x 
How could they think of bunging that stupe of a Miss New- 
ton V 1840 Lady C. Bury Hist. Flirt v. Of all the silent 
stupes, commend me to Captain Thelwal. 1876 Blackmore 
Crlpps xxxv, ‘What a stupe 1 must be,' she continued to 
herself, * to imagine that the boy could be in love ! ’ 

Stupe (stizip), v. Also 8 stoop, [f. Stupe ri. 1 ] 
+ 1 . trans. To moisten (lint, tow, etc.) insomehot 
liquid so as to form a stupe. Obs. rare*. 

c 1540 Pract. Cyrurgyons A i, Roulettes, stupes, or plag. 
eltes made of lynte, . .stuped or dypped in hote Oyles. 

2 . To foment with a stupe or stupes. 

1670 Narborough Jrnl, in Ace. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1694) 
53 They use bathing and stuping those places. 1735 Phil. 
Trans. XL. 426 The Abdomen was stuped twice a Day with 
an emollient Fomentation. 1747 Wcsley Prim. Pltysick 
(1762) 100 Stoop it [a sprain] with one spoonful of Brandy, 
two of Vinegar and four of Water, 1843 inR. J. Graves Syst. 
Clin. Med. xxix. 390, I.. stuped the part with warm water 
and laudanum. 1892 Cassell's Fain. Mag. Mar. arx/i [She] 
developed a tiiesome face-ache., which no amount of stuping 
with poppy-heads could bring into visiting shape. 


Stupe, obs. form of Sioop vA 
Stupefacient (stigpilefjent), a. and sb. Med. 
Also 7 stupi-. [ad. L. stupefacient-em, pres. pple. 
of stiipefadre : see Stupefy ».] A. adj. Stupefy- 
ing, producing stupor. ? Obs . 

1669 Rowland Schroder's Chynt. Disp. 1, xxx. 40 Stupe- 
facient, Narcotick. 1675 Grew A nat. Plants, Ltd. vi. i. 
2S0 Stupifacient [is a kind of Taste] as in the Root of Black 
Helleboie. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. ii. § 2. 15s Very 
nauseous and stupefacient Tastes may perhaps aiise fronr 
violent and irregular Vibrations. 1849 in Craig; 1830 in 
Ogilvie ; and in later Diets. 

B. sb. A medicine producing stupor, rare- 0 . 
1855 in Ogilvie Suppl, (and in later Diets,). X898 in Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 

t Stupefact, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. stupe- 
fact-, ppl. stem of stupefatSvel\ trans. = Stupefy. 
1598 Florio, Alloppiaie,. to stupefact ones sences. 

t Stupefact, pa. pple. Obs. Chiefly Sc. Also 
6 stupifact, stupe-, stupifak. [ad. L. stupefact - 
ttSf pa. pple. of stupefaedre : see Stupefy vl] 
Stupefied. 

1513 Douglas sEncts v. xi. 87 Of Troiane wemen the 
mynais worth agast, And all thair bar Lis sum deill stupifak. 
1549 Compl. Scot. 6 Bot jit i \as lang stupefact ande timide, 
for fait of ane peremptoir conclusione. <7x378 Lindesay 
(P itscottie) Chron. Scot. (S. T. S.) I, xr6 The king lrearand 
this was stupefact in his raynd. 1390 Barrougii Meth. 
Physick m. xi. (1596) 118 The senses be astonied and stupe- 
fact by cooling things. 

Stupefaction (sti/ipirarkjbn). Also 7 stupi*. 
[a. F. stupi faction (1 5-1 6 th c.), or ad. mod.L. 
stupefaction-em : see Stupefy v. and -faction.] 

1 . The action of stupefying or state of being 
stupefied; numbness, torpor, or insensibility, of 
body or mind. 

*543 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. ir. xvi. 26 b, The extreini- 
tees of theyr bodyes. .were reduced to suche colde, and con- 
gelation or stupefaction. 1677 tr. Grocncve/dt's Treat. Stone 
32 A stupefaction in the Thigh and Leg. 1756 Burke Sub/, 
\ B. Intiod., Wks. 1. 103 Tobacco is the delight of Dutch, 
men, as it diffuses a toipor and pleasing stupefaction. 1863 
Dickens A/n/. Fr. n, i, Half the pupils dropped asleep, orfell 
into a state of waking stupefaction. 1911 Kikeu Henry Fox 
Ld. Holland viii. II. 98 The activity of Fox.. seemed the 
1 csult of long pent.up energy that had suffered stupefaction 
under an arbitrary over-lord. 

II lb. Used for Stupefacient sb. 

1651 Win ie tr. Primrose's Pop. Err. 327 Stupefactions 
[L. dupcfacientia} being applyed outwardly, doe [etc.]. 

2 . Overwhelming consternation or astonishment. 

*597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 52 b/z This foie- 

sayed stupefactione and feare. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
189 Which ceremony is so hideously acted that it raises no 
small stupefaction in the beholders. 1831 Carlyle Sartor 
Res. m. viii, The deceptions, and wonder -hiding stupefac- 
tions, which Space practises on us. 1865 Dicki-ns Mut. Fr. 
ill. vi, What was the stupefaction of the friendly movers 
when this object at last emerging proved to be a much- 
dilapidated dark lantern! 

Stupefactive (stiz/'p/fsektiv), a. and sb. ? Obs. 
Also 7 stupi-. [a. F. slupifaclif, -ive adj. (16th c.), 
ad. med.L. stupefactiv-us, f. L. stupefact -, ppl. 
stem of shiptfaclre : see Stcpefy v. and -ive.] 

A. adj. 1 . Med. Having the property of pro- 
ducing stupor or insensibility. 

1327 Andrew Btwtswyhe's Distyll. Waters c j b, The 
water of Nenufara floure..is half poyson or venjrn thrughe 
his great coldenes or stupefactyfe. 1343 Traheron Vigo’s 
Chirurg. Interpret. Words, Stupefactiue; That, that hathe 
stiengtn to astoynie, and take awaye felynge. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 08 Opium hath a Stupefactiue Fart, and a Heating 
Fart. 1049 E. Reynolds Ilosea iii. 14 Some affections and 
motions of the heait..areof a cold stupefactive, and con- 
stringent nature. 1669 Flavel Husb. spiritual. 1, vi. 57 
Opium and such-like stupifactive ingredients. 1789 W. 
Buchan Dow. Med. xlvi. (1700) 473 Those [sc. poisons] of 
the vegetable kind are generally of a narcotic or stupefactive 
quality. T797 London Compl. Art Cookery, Brewing no 
Cocculus Indicus..is poisonous, stupefactive, and unlawful, 
2 . gen. Stupefying, astounding, rare. 

1689 T. Plunket Char. Good Commander 45 What dire 
Catastrophe's impending are ? What stupefactive things we 
daily hear? 

B. sb. A stupefactive medicine. 

1582 Bulleyn Dial. Serenes if Chir. 33 b, Stupcrfactiues 
or dedde things, as Opium. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 74 This 
we see in the Qpeiatiou of Opium, and Slupefactiues, vpon 
the Spirits of liuing Creatures. 1668 E. Reynolds Scrm. 
a; Thereby leaching us., to lefuse any Anodynes or Stupe- 
factives which might take away the sense of sinne ftom us. 
Hence Stupefa-ctiveness. rare~~°. 



Stupefy v. : sec -eication.] = Stupefaction. 

1630 John Hall Parados.es 35 What other is this,. but 
selfe stupification. 

Stupefied (stm-pifaid), ppl. a. [f. Stupefy v. 
+ -ed *.] In senses of the verb. 

1639 J. Taylor (Water P .) Crabtree Led. 12 Goe, thou art 
a stupified Asse. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 70 Thiidly, in 
the return of the Spirits into the stupefied Leg, we plainly 
perceive by the prickling, what a slow motion the Spirits 
have. 1673BUNYAN Diff.Judgm. Water-Baptism 44, twill 
not suppose you so much stupified. X790 Burke Refl. Rev. 
France Wks. 1792 III. xoo Several English were the stupi- 
fied and indignant spectators of that triumph. 1823 Mac- 
aulay Milton Ess. (1897) 27 To bieak the ties which bound 
a stupefied people to the seat of enchantment. 1908 C. 
Bigg Orig. Christianity xxi. (1909) 285 Herodian.. speaks 
of Sevetus with an almost stupefied admiration. 


Hence Stn'pefiedsess. 

c 1647 Boyle Disc. Sweating Wks. 1772 VI. 6 We know 
that insensibility of pain may.. proceed from the deadlier 
and slupifiedness of the pait. 

Stnpefier (sti/rpifais.i). [f. Stupefy v. + 
•er !.] Something that stupefies ; a medicine that 
produces stupor. 

XC84 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. viii. 280 The violence of 
the Pain sometimes forces us of necessity to apply Stupe- 
fiers. 1733 Berkeley Querist § 348 Wks. 1871 III. 384 
Whether the natural phlegm of this island needs any addi- 
tional stupifier? 1831 J. Davils Manual Mat. Med. 43 
Nai colics, soporifics or stupefiers. 

Stupefy (sti/ 7 -pifai), v. Also 7 afcupefie, 7-8 
stupifio, 6-9 stupify. [a. F. stuplfi-er (16th. c.), 
ad. L. stupefache to make stupid or senseless, f. 
slttplre to be stru k senseless, be amazed : see -fy. 

The spelling with i (cf. liquify) was common until the 
latter half of the 19th c. 'This word should-.be spelled 
stupefy', but the authorities are against it ‘(Johnson) ] 

1 . trans. To make stupid or torpid; to deprive 
of apprehension, feeling, or sensibility; lo benumb, 
deaden. 

? <2x600 in Lyly's Wks. (1902) III. 497 Twa a not Tobacco 
stupifyed y 8 braine. x6ix Shaks. Cymb. 1. v. 37 Those 
[drugs] she ha’s, Will stupifie and dull the Sence a-while. 
1632 II ermeticall Banquet 69 This by the narcoticall Sul- 
phur of the Opium, stupefied the Nerve. 1709 T. Robinson 
Vmdic. Mosatch Syst, 56 That any one. .should he so stupi- 
fied by the Pre\ alency of his Lusts, as to deny the Being of 
that God, whose [etc.]. 1732 Arbutiinot Rules of Diet 
(1736 ) 363 Opiate and anodyne Substances which stupify 
ana relax the Fibres. 1806-7 J* Beresford Miseries Hum. 
Life (182ft vi. xxx, Your fingeis being, .stupefied by the 
cold. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng . v. I. 666 The prisoner, 
stupified by illness, was unable. . to understand what passed. 
1889 Mrs. Olipuan r Poor Centl. xlv, His anxiety stupefied 
instead of quickening his senses. 

fig. 1B74 Spurgeon Treas. David lxxxi. IV. 26 No dul- 
ness should ever stupify our psalmody, 
b. absol. 

1691 HARrcLiriE Virtues 81 As nothing doth restoie us 
more to our selves, when we faint and aieweary, than Sleep 
soberly taken, so nothing doth more stupifie, than its Excess. 
1707 Floylr Physic. Pulse ■ Watch 81 If the Bath be so long 
continu’d as to stupifie. <21848 W. A. Buillr Serin, ix. 
(1849) 149 Satan, .who deceives that he may destroy, stupi- 
fuss that he may deceive. 

2 . To stun with amazement, fear, or the like; to 
astound. [So L ] 

1596 Spenser F. Q. v. iii. 17 With gieat amazement they 
were slupefide. 1622 Malynes Am. Law-Mcrch. 337 The 
appiehension of the continuance of intollerable Vsurie in 
England, is able to stupifie a mans senses. 1779 Minor 
No. ix. r 13 He sat, stupified with shame and remorse. 1796 
Mme. D'Arblay Camilla vr. iii. III. 175 * If she is not in the 
rooms to-night,’ said Sir Sedley, 1 1 shall be stupified to 
petrifaction. 1843 Darwin Voy. Nat. viii. (1879) 171 The 
mind is stupified in thinking over the long, absolutely neces- 
sary, lapse of years. 1909 Engl. Rev. Feb. 602 All these 
people seem stupefied by the immensity of the calamity 
which has befallen them. 

f 3 . To deprive (a material substance) of mobi- 
lity. Obs. rarer 1 . 

a 1626 Bacon Physiol, Rem. Baconiana (1679) too This 
stupifieth the Quick-silver that it runneth no more. Ibid. 
122 When it.. is not fluent, but stupified. 

4 . inlr. To become stupid or torpid; to grow 
dull or insensible. Now rare. 

a 1631 Donne Let. to Sir H. G. v, Poems (1633) 365, I 
which live in the Country without stupifying, am not in 
darknesse, but in shadow. 1803 Mary Charlton Wife fr 
Mistress III. 47 Do not go and stupify with such an old 
illummde as the Dowager Lady Melville. 1844 Syd. Smith 
in Lady Holland Mem. (1855)11. 523, I always fatten and 
stupefy on such diet; I want to lose flesh and gain under- 
standing. 

Hence Stirpefying vbl, sb. and ppl. a, 

161X Coigr., Noix vomique .is of a poisonous, deadly, 
and stupifying qualitie. 1637 B. Jonson Sad Shcph. 11. viii, 
The dead-numming N ight-shade 1 1 he stupifying Hemlock 1 
1673 Penn Chr. Quaker xx. 585 The Stupifyings of Sin. 
1731 Miller Ga> d. Did, s.v. Wine, The Effects they have 
upon the human Body are 1 ather stupifying than inebriating. 
<11768 Secker Serm. (1770) IV. 27 The benumbing and stupe- 
fying of so important a Principle of their Nature. 1863 
Mary Howm tr. F. Bremer's Gieece II. xvi. 155 A cave, 
out of which.. a stupefying exhalation ascended. 1916 
Blackw. Mag. May 607/ 1 T he views obtained are almost 
stupefying in their majesty and grandeur. 

Sfrupen, stuppm, dial. (Kent) ff. Stewpan. 

2617 in W. F. Shaw Mem, Eastry (1870) 227 Fowr biass 
potts three brass stupens. 1736 J. Lewis Hist. Isle ’lend 
(ed. s) 39 Stuppin, a Stew-pan or Skillet, 

Stnpend (sti#pe*nd), a, Obs. in serious use. 
[ad. L. stupend-us ; see Stupendous. Cf. hornnd , 
tr emend. \ Stupendous. 

r6ax Burton An at. Mel. 1. i, v. vii. 35 In time of sleepe 
this faculty is free, & many times conceaues strange, stu- 
pend, absurd shapes.. Ibid. 11. ii 11. 314 The Romanes had 
their publike Bathes) very sumptuous and stupend. 1676 
Doctrine of Devils 25 That stupend miracle of Christ’s I n- 
carnation. 1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. m. it. xix. 122 The 
stupend Variety of Human Faces. 1864 Lowell Fireside 
Trav. 127 A lobster., of experience so stupend, His claws 
were blunted at the end, Turning life’s iron pages o’er. 
Hence + Stupe’ndly adv. 

x6ax Burton Anat. Mel. in. iv. i. i. 717 The Brittaines aie 
so stupendly superstitious in their ceremonies, that [etc.]. 

Stupendicraity. rarer*, [f. next, in imitation 
of religiosity , etc, ; see -ity.] StupendDUsness. 

1830 H. Angelo Retain, 1 . 174 Gresse. .could not patiently 
endure the least observations upon the stupendiosity of lus 
figuie 
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t Stupe'ndious, a, Obs. [irrcg, f. L. stupencl- 
us (see Stupendous), after adjs. in -ions ; cf, tre- 
mendiotis , vulgar form of tremendous .] Stupendous. 

Our numerous instances show that this was the accepted 
form until the latter part of the 17th c., when the correct 
stupendous began to be used. 

1547 Boordis In trod. Knowl. 133 Yet in Ierland is stu- 
penayous thynges ; for there is niyiher Pyes nor venymus 
wormes. 1391 Hauington Otl. Fur. Apol. Poetiie V ij b, 
As witnes the huge Theaters, and Amphitheateis, monu- 
ments of stupendious charge. x6xx Couyat Crudities 284 A 
most stupendious sunaine of money. 1667 Milton P '. L. x. 
331 At sight Of that stupendious Biidge his joy encreas’d. 
171a Steele Sped. No. 472 r 7 That stupendious Machine 
[the Eye]. 1768 Boswell Corsica i (ed. 2) 29 Craggy cliffs 
of so stupendious a height, that [etc.], a 1800 Pegge A need. 
Eng. Lang. (1814) 35 On the other hand, they [sc. Londoners] 
say stupendious, for stupendous. 

lienee f Stupe*ndiously adv., Stupe* ndions- 
ness. 

1630 Prysnd Anti-Annin . 198 Can any elected _pemons 
heart be found so stupendously obdurate, as to withstand 
this omnipotent woiking. 1656 Earl Monm. tr, Boccalinis 
Advts.fr. P amass. 1. v. 9 The stupendiousness of the Vene- 
tian liberty. x 65 z H. Moke Enthus. Tri. 14 There may be 
such a due dash of Sanguine in the Melancholy, that the 
Complexion may prove stupendously [ed. 1712 stupendously] 
enravishing. 1676 Doctrine of Devils 34 This is. .an Axio- 
matical Truth among the Doctors of Demonology, That a 
Devil or Witch can, for stupendiousness of the work do as 
much as ever Christ did. 1711 iu 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App. v. 113 The Jewes. .lemained so stupendously 
incredulous, that they putt him to death for an imposter. 

Stupendous (stiizpe'ndas), a. [f. L. stupendo- 
us ' that is to be -wondered at, amazing’, get undive 
of stupere to be struck senseless, be amazed at : 
see -ous.] Such as to cause stupor or astonishment ; 
amazing, astounding ; marvellous, prodigious 5 
amazingly large or great. 

1666 Pbpys Diary 21 May, It is stupendous to see how 
favourably, .my L01 d A_shly catries himself to Mr. Yeabsly. 
1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. Hi. 22 The strength of these 
Anakims was stupendous. 1697 Dryden Aincis lx. 705 
Theie stood a Tow’r. .of stupendous height. 1732 Pope Ess. 
Man 1. 267 AH are but parks of one stupendous whole. 1798 
Sophia Lee Canterb. T., Young Lady's T. II. 412 They 
leached the foot of that stupendous natural barrier, the 
Alps. 1863 Cow den Clarice Skates. Char. x. 261 The man 
who thinks to outwit three women, who aie aware of his 
purpose, must indeed he a stupendous ass. 1863 Miss 
Braddon Aurora Floyd iii, The young officer laughed aloud 
at the stupendous joke. 19x4 Eng. Hist. Rev. Jan. 133 He 
is apt to attribute to his opponents stupendous oversights 
and elementary misunderstandings. 

Hence Stnp 9 *ndoualy adv., Stupe’ndousness. 
1712 Stupendously : see Stupendously, quot, 1662. 1727 
Bailey vol. II, Stupe ndoitsness, Astonishingness. 1742 
Loud. <fr Country Brew. 1. fed. 4) 37, I have known some 
of the little Victualling Brewers, so stupendously ignorant, 
that [etc.l. *743 J. Ellis Knowl. Div. Things 2x9 Those 
very Works, which, front their Stupendousness, should have 
taught them the Gieatness of the former. 1814 J. W. 
Choker in C. Papers (1884) 7 Oct., Be. .sure to make it [a 
column] stupendously high. 1848 Dickens Dowbcy i, Her 
nose, stupendously aquiline. x 8 go Voice (N. Y.) 1 7 J uly, This 
generation so familiar w ith atupeudousness of all kinds. 

+ Stupe'nduous, a. Obs. [irreg. f. la. st upend - 
us (see Stupendous), after adjs. in -nous : cf. tre- 
tnendtious.] Stupendous. 

173d Mrs. Manley's Secret Mem. Ill, 17 Horatio, named 
immortal from his stupenduous [ed. 1720 III. 15 stupendous] 
Conquests in Iberia. X760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. 
(1792) III. 241 Travellers, .are apt to enquire by whom the 
stupenduous pile was erected. 1794 Morse Amer. Gcog. 
(1706) II. xa A torrent, precipitating itself from stupenduous 
rocks. 

' Stupent (stiw-pent), a. rare. [ad. L. shtpent-em 
pres. pple. of stupere to be stupefied or astounded.] 
That is in a state of stupor or amazement. 

X843 Carlyle Past Pr. in. viii, We stand speechless, 
stupent, and know not what to say 1 1831 — ■ in FioudeCYs 
Life in Loud. (1884] II. xix. 68 Poor Simeon., sat stupent 
in the whirlpool of heterodox hail. 191a G. B. Shaw 
Pygmalion 11. (19x6] X20 Higgins f stupent ] Well ! ! ! ( Re- 
covering his breath with a gasp) What do you expect me 
to say to you? 

StupeOUS (slurp/, os), a. Zool. and Bot. Also 
stuppeous (stwpi’ias). [f. L. sltlpe-tis, stappe-us 
made or consisting of tow, f. stupa, sittppa : see 
Stupe sbP and -ous.] Having, or_covered with, 
matted or tufted, hairs or filaments. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. xlvi. 275 Stupeous , covered 
with long loose scales lesemblingtow. Ex. The Palpi of 
LePidoptera. X87X W. A. Llighton Lichcn-flora 104 Me- 
dulla stuppeous. xgoo B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms , 
Stupeous, woolly. 

f Stupex Obs. App. a jocular improvement 
on Stupe sb.% 

1833 Surtles Sponge’s Sp. Tour (1893) 338 ‘The little 
stupexes 1 ' exclaimed Miss Glitteis. 1864 bliss Yongk 
Trial I. 8x The light of naluie would show that to any one 
but a stupex. 

Stuph.(e, variant ff. Stupe Obs., Stupe sb. 1 
Stupid (stiw'pid), a. and sb. [ad, L. stufid-us, 
t. stup-ere to be stunned or benumbed. Cf. F. 
stupide (Rabelais), Sp.,Tg. estilpido, It. stupido .] 

A. adj, 

1. Having one’s faculties deadened or dulled ; in 
a state of stupor, stupefied, stunned; esp. hyper- 
boiically, stunned with surpiise, grief, etc. Obs. exc. 
arch, (poet.) 


Veiy common in Dryden. 

x6xx Shaks. iVt nt. T. iv. lv. 409 Is not your Father growne 
incapeable Of reasonable aflayres ? Is he not stupid With 
Age, and altring Rheumes ? Can he speake ? heare ? _ Know 
inan, from man ? 1656 Blount Glossogr,, Stupid, djsmaid, 
abashed, astonied, amazed, senceless. 1673 Machiavelli's 
Priucexix. Wks. ( z 883) 123 These remained . .stupidand aston- 
ished. 1697 Dryden /Ends vn. x 104 Men, Boys, and Women 
stupid with Surprise, Where ereshepasses,fix their wond’ring 
Eyes. 1723 Pope Odyss. xvnt. 3x4 Down drop’d he stupid 
fiom the stunning wound. X737 in H. T. Waghorn Cricket 
Scoies (1899) 19 The latter, .receiving, .so smart a blow by 
the ball that he was knocked down and lay Stupid for a long 
time. 1859 Tennyson Geraint % Enid 733 And Enid could 
not say one tender word, She felt so blunt and stupid at the 
heai t. 

f b. Belonging to or characterized by stupor or 
insensibility. Obs. 

x6oy Chapman Bussy d’A/nbois v. 64 Reuiue those stupid 
thoughts, and sit not thus, Gathering the hoirois of your 
seruants slaughter, . . Into anidle fancie. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, m. 781 His Eyes are settled in a stupid peace. 1702 
Pora Sappho 128 No sigh to rise, no tear had pow’r to flow, 
Fix’d in a stupid lethaigy of woe. 1818 Keats Emiymion 

I. 678 My sweet dream Fell into nothing — into stupid steep. 

*j* O. Of a pait of the body: Paralysed. Obs. 

X638 A. Read Chirurg. xi. 82 Touch the stupid parts [of a 
paralytic person] with quick nettles. 

d. Path. ? Obs. 

X822-9 Good Study Mod. (ed. 3) IV. 319 Cephalseagravans . 
Stupid head-ache. Pain obtuse j with a sense of heaviness 
extending over the whole head. 

f e. Emotionally or morally dull or insensible ; 
apathetic, indifferent. Const, to [cf. F. stupide d]. 

xfiog Bacon Adv. Learn, ir. xxii. § 17 As for pleasure, wee 
haue likewise determined, that the minde oughte not to bee 
1 educed to stupide, but to reLayne pleasure. 1641 J. Jackson 
True Evang, T. ir. 148 The Stoicks. .patience, .was. .onely 
a stupid senselessnesse, and wretched carelessnesse. 1653 
H. More Antid. Ath. 11. vi. § 5 He is as stupid to these 
things [the beauties of natiue]ns the basest of Beasts. 1713 
Guardian (1736) I. No. xg. 86 It was a cause of great sorrow 
and melancholy to me. .to see a crowd in the habits of the 
gentry of England stupid to the noblest sentiments we have. 
1758 S. Hayward Semi. xvii. 530 Oh stupid creatures that 
are not raised with the descriptions of his person 1 a 1770 
Jortin Serin. (1787] II. x. 199 Vice begets the dread of 
punishment, unless it be constantly attended with unbelief, 
and with a stupid catelessness about futurity. 

*1* 2. As the characteristic of inanimate things : 
Destitute of sensation, consciousness, thought, or 
feeling. Obs. 

t6z6 Bacon Sylva § 98 Tangible Paits in Bodies are 
Stupide things; And the Spirits doe (in effect) all. 1642 H. 
More Song of Soul 11, iii. in, 60 Yet if the Eru th stand stupid 
and unmov’ J, This needs must come to passe. x66o Boyle 
New. Exp. Phys.-Mcch. xxxiii. ajr Ana as for the Care of 
the Publique Good of the Universe ascrib’d to dead and 
stupid Bodies 5 wee shall only demand, why [etc.], a 1664 
Ka m. Philips Poems (1667) 40, In Mem. ofF. P. 14 Alas ! in 
vain, in vain on thee I lave ; There is no pity in the stupid 
Grave., a 1694 Tillotson Strut. (1743). IX. 4110 The stone 
js stupid, and is not in the least conscious of any of those 
impressions, does not perceive what is done to it. a 17x8 
Prior znd Hymn of Callimachus sge Euphrates, .copious 
runs, but Muddy; And carries forward with his stupid Force 
Polluting Dirt. X72S Wollaston Re tig. Hat. v. 74 Matter 
is incapable of acting, passive only, and stupid. X744 Berke- 
ley Sire's § xgo Were it not for this [fire], the wnole wou’d 
be one great stupid inanimate mass. But thisactive element 
is supposed to be eveiy wheie. 

3. Wanting in or slow of mental perception; 
lacking ordinary activity of mind ; slow-witted, 
dull. 

1341 R. Copland Gaiytn's Tee ap. 2 B iij b, For the fyrste 
speake ouer lyghtly anu to imprudently,, .and the other are 
all togyther stupydes. sturdy, & lytygious. x6x6 Bullokar 
Eng. Expos., Stupid, blockish, without wit: dull. 1649 
Milton Tenure of Kings 8 No man who knows ought, can 
be so stupid to deny that all men naturally were borne free. 
2667 — P. L. xn. xx6 0 that men.. should he so stupid 
grown While yet the Patriark liv’d, who scap’d the Flood, 
As to foisake the living God. X692 Dryden St. Etiremont's 
Ess. 200 But I esteem the Faith of a stupid Peasant, more 
than all the Lessons of Socrates, xyxz Addison Sped. No. 
291 f 8 A Man, who cannot write with Wit on a proper Sub- 
ject, is dull and stupid. .1778 Miss Burney Evelina (1791) 

II. xxvii. x6i.‘ Why is Miss Anviile so grave? 1 ‘Not grave, 
my Lord,) said I, ‘only stupid.’ 18:9 Shelley Peter Bell 
vn. iii, His lordship stands and racks bis S tupid brains. 1829 
Hogg Sheph. Cal, Wks, (1865) 368/2 ‘ What a stupid idiot I 
was ! ’ exclaimed Wat. 1838 Lytkin Alice 11. iii, How stupid 
in Caroline not to sho w it to you. 1842 Lover Handy A ndy 
xliii, She felt the pique which every pietty woman ex- 
periences who fancies her favours disregarded, and thought 
Andy the stupidest lout she ever came across. 1833 Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng. xy. III. 360 Anne, who, when in good humour, 
was meekly stupid, and, when in bad humour, was sulkily 
stupid. 1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xxt, viii. (1872) X, 160 He 
knew howto listen., which no stupid man was ever capable 
of. 1873 Jowet r Plato (ed. 3) I, 29 , 1 remain as stupid as 
ever; for still I fail to comprehend. 1879 Harlan Eyesight 
viii. xo8 Children with astigmatism often appear stupid. 

absol. 2692 R. L'Estrange Fables xviii. 19 But Good 
Council is cast away, upon the Airogant, the Self-conceited, 
or the stupid. 

b. Of atliibutes, actions, ideas, etc. : Character- 
ized by or indicating stupidity or dullness of com- 
prehension. 

1621 T. Williamson tr. Goulards [Vise Vieillard 131 
Christians willingly lay downe their neckes vnder the light 
yoke, .not with a stupid, or hastie mad braine-sicke, or fond 
toying ioy. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 145 , 1 
went to that Burying-place on the Holy Friday of the Greeks 
..that I might see what Gioumi they had foi this stupid 
Belief X707 Patrick Dtst. Prayer 11. xviii. 197 Let us not 
. .persist in such a stupid error. 17x1 Steele Sped, No. a 


r 3 It is a stupid and barbarous Way to extend Dominion 
by Aims, ai 770 Jortin Serm. (1771) IV. ix. 184 Great 
reason have we to be thankful that we are not educated in 
such stupid and inhuman principles. x8xa Shelley Peter 
Bell vi. xxxii, 'Twould make George Colman melancholy 
To have heard him, like a male Molly, Chanting those stupid 
staves. 1871 C. Gibbon Lack of Gold ii,. This cursed frenzy 
makes me say and think the stupidest things. x8gx E. Pea- 
cock N. Brendon 1 . 122 Our stupid passion for snugness. 

+ c. Of the lower animals : Irrational. Also of 
an individual animal, its propensities, etc. : Lack- 
ing intelligence or animation, senseless, dull. Obs. 

a x68o Butler Rem. (1759 ) I. 203 And trains him up with 
Rudiments more false, Than Nature does her stupid Animals. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 328 [The badger] is a 
solitary stupid animal. 1813 Stephens in Shaw's Cen. Zool. 
IX. 1. ig The birds of this genus [Bucco].. aie a solitary 
stupid race. 1867 Morris Jason vm. 64 A monstrous cage, 
Of iron bars, shut in the stupid rage Of those two beasts. 

4. Void of interest, tiresome, boring, dull. 

1778 Miss Burney Evelina (1791) I. xxxiii. 179 Of all the 
stupid places ever I see, that Howaid Glove is the woist ; 
there's never no getting nothing one wants. 1832 Lytton 
Eugene A. 1. iii, * I am sorry, dear Ellinor, my awkwardness 
should occasion you so stupid an evening ', answered Made- 
line. 1843 Miss G. Jcwsbury Let. to Mrs. Carlyle ,(189?) 
161, 1.. was getting quite fat till within the last few days, 
when I caught cold on the stupid Rhine. 1834 Whyte 
Melville Gen. Bounce xviii. For the first time in her ex- 
perience of a London season, Blanche begins to think it a 
‘stupid ball.’ 1863 Miss Braddon Lady Audley ii, We 
were quartered at a stupid sea-port town. 1884 M. Creigh- 
ton Let, 22 May, in L. Creighton Life # Lett. (1004) I, 269 
If my letter is very stupid, forgive me, xjjoi W. R. H. 
Trowbridge Lett, her Mother to Elis, xviii. 89 We went 
once to the Empire, but it was awfully stupid, and I never 
want to go again. 

5. Obstinate, stubborn, north, dial. 

1788 W. H. Marshall Yorksh. II. 357 Stupid-, obstinate 
(the common epithet). 1829 Brockett N. C. Gloss, (ed. 2), 
Stupid, obstinate, though possessing good talents. 1866 
Mrs. Lynn Linton Lizzie Lorton xii, 1 ho Miss Li/zic, my 
dear, divn’t be stupid ’ — she meant obstinate— ‘ but letyeisel 
be guided by them as knaws best.’ X877 Holderness Gloss., 
Stupid, obstinate. ‘As stupid as a mule.’ 1893 J. K. 
Snowden Tales Yorksh, IVdds 170 Kit Harpur were main 
stupid ower it. 

6 . Comb., as stupid- looking adj. ; adverbial with 
another adj., as stupid- honest, -sure (nonce-wds.) ; 
stupid-head, a blockhead. 

2838 Dickens O. Twist xxxi, Think it's the same boy, 
*Stupid-head? 1877 Tennyson Harold 111. i, Be thou not 
’-stupid-honest, bi other Gurth 1 18x5 J. Campblll Trav. S. 
Africa 502 How such a *stupid looking animal [as the turtle] 
finds out this speck of land [Ascension island].. is truly 
wondeiful. 1877 Tennyson Harold iv. iii, The people 
’’stupid-sure Sleep like their swine. 

B. sb. A stupid person, lolioq. 

1712 Steele Sped. No. 468 T 6 Thou art no longer to 
di udge in raising the Mirth of Stupids . , for thy Maintenance. 
18x9 Metropolis 1 . 222 His loudest applautleis were, .stupids, 
like Sir G. W. who scarcely could speak a word of French. 
x86o Mrs. Parr Aaam (jr Eve II. 17 Ain’t there no place 
else for us to go to, eh, stupid? 1883 1 Mrs. Aiexamxer ' 
Valerie's Fate v, You do not know what a thoughtless, 
heartless stupid I have been. 

+ Stuprdious, a. Obs. [f. Stupid + -loua. Cf. 
Stupidous.] Stupid, grossly unintelligent, dull. 
Hence + Stupi*diously adv. \ 

x6oo G. Abbot Jonah 109 The Saracens and Turkes, vvlio 
..may not so much as dispute of any point of their religion, 
and so do beleeve in Mahomet, most grossly and stupidi- 
ously. X615 J. Taylor (Water P.) Taylor's Rev. Xiks, 
(1630) 11. 144/2 Can you, O can your senses be stupidious 
And see your selues abused thus perfidious 1 

Stupidish (sturpidif), a. [f. Stupid a. + -ish.] 
Somewhat stupid. 

1806 Louisa Gurnev in A. J. C. Hare Gurneys of Earlham 
(1805) L 153 On Monday we had a stupidish dinner at the 
Feflowes*. 1813 Jane Austen Lett. (1884) II. 178 It was 
stupidish ; Fanny did her part very well, but there was a 
lack of talk altogether. 1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xvi. xjii. 
IV, 463 Much can be done in that way with stupidish 
populations. 

S tupidita rian . nonce-wd. [f. Stupidity, 
after humanitarian etc.] One whose ruling prin- 
ciple is stupidity. 

1846 Wmrru; Lit. ,5- Life (1851) 73 A heavy-headed 
stupiditarian in official station, veiling the sheerest inuom- 
pelency in a mysterious sublimity of carriage ! 

Stupidity (Sti«pi*dlti). [ad. L. stupidilds, f. 
slupict-us : see Stupid and -ity. Cf. F. slupiditi, 
It. siupidita.'] 

+ 1. Numbness, incapacity for sensation. Obs. 

Stupidity of the teeth = late L. stupor deniium : see 
Stupor i. 

X607 Toi'SELL Four-f, Beasts 83 It is also good against the 
inflammation of the cares, the stupidity and dulnesse of the 
teeth. 2633 R. Sanders J’hvsiogn. 186 A dull stupidity of 
the head and scnces._ 1661 R. Lovell Hist. Anita, jr Mm. 
201 Thesignes of their wounds are great paine, . .blacknesse, 
and stupidity of the part 1702 Floylr Cold Bathing 1. 
(1709) 139 The Nature and Cure of a Torpor or Stupidity or 
the Limbs. X737 Bkaucen Farriery I mpr. (1757) H - 2 73 
Those Things which take away Pain by causing a Stupidity. 

1 2. The condition of being deprived of the use 
of the faculties; a state of stupor. Obs. 

1604 R. Cawdrey Table Alph ., Stupiditie , dulnesse: 
astonishment. i6o8Wxllet Hexapla E.\ od. 267 Pharaoh 
was taken with such stupiditie that..hee had no power, xeifi 
Chapman Odyss. vi. 252 As now thee To view (O Virgin; 
a stupiditie Past admiration strikes me. iSxt G. Sandys 
Ovid’s Met. v. (1626) X02 Stone-like stood Ceres at this beauy 
newesj ., Wheu gnefe bad quickned her stupiditie, Shee 
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tooke her Chariot, and ascends the skie. 1622 Wotton in 
L, P. Smith Life $ Lett. (1907) II. a-jfi One of my gondoliers 
..was suddenly stiucken with a silent stupidity, his feet 
going from him. 1627 D ra yton Agincourt 39 The dreadfull 
bellowing. . sounded like the dreadfull doome, And them with 
such stupidity benummes, As though [etc.]. 1684 tr. Bond's 
Merc. Compit. vt. x6g Causing onely a gentle Sleep, in no 
wise a Stupidity. 1684 W. Russell Phys. Treatise 117, 1 
. .found her drowsie, tfao the Cold and Stupidity were some, 
what less. 1806 Med. Jr id. XV. 381 The pain in her head 
became so acute, as to produce at times, actions of violence, 
which rendered confinement necessary, and the intervals 
were marked by stupidity. 1831 Examiner 764/2 ‘ Locus ’ 
was a cant word to describe the act of putting a man in a 
state of stupidity. 

*t* 3- Incapacity for emotion ; lack of feeling or 
interest, apathy, indifference. Obs. 

1568 G. Skeyne Pest (Bannatyne Club) 15 The cause 
qubairby few ar preseinit..ismaist euident..the negligence 
& Stupiditie of mankynd, contemptioun of medicine, [etc.]. 
*597 Hooker Red. Pol. v. kvii. § 3 Shall I wish that men 
would more giue themselues to meditate witli silence what 
we haue by the Sacrament, & lesse to dispute of the manner 
how ? If any man suppose that this were too gi eat stupiditie 
and dulnes, let vs see whether [etc.]. 1668 Clarendon 
Contempt. Ps. Tracts (1727) 688 The stupidity of the heait 
alone is the cause of all desperate incogitance, <2*672 
Wilkins Nat. Reljg. 387 It supposes them to have.. such a 
stupidity upon their consciences, as makes them past feeling. 
*701 G. Stanhope Medtt. St. Aug. xl (1720) 103 Awaken my 
stupidity, quicken my deadness, *710 De Foe Crusoe 1. 
(Globe) 89 A certain Stupidity of Soul, without Desiie of 
Good, or Conscience of Evil, had entirely overwhelm’d me, 
1724 Bolingbroke Let. is Sept., in Swift's Lett. (1766) II. 
37 It is neither sickness, nor journies, nor ill humours, nor 
age, nor vexation, nor stupidity, which has hindered me from 
answering sooner your lettei. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man 
11. iv. § 4. 412 If indeed a Man’s Despair should make him 
. .harden himself in a careless Stupidity with respect to his 
future Condition, 

t b. Insensibility lo pain or sorrow ; blameable 
absence of resentment under injury or insult. Obs. 

1627 Donne Sena, xliv, (1640) 443 Without this [belief in 
the Trinity], all morall vertues are but diseases;.. Active 
valour is but a fury, whatsoever we do, and passive valour 
is but a stupidity, whatsoever we suffer. 1661 Cowley 
Cromwell Ess., etc. (igo6) 362 The continuance of those 
oppressions upon the people, which will at last tire out their 
patience, though it be great even to stupidity, a 1673 Stil- 
Lingfl. Serm. vi. (1673) no Stupidity then under sufferings 
can be no pait of the excellency of a man ; which in its 
greatest height is in the Beings the most beneath him. 

4. Dullness or slowness of apprehension ; gross 
want of intelligence. 

*541 R. Copland Galyeu's Tcrap. 2 Cij b, Nowe we must 
csteme the stupydyle or audacyte of the man. I say the 
stupidite yf he thynke to say well and the boldnes yf hefele 
hym selfe culpable to saye notliynge. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. 
man in Hum. in. v, I foigiye Mi. Stephen, for he is 
stupiditie it selfe l 1620 T. Granger Div. Logike no Stu- 
piditie a naturall impotencie to vnderstand easily. *675 in 
Verney Mem. (1907)11. 292 God watt his stupiditie will find 
it a hard Taske to leai n one [rr. a trade]. 1690 Locke Hum. 
Und. it. x. § 8. 67 It moves slowly, and letiicvcs not the 
Ideas, that it has, and are laid up in store, quick enough to 
serve the Mind upon occasions. This, if it be to a great 
degree, is Stupidity. *759 Golds, M. Pres. St. Pol. Learn. 
iv, But let the Germans have their due : if theyare dull, no 
nation alive.. better understands all the decorums of stupid- 
ity, *774 H. "Walpole Let. to C'tess Upper Ossory 14 June, 
Mr. Anstey. .has published the most complete piece of 
stupidity I ever read. It is a satire on a parson who [etc.]. 
183* Carlyle Sartor Res, n. vii, With Stupidity and sound 
Digestion man may front much. *880 ‘ Mar k Twain ' Tramp 
A br. viii. 58 ‘ Have you engaged a hearse ? 1 1 Bless my stu- 
pidity, I never thought of it 1 ’ *896 Law 1 'imcs Cl. 516/1 
On the average, stupidity in the Church gets better paid than 
brains at the Bar. *913 Woodrow Wilson New Freedom 
iii. 70 In public affairs stupidity is more dangerous than 
knavery. 

b. A stupid idea, action, etc. 

*633 G. Herbert Temple , Ch. Militant 153 Their hearts 
Are given over. .To such Mahometan stupidities, As the old 
heathen would deem prodigies. 1707 Curias, in Hnsb. # 
Card. 243 There.. is an infinity of learned Men, who would 
think themselves Hereticks in Philosophy, if they, .thought 
to search after Truth elsewhere. . .This is so great a Stupid- 
ity, that [etc.]. 1851 N, Brit. Rev. XV, 467 The dull 

stupidities and senseless flippancies of Roman architecture. 
*868 E. ’Em/A.nvsRalegh I. xxiii. 523 To . . enlightened persons 
..such themes.. are of course, mere obsolete stupidities. 
*870 Dasent Ann. Eventjul Life III. iv. 74 Of all our 
escapades and stupidities on the journey I decline to dwell. 
1874 Mjcklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 115 One of the 
stock stupidities of modern times is belief in a vista, 

5, Obstinacy, dial. 

1886 5 . IV. Line. Gloss., Stupidity , obstinacy ? not dullness. 
They understood it well enough; it was stupidity, and nowt 
else. 

Stupidly (stierpidli), adv. [f. Stupid a. + 
-ly a .j In a stupid manner. 

1. In a condition of stupor. Now rare. 

*66* Glanvill Van. Dogtn. vii. 62 They that feel it not, 
are not less sick, but stupidly so, *899 A llbutt's Syst. Med, 
VIII. 149 When ailing he sleeps long and stupidly, 
f b. In consequence of stupefaction. Obs. 

*667 Milton P. L. ix. 463 That space the Evil One_ ab- 
stracted stood From his own evil, ana for the time remained 
Stupidly good, of enmity disarmed. 

+ 2. Apathetically, indifferently. Obs. 

*647 Clarendon Ilist, Reb. n. § 127 Their wariness and 
wisdom could not be great enough to preserve them, if they 
did not stupidly look on without seeming to understand 
what they could in no degree control or prevent. 

3. With gross lade of intelligence ; foolishly; in a 
manner indicative of stupidity. 

C 1611 Chapman Iliad xtv. 199 Comment., How stupidly 


soeuer all his interpreters would haue Hector (being strooke 
into a trembling, and almost dead) tuine about like a wliirle- 
wind. 1699 Bentley Phalaris 230 Wouldaperson of Learn- 
ing.. be.. so stupidly negligent as not to examin the Stone- 
Cutter's Work. 1700 Drydi.n Fables Ded. C z, There was 
engraven on it, Plans of Cities, and Maps of Countries, 
which Ajax could not comprehend, but look'd on them as 
stupidly as his Fellow-Beast the Lion. 17*9 De Foe Crusoe 
n. (Globe) 445 They were all stttoidly ignoiantas to Mattel s 
of Religion. 1743 Wesley Jml. 27 June, I preach’d at 
Awkbqiough, on the Tient-side to a stupidly-attentive con- 
gregation^ 1819 Shelley Peter Bell vn. xxi, And every 
neighbouring cottager Stupidly yawned upon the othei. 
185* W. Whewell Let. 26 Jan. in Mis. Stair Douglas Life 
(1881) 414 We English are as stupidly servile in looking with 
leverence on all German philosophy, as we are stupidly 
conceited about our social institutions and manners. 1865 
Lecky in Eliz. Lecky Mem, L (1009) 39 The only printed 
leview I have .seen is an exceedingly stupidly written one. 
*86s E. C._ Clayton Cruel Fortune I. 239 It stared at her, 
stupidly, its round, chubby face streaked with tears and 
dirt 1885 Munch. Exam. 25 Mai. 5/1 Nothing could be 
more stupidly false than such an impression. 

4. Obstinately, dial. 

*884 Methodist Mag. 52 Moffat stuck stupidly (this last 
word, in Lancashire, means resolute persistence in either a 
wise or foolish saying, 01 course) that he would go and hear 
Roby, 

Stupidness (sli/rpidnes). Now rare. [f. 
Stupid a. - 1 - -ness.] The quality of being stupid 
(in various senses of the adj.) : = Stupidity. 
at 628 Ld. Brooke Treat. Hum. Lcaming\xi\i, Therefore 
. . to refine Her stupidnessc, as well as ostentation, Let vs set 
straight that Industrie againe. 1645 Milton Tctrach. 17 
What a stupidnes then is it, that in Matiage, .V'ee should 
deject ourselvs to such a sluggish and undei foot Philosophy, 
as to esteem the validity of Mariage meeily by the flesh. 
*656 T. Smith Prat t. Physick no Stupidnesse in the Legs 
and the whole Body, that they can scarse feel the prick of a 
needle. *689 Sherlock Death iii. § 6 (1731) xsg We may be 
cut off by a sudden Stroke, or seized with Distraction or 
Stupidness. 1725 Bradley's Family Diet. s.v. Lethargy , 
A Person is threaten'd with this Distemper, when . . he grows 
sluggish, and percieves a Stnpidness upon himself and is 
always inclin'd to Sleepiness. 

+ Stu’pidous, a. Obs . rare _1 . [f. Stupid a. + 
-ous.] = Stupid. 

*597 A. M. tr. Gnillemcau's Fr.Chirurg. fiii, Weshewe 
our selves stupidouse and involuntary to helpe, the one the 
other. 

tStU'pnet. dial. Obs. In 7 stuppnett, ?stuppe- 
net, stufnet. f?cUm. of Stupen: see «et.] A 
saucepan. 

*6oo in W. F. Shaw Mem. Eastry (1870) 226 Two chafing 
dishes fower stuppuetts l? read stuppnetts] five brass candle- 
sticks [etc.]. *649 in A rchxologia Cantiana XVI. 205 It’ 
rec’d for a Biass Stugpenet [? read stuppenet] 00 02 00. 1674 
Ray S. j- E. Country IVds. 76 Stufnet [correctly placed, 
alphabetically, but erroneously printed stusnet (long 0] ! a 
posnet or skillet. Suss. [Correctly printed in 1691.] 

Stupor (stiw'pai ; as scientific Latin || stiw’ppi). 
Also 5 , 7 stupour. [a. L. stupor , f. stup-ere : see 
Stupid. Cf. F. stupeur , Sp., Pg. estupor , It. sin- 
pore.'] 

1. A state of iusensibility or lethargy; spec, in 
Path., a disorder characterized by great diminution 
or entire suspension of sensibility. 

Stupor of the teeth', tr. med.L. stupor dentiurn, the render- 
ing, in the ancient translation of Galen, of Gr. aifimSCa, 'a 
scorbutic affection of the gums ’ (L. & Sc.). 

*398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R.v ti. vii. (1495) 227 Stupor is 
a lettynge and stonyenge of lymmes and crokynge of the 
vtter partyes of the body for coldesothatitsemyth that the 
lymmes snrynke and slcpe. 1636 tr. Hobbes' Elem. Philos, 
(1839) 39s For what is stupor but that which the Greeks call 
dm<rflj;<z«x, that is, a cessation from the sense of other things? 
*666 G. Harvey Morbus Angl. x. (1672) 28 Various Diseases, 
as Catarrhs, stupors, [etc.]. 1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. in. 
iii. 91 By the spirit of deep sleep, must be understood such a 
stupor of spirit as leaves men without al sense. *746 R. 
James Moppet's Health Improv. Intvod. 12 Acid Eructations, 
which have in some Cases been so sharp as to induce a 
Stupor of the Teeth. 175a Phil. Trans. XLVII. 413 Theie 
appear’d some signs of stupor from the medicine. 1822-9 
Good Study Med. (ed. 3) IV. 500 The pricking pain like 
that of pins, or of a limb awaking from stupor. *843 R. J. 
Graves Syst. Clin. Med. v. 71 An ex'pergefaciant.,was em- 

S ed to rouse a patient from the lethargic stupor brought 
y a large dose of opium, a 1849 Poe Tales, Oval Par- 
trait Wks. 1874 I. 281 The first flashing of the candles upon 
that canvas had seemed to dissipate the dreamy stupor which 
was stealing over my senses, a *859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
xxv, V. 289 James sank into a stupor which indicated the 
near approach of death. *899 Conan Doyle Duet viii. *11 
She had drunk herself into the stupor in which she had 
been found. 

b. = Dementia i. 

Anergic stupor, a form of dementia In which the patient is 
quiet, listless, ana non-resistant. Delusional stupor, stupor- 
ous insanity or acute dementia. (Doriand Med. Did. 1913.) 

1899 Allbuit's Syst. Med. VIII. 297 Stupor, both in its 
melancholic and anergic varieties, is found much more fre- 
quently during the age of adolescence than in any other 
period of life. 

2. A stale of mental stupefaction ; apathy or 
torpor of mind (now only, torpor or prostration of 
mind due to sorrow, painful surprise, or the like). 
a 167a Wilkins Nat. Retig. 267 That stupor and benummed- 
ness of spirit, whereby men are made unapprehensive of 
their afflictions. 1784 Cowfer Task iv. 283 Laugh ye, who 
boast your more mercurial pow'rs, That never feel a stupor, 
know no pause, Nor need one. 1786 Burns Lament x, Oh ! 
scenes in strong remembrance set !. .Scenes, if in stupor I 
forget, Again I feel, again I burn t *837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 

1. 11, iii, Our Church stands.. like a dumb ox,. with dumb 


• stupor, expecting its fuither doom. 1838 Dickens Nidi. 
I Nick, xv, The hack pariour sat with her mouth wide open, 

| staring vacantly at the collector, in a stupor of dismay. *84* 
Elphinstone Hist. Hid. xii. iii. II. 633 The inhabitants of 
1 Delhi remained In a sort of stupor. They had not yet re- 
I covered the tenor of the past. *850 Grote Greece 11. lx. 
VII. 457 A downcast stupor and sense of abasement pos- 
sessed every man. 1863 Mrs. Olipiiant Salem Chapel xxii, 
It was veiy different fiom the stupor of agony. 

1 transf. 177a Burke Lets to IV. Dowdeswcll (1844) I. 346, 

I do not suppose that there was ever anything like this stupor 
in any period of our history. *855 Disraeli in G. E. Buckle 
Life (1916) IV. i. 23 There has been a gieat stupor ovei 
I affairs since we parted, ..but there are now indications of 
I events. 1879 Morley Burke iv. 62 The war with the Amen- 
1 tan colonies was preceded b> an interval of stupor. 

1 b. Admii ing wonder. Also (after med.L. stupor 
j rnundi), the object of wonder, * the marvel of' (the 
1 w orld, etc.). 

1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb ) 26 Vet beyng holde in a 
rei teyn stupour and wondyr of injnde of suche thinges that 
he had seyne. *599 Broughton's Lett. viii. 26 You Cyno- 
sura and Lucifer of nations, the stupor and admiiation of 
the woild. *6*g Purchas Microcosmus lxxiii. 727 What 
shall we say of Him, ..the great Stupor and Wonder of Di- 
uines? 1633 1 H. A.’ (H. Hawkins) Parthenia Sacra 237 
That Ctesar of Caesars in captiuing.. Caligula the Roman 
Monark, to the stupour and amazement of the woild. *706 
PniLLirs(ed, Kersey 1 , Stupoi , . . A°tom-hnu.nt, Amazement ; 
..Wonder, Sui prise. 

3. Stupidity, dullness of comprehension, rare. 
1845 Carlyle Cromwell (1871) III. 126 One stupid Anno- 
tator .says [etc.]; which is evidently downright stupor and 
falsehood. 

4. Comb. 

1823 Scoresby prill. 376 A di ipping stupor-struck sailor, 
clinging by the weathei-raill, comes aft at the moment. 
*833 Lamb Elia, Product. Mod. Art, Bowed, bent down, so 
would they have remained, stupor-fixed, with no thought of 
struggling with that inevitable judgment. 

+ Stuporific, a. Obs. rarer- 1 , [f. L. stupdr- 
cm Stupor + -me.] That causes stupor. 

1771 J. Giles Poems 169 Then she piesents a stuporific 
draught. 

Stupor OS e (stiw’pertms), a. [ad. med.L. stu- 
poi osus (Diefenb.) f. L. stupor- em ; see Stupor and 
-ose.] = St u porous a . 

188 . Buck Med. Handbook V. 53 (Cent. Did. Suppl.), 
*899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 297 The other 20 per cent, 
of the cases weie mostly melancholic in character, seldom 
being deeply suicidal, but Often tending to be stuporose. 
Ibid. 317 Chloral hydiate, if taken in very laige doses, may 
cause stupoiose dementia. *901 Brit. hied. Jml . 29 June 
160 f The amount of free hydrochloric acid was high when 
they were in a torpid and stuporose state. 

Stuporous (stizr’perns), a. [ad. med.L. stu- 
porosus'. see piec. and -ous.] Affected with or 
characterized by stupor. , 

189a E. C. SriTZKA Insanity 11. v. 158 (Funk) Stuporous in- 
sanity consists in the simple impairment or suspension of 
the mental energies, unmarked by any emotional or othei 
perversion. *807 A llbutt's Syst. Med. III. 357 The stupoi- 
ous form of melancholia, occurring in young adults. 1899 
Ibid. VIII. 353 The patient is less responsive to questions 
and appears to be more profoundly stuporous. 

Stupose (sli«‘pdus), a. Bot. [ad. med.L. sin- 
posits, shtppdsus (Diefenb. ), f. L. stupa, stuppa tow : 
see -ose.] (See quots.) 

*835 Lindlby Introd. Bot. 1. ii. 123 In Anthericum [the 
filament is] bearded or stupose. 1849 Balfour Man. Bot. 
§60 Bearded, or stupose,.. when hairs occur in small tufts. 
1900 B. D, Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms, Stupose , tow-like, 
with tufts of long hairs, 
stuppenet, variant of Stufnet. 

Stuppeous : see Stufeous a. 

Stuppin : see Stufen. 

f Stupple. Obs. rare—'. [Piob, related in 
some way to Step sb. and cf. Stofel.] ? A row 
of stepping-stones. 

1611 Coryat Crudities 89 [Vercelli.s] hath many fairs 
stieets through which diuers nuers doe runne, with many 
stupples to passe ouer from one side of the street to the other 
as in Sarisbury. 

Stuppnett, variant of Stupnet. 

■f Stu prate, V. Obs. Pa. pple. 6 Sc. stuprat. 
[f. L. stuprat- ppl. stem of stuprdre, i. siuprum : 
see Stupbe and. -ate 3.] trans. To violate (a 
woman). 

a 1548 Hall Chron,, Rich. Ill, 56 Richarde. .hath, .com- 
pased all the meanes and wales y 1 he coulde inuent how to 
stuprate and carnally know his awne nece vnder the pretence 
of a cloked matrimony, a *560 Rolland Crt. Venus lit. 582 
Sichem . . Had hir stuprat. 1624 Heywood Gttnaik. in. X43 
Sextus had stuprated the faire Lucretia. *647 Lilly Chr. 
Astrol. xlix. 318 There may be just suspition..the Mother 
was stuprated. 

Hence f Stu ’prated ppl. a. 

*727 Bailey vol. II, Stuprated [stupratus, L.] ravished, 
f Stupra’tion. Obs. [a. OF. Stupration or ad. 
L. stnprdtion-em noun of action f. stuprdre : see 
Stuprate v.] Violation (of a woman). 

*533 Bellenden Livy in. xv. (S. T. S.) II. 2 The stupra* 
tioun and deforcement of lucres. 153s Stewart Cron. Scot. 
(Rolls) II. *2i Stupr[at]ion to him wes sic plesour. *646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep, v. xxi. 270 Incest, adultery, or stu- 
pration. *656 Blount Glossdgr. 

t Stupre, sb. Obs. rare. [a. OF. stupre (re- 
vived in 1 8 th c.), ad. L. stupmm .] Defilement or 
violation (of a woman). 

138a Wyclif Gen. xxxiv. 13 The sones of Jacob . . waxynge 
cruel for the stupre of ‘the sister. Ibid. 27, 1563 Becon 
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Demands Script. Whs. m. 457 Staple, inceste, fornicacyon, 
and lyke abhominacyuns 

-(• Stupi’e, v. Oi>s. rarer" 1 . [a. OF. stupre-r , ad. 
L. siuprare : see Stupiute 7/.] tram. •- Stuprate v. 

a 1548 Hall Chron. , Hen. VIII , 172 b, Thei violated Va- 
gins, and stupred matrones. 

f Sttt prous, a. Obs. rare* 8. [ad. L. stuprosus, 
f. stupnm : see Stdpre sb. and -ous.] ‘Corrupt, 
naught, given to adultery or whoiedom, whoreisli ’ 
(Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

1603 Florio Montaigne v. xxxiii. 418 [Her lather] seeing 
hiroselfe engaged in so stnpious a necessity [Fr. en si zil- 
litittc necessity], resolved vpon an haughtie enterpri/e. 

Stupulose (stiM*piiflff«s), a. Ent. [ = mod.L. 
stitpnwsus (Kirby), f. *stfipula dim. of L. stupa, 
stitppa : cf. SruPOSE.] (See quot.) 

1826 Kirby & Sr. F.ntomol. IV. xlvi. 376 Stupulose.. .Co- 
vered with coarse decumbent hairs. 1848 Maunder Treas. 
Nat. Hist. 807. 

fStur. Ohs. rare. Also 6 eture. [Psubsl. use 
of Stotjb a. 7.] A hard variety of apple. Only in 
comb, stur-apple, -tree. 

1483 Cath. Antgl. 370/2 A Sluttre, Duracenus. 1500 Ortm 
Vocal. (W. de W.l Mij, Dirt ascenus, a sture tree, Dwa- 
scettvm, a sture appell, 

Stur, obs form of Stir, Stour, Sture 2 . 

tSturb, v. Obs. Also 4-5 storb, stourb, p 
sturbe, stourbe. [Aphetic var. of Disturb v.] 
irons. To disturb, trouble, upset. 

a 1225 A ncr. 11.40.8 A1 so efter be anct e cumplie uort mid- 
morwen ne don no ping, ne ne siggen, hware Jmruh hite 
silence muwe beon i-sturbed. 1382 Wyclif Gen. xiii. 28 And 
tliei stonyed al aboute and sturbed, seiden togideres. What 
forsothe is this that God hath doon to vs ? a 1400-30 Wars 
A lex. 513 pan was ser Philip of hat fare ferly mekill stnrbid. 
c 1400 Rule St. Benet (1902) 34 Sho ne sal make noise for to 
sturbe the othir. c 1423 Eng. Cotiq. Ireland xlix. 124 (Dubl. 
MS.) Throgh that thynge, al the contrey forth ther-aftyr 
worth so I-storbet, that [etc.], a 1430 Myrc Par. Pr. 686 
We accursen al them that broken the pace of bolychhch or 
sturben hit. Hid. 1459 Hast pou I-storbet prest or clerk pat 
were bysy in goddes werk 1 a 143a in Eng. Gilds (1870) 448 
And hat no brother presume to take vp-on him.. to lette, 
stourbe, ne geynseye, pat elleccioun. 

Hence f Stubbing vbl. sb. 

a 1223 After. R. 154 Heofluwen monne sturbinge, 8c wenden 
hi ham one. c 1230 Alcidan Mat egrete 48 Wo pe hider sende, 
to maken stourbing. 13.. Guy IVarw. 3751 (Auchinleck 
MS.) Gij werd him fast in bat sturbing. 

t Stu-rbance. Obs. rare. In 5 eturbans. 

= Disturbance. 

£1450 Mirk's Festial 185 Herod.. schapute.. how Ion 
myght be don to detli wytliout sturbans of pe pepyll. 

+ StuTblan.ee. Ohs. rare. In 5 sturb elans. 

Aplietic form of Disturbuanoe (cf. Stroubbanoe). 

*435 Misyn Fire of Love 1. xxiii. 50 And in [injwarldly 
rest, all sturbelans put bak, swetely to byde. 

+ Stu rble, v. Obs. Also 5 sturbyl, aturbel. 
[Aphetic var. of Disturbs v. Cf. Stroublb v.] 
trans. To disturb, trouble. 

1303 R. Brunne Hand/. Synne 4713 So was he sturbled 
with pe mynstral, pat he hadde no grace to sey with-alle 
His graces ryght deuoutely. C1330 — Chron. trace (Rolls) 
4764 When pe kyng j> ys channce herd seye, pe feste was 
sturbled & aweye. 138a Wycuf Ezek. xxvi. 18 And ylis in 
the see shulen be sturblid [1388 disturblid]. 1433 Misyn 
Fire of Love 07 Oftyms also odyr noys happyns pat gaynes 
& swetnes of lufors sturbyls. c 1440 Promp. Pam. 481/2 
Sturbelyn,or turbelyn, con turbo, turbo, pertwbo. 

Hence + Stnrrbling vbl. sb. Also t Sttrrbler. 

13.. St. Marg. 223 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg.{i88i) 231 
Who pe hider sent to make me sturblmg. *382 Wycuf 
Ezek. xxi. is In alle the ^atis of hem Y 3aue togidre stur- 
blynge [1388 disturbling] of swerd [Vulg. conturbationem 
gladii], — Acts xlx. 23 Therfore ther was maad in that 
day a sturbling [138a troubling, Vulg. turbatio] not leest, of 
the wey of the Lord. C1440 Promp. Paw. 481/2 Sturbe- 
lare, or turbelare (or stroblare, sturblar or trowblar) iurbator, 
iurbatrix. Ibid,, Sturbelynge, or t urbelynge, [sturblinge or 
troublynge] turbacio, perittrbacio. 

Sturdied (stwudid), a. [f. Sturdy sb. + -ed 2 ] 
Of sheep or cattle : Afflicted with ‘ sturdy ’. 

*807 Prize Ess. if Trans . Highl. Sac. III. 402, I catched 
every sUirdied_ sheep that I could lay my hands on. 1822 
Scott Nigel vi, I would as soon set out, with hound and 
horn, to hunt a sturdied sheep. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. 
Farm III. 877 The complaint may be cured, though it is 
seldom attempted, the sturdied hogg being killed whenever 
it is seen to be affected. 

Sturdily (stgvdili), adv. Forms : see Sturdy 
a. ; also 4-6 sturdely. [f, Sturdy a. + -ly 2.] in 
a sturdy manner ; + with reckless daring (obs.) ; 
ruthlessly, cruelly ; violently (obs.) ; f surlily, rudely, 
harshly, mutinously, rebelliously (obs.) ; obstinately, 
unyieldingly, resolutely. 

c 1374 Chaucer Compi, Mars 8a Til him fel a drede, 
through Phebus, that was comen hastely Within the 
paleys-yates sturdely. *373 Barbour Bruce n, 363 Thai. , 
dwappyt owt swerdis sturdyly. c 1440 Parlotwpe 6134 The 
wind . . blew so sturdely. c 1470 Henry Wallace n. 42 Full 
sturdely he coud befor him stand. *538 Elyot Diet., Tomb, 
sturdyly in Jooke.. 1344 in Sel. Cases Crt . Requests (Seiden 
Soc.) 107 The whiche to doo the said complaynaunte. ,ob- 
stynatly and sturdyly then & there refusyd. 1349 Cheke 
Hurt Sedit. (1569) H ij b, What say ye to the number of 
vagabonds and loytring beggers, which.. will.. stande stur- 
dely In Cities, and begge boldly at euery dore. a 1674 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. x. § 68 The Scots now begun again 
to talk sturdily. 1674 Prideaux Lett. (Camden) 13, I as- 
sure you they dispute the case most sturdyly. 18x0 Scott 
Lady of Lake iv. x\v, It was a stag, a stag of ten, Bearing 
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his branches sturdily. 1858 Froude Hist. Eng. 111 . xvii. 
456 Wyatt answered sturdily that Biancetoi was his mastei s 
subject. 1893 J. Edgar Hist. Early Scott. Ednc. bii "l lie 
University of Aberdeen held out sturdily against the re- 
formers. 1901 Rashdall & Rait New College vi. 113 The 
soul of the sturdily Protestant Bishop Horne was moved by 
the tidings which reached him fiom Oxford. 

Sturdiness (stw-idines). Forms: see Sturdy 
a. ; also 4 stordenesse. [-ness.] The quality or 
condition of being sturdy. 

I. The condition (in animals) of being 1 sturdy ’ 
or dizzy; spec, in sheep. = Sturdy B. 1. 

1332 HuLOrT, Sturdynes or desynes of a beast, . .gangilion 
1736 Compi. Body Husb. 693 Sturdyness . . is a kind of vet tigo 
or giddiness in the Head of Sheep. 

*j* 2 . Fierceness, violence ; harshness, sternness. . 
1382 Wycuf 2 Cor. xii. 20 Sturdynessis [Vulg. attimosi- 
tates]. c 1386 [see Sturdy a. 4]. c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poents 
(Peicy Soc.) 198 Tempest on se, and wyndes sturdynesse. 

*p 3 . Refractoriness, lebelliousness, contumacy, 
obstinacy. Obs. 

a 140a Gloss in Eel. Ant. I. 7 Contumacia , a sturdynesse. 
c 144a Jacob's Well 77 pe laste cornei e of wose in pride is 
sturdynesse, pat is, whnnne pou excusyst pin opyn or pryue 
synne,.. & wylt no^t knowyn pi defawte, ne wylt nojt suf- 
fiyn to ben vndertakyn. C1440 Promp. Patv. 481/2 Siurdy- 
tiesse, rebellio , inobediencia , contumacia. 1344 Betham 
Precepts War 11. xvii. K iij, Of disobedience and sturdy- 
nesse. xg49 Cheice Hurt Sedit. (1569) C ij b, What coun- 
sayle taketn place, where sturdinesse is lawe, and churlishe 
aunsweies be counted svisedome? *673 Ladies Calling 1. 

Ii. § 10 The stupid sturdiness of an asse has iendered it pro- 
veibial for folly. 

4 . Strength of character ; fumness, resoluteness. 

1673 J. Smith Chr. Relig. Appeal 1. 70 Their Nurtuic 

and Education.. had.. so much effeminated tlieir innate 
sturdiness, as they were not able to sustain the sharpness 
of that War. a 1716 South Serin. (1727) VI. 273 The natural 
Sturdiness of some Tempers might be sufficient to enable 
some Persons to endure such exquisite Torments. 1727 Bailey 
vol. II, Sturdiness, Lustiness, Resoluteness. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 2B7 What degiee of sturdiness 
we can acquire, to maintain tne determinations of our im- 
partial j ndgment. 1822 Hazlitt Tabled., Know!. Charac. 
II, 346 All they want is imagination and sturdiness of 
moral principle ! *9x4 Q. Rev. Apr. 487 The virility and 
sturdiness of the Cretan Greeks. 

5 . Rough vigour of body; solidity of build. Also 

of things. . 

1863 Geo. Euot Romola xxx, His limbs had got back 
some of tlieii old stuidiness. 19x6 Glasgow Herald 1 Sept. 

8 Craft that, despite their sturdiness, move in rough weather 
like buck-jumping ponies. 

Sturdy (st 5 *«li), a. and sb. F orms : 4 stourdi, 
sturdi, (sfcourde), 4-6 atoardy, stordy, 6 atour- 
die, sturdy a, 6-7 aturdia, 7 atirdy, 4- sturdy, 
[a, OF. estourdi, estordi, estunii, stunned, dazed, 
reckless, violent (mod.F. itmtrdi feather-brained, 
thoughtless), =Pr. estordi t, It. stordito, Sp., Pg. 
alurdido ; pa. pple. of OF. estourdir (mod.F. 
/lourdir) to stun, daze, = It. stordire, Sp.,P g.alttr- 
dir (? from Fr.) vulgar L. * ext nr dire, of obscure 
origin. 

Some scholars think that it is f. ex- (see Ex-) + turd-us 
thrush (for the sense cf. the Fr. proverbial phrase sobl comme 
tine grive, ' drunk as a thrush ’) ; some regard it as a con- 
ti action of *exlorpidtre (L. totpidus Torpid) or of *ex- 
tnrbidire (L. tvrbidvs Tubbid). All these conjectures are 
open to grave objection ; another hypothesis, of derivation 
fiom Teut, *sturtjan to overthrow (see Start vi), is on 
phonological grounds inadmissible.] 

A. adj. 

I. X. In the primary etymological sense : Giddy. 
Said of sheep affected with the ‘sturdy’; see B. 
Now dial, (see Eng. Dial. Diet.). 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 73 If there bee any of the 
iiogges that bee sturdy, lame, weake. 

EC. t 2 . Impetuously brave, fierce in combat. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7926 peheyemen ofengelond..mid 
giet ost wende uoib & mid stourdi [v.r. stourde] mode, 
c 1300 K. Horn 893 (Laud MS.) We neuere ne liente Of man 
so harde dunte Bute of pe king Mory pat was so swype 
stoidy. 1373 Barbour Bruce v. 506* He sa sturdy wes and 
stout, That he wes the' mast vortfiy man That in-to Carrick 
liffit than, c 1423 Engl. Cottq. Ireland xlvi. irfi The north- 
eren men ben stordyer St smerter to fyght than other. Ibid. 
xi8 Thegh he wer yn wepne vnmetly stordy, & steme, out 
of wepne natheles, he was meke and sobre. 1630 R. Johnson 
Kingd. if Commit). 23 Able, and hardy bodies, and stout and 
sturdy stomacks. 1684 Bunyan Ptlgr. 11. {1900) 258 They 
so belabored him, being sturdy men at Arms, that they 
made him make a Retreat. 

+ b. Of a battle: Fierce, violent. Obs. 
e 1430 Lovelich Grail xiii. 782 Therfore was that Stour 
ful Stordy. X579 E, K. Gloss, to Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Feb. 
149 Sterne strife, said Chaucer, s. Tell and sturdy. 

+ 3 . Recklessly violent, furious, ruthless, cruel. 

X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3842 He adrou sire caliboume, is 
suerd..& anowarde pe helm, mid wel stourdy mod, pen 
oper he smot. £1374 Chaucer Boeth. hi. met. ii. (1868) 68 j 
pe 1 iouns of pe contree of pene . . dreden her sturdy maystres 
[L. trucem . . tiuigistrinn] of whiche pei ben wont to suffren 
betinges. a 1313 Fabyan Chron. vu, (1811) 643 Lewys the 
.xi. ..of Gaguinus is callyd the sturdy or fell Lewys, 1331 
Elyot Gov. in. ix. (1883) II. 272 So no violence or sturdye 
mynde lackynge reason and honestie is any parte of forti- 
tude. 1389 Puttenham Eng. Poesze 1. iii. (Arb.) 22 To re- 
dresse and edifie the cruell and sturdie courage of man. 

fb. Of waves, a stream, a storm, etc. : Violent, 
rough. Obs. 

* 375 1 Barbour Bruce tn. 698 And entryt sone in-to the 
rase, Quhar that the strem sa sturdy was. 1426 Lydg. De 


Gml. Ptlgr. 16670 Fotdryven with many stuidy wawes off 
adversyte. 1560 T. Newton ( itet o' s Did Age 33 In the 
sturdy and nipping cold of whiter. X588 Churchyard Spark 
briendship Ep. lied. A 3 b, The biute beastes that auoydes 
a. sturdie storme, vnder the sauegard of a strong and flourish- 
ing tree. 1648 Kentish Semi, to Commons 10 The highest 
Houses are subject to the sturdiest stoi ms. 1660 Riders 
Brit. Merlin Oct., Sturdy storms of rain or snow, with 
extream ill weather, to the moneths end. i823Cobbett 
Kur, Rides (1885) I. 226 A pretty decent and sturdy rain 
began to fall. 

f e. Of movement: Furious. Of a blow: Violent. 
c 1386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 454 And forth he gooth, with 
a ful angry cheie..A stuidy [v.rr. stourdy, stordy] paas 
iloun to the comt he gooth. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb. 
201 But to the roote [he] bent his stuidie stroke, And made 
many wounds in the wast Oake. 1603 Knolles Hist. Tuiks 
(1638) 40 With many wounds and sturdy blows both giuen 
and receiued. 

f 4 . Of or with legarcl to countenance, speech, 
demeanour : Stern, harsh, rough, surly. Obs, 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3287 After mete he nom is wif mid 
stouidi mod ynnu, & wipotite leue of pe kinge towaid is 
contreye drou. c 1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 64a What koude 
n stuiqy housbonde moore deuyse To preeue hiie wyfhod 
or hh sLedefastnesse, And he continuynge eueie in sturdi- 
nesse? c 1440 l'artonope 2573 And to my men dyspitous 
and stuidy. *331 Elyot Gov, i. vii. (1883) 1 . 40 Retaynyng 
his fiers and stouidie countenance. Ibid. it. v. II. 48 Litle 
and litle he svithdrewe Horn men his accustomed gentil- 
nesse, becomyng moie sturdy in langage, and straunge in 
countenance, than euer before had ben his usage. 1332 
Huloet, Sturdy, superbus, svperciliosus. x6xx Speed Hist. 
Gt, BHt. viii. ii. § 13 Their sturdy behauiour, and Lord-like 
carriage against the English. 

f 5 . Hard to manage, intractable, refractoty ; re- 
bellions, disobedient. Obs. 

13. . N. Alls. 1332 Tliider he wendith with gret pres, This 
stordy citeis for to dies. £1400 Master of Game (MS. 
Digby 182) xv, Alauntes heetli inly fell and euyl vndre- 
stondynge and more fooliche and moie sturdy pan any 
oper manere of lioundes. 0x440 Promp. Paw. 481/2 Sturdy, 
vnbuxum, 1 eb tilts, contumax, ino/ediens. c 1440 Jacob's 
1 1 "ell 296 To be sturdy to fadyi & modyr. 15x4 Barclay 
Cit. <f Upltmdyshman (Percy Soc.) 17 The fyrsie plowman 
and tyller of the grounde, Was rude and stordy, dysdayn- 
ynge to be hounde. 1603 Drayton Bar, Wars x.l, Sturdie 
to manage, of a haughtie Spright, 1604 F. Herring Mod. 
Defence Caveat 6 A stuidie horse requires a rough lider. 
x6xx Speed Theat. Gt. Biit. n. xiii. 121 The ancient In- 
habitants of this Countiy [Flint] were the Ordouices, a 
sturdy people against the Romans, but now most kinde and 
gentle towards the English, c 1633 in Vcrnep Mem. (1907) 

I. X22 My sonn doth begine to be toe sturdie for my go- 
vernment 1655 Fullfr Ch. Hist. ix. 187 The most sturdy 
and refractory Non-confoi mists. x688 Pknton Guardian's 
Instruct. (1897) 10 Beware of setting up that stirdy Resolu- 
lion which some make, never to give off what they have 
once begun. 1781 Cowper Hope 182 Man is the genuine 
offspring of revolt, Stubborn and sturdy— a wild ass s colt. 

f b. Obstinate, immovable in opinion. Obs. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iuiq. Apol. 522 If men would not 
biing their own sturdy Preconceptions, but listen to the 
easy and natural aire of the Text. x68o Tides (MS. Bodl. 
Add. A. 202) 10 Seafareing men.. grow as sturdy and deafe 
to all the reason and argument that can be employed to 
undeceive them, as the Eliments wherein they converse. 
1687 R. L’Estrange Ansiu. to Dissenter 4 If they be not 
either too Sturdy, or too Stately, to Hearken to Reason. 
1780 Cowper Progr. Error 539 Your blund’rer Is as sturdy 
as a rock. 1781 — Expost. 208 Where obstinacy takes his 
sturdy stand. To disconcert what policy has plann’d- 

o. [With mixture of sense 7.] Epithet of beg- 
gars or vagabonds who are able-bodied and apt to 
be violent : see Beggar sb. 1 b., Valiant a. 1 b. 
Also sturdy and •valiant. 

140a Jack Upland in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 96 For in 
many places tliai damnen suche sturdy beggyng. x535-6.de/ 
27 Hen. VIII, c. 25 § x Suche poore creature or sturdie 
vacabund. 1336 in Vicary's A nat. (1888) ljenote, Sturdie 
& valiente Beggers. *577 tr. Bullingcr’s Decades n. iii. 
(1592) 129 The sturdie roag vnworthie of almes. 1636 Beale 
Heref. Orchards (1637) 39 Where Trade thrives not, ..all 
doors and highwayes are oppressed with idle and sturdy 
\agabonds. a 1680 Butler Lady's Answ. 43 Like sturdy 
] leggars, that intreat For Charity at once, and threat, a 1700 

II. E. Diet. Cant. Creiu, Sturdy-beggers , the fifth and last 
of the most ancient Older of Canters. X789 J. Wiliiams 
Min. Kingd, I. 202 When I reprove a sturdy beggar for 
being idle, he tells me roundly, that he cannot get employ- 
ment. 

0 . Of material things : Refractory, defiant of 
destructive agencies or force ; strong, stout. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus n. X380 pe sturdy ok On which 
men hakketh ofie for J>e nones. £1400 Rom. Rose 4155 
Vpon the whiche also stode Of squaied stoon a sturdy wall. 
*575 Gammer Gurton 1. ii. 16 Chsvold rend it, though it 
were stitched wath sturdy pacthieede. *377 B. Googe 
Hercsbnc/is Husb. 1. 41 b, Suche Grayne as hath the stur- 
diest strawe. x6oo Fairfax Tasso xv. ii, Euerie_ tender urn 
In sturdie steele and sfubbume plate they dight. 1663 
Butler Ilud. i. i. 305 His Doublet was of sturdy Buff. 
X67X Milton P. R. iv. 417 On the vext Wilderness, whose 
..sturdiest Oaks Bow’d thir Stiff necks. *697 Evelyn 
Numism. i. 10 Foliated with Silver upon this sturdy and 
inflexible Metal [Iron]. 2841 Dickens ibir». Rudge xxxm, 
A violent gust of wind and rain, .seemed to shake even that 
sturdy bouse to its foundation. 1838 Hawthorne Fr, $ It, 
Jrnls, (1871) 1. 141 The old triumphal arch of Drasus— a 
sturdy construction, much dilapidated [etc.]. *870 Brvant 
1 Iliad x 111. 359 Hasten thou And bring a sturdy javelin from 
the tent. 

+ "b. Of wine : Rough or harsh to the taste.. Obs. 
c 1440 Pallad. on Husb, xi. 390 Also a_ man may in oon 
dayes while So trete a stordy wyn that hit shal smyle, And 
of a rough drynker be deer and best. 

f o. Of an ailment : Refractor)* to treatment. Obs. 



STURE. 


STURT, 


1643 J. M. Sov. Salve 1 F01 a sturdy sore many plaisters 
me but sufficient, _ 1658 A. Fov Warts' Sitrg. in, viii. 239 
The named remedies will availe nothing, because the Im. 
posthumation is too sturdy for them, 
d. Of a plant : Hardy. 

1695 Woodward Hat. Hist. Earth vi. (1723) 296 The 
more sturdy and vigorous Vegetables. 1784 Cowpfr 'task 
ill. 530 Thence stiaight succeed The branches, sturdy to 
his utmost wish. 1853 Christina G. Rossetti Poet, IVks. 
(1004) 156/1 Lichen and moss and sturdy weed. 

7. Of persons or animals ; Characterized by rough 
bodily vigour ; solidly built ; stalwart, strong, ro- 
bust, hardy. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sompu, T, 46 A sturdy harlot wente ay 
hem bihynde. 14 56 Sir G, Have Law Arms (S. T. S.) 195 
And he war staik and sturdy, and mycht wele here mines. 
1361 Hoby tr. Castiglione's Courtyer 11. (1900) 120 Like as 
the ai mes of a smith that is weake in other thinges, because 
they are more exercised, be stionger then an other bodyes 
that is stuidy, but nSt exeicysed to worke with his armes. 
1580 Blundevil Caring Horses Dis, clxxxiv. 74 Weake, 
delicate, and tender Horses may not be purged in such sort, 
as those that be of a strong sturdie nature. 1705 Load. Gas. 
No, 4102/4 A short squat sturdy Lad. *774 Goldsm. Nat, 
Hist. (1776) IV. 325 The brown bear is made lather strong 
and sturdy, like the mastiff. *784 Cowrrn Thoc. 341 Great 
schools suit best the sturdy and the rough. 1837 Kirkbridr 
Northern Angler 53 His tackle must be strong; for lake- 
trout are in general rather sturdy customers. 1848 L. Hunt 
Jar 0/ Honey x. 141 The sturdy youth, for the first time in 
his life, fainted away. *875 Jownrr Plato (ed. 2) V. 267 
A rugged land, .well fitted to produce a sturdy race. 

b. Of movements : Displaying physical vigour. 
Also as epithet of health, vigour, etc. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 111. 639 And labour him with 
many a sturdy Stioak. 1710 Prior Two Riddles 14 With 
sturdy steps he walks. *750 Gray Elegy 28 How bow’d the 
woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 1861 Stanley East. 
Ch. vi. (i860) 187 All were struck by the sturdy health and 
vigour of his fiame. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola ltii, His. 
thickset frame had no longer the sturdy vigour which be- 
longed to it. 

8. transf. Of persons, their actions and attributes : 
Characterized by rough mental vigour ; robust in 
mind or character ; * downright uncompromising. 

*775 Johnson West. I si., Osiig Wks. 1787 X. 464 A Scotch- 
man must be a very sturdy moralist, who does not love 
Scotland better than truth. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Forester 
xiii, His sturdy principles of integrity could not bend to any 
of the arguments, founded on expediency, which [etc.]. 1828 
Hazlitt Self-Love 4 Benev. Sk. & Ess. (1872) 77, I lespect 
that fine old sturdy fellow Hobbes. x866 Kincsixy Hcrew. 
ix, They were distinguished.. for sturdy independence, 
and for what generally accompanies it— sturdy common 
sense. X874 Green Short Hist. vii. § 1. 344 The sturdy 
good sense of the man shook off the pedantry of the schools, 
b. Of expressions : Vigorous, lusty. 

1822 Byron Vis. Judgem. lix, Here crash'd a sturdy oath 
of stout John Bull. *856 Emerson Eng. Traits , Litera- 
ture Wks. (Bohn) II. 103 The more hearty and sturdy ex- 
pression may indicate that the savageness of the Norseman 
was not all gone. 

9. Comb., as sturdy-chested , - hearted acljs. ; 
+ atuxdy-boots [see Boots 1 3], joculaily, an obsti- 
nate person. 

1331 Elyot Gov. in. li. (1883) II. 196 The infinite numbre 
of the sturdye liarted J ties could neuerhaue ben gouerned 
by any wisedome, if they had nat ben brideled with cere- 
monyes. 176a BiCKEiiSTAr-p Love in Village 1. x. Well said, 
sturdy-boots. 1836 Dickens Sk, Box, Medit, Monmouth 
St., A stout, broad-shouldered, sturdy-chested man. 

B. sb. 

1. A brain-disease in sheep and cattle, which 
makes them run round and lound; the turnsick. 

1370 Levins Manip. 07/37 Ve stuidy, vertigo. 1398 Fite- 
herbert's Hash. u. xxvti, 63 Of the tuine, otherwise called 
the sturdy, x6xo Markham Master/). 1. XXX..59 The horse 
will turne round like a beast that is troubled with the sturdy. 
1718 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. in. xx, Fast frae the com, 
pany he fled, As he had tone the sturdy. 1799 A. Young 
Agric.Sarv. Lines. 329 The sturdy, or bladder on the brain. 
1869 E, A. Parkls Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 187 The so-called 
• gia * sturdy ' or * turnsick '. 

b. A sheep afflicted with * sturdy 
1807 Prize Ess. 4 Trans. I lie hi, Soc. III. 402 A large 
parcel of lambs, whose bleating brought all the sturdies of 
the neighbourhood to them. 

2. A name for darnel or some similar stupefying 
weed. 


1683 R. Dobbs Descr. Antrim in Antrim ft Down Gloss. 
s. v., A sort of Poyson. .called darnell, rises in the oats and 
other grain,.. ye country people call it sturdy from the 
effects of making people light-headed. 180a G. V. Sampson 
Statist, Snrv. Londonderry 400 Another very injurious 
grain is thrown into the malt without reserve. It is called 
sturdy, and is the loliwn secalinum of the botanists. _ Ibid. 
App. x$ B rotates Secalin us, field brome-gra ss } called by the 
farmers sturdy, 1814. Mactaggart Gallovid. Encycl. 441. 

8. A sturdy person. 

1704 Penn in Penusylv. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 303 Those 
sturdies will never leave off until they catch a Tartar. 1893 
Meredith Amazing Marr. xxx. 11 . 332 The boy 11 be a 
sturdy. She'll see he has every chance. He s a lucky little 
one to have that mother. 

+ Store 1 . Obs. Also 6 stuer, Sc. stnir. [? a. 
AF. *estuir {—popular L. sturio (nom.) ; see 
Sturgeon.] A sturgeon. 

1436 Sir G. Hay Gov, Princes Wks. (S. T. S.) II. 137 The 
best fische has the maist hard skyn, as is gueddes,.. stuns 
and syk lyke. 149 6 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot.l. 277 Item, 
the ix day of Juniif giflfin to the man that brocht the sture 
fra Glasgo, vs. 1383 Higins Junius' -Noviencl. 64/x Aci- 
penser, . . a stuer or sturgion. XS95 Duncan App.Etym. 
(E. D. SO, Acipenser a fish called the stuir, 1598 Flokio, 
VO L. IX, 
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A cc/pensero , . . Some take it for the sturgion or elops, or 
stuer. 

Sture 2 . Sc. Also 7 stuir, 8-9 stur. Contracted 
foim of Stiver. In Shetland nsed for : A penny. 

1493 Halybuhton Ledger (iZ6i)6[He has] 700 ducatis, the 
qumlk makis 107 crounis and 5 stuiis. 1373 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. II. 473 The Commissaris o( Burrowis..hes. . 
grantit to Maister George Halkett,Conservatour of the privi- 
Tegis of the.Scottis natioun in Flanderis, sex sturis of eveiy 
sek of gudis. 1606 in Rec. Convent. Burghs Scot. (1870) 
II. 227 Frae the merchand tuelf sturis and the skipper and 
schip thre stuiris for the sek. 1709 Lady G. Baillie Househ. 
Bk. (S.H.S.) 77, 16 gulders 3 sturs. 1892 G. Stewart SAetl. 
Fireside Tales (ed. 2) 252 Some evil thing wi‘ a face at first 
da size o' a copper star. 

Stare, obs. form of Steer »., Stir, Stoweb. 
Sture, -ly, obs. forms of Stour, Stourly. 
Sturen, -li, obs. forms of Stern, Sternly. 
Sturgeon (stSudgon). Forms: a. 3 sturgiun, 
3-4 sturgun, 4 sturgin, sturgon(n, stoxgon, 
sturgeown, 5 storgeoun, sturgyn, storgyn, 5- 
6 sturgyon, 5-7 sturgion, (6 -ione), 6 strogyon, 
struggen, 6- 7 sturgian, 7 sturgen, 4- sturgeon; 
8. 4 sturioun, sturion, 4-5 storion, 5 storjon, 
storyon, storioun, sturyon, sturione, -iowne. 
[a. AF. sturgeon , esturgeoun etc., OF. sturg{i)un, 
esiurgeon (mod.F. e sturgeon, + iturgeon ), a Com. 
Rom. word = Pr. esturjon , estorjon , Sp. eslnrion, 
estnrido, esturjao , It. storione .-—popular L. 
siurion-em (nom. sturio ), a. OTeut. *sturjon -, 
whence OHG. sturjo , sturo (MHG. stiire, store , 
mod.G. stor ), MDu., MLG. store (mod.Dn. steur ), 
OE. styrga, ON., mod.Norw. styrja (Sw. s/dr, 
Da. stor, are from LG.). Cf. Sture 1 . 

The origin of OTeut. *siurjon- is obscure. If not a loan- 
word, it may be f. the root of Stir v.J 

1 . A large fish of the family Acipenseridx , having 
an elongated, almost cylindrical, body protected by 
longitudinal rows of bony scutes and a long taper- 
ing snout, found widely distributed in the rivers 
and coastal waters of the north temperate zone ; 
esp. a fish belonging to either of the genera Aci- 
penser and Scaphir/iynchops, A. sturio being the 
common sturgeon of the Atlantic. It is a * royal ’ 
fish (see Fish sb. 1 2), esteemed as an article of food, 
and the source of caviar and isinglass. 

a. a X300 Uaveloh 753 He tok )>e sturgiun, and pe qual, 
And pe turbut. Ibid. 1727 Lax, lampreys, and god stur- 
gun. 134. Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 37 Et 7 pec. de 
sturgeon, c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 627 in Babees 
Bk., Then kut ye pe whelk asondur, . .and ley Jje pecis berof 
vppon youre sturgeoun. CX47S Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 
765/20 I lie rtunbus, a sturgyn. *333 Elyot Cast. H el the 
(*539) 69 b, Greatte fyshes of the see, as thurlepole, porpyse 
and sturgeon. 1391 Sylvester Dn Bartas 1. v. 143 Feast- 
famous Sturgeons. 1394 Extracts Manic. Acc. Newcastle 
(1848) 35 A cagge of struggen, 12 s, x6x8 J. Smyth Berkeleys 
(1883) II, 435 Ail whale fishes. Sturgeons, and all other 
great and royall ffishes, in whatsoever free fishings within 
the river of Seavern. x6ao Venner Via Recta iv. 78 Stur- 
gion is a very acceptable dish. 1677 Wood Life (0. H. S.) 
II. 378 A sturgeon of 8 foot long was taken up at Clifton 
ferry. 17x1 Swift Jml, to Stella 5 Sept., I ate sturgeon, 
and it lies on my stomach. *769 Pennant Zool. III. 97 The 
sturgeon annually ascends our rivers. 1834 Griffith tr. 
Cuvier X. 627 The sturgeon is much esteemed for food, and 
is said to eat like veal. *836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes II. 360 
Acipenser Sturio , Common Sturgeon. r85a Couch Brit. 
Fishes 1. 150 The head of the Sturgeons is lengthened into 
a snout, which is slightly turned up. x88r Cassell's Nat. 
Hist, V. 45 The Sturgeons form a small and natural group 
of fishes, distinguished by having a cartilaginous skeleton. 

j}, 13.. Guy Warm. 3895 pilke lord pat, .in pe se made 
pe sturioun. X390 Earl Derby’s Exped, (Camden) 42 Jacobo 
Cremer pro ij barellis de sturion.., viij marc, viij scot. 
0x425 Voc. in Wr.-Wfllcker 642/7 Hie rumbas, storjon. 
01430 Two Cookery-bks. 1. 13 Storion in brothe.— Take fayre 
Freysshe Storgeoun, an cboppe it in fayre water. 

b. With qualifying word indicating a particular 
species, as blaok, lake, Ohio, red, rock, stone 
sturgeon, Acipenser rubicundus, the sturgeon of 
the great lakes of N. America ; great white, isin- 
glass, Russian sturgeon, A. huso , the Beluga or 
Huso ; small or Ruthenian sturgeon = Sterlet. 

1804 Shaw Gen. Zool. V. 375 Isinglass Sturgeon. Aci- 
penser Huso. A larger fish than the common Sturgeon... 
Native of the Northern, Caspian, and Mediterranean seas. 

2 . Applied to other fishes. 

1683 Ppyntz Pres, Prosp. Tobago 20 The Indian Sturgeon 
(so called by the English) frequents the Bays. 

f 3 . ? A kind of cloth (? of the colour of a 
sturgeon). Obs. 

1403 Will of Calmer (Somerset Ha), Meam optimam 
togam videlicet de viride et de sturgeon partifto] cum capi- 
cio partito de sturgeon & scarlet. 1420 N. C. Wills (Sur- 
tees) 29 Jupam meam nigram bene foderatam cum grey, et 
capicium de sturgon. 
f 4. (See quot. 1708.) Obs. 

1708 Brit. Apollo I. No. 54. 3/2 There a Custom it was, 
A Sturgion to call, That same Animal, Which here for a 
Cods-head does pass. Note. A Sturgion Is a Term they 
give one at Dublin , whom they think a fit Subject for 
Banter, 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as sturgeon oil, spawn , tribe ; 
sturgeon-boiler, one who extracts stnrgeon-oil ; 
sturgeon glue, isinglass glue ; sturgeon-head 
(see quot); f sturgeon lips jocular , ? lips pro- 


| traded like those of a sturgeon ; sturgeon-pickle, 
j a pickle for preserving sturgeon for food ; + stur- 
geon voyage, ? a fishing- voyage for sturgeon. 

1673 Mass, Stat. {1887) 8,0 Ihe ^sturgeon boyler or im- 
porter shall pay for the viewing and heading after 3s. 4d. p 
score for all kegs and firkins. 1907 C. Hill-Tout Brit. N, 
Avter., Far West vii, 128 The gum of the black pine was 
..employed, .where the "sturgeon glue was not procurable. 
189a W. Pike Barren Ground N. Canada 6 These inland 
boats., are.. classified according to shape as York boats, 
"sturgeon-heads, and scows. 1399 Nashe Lenten Stuff 
45 On his [Leander's] blew ielliea "sturgeon lips, she was 
about to clappe one of those warme plaisters. x88x Spoils’ 
Encycl. Industr. Arts iv. 1376 "Sturgeon-oil is prepared in 
Russia from the fat surrounding the intestines of the stur* 
geon. 1669 Sir K. Digby's Closet opened 254 Put it into 
pickle, like "Sturgeon-pickle. x888 Goode Amer. Fishes 37 
"Sturgeon spawn or live minnows are used as bait. 1842 
Penny Cycl. XXIII. 168/1 The Sturionidse, or "Sturgeon 
tribe, have moreover but one opening to the gills. i6xx 
Middleton & Dekker Roaring Girl 11. ii. Exb, You 
make as much hast as if you were a going vpon a "sturgion 
voyage. 

t Sturgion. Obs. =Turdion. 

1579 J. Jones Present. Body 4 Soul r. xi. 22 Bargenets, 
Pauions, Galiardes, Sturgions and Roundes. 

Sturgiou(e, -gixm, -gon(n, -gun, -gyn, 
-gyon, obs. forms of Sturgeon. 

Sturie, Sturion(e, obs. ff. Stir, Sturgeon. 
Sturionian (stiaoiriou-nian). [f. mod.L. Stur- 
ion-es (see below; pi. of j>op.L. sluiio Sturgeon) 
+ -ian.] A fish belonging to the Sturiones, a 
former order of fishes including the sturgeons 
{Acipenseridx) and related families. 

*833 Kirby Hah. 4 Inst. Anim, II. xxi. 391 The Sturio- 
nians agree with the Ossean Fishes in their gills, but their 
skeleton is cartilaginous. 1842 Bkande Did. Sci. etc., Stu- 
rionians, the name of ihe family of Cartilaginous fishes of 
which the sturgeon is the type. 

Sturio-nxc, a. rare. [f. popular L. stwidn-em 
Sturgeon + -ic.] Pertaining to the sturgeon. 

1852 Badham Halieut. (1854) 4®7 In the rivers of Astra* 
eban a.. flotilla sails yearly on the sturionic fishery. 

Sturioun, -iowne, obs. forms of Sturgeon. 
Sturk(e, Sturly, obs. forms of Stirk, Stourly. 
t Sturme, v. Obs. [OE. styrman — OHG. 
sturman , -en (MHG., mod.G. stiimien), ON. 
styrma :— OTeut. type *sturmjan, f. *sturmo-z 
Storm sb. Cf. Storm ».] 

1 . {OE. only.) intr. a. Of the weather : To storm, 
rage. “b. To cry ont loudly. 

Beowulf 2552 (Gr.) Stearcheort styrmde. c888 /Elfred 
Bocih. vii. § 3 Styrmendum wedrum. c 900 Bccda's Hist, it. 
x. [xiii.] (1890) 134 Hit rine & sniwe & stymie ute. c 1000 
Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxli. 1 Min stefn to J>e styrme®, Drihten. 

2 . trans. To overwhelm as with a storm; to 
attack with overpowering force. 

c X205 Lay, 1670 pa Freinsce weoren isturmede [e 1273 
l wrap fed] & nooelns heo stal makeden. Ibid, 18327 pat 
haeffene uolc pa ufere bond hafeden & mid muchelere strengSe 
sturmden [c 1275 sweinde] pa Bruttes. 

Sturmian (stfSumian), a. and sb. Math. [f. 
Sturm (see below) + -ian.] a. adj. Pertaining to 
or discovered by the Swiss mathematician, J. C. F. 
Sturm (1803-55), esp. with reference to his re- 
searches in the theory of equations, b. sb. = Stur- 
mian function or residue. 

1853 Sylvester in Phil. Trans. CXLIII. 483 Reverting 
now to the simplified Sturmian residues, since.. these differ 
from the unsimplified complete residues required by the 
Sturmian method only in the circumstance of their being 
divested of factors, which are necessarily.. positive, these 
simplified Sturmians may of course be substituted for the 
complete Sturmians for the purposes of M. Sturm's theorem. 
Ibid, 458 The Sturmian process. Ibid. 469 The simplified ith 
Sturmian residue Ri. Ibid. 473^ The Sturmian convergents. 
Ibid. 483 The simplified Sturmian series given. Ibid. 483 
My formulae for the Sturmian functions. 1861 Cayley Math. 
Papers IV. 473 A discussion of the Sturmian constants for 
cubic and quartic equations. 

fSturmye. Cookery. Obs. 
c X430 Two Cookery-bks. I. 2 6 Cxij. Sturmye. Take gode 
mylke of Almaundys y-drawe with wyne, [etc ]. 

Sturne, obs. form of Stern a. 

Sturnine (stSunoin), a. Omith. [ad. L, stur- 
nJn-us , f. sturn-us starling.] Resembling a starling. 

1809 Shaw Gen. Zool, VII, 470 Sturnine Grakle. Gracula 
stumina. Grey Grakle,.. Native of the Southern parts of 
Dauria,. .building a nest similar to that ofa Starling. 

Sturuoid (styunoid), a. Omith. [f. L. sturn- 
us starling +-0ID.] Resembling the S/umidte or 
Starlings in form or characteristics. 

1874 A. R. Wallace in Ibis Ser. in. IV. 412 Sturnoid 
Passeres, 1879 E, P. Wright Anim. Life 264 The Sturnoid 
Percbers. .are almost exclusively natives of the Old World. 

Sturope, obs. form of Stirbujp. 

Sturre, obs. form of Stab sbA, Stir sb.l and v. 
Sturrop(p, obs, forms of Stirrup. 

Start (stzut), sb . 1 Chiefly Also 5, 7 aturte, 

6 stourt, [Metathetic form of Strut jA 1 ] 

1 . Contention, violent quarrelling ; contentions or 
violent behaviour. 

Usually associated in the context with strife, esp. in the 
set phrase start and strife. 

[1303 R. Brunne Hanal, Synne 3743 Jyf Pou yn any strut, 
For Ire wundedyst a man, or hurt.] _ c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints 
xliii. (.Cecilia) 478 He sad til hire with sturt & schore ; ‘ til 
ydplis pa mak sacryfice.' a 1500 Rails Raving 3679 Oyss 



STURT, 


STUTTERING-. 


noglit flityng, sluit, na stryf. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxvu 
31 Than Yre come in with sturt and stryle; His hand wes 
ay vpoun his knyfe. a 1598 D. Ferguson Sc. Proy. (1785) a8 
Sturt pays nae debt. 1786 Burns Nature's Lent) i, Let other 
heroes boast their scars, The maiks of sturt and_strife._ 1831 
J. Wilson Nodes Ambr, (1856) III. 337 Goodwife — without 
a' sturt or strife, Bring ben the siller bowl wi* care. *832 
Hogg Queer Bk, 15 And I will thrill thy frigid blood With 
marvellous tale of sturt and strife. x88x Blackiv.Mag. War. 
3g9/i He who. .amid all the sturt and strife of his manhood, 
had composed a system of philosophy. xSgi R. Ford Thistle • 
down xvlii. 326, I liv'd aw my deyes, but sturt or strife. 

f 2. Disquiet of the mind, vexation of the spirit. 

1513 Douglas sEtteis n. ii. 59 Dolorous my life I led in 
sturt and pane. Ibid. iv. Prol. 89 Lo, quhow from grace to 
all mischeif they flit, Fra weill to sturt, fra pane to deid l 
1560 Rolland Seven Sages 83 The Empnce . . For vei ie sturt 
in hir minde was rich t wo. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot, I. v. 279 In presoun, throw sturt and dule, he dies. 
a 1627 A. Craig Pilgr. <$■ H eremite (1873) 8 But where thou 
wouldst seeme to same all my sore, And by ihystrait statutes 
to stay all my sturt. 1681 Colvi l Whigs Supplie. (1751) 130 
Fighting is a fool thing, What doth it else but sturt and dool 
bring. 1724 Ramsay Tca-t. Misc. (1733) 1. 99 My heart take 
neither sturt nor wae For Meg, for Marjory or Mause, But 
be thou blyth. 

t Sturt, sb. 2 Obs. rare” 1 . [? var. of Start sb. 2 ] 
A sudden impulse. Hence Sturt v. 2 intr. , to start 
suddenly. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk $ Selv. 129 When we give a dart- 
ingness to outcasts, we betemme them but one or a few 
springs, which by often sturts and flashes of motion, cracker, 
like, weaken themselves. Ibid. 139, 140 A body having be- 
queath’d it one degree of sturt or yerk,. .may upon taking 
in ten or twenty degrees of the same, in the next, sturt to 
many atoms in length. 

Sturt (stint), si . 3 Tin-mining. [Peril. identical 
with prec.] (See quots.) 

1849-5° We ale Diet . Terms , Sturt, in mining : when a 
tiibuter takes a pitch at a higher tribute, and cuts a course 
of ore, be sometimes gets two, three, or live bundled pounds 
in two months: this great profit is called ‘a sturt*. i860 
Bug. Jj- For. Mining Gloss. 25 [Cornw. terms]. 1894 Cornish- 
mem 19 Sept. (E.D.D.) A good ‘sturt’. At Levant mine, 
during the past month, tributers, who found a rich pocket 
of tin at the 278 f. m. level, have divided between them 
£ xox 13s. 4 d. 

t Sturt, a. Sc. Obs. [? Belongs to Sturt jA 1 ] 
(See quol.) 

1726 R. Fleming Fulfilling Script, (ed. 5) Table of Scots 
Phrases, Sturt, turbulent, or contentious. 

Sturt (st5.it) , V.l Obs, exc. Sc. [f. Sturt 

1. fa. intr. To contend, make trouble with. Obs. 

c 1395 Plowman's Tale 868 Such beren yvell heven-kay 

They mowen . , With trewe tillers sturte and stry ve, 

b. irons. To attack, trouble, molest, disturb. Sc. 

15x3 Douglas Aintis vn. vi. 40, 1 . .nevir wald ceis, Quhen 
lhai wer chasit of thair native land, To sturt thame on the 
streme fra hand to hand. 1786 Burns Twa Dogs 109 They 
mak enow themsels to vex them ; An’ ay the less they hae 
to sturt them, In like proportion, less will hurt them, 1892 
G. Stewart Shetl. Fireside Tales (ed. 2) 247 She could 
staandat dabriest o’ wirhoose an 1 skyle wir lum withoot 
ever sturtin' her. 

2. intr. To be startled or frightened. Cf. 

Starts. 5. 

1786 Burns Halloween xviii, He marches thro’ amang the 
Stacks, Tho’ he was something sturtan. 1808 Jamieson, 
Sturt, to startle, to he afraid. 1850 in Ogilvie. 

Sturt v . 2 : see Sturt sb. 2 
t SturtfuJ, a. Sc. Obs. [f. Sturt sb. 1 + -pul.] 
Contentious. 

c X475 Henryson Want of Wyse Men 62 Poems (S.T.S.) 
III. 174 Sic sturtfull steriug in to godis neiss it stinkis. 

f Stu rting, ppl. a. Sc. Obs. In 5 aturtand, 6 
stuxtyn. [f. Sturt v 1 ] a. Of a person : Con- 
tentious. b. Of a thing : That causes vexation or 
disquiet. 

a 1500 Ratis Raving 656 Mar is lowable to god with a . . 
pacient man na a Iifull, and a sturtand, uuhilk makis teddy 
dyscord. 15x3 Douglas JEntis vin, Prol. 15 Sturtyn study 
lies the steyr, distroyand our sport. 

t Stu’rtsome, a. Sc. Obs. [f. Sturt sb. 1 -h 
-some.] Disturbing, troublesome, vexatious. 

1570 Setter. Poems Reform, xi. 51 Throw the is raisit sturt- 
sum stryfe. a 1585 Polwart Fiyting v). Montgomerie 135, 
I , . counsell thee For to eschew this sturtsome strife. 

Hence f StuTtsoineness. 

<21586 in Pinkerton Anc. Sc. Poems (1786) 201 Scho list 
nocht at my Iayr to leyr ; In all this land, forouttin dout, 
Of sturtsmnnes scho hes no peir. 

Sturtup, variant of Startup. 

x6 . . in Tarlton's Jests (1844) Introd. 44 Hee . . The counter- 
fet expreste Of downe, with cote of russet hew And sturtups 
with the reste. 

Sturty (stouti), a. Sc. £f. Sturt sb. 1 + -y.] 
« Sturtsome. 

a 1807 J. Skinner Christmas Ba'ing xxviii. (Jam,), The 
lave their thumbs did blythly knack lo see the sturty [ed. 
1809 stalwart] strife. 

Sturun, Sturyon, obs. ff. Stern a., Sturgeon. 

Stuse, obs. pi. of Stew sb. 1 

Stut (stfft), sb. Sc. local. [Perb. a. or cogn. w. 
Du. stut (see etym. note s. v. Stud jA 1 ) ; perh. a 
dial. var. of Stud sb. 1 ]. A prop. 

1559 Extracts Alerd. Reg. (1844) I. 325 Sum remeid to 
wpnald the ruff of the northt yll with propls and stuttis 
[ printed scuttis] for this wyntir sessoun, quhill fair wedder 
cum, to mend the samen. 1808 Jamieson, Stut, a prop, a 
support. 

Stut (slot), v . 1 Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 4-7 


1302 

stutte, <5 stutt, (7 stoott), 6- stut. [ME. 
stutte-n , f. Teut. root *stut-, ablaut-var. of *staut- 
as in MLG. stbten, OHG. stbzpn (rnod.G. stossen) 
to knock, strike against, collide. Cf. Stote V. 2.] 

1. intr. To stutter. 

1388 [see Stutting ppl, a.], c 1400 Desir. Troy 3825 
Neptolon . . stutid full stithly, hat stynt hym to speke. 
ei 1500 Medulla Gram., Blade, to stutt or stamen xs*6 
Life St. Birgette in Kal. New Leg. Eng , (Pynson) 
320 b, Nat stuttynge lyke the maner of other children 
that begynne to speke, she speke complete and full 
uordes. a 1529 Skelton E. Rnmmyng 339 Her felow did 
stammer and stut. 1529 Frith Rev. Antichrist 68 He 
oileiideth also that doth stammer or stutte in the woides of 
the canon, 1570 Levins Manifi. 178/35 To stoote, stutte, 
titnbare. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. v. 5. 33 After the 
manner of a broken speeche, according as the sainctes in 
praying doe oftetymes stutte. x6oi Ii. Jonson Poeteister iv. 
v, Hee lookes bigge and begins to stut, for anger. x6ax 
Burton Anat. Mel. r. iii. >11. l. 264 They stutte or faulter in 
their speech. x6a6 Bacon Sylva § 386 They that Stut, doe 
Stut more in the first Offer to speake, than m Continuance. 
1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 315 They are deservedly 
laughed at, who going about to tell a tale doe nothing but 
stutte and stammer, a 1650 Calderwood Hist. Kirk (1843) 
HI. 414 The King said blushing, and somwhat stootting: 
‘Least anie man sould [etc.].* *688 Holme Armoury 11. 
389/1 A Man.. [doth] Stammer, Stut, when the Voice or 
Words come not fieely, that hath an impediment in his 
Speech. 1797 Gentl. Mag. LXV1L 456 They [re. cuckoos] 
stammer (or stut, as it is called in the North of England). . 
in the month of June. *8x8 Wilbraham CltesJt. Gloss, Stut, 
to stutter or stammer. 1825 Brockett N. C. Gloss., Stut, 
to stutter. 

b. traits/, and /g. 

1577 tr. Bullingcr's Decades (1592) 965 The Lorde. .hath a 
singular care of mans infirmitie, whereby hee flaming him 
selfe to our capacitie, dooth after a sorte stut and stammer 
with us. *6x3 Purchas Pilgrimage 1, xi. 51 Megasthenes 
(whom Annius hath set outas truly os he hath done Berosus, 
saue that he stutted at the name and called him Metas- 
thenes). 

2. To stumble in walking. 

1573 Baret Ah. S 905 To Stut: to stagger in speaking or 
going: to stumble, titubo. 1582 Stanyhurst /Ends ; 11. 
(ArbO 89 In steps he stutted, apaled : And flxt his footing. 
1583 Gold 1 ng Calvin on Dent. xci. 563 1 1 is as though such as 
haue not learned Gods Word do stut and stumble and go 
astray. 

+ Stut, v . 2 Sc. Obs. Also 7 stoot. [f. Stut sb . ; 
cf. MDu. stutlen to prop.] trans. To prop up, 
support. Hence Stirtted, Sturtting ppl. adjs. 

1638 A. Cant Serin. 13 June (1699) 6 Noblemen, these 
Artificial and stooted Mountains [rc. the bishops], have over- 
toped you who are the Natural Mountains. Ibid, xa These 
aie the two Pillars whereupon our Mountain of Prelacie is 
Stooted. x8o8 jAMirsoN, Stut, to prop, to suppoit, with 
stakes or pillars. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 
218 Frae her four stuttin’ pillars stout Lumps of out batter’t 
stane fell out. 

Stutte : see Stout, Stutte v. 

Stufch, variant of Stout u. 

stutbe, variant of Stooth. 

1502 Ace. Ld. High Treeis. Sect. II. 199 For brases and 
stuthes of lattoun to the harnessingis of thir sadilis. 1507 
Ibid. III. 254 Item for x stuthes with ruffis call it ul^eatis for 
the Kingis panses and mail^eis, 1513 Douglas sEncis xa. 
xiv. *32 The fey gyrdill hie set dya appeyr, With stuthis 
knaw and pendeis scliynand deyr. 1539-40 Acc. Ld. High 
Treses. Scot. VII. 287 Stuthis and bukelis to ane blak harnes- 
ing of the Kingis. 

Stuthe, variant of Stoothe v. 

1483 Cath, Angl. 370/2 To Stuthe [v.r. Stuche], stipare. 
X50X Acc. Ld. High Tresis. Scot. II, 27 Item, for vj dog 
collaris tane to the King, thre of thaim stuthit, vj s. 
t Stutte, v. Obs. Also 3 stute, stitte. Fa. t 
stutte. [Early ME. stutte-n (ii), a. ON, stytta ■= 
OE. styntam see Stint©. (Chiefly in texts of 
‘the Katherine group', the lang, of which, mainly 
southern, has some Scandinavian words.)] a. intr. 
To stop, cease; to stay, remain, b. trans. To 
cease, desist from. 

a. a 12*5 Leg. Kath. 1529 Stute nu j>enne, & stew he, & 
stille J>ine wordes. a 1225 Juliana 70 As ha stutte o)>e stude 
her ha schulde dej> drehen, ha com pe like belial of nelle hat 
[etc.]. 0x225 Ancr. R, 42 Hwo se wule mei a-stumen 
heruppe [v.r. mei stutten hruppe], a X240 Sawles Wardt in 
Coll. Horn. 267 pu schal[t] ful bliSeliche beon under-fon in 
as ofte as ljues luue stutteS forto spekene. ? <21300 St. 
Kenelm 235 in E. E. P, (1862) 54 Hi seje hire stitte [MS. 
Laud 108 sitte] adai . . Meteles stille in one stede. 

lo. ci2*5 Ancr. R. 7a peone kuSen heo neuere astunten 
hore cleppe [v.r. ha ne cuoen ha neauer stutten hare cleppen]. 
Stutter, sb. 1 Obs. exc. dial, [f. Stut v. 1 + 
-er 1. (Cf. Stotkr jA 1 )] sb Stutterer. 

1529 Rastell Pastyme (1811) 79 Lews the Stutter [= Louis 
the stammerer], 1530 Palsgr. 277/2 Stut tar, besgu. 1547 
Boorde Breo. Health xli. 21 If it [sc, stuttering] do come 
with beying in the company of a stutter or stamerer, a man 
must refrayne the company of a stutter. 1560 Bible (Geneva) 
Isa. xxx ii, 4 The tongue of the stutters shalbe ready to 
speake distinctly. «x6x8 Sylvester Little Bartas 988 The 
Spirit.. Which. .Gives Stutters Tongues, 8s makes the bash- 
full bold. x6a6 Bacon Sylva § 386 Many Stutters, .are very 
Cholericke Men. 1825 Jamieson Stiiter. 

Stutter (sta-tsa), sb. 2 [f. Stutter©.] An act 
or a habit of stuttering. 

1854 Surtees Handley Cr. Ui. (1901) 1. 20 After a long 
string of stutters, he [the would-be orator] slunk back 
into the crowd amid the laughter and applause of the 
company. (883 S. C. Hall Retrospect I. 119 He had 
an awkward impediment of speech, not quite a stutter. 
1886 Ruskin Pmterita 1. 253 Attempting even some stutter 


of apology which made matters worse. 1899 Allbutt's Sysi. 
Med. VII. 451 Suddenly the stumbling-block is removed,., 
and the subsequent words tumble out rapidly . . until checked 
by a fresh stutter. 

at trill. 1878 ti. von Ziemssen's Cycl, Med. XIV. 836 
Schuitbess compared the stutter-spasm to the convulsive 
movements of photophobia and hydrophobia. 

Stutter (stN’tdJ), v. [Freq. f. Stut V . 1 : see -erG. 
Equivalent forms in other Tent, langs. are MDu. 
stoteren (Du. siolleren), MLG. stoteren (mod. LG. 
st'otern ), mod.G. slottem (from LG.), Sw. dial. 
stutra, Norw. stotra (Ross). 

The late date of the appearance of the word in Eng. -is re- 
markable ; possibly the frequentative formation was sug- 
gested by the Du. form.] 

1. intr. To speak with continued involuntary 
repetition of sounds or syllables, owing to excite- 
ment, fear, or constitutional nervous defect; to 
stammer. 

1570 Levins 79/7 To stutter, titulare. 1586 B. 

V oung Guazzo'sCiv. Conv. iv. 187b, All the companie laughed 
at this word ( A ripistus) who stuttci ing, and against his will, 
hastelie spake it. 1598 Marston Sco. Villattie To Judicial 
Perusers B 4 b, I dare defend my plainnes gainst the verinyce 
face of the crabbed’st Satyrist that euer stuttered. x6*x 
Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. 1. tv. 77 Those that stutter and are 
balde, will be soonest melancholy. x686 Loud. Gas. No. 
2128/4 James Wybert , a well-propoi tioned tall man, . . stutters 
much in bis speech,.. went away.. with a chesnut coloured 
Horse. 17x2 J, Greenwood Engl. Gram. 31 He had taught 
..seveial of our own Countrymen who stutter’d extieamly. 
1730 Swift Traulus 1, And though you hear him stut-tut- 
tut-ter. He baiksas fast as he can utter. X764 Foote Patron 
ii. ii, This gentleman has. a small natural infirmity; he 
stutters a little. x8s6 J. W. Croker in C. Papers (1884) I. 
6, 1.. stuttered ; for..l had a most distressing impediment 
in my speech. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 452 Several 
patients always stutteted on the initial letter if the word 
subsequently contained an r, which they pronounced as tv. 
b. trans/. 

1831 Scott Jml. 5 Apr., I have a hideous paralytic custom 
of stutteiing with my pen. 1911 [see Stuttering vbl, sb,\ 

2. trans. To say or speak with a stutter. Also 
with out . 

c 1645 Howell Lett, f 1655) IV. vii, x6 The Pagan Poet who 
stutter’d out this verse, that ther aie but two good hours of 
any woman. 1709 [W. Kinc] Use/. Trans. Philos. Mar. & 
Apr. 42 The Eloquence of the Vice-Roy. .who stutters 
Gibberish of the Author's own Composing. 1849 James 
Woodman x, He attempted to •.tutter some vain excuses. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eug.xv ii. IV. 7 The nonsense stuttered 
by the tipsy nobles of the Empire. 2864 Burton Scot Ain. 
II, ii. 178 The brave and leckless prince, who could not 
speak French, and only stuttered German. 

Stutter, var. of Stotter v, dial., to walk hesi- 
tatingly or staggeringly. 

1845 S. Judd Margaret u. viii, I stuttered up to No. a 
yesterday arter the funeral. 1875 Jacque Hope etc. 194 And 
age took up its staff and stuttered out. To see what all the 
hubbub was about. 

Stutterer (sty-tarar). [f. Stutter v. + -er 1.] 
One who stutters. 

1598 Marston Sco. Villanie in. ix. G 8 b, The vildest 
stumbling stutterer That euer hack’d and hew'd our natiue 
tongue, c 1643 Ld. H t.iibfr r A utobiog. ( 1 824) 1 87 H is words 
were never many as being so extreme a stutterer, that he 
would sometimes hold hi-, tongue out of his mouth a good 
while before he could speak so much as one word. 1771 
Smollett Humphty Cl. 10 June (1815) 152 The stutterer nad 
almost finished nis travels. 1822-9 Good Study Med. 1 . 566 
Children.. ought never to be intrusted in the company of a 
stutterer, till their speech has become steady and confirmed. 
1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 449 It is the difficulty^! 
performing the necessary movements of the tongue and lips 
which usually obtrudes itself on a stutterer's attention. 

Stuttering (stytariq), vbl. sb. [-ing 1.] The 
action of Stutter v. 

1594 Parsons Confer. Success. 1. viii. 168 Luys the second, 
surnamed le begue, for his stuttering, c 1618 Moryson I tin. 
iv. V.y. (ipo3) 482 Nicknames, given them from the Colour 
of their haire, from, lameness, stuttering, diseases or villanoua 
inclinations, which they disdayne not. 1741 Mrs. Montagu 
Lett, I. 290 We must cure people of eirors and lying, as 
they do of stuttering, by a long course of silence. 

D. trans/. and fig, 

1665 Glanvill Def. Fan. Dogtn. 85 Yea, and.. persecuted 
them by his reproaches, calling the Philosophy of Empe- 
docles, and all the Antients Stuttering, xoxx 19th Cent. Jan. 
1 26 In the case of some of the older carillons the apparent 
hesitation or ‘stuttering’ (to use the bell-maker’s phrase), 
which is due to the imperfect mechanism, has a quaint and 
pleasing effect. 

Stu’ttering, ppl. a. [-ing 2.] That stutters. 
*589. R. Harvey /V. Perc, Ded., As larre as Will Solnes 
stuttring pronunciation may stumble ouer at a breath. 1594 
Parsons Confer. Success. 1, viii. 168 This Luys, the stutter- 
ing, left two bastard sonnes, 1598 Marston /y/ M al., 
Reactio 67 Who conuot stumble in a stuttering stile 1 And 
shallow beads with seeming shades beguile? a 1647 Boyle 
Wks. (1744) I. Life 6 Some children whose stuttering habi- 
tude he so long counteifeiced that at last he contracted it. 
a 1721 Prior Joum. Copt-Hall 26 Wks. 1907 11. 287 Sung to 
Stuttring JDurfey’s Ge sol re. *786 Burgoyne Heiress 1. 1, 
Like a Miss at her stuttering harpsichord, with a nimble 
finger, but no ear. *834 J. Forbes Latnnec's Dis. Chest 
(ed. 4) 107 The intensity of the rhonchus . ./be stuttering 
sound of the pectoriloquy.. are additional signs wntch in 
most cases leave no room for doubt. 1899 Allbutt s Syst. 
Med. VII. 450 Imitation, as from a stuttering nurse, is an 
occasional cause [of stuttering]. 

Hence Stu'ttexingly adv. 

1563-83 Foxe A. 4 r M. 201 o/x Then did the vnder Sheriffe 
bid him say the Londes prayer, which he coulde not say 
neyther, but stutteringly. 16x5 Crooks Body of Man 7 °* 
Those which be halfe deafe do speak but stutteringly* 1876 


STUTTING. 

Meredith Ecattch. Career III. xii. 249 Colonel Halkett 
argued stulteungly with the powerful man. 

t Stu'tting, vbl. sb. Obs, [f. Stot vA + -isg 1.] 
- Stuttering vbl. sb. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Matdiode in. xxxii. (1869) 133 Swich 
maneie of langwetynge and of stutinge and turnynge vpso- 
doun |>e wione in to he liht. 1483 Cath. Angl. 370/2 A 
Stuttynge, ballnues. 1547 Boorde Brev. Health xli. 21 As 
stuttynge that doth come by natuie it can not be holpen 
except it be leformed in youth by some discrete tutor. 1571 
Golding Calvin on Ps. v. 3, Under the first sort he 
betokeneth a confused slutting tL. confusum sirepitnm]. 
1621 Burton Anat. Riel, 1. ili. j. i. 231 Stutting, or tripping 
in speech, &c. hollow eyes, grosse veines, and broad lippes. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 386 marg , Experiment Solitary, touch- 
ing Stutting. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. 4 Min. 339 Stutt- 
ing and stammering from humidity. 

t Stu'tting,///. a. Obs, [f. Stdt vA + -in a 2.] 
= Stuttering///, a. 

1388 Wyclif Isa. xxxii. 4 The lunge of stuttynge men 
schal speke swiftli. _ *575 Vautroullier Luther on Ej>. Gal. 
iv. 3, 173 Banish this stutting and stammering Moises fane 
from thee, with his lawe. 139* Sylvester Du Bartas 1. vii, 
63 If my dull, stutting, frozen eloquence May dare conjecture 
of his high intents, a 1603 T. Cartwright Confnt. Rhetn . 
N. T, (1618) 650 The stutting tongue of the lisping babe 
deserueth more favour then the gracious speech of the elo- 
quent man. 

Hence f Stirttingly adv. 

*548 CoorFR Elyot's Diet., Titubanter, stameryngly, stut- 
tyngly, vnconstantly. 

Stutting flail: see Studding sail. 

Stuue, Stuver : see Stew sb. 2 , Stiveb. 
Stuward, obs. form of Stewabd, 

Stuwe, obs. form of Stew sbA, sb. 2 , and vA 
Stuy, Stuyll : see Stew sbA, Stool. 

Stuyrne, obs. form of Stebn a. 

Stuyue, Stuy ver : see Stew sb. 2 , Stiveb. 
Sfcwansyon, obs. form of Stanchion sb. (sense 2). 
1481-90 Howard Housch. Bks. (Roxb.) 138 And to my 
Lord of Hely a stwansyon ofseluer to pote in henke. 
Stw(e, obs. forms of Stew sb. 1 , sb. 2 , v. 2 
Stwle, stwyll, obs. Sc. forms of Stool. 
Stwnys, Stwrly: see Stonish v. ,Stourlt adv. 
t Sty, ji. 1 Obs. Forms: 1 stig (stiig), 2,4 stij, 
3 Orm. stighe, stih, 3-4 sti, 4 stighe (steghe, 
stieghe, stighte), styge, 4-5 stie, stye, 4-6 sty, 
(6 dial. stee). [OE. stig fem. = MDu. stige (early 
mod.Da. stijghe), OHG. stiga (MHG. stige) 
OTeut. *stigo ; a parallel masc. form *stTgo-z is 
represented by MLG. stick, stig-, OHG., MHG. 
stic-, stig- (mod.G. steig), ON. stig-r (MSw. stigher, 
mod.Sw. stig | Da. sti). From Teut. root *sl 1 g- 
to go, climb : see Sty vA 
Synonymous words from other grades of the root are Goth. 
staiga, OHG. steiga (MHG. steige) OTeut. * staiga ; 
MLG. stech, sieg- (LG. steg ) ; MDu. siege (mod.Du. steeg 
fem., path, steg masc., narrow bridge) ; — OTeut. *stigu-e.\ 

A path or narrow way. 

Beowulf 3m Strat was stan-fah stig wisode gumum aet- 
gaedere. 0725 Corpus Gloss 651 D evict callis, horweg [=or- 
weg] stig. [cBjS Erfurt Gloss 340 Devia callis, horuaeg 
stiig.] c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxvin [cxixj. 105 pat ys pat 
strange leoht stige minre. 0x175 Lamb, Horn. 7 pe witeja 
het (jet we sculde makien his stipes [ribte] ; penne make we 
ham rihte Jef we haldet his Beode. c 1200 Orm in 6208 Tatt 
narrwe stih patt ledepp junne till heoflfne. 01250 Gen. 4 
Exod. 3958 Balaam . . bet and went it to < 5 e sti Bi-twen 
two wafles of ston. a 1300 Cursor M. 4575, I folud sipen, 
me-thoght, a sti VntiJ a feild. e 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
Wace (Rolls) 14191 To Souphaumptone be tok pe sty. *382 
Wyclif Job xix. 8 My sty he heggide aboute, and I mai 
not gon ouer. a 1430 Sev. Sage (Cotl Galba) 3621 pan sho 
toke pe preue sty Into pe toure ful hastily, 
b. Alliterative phrase, by sty and street, 
c 1205 Lay. 16366 Ten pusend Scottes he sende bi-halues 
pe haoene to imete bi stijen & by straten. e 1425 Cast. 
Persev. 364 Leue hym nowth, but cum with me, be stye 
& strete T a 1600 Flodden F. II. (1664) 18 He brought them 
on by stee and street. 

Sty, sb. 2 north, dial. Forms : 3-4 sti, 5 stegh, 
stige, 5-7 stye, 5, 6, 9 stie, 8 steeigh, sty, 
9 stey, 5- stee. [a. ON. stige, siege wk. masc. 
(MSw. stighi, mod.Sw. siege, Da. stige), i. OTeut. 
root *stig- : see Sty vA Of. OE. stige str. masc., 

* ascension ’, MLG. siege fem. step, staircase, OHG. 
stega fem. (MHG. siege) step, staircase, ladder. 

The Eng. word has always been confined to northern 
dialects showing strong_Scandioavian influence. The form 
stee shows that the original form had a short i.) 

A ladder. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3779 In slepe he sagh stand vp a sti, Fra 
his heued right to pe ski. a 1400-50 Wars Alex. 1437 Sunt 
stepis vp on sties to pe stane wallis. 0x440 Alphabet of 
Tales 309 Sho..gatt a stye & clam vp at a by wall to a 
wyndow of pe prison, e 1440 York Myst. xxxiv. 90 And 
sties also are oidande pore, With stalworthe steeles as 
mystir wore. Bothe some schoxte and some lang. 1567-8 in 
Fabric Rolls York Minster (Surtees) 114 To Mr. Watson 
for a great long stie, 8s. 164 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 
137 Our longe styes lye allsoe under this helme all winter. 
1674 Ray if. C. Words , A Stee : a ladder. 1 1746 J. Col- 
lier (Tim Bobbin) View Lane. Dial Wks. (1862) 44 We 
reeart th’ Steeigh sawfly ogen th’ Wough under th Eawl- 
hoyle. 1804 J. Hodgson in Raine Life (1857) 1 . 25 , 1 could 
always frighten them well by going a few steps up the stee 
and showing my black head. x88x Comh. Mag. Jan. 126 
Our Nancy's husband’s brother fell off the stee. 
b. attrib. 

1483 Cath, Angl. 360/2 A Stee staffe, scalare. 
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Sty (stsi), sb. 3 PL sties (staiz). Forms: 
3 sti, < 5 , 7, 9 stie, 4- aty, stye. [OE. sti (in 
comb, sti-f earh * sty-pig’ ),prob. identical with stig 
(g from/), ? hall (cf. stig-weard Steward sb.) j 
corresp, to ON. sti neut., once (A' grip 26 , 1 2th c.) 
in comb, svln-sti ‘ swine-sty * (Da. sti, svinsti ; 
Norw. sti flock of sheep or goats, also ‘ household 
work, esp. with regard to the feeding of the ani- 
mals ’ ; rep r. OTeut. type *stijo-m , f. root *stt- : 
*stai-), A parallel formation, OTeut. *stijdn- wk. 
fem., is represented by ON. stla pen, fold, MSw. 
si la in svlna stia (mod.Sw. svinstiga ) and stio- 
galder ‘sty-pig', MLG. siege, sty, MD11. stije, 
swijn-stije (mod.Da. stijg). Cf. also OHG. stiga 
(MHG. stige, but also stije) cattle-stall, which is 
perh. cognate, but influenced in form by derivatives 
of the root *stig- : see Sty sbA, Sty vA] 

1 . An enclosed place where swine are kept, usually 
a low shed with an uncovered fore-court, a pigsty. 

11x225 Ancr. R. 128 Nout ase swin ipund ine sti uorte 
uetten. c 1386 Chaucer Soi/tpn, T. 121 He groneth iyk 
oure boor lith in oure sty. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxtv. 
154 pai.,liffez in lust and lyking of pe flesch, as a swyne 
fedd in stye. 1573-80 Tusser Husb. (1878) 32 Put bore in 
stie For HaUontide nie, 1577 B. Googe Heresbach’s Husb. 
1. 13 There is also a thirde stie.. for the fatting of my Porkes. 
1608 Siiaks. Ant. 4 Cl. iv. xy. 62 Shall I abide In this dull 
world, which in thy absence is No better then a Stye ? 1615 
Chapman Odyss. xiv. 21 Euery Sty Had roome and vse, for 
fifty Swine to lye. 1688 Holme Armoury 11. 181/2 A Stie 
is the out-courts, or limits of the Swine coat in which they 
walk and a eat their Meat} but generally we call both the 
Cote and its outlet a Stie. 1725 Pope Odyss. x. 459 She. . 
hast’ning to thestyes set wide thedoor. Urg’d forth, and drove 
the bristly herd before. 1864 Miss S. P. Fox Kingsbridge 
Estuary viii, 91 His wife went as usual to feed her pig.. . 
For some cause she entered the stye. 1882 Jessopp A ready 
1 ii. (1887) 33 The tottering old crone, .can give the alarm if 
the pig is in danger of breaking out of the sty. 

2. transf. and fig. in opprobrious uses. 

a. A human habitation (or sleeping-place) no 
better than a pigsty. 

1598 Sylvester Dh Bartas 11. i. iv. Handicrafts 363 Some 
others yet more gross Their homely Sties in stead of wals 
inclose. 1684 Otway Atheist 1. i, A foul-feeding Witch, 
that lived in a thatch'd Sty upon the neighb’ring Common. 
ax68iStRW.PB.mPol.Auae.Irel. (1691) 14 Local Wealth 

1 understand to be the building of 168,000 small Stone-wall 
Houses, .instead of the lamentable Sties now in use. 1712 
Motteux Quix. ill. ii. (1749) 1 . 115 By this time Sancho. . 
was crept into his sty, where he aid all he could to sleep. 
1826 Renton in Trans. Med.-Chirur. Soc. Edin. II. 376 
The lower orders of the inhabitants, its principal victims, 
live huddled together in dose and crowded sties. 

b. An abode of bestial lust, or of moral pollution 
generally! a place inhabited or frequented by the 
morally degraded. 

011400 Fest. Church 142 In Leg. Rood App. 215 penk on 
hellestynkyng stye, Where gopstisbren in bynde, 1599 Sandys 
Europse Spec. (1632)36 On tne one side of the Street a Cloyster 
of Virgins: ontbeotherastieofCourtizans. x6oa Shahs .Ham. 
hi. iv.94, 1640 Grim ston Sp. Impeachment A bp. Laud (1641) 

2 The Arch-Bishop of Canterbury., is the stye of all Pesti- 
lent filth, that hath infected the State, and Government of 
the Church and Common-wealth. 1645 Milton Tetrack. 
11 What is this but to abuse the sacred and misterious bed 
of marriage to be the compulsive stie of an ingratefull and 
malignant lust. 1648 Jenkyn Blind Guide i. 5 Could more 
be said for the removall of any stewes or stie of sin i 1790 
Burke Rejl. Fr. Rev. (ed. 2) 238 The painted booths and 
sordid sties of vice and luxury. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
lit. 1 . 403 But whatever our dramatists touched they tainted. 
In their imitations the houses of Calderon’s stately and 
highspirited Castilian gentlemen became sties of vice. 1855 
Motley Dutch Rep. I. Introd. § 14. 89 A people which had 
neither sunk to sleep in the lap of material a prosperity, nor 
abased itself in the sty of ignorance and political servitude. 

3 . Comb. 

x6xx Cotgk., Bacqnier., a stye-fed hog. 1864 Trevelyan 
Compet. Wallah (xS 66) 33 No pork appears on a Calcutta 
table except such as has been sty-fed. 19x7 Times 22 Mar. 
7/2 French fields revive and the defilers flee Sty-ward driven 
back, 

Sty (stai), sbA [Prob. a back-formation from 
Styany (interpreted as sty-on-eye). But cf. early 
mod.Da. stijghe (Kilian), WFria. stiich, Norw. 
stig.") An inflammatory swelling on the eyelid. 

1617 Fletcher Mad Lover v. i, Fool. I have a Stye here, 
Chilax. Chi. I have no Gold to cure it a 1667 Skinner 
Ely mol. Ling. Angl., A Sty, (i. e.) Tumor Palpebrse Phleg. 
monodes. 17x2 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. xgi It cures the 
Sty in the Eye-Lids. 18*3 E. Moor Suffolk Words, Sty— 
or Styney, a troublesome little excresence or pimple on the 
eye-lid. 1B35 Marryat 7 - Faithful xvi, I hope your lord- 
snip's sty is better in jour lordship’s eye. 190a W. W. 
Jacobs Suimich Port v, 44 You’ve got a sty coming on 
your eye. 

+ Sty, vA Obs. Forms : see below ; also with , 
prefix 1 se-, 2-3 i-. [OE. stigan ( st&h , stigun, 
stigeti ), a Com. Teut. str. vb. corresponding to 
OFris. stiga, OS. stigan, MDu. stigken (mod.Du. 
sttjgen), OHG. stigan (MHG. sttgen, mod.G. stei- 
gen), ON. stiga (MSw. sttgha , mod.Sw. stiga. Da. 
stige), Goth, steigan :— OTeut. (\*staig-) 

Indogermanic *stetgh - (: *stoigh- *stigh-) to go, re- 
presented by Skr. *stigh to step, stride, Gr. ffruxeiv 
to go, aroixos, arlxos a row, line, L. vestigium 
footstep, trade. 

Of the weak inflexion a doubtful trace appears in ONorth- 


STY. 

umbrian j otherwise it has not been found earlier than the 
13th c.] 

A. Inflexional Forms. 

L Inf. and pres, stem . 1 stfean, North, stfse, 2- 
5 stige-n, (2-3 Orm. stijhenn), 3 stihe-n, 4-5 
ety3e, 3-4 stighe, 4 stiyha, north, steich, 5-7 
stygh, 3 steo, ste-n, 3-4 stei(e, 5-6 stey, 5 
stey-yn, 4-5 stegh, 4 stage, steye, steyg(e, (0 
stee), 2-7 stie, 4-7 stye, 5-7 sty. 

cogo Lindisf, Gosp. Matt. xx. 18 Heonu we stiges vel we 
scilon stije [Vulg. ecce ascendunusl, C1200 Tnn. Coll. 
Horn, in SidSen he is buuen alie hejnesse h wider sholde 
he stije. Ibid. 145 Uie drihten wolde.-detS JiolLen and 
arisen of deaSe and to heuene stie. a 1240 Utetsun in 0 . E. 
Horn, I. 201 Ne wene nomon to stihen wLS este to be steor- 
ren. a 1250 Five Joys in R el. Ant, I. 49 [pou] iseie him in 
to heuene sten. c 1250 Long Life 38 in O. E, iilisc. 158 
Weilaweidebbeschal adun browe ber bu wenest hejest to 
steo. 13., Bonaventura's Medit. 208 He ros fro deb to 
heuene to stye. C1315 Shorcham Poems v. 25a Hi sej 
ihesus. ; Op m-to heuene stege. <21325 Prose Psalter 
cxxxviii. 7 [cxxxix. 8J Jif ich steije to heuen b° u art ber. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxiii. 3 Who sail stegh in b e hill of 
loid. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. in. met. ix. (1886) 69 O fadyr 
yiue thow to the thowht to styen vp in to the streyte sete. 

1 1440 Promp. Parv. 473/1 bteyyn vp, scando, ascendo. 
c 1450 Mirk's Festial 153 When pay seen hjm. .bodyly stey 
vp wyth soo giet multitude of angeles. 1460-70 Pol. Ret. 

4 L. Poems 229 Take bi crosse to bee, and folewe me, If 
pou wolt to my blis up stije. ? a 1500 Chester PI , , A scension 
96 You shall haue here my Blessinge for to heaven I must 
stye. 1593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) II. 
234 Lightest phantasies that sty abooue the highest region 
of the cloudes. 1605 R. B. Commend. Verses in Verstegan's 
Dec. Intel L, Industrious then Verstiegan forwards stygh, 
Raise vp thy nations ancient wool tliy fame. 

b. -grd pers. sing. pres. I stigep, stig]?, stihji, 

3 stihed, stihS, styhd, 4 stegth, step, 4-5 
stye]), 6 stithe, 7 sties. 

c888 [see B 1]. a 1000 Boeth. Metr. xiii. 61 His lsc. the 
sun] ofermoncyn stihS & upweardes. a 1225 Ancr. R. 216 
Uor stench stihS uppard. 13.. SeuynSag. (W.) 2288 Up 
to the halle rof he stegth. c 1320 Cast. Love 1490 pat from 
heuene com, to heuene he step. 1 c 1400 Erthe upon Erthe 
App. l 42 Wanne eorthe ouer eorthe porw prude styep. 
a 1535 More Fortune 1 11 in Songs, Carols, etc. (E. E. T. S.) 
75 He boldeth faste, but vpward as he stithe, She whippeth 
her whele abowt, & per he Iieth. 26x3 J. Davies (Heref.) 
Muse's Tears E 2. b, And, (as a Flame) she still, by Nature, 
sties Where her Originall reposed lies. 

2 . Pa, t. a. sing. a. 1 st&s, stfi.li, 2-3 stab, 
steab, steb, steg, stegh, 3 stawe, 2-4 steig, 

3- 5 stegh, stey, 4 steigh, steyg, steegh, steag 
{Kent.), steeg, steghe, steye, steyge, stehe, 
steige, steihe, styh, stih, sti, 4-5 stigh, 5 stygh, 
sty. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xix. 4 He stah up on an treow. 
exaoo Trin. Coll Horn. 3 Se 3 en ure louerd ihesu crist steb 
to heuene. Ibid. 23 po he steah to heuene. Ibid. 165 pieo 
si 3 es stejh bis holie maiden, c 1200 Ormin 5987 He stah 
upp till heoflhe. a 1225 Ancr. R. 250 poa he steih into 
heouene. c 1275 Five Joys 26 in O. E. Misc. 88 po pi sone 
to heouene steyh. a 1300 Fall 4 Pass. 107 in E. E. P. 
(1862) 15 An after he steij to heuen aboue. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 19009 (Edin.) Til heuin he steich. Ibid. 22723 Til beuin 
he stehe. 13.. K. Alts. 5827 The Kyng.. steegh [ Laud 
MS. steej] on the wal, c X3i5 Shokeham Poems 1. 50 Her- 
on ihesus stawe vppe bi-fore, a 13*5 Prose Psalter xlvi[ij. 

5 God ste3 up in swete songe. 1340 Ayenb. 13 He..stea3 
into heuene. c *375 Lay-Folks Mass-Bk. (MS. B.) 225 He 
stegh til heuen. *387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1 . 1x3 Out 
of pat mount Crist steihe vp into heuene. 1390 Gower 
Conf. 1 . 273 He styh up to his fader, c 1394 P. PI. Crede 
8io He steij vp to heuene. a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thorn- 
ton MS. 4 He steye in till Heuen. a 1400 Minor Poems fr. 
Vernon MS. xxiv. 219 Pi sone in to heuene stih. X400 
Gower To Hen. IV 176 in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. ,9 Er Crist 
. . stigh to hevene. a 1400-50 Wars A lex, 3467 He pat stije 
to pe sternes. cx 400 Maundev. (1839) viii. 96 Fro that 
Mount, steigbe. . Jesu Crist to Hevene. c X430 Hoccleve 
New Ploughmans T. 114 Sheevp to heuene ascendid up and 
sty. CX440 Florin & BI. 892 Vp in to pe Toure he steyj. 
a 1450 Myrc Par, Pr. 518 Cryst.. Stegh in-to heuene. 

p. weak forms, i north. ? stisade, 3-5 stide, 

4- 5 stiede, (4 sticht . 5 V.), 4 stig-, stygede, 
stighede,stegede, steiged, -ide, styede, steiede, 

5 steyt, 5 steyy(u)d, 5-6 steyyid, ateyde, 6 
steyed, 4-6 styed, 5-6 stied. 

egso Lindisf. Gosp. John V. 4 Of dune stagade [If or stig. 
adej. C 1275 Lav. 10737 Pe eorl . .letten louke pe 3ates and 
stide to waile. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints 1 . {.Catherine) 759, & 
sayand pis, he sticht in hewyn with mekill Ioy & angelis 
stewyne. 1382 Wyclif Prov. xxi. 22 The wise man stejede 
vp. — Matt. xiv. 23 He steijide (1388 stiede] vp in to an 
hill aloone for to preye. — Luke xix. 4 And he rennynge 
bifore, stiede in to a sycamoure tree, c X400 Beryn 1592 
A marynere. . Styed in-to the topcastell. c 1436 Lioel Engl. 
Policy in Pol, Poems (Rolls) II. 204 He that.. came frome 
heyyne, and stiede up with our nature, c 1450 Mirk's Fes- 
liat 152 He.,stejt vp ynto Heuen. Ibid. 154 pus % .Crist 
steyd ynto Heuen. CX450 Godstow Reg. 7 He stied to 
heuen. c 1460 Play Sacram. 423 How he styed by hys own 
owLe. £1485 Digby Myst. (1882) hi, 1341 He steyyd to 
evyn. 1402 Ryman Poems xlvi. 7 in Arckiv Stud. nett. 
Spr, LXXXIX. 213 He. .rose ayene..and to blis steyde. 
11x500 Adrian 4 Epotys 342 in Bromt Bk. 36 He steyed to 
heuyn. Ibid. 446, 40 And yn to heuyn he steyyud [ printed 
steyynd], *557 Phaer Mneid v. {1558) 0 iij, He spake, and 
thynne from sight as smoke, in skyes disperst he styed. 

7. 5 steut. 

c 1450 Mirk's Festial 232 Yn to pe tyme pat he steut ynto 
Heuen. 

b.- 2nd pers. sing. 3 stihe, atuhe, 4 stehe, 
stey, stei, 5 stig. 

151 -a 
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STYGIAN. 


a Mag Juliana 62 pu, .stihe [Bodl. MS, stuhe] abuuen pe 
steorren to )?e heste neouene. a tzoo Cursor M. 25580 pat 
ilk time til heuen stei {Fair/. MS. steyl pou,..suete iesul 
a 1310 in Wright Lyric P, xxv. 69 Jhesu, for love thou stehe 
on rode, e 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867 ) 102 Pou sti; to heuen 
in pi manbede. 

<J. pi. a. i stigon, -tm, steogun, 2-3 stijen, 
4 styje, stowe (n. 

a 1000 Caedmon's Gen. 1375 Sjes up stigon ofer stmpweallas. 
c 1205 Lay. 26005 Ouer pan wateie heo comen. .& stijen up 
pan hulle. 13. . King Alls. iaog They into the walles 
stowe. 13.. E. E. Allit, P, B. 389 Summe sty3e to a stud 
8 c stared to pe heuen. 

0 . weak forms. 4 styeden, stijeden, stei*, 
ateyden, 4-5 stieden, 5 stiden, 6 (as sing.). 

1383 Wyclif Exod. xiii. 18 And armed steyden vp [1388 
stieden] the sones of Yrael. C1400 Destr. Troy 4948 lwo 
chere men., Stiden vpon stithe horse. 1449 PncocK Rcpr. 
11. xviii. 259 The vij kijn thyrme and leene, which e stieden 
up after tho. 1503 Hawes Examp, Viri, xiv. 2S8 To heuen 
we styed a place moost gloryous. 

3 . Pa. pple. o. strong forms, x arisen, 2-3 Orni. 
ati^henn, 3 i-stihe(n, 2-4 atojen, 3-4 stei 
(iiorth. steicli), 4 stiae, steie. 

c 1175 Leant. Horn. 107 For he mai findan fele pa beoS bet 
ipojen and istoijen pene be, cxaoo Ormin 8488 Affterr batt 
d«33 patt Crist him m sellf Wass stfcjhenn upp tilj heo/lne. 
a 1300 Cursor HI. 20908 (Edin.) Seix and xxx winter euin 
fra ihesu criste was steich [Colt. MS. atei] till heuin. 
c 1380 Sir Fcrumb. 5027 By pat were stolen vp wyp vygour 
An hundren Sarsyns oppon pe tour. 1387 Tkevisa Higdett 
f Rolls) VI. 227 Oo Kyng of bliss. Lord of vertnes, pat, .art 
pis day i-steie up above alle hevenes. 

0 . weak forms. 4 steied(e, steyed, *id, stiged, 
styled, 5 stejid, steyt, styet, steyut, (steuet), 
5-0 styed, 4-6 stied. 

c 1375 Cursor M. 20831 (Faitf.) Ofter [sic] hir sone til heiuen 
was steyed. 0x380 wyclif Serin. Sel. Whs. I. 25 Aftir pat 
Crist was steied to hevene. c 1400 Three Kings Cologne 
(rS86) 31 Aftir tyme pat oure lord was styed vp into heuene. 
c 1450 Mirk's Festial 27 Whan Cryst was styet vp into 
Heuen. Ibid. 159 When our Lord Crist was steyut ynto 
Heuen, his dyscyples wern in care and mornyng. Ibid. 
232 Aftyr pat hur sonne was steuet ynto Heuen. Ibid. 262 
Tyll he was steyt vp ynto Heuen. 1583 Meldancke 
Philotimus R ij. When thou haste, .stied to the seate of my 
dignitie, 1587 Golding De Moniay i. (1592) 5 As from the 
Earth we haue styed np to the aire. 

B. Signification. 

1 . inir. To ascend, mount up, rise or climb to a 
higher level. Said of persons and things. Also 
fig. Often with up, upwards. 

Often used of the ascension of Christ or of Elijah (for ex- 
amples see A). In the last quarter of the 16th c. the verb 
survived only as a literary archaism, and in the 17th c. it 
became wholly obsolete. 

£835 Vesp. Psalter lxvii. rg Stigende in heanisse [L. 
asctndens in altum\, c 888 AElpred Boeth. xxv, Eft heo 
[re. the sun] seco hire gecynde & stig <5 on pa dseglan wegas 
wicS hire uprynaes. CI175 Lamb. Horn. 5 Heo stijen uppeon 
pe codes cunnes treowe & nomen pa twigga. e xaoo Trin. 
Coll. Horn, 217 An ?erd sal spruten of xesse more and an 
btosme stien of pare more, c xaoo Ormin 10673, & forrprihht 
alls he fullhtnedd wass He stah uppo pe strande. /bid, 11827 
Jiff anix mann uss lserepp, To styhenn upp till halij lif & 
upp till hejhe mahhtess. a 2335 Si. Marker, 13 pe stench 
pset of pi muS stiheS. c *350 Owl <J- Night. 1405 pe gost. . 
styhp on heyh fnirmodynesse. **97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6579 
It [j£. the ude] watte is brech al aboute & euere vpward it 
stey. _ a 1300 Fall 4 Pass, g in E. E, P. <1862) 13 po lucifer 
steg in pride. X3.. Bona-ventnra's Mcdit. 635 Ciyst Ihesu 
hys body vpp stey, By pat short ladder, pat cros an hy. 
£1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace^ (Rolls) 8341 pe lowe was 
mikel, & vp.ward stey, So pat hit in to pe castel fley, & vp 
in to pe tour hit went, c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. tv. pr. vi. 
(1868) 143 Whan pou art wel refreshed., pou shall ben moie 
stedfast to stye in to heyere questiouns. 01380 Wyclif Wks. 
(x88o) 191 But mannus foly & pride stiep vp euere more & 
more in pis veyn nouelrie. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 1. i. 
(Skeat) 45 Steyers to steye on is none. 0x400 tr, Secreta 
Secret ., Gov. Lordsh. 73 Moistures styen vp to pe croppys of 
trees and to pe heuedys of braunches. c 1450 Godstow Reg. 4 
That we may stye and glorified be Where crist is kyng pat 
dyed on tre. 1450-1530 Myrr, our Ladye n. 17a And oute 
of the rowte therof shal stye vp a flowre. c 1530 Jndic. 
Urines it. xiv. 45 b, Coler ..styeth vp & puttet hym selfe in 
to the vterest partis of the body, 1545 Raynalue Byith 
Mankynde g The womb passage., takith his begynnyng at 
the passage port: and from tnense styeth.. right vpward 
vnder y» share hone. 1567 Golding Ovid’s Met. v. 319 Till 
now that she [Pallas] did stje From Seriph in a hollow cloud. 
*583 — Calvin on Deut.xx iii. 133 Their wit styeth not high. 
1590 Spenser F, Q. 1. xi. 25 The beast.. Thought with his 
winges to stye above the ground. X590 — Mrnop. 42 From 
this lower tract he dar’d to stie Up to the clowdes. 1596 
Nashe Saffron Walden Q4I1, These great men. .had seper- 
fltely contended to outstrip Ptndarus in his Olympic!;,, and 
sty aloft to the highest pitch. 1509 Peele David 4 Beth- 
sabe xv. 125 The eagle, .is emboldened With eyes intentive 
to bedare the sun, And styeth close unto his stately sphere, 
x6ox Vfrstegan Odes In lit. Penif, Ps. etc. 92 And as her 
feet did trauaile on the ground, Her inward mynde did vp 
to heauen stie, x6ai Bp. Mountagu Diatribes 382 Led 
along, sis some Creatures are, by the Noses, and voluntarily 
hood-winked : or like seeled Doues, stye vp, you know not 
whither, nor how farre. 1652 Benlowes Theoph. vi, xviii, 
That She might stye to th' Seat of Beatiflck Mirth l 

2 . To climb over something. 

£ 2380 ffir Ferumb. 23B8 1 Maubyn,’saide pe Amyral 1 wolt 
pou hit vndertake, , To ste;e out ouer pe castel waL' 1383 
Wyclif r Sam . xiii. 23 Forsothe the stacioun of Philistym 
went out, for to stye ouer into aspijs to fgt. 

3 . With down adv., or other contextual indica- 
tion : To descend. Also gen. to ascend or descend. 

£835 Vesp, Hymns iii. 21 Da ofduue steoguii in seaS [L. qui 


descendant in locum ]. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Maik xm. 15 Se 
pe is ofer pecone ne stige he on bis hus. £ xsoo 7 ntt. Coll. 
Horn, iii Brest he stej neoSer and siden on hegh. c taoo 
Ormin 16700 Wipputenn himm patt stah forr menn Off heffne 
dun till erpe. a 1300 E. E. Psalter xw i. 30 In his sight sal be 
falfand Alle pat doune stighen in land [ Vulg. qui descendant 
in terrain ]. 

4 . trans. a. To ascend, climb up (a hill). 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (149s) 129 Wherof some wold 
baue styed the mountayn. 
b. To convey up hill. 

xSxr Guylforde Pdgr. (Camden) 80 At the sayd Noualassa 
wc toke moyles to stey us vp the mountayne.^ 

Sty (stai), ®. 2 Also stye. [OK. stigian , f. slig, 
stl Sty sb. Cf. ON. st/a.] 

1 . trails. To place or confine (swine) in a sty. 
Also with up. 

a 1100 Gere/a in Attglia IX. _ 262 Swyn stigian. ^ 1573-80 
Tusser Huso. (1878) 40 At Mihelmas safely go stie vp tby 
Bore. 1614 Markham Cheap Hush., v. xvi. 96 First, you 
shall stie vp those Swine winch you intend to feeds. 1655 
Moufet Sc Bennet Health's Improv. yiii. 67 As for the 
common way of biawning Bores, by stying them up in so 
close a room that they cannot turn themselves lound about. 
X674FLATMAN Belly God-ib The Hampshire Hog with Pea->e 
and Whey that's fed Sti'd up, is neither good alive nor dead. 
17*5 Bradley's Family Diet. s.v. Swine , In Champain 
Countries they must sty up thin Hogs. 1886 Stevenson 
Kidnapped xvi, The inn . . was the most beggarly vile place 
that ever pigs were styed in. 1899 Lumsden Edin. Poems 
xo8 The times wad be amiss When I styed here iny soo. 

h. transf. To confine as in a sty; to place in 
narrow and uncomfortable quarters ; to pen up. 

1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 342 And here you sty me In this 
hard Rocke, whiles you doe keepe from me The rest o’ th' 
Island. 1623 Massinger & Dekker Virg. Mart. v. i, 
Bandogs (kept three dayes hungry) woriied 1000. British 
Rascals, styed vp, fat Of purpose. 1646 Trapp Comm. John 
xxi. 2, 144 God dwels in the Assembly of Saints : shall we, 
like Stoicks stie up our selves, and not daily runne into their 
company? 

2 . inir. To share a sty with ; to dwell as in a sty. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1768) VIII, 6r What woman.. 

did she know what miiy walloweis the geneiality of men of 
our class are in themselves, and constantly trough and sty 
with, but would [etc], xSag Fonblanqub Eng. under 7 
Adniinistr. (1837) I. 283 See in your public estate too the 
havoc the pigs make,. .who. .devour your cabbages,.. stye 
in your house, and grunt in your Parliament. 1894 H. 
Nisbet Bush Girts Rom . 145 A nice piggery for successful 
squatters to sty in, I must say. 

Hence Styed ppl. a set in a sty. 

1829 E. Elliott Village Patriarch nr. ix, Yet, unlike thee 
Is mmion’d Erin's sty’d and root-fed clown. 

Sty, stye (stai), int. Sc. and north. Chiefly in 
To say (or know) neither buff nor stye ; see Buff 

sb.b A. b. 

? a 1750-1824 : see Buff sb* A. b. 2823 Galt Entail li. He 
was clean dementit at that lime, . .he would neither buff nor 
stye for father nor mother, friend nor foe. 1885 1 J. Stratii- 
es k' M ore Bits Blinkbonny i. 5 Ye can neither make bufF 
nor stye o’ them. 

Styau (staran). No weh'al. Forms: 1 stipend, 
6 staying, 7 stian, 9 styan, stine, etc. (see Eng. 
Dial. Diet,). [OE. stigend (lit. ‘ riser ’), agent-n. 
(related to stigeude pres, pple.) f. stigan Sty v. 1 ] 
wStfj 

exooo ASlfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 114/xo Ordeolus 
stipend. 1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 163 HordeIium..In 
vulgar language, the Staying. x6ox Holland Pliny xxvm. 
xi. II. 324 A soveraigne liniment for the Stian or any other 
haid swelling in the eyelids. *736 Ainsworth Lot. Diet., 
H ordeolus,, .a little swelling in the eye-lids, like a barley 
corn j a stian, or stithe. 2834 De Quincey Aviob. Sk. Wki. 
1853 1. 70, 1 knew that a styan (as it is called) upon the eyelid 
could be easily reduced, .by the slight application of any 
golden trinket, 

Styany (stsi-oni). Now dial. Forms : 5 sty- 
anie, 6 styonie, styony, 8-9 stiony, 9 styney, 
sfcine-eye, sty-on-eye, etc. (see Eng. Dial. Did.). 
[f. Stvar + Eyjes sb . ; the etymological sense is 
therefore an eye with a ‘ styan * on it.] =Sty sb.* 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 475/1 Styanye yn the eye, eeilopa. 
2553 Huloet, Styony, disease growyng within the eye 
lyddes, sycosis, 2570 Levins Manip. 102/24 Ye styonie, 
sycosis. 1573 Huloet (ed. Higins), Styony. 2706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey), Stiony,.. a. Disease in the Eye-lids. 1823 
Styney [see Sty s6,*]. t a 18*5 Forby Voc, E. Anglia , Stiony , 
a small itching and inflamed pimple among the eye-lashes, 
x88x Leicestersk. Gloss., Sty-on-eye, 

t Sty-bill. 06 s .— 0 [Prob. an error for Twr- 
bill.] Some kind of axe. 

e X475 Piet. Voe. in Wr.-Wulcker 807/25 Hie bipenmes , 
Hie bidens , a stybylle. 

Styhom(e, -uxne, obs. forms at Stubborn. 
Styca (stai’ka). Nitmisvi. Also 8 atioa, sticca, 
9 sfcika, styka. [Assumed sing, from ONorthumb. 
stycas , dial. pi. of OE. styece str. neut. (WS, pi. 
styccu) piece (of money) : see Stitch sb . 2 


£950 Lindis/.Gasp. Mark xii. 4a An widua Sorfend sende 
tuoge stycas p is feorSung pennies.] 

The name given in modem times to a small copper 
coin current in Northumbria in the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth centuries. The extant specimens weigh 
about 17 grains. 

2705 Fountaine in Hickes Thesaurus II. Diss. 164. Quod 
Stye vel Styca ab antiques Anglis vocabatur, 1745 Leake 


Engl. Money (ed. 2) 14 They (Saxons] had Copper Stycas 
also, smaller than the Fenny, having the King's Name on 
one Side [etc ]. 1753 Scots Mag. Apr. 200/2 Two small 
silver Saxon coins of a sort called Sticaes. 1756 Genii. Mag. 
XXVI. 284 Mr. Thoresby says in relation to the Sticas, 
namely, that the three in hi-, collection were all that were 
known at OxFoid. 2778 Engl. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s. v. Rippon , 
A considerable number of Saxon coins were found here 
anno 1605, particularly the brass ones, called sticcas, eight 
whereof made a penny. 1844 Linoard Anglo-Saxon Ch. 
(1858)11. App. 0 . 388 The styca was the one.fourth of a 
penny. 1845 Proc. Beriy. Nat. Club II. No. xiii. 123 Mr. 
Donaldson Selby exhibited two Saxon Styca. 2852 D. 
Whson Preh. Anti. 521 Byfai the greater number are stykas 
of Eadgar. 29x5 Proc. Soc. Antiq. Scot. 201 The small disc 
leferred to above., is not a styca— for that it is too thick ; 
possibly it has been a Roman minim. 

Stychling, var. Stickling (see Stichle v.). 

Styd, obs. form of Stud w. 1 

Styd(e, obs. foims of Stead sb, 

Styddie, styd(d)y, obs. forms of Stithy. 
Stye : sec Sty sbs., vbs ., and int. 

t Styer. Obs. Forms: 4 steghere, stejere, 
stier(e, steier, steyer, steyjer. [f. Sty ».! + 
-ER 1 .] One who ascends or mounts ; in quols. a 
rider (tr. L. ascensor). 

a 1340 Hampole Cant. Moses (Exod. xv) 1 in Psalter 503 
The hors and the steghere he kast down in the see. 238a 
Wvcuf Gen. xlix. 17 An horned eddre. .biting the cleen of 
an hors, that the steyer [2388 btiere] vp of hym falle baeward. 
1383 — Isa. xxi. 9 Lo I this cam, a man stejere [1388 stiere] 
of the carte of horse men. 

Styewe, obs. form of Stew sb.l 

Styf(e, styff(e, obs. forms of Stiff a. 

Styfer, obs. form of Stiver. 

StyJral (stoi-ful). rare. [f. Sty sb. 3 + -ful.] As 
many (swine) as a sty will hold. 

1875 Blackmoke Alice Loiraine III. xx. 267 Mr. Bottler 
had designed . .to slay a large styful of pigs. 

t Sty gial, a. Obs. [ad . L. S/ygiiilis, f. Stygi-us : 
see next and -al. Cf. F. styginl.] — next. 

*533 Skblion Carl. Laurel 1 327 By the Stigiall Jlode, And 
the stremes wode Of Cochitos bottumles well. 

Stygian (sti-dgian), a. and sb. Also 6 Sty- 
gion, 0-7 stigian, 7 stigean, (stageoun). [f. L, 
Slygi-us (a. Gr. 'Sgvyios, f. TSruy- : see Styx) + -an. 
Cf. F. Stygien.] A. adj. 

1 . Pertaining to the liver Styx, or, in wider sense, 
to the infernal regions of classical mythology. 

Stygian Jove, Jupiter (= L. Juppiier Stygius)-. Pluto, the 
god of the lower world. 

2566 Studley Again. 545 Wher as the stygion porter doth 
aduaunce with lustye crakes. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. vii. 27 If 
tuerhe transgrest the fatall Stygian la wes. 1594 Ky oComelia 
m. i. 238 It eyther tuineth to the Stygian Lake, Or staies for 
euer in th' Elisian fields. 2602 Narcissus (1893) 658 Stray, 
soule, .vnto the Stingian [sic] strand. 2606 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. 
ill. ii. 10 Like a strange soule upon the Stygian bankes Stay- 
ing for waftage. c 2610 Sir J. Semple in Setnpill Ballatis 
(1872) 242, I sweere. .by the stageoun .stankes of hell, by 
which the cods do sweir. 1631 Knevet Rhodoti <5- Iris v. 
iii. H3, Where.. Thou mai’jst a thousand heroicke soules 
.send packing Vnto the Stygian shore. 1667 Milton P. L. 


_ 17 Drydcn SEneis iv. 9x6 

pay my Vows, to Stygian Jove. 2837 Hood Ode to 
Melancholy 49 Ay, let us think of Him a while, That, with 
a coffin for a boat, Rows daily o'er the Stygian moat, i860 
Thackeray Lovelv i. (i86r) 225 In that omnibus I had been 
carried over to t'other side of the Stygian Sboie. I letiirned 
but as a passionless ghost. 2900 Bridges Recoil. Solit. 49 
Ere ye the mournful Stygian river crost. 

transf. and fig. 2600 W. Watson Dccacordon (1602) 46 As 
men inuoluedin laberinths of errours, drowne themselues in 
the Stigean lake of their owne Folly, 1803 Britton & 
Brayley Beauties Eng. III. xii The plain [near Solway 
Moss] that was covered by this stygian torrent, has since 
been reclaimed. 2879 Farrar SI. Paul 1 . 11. vii. 119 Content 
to wallow, like natural brute beasts, in the Stygian pool of 
a hideous immorality. 

b. Of an oath : Supremely binding, inviolable 
like the oath by the Styx, which the gods them- 
selves feared to break. 

1608 Chapman Byron’s Trag. V. ii. P 3, His vowes And 
othes so Stygian. 2647 H. More Philos. Poems 301 But O 
that envious Destinie, Or Stygian vow, or thrice accursed 
charm Should [etc.]. 1682 Sis T. Browne Chr. Mor. u*- xvi. 
(1716) 104 They [astrologers] Kill us not with Stygian Oaths 
and merciless necessity, but leave us hopes of evasion. Ibid. 
xix. 107 But Honest Men’s Words are Stygian Oaths, and 
Promises inviolable. 

2 . Infernal, hellish. 

x6ox Yarington Two Ti ag. iv. viii. in Bullen O.Pl- IV, We 
have such evidence, To ratifie your Stigian cruelty, That 
cannot be deluded any way. <*1637 Middleton Mayor 
Queenb. v. ii, If this be not the man, whose Stygian Soul 
Breath’d forth that counsel to me. 1635 Quarlfs Emblems 
1. x, Sometime they whoop, sometimes their Stygian cues 
Send their black-Santos to the blushing skies. 1648 J f.nkyn 
Blind Guide i. 3 , 1 know not one., left him to contend with 
for mastery in the.. art of lying.., unlesse it lie his stygian 
teacher. <22653 J. Smith Sel. Disc. ii. 32 The broad gates 
of hell are opened, the rivers of fire and Stygian inundations 
run down as a swelling flood. 2663 Dryden Wild Gallant 
1. ii, What a Stygian woman’s this, to talk thus? 2607 
Milton P, L. x. 453 Amaz’d At that so sudden blare ttle 
Stygian throng Bent thir aspect, 1784 Cowper I ask hi. 
738 To he preferred to smoke, to the eclipse That Metro- 
politan volcanoes make. Whose Stygian throats breatne 
darkness all day long. 1876 Hardy Hand Ethelberia xxvti, 
But what Stygian sound was this?..* Wc are close to a 
kennel of bounds,’ said Ethelberia. 
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3 . Black as the river Styx; daik or gloomy as 
the region of the Styx. 

*599 Marston Antonio's Rev. i. i, Will I not turns a 
glorious bridal! mome Unto a Stygian night 7 1634 Milton 
Cantus 134 Mysterious Dame, That ne're art call’d, but when 
the Dragon woom Of Stygian darlcnes spets her thickest 
gloom. *74* Young Nt. Tit. vi. 80 Life In stronger thread 
of brighter colour spun . . ; dipt by cruel fate In Stygian dye, 
how black; how brittle here 1 *814 Wordsw. Laodamia. 66 
The conscious Pares: threw Upon those roseate lips a Stygian 
hue. *876 Emerson Rett. 4 Sec. A inis, Immortality Wks. 
(Bohn) III. 277 Swedenboig.. announced many things true 
and admirable, though always clothed in somewhat sad and 
Stygian colours. 19*0 Bible in World Jan. 28/1 Old prints 
show us the Irwell, whose stygian waters are now walled in 
. . , flowing through green Helds and wooded banks. 

-f 4 . Stygian water , liquor [tr. mod.L. aqua 
Stygia ] : in Old Chemistry, a name for nitrohy- 
drochloric acid and other strong mineral acids. 
Also applied to virulent poisons. Stygian liquor 
(jocularly) : a black nauseous drink. Obs. 

1638 SirT. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 220 In the evening many 
M ussulinen assemble to sip a sort of Stigian liquour ; a black, 
thick, bitter potion, brewed out of Buncnie or Bunnu berries. 
a 1661 Boyle Cert. Physiol. Ess. iv. (1669) 140. Upon the 
mixture of these two Liquors there also obtrudes it self upon 
the Sense a very strong and offensive smell, .which perhaps 
occasion’d some Chymists to call a Menstruum (wherein that 
nitrous spirit and smell is predominant) the Stygian water. 
*706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Stygian Liquors, are Acid 
Spirits, so call'd by Chymists, from their Power to destroy 
or dissolve Mixt Bodies. *797 W. Johnston tr. Beckmann's 
Invent. 1. 100 The means Mr. Bell employed to analyse these 
stygian drops. Ibid. 101 That there are more kinds than one 
of this stygian water. Ibid. II. 44 The horns of a Scythian 
animal, in which the Stygian water that destroyed every 
other vessel could be contained. 

B. sb. A dweller by the Styx, nonce-use. 
i860 Thackeray Roundabout P., Hesse in's, And so. .even 
among these Stygians this envy and quarrelsomeness.. sur. 
vivo? 

Styile, styill, obs. forms of Stile, Style. 
t Stying, vld. sbf Obs. [f. Sty v. 1 + -ingT.] 
The action of ascending ; an ascent. 

c 1200 l'rin. Coll. Horn. 167 Salomon J?e wise. . seh j hose 
wunderliche stienge [re. the three ascents of the Virgin Mary) 
nlse sutei licbe alse he bis dai were, a 134a Hampole Psalter 
cxix [exx], * Sang of degres, that is, ioy of thoght in Easily 
steghynge. c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 448 Aftir his steying 
to lieuene. *38* — Ps. lxxxiii [lxxxiv). 6 Sttqingus vp (1388 
stiyngis, Vulg. ascensiones] in his herte he disposide. c *440 
Promp. Part/. 473/a Steyynge, scansio , asteusus. 1493 
Dives 4 Pauper (W. de W. 1496) 1. lvi. 97/1 Prayer is a 
styeng up of a mannes herte to god. 

to. concr. 


138a Wyclif Cant. Hi, 10 His pileris be made siluerene,. . 
the stewing vp [1388 a stiyng, Vulg. ascensum ) purpur, 
c 1 44O' Promp. Part). 473/2 Steyle, or steyynge vp, asccnsus, 
scans! le. 

Stying (staHij), vbl. sb? [f. Sty v? + -ing 1 .] 
The placing of swine in sties. 

*905 A. T. Sheppard Red Cravat 11. ix. 149 The farmyard, 
where.. I once assisted in the stying of a refractory pig. 

+ Sty *ing, Ppi. a . Obs. [f. Sty w.i + -ing 2.] 
That ascends. 

*593 O. Harvey Pierces Super. 8, 1, that sought the winges 
of a mounting Pegasus, or a stying Phenix. 

Sfcyk, Styka : see Steek v. 3 , Styoa. 

Styl, obs. form of Steel, Still. 

Sty lagalma tic, <1. rare. Arch, (In Diets, 
erron. -aio.) [f. Gr, trrOAoy column + AyaXpar-, 
ayahjia image + -ro.] Pertaining to, containing, or 
supported by, figures serving as columns. 

1828 J. Elmes Metrop. Improv. 113 The stylagalmatic 
termini, which suppoit the shop cornice^ *837 Anttq. 

The stylagalmatic portico 
[184a Brande Diet. Sci. etc. Stylagalmaic. 

Smart SuppL, Stylagalmaic.} 

Stylar (stai'lai), a. Also stilar. [f. mod.L. 
type sty laris, f. stylus', see Style sb. and -AR.] 

j*l. Pertaining to the 'style’ or gnomon of a 
dial. Obs. . 

*6*4 E. Wright Dialling xvi E 2, Draw a right line out 
of the intersection of the Une of contingence, and substilar 
perpendicularly ouerthwart the stilar line. *668 Moxon 
Pitch. Dyalling 12 Draw a Line fiom the Center through 
that number ofJDegrees for the Stilar Line. 1836 SMART. 

f 2 . Pertaining to (literary) style. Obs. 

*814 Sporting Mag. XLIV. 191 Stylar analogy between 
the preface ana the text. ... 

3 . ‘ Having the character of or pertaining to a 
style for writing’ {Cent. Diet. 1891). 

Stylary (stairiari), a. Zool. [f- Style sb. + 
-ary.] Pertaining to a style or stylet. 

1885 H. O. Forbes Rat. Wand. E. Archip. 93 The 
rosteTlum..is not invaginated down to the stylary canal. 

II Stylaster (stailse'Btai). Zool. [mod.L. (Gray 
1831), f. Gr. arvK-os column + ao-rf/p star,] A genus 
of kydrozoa, closely related to the Millepora ; a 
species or an animal of this genus, or of the family 
Stylasteridae, of which it is the type. Hence Sty;- 
l&stera'ceaxx, Stylasterid, an animal of the 
family Stylasteridae. , .. . 

*83* J. E. Gray [title) Description of a new genus (Stylas- 
ter) of Star-bearing Corals. *87* Dana Corals (1875) 48 
There are a number of genera in this Stylaster family, me 
Stylasteridae. 187s H. N. Moseley in Phil. 7 rnns.ChXYl. 
i x$, I examined a specimen of a Stylasteracean dxe&geA by 
the ‘ Challenger 1 . .with the same result. *879 — Notts Nat, 
1 Challenger ^530 In the case ofanothei Stylasterid, A Hope/ a 


nobilis, the development of regular systems of polyps is 
commenced. 188a Cassells Nat. Hist. VI. 277 The coloured 
Stylasters of the deep sea. 

Stylate (starlit), a. [ad. mod.L. stylaius, i. 
styl-us : see Style sb. and -ate.] a. Bot. * Having 
a persistent style’ ( Trects . Bot. 1866). to. Zool. 
Having a style or stylet. Also, having the form of 
a pen or pin, styliform, styloid. (In recent Diets.) 

Style (staii), sb. Forms : 4 styele, atyyl, 
stele, 4-6 still, 5 stiel, styll, 5-6 styill, 6 
steill, styile, 6-y steele, 4-9 stile, 4- style, 
[a. OF. style , stile, slil , estile , etc. (mod.F. style), 
ad. L. stilus (also incorrectly written stylus) a 
stake or pale, pointed instrument for writing, style 
of speaking or writing ; f. root *sti- (? to prick) : 
cf. Stimulus. Cf. Pr. estil, Sp., Pg. estilo, It, slilo, 
stile, G. slil. 

The spelling style, originally a meaningless variant of stile, 
owes its modern currency, Doth in Fr. and Eng., to_the 
erroneous notion that L. stilus is an adoption of Gr. trrvKoe 
column. In senses 7 and 8, the early history of which is 
obscure, the word may possibly be ad. Gr. orfiAost but with- 
out further knowledge it is impossible to say whether those 
who first used the word in these senses were thinking of the 
Gr. or the L. word ; quite probably they regarded the two 
as identical. As these senses may quite easily have been 
developed from senses of the L. stilus, there is no sufficient 
reason against ti eating them as belonging to the present 
word,} 

I, Stylus, pin, stalk. 

1 . Antiq. An instrument made of metal, bone, 
etc., having one end sharp-pointed for incising 
letters on a wax tablet, and the other flat and 
broad for smoothing the tablet and erasing what 
is written : = Stylus i. Also applied to similar 
instruments in later use. 


*387 Trevisa Higdeti (Rolls) V. 297 Seinte Barnabe his 
body was founde in a den . . with be gospel of Mathew bat he 
liadde l-write wib his owne stile, c 1470 Harding Chron. 
lxih. viii, Whiche me nede not with my stile auaunce. *585 
Higins Junius' Nonunci, 7/2 Graphium, a witting wyei, 
or a steele wherewith to write or note. *6ax G. Sandys 
Ovids Met. ix. (1626) 187 Then fits her tiembling hands to 
write: One holds the wax, the style the other guides. 1710 
Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) II. 39s Liber Ceylonicus, writ with 
a style upon the Leaves of Trees. *766 Complete Parmer 
s. v. Surveying, A Welsh slate with a sharp stile, .is more 
convenient at such a season, than pen, ink, and paper. 1840 
Arnold Hist. Rome II. xxxii. 29s He had his tablets and 
his style in his bands, to record the votes. 1840 Lardner 
Georn. 270 To trace a^curve.. by the continued motion of a 
pencil or stile. *864 Ticknor Life Prescott x. 134 The 
whole apparatus is called a noctograph. When it has been 
adjusted.. the peison using it writes with an ivory style, or 
with a style made of some harder substance, like agate, on 
the upper surface of the blackened paper. 1885-94 Bridges 
Eros 4 Psyche Nov. x, All which be took his silver stile to 
write In letters large upon a waxed board. 

to. Used as a weapon of offence, for stabbing, etc. 

1669 Addr. Hopeful Yng, Gentry Eng. 67 Methinks every 
point I direct my pen to should be the Sharp Execution of 
a Stile at their hearts. 1770 Langhorne Plutarch, C. 


tradition that the ooys, whom the sophist taught, provoked 
by his severity, had stabbed him with their styles for writing, 
1856 Merivale Rom. Emp. xlviii. (1865) VI. 94 The senators 
fell upon the wretched man and stabbed him to death with 
their styles. , , 

c. Jig., or as a symbol of literary composition. 
*579 Fenton Gaicciard, Ep. Ded., Sucheas for tbegrauitie 
and ndelitieof their penne and style were cherished with the 
greatest Princes of those dayes. 1614 C. B. Ghost Rich. Ill 
(Shaks. Soc. *844) *7 Crown'd be his stile with fame, his 
head with bayes. 1640 D enh am Cooper's H. 132 ButPrmces 
swords are sharper then their styles. x8*o Hazlitt Lett. 
Draw. Lit. 329 Their swords and their styles carved out their 
way with equal sharpness. 18*7 Hood Ode to Melancholy 
55 Where Death, with his keen-pointed style, Hath writ the 
common doom. 

f d. Phrase. To turn one's style : to change to 
another subject ; also, to speak on the other side. 
[So stilum vertere in late L.] Similaily to address, 
bend, direct, dress, gye , etc. one's style. Obs. 

a *300 Cursor M. 1300X Leue we him a littel quille And 
turn we to sant Iohn vr still, c 1407 Lydg. Reson 4 Sens. 
4800 To declare yt and expresse, A noon I wil my style 


thorow tbyn heipe 1 may my style gye oomwuai acv 01 
thyn epyphanye. c 1412-20 — Chron. Troy iv. 3302 Wher, 
for atyme, I wil leue him dwelle, And to Grekis..directe 
aceyn my stile. 2420-93 — 'Thebes 2124 Thus leue I hyni 
ride forth a while, whilys that 1 retourne ageyn my style 
Vnto the kyng. a 15*9 Skelton P. Sparowe 772, 1 . . cannot 
in effect My style as yet direct With Englysh wordes elect. 
*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1. 220 At this dewys I leif thame 
heir ane quhile, And to the Romanis turne I will my style, 
1581 Lam bar de Eiren. 111.1.(1588) 333 Hereletus..addresse 
our stile to other statutes. *605 B \con Adv. Learn. 1. vii. 
§ 16 But saith hee, Turne your stile, and let vs heare what 
you can say against vs. *639 DuVergkr tr. Camus' A dmtr. 
Events 159 This young man quite turning his stile when his 
Master had strayed from the right way of vertue, beganne 
to cry out against his inconstancy, a *656 Bp. Hall Revelat, 
XJnrevealed 8 4 Reverend and holy Dionysius bent his style 
in two Books of the Promises of God. 1664 Butler Hud. 
11. iii. 202 Where, leave we Him and Ralph a while, And to 
the Conj rer turn our .stile. X700 Dryden Pal 4 Arc. 11. 34 
To gentle Arcite let us turn our Style. 

2 . An engraving-tool ; a graver. 

166a Evelyn Chakogr. £x9o6) 7 The ytofaiov Style, or 
Scalprutn. *68a Dryden Medal 2s The Style that copy d 


every grace, And plough'd such furrows for an Eunuch face. 
1785 Cowper Task 1. 706 Nor does the chissel occupy alone 
The pow’rs of sculpture, but the style as much. x8ox 
Fuseli in Barry etc. Led. Paint. (1848) 350 The outlines 
were traced with a firm but pliant style, which they called 
oestrum. 

•(• 3 . A pointed instrument used for marking. Obs. 
1659 Twysden S. Foster's Miscell. xv. 12 With some_ stile 
or dent make a mark where the point of the Gnomon is re- 
posed through the water, upon the side of the Vessel. 

4 . Surg. A blunt-pointed probe. 

163* H. C[rooke] Expl. Instrum. Chirurg. 7 Then it will 
be necessary to seare the Vlcer with a Style blunt at the end, 
and red hot running in a hollow pype. *846 J. Miller 
Pract.Surg. g8 To accomplish this, styles— or small bougies 
— areemployed. 1895 A rnold $ Sons' Catal. Surg. Instrum. 
157 Style for Fistula Lachrymalis (Walton’s), silver. _ _ 
o. A hard point for tracing, in manifold writing ; 
the marking-point in a telegraph or phonograph. 

1871 Culley Pract. Telegr. (ed. 5) 205 A lever carrying a 
point or style, which embosses a mark upon a band of paper 
carried forward by wheelvvork. 1878 M. Foster Physiol. 
hi. iii. § 1. 451 A very light style attached to the incus or 
stapes is made to wxiteon a travelling surface. x88x Nature 
20 Oct. 582/2 A style concentric with the shaft presses lightly 
against a compound sheet of tracing and carbonised paper 
attached to the under side of the table. 

6. gen. A fixed pointer, pin, or finger for indi- 
cating a point or position. Cf. Stylus 4. 

*S55 Eden Decades (Arb.) 390 We must taiy vntyll the 
poynt or style of the clocke do exactly come to the poynt of 
sum houre. 1594 Blundcvil Exerc., Mercators Globes 
(1597) 209 A little round Squire of brasse,..the head or stile 
whereof is to shew the shadow of the Sunne being set v^on 
the Globe. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. in. 76 Placing 
tbei ein two stiles or needles composed of the same steele, 
touched with the same Loadstone, and at the same point. 
1664 Evelyn tr. Preart's Parallel Archil, etc. 152 The 
Style is a streight Ruler, one end wheieofisfixt in the center 
of the said Circle, the other end moves about at pleasure, so 
as that it may be easily transfer’d and directed from one 
division of the Circle to another, 

7 . The pin, rod, or triangular plate which forms 
the gnomon of a sun-dial. 

*577-87 Harrison England 11. vi. *71/1 in Holinshcd, 
Among the Persians onelie the king dined when the sunne 
was at the highest, and shadow of the stile at the shortest. 
1594 Blundevil Exerc,, Descr. Tables of Sines (1597) 52 b, 
Thatshadowe is called Vmbra. versa, which proceedeth uom. 
some right style or pearch being thrust into a wall or post 
standing right vp, and not leaning. 165* J* White Rich 
Cabinet (1677) 44 The Stile may be made of a thin Iron 
plate, and cemented in, or of a stifle wire. 1764 J. Fergu- 
son Lett. 197 The edge of the plane by which the time of 
the day is found, is called the stile of the dial. *834 Mrs. 
Somerville Convex . Phys. Sci. xiii. 104 Ihe shadow of the 
stile of a dial. 1868 Lockyer Elem. Asiron, § 402. 193 In 
practice,.. all we want is a projection called a style, paiallel 
to the earth's axis,, .and a dial, 
to. defined as a line. 

1690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 704 Draw the Line CF for the 
Axis, or Stile of your Dial. 1704 J. Harris Lex. fcchti. I, 
Style, in Dyalling, is that Line whose Shadow on the Plane 
of the Dyal, shews the true Hour- Line. This is always 
supposed to be a part of the Axis of the_ Earth, and there- 
fore must always be so placed, as that with its two extreme 
Points it shall respect the two Poles of the World, and with 
its Upper-end, the elevated Pole, This Line is the Upper- 
edge of the Cock, Gnomon, or Index. 

8. Bot. A narrowed prolongation of the ovary, 
which, when present, supports the stigma at its apex. 

x68a S. Gilbert Florists. Vade-Mecum (1702) 122 The 
flowers . . opening into five fair broad leaves, with a stile and 
small threds in the middle of a Saffron colour. 1691 Ray 
Creation 1. (1692) 92 The figure of the Stile and Seed-vessel. 
*784 J. King Cook's 3rd Voy. vl vi. III. 335 From the centre 
of the flower rises astyleof a triangular form, and obtuse at 
the end. *87* Oliver Elem. Bot. 1. i. 9 In many plants the 
stalk of the stigma isof considerable length, , .whether long 
or short, however, it is called a style. 

8. Ent. a. A slender bristle-like process in the 
anal region, to. The bristle or seta of the antenna 
of a dipter. 

1826 Kirby & Sf. Entomol. III. xxxm. 392 Sty It (the 
Styles). Rigid, exarticulate, long and narrow anal organs. 
Ex. Staphylinus. *895 D. Sharp Insects 1. 238 The ninth 
pair [of abdominal appendages).. form the ventral styles. 
Ibid, n. 442 The part of the antenna beyond the scape is 
called the ‘flagellum’,' an appendage of the flagellum is 
called ‘arista’ when bristle-like, when thicker ‘style . 

10 . Zool, A small slender pointed process or 


art j a stylet. 

*851 Woodward Molhtsca 67 Octopodidm:.. shell repre. 
snted by two shoit styles, encysted in the substance of the 
antle. 1875 Huxley in Entycl. Brit, I. 762/1 There are 
ve digits in the manus of the Anura ; but the pollex is 
idimentary, being represented only by a cartilaginous or 
iore or less ossified style. 1876 — in Nature 11 May 34/e 
horse-like animal.. with three toes, ..but having, in addi- 
on, a little style of bone on the outer side of the fore foot, 
to. A sponge-spicule pointed at one end. 

1870 H. N. Moseley Notes Nat. ‘ Challenger ‘ 530 The 
.tyle, 1 a lod of the calcareous skeleton, which in many 
sneia of Stylasteridse acts as a support to the mouth-beai - 
S polyp within its pore. 18S8W. J. Sollas in Challenger 
ep. XXV. p. lviii, When the single actine is strongylaie 
; the origin and oxeate at the termination the term stj le is 
ied without qualification. 

1 j U. A post, stake, nonce-use (tr. L, stilus). 

*579 Hake Nevues out o/Powles (1872) G ij, Emending. . to 
seuer places by themselues, with styles and parting stakes. 
109 Holland A mm. Marcell. xxm. iii. 222 When as. .a 
iund stone is put into the sling, foure luslie young men. . 


STYLE. 

II. [Developed in L. from sense I.] Writing; 
mamier of writing (hence also of speaking), 
f 12. A written work or works ; literary com- 
position ; in later use occas. a composition spoken 
or sung. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M 31293 pe stile o matheu, watei it was, 
And win j>e Utter 0 lucas. c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Pei oy 
Soc.) 87 As seynt Jerom reheisithe in his style. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems lxxxiv. 22 And sen thir clarkis hes writtin m 
thair stylis To joungar folk and thair auccessioum *508 — 
Goldyn Targe 68 N ohcht thou, [H]omer, als fair ns thou 
coud wryte, For all th'ne 01 nate stilis so perfj'te. 1579 \V. 
Wilkinson Confut. Pam. Love To Rdr. *iiij b, Against 
whose opinions my whole stile and writyng is especially 
directed. 1579 Spens6U Sheph. Cal. Jan. 10 Well couth he 
tune his pipe, and frame his stile. 1595 Latrine v, iv, 200 
Addresse your eares to heare a inournfull stile 1 
+ b. An inscription or legend. Obs. 

c 1322 Earl Northumb. Househ.-Bk. (1770) 199 And a Still 
on the Hede of every Quarter of the Parcellis that is pro- 
vided forre. 1640 Sandys Christs Passion [ iv. no The 
Governour intreating to take down That glorious Stile [the 
superscription on the Cioss], 1689 Luttrell Brief Eel. I. 
502 There is a new great seal made, with this stile round 
it : Willielmus 3. et Maria 2 [etc,]. 

t o. An entry, clause, or section in a legal 
document. Also ?the heading or introductoiy 
formula of a will, a writ, or other document. Obs. 

1570-6 Lambarde Peranib, Kent (1826) 193 Without shew- 
ing for what auncient service, .the same Rent grew due and 
payable, as in the first stile or entrie is expressed. 1619 De- 
positions Bk. Archdeaconries Essex 4 - Colchester 103 b, 
Robert Wistocke. .had begun to write the stileofthe will, But 
went no farther. 1648-9 White lock Mem. (1853) 11 . 492 
That the name of any one particular person should not Be 
inserted as the style of any common writ. 

13. The manner of expression characteristic of a 
particular writer (hence of an orator), or of a 
literary group or period ; a writer’s mode of ex- 
pression considered in regard to clearness, effective- 
ness, beauty, and the like. 

t In frankis stile (quot. 1330) : in the Fiench language. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. Wace (Rolls) 16705 (Petyt MS.) 
Peis of Langtoft. .On fiankis stile pis stone wiote. c 1386 
Chaucer Clerk's T, iog2 Thei fm e petrak wt iteth This storie. 
which with heigh stile he enditeth. 1412-20 Lydg. Citron. 
Troy 1. 3090 After fie inaner of my lude stile, c 1440 Prornp. 
Para. 475/z Style, forme of indytynge, or spekynge or 
wrytynge, stilus. 1517 H. Watson Ship 0/ Fools Ai gt. A j, 
In facyle sentence and famylyer style, a 1548 Hall Citron., 
Edw. IV. 227 A letter of diffiance, bothe for the stile & the 
jiennyng excellently endited. 1609 B. Jonson Epiccene 11. 
ii, So shee may censure Poets, and Authors, and stiles, and 
compare ’hem. 1721 Swift Let. Yng, Genii. Holy Orders 
Wks. 1898 III. 201 Proper words in proper places, make the 
tt ue definition of a style. 1728 Law Serious C. vii, (1732) 96 
She will sometimes read a hook of Piety, .if it is much com- 
mended for stile and language, <11817 T. Dwight Trav. 
(1821) I. 510 The Boston style is a phrase, proverbially used 
..to denote a florid, pompous manner of writing. 1845 
Pattison Ess. (1889) 1 . 13 St. Gregory of Tours has no style, 
barely grammar. 1870 R us kin Led. AH iii. 68 No man is 
worth reading to form your style, who does not mean what 
he says. 2889 Swinburne Stud. B. Jonson 174 The incom- 
parable style of Mi. Ruskin. 

b. Used for : A good, choice or fine style. 

*589 Pappt w. Hatchet (1844) 17 All this is but bad English, 
when wilt thou come to a stile ? 

14. In generalized sense : Those features of lite- 
rary composition which belong to form and expres- 
sion rather than to the substance of the thought or 
matter expressed. Often used for : Good or fine 
style. 

1S77 Harrison England Ep. Ded., I neuer made any 
choise of stile, or picked wordes. c 1618 E, Bolton Hypcr- 
crit. iv. § 1 Language and Style, the Coat and Appaiel of 
matter. *713 Steele Englishur. No. 7. 46 The Rules of 
Method, ana the Propriety of Thought and Stile. 1749 
Chhsterp. Let. to Son 24 Nov., Style is the dress of 
thoughts. 184a De Quincey Lang. Wks. 1858 IX. 93 It 
is certain that style, or. .the management of language, , . is 
able., to yield a separate intellectual pleasure quite apait 
from the interest of the subject ticated. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. Iii. I. 331 Some cultivated rhetoric with such 
assiduity and success that their discourses are still justly 
valuedas models of style. 187s Jowbtt Plato (ed. 2) IV. 121 
The Parmenides in point of style is one of the best of the 
Platonic writings. 

15. A manner of discourse, or tone of speaking, 
adopted in addressing others or in ordinary con- 
versation. 

1567 Turberv. Spit. etc. 77 Stop vp thine eaies this Syren 
to beguile, ..be sure To lend no eare vnto hir flattring stile. 
1614 Bacon Charge touching Duels 28 No man tooke him- 
selfe fowled by them [sc. teproaches], but tooke them but for 
breath, and the stile of an enemy. 2667-8 Plpys Diary 23 
Feb., But here talking, he did discourse in this stile: ‘We , 
and * We all along, 1 will not give any money ’ [etc.] *722 
Swift Cond. Allies 32 This hath been the Style of late 
Years; which whoever introduced among us, they have 
taught our Allies to speak after them. *722 Wodrow Hist. 
Stiff. Ch. Scot. II. 362 When Threats moved him very little, 
some othere of them changed their Stile, and calmly asked 
him, What is the Reason you will not comply as your elder 
Brother hath done. 1791 Boswell Johnson an. 2768, May, 
He talked in his usual style with a rough contempt of popu- 
lar liberty. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. in. 907 To a new style 
his reverence rashly took j Loud grew his voice, to threat’n- 
ing swell’d his look. 2832 Greville Mem. (1874) II. 289 
Able as he is, he has adopted a tone and style.. unusual on 
the Episcopal bench. 2873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 5 The 
Athenian talks to the two others., in the style of a master 
discoursing to his scholars. 
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STYLE. 


f 16. A form of words, phrase, or formula, by 
which a particular idea or thought is expressed. 

1394 T. B. La Printaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 571 Neuerthelesse 
wee meane according to the stile of the holy scriptures, that 
liee [etc]. *642 D. Roglrs Naanian 589 To use Saint 
lames his stile.. saving, If God will blesse it, it shall heale. 
1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 11. Disc, viii, 60 Every sinner 
in the stile of Scripture is a fool. 2633 T. Watson Art 
Div. Content m. vii. (1668) 42 Tpse dixit was enough among 
Pythagoras his Scholars ; Be it enacted, is the Royal Style. 
1634 H. L’Estrangu Chas. I (1655)4 In the stile of the 
Com t he [James I,] went for Gi eat Britain's Solomon. *720 
Prideaux Orig. Tithes i. 9 The Stile and Phrase of the 
Text plainly speaks of it as such. 2736 Butler A nal. 1. iii. 
64 The eastern Stile would be literally applicable to him, 
that all People, Nations, and Languages should serve him. 

17. Scots Law. The authorized form for drawing 
up a deed or instrument. 

c 2480 Henryson Sheep Dog 8 Forby the vse,_and cours, 
and commoun style On this maner maid his Citatioun. 2490 
Muttim. de Metros (Bannatyne Club) 600 In Joe sikkyrast 
foime & styill of obligatioune wsyt.. within the Realme. 
1383 Sc. Acts Jos. P/T1814) III. 377/2 That euerie writtair 
subset ibe his name on pe bak of pc signatour or lettre as 
allowit be him That it is writtin according to pc ordiner stile 
and forme. *697 G. Dallas (/Me) System of Stiles, as now 
Practicable within the Kingdom of Scotland. 2708 J. 
Spottiswoode Introd. Stile of IVrits (1727) 28 When the 
Bond of Provision is made by a Father, in favours of his 
whole Children, the Stile is thus. I A. for the paternal Love 
and fatherly Affection that I have and bear to B, C, &c. my 
lawful Children, by these Presents [etc.]. 2862 Hendry 
(title) Styles of Deeds and Instruments. .Second Edition. 

b. In generalized sense : Legal technicality of 
language or construction ; as in words or clauses 
of style. 

2743 Kames Dec is. Crt. Scss. 1730-sa (1799) 75 The extent 
of the obligation is to be gathered iiom the nature of the 
tiansaction, lather than from clauses of style slightly or im- 
perfectly framed. 1763-8 Erskinb Inst. Law Scot. in. it. 
§ 1 Thetr verbornnt ofligatio, to the forming of which it be- 
hoved both parties to utter certain verba solennia, or words 
of style. 191a Black & Chrystal Life IV. R. Smith yi. 237 
Libels were drawn up in the old ratiocinative form, bristling 
with words of style and verbosities of all kinds. 

18. A legal, official, or honorific title ; the proper 
name or recognized appellation of a person, family, 
trading firm, etc. ; the ceremonial designation of 
a sovereign, including his various titles and the 
enumeration of iris dominions. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 2608a He es na godd ne godds sun, of 
him we knau Be stile, c 2422 Hoccleve De Ref. Princ. 
2832 He Jsat noble is of blode, and a lorde In stile. 2424 
Dede is worchyng 1 15 in 26 Pol. Poems 59 To ffraunce kyng 
Edwarde had queryle, Hit was his kynde heritage ; And *e 
han he same style. C1470 Henry Wallace ix. 87 The Reae 
Reffayr that call him in his still. 2343-4 Act 35 Hen. VIII , 
c. 3 (title) The Bill for the Kinges Stile. _ 2625 Bacon Ess., 
Prophecies (Arb.) 537 The Kings Stile, is now no mote of 
England, but of Bntaine. 2639 Fuller Holy War iii. x. 
(1640) 126 King Richard, with some of his succeeding English 
Kings wore the title of J erusalem in their style. 2667 Mil- 
ton P. L. 11. 31a Or these Titles now Must we renounce, 
and changing stile be call'd Princes of Hell ? 2738 Payne's 
Universal Chron. 29 July-5 Aug. 141/x A Grant.. of the 
dignity of an Earl of the said kingdom, by the name, stile 
and title of Earl of Wandesford, in the county of Kilkenny. 
2796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 232 Articles of Confederation . . 
in which they took the style of ‘The United States of 
America.’ 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. x. II. 667 The title 
of king of Franco, assumed by the conqueror of Cressy, was 
not omitted in the loyal style. 2863 H. Cox Instit. lit. viii. 
713 Conferring the whole Admiralty jurisdiction.. on one 
person, under the style of High Admiral. 1863 M. Arnold 
Ess. Crit. Pref. p. xiv, My native modesty is such, that I 
have always been shy of assuming the honourable style of 
Professor. *886 Law Rep. Weekly Notes 198/1 The covenant 
was., that he would not use a particular name or style in 
trade. *9x3 Times 13 Sept. 17/6 Partnerships Dissolved.. . 
P. Lawford and P. W, Billing, ..under the style of A. S. 
Wilson and Co. 

b. gen. Any distinguishing or qualifying title, 
appellation, or denomination. Now rare or Obs. 

c 1400 Piigr. Sowle iv. xx. (Caxton 2483) 67 And eke of 
moder hast thou lost the style. *308 Kennedie J'lyting w. 
Dunbar 282 Wallace, . callit Corspatrick tratour be bis style. 
a 2392 Greene Jos. IV, u £, The name of father, and the 
style of friend. 2603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vi. § 2 The one 
carrying the stile of a Manufacture, and the other of a lawe, 
decree, or Councell. 1611 Middleton fit Docker Roaring 
Girl K 4, A ruffler is my stile, my title, my profession. 2632 
Heywood and Pt. Fair Maid of West 1. C2 b, T’imposeon 
me The hatefull stile and blot of pandarisme, That ain a 
Gentleman. 1646S1R T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. iii. 10 Their 
soberest adversaries have ever afforded them the stile of 
fooles and mad men. 1673 Penn Chr. Quaker vii. Wks. 
1726 L 542 Which excellent Principles . . do wot thily deserve, 
in my Esteem, the Stile of Divinity. 172* Swift Coud. 
Allies 30 The Style of Maritime Powers, by which our 
Allies, in a sort of contemptuous manner, usually couple us 
with the Dutch. *74* Young Nt. Th. iv. 788 A Christian 
is the highest stile of man. 

HI. Manner, fashion. 

flB. A method or custom of performing actions 
or functions, esp. one sanctioned by usage or law. 
Style of court \ see quot. 1726 . Obs. 

. «* 43 ° PUgr. Lyf Manhode in, xxxi, (1869) 252 But whan 
j wole, J>e style 3 baue, and hippe a while bi lesinges and 
lymge. 2330 Palsgr. 276/1 Style a processe, stile. *333 
Stewart Cron. Scot. 11 . 10 Tua Iegatis he lies send.. To 
execute the law in Romane stylis. 2349 Registr. Aberdon. 
(Maitl, Club) I. 434. Togyddyr with seruice in ostijng and 
vthir generall raidis furneist pairto efter be forme and styill 
of J>e schyir. *647 Clarendon Hist. Red. 1. § ao According 
to the style of that Couit and the slow progress in all things 
of ceremony, vjtx Stryfe Eccl. Mem. (1822) I. 1. 145 He 


did an act against the custom and com mon st) le of the Com t. 
2726 Ayliffe Parergon 193 The Style of Court is properly 
the Practice observ’d by any Court in its way of Proceed- 
ing. 1773 Goldsai. She stoops to Cong. ir. i, I like to give 
them a heal ty leception in the old style at my gate. 

t b. A particular manner of life or behaviour. 

c 2412 Hocclcve De Reg, Princ. 4024 Allas 1 pat Kynges 
nobleye Turne schulde into style of tiiannye 1 Ibid. 4516 
[addressing a miser] Thus may thy style hkned be to thefte. 

■j* c. ? Outward demeanour. Obs. 

2396 Spenser F. Q. iv, ii. 29 Ne certes can that friendship 
lone endure, How euer gay and goodly bo the style, 'lhat 
doth ill cause or euill end enure. 

1 20. Condition with regard to external circum- 
stances. Obs. 

c 1450 Holland Howlat 658 The stern Empriouris Style 
thus staitly lestord is. Ibid. 709 Quhar sic statis will steir, 
thar stylis till ostend, 5e wait all woischip and welth dayly 
induiis. c 2480 Henryson Robene >5- Makync 57 Robene, 
I stand in sic a styli [rimes quliyle, begyle]; I sient, and pat 
full sair. 

21. A particular mode or form of skilled con- 
st! uclion, execution, or production; the manner in 
which a woik of art is executed, regarded as 
characteristic of the individual artist, or of liis 
time and place ; one of the modes recognized in 
a particular art as suitable for the production of 
beautiful or skilful work. 

2706 Art of Painting (vj^) 63 When a curious person has 
well consider’d the different pictures of a master, and has 
form’d a perfect idea of his stile. 2728 Chambers Cycl., 
Style, in Music, the manner of Singing and Composing. 
Thus we say, the Style of the Charissimi, of Lully, of Lam. 
bert ; the Style of the Italians, the French, the Spaniaids, &c. 
2743 Francis tr, Hor., Odes 111. i. 61 On Columns, rais’d in 
modern Style. 2763 J. Brown Poetry <$- Mas. xii. 210 It 
[Modem Chuich Music] is infected with the same Puerility 
of Stile, with their Opera Airs. 1777 Robertson Hist. 
Amer, (1778 ) II. vii. 286 The hardest Egyptian stile, stiff 
and imperfect as it was, is more elegant [than that of Mevi- 
can painting], 2802 Fuseli Lett. Paint, ii. 69 Michael 
Angelo lived to see the electric shock which his design and 
style had given to art. 2822 Crabbe Tales v. 533 The shin- 
ing tables, curiously inlaid, Were all iii comfortless proud 
style display’d. *832 G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries I. 
84 At Lausanne we only stopped for dinner (which we ob- 
tained in sufficiently bad style at the Lion d'Or). 2838 
Hingeston Capgrave's Chron. (Rolls) p. xxvi, The style of 
the writing corresponds very closely with that of those MSS, 
ofCapgrave which are known.. to have been written by his 
own hand. 2865 Nat. Hist. Rev. 338 The * style ’ in which 
the book has been produced is excellent. 19x0 Encycl. 
Brit. II. 28/1 British manufacturers are building [fishing-] 
rods after the American style. 

b. In generalized sense. Often used for : Beauty 
or loftiness of style. 

1802 Fuseli in Barry, etc. Led. Paint. (1848) 381 The few 
nudities which he [Fra Bartolomeo] allowed himself to ex- 
hibit show sufficient intelligence and still more style. 

c. A definite type of architecture, distinguished 
by special characteristics of structure or ornamen- 
tation. Often with prefixed designation, as the 
Grecian, Gothic, Italian , Romanesque style’, the 
Norman, Early English, Decorated, Perpendicular , 
Tuitor, Renaissance, Palladian style-, and the like. 

1777 Dalrymple Trav. Sp. 4 Port, cxxxiii, A very hand- 
some church.. in the Gothic stile. *817 Rickman Styles 
Engl. Archit. 46 The first or Norman style. Ibid. 56 Ihe 
Second, or Early English Style. Ibid. 71 The Third, or 
Decorated English Style. 1838 Civil Eng. ft Arch. Jrnl. 
1 . 157 The beauties or defects of either the Egyptian, Gre- 
cian, Roman, or Gothic style. 1874 Mickleth waite Mod. 
Par. Churches 232 A man can no moie invent a new stylo 
than he can invent a new language, a 1878 Sir G. Scott 
Led. Archit. I. 6 Each age had its architectural style dis- 
tinctly and strongly marked. 

d. Printing. The rules and methods, m regard 
to typography, display, etc., observed in a par- 
ticular printing-office. 

2872 Amer. Encycl. Printing (ed. Ringwalt) 451 It is 
highly important for a compositor to thoroughly familiarize 
himself with the style of the office in which he is employed, 
as well as the style adopted for any special work. Ibid., 
After a compositor bas been at an office for years, where, 
habituated to the style of the house, he sets up words m 
type as follows. x8g4 Amer. Did. Printing, etc. 530 Most 
printing-offices have their own particular^ method in the 
matter of display, spelling, &c., and this is known as the 
style of the house. 

e. Calico pi tilting, (a) See quot, 1844 . (p) Any 
of the various methods in use for producing the 
coloured design. 

1844 G. Dodd Textile Manuf, ii. 58 Among calico-printers 
the term pattern is applied to disposition of forms, while 
style is applied to disposition of colours. *874 Crookes 
Dyeing fy Calico-Printing 566 The madder styles^ havener 
a long time played the most important part in calico-punt- 
ing. 2892 Arlidge Dis. Occupations 523 T he art of dyeing 
is one characterised by very diverse methods, or, as they 
are called, ‘styles'. _ 

22. A kind, sort, or type, as determined by 
manner of composition or construction, or by out- 
ward appearance. 

1794 Mrs. Radcuffe Myst. Udolpko xxxii, Of the latter 
style of countenance.. were those of the peasant and his 
wife. *797 Jane Austen Sense 4 Sensib. xxxiii, Theie was 
something in her style of beauty to please them [i.e. menj 
particularly, 1836 Dickens Sk. Boz, Visit Newgale, Ihe 
former [murderer].. exhibiting a style of head and set of 
features, which might have afforded sufficient moral grounds 
for his execution at any time. 2849 N. Brit. Rev. XI. 479 
Emilia Wyndbam is a complete example of the style of novel 
in which Mrs. Marsh is qualified to succeed. 1899 Allouit s 
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Sysf. Med. VII. 659 The ‘stjle’ of the symptoms, as I am 
in the habit of calling it 

b. Irani/. Said predicatively of a peison or 
thing: What suits (a person’s) taste; the ‘ soit’ 
that (a person or set of persons) would choose or 
approve. 

1811 Miss L. M. Hawkins C'tess # Gcrtr. I. 358 Had he 
continued to live en gargen , his own Chariot, little less 
weight than a faimer’s loaded waggon, with gilt spiings.. 
would have been his style. 1880 1 Ouida' Moths 1. 143 She 
is not the style of the nay at all, you know. 

+ e .In a., style . (a) Of a (specified) kind ; 
(made) on a certain scale, (b) In a (good or bad) 
condition as regards health, mode of life, etc. Obs. 

1772 Test Filial Duty II. 24 Everything heie is in a great 
stile 1 I shall hence forward look on the middle part ot 
England as the miniature of nature. 1789 Charlotte 
Smith Ethelinde II. 269 By all accounts he's in a bad style. 
He was always, I thought, a giddy unpromising boy. Ibid. 
III. s Nor should I have thrown away a thought on this 
[lady], had not she had the leputation of an undei standing 
in asuperioi style. Ibid. 264 My houses are all in a fine style. 

23. Manner of executing a task or performing an 
action or operation. Often with reference to 
athletics, lacing, games : The manner of action of 
a particular performer, racehorse, etc. 

1774 Burke Sp. Ainer. Tax . Wks. 1792 I. 551 To repeal 
by a denial of our right to tax in the preamble, .would have 
cut, in the hetoic style, the Gordian knot with a sword. 
1815 J. Smith Panorama Set. <$■ Art II. *57 The bold ad- 
venturer ascended fiom Belvidere Grounds, Dublin,.. and 
in a gradual and majestic style left the shores of Ireland. 
18x9 i* 1 bond. Gass. (1820) No. 17629. 1670/1 That the service 
entrusted to him has been executed in a stile most ci editable 
to the piofessional skill of the Major-General himself. 1833 
Hr. Martineau Tale of Tyne i. 11 A barge was coming up 
in fine style. 1823 Q. Rev. XLIX. 382 The style in which 
he [a horse] ran, his nose almost sweeping the giound. *879 
Proctor Rough Ways (1880)159 They row in a style, which 
without being actually identical with that of the London 
waterman, resembles it in all essential lespects. 1879 Oxf. 
St Ceunb. Undergrad. Jrnl. 13 Mar. 291/2 If his staying 
powers can be ti usted he is perhaps the best man in the 
boat, his style being very good. *891 B. Haute First Rant. 
Tasajara x, It was like you to.. say all those mean, silly 
things to dad, . , in your regular looney style. 

b. Used absol, for : Good or fine style. 

1864 Times 21 Mar. g/6 Mr. Hawkshaw, in speaking for 
the Cambridge crew, said they had been beaten by style. 

24. A mode of deportment or behaviour ; a mode 
or fashion of life, esp. in regard to expense, dis- 
play, etc. 

*770 C. Jenner Placid Man lit. iv. 1. 163 He found Lady 
Clayton in a very high stile of passion, a 1775 Hobie Noble 
xv. in Child Ballads IV. 3 Then Hobie Noble is that deer ; 
I wat he carries the style fu hie 1 *780 New Newgate Cal. 
V.i6x Living in the stile of a gentleman. 1788 Mrs. Hughes 
Henry <$■ Isab. III. 66 An opportunity of marrying in such 
a manner as would enable her to live in a certain style, 
among a certain class. C1789 Gibbon Antobiog. Misc. Wks. 
1796 1. 117 Between the expensive style of Pans and of Italy 
it was piudent to interpose some months of tranquil sim- 
plicity. 1792 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life Writ. (1832) 
I. 374 The society is noisy and in bad style. *798 Sophia 
Lee Canterb. T., Young Lady's T. II. 14 [He] had already 
brought home an immense fortune from the East, and was 
now to return in a high style. 1814 Scorr Wav. lxii. r 1 
That gentleman, .lived in what is called great style. 1816 
Remarks Eng. Manners 87, I was convinced by their style 
that any oveiture on my part would be deemed an intrusion. 
1825 Lamb Lepus Papers v. Wks. 1903 I. 278 What a style 
you do live in I what elegant curtains 1 1847 C. Bronte 
Jane Eyre xv, I began the process of ruining myself in the 
received style, like any other spoony. 1885 'E. Garrett' 
At any Cost xiii. 246, I don't say your Miss Chrissie did 
anything in that style, but she lost her place here through 
her carryings on. 189a E. Reeves Homeward Bound 270 
So we left in great style, with bands playing and soldiers 
presenting arms. 

b. Used absol. for : Fashionable air, appearance, 
deportment, etc. 

_ 1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. viii. (i860) 176 Style, .consists 
in certain fashions, or certain eccentricities, or certain man- 
ners, of certain people, in certain situations, and possessed 
of a certain share of fashion or importance. 1835 Willis 
Pencillings I. xxv. 175 A plain German city, with little or 
no pretensions to style. 1848 Ald. Smith Ckr. Tadpole 
xxvi. 233 An evident wish to throw a little style into their 
costume. 1885 Howells bid. Summer ii. 16 The Tefined 
and indefinite perfume which exhaled from the ensemble of 
her silks, her laces, and her gloves, like an odoi ous version of 
that otherwise impalpable quality which women call style. 

c. In style-, splendidly, showily, according to 
fashionable requirements. Also f in a style. 

1781 W. Blane Ess. Hunting (1788) 31 note , All other 
kind of Hounds aie now entirely laid aside by those who 
affect to hunt in style. 178a Miss Burney Cecilia iv. ii, 
We began with cotillons, and finished with country dances. 
It was the most elegant thing you ever saw in your life { 
everything quite in a style. 1807 Sporting Mag. XXIX. 23 
Every gentfeman who perambulates Bond-street and the 
Steyne in style. 1835 Dickens Sk. Boz, Pull. Dinners , 
The driver., —no doubt that you may do the thing in 
style — turns a deaf ear to your earnest entreaties to be set 
down at the coiner. *874 Ruskin Fors Clav. IV. 39 This 
is what the modem British public thinks is ‘living in 
style '. 

d. transf. Attractive quality (in a thing). 

1897 Daily News 18 Mar. 8/7 They found that the beer 
had 1 more style,’ as it was called, when there was a certain 
admixture of foreign barley. 

25. A particular mode or fashion of costume. 

18x4 Jane Austen Mansf. Park xxiv, Abetter style of 

dress. 1833 Ht. Martineau Brooke Farm viii, His daugh- 
ters look very well in their better style of dress, i860 Draper 


3 Clothier 1 . 129/1 The diess is of the style called in Paris, 
the robe Imptratrice. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt xvi, Got 
up, both inside and out, as candidates in the style of the 
period. 1891 Truth 10 Dec. 1240/2 The front was all white 
satin, made in Empire style. 

26. A person’s characteristic bearing, demeanour, 
or manner, esp. as conducing to beauty or striking 
appearance. 

1826 Disraeli Viv. Grty v. xv, Most amusing, delightful 
girl, gieat style 1 1861 Mrs. H. Wood Shadow ofAshlydyat 
1. ii, I do not see much beauty in Charlotte Pam. I do not 
like her style. 1870 Dickens E. Drood iv, Mr. Sapsea is 
very proud of this, and of his voice, and of his style. 1869 
Mrs. Stowe Oldtown Folks vi. (1870) 61 Theie are some 
very homely women who have a style that amounts to 
something like beauty. 

IV. 27. A mode of expressing dates. Chiefly , 
Either of the two methods of dating that have 
been current in the Christian world, since the 
introduction of the Gregorian calendar in 1582 : 
viz., the New Style (abbreviated N.S.), which is 
the result of the Gregorian reform, and the Old 
Style (O.S.) which follows the unreformed calendar. 
The New Style is occasionally called the Roman 
Style , and the Old Style the English Style . In 
historical dates earlier than 1582 , however, Roman 
Style, as used by modern writers, means only that 
the year mentioned is to be understood as begin- 
ning on 1 Jan. 

The Julian calendar was based on the assumption that the 
tropical year consisted of 365I days. In order that the 
average calendar year should have this length, it was pro- 
v ided that the normal year should con tain 365 days, hut every 
fourth year 366 days. Down to a.d. 1582 the Julian calendar 
continued to be used by all Christian nations. In calendars 
and almanacs, the year began on 1 Jan. (like the Roman 
consular year) ; but for oidinary purposes the time of begin, 
ning the year was different in different places : in England, 
after some fluctuations, the beginning of the legal year was 
fixed for 25 March. After the adoption of the Christian era, 
the leap years were those whose number a.d. (reckoned fiom 
1 Jan.) was divisible by 4. 

The Julian estimate of 365$ days for the length of the 
tropical year was too gieat by about 11 minutes, an error 
which amounts to one day in about xeB yeais. Hence in 
1581 the date of 21 March for the vernal equinox, assumed 
since the early 4th c. in the rule for computing Easter, was 
10 days too late. To remedy this inconvenience, and to 
prevent its iccuirence, Pope Gregory XIII, acting on the 
advice of the Jesuit Clavius and other eminent astronomers, 
oidained that in a.d. 1582 the day after 4 Oct. should be 
reckoned as is Oct., and that in future the years which had 
a number ending in two cyphers should not be leap years 
unless the number were divisible by 400. The Julian date 
of t Jan. for the beginning of the year was retained. The 
difference between the old and new calendars continued to 
be 10 days until 1700 (the first disputed leap-yeai), when it 
became 11 days: in 1800 it became 12 days, and in 1900 
13 days, from which there will be no further increase till 2100. 

The Gregorian calendar (so called from the name of the 
Pope) was speedily, adopted in all Roman Catholic countries, 
while the other nations of Europe adhered to their traditional 
reckoning. In the 17th and z8tn centuries, it was often found 
necessary to state whether a date was according to Old or 
New Style, or to give both datings. As the nations which 
accepted the reform usually began the year on 1 Jan,, not, 
as in England, on 25 Mar., thei e was for the Match quarter (in 
addition to the other difference) a discrepancy in the number 
of the year between the Old Style and New Style dates. 

In England and Scotland the Gregorian calendar was 
established by the Act 24 Geo. II, c. 23 (1751), which pro- 
vided that the year 1752 and all future years should begin 
on r Jan. instead of 25 Mar, (in Scotland this rule had been 
adopted in 1600), that the day after 2 Sep. 1752 should be 
reckoned the 14 Sep., and that the leformed rule for leap 
year should in future be followed. Ireland followed in 1788. 
The use of New Style is now universal throughout the 
Christian world with the exception of certain countries of 
the Greek Church ; in Russia it was officially adopted by 
the 1 evolutionary government in roi8. 

The use of stilus for 1 mode of dating 1 was current in 
med.L., as a specific application of the sense ‘usage 1 (cf. 
19 above). In France the expression New Style ( nopveau 
style ) had been curient before the time of the Gregorian 
reform, with leference to the change in the beginning of 
the year from Easter to 1 Jan., which took place in that 
country in 1563. 

[1589 : cf. Stilo novo]. 1590 Wotton Life $ Lett , (1907) 
1 . 239 Written the xxv of September, 1590, style of England. 
1615 Cocks Diary 18 June (Hakl. Soc.) I. ix, I receved a 
letter from Jorge Durois, dated in Langasaque, le 22nd of 
J une, new stile. 16x7 Moryson /tin. 1. 63 The ninth of Sep. 
tember, after the old stile (for the new style is vsed in Poland) 

I tooke my iourney to Crakaw. x 6 u$ Docum. Intpeachm, 
Buckltm. (Camden) 160 The eight and twentieth day of this 
presente moneth of March, Ola Stile of England. 1664 Sir 
R. Fanshawe Let. in Mem. Lady Fanshawe (1829) 329 
Madrid, Wednesday, theisth June, 1664, English Style. 1674 
Moxon Tutor Astron. 11. (ed. 3) 84, I look in the Calender 
of Old Stile for June x. 1678 Trial of Coleman 28 In the 
month of April oTd stile, May new stile. 1712 Budgell Sped. 
No. 395 r 3 Telling me she looked upon the Month as, then 
out, for that she had all along reckoned by the Nejr Style. 
1716 Mar Jrnl. in Patten Hist. Rebell. (1717) 260 It was 
about the middle of December (our Style) before he could 
reach Dunkirk. 1753 in Wilkins Polit. Ballads. (x86o) II. 311 
In seventeen hundred and fifty three The Style it was chang’d 
to Popery. 1609 R. Langford Introd. Trade 35 Russia Is . . 
the only country in which bills are dated by the Old-Style. 
1829 S. Shaw S - fordsh. Potferief < vi. 137 At the time of 
altering the Style, in 1732. z86» L. F. Simpson Autob. 
Chas. V, p. v, Where he was horn on February 24, _ 1500, ac- 
cording to Roman Style. 1W9 Froude Caesar xx ti. 387 The 
9th ot August, old style [le. according to the pre- Julian 
reckoning], or towards the end of May by real time, Cassar 
had [etc.]. 


*!I b. transf. (in nonce uses). 

_ 1741) Fielding Tom Jones xv. Ii, Then they pai ted to diess, 
it being now past three in the morning, or to reckon by the 
old style, in the afternoon. 1755 J. Shebbeare Lydia (1769) 
II. 80 By which manner of computation he was but fifty m 
his style, and sixty in that of all others. 

V. 28. Comb., as style-like adj. ; (in sense 8 ) 
style-flag , -flap ; style-book, ( a ) a book containing 1 
‘ styles ’ of writs, etc., according to Scots law (see 
1 7) » W U.S. a book containing the methods and 
regulations observed in a particular printing-office 
(W. 1911). 

1708 J. Spottiswoode Introd. Stile of Writs Pref. (1727) 
a 6 b, I have thought fit to communicate the Scheme of a 
'■Stile-book, form’d by James Hay of Carribber for the Use 
of the Gentlemen educated in his Writing-Chamber. 1873 
Burton Hist. Scot. V.lviL 178 A narrative of the method 
of the deed has a certain old quaintness that may relieve it 
of the stiffness of the modern style-book. 1815 Kirby & 
Sr. Eniomol. (1816) I. ix. 295 The petal-like expansion or 
’style-flag [in Iris]. 1907 Scott Elliot Romance PI. Life 
197 In Mimulus the ’'style-flaps close when touched. 1822 
J. Parkinson Outl. Oryctol, 72 A round, lamellated star, 
with a projecting *style-like axis in the centre. 1847-9 
Todd's CycL Anat. IV. xi/2 Urocentrum.ris furnished pos- 
teiioily with a sharp style-like process. 

Style (stail), v. Also 6-9 stile, 6 Sc. styell, 
7 still(e, Sc. stylle, (8 pa. pple. stilen). [f. Style 
sb. F. styler means ‘ to train, practise, instruct ’.] 
1. trans. To give a name or style to ; to call by 
a name or style. Const, with complement ; + also 
with for , with. 

1563-83 Foxe A. M. 812/2 Howsoeuer it pleaseth . . Syr 
Tho. Moore.. to stile Richard Hunne for a knowne and 
desperate heietique. c 1580 Montgomerie Misc. P. 1. 2 
Luiffaris, leif of to loif so hie Jour ladyes ; and thame styell 
no mair, But peir, the erthlie A per se. 1607 Hieron Wks. 
(1613) 1. 1 19 Hee..is therefore stiled, A murtheier fiom the 
beginning. 1614 RALrGH Hist. World 1. II. xvii. § 8. 491 
So they [the Psalms] are intituled in the old Hebiew copies, 
though the vulgar and Septuagint.. stile them otherwise. 
1630 Reg. Mag. Sig.Scot. 1634, 13/2 Wmquhill Johnne lord 
Halyruidhous, then styllit Mr Johne Bothuell. 1648-9 
W iiitelqcke Mem. (1853) II. 497 Now the commons styled 
whatweie before ordinances at this time acts of parliament. 
1663 in Vemey Mem. (1907) II. 22g Such strainge and unbe- 
seeming titles I forbeare to stile you with. 1667 Milton 
P. L. vi. 289 The strife which thou call'st evil, but wee style 
The strife of Glorie. a 1700 Evelyn Diary 12 Mar. 1686, 
One Hall, who styl'd liimselfe his Majesty’s printer. 1711 
Hearne Collect. (O. H. S.) III. 251 The present Queen (as 
she is styl'd). 1796 Burke Regie. Peace ii. Wks. VIII. 251 
That liberty was found, under Monarchies stiled absolute, 
in a degree unknown to the ancient commonwealths. 1829 
Cassan Bps. of Bath $ Wells iii. 24 That from henceforward 
the Bishop should be stiled from both places. 1838 Dk Mor- 
gan Ess. Probab. 151 What we have called a fixed error is 
in fact a part of the phenomenon, styled an error because it 
is not a part of the result we wish to observe. 1855 Brown- 
ing Fra Lippo Lippi 39 Yes, I'm the painter, since you 
style me so. .1894 Lady M. Verney Vemey Mem. III. 95 
The old man is still styled bailiff in 1639. 

T b. Of a thing: To invest with aright to be 
called (so-and-so). Obs. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 19 Both sexe goe naked, a 
linnen cloth only about their middles, which stiles them 
modest. 

■j* c. To sign (a letter) with one’s name and 
title. Obs. 

16x8 Bolton Floms 11. xii. (1636) 128 When hee wrote to 
the Roman Generali.. and styled the letter, he put himselfe 
down in it by the name of * King ’. 
f 2. To name or address with honorific titles; to 
honour with a title. Sc. Obs. 

1508 Dunbar Fitting 3 Quhilk hes thame self aboif the 
sternis styld. Ibid. 103 Sen thow with wirschep wald sa 
fane be styld, Haiti, souerane senjeour. 1535 Lyndesay 
Satyre 599 Howbeit I haif lang tyme bene exyllit, I traist 
in God my name suld jit be styllit. 1552— Monarche 4666 
The pure Preist thynkis he gettis no ryebt, Be he nocht 
styht lyke ane JKnycht, And callit 1 schir ’ affore his name. 

+ 3. To relate or express in literary form. With 
adv. : To express or phrase in a specified style. Obs. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. iv. 8 1 In the later [sense] it 
[sc. poesy] is.. one of the piincipall Portions of learning: 
and is nothing else but Fained History, which maybe stiled 
as well in Prose as in Verse. 1605 Firs l Pt. Jeronimo \. ii. 43 
The phraise he vseth roust be gently stylde, The king hath 
warned him to be smooth and mild. 

1 4. To order, direct to a purpose. Obs. 

1584 Hudson Dh Bartas’ Judith iv. (1608) 58 So wise 
Merari all his studie stilde, To facion well the maners of 
this childe. 

5. To pierce with a stylet. 

1726 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 10 The Substance 
of tne Ears should be.. free from Flesh: and their Points 
when stiled or pricked should be nearer than their Roots. 

6 . To execute (a design) with a stylus on a pre- 
pared ground. 

1864 Maclise in Builder 27 Feb. 150/3 The cartoon to be 
punctured or styled on the wall and slavishly copied. 

Style, obs. form of Steel, Stile, St ill. 
t Styled, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [f. Style v. + 
-ED Lj Having a certain style or designation. 

a x6*s Gorges in Farr S. P. Jos. / (1847) 3*5 When Tyme 
our styled yeare did end, And chaunge beganneyour raigne, 
Then Time reft vs a soueraigne blisse, Which chaunge re- 
pay’de with gaine. 

Styleless (staid ( les), a. [f. Style sb. + -less.] 
1. Devoid of style, in various senses. Hence 

Stylelessness. 

X796 Anna Seward Lett. (x8ix) IV. 196 An abode which, 




STYLET. 


STYLO- 


though a mansion.. spacious to my utmost wish, breathes 
of nothing above the level of mere common and stileless. life. 
1886 Content p. Rev . July 106 The modem styleless Parisian 
images . which ai e now the eyesore of most Roman Catholic 
churches. 1893 Stevenson Lett. (i8gg) II. 314 The British 
pig returns to his true love, the love of the styleless, of the 
shapeless, of the slapdash and the disorderly, 2911 H O. 
Taylor Mediaeval Mind II. vi. xxxi, The only trouble is 
stylelessness. In fine, an absence of quality characterizes 
Carolingian prose, xgxa Nation 20 Apr. g6/i All his novels 
. .are styleless, formless, abounding in digressions, 

2 . Bot. Of an ovary : Having no styles. 

1821 S. F. Gray Brit. Plants 1 . 152 Ovary.. Style-less, 
acephalum. Not having any styles. 

Stylet (starlet). Forms : 7-9 stilet, 8 stillet, 
9 atiuette, 8- stylet, [a. F. stylet, ad. It. stiletto : 
see Stiletto.] 

1 . Surg, A slender probe. Also, a wire rtui 
through a catheter or canula in order to stiffen it 
or to clear it. 

1697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 438 , 1 thiust a Stilet or Probe 
into the Cavity of the Vertebres. 1722 Ilid. XXXII. 84 
First, Pass the Cathetei,. .then draw out the Stillet. 1806 
Med. Jr nl. XV. 226, 1 found the instrument [a catheter] 
advance suddenly for the space of half an inch, but on with- 
drawing the stillette, nothing but a few drops of blood fol- 
lowed. 1846 Brittan tr. Malgaigne’s Man. Oper. Surg. 
271 Ware accidentally observed that when a metallic stylet 
is placed in the canal, the overflow of tears almost imme. 
diately ceases,. .His stylet is a metallic wire about an inch 
and a quarter long.. .The patient wears it all his life. 1864 
T, Holmes' Syst. Surg. IV. 1047 In addition to these, the 
Suigeon should have a dozen elastic catheters, in graduated 
series, fitted with wire stilettes, and a few straight solid 
bougies. 1871 Meadows Man. Midwifery (ed. 2) 349 The 
fust step to be taken is to puncture the membranes. This 


through the puncture forstop, can be used for introduction. 
The fixation with two catheters, done in the first instance, 
is useful on emergency. 

2 . f a. Bot. - Style sb. 8. 

1720 P. Blair Bot. Ess. i, 14 The Pistillum or Pestil, the 
Stylus or Stillet, the Apices or Tops. 1723 Phil. Trans. 
XXXII. 444 This Stylet ordinarily splits into 3 Parts, just 
opposite to the Top of the Stamina. 

d. Zool. => Style sb. 9, 10. 

1834 McMuhtriz Cuvier sAnim, Kingd. 456 In Stratiomys 
. .the antennae are much longer than the head, the first and 
last joint being greatly elongated ; the latter is fusiform, . . 
consisting ofat least five distinct rings, without an abrupt stilet 
at theextremity. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 492/2 In the Dragon- 
flies there are smalt flattened appendages, .which are called 
stylets. *872 A. S. Packard Guide Study Insects (ed. 3) 58 
The abdomen is now pointed at the extremity and divided 
into the rudiments of the two anal stylets, which form large, 
acute tubercles. 1889 Hardwicke's Sci.-Gossip XXV. 2x3/1, 
A crystalline stylet.. found in the stomach of some snails. 
1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med, VIII. 944 This veneno-salivary 

f land is situated in the head of the mosquito, communicating 
y means of a long duct with the base of the middle stylet 
or lingula. 

f 3 . = Style sb. 1, Stylus i. Obs. 

1750 Freeman Herculaneum in Phil. Traits. XLVII. 139 
A sort of standish, or inkhorn, in which were found many 
stylets or pens, with which they wrote in those days, 
b. A kind of pencil for the use of the blind. 

18x9 tr. Guillre's Ess. Blind (1894) 97 The stilet, or pencil 
shoufd be held with the thumb, the foie-finger, and the 
middle-finger...The blind, in general, have the fault of 
holding the stilet too close between their fingers. *883 
Daily JViews 17 May 2/3 Girls and lads, .writing their exer- 
cises with stylets with great rapidity... Others were taking 
notes with great rapidity by the familiar aid of the stylet 
and the bjass perforated rule. 

c. Apointed marking instrument; a gravingtool. 
1833 C. Bronte Villette xx, The strong hieroglyphics 
graven as with iron stylet on his brow. Ibid, xli, Her eye 
grazing me with its hard ray like a steel stylet. 1872 S. 
Mostvn Perplexity I, xiii. 260 Already I seem to tiace the 
stylet of life in certain lines about my lineaments. 1874 J. 
Gr.iKiB.GL Ice Age vi. 79 Stones used as chisels and stylets 
by the ice. 1902 Westm. Gaz, 23 Oct. 6/1 Sand was placed 
on the floor, and each time the pendulum passed over it a 
new track was marked by the stylet in regular deviation. 

4 . A stiletto, dagger. 

2820 Scott Abbot iv, Whether it be a stilet, which we have 
borrowed from the treacherous. Italian, or a diik. 1842 
Browning In a Gondola xo8 While. .Gian pinions me. Him- 
self has past His stylet thro' my back ; I reel. 2866 Mere- 
dith Vittoria viii, One sharp scar, .he owed to the knife of 
a friend, by name Sarpo, who had got things ready to 
betray him, and struck him. .but, striking, like a novice, on 
the bone, the stilet stuck there. 

6 . Comb. 

X878 Brady Copepoda 1 . 19 Artotrogidae. .Mandibles stilet- 
shaped. x88o Ibid. III. 12 Stylet-shaped. 

Stylewort (stoHwwt). Bot. [f. Style sb. 
(assumed to be equivalent to Gr, <m}Xos, whence 
Styljdium) + Wort j< 5 .] Lindiey’s name for a 
plant of the genus Stylidium, or of the N.O. Styli- 
cHacese , of which this is the type. Also attrib. 

1848 Bindley Veg. Kingd. 696 Stylidiaceae.— Styleworts. 
2840 Balfour Man. Bot. § 921 Stylidiaceae, the Stylidium 
or Stylewort Family. 1887 Bentley Man, Bot. (ed. 5) 600 


II stylidium (stsilrdi^m). Bot. [rnodX. 
(Swartz 1807), f, Gr. cttDX-os column + -idiov dim, 
suffix (here used loosely).] A genus of gamopeta- 
lous plants, native in Australia, India, aud Ceylon, 
remarkable for the irritability of the column formed 
by the union of the stamens and style. 


The genus had been named Candollea by Labillardiere in 
x8os ; this older name has been recently revived in accor- 
dance with the rule that the earliest botanical name given 
to a genus should be preserved. Hence the N.O. of which 
the genus is the type is now often called Candolleacese for 
the earlier Stylidiacese or Stylidiese. 

x8zg T. Castle Introd. Bot. 154 A New Holland genus 
named stylidium. X837 P- Klith Bot. Lex. 340 'Ihe shrink, 
ing of the Mimosa, the collapsing of Dionsea,and the elastic 
spring of Stylidium [may he due to galvanism]. 1878 JDar- 
win Life <5 • Lett. III. 287 As far as I know, Stylidium is the 
sole case of sensitive pistil. x88o Bessey Bot. 512 Species 
of Stylidium are giown in conservatories. 

Styliferous (staili’ferzfe), a. Bot. and Zool. [f. 
mod.L. sty lifer, f. styl-us Style sb. : see -febous.] 
Bearing a style or styles, a. Bot. (see Style sb. 
S). b. Zool. (see Style sb. 10). 

a. 1835 Lindlev Introd, Bot. (1848) I. 387 The inferior 
opening of the styliferous cannl. 1878 Hooker Stud. Pioia 
(ed. 2) 78 The styliferous and placentiferons axis. 

b. x8a6 Kirby & Si>, Eniotnol. IV. xlvii. 370 Antis styli- 
feious. 1871 T. R. Jones Anim. Kined. (ed. 4) 171 Nemer. 
lean Helmmthozoa.. .Other glandular structures.. are in 
communication with the styliferous cavity. 

Styliform (stai‘lif/tm), a. Anat ., Zool . , Min. 
[ad. mo 3 .L. styliformis, f. styl-ns Style sb. : see 
-FORM.] Shaped like a stylus. 

*578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 9 These stiliforme, or spurre- 
like piocesses are prominent. *741 A. Monro Anat.[e d. 3) 
1x4 From near the Point.. a sharp-pointed Process is fre. 
quently produced downwards, which some call Stylifonn. 
18x9 Samouelle Entomol. Compendium 292 Stylifonn joint 
of antenna. 1822 J. Parkinson Ontl. Oryctol. 71 The 
solid styliform axes projecting beyond the tubes. 1826 
Kiruy & Sr. Entomol. 111 . xxix. 167 They have no anal., 
stylifoim appendages. 2828 Stark Elan. Nat. H tst. II. 433 
Polypi... Gen. 30. Stylina, Lam. Stony, forming simple 
masses, . . axis styliform. *830-47 T. R. Jones in Toad’s Cycl. 
Anat. III. 961/2 A long styliform bone generally composed 
of two pieces, x86x R. E. Grant Tabular View Rec. Zool. 
53 Rhipiptera,. .Mouth furnished with a pair of small styli- 
form palpigerous mandibles. x886 J. J. Qurlch Coral- 
Reefs in Challenger Rep. XVI. 111.36 The styliform pro- 
longation of the columella generally absent. 

Hence f Styliforxned in the same sense. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man. J, xo The fourth processe [of 
the temporal bone] . . beginnyng nere vnto the rooteofthe 
stiliformed. Ibid. m. 42 The stiliformed Processes of Hy- 
oides. 

St ylin g (stai’bin), a . Bot. rare . [f. Style sb. 
+ -ine.] Of or belonging to the style ; stylar. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 1x07/2. 

Styling (stai'liq). [f. Style v. + -ins *.] Orna- 
ment consisting of patterns traced by a style. 

1867 Mom. Star 19 July, The ceilings, .are coloured pale 
blue, with panels of pink styling. 

Stylish (stai'lij), a. Also -(-stilish, [f. Style sb. 

+ -ish.] 

1 . Of persons, their appearance or manners, also 
of dress, equipage, etc. ; Noticeable for * style ' or 
conformity to the fashionable standard of elegance; 
showily fashionable. 

*797 Jane Austen Sense $ Sens, xxx, A smart, stilish girl, 
they say, but not handsome. x8oo Eliza Southgate Bownb 
Girls Life Eighty Yrs, Ago[ 1888)23, I must either cut my 
hair or have one [a wig], I cannot dress it at all stylish. 
1807-8 W. Irving Sain tag. (1824) X32 All who would be con- 
sidered as admitted in the stylish arcana. 2823 Chalmers 
in Hanna Life (1830) II. 8 My lodgings, .consist of a dining- 
room and bed-room, perhaps not so stylish as I could have 
wished, but [etc.]. *83 1 O. W. Holmes My Aunt as He 
sent her to a stylish school. 1847 C. Bronte Jane Eyre xxi, 
Pier di ess.. looked as stylish as the other's looked puritani- 
cal. x8« J. H. Ni.wman Pres. Posit. Catholics x6 They 
prowl about with handsome stocks and stylish waistcoats, 
and gold chains about their persons. 1883 Metnch, Exam. 
30 Oct. 8/4 A large farmer.. attired in good broad-cloth of 
stylish cut. 2884 Lady F. Vernry Peasant Properties etc. 
(X885) II. 230 But 'stylish 1 is of the shop, shoppy, and 
belongs to the dialect of milliners’ apprentices ana waiting- 
maids alone.. in England. 1884 Pwtchx Nov. 215/1 Rather 
stylish to have a double-barrelled name. 1902 S. E. White 
Blazed Trail lvii, Occasionally he might have noticed,, a 
besllvered pair champing before a stylish vehicle. 

2 . In occasional uses : Having ‘ style * (in various 
senses : see Style sb. 14, 23, 35 d). 

1892 Walsh Tea 86 An exceedingly black, 1 silky * and 
stylish leaf tea. X895 Daily News 17 May 3/7 Hearne was 
bowled for a most patient and stylish innings of 63. 1900 
Athenaeum 7 July 12/s He has produced, .a piece of lively 
and stylish writing. 

Hence Stylishly adv,, Stylishness. 

2798 Jane Austen Northangcr Abb. viii, Her air, though 
it nad not all the decided pretension, the resolute stilishness 
of Miss Thorpe's, had more real elegance. 1879 Miss Brad, 
don Vixen III. a8o Why should you.. leave off dressing 
stylishly? 1898 Daily Chron. 8 Oct, 6/6 The plaintiff, a 
stylishly-dressed young lady, 
stylist (star list), [f. Style sb. + -ist. Cf. F. 
styliste (late 19th c.), G. stilist.} A writer who is 
-skilled in or cultivates the art of literary style ; a 
writer as characterized by his style. 

X795f W. Taylor in Monthly Rev, XVIII. 322 He even 
delights'll} assisting the reader to trace his eternal allusions 
to their source; in pointing out,. the stylist whose epithet 
he transplantSKor the philosopher whose inference he im- 
presses. a 1849 P0F, Henry Cary Wks. 1865 III. 68 A style 
that, as times go— ht, view of such stylists as Mr. Briggs for 
example— may be ternjed respectable, 1873 Fitzedward 
Hale Mod. Engl, xo Tne latter [Addison] while notably dis- 
tinguished, as a stylist, for ease,, .combines with it the ex- 
treme of inexactness. 188* M, Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 127 
Cotton’s version ‘orator’ herer misrepresents the French 
‘orateur,’ which means ‘stylist/ npt speaker. 4882 Jebb 


Bentley ao8 By his Latin compositions Scaligei is con. 
nected with the Italian age of Latin stylists. 1882 Pall Mall 
Gas. 2 June 3 She has evidently adopted for her model two 
great living stylists, Mr. Pater and Mr. J. A. Symonds. 
1911 G. Macdonald Roman I Vail Scot. i. 15 Herod Lin., 
was too much of a stylist to live up to his own professions. 
Stylistic (staili*stik), a. and sb. Also stilistic. 
[f. Style sb. + -1ST + -10 ; after G. stilistisch adj., 
stilistik sb.] A. adj. Pertaining to literary style. 

x86o G. P. Marsh Led, Engl. Lang. 82 NjSta, . . which, as 
an example of pure stylistic excellence, may fairly be pro- 
nounced altogether unsurpassed. 1864 Cari yle Fredk. Gt. 
xvi. ix. IV. 380 Meie grammatical stylistic skin-deep work. 
1877 E. W. Gosse North. Studies, 4. Danish Poets (1800) 227 
Paul Heyse..with his lyrical drama of Amor and Psyche, 
a work displaying stilistic gift of the first order. 1883 R. L. 
Stevenson in Mag. of Art Nov. 26/2 The engendering idea 
of some works is stylistic ; a technical preoccupation stands 
them instead of some robuster principle of life. x888 Jewish 
Q. Rev. 1 . 77 Historical, linguistic, and stylistic peculiarities 
converge, he thinks, to prove this, xgix H. O. Tayior 
Mediaeval Mind vi. xxxl II. 152 The stylistic genius of 
Augustine and Jeiome. 

B. sb. The science of literary style ; the study 
of stylistic features. Also (more commonly) 
Stylistics [see -ics]. 

[1846 Worcester, Stylistic, the mtof forming a good style 
in writing; a treatise on style.] 1882-3 Slhapf Encycl, Rel. 
Knowl. II. 063 Giving proper place to New Testament sty- 
listics and rhetoric. X906 Month Feb. 215 A question of 
‘Stylistic,’ to adopt a convenient, though to English ears 
an uncouth, German expression. 

So Styirstical at. =■ Stylistic a. Stylistically 
adv., with regard to literary or artistic style ; also, 
in a stylized or conventional manner. 

*889 A. J. Evans in A rchaeol. Rev. II, 323 An ivory' object 
. .so stylistically carved as to remind us of the treatment of 
some late Celtic bronze articles. 1889 Class. Rev. III. 87/2 
The reproductions look pretty, but are far from being stylisti- 
cally satisfactory. 1897 Ibid. XI. 284/* Great numbers of 
styhstical peculiarities are required for conect inferences, 
xgix H. O. Taylor Mediaeval Mind 11, xiv. I. 346 Stylisti- 
cally, these great church mosaics belonged to antique art. 
xgi5 Nation (N. Y.) xo June 650/1 Several glazed pieces, 
notably the Visitation, [etc.] seem stylistically to belong 
before 1440. 

Stylite (starlait). Bccl. Hist. Also in Gr. 
form stylites (stailar tfz). [ad. Eccl. Gr. aruXtrijs, 
f. crux-os pillar : see -ITE.] An ascetic who lived 
on the top of a pillar. Also attrib. or as adj. 

a, a 1638 Mede Apostasy Later Times (*641) 150 Peter h 
Metra, a famous Stylite, or Pillar-Monk. *753 R. Clayton 
Jml. fr. Cairo to Mt. Sinai ia Sept. *722, The second 
[chapel is] of St. Simon the Stylite. 183X K. H. DiGby 
Mores Cath. (1845) 1 . 11. ii. 1x4 St. Gregory, of Tours, relates 
his conversation with the monk Wulflaich, who had lived the 
life of a Stylite in the diocese of Tifeves. *877 Smith ft 
IVacc's Did. Ckr. Biog. 1 . 14/2 In conjunction with a Stylite 
monk, Daniel, he placed himself at the head of the opposi- 
tion to the Emperor Basiliscus. 2882-3 Schatf Encycl . Rel. 
Knowl. III. 2236 Stylites are mentioned as far down as the 
twelfth century, x 903 Daily Ch> on. 3 Jan. 4/6 Many as are 
the various eccentric sects that have appeared in America., 
no one seems to have thought of reviving the Stylite mode 
of life. 

p. 1776 R. Chandler Tran . Greece lxii. 250 At Patrae was 
one of the living statues, then not infrequent; a madman 
standing on a column. To this Stylites aid Luke minister 
for ten years. 1867 Emily F. Bowden tr. Ctess. H ahn. Jtahn' s 
Fathers of Desert 369 Another renowned Stylites was Simeon 
the younger, who died in 596, after he baa stood for sixty, 
eight years upon columns. 

Hence Btylitic (staili'tik) a., pertaining to or 
characteristic of the Stylites. Btylitism (staidi- 
tiz’m), the mode of life or the ascetic principles of 
the Stylites. 

1839 D. D. Black Hist. Brechin 268 These anchorites were 
called Stelites, from their living on pillars... The Styletic 
[sic] system began in the east in the year 460. xU^Carlyle 
Past * Pr. iil xv. 3x2 Stylitisms, eremite fanaticisms and 
fakeerisms. 1882 H. C. Merivalu Bawit of B. II. 11. v. 207 
Your little tirade just now was a disguised farewell to the 
stylitic life, and to roots and water. You are tired of mis- 
anthropy as a profession. 

Stylize (stai -biz), v. [f. Style sb. + -ize, after 
G. stilisirenj irons. To conform (an artistic re- 
presentation) to the rales of a conventional style ; 
to conventionalize. Chiefly in pa. pple. Hence 
Stylized ppl. a . ; also Styli*a*tion. 

1898 Q. Rev. July 97 The stylized and eclectic art of Tyre. 
1901 A. J. Evans in Oxf. Univ. Gaz. xa Feb. 339/x A highly 
stylized hull’s leg of ivory, from a stooL 2904 Q. Rev. Apr. 
428 The comparison of form in real objects_ and form as 
modified, ‘stylised,’ by art 2908 A. J. Evans in Anthropol. 
tf- Classics xa The progressive degeneration and stylization 
of the heads of horses, goats, deer and oxen. * 9 ** «• y - 
Spearing Childk.of Art v. 118 Stylisation. .is now generally 
admitted to be a sort of degeneration, though some consider 
it only as a stage in tbe evolution of art to a higher plane. 
Sty II, obs. form of Stile, Style. 

StyU(e, obs. forms of Still. 

Styllathxe, obs. form of Stillatory sb. 
StyUeohe, StyUy(ehe, obs. ff. Stilly. 

Stylo (starb). Short for Stylograph (pm)- 
1890 Stationery 4 Bookselling 30 Apr. 111/a The arrange- 
ments of the ‘ British Stylo’ are such as to secure an immu- 
nity from that ‘getting out of order 'so common to tne 
stylo when first introduced. 190a Daily Chron. 29 July 3/ 1 
Ail that is needed is a writing-pad and a stylo pen. 
Stylo* (stoi’b), before a vowel styl-* u . sed .? ,s 
combining form of Gr. arv\os pillar ia scientific 
words. Styloglo'ssal [Gr. fKStaaa tongue], 



STYLOBATA. 


STYME. 


pertaining to the styloid process and the tongue ; 
rl). = styloglossus (in recent Diets.). II Stylo- 
glo’ssus (f -glossnm), a muscle arising from the 
styloid process and inserted in the tongue. Stylo- 
mandibular, Stylomaxi'llary adjs., used to 
designate a ligament which connects the styloid 
process and the lower jaw-bone. Stylommato’- 
phorotis a. [Gr. 6/i/xar-, ufxyia. eye, -epop-os bearing] 
belonging to the suborder Stylommatophora ot 
pulmonate gastropods (land-snails and slugs), 
which have eyes borne on the tips of a pair of 
retractile tentacles. Stylopharyngeal, a . belong- 
ing to the styloid process and the pharynx ; sb. - 
stylopharyngeus (in recent Diets.). || Stylo- 
pharyngeus, a muscle arising from the styloid 
process and separating the superior and middle 
constrictions of the pharynx. || Stylostemon [Gr. 
erijixcov : see Stamen] (see quot.). 

167* Phillips, *Styloglossum. 1684 Blancard's Phys. 
Diet., Styloglossnm, is that pair of Muscles which lift up 
the longue. *728 Chambers Cycl., Styloglossus, a pair of 
Muscles, running off shaip and fleshy, from the Processus 
Styloides, 1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 177 The stylo- 
glossus muscle. 1897 Proc. Zool.Soc. 376 The "stylo-mandi- 
bular ligament. 1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 177 *Stylo* 
maxillary Ligament. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Aniin. 
Life 477 The *S tylommatopl lorous Pnlmonata. 1684 tr. 
Blancards Phys. Diet., tylopharyngxus is a pair of 
Muscles that dilate the Gullet. 1897 Proc . Zool. Soc. 377 
The stylo-pharyngeus is always present though small. 1856 
I Tens low Diet. Dot. Terms, * Stylostemon , an epiqynous 
stamen, originating in adhesion of the filament to the style. 

Stylobata (stail^’bata). Arch. [a. L. stylobata , 
ad. Gr. arvko 0 arqs, f. ffrvko-s pillar + - 0 arqs, f. 
0 a Iveiv to walk, step.] = next. 

1563 Siiotk Aichit. Cijb, If ye will set Stylobata, or 
Pedestal, vnder your pillor, thus ye shal begin. 1664 Evelyn 
tr. Freatt's Parallel Archlt. etc. 123 The Stylobata and 
Pedistals of Columns. 1771 W. Newton tr. Vitruvius' 
As chit. in. iii. (iqgi) 55 The stylobatas should be wiought 
in such a manner, as to leave in the middle the adjection for 
the unequal scamilli. 1828-9 Encycl. Metrop. (1845) V. 311/2 
Undet each column in the range the stylobata is generally 
bioken so that its face projects a little forward. 

Stylobate (stai'WMlt). Arch. Also 9 -bat. 
[ad. L. stylobata : see prec.] A continuous base- 
ment upon which a row of columns is supported. 
See Sterbobate. 

1694 Motteux Rabelais v. xliii, Its Stylobates or Foot- 
steps. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Builder 314 Fifty-two 
columns . . standing on a circular stylobat. 1827 Genii. Mag. 
XCVII. II. 11 A circular temple, raised on a stylobate of 
three steps. 1887 Times (weekly ed.) 9 Dec. 15/1 T he temple 
jests on a stylobate, having a finely moulded base and sur. 
base, igoa A. J. Evans in Ann. Brit. Sch. A thetis 1901-2, 
48 A raised base or stylobate which formed a division between 
the two halves of the Megaron. 

Stylograph (stni’ldgraf), [f. mod.L. styl-us , 
incorrect form of L. siil-us Style + -graph.] 

+ 1 . (See quot.) Obs. rarer-y 
1 866 J. Hogg in Trans. R. Soc. Lit, (1870) IX. 23 On a 
profane stylograph of the Crucifixion, at Rome. Ibid., I 
venture to form the new title stylograph— signifying a sketch, 
or drawing, or writing, made with a style. 

2 . A stylographic pen. Also stylograph pen. 

188s Knowledge 9 June 28/2 Glass stylographs. Ibid. 29/1 
Most people who use mine think them superior to the 01 din- 
ary stylographs. 1888 Rye Records fy Rec. Searching 106 
He must not use ink — not even ftom a stylograph. 1899 
Somerville & Ross Exper. Irish R. II. ii, I took out my 
stylograph pen and finished a letter to Philippa. 

Stylographic (staitograe-fik), a. [Formed as 

prec. + -GRAPHIC.] 

1 , Relating to stylography or writing with a style 
(see quots.). ? Obs. 

1808 R. Wedgwood Patent Specif. No. 3110 An apparatus 
for producing seveial oiiginal writings or drawing's at one 
and the same time which I call a Pennaepolygraph or pen 
and stylographic manifold writer. 1848 WORcrsTER, Stylo • 
graphic, Stylographical, 1 elating to stylography. Crosman. 
1847-34 Webster, Stylographic, pertaining to or used in 
stylography; as, stylographic cards, cards which may be 
written upon with a style. Stylographic pencil, a pencil or 
style for this kind of writing. 

2 . Stylographic pen : a variety of fountain-pen, 

having no nib, but a fine perforated writing-point 
fed with ink from the reservoir in the stem ; in this 
point is fitted a fine needle, which when pushed 
back in the act of writing opens a valve so as to 
permit the flow of the ink, ~ 

1880 Harper's Monthly Mag. LX. 624 A ream of paper, 
and a stylographic pen. 189a G. & W. Grossmitii Diary 
of a Nobody xviii, A new patent stylographic pen, which 
cost me nine-and-sixpence. 

Hence Btylogra'pMoal a. (Worcester 1846), 
Stylogra'pMoally adv. (Webster 1864). 
Stylography (strilp-grafi). ? Obs. [Formed 
as prec. + -grafhy.] A method of writing, drawing, 
or engraving with a style (see quots.). 

1840 Smart, Stylography, art of writing with a style. 1846 
WoucrsTER, Stylography,,, A. name given to a new method 
of engraving or drawing, invented by Mr. J. C. Crosman, 
performed by the use of a style on a tablet. Hale, 1851 
R. Hunt Sci. Exhib. in Art Jrnl, lllustr. Catal. iv. p. 
xvi*/i ( Stylography ' — a [Danish] process bearing much 

‘sfeioi^STSS.-a), *>4 A x** [f. 

Stylo- + Hy-oid + -al.] Epithet of one of the 
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bones of the hyoid arch, constituting in man the 
styloid process of the temporal bone. Chiefly as 
sb. = stylohyal bone. 

1846 Owen in Rep. Bnt. Assoc, i. 236 A slender sty-lifoim 
hone, the ‘stylohyal ’. i88oGtrNTHrs Ptshes6^ A stylohyal 
piocess. .may be distinguished. 1884 Coui <s N. Amer. 
Birds 186 A bone called stylo-hyal, or * styloid process of 
the temporal 

Stylohyoid (stoilriiM’oid), a. and sb. Anat. 
[ad. mod.L. siylohyoid-tus (see below), f. Stylo- + 
lyoidcus (see Hyoidean and Hyoid).] a. adj. Of 
or pertaining to the stylohyal and the hyoid bone, 
b. sb. The stylohyoid muscle or stylohyoideus, a 
muscle connecting the styloid process and the hyoid 
bone. 

[1710 J. Harris Lex. TccJin. II, Stylo-Hyouieus, is a 
Muscle of the Os-Hyouies, arising, .from near he middle of 
the Processus StyUformis.\ 1840 E. Wilson Anat. Vacte 
M. 377 The stylo-hyoid branch [of the facial nerve] is dis- 
tributed to the stylo.hyoid muscle. 1873 G. Fleming tr. 
Chauvean's Comp. A nat. Dom. Anim. 722 The stylo-hyoid 
nerve, 1807 Proc. Zool. Soc. 377 The typical carnivorous 
stylo-hyoid seems to consist of two parts, superficial and 
deep. 

Hence Stylohyoi’dean a. — prec. (Cf. F. stylo- 
hyoidien. ) 1891 Century Diet. 1898 SytL Soc. Lex. 

Styloid (stsi'loid), a. Anat. and Zool. [ad. mod. 
L. styloid-es , a. Gr. arukoeiSr/s (Galen) like a style, 
f. orvko-s pillar : see -oid. Cf. F. styloide .] Re- 
sembling a style in shape; styliform. Applied 
chiefly to several slender pointed processes ot bone, 
e.g. the spine that projects from the base of the 
temporal bone. 

[1613 Crooke Body of Man 917 Which runneth from the 
proccsse called Styloides vnto the fourth bone of the wrest. 
1684 Blancard's Phys. Diet., Styloeidcs, are Processes of 
Bone fashioned backward like a Pencil, fastened into the 
Basis of the Skull itself.] 1709 Phil. Trans. XXVII. 143 
Two Styloid Processes, 1822 J. Parkinson Out!. Oryctol. 
72 The styloid projecting axis rises from a depression in the 
centre. 1848 Owen in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 1. 237 A styloid 
piece of the os hyoides. 1873 G. Fleming tr. Chauvean’s 
Comp. Anat. Dom. Anim. 54 By its inferior extremity, the 
styloid bone is united either to the styloid nucleus or the 
styloid cornu. 1897 Proc. Zool. Soc. 377 Styloglossus. — This 
. .is by far the best developed of all the styloid muscles in 
Carnivora. 

Stylolite (staHiflait). Geol. [f. Gr. arvko-s 
pillar + -Lite.] (See quots.) Also attrib. 

1866 Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks Classified 99 Stylolites 
are a very singular formation in certain limestones, dolomites, 
or marls ; they consist of irregular and longitudinally striped 
cylinders standing at right angles to the rpeks' stratification. 
1882 A. Geikie Text bk. Geol, 313 The so-called 4 lignilites,’ 
‘epsomites, 1 or ‘ stylolites ’ . . are cylindrical or columnar 
bodies varying in length up to more than four inches, and in 
diameter to two or more inches. 1888 Proc, Boston Soc, 
Nat. Hist. XXIII. 495 The stylolite structure often seen in 
massive limestones. 

Hence Styloll’tic a., of the nature of, or contain- 
ing, stylolites. 

x8 66 Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks Classified 289 Dolomite 
is seldom oolitic, slaty, fibrous, or stylolotic [i/c]. 

Stylomastoid (stailenue’stoid), a. Anat. [f. 
Stylo- + Mastoid.] Common to the styloid and 
mastoid processes of the temporal bone. 

1797 Encycl, Brit. (ed. 3) I. 681/2 The stylo-mastoid hole, 
so called from its situation between the styloid and mastoid 
processes. 1840 E. Wilson Anat, Vade M. 360 The stylo- 
mastoid vein. 1877 W. Turner Introd. Hum. Anat. II. 467 
A stylo-mastoid branch, which enters the stylo-mastoid fora- 
men. 

Stylopized (staHopaizd), pa. pple. and ppl. a. 
[f. stylop-s (see def.) + -ize 4 -ed 1 .j Of a bee : In- 
fested by a parasite of the genus Stylops or a kin- 
dred genus, * 

1850 Zoologist VIII. 2827 , 1 have observed that Stylopized 
bees are the first to make their appearance in spring. 1899 
D. Share Insects n. 26 A stylopized male bee. 

Stylopod (stai’lup^d). Bot , Anglicized form of 
next. 

1849 Balfour Man. Bot. § 888 Ovary, .ciowned with a 
double disk or stylopod. 1888 Henslow Orig. Floral 
Struct. 72 It is this cord which constitutes the stylopod when 
the fruit is ripe, ^ 

Stylopodium (staitapou’diem). Bot. PI. 
-podia (-poM’dia). [mod.L. (Hoffmann), f. Gr. 
arvko-s pillar (see Style sb, 8) + iro8-, irot/s foot.] 
The double fleshy disk from which the style of the 
Umbelliferse arises. 

1832 Lindley Introd. Bot. 137. 1868 Royle St Headland 
Mat. Med. (ed. 5} 466 Nartnex Assafostida...Stylopodia 
urceolate and plicated, 

Stylospore (stsi’kiispJaj). Bot. [a. F. stylo- 
sport, f. Gr. ctuA-o-i pillar (see Style sb, Sj) -t- 
ffnopa Sr ore.] A name for the naked spares in 
certain fungals, which are produced at tljetips of 
short thread-like cells. Hence Stylo’ sporous a., 
pertaining to, of the nature of, a stylospore. 

1851 tr, Tulasne in Ann. Mag, Nat. Hist. Ser. n. VIII. 
no We may apply the name of stylospores to thoze which 
originate naked, that is to say, from linear stalk-hke cells. 
Ibid. 120 The stylosporous perithecia. 1887 W. Phillii'S 
Brit, Discomycetes 390 Stylosporous stage : Ceuthospora 
phaetdioides. Ibid. 420 Stylospores, stalked spores. 

II Stylostegium (stai&istrdgifim). Bot. [mod, 
L., f. Gr. cruXo-s (see prec.) + orty-ij or arif-os 
roof. (App. intended as a more correct substitute 


for Stxlotegidm.)] The inner corona enveloping 
the style in Stapelia and other asclepiads. 

1836 HrNSLOW Diet. Bot. Terms, Stylostegium (ort/Aos a 
'•tyle, a-reyt) a rooO- A peculiar form of cucullus surround- 
ing the style. 

Stylote (stsi’lthit), a. Zool. [ 7 . Style sb. or 
Styl -03 + -ote.] Of sponge-spicules : Having the 
form of a style or stylus. 

1886 Proc. Zool. Soc, 590 Spicules.. tylostylote or stylote. 
1887 S 0 . Ridley in Challenger Rep. XX. 96 Megasclera 
stylote to tylostylote. 

II Stylotegium (stsi lctrd^ism). Bot. [mod.L. 
f. Gr. <rrv\-os pillar (regarded as the source of 
Style sb. 8) + rty-os roof.] Earlier synonym of 
Stylostegium. 

1821 S. F. Gray Brit. Plants I. 163 Hood, Stylotegium. 
A hollowing out of the united filaments of the stamens, 
covering the ovary like a hood. 1832 Lindley Introd. Bot. 
1 si. x866 Treas, Bot, 

II Stylus (stai’lfis). Also stilus, [a. L. stylus, 
incorrect form of stilus : see Style j£.] 

1 . = Style sb. 1. 

1807 J. Landseer Led. Engraving iii. 119 Lines drawn 
with a stylus or steel point (commonly called an etching 
needle) on copper. 1821 Craig Led. Drawing etc. ii. 101 
'1 he early Babj lonians had a practice of tracing out \atious 
figures, with a stylus or point *834 Lytton Pompeii in. i, 
A stilus and tablets of no ordinary size._ x88x A. Watt 
Mech, ludustr. 126 1 lie next operation [in etching! is to 
employ the stylus, or point. 1882 Chantb. frnl.e, Feb. 8iThe 
pencil outlines are then cut sharply on the friable surface 
with a stylus. 1884 J. Payn Some Lit. Recoil. (1885) 75 
This delicate microscopic writing, looking as if it were done 
with a stylus. 

2 . The tracing-point applied to the record of a 
phonograph. 

1873 Knight Did. Mech. 2518/2 ( Telephone ), The other 
arm terminates in a stylus which normally rests upon an ink- 
ribbon over the bed of the receiving-table. 1879 G. Prescott 
Sp. Telephone 295 The membrane carries a stylus, which 
also participates m the motion, and records it upon the 
blackened paper. 1892 W. Gillett Phonograph 13 note, la 
some of Mr. Edison’s recent instruments.. two styluses are 
used. 

3 . The gnomon of a sun-dial ; = Style sb. 7. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 18 A species of sun-dial, having 

a stilus or gnomon erected perpendicularly upon an hori- 
zontal plane. 

4 . A pointer or finger ; = Style sb. 6 . 

1884 Mctnth. Exam. 16 Sept. 6/a A curious Kalender, 
with an astronomical volvelle of which the stylus had been 
preserved, 

6. Bot, = Style sb. 8. 

Used as mod.L. in Ray Meth. Plant. Emend. (1703) 202. 
1728 J. Douglass in Phil. Trans. XXXV, 570 They.. fall 
to picking out the Filamenta Styli, or Chives, and together 
with them, a pretty long Portion of the Stylus itself, or 
String to which they are joined. 1771 Encycl. Brit. 111 . 
457/1 Both have one stylus, and one long seed. 1856 Hen- 
slow Did. Bot. Terms, Stylus. The style. Also the 
Ostiolum of certain Fungi. 

0 . Zool. A style or stylet. 

1856-8 W. Clark Van der Hoevm's Zool. I. 53 Tricho- 
dina. — Body oval, with vibratile cilia, without cirri or styli. 
1887 Sollas in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 416/2 ( Sponges ) By the 
suppression of one of the rays of an oxea, an acuate spicule 
or stylus results. 1887 S. 0 . Ridley in Challenger Rep. XX. 
84 Spicules. — Megasclera ; long but very slender styli. 

Styly, obs. form of Stilly adv. 

Stvme, stime (stsim), sb. Chiefly Sc. and 
norifi. Forms: 3-4, 7- stime, 5- styme,(9 steyme, 
stim). [Of obscure origin. 

The Icel. sktma (‘ Fra dagmSlum til ndns s& ekki sjcfmu 
fiti heldr en menn vieru blindir,’ 1st. Ann. 254, c 1685) coin- 
cides in use with the Eng. word.] 

1 . In the phrase not to see a styme : to be unable 
to see at all. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19652 No}>ei he ete j»aa tbre dais time, 
Ne he iwlss moght se a stime. £-1475 Henryson Poems HI. 
86 To kene |»e self a styme it [the spirit] may nocht se, For 
slammdris [MS. scammeris] on eftir effectioun, a 1368 A. 
Scott Poems xxxiii. s 3 Thow [Cupid] markis quhair nevir 
styme thow seis, Bot hittis be gaiss. 1633 Jackson Creed 
mil iv. 36 If a man cannot see (as we say) a stime, hut with 
one eye, we account it no solecisme to say, bee hath lost the 
other. 1683 [G. Meriton] Yorksh. Dial. 8 My Neen,.are 
seay Gummy and Furr’d up sometime. I can nut leauke at 
’th Leet, nor see a stime. 1785 Burns There's naething like 
ii, I’ve seen me daez’t upon a time : I scarce could wink or 
see a styme, 1808 R. Anderson Cumbld. Balt. 142 Dei! a 
wink cud I sleep, nay nor yet see a steyme. 1841 Lever C. 
O'Malley evii, The night was murthering dark 1 you could 
not .see a stim. 1901 J. Mollison Poems 94 They feared 
that never again Wai theii e’en tae see a stime. 

2 . A glimpse or glance ; the least bit or quantity 
(of anything) ; a glimmer (of light) ; a moment 
(of time). 

1776 Herds Coll. Sc. Poems II. 150 And ne’er a blyth 
styme wad he blink, Until his wame was fou. 1794 Har'st 
Rigxxiii, To cut their fur, and tak their share O' their nane 
rig. But ony mair? The fient ae stime ! a 1807 J. Skinner 
Amusem. Lets. Hours (1809) 108 Else you may..wiss ye 
had ne’er seen a styme O' Louse nor Bonnet. 1888 Barrie 
Ait Id Lic/tt Idylls vii. (1892) 151 Even with three wicks it 
[the lamp] gave but a stime of light. 1893 Jane Barlow 
Strangers at Lisconnel vi. 120 You’ve ne’er a stim of light 
to be workin' in, sittm' there in the corner. 1897 E. W. 
Hamilton Outlaws ix, 102 There’s never a styme to choose 
betwixt him and James Hepburn. 

Hence Styme v. intr. (see quot, 1808). 

1808 Jamieson, To styme, to open the eyes partially, to 
look as one does whose vision iz indistinct. *886 J. j. H. 
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Buncrss SMI, Si. GG, I looUt an' s’lncd inta da black 
dark aroond me, but I could see naethin'. 

Stymie (stsrmi), si . 1 Sc. In 7 P?- stymeis. 
[? f. Styme v. 4- -3E-J One who does not see well 

1616 in Pitcairn's Crim. Trials (Bannatyne Club) III. it. 
588 Gif those howlattis and stymeis [/. e. the courtiers] war 
schote away. 1808 Jamieson s.v. Sty me v., It also denotes 
the aukward motions of one who does not see well. Hence 
a person of this desciiption is vulgarly called a 6lind stymie. 

Stymie (stai'rai), si . 2 Golf. Also steimy, 
stimy. [Of obscure Origin : cf. prec. and Styme si. 
and ».] An opponent’s ball which lies on the putting 
green in a line between the ball of the player and the 
hole he is playing for, if the distance between tiie 
balls is not less than six inches ; also, the occur- 
rence of this ; often in the phrase to lay a stymie. 

*857 H. B. Famnic In Golfiana Misc. {1887) 173 Wooden 
putters are used to play stimies when the intercepting ball 
is at some distance from that of the player. A cuivnig-in 
motion is imparted to the ball, causing it to pass the stimy. 
*86a Rental ks on Golf 17 The iron is., used lor lofting what 
ace called steimies. A steimy occurs when your opponent’s 
ball lies so diiectlyin a line between the hole and your own 
ball that you cannot hole by putting. The only tesource 
..is to take the iron and ‘loft ’your ball over the steimy 
and into the hole. It is not considered quite fair to play 
intentionally so as to lay a steimy. 1894. Times 28 Apr. 13/3 
Mr. Ball left his opponent a stimie and Mr. Laidlay in trying 
to hole out sent his opponent's ball in. 1897 l Test m. Gets. 
10 Dec. g/3 His partner laid him a stimie. 

attrib. *857 H. B. Fajinie in Golfiana Misc. (1887) 17s 
These clubs are handled for stimy-playing on the same 
principle. 

Hence Stymie v. trans ., to put (one’s opponent 
or oneself) into the position of having to negotiate 
a stymie ; also intr. (of a ball) to intervene as a 
stymie. Hence Stymied ppl. a. 

1837 H. B. Farnic in Golfiana Misc. (1887) *72 The ball 
stimying may be lifted if within six inches of that of the 

§ layer, until the stroke is done. 1862 Remarks on Golf 17 
teimies. .frequently occur, and often cause the hole to be 
halved which the steimied man felt confident of winning. 
1894 A. Lang in Daily News 5 July 5/2 A man often stimies 
himself, by a bad putt. 1896 R. B. Mansfield New Old 
Chips 320 When he stimied me, 1 managed to play round 
him into the hole. 1901 Scotsman 5 Sept. 7/3 Mr. Worth- 
ington was stimied and in trying to loft, knocked Mr. Wil- 
liamson’s ball into the hole. 

Stymmer, variant of Summer. 
Stymphalian (sthnCHiKn), a. Myth. [f. L. 
Stymphali-us (f. Stymphalus or -uni, a Gr. ?Tu/t- 
(j>a\os) + -AN.] Of or belonging to Stymphalus, a 
district in Arcadia haunted by a species of odious 
buds of piey, the destruction of which was the sixth 
of the * labours ’ of Hercules. 

1633 II. Cogan lr. Hist. Diod. Sic . iv, xiii. 129 He [rc. 
Hercules] chaced away the Birds which infested all the 
Countrey about the Stymphalian Fen. 1704 Swift T. Tub 
iji. 78 Asoitof dangerous Fowl, who have a perverse In- 
clination, to plunder the best Blanches of the Tiee of 
Knowledge, like those Stymphalian Birds that eat up the 
Fruit. *888 A. II. Smith Catal. Engr. Gems Brit. Mils. 152 
Herakles kneeling to light, and drawing bow at Stympha- 
lian birds (two) flying before him. 

So StympRaJld a. [L. Stymphalid -is, Gr. Xru/t- 
<pa\tb-, S.Tvn^a\h fem. adj.] = Stymehalian a . ; 
also si., a Stymphalian bird. + Stymphalist (see 
quot. 1595). 

*360 B. Googe tr. Palingenius Zodiac m. (1361) F vj b, 
He hath expelde the Stymphalides by force of valeant bowe. 
*384 Hudson Du Bart os' Judith v. (1608) 74 Ye Stym- 
phalids, who with your youth vptaks, You lauens that from 
vs our riches raks. *393 * Dando & Rust' Maroceus Extat. 
(Percy SocO 16 This stymphalist is hee, that with five or 
sixe tenements, and the retinue thereunto belonging, infectes 
the aire with stench, and poisons that parish. 1620 Syl- 
vr.STER Tobacco Battered 773 Our Abides.. Hath, as with 
Arrowes, from His sacred Sides, All-ready chac’t These 
stinking Stymphalides, *83* Keigiitlev Mythol. n. iv. 
(*854) 316 His sixth task was to drive away the Stymphalid 
birds. 

Stynch(e, Styney : see Stench, Styany. 
Styng(k, Styngill : see Stink v., Stingle. 
Styonie, -y, obs. ff. Styany. 

Stypand, -end(e, obs. forms of Stipend. 
Stype, Btypell, obs. ff. Steep, Steeple. 
Styphnate (sti-fnA), si. Chem. [f. Styphn-io 
+ -ate !.] A salt of styphnic acid. 

*837 Miller Elem. Chem., Org, (1862) 663 The styphnates 
..are decomposed with explosion, when gently heated. 
Styphnic (strfnik), a. Chem . [f. supposed Gr. 
*ffrvtpv- 6 s (a mistake for <rrpv<pv 6 s) astringent + -10. 

The name(G. styphnins&nre) wai given by the discoverers, 
Bdttger and Will, Liebigs Ann. der Chemie 1846, Will. 
269.] 

Styphnic acid, a dibasic astringent acid obtained 
by the action of nitric acid on asafeetida and other 
gum resins. Also called oxypicric acid. 

*850 Fownfs Chem. (ed. 3) 524 To these may be added the 
styphnic acid lecently described by MM. Boettger and Will, 
Stypium (sti'pi&m). Pharm. [quasi-L., f. Gr. 
OTviti] tow.] A superior kind of carded oakum, 
used for surgical dressings. 

*87* Lancet 17 June 826/3 Stypium is antiseptic, and has 
an agreeable odour. 1895 Arnold ff Sons' Catal Surg. 
Instrum. 726 Stypium, per lb,, /010. 

Styple, styppyl, obs. ff. Steeple. 
ti Stypsis (sti'psis). Med. [late L. stypsis, a. 
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Gr. orvpii, n, of action to orviptiv (whence 
Styptic).] The application or use of styptics. 

*890 Billings Mid. Diet, *9*1 in Webster. 

Styptic (sti'plik), a. and si. Foims : 5 slip- 
tik, -tyk, 5-6 styptyke, 6-7 -tike, 5-7 stiptike, 
6 -tyke, 5-8 stiptick(e, styptique, (7 stiptict, 
stiticke), 7 styptieke, 7-8 styptiok, stiptic. 7- 
styptio. [ad. late L. styptiens, a. Gr. arvirriKos, 
f. <TTvtp-eiv to contract, have an astringent effect 
upon. Cf. F. styptique!] A. adj . 

1 . Having the power of contracting organic 
tissue ; having an austere or acid taste ; harsh or 
raw to the palate ; having a binding effect on the 
stomach or bowels. 

£1400 Lan&anc's Cirurg. 98 Diete him with colde metis 
& stiptik. , 1423 tr. Arderne's Treat. Fistula, etc. 81 A1 
stiptik Jmigz bene repressiue of humours, c *440 Pallad on 
Ilnsb. xi. 281 The stiptyk whyte [wine] a stomak that is 
laxe Wole helpe. 1477 Norton Ord. Alch.v. in Ashm. 
(1652} 74 And so is Sowerish tast called Sapor Fontick, And 
lesse Sower allso called Sapor Stiptick. 1333 ELYor Cast. 
Jlelthe 11. vii. (1541) 18 b, Meates stiptjke or rough on the 
tonge, byndeth and comforteth appetite. *378 Lyte Do* 
doens vi. Ixviii. 743 The gal [of the oak] is aKo very binding 
and stiptique. 1610 B. Jonson A Ichemist 11. v, What’s that i 
A Lulliamst? a Ripley?. .Know you the sapor pontick? 
sapor stiptick? 1620 VLNNr.it Via Recta viii, 188 Take., 
some sty p tithe thing after meale..that may inhibit the 
ascending of vapors, by closing vp the mouth of the stomack. 
*646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi.xii. 338 There is a sowre, 
stipticke salt diffused through the earth, which passing a 
concoction in plants, becommeth milder and more agreeable 
unto the sense, 1732 Arduthnot Rules of Diet in Ah', 
meets, etc. (173s) 250 Austere, astringent, vegetable Sub- 
stances..; as Several sorts of Plumbs, ..distinguishable by 
their rough styptick Taste... Pomegranates, which contain 
a juice styptick, and extremely cooling. *804 Med. Jrnl. 
XII. 30 Dogberry tree... The berries of this tree have a 
styptic quality, and are bitter to the taste. *871 G \rrod 
Mat. Med. (ed. 3) 88 An orange-biown solution, with a 
strong styptic taste. 

b. Of a medicament, etc. : That arrests luemor- 
rhage. 

c 1423 tr. Arderne's Treat. Fistula, etc. 27 Puluar of alum, 
jucarin combust, ‘ bole armenlc’, [etc.] . .nr. . of be same vertu 
in legcneiacion of flesch an cicatrizacione and bat )>ai bene 
al stiptik. 1543 Trahcron Vigo's Chirurg. m. xi. 100 b/a 
Ye shat minister this, .which is stiptike, & consoundeth or 
ioyneth together, y« woundes in the guttes. *638 A. Fox ti. 
Wurtz' Smg. 11. xiii. 97 These Wounds, .ought to be healed 
with stiptick Plaisters, *673 Phil. Trans. VIII. 6113 The 
Royal Styptique liquor was used in the last engagement 
against the Dutch bytheChirurgions. 17*7 PoTBliindxi. 983 
A bitter root he bruised; The wound be wash’d, the styptic 
juice infused. 1743 R, James Med. Diet. III. s.v. Styptica, 
I found that many little Trials were made there, also, with 
a Styptic Ball, mixed with French Brandy. 187a F. G. 
Thomas Dis. Women 107 Both these cases readily yielded 
to the lecumbent posture, and the application of cold and 
styptic compresses. *88o W. MacCormac Antisept. Surg. 
167 Pare spirit is a good application ; it is slightly styptic 
and quite antiseptic. 

G. jig. 

1383 Stubbfs An at. Abus. 1. (1879] 98 Find the sawce 
sowie and stiptick enough in Hell. *037 Hey wood Dial. 
}L Wks. 1874 VI. **8 By her the Boy would be so much 
insenc’d, To aime a shaft in Stiptick poison dipt. *641 
Milton CA. Govt. n. id. 36 Not medling with that restrain- 
ing and styptick surgery which the law uses,, .against the 
eruptions and outermost effects thereof [malice]. *648 J. 
Utaumont Psyche in. xcviii, That stiptic Word full in the 
Priest's face flew, And fastned mystic chains upon his 
Tongue. 

d. In plant-names. 

*847 Darlington Arner. Weeds 110 Cassia occidentalis... 
Styptic Weed. 1864 Grisebach FloraBrit. IV. fnd. 788/1 
Styptic, or velvet-bur, Priva echmata. 
f 2. Of a person, etc., the bowels : Costive. Obs. 
1382 HrsrcR Seer. Phiorav. in. Iv. 77 This Diatartaro is 
good.. for those that are stiptike of bodie. 1607 Topsell 
Fonr-f. Beasts 381 A belly neither continually loose nor 
stiptike. 

B. si. 

1 . A substance having the power of contracting 
organic tissue. 

a 1400 Laufranc's Cirurg. 226 pou schalt avoide be ma- 
tere, & J>ou schalt comforte b e place [the mouth of the 
stomach] with stiptikis, *638 tr. Bacon's Life <$- Death (1650) 
37 This inconvenience is remedied . . by shutting the mouth of 
the Stomach strongly, with Stiptickes. *7*2-14 Pope Rape 
Lock 11. 132 Gums and Pomatums shall his flight restrain,. . 
Or Alum styptics with contracting pow’r Shrink his thin 
essence like a rivel'd flow’r. *736 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. 
*3 That austere, rough styptic, called alum. 

b, as a remedy for lisemorihage. 
c*4*S tr. Arderne's Treat. Fistula , etc. 74 Afterward 
[after phlebotomy] be her done suffumigacion or fomentacion 
of gall, or of. . wormooe, horsmynt, and sich ober stiptikez. 
1676 Wiseman Chirurg. Treat, v. ix. 399 There was an 
effusion of bloud..; but having Dossils ready dipt In the 
Royal Stiptick, we applied them. *735 Mrs. Df.lany Life 
ft Corr. [*86x] III. 322 Her nose.. has already bled 13 or 
*6 ounces : it is at present stopped by Eaton's Stiptic. 1825 
Scott Talisw. xiv, The physician.. withdrew from the 
wounded shoulder tne fragment of the weapon, and stopped 
with styptics and bandages the effusion of blood vmich 
followed. 1842 Penny Cycl. XXIII. *80/2 Those astrin- 
gents are alone entitled to be called styptics which can be 
applied directly to the bleeding orifice; and of these some 
act chemically, others vitally, and others merely mechanic- 
ally. 18B4 T. Bryant Pract, Surg. (ed. 4) I. 481 Astrin- 
gents or styptics are valuable aaents in the arrest of bleed- 
ing ..‘Cold ' is a powerful styptic, 

°. fig. 


*783 Geo. A. Bellamy Apology (ed. 3) VI, 1*9 Hope, 
celestial Comforter ! that only Styptic for a bleeding heart. 
*833 1 hacker ay Newcomes II. xii. 120 Again the flow of 
words is checked by the styptic [sc. a kiss,] previously ap- 
plied. 1858 Mrs. Oliphan r Laird of Nor law III. 92 Vul- 
gai , needful business, the very elements of daily necessity 
—these are the best styptics for thtusts in the heait. *879 
Dowddn Southey ti. 28 He had been squandering his emo- 
tions ; he had been indulging in a luxury and waste of 
passion. Here was a tonic and a styptic, 
f 2 . A motdant. Ois. rare. 

1685 W. Cole In Phil. Tians. XV. 1281 The last and most 
beautifull colour. .will .be of a fair bright Crimson,.; 
which aftei wards (notwithstanding there is no use of any 
Stiptic to bind the colom) will continue the same. 

Styptical (sti*ptik-al), a. ? Obs. [f. as piec. + 
-al.J = Styptic a. 

*528 P asnef l Salome’s Regim. Q iiij, Prunes that be nat 
type be stypticall. *6*2 Benvenuto's Passenger I. ii. 205 
Let vs take something stitkall, without drinking therevpon, 
and those be Peares, Medlers, [etc.]. *632 Hermeticalt 
Banquet B 3, Aluminous and Pontick [Salts], which are 
Stegnoticall, Stypticall, and Coiroborating the Retentive 
faculties. *686 Pi ot Stajfordsh. *63 Eveiy body knows 
what stlptical qualities, always attend ferrugineous bodies. 
*762 B. Stillingi llet tr. Boyerstein's Obsi. to hupr. Physic 
In Misc. Tracts (1791) 213 'Ihus wntery mixed with dry,., 
glutinous with stiptical,.. mutually weaken each other. 
*820 Scortsby Acc. Arctic Reg, 1.319 He has been ob- 
seived to,, as if conscious of the styptical effect of cold, 
apply snow with his paws to the wound. 

Hence + Stypticalness, stypticity. 

*328 Paynell Salerne's Regim. R ij, Medlais make one 
costife throuqhe their sowernes and stipticalne->. *727 
Bailey vol. II, Stipticalness, stiptick Quality, or Aptness 
to stop Blood t &c. 

Stypticite (sti'ptisait). Min, [f. Gr. cttvtitihos 
Styptic + -ite. Named by J. F. L. Hausmann 
in 1847.] An obsolete synonym of fibro-ferrite 
(see FlBBO-). *834 Dana Syst. Min . (ed. 4) II. 388. 
Stypticity (stipti'&iti). Foims: 5-6 stipti- 
eite, (6 styp-), 6-7 stipticitie, 7-8 -ty, 7 styp* 
ticifcie, 7- stypticity. [ad. med.L. styplicilds, f. 
slyplic-us Styptic a. Cf. F. siypticiti (14th c. in 
Litlrd).] 

1 . Styptic quality ; astringency. 
c *400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 98 Pe sensibilyte of 
}>e tonge ys by way of tastynge & sauour, And jmiof er ix 
maneres; Swetnesse, bitternes.se,. .ponticite, stipticite, [etc,]. 
*327 Andrew Brunswykc's DistylL Waters O j, Dronke of 
the same watei [of crab-apples] stoppeth the laske with his 
styptycite. *573 J. Banister Treat. Chyrurg, 134 b, Con- 
sol id atiua. By their stipticitie and drying they haue power 
to skinne and heale, equally incarnating fleshe and skinne. 
r 666 Boyle Orig. Foims <$• Qual. 218 Qualities.. such ns 
are Propei ties peculiar to it [Vitriol], as Greenness, easiness 
of Fusion, Stypticity of Tast. *702 Flover Cold Bathing 
1. 22 Marie-Waters taste smooth, and have a little Stipticity. 
1772 Phil. Trans. LXII. 462 The spring possesses some 
slight degree of stypticity, by means of a chalybeate im- 
pregnation. *834 T. J. Graham Dorn. Med. (1844) *8* The 
gentle stypticity, or astringency in genuine claret, renders it 
. .the most wholesome of any strong liquor. 

1 2 . Costiveness (of the stomach or bowels). Obs. 
*6ao Vennbr Via Recta viii. 190 If it [the stomach] be 
subiect to laxitie, then a lesse portion of drinke ; if tostypti* 
citie, then a greater is to be assumed. 

Stypticxze (strptisaiz), v. [f. Styptic si.+ 
-IZE.J trans. To dress or treat with a styptic. 

*866 Blackmore Cradock Nowell xxxviii, Wena’s tail was 
stypticized. 

Stypticness (Bti'ptiknes). ? Ois. [f. Styptic 
0.+-NJES8.] sa Stypticity. 

c*4*S tr. Arderne’s Treat. Fistula , etc. 8* [Zucaryne] 
mundifieth, forsoj), with a stiptiknez. *580 T. Newton 
Approved Medicines 58 b, The fruite with tartnes or stip- 
tteknesse hath a certayne waterishe sweetenesse. *669 W. 
Simfson Hydrol. Cltytn , 82 Acidities.. may be turn’d.. to 
a spurious saltishness or styptickness. *727 Bailey vol. II, 
Siyplickness, astringent or binding Quality. 

’t 1 b. Costiveness (of the stomach or bowels). Ois. 
*6*2 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks.(i6s3) 145 Abstersive m«Ii- 
cines .. leaving a certain stipticknesse behind them. 1020 
Venner Via Recta viii. 190 The drinke is to be increased, 
and diminished, according to the. .disposition of the stomack 
in..loosenes, or stipticknes. 

t Styptive, a. Ois. rare. [Alteration of 
Styptic : see -ive.] = Styptic a. 

*640 Parkinson Theatr, Bot. 446 It [Ruptuiewort] hath 
a little stiptive or astringent taste. 

Styr, obs. form of Stib. 

Styracin (staisTasin). Chem. Also -ine. [a. 
F. styracine, f. L. styrac- Stybax : see -in, -ine.] 
A crystalline substance obtained from sloiax anti 
balsam of Peru. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 52a When the balsam 
is treated with alcobol, about a fourth part renmns undis- 
solved, constituting a white crystalline mass.. This is the 
substance which M. Eonastre has distinguished by the 
name of styracin. *883 Fownes Chem, (ed. 9) 5 ^ , ihis 
compound described respectively under the name of cmna- 
roein (when oily), and styracin (when solid). *87* Garrod 
Mat. Med. (ed.jj) 270 Styracin.. or cinnamate of cinnyl. 

Styrage, Styrer, obs. ff. Steerage, Steebeb. 
Styrax (st3i« - r&ks). [a. L. styrax, a. Gr. 
orvpa£, storax, storax-tree.] 

L An aromatic gum ; = Sxobax I. 

1558 Wahde tr. Alexis' Seer. 1. 45 Take. .Ambergryse, .. 
Styrax calamita , [etc.].. And the Ambre, Styrax , ana 
other thinges that remaine in the bottome of the sayd 
vessel,.. wiu be excedinge good to make muske or swete 
balles. *6ar Bus ton Altai. Mel, n. ii. m. 33 ® Belzoin, 



STYEIAN. 


STYX. 


Ladanum, Styrax, and such like gummes, which make 
a pleasant and acceptable perfume. *783 Phil. Trans. 
LXXII 1 . 239 It is but too common to find it adulterated .. 
with styrax or other resins, 188a Emycl. Brit. XIV. 687/2 
It is from the bai k of this latter tree [. Liquidambar orien- 
tal n>\ that the storax of the ancients the medicinal styrax 
of to-day, is prepat ed. 

2 , A styrax-lree (see 3). Cf. Storax 2. 

183a Macgtllivray Trav. Humboldt xxiii. (1836) 329 
The truncated coneofTolima. .rises amidst forests of styrax 

3 . Comb., as styrax-jlowing adj. ; styrax tree, 
a tree of the genus Styrax, esp. .S’, officinalis. 

1786 Abercrombie Gard. Assist., A) rang-. Plants 30 Li- 
quidambar, or sweet gum tree *S tyrax -flowing. 1379 North 
Plutarch, Lysandcr (1595) 493 Not far from thence there 
grow great plenty of *Styiax [printed Styrap] trees. 1767 
Abercrombie Ev. Man his own Gard. (1805) 685/1 Styrax* 
tree, officinal . 

Styre, obs. f. Steer sbX and vX ; var. Stire, 

Styria, erron. form of Stibia. 

Styrian (sthian), a. and sb. [f. Styria (see 
below : in Gcr. Steier, Steiermark) + -an.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to Styria, a crownland 
and duchy of the Austiian empire. 

xSag J. llussr.Lt, Tour Germany II. 345 An iriuption 
of the Tartars had diiven a Styrian priest to save himself 
by flight. 1890 D. Davidson Mem. Long Life x. 246 
'ihe happy faces and picturesque costume of the Styrian 
peasantry. *907 A thenxum at Dec. 794/3 An isolated 
mountain village in the Styrian Alps. 

B. sb. An inhabitant of Styria. 

x6ai Burton A nat. Mel. 1. ii. n. i. 95, I. Aubanus Bohe. 
mius referres that Struma, or poke of the Bauarians & 
Styiians to the nature of their waters. 1867 II. P. Liddon 
in J. O. Johnston Life 4- Lett. v. (1904) 105 The Tyrolese 
and Styrians. 4 

Styrk(e, Styrlyng, Stym(e, obs. ff. Stirk, 
Starling 1, Stern a. 

Styrol (staia’ipl). Chem. Also styrole. [f. 
Styr-ax + -OL.] An oil obtained from storax and 
the resin of balsam of Pent ; oil of storax. 


mi 

1845 Builder 28 June 312/1 Styrole Is a volatile oil, ob- 
tained by distilling the balsam styrax or storax, although 
only in small quantity, and has a general analogy to ben. 
7oin. 1871 Garrod Mat. Med. (ed. 3) 270 Stytol (C*II 8 ), 
a colourless oil, of an aromatic odour. 

Styrolene (stw'rflm). Chem. [f. prec. + -ene.] 
= Styrol. 

1881 Watts Diet. Chem. 3rd Suppl. 183a Styrolene, CH*. 
Syn. with Cinnamene. 1891 J. E. Marsh tr. van 'tH off's 
Chem. Space 33 Styrolene of Storax Ca H5. CH.CHj, re- 
ported active by Berthelot. 

Styrone (stsi # *«un). Chem. [f. Styr-ax + 
-one.] An alcohol in crystalline form obtained 
from the decomposition of styracin; used as an 
antiseptic and a bleaching agent. 

185a W. Gregory Handbk, Org. Chem, (ed. 3) 296 The 
hydrated oxide of styryle, called also styrone, exists in two 
forms, as an oil and in a crystalline form. 1883-4 Medical 
Ann. 6/1 Styrone. .one of the most powerful antiseptics 
known. 1893 W. R. Dawson tr. Schenk's Man. Bacterial. 
224 Styrone, glycol, or equal parts of glycerine and ethei 
are used as bleaching agents. 

Styrpe, Styrre, obs. forms of Stibp, Stir. 

Styrrep, -op, etc., obs. ff. Stirrup. 

Styryl (staiVril). Chem. Also -yle. [f. Styr- 
ax + -tl.] A synonym of Cinnyl. Also attrib., 
as in styiyl alcohol = Styrone. Hence Styrylic a. 

185a [see Styrone]. 1877 Watts Diet. Chem. V. 446-7. 

Stythe, styth (staifl, stai|>). dial. Also 8 
stith., 9 8 tithe. [Of obscure origin ; perh. altered 
from * stive cogn. w. Stive v.%\ 

1 . Foul air in a mine ; = Choke-damp. 

1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 23 He may loose his Life 
by Styth, which is a sort of bad foul Air. ,1765 Phil. Treats. 
LV. 240 The choak.damp, or stith, found in the coal-mines. 
x8x8 W. Phillips Geol. xoi The after-damp or stythe, which 
follows these blasts, is a mixture of the carbonic acid and 
azotic gases. X863 Tyneside Songs it But did they face 
the deadly styth, where scarce a single breath Held life.. 1 
1885 Standard 5 June 3/4 They have .. succumbed to the 
effects of the stythe. 


2 . A suffocating smell. 

1833 E. Moor Suffolk Words, S tit he. Rhyming to tithe. 
. , ‘ The stithe is very oppressive. 1 1850 T. Bewick Howdy 
<J- Upgetting 15 She tliout she wad ha' been skumfeesht wi 
the steyth. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 960 In burning 
off the old paint there is usually considerable stithe. 
Stythe, obs. form of Stithy. 

Styue, obs. form of Stew sb. 2, Stiff a 
Styuye, obs. form of Stew ji.l 
Styward(e, Stywerd(e, obs. ff. Steward. 
Stywe, sfcywye, obs. ff. Stew sbX and sbX 
II Styx (stiks). Myth. In 4 Stige, 6 Styxe, 6-7 
Stix. [L. Styx , a. Gr. (iSruy-) related to 
arvyeiv to hate, arvyvis hateful, gloomy,] A river 
of the lower world or Hades, over which the shades 
of the departed were ferried by Charon, and by 
which the gods swore their most solemn oaths. 

1390 Gower Conf, II. 164 Be Segne and Stige he swor 
also, That ben the depe Pettes tuo Of helle the most prin- 
cipal. 1560 T. IT, tr. Ovid's Fable Narcissus A iiij b, And 
when be was receyued, into that hyllye [read hellye] place 
be [read he] yeke wythin the ogly stype [read Styxej, be- 
helde hys wretched face. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. hi. 88 Why 
suffer’st thou thy Sonnes vnburied yet, To houer on the 
dreadfull shore of Stix? 160a Warner Alb. Eng. vi. xxx. 
150 By Styx I vowe.. Venus would be Vulcans, and he 
knowes I truely swaie, 16x4 Ralegh Hist. Wot Id v. 
iv. § 8. 613 There is not any forme of oath, whereby such 
articles of peace can bee held inuiolable, saue onely by the 
water of Styx, that is, by Necessitie. 164* H. More Song 
of Soul it. 1. L 5 That foul lore.. and quill Steep’d in sad 
Styx, and fed with stinking gore. 1679 Txapham Disc. 
Health Jamaica 27, I have observed it matter of Fact 
where such care hath been omitted, more lives then else- 
where have flooded Into Styx. 1797 Burke Lett. Regicide 
Peace iii. Wks. (1808) VII I. 280 'I his would be a never- 
failing source of true glory, if springing from just and light ; 
but it is truly dreadful if it be an arm of Styx, which springs 
out of the profoundest depths of a poisoned soil. 18x9 * R. 
Rabelais ' Abeillard Htloisa 197 To pass o’er Bot’ny 
Bavs dread styx. 185a Thackeray Estnond it. ix, He told 
a falsehood as black as Styx. 
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